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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE  ON  THE  COMPLETED  WORK 

With  the  publication  of  the  Atlas  which  is  incorporated  in  the  present  edition  The  Century  Diction- 
ary and  Cyclopedia  was  brought  to  completion.  As  the  Cyclopedia  of  Name*  grew  out  of  the  Dictionary 
and  supplemented  it  on  its  encyclopedic  side,  so  the  Atlas  grew  out  of  the  Cyclopedia,  and  serves  as  an 
extension  of  its  geographical  material,  Each  of  these  works  deals  with  a  different  part  of  the  great  field 
of  words, —  common  words  and  names, — while  the  three,  in  their  unity,  constitute  a  work  of  reference 
which  practically  covers  the  whole  of  that  field.  The  total  number  of  words  and  names  defined  or  other- 
wise described  in  the  completed  work  is  about  450,000. 

The  special  features  of  each  of  these  several  parts  of  the  book  are  described  in  the  Prefaces  which  will 
be  found  in  the  first,  ninth,  and  tenth  volumes.  U  need  only  be  said  that  the  definitions  of  the  common 
words  of  the  language  are  for  the  most  part  stated  encyclopedically,  with  a  vast  amount  of  technical, 
historical,  and  practical  information  in  addition  to  an  unrivaled  wealth  of  purely  philological  material; 
that  the  same  encyclopedic  method  is  applied  to  proper  names  — names  of  persons,  places,  characters  in 
fiction,  books  — in  short,  of  everything  to  which  a  name  is  given;  and  that  in  the  Atlas  geographical 
names,  and  much  besides,  are  exhibited  with  a  completeness  and  serviceableness  seldom  equaled.  Of 
The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  as  a  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  in  its  own  field 
the  most  complete  presentation  of  human  knowledge  —  scientific,  historical,  and  practical  —  that  exists. 

Moreover,  the  method  of  distributing  this  encyclopedic  material  under  a  large  number  of  headings, 
which  has  been  followed  throughout,  makes  each  item  of  this  great  store  of  information  far  more  acces- 
sible than  in  works  in  which  a  different  system  is  adopted. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Century  Dictionary  was  completed  in  1891.  that  of  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of 
Names  in  1S04.  and  that  of  the  Atlas  in  1807.  During  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  those  date;  each 
of  these  works  has  been  subjected  to  repealed  careful  revisions,  in  order  to  include  the  latest  information, 
and  the  results  of  this  scrutiny  are  comprised  in  this  edition. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
USED  IN  THE  ETYMOLOGIES  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


•  m  in  fat,  man, 

a  as  in  fate,  muiic,  dale. 

&  as  In  far,  father,  guard, 

a  as  in  fall,  talk,  naught, 

a  as  in  ask,  fast,  ant. 

&  as  in  fare,  hair,  bear. 

e  as  in  met,  pen,  bless, 

e  as  in  mote,  meet.  meat. 

6  as  iu  ber,  fern,  heard. 

I  as  in  pis,  it,  biscuit, 

i  aa  in  pine,  fight,  file. 

o  as  in  not,  on,  frog. 

6  as  in  note,  poke,  floor. 

6  as  in  move,  spoon,  room. 

<j  aa  in  nor,  song,  off. 

u  as  in  tub,  son,  blood, 

u  as  in  mote,  acute,  few  (also  new, 
tube,  duty :  see  Preface,  pp.  iz,  x). 

u  as  in  pull,  book,  could. 

U  German  0,  French  u. 


oi  as  in  oil,  joint,  boy. 

ou  as  in  pound,  proud,  now. 

A  single  dot  under  a  vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  its  abbreviation  ami  lighten- 
ing, without  absolute  loss  of  its  distinctive  qual- 
ity.  Soo  Preface,  p.  xl.    Thus : 


§  as  in  Persia, 
$  as  in  the  book 
u  as  in  nature, 


ft  as  in  prelate,  courage,  captain. 

$  as  in  ablegate,  episcopal. 

6  as  in  abrogate,  eulogy,  democrat, 

u  as  in  singular,  education. 

A  double  dot  under  a  vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicate*  that,  even  in  the  mouths  of 
the  best  speakers,  its  sound  is  variable  to,  and 
in  ordinary  utterance  actually  becomes,  the 
short  (mound  (of  but,  pun,  etc,;.  Soo  Preface, 
p.  xi.  Thus: 

a  as  in  errant  ,  republican, 
e   as  in  prudent,  difference. 
)    as  in  charity,  density, 
fi  as  in  valor,  actor,  idiot. 


A  mark  under  the  consonants  t,  <f,  «,  *  in- 
dicates that  they  in  liko  maunor  are  variable  to 
ch,j,»h,:S.  Thus: 

t  as  in  nature,  adventure, 

d  ax  in  I 

a  a*  in  | 

z  as  in  i 

th  as  in  thin. 
TH  as  in  then. 

cb  as  in  German  ach,  Scotch  loch. 

n   French  nasalizing  n,  as  in  ton,  en. 

ly  (in  French  words)  French  liquid  (monilte)  1. 

'  denotes  a  primary,  '  a  secondary  accent.  (A 

secondary  accent  is  not  marked  if  at  its  regular 

interval  of  two  syllables  from  the  primary,  or 

from  another  secondary.) 


SIGNS. 


<  read  from ;  i.  e.,  derived  from.  •/  read 

>  read  *A*ne»;  i.      from  which  is  derived.  *  road  tktorrtieal  or  alleged:  J.  e„ 

+  read  and ;  i.  e.,  compounded  with,  or  with  suffix. 

=  road  cognate  with;  i.  e.,  etymologieaUy  parallel  with. 


SPECIAL  EXPLANATIONS. 


A  superior  figure  placed  after  a  title- word  in- 
dicates that  the  word  so  marked  is  distinct 
etymologieaUy  from  other  words,  following  or 
preceding  it,  spelled  in  the  same  manner  and 
marked  with  different  numbers.   Thus : 

back1  0'»k),  ».    The  posterior  part,  etc. 
back'  (bak),  a.    Lying  or  being  behind,  etc. 
back1  (bak),  v.    To  furnish  with  a  back,  etc. 
back'  (bak).  «fe   Behind,  ete. 
back2!  (bak).  ».    The  earlier  form  of  bafl. 
back3  (bak),  it.    A  large  flat-bottomed  boat, 
etc. 

Various  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the 
credits  to  tho  quotations,  as  "  No.''  for  numbrr, 
"st."  for  stas.ni,  "p."  for  pagt,  ML"  for  line, 
1  tar  paragraph,  "  fol."  for  folia.  The  method 
used  in  indicating  the  subdivisions  of  bonks 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing plan: 

Section  only   $  5. 

Chapter  only  xlv. 

Canto  only   xiv. 

Book  only   ..iii. 


Book  and  chapter  \ 

Part  and  chapter  I 

Book  and  line   I 

Book  and  page  \        iii.  10. 

Act  and  scene  I 

Chapter  and  verse  I 

No.  and  page  / 

Volume  and  page   n.  34. 

Volume  aud  chapter   TV.  iv. 

Part,  book,  and  chapter   II.  iv.  II 

Part,  canto,  and  stanza   II.  iv.  12. 

Chapter  and  section  or  T  vii.  *  or  U  3. 


Volume,  part,  and  section  or  1  I.  i.  4  or  f  6. 
Book,  chapter,  and  section  or  «T    I.  i.  4  or  %  G. 

Different  grammatical  phases  of  the  same 
word  are  grouped  under  one  head,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  Roman  numerals  I.,  II.,  III., 
etc.  This  applies  to  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive uses  of  the  same  verb,  to  adjectives  used 
also  as  nouns,  to  nouns  used  also  as  adjectives, 
to  adverbs  used  also  as  prepositions  or  con- 
junctions, ete. 

The  capitalizing  and  italicizing  of  certain  or 
all  of  the  words  in  a  synonym-list  indicates 
that  tho  words  so  distinguished  are  discrimi- 


nated in  the  text  immediately  following,  or 
under  tho  title  referred  to. 

The  figures  by  which  the  synonym-lints  are 
sometimes  divided  indicate  the  senses  or  defi- 
nitions with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  title-words  begin  with  a  small  (lower- 
case) letter,  or  with  a  capital,  according  to 
usage.  When  usage  differs,  in  this  matter, 
with  the  different  senses  of  a  word,  tho  abbre- 
viations [cap.]  for  "capital"  and  [I.  e.j  for 
•'lower-case"  are  used  to  indicate  this  varia- 
tion. 

The  difference  observed  in  regard  to  the 
capitalizing  of  the  second  element  in  zoologi- 
cal and  botanical  terms  is  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  usage  in  the  two  sciences.  Thus, 
in  zotilogy,  in  a  scientific  name  consisting  ot 
two  words  the  aeennd  of  which  is  derived  from 
a  proper  name,  only  tho  first  would  be  capi- 
talized. But  a  name  of  similar  derivation  in 
botany  would  have  the  second  element  also 
capitalized. 

The  names  of  zoological  and  botanical  classes, 
orders,  families,  genera,  etc.,  have  been  uni- 
formly italicized,  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent usage  of  scientific  writers. 
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Celtldie,  K«ltidM  (wis  kel'ti-m 

Mti%&4*l^i*K*^^^Tj  ^To^render 
Celtic. 

The  Nana  element  In  the  upper  end  of  the  Island  has 
Iwep  thoroughly  Criticised  In  stwech  »n<l  social  hatiits. 

TK*  Anuritan,  IX.  101. 

Ccltis  (sel'tis),  if.  [NX,,  <  L.  eWfi»,  an  African 
sjieciei)  of  lotus.]  A  Renos  of  trees  of  several 
species,  natural  order  Urticacca.  nearly  related 
to  the  eltn,  but  bearing  a  small  fleshy  edible 
drupe  instead  of  a  winged  samara,  c.  mutniu. 
the  nettle-tree  ur  tree-lotus,'  la  ft  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  Tlie  principal  American  specie*  is  C.  octi- 
arnialit.  the  hactiwrry.  Several  spectra  raw  In  northern 
Asia.  See  n'ttU-tn*  ami  Aoesfiecry, 

Oeltish,  Keltish  (sel'-,  kel'tish),  a.  [<  Cdfl, 
Kelt,  +  -mAI.J    Celtic.  [Rare.]- 

Celtism,  Keltism  (sel'-,  kel'tizm),  t».  [<  Celfl, 
Kelt,  +  -ism.]   Same  as  Celticism. 

Celtiat,  Keltirt(sel'-,  kel'tist), «.  [<  Cdfl,  Kelt, 
+  -uf.  J  One  engaged  or  versed  in  the  study  of 
Celtic  language,  literature,  antiquities,  eta. 

Celtomania,  Keltomania  (sel-,  kel-to-ma'- 
ni-li),  «.  L=  F.  ceitomanie,  <  L.  Celia-  (see  Celfl) 
+  mania,  madness.]  A  strong  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate the  antiquity  and  importance  of  Cel- 
tic civilization,  language,  and  literature,  and 
to  derive  the  words  of  various  languages  from 
Celtic  originals. 

Celto- Roman  (sel'to-rt'man),  a.  Relating  to 
the  mixed  population  of  Celts  and  Romans  in 
southern  and  western  Europe. 

celuret,  celer2f,  cellaret,  «•  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  cellar  (also  dllrrie,  cilery,  q.  v.),  <  ME.  09- 
lure,  cylure,  seler,  tylure,  <  OF.  'eeurUre,  <  L. 
ea-iatura,  ML.  also  ceiatura  (>  ME.  crlature: 
see  ccUiture)  and  celura,  carving  in  relief,  later 
sculptured  or  painted  decoration,  <  aelare,  MU 
also  cctare,  carve  in  relief,  later  of  other  orna- 
mental work,  <  cttlum,  a  chisel,  graver,  <  cadert, 
cut:  connected  with  ceil,  n.  ana  e.,  and  ceiling, 
in  which  are  confused  the  notions  of  ornamen- 
tal carving  or  vaulted  work  (ult.  <  L.  cirlum,  a 
chisel )  auu  ornamental  hanging  or  canopy  (ult. 
<  L.  cirlum,  the  sky):  see  ceil  and  ceiling.]  1. 
Carved  work  in  relief;  sculptured  decoration 
for  the  walls  or  celling  of  a  room;  wainscot- 
ing. 

Syturt  of  valle  [Tar.,  of  a  walk)  or  of  a  wither  thyuge, 
ceiatura,  celaracn.  Prvmpt.  ran.,  p.  aML 

2.  A  canopy;  a  ceiling. 


Vuder  a  «*Or  at  *ylk< 


Hur  lw 
With  t< 
With  a 
Comi* 


with  dayritethU 

Antunn/ 
i  nIT  aicnp-. 


,  at.  27. 


Iiryjt  bordur* 

yd  fill  dene.    Sir  Itegrtnnt,  L 1474. 


.  [<  ME.  •celured, 
Ceil 


celuredt. 

+  -eep.]    Ceiled;  canopied, 
cembalist  (scm'ba-list),  r».    [<  eemlmlo  +  -ist.] 
A  performer  upon  a  cembalo,  usually  a  harpsi- 
1  or  a  pianoforte. 

(sem'ba-lo),  n.  [It.,  orig.  a  cymbal : 
i  cymbal.]  1."  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
harp  family ;  a  dulcimer,  formerly  a  general  nonke 
fur  many  liutrumcnU  ha  ring  aereral  wire  strings  which 
were  struck  with  hammers.  The  term  doubtless  ia  de- 
rived from  the  Ix-tl-llke  tone  thua  produced. 
2.  Such  an  instrument  played  by  means  of  keys 
or  digitals;  a  harpsichord,  and,  later,  a  piano- 
forte or  organ  keyboard :  short  for  clavicembalo. 
cement  (st)-ment  or  semVnt),  «.  [Early  mod. 
E.,  and  later  also  rimrst,  <  ME.  eiment,  cyment, 
syrnenl,  <  OF.  dmenl,  cement,  F.  ciment'z=  Pr. 
cimen  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  rimenfo,  cement,  <  Ij.  crr- 
ssr-nfam,  a  rough  stone,  rubble,  chipivings  of 
atone,  prop,  coutr.  from  "twdim/ufNim,  <  ciedere, 
cut.  The  noun  is  prop,  pronounced,  as  be- 
ing of  ME.  origin,  Bern  ent  (formerly,  in  the 
spelling  riwicnf,  sim'ent) ;  but  the  pron.  s«J- 
ment',  after  the  verb,  is  now  more  common.] 
1.  Any  composition  which  at  one  temperature 
or  one  degree  of  moisture  is  plastic  and  at.  an- 
other is  tenacious,  Cements  are  naed  for 
teri.ls  of  the  aame  kind  or  of  different  kind.,  or  for 
ingaiui.ithand  liupcrvtou* 


Sweet  ner  of  I 


881 

Thla  arymenf ,  hryk,  stoon,  cley  togeder  drle, 
And  knytte  into  mm  til  noon  bumoure  be  Ihertn. 

VaUadiuM.  Husbondrtc  (E.  K.  T.  S.1,  p.  156. 

Speciflcally— 2.  A  kind  of  mortar  which  sets 
or  hardens  tinder  water:  hence  often  called 
hydraulic  cement,  it  la.  however,  often  uard  in  aupc- 
rior  inuaonwork  not  Intended  U>  he  cnveriil  by  water. 
Then-  are  two  kinds  of  cement  well  known  in  Europe, 
/Vrt/iimf  and  Human.  Portland  cement  (named  from  fta 
reaemldanee  In  ctdite  to  IVirtland  atune)  ia  made  from  at- - 
lected  materials  commonly  chalk  and  river-mud  or  allu- 
vial clay.  Botnan  cement  (nnknuwn  to  the  Rumana,  hut 
deriving  Its  name  from  a  auppuaed  reaemhlance  to  Human 
mortar)  waa  originally  made  of  volcanic  aahes,  bat  !■  now 
more  often  mane  from  materials  obtained  from  the  Juraa- 
■ie  aerie*  of  rock*.  Much  of  the  cement  uaod  In  the  United 
state*  i»  that  known  a*  Jlotendalt.   See  cemeirf-afow. 

3.  A  name  sometimes  given  by  placer  and  hy- 
draulic miners  to  any  rather  firmly  compacted 
mass  of  detrital  auriferous  material,  ('•ually. 
liowever,  the  application  of  the  word  li  limited  to  detrital 
material  uf  volcanic  origin,  onnttrtlng  of  fragnKnUry  *ub- 
BtAitcea  mlied  with  aalH<»  and  cauaeil  to  cohere  somewhat 
firmly  by  pressure,  ur  l>y  slllclous  orcalcareou*  matter. 

4.  In  asaf.,  the  cortical  substance  which  forms 
the  outer  crust  of  a  tooth  from  the  point  where 
the  enamel  terminates  to  the  apex  of  the  root, 
resembling  bone  in  anatomical  structure  and 
chemical  composition.  Also  called,  prmesftim. 
See  cut  under  fwfA. 

Aa  age  advance*,  the  eemenf  increase*  In  thickness,  and 
give*  rtae  to  those  bony  gruwtlia,  or  exostoses,  no  comnton 
hi  the  teeth  of  the  aged.  //  Way,  Anat- 

5.  in  -"'V?,.  a  substance  which  cements  or  glues, 
as  the  secretion  by  which  a  barnacle  adheres. 
—  6.  Figuratively,  bond  of  union;  that  which 
firmly  unites  persons  or  interests. 

Truth  Is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  cement 
of  all  sodetlea.  Urydin,  Character  of  Polynia*. 

of  the  soul  - 
of  society. 
Blair,  The  Grave,  I.  S3. 

7.  A  compound  made  of  pitch,  briek-dust, 
plaster  of  Paris,  etc..  used  by  chasers  and  other 
artificers  to  put  under  their  work  that  it  may 
lie  solid  and  firm,  for  the  better  receiving  of 
the  impression  made  by  the  punches  and  other 
tools.  E.  Fhiltips,  170*5.— Amber  cement.  *  solu- 
tion of  hard  copal  In  pure  ether,  of  the  consistency  of  nu- 
tor-oll.  H.  H,  fini  ikt  —  Armenian  cement.  Sectrmrni- 
„  n  Bituminous  cement.  «eefct(uini«»u«.— Cement.- 
substance,  the  sparse  intercellular  substance  uf  endo. 
thrllum  which  stains  with  nitrate  of  silver.— Chalcedony 
Cement,  a  cement  composed  of  one  volume  of  burnt  ctial- 
ccdony,  one  volume  of  lime,  and  two  volumes  of  white 
aand.  It  has  a  stare  like  polished  luarlde.  —  Glycerin 
cement,  a  cement  made  of  glycerin  and  litharge,  used 
for  metals  and  for  packing  joints.  It  Is  useful  for  gal- 
vauoplastlu  purpoaea.  as  It  reproduces  a  surface  very  «lell- 
caieiy  arxl  accurately.— Hydraulic  cement-  see  t— 
Iron  cement,  a  cement  used  tor  luting  the  sockets  and 
spigots  or  flanges  of  cast-iron  pipes,  and  for  calking  the 
scam*  of  stcam-lM tiler  plate*.  It  consist*  of  sal  ammouiac, 
sulphur,  and  finely  pulverized  casting*  or  tarings  made 

into  a  paste.  Portland  cement,  Roman  cement,  -^ee 

t  Royal  cetnentf,  a  coinp'-nltlon  consisting  of  1  part  «>t 
sal  ammoniac,  £  imrla  of  common  salt,  and  4  part*  uf  put- 
ters' earth  or  powdered  bricks,  live  whole  moUu-iieil  ullh 
urine,  and  used  111  the  cementation  or  purifying  of  gold. 

t:  fkaiifn,  170*.— Rubber  cement,  (ol  clean  esjoat- 
chouc  triturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  and  dis- 
solved in  Wnzine  or  *onH<  other  hydrocarbon.  It  Is  used 
for  covering  cloth  of  which  liooU,  thm-s.  oiata,  belting, 
etc.,  are  made.  (*>  A  cement  for  sei  nrlna  rubWr  rings 
or  plates  to  metal  or  wo<J.  It  consist*  of  a  solution  of 
shellac  in  ten  time*  It*  own  weight  of  strong  ammonia, 
left  for  a  considerable  time  to  Mitten  without  heat-  Also 
called  eaou/cn-ouc  cerncNt.  JP.  II.  A'ni.Tflf. 
cement  (s^-mcnf),  v.  K  ME.  'cemcnten  (in 
verlxal  n.  cementi/nge)  =  F.  rtr««7i(cr  =  Sp.  Pg. 
cimentVir  =  It.  cimrntare  (ct.  MI*.  criw»far«, 
build);  from  the  noun.]  I,  trait*.  1.  To  unite 
by  cement,  as  by  mortar  which  hardens,  or  by 
other  matter  that  produces  cohesion  of  bodies. 

The  sale*,  that  Kyng  Aliaandre  leet  make  of  grele  Stones 
and  paasymre  huge,  wel  syinenr«d  ami  made  stronge  fur 
the  maystrie.  JfunJeriffe,  Travels,  p.  989. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  unite  morally  or  socially  in 
close  or  firm  union. 

The  fear  of  us 

'  •  ,  A.  and  C,  U.  1. 


eatlotiby  ... 
Iicddrd  in  the  powder  of 
time  at  a  red  heat,  It  is 


cenatlcal 

cementation  (sem-en-ta'shon), «.  [<  cent  en  f  + 
-ation.]  1.  The  act  of  cementing;  the  act  of 
uniting  by  an  adhesive  substance. —  2.  A  metal- 
lurgical process  in  which  two  substances  are 
heated  in 
some  impoi 
Iron  may  be 
Thus,  bar-Iron,  t 
tiiatemperntu 
steel,  and  in  I 
quantity.  Tills  1 
If  caat  iron  be  < 
and  kept  for  i 

and  a«|iiire*  a  considerable  degree  of  i 
1*  the  method  In  use  for  iwoductng  wliat  U  known  us  mat- 
IrabU  eart  inm.  Malleable  Irou  Is  alki  convertoil  Into 
steel  by  keeping  It  Immersed  In  molten  pig  Iron.  This  to 
a  very  ancient  procea*.  and  H  a  kind  of  cementation.  Mil- 
ver  is  also  *rpar*tcd  from  gold  by  cementation  with  ult 
and  with  pntaaiinm  nitrate.  Tlie*e  lust  methods  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  precious  metals  are  also  very  ancient, 
but  arc  now  nearly  obsolete.    See  ease-AaruVniis?. 

cementation-box  (st'in-en-ta'shgn-boks),  n. 

Thu  box  of  wrought-iron  in  which  cas*>harden- 

ing  is  effected.    See  ca»e-hardening. 
cementatory  (s(- -men ' tft-t«J-ri>, a.   [<  rvntfiif 

+  -afvry.]  Cementing;  having  the  quality  of 

uniting  firmly. 

cement-copper  ( »('  -  ment '  kop  *  or),  n.  Copper 
precipitated  by  cementation. 

cement-duct  (s<'-ment'dukt),  n.  The  duct  of  a 
cement-gland  of  a  cirri ped.  Darwin.  See  sec- 
ond cut.  under  Balanus. 

cementer  (sf-mcn't6r),  n.   A  person  or  thing 
that  cements. 
Language,  the  great  Instrument  and  eemmfer  of  society. 


aci,U.oils.  etc.  to  a  paste,  ami  applied  to  th< 
be  Joined  bigether  w  coaled,  ami  then  dried  , 
et  or  dry.  are  applied  hot,  or  are  applied  and 
.  when  tiny  Ijcoome  hard  and  tcnaclon*.  Thl* 
ilug  Is  called  tin.  "icttlug"  of  the  cement.  The 
lU  In  use  In  the  art*  an-  etcecdingly  numerous,  and 
of  a  great  variety  of  materials. 

es  for  stoons.  and  towgh  cley  fornrmeti'- 
Wydif.  den.  at  J. 
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Think  on  your  ancient 
With  so  much  blood. 

FiefcAcr  (oi«f  unofAer),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  v.  X 
No  lovers  in  romance  ever  rrtHruirJ  a  nwirc  lu.untane- 
ou»  trhudshlp.  OoMtmilh,  \  l.  *r,  xlv. 

Cemented  gravel,  gravel  aimed  to  cohere  l  y  infiltrated 
calcjueous  or  siliceous  matter,  or  by  the  ellecl  of  sueh  in- 
tlltraliun  eoniMned  with  that  of  pre*sure. 

II.  tntrtiNt.  To  tuiite  or  become  solid;  unite 
Jh',',   and  cohere. 


They  (the  parte  of  a  wuuudl  will,  If  held  In  close  confaet 
for  aomu  time,  reunite  by  liMiacUlAtioii,  an.1  renvn/  like 
one  branch  uf  u  tree  Ingrafted  on  another. 

Sltarjie,  Surgery- 

cemental  (»6-men't«l),  n.    [<  ct  ment  +  -of.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  ceitneut,  as  of  a  tooth :  as,  « - 
(tubes.  Oiccr. 


cement-gland  (sf-ment'gland),  n.  The  gland 
whieh  secretes  tlie  cement  of  a  cirriped.  Dar- 
win.   See  cemeaf,  n.,  5. 

cementing -furnace  (ae-men'ting-fer'naa),  a. 
A  furnace  used  in  the'  process  of  cementation. 

cementing-oven  (sf-men'ting-nv'n),  a.  An 
oven  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  thecement- 
ing-fumace. 

cementitiotlB  (sem-en-tiah '  us),  a.  [<  L.  ca- 
mentitius,  prop,  ca  ment  id  in;  pertaining  to  quar- 
ried stones,  <  ctrmemtum:  see  cement,  a.]  Fer- 
luining  to  cement;  having  the  property  of  ce- 
menting; of  the  nature  of  cement. 

A  small  quantity  of  lime,  starch,  or  other  crmmlirlout 
»u  Iota  nee  is  addcil.  .Sei.  A»<"  ,  July  19,  IS**. 

cement-mill  (sS-raent'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  crush- 
ing the  stony  concretions  from  which  a  form  of 
cement  is  obtained.  • 

cement-frtone  (se-ment'ston),  b.  Any  rock 
which  is  capable  of  furnishing  cement  when 
properly  treated.  Moat  of  the  rock  used  In  the  I '  nlUil 
States  fur  cement  cotuvs  fnmi  the  Tentacullle  division  of 
thu  Lower  Hcldrrherg  sencs,  ami  the  jiriMluct  take*  tho 
name  of  Hurrna'alr  ceni/M/  from  tlu;  town  of  Knseiulale  in 
l  ister  count)  Vc  w  irk,  ■  hi  n iH  h  I  kl  tl  IW  •  •  i  DM 
r-M-k  which  lurnUhc*  cement  Is  a  more  or  lea*  impure  lime- 
stone,  or  mixture  of  cartionate  of  lime  with  sand  and  cLay. 
Pure  limestone  will  not  make  a  mortar  w  hlrh  will  set  under 
water;  hut  some  mngnesiuu  lbneslones  hare  hydraulic 
properties.  The  theory  of  the  hydraulldly  of  cement  is 
not  clearly  understood,  although  much  has  been  written 
lu  regard  to  It.    Alan  orsneisf -roe*. 

cementum  (sfi-men'tum).  a.    [NL.,  prop,  roj- 
nscMfum;  see  cement.]  I: 
wenf,  4. 

cemeterial  (sem-e-te'ri-al),  a. 
-i-at.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cemetery:  as, 
"cemeterial  cells,"  Sir  Y.  Browne,  Urn-fiurial, 
iii.  [Rare.] 

Though  we  decline  (says  Dr.  Browne,  In  his  Vrnc-Hurial) 
the  religious  Consideration,  yet  In  tttiMteriat  ami  narrow- 
er burying  Places,  to  avoid  Confualon  and  cross  Position, 
a  certain  l'uslure  were  to  he  admitted. 

Bvurnr  i  I'op.  Anlvt.  0777),  p.  52. 

cemetery  (sem'tj-ter-i),  «.;  pi.  cemeteries  (-17.). 
[Also  formerly  ccnttric,  centrt),  <  ME.  'cemetery, 
scmetory,  <  OF.  cemetiere,  F.  cimetiere  =  Pr.  rr- 
mcntrri  =  Sp.  cimenterio=  Pg.  nmiterio  =  It.  ri- 
meterit),  <  IjL.  rtrmeterium,  ML.  also  eeatf  frriuaa, 
<  Or.  Kot/irrr^pmi;  a  sleeping-room,  a  sleeping- 
place,  in  eccles.  writers  a  cemetery,  <  icntuuv,  put 
to  sleep,  pass,  fall  asleep,  <  anofJar,  lie  down,  re- 
lated to  \>.  quits,  rest :  see  quiet.]  A  place  set 
apart for  Interment;  a  graveyard;  specifically, 
a.  burial-ground  not  attached  to  any  church; 
a  necropolis :  as,  Greenwood  cemetery,  near  New 
York. 

In  the  holy  grouiele  calhd  the  tnir'^rv. 

Ilardc  by  the  place  where  k)  ngv  Arthur  wn*  fiwade. 

./,».,,*  ,  t  JriNsaMw  (K.  F„  T,  S  ),  p.  4». 

cenanthy  (se-nan'thi),  n.  [<  Or.  «r»^,  empty, 
+  fiifJuc,  flower.]  In  'of.,  the  entire  suppression 
of  stamens  and  pistils  within  the  perianth. 

cenatlcal  (se-nat'i-kal),  a.  [<  '*•  cenaticutt  (< 
cena,  dinner,' supper  :"see  «-«afio«i  +  -af.]  Re- 
lating to  dinner  or  supper.  [Rare.] 


[<  cemetery  + 
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cenarc, 
ner  or 
The 

k.-uriii.  I!  t 

conchri 


cenatdon 

conation,  conation  (s^ni'shon),  ».  [<  L.  ce- 
Riifi<>(N-),  <  eenart,  pp.  centitut.  dine,  est,  <  crrm 
(also  improp.  nrnii,  etrnn),  OL.  cama  ax  L'mbrian 
orjran,  dinner,  supper,  the  principal  meal  of  the 
Romans.  ]  Tho  act  of  dining  or  supping.  Sir 
T.  Browne.   Also  ctrnatiim.  [Rare.] 

(sen'a-to-ri),  a.    [<  L.  cetiatoriiut,  < 
see  miuta.]   Pertaining  to  din- 
[Rare.] 

.•J,  were  anointed,  tun]  wore  a  cnirt'orji 
Sir  r.  Kmenr,  Vulg,  Err.,  v.  0. 

Plural  of  cfHckrue. 
Oenchrina  iseug-kri'na),  n.  pi.   [NL-,  <  Out. 
ehri*  +  «Al  A  group"  of  American  venomous 
serpents,  of  tho  family  Crolaluttr,  taking  name 
tho  genus  L'cne&ru. 

(scng'kris),  a.  [L.,  <  Gr.  »rj  \pic,  also 
xr;  rnuic,  WXjUKi  "iXPtyKi  a  serpent  with  millet- 
like protuberances,  <  *<;  a  kind  of  millet 
(//oiVue:  sorpAiiwi).]  In  Aerpcf. :  (a)  A  genus  of 
tropical  American  venomous  serpent*,  of  the 
family  Crotalida.  (6)  [I.e.]  The  specific  name 
of  some  serpent,  as  a  boa.  See  idmmii. 
cenchrus  (seng'krus),  a.;  pi.  ©rneAri  (-kri). 
[XL.,  <  Or.  Kfjvr/wr,  a  kind  of  millet,  anything 
in  small  grain.]  In  entom. :  (a)  One  of  two 
small  (often  white)  points  situated  superiorly 
and  laterally  on  tho  metathorax.  (A)  A  hyme- 
nopterous  insect  of  the  family  Tenthredinida. 
cendalt,  cendale*,  cendelt,  «.  See  tndal. 
cenegildt,  a.  [An  old  law  form,  intended  for 
AS.  'ct/ngitd,  <  eyn  (ME.  tin,  rarely  ken),  kin, 
+  gild,  payment :  see  kin  and  yi>M.]  Iu  old 
for,  an  expiatory  mulct  exacted  from  one  who 
had  killed  another  and  paid  to  the  kindred  of 
the  deceased. 
ceno-1.  [NL.  L.  onto-,  <  Or.  ntvie,  empty.]  An 
element  in  some  compound  words  of  Greek 
origin,  meaning  empty,  as  in  cenotaph. 
ceno-2.  [NL.  ceno-,  prop.,  as  LL.,  ccrno-,  <  Gr. 
*<x><or,  common. 1  An  element  in  some  com- 
pound words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  common, 
as  in  enobitr,  etc.  For  words  not  found  under 
this  form,  see  co-no-. 
cane-3.  [NL.  crno-,  eteno-,  <  Gr.  taivic,  new, 
fresh,  recent.  The  NL.  spelling  is  prop,  arno-, 
the  E.  prop.  on<>-.~)  An  element  in  some  oom- 
ponnd  words  of  Greek  origin,  chiefly  scientific, 
meaning  new,  recent,  ior  words  not  found 
under  this  form,  see  arno-. 
Oenobita,  Coenobite  (sen-p-bl'tt),  «.  [NL., 
(prop.  Casio-)-,  <  LL.  ecrnobita,  a  hermit :  see 
cent  '/<i/<-.]  A  genus  of  hermit-crabs,  of  the 
family  I'aguridw  or  giving  name  to  tho  family 
Cnobitidar.  C.  rugota  is  an  example, 
cenobite,  ctenobite  (sen'^-bit),  n.  [=F.  <*«- 
Hobile  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  emoftito,  <  LL.  eanobiia,  < 
canobium,  a  convent,  monastery,  <  Gr.  nonijiun; 
a  convent,  neut.  of  Kotv6,ito<.  living  in  common. 
<  aui-roj-,  common,  +  jlior,  life.]  1.  One  of  a 
religious  order  living  in  a  convent  or  in  com- 
munity; a  monk:  opposed  to  anchoret  or  her- 
n/it (one  who  lives  in  solitude). 

H«  puttied  hit  quarrels  to  the  death,  yet  prayed 

The  aatnt*  u  fervently  on  bended  knee* 

Ai  ever  shaven  cerwinte.    Bryant,  Knight's  Epitaph. 

8.  A  social  bee.  Shuciard. 

cenobitic,  coenobitlc  (sen-o-bit'ik),  a.  [<  ceno- 
bite,  ca-nobitc.  +  -ie ;  ~  P.  ccnobitiqur,  etc.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cenobite,  or  to  eenobitism. 

The  other  |  Instance  |  b  In  the  cmMtic  life  of  tho  Aral 
Christian,  and  apostles :  they  had  all  things  In  oommon, 
which  was  thai  state  of  nature  tn  which  men  lived  chart* 
tably  and  wtthont  Injustice. 

Jrr.  Tartar,  Gnat  Exemplar,  l"rcf..  p.  li 
*»tai 

^ud°Mcd.  Hist  ,  p.  S3S. 

9.  Living  in  community,  as  men  belonging  to 
a  convent. 

cenobitical,  ccenobitical  (sen-9-bit'i-kal),a. 

1  as  cenobitie. 
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Cenogsa,  Cenogsean.  See  Cernogera,  Cano- 
gaan. 

cenogamous,  coenogamons  (Be-nog'a-mos),  a. 

[<  ccnogamy,  eamngtimg,  +  -out.]  i'ertaining  to 

or  characteriiseil  by  cenogamy. 
cenogamy,  coenogamy  (se-nog's-mi),  n.  [< 

Gr.  Kitnvc,  1'omiiniii,  +  )i»uo(,  inarriitge.]  The 

state  of  having  husband*  or  wives  in  common  ; 

a  community  of  husbands  or  wives,  such  as 

exists  among  certain  primitive  tribes, 
cenogonous  (se-nog'o-nus),  a.     [<  Gr.  »m»f. 

common,  +  ;««(,  generation.]    In  cntom.,  a 

term  applied  to  certain  insects  which  are  ovip- 

arous  at  one  season  of  the 

arous  or  viviparous  at 
cenosity  (»A-noe'i-tl),  ».  , 

<  L.  ea-m^tu,  filthy,  <  arnum,  dirt,  filth.] 
ness.  [Rare.] 

cenospbasra  (aen-o-afS'rtt),  n. :  pi.  eenotplumr 
(-re).  [NL.,<Gr.  ktvoc,  empty,  -r  ooaipa,  sphere.] 
A  protozoan  lattice-sphere ;  the  spherical  skele- 
ton developed  in  certain  radiolariana. 

cenotaph  (sen'o-taf),  »■  [=  P.  eenotaphe  —  Sp. 
It.  cenotafio  =  Pg.  cenotapkio,  <  L.  orao(o/iAium, 

<  Gr.  uvora+un;  an  empty  tomb,  <  nerdc,  empty, 
+  riioof,  a  tomb.]  An  empty  tomb  erected  in 
honor  of  some  deceased  person;  a  sepulchral 
monument  erected  to  one  who  is  buried  else- 


ther,  as  the  Auhidt*. 
[<  LL.  orao«7fl(<-K 
w,  dirt,  filth.]  Filthl- 


cenaor 

k  Iu  inrenmere.  <  ML.  inetniarium  (also  inren- 
*orium,>i\encenioir),<.  incensare,  burn  incense: 
see  inccKW2,  and  cf.  crnse'l,  J  1,  A  vessel  in 
which  incense  ia  burned  before  an  altar.  Cere 
mi  are  now  lunall)  luiulr  ,i(  nir-ttU  In  the  ituipe  ut  a  cap 
olth  a  i»  rd  rati  .I  «iv«r.  an-l  conuin  burulna  clurcnal  or 
iHImt  niaterlil  <-ap»hkt  ft  jieiMlurlng  •umiirnt  lieat  to  Iwro 
tho  fragrant  giini*  nam!  aa  tneenae.  The  e»n»er  la  niu 
In  the  hand  by  chalna.  In  aiwtent  K<wuin  UM«e  Incense 
waa  earned  to  the  altar  tn  a  aquaer  hoi  eaJleil  an  aetrrt, 
from  which  It  waa  taken  and  sprinkled  on  the  fuuiw.  A 
tamltar  praellee  prevailed  anwHis  the  ftreeka.  Tlie  eeelp. 
aiaatlcal  Utto  for  a  ecnaur  U  tknnhU.  The  only  liutlint 
blhlleal  ;>rect'pta regaTtllna;  the  lite the cenarr  are  f..un,l 
In  fiam.  Iv.  14  and  l*v.  xvi.  12.    Aeoiwdlns  to  Wnshain. 

leir  eenaera  were  uaed  In  the  chrutlan 
rh  d urine  the  nril  three  centurtea.   Thcv  are  m>w 
1  In  the  Oreek  church,  the  Koman  Catholic  church, 
tile  Catholie  Apuaf  dle  Charch,  and  In  aonie  Anglican  ami 
other  clmrvbe*. 

Tiler  lie  also  ill  Brett  Senntry*  of  sold  aa  hyp  aa  the 
Chalya  ya.         rortinrrton,  Oiarle  of  Eiur.  Travell.  p.  u. 
AnUiolua  save  isety  la  hla  money,  like  a  lady  with  a 
an  altar.     /VoeAom.  Coiupleat  Oenlleaiaa. 


2f.  A  fire-pan  in  which  perfumes  were 
to  sweeten  the  atmosphere,  having  its  lid 
"  corated  v 


A  emotoph  hia  name  and  title  kept. 
Brydtn,  tr.  i  '  ' 


Perliapallua building  [Mb of 


L,  tIL  3L 


lybe 


ahl  ahuuld  pru|M-r 
aa  11  U  perfedly  wild,  and  do  cave 
been  found  beneath  it. 
J.  Frr-mmn.  HiaU  AtcIl,  1.  SSA 


see 

;-.n- 


cenotephyt  (sen'6-taf-i),  n.    Same  as 

Cenozoic,  <J.    Bee  Cttno;oie. 

cens  (K.  prim,  sons),  n.    [P.,  <  L.  eenmu : 
censeX,  censm,]   In  freneh-Canadian  lair,  ai 
nual  payment  by  a  tenant  to  the  seignior  or 
lord,  in  "recognition  of  his  su|»eriority. 

cenae'Kscns),  n.  [<  OF.  en*,  rnwc,  mud.  F.  fens 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cento,  rent,  rate,  tax.  <  L.  rvsvta*.  a 
registering  and  rating  of  persons  and  property, 
a  census,  registered  property,  wealth  :  see  cen- 
sus.]   1.  A  public  rate  or  tax. 

The  eeaae  or  rate*  of  Chriatendom  are  raised  autre  ten 
tlmea,  yea,  twenty  tlmea  told.  Bncoii. 

3.  A  census ;  an  enumeration. 

The  number  of  graffa  which  apruug  at  one  time  In  and 
about  her  walla,  in  a  famous  era**  that  waa  made,  amount- 
ed to  above  three  m\m<<nt.    ^         •       (  |  jsao)  73. 

3.  Condition  as  to  property;  rank. 
A  man  whose  state  and  cense  .  .  .  you  are  familiar  with. 

B.  Jonmt,  IKscoverka. 
cense*  (sens),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ceaarff,  ppr.  rent- 
ing.   [<  MB.  eemen,  tewm,  br  apheresis  for 
e»<«i«ea,  incense:  see  is«it*A  r.]    I.  fraiw. 
To  perfume  with  odors  from  burning  gums  and 
burn  incense  before  or  about. 


forated,  and  sometimes  dec 
and  designs  in  open-work. 

And  other  two  after  hem  with 
set  with  riehe  stones;  and  a  viole  of  sence. 

J**?*  a/  Arimatk*  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  la 

cenBOr2* (sen'ser),  n.  [<  en*e^  +  -rrt.]  One  who 
formerly  paid  cense-money.  rjee  censure,  a.,  5. 

censiont  (sen'shon),  n.  [v  L.  cenjtio(n-),  <  cen- 
tere,  value,  tax:  see  rcw«u*.]  A  rate,  tax,  or 
assessment.    Dtp.  Halt. 

consitaire  (F.  pron.  son-si-tir'),  n.  [P.,  a  copy- 
holder, <  ML.  *re»«if<irit«,  <  L>.  lYiuriin,  tax:  see 
eenjt,  reaact,  r^w-v">.]  In  Ifyench-Canadtan  late, 
a  tenant  holding  under  a  seignior  by  virtue  of 
payment  of  cens. 

cenao  (Sp.  pron.  then'sd), «.  [Sp. :  see  cea«yil.] 
In  Spanith-Jmerican  late,  a  ground-rent ;  an 
annuity  charged  upon  specific  property;  thr> 
right  to  a  periodical  payment  out  of  a  particu- 
lar fund  or  estate, 
censor  (son'sor),  n.  IL.  (>  Gr.  Kijvmjp),  a  Ro- 
man magistrate,  a  rigid  judge  of  morals,  <  cen- 
*ere,  pp.  cenma,  tax,  assess,  value,  judge,  con- 
sider, etc.]  1.  One  of  two  superior  magistrates 
of  ancient  Rome,  who  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifth  century  B.  c.  succeeded  to  certain  powers 
which  had  before  been  exercised  by  the  consuls. 
Their  functions  Included— («)  the  keeping  of  a  register 
(census)  of  all  Hmiuui  clUiena.  with  the  amount  o<  their 
property,  fortheemlaof  taxation,  and  for  the  claaslncathin 
of  the  citizens  according  to  their  pnsaeaasons,  from  the  rank 


out  orders,  Idack  and  gray,  eremitical  and  ceno- 

Stiitinffjteet. 

OenobitidaB,  Coenobitid»  (sen-o-bit'i-de),  «. 

pi.  [NL.  (prop,  f'trjto-),  <  Craooi'fa,  Ca-nctbitit, 
+  -ioVr.J  A  family  of  hermit-crabs,  resembling 
the  Pagnridte,  but  with  long  atitenniihv  and  of 
terrestrial  habits.  It  consists  of  tho  genera 
Cennbita  and  Birgn*. 

eenobitism,  ccflnobitism  (sen'o-bi-tizm),  n. 

[<  cenobite,  nrnobilr,  +  -i*m.)  The  state  of  be- 
ing a  cenobite;  the  principles  or  practices  of 
cenobitea.  Mitotan. 

cenobiom,  a.    See  eamobinm. 

cenobyt  fsen'6-bi),  n.  [<  LL.  eanobium  :  sec 
cenobttc.]  A  place  where  persons  live  in  com- 
munity.  Sir  ti. 


Cvawiau/s  the  wives  of  the  parish  faate. 

CAaueer,  Miller's  Tale,  L  156. 
The  Ralii  slug,  and  ceiue  his  altars  round.  Drydtn. 

XL  intrau*.  To  scatter  inceuse. 

Where  the  devil  la  resident,  that  he  may  prevail,  up 
with  all  superstition  and  Idolatry,  -  renaiisy,  painting  of 
Images,  eandlea,  palms,  aahea,  holy  water,  and  new  atu*. 
vice  of  mcn'a  Invetiling ;  as  though  man  could  Invent  a 
better  way  to  honour  Uod  with,  than  Cod  himself  hath  i 
pointed. 

He  c ciuft  A  :  the 
boy  strews  flowers. 
B.  Jtmson,  Every 

I  Han  out  of  his 
I II u iin i  nr.  li.  2. 

cense2*  (sens),  n. 

[<     ME.  CMWr-, 

em*,  by  apher- 
esis for  neen*e, 
iucense :  see  tn- 
cennrl,  «.]  In- 

The  unel  of  thl 
clothinirus  as  the 
smel  of  cent. 

u-frdif,  amk  iv. 
Ill  (UxU 

cense-moneyt 

(sens'inun'i),  n. 
Money  paid  as 
tax.  See  orn- 
*ure.  a.,  5. 

censer1  <»en'- 
ser),  ».  (<  ME. 
enter,  *en*rT,  by 
apheresis  for  rn- 
cvawr,  <  OF.  en- 
enter,  rnentier 


ut  senator  down ;  (*)  the  disciplinary  control  of  manners 
and  morals.  In  which  tlielr  power  waa  absolute,  both  In 
sumptuary  matters  ami  In  the  degradation  of  any  eitlcen 
from  hla  proper  <  laas  for  rcaaona  aflecting  the  moral  . 
material  welfare  'if  the  sute,  .«r  Its  tint  imp<.sltlon  of  flm 
thoao  deemed  by  them  to  lie 


at  will  upon  thoao  deemed  by  them  to  he  offenders  ;  (e) 
the  practical  administration  of  the  public  ftnanrea,  In- 
<•lu.ls.if  Mo-  ■  .»,«.. I  m  ler  II  e  liate  ■.(  I».th  dire.  :  aj.d 
Indirect  taiaUiin,  Uie  determining  of  the  expendlturee  of 
the  state  other  than  fixed  chargea,  the  letting  of  public 
contract*,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  public  works.  The 
magistracy  of  the  censors  waa  Interrupted  at  the  time  of 

* r,'.a.  W£XSZ£S7  "'d 
dlniLniahed  po' 


S.  An  officer  empowered  to  examine  manu- 
scripts, books,  pamphlets,  plays,  etc.,  intended 
for  publication  or  public  performance,  in  order 
to  see  that  they  contain  nothing  heretical,  im- 
moral, or  subversive  of  tho  established  order  of 
Beet 


far  as  I  know  at  present,  thai 
ilahop  of  Mentx,  tr.  the  year  II 
Aeavsnanis,  quoted  In  Introd.  to  Hales'a  ed.  of  Mllton'a 


l.lshi.p  of  Men 


ear  lass. 


>  nalea'a  ed.  of  Milton 
|Am>pagitk*a,  p.  xvIL 

8.  One  who  censures,  blames,  or  reproves ;  one 
addicted  to  censure  or  faultfinding; 
assumes  t  he  functions  of  a  critic. 
Ill-natur  d  ecnaoef  of  the  present  age.  Baaeammon. 

Let  me  tell  my  youthful  censor  that  the  neceaaltira  of 
that  lime  miulreii  something  very  different  from  what 
others  then  Hllgirested.  Burke. 

4.  (o)  In  old  universities,  the  title  of  certain 
masters  chosen  bv  the  nations  to  visit  the  col- 
leges nnd  reform  tuo  administration,  discipline, 
ami  instruction,  (h)  In  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  college  officer  whose  duties  are  similar 
to  those  of  dean;  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
one  of  two  fellows  having  similar  functions, 
called  wmor  and  junior  entor. —  S.  In  China, 
one  of  a  body  of  officials  stationed  at  Peking, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  Chinese  and  a  Man- 
chu,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  ' 
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lag  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and,  if  need  be, 
of  censuring  any  of  the  official*,  and  even  the 
r  himself,  for  any  act  which  they 


The 


sider  illegal,  extravagant,  or  unjust.  They  arc 
called  the  *'  eyes  and  ears  "  of  the  emperor. — 
Council  of  censors,  a  council  provided  J- ir  '•>  tin-  Con- 
stitution of  Peunaylvanla  from  1770  U>  17W),  and  by  tint 
of  Vermont  from  l.vo  to  IS70,  to  be  elected  once  in  seven 
'car*,  for  Die  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of 
State  officers  and  into  violations  of  the  Constitution, 


body  of 
lege"  of 
tor,  5. 


<sen'sor-at),« 


<  censor  +  -atts.]  A 
in  (Tuna,  the  col- 
See  r*n- 


.  (sen-so'ri-al),  a.    [<  censor  +  -till;  — 
1.  (belonging  to  a  censor,  or  to 
the  correction  of  public  morals:  as,  the  ceium- 

the  dignity  of  the  eques. 
of  the  people  In  gciier*1, 
I  In  »  great  measure  preserved,  by  the 
IlitJ^rrttjr  and  strict  exercise  of  the  munrial  power. 

J.  Adam,  Works,  IV.  Mi. 

8.  Pull  of  censure;  censorious;  severe:  as, 
"censorial  declamation,''  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry,  iv.  6.  [Kare.) 

eensortan  <sen-«6'ri-an),  a.  and  n.   [<  L.  rea- 
son'*"; (<  censor,  censor)  +  -as.]    I,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  censor;  censorial.  - 
The  cmsorian  power.      Avon,  Hist  Hen.  VIL,  p.  M. 

IL  «.  A  e«nsor;  a  critic. 


cenBurableneaa  (sen'shSr-a-bl-nei), 

state  or  quality  of  being  censurabl 
able ;  fitness  to  be  censured. 

This,  anil  divers  others,  arc  alike  In  their  lyiittu-aofriwsi 
by  the  unskilful,  lie  It  divinity,  phytic,  pocto .  etc, 

Ukitla-t.  Manner*  of  Eng,  People,  p.  403. 

censur&bly  (sen'shAr-a-bli),  ndV.  In  a  censur- 
able maimer ;  in  n  manner  worthy  of  blame, 
cenauralt  (sen'shftr-al),  a.  [<  rrmtiirr,  «.,  5,  + 
-of.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cense,  valuation, 
or  assi'asment :  as,  a  ansural  book  or  roll .  E. 
mili/,*,  1706. 
censure  (sen'shftr),  ii.  [as  F.  rwwure  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  It,  ccHveurri  =  D.  ceusuur  s  G.  l>an.  Sw. 
ryrwrur,  <  h.  censura,  the  office  of  a  censor,  a 
.  a  severe  judgment,  in  ML. 
so  tax,  asaesMnent,  <  on  acre,  judge,  etc 
•nsor,  and cf.  censei.]  It.  Judgment ;  opinion. 
Take  Bach  man's  century,  hot  roaervo  thy  judgment, 

Wm*  ,  Hamlet,  I.  S. 

Thla  work  and  myself  I  humbly  present  to  your  approred 
i,  It  being  the  utmost  of  my  withe*  to  hare  your 
'  my  weighty  and  persplcuoua 
r«o«t«T,  Ded.  to  Duct 

2t.  Judicial 


cent. 

officially ;  It  la  the  art  of  oDe  having  authority, 
la  to  expreaa  an  unfavorable  opinion  ;  it  it  lei 
than  the  prerioaa  terms.  Mfmoiutralt  iriih  and  t 
lain  ir.th  are  more  argumentative  and  Imply  uiurv  ol  ad- 
vice  than  either  reproee  or  censure ;  Uiey  alio  apply  only 
til  acta  now  taking  place  or  about  to  take  place,  while  ern- 
tstnt  applies  only  to  what  la  past.  To  reprwieA  a  person  ia 


to  lay  blame  upon  bim  in  dlrvet  addreu.  and  with  feeling, 
to  endeavor  tn  tlieme  him  with  what  he  has  done.  The 
wnrda  advance  in  the  degree  of  likelihood  that  the  persou 
mi»Nil.  etc.,  does  not  admit  the  fault  fur  which  be  la 
taken  to  task.  Seethed 
Under  admonition. 


But  thus  It  It  when  petty  priaciaua 
Will  needs  step  up  to  be 


Iv. 


[  (  Li.  ClfrWonH*, 

tor ;  see  censor.] 


(aen-ao'ri-os), 
pertaining  to  a  censor,  <  censor 

1.  Addicted  to  censure;  apt  to  blame  or  eon- 
severe  in  commenting;  on  others  or  on 

miners,  writings,  etc. ;  captious ; 
as,  a  censorious  critic. 
A  dogmatical  spirit  Inclines  a  man  to  he  emtorimt  of 
kit  neighbours.  W'aftt,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

2.  Implying  or  expressing  censure:  as,  een- 
sorious  remarks. 

My  Imperfections,  which  haue  no  helpe  but  the  alt  line 
af  your  glorious  Nam*  to  he  sheltered  ft 


ansorship  (sen'sor-ship),  n.  [<  censor  +  -ship.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  censor;  the  time 

during  which  a  censor  holds  his  office  Censor - 

•hip  of  the  press,  a  regulation  which  formerly  prevailed 
in  most  countries  ut  Europe,  ami  la  atlll  In  force  In  tome, 
according  to  which  manuscripts,  printed  books,  pamphlet*, 
play*,  and  newspapers  are  examined  by  officials,  civil  or 
eccscsiaatlcal.  appointed  tor  the  purpose,  who  are  empow- 
ered to  prevent  publication  or  suppress  any  parts  of  the 
test  it  they  And  anything  In  such  books  or  writings  ob- 
noxious to  the  prevailing  political  or  religion*  system  A 
'  censorship  ol  the  press  was  established  by  the  Jto- 


■  Catholic  Church  as  early  as  1Mb,  and  Is  still  enforced  so 
far  at  Its  authority  extend*.  In  England  there  were  "  licens- 
ers* of  hooka,  who  were  for  the  most  part  bishops  ;  a  gen- 
eral system  of  censorship,  established  by  a  decree  of  the 
Star  Chamber  in  1637,  remained  In  force  during  the  civil  war, 
and  was  confirmed  by  act  ut  Parliament  In  lAts.  Against 
this  act  Milton  pn*te*ted  in  his  "  AreopagUica  :  a  speech 
tor  the  liberty  of  I'ullceueed  i'rllltlue.  The  rensonihrp, 
or  license  system,  was  abolished  in  England  in  ISM.  fn 
France  a  general  censorship  of  the  ure*a  elliled  from  the 
hitru<luctl.m  ot  printing  till  17S9,  when  It  was  at* dished ; 
and  it  lias  since  been  several  tinn-i  restored  with  various 
ameliiiratiiina  and  asul'i  alwllahed,  finally  in  l».u>  though 
a  modified  censorship  of  newspapers  was  afterward  estab- 
lished and  still  exists.  In  Rossis  there  Is  a  very  rigid 
censorship  of  the  press.  In  Spain  the  censorship  was 
stulished  by  the  C.  institution  of  1S.T7.  In  <>ctmsny,  after 
great  vicisaltudea,  the  censorship  has  remaineil  alioUabeil 
ttiice  lMa.  There  la  no  authoritative  censorship  In  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Isenmark,  the  Netherlands,  or  Belgium,  hut 
penalties  are  imtmeed  upon  those  who  otfeml  through  the 
press.  In  the  United  States  the  press  ia,  and  always  hat 
been,  ahwdutely  free  from  any  form  of  political  or  ccclcsi- 
etuMirship. 

,t  (sen  *h$-al),        [=  P-  ccnimcl  8p. 
cciMudl  =  pg.  censiat  =  It.  centuaU,  <  L.  cewm- 
aUi,  <  crwrtu,  census.]    Relating  to  or  contain- 
ing a  census, 
A  reani.if  roll  or  honk. 

.Sir  W.  TempU,  Int  to  Hist,  Eng..  II.  r.7t(Ord  MS.X 


_  (Rcn'shOr-a-bl*.  a.    f<  o-n.'tiire',  r., 
+  -oo(e.]    iAeserving  censure;  blamable;  cul- 
"ij  reprehensible :  as,  •  oe-wruraW<  -Mirson ; 


condemnation.      Capt.  John  Smith.  True  Travels.  I.  6e. 
-lyn.  Hypercritical,  faultflndlmr,  carping,  caption*, 
cenaorioualy  (sen-ao'ri-us-li),  adv.   In  a  cen- 
sorious manner. 

It  Is  often  said,  eensoriouilti,  to  be  a  great  ailvantago 
possessed  by  the  clergy,  that  no  one  can  answer  them. 

Gladil.,nt,  Might  of  Right,  p.  15t 

censoriousnegs  (sen-ao'ri-us-iies),  a.  The  qual- 
ity of  bciiifc  censorious  or  faultfinding:  dlsposi- 
•  » to  blame  or  condemn ;  the  habit  of  c 


formal 

To  you.  lord  governor, 
•  of  Ibis  hellish  villain 
i  tune,  the  place,  the  torture. 

A"***.,  Othello. 

3.  Beelet.,  a  penalty  imposed  upon  an  offender. 

It  may  consist  fn  public  rebuke  or  In  temporary  or  perma- 
nrnt  suspension  from  oommunlorj  or  from  ofiice.  See  ifit- 
dfUnt. 

The  time  being  expired  that  Mr.  John  Lyford's  ernttire 
was  to  take  place,  he  was  to  far  from  answering  their 
hopes  by  amendment,  at  he  bail  doubled  his  evil. 

S.  Marlon,  New  England  *  Memorial,  p.  12S. 

4.  The  act  of  criticizing,  especially  of  finding 
fault;  criticism;  expression  of  blame  or  disa] 
probation;  faultfinding;  condemnation; 
madvereion. 

What  over  the  actions  of  Princes  are,  they  are  liable  to 
the  eeiwurta  of  the  people. 

SB 


isap- 
ani- 


II.t  tsssMNt,  To  pass  an  opinion,  especially  a 
severe  opinion;  judge:  followed  by  »/  or  on. 

Amongst  the  rest  that  renmmf  vf  ber  rurinui  fauoura, 
there  waa  one  Kignor  Bernardo. 

(Vreeiw,  Sever  liw  Late  (Dyce  exLX  Int..  p.  xxL 
Tit  a  psaalng  shame, 
That  I.  unworthy  lK«ly  as  I  am, 

( munov  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Shak.,  T.  ti.  of  V.,  1.2. 
(son'shor-er),  a.   One  who  < 
num.  who  ia  possessed  of  real  I 
■  pullll 

iter  regarua  ma  cm 

 I  (aen'sus),  n.    [L.,  a  registering  and 

rating  of  persona  and  property,  a  census,  a  cen- 
sor's list,  registered  property,  wealth,  <  ceiiterc, 
tax,  rate,  assess,  Cf.  oriw1.]  1.  In  Rom.  an- 
tiq.%  (n)  A  registered  statement  of  the  particu- 
lars of  a  citi/.en'B  property  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  (b)  An  enumeration  and  register  of 
the  Kotnan  citizens  in  their  appropriate  classes, 
with  reference  to  tribe,  family,  children,  slaves, 
freedmen,  etc.  (c)  The  drawing  up  of  such  a 
register.  See  cewtor,  1. —  2.  In  modern  times, 
an  official  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  state  or  country,  with  details  of  sex  and  age, 
family,  occupation,  possessions,  etc.  a  census 
has  horn  taken  by  the  t'tilted  Htatea  once  In  ten  years,  be 
gliinlag  with  17W:  and  many  of  the  Mutes  take  an  Inter- 
mediate census.  The  Brsl 
pies  ot 
the  i  ■ 


ration  of  the  peo- 
waa  made  In  1901.  stneo 
at  lieen  taken  every  ten 
is  taken  at  interval..  .,f 
three,  five,  or  tlx  years. 

By  the  first  eenwus,  taken  in  1700—  three  years  after  the 
call     the  population  ol  Ule  I'nited  States  amounted  to 
CuMiism,  Works.  L  170. 

'  (aen'sns-pa'per),  a.  A  schedule 
or  form  left  with  the  head  of  each  household  on 
an  occasion  of  taking  the  census,  to  be  filled 
up  with  the  names,  ages,  occupations,  etc.,  of 
all  the  members  of  the  household,  and  to  be 
given  up  to  the  enumerators  on  the  statutory 
day. 

cent  (sent),  a.  [<  ME.  cent,  <  OF.  owif,  F.  cent 
—  Sp.  ewtiio  =  Pg.  It.  cento,  <  L.  centum  =  AS. 
AW,  hund-red,  £  Asmd-rcd,  q.  v.]  It.  A  hun- 
dred. 

And  broght  with  hem  many  stoat  cent 

Of  greet  tordyuges.  ftclanan,  I.  I4SX. 

2.  [Cf.  ecntaru,  centime]  The  hundredth  part 
of  a  dollar,  a  rupee,  or  a  florin ;  especially,  in 
the  United  States,  a  coin  of  copper,  or  copper 


Uliny/Uet,  Sermons,  I.  vlL  (1S70X 
not  expect  my  praise. 
J'ope,  EplL  to  SaUres,  II.  113. 


In  nilnds  nnttrengthened  by  right  culture  there  Is  a 
perverse  belief  that  they  can  only  raise  themselves  by 
lowering  whatever  standi  bestde  them.  Therefore,  when 
all  the  world  turned  critical  lieforo  the-  sclioulmatter  was 
well  abroad,  cesuwre,  that  simply  meant  expression  of 
opinion,  with  a  tense  even  of  tome  admitted  value  to  be 
ascertained,  cams  to  moan  clilelty  or  only  condemnation. 

J.  JTorfey. 

5f.  A  custom  which  formerly  prevailed  in  sev- 
eral manors  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, by  which  all  tho  inhabitants  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  were  summoned  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  lord  of  tho  manor,  to  pay  eleven  pence 
per  poll,  and  a  penny  a  year  ever  after  as  cense- 
money  or  common  fine.  The  persons  thus 
sworn  were  called  center*.  E.  Pkitliin,  1706. — 
Absolution  from  censures,  See  uatnf Kfmw.  =  Byn.  4. 
^ifwiontfws,  Jtfum'fion,  etc.  (see  admtmitiimX  stricture, 


.that 


reprobation,  disapproval,  reScctlou,  dispraise,  reproval. 

censure  (sen'shttr),  r.;  pret.  and 
ppr.  ctwnring.   [<  censure,  ».] 
estimate ;  reckon ;  regard ; 

Should  I  say  more,  you  well  might 
(What  yet  I  never  waa)  a  flatterer 
s-iefe»er(u«filnofA«-X 

BalSt 

2f.  To 
tence. 

Cmmrt  me  In  your  wisdom,  and  awtkc  your  senses, 
you  may  the  better  Judge.  .<»■*.,  J.  c.,  III.  s. 

Quoth  Kotierto,  I  tooke  you  rather  for  a  Gentleman  of 
great  Ifulnir.  fur  If  by  outward  hablte  men  abould  be  ceie 
rureif,  I  tell  you.  you  would  bee  taken  for  a  substantial] 
uiaiL  i't>-.tic,  Uroata-wortli  of  Wit 

Some  were  reatsireef  to  the  whlpplrur  post,  tome  burned 
In  tile  hand,  but  two  were  condemned  to  die. 

Quoted  In  Co;g.  JiJin  Smith  i  True  Travel*,  II.  im. 

3.  Eeele*.,  to  discipline  by  public  rebuke,  etc. 
Sec  oiwraire',  n„  3.-4.  Toeriticize,  especiallyBd- 
vorsely;  find  fault  with  and  condemn;  blame; 
express  disapprobation  of:  as,  lo  censure  a  man, 
or  his  manners  or  conduct;  to  ocnjrorr  a  book. 
Shcc  Is  a  malne  deridcr  to  her  capacltie  of  those  that  are 


whose  value  is 
the  hundredth 
part  of  a  dol- 
lar, or  about 
the  same  as  an 
English  half- 
penny. tHher 

dollar,  nrc  divid- 
ed In  th-.'  same 
way,  as  the  Span* 

lah  dollar,  dnro,  or  piastre,  though  not  In  Spain ;  also,  the 
Imtch  florin  and  the  East  Indian  rupee  In  Ceylon  and  the 
Mauritius.  Abbreviated  c,  ore*. 
3t.  An  old  superficial  measure  of  Belgium, 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  bonnier.  Simmons.— 
4f.  An  old  game  at  cards:  so  called  "because 
100  waa  the  game  "  ( \~arcs).   Also  spelled  mnt 

,  a~eeul  the  reverse  of  which  was 


Bp.  Rartr,  Mlero-cosmogrsphle.  A  Shee  Precise  Hypocrite. 
We  laugh  at  vanity  oftener  than  we  censure  pride. 

Iturkritiiutrr. 

Clarendon  censures  the  continental  governments  with 
great  hHlernea*  for  not  interfering  in  our  internal  dis- 
tentions Jfcinnutaj/,  Halhutis  Const  Hist 
-  Syn.  4.  /tsyirore,  Itfhutr,  fteftrimniui.  Onswre.  Rn*\<**\ 
itmlf  trilh.  KxfMrtutait  lei/A,  Ktftnatk,  chide,  reprebeml. 
take  to  task.  rate,  lierste.  aeold,  upbrsid,  lecture.  To  re 
/^■iy  Is  to  admonish  with  dlsarifinitiatlon,  T 


UskCssS,tsBSt 

marked  with  horitonul  hnrs-  Link  cent,  a  cent  coined 
by  the  United  HUtea  in  170.1,  the  r.  verse  of  which  t-ire  a 
circular  device  of  a  chain  of  thirteen  links 
cent.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  centum,  a  hun- 
dred :  used  in  per  cent,  for  per  centum  (in  or  by 
the  hundred) :  as.  interest  at  10  per  cent. ;  fifty 
j*r  coil,  of  the  ] 
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centage 

centage  (sen'taj),  «.  [<  emt  +  -age.  Cf.  per- 
centage] Rate  by  the  cent  or  hundred ;  per- 
centage. [Rare.] 

cental  (sen  Hal),  ti.  and  n.    [<  L.  centum.  —  E. 

kundrwl,  +  w»/.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred ;  reckoning  or  proceeding 
by  the  hundred. 

*IL  ».•  A  weight  of  100  pounds  avoirdupois, 
used  at  Liverpool  for  corn,  and  proposed  to  bo 
generally  adopted  in  the  trade  ana  commerce 
of  Great  Britain. 

centaur  (sen'tar),  ».  [<  Ij.  centaurus,  <  Or.  mv 
mi/xif ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  In  Or.  myth., 
a  monster,  half  man  and  half  home,  descended 
from  Ixiou  and  Nepholo,  the  cloud.  T!k  myth  la 

probably  of  Kattern 
origin.  Thi:  i'cn- 
taurs,  aupponed  to 
have  Inhahttrd 
lllewaaiy.  were  rude 
and  aarace  helnm, 
cmliodylnjr  the  de- 
atrurtlve  and  un- 
governable forces 
of  nature.  Chiron. 
Die  wlae  inatructor 
of  Achillea,  and 
Pholut,  the  friend 
of  Herclllet,  were 
bcoeficeut  cell* 
taura.  In  art  the 
centaur  waa  orhtl 
nallymirvM-iitedaa 
h  complete  man,  to 

tMMlV  WeT* 

attached,  behind, 
the  barret  and  hind 
quarters  of  a  horse ; 
later  this  urutainly 
combination  was 
al«»itoiiexl.  and 
aaa  tiiilvcra&lly  re- 
placed hy  the  form 
in  which  tlx*  h  iiinan 
body  to  the  waiat  took  the  place  i.f  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  home.  Eutopics  of  the  primitive  ty|«i  of  centaur 
survive  on  archaic  painted  vases.  In  a  few  unalt  hrontea, 
terra -co  tta*.  etc..  ninotiit  the  reliefs  from  the  Uoplt  of 
«,  and  lit  certain  walrpaliitliifa. 
Come,  come,  l«e  everyone  officioa! 
To  make  thia ' 


8S4 


center 

man:  aa,  the  centenary  of  Burn*;  the 


the  heavriu  In  order  of  l>ri(jhtneai.   Theae  two  atari  an    of  a  great 

uuh^^^il^iil^  r?ri!l*  KSmhul^n«    centenary  of  the  Constitution  "of  the  United 

'   States.   [Now the  usual  meaning.]—  3.  A  een- 


CjjtlujIiMi,  Kooie. 


Ilia  banquet,  which  1  with  may  prove 
i  and  bloody  ll.au  the  {'raMwr.'feaat. 

V,*k  ,  Tit,  And.,  v.  i 

S.  [cap.]  The  constellation  Centaurus. —  3.  In 
Act.    See  luigittary. 

Oentanrea  (sen-ta'nJ-B), «.  [NL.,<  L.  rentauria, 
-fiwt,  -ion,  <  Or.  lavrui ptiav,  -tav,  -in,  -ia,  -if,  cen- 
taury, <  Kr'vravpoc,  eentaur;  feigned  to  have 
cured  a  wound  in  the  foot  of  the  eentaur  Chi- 
ron.] 1.  A  very  extensive  genua  of  herbaceous 
plants,  natural  order  CompotiUt,  allied  to  the 
thistles.  Tin-  aperica  are  annual  nr  perennial  hcrha,  with 
altrrnaU.  leave*  and  tingle  headt,  all  tin-  floreta  uf  which 
are  tubular.  They  are  found  In  F.ilrope,  western  Atia,  and 
northern  Africa,  with  a  tingle  tpeclet  In  the  t'nited  state*, 
and  two  or  threr  in  Chill.  The  annuala,  C.  Tadniu  (corn- 
blueliottlrX  C.  moo'Aafa  (purple  or  white  tuftan),  and  ('. 
ittarroleta  (yellow  tultanl,  are  aomctinic*  cultivated  in  gar- 
dent,  aa  are  alto  tome  percnnialt  etpecially  for  their  foil, 
are ;  but  tlio  ipeelrt  in  icenrral  are  of  very  little  import 
tance,  and  many  are  mere  weed*. 
2.  [f.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

I  (sen'ta-res),  ...    [<  <r»f««ir  +  -**>.] 


The  Coastellttkifi  Centaurus, 

two  Man  of  the  ace  I  maviiltudo  ami  seven  of  the  third, 

and  l»  a  iplendhl  nm-t.  ilatlon. 
centaury  (sen'tu-ri),  n.  [<  ME.  centaurie,  cen- 
tury (Chaucer),  <  L.  cenfrtarm:  seo  I'cMfaiirai.j 
The  popular  name  of  various  plants,  chiefly  of 
the  knapweetl,  Ventaurfa  nigra.  Ttie  greater  cen- 
taury of  the  old  herbali  waa  a  irentianaceout  plant.  CMira 
ner/ufui/ii,  and  the  leaaer  centaury  wa*  Erythnm  CrrUnu- 
rium.  In  the  r  f  lied  SUlet  Uie  name  U  itlven  to  tpeciea  of 
tile  icentla  SatJxttin. 

centaVO  (Kp.  Jiron.  then-ta'vo),  n.  [Sp.,  <  L. 
renfuin,  a  hundred :  gee  kumlritl.]  A  cent,  or 
hitndreilth  part  of  a  dollar  or  )i«»o,  in  Chili, 
Paraguay,  Venezuela,  Manila,  etc. 

centen  (Sn.  prou.  then-tan' ),  n.  [Sp.  crn  tin,  <  L. 
rvnfcsi,  pi.,  a  hundred  each:  see  centenary, " 
Spanish  gold  coin,  tho  doblon  de  Isal  ' 
struck  in  1834,  and  worth  *5.02  in  United 
gold. 

centenaar  (sen'te-nar),  n.  (D.,  si  G.  Dan,  Sw. 
wHfncr,  <  L.  omfritariiw,  of  a  hundred :  see  hcn- 
tcnary,  ctNtner,  and  cf.  cantar  and  quintal,  all 
nit.  identical.]  The  Amsterdam  hundredweight 
or  quintal,  equal  to  100  pounds  avoirdupois. 
See  wafner. 

centenarian  (sen-te-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n.   [=  F. 

eentenaire  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eentenario,  <  L.  cfafcaa- 
mim:  see  centenary  and  -a».]    I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  centenary,  or  to  a  person  one  hun- 
dred years  old. 
IX  n.  A  person  a  hundred  years  old  or  older. 

Theae  Icenaua;  UtU  are  rrvlaed  at  Irregular 
alive  at  th*  time  of  the  " 


and  all 


babe  to  tho< 


HI.lZ.iult.] 


]  plHure 
of  whleh 


•m  auekllnf  her  y<iunR, 
hb  h  foriiot  the  painter  in  the  aubject. 

*.'«iei>e.  lint..  II.  »tL 

centaurian  (sen-t4'ri-an),  a.  [<.  centaur  +  -i«n.] 
Pertaining  to  a  centaur.  C.  O.  iluller,  Manual 
of  Archieol. 

centauxiet,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  centaury. 

centaurlze  (sen'ti-riz),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  n-n- 
tauriitil,  I'pr.  crntauri:ing.  [<  centaur  +  -i:e.] 
To  net  like  a  centaur;  make  a  brute  of  one's 
self.    Young.  [Karc.] 

centauromachla  (sen-ia'rv-mak'i-ji),  ».  [L.] 
Same  as  ccntauromachy. 

Ttie  n-venteeii  known  anthine  illiutntiona  of  thia  ««- 
fdiiri'oaftrA«ii. 

J.  r  Ctiirtr.  \r,  h*^A  Invaatl^atlnntat  Aww.  issi,  p.  10H. 

ccntauromachy  (sen-til-rom'a-ki),  »i.   [<  L, 

CeHtauromachia,  name  of  a  poeni,  <  <tr.  artTatyw- 
ua\ia,  <  aVi  ruiyey-  centaur,  +  fioxv,  fight,  con- 
test.]  In  art  and  arrhant.,  a  contest  in  which 
centaurs  fake  purt;  especially,  a  fight  between 
centaurs  and  men;  in  Or.  myth..  »  tinttle  lw- 
tween  Hercules  and  the  centaurs,  or  between 
the  Lapithtf,  aided  by  tho  Atheniaiis,  and  the 


P.  n 

centenarlanism  (son-te-na'ri-an-iism),  n.  [< 

crnfc««r>rt;i  +  -)>m.]  The  condition  or  state  of 
living  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  or  more. 

fact*  eunccrnlna  «vn/ei»nri'aroL#iH  are  atill  more  alum- 
dant  in  the  nineteenth  «t  utury  (than  In  the  elihtao  ntti). 

!•«]>.  Sri.  M-,,  XX.  10O. 

centenaril,  ».    Plural  of  rrnfc»«rii«r. 

centenarlous  (sen-te-na'ri-us), «.  [<L.cca- 
ttnariut:  see  centenary.']  Belonging  to  a  hun- 
dred years.  [Rare.] 

centenarlUS  (sen-to-na'ri-tis),  a.;  pi.  rrsfeiMirii 
(-i).  [ML.,  <  L.  rrNfriKiriMs,  comsisting  of  a 
hundred:  see  centenary.]  In  the  BtlM  and 
other  Teutonic  legal  systems,  the  president  of 
the  court  of  the  hundred. 

The  fwnf«*Htniut  or  thiihglniua  of  the  Frank  law  waa  the 
elected  head  of  hU  hutidrenl,  and  eserelavd  ht»  Jurladictiou 
in  company  with  tlie  klnu'a  taeebaro, 

StuUu,  fonrt.  Hlat.,  I  4i. 

centenary  (sen'te-na-rl).  a.  and  h.  [<  L,  ocii- 
tenariwi,  consisting  of  a  hundred,  relating  to  a 
hundred,  <  ccntrni,  a  hundred  each,  distrihutivo 
adj.,<  reulaiw  =  E.  hundred:  seo  tciif,  and  cf. 
ccsfdionr,  centner,  cantar,  and  quintal,  all  ult. 
<  L.  eentenarinii.  In  popular  use  centenary,  by 
confusion  with  cen  tennial,  is  usually  regarded  its 
connoting  a  hundred  years.]  I,  a.  Relating  to 
or  consisting  of  a  hundred ;  relating  to  a  period 
of  a  hundred  years;  recurring  once  in  every 
hundred  years:  as,  a  centenary  festival  or  cele- 
bration. 

(VnreiKiry  aolemnltlca 
hundred  year*. 


CeNfenariM,  he  Uiouxht,  mtut  have  been  ravena  and  t-  r 
b-iaea  SuufAry.  UocUir,  eltiii. 

centeniert,  »■  [<  F.  eentenier  =  Pr.  ccstmicr, 
a  centurion,  <  ML.  centenariu*,  a  centurion,  a 
minor  judge:  see  ernfenaritur.]  One.  of  a  divi- 
sion containing  a  hundred. 

They  are  an  hundred  rlauacn  out  of  every  town  and  rll- 
lace,  and  thereon  ware  teniH'd  erntenien  or  centurtaaa 

rime  a  SforeAoaiae. 

centennial  (seu-ten'i-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
centennis,  a  hundred  years  old,  <  L.  cthiIuhi,  =  E. 
hnndrnl,  +  axniix,  a  vear:  see  f  and  annual. 
Cf.  biennial.]  I.  a.  1.  Consisting  of  or  lasting 
a  hundred  years;  completing  a  hundred  years: 
as,  a  ernfcnnuif  etioch;  the  centennial  year. 

To  her  atone  I  raia'd  my  ai 
On  her  re»/™»iaf  day. 

Mm 

2.  Existing  for  a  century  or  more.  [Poetical.] 

That  opened  thmuith  Iouk  line* 
Of  aacred  Ilex  and  centennial  pinea.  Lvna/rilou: 

3.  Happening  every  hundred  years ;  relating  to 
or  marking  a  centenary:  as,  a  centennial  cele- 
bration. 

II.  «.  The  commemoration  or  celebration  of 
an  event  wh  ich  occurred  a  hundred  years  before : 
aa,  the  centennial  of  American  independence. 
|  hVcenl  1 1876).] 
centennlally  (sen-ten'i-al-i),  adr.  One*  in 
every  hundred  years :  aa,  lo  celebrate  an  event 
rcMfraniflWi;. 

center1,  centre1  toWl'ter),  n.  [Ccnfrr  is  tho  reg- 
ular spelling  in  England ;  early  mod.  E.  usually 
ccNter,  but  also  centre,  <  OF.  centre,  F.  re«fre  = 
Pr.  centre  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  centra  =  D.  U.  Dan.  Sw. 
rcNfraiw,  <  L.  centrum,  <  tir.  livtfu*.  any  sharp 
point,  a  goad,  spur,  peg,  pin,  quill,  the  sta- 
tionary point  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  hence  the 
center*  of  a  circle,  <  hhtiiv,  prick,  goad.]  1. 
That  (Kiint  from  which  all  the  poitits  of  a  cir- 
cumference or  of  the  superficies  of  a  sphere 
are  equally  distant :  in  a  regular  figure  or  body 
the  center  is  a  point  so  sit  uated  with  reference 
to  the  circumscribed  circle  or  sphere.— 2.  The 
middle  point  or  part,  of  any  surface  or  solid. 

The  market-place, 
The  middle  <e»frr  of  tliia  i  nn«il  town. 

.SA«i  .  1  Hen  VI.,  IL  2. 
From  the  Kill  re  all  round  to  the  tea, 

1  am  lord  of  the  fow  1  and  the  brute.  Ctncprr. 
The  nnlrr  of  the  glacier,  like  tlial  of  a  river,  move*  more 
rapidly  than  tho  able*.     TymtiUl,  Konnt  of  Water,  p.  61. 

supposed  to  exist  in 
.  tu  the  ancient  attron- 
atricUy  it.  mlildle  point, 
en  called  .Imply  the  e«- 


fllem 

omy  thia  waa  tlm 
either  of  which  waa 
ter  by  the  older  porta. 


I  will  I 
hl.lt 

Shalt .  Hamlet,  U.  t 


LJ. 

of  the 


B 

A 
C 


IteraMie  Center. 
.4.  canter  e(iKedilel.l 


_  (sen-ta'rus),  n.    [L. :  see  crnf.inr.] 
i  ancient  south«m  constellntion,  situated  bo- 
l  Argus  and  Scorpio,  pictured  to  represent 
a  eentaur  holding  a  Bacchic  wand.   it«  !<rtgMasl 

alar,  •  l  entaurl  it  the  third  briulilevl  In  111-  heaven.,  lielnir 
a  i)uarter  of  a  uiairultude  briubter  than  Arvliinu;  it  It  of 
a  reddldi  color,    lit  aeo.nd  alar.  S^a  while  tt.ir,  is  shout 


hut  once  in  a 

fuller. 

H.  w. ;  id.  <v«fe»/irir'ji(-riz).  1.  The  space  of 
a  hundred  years. 

line  Inch  of  decreatc  in  the  growth  of  men  for  every  ren- 
tenaeu.  Ilaieirill.  Apoliv),  p.  48. 

What  I  call  by  thlt  name  ha»  srown  up  in  the  laat  ers- 
tenant  —  a  word  1  may  uae  b»  tlicnlfy  the  hiindrcil  year, 
nowendlns,  /*•  M.  r  "is,  ln<'i>mw|au>drutof  'let.  is.  IsiiS. 

2.  Tl  otiittiemonttiiin  ur  celebrnlion  of  Ihe 

hundredth  anniversary  of  any  event,  as  the  birth 


Where  truth  I.  hid. 
Within  the  renlrr. 

It  there  a  . 
Or  thunder,  my  cictavlo, 
Not  Mink  unto  the  r-nr, 
fUlehrr. 

4.  In  her.,  the  middle  {mint, 
whole  field  or  of  tho  chief  or 
base.  Thtu,  In  the  Illustration,  A 
U  the  ernter  of  Uie  atileld,  or  the 
frue-pollit.  H  i.  the  nibl.il.-  ihief- 
(Miint,  C  It  the  middle  bate  Jailllt, 
and  all  three  are  ealh-d  eeiifera, 

5.  One  of  the  points  of  the 
two  lathe-spindles  on  which 
an  object  to  lie  turned  is 
placed,  distinguished  as  the 
/rant  or  fire  center,  on  the 
spindle  of  the  head-stock, 
and  the  rfcarf  .-enter,  on  that 
of  the  tail-stock;  also,  one  of  twosimilarpoints 
for  holding  an  object,  to  lie  operated  on  by  some 
other  machine,  as  a  planing-machinc,  and  en- 
abling Ihe  object  to  bo  turned  round  on  its 
axis. — 6.  A  point  of  concentration  or  diffusion ; 
the  nucleus  about  which  or  into  which  things  are 
collected  or  from  which  they  diverge  oreitierge: 
as,  a  e  nter  of  attraction;  a  rrsfer  of  [tower. 

Theae  InttltuUont  collected  all  I 
tre,  klnxa,  noble.,  and  people. 

The  f.  nfrr  of  a  world'.  J 

Trnnymm,  In  1 

7.  Tlie  central  object:  the  principal  point:  the 
point  of  chief  interest  :  as.  the  renter  of  a  dip- 
lomatic negotiation. —  8.  MiliL:  (o) Inanarmy, 
the  li.tdv  oT  troofis  occupying  the  middle  placi* 
in  tlw  line,  between  the  wings, 
the  division  f 


(n)  In  a  fleet, 
and  rear  of  the 
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center 

line  of  Until.-,  or  between  the  weather  and  lee 
divisions  ill  the  order  of  nailing. — 9.  In  marka- 
maiuh ip :  (o )  The  part  of  a  target  next  the  bull's- 
eye.  Hence  — (6)  A  shot  striking  the  target 
within  the  circle  or  square  next  the  bull's-eye. 
— 10.  The  title  given  to  the  leaders  of  the  or- 
ganization of  Fenians,  tfic  seed  renter  Is  at  the  head 
ot  the  whole,  and  he  ha*  under  him  various  subordinate* 
ntlur.1  dutriet  renters,  etc 

11.  In  the  French  and  some  other  legislative 
assemblies,  the  name  given  to  the  group  of 
deputies  who  hold  moderate  views,  interme- 
diate between  the  Bight,  or  conservatives,  and 
the  Left,  of  which  the  extreme  is  tho  radical 
party.  In  the  German  Keichstag  and  the  Prussian  land- 
tag the  Center  consist*  o(  the  Cltrajnonuiic  party.  [Cau- 
ally  with  a  capital  letter.] 

12.  (a)  The  mean  position  of  a  figure  or  sys- 
tem: as,  the  center  of  mass  or  of  inertia.  (See 
below.)  (6)  A  point  such  that,  if  the  whole  mass 
considered  were  concentrated  there,  some  im- 
portant result  would  remain  unchanged :  as,  tho 
center  of  gravity.  —  Centex  of  a  bastion,  sen  battwu. 
—  Center  of  a  curve,  forraorly,  the  point  where  two  di- 
ameters concur ;  now,  a  point  such  that  every  radius  vector 
from  1 1  to  the  carve  la  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
one. — Center  of  a  dial,  the  point  from  which  the  nour- 
line*  radiate.—  Center  of  a  door,  the  pivota  on  which  the 
door  tarns.  — Center  of  a  flat  pencil,  of  rays,  the  point 
from  which  the  lines  of  the  pencil  radiate  —  Center  Of  an 
Involution, a  point,  O, such  that,  If  A  and  B  beany  pair  of 
correepoiMiinic  point*  of  the  Involution,  OA  x  OB  u  con- 
i  Li.  i:  —  Center  of  a  sheaf ,  the  point  through  which  all  the 
linee  or  pianos  of  the  aheaf  paaa.—  Center  of  attraction, 
an  attracting  point,  whether  fixed  or  movable.  —  Canter 
of  buoyancy,  same  aa  renter  of  displacement.  —  Center 
of  cavity,  a  metavevmter  (which  aeeV— Center  Of  collln- 
eatlon.  same  a*  cfnttr  o/  perspective.  Center  of  con- 
version. See  uMirerriVm.  ~  Center  Of  curvature  of  a 
plane  curve  at  any  point,  or  center  of  absolute  curva- 
ture ot  a  twisted  curve,  the  center  of  the  osculating  circle. 

Center  of  displacement  or  of  buoyancy,  tho  center 
of  maaa  of  the  water  displaced  by  a  ship  or  other  floating 
aoily. — Center  of  effort,  a  point  on  the  sails  of  a  vessel 
the  Impingement  upon  which  of  Uie  whole  force  of  Die  wind 
product*  the  same  effect  as  that  caused  by  the  wind  when 
uniformly  distributed  on  the  system  of  aalla.  Also  called 
center. vlic  and  eelse  point.  -  Center  of  equilibrium,  of 
bodies  Immersed  in  a  fluid,  a  point  such  that.  If  the  system 
were  suspended  from  It,  the  whole  would  remain  In  equl- 
librium.  —  Center  of  figure,  a  point  whose  distance  from 
every  piano  oqiiaU  the  average  distance  of  the  whole  figure 
from  tho  same  plane.— Center  Of  force,  an  attraction  or 
repelling  point— Center  of  friction,  of  a  body  resting 
on  a  base  and  turning  round  a  vertical  axis,  a  point  on  the 
base  at  such  a  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  that.  If  the 
mass  of  the  body  were  concentrated  there  while  II  con- 
tinued to  revolve  about  Uie  same  axis,  the  retardation 
would  be  the  same  as  In  the  actual  case.  —  Center  of 
iravlty,  a  point  snch  that  If  tho  whole  mass  of  the  body 
were  concentrated  there,  the  attraction  of  gravity  would 
Originally  and  still  often  used  for 
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center1,  centre1  (sen'ter),  r.;  pret. 
ccsfeTrei  or  eentrcil,  ppr.  centering  or  centring. 
[<  ceMfer1,  resrre1,  m.j   I,  trans.  1.  To  place  on 
a  center;  fix  on  a  central  point. 

One  foot  he  centred,  and  Uie  other  turn  d 
Bound  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 

Milton,  P.  L,  vii.  22S. 

2,  To  collect  to  a  point. 


center-rail 

and  pp.  center-chuck  (sen'ter-chuk),  w.  A  chuck  which 
can  be  screwed  on  the  mandrel  of  a  lathe,  and 
has  a  hardened  steel  cone  or  center  fixed  in  it ; 
jecting  arm  or  driver. 
_  (sen'ter-dril),  >e.  A  small  drill 
used  for  making  a  short  bole  in  the  ends  of  a 
shaft  about  to  be  turned,  for  the  entrance  of 
tho  lathe-centers. 

Thy  Joy»  are  <*wr*d  all  in  me  alone.  Prior,  center-fire  (Ren'ter-fir),  a.    Having  the  primer 

IX  tnfros*.  1.  To  be  placed  in  a  center  or  in  or  fulminate  in  the  center  of  the  base :  opposed 
the  middle.  to  rim-fire :  used  of  car- 

As  Ood  In  heaven  (ridges.    Also  central- 

is centre,  yet  extends  to  all ;  an  thou  [earth J,  sjre 
Centn'isp,  receiv  »t  from  all  those  orba.  *  -  ,  , 

MiU'.n,  p.  l.,  u.  too.  center-gage  (sen  ter- 
gaj),».  Aguideorgage 
used  in  centering  work 
in  a  lathe, 

center -guide  (sen'ter- 
gid),  n.   A  channel  or 
course  for  guiding  the 
chain  ot 
pulley. 

centering1,  centring1  (sen'ter-ing,  -tring), 
crnfcrl. 


e  point; 
a  focus, 


lit- 


r  ettemal  parts  of  It.  In  the  regulxr  solids  this  part 
■  s  with  the  center  of  gravity.  —  Center  of  mass, '  I 
al  system,  a  point  whose  distance  from  every  plane 
is  equal  to  Uieavcrajc  distance  of  the  whole  mass  from  the 
same  plane.  This  la  commonly,  but  Inconveniently,  called 
Iheensfero/jrrarify  (which  see,  above).—  Oenterof  mean 
alliances,  of  points  on  a  right  line,  such  a  point  on  tho 
Hue  that  tho  alielTaic  sum  of  Its  distances  front  the  for- 
points  vanishes,  —  Center  of  motion,  a  point  which 
Una  at  rest  while  all  the  other  part*  of  a  body  more 
d  it  — Center  of  oscillation,  a  point  in  a  pendulum 
■ucn  that,  if  the  whole  mass  of  Uie  pendulum  were  cnti' 
centrated  there,  Uie  lime  of  oscillation  would  remain  un- 
changed. It  coincide*  with  the  center  of  yvmisrowk  — 
Center  of  oastfleatlon.  See  tmti*entinti.— Center  of 
nerettaaton,  of  a  body  rotating  about  an  axis,  a  point  auch 
that,  If  part  of  tho  mass  wore  concentrated  there  ami  tho 
remainder  on  tho  axis,  Uie  statical  nvnment  ot  Uie  weight 
and  the  moment  of  inertia  would  he  tile  aanic  as  in  tho 
actual  case.— Center  of  perspective,  the  point  which  is 
collin car  with  every  pair  of  corresponding  points  of  two 
ftgurc*  in  perspective.  Also  called  center  o/  cvttineatiun 
and  renter  of  Aomulooy.  -  Center  Of  principal  Curva- 
ture, of  a  surface,  the  centers  of  the  maximum  or  minimum 
osculating  clrclea  at  any  point.  — Center  Of  projection, 
anoint  from  which  are  projected  right  lines  to  every  point 
of  a  figure,  and  planes  to  every  line  of  tho  tlgure. — Cen- 
ter of  resistance,  of  a  Joint,  the  point  where  the  resul- 
tant strews  traverses  the  Joint.—  Center  of  similarity '  r 
Similitude,  of  two  loci,  a  point  from  which  the  radii  rcc- 
turea  to  Uie  two  loci  in  Uie  same  direction  are  in  a  constant 
ratio :  Uie  vertex  of  a  cone  of  which  two  similar  and  simi- 
larly placed  figures  are  sect! oils.  —  Center  of  spherical 
curvature,  the  cenlerof  the  osculating  sphere  ofa  twisted 
curve.— Center  of  stress  ■  t  of  pressure,  In  any  surface, 
the  ]"  tint  where  the  resultant  atrea*  traverses  Ills  surface. 

—  Center  of  symmetry,  a  point  which  bisect*  the  dis- 
tance between  any  two  corresponding  points  of  n  figure 
having  the  reiiulalte  kind  of  symmetry.— Center  of  the 
harmonic  mean  -See  Aansumir.— Equation  of  the 
center.  See  ejunriois,— General  center,  the  old  name 
for  that  which  Ls  now  railed  Uie  enter  of  a  curve.  —  Har- 
monic center  of  the  nth  order.  See  harmonic.  - 
Instantaneous  center  of  rolling,  the  point  of  contact. 

—  Nervous  centers.  See  nervusia.—  Phonocamptlc 
center,  a  virtual  focus  of  soend.— Surface  of  centers, 
the  locos  of  tho  centers  of  principal  curvature  of  s  given 


9.  To  meet  or  be  collected  in  one 

concentrated  or  united  in  or 

e rally  or  figuratively. 
Our  hopes  must  centre  uti  ourselves  alone,  Jnyden, 
Life's  choicest  blessings  centre  all  In  home.  Cbsrorr. 
Religion  U  not  an  exclusive  impulse.   It  doe*  not  grow 

from  an  emotion  that  is  centred  wholly  upon  Ood  and  seek* 

do  other  object,  Channing,  Perfect  life,  p.  5. 

center2,  centre-  (sen'ter),  n.  [Also  formerly 
centry;  a  modification,  in  simulation  of  cotter' 
(with  which  the  word  is  now  confused),  of  tho 
earlier  differ,  cisfrf,  <  ME.  cynter,  <  OF.  eiafri 
F.  ctNfre,  "  a  centry  or  mould  for 
frame  of  wood  whereon  it  is  built, 
it  U  upheld  in  building"  (Cotgravo),  mod.  F.  on- 
line, center,  centering,  an  arch,  semicircle  (ML. 
eintrum,  eintorium),  =  Cat.  ciiidrio  =  8p.  cimbra, 
formerly  also  cimbria,  m  It.  eentina,  ft  center, 
centering,  frame  for  arch-work;  from  the  verb. 
F.  eintrer  =  Hp.  ct'isjo-rar  aw  It.  centinare,  arch,  < 
ML.  Vim,-?  nr<:iY ,  girdle,  incloeo  as  with  u  girdle. 
<  cinctpra,  OF.  retnfure,  cinture,  ft  girdle:  see 
cWnfarr,  cincture.  By  the  confusion  with  cen- 
ter^ (L.  centrum),  andfor  other  reasons,  the  word 
has  suffered  unusual  changes  of  form.  Cf .  een- 
frnio/-.]  An  arched  frame  on  which  the  arch 
of  a  bridge  or  any  vaulted  work  is  supported 
during  its  construction :  same  as  rv»  fcr«»j7a. 

Cynter  or  (read  e/J  maaiuiry  [vsx.  eyynt  of  mason rye|, 
eintorium.  Pram  ft.  Parr.,  p.  7S. 

center-bar  (sen'ter-bfir),  n.  In  a  drilling-  or 
l>o ring-machine,  an  arbor  to  which  the  cutting- 
tools  are  made  fast:  a  boring-bar. 

center-bit  (sen'ter-bit),  n.  A  carpenters'  bor- 
ing-tool, having  a  central  point  or  pivot  and 
two  wings,  called  a  scriber,  or  vertical  cutting 
edge  for  severing  the  fibers  in  ft  circular  path, 
and  a  router,  which  cuts  horiaontftlly  and  re- 
moves the  wood  within  the  circle  of  the  scriber. 
See  W<1,  fi— Plug  center-bit,  a  modified  form  of  the 
ordinary  centcr-lMt,  in  which  the  center  point  or  -pin  la 
enlarged  Into  a  at  out  cylindrical  plug,  which  may  exactly 
fill  s  hole  previously  bored,  ami  guide  the  tool  in  the  pro- 
cess ot  cutting  out  a  cylindrical  countersink  around  tlii*, 
aa,  for  example,  to  receive  the  bead  of  a  screw  bolt. 

center-block  ( sen'ter-blok),  h,  A  wooden  block 
put  under  the  center-plate  of  a  ear- truck  to 
raise  it  to  the  required  height. 

center-board  (scti'ter-bord),  «.  A  shifting 
keel  passing  through  a  slot  in  a  boat's  bottom 
and  swinging  on  ft  pin  at  the  forward  lower 

corner.  Jt  is  ntnahle  of  lieing  hoisted  or  lowered  Ui  a 
easing  or  well.  When  lowered  below  the  IkhsIs 
it  acts  as  a  proJecUngkeel;  and  when  triCOd  up 


At  A  a  show*  in*  manaer  ef 
gaviii*  the  *ngle  to  whUXj  s 
Tstnc-cnttsr  should  lie  Uimed  : 
at  8.  ib*  Jingle  10  ■Has  s  smew- 

thfcsil  cuulng*w»l  thouM  US 
gmunil :  and  *t  C,  the  eorretl- 
7««  of  die  i  " 


it  a  I 


[<  center^,  centre1,  +  -i*g1.]  The  act  of  foe 
ing;  specifically,  the  operation  of  bringing  the 
f  lenses  into  line. 


!  .'Ji,  till  centering'J,  centring-  <sen't«r-lng,  -tnng),  ». 
r  an  arch,  the  .<  (VHlrr\' fentre^  .,„yi.]  The  framing  of 
.  and  whereb)     .   b    b  which  an      h  M  of  B  bril)     or  any 

)).  mod.F.ctn-       .I?!.,  ^r-i-  -•  lia  sTT-jS 

tt 

iet 

f 


xmiMetl  work,  ia  supported  during  it*  erwtion. 
Tlw-  wnlerinit  of  a  tot«!^,  like-  that  of  any  Otte  arch  or 
vault,  avrvot  to  kovp  tho  ■toitr»  or  vuu»oln  ia  f 


Cestetliv.  W.strr.xi  liriilpw,  LotkIi 
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rrquUitP  number  of  atone*  In  t 
tlan  of  the  n-ntfriiu  U  a  malt 
care  of  the  architect  or  build- 
en  fnuiiework  la  called  tirit 
beinu  (lone  what  li 


he  center.  Tlie  cuiwtrue- 
rr  (It'UiamlinK  the  utmoat 
The  removal  of  the  wood- 
tKf  ■  -  -  and  tm  Uiia 
tf  li  ;ii.-iil  of  the  iuch  takea 


A.  cceter-eeanl  op ;  *,  center -board  down :  ft,  cewter-toorti  tnm*. 

by  a  tackle  at  the  after  end.  it  is  completely  housed  wlUiln 
the  boat,  reducing  her  draft  to  that  of  the  keel  proper. 
In  England  often  called  drop-keel.  The  center  t»»rd  l> 
a  chanicterlstsc  featare  of  the  racing-craft  of  the  I 'tilled 
S tales, constltilUng  a  peculiar  type  lu  yacht*  and  cat-boat*, 
center-chisel  (sen'ter-chir'el), «.  Aoold-chisel 
with  a  sharp  point,  used  for  marking  the  cen- 
ter of  work  in  boring 


place,  the  central  vousaolrs sinking  a  little,  and  thoaein  the 
nanlarlslikff.  AI*o  center,  eesirr*,  and  formerly  einfer.cinf  re. 

If  a  framework  for  the  eenfn'niz  of  Uie  dome  were  to  be 
built  up  from  tho  ground,  they  stood  aghast  at  tat  quaa- 

^cV^VcS^Ci^  in  Middle  Acta.  p.  U*. 

Common  oenterlng ,  centering  without  a  truss,  but  with 
merely  a  tle  henin. 

centering-tool  (sen't6r-ing-tol),  n.  A  tool  with 
a  trumpet-shaped  mouth  into  which  the  end  of 
a  shaft  mav  be  inserted,  and  the  axis  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  drill  or  punch,  which  may  be 
driven  forward  to  drill  or  punch  a  hole  in  tho 
exact  axial  center  of  the  shaft. 

center-lathe  (scn'ter-laTH),  «.  1.  A  lathe  in 
which  the  work  is  supported  on  centers,  one, 
called  the  front  or  lice  center,  on  the  end  of  tho 
mandrel  in  tho  head-stock,  and  the  other,  call- 
ed the  cVicJfc  or  rfcviti  center,  on  the  axis  in  tho 
tail-stock,  the  latter  being  adjustable.— 2.  A 
lathe  having  two  posts  from  which  centers  pro- 
ject and  hold  tho  work.  It  la  driven  by  a  band  mak- 
ing one  or  more  turns  about  It,  ami  secured  at  It*  ends 
to  a  spring  l«ar  above  Uie  lathe  and  a  treadle  liclow  It. 
Also  called  vnte-tathe, 

center-mold  (scn'ttr-mold),  n.  A  templet  used 
in  making  circular  stucco  ornaments.  It  la  piv- 
oted at  the  center  of  the  proposed  figure  and  swept  round 
over  Use  plastic  material,  thus  filming  a  Bgure  according 
to  the  pattern  used. 

centerpiece  (sen'ter-pes),  «.  An  ornament 
intended  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  or  center 
of  something,  as  of  n  table,  ceiling,  or  mantel- 
shelf, or  between  other  omamenU. 

lie  might  have  missed  a  crnlee-piee*  or  a  choice  wine- 
cooler.  IlirkenA. 

center-pin  (sen'ter-pin),  «.  The  pivot  on  which 

the  needle  of  a  compass  oscillates, 
center-plate  (sen 'tor-plat),  «.   One  of  a  pair 

of  plates,  usually  made  of  cast-iron,  which  sup- 

Ca  car-body  on  the  center  of  a  truck.  Cnr- 
i1er>»  nod v  center-plate.    See  Wy,- 

Center-plate  bloclt.  See  ««<*>. 
center-punch  (aen'ter-punoh),  n.  A  tool  con- 
sisting of  a  small  piece  of  steel  with  a  hardened 
point  at  one  end,u«cd  for  making  an  indentation, 
such  as  to  mark  the  oenterof  a  hole  to  be  drilled 
or  a  circle  to  be  struck,  or  as  a  center  of  revo- 
lution in  a  lathe.    Also  called  dot-punch  and 

~"~  iT-rail  (sen'ter-ral),  n.    In  railways  and 
ways,  ft  rail  placed  between  the  ordinary 
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rails  in  ft  track.  It  is  used  an 
ascent  or  descent  of  steep  grades,  In 
clal  wheel*  on  the  )ocutn<itlv«. 

(sen'ter-sa),  ».  A 
i  into  bolts  for 


for  the 


for 


center-second  (sen '  ter-  sek ' ond),  a.  Having 
the  second  hand  mounted  on  tne  central  arbor: 
applied  to  a  watch,  clock,  or  other  timepiece  bo 
constructed. 

center-table  (sen't<T-ta'bl),  a.  A  table  placed 
or  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  a  room ; 
specifically,  a  parlor  or  drawing-room  table. 

A  book  .  .  .  for  the  student,  and  .  .  .  mare  likely  to 
And  1U  place  on  the  librmry^hell  than  thr  erisfre-faMe. 

LowtU,  Among  my  FUxikv  3d  srr.,  p. 

center-tools  (sen 'ter- tola),  n.  pi.   The  tools 
used  by  bookbinders  for  the  decoration  of  the 
centers  of  oruumentcd  squares, 
center-valve  (sen'U-r-valv),  «.    A  four-way 
r,  used  to  distribute  the 


gas  to  the  purifiers, 
center-relic  (sen'ter-vC'lik),  n.   Same  as  ecs- 

ter  of  effort  (which  see,  under  reaferT). 
centesimal  (sen-tes'i-mal),  o*.  and  n.  K  I*. 
cxntesimug,  hundredth  (ordinal  of  cmlum.  a  hun- 
dred :  see  cent,  and  cf.  rrnifirtr),  +  -at.]  I.  a. 
1.  Hundredth:  as,  a  centesimal  part.— 2.  By 
the  hundred:  as  " erntttimal  increase,"  Sir  T. 
Broicne,  Tracts,  p.       centesimal  division  of  the 

circle,  a  system  of measuring  mini.  *  lM  In  France.  Kach 
centesimal  degree  I*  Ihe  hundredth  part  .it  tin;  quadrant, 
■ti  l  U  divldedllllo  mw  hundred  erntmmal  uiiiitirrs,  and 
each  *A  Uieee  Into  one  hundred  cuttrunat  secoud*. 

IL  ».  In  atrith.,  a  hundredth ;  the  next  step 
of  progression  nfter  decimal  in  dividing  by  ten. 

Tile  neglect  of  a  few  trnlrjimaU  In  the  tide  of  the  cuts) 
would  bring  it  lu  an  equality  with  the  cube  ut  a  foot, 

Arbutkru*tt  Ancient  t'nin* 

centesimally  (son-tes'i-mal-i),  adv.  By  hun- 
dredths ;  in  or  into  a  hundred  parts. 

Tile  great  French  tables  uf  lotrarithtna  nf  liuinberB,  allies 
and  tangents,  and  natural  line*,  called  Tables  dll  I'adas 
tre,  in  which  the  <|uadranl  was  divided  eriwv.iW/y. 

JSnryr.  Brit.,  XIV.  413. 

centesiraate  (aen-tes'i-mat),  r.  f.;  pret.and  pp. 
ccntesimated,  ppr.  crntetimating.  [<  L.  eentes,- 
matus,  pp.  of  centesimarc,  takeout  Ihe  hundredth 
for  punishment.  <  mitnrimKir,  hundredth:  see 
centesimal.  Cf.  titeimate.]  To  pick  out  one  in 
a  hundred  of ;  inflict  the  punishment  of  ccntesi- 
mation  upon.  be  Quineey. 
centesimation  (sen-tes-i-ma'shon),  i».  [<  L.  as 
if  '  centesimatio(n-),  <  centesimarc,  take  out  the 
hundredth  for  punishment :  neecentcsimate.  Of. 
rfffiisuifioit.]  The  punishment  of  one  man  in  a 
hundred,  as  in  cases  of  mutiny  or  wide-spread 
desertion  from  an  army. 
Sometime*  the  criminals  were  decimated  by  lot,  as  sp- 
In  hilytilu*.  Taritna,  I'lutarcb,  Julius  Capllollnua, 
"  ins  a  ceM/esinw/ioii. 

Jrr.  Taylor,  Ductur  lUMtanllllm,  1L  122. 

_  (It.  pron.  eheu-tes'e-mo;  Sp.  then- 
tes'e-mo),  n.  [It.  and  Hp.,  <  L.  ccNtraimw,  hun- 
dredth: see  mtruntnnl.}  1.  In  the  monetary 
system  of  Italy,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  lira; 
in  that  of  Spain,  the  hundredth  of  a  peseta:  in 
both  equal  to  the  French  centime,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  franc,  or  about  one  fifth  of  a 
United  States  cent. —  2.  A  money  of  account 
in  some  South  American  countries,  about  equal 
to  a  United  State*  rent.  In  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Uruguay  it  is  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  peso ;  in  Peru,  of  a  sol. 

C«nte ami,  ».  [<  L.  c*-a«e*iiiisi*,  hundredth:  see 
centesimal.  Ct.  centime.]  The  hundredth  part 
of  a  thing,  as  of  an  integer.    £.  I'hillips,  1«06. 

Centetee  (sen-te'tei),  ».  [NL.  (Dligcr,  1811), 
<  Or.  arvrr/njr,  one  who  pierces,  <  uvtdv,  pierce, 
prick:  see  center'.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Centelulir,  having  long,  highly  special- 
ised canines  in  both  jaws,  no  external  tall,  and 
the  pelage  spiny.   It  contains  the  tenrer,  or  Mada 


saseaii  gToundnog  or  hedgehog,  C.  eeauHatut.  which  is 
Jmhi  \i  to  Ml  inches  long,  and  U  one  o(  tlie  Unrest  ani- 
mals of  the  order.     The  genus  has  often  been  referred  to 


the  farallv  AVinaornfnr. 

centetid  (scn-tet'Id),  n.  An  in 
rani  of  the  family  Crntctiittr. 

Centetida  (scn-tet'i-d6).  n.  [XL..  <  Cet.fr- 
tes  +  -><Ur.]  A  family  of  Madagascan  mammals, 
of  the  order  Insrctirora ;  t  he  tenrces  or  Madagas- 
can groundhog*  or  hedgehogs.  Th>  y  hare  a  si|iiat 
funu,  rnditnerttarv  lull,  and  *pines  in  the  prune;  the 
skull  is  cylindroconlc  and  without  liitcrorbital  constrtc 
tUid,  zygomatic  srehes.  or  post,  irldul  processes  There 
are  several  |«-ii< rx,  all  cinifllicl  t"  Mailagasc-ar  and  related 
to  the  West  Indian  S"triMI<mtvl& 

Oeiltetina  (#eii-te-ti'ne),  w.  [NL..<  (Vnfe- 
te*  +  -mo.!    The  eentetids  as  a  subfamily  of 
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centiare  (sen'ti-ar;  F.  pron.  soft-tyir'),  n.  rF., 
<  L.  centum,  a  hundred,  +  area :  see  art&,  a.  J  A 
square  meter;  the  hundredth  part  of  the  French 
are,  equal  to  1.19  square  yards. 

centlcipltOM  (sen-ti-sip'i-tus),  a.  [<  U  ceafs- 
cept  icenticijHt-),  hundred-headed,  (centum,  a 
hundred,  +  captif.  a  head.]  Having  a  hundred 
heads.    Smart.  [Rare.] 

centifldouB  (sen-tif'i-dua),  a.  [<  L.  cenUJhlu*,  < 
rcRiain,  a  hundred,  +  finderc  (■/  'Hd).  cleave,  = 
E.Mt>.j  Divided  into  a  hundred  parta.  [liarc.] 

centifollons  (sen-ti-f&'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  •pcafi/o- 
Huji  (in  fem.  centifolia  (sc.  row),  a  hundred- 
leafed  rose).  <  centum,  a  hundred,  +•  fohum, 
a  leaf, J  Having  a  hundred  leaves.  Johrwon. 
[Hare.J 

centigrade  (seu'ti-grad),  a.  [<  F.  centigrmle  = 
Sp.  ecntigrados  Pg.  It.  ccntigrado,  <  L.  centum. 
a  hundred,  +  gradun,  a  degree:  see  grade, .1 
1 .  Consisting  of  a  hundred  degrees ;  graduated 
into  a  hundred  divisions  or  equal  parts :  often 
placed  after  the  noun  which  it  qualities,  like 
<r»jr,  aroirdupom,  etc. —  2.  Pertaining  to  the 
scale  which  if  divided  into  a  hundred  degrees: 
as,  a  centigrade  degree. 

Its  abbreviation  is  r. :  as,  35°  C. 
Centigrade  thermometer,  a  thermometer  Introduced 
by  Celsius,  and  universally  u«*«l  by  physicist*,  which  di- 
vides tlie  Interval  between  the  frreilnii-  and  Uilunit-poInU 
of  water  into  1<>J',  the  aero  of  the  centigrade  thermometer 
lieiac  placed  at  the  frccilnK-iKdnt,  Klve  dmrees  centl. 
icrade are  e^piiviilcnt toU  Kalireuhvlt, and Uir jsilnt  marked 
10*  on  the  ccntiieraile  scale  correanonds  to  the  point  marked 
Won  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  Thl  simplest  rules  for  redu- 
cing a  temperature  rioted  on  one  scale  to  the  corresponding 
number  of  dcDTeea  In  the  other  are  a*  follows :  To  mince 
a  temperature  on  tlie  centigrade  scale  to  Kaiirenhclt  -  Sub- 
tract 10"  from  the  given  tetnis-ratiire,  subtract  from  tlie 
remainder  one  tenth  of  Itself,  double  the  last  remainder, 
and  add  fsr  to  the  jimduct.  To  reduce  a  terafierature  on 
the  Kahreiihi-lt  wale  to  centigrade  —  Subtract  Mf  from  tlie 
gtren  u-intH-ratiire,  divide  the  remainder  by  2,  multiply  tlie 
«|ilotient  by  10,  divide  the  product  by  V,  and  add  10*  to  tlie 
last  ((ilotlrnL.    See  (Aennomrrer. 

centigram  (sen'ti-gram),  ».  [=  Sp.  crafijyramo 
=  Pg.  It.  erntiiprammo,  <  F.  centigramme,  <  L. 
centum,  a  hutujred.  +  F.  ffrnmut/;  see  <yraw2.] 
A  measure  of  weight  in  the  metric  system,  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  gram,  or  0.  IM32  grain  troy. 
See  t/rrnw3.    Also  spelled  (yafii/rtiimiw. 

Centiliter  (sen'li-16-ter),  n.  [=  Hp.  centilitro  — 
Pg.  It.  centilitro,  <  F.  centilitre,  <  L.  centum,  a 
hundred,  +  F.  litre:  see  liter.]  A  liquid  mea- 
sure in  the  metric  system,  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  liter,  a  little  more  than  three  fifths  of  a 
cubic  inch.    Also  spelled  centilitre. 

centlllion  (sen-tll'ion),  n.  In  the  French  enu- 
meration, used  in  the  United  States,  the  hun- 
dredth power  of  1000:  in  England  the  hundredth 
power  of  1.000,000. 

centiloquyr  (sen-til'o-kwi),  n.  [=  Sp.  centilo- 
oaio  =  Pg.  centiloquy',  <  L.  centum,  a  hundred,  + 
logui,  speak.  (?f.  toliloqitu.]  A  hundred  say- 
ings: as,  the  CenUloquy  of  Ptolemy,  a  work 
containing  a  hundred  astrological  aphorisms. 
Burton. 

centime  (F.  pron.  soft-tern'),  n.  [l\  <  L,  cen- 
teirimu*,  hundredth:  see  CTstorttaia/.l     In  the 

French  system 
of  coinage,  the 
hundredth  part 
of  a  franc,  or 
about  one  fifth 
of  a  United 
States  cent.  Its 
abbreviation  is 
c.  Coins  of  a  sin- 
gle centime  have 
been  struck  in  copper  and  bronxe,  though  Utile  used. 
There  are  also  coins  of  2,  ;i,  6,  and  10  centimes. 

centimeter  (sen'ti-me-ter),  n.  [=  Sp.  crafime- 
fro  —  Pg.  It.  erntimetro,  <  F.  wafisjicfrff,  <  1«. 
centum,  a  hundred,  +  F.  metre,  a  meter:  see 
meter-.]  In  the  metric  rytttem,  a  measure  of 
length,  the  humlrcdth  part  of  a  meter,  equal  to 
0.3837+  of  an  English  inch:  that  is,  one  iueh 
equals  2.54  centimeters,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Also  spelled  centimetre,  and  abbreviated  osi, — 
Centlmeur-gram-aeoond  system,  a  system  of  physical 

units  introduced  In  ls"4.  in  which  the  centimeter  Is  taken 
the  fundamental  unit  of  length,  the  irnsm  of 


central 

there  being  a  pair  to  each 

the  temperate  i 


dred) 

somite  of  the  body.  sp< 
tries  are  mostly  small  and  quite  harmless, 
but  In  Uopical  reglotu  some  of  the  centl- 
peds  attain  great  site  and  are  very  poison- 
ous, a*  those  of  Ihe  genua  S™lof*n<irtt, 
which  are  aometimea  nearly  a  foot  lone. 
—  House  CCnttped*.    See  Srultiptr*. 

centipedal  (sen'ti-ped-al),  a.  [< 
centipcd  +  -<i/.1  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  centipeda. 

centnar  (sent'nar),  n.  [Pol.,  = 
0.  rrN fiicr,  etc.,<  L.  ivm re-annas' .- 
see  cen  tner.]  The  Polish  centner, 
equal  to  88.4  pounds  avoirdupois, 
centner  (sent'ner),  n.  [=0.  Dan. 
Sw.  centner  a  D.  ccnfewtwir  =  Pol. 
centnar,  <  L.  renteuariwi:  see  cen- 
tenary.] 1.  In  metal,  and  assay- 
ing, a  weight  divisible  first  into  a 
hundred  parta  and  then  into  small- 
er parts.  MetalliiKUU  nse  a  weight 
divided  into  •  hundred  ounal  part*,  each 
liellig  euual  to  one  ]Kiund,  calling  Ihe 
whole  a  t enXwr ;  the  |».ninl  u  dlvl.lcd  Into 
thirty  two  parts  or  half  ounce*,  the  hair, 
ounce  Into  two  quarters,  and  each  of  tltcse  Into  two  drama. 
But  the  aasayer.  use  different  weight* ;  with  them  a  centner 
Is  one  dram,  to  which  the  other  part*  are  proportioned. 
2.  A  common  name  in  many  European  coun- 
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1.  1SSUI,  Ist-ll 

irrally  irsi  |o 
Thus,  the  C 
r  111.1  pounds  avoirdupois: 
usually  no  pounds,  or  nil 
burg  iv-ntner  was  11?  pounds, 
;  and  tlie  lu-enien  eefitner 
unds  avolrdu|N>ls.    See  eers- 
The  lllitiah  cental  lias  also 
been  calleil  eentner.    See  iil'Wfaf 

Hie  Liverpool  cum  measure  uf  100  lb.,  called  a  etntntr, 
he  propose*  aa  the  unit  of  measure. 

.Vhtndrtrd  (l«idon),  March  SO,  lssi. 

CentO  (sen'to),  «.  [=  F.  ccwtoM  =  Sp.  centon  mm 
Pg.  eeutilei)  =  It.cenUme,  <  L.  cpnf<j(a-),  patch- 
work, a  cento,  prob.  for  *r«niifro(a-),  <  Or.  arv- 
r/ius',  patchwork,  a  cento,  <  s/itoot,  a  pin,  point, 
etc.:  see  ceiifV-rl.]    It.  A  patchwork. 

ills  apparel  Is  a  cenro,  or  the  ruins  of  ten  fashions. 

SkirUf,  Witty  Fair  One,  II.  2. 
II  Is  a  mere  crnta  of  Idunders. 

Jt/ffmm.  Correspondence!,  I.  1110. 

nence  — 2.  Di  music  and  literature,  a  comjio- 
sition  matie  up  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
various  authors  or  composers ;  a  pasticcio;  a 
medley, 

I  have  laboriously  collected  this  Cento  oat  of  direr* 
writer*        BurUm,  A  list,  of  MeL,  To  ttie  Reader,  p.  SO, 

It  Is  ijullted.  as  It  were,  out  of  shreds  of  divers  porta, 
inch  as  scholars  call  a  cento.  Camden,  l>  minus. 

A  rente  primarily  signifies  a  cloak  made  of  patchra.  In 
poetry  It  denote*  a  work  wholly  composed  of  verse*  or 
pjuwages  pronttscuou*ly  taken  from  oilier  author*,  only 
dls|Mwed  in  a  new  form  or  order,  so  a*  to  coiutemc  a  new 
work  and  a  new  meaning.  Ausixilus  haa  laid  down  list 
rule*  to  be  observed  In  coiapusltsg  cento*.  The  piece* 
may  be  taken  either  from  the  same  i-«-t.  or  frivtn  several, 
and  the  verses  may  be  either  taken  entire,  or  divided  Into 
two.  one  half  to  be  connected  with  another  half  taken  else- 
where, but  two  verses  are  never  to  tie  taken  together. 

/.  iritraeU,  ilirtna.  of  Lit,.  I,  391 

centoculated  (sen-tok'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  LL.  een- 
tocutu*,  having  a  hundred  eyes  (<  L.  centum,  a 
hundred,  +  ocurus,  eye),  +  -rtfr*  +  -etf^.]  Hav- 
ing a  hundred  eyes. 
centoigt(sen'to-ist),  a.  [<  cento  +  -4*t.]  One 
who  compiles  centos;  a  i 
Her.  [Rare.] 

a.    [F. :  nee  , 


cento]  A 


the  mean  solar  wcwivf  of  lime.  In  this  system  the  iff  ne  is 
the  unit  of  force,  the  er:,  of  work.  etc.  See  uiiif.  It  i* 
ahl'levialed  to  c.  ft.  e.  e\,Alem. 

centinelt,  ».    A  former  spelling  of  sentinel. 

centiped,  centipede  (eaa'ti  ped,  -imsI).  ».  [< 

L.  centipeda  or  rentuiieila.  a  worm  (also  called 
millcpeda  or  muttipetta),  <  centum,  a  hundred.  + 
pes  (  ped-)  —  E.  foot.]  The  popular  name  of  an 
articulated  arthropod  animal  of  the  class  .Vy 


centont.  ... 

Coles,  1717. 

centone  (It.  pron.  chen-to'ne),  n.    [It.,  <  L.  cen- 

fo(n-),  a  cento:  see  cento.]    A  musical  cento, 
centonism  (sen'to-nir-m),  «.    [<  Is,  ccs<o(a-), 
cento,  +  •ism.]    Tlie  practice  of  constructing 
centos,  or  making  compilations  from  various 
authors.    Hallam.  [Rare.] 
centonizlnff  (»en't(>-ni-/.iiig),  it.    [Verbal  n.  of 
"centoni^e.i  ML.  centonuarr,  <  E.  eentt>(n-):  see 
cento.]    The  practice  of  compiling;  specifical- 
ly, in  music,  the  practice  of  adapting  songs  to 
music  already  known.  [Rare.] 
centra,  ».    Plural  of  ccsfrrtm. 
centrad  (sen'trad),  ndf.    [<  L.  <rnfrnm,  center, 
+  -nrfd.]    In  .-<«7/.  and  anat.,  to  or  toward  the 
center;  from  the  periphery  or  surface  to  the 
center  or  an  interior  part, 
centradiaphanea ( sen  t rn-di-af 'a-nez), n.  [NL., 
<  Cir.  *7»T,«n\  center.  +  u-  tiriv.,  +  Ao«o"W, 
transparent :  see  diaphanous.]  In  pathol.,  cata- 
ract caused  by  opacity  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 


riaiMida  atid  order  Chilopotla:  so  called  from  central  (sen' tral).  a.  [=  F.  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  central 
having  many  legs  (indefinitely  called  a  hun-   =  It.  ttafrafe,  <  L.  «-«fra.«,  <  t 
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central 

tari.J  1.  Pertaining  to  or  constituting  the  cen- 
ter :  as,  the  central  point  of  »  circle ;  ft  central 
country  of  Europe. 

1'alroyra,  .t ntrat  In  the  desert,  .  .  .  fell 

.  Ifordrworlk,  Excursion,  vlll 

S.  Nuclear  in  constitution  or  principle;  con- 
stituting that  from  which  other  related  things 
proceed,  or  upon  which  they  depend :  as,  the 
central  facte  of  history ;  a  central  idea. 

The  ducal  palace  of  Vsfiica  contains  the  three  elements 
In  exactly  equal  proportions  -  the  Roman,  Lombard,  and 


«u*h«,  Stone,  of  Vealoe,  &  IT. 
The  Roman  dominion  U  the  ctntnU  fact  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  Rome  la  the  lake  In  which  all  the  stream* 
of  older  history  lose  themselves,  and  out  of  which  all  the 
streams  of  Later  history  (tow. 

K.  A.  Freeman,  Anier.  U-cts.,  p.  SIS, 


3.  Passing  through  or  near  the  center  or  mid- 
dle ;  median:  as,  a  central  line;  the  New  York 

tie  artery  and  vein  p 
■  of  the  optic  paptll. 
anal  a.rcaWl.- 


artery  and  vein  Of  rat- 
ing In  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
they  subdivide.  -  Osn- 
CapflUle.  SeecapiWe. 
Central  ©clips*,  an  annular  ur  total  eclipse.   (See  an. 
nutar. )    It  Is  so  named  because  the  centers  ut  the  sun  and 
—  Cwntrwl  ellipsoid.  See  eih> 
"    a  force  of  attraction  or 
Uw  fUum  terminale  of 
brain,  the  island 
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centrallxer  (sen'tral-I-rer),  n.  One  who  cen- 
tralizes or  is  in  favor  of  administrative  central- 
izfttion.   Also  spelled  oenrraUewr. 

If  Calhoun  had  become  President  ha  would  In  all  proba- 
bility have  been  as  strung  a  centratiar  as  JclTcraoa 

A".  A.  if  ,  CXX1IL  860. 
centrally  (sen'tral-i),  ode.  In  a  central  man- 
ner or  position t  with  regard  to  the  center; 
along  a  central  Une :  as,  to  be  centrally  situated: 
to  flow  centrally,  as  a  river  through  a  region  of 
country. 

centralne&s  (sen'tral-nes),  n.    [<  central  + 
J_  The  state  or"<iuality  of  being  central ; 

(sen-tran'thug),  n.  [NU,  <  Or. 
sivr/wv,  a  spur  (se©  ocuferl),  •+•  Mac,  a  flower.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Falerianacetr, 
distinguished  from  the  true  valerian  by  having 
a  spur  to  the  corolla  and  a  single  stamen.  The 
specie*  are  perennial  smooth  herbs,  with  white  or  red 
Bowers.  C.  ruber  (spar  valerian)  is  a  sweet-scented  plant 
from  southern  Europe,  often  cultivated  fur  ornament, 
centraichid  (sen-trar'kujl),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Centrarclndte. 

TT,  n.  A  Ash  of  the  family  Ccntrarckida, 
CentrarchidsB  (sen-trar'ki-ae),  n.  pi.   [NL.,  < 
Centrarchus  +  -»<'*.]_  A  family  of  acanthopte- 

(ciitrrtrc«iw. 


lar  in  nhsite.  and  coiisUU  of 
b  ur  e  straight  gyri.  —  Central  projection,  a  representa- 
tion lu  perspective, 
centrale  (sen-tra'le),  a.;  pi.  centralta  (-U-&). 
[NL..,  neut.  of  h.  centralis,  central :  t«ecentral.] 
A  bone  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  typical 
carpus  and  tarsus  of  the  higher  Vertebrata,  be- 
tween the  proximal  and  distal  rows  of  carnal 
and  tarsal  bones.  It  is  often  wanting.  See 
cute  under  carpus  and  farms*, 
centralisation,  centralise,  etc.  See  eentrali- 
zr.twn,  etc. 

centralism  (sen'tral-ixm),  n.  T<  central  +  -i.vm.] 
Centralizing  tendency  or  tendencies ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralization,  especially  in  regard  to 
political  and  governmental  influence  and  con- 
trol. 

It  Is  the  true  mission  of  Democracy  to  resist  central. 
ism  and  the  absorption  of  unconstitutional  powers  by  the 
President  and  Congress.    J.  BwJkanan,  In  Curtis.  IX  S3. 

centralist  (sen'tral-ist),  n.   [<  central  +  -ist;  = 
Sp.  centralista.]  "One  who  favors  or  promotes 
political  centralization,  or  the  control  of  all  the 
functions  of  government  by  a  central  authority, 
centrality  (aen-trall-ti),  it.    [<  central  +  -iry.] 

The  quality  of  being  central, 
centralization  (eeu'traM-xft'shen),  n.  [<  cen- 
tralize +  -4ition  f  =  F.  cc«/rai»»<4fio»  =  Sp.  cen- 
tralization =  Pg.  centraUzacSo  =  It.  centralizsa- 
zionc.]  1.  The  act  of  centralizing  or  bringing 
to  one  center:  aa  the  centralization  of 
merce  in  a  city;  the  centralization  of 
as  in  stock  companies. 

The  ornfraJuM/ion  of  labour  In  cities  has  assisted  the 
birth  of  the  trade-union  and  the  co-operative  society, 
which  are  among  the  best  agencies  for  dirJusiror  wealth. 

Ass,  Contemporary  .Socialism,  p.  lot. 
While  his  [Charlemagne  si  poller  of  ctnlnlitalum  was 
de,  the  dvllljjnsjnltuencaaof  hll 

,  p.  K. 


centrifugal 

Borne  that  hare  deeper  dlggd  Love's  mine  than  1, 
Bay,  where  bit  etntne  happiness  doth  lie. 

lunuu.  Love's  Alchemy. 

2.  Originating  at  or  connected  with  a  central 
point :  as,  a  centrie  nervous  disease  ( that  is,  one 
depending  on  a  brain-lesion,  for  example,  as 
contrasted  with  a  peripheral  disease  affecting 
the  nerves  in  their  course). 

ILt  »-  A  circle  the  center  of  which  is  tho 
same  as  that  of  the  earth. 

The  ephrrc 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er. 

ttiltem,  P.  I.,  rut  S3, 
centrical  (Bcn'tri-kal),  a.    Same  as  centric. 
The  popular  fervour  of  the  drama  had  now  a  centrical 
attraction;  a  place  of  social  resort,  with  a  facility  of  ad- 
mission, was  now  opened. 

/.  Erimeli.  Amen,  of  Ut.,  II.  171. 

centrically  (sen'tri-kal-i),  adi:  In  a  centric 
position;  centrally.  [Hare.] 

The  city  of  Herat  Is  .  .  ,  very  ami/ rirnlty  situated,  great 
Hue*  of  communication  radiating  from  it  in  all  dtrectltm*. 

F.ncyc.  Brit.,  XI.  T1S. 

centrlcalness  (sen'tri-kftl-nes),  ».  Tho  quality 
or  state  of  being  situated  in  ft  central  position. 

centricipital  (son-tri-sip'i-tal),  a.  [<T  L.  cen- 
trum, center,  +  cnpwf  (in  comp.  -rijnt),  head, 
+  -af.]  Situated  in  the  middle  part,  region, 
or  segment  of  the  bead,  between  the  sincipital 
and  occipital  portions ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
centriciput ;  parietal,  as  a  cranial  segment. 

His  [Cams'sl  three  principal  cranial  vrrtebne  corre- 
spond to  the  three  ccreliral  masses,  anil  arc  the  occipital, 
<■<      i.-.^'if  i.'  and  sincipital. 

,S,  RMrtatut.  Jr.,  Amer.  Oyc,  XIII.  fit. 

centriciput  (sen-tris'i-put),  ».  [For centrieaput, 
<  L.  centrum,  center,  +  caput,  head.]  In  anal., 
the  mid-head,  between  the  sinciput  and  the 
occiput,  or  fore-head  and  hind-head ;  a  part  of 
the  head,  or  segment  of  the  skull,  correspond- 
ing to  the  mesencephalon,  and  constituting  the 
second  cranial  segment  counting  from  behind 
forward.   See  centricipital. 


teas  aoo  guecovcrs,  me 
■lie  or  point,  a  hunt  dorsal 
rays,  and  the  anal  On  op- 
.  There  are  10  genera  and 


Specifically — 2.  In  politics,  the  concentration 
of  administrative  power  in  the  central  govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  local  self-government. 

The  Constitution  raises  a  powerful  barrier  against  the 
tide  of  eentralimtion  which  threatens  to  lagulf  our  liber- 
ties A'fie  Princeton  Are.,  1L  1ST. 

Also  spelled  centralisation. 
centralize  (aen'traldx),  v.  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  ocn- 
tralittd,  ppr.  centralizing,  (<  central  +  -tze  ;  = 
F.  centralUer  =  Sp.  Pg.  centralisar  =  It.  oes- 
traiizzare.]  To  draw  to  •  central  point ;  bring 
to  •  center;  render  central;  concentrate  in 
some  particular  part  as  an  actual  or  a  conven- 
tional center:  generally  applied  to  the  process 
of  transferring  local  administration  to  the  cen- 
tral government.    Also  spelled  centralist. 

The  first  task  of  a  modern  despot  Is  to  c/ntralUe  to  the 
highest  point,  to  bring  every  department  of  thought  and 
action  under  a  system  of  police  regulation,  and,  above  all, 
to  impose  Ids  shackling  tyranny  upon  the  human  nilmt. 

iecrji,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  47S. 

C*ntralized(sen'tral-Ixd),p.a.  [Pp.  of  emlra?- 
ize,  r.]  Centered  In  one  point  or  on  the  au- 
thority of  one  person,  party,  etc. ;  vested  in  a 
central  authority.    Also  spelled  centralised. 

Spain  Is  not,  and  never  has  hrrn,  one  of  those  central- 
<**a  countries  in  which  the  capture  of  the  capital  implies 
the  subjugation  of  the  nation.  Ueky,  Eng.  In  1Mb  Cent. ,  I. 
Bad  as  the  old  poor  law  was  In  many  of  Its  aspects.  It 
•alcr  freedom  to  those  who  had  to  w.,rtt  Its 
la  the  present  ttntpUU^i^tum  sllo»« 


Keeps  to  Itself ;  it  shrinks  tint  to  a  nullity. 

l>r.  //.  More.  Psychatlianaaia,  III.  11. 


centric  (sen'trik),  s,  and  s.   [=  Hy.  It.  oe»rri<v>, 

onuir,  of  or  f 


(.  Kl,.  cr'N  fries 
cent 

renfruf.J  L  a. 
UL 


<  Or 


ah  I.  ( 
[Rare.] 


from  the 

:euter :  see  ccnfcri,  and  cf. 
Central ;  basic ; 


The  state  of  being 

centrifugal  (seu-trif'u-gal),  a.  aud  n 


'l-tl),  ».  [<  centric  +  -ify.] 
centric ;  centricalness. 


[Cf.  F. 


itmts  !■  mtmiwUnt  in  the  ■outhcrn  Rtrcuiu,  where  it  li 
known  u  the  rrarntnu^A.  Tlicy  am  all  (raili- water  flalica, 
with  oopipreaaed  oval  body,  continnoua  lateral  line  run- 
current  with  the  back,  head  of  moderate  size  with  nostrils 
normally  double  and  scaly  cheeks  and  gill>c*jvera,  th« 
operculum  endimr  Ui  a  colored  li>l>e  or  point 
An  usually  with  10  spinea  and  10 1 
positc  the  soft  part  of  I' 
nearly  60  species. 

CentrarchiiiiB  (sen.trar-M'ne),  ».  pi.  [NT,.,  < 
CcjifrnrcAtss  +  -i»«r.J  A  subfamily  of  centrar- 
choid  fishes,  including  those  of  a  compressed 
ovate  form,  and  with  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
nearly  equally  developed  and  obliquely  oppo- 
site each  other.  It  embraces  only  the  genera  On- 
i ntrrAus  and  Pomoxyn  of  which  the  former  Is  a  southern 
I'nited  State*  type  and  the  tatter  common  to  the  southern 
and  western  I!  lilted  Mate*. 

centrarchlne  (sen-trar'kin),  a.  and  n.   L  ap- 
pertaining or  relating  to  the  Centrarchina  or 
Centrarchtda. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Centrarchina. 
centrarchoid  (sen-trar'koid),  a.  and  n.   I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Centrarehider. 

n.  n.  A  fish  belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
Cen  tra  rch  idee, 

Centrarchufl  (son-trar'kus),  n.  [NL., <  Gr. 
tivrpov,  spine,  +  oyjroc,  rectum  (anus).]  A  ge- 
nus of  pcrcoideous  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Centrarchida,  having  many  spines  in  the  anal 
fin,  whence  the  name. 

centrationt  (sen-tra'ahon),  ».  [<  L.  as  if  'cen- 
tratia(n-),<  centrum,  center:  see  oesfcr».]  Ten- 
dency toward  the  center.    Dr.  H.  More. 

centraxonial  (sen-tr»k-»6'ni-«l),  a.  KGr.oV 
T)xn>,  center,  +  dfuv,  ftxis,  +"-ta/.]  Having  a 
median  axial  line ;  having  the  center  of  the  body 
definable  by  a  line:  the  correlative  of  mono-.ro- 
nial  and  ttUmraxonial.   Eneye.  Brxt. 

centre1,  n.  and  r.   See  cewtert. 

centre2,  n.    See  center*. 

centreityt  (sen-tre'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  ccwfrasi,  cen- 
ter, +  -e-ify.]  The  state  of  being  a  center,  as 
of  attraction  or  action,  or  of  being  situated  in 
a  center;  centrality. 

In  everything  compost, 
Each  part  of  th'  essence  its  cmlrrity 


ccntr\fu<jc  —  Sp.  crntrifuao  —  Pg.  It.  centrtfuffo  ; 
<  NL.  centri/ngnt,  <  L.  centrum,  the  center,  + 
fuffere,  flee:  see  fugacious,  fugue,  etc.]  I,  a.  1. 
Flying  off  or  proceeding  fromaeenter;  radiating 
or  Bent  outward  from  a  focus  or  central  point : 
opposed  to  centripetal :  as,  centrifugal  force  or 
energy ;  centrifugal  rays  or  spokes. —  2.  Oper- 
ating by  radial  action ;  producing  effects  by 
centrifugal  force:  as,  a  centrifugal  f\\ter,  pump, 
or  machine.  (Bee  phrases  below.)  — 3.  In  ;i#y- 
chol.,  moving  from  the  brain  to  the  periphery. — 
Centrifugal  drier,  centrifugal  drill   See  the  noons. 

Centrifugal  filter,  a  filter  having  a  hollow,  perfo- 
rated, rotary  cylinder,  in  which  a  saturated  substance  can 
be  placed.  When  the  cylinder  Is  revolved  rapidly,  the 
fluid  contained  In  the  substance  to  be  Altered  is  furced  by 
ccntrifuKal  action  through  the  perforations.  Centrifu- 
gal force.  See  /one.  -  Centrifu- 
gal gun.  a  kind  of  machine-cannon 
Caring  a  chambered  disk  revolv- 
ing very  rapidly,  front  which  balls 
are  dischurc/rd  hy  centrifugal  force. 
|Not  In  use.)  Centrifugal  Inflo- 
rescence, a  firm  of  lnrk.ro,.-- tic*, 
otherwise  called  definite  or  tirtrrmi. 
note.  In  which  the  central  asis  Is  ter- 
minated l>y  a  Dowerbud,  which  U 
11  ic  first  to  open,  the  lower  ur  outer 
ones  following  In  sueceisiou.  The 
elder  and  valerian  furnish  examples. 
-  Centrifugal  machine,  a  name 
given  to  many  machines  for  rais- 
ing water,  ventilstiug  mines,  drying 
yarn,  cwthea,  sugar,  etc  In  centrifu- 
gal drying-machines  the  material  U 
placed  In  a  cylinder  of  wire  game, 
the  rapid  rotation  of  which  causes  the 
water  (or  In  the  case  of  sugar  the  nvoiusrs)  to  fly  off  by 
centrifugal  action.— Centrifugal  pump,  a  rotary  pump 
In  which  water  It  raised  hy  centrifugal  action,  by  means 
of  a  fan-wheel  operating  directly  upon  Uw  mass  of  water. 


stf  Gwrnnc~* 

Ccnfrtfue/al  Pump.— 
Th*  »twel  rutute*  sfi 
I'-.    Iir„-T.  -  ■  '  i.-r 

row,  snd  aSlivent  the 

water  upw.il.!  inut  the 
sdwcrtoteplps,  /.. 


There  are  numerous  devices  for  the  application  of  this 
principle.  -  Centrifugal  radicle,  in  6ot  an  embryonic 
radicle  turned  away  from  the  center  of  the  seed.-  Oen- 
,  a  tradename  for  sugar  prepared  in  a 
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centrifugal 

U..  n.  1.  pi.  Sugars  made  in  a  centrifugal 


Centrifugal* intend  In  price]  from  41  for  "seconds"  to 
•i  cent*.  Thr  Century,  XXXV.  1141. 

2.  A  drum  in  a  centrifugal  machine. 

Next  the  "tuasae  cuito"  falls  into  the  "erntr\fvrfalA~ 
which  are  small  drum*  holding  about  133  pounds  of  sugar. 

ZVte  Century,  XXXV.  Hi. 

centrifugally  (sen-trif'u-gal-i),  ade.  In  a  cen- 
trifugal manner;  from  the  center  outward. 

At  wine  perihelion  of  tho  planot  ...  the  tidal  swell 
would  Iw  lifted  bodllv  from  connection  with  the  central 
mass  ami  move  mUnfwraily  to  such  distance  that  a  itale 
of  eciuillhrhim  would  he  reached. 

r.m-JWf,  World-Life,  p.  H3. 
contrifugence  (son-trif'u-jens),  n.    [<  emtri/u- 
fflal)  +  -enee.    The  strict  form  would  be  *«•»- 
trtfugience.']    A  tendency  to  fly  off  from  the 
center;  centrifugal  force  or  tendency, 
centrimanent  (sen-trim'a-nent),  a.    [<  L.  cen- 
trum, center,  +.tiaa»fii(f-)*,  ppr.  of  manert,  re- 
main.] Remaining  in  the  center,  especially  In 
the  brain. 
C entrina  (aen-trl' 
A  genus  of  sharl 
ily  CentrinitUt. 
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ized  by  two  dorsal  fins  with  short  spines,  the 
soft  anal  of  moderate  extent,  and  the  ventrals 
truly  abdominal  and  imperfectly  developed. 
Centriscus  (sen-tris'kus),  n.  [XI*.,  <  Or.  *tr- 
rpieuit,  a  kiml  of  fish,  dim.  of  uVr/xiv,  a  spine, 
spur:  see  pen f«-'.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of 
the  family  Centrueiiuc.  c.  «o(»j»m  I.  the  trumpct- 
nsh.  bcllDwi  flah,  snlpc-ash,  or  sea  snipe  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  now  called  JfacnwftasiijiAanui  seofo- 

Centrist  (sen'trist),  n.  [<  center^  +  -int.]  In 
tho  Gorman  Reichstag  or  Imperial  Parliament, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  so-called  Center  or 
Ultramontane  party. 

centro-.  In  modern  scientific  compound  words, 
the  combining  form  of  Latin  centrum  or  Greek 
itivTpov,  center,  also  spine. 

centro-aclnal  (*en-tr6-a»'i-n»l),  a.  In  anat., 
in  the  center  of  an  acinus:  applied  specifically 
to  certain  spindle-shaped  shells  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  acini  of  tho  pancreas  and  in 
some  other  glands. 

centrc-acinar  (scn-tro-as'i-nar),  a.  Same  as 


centring1,  ». 
centring-'  n. 


See  centering*. 
See  <wi»teri>i(/- 


Oentrinlda  (seu-trin'i-deVa. »/.  OX.,  <  Cesfri- 
na  +  -UUr.l  A  family  of  sharks,  typified  by  tho 
genus  Centrina :  same  as  Spinaciiw.  Lotce,  1843. 
centripetal  (son-trip'e-tal),  a.  [Cf.  P.  <r«frt- 
iiefe  =  8p.  eentripeto  =  Pg.  It.  eentripeto;  < 
NL.  centripetvs,  <  L.  centrum,  center,  +  peterc, 
seek,  move  toward.]  1.  Tending  or  moving 
toward  the  center:  opposed  to  «nfn/ir<7a/. — 
S.  Progressing  by  changes  from  the  exterior  of 
an  object  to  its  center:  as,  the  centripetal  cal- 
cification of  a  bone,  (toe*.- Centripetal  force. 
See  /on*. -Centripetal  Inflorescence,  a  fortn  of  in. 
florescence,  otherwise  called  eerc-yaitaf,  In  which  the  lower 
or  outer  flower*  are  the  tint  to  open,  u  In  spike*,  raceinea, 
umbels,  tho  heads  of  composites,  etc  — CentrtpeuJ 
press,  a  device  for  applying  pressure  in  an  Inward  direc- 
tion In  radial  lines.  —  Centripetal  pump,  a  rotary  pump 
In  which  revolving  blade*  collect  the  water  and  draw  It 
to  the  ails,  where  it  enters  the  dlschsrge-tuhe.— Centrip- 
etal radicle,  In  tot.,  an  embryonic  radicle  tamed  to- 
ward the  center  ol  the  seed.—  Centripetal  railway.  » 
railway  hating  a  single  tiearing-rail  to  support  the  car, 
with  aiile  rails  ami  wheels  to  steady  It 

centripetalism  (sen-trip'e-tol-irm).  a.  [<  cen- 
tripetal  +  -wai.J  Tendency  toward  a  center; 
centripetal  motion  or  tendency. 


centre-baric  (sen-tro-bar'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  a/vrpov, 
the  center,  +  liupor*,  weight.]  Relating  to  the 
center  of  gravity,  or  to  the  method  of  finding  it. 
— Centro  baric  body,  u  l*»ty  which  attrarta  as  if  its  whole 
mass  were  concentrated  in  a  point,  its  center  of  gravity. 

If  the  action  of  terrestrial  or  other  gravity  on  a  rigid 
body  is  reducible  to  a  single  force  In  a  line  passing  always 
through  one  point  filed  relatively  to  Uie  l-od),  whatever 
be  Its  poaition  relatively  to  live  earth  or  other  attracting 
mass,  thai  point  b  called  it*  center  of  gravity,  and  the 
body  is  called  a  rrnrr<.l*irv  [—■fir. 

TTWrum  and  Tail.  Nat.  mil..  »  534. 
Centrobarto  method,  a  method  of  measuring  the  extent 
of  a  surface  or  the  contents  of  a  solid  by  means  of  certain 
relations  subsisting  between  the  center  of  Inertia  (or  grav- 
ity) of  a  line  and  snrtaccs  generated  by  It,  and  between 
the  center  of  Inertia  of  a  plane  surface  ami  solid*  gener- 
ated hy  It. 

centrobaricalt,  a.  [Formerly  also  cen  trobnrycnl 
(E.  Phillina,  if 06);  aa  centrobaric  +  -al.]  An 
obsolete  form  of  centrobaric. 
Centrocercus  (sen-tro-ser'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1831 ),  <  Gr.  Kivrpov,  point,  center,  +  tipmc, 
toil.]   A  genua  of  gallinaceous  birds,  of  the 


Oentropodlnas 

In  embryo}.,  having  tho  food-yolk  (dentoplasm ; 
central  in  position,  surrounded  by  peripheral 
protoplasm. 

The  food  yolk  may  .  .  .  have  a  central  poaition.  In 
such  cmlmUcithal  eggs  the  seamen  tati>  -a  l«  confined  to  thw 
periphery.  i1«w,  Zoology  (Trans.X  I.  lit. 

Centrolepia  (sen-trA-le'pis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
nhrrpem,  point,  +  Ztric,  scale.!  1.  hi  oof.,  a 
genus  of  inonocotyledonous  plants  belonging 
to  and  tho  type  of  the  natural  order  Centtolc- 
pidcte,  Thev  are  small  tufted  planta,  mostly  annuals, 
with  Unear-ntltonn  radical  leave*.  Seventeen  specie*  are 
known,  native*  of  Australia. 

2.  In  iehtli.,  a  genus  of  fishes,    Egerlon,  1843. 

centrolinead  (sen-tro-lin'e-ad),  ».  f<  L.  ccit- 
fram,  center,  +■  Unea,  line,  '+  -ad*.]  An  instru- 
ment for  drawing  lines  converging  toward  a 
point,  though  the  point  be  inaccessible. 

centrolineal  (sen-tro-lin'y-al),  a.  and  n.    K  L. 
centrum,  center,  +  tinea,  line,  +  -«/.]    I.  a. 
Converging  to  a  center. 
U.      Same  as  centrolinead. 

Centrolophinae  (sen'tro-l^-fi'ne),  n.  pi,  [NL., 
<  CeHtrolophus  +  -ia<r.]  A  subfamily  of  fishes, 
of  the  family  Strtmateida;  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus CentrolophuM.  They  have  cmiplos  elongated  gfll- 
rakere  eitendliig  backward  from  the  epIbranchUls  of  the 
last  branchial  arch.  1 1  attdomlnal  and  U  caudal  vertetine, 
protractile  premaitillarlea,  and  normally  devoloped  ven- 
tral tins  i>erslstetit  through  life. 

centrolophine  (sen-trol'o-fin),  a.  and  a.   I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  I cntrolophina. 
IL  ».  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Centrolophintr. 

Oentrolophus  (aen-trol'^-fus),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
nivtpov,  spine,  +  tJ^oc,  crest.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  subfamily  Centrolophintr,  including 
the  blackflsh  of  England,  t  'entrolophue  pompi- 
lite,  or  C.  mono.  This  Ash  Is  chiefly  of  a  black  color; 
the  vent  Is  advanced  In  position,  the  ventral  flu  la  small, 
and  the  anal  is  half  aa  long  aa  the  dorsal. 

centTonelt,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  centinel, 
for  nentinel. 


Centroniast  (sen-tr6'ni-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KhrriMi;  a  point,  spine.]  A  large  group  of  ani- 
mals, the  radiates,  roBphytes,  or  ccelenterates : 


Tlie  idagae  of  etntriyctal im  Is  a  curve  which  has  come 
to  us  [New  Zealand)  across  the  seas  frum  older  countries. 

rwtmiaafer  Jiee.,  CXXV1II.  408. 

lentripetally  (Ben-trip'e-tal-i),  adr.   In  a  cen- 


centripetally  (Ben-trip'e-tal-i),  tirfr.   In  a  < 
tripetal  manner ;  with  tendency  toward  a  cen- 
ter ;  by  centripetal  force. 

Cartilaginous  process  ascending  from  the  cartilaginous 
margin  of  tile  disc  e*ntrit*tailjt  In  the  outer  surface  ol  the 
Jelly-like  disc.      K.  R.  LanktMttr,  Eneyc,  Brit,  XII.  Dot 

centripetence.  centri  potency  (sen-trip'e-tens, 
-ten-«i),  n.  [<  L.  centrum,  center,  +  peten{t-)*, 
pp.  of  jxtferc,  seek,  +  -enee,  -eney.  Bee  «t»fWi»- 
ctal.]  Tendency  toward  a  center;  centripetal 
force  or  tendency. 

The  fen/rt>tte»o!  augments  the  oenlrifug-ence.  We  bal- 
ance one  man  with  hia  opp,  -aitc.  and  the  health  of  the  state 
depends  on  the  see-saw.      Jttntrton,  Uses  ol  Great  Men. 

centriscid  (sen-tris'id),  it.  A  fish  of  the  family 
tVafrisrtd-r. 

Centriscidae  (sen-tris'i-de),  n.iil.  [NL.,<  Cen- 
tritcHu  +  -idee.]  1 .  A  family  of  hemibranchiate 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Centri*cw<,  having 
a  short  ovate  body  with  bony  plates  in  front  and 
on  the  back,  the  mouth  drawn  out  into  a  long 
tubular  snout,  a  small  spinous  dorsal  fin,  and 
the  ventrals  near  the  middle  of  tho  abdomen 
with  a  spine  and  7  rays  each.  Thee  nalie*  are varl- 
wn  as  swi-»»ii»\  tnipe-fiiht*,  and  iroodctvl./tsft". 
il dice  of  the  length  ol  the  beak.  The  body  la 
»d.  and  covered  with  small  rough  s*aloa:  there 
It  do  lateral  line ;  liony  atrip*  are  found  on  the  side  of  tho 
laics  confluent  Into  a  shield,  and  other  bony 
■  on  the  margin  ol  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 


an  inexact  synonym  of  Kadiata. 
Oentronotidte  (sen-trvj-not'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL., 
<  Centronotm  +  -<rftr.]  A  family  of  fishes,  typi- 
fied bv  the  genus  Centronatu* :  same  as  Mura- 
noididte. 

Oentronotas  (aen-tr^-n6'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Kfvrpov,  spine,  +  twroc,  back.]  A  genus  of  fishes 
with  tho  entire  dorsal  fin  composed  of  spines, 
typical  of  tho  family  Ceutrtmotuia. 

Oentrophanea  (sen-trof Vnez), «.  [NL.  (Kaup, 
1829),  <  Gr.  Ktvrpov,  a  goad,  sting,  spur,  +  -$a- 
viK,  evident,  <  *n'i,rl  appear.]  A  genus  of 
oacine  paa serine  birds,  of  the  family  FringiU 
lidat,  inhabiting  northerlv  parts  of  both  hemi- 
apheres :  so  called  from  the  long,  straight,  spur- 
like  hind  claw.  The  Upland  l..iwapur.  V  Utpponiau, 
common  to  turope.  Asia,  and  America,  Is  the  typc-spe- 


back. 


There  are  no  tooth.    The  gill-openings  are  wide,  and  the 
hranehbistegalB  are  4  In  numlaor.  4K  the  two  dorsal  Ons, 
the  first  b«.irs  4  to  7  spine*,  the  second  of  which  is  very 
,  and  the  suit  dorsal  Is  ol  moderate  slue, 
"  s  are  short ;  the  caudal  Is  emar- 


long  and  strong,  and  the  so 
like  the  snail  the  pectorals  i 
glnate,  and  1U  middle  rays  a 


glnate.and  1U  middle  rays  are  not  produced.  The  family 
1*  also  and  more  properly  called  Maerarhainpharida, 
2.  A  family  extended  to  include  not  only  the 
i  Centrixeidae,  but  also  the  AmphieUitta;. 
risdfonn  (sen-tris'i-f6rm),  a.    [<  NL.  «•*- 
srisw/ormui,  <  Centrist**,  <p  v.,  +  L.  forma, 
form.]    Shaped  like  a  fish  of  the  genus  Centrit- 
cwt ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cen  t ruteiforme*. 
OentrlsciformM  (sen-tris-i-f6r'mez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  centri»c\l'ormi» :  see  crnfri«ci/ori«i.] 
In  Gunther's  system  of  classification,  the  thir- 
"  division  of  ' 


Tttraonidcc  or  grouso  family,  tho  t.vpical  and 
onlv  species  of  which  is  the  great  sage-cock  or 
cock-of-tho-plains  of  western  America,  I',  uro- 
phaitianus.  The  genus  Is  so  named  from  the  stiff,  nar- 
rowly acuminate  tall-fcathera,  which  are  'iota  iiuml>rrand 
et|Ual  or  eveeed  the  length  of  the  wing,  The  neck  is  suscep- 
tible of  enormous  inflation  by  means  of  alr-aaca  beneath 
the  skin,  which  when  distended  Is  eitcnslwli  naked,  ami 
forms  an  Irregular  bulging  mas*  surmounted  by  a  fringe  of 
filamentous  feathers,  several  Inches  long,  springing  from 
a  mass  of  erect  white  feathers,  and  covered  below  with  a 
solid  wt  of  sharp,  while,  horny  feathers  like  flsh-sealc*. 
live  tarsus  l»  feathered  to  the  toes,  and  the  gluard  Is  only 
slightly  muscular. 
centrodOTBal  (sen-trd-dAr'aal),  a.  and  n.  K  L. 
tVNfrtim,  center,  +  dor/turn,  back,  +  -n/.]  I.  tt. 
Central  and  dorsal  or  abornl:  applied  to  the 
central  ossicle  of  the  stem  of  crinolds,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Comatula, 

The  centre  of  the  skeleton  Is  constituted  by  a  large 
tm-Ii  rral  imlcle.  Htoiev.  Anat.  Ii>vert.,  p.  SMti. 

II.  «.  lncrinoid»,aC4>utrodorsalo*8iclewhich 
unites  the  skeleton  of  the  stalk  with  the  body. 

cen  tr  odor  Hall  y  (sen-tro-<16r'sal-i),  atir.  In  a 
centrodorsal  position  or  relation. 

Centrogonida  (spn-trri-gon'i-dii),  n.  pi.  [NL.. 
<  Gr.  nivTpm>,  center,  +  ',w<>c,  generation,  + 
-itfa.]  An  order  of  degraded  suctorial  crusta- 
ceans,  represented  by  such  genera  as  Saeculina 
and  Peltogtuter.  Also  called  Suctoria  and  Rhi- 
:<Ke]thala. 

centrold  (sen'troid),  n.  [<  Gr.  s/jtooi-,  center, 
+  iWoc,  form.]  In  math.,  the  center  of  mass. 
See  cen  for*. 

centTolecithal  (sen-tro-les'i-thal),  a.    [<  Gr. 

■,  +  Aiaifitoi:,  yolk  ofan  egg,  +  -OLl 


cle*.    Other*  are  C.  < 
bunting,  and  C.  j 
North  America. 

centropipedon  (sen-tni-pip'e-don),  «. ;  nL  rv»- 
tropipttla  (-dn).    [NL.,  prop,  'crntrentpedon, 

<  Gr.  «'it/)oi', "center,  +  firiirrdof,  level,  plane, 
superficial,  <  1st,  upon,  +  ^idoe,  ground.  Cf. 
pttrallclopiitcdon.]  In  morjiholiMiy,  a  compli- 
cated form,  in  which  the  poles  of  at  least  tho 
dorsoventral  axis  are  unlike,  and  in  which  tho 
body  is  thus  defined  not  with  reference  to  a 
line,  but  to  a  median  plane.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVL 
&4  4. 

centropipedonal  (sen'  tro-pi-pod'o-nal),  a. 
K  centropipedon  +  -«/.]  Having  the  morpho- 
logical form  of  a  centropipedon. 

Centropodinae  (sen'tro-p6-di'ne>,  n.  nl.  [NL., 

<  Ctntropus  (-;«**-)  +  -iaa-.]  A  subfamily  of 
picarian  birtls,  of  the  family  Cuculidar;  the  cou- 
cals  or  spurred  cuckoos :  so  called  from  the 
long,  straight  hind  claw.  They  Include  many  spe- 
cies of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies,  some  of  them 

pAesuaaf^ueioa*.   Also  CrHtnpiHC,. 
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centropomid 

centropomid  (sen-ti^pd'mid),  it.  A  fish  of  the 
family  CeHtmpomidtr. 

Centrbpomida  (sen-tr*Vpom'i-d6),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Ccntriipomut  +  -i<Ue.)  A  family  of  aeanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Centropo* 
mue,  peculiar  to  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
waters  of  America.  They  have  an  elongate  body 
with  distinct  lateral  line  continued  an  to  the  caudal  tin, 
small  ctenoid  scale*,  separate  dona)  flna,  of  which  the 
drat  hag  7  or  8  spinee,  the  third  being  the  longest,  abort 
anal  tin  with  3  antnea,  and  forked  caudal 

centropomoid  (scn-tro-pd'moid),  a.  and  it.  I.  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Centropomida. 
II.  ».  Amemberof  the  family  CfiirropoisidVr. 

Ceil  troponins  (sen-tro-po'mus),  a.  [NL.  (i^- 
cepede),  <  Or.  ilvrpov,  spine.  +  ruua,  lid,  cover, 
i.  e.(  operculum. J   A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of 


:  K.  hundred :  see 


Rehalo  I  Cmirvfrmui  »ma>f  imm/£»]. 

the  family  Centropomida:,  having  a  long  pre- 
opereular  spine,  whence  the  name,  it  include*  a 

number  of  specie*  of  nun  1  crate  alie  found  In  the  Implead 
American  acaa.  knoarn  aa  snooks  and  robaloe,  and  n- 
teetned  for  food. 

Centropristls  (scn-trrj-pris'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
a&rnov,  a  spine,  sting,  +  icpitrric,  a  large  fish, 
supposed  to  be  (as  in  early  NL. )  the  sawfish.] 
A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  family  Serranida,  con- 
taining the  sea-basses,  such  as  ft  furvtiM,  C. 
atrariut,  and  C.  philadelphieue. 
Centropn8(sen'tro-pus),  n.  [NL.  (IUiger,  1B11), 
<  Or.  Ktvrpov,  a  spur,  +  rote  (sod-)  =  E.  foot.] 
A  genus  of  birds,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Vtn- 
tropodina :  in  a  restricted  sense,  covering  only 
the  African  eoucals,  like  C.  mnegalenxi* ;  in 
other  usages,  more  or  less  nearly  the  same  as 
the  subfamily  On  tropodinat. 
centrostigma  (sen-tii.stig'msj), ».;  pi.  etrntro- 
itigmata  (-ma-tt).  [NL.,  <  Or.  arvrrxw,  center, 
+  •■■■.mi,  a  point,  spot.]  In  morphology,  a  form 
or  body  of  which  all  the  axes  radiate  from  a 
central  point;  a  pretax 
defined  oy  its  central  point. 
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centum  (sen'tnm),  n.  [I.., 
centf,  hundred.]  A  hundred: 
per  centum,  by  the  hundred. 

centumpondium  (»cn-tum-pon'di-um),  «.;  pi. 
centuminmdia  (■*).  [L.,  <  centum,  a  hundred, 
+  pondus,  weight.]  The  ancient  Roman  hun- 
dredweight, equal  to  72  pounds  avoirdupois. 

centumvir  (aen-tum'ver),  n. ;  pi.  ctmtumrirs, 
ccntumviri  (-vera,  -vi-ri).  [L.  centumeiri,  prop, 
separately  centum  viri,  <  centum  (=  AS.  hum!,  E. 
sumi-rcd,  q.  v.)  +  riii,  pi.  of  vir  =  AS.  avr,  a 
man.]  In  ancient  Rome,  one  of  a  body  of  105 
(called  in  round  numbers  100)  judges,  3  from 
oach  of  the  35  tribes,  appointed  to  decide  c< 
mon  causes  amongthe  people.  The  nftVo  of  the 
tumvlrs  waa  annnal.  the  presidency  of  tho  trllMinal  beli 
ing  to  the  pretnr.  The  court  aat  In  tho  Julian  basilica,  In 
four  sections,  each  presided  over  by  a  deecmvlr  or  an  en 
queator.  Under  the  empire  their  number 
to  ISO,  or  pcrhapa  more. 

centumviral  (scn-tum'vi-ral),  a.  [<  L. 
viraUs,  <  centumviri :  see  cenfim 
to  the  centumvirs. 

(sen-tum'vi-rat),  n.    [<  L.  cen- 
+  -ate3.]    1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
centumvir. — S.  Any  body  of  a  hundred  men. 

Finding  food  and  raiment  all  that  term  for  a  eenfnm- 
nrnta  of  the  profeaalon.   Slrrne,  Trfcatrani  Shandy,  II.  106. 

centumvlri,  n.   Latin  plural  of  centumvir, 
centuple  (scn'tu-pl),  a.    [<  F.  centuple  = 
centuplo  =  Pg.  It.  centuplo,  <  L.  centupliu,  hun- 
dred-fold, <  centum,  a  hundred,  +  -plan  (an  Or. 
-n'Aioc),  a  multiplicative  suffix,  related  to  plus, 
more,  and  ult.  to  E.  full.]    A  hundred-fold 
greater;  multiplied  by  a  hundred. 
I  wlah  Ida  strength  were  era/unlr. 

t'nnatural  Combat,  I,  1. 


Sp. 


century 

centuriatOT  (sen-rn'ri-a-tor),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  cen- 
turiuteur  =  Pg.  centuriaHor),  <  L.  eenturUtre, 
divide  into  hundreds:  see  centuriate,  r.J  One 
of  the  writers  of  the  Protestant  ecclesiaBtical 
history  known  as  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg. 
Also  ceitf«r»>f. 

The  ernftiWdtort  of  Magdeburg  were  the  first  Uiat  dle> 
covered  this  grand  imposture.  Antift,  Famgon. 

centnried  (aen'tu-rid),  a.   [<  century  +  -erf9.] 
Lasting  for  a  century  or  centuries;  centurial. 
Hla  cmtuHnt  alienee  to  those  hearer,  frank 
With  Joy  he  broke.  C.  fle  Kau.  VMM  ol  Xlrorod,  It 

CenturiO  (son-tii'ri-o),  «.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1842):  seo  centurumA  A 
genus  of  American  phyl- 
lostomine  bats,  notable  in 
its  family  for  the  absence 
ofadistinot  nose-leaf,  but 
having  various  extraordi- 
nary excrescences  upon 
the  face,  which  produce  a 
most  grotesque  physiog- 
nomy, (.'.generis  the  type. 

centurion  (sen-tu'ri-on), 
a.  [<  ME.  crsrurjon  =  F.  centurion  a.  8p.  cen- 
turion =  Pg.  centuriHo  =  It.  erafurioitc.  <  L.  cen- 
furio(n-),  <  oettfurta,  a  company  of  a  hundred: 
see  cmfury1.]  In  Rom.  anttq.,  a  military  officer 
who  commanded  a  century  or  company  of  in- 
fantry. Tho  centurion  wus  appointed  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  corresponded  to  the 
captain  in  modern  military  service. 

centuriit  (sen'tu-riat),  n.  [<  crafiiryl  +  -Arf.J 
.Same  as  cmfMriofor, 

Centums  (sen-tu'rua).  n.    [NL.  (Swain 


centuple  (sen'tfji-pl),  c.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  centu- 
pled, ppr.  centupling.  [<  centuple,  a.]  To  make 
a  hundred  times  more;  multiply  by  a  hundred. 


centuplyt  (sen'tu-pli),  r.  t.  K  L.  em 
see  centuplicate.]   To  centuple. 


i  (sen'tr^-stig-mat'ik),  a.  [As 
or«<ro»fi{7iw«(  t-)  +  -«:.]  Consisting  of  a  oentro- 
ttigma;  definable  as  to  figure  by  a  center:  Baid 
of  protaxonial  figures  only. 
centrOBUrfaoe  (sen-tro-ser'faa),  a.  [<  L.  cen- 
trum, center,  +  surface.]  Vageom.,  the  locus  of 
centers  of  principal  curvature  of  a  surface, 
centrotrijene  (sen'tro-tri-e'n^),  n.  [<  Or.  *iv- 
rpov,  spine,  +  rpiaiva,  a  three-pfonged  fish^pear, 
a  trident :  se>e  triame.]  A  kind  of  sponge-spiculo 
having  the  form  of  a  cladoae  rhal>ius  or  tritene, 


Th<ingh  my 


tin'  miiiJle  of  the 


aving  i 

whose  cladome  arises  from 
rhabdome.    W.  J.  Sollat. 

The  shaft  may  also  become  trlfld  at  both  enda.  arophl* 
trlarue,  ajxl  Ute>  resulting  raya  all  iKfurcatr,  or  the  cladome 
may  ariae  from  the  centre  of  the  rhalHlomr.  etutmtritrn'. 

Kruye.  Brit,,  XXII.  417. 

centrotylote  (sen-trot'i-lot),  a.  [<  Or.  nhnpav, 
spine,  +  tv'/jut6c,  knobbed,  <  rv/Mv,  make  knob- 
by, <  ri/joe,  a  knot,  knob.]  Swollen  in  the  mid- 
dle: a  term  applied  by  Sollas  to  a  form  of 
sponge-spiculo  which  is  an  oxyaater  of  two  rays 
produced  from  a  central  swelling:  as,  "acrn- 
trotylote  mieroxea,"  Encye.  Brit.,  XXII.  417. 

centrum  (sen'trum),  «. ;  pi.  centra  (-trtt).  [L., 
<  Or.  at  it^»»',  center :  see  center^.]  1.  A  center. 
Specifically— 2.  [NL.]  In  aunt. :  (a)  The  body 
of  a  vertebra ;  the  solid  piece  to  which  tho  arches 
and  some  other  parts  are  or  may  be  attached. 

iunill>  Inclu.lim  the  la*.*  i.f  the  neural  archea,  from  which 


a  which 

i  pruper  it  separated  for  a  period  by  the  neurw- 
central  suture.  See  CUU  under  eerticat.  dortat,  and  endo. 
itttetm.  tk)  The  basis  or  fundamental  portion  of 
one  of  the  cranial  segments,  regarded  a«  analo- 
gous to  vertebra?.  Thus,  the  baaioccipital  is  the 
centrum  of  the  occipital  segment  of  the  skull. 
— Centrum  ovale,  the  targe  white  central  mass  displayed 
by  remurliut  the  upper  portions  of  the  cerebral  heml- 
s  lerel  of  the  corpus  calloanm.  Alao  called 
i  oeofe  «/  MMM  — 
*  central  maaa  of  the 
I  by  a  transverse  cut  at 

•ate  0/  I'li'.j-J'.t.-yr 

centry't,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  center?. 
centry'^f,  n.  A  contracted  form  of  cemetery. 
centryt,  n.    A  former  spelling  of  wnfry. 

0a»,  Trivia,  IL  V*. 


LS. 

centurla  (sen-tu'ri-*),  a. ;  pi.  centuriai (-e).  [L. : 
aee  erataryt.l  An  "ancient  Roman  measure  of 
land,  said  to  have  been  originally  100  times  the 
quantity  Romulus  distributed  to  each  citizen, 
and  equal  to  200  jugcra :  but  it  seems  to  have 
varied  from  50  to  400  iugcra.  Seejugerum. 

centurial  (sen-tu'ri-al),  a.    [<  L.  centurialu,  < 
rcNfitria,  a  century:  see  century!.]    1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  century  or  centuries ;  existing 
for  a  century  or  centuries  of  years. 
Quadranglea  mossy  with  eentunaf  aaanclaUona. 

'  L.ru*U,  KlrraUle  Trarela,  p.  TO. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  regulated  by  centuries; 
arranged  by  or  divided  into  hundreds,  or  hun- 
dreds of  years:  as,  a  centurial  organization  of 
troops  ;  a  oenturiul  history. 

Tho  eenturiat  plan,  which  prevailed  from  Flacciu  to 
Moahelm,  U  an  Improvement  |ou  the  purely  chronological 
or  annalUtlc  method  of  writing  hlstory|. 

Setmf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  f  4. 

8.  Occurring  once  in  a  century  or  a  hundred 
years;  centennial:  as,  a  reafariaf  sermon. 
[Rare.] — 4.  Completing  a  century. 

Every  year  of  which  the  number  Is  dlrtalMe  by  four 
without  a  remainder  la  a  lcaj>-yrar.  eiceptlng  the  eenln- 
rial  ycara,  %hlch  are  only  leap  yean,  when  divisible  by 
four  after  omitting  the  two  cipher*.   A'n^y.  Brit.,  IV.  967. 

l^Wa^Wnr  eSSSTor  SWSlS 
See  eenfNr»i.  J(c)i 

centuriatet  (sen-til'ri-ftt),  r.  f.  [<  L.  centuri- 
atux,  pp.  of  centuriare,  divide  into  hundreds.  < 
ernturia,  a  hundred :  seo  ccnfNryl.]  To  divide 
into  centuries  or  hundreds. 

centuiiatet  (son-tu'ri-at),  ft.    [<  L.  ernturia tus, 
pp. :  aee  the  verb.]    Divided  into  or 
of  centuries  or  hundreds :  as,  centuriate  i 
blies.  Holland. 

centuriation  (sen-tu-ri-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  reit- 
furiario(n-),  <  cmftiriVirf,  divide  into  centuries: 
see  centuriate,  v.]  The  custom  of  dividing  land 
into  centuries.   See  centuryl,  2  (c). 

It  Is  obvious  that  formal  eeiannafuB  in  straight  line* 
and  rectangular  dlriaUina,  by  the  Agrimenaorca.  prc^uced 
something  entirely  different  from  the  open  flvM  system  aa 
we  have  found  It  in  England 

J,  p.  m. 


1837),  prop.  fV-wfrwrii*.  (  Gr.  lUtrpoi;  a  spine,  + 
oipi,  taiL  J   A  genus  of  1 


centuplicate  (sen-tu'pli-kit),  v.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  centuplicated,  ppr.  centuplicating.  [<  L. 
'la tut,  pp.  of  centupUcare,  increase  a 
i-fold,  <  centuplex  (ccntuplic-),  a  hun- 
dred-fold, <  ccnlttm,  a  hundred,  +  plicare,  fold.] 
To  multiply  a  hundred  times ;  centuple. 

the  civilities 
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the  warmer  parts  of  America,  of  which  the  red- 
bellied  woodpecker,  C.  carolinus,  is  tho  type: 
so  called  from  the  acuto  tail-feathers.  They 
are  also  known  as  eebra-woodpeclere,  from  the 
transversely  striped  plumage. 
century1  (son'tu-ri),  n. ;  pi.  cr^firrtes  (-riz).  [< 
F.  cenlurir  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  centuria,  <  L.  ecnfiiria, 
an  assemblage  or  division  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred units,  as  a  company  of  a  hundred  soldiers, 
a  division  of  the  people,  etc.  (not  in  the  sense 
of  '  a  hundred  years,  for  which  taxulum  was 
used:  see  tecular),  <  centum  =  E.  Jr««drrtf.]  1. 
In  a  general  sense,  a  hundred ;  anything  con- 


Wlth  wild  wood -leave*  and  weeds  I  ha'  strew  d  hla  grave. 

And  on  it  aald  a  een/siry  ul  pray  era. 

Such  aa  I  can,  twice  o  tr,  111  weep  and  algh. 

Shot.,  Cymbellnc,  Iv.  2. 
How  many  of  the  century  of  graduates  sent  forth  from 
our  fanioua  University  every  year  .  .  .  are  able  to  read 
st*  relish  and  understanding  one  of  the  Tns- 
sUonsf 

Ur.  J.  Brovn,  Spare  Hours,  3d  sex.,  p.  44. 
Specifically— 2.  In  Rom.  antiq.  :  (a)  A  division 
of  the  people  (originally  so  called,  probably, 
with  reference  to  tho  approximate  number  of 
its  members,  though  there  was  no  fixed  limit), 
instituted  by  Semus  Tullius,  formed  with  ref- 
erence to  taxation  and  to  the  election  of  magis- 
trates and  enactment  of  laws.  All  the  citiiena 

were  divided  into  clasaea  according  to  their  wealth,  and 
each  of  the  claaaca  waa  divided  into  from  10  to  40  senior 
and  junior  centuries,  according  to  age.  In  all  39S  or  194. 
Each  century  had  one  vote  In  the  comltia  centuria ta, 
the  wealthier  clasaea  voting  flrat  and  generally  controlling 
Use  utliera.  (6)  a  subdivision  of  the  legion,  corre- 
sponding to  a  modem  military  company  of  in- 
fantry, and  consisting  nominally  of  a  hundred 
men.  Prior  to  the  rule  of  Marlua  the  century  waa  half 
of  a  maniple,  and  oontahied  normally  100  men,  each  cen- 
tury having  In  addition  30  light  armed  troopa.   After  the 

"Klloniol  J£™UJ^ 
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century 

a[  the  maniple,  bnl  IU  normal  quota  of  men  was  IntniHd. 

MM  the  empire  the  I 


Know  yon  whst  stare  of  the  prsrtorian  soldiers 
•  holds  shout  Mm  for  his  guard? 
1  cannot  the  Just  number ;  but  I  think 
Three  ctttturut.  B.  Jmtm,  Hejanaa.  t.  a. 

(<•)  An  allot  nitwit  of  land  of  varying  size ;  espe- 
cially, tho  urea  of  land  allotted  to  soldiers  in 
a  conquered  country. —  3.  A  period  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  reckoned  from  any  starting-point: 
as,  a  century  of  national  independence ;  a  cen- 
tury of  oppression.  specifically,  one  of  a  number  of 
hundred-year  period*,  reckoned  either  forward  or  back* 
ward  from  some  recnamlaed  era.  Thua  tile  lirrt  century  of 
the  CtirUUan  era  began  with  the  fear  a.  D.  1  and  citeoded 
to  the  end  of  the  rear  100 ;  the  lAird  century  began  with 
Wl  and  ended  with  300;  anil  the  rigtomth  eenfury  began 
with  1701  and  ended  with  MOD.  the  year  completing  Uie 
hundred-rear  period  In  each  inatanee  giving  name  to  the 
century.  When  need  alieolutely,  without  explanatory  ad- 
junct of  any  kind,  the  centurlea  of  the  ChriaUau  era  are 
always  meant .  The  centuries  before  Clu-ist  are  reckoned 
backward  in  their  order  from  the  Christian  era,  at 
after  l  hritt  are  reckoned  forward  :  aa.  ttie  fourth 
B.  C.  (from  301  B.  a  backward  to  l< >  w 

One  craah,  the  death-hymn  of  the  perfect  tree, 
Dtclim  the  close  ot  ita  green  ernturu. 

A'laeraon,  Woodnotea,  L 
Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  a  title  given  to  an  eccloalas- 
tiral  hlitory  of  Uie  flrat  l,:n)  yean  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
which  the  record*  of  each  ceotur>'  occupy  a 
piled  by  a  number  ot  Protestants  at 
published  at  Baael,  1500-74. 

oentury-t,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  centaury. 

century-plant  (sen'tu-ri-plant),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  American  aloe,  Agate  Americana, 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  flower  only 
after  the  lapse  of  a' century.    See  Agate. 

centussis  (sen-tus'is),  n.  [I...  <  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, +  us  (a«r-),  an  as.]  An  ancient  Roman 
unit  of  weight,  consisting  of  1 00  asses.  Bee  at*. 

ceorlt,  n.  [The  AS.  original  of  E.  eAurf,  q.  v.] 
A  freeman  of  the  lower  rank  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  a  churl. 

-Ceo OS.  An  adjective  termination  of  I  Jitin  ori- 
gin.   See  -aceout. 

cepa  («e'pil  i,  n.  [L.,  also  written  orjwi,  cent, 
carpe,  an  onion,  >  F.  cite,  >  E.  cite,  q.  v.]  The 
common  onion,  the  Allium  Cepa  of  botanists. 

cepaceous  (so-pa'shius),  a.  [<  cepa  +  -aceout.] 
Alliaceous ;  having  the  odor  of  onions. 

cepevorous  (se-pev'^-rua),  a.  [Prop,  'cepivo- 
roux,  <  L.  ocpa,  cepe,  an  onion,  +  torarc,  oat, 
devour.!   Feeding  on  onions.  [Rare.] 

Cephaelis  (sef-a-e'lis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  u^a'/Ji, 
head,  +  tl/jm  (f/  *«?.),  compress.]  An  exten- 
sive genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Rubiacea, 
consisting  of  shrubs  or  perennial  herbs,  natives 
of  tropical  regions, 
chiefly  in  America. 
Their  flower*  grow  In  cloae 
headn,  surrounded  by  III- 
volucratinK  heart*,  which 
are  aomeumea  richly  col. 
ored.  The  moat  Interest- 
ing specie*  la  C.  Intra- 
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formed  in  new-born  children  by  an  effusion  of 
blood — (a)  between  the  aponeurotic  structures 
of  the  cranium  and  the  pericranium;  (ft)  bo- 
und the  skull  Also 
rfjiJiuuiemaroiNti  anu  cephalhematoma. 
cephalagra  (sef-a-lag'rf ),  a.  [<  Gr.  ardaAfr, 
head,  +  6) pa,  a  catching ;  cf.  ehiragra,  podagra.] 
Severe  ptun  in  the  head;  especially,  gout  in 
the  head. 

cephalalgia  (Bef-a-lal'ii-*),  n.  [L.,  also  cepha- 
largia,  <  Ur.  «.fou/.ii/)iu,  later  also  ufdtjipyia, 
headache,  <  v^t>a>)v<  having  headache,  <  a- 
fa>J/,  head,  +  4>)»r,  pain,  ache.]  In  pathol., 
headache.  Also  called  cephalalgy,  encephalaU 
gia. 

cephalalgic  (scf-a-lal'jik),  a.  and  it.    [<  L. 

cejihnlalgieu*,  <  Gr.  tutfn'/JiA^  ixoc,  <  tt^aiakjut: 
see  cephalalgia.']   L  a.  Relating  to  cephalalgia 
or  headache. 
II.  n.  A  medicine  for  headache. 

cephalalgy  (sef'a-lal-ji),  n.  [<  F.  cephalalgie 
=  Hp.  cejalalgia  =  I'g.  cephalalgia  —  It.  ccfy- 
lalgia,  cej'alargiu,  <  L.  cephalalgia :  see  cepha- 
lalgia.]   Same  as  cephalalgia. 

cephalanthinm  (scf-a-lnu'thi-um).  n.:  pi. ecpha- 
lanthia  (-«).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  »/a*i/i?,  head,  +  ivthc, 
a  flower.  J  In  hot.,  the  head  or  capitate  inflo- 
rescence of  a  composite  plant. 

Cephalanthus  (sef-a-lan  thus),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
a<p<i>r/,  head,  +  it«le>c,  a  flower.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  order  Rubiaeea.  The  apedea  are 
ahrulis,  with  aniall  white  flower*  deiiaely  aggregated  in 
spherical  pedunclcd  head*.  The  beat-known  specie*  la 
C.  ecfitenfufu,  the  button-buah  of  NorUi  Aiuerica. 

Cephalaspld83,  ».  pi.    See  Cephalaspidida. 

Cephalaspidea  (sef'a-las-pid'e-f ),  n.  pi.  [ML., 
<  Cephataitpiji  (-pid-)  +  -«t.]  A  group  of  tecti- 
branohiate  gastropods,  characterized  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  cephalic  disk  distinct  from  the 
back.  It  comprises  the  Bullidee  and  related 
families. 

Cephalaspidida,  Oephalaspida  (sef  a-las- 
pid'iHle,  sef-a-las'pi-ae),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Crpha- 
latpiii  (-pid-)  '■*•  -idtt.]  A  family  of  fossil  fishes, 
of  which  the  genus  Cephalatpit  Is  typical. 

Cephalaspta  (sef-a-las'pis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
«/#a>i),  head,  +  ocwif,  a  shield.]  A  genus  of 
fossil 


the 
.1  iu 
ull. 


I|-    MimliJla  P" 
ifruggiata.    It  h 
ahauy  wouda  I 
Tlie  root  basai 
latic  rlngoi  •tructure.  See 
iyecantanh*. 
cephal-.  See  ceiihalo-. 
Oephalacjinthld* 
(sef'a-lft-kan'thi-de), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Cepha- 
lacaHthun  +  -irfoj.]  A 

famUy  of  aeanthop-      fnffijiirii  ff»i.,...o. 
terygian  fishes,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Cephalaeanthu* :  a  syn- 
onym of  Itaetylopterida. 

CepaalacanthtUJ  (sef 'a-la-kan'thna),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Moa/-^,  head,  +  daai^ta,  thorn,  spineO  A 
genus  of  fishes:  a  synonym  of  Daetylopteru*.  C. 
r(i/ifiiMi»th..flyiiig-fish,tlying-robin,orb»t-fi.i]i. 

cephalad  ( sef '  a-lad),  adv.  p  Gr.  head, 
+  -aiP.]  In  ana*.,  toward  the  head;  forward 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  body;  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  caudad.  In  man  It  ti  upward,  ami  In 
mutt  aulmala  forward :  but  In  any  case  It  !«  used  with- 
out reference  to  the  putture  ot  the  Unly.  Thn*,  tho  ca- 
pjtld  arterle*  run  c#j.Aiit«d  fnmi  the  cheat ;  the  cerebrum 
In  aUnuir.)  eriJuilmt  i.f  the  cerelielluin  ;  Uie  fuudnn  of  lh« 
bladder  la  ee/A.f.id  with  reference  to  1U  neck. 

cephalasa  (sef-a-le'il),  a.  \\,„  <  Gr.  u$a)ala, 
a  persistent  headache,  prop.  fein.  of  vo«>o*«, 
of  Uie  head,  <  «r*o?>},  head.]  In  pathol.,  head- 
ache, especially  one  of  those  forms  of  headache 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  part  of  some  more  gen- 
eral disorder,  and  which  do  not  exhibit  the  typi- 
cal features  of  neuralgia  or  of  megrim, 

cephalsematoma  (scf-a-16-ma-to'ma).  n. ;  pi 
replmUrmatomata  (-ma-ttt).    fNL.,  <Gt.  w«< 
head,  +  .!««»,  blood,  +  -oma.]   A  swell 


typical  of  the 
family  Cepha- 

latpMidar.  The 
very  large  head 
which  character- 
ize! these  fla) bra 
bemra  a  cloae 
n-aeniblanoe  in 
ahape  to  a  aad- 
dlera'  knife,  and 

la  covered  with  a  buckler  prolonged  liack  ward  Into  a  point 
on  either  aide.  They  are  known  aa  bu<*l*r-juhf  or  W»- 
Ur-hnxtU.  C.  lyrlti  la  a  cximiunii  apeclea, 
Cephalata  (sef-a-li'tft),  n.  it.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  ccphalatws :  see  eephalate.]  A  prime  division 
of  mollusks,  including  those  with  a  head,  gener- 
ally provided  with  tentacles,  eyes,  and  a  mouth 
armed  with  jaws,  as  gastropods,  pteropods,  and 
cephalopoda:  same  as  Cephalophora,  1,  or  A'n- 
cephala :  the  opposite  of  Acephala.  [Not  now 
in  use.] 

eephalate  (sef Vint  i,  a.  and  «.    [<  NL.  cepAa- 
*  I.  a.  Hai ' 


latus,  <  Gr.  u$a/j„  head.]  I.  a.  Having  a  head, 
as  a  mollnsk ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cephalata. 
H.  n.  Amoiluskhavingahead;  specifically, 

one  of  the  Cephalata. 

cephaletron  (sef-a-le'tron),  n.  ;  pi.  cepkaletra 
(-trj|).  [NL.,  <  GV.  (ofnirj,  head,  +  ippov,  the 
abdomen.]  Owen's  name  (1872)  of  tho  head, 
eephalon,  or  anterior  division  of  the  body  of 
some  crustaceans  as  Uie  king-crab:  correlated 
with  </ioracr(ro»  and  pleon. 
cephalhematoma,  ».;  pi.  eephalhemaiomata. 
"  ime  as  c*/js«/<ri»afo»ia, 

It,  re/alien,  <  L.  cephaliewi,  < 
£t>v^^:       Gr.  K^a/.i*o>,  of  or  for  the  head, 
<  tJt^a'/Jj,   dial.  ar;te/.v,  ae,j).ij, 
hea<l,  proV>.  not  connected  with 
L.  caput,  head,  or  AS.  hedfml, 
E.  hifid,  or,  it  appears,  with 
AS.  (poet.)  ha/ela,  ha  fata,  hea- 
fola,  the  head,  but'  perhaps 
connected  with   gablel :  see 
Headaf  aCttUpeii  caput,  head,  gaMcl.]    I,  a.  X, 
l^^"^Z:  Pertaining  to  the  head  in  any 
.o.iUcdi.Vtaaui  way.— 2.  Situated  or  directed 
ZSZr-"-  toward  the  head;  conuectetl 


cephalic  (se-fal'ik  or  sef'a-lik),  a.  and  n.  [= 
FT  ctphalique  ra  Sp.  cefdlico  r=  Pg.  ccphatico  = 


Oephalobranchia 

with  or  constituting  the  front  or  fore  part  of  a 
body  or  organ :  opposed  to  caudal :  as,  the  ce- 
phalic surface  of  the  liver  or  diaphragm ;  the 

o7acentiped.  * 

>'ow  that  the  ertended  itudy  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  embryonic  development  la  largely  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  human  acmcture,  It  la  very  dealroble 
that  deacrlptlre  unna  ahonld  be  mviutht  which  may  with- 
out ambiguity  Indicate  poaition  and  relation  In  theorgsn- 
lam  at  once  in  man  and  (otherl  aulmala.  Such  term*  as 
eejihtUU  and  caudal,  doraal  and  ventral,  are  of  thla  elaas, 
and  ought,  whenever  thla  may  be  done  eonalaieutly  with 
fufltclent  clearoeaaof  deacriptlnn,  betake  the  place  of  those 
which  are  only  applic-alilc  to  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the 
human  body.  t^uain.  Arm  ,  I.  A. 

Cephalic  aura,  peculiar  aenaaliona.  referred  to  the  Ik  ad, 
preceding  epileptic  or  byaterical  attack*.  Cephalic  «n- 
teron,  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  enteron :  ao  much  of 
the  alimentary  canal  aa  la  In  Uie  head.  Cephalic  flex- 
ure, (a)  In  Arthnri>wla,  tlie  upwanl  ihclluaUon  of  the 
longitudinal  axia  of  the  repltalic  ateruitea  in  reaped  to  tile 
aame  axia  of  tlie  thoracic  ateniite*.  <!•)  In  Atrwwfn  awU.. 
tlie  (.ending  of  the  head  of  the  eiiilxryo  forward  •*  down- 
ward upon  the  trunk.  —  Cephalic  gaoflla.  See  rum- 
•jtum,—  Cephalic  Index.  In  rninixiw.,  the  ratio  nt  the 
greatest  tranaverae  to  the  greateat  aiileropoaterlor  diame- 
ter of  the  .Iruli  multlplle.1  by  10O,  it  vat-lee  from  m  to  9» 
or  90. 

Tlioae  people  who  poaeeaa  crania  with  a  cepaofie  indai  ot 
SO  and  alnive  are  called  brachycephali ;  tlioae  with  a  lowet 
Index  are  dolicbocephall.  Huzity,  Auat.  Vert.,  p.  130. 
Cephalic  medtdnea,  mnediea  for  dlaurdrra  of  t 

Cephalic  ahleld,  in  irilobltea.  I  be  1 
•urrounda  and  protect*  tlie  head  and  e: 
lea.  of  tbe  body  .  See  TfiUifAtet,  and  cut  I 
Cephalic  souffle,  a  blowing  murmur  a  hleh  i 
on  auscultation  of  tlie  bead  In  ««  anew 
well  aa  In  aoiuecaaeaof  aueurlam  of  an  art, ryot  the 
—  Cephalic  vein,  a  large  auiwrflcUl  vdn  on  the  front  ot 
the  ann,  running  from  the  elliow  to  the  ahmildrr :  ao 
named  becauae  the  ancient*  uaed  to  nf»m  It  aa  a  remedy 
for  dlaorder*  of  Uie  head.  -  Cephalic  version,  in  ^fer- 
tile uiieratlon  of  turning  the  fetua  In  the  ntenia  in  mch 
a  manner  that  the  head  la  nia.lc  to  present  at  the  «*  uteri ; 
dlatllltflllahed  fnini  )*j>lalie  rernnn. 

H.  n.  A  remedy  for  headache  or  other  dis- 
orders in  the  head. 

cephalicalt  (se-fal'i-kal),  a.    Same  aa  cephalic 
When  I  had  passed  tlie  auperflcial  > 
little  more  than  akin  deelie  Into  the  Mineral!  of  t 
Motion,  I  came  to  the  Muscle*.  Uie  I 
tar)  motion. 

quoteil  In  F.  Warner  t  Fhyaical  Eipreaskin.  p.  821. 
Oephalinae  (sef-a-li'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  < 
ft**  +  -imr.]    A  subfamily  of  plectog 
fishes,  t  vpiAed  by  Uie  genus  Cephalu* .  synony- 
mous with  Malidtr. 

cephalis  (sef'a-lis),  i».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  sn>a/,«;,  a 
little  head,  a  capital,  dim.  of  tirfa)i>,  head.]  A 
lattice-head  iu  the  skeleton  of  certain  radio- 
larians  of  the  group  Monopulea  ;  a  simple  sub- 
spherical  lattice-shell,  inclosing  tbe  central 
capsule  and  standing  in  connection  with  it  at 
the  basal  pole  of  its  main  axis. 

cephalistlc  (scf-a-lis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  «nfo>^. 
head,  +  HW-ic]  "Same  as  cephalic.  [Rare.] 

There  la  a  cranium,  the  reoA«i**tic  head -quarter*  of  sen- 
sation, /a,  T'wtiur. 

cephalitis  (sef-a-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  «(*/iJ, 
head,  +  -ifia.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  ita  membranes. 

cephalization  (sefa-li-za'shon),  it.  [<  eepha- 
lise  —  -tit nut .  J  In  l> !■■■!.,  a  term  first  used  by  J. 
D.  Dana  to  denote  a  tendency  in  the  develop- 
ment of  animala  to  localization  of  important 
parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head,  aa  by  the 
transfer  of  locomotive  members  or  limbs  to  or 
near  to  the  bead  (in  decapod  crustaceans,  for 
example),  or  tho  concentration  of  plastic  force 
in  parts  composing  the  head,  or  subserving 

cephalic  functions.  It  la  accomplished  In  various 
ways :  by  the  tranaier  of  members  from  the  locomotive 
to  the  cephalic  series ;  by  iiarticjpatlcm  of  anterior  loco- 
motive organs  in  cephalic  Itinctiona:  by  increased  abbre- 
viation, condensation,  and  perfection  ot  structure  ante- 
riorly, with  the  opposite  qualiflci 
(in  man  alone)  by  the  uprising  of  t 
last  the  body  becomes  vertical 

cephalize  (sefa-lix),  r,  f. :  pret. 
li;ed,  ppr.  cejihalijing.  [<  crj>hal-ic  +  -ire.]  To 
make  or  render  cephalic;  favor  or  cause  ceph- 
alization in  or  of:  as,  to  cejihalUt  legs  of  a 
crustacean  by  modifying  them  into  mouth- 
parts:  to  cephalize  the  nervous  system  by  de- 
veloping a  brain. 

ccphalized  (sef'a-linl).  J>.  a.  [Pp.  of  ccphalite. 
r.J  Exhibiting  cepbalir.ation  :  having  the  head 
und  anterior  members  of  the  body  well  devel- 
oped or  well  distinguished. 

cephalo-.  [NL.,etc.,rrpArn'o-.  <  Gr.  Ktfal.i/,  head: 
see  cryiArt/iV.]  An  element  in  compound  word* 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  the  head,  referring  to 
the  head,  skull,  or  brain.  Also  ccjthal-,  before 
a  vowel. 

Oephalobranchia,  Cephalobranchiata  (itf> 
l.>-brang'ki.it,  -brang-ki.a'tll),  n.jd.  [NL.,  <  Gr 
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Oephalobranchia 


a+OJi,  head,  + 
Annelida  with 


fipiyX'a,  gill"-] 
phalie  branchia> 


tubieolr 


An  order  of 

including  the 


s  polvcha?tous  annelids, 
animal*,  for  the  ■!  #t  part  pro- 
ttitict  hri.n  ami  a  ftrgltii'nUil 
■Itnatod  on  or  near  the  head ; 
i,  the  emliryo  I.  Inn  free-*wiin- 
e«  jut  luually  wcreted  by  the 
n  p»"inr  caac*  hare  been  mu- 
tate ;  they  may  lie  cttfier  calca- 
utupoaed  <>(  main*  of  aaml  « 
either  free  ur  adherent  to 
but  organically  attached  to 
To  thl*  order  belong  »>»cb 


sedentary  or 
Tbcx  are  worm  I  Liu 
ted  by  a  tttbr ; 
If ■  respire  by  b 
I  ondeiyo  metai 
0£  and  dilate.    IB*  WDet 
inula  themaclvea.  and  In 
takes  for  the  abella  of  raollai 
recw  or  membranous,  or  cot 
gluunaUHl  uxreUber.  and  an 
•owe  fixed  foreign  body,  bat 
tbe  inlmalf  inhabiting  them. 

tainllie*  aa  A  iw;i*K<'«iWa>,  Trrt brUuUr,  SabetlUttt,  and  Str- 
pm>J<r.  Abo  called  CapiliWanehm.  CavititrmncMata, 
CapHnbranehia,  CapitolmineJiiaUt.  See  StdriUoria  and 
nanaalaa 

cephalobranchiate  {net' a-lo-brang'ki-at),  a. 
K  (jr.  lufa/J),  head,  +  {ipiayxta,  (.'ills,  +  -atr1.] 
Having  tufts  of  external  gills  on  or  near  the 
head  ;  specifically ,  of  or  pertaining  to  theOnto- 
Wimnrhut.  Also  rrjj>i/iora*rAial?,  eapitobran- 
thiate. 

efJfJUalocaudal  (sef'a-16-ka'dal),  a.  [<  Or.  «e- 
•£Thead,  +  L.  cauda,  the  "tail,  +  -af.]  In 
asaf.,  same  as  ctphaloctrcal. 

cephalocele  ( «<•( ' a-lo-sel ).  a.  [<  Gr. Kt&OJ/,  head, 
+  •ji'ji,  tnmor.J  "In  pathot.,  the  protrusion  of 
more  or  less  of  the  cranial  contents  through  an 
abnormal  opening  in  the  cranial  walls ;  hernia 
of  the  brain. 

cephalocexcal  (*«f'a-16-ser'kal),  a.   [<  Gr.  »/- 
oa/j;,  head,  +  sio*ur"tail,  +  -Hi.]    In  aitaf.,  ex- 
tending from  head  to  tail :  applied  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  body.    Also  crpkalwautlal. 
cephalochord  (sef'a~lo-k6rd),  n.  [<  Gr.  <f«a/<7, 
head,  +  X°o6'l.  string,  cord,  chord.]    In  rm- 
btyol.,  the  eephalio  or  intracranial  portion  of 
the  chords  dorsalis  of  the  embryo:  correlated 
with  notochnrd  and  urorhord, 
Cephalochorda  (»ef'§-l$-k6r'd|),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  KcpaiJ),  head.  +  x°P°'i<  <Ttring.  cord,  chord.  ] 
A  name  given  by  E.  R.  Lankester  to  the  lancc- 
lets  {Amphioxua)  considered  as  a  prime  divi- 
sion of  I  ertebrata,  contrasted  on  one  hand  with 
unicates  or  ascidians),  on  another 
orda  (acorn-worms),  and  also  with 
Craniota  (all  other  vertebrates  collectively), 
cephalochordal  (sef 'a-lo-k6r'dal),  a.   [<  eeph- 
tuoehord  +  -a/.]    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
cephalochord. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ce- 
phaloehnrda. 
cephalocone  (sef'a-16-kon),  «•    Same  as  cepha- 

cephaloconi,  ».    Plural  of  cephtiloconns. 

cephaloconic  (sef'a-lo-kon'ik),  a.  t<  cephaln. 
ctme  +  -»c]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cepnaloeonus. 

cephaloconus  (sef'a-ltj-ko'nug),  ». ;  pi.  oepAa- 
btMfti  (-ni).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  *r«Wjj,  heait,  +  «««>$■, 
a  wedge,  vone.1  In  pteropods,  a  process  on 
the  head  in  addition  to  the  superior  tentacles. 
Also  eephalocone. 

cephalodia.  n.    Plural  of  erptmlodiun. 
cephalodiiferoTia (sef-a-16-di-if '«-nis),a.  [< NL. 

cepkalodiHm  +  L.  J'trre  =  E.  fceorl.]  Bearing 

cephalodia. 

cephalodine  (sef-»-16'din),  a.  [<  Or.  KtfaXi^c, 
like  a  head  (see  ctpk<tl<nltum),  +  -oi.'i.]  In  but., 
forming  a  head.    B.  Browne. 

cephalodium  (sef-»-lfl'dl-um),  n. :  pi.  oephalo- 
i&t  [NL.,  <  Gr.  *ioo>jj<fw,  like  a  head,  < 
ataa/j;,  head,  +  rWof,  form.l  In  bot.,  an  orbicu- 
lar granular  concretion  which  occurs  on  the 
toallua  of  lichens,  and  in  which  gonidia  are 
localised. 

cepiialodyrdatsef'a-ir^n'i-!)."-  [NL.,  <  Or. 
tr*a/jj,  head,  +  Witt?,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  pain  in 
the  head ;  cephalalgia ;  myalgia  in  the  muscles 
of  the  head-. 

cephalogeneaifl  (sef'a-l$-jen'e-«i*'),  »•  JNL.,  < 
Or.  truxt/  j?,  head.  +  yrwa";,  generation.]  The  for- 
mation or  development  of  the  head  or  brain. 

cephalogenetic  (sef 'a-lv-JJ-net'lk),  a.  [<  cepka- 
ngrnau,  after  new-tic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  cephalogeneBia. 

cephalograpny  (sef-a-log'ra-n),  a.  [<  Gr.  «- 
head,  +  ->jia<>i<i,  <  ypa+etv,  write.]  A  de- 
scription of  the  bead.  Ihtnglinon. 

Otohalohematoma  (sef'a-lo-hera-a-t6'ro$), ».; 
pi.  ccphtUohcMatomata  (-ma-ti).  Bame  aa  oc- 
phtdamatomH. 

cephalohameral  (sef'a-16-hu'me-ral),  a.  and 
a.  [<  NL.  ccphahkumcralu,  <  Or.  til^iaifi,  head, 
+  L.  ku meruit,  prop,  umerux,  the  humerus.]  I. 
e.  Connecting  the  head  with  the  fore  limb :  as, 
the  (rpkalohumeral  muscle. 

EL  n.  A  muscle  of  some  animals  connecting 
the  skull  with  the  fore  limb ;  the  cephalohu- 
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cephalohumeralis  (sef'a-ld-hu-me-ri'lis),  n. 

pi.  ccphaUihHmeraicM  (-lez).    [NL.,  adj.  aa  n. 

see  erphalnhumrrat.  J    In  asof.,  a  large  muscle 

of  some  animals,  as  the  horse,  representing  the 

clavicular  portions  of  the 

mastoid  and  deltoid  combined 
oephaloid  (sef'a-loid),  a.   [=F.  ctykaloide  = 

Sp.  crj'aloideo,  <  Gr.  ariafjortit/c,  <  hiao/jj,  hea<i,  + 

rldor,  form.]  Shaped  like  or  resembling  the  head. 
C^phaloida  (9eNfk-16'i-de),^pf.  [NL.,<  t*cp*ff- 

optera  with  the  anterior  coxal  cavities  open  be- 
hind, and  the  bead  strongly  constricted  at  the 
base,  prolonged  behind,  and  gradually  nar- 
rowed. 

cephalology  (sef-a-lol'o-]i),  n.  [<  Gr.  ttfaZJi, 
head,  +  -/j-/io,  <  7-hriv,'  speak:  see  -otoffg.)  A 
treatise  on  the  head. 

Cephalolophuu  (sef-a-lol'^-fus),  a.  Same  as 
Ccpkalophtu. 

cephaloma  (»ef-«-16'ma),  a.;  pL  eephalomala 
(•ma-tn).  [NL.  (from  its  resemblance  to  brain- 
•ubiu'nee),  <  Gr.  «*o/./j,  head,  +  -»«ia.]  In  pa- 
thol., a  soft  carcinoma. 

cephalomeningitis  (sef'a-16-men-in-ji'tis),  a. 
(NL.,<  («r.  ata<i/r/,  head,  +■  NI*.  q.  v.] 

In  pathol.,  iiiAamniation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  Drain:  distinguished  from  nitinat  mmingiti*. 

cephalometer  (sef-a-lotn'e-ter),  «.  [<  Gr.  «- 
oa/i/,  head,  +  /«t,tov,  a  measure.]  1.  An  in- 
strument formerly  used  for  measuring  the  fetal 
head  during  parturition.— 2.  An  instr 
for  measuring  the  various  angles  of  tho 
a  craniometer. 

cephalometric  (sef'a-lo-met'rik),  a.  [<  orpAa- 
lometrji  +  ••>.]    Pertaining  to  cephalometry. 

cephalometry  (aef-a.lom'e-tri).  it.  [=F.<V/iAa- 
lometrir ;  see  ctvhalometcr.']  Measurement  of 
the  head  or  skull ;  craniometry. 

Cepbalonian  (sef-a-lo'ni-an),  <■.  and  n.  L  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  CepEialonla  (the  ancient 
Cephallenia),  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
now  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

II.      A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cepha- 
lonia. 

raphalonomancy(scf-a-lon'v-njnn-«i},  ii.  [<Gr. 
•!oo/'.,  head,  +  bvnc,  an  ass,  +  pavreia,  divimi- 
t  inn.  ]  A  kind  of  divination  formerly  practised 
in  detecting  guilt.  Lighted  coaU  havlnv  beeo  placed 
uti  Uie  Ikead  of  ati  mx,  prayera  were  reclU^l,  and  Uie  nauiea 
of  luapvctvd  penoua  pronounced  at  random.  The  obo 
whose  iiiiiimi  luip|H.'iieil  to  lie  called  at  Uiv  nioinebt  thai  Um 
tun  bray  ed  witli  pain  was  preatuneil  to  be  Ktiitty. 

cephalont  (scf'a-lont),  ».  [<  Gr.  »iso>«',  head,  + 
uv  (ovt-),  being,  ppr.  of  rieai,  be :  see  rnt  and 
be1.]  In  .-<«>/.,  the  phase  or  stage  of  a  septate 
or  dicyRtidan  gregarine  in  which  the  anterior 
cyst  or  protomerite  beani  an  epimerite:  the 
opposite  condition  is  called  tporont. 

Oophaloon  (sef-if-lo'on),  ».  [NL.  (Newman, 
1^8),  <  Or.  «/*u?Jj,  head,  +  =  L.  ormm,  an 
egg.]   The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Opha- 

i-»d<r. 

cephalo-orbitol  (sef 'a-16-flr'bi-tal),  a.  In 
anaf.,  of  or  pertaining  to  tho  head  and  to  the 
orbits — Cephalo-orbltal  Index,  tbn  ratio  of  tbc  ca- 
ble content*  i>f  the  two  orblta  taken  together  to  the  cable 
content*  of  tile  cranial  cavity  multiplied  hy  loo, 

Oephalopeltinat  (sef 'a-ty-pel-tl'mj),  n.  pi 
[N  L.,  <  t  >phaU>i*ltis  +  -Inn2. J  A  group  of  am- 
phlsbsenians,  typified  by  the  genus  Crphaloiwl- 
Hm,  named  liy  ttray  for  species  hnving  the  head 
depressed  and  covorerl  above  by  a  flat  and 
slender  nail-like  shield,  either  simple  or  trans- 
versely divided.  It  included  a  few  African  and 
South  American  species. 

Cephalopeltis  (sef'a-16-pel'tis),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Mou>>,.  bead,  +  -i>rn,  a  shield.]  The  typical 
genus  of  t'«phalopelti»a,  including  amphisba>- 
nians  with  a  shield-like  plate  on  the  head. 

cephalopharyngeal  (sef 'a-16-fa-rin'j<}-al),  a. 
[As  cephalopharifiifp;u«  +  -a/.]  In  asaf.,  per- 
taining to  the  head  or  skull  and  to  the  pha- 
rynx :  as,  a  eephatopharynaeal  muscle. 

cephalopharyngeua  (Bef'B-16-fa-rin'jo-us),  a. ; 
pi.  cephaUipharynijii  (-ji-i).  [NL,,<  Or.  u^a?.ii, 
head,  +  ^aov)  £,  pharjTix.]  1 .  The  superior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx. — 2.  A  muscle,  occa- 
sionally found  in  man,  springing  from  the  base 
of  the  skull,  and  inserted  among  the  fibers  of 
the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

GephalophinSB  (sef'a-lo-B'ne),  it.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
< '< phaliiphmi  +  -ina1.]  A  subfamilv  of  African 
antelopes,  represented  chiefly  by  the  genus  t  V- 
phalitphu*. 

cephalophine  fse-fal'6-fin),  a.    Tufted  on  the 


cephalopodoua 

Cephalophora  (aef-j-lof 'fi-rjl),  a.  pi.  [NL., 
nent.p],  of  eepAo'opAorttS :  aee'eephalopkorout.] 
1.  A  division  of  mollusks,  including  those  which 
have  a  head:  synonymous  with  Cejthalata.  De 
BlainriUe,  1817.—  2.  Ono  of  the  three  clai 
of  Atoltusca,  the  other  two  being  Aeephala  i 
Cephalopoda.  It  is  divided  into  the  subcl 
Sraphiopoda,  Gastropoda,  and  Pteropoda. 

cephalophoran  (sef-j-lorY-riui),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A  member  of  the  Cephalophora. 
II.  a.  Same  as  cevhalophorout. 

WphalophOT*  (se-fal'9-for),  n.  [<  NL.  Cephalo- 
phora.]  A  cephalophoran. 

cephalophorous  (sef-a-lof'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
etpkalaphorus,  <  Gr.  <irpa>j/,  head,  +  -oopef,  < 
Upeiv  —  E.  beart.]  1.  Ilaving  a  head,  as  a 
cephalate  mollusk.— 2.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Cej>halophora. 

■  for  *ap|ioaiiw  that  Ihla  ancea- 
|  Ii  to  be  fomiU  In  tbe  atock  of  Uw 

"55.  Lab-  o/Joknt  HopJrilu.  III.  87. 
Also  cephalophoran. 
cepbalophragm  (se-faro-fram),  a.  [<  NL.  ee- 
phalophragma,  <  Or.  a^aJJ;,  head,  +  fyw), ua,  divi- 
sion: see  jiAraoma.]  A  Y-shaped  internal  parti- 
tion which  divides  the  head  of  some  insects, 
as  certain  orthopterans,  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  chamber. 

cephalophragma  (sef'a-lo.frag'mtt),  pi. 
cephalophrugmata  (-ma-til).  [NL.]  bame  as 
cepkalophragm. 

cephalophragmatlc  (sef'a-I^-frag-mat'ik),  a. 
[<  cephalophraifma(t-)  +  ■&.]  Forming  a  par- 
tition or  diaphragm  in  the  head,  as  of  some  in- 
sects; of  or  pertainiun  to  u  eephalophragm. 

Cepb.alopb.UB  (se-fal'o-fus),  n.  [NL.  (Ilamilton 
Smith,  1N27).  contr.  from  Ccphatoiophus :  so 
called  from  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head ;  <  Gr. 
nt^a?//,  head,  +  /o^of,  a  crest.]  An  extensive 
genua  of  African  antelopes,  with  abort  conical 


horns  set  far  back,  a 
ed  poll,    it  oont 
poon,  C.  mrrymr; 
lit;  and  Uie  phlla 
»hlch  am 


the  duyker  or  Im- 


or  mlbuck,  C.  i — 

'■  M«i.r"«b.vllAbio 


poll,  as  an  autelope;  specifically,  pertaining  to  ,DYthe 
or  having  tho  characters  of  tho  Cephalophina.     pear  on 


cephalopod  (sef  'a-lo-pod  or  se-fal'6-pod),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  PertainLng  to  or  resembling  the  Cepha- 
lopoda.   Also  cephalopodan,  cephalopodous. 

Ii.  a.  A  member  of  the  class  Cephalopoda. 
Also  eephal»p<tdan.  crphatopade. 

Cephalopoda  (sef-a-lop'9-oft),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  head  +  tro!*  (too.)  =  %foot]  A 

class  of  the  Mollum-a,  the  highest  in  organisa- 
tion in  that  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
characterized  by  having  tbe  organs  of  prehen- 
sion and  locomotion,  called  tentacles  or  arms, 
attached  to  the  head.  Tbry  are  divided  Into  two 
aectlon*.  TrirahmutkiaJn  and  lHhranckiata.  Tnenaoll- 
Itu  and  the  frtcall  genera  fMAwwai,  Amowniut,  Gonia- 
till*,  etc.,  belong  tu  the  TitrahranrJlutla.  In  which  tile 
animal  has  an  external  aheil,  Tbc  dihranchlato  group  In- 
clude* the  argonaut,  the  octopua  or  eight-armed  cuttlcftah. 
and  the  ten-armed  form*,  a*  tbe  calaniarir*,  tbe  firtell 
lemnltea,  etc.  The  ahclt  I*  In  all  theae  tntcmal.  In  aume 
nulimentary,  but  the  female  argonautld*  develop  an  eag- 
caae  aa  a  aort  nf  external  pajicry  aliell.  The  foaul  C>/*n4- 
lopoda  are  multltnduvona.  S«e  cut*  under  Jhbrantkwia 
and  Tetrabrauchiata, 

cephalopodan  (sef-a-lop'^-dan),  a.  and  a.  [< 
Cephalopoda  +  -an.]  Same  as  cephalopod  and 
rrpAa/o/iorfoNji. 

cephalopoda  (wf'a-lA-pod  or  se-fal'{h-p6d),  a. 

Same  as  crnhalojuiH. 

cephalopodlc  (sef'a-16-pod'ik),  a.   [<  cephalo- 

pmi  +  -ic]    Same  as  cephalopott. 
cephalopodous  (sef-a-lop'o-dus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cephalopoda. 
The  apparent  rvacniManoea  lietween  Uie 
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Oephaloptera 

Oephaloptera  (aef-a-lop'to-rii),  n.  [XL.  (Risso, 
1*526),  fern,  of  eepSalopterut i:  see  cephalopter- 
oiw.j  The  typical  genua  of  the  family  Cepha- 
lopterida:  so  called  from  having  a  pair  of  pro- 
jections like  horns  upon  the  head.  Also  C*pha- 
Uiptcrus. 

Oephaloptera  (sef^lop'te-re),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
pi.  of  VepkaUtptera.)  Same  as  Cephalopteruta: 
Miller  and  llenle,  1841. 

cephalopterid  (sof-a-iop'lo-rid),.n.  A  selachian 
of  the  family  CephaloptcrUta. 

Cephalopteridje  (sef 'a-lop-ter'i-de),  a.  pi. 
f XL,,  <  Cephaloptera  +  -trio*.]  A  family  of  ob- 
lique-mouthed fishes,  of  the  group  Batoidri,  or 
rays,  typified  by  the  genus  Cephaloptera.  They 

have  very  hroad,  laterally  pointed,  wlng-Uke  pectoral*,  dl*- 
ttncl  cephalic  flue,  eubtemilnal  inoutb,  and  flue  U'eili  la 
one  or  both  |aw*.  or  none  at  all.  Hie  lanreat  at  Ihc  ray* 
belong  to  this  family,  ant]  among  them  le  the  deYU-aah, 
Mtxnta  biroftrie,  uf  toe  American  tea*. 

ccphalopterold  (sef-a-lop'te-rold),  a.  and  «. 
[<  cephaloptera  (ojlfiiftw ff i en,  2)  +  -oul.]  I, 
a.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the  Cephalop. 
Uriilte, 
II.  n.  A  cephalopterid. 

cephalopterous  (sef-a-lop'te-rtis),  a.  [<  NL. 
eephaloptcrus,  <  Gr.  a^a'/Jj,  head,  +  irrrpoV, 
wiug.l  Ha ving  tho  head  slate;  provided  with 
wing-like  cephalie  appendages ;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Cephalopteridar. 

Oephalopterus  (sef-a-lop'te-rus),  a.  [XL. 
(laid,  G eoffroy,  1809) :'  see  cepkaloptcrous.]  1. 
A  remarkable  genus  of  South  American  oscine 
passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Cotingidai  and 
subfamily  frymnoderina,  including  those  fruit- 
crows  which  are  known  as  umbrella-birds:  so 
called  from  their  singular  crests.  Three  are 

three  apecJea,  C.  vrnatus,  C.  vendmtioer.  and  C.  plabricui- 
In    They  are  related  to  the  bell-bird*  or  arapuiura*. 

S.  Same  as  Cephaloptera. 

cephaloracbJdlaa  (sef'a-lo-ra-kid'i-an),  a.  [< 
Or.  ardaA?,  head,  +  (terto-),  spine,  +  -Ian.] 
In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  head  and  spine. 

cephalosteglte  (sef-a-loa'te-JIt),  n.  [<  Gr.  «- 
•aAi7,  head,  +  oT/jec,  a  roof,  +  -ite"1.]  In  Crus- 
tacea, that  part  of  the  carapace  which  covers 
the  head ;  an  anterior  division  of  the  carapace, 
in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  posterior  di- 
vision, or  omostegite.  See  Apus,  2,  and  Vaph- 
ma. 

cephalot,  cephalote  (aef'a-lot,  -lot),  «.  [<  Gr. 
aedOAurof,  headed,  with  a  head,  <  u^oaJ),  head.] 
A  yellow,  elastic,  fatty  substance,  insoluble  in 
aleohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  obtained  from  the 
brain.  It  la  probably  oerebrin  in  an  Impure 
state.   Also  cerebrot. 

Cephalotazos  (svf 'a-l^-tak'sus),  n.  [XL.,< 
Gr.  tt(pi>  ij,  head,  +  T&ioc  (<  L.  taxus),  a  yew- 
tree.]  A  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  resembling 
and  nearly  related  to  the  yew,  but  with  clus- 
tered inflorescence  and  large  plum-like  fruit. 
There  are  fmir  epecie*,  of  China  and  Japan,  taxi  uf  which 
attain  a  height  of  about  10  feet,  and  the  others  of  60  and 
90  feet.  They  are  aometiiiiM  planted  for  OTDaaMDt,  and 
are  easy  of  cultivation. 
Cephalote,  n.  See  cephalot. 
cephalothecft  (sef'a-lo-the'ktt),  n. ;  pi.  rephaht- 
thectz  (-he).  [XL.,  <  Gr.  noii/.v,  head,  +  ttjwj, 
a  case:  see  theca.]  In  enlom.,  the  head-ease, 
or  that  part  of  the  integument  of  an  iuseot- 
pupa  which  covers  the  head, 
cephalothecal  (sef'a-ip-the'kal),  a.  [<  cephalo- 
theca  +  -alA  Casing  or  sheathing  the  head; 
having  the  character  of  a  cuplinlotheca. 
CephalOthoraciC  (sef 'a-lo-th^-ras'lk),  a.  [< 
cephalothorax  (-rac-)  +  -it:}  In  anat,,  pertain- 
ing to  or  situated  on  tho  cophulothorax.— 
CephaJothoraclc  scutum  01  shield,  the  plate  eovering 
the  ccptialothorav.  See  cut  under  Kurtiptrrida. 
cephalothorax  (aef'a-lo-th&'raka),  n.  [=  F. 
cephalothorax,  <  NL.  crptiatothorax.  <  Gr.  *>£a><, 
head,  +  66pa(,  a  breastplate  :  SCO  I  hums.]  The 

anterior  divi- 
sion of  tho  body 
in  arthropods, 
as  crustaceans, 
spiders,  scor- 
pions, etc.,  con- 
sisting of  the 
head  and  thorax 
blended  toge- 
ther. The  term  I* 
alMi  applied  to  the 

  entire  anterior  <U- 

C™«eoS  ,m*c*t  j»lut\'tu  .«Tv«ru£*i  vUitm  of  the  body 
tooxiiudui.1  i«.tk».  of  member!  of  lite 

m.  e«fr*»;  *. optlkUmit.  ;  e  »nt»qnul*';  ecnui  Hmnlus.  by 

iiSTTitmiSS  eeii'TSfiLS'  ,b""" who  ,,M' 

ink  «U«ir« ^Tm.nnul«r»  'it;mlt4i  /.  view  of  (tt  morphol- 
aflMaaarfiternUe.ef  cola»om«.  o|pr  thui  Implied, 


OepbalotricMdte  (set 'a-lo-trik'i-dd).  it.  p 
Tne  correct  form  for  C'iphalotkricidtr,  LephaU 
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Cephalothricidas,  0ephalothrichid»  (sef'a- 
lo-thris'inie,  -thrik'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  prop. 
<  rphalotrie.hidtr,  <  Cephalothrix (-tricJi-)  +  -ida.] 
A  family  of  rhynchoeoMous  turbellarians.  typi- 
fied by  the  geuus  Cejihalothris,  having  an  in- 
distinct head  elongated  and  pointed,  and  no 
cephalic  slits  or  lateral  organs.  Also  Cephalo- 
trieliitlir. 

Cephalothrix  (sef -a -loth' riks),  it.  [XL.  (tv. 
phalotrich-),  <  Gr.  iitQaiji,  bead,  +  8pt(  (rpt,r-). 
Lair. J  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cepha- 
lothritida  or  Cephalothrichida>.  ('.  biontlata  is 
an  example.    Also  Crpkalatrix. 

cephalotome  (sef'a-lo-tdm),  «.  [=  ¥.  eephalo- 
tonte,  <  Gr.  Kt^a}jor'ifioe,  cutting  (off)  the  head,  < 
h/soajJ,  head,  +  roftie,  cutting,  <  ripvttv,  rauiiv, 
cut.]  In  obttet.,  an  instrument  for  cutting  into 
the  fetal  head  as  a  preliminary  to  its  forcible 
compression  in  order  to  facilitate  delivery. 

cephalotomy  (sef-a-lot'^-mi),  n,  [=  F.  fr>*<!- 
lotomic  =  Sn.  cefahUimia,  <  Gr.  ardo/jj,  head,  + 
rofir/,  a  cutting,  <  rifairiv,  rapstv,  cut:  seo  anat- 
omy, and  cf.  cephaivttme.']  1.  In  anat.,  the  dis- 
section or  opeuing  of  the  head. — 9.  In  obttet., 
the  act  or  practice  of  operating  with  tho  ceph- 
alotome. 

cephalotribe  (sef  'a-10-trIb).  m,  f=  F.  cc'itka- 
latribc,  <  Gr.  crda/J;,  bead,  "t  rpiptiv,  bruise.] 
In  ob»tet.,  an  instrument  for  crushing  tho  head 
of  the  infant  in  tho  womb  in  cases  of  difficult 
delivery.  U  consist*  of  a  ttrong  foreep*.  with  a  power- 
ful screw,  by  which  the  Made*  are  forcibly  prvaead  to- 
gether eo  a*  to  crnah  anything  that  le  between  them. 

thriehidat. 

cephalotripsy  (sefa-lo-trip-ai),  a.  [<Gr.  *t*a>Ji, 
bead,  +  rpiyic,  a  rubbing,  bruising,  <  r,n,iii.; 
rub,  bruise  ]  In  obttet..  the  use  of,  or  the  act  of 
operating  with,  the  cephalotribe;  the  operation 
Of  crushing  the  head  of  the  fetus  in  the  womb 
to  facilitate  delivery.  Jhtngtison. 

Cephalotrlx  (»ef-a-l'ot'riks),  u.  Same  as  Cepha- 
lothrix. 

cephalotroch  (sef'a-l^-trok),  a.  [<  NL.  cepha- 
lotrochvm,  neut.  of  ciphalotroehiu :  see  cepha- 
lotrocho*t.]  In  eodX,  the  preoral  or  eephalio 
division  of  a  troehosphere  (which  see),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tho  postoral  hranchiotroch : 
thus,  the  velum  of  an  embryonic  mollusk  Sn  the 
veliger  stage  is  a  ccphalotroch. 

Oephalotrocha  (sef-a-lot'r«)-k»),  «.  pi.  [XL., 
neut.  pi.  of  ccphalotroehut :  see  cephalotro- 
cAom.]  A  group  of  polychiotous  annelids,  the 
ciliated  free-swimming  Wvsb  of  which  have  n 
row  of  cilia  in  front  of  the  mouth  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  anterior  end  of  tho  body,  as  the 
larva  of  Polunoc.  Clans. 

cephalotrochal  (sef-a-lot'ro-kal),  a.  [i  ccpha- 
lotroch +  -al.]  Having  a  eephalio  circlet  of 
cilia;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  tho  nature  of  a 
ccphalotroch. 

cepnalotrochic  (sef'a-16-trok'ik),  a.  [<  ccpha- 
lotroch +  -ic]  Same  as  cephalotrochal:  as, 
tho  ceiihalotrvchle  tufts  of  Rotifera.  £neyc. 
Brit.,  XXL  4. 

cephalotrochoaa  (sef-a-lot'r6-kus),  a.  {<,  NL. 
cephalotroehus,  <  Gr.  v'fa>J/,  head,  +  rpojof,  a 
wheel,  a  round  cake :  see  frocsc*.]  Having  a 
cephalic  circlet  of  cilia ;  specifically,  pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  tho  (  ephalotrocha. 

Cophalottis  (sef-a-16'tus),  n.  [XL..  <  Gr.  s*> 
6o9.uror,  headed,  '<  wou/>„  head.]  A  genua  of 
plants  of  a  somewhat 
anomalous  structure,  in- 
cluded in  the  natural  or- 
der Saxifragacew.  Only  one 
epeclem  l»  known,  C./uUicultirit 
(too  An*tralian  pitcher.planl), 
s  curlou*  herb  with  radual 
leave*,  of  which  some  are  ellip- 
tic and  entire,  hut  other*  are 
altered  Into  phvhcr*  with  s 
thickened  notched  rim,  tl"*ol 
with  lid*  like  the  true  pitcher- 
plant*,  Xrpmtltr:  The  email 
white  flower*  are  borne  on  s 
long  eplke.  The  generic  name 
ha*  reference  to  the  capitate 
hair*  which  cover  the  bnae  of 
the  eelyx. 

cephalous  (sef'a-lus),  a. 

ti  Gr.  »(d«i>r/,  head.]  1. 
laving  a  head:  opposed 
to  acephalous. —  2.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling 
the  r^tofate;  as,  the  ^^JSSSSL^ 
ccphatouM  \fntluxca. 
Cephalua  (sef'a-lus).  n.    [XL.  (Shaw,  about 
lHiHi,  <  Gr.  u^ahj,  head:  see  cephalic]   A  ge- 


Oepphna 

nns  of  plectognsthous  fishes,  to  which  different 
limits  nave  been  assigned,  (l)  Originally  pronoaed 
by  Shaw  (In  ISO*)  for  the  same  epecie*  prctiouily  called  Inr 
Clivter  Jfohi.andby  blixrhand  HchneMer'Maoourienia  <f| 
Later  need  tiy  Kaiinnl  <ln  lSST)  for  tile  typical  epecie*  of 
JMi.  but  a  mon«trmi*  upoclnicn  of  the  epeclea.  (al  Subee 
uucntly  roatrlcted  by  Hwalnson  tin  1*90)  to  the  epecie*  typi- 
cal of  the  genue  now  callod  /ftiaxanni  In  the  l**t  een*e  it 
became  the  bnaUof  the  eubfamlly  <VnAttf  iinr  of  the  family 
Ilatirtidi*  In  Swalnaon'e  ciaaaiacatUm  of  nebiia. 

Oephea  (se'ff-«),  n.  [NL.  (Peron  and  I>>eaon, 
lMlil):  see  Ccpheus.]  A  genus  of  discophoroua 
hyclrozoans,  of  the  order  llhiiostomea  and  fain- 
ilv  Ccphcida.    Sec  cut  under  IHscophora. 

cepheid  (se'f«-id),  a.  A  jelly-fish  of  the  family 
'  epheida. 

Cepheida  (se-fe'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cephea  + 
-ida*.]  The  family  of  hydrosoans  represented 
by  the  genus  '  Vphrtt.  Suhaequently  the  family  waa 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  eubfaniily,  which  waa  r 


the ueocUte genuet /'ofyrAvxajof  t  tyK'.'M' Vy W.i .-id.*, and 
referred  to  the  family  TVriiniH&r.    Htvckel,  1871),  ISttO. 

Cepheua  (s* 'ffls). ».  [L.,  <  Gr.  Knerfif,  in  myth, 
a  king  of  Ethiopia,  husband  of  Cassiope,  father 
of  Andromeda,  and  father-in-law  of  Perseus, 


The  Conuellanoa  Cepheue- 

plaeed  with  these  three  among  the  s:ars.]  1. 
One  of  the  ancient  northern  constellations, 

S receding  Cassiopeia.  It  l>  htrured  to  repreaent 
ir  EthlKpian  king  (Vpheue  wearing  a  tiara  and  having 
hi*  arm*  aomewhat  eitended.  IU  brlghteat  eure  are  or 
the  Ulird  magnitude. 

2.  A  genus  of  moss-mites,  or  aearida  of  tho 
family  Oribatida.  Koch,  1835. 
Cepola  sep'o-liih  n.  [XL.  (in  ref,  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  fish  to  the  loaves  of  the  plant),  < 
ML.  cejHila,  also  cejntla.  a  littlo  onion,  <llm. Of  L. 
cepa :  see  repa  andciW.J  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  fV/iofit/tr,  instituted  by  Linnreus  in 
1766,  A  epecie*  of  tilts  genu*  le  C.  rubttemt.  found  on 
the  luitl*h  t-.«i!(.  and  known  In  England  by  the  mine*  red 
bujuS-fiah  and  rei  rnMke-JUS. 

cepolid  (sep'o-lid),  n.  A  fish  of  tho  family  (>•- 
pnlidir. 

Cepolidae  (se-pol'i-d§),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Cepola 
4-  -ida:]  A  family  of  aennthopterygian  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Cepola,  to  which  vary- 
ing liraitshavebeen  assigned  by  ichthvologists. 
In  OiintheT1*  *yatem  of  elnealflcatliNi  the  Cepiidm  form  a 
family  of  hi*  AcanlhvjAervifii  Me«ni(eirw*.  and  are  ehar- 
ack-rfied  by  the  eloniratcd  band  tike  body,  which  le  much 
compressed ;  tiy  the  alieenceof  a  bony  etay  for  the  pre,  <per- 
culnm ;  and  by  the  thoracic  position  of  the  ventral  fine, 
which  are  compuaed  uf  a  eplue  and  Bee  soft  raye.  The 
epecie*  are  called  n'MKin-JfjA,  tjttrvl  nth,  *ud  doenetlQK-* 
muke  fith,  in  alluaion  to  their  elongateii  and  attenuated 
form.  Some  other  forme  of  tile  family  name  are  OpiWfcK 
Oyofufta,  and  Crjjvtini. 

cepolold  (scp'o-loid).  n.  and  n.  [<  Ojwfa  + 
-oid,]  I.  ti.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the 
CrpoliiUr, 

tl.  n.  A  fish  of  the  fmnilv  ft-poUda- ;  a  cep- 
olid. 

Cepphi  (sep'fi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Ccjrjihus, 
t[.  v.]  A  group  of  diving  birds:  an  inexact 
synonvm  of  I'ygopodes  or  f'rinatores. 

cepphic  (sej/fik),  0.  [<  Or.  *rir»oc,  a  light  sea- 
bird,  prob.  the  stormy  petrol ;  hence,  a  feather- 
brained simpleton,  a  boobv:  see  Cepphus.] 
Very  light:  trifling.  [Rare.1 

Cepphus  (sep'fus).  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  nl-roor,  a  Hglit 
sea-bird,  prob.  the  stormy  petrel.]  In  omith. : 
(«♦)  A  genua  of  diving  birds,  the  loons:  sv- 
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nonymous  with  '  V.lgm'-v*  or  Crinatnr.  }fi>rhri»ri, 
1752.  (ft)  A  genus  of  Aicidcr  founded  by  P.  8. 
Pallas  in  1709,  now  commonly  called  Vria ;  the 
black  guillemots.  There  ore  several  spec  lea.  inhabit- 
ing the  North  Atluitic,  North  FacUU-,  and  Arctic  ocean*. 
The  common  black  guillemot  1*  C.  ipyile ;  the  pigeon* 
guillemot  u  C.  rWuMM ;  the  sooty  guillemot  is  A  m/*o. 
(rf)  A  genus  of  altricial  grallatorial  birds,  the 
umbrettes:  now  called  tSeopits.  J.  IVagler,  lSlTT. 

cer»  (se'rtt),  h.  [L.,wax:  seeeeTr.]  Sameaanrr. 

cera-.    See  rerato-. 

Cerabranchla  (»er-ft-brang'ki-jl),  n.pl  Same 
as  Ceratobranrbia. 

ceraceous  (s^-ra'shlus),  a.  [<  XL.  <rra««*,  < 
L.  ocru,  wax :  nee  ore]  In  to>f.,  waxy:  applied 
to  bodies  which  have  the  texture  and  color  of 
new  wax,  as  the  ]■"'.  Ion-masses  of  many  orchids. 

rerago  (se-ra'go),  n.    [XL.,  <  L.  cera,  wax.] 

tic  pollen'ortlowerH,  used  by  bees  as  food', 
cerain  (se'ra-in ),  n.   [<  1..  cera,  wax,  +  -in3,  Of. 
cerin  )    That  portion  of  beeswax  which  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  alcohol  and  is  not  saponified 
by  potash. 

ceral  (se'ral),  a.    [<  cera  +  -al  ]    In  ornitlt.,  of 

or  pertaining  to  the  cere.  Cones. 
corambycld  (se-rom'bi-sid),  n.  A  beetle  of  the 

family  t'erambycida. 

Cerambycidae  (»cr-ara-bls'i-de),  ».  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Cerambyx  (-bye-)  +  -idtr.]  A  family  of  phy- 
tophagous Colcnptera.  with  antenna?  having  a 
diffused  sensitive  surface,  the  tarsi  generally  di- 
lated and  spongy  beneath,  tho  submentum  not 
pedunculate,  the  antenna?  usually  long  or  great- 
ly developed,  frequently  inserted  upon  frontal 
prominences,  the  front  often  vertical,  large  ami 
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red  or  brown-red  hue;  the  rose-tangles.  The 

siiores  are  in  masses  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous 

envelop.  Also,  classed  as  an  order,  dramiacetr. 
ceramloid  (se-rani'  i-oid),  a.    [<  Ceramium  + 

■vul.]    Having  the  character  or  appearance  of 

alga,'  of  the  suborder  Ceramu <r. 
ceramist  (scr'a-niist),  n.   [<  c*ram-ie  +  -*>f.] 

A  person  devoted  to  the  ceramic  art,  whether 

as  a  manufacturer,  a  designer  and  decorator, 

or  as  a  student  or  connoisseur. 
Arclw-ologlsU,  eeeamieu,  musicians.     Seine*,  IX.  tM. 

Ceramiam  (se-rfi'mi-um),  n.  [XL.  (so  called 
from  tho  incurved  tips  of  the  forked  filaments, 
which  resemble  the  dandles  of  a  pitcher),  <  Gr. 
KtfMutuv,  a  jar  or  pitcher,  dim.  of  Kipapoc,  pot- 
ters* clay,  pottery,  a  jar.]  1.  A  large  genus 
of  delicate  red  alga?,  tvpical  of  the  suborder 
Or 

each  having  a  siugfi 
the  node*.    The  tips 
koine  species,  a*  the  common  Ceramium  rvtrrum,  the  cor- 
Iwml  layer  extends  throughout. 

2.  [I.  c;  pi.  «T«i»fa  (-ft).]  An  ancient  liquid 
measure.  In  Egypt  under  the  rtolrmic.  It  >u  equal 
to  the  artah,  <ir  JO.4  liters ;  later,  to  the  cube  of  a  Roman 
cubit,  or  HH.fl  liters.  In  Ureere  the  name  was  uaeil  for 
the  Roman  amphora. 

ceramographic  (t*er'a-mo-graf'ik),  a.  [<  cera- 
mograjihy  +  -*c ;  =  F.  ceramographique  —  Sp. 
ceramogriijieo.]  Pertaining  to  ceramograpby. 

oeramography  (ser-a-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  P.  ce- 
ramographte,  <  Or.  iipauoc,  pottery,  -r  -ypafia, 
<  ypdfeiv,  write.]  1.  Tne  study  of  ceramics;  a 
description  of  ceramic  ware,  as  of  ] 
terra-cotta.— 2.  Decoration  of 


quadrate,  and  the  tibial  spurs  distinct. 
Cerambycinas  (ae-ram-bi-el'ne),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
<  Cerambyx  (-i>yc~)  +  -in«r.]    The  typical  snli- 


family  of  Cerambydrhr,  in  which  the  prothorax 
is  not  margined,  the  palpi  are  not  acutely 
pointed,  and  the  fore  tibia?  are  without  grooves 
on  the  inner  side. 

cerambycine  (se- ram 'hi -sin),  a.   Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Cerambyrinee  or  Cerambyeidte. 
Cerambycdni  (se-ram-bi-ai'ni),  n.  pi.   [XL.,  < 
Cerambyr  (,-bye-) 
+  -isi'.J    In  La- 
treille's  system  of 
cation,  a 


prime  division  of 
lougier 


ougieorti  beetles, 
approximately 
equivalent  to  the 
modorn  family 
Cerambyeidte. 
Cerambvx  ( se- 
ra m  '  Inks),  h. 
[XL.,  <  Or.  upau- 
i1t;,  a  kind  of 
horned  It-cetlo, 
perhaps  <  «dpo,*or, 
a  beetle,  w  ith 
simulation  of  »/- 
paf,  horn.]  A  ge- 
nus of  longieom 
beetles,  typical  of 
the  family  C ernm- 
byt-Uhr,  formerly 
of  great  extent, 
but  now  restricted  to  the  typical  musk-beetles, 
ceramia,  ».  Plural  of  eerumium,  '2. 
Oeramiaceae  (se-ra-mi-a'se-e),  n.  pi,  [XL.,  < 
Ceramium  +  -aenr.J  The'rose-tangles  consid- 
ered as  a  natural  order:  sams  as  Ceramieir. 
ceramic,  ke ramie  (se-,  ke-ram'ik),  a.  [=  F. 
eiramique  s  8p.  ccrrimfco  =  Pg.  It.  erramim,  < 
XL.  ecramiciM,  <  Or.  hiptuun6c,  <  iitpa/ioc,  potters' 
clay,  a  piece  of  pottery,  Jar,  etc .  ]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  pottery  or  to  the  fictile  arts  j  pertaining  to 
lanufacture  of  porcelain,  stoneware,  earth- 


th, 


cerargyrite  (se-riir'ji-rit), «.  [<  Gr.  tJpac,  horn. 
+  apyiyinK,  of  silver,  <  torpor,  silver.]  Xa- 
tive  silver  chlorid,  a  mineral  occurring  crystal- 
lized in  cubes,  also  more  commonly  massive. 
It  kului  a  little  like  wax,  and  It  no  m  tile  that  it  nay  W 
cut  with  a  knife :  hence  II  It  called  Aora-nVwr.  The  color 
U  nearly  white  when  freah,  but  on  eipuaure  to  the  Unlit 
it  darkeu*  and  liecoiuea  lifown.  It  U  an  ImporUnt  ore  al 
*l!vcr.  Alwt  written  k*rtir<writ*. 
ceraB  (ser'as),  ».;  pi.  cerata  (-a-t»).  [XL.,  < 
Gr.  tipac,  a  horn,  akin  to  L.  eornu  =  E.  horn, 
and  the  source  of  rarat :  see  horn,  rarat,  rerato-, 
etc.]  In  znol.,  n  horn,  or  a  horn-like  part,  pro- 
cess, or  organ;  specifically,  one  of  the  dorsal 
false  gills  of  a  pygobranchiate  or 
'  ite  raollusk,  as  a  sea-slug, 
icilla  extend  usually  one  into  each  of  the 
or  etrata  when  tlieae  are  tireaent, 
B.  it  Lank  ft er.  Encyc.  BriL.  XVI.  6M. 


ceratiid 

eeratiei.  <  Gr.  apiorm;,  a  horned  serpent,  prop, 
adj.,  horned.  <  it  par,  horn:  see  cera*,  rerato-.] 

1.  Home  horned  viper. 

Ceruun  lioru'd,  lijdrua,  and  elopa  drear. 

Milton,  V.  U,  x.  IMS. 

2.  [cap.]  [XL.  (^urenti,  1768)/^J 


The  l.l j 

:  a  lUisle  row  of  cells  and  a  cortical  hand  at 
of  the  ntamcnla  are  Incurved.  In 


the  horned  vipers,  of  the  suborder  Solcnoglypha 
and  family  I  iperida;  having  a  horn  over  each 
eye,  and  the  tail  distinct  from  the  body.  C.  n- 
pera  or  hatttlquitH  is  tho  horned  viper  of  north- 
ern Africa,  a  species  known  to  the  ancients. 
3erastium  (se-ras'ti-um),  «.  [XL.  (so  called 
from  the  horn -shaped  capsules  of  many  of  the 
species),  <  Or.  aipoc,  a  horn.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  Cariiophyltacea: .  consisting  of  pu- 
bescent herbs  with  small  leaves  and  white  flow- 
ers, the  petals  bifid,  and  the  cylindrical  capsules 


pottery,  porcelain,  etc. 

Painting,  or  rather  colouring,  aa  It  would  bo  more  prop, 
erly  detmbed  In  ita  earlieat  phaae,  In  which  It  waa  entirely 
.ubaerrient  to  architecture  and  ceraiwojrmiifti/.  It  aald  to 
have  been  Brat  elevated  to  an  art  by  i'leanthca  at  Orlulh. 

tnrye.  Brit.,  II.  Sis 

There  la  no  proem*  and  no  promise  In  Cyprian 
>;..-/ro;Jiy ;  It  would  seem  to  have  row  hank  ally  r 
ducvd  the  aamo  pattern*,  century  after  crntury. 

Kitinhurijh  Btr.,  CLXIII.  1ST. 

Oeraphron  (ser'a-fron),  n.  [XT/.,  said  to  be  < 
(jr.  itrpac,  a  horn  "(antenna),  +  atyxji;  senseless, 

<  o-  priv,  +  fy<>',  mind.]  A  genus  of  pupivo- 
rous  hymenopterous  insects,  of  tho  family  Prw- 
totrypUUe,  of  minuto  sizo  and  parasitic  habits. 
Some  of  them  prey  on  Injurious  insects  C.  Duastfui  Uvea 
on  the  lame  of  bark  boring  beetle*.  It  la  calculated  that 
not  more  than  one  In  ten  cacnpai  these  enemies.  C.  carpen- 
ter! deposits  Its  egg*  in  female  plant-lice.  About  60  spe- 
cies are  described. 

CeraphroninaB  (ser'a-fro-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [XL., 

<  Ceraphron  +  -iiur.j'  A  subfamily  of  Procto- 
trypiiitr,  typified  by  the  genus  Ceraphron,  and 
characterised  by  the  two-spurred  front  tibia?. 

Gerapus  (ser'a-pus), ».  [XI/.,  <  Or.  «.r>ac,  horn, 
+  xoiv;  =  E.  foot.]  A  genus  of  amphithod  crusta- 
ceans which  live  in  a  tube,  like  the  eaddis-wortus 
among  insects;  the  caddis-shrimps.  They  belong 
to  the  family  ('•fri^'Ai'u/iS.  C.  tutrulari*  u  a  species  whieh 
is  found  among  sertularUn*  on  the  AtlanUc  coast  of  the 
I  lilted  SUba. 


as,  ceramir  decoration, 
ics  (se-,  ke-ram'iks),  n.  [PI. 
of  ceramic,  keramic:  see  -«».]  Tho  fictile  arts 
collectively ;  the  art  or  industry  of  making  jars, 
vases,  etc.,  from  clay  which  is  molded  and 
baked;  also,  collectively,  the  things  so  made. 
Se*  ceramic. 

ceramidiam  < ser-a-mid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  ceramidia 
(-4).  [XL.,  <  Or.  ktpaaiiim,  dim.  of  *tj>aui(,  a 
vise,  m  tile,  <  *r;wuoc,  potters'  clay,  pottery :  see 
nrrumiV.]  In  fc«f.,  an  ovate  or  urn-shaped  eon- 
ceptaelo  found  in  certain  alga?,  having  an  apical 
pore  and  containing  a  tuft  of  pear-shaped  spores 
;  from  tho  base.  Harrey. 
...  _  (ser-a-mi'e-e.)  ti.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Cera- 
I  +  -*<r.  ]  A  suborder  of  seaweeds  or  algw, 
of  thread-like  jointed  plants  of  a 


cerasin  (ser'a-sin),  n.  [=  F.  ry'r«vw»e  =  Sp.  re- 
nin na,  <  XL.  ceratina,  <  L.  ccramit,  a  cherry- 
tree:  see  Oramu,  cAierry1.]  A  kind  of  gum 
which  exudes  from  cherry-trees  and  plum-trees. 
It  is  distinguished  from  gum  arable  by  being 
insoluble  in  cold  water. 

cerasine  (wr'n-sin),  a.  [<  Or.  nfpac,  horn,  + 
-inrl.]  In  mineral.,  homy;  corneous.  Often 
kcraxinr. 

ceraslnons  (se-ras'i-nus),  a.    [<  L.  cerajrintui,  < 

Gr.  *afodo<ivjj',  pertaining  to  the  eherrv,  <«r;«oi}r, 
cherry:  see  (era*u»,  rheriy^.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or 'containing  cerasin.— 2.  Cherry-colored ; 
deep-red.  [Kure.] 
ceraaite  fser'a-sit),  n.  [<  L.  eerasHit,  a  cherry- 
tree,  +  -ilr3.J    A  "'berry-like  petrifaction. 

(se-ras'tez),  n.    [=  F.  crra*te  — 
Pg.  It. 


'A 


often  curveil,  opening  regularly  by  twice  as 
many  teeth  as  there  are  styles.  The  Mwcie*.  known 

as  muute-ear  rhirtweed  anil  Juid-ehiekteeexi,  are  immrrou* 
and  widely  distributed,  but  are  of  no  economic  value.  A 
few  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  and  several  are  very  com- 
mon weeds  in  all  temperate  and  cool  region*. 
Ceraaus  (s«r'a-aus),  n.  [XL.,  <  L.  rerastu,  <  Or. 
nrpacoe,  the  cherry-tree:  see  cserryl.]  A  for- 
mer genus  of  trees,  natural  order  Rosacea,  now 
considered  a  section  of  the  genus  PYunut.  See 
rAerryt. 

cerata,  w.   Plural  of  ceras. 

cerate'  (se'rat),  a.  and  ».  [<  U  ceratut,  pp.  of 
cerare,  wax,  <  cera,  wax:  see  cere.]  L  a.  In 
or iii (A.,  cered;  having  a  cere. 

13.  a.  f<  L.  tyT«f«w,  prop.  nent.  of  ceratut, 
pp.]  A  thick  ointment  composed  of  wax,  lard, 
or  oil,  with  other  ingredients,  applied  external- 
ly for  various  medical  purposes  —  simple  carat*. 
Name  as  erratum. — Turner's  cera*>e.  cerate  cumpused 
of  prepared  calamln,  yellow  wax,  ar  d  olive -oil. 

cerate8  (ser'at),  n.  [<  Or.  nipac  (/upar-),  horn : 
see  wriM.]  Chlorid  of  silver  j  horn-silver.  See 
cerargHrite.    Also  iterate. 

cerated  t^e'ri-ted),  a.  [<  L.  cera  tut,  pp.  of 
rrrare.  covet*  with  wax  :  m*o  cerrifel.l  Covered 
with  wax. 

ceratheca  (ser-a-the'kS),  «.   [XL.]   Same  as 

crratolheca. 

ceratla,  n.   Plural  of  teratium,  1. 

Ceratiaceas  (sc-r»-ti-a|(y-e),  n.pl.  [XL.,  < 
<'cT(jfiM«»  +  -<iryri'.]  A  division  of  ififiomyccte*, 
containing  those  which  have  the  Plasmodium 
fused  and  exosporoua.    fan  Tieghem. 

ceratiaceons  (se-ra-ti-a'shius),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Ceratiacea?. 

Ceratia8  (se-ra'ti-as),  M.  [XL.  (Krfiyer,  1S46), 
<  L.  ccratitu,  <  Or.  -c^onrinr,  <  *riWf  (*r par-),  a 
horn.]  A  genus  of  pediculate  fishes,  typical  of 
the  family  Ceratiida-. 

ceratiid  (se-ra'ti-id).  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  t  eratiidct. 
II.  m.  A  fish  of  the  family  r«-afii«Vr. 
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Ceratiida 

Oeratiida(ser-«-ti'i-de),  n.  ml  [NL.,  <  Ceratuu 
+  -id<r.]  In  Gill's  system  of  classification,  afam- 
ily  of  podiculuto  fishes,  with  the  branchial  i»|kt- 
tures  in  or  behind  the  inferior  axillie  of  tho 
pectoral  fins,  the  anterior  dorsal  ravs  sujierior, 
mouth  opening  more  or  less  upward,  lower  jnw 
generally  projecting  beyond  or  closing  in  frout 


Ctratiai  VW/i. 

of  the  upper,  and  paeudobraehia  with  three  ae- 
tinosts.  It  Is  one  of  the  roost  characteristic  of  the  deep- 
sea  types  of  fl»hf»,  aril  uuuiual  variation  occur*  nu««  Its 
representatives, 

oeratin,  ceratine8  (ser'j*-tin),  ».  [<  Or.  «fpor 
(nfpar-),  horn,  +  -in2,  -ine%.]  Th«  proper  sul>- 
atanee  of  horn  or  homy  tissue;  the  organic 
substance  of  the  eeratina,  entering  largely  into 
the  cornpoattioc  of  epithelial  orcuticular  struc- 
tures, as  horns,  hoof*,  nails,  etc.   Also  keratin. 


eeratina  (se-rat'l-n§),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  nrpanvoc, 
of  horn,  <  af>ir  («/xjr-),  horn:  see  crra*.]  1. 
In  anal.,  the  horn-plate  or  horn-layer  of  the 
skin;  the  epidermis  or  cuticle:  in  the  moat 
general  sense  including  all  epidermal  parts  or 
structures,  as  horns,  nails,  hoofs,  claws,  etc. — 
3.  [cop.]  In  tool. :  (<j)  A  genua  of  bees,  family 
Apidas  and  subfamily  tkuiiqastrintr..  V.  dupla 
is  an  example.  Latreille,  irvM.  (6)  A  genus  of 
arachnidaris.  Menge,  1867. 

ceratine1  (ser'a-tin),  a.  K  Or.  nrp&rnxtf,  of  horn, 

<  tipae  (Mpar-)l  horn.]  Epidermal :  cuticular ; 
eonsiating  of  or  pertaining  to  eeratina. 

ceratine'-'  (ser'a-tin),  a.    [=  F.  ceratine,  <  L. 
eeratina,  <  Gr.  wparivrx,  the  name  of  a  sophisti- 
cal dilemma  (the  Horns)  celebrated  amoug  an- 
cient rhetorician*.  <  arpdrnvof,  of  a  horn,  <  ai/MC 
(«par-),  horn.    The  dilemma  is  thus  stated : 
in  Greek.  E<  n  ovk  air^-la^rc,  Toiro  r;rr'C  *  xipnta 
6i   ot'x   airiiiafaf '  sipara  &pa  true  (Diogenes 
Laertiug,  7,  187) ;  in  Latin:  Quodnon  pcrdiduti, 
*# ;  enruua  mm  perdiditti ;  habes  igitur  cor- 
i  (Gellius.  18,  2,  8) ;  that  is:  What  you  have 
not  lost,  you  have :  you  have  not  lost  horns ; 
therefore  you  have  horns.]   Sophistical ;  falla- 
ciously subtle.  [Hare.J 
ceratine3,  a.    See  ceratin. 
ceratine1*  (ser'a-tin),  a.    [Appar.  <  L.  eeratum. 
a  wax  piaster  ( see  cerate'),  +  -iae* ;  or  an  error 
for  arise.]  Made  of  wax.  C,de»,  1717.  [Hare.] 
ceratioid  (se-rat'i-oid).  a.  and  a.   [<  Ceratim  + 
-oid.]   L  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
CeraMtkr. 
U.  n.  One  of  the  Ceratiidte. 
cor  a  tl  to  (ser'a-tit),  n.   A  fossil  eephalopod  of 
the  genus  Oratite*. 

Oeratitea  (ser-a-ti'tez),  n.    [NL.  (Haan,  1825), 

<  Gr.  xipac  (upar-),  horn,  +  -itet.]  1.  A  genus 
of  fossil  tetrabranchiate 
cephalopoda,  characteris- 
tic of  the  Triassic  forma- 
tion, and  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily CeniflfioV  They  ham  de- 
•eroding  wbea  ending  in  a  few 
small  denltculationa  pointing 
upward,  and  eridrnt  aepta.  C. 
Wiim  U  an  example. 
8.  A  genus  of  fflios,  of  tho 


1829. 

Ceratitida  (scr-a-tit'i-do), 
«.  }d.  [NL.,  <  L'eraiita,  1, 
+  -4dte.  J  A  family  of  tctrabranchiate  cephalo- 
poda, typified  by  the  genus  Ceratitr*.  Tlie  last 
chamticr  of  the  thru  ll  nhort,  the  lol.es  are  finely  dcnUcu< 
tated,  the  denticulatlons  being  shaltow  and  Butxsiual, 
and  the  saddles  are  generally  simple  and  rounded,  The 
surface  ol  the  shell  U  ribbed  and  tulivrculntcd.  The  spe- 
cies lived  during  the  Permian  and  THassIc  epoch*. 

ceratltia  (ser-a-ti 'tis),  «.  JNL.,  <  dr.  *lpac 
(trpar-),  horn.~+  -ih>.  Cf.  L.  rtratitis,  <  Gr. 
tupariric,  horned  poppy.]  Inflammation  of  tho 
cornea.    Also  keratitis, 

ceratitoid  (ae-rat'i-toid).  a.    [<  Ceratite*,  1,  + 
-oid.]    Resembling  or  having  tho  characters  of 
the  Ceratitidte  or  of  Ceratitet. 
ceratinm  (se-ra'shium),  n.  [NL..  <  Gr.  upiriov, 
dim.  of  lUpac  (apar-),  horn:  see  eeron.]    1.  PI. 
(-ehij).  In  6ot.,  a  capsule  similar  to  the 


ordinary  sillqua  of  the  Cneiferir,  but  without 
a  septum,  and  having  the  lobes  of  the  stigma 
alternate  with  the  placenta),  as  in  Corydalu.— 
S.  [en/i.]  A  genus  of  flagel- 
late infusorians,  related  to 
1'erUtinium,  by  some  refer- 
red to  a  family  PtridiniiiUi: 
V.  triimn  is  an  example:  so 
called  from  the  three  pro- 
cesses ln-sidea  the  flagel- 
lum.  i''.  eon  Paula  Schrank, 
1793. 

cerato-.  [NL.,  etc.,  also 
by  contr.  ct-ra-,  cerao-,  ct  rty- 
(ind  irreg.  eera»-,  rvri-.  rr- 
rio-),  in  some  wonls  also  or  more  commonly 
with  initial  k,keraU>;  etc. ,  before  a  vowel  cerat-, 
eer-,  ink  <  Gr.  tupa-m-  (rarely  also  **po-), 
combining  form  of  «r/»r  (ntpar-),  horn,  a  horn : 
see  ocrrtJ.J  An  element  in  many  compound 
words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  horn,  or  a  part 
likened  to  a  horn.   See  the  following  words. 

cerato  blast  (ser'a-to-blast),  S.  [<  Gr.  *Jpa( 
(nrpar-),  horn,  +  f)/^<r-iir.  a  germ.]  A  spongo- 
blaBt  (which  see).   Also  keratoblatt. 

Tlie  apoiiKoliluta  of  Scbultce,  which  ihould,  we  think, 
be  atyled  ktmtMasii. 

B*n9,  Proc.  Boet.  Soc,  N.L  EM.,  1SS4,  p.  M 

Oeratobranchia  (ser'a-to-brang'ki-tt),  n.  pi 
[XL.,  <  Gr.  Ktpat  (tupor-),  horn,  +  )ipa  ),t«i,  gills.] 
A  group  of  nudi branchiate  opiathobranchiate 
gastropods,  having  the  branchiw  cylindrical, 
fusiform,  or  clulwihaped,  whence  the  name. 
Also  feraoraacaio-. 

ceratobrancbial  .>.t  »  t..  i  r.„,  -'Ki  ,l  .  a.  and 
n.  [<  Or.  Aipu(  (irpar-),  horn,  +  ,1/jaj x'u,  gills.  + 
-al)  I.  Noting  the  principal  and  median 
piece  of  a  branchial  arch  in  fislies. 

JJ.  a.  It.  In  Owen's  nomenclature  of  the 
parts  of  a  hyoid  bone,  that  bono  which,  in  ver- 
tebrates below  mammals,  is  borne  upon  the  end 
of  the  hypobranchial,  and.  in  a  bird  for  instance, 
forms  the  terminal  portion  of  the  greater  cornu 
of  the  hyoid,  the  hypobranchial  and  ceratobran- 
chial  together  forming  the  so-called  thyrohyal, 
which  curves  up  behind  the  skull,  in  riihe«  It 
contains  on  luomrei  inanctn  ntoat  of  ' 
and  an  the  concave  one  most  of  the  ra 
ejnbranrti  itit 

2.  In  later  nomenclature,  same  as  the  apohyal 
of  some  authors  and  the  aypobrunrAirtl  of  Owen, 
ceratobrancbiate  (ser'a-ty-brang'ki-at),  a. 
[<  ('eratobranehia  +  -ate'.'}  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Oratobranehla. 

ceratocele(ser'a-tx>-s«l),».  [<Gr.«rfw(«^ar-), 
horn,  +  ai'/ti,  a  tumor.]  In  ixjtA.J.,  hernia  of  the 
cornea,  or  protrusion  of  the  membrane  of  I>e- 
sceraet.  with  more  or  leas  of  the  inner  corneal 
layers,  through  an  opening  in  the  outer  corneal 
layers.    Also  keratoctlc. 

ceratocricoid  (scr'a-to-kri'koid),  a.  and  ».  [< 
eeratocrictmleiu.]  X  <*•  In  anat.,  connected 
with  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  with  the  cricoid  ring. 

II.  a.  An  occasional  muscle  of  the  human 
larynx,  connected  with  the  posterior  crico-ary- 
tenoid  muscle,  paafting  from  the  cricoid  ring 
to  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
Also  keratocricoid. 
ceratocricoideus  (ser'a-to-kri-koi'df-us),  a.; 
pi.  eeratoericoidei  (-1).  [NL.,  <  rerato-  +  criroi- 
dca*.]  The  ceratocricoid  muscle.  Also  krra- 
toerieoideut. 

■),n.ul.  [NL.,<  Or.  trpa- 
J  The  horny  or  fibrous 
sponges;  tho  C'eratotpongia'  or  ribrotpongia. 
Bee  Ceratoittea.  Also  written  Kerattxla. 
ceratode  (ser'a-Wd),  a.  [<  Gr.  wpnrunV,  contr. 
of  Krpuzotk^K,  Horn-like,  <  «/(iof  (svyxjr-),  horn,  + 
fldof,  form.]  The  horny  or  fibrous  skeletal  sub- 
stance of  sponges.    Also  etrataee,  krratode. 

We  hare  heard  that  ivr.it  -1/  w»  found  in  the  Invagina- 
tion* of  the  ectoderm  (of  certain  spongm!- 

f/yaM,  Vroc  Host.  Soc.  Nnt.  Utrt.,  1SH4,  p.  si 

Oeratodida  (scr-a-tod'i-dc).  n.  id.  [NL.,  < 
(>r«  f/K/a*  +  -Wrt  .]  A  family  of  di  pnoans,  or 
so-called  mudfish,  characterized  by  possessing 
but  one  lung,  and  so  considered  to  represent  a 
suborder,  Monopneumona,  of  the  order  fhpw*i. 
Also  called,  more  correctly,  Ceratoiiontidw. 

ceratodon  (se-rat'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xfpar 
(xr/«T-),  horn,  +  oXi^  (ocWr-)  —  E.  tooth.]  It. 
An  old  name  of  the  narwhal:  so  called  from 
the  horn-like  tusk.— 2.  [«i/«.]  The  genus  of 
narwhals:  now  called  Monodon.  lirismn,  1756 ; 
Illiger,  1811. 

ceratodont  (se-rnt'o-dout),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Ceratodontidee, 


Oeratoda  (ser-a-W. 
tMik:  sec  ryrar<>«V. 


Ceratoldea 

IT.  n.  A  fish  of  the  genua  CrraU/dus or  family 

Ceratodontidtt, 

ceratodont  id  (ser'a-to-don'tid),  n.  A  fish  of 
tho  family  f?ratodo~ntida: 

Ceratodontida  (ser'a-to-don'ti-dS).  a.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  feratmlue  (-odtmt-)  +  -idTr.]  A  family 
of  dipnoous  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus 
Vera  twin*.    See  l'erato<tid<r. 

ceratodous  (se-rat  'o-dus),  a.  [<  eeraUtdt  + 
-hum.]  Consisting  of  ceratode;  ceratoflbrous, 
as  the  skeleton  of  a  *!>ouge. 

Oeratodns  (ser'a-to-dua),  a.  [_NX.  (Agassiz, 
1>vW),<  Or.  n(pa((nriM7-),  born,  +  oiVn^  («Ioit-)  = 
E.  ttmtk.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ora- 
todontida:  so  called  from  the  horn-liko  ridges 
of  the  teeth.  Omlo<f«u>  /antrri  is  the  hamniiumla 
of  Aattralla,  sonietlmra  called  lite  tistite  salmon.  It  I* 
from  3  U>  fl  feet  Ion*,  and  Its  body  Is  covered  with  cycloid 
scales.  The  head  It  wide  and  bony,  the  dorsal  ami  anal  tins 
are  continent  with  the  caudal,  and  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
paddle-like,  but  pointed  at  the  end*.  The  dentition  is  es- 
pecially characteristic :  In  each  jaw  1*  a  lateral  molar  with 
transverse  rldgea  dlverxtna  outwanl.  and  In  advance  of 
the  palatal  one*  are  iDclsur  llke  teetlL  The  family  Is  re. 
markalilc  tor  It*  antliintty,  bating  survlf  ed  from  the  T cl- 
assic and  Jurassic  period*  b>  the  present  lime.  In  the 
early  agea  It  was  widely  dlitribgted,  but  II  la  now  repre- 
•ented  by  only  one  or  two  fresh  water  species  In  Australia. 

ceratoflbrous  (sor'Mo-fl'rjrua),  a.  [<  Gr.  *i- 
aac  («f,<uT-),  horn,  '+  Jibroiu.]  Consisting  of 
horny  fibers,  as  tho  skeleton  of  most  sponges. 

ceratogenona  (Bcr-o-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  nipof 
(ntpoT-),  horn,  +  xt  *}rr:  see  -genous.]  Pro- 
ducing horn  or  a  horny  substance:  as,  etrato- 
genoue  cells.    Also  keratogenoue. 

ceratoglobus  (iwr'B-lo-glo'bus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
nipas  i  wpaT-),  horn,  +  L.  globu*,  bail.]  Same  aa 
bupkthalmos. 

ceratoglosaal  (sor'a-to^los'ol),  a.  and  a.  [Aa 
eeratitgliMS-ut  +  -a(.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
greater  cornu  of  the  hvoid  bone  and  to  the 
tongue:  nieeiflcally  said  of  the 
H.  n.  The  ceratoglossus. 

ceratOglOBSUS  (ser'a-to-glos'us),  pi.  rrra- 
toyUmiri  (-i).  [NL.,*<I  Gr.  nipa(  (ntpar-),  horn.  + 
-,/unrm,  the  tongue. J  In  anat., that  portion  of  tho 
hyoglossus  which  arises  from  the  greater  cornu 
of  the  hyoid  bone  in  man.  It  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  muscle.  Albino*. 

ceratohyal  (ser'a-t(;.-hral),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
*ipa(  (wour-),  horn,  +  E.  Ay(«i(<)  +  -at.]  I.  a. 
In  limit,,  pertaining  to  or  noting  (a)  certain 
lateral  portions  of  the  hyoid  skeletal  arch;  (6) 
the  smaller  and  anterior  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone  in  man. 

H.  a.  In  anat:  (a)  In  mammals,  including 
man,  the  leaser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone;  that  by 
which  the  bone  is  slung  to  thu  skull,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  greater  cornu  or  thyrohyal 
with  the  body  of  thebone  or  bosihyal.  Florer. 
See  cut  under  sknll.  (fi)  In  birds,  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  connect  the  bone  with  the  skull, 
and  is  borne  upon  the  gloasohyal,  not  the  basi- 
hyal:  it  is  always  small,  often  wanting,  (rt)  In 
iirnith.,  formerly,  the  bone  of  the  compound 
hyoid,  now  known  as  the  epibranekial ;  that 
bone  which  ia  borne  upon  the  apohyal  (of  for- 
mer nomenclature,  now  the  errafofrrciaicAiaf), 
and  forma  the  terminal  portion  of  the  greater 
cornu.  Uaegillirraji.  (<f)  In  fishes,  the  chief 
element  of  the  hranchiostcgal  arch,  which  bears 
most  of  the  branchiostegalrBys. 

Oeratohyla  (ser'o-«»-«>'l*).  »•  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
nipaf  («(«:■),  horn,  +  Hi/la.]  A  genua  of  ar- 
c if erous  salient  batracbians,  of  the  family  Hrmt- 
pkraetiiUe,  having  a  well-ossified  skull  devel- 
oping horn-like  processes,  whence  the  name.  C. 
hnbtilu*  is  an  example. 

ceratohyold  (ser'B-to-hi'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 

crratuhfoideuit,  <  Gr.  s/par  («par-),  horn,  +  Nl*. 
hyoideHs:  see  ht/md.]    I.  a.  ' 


i.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  hyoid  bone: 


connected  with  the  horns 
as,  a  eera  tohyirid  muscle. 

II.  n.  The  ceratohyoide  

ceratohyoideus  (ser'a-t^-hl-oi'df-us),  n.;  pi. 


■  ui-ub;,     rw.  ,  aj-a. 

cvraf«*»o«f.]  A 
tn  and  branchial 


nratnhijiiidei  (-i).  [NL.: 
muscle  connecting  tho  hyoidean  and  1 
arches  of  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  as  rep- 
tiles of  the  genus  Menobranehus. 
ceratoid  (ser'a-toid).  a.  [a  F.  eeratoide,  <  Gr. 
nrfiaroriMft,  born-like:  see  cerafodc]  1.  Horn- 
like :  homy. — 2.  Fibrous  or  horny,  as  a  sponge ; 
specifically,  belonging  to  the  Ceratoidea. 

Also  keratoid. 
Ceratoidea  (ser-a-toi'df'-ft),  n.  pi.   [NL.,  <  Gr. 
/uyiamt/rJivc,  horn-tike :  see  ceratode.]  The  horny 
Ht>ongc8^or  Ceratoda;  in  ITyatt's  system,  the 
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Ccratoldea 

of  the  Porifera  la  or  sponge* ;  the  true  homy 
sponges,  who**  skeleton  consists  of  oeratode, 
forming  a  network  in  the  mesoderm.  They  arc 
the  onlj  UKjnjfM  of  practical  importune*  and  commercial 
value.  Thev  are  usually  found  on  mckv  uroimd  it  coral- 
reefs  at  a  depth  of  not  more  than  Tf.  f  athwua.  AUo  AW 


ceratom&ndibular  (*t-r-"».t<">-nian-dib'u.llir.:,  a. 
[<  NL.  ceratomandibularit,  <  Or.  «»af '(«'/xir-), 
bora,  +  LL  manihttula,  a  mandible.]  Pertain- 
ing both  to  a  portion  of  the  hyoid  bono  and  to 
thi-  mandible :  us,  the  cerutumamlibular  muscle 
of  reptile*. 

ceratome  (ser'a-torn),  a.  [<  Gr.  arpof  {"par-), 
horn  (cornea),  +  rnpoc,  cutting.  <  rifmtv,  raptW, 
ent.]  An  instrument  for  dividing  the  trans- 
parent cornea  in  the  operation  for  cataract  by 
extraction  of  the  lens.   Alao  keratome. 

(ser-a-to'ni.j,),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a*po- 
Tuvta,  alao  arpo- 
ria,  the  earob- 
tree  (so  called 
from  the  horn- 
shaped  pods), 
<  arpoc  (tupar-), 
a  horn.]  A  ge- 
nua of  plants, 
natural  order 


markable 
the  fact  that  the 
flowers  lack  the 
corolla.  Thsoob/ 
•pedce  b  C.  SHi" 
otto,  a  native  of  the 
countries  skirting 
the  Mediterranean. 
The  pods,  often  call, 
ed  locust  beans,  are 
supposed  by  aome 
to  nave  been  the 
food  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  w(|. 
dr-ritess.  Theyi-ML 

lain  a  tweet  nutri 


ttou«  piilp.  are  eitenslvely  used  f.ir  feeiluitf 
art  kdhUomi  ma  In  fruiterer*'  shops. 
CetatODOta  (aer'a-to-n6't»),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  re ratonottu :  see  eeratonotowi.]  A  di vi- 
rion of  non-palliate  or  nndibranchiate  opistho- 
branehiate  gastropoda,  having  the  ctenidia 
atrophied  and  replaced  by  cerata  which  serve 
a*  gills,  as  the  sea-slugs  of  the  family  A^olUUr. 
cer&tonoUl  (aer*a-to-nd'tal),  a.  (As  eerato- 
not-oiu  +  -til.]  Having  cerata  or  false  gills  on 
the  back;  noto branchiate;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ceratonota. 

J  (ser'a-ty-nd'tns).  8.   [<  NL. 
,  <  Gr.  *ipac  (vpar-),  a  horn,  +  furor, 
back.]  Same  as  ceratonotal. 

onyxU  (ser'a-tA-nik'sis),  a.  [NL,,  <  Gr. 
I  (a/par-),  horn,  +  mi'r,  a  puncturing.]  In 
tor).,  the  operation  of  removing  a  cataract  by 
thrusting  a  needle  through  the  corner  of  the 
eye  and  breaking  up  the  opaque  mass.  Also 
keratonyzie. 

Ceratophrya  (ser-a-tof'ris),  n.  [NL.  (Boie),  < 
Or.  arpoc  (upar-),  horn,  +  Icpic  =  K.  fcroir.]  A 
rratu  of  areiferous  salient  batrachiana,  of  the 
farnily  Cyttignathida,  containing  toads  with  a 
horn-like  process  over  the  eye,  whence  the 
name.  The  Brazilian  C./ryi  is  an  example. 
Ceratophthalma  (aer'a-tof-thal'mS),  a.  pi. 
[NL  (Latreille).  <  Gr.  nipae  (upar-),  horn,  + 
0**1/7.  m;.  eye.]  In  Latreille'a  system  of  classifi- 
cation, a  suction  of  his  phyllopodous  branchio- 
pods,  equivalent  to  the  modern  families  Bran- 
ttopodida  and  Entheriid*,  of  the  order  Pkyllo- 
votia.  Properly  Ceratophtkalmata, 
CeratophyllaCvMB  (ser'a-to-fi-la'se-S),  n.  pi. 
[NL,<  Ceratophyllum  -f  -acea.]  A  natural  or- 
der of  plants, 
containing  a 
kiiurle  genua 
with  only  one 
species.  Cera- 
t")hitl!um  rlc- 
evraum  (horn- 
wort),  it  u  a 
slender  aquatic 
herb,  .ith  whorl- 
e4,  nnsly  dissert- 
"J  rigid  leave*, 
sndsma  II.  solitary, 
awoaarSona  sow- 
ers, without  caly« 
or  corolla.  It  Is 
oHumon  In  poola 
Of  alow  streams 
•ear  a  great  part 
of  the  world. 
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a  leaf.]  The  only  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 

order  Ceratoi'hyllaeea: 

Oeratophytat(ser'jHo-fi'tji),  a. pi.  [XL.  (orig. 
Keratouhyta — Cuvier.  1817),  <  Gr.  nipae  (««ar-), 
horn,  4-  oitw  ,  a  plant.]  In  Cuvior's  system  of 
classification,  a  tribe  of  corticate  CoraHi/rra, 
having  an  interior  fibrous  axis  resembling  horn 
in  substance  and  texture.  It  includes  such 
genera  as  Antipathe»  and  Goryunia. 

ceratophyter  (ser'a-to-flt),  a.  A  member  of 
the  (  eralophula.    Also  keratophytc. 

ceratoplMtic  (ser'a-to-plaB'tik),  a.  [<  ccrato- 
plagty  +  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 

of  ceratoplasty.    Also  keratopUutit. 

ceratoplaaty  (iar^  W  psii  tl).  ».  [<  Gr.  a<Vwf 
(arpor-),  horn,  +  r/uurrof,  verbal  adj.  of  x'Aaaauv, 
form,  mold.]  In  *ury.,  the  artificial  restora- 
tion of  the  cornea  by  replacing  it  by  one  taken 
from  an  animal.    Also  spelled  kera lupins ty. 

OeratOptera  (ser-a-ton'te-ra),  a.  [XL.  (Mai- 
ler andHenle,  lKf7),  <  Gr.  «>pof  (a/par-),  horn, 
+  tmp6v,  wing  or  fin.]  A  genus  of  raya  with 
cephalic  fins  developed  aa  horn-like  appen- 
dages toward  the  front  of  the  head,  typical 
of  a  group  Ceratopterina. 

Ceratoptertna  (ser-a-top-te-ri'nS),  a.  pi.  [NL., 

<  Ceratoptera  +  -ina.~\  In  Gttnthers  system 
of  classification,  a  group  of  ifyliobatida;  cbar- 
aeterixed  by  the  very  small  slxe  of  the  teeth 
and  the  development  of  cephalic  fins,  forming 
a  pair  of  separated  appendages  of  the  head  in 
front  of  the  snout:  synonymous  with  Cepkalop- 
teriiltr. 

Geratorhina  (ser'a-to-ri'nl),  n.  [XL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1828,  in  the"fo"nn  Ceralorhynctui),  <  Gr. 
nipac  (upar-),  a  horn,+  p<c,  pit;  noae.]  1.  A  ger 
nus  of  auks,  of  the  family  Jidda:  so  called  from 
the  large  deciduous  horn  which  surmounts  the 
base  of  the  bill.  The  trpe  and  onlr  «|*-cie«  la  the  rhi- 
noeeroaauk,  C.  monoeemfn,  of  the  nortnei  " 
Alao  CeratijrAjpuAa,  Ctnrhynca,  Cervrhii 
Cmrhima. 

2.  [Spelled  i  mitorraiaa.]  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.   ITeshcood,  1843. 

Oeratorhyncha  (aer'a-to-ring's*),  a.  [XL.,  < 
Gr.  aepof  ( arpor- ) ,  horn,  +  pi'7.ror,  snout.]  Hamo 
aa  Ceratorhina,  1.    Bonaparte,  1828. 

Oeratornia  (ser-a-tdr'nis),  n.  Same  as  Ceriornin. 

Geratoaa  (ser-a^io'att),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  oerataaiui;  iiee  ceralose.]  1.  The  horny  or 
fibrous  sponges;  the  Ceratoda.  Also  KeratoM. 
Boaerbank. —  2.  As  restricted  by  Lendenfeld, 
a  suborder  of  sponges,  of  the  order  Coraaicw- 
tpongiai,  supported  by  a  skeleton  of  spongin 
(exceptionally  without  any  skeleton  at  all), 
the  fiber  without  spicules  proper,  but  with  or 
without  foreign  bodies.  In  this  sense  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  families  SpongidOj  AplyxinuUr, 
IlireinuliT,  Spon^eUida',  Aplyttllidtr,  and  Halt- 
sardtUt.    Also  Keratosa. 

ceratose  (aer'a-tos),  a.  and  a.  [<  NL.  (*rato*u», 

<  Gr.  «<pof  (arpar-),  horn,  +  -o-nw:  see  -ose.j 
L  a.  Horny. 

When  the  living  matter  la  removed  from  1  Grrafea* 
sponge  n  network  of  etaatic  homy  fltirra.  the  akeletoti  of 
the  animal,  remalna  behind.       Bncyc.  Brit.,  XX1L  IS. 

H.  a.  Same  as  coratode. 

Also  krratote. 
ceratoailicioua  (ser'a-tA-ei-lish'ina),  a,  [<  Gr. 
nipac  (avpar-),  a  hom,  +  L.  tiliceui,  silielous.] 
Containing  or  composed  of  mixed  horny  fibers 
and  silicioua  spicules,  as  a  sponge.  Also  ktra- 
toxilicious. 

ceratoslllcoid  (ser'a-td-sil'i-koid),  a.  [Aa  eer- 
ataHUe-ious  +  -oid^  Same  aa  ceratoeiliciou*. 
Alao  keratonlieoid. 

Oeratoailicoidea  (aer'a-to-sil.i.koi'dff),  »•  P?- 
[NL.,  <  Ceratolidea)  +  Silicoidea.]  An  order  or 
other  group  of  sponges,  intermediate  between 
the  (  era  touted  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Siticoi- 
dea  on  the  other;  the  siliciceratous  sponges. 
They  have  akelciona  of  mixed  ccratoae  finera  ana  allleloiu 
apdcnlea.  Moat  apongca  are  of  this  character.  Alao  Hera 
tmilitmUa. 

Oeratosponglao  (acrra-to-«pon'ii-v5),  a.  pt  [NL., 

<  Gr.  lUpaf  («por-),  a  hom,  +  enroj^or,  a  sponge.] 
In  Claua'a  system  of  classification,  the  second 
order  of  the  class  Spongia- ;  the  horny  sponges, 
for  the  most  part  branched  or  with  massive 
sponge-stocks,  with  a  framework  of  horny 
fibers  in  which  grains  of  silex  and  sand  are 
embedded.    Alao  Kerato*pongia>. 

ceratosponglan  (ser'a-t^-spo'n'ji-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ceratospongia. 
II.  a.  A  member  of  the  Ceratotpongia. 

ceratostoma  (scr-a-tos'to-m{),  a.;  pi.  eerato- 
tUmata  (ser'a-td-std'ma-U).-  [NL,  <  Gr.  nipac 
(«por-),  a  horn, '+  ar6fu^  a  mouth.]    1,  In  boU, 


oercarla 

a  perithe«ium  with  an  elongated  neck,  occur- 
ring in  certain  fungi.— 2.  [rap.]  A  genus  of 
pyrenomycetous  fungi, 
ceratotheca  (aer'a-to-the'k|),  a.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
Mpaf  («</<ar-),  horn,  +  fti/ai,  case :  see  faeni.]  In 
rafoni.,  an  antenna-case,  or  that  part  of  the  in- 
tegument of  a  pupa  which  covers  and  shows 
the  outline  of  the  antenna.  Kirby  and  Spenoo 
called  it  ceratheea. 

ceratothecal  (scrJa-to-th6'kal),  a.  [<  cerato- 
theca +  -a/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cerato- 
theca ;  casing  antenna*. 

ceratotome  (se-rat'o-t6m),  a.  [<  Gr.  arpof  («- 
por-),  horn,  +  row,  cutting,  <  ripvtn;  rapiiv, 
out.]  In  mrg.,  a  kind  of  scalpel  used  in  opera- 
tions for  cataract  for  making  incisions  in  the 
cornea.    Alao  keratotome. 

ceratotomy  (ser-a-tot'^-roi),  a.  [<  Gr.  a/par 
(wpar-),  horn,  +  ropij,  a  cutting:  see  anatomy, 
and  cf.  ceratome.]  In  #wrj/.,  an  incision  In  the 
cornea.    Al»o  keratotomy. 

ceratum  (s^-ra'tum),  n.  [L.  1  see  cerate*,  a.] 
The  pharmacoptBial  name  for  simple  cerate, 
consisting  of  30  parta  of  white  wax  and  70  of 
lard ;  ceratum  aifipis. 

ceraonic  (se-ra'nik).  a.  (<  Gr.  afpaet^c,  a  thun- 
derbolt, thunder  and  lightning,  +  -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

ceraunics  (se-rA'niks),  a.  [PI.  of  eeraHatc: 
see  -•-..)  That  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
which  investigates  the  laws  and  deseribea  the 
phenomena  of  heat  and  electricity.  [Bare.] 

ceraunita  !se-r*'nit),  ».  [a=  F.  ceraunite,  <  Gr. 
nrpavviriK  (sc.  stone),  a  kind  of  precious 

stone,  lit.  a  thunder-stone,  <  acpoiwor,  a  thun- 
derbolt.]   Same  as  belemnitc. 

ceraanoecope  (se-ra'  no-skop),  ».  [Cf.  Gr. 
upavvoeiuiria,  the  observation  of  thunder  and 
lightning  in  divination,  <  arpereeor,  thunder  and 
lightning,  +  ffamrriv,  view.]  An  apparatus  or 
instrument  used  in  the  mysteries  of  the  an- 
cients to  imitate  thunder  and  lightning. 

Cerbera  (s6r'be-rtt),  n.  [NL.,  after  the  fabled 
dog  Cerberus,  in  allusion  to  their  poisonous 
qualities.]  An  apocynaceous  genus  of  small 
trees,  consisting  of  four  maritime  species  of 
Madagascar,  tropical  Asia,  and  the  Pacific. 
Those  heat  known  are  C.  Odntinm  and  C.  ranasin,  the 
fmlt  of  which  la  a  violent  poison,  and  was  formerly  used 
In  Madagascar  In  ordrala 

Cerberean  (ser-be'rij-an),  a.  [Also  Cerberian,  < 
L.  C'erbereut,  pertaining  to  Cerberus.]  Relat- 
ing to  or  resembling  Cerberus. 

A  cry  of  hell  hounds  never  ceaslns  bark'd 
With  wide  Cer6er<un  rnouUts  full  Voud. 

M Mm,  T.  L,  H.  066. 

cerberin,  cerberine  (ser'be-rin),  a.  [<  CeTOe- 
ra  +  -in\  -ine^A   A  vegetable  princip 


in  Cerbera  Cklallam. 

1  (ser'bfi-rus),  n 


Ccrbcrua. — Arrth 


<  Gr.  K«p.1rpor.] 

1.  In  elan,  myth.,  the 
watchdog  of  the  infer- 
nal regions,  the  offspring 
of  the  giant  Typhaon 
and  the  Be rpent- woman 
Echidna.  He  la  usually  rep- 
resented with  three  beads, 
with  the  tall  of  a  se rpent.  and 
with  serpents  round  his  neck. 

2.  [NL.]  In  herjHt.,  a  ge- 
nus of  Kast  Indian  ser- 
pents, related  to  the  py- 
thons, having  the  head 
entirely  covered  with 
small  scales.—  8.  A  con- 
stellation of  Hevelius, 
formed  out  of  four  small 
stars  of  the  constellation 
Hercules,  and  now  obso- 
lete. 

pi.  cerca>  (-se).    [XL.]  An 


+  -of.]    1.  Of 


cerca  (ser'ktt), 

incorrect  form  of  eercwi. 
cereal  (s*r'kal),  a.    [<  cercus 

or  pertaining  to  the  tail; 

rUttleused.]    Specifically  —  2, 

ing  to  the  cerei  of  an  insect, 
cercar.  n.  See  <rirrttr. 

cercarla(*''r-k»'ri-«),a.;  pl.«rc»irKr(-e).  [NL., 
<  Ur.  afnanc,  the  tail  of  a  beast:  see  cerca*.]  In 
cool.,  the  second  larval  stage  of  a  trematoid 
worm  or  fluke,  named  by  O.  F.  Milller  in  1786  as 
a  genus  of  Infusoriana.  it  la  a  tadpole  like  body, 
which  ltecomra  encysted  and  ^ivea  rise  to  thV-  sexual  forma 
Tlie  cycle  of  forms  Is :  1 ,  dfcUoma,  parenl  form ;  2,  redla ; 
3.  ecrenria ;  i,  encysted  cercarla  ;  tt,  distoma.  The  lama 
the  bodies  of  molloaka,  and 
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he  parent  in  aliape,  but  destitute  <if  repmduel 
HI.I  furnished  with  long  tail.,  by  wlilA  they 
gWfriWi.  Theaa  creati 


uctlve 


.  by 

•  a  free-awlinmlng 

evuta-iwe,  penetrate  the  hody  of  annic  other  animal,  their 
tail*  dropping  ntf.  They  then  become  encytted,  and  .  .  . 
aaamuc  tiik*  adult  form.       HuxUv,  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  179. 


Cercariadat  Oer-ka-rl'a-de), ».  pi.  [XJa..  < 
lerr-arwi  (see  ctrairia)  +  -adir.]    A  family  of 
from  the  supposed  genus  Cer- 


1  I  ■i'T-ka'ri-nn).  a.  and  n.     [<  <vr«iri<i 
-<i«.j     I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  cercarians. 

II.  n.  A  trematoid  worm  or  flake  in  its  sec- 
ond larval  stage.  See  ctr atria. 
cerc*riform  (sor-kar'i-form),  (i.  [<  XL.  cer- 
caria  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Like  or  likened  to 
a  eereoria :  aa,  the  cercariform  larva  of  a  trema- 
toid. Huxley. 

COrccH,  ».   [\  F.  cerceUe,  also  tarcelle,  <  ML.  otr. 

cW/a,  a  teal,  found  also  in  various  other  forms, 

appar.  ult.  <  L.  «<""/""''< a  teal :  see  <7wr- 

r/avvltt/'t.  ]    A  teal.    <<>««»,  1717. 
cerchet,  r.  and  i».    A  Middle  Knglish  form  of 

«'ircA. 

cerchneta  (serk-ne/is).  a.  [XL.,  <  Or.  Krpxvyk, 
contr.  ^vxi'tis.  also  transposed  wvrjar/af,  etc,  tho 
kestrel.]  An  old  name  of  some  small  hawk  of 
Europe,  sometimes  genetically  applied  to  the 
group  of  which  the  kestrel,  Falco  (or  Tinmincu- 
lut)  alaudariu*.  is  the  type. 

cerchnua  (aerk'nus),  «.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  stpgvtf, 
roughness,  hoarseness,  <  ai'^rvor,  rough, 
hoarse.]  In  /wf/io/.,  noisy  respiration;  hoarse- 
ness of  voice. 

cerci,  ».    Plural  of  eercHt. 

(Jercidlphyllum  (ser'si-di-fll'um),  n.  [XL.  (so 
called  because  the  leaver  resemble  those  of  the 
Judas-tree),  <  Or.  arpai'f,  Judas-tree  (see  Cerci*), 
+  +\>jjn;  leaf.]  A  genus  of  trees,  referred  to  the 
MagnolmcctT.  Two  apeclea  arc  knaiwn,  both  native*  of 
Japan,  tit  which  C,  ./aii-oiiifton  haalteen  Introduced  intocul- 
trillion.   It  haacorilate  leavea  anil  inconapicnoua  nnwera. 

C«rci»  (sor'sis).  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  uptic,  a  kind  of 
poplar  (according  to  others,  the  Judas-tree), 
so  called  from  its  rustling  motion;  <  axa»jr,  a 
shuttle.]  A  small  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  of 
the  natural  order  Leffuminota:  They  haw  simple, 
umvl.  generally  two  lubed  leaves,  and  rnwK-olored  fl»w- 
m,  apiiearlug  liefure  the  leavea.  The  beat-known  species 
In  the  old  world  la  C.  SUtitmutrum,  rommonly  railed  the. 
Jwhtt  trtt,  from  the  tradition  that  It  waa  upon  a  tree  o( 
tlili  mrt,  standing  near  Jerusalem,  that  Jndaa  Iscaniat 
hanged  himself.  It  la  common  on  the  ahorra  of  A>la 
Minor  and  in  all  the  Eaat.  C.  C.imoiI<-iuu.  of  tin-  Tutted 
state*,  ft  known  aa  the  red-tan/. 

cerclet, ».  and  r.  The  older  Knglish  form  of  circle. 

cercle  (ser'kla).  a.  [P.,  circled,  pp.  of  ccrclcr, 
circle.]  I.  In  her.,  crowned,  or  surrounded  by 
a  crown,  wreath,  or  the  like.— 2.  frrnamenteil 
with  circles,  as  a  jug  or  Iwttle :  rao*t  commonly 
applied  to  vessels  decorated  with  circles  drawn 
around  them  by  a  brush  or  point  held  stationary 
while  Ihe  vessel  is  revolved  on  the  potters' wheel. 

Cercocarpus  (s^r-ko-kiir'pus),  s.  [NL.  (so 
called  withref.  to  the  long  and  caudate  achenes), 
<  Or.  Kii/Kor,  tail,  +  */!.)-£ ,  fruit.]  A  rosaceous 
genus  of  shrults  or  small  trees  of  the  western 
United  Htates  and  northern  Mexico.  There  are 
four  or  five  uprlea.  with  thick  en  rsrreen  Utm  and  hanl. 
heavy,  darkctdored  wwd.  C.  WiYitfou  attains  the  irreaU'st 
aire,  and  In  known  a*  »n«iws/nini  MiiA'epanp. 

Oercocebidae  iser  Vu  M-i/i-ile  i.  h.  pi.   [NL.,  < 
CcrcneebH*  +  -iilit.)     A  f until v  of  monkey s, 
,  from  the  genus  Urwoebtut. 


BOfi 

Oercocebus  (s6r-ko-fl6'bus),  a,    [NL.,  <  Gr.  dp- 

«nf,  a  tail.  +  *>ftior.  an  ape  :  see  debut.]  A  ge- 
nus of  long-tailed  Asiatic  and  African  monkeys, 
of  the  family  Ciinouithecitlir.  with  large  cheek- 
pouches  and  ischial  callosities:  formerly  often 
lucluded  in  the  genus  Cerropitheeuii,  but  more 
nearly  related  to  the  macaques,  it  lncladea  the 
malhrouk  or  di«  tailed  iwinkey.  and  Ihe  nuuigabevs  an.l 
areen  nmnkev«.  gBteltl  of  thia  Iteuua  are  frequent  in- 
mate*  of  raenaceriea,  and  are  mnurkahle  for  their  aupple 
neia  and  afilily. 

Oorcolabes  (txr-kora-liex),  n.  [XL.  (J.  F. 
Brand  t.  1*35).  <  Or.  «/'/«or,  a  tail,  +  ?jtu)1mnv 
(tf  seize.]    A  genius  of  hystricomorph 

roilent>.  t\T>ical  of  the  subfamily  </TeofViM«<r. 
C.  pnksuwiti  U  the  South  Amrrtean  prrlMtnaUu-talleil 
poreuptue,  or  coendotx  The  nante  i*  a  ayrionyni  of  tiotb 
.VfiAin^urii*  and  Svn'thfr*0. 

Oercolabide  (s^r-ko-lab'i-de),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
("ercolabfx+  -idir.]  The  American  or  arborieolo 
porcuiunes  eonstderetl  as  a  family  of  rodents, 
includtug  the  North  American  tree-porcupines 
of  the  gettus  Krrtliicou,  as  vcidl  as  the  prehensile- 
tailed  Cerfmlabintr.  t>cc  cut  under  imrcupitte. 
Also  called  J*ynclhcrinn  (Ocrvaia,  1H51'). 

Cercolabinae  (sOr'ko-la-bi*ne),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
I'ercolabn  +  -ino-.]  A  South  American  subfami- 
ly of  rodents,  the  prehensile-tailed  porcupines, 
of  the  family  Huttricitltr,  typified  by  the  genua 
Ccrcotabct.    Also  called  SpkiHtfuriiur. 

cercolablne(ser-kora-bin),a.andn.  L  "■  Seiz- 
ing or  holding  with  the  tail ;  prehensile-tailed ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Oreolabimr. 

H.  »■  A  porcupine  of  the  subfamily  Cereola- 
bina'. 

Corcolept«8  (*er-ksVlep'tez),  ».    [XL.  (Illiger, 
1S11),  <  Or.  «t,jaoc,  tail,  +  >^irrw,  one  who  takes, 
<  >afi,1ai/ttv,  take.]  The  typical  and  only  genus 
of  the  family  CercAepUdir,  containing  the  1 
lou,  C.  eauiliroirvlut.    See  cut  under  i-tnl 


)leptidaa  (Oer-ko-kp'ti-.le),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cercoltpta  +  -iil<r.]  A  family  of  carnivorous 
mammals,  of  the  arctoid  series  of  tho  order 
t'crtt,  related  to  the  I'rocyoniila  or  racoons, 
and  to  the  IkuMriiUdir.  They  have  well  deieloj—l 
auditory  bullae  with  a  abort  tinny  floor  In  Ihe  aixllUiry 
meataa;  ahort,  blunt  parcH^dpltal  proeraaea  ;  a  very  ttoill 
maiHlihlo  with  hitrh  eoninoid  proi'caa  arnl  exteualve  aytn- 
phyaii ;  3  lnelanra,  1  «j»nine,  .s  pr>-nio]ara,  and  2  molars, 
above  ami  In-low  on  en,-h  aide,  the  laM  upper  nreinolar 
and  flrat  lower  inolar  tuhereuloat ;  the  anout  snort  and 
deellvoua;  the  tail  King  and  aomcwhat  pndicnalle;  at^l 
the  ollaphenotd  canal  wanting,  Tlie  only  Eeriim  la  Certoh 
fe/irw.    See  tirtkfl  tou.    Alao,  rrronciohlv,  (~fr<--,Jsytuti>t<r. 

OercoleptlaJB  («er'k\.-lep-II'ne).  m.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
f  rrmleptm  +  -inrr.]  The  I  crntlrpliiiir  regarded 
as  a  subfamily  of  I'rocyoni/ltr.  Also  (Vrco/euMntaa 

cercomonad  (ser-kom'o-nad),  n.  A  member  of 
tho  genus  Crrcomona* ;  one  of  tho  (,'erotrtitoita- 
rfidVr. 

cercomonadid  (ser-ko-mon'a-did),  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  tho  CcrcontonaditUr. 

Cercomonadidse  (s6r'  kv-mo-nad'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  (Vreomosas  (-sarf-)  4-  -irf<i.]  A  family 
of  monomastigate  flagellate  Infusoria,  named 
by  Savilte  Kent  from  the  genus  rrrenmnnat. 
These  aultnolctilea  are  naked,  either  frw-awlnimltia:  or  ad- 
herent, with  widluUnrt  oral  aperture,  one  terminal  vibra- 
tile  flaicelluiu,  and  a  pennanetit  or  teitiiKiniry  caudal  IHa- 
ment  There  are  aeveral  itinera.  aprcM  of  which  Inhabit 
both  frcah  and  aa.lt  liifiwtona.  Tlte  many  tpm  ha  of  jWo 
are  iMraaitea  In  Ihe  tiite^tiiM-a  of  varloiia  anlmala,  It.  Aomi- 
nia  tK-litfc  r<enn<l  In  the  deject luria  of  peraoiu  aulterfnu  from 
elioU  ra  and  typhohl  fever. 

Cercomonas  (sAr-kom'o-nas),  n.  [XL.  (Dujar- 
din,  1S41),  <  Or.  atpnoc,  tail,  +  /rmvif,  unit:  see 
mound.]  A  genus  of  flagellate  infusorians.  of 
the  family  Monadida,  having  a  long  caudal  fila- 
ment :  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  family  Cer- 
comonadidir.    C.  intejitiualti'U  an  example. 

COrcomyd  (si"r'ko.mid),  n.  [Prop,  cerenmyid, 
<  Cercomyn  +  -ut-.]  An  animal  of  the  genus 
Cm-oini/*.   F-  Hlylh. 

Cercomya  (sir' k<>- nils),  «.  [NX.  (F.  Cnvier, 
1S29),  <  Or.  tail,  +  pit  =  F..  mout,.]  A 

genus  of  South  American  rexlents,  of  the  fam- 
ily ik-todoHtidic  and  subfamily  Echtninuyimi. 
V.  euwcHtariu*  of  Itrail)  la  eurional,  aimilar  to  Ute  con,. 
ii.'.s.  I  1  "-•  i  1  »ui  .:  .  I  ■io--  '  »;j  I  .il  at  i  if>  •:  m.  ■■  ;n 
tlie  jB  laite. 

C«rcopid8B  (ser-kop'i-de).  n.  pi.  [XIa..  <  fVr- 
fa);n.«  +  -irfar.]  A  family  of  the  order  Hcmiplt  ni. 
founded  by  Leach  in  IS1H  upon  the  Pubriciiin 
genus  Crrcopis.  charucterixed  by  prominent 
front  of  head,  two  conspicuous  Ocelli,  MX-sided 
or  trapezoidal  prothorax  trunonle  in  front, 
membranous  apical  area  and  thick  or  leathery 
basal  area  of  wing-covers,  stout  Iocs,  ami  one  or 
two  stout  teeth  on  hind  tibia1,    it  i.  »,,i,.»i.  n 
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(«(«"'■),  u  long-Uiiled 


Oerdale 

key,  one  of  a  fabled  race  of  men-monkeyn,  < 
tiptoe,  tail,  +  appearance.]  The  typical  gt>- 
nus  of  the  family  Ccrcopultr. 
Cercopithecid*  (ser'ko-pi-the'si-de),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  <  I'rrropithecut  +  -uUr.]  A  family  of 
old-world  catarrhine  quadrumanous  quadru- 
peds, taking  name  from  the  genua  Crreojnt/ie- 
cu».  Now  usually  called  Cynopitiiceidtr. 
cercopithocoid  (sei-kcVni-tlie'koid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Crrcvpithrcwt  +  -*>«/.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  family  Cercopithectda ;  belonging  to  that 
group  of  catarrhine  (fuadrumana  which  con- 
tain* the  tailed  monkeys  of  the  old  world. 

JJ.  ».  One  of  the  I'crcopitlircidtr. 
Oercopithecus  (ser'k<>-pi-th6'kus),  a.  [NL. 
(Erxleben,  1777).  <  L.  ctTcopitbfcug,  <  Gr.  a«/>- 
io>Tif>V*of,  a  long-tailed  ape,  <  a/n*.oc,  a  uil,  -r- 
Tan^aof,  an 
ape.]     A  ge- 
nua of  African 
monkeys,  with 
long  tails, 
well  -  develop- 
ed thumbs, 
cheek  -  pouch- 
es, and  Ischial 
callosities.  ti>« 

spcclea  are  very 
asile.  and  are  of. 
ten  prettily  varle- 
galeal.  Among 
them  ia  the  mona 
Itsnikey,  Cerevyi. 
faWiu  moso.  See 
cut  under  Cnfor. 
rAotd. 

cercopoda{ser- 

kop'o-ilil),  ii. 
pt.  r>H,<Or. 

ai'aaaof,  tail,  + 

roic  (s-od-)  =  E.  foot.]   The  jointed 
pendages  of  certain  insects  and 
such  as  those  of  the  genus  .!/»«.<. 
Cercosaura  (8er-k(>-«ft'rit),  a.   Same  us  Cerco- 
Ktturutt. 

Cercosaurida  >->r  v  osa'n.d.-..  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Cerctaurut  +  -ida.]  A  family  of  cyclosaurian 
lizard",  taking  name  from  the  genus  Cireotau- 
rm. 

Cercosaums  (ser-ko-si'rus),  a.  [XL.  (J.  E. 
(iray,  1H38),  <  Or.  a/^xuaf,  tail,  +  aaifioc,  lizard.] 
A  genus  of  lizards,  of  the  family  Kepleopodidtr, 
or  made  the  type  of  a  family  Vercoaaunda.  Tti«  re 
are  icveret  a)iejclc»,  all  South  American.  C.  r«l»fie*<Mi<fi 
iuhaldta  the  Alidea  id  CruadDT.  C.  rtunnbifrr  la  nholit  7 
Incli,^  long,  of  a  browtiiah-isray  color.    Alsi  CWroaitwaia. 

Cercogpora(ser-kos']»o-rS), ».  [NL..<  (ir.  ttfrnaf, 
tail,  +  crowd,  seed.]  A  large  genus  of  hyphomy- 

eetous"  fungi, 
growing  most- 
ly on  living 
leaves,  pro- 
ducing dark- 
colored  ere*et 
hyphie,  which 
emerge  in  clus- 
ters from  the 
stomates  of  tho 
leaf,  and  bear 
at  their  tips 
elongated  sep- 
tate spores  (co- 
nidia).  Some 
of  the  specie* 
are  injurious 
to  cultivated 
plants. 

:excus  (ser'- 
kus), «.;  pi.  err- 

tail  of  a  beast 

(niyw  Wing  the  generic  word),  used  also  of 
birds,  etc.  J  1.  In  enfom.,  one  of  the  feelers 
which  project  from  the  hinder  parts  of  some 
insects:  one  of  the  more  or  less  antenniform 
appendages  of  some  insects,  the  anal  limbs  or 
anal  forceps  (also  called  anal  cerci),  usually 
jointed,  as  in  the  cockroach.  The  cen-i  reaemlde 
Ihe  interna*  of  the  aame  Ituecta.  In  /.c/Wdojifrro  and  //». 
mrM'ftrm  they  are  lnartictilMte  aud  greillly  aliorted.  Sea 
cula  under  Amaru  and  liiatt.<i<r. 

2.  In  <!«</(.,  a  bristle  or  bristle-like  structure. 
—  3.  [m/>.  [Latreilla,  1798,)]  A  genus  of  elavi- 
<-orn  lsH"tles.  of  the  family  XitiduMir.  It  la  eaaiiy 
misralied  by  the  eomMnallon  of  the  following  '  h« rac- 
ier* :  eiawa  without  dialinel  tooth  at  baae ;  elytra  inargltieat 
und  with  diatina-t  a-plpti-nrtc.  The  apeclea  arc  all  of  Btnall 
•ire  and  octal  aa  H»wer>. 
(fetus,  Oerdale  ser'da-le),  n.  [NL.,<Or.  nrpMXi;,  afox- 
fem.  coutr.  of  uptekti*;,  of  the  fox,  wily, 


Crfc  a,/v»  a  jTainat*.  paaaiielL  en 

l-fncii  ■'  Amencaa  Utana. 

II 


pli.™i"'h'be«.* 
Ihe  r.  .lule. ;  j.  con 
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Oerd&le 

-mining,  <  zfpfof,  gain.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  typ- 
ical of  the  familv  ( 'erdalida;. 

Cerdalid*  (ser-dari-dt!),  n.  pt.  [NI..  <  t'er- 
dale  +  -«/<r.J  In  some  systems  of  classifica- 
tion, a  family  of  acanthopterygian  iiahes,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Ceraale,  embracing  eel-like 
lycodoid  forms  with  small  slit-like  gill-aper- 
tures and  anisocercal  tail.  Or  dale  and  Utero- 
damns  are  western  American  genera. 

Cerdonian  (eer-do'iii-an),  n.  A  member  of  a 
Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century,  deriving 
its  name  from  Cerdo,  a  8yrian  teacher,  who 
held  that  there  were  two  first  causes,  one  good 
and  one  evil,  and  that  one  was  not  subject 
or  inferior  to  the  other.  The  evil  principle  U  n- 
leejed  by  tli«  lav  and  lbs  prophets,  and  known  to  men  as 
Ui«  Creator  of  the  world,  the  good  principle  being  the 
unknow  n  rather  of  Jesus  Clirtn.  The  system  of  t'erdo 
was  very  similar  to  I  tut  of  Man:  ion,  lita  pupil.  See  .War- 
es* air*. 

Cerdonlst  (ser'd^-nist),  n.  Same  as  Certlonian. 
i  (scr),  n.  [<  F.  tire  =  Pr.  Hp.  Pg.  It.  eera, 
,  <  L.  crra,  wax,  =  Or.  <o?por,  wax,  =  W.  eicyr 
=  Com.  coir  a  Ir.  and  Gael,  ceir,  wax.l  1.  Wax. 
— 3.  Inornith. :  (//)  Properly,  a  fleshy  cutane- 
ous or  membranous,  sometimes  feathered,  cov- 
ering of  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  of  a 
bird,  as  of  all  birds  of  prey  and  parrots:  so 
called  from  its  waxy  appearance.  It  differs  from 
the' net  of  Hi*  sheath  of  the  bill  hi  texture,  and  usually 
abowa  a  plain  line  of  •  Icmark at  km.  When  such  a  structure 
la  present,  the  noitrlia  are  always  pleroed  hi  ita  substance, 
<*  at  l«aat  open  at  Ita  nUv.  When  feathered,  aa  ill  sundry 
parrots.  It  appears  to  be  wanting,  but  Iba  preaeace  la  rtc> 
united  by  the  opening*  of  the  nuelriU  among  the  featheni 
*kich  grow  upon  it,  (6)  A  bare  spaeo  about  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible,  or  a  fleshy  prom- 
inence in  that  situation,  or  a  distinct  part  of 


A  sort  of  falae  cert  occur*  In  some  wi 
■aegeraorakiisgulla.  .  .  .  The  tumid  nasi 
la  amsetlmra  called  a  cert ;  but  the  term 
KtUini  Ui  the  Ulr.ta  first  above  named. 

Cosies.  Kay  to  X. 

Also  eera  and  eeroma. 
cm  (sir),  r.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  oered,  ppr.  earing, 
[Early  rood.  E.  also  oeor,  tear;  =  F.  cirer  (8p. 
Pt.  en-err ar  =  It,  <»-cerar«),  <  L.  cerare,  cover 
with  wax,  <  crra,  wax :  see  cere,  and  cf .  cere- 
ment] To  si 
cerecloth. 


wax,  or  cover  with  wax,  or  with  a 


t  bod  ye  bovelusd  [i. 


,  disemboweled],  om- 

U,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  ft. 

Let  the  silent  years 
red  orer  their  memory, 
s  where  their  corpses  lie. 

SAsfley,  Julian  and  Maddalo. 

cereal  (sd're-al),  a.  and  n.  (=  P.  cereale  =  8p. 
Pg.  cereal  ="  It.  cereale,  cereal,  <  L.  Cerealts, 
pertaining  to  Or, 
see  Ores.]  I.  a. 
We  grain; 
for  food- 
ale  grain. 

II.  k.  A  gramineous  plant  cultivated  for  the 
tise  of  its  farinaceous  seeds  as  food;  any  ono 
of  the  annual  grain-plants,  as  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rice,  millet,  or  maize. 
Cere&Ua  (se-r^i'li-t),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
(erealii,  pertaining  to  Ceres;  see  cereal.}  1. 
In  Hum.  antiq.,  festivals  in  honor  of  the  god- 
dess Ceres. — 3.  A  systematic  name  of  those 
(iraminea,  or  grasses,  which  produce  edible 
grains ;  the  cereals. 

Cerealian  (se-r^-a'li-an),  a.  [<  L.  Cerealis  + 
■a*.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ceres  or  to  the  Cere- 
alis: as,  Cerealian  worship, 

cerealin,  cerealine  (se'r^-a-lin),  n.  [<  cereal  + 
-m*  -i«e3.]  A  nitrogenous  substance  obtained 
from  bran,  closely  resembling  diastase  in  its 
power  of  transforming  starch  into  dextriu, 
sugar,  and  lactic  acid. 

cerealionst  (se-re-a'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  Cerealin  (gee 
cereal)  +  -out.]  '  Cereal. 

TheUrvek  word  ' '  eperraata,' 
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cerebellospinal  (ser-e-bel-6-spi'nal)^<i.  [<  L. 
crTr4e(/M»i.  a  small  brain,  +  spina,  spine,  + 
-at.]  Pertaining  to  both  the  cerebellum  and 
the  spinal  cord. 

cerebellous  (ser-ij-bel'us),  a.  [<  cerebellum  + 
-out.]    Relating  to  the  cerebellum,  especially 

tO  itS  Vessels.      ;  Kan-.  | 

cerebellum  (ser-^-bel'um),  it. ;  pi.  eertbella  (-11). 
fa>  P.  cerrrUe  —  Pr.  eerrela,  tertela  (<  L.  cere- 
Bella,  pi.)  =  Sp.  eertbelo  =  Pg.  It.  cerebelh,  <  L. 
( XL. )  cerebellum,  asmall  brain,  dim.  of  cerebrum, 
the  brain:  »ee  cerebrum.]  1.  The  little  brain  or 
hind-brain  of  a  vertebrate  animal;  a  lobe  of 
the  brain  developed  on  tho  dorsal  side  of  the 
cerebrospinal  axis,  between  tho  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  in  front  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
behind,  and  forming  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  The  pons  Varolii  la  the  corresponding 
ventral  portion  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  and  these  two 
parte  together  are  sometinaea  called  the  eptneephaUni.  I » 
man  the  cerebellum  la  a  well-developed  uiaas,  baving  an 
arerage  weight  of  about  ounces,  occupying  the  inferior 
occipital  foaaa.  and  separated  from  the  lxjaU'rior  portions 
of  the  cerebral  bemlaplterea  above  by  the  tentorium.  A 
median  portion  or  vermis  and  two  lateral  hemispheres  are 
diaUiiffulshed,  and  these  are  divided  by  transverse  clefts 
Into  thin,  closely  packed  lamina'.  Ttie  cerebellum  has  three 
pairs  of  peduncles  by  which  it  [a  connected  with  the  reel 
of  the  brain:  the  auperlor  pedunclea, which  join  It  with 
the  cerebrum ;  the  middle  peduncle*,  which  pasa  dow  n  on 
either  aide  to  fuem  the  pons  Varolii ;  and  the  Inferior  pe- 
duncles or  reatitorm  bodlea,  which  connect  It  with  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  The  surface  of  the  laminar  is  of  gray  mat- 
ter, while  the  interior  la  white,  so  that  a  section  at  right 
angles  to  the  lameliie  preeenta  a  f.iltaceoua  appearance, 
which  has  received  tile  name  of  arAwr-rtfcr.  There  are 
other  maaaes  of  gray  matter  within,  namely,  the  corpus 
den  latum,  nucleua  emboliforniia,  nucleus  gloliuaua,  and  nu- 
cleus faetigil.  (See curyu*  and  nueirtu. )  TtiecereWllurn 
aeems  to  be  principally  concerned  with  the  coordination  of 
voluntary  movements.  .See  cuts  under  brain  and  evrpv*. 
8.  In  Inteeta.  the  subesophageal  ganglion,  situ- 
ated in  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  con- 
nected with  the  supra -esophageal  ganglion  or 
cerebrum  by  two  norve-chords  surrounding  the 
gullet.    [Rare.  ] — Digastric  lob*  of  Um  oarsbal- 

lum.  a  lolie  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  on  cither  aide, 
on  the  lower  surface,  lying  outside  of  the  tonail.  Also 
called  lotnu  bivenltr  or  Mcenrrtaf  fo&e,  and  latnu  cunei/or- 
mi*.-  Ganglion  of  tho  cerebellum.  Santo  as  earp%m 
rfcntartim,  (is)  (which  see.  under  corpus). —  Great  h ori- 
son tal  Assure  of  the  csrsbwllum,  a  contlnuoua  flsaure 
which  separates  the  cerebellum  Into  upper  and  luwcr  por- 
tions. It  begins  in  front  at  the  middle  peduncles,  and  ex- 
tends around  the  enter  and  posterior  border  of  each  bcral- 
sjphem.— Indiura  cere  be  111  anterior,  the  anterior  me- 
dian notch  of  the  cerebellum,  Into  which  the  corpora  quad- 
ripe  mlna  are  received.—  Inclsara  oersbslll  posterior, 
the  median  notch  on  the  posterior  outline  of  the  cere- 
bellum, formed  by  the  projection  of  th 
epherea  beyond  the  vermis.  —  Vsn- 
tricJe  of  the  cerebellum,  the  fourth 

Ventricle  or  ejoncle,  a  apace  between 

the  medulla  and  nous  In  front  and  the 
cerebellum  behind, 
cerebral  (ser'e-bral),  a.  and  n. 
[a=  F.  cerebral  a  Sp.  Pg.  cerebral 
as  It.  cerebrate,  <  M..  cerebralu, 
<  L.  cerebrum,  the  brain :  see 
cerebrum.]  Ill,  Pertaining 
to  the  brain  of  a  vertebrate  ani- 
mal, whether  to  the  whole  brain 
or  to  the  brain  proper  or  cere- 
brum.— 3.  Pertaining  to  the  an- 
terior or  preoral  ganglia  of  the 
nervous  system  in  invertebrate 
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Anlronr  tyl 
Semius  H,»rcttt  iA 
Sa  Mia  AaMlatM, 
h.rl..tn 


 Z     T  *  1  — T  ~\  m.  cer«t<«l  xan- 

ammals,  regarded  as  the  ana-  giia,         ht  *. 


logue  or  homologuo  of  the  ver- 
tebrate brain.  These  ganglia  are 
commonly  connected  with  the  rest  of 
the  nervous  system  by  an  esophageal 
ring,  or  commissural  fibers  encircling 
the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  can 
rim},  under  fophatpal .  —  Cerebral 
Same  as  internal  carotid.  See  carol 
wwweriia  In  any  Invertebrate,  ganglia  < 
teiu  aituated  in  the  head,  or  a  part  of  t] 
as  the  head.  -  Cerebral  hemisphere, 
era!  halves  forming  the  prosenccjdial 
moat  restricted  aenae.  In  man  the  < 
are  highly  developed,  overlapping  tl 


and  the  olfactory  loot 
convoluted  wlih  gyri 


esnphasesl 
■ik,  cuiil»-jcd  inlii 
thf  »r»lr»l  g\t^l|.n, 

{,  by  a  series  of 
trans- 


it.  Sec  rsopAn-ovo! 

carotid  artery, 
id,  it.— Cerebral 
f  the  nervous  sys- 

le  body  couaidcrcd 
me  of  the  two  Ist- 
or  cendinnn  In  Its 
rebrai  hemiapherea 
cerebellum  behili.1 


nol 


front, 
suit 


It  art 

nly  divided  Into  frontal,  parietal,  tcmporoaphcnoldal, 


id  the  surface  U 
Each  helulapbi 


highly 


t.l  i*l  J  i  J    UMIUtil    llf**J    ll^'ll  w^a  ,    |  isa  a  a  (-  a»ss*J""ar«|,is,  lli'l^apwi. 

anil  txx-ipitii]  lohvs.  The  two  hemirphervc  an  cnnnrctcil 
with  each  olh«r  tiy  the  corpn»  caJliMsm  or  gmat  white  enm- 
BiUuur^,  ainl  wltliliic  cerebellum  bythoptuubetow.  Tlicy 
<v)nnl»t  t  hlHly  <4  whlti?  niittli  r  invi-wttil  with  amy  mut- 
ter, ami  cxmuiii  guigtlA  of  tin;  Utter  in  the  ioWriur,  Kcv 


II.  Otttar  Ceorm  Scrface  of  tin  Kb/ lit  Cetebral  Hetrttir  herv. 
l-e tier*  m.lir ate  ronrolulsoaa,  u«  gjti  {  t 


A,<Anmdt,iU  W»ik.  or  i.r»n,Tit«e«»  1  B,  t-unetrt  j  C.  f.<u*i*ntn  I 
f:»  it.  tiie  median  wrf-ice  ,  f,  fi--*l«I  k*t.  K[wr.t«|  rmra  the  t- 
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\rw  the  tcntnat  ftawzrc, », a  .  O,  outlt-rlAl  lot*  I  P.  p*mul  lob* ; 
r  S,  t^mtxir^^nanatil  ktm;  fM.  Oft.,  thaUmua  tiftCicu. :  X  I, 
curvui  catlsoiuai ;  X,  uenu,  or  ssiibellor  eiCremlty,  ami  /.  TAprrstum, 
en  f..c*a*rtur  utremtcy,  of  txvpti*  talloautii. 

i.  Sylvian  Amu r« ;  i  ,  an*>ei»r  branrh  (4*  Sylvian  AMitra;  a,  crntral 
■s^nste,  ut  tmunot  RuLando:  lonaparkw  ftMtrc  :  4.  flut  trrnj»r*rr>. 
•qih*rsr:<a1al  naaurr,  [aaraJlcl  naaurc ;  j.  parictiMsct3pitaiJ  stssuie.  4, 
c.iU.-KtnaTRV^I  ni4Uf«  j  j,  pre<Qntra1  tmajr* ;  R,  weprrnr  ftnntal  na- 
tnn  1  ij,  iotciiur  fr  atnl  dmuic  ;  in,  attmhit  fxctpltal  ttuure ;  11.  tnfe* 
rtnr  Umpriix*ffa!iajm.(iUI  Batura ;  fa.  calcaiinc  rmtire  {  ij,  trilateral 
na>ure. 

a,  iofcrisr  frctartal  cnmiludgaa ;  *,  mlsklla  fntnul  t«*wsjlutk>fi ; 
aiairiar  fraaJal  wtuhwlui!  1  <  aa%erter  rwnl  or  kvaaawatg  frontal 
consosMikin  1  t,  puaictiur  central  it  aacendlag;  parietal  cc4m»|iitk>n; 
f  at\^trMOAT^M\  fnornliittMs ;  r,  nri|r&Ur  tunvtiluljt-*  |  " 
kru  temt«ireHih*tfi:»Jal  c«n*x4utK«  * 
■phcanidal  camvulutiun ;  /.  In£atur  t 
rauiOoa;  m,  lint  annecteot  of  hndclng  c  — 

netftft!  trf  LtnJtihK  twnsultjtloti .  #,  nj[<r1or  ccclplfcal  rrxtmUttx-.n  ;  . 
n.iJil^tt  <rlrTOtnlr(!nTf)hm--«;      aifcnar/  '.■.upiui  Oj*»uliir>:«m  .  r,  third 
anncx.r«mccajvolutk)sn;  »,  fourth  antpactaat  cw»-wtilurtcea;  aaarvlual 
crjDn*i>,utrCDB ;  at,  Kyrua  fnm.ca.tua,  or  calkoaal  CMnaVtlon :  »,  *jfiuh»« 


HftUr  tunvtilulv-a  ;  A.ftuix-ttor  ■  * 
1 ;  M.  mUMU  m  mvmui  tctr.jx.ro- 
trr  lt.irJ  tcuipuru(.pher«>taUl  ron- 
"  IB. 

fi 


1  (i 


Mi. 


ru». 


Itmln. — Cerebral  Index,  the  ratio  of  the  trariaverse  to 
the  anter»po«tert.ir  diameter  of  the  cranial  cavity  multi- 
plied hy  loa.—  Cerebral  letters,  In  pAuW. ,  a  ■ 
used  for  certain  consonants  wliich 
the  Aanakrit  alphabet,  and  are 
fiwmed  hy  bringing  the  Up  of 
the  tongue  backward  and  pla- 
cing Its  under  surface  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth:  aa  Im- 
proper translation  of  live  San- 
skrit term  murdAasiyu,  liter- 
ally, 1  head .  sounds.'  oephnlles 
(from  murdAan,  the  head,  skull). 
They  are  also  called  lingual  or 
eoniininof  Ittlen.  —  Cerebral 
localisation.  See  lt«-a(irariiiu. 

— Cerebral  macnla*.  Motrina 

of  red  following  on  slight  irri- 
tation of  the  skin,  extending 
beyond  the  area  Irritated,  and 
peralating  for  several  minutes. 
They  have  been  observed  In  a 
variety  of  nervous  affections 
Also  called  by  the  French  (tame 
laeha  eirfbraltt.  —  Cerebral 
vesicles,  anterior,  middle,  and 
posterior,  the  three  primitive 
hollow  dictations  of  the  embry- 
onic brain;  the  braln-bladdcra. 
—  Primitive  cerebral  cleft. 

Bee  Hcftl. 

II.  n.  A  cerebral  sound 
or  letter.  See  I. 
corebralism  (aer'§-bral- 
iam),  ».  [<  cerebral  + 
■ism.]  In  piychol.,  the  theory  or  doctrine  that 
all  mental  operations  arise  from  the  activity  of 
the  cerebrum  or  brain. 

Certtrra  Urm  pro  teases  to  be  a  science  of  tbe  brain  and  Its 
functions,  both  vital  and  psychical,  .  .  .  the  more  exact 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  tbe  brain  on  which  the 
cerebrallsU  build.        .V.  Pvritr,  Human  Intellect,  I  tl. 


Vetlebrsle  Embryo  'chick- 
*n,  Otfrcl  il-sy  cd  lnr»hstmn  |, 
showing  1.  s.  3.  Srsi,  second. 
UiaJ  i«icbtil  1 


[  ,',  m.  Hiuciior  and 
foM»  at  isnia&,  snC 
yet  sauted  over  the  body. 


*i'l<r,  etc. 

cerebell,  «.   T<  la  rerebtttum :  see  cerebellum.] 

Tho  cerebellum,  fterham. 
ceTebella,  ».   Plnral  of  tvrrf>rMtt»t. 
cerebellar  (scr-o-berjlr).  a.   [<  cerebellum  + 

-fr.]    I'ertaining  or  relating  to  the  cerebellum. 

Cerebellar  fos&a,  ganglion,  etc.   See  the  nouna 
«rebellltia  (serfj-be^l'tis),  n.    [XL.,  <  eere- 

Mbtm  +  -ifw,]   In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the 


cerebralifrt  (Mr>bral-istl.  n.  [< 
-wf.  1    One  who  holds  the  doctrine  or  theory  of 
cerebralism. 

cerebrallzation  (ser'e-bral-i-ia'shon). n.  [< 
cerebralUe  +  -ation.]  In  pHilol.,  enunciation  by 
bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  upward  against 
the  palate. 

cerebralise  (ser'a-braMz),  r.  t. ;  pret  and  pp. 
cerebralised,  ppr.  cerebraliting.  [<  cerebral  + 
-ue.]  To  pronounce  as  a  cerebral,  that  is,  by 
bringing  tho  tip  of  the  tongue  upward  against 
the  palate;  treat,  consider,  or  mark  as  a  cere- 
bral. 

cerebrasthenia  <ser'tVbras-the-ni'»),  n.  [XL., 
<  Ij.  cerebrum,  the  brain,  +  XL.  asthenia,  q.  v.] 
Xorvous  debility  of  the  brain. 

Cerebrasthenic  (scr'e-bras-then'ik),  a.  [<  crrr- 
brastheuui  +  -if.]  Pertaining  to,  resulting  from, 
or  affected  with  cerebrasthenia :  as,  ecrcbrax- 
thenie  insanity. 

cerebrate  {ser'e-brat),  v.  I.;  pret.  and  tip.  cere- 
brated, ppr.  cerebrating.  [<  cenltrum  +  -ate-.] 
To  have  the  brain  in  action  ;  exhibit  bruin- 
aetion.    Also  etrebri;e. 

1  lie  mind  la  m  ver  wholly  Idle  and  never  fully  under 
control  ;  In  mih.iwc  to  external  or  Internal  auggestlona 

cerebration  (M-r-c-lira'uhon),  n.  [<  cerebrate  : 
see  -flfioM.]  Exertion  or  action  of  the  brain, 
conscious  or  unconscious. 

This  principle  of  action  was  i-xpoiinde<l  by  l>r.  rnnwn- 
Ut  nmterthe  dulgnstlonof  " unronacliHu rrrrVrnf inn  Ir. 
the  fourth  clltwo  of  hia"  llumiui  I'hy.lolo, 
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tarty  In  — Kttan  months  before  my  of  thr  phenomena 
developed  thcmaclvca  to  tin-  t'li.latiiiti.-n  M  which  we  now 
deem  ft  applicable,  uit  it  lima  of  late  been  frequently  re- 
ferred to  under  that  name.  The  lectures  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
not  having  then  been  published,  none  but  hi*  own  pupili 
wereaware  that  the  doctrine  of  •'  lincopscloua  rerepi  aiooi  " 
la  really  the  same  as  that  which  hail  lunar  previously  been 
expounded  by  him  as  "latent  thought."     Quarterly  Her. 

Cerebratulus  (scr-c-brat'u-lus),  n.  [NL.,<  cere- 
br-um  +  pp.  suffix'  -at-  (boo  cerebrate)  T  dim. 
-ulna.]  A  notable  genus  of  nemertean  worms. 
C.  iWu  is  au  enormous  species,  sometime*  from  10  to  12 
feet  luuit  and  over  an  inch  thick,  of  flatUn«d  form  and  pal* 
color,  found  Ulster  atones  on  sandy  bottoms.  C.  rosea  Is 
a  almllar  liut  amaher,  more  rouifclnl,  and  reddish  tpech-a 
found  Id  like  places. 

cerebricCMT'e-brik^a.  [<  cerebrum  +  -ic.)  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  the  brain;  cerebral. 

The  English  naturalists  defined  Identity  as  a  embric 
The  Amrriean,  VI.  tlo. 

J  add,  a  substance  extracted  by  ether  from  the 
brain,  after  It  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  lulling 
alcohoL    It  is  probably  eerebrin  In  an  Impure  state. 

cerebriform  (*e-reb'rf-f  urm),  o.  [<  L.  cerebrum, 
thebrain.  +  forma,  form.J  Braunsharjcd. 
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cerebrofrity  (ser-^bros'i-ti), [<  KL.'cerrttro- 
tita(t-)t,  C L.  eerebrotui,  hotheaded:  see  oere- 
brtme.)  Hotheadedness ;  brain-sickness.  [Kiin\] 
cerebrospinal  (scr'e-brfi-spriial),  a.  [<  L. 
cerebrum,  the  brain,  +  tpina,  spine,  +  -fli.j 
In  omit.,  pertaining  to  both  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  oord;  consisting  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord;  cerebromedullary :  as,  the  cerebrospinal 

system.    Also  cercbrorackuHan  Cerebrospinal 

axis,  the  brain  and  spina!  cord  taken  together  -  Cere- 
brospinal canal  Sccm»iHi.-C«rebro«ptnal  Said,  a 
fluid  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  jita  mater  lueiubrams 
Investing  the  brain  and  spinal  curd.  —  Cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  liiftaintusiiini  of  the  meninges  of  tlw  brain 
andauiual  cord.  -  Epidemic  cerebrospinal  menlnglUa. 
a  malignant  rymottc,  uon-cunlagsotu  febrile  disrate,  char- 
acterised by  Uiflamtuati on  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  menin- 
ges, the  appearance  In  luany  cases  of  small  red  isr  p 


a  way  as  to  resemble  the  brain:  as,  a  cerebri- 
forml*  plicate  surface.  [Bare.] 
eerebrin,  cerebrine2  (ser'?-brin),  it.   [<  <wc- 

brum  +  -in-,  -im  J  A  name  common  to  several 
nitrogenous  non-phosphorized  substances  ob- 
tained chemically  from  the  brain  and  nerves. 
They  are  light,  very  hygroscopic  powders,  in- 
soluble in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol. 

cerebrine1  (ser'tVbrin),  a.  [<  cerebrum  +  -tss**.] 
Pertaining  to  the  brain ;  cerebral. 

cerebrine-, ».   Bee  eerebrin. 

cerobritis  (ser-*5-bri'tl»),  n.  [NX.,  <  cerebrum 
+  -itit.]  In  imthol.,  inflammation  of  the  cere- 
brum; encephalitis. 

cerebrlze  (ser'c-brig),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cere- 
bribed,  ppr.  err,  bribing.  [<  cerebrum  +  -ise.] 
Same  as  cerebrate. 

The  normal  process  of  eerrbruiny.        Seiner,  X.  400. 

cerebro-.  In  modern  scientific  compound  words, 
the  combining  form  of  Latin  cerebrum,  the  brain, 
or.  in  its  New  Latin  modified  sense,  a  part  of 
tho  brain,  ns  distinguished  from  cerebellum. 

cerobroganglion  (faer'e-bro-gaog'gli-on),  «. 
[NL.,  fli.  cerebrum,  the  brain,  +  NL.  gan- 
glion.'] In  Inrrrtebrata,  the  cerebral  or  preoral 
ganglion,  when  simple;  when  eomjiosite,  one  of 
the  ganglia  of  which  the  cerebrum  consists. 

cerebroganglionic  (si'r'e-bnWang-gli-on'ik). 
a.  f  <  cercbrogonglion  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  cerobroganglion. 

cerebroid  (Ber'e-broid),  n.  [<  cerebrum  +  -oid.] 
Resembling  the  cerebrum. 

cerebromedullary  (ser'e-bro-me-dul'a-ri),  a. 

t<  cerebrum  +  medulla  +  -inry1 :  see  medullary. J 
'ertaining  to  both  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord  ;  cerebrospinal.  -  Cerebromedullary  tube,  in 
mhW.,  the  embryonal  lube  of  Inverted  eplblast  from 
which  Hie  whole  cerebrospinal  avis  it  developed. 

cerebroparietal  (scr'f-bro-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  [< 
cerebrum  +  parietes  +  -<i/. )  In  anai,,  connect- 
ing the  cerebrum  or  cerebral  ganglia  with  the  pa- 
rietes :  as,  a  cerebroparietal  muscle  or  ligament, 

cerebropathy  (ser-v-brop'a-tni).  «.  cere- 
brum, the  brain,  +  Or.  a-ofJof,  suffering.]  In  na- 
thol.,  a  hypochondriacal  condition,  approaching 
insanity,  which  sometimes  supervenes  in  per- 
sons whose  brains  have  been  overtaxed.  />««- 
gliton. 

cerebropedal  ( ter'e-brd-ped'al),  a.  [<  «rr-or»i»i 
+  peifaf.J  In  Hollusca,  of  or  pertaining  to  both 
the  cerebral  and  the  pedal  nervous  ganglia. 

cerebrophysiology  (Ber'e-bro-flz-i-ol'o-ji),  «, 
f<  cerebrum  +  y,tuxti)/o</v.l  The  physiology  of 
the  cerebrum. 

cerebropleurovlsceral  (ser'f-bro-pltt'rd-vis'e- 
ral),  a.  [<  crebrum  +  pleura  +  eiiteera  +  -<ii.l 
Hepreaeiiting  the  cerebral,  pleural,  and  visceral 
ganglia,  as  a  single  pair  of  gauglia  in  some 
mollusks.    [Run-.  ] 

^The  tyi.lcal^>«lal  inuiglia  .  .  .  are  joined  to  the  errrbro- 

.  /inf.,  X\I.  (VS. 


spots  called  peterliisr.  and  profound  general  dstsurtMsncs 
tbowiiut  Itself  lu  many  ways.    Also  called  tpollM/rrrr. 
cerebrot  (ser>brot),  «.  [<cfre-/>nusi.]  riarue  as 
cephalot. 

cerebroua,  a.   See  cerebrate. 

cerebrovisceral  (ser'^-bro-vis'e-ral),  a.  [< 
cerebrum  +  viscera  +  -a/.]  Pertaining  to  the 
cerebral  and  visceral  nervous  ganglia  of  mol- 
lusks :  as,  a  cerebrorutceral  commissure. 

cerebrum  (ser'A-bruin),  «. ;  pi.  etrebra  (-bra). 
(L.  (NL.),  the  lirnin,  prob.  akin  to  (Jr.  sapa,  die 
head  (see  eaeevi ),  to  tumunr,  cranium,  and  to  AH. 
hornet :  see  harm.  Cf.  cercori'/ajii.]  1.  The  en- 
tire brain;  the  encepbalon. —  2.  That  |>ortion 
of  the  brain  which  lies  in  front  of  the  cerebel- 
lum and  pons  Varolii.  This  U  the  ordinary  meanlns 
of  the  term  in  human  anatomy,  the  cerebrum  in  that  use 
ramprisinsT  the  prosencephalon  or  cerebral  hemispheres 
and  the  olfactory  lobes,  the  thalamencephalon  or  optic 
tluuami  and  oilier  porta  about  the  third  ventricle,  and  the 
mesencephalon,  constating  of  the  corpora  quadriirenitna 
above  and  the  crura  cerebri  below,  bee  cuts  under  brain, 
eoryut,  and  eerrbral. 

The  eerehrum  la  trcnerally  recogrnlxrd  as  the  rhlef  organ 
of  mind ;  and  mind,  in  its  onltnary  acceptation,  nu-arta 
more  caper-lalty  a  comparatively  Intricate  coordination 
In  time  —  the  contctollsnrea  of  a  creature  "  looking  liefore 
ami  after,"  and  naiii*  past  experiencca  to  rvimlsur  future 
conduct.  II.  Ifmmr,  l-rln.  of  1-aychol.,  i  ii.  note. 

3.  The  two  cerebral  hemispheres  taken  to- 
gether, with  the  olfactory  lobes;  the  jirogi  u 
oepualon.    See  cerebral  hemtxphrre,  under  ct  r, 


ce: 

ceremonial  (ser-f-mo'ni-al),  a.  and  n.    [=  F. 

ceremonial  =  Sp.  Pg.  ceremonial  —  It.  ceremo- 
niale,  <  LL.  coTissosia/iit,  <  L.  nrrimoasVi,  cere- 
mony: see  ceremony  and  -«/.]  I.  «.  1.  Kelating: 
to  ceremonies  or  external  forms  or  rites:  ritual ; 
perUaining  to  or  consisting  in  the  observance 
of  set  forms  or  formalities. 

The  ceremonial  riles  of  m&majre. 

Shak.,  T.  of  theS.,  IU.  *. 
It  Is  certain  that  liooks.  In  any  IsnKuaire,  » 111  tend  to 
eiKxmrnce  a  diction  too  remote  from  the  style  of  spoken 
Idlutn  i  whilst  the  ireater  solemnity  and  the  More  errt- 
mmuti  costume  of  reirular  literature  most  often  demand 
such  a  uon-ldlomatlu  diction,  upon  mere  larlnclples  of 
good  taste.  tit  (Juineev.  Style,  I. 

Daily  lnteroourse  among  the  lowest  savages,  whose 
amall  looae  groups,  scarcely  to  he  called  a.,  ml.  are  with 
out  political  or  religious  rcguUUon.  la  under  a  consider- 
able amount  of  «rem«nMi  regulation. 

H.  Syenite,  I  Tin  of  Hoctol.,  f  »«S. 
Specifically — Z.  Pertaining  to  the  forms  and 
rile*  of  the  Jewish  religion:  as,  the  ceremonial 
law,  as  distinguished  from  the  moral  law. 
There  It  no  elaborate  Imitation  of  classical  anUqidty,  no 
of  the  <-erem*i«uil  cleanness  which 
I  tun-lama. 


tment. 
called 


br>i!.—4.  In  insects,  the  supni-esophagenl  gan- 
glion, formed  by  the  union  of  s<*ventl  gunglitt  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  often  culled  the 
brain. —  S.  In  invertebrates  generally,  the  prin- 
cipal nervous  ganglion  or  gunglia  of  the  head. 
-  Cerebrum  JovU  tliterally,  Juplu-ra  bralnv.  a  name 
given  by  old  chrinlata  to  hunit  Urtar.-  Cerebrum  par- 
vum,  tlie  little  twain;  the  cerebellum. -astern  of  thr, 
cerebrum.  *cy  eiriera.  -  Tustudo  cerebri  (literally,  the 
lortoia.-  ,.f  the  brain),  a  name  of  the  fornix  :  so  called  be- 
cause it  sorma  t„  support  or  liear  up  the  cerebrum,  at  a 
tortotae  was  fahled  to  support  tile  world. 

cerecloth  (ser'kloth),  «.  [<  <rrc  +  cloth.]  A 
linen  or  other  cloth  saturated  or  coated  with 
wax  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  proof  against  mois- 
ture, used  as  an  under-cover  for  an  altar,  as  a 
wrapping  or  bandage  in  medical 
etc.,  and  especially  (in  this  case 
cerement j  as  a  wrapper  for  a  corpse 

It  | lead |  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  nrrrcfom  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Shak..  M.  of  V.,  IL  7. 
tils  honourable  head 
Seal'd  up  In  salves  and  nrrsenifnj,  like  a  packet, 
And  so  sent  over  to  an  hu>i>lul. 

fUtekrr,  Mad  lover,  L  1. 
So  to  bed,  and  there  hadawrs-rlorA  laid  to  my  foot,  but 
In  great  pain  all  night  long.  I''VV.  lhary.  III.  ltn. 

Antiseptic  cerecloth,  cloth  or  thin  calico  saturated  with 
solid  paraflln,  to  which  oil.  wax.  and  carbolic  acid  are 
added,  used  for  the  treatment  of  wounds.    Du  svrfiao,!. 

cereclothedt,  a.  Wrapped  in  a  cerecloth.  .Sir 
T.  Rrou  nc. 

cerectomy  (sc-rek'tv-mi),  i».  [<  Gr.  K'pae-,  born 
(cornea),  +  feftyefc  a  cutting  out,  <  iKr/fiveir, 
cut  out,  <  htf  out,  +  Tifiveiv,  cut.  Cf.  <inafos»y.] 
In  surg.,  the  excision  of  the  outer  layers  of  tho 
cornea.    Also  kerectomu. 

cered  (serd),  a.  [<  ME.  eered;  <  crrcl  +  -ceP.] 
If.  Waxed. 

Cered  pokrts,  aal  peter,  vitriole. 
Chaucer,  l*roL  to  Otnon'a  Vcximan's  Tale,  L  25o- 


St.  Observant  of  forms; 

formal:  as,  "the  dull,  ceremonial  track,"  Ieru- 
den.  [CeremoniouM  is  now  used  in  this  sense.] 
Very  magnlocal  and  errtmoniat  In  tilt  outward  com- 
portment, .vir  X.  Sunttft,  state  of  Kelftjlon. 
-  Byn.  1.  CVrenaowivau,  formal,  etc.    nee  eereaaimioaas. 

aX  n.  1.  A  system  of  rites  or  ceremonies 
enjoined  by  law  or  established  by  custom,  as  in 
religious  worship,  social  intercourse,  etc. ;  rites, 
formalities,  or  requirements  of  etiquette,  to  be 
observed  on  any  special 

I  have  known  my  friend  Sir  1 
before  tlie  company  could  adjust  the  cereuioniall.  and  be 
prevailed  upon  to  sit  down.    Ju'ilimn,  Country  Manners. 

The  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to  the  trust  and  power 
of  adjusting  the  eeremttnint  of  an  assembly, 

,/nAnaon,  Rambler,  No.  109. 

The  forever-fickle  creeds  and  ceremonials  of  the  paro- 
chial  corners  which  we  who  dwell  111  litem  sublimely  call 
Tbe  World.        /yjtrW/,  Among  my  Uooka,  1st  ser.,  p.  list 

Specifically — 2.  The  order  for  rites  and  forms 
in  the  Koitian  Catholic  Church,  or  the  book  con- 
taining the  rules  prescribed  to  be  observed  on 
solemn  occasions. 

ceremonialism  (ser-y-mo'ni-al-izm),  ».  [<  cere- 
monial +  -urtN.]  Adherence  to  or  fondness  for 
ceremony;  ritualism. 

In  India,  as  elsewhere,  we  And  an  elaltorate  and  debas- 
ing cervfKOToafiem  taking  the  place  of  a  spiritual  religion. 

failhr  ,!/  Ikr  World,  p.  S7. 

ceremoniallty  (scr-y-mo-ni-al'i-ti),  n.    [<  cere- 
monial +  -i/y.]    Ceremonial  eFiaructer. 
The  whole  orreiMonwtlily  of  It  la  lolileasedly  gone. 

Jer.  Tatfar.  Doctor  Dubltantlum.  L  S8T. 

ceremonially  (ser-e-mo'ni-al-i),  ntfr.  In  a  cere- 
monial manner ;  as  regards  prescribed  or  rec- 
ognized rites  and  ceremonies :  as,  a  person  cere- 
monially unclean ;  an  act  cerrnioMta«»  unlawful. 

ceremonialnesB  (scr^-mo'ni-al-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ceremonial. 

ceremonious  (ser-aj-mo'ni-us).  a.  [=  F.  ccVe- 
mwnicaix  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ceremoniato,  <  LL.  cem- 
moniraetur,  <  L.  etrrimonia,  ceremony:  see  cere- 
mony anil  -oiw.]  If.  Consisting  of  or  relating 
to  outward  forms  and  rites;  conformable  to 
prescribed  ceremony.  [In  this  i 
nial  is  now  used.] 


God  was 

of  his  worship. 


tender  of  the  shell  and  cereimiwiona  part 


(ser-rJ-bro.ni.kid'i.HiO,  a. 
hi*  (raoAi.f-)  4-  -.an.]  "  Same 


[< 

as  ct  rebroK]iinal. 
cerebrose,  cerebroua  (ser'e-br6s,-brus),  a.  [= 
Sp.  It.  ccrcbroxo,  <  L.  crrcbroeux,  brain-sick, 


hot-brained,  mad,  <  cerebrum,  the  brain:  see 
crrrfirNiN.]  In  imthol.,  brain-sick;  mad;  head- 
strong; passionate.  [Hare] 
cerebrosensorial  (ser'e-br6-scn-s6'ri-al),  a. 
f<  ccre6ri(»i  +  /tentorium  +  -uf.]  Pertaining  to 
the  brain  and  to 


2.  In  ornith.  having  a  cere : 
cerement  :  ser'mgnt),  n.  [<  F,  eirement  (Cot. 
grave),  a  waxing"  u  dressing  or  covering  with 
wax.  <  rircr,  wax:  see  cere,  e,,  and  -iw»»/.]  1. 
Cloth  dipped  in  melted  wax  and  used  in  WNB- 

Iiing  dead  bodies  whon  they  are  embalmed; 
lence,  any  grave-cloth;  in  the  plural,  grave- 
clothes  in  general. 

let  mc  not  burst  in  ignorance  *.  but  tell, 
Why  thy  canonU'd  Intncs.  hearacil  In  death, 
Have  burst  their  <eronen/i  /      .SAai:.,  Hamlet,  I.  4. 
A  eerrmenl  from  the  grave.  Hfn.  bruu-nmj. 

2.  The  under-cover  of  an  altar-slab. 


2.  Full  of  ceremony  or  formality ;  marked  by 
solemnity  of  manner  or  method. 

II.  the  sacrlAce  I 
IIow  eereinonioHt,  solemn,  anil  unearthly 
It  was  I'  the  offerbig!  .SAnJt.,  w.  T.,  111.  1. 

They  [the  Puritans]  rejected  with  contemi*  the  eeremo. 
niona  homage  which  other  sects  substitute!  for  the  pure 
worship  of  tlw  soul.  MMtiutay,  Milton. 

3.  According  to  prescribed  or  customary  for- 
malities or  punctilios;  cliaraeteriged  by  more 
elaborate  form*  of  politeness  than  are  common- 
ly used  between  inlimate  acquaintances;  for- 
mal in  manner  or  method:  as,  ceremoniont 
phrases.  Ad'Hewn. 

Tlien  let  us  take  u  rer^wionimia  leave, 
And  loving  larewell.  of  our  several  friends. 

SAri*  .  Klcb.  I!..  L  1 
In  her  own  circle,  It  was  rcganlcd  sa  by  no  mcana  im- 
profs'l  l„l  kinalola  U    I'tall     '     another  witlaoul  UtfassV 
lion,  or  preliminary  and  c  rcM,,'iti„tu  warning. 

//iirffAoro. .  .•'even  llables.  iv. 
Very  reverend  anil  godly  lie  |Wintbrop|  truly  wss.  ami 
a  rr»J«cet  mil  merely  rerewoillV'Ua,  lint  fieraonal.  a  re»|»ect 
tliat  savors  of  love,  allows  itself  in  the  letters  addressed 
to  him.  tuuv/l,  among  my  Books,  lat  aer..  p.  '.'id 

4.  Observant  of  conventional  forms:  fond  of 
using  ceremony ;  punctilious  as  to  outward  nb 

and  i 
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.  my  lord, 
i  and  tradlUoiul. 

Stmk..  Blch.  Ill .  UL  1. 
=  8yn_  Cersmenicsu,  Ceremonial,  Formal.  Cmmlw, 
(all  of  rerernoay ,  food  of  ceremony ;  ceremonial,  counting 
tnor  having  the  nature  ot  ceremony,  or  bearing  upon  cerc- 
aviulsa :  sa,  etmooiMimi  manners,  persons;  cmmtmiai 
tow,  film,  uuclealltiesa.  Format  differs  from  ceTemomosjs 
to  thsi  a  formal  person  trie*  too  hard  to  conform  to  rule 
to  ht«  whole  bearing  as  well  as  in  his  bearing  toward 
i.ttM  rs,  while  a  etremoniouM  person  magninca  too  mach 
the  coavcntlonaj  rules  of  social  intercourse ;  thai  both 
are  opposed  to  no/urnf,  formal  to 
to  hearty  or  friendly. 

The  Preach  arc  open,  familiar  and 
Miff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved.  Addieon. 

The  Roman  ceremonial  worship  wa»  very  elaborate  and 
minute,  applying  u>  every  part .if  daily  Ufa. 

T.P.  CUrke.  Ten  Ureat  Religions.  Yill.  «  X 


ceremoniously  (ser-$-md'ni-us-li),  odr.  In  a 
ceremonious  manner;  formally;  with  due 
forma :  aa,  to  treat  a  person  ceremoniously: 

After  thto  great  work  of  reconciling  the  klnirdooi  wu 
done  most  cerrmonunulo  In  the  parliament. 

strype,  Queen  Mary,  an.  ism. 

cerem oni ongTteeia  (ser-^-md'ni-us-nes),  it.  The 
quality  of  being  ceremonious ;  the  practice  of 
much  ceremony ;  formality: 
•ra*  of  manners. 

ceremony  (aer'e-mp-ni),  ». ;  pi.  certmumitt 
(•niz).  [<  UK  errimonie  mm  D.  G.  eeremtmie  as 
Dan.  Hw.  cercmoni,  <  OP.  otrmnonie,  F.  ceremo- 
ate  =  Pr.  cere-stonta,  wri  mo'tnt  —  8p.  Pg.  cere- 
munia  =  It.  rfrewoMta,  cerimonia,  rirtmomo,  <  L. 

lacredness,  reverence,  n  sacred  rid-;  llfrtajl 
akin  to  Skt.  a-nrman,  action,  work,  <  y/kar,  do: 
ef.  L.  crrare,  create,  etc. :  aee  create  and  Cere*.] 


:  the  rat,  far 


ami  specious /or 
Milton,  V.  L 


On  all  who  In 
Of  spirit  eu.l 
Will  deem  bi 
Religion  tallifioil 
Nay,  my  lord*,  ceremony  was  bat  devto'd  at  first 
To  set  a  Kloae  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  er«  us  shown 
But  where  there  U  true  friendfthl 


ill.  SS4. 


little  aa  we  should  look  fnr 
with  facta  suggesting  thst 
i  of  funeral  nice. 


In.  there  needs  none. 
SnaJt,  T.  of  A.,  L  i 
we  meet 
rife  to  a 

1  Prin.  of  8ocUil.,|lt«. 

itural  etate, 


L  A  religious  observance;  a  solemn  rite. 


of  __ 

it.  Spenerr.  Priu.  of  1 

Lc.  t    [<  ceremon,,  a.] 
by  a  ceremony.  [Kare.] 
Or  it  thy  vows  be  peat,  and  Hymen's 

Htt'C  ,-Crtot. -hi*!  J  i'ir  Ullri.mU  hlUlU, 

Annul,  at  least  avoid,  thy  Iswless  act. 

Quartet,  Emblems,  v.  & 

Oereopeina*  (ee'r^op-el'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ccreopsis  +  -iatr.]  A  subfamily  of  Anatida, 
represented  by  the  genus  f  ereopnut.  il.  R.  Gray, 

mo. 

(se-rtj-op'sls),  n.  [NL..  <  L.  eereus, 
,  <  etra,  wax  (>  E.  cere.  q.  v.),  +  Gr.  tyif, 
appearance.]  1.  A  genus  of  Australian  geese, 
of  the  family  An.ati<ia  and  subfamily  A  Merino; 
haying  a  small  and  extensively  membranous 
bill,  and  notably  long  legs,  bare  above  the  suf- 
frage. They  are  so  named  from  the  remarkable  aire  of 
their  cere.  There  to  but  one  apeciea  C.  noKt-hoUandior, 
aumetlmee  called  the  jwjeon-uoote.  It  lias  been  made  the 

ri  of  a  anbfamlly  Ctreoprirur, 
A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.— 3.  A  ge- 
nus of  ca-lenteratcs. 
cereous  (se're-us),  a.   [<  L.  cere**,  of  wax,  < 
cera,  wax :  see  cere,  Cereti*,  ewroe.]  Waxen ;  like 
wax.  [Kare.] 

to  worth  ! 


them  bearlns  lante  edlWe  fruit  The  beet-taown  of  thto 
ItrtMip  I*  th>-  triautt  rai  tut,  C.  oujanleut,  of  Arltuaa.  See 
cats  under  Caetanw. 

S.  [/.  e.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Cer<rM».-'3. 
In  root.,  a  genus  of  sea-anemones,  of  the  fam- 
ily .ff(i«itf/<r. 

cerevis  (»er'f-vis),  n.    [<  L.  crrrrwiii,  beer.] 

The  small  cap  worn  by  members  of  studente? 

societies  in  German  universitiea.  It  to  a  low  doth 

cylinder,  too  small  to  fit  the  head , 

gram  to  usually  embroidered  on  the  o 
cerevisia,  n.    See  errvitia. 
cerfoilt,  ».    See  chervil. 

cerge,  aergo11  (serj),  n.    [<  ME.  cer^e,  serge, 
eierpe,  <  OP.  oerge^eiergc,  nerae,  eirge,  F.cierge 
?  =  It.  ceno,  cert,  now 


large 


taper,  prop, 
us  and  cere,] 
wax  candle 


I  utie,  :iu<l  urniliiaiiv  mminian  u»»mu  me  imrw  n*[H*ri ; 

two  septa  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  e»oph«(real 
ovv  (directive  •••pulari!  remarkahljr  small,  and  are  du- 
tutohr.1  In  thto  way  from  the  other  ventral  septa.  Also 


Loose Ijr  robed  In  flying  raiment,  sans;  the  terrible  prophet- 
esses. Tensiswm,  Htiaalcea. 

9.  The  formalities  observed  on  some  solemn 
or  important  public  or  state  occasion  in  order 
to  render  it  more  imposing  or  impressive :  as, 
the  nrrssony  of  crowning  a  king,  or  of  laying  a 
foundation-stone;  the  eercmonv  of  inaugurat- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States. 


tfa»«<Mi,  Kotos  on  1H>«  Quixote.  II.  6. 
Ceres  (se'rez),  «.  [L.,  the  goddess  of  agricul- 
ture, esp.  of  the  cultivation  of  grain;  prob. 
from  the  root  of  crearc,  create :  see  create.  Of. 
rcremonv.]  1.  In  cIwim.  vigth.,  the  name  given 
bv  the  Romans  to  the  Greek  goddess  Demeter, 
w"ho*e  worship  they  adopted  with  some  subor- 
dinate differences,  she  wss  the 
pine  and,  acconllnit  to 
chus.  ' 


lome  phases  of  the  myth,  of  llac- 
ess     the  earth  In  its  capacity  of 


Where  pomp  and  III  Sill  llalsas  llSlffilSl*  hringing  forth  frulu;  espetisllj  waU-hlng  ovi 

Where  greatness  was  shut  out,  and  lliithnesi  well  forgot.     <*'  Brain  (wlieuee  the  adjective  eeren/V  live 

Drpden,  Fables,    orated  In  her  honor  the  festival  of  the  i:ei 


Asld 
which  to  not  usual 
of  the  Nile,  L  XI. 


Where  greatness  i 

3.  A  usage  of  politeness,  or  such  usages  col- 
lectively ;  formality ;  a  punctilious  adherenoe 
to  conventional  forms;  punctilio. 

When  love  begins  to  elckm  ami  decay. 

It  useth  an  enforced  ecrewtaay. 

There  are  no  tricks  In  plsln  sod  simple  fslth. 

Shak..  I.  C,  Iv.  " 

^he  made  little  ceremony  In  dlscnvering  her  contempt 
ef  s  ooionmb.  S,cxfi,  IkeaUi  of  Stella. 

S^SerS^fd^^ 
asm  I  passed  him  without  i 
ke  soy  person  to  do.       Brace,  I 

4t.  A  ceremonial  symbol  or  < 

Nn  cerrmimp  thst  to  great  ones  longs. 

Nut  th<'  ldiitf's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 

The  marshal  a  truncheon,  nor  the  Judge  s  robe. 

Become  Ultra  with  one  ball  so  goo.1  s  grace 

As  mercy  docs.  Shot.,  M.  for  M .,  U.  X. 

Disrobe  the  images, 
tf  you  do  fliwl  them  deck'd  with  cemaonsfs. 

Slutk.,  J.  C,  L  L 
6l.  A  sign  or  portent ;  a  prodigy. 

For  be  to  snperstitloos  grown  of  late; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  be  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  snd  eeremonie*. 

shot..  3.  a,  it  l 

Ibater  of  ceremonies,  (o)  A  person  who  regnlates  the 
!orau  to  be  observed  by  the  company  or  attendants  on 
•  public  occasion ;  tpectfically.  an  officer  of  the  royal 
Bssssaaeadof  England  who  mpt'rtnU-nds  the  reception  of 
savhasssiUirs.  (5)  An  ofheor  In  many  European  catho- 
erasi  wbuse  business  it  to  to  tee  that  all  the  oervinonles. 
vestmeiits.  etc.,  peculiar  to  each  season  and  festival  are 
obsrrrs.1  in  the  choir.— Military  ceremonies,  stated 
sumary  exercises,  such  as  guard-mounting,  Inspections, 
awsdea.  reviews,  funeral  escorts  and  honors,  color  escorts, 
Jf  =syn.  L  Form,  Ceremony  .Nile,  IMnrmmee,  FormU 
the  mi«i  general  of  these  words;  It  Is  impossible  to  Join 
to  worship  without  the  use  of  some  forme,  however  sim- 
ple :  »e  speak  of  legal  forwis.  etc.  Cereinontr  to  a  Iwoader 
•orl  than  rite,  in  that  a  rife  Is  always  solemn  and  either 
ti  n-t  of  rvlijrion  or  sugsn'stlre  of  it,  aa  marriage- riles, 
uc  rust  of  initiation,  while  ceremony  goes  so  far  as  In 
l  of  politeness  A  rile  Is  generally  a  prescribed 
■_iry  form,  while  a  ceremony  may  lie  Improvised 
•ot  sn  occasion  :  as,  the  crremtmt,  of  laying  a  rorncr  ttone 
w''penlng  a  new  bridge.  Ijbeermnce  Is  primarily  a  eom- 
PhaDi 


over  the  growth 


*JgjJj  HersV 


a  com-messiire. 
Bar  aacrlOcrs 
cuusisted  ot  pigs 
and  cows. 
2.  An  aste- 
roid discov- 
ered by  Piax- 
zi  at  Paler- 
mo, Slcllv,  in 
1801.  it  is  the 

first  discovered 
of  the  telescopic 
planets  or  aste- 
roids which  re- 
volve between 
the  orbits  of 
Mara  and  Jupi- 
ter, It  to  very 
much  smaller 
than  the  moon,  and  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  star  of 
between  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  magnitude. 
wrefiin.cereaineCse'rf-Bin)^.  [Iitor/  L.  cera, 
wax,  +  -iis*.  -inc".]  A  white  waxy  substance 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  paraffins  prepared 
from  the  mineral  ozocerite,  and  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  and  substitute  for  beeswax. 
Cereus  (se're.u*),  n.  [XL.  (so  called  from  tho 
resemblance  of  some  species  to  a  wax  torch), 
<  L.  OcTcn*,  a  wax  candle,  orig.  an  adj.,  of  wax: 
soo  ctreejHt,  ccrge,  ecrr.]  1.  A  large  genus  of 
cactaceous  plants,  of  the  tropical  and  warm 
regions  of  America,  including  LtM)  species,  30 
of  which  are  found  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  oval  or  columnar  plants,  with  spiny  nbs  or  angles, 
torse  tubular  funnelform  flowers,  and  small  black  ctal- 
tiuiulnous  secils.  They  vary  greatly  In  form  and  habit, 
the  columnar  specie*  living  either  erect  or  climbing,  and 
Urge, 


=  Pr.  ceri  =  Hp.  Pg.  cirio  -. 
cero,  <  L.  ccrctw,  a  wax  candle 
adj.,  of  wax,  (,  cent,  wax : 
In  the  Horn.  Cath.  Ch., 
burned  before  the  altar. 

Carta1  (se'ri-f),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  Irreg.  <  Gr. 
ninaf,  horn.]  1.  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects, 
of  the  family  Nyr^AiuVr,  having  elongate  anten- 
na) with  a  terminal  style. — 2.  [I.  c]  An  old 
name  of  some  cestoid  worm. 

reria-t  (se'ri-tt.),  n.  [L.  ccria  or  cerea,  also  eefta  : 
same  as  cerevuia,  beer.  Vt.  cerevis.]  A  drink 
made  of  corn;  barley-water.    £.  1'htlliys,  1706. 

c«ri»lt,  o.   An  obsolete  form  of  eerriaL 

cerlama  (ser-i-4'iuji),  h.    Same  as  seriema. 

Ceri&ntheB  (ser-i-a'n'thf-S), «.  [NL.,  <  Ceri- 
anthus  +  -nr.]  A  group  of  .^cnaiartVi,  with  nu- 
merous unpaired  septa  aud  ft  single  ventral 
esophageal  groove.  Tho  septa  are  longest  on  the  ven- 
tral side,  ami  gradually  diminish  toward  the  dorsal  aspect; 
the 
grot 

tlllguUhcd  I 
VerrAntkecr. 

Cerianthld»(ser-i-an'thi-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Ccri- 
mithu*  +  -ider.]  A  family  of  malacodermalous 
actinozoans,  represented  by  the  genus  Cerian- 
thug.  It  contains  hermaplirudite  forms  of  ■ea-aiH'tnoiies, 
the  skin  of  which  secretes  a  glutinous  mass  tlllol  with 
nemstocysla  or  a  kind  of  membrane.   Also  OivanlAsibr. 

Cerianthua  (ser-l-an'thus),  a.  [Nl*.,  <  Gr. 
s/inc,  a  horn,  mod.  tentacle,  +  aifloV,  a  flower. 
The  allusion  seems  to  lie  to  the  circles  of  ten- 
tacles.] A  remarkable  genus  of  hexsmerous 
Anlhozoa,  having  two  circlets  of  numerous  ten- 
tacles, one  immediately  around  the  mouth,  the 
other  on  the  margin  of  the  disk,  and  one  pair  of 
the  diametral  folds  of  the  mouth  much  longer 
than  the  other  and  produced  as  far  as  the  pedal 
pore  usually  found  on  the  apex  of  the  elongated 

Conical  foot.  The  lan-a  at  one  stage  to  tetraiucroas, 
w  tth  four  mesenteries.  The  genus  is  typical  of  the  family 
Ccrianrkitltr,  and  belongs  to  the  same  order  (Jfafareder- 
snofa)  as  the  sea-anemone*.  Also  CersanfAus. 
cerlc(se'rik),a.  [<  ccr(tBS»)  +  -tc.)  Containing 
cerium  as  a  quadrivalent  element:  as,  ccrte 
oxid,  CcOo. 

ceriferons  (se-rif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  cera,  wax,  + 
fcrre  ;=  E.  ocart.]  In  hut.,  bearing  or  pro- 
ducing wax. 

cerin,  cerine  (se'rin),  ».  [<  L.  cera,  wax,  +  -ih8, 
•ine*.]  1.  The  name  given  to  that  portion  of 
beeswax  (from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole) 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  That  part  of  cerin  which 
Is  not  saponified  by  Potash  was  formerly  called 
Probably  cerin  to  merely  Impure  cerotic  acid. 
2.  A  wrtxy  substance  extracted  from 
cork  by  digestion  in  alcohol.— 3.  An  ore  of  ce- 
rium, a  variety  of  the  mineral  allanite. 

Cerinthian  (se-rin'thi-an),  sj.  One  of  a  sect  of 
early  heretics",  followers  of  Cerinthus,  a  Jew 
believed  to  have  been  born  before  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  one  of  the  first  heresiarchs  in  the 
church.  The  Uotprl  of  John  Is  by  some  supposed  to  hare 
been  written  against  his  system,  which  was  a  mixture  of 
Judaism  and  nnuaticisin. 

Oeriopora  (ser-i-op'o-r*),  «.  [NL.,  appar.  ir- 
reg. <  Or.  sipac.  Iioni,  +  tropof,  a  passage.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Verioporiiia;. 

Oerioporids  (ser'i-<}-por'i-d<5),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
t'erlopora  +  -iiitr.~)  A  family  of  cycloetoma- 
totis  polyzoans.  of  the  order  OumnotivmnUi. 

Cerlornls  (ser-i-6r'nis),  «.  [S'L.  (Swainson. 
1837),  irreg.  <  Gr.  sejwf,  horn,  +  6pi<(,  a  bird.] 
A  genus  of  pheasants,  of  the  family  I'hasiatii- 
dtr,  the  tragotians  or  satyrs,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  as  ('.  mlyra  and  ('.  nielaHO- 
crfihiiUt  of  the  Flimalayas,  C.  Icmminrli  and  C. 
caboti  of  China.    More  < 

ceriph,  ».    See  serif. 

Ceriphagla  (ser-i-fa'si-H),  n.  [XL.,  <  Ccrf- 
(fniHin)  +  Gr.  0<io<c,  aspect.]  The  t>-pical  genus 
of  the  ( Vri/>A(j.»itof<r.  More  correctly  Ceriphasis. 


the  flowers  an-  often  very  Urge,  aa  In  the  nlght-hloomlng 
cereus  group.  C  oramlitoen;  C  Mafdonaklur,  etc,,  which 
Is  well  known  in  cultivation.  The  old-man  cactus,  C.  se- 
mfu.  Is  s,i  called  fr-mi  the  long  gray  hairs  covering  the 
phsDre  with  a  requirement,  as  In  religion,  where  the  word    top  of  the  stem.    Tlie  most  remarkable  sperles  sre  those  «     ,  , 

•^spphVoMo  Uie  act  of  cmidlancs  |  as.  the  oherrennee    ^^^"^^^•.J"™  ^^Mxun^'m^'u    IcrfphaiUl  +  ]    A  family  of  fresh  water 


1K4H. 
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Ceriphasiida 

gastropods,  typified  by  the  genua  Ccriphatia. 

The  species  are  clwlr  related  to  the  ittianiulrr,  hut  the 
marglr.  of  the  mantle  Is  entire,  ami  the  females  are  ovine- 
nxu.  The  shell  varies  from  mi  elongate  mrwtcd  to  a  sub- 
globular  form.  The  operculum  U  auhtplral.  About  MO 
species  have  t*cu  drscrilicd,  all  <j(  which  ax*  Inhabitant* 
of  North  America  and  the  West  Indie*. 

as  Ceri- 


n.  Cherry  color. 


OeriphasiB  <se-rif  'a-sis),  n. 
phasia. 

cerise  (ee-reV),  n.  and  a.   [F.,  <  L. 

cherry-tree :  see  cherry1.']  I, 

D.  a.  Cherry-colored. 
cerite1  (sfi'rit),  n.   [<  cerium)  +  -ifA]  A  rare 

mineral,  a  hydrated  silicate  of  cerium,  of  a 

pale  roec-red  or  clove-brown  color,  and  having   tunes  weighing  a;  p..unii« 
a  dull  resinous  luster,  occurring  only  in  an  cerograpn  (se  ro-graf). 


900 

having  the  apex  curved  or  bent  down :  specifi- 
es! Iy7.n  hot,  noting  lea*  inclination  than  pen-  0wwl«  (efr™*'*^  » 
dnlont;  in  entom.,  said  of  the  bead  when  it  la  "^^^"i^wood.]    A  ge 

bent  down  ao  aa  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the   _   .aa—'.i.  „ 

thorax,  aa  in  the  cricket*, 
cero  (ae'ro),  n.  [<  8p.  sierra,  saw,  sawfish.] 
A  scombroid  fish,  Scombcromoru*  regalut,  with 
elongated  .body  and  of  silvery  color  relieved  by 
a  broken  brownish  band  along  the  side,  above 
and  below  which  are  numerous  brownish  spots, 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  spinous  dorsal  fin 
being  black.  It  U  closely  related  to  the  well-known 
Spanish  mackerel,  but  reaches  a  much  larger  some- 


and  combined  with  eeryl  m  an  ether  In  Chines*  wax.  It 
-ryMalllle*  from  alci.ll.il  In  delicate  needle*. 

pJUXOr.Mpoc, 
nua  of  tree-pabns, 
natives  of  South  America.  They  have  pinnate  leave* 
and  small  Iwrrirs  with  one  bard  seed.    The  wax  palm  of 
South  •  11 ■  i .  i  *,< '.  aitdWa,  1*  one  of  tbe  tallest  of  American 


[See  eeToj7ifi/>*y.l 


A  writing  or  engraving  on  wax ;  a  painting  in 
wux-colora ;  an  encaustic  painting, 
cerographic,  cerographical  (se-rfi-graf'ik,  -i- 
kal).  a.    [<  cerography  +  -ie,  -ical.J  Pertain- 
ing to  cerography. 

tastropod  of  the  genua  Ccrithium  or  family  cerographist  (se.rog'ra-nat),  «.  [<  cerography 
CenOtiuUr.  + -Si.]   One  who  is  vbrsed  in  or  who  praetiaea 

Oerithiid»  (ser-i-thl'i-de), ».  pi   [XL.,  <  Ceri-  cerogrnphv. 
thtum  +  -aVlor.]    A  family  of  holostomatoua  cerography  (se-rog'ra-fl),  ».   [<  Gr.  wpoypotia. 
tn*tiioglos*ate  pectinibranehiate  gastropodotis   encaustic  painting,  i  KtpojpaQrlx^  paint  with 


abandoned  copper-mine  at  Riddarhyttan  In 
Sweden.  It  la  the  chief  source  of  cerium,  and  is  the 
mineral  fn  mi  which  that  metal  was  Ant  obtained.  It  con- 
tains als«  lanthanum  and  dldymlnm, 
cerite2  (ae'rit),  n.  [<  Certfiitm,  Cerilhimn,  q.  v.] 
A  f 


molluaka,  or  sea-snails,  typified  by  the  genua 
Cerithium,  to  which  different  limits  have  been 
assigned ;  the  club-shells.  As  now  generally  under- 
stood, it  includes  molluak*  with  a  short  mimic,  eye*  on 
short  pedicles  oonnate  with  the  slender  tentacles,  and 
with  shells  elongate,  tnrreted  and  having  a  short,  wide 
anterior  spout  to  the  aperture  or  a  sinuous  anterior  mar- 
gin. The  specie*  are  very  numerous  and  mostly  of  small 
alie.  They  are  generally  distributed  but  most  abundant 
in  tropical  sea*.  Alio  written  CmthMm.  (See  cut  un- 
der CrrilAillM. 

cerltbioid  (se-rith'i-oid),  a.  and  ».  [<  CeriOiium 
+  -old.]  L  a-  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
genua  Ceri  fAi  urn. 

IX  n.  One  of  the  CertJAtiito. 
cerithiopsid  (se-rith-i-op'aid),  n.  A  gastropod 
of  the  familv  CerithiopnAee. 
Cerithlopslda  (ae-rith-i-op'ai-de),  n.  pi.  [ML., 
<  (>riiA«>iwi«-  +  -idar.]  A  family  of  gastropods, 
tvpified  by  the  genus  Ccrithioptis.  They  have 
shells  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Crruhiida,  but  the  ani- 
mal has  s  retractile  proboscis.  The  few  species  are  mostly 
nflned  to  the  northern  leas 


wax,  <  aiftoiif,  wax,  +  ypa^en;  write.]  1.  The 
art  or  act  of  writing  or  engraving  on  wax. — 2. 
Wax-painting;  encaustic  painting, 
cerolein  (ae-ro'lf-in),  «.  (<  L.  crru,  wax,  +  -of 
+  -f-in.]  A  substance  obtained  from  beeswax 
by  treating  the  wax  with  boiling  alcohol,  it 
la  very  sottTdissolve*  readily  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  is  acid  to  litmus.  It  ia  probably  a  mixture,  of  fatty 
bodies. 

[<Gr.«7P«if.wax,+  ?^eof, 
'   n  silicate,  a 
concboidal 


cerolite  (»e'r«5-itt),  n 
atone.]  A  hydrous 
ring  in  reniform  m 
ture.  Also  kerolite 
ceroma  (se-ro'mB),  » 


with. 


'fiupa,  a  wax 


tablet,  a  wax  salve,  <  «w>o\c,  wax:  aee  crrv.1  1. 
In  etas*,  antiq.,  an  unguent  used  by  wrestlers. 
—2.  In  omtfA.,  aame  as  cert. 
coromancy  (se'ro-man-si),  n.  [<  Or.  *woV,  wax, 
+  /utirrtia,  divination.]  Divination  from  the 
forms  assumed  by  drops  of  melted  wax  let  fall 
into  water. 

Oerithiopsia  (Ke-rith-i-op'sis),*.    [XL.,  <  Cc-  ceromel  (se'rtvmel),  n.  [<L.Mrn(=Or.^of), 


over  150  feet,  and  often  grow 
inlt  of  perpetual  snow.  A  « 
-U  of  resin  and  one  part  of  w  s 
huico  on  the  stem,  and  ia  ah 


tree  yielding  on  ah  average 
mile. making.  The 


[XL., 


ntAiNW  +  Gr.  tn(«t,  aspect.] 
of  the  family  Cerithioptida. 
Oorithlum  (ao-rith'i-um),  ». 
riftHm ,-  a  modification  of  Gr. 
born,  dim.  of  nfpae,  a  horn.] 
The  typical  gonus  of  club- 
abellsor  the  family  Cerithtida. 
The  species  are  numerous. 
C.  obtutntn  is  an  example. 

(se'ri-um),  n.  [XL., 
Berxelius  in  1809 
be  planet  Ore*.] 
Chemical  symbol,  Ce ;  atom- 
ic weight,  1*40;  specific  grav- 
ity. 5.S.  A  metal  discovered 
In  1803  by  Klaproth,  Hi- 
singer,  antl  Berr-elius  inde- 
pendently. It  is  a  powder  of 
lamellar  texture,  malleable,  of  a 
color  between  that  of  iron  and  that 

i_f  Eend   I  :i  i\ til re*a metallic lll.ter 

by  pressure,  It  becomes  bright  by 
polishing,  but  soon  tarnlahet  In  the 
sir.  It  does  not  occur  uattvc,  but 
eilau  In  combination  in  the  mineral  cerite.  In  which  It 
was  Ant  found,  aa  slso  la  sllsnlte,  gadoUulte,  and  solus 
others. 

Oermatia  (str-tna'ti-a),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  klpfta{r-), 
a  slice,  a  mite,  a  small  coin,  <  aipttv,  shear:  aee 
shear.)  The  tvpical  genua  of  the  family  <"eTM«- 
fiidu?,  having  large  faceted  eyes :  synonymous 
with  Seutigera.  C.  or  S.  cultoytrata  of  Europe  is  an 
example.  C.  /or*rf*  I*  a  common  specie*  of  the  middle 
and  southern  Vnlt.-.!  .*taU'a 

CermatiidsB  {scr-ma-ti'iHle),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Crrmaha  +  -idtr.]    A  family  of  chilopod  my 


The  typical  genua   wax,  +  "met  —  Or.  pi>-t,  noney.]  Anointment 
composed  of  1  part  of  yellow  wax  and  from  2 


to  4  parts  of  made  honey:  used  in  India  and  eKrrfM  (Kr'ia) 
other  tropical  countries  aa  an  application  for  a  j^,,,} 


wounds  and  ulcers, 
ceroon,  n.    See  neroon. 

ceropheraryt  (a*-rof 'e-ri-ri),  n.  [A  mixed 
form,  =  P.  crTo/e'raire  =  8'p.  Pg.  cerofcrario,  < 
ML.  ceruferarint.  also  corruptly  cYTo/erfij>iii»,  an 
acolyte  who  carried  candlea  (neut.  eero/erarium, 
eeroferale,  eerofarium,  a  stand  to  hold  caudles), 
<  L.  Cera,  wax,  rercus,  a  wax  candle,  +  ferre  SB  E. 


Ins  a  he! 
on  the  nwuntaiu  at 
cretlon  consisting  of  I 
is  produced  In  great 
eluded  from  the  leav 
25  pounds.  It  Is  used  with  tallow  In 
genus  has  also  been  named  Inartta. 

cerrial  (aer'i-al),  a.  [<  ME-  crrial  (see  first  ex- 
tract), prop.  *cerreal,  X  L.  orrrta,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  cwrws,  the  Turkey  oak :  see  eerrit.] 
Pertaining  to  the  cerris  or  bitter  oak. 

of  a  grene  ok  eertW 
heed  was  set  fnl  falre  and  meete. 

Csmsner,  Knight  a  Tsle,  L  HSS. 
green  of  nrrial  oak. 

Drydm,  Flower  and  U*i,  1.  2SO- 

i.    [XL.,  improp.  form  of  L. 
>f  oak,  the  Turkey  oak.]  The 
European  bitter  oak,  Oarrrtu  Cerrii. 
Ctrt  (sen),  adr.    [<  ME.  cert,  <  OP.  Ctrl,  <  L. 
certt),  eerte,  adv.,  <  certu*,  certain :  see  cerUiin, 
andcf.orrtes.]  Certainly.  [ObaoleteorSeotch.] 
So  hy  ben  delltcu  In  that  art 
That  wery  lie  ben  hy  neuere,  cert. 

King  Alimndtr,  I  6S0S. 
For  cart,  for  certain ;  certainly.  (Scotch.] 

"  Tly 


>    A.J.  ItlU,    "  U  A|  I  t  '  '  '•«•,  »•    "  **»*  v  .» w»a »»   f      .    j  i  -  .  i    —  «  "W     wir»  WW   -  —  >   -  -  „       V  J  wr» 

iVeart ;  or  <  Gr.  ojpoc,  wax,  pi.  a,poi,  wax  tapers,  certain  (s*r'tAn),  a.  and  n.    [Early  mod  E. 


.-2. 


+  d^owf  a  L.  ferre  =  E.  bearl.  See  cere,  cere- 
ou*\1  1.  Eeeltt.,  an  acolyte:  one  who 
candles  in  religious  processions. 
A  stand  to  hold  candles, 
ceroplastic  (se-ro-plas'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Or. 
aipoTT/Jxmitoc,  modeling  in  wax  (fern. ')  ia)poz'/,a- 
<rmi>,  tho  art),  <  aiipoireVooTor,  molded  in  wax,  <  «»- 
por,  wax,  +  T/Uio«fnv,  mold,  verbal  adj.  it/.ootoc: 
aee  ;^i»#.*iV.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of 
modeling  in  wax ;  modeled  in  wax. 

11.  n.  Tho  art  of  modeling  or  of  forming 
models  in  wax.  It  probably  originated  in  Kgypt  and 
FVrsla.  where  wax  was  used  In  embalming.  The  tlreeka 
derived  it  from  the  Egyptians  aud  applied  it  to  portraiture 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Ureal.  The  Kx«nans  dec... 
rated  the  veatibuleasif  their  bouse*  with  wax  hustsof  their 
ancestors. 

ceroBin,  cerosine  (»fl'r<j.sin),  «.  [<  Gr.  a^ysSr, 
wax  <with  unusual  retention  of  nom.  case-end- 
ing ">f;  cf.  l»nwsf),TMJ»A]  A  wax-like 
substance  forming  a  white  or  grayish-gTeen 
g  on  some  species  of  sugar-cane.  Wlieu 


riapiMis 

CernMtu 


oatiti 

ntipeds,  represented  by  the  genus  j)urifleil,  it  yields  fine  light  pearly  scales. 
The  filiform  antennie  are  at  least  aa  long  *»  OerOStoma  (se-ros'to-mfi),  ».    [Nl^,  <  Or.  s'rfWf, 


the  lKMly;  the  leg»  are  long,  and  increase  in  length  from 
lielr.re  bnckwanl ;  and  the  free  terga  arc  few.  They  Imve 
faceted  eyes  instea>l  of  ocelli.    Also  called  SctU'^Ti't". 

•nit  (sern),  r.  t  [Abbreviation  of  r»s«rH.] 
To  concern. 

V>  list  ccens  it  you  If  I  wear  pearl  and  gold? 

"  ,  I.  of  the      v.  L 

eernr,  a  circle, 
<  L.  circinu*,  a  pair  of  compasses, 


r  pel 
Shut 

cernet,  «.   [ME..  <  OP.  and  P 


ring,  compass, 


a  horn,  +  eriua,  mouth".]  A  genus  <>f  moths, 
the  caterpillar*  of  nw  species  of  which,  ( '.  jrttlo- 
Stella,  the  turnip  iliiitnond-back  moth,  are  very 
destructive  to  titrnip-croiis  by  eating  the  leaven. 

These  caterpillars  are  aUiut  lialf  an  Im  b  long,  green  ill 
color,  mid  tapering  to  1Mb  ends.    The  genus  i»  referred 
to  the  family  Tinisle, 
cerotate  fse'ro-tat).  H.   [<ccrof(if)  +  -<ifft.]  A 
tie'  acid. 


<  Gr.  Ktpuvot,  a  circle,  <  aipsof,  a  circle  :  see  cir-  cerottn  (se'rot),  n.  [<  Gr.  tanturi/,  a  salve,  cerate, 

cits,  circle.]   A  circle;  a  ring;  a  magic  circle.  f,.n,.  0f  aipurir,  covered  with  wax  <=  L.  rrrtt- 

Klxe  s-rooa  Kiftly,  and  made  a  'rw  with  tilr  wyniple  all  fi,m.  a  cerate),  <  »w»r,  wax  :  sec  n  re.]  Same 

a  boutc  tlw  bussh  and  all  a  Ijoute  Merlin.  as  crrnlr. 

Jfrrl,.,  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  III.  «wi.  cerot4e  (sf..rot'ik1,  a.   [<  n  n*  +  -ie.]  Pertain- 


U011S  (ser'nii-us),  a.  [<  L.  r/ruuu*,  stoop-  i„c  to  or'  ,lerive«l  from  lieeswax.  Cerotlc  add,  About « 
or  bending  forward.]   Drooping;  hanging;    Cg&MOt,  a  fatty  acidejUsUag  iu  tlw  free  state  In  tm*»»x,    grace  ami 


also  certain,  certen,  <  ME.  (retain,  -toy",  crrtein, 
-leyn,  -ten,  etc.,  <  OF.  eertoin,  eertein,  P.  certain 
=  Pr.  certan  =  U8p.  It.  certano,  <  ML.  mcertnntis, 
extended  form  ofL.  crrfii*  (>  8p.  cicrto  =  Pg. 
eerto  =  Pr.  cert  =  OF.  ceri :  see  cert,  eerie*), 
fixed,  determined,  of  the  same  origin  aa  crertu, 
pp.  of  cemere,  separate,  perceive,  decide,  =  Gr. 
tpliviv,  separate,  decide,  akin  to  Ioel.  tkHIJa,  sep- 
arate: see  tkill.  From  the  same  L.  source 
come  also  ascertain,  concern,  decern,  decree,  dit- 
cern ;  from  the  Gr.,  critic,  diacritic,  etc.]   L  a. 

1.  Fixed:  determinate;  definite  ;  specified  ; 
prescribed;  settled  beforehand:  as  in  the 
phrase  "  at  a  time  certain." 

Alls  the  hrcthereii  and  alateren  palen  a  «rt«n  sojnm* 
„,  scluer  M  icghte  of  Trin, ^  ^ 

The  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  ttrtain  rate  ever)" 
day.  Kg.  xvt.  4. 

In  France  a  pers.m  b  com[ielled  to  nuute  a  trrlain  di»- 
trlbutloii  of  his  pn-pcty  staosVJ  hi*  children.  Bnugham 

2.  Indefinite  in  the  sense  of  not  being  specifi- 
cally named;  known  but  not  described:  applied 
to  one  or  more  real  individual  objects  or  char- 
acters, as  distinguished  from  a  class  of  objects 
..r  an  order  of  characters  ;  coming  under  par- 
ticular observation,  but  undefined,  »*  to  kind, 
number,  quantity,  duration,  etc.;  some  particu- 
lar: as,  a  lady  of  it  certain  age. 

Tin  iby  in  the  rokke*  be  rertirn'iw  l  anes  where  tbe  apoa- 
telhn  bid  thvyiu  In  the  l>me  of  the  iKusyon  of  ••or  l<*de. 

Sir  It.  Lriyl/orJe.  l'ylgrymage.  p  U. 
We  retumjd  to  tbe  M.iunte  Syou  to  n  llreasli  ua  and 
ther  reatyd  ua  for  a  (VrrVini  tvme. 

rort.«.,-i..ix,  Imu-ie  of  Eng.  Travel!,  p.  Ss. 

■I>i  ,  ...t  „•......•..:..  p.«.r»  1  is  Mark  xIL  it 

Tlie  ptiestsand  ih.nikn  .  .-ncluded  the  Interview  with  cee 
tuiti  rvhi.'i.iuj  servicc-v    />'riicr,  Kmrce  of  tlxe  Nile,  II.  146 
Mass)  SSSfTttlug  br  wrote  there  was  a  etiinin  natural 


Digitized  by  Google 


certain 


before  nrrfm'n  In 


fT«r.ocrly  sows*  was  occasi.matly 

Uus  sense  with  a  plural  noon. 

And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Oam$  certain  edict*,  anil  some  strait  tlccrees. 

Skak..  1  Den.  IV.,  Ir.  t| 

8.  Some  (known  but  unspecified):  followed 
by  <>/. 

CVrfani  also  ii/yiiurown  [««  U  have  ul.l    A  .-Is  tVjL  Jv 
mlut  n! I  ifuetite,  fnKiim-tl,  villi  r^'fitm  ii'  tl.t' 
ilvalry  of  Mcville.  Irviwj.  XBSSSEt  !»■  BE 

4.  Established  as  true  or  euro ;  placed  beyond 
doubt ;  positively  ascertained  and  known ;  un- 
questionable ;  indisputable. 

TU  moat  certain  your  hushand'a  corning. 

Snadr..  M.  W.  of  W.,  In.  a. 
Vlrtoe.  Uiat  directs  our  ways 
Through  certain  ilantf.-rs  t"  mi- .rUlu  iiml-*' 

~I>ry<te„, 

It  la  ewtciim  that,  when  Mnrat  anil  Poncet  were  returned 

f  ri  Mi  \  'i|i  M.nl...  tl  in-         n  kiivii  ' '  1 1  iin  i  ■  f  '.I      i      -  !i  sri 


001 

certalnnesa  ( ser'tin-nes),  n.  Same  as  certainty. 
certainty  (scr'tAn-tl),  n. ;  pi.  certainties  (-tu). 
K  ME.  eertetnte,  crrteyntr,  <  OF.  eertnincte  (= 
Pr.  certanetat  ra  OSp.  certanedad),  <  rertais, 
eertain.]  1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  cer- 
tain, fixed,  determinate,  or  sure;  the  posses- 
sion,  as  by  a  judgment  or  proposition,  of  eer- 
tain marks  which  place  it  in  the  class  of  true 
repositions ;  exemption  from  failure  or  lia< 


; '  i  - ' '  i 1  • 
l>il)!y 


u.iil 

>ilily  to  fail;  infallibility;  utevnaoiuty :  as, 
the  certainly  M  mi  i  vrai,  it  of  t !«--  ,«u.vciis  of  it 
remedy. 

Xnhir---  iwureth  m  hy  ne  vt-r  falling  ex|icrj..-nce,  aii'l  o'.i- 

''.[■II    '  iM  -  .'     :;    I  I'll  ■  .i'r  '  r  :i   ■  1 I  ■  in- 

er  certsnsifif  nor  fluraomtT. 

  Knleytk,  HBt.  World,  I.  M. 

Tho  certainly  of  punishment  U  the  truest  aectirltj 
againat  Crimea.  Amm. 

Certitude  la  a  mental  stale :  ctrlainlp  it  a  quality  of 
propositions.      J.  II.  Sermon,  Grata,  of  Assent,  p.  SSI. 

2.  A  clearly  established  fact,  truth,  or  stale ; 
that  which  is  positively  ascertained,  demon- 
strated, or  intuitively  known,  or  which  cannot 
be  questioned. 

Kduw  fur  a  certainty  that  the  Lord  your  God  wfll  Do 
more  drive  out  any  of  tnsaa  nations.  Josh,  xxlll.  IS. 


.1.  urn.,-!  i 
wniti-  *  1.  lie: 


TIL 


~iT- 


a  si 


ol  the  Kile.  IX  ML 


Thit  In  the  earliest  ffrtain  mcntiim 

.1.  r'"-/'.mi. 


f  the  plm-c. 


i: 


5.  Capable  of  being  depended  on ;  trustworthy. 

Nothing  so  certain  at  your  anchors. 

Skak,,  W.  T.,  It.  S. 
What  they  say,  u  certain* :  bat  an  oath  they  hat*  no 
hy  Mi'  ii  iM-rturyf  /'uri-A^i^.  niifhnnu:'-  t<  u:. 

6.  Unfailing;  unerring;  mire,  positive:  us,  u 
certain  remedy  fur  rheumatism. 

garb  Utile  arta  are  the  eertain  and  Intuitu.!.-  tokens  '  \ 
a  superficial  inuid.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  158. 

7.  Assured ;  free  from  doubt  regarding :  used 
absolutely,  or  with  of,  and  formerly  sometimes 
with  on. 

And.  brethren.  I  myself  am  certain  a/ you.  that  tun  ye 

ben  full  uf  love.  »W  Koni.  sr.  It. 

Be  eerfa<w  what  you  do,  air  :  teat  y-n:r  J-.i»tti-<. 

IV,  .vc  »l-,leri,-—     flak.  TT.T.,  B,  j. 

taaaa^aaa^ea't,  St.lt  ,  A.  and  ft.  IL  X, 


eerttfl  cation 

Oorthilna  (ser-thi-i'ne),  n.  pt.  [  N I. . .  <  CerfAia, 
2,  +  -i»a.  ]  The  typical  subfamily  of  the  family 

VerDiiidtt. 

Certbilanda  (scr-thi-lA'dE).  a.    [XL.  (Swain- 

son,  1 HU7 1.  prop.  'Vcriltiiilavda,  i  t'erthia  T 
A'lnuii:  q.  vj  A  g'-iiiH  "f  lur_-:F.  '-.-liu-ily  Afri- 
can, of  the  tanyy  ^taadtdg,  the  type  ot  which 
it-  ('.  riiinnfU  of  Eolith  vVfrica.  TLere  are  sev- 
•-r.il  other 

OertbioLa  (ier-thi'o-la),  n.  [NL.  (Sundevall, 
1835),  dim.  of  CcrlJiui,  q.  v.]  A  genua  of  honey- 
creepers,  of  the  family  Carebida,  containing 
about  IS  species  or  varieties,  chiefly  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  Mil  la  but  Utile  ahorter  than  the  head,  (lout 
at  the  bate,  out  curved  and  rapidly  tapering  to  the  acuta 
tip:  tberlrloabwithoutbrlaUea:  Uie  wtiistarefong:  and 
the  tall  la  abort  and  rounded.  C./lareola  la  a  leading 
clea.  C.  bahomensu,  Uie  RaJiaman  houey-creaprr,  occura 
In  rVrlda. 

Certhiomorphai  si'r'thi-o-mor'fe),  w-pt. 
<  t'erthut  +  Or   iii.j»iir  form.]    In  tHiiU'levnil's 
syKtr-in  of  ela.HKihi-iitio;!.  tite  fourtli  cohort  of 

i^wo^tpbxntar  osclne  passerine  birds,  contain- 
iuK  the  tree-creetierSi  imtluitehes.  and  Home 


1  iiM-ak  from  ccriamt  i>/. 


linl  I  hail---  llltln  crrtnintic  t..  ««<  liini. 


A  [in 'phut  L-^rtiiin  I'/mj  proaljagA  |ty 
iennvtvn.  Gt-raint.  ^ 


8.  Sure:  with  an  infinitive:  a.",  he  is  rrrhun  to 

Ire  there  t'^-marro'T. 

'v-.f.  :t  I'.r-, 
A  tul  that  fire  certain  to  consume  thU  body, 
11       If  l-rair  x-ut.  1  w.-uld  «u. 

jtaaa.  n»i  Fl..  ValtatlsJsa.  Ir.  1 


i:i  lil  n  i  Hint  II.'-  -i  .ri:  .>ri  r-.  u->  -  :i  Li  '-.-.--.tLM-iL :i'. tu:t,  ;■-»!- 
T-1.  ■   :i-  1 1;  I  r-  a!  -I-.-  i--  r.',.-  *  - 1 1  -  - " 

J-  Ol.-^'i,  KV'iiiri^  -i*  ji.il  .-.jirl'tiiM,  I.  II  .-. 

Certainty  Is  not  In  aenaatlon,  though  aanaatlon  b)  so  eon- 
fUDj 


Ii M,  t     U    1    1-1  II. 

t:-i.-iui.t  i»  ihi-ii  i  in 


-  3yn.  4.  rndenlable,  unqaeatioiuMe,  uudoubted,  lu- 
ilubluble,  IndUpnUble,  incontrotertlble.  Inevitable.— T. 
Sure,  Pneilim,  Certain,  Confident,  etc  (tea  confident) ;  un- 


braltatiua.  undoubtiug. 
ILt  n.  1.  A  definite  but  unstated  quantity. 
Of  anoea  a  certain  (a  certain  number  ot  ounces). 

Chancer,  Pro),  to  Canon  a  Veomau  a  Taw,  L  XaS. 

S.  Certainty. 

Whereof  the  certain*  do  man  knoweth. 

Bemr,  Cant  AinanL  (ed-  faullX  I.  X. 
In  thla  maaaacTO.  about  70  thonaand  Romana  and  thtr 
aaaodaU  In  the  plaoea  above-rocntlon'd,  of  a  certaine, 
Wat  their  Uvea.  Jfiffon,  II let.  Kng.,  IL 

3.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  prayers  said  dally  at 
mass  for  specified  persons,  as  for  the  members 
of  a  guild  unable  to  keep  a  priest  of  its  own, 
but  who  paid  so  much  to  a  church  to  have  a 
daily  remembrance.    Also  certainty. 

A  certain  cotuoeted  of  aaying,  for  certain  peranna,  every 
day,  at  or  after  Maaa,  tliuae  aanie  prayer*  wkuch  by  the 

aayafBaram  nun  in  in  iiilau  sss  enfmswl  tu  inn  n|i  to 

 M  *i  il,  I  |  ,i!i-.{.  

?,  I.'huivli  it  -  ir  Uthi-n.  Ill,  i.  l.'V. 


on  r.uimai 


For  certain  .  i-riaiuly.  ofacertalnlv:  »-i»  i-iil)  .-II  mnUI : 
a*.  I  .1.  -  in.  i  ki.  i  ».,'•-  r'r.  .  A  | 'In. i..  .Iir.'.inn  i: 


IS 


I  -  u 


others:  synpiiymnua  wifli  sn-.twrtsoi  the  hamt' 
nntVir. 

certie,  certy  (ser'ti),  n.  [Due  to  ME.  eerti*,  eer- 
ttt,  eertainly :  see  etrtet  and  rerf.]  A  word  used 
only  in  the  phrases  by  my  certie,  my  certie,  a 
kind  of  oath,  equivalent  to  by  my  faith,  by  my 
conscience,  or  in  good  troth.  [Scotch.] 

JTa  certie!  few  ever  wrought  for  akxan  a  day's  wage. 

Sectt, 

certificate  (ser-tif  'i-kat),  >.  [=  P.  certified t  — 
Bp.  Pg.  certifieatio  =  li.  certificato,  <  ML.  ci-rfi^- 
ca  tu*,  pp.  of  certiflcarc,  certify :  see  certify.  ]  1 . 
In  a  general  sense,  a  written  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  something;  a  paper  written  in  order  to 
serve  as  evidence  of  a  matter  of  fact. 

I  ran  bring  certificate*  that  I  behave  myself  soberly  be- 
fore company.  Addittm. 

1  wrote  a  simple  certificate,  explaining  who  lie  was  and 
whence  he  came.   B.  Tayiur,  lands  ot  the  Saracen,  p.  28. 

9.  In  a  moro  particular  sense,  a  statement 
written  and  signed  (usually  by  some  public  of- 
ficer), but  not  necessarily  nor  usually  sworn  to, 
which  is  by  law  made  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  facts  stated,  for  all  or  for  certain  purposes. 

Such  are,  for  example,  a  certificate  of  dieeharye,  burned  by 
a  bankruptcy  court  to  abow  that  a  bankrupt  has  been  duly 
released  from  his  debta;  a  certificate  uf  naturatiiatitrn,  la. 
sued  by  the  proper  court  to  show  that  the  holder  has  been 
•  Inly  made  a  duxen;  a  certificate  of  reyietry,  baued  by  a 
CQstoovhonae  collector  to  allow  that  a  vessel  has  compiled 
with  the  navigation  laws.  A  certiorate  Is  the  usual  mode 
ot  evidencing  those  acta  of  ministerial  and  execntlvo  offl- 
cera  which  are  done  for  Uie  benefit  of  particular  persons 
who  may  desire  to  posaeaa  evidence  of  them  Independently 
of  official  record.  —  Allotment  certificate,  ftee  allot, 
went.  —  Certificate  lands.  In  Pennsylvania.  In  the  period 
succeeding  the  revolution,  lands  set  apart  In  the  western 
portion  of  the  State  which  might  be  bought  Willi  the  cer- 
Uflcalee  which  the  soldiers  of  lliat  State  Lu  Uie  revolution' 
ary  army  had  received  In  lieu  of  pay.—  Certificate  of 
deposit,  a  written  scfcnow  ledgment  of  s  bank  that  It  bis 
received  from  the  persi.il  named  a  sum  of  money  as  a  de- 
limit. -Certificate  of  origin,  a  British  custom  hotuo 
document  required  from  Importers  of  coma,  cotTee,  splr- 
tte.  and  sugar  Imported  from  anr  rlrttlsh  oniony,  to  certi- 
fy tin.  place  of  production  of  the  commodity  In  ijneatlon. — 
Cl onr.Jig-bouss certificate,  m-c clearing. K,,n*e  —  Con- 
tlnuoua -service  corUflcate.  Bee  eaatunsmu.— Oold 
Bad  Silver  certificates,  certificates  Issued  by  the  Vnlted 
States  government,  olrcnlatlng  as  money,  on  the  eocarlty 
of  gold  depoalteii  with  the  government  for  the  purpose,  or . if 
sllvercoln  tiehmgiiutto  lt«elf.  The  smallest  dennmlnatton 


C*rtainti*»  are  uninteresting  and  sating.  Laudor. 
3.  That  which  is  sure  to  be  or  occur;  an  assured 
event  or  result ;  an  unerring  forecast. 

As  event  had  happenod  Id  the  north  which  had  change,! 
the  whole  fortuni.  i  t  tin-  war  I  the  Am. m  an  revolution!. 

■i-i       I  •  :t    i;  I:'"  ['!■  "'i  i'  ';. 


'. '  - 1  ill    i.i   .  ■  1  -  1 1  j 
"    i:  -|r;.  :i:  :  - :  I   '  Yi        \  |v. 

4.  Full  assurance  of  mind;  exemption  from 
doubt;  certitude. 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  lieard  till  now.     Milton,  Comas,  L  SSS. 
X  tasishsu  share  Augustine's  repugnance  to  1'n il-*MI- 
Ity  as  the  ssts  wool  of  hsanan  trsUi  ssait  li.  and  baiseva 


1 1  I  iiili  rrii  I  .i  .1  - 1 1 1 1 1 '-  i  i.c-  i -  i. 
M: :-ulur.  an.l  'I  1  .H.-I.I,  ;i.  Ii- 


Ihi-  vlL-»r>v  nf  I  n  I  ir.iiviip  rrrr  l.r-  i  f  ,rvnl  1  -i-:n.!it 
h-iill  Imllc  :IIJ,  *.  5l.it  1.1]   i!   fi  r  III,  vrf- vi-ifi.-  if  ru^i*-,. 

>.r.iji'o.'.  loSVII..  I..  T.  >.), 

Demonstrative  (or  derivative)  certainty,  that  which 
la  produced  hy  demonstration :  ojipoaeil  to  tnfulffr*  orr- 
(atafy.—  Empirical  certainty,  certainty  founded  on  ex- 
perience.—  Esthetic  certainty,  ftee  eethet sr.  —  Imme- 
diate 'Certainty,  the  certainty  of  what  la  undrmnnstra- 
lilc. — Intuitive  certainty,  certainty  depending  upon 
Intnltkin.  —  Moral  certainty  a  probability  surnih-ritly 
strong  to  Justify  action  upon  It :  as,  there  la  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  the  sun  will  iise  to-morrow.  -  Principle  of 
oertainty.  In  foTve,  tbe  formnla  "A  at  A,"  whatevi-r  lost- 
col  term  A  may  be ;  Uie  principle  of  Identity.—  Rational 
Certainty,  certainty  founded  on  reason.— Subjective 
Certainty,  firm  contVtleuce  in  a  belief, 
certea  (Hor't^y.),  nttr.  [<  MF..  eerten,  certe;,  <yr- 
fi.it,  ecrttt»,  <  1)^.  ccrtes,  i'.  certr*  (prop,  lein.  pi., 
H  111  ]il.ru.'0  it  5  rf/«,  pttrcrrte.-.)=  i'r.  (Irvp.  ivr' 
!•:,*,  <  Ij.  fir'ny,  ton,  ii-'.-        ,.f  re eertani: 

see  oerf,  certain.1  (Jertalnly ;  in  truth;  verily. 

~  at  therof  eerie*  nedld  might  liano  doate 


I  i  -.  i.    f  in.ri--.  lui.:  I  y  --i  I-  ''ii  ■'  I  .i-     n  . 

   '    Skak   IWTm  .i  ? 

In  certain*,  with  certainty ;  with  assurance.  CAaurer. 
To  know  in  tertayn  ho  fonrgnl  and  wrought 
Kolal  leatgneliil.  Uie  noble  raatr.ll. 

Horn,  of  I'arUnay  (I-  K.  T.  S.k  Int..  I,  1*4. 
In  good  certain',  ccrtair.ly  ;  U->.'nil  a!1  il  i-.iSt. 
Js>  psnat  mi  fg( ||  ||H|ll||i  H  •j^kem  rem  look  inoat  heavenly. 

certaim  faOr'tan), 


Owe!  cert**!  what  I  am  worUit 
siihlo.  l-wvs !   


wrushte  with  wyr- 
 )  "--^  BtHas  P.  I. 


Certei.  ilsiln: 


of  Uie  former  Is  twenty  dollars,  and  of  the  Utter  one  dol  lor. 

certificate)  (ser-tif 'i-kat  j.  r.  f.:  urel.  and  up. 

dame,  ye  have  sre^cMae  of  pl^nt.^  ^     r.  ,-f,  ,„  of,  ,f,  ppr.  cer  I tjiet, I „,,.    f<  er , ; ,  ti,  „  U:  >i.] 

■    I.   i  «i  rjvo  u Vi-M  uii-ute  to,  hi  t"  one  who  liuw 

passed  an  examination ;  rurnian  wiin  a  cert  in - 

erire:  n.-*,  to  i'r rttfintte  tlie  riipt-'im  of  a  veHM-l. 

I  in  t iiis  sense  used  ornciiv  m  the  ]'H.-t  pnrtiei- 


,  CyaUlia  s  Berate.  M.  1. 


certain t  (ser'tyn),  adr.  [<  MF„  rcrtain,  -tuyn, 
etc.,  adj.  as  adv. j  certainly;  assuredly. 

And  ellaa  earlsya  wave  thel  to  Idaine. 

CaasJcrr.Oeo.  IT' 1  t"'  .T..LI7». 


Tu  r^rfmn  so;     the  l'rince  w-.i<i  f-.r  himwlf. 

.<>„!k  .  M  i  iruiT-.  h.  l. 


certainly  (aer'tan-li),  adr.  [<  MK.  certainly, 
certeinltche,  etc. ;  <  certain  +  -/y8.]  With  cer- 
tainty ;  without  doubt  or  question ;  in  truth  and 
fact;  without  fail;  inevitably;  assuredly;  un- 
doubtedly; unquestionably;  of  a  certainty. 

Be  aaid,  I  will  certainly  return  unto  thee.  Gen.  xvUL  10. 
For  certetenly  he  that  bathe  a  UtiUe  there  of  upon  him. 
It  helcthe  htm  of  the  fallynge  Evylle. 

Mar.terillf.  Travels,  p  I'll 

The  discontented  Whigs  were,  Dot  perhaps  la  Dumber, 
hat  certainly  In  ability  experience,  anil  weight,  by  tar 
iae  rafTi  uaiwsisiit  xaxii  or  ias  uwsmws. 
     Jraeewliny,  wiuism  lilt 


Oerthia  (ser'thi-tt),  n.  [ML.,  formerly  also  err 
fNttu,  certhiiu  (Gesner,  1555),  <  (ir.  ntpthoc,  a  lit- 
tle bird,  the  common  tree-creeper.]  1.  An  old 
Linncan  genus  of  birds,  of  indefinite  charac- 
ter, containing  many  small  slender-billed  spe- 
cies later  referred  to  different  families  arid  or- 
ders.— 2.  As  now  restricted,  the  typical  genus 
of  the  small  family  Certhiidce.  Tho  type  is  the 
common  tree-creeper  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  V.  familiari*.    See  CTrreyier,  4  (a). 

Certhide*  (sor-thid'0-4),  a.  [NL.  (J.  Gould, 
1H37),  <  C'cTfAio  +  -wifrt.]  A  genua  of  remark- 
able fringillino  birds,  peculiar  to  the  Galapugoa 
islands,  and  related  to  ('deform.",  Vamarhynchtu, 
and  Geospica.    The  tvpe-epecies  is  V,  olieacea, 

CerthiidsB  (ser-thi'i-d'e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cerlhia 
+  -ida.]  A  family  of  tenuirostral  oscino  pas- 
serine birds,  typified  by  the  genua  Ccrtkia;  the 
creepers,  properly  so  called,  nits  amaU  group 
of  about  a  dueen  species  and  four  or  five  genera,  falling 
Into  two  sections,  commobly  called  subfamilies,  one  of 
which.  7vcaotirnastn<v,  contains  the  wall-creepers  and  sonse 
others,  and  tho  other,  (  VrrAiiiur,  the  typical  trec-crrepera 
of  the  genua  Certain  and  Its  tnuuedtatc  allies  Also  written 
OIHssTsI 


By  the  tali  of  Qiin-n  Anne.  It  was  fuHloT  rnacte<l.  that 
:i'  l-.!l'.r  '.II-  -r-v!iiiu  Tl'ir  :i|  |- o-o- ii-i-v  i  f  otii  ' -»>.-f 

man  should  gain  any  settlement  In  the  pariah  where  he 
resided  under  such  rertlneab-. 

Aitam  Sntith,  Wealth  of  N'att-mi.  I.  X. 

The  teaeher,  agmtleman,  was  errfi'aceted  for  one  of  the 
lower  gradea  Jonr,  a/  Education,  XIV,  Hi. 

S.  To  attest,  certify,  or  vouch  for  by  certifi- 
cate: as,  to  certificate  a  fact, 
certification  (ser'ti-fl-ka'shon),  n.  [s=  V.  cer- 
tification =  Sp.  ctrtifiearion  =  Pg.  ccrfifirafdo 
—  It.  certijieazionc,  (  ML.  crrfift«if«>(M-)*  <  car- 
tifiearc,  pp.  certifieattui,  certify:  see  certify. ,] 
1.  The  act  of  certifying  or  informing;  notifi- 
cation of  a  fact. 

Of  the  whlche  ridlnge  that  other  knight  had  certifica 
eion.  ticata  Homanorvm  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  174. 

He  waa  served  with  a  new  order  to  appear,  .  .  .  with 
this  .-rrjiricofii  ii.  thill  If  lie  sppeari-.l  nut  they  wnulil  [>ri. 

coed.  Up,  gurnet.  HlaL  Kej^rnsiiloSTTr 


i  Google 


certification 

2.  A  making  sure  or  certain  ;  certain  informa- 
tion; means  of  knowing. 

T  lie  re  can  lie  no  certification  how  tliey  sund. 

//uriuyt'*  Vopatft),  I.  J19 

3.  An  explicit  or  formal  notice ;  specifically,  in 
(Via?,  a  certificate  attesting  the  truth  of  some 
(statement  or  event ;  the  return  to  a  writ. — 4. 
The  writing  on  the  face  of  a  check  by  which  it 
in  certified.    See  nr/^y. 

Certifier  tacr'ti-fi-er),  n.  One  who  certifies  or 
MMM 

certify  (ser'ti-fi),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  certified, 
ppr.  certifying.  [<  ME.  certifien,  <  lit',  certifier, 
eertefier.'F.  certifier  =  Pr.  tip.  Pg.  eertificar  = 
It.  certificare,  <  ill*  certificare,  certify,  <  I*  cer- 
fiw,  certain,  +  -ficart,<,  facere,  make :  see  certain; 
and  -ft/.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  assure  or  make  cer- 
tain (of) ;  give  certain  information  to ;  toll  posi- 
tively: applied  to  persons,  and  followed  by  of 
before  the  tiling  told  about,  or  by  tkat  before 


verb  and  its 
of  tho  fact. 


:  as,  I 


you 


Ansl  relume  lo  telle  bow  Merlin  deported  from  the 
'ngc  Arthur,  and  how  he  certified  the  kynge  ban  and 
wif  uj  djuers  drcines  that  thel  hadilcM  luetic. 

Jfrrfii.  (K.  E.  T.  S.\  1IL  418. 
In  a  toumay.  to  eerttfu  you  all, 
An  hundercd  knlghtet  oj  this  aald  contro 
lnatrocd  and  tloln,  nut  to  drth  mortal). 

Horn.  a/  Partenau  (E.  E.  T.  K.X  1-  «*». 
We  aent  and  certified  the  kin*  M  It.  1 i. 

1  go  to  certify  her.  Talbot  t  here!   Shalt. ,  1  Hen.  VI..  U  S. 
You  are  so  good.  'Us  a  shame  to  tcold  at  you  :  but  yoq 
ntver  till  now  certified  me  fiat  you  were  at  fata  A  mhroalo. 

Gray,  Letu-rt,  I.  ISO. 

2.  To  give  certain  information  of;  make  clear, 
definite,  or  certain;  vouch  for:  applied  to  things. 

Thia  it.  deigned  to  certify  those  things  that  arc  con- 
firmed  of  Uods  favour.  Jlamimtitd,  fundamental!. 

Tlw>  disease  and  deformity  around  us  <vrr(/y  Die  infrac- 
tion ot  natural,  Uitellectual,  and  moral  lawa 

E>*er*,a,  Essays,  l«t  ter.,  p,  fcc 

8.  To  testify  to  or  vouch  for  in  writing ;  make  a 
declaration  of  in  writing  under  hand,  or  hand 
and  Heal ;  make  known  or  establish  as  a  fact. 


-  Cerulean  warblsr,  /*"»- 
ctivorous  migratory  bird  of 
an,  belonging  to  the  family 
1  an  axurc-littie  color  varied 


[<  L.  cuvrvlria 
Painted  blue. 


The  Judges  shall  certify  tin 
and  upon  tuch  certificate  the 


opinion  lo  the  chancellor, 
t  decree  It  usually  founded. 

Btoekstvne. 

Certified  check,  a  check  which  ho*  hern  recognlxed  by 
a  competent  officer  of  a  hank  as  a  valid  appropriation  of 
the  amount  of  money  specified  therein  to  the  payee,  and 
bearing  the  evidence  of  auch  recognition.— To  certify  a 
check,  to  acknowledge  In  writing  upon  it  that  the  hank 
on  which  It  U  drawn  hat  funds  of  tike  drawer  sufficient 
to  pay  it.  Tliit  b  done  by  writing  acriiaa  the  face  of  tho 
check  the  name  of  the  officer  deputed  by  the  bank  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  word  "(rood,"  or  any  customary  equiva- 
lent .  when  done  by  authority  of  the  bank  this  has  the  same 
effect  as  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  binding  the 
bank  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  chock,  whether  in  funds 
of  the  drawer  or  not. 

H.  intranet.  To  testify;  dcehtre  the  truth; 
make  a  certification  or  certificate.  [Rare.] 

Ami  the!  aelde  that  thel  were  with  Julius  Crar,  Urn 
perour  "f  Home,  and  ledde  to  hym  that  aauagc  man  that 
thel  hadde  founded  in  the  forette.  for  to  certeA*  of  a  vision 
that  was  shewed  hym  alepinge.   SI' rim  (E.  E.  T. s. ),  111.  4M. 

111*  trial  by  certificate  la  allowed  In  audi  casea  where 
Uie  erldenco  of  the  person  eerti/yino  la  the  wily  |wo]i*r 
criterion  of  the  point  In  dispute. 

Kackttitne,  Commentaries,  lit.  xxll  .1. 

certiorari  (seT'shi-6-ra'ri),  n.  [<  LL.  certiorari, 
be  informed  of.  in/,  pass,  of  ecrtiorarc,  inform, 
lit.  make  more  certain,  <  L.  certior,  eompar. 
of  crrtu»,  certain:  see  rerf<mi.]  In  lute,  a  writ 
issuing  from  a  superior  court  to  call  up  the 
recordof a proceeding  in  an  inferior  court  or 
before  any  oody  or  officer  exercising  judicial 
power,  that  it  may  be  tried  or  reviewed  in  the 
superior  court.  This  writ  It  usually  obtained  upon 
complaint  of  n  party  that  he  hat  not  received  justice,  or 
that  he  cannot  bare  an  Impartial  trial  in  tlw>  inferior  court 
or  body.  It  la  now  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the 
appeal. 

certioratet  (scr'shM-rat).  r.  t.  [<  LL.  certiora- 
te, pp.  of  cerliorare,  inform:  see  certiorari.] 
To  inform ;  assure. 

A.  I  am  this  InsUnt  certiorated  from  the  court  at  White- 
hall.  ■Scuff,  IVitnl, 

I  (ser'ti-t&d),  N.  [=  F.  certitude  =  I*r. 
»<  =  Cat.  crrtitut  =  Sp.  certitmi  =  It.  ccr- 
.  <  ML.  certiltido  (-din-),  <  L.  certu*,  cer- 
tain: see  «rfai»>.]  Certainty;  complete  assur- 
ance ;  freedom  from  doubt. 

The  world  .  .  . 
Hath  really  neither  Joy,  nor  liiiht,  nor  love, 
Sor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain. 

St.  Arnold 

Certitude,  as  I  hare  said,  is  the  perception  ot  a  truth 
with  the  perception  that  it  is  a  truth. 

J.  it.  Xetrman,  Oram,  of  Assent,  p.  1HT. 

cert-money  (s*rt'mun'i),  n.  [<  ME.  cert  (see 
eerf)  +  ino«*y,]    In  old  Eng.  late,  ' 
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paid  yearlv  by  the  residents  of  several  manor* 
to  the  lords  thereof,  for  the  certain  keeping  of 
the  leet,  and  sometimes  to  the  hundred. 

certoaa  (cher-to's*),  m.  [It. ;  cf.  CartAiunViN.] 
A  monastery  of  Carthuxlaii  monks,  especially  in 
Italy.  The  most  celebrated  la  the  itivat  euabltaluaeiii 
unar  J 'avis  In  Lombard)',  founded  by  illan  fJaleauo  Vis- 
conti,  Hrstdukeof  MiUn.  in  law,  the  decoration!  of  which 
are  of  extraordinary  ar  hltectural  rlchneat. 

certOsina-wOrk  (cher-ti.-»e'u»-»..rkl,  a.  [< It. 
ccrfostsa  (<  certain,  a  convent  of  Carthusian 
monks)  +  trora'.l  An  inlay  of  wood  and  other 
materials,  usually  light  upon  dark,  as  ivory, 
satinwood,  and  the  like  on  walnut  or 
dark  wood.   Compare  tartia. 

certy,  ».    See  crrtif. 

ce ruler,  a.  [<  L.  arru!n.t,  dark-blue  :  see 
««.»,]    Cerulean.    Also  spelled  arrule. 

Then  ican  the  thepbeard  gather  Into  one 
Ills  straKlmi!  Oualet.  ami  dravc  them  to  s  foord, 
Whuw  crrWe  •treame,  rotuMIng  In  Plble  atone, 
(.■rcpt  under  inwaav  a«  ifreeov  aa  any  g<«.'nl. 

Sprtuer,  VlrcUaOaaL 
The  bark, 
silently  adown  the  eerule  stream 
with  swift  sails.       J.  Ityer,  The  Fleece,  U. 

(se-ro'le-an),  a.    [<  L.  arruleut  (see 
J  +  win.]    8ky-oolort>d;  clear  light- 
blue  ;  blue.    Also  spelled  carulean. 

It  stand,  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  tee, 
Majestic  in  I  la  own  simplicity. 

Cmrprr, 

Hue  —  blue  —  as  If  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  IU  cerulean  wall. 

Bryant,  Fringed 

Cerulean  blue,  ftee  hiu*. 

lirarea  cerrutea,  a  small  In* 
North  America,  4}  inches  1 
.SV/ricofidir  or  Slniutilttdar, 
with  hit.  k  and  white. 

ceruleated  (se-riS'le-o-ted),  a. 
(see  eerulcout)  +  -«(e2  +  -«/*.] 
Also  spelled  caruleated.  [Rare.] 

cerolein  (se-ro'le-in),  n.  [<  L.  earuieuit  (see 
ct  rulfous  j  4-  -is2,  j  1.  Same  as  azulcrie. — 2.  A 
coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  prepared  by  treat- 
ing gallein  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
mostly  used  in  dyeini;  or  printing  cotton  falwica,  although 
applicable  to  wool  and  silk.  It  produces  fast  olive-green 
shade*.    Sometimes  eallnl  anthracene  areen. 

coruleoust  (se-rO'le-us),  a.  [<  L.  ctrrttlrnf, 
poet,  also  t  u  rn! us.  dark-blue,  dark-green,  dark- 
colored  ;  perhaps  for  "<<rlul w,  <  crrfum,  the  sky: 
see  ceil,  celett.1  Cerulean.  Also  spelled 
Icomi. 

This  orniieeaw  or  bine-coloured  tea 
diaphanous  firmament. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Conjectura  CabaUtllca,  p.  1  b. 

cernlefloent  (ser-o-les'ent),  a.  [<  eerule  +  -re- 
re»f.]  Somewhat  blue;  approaching  in  color 
to  blue.    Also  spelled  arruletrcent. 

ccruleuin  t»e-ro  le-um),  ».  [NL.,  <  L.  crerule- 
taiN,  neut.  of'ryrT«/«-u.H,  blue  :  see  rerii/eoiwi.]  A 
blue  pigment,  consisting  of  staunate  of  pro- 
toxid  of  colialt,  mixed  with  stannic  acid  and 
sulphate  of  lime.  L7 re,  Diet.  Also  spelled  «tr- 
ruleum. 

cerulific  (ser-ft-llf'tk),  a.  [<  L.  earuleu*  (see 
rrrtt/eoiss)  +  -ficnt,  <  facere,  make.]  Of  or  jir<»- 
dncitig  a  blue  or  sky-blue  color.  Also  spelled 
cxerutific,  [Rare.] 

The  several  species  ot  ra.rt.  at  tile  rublflek,  cerulifick, 
and  others,  are  .  .  .  separated  one  from  anollier. 

•V.  Urrte.  IVsinolutila  Sacra,  IL  i. 

cerumen  (sivrB'men),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  rero,  wax : 
tu>c  cere]  '  Ear- wax;  the  wax-like  substance 
secreted  by  numerous  glands  situated  in  the 
external  meatus  of  the  ear.  It  is  a  mixture  mainly 
of  fats  hihI  soap*,  with  tome  coloring  matter.  It  acts  as 
n  lubricant,  ami  by  Its  prrutlal  bllleruess  la  tup|Kised  lo 
i  n  ,<  lit  tli.  i  nil  u   ■  ,  f 

COrumenoug,        Hee  centminous. 

coruminiferous  (se-r(V-mi-nif  'e-rus),  a.  [<  XT^. 
rv  riimcs  (-»wi«-)  +  U.ferre,  s='E,  bear'1,  +  -ous.] 
l'rodueing  cerumen. 

cerumini] 


Oerricapra 

m<fli,  tail.]  A  genus  of  aretiid  moths:  so  called 
front  the  extensile  anal  appendages  of  the  larva?. 
The  tpeclet  are  known  as  puss  moths;  C.  riuula,  which 
feed*  on  the  willow,  poplar,  and  other  trees,  la  an  exam- 
ple.   See  yitMf-iinof  A. 

ceruse  (se'ros),  s.  [<  ME.  eenue,  <  OF.  ry-rtutc, 
F.  eertue  =  Pr.  rem.-<i  =  Hp.  Pg.  ceruM  =  It. 
rrnohjo,  <  L.  ceruiua,  white  lead,  prob.  <  oera, 
wax :  see  cere.']  White  lead ;  a  mixture  or  com- 
pound of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  pro- 
duced by  exposing  the  metal  in  thin  plates  to 
the  vapor  of  vinegar.  It  la  much  used  In  painting, 
and  a  cosmetic  it  prepared  from  la  Lead  It  ansjisjHsjifj 
'  native  In  the  form  ot  ceruse,  but  111  Uiii  case  It  Is 
"^y  called  censssYe. 

Ther  waa  quyktilver,  litarge.  or  brcmstoon, 
Sora*,  erratar,  no  oillo  of  tartre  noon, 
lie  oynement  that  wolde  dense  and  lyte, 
That  luui  mighte  lielfien  of  his  whelkea  white. 

Chaucer,  Oeru  ItoL  to  C.  T..  L  0S9. 


Lend  me  your  scarlet,  lady.    Tit  the  sun 
Ualli  giv  n  some  little  taint  unto  the  eerum 
B.  Jonson,  Sejan 


.a.  i. 


[parous (w-rd^mi-niii'a-riis).  a.  [<  N 
(■rniti-)  +  parert,  bring  forth,  +  -oui 
ccruminiferttwi. 


NL. 

Sanie  as 

cerominOUS  (se-ro'ini-nus),  0.  [<  orrsmcs  (-mis-) 

+  •««.<.]  He- 

lit. 


lating  to  or 
c  o  n  t  a  i  n  i  u  g 
cerumen.  Al- 
so written  re- 

rtfHirNOUX. — 

Ceruminous 
Klanda  See 

■J.'llO'f. 

Cerura    (se  - 

r8 '  rii),  n. 
[XL.;  <  Gr. 
Kipoc,  horn,+ 


(ssj'ros),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  ] 
ccrtming.    [<  ecruxc,  n.)    To  \ 
apply  oeruso  to  aa  a  cosmetic. 

Here't  a  colotu- ! 
What  ladya  cheek,  though  eentsrf  o'er,  comet  near  Itt 
Fletcher  {and  amtthrr),  Sea  Voyage,  r.  x, 

cerusite,  ceruBsito  (ser'ft-sit), ».  [<  cmow  (1*. 
ceru»»a)  +  -ifr2.J  A  native  carbonate  of  lead, 
PbCOs;  a  common  lead  ore,  found  iu  England, 
Siberia,  the  llarz.  etc.,  often  in  conjunction 
with  galena  or  sulphid  of  lead.  It  ocenra  crya- 
UIHivtl.  Ane  granular,  or  earthy.  Iu  color  la  white,  yel- 
lowish, or  grayish,  and  Iu  luster  adamantine.  It  U  often 
dertted  from  the  decomposition  of  galena.  Sometime* 
called  centre. 

cervalatt,  cervelatt,  ».  [F.  cerrctat,  a  kind  of 
sausage,  whence  till.  E.  sartlog,  q.  v.]  1.  A 
kind  of  sausage.  See  ra  rrlog. — 2.  An  obsolete 
musical  instrument  of  the  clarinet  kind,  pro- 
ducing tones  similar  to  those  of  the  bassoort? 

Cervantlst  (ser-van'tist),  w.  [<  Cerrante»  + 
-isf.^  A  student  of  the  works  of  Cervantes 
(154f-lt>16),  a  Spanish  novelist,  author  of  "  Don 
Quixote." 

Mr.  Olhaon  i  vertiont  of  Uie  alraoot  forgotten  dramatic 
and  lyrical  works  of  the  author  of  "  Iv,u  t/uixote  "  have 
won  the  applause  of  all  true  Cercantiete,  both  in  England 
and  In  Spain.  JfAesusnrm.  .No.  JOT*,  p.  iw. 

cervantite  <ser-vau'tit),  a.  [<  Cerrante*,  a  lo- 
cality in  Spanish  Clalicia,  +  -ifr8.]  A  native 
oxid  of  antimony  of  a  white  to  yellow  color, 
occurring  in  acicular  crystallizations  or  mas- 
sive. 

cervelatt,  ».    See  crrrnfof. 

cerveliere  (ser-vo-liar').  s.    [<  OF.  cerreliere, 

ecrrelliere,  <  cerrcau,  cerrelle,  the  brain  :  see  cere- 
bellum. ]  A  skull-cap  of  steel,  worn  by  inedioval 

foot-soldiers.    See  coif,  3  («•). 
cervical  (ner'vi.kal),  a.  and  s.    (=  F.  Sp.  Pg. 

ccrrieal  =  It.  i-rTt»e«/e,  <  L.  •crrricalm  ( 

neut.  n.  eercical,  cemeule,  u  pi 

<   wr-ru1  (rerric-), 

the  neck.]   L  1. 

Of  or  pertaiuing  to 

the  neck :  us,  tho 

eercical  nerves ;  eer- 

rieaX  vesstds ;  ccrri- 
eal vertebrae.  —  2.  at 

In  mc(f.,  pertaining 

to  the   cervix   or  * 

neck  of  the  t.  Vrus:  Thiol 

as,  cervical eudome-     >.  mnai 

tritts. —  3.    In  or-  p,,^,,  i^mil  ,hr  , 

nith   of  or  pertain-  cvu'  i» 

ing  to  the  cervix,  l>.»«i.  V««;  J./.J^ 

scruff,  or  back  of  i"e'n,Tb[2i„£;i  I^ZST1*'7*" 

the  neck,  or  to  the 

auchenium,  just  l>ehind  the 

as,  a  rtrricn*  collar. 

a  depre»«li>n  on  the  tide*  of  the 

mil  -f  tlwi  niaxlllar)  ulth  the  t 

It  repmenu  the  nin  k  of  such  an 

katimi  between  the  head  ai 

*  uphoguathlte.  an  nppen 


IHCee 


parallel  with 

.  In  en/oMu,  1 

 1  hi 

head  of  a 

tutecta 

II.  «.  A  cervical  part  or  organ;  especially, 
a  cervical  vertebra. 

Cervicapra  (sf  r-vi-kap'r*),  «.  [NL.  (De  Blain- 
vUle),  <  Ccn-ss  +  Copra.)    A  genus  of  African 
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antelopes,  including  such  species  as  the  bohor, 
ft  bohor,  and  the  isabclline  antelope,  C.  isabel- 
Una  :  used  eiuon jrcnoualy  with  Kobui.  Bm  cut 
under  bohor. 

Cervicaprina  (Ber'vi-ka-pri'ne),  «.  pi.  (XL., 
<  Cerrictipra  +  -*»«■.]  A  subfamily  of  African 
antelopes,  including  such  genera  as  Cerriaipra, 
Kobns,  Seotragus,  etc. 

cervicaprine  <>er-vi-kap'rin),  a.  Combining 
characters  of  the  deer  and  the  goat;  specifi- 
cally, pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Cerricanrtstr. 

cervices,  n.    Plural  of  cervix. 

oervicicardiac  (sertvi-ei-kiir'di-ak),  a.  [<  La 
cervix  {eercic- ),  neck,  +  Or.  safxUa  =  E.  heart.') 
Pertaining  both  to  the  neck  and  the  heart. — 
Cervlclcardlac  nerves, 
rlcal  portion  >4  the  pnrui 
plciua. 

©ervidde  (aer'viniid),  ».  [<  L.  rem,*,  a  deer, 
+  -rttia,  a  killer,  <  ardere,  kill.]  The  killing 
of  deer:  as,  "a  wanton  ecrrieirfc,"  B.  Taylor. 
[Bare.] 

cerviciplex  (ser' vi-si-pleks),  >i.  [<  L. cervix (ccr- 
rirv),  neck,  +  plexus,  q.  v.]  In  nnaf.,  the  cervi- 
cal plexus  of  nerves.    See  plexus.  [Karo.] 

cerviclspLnal  (ser'vi-si-spi'nal  >,  a.  [<  L.  ccrrijr 
'crrric-),  neck,  +  spina,  spine,  +  -al.  ("f.  */ii- 
.••  ." .  1  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cervical  region  of 
the  spinal  column,  or  to  vertebnc  of  the  neck. 

Cervicitis  (ser-vi-si'tis),  «.  [XL.,  <  L.  cervix 
(eerrtc-)  +  -r.'i«.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  neck  (cervix)  of  the  uterus. 

cervicobrachial  (sertri-ko-bra'ki-al),  a.  [<  L. 
cervix  (cerrie-),  neck,  +  brachium,  arm,  +  -al.} 
Pertaining  both  to  the  neck  and  the  arm. 

Cervicobranchia  (s*r'rt-ko-brang'ki-«),  n.  pi 
[NL.,  <  L.  rerrir  (ecrrie-),  neck,  +  bronchia, 
gills.]  A  suborder  of  heteroglossate  scutibrau- 
chiate  gaHtropods,  with  lamellar  gills  in  a  sin- 
gle row  on  the  side  of  the  gill-cavity  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  the  shell  conical  and  symmetri- 
cal. It  was  framed  by  Oray  for  the  families  Tec- 
turida,  tepeti&r,  and  Uadiniida:    [Not  in  use.] 

Cervicobrancbiata,  (aer'ri-ko-brang-ki-a'ta), 
m.  pi.  [XL.,  neut,  pi.  of  cerricobrancbiatus :  see 
fcrricobranchiatc]  In  Do  Blainville's  system 
of  classification,  an  order  of  Slollmca  forming 
a  subclass,  Paracephalophora  kermaphrmlita, 
and  including  two  families,  ltet{fera  aud  Bron- 
chi frra.    [Xot  in  use.  ] 

cervicobrancbiata  (*ertvl-k<>-brnng'ki-4t),  a. 
[<  NL.  <rrrico6rrj«r*i<i(»M,  <  L.  cervix  (cerrie-), 
neck,  +  NL.  branehia,  gills.]  Having  aervioal 
brauehis  or  gills;  of  or  pertaining  to  van  Vrr- 
vicobranchia  or  Cerxicobranchiata. 

cervieodynia (aer'vi-kA.din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
ci-mx  'cerrie-),  neck,  '+  (Jr.  liivt/,  pain.]  Iu 
IMithol.,  mvalgia  or  cramp  of  the  neck. 

cervicofacial  (ser' vi-ko-fa'shial),  a.  [<  L.  cervix 
(errtic-),  neck,  +  Jaeies,  face','  +  -all  Of  or 
pertaining  to  both  the  neck  and  the  face:  as, 
the  cervicofacial  division  of  the  facial  nerve. 

cervico-occipital  (seT'vi-ko-ok-sip'i-tall,  a.  [< 
L  cervix  (eercie-),  neck,  occiput  (occipit-)  + 
-al.}  Pertaining  both  to  the  neck  and  the  back 
of  the  head. 

cervico-  orbicular  <  s*r r  vi  -  ko  -  fir  -  bik '  u  -  Utr) ,  <i . 

f  <  NL  crritro-orbieularis,  q.  v.]  Connecting  the 
cervix  with  an  orbicular  muscle :  specifically 
applied  to  the  eervico-orbieularis. 

cervico-orbicularia  (sertri-kd-6r-bik-u.la'ris), 
[NL.,  <  L.  rerrix  (error-),  neck,  +  orb.eu. 
laris  i  see  orbicular.)  A  muscle  of  the  hedge- 
hog, connecting  the  cervical  fascia  with  the 
auterior  dorsal  part  of  the  orbicularis  panni- 
culi,  the  sphincterial  action  of  which  it  assist* 
in  counteracting. 

cervicorn  (ser'vi-k6rn),  a.  [<  L.  cervun,  a  deer, 
+  er<r«u  =  K.  Aor».]    Branching  like  the  ant- 


r.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros..  I  473. 

cervicnlata  (ser-vik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  cerrievh, 
a  little  neck,  dim.  o(  cervix  (cerrie-),  neck,  + 
-rrfel.]  In  rntiiui.,  forming  a  slender  neck:  ap- 
plied to  the  prntliorax  when  it  is  unusually 
long  and  cylindrical,  as  in  certain  IfymcHoptera 
ana  Scumptmt. 
carvid  (sisr'vid),  n.    A  ruminant  of  the  family 

CerruUe,  as  a  deer. 
Cervida  (ser'vi-de),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Cerrtts  + 
-»">.]    A  family  of  ungulate  artiodactyl  rumi- 
nant mammals ;  the  deer  tribe.  It  i>  characterized 
'  *  a  polyrotylcdimary  placenta  and  n  fourfold  stomach ;  n 
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tween  the  Imlla  and  the  paro 

fold  at  the  bulla :  a  palatine 


..  .  ipim 
present 
l-nni-  li-  I  an 
Included  the  <• 
iuA.  hut  these  1 
frrrviim  are  ill 
the  Matchuur, 
deer.  The  lei 
<Vrrus(»lth  n 
,  anil  llv.< 
elk  or  monac,  I 


cipltal,  and  not 
»ih  nrarljr  parallel  with  (he 
ph?noi<l  aku :  tuid  tlivenlhiriu  hum*,  swerally 
lu  the  nuile  wrx  utily,  sulhl,  caUueoiw,  unuallr 
I.  anil  known  a*  antler*.  Tl«i  taniilr  {ornierlj 
nail  Jeer-llae  animal*  <it  the  genua  Trajnt- 
rr  non  rrganieil  an  a  separate  I auiily.  lite 
'hle<l  Intn  tike  Crrcitur,  the  CrrrWin*.  and 
ur  the  deer  proper,  nuintjacs,  and  iiiiuk- 
dint;  Ketiern  are  AUrs,  ituivjiffr,  Duma, 
an)  aubgeneruX  CajrmAu*,  Cerrulu*,  ifiK- 
-  !■"(•  *,  repreaented  hjr  BUcll  snhnaU  M  tike 
monac,  the  reindeer,  carfls>o.  wapiti,  at-au,  Me-lmck. 
fallow-deer,  muntjoc,  muik-deer,  etc  The  Crrvuttt  arc 
llmt  found  foaail  in  the  Miocene. 

CervinSB  (ser-vi'ne),  ».  pi.  p>L.,  <  Cervug  + 
-»«lrt•.  (_'f.  errr/nc]  The  typical  subfamily  of 
tho  family  <  trri'ltr,  having'lioni*  in  one  or  both 
sexes,  and  the  canine  teeth  small  or  wanting, 
characters  distinguishing  the  t  vpleal  deer  from 
tho  muntjacs  (OnmW)  and  the  muak-deer 
(Mo»chi»a'). 

cervine  (scr'vin),  a,  [<  L.  eereinu#,  <  cerims,  a 
deer:  see  ftrru*.}  1.  Pertaining  to  deer,  or 
animuls  of  the  family  Cervid*.—  £.  Of  a  deep, 
tawny  orfawn  color;  dun.—  Cervine  aaoploUiere. 

See  iHthejhitnr. 

cervisla,  ccrevisia  (ser-,  ser^-vls'i.jt),  ».  [L., 
also  cerresia,  beer:  a  word  of  Oallio  origin.] 

Bear, 

cervix  (xfr'viks),  n. ;  pi,  cervices  (-vi-sez).  [L., 
the  neck.]  1.  In  :ndl.  and  dsn/. :  (n)  The  neck; 
the  constricted  part  of  the  body  between  the 
head  and  the  chest.  [Little  used.]  (6)  The 
bock  of  the  neck;  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  re- 
garded either  as  to  its  surface  or  its  deep  parts. 
(<•)  Tliat  part  of  a  rib  which  is  situated  between 
its  head  and  shoulder;  the  neck  of  a  rib,  between 
the  capitellum  and  the  tuberculum.  (d)  In  cu- 
tout., the  upper  part  of  the  occiput  or  back  of 
the  head,  over  the  occipital  foramen,  and  ad- 
joining the  vertex,  (r)  Part  of  an  organ  lik- 
ened to  a  neck:  as,  the  ren-ir  of  the  womb  or 
bladder. —  2(.  In  6of.,  a  rhixome  or  rootstock. — 
Cervix  oornu,  or  cervix  eornu  poilerloris,  the  con- 
atrlrtvd  part  of  tlw  p>i*teri<  t  horn  of  icnay  auhaunee  In  the 
spinal  curd.  —  Cervix  glandls,  (he  cunatriclhia  twhlixl 
(he  eucmaiiliiniiu  of  th,.  pent*  —Cervix  uteri,  the  mnk 
•  <f  Ihe  womb;  the  narrower  and  lower  part  of  the  ut*nw, 
■irartr  an  inch  In  length.— Cervix  vesical,  the  neck  of  the 

blllddrr. 

CervullnaB  (s(T-vu-li'ni>),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Cmn- 
lus  +  -inor.]  A  subfamily  of  small  deer,  of  tho 
family  Cervidir;  the  muntuics,  having  horns 
and  enlarged  tusk-like  cauiue  teeth  in  the  male. 
See  mnntyac. 

cervuline  (ser'vii-lin),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
frrvutina-  or  muntjacs. 

Cervulua  (w'-r'vu-lus),  ».  [XT*,  (eft  LL.  crrra- 
lus,  a  little  chevaux-dc-frlsc),  dim.  of  L.  rec- 
tus, a  deer  (hIko  a  ehevaux-de-frisi-).]  The 
typical  and  only  genus  of  the  subfamily  Cemi- 
liutr ;  the  muntjacs. 

Cervus  (st-r'vns),  «.  [L.,  a  stag,  a  deer,  =  AS. 
hroro-t,  E.  har-t :  see  harfl.)  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Crrrida  and  subfamily  GkrvftNtJ 
formerly  coextensive  with  the  family,  but  now 
restricted  to  such  species  as  the  stag  or  red- 
deer  of  Europe  (f.  claphns),  the  wapiti  or  elk 
of  America  (C  canadensis),  and  their  immedi- 
ate congeners. 

Caryl  (se'ril),  n.  [<  L.  ccra,  wax,  +  -yf.]  In 
cAcw..  an  organic  radical  (C.,7IIfl5)  found  in 
combination  in  beeswax. 

Ceryle  (ser'i-le),  i».  [NL.  (Boie.  18'JS),  <  Gr. 
*r,(>i>oc,  a  sea-bird  of  tho  hnlcvnn  kind.]  A 
genus  of  kingfishers,  of  the  family  Jlcedinida 


cegpitnlOM  (ses-pit'u-los),  a.     [<  NL. 
tvspitulosus,  <  L.  ca,s]>cs  (caspit-),  turf.] 


and  subfamily  Alctdinina;  of  which  the  type  is 
ut  a  polrentTlrdonary  placenta  ami  a  touHuld  atomnrh ;  a  ' '.  rudis  of  Africa  and  Europe.  The  •peck*  are, 
akulf  with  the  auditory  bulla  hut  little  produeed  down.     hc/HTag,  imwtlr  American,  and  are  *u,  |i  a>  the  coouooii 


cessavit 

ceryliC  {s*-ril'ik),  a.  [<  eery/  +  -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  "containing  ceryl :  as,  ccrylic  alcohol, 
cesare  (se'xa-re),  n.  In  logic,  the  mnemonic 
name  of  a  mood  of  the  second  figure  of  syllo- 
gism, consistingof  three  universal  propositions, 
the  major  premise  and  conclusion  being  nega- 
tive and  the  minor  premise  being  affirmative: 
as,  Xo  false  religion  produces  good  moral  re- 
sults;  all  kinds  of  Christianity  produce  good 
moral  results ;  therefore,  no  kind  of  Christian- 
ity is  a  false  religion.  Five  of  the  »1«  letter*  com- 
puting ttie  word  reanre  are  ahtnlllrJUK,  V  mean*  that  the 
mood  la  reducible  to  ttiamM  ;  t.  that  the  major  preruiae 
la  a  niilreraal  negative ;  a,  that  this  premise  is  •implr  cuu- 
vcrted  In  the  redneUon :  a,  that  the  minor  preinlae  U  > 
universal  at»rmatlve ;  t,  that  the  concluaiou  is  >  anlvei 
negative.    Sec  bartara  ami  uu-eds 

See  I 

(sf-iarVvieh), ». 

vilch. 

ceseH,  r.  A  Middle  English  I 
cese'-t,  c    A  Middle  English  form  of 

ceapiuie't'  (ses^MitM'-  <•  [<  ML.  cesnitatns, 
pp.  of  cespitare,  prop,  ca-spitarc,  stumble,  <  L. 
crrsjics  (cn-spil-),  turf.]  To  stumble.  t"o/r»,1717. 

cespitltioua  (ses-pi-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  cevspi- 
Uetus,  <  cmpes  (co-spit-),  turf.]  Made  of  turf: 
turfy:  as,  cespititious  ramparts.  Cough,  f Hare. J 

cespftose,  caspitose  (aes'iii-toa),  a.  f<  L.  as 
if  'atsjntmus,  for  which  occurs  cavpostts,  <  c<ra- 
w*  (easjrit-),  aturf  orsod.]  1.  In  hot.,  growing 
in  low  tufty  patches.— 2.  In  entom.,  matted; 
tangled :  applied  to  a  surface  when  it  is  thick! y 
eovered  with  long  and  irregularly  commingled 
hairs. 
Also  crspitous. 

cespitosely,  cswpitoaely  (ses'pi-tos-U),  adr. 
In  a  eespitose  manner. 

cespitous  (ses'pi-tuS),  a.    Same  as  cespitose. 
A  cftpti'mt  or  turfy  plant  has  manr  sterna  from  the  same 
rout,  usually  forming  a  cluac  thick  carpet  or  mattiiig. 

vr..  ■ 

i  as  if 
In 

but.,  growing  in  small  tufts, 
cess'f  (ses),  r.  i.  [<  ME.  craws,  scsscn,  another 
form  of  ccsen  {risen)  (whence  the  usual  mod. 
form  reuse),  <  OF.  ressrr,  <  L.  ctstwre,  cease : 
see  cease.]    1,  To  cease. 

O  nature,  oraao.  Shak.,  All'a  Well,  V.  5. 

S.  To  neglect  a  legal  duty.  Cornell, 
cess-  (ses),  r.  t.  [A  misspelling  of  sets,  r.,  short 
for  assess.]    To  impose  a  tax  upon ;  assess. 

A  man  at  two  thoaaaud  a  year  Is  not  erased  at  *o  many 
weapons  aa  be  luu  on.  B.  Jmuun,  Kpleirne,  I  v.  2. 

The  KiikIMi  garrisons  iw>l  and  piUoged  the  farmers  of 
Meat*  and  Dublin.  frvuAe,  Ili.L  Eng.,  II. Mt 

cess'-  (aes),  n.  [A  misspelling  of  sess,  n. ;  from 
the  verb:  seo  res*'-!,  r.J  1.  A  rate  or  tax;  a 
public  imposition.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Crate  Is  none  otlter  hut  that  which  your  M-lfe  called  Im- 
position, but  It  is  In  a  kind  nrrlwpa  unacrjuayntexl  unto 
you.  For  there  are  enues  of  sundrye  %,-iu  % ;  one  is,  the. 
ceasing  at  aouldloiirs  upon  the  countrcy. 

Sptntr,  Slate  of  Ireland. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  land-tax;  a  permanent  tax 
fixed  at  £47,934  per  annum,  to  be  levied  out  of 
the  land-rent  of  Scotlatid  forever,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  a  power  of  redemption.— 3f.  Estima- 
tion; mcusurc. 
Tlw  | *xtr  Jade  la  wrung  In  the  withers  ou(  of  all  rru. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  li.  1. 

ces»:l  (ses),  n.  [Perhaps  a  contraction  of  rrar- 
ee*s.]  Luck:  us«m1  chietlv  in  the  imprecation 
had  rrss  to  yr.rr  (if,  them,  etc.).  [Irish.] 

cessant  (ses'ant),  a.  K  L.  crssanU-)s.  ppr.  of 
rewire,  cease:  see  eeas*,  erase.]  Keating;  dis- 
continuing  motion  or  action;  inactive;  dor- 
mant. 

cessation  (se-sa'shon),  «.  [<  L.  ce»»«Tfto(s->. 
<ces*«re,  pp.  rcxstUus,  cease:  see  ctss^,  eeojir.] 
1.  A  ceasing;  a  stop;  a  rest  ;  discontinuance 
of  motion  or  action  of  any  kind,  whether  tem- 
porary or  final. 

The  day  waa  yearly  observed  for  a  festival,  by  erJm'o.M 
from  lalsnir,  and  liy  resorting  to  church.  Sir  J.  //«y«iml. 

The  rising  of  a  parllnuiettt  la  a  kind  of  tmatum  from 
Iwliticka.  AUJutm,  Freeholder. 

An  armistice.  =  8yn.  L  P****,  St*v,  etc.  See 

ceasavit  (se-«a'vit),  ti .  [L.,  he  has  ceased; 
3d  pers.  sing.  pert.  ind.  act.  of  cessnri;  cease : 
see  cessl,  cerise.  ]  In  I'.ng.  taw,  formerly,  a  writ 
given  by  statute  to  recover  landB  when  the  ten- 
ant or  occupier  had  ceased  for  two  years  to  per- 
form the  service  which  constituted  the  condi- 
tion of  his  I 
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-  cessavit 

or  chattels  to  be  distrained,  or  when  the  ten- 
ant had  no  inclosed  the  land  that  the  lord  could 
not  come  upon  it  to  distrain.   This  writ  was 
abolished  by  3  and  4  Wra.  IV.,  xxvii. 
cease 't,  cease -t.  See  <**»>, 
cesser  (ses'er),  n.   [<  OF.  cesser,  a  ceasing.  < 
ee-sacr,  cease:  see  cease.]   In  late,  a  ceasing;  a 
neglect  to  perform  services  or  make  payment 
for  two  years.    See  eettarit. 
cessibilityt  (semi-birj-tl),  a.   [<  cttrito:  see 
•baity.]   The  quality  of  giving  way  or  yielding 
without  resistance.    Sir  K.  Wgbl 


ce&siblet  (ses'i-bl),  a.    [=  F.  eessible,  transfer- 

iield,  cede:  see 
jiving  way;  liable  to  give 


ticularly,« 


cetxux,  pp.  of  cedert,  yield,  cede:  see 

"   Of  • 


ttvie  and  -ibk.} 
way ;  yielding 

If  the  parta  of  the  strucken  body  be  an  easily  caaaMr  aa 
without  difficulty  *  stroke  can  divide  them.  Sir  K,  Viabf. 

cesgio  bonorum  (sesh'id  bd-no'rum).  [L. :  cc*- 
tio,  yielding;  bonorum,  gen.  of  bona,  goods:  see 
ceamon  and  bona.]  The  surrender  of  one's  as- 
set*; in  Scots  law,  a  yielding  or  surrender  of 
property  or  goods,  a  legal  proceeding  by  which 
a  debtor  is  entitled  to  be  free  from  imprison- 
ment, if  innocent  of  fraud,  on  surrendering  his 
whole  means  and  estate  to  his  creditors.  Any 
property  accumulated  after  thin  mrrriwler  Is,  however.  II*. 
Lie  to  attachment  ao  long  as  the  debt  la  not  wholly  paid  olf. 

cosslorf  (sesh'on),  a.  [=  F.  cession  =  Sp.  caion 
=  1'g.  cessSo "=  It.  eessione,  <  L.  cessto(n-),  a 
yielding,  <  casus,  pp.  of  m/erc,  yield  give  way, 
cede:  see  cede.]  If.  The  act  of  yielding  or  giv- 
ing way ;  concession. 

Fur  excusaUona,  c***ion*,  mixleaty  itself,  well  governed, 
arc  but  arts  of  ostentation.  Ann,  Vain  Ulory. 

No  » lee  man  ever  lost  anything  by  c.«.  ... 

Jtr.  Tailor,  Worka  <ed.  11134),  I.  253. 

Sf.  A  yielding  to  physical  force  or  impulse. 

If  there  be  a  mere  yielding  or  Karim  (In  a  body  struck] 
li  pn-duceUi  tiu  -  mi  I.  .Boron,  Nat.  Hist, 

3.  The  act  of  ceding,  yielding,  or  surrendering, 
as  territory,  property,  or  rights ;  a  giving  up, 
resignation,  or  surrender. 

A  cession  of  Flandera  to  that  crown  [France]  In  exchange 
for  other  provinces.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  txssien  of  her  claim*  on  the  earldom  of  Angus  by 
I  July  Margaret  had  won  to  llatrnlry'a  aide  the  powerful 
and  dangerous  Earl  of  Morton,  and  had  alienated  from 
Murray  the  kindred  home*  of  Kuthveu  and  Lindsay, 

Fraud*,  HUt.  Eng.,  II.  In. 

4.  In  civil  late,  a  voluntary  surrender  of  a  per- 
son's effects  to  his  creditors  to  avoid  impris- 
onment. See  cesitio  bonorum. — 6.  Eecles.,  the 
leaving  of  one  benefice  in  consequence  of  ac- 
cepting another,  the  incumbent  not  having  a 
dispensation  entitling  him  to  hold  both. 

cessionary  (seah'on-4-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  crvt- 
tionnaire  =  Sp.  cesionario  =  Pg.  It.  cessionario, 
<  ML.  cejttionariu*,  <  L.  cessio(n-):  see  cwurion.] 
L  a.  Giving  up;  yielding. -Cessionary  bajLfcrupt, 
one  who  has  surrendered  his  estate  to  be  divided  among 
his  creditors. 

TJL  h.  ;  pi.  cessionaries  (-rix).  In  Rom.  Iatr. 
one  to  whom  property  has  lieen  assigned  or 
conveyed;  a  transferee,  assignee,  or  grantee. 

The  parties,  cedent  and  ooeivnary,  appeared  before  the 
magistrate;  the  ermiortajy,  taking  the  position  of  plain- 
tiff, declared  tli*  thing  his  In  qulrltary  right. 

Knryr.  Krit.,  XX.  890, 
cessment!  (seg'ment),  a.  [<  oe*»3  +  -meat.]  An 

assessment  or  tax. 
cesser1  (ses'or),  ».  [<  OF.  as  if  'ceumur,  <  L, 
testator,  <  ccssare,  pp.  cessatus,  cease,  be  inac- 
tive :  see  com1,  erase.]  In  £»</.  fair,  formerly, 
one  who  neglected  for  two  years  to  perform 
the  sorvice  by  which  he  held  lands,  so  that  he 
incurred  the  danger  of  the  writ  of  cessavit. 
See  cexsttrif. 

[A  misspelling  of  'srssor, 
see  oesAj   An  assessor  or 
laxer. 

cess  pipe  (ses'pip).  n.    A  pipe  for  carrying  off 
drainage  from  cesspools,  sinks,  or  drains, 
cesspit (sos' pit),  «.   [<  cess  (in  cesspool)  +  pit*.] 
Same  as  cesspool.    [Hare.  J 
Of  the  deposit  of  such  refuse  in  cesiyi'fs  and  prtry-plts. 

Premature  Death,  p.  SH. 

cesspool  (ses'pol),  a.  [The  orig.  and  correct 
spelling  is  sessnool  ,•  E.  dial,  suspoal,  <  E.  dial. 
sasx,  toss,  a  puddle,  hog-wash,  anything  foul  or 
muddy,  a  dirty  mess  (<  Gael,  sos,  any  unseemly 
mixture  of  food,  a  coarse  mess),  +  E.  pool'.] 
1.  A  sunk  chamber,  cistern,  or  well  in  a  drain 
or  privy,  to  receive  the  sediment  or  fllth. — 2. 
Figuratively,  any  foul  or  fetid  receptacle. 

The  rat  pool  of  agio,  now  in  a  time  of  paper  money, 
wotks  with  a  vivacity  unexampled,  unimagliied. 

Carfyfe,  French  Rev.,  HI.  r.  1. 

CCSt  (sest),  n.  [<  L.  cwifuir,  a  girdle:  see  cr*'«gi,1 
A  lady's  girdle.   Collins.   [Rare  and  poetical.] 
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ceati,  n.   Plural  of  txstusi. 
Cestidas  (ses'ti-de).  «.  pi.    [XL.,  <  C«n«s«  + 
-«*<r.]   A  family  of  ctenophorans,  constituting 
the  order  Jtraiani,  of  which  Cesium  is  the  typi- 
st] and  only  genus.   Seo  cut  undor  Cesium. 
Cestoda  (scs-t6'dH),  n.  pi.    [M  ,  var.  of  Ces- 
Ufitlea,  q,  v.]    Saino  as  Cestoutca. 
cestode  (ses  tod),  a.  and  ».  Same  as  cestoid. 
cestoid  (ses'toid),  a.  and  a.  L  a.  1.  In  general, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cestoidea  ;  being  or  re- 
sembling a  tapeworm;  tvniate.— 2.  Morepar- 
'    applied  to  the  adult  in  distinction  from 
the  cystic  state  of  a  tivnia, 
not  cysticercoid  nor  hy- 
datid, as  a  tapeworm. 

Hie  tape-Worms  are  rarely 
met  with  In  both  the  cystic  and 
condition*  in  the  tame 

animal, 
//lufey,  Anal.  Invert,  p.  ISO. 

Also  ctstoideou*. 
TL  »■  One  of  the  Ces- 
toidea.  Also  callwl  centoi- 
dean. 

Oestoidet.  (ses-toi'd^), 
n.  pi.  [NI..,  <  Or.  as  if 
nkrffTottotte,  <  kttrrdc,  a  gir- 
dle, +  tlooc,  form.]  An 
order  of  platyhelmintha 
or  flatworms,  having  no 
intestinal  cavity;  the 
tapeworms;  Teeniata  or 
Agastrea.  They  are  Inter, 
rial  panultM.  without  diges- 
tive or  blond  rascnlar  sratrms. 
hi  rmaphrodlte,  mostly  of  an 
elongated  and  flattened  form, 
like  a  piece  of  tape,  and  with 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body, 
or  head,  provided  with  hooks, 
suckers,  spines,  or  other  arma- 
ture for  adhering.  In  the  typ- 
ical forms  Hie  animal  la  seg- 
mented, and  In  tlte  tapeworm 
r<rui>l  «W,nm  Ulere  may  be 


rrtneram  el  Structure  nt  a 
CeuoM  W,.ne  wMh  oajjr  one 
]ulnt,  maifniltcu 

A.  head  aa>1  neca  |  B.  a 
■egacnt  >-(  IB*  budy  <-t  at- 
tached fentJbiUU;  a.  nwlal- 
Ism  i  #,  KaWltar  If  asea,  a%  nf 
a  reala  1  '  sni,wd« 


avertable  uvniawcia,  ai  at  la- 

frjrkyM.  k** ,    d.  WJCkar  or 

aaawwai ;  r,  eaairlk>a ;  /.  e. 


cestuH 

<  fipecv  mm  E.  fceorl.]  A  group  of  lehuhiAia, 
including  the  living  CestrarHoHtidet  4ne|  Btuidr>- 
fossil  sharks,  such  us  those  whose  remains 
chiefly  furnish  the  fossils  known  as  Ushlhgo- 
tlttrulites.  In  Owen's  system  tiie  group  was  defined  as  a 
suborder  of  Fta(rio*tomi  having  obtuse  back  teeth  and 
■pines  In  front  of  each  dorsal  fln.   |.Not  In  use.) 

Oestrlan  (ses'tri-an),  n.  [<  Cestria,  Latinized 
form  of  Chester ;  see  Chester.]  An  inhabitant 
of  Chester,  England. 

Tlte  good  Cnlriaiu  may  boast  of  their  walls,  without  a 
shadow  of  that  mental  reservation  on  grounds  of  modem 
esse  which  to  so  often  the  tax  paid  by  the  picturesque. 

//.  Jam**,  Jr.,  Trans,  Sketches,  p.  R. 

castront,  a.   A  corrupt  form  of  cistern. 

Cestriim1  (ses'trum).  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ninrpm; 
botony.]  A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  So- 
lanacea,  natives  of  tropical  America.  They  hsve 
funnel-shaped,  yellow,  fragrant  flowers,  and  a  few  species 
are  common  In  conservatories. 

cestrum-  (ses'trum),  ».;  pi.  ccsfni  (-trf).  [L., 
also  cestron,  <  Or.  aiirruop,  a  graving-tool  umio 
in  encaustic  painting,  <  nmir,  prick,  puncture : 
see  erst u"'.]    An  implement  formerly  used  in 

encaustic  painting.    It  was  of  metal  and  of  various 
forma.  When  heated  and  passed  near  the  surface  of  the 
painting,  It  fused  the  wax  and  set  the  color, 
cestui,  cestuy  (ses'twi),  n.    [OF.,  he,  that  one, 
ult.  <  L.  iwr,  lo,  ML.  •isti-Jiiric,  dat.  of  'iste-hic, 

<  L,  iste,  that  (man),  +  hie,  this.]  He;  a  person. 
I'acd  in  law  repressions  such  as  the  following :  artiui  out 
Irwat,  the  persim  who  Is  entitled  to  the  betirnt  of  a  trust, 
the  beneOclary  ;  «Ku.  owe  use,  the  person  who  is  entitled 
to  a  ase  (sea  aue) ;  eesfui  qiu  nt  the  person  for  whose 
lite  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  may  be  held. 

Ccstumf  ses'tum),  n.  [NL..  <  L.  rr»f«u,  a  girdle.] 
The  typical  and  only  genus  of  tvniate  cteno- 
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per>H  and  vas  defessasi  m 
v  w Ina ;  #.  i  Harwell  eatM; 
anil  iatartor  aammal  vaawlr 
/.nvary;  f.  utanH!  r,  vtael. 
lanasdiact. 


.,fi  .,i 


bead 


many  as  sno  jolnls :  but  the 
ad  alone  la  the  true  animal, 


C^r^ 


the  Joints  or  proglolttiti:*  Wmg  m,-r»-]y  hennaphtYNlltlc  re- 
productive  organs  budded  from  the  head.  The  eaibryn  la 
called  a  prosrotex,  and  at  a  later  stage  a  eroir\r;  In  the 
eucysted  state  the  anlmala  are  known  aa  hydatid*.  The 
cluun  of  reproductive  segments  ii  the  Mtrvbiio.  There  are 
several  families  of  cestoids,  as  the  TorniHtw,  DiluMkriida, 
l>iyhvtti,l,r,  7Wmonv««,»,^retnirrivrK-AiJor,  and  Caryn- 

ce8toideail  (ses-toi'de-iin),'».    Same  as 
cestoideous  (aes-toi'de-'us),  a.  Same  as 
cestont,  n.    [<  OF.  ceston,  <  L.  cestui,  a 
see  cestusl.]    Same  as  era  (ml,  1. 

The  rnphlan  queen 
(The  flood  Eurotas  patalng)  laid  aside 
llrr  glaas,  her  ttrttm,  and  her  amorous  graces. 

Chapman,  Carasr  and  Fompey,  11.  1. 
TtiU,  this  that  beauteous  nrsfen  U 
Of  lovers'  many<wloiired  blian. 

(J  Junmm,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

ceatra,  a.   Plural  of  cestrum^. 

Oestraciidas.  (ses.tra-si'l-<16),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cestraeion  +  -Ida.]  A  family  of  sharks:  same 
as  rtwOacionfidcr  and  ffrtrroaontiila-. 

Cestraeion  (ses-tra'si-on),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvicr, 
1817,  from  Klein,  1742),  <  Or.  «/m-po,a  weapon.] 
1.  A  generic  name  originally  employed  for 
the  hammer-headed  sharks:  svtionyino'iis  with 
tyhurna.  Klein,  1742—2.  A  generic  name  of 
the  Port  Jackson  sharks,  giving  name  to  the 
family  CrstraeiontUltr :  synonymous  with  Hete- 
rodontus. 

ceatraciotlt  (sea-trf'si-ont),  a.  and  a.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Crtttraciontidtr. 

lL  n.  A  shark  of  the  family  CestraciontuitT. 
■Sir  J.  ltichardson. 

Gestraciontes  (ses-tra-si-on'tez),  it.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  (-'c*fr(icjoi«(f-).]  Same  as  Cestraciontidtr. 
.Iffassii,  1833. 

Cestraciontidte  (ses-tra-si-on'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  t'cafraeioa(t-)  +  -itltc.]  In  (JUnther's 
system  of  classification,  a  family  of  Srluekoutci. 
having  an  anul  fin  and  two  dorsal  tins,  of 
which  the  first  is  opposite  the  spuce  between 
the  pectoral  and  vcntrul  tins,  and  the  second 
opposite  that  between  the  ventral  and  anal 

fins.  The  nsuil  ami  buccal  cavltfca  are  confluent ;  the 
teeth  are  ■■(  acvcral  Mod*,  the  ntolara  la-tng  amuigeil  in 
olillqur  rowa  whkh  isry  In  fonn  and  character,  arid  form 
the  traaia  of  the  illvlaion  inbi  genera;  thitrr- 1»  no  itlctltsl- 
tng  membrane.  It  contains  the  Port  Jackson  sharks,  See 
anarr.    Also  called  Urtervdontidt*. 

cestraphoran  {scs-traf  '6-ran),  a. and  n.  I.  a.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  Ctstraphori ;  cestraciont. 

H.  n.  A  member  of  the  Cestraphori;  a  cee- 
traciont. 

Cestraphori  (ses-traf'<Hrl),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (K. 
Owen,  1H06),  <  Or.  aieroo,  a  weapon,  +  -fopac, 


nrrU,  Vrlllla'a-glrdle,  the  1  ,  —.n. 
Mnllu  rranean  (peclea,  l>  a  gelall- 
nnoa  ribbon  like  orgarilain  aevrral 
feet  long  and  about  two  Inches 
across;  it  rthiblu  pbnspborea- 
oeurie.    Also  Oaf  US. 

cestna1  (sos'tus),  a.;  pi.  cs- 
ti  i-ti).  [L, ;  also  improp. 
written  ea-slus;  <  Or.  «<rror, 
a  girdle,  prop,  adj.,  stitchctl, 
embroiderer]  (sc.  iuar,  a 
strap,  girdle),  <  arvrerr,  prick, 
stitch.]  1.  In  C.r.and  Horn, 
antiq.,  a  girdle  of  any  kind, 
whether  worn  by  men  or  by 
women;  particularly,  the 
Greek  girdle  for  confining 
the  tunic,  and  specifically  Si"^!"^ 
the  girdle  or  zone  of  Venus, 
which  was  said  to  be  decorated  with  every- 
thing that  could  awaken  love. 


reasiia—  Mgiirv  o#  Ari- 
flvoi  a  Creek  rt-.i- 


Venus,  without  any  ornament  but  her  own  Wnutlc 
o  much  Aa  Iter  own  cetttu.  .ttrdiatm,  Nprv 


'.  IKrt, 
Atirr. 


2.  [NL.] 
the  (V*f«f(r, 
CestU8-,t 

s«rikcTP' 


In  ;<><il. :  (a)  A  ctenophoran 
(t)  [crip.]  " 


Greeks 


. .  one  of 
,  Same  as  Crstum. 
'tusl,  «.;  p|.  rest**,  castnit. 
a  boxer's  glove,  <^  emirrr, 


and  Romans, 
a  kind  of 
lioxing-gtove 
or  gauntlet, 
consisting  of 
stritit  leather 
tllOlrpil  or 
strap.*,  often 
loaded  with 

1  V*fttal    III*     1 1*0 1 1  a 

fastened  on 
the  hands 
and  amis  of 
boxers  (call- 


Digitized  by  Googl 


cestui 

«d  cestuarii)  to  render  their  blows  more  effec- 
tive. At  tint  the  cestui  w*»  mm  reaching  no  higher 
than  the  wrist,  but  It  was  afterward  extended  to  the  el- 
bow.,  ww  more  heavily  weighted,  mid  became,  particular- 
ly among  the  Romans,  a  terrible  weapon. 
fjBiilrUj,  'i.    net?  ctjumi. 

cestvaen  (kest'va-en  or  -van),  n.   Same  as 

ceaura,  CJMUra  (»^-zu'rt),  n. ;  pi.  return.*,  errxu- 
rat  (-rax,  -re).  [=  F.  cesure  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  rr*«- 
ra  —  t).  rvKsimr  =  Q.  cdsur  —  Dan.  amir,  <  L. 
ca-sura,  lit  a  cutting,  <  eadere,  pp.  casus,  cut.] 
Ia  pro*.,  a  division  ma<le  in  a  line  by  the  ter- 
mination of  a  word,  especially  when  this  coin- 
eides  with  a  pause  in  delivery  or  recitation. 
Strictly,  ceaura  is  the  division  made  by  the  termination 
of  a  word  wtthlu  a  foot,  the  divtalon  occasioned  by  the 
omcurrence  of  the  eod  of  a  word  with  the  end  of  a  foot 
being  called  dieresia.  This  distinction  of  term*  Is  not,  how  • 
aver,  generally  observed  lit  treating  of  modem  poetry. 
A  mOMevtiiu  eeeura  la  ooe  which  Immediately  follows  a 
•yllaljle  bearing  the  Ictus  or  metrical  accent;  a  /ewMuiae 
aaswrot  Is  ooe  which  succeeds  a  metrically  unaccented  syl- 
lable. A  oesura  is  called  trithemimeral,  pmlhemimrrnl, 
or  kejMhemiment.  according  as  It  occurs  In  the  middle 
of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  foot.  In  the  dactylic  hex- 
aire  tc r  the  ceaura  after  the  first  of  the  two  short  syllables 
of  the  dactyl  la  called  the  truckage  ceaura  or  resttra  after 
tke  rrorAee  (of  the  second,  Uilrd,  or  fourth  foot,  as  the  case 
may  beV  In  the  same  kind  of  verse  a  division  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  foot  Is  called  a  l>uoWir  rerunx.  more  accu- 
rately a  btaevtie  dimtU.  In  the  following  examples  the 
ceaura  1*  marked  !>y  a  dagger  (1).  the  diervsis  hy  s  parallel 
(  u  Thiu.  In  the  Him* of  English  heroic  verse  (Iambic  pen- 
tapody)  given  below  there  Is  a  diervsis  after  the  third  foot 
of  the  first  Una,  and  a  ceaura  In  the  fourth  and  third  feat 
of  the  second  and  third  lines  respectively. 

Before  I  the  hills  I  appesr'd.  I  fir  ffiun  |  lata  ftfiw'd, 
Thtnx  wiUi  |  filer  nil  Wis  I  doro  t  didst  I  convene, 
Wiadom  |  thy  sis  i  ter, « and  |  with  Mr  |  didst  j  play. 

Jfttfen,  I'.  L,  vtt.  8. 
A  ceaura  occurs  In  the  fourth  toot  of  this  Iambic  heiapody 


gether: 
rastitw 


As  1  rat  fin  I  \f  efire. 
Jfiftnn,  fi.  A.,  I.  6S1 
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crystalline  matter  obtained  from  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  of  spermaceti  and  other  whales. 
ceUte  (s«V  tat),  ».  [<  cff(ir)  +  -af«l.]  A  salt  of 
cotie  acid. 

cete1  (set),  n.  [<  L.  etrtun,  an  assembly,  gather- 
ing: see  coitus.]    A  company;  a  number  to- 
said  of  badgers.    .Straff,  Sports  and 
mes,  p.  80. 

cet«-t  (sot),  «.  r<  I*  cetus,  <  Qr.  a^rof,  a  whale : 
see  cetus,  and  ci.  r«fca.]   A  whale. 

Cete3  (si'te),  u.pl.  [NL.,<  Or.  idrrn,  uncontr. 
a/rta,  pi.  of  «7roc,  any  sea-monster  or  large  fish, 
particularly  a  whale:  see  cetwt,  and  cf.  erf**, 
Cetaeea.]  1.  An  order  of  monodelphian  Mam- 
malia, superorder  KdueaMUa,  containing  the 
true  cetaceans,  as  whales,  dolphins,  etc.  it 
is  naturally  divisible  into  three  su burden :  the  Ztuy'.o- 
dantu,  mostly  extinct ;  the  DmtUtU,  or  toothed  cetaceans, 
as  the  sperm  whales,  dolphins,  and  porpoises;  and  the 
Myituxtt,  or  whalebone  whales.  The  genera  and  species 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  arranged  under  10  families. 
The  Cete  are  characterized  by  having  the  pelvis  and  hind 
limbs  mora  or  less  completely  atrophied ;  a  nsh-llkc  body, 
specialized  for  agnatic  progression,  and  ending  In  a  hori- 
zontal tall  or  flnkrs  j  short  fore  limbs  tike  fins  or  flippers, 
one  at  least  of  the  digits  having  more  than  ,1  phalanges ; 
the  neck  usually  short ;  and  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the 
cervical  vertebra  ankylosrd  together.  The  dentition  Is 
roonophyodont,  and  the  teeth  are  conic  or  compressed 
when  present    Also  Ola,  Cttaeta, 

2.  In  some  systems  of 
a  suborder  of  Cekmarpha.  Also  tela. 
cetene  (so'ten), «.  [For  cetulene,  <  ertyl  +  -en*.] 
A  colorless,  oily,  liquid  hydrocarbon  ((',,,1 !  i 
obtained  from  cetylic  alcohol.  Also  called  ce- 
tylcnr. 

Ceteosaurus,  n.   See  Ccfiosaiirii*. 

ceterach  (set'e-rak),  n.  [==  F.  cetcrac  m  It  os- 
tracca,  <  ML.  ceterah  —  Mur.  srrapds  ;  of  Eastern 
origin.]    The  scaly  fern  or  miltwaste,  Jgpleni- 


Oetrarta 

like  mammals,  including  the  Sirenia,  or  herbiv. 
orous  cetaceans,  as  they  were  formerly  called 
(the  manatee,  halieore,  dugong,  etc.),  with  the 


Celt  or 

as  the  whales,  por- 
poises, dolphins,  rtc. 

cetomorpbic  (se-to- 
m6r'flk),  a.  [As  Ceto- 
mnrpha  +  -tr.J  Formed 
like  a  whale;  having 
cetacean  structure  or 
affinities;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  <VfrMi«orpA<i. 

Cetonia  (M>to'ni-»),  n. 
[NL.]  A  genus  of  la- 
mellicom  beetles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Searabae- 
ida,  and  made  type  of  a 
subfamily  CeUmiintr,  or 
furnishing  the  name  of 


tr»  |  diuon  r*  !  mains  •  of  thfl  bealltiftil  | 
1  of  i  (irand-ITe,  Uiruj/Moic,  Kvangellne,  Int. 
The  trochaic  ret  tin  of  the  third  foot  Is  also  very  frequent : 
as. 

This  Is  thS  |  fortel  prt  |  mSvsl.  t  The  i  murmuring  I  pines 
and  the  |  hemlocks.        Longer/lev,  Evangeline,  Int. 

An  example  of  the  bucolic  ceaura  (dieresie)  combined  (as 
is  frequent)  with  the  pentnetnimcral  Is 
Wr  our 

I  Is  generally  preceded  by  a  trilhe- 


fkir  I  country  I  fit,  t  thou,  I  TKfrus,  I  stretched  In  the 
shadow.  LvnafriU*.  It.  of  Virgil  i  Eclogue.  L 


,  I  And  In  .  _ 

|  twilight.  LuHrftUu*, 


ceaural,  cassnral  (s?-*u'ral),  a. 
ca*ura,  +  -al.]    Pertaining  to  or 


'rik),  a. 
to,< 


,,r. 

by 


Vulgar  liuietiogfri  that  want 
Wwnli.  a»diwMtJi<««,  aiwl  be  tcaot 

Of  true  DMMuure, 
Tvnuit  rli> nir  liatli  ftu  abuied. 
That  tbey  lou«  since  hare  refiued 

Otiver  iwrnrv. 

B.  Jontm,  Underwoods,  xlvilL 

ceenric,  cwraric  (sf-: 

turn.  +  -ic.]  Of, 
fe<rura  or  pauii*?. 

Tlw  nTcat  irt»l  t-ff-in*  the  poet  U  Ui  e€nnprl  Uic  li.fc 
to  expect  his  t-r«nt  eff^ta        Emyc  6rit.,  XIX. 

Ceta  (se'ta),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  prop.  CM*  or  CeUa, 
<  Gr.  Bjrra,  contr.  see  CtU*.]   Same  as 

f^f*3. 

Cetacaa  (sfl-ta'sf -ft),  is.pl.  [NL.  (Bluroen- 
bacb,  1799),  neut.  pi.  of  cetavux :  see  rtuu*. 
otu.]  1.  Formerly,  the  systematic  name  of  ani- 
mals of  the  whale  kind  in  general,  including 
the  sirenians  or  herbivorous  cetaceans  and  the 
cetaceans  proper:  same  as  Cetomorjyha.—H. 
Same  as  OtrS,  1. 

cetacean  (  se-ta'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cetaeea  + 
-a*.]    L     Pertaining  to  the  whale,  or  to  the 


II.  n.  An  animal  of  the  order  Cete;  a  whale, 
or  one  of  the  whale  kind  Herbivorous  ceta- 

CSAns.    (Ice  Aeroiwmme. 

cetaceous  (Ke-taVhiuK),  a.  [=  Sp.  celdeeo  m 
Pg.  It.  eetacea,  <  NL.  retacrvs,  <  L.  cefus,  <  Gr. 
error,  a  whale:  see  crtr1*  and  cetu*.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  whale;  belonging  to  the  Cetaeea  or 
shale  kind. 


cetacean,  (s^-ta'se-nm),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  of  ceta-  Oetomorpha  (se-t<»-mdr'fj),  *.  pi  [NL, 
enu :  see  octacevue.}  An  oUy,  semi-transparent  «frof,  a  whale,  +  fm^,  form.]  A  series  of 


urn  Cei 
Asia 

ceteris  paribus  (set'e-ris  par'i-bus).  [L.:  cete- 
ris, abl.  pi.  of  ctterum,  neut.  of  ettenm,  other; 
paribus,  abl.pl. of  par,  equal:  see  /wr.  |  Liter- 
ally, other  things  being  equal;  being  evenly 
matched  in  other  respects;  other  conditions 
corresponding,  etc. :  as,  ceteris  paribus,  a  large 
man  is  generally  stronger  than  a  small  one. 

cetewalet,  n.  An  obsolete  name  of  zcjoary- 
t'Aascrv. 

cetic  (s6'tik),  a.   [<  L.  cetus,  a  whale  (see  errs*), 

+  -»'.}  Pertaining  to  the  whale  cetle  add,  an 

acid  produced,  according  to  HelnU,  In  very  small  quanti- 
ty In  the  saponification  of  spermaceti.  It  crystallises  In 
nacreous  scales,  grouped  In  stars,  melting  at  W.6'  C. 

ceticide  (so'ti-aid),  a.  [<  L.  cetus,  a  whale  (see 
eWm),  +  -ciila,  a  killer,  <  cerdere,  kill.]  A  whalo- 
killer.   Souther/.  [Hare.] 

cetin,  cetine  (se'tin),  ».  [<  L.  cetus,  a  whale 
(see  cetus),  +  -is",  -isr*.]  The  fatty  crystalliz- 
able  matter  which  forms  the  essential  part  of 
apprmaceti. 

cetin-elaic  (se'tin-e-la'ik),  a.  Derived  from 
cetin-elaine.  ~  Cetln-slaic  acid,  a  fatty  add  obtained 

from  cetln-elalne  by  sauoniflcatioti  Willi  an  alkali.  It  re- 
sembles but  h  distinct  from  oleic  acid.  (.'.  S.  ZMsp.,  p.  ami. 

cetln-elaine  (>«e'tin-e-U'in),  n.  A  fat  dissolved 

by  alcohol  from  spermaceti,  and  obtained  by 

evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution, 
cetiosaurian  (se'tl-6-sa'ri-an),  b.    [<  Celiosau- 

rus.    Cf.  #««ri<in.]   A  member  of  the  genus 

(>«o*di»riis. 

Oetiosaurus^  Ceteosaurus  (se'ti-,  se'te-o-sa'- 
rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  si^rrroc,  of  sea-monsters, 
monstrous  (<  •;,  a  sea-monster,  a  whale :  see 
ectu*},  +  eaipoc,  a  lizard.]  A  genua  of  gigantic 
fossil  dinosaurian  reptiles,  the  species  of  which 
attained  a  length  of  from  60  to  70  feet,  found 
in  the  oolite  and  Wealden  formations. 

cetochilid  (se-t^-kil'id),  ».  A  crustacean  of  the 
familv  Crtttchiliilm. 

Oetocnilida  <sc-t$-kll'i-de),  ».  pt.  [NL.,  < 
Cttochilus  +  -iittt.l  A  family  of  copepods,  tak- 
ing name  from  the  genus  CctoeJiilus. 

Cetocbilus  (se-to-ki  lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  idjrof, 
a  whale,  +  r'/iof,  fodder,  forage.]  A  genus  of 
copepod  crustaceans,  tvpical  of  a  familv  f'eto- 
chUiaa;  or  referred  to  "a  family  t  alauihw  :  so 
called  because  a  st>ecies,  CetacJiUus  *rptcntrii>- 
nalis,  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
whales. 

cetological  (se-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  eetology  + 
•teal:  see /of/icvi/.]  Pertaining  to  eetology. 
cetolOgist  (se-tol'd-iist),  n.  [<  eetology  +"-«f.] 
One  versed  in  eetology. 
eetology  ( se-toPo-ji),  a.  [<  Gr.  xfjTOf,  a  whale.  + 
-/.ojioTs  "fiynv,  speak:  see -<>(»//.«.]  Tlie descrip- 
tion or  natural  history  of  cetaceous  animals. 

<Gr. 


is  the 

rose-beetle  or  rose-chafer, 
cetonlan  (s&-to'ni-an),  a.  and  «.   [<  Cetonia  + 
-««J    L  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cetoniina. 

IT.  n.  A  scarabtsoid  beetle  of  the  subfamily 
Cctoniina*. 

Cetonilda  (se-to-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Ce- 
tonia +  -«rf<r.]   The  subfamily  " 
vated  to  the  rank  of  a  family. 

Cetomadit. 

Oetoniine  (ae-to-ni-l'ne),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ceto- 
nia +  -liter.]  '  A  subfamily  of  the  Scarabayida?, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cetonia ;  a  group  of  beau- 
tiful beetles,  the  floral  beetles,  living  among 
plants  and  flowers.  They  have  short  !0  Jointed  an- 
tennae, tlie  last  three  joints  being  elongated  and  lamelll- 
fortu.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors 
wllli  which  many  of  them  are  adorned.  The  typical  genus 
la  Cetonia. 

The  Mb-fanilly  Cttmiina  Is  often  treated  as  a  distinct 
family;  It  la  dlltmntUted  chiefly  by  the  position  of  the 
niraothorarlc  erdmera.  /■aseve,  ZooL  CIsaa,  p.  111. 

Cetorhinid  (se-to-rin'id),  n.  A  selachian  of  the 
family  Celorhinida: 

CetorhinidJB  (se-to-rin'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cetorhinus  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  anarthrous 
sharks,  represented  by  the  genus  Cetorhinus. 
The  teeth  an-  excessively  small :  the  branclilsr  have  long 
frtiurea  ;  the  five  branchial  apertures  are  extremely  cleft, 
almost  girdling  the  neck,  and  the  eyes  an  very  small. 
The  only  certain  species  is  the  basking  shark,  CVforftiNiis 
utajriiNMS. 

cetorhinoid  (sg-to-ri'noid),  a.  and  a.    [<  Ccfo- 
rAinuj  +  -oid.]   £  a.  Of  or  resembling  the  Ce- 
torhinida. 
TT,  n.  A  cetorhinid. 

Cetorhinus  (Rd-bp-ii'mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  s^roc, 
a  whale,  +  ;■<••?,  a  shark  with  a  rough  skin  used 
like  shagreen  for  polishing  wood,  etc.,  lit.  a 
flle  or  rasp.]  The  typical  genus  of  sharks  of 
the  family  CeUrrkinida,  containing  a  species  of 
great  size,  approaching  a  whalo  in  dimensions, 
whence  the  name.  This  is  the  basking-shark, 
('.  maxim  us,  which  attains  a  length,  of  30  feet. 
See  cut  under  bashina-shark. 

cetotollte  ( se-tot'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  *f>rof,  a  whale, 
+  oiv;  (ur-).  an  ear,  +  /.ittof,  a  stone.]  A  name 
of  certain  fossil  cetaceous  ear-bones,  occurring 
in  such  profusion  in  the  Ppper  Tertiary  forma- 
tion, as  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk,  England,  that 
superphosphate  of  potash  is  prepared  from 
them  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  used  as  ma- 
nure for  laud.  The  car-luxies  are  the  tympanic  and  pe- 
trosal, a  characteristic  and  very  durable  part  of  the  skull 
of  cetaceans,  readily  detached  from  the  rest. 

CCtrarate  (s«-tra'r*t). «.  [<  «.frar(ic )  +  -<ifel.] 
A  compound  formed  by  the  combination  of  ce- 

trarie  acid  with  another  substance  , 

cetrarata.  a  conipiHind  of  cetraiic  mtt  win.  _ 

Cetraria  (se-tra'ri-*),  n.    [NL.  (so  called  from 
the  shape  of  the  apothecia),  <  L.  re-fra,  better 
extra,  a  short  Spanish  shield,  proh.  of  Hispanic 
origin.]  A  genus  of 


lichens, 
iAScidea. 


reUted 

have  a 


rigid,  erec,^ 
lug  brown  thallus,  with 
lateral  apothecia.  The 
best  known  species  is  C. 
Idandisa,  or  Iceland 
muea,  whldi  Is  abundant 
'  northern  latitudes 


I) lifts  nor 
■  i  (  rami 


and 

parts  of  the  globe.  It  has 
a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and 


when  wet 


soft 


ing  water  extracts  s  large 
proportion  of  llclientn  or 
lichen-starch,  which  is  a 
modification  of  celluloae. 
repute  formerljr  as  a  remedy  lu  pulmo- 
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ria.   Also  cetrarioul. 


.  [<NL.  re- 
plants of  the 


l  T<  Cetrariti  +  -if.] 
to  the  g 


troria  + 
genus  Cetraria. 
cetraric  (se-trar'ik), 
Uclt»t iu(C  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Cetraria; 
existing  in  or  derived  from  plants  of  tho  genua 
Cetraria.  as  Iceland  moss,  C.  Islandica. - ce- 

trarlO  add,  »  crvstnlllnble  acid  conalituliug  Ul<  bitter 
principle  of  the  lichen  Cttnria.  Undtay. 

cetrarin,  cetrarlne  (ne-tra'rin),  n.  [<  Cetrarui 
+  -i«^,  •«*'•*.]  A  vegetable  substance  extract- 
ed by  alcohol  from  several  lichens,  as  Cetraria 
Islandica  (Iceland  mom)  and  Stieta  vulmonacea. 
It  forma  a  fine  white  powder,  very  bitter  to  the 


cetrarioid  (sd-tra'ri-oid),a.  [<  Cetraria  +  -out.] 
Same  as  eetrarurform. 

^a(^n^e.S^e(S«S 
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of  Sthamocailmt  ojfteinale,  a  bulbous  litia- 
plantof  Mexicoand  Central  America,  with 
long  grass-like  leaves.  The  seeds  hare  a  bitter  acrid 
lute,  are  puiauiiou*  I"  duga  and  cala.aud  have  been  usr-l 
aa  a  nined)  lis  various  complaint*.  They  are  nun  chiefly 
used  an  a  toure*  ut  verstrln.   Also  tatmditl*. 

cevadillic  (sev-a-dink),  a.  [<  cevadilla  +  -ic] 
Same  as  ceradic. 

cevadilliii,cevadllllno(8<>v-a-dil'in),  n.  [<«*- 
adilla  +  -in'-1,  -im*-.]  An  uncrystallizablc  alka- 
loid (Cs^HgaNOg)  obtained  from  ccvadilla. 

cevadin,  cevadine  (sov'a-din),  n.  [  As  ccrtHiYic) 
+  -im-s.]  A  crystallizablo.  alkaloid  (CS2 
H4aN0a)  obtained  from  cevadilla. 

Ceva's  theorem.  Hoe  theorem. 

covin,  cevlne  (se'vin).  a.  (<  cev(adin)  +  -i.s. 
-ine'*.~\  A  decomposition  product  (CjvjHuNOa) 
of  cevadin. 

coylanite  (se-lan'H),  it.  [F.,  =  E.  eeytomfc.] 
Be*  rcylonite. 

Ceyloneae  (sc-lon-es  or  -ex'),  a.  and  a.  [<  Cey- 
lon, otherwise  written  Zeylart,  F.  Ceylon,  etc.,  + 
L«.(H  or  belonging  to  Ceylon,  a  large 
island  lying  to  the  south  of  Hindustan,  now  a 
oolony  of  Great  Britain. 

II.  n.  ting,  and  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Ceylon ;  specifically,  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  native' race  of  Ceylon.  See 
Singhalese. 
Also  Cingalese,  Singhalese,  and  Sinhalese. 

ceylonite  (Be-lon'lt),  n.  [<  Ceylon  +  -ifca.]  A 
dark-colored  ferruginous  variety  of  spinel  from 
Ovlon.   Also  eandite,  ceylanite,  zcylanite. 

Ceylon  mosa,  stone,  etc.   See  the  nouns. 

Ceyx  (se'iks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  «<?wf,  also  itaiiif, 
actaf,  ar/f,  a  sea-bird,  perhapB  the  tern  or  gan- 
nct.   Cf.  Ceeomorpha:.]    In  ornifA.,  a  genus  of 


cAeaf,  etc,  hut  autnetlmea  Anal,  aa  In  each,  ""A  itKUk,  bat 
thin  usually  in  ike  combination  trh  (tee  In  words 

of  old  French  origin,  aa  lu  thair,  cka»;te.  etuu*t  chamber, 
etc  ;  <:0  In  worda  of  modem  French  origin,  in  which  it  baa 
the  modern  French  sound,  sA,  aa  In  ekaitr,  ckampa,tne.  and 
In  awn*  of  older  French  origin,  with  original  cA-*onnd,  as- 
similated to  modern  an,  aa  in  cAamjAiitrn,  rAimfry,  etc; 
(«)  in  worda  of  tireelt  origin,  representing-  tin  fircck  x.  aa 
in  Murut,  fhpie.  etc. ,  being  in  older  word*  of  thin  origin  of- 
ten a  modem  tubatilutiiMi  far  Middle  English,  old  French, 
Middle  Latin, etc., cor  k, ua  hi  CAruf kin, chaw-lean,  ckauto. 
intfe.n^rAVmif.rAirvroron.etc.:  (r»)  in  Scotch  words,  aa  lock. 
In  which  tlut  rJt  \<t  a  cultural  spirant  or  fricative  uttered 
thnjllch  the  lurrowtnl  thruat.  like  the  (irrmau  eh  in  dock, 
ark,  etc, ;  (8)  In  wur-la  of  Sanskrit,  Hindustani,  etc.,  ori- 
gin. In  which  ek  has  the  same  sound  aa  In  English.  .So  hi 
w  ords  of  Spanish  and  Portiifrueae  orlglu.  aa  raiucA,  rita- 
chilla,  anil  in  Russian  and  other  Slavic  worda.  In  which 
the  spelling  tek  lAk,  or  (aa  in  Herman)  Ixk  U  often  ero- 
phirwl  fur  the  single  original  Uuastan  or  Slavic  character. 
Sec  atribiiatitm. 

ch.  An  abbreviation  <<i)  of  chapter,  aud  (6)  of 
church. 

0.  H.  An  abbreviation  (<i)  of  rourf-Aoiiur,  very 
common  in  the  southern  United  States,  and  aa 
far  north  as  southern  Pennsylvania,  as  a  part 
of  town-names:  aa,  Spottgylvania  ('.  ff.\  and 

(6)  Of  CIMtOIH-AosMU?. 

cha  (cha),  a.  [Chinese  ch'a,  t*'a,  etc.,  tea:  see 
fea.J    The  Chinese  word  for  tea  Cha  ssa,  a  tea. 

crrscrt :  a  tea  taatcr. 

(kab'a-Bi).  >i.    Same  as  chabaJte. 

■  (kab'a-zit,-«it),B.  [<Or. 
.>B,lnC'if,  one  of  twenty  species  of  stones  men- 
tioned in  the  poem  llrntiJBw  ("About  stones"), 
ascribed  to  Orpheus  (Webster's  Wet.).]  A 
oral  of  the  zeolite  group  which  occurs  in  r 
bohedral  crystals  of  a  white 


able  and  anomalous  genera  of  passerine  birds, 
having  only  ten  rectnees.  There  are  atx.ut  10  Euro- 
pean and  Aalatlc  s.|wcl<-»,  the  U  n  known  o|  which  U  CVf- 
lia  etftl,  or  fctU  s  biish-wartiler,  found  In  the  countries 
hunicrtni  the  .Mediterranean,  Also  railed  Hvnitn,  H«- 
rorjiu,  AVornir,  tlerbieot,  and  tViuyiAesui. 
cetns  (sd'tuB),  n.  [L.,  <  Or.  «r/ror,  any  sea-mon- 
ster or  largo  fish,  especially  a  whale:  as  a  con- 
stellation, the  Whale.  Ilenee  ectcl,  CcteS.  Ce- 
-  1.  Awhalo.-2.  [cap.]  Asot 
in,  the  Whale,  in  advance  of  < 


It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  cah  luni.  and  stalliiui. 
A  reddish  variety  from  Nova  Scotia  Is  called  aea,l.nlilt  ; 
a  velluwlah  variety  from  the  rei-Uthborhaod  of  llaltlmoro, 
MiLTiland,  luss  been  called  Adydenife. 
Chablis  (slia-ble'),  n.  A  dry  white  French 
wine  of  excellent  ouality,  taking  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Chablis,  near  Auxerre,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vonne. 

cha  bonk,  ch&bnk  (cha-buk'),  n.  [Also  written 
chaiebuei,  repr.  Hind,  chdbuk,  a  whip.]  A  long 
whip :  specifically,  the  whip  used  in  the  East  for 
inflicting  corporal  punishment. 

Irng  forward  that  Fakir,  and  cat  his  robe  Into  tatters 
on  hia  back  with  your  t 

Cnaca  tka'ka),  a.  [NL.,  from  native  E.  Ind. 
name.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Chacidae.—  2.  [I.  c]  A  fish  of  this  genus.  Also 
ehnka. 

chacet,  r.  and  n.    A  former  spelling  of  cAn.«c. 

(chft-chft-la'kft),  n.    limitative  of 


Wttgflshers,  of  the 
family  DocrlotisMsT,! 


and  snb- 

ly />a«i»nis<r,  ehar»<-terixed  by  havingouly 
three  developed  toes.  The  typo  Is  C.  tridactulo. 

ml  the  East 


There  are 


pare,  cc 
tion  of  t 


Thw  CoiwtHUtinn  Cetiis.—  I'rca*  rtalsmy's  dssrHpnon. 

It  was  anciently  pictured  as  some  kind  of  ma- 
rine animal,  possibly  a  seal.— 3.  [cop.]  [NL.] 
A  genus  of  whales. '  BrUmn,  1750. 

cetyl,  cetyle  fse'til),  ».  [<  L.  eetus,  a  whale  r«ee 
(vftsa),  +  -y/.]  An  alcoholic  radical  (ClvH3-,) 
stipposed  to  exist  in  a  series  of  compounds  ob- 
tatned  from  spermaceti  and  tseeswax. 

cetylene  (sd'ti-lrn),  it.    Same  as  cetrnr. 

cetyllc  (se-til'ik  l,  (t.  [<  o  tyl  +  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  eetvl:  as,  eeti/lie  alcohol. 

GeuthorhynchUB  (su-tho-ring'kns^,  n.  [NL,  ir- 
reg.< Or.siifi rr,  hide, bury  ( =  K.AidVl),  +  />!'-}  tor, 
snout.]  A  genus  of  rhynchophorous  beetles,  of 
the  famil  v  Currulionidtr  or  weevils.  The  lame  are 
scry  destructive  to  the  turnip.  C.  auimilit  U  the  luniiti- 
seed  weevil ,  c.  amtrarttu,  the  charlock  weevil ;  C.  j-fen- 
roWi./ivsiT,  the  turnip  gall  weevil,    Also  Cfutrfkynfkvi. 

cevadic  (s«-vad'ik),  a.  [Abbr.  form  of  rcrvi. 
dillic,  q.  y.~]  1.  lielating  or  pertaining  to  cevn- 
dilla. — 2.  Existing  in  or  derived  from  ceva- 
dilla:  as.  eceadie  acid.-oevaalc  add.  a  volatile 

fatty  arid  obtained  from  Sek,rm<nt«lim  finals  (yen. 
frwu.  .Satwd.7/,11.  It  appear.  In  needle  like  er> stals.  Alao 
called  eeeadiUif  <vsj  ami  ow/A,rfcrot.,iu'.-  oc'.f, 

cevadilla.  cebadilla  (sev-,  seb-a-dil'tt),  n.  [= 

F.  ciraditle,  <  Sp.  ccradill't,  usually  eebndillo.  = 
Pg.  ertttdilha  (NL.  stihadilln),  cevadilla,  dim.  of 
Sp.  cerada,  usually  erlmda,  =  I'g.  errada  =  Cat. 
etrada  =  Pr.  virndit.  burlev;  <  Pg.  rerar  =  Sj>, 
cebar,  feed,  <  L.  cibare,  feed,  <  eihu»,  food.]  The 


Cf.  [Oontr.  of  L.  co«/<r,  impv.  of  con/erre,  corn- 
collate:  see  confer,  collate.]  A  contrac- 
the  Latin  confer,  compare. 
0.  O.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  couti 
eral,  and  (6)  of  consul-general. 
C.  g.  8.  The  usual  abbreviation  of  centimeter- 
gram-sceond  (which  see.  under  <vnfin«-f<r>:  aa, 
the  c.  g.  s.  svstem  of  physical  units. 
Ch.  [(IX  ME.  cA  initial,  cA.  ccA,  later  tVA,  medial 
(in  earlier  ME.  never  final,  being  in  its  origin 
duo  to  a  following  e  or  t),  <  AS.  c  (orig.  or  in- 
flexi ve ),  followed  by  vowel  c  (rr,  ea,  e a ),  i,  or  f/, 
the  c  in  such  case  being  usually  pron.  as  a  {w»la- 
talized  k.  as  in  ceaster,  E.  ehes'trr,  cist,  E.  cA**f, 
cild,  E.  child,  iricee.  E.  witch,  hicalc  (Airy'cc),  K. 
kAiVA,  etc.  ('J)  <  ME.  cA  initial,  cA.  rarely  rcA 
(or  later  o"A)tnedial  ( see  above),  <OF.  cA  (pron. 
as  mod.  E.  cA,  i.  <•..  fv»A,  but  in  mod.  F.  simply 
*A ;  sco  below),  <  L.  c,  under  conditions  like 
(hose  mentioned  above.  (3)<  mud.  F.  <-A,  pron. 
sA,  (4)  <  I*.,  etc.,  <-A,  <  Or.  x.  an  aspirated  form 
of  k,  L.  c,  whence  the  T,.  spelling  rA.  (ft)  Sc., 
var.  r;A,  repr.  MF..  ah.  A,  ,r,  AS.  h,  etc..  or  Gael, 
or  other  forms  of  tills  puiatal  sound,  UknU.  rA, 
aspirated  form  of  orig,  c  or  I:,  as  in  0.  irncArn 
=  AS.  ororcirts,  E.  crock;  etc.  (6)  In  Ski.  Ilind., 
etc.,  seo  def.]  A  common  English  digraph,  of 
various  origin  and  pronunciation,  in  native 
English  wonts .It  la  always  pronounced  teA,  ticing  a  ctim- 
pound  sound  consisting  of  n  I  prodiu^-d  at  the  sA-[M>lnt. 
followed  by  an  *A  in  Intimate  union,  so  that  the  sound  is 
commonly  rcgardeii  as  one.  arid  is  in  many  languages,  as 
in  Saiidkrit,  Ilindu-tani.  Kiistiun,  etc..  pn«vifleit  with  a 
simple  character.  In  Spanish  it  Is  denoted  by  cA  a*  In 
Eriglkfh,  I'lil  the  sjmtwd  Im  regard**!  mid  ntinici  IrAe,  pro- 
r«>une*si  chal  as  a  sltuHe  character  I'l  icparate  alphsbeti- 
ciitplaee.  Ck^  liK  U  tli>- surd  c.nehite ,,f  J  =  ,frA.  (Seej.) 

"i  oecirra— (I)  in  words  of  Anglo  Saion  ori- 
rda  usually  Initial,  aa  In  cAiW,  cAoeae, 


the  bird's  cry.]  The  Texan  guan.  Orf«(s*  r*fti/o 
macealli :  a  gallinaceous  bird  of  the  family  Vra- 
oVfsT  and  Bubfamily  I'enelopiner,  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  23  inches  long  and  as  in  extent  of  wings,  of  a  dark- 
olive  color,  brightening  to  lustrous  green  on  the  tail,  and 
changing  to  plumbeous  on  the  head  ;  the  lower  parts  ure 
of  a  dingy,  (indefinable  color.  It  Is  easily  dotueatlcated, 
and  la  said  to  be  sotoetiiiKW  used  as  a  game-fowl.  It  in- 
habitathe  valley  of  the  KloOrandeand  thence  southward. 
The  name  la  variously  sjielled,  the  orthography  here  given 
l>eing  the  usual  one. 
chacid  (ka'sid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Chacida: 
Chacidte  (ka'si-de),  n.  ;>f.  [NL.,  <  CAneo  + 
-idnr.  J  A  family  of  nematognathous  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Chaca.  The  head  and  front  of  the 
body  are  much  depresaed  ;  the  true  dorsal  tin  is  short  and 
anterior ;  the  adi|MSH>  U  replaced  by  a  rayed  dorsal,  w  hich 
Is  confluent  with  the  caudal ;  the  true,  anal  la  short,  and 
there  is  a  second  anal  corresponding  to  the  aocotid  dorsal 
ami  also  continent  with  the  caudal ,  each  pectoral  An  lias 
a  strong  spine,  and  the  ventrals  are  moderately  far  back. 
The  family  is  represented  by  an  Indian  freah-water  flah, 
CAnru  fopAi'aidVa  By  moat  ichthyologist*  the  species  ia  re- 
ferred to  the  family  *Y(«r.a>.  and  varlooaly  regarded  aa 
representative  of  a  subfamily  (t'Aociisfli),  a  group  (CAnona), 
or  a  cohort  (t'Ancini). 

Chacina  (ka-si'n*).  ».  j>l.  [NL..  <  Chaca  + 
-i«a'-!.J  In  Otluther's  system  of  classification, 
a  group  of  Silurida  homaloptcrn;  having  tho 
gill-membranes  confluent  with  the  skin  of  the 
broad  isthmus,  tho  dorsal  and  anal  fins  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
former  with  a  strong  spine,  the  posterior  and 
ited  with  the  caudal,  and  tho  \ 


The  group  is  the  same  as  tho 


•  •■«(-—■— 

Tile  digraph  cA  .  *-< 
gin,  being  in  auch  ■ 


the  anal  united 

trals  six-rayed. 

family  Chacida: 
Chacinae  (ka-si'ne),  «.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Chaca  + 

-inn:.]  The  Chacida  considered  as  a  subfamily 

of  Sitnrid<r:  same  as  Chacida: 
Chacini  l  ka-si'ui).  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  (Afieo  +  -in*.] 

In  Blocker's  system  of  classification,  a  cohort 

of  the  family  Silurida::  same  as  Chacida: 
chack 1  (chak).  r.  /.  [Sc.:  cf.  chock3,  chuck*,  and 

cAecA-l,  t\]  1.  To  bruise,  nip,  or  pinch  by  jamming 

or  squeezing  accidentally:  as,  to  cArir*-  one's 

flnger  in  shutting  a  door.— 2.  To  cut  by  a  «ud- 
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II*  seasoned  I 
viuil.io.  "to 
at  an*  prececaejy , " 


chack 

den  stroke.— 3.  To  take  hold  of  suddenly.— 4. 
In  tic  manffft,  to  jerk  or  toss  (the  head),  as  u 
horse,  in  order  to  slacken  the  strain  of  (he  bridle. 
chack3  (chak),  it.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  sliirht 
repast;  luncheon;  asnack:  as, ''acaori'of  din- 
ner," (Salt.  Also  check,  chatt.  [Scotch.] -Fam- 
ily Chack.  •  family  dinner ;  *  dinner  or  luncheon  tnja- 
rnlut,  ur  without  special  preparation  or  formality. 

imi  by  a  kind  anil  boapitnhic  In 
1  take  part  o'  his/n mil  v  ■«* a- 1 , 
.Scuff,  Rob  Boy,  axiv. 

chack1,  chacker,  cback-bird  (chak,  chak'er, 
chak'  bt'rd  l,  n.  [Sc.  chack,  also  check,  and  comp. 
ttane-chaekcr,  -checker,  the  wheat  ear.  also  the 
stonechat ;  var.  of  chat3.]  Local  British  names 
of  the  wheat  var,  Saricola  amanthe.  Hon  tagn. 

chack4  (chak ),  n.  and  r.  A  Scotch  form  of  caeca". 

chackle  (chaik'l),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chadded, 
ppr.  chacktinq.  [Var.  of  chatter;  cf.  cAaci-l, 
eiafl.]    To  chatter.    [Pror.  Eng.] 

chackBtone  (chak'stdn),  it.  Aiackstone.  [Eng.] 

chacma  (chak'mK),  a.  The  Hottentot  name  of 
a  South  African  baboon,  Cfnocephaltuiporcariiu). 

chaco  (cbak'6),  a.  [8.  Am  it.  J  The  native  name 
of  an  unctuous  earth  found  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
which  is  made  into  pats  and  eaten  with  choco- 
late. 

chaconne,  chacone  isha-kon',  -kdn'),  a.  [<  F. 
cAaooiiiw  =  It.  CMiCOJisMi,  <  8p.  chactma,  a  dance, 
an  air.]  1.  An  old  dance  or  aaraband,  proba- 
bly of  Moorish  or  Spanish  origin.- 2.  A  mu- 
sical  composition  in  the  movemeut  of  such  a 
dance,  in  slow  tempo,  usually  in  triple  rhythm, 
and  properly  consisting  of  a  series  of  varia- 
tions upon  a  ground-bass  of  eight  bars'  length. 
It  closely  resembles  the  passacaglia. 

chacurn  (cha-ko'ro),  ».  [S.  Amer.]  The  na- 
tive name  of  Bueoo  chacitru,  a  South  American 
barbel  or  puff-bird,  barred  above  with  brown 
and  black,  having  two  black  stripes  on  each  side 
of  the  head  and  a  very  stout  red  lieak. 

chad1  (chad),  a.  It.  An  obsolete  form  of  shad. 
-2.  The  name  in  Cornwall.  England,  of  the 
young  of  tho  common  sea-bream,  Pagellu*  cm- 
trotlnnttu. 

chad-  (chad),  n.  [E.  dial.  var.  of  chat*,  q.  v.] 
1.  A  dry  twig:  same  as  chat*. —  2.  Dry.  bushy 
fragmcnts  found  among  food.  [Prov.  Eng.  in 
both  senses,  usually  in  plural.] 

"am  (chad'am)"  n.    [E.  Ind.]    An  imagi- 
'  money  nf  account  in  some  parts  of  Ana, 
representing  25  cowries,  or  2T  mills.  Simmond*. 
chadar,  a.   See  chuddar. 

(Aaddlig  (chad'ing),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  •chad3, 
r„  <  chad3,  II.]   (rathering  twigs.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

chadlock  (cbad'lok),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
charlock. 

chad-penny  (ehad'pen'i),  a.    A  contribution 
made  at  \Vhitauuday  to  aid  in  keeping  in  repair 
Lichfield  cathedral.  England, whic 
to  Su  Chad.    [Local,  Eng.l 

chanichthyid  (kf-nik'thi-iu),  n. 
family  L'hanichthyida: 

Chanichthyida  (ke-nik-thi'i-de), 
<  t'hantehtiyt  +  -loin-.]  A  family  _ 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  C'Atritic*- 
fAy*.  and  including  those  SotothcnoUIca  which 
have  the  snout  produced  and  spatuliform,  the 
body  mostly  naked,  and  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first 
of  which  is  short  and  the  second  long.  The 
few  species  known  are  confined  to  the  antarctic 
seas. 

Chanichthys  (ke-uik_'this),  n.  _[NL.,  irrcg.  < 


is 

A  fish  of  the 

a.  pi.  [NL., 
of  acanthu 
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«),  n. ;  pi, 

jrojrij,  long,  loose,  flowing  hair,  a  horse's  mane, 
etc.]  In  --oof.,  a  bristle;  a  seta:  used  chiefly 
in  composition. 

Chxtetes  (kct'Mez),  n.   Same  as  Chattta. 
Chatetida  i);0 -t<  fi-de),  a.  pi.  Same  as  Chati- 
tidtc. 

Chatlfera  (krMif'e-r*),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  chati/enu:  see  rA<rti/m>iur.  and  cf.  CA<rt<>- 
phoral.  I  An  ordinal  or  other  group  of  gepby- 
reans  which  have  cbietie  or  sctie.  They  arc  char- 
acterised by  having  two  strong  ventral  bristle*.  Uietnouth 
at  the  biue  of  the  probnacta,  and  the  anua  terminal.  The 
crimp  contains  the  famillca  Ediiuridt*  ami  BonriMdtw,  and 
is  distinguished  from  Achiwia.    Also  called  A  mtnto. 

Chattferi  (k^tif'o-ri),  a.  pi.  [NL,  pi.  of  eAoi- 
tifrrua :  see  <^<rn7eroiui.]   Same  as  Chatifera. 

ch&tlferous  ( ke-tif 'e-rus),  a.  K  NL.  ehatij'cria, 
<  chata,  q.  v.,  T  L.  ferre  —  E.  oeart.  Cf.  chato- 
phorous.}  Bearing  chetaB  or  bristles ;  aetifer- 
ous  or  setigerou* ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Chatifera. 

Chatites  (ket'i-tez),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  xairv, 
mane  (NL.  chata.  bristle),  +  >M*,  stone.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Chatitida.  Also 
Chatetes. 

Chatitida  (ke-tit'i-de),  it.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cha- 
tites +  -trftr.]  A  family  of  fossil  tabulate  cor- 
als occurring  in  several  geological  formations, 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Pormian.  Also  CAte- 
tctuia. 

ChjetOcercTIB  (ke-to-ser'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
xai'V,  mane  (NL.  chata,  bristle),  +  ar/wof,  tail.] 
1.  A  genus  of  humming-birds.  G.  R.  Gray, 
1853. — 2.  A  genus  or  subgenus  of  kangaroo- 
rats,  of  the  family  DasgurUUt  and  subfamily 
Jkugurinas  or  1'hascologalina.  It  ii  detached  from 
PktueuliHtalt  on  account  o(  the  created  conipreaard  tall  and 
the  tack  of  mie  lower  premolar  tooth.  C.  crittieanda  la 
the  trpe.    Srr/I,  lBoU 

Chatoderma  (ke-to-der'mk),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
t'li'.';.  mane  (NL.  chata,  bristle),  +  viptta, skin.] 
1 .  A  genus  of  supposed  gephyrean  worms  hav- 
ing minute  calcined  spines  in  the  integument, 
whence  the  name :  now  regarded  as  a  genus  of 
gastropodous  molluaks,  and  made  the  type  of 
an  order  Chatodcrmata.  Locen,  1843. — 2.  [Used 
as  a  plural.]  Same  as  Chatodcrmata.  Lankc*- 
tcr,  Eneyc.  Brit. 

Chatodermata  (ke-to-der'ma-tjl),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  C'A<rtorfrr»ta(/-).]  An  order  of  shell-less 
lsopleural  gastropods,  represented  by  the  genus 
('A<rrVxi>rma. 

ChatodermatldSB  (ke'to-der-mat'i-de),  a.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  (-A«t<KiVr!i««i(l-)  +  -idtr.]  Tho  family 
of  gastropods  which  is  represented  by  the  ge- 
nus Chatodcrma.  The  body  b  Tcrmlform  and  anb- 
cyHndrtcal,  with  a  awelllnit  at  each  end,  the  anterior  oral 
and  the  poatcrior  anal :  the  inteatlne  luu  a  hepatic  aac  ; 
there  are  two  anal  branchiae;  and  there  la  a  median, 
atrong,  chitinoua  pharyngeal  tooth,  corrcajtoiuling  to  the 


Chatophora 

Chartodontida :  so  named  from  the  slender  bria- 
tle-like  character  of  the  teeth,  which  are  closely 
crowded  together.  To  It  have  been  referred  at  time* 
nut  only  all  live  CArrfodoiir «l«\  Isit  some  oilier  |.<nn«  little 
related  bj  It,  By  most  lata  writers  it  It  restricted  to  such 
specie*  as  f.  enjaHotfiw  arvrl  C.  lurtuta. 
Chatodonida  (ke-to-don'i-de).  a.  pi.  Same  as 
Chatodontida  as  used  by  former  writers.  &ir<iin- 
«oa,  1830. 

chatodont  (ke'to-dont),  a.  and  n.   I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Chatodontoidta  or  L'hatodontitla. 
Sir  J.  Richardson. 
II.  n.  Same  as  rhatodontid. 

chatodontid  (ke-to-don'tid),  a.  A  fish  of  the 
family  ('hatodoHlida. 

Chatodontida  (ke-to-don'ti-de),  «.  pi.  [NL., 

<  f  v.W  +  -idfi.]    A  family  of  aeanthop- 

teryglan  or  spiny-finned  fishes,  typified  by  the 
genus  Chatoaon,  of  varying  limits  with  differ- 
ent writers.  By  former  writer*  It  »st  n**d  for  *  group 
corrwpondliig  to  that  called  by  many  Ichthyologists  .S^uo- 


BtMaats.   By  late  Ichthyologist*  It  I*  restricted  to  rh.r 
todmioidm,  with  a  single  entire 
"  ent  below,  and  the 

by  a  ail 


le  entire  doraal  fin.  branchial  aper. 
and  the  post-temporal  bones  un 
with  the 


le,  DKitt  of  which  frenuent 
dly  remarkable  for  tlx  con- 


 1  of  typical  gastropoda.    The  only  known  specie*  la 

the  Chtrtoderma  nitijulum  of  the  European  aeaa. 

chatodennatoua  (ke-W-dtr'ma-tus),  <j.  [< 
ChaUntcrma(t-)  +  -oim.I  Having  a  chatiferous 
integument ;  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Chirtotlrrmata. 

Chatodlpterua  (ke-KMlip'tc-ms),  ».  [NL.,  < 
Ohmt»(S*i + Or.  f 


Ur.  ^tuwrs1,  gape,  +  irfltf.  fish.]  A  genus  of 
acantbopterygiau  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
TArraicA  thyida. 
chanopsid  |  ke-nop'sid),  a. 
CAariuip*io!fr. 

Chanopsida  k." -rmp'si-de),  n.  pi. 
Ckanvpmn  +  nder.]  A  family  of  MM 
es,  represented  by  the  genus  Chami/iti*.  The 

btsly  Is  elongated,  compressed,  and  naked  J  tbe  bend  elon- 
gated and  wilii  the  post  ocular  region  much  developed  ; 
the  branchUiatega]  membrane  coiisjiscumjub  cateroall)  and 
free  from  the  throat ;  the  doraal  An  long,  w  lib  the  anterior 
rays  Inarticulate  and  the  remainder  articulate;  and  the 
ventral*  a  little  iu  advance  of  the  |*x  torals  and  havlisg 
two  or  three  rays.  Tlim  <>nly  known  s)iecli-s  u  the  f'Ais- 
w>i>ti4  occfi.Kui,  a  rare  list)  »f  Uie  C'arilibcan  sea. 

Chanopaia  (k(-nop'sis).  n.  [NL.  (0111,  1«W). 
irreg.  <  tir.  ^nitrrr,  yawn,  +  look,  face.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  t'hanopsidir, 

Charophyllum  (ke-ivj-fil'um),  s.  [NL.,  in  L. 
charcphi/lum  (usually  cutc/oIi'stim,  >  ult.  E.  cAcr- 
n/).<  Or.  tr«(ifOi>>OT,  chervil:  see  chcrnl.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Umbcllifrra,  con- 
sisting of  about  30  species,  natives  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  The  more  common  European 
species  are  popularly  called  chervil  (which  see). 


rather  small  or  moderate 
coral  reef*.  They  «re  gem 
tni*t  ami  Iwanty  of  tlioir  « 

Ciluitodontina  (ke'to-don-H'na).  s.  pi.  [NL.,< 
( 'aarfoufon(f-)  +  -ina*.]  In  Ounthers  system  of 
classification,  the  first  group  of  £r/Hanripinii«*. 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  palatine  and 
vomerine  teeth :  nearly  the  same  as  the  family 
Chatodontida  of  recent  authors. 

chatodontoid  (ke-to-don'toid).  a.  and  a.  L  o. 
Kesembling  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Chatotlontoidca. 
II.  a.  A  member  of  the  Chatodontoidca. 

Chatodontoidea  (ke'td-don-toi'de-a),  n.  pL 
[NL.,  <  Chatodon(t-)  +'  -oideti.]  A'superfam- 
ily  of  chietodont  fish  es.  It  contains  several  fami- 
ne*, having  pitcnllarly  miNlirled  vrTtrbrav  and  baslocclpl- 
tat  tMwie,  vertically  estcoded  lamellar  upper  pharyngeal 
bonca,  and  a  much  conipreaaed  lasly  with  II*  Intrgument 
encroaching  upon  the  dorsal  and  anal  flna. 

chatognath  (kti'tog-nath),  n.andn.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tbe  ChatOffHatha ;  ehtctognathous. 

IT  \  member  of  the  Cha-tognatha. 
Chatognatha  (kv-tog'n*-ihn),  «.  pi.  [NL.. 
neut.  pi.  of  cArrtof/saiAiM :  see  rArffojrKafAotr^.l 
A  group  of  trans|tarent  animals  consisting  of 
tho  family  SagitHda,  the  affinities  of  which  are 
still  undetermined.  Tliey  resemble  the  nemaudd 
and  uligoclueboi*  annelbl*  in  structure,  while  their 


A  genus  of  chatodontoid  fishes,  of  the  family 

Ephippiida.  C.  /*6cr  l«  •  specie*  of  the  Atlantic  court 
of  V.irth  .tmc^i.a,  I.K-ally  known  as  the  mamfith  and 
;«ir/)#  (hut  very  rlilfrrent  fn.m  the  r..rgy  of  New  V.irkX 
r*.  runafstj  Is  a  specie*  of  tbe  1'acltlc  coast. 

Chatodon  (kO'ty-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  XfJlrfj 
mane  (NL.  chirtu,  bristle),  +  odoir  (ocVjvt-i  —  E. 
foofA.]  The  typical  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 


utode  of  dcvelo|rmciil  Is  peculiar,  presenting  socue  puiula 
of  reaemblance  to  first  of  brachlo|ioi1s  aivd  ecblnoderma 
TImj  group  I*  now  mad*  a  separate  class  of  the  branch 
IVrjit/s. 

chatognathons  (ke-tog'na-thus),  a.  [<  NL. 
ehataguathui.  <  Or.  vornj,  mane  (NL.  chata, 
bristle),  +  rrithc,  jaw.  1  PcHaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  CktctoaHfitha. 

Chetomium  (ke-to'mi-uin),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or. 
^nir^,  mane  (NL.  chata,  bristle).]  A  genus  of 
ascomycetons  fungi  which  grow  upon  paper 
(sometimes  in  books),  straw,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, frequently  producing  red  or  yellow 
spots.  Hi*  fnirtlflratlon  consist*  of  superficially  bonis 
p>  rUbccU,  cbdhed  with  hairs  or  minute  bristles  *iot  con- 
taining asci  and  spon-a  Tbe  asci  are  very  dellcnt«a,  and 
are  eiLtfly  mptured,  so  that  only  the  spore*  are  com- 
nionly  seen. 

Chatonottu (ke-tiVno'tua),  n.  |NL.,<  Or.  Ta,n?. 
mane  (NL.  chata',  bristle),  +  luroc,  ihe  hack.] 
A  genus  of  miuute  aquatic,  worm-like  animals 
of  uncertain  position,  referred  by  Ehretibcrg 
to  the  rotifers,  by  Ihijardin  to  the  infiison- 
»ns;  and  thev  are'pbsced  by  some  writers  with 
IchtkyidiMM  in  the  order  of  olignchs-toits  an- 
nelids,  and  by  others  with  lehlhifidium  and 
M»e  related  genera  in  a  separate  class  <;<i#- 
tri'trirhti. 

Chatophora1  (ko-tof'o-ril),  n.  ;i(.  [NL..  neut. 
pi.  of  rhalopkorus :  see  cialnfthorout. ]  In  roof., 
a  division  of  annelids  including  those  which 
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 1  rlvrnns. 

Of*  UABTh  »  rr.-^pnrr  a  I*- 
tog  pruJuced  in  Mth  c*U. 
(From  1-e  M*vat  and  D»- 

,..,>,..    .    '  1  »|U  tte«t.l  .t« 


of  setigcroua  feet  orparapodia, 
as  the  oligochctous  Bin  1  ]K>- 
lychteU  >us  formn  of  worms, 
and  the  suctorial  forms, 
or  leeches.  The  group  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  (he 
claw  Annelida  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  term. 
Chaetophoraa(kf-tof'o-r]l), 
n.  X'i  I t-  in  sing,  of  «•»«- 
lophorM* :  see  chatopho- 
rous.]  In  6of.,  the  prfnci- 
pal  genus  of  the  Chatopho- 
rooftr. 

ChtBtophoracess  (k^-tof-^- 
rii'*f-a).'i.J'l.  [NL,<CA»> 
tophora*  +  -acea.]  A  fam- 
ily of  filamentous  green 
fresh-water  or  rarely  ter- 
restrial slgte,  belonging 
to  the  Chtorosporetr,  and 
characterised  by  bristle- 
like  tips  on  terminal  ap- 
pendages. Cluetophora  ib 
the  principal  genus,  and  ( '. 
elegant  a  common  species. 
chaBtophoroua  (kfi-tof'o-rus),  a.  [<  NT-,  chato- 
phormi  (cf.  cA<e»(/ero*»),  <  Gr.  raiYr?,  mane  (NL. 
ehata,  bristle),  +  -f<W>  <  tV<»  =  K.  6«w».] 
Bearing  bristles;  setigerous  or  setiferous ;  chav 
tiferous;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Chastophora, 

chsetopod  (ke'to-pod),  <i.  and  n.  L  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  ChtrlojxKln.  Also  ehaiiopotiom. 

JX  «.  An  annelid  or  worm  of  the  order  CAtr- 
topoda. 

Chastopoda  (kf-top'o-d»).  R.  vl  [NL.,  <  Or. 
Xahri,  mane  (NL.  ehcrta,  bristle),  +  >tdic  (to*-) 
=  E./oo(.]  1.  In  some  systems  of  zoological 
classification,  a  prime  division  or  branch  of  a 
phylum  of  the  auimal  kingdom  called  Apven- 
dicutaUi,  consisting  of  two  classes,  Otiyixhala 
and  Potyehata ;  in  this  sense  contrasted  with 
Rotifera  (alone)  and  Unathopoda  (Arlhropoda 
Indiscriminately).  K.  JC.  Lankalcr.  [Little 
i. m  i  1.1 — 2.  Ordinarily,  an  order  or  subclass  of 
the  class  Annelida,  with  dorsal  branchis?  and 
non-suctorial  mouth.  Th«y  are  martt 
ann-IMa  not  dlalinctly  M«m»iit<Kt,  and  with 
gerous  fee*  or  parapodl*.  wbance  the  name.   There  U  • 


family  Cuptelida;  the  spine-tailed  swifts:  so 
called  because  the  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers 
project  beyond  the  webs  in  a  hard,  sharp  point  chafe  (chaf),  n, 


chaff 

Shp  ton  U  atrong.  and  might  out  ehaift  In  vain 
Against  them.  Bryant,  The 


Agea,  at.  M. 

[<  chafe,  V.1    1.  Heat  excited 
u    [Rare.]— 2.  An  irritated  mental 


,  arising  from  continued  provocation 
or  annoyance;  heated  impatience  or  anger, 
especially  under  restraint  or  a  sense  of  Injury; 
a  fretful  tendency  or  state  ;  vexation. 


tlanier,  t  S1L 


There  are  many  turcica,  the  beat-known  of 
which  U  the  coninxm  tlack  ohimiiey-twtft  ol  the  I  nlted 


SUtra,  Chalura  petagiea. 

2.  A  genus  of  gastrotrichous  Sema  torhyncha.— 

3.  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  ifacqnarl, 
1851. — 4.  A  genus  of  protozoans. 

Ohaturlna (ke-tu-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [Mi.,<  Cnorfurti, 

1,  +  -uiif.]  A  subfamily  of  non-passerine  fissi- 
rostral  birds,  of  the  familv  Cuptelid*  or  swifts; 
the  spine-tailed  swifts,  differing  from  the  typi- 
cal swift*  or  Cupnetina  in  having  the  normal 
ratio  of  the  phalanges  (2.  3,  4,  S).  The  genera 
arc  Ourtura,  Colloealia,  Vendrochelidon,  Cypse- 
loide»,  and  Xephacctc*. 

chseturinc  (ke-tu'rin),  a.  Spine-tailed,  as  a 
swift. ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vha-lurina!. 
chafa  (elvaf),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  chafed,  pnr.  chaf- 
ing. [<  ME.  ehanfen,  warm,  heat,  <  OF.  ehau- 
fer,  F.  chauffer,  warm,  =  Pr.  calfar,  <  L.  ealefa- 
cere,  make  warm,  <  caltrc,  be  warm,  +  facere, 
make.  Of.  caUfacicnt,  calefy,  and  see  chaff*.] 
L  trans.  If,  To  heat;  make  warm. 

That  the  ltauim*  upbende 
The  cellea  forto  chera  and  <*o«yV  olofte. 

Palladia!,  Hnahcmdrie  <E.  E.  T.  B.X  P.  4a. 

2.  To  excite  heat  in  or  make  warm  by  friction : 
stimulate  to  warmth  by  rubbing,  as  with  the 
hands:  ss,  to  chafe  the  limbs. 


buU„..u,tfc.  ^lim& 

chafer1  (cha'fer),  n.    [<  ME.  'chafer,  <  AS. 
ceafor,  ctafer,  a  beetle  (tr.  of  L.  bruehut:  see 
lintchus),  -  D.  JLerer  =  OH.  AVrrv  (gloss.)  m 
OHO.  cherar,  cheearo,  MHO.  kerer,  kefere,  O. 
kdfer,  a  chafer ;  root  uncertain : 
cf.  MHO.  kifen,  kiffen,  gnaw.J 
A  name  commonly  given  to 
several  species  of  lamellicorn 
beetles,  Searabaidtr.  Tlie  tnrlan- 
cbuly  roM^hafcr,  Euphoria  titettin- 
chUttn,  a  familiar  example,  f«e<U  «|n>n 
flowon  or  upon  the  aap  exuded  from 
■-onnded  treea,  but  In  the  autumn,  aiut 
eflprrlaUy  In  dry  aeaaons,  not  Infre- 
qaentlr  attaclu  and  injnna  rijie  fruit 
of  all  dexrititiuiia,  a*  Ktupca,  figa,  and 
njtton-bulla.   The  European  cockcha- 
fer, Mttotantha  rulmrit,  la  In  habit  and  puaitlon  tt>c  ana- 
logue  of  Ui*  American  May-beetle  or  Juiie-hng. 
chafer-  (cha'fer),  ».    f <  chafe  +  -er* .  ]    1 .  One 
or  that  which  chafes.— 2f.  A  vessel  for 
water,  food,  etc. ;  a  chafing-dish. 
WattT  In  eha/tr  for  l^rdyeaj re. 


rr,  «v«^>  " 

* 


who 


(E.  E.  T.  R.),  p.  S14. 


•etl-        n_<  .k.  1.1,1  1,1.  I,ml  HH  her  ] 


hart,hedL»«l*l!ll. 

ftiksprt 


moat  formi,  and  the  aeiea  are  zcnerally 
TlUa  order  la  a  large  and  Important  immp  of 
uiulliea,  which  baa  recclred  many  namet,  and  to 
which  varyiiut  llmiu  have  iieen  uiiiiutd  ;  ItUnuwuaaally 
divided  Into  Otigoetiata  and  I'oiydhmt*. 

chsetopodoua  (kv-top'o-dns).  a.  [<  Chattopoda 
+  -Ouvr.l    Hume  as  cha-toi/oft. 

Chastops  (ke'tops). ».  [NL.  (Swalnson,  1B37),  < 
Or.  xa'rv,  mane  (NL.  clurta,  bristle),  +  ty,  eye, 
face]  A  notable  genus  of  turdoid  passerine 
birds  of  Africa :  so  called  from  the  bristly  rictus 
which  they  possess.  C.frenatns  is  at.  example. 

Chxtopteride  (k6-top-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
ChaUipteruji,  1,  +  -w/«r.]  A  family  of  annelids, 
usually  referred  to  the  order  Chatopoda,  some- 
times to  the  CcpAo/ofrrancAia.  The  body  la  elon- 
gated and  Kttmi'ntcd  into  tevtral  dlialmllar  n-irinni ;  the 
dorsal  apiirridagea  «<  the  miililk'  aegiiH'nta  are  ulatc  aiui 
ofteu  louat*,  and  they  tiaually  have  2  or  4  very'  long  ten. 
tacukar  cirri.   The  anlmaU  live  In  parchment-like  tuba. 

Ohsetopterufl  (ke-top'to-ms),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
XmTn,  mane  (NL.  cA<r?n,  bristle),  +  trrrpw, 
wing.]  1.  The  tvpical  genus  of  the  family 
Chatopterida-.  C.  'pergamcHUHXu*  is  a  West  In- 
dian species. — 2.  A  genus  of  spnroid  fishes. 

ChatOBOma  fko-to-so'iuM).  fNU,  <  Or.  roin?, 
mane  (NL.  cAnrfa,  bristle),  +  eitfia,  body.]  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Vhatosomida; 
havlug  a  double  row  of  short  knobbed  rods  on 
the  ventral  surface  in  front  of  the  anus.—  2.  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 

Chaetosomidffi  (ke-t9-s6'mi-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,< 
Chatotoma,  1,  4-  -i</<r.]  A  family  of  marine 
worms  of  uncertain  position,  usually  referred 
to  the  order  ScmatokUn,  and  considered  to  have 
relationship  with  the  Chirtognatha  l.Sagitla). 

OhatOBpira  (k6-t6-spl'rli),  n.  [NL.  (Lach- 
maun,  1«56),  <  Gr.  x"'"v,  mane  (NL.  c*<rfri, 
bristle),  +  irriipa,  a  foil,  spire.]  A  genus  of 
heterotrichous  lnfusoriaus,  of  the  group  of  tho 
atentors  or  trumpet-animalcules,  having  a  slen- 
der, spirally  twisted,  ribbon-like  extension  of 
the  anterior  region,  and  a  lateral  hyaline  ex- 
pansion along  the  peristome.  It  includes  sed- 
entary loricate  infusorions,  the  zoHida  of  which 
are  not  attached  to  the  sheath,  as  < '.  mue fieri. 

OhsBtura  (ke-tu'rii),  n.   [NL.  (Stephens,  1S25), 


laid  hia  he*d  upon  her  lap 
*  catuuc,  and  ra< 
T^nnjiaon, 


\Hftd 
Murt 


hl>  hands, 
orte  d' Arthur. 


the  arw,-<t  ruunil  it  to  pre- 
5ro<f. 


palyUpa 

,  S  Hen.  VI.,  ia  *. 
1 

ue,  and 
Vnnjiac 

a.  -rorrei  ana  wear  by  friction;  lunuti  dbjit" 
elally,  abrado  (the  skin)  by  rubbing;  make  sore 
bv  rubbing;  gall :  as,  the  coarse  garments 
c&afcd  his  skin. 

The  groand  for  anchorage  la  of  the  very  beat  kind,  aand 
without  coral,  which  hint  <■*«/«  the  cablm  all  over  the  Red 
Sea.  Bruf,  Sunree  of  the  Nile,  I.  S10. 

Two  allpa  of  parchment 
vent  Ita  lielng  cka/td. 

The  vpp>«ite  hill,  which  heme  in  thb  romanlio  valley, 
and.  like  a  heavy  yoke,  cha/tt  the  neck  of  the  Aar. 

Li.tijoVM.Mf.  Hyperion,  III.  t 

4.  To  irritate;  annoy;  vox;  gall;  make  angry. 

Her  InU'rceaxlon  tha/'d  him  ao, 
When  ihe  for  thy  repeal  wa»  tnpjillant, 
Th»t  to  cl'we  lirlann  he  (vimniaml*-it  her. 

Shnk..  T.O.  ofV.,ULl. 
Nay  — yet  it  eha/M  me  that  I  could  not  Iwnd 

One  will ;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with  mine  eye 
That  dull  cold  blooded  Caaar.  WllHHIilll,  Kalr  Women. 

6.  To  stimulate,  as  by  pungent  odors ;  per- 
fume. [Hare.] 


CAn/oirre,  to 
torlum- 

Henee— 8f.  Any  dish  or  pan.  [Rare.] 
A  ehaftr  ol  water  to  cool  the  c ota  of  the  Irona. 

Bater,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  1M1. 

4.  A  small  portable  furnace ;  a  chauffer.  £. 
H.  Knight.    Also  chaffer. 

chaferyt  (clii'fer-i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cA-r/crJc,  <  F.  (OF.)  chauffrric,  a  forge,  <  chauf- 
fer, OF.  chanfer,  heat :  see  chafe,  r.  ]  A  sort  of 
blacksmiths'  forge  formerly  used  in  manufac- 
turing iron  in  England,  for  reheating  the  blooms 
intemled  to  be  drawn  out  into  bars. 

chafe-wax  (chaf'waks),  ».  [<  chafe,  heat,  + 
obj.  worl.  Cf.  equiv.  F.  chatiffe-cirt  .~\  Fonner- 
lv,  in  England,  an  officer  in  cnancery  who  pre- 
pared the  wax  for  the  waling  of  writs  and 
other  documents  about  to  be  issued, 
written  chaff-wax, 

chafeweed  (chAf  'wed), «.  A  local  English  i 
for  (rnaphaliunt  Ocrmanicnm,  the  cudweed. 

chaff1  (chaf),  n.  [=  Be.  caff,<  ME,  dutf,  caffe, 
<  AS.  ceaf=V.  kaf,  >  MHO.  h,f,  O.  kaff,  chaff, 
prob.  akin  to  OHO.  ehexa,  MHO.  *kvre,  0.  kafe, 
pod,  husk,  0.  dial.  (Swiss)  befru  (also  kifel, 
ita  v.  k\f-ert>e*),  green  i>eas  in  the  ptni ;  cf .  MIIQ. 
kefach,  pods  coTlectively.l  1.  The  glumes  or 
husks  of  wheat,  oats,  or  other  grain  and  grasses, 
especially  when  separated  from  the  seed  by 


Ley  hem  lpomeirranate«l  fclre  In  ch«,f  that  never  oon  o 
•louche,  and  liver  thai  harlh  aave  ynuiigh. 

PMuliu,.  Hu»l»ndrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p. 


Whot*  acent  «o  chafed  tile 
Wi,ui,l  nurely  awear  Arabic*  »!••>' 


air,  that  yon 


6t.  To 


;  revive;  inspirit; 


-  Syn.  3, 

uinV.  en 


To  rub 


—  r,  A  f A/i«f>n  her  lore. 
4«it*raf.r*  |w«t(E  K.Y  «.»,  ii.  128. 
-  4.  To  gall,  vex,  Irritate,  heat, 


JIT. 

We  »hall  Ik  winnow  d  with  M  mngh  a  wind 
That  ev'n  our  mm  shall  aeem  a»  light  ai  ehaf. 

Sliai..  1  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  1. 

2.  Straw  cut  small  for  the  food  of  cattle.— 3. 
Flgurativelv,  paltry  refuse ;  worthless  matter, 
especially  that  which  is  light  and  apt  to  be 
driven  by  the  wind. 

,^&£2£w3&< 

.IrfAurr  tE.  E  T.  8.X  L  1004. 
■  defend  UK ! 


II,  i$itrans.  If.  To  be  or  become  heated. 
The  day  be  gan  to  ehauft.  and  the  sonar  w«a  rlaen  rlirhl 
hl«lt  «»  a-houte  the  hollrir  of  prynie,  anil  the  duale  lve-gan 
t.i  riae  right  thikke.  Jferfin  (R  E.  T.  S.X  11.  Kl. 

2.  To  be  fretted  and  worn  by  rubbing :  as,  thi 


We  arc  dU/  before  their  fury  eh.. 

flricUr,  \  aleiiUnlan,  v.  i. 

Not  meddllmt  with  the  dirt  and  ehaf  of  nature. 

fUlrhrr  (ir»<<  omi(A/<),  Rider  Brother.  It  1. 

4.  In  fcof..  the  scales  or  bracts  which  subtend 
the  individual  flowers  in  the  heads  of  many 
Cnmpotita. —  8.  A  name  among  fishermen  for 
the  finer  lands  of  seaw 


;  fret;  ft 

And  take  no  care 
Who  chafe;  who  freta,  or  where  conapirem  are. 

"-*•  ,  Macbeth,  Iv. 


cable  'chafed  against  n  rock.— 3."*To"be  irritatod  ChaffJ  (chaf)  v.  [A  dial,  fonn  of  chafe  pre- 
serving the  older  sound  of  the  <i  (namely  a,  a), 
as  olso  in  chaff-vax  for  chaf  -\r<u:  see  c*n/f, 
r.  I.,  4.]  I.  Iruavr.  To  assail  wilh  sarcastic  ban- 
ter or  raillery ;  banter;  make  game  of ;  i 
tease;  quiz;  worry.  [I'olloq.] 

Morgan  aaw  that  hia  niaater  wa»  rAii^ iij  him.  : 
-  gvn.  See  fowwf . 

JJ.  infrns*.  To  use  1 
gttage  bjr  way  of  ridicule,  1 


Stroile  about  In  the  chamber, 
Chaf  rw  and  choking  witli  raire  ;  like  conla  were  the  veina 
on  hia  tempi™.  l..,<*ifeUow,  Ml  lea  stamllah,  iv. 

4.  To  be  In  violent  agitation;  rage  or  boil; 
dash,  as  in  auger ;  fret. 

Ihe  troubled  Tiber  cKafine  with  bar  thorea. 

•  \,  J.  C.,Lt 


chaff 

chaff-  (ehaf),  a.  [<  chaff3,  v.  Cf.  chafe,  ».,  2.] 
Banter;  sarcastic  or  teasing  raillery. 

In  banter,  in  repartee,  in  eaaf.  Ui«  almost  constant  trait 
b  tome  display  of  relative  superiority -the  detection  of 
a  weaJkncw,  a  mistake,  an  absurdity,  <in  the  part  of  an- 
other. H.  Spencer,  Prtn.  at  PaycW,  I  Mi. 

chaff&ret,  chaffart,  ».  and  r.  Middle  English 
forms  of  chaffer*. 

chaff-cutter,  chaff-engine  (chaf'kut'er,  -eu'- 
jin),  n.  An  agricultural  machine  fur  cutting 
up  hay,  straw,  etc.,  as  food  for  cattle.  See 
chaffs 


chaff 
chafe 


Jex1  (ehaf'er),  n.  [<  ME.  chaffere,  chaffarc, 
chaffar,  cheffarc,  earlier  chapfare,  cheap/are, 
bargaining,  trade,  merchandise  (=  Icel.  htmi- 
fbr,  a  journey),  <  cheap,  ekep,  a  bargain,  trade, 
+ fare,  a  going,  journey,  doing,  affair,  business: 
see  chrap,  n.,  and  fart,  ».]  If.  Mcrchandiso; 
wares;  goods;  traffic. 

No  regratour  ne  gu  uwt  of  towne  for  to  enjrroey  the 
fpou  pay  tie  fur  to  be  fourly-dayes  in  tlx*  kynge* 
Kngluh  UiUte  <C  E.  T.  .*).  p.  353. 


But  these  Marchallde*  with  their  shlppet  ureal, 
And  such  rKafcrt  at  th«y  hit  and  net 
By  the  acyes.  mint  nedn  take  on  hand 


By  the  oast*  to  paaao  of  our  t*.ngland. 

Hakluyfi  Vow;  I.  188. 

2.  Bargaining;  haggling  in  buying  and  selling. 
chafferHchaf *er),  r.  [<  ME.  chaffarcn,  cheffaren, 
bargain,  negotiate,  <  chaffare,  etc.,  bargaining, 
trade:  see  o*o/erl,  «.]  Ll  trans.  1.  To  bay 
or  sell ;  trade  or  deal  in. 

When  la  the  fayre  flock*  thou  was  wont  to  laado? 
t>r  bene  they  ehafred,  or  at  mischief*  .loadt 

Spuiur,  Sbep,  CaL,  September. 

9.  To  exchange ;  bandy. 

Appr.H-hlng  nigh,  he  never  staid  to  greetc, 

No  ckafar  words.  Spenmer,  V.  I) ,  II.  r,  a 

EL  infran*.  1.  To  treat  about  a  purchase  or 
contract;  bargain ;  haggle:  as,  to  chaffer  with  a 
fishwoman  or  a  hackman. 

Nor  rode  hlnuab*  to  Paul  a,  the  public  fair, 
To  tkafrr  for  preferment*  with  bla  gold, 
Where  bishopric*  and  ainecurca  are  sold. 

DryJen,  Character  of  a  Oood  Faraon,  L  TO. 

8.  To  talk  much  and  idly;  chatter:  as,  "tho 

chaffering  sparrow,"  Mrs.  Broaning. 
Chaffer-  (ehaf'er),  a.    Same  as  chafer?.  4. 
chaffer8  (ehaf'er),  «.   [ <  chaff"  •+■  <rU  One 

who  employs  chaff  or  light  raillery.  [Colloq.] 
she  waa  cnnaldercd  the  beat  chafer  on  the  road ;  not 

one  of  them  could  stand  agalnat  her  tongue.  Jfayaear. 

chafferer  (chaf'er-er),  a.    One  who  chafiera;  a 
bargainer;  a  buyer, 
chaffering  (ehaf  er-ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  chaf- 
1.  Bargaining;  trading.— 3.  Wordy 


If  the 


Till. 

 1  laid  aside  their  niggardly  chafer. 

the  price,  tbey  might  have  diverted  tin.  alonn. 

J.  Adam,  Work*,  IV.  n». 

rt  (chaf'er-i),  a.    [<  chaffer*  +  -♦;.] 
Be ;  buying  and  selling, 
-flower  (ehaf  'flou'er),  a.    The  Alternan- 
a  Jchtfrantha,  a  prostrate  weed  with  chaffy 
flowers,  common  in  warm  regions. 
chAff-halter  (ehaf'hal'tar),  n.  A  bridle  with 
double  reins  used  by  women, 
chaffinch  (ehaf 'inch),  n.  [<  ME.  ehaffi/nehe,  var. 
caffgnche :  so  called  from  its  delighting  in  chaff, 
or  rather  iu  grain  (so  the  ML.  name  fmfwno, 
also  furfuri*,<  L.  fnrfnr,  bran);  <  chaff*-  + 
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spring  to  the  middle  of  summer.  The  plumage  of 

the  nude  la  aery  pretty.  CliaRkncbta  are  useful  In  de- 
stroying aphlda  and  caterpillar*,  (hough  tbey  injure  va- 
rious kinds  of  garden  plant*.  In  winter  tbey  feed  on  all  v 
on  aeoda  AUo  called  ehafp,  fteees-irwrA,  Aarap-rnn.-A,  sAatt. 
appte,  *Mtp,  tteint,  spins,  pink,  etc. 

2.  A  name  of  the  Australian  birds  of  the  genus 
Chloebia,  as  C.  gouldiat. 

chaffleM  (chafles),  a.  [<  caa/i  + -Icat.]  With- 
out chaff;  free  from  worthless  matter,  rubbish, 
or  refuse.  [Bare.] 

Hie  goda  made  you, 
Unlike  all  ...tin  re.  chafcee.     Shot.,  Cymbellno,  I.  7. 

chaffo  (ehaf '6)  r.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of  chacel,  q.  v.] 
To  chew.  Grote. 

chaffron  (chaf'rgn),  a.   8ame  as  chamfron,. 

chaffs  (chafs),  n.  pi.  [Var.  of  cha/t»  t  see  chaft.] 
The  jaws;  jaw-bones;  ebons.    [North.  Eng.] 

chaff-seed  (chaf'si-d),  n.  The  Schvalbta  Ameri- 
cana, a  scrophulariaceous  plant  with  yellowish 
flowers,  allied  to  tho  eyebnght,  found  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States:  so  called 
from  its  loose  thin  seed-coats. 

chaff-wax  (chaf'waks),  «.    Hume  as  chafe-teax. 

chaffweed  ■»'  ».•.!),  n.  [<  chaffl  +  ir«tn.] 
A  popular  name  ot  Centunculna  minima*,  front 
its  small  ehaffr  leaves.  It  is  a  low  annual,  allied 
to  tho  pimpernel,  widely  distributed  through 
Europe  and  America. 

chaffyi  (chaf'i).  a.    [<  chaff*  +  1.  Like 

chaff;  full  of  ehnlT. 
Chafv  grain  la-nealh  the  tlireahcr  a  Ball.  CUtrUy,. 

3.  In  fcof.,  furnished  with  chaff,  as  the  recep- 
tacle in  some  compound  Oower 
8.  Figuratively,  light;  frivolous; 

A  «ry  thief  In  love,  a  eA../.,  lord. 
Nor  worth  the  name  of  rlfuiu  ! 
FteUkrriamt  another).  Two  Noble  Klnamen,  UL  L 
Blight  and  cAn/jr  opinion.  GtanritU,  Van.  ot  DuKniat.,  xv. 
chaffy2  (ehaf 'i),  a.    [<  chaff?  +  -yl.]    Given  to 
chaffing;  bantering;  ironical.  [Hare.] 

The  time  la  ofl-hand,  ehafp.  and  must  be  taken  In  II* 
mood.  Stedman,  Vict,  Poet*,  p.  Si. 

chaffy*  (chaf'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  cAoidac*.]  A 
chaffinch.  Maegiltirray. 

chaflng-board  (oha'nng-bord),  a.  ,Ya«f„  a 
batten  fastened  upon  the  rigging  of  a  ship  to 
prevent  chafing. 

ch  afinjj -check  (cha'nng-chek),  n.  Kant.,  a  clout 
containing  a  sheave,  sometimes  fastened  on  tho 
after  side  of  topgallant  yard-arms  for  reeving 
the  royal-sheets. 

chafing -diah  (cha'nng-dish),  n.  1.  A  dish  or 
vessel  to  hold  coals  for  hosting  anything  set  on 
it:  a  portable  grate  for  coals. — 2.  A  dish  fitted 
with  such  a  vessel  for  hoi  coals,  or  with  lamps 
or  the  like  beneath,  and  having  a  cover,  used 
for  cooking  food  or  keeping  it  hot. 

chafing-gear  (cha'fing-ger),  n.  Xaut.,  mate  or 
other  soft  substances  fastened  on  the  rigging, 
spars,  etc,  to  prevent  chafing. 

Wherever  any  ot  the  numberless  rope*  or  the  yard*  arc 
chafing  or  wearing  upon  the  rigging,  there  ekajingvar, 
as  It  ia  called,  inual  lw  put  on.  ThUeAa^Jii/  i^orconatata 
of  wanning,  parcelling,  rounding*,  batten*,  and  aerrlco 


formerly  (OP.  chagrin)  vexation,  melancholy: 
prob.  a  metaphorical  use  of  chagrin,  a  kind  of 
roughened  leather  (chagrin*,  thagrccn),  some- 
times used  (it  is  supposed)  for  rasping  wood, 
and  hence  taken  as  a  type  of  corroding  care. 
Cf.  It.  dial.  (Genoese )  tagrind,  gnaw,  sagrindxe, 
consume  one's  self  with  anger ;  It.  limare,  file, 
gnaw,  fret.  Similar  turns  of  thought  are  seen 
in  similar  uses  of  K.  corrode,  gnatc,  nag*,  fret*.) 
Mental  disquiet  and  pain  from  the  failure  of 
aims  or  plans,  want  of  appro* 
etc.;  mortification;  vexation 

Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  ehaarin 
Tliat  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  ■ 
Pope,  SL  of  t 

—  SyiL  IVrahen,  etc   Bee  mortification. 

chagrin3  (sha-grin'or  sha-greV),  r.  t.  [<  F. 
chagriner  ;  from  the  noun. J  To  excite  a  feel- 
ing of  chagrin  in ;  vex ;  mortify. 

O  t  trilling  head  and  fickle  heart,  . 
Chagrined  at  whataoe'er  thou  art. 

T.  Wartnn.  Progrees  of  DtaoontenL 

chagnl  (cha-gol'),  a.   [E.  Ind.]   Iu  the  East 


m'n, 


lv.77. 


Indies,  a  kind  of  canb 
loatJier,  used  for  ci 
chai-mni  (ehi'm6-i  or  -nia),  n.    [Chinese.]  A 
game  played  at  dinner-parties  and  convivial 

gatherings  ill  China.  It  ia  played  kf  two  persona,  who, 
while  l<M>klug  each  otller  ateaMilly  Ul  tile  face,  aimultaneona* 
ly  extend  a  hand  ah»v.  lug  tome  or  none  of  tlie  flngera,  cry. 
lug  out  at  the  eaine  time  the  probable  nunilicr  of  Dngera 
tliut  stretched  out  by  l«>tb.  lite  unaiicceaaful  gueaaer  has 
to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  as  a  forfeit.  It  I*  the  same  aa  the 
Italian  gtuuc  of  mora,  with  some  diffcrcne**  of  method. 

Every  peraoci  shall  tie  liable  to  a  penalty  not  eiceedlng 
Ten  Dollar*  who  shall  utter  shouts  or  fries  or  make  other 
Noise*  while  playing  the  game  known  as  Cn.ji.Wio,  be- 
tween tbe  hour*  of  11  p.  m.  and  Sam. 

Hong  Kong  Ordinance.  No.  2,  of  18Ji  (limited  Iu 
[Uilca'a  Gkaiaary  of  Reference). 

chain  (chin),  n.  [<  ME.  chaine,  ehaj/nr,  chcine, 
cheque,  <  OP.  chaine,  chaene,  F.  chaine  —  Pr.  8p. 
caaena  =  Pg.  cadi  a  =  It.  cafes  a  =  MD.  ketene, 
I),  teten,  ketting  =  MLG.  kedene,  kede,  LG.  kede 
=  OHO.  cheNnna,  chetina  (>  Sloven,  ketina), 
MHG.  ketene,  O.  kette  =  IceX  (mod.)  kedhja  = 
8w.  kedja,  ked  =  Dan.  kjade  =  W.  cathcyn,  cad- 
teen,  a  chain,  <  L.  catena,  a  chain :  see  cate- 
na, catenary,  etc.,  and  cf.  chit/nan.]  I.  A  con- 
nected series  ot  links  of  metal  or  other  mate- 
rial, serving  the  purposes  of  a  band,  cord,  rope, 


^Tlm^JrVM™  Si  MaatT 

chafing-plato  (eha'fing-plit),  n.  In  merh.,  any 
metal  guard  or  plate  put  between  two  parts 
moving  one  upon  the  other:  as,  the  bolster  ehaf- 
ing-plate  of  a  car-truck. 

chafront,  n.   See  chamfron. 

chaft  (chaft).  a.  [North.  E.  and  Sc.,  also  cheft, 
usually  in  PL  cha/U,  chefU,  corruptly  chafft,  < 
ME.  chaft,  chafte,\  Icel.  kjaptr,  kjoptr  (pt  pron. 
as  ft)  =  8w.  kdft  =  Dan.  kjcrft ,  the  jaw,  witn  f or- 
mative  -f,  connected  with  Dan.  kjarc,  tho  iaw, 
with  OS.  kafios,,  pi.,  =  AS.  exaH,  pi.  ctafla*.  ME. 
chard,  rharyl,  chatenlle,  ehaulc,  early  mod.  E. 
chanl.chatel,  rhou'l,  chote,  now  joicl:  seerAai  r/  = 
chuttl  =  chmrl  =  Jowl,  and  cf.  cAair*  —  jaic.  Tho 
form  chaft  is  in  general  use  corrupted  to  chap, 
chap :  see  chaji'-,  chind.]    A  jaw. 

chagant  ».  (ML  ehaganun,  caganwt,  etc..  ult. 
<  Per*.  jt'Aiis.J    An  obsolete  form  of  AA. 


Diffcren!  furmi  at  CJkuns. 

or  cable  in  connecting,  confining,  restraining, 
supporting,  drawing,  transmitting  mechanical 
power,  etc..  or  for  ornamental  purposes.  In 
heraldry  the  chain,  as  a  bearing,  may  be  borne  in  a  single 
piece  liend-wiae,  feaae-wUc,  or  the  like,  or  In  a  croaa  or 
r,  or  In  a  more  elaborate  arrangement.  It  ia  aoroe- 
rr ii reseu UmI  flat,  like  a  bar  or  ribbon  Invected  or 
led  on  the  edge,  and  pierced  with  bolea. 

hewethe  In  tbe  Roche  ther,  aa  the  Irene 
were  featned,  that  Andromade  a  gret  Geaulit  was 
i  with,  and  put  in  Presoun  before  Noe*  Hode. 

Mamterittr,  Travels,  p.  SO, 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  binds,  confines,  re- 
strains, fetters,  or  draws;  specifically,  in  the 


iKitinu 


fetters;  bonds;  liomUge;  slavery: 
by  Uie  chain»  of  evil  habit. 


I  voice 


obsolete  form 


aii  i 


Tot  •  ...  "  I-  ;i  . 
wlii.-ti  In  those  piuta  Jsti 
cobtltiued. 


name,  but  *  Princely  title, 
'oiintries  nilioyniug  Is  still 
I'urchan,  l*itj,'rimug*',  p.  :iMT. 


Ctunineh  :  frtnfilla  ttelcit\. 


^SscA.]  1.  A  common  European  bird  of  the 
ir«nus  Fringilla,  F.  eatebt,  whoso  pleasant  fhort 
ar.d  oft-repeated  song  is  heard  from  early 


chagigah  (ha-ge'irS),  ii.  [Hob.]  The  voluntary 
saorilites  offered  by  the  Jews  with  the  puwhal 
lamb  at  the  paasover.  It  is  suppossd  be  mauc  tl»t 
in  the  time  of  Christ  they  were  onYnd  on  tbe  morning 
folio*  Inn  the  saenli.  e  of  the  |u.»  lu.1  l.iiob.  Strnui 

chagrin  «,  n.  [P.  chai/rin,  n  kind  of  l.-ntber, 
shagroou  :  sec  chagrin*  atrial  nhayrn «.]  See  *A«- 
grrt  n. 

chagrin2 (sha-grin' or  sha-irTeii'),  «.  [Fonnerly 
sometimes  nhagrcen,  n  spelling  now  confined  to 
tho  other  souse;  <  F.  chagrin,  grief,  sorrow, 


UiatUe 
The  hidden  aoul  of  harmony. 

Milton,  I/Allegro,  L  Its. 

3.  In  WfV>i  a  measuring  instnunont,  generally 
consisting  of  100  links,  each  7.82  inches  (soo 
Hunter'*  chain,  below),  or,  as  commonly  in  flic 
United  Slates,  one  foot,  in  length. — 4.  In  trmr- 
t'sjr,  tho  warpi-lhreiids.of  a  web:  so  called  be- 
cause they  form  a  long  series  of  links  or  loops. 
—  5.  A  M-ries  of  thing",  material  or  immate- 
rial, linked  together;  a  wriin,  line,  or  niiigo 
of  things  connected  or  following  in  succession ; 
a  concatenation  or  coordinate  sri|tienee:  as,  a 
chain  of  causes,  events,  or  arguments;  a  chain 
of  evidence  ;  a  ekain  of  mountains  or  of  fortifi- 
cations. 

Nothing  U  i"  npt  to  break  even  the  bravest  spirit*  aa  a 
continual  .A.in  of  apprvwaiiMia.^^  o| 

6.  In  rAf  is.,  a  group  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind 
assumed  to  he  joined  to  one  another  by  chemi- 
cal force  without  the  intervention  of  atoms  of 
■  different  kind. —  7.  pi.  -Vowf.,  strong  bars  or 
plates  of  iron  bolted  ut  the  lower  end  to  the 
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•hip's  side,  and  at  the  upper  end  secured  to 
the  iron  straps  of  the  wooden  blocks  called 
deadeyes,  hy  which  the  shrouds  supporting 
the  masts  are  extended.  Formerly,  instead 
of  bars,  chains  were  used ;  hence  the  name. 
Same  as  chain-platet.  Albert  chain,  *  short  chain 
atu. hints  »  watch  to  *  buttonhole,  where  It  li  secured 
hjr  a  har  or  hook  :  named  lists)  from  Prince  Albert,  cull 

sort  nl  queen  victoria,  alderman  in  chains.  see 
aUfnn.ni.  Angular  chain-belt,  -ce  ensniidr. -Chain- 
belt.  See  ML  Chain  Gaol*.  See  reMr,  2.-  Chain 
harrow.  SeeAarvwt.- Chain-mail.  See  ssutit- Chain 
Of  locks,  in  canal  nariyativn,  a  series  of  locks  contiguous 
one  to  another,  the  upper  sale  ol  one  forming  the  lower 
gate  of  the  one  next  a)»vc  it.   chain  of  reasoning,  a 

aeries  of  aiyuiDenU  of  w  hlch  each  one  after  the  first  utn  aa 
a  premise  tile  conclusion  of  the  one  that  precedes  It,  or 
inch  that  the  conclusion  uf  each  U  a  premiae  of  that  «  hlch 
precedes  it.  Endless  Chain.  See  nrilor.- Qunter'S 
chain,  Die  chain  formerly  in  common  use  for  measuring 
land.  It  haa  a  length  of  SO  feet,  or  2--'  yards,  or  *  Bole*  of 
H  yards  each,  and  la  divided  Into  100  links  of  7.9*  inches 
each,  100.000  square  link*  make  1  acre.— To  back  a 
Chain.  See  ;«ac*i .  =  8ytL  See  ttuukie. 
chain  (chin),  p.  /.  [<  ME.  chat/nen,  eheitnen, 
etc. ;  from  the  noun. J  1 .  To  fasten,  bind,  re- 
,  or  fetter  with  a  chain  or  chains:  as,  to 
:  logs  togntber;  to  chain  a  dog;  to 


Mawtc 

p.  WO, 


The  i 


— (a)  To  unite  firmly;  link, 
in  this  row  [1)  do  eMin  my  tout  to  thin*. 

Shot.,  »  Hen.  VI.,  II.  .1. 

(6)  To  hold  by  superior  force,  moral  or  physi- 
cal ;  keep  in  bondage  or  slavery ;  enthral) :  en- 
Blare. 

And  which  more  bleat!  who  rAniu'if  hU  country.  *«y. 
Or  he  whose  v  irtue  slgh'd  to  l<  we  •  day  T 

/'"/"■,  Essay  on  M«a.  I  v.  H7. 
I  am  thainrd  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  depart. 

SMlry,  Adooals,  Kri. 

(e)  To  restrain ;  hold  in  check ;  control. 

He  could  stay  swift  diseases  In  old  days. 
Chain  uuulmen  hy  the  miuuc  of  fait  lyre. 

If.  AnwU,  Empcdorln  on  Etna,  L  1. 

S.  To  block  up  or  obstruct  with  a  chain,  as  a 
passage  or  the  entrance  to  a  hurbor. 

Chain-ball  (chan'bal).  n,    Same  as  rAais-juW. 

chain-bearer  (chan'bar'er),  n.  A  man  who  car- 
ries the  chain  used  in  surveying  land ;  a  chain- 
man. 

chain-bit  (chau'bit),  n.  A  bridle-bit  in  which 
the  mouthpiece  is  a  chain. 

chain-boat  (ehan'bot),  ».    Same  as  anchor -h'ni. 

chain-bolt  (ehau'bolt), n.  1.  M,  one  of  the 
large  bolts  by  which  the  chain-plates  are  fas- 
tened to  a  vessel's  sides.  Also  calle<l  cAniu- 
nlate  bolt.-H.  A  door-bolt  which  is  held  or 
drawn  by  a  chain. 

chain-bond  (chiu'boud),  n.  In  orcA.,  a  bond 
formed  by  building  an  iron  chain,  a  bar,  or  a 
heavv  scantling  into  the  masonry.  Hoop-iron 
is  often  used,  since  it  is  so  thin  that  it  does  not 
disturb  the  joints. 

chain-bridge  (eban'brij),  n.  A  suspension- 
bridge  in  which  the  roadway  is  suspended  bv 
chains  instead  of  by  wire  cables.    See  bridge'. 

chain-chest  (chan'chest),  n.  .V/7ii.'.,  a  locker 
in  the  channels  for  the  storage  of  waah-deck 
gear.   Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  4. 

chain-coral  (cban'kor'al),  n.  A  kind  of  fossil 
coral,  Catrni/H>ra  etcha'roide*. 

chain-coupling  (ehan'kup'llng),  ».  1.  A  sup- 
plementary coupling  between  railroad-cars, 
etc.,  used  for  security  in  case  the  main  cou- 
pling should  accidentally  give  way  or  become 
unfastened. — 2.  A  hook  or  other  device  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  chain  for  the  purpose  uf 
connecting  it  with  another  chain  or  of  fasten- 
ing it.  to  any  object. 

chain-fern  fehan'fcrn),  n.  The  common  name 
of  ferns  of  the  genus  Witodwardia,  from  the 
chain-like  rows  formedliv  the  fruit-dots  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib  and  midveins,  and  parallel  to 
them. 

chain-gang  (riian'gang),  »..  A  gang  or  num- 
ber of  convicts  chained  together,  as  during  out- 
door labor  or  while  in  transit. 
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matter  haf  been  consumed,  and  the  aahos  are  thro 
by  the  downward  motion  of  the  grate-apron  aa  It  n 
in  It*  circuit. 

chain-guard  (chan'gard).n.  In  icatch-making,  a 
mechanism,  provided  with  a  fusee,  toprevent  the 
watch  from  being  over-wound.  £.  II.  Knight. 
chain-hook:  (ehau'hfik),  *>.  1.  Saut.,  an  iron 
rod,  with  a  handling-eye  at  one  end  and  ajiook 
at  the  other,  for  hauling  the  chain  cables  about. 
— 2.  A  hook  which  grips  a  link  of  a  chain  cu- 
bic and  serves  as  a  cable-stopper. — 3.  In  mrg. , 
a  light  chain  with  hooks  attached,  used  for  re- 
tracting the  parts  in  dissecting, 
chain -knot  (chan'not),  n.  1.  A  series  of  loops 
on  a  cord,  in  which  each  loop  successively  locks 
the  one  above  it,  and  the  last  loop  is  secured 
by  passing  the  cord  itself  through  it. —  2.  A 
knot  usedln  splicing  the  loop-stitch  in  certain 
lactones. 

(chan'les),  a.  [<  chain  +  -lets.]  Hav- 
ing no  chains;  incapable  of  being  chained  or 
bound  down. 

Eternal  apirit  uf  the  chainlet*  mind. 

Byron.  Sonnet  on  Chillon. 

chainlet  (ehan'let),  as.  [<  cA<ii»  +  dim.  -let.}  A 
little  chain. 

The  spur*  and  ringing  thainleU  sound,  Scott. 

chain-lightning  (cban'llt'ning),  n.  Lightning 
visible  in  the  form  of  wavy  or  broken  lutes. 

chain-locker,  chain-well  (chan'lok'cr,  -we)), 
n.  .Yuiif.,  a  receptacle  below  deck  for  the  chain 
cable.  The  deck-pipe,  through  which  the  chain  (am, 
la  made  of  Iron.  Kteam-vcawU  hsvv  frequently  a  mova- 
ble box  od  deck  for  this  purpose. 

chain-loom  (chan'lom),  a.  A  loom  in  which 
patterns  upon  a  chain  control  the  harnesses,  as 
distinguished  from  one  governed  bv  cams  or  by 
•  Jacquard  attachment.    /:.  //.  nnioAf. 

chainman(chin'mau),  a.;  pl.<*«<ii»"««»(-inen). 
A  mini  who  carries  the  chain  used  in  survey- 
ing land;  a  chain-bearer. 

chain-molding  (chan'indl'ding),  n.    In  orrA., 


chair 

chain-shot  (ehin'ahot),  n.  Two  balls  or  halves 
of  a  ball  connected  by  a  chain,  chiefly  used  in 
old  naval  ordnance  to 
cut  down  the  masts  or 
spars  of  vessels  or  to 
destroy  the  shrouds  arid 
rigging.  It  is  not  1 
with  modern 
ini 


Thya 
yet  t»  it 


In  heraldry  it  is 
tic  ways. 


ain-pipe  (chan'pip),  n.  .You/.,  an  iron  pipe 
•  casing  in  the  deck  of  a  ship  through  which 
le  chain  cable  is  led. 


I'd  take  my  place  i 
Island  biscuit. 


Norfolk 
Acivr. 


chain-gear  (chan'ger).  a.  A  device  for  trans- 
mitting motion  by  means  of  a  chain  that  en- 
gages the  I'ligs  or  sprockets  of  a  wheel, 
chain-grate  (ehan 'grat),  n.  A  feeding-device 
for  furmices.  The  furl  U  placed  in  a  hopper,  sal  l» 
•Jowly  nmrj  forwanl  hi  un  cudless  apron  formed  of 
cross  liars  attached  at  each  end  to  moving  clialm.  Tlirae 
l  be  motion  b  ».  limed  that  wli.  ii 
rear  oi  the 


Chula-BoUloK  -  Fr-.cn  SL  WilUun  •  Ckapcl,  Yck.  FrvUtut. 

a  species  of  molding  cut  to  represent  a  cliuin. 
It  occurs  in  the  Romanesque  style, 
chain-pier  (chnn'iwr),  n.    A  pier  running  into 
the  sea.  supported  by  chains  like  a  suspension- 
bridge. 

chain-pin  (chan'pin),  n.    An  iron  pin  used  by 

sui-\°eyors  for  marking  the  length  of  a  chain; 

a  measuring-pic 
chain-pipe  (chan'pip),  a.    .Va«f.,  an  iron 

or  c 

the 

chain-plata  (chan'plAt),  ».  Xaut..  ono  of  the 
iron  plates  used  for  securing  the  shrouds  of  the 
lower  rigging  to  a  vessel's  aides.  Also  called 
ch<mncl-vfute.  See  chain.  7.-  Chain-plats  bolt. 
Same  aa  eXatn-W/,  1. 

Chain-pnlley  (chan'pol'i),  n.  A  pulley  having 
depressions  in  its  periphery,  in  which  lie  the 
links  or  alternate  links  of  a  chain  which  passes 
over  it  and  gives  motion  to  or  receives  motion 
from  it.    E.  II.  Knight. 

chain-pump  (chan'pump),  «.   A  form  of  pump 
employing  an  endless  chain,  armed  at  intervals 
with  buckets  or  with  flat  valves  or  disks,  to 
raise  water  for  short  distances. 
The  clialn  i*  <«rri>  d  over  two  iprock- 
et-w  heels,  one  of  them  atilniM-rged, 
and  turns  with  them.   If  buekeu  are 
uaed,  the  water  la  lifted  in  them  by 
turning  the  up|>er  wheel,  each  Iwcktt 
discharging  It*  load  a*  It  imuvm*  over 
Hie  wheel.    When  valves  or  dlaka  are 
employ."!,  the  chain  )M*ae*  upward 
through  a  till*,  which  discharge*  -.1.  • 
water  fi*eml  Into  It  by  the  ding*. 

chain-rule  (chan'rol),  a.  A 

rule  of  arithmetic,  by  which, 
when  a  succession  or  chain  of 
equivalents  is  given,  the  last  of 
each  lieing  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  first  of  the  next,  a  rela- 
tion of  equivalence  i»  estab- 
lished between  numbers  of  tin 
first  and  lust  kind  mentioned, 
chain-saw  (ehuu'sa),  «.  A  surgical  saw,  con- 
sisting of  a  chain  the  links  of  which  have  a 
serrated  edge,  used  in  ampututions  between 
of  its  adjustability. 


though  it  Itee  teaueld  agalnut  Poetries, 
aAi-y  ugalnat  all  learning. 
Sir  P.  Sutmv,  ApuL  for  Pivctrte. 

chainamith  (chan'smlth),  a.  One  who 
chains. 

chain-snake  (chau'snak),  n.  A  large liarmleew 
serpent  of  the  United  States,  O/ihibvlus  getu- 
lus:  so  called  from  the  concatenation  of  its 
liold  black  and  white  markings. 

chain-stitch  (cban'stich),  n.  A  stitch  used  in 
various  kinds  of  ornamental  needlework,  in 
ordinary  sewing  (in  contrast  with  the  lock- 
stitch) by  some  sowing-machines,  and  as  the 
characteristic  method  in  tambour-work.  Tnforrn 
chain-atilehes  in  aewing,  a  loon  U  made  on  the  right  aide 
of  the  atnff,  and  the  thread,  being  paaaed  liackwartl 
through  the  atulf,  la  brought  out  again  In  the  middle  of 
thia  loop,  and  tlien  pulled  tight;  another  loop  u  then 
formed ;  and  ao  an.  In  tamhour-work  the  faliric  Uaelf 
la  formed  hy  auch  ■titelvea  nuulc  with  a  crochet-hook. — 
Ctialn-stltch  embroidery,  embroidery  done  with  a 
chain  atiUh,  whether  with  a  needle  or  a  hook.  Some  of 
the  moat  ancient  embroidery  ia  of  thia  character,  and  the 
stitch  lias  been  in  use  in  all  periods. 

Chain-stopper  (cbAn'stop'er),  n.  A  device  for 
holding  a  chain  cable  or  keeping  it  from  running 
out  too  rapidly. 

chain-syllogism  (chan'sil'o-jizm),  it.  A  sorites. 
It  is  a  complex  syllogism  or  argunventatnio  liarlng  morv 
titan  two  premise*  and  capable  of  being  analysed  Into  a 
seriea  of  true  sylhwiama :  aa,  liueephaTua  ia  a  horse ;  a 
horse  la  a  ouailruped  ;  a  quadruped  Is  an  animal ;  an  ani- 
mal is  a  sufmtance  ;  therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 
Also  railed  ooniuVf  *]W/ooi*m     See  euntii. 

chain-timber  (chan'tim'  ber),  a.  Same  as  bnnd- 

Chaln-wale  (chan'wal),  «.  [<  chain  +  «-«/cl ; 
usually  contr.  to  rlmnn.l-,  q.  v. J  Xaut.,  a  chan- 
nel.   See  cA««incP. 

chain-well,  ».    See  chain-locker. 

chain- wheel  (chan'hwel),  w.  1.  A  wheel  hav- 
ing sprockets  or  teeth  which  catch  the  links  of 
a  chain,  used  for 
transmit  ting  power. 
—  2.  An  inversion 
of  the  chain-pump, 
by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  recipi- 
ent of  water-power. 

It  consists  of  a  bucket- 
chain  which  paaaea  over 
a  pulley  aud  through  a 
pipe  of  such  a  alle  that 
trie  bucket*  very  nearly 
till  Its  section  The  water 
flows  Into  the  pipe  at  the 
upper  end,  and,  dcaceinl- 
I ng.  rarrlra  the  buckets 
with  It,  thu*  setting  the 
whole  chain  and  there- 
fore the  pulley  In  mo- 
tion. Thlt  wheel  Is  also 
known  aa  Lsmolteres 
piston-wheel,  the  application  having  been  first  made  by 
a  French  mechanician  of  that  native, 
chain  wis©  (chan'wiz),  adr.  K  chain  +  -trw.] 
Connected  in  a  sequence,  like  the  links  of  a 
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ClunWwwael*  for  tranwnltttng 


chain-work  (chan'werk),  n.  1.  A  style  of  tex- 
tile fabric  consisting  of  a  succession  of  loops, 
used  in  hosiery  and  tambour-work.  K.  it. 
Knight.  See  ehain-ttitch . —  2.  In  decorative  art: 
(a)  Au  ornament  of  chains  meetingone  another 
and  interlinking,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  net. 
(/i)  Any  carved  or  emlvossed  work  resembling 
intersecting  links  or  overlapping  chains. 

Wreaths  of  cA-iiii  vwt.  for  Hmj  chapiters  which  were 
0,->li  tile  top  of  the  pillars.  1  Ki.  vIL  17 

chair  (char),  n.  [<  MK.  chaire,  ehaiere.  chaere, 
ehagre,  chaperc,  etc.,  <  Or",  chairrc,  chaere,  F. 
chain;  <  1*.  cathedra  (with  reg.  F.  suppression 
of  medial  consonants  fA  and  d),  achair,  a  throne, 
<  Or.  ao&VdfM,  n  chair,  seat:  see  cathedra.  Of. 
chiti.se,  a  doublet  of  cAair.j  1.  A  seat  having 
a  back,  and  sometimes,  arms,  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  one  person,  chairs  are  usually 
nvorahle,  and  made  of  wood,  cane,  or  other  light  material, 
hut  are  ■iometinie*  fived.  and  sometlmea  liilule  of  stone  ov 
metal.  TV  »e»t«  are  usually  and  the  backs  frequently 
mode  .,f  some  soft  material,  often  upholstered. 

Hie  Jewea  setten  him  111  a  CiWyrrr  and  cla.lde  him  III  • 
MuiiteUe.  MaivlrrOU,  Travels,  p.  It. 

2.  A  seat  of  office  or  authority:  as,  the  rAair 
of  a  judge,  a  professor,  the  presiding  ofS^er  of 
•  an  assembly,  etc.   Bruce- -(a) The 
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chair 

office  itself ;  especially,  the  office  nf  a  protrsaor ;  *  pro- 
fe>*  .rshlp  :  u,  to  bold  the  ekair  at  logic  or  divinity :  to 
found  a  chair  in  a  university.  |  In  the  medieval  umver.1 
tie*  the  lecturer  alone  eat  to  a  chair,  and  the  bearer*  on 
tli*  null?*.) 

The  chain  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men.      Shak.,  Cor.,  ill.  X 

Nor  doea  It  follow,  even  when  a  chair  la  founded  In  con- 
nectfciu  with  a  well-known  institution,  that  it  ha*  either  a 
talari  or  an  occupant.  0.  W.  Iloiwi,  Med,  Essay*,  p.  87. 
(6)  The  Incumbent  of  a  seat  of  authority  ;  a  profeaaor  or 
Um  like ;  now,  specifteally.  the  chalrmau  or  presiding  o*. 
ccr  ut  an  aawMnblaf* !  a*,  to  addreaa  or  support  the  chair. 

Let  oar  universities,  ray  Lord,  no  longer  remains  that 
silent  .  .  .  Let  It  not  be  uid,  your  Chairct  take  no  notice 
of  a  more  pernicious  plot  than  any  that  yet  haa  alarm  d 
Guv  Eetlyn,  To  the  luahop  of  Oxford. 

S.  One  of  four  conventions  connected  with  the 
eisteddfod  of  Wales,  in  which  bardie  matters 
are  discussed  and  disciples  trained  in  prepara- 
tion  for  the  great  gorsedd  or  assembly. 

The  great  day  of  the  Eisteddfod  in  the  chair  day  —  u*n  ■ 

therUstcdd- 


tm 


chalcidian 


[F.  ;  a  vnrianr  of  chairr,  a 
In  the  16th  eenturv  the  Pari- 


chaiae  (shix),  n. 
chair:  see  eAair. 
gians  in  many  words  substituted  the  sound  of 
t  for  that  of  r,  and  in  this  case,  as  a  distinct 
meaning  was  attached  to  each  form,  the  modi- 
fication was  adopted  as  a  no w  word.  ]  1 .  Prop- 
erly, a  two-wheeled  carriage  for  two  persons, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  generally  furnished 
with  a  hood  or  top  that  may  be  let  down.  In 
dialectal  speech  often  shay.— 2.  A  four-wheeled 
pleasure-carriage  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses. 


r\frrmu  membrane. 

the  peristaltic  action  of  the  tube  |oridoc 


Wlthin  the  low-wheol'd 
Iter  mother  trundled  to  the 
behind  the  dappled  gra)'*- 
Tenia 


Talking  Oak. 


ally  tlie  third  or  laat  day  —the  grand  event  of  the  I 
fud  being  the  adjudication 
chairing  and  Invvatlture  of  I 


fix)  being  the  adjudication  on 
f  the 

Zmyc.  Brit.  VII.  7*SL 
4t.  A  sedan-chair. 

Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  In  air. 
And  view  with  acorn  two  pagea  and  a  chair. 

Pop,,  R,  of  the  U,  L  46. 

St.  A  two- wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse ; 

a  chaise ;  a  gig. 

E'en  king*  might  quit  their  state  to  ahare 
Contentment  and  a  one-bors*  i-Aotr 

T.  Wartan,  Phaeton. 
6.  One  of  the  iron  blocks  forming  a  kind  of 
clutch  by  which,  according  to  a  common  Eng- 
lish system,  the  rails  in  a  railroad  are  support- 
ed and  secured  to  the  sleepers  or  ties.  A  join  f- 
rAu-tr  is  a  chair  that  secures  the  connection  of 

two  rails  at  their  ends  Bath  chair,  an  invalids 

chair  on  wheel*.  Intended  to  Ite  puthed  along  by  an  atten- 
dant :  ao  called  from  Hath  In  England,  where  invalids  are 
conveyed  to  the  springs  In  audi  chain.— Cane  chair, 
nee  raiwi.-  Chair  of  at.  Peter,  the  aw  of  Rome,  or  the 
office  of  the  papacy :  so  called  from  the  tradition  that  St. 
Peter  was  the  Ant  bishop  of  Rome,  ami  hence  the  founder 
of  the  papacy. -Chair  of  state,  a  throne;  the  scat  or 
dignity  of  any  chief  executive :  as,  Washington  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  came  a/ tale.  -  Curule  chair.  See 


See  ra-jr-rAair.    Folding  chair, 
a  chair  having  Ui«  scat.  Icgt,  and  back  hinged Tiuid  jointed 
-—  ways,  ao  that  It  can  he  folded  up  into  n  small 
n  not  In  use ;  a  camp-chair  ;  also,  a  sea  chair. 
■  chair.  See  oeWist.  -  Bt.  Peter's  Chair,  the 
me  of  two  Roman  Catholic  festival!,  held  on  February 
I  and  January  lath,  In  celebration  of  Nt  Peter  •  tradf. 
lioiial  founding  of  the  episcopss-les  of  Anlloeh  and  of  Rome 
on  those  dates  respectively.-  Windsor  chair,  (a)  A  kind 
of  (iron*,  plain,  polish e«i  chair,  made  entirely  of  wood. 
He  got  up  from  hia  large  wooden-wated  triNaW-rAirir. 

Oickcns. 

(6)  A  sort  of  low  wheeled  carriage. 
C&Jair  (char),  »,  f.   [<  chair,  ».]   1,  To  place 
or  carry  in  a  chair ;  especially,  carry  publicly 
in  a  chair  in  triumph. 

The  day  the  Member  was  chaired  several  men  In  Con- 
ingsiiy  s  rooms  were  talking  over  their  triumph. 

Ditraeli,  t'i>ningsby,  v,  2. 

2.  Tip  place  in  a  chair  of  office;  install;  enthrone. 

He  look  a  big,  grizzled,  docile-looking  fellow  pa  iron  is. 
Ingly  liy  the  arm  .  .  .  and  eAntrsd  hUu  on  a  large  cylin- 
der-head. T.  Winlhrop,  Lov.  Hair 

chair-bearer  (char'bir'er),  n. 

man,  1!. 

chair-bed  (char'bed),  n.    Same  as  bed-chair. 
chair-bolt  (char'bdlt), ».  A  screw-bolt  used  for 

fastening  a  railroad-chair  to  the  sleeper  or  tie. 

[Seldom  used  in  the  United  States.] 
chair -days  (ehir'daz),  n.  pi.   The  evening  of 

life ;  the  time  of  repose  for  old  age.  [Poetical 

and  rare.] 

,  and  UivrAi-<--d«M,  thus 

'  V.,Jilcn.  VI.,  v.  I, 

(char'man),  n.;  ril.  chairmen  (-men). 
1.  The  presiding  officer  of  an  assembly,  asso- 
ciation, company,  committee,  or  public  meet- 
ing.—  2.  One  who  assists  in  carrying  a  sedan- 
chair.  Prior.  Also  called  -Aai--?>e<jrrr. 
chairmanship  (ehaVman-shiri),  n.  The  office 
of  a  chairman  or  presiding  officer,  as  of  a  com- 
mittee or  board;  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  a  chairman. 

^^rat^eeUngjras  held  In  the  Town  Hall,  under  Mr. 
chair -organ  (eharYsr'gati),  n.    A  choir-organ. 

The  Word  U  Wl|rprise<l  to  he  suggested  by  chair *nyan.  with 
reference  lo  the  frequent  location  of  the  choir-organ  di- 
rectly behind  the  organist's  seut. 
Chair-rail  (ehSr'ral),  n.  In  earn.,  a  board  or 
plate  of  wood  fastened  to  a  wall  at  the  proper 
netght  to  prevent  the  plastering  from  being  in- 
1  by  tie  backs  of  chairs. 

eb  (char'web),  it.  A  scroll-saw.  E.  II. 


Reverse. 

nf  rhlbp  VI  ,  llittlstl  111 

,  SI* e  'M  the  ooglrtal.  > 


3.  [<  F.  eAatw,  a  chair,  from  the  representation 
on  the  coin  of  the  king  seated  on  his  throne.] 
A  French  gold  coin 
first  issued  by  Louis 
IX.  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  equal 
to  about  three  fulled 
state*  gold  dollars.  The 
specimen  Illustrated 
weighs  about  73  gratn*. 
Chaises  were  also  coined 
In  England  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

chaiselt,  RLE., 
also  chayttl,  cheinrl, 

cht  I.'.-"  ''■  <  OF.  ehai- 
itr  l,  chaintil,  cheintil, 
also  ehamtil  (>  ME. 
chauimcl),  asslbilat- 
ed  forms  of  cainMl, 
camMt  =  Pr.  caiuil, 
ca  nun  I,  <  ML.  rumi- 
tile,  <  ramitta,  a  shirt, 
camis :  see  carats  and 
crVetHMtr.]  A  fine 
linen  used  in  the 
middle  ages. 

chaitya  (chit'y&),  ». 
[Skt.  rhmtijtt.  any 
large  tree  in  a  vil- 
lage held  in  peculiar 
sanctity,  an  altar,  a 
monument,  a  ISuddhist  temple.]  Among  Bud- 
dhists, a  place  or  an  object  deserving  of  wor- 
ship or  reverence.  BpecbJcally  -(«)  A  plsce  ren- 
dered  sacrcil  by  association  with  a  Buddha,  such  as  the 
spot  where  he  was  born,  or  attained  Buddhaahlp.  or  en. 
tered  into  Nirvana,  etc,  <t>)  A  relic  belonging  to  unuiMha, 
such  aa  a  tooth,  hhi  girdle,  alma-bowl,  etc.  (r)  A  temple, 
pagoda,  dagoiia.  shrine,  etc.,  erected  In  honor  of  a  Buddha 
or  an  Arhat,  or  to  contain  relies. 

chaja  (cba'jjO,  n.  A  name  of  the  crested  scream- 
er, t  'hauna  chararia.   Also  ehaha. 

chaka  (cha'kit),  n.   Same  as  chaea,  2. 

chaki  (elm'ki'l,  a.  Cotton  and  silk  piece-goods 
made  in  Egypt. 

chalandrei.  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ealawlra. 
chalastic  (ka-las'tik),  a.  aud  a.  [=  F.  chalat- 
tique,  <  Or.  roAuoTtsdc,  malting  supple,  laxative,  < 
"xaXaori(,  verbal  adj.  of  rnviav,  let  down,  loosen, 
relax,  slacken.]  I.  a.  Having  the  property  of 
removing  stiffness  in  the  fibers  of  the  body;  re- 
xing;  emollient. 

lXt  n.  A  relaxing  or  emollient  medicine; 
also,  a  laxative. 

chalaza  (ka-la'z$),  a.;  pi.  rhalaza?  (-te).  [< 
NL.  chalaza,<.  Or.  x"'a-*i  hail,  a  hailstone,  a 
pimple,  a  tubercle.]  1.  In  6ot.,  that  part,  of  the 
ovule  or  seed  where  the  integuments  cohere 
with  each  other  and  with  the  nucleus.  It  is 
the  true  base  of  the  seed,  but  corresponds  to 
the  hilum  or  scar  only  in  some  cases. —  2.  In 
tool.,  one  of  the  two  albuminous  twisted  cords 
which  bind  the  yolk-bag  of  an  egg  to  the  lining 
membrane  at  the  two  ends  of  the  shell,  and 
keep  it  near  the  middle  as  It  floats  in  the  albu- 
men, so  that  the  elcatricula  or  gt 
point  is  always  uppermost,  and  coi 
nearest  the  source  of  heat  during  the 
of  incubation.  Also  called  pul 
trcaille. — 3.  Same  as  chalazion. 

chalaaal  (ka-U'riil).  «.  [<  chalaca  +  -<i..]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  chalaza;  containing  the  cha- 


As  the  egg  is  urged  along  by 
he  tube  |oiiduct|,  It  acquires  a 
rotation  about  the  ails  of  the  tub* ;  the  successive  layer*  of 
soft  albumen  it  receives  are  deposited  somewhat  spirally  ; 
and  the  chaUuifervus  membrane  is  drawn  out  into  threads 
at  opposite  poles  o(  the  egg. 

Cows,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  SH. 

chalazion,  chalaziom  (ka-la'zi-on,  -am),  n. : 
pi.  ehalaeitt  (-8).  [XL.,  <  Or.  x°Xoiiov,  dim.  of 
joJ-aCo,  »  sty :  "see  chalaca  .1  In pa  thol. ,  a  trans- 
parent swelling  on  the  eyelid,  due  to  inflamma- 
tion of  a  Meibomian  gland  with  obstruction  of 
its  duct  .    Also  chalata. 

chalcanthite  (kal-kan'thit),  n.  [<  L.  ehalcan- 
thum  (<  Or.  raJjtmeSiJv,  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol, 
sulphate  of  copper,  <  r«v«or,  copper,  +  &t**uc, 
a  flower;  cf.  the  origin  of  ooppcrat)  +  -tie*.] 
Native  copper  sulphate  or  blue  vitriol.  Also 
called  r-yonoaitc. 

Ohalcedonian1  (kal-se-do'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  ChaU 
ceclouius  +  -aa.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chalcedon, 
a  city  of  Bithynia,  opposite  Constantinople,  or  to 
the  council  held  there  and  its  teachings.- chal- 
cedonlan  Council,  the  fourth  ecumenical  council,  held 
at  Chalcedon  A.  ti.  Ml,  which  condemned  Eutj 
and  gave  distinct  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  t 
table  union,  without  mutation  or  conf  ualan,  of  two  p 
and  complete  natures,  divine  ami  human,  in  the  one  per- 
son ot  Chrlat.  Thh*  council  slso  conferred  high  pri vi leges 
on  the  see  uf  Constantinople,  cunnnulug  sod  extending 
those  given  by  the  second  ecumenical  cuoncU,  and  iwtttng 
It  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  see  of  Rome. 

chalcedonlan'J  (kal-se-do'ni-an),  a.  Same  as 
ckalc'tonie. 

chalcedonic  (kal-se-don'ik),  a.  [<  chalcedony 
+  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature  or 
appearunce  of  chalcedony.  Also 
domic 

Many  pine*  [ fossils |  have  wood  well  preservod; 


IV.  "3. 


 :e  (ka-laz'),  n.    [=  F.  chalax,  <  XL.  cha- 

lasa :  see  chalaza."]  A  chalaza. 
chalazia,  n.  Plural  of  chalazion. 
chalaziferous  (kal-a-zif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  cha- 
lazij'erc,  <  XL.  chalaza,  q.  v..  +  L.  ferre  =  E. 
bear1.]  Bearing  chalaza; :  applied  to  the  lavers 
of  condensed  albumen  surrounding  the  yofk  of 
an  egg,  which  ~ ' 
the  chalaza?. 


chalcedonous  (kal-sed'6-nus),  a. 
+  -out.]  Having  the  character 
of  chalcedony. 

chalcedony  (kal-aed'ci-nl  or  kal'sS-do-ni),  n. 
[Altered,  with  immediate  ref.  to  the  L.,  from 
ME.  catcidoiHc,  catxidoine,  raxteiion y  ( >  E.  ca»- 
strfonjil),  <  OF.  calecdoine,  F.  ralct'doine  =  Hp. 
It.  caletxlonia  =  Pg.  ehalcedimia,  <  T..  chalceilo- 
nius  (prop.  adj.  'of  (!halcedon '),  chalcedonv,  < 
Or.  ^a/Af/cjs',  a  precious  stone  found  at  C'fial- 
cedon,  Xova^W,  an  ancient  Ureek  tiiwn  in  Asia 
Minor  nearly  opposite  to  Byzantium  orConstan- 
tinople.]  A  cryptoerygtalline  variety  of  quartz, 
resembling  in  color  milk  diluted  with  water, 
and  more  or  less  clouded  or  opaque  with  veins, 

circles,  or  spots.  It  is  used  In  jewelry.  There  are 
several  varieties,  as  common  chalcedony,  chrysoprue 
sard,  and  sardonyx.  Also  called  srAite  avsofe.  Also  spelled 
tahtima.   See  cut  under  eufryuMf. 

Almve  was  had  a  knightly 

od  casredony  will  formed 

Ram.  e/  ParUnay  (R.  K.  T.  H,  1,  I.  4510. 

Chalcedony  cement  fee  crmmt. 
chalcedony!  (kal-sed'o-niks),  n.    [<  rhalced- 
(tiits/)  +  onjr.j   A  vanety  of  agate  in  which 
white  and  gray  layers  alternate.   Also  calced- 
ORyx. 

chalchihnitl  (chal-chi-wetl').  a.    [Mex.]  A 
bluish-green  turtpxoise  found  in  Xew  Mex 
highly  prized  as  a  gem  by  the  aborigines. 

Chalcid(k»l'sid),fl.and».  Same  ast " 
and  chaleadian*. 

Chalcida  (kal'si-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Chaicidi- 
dm*. 

Chalcidea  (kal^id'tVS),  a.  pi.  [XX-,  <  Chaleufl 
(Chalcid-)  +  -ca.]  A  small  group  of  existing 
lAtcertilia. 

Chalddes  (kal'si-dSz),  n.  [XL.,  taken  aa  sing., 
prop.  pi.  of  L.  chalcis,  <  <5r.  gaUfj  a  kind  of 
lizard :  see  t'*rt/ci#8.]  The  typical  genus  of 
lizarils  of  the  family  Chtttcidida. 
Chalcidian1  (kal-si<l'i-an),  <i.  and  n.  [<  L.  Chal- 
ets (Chalcid-).  Gt.  XaJ-sTc (Xa}MA.)  +  Han.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  Chalcis,  the  chief  city 
of  the  Greek  island  sometimes  called  " 
Xegropont,  but  now  bearing  its  i 
Eubcea. 

•  alphaliet  uscvl  by  the  Ronmns  la  lilenllcnl  with  that 
of  the  CMtWif stiit  colonies  in  soullierti  Italy  and  Sicily 

Kiscyr.  Brit..  XIII.  I2S. 

H.  ii.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Chalcis. 
chalcidian*  (knl-sid'i-an).  a.  and  n.   [<  Chalcis1 
(Chaleid-)  +  -tan.]    L  a.  Belonging  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  insects  called  Chalci- 
dida\   See  ChalddidaA. 

The  male  Insect  it  unknown,  two  insects  mistaken  for  It 
to  plaiirhisi.  parasitic  hyniciKiptera  of 
i,  living  in  die  kermes  grains. 


st: 


tf-cyr.  rtnl..  XIV.  49. 
n.  An  insect  of  the  family  ( 
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chalcidian 

ch*lddl*n»  (kal-sid'i-an),  a.  ud  n.  [<  Chat- 
eide*  +  -ian.]  La.  I*1orwngtoorh*ringthe 
characters  of  the  lizard*  called  C*< " 

ChaleididaP. 


II.  n-  A  lizard  of  the 

Also  chill  fid, 
Chalcidic  (kal-sld'ik),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  district  of  Chalcldice,  on  the  coast  of  an- 
cient Macedonia. 

chalcidica,       Plural  of  ehalddiatm. 

Chalcidicl  <kal-sid'i-«i),  h.  pi.  [NX..,  <  Chal- 
cide*, q.  v.]  In  Oppel's  system  ( 1*1 1).  a  family 
of  squamato  saurians,  containing  the  chalcid  or 
chalcidifonn  lizards. 

chalcidicnm  (kal-«id'i-kuni),  n. ;  pi.  chalcidica 
(-kji).  f  L„  prop.  neut.  of  Chalcidietui,  <  (Jr.  Xovt- 
tuitiiic,  belonging  to  ChalcU,  <  Xuamc,  L.  Chal. 
ei»,  a  Greek  city:  nee  Chalet*'2.']  A  portico,  or 
a  hall  supported  by  columns,  or  any  addition  of 
like  character  connected  with  an  ancient  bn- 
,  a  similar  addition  to  a  Christian 
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chalcodite  (kal'k$-dit),  a.  [<  Or.  x«>'<^K, 
contr.  of  x«'/M>"*Kt  like  copper  (<  ra>.*»r,  cop- 
per, +  t'tioe,  form),  +  -iff*.  J  A  variety  of  the 
iron  silicate  stilpnomelane,  occurring  in  scaly 
velvety  coatings  of  a  braas-like  luster. 

chakograph  (kiU'ko-graf),  a.  [<  (Jr.  ra/«of, 
copper,  +  ypdftir,  write,  grave ;  of.  NOr.  ro/ao- 
ypaiot,  an  engraver  (orig.  formed  to  translate 
'  printer').!  An  engraving  on  copper  or  brass. 

chalcograpber  (kal-kog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  ehateog- 
rnphj/  +  -cr1.]  An  engraver  on  brass  or  cop- 
per.   Also  chalcographi*t. 

chalcographic,  chalcographies  i  kal-ko-graf '- 
ik,  -i-kal  I,  a.  [<  chalcography  +  -ic,  -ical.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  chalcography :  as,  chalcographic 
artists. 

chalco graph! at  I  kal-kog'ra-flst),  n.  [< 
raphy  +  -ml.  J    Same  as  chalcographer. 
chalcography  ( kal-kog'ra-n ),  a.  [ 


copper. 


+  -) 


ra/.of, 
.]  The 
plates, 
hleny  by 


KM) 


OhalcidldsB1  (kal-sid'i-de),  n.  pi. 
rwl  (Chalcid-)  +  -ida.]  In  entom*,*  large  fam- 
ily of  pupivorous  spicullferous  hyraennpterous 
insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Cluitci*,  composed 
malnlv  of  minute  species  most  of  which  are 
parasitic  on  the  lame  or  eggs  of  other  insects, 
some  ut  them  attack  other  parasites  of  tlie  same  ur  related 
f unities-  The  female  eludcld,  like  the  Ichneumon  By,  tic- 
posits  tier  egg*  on the  larva  ur  egg  w liich  hh  r  Inf  asta,  n  ■[!!•' 
times  (to  tile  surface,  sometime*  beneath  it,  and  often 
many  together.  Ttie  lame  which  emerge  feed  on  the  egg 
or  on  tlie  soft  parts  of  the  infested  lima;  the  Utter  ia 
unahle  to  complete  iu  tiansforniatloii*.  and  eventually 
dies,  when  the  chalcid  emerge*  either  a*  a  perfect  insect  or 
as  a  larva,  tn  the  latter  case  sometime*  spinning  a  nragh 
cocoon  In  which  to  paaa  the  pupa  state.  The  ChaUididt* 
In  their  perfect  state  have  usually  hard  and  often  brullanl- 
ly  metallic  bodies,  frutn  which  the  typical  genua.  Chalet*. 
takes  its  name :  the  antennas  are  elbowed ;  the  ovtpoaltor 
issues  before  the  tip  of  the  abdomen ;  the  prunotura  doea 
not  roach  the  trgulai  .  and  the  wings  are  alinoat  devoid  of 
vein*.  Many  tpeclei  are  yet  undeacrlbed.  Also  ChaUidtr. 

Chalcididss2  (kal-sid'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chal- 
ride*  +  -ida.]  In  herpet.,  a  family  of  lizards, 
typified  bv  the  genus  Chalcide*,  to  which  dif- 
ferent limits  have  been  assigned.  (a)  By  some  It 
Is  extruded  to  Include  lepPitluesale  lizards  having  a  dis- 
tinct lateral  fold,  hidden  ear*,  very  abort  Umba,  and  elon- 
gated body.  The  sped  us  are  tropical  American.  (6)  by 
others  the  aperies  are  referred  to  the  family  Triidm. 

chalcidifonn1  (ka]-sid'i-forin),a.  [<  NL.  Chal- 
eis1  (Chalcid-)  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the 
appearance  of  an  insect  of  the  family  Chal- 

chalcidifonn9  (kal-aid'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Chal- 
cide* +  L.  forma,  shape.  ]  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lizard  of  the  familv  Chalculidtr. 

chalcidine(kal'si-din),a.  [<  Chaleides  +  •kkfi.J 
Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters  of  liz- 
ards of  the  family  Chalridida;  like  a  chalcid 
lizard. 

Ohalcia1  (kal'sia),  n.  [NU,  <  Or.  x^**,  cop- 
per: see  Chalet**.]    In  en  lorn.,  the 


<  jpd^m1,  write,  grave 
art  of  engraving  on  copper  or  steel 
Commonly  called  fiisr^isirrwrinf;,  liecanae  it  la  c 
ciittililnaiionsof  lines,  simple  tir  crossed,  that  the  engraver 
texture*,  etc. 

.enite  (kal-ko-me'nlt),  n.  [<  Or.  .ra/Aoc, 
copper,  +  pf/ti},  =  £.  moon,  +  -ife2.  J  A  hy- 
drous copper  s^lenite,  occurring  in  monoclinic 
crystals  of  a  bright-blue  color, 
chalcomorphito  tkal-ko-mAr'fit),  ».  [<  Or. 
\a>j.6i;,  eOWeT)  +  ^ood'/.'foni),  +  -ite'-1.]  A  hy- 
drous calcium  silicate  found  in  minute  hexago- 
nal crystals  in  the  lava  of  Nieder-Mendig  in  the 
Eifel,  Khcnish  Prussia, 
chalcophanito  (kal-kof'a-nit),  n.  [<  Or.  raAaof, 
copper,  +  -^o»'K-(<  r"'w"'»  appear)  +  -ife*.]  A 
hvdroua  oxid  of  manganese  and  zinc,  occur- 
ring in  druses  of  minute  tabular  crystals  of  a 
bluish-black  color  and  metallic  luster  at  Stir- 
ling Hill  in  New  Jersey.  It  assumes  a  bronze 
color  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  whence 
the  name. 

chalcophyllite  (kal-k6-fll'it),  u.  [<  Gr.  joJUoc, 
copper,  +•  fi/jiov,  a  leaf,  +  -if*2.  J  A  hydrous 
copper  araeniate,  occurring  in  thin  tabular 
crystals  or  foliated  masses  of  a  bright-green 
color.  Also  called  copper  mica. 
chalcopyrite  (kal-kopM-rit),  n.  [<  Or.  x^*1*, 
copper,  +  pjprite*,  q.  v.]  Copper  pyrites,  or  yel- 
low  copper  ore.  It  Is  a  snlphid  of  cupper  and  Iron,  and 
occurs  In^U  traKunaJ  crystals  or  inure  cutnl 


more  artistic  promise,  than  wan  fulfilled  In  tbl* 
of  art  by  the  Bal.yl.mlau  and  Assyrian  arntptnra.- 
dean  cycle.  See  eyeJe.  —  Chaldean  era  Nee  era. 

II.  »■  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Chaldea ;  spe- 
cifically, a  member  of  the  Semitic  race  from 
whom  Chaldea  took  its  name,  who  were  cele- 
brated as  warriors,  astrologers,  magicians,  etc., 
and  constituted  the  priestly  caate  of  Babylo- 
nia. Hence — 3.  In  the  Bible,  sometimes,  an 
astrologer,  soothsayer,  or  fortune-teller. 
Chaldee  I kal'de),  a.  and  m.  [<  I..  Chaidan*, <  Or. 
Xi;>  uu"-,  (Chaldean.]  I.  a.  Same  as  Chaldean. 
—  Chaldee  lajixuags.  See  ckaltinie,  n  Chaldee  Par- 
aphrases, commentaries,  called  by  the  Jew*  TVsryvnvt 
inn.lc  for  thus*  Jews  who  spoke  thct  haJ.lee  lan^uaa'c  and 
dbl  not  understand  Hebrew, 


They  Intel 

transform  within  the  Lodlea  of 
without  iptunhut  »  cocoon.  C 
/roHS  (Walsh)  Mont*  to  the  closely  allied 
genus       . - . <  ( . - . . 

Ohalcis-  (kal'sis).  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  rd«'t,  a  kind 
of  lizard,  also  called  xa'/JuA"l'l  («aipa 
i.  c,  Chalcidian  lizard— Dioscorides),  also  iqvk 
and  m7s>;  named  from  Xa>jt/c,  Chalcis,  a  city  in 
Eubcea,  or  more  prob.  (as  also  Xa>sif,  Chalcis) 
<  ,rn/»of,  copper.]  A  genus  of  lizards,  originally 
identical  with  Chalcide*,  but  by  some  modern 
hcrpetologists  limited  to  such  teioid  lizards  us 
are  bv  others  referred  to  tlie  genus  Cophttut. 

chalcltia  (kal-si'tis),  «.  [L.,  also  ehalcitr*,  cop- 
per ore.  a  precious  stone  <if  a  copper  color,  < 
Or.  X<*>m?<<,  containing  copper  (/./*<  x<*>*i->U 
copper  or.-),  rock-alum,  etc,  <  ja/jior,  copper.] 
Sume  a*  nJiitthar. 

ChalcochlorU  ikul-kn-klo'ris).  «.  [NL.  (Mi- 
yart,  IHH7),<Or.  xasjiic,  copper,  +  v><f«C.  preen- 
ish-yellow.]    Suiiiu  us  Amtilimiimu*. 

chalcocito  (ki»l'kr>-sit),  it.  [<  Or.  ^o/aoc,  cop- 
pcr,  +  ~c-  insi'rted.  +  -i'fc*-.]  A  native  copper 
snlphid  (Cu._,8).a  mineral  of  a  tead-grayto  black 
color  and  metallic  luster,  it  isoimnmnly  mawivc. 
but  Is  alxi  found  In  line  crystal*.  fr>^i<ieiitly  heiaie«at  In 
form  fn>in  twinuini;.  It  is  an  lin|H,ttant  ore  of  copper. 
Also  called  e^jifeu«in,  coppfr^tlnne*,  and  in  Cornwall  r<tt- 
rutAUc.  from  the  locality  Kdrutb,  where  It  occur*. 


hrllUant  iuetalll( 

luster  on  the  fresh  fracture-  It  is  readily  dUtlnaulslied 
from  pyrile,  or  Iron  pyrites,  by  It*  deeper  color  and  uif erlor 

chaicoalderlte  (kal-ty-sid'e-rit),  a.   [<  Or. 

jfaJjuSf,  copper,  +  <r<%jrrj7r,  o'f  Iron :  see  tider- 
iie.]  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  iron  and  copper, 
occurring  iu  crystalline  aggregates  of  a  ■iskin- 
greeu  color. 

chakoBtlbite  (kal-kos'ti-blt),  *.  f<  Or.  j^Uor, 
copper,  +  arifi,  antimony  (see  shWam  and  n»- 
ttMoity),  +  h>s.]  A  sulphid  of  anUmony  and 
copper,  of  a  lead-gray  color.    Also  called  iro/f#- 

sWyft*. 

chalcotrichlte)  (kal-kot'ri-kit),  n.  [<Gr.  x<^"k, 
copper,  +  6pi$  (rpir-),  hair,  +  -if*8.]  A  variety 
of  cuprite  or  red  oxid  of  copper,  occurring  in 
capillary  crystals. 

Chaldtelsm  (kal'df-izm),  n.  A  combined  sci- 
ence of  astronomy  and  magic  attributed  to  the 
Chaldeans :  out  of  it  probably  grew  ai 
to  which  the  term  is  often  extended. 


K  r. 


0.  ft.  MuUer  Manual  of  Arciueoi 
Chaldaic  (kal-da'ik),  a. and  n.  [<  U  Chaldaieu*. 

<  tlr.  Xo?Ai<«oc,<  Xa>Ma,  Chaldea,  prop.  fern,  of 
Xo/Ak'oc,  Chaldean.]    L  a.  Same  as  Chaldean. 

II.  h.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the  Chal- 
deans, one  of  the  two  dialects  <>r  branches  of 
the  Aramaic,  Syria*  being  the  other. 

Also  Chalder. 

Chaldalsm  (inl'tli  Inn),  ».   [<  Or.  XmUatofitf, 

<  X«>jlai,Vrv.  follow  the  Chaldeans,  <  Xo'ifo/of, 
Chaldean.]  An  idiom  or  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Chaldee  dialect. 

Chaldean (kal-de'au),rt.nnd«.  [<  Chaldra  +  -an; 
see  Chaldaic]  I."a.  Iterating  or  pertaining  to 
Chaldea,  the  rich  plain  of  southern  Babylonia  : 
the  name  Chaldra  was  also  often  applied  to 
the  w  hole  i  i"  -1  ici  '  iintri ,  fn  mi  the  ilominan  •( 
of  the  Chaldean  race  over  it  for  a  long  period. 
It  was  in  chaldea  that  the  im|«>rinnt  Mesopotamia!! civil- 
ization win  il,'\t  l',ped  fern  tlu  primitive  \<  radian.  At«o 
CkaUamn,  ChaUait,  ami  Cknl.t,  .  Chaldean  art,  the 
earliest  development  of  Aci-adinu  or  Mcsopotaiuian  art. 
from  which  the  Inter  art  of  Itnliylon  and  Assyria  was  di- 
rectly derived.  Tliouith  still  imperfectly  known,  this  art 
clearly  contains  tile  genns  of  nil  Hh'  later  <tevelo|imelita 
from  It.  In. -Iiiding  lie  >ul ■structural  inoumls, terraced  tem- 
ple* nf  firti  k.  enameh,  use  of  tu-iglit  colors,  and  engraved 
as  liave  SSN  found,  par. 


II.  R,  1.  Same  as  Chaldean,  1. — 3.  Same  as 

Chaldaic. 

chalder1  (ehal'der),  a.  [<  OF.  'chaudiere,  eam- 
diere,  P.  chaudiere  —  Pr.  raudtera  —  Hp,  ealdera 

—  Pg.  caldeira  =  It.  caldaja,  caldara,  <  L,  (LL. 
ML.)  ealdaria,  a  kettle  for  hot  water:  see  ehal- 
(fro»i,  caUlron.]   1.  A  caldron.  I  North.  Eng.] 

—  2.  The  Scotch  form  of  chaldron*.  Tlie  Scotch 
chalder  was  nearly  12  quarters  Winchester 
measure,  or  10  bolls  of  corn. 

chalder-  (chil'der).  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
A'liKf.,  a  rudder-band  or  gudgeon.  [Eng.] 

chalder3  (ehal'der),  n.   Same  as  chaltlricf. 

chaldemt  (chal'dArn),  n.   Same  as  chatulron. 

chaldeset,  r.  t.  [<  Chaldee  (pi.  <  haUlrtu),  q.  v., 
with  allusion  to  magic.  8ee  Chaldaim.]  To 
trick ;  injure  by  trickery.    Also  caldem.  [Old 

cialdllck  (chal'drik),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  chat- 
tier; origin  obscure.]  A  name  in  the  Orkney 
islands  for  the  oyster-catcher,  Hamatopus  om- 
tralcgu*.  Montagu. 

chaldron1  (chal'dron),  n.  [Asaibilated  form  of 
caldron,  <  OF.  'chaldron,  F.  chaudron,  a  kettle  : 
see  chalder1  and  caldron.]  A  measure  of  coals, 
etc.,  equal,  bv  a  statute  of  Charles  II.,  to  36  coal 
bushela,  or  i>t  hundredweight,  but  customarily 

iu  England  to  32  heaped  bushels.  The  Newcastle 
chaldron  la  tity  or  all  liunaredweMit  In  American  porta 
the  weight  la  very  various,  but  tlie  ordinary  weight  in  the 
Tidied  Slates  Is  36J  hundredweight. 

chaldron'-t,  ».    See  chaudron. 

chalet  (sha-la'),  n,  [F.,  <  Swiss  c»<il>f,  prop, 
a  little  castle,  <  ML  castelletum,  >  E.  cajilellct, 
camlet,  a.  v.]  1 .  A  hut  or  cabin  in  which  cat- 
tle and  herdsmen  are  housed  for  the  night  on 
the  Swiss  mountains. 
CkaltU  are  summer  tint*  for  the  Swiss  herdsmen. 

W'ordssrorfA. 

nence — 2.  A  dwelling-house  of  the  Swiss  peas- 
antry similarly  constructed,  that  is.  low,  with 
very  wide  eaves,  and  with  the  roof  weighted 
down  with  large  stones  to  secure  it  against 
the  mountain  winds. —  3.  A  country  residence 
built  in  the  general  style  of  n  Swix»  mountain 
cottage,  but  generally  of  ornamental  character. 

Chalet-horn,  a  horn  used  Swiss  mountaineers  in 
tslli'ig  together  their  herd*  or  Mocks- 
chalice  (ehal'is),  n.  [<  MF.  rhalicv.  also  ml  ice, 
<  OF.  'chalice,  calice,  mod.  F.  culice  —  Pr.  iyt/if; 
=  Sp.  cad;  =  Pg,  eatix.  ciihx  =t  It.  rafter  =  AH. 
catic  =  f  IS.  Mik  =  1).  Mk  =  OH«  J.  chelih.  Iclih, 
MHO.  li.  krlch  =  Icel.  kdlkr  -  Dun.  kalk.  <  L. 
eatii  (colic  ),  a  cup,  =  Skt.  kataea.  a  cup,  water- 
pot;  ef.  <lr.  si><i,  a  cup:  see  i 
1.  A  drinking-eup  or -bowl. 


lids  the  Ingredients  of  our  puUun'd 
.»n  li|m.  ^Aa*.,  Mi 


I  imrpl 

deep  maroon,  belli  their  gay  r»iifi>e«  np  to  catch  I 

Jt.  T.  Cook,,  Somebody  a  Neighbor,  p.  38. 
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{  h.i!lre.  Irrm  Treuvrv  In 
Msyeace  Catheiij-l. 


3.  The  cap  in  which  the  wine  ia  administered 
in  the  celebration  of  the  eaeharist  or  Lord's 
supper.  It  to  now  generally 
ma-lc  of  »Hvct.  gilt  inside  ;  but 
Sold  chalices  are  n..t  Infrequent, 
-  "e  lea*  curtly  mucrtals  have 
iue-1  it  all  [icri  .il'  The 
Asm  of  the  Roman  Cathullc 
Church  require  the  ehalt<  w  to  be 
of  sola  or  silver.  The  shape  of 
the  chalice  rarie*  very  greatly; 
hat  la  general  lbs  foot  la  aid*. 
spreading,  and  a  lump  ia  Intro- 
duce,! In  the  stein,  sometime* 
half  war  "p.  tometimc*  nearer 
the  bowl,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  all  chance  of  spilling 
the  con««-r*t.-d  wine,  ttie  kni.p 
affording  a  firm  hold  for  the 
hand. 

There  It  a  crate  chaUt  at  fyne  fold  of 
with  manj  precious  stone*. 

Sir  H.  GvvVardt,  Pflfrrnutt,  p.  7. 
Mixed  chalice.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek 
and  other  oriental  chnrehe*  (except  the  Armenian),  and 
In  many  Anglican  churches:  (a)  The  wine  mingled  with 
a  little  water  for  nao  at  the  rurliarist.  (6)  Tlie  custom  or 
rlte  uf  adding  water  to  the  nlcharlMIc  wine.   See  tratM. 

(ebal'is-kas),  n.     A  permanent 
•  for  the  chalice,  whether  made  of  a  textile 
ric  like  a  hag,  or  in  the  form  of  a  cylindri- 
cal box. 

chalice-cells  (chaTis-seli),  ft.  pi.  See  goblet- 
cells,  under  ceil. 

chaliced  (ehal'ist),  o.  [<  chalice  +  -crf2.J  Hav- 
ing a  cup,  as  a  flower. 
Ckalicd  flower*.  Skat.,  Crmballoo,  IL  3  (song). 

chaUc«-paU  (chal'li-pil),  ».  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches,  a  piece  of 
cardboard  about  eight  inches  square,  covered 
with  linen,  or  with  silk  on  top  and  lawn  under- 
neath, placed  before  and  after  celebration  upon 
the  paten. 

chalice-spoon  (charis-spon),  n.  1.  A  spoon 
with  a  perforated  bowl  for  removing  insects  or 
other  impurities  from  the  chalice. — -2,  A  spoon 
for  measuring  out  the  water  to  be  mixed  with 
the  eucharistic  wine. 

chalice-veil  (chal'is-val),  n.    1.  In  the  Roman 
enure 
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Ohalina  (ka-li'n|),  n.   [NL.,  <  Or.  roAtvoY,  a 

bridle,  bit,  sirup,  thong,  as  Skt.  ' " 

ium,  a  bridle-bit.  J  The  t] 

of  the  family  '  hnliHitla. 
Ohalineas  (ko-lin'6-6),  n.  PL   [NL  <  Chalina 

+  -eat.]   A  general  name  of  the  gilieiceratoua 

sponges.  Claus. 

Ghalinida  <ka-lin'i-dc),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chalina 
+  ida.]  A  family  of  Fibrospongia  or  fibrous 
sponges,  represented  by  the  genua  Chalina. 

Ohalinln»  (kal-l-nl'ne).  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Chalina 


challenge 

or,  much  used  by  tailor*  for  drawing  line*  on  cloth,  a.  I 
for  removing  grease- sputa. --  Red  chalk,  or  ruddle,  a  nat- 
ural clay  containing  from  IS  to  SO  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
toxid  and  carbonate  of  Iron.—  Spanish  chalk,  a  variety 
of  steatite  i>r  tospsbmc  obtained  fiotu  Aragim  in  Hpain.— 
To  know  chalk  from  cheats,  to  have  oue'a  wita  about 
one :  know  a  pour  or  cpurtona  article  from  a  good  or  genu* 
Inn  one,— To  walk  one's  chalks,  t 
ceremoniously.   ISlaug. ) 


,  to  go  away ;  leave  tin- 


Cut  hi*  ulick,  and  tralked  hie  chalk*,  and  ia  off  to  Ixin- 


ilna 


To  walk  the  chalk,  to 

to  strict  discipline, 
tiled  by  the  chalk  (chak),  v.  t    [<  chalk;  a.   Cf.  caf*3.]  |. 
rable  quantity   To  rub  or  mark  with  chalk. 

Some  two  or  three  yarda  or? 
Ill  chalk  a  line.        B.  Jatmm,  VcJpone,  U.  S. 

2.  To  manure  with  < 

Id  Dorsetshire  the  la 
twenty  year*. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  a 
make  pale. 

Pear 

stared  In  her  eye*,  and  thalk'd  ber  face,  and  ulng'd 
Her  transit  to  the  throne.         Tennyeon,  Prince**,  It. 

To  mark;  trace  out;  describe:  from  the 


ia  usually  chalked  once  In 
Kiuy*.  Brit..  V.  37  X. 

o chalky- white;  blanch; 


To 


Catholic  and  Anglie 


rehos,apieceof  silk, 


varying  in  color  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
season,  used,  over  the  chalice-pall,  to  cover 
the  paten  and  chalice  at  certain  times  during 
the  celebration  of  the  mass  or  holy  communion. 
— 3.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  a  piece  of  linen 
or  lawn  used  to  cover  the  chalice  and  paten 
after  the  communion  of  the  people. 
Chalicomys  (ka-lik'o-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
xa>^ (  roAw-),  pebble,  gravel,  +  fii<e  =E.  mount.} 
A  genua  of  fossil  rodents  related  to  the  beavers : 
synonymous  with  Steneojiber. 
chalicosis  (kal-i-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xttaf 
(,ra/«-),  gravel,  +  -o#«.1  In  pathol.,  a  pulmo- 
nary affection  produced  by  the  inhalation  of 
silicious  particles,  as  by  stone-cutters.  Tbete 
particle*  are  taken  up  into  the  tissue*  of  the  lung*,  and 
are  apt  to  produce  more  or  let*  lunammatloo.  In  the  form 
of  bronchitis  or  diffuse  pneumonitis. 

chalicotheriid  (kal'i-kfj-thfi'ri-id),  ».  A  mam- 
mal of  the  family  ChalieotheriiiUt. 

Chalicotheriidffl'  (kal'i-kd-ttic-ri'l-de),  a.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chalicotherium  +  -Maf.]  A  family  of 
extinct  perissxxlactyl  ungulatos,  typified  by  the 
genus  (  haUeotheriHM.  They  were  large  uuadrupeda, 
with  the  upper  molar  teeth  aurmounted  by  aultequal  ere*, 
centold  emu  Mparated  by  an  external  ridge,  and  with 
the  lower  imilam  atimiounled  by  creacenta ;  the  tipper  pre- 
molar*  were  different  from  tlie  molar*,  and  had  each  only 
one  Internal  ca.p;  tlie  anterior  feet  had  4  digit*  and  the 
poeterltir  X  The  inertrt  were  quite  liunien  ili  during  the 
Eocene  peritxl,  and  a  few  lived  during  Die  Miocene. 

diaUcotherioid  (kal'l-ko-thc'ri-oid),  a.  and  n. 
L  a.  Resembling  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Chalicothrn,d(E. 
II.  «.  A  chalicotheriid. 

Chalicotherloidea  <kal'i-k«-the-ri-oi'd^-a),  n. 
vl.  \XK,<ChrtieotheH*M  + -oidta.)  A  stiper- 
lamily  of  ungulate  quadrupeds,  established  for 
the  reception  of  the  family  Chalicotheriida  and 
related  forms. 

CiaUcotherium  (kal'i.ty-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Kaup),  <  Gr.  rn/./f  (roXut-),  gravel,  rubble,  + 
Afpiov,  a  wild  beast,  <  ftjp,  a  wild  beast.  J  The 
typical  genus  of  the  extinct  familv  Ckalitoth*. 
TtU<r,  remains  of  which  occur  in  the  Miocene 
formation  of  Knrope,  Asia,  and  America. 

challfate  (ka'li-fat),  n.   Same  as  calif  ate. 

chalil  (ha-lSl'),  «.  [Heb.]  An  ancient  He- 
brew musical  instrument,  probably  a  direct 
flute  or  fljigeolet,  though  jtonsihly  having  a  reed 
like  a  clarinet.  The  wonf  is  translated  ''pipe  " 
inbotlahe  authorized  and  the  revised  versions 


CsaWa^buvlng  a  ai 
of  spongin  in  the  form  of  distinct  horny  fibers 
containing  spicules.   It  is  referred  by  some  to 
the  family  llomoraphida:  of  Ridley  and  Dendy. 
Chalinoid  (kari-nold),  a.    [<  Chalina  +  -oi<L] 
Resembling  a  sponge  of  the  genus  Chalina :  as, 
"a  true  chalinoiti  larva,"  A.  Hyatt. 
Ohalinopsid»  (kal-i-nop'sl-de),  a.  pL   [NL.,  < 
Chalinopti*  +  -i*te.]   A  family  of 
or  fibrous 
no/>mf. 

OhalinopaiB  (kal-i-nop'sia),  w.    (NL.  (Oscar    ..  . 

Schmidt,  1870),  <  Gr.  \a:-,tfr„  a  bridle,  a  strap,    use  of  chalk  in  marking  lines. 

+  ific,  appearance.]    The  typical  genus  of 

Kpouges  of  the  family  Chalinapstda. 
Chalinorhaphin*  (kal'i-nf -ra-fl  'ne),  n.  pi 

[NL.,  <  Chalinorhaphis  +  -im<f  ]    A  group  of 

sponges,  represented  by  the  genus  Chalinorha- 

»)Ai.«.  Lmilrnfdd. 
Onalinorhaphia  (kal-i-nor'a-fls),  ».    [NL„  < 

Gr.  ;f<t/«<or,  a  briiUe,  a  strap,  +  i>a$ic,  a  needle, 

<  ^iirrtov,  sew.]  The  typical  genus  of  Chalino- 
rhaphina,  having  many  large  spicules  axially 
situated.  Lenilcn/eld. 

chalk  (chak),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  chaull, 

<  HE.  chalk,  <  AH.  ceate,  chalk,  lime,  =  D. 
kalk  =  OHG.  chalch,  MUG.  kale  (fatt--),  G. 
kalch,  kalk  =  Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  kalk  *=  F.  chaux  = 
Pr.  caU,  cam  =  tip.  Pg.  cat  =  It  calce  =  Ir. 
Gael,  twite  =  \Y.  calch,  lime,  <  L.  coir  (ea /<•-), 
limestone,  lime,  chalk :  see  calx1  and  caUfl,  and 
cf.  calcareous,  causey,  etc.]  1.  In  gcnl.,  a  soft 
white  rock,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  a  pulverulent  or  only  alight-  , 

lv  consolidated  state,  and  readily  soiling  the  chalkinesa  (cha'ki-nes),  n 
fingera  when  handled,  it  la  aeen,  when  examined    The  state  of  being  chalky 

(chak'lin),  n.  1.  A  light  cord 
rubbed  with  chalk  and  stretched  over  a  surface 
tO  mark  a  straight  line.  When  atretched,  it  la  pulled 
upward  and  allowed  to  (pring  down  by  lla  elaaticlty.  and 
tlii ia  mark!  a  line  of  chalk  on  the  surface,  to  aerre  aa  a 
guide,  ai  for  a  needle  or  a  taw. 
2.  A  vulgar  name  of  the  small  green  heron  of 
the  United  States,  Butoridr*  rirescens :  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  white  excrement  voided  when 


It  la  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  ut  hither '.       Shak.,  Tempest,  v,  1. 

(a)  To  iketch.  at  a  plan  of  work  or  ot 
.  or  in  general  outline* ;  mark  out 
I  knew  all  thia  before,  air; 
I  chalk'd  him  otut  hut  way. 

PlHchtt,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  HL  a 
Thia  la  Indeed  a  very  pretty  career  that  haa  been  chalked 
out  fur  you.  Oatdtmltk,  Vicar,  XX. 

'.'■)  In  Scotland,  to  mark  the  door  of  a  burgh  tenant  with 
chalk,  an  old  ut  ile  of  notice  to  quit,  which  ia  still  compe- 
tent—  To  Chalk  np,  to  charge ;  put  down  to  one 'a  ac- 
count :  In  allualon  to  the  old  cuatoni,  prevalent  especially 
among  publicans  and  mllk-aeltera,  of  writing  a  score  In 
chalk  on  a  door  or  wall. 

She  haa  chalked  up  twenty  ihltllmrt  already,  and  awran 
the  will  chalk  no  more.  CAitpman,  May-Day,  I.  L 

chalk -box  (ehak'boks),  n.  A  box  containing 
powdered  chalk,  in  which  public  dancers  and 
acrobats  rub  the  soles  of  their  feet  to  ■ 
them  from  slipping. 

chalk-cutter  (chak'kut'er),  n.  A  man  who 
digs  chalk. 

[<  chalky  +  -scsir.] 


through  the  mlerotcupe,  to  be  made  up  In  large  part  of  .vl'iv" Yivv«"/XiW^ITnr*"i'  l 
mtnuto  fragment* of  the  .helUof /•..mminifrro.moliii-,*   cnaiX-l^e  (chaJt  linl,  n.  I. 


in\ff 

at 


It 


and  echinoderma,  and  alto  of  spicule*  ot  sponge*. 

doe*  not  exactly  rwinhle  any  deep-tea  depoalt  at  present  to  mark  a  straight  line.  When  atretched 
known  to  be  In  procraa  of  formation.  Thi«  rock  I*  a  very 
important  and  roniptcuuna  fonuatlon  on  the  aouth  coast 
of  England  (which  on  account  of  the  whlteneaa  of  it* 
cliff*  ll  poetically  iljled  Albion)  and  In  the  north  ot 
Prance,  Under  the  cityof  London  It  ha*  a  ttdckneaa  of 
front  <m  to  600  fret  The  chalk  give*  It*  name  to  tin 
an -called  Crctaceoua  formation.  It  I*  not  known  that 
there  la  any  rock  exactly  resembling  chalk  In  soy  other 


.„  .o  fly. 

region  than  that  "f  tin-  Parti  anil  Loudon  baiina.  Chalk,  pria.11r.nlt  foliAk'nirt 
beliiit  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  In  a pulverlxod  «-on-  c*1*}*  P"  imaa  pit;, 

"    Jimruncc,  and    9  W»         ,  , 

For  .licit  pur-  chalkstone  (chak'stan),  a. 


dition,  ia  an  art 
Is  used  in  a 


great  < 

ber  ut 


note*  It  at  crushed  and  levigated.  One  of  Its  principal 
use*  I*  for  whitening  walla,  or  whitewashing.  It  I.  net 
used  with  oil,  as  It  ha*  nuhudy  with  that  vehicle  ,  baton 
account  of  Ita  being  very  insch  cheaper  than  lead  paint. 
It  supersede*  that  article  to  a  great  extent  There  are 
many  names  for  the  various  pieparatiotii  of  chalk,  a* 
trai<t>i(7.  StpanUh  akitr,  Har\4  «AUe,  vie.  t'halk  it  not  a 
dealrable  material  for  ordinary  mortar,  but  It  la  used  to 
touie  extent  a*  one  of  the  Ingredients  of  hydraulic  cement 
See  cement,  2. 

2.  A  piece  of  prepared  chalk  used  for  marking 
on  a  dark  surface.— 3.  A  point  scored  in  a 
game:  so  called  from  ita  being  recorded  with 
chalk.    [Local  and  prov.  Eng.] 

One  chalk  or  score  I*  reckoned  for  every  fair  pin ;  and  chalky  (chft'ki),  a, 
the  game  of  (.kittle*  eoualtt*  la  -*-" 


n.   A  pit  in  which  chalk 


[<  ME.  cAaBartou, 


4.  An  account 


See  to  chalk  up,  below. 

Your  drunk 


<  AS.  ctalcstan,  calculus  (a  Dan.  kalksten  l. 
Sw.  kalksten),  <  cealc,  lime,  -4-  stem,  atone :  see 
chalk  and  stoncA  1.  In  mrd.,  a  concretion,  for 
the  most  part  of  sodium  urate,  deposited  In  the 
tissues  and  joints,  especially  of  the  ears,  hands, 
and  feet,  of  persons  affected  with  gout- — 8.  A 
lump  of  chalk. 

Goth,  walketh  forth,  and  brynge  na  a  chattutooa. 

dancer.  Canon  a  Y soman's  Tale,  L  Ids. 
When  he  maketh  all  the  atone*  ut  the  altar  aa  chalk- 
Hones  tbfit  are  beaten  In  sunder,  the  grove*  and  Image* 
shall  not  stand  up.  I*,  xxvli.  s. 

[<  chalk  +  -yi.)  1.  Con- 
sisling  of  or  containing  ehnlk :  as,  "thy  chalky 
eliffs,,»  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  Hi.  2.-2.  Resem- 


"I  tell  yon.  we  can't  and  wan  t  truat  you. 
en  dad  haa  run  np  t  long  chalk  already, 
gttess  you  know  enough  to 


I  owes  now.  ' 


mm  i 


chalk  in  any  way :  as,  a  chalky 


elve;- 
S.  Judd, 

A  tong  chalk,  a  long  way;  many  degree*.  To  beat  one 
by  a  ten?  eaalk  or  (im-reAdi.  1.  to  l*-.t  hltn  by  a  long  way, 
or  to  excel  Win  In  a  high  degree :  in  allusion  to  the  cuttotn 


A*  deposited  from  the  cyanide  bath  Just  do 
surface  ot  the  precipitated  silver  haa  a  mat  or  i 
liearance,  which  I*  well  described  aa  chmtkv. 

r«W,  Oalvaooplutic  Manlpulatlaas,  p.  aoi. 

Khdearreal^iifaljuatenVort  challenge  (chal'enj),  n.     [<  ME.  chalenge,  as- 

sibilated  form  of  calenge,  calangc,  an  accusa- 
tion, claim,  <  OF.  chalengt,  chalonge,  assibi- 
lated  form  of  catenae,  calongc  —  It.  calogna,  an 
accusation,  claim,  dispute,  <  L.  calumnia,  a 
k accusation  (in  ML.  also  abaction  upon 

ft  doublet  oif  ofli'wJHity*^  It* 


of  making  mark*,  a*  in  a  score,  with  chalk,  or  to  the 
Ing  of  diitancet  by  line*  drawn  with  a  chalk.  (Oouoq.l 
Sir  Alured't  steed  was  by  fvi»  cAofki  the  best 
Of  the  party,  and  very  *oon  distanced  the  rest 

Rarham,  lngoldsby  Legends,  II.  SPs. 
Hence— Not  by  a  long  chalk,  not  on  any  account ;  not 
by  any  means ;  not  at  all.— Black  chalk,  (u)  slate  tuftl- 
ctently  colored  by  carbotiaoeout  particles  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  black-lead  in  pencil*  for  coarse  work,  such  as 
marking  stone.  (Eng.|  (6)  A  preparation  of  Ivory  bit 
and  flno  rUy.  — Chalk  for  cheese,  an  Inferior  article 
a  good  one ;  one  thing  for  another. 

Lo !  how  they  felgnen  chalice/arch 
(imcer.  Conf. 
CUalk  style.  In  ■atrnrim.    Kee  »fiWi»nr.- 
chalk,  naly  talc :  a  variety  of  Imlurateil  talc.  It.  _ 
computed  of  small  scales  of  a  pearly-white  or  graylah  col 


Accusation ; 


PTi  ll 

French 


ute  make  thy  c haltnqt  agent  Ood. 

Bp.  Pecoek,  kepreator.  L  111.  l&x 
But  she  that  wrongtull  challenge  toone  aatnyled, 
And  shew  d  that  she  had  not  that  Ijidy  reft 
(A*  they  suppoadk,  but  ber  had  to  her  liking  left. 

Spenter,  f,  o..  IV.  Ix.  it. 

Sf.  A  claim  or  demand;  pretension. 
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challenge 

Accept  the  tHUi  thou  uiurp'at, 
Of  benefit  proceeding  from  our  kin*. 
And  not  o(  «njr  cA.iU/».«  of  d.  sert 

Skat..  1  Hen.  VI.,  t.  4. 

S.  A  summons  or  invitation  to  a  duel ;  a  call- 
ing upon  one  to  engage  in  single  combat,  as 
for  the  vindication  of  the  challenger's  honor:  a 


I  speak  a  wont  In  rour  car? 
Claud.  Ood  bless  me  fr..m  a  cAi/W .' 

Skat.,  Much  Ado,  T.  1. 

Hence— 4.  An  invitation  to  a  contest  or  trial  of 
any  kind :  as,  a  challenge  to  a  rubber  at  whist ; 
a  challenge  to  a  public  debate ;  "  a  challenge 
to  controversy,"  hoUltmith. — ft.  The  letter  or 
message  containing  tho  summons  to  a  combat 
or  contest. 

Here's  the  ekaUtnge,  read  It :  I  warrant  taenia  rinegsr 
ami  pepper  In  t  Skat.,  T.  N.,  lit.  4. 

6.  Milit.,  tho  act  of  a  sentry  in  demanding  the 
countersign  from  any  one  who  approaches  his 
post.  —  7.  In  hunting,  the  opening  cry  of  hounds 
on  first  finding  the  scent  of  their  game. — 8. 
A  calling  in  question;  an  exception  taken,  as 
to  the  tenability  of  a  proposition,  or  a  person's 
right  to  do  something  or  to  hold  something. 

kathrr  lumne  thy  right  in  silence  and  de  facto  thin 
voice  it  with  claims  and  challenge*.    Bacon,  Great  Place. 

0.  In  law,  an  objection  to  a  juror:  the  claim 
of  a  party  that  a  certain  juror  shall  not  sit  in 
the  cause.  The  right  of  challenge  U  given  in  tioth  civil 
and  chraiinal  trials,  for  cerUun  ressuns  which  are  sup- 
B«wd  to  disqualify  a  Jar.  r  to  lie  an  Impartial  Judge. 
The  cltallciige  may  estend  cither  to  the  whole  panel  or 
body  of  Juror*,  called  a  challenge  to  (Ac  amp.  or  only  to 
particular  Juror*,  called  a  chaltenae  to  (Ac  |M«a,  Both  of 
these  challenge*  are  subdivided  Into  yrinn/Mt  ckatletyft* 
(or  challenge*  for  principal  cause)  and  ehtulenar*  to  the 
/aevr.  A  ynwipal  ehauenae  Is  a  challenge  which  alleges 
a  fact  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  proved,  the  Juror  la  dl*< 
qualified  aa  a  matter  of  taw,  without  inquiring  whether  he 
la  actually  Impartial :  »■.  thai  one  or  more  of  the  Jury  are 
returned  at  the  nomination  ot  the  other  party,  or  are  near- 
ly related  to  the  other  party.  A  chaUewjt  to  t he/a roc  con- 
sist* In  the  allegation  by  in*  party  of  a  cause  that  might 
probably  bias,  and  the  raising  o  the  ijncsllon  whether  the 
jaror  it  in  fact  impartial :  as,  a  ststement  that  a  Juror  has 
already  funned  an  opinion,  or  ii  prejudiced  sfcalnst  the 

Ety.  A  peremptory  ckaltenae.  allowed  by  itatute  in  many 
adlctlons.  la  a  challenge  of  Juntf*.  to  a  limited  uuxu 
,  to  he  taken  without  allowing  any  cauae  at  all. 

I  do  betleva  .  ,  . 
You  are  mine  enemy  :  and  make  my  ckallentje. 
You  alull  not  lie  my  judge.   Shut.,  Hen.  VIll.,  ii.  4. 

challenge  (ehal'enj),  e. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chal- 
lenged, ppr.  challenging.  [<  ME.  chalengcn, 
accuse,  claim,  <  OF.  chaHmgirr,  chalongier, 
etc.,  —  It.  ealognare,  <  L.  cn/u«ini«r<;  from  the 
noun.}   L  Iran*.  If.  To  accuse ;  call  to  answer; 

The  nest  day  the  two  Kings  with  their  people  i 
•  vs.  hut  hp. 


brought  nothing  according  to  . 
:  KntUnie  baluage  ckaltenged  Narneuacua  Die  breach 
of  three  promise*. 

(juotod  In  1'apt.  J"kn  Smiths  Truo  Travel*,  II.  60. 
Dtabonoufd  thus  and  challmijrd  of  smuga. 

Shut.,  Tit  And..  I.  2. 

8.  To  lay  claim  to ;  demand  as  due  or  as  a  right : 
aa,  the  Supreme  Being  challenge*  our  reverence 
and  homage. 

*'  Charlte,"  onud  he.  •'  n«  chaffarrth  noujte.  ne  ehaUnocth, 
M  craueth  !  "  IStrt  flomnan  (B),  xv.  190. 

Mortal*  ran  eAoMnvje  not  a  ray.  by  right, 
Yet  do  expm  t  tho  whole  of  Cynthia's  light. 

B.  Jvnmn,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 
^The  Pope  cAaffcRw^aU^urchea  hi  be  under  him,  Hie 

Tlast  thoo  yet  drawn  o'er  young  Johat 
That  still  would  recommend  thee  mure  to  Oataar, 
And  ekalUll(H  better  terras.  Atldum,  Cola,  i.  S, 

In  this  night  of  death  I  ekalltiyir  the  promise  of  thy  word  I 
Wkittier,  Swan  Song  of  Parson  Arery. 

8.  To  call,  invite,  or  summon  to  single  com- 
bat or  duel. 

Whosoe'er  gainsays  King  Edward  s  right, 
By  Uil*  I  challewje  Mm  to  single  light 

IT Amirs  doien  Aor  onnnllrt.] 

.S'A.a..  3  llrlu  VI.,  Ir.  r. 

4-  To  call  to  a  contest ;  call  into  opposing  ao- 
tivitv;  invite  to  a  trial;  defv:  as,  to  challenge 
a  man  to  prove  what  he  asserts  (iiuplviug  de'fl- 
ance). 

Thus  formed  for  speed,  he  ehattrngct  the  wlud. 
Aud  leaves  the  Scvlhian  arrow  far  behind.  Ih-irten. 
AU  within  us  that  Is  hod  challenge  the  had  In  our  bro- 
ther ;  dialruit  engenders  distrust     Suumrr,  Oration.,  I, 

ft.  To  take  exception  to ;  object  to  (a  person 
or  thing);  call  in  question:  as.  to  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  a  statement.  Specifically  — 
6.  In  late,  to  object  or  take  exception  to,  as  a 
jum:  or  jury  panel.  See  challenge,  ».,  9. — 7. 
Milt!.,  to  detnund  the  countersign  from:  as,  a 
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■entry  is  bound  to  challenge  every  person  ap- 
pearing near  his  post.    See  cltallenge,  n.,  6, 

II.  iitfraas.  In  hunting,  to  whimper  or  cry 
wben  the  scent  of  game  is  first  ibscovcreil: 
said  of  a  hound, 
challengeable  (chal'eu-ja-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  ehal- 
angraMe ;  <  challenge  +  -«W<\j  Capable  of  be- 
ing challenged,  or  called  to  an  account. 
A  chartre  ia  eAoiriuroU*  byfor  a  chief  luatlce. 

I'm  /•loirmsfi  (Bj,  Jl. 
How  lords  are  cA..*feiv^»iV»  by  their  vaasals. 

J.  Smtrnr,  nights  of  the  Kingdom,  p.  .m. 

challenges  (chal-en-je' ),  n.    [<  challenge  + 
-cel.]    (hie  who  receives  a  challenge.  [Kare.] 
The  challenger  and  ekalUtujr*, 
Or,  with  yonr  Spaniard,  your  prorocador 
And  provocado,  have  their  several  course*. 

B.  Jorurnx,  Hie  l»cvll  is  an  Asa,  111.  I. 

challenger  fehal'en-jdr),  n.   [<  ME.  ehalrngerr ; 

<  challenge  +  •«"'.]  1.  Ono  who  challenged  or 
defies  another  to  a  duel  or  contest  of  any  kind. 

/tai.  Have  y..u  rhallwluted  t  harle*  the  wrestler  Y 
tlrl.  ho,  fair  princes*  ;  ho  ia  the  general  ekalUn-vr. 

Skat.,  As  yim  Like  It,  L  i 
The  Inijilotui  ehattm^rvl  Pivw  r  divine 
Was  uuw  v<  l»»ni  thst  lleav'n,  though  alow  to  wrath, 
la  never  with  Impunity  defied.      (Virjier,  The  Task,  vL 

2.  An  objector;  one  who  calls  in  quest  ion. — 3. 
A  claimant ;  one  who  demands  something  as  of 
right. 

Kamest  challenger*  there  are  of  trial,  by  some  nublick 
disputation.  I/ooier. 

Ohallengeria  (chal-en-je'ri-ll),  ».  [NL.  (Wy- 
ville  Thomson,  18k),  <  Challenger,  an  English 
vessel  in  which  a  voyage  of  scientific  research 
and  exploration  waa  made  in  1«TU-T6,]  The 
typical  genus  of  tripyleans  of  tho  family  Chal- 
lingeruda. 

Challengerida  (chal-en-jer'i-da),  ».  pi.  [XL.. 
as  I'halteHger-ta  +  -ida.]  An  order  of  tripyleans 
having  a  monothalamous  shell  richly  sculp- 
tured and  filled  with  a  nucleated  sarcode. 

A  gnwip  of  eitremely  niiuub'  forms,  "appn«chiug.  but 
in  many  lni|sirtanl  poinU  differing  from,  (he  Kadlota- 
riaiia,  "lis*  twen  hMiighttii  light  by  Uie  '•  challenger  "r«. 
peilltlon.  They  have  raorlviMl  the  ordinal  name  of  Ckat- 
tVuoerid*.  Pattoe.  %ta\,  class.,  p.  ID. 

Ohallengerllda  (chal'en-je-ri'i-de),  w.  ;tf. 
f  NL..  <  '  hallengeria  +  -iihr.  J  A  family  of  tripy- 
leans having  slugltMiliHinhered  shells,  with  po- 
rous glass-like  walls,  and  very  fine,  perfectly 
regular,  hexagonal  Jioreg  varying  grt'atly  iii 
form.  Genera  of  this  family  are  Challengerin, 
llascllelta,  and  rorcuiiinia. 
challis  (shal'i),  n.  [A  French-looking  fonti ; 
also  written  cAdHy ;  same  word  as  shalli,  q.  v.] 
A  name  originally  given  to  a  choice  fabric  of 
silk  and  wool  first  manufactured  at  Norwich, 
England,  about  IH32.  u  was  thin,  soft,  fine,  and 
witiiout  gl»wa.  Hie  name  Is  n-iw  ap]dloil  to  a  fabric  r»-- 
M-inlilitigniuslln-de-lalue.  a  light  all-w.n.l  material,  woven 
wltli.iat  twill,  and  rllherplalii  or  ' 
I*  sometime*  made  with  a  glossy 
alpaca. 

chalont,  chalount,  ».  [ME.;  the  orig.  form  of 
nhalUxm,  q.  v.]  A  blanket  or  other  fonn  of 
bod -covering. 

Al»o,  lion  of  thcCltee  lie  fthal  ilon  werehe[work|  tiW7ltea 
he  rAoiotinj  hy-thouuj  the walles of  the ctice.vp-on  pevnn 
to  lesc  that  good.         Enatuh  (iilds  (K.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  ijo. 

A  bod 

With  shetce  aixt  with  ekalnue  falre  y  sprsst. 

CAuueer,  R<-cve  *  Tale,  1.  MO 

chalumeau  (shal-u-mo'),  n.  [F.  chalumeau,  < 
<>K.  chalcmrt  =s  l*r.  eitlamtl,  etiramel,  raltneilh  = 
Sp.  earamillo  (also  F.  dial,  'calumet,  >  E.  calu- 
met, q.  v.),  <  ML.  calamellttjt ;  also  in  fern.  form. 
OF.  chalemelh  ( >  Pg.  fA«rui«W«  =  It.  rr»,„ir«W- 
ta),  <  ML.  ealamella,  also  calamaula  (also  OF. 
chalemie,  >  MITCi.  fchalemie,  O.  *chalmci  =  Pan. 
fkalmeje  =  i(¥..  ahalmie,  later  thalmr,  thaame, 
mod.  E.  sftusriu  (MT<.  reflex  ncalmria),  <  L.  as 
if  *cyi/a»iifi).  a  pipe,  flute,  flageolet,  <  LL.  rv»/<i- 
mellun,  a  little  pipe  or  reed,  dim.  of  L.  calamus, 
a  pipe,  a  rood:  see  cvimtbius,  and  cf.  s/iutrm.]  1. 
An  obsolete  musical  instrument,  probably  of 
the  clarinet  class.  See  fhatcm.—  2.  Tho  lowest 
portion  or  register  of  tho  scale  of  the  clarinet 
and  of  the  basset-horn. 

^la/to'alKrat  one  fourth^a  United  States 
cent, 

Chalybean1  (kn-lib'e-iin).  a.  [Cf. L. rAofiA .«<■. 
of  steel;  <  Chaltfbei :  soo  def.,  and  cf.  ch-ihj- 
hran-.}  l'rrtaining  to  the  Chalybes,  an  ancient 
people  of  1 'out us  in  Asia  Minor  famed  as  work- 
ers in  iron  and  steel;  similar  to  the  work  or 
products  of  tho  Chalybes :  ns.  "  t'halubean  tem- 
r,erM  steel."  .Milton.  S.  A..  I.  138. 

chalybean'-  (ka-lib'e-an).  n.   [<  NL.  chalyhrun, 

<  I,,  chalubs:  *4H>  cJtalylxate.]    A  bird  of  Para- 
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dise  of  the  genus  ChalytM*™*  or  Manueodla;  u 
maniicodo. 

chalyh<iate(kf.lib'e^t),  (i.anda.  [<NL.VAo(u- 
o*af*w,<  L.  chalgt>»,iOT.  X"/Vi'(xa>ii)-),  steel,  so 
called  from  the  XiiJeAf,  Chalybes:  see  (  halt/- 
Itean1.}  I.  a.  1.  (Qualified  by  the  presence  ot 
iron:  applied  to  a  medicine  containing  iron, 
and  especially  to  springs  and  waters  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  or  holding  iron  in  solution. 
Chalybeate  spring*  edit  In  many  |«rts  of  the  world.  The 
Inm  is  generally  present  in  the  funn  of  cart«>natc.  and  k* 
held  In  solution  by  the  carlionie  acid  contained  In  tlie  wa- 
ter ;  on  rtpoanrc  to  the  air  Uie  csrlH>n|c  add  c*<  ape*  and 
the  Iron  is  partly  preclplutcl. 

2.  Relating  to  or  characteristic  of  a  spring 
or  medicine  containing  iron:  as,  a  chalybeate 
taste:  chalybeate  effects. — 3.  Steel-blue;  eha- 
lybooua. 

II.  ft.  A  mineral  water  or  other  liquid  im- 
pregnated with  iron, 
chalybeous  ika-lib'e-us),  a.    [<  L.  ehalnbeitu, 
of  steel.  <  c*«/yK<  Or.  (X™ '■*-),  » 

see  cAa/tyfcmfe.J  Of  a  steel-blue  color; 
dark  blue  with  a  metallic  luster, 
chalvbite  (kal'i-bit),  w.  [<  L.  ehaiybt  (rAa/jffc-), 
steel  (see  chatt/beate),  +  -ifr2.]  Native  iron 
protocarbonate,  FeC03.  Also  called  npathie 
or  * party  iron  ore,  or  aiderite.    Sec  jwicrifr. 


chain 1 1,       An  older  form  of  eiamp^. 
Cham'-',  (i.    [Aasibilatodform  of  ra»i2.]  Awry; 
cam.    [North.  Eng.] 
ch&m3t  (kam),  it.    A  former  spelling  of  iA<l»l. 
I  will  .  .  .  fetch  you  a  hair  oil  the  great  Cham  *  lieartt. 

Skat.,  kluch  Ado,  it  1. 
In  Tartary  I  freed  tho  CAuis, 
Isst  Jane,  from  his  huge  swarm  of  gnafa. 

Brvmiivj,  lied  I"iper,  vl. 

Obtvma  (ka'mH),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ja/vnv,  gape: 
see  chasm.]  1.  A  generic  name  formerly  ust-d 
for  bivalve  shells  of  different  kinds,  but  now 
restricted  to  typical  species  of  lite  family  Cha- 
mitla.  Also  spolWl  (  Vimfi.  See  cut  under  Cha- 
mitUr.—Q.  [I.  c]  A  shell  of  the  genus  t  hama 
in  its  widest  sense:  as.  the  giant  chama,  n  spi- 
cies  of  tho  family  Thdacnida: 
Chamacea,  Chamaceae  (ka-ma's^-ii,  -e).  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (('Afii»uj<v«,  Ijimarck,  1800;"  f  hamacexr, 
Menke,  1828),  <  Chama  +  -4tera,  -acnr.~\  A  fam- 
ily of  coiu'hiferoug  mollusks,  including  and 
representeil  by  the  genua  Chama  and  others. 
It  is  essentially  the  same  as  rAifiwidie.  but  various  lo  tero- 
gencotlv  genera  were  likewise  referred  to  It  by  old  author*. 
Alao  written  Cswflnvl,    |  Not  In  use,  | 

chamacean  (ka-ma'se-«ni,  a.  and  n.  [<  ('*«- 
macca  +  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Chamacea. 

TL  n.  A  gaping  cookie;  ono  of  the  Chamacea. 
ChamadSB  (kam'a-<li"),  n.  pi.    See  Chamitla: 
chamade (sha-ma<l'>,  n.    [F„  <  It.  chiatnitta(= 
Sp.  Ilamada  =  Pg.  rAfliwflrm),  a  calling,  <  cA*- 
ftmcjrc  (=  Sp.  Ilamar  =  Pg.  chamar,  clamor  = 
OF.  darner,  claimer,  >  E.  claim' ).<  L.  ctamart, 
call  out:  sec  W«im«.]    Mtltt.,  the  Wat  of  a 
drum  or  sound  of  a  trumpet  inviting  an  < 
to  a  parley. 
They  lieat  the  chainadf  and  sent  us  carte  blanche, 


At  length  Sltuora  Menrla,  seeing  me  repul»e.l  aud  ready 
b,  rai*e  the  nk-gc,  btst  tlie  ekaiwule,  and  we  agreed  upon 
a  capitulation.  SmUUtt.  tr.  id  (Hi  bla*.  vliL  10. 

Chamtea  (ka-me'»),  n.  [NL.  (W.  tiambel, 
l»*7h  <  Or.  x».ua*  (—  L.  Atimt),  on  the  ground: 
see  chameleon  and  Awmu*.]  A  genus  of  North 
American  oscine  passerine  birds,  the  wren-tita, 


combining  certain  eharaetcristics  of  wrens  and 

t  itmice.  It  iv  the  type  of  a  family  Ckawan.ttr.  bav  Ing  the 
plumose  extremely  lax  and  soft:  rovmded  wlhc*  much 
ter  than  the  long,  narrow,  gradual' -d  tall :  10  prima- 
,  the  slsth  Mnt  the  longeet  .  tnruil  srutetla  ob»i.|ete ; 
as  In  /MnWir .  and  the  bill  much  shorter  than  the 
nend.  with  waled  linear  mwtrll*  arid  bristled  gape,  There 
H  but  one  «|»-cles,  C.  /axiata,  of  California.  See  srrra^it 
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cham»cephalic 

chamxcoph&llc  <kAm'£-ae-f»rik  or  kam-fj- 

•ef'a-lik).  a.  (<  ckamaeepkaly  +  -ic.]  Charac- 
terised by  or  exhibiting  ehanuwephaly. 
chamsecephaly  (kam-$-sef'a-li),  «.  [<  Gr.  jo- 
/au,  on  the  ground,  low,  +  «*■.!><.,  head.]  In 
etknol.,  a  formation  or  development  of  the  skull 
tho  cephalic  index  of  which  la  70  or  leas.  Bee 
cephalic. 

OhamaBcyparls  (kam-e-«ip'a-ris),  «.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  ;ra>iaj,  on  the  ground,  +  xiVa^oooc,  cypress.  ] 
A  genua  of  large  eoniferous  timber-trees,  rep- 
resentcd  in  the  eastern  United  States  by  the 
white  cedar  ( ('.  tipkaroidea),  on  the  Pacific  coast 
by  the  yellow  or  Sitka  cypress  (C.  Xutkaeniti*) 
and  the  Port  Orford  cedar  (C.  Lawtoniana),  and 
by  four  or  live  species  in  Japan  and  eastern  Asia. 
The  wood  of  most  of  the  •pw.-ka  b  light,  hard,  sail  very 
diirn  .l.-.  with  an  agreeable  resinous  odor,  and  U  used 


.Several  of  the  specie* 
planted  fur  ornament.  The  genus  I*  nearly  related  to 
Thuya  and  Cupremt  (In  whkh  the  specie*  am  often  hi 
eluded),  dliferina;  from  the  fervor  In  Ita  |M»w  cone  of 
pclt*te  scales,  and  from  tho  <aU<r  In  It*  t 
■  1  foliage  and  in  the  thin  scales  of  the 
unitier  of  »ee 


r  number  of  »eeda 

chamsefonn  (kara'6-f6m),  o.  [<  NL.  chama  + 
L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  or  re- 
lated to  a  chains ;  charnacean. 

Ouamaeidie1  ;ka-ra.,'M«),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  CA«. 
aura  +  Ada.]  A  family  established  by  Baird 
in  1861  for  the  reception  of  the  genus  <  annum. 
Also  written  Ckamteadat. 

OharflKidje-'  (ka-me'i-de),  n.  pi.    See  Chamida. 

chamseleo  (ka-me'le-6),  it.   [NL.:  see  ok 
on.]    1.  Same  as  eAamcieon.— 2.  [cop.] 
as  ChamcrlcoH,  'i. 
Also  chameteo. 

chamseleon  (ks-muMc-on),  «.  PL.,  a  chame- 
leon: see  chameleon,]  1.  See  eAaiMrfam. —  2. 
leap.]  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
ChamirlronlUto; eonlainingthecluimeleons.  See 
chameleon. — 3.  A  name  given  by  Theophrustus 
and  other  early  writers  to  certain  plants, because 
their  leaves  change  color  frequently.  The  Mark 

channel  eon  U  believed  to  have  been  Canlopatium  corymbo- 
mm.  a  thlf tie- like  plant  uf  the  Mediterranean  rcalon.  The 
white  chameleon  »M  th*  Carihui  rrtimmifera.  The  root* 


 _i(ka-me-lfon'i-dS),s.pf.  [NL, 

<  Ckanurleon  +  -ida.]  In  Huxley's  system  of 
classification,  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  the 
Laeertilia,  distinguished  from  all  the  Ciono- 
erania  by  the  absence  of  the  columella  and  of  an 
interorbital  septum,  and  from  all  known  lizards 
by  the  disunion  of  the  pterygoid  and  quadrate 
bones :  same  as  Rkiptogloma.  In  several  respect* 
th*  Chamatioatuda  mar  be  contrasted  with  alt  other 
Loeertiiut.  There  t*  bat  one  family.  Also  Cs*irM*e*-nuia. 
See  CkomoAfontida  and  CkamaUnn.  Z. 

Chamseleonids  ( ka-me-16-on' i-de),  n. pi.  Same 
as  Ckamwleontidtr. 

chamseleontid  (ka-me-le-on'tid),  n.  A  lizard 
of  the  family  Ckamaleon'tida. 

CoatnajlfKintida  (ka-me-hJ-on'ti-dS),  i».  pi. 
[NL.,  <  (7«i»ne/«on(f-)  +  -Kin-.]  The  family 
represented  by  the  genus  Chamrrteon,  having, 
besides  the  characters  of  the  ma  jor  group  Cka- 
maieonida,  numerous  other  cranial  characters. 
The  itruirtnre  of  tho  carpus,  tanas,  and  digits  U  very  aiti- 
■ular ;  the  tall  I*  prehensile ;  there  la  no  tympsnum ;  the 
skin  la  soft,  tnberculated,  and  of  changing  hn 
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sate  lizards,  represented  by  the  genus  Ckamtr- 
Mura.  The  aperies  have  rounded  aide*,  with  similar 
scales  on  liack  and  aidea,  rudimentary  limb*,  aud  a  aer. 
pcnUforui  laxly.  By  uiost  modern  hrrpctolocUU  tliey  are 
associated  with  the  ATowNrirfir. 

c  ha  max1  (cha-mar').  n.  [Repr.  Hind,  cham&r, 
Beug.  ch&m&r,  etc.,  <  Skt.  cliarmakdra,  a  worker 
in  skins,  <  r  Minnas,  a  skin,  pelt,  +  kdra,  trutk- 
:,  <  s/  kar,  make,  do.]  A  worker  iu 
>r ;  a  shoemaker ;  a  cobbler.  IT.  H.  Rut- 
tell.  Also  rAitmnr. 
chamar -'  (cha-mitr' ).n.  (E.  Ind. ;  of.  Beug.  and 
Marathi  cAdaiaru,  the  tall  of  an  ox  used  as  a 
fly-flap.]  1.  A  fan  of  feathers  or  similar  ma- 
terial used  in  the  East  Indies  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  also  in  temples. —  2.  A 
fly-flap. 

chamarre  (sho-mar'),  n.  [OF.]  A  loose  outer 
garment  for  men,  worn  In  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  aud  preceding 
the  cassock.  It  la  aald  by  aome  to  hare  been  purely 
oroanK-ntal  not  cat  in  aolld  cloth,  but  made  of  alripa  Dr 
banda  of  velvet  or  ailk  held  together  by  galoon. 

Chomam,  a  loose  and  light  gown  (and  leas  properly,  a 
rliHikl,  that  may  be  worn  a  awaah  or  akarf  wlae :  also  a 
atudded  garment. 

chamaylet,  n.  A  Middle  Englisli  fonn  of  conic/. 

chamber  (cham'ber),  n.  [Early  mod.  E  also 
ehaumlxr,  8c.  chalntr,  etc.;  <  ME  chamber, 
eh/xmbrr,  chuuinbrr,  <  OK.  cAamAre,  cambrr,  mod. 
F.  cAumArr  =  Pr.  cambra  —  Sp.  Pg.  coma r a  = 
It.  camera  =  D.  tamer  =  OHO.  cAawara,  MHO. 
kamere,  learner,  O.  tammer  =  Dan.  kammer  = 
Sw.  kammart,  a  chamber,  room,  <  ML.  camera, 
a  chamber,  room,  <  L  camera,  camara,  a  vault, 
an  arched  roof,  an  arch,  <  Or.  mfiapa,  anything 
with  an  arched  cover,  a  covered  carriage  or 
boat,  a  vaulted  chamber,  a  vault :  see  camera 
and  camber*.']  1 .  A  room  of  a  dwelling-house ; 
an  apartment;  specifically,  a  sleeping-apart- 
ment; a  bedroom. 

And  beaide  tho  Welles,  he  had  Mr  make  fairs  HaAea 
and  faira  CAamarea,  depeyuted  atl«  with  Hold  and  Aiure. 

MamttviUt,  Travel*,  p.  278. 

r  where  the  good  loan  tuerU  hb  fate 
cd  lieyood  the  corunioii  walk 
•  life,  i|UiUi  lu  Die  verge  of  heaven. 

Young,  N  Ight  Thoncbta,  tt.  Os, 


6f.  A  short  piece  of 


without  a  car- 


l«  rrnuu-kahte  for  lu  eitreme  eiUn»lbltity,  and  ia 
■d  at  the  base,  clul>-ahaped  and  vlacoae  at  the  end. 
t  3  of  the  IS  «p<-clca  arc  confine,]  to  Afric  a  and 


All  hat  s  of  the  ««  •  pec  lea 
Mada*-a*car.  They  are  generally  referred  to  s  genera. 
Cawaaisfsew,  Bl'aSM*i's»  aad  Wutmpkohum.  Also  Chamae- 
Umida,  CtiomrteunuitX.    see  cAowi*f*va. 

Chamspelia  (katn'e-pe-H'S),  n.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  lsS),  <  Or.  ro«iu,  on  tLe  ground,  +  tOjio, 
the  wild  pigeon,  rock-pigeou.  stock-dove,  <  -r. 

dark,  dusky,  ash-colored.]  A  genus  of  very- 
small  ground-doves  of  tho  warmer  parts  of 
America ;  the  dwarf  doves.  The  type  la  c.  pa***, 
c tut,  the  common  dwarf  groand-dove  of  the  southern 
United  States ;  there  are  aeveral  others.  The  genus  is 
now  often  called  ColumoiyaUina.  See  cut  Under  ontmnd- 
rfenr. 

Chamaeropg  (ka-me'rops),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  x"^'- 
(ui  (in  Plinv),  <  ia*™,  on  the  ground,  +  (SwV1. 
a  btuth,  shrub.]  A  genus  of  palms,  consisting 
of  dwarf  trees  with  fan-shaped  leaves  borne  on 
prickly  petioles  and  bearing  a  small  berry-like 
fruit  with  one  seed.  Only  two  specie*  are  known, 
talivrsof  Um*  vlrdllcrrauean  rrgloo,  C.  humUit  U-uig 
only  naUvc  Kurufican  palm. 

Chamsesaura  (kam-e-sa'rft),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ro- 
ssw,  on  the  ground.  +  oaipa,  a  lizard.]  A  ge- 
nus of  South  African  lacertilians.  of  the  fam- 
ily Zonurido},  containing  the  snake-lizard.  C. 
aiujuina,  having  only  rudimentary  limbs  and 
little  distinction  between  tail  and  body. 

CoamaesAuridae  (kam-^-sa'ri-de),  n.  ;>/.  [NL., 
<   A*im<7.'«usru  +  -i'Ut.]   A  family  of  leptoglos- 


Blgh  In  her 


up  s  tower  to  the  ea*t 
rrnaiywrn,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 


2.  pi.  («)  A  room  or  rooms  where  professional 
men,  as  lawyers,  conduct  their  business ;  espe- 
cially, any  place  out  of  court  (usually  a  room 
set  apart  for  this  purpose)  where  a  judge  may 
dispose  of  questions  of  procedure  of  u  class  not 
sufficiently  important  to  be  heard  and  argued 
in  court,  or  too  urgent  to  await  a  term  of 
court:  distinctively  called  judge?  cJiambcrt. 
(6)  Furnished  rooms  hired  for  residence  in 
the  house  of  another;  lodgings:  us, ''a  bach- 
elor life  lu  eAasthrrs,''  Thackeray. —  3.  A  place 
where  an  assembly  meets:  as,  a  legislative 
rAastorr,  ecclesiastical  chamber,  privy  chamber, 
etc. — 4.  The  assembly  itself ;  sometimes,  spe- 
cifically, one  of  the  branches  of  a  legislative 
assembly:  as,  the  New  York  CAaiuiArT  of  Com- 
merce ;  a  meeting  of  the  legislative  chamber. 

That  no  brewer  breke  It,  upon  payne  of  il.  a.,  forfeit- 
able to  the  eAaiatira  of  the  Tonne. 

i?»o(i«A  OiUi  (E.  E.  T.  S  ),  p.  125. 

la  not  ad 


S.  A  compartment  or  inclosed  space;  al 
or  cavity:  as,  the  rAomOrs  of  the  eye  (see  be- 
low) ;  the  cAanifccr  of  a  furuace. 

The  chamhrtt  in  the  bathca  may  be  wrought 
As  ciatcme  ia. 

fatlodiut,  Uuabundrie  (K.  K.  T.  a.),  p.  41. 

And  all  tike  eecret  of  the  Spring 
Moved  in  the  MarnVrv  of  the  blood. 

Tennyson,  In  Mcmoriam,  xslli. 

apoclncadly—  (a)In  syifrsufic cn^rin.:  (llTlie space  between 
the  gates  of  a  canal  lock.  (21  The  part  of  a  pump  in  w  httli 
the  bucket  of  a  plunger  works,  (tl  Mtlil.  Mil  Tliat  part 
of  a  barrvl,  at  the  breech  of  a  firearm  or  iweee  of  onl- 
nance,  which  la  etilsrgi->l  to  receive  the  clisrge  or  car- 
tridg*' :  *J*o,  a  reccpta-  le  for  a  cartridge  In  th"  cylinder  of 
a  revolver  or  of  a  hrcerh-toadlnggtm  <?>  An  underground 
cavity  or  mine  for  holding  powder  anil  Uitnh*,  when*  tio-y 
may  iie  ante  and  drv,  IWitlnctively  called  }*>tM'i-?hain- 
oerand ^oMb.cAoiitte-r.  (c)The  Indentaiiiui  In  snavle-Wr, 
deaigueil  to  lioUl  the  luhri>  ant.  iif)  1'hat  part  of  a  mold  con- 
taining the  exterior  jjArt  of  a  t'a*tiu  t,'  ami  covering  tlic  c  <rc 
In  hollow  esatinga.  lr|  In  anat.:  tU  A  cavity  reprcaenUng 
the  urogc'iiital  slnu*  of  the  embryo  undifferentiated  into  a 
pntslatie  luld  bulbou*  ut>  thra.  <^l  See  ciVit iwVra  of  the  cue. 
below.  (/)  In  ciotcA.  t  (I)  The  Interval  between  the  septs 
of  the  nine  r»tt  .t  tlirl]  at  a  cephaH"al.  such  ss  speclei  of 
\Mtitui  or  .imswxiffM.  a*  well  n*  tin-  t».l1lon  of  the  (diell 
In  whh  h  the  animal  r.-«t<.  (!i  A  cavity  ».  parstcd  fr-mi 
sn.dber  or  the  main  port  of  the  interior  of  the  <Jie||  by  a 
septum,  (pi  lu  coaf-fiiini**/>  same  sa  ' 
brtaei.  [rennaylvania.] 


riage  and  standing  on  its^ breech,  formerly  used 


i  purposes. 


chiefly  for  rejoicings 

For  the  close  of  thia 
peal  of  cAnukVerr. 

Ifiddirien,  Entertainment  at  Opening  of  Sew  River. 

A  gallant  peal  of  rAambrrv  gave  a  period  to  the  enter- 
tainment. Uomll,  Londlnopolls,  p.  II. 

7.  A  bedroom  utensil,  used  for  containingurine ; 
a  chamber-pot.-  Branchial  chamber,  "ee  iWirtwAuit. 

Chamber  of  A«riculture,  See  u.vncnf/iiiy.-  Cliam- 
ber  of  assurance-  («)  A  cwupany  organlied  In  Franc*  for 
the  purpose  of  carry  lug  on  the  Isialurs*  of  iiitiuauce.  (6)  A 
c.nirt  In  the  Netl»  rlan.ls  where  cases  relating  to  Inwrsnce 
are  tried.— Chamber  of  commerce,  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  the  merchant*  and  traders  of  a  city  or  town  fiar  Uie 
i,m  of  their  € 


protection  and  proomtii 
S.-e  ouard  of  trad*,  under 
sc*  deputy.— Chambon 
thst  flourished  In  the 


Tliey  were  medieval  in 
i  snd  Ideas,  and  famous  for  their  wraith 
guild,  known  a*  the  "  Eg. 
.  celebrated.- -Chambers  of  the 
eye.  the  spscc  between  the  cornea  and  antcrvor  aurface 
of  Uie  irb,  call»»l  Uie  auUrwr  chamber,  and  the  apace  be- 
twimn  the  aisterior  auriaee  of  the  Iria  snd  the  crystalline 
lens,  called  the  ;*vifccu.r  chamber,  both  apace*  being  filled 
with  the  au,ua>n*  banior.  See  cut  under  eor.-  Chambers 
of  tho  Idngt,  the  port*  or  haven*  of  England:  to  called 
in  old  records  K.  r*i//ip«,  lTott.-  Ciliated  chainbers. 
See  rilMfsat  Clerk  of  the  chamber.  Kee  cttrt,  -  Dry- 
ing chamber,  a  hot  closet  for  drying  printed  stuffs.  It 
has  a  aerie*  of  rollers  near  the  tup  snd  bottom  of  the  r 
and  over  these  Uie 
fob 


[be  cloth  p*wc«  sftcr  which  It  coc*  to  the 


tssra.  to  i 

of  a  Juilge. 

chamber  (cbfim'ber),  r.  [<  cAamAer,  «.]  I. 
infraM.  1.  To  reside  in  or  occupy  a  chamber. 
—2.  To  fit  snugly,  as  layers  of  buckshot  in  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  or  iu  a  cartridge.  See  extract 
under  II,,  3. 
U,  fr««*.  1 .  To  shut  up  in  or  as  in  a  chamber. 
Hie  best  blood  cAawuVr'tf  in  hi*  bosom. 

Shak.,  lUch.  II.,  1. 1. 
Thy  cold  pale  figure. 
Which  we  have  commlstlou  but  to  ehawher  up 
In  melancholy  dust.    ShirUy,  Witty  Fair  One,  v.  S. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  chamber,  as  the  barrel  of 
a  breech-loading  firearm.  <<nn*  are  often  cham- 
bered in  order  to  enlarge  the  rear  portion  of  Uie  bore,  ao 
ss  to  Increase  Uie  powder-capacity  behind  the  projectile. 

3.  To  fit  into  tho  barrel  of  a  gun  or  into  a  car- 
tridge, as  buckshot. 

One  should  be  careful  to  chamber  the  buckshot  at  the 
choke  of  the  gun,  and  to  choose  the  size  that  most  nearly 
chambers  h'ortet  and  Stream,  XXII.  2S6. 

,'ber-koun'sil),  a.  Pri- 


I  hsve 

With  all  the  nearest  t 
ily  chamber  council*. 


htngi  to  my  heart,  as  well 

Shak.,  W.  T..L2, 


:hamber-coun8el;<l. 

as  ckamber-cimn*eti>r. 


cham'ber-koun'sel),  n. 


chamber -counselor  (cham'ber-koun'sel-or), «. 
A  counselor  or  person  learned  in  the  law  who 
gives  opinions  in  private,  and  does  not  advo- 
cate causes  in  court. 

chamberdakint,  chamberdekint,  «.  (Said  to 
be  a  corruption  of  ML.  camera  degent,  living  in 
a  chamber:  cam/r<i,  abl.  of  (L.)  cham- 
ber ;  (legenti,  ppr.  of  L.  degere,  pass  time,  live, 
<  tie,  of,  +  aqere,  drive:  see  act,  n., camera,  and 
cAamfceT.]  In  tho  University  of  Oxfonl,  a  stu- 
dent not  living  in  a  scholars"'  hall,  but  rooming 
with  others ;  especially,  one  of  certain  riotous 
students  banished  by  a  statute  of  Henry  V. 

A  certain  sort  of  scholars  called  chambe rderin*.  no  oth- 
er, a*  it  seems,  than  lrl*h  beggars,  wlvo,  in  the  habit  of 
poor  scholars,  would  often  disturb  the  peace  of  the  uni- 
versity, live  under  no  government  of  priiitlpala.  keep  up 
for  the  most  part  In  the  day.  and  In  the  night  time  go 
abroad  to  commit  «pnlta  snd  manalanghter.  lurk  sl«nit  In 
taverns  and  houses  of  Ill-report,  ronimlt  hurglsrl.s  snd 
suchlike.  .(«<*.,«(/ a  «'.„„(, 

chambered  (eham'berd),  a.  [<  chamber.  n„  + 
-«TJ.]  1,  Divided  into  compartments  by  walls 
or  partitions. 

And  every  cAuwaVreif  cell 
Where  Its  dim  dr*auilng  llfo  was  wont  to  dwell. 

O.  V.  Ilvtmct,  The  itismbercd  Nsutllua 
SneelfleRlly.  in  *-<c4.,  a|,plle.l  to  compound  ovnrie*  In  which 
the  placentas  project  InwaPl  but  do  not  meet  in  Uie  alls, 
u  in  the  p.>|>py. 

2.  Provided  with  a  chamber  for  gunpowder: 
said  nf  cannon.   Chambered  shells,  a  r 

cl  as  a  vernacular  equ 

d.(.ir(".  ls;^. 

chamberert  (cham'ber-^r),  n.  [<  ME.  cArtmfrr- 
rere,  chambrcre,  <  OF.  chamherere,  fem.  chitmltr- 
ricrr,  <  chambrr,  chamber.]  1.  One  who  fre- 
quents ladies'  chambers ;  especially,  one  who 
intrigues;  :i  pillnnt. 

Haply,  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  ehambtrcn  bsvs.  Shot.,  iubcllo,  UL  a 
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chambers! 

2.  A  mistress ;  a  concubine. 

I  dc  held  me  never  dlgne  in  no  mancr*. 
To  be  >  our  wif,  ne  yet  your  cAamorrer*. 

Chauctr,  Clerks  T»1e,  L  7flfl. 
Abraham  hadde  another  sotie  Ysinael.  thai  lie  gat  upon 
Agar  hU  Chamtmre.  ttamtreitle.  Travels,  p.  101 

3.  Olio  who  attends  in  a  chamber;  a  groom  of 
a  chamber;  a  chamberlain. 

There  imrflt  treuthe  ami  pouere  herte  ia  anil  paclence  of 

There  Is  Charitee,  the  chief  chmtmbrtrt  for  cud  hymaelue  ! 

Piere  Plowman  (Bk,  xlv.  100. 

4.  A  chambermaid ;  a  lady's-maid. 

Ladle,  falre,  with  their  gcntelwomcn  raamfcerer.  alao. 

ArnoLte  ChronuU.  foj.  11)8. 

chamber-fellow  (eham'ber-fel  '6),  ».  One  who 
occupies  the  same  apartment  with  another. 

chamber-gage  (cJiam'ber-gaj),  n.  An  instru- 
ment iisesi  to  verify  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  chambers  of  small  arms  and  of  cannon. 

chamber-hangings  (cham'ber-hamj'ingi),  ». 
»>/.    Tapestry  or  hangings  for  a  chamber. 

chambering  (chain' box -ing),  n.  1.  Same  as 
eameration,  2. 

The  chambering  of  the  teas  doe*  not  expreaa  a 
•ponding  cell-segmentation  of  tja-jin  t.ijiliii.nl. 

2f.  Lewd,  dissolute  behavior. 

Let  ua  walk  honestly,  .  .  .  not  In  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, not  in  chambering  and  wantonness.     Rom.  xlu.  IS. 

chamber  Odin  (cham'ber-kil),  ».  A  brick-  or 
tile-kiln  having  chambers  or  compartments, 
sometimes  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  heated 
successively. 

chamberlain  (cham'  box -I  An),  n.  [Formerly 
chamberlin,  <  MR.  chamber  layn,  •lain?,  -leyn, 
-lein,  etc.,  once  chaumberling,  <  OF.  chambrrlein, 
chambreleur,  later  cha tnbcrlain,  F.  chambellan 
(after  ML.  ctrnMUmus)  =  Pr.  camarlenc  =  Sp. 
camarlcngo  =  Pg.  camcrlmgo  =  It-,  camarlinao, 
camcrlcngo,  came:rlingo()  F.  camrrlinane), <  ML. 
camarlingus,  eamerlingu*,  camerlengus  (also  ca- 
merlanus,  cumberlanus,  cambcllanus,  after  OF.), 
<  OHU.  chamarlinc,  -ling,  Milti.  kcmerlinc,  U. 
kammcrling  (=  1).  kamerling),  <  OHO.  chamara, 
O.  kammcr  (=  F.  chambre,  E.  chamber,  q.  v.,  < 
L.  camera),  chamber,  +  -ling  —  K.  -ling' :  see 
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The  prollta  of  hla  chambrrtaimbiv  l*lng  moderate,  .  .  . 
he  had  eked  It  out  a  little  with  soine  prattle*  In  till  oruti 
nal  profession.  Seolt,  Ablwt,  IL  78. 

chamberlet  (cham'ber-let),  a.  [<  chamber  + 
dim.  -It  f.  j  A  small  chamber,  as  one  of  the  di- 
visions of  the  teat  of  a  foraminiferoua  animal- 
cule. 

The  principal  chsmliera  are  subdivided  Into  chamberlete, 
aa  Id  Orblcuuna.  Kneyc.  Brit.,  IX.  176. 

Thus,  .  .  .  It  we  compare  Ortittolltea  with  CyL-loclypeua. 
we  recognise  the  frame  plan  of  growth  In  each,  the  cA»m- 
btrUtt  twin*-  arranged  In  concentric  rings  around  the  pri- 
mordial chamber.  W.  it.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  ft  441. 

chamber leted,  chamberletted  (cham'ber-let- 
ed),  (i.  [<  chamberlet  +  -etP.]  IK  vided  into  or 
supplied  with  chamberlcts  or  small  chambers. 

The  dlrialon  of  the  chamhcr-aegnicnta  of  the  body  Into 
chambtrtitltd  subsegmenta.    Amir.  Jour.  Set.,  t'LX.  Its, 

chamber-lye  (cbam'ber-li),  n.  [Also  chamber- 
lie;  <  chamlter  +  '»#.]    Urine,  Shak. 

chambermaid  (cham  ber-mid),  a.  It.  A  maid 
or  female  servant  who  dresses  a  lady  and  waits 
on  her  in  her  own  room;  a  lady's-maid. 

Whereas  they  [the  rhaplalna]  petition  la  be  freed  from 
any  obligation  to  marry  the  chamber-maid,  we  can  by  no 
i  aaaent  to  It ;  the  Abigail,  by  Immemorial  custom, 


and.  and  belonging  to  holy  Church. 
Hefty  to  LadUe  ami  Bachelort  Petition.  I  AM 


[(Hart,  Misc.,  IV.  440k 


requested  to  noUce  that  J 
aa,  but  a  chambermaid. 


IHctem.  Somebody  a 
>  for  an 
i  broadly  comic  parts ;  a 


chamber  and  -ttngl.]  1.  A  person  charged  with 
the  direction  and  management  of  a  chamber  or 
chambers.  Specifically  —  <nt)  An  attendant,  aometimea 
a  male,  nuuKUuin  a  female,  at  an  inn :  a  head  waiter  or 
upper  chambermaid,  or  a  person  discharging  duliea  anal  i 
gous  to  Uioae  of  such  aUeudanu. 

Think  st  tbou 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain. 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm!  Shot.,  T.  of  A.,  Iv.  3. 
I  had  .  .  .  a*  lleve  the  cAauKVrusineof  the  White  Uorae 
had  called  me  up  to  bed.  Pule,  Old  Wives'  Tale,  L  1. 
O)  An  oncer  charged  with  the  direction  and  management 
of  the  private  aiiartmenta  of  a  monarch  or  nobleman.  Hie 
lord  great  ehamliertaxn  of  Utvat  Britain  Is  the  tilth  officer 
of  the  crown.  His  function*,  always  Important,  hare  va- 
rioij  In  dllfiircnt  reigns.  The  duties  which  now  devolve 
upon  him  are  the  robing  and  attending  on  Uk-  king  at 
hla  coronation :  the  care  of  tlio  ancient  paloon  of  W  ost- 
mlnstcr;  tho  provision  of  fumltnm  fnr  the  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  for  Westminster  Hall  whrn  used  on  great 
occasions;  and  attending  upon  peers  at  their  creation, 
and  upon  bishops  when  tney  perform  their  homage.  The 
oAce  Is  now  Jointly  held  by  the  families  of  Cholmondelvy 
and  Wuloughbyde  Rieaby,  and  the  honors  are  rnloye-1  in 
each  alternate  rcbrn  by  each  family  successively.  The 
office  of  lord  chamWriain  t>f  the  howu-hold,  generally  called 
almply  the  lord  chamberlain.  Is  tiultc  distinct  from  that  of 
the  lord  great  chamberlain,  awl  is  changed  with  the  ad- 
ministration. This  officer  has  the  control  of  all  parts  of 
the  house-hold  (except  the  laxllea  of  tbe  queen's  bedcham- 
ber) which  are  not  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  steward, 
the  groottl  of  tile  stole,  or  the  muster  of  the  horse.  Tbe 
king's  (queen's)  chaplaina.  physicians,  surgeons,  etc.,  aa 
well  as  the  royal  tradesmen,  are  In  his  appointment :  the 
companies  of  acton  at  the  royal  theater,  are  under  his 
regulation  ;  and  he  is  also  the  licenser  of  plat  -  He  lias 
under  him  u  vice-chauilierlam. 

As  likewise,  divers  others  made  their  Claims :  Robert 
de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oiforil,  to  have  the  Office  of  CAumier 
fain,  and  to  |H>nr  out  Water  for  the  King  to  wash. 

Baker,  Clironicles,  p.  130. 

2.  Originally,  the  kee|>er  of  the  treasure-cham- 
ber; hence,  a  receiver  of  rents  and  revenues; 
a  treasurer:  as,  the  chamberlain  of  a  corpora- 
tion. The  mime  la  given  In  mine  of  the  larger  citiea  and 
towns  both  of  Ureal  Britain  and  of  the  United  Mtatea  to  the 
treasurer  or  officer  who  lias  charge  of  the  moneys  of  the 

( the  city  aaluteth  you. 

Roto.  Hi  O. 

The  CAumVrfain  receives  all  the  reals  snil  dues  be 
t  to  the  corporation,  except  those  received  for  cbtir 
l's  all  payment*.    He  attends  on  the  admit 
siuu  oi  ireemcn,  and  examines  the  evidence.  Tbe  property 
of  the  corporation  Is  under  his  care  and  superintendence. 

.Vimiriji.  Cvrj'  ttei*<rtl  (1*SM,  p,  2464. 

chamberlainship  (cham'ber-lAii-ship),  *.  f< 
.•AnmtVr/uin  +  •**<;).]    The  office  or  dignity  of 


laracters.  csp<M-lally  where 
tomlmlo  action  waa  needed,  abe  (Mrs.  Charles  Ken 
waa  excellent.  Doran,  Aunala  of  the  Stage,  II.  282. 

chamber-master  (chatn'b^r-mas'ter),  n.  A 
shoemaker  who  makes  up  his  own  material  at 
home,  and  disposes  of  it  to  the  shops.  Mayhric. 

chamber-music  (cham'ber-inu'zik),  n.  \iusie, 
either  instrumental  or  vocal,  which  is  specially 
suited  for  performance  in  a  small  room :  opposed 
to  coiicerf-miwic,  and  also  to  church  muric  and 
operatic  music.  The  term  la  common*/  applied  to  con- 
certed music  for  solo  Instruments,  snch  aa  string  ojiartets, 
etc..  It  was  first  used  early  In  the  seventeenth  century  to 
designate  all  music  not  adapted  to  tbe  uses  of  the  church 
or  the  theater,  originally,  therefore,  It  Included  coneert- 
imuic, 

chamber-organ (cham'ber-or'gan),  a.  Asmall 
portable  organ;  a  cabinet  organ,  or  one  de- 
signed for  use  in  a  small  room,  public  or  private. 

chamber-piece  (cham'ber-peti),  n.  In  her.,  a 
short  cannon  or  mortar,  represented  either 
mounted  or  dismounted.    See  chamber,  6. 

chamber-pot  (cham'b4r-pot),  n.  A  vessel  for 
urine,  used  in  bedrooms. 

chamber-practice  (cliAm'ber-prak'tia), ».  The 
practice  of  a  chamber-counselor. 

S.  hut  the  reputation  .  .  .  of  excellent  discernment  In 
the  rAitrnVr  practice  of  the  law.      Lamb,  old  llenrhcra. 

chamber-story  (chftm'ber-etO'ri ).  «.  The  story 
or  one  of  the  stories  of  a  house  appropriated 
for  betlrooms.    0 trill. 

Chambertin  (F.  pron.  shoh-ber-taii'),  n.  [e*ip- 
otI.c.'J  [F.  iseodof.]  A  rod  wine  made  in  Bur- 
gundy, in  the  department  of  Cote-d'Or.  and 
named  from  the  vineyard  of  Chambertin,  of 
about  GO  acres,  near  Dijon,  on  the  celebrated 
hillside  which  gives  the  name  to  the  depart- 
first  six  or  seven  of 
the  chief  red  win*,  of  the 


meut.    The  wine 
Ilurgundy, 
world. 

The 


We  will  try  a  bot- 
tle of  the  CAumlwr- 
fiN  to-day,  Vincent 
/hifuvr,  Felham, 
(uvlU. 

chamblett,  a. 

and  r.  An  ob- 
solete form  of 
camlet.  Beau, 
and  VI. 
chambranle 
(sham  -  branl '), 
n.  [F.:  etym. 
uncertain.!  In 
arch.,  a  struc- 
tural feature, 
of  ten  ornament- 
al, inclosing  the 
sides  and  top  of 
a  doorway,  win* 
dow,  fireplace, 
or  similar  open- 
ing.    The  «o^> 


h  yellow  sei 


chamfer 

called  the  traverse,  and  the  two  side  pieces  or 
posts  are  called  the  ascendants. 
cnambray  (sham 'bra),  n.   [Cf.  oaworic.]  A 

ish,  usesf  forewomen's  gowns.    E.  B.  Knight. 
chambrel  (kam'brel),  a.    A  variant  of  aambrel. 
chameck  (eha-mek'j,  n.   [Braz.]   A  Brazilian 

monkey  of  the  genus  Atelts  and  family  t'rimltr. 

The  head  is  round  and  small ;  the  limbs  are  long  and  slen- 
der; and  the  thumb  of  the  fore  haoils  ia  wanting.  It  la 
a  very  gentle  creature,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  ds 
of  training.  The  length  of  the  body  Is  at  - 
and  of  the  tall  over  2  feet. 

chameleo,  ».   See  chamaHeo. 

chameleon  (ka-ine'lf'-on ),  n.  [The mod.  spellings 
r/niwiWfvm,  sometimes  chamawon,  imitates  tbe 
L.  {like  chamomile  for  camomile);  early  mod.  E. 
cameleon,  came  Hon,  <  ME.  camcliem,  <  L.  chumtr- 
leon  (sn  Ar.  Pers.  qalamun),  <  Or.  ^-niioi/Zui,  lit. 
'  ground-lion,'  that  is,  low  or  dwarf  linn ,  <  xaitai, 
on  the  ground,  +  '/tin;  lion.]  1.  A  lizard-like 
reptile  of  the  family  Chama-leontida;  having  a 
naked  body,  a  prehensile  tail,  feet  suited  for 
grasping  branches,  and  tbe  eye  covered  by  a 
single  circular  eyelid  with  an  aperture  in  the 
center.  There  are  about  M>  species,  of  which  the  beat- 
known  la  Chamarieon  rvlgarie.  a  native  of  Africa,  extend- 
ing Into  Asia  ami  the  south  of  Europe.  Its  body  Is  «  or 
7  Inches  lone,  and  the  tall  4  Inches.   The  skin  Is  cold  to  the 


In  sprightly  parta,  In  genteel  comedy,  in  all  I 
wiatdj.  In  melodramatic  characters,  especially  where  pan- 
'  abe  (Mrs.  Charles  Krnilile] 


[CAawawaaai  ssatjarrar), 


touch,  and  contains  small  grains  or  eminences  which  are  of 
a  tdulah-gray  odor  Ui  the  shsde.  but  In  the  light  of  the 
sun  all  parts  of  the  Iwdy  become  of  a  grayish  brown  or 
Uwny  color.  The  extraordinary  faculty  which  the  cha- 
meleon possesses  ol  changing  Its  color.  In  accordance  with 
that  of  the.  objects  by  which  It  Is  surrounded  or  with  Its 
temper  when  disturbed,  Is  dim  to  the  prrsenr*  of  clear  or 
pigment-bearing  contractile  cells  placed  at  various  depths 
in  th*  skin,  their  contraction*  and  dilatations  being  under 
the  control  of  the  nervous  system.  Its  power  of  faatln* 
and  haMt  of  Inflating  Itself  gave  rise  tn  the  fa' " 
lives  on  air.  It  Is  In  reality  Insectivorous,  I 
w  hlch  is  long  and  covered  with  a  vlsctd  saliva,  I 
ed  at  its  prey  and  securing  it  when  1 

Snakes  that  cast  your  costs  I 
Chamclc-'ft.*  that  alter  hue. 

FUteJur,  KnlUiful 

The  thin  chameleon,  fed  with  air,  re  elves 
"    rof  the  Udng  to  which  lie  " 


As  a  lover  or  ehametetm 
Grows  like  wtial  It  louka  upon. 

Snellen,  Prometheus  Cnbound.  iv.  1. 

2.  In  the  southern  United  States  and  West  In- 
dies, a  true  liatni  of  the  family  AnolidicUr  or 
Iguanidtr.  Also  chanurleo. —  3.  [cap.]  A  con- 
stellation invented  by  Bayer,  situated  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  Centaur.  Chameleon  mineral,  a 
name  formerly  given  to  a  inaaa  produced  by  fusing  oxhl  of 
majigauese  with  niter  or  potash,  and  consisting  essentially 
of  the  mansranate  of  potasaa.  It  la  reastlly  convrrted  Into 
the  reddlah  pur|>le  permanganate,  and  also  into  salts  hav- 
ing manganese  as  the  base  and  possessing  no  strong  color. 
When  dhnolved  in  water  It  assumes  a  variety  of  colon, 
passing  rapidly  from  green  to  blue,  purple,  and  red. 

Ohameleonida,  Ohameleonida,  etc.  See  Cha- 

maleimida.  etc. 
chameleonize  (ka-m^'lrVon-Iz),  r.  t. ;  pret,  and 


pp.  chameletmhed jipr.  rhamtJeonieing.    [<  cha- 
meleon +  -isc.]    To  cl 
if«i7cv.  [Rare.') 


change  into  various  colore. 


chamelotf,  n.   Same  as  camlet.  Spenser. 

chamfer  (cham'fer),  a.  [Also  c*ftssif>cf,  early 
mod.  E.  eham/rc,  chanfer,  <  OF.  chamfrtin, 
rham/rain,  F.  ehanfrein  (=  8p.  ehafian),  a  cham- 
fer ;  origin  uncertain :  perhapB  a  particular  use 
of  ehanfrein,  a,  chamfron:  see  chnmt'ron.)  I. 
In  carp.,  a  groove  or  furrow. —  2.  A  bevel  or 
slope ;  the  corner  of  anything  originally  right- 
angled  out  away  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with 
the  sides  which  form  it.    Also  c»aiw/eW«jf. 

chamfer  (cbam'f^r),  i'.  f.  [<  chamfer,  a.]  1.  In 
rwrri.,  to  cut  a  furrow  in;  flute;  channel. —  2. 
To  cut  or  grind  in  a  sloping  manner,  as  the 
edge  of  anything  square,  so  as  to  form  a  bevel 
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chamfered 

chamfered  (cham'ferd),  p.  a,  [Pp.  of  chamfer, 
r.J  Grooved ;  furrowed;  figuratively,  wrinkled. 

But  eft.  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  feare, 
Come*  the  breroe  Winter  with  cham/rtd  hr»w«. 

.Spruarr,  Mhep.  CwL,  February. 

chamfering  (eham'fer-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
chamfer,  r7\    Suae  M  chamfer,  2. 

The  roof  .  .  .  U       'reding  IwaUtlflll,  .  .  .  vaulted  with 

very  uimptuou*  trrttlng*  ur  chamjcritu)t. 

Carpal,  Crndlttn,  I.  St. 

chamfrett,  »•  and  r.  [See  eAam/er.]  Same  as 
eAam/e-r. 

chamfreting  (chara'freMng),  n.  [Verbal  a.  of 
cJuimfrct^  r.]    The  splay  of  a  window,  etc.  B. 

chamfron  (cham'fron),  n.  [<  OF.  chamfrein, 
F.  chanfrein,  chamfron ;  origin  uncertain :  see 
chamfer,  «.]  The  defensive  armor  of  the  front 
part  of  the  head  of  a  war-horse,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  hard*  had  attained  their  greateet  develop. 
....  nt.  it  wu  ntted  with  earpiece*  covering  the  horec. 
ear*,  and  protected  the  whole  head  between  the  ey«  ui.l 
u  far  down  u  thn  niwtrtl*.  It  wa*  often  fitted  wltli  a 
*pike  or  bn*a  between  the  eye*.  Aim  ehan/rin  cAar/nm, 
rAn/rim,  cka mfrtn,  chan/rxm.  Bee  cuU  under  armor 
it*.  2)  and  iarl 

chamid  (kam'id),  ».  A  bivalve  mollusk  of  the 
family  (hamida?. 

Ohamlda  (kam'i-de),  n.  pie  [NL.,  <  Ckama  + 
-ida.]  A  family  of  bivalve  molluaks,  typified 
by  the  genus  Chama.  They  hare  •  thick.  irregular, 
tucHUUalre  *b«U.  with  .trong  htogeteeth,  two  In  i 


,< 


matrafhyli*. 


valve  and  one  In  the  other ;  an  eiternal  lilnge-llgament : 
irphonal  ortfleea  tar  apart;  ami  united  mantlo-margln*. 
leaving  but  a  «rnall  opening  (or  the  foot,  The  *pectc*  oc- 
cut  in  tropical  lea*  of  both  hemisphere*.  *ttaehcd  nanally 
by  one  of  the  umbonc*  to  *ame  support  AUo  Chamadtr 
and  radnvav'djr. 

chamlaal  (cli*m'i-*al),  n.  [Mex. 
so.]  A  dense  growth  of  tbe  ~ 
so ;  a  chaparral . 

ehamiao  (eham'i-ed),  a.  [Mex.  8p. :  of.  Sp.  eha- 
mua,  a  kind  of  wild  cane  or  reed :  Pg.  chamica, 
a  small  rope  made  of  ma  tweed.  J  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Adenottoma,  natural  order  Romeew. 
The  fpeclea  are  evencreeu  abruba  with  cluetered,  abort, 
rigid.  *w|-*haped  leave*,  and  nunierona  amall  white  flow 
en  home  In  denae  raceniuee  panicle*.  *onjetlm<w  very 
fragrant   There  are  two  specie*,  native*  of  California. 
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In  recent  times  it  has  been  largely  used  for 
warm  underclothing.    Sec  in»A-/«jfAfr. 

chamolaite  (shatn'oi-zlt),  s.  [<  Chamriton  (see 
def.)  +  -if**.]  A  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and 
aluminium,  occurring  in  greenish-gray  to  black 
compact  or  oolitic  masses.  It  forma  beda  In  tbe  Uroe. 
•tone  at  Cliamolaon.  near  Ardou  In  the  canton  of  Valala, 
Switzerland,  and  luw  Iweu  used  aa  au  Iron  ore. 

chamolet*,  n.   Same  as  camlet. 

Natolia  affording  great  (tore  of  ChamtMt  and  Oram- 
rama ;  mad*  about  Angr*,  .  .  .  before  «uch  Um*  aa  Uie 
goat*  were  destroyed  by  tho  late  RehelU.  ^    ^  ^ 

chamomile,  w.  See  camomile. 

champ1  (champ),  r.  [Sometimes  pron.  and 
written  chomp ;  a  later  form  of  early  mod.  E. 
cham,  chew  (prob.  used  in  ME.,  but  not  found), 
of  Scand.  origin :  cf.  Sw.  dial.  faisiM,  chew  with 
difficulty.]  I.  fran*.  1.  To  bite  repeatedly  aud 
impatiently,  as  a  horse  his  bit. 

Bnt,  like  a  proud  steed  reta'd,  weut  haughty  on, 
CAanptni;  hit  Iron  curb.  M Utun, P.  L,  iv.  8W. 

2.  To  bite  into  small  pieces :  craunch ;  chew ; 
munch :  sometimes  followed  by  up. 
After  dinner  came  a  fellow  who  eate  lire  charcoal, 
"  ( theni  In  Ida  mouth,  and  Uten 

Xttiyn,' Diary.  Jan.  ISM. 
I  .  .  ,  eaauapnf  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  pipe. 

SUtU,  Spectator,  So.  tsi. 
And  rhampintj  golden  grain,  the  bonea  itood 
Hard  by  their  charlola.     renngam,  Iliad,  vliL  UK. 

8.  To  pound ;  crush ;  mash :  aa,  to  champ  pota- 
les.  tScotch.] 

U.  intra  i,*.  To  perform  the  action  of  biting 
repeatedly  and  impatiently :  generally  followed 
by  on  or  upon. 
Champing  aa  though  his  cad  had  troubled  him. 

Sir  P. 

The  noble  animal,  . .  .  arching  hU  utately  neck,  dutmptd 
on  the  ailver  blta  which  reatrained  htm. 

Stotl.  Kenilworth,  II.  117. 

champ1  (champ),  a.  [<  champi,  v.]  1.  The 
act  of  biting  repeatedly,  as  a  bone  on  his  bit. 
Byron.—  2.  Maahed  potatoes.  [Scotch.] 

chAmp-,  champe  (champ),  n.  [<  F.  cAamp,  a 
field:  see  camp3.]  A  field.  Specifically— («)  In 
area,  a  field  or  ground  on  which  earring  la  raiaod.  Ox- 
fordtiUmary.   (st)  In  Aer.,  the  Held  of  a  ahleld  or  banner. 

Kay  the  ttiward  hadda  brought  the  grata  haner  wherof 
tbe  champ*  wai  white  aa  inowe,  and  t  lie  dragon  wai  a- boo* 
a  croaae,   or    na  comann  E.  T.  8.X  ilL  ST*. 

(c)  In  face  oi.iti n ■? .  (I)  The  ground  upon  which  tbe  pat- 
tern li  embroidered  or  applied.   (!)  The  Ailing  of  brulei 


champignon 

part  of  the  diatrict.  Champagne  rose,  champagne  hav- 
big  a  altgiiilv  pink  or  ruddy  tint  Thla  color  uuaually 
produced  by  liie  addition  «f  a  UUle  red  wine.  —  Still 
cli&jiipajTne,  ,.r.[..  rl.v,  .  rf.  rv.-^i  .  i.r  wu.i:  ii:adc  In 
Caantpagn*-.  .if  which  the  beat-known  la  nllcry  ate;  Im- 
properly, ailghtly  etTervnac^*nt  ebanipagne,  aadlatinxulihed 
from  the  fraud  nwuaaruz  or  frothing  variety.—  TUtane  da 
Champagne.  f,«i>i/. 

champaign  (sham-pan';  formerly  ebam-pan'), 
a.  and  a.  (Early  mod.  E.  also  champain,  cham- 
paine,  and  by  corruption  champian,  champion, 
v  ME.  champriinc  <  OF.  champaign*,  assibilated 
form  of  campaigns  —  It.  campagna,  a  flat  open 
country:  see  campaign.]  I,  n.  A  flat  open 
country. 

In  place  eke  tioote  and  drte,  , 
In  cAampejrne  eke,  and  n)*gli  the  aeea  brynke 
Betyme  uimhi  thi  werk  111  ryuea  lile. 

Pailadiiu,  HoaboBdrle  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 

The  Canaanitea,  whkh  dwell  In  the  rAituiMifjfn  over 
against  Ullgal.  lieut  il.  aa 

Hie  mountalnee  [of  Oepbaloula]  iuterniLxed  with  pruflu 
able  raUlea,  and  lite  wooda  with  champian. 

Samty:  Travallea,  p.  4. 

r  ml  lea  of  Woodland*  and  eAsmfrfen,  wldch  be  di- 


IL  a.  I>evel; 


to  America  (1470X  p.  H. 
Many  a  vale 

clothed  with  c 
Tfn  ii  y*wn 


The  whi 
hila  in  it. 
At 


plain*  and  rA«Mi»inn,  and  few 
Haktuft  ,  l-oyayej,  I.  I4i 


champak,  ch&mpac  (cham'pak),  n.  [<  NL. 
champaca  ;  <  Sk t ,  champaka,  >  Beng.  champaka. 
Hind,  ehampd.]  A  beautiful  Indian  tree,  Mi- 
ehelia  Champaca,  natural  order  Magnoliactte, 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Brahmans  and  Bud- 
dhists, and  planted  about  their  temples.  Image* 
of  Buddha  are  made  of  lta  wood,  which  la  i.Uve-cok.rvd  ur 
dark  brown  and  often  beautifully  mottled,  take*  a  flna 
p>>lt*h,  and  I*  much  prised  for  furniture.  Ita  flower*  are. 
of  a  beautiful  golden  color  and  very  fragrant,  their  per- 
fume being  much  celebrated  In  Hindu  poetry.  They  are 
worn  to  tbe  hair  by  f 


The  wandering  air*  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  »l)cnt  .trcam- 
Thc  eaampoa  odour*  fail. 
Like  »wcct  thougbte  In  a 


which  clothe  great  area*  of  the  dry  ooaat-range*  and  foot- 
hills with  a  denae  and  aomctlmea  afinnat  Impenetrable  cha- 
Ordtnarily  theac  ahrnb* 
to  S  feet  high,  but 


parral,  called  locally  chamital. 
grow  to  acatlered  cfuntp*  fro 
laion  much  higher. 

chamlett,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  camlet. 

ckaUiiola(snam'woorsham'i),M.  [Also  spelled, 
cap.  in  second  sense,  thamoy  and  thammy;  <  F. 
ehantou  —  Pr.  canto  am  =  Sp.  camuia,  gamuza  = 
Pg.  eamuca,  camurttt  =  It.  enmozsa,  f.,  camotci'i, 
m..<  OHO.  'gamut,  gams,  MHO.  gams,  Q. gem**, 
>  D.  gem*  =  I>an.  <^rm»r,  chamois :  see  gemtbok. 
CLVg,  gamo.  fallownieer,  perhaps  <  Ooth.  'garna 


(!)  The  BlUng  of 
or  link*  between  the  ft*rure*  of  the  pattern  of  lace  that 
has  no  irruund  or  inAluta. 

champ1*  (champ),  n.  [Native  term.]  The  name 
given  to  a  valuable  timber,  the  product  of 
Michelia  ezceUa,  a  tall  magnoliaceona  tree  of 
the  eastern  Himalaya.  The  wood  is  soft  but 
very  -.1  arable,  and  of  an  olive-brown  color. 

ch&mpac,  »■    Bee  champak. 

champagne  (sham-pan'),  n.  [Formerly  also 
champaign*,  champaign,  <  F.  champagne,  so 
named  from  tho  former  province  of  Champagne, 
lit.,  like  It.  campagna,  a  champaign,  or  flat 
open  country:  see  champaign  and  campaign.] 
1.  The  effervescent  or  ao-called  sparkling  wine 
made  within  tbe  limits  of  the  old  province  of 
Champagne  in  northeastern  ."ranee,  chiefly 
in  the  region  about  Reims,  Epernay,  Avixe, 
Ay,  and  Pierry,  in  tbe  ' 

The  vine) 


vineyard*  *re  all  iltuated  within  a  dutrict  about 
ty  mile*  lung,  from  Belma  on  tbe  north  to  Vertua 
on  the  *outh,  and  are  generally  claaaed  a*  "of  the  Hill 


on  the  aoutb,  and  are  generally  claaaed  a*  "of  the  Hill" 

iTgrear^t^ 
region*,  and  each  manufacturer  make*  a  mhture  or  blend 

rand  of  wine 
IIKIallj  pro 

■  incomplete 

..I  rh.    u|„  ■ 


cham  party,  a.   See  champerty. 
champe,  n.   See  eAampa. 
champer  (oham'per).  n.   One  who  champs, 
ch&mpertr,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  champerty. 
ch&mrttrtor(cham'pex-toT),e].  [<  OF.  cAompar- 
teur,  <  champart :  see  cAomprrfy.]   In  {aw,  one 
who  is  guilty  of  champerty, 
champertoua  (cham'per-tus),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  champerty. 

champerty  (oham'rier-ti). ».  [Also  champa/ty, 
champert  (oba.),  <  ME.  cAamt«irf««,  rAamyjerftir, 
champerty,  also  a  partnership  in  power,  <  OF, 
champart,  <  ML.  eampipan  (also  campartum, 
campartagium),  i.  e.,  campi  part,  lit.  part  of 
the  field,  a  certain  portion  of  tbe  crop  exacted 
by  the  lord :  camp*,  gen.  of  L.  campia,  field ; 
L.  par*,  a  part:  see  camp"  and  part]  I.  In 
law,  a  species  of  maintenance,  being  a  bar- 
gain which  a  person  not  otherwise  interested 
makes  with  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  to  receive 
a  share  of  the  land  or  other  matter  in  suit  in 
the  event  of  succchs,  the  champertor  carry- 
ing on  or  assisting  to  carry  on  the  party's  suit 
or  defense  at  his  own  expense ;  the  purchase 
of  a  suit  or  the  right  of  suing.  Champerty  is 
a  punishable  offense  by  common  law,  and  in 
some  jurisdictions  by  statute. 


I*  of  tbe  t 


j  of  an  i 


I  >».jrn  111  lyke  wi*e, 
.we  rcuulrith  w«oot 
on*ctly.,gc  ther  ell- 


oil  *  rragwfl. 


it  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  Uu 
candy  dissolved  In  old  wine :  the  dilf  erent  degreo*  of  «we*t- 
nca*  ore  IndUatA-.l  by  the  teni«  *> 
and  ftrul,  which  lait  term,  denoting  orl| 
uninanipulated  wine,  i*  now  uaed  for  l 
wine*  having  from  I  to  3  per  cent  of  liqueur.  Tho  iweeter 
i  are  generally  the  more  efferveacemt 


Fnreyn  attorn ea  to  be  admitted  ar 
truly  to  eienito  tber  ofllce  a*  the 
mayntenaunce,  or  champrrtun,  or 
auntor*  to  vae  cny  fala  an-yona. 

JfnjlfuA  tfild*  (E.  E.  T,  *.\  p.  400. 

The  practice  of  cKam^rtf/  *m  i 

'  IHWuldc 


lawyer  did  hta  work  In  eon»ldcrallon  of  a 
the  mm  which  »»«  at  taat  forcibly  collecte 
Atlantic  tlunlh 


Jfo«(A(|r,  LVI1I.  I 


At  it  the  wit  It  givci,  the 
TAunuu 


gay  n 

»,  Tbe 


rnuoij*««jrn. 


,  Autu 


traau*,  formerly  AntUope  rtipicapra,  inhabiting 
high  inaccessible  mountains  in  Europe  and  west- 
ern Asia.  It*  *lae  la  about  that  of  a  well  grown  goat, 
and  It  la  to  agile  that  it  ran  clear  at  a  bound  crevice*  10 
or  IS  feat  wide.  The  rhamoi*  it  one  of  tbe  moat  wary 
cf  antelope*,  and  |*j**c*ec*  tile  power  of  tccnting  man  at 
an  almo»t  Incredible  distance.  *»  thai  the  hunting  of  It  i* 
an  occupation  of  eitreme  d  Ifllculty  and  much  damn  r.  1 1* 
•kin  1*  made  Into  a  aoft  leather 

2.  A  kind  of  soft  leather  made  from  various 
skins  dressed  with  fish-oil:  so  called  because 
first  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  chamois. 


2.  Effervescent  wine,  wherever  made :  as,  Swiss 


i<7»»  and  *nn  chanpaoHM.  The  <rrawfr*  cham- 
are  dlitilled  from  the  wine  produced  to  a  level  dia- 
lled Champagne,  tn  the  department  of  Cbarelite, 
we*t  of  Anginleroc  and  auuth  of  Cognac.  The  JhsSI  cham 
pa.rw  are  the  product  of  a  blending  of  the  bnuidiee  pro 
duccl  In  thU  and  nelglilewtog  region,  of  ■outhwetfero 
France  with  alc-lv.U  derived  frotu  grain  or  from  tieel- 
ruota,  tho  two  kind*  of  alcohol  giving  rim  to  dlaUnet  fla- 
vor* in  tho  brandy.  An  Inferior  grade,  known  a*  petit* 
champvjn,,  U  made  from  grape*  grown  in  the  anthem 


2|.  A  partnership  in  power. 
Also  written  ckamparty. 
champianf,  champion-t,  n.  and  a.  L  »•  1. 

Same  as  cAainpair/s.— 2.  One  who  lives  in  or 
farms  tbe  open  fields. 

taring  the  1Mb  century  .  .  .  the  exten*tve  waite*  whicb 
covered  a  large  part  of  England  began  to  lie  eticlneed,  to 
the  conaninent  dleturbance  of  a  number  of  *quattm 
(called  at  the  time  champi-n*.  from  rhaniiwl  who  liaal  aet- 
lled  mi  them,  and  derived  a  not  very  nulllcielit  kUbahHeuce 
from  fetvliug  a  few  aiitioaii  on  tlH'  mniniob*. 

Kncvc.  Brit..  XIV.  SB*. 

II.  a.  Same  as  champaign. 
champignon  (sham-pin'yon),  w.    [F.  (cf.  It 
campignnolit),  a  mustiroom,  <  ML.  as  if  'cam- 
piniue,  for  LL.  campaniu*,  campancu*,  oquiv.  to 
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champignon 

L.  campettritt,  of  the  field,  <  campwt,  F.  champ, 
etc.,  field:  see  ramjfi.  Of.  camjiertmovii. ]  A 
muiihroom:  the  French  name  for  mushrooms 
in  general,  but  in  England  applied  only  to  the 
Marattmius  (or  Aaarieug)  oreades,  an  edible  spe- 
etes  growing  in  fairy  rings. 

He  viler  friendi  with  douMful  mushrooms  treats. 
Secure  for  you,  himself  chainpujmau  eats.  Dryden. 

champion1  (eham'pi-on),  ».  and  a.  [<  ME. 
champion,  -inn,  -ioun"  <  OF.  champion,  -run, 
campion  (>  D.  kampit>en),  F.  champion  =  Sr>, 
eampeom  —  Pg.  esampcSn  =  It.  raM/nowe,  <  ML. 
raiN;<io(N-),  a  champion,  combatant  in  a  duel, 
<  campus,  a  battle,  duel  (ef.  AS.  ccmpa,  U>« 
Aw»/*>(=OHG.c  hemphio,  ckempho,$lIl(i.kemj>fe, 
O.  kiimpfe  =  Dan.  karmpe  —  Sw.  kiimpe  =  Icel. 
kappi),  a  warrior,  champion.  <  ramp,  fight):  see 
etimpl  and  own//-.]  I.  n.  1.  One  who  under- 
takes to  defend  any  cause ;  especially,  one  who 
engages  in  combat  or  contention  in  behalf  of 
another,  or  in  any  representative  capacity:  as, 
the  champion  ot  an  army  or  of  a  party;  a  cAaut- 
pion  for  the  truth,  or  of  innocence. 

In  our  common  law,  cAanspooi  la  taken  nu  leu  for  hin. 
that  trtcth  the  cointuit  In  liU  own  rue,  than  tor  hun  tlmt 
ftlrtucth  In  the  ca*.  .it  another. 


918 

II.  ».  The  art  or  method  of  producing  such 
work  in  enamel :  as,  a  plaque  in  champleet. 
In  champUte  th«  enamelling  substance  la  applied  to  the 
f  tbe  sola  a>  ornamental  details,  and  la  ••frrad* 


In  case  of  accusation*. 

to  defend  a  Udr  a  truth. 


To  fight  our 


.  and  Ft.,  Knight  of  Malta,  I.  3. 
i  the  Persian  lords 
ati,  man  to  man. 
If.  ,lrnoU,  Sohrab  and  ltu.tt.ni. 

9.  More  generally,  a  hero ;  a  brave  warrior. 

kenoa-n'd 
Kor  hardy  and  undoubted  eAnimpioju. 

Skak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  7. 

8.  One  who  has  demonstrated  his  superiority  to 
all  othors  in  some  matter  decided  by  public  con- 
test or  competition,  as  prize-fighting,  pedes- 
trianit.ru,  rowing,  plowing,  etc. —  Champion  of 

the  king,  a  penon  whose  office  it  la  at  the  coronation  of  a 
king  In  England  to  ride  armed  into  Westminster  Hal)  whll« 
the  king  ia  at  dinner  there,  and  by  tbeprticlamationof  a  her- 
ald to  make  challenge  to  tliia  effect, "  that  if  any  man  should 
deny  the  klng'a  title  to  the  crown,  he  was  ready  to  defend 
it  In  aingle  combat."  ThU  ceremony  wa*  hut  performed 
at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  in  ISil,  but  the  office, 
which  haa  been  held  by  a  family  named  Dymocke  alnce 

larj,  atill  exist*.  -  Champions'  game.  See  billiard.. 

XL,  a.  1.  First  among  all  competitors  or  con- 
testants: as,  a  champion  our* num.  Hence  —  2. 
By  extension,  of  the  first  rank  or  highest  excel- 
lence in  any  respect ;  unexcelled.  [Colloq.] 
champion1  (chatn'pi-on),  r.  t.  [<  ehampim\ 
it. J  To  maintain  or  support  by  contest  or  ad- 
vocacy; act  as  champion  for. 

Lome  fate.  Into  the  Hat, 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance! 

Skak.,  Macbeth.  Hi.  1. 
Champltmut  or  uiwhamploued,  thou  dlcst  hy  the  atake 
or  faggot.  .Scoff,  Iranboc,  II.  ML 

like  safety  of  the  nation  will  one  day,  ami  ere  long,  de. 

uisory. 


mand  that  universal  education  a  ball  lie  made 

Doea  any  friend  of  education  believe  that  thta  reform  will 

be  championed  by  the  Deinocxallc  parly  ? 

JfT  A.  fin.,  CXXVL  MM. 
champion'-'t,  n.  and  a.    See  champion. 
championess  (rham'pi-ou-es),  n.   [<  champion* 

+  -tutu.]  A  female  champion.  Itrydcn.  [Hare.] 
championship  (eham'pi-on-ship),  n.    [<  cham- 

pimi*  +  •ship.']  The  st-ate  or  honor  of  being  a 

champion. 

Chainplain  (sham-plan'),  a.  [<  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  bordering  on  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
Canada.]  In  Amcr.  ijeol,,  a  term  first  employed 
by  Emmons  to  designate  a  part  of  the  Paleozoic 
series  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Later  suggested 
by  Dana  aa  the  name  of  a  division  of  the  superfk-ialtPost. 
tertiary)  dc[*o*iU  of  northeastern  North  America,  con- 
nected in  origin,  according  to  the  prevalent  glacial  theo. 
rte*  (ace  ytacwtli,  with  Uie  melting  of  tlie  great  ice-sheet 
supposed  by  many  geologists  to  have  once  extended  over 
that  regiML 

The  loose  dep. ails  or  drift*  overlying  tbe  lower  niwtrat- 
tried  boulder-clay  lielong  to  the  period  of  the  melting  of 
the  great  Ice-sheet*,  "  tie"  large  bodice  of  water,  dMchergnt 
across  tbe  land,  levelled  down  the  detritus  that  had 
'  or  In  the  under  part  of  the  Ice.  Ttila  re- 
c  has  been  called  the  Ctmmi4ain  croup. 

«eir.e,  1SKS, 

.  (ahatnp-le-va'),  A,  and  ».  [F.,  pp. 
of  champlcrcr,  <  champ,  surface,  +  fcrcr,  lift: 
see  champ",  camp3,  and  fcrrr.]  I.  <t.  Having 
the  ground  originally  cast  with  depressions,  or 
engraved  or  cut  out>  or  lowered :  said  of  a  kind 
of  enameling  upon  metal,  of  which  the  hollows 
are  filled  with  the  enamel  pastes,  which  are  af  ter- 

W'ard  fired,  Champlcve  enamel  can  he  recognised  by  the 
unbroken  surface  of  the  metal  divisions  or  partlng-atrlps, 
and  generally  by  their  varying  widths ;  whereas  a  surf  ice 
of  cloisonne  enamel  shows  parting-strips  of  uniform  width, 
and  with  aolutlona  of  continuity.  Champleve'  enamel  la 
In  common  use  in  Europe  and  America^forjewelry^hiit  is 


rface  of  the  gold  aa  . 
In  a  muffle  or  furnace  under  the  eye  of  tbe  enameller. 

Jineye.  Brit.,  XIII.  «78. 

chant,       An  obsolete  form  of  khan. 

chana(eha'nft),  n.  Au  East  Indian  name  for  the 
chick-pea  or  gram,  Cietr  arietinum. 

chance  (cluins),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
.  .'.••./!.«•,<  ME.  chance,  chauncc,  chcanec,  chenunee 
=  MHO. xhancc.  *rl,u » t.:.  <  OF.  chcanec, chaanee, 
F.  chance,  chance,  tutzard,  risk,  luck,  =  Pr,  ea- 
cenaa  =  It.  catienca,  <  UK  cadentia,  that  which 
falls  out,  esp.  favorably  (particularly  used  in 
dice-playing),  <  L.  caihn(  f-)#,  ppr.  of  cadere, 
fall :  see  ra<fe-»f,  cadence,  cadenza,  and  easel.] 
I.  n.  It.  Fall;  falling. 

The  dale  Is  go.  the  nlghles  rtausm 
Hath  dorknl  all  the  brlghte  k>nne. 

(Veiorc,  font.  AnuuH.,  Bt  307. 

2t.  A  throw  of  dice;  the  number  turned  up  by 
a  die. 

Seven  is  my  thavnet,  and  thyn  Is  cink  and  tieye. 

Chaaoer,  Pardoner  s  Tale,  I.  tut. 

*it  thys  place  yi  an  Anter  wher  tho  Crucyfyeri 
hya  Clothes  by  fauNae*  of  tbe  Hyce. 

Torkiuytim,  Uiartc  of  Kng.  Travcll,  p.  it 
Tho  very  dtco  obey  him, 
And  In  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faint* 
Under  his  cAuiuv.  Shak..  A.  ami  C,  II.  3. 

Hen co — 3.  Kisk;  hazard;  a  balanced  possi- 
bility of  gain  or  loss,  particularly  in  gaming; 
uncertainty. 

odd  number*,  either  In  nativity, 
iAaA,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ».  1. 
And  I  another. 
So  weary  with  disaster*,  luggd  with  fortune. 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  rAuner, 
To  mend  It,  or  be  rid  on  X    Shak.,  Macbeth,  liL  1. 
Gambling  and  usury  are  also  prohibited,  and  all  game* 
of  cAaivM.  K.  U*.  Law,  Modern  Egyptian*.  I.  lit. 

4.  A  contingent  or  unexpected  event;  an  event 
which  might  or  might  not  befall, 
tor  111  <A«un<v  me  fell  inifortunally 
At  my  flrste  gyitnyng  and  commencement. 

Hnm.  of  Fartenay  (F..  E.  T.  S.X  L  3»J«. 
Then  we  shall  know  that  It  was  not  bis  hand  that  smote 
as ;  it  was  a  i-Aatwv  that  happened  to  us.       1  Sain.  vi.  W. 
Hail  I  but  died  an  hour  before  thU  ehwu*, 
I  had  llv  d  a  ld.-**ct  Uiimt,     Ska*. ,  Mact»tlh,  II.  S. 
I  am  very  glad  that  tbe  f turners  of  life  have  bronght  us 
two  hundred  mile*  nearer  together. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey, 
the  years  beget 
rc»«sisi,».  Miller'*  Daughter. 
D.    Vicissitude;   contingent  or 
events  in  a  series  or  collectively. 

The  race  1.  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ; 
...  but  time  and  cAnnce  hsppeneth  to  them  all. 

Eocl.  U.  tt 
to  or 


chancel 

event  under  given  general  conditions,  viewed 
as  a  real  agency. 

So  we  profess 
slaves  of  'Aihuy,  and  lite* 
blows.         4A.it.,  W.  T„  It.  a 

If 


i.f 


There  is  a  divinity  in  < 
ekartce,  or  death. 


have  me  king,  wliy,  ckatu*  may  crown  me. 

.wot. ,  Macbeth,  L  a 
Sett  him.  high  arbiter, 
Chanet  governs  aU.  Jftlton,  F.  L,  U.  910. 

It  U  strictly  and  phlloaoiihlcsJly  true  in  nature  and  rea- 
son that  there  la  no  tnch  thing  a*  cAunce  or  accident. 

CUtrkt,  Sermons,  I.  ncrilt 

The  Bible  takes  quit*  as  strong  ground  a*  Die 
in  the  side  of  law.   The  weather  la  not  with  It  a  i 
•  •port  of  rapridna*  de 
it  ail  far  back  in  the  work  of  creation. 

Vamnm,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  AO. 
The  amount  of  a  nation'*  savings  la  no  affair  of  cAanes  j  it 
la  governed  much  more  by  coiumercia)  reaaoiu  than  I*  some- 
time* supposed.        ilar,  Conhsmporary  Socialism,  p.  3M. 

Chance  I*  a  term  by  whkh  we  express  the  Irregularities 
lu  phenomena,  diuegardiug  their  uniformities. 

0.  U.  Lew,  rroba.  of  Life  and  Mind.  II.  U.  i  80. 

Absolute  chance,  the  (supposed)  ipnntaneoiu  ix-enrrenoo 
of  event*  undetermined  bv  any  general  law  or  by  any  free 
volition.  According  to  Aristotle,  events  may  nine  ahosjt  la 
three  way*  :  first,  by  necessity  or  an  external  compulsion ; 
second,  Ivy  nature,  or  the  development  of  an  Inward  ger- 
minal tendency ;  and  third,  by  chance,  without  any  deter- 
mining cause  or  principle  whatever,  by  Lawless,  sporadic 
originality.    By  CbailO*,  without  design  ;  accidentally. 

Aa  I  happened  by  thane*  upon  mount  GUboa,  behold, 
Saul  leaned  upon  tu*  spear.  1  Sam.  I.  tk 

But  those  great  actions  other*  do  by  than.  ' 
Are,  like  your  beauty,  your  inheritance. 

ftrpuVn,  Epistles,  it.  tL 
Til  hard  if  all  h>  false  that  I  advance; 
A  fool  must  l low  and  then  be  right  by  cAmaof. 

CWtstt,  Conversation. 
Chance,  iwnbaMHty  equally  balanced  for 
against  an  event.  J" 
Ity  of  moat  imp 
end  or  stake  to  lie  I 
advantage. 

That  habit  of  forethought  for  the  main  chanet  grew 
with  his  years,  and  finally  placed  hlra  in  the  tint  line  of 
millionaire*  In  America.  It'.  Barrmet,  thrngon,  p.  M>, 

He  has  made  hi*  money  by  looking  after  the  main 
cAance.  e'orlmgklly  Arc,  N.  S.,  XU  is. 

Theory  m  doctrine  of  chanoee.  Sec  probability.  -  To 
take  one's  chance,  to  accept  the  risk*  Incident  to  an  un- 
ilt-rt.ikiiig  or  venture, 

IX  a.  Resulting  from  or  due  to  chance;  cas- 
ual ;  unexpected :  as,  a  chance  remark ;  a  chance 
customer. 

They  met  like  rAaaco  compatiioe*  on  the  way.  Drydm. 
=  Bvn.  Cuw«f,  IWtsBssWssV  etc.    Pee  aeridrntal. 
chance  (chans),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chanced,  ppr. 

L  intrant.  To  hap- 


rabaUllty  equally  balanced  for  and 
Main  chance,  the  chance  or  prohabll- 
ince  ..r  «T.-..u-»t  advantage:  hence,  the 
kept  meal  hi  view  ;  the  chief  personal 


chancing.    [<  cAanne,  M.] 
pen;  fall  out; 
or  expectation, 
Ay, 


or  arrive  without 


6.  Luck;  fortune;  that  which 
befalls  one. 

Than  gan  tbe  cAaune*  to  chaunge  fro 
the  better.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Hi.  «06. 

Yit  wll  1  sue  thla  matter  faithfully 
Whlla  I  may  live,  what  en.-r  !«•  ruy  ekannee; 
And  If  It  hap]>e  tiiat  in  my  troutiie  I  dye. 
That  dcth  shal  not  doo  me  noo  dutpli^aiince. 

MMtatl  Form.,  etc.  (e.1.  KurniviUI),  p.  OS. 

Orli 


Skak^l  c.,  t  a 
Our  discourse  ehaneed  to  be  upon  the  subject  of  deaUt, 
Steele,  Tatler,  Na  lit. 
Surely  I  ah*H  cAuunt  upon  some  Ttiyrsti  piping  In  tho 
pine-tree  shade,  or  Ikaplir.e  flying  from  tbe  arms  of  FIicd. 
Ima.  J.  A .  Symnn.!,,  I  taly  and  Greece,  p.  a 


11.  Z 


JwU.eclnder;,o?m'e'.'5 
ashes  of  mycAunre. 

Skak.,  A 


i  of  my  cA.imv. 

•  \,  A.  and  C,  t.  a 
Tell  them  your  ehanee,  and  bring  them  hack  again 
Into  this  w.»it,  (ireene,  Alpbonsus,  11, 

7.  Opportunity;  a  favorable  contingency :  as, 
now  is  your  cAftsce. 

And  si^me  one  day,  some  wondrous  thane*  appears, 
Which  happened  not  In  centuries  of  years. 

I>n/Jen,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  L  S2J,. 
They  I  Roman  ahlpmenl  ha.1  learned  that  men  who  lived 
on  the  western  cswt  of  Spain  had  no  real  chance  of  dally 
hearing  the  tiui  hiss  a*  hi*  Itery  hall  sank  Into  the  water*  of 
the  giant  stream.     K.  A.  Freeman,  Amcr,  Lecte.,  p.  UN). 

8.  Probability;  the  proportion  of  events  fa- 
vorable to  a  hypothesis  out  of  all  those  which 
may  occur:  as,  the  cAaneryi  are  against  yonr 
succeeding. 

No  more  cAanee  of  a  Whig  administration  than  of  a  tltaw 
In  Zemhla.  Sytney  Smith,  in  Udy  Holland,  II, 


rr«ini 


|Thl«  verb  I*  ■ 

How  rha ncrt  it  they  travel  t 
S.HneUmca  the  it  is  omitted. 

How  cAanm  the  king  come*  with  so  small  a  number? 

Skak.,  Lear,  iL  «.] 

II.  franji.  1.  To  befall  or  happen  to.  [Bare.] 

have  chanced  me  all  three  year*, 

'  you  not  come.  ,  .  , 
home  ? 

T.  B.  Aldrieh,  At  Twoecore. 
2.  To  risk ;  hazard ;  take  tho  chances  of :  as,  the 
thing  may  be  dangerous,  but  I  will  chance  it. 

iColloq.] 

chance  (ehans),  rtrfr.  [Perhaps  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing jwissage,  where  it  is  often  printed  'chance  ; 
short  for  ttercAaiMW  or  fry  chance.]  By  chance; 
perchance. 

by  kmely  contemplation,  led.  _ 


A  ..ill-''*'  "•'<  -,l:Tt'l;ri-  clip. .-.  -1  t  i 

ould  tell  for  Very  little  In  our  ca 

jfacouiay.  Weal.  Reviewer's  Def.  of  MilL 
An  urn  haa  two  white  ball*  and  five  black  one*  :  there  are 


seven  equally  likely  drawings,  two  white ;  therefore  the 
chance  or  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  Is  two-*ev- 
enths.  lie.  Marfan. 


0.  Fortuity;  especially,  the  absence  of  a  cause 
necessitating  an  event,  or  the  absence  of  any 
known  reason  why  an  event  should  turn  out 
one  way  rather  than  another,  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  a  real  agency;  the  variability  of  an 


chanceablet  (chkn'sa-bl),  a.  [<  chance  +  *!**>.] 
Accidental;  casual;  fortuitous. 

So  farre  were  they  carried  into  the  admiration  thereat, 
that  they  thought  In  the  ehaunceabte  hitting  vppon  any 
such  verses  great  fore  tokens  of  their  following  fortune* 
were  placed.  Sir  F.  Sidney.  ApoL  for  Poctrie. 

chanceablyt  (chan'sa-bll),  adv.   Casually;  by 

chance.    .Sir  P.  Sulnty. 
chanceful  (chAns'ful).  a.    [<  chance  +  -/ 

Full  of  chances  or  accidents ;  1 

and  poetical.] 
All  are  not  lost  who  join  in  chanceful  war.    J  Baillie. 

chancel  (chan'sel),  n.  [<  ME.  ehauncel,  chaun- 
tS,  <  OF.  chancel,  cancel,  <  ML,  canceUus,  a 


ML  I.] 
[Hare 
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chancel,  L.  rancclli,  pL,  a  pa  tine,  latticework: 
see  rsisrW.]  1.  AcWr*.,  the  inclosed  spare  in 
a  church  surrounding  the  altar,  and  railed  off 
from  the  choir;  the  sanctuary,  in  uu*tl  churchc* 
luring  no  separata  choir  the  altar-rails  (ami  In  some 
'lurches  the  screen  or  latticework)  dlvlile  Ui«  chancel 
Immediately  from  the  body  of  the  church.  In  a  wider 
the  words  fArt«W  and  rAoir  are  sometimes  used  t" 
include  liotb  the  sanctuary  and  the  choir  proper.  In 
Greek  diarrhea  the  bmso  answers  to  the  chancel  or  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  AwsmmMsw  (as  Uie  choir  does  not  intervene 
hrtwrvii  sanctuary  and  uave)  corresponds  in  some  measure 
I..  '-lb  altar-rail*  and  rtH«|.eercen.  to  the  former  as  sens, 
rating  the  altar  from  the  rest  nt  the  church,  and  to  the 
Uxur  as  constituting  a  marked  houoisary  to  the  nave. 
2.  An  inclosed  space  railed  off  in  courts  of 
judicature. 

chancelert,  a.   An  obsolete  form  of  chancellor. 

chanceless  (chana'les),  a.  [<  thane*  +  -les*.) 
Without  chance  or  opportunity;  hopeless;  un- 
availing: as,  a  ehanceltx*  struggle.  [Kare.] 

Chancellery  (clusn'sel-e-ri),  a. :  pi.  ckanttlleriet 
(-riz  i.  1.  Same  as  daneery,  3. — 2.  A  secre- 
tary's office.   See  chancellor,  2. 

In  the  ranneeUftrv  or  secretary  s  office  there  is  a  Urge 
Hhrary.         /"orotic,  Description  of  the  East,  1L  U. 

chancellor  (chan'ael-gr),  ».  [<  ME.  chanceler, 
ehanneeler,  chaunneler  (always  with  one  I),  < 
OH.  chanceler,  -tier,  F.  chaneefier  =  Pr.  canexlier, 
ehaneellier  =  Cat.  cactllcr  =  OSp.  canceller,  cau- 
eilter,  sp.  eaneclario=  Pg.  chanceller,cane*llario 
—  It.  canceltiere  =  D.  kanxelier  =  MI/},  kenteiere 
=  UHG.  ehaneildri,  ehemilari,  Mild. 
(}.  kanzler  =  Dan.  8w.  kansler  =  lee\. 
kaiuelleri  —  Kuss.  kantsleri,  <  ML.  caneeltariut, 
a  chancellor,  orig.  (LL. )  an  officer  in  charge  of 
records,  who  stood  at  the  latticed  railing  inclos- 
ing the  judgment-seat,  and  acted  as  an  interme- 
diary between  the  suitors  and  the  judge;  <  L. 
eanceUi,  a  latticed  railing:  see  chancel  and  can- 
cel, and  cf.  cAanorry.]  1.  Originally,  under  the 
later  Roman  emperors,  a  doorkeeper  or  usher, 
who  stood  at  the  latticed  railing  inclosing  the 
judgment-seat,  to  keep  off  the  crowd  and  to  in- 
troduce such  persons  as  were  entitled  to  pass 
inside,  later  and  naturally  he  became  a  sort  of  Inter- 
mr.iiary  between  petitioners  and  the  Judge*,  and  *r- 
ranged  abnot  tbeir  Wine**.  In  the  Eastern  Empire,  tho 
Rj  uian  iterman  empire,  and  Uie  kingdoms  established  on 
tta  rains  ol  the  Jtoman  empire,  this  intermediary  door- 
koper  tiecame  a  notary  or  scribe  on  whom  de  vol  red  the 
doty  of  preparing  and  sealing  all  important  document*, 
mil  at  charters,  letters,  and  oUier  official  writing*  of  the 
m.wn .  brace  he  became  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  In 
cnnieflncnoe  of  the  Innoenee  of  his  poaitbiti  his  otllce  came 
to  lie  one  of  the  most  Important.  From  the  Koiiutn  empire 
tli<  ecclesiastical  court  at  Rome  Introduced  tltc  office 


grant  the  degree  of  master  of  theolisgy, 
Uieunlver»tty,  which  carried  with  It  the  r 
The  chancellor*  seldom  took  an  active  part  in 
;  Britain  the  I 


r  at  the  Vatican  was  repeated  throughout  the 

cb 


p— 2.  A  secretary;  a  notary. 

tan-  Gilbert  reek,  bis  (the  buke  of  Bnckii«bam's|  than- 
cfiee.  Slink.,  Hen.  JUL,  i.  I. 

3.  In  Great  Britain:  (a)  The  highest  judicial 
officer  of  the  crown,  law  adviser  of  the  ministry, 
and  keeper  of  the  great  seal :  more  fully  desig- 
nated lord  hiah  chancellor.  He  U  a  cabinet  minister 
sjkI  privy  councilor  by  virtue  of  bis  office,  and  prolocutor 
<*  tlie  Hour  of  Lords  by  prescription,  and  ranks  next  »f 
let  tile  prince*  of  the  blood  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
tary.  The  writs  fur  the  courocatlou  of  Parliament  are 
«k»h1  by  him.  To  him  belongs  the  appointment  of  all 
Justices  of  the  peace,  and  he  is  tho  patron  of  all  livings  of 
tie  crown  ander  the  value  of  twenty  mark*  In  Uie  kind's 
boas;  he  is  keeper  of  the  sovereign's  conscience,  visitor 
<<  «U  hosnttaUand  college*  founded  liy  tlie  king,  guard  Ian 
-1  sli  charitable  usesc  and  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
chancery,  now  called  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  .-supreme 
<  "art.  There  b  also  a  lord  high  chancellor  in  Ireland  at 
Uk  brad  of  thecuuity  system  of  that  ounntry.  and  Kcotland 
lu.1  *  chancellor  until  the  treaty  of  union  with  England 
a  1T«T.  (i)  An  officer,  officially  styled  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  who  presides  in  per- 
son or  by  deputy  over  the  courts  of  law  and 
•■unity  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  is  usu- 
ally a  cabinet  minister,  anil  seldom  a  lawyer. 
(•]  The  finance  minister  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, more  fully  styled  chancellor  of  the  ej- 
caryavr.  He  1>  invariably  s  member  of  the  House  of 
1 -snmiMis  <itsat  illvUlon  of  the  legislature  havttuy  the  sole 
ruhtuf  laving  taxes  and  originating  money  bllls)and  also 
•V  tor  cabinet.  The  cbaneellor  of  the  cxcneuiier  was  f«r- 
nefl;  a  jods^uojacs*  In  the  eriulty  isc|iartmeiit  of  the  Court 
' *  Kxcheuaer.  taking  precedence  of  all  the  barons;  but 
•hrti  the  eqnitalsle  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  trnns- 
l-rred  by  i  Vict.  v.  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  hto  Judicial 
1'incuniw  became  obsoleta.  (ff)  In  the  juxv  system 
of  rjcotlaud,  the  proses  or  foreman  of  a  jury, 
"bo  announces  the  verdict  when  it  is  a  verbal 
«ne.  and  who.  when  it  is  in  writing,  bunds 
it  ia  and  indorses  it,  in  the  name  of  tho 
jury,  along  with  the  clerk  of  the  court. — 4.  In 
rrance:  (a)  The  chief  officer  of  the  crown, 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  groat  seal, 
tbe  administration  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of 
presiding  over  the  councils  of  tho  king.  The 
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office  was  abolished  in  1790,  revived  in  name 
by  Napoleon  I.,  and  finally  aliolislicd  in  lfUfl. 
(o)  The  chief  officer  of  the  jtalnce  of  a  queen  or 
prince,  (r)  A  secretary,  especially  of  an  em- 
Dassy  or  a  consulate. —  0,  In  the  new  German 
empire,  the  president  of  the  Federal  Council, 
who  is  also  charged  with  t  he  supreme  direction, 
under  the  emperor,  of  all  imperial  affairs. — 
6.  The  chief  olllci-r,  next  to  the  honorary  head, 
of  «  military  or  honorable  order,  who  guards 
its  seal,  administers  its  pro|>erty.  and  pre- 
serves its  records:  as.  tlie  chancellor  at  the  Or- 
der of  the  darter. — 7.  Krele*.:  (a)  An  officer 
learned  in  canon  law,  who  acta  as  vicar-gen- 
eral to  a  bishop,  holds  his  courts,  and  directs 
and  advises  him  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  is  the  keeper  of  his  seals.  More 
fully  styled  chancellor  of  a  bUhop  or  of a  dioccxe. 
(h)  An  officer  belonging  to  a  cathedral,  who 
arranges  the  celebration  of  religious  services, 
hears  lessons,  lectures  in  theology,  writes  let- 
ters of  the  chapter,  applies  the  seal,  keeps  the 
books,  etc. — 8.  The  titular  head  of  a  univer- 
sity, from  whom  all  degrees  are  supposed  to 
emanate.  The  chancellor  was  originally  the  notary  of 
tlie  chapter  of  Die  cntbcdraL  But  iiobody  ouild  preach 
without  tlie  authorization  of  the  bUbop;  sod  the  pope  as 
the  chief  of  the  lilstinm  undertook  to  regulate  tills  author- 
ization, lie  made  the  cliancellor*  of  certain  cathedrals 
his  deputies  for  tills  purpose,  and  thus  they  alone  could 
nt  the  degree  of  master  of  tlH-ol.<y,  the  highest  of 

,  ift"thc 
In  Oreat  Britain  the  office  Is 
a  merely  honorary  one,  and  is  usually  held  by  a  nobl 
or  some  slatnman  of  eminence.  The  duties  of  the 
cellor  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  usually  discharged  by  a 
vice-chancellor.  There  la  an  officer  with  similar  functions 
In  several  of  the  colleges  of  Uie  t'nlted  states. 
9.  In  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  some  others  of 
the  United  States,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery or  Equity.  In  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee  there  are  district  chancellors  chosen 
by  popular  vote. — 10.  In  Scrip.,  a  master  of 
the  decrees,  or  president  of  the  council.  Ezra 
iv.  8. 

chancellorship  (chan'sel-or-ahip).  «.  [< 
cellor  +  shijt.]  The  offlco  or  dignity  of  a 
cellor;  the  period  during  which  •  < " 
holds  office. 

chancel-rall  (chan'sel-ral),  n.  The  rail  which 
separates  the  chancel  or  sanctuary  of  a  church 
from  tho  choir,  or,  where  there  is  no  choir, 
fmm  tho  uave. 

chancel-screen  (chan'gel-skren),  a.  The  screen 
or  railing  separating  the  chancel  from  the 
body  of  the  church.  It  is  often  richly  carved 
and  adorned. 

chancel-table  (chan'sel-taHil),  n.    A  commu- 
nion-table within  the  chancel, 
chancelyt  (ehans'li),  attr.    [<  ME.  'channeelti, 
chautuielich ;  <  chance  +  -Is'2.]     By  chance; 
accidentally. 
And  I  jif  It] I  be  so  that  eny  debat  erWuasWie*  falle  ntiKing 

IsjMrairf  <t£'k  t~  u  p.  'i. 
chance-medley  (chans'med'll),  ».  and  a.  I. 
n.  1.  In  late:  (a)  Originally,  a  casual  affray  or 
riot,  accompanied  with  violence,  and  without 
deliberate  or  preconceived  malice,  (t)  The 
killing  of  another  in  self-dofense,  upon  n  sud- 
den and  unpremeditated  encounter. 

Tlie  prisoner  pleaded  Inadvertency;  and  the  Jury  were 
going  to  bring  it  in  cA«>i.-rnt»dVcy,  had  not  several  wit- 
nesses been  produced  against  lite  said  Elisabeth  Make- 
bate,  that  sue  was  all  old  olfender. 

.1, Miser.,  Cases  of  False  Delicacy. 

Hence  —  2f-  Misadventure. 
May  he  cut  a  collier  s  throat  with  his  razor,  by 


chandelier 

chancery  (chan'se-ri),  a.  [Contr.  from  earlier 
VAanwfrj/,  chanerJern,  <  ME.  chaneelerie,  chaun- 
crllcrie,  <  OF.  chaneellerie,  F.  r/i<is«ftrrir  =  Pr. 
canctllaria  =  Cat.  cancetUria  —  Sp.  cancelleria 
{cancelaria,  the  papal  chancery)  =  Pg.  ehan- 
ce liana  —  It.  cancelleria  =  D.  kantelari)  =  O. 
kamlei,  kanzclei  —  Dan.  kaneelli  =  Sw.  kannti  = 
Kuss.  aaHfjH'fiViriyti,  kantaelyariya,  <  ML.  can- 
ccllaria,  a  chancery  court,  orig.  the  record-office 
of  a  chancellor :  see  chancellor.']  1.  Originally, 
the  office  of  a  chancellor,  notary,  or  secretary, 
where  the  records  were  kept  and  official  docu- 
ments were  prepared,  sealed,  aud  despatched. 

As  anon  as  the  day  and  place  of  session  were  fixed,  the 
writ*  of  summons  were  prepared  In  the  royal  ehauetry  and 
1  under  the  great  seal.     StvVtt,  (  oust.  II  1st.,  <  im 


That  class  of  clerks  of  Uie  King's  chapel  or  tkan**ry 
who  had  so  targe  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  king, 
dom.  K.  A.  AVrenuin,  Hist.  Norm.  Conq.,  V.  si. 

2.  In  England,  formerly,  the  highest  cottrt  of 
justice  next  to  Pnrllarricnt,  presided  over  by 
tho  lord  chancellor,  but  since  ISTS  a  division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice.  It  once  consisted  of  two 
distinct  tribunals  -  one  ordinary,  or  legal ;  the  other  ex- 
traordinary, or  a  court  of  equity. 

3.  In  Scotland,  an  office  in  the  general  register- 
house  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  are  recorded 
charters,  patents  of  dignities,  gifts  of  office, 
remissions,  legitimations,  and  all  other  writ* 
appointed  to  pass  the  great  or  the  quarter  seal. 
Also  chancellery. — 4.  In  the  United  States,  a 
court  of  equity.  See  emity.—  5.  In  ,>ti«7i7im», 
the  position  of  a  boxers  head  when  it  is  un- 
der his  adversary's  arm,  so  that  it  may  be  held 
and  pommeled  severely,  the  victim  meanwhile 
being  unable  to  retaliate  effectively :  in  the 
phrase  in  chancery.  So  called  because  of  Its  supposed 
resemblance  bi  the  position  of  a  suitor  among  the  chancery 
lawyers.  (Slang  )  -  In  chanoery.  (a)  In  litigation,  as  an 
estate.  In  a  court  of  equity.  (*)  In  an  awkward  nredkra- 
nient,  islang-l  <c)  See  s,  above.  Inns  of  chancery. 
Sec  inn  -  Master  In  chancery.  See  muttr.~  Ward 
In  chancery.   See  trunf. 

Chanson  (F.  pron.  shon-s6u'),  «.     See  chan- 


B.  Jon*m,  Eplcceiie,  III.  i. 
3.  A  haphazard  mixture;  a  fortuitous  com- 
bination. 

Wherefore  they  arc  no  twain,  but  one  flesh ;  this  la  true 
In  the  general  right  of  marriage,  but  not  In  the  rrYanee. 
ineiffey  of  every  particular  match 

MMm.  Tctrachordon  (Ord  MS.). 
Who  there  will  court  thy  friendship,  with  what  view*, 
And.  artless  as  them  art.  whom  thou  wilt  ' 
Is  all  chanM-Mcdlty, 

U,  a.  Haphazard 

Tlie  Moors'  line  was  broken  by  the  shock,  squadron  after 
squadron  was  thrown  inb>  confusion,  Moore  and  Christians 
were  Intermingled,  until  tlie  field  became  one  scene  of  des- 
perate cAdii«-oi«ftcii  fighting. 

lmwi,  Moorish  Chronicles,  p.  TJ. 

chancert  (chan'ser),  t>.  L  [Formed  from  chan- 
cery.] To  adjust  according  to  principles  of 
equity,  as  would  be  done  by  a  court  of  chan- 
cery: as,  to  cAuHOrr  a 
Latca. 


(shang'ker),  n.  [F. :  see  canker.]  A 
sore  or  ulcer  arising  from  the  direct  application 
of  syphilitic  poison.  Chancrt*  are  of  two  kinds  :  (t) 
the  true  chancre,  consisthisr  of  an  ulcer  with  a  hard  In- 
durated base,  occurring  at  thcjsiintof  infection  :  Use  Ini- 
tial lesion  ol  syphilis  ;  i!)  the  soflcbaiKT*  H«e caanrnisif . 
chancrelle  (shang'krel),  n.  Samo  aa  chancroid. 
chancroid  (shaiig'kroid),  t.  and  n.  [<  chancre 
+  -oid.]    L  a.  tiesembling  b  chancre. 

H.  n.  A  virulent  ulcer,  almost  always  situ- 
ated on  the  genitals,  and  communicated  in  sex- 
ual intercourse  by  contact  of  its  pus,  usually 
with  a  breach  of  surface,  it  .Iocs  not  Infect  the 
system,  UkiubIi  it  ..lt<  n  give*  rise  t..  suppurating  Inguinal 
lymphadenitis.  It  is  the rAanerr  of  Oernian  authors.  Alan 
called  local,  sq|V,  wn-induratinff.  non-in/reting,  or  ritnpU 
cArtssrre,  tenerrnf  wvTf,  ali<l  chancrelle. 

chancroidal  (ahang-kroi'dal),  a.  {<  chancroid 
+  -«/.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
chancroid. 

chancre-US  (shang'krus),  a.   [<  chancre  +  -out.] 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  chancre;  ulcerous, 
chancy  (chan'si),  a.    [<  chance  +  -yl.l    1.  Un- 
certain; changeful    [Bare  or  colloq.J 

By  a  roondalunit  course  even  a  gentleman  may  make 
of  himself  a  cAnncy  personage,  raUing  an  uncertainty  aa 
to  what  he  may  do  next. 

<;•.•»!*  EIM,  Daniel  Deromla,  xxvilL 

2.  Fortunate;  luckv;  propitious;  foreboding 
good :  applied  to  either  persons  or  things,  and 
generally  used  with  a  negative  in  the  sense  of 
uncanny :  thus,  persons  suspected  of  possessing 
magical  arts  are  regarded  as  not  (or  no)  chancy. 
[Scotch.] — 3.  Favorable:  safe:  as,  a  chancy 
wind:  generally  used  with  a  negativo:  as,  nof 
chancy  (that  is,  dangerous).  I  Scotch.] 
chandala,  chandaul  (chan-dtt'lll.  -dal'),  n. 
[Hind.,  etc.,  chandal,  chanddl.]  In  India,  a  per- 
son of  mixed  caste,  whose  touch,  breath,  or  pres- 
ence is  a  pollution  ;  theoretically,  one  sprung 
from  a  Hudra  father  and  a  Brahman  mother; 
an  outcast.  H'ilnon.  ibe  chandalas  are  the  scaven- 
gers and  executioner*  of  India,  and,  like  lepers,  live  in 
s*-|iarate  village*. 

chandelier  (shan-de-ler'),  n.  [<  F.  datiaoV/irr 
=  Pr.  candelier,  candelar  =  Sp.  eamtelero  =  Pg. 
candeciro,  candieiro  —  It.  candellU-rr  =  D.  kan- 
delaar,  <  ML.  randelarius,  m.,  candelaria,  f.,  a 
candlestick,  <  L.  candcla,  a  candle  :  see  enmttr. 
Cf.  chandler,  which  is  the  older  E.  form.]  1. 
A  branched  cluster  of  lights  suspended  from 
a  ceiling  by  means  of  a  tubular  rod  (as  is  usual 
when  gas  is  used),  or  by  a  chain  or  other  de- 
vice. Originally  tlie  word  signified  a  candlestick,  then 
a  cluster  of  causllretlcks ;  Dually  the  distinction  la-came 
established  between  a  cnndelatirani.  which  is  a  standard, 
and  a  chandelier,  which  Is  a  pendant   Compare  lu  ' 
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9.  In  for f.,  a  movable  parapet,  serving  to  rap- 
port fascines  to  cover  pioneers. —  St.  A  tallow- 
chandler.    Kertry,  1708. 

chandelier-tree  (shau-de-ler'tre)t  t».  The  Pan- 
daniu  cancUlaWum  of  tropical  Africa :  no  named 
on  account  of  ita  mode  of  branching. 

chandla  (cliaiid'1*),  ».  [Hind,  chdndla,  <  chdntl, 
the  moon.]  In  India,  a  small  circular  orna- 
ment worn  by  women  on  the  forehead,  between 
the  eyes.  It  may  be  of  metal  or  fine  atone,  or 
merely  a  mark  made  with  an  unguent  or  cos- 
metic. 

chandler  (chand'ler),  a.  [<  ME.  chandcler, 
chaumteler,  a  caudle-seller,  oandle-maker,  can- 
dlestick, <  OF.  chandelier,  a  candle-maker,  also 
a  candlestick,  F.  chandelter  a  Pr.  canMier  n 
OSp.  eandelero  =  It.  candelajo,  <  ML.  candcta- 
riiu,  a  candle-maker,  also,  as  well  as  in  fern. 
candelaria,  a  candlestick,  oris,  adj.,  <  L.  can- 
deia,  a  candle:  see  candle.  The  term  tallow- 
chandler  would  orig.  signify  a  person  who  sold 
candles  made  of  tallow,  as  opposed  to  those 
made  of  wax,  but  chandler  came  to  mean  'deal- 
er' in  general:  hence  thijhchandler,  a.  v.]  1. 
One  who  makes  or  sells  eandles,  or,  formerly, 
torches. 

KM  *peke  I  wylle  a  tytulle  whyle 

Of  tbo  ehandeier,  *  lit,  outen  g>  1*-. 

That  torches  and  turU'i  ami  preketes  con  make. 

Perchoure,  amate  eoiidei,  1  vndertake ; 

Of  wax  these  candcla  aite  that  brauuen. 

Boors*  Book  (E.  ¥..  T.  B.X  p.  MS. 
The  *ack  that  tboo  hut  drunken  me  would  have  bought 
lights  a*  food  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler.  In 
SAo*.,  I  Hen.  IV.,  U,  s. 


8.  In 

particular  appUcalion 
other  element  of  the  compound : 
chandler,  sliip-cA<i  ndler,  corn-chandler,  etc. — 4f. 
A  candlestick.    See  chandelier. 
chandlerly  (cband'16r-li),  a.    [Earlv  mod.  E. 
also  chaunlerly ;  <  chandler  +  -Jy'.]  Pertaining 
to  a  chandler.  [Kare.] 

To  be  tail  by  the  puul,  to  be  scons  t  our  bead  money, 
our  tuppence*  In  their  Chaunlerly  Shop-book  of  Easter. 

Milton,  Refurniatlon  In  Eng..  IL 

chandlery  (cband'ler-i),  it.;  pi.  chandleries 
(-iz).  [Early  mod.  E.  chaitndiery,  contr.  eha i»- 
dry  (see  c*«arfr^);^<  chandler  +  -eryj 

dies. 

The  Serjeant  of  the  chandlery  was  ready  at  the  same 
chamber  door  to  deliver  the  taper*. 

Strype,  Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  Ita*. 

chandoo  (ctian-do'),  n.  [Malay.]  Opium  pre- 
pared for  smoking. 

Cbandryt  (chan'dri),  n.   [Early  mod.  E.  ehann- 
dry,  chaundric;  contr.  of  chandlery.  Cf. 
eery  for  vt.irn-.  .v:v.j    A  pUce  where 
are  kept. 

One  of  the  aatd  gmmuea  of  the  privy  chamber  to  carry 
to  the  eJiaumihe  all  the  mnajne  of  mortars,  torchea, 


d  Inllrcly, 


K.K.B.T.8.), 
Torcho*  from  the  chandry. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Augur*. 

chanet,  n.   Another  form  of  ehan,  now  i*a»'. 

Than ne  entren  men  ajen  In  to  the  Lord  of  the  itreta 
Chant.  MandemlU.  Travels,  p.  211. 

chanfielnt,  n.   Same  as  chamfron. 

chanfrin  (chan'frin),  n,    [See  chamfron.]  1. 

The  fore  part  of  a  horse's  head.—  2.  Same  as 

chamfron. 

chanfron  (ehau'fron),  n.  Same  as  chamfron. 
chang1  (ehaug),  n.  [E.  dial. ;  mi  imitative  word 

cf .  cKanil,  channer1,  and  elaM,]   The  hi 

noise  of  the  conversation  of  a  _ 

persons,  or  the  singing  of  birds. 

Then  doubly  tweet  the  laverock  tan*], 
WT  smiling  sweets  the  cow*]||i*  sprang, 
And  all  the  grove  In  gladsome  ckang 
Their  Joy  confessed. 

J.  .<w;m.  Cumberland 

Chang3  (chniur),  n.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  mea- 
sure of  length,  equal  to  10  chih  (called  by  for- 
eigners feet),  or  about  11|  English  feet.  See 
chih. 

Change  (ehfini},  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  changed,  opr. 
changing.  [Early  mod.  K.  also  chaungc,  <  ME. 
changen,  c/#aiiM<7f-n.  <  OF.  changier,  changer,  K. 
changer  a>  Pr.  cambiar,  camjar  aa  Bp.  Pg.  cam- 
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Mar  as  It.  cambiarr,  cangiare,  <  ML.  cambiare, 
extended  form  of  LL.  cambire,  change,  ex- 
change; whence  also  eambiall,  cambium*,  etc. 
The  form  change  is  in  part  an  abbr.  of  exchange  : 
nee  exchange,'}  I,  tram.  1.  To  substitute  an- 
other thing  or  things  for ;  shift ;  cause  to  be 
replaced  by  another :  as.  to  change  the  clothes, 
or  one  suit  of  clothes  for  another;  to  change 
one's  position. 

Be  clean,  and  cAanoe  your  garments.        Geo.  xxxv.  2. 

Penan*  frown  up  In  the  belief  ot  any  religion,  cannot 
cAaiKM  that  for  another  without  applying  their  under- 
•tandlng  duly  to  consider  and  compare  both.  BmmV 

Sancho  Panxa  am  I,  unleaa  I  waa  ehanord  in  the  cradle. 

Cervantes,  Dun  Quixote  (trans.),  II.  ii.  13. 

Specifically  —  2.  To  give  or  procure  an  equiva- 
lent for  in  smaller  parts  of  like  kind ;  make  or 
get  change  for:  said  of  money:  as,  to  change 
a  bank-note  (that  is,  to  give  or  receive  coins 
or  smaller  notes  in  exchange  for  it). 

He  called  nve  axlde,  and  requested  I  would  chant*  him 
a  twenty  pound  bill.  GMwvuth. 

Here,  my  bone**  Rowley  here,  get  me  thla  cAnnaed  di- 
rectly, ami  take  a  hundred  pounds  of  it  Immediately  to 
old  Stanley.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  Iv.  1. 

8.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally;  barter;  ex- 
change. 

Amintor.  we  have  not  enjoy  d  our  friendship  of  late, 

would'*!  not  .  .  . 

Jet.  Taylor,  Holy  Living, 
i  stood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  eAauie* 
111*  *ool'»  redemption  Ii>r  revenge. 

Seoft,  Bokelry,  UL  B. 
But  if  you  speak  with  him  that  was  my  son, 
Or  cAan.»  a  word  with  her  he  calls  hi*  wife, 
My  home  Is  none  of  your*.  Tennynm,  Dura. 

4.  To  cause  to  turn  or  pass  from  one  state  to 
another;  alter  or  make  different;  vary  In  ex- 
ternal form  or  in  essence :  as,  to  change  the  coli 
or  shape  of  a  thing ;  to  change  countenance. 
With  charmea  A  enchantmens  *che  chaunged  my  sone 
i  a  wilde  werwolf. 

William  cf  raleme  (E.  E.  T,  8.),  L  4104. 


change 

(b)  In  vocal'-',  the  mutation  of  the  male  voice 
at  puberty,  whereby  the  soprano  or  alto  of  the 
boy  is  replaced  by  the  tenor  or  bass  of  the  man. 

(c)  In  harmony,  a  modulation  or  transition  from 
one  key  or  tonality  to  another.— 3.  Variation 
or  variableness  in  general ;  the  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  unstable ;  instability';  transi- 
tion ;  alteration  :  as,  all  things  are  subject  to 
change;  change  is  the  central  fact  of  existence. 


t'hanye  threatens  them  (existing  institution*!,  modifies 
them,  eventually  destroys  them ;  hence  to  eAauae  they  are 
uniformly  op|Hj*ed.        II.  XOnuxr,  Social  Statics,  p.  S73. 

4.  A  passing  from  one  thing  to  another  in  suc- 
cession; the  supplanting  of  one  thing  by  an- 
other in  succession :  us,  a  change  of  seasons  or 
of  climate ;  a  change  of  i 
Oar  fathers  did,  for  change,  to  I 
Chanye  was  life  to  them. 

B'lUuim  Jforris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  lsS. 
Men  stupefy  themselves  by  staying  all  day  In  their 
or  counting  rooms.    Every  human  wing  needs  a 
..re,  and  GodTiaa  meant  that  a  part  of  o«r  life  shall 
be  spent  out  uf  doora.    J.  P.  Clarkr.  Nrlf Culture,  p.  IS. 

6.  The  beginning  of  a  new  monthly  revolu- 
tion ;  the  passing  from  one  phase  to  another:  as, 
a  change  of  the  moon  (see  below). — 6.  Altera- 
tion in  the  order  of  a  series ;  permutation ;  spe- 
cifically, in  bell-rinaing,  any  arrangement  or 
of  the  bells  of  a  ] 


of  J. 


uinming 


eputaT  "  '  Jer."  xUi.  a 

Bat  distance  only  cannot  tl%£^'J>fi£fc  to  1.  HUL 

B.  To  render  acid  or  tainted ;  turn  from  a  nat- 
ural state  of  sweetness  and  purity:  as,  the 
wine  is  changed;  thunder  and  lightning  are 
•aid  to  change  milk.  — To  change  a  horse,  .t  to 
change  hand,  in  the  manege,  to  turn  or  bear  the  horse's 
heailfroni  one  hand  to  the  other,  from  the  left  to  the  right 
or  from  the  right  to  the  left.— To  change  color.  See  nJ»r. 

To  change  face1,  to  blush.— To  change  hands.  See 
A.iii.1  -  To  change,  one'a  coat.  Bee 
one's  mind,  to  alter  one  s  opinions, 
To  change  one's  tune.  H*o  funs. 

IX  •afram.  1.  To  be  altered; 
ation ;  be  partially  or  wholly  transformed :  as, 
men  sometimes  change  tor  the  better,  often  for 
the  worse. 

Descend  yd  ws  corn*  to  the  ho  tome  of  the  Vale 
t  and  begynnyth  the  Vale  of  slloc.  And  they 
;  on  rale, Twit  the  name  TAaunosfA. 

JVrmfrton,  Diane  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  W. 

I  am  the  Lord,  I  chang*  not.  Mai.  IH.  e. 

The  face  of  lirlgtiUrt  heaven  hail  cAiiiuj«if 
To  grateful  twilight.  Milton,  V.  L.,  v.  S44. 

All  things  must  change 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange. 

UmgfeUaw,  Kt<  nemos 

2.  To  pass  from  one  phase  to  another,  as  the 
moon :  aa,  the  moon  will  change  on  Friday. — 

3.  To  become  acid  or  tainted,  as  milk, 
change  (chanj),  n.  [<  ME.  change,  chaungc,  < 
OF.  change,  eiinjc,  F.  change  =  Pr.  camjc,  cambi 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cambio,  It.  also  cangio  (obe.),  < 
ML.  cambium,  change ;  from  tho  verb.  In  some 
senses,  as  9,  10,  11,  short  for  exchange,  q.  r.] 
1.  Any  variation  or  alteration  in  form,  state, 
quality,  or  essence ;  a  passing  from  one  state  or 
form  to  another:  as,  a  change  of  countenance 
or  of  aspect ;  a  rAanjr*  of  habits  or  principles. 

Yonr  thought*  are  woven 

•,tu.t 


other  than  the 


Four  bell*  admit  twenty-four 

7.  Variety;  novelty. 

The  t 

Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  c 
And  pleased  with  novelty. 

Cusrper,  Task,  The  Sofa,  L  aoe. 
Perhaps  you  would  tike  a  kidney  instead  of  a  devil?  It 
would  he  a  little  change.   IHeraeti,  Henrietta  Temple,  xz. 

8.  That  which  makes  a  variety  or  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  another:  as,  "thirty  change  of  gar- 
ments," Judges  xiv.  12,  13.-0.  Money  of  the 
lower  denominations  given  in  exchange  for 
larger  pieces. 

Wood  buy*  up  our  old  halfpence,  and  from  thence  the 
present  want  of  change  arises.  Str\ft. 

10.  The  balance  of  money  returned  after  de- 
ducting the  price  of  a  purchase  from  the  sum 
tendered  in  payment.— 11.  A  place  where  i 
chants  and  others  meet  to  transact  ' 
a  building  appropriated  for  mercantile 
actions:  In  this  sense  an  abbreviation  of  ex- 
change, and  often  now  written  'change. 

The  bar,  the  bench,  the  'chanae,  the  schools,  and  the 
pulpit,  are  full  of  u.iiacaa,  Juggler*,  and  plagiaries. 

Sir  «.  L' tUtrancr*. 
A  country-fellow  dUtingutahes  himself  as  much  In  the 
church  yard  aa  a  clUsen  doea  upon  the  Change,  the  whole 
g  generally  discussed  in  that  place 
or  before  the  bell  rings. 

Addison,  Sir  Roger  at  Church. 

12t.  Exchange:  as,  "maintained  the  change  of 
words,"  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Olve  us  a  prince  of  M.xmI  .  .  . 
IncAonjeof  him.  Hhak,,  T  and  C.  UL  3. 

13.  A  public  house ;  a  change-house.  [Scotch.] 

They  call  an  ale-house  a  change,  and  think  a  man  of 
family  suffers  no  diminution  of  his  gentility  to  I 


good  family  suffers  no  diminution  of  his  gentility  Upkeep 

14f.  A  round  in  dancing. 

in  our  measure  vouctuafc  but  one  change. 

Shot.,  L.  L.  U,  v.  1 

15f.  In  hunting,  the  mistaking  of  a  stag  met 
by  chance  for  the  one  pursued 


Book  of  changes,  one  of  Ibo  five 
It  Is  called  VA-lung  by  the  Chin 
short  essays,  baaed  on  (it  hexagTan 
supposed  to  embody,  a  system  of  ni 
cut  philosophy.   (See  hexagram.) 


Kerney,  11 
lies  of  Uie  Oubeae. 
e,  and  constat*  of  S4 
i.  and  embodies,  or  la 
ral,  social,  and  politl- 
I1ie  text  it  supposed  to 


Also  called  climacteric  epoch  and  > 


And  worn  so  by  ycm.  Heau.  and  ft, 

Whatever  lies 
In  earth,  or  Mta  in  air,  or  fills  the  skies. 
All  suffer  change,  and  we,  that  are  of  soul 
And  body  mixed,  are  members  uf  the  whole. 

tcryden.  Pythagorean  Philoa..  L  072. 

2.  Specifically — (a)  Tho  passing  from  life  to 
death;  death." 

All  Uie  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my 
change  come.  Job  xiv.  14. 

She  labour  d  to  compose  heraelie  fur  the  blessed  change 
which  she  now  expected.  Stetyn,  Diary,  HBU. 


have  been  composed  by  Wnn  Wang,  about  1150  a.  c  It 
b  accompanied  by  commentaries  called  the  "ten  wings," 
said  to  have  hern  added  by  i'4mfucius.  Change  Of  life, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  attending  the  final  cessa- 
tion In  femsles  of  the  mrmtnial  due  barge  and  the  power 
of  ehild  bearina;.  It  ( 
tleth  years  of  life, 
pause. 

In  the  must  healthily  constituted  Individuals  the  change 
«/  li/e  expresses  itself  by  aotue  loss  of  vigour. 

Anese.  Brit.,  XIII.  102. 

Change  Of  the  moon,  the  coming  of  the  nimn  to  qiuvl- 
rsture  or  opposition  with  the  sun  :  also  used  more  gener- 
ally to  Include  live  coming  of  a  new  moon.  Change-ra- 
tio, the  number  by  which  a  certain  quantity  must  lie  mul- 
tiplied to  change  It  from  a  system  Involving  one  set  of 
units  to  another  Involving  a  different  set :  thus,  a  velocity 
expressed  iu  mlloe  per  hour  may  be  reduced  to  feet  per 
second  by  multiplying  ft  by  the  change  ratio  iV/Ifc  or 
M. -  Chemical  change.  See  chemical.  Chops  and 
changes.  See  ch</y2.  secular  change,  a  change  re. 
quiring  many  years  to  run  its  course.  To  put  the  change 
On  or  upon 4 ,  to  trick  |  mislead  ;  deceive  ;  humbug 

1  have  out  the  change  upon  her  that  she  may  be,  other- 
COngreee,  Double  Dealer,  v.  IT 


I  have  put  the 
wise  employed. 


Digitized  by  Google 


change 

Von  cannot  put  tht  eAon#<  on  me  so  easy  as  yon  think, 
lor  I  here  lived  among  tin-  quick-stirring  spirits  of  the 


To  ring  changes  <u  i 

possible  order  or  fcirro. 

He  could  ban  aaiaxed  the  listener,  . 
tounded  him  by  nr*y\na  (Aawje4  upon  A  111)  lutt'e., 
ate  ainrtqr.  The  Doctor,  I 

Who  never  once  would  lei  the  matter  rest 

t  night  forward,  bat  rang  ekanffts  itill 
.  .  and  that. 

Brvxcninj,  Biujc  and  Book,  II.  39. 
To  rial  the  c&anfas,  to  o  through  the  various  permu- 
tattoo*!!)  ringing  a  ■  lilmo  uf  bells.  See  «,  above..  -  Byn. 
1  art- 1  A  Variety,  modification,  deviation,  transformation, 
mtitatIon,trmmltion,Ttcliiiltade,lnnoTaUoo,noTeltyftrana- 
mutatl»n,  regulation,  reverse.  » 

changeability  (chan-ia-bil'i-ti),  «.  [<  ME. 
chii\tn  jealurte,  <  OF.  changeable!?,  <  changeable, 
changeable :  see  -bUtty.]  Liability  to  change ; 
changeableneas.  Addition. 

changeable  (ehin'ja-bl),  a.  [<ME.  changeable, 
chaungeable,  <  F.  changeable,  OF.  canjabte  (=Sp. 
camhiable  =  It.  cambiabile),  <  changer,  change: 
see  change,  v.,  and  -able.]  1.  Liable  to  change ; 
subject  to  alteration  or  variation;  fickle;  incon- 
stant; mutable;  variable:  as,  a  person  of  a 


021 

XL  a.  1.  Exchanged:  «|>eein>ally  applied  to 
a  child  fancied  to  ha\e  been  exchanged  for  an- 
other by  the  fairiee. 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  ckanffgug  hrry.^  ^  ^ 

2f.  Given  to  change;  inconstant;  fickle:  as, 
"  atndiously  cbangeling,"  Houle,  Works,  L  35. 
Avay,  tlioa  tkanprling  motley  humouriat, 

Donne,  Satiroa 

changement  (ebanj'inent),  n.  [<  change  + 
-merit.]    Change ;  variation.  [Rare.] 

More  eattetng  from  the  variety  of  dmnsrmnui  they  ad- 
mit of.  St  nut,  sport*  and  l'attlniea,  p.  «7. 

changer  (ehan'jer),  n.  [<  ME.  changer,  chaun- 
ger  fa  money-changer)  (after  OF.  cangeour, 
chongeor,  chaunjur,  I.  duxngeur  —  Pr.  cambiaire, 
camiaire,  cambiador,  camjador  s=  8p.  Pg.  cam- 
oiador  —  It.  cambiatore,  <  ML.  r-amfrtator),  < 


change*,  change.]  1.  One 
ten  the  form  of  anything. 


or  al- 


-if  all  things,  yet  Immutable, 
after  all,  the  tint  and  last. 
0.  FUtehtr,  Christ's  Trl 


channel-bone 

The  bed  of  a  stream  of  water ;  the  hollow  oi 
course  in  which  a  stream  flows. 

It  U  not  ao  eaay  ...  to  change  the  eAnanef ,  and  tnm 
their  streams  another  way.       Spender,  flute  of  Ireland. 

3.  The  deeper  part  of  a  river,  or  of  an  estuary, 
bay,  etc.,  where  the  current  flows,  or  which  is 
most  convenient  for  the  track  of  a  ship.— 3.  As 
xtwififttUy  applied  m  certain  eases:  («)  A  pari 
of  the  sea  constituting  a  wiasagcwu.v  between  a 
continent  and  an  island,  or  between  two  isl- 
ands; a  strait:  as,  the  English  channel,  be- 
tween Frunee  and  England .  leading  to  the.  strait 
of  Dover;  Bt.  Georgtvs  channel,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  leading  to  the  Irish  sea: 
the  Mozambique  channel,  (ft)  A  wide  arm  of 
the  sea  extending  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land: as,  Bristol  channel  in  England. — 4.  That 
by  which  something  passes  or  is  transmitted ; 
means  of  passing,  conveying,  transmitting, 
reaching,  or  gaining:  as,  the  news  was  convey- 
ed to  us  by  different  channel*;  channels  of  in- 
fluence. 


U.  «0.  Thla 


I  effect. 

RnUifh,  Hurt,  of  World,  ITef. 
As  I  am  a  man,  I  mult  be        *.i6tr.  DryuWn. 
a.  Having  the  quality  of  \-arying  in  color  .<r  ex- 
ternal appearance:  as,  changeable  silk;  the 
changeable  chameleon. 


ills. 


Kow,  .  .  .  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  rAan?*n*<f 
tauTala.  far  thy  mind  la  a  very  oval  I  Shot.,  T.  N'.,  U.  «. 
Changeable  chant.  See  rAoJir  ■  Byn.  1.  U Datable,  un- 
certain,  wavering,  vacillating. 

changeableneaa  (chan'ja-bl-nea),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  changeable:  fickleness;  incon- 
stancy; instability;  mutability. 

rol..  Hi.  1 10, 


The  rnun.yruVnK'.w  er  Immutability  of  lh< 
Hi-.ier,  r.r.  ie. 

changeably  (ehaVja-bli).  adt.  In  a 

able  manner;  inconstantly. 
ehang«ftll(chanj'ful),<i.  HeJutngt  »..  t  -/uf,l.] 
Full  of  change;  inconstant;  mutable;  fickle; 
in ;  subject  to  alteration  or  variation. 

Sptntr,  F.  QM  VIL  vlt  50. 
■  aoAanox/ufdnam.    Seoff,  L.  of  the  L,  r.  SO. 

Change  fully  (chanj'fal-i),  adr.  In  a  changeful 
manner. 

changefulnesa  (chinj'fol-nea),  n.  [<  change- 
ful +  -nets.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
changeful. 

The  reconciliation  of  lu  |thr  human  formal  Mane*  with 
Ueeaatw/Wwea.  «u*rl»,  Elem.  of  Drawing,  p.  175. 

change-hcmM  (ehanj'hous),  ». 
a  public  bouse.  [Scotch.] 


2).  One  who  is  employed  in  changing  i 
counting  money ;  a  money-changer. 

Be  drove  them  all  out  of  tl 
oat  the  eAanjrerj'  money. 

3.  One  given  to  change;  one  who  is 
stant  or  fickle, 
change-ringing  ielianj'ring'ing),  n.  The  art 
of  ringing  a  peal  of  bells  in  a  regularly  vary- 
ing order,  so  that  all  the  possible  combinations 
may  be  made. 

changerwlfe  (chan'i<>r-wif),  n.  An  itinerant 
female  huckster.    [North.  Eng.] 

change-wheel  (chanj'hwel),  n.  One  of  a  set 
of  cog-wheels  having  varying  numbers  of  teeth 
of  the  same  pitch,  used  to  vary  the  angular  ve- 
locity of  the  axis  or  arbor  of  a  machine  in  any 
required  degree.  Every  lathe  for  cutting  aero**,  etc. , 
la  provided  with  such  a  tet  of  wheel*,  by  mcani  of  which 
•crew*  of  different  pitch  can  be  cut. 

changing  (chan'jing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  change,  v.) 
Variable;  unsettled;  inconstant;  fickle. 

changing-honse  (chin'jing-hous),  n.  The  room 
or  building  in  which  miners  drees  and  un- 
dress before  going  to  or  after  returning  from 


i;a.^r,^S;Kai!,^!r"t*ly' 

fteuee,  Koarce  of  the  Nile,  X,  IS* 


lie  hae  neither  friend*  nor  cnetniea,  but  value*  men  only 
aseAoiMwitof  power.  hWrron,  Conduct  of  Lite. 

5.  The  trough  used  to  conduct  molten  metal 


■uch  aa  niffei 


'ering  leave*  behind. 
SKrlUy,  Knoll  of  1*1  am,  Ir. 


Ve  il  dnw  ye  doun  to  yon  ehang*-houm. 
And  drink  till  the  day  be  dawfng. 
JW  a/  AIM  i  .Vo, rice  (Child  ■  Ballads,  VIII.  t3\\ 

(ehani'lei),  a.  [<  change  +  -Jew.] 
not  admitting  alteration  or  varia- 
"ast. 

That  chill,  eAmuoafeM  brow,  .  .  , 
id  t>b*truction  *  apathy 
e  g*vt"g  mourner  ■  heart.  Byron 
The  streaoQ  ran  down 
The  irreen  tlnpe  to  the  aea-aide  brown, 
HlntrTntr  1U  fhan^ttru  song. 

William  Morrit,  Earthly  Paradiae,  II.  lto. 

changelessnesa  (chanj'les-nea),  a.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  changeless. 

The  fhlneae  Idea  of  the  Infinite  wa*  that  of  ena.wrieat. 
mm.  Mutation,  III.  600. 

changeling  (chAnj'litig),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  chaungeling ;  \  change  +  dim.  -Ung.}  I, 
a.  1.  A  child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  an- 
other; especially,  in  popular  superstition,  a 
strange,  stupid,  ugly  child  left  by  tho  fairies 
in  place  of  a  beautiful  or  charming  child  that 
they  have  stolen  away. 

l  brood  there  for  the*  lrft : 


W—a***>       l  illie 

^itTThe 


„, ,  ,i„ 


Thou  art  a  thanmtlna  to  I 
AikI  thl»  thenoM.  bodj 

tv.  t 
for  or  put 
so  changing, 
folded  the  writ  up  In  form  of  the  other, 
!ttlb*crlb'd  It  ;  jrave  I  the  Impreaajon:  plac'd  It  safely. 
The  chanatUn§  never  known.       Shah ,  Hamlet,  v,  2. 

8.  One  apt  to  change ;  a  wavers r. 

PVfcle  ehantrtlintn<  and  poor  dlaoontenla. 
Which  irape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  new* 
Of  horlyburly  InnovaUon.    Shot..  1  Hen.  IV..  v.  L 
I  will  play  the  etan#eliu,7,' 
i  thouaand  ahape*. 


Ill  charure  mvaelf  into  a  thou* 
To  otmrt  our  bravo  .pectatora 
Jftddfeton. 


iddUtvn,  Bpaulah  Oypay.  u,  L 


fjchan' jing-li),  ode.  Alternately. 

anina  (ka-nl'n»),  n.  pL  [NL.,  <  Chanot  + 
-ino.J  In  Utinther's  system  of  classification, 
the  seventh  group  of  Cluyeida:.  The  mouth  la  avail, 
anterior,  tnuiaverae,  and  tooihlea* :  the  Intermaxillary  ia 
'mtapoaeil  b>  the  upper  edge  of  the  maxillary;  tho  ab- 
domen I*  flat;  and  thejrill'turinbrauca  are  entirely  united. 
The  group  1*  cocitenalve  with  the  family  Chanadm. 

chank1  (changk).  n.  JE. dial. ;  perhaps  ult. imi- 
tative, liko  chongh.  Cf.  caoajj'.]  The  chough, 
or  rcd-lcgged  crow,  Pyrrhocoraz  gracmlu*.  Mon- 
tagu.   [Local,  British.] 

chank:-  (changk),  n.  [Hind,  chank,  more  eor- 
kh,  <  Skt.  cankha,  a  eonch-ahell :  see 
'  generally  known  species  of 
the  family  TurbineUtda,  T\tr- 
binella  pi/rum.  It  haa  a  top-like 
shell  with  a  lung  ileuder  canal,  and 
under  the  eptdcnul*  la  roarkeil  by 
revnlvlnjE  linua  augjte*t4ng  ban  of 
muaic.  It  ia  e*|ieclally  aougbt  for 
about  Ceylon,  In  the  gull  of  Vlanar, 
and  other  places,  In  water  about  two 
fatboma  deep,  and  la  obtained  by 
diving.  It  la aleo  found  fossilised  in 
extensive  bed*.  The  chank  ti  the 
sacred  aliell  of  the  lllndua,  and  tlte 
god  Vishnu  la  represented  with  one 
in  hi*  hand.  It  la  also  the  emblem  of 
the  klrutdom  of  Travanoore.  Blulstral 
or  left-handed  *bctU  are  held  In  hitch 
eatluuuon  and  are  rare.  Much  ate 
ia  also  made  of  eban  k-ahell*  for  orna- 
mental purpcaea,  and  they  are  sowed 
Into  narrow  rings  or  bracelet*  called 
aaagjea,  and  worn  aa  ornament*  by 
the  HiimIu  women.  Tho  sheila  are 
also  used  aa  horns,  and  they  were  formerly  employed  by 
Indian  warriors  a*  trumpet*. 
chank-Bhell  (ehangk'ahel),  ».  Same  as  chantf. 
Channa  (kan'H),  a.  [NL.  (Gronovius,  1763). 
<  Or.  xaivl"'i  K»pe!  s^'e  chasm.']  A  genus  of 
ophiocephaloid  fishes  destitute  of  ventral  fins, 
whose  name  has  been  taken  as  a  component  of 
the  name  fAaNni/omics. 

channel1  (cban'el),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
rhtincl,  <  ME.  chanel,  chanellc,  I  OF.  chanel,  as- 
sibilated  form  of  enae!  (>  ME.  canrl,  mod.  E. 
cdNAcn  and  ken  uf  T- 1 ,  <  L,  eanalis,  a  water-pipe, 
canal,  >  E.  <-a«a/i :  see  canal*,  canned,  anil  icn- 
aeP>,  which  are  thus  doubleU  of  cMauneU.)  1. 


npeelftcally— (a)  The  cut  or  depressi..n  in  the  file  of  a 
•hoe  In  which  the  thread  la  sunk.   t»  A  groove  eat  In  a 

atone  In  the  line 
•lung  which  It  la 
to  be  split  (c)  In 
areA.,  one  uf  a  aerie* 
of  shallow  vertical 
curved  furrows,  of 
elliptical  section,  of 
which  each  it  sep- 
arated from  that 
adjulnlng  only  by  a 
■harp  inhre  or  arris. 
The  channel  la  dla- 
tlngulahed  from  the 
JMt.  of  which  the 
section  la  aa  are  of 
a  circle,  and  Is  a 
charm  l.  rl»il  t.  »- 
tnreof  shafts  of  the 
Doric  iirder. 
7t.  The  wind- 
pipe; the  throat. 
MarUnrc.  (Unl- 
UtcelL)  —  8.  The  hollow  between  the  two  nether 
Jaw-bones  of  a  horse,  where  the  tongue  is  lodg- 
ed— Channel-atone,  (a)  A  •tone 
ten  In  paving,  (e)  The  atone 
a  cnrimjt-Monc.    lA-otch.  ] 

channel1  (cban'el ),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cfaxncl- 
erf  or  channelled,  ppr.  channeling  or  channelling. 
[<  channel*,  n.]  To  form  or  cut  a  channel  or 
channels  in ;  groove. 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  cKannrl  her  field*. 

SAor.,  1  Ilea,  ft.,  I  L 
hare  covered  even  the  four  col- 
n.lumns  flitted  and  rAmuwtf/if 


The  hldeou.  red  ras*  h 
limns  of  the  baldarrhuio, 


K.  A.  Frttwan,  Venire,  p,  180. 
channel-1  (cban'el),  «.  [A  corruption  of  cAaln- 
tcale,  q.  v.  Cf.  gunnel  far  gunieale.]  In  «*ii>- 
butlding,  a  plauk  of  considerable  thickness 
bolted  edgewise  to  a 
vessel's  aide,  nearly 
abreast  of  a  mast, 
and  nerving  to  extend 
the  ahrouds  of  the 
lower  rigging  and 
keep  them  clear  of  the 
gunwale,  the  chain- 
plates  being  carried 
through  notches  on 
its  outer  edge.  Also 
called  chain-vale  and 
channel-board. 
channel3  (ehan'el),  n. 
[Also  cArtnnrrS,  chan- 
cers; porhajie  a  par- 
ticular use  of  channel*,  the  bed  of  a  river.] 
Gravel.  [Scotch.] 
channel-base  (ehan'el-bas),  n. 
fish,  Sciava  ocellahi,  the  redfish. 
channelbill  (ehan'el-bil),  it.  The  Australian 
giant  cuckoo,  Xcylhrops  nora-hollanditr.  Also 
culled  hornbill  cuckoo. 

channel-board  (ehan'el -herd),  n.  Same  aa 
channel"1. 

channel-bonet  (ehan'el-b6n),  n.    [Also  cannel- 
bone,  <  cbannel*  icannel*,  4)  +  fwael.] 
•Mjllar-bone  or  clavicle. 


A  scisnoid 
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was  white,  smotbe,  ilnght,  and  pure  flatt*. 


CAianicofa  [H. 
hroLe,  the  neckb 


CAauerr,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  Ml 
<  L,  cfitricuinl,  the  MonWftow  of  the 
>n«  or  era*  bone.  /Von1... 

channel  cat  (chan'el-kat),  ».  A  name  com- 
mou  in  the  United  States  to  several  species  of 
catfish :  so  called  from  being  found  in  the  chan- 
nels of  river*.  («i)  The  leulunu  f\,wtat\u,  a  Blender, 
small,  headed,  fork  tailed  species  alwundlng  III  the  lancer 
western  ami  southern  streams,  attaining  a  w  eight  of  from 
5  to  lu  pounds,  and  generally  esteemed  for  the  tahlc.  (A) 
The  Amiuriu  albuttu,  a  robust  l»rfe-headed  species,  irlth 
an  emarginate  caudal  rtn,  and  of  a  light  color,  common  in 
the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  river*. 

channel-duck  (chan'el-duk),  11.    See  duel". 

channeled,  channelled  (chan'eld),  a.  [<  chan- 
nel1 +  -«P.J  1.  Having  one  or  more  channel*; 
worn  into  channels;  grooved  longitudinally; 
fluted. 

TarrenU,  snd  loud  impetuous  Cataract*. 

Boll  down  Oie  lofty  mountain's  chanactleil  Met. 

Sir  H.  Ittaekmart. 

2.  In  M.,  hollowed  out;  trough-like;  canalic- 
ulate: applied  to  petioles,  leaves,  etc.— 3.  In 
rsfom..  canaliculate;  having  a  central  longitu- 
dinal furrow. 

channeler.  channeller  (chan'el-er),  *.  A  ma- 
chhie  use*!  in  quarrying  for  cutting  grooves  or 
■  >  in  the  rock. 

(chan'el-gfts),  n.  The  solan- 
goose  or~white  gannet,  Suta  batsana :  so  called 
from  its  frequenting  the  channel  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  See  cut  nnder  gannet. 
channeling,  channelling  (chan'el-ing).  n.  [< 
c*<inNe<l  +  -ing*.]  1.  X  system  of  channels 
or  gutters. 

All  part*  of  the  premises  |a  tannery)  should  be  firmly 
and  evenly  paved  with  appropriate  materials,  and  duly 
sloped  to  good  channelling,  and  well  drained  throughout. 

WorkMtwy  Kec*i)>U.  8d  *cr. ,  |i,  SOU, 

3.  In  arrA.,  channels  or  grooves,  taken  eolloe- 
tivoly:  as,  the  channeling  of  the  Doric  column. 
See  channel*,  6  Ml. 

channellng-machine  (citan'ol-lng-ma-sheV), 
ii.  1.  A  maohino  for  cutting  groovesor  chan- 
nels in  quarrying  stone.— 2.  A  machine  for  cut- 
ting channels  in  the  soles  of 
into  which  the  thread  is  sunk. 

channel-Iron  (chan'el-I'ern),  m.  1.  A  form  of 
angle-iron  having  two  flanges,  both  placed  on 
the  same  side  of  the  web. — 2.  A  hook  to  sup- 
port a  gutter. 

cnannel-leafed  (chan'cl-left),  0.  In  hit.,  hav- 
ing  leareB  folded  together,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
channel.  Loudon. 

channelled,  etc.    See  channeled,  etc. 
channelly  (chan'cl-i),  a.    [<  channeP  -+■  -tfi.] 
Gravelly.  [Scotch.] 

channel-plate  (chan 'el-plat  ),  n.    [<  channeP  + 

plate.]    name  as  chain-iilate. 
channel-wale  (ehan'el-wal),  n.   A  strake  be- 
tween the  ports  of  the  gun-deck  and  the  upper 
deck  of  a  large  war-vessel. 
channer1  (ehun'er),  r.  i.  IE- dial. ;  cf.  cAaniftr*.] 
To  fret;  grumble;  complain. 

The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw, 
The  rAnnnenV  worm  doth  chide. 
TA<  Wife  <lf  t'«Aer'»  Well  (Child  *  lialUds,  I.  119). 

channer2,  channeri  (chan'ir.  -6rz).  n.  [Var. 

of  channeP.  q.  v.]    Gravel.  [Scotch.] 
Channery  (cbau'er-i),  a.    [<  channer*  +  -yl.] 

Gravelly.  [Scotch.] 
Channertt.  r.  t    [E.  dial.,  nppar.  a  xnr  ot  change 

or  challenge]    1.  To  exchange.    Hallitcell. — 

2.  To  challenge.  Gnis*. 
chanoid  (ki'nuid),  n.  and  a.   L  "■  A  fish  of  the 

family  Chanoida: 
II.  «.  Of  or  {MTtaining  to  flsbes  of  the  fam- 

ilv  Vhanoidtc. 

Ctianoide  (ka-no'i-d6). ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chano*  + 
-ida.]  A  family  of  malacopterygian  fishes,  rep- 
resented bv  the  genus  t'hanm.  It  embraces  CTuw- 

•  ,  dl* 
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fish  I*  common  In  the  rarlflc  ocean,  It  highly 
the  table, and  sometimes  attaint  a  length  of  aliout  4  feet. 

chanount,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  canon*. 

chanson  (shan'son;  F.  pron.  shoh-sdii'),  a. 
[P.,  <  OK.  r«»f««rcA«»fnn,  chancon  =  I't. canto, 
chanso  a  OSp.  chanson,  8p.  cancion  =  Pg.  ean- 
exlo  =  It.  canzone,  <  L.  canfio(n-),  a  song:  see 
can  lion  and  nmjwsc]  1,  A  song,  (u)  iirigiivally. 
a  short  poem  In  »  simple,  natural  style,  In  stanza*  called 
couplet*,  each  usually  unmipiuiicd  by  a  refrain,  Intruded 
to  1*  song.  (6)  lAtcr,  any  *liort  lyric  jwem,  and  the  moalc 
to  which  it  U  set. 
The  first  row  of  the  ploiu  tknmi  wilt  show  you  mare. 

S»<ie.,  Hamlet,  iL  2. 
These  (Christmas  carols)  were  festal  cflmuoiu  for  en- 
livenlng  the  mcrnmcnU  of  the  n„t*troa*  celebrity. 

T.  Wart.m,  Hist.  Kng.  I'oetry,  UL  Hi 
2.  A  finger-ring  with  an  inscription.  See 
ring. — 3.  The  motto  on  a  ring. 

chansonnette  (shan-so-nef),  n.  [F.,  <  OF. 
cAancoNiwfo  (=  Pr.  canlmneta,  chantoneta  =  Pg. 
rancour  fa  =  It.  canzonetta),  <  rhancon :  see 
rfl<in«oit,  raiuosxrf,  etc.]    A  little  song. 

chant  (chant),  r.  [<  MK.  chanten,  chauntrn,  < 
OF.  canter,  chanter,  F.  chanter  =  Pr.  cantar, 
chantar  =  Sp.  Pg.  cantar  =  It.  cantare,  <  L. 
cantare,  sing,  freq.  of  cancre,  sing:  see  cant3.] 

1.  fron*.  1.  To  sing;  warble;  ntter  with  a 
melodious  voice. 

The  cliearefull  birds  of  sundry  kynd 
floe  cAauut  sweet  muslck.     S;«Ti*er.  ft  Q.,  I.  vlL  3. 

2.  To  celebrate  is  song:  as,  to  chant  the  praises 
of  Jehovah. 

Wherein  U  the  so  chanted  fountain  of  Arethusa. 

£amfy>,  Trarailo*.  p.  168. 
One  would  rhant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race,  which  is  to  be. 

TVnnyson,  In  Memorlam,  cfiL 

3.  To  sing,  as  in  the  church  service,  in  a  style 
between  anr  and  recitative.    See  chant,  n. 

The  ckanlti  prayer  of  men,  now  low.  now  loud, 
Thrilled  through  the  brum  leaves  of  the  great  door. 

William  Jfornj,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  07. 
To  chant  a  horse,  to  advertise  it  by  iiualitiv*  which  on 
trial  are  found  wanting.   Idling. I 

Jack  Flrcbrnce  and  Tom  llnmliold  of  SpoUylvania  was 
here  thU  morning  cAnnfi»3  »or«.  with  em. 

Thackeray,  Tile  Virginians. 

II.  iiifroTw.  1.  To  sing;  make  melody  with 
the  voice. 

That  rnonf  to  the  sound  of  the  viol  Anios  vi.  5. 

2.  To  sing  psalms,  canticles,  etc.,  as  in  the 
church  service,  after  the  manner  of  a  chant. — 

3.  To  go  in  full  cry:  said  of  hounds. 

chant  (chant),  «.    [<  rAasf,  r.    t'f.  F.  c*asf  aw 
Pr.  cviiif,  cAawf  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  canto,  <  L.  canttu, 
see  canto.]    A  vocal  melody;  a  song; 


especially,  now,  one  that  is  solemn,  slow,  or 


A  pleasant  grave. 
With  cAant  of  tuneful  bird*  resounding  laad. 

Jf  iff «n,  P.  IL,  II.  »>. 
iudommI  in  the  Auibrn*lan  or 
<4  the  rerleaiastlcal  m.Kio*, 
yllable,  and  wttbimt  a  strict 
:lmcs  colteil  a  tone  ;  when 
iltion,  calleii  a  canto  termo, 
ally  of  ancient  origin,  in. 
e  telt  In  several  verses,  Sev- 
ille recite. I  or  intoned  upon 
chant  of  this  kind  ha*  fire 
t  dominant  or  recltlng-notc, 
dominant  or  reclting-note, 
hort  composition  In 
it  which  contain  but 
steuded  at  wit)  so  a* 


Hi 


.Specifically— (n)  A  melody 
liregorian  style,  following 
having  often  a  note  for  <  sr 
rhythmical  structure :  mm 
used  la  contrupunt 
(6)  A  Gregorian  me 
U-nded  \ii  lie  used  w 
end  syllables  in  eacl 
a  tingle  note.    A  Gregorian  ensnt 
piirtN  :  the  IntuuaUon,  tho  llrst  iloml 
tlie  me-llatlon,  the  second  iliHiilm 
and  the  ending  or  cadence.   (.-)  A 
seven  measures,  the  HrsL  anil  fourth 
one  note,  whose  time  ralio-  may  lie 


owXra  with  suhfualform  liody,  small  atlluw.   ,  i  , 
tlnct  lateral  line,  premaxUlariea  Joined  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  mamillaries,  and  gill  metiibrsne*  broadly  connected, 
but  free.   Although  conlainlng  only  two  Pacific  ocean 
specie*,  it  la  a  well  marked  group, 
chanont,  n.    An  ulmolete  form  of  canon*. 

1  demede  hym  sora  cAanon  for  to  be. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman 'a  Tale  ted.  Skeat),  L  57S. 

OhanOB  (ka'nos),  n.  [NL.  (Lacf'pide).  <  Gr.  jri- 
>wf,  the  open  mouth,  <  joitr<»'  (»/  '^oi*-),  gape, 
yawn:  see  rAiwot.]  A  genus  of  clupeoid  fishes, 
which  represents  the  family  Chanoidrr.  These 
flshe*  somewhat  resemble  herring* :  they  have  the  mouth 
small  and  toothless,  the  atnhinieu  flattened  below,  and  the 
gill  law llilil  sum  united  below  the  Isthmus  Two  specie* 
are  known,  one.  of  which  ha*  an  unusually  wide  range,  be- 
lug  found  In  the  Outf  of  California,  in  the  Red  Sea  and 
in  several  Intermediate  region*.    C.  mlmoneut  or  milk. 


cales,  < 


to  accompany  several  syllables  or  words,  vhile  the  re- 
maining measures  are  sung  in  strict  rtiy  thm  :  commonly 
called  an  An*/lican  chant,  became  tnott  extensively  used 
lu  tlie  services  of  the  Anglican  Church  fur  the  canticles 
and  the  psalms.  An  Anglican  chant  o<uat*t«  °t  tuo  l*rU, 
Uic  first  of  three  and  tho  sreond  of  four  measures:  each 
half  begin*  with  a  m-ltiug-note  aisl  eiiils  with  a  cadence ; 
the  first  cailen™  Is  also  tailed  the  mntMittn,  A  *fe«Af« 
cKm.t  Is  e^ual  In  length  to  two  typii^d  or  single  chants, 
that  la,  contain*  h.urtecn  measures,  four  rrciting  noU-s, 
etc.  the  distribution  of  the  words  of  a  text  for  use  with  a 
client  is  called  fmntinf  (which  see).  The  Anglican  chant 
la  prolwbly  a  modernized  form  of  the  Gregorian,  without 
an  Intonation,  having  the  mediation  and  cadence  made 
strictly  rhythmical,  and  following  the  modern  ideas  of 
tonality  and  harmony,  (tf)  Any  short  couapoalliou  one  or 
more  oF  whose  not*-*  may  be  etteiided  at  will  so  as  to  ac- 
company several  syllabb-s  or  words. 

Formerly  also  spelled  channt. 
Ambroalan"  clumt,  tea  Amimtian*,— Changeable 
chant,  a  chant  tbst  can  be  sung  In  cither  the  major  or 
minor  iuhmIc.  —  Free  chant,  a  form  of  recitative  for  the 
psalm*  and  canticles,  Invented  bv  John  ('rowdy,  an  Eng- 
lishman.   It  coinist*  of  two  chords  only  to  each  hemistich 

of  the  w.. Ms.    Se.  ah.ive 

chantablet  (chAn'ta-bl),  a.   [ME.  ehaunttibte,  < 
L.  cantabilis,  that  may  lie  sung:  see  cAaiU  and 
-«6/f,  and  cantabtc]    Worthy  to  bo  sung. 
ChaunlabU  wereli  to  me  thi  iutteifiynge*. 

Wyetit.  P*.  crvlH.  [cili.]M. 

chantant  (chAn'tant :  F.  pron.  shon-tot'i').  a.  and 
n.  [P.,  ppr.  of  fJinnfcr,  sing:  see  cAasif,  e.]  L 
a.  Singing.  [Karo.]  —  Cafe  chan  tut.  Scecu/'- 


chanticleer 

II.  n.  Instrumental  music  ofan easy,  smooth, 

and  singing  style.  -Woore.  [Itare.] 
chantepleuret,  ».  [ME.  chanteplevre,  <  OP. 
chantrjilevrr,  chanteulnre,  chantrplorc,  f.,  lamrn- 
tution,  mourning,  the  chanting  of  the  office  of 
the  dead,  prop,  'she  who  sings  and  weeps,'  the 
name  of  a  famous  poem  of  the  13th  century 
(also  called  PleurecJiante),  addressed  to  those 
who  sing  in  this  world  but  will  weep  in  the 
next  (cf.  ehanteplrure,  m.,  the  singer  wno  start- 
ed the  tune  in  the  songs  snug  in  comedies); 
hence,  with  tho  notion  of  '  weeper,'  the  tatter 
application  to  a  ganlener's  water-pot,  and.  as  in 
mod.  P.,  to  a  funnel,  tap,  outlet,  vent ;  <  cAasfer 
(<  L.  cantare),  sing,  »f  plevrer,  plurir,  mod.  F. 
plcurcr  (<  L.  jiforarr),  weep.]  1.  Alternate 
singing  and  weeping.    See  etymology. 

I  fare  as  doth  the  song  of  ehantrptrurt ; 

For  now  I  pleyn,  ami  now  I  plcy. 

aSkW,  Anellda  and  Arctte,  I  BS. 

2.  In  arch.,  a  narrow  vertical  hole  or  slit  in  a 
wiill,  to  let  the  overflow  of  a  stream  or  any 
other  water  that  may  collect  pass  through. 
chanter1  (chAn't*r),  n.  [Also  cAtintor,  cAtiun- 
frr.  early  mod.  E.  cAaimfcr,  <  ME.  cAastoMr,  < 
OF.  cAasfar,  F.  ehantenr  =  IV.  cantaire,  cAfls- 
tairr,  cantador,  chantador  —  Sp.  cantador  =  It. 
caHtotorr,  <  L.  eantator,  a  singer,  <  cantare,  pp. 
cantatus :  see  chant,  v.]  1.  One  who  chants;  a 
singer,  minstrel,  or  songster. 

Von  curious  chanter*  of  the  wood. 
That  warble  ft.rlh  dame  Nature's  lays. 

Sir  II.  H  eu«n,  To  the  tjuooo  ot  Bohemia 

2.  The  chief  singer  or  priest  of  a  chantry;  a 
cantor. 

The  ruler* nf  the  choir,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  chant- 
er i,  were  arrayed  In  silken  copes  and  furred  amices,  and 
bore  each  one  a  staff  of  beautiful  workmanship  In  lua 
hand.  five*.  Church  of  our  Father*.  III.  It  KUL 

3.  One  who  chants,  sings,  or  sounds  the  praise 
of  anything,  especially  with  tho  design  to  de- 
ceive: as,  a  horse-cA/tiifcr  (a  I 
dealer  at  country  fairs).  [Slang.] 

'•  Ml  him  : "  replied  Neddy :  "  he  *  not 
was  a  lwrK-cAaunf*/;  he's  a  leg  now." 

WcAeiu,  Pickwick,  II.  itv. 

4.  A  street-vender  of  ballads  or  other  broad- 
sides, who  sings  or  bawls  the  contents  of  his 
papers.  [Slang.]  —  8.  In  bagpities,  the  pipe 
with  nuger-hriles  on  which  the  melody  is  played. 
—  6.  The  hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modularit. 

chanter-  (chan'ter),  r.  f.  and  i.    [E.  dial.,  also 
cAuNfcr,  cAosnfcr;  cf.  cAanacrl.  chooner;  partly 
imitative,  but  perhaps  with  ref.  to  cAnnf,  q.  v.] 
To  mutter.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
chanterelle  (shan-t^r-eP), ».  [<  F.  chanterelle. 
a  treble  string,  the  first  string,  a  decoy-bird 
(>  E.  chantrel),  also  a  mushroom,  in  OF.  also  a 
treble  bell,  a  small  boll  for  a  chime  (whence, 
in  ref.  to  the  shape,  the  later  application  to  a 
mushroom)  (=  Sp.  cantarela,  treble  string,  a 
mushroom,  =  It.  cautarctla,  a  treble  string,  a 
young  frog,  a  bird-call  (Florio).  now  a  call-bird), 
<  cAonfcr,  sing :  see  cAnuf.  r.  See  ("nnfAurcHiM.] 
1.  The  shortest  or  highest 
string  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  violin  or  the 
lute  class;   the  string  on 
which  the  melody  orchant  is 
usually  played;  esticcially, 
the  E-string  of  the  violin. 
—  2.  An  edible  mushroom, 
Cantharrllnti  cibariHtf,  resem- 
bling Agaric**.    It  is  of  a 
bright-orange  color  and  has 
a  fntgrant  fruity  smell.  Also 
chan  tar  tile  and  chantartUa. 
chanteriet, «.  A  Middle  English  form  of  chantry. 
chantorshlpt  (ch*n'ter-ship).  n.   [<  cAnster1  + 
-»Ai>.]    The  office  or  dignity  of  a  chanter,  or 
chief  singer  of  a  chantry,  ittackttone. 
chanteryt,  ».    [<  ME.  chaunlerye;  byapheresis 
from  rncA«itf/Ty  (prob.  after  OF.fAaNfer»f,_B'  " 
ing:  see  cJiantry) :  see  mrAflitfery.] 
ment. 

How  that  Udy  bryght 
To  a  warm  I  worm  |  was  dyght 
of  chaUHtcryc. 

Lyhcatu  l/iMecmuM,  1.  406* 

Chantey  (ehan'ti), ».    [Ct.  chant,  n.]  A  sailors' 

song. 

Then  give  us  one  of  the  old  chantey i.  .  .  .  Why,  lbs 
mere  sound  of  those  old  *on«s  take*  me  back  forty  year*. 

If*.  ('.  Huttetl.  Jack  a  Courtship.  Hi. 

chanticleer  (ehan'ti-kler),  ».  [Also  aecom. 
rA<i*jf-it-W<ar  (B.  Jnnson),  <  ME.  chantecltrt, 
channteclrer,  <  OF.  Chantecter,  the  name  of  the 
cock  in  the  epic  of  Kenart  (Keynard  the  Fox),  < 
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chanticleer 

,  ring,  +  rler,  clear:  bo  called  from  the 
or  loudness  of  his  voice  in  crowing: 
.  r.,and  dear,  n.]  1.  A  cock:  a  quasi- 
uaine  used  like  reynard,  bruin,  and  other 
r  appellatives. 

ThU  ekauitfaltrv  hi*  wyngr*  pan  to  bete. 

Chaucer,  Nun*  Prieat*  Tale,  L  SOI. 
Th*  feathered  >onff»ter,  chanticleer, 
w.xind  hi*  lMigle.hora ; 
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Ami  to ll»  the  •  .\rh  villager 
The  coining  of  the  morn. 

Ckallertan,  BrUb.we  Tnur-  li.-. 

S.  A  local  English  name  of  the  gemmous  drag- 

oni't.  CallioKumiu  draco. 
chantie,  ».   See  chanty. 
Chantilly  lace,  porcelain. "  See  the  noons. 
clianWtr«lea«.n^^^(j*^rt«fe«-r.J  Anadapt- 

Bnn  ri.iai-it-Hmr,  hi*  noble  heart  w»a  done, 

HU  comb  waa  cat.     A.  Jotutm,  Tale,  of  ft  Tub,  111.  &, 

chant  late  (ehant'lat),  u.  [<  OF.  chanlette,  F. 
chanlate,  chanlattc,  a  little  gutter,  in  pi.  gutter- 
tiles  on  a  roof  (ef.  ML.  canaleta,  a  funnel), 
dim.  of  dutnel,  gutter,  channel :  see  channe /».] 
In  ore*.,  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  at  the  end  of 
rafters  and  projecting  beyond  the  wall,  to  sup- 
port several  rows  of  slates  or  tiles,  so  placed  as 
to  prevent  rain-water  from  trickling  down  the 
face  of  the  wall.  Gwilt. 

chantmentt,  ».  [WE.  ekanirment,  chauntement ; 
by  apueresis  from  enchantment,  q.  v.  J  Enchant- 


Thi>  halp  hjrm  naght  hy«  armjra, 

S5S5"sgiSat-a. 


Liaoo. 


chantont,  » •  [ <  OF.  'chan ton,  appar.  assi bilatcd 
form  of  awton,  a  corner :  see  ma  (on.  J  A  piece 
of  armor  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, perhaps  the  ailette. 

chantrelt,  ».  K  F.  chanterelle,  a  decoy-bird: 
aee  chanterelle?]  A  decov-partridge.  Uoteell. 
lUaUiwell.) 

chantress  (chan'trcs),  n.   [Early  mod.  E.  also 

chauntrcxs,  <  chanter  +  -CSS.  after  OF.  chanted 
rcstc,  fern,  of  cAnnfeor,  a  singer.]   A  female 


Thee,  ckannirra.  oft,  the  i 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  v«en -  wnig. 

Milton,  II  Panwman,  ].  <a. 

Chantry  (ehan'tri).  ». ;  pi.  <*<iii<ri«*  (-trii).  [< 
ME.  f-Annfcirie,  -haunterie,  <  OF.  rAtisfcriV,  ehaun- 
teric,  later  rhantrerie,  a  chantry  (as indefs.),  also 
singing  (>  Sp.  cAo-nfria,  precentorshitt),  <  MI.. 
eantnr-Ki,  a  benefice  or  chapel  for  saying  mass, 
<  L.  contort  (>  F.  cAaNtcr,  etc.),  sing,  ML.  say 
mass:  see  chant,  r.]  1.  A  church  or  chapel 
which  in  former  times  was  endowed  with  lauds 
or  other  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  ono  or 
more  priests  to  sing  or  say  mass  daily  for  the 
soul  of  the  donor  or  for  the  souls  of  persons 
named  by  biro.  Chantriea  were  often  attached  U>  or 
tunned  a  part  of  pariah  churches,  generally  containing  the 
>  of  tlie  founder,  ami  ninny  »ilch  *till  cil*t  in  England 


tomb  f. 

but  they  vera 


And  ran  to  London*,  onto  fteynte  Pan  lea, 
To  aeeken  him  a  cAuKMleriV  for  noule*. 

CAoucer,  Oeu.  1'rul.  UiC.T.,1  til. 
1  have  built 

Two  ekantrif',  where  the  *ad  and  solemn  priest* 
Blng  *UII  for  Richard  » touL      Shot.,  Hen.  V.,  It.  1. 

2.  A  chapel  attached  to  a  ehnreh,  in  which  mi- 
nor services  for  prayer,  singing,  etc.,  Sunday  - 
school  meetings,  and  the  like  are  held, 
chanty,  chantie  (ehan'ti),  n.  A  chamber-pot. 

{Scotch.] 

Chaology  (kA-ol'$-ji),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  rdoc, 
chaos,  +  ->/tyla,  <  Xiyuv,  apeak :  see  -ology.]  A 
treatise  on  chaos.    Crabb.  [Bare.] 

chaomancyt  (ka'o-man-si),  ».  [<  Or.  ,toof, 
chaos  (applied  by  Paracelsus  to  the  atmo- 
sphere), +  uavrtia,  divination.]  Divination 
bv  means  of  the  atmosphere  or  by  aerial  vi- 
sions; clairvoyance;  second  sight. 

chaos  (ka'os),  n.  [=  F.  Fg.  chaos  —  Sp.  It. 
coo*  =  D.  0.  Dan.  Sw.  chaos  =  Unas,  khaosi,  < 
Ij.  chaos,  <  Or.  jaor,  empty  apace,  abyss,  chaos 
(cf.  rdouo,  a  yawning  hollow,  abyss,  chasm,  E. 
ehosm),  <  */  'xa  in  xaiW,  gape,  yawn,  akiu  to 
L.  huecre,  gape,  hiare,  gape,  and  to  E. 
see  charm,  hia  fas,  and  yawn.]  1 .  A  vacant'i 
or  chasm ;  empty,  immeasurable  space. 

Between  tt*  and  yon  there  i*  Sled  a  great  cAao*. 

Meinu  X.  T.,  Lake  art 


posed  to  have  been  latent  before  th 


Oped  or  created :  the  opposite  of 

All  being  a  rod*  and  tnf.irmo.1  Chaa*,  Tayn  (lay  they) 
framed  and  actled  the  Ucauen  and  Earth. 

Pxtrehas,  Pilgrimage,  n.  440. 

When  oldrnt  Sight 

And  Chao*.  anceab.ni  of  Nature,  hold 

Eternal  anarchy.  MUim,  P.  U,  11.  R86. 

3.  A  confused  mixture  of 
confusion;  disorder. 


dupe 

irntde,  a  customer,  purchaser,  chapman,  fellow, 
».]    If.  A  buyer;  a«' 


If  you  want  to  sell,  hurc  la  your  chap. 
2.  A  fellow;  a  man  or  a  boy:  used  familiarly, 
like  fellow,  and  usually  with  a  qualifying  ad- 
jective, old,  young,  little,  poor,  etc.,  and  loosely, 
much  as  the  word  frlUnc  is. 


Poor  old  chop,  . 


i»jor  old  J'*y,  he  waa  a  find  rater. 
V.  A.  Sola,  The  late  Mr.  i>. 


on  Man,  li.  i;i. 


IheeAoMof  the  da}'«  of  theeldtr  Uuimauarti. 

Jt  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  77. 

4.  In  the  language  of  the  alchemists,  the  at- 
mosphere: first  so  used  by  Paracelsus. -Byn.  3. 

A narch v.CAaoe.    See  anarchy. 

chaotic  (kA-ot'lk),  a.  [Irreg.,  <  rha-<>*  +  -ot-ic, 
as  in  erotu,  lU-matic,  etc. ;  =  D.  0.  rhantUch  = 
Dan.  Sw.  kaoliit  =  F.  (-A«o(iv«c  =  8p.  r«<lMco.] 
Resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  ehaos ;  con- 
fused; withoi 


chap4  (chap),  r.  t.  and  i. :  prct.  and  pp.  chapped, 
ppr.  chapping.  [<  ME.  chappen,  chapien.  var.  of 
encpen,  ehc]rim,  E.  cheap :  Bee  cAop2  and  cheap,  v. , 
and  cf.  cAnp-Aoojfc,  chapman,  chap/are,  etc.]  To 
buy  or  sell :  trade :  a  variant  of  e hop*  and  cheap 
(which  seo). 

chap*  (chap),  r.  t. :  pret,  and  pp.  cAapjxd,  ppr. 
•happing.  [Sc.,  also  chaupen,  appar.  a  particu- 
ar  use  of  chap*  =  choji*,  bargain*  or  of  chap-, 


1 

strike  (a  bargain).] 
nitely;  select  and 
To  fix  definitely;  a< 


atlll  Inaauteof 
ting,  adranclng. 


Maruutav,  Lord  Baocm. 
.  .  la  a  chaotic  maai,  frojn 
ask 

Stedman,  Vlrt.  FoeU,  p.  las. 

chaotically  (kf-ot'l-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  chaotic 
state  or  manner;  In  utter  confusion. 


Chao-tlng  (chou'ting'),  *.    [Chin.,  <  cAao,  !■•» 


moniingT  +  ting,  halT.  '  Cf.  chotei.]  In  Chlna^ 
the  half  of  audience ;  the  court ;  hence,  by  me- 
tonymy, the  emperor, 
cbaoucha  (chou  chK),  h.  Same  as  rAnncAa. 
chap1  (chap),  r. ;  pret.  chapped,  pp.  chapped 
ana  chapt,  ppr.  chapping.  \<-  ME.  chapjten, 
cleave,  crack,  a  variant  of  ehoppen,  cut,  chop. 
CAa/>1  and  cAop1  are  now  partly  differentiated 
in  use.  See  cAon1  and  cAi/A.]  I.  fraitji.  1 .  To 
cause  to  cleave,  split,  crack,  or  break  in  clefts : 
used  of  the  effect  of  extreme  cold  followed  by 
heat  on  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  hands 
and  lips,  and  sometimes  of  similar  effects  pro- 
duced in  any  way  on  tho  surface  of  the  earth, 
wood,  etc.   Also  cAop. 

My  legya  they  fold,  my  fyngen  ar  cAwfpyd. 

7'ittrnefey  Mtttteries,  p.  08. 
Like  a  table, .  .  .  not  rough,  wrinkled,  gaping,  or  chapt. 

a.  Juvuvu. 

The  voluminous  alcove*  were  pinned  up.  showing  a  pair 
of  waited  arms,  champed  with  cold  and  mottled  with 
bruiaea.  I.  if.  Aleatt,  BoCyttSl  Sketcbea,  p.  lia 

2.  To  strike,  especially  with  a  hammor  or  the 
like;  beat.  [Scotch.] 

II.  in/rnn«.  1.  To  crack;  open  in  slits,  clefts, 
or  fissures:  as,  the  earth  chaps;  the  h 
cAan.   AlsorAo)..— 2.  To  knock,  as  at  a  < 
strike,  as  a  clock.  [Scotch.] 


1.  To  choose;  choose  defi- 
laim:  as,  I  chap  this. — 2. 
:cept  and  agree  to  as  bind- 
ing; hold  to  (a  proposal,  or  the  terms  of  a  bar- 
gain): as,  I  chaps  that;  I  chap  (or  chajts)  you. 
[Scotch  in  both  senses,  and  in  common  use 
among  children  during  play.] 
chap.   An  abbreviation  of  chapter. 
chapapote  (Sp.  pron.  cha-pa-po'ta).  n.  [Cuban 
"'  5p.  chapar,  cover,  coat,  plate,  +  pote, 
A  kind  of  asphalt  or  bitumen  brought 
from  Cuba.    Also  called  Mexican  asphalt. 

Bitumen  la  likewise,  found  In  Cuba,  and  la  hmught  into 
.-..li  merer  i.i.ilcr  II  it  nan;.,  .if  rAoj«i;.>v,  or  M.  ui  in  a» 
Pap.  S-i.  Ho.,  XXII.  1SU. 


chaparral  (chap-a-ral'),  n.  [Sp.,  <  ehaparra, 
chaparro,  nn  evergreen  oak,  said  to  be  <  Basque 
achaiiarra,  <  "acha,  'atia  for  aiua,  rock,  stone, 
+  <iWru,  an  evergreen  oak.]  1,  A  close 
growth,  more  or  lees  extensive,  of  low  ever- 
green oaks.— 2.  Any  very  dense  thicket  of  low 
thorny  shrubs  which  exclusively  occupy  the 
ground;  sometimes,  a  thick  growth  of  cacti. 
[Western  and  southwestern  V.  8.] 

UOMOL       H.  I..  &*•«»!«*)  Silverado  Hnuattcrafp!  3UH. 

chaparral-cock  (chap-a-ral'kok),  n.  The 
ground-cuckoo,  road-runner,  or  jwiisano;  a 
large  terrestrial  bird  of  the  family  Cueulida, 


O  whae  U  thta  at  my  bower  door, 
r  aae  late, 


L  or  kena  the  gin? 
Erlinton  (Child  g  Ballada,  IIL  221). 

chap1  (chap);  n.  [<rA<ipl,r.]  1.  A  fissure,  cleft, 

aj| — 1 
or 

Also  chop. 

defta  and  rAajw  In  oor  < 

Fuller. 


hap1  (chap),  it.  [<  rAfl/)l,  r.]  I.  A  fissure,  cleft, 
crack,  or  chink,  as  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  in  tho  hands  or  feet:  also  used  figuratively. 


Chaparral-cock  ir*»r«fo»*  t *lif*mlamH,}. 

the  fieomrwwr  California nus,  a  common  species 
of  the  southwestern  United  States.  See  Geo- 


eoreyx. 

chapati,  n.  See  ehupattu. 
chap-b 


Ivering  In  Cham  .  .  .  until  the 
allotted  dying  hour  they  vainly  tried  to  anticipate  covies 
around  Wintkrvp.  Cecil  Dreeme,  xlLL 

2.  The  confused  or  formless  elementary  state, 
not  fully  existing,  in  which  the  universe  is  sup- 


What  <-A4j>*  are  made  In  It  [the  earth)  are  Ailed  up  again. 

T.  burn,  i,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  A  stroke  of  any  kind  ;  a  blow ;  a  knock ;  es- 
pecially, a  tap  or  rap,  as  on  a  door,  to  draw  at- 
tention. Also  chaup.  [Scotch.] 
chap'-,  chop3  (chop),  ».  [Always  written  ekoj> 
in  the  third  sense  given  below;  usually,  in  lit. 
sense,  in  the  pi.,  chaps,  chops ;  a  Southern  E. 
corruption  ( appar.  in  simulation  of  chap 1 ,  cAo;. ' ) 
of  Northern  E.  chafts,  the  jaws:  see  cAafl.]  1. 
The  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  mouth ;  tie  jaw : 
commonly  in  the  plural. 

He.  mistaking  the  weapon,  lay*  me  over  the  cAujw  with 
111*  club-Hat.   JUn.  and  PL ,  Thierry  and  Theodore t,  111.  S. 

Ills  ehape  were  all  beameared  with  crimson  blood. 

CVicfey,  Pyraniua  and  Thiabe. 
The  Crocodiles  the  coontrey  people  do  often  lake  in 
pltials,  and  grappling  their  chape  together  with  an  Iron, 
bring  them  alive  unto  Cairo.       Sanity*.  Trarallea,  p  7». 

2.  A  jaw  of  a  vise  or  clamp. — 3.  pi.  The 
mouth  or  entrance  of  a  channel :  as,  the  rAoyw 
of  the  English  channel.  s.im«tlnw*  applied  to  the 
cape*  at  the  month  of  a  hay  or  harbor :  a*,  the  Kurt  Chop 
and  Weet  Chap  ol  Vineyard  Haven,  .Martha'*  vineyard. 
chap3  (chap),  n.  [An  abbrev.  of  cJiapnan,  q. 
v.  For  the  second  sense,  cf.  the  similar  use  of 
customer,  and  formerly  of  mcrcAanf  /  cf .  also  0. 


hap-book  (chap'buk),  n.  [<  chap  tor  chapman 
+  book:']  One  of  a  class  of  tracts  upon  homely 
and  miscellaneous  subjects  which  at  one  time 
formed  the  chief  popular  literature  -of  Great 
Britain  and  the  American  colonies.  They  con- 
titled  of  Uvea  of  heroes,  martyr*,  and  wonderful  person- 
age*, atorle*  of  roguery  and  broad  humor,  of  giant.  " 
witches,  and  dreaiti*,  hUterle*  In  1 
tl.i'i  tract*.  •  |c    They  . 

the  provincial  pre**,  and  v 
by  chapmen  or  prddlvra, 


aula,  bIkwU, 
and  ballada. 


Such  a  dreani  dictionary  aa  servant  maid*  <tiU  buy  in 
petuiy  chup  tuwt  at  the  fair. 

K  S.  Tyhr,  Trim.  Cullure,  L  111. 


So  eAap-took  - 
or  two  printa,  ho 


o  poor  and  rude  a*  not  to  t 
r  iiiartUti 


ola,  however  InartUtir. 

.V.  A.  Bet.,  fXXXIX.  *Sl. 

chap-de-mailf,  n.   Same  as  camail.  Meurick. 

chape  (chap),  n.  [<  ME.  chape,  sheath  of  a 
sword,  etc.,  <  OF.  chape,  a  catch,  hook,  ehape, 
cope,  assibilated  form  of  rvi,>e,  >  E.  cape'  and 
copet,  q.  v.]  1.  A  metal  tip  or  cast 
to  strengthen  the  end  of  a  ae»bl»ard. 


A  whittle  with  a  Mlvcr  ehape. 
Oreene.  Uoacrlptlon  of  the  .shejdier.1  and  his  Wlfs. 
The  whole  iheorick  of  war  in  the  knot  of  bla  acarf,  and 
the  practice  In  the  chapt  of  hi*  dagger. 

.•>','■. i AH  *  Well,  iv.  X. 

2.  A  similar  protection  for  the  end  of  a  strap 
or  belt. —  3.  In  bnymre-casting,  the  outer  shell 
or  case  of  the  mold,  sometimes  consisting  of  a 
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sort  of  composition  winch  it  applied  upon  the 
wax,  and  sometimes  of  an  outer  covering  or 
jacket  of  piaster  in  which  the  piece*  of  the 
earthen  mold  are  held  together. — 4.  A  barrel 
containing  another  barrel  which  holds  gun- 
powder. iTilhelm,  Mil.  Diet.— 8.  That  part  of 
an  object  by  which  it  is  attached  to  something 
else,  as  the  sliding  loop  on  a  belt  to  which  a 
bayonet-scabbard  is  secured,  or  the  back-piece 
by  which  a  buckle  is  fixed  to  a  strap  or  a 
garment. —  6.  The  end  of  a  bridle-rein  where 
it  is  buckled  to  the  bit. — 7f.  Among  hunters, 
the  Up  of  a  fox's  tail.  £.  Phillips,  1706. 
chaper  (chap),  r.  t. :  prct.  and  pp.  chaped,  ppr. 
c  Imping.  PC  ME.  ehapen;  from  the  noun.  J  To 
f urnisn  with  chapes. 

Here  knyfea  were  iehaped  nat  with  braa. 

CAaueer,  Ueu.  Prut  to  C  T.,  1.  JOS. 

chapeao  (sha-po '),*.;  pi-  chnpeaux  (-p6z'). 
[  P.,  <  OF.  ehapd  =  I'r.  capcl  =  8p.  eapeh  =  Pg. 
chapco     It.  cappcllo,  <  ML.  caiiellus,  a  hca  " 


dress,  hat,  dim.  of  capo,  cappa,  a  hood :  see  rapt, 
MA  cop*1.  Cf.  ebapt),  chaplcfl.]  A  hat :  used 
in  English  to  denote  a  plumed  hat  forming  part 
of  an  official  costume  or  uniform.  specifically, 

In  the  United  Sutee  army,  a  military  hat  pointed  In  frunt 
and  behind,  which  may  l«  folded  flat  and  carried  under 
the  urn.  worn  by  oflloert  uf  the  italf  corpe  and  depart 
menu.— Chapeau  bras,  a  hat  meant  to  be  carried  under 
th*  arm,  and  commonly  to  carried  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  flnt  Introduced,  at  Uvo  time  that  large  and 
warm  wtgi  were  In  uae.  —  Chapsau  de  poll,  a  bearer  hat. 

It  waa  a  eAurietw  de  poii  [a  fur  hat},  a  mark  of  acme  diz- 
Unction  In  those  day*,  and  which  gave  name  to  Rubeua  1 
fautooa  picture,  now  In  Mir  Robert  Feel's  collection,  of  a 
lady  In  a  bearer  hat,  or  "  rAsnesu  Hi  yoU."  Thtz  having 
been  corrupted  Into  ehajmau  de  paill*  [a  mraw  hat)  haa  led 
to  much  Ignorant  conjecture.  Pepye,  Itiary,  " 
Chapes u  Montanbyn.  (a)  A  certain  kind  of  hat  I 
Die  tlitecnth  century.  (6)  A  ateel  cap  or  helmet,  i 
riaiir,  warn  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  we*  umlaut 
variety  of  the  chapel-de-fer. 

chaped  (chapd),  a.    In  her.,  name  as  chappi. 
chapel  (ehap'el),  n.    [<  ME.  chapele,  chapclle, 

<  OF.  ehttptfefOaptle,  F.  chapclle  as  I'r.  capclla  aw 
8p.  eapilla  =  I'g.  capella  =  It.  eapeUa  m  l5.  kapti 
=  OHO.  chapella,  MUG.  kapelle,  kappdle,  Q. 
kapelle = Dan.  ioj)W  =  8w .  kapell  =  Ictil.  kapella, 

<  ML*.  eapeUa,  a  chapel,  sanctuary  for  relics, 
canopy,  bood  (fern. ;  cf.  capellus,  misc.,  a  hood: 
see  ehapeau),  dim.  of  eapajCappa,  a  hood,  cope 
(>  E.  cap'1,  cope*,  cope1).  The  particular  sense 
•chapel'  of  Xfli.  capt.lla  is  saiilto  be  an  ezten- 
aion  of  the  sense  'canopy,'  referring  to  the  can- 
opy or  covering  of  the  altar  when  mass  w»s 
■aid ;  traditionally,  capella  was  the  sanctuary 
in  which  waa  preserved  the  cappa  or  hat  of  St. 
Martin.  Hence  ult.  chaplain.]  1.  A  subordi- 
nate place  of  worship  forming  an  addition  to  or 


reazurr-—  Cathedral  of  Mi«e\  Fi 
■Dura  "  Utct  ilt  I'ArfHuecbue." 


a  part  of  a  large  church  or  a  cathedral,  but  sep- 
arately dedicated,  and  devoted  to  special  ser- 
vices. '  A  chapel  it  often  a  rereat  with  an  altar  in  an  ajell 
of  a  church,  ntuaily  dedicated  to  the  vlririn  or  to 
aalnt:  az,  the  l.adyeAn»W ; 
alao  cut  under  <athe,iml. 


And  ffyrtl  at  the  proeedyng  owt  of  the  aeyd  Chapelt  of 
r  hlyatyd  lady.  Tliey  Shewyd  on  to  re  that  llier  t 
Allter  ye  of  the  iniw  ChapeU.  y»  the  verr  aelf  pla< 


bye  A 
wher 
pcryd 
Parent. 


wyd  on  to  re  that  llier  the 
..«.-.  y w  ,  napetl,  yt  the  very  eelf  place 

our  Savyur  Critt  aftyr  hj»  rScturreccioti  ffyrvt  »p- 
vnto  hy»  >>lyK>).|  iiKitli.  r.  And  acrd,  Halve  Kancta 
r./'io.  /r.in,  I  Marie  of  Kng.  Travell,  p  41. 


9M 

2.  A  separate  building  subsidiary  to  a  pariah 

church:  as,  a  parochial  chapel;  a  free  chajiel. 
— 3.  A  small  independent  church-edifice  de- 
voted to  special  services. 

Tliere  ben  many  Oratories,  ChapeUee.  and  Hereniytagce, 
where  Ueremytee  weren  wont  to  durlle. 

JfanoVnitV,  Trarela,  p.  S3. 

4.  A  place  of  worship  connected  with  a  royal 
palace,  a  private  house,  or  a  corporation,  as  a 
university  or  college. — 6.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  any  Koman  Catholic  church  or  place 
of  worship. — 6.  An  Anglican  churchy  usually 
small,  anywhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe. — 
7.  A  place  of  worship  used  by  nonconformist  s 
in  England;  a  meeting-house.  [Eng.] — 8.  In 
printing:  (of)  A  printing-house;  a  printers' 
workshop:  said  to  be  so  designated  because 
'  iting  was  first  carried  on  in  England,  by 
in  a  chapel  attached  to  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Every  Prlnting4ioUAe  la  by  cvjsom  of  time  oat  uf  mind, 
called  a  CAoywf ;  and  all  lite  workmen  that  belong  to 
It  are  lucmliere  of  the  Chapel ;  sad  the  old  eat  freeman  la 
father  of  the  chapel.  I  auppoec  the  etyle  waa  orttfiuelly 
conferred  upon  It  try  the  courtesy  of  aiow  great  church- 
man or  men,  duubtleee  when  chapeli  were  In  more  venera- 
tion. J.  Mozon,  Mechaaick  Eierciaea,  p.  ;i.>\ 

(ft)  The  collective  body  of  journeymen  printers 
in  a  printing-house.  In  Great  Britain  It  haa  been 
i  iutouiarT  for  the  chapel  to  be  permanently  organized, 
uixler  the  presidency  uf  the  "  father  of  the  chapel,"  for 
mutual  benefit,  the  regulation  of  work,  the  malntenan  e 
of  order,  etc  The  chapel  of  a  Urge  eataiillahment  in  the 
United  Statea  la  also  aometimea  organized,  under  a  chair- 
man,  for  atraUar  purpoeca. 

9.  A  choir  of  singers  or  an  orchestra  attached 
to  a  nobleman's  or 


chapelet(chap'elH.t),s.  ur.e/m 
leather,  a  chaplet :  see  chaptel1.) 


KF.ctoprtel,  a  atirrup. 
tapleth]  1.  A  pair  of 
stirrup-leathers,  with  stirrups,  joined  at  the  top 
in  a  sort  of  leather  buckle,  hy  which  they  are 
made  fast  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. —  9.  In 
hydraul.  en  gin.,  a  dredging  or  water-raising 
machine,  consisting  of  a  chain  provided  with 
buckets  or  with  pallets  traversing  in  a  trough. 
—3.  A  metallic  chuck  or  bonnet  for  holding 
one  end  of  a  cannon  in  the  turning-lathe. — 4. 
In  founding^  a  device  for  holding  the  core  of  a 
mold  in  position;  a  grain;  specifically,  a  mass 
of  wrought-iron  with  projecting  arms,  used  to 
center  tie  core-barrel  in  making  gun-castings, 
with  the  muzzle  downward,  when  the  Itodman 
method  of  cooling  is  employed. 

Also  chaplet,  chapctlet. 
chapeline  (chap'el-in).  n.    Same  as  capeUne. 
chapellage  (chap/el-aj),  «.    JX  chapel  +  -age.) 
The  precincts  or  immediate  vicinity  of  a  chapel, 
chapellany  (chap'el-a-ni),  n. ;  pi.  chapellauiex 
(-niz).    [?F.  chapeUenie  =  Sp.  eajieHania  =  Pg. 
capelUtnia,  <  ML.  captllanm,  chaplaincy.  <  «i- 


When  the  bizhope  la  come  thedir,  hie  cAazWi  there  to 
eyuge,  and  the  bizhope  to  geve  them  hie  bliaayng,  and 
then  be  and  all  hit  rAajWf  to  ho  u  rued  tliere  with  brwle 
and  wyue.  ,     Kngiith  Uil,U  (E.  E,  T.  S.X  p.  4SS. 


Apatial  chapeL  &ee«i*iaW.- 
land  and  Scotland,  a  Hultordtni 


Chapel  of  ease.  In  Eng 

ordinate  church  eetabliatied  for 
the  ease  and  accommodation  of  tboee  pariahlonerz  who 
live  too  far  away  to  he  able  to  attend  the  pariah  church : 
in  Scotland  commonly  called  a  auMd  taera  ehvnh.  Bee 


The  ' 


St.  Cuthbert '•  ehayel,  etc.  Me o 


1  Garden  "  lz  the  muet  elaborate  part  of  the  tnneotie. 
an  be  aaid  in  Ita  uraLte  by  day,  when  It  bran  the 
aarne  relation  to  a  aectsid-rate  church  In  Borne  at  an  Eag- 

lUh  (Jun*l-i>f-rOM  Ui  Weatinlntter  Abbey. 

U.  P.  Burton,  El-Mcdlnah  and  Meocah,  p.  9)1. 

Chapel  royal,  *  place  of  worthln  tpecially  dealgnated  In 
connection  with  the  court  of  a  Chrlttlau  monarch ;  a  chapel 
attache,!  to  a  rojal  palace,  at  at  St-  Jamrt't  falace  ami  at 
Windsor  In  England.  -  Chapel-text,  a  type  like  church- 
tezt  In  general  a[ipearance,  but  with  more  Boviation  In  the 
capital  letterv  -  Dean  Of  the  chapel  royal  Seedean. 

Free  chapel,  in  Em-land,  a  chapel  found* d  by  the  khic 
and  not  zulifeci  b>  Uie  Jurizdictkm  of  the  ordinary.  The 
king  may  alao  grant  licenae  to  a  arjbiect  to  found  such  s 
chapel.—  Gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal.  See  iirntir 
man.  —  Mission  chapeL  a  place  for  mketlonary  service, 
cither  In  s  foreign  country  or  at  home,  In  the  fatter  case 
often  rataMtahcd  anil  maintained  by  s  particular  church 
far  the  tupply  of  a  destitute  part  id  a  city.— To  call  a 
Chapel,  to  zummon  a  meeting  of  the  journeymen  printers 
of  a  particular  printing  house,   gee  above,  S  (b). 

chapel  (ehap'el),  c.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chapcM  or 
chapelled,  ppr.  chapeling  or  ehapeUlng.  [<  diap- 
el,  a.]  1.  To  deposit  or  bury  in  a  chapel;  en- 
shrine.   [Ita  re.] 

Olve  nt  the  bones 
Of  our  dead  kings,  that  we  may  rAiizwf  them. 

FUtckrr  (and  anotkrr),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  1.  1. 

S.  jVirnf.,  to  turn  (a  ship)  completely  about  in  a 
light  breeze  of  wind,  when  close-hauled,  so  that 
sho  will  lie  the  same  way  as  before. 

chapel-cart  (chap'el-kiirtl,  n.  An  abbrevia- 
tion of  Whitechapelcart  (which  see,  under  earf). 

chapel-clerk  :  ehap'el-klerk),  n.  In  certain  col- 
leges, an  official  who  gees  that  the  proper  les- 
sons from  the  Bible  are  read  each  day  in  the 
chapel,  and  that  they  are  read  by  the  duly  ap- 
pointed students.  In  some  colleges  he  marks 
each  day  upon  a  list  the  names  of  those  who 
attend. 

chapel-de-fer  (sluvpel'dei-fer'),  n,  [P.:  chapel, 
now  chapeau,  a  cap;  de,  of;  Jer,  \  L.  /emm, 
iron:  see  chapeau  and  ferrum,~\  In  medieval 
times — (<i)  An  iron  skull-cap:  sometimes  popu- 
larly called  chaplet.  See  coif,  3,  and  secret, 
(h)  A  helmet  having  nearly  the  form  of  an  or- 
dinary hat,  that  is,  having  a  brim  surrounding 
a  more  or  less  we-ll-defined  crown.  It  waa  worn 
over  a  coif  of  mail,  or  (in  the  fifteenth  century)  wnt  ad- 
justed to  an  elaborate  courre  nuuue  and  gorgerin,  or  even 
a  twaver  of  zteel.  «*}  that  tile  head  wan  covered  aa  com- 
pletely with  forged  iron  at  In  tile  vizored  bazirjet  or  the 

;t-|i  rt 

chapeleSB  (chaji'leBl,  a.  [<  chape  +  -lex*.] 
Without  a  chape :  said  of  a  scabbard  worn  out 
and  battered,  exposing  the  ttoint  of  the  sword. 


)»ltanu*,  chaplain:  see  chaplain,]  A" chapel 
BUbjectte  a  mort-  important  church  ;  an  ec.'lf- 

.-fy/i_JrV. 

chapellet  (chap'ol-ct),  ».    See  chapclet. 

chapel-master  (chap'el-maa't^r),  a.  \Ut. 
trans,  of  it.  kapellmeister.  ]  Same  as  kapell- 
meister. 

chapelry  (ehep'el-ri),  a.;  pi.  chapelries  (-riz). 
[<  aiapel  +  -ry,  after  OF.  capelerie,  <  ML.  ca- 
ptUaria,  <  captlia,  a  chapel:  see  chapd.]  The 
nominal  or  legal  territorial  district  assigned  to 
a  chapel  dependent  on  a  mother  church ;  the 
jurisdiction  or  bounds  of  a  chapeL 
Iliz  abode 
In  a  dependent  chapel  ry  that  Uea 
Behind  you  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild. 

WerdmirfA,  Excuraion,  vL 
la  t«60,  the  thaflry  of  Xewchureh  alone  contained 
Soofamlllea,  and  waa  tben  declared  by  the  Inquttltion  flt 
to  become  a  pariah.        Atai«rz.  Ilizt  Lanceahire,  II.  47. 

chaperon  (shap'g-rdn),  n.    [P.,  aug.  of  chape, 
ahood:  set-  chape.  J  1.  A  hood:  a  name  given 
to  hoods  of  various  shapes  at  different  times. 
My  factora'  wlvea 

of  velvet. 

HY-.-r.-r,  Devll't  Law  Caae,  1. 1. 
The  Eiecutloner  ataodi  by,  clad  In  s  clot*  dark  gar- 
ment, hit  head  and  face  rnver'd  with  s  Chaperon,  out  of 
which  there  are  but  two  holea  to  took  thro', 

llomll,  Letterv  I.  v.  4Z. 

Speeineallv— 2.  A  hood  or  cap  wom  by  the 
knights  of  the  Garter  when  in  full  dress.  Cos»- 
drit. — 8.  A  small  shield  containing  crests,  Ini- 
tials, etc.,  formerly  placed  on  the  foreheads  of 
horses  which  drew  the  hearse  in  pompous  fu- 
nerals. Also  written  ehaiieronne. —  4.  Formerly, 
one  who  attended  a  lady  to  public  places  as  a 
guide  or  protector;  a  duenna;  now,  more  espe- 
cially, a  married  woman  who,  in  accordance  wi  t  h 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  accompanies  a  young  un- 
married woman  to  public  places  or  social  en- 
tertainments. 

Oar  heroine  t  entree  Into  life  could  not  take  place  till 
after  three  or  tour  dan  had  been  tpent  In  I 
wat  moatly  worn,  anil  tier  chaperon  1 
dreta  of  the  newest  faahton. 

.fane  A  utten,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  7. 

6.  In  enroot.,  the  clypeus  of  the  head  of  an  in- 
sect ;  the  part  which  supports  the  1 
upper  lip;  the  nasua;  the  epistoma. 

.  hanged  It  to  epietoma :  It 
Iflfmtfr,  Cutlers  Animal 


equivocal,  I  have 
tbe  labium, 
(iraria.cd.  lMv\p  r,3. 

[<  chaperon,  n.]  To 


interon,  Aliat.  uf  Mel 


r/mrW.  Al 
,  III.  4  Uu. 


An  old  rutty  tword. . 


,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and  rh.t)w- 
Shot, ,  T,  uf  tile  S.,  Ill  £ 


chaperon  (shap'e-ronl,  r.  t.  . 
attend  (an  unmarried  girl  or  woman)  in  pul 
said  of  an  older  woman  or  a  married  woman. 

Fortunately  Lady  Bell  Finlav,  w  bom  I  had  promized  to 
chaperon,  tent  to  etcute  hertelf.  JTra.  //.  More. 

chaperonage  (sbap'e-ron-aj),  n.  [<  cwoperon  + 
•age.]  The  protection  or  countenance  of  a 
chaperon. 

Cnderthe  unrivalled  fhapervna<te  of  the  I'oanteta,  they 
had  plajed  their  popular  porta  without  a  tingle  bluitder. 

IHerocli,  Young  lltike.  i.  2. 

chaperonne  (shap'e-ron).  n.     [Fem.  form  of 
chaperon,  q.  v.]    Same  as  chaperon,  3. 
chaperoont,  ».    Same  as  chaperon,  L 
chapowet,  s.    Same  as  ehapcan,  chnpel-de-fer. 
chapfallen.  chopfallen  ichop'fAin),  a.  [< 

rhap'i,  =  rXo;>S,  +  fallen,  pp.  of  fall  A  Having 
the  lower  chap  or  jaw  depressed  ;  hence,  de- 
jected ;  dispirited;  silenced;  chagrined. 

Whale  er  thev  teem,  or  botraoe'er  they  carry  It, 
Till  they  be  chip  Mu,  anil  their  tonzuct  at  peace  - 
Nail'd  In  their  colTlltt  »>ur»'.  1 11  ne'er  Iwdleve  'em 

Flelckr, .  WIlilgi.M  (Laze,  iv.  1 
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!  of  chap-fallen  cuts. 

B.  Jm 


.  Poetaster,  r.  L 
ie  now,  to  mock 

year  own  jeering  f quite  rA*j-/«tf«*  f  Ska*. ,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Though  strong  persmuion  hniig  upon  thy  llpe, 
Alas  :  how  ckapjatt  n  bow  !  Blair,  The  Grave. 

chapint,  ».    Same  as  ehopinr. 

r.1.  i,  .  ii «,  r.r  high  patina  richly  allTer'd  or  i 
chapineyt,  ».    Same  an  ehojrine, 
chapiter't  {chap'i-ter),  n.  [A corruption 


Where  be  jour  glbea  now?  .  .  .  Xot  < 
D  Jeering  f  unit* 


jfOF. 


A  eorruril 

chapttcl,  F.  rhtifutriiM,  <  ML,  capileilnm,  a  capi- 
tal (see  capital*),  due  to  tho  closely  related 
OF.  form  chapitre  for  'chapitle,  <  L.  eapilulmn, 
a  chapter,  also  a  capital :  see  chapter.}  Tho 
upper  part  or  capital  of  a 
See  capitaP. 


in^r2.  chapitre  (chap'i-ter),  a.  [The  earlier 
1  of  chapter,  q.  v.  J  In  /flic :  (a)  A  summary 
of  matters  to  be  inquired  of  by,  or  presented 
before,  justices  in  eyre,  justices  of  assize,  or 
justices  of  the  peace,  (o)  Articles  delivered 
either  orally  or  in  writing  by  the  justice  to  the 
inquest.  Ahartott. 
chapitlet,  it.  An  obsolete  form  of 
Of  the  commodities  of  Prune,  a 
Eaalerllngs.    The  fifth  Chayitlt. 

JtaUnrC*  row**,  I  1W- 
chapitral  (ehap'i-tral),  a.    [<  F.  chapitre,  chap- 
ter, 4-  -at.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chapter; 
chapteral.  Broughtim. 
chapitre,  n.    See  chapiter1. 
chaplain  (chan'lAn),  n.    f<  ME.  ehapelayn, 
chni>rle*n,  earlier  capclrin  (late  AS.  cajtellanr, 
after  Ml,,.),  <  OF.  chaptlain,  F.  ehapelain  =  Pr. 
Capriati  —  8p.  capellan  =  Pg.  capetltla  =  It.  ra- 
pellano  —  D.  kapelaan  —  0.  capellan  =  Dan.  S w. 
kapellan,  <  ML.  capellan  us,  i  eapella,  a  chap- 
el: see  caapW.]    1.  An  eeelegiastio  attached 
to  a  chapel ;  especially,  one  officiating  in  the 
private  chapel  of  a  king  or  nobleman,  or  other 
i  of  wealth  or  distinction,  Forty -elithi  cler- 


gymen  o 
of  ih,  - 


men  of  the  ttmnh  of  England  hoKl  office  aa  chaplains 
the  sovereign  in  Ellglsud,  and  are  entitled  chaplain*  in 

litmry,  four  of  them  beln«  In  attendance  each  month. 


There  are  tU  chaplains  In  Scotland,  clrnpmien  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  bat  their  only  amy  Is  to  conduct 
prayer*  at  the  election  of  Koottlsh  n-|krc*,  ntative  pcem. 

Titer  by  Alao  ya  a  parte  of  a  atone  upon  the  whych  Seynt 
John  F.viing"lUte  sayd often  Muase  bo  fore  tint  blysayd  lady 
aa  her  Chayieyn  aftyr  the  saaendon  of  ower  lorde. 

Twkinftan,  IHarte  of  Bag.  Travell.  p.  JS. 

9.  An  ecclesiastic  who  renders  service  to  one 
authorized  to  employ  such  assistance,  as  to  an 
archbishop,  or  to  a  family;  a  confessor. — S.  A 
who  occupies  an  official  position, 
ins  certain  religious  function  .,  in  the 
J  or  navy,  in  a  legislative  o»  otl.er  public 
body,  in  a  charitable  institution,  or  the  like:  as, 
the  rhaplam  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
—  4.  A  private  secretary  to  the  lady  superior 
of  a  convent. 

r  no'ine  with  hire  liadde  abe 

\  hire  chapcleyn. 

Chaucer,  Gen,  ProL  toC.  T..  L  10a. 


925 

(chop' lea),  a,     [<  chap1'  +  -few] 
Lacking  the  lower  jaw.  [Rare.] 
YeUow  t ha  plea  skulls.  Shot,,  H.  and  J.,  It.  1. 

duplet1  (ehap'let),  a.  [<ME.  cJiapelet,  <  OF. 
chapelet,  V.  chapelei,  hejsd-dresa,  a  wreath,  dim. 
of  chapel,  a  head-dress,  >  F,  rAapeaat;  see  chu- 
peau.  Cf.  chape  let.]  1.  A  wrenth,  as  of  natural 
flowers,  worn  on  the  head,  especially  as  a  mark 
of  festivity  or  distinction. 

An  odorous  chalet  of  sweet  summer  Imda. 

Shale.,*.  N.  t>„  IL  2. 
Whether  they  nobler  chaplet*  wear.  S veiling. 
Her  loose  lock*  a  rhapltt  pale 
Of  whitest  r.*e«  bound.   Sootl,  L.  of  L.  M..  v.  17. 

&f.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  circlet  of  gold  or  other 
precious  material,  more  or  less  ornamented, 
i  by  hoth  men  and  women. 

Of  fyn  octroys  hadde  alie  eke 

A  chaprlet.  MaV  of  the  Rut,  L  S6S. 

3.  In  her.,  any  garland  or  wreath,  whether  of 
leaves  alone,  as  of  laurel  or  oak,  or  of  flowers. 
The  wreath  must  he  described  at  lenirth  In  the  blazon . 
A  chaput  q/  roeea  should  have  four  rosea  only  st  equal 
distances  from  one  another,  the  rest  of  the  wreath  being 
composed  of  lea  Tea. 

4.  Any  bead-dress;  a  hood  or  cap. 

He  hadds aglet*  hevrd*  and  a  longe  that  cousred  all 
hl>  nreate  and  was  all  white,  and  a  rAntW/f  „f  eot.ni  vp<  M 
his  hede,  and  clothed  In  a  robo  of  hlakkc,  and  for  age 
heilde  hym  by  the  aadill  bowe. 

lferriii(E.E.T.8.XILB.i. 
6.  A  string  of  beads  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  counting  their  prayers;  a  rosary,  but  strictly 
only  a  third  of  the  beads  of  a  rosary, 
tier  chaptrt  of  beads  and  her  missal.  JUmftfWiW. 

The  rosary  la  divided  Into  three  parte,  each  i  iinslsllau 
of  Ave  decades,  ami  known  aa  a  corona  or  eAajnlef , 

CalA.  Mat 

6.  Anything  resembling  in  form  a  string  of 
beads. 

The  collogtraidla  pass  Into  chapletM. 

K.  rucavrman,  Oeners  liehenrnn,  p.  74, 

7.  Same  as  ehapel-de-fer,  (a). — 8.  In  arch.,  a 
■mall  round  molding,  carved  into  beads,  pearls, 
olives,  or  some  similar  design. — 9.  Tho  tuft  or 
crest  of  feathers  on  a  fowl's  head. — 10.  In  oy*- 
ft-r-e«/f«rf,  a  row  of 
pended  on  wire  to  collect  the 
as  chapelet  in  anv  of  its  senses. 

chaplet1  (ehap'let),  r.  f.    [<  c*a/>f>fi,  ».]  To 
crown  or  adorn  with  a  chaplet. 
Hi. 


chapter 

chaponrnated  (sha-por'na-ted),  a.  [<  chaptmr- 
«(«/)  +  -ate'i  +  -nT*.]  In  Act.,  charged  with  a 
cbapottrnet:  said  of  the  escutcheon  or  ordinary 
upon  which  the  chapournet  is  charged. 

chaponrnet  (sha-por'net),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
F.  •cAn;w*roBne-f,  dim.  of  chaperon,  u  hood :  see 

'i  i  ■  ■  .  ]    In  her.,  a  bearing  consisting  of  a 

part  cut  off  from  an  ordinary, 
as  the  chief,  and  bounded  by  a 
curved  line,  as  if  in  partial  "re- 
semblance of  a  hood.  Thus,  the 
Illustration  shows  argent  an  a  chief 
vert,  a  chapoumet  ermine.  Cha- 
pournet  crested,  in  Arc,  a  chapour. 
net  having  in  the  middle  a  secondary 
or  minor  curve  alao  convex  It  la  ex, 
Idained  aa  the  representation  of  a  hood 


ill 


t— Chapournet 

chapoumet  with 
wnward.    It  la 
tly.  and  then 


*w.    .  ' •  " ^ " 


Auxiliary  Chaplain,  an  assistant  to  a  pariah  priest — 
Cath*dr-tl  chaplain,  formerly,  an  ecclesiastic  appointed 
to  perform  the  functions  of  a  non'reaident  canon,  a  prae* 
lice  clievked  by  the  Council  of  Trent.—  Episcopal  chap- 
lain, an  eo  leslasttc  who  onVlate*  In  the  chapel  ol  a  htah- 
op,  an,|  who  now  generally  serves  as  the  private  stx  ieury 
of  the  hlsbup 

chaplaincy  (chap'lan-ai),  n.  [<  chaplain  +  -cy.j 
The  office,  poet,  station,  or  incumbency  of  a 
chaplain. 

The  thaplaincD  waa  refused  to  me  and  given  to  Dr. 
Lambert.  Svift,  Letters. 


He  (Manriee)  held  at  the  aorne  lime  the  chaplaincy  of 

Lincoln's  Inn. 


chaplainry  (chap'14n-ri), 
Same  an  chaplaincy. 


incv  of 

Kncvc.  Brit.;  XV.  ffiM. 

[<c*apfai»-t--ry.] 


.plainiiblp  (chap'Un-ahip),  n.    [<  chaplain 
~*tiip.]    1.  The  office  or  post  of  a  chaplain. 
The  Bethesrla  of  some  knight's  dtapiaituhip  where  they 
taring  grace  to  his  good  cheer.  Milton,  Colasterion. 

2.  The  possession  or  revenue  of  a  chapel, 
chaplet,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  chaple,  chappie,  chaiple, 
chapel,  tuple,  a  felling  of  timber,  the  violent 
shock  of  battle,  battle,  carnage,  <  chapter, 
chanpler,  chappeler,  ehappeller,  chaNer,  capeler, 
strike  violently,  cnt  down,  cut  to  pieces,  fight 
with,  mod.  F.  chapcler,  chip  or  rasp  bread,  F. 
dial,  chapter,  chdpler,  chapter,  chapla,  cut  to 
pieces,  <  Ml*,  eapvlarc,  cut,  cut  off,  cut  up,  per- 
haps an  aeeom.  freq.  of  cappare,  coppare,  co- 
pare,  cut.  chop,  of  Teut.  origin :  see  c*o;<l.] 
The  violent  shock  of  battle;  battle;  carnage. 


gree  n  with  wreathy  Imp. 
.icwnsjr.  Flight  of  the  Uucli 

Chapla  (ehap'let),  n  [Dim  of  chaiKl;  ef. 
ML.  capelleta.]   A  small  chapel  or  shrine. 

That  la  the  chapUt  where  that  image  of  vour  false  god 
.  .  .  was  enshrined  or  dwelt.    Hammond,  On  Acta  vll.  4i 

chapman  (chap'man),  n. ;  pi.  chapmen  (-men). 
[<  SlE.  chapman, ctepman, <  AS.  cedpman,  alsoin 
umlauted  forms  cepc-,  cvpe-,  ejp-man  (=  OFries. 
kdpman,  kopman  =  1).  koopman  —  OHO.  chouf- 
man.  Mil*},  kemfman,  (i.  kau/mann  =  Ieel.  kattp- 
madhr  —  Hw.  kopman  =  Dan.  kjobmand),  a  buyer 
or  seller,  a  merchant,  <  cedp,  a  bargain,  trade, 
+  man,  man:  see  cheap,  n,  (and  cf.  chap4-,  r.), 
and  man.  Hence,  by  abbr.,  chap*,  q.  v.]  If.  A 
merchant;  a  trader;  a  dealer. 

Thcr  weore  rAsrnnen  I  clioae  the  clioffare  to  prelse. 

fieri  J'Uneman  (A),  V.  17i. 
A  eompanye  of  chapmen  rlche. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  L  s7. 
Fair  Momed,  you  do  a*  chapmen  do, 
lMs]irai>e  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy, 

SAn*.,T.  andO.,lv.  1, 

9.  An  itinerant  merchant;  a  peddler. 

r.LL 

Not  like  a  petty  chapman,  by  re  telle,  but  like  a  great 
marc  haul,  by  wholesale.   Afnrston,  Dutch  Coviteamn,  I.  « 

The  rest  of  the  trade  of  the  country  was  In  the  handa  of 
the  cAajnrwin,  or  aatwunan.  who  Journeyed  from  hall  to 
hall,  J.  IL  (J rem,  Cem].  at  Bag.,  p.  *2i 

chapmanhoodt  (chap'man-hnd),  n.  [ME.  chap- 
manhotle,  <  chapman  +  -tode,  -hood.]  The  con- 
dition of  a  chapman  or  tradesman;  mercantile 
business;  trade. 

chapmanryt  (chap ' man -ri),  n.  [ME.  cAop- 
manrye;  <  chapman  +  -ry.]  Trade;  business; 
custom.    Vatholicon  Anglieum,  1483. 

He  Is  moderate  in  his  prices,  .  .  .  which  geta  him  much 
chapmanry.     fiorument,  dated  1091  (Archorol.,  XII.  1111). 

chapmanwaret,  «.  [ME.,  <  chapman  +  irare'.') 
Merchandise,    fatkalican  Angllcnm,  14X1. 
chap-money  (chap'mmi'i),  n.    (<  fA«;r*  + 
moseH.'l  A 


It  to  rise  In  the  i 
reversed.  In  her. 
the  convex  curve 
upon  the  field  dire 

cloak  or  cope  hanging  down  the  back. 

chappet,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  chape. 

chappi  (sha-pa'),  a,  [F.,  <  ehappe,  chape,  a 
chape:  see  chape.]  In  her.,  having  a  chape  or 
boterol :  said  of  the  scabbard  of  the  sword,  the 
tincture  being  mentioned:  as,  a  sword  scab- 
barded  red,  chappi  or.   Also  chaped. 

chappie  (ehap'i),  ti.   See  cAoppyS. 

chappin  (chap'in),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  chopm. 

chapplngl  (chap'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  chapi.] 
( J  round  full  of  chinks  and  crevices,  arising  from 
drought.  HalliMclt. 

chappy1  (ehap'i),  a.  [<  cAapl  +  -yl.]  Full  of 
chaps;  cleft.  Also  written  choppy.  Shak. 

chappy-,  chappie  (ehap'i),  n.  A  familiar  or 
affected  diminutive  of  chap*. 

chapraa  (cha-pras'),  ».  [Hind,  ehaprat,  a  plate 
worn  on  a  belt  as  a  mark  of  office ;  the  badge 
of  a  peon.]    Same  as  chnprajuy. 

chapt.  Another  spelling  of  chapped,  past  par- 
ticiple of  cAapl. 

chapter  (ehap'ter),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  alao 
chapiter,  occasionally  chapt  tic.  <  ME.  chapiter, 
rhapiture.  chapitre,  <  OF.  chapitre  (F.  chapitre ) 
for  'chapitle,  cttpitlc,  <  L.  capttulnm,  a  chapter 
of  a  book,  in  ML.  also  a  synod  or  council,  dim. 
of  caput  (capit-),  a  head :  see  chapiter*,  capital*, 
which  are  doublets  of  chapter.']  1 .  A  division 
or  section,  usually  numbered,  of  a  book  or 
treatise :  as,  Genesis  contains  fifty  chap  tern. 
Abbreviated  c,  ch.,  or  cAtip. 

Of  the  whlcho  he pu lore  la  wry-tea  more  largely  at  the 

hegronynge  of  this  ehaptrc. 

Sir  K.  Gupl/orde,  l^  lgrymage,  p.  tt. 

2.  The  council  of  a  bishop,  consisting  of  the 
canons  or  prebends  and  other  ecclesiastics  at- 
tached to  a  collegiate  or  cathedral  church,  and 
presided  over  by  a  dean. 

The  archbishop  [of  York)  too,  since  Meckel's  death,  has 
been  under  n  cUiml.  so  the  chapter  Is  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

.StuMi,  Medieval  and  Modern  HavL,  p,  14S. 

3.  An  assembly  of  the  monks  in  a  monastery, 
or  of  those  in  a  province,  or  of  the  entire  order. 


I  to  MndUfarne, 
Therewith  Saint  I'uthherte 


'ere  remounted,  and  than  hc-gan  the 
>  and  crewell  and  full  mortal. 

Jferfin  (C  E.  T.  S  ).  IU.  300. 


ni'tm  i/.]     A  sum  abatenl  or  given  buck 
seller  on  receiving  payment.    (Prov.  Eii| 
chapote  (Hp.  prom,  cha-tio'ta),  «.  TMex.l 
Mexican  name  for  the  black  ] 
pyrut  Texana. 


A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict 

Scatl,  Marmlnn,  IL  «. 
Tt  was  and  la  the  common  practice  of  monks  to  aaaemble 
every  morning  to  hear  u  chapter  of  the  rale  read,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Both  the  meeting  Itself  and  the  place 
of  meeting  gradually  obtained  the  name  of  rapllulumor 
chapter  from  this  practice.  The  easemldy  of  the  monks 
of  one  monastery  being  thus  designated  "(he  chapter.' 
It  la  rosy  to  understand  that  assemblies  of  all  the  monks 
In  any  province,  or  of  tho  whole  order,  came  to  be  called 
•'  provincial "  or  "  general  "  chapters  A  general  chapter, 
In  the  case  of  most  of  the  orders,  la  held  once  In  three 
yean.  Cat  A  Diet. 

4.  The  place  in  which  the  business  of  the 
chapter  of  a  cathedral  or  monastery  is  con- 
ducted; a  chapter-house. — 6.  A  name  given  to 
the  meetings  of  certain  organized  orders  and 
societies :  as,  to  bold  a  chapter  of  the  (iarter,  or 
of  the  College  of  Arms. — 8.  A  branch  of  some 
society  or  brotherhood,  usually  consisting  of  the 
members  resident  in  one  locality:  aa,  the  grand 
chapter  at  the  royal  order  of  Kilwinning;  a 
chapter  of  a  college  fraternity.—  7.  A  decretal 
epistle.  .iylife.—8.  A  place  where  delinquents 
receive  discipline  and  correction.  Ayiijte.— 
Chapter  of  accidents,   (a)  A  aerie,  of  chance.  ;  chance 


Let  us  trust  to  time  and  the  chapter  of  accident*. 

Smollett. 

(6)  A  series  of  mishap*  ;  a  sacceasion  of  mischance.. 

The  chapter  of  knowledge  It  a  very  short,  hot  the  chap- 
ter o,f  accident*  Is  a  very  long  one, 

lAml  fhetterjteU,  letter  to  s  Dayrollca.  Feb.  1(1, 17M. 

To  read  fms)  a  chapter,  t.  ■  reprove  (one)  earnestly ;  rcp- 
To  the  end  of  tn«  chapter,  throughout:  to 
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[<  chapter, 
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after  F. 
of 

',».]  It. 
It;  correct; 


the  sod ;  wholly ;  •ottnly ;  to  tho  c low,  u  of  life  or  of  a 
eourw  of  action, 
chapter  (chap'ter),  c  t 
chapitrcr  (<  chapitre),  ropi 
the  whole  chapter.  censure :  sot- 
To  bring  to  book;  tax  with  a 
censure. 

He  more  than  once  arraigns  him  for  the  Inconstancy  of 
hit  Juilgment,  auil  rAaiger*  even  hii  own  Arntus  on  the 
tame  bead.  ItrpXn,  Char,  of  folj  hint. 

2.  To  arrange  or  divide  into  chapters,  as  a  lit- 
erary composition.  [Hare.] 
chaptoral  (chap'ter-«l),  a.    [<  chapter  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chapter  of  a  religious  body, 
au  order,  or  a  society. 

There  was  hcM  at  IHJoii  only  one  out  of  the  twenty. three 
chapter*  [Order of  the  Oohlen  KleiH.e^whkh  tm.kj.laee 


026 

And  dnvwie  hfct  swerd*  prively. 
That  the  childe  were  not  war 
Ar  be  had  done 


A-  anil  C,  iv.  IS, 

f  SO  1MI  II  II  |  -  '1-htM' 


r  Papal 

obligation  nlcha,.urat  elections.  .V,  UNj^fttoter.,  X.  81 

chapter-house  (ehap'ter-houg),  «.  [<  ME. 
cha/Atre-hou*,  also  ehapitcl-houx ;  <  chapter  + 
htiu/w.}  A  building  attached  to  a  cathedral  or 
religious  house  in  which  the  chapter  meets  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  chapterhouses  are  of 
different  form*,  some  being  parallelograms,  woie  octag- 
onal, and  other*  decagonal.  Many  have  a  vestibule,  and 
crypt*  are  frequently  found  under  tlinu,  chapter-In  .uses 
serving  not  unfrequcntly  a*  burial-places  for  clerical  dig- 
nitaries. Many  arc  aiming  the  moat  notable  monuments 
of  medieval  architecture.    See  cut  under  rdoWdrixf. 


lit  maid  thai  mllka, 
And  doea  the  mcam-st  ataww. 

Intellectual  ability  I*  not  au  common 
a  gift  that  it  should  l»  allowed  to  run  to  watte  iiiun  mere 
tukn.llcraft*  and  chum.  Hurley.  I'Dlversltlcs. 

char1,  chare1  (char,  chSr),  r. ;  pret.  and  t>p. 
charred,  chared,  ppr.  charring,  charing.  [<  ME. 
charren,  cherrcn,  also  charrn,  chrren',  <  AS.  ccr- 
ren,  cUrran,  cyrran,  orig.  eerran,  turn,  return,  = 
OFries.  Ifra  —  MD.  ierrn,  D.  keercn  =  LG. 
terra  —  OHO.  rirraa,  cheren.keran,  keren,  chcr- 
ran,  cherren,  MHO.  kfrcn,  0.  kchrcn,  turn,  re- 
turn: see  cAnri,  raarei,  ».  For  the  senses  ef. 
turn  and  «■<•«</.]  I.  fran*.  If.  To  turn;  give 
another  direction  to. 


Naicnat  [Sntanl  our  wal  w  ill  ckam  ; 
Forthl  hehoue*  na  be  wain? 
That  we  ga  Id  na  wra 


2f.  To  lead  or  drive. 


p.  to. 


The  lorde  hy  in  rkanyit  to  a  c 
Sir  Oatsayiw  ««d  (Ae  tirctn  Km.jht  (K,  K.  T.  S.X  L 


mighty  Abbey,  whose  cAn;ifer-A..K»»  plays  an  great 
In  the  growth  of  the  restored  freedom  of  England. 
R.  A.  Prtcmau,  Norman  (.Vimine*!,  II.  33:1. 
In  13S2  the  eAa/rfer  Acute  U  regarded  aa  the  chamber  of 
the  comiuont.  St «***.  Const.  Blal.  (2d  e*L),  I  74». 

chapter-lands  (ehap'ter-landz),  n.  pi.  Lands 
belonging  to  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral,  etc. 

ChapUa  (ehnp'ti-8),  n.  [NL.  (Hodgson,  1837); 
from  a  nativo  name.]  A  genus  of  drongo- 
8hrikes,  of  tho  family  lMernritla,  The  tall  u  t..ikn.| 
anil  liaa  only  10  re. -trice* ;  the  plumage  ha»  a  acaly  or  »pan- 
gl-  -I  »!•:»•  mm  .  .lit  ■  I'  I!.,  met  ill  ••  In-:  i  ..•  tin  I  M 
Hie  feather*  ;  and  define  frontal  plumule*  are  extended  on 
111*  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  Tbei 
cle».  a*  C.  »««,  <h  mnlanrnnt.  and  C. 
Ing  throughout  India.  Burma,  Uie 
Malay  pcnliuuta,  Sumatra,  Honieo, 
and  fonnoaa.  AU.  called  fnpap- 
trnu  i  Hodgson,  l.su)  and  £u<.?iho- 
irfea  (Sundevall.  ISJi), 

chaptrel  (chap '  trel),  n. 
[Dim.  of  cAnpifcr1.]  The 
capital  of  a  pdlar  or  pilas- 
ter which  supports  an  arch: 
more  commonly  called  fag* 
pwt. 

chapwoman  (ehan '  wum  '- 
an),  n. ;  pi.  rXrij>ir»ntrN 
(-wim'en).  [<  chap,  as  in 
chapman,  +  iroman.J  A 
woman  who  buys  and  sells;  a  female  trader. 
MaMingiY.  TRare.] 
char',  chare'  (char,  chir),  n.  [<  ME.  char, 
charr,  chcr,  chcrre,  pi.  rharre*,  chores,  also 
chare,  chcre,  pL  c*ar<w,  chere*  (the  form  chare 
being  duo  rather  to  the  verb  form  chare),  a  par- 
ticular time,  a  particular  thing  to  do,  also, 
rarely,  a  turn  or  turning.  <  AS.  cerr,  cierr,  cirr, 
cyrr,  m.,  a  particular  time,  a  particular  thing 
to  do,  an  affair  (with  short  vowel, but  orig.  long, 
cerr),  =  MD.  D.  Iwr,  m.,  a  turn,  circuit,  tour, 
time,  —  Ml/},  kcre.  LO.  ker,  f.,  a  turn,  direction, 
e  OHO.  c*«r,  MHO.  ker,  m.,  also  OHO.  rAcVii, 
MHO.  bra,  f.,  O.  kchr,  t.,  a  turn,  turning,  di- 
rection; not  found  in  Seand.  or  OotJiie.  See 
ehar\  chare1,  r.  In  tho  sense  of  'a  particular 
thing  to  do,  a  job.'  the  word  exists  also  in  the 
form  cA»re,  formerly  also  spelled  chaar,  with 
a  var.  ehoor,  also  sfielled  chever,  early  mod.  E. 
c,  pointing  to  a  ME.  "chore  or  'chore.  See 
!,  n.  Hence  in  conip.  ajar  tar'aehar;  cf. 
,]    It.  A  turn. 

Thaunc  be  maketll  llierto  char. 
BfMvity.  I.  <A3  (Old  Eng.  MlacelUny,  ed.  Hotr]*). 
2t.  A  particular  time. 

The  thlidde  time  riht  alto,  and  [the]  feortlle  ekerrr.  4 
t«  vlfte  cA^rr,.  A  ncrrr.  KkU,  p.  SO. 

St.  A  motion ;  an  act. 
bote  at  Cou  Ctboul  here  me  aboute. 
eknr. 

Matt  r,f  nwy  nn.l  S>mt,  1.  l.'J  (Utlr.  twins  atlrlb.  to 
[Walter  Mane*.  «l.  Wngbt,  p.  3S4). 
While  thou  boldes  mete  in  moutlte,  be  war 
Todrvhke.  that  U  mi  llouesl  ■■liar. 
-  ,  for-lmlet  hit. 
bon  may  1m-  elM*.  t  at  that  t.yt 

tov,.  ft-*  (K.  r.  t.  s.x  p.  see. 
4.  [In  this  use  regularly,  in  the  U.  S.,  chore: 
see  etym.l  A  particular  lliine  to  do;  a  single 
piece  of  work;  a  job;  in  the  plural,  miscellane- 
ous jolw;  work  done  by  the  day.    See  eAorrl. 

,  no  for  ITTtat  ttor  of  twsise, 

led-'wrtghtx  p.  Ml. 


I  to  our  cm 
•  the  crowe. 

Oresfry  AttwtcnVw,  p.  SS5. 

3.  To  stop  or  turn  back:  in  this  sense  only 
chare.    [North.  Eng.] 

CAtsryn,  or  geyiKrcopyn  Irar.  a  j*n  W..«rfynl.  slsto. 

/•romjif.  Parr  ,  70. 

4.  To  separate  (chaff)  from  the  grain:  in  this 
sense  only  chare.  [Pro v.  Eng.]  —  0.  [SeecMri, 
chare*.  ».,  4,  and  cf.  chore1,  r.]  To  do;  per- 
form; execute. 

Alt*  ehar'd  when  ho  ts  gone. 
Plrtcher  {and  another).  Two  Noblo  " 

IX  iNfraim.  If.  To  turn ; 

fie  .'harjc  a^eiu  ao 


1IL1 


111-  182. 

2 1 .  To  go ;  wend. 

Tharvoro  anan  to  hire  ditnU 
thr..«tle. 

M  and  Xightingalt,  L  \tm. 
hem  bom  to  fares 

•n.l  chlldre  tin-then  [thence]  charrn. 
(tenuit  mid  f;»Hf>u  (E.  K  T.  8.X  L  1«11. 

3.  [In  this  sense  usually  chare.']  To  work  in 
the  house  of  another  by  the  day ;  do  chares  or 
chores;  do  small  jut*. 

"  Mother  goes  out  eAnri'iw,  »lr."  replle.1  the  girt. 

TWavr*!*,  The  <  urate's  Walk. 

char2  (char),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  charred,  ppr. 
charring.  [Due  to  rA<ir-  in  charcoal,  rather 
than  to  char1,  ME.  canrrrn.  turn,  return,  which 
does  not  occur  in  ME.  in  a  sense  connected  with 
that  of  c*<ir2.  See  cAnr*-*  and  charcoal.]  1.  To 
burn  or  reduce  to  charcoal. 
A  way  of  charring  tea  coal  wherein  It  It  in  about  three 
lea*  .  .  .  brought  to  charcoal. 

/J..y(V.  Works,  II.  141. 

2.  To  burn  tho  surface  of  more  or  less:  as,  to 
cAar  the  inside  of  a  barrel  (a  process  regularly 
employed  for  some  purposes) ;  tho  timbers  were 
badly  chamil. -Bvil  .*ee*»reA. 
Char^  (char),  n.  [See  char?,  r.,  and  cAtirawii'.] 
Charcoal. 

The  tun  Itaelf  will  become  odd  as  a  rlndcr.  dead  at  a 
burued-out  char.  ff,  W.  It  arrcn,  Aitronoroy,  p.  21 . 

A  filter  t«  a  I4g  Iron  dntm  containing  ten  thonaatid 
pound*  of  animal  l«ne  lil»ek.  The"eAar  '  mutt  he  washed 
with  hoi  water  every  two  .lap  and  dried  In  a  kiln. 

The  Oufury,  XXXV.  Hi 

char'*  (char),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  charrnl,  ppr. 
<-Aurri«<7.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps  a  par- 
ticular use  of  char1  or  rA<rr-.]  In  building,  to 
hew;  work,  as  stone.    Oxfonl  Gliuamry. 

char*  (char),  h.  [Formerly  also  written  rAnrr, 
cAdrc,  <  Gael,  ctara  =  Ir.  guar,  red,  blood-col- 
ored; cf.  Gael,  and  Ir.  nor,  blood.  The  \V. 
name  is  f»r;n<rA,  lit.  ml -bellied.  <  for.bellv,  + 
cocA,  red.]  A  fish  of  the  family  Sat/uomd*  and 


•  nd.y.  I  to  He-  I 


l:il-'lt>lo-l 
I  aaU  thou  til. 


Char,  or  i 

it-™  Report  o(l;  s -FitM 


charaditld 

one  generally  rerooniird  specie*  In  Europe,  .SaVndinuj 
aipinui,  the  common  red  char,  formerly  railed  Smlmo 
™Mo,  of  which  Uie  to  called  Windermere  char  and  Uie 
W'elth  torgoch  or  redbelly  are  by  nMwt  coluidereil  to  he 
varieties  II  iuhabha  clear  cold  wakr»  ol  Swit/erlajid. 
Ilenuany.  Scandinavia,  and  ilreat  BriUin  The  American 
char  nearvM  the  Kur.*|K«n  Is  kivown  at  the  Hannvity  lakt 
(In  Maine)  froof,  .-Mifcfmu*  otriMltwi.  Tho  Kl..el>erg  char 
of  an  tic  America  l»  s",  .trrturtu.  Tlie  common  American 
hnuk-trout,  S./nntinalu,  w  alto  a  char.  Churn  arc  among 
the  mo*t  beautiful  and  d.llckius  of  tlte  salmon  faiuily. 
The)' are  dlttlngulthed  fn.m  the  true  tnjuU  t.y  having  the 
vomer  iioit-tluiprd  and  without  teeth  In  Its  shaft.  Tha 
cobtrs  alt.,  are  t  htractcriKtl- . 

char-'t,  chare  H,  n.  [ME.,  also  eharre,  an  aasibi- 
lated  form  of  curl,  q.  v.]    A  car;  a  chariot. 

About  lilt  char  ther  wellten  white  alauna 

CAancer.  Knight  ■  Tale.  L  1280. 
(Slie]  poate*  owto  of  the  palette  with  alio  hlr  price  mty- 

in  a  cAarre  thay  chese  hlr  the  waves, 
.tfortc  ^IrtAtire  (E.  L  T.  s.),  L  JB1T. 
n.it  ferre  fr..me  Jordan,  la  the  place  where 
wa*  rauyathed  Into  hen)  n  in  a  gold* 
chart.  Sir  JL  Quy^onU,  P)-|grynkage,  p,  42. 

char"  (char),  adv.  and  a.  [Short  for  *arA<»r 
for  a)ar:  see  ajar.]  Ajar.  Halliuell.  [North. 
Eng.] 

char7  (char),  n.    [Appar.  a  particular  use  of  F. 
cAor,  a  car,  wagon.]    An  old  wine-measure.  In 
Geneva  it  was  about  MS  United  States  gallons, 
char"*  (char),  ».    [E.  Ind.]   An  island  or  sand- 
bank formed  in  a  stream. 

Tlie  irreat  Indian  rivers,  therefore,  not  only  supply  new 
ground  by  depoaiting  eAors  or  islanda  In  their  beds,  etc. 

U".  IT.  Mi, i. fee.  Tlte  Indian  Empire,  p.  44, 
The  gradual  formation  of  rAnr*  and  lairs  of  sand  in  the 
tipper  part  of  It*  |  tin-  ltrahmaputra*|  course  has  diverted 
tlie  main  volume  of  water  into  the  present  channel  of  the 
Jamuna.  Eiuyc.  Ilrit.,  XV.  2W.. 

Ohara1  (ka'rt),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  x"^  deliglit, 
<  xaipMv,  rejoice.]  1.  A  genus  of  cellular 
cryptogamous  plants,  natural  order  Character 
(which  see).  They  grow  in  pools  and  alow  streams, 
rooting  In  the  ground  and  growing  erect.  Some  tpectea, 
a*  rharajirtuia,  when  taken  out  of  the  water  emit  a  very 
disagreeable  otlor.  like  that  of  anlphurrtcd  hv.1r.«vi>. 
They  occur  all  over  the  world,  but  chiclty  In  telnpcraU 
coiuitriea. 

2.  fl.  c]  A  plant 

of  this  genus. 
0hara'J  (ka'rii),  n. 

The  name  of  the 

southernmost  of 

tlie  two  hounds  in 

the  constellation 

Canes  Venatici. 
char-a-bancsi shttr- 

ii-boh'),  a.  [F.cAar- 

d -bancs :   char,  a 

car ;  <t,  with ;  banc*, 

benches:  see  car1, 

bank1,  and  fVitrA.] 

A  long  antl  light 

vehicle  furnished 

with  transverse 

seats,  and  general- 
ly open  at  the  sides 

or   inclose*!  with 

curtains.  Some- 
times rA/irrtoHisr.  c*«r» /»»*«*. 
We  weir  nwt  by  a  sort  of  char^i djaawm  c/t  American 

wagon,  with  three  teats,  one  beldnd  the  .hImt.  til  facing 

the  hiwt         La-lit  Hrattrf,  Voyage  of  Sunlmam,  I.  xlv. 

Oharacea  (kA-rft'se-e),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  f  'Anra  + 
-ncrvr.]  A  small  grntip  of  submerged  chlorophyl- 
beartng  cryptogamous  plants,  nearly  related  to 
the  algtu  ami  consisting  of  slender-jointed  sterna 
which  bearwhorlsof  leaves  at  regular  intervals. 
Tlie  leave*  bear  leaflets  and  the  orgnut  of  fmctlflcation. 
Tile  anlberldla  are  tpherieid  bodies  (t,mpr*ed  externally 
of  eight  triangular  shield-shaped  tegmenta,  inclining  a 
great  number  of  lllnuietiia.  In  each  joint  or  cell  ..I  the 
latter  h  litiidiiced  one  nJithen.toi.1  coiled  spirally.  The 
<-*r)i.igoiiliiro  con«HU  of  a  central  cell  which,  after  fi-rtill- 
ntl.ni.  heca.nm  tho  fruit  and  i«  liiebwed  by :,  cells  twitted 
t|srally  around  it.  Ilie  siiecies  are  utually  grouped  in 
two  families,  each  containing  iwo  genera.  In  tile  Cha- 
rt*, represented  by  CAoni,  tlie  stem  and  leaves  arc  swne- 
times  .uvered  with  a  eortleal  lajer  of  cells  and  are  wune- 
times  naked.  Tlie  leaves  an-  In  wlmrls  of  from  6  to  12.  and 
tlie  kafiela are  alwaj-s  one  ca  lled.  In  .Vi'fetfctr.  repre»t  iile.l 
by  yilclla.  the  stems  are  never  cortlcale.1.  and  the  leaflet* 
are  In  whi.tls  id  fn-m  f.  I.,  *,  ami  oft,  n  inere  than  one- 
cell.  . I  The  ,  lr.  nlati.ni  of  the  protoplasm  Is  easily  ob- 
aencl  In  the  rella  of  many  Character  Several  spi-cies  are 
Inrnisted  with  lime  and  are  very  brittle, 

characeous  fka  ra'shius),'  a.    In  bof.,  belong- 
ing to  or  resembling  the  Characra: 
characin  kar'a-sin),  ,,.    A  flsh  of  the  family 
Chnracinida. 
Characina  (kar-a-si'ne),  it.  pi.    Same  as  f  'An- 

rarinimr. 
charadne  (kar'a-sin).  a.    Of  or 
the  t'haraeinina-  or  i  haracinida: 


genus  SalrcliHH*.      Ail  the  species  were  formerly  J^Jj*?™***0 « J*******  ,    , , 
rang«l  In  (he  genus  .Wmo,  and  u  veral  hsli«  which  are  Characlnld  (ka-raa  l-nid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
prope»ly  char*  are  called  salmon  or  trout-   There  u  but    ilv  f  haracinuUe. 


Characinid» 
Characinids  (kar-a-sin'i-de), 


L  n.  pi.  [NI,., 
ily  of  pleetospo 


Chitracinus  +  -idir.]  A  family  of"  pleetogpon- 
dylous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genua  Chttraaittut. 

The  body  It  scaly ;  Ul«  bend  is  Diked  ;  the  Upper  jaw  la 
formed  ley  the  iiiternsaiilbu-ies  in  the  middle  and  th« 
raaiillanos  laterally  ;  the  pyloric  appendages  arc  more  or 
leu  numerous ;  and  the  air-bladder  U  divided  limnav-nrlr 
into  two  portions.  An  adipose  Ilu  U  generally  developed, 
and  there  are  no  naeiidolicanchU*.  The  species  arc  Inhab- 
lunu  o»  the  freah  water*  of  Africa  and  tropical  America, 
and  are  very  numcrooa. 

Characinlna  (kar'a-ai-iii'ne),  it.  pi     rNL..  < 
Chanietnus  +  -iaar.]    A  subfamily  of  characi- 
noid  fishes  to  which  different  limits  Jiavo  been 
assigned.    Also  Charadnce. 
characinoid  ( k  u r  a-ai-noid),  a. and  n.  [<  Chara- 
ctnu*  +  -ou/.l  L  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cheiracinidas. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Charaeinitkr. 
Oharacinua  (kar-a-si'nua),  n.   [NL.  (Laccpedc, 
1803),  <  (Jr.  .tapaf  (xapa*-),  a  sea-fish,  perhaps 
the  rud;  a  jwirtieular  use  of  A'o^iaf,  a  pointed 
stake,  <  .ropanom-,  make  sharp  or  pointed.  See 
character.]    A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the 
family  Characinulat. 
charactt  (kar'aki),  n.   [A  restored  spelling  of 
ME.  caract,  caracte,  carcct,  a  mark,  <  OF.  ro- 
ute =  Pr.  caractn,  shortened  from  L. 
character.]  A  character;  a  dis- 
tinctive mark. 

Even  ao  may  Angcto, 
In  all  bin  dressings,  charade,  titles,  forma, 
Be  an  arch-vlllaln.  Shak.,  M,  for  M„  v.  1. 

character  (kar'ak-ter),  «.  [<  ME.  caractrr  (usu- 
ally shortened  caract,  a  mark :  see  charact)  =  F. 
caracterc  =  Bp.  car  deter  =  Pg.  caracter,  charac- 
ter =  It.  carattere  =  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  karaktcr, 
<  L.  character,  <  Gr.  xaPa*TVP,  prop,  an  instru- 
ment for  marking  or  graving,  commonly  a  mark 
engraved  or  impressed,  a  figure,  any  distinctive 
mark,  a  personal  feature,  peculiar  nature  or 
character,  <  rovwow.y,  furrow,  scratch,  en- 
grave] 1.  A  mark  made  by  cutting,  stamping, 
or  engraving,  as  on  stone,  metal,  or  other  hard 
material ;  hence,  a  mark  or  figure,  written  or 
printed,  and  used  to  communicate  thought,  as 
in  the  formation  of  words;  a  letter,  figure,  or 
aign. 

He  I  Dante]  is  the  very  man  .  .  .  who  haa  read  the  duaky 
character*  on  the  portal  within  which  there  la  no  hup*. 

Maeaulay.  Milton. 
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and  acquired  ethical  traita  which  give  to  a  per- 
son his  moral  individuality. 

A  thtracitr,  or  thai  which  distinguishes  one  man  from 
all  others,  cannot  be  supposed  to  consist  of  one  particular 
virtue,  or  vice,  or  passion  only ;  lml  it  ia  a  composition  of 
qualities  which  am  Dot  contrary  to  one  another  in  the 
same  person.  Uryicn,  Criticism  In  Tragedy. 

A  character  Is  only  formed  through  n  man's  conscious 
presentation  to  himself  of  objects  as  his  food,  as  that  in 
which  ilia  self-satisfaction  is  to  he  found. 

T.  //.  (inert,  Prolegomena  to  Ethlca,  (  108. 

6.  The  moral  qualities  assigned  to  a  person 
by  repute ;  the  estimate  attached  to  an  individ- 
ual by  the  community  in  which  in-  lives ;  good 
or  bad  reputation  ,  standing :  as,  a  character 
for  veracity  or  mendacity. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  have  a  very  had  character, 
especially  the  military  men,  and  among  them  particularly 
the  janizaries.       Poctxkc,  Description  of  the  bast,  I.  h>. 

CAarocfer  is  tho  slow-spreading  influence  ol  opinion  aris- 
ing from  the  deportment  at  a  man  in  society.  £r«h«. 

Specifically  — 7.  Good  qualities,  or  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing  them ;  good  reputation : 
a  man  of  worth  and  character. 

of  I^ppuUo^wllh^ 

but  toeaiKlvni         SAerilan/sXloi  for'scandal.  II.  i. 

There  was  a  certain  shyness  about  Ids  greeting,  quite 
different  from  his  usual  frank  volubility,  that  did  not, 
Isowever,  impreaa  us  as  any  accession  of  rAoraerer. 

Hitt  Itafle,  Argonauts,  p.  1D0. 

8.  The  qualities,  course  of  action,  or  role  ap- 
propriate to  a  given  person,  station  in  lite, 
profession,  etc. 

The  missionaries  came  her*  at  first  onder  the  character 
of  phyaiciana.        Pacockf,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  77. 
Twould  not  be  out  of  rAnmefer,  if  yon  went  In  your  own 
l'    -  SAeridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ill.  1. 

0.  Strongly  marked  distinctive  qualities  of 
auy  kind :  as,  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  rAar- 
acter. 
To 


8f.  To  ascribe  a  certain  character  to ;  eharac 
teriie;  describe. 

shea  far  from  what  I  character'-! 

Middleton  and  KtnrUy,  Spanish  Gypsy,  v.  1. 

Can-WaJdenaea. 
Fuller,  Holy  War.  p.  lib. 

3.  To  give  expression  to,  as  mental  qualities 
to  the  countenance.  [Kare.] 

rer'rf  Ida  face 
on  him.  SoulAey. 
[<  character  + 


Marti  mingled  passions  char 
Of  Here*  and  terrible  benev. 
That  1  did  tremble  aa  I  loos 


charactered  (kar'ak-t6nl),  a. 
-e<P.]    Having  a  character.  Tcnnunon. 
characterially  ( kar-ok-te'ri-al-i),  adr.  C 
teristieallv.  Ifallitccll-I'hillijtps. 
characterisation,  characterise.  Sec  charac- 

teriztttiou,  characterize. 
characterism  (kar'ak-ter-izm),  a.    [=  F.  oi- 
.    raeUrUmr,  <  L.  charactcritmus,  <  Or.  jo/witt- 
ita-  p(o.«o>,  a  characterizing,  <  xa(mmIP's"i;  char- 
as,    actori**:  see  characterize.]    I.  A  distinctive 


To  put  It  In  a  single  word,  I  think  that  ht«  |  Dry  den's] 
qualities  and  facultlea  were  in  that  rare  combination 


character.   This  gave  flavor  to  whatever  he 
—a  very  rare  quality, 

Loteeil,  Among  my  Books,  1st  aer.,  p.  7M. 

10.  An  account  or  statement  of  the  qualities  or 
peculiarities  of  a  person  or  thing ;  specifically, 
an  oral  or  a  written  statement  with  regard  to 
the  standing  or  qualifications  of  any  one,  as  a 
servant  or  an  employee. 

It  was  yiHir  rAuruWer  Out  first  commended 
Him  to  my  thoughts.       ShirUy,  Hyde  1'ark,  II.  3. 

Mr. 


I  by  a  particular  person ;  handwriting ;  any 
system  of  written,  engraved,  or  printed  sym- 
bols employed  by  a  particular  race  or  nation 
of  people  to  record  or  communicate  thought : 
as,  the  Greek  character;  the  liunic  character  ; 
the  Hebrew  character. 


She  looked  Into  an  illuminated  countenance,  whose 
e-Karactcrt  were  all  beaming,  though  the  page  lUelf  was 
doak.  Charlotte  BrotuV.  Shirley.  axiviL 

„  _  _,.  ...  '  or  transmit  in  any  EspreasiiHiseitual  to  In.  Merit  and  Vlr- 

Hence — 8.  The  peculiar  form .or  style  of  letters    tue.  Ctaremtun,  Auudilog.  (cl.  17»>.  p.  ia. 

11.  A  person ;  a  personage  >  as,  the  noble  char- 
acters of  ancient  history;  a  disreputable  char- 
acter; specifically,  one  of  the  persons  repro- 
sentod  in  a  drama,  or  in  fiction. 

In  a_  tragedy,  or  eiilck  poem,  the  hero  .  ,  ,  moat  out- 
*  of  ail  the  character!. 

ItryJtn.  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

Raecc*. 

I  went  ilown  to  the  Turkish  houses,  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  singular  character  I  met  on  lioard  tho 
steamer.  II.  Taytvr,  Lamia  of  the  Saracen,  p.  22. 

12.  A  person  of  marked  peculiarities;  an  odd 
person :  used  absolutely :  as,  he  was  a  rAflror- 
tcr. —  13f.  A  stamp  or  representation;  type. 
[Hare.] 

And  thou,  In  thy  black  shape  and  blacker  actions. 


Alas,  Malvollo,  this  Is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  t  confess,  much  Uke  the  character 
A-Aai.,T.N., 
r  you  must  frame  for  nio 


T.  1, 


',  In  your  lady  scAnrorter, 
To  such  a  prnriK  W'  as  111  tell  thee  straight 

W  and       Knight  of  Malta,  I.  S, 
_  I  will  have  his  name 

Formed  In  some  mvslic  character. 

B.  Jonmn,  Alchemist.  II.  1. 
He  .  .  .  made  notes  of  all  that  I  told  him,  in  the  quaint 
character  used  by  the  Mughrehblns,  or  Arabs  of  the  Vest, 
which  has  Qjlttlikrable^resemldjm.  e  tittw  ancient  (■idle. 

St.  A  cipher. 

For  air  H.  Sennet's  love  la  come  to  the  height,  and  his 
eonadenco,  that  he  hath  given  my  Lord  a  character,  and 
wilt  oblige  my  Lord  to  correspond  with  nun. 

Pepye,  Diary,  U.  148, 

4.  A  distinguishing  mark  or  characteristic ; 
any  one  of  the  properties  or  qualities  which 
serve  to  distinguish  one  person  or  thing  from 
others;  a  peculiarity  by  which  a  thing  roav  bo 
recognised,  described,  and  classified,  in  modem 
English  character  is  the  most  general  designation  for  that 


Being  hell's  perfect  character,  art  delighted 
To  do  what  I,  though  Infinitely  wicked, 
Tremble  to  hear,   tleau.  and  AV.,  Knight  of  Malta,  Iv.  1. 

Arabic  characters,  arrow-headed  or  cuneiform 
characters,  baptUmaJ  character,  oplatolograplilc 
characters^ctc.  See  the  adjectives.  Character-actor 
See  ortor.— Character  of  scales  and  keys.  In  m«u>ie,  the 
peculiar  quality  or  Individuality  that  is  tlwmght  to  Inhere 
In  certain  scales  and  key*.  Tliiis.  keys  having  sharps  in  the 
signature  arc  thought  hi  be  brighter  and  stronger  than 


I  "111  not  name  him, 
Nor  give  you  any  eh/trader  to  know  him. 

Beau,  and  Ft. ,  Little  French  Lawyer.  I.  3, 
Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  character,  4„d  inseparable 
companions  of  most  melancholy. 

Burton,  Annt  of  Mel.,  p.  tup. 
The  bandages  and  draperies  of  the  grave  still  imparted 
their  enamel  character  to  the  figure.     Foe,  Tales,  I.  4417, 
The  importance,  for  classification,  of  trilling  ^Aurarfers. 

"  i  an  their  being  correlated  with  several 
t  of  mare  or  less  lni|Hirtance. 

/Mrieta,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  ,TB7. 

5.  The  combination  of  properties,  qualities,  or 
peculiarities  which  distingtushes  one  person  or 

U>  of  persons  or  things,  from 
y,  the  sum  of  the  inherited 


those  having  lists  ;  and  certain  uiiMxUar*  as  id  to  be  more 
appropriately  eipres.e.1  by  certain  keys  than  by  others. 
The  evlstence  of  such  tllllerences,  ctccpt  so  far  as  they  re- 
suit  from  the  inequality  of  the  voice  or  an  accideulal  or 
traditional  Irregulnrlly  of  tuning,  Is  denied  by  many  mu- 
sicians.—Derivative  character,  a  character  that  is  de- 
din-lble  from  another.  Generic  character,  a  mark  .lis 
tin«uUhlng  geiiem.- Musical  characters,  the  .-..oven 
tionnl  forms  or  marks  used  for  signs  of  clefs,  notes,  re*U, 
etc.-Eeal  character,  >  graphical  sign  which  siguim  * 
sometliing  dlrivtty  and  Idevigriiphicnlly.  and  not  idiom-tl- 
cally  or  by  rcpresenUng  a  *|..ken  word  or  speech:  also, 
a  complete  system  of  six  h  signs  serving  as  a  written 
language.  8peclflc  character,  a  >|h  i  itU-  difference  ;  a 
Insrk  disllllgilishing  species  -Syn.  4.  I'harneteriitic.  At- 
trihute.vtc.  S«.  quality—  6.  DThp.  »lt  Ion.  turn.  Iielit,  con- 
stitntton. 

character  (kar'ak-tcr,  fonmrlv  ka-rnk'ter). 
r.  /.  [<  character, «.]  1 .  To  engrave ;  inscribe ; 
write. 

Show  me  one  scar  cAiieiicfcrVl  on  thv  skin. 

Shak..  i  Hen.  VI.,  111.  1 


The  characteriem  of  an  hontsl  man:  He  looks  not  to 
wliat  he  might  do,  hut  what  be  should. 

Hp.  Hall,  Characters- 
simplicity  in  discourse,  and  Ingenuity  In  all  pretences 
and  transactions,  become  the  charaeterimu  of  ctirlatlan 
men.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (od.  1838),  L,  Pre*. 

St.  A  description  of  the  character  or  pecu- 
liarities of  a  person  or  thing;  a  charocteriza- 


B.  Jvwm,  The  Sew  Inn,  Dramatis  Person*. 

characteristic  (kar'ak-te-ris'tik),  n.  and  n. 
[=  F.  caractrrUtique  =  8p"  earactcrutico  —  Pg. 
caracteriHttco  =  It.  curattcrvtticn  ■=  D.  karakte- 
rixtiek  =  Sw.  htrtiktc ritttik  (cf.  G.  karakteruttiteh 
-  Dan.  karakteri*ti*k),  <  Gr.  xapntinipteTihoc, 
<  ra,Mirrr;niCr<v,  designate,  characterize:  see 
characterize.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to.  constitut- 
ing, or  indicating  the  character;  exhibiting  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  a  person  or  thing;  pecu- 
liar; distinctive:  as,  a  characteristic  distinc- 
tion ;  with  characteristic  generosity,  he  emptied 
his  purse. 

I  saw  the  mouldering  ruin  of  an  ahliey  overran  with  Ivy, 
and  the  taper  spire  of  a  village  church  rising  from  the 
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S.  Relative  to  a  characteristic  or  character- 
istics in  sense  11.,  2  (fc)  or  (r)  Characteristic 

angle  Of  a  curve,  In  .*..,»..  .  a  rectilinear  right-angled 
triangle,  whose  hypothermic  makes  a  part  of  the  curve, 
not  senaihlr  different  from  a  right  line.  Characteristic 
formula,  in  ina<A.,  a  f<irmnla  eipresalng  how  many  of  an 
i-waj  spread  of  figures  satisfy  any  i-foid  condition,  the 
formula  being  of  the  fonn  shown  under  II.,  S(*).-  Char- 
acteristic function  of  a  moving  system.  See  /unc- 
tion.—Characteristic  letter,  characteristic  sound 
in  imini.,  the  last  letter  or  sound  of  tli*  stem,  to  w  hlch  the 
termination  must  lie  acci.muiodiilcd,  thus  determining  or 
characlerlring  the  InNectlull  of  the  word.  Also  called  the 
eA«irwr/erufie,  cAura^frr.  or  Wewi-rAantcfer.—  Character- 
istic number,  the  number  ft  cliaracterlstirs  of  a  given 
spread  of  figures,  for  a  condition  of  a  given  dimensionality, 
Characteristic  piece,  in  wmiir,  a  composition  intend- 
ed to  depict  or  suggest  a  definite  scene,  event,  object,  or 
quality,  as  Beethoven's  "Pastoral "  Syniphony.— Charac- 
teristic problem,  the  problem  of  determining  the  char- 
acteristic numbers  of  a  given  spread  of  figures.—  Char- 
acteristic tone.  In  mumc  (a)  The  seventh  tone  of  the 
scale:  so  called  liecaiu*  It  specially  emphasizes  the  su- 

riniicy  of  the  tonic  or  key  note;  the  leading-tonr.  <t) 
any  key,  thai  tone  by  which  u  is  dlstlng  '  ' 
the  most  nearly  related  keys,  as  111*  1 ;  that  <l 
the  key  of  <l  from  thai  of  ('. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  serves  to  ( 
or  which  constitutes  or  indicates 
ter;  anything  that  distinguishes  i 
tiling  or  place  from  another;  a  ill 
ture. 

ThU  vast  Invention  eterta  itself  in  Homer  In  a  manner 
superior  to  thai  id  any  poet;  it  is  the  great  ami  incullar 
characteristic*  which  distinguishes  htm  from  all  others. 

/'ojy, 

Una  charaeterietic  of  wisdom  not  to  do  desperate 
things.  Thareau,  Walden,  p.  11. 

To  become  crystaltlreil,  flved  In  opinion  ami  mode  of 
thought,  is  to  lose  tile  gn  at  eAuraefrnsficol  life,  by  w  hich 
it  is  distinguished  from  Inanimate  nature  :  the  power  of 
adapting  itself  to  circumstances. 

H'.  A'.  Cll/ord,  Lectures,  I.  lor.. 

2.  In  math.:  (a)  [XL.  characteristica,  used  in 
this  sense  by  Henry  IiriggpR  in  leirt.]  The  In- 
dex or  integer  purt  of  an  artificial  or  Briggsian 
logarithm.  Ow  logarithm.  (6)  A  number,  one 
of  a  set  of  numbers,  u,  v,  etc.,  referring  to  an 
i-wiiy  spread  of  figures  of  a  given  kind,  nnd 
such  thut  the  number  of  these  figures  which 
satisfy  any  i-fold  condition  is  equal  to  o/i  + 
fVir  +,  etc.,  where  a,  b,  etc.,  nre  whole  numbers 
.  upon  the  nature  of  this  condition, 
definition,  given  by  Schubert  in  lsTlf,  is  a 


r;  a  distinctive  fea- 
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characteristic 

generalization  of  that  given  by  Chasten  in  1864. 
(c)  Any  number  related  in  a  remarkable  way  to 
a  figure :  a  use  of  the  term  not  allowed  by  care- 
ful writers,  (d)  A  number  referring  to  a  higher 
singularity  of  an  algebraical  curve  or  surface, 
ana  expressing  how  many  simple  singularities 
of  a  given  kind  it  replaces.  («)  The  rational 
integral  function  (in  its  lowest  terms)  whose 
vanishing  expresses  the  sat  isfaction  of  the  con- 
dition of  which  it  is  the  characteristic. — 3.  In 
philol.  See  characteristic  letter  or  sound,  above. 
— Characteristic  of  a  cubic,  in  <reo«a.,  the  Invariable 
anharmonlc  rutin  of  the  four  tangents  which  can  be  drawn 
to  a  plane  cubic  from  any  one  of  ita  awn  paint*.—  Char- 
acteristic of  a  dynamo  or  magneto-electric  ma- 
chine, a  curve  whuw  alMcuwaa  measure  the  electromo- 
tive force  or  difference  of  potential,  anil  whoso  ordinntes 
measure  the  intensity  of  the  current,  A  ahunt  dynamo 
has  two  characteristics,  the  external  ami  Internal.— Ex- 
ternal characteristic  of  a  shunt  dynamo,  a  curve 

whose  absdwa*  represent  the  illlferences  of  potential  be- 
tween the  terminals,  anil  the  ordinate*  the  Intensity  of  the 
current.  In  the  external  circuit  -  Interna  1  characteris- 
tic Of  a  ahunt  dynamo,  the  characteristic  for  the  shunt 
cireulL-SyH.  1.  Character,  Attribute,  etc.    See  quality. 

characteri8tlcal(kftr"ak-t§-ri»'ti-kal),<i.  Same 
as  characteristic.  [Rare.] 

But  the  general  beanty  ol  them  all  Is.  that  they  Mb 
Philip  Sidney',  sonnets]  are  so  iKrfectl^**roe^ie!*n^ 

characteristically  (to'ak-te-rw'ti-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a  characteristic  manner ;  in  a  manner  that 
expresses  the  character ;  distinctively. 
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„r'ak-ter-i),  h.  [<  character  +  -y.] 

1.  That  which  constitutes  or  Indicates  charac- 
ter; that  in  anything  which  indicates  its  quali- 
ties; a  character  or  characteristic. 

Here  is  a  shell ;  'tis  pearly  blank  to  me, 

Nor  marked  with  any  sign  or  ehnraetery.  KmU. 

2,  The  act  or  art  of  characterizing ;  character- 
ization by  means  of  words  or  representation. 

Faeries  use  flowers  for  their  ehanetent. 

Slutk..  ML  W.  of  W..  v.  i. 
A  third  sort  bestowed  their  time  in  drawing  out  the 
true  lineament*  of  every  virtue  and  vice,  so  lively  that 
*  ho  us  the  niedal*  might  know  the  face :  which  art  they 
slgnlllcantly  termed  charactery.      Bp.  Uali,  Charactcrr- 

charade  (sha-rad'),  n.  [F. ;  a  mod.  word  of 
unknown  origin.]  An  enigma  whose  solution  is 
a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables,  each  of  which 
is  separately  significant  in  sound,  and  which, 
an  well  as  the  whole  word,  must  be  discovered 
from  a  dialogue  or  description  in  which  it  is 
used,  or  from  dramatic  representation. 

Charade*  and  riddles  as  at  Christmas. 

,  ProL  to  Prhicess. 


charcoal -pencil 

charbon  (shar'bon),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a  coal:  see 
carbon.]  1.  A  little  black  spot  or  mark  re- 
maining after  the  large  spot  in  the  cavity  of 
the  corner-tooth  of  a  horse  is  gone.—  2.  In 
jHttholn  i 
ttrox. 


upon  charbon  (splenic  fever  or  malignant 
pustule)  had  been  suggested  by  my  studies. 

Ptuteur  (trans),  lvp.  Scl.  Mo.,  XJL  Ml. 


Each  of  i 


not  know  that  perhaps  It  Is  charaeteristientlt/  his  own. 

J.  II.  AVtrmun,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  981. 

characteriaticalness  (kar'ak-to-ris'ti-kal-nes ), 
n.  K  rharacleristictil  +  -nrss.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  characteristic. 

characterization  (kar'ak-tcr-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
characterise  +  -tttion.]  The  act  of  rharecter- 
iz  inn ;  representation  or  description  of  salient 
qualities  or  characteristics,  as  by  an  aotor, 
painter,  writer,  or  speaker.  Also  spelled  char- 
acterisation. 

".Society"  in  this  representative  town  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  somewhat  difficult  of  ttaraeteruation. 

S.  amies,  in  Merriam,  □.  7. 

Characterize  (kar'ak-tor-lz),  r.  f.;  pret.  and 
pp.  characterised,  ppr.  characterising.  [=  F. 
caracteriser  au  Sp.  Pg.  caracterisar  =r  It,  carat- 
terissare  =  D.  karakttrineren  =  (i.  karakterisiren 
=  Dan.  karakteriaere  —  Sw.  karakterisera,  <  ML. 
charaeterUare^  <  Or.  xaPaKT1f>'*t '*>  designate  by 
a  characteristic  mark,  <  x"pa*rw.  a  mark,  char- 
acter: see  character. ]  1.  To  impart  a  special 
stamp  or  character  to;  constitute  a  character- 
or  the  characteristics  of;  stamp  or  distin- 
i;  mark;  denote. 

.,  .  now  seems  to 
OatdemM,  The  Bee,  No.  i 

2.  To  doscribe  the  character  or  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  qualities  of;  describe  by  distin- 
guishing qualities. 

One  of  that  specie*  of  women  whom  you  have  eJiamc- 
U riud  under  the  name  of  Jilt*.  Spectator,  No.  sol. 


charadrian  (ka-rad'rl-an),  a.  Same  as  cha- 
radrine. 

Charadriidas  (kar-a-drTi-do),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chartulriun  +  -i<Ur.]  A  family  of  pnecocial 
pressirostral  grallatorial  birds,  of  the  order  Li- 
micola;  a  group  of  small  limicoline  wading 
birds,  or  shore-birds,  comprising  the  plovers 
and  certain  plovor-liko  forms,  related  within 
family  limits  to  the  genus  Charudtius.  it  is  a 
large  and  important  ccamopolltan  group  of  nearly  100  spe- 
cies. It*  limit*  are,  however,  unsettled,  several  genera 
Ix-tng  sometime*  made  type*  of  distinct  families.  Also 
CAarouVlmtor. 

Charadriifonnes  (tas-rad'ri-i-f6r'mez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Charadrius  +  L.  forma,  form.]  In  Oar- 
rod's  arrangement,  one  of  four  orders  of  homa- 
logonatous  birds,  including  the  pigeons,  plo- 
vers, cranes,  gulls,  etc.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  sehizormnal  structure  of  the  nasal  tone*. 

Otiaradriina*  (ka-rad-ri-l'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL..  < 
f Wo-dniM  +  -iner.]  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  Charadriida;  including  the  true  plo- 
vers. Normally  they  have  but  s  Uf» :  the  tarsi  reticu- 
late, and  longer  than  the  h«*.  which  usually  have  basal 
webbing ;  the  tibial  naked  IieJow  ;  the  wings  long  and 
scute  ;  and  the  tall  short,  generally  even,  and  composed 
of  12  feathers.  The  bill  is  tj  ' 
longer  than  live  head,  and  ia 
of  a  pigeon.  The  group  contains 
haps  CO  species,  of  all  part*  of  the  world. 

charadrine,  charadriine  (ka-rad'rin,  -ri-ln),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  CAririidn  !««?,•  resembling  a 


typically  preMlMstrsi,  Is  not 
.  .ha]. -4  somewhat  like  tl..t 
itaiii*  several  genera  and  per- 


plover;  pTuvialin 
raid,  charadrioid. 


_  jxbon  dc  garance,  a  substance  obtained  from  mad- 
der by  heating  it  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  converting  It 
into  a  black  mass,  which  on  lieing  heatcil  yield*  a  subli- 
mate of  orange  crystals  of  alUarln. 

charbunclet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  carbuncle. 

charcoal  (cbar'kdl),  n.  (Early  mod.  E.rAaroole', 
also  charke-cole  (see  below).  <  ME.  charcols, 
charkole,  proliahly  a  contraction  of  'chark- 
exde,  <  charken,  mod.  E.  eMark\  creak,  crack 
(dsflr*!  being  tdt,  a  var.  of  rrac*-l),  +  coic,  coal 
(like  MD.  krick-kool.  later  krik-kool,  pi.  aTifi- 
koltm,  charcoal,  <  krieken,=E.  crick,  creak,  +  kool 
=  K.  coal),  the  verb  being  used  attributively,  in 
qualification  of  the  noun,  with  ref.  to  the  ci«ak- 
ing  or  clinking  of  the  coals  in  their  friction 
uguinxt  one  another  (cf.  cJinker,  a  cinder,  named 
for  a  like  reason :  cf .  also  E.  dial,  chark,  cherk,  a 
cinder,  a  piece  of  charcoal,  prob.  dne  to  the  com- 
pound), or  to  their  cracking  or  crackling  in  the 
fire :  see  chark^  and  coal.  Hence,  from  charcoal 
analyzed  as  chark  +  coal  (early  mod.  E.  charke- 
cole,  as  above),  but  without  recognition  of  the 
orig.  sense  of  dark  (cnart-1 ),  the  new  verb  chark? 
and  the  noun  chark'3  (which  cannot  be  derived 
directly  from  charkl);  or,  from  charcoal  ana- 
lyzed as  char  +  coal,  the  new  verb  char'*  and 
the  noun  <*A<ir3  equiv.  to  chark?,  and  now  the 
usual  form :  see  chark?,  char?.  In  Skcat's  view 
the  rArir-  of  charcoal  is  a  particular  use  of  ME. 
charrrn,  turn  (that  is,  from  wood  to  coal);  cf. 
•'  Then  Nestor  broil'd  them  on  tho  coie-fwm'd 
wood"  (f'A«|>«in«,  Odyssey,  iii.  6123,i:  "But 
though  the  whole  world  /urn  to  coal"  •  O.  Her- 
bert, Vertue);  but  the  ME.  charren,  mod.  E. 
char1  and  its  cognateB,  mean  4  turn '  only  in  ref. 
to  a  change  of  direction  (and  hence  to  action), 
and  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used 
with  ref.  to  a  change  of  form  or  substance. 
See  Were1.]  1.  Coal  made  by  subjecting  wood 
to  a  process  of  smothered  combustion;  more 
generally,  the  carbonaceous  residue  of  vegeta- 
ble, animal,  or  combustible  mineral  substa 
which  have  been  subjected  to  smothered  i 
bustion.  Wood-charcoal  bused  a*  fnrl  *nd  In  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  and,  from  It*  power  of  absorbing 
gases,  a*  a  disinfectant  and  also  as  a  filter.  The  different 
kind*  of  charcoal  are  employed  for  many  purposes  In  the 
art*.    See  carbon  anil  coal. 


charadrioid  (k«-rad'ri-oid),  a.  and  n.   [<  Cha- 
radriut  + -oid.~\    I_,  a.  Resembling  or  having        airOauvjy»«'anJ  <a» 


'  the.  name  of 

y<Jutjosv,  life  of  Kowe. 
8t.  To  en  ;  .-ave,  stamp,  or  imprint.  [Rare.] 

f  and  engraven  In  the  soul. 
Sir  M.  Uate,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

I  cAuracfcTtse. 


_  Also^snelled^c 


kar'ak-ter-izd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
Stamped  with  a  specific  ehar- 
tion;  having  characteristic  or 


,  which  co«i- 
f  as  far  as  Capo  lisnmarei. 

ATane,  Sec.  Orlnn.  Kip.,  I,  4*. 

I  (kar'ak-ter-leB),  a.  [<  character 
•¥  -  v  -i.J  1 .  Lacking  a  definite  or  positive  char- 
acter; commonplace ;  uninteresting;  weak. 

He  rShaksperel  viewed  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  genius 
the  old  play  or  the  old  story,  and  si  once  discovered  all 
Its  capabilities  ;  ...  it*  characterise  personage*  he  wa* 
confident  that  he  could  quicken  with  breath  and  action, 
1.  trlirutti.  Amen,  of  Lit,  II.  1SS. 

2f.  Unrecorded,  as  in  history. 

Mighty  state*  cha  ractertcn  are  grated 

To  dusty  nothing.  Shak.,  T.  and  (\,  Hi.  2. 

characterlessness  (kar'ak-ter-les-n'es),  n.  [< 
cAararfrr/c*)  +  -nam.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  without  a  well-marked  character,  or  dis- 
tinctive features  or  marks. 

character-monger  (kar'ak-ter-roung'ger),  «. 
One  given  to  criticizing  the  actions  and  char- 
acters of  other  peoplo;  a  gossip.  [Rare.] 

She  was  his  (Johnson'il  pot.  his  dear  love,  ,  ,  .  his  110- 

(llArblajr. 


the  characters  \.t  the  CharadriiiUt.  Also  cha- 
ratlrold. 

TJ.  n.  A  bin!  of  the  family  Charadriidce. 

charadriomorph  (ka-nnt'ri-9-m6rf),  n.  One 
of  the  Charadrtomorphat. 

Charadriomorphae  (ka-rad'ri-o-mor'fe),  ».  pi. 
[NL.  (Huxley,  1807),  <  Charadrius  +  Gr.  «w>o-v. 
form.]  A  group  of  birds  including  the  plovers 
and  snipes;  tho  limicoline  waders  or  Limicolcc; 
a  Buperfamily  of  schizognathous  carinate  birds, 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  pressirostral  and  Ion- 
gi rostral  grallatorial  pnecocial  birds.  Tlwy  have 
an  elongated  and  comparatively  slender  rostrum  :  immi- 
nent bsslpterygold  procesSHs;  lamellar  concavoconvcx 
lUH^illi  >i<al*ttrM'«  ;  the  angle  of  the  mandible  recurved ;  the 
hallux  small  or  absent;  and  the  cru*  bnre  above  the  suf- 
fragij.  The  group  includes  the  CAursrfriMiu?,  Soolapaeidet, 
ami  related  fainlll'e. 

cbaradriomorpMc  (ka-rad'ri-o-mflr'fik),  a. 
[<  Charadriomorpha  +  -ic.]  Plover-like;  cha- 
radrine; pluviafine;  specifically,  having  the 
churacters  of  the  Charadriomorphtr. 
Oharadriua  (ka-rad'ri-us),  n.  [NL.,  a  mod. 
application  of  L.  charadrius,  <  (Jr.  ^aparjpioc,  a 
yellowish  bird  dwelling  in  clefts,  supposed  to 
be  the  stone-«Mirlew,  <  ^a^«i<l/ia,  a  ravine,  cleft, 
gully.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  fumily  Chu- 
radriitlai  and  subfamily  Charadriina.  Formerly 
it  was  more  extensive  than  the  family  now  Is,  but  It  bos 
been  variously  restricted,  and  is  now  usually  confined  to 
certain  suottod  thrce-tocit  species,  like  the  common  golden 
plover  of  Europe,  C.  plurialu.   See  cut  under  jjorer. 

as  cha- 


AnioAI(ILK.T.N.),l8«, 


She  litimed  no  lease  through  tho  cinders  of  I 
affection  than  Die  logge  dooUi  with  the  help  i 
coafes.  Tea-troth  (lun,  New  Sludc.  Soc.),  p.  I 

2.  A  pencil  of  charcoal ,  used  by  artists — Animal 
charooaj.    Same  as  hune  hiaek.    Coal-gas  charcoal. 

■Same  as  oue-enrooM  (w hlch  see.  under  ea rbtmV  -  Fossil  <  -r 
mineral  charooaj.  See  mofAer-«/-eoa<,  under  ceai.— 
Molded  charcoal,  an  artlllclal  fuel  made  of  ctiarooal- 
refute  and  coal-tar.  molded  into  cylinders,  dried,  and  car- 
iHHilied. 

charcoal-black  (chiir'kol-blak'),  n.  A  black 
pigment  prepared  from  vine-twigs,  almond- 
shells,  and  peacb-stonea. 

charcoal-burner  (ehilr'kdl-ber'ner),  n.  A  man 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal. 

charcoal-drawing  (char'kol-dri'ing),  n.  1. 
A  picture  or  drawing  executed  with  crayons  of 
charcoal. —  2.  Tho  art  of  producing  drawings 
with  charcoal. 

This  art  of  eharee/al-dravin^,  which  now  occupies  a  very 
high  position  In  the  opinion  of  artists  as  an  Iri'ti  p.  miml 

may  be  called  promotion  amongst  the  graphic  arts. 

ilamerUm,  liraphic  Arts,  p.  1&7. 

charcoal-furnace  (chiir'kol-fi'-r'nas),  n.  A  fur- 
nace used  in  the  preparation  of  charcoal.  The 
furnace  used  for  wood  has  a  large  clumber  which  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  wood,  with  air-passages  distributed 
about  it,  and  with  provision  for  reirulatin*;  the  snpply  of 


charadroid  (ka-rad'roid),  «. 
radrine  and  charadrioid. 
charas,  "•    Same  as  rAwrriw. 
charboclei,  cbarbonclet,  »-  Mid 

forms  of  carbuncle. 


English 


The  tempnll  is  styret  all  with  tryet  clothe*. 
Baaaonsof  bright  gold,  A  other  lir.-lc  vrsstll, 
Cluundelers  full  chefe  Jc  charookill  stones. 
And  other  niches  full  Rife  that  we  may  r*d  hane. 

flestrwetione/  rroy(F.  E.  T.       L  JI70. 


charcoal-iron  (char'kol-i'crn),  n.  A  superior 
quality  of  iron  made  with  the  use  of  charcoal  as 
a  fuel.' 

charcoal-paper  (char'kol-pa'per),  n.  An  nn- 
calendered  paper  with  a  soft  texture  and  a 
tooth,  used  in  charcoal-drawing.  It  is  made 
in  various  tints. 

charcoal-pencil  (char 'kol- pen 'sll),  ».  A 
crayon  consisting  of  a  charred  twig  of  willow, 
or  of  sawdust  from  willow-,  lime-,  or  poplar- 
wood,  pressed  in  a  mold,  dried  in  the  air,  and 
charred  in  a  retort. 
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charcoal-pit 


A  enarcoal- 

nical  in 
is  fired 


pi.  The 


charcoal-pit  (char' kol- pit),  n 
i  in  the  form  of  a  pit,  i 
It  is  filled  with  wood, 
I  then  covered  with  earth, 
-plates  (char'kol-plats 
liven  to  the  best  quality  of  tili-plates, 
■urn  charcoal-iron.    An  inferior  quality 
I  ia  made  with  coke  aa  the  f  ucL 
__je  (char'kol-tre),  «.    An  urtica- 
tree  of  India,  Trema  oriental*,  alUed  to 
the  elm. 

Char  cot's  crystals,  disease.  Re*  cryrtal,disease. 

chard1*,  "•  An  obsolete  form  of  chart  or  its 
doublet  rurrfl. 

chard8  (chard),  n.  [<  F.  Vita  rcte,  earth  (cf.  cAar- 
diton,  <  F.  chardon),  <  L.  cardans,  a  thistle  or 
artichoke:  see  card?.]  A  leaf  of  artichoke, 
i  <n. urn  Scolymus,  blanched  by  depriving  it  of 
light — Beet-charda.  the  leafstalks  and  midribs  of  > 
variety  of  »hlto  hccl7fl><'t  CirU.  In  which  these  parts  am 
greatly  developed,  dressed  fur  the  table. 

chardoon,  ».    See  eardoon. 

chare1,  ».  and  r.    See  rkarl. 

chare3  (char),  w.  [Also  chore;  perhaps  a  par- 
ticular nae  oi  chart1,  cW,  a  turn:  stVcJtaVi.] 
A  narrow  lane  or  passage  lietwcen  houses  in  a 
town.    [North.  Eng.l 

chare-'t,  ».    See  cArtr*. 

charett,  «.  [Early  mod.  E.,  <  ME.  eharet,  cha- 
rettt>,  <  OF.  charctte,  chartte  (=  Pr.  Sp.  I'g. 
carreta  —  It.  earretta),  <  ML.  carreta.  a  two- 
wheeled  car,  dim.  of  L.  carrus,  chariot:  see 
twrl.]    A  chariot. 

Chare  Thursday.  {Chart,  asaibilated  form  of 
pare  (found  only  in  this  name  and  in  the  adj. 
chary).  Cf.  Cam  Sunday  and  the  O.  Kar-frtitag, 
'Care  Friday,*  (food  Friday.]  The  Thursday 
in  Faaaion  week ;  the  day  before  Good  Friday. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

chare  wo  man,  «.   See  charicnman. 

charework,  ».    Sue  cAflnrorA-. 

charfron  (shar'frgn),  n.   Same  aa  chamfron. 

charge  (ehurj),  «-.;  prct.  and  pp.  charged,  ppr. 
charging.  [<  ME.  chargen,  rarely  charchen,  < 
OF.  charger,  ehargier,  P.  charger,  load  (also, 
without  assibilation,  OF.  carkier,  AF.  "corker 
(in  comp.),  >  ME.  carken,  load,  burden,  mod. 
E.  cark),  -  Pr.  Hp.  eargar  =  I'g.  earregar  =  It. 
earicare,  <  ML.  earricarc,  caricare,  load  (a  car), 
<  L.  mrriM,  a  ear,  wagon:  aee  car1.  Hence 
also  (<  ML.  earricarc)  K.  ear*',  cargo,  carack  = 
rark-i-  =  carrieb,  caricature,  etc.,  and  in  eotnp. 
dutcharge,  surcharge :  see  these  words,  and  cf. 
«aar.flr,'».)  L  bvian.  1.  To  put  a  load  or  bur- 
den on  or  in;  All,  cover,  or  occupy  with  some- 
thing to  be  retained,  supported,  carried,  etc. ; 
burden ;  load :  as,  to  charge  a  furnace,  a  gun,  a 
Leyden  jar,  etc.;  to  charge  an  oven;  to  charge 
the  inind  with  a  principle  or  a  message. 


ling  the 
and  Ultt 


Tncy  ran  to  the  clut  ami  cried  to  ttielr  company  aboard 
the  Flemings  to  come  jo  thetr  niceuar  ;  but  fliwll 
boat  charged  with  Flemings,  yield"!  themselves  a 
plac*.  HtUcujk,  in  Arbers  Eng.  Oarner,  I.  1<1 

I'uluckily,  the  pistols  were  left  chanted. 

Sheridan,  School  tor  Scandal,  v.  2. 
The  table  stood  before  him.  charont  with  food. 

At.  AmoM,  ftohrab  and  Km  turn. 
A  body  when  electrified  U  aald  to  he  eAarwd. 

.V.  P.  Thompton,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  8. 
Fur  cutting  the  facet*,  tlie  lap*  are  charged  with  fine 
washed  emery.  Bum*,  Artisan  *  ltaudbook,  p.  Hi 

3.  Figuratively,  to  fill  or  burden  with  some 
emotion. 

What  a  sigh  la  then  I  Um  heart  la  sorely  tsnvatt . 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  v.  L 

St.  To  subject  to  a  charge  or  financial  burden, 
t  la  nu 
thy  (worth 
Zolofts*  (tibtttX-  E.  T.  8.\  p.  #37. 
Pal.  Good  Master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance  of 
you- 

think  myself  In  bet- 
it  W.,  IL  t 
place  on 


I  worth  than  an  other,  be  hit 


929 

8.  To  lay  to  one's  charge;  impute ;  ascribe  the 
responsibility  of:  with  a  thing  for  the  object, 
and  oat,  upon,  to,  or  against  before  the  person 
or  thing  to  which  something  is  imputed:  as, 
I  charge  the  guilt  of  this  on  you ;  thu  accident 
must  be  charged  to  or  against  his  own  careless- 

What  he  cAneves  in  detect  of  Piety,  Charity,  and  Moral- 
ity, bath  bin  also  eAary  d  by  Papists  u/*m  the  best  re- 
funned  Churcluo.  JsMhiN,  Elkonoklastes,  xx. 
Perverse  mankind  1  whose  wllU,  created  free, 
Chary*  all  their  woes  o»  absolute  decree. 

/Vjm,  Iliad,  I.  1«J. 

9.  To  intrust;  commission:  with  rifA. 

And  th«  ranuin  of  the  guard  rAaryeit  Joseph  iriiA  them, 
and  he  served  them.  Uen.  xl.  «. 

lice  charQf  you  at  first  meeting  vith  all  bis  secrets,  and 
on  better  acquaintance  irrowea  more  reserti'd. 

Jlp.  KarU,  M  icro-oosmo^raphie,  A  W'« 


■  cAansnl  uilh  the  pieenuncnt  of  a 
lbs  of  luirl 


r  of  youths  of  liiith  connections  ami  of  i 
than  could  then  be  found  In  any  other  college. 

M-u-avUtp.  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
10.  To  command:  enjoin;  instruct;  urge  ear- 
r,  exhort;  adjure:  with  a  person  or  thing 


And  he  straitly  eharptd  them  that  they  slioulil  nntmnke 

Mark  1.1.  li 


i  I  I  char;re  thee,  tempt  me  not ! 

sua,  c  of  e.,  iv.  s. 

V  «f  the  contrary. 
Skat.,  Klch.  III.,  It.  L 
Weep  not,  bat  speak,  I  cAonss  yon  on  obe<llence  ; 
Your  father  cAanp-s  you. 

PUtrhur,  Double  sflll1l|l.  IIL  S. 

11.  To  (rive  directions  to;  inBtruct  authorita- 
tively :  as,  to  charge  a  jury. 

In  Hathaway  s  rase.  1702,  ChlefJustlc*  Holt,  In  char-), 
inf  the  jury,  expresses  no  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of 
witchcraft,  and  the  indictment  Imidtca  its  existence. 

Lotcrtt,  Among  my  Hoiks,  Ht  sor.,  p.  !36. 

12.  To  call  to  account;  challenge. 

CAorjw  lis  tliere  upon  intcrsalorlet. 
And  we  will  answer  aU  thln.-s  fsithfully. 

A"Aa*.,M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 

13.  To  bear  down  upon ;  make  an  onset  on ; 
fall  on;  attack  by  rushing  violently  against. 

Himself 

Lord  ClUTord,  snd  Lord  Stafford  sll  abreast, 
CAitra'if  our  main  battle  a  front. 

SA«*.,SHen.  VI.,1.  1. 

14.  To  put  into  the  position  of  attack,  as  the 
spear  in  the  rest.—  1  Of.  To  value ;  think  much 
of ;  make  account  of. 

We  loue  might  his  lede,  ne  his  land  nowther  ; 

So  cterps  noght  his  chatcryns,  thotrh  he  chide  eucr. 

flesfruertos  o/Tr,V  (E.  £  T.  M.),  I.  HWt. 


Charfe  bityonsts  I  the 

to  ' 


order  given  to  Infantry  soldiers 
th  fixed  Issyoneta  into  the  poaj. 


Hon  of  attack. -8yn.  7imia  ^ecii**.  Cnoroe,  Ind  irt.  etc. 
(see  accuse);  Attrttmle,  dsrnie.  Hrfcr,  etc.  Isee  atfMsWBT} 

IX  intrans.  It.  To  import;  signify;  bo  im- 
portant. 

1  |«wse  al  that  which  fhor^ih  nought  to  say. 

t'».tucri-.  Trull  us,  IIL  157(1. 
2» .  To  take  to  heart ;  be  concerned  or  troubled 
Esau  rhar-.ri.tf  11(11  that  h«  luulde  aehl  the  right  of  the 
flrste  gelidrM  ctllld.  S'prW  fen.  xit.  S». 

3.  To  place  the  price  of  athingto  one's  debit; 
ask  payment;  make  a  demand:  as,  I  will  not 
cAarye  for  this.— 4.  To  make  an  onset;  rush 
to  an  attack. 

1 1  (hi,  Stanley,  on  I 
i  last  words  of  Marniion, 

Seo((,  Marmlon,  vL  32. 
I  hare  been  at  his  right  hand  many  a  day  when  he  was 
dargino  upon  ruin  full  gallop.  Dielcnu. 

5.  To  lie  down  in  obedionco  to  a  command: 
said  of  dogs :  commonly  used  in  t  he  imperative. 
—Charging  order,  an  order  ohtalncd  under  English  stat- 
utes by  a  Judgment  creditor  to  have  his  claim  made  a 
charge  nn  the  stock  of  the  debtor  in  any  public  company 
i  —  Charging  part  i«f  a  hill  In  exility),  th 


PnrJ.  (1.»n|  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours:  not  to  cArtroe 
you :  for  I  must  let  you  understand  i 
ler  jdlght  for  a  lewU.r  than  you  are. 

A*o*.,  M.  W. 

4.  To  impute  or  register  as  a  debt ; 
the  debit  side  of  an  account:  as,  the  goods  were 
charged  to  him. — 5.  (a )  To  Ax  or  ask  as  a  price ; 
require  in  exchange :  as,  to  charge  (li  a  ton  for 
conl.  i, A)  To  fix  or  set  down  at  a  price  named; 
sell  at  a  given  rate :  as,  to  charge  coal  at  f5  a 
ton. — 6.  To  hold  liable  for  payment;  enter  a 
debit  against :  as,  A  charged  B  for  the  goods. — 
7.  To  accuse :  followed  by  iritA  before  the  thing 
of  which  one  is  accused:  as,  to  cAaroc  a  man 
sr."  (A  theft 

In  all  this  Job  sinned  not  nor  eharyrd  God  foolishly. 

Job  L  2t 

If  be  did  that 


_J  part  (of  a  hill  In  r.|Ultyi.  the  part 
alleging  either  evtlence  or  matters  In  anticipation  of  the 
defense,  or  to  which  the  complainant  » Ishes  Uie  defen- 
dant's answer, 

charge  (chlirj),  n.  [<  ME.  charge,  <  OF.  charge, 
carge,  F.  charge =Pr.  Sn.  Pg.  cargo  —  It.  cartca 
(ML.  'drricrt,  can/a),  r.,  a  load  (also  without 
assimilation.  OF.  (AF.)  'care,  karl;  >  ME.  cark, 
a  load,  anxiety,  mod.  E,  cark,  anxiety),  =  Sp. 
cargo  (>E.  cargo),  a  load.  =  Pg.  cargo,  a  charge, 
office,  =  It.  carico,  carco,  a  load.  etc.  (see  ear- 
go);  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  load;  a  weight;  a 
burden :  used  either  literally  or  figuratively. 
<*t  fruit  It  (the  treel  bore  so  ripe  a  cAarrss 
i  it  might  fed*. 

Cower,  Coal  AlaaUlt,  1. 1X7. 


la^wrwng  you  eAn/.w  him  mfA^ 


It  b  noo  woracbtp,  but  a  cAaroe,  lordschip  to 

Hymn*  to  rirjnw,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  it),  p.  87. 
Tls  a  great  eAdrpe  to  come  under  one  body's  hand. 

s»a*..  at.  w.  of  w.,  l  4. 
2.  The  quantity  of  anything  which  an  appa- 
i  a  gun,  an  electric  battery,  etc.,  is  in- 


charge 

tended  to  receive  and  fitted  to  hold,  or  what  it 
actually  contains  as  a  load.  Specifically  —  (n)  The 
amount  of  ore,  flnx,  and  fuel,  in  due  proportion,  to  be  fed 
Into  a  furnace  at  any  one  time.  (6)  lit  eject.,  the  quantity 
of  statical  electricity  distributed  over  the  surface  of  a 
body,  as  a  prime  conductor  or  Leyden  Jar.  The  charge 
of  a  body  may  lie  either  free  to  paaa  off  to  another  body 
(as  the  earth)  with  which  it  is  ctouiocted,  or  bound  by  the 
Inductive  action  of  a  neighboring  charge  of  an  opjsuite 
kind.   See  iiwficeiiim. 

If  a  hollow  closed  conducting  body  lie  charged,  bow- 
ever  highly,  Willi  electricity,  the  whole  of  the  chary*  la 
found  upon  the  outside  surface,  and  none  whatever  on 
the  Inside.  J.  JS.  II.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  I.  14. 

Hence  — 3f.  The  case  or  tube  used  to  contain 
the  charge  of  a  gun ;  a  < 


levied  In  the  Lowe  OwintHes,  .  .  .  caned 
name  of  Wallownea,  have  used  to  hang 
rt  upon  a  Isiutlrick  or  border,  or  at  their 


I  gave  lny  brother 


by  the  geuerall  name 
about  their  neekes  upon 

girdles,  certain  pipes,  which  they  call  eharpeg.  at  copper 

and  Hi  wldch  they  thlnke  in  skirmish  to  be  the  most 

ready  way.  Quoted  In  (/rose's  Military  A  ntiq.,  II.  SM,  note. 

4.  In  England,  a  quantity  of  lead  of  somewhat 
uncertain  amount,  but  supposed  to  be  3d  pigs, 
each  pig  containing  6  stone  of  12  pounds  each. 
—  5.  A  unit  of  weight  used  In  Brabant  up  to 
1820,  being  400  Brabant  pounds,  equal  to  414 
pounds  avoirdupois. — 6.  A  corn-measure  used 
in  southern  France.  The  oil  charge  of  Marseilles 
was  154. 8  liters  ;  the  new  charge  (still  used,  and  also  at 
Nice)  Is  ISe.WJ  liters,  or  <  J  I'nited  Stales  bushels.  In  other 
places  the  charge  varied,  being  generally  leas  than  st  Mar- 
seilles. Ilnia,  at  Tarascou  It  was  only  1.6  buahela,  hut  at 
Toulon  It  Is  said  f  i  hare  exceeded  13  busliels.  Tlie  charge 
of  oil  at  MoiXpclller  was  1*1  fulled  states  gallons. 

7.  A  pecuniary  burden,  encumbrance,  tax,  or 
lien;  cost;  expense. 

Mouths  without  hands ;  maintained  at  vast  expense. 
In  peace  a  cAsn/e,  (n  war  a  weak  defence. 

Iriytlrn,  t'ym,  ami  Iph.,  L  408: 
From  his  excellent  learning,  and  some  relation  he  had 
to  S»  R.  Hrownc,  I  lioro  his  chaw  Into  England. 

if«fy»,  Diary,  Eeb.  1,  1642. 
ne  had  been  at  a  considerable  chary*  In  white  gloves, 
periwigs,  and  snuff-boxen, 

AddiM»^  Trial  of  Ladles'  quarrels. 

8.  That  which  constitutes  debt  in  commercial 
transactions ;  the  sum  payable  as  the  price  of 
anything  bought  ofVany  service  rendered ;  an 
entry;  the  debit  sido  of  an  account. — 9.  A 
duty  enjoined  upon  or  intrusted  to  one ;  care ; 
custody;  ov 

i  over  Jerusalem. 

Neh.  vll.  i. 

which  had  the  charat  o7  tike  city,  whether  they  were  bi 
hope  to  defend  the  same,  K  nolle*.  Hist.  Turks. 

A  hard  division,  when  the  harmless  sheep 
M  ust  leave  their  lambs  to  hungry  wolves  In  rhartr. 

Pair/ax. 

10.  Anything  committed  to  another's  custody, 
care,  concern,  or  management;  hence,  specifi- 
cally, a  parish  or  congregation  committed  to 
the  spiritual  care  of  a  pastor :  as,  bo  removed 
to  a  new  charge. 

Ho  hath  shook  hands  with  time ;  Ida  funeral  urn 
Shall  be  my  rAsirpr.  Pont.  Broken  Heart,  v.  i. 

Sore  you  have  Injur  d  Her,  and  Phylax  too  ; 
For  she's  my  CAurye,  and  vou  shall  find  It  so. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  II.  III. 
He  will  enter  on  a  system  of  regular  pastoral  visiting 
among  his  eaarrje  — will  explore  his  Held  to  its  utmost 
limits.  W.  Af.  Alter,  .New  Timothy,  p.  Kt. 

llf.  Ileed;  attention.  Chaucer. 

To  doe  this  to  any  purpose,  will  require  both  r Ait  roe, 
patience  ami  experience. 

quoted  In  Oipf.  Jr*n  Smith  *  True  Travels,  II.  si. 

12f.  A  matter  of  importance,  or  for  considera- 
tion; importance;  value. 

that  menelh  wel,  It  were  no  eAaros. 

Chaucer,  Knight  a  Tale,  I.  14x9. 
Chest  la  of  rAarpe,  we  desire  yon 

TBto  '/fiiHsiyfs  rovaar*,  L  Stl. 

13.  An  order;  an  injunction;  a  mandate;  a 
command. 

Tlds  Prince  [Richard  1. 1  not  favouring  the  Jews,  as  his 
Father  had  dune,  had  siren  a  strict  CAarw,  that  no  Jew 
should  be  admitted  to  be  a  Spectator  of  tlie  Solemnity. 

ifclirer.  Chronicles,  p.  (li 

14.  (a)  An  address  delivered  by  a  bishop  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  or  in  ordination  ser- 
vices by  a  clergyman  to  the  candidate  receiv- 
ing ordination,  or  to  the  congregation  or  church 
receiving  him  as  pastor ;  also,  anv  similar  ad- 
dress delivered  for  the  purpose  of  giving  special 
instructions  or  advice. 

The  bishop  has  recommended  this  author  In  his  chary* 
to  the  clergy.  Irrytcn. 

(6)  An  address  delivered  by  a  judge  to  a  jury 
at  the  close  of  a  trial,  instructing  them  as  to 
the  legal  points,  the  weight  of  evidence,  etc., 
affecting  their  verdict  in  the  ease:  as,  tho 
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charge 

15.  In  Scott  late:  (a)  The  command  of  the 
letters  to  perform  some  net.  as  to 
heir.  (6)  The  messenger's  copy  of 
requiring  the  person  to  obey  the  order 
of  the  letters,  or  generally  to  implement  the 
decree  of  a  court :  as,  a  charge  on  letters  of 
homing,  or  a  charge  against  a  superior.— 16. 
What  Is  alleged  or  brought  forward  by  way  of 
accusation;  imputation;  accusation. 

We  need  uut  put  new  matter  to  lib  charae. 

SAa*.,C«r„  liL*. 

Tht charge  of  confounding  together  very  different  damn 

of  phenomena.  Whetcrtl. 

17.  MUit.,  an  impetuous  attack  upon  the  en- 
emy, made  with  the  view  of  fighting  him  at 
close  quarters  and  routing  him  by  the  onset. 

i  were  thrice  repulsed  with  grot 
L  thrice  to  the  chant. 

Macaulap,  Hut.  Eng.,  xxL 
0  the  wild  charge  they  made  t 

Tennyeon,  Charge  of  the  Uirlit  Brigade. 

18.  An  order  or  a  signal  to  make  such  an  at- 
tack :  as,  the  trumpeters  sounded  the  charge. 

Gives  the  hot  charyt  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

Shak.,  I.u.  ri  ,  1.  434. 

19f.  The  position  of  a  weapon  held  In  readi- 
ness for  attack  or  encounter. 

The.tr  armed  atave*  in  chary*.  Shak..  2  lien.  IV'.,  iv.  1. 
20.  In  her.,  a  bearing,  or  any  figure  borne  or 
represented  on  an  escutcheon,  whether  on  the 
field  or  on  an  ordinary.  The  ancient  charges  wore 
far  more  simple  than  the  modern,  and  this  is  so  generally 
the  caae  that  the  age  of  an  achievement  may  almost  be 
known  by  ita  relative  ainiptlcHy ;  thna  a  shield  simply 
divided  into  a  few  large  part*,  that  la,  charged  with  ordi- 
naries and  subordlusrle*  only,  ia  generally  older  than  one 
charged  with  mullets,  aUeriona,  and  the  like  ;  and  a  ahleld 
having  only  these  ia  generally  older  than  one  having  more 
pictorial  representation*. 

81.  Of  dogs:  (a)  The  act  of  lying  down.  (6) 
The  word  of  command  given  to  a  dog  to  lie 
down. — 88.  In  farriery,  a  preparation  of  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  decoction,  or  between  an 
ointment  and  a  plaster,  used  as  a  remedy  for 
sprains  and  in tl animations.  -  Charge  and  dl* 
ch&rge,  a  method  of  lakliig  account*  In  chancery,  the  cm 
ptainant  delivering  his  account  of  charges  to  die  niaater, 
and  the  defendant  his  discharge.  ohjer-llons.  or  coiinter* 
claim.  -  Charge  and  specifications,  s  general  allega- 
tion of  gniltof an  offense,  fallowed  ley  details  of  particular 

instances  of  its  Minuniasiim.  —  Conjoined  or  conjunct 
charges.  In  her.,  charge*  in  arm*  home  linked  together. 

—  Fro*  charge,  in  electrical  experiment*  with  the  Ley- 
den  jar  or  battery,  that  part  of  the  induced  electricity 
which  passes  through  the  air  to  surrounding  conductors. 

-  General  charge,  general  special  charge.  ***  pen- 
eraf  -  Outward  charges  {naut,\  the  pilotage  or  other 
charges  incurred  by  a  vessel  on  leaving  |Kirt,  =  8yn.  17. 
Attack,  .1  ft,  etc.    Sec  onavt- 

charget,  a.  [ME.,  appar.  <  OF.  charge",  pp.  of 
charger,  load :  see  charge,  r.]  Heavy;  weighty. 

,  and  dounwarde  chary*. 

,  House  of  Fame,  1.  140. 


930 
cost; 


charioteering 


chargeability  (char-ia-bil'i-ti),  a.  [< 
able :  see  -bilitg.]    The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  chargeable ;  chargeablonesa. 

chargeable  (ohar'ja-bl),  a.  [<  charge  +  -able. 
Cf.  OF.  chargeable,"  charchable,  ete.]  1.  Capa- 
ble of  being  charged,  (o)  Capable  of  being  or  liable 
to  ba  set,  laid,  or  Imposed :  aa,  a  duly  chargeable  on  sugar, 
(e)  Subject  to  s  charge  or  taut :  as,  sugar  charpeaUe  with 
a  duty. 

The  town  ia  an  inseparable  part  of  th*  State,  and  c-Aarve- 
able  with  many  State  duties,  and  mile**  properly  governed 
may  cause  mischief  to  the  commonwealth  at  large. 

.V.  .4.  Her.,  OXXilX  {<». 
fe)  Capable  of  being  laid  to  one's  charge;  that  may  be 
Imputed  to  one. 
Some  (salt  charitable  upon  him.  Smith. 

i  partly  chargeable  on  himself,  was 
usance*  beyond  his  control. 

PreeaM,  Ford,  and  Is*.,  II.  15, 
;  liable  U 


on  circi 


(J)  riuh] 


>  be  accused. 


Tour  paper*  would  tie  chargcaMr  with  something  worse 
than  Indelicacy ;  they  would  be  Immoral.  SjwrtiHw. 

He  compile*  wltli  Ui«  terms  of  the  conditions  accepted 
by  him.  sad  Is  not  cAarpnsMe  with  l<ad  faith. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  lfl- 

8f.  Expensive;  costly;  causing  expense,  and 
ne. 

greato  trohle*.  longo  and  rAaruVreftfe 
Kngtuh  Uildt  (ft  B.  T.  S.X  p.  S02. 
Hmsll  boste*  be  neither  verie 
vrrte  oft  in  great  leopardie. 

Ateham,  The  Seholcmaster,  p.  65. 
Tliat  we  might  not  be  eAdryeoWe  to  any  of  you. 

S  The*.  IU.  S. 

A  bloody  and  chargeable  civil  war.  Burke. 

3f.  Weighty;  involving  care  and  trouble. 

•  at  that  time  letted  with  chargeable  buainca*. 


Expensiveness ; 

H»flc. 

chargeablyt  (ehar'ia-bli),  adr. 

at  great  cost.  Anchor*. 
chargeantt,  a.    [ME.,  <  OF.  cAtirv/eaaf,  ppr.  of 

charger,  load :  gee  charge,  r.]  Burdensome. 

A  grrt  multitude  of  peple,  ful  charytant,  and  ful  anoy. 
ous.  t'Aflilcrr.  Mcllbeus. 

charged  (chftrjd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  charge,  r.]  1. 
In  Her. :  (a)  Bearing  a  charge :  as.  a  f ease 
charged  with  three  roseB.  (A)  Serving  as  a 
charge :  as,  three  roses  charged  upon  a  fesee. — 
2.  Overcharged  or  exaggerated.  [Rare] 

charge  d'affaires  (shar-tha'  da-far');  pi. 
charge*  tFaJfatm  (shar-*ha'  da-fir').  (P.,  fit. 
charged  with  affairs:  charge",  pp.  of  charger, 
charge ;  de,  <  L.  <f>,  of,  with ;  affaire,  affair :  see 
charge,  r„  and  affair.]  1.  One  who  transacts 
diplomatic  business  at  a  foreign  court  during 
the  absence  of  his  superior,  the  ambassador  or 
minister. — 8.  An  envoy  to  a  state  to  which 
a  diplomatist  of  a  higher  grade  is  not  sent. 
Charges  d'affaires  of  this  claw  constitute  the  third  grade 
of  foreign  ministers,  »nd  are  not  accredited  to  the  sov- 
erelgn,  hut  to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs.  Hoeaw- 
oassmfor, 

chargefalt  (chftrj'ful),  a.  [<  charge,  n.,  +  -fid, 
1.]  Expensive;  costly. 

Here's  the  note 
How  ranch  your  chain  wrlgli*  to  the  utmost  carat ; 
The  Anenras  of  the  gold,  and  cAueae/uf  fashion. 

.SArtJr.,  C.  of  K  .  Iv.  1. 

charge-houset  (eharj'hous),  n.  A  schoolhouse. 


Whilloek;  frugality; 


parsimony;  disposition 
from  bestowing. — 8t. 


bones.  Sn*ly 
of  California 


Utv;  spanngnes-s; 
to  withhold  or  rvfraiu 
Nicety;  aernpulousm-as. 

1  will  consent  to  act  any  villainy  agalnat  him,  that  may 
not  sully  the  cAitrtaesf  of  our  honesty, 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  II.  1, 

charlnid  (kar'i-nid),  «,   A  snake  of  the  family 

*  'harinida; 

Charlnid**.  (ka-rin'i-do),  ».  pi,  [NL.,  <  Charina 

+  -i,f>.]  A  family  of  j 

toothless  pro-mux 

frontal,  superorbital,  i 

one  species,  the  Charina  j 

and  Mexico,  is  known. 
Charinina  (tcar-i-nI'iiK),  n.  pi.    [NX.,  <  Charina 

+  -isaa.]  A  group  <ir  subfamily  referred  to  the 

Boidar,  represented  by  the  genus  Channa:  same 

as  t  harinklir. 

charlnold  ( kar'i-noid),  a.  and  a.    [<  r»ariH<i 
+ -oUt.]   t.  a.  Resembling  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Charimthr. 
II.  a.  A  charinid. 

chariot  (char'i-ot),  n.  [<  ME.  caariof,  charyot, 
charolt,<  OF.  cJlariof.  dim.  of  cA<ir,  a  car:  see 
Mr".  laWr*  Cf.  cAorcf.]  1 .  A  two-wheeled  car 
or  vehicle,  used  in  various  forms  by  the  ancients 
in  war,  in  processions,  and  for  racing,  as  well  aa 
in  social  and  private  life.  The  Hainan  chariot  was 
called  a  bitja,  a  th  hi  or  a  yMiiifr^ss.  accortllng  as  it  was 
drawn  by  two,  three,  or  four  horses,  all  abreast.  The  tri- 
umphal chariot  was  a  quadriga ;  It  was  very  richly  an*. 


Uoy 


i-nouaetlC"»rj  tious),  n.    A  schoo 

>u  not  educate  youth  at  the  eAaror.Aoiwe.' 

Shak.,  L.  L 


V6 


rgele 


Shak.,  h.  U  L,  v.  L 
<  charge  +  -few.] 


Not  ex- 


(charj'les),  a. 
im  charge  or 
free  from  expense. 
A  place  both  more  publlck,  roomy,  and  eharritiem. 

Hp.  Hall,  Hard  Measure, 

chargeoiist  (char' jus),  a.  [ME.,  <  OF.  chargeuz, 
<  charge:  see  charge,  n.]  Costly;  expensive; 
burdensome.  Chancer. 

And  when  I  was  among  yuo  and  had  need  I  waa  cAaroe- 
otu  to  no  nun.  Iv>ef(f,  t  Oor.  xi-  9. 

Charger »  <ch4r'j*r),  a.  [<  charge  +  -«•!.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  charges.— 8.  A  war- 
horse. 

Some  who  on  battle  charter  prance. 

Bgnm,  The  Giaour. 
H*  rods  a  nobl*  white  chararr,  whose  burotslicd  caparl- 
sooi  dasded  the  eye  with  their  splendot. 

Prceectt,  Kerd.  and  Is*.,  II.  19, 

8.  In  mining,  an  implement  for  charging  hori- 
zontal bore-holes  with  powder. —  4.  In  gun., 
a  contrivance  for  measuring  and  placing  in  a 
gun  a  certain  quantity  or  charge  of  powder  or 
shot. 

charger2  (char'jer).  n.  [<  ME.  cAnrpwar,  rAor- 
iowrc,  chargere,  <  chnrgen,  load;  with  F.  suffix. 
Cf.  OF.  chargeoire,  cherjoiicret  a  sort  of  trap,  an 
instrument  used  in  loading  guns,  chargeor,  a 
place  for  loading  vessels ;  \  charger,  load :  see 
charge,  r.  ]  1 .  A  large  fiat  dish  or  platter. 
He  aowppe*  all*  this  sesone  with  sevene  knsvc  ctilMre, 
aid  in  a  ckarymtr  of  rhalko  whytt  sylvcr. 

Jforte  .t'fA'ire  (K.  E.  T.  hi,  I.  10SA. 


CI.  ,p|U 


Give  me  here  Juhn  ltaptist's  head  In  a  e harper. 

Mat.  sir.  8. 

2f.  In  England,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  servant 
or  officer  of  the  household  whose  duty  was  to 


chargeableneua  <ch*r'ia-bl-nes),  ».  [<  charge- 
able +  -net.]  1.  Liability  to  a  charge  or 
charges;  capability  of  being  charged.— 8». 


the  meats  to  table  at 

I  waa  that  chcef  eharytour, 
I  bar  ftesch  for  folkea  teste  ; 
I  hem  cri*t  vre  eaucour 
He  fedeth  botbe  lest  and  raeste. 

£fofjr  Auod  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  lWi. 

charger-pit  (chlr'jer-pit),  a.  Milit.,  a  shelter- 
pit  to  cover  the  horse  of  a  mounted  officer  when 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  furrow,  Mil. 
Encyc. 

charge-sheet  (chnrj'shgt),  n.  A  paper  kept  at 
a  police-station  to  receive  each  night  the  names 
of  the  persons  arrexted  or  taken  into  custody, 
with  tho  nature  of  the  accusation  and  the  name 
of  the  accuser  in  each  case;  a  blotter.  [Eng.] 

chargeahip  (shiir-zha'ship),  n.  [<  chargt  + 
-sAi/>.  J    The  office  of  a  charge  d'affaires. 

charily  (char'i-li),  adr.  In  a  charv  manner; 
carefully;  warily;  sparingly;  frugally. 

Whose  provident  arm  else  Imt  Hod's  did  bring  to  nought 
the  powrr-undcroilnlmT.  which  ws»  carried  so  warily  and 
rAunfyr  Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  310. 

Charina (ka-ri'nS),  «.  [NL.  (J.  E.Gray,  1849).] 
1.  A  genus  of  boa-like  serpents,  typical  of  the 
family  Charinidar. — 8.  [f.  c]  A  member  of 
this  fi^enus;  specifically,  Charina  plnmbca,  an 
American  species. 

chariness  (chir'i-nes),  a.  [<  cAary  +  -sew.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  chary;  caution;  care; 


Creek  CKirtjt 
rekies  sad  Hlppo'tonel*.—  Fkwi  a  ie'i^rtue.1 1 

roentnd,  and  snmetlinea  made  of  Ivory.  Creek  and  1 
chariota  for  war  ami  rai'lug  were  usually  closed  In  front 
and  open  behind,  and  wltlumt  srau.  The  war-chariot* 
of  the  ancient  I'erslans  and  Hrit<inB  were  i 


And  also  audi*  another  rtani»i,  with  suche  Hoostea, 
ordeynd  and  arrayd,  gun  with  the  Emprease,  upon  another 
syd*.  Mamlrntte,  Travels,  p.  SSI. 

Thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  act  thee  on  triumphant  rhariote,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head.   Shak.,  A.  ami  C,  III.  1. 

3.  In  modern  times :  («)  A  somewhat  indefinite 
name  for  a  more  or  less  stately  four-wheeled 
carriage. 

All  this  while  Queen  Mary  had  contented  her  self  to  be 
Oucm  by  Froclaniation  ;  but  now  that  things  were  some- 
thing settled,  she  pruoeeds  to  her  Coronation  :  for,  on  the 
last  of  September,  slie  rode  In  her  CAnn'or  thro'  Ixntdoa 
towards  Westminster.  Hairr,  Chnjidcle*.  p.  317. 

(A)  A  pleasure-carriage,  of  different  forms. 

The  Isdy  charged  lite  In  if  u,  remember,  a*  a  means  of 
Identifying  the  eipected  green  cAariof,  that  It  would  hav» 
a  coachman  with  a  gohMaced  hat  on  the  box. 

Dickent,  Mcholaa  Mcklehy,  *t 

chariot  (char'i-ot),  r.  [<  cAariof,  a.]  I,  fran*. 

To  convey  in  a  chariot.  [Hare.] 

An  angel  ...  all  in  flames  ascended,  .  .  . 

As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting 

His  godlike  presence.  Hilton,  A.  A.,  L  X7. 

O  thou 

Who  chaHntret  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds.   Shelley,  To  the  West  wind,  I. 

XX.  infrnas.  To  ride  in  a  chariot, 
chariotee  (char'i-o-to'),  ».    [<  cAariof  +  -«2.] 
A  small  light  pleasure-chariot,  with  two  seats 
and  four  wheels. 

Charioteer  (ehar'i-o-ter'),  n.  [<  cAariof  + 
-eer ;  a  modification  of  ME.  eharieter,  •ere,  af- 
ter OF.  rharrctirr,  a  charioteer.  ]  1 .  One  who 
drives  or  directs  a  chariot. 

Mounted  combatant*  and  cAii rtfofeer*. 

C.nej*-r,  Iliad.  xsIlL  108. 

8.  [''"/'■  1  The  constellation  Auriga  (which 
see). — 3.  A  serranoid  fish,  IMce  anriga,  hav- 
ing a  filamentous  dorsal  spine  like  a  coach- 
whip.  It  is  a  rare  Brazilian  and  Caribbean  sea- 
fish.    Also  called  rnachman. 

charioteer  (ehar'i-o-ter'),  r.  i.  [<  charioteer, 
w.j   To  drive  a  chariot,  or  as  if  in  a  chariot; 

.act  the  part  of  a  charioteer.  [Poetical.] 

To  chariueer  wllh  wings  on 
I  the  ten.!«.H  of  the  , 


And  to  rein  In  t 

SMUhey,  tide  to  / 
charioteering  (ehar'i^-tSr'ing),  a.  [Verbal  n. 
of  charioteer,  r.]   The  act  or  art  of  driving  a 
chariot 


Digitized  by  Google 


charioteering 

Good  eharitXttrinff  ta  exhibited,  not  by  furious  lashing 
of  the  hone*,  but  by  Judicium  lusiiageincnl  of  the  re hi*. 

A  inf. 

chariot-mant  (ehar'i-ot-mani,  n.  The  driver 
of  a  chariot. 

II.  Mid  to  his  Mario*  nun.  Torn  thing  ham),  that  Uion 
mayest  carry  me  oat  of  the  boat.  2  Chron.  inc.  33, 

chariot- race  (ehar'i-ot-ras),  n.    A  race  with 

'  »nt  spor' 
test  for 

chari&m  (kar'izm),  n.  [<  Or.  x*P">f°?<  a  gift,  < 
^o,<ro«w,  favor,  gratifv,  give,  <  ra^c,  favor, 
.  <  ^Oiof"',  rejoice,  be  glad,  akin  to  L.  gra- 
pleasant,  gratia,  grace:  see  grateful  and 
grace.']  £ccle*.,  a  special  spiritual  gift  or  pow- 
er divinely  conferred,  as  on  the  early  Christians. 

These  gifts  wen  of  two  cl  ■.  the  {tlft  of  Healing  and  the 

gift  of  teaching,  the  latter  again  brims  of  two  kinds,  the 
Kilt  .it  prophecy  and  the  girt  of  tongues.  Such  gifts  lute 
w»n  claimed  111  later  agre  by  certain  Urn-hern  and  aecU  in 
the  church,  aa  the  Montantala  anil  the  Irvliiglles,  and  In 
i  by  sortie  of  those  who  practise  Die  so-called 


chariots ;  an  ancient  sport  in  which  chariots 
ere  driven  in  contest  for  a  prize. 


They  laplritual  gifts)  an  called  eharimt  or  81  fu  of 
(trace,  aa  distinguished  front,  though  not  opposed  to,  nat- 
ural endowments.      Schaf,  Eat  Christ  Church,  I.  I  46, 

charisma  (ka-riz'mll),  n. ;  pi.  charismata  (-m§- 
t§).    [NL.]   Same  as  cJuiAim. 

tVhlelermacher  waa  accustomed  to  aay  of  Bleek  that  he 
post-ased  a  special  charUma  for  the  science  of  "  Intro- 
duction." A'ncj/c.  BrU.,  111.  8£L 


A»  yet  the  church  constitution  waa  not  determined  by 
the  Idea  of  office  alone,  that  of  eharumata  (spiritual  gifts) 
■till  having  wider  acope  slongsldc  of  the  other. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  075. 

charitable  (cbnr'i-ta-bl),  a.   [<  ME.  charitable, 

<  OF.  >t,ur,t.,!.:,,  F. "charitable  =  It.  earitatetole, 

<  ML.  'earilatabilit,  caritabilisArmg.  <  L.  cari- 
ta{t-)»,  charity:  see  cAcirify.]  Pertaining  to  or 
characterised  by  charity,  (a)  IHsposed  to  exhibit 
charity  ;  disposed  to  supply  the  wanta  of  others;  benevo- 
lent and  kind ;  bene  (Went 

She  waa  so  ckmritabU  and  so  pltoua 
She  wolde  wepe  If  that  ahe  aawe  a  moua 
Caught  In  a  trappc,  If  It  were  deed  or  bledde, 

Chauerr. 


A  man  may  bestow  great  sums  on  the  poor  and  Indigent 
wttbout  being  rhar,iahU,  and  may  be  eharUaUe  whin  he 
la  not  able  to  bestow  anything. 

Add-on,  A  Friend  of  Mankind. 

:! v  lug  or  relief  of  the  poor ;  apring- 
'  I  for  charity :  aa.  a  c&aritaS* 

live  our  Uvea  over  again 
eaarilaWeofnoea! 


inporiilng  prucevdlnga  b.  snuio  may  soeroe  too 
to  hui-Ii  a  dallv  daring  trechcrous  people. 
Quoted  In  Copt.  John  Smith  »  I'm*  Travel..  1.  ttn. 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  English  atatntea  establishing 
a  board  for  tile  control  ol  the  administration  at  charities 
and  for  regulating  them :  one  in  la&3  (III  and  17  Vict.,  c. 
1X7),  another  in  is.'.:,  (in  and  lit  Vict,  c  124),  and  another 
In  nan  (\ta  and  24  vict,  c.  iso).— Charitable  uses,  in 

tare,  uses  such  aa  will  sustain  a  gift  or  bequest  as  a  chanty. 
See  charilv,  Charitable  Use*  Act,  an  English  stat- 
ue of  led  (34  and  Vict.,  c.  II),  amending  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  conveyance  of  land  lor  charitable  oar*.  It 
makes  such  conreyancea  valid  even  if  the  deed  la  not  in- 
dented, or  if  it  contains  reservations  to  the  donor,  or  If, 
tn  cases  of  copy  holds,  etc.,  there  is  no  deed.  -  Syn.  Gen. 
erous.  Indulgent. 

charitabtonaw  (oharM-ta-bl-nes),  n.  [<  chari- 
table +  -««w.]  The  quality  of  being  charitable ; 
the  disposition  to  bo  charitable;  tho 
of  chanty. 

A  less  mlstak 

Millim,  On  Def.  of  numb.  RemonaL 
I  to  me.  hy  hit  faith  and  by  his  ehariMbUnea, 
-'-•irf  the  goldyii  age. 
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charity  (char'l-ti), a.;  pi.  charities  (4iz).  [Early 
mod.  K.  also-raarifir-,  <  ME  cAartfc,  <  OF.  elm- 
rile,  ehetrileit,  cariteit,  F.  chariU  (OF.  also  in  ver- 
nacular form  cherte,  >  ME.  cherte)  a  l'r.  earitat 
=  Sp.  caridad  =z  Pg.  caridade  as  It.  carita,  <  L. 
carita(t-)»,  dearness,  love,  in  LL.  esp.  Chris- 
tian love,  benevolence,  eharity,  <  odriM,  dear, 
prob.  orig.  *«imn«t,  related  to  amare  (orig. 
*co«»ar<!  f ),  love :  see  amor,  and  see  cheer*  (om \ 
the  orig.  adj.  accompanying  cAarity.l  1.  In 
New  Testament  usage,  love,  in  its  higheat  und 
broadest  manifestation. 

NelUter  deeth,  neither  lyfe,  .  .  .  neither  noon  other 
creature  mai  departe  na  fro  the  charit*  of  ftnd  that  Is  In 
Jesu  crist  oure  lord.  »>ii/,  Bora.  vilL  3D. 

This  I  think  eharity,  to  lore  Ood  for  hunarlf,  and  oar 
neighbour  for  Ood.  Sir  T.  firowne,  Rellglo  Medici,  11.  14. 

Our  whole  practical  dull*  In  religion  la  contained  In 
ehantif,  or  the  love  of  (i<  h1  and  our  ivelglitH  .nr. 

Jfiffoi.,  Civil  Power. 

5.  In  a  general  sense,  tho  good  affections  men 
ought  to  feel  toward  one  another;  good  will. 

fint  Ornt.  But,  1'  faith,  dust  thou  think  my  lady  was 
never  in  love  ? 

Sec.  «eni.  I  rather  think  abe  was  ever  In  love ;  la  per- 
fed  cAonty.  1  mean,  Willi  all  the  world. 

Beau,  and  AT,  Knight  of  Malts,  L  z. 
I  would  the  great  world  grew  Ilk*  the*. 
Who  greuest  not  alone  In  )>ower 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  ami  hoar 
In  reverence  and  In  eAorify. 

renwt/son.  In  Memorlam,  cxlv. 

Specifically — 3.  Benevolence:  liberality  In  re- 
lieving tho  wants  of  others;  philanthropy. 

And  It  ya  calljd  so  be  cause  Duke  Phlllpp  of  Hurgooe 
bjldjd  It  of  hy«  gr.  lt  Chnrili*  Ui  Keceje  Pylgryins  thertll. 

TerHngfon,  Warle  of  Bug.  fraveu,  p.  24. 
she  U  a  poor  wench,  and  I  took  her  In 
Upon  mere  thurify.   Beau,  and  At,  Coxcomb,  v.  S. 
Bat  the  active,  habitual,  and  detailed  charity  of  private 
persona,  which  la  so  cotiaplcuoua  a  feature  In  all  ChrlsUan 
societies,  waa  scarcely  known  In  antiquity,  and  there  are 
not  mure  than  two  or  three  moralists  who  nave  noticed  It. 

Lccky,  Eorop.  Morula,  II.  S4- 
4.  Any  act  of  kindneaa  or  benevolence ;  a  good 
deed  in  behalf  of  another:  as,  it  would  be  a 
charity  to  refrain  from  criticizing  him. 

At  one  of  those  |il  liars  an  arch  la  turned,  and  an  earthen 
vase  Is  placed  under  It ;  which,  by  some  charity,  la  kept 
fall  of  Mia  water,  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 

Pocoett,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  IX 

Specifically — 5.  Alms;  anything  bestowed  gra- 
tuitously on  a  person  or  persons  in  need. 

The  ant  did  well  to  reprove  the  grasshopper  for  her 
alothfulnrsa ;  but  she  did  III  then  to  refuse  her  a  rAurf'fr  In 
ber  .ll.tr.....  Sir  ft  L Entrance. 

It  was  not  In  dress,  nor  feasting,  nor  promiscuous  cAor. 
ities  that  his  chief  expenses  lay.  Macautay. 

let  us  realise  that  tbfa*  country,  the  last  found.  Is  the 
great  charity  of  Ood  to  the  human  race. 

£mrrsn«.  Fortune  of  the  Rep.,  p.  421. 

6.  Liberality  or  allowance  in  judging  others 
and  their  actions ;  a  disposition  inclined  to  fa- 
vorable judgments. 

The  highest  exercise  of  charity  Is  charity  towards  the 
uncharitable.  flwrminsfer. 

7.  A  charitable  institution ;  a  foundation  for 
the  relief  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  by  alms, 
education,  or  care ;  especially,  a  hospital. 

A  patron  of  some  thirty  charitiaf.  , 

Trnnymn,  Princess,  Conclusion. 

the  wel- 

or  some  indefinite  part  of  it,  as  an  endowment 
for  a  public  hospital,  school,  church,  or  library, 
as  distinguished  from  a  gift  which,  being  for  the 
benefit  of  particular  persons,  gives  them  a  right 
to  its  enjoyment  Early  in  the  history  of  F.nirlfab  law, 
eUiat  informalities  and 


charlatanlcally 

charity-child  (char'i-tl -child),  n.  A  child 
brought  up  in  a  charity-echool  or  or.  •  charita- 
ble foundation. 

charity-girl  (char'i-ti-gerl),  n.  A  girl  brought 
up  at  a  charity-school  or  on  a  charitable  foun- 
dation. 

charity-school  (char ' i- ti- skol ),  n.  A  school 
maintained  bv  voluntary  contributions  or  be- 
quests, for  educating,  and  in  many  cases  for 
lodging,  feeding,  and  clothing,  poor  children. 

charivari  (shar-i-var'i),  w.  [Also,  in  U.  S.,  rA»- 
rarrtri,  chirarer,  <  F.  charirari.  <  OF.  chalieari, 
earibari,  eatirali/,  ehalivali  as  Pr.  atraril  (MI- 
corittort'siBi,  charararitum,  characariu.  ehararal- 
lium,  chalearicum,  chalearitum,  etc.);  cf.  G. 
krateall;  orig.  form  uncertain,  the  word  being, 
like  others  supposed  to  be  imitative,  fancifully 
varied.]  A  mock  serenade,  with  kettles,  horns, 
etc.,  Intended  as  an  annoyance  or  insult  s*re- 

nades  of  this  sort  were  formerly  Inflicted  In  France  upon 
newly  married  couples  and  upon  MlUcaUy  unpopular  per- 


8.  In  law,  a  gift  intrust  for  promoting 
fare  of  the  community  or  of  mankind  i 


^bcneneently' 


kindly;  with 


How  can  they  charitably  dispose  uf  Anything  when  blood 
I*  their  argument?  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  Iv.  1. 

8.  Indulgently;  eonsideral 
leniency  in  judgment :  as,  to 
posed  toward  aB  men. 

I  your  censure  to  restrain, 
I  let  Uie  dull  lie  vain. 

I Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  fi07. 

charitativet  <char'i-ta-tiv),  a.    [Aftor  Sp.  Pg. 
IL  earitafiro,  <  ML.  raritaftriui,  <  U  tvtrifa(f-)*, 
1  and  -4tv.]  A  rising  from  or 
charitable. 

attona,  a  respect  to  which  was  strict 
r's  writings. 

Bp.  nit.  Life  of  It  am  tix. rid,  (  1. 

eharitOUSt,  a.    [ME.  eharitou*.  <  ML.  caritoMU, 
<  L.  earMog;  see  eAarify.]  Charitable. 

To  him  that  wrouglite  rharll* 
Ha  was  eyelnwerti  eharitou*, 
And  to  pile  he  was  plUiua. 

-  .  L  17*. 


see'darirify  au 
d  by  eharity; 


I)  1^1  Hi  all 


...J  intervene  to  preve 
the  heirs  or  next  of  klu  from  defeating  such  a  gift,  should 
appoint  a  trustee  If  none  existed,  and.  If  any  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  f  .under  were  Impracticable  should  supply 
others  approximate  thereto.  The  most  familiar  application 
of  the  rule  Is  in  the  doctrine  that  the  prohiliition  against 
perpetuities  does  not  affect  a  charity.  (See  nerjietMiify.) 
The  queatlon  what  constitute*  a  charity  within  this  rulo 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation.  —  Brothers  of 
Charity,  (a)  A  religious  order  founded  hy  St,  John  of  <lod 
at  Seville  In  Spain  about  IMO,  and  extended  over  Spain 
and  France,  now  having  about  loo  bouses.  (A)  An  or- 
der founded  by  Cardlusi  Ruimlnl  herbali,  in  Italy,  In  ltttK 
It  has  a  number  of  houses  In  England  — Charity  oom- 
miaalonflr.  See  oimmUrianrr.  —  Knlghta  of  Christian 
Charity,  soo  im  .■/>>  Slaters  of  Charity,  nuns  who 
aft) later  to  anil  Instruct  the  poor  and  nurse  the  sick; 
spedflcally,  a  congregation  with  annual  vows  founded  by 
Vincent  dc  rani  In  France  al«.ut  1«33,  and  slnre  widely 
gfiaad :  also,  a congr>wiitlon  with  perpetual  vows  founded 
at  Dublin  In  Ireland  In  1815,  by  Mrs.  Mary  trance*  Aiken- 
head,  distinctively  called  the  Irith  SUtm  «f  Charily. 
-  Byn.  t.ibrratity,  tjendrmity,  etc.  (see  rVneysrvncr),  lndul 


where  they  are  also  known  i 

We  .  .  .  played  a  charirari  with  the  rider  and  desk,  tho 
fender  and  nra-lrons.    ChartatU  BronU,  Jane  Eyre,  int. 

There  la  a  respectable  difference  .  .  .  between  a  mob 
and  a  cAarimri.       0.  W.  CahU,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  Sua. 

chark1  (chark),  r>.  I.  [<  ME.  charken,  cherken* 
chorken,i  AS.  ceareian,  creak,  crack  (e.  g.,  as  the. 
teeth  when  gnashed  together) ;  a  var.,  by  trans- 
position, of  cracian,  crack  t  an  imitative  word : 
see  micrl'i,  and  cf.  crWrJt.  Cf.  charlfl.  charcoal.] 
1.  To  creak;  crack:  emit  a  creaking  sound. 
[Now  chiefly  pro  v.  Eng.] 

Y  schal  eharkt  vudur  sou,  aa  a  wayn  cbargid  with  hel 
cAarritA  HViV.  Amos  11.  IS  (Purr.). 

Charkyn,  as  a  carte  or  barow  or  othyr  th}*nge  lyke,  ar- 
guo;  sill  dlcunt  atrldere.  /Vosxpf.  Parr.,  p.  7a 


u,  as  ncwr  mow  or 

"isript.  Parr,,  p.  7a 

3.  To  crack  open;  chap;  chop.    [Prov.  EngJ 
chark3  (chark),  r.  t.    [(.charcoal,  early  mod.  E. 
i ....  r. .  analyzed  as  chark  (taken  to  mean 
'char')  +  coal;  but  orig.  <  chark,  creak,  +  coal: 
see  cAarooof,  and  cf.  rXar8,  of  similar  origin.] 

1.  To  subject  to  a  process  of  smothered  com- 
bustion, for  the  production  of  charcoal ;  char. 
See  char*,  which  is  the  usual  word. 

Oh,  If  this  coale  could  be  ao  cAurriwif  as  to  make  Iron 
melt  out  of  the  stone!       futUr,  Worthies,  Shropshire. 

If  It  flame,  not  out,  crVari,  him  to  a  coal. 

X.  Grew,  Coamoloerls  Sacra. 
Uko  wood  charktd  for  tho  smith.  JoAnaen. 

2.  [Appar.  a  particular  use  of  the  preceding; 
cf.  burn  1,  r.,  I.,  7.]  To  expose  (new  ale)  to  the 
air  in  an  open  vessel  until  it  acquires  a  de- 
gree of  acidity  and  therewith  becomes  clearer 


and  sourer,  fit : 

charkSf  (chflrk),  n.  , 
coal,  and  cf.  char*,  «. 


[Prov. 


1  had  seen  dona 
irt  or  dry  coed. 
i>r/ee,  Robinson  Crusoe, 

(ehir'ki),  H,  [Russ.,  Ut.  a  glass  (= 
Lith.  cAerlro,  a  glass),  dim.  of  chara  =  Pol. 
cvnira,  a  cup.]  A  liussian  liquid  measure,  a  lit- 
tle smaller  than  a  gill.  It  vraa  formerly  one  eighty- 
eighth  of  a  wedro.  but  since  1818  Is  one  one  hundredth  of 
a  wedro.  or  0.136  United  States  quart, 
charker  (char'ker),  «.  [<  rAort  (cf.  chirk)  + 
-er1.]  A  cricket.  [Scotch.] 
charlatan  (shar'la-tan),  n.  [<  F.  charlatan,  < 
Sp.  charlatan  =  Vg.'charlatao  -  It.  rsViriafnno, 
a  quack,  <  It.  ciartare  =  Sp.  Pg.  chartar,  prate, 
prob.  an  alteration 


chatter,  jabber,  gabble,  | 
(originating  in  Bp.)  of  It. 


parlar  =  F.  parlrr,  talk:  see  parte,  parley.] 
One  who  pretends  to  knowledge,  skill,  impor- 
tance, etc.,  which  he  does  not  possess ;  a  pre- 
tender; a  quack,  mountebank,  oreiupirie. 

Kalttrahancoee,  Quacksalvers,  and  Charlatan^  desstva 
them  (the  people)  In  lower  degrees 

Sir  T.  o cowrie,  Vulg.  Err.,  t  S. 
The  grand  old  name  of  gent! 
Defamed  by  every  (Aor/iton, 
And  soli  d  with  all  ignoldc  use. 

Tennyson,  In  ) 

-  8yn.  Impostor,  cheat,  pretender  ;  .Vountrtarta-,  etc  (ae« 

fjvaek\ 

cnarlatanlc  (shsr-la-tan'ik),  a.    [<  charlatan 
+  -ie.]   Pertaining' to  or  of  tho  character  of  a 
charlatan;  quaekish:  i 
rharlatanie  boaster. 


Same  as 


charlatan! cal  (shftr-la-tan'i-kal),  a. 
charlatanic. 

A  cowardly  soldier,  and  a  eharUuanirat  doctor,  are  the 
princlpe.1  subjects  of  comedy.  CosrsVy, 

tp  charlatan! cally  (shar-la-tisnM-kal-i),  odr.  I 


fort 


charity-Doyi  '-har'i-ti-boi).  it.  A  boy  brought  up 
Araant.  L  Ut  atacharity-sohooloronachariUblefoundatiou. 
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charlatanism 

charlatanism  (shflr'la-tan-izm),  n.   [<  F.  char- 

lutanimie  =  Sp.  yg.  'eharlatanitmo  =  It.  ciar- 
latanitmo:  see  charlatan  and  -i>n».]  The  con- 
duct or  practices  of  a  charlatan;  quackery; 
charlatanry. 

Not  tint  least  of  the  benefits  likely  to  follow  the  licttcr 
dlltuslon  of  physiological  and  ssnilury  Information  will 
be  the  protection  of  the  community  from  the  number- 
less impostures  of  charlatanism. 

UuxUy  end  ro«nva«.  Phj.loL,  I  STa. 

charlatanry  (shar'la.fan-ri),  «.  [<  F.  charlo- 
tanerrie  =  Hp.  charlaiancria  —  1 'g.  charlatanerla 
=  It.  ciarlataneria :  see  charlatan  and  -rj/.]  The 
practices  of  n  charlatan ;  fraudulent  or  impu- 
dent pretension  to  knowledge  or  skill ;  quack- 
ery.   Formerly  ■written  charlatanrrg. 

M.  lit.  *  wiu  a  chnrlntnn  ami  a  knave;  but  In  all  bin 
eAd/ta/dJwri*  ami  his  knavery  lie  Indulged  the  reveries  of 
genius.  /.  Ultradi,  I'aUm.  of  Authors,  p.  too. 

To  expose  pretentious  charlatanry  la  sometime*  the  iui- 
pleasaut  duty  of  the  reviewer. 

xV/uy«,  Study  Wlndowa,  p.  S7i 

Charles's  law.  See  late. 
Charles's  Wain.    800  vain. 
Charlett,  «.  [ME ,  also  charlgt ;  origin  obscure.] 
A  Hort  of  omelet 

and  mixed  with  ale. 
Charleyt  (ebarH),  »■  A  slang  name  fora  watch- 
man under  t  lie  old  patrol  sy stem  in  England : 
given,  it  is  said,  because  diaries  I.  in  HMO  ex- 
tended and  improved  the  patrol  system  of  Lon- 
don. 

The  physicians  belli*  railed  111.  aa  anion  do  call  In  the 
C'Aarfros  to  nurll  Infernal  riot  when  all  tho  mischief  la 
doiwi.  way  prescribed  for  him  air. 

Jon  lUt,  Eas.  on  Samuel  Footc.  p.  dxL 

Hludyer,  a  brave  and  athletic  man.  would  often  give  a 
loose  to  his  spirits  of  an  evening,  ami  mill  a  Charity  or 
two.  aa  the  phm*0*n  "g^^  ^  (TritniUWpX 

charlin  (char'lin),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
dowel. 

Charlock  (ehlir'lok),  «.  [E.  dial,  carlock,  car- 
lick,  icrlock,  kettoek,  ktxllnek:  kilk;  <  ME.  carlok, 
<  AS.  cerlic  (twice),  charlock.]  A  common  name 
of  the  wild  mustard,  Bramca  Sinapi*trum,&cam- 
mon  pest  in  graln-flelds.  Also  written  carlick. 
In 

What  daxiled  all,  ami 
A  field  of  rAarfoav  in  tile 
Between  two  sliowcrs,  a  t  loth  of  palest  gold. 

Tcnnptvn,  tlnrcth  and  Lynette. 
Jointed  or  white  charlock,  /di/.Anni«  toi-aowiafruirt, 
Charlotte  (shiir'lot),  ...  [F.t  a  marmalade  of 
apples  covered  with  pieces  of  toasted  brea<l ; 
a  particular  use  of  the  proper  name  Charlotte, 
fern,  of  Chariot,  dim.  of  Chariot:  see  Mrl.]  A 
name  given  to  eertain  rich  and  delicate  sweet 
dishes.  —  Apple  charlotU,  •  baked  pudding  mad.  of 
bread  and  apt  .lea.  —  Charlotte  ruaae  ( French  nose,  Kos. 
sian),  »  hipped  cream  similarly  arranged, 
charly-muftl  (ehar'li-muf'ti),  ».  [A  humor- 
ous name;  nppar.  <  Charley,  Charlie,  dim.  of 
Charlrt,  a  proper  name  (see  cart),  +  mufti, 
civiliau  dress.]  A  name  of  tho  whitctbroat, 
Sglritt  cinerea.  ilacgillirrat).  [Eng.] 
charm1  (chiirra),  <i.  [<ME.  charmr,  <0F.  charme, 
F.  charmr,  a  chann,  enchantment.  <  L.  crrriwcn, 
a  song,  poem,  charm,  OL.  raaws,  a  song,  akin 
t<>  camena,  OR  catmena,  a  muse,  Goth,  hayan 
=  AS.  Aerian,  praise,  Skt.  foss,  praise.]  If.  A 
r;  a  song. 

•  times  did  us  afford 

■r!  leirs^fTheMuses,  L  S.4. 
2.  Anything  believed  to  possess  Bomo  occult 
or  supernatural  power,  such  as  an  amulet,  a 
",  or  some  mystic  observance  or  act. 

by  ,-JiariiM,  by  spells.  |..v  the  flirure. 

ihak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  1».  t 
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charm1  (charm),  r.    [<  late  ME.  cAormes,  <  F. 

charmer,  <  IX.  carminare,  enchant,  L.  make 
verses;  from  the  noun.j  L  froiw.  1.  To  sub- 
due, control,  or  bind,  as  if  by  incantation  or 
magical  influence;  soothe,  allay,  or  appease. 

5io  witchcraft  rAarm  II  it  '. 

It.  2  (sung). 


■t  grief  . 

/•our.  H  QaaflaSa  Day.  L  US. 

2.  To  fortify  or  make  invulnerable  with  charms. 

I  War  a  rAiirwo^f  life,  which  must  not  yield 

To  ono  of  woman  Imnu         Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

3.  To  givo  exquisite  pleasure  to ;  fascinate ;  en- 

.k.nl 


They,  i  n  their  mirth  and 
Intent,  with  ioeund  maalc  charm  hla  ear. 

MUtim,  f.  L.,  L  787. 
If  the  first  iipeninir  ii«uii>  an  charmt  the  sight. 
Think  how  tlie  unfol-bsl  volume  will  delight ! 

Drplrn,  llntannia  Kediv-lva,  1.  ICS. 

4.  To  affect  by  or  as  if  by  magic  or  supernat- 
ural influences:  as,  to  charm  a  serpent  out  of 
his  hole  or  into  a  stupor ;  to  charm  away  one's 
grief;  to  charm  the  wind  into  silence.— 8t.  To 
play  upon ;  produce  musical  sounds  from. 

Charming  his  oaten  pipe  unto  his  pert*. 

Spttuer,  Colin  Clout,  L  &. 

Hern  wc  oar  slender  pypes  may  safely  eAantne. 

Sirnter,  Shep.  C«L,  October. 

=  8yn.  1,  3,  ami  S.  Fatciuatr,  ete.  (si'e  en.-aani).  deliirht, 
transport,  Wwltch,  ravish,  enrapture,  captivate. 

TT  intrans.  1.  To  produce  the  effeet  of  a 
charm ;  work  with  magic  power ;  act  as  a 
charm  or  spell. 

No  fairy  takes,  nor  witeh  hath  power  to  eAonn. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  1. 

2.  To  give  delight:  be  highly  pleasing:  as,  a 
melody  that,  could  cAnrm  more  than  any  other. 
—  3t.  To  give  forth  musical  sounds. 

Tlie  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear ;  which  will  not 
hearken  to  tlvo  voieo  of  charmers,  eaarmiii^  never  so 
wbwly.  A,  IvUL  4,  6. 

And  all  the  while  liarroonious  airs  were  beard, 


2t.  In  hoicking,  a  company: 
finches. 


of  gold- 


A  radnii  of  goldflnchea. 

Strntt,  Sports  and  Pastimea,  p.  97. 

channel  (kSr'mel),  «.  [Heb.]  A  garden,  an 
orchard,  or  n  park.  [Tlie  word  is  found  only 
in  the  I>ouay  version  of  Isa.  xxix.  17.] 

charmer  (eniir'm£r),  n.  [<  ME.  charmer;  < 
cfcfirml  +  -«•!.]  1.  One  who  charms,  or  has 
power  to  chann.  M  One  who  use*  or  has  the  power 
of  enchantment,  ur  aouie  sbnilar  power. 

TtierealiaU  not  be  found  among  you  .  .  .  an  enchanter, 
or  a  witch,  or  a  cAarnur,  or  a  consultcr  with  familiar 
spirit*.  IJeut.  avill.  10,  tL 

0)  One  who  delights  and  attracts  tile  affections. 


charry 

Jle  saw  her  cAnnmise,  hat  he  saw  not  half 
The  charma  her  downcast  modesty  oonceat'd. 

7'Aovunsi,  Autumn,  1.  '-"J9. 
-Syn.  Enchanting,  bewitching,  captivating,  delightful. 


charmingly  (eh»r'raing-ll)F 
ing  manner;  delight  fully. 


In  a 

as  nn«  a  set 


charmingness  (chsr'ming-nes),  n.  [< 
mg  +  -ncsi.i   Tho  state  or  quality  of  bring 
charming ;  the  power  to  please. 

charmless  (charm'les),  a.  [<  charm*  +  -ies«.] 
Destitute  of  charms ;  unattractive.  [Rare.] 

'  "inriX&Siiui'^p^^^ 

chain  (charn).  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  churn. 

f»r»uw.    [North.  Eng.] 
charn -cnrdle  (charn'ker'dl),  n.   A  churn-staff. 

drone.    [North.  Eng.] 
charnecot,  charnlcot  (chftr'n$-k6,  -nl-k6),  n. 
[Prob.  from  rA«r»«v>,  a  village  near  Lisbon.] 
A  kind  of  sweet  Portuguese  wine. 
Here's  a  cup  of  Charnecu.         Shak..  t  Hen.  VI,,  U.  S. 
U'hcra  no  old  CAifraios  la,  nor  no  anehnvea. 

FlttcJurr,  Wit  withoot  Money,  IL 

charnel  (char'nel),  n.  and  a.  [<  XI E.  eharnclle, 
<  OF.  charnel,  cornel,  <  ML.  carnale,  a  charnel, 
neut.  of  carnali*,  >  OF.  cornel,  charnel,  adj.,  of 
flesh  (see  carnal)  (OF.  and  F.  also  charnier,  < 
MR  camarium,  a  charnel),  <  L.  caro  (earn-), 
flesh.  Cf.  AS. lit.  •flesh-house.'  a  char- 
nel.] I.  »•  A  common  repository  for  dead 
bodies;  a  place  for  the  indiscriminate  or  close 
deposit  of  the  remains,  and  especially  of  the 
bones,  of  the  dead;  a  charnel-house.  [Now 
little  used  separately.] 

Or akal|t| frama  kuaue'-'uiere  s 


p.  B.,  u.  ses. 

charm2  (charm),  n.  [Also  cAirm  and  churm 
(commonly  cAiriw,  q.  v.),  <  ME.  rAirw«,  <  AS. 
cierrn,  rirm,  cyrm,  noise,  clamor,  <  eirwas,  cyr- 
man,  cry  out,  shout,  clamor,  =  MI),  avtincn, 
karmcn,  cry  out,  lament.  Tho  form  cAnmi  for 
the  murmuring  or  clamoring  of  birds  is  still  in 
dial,  use,  but  in  literarv  use  is  nppar.  merged 
in  cAariiit.  with  ref.  to  tie  orig.  senso  'a  song': 
see  cAnrsi ]  1 .  The  confused  low  murmuring 
of  a  flock  of  birds ;  chirm. 

With  eAiirtn  of  earliest  birds.        Milton,  V.  L.  iv.  SI2. 


lavenly  cAaj 


Wlta 


Hut  thou  a  charm  to  stay  (he  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course? 

CofeTsuV^-,  Hymn  in  tlie  Vale  of  Charoonni. 
I »  er  many  a  nelghlmring  door 
the  horseshoe  s  curved  rAarro. 

WTuttirr,  Witch's  DniiKhter. 

»— 8.  A  trinket,  such  as  a  locket,  seal, 
etc.,  worn  especially  on  a  watch-guard. —  4. 
An  irresistible  power  to  please  atid  attract,  or 
something  which  possesses  this  power;  fasci- 
nation; allurement;  attraction. 

,  A.  and  C„  It.  t. 


Phitonlnes 
IHde  wyche 


I  you  call 

CAarin  U  the  glorr  which 
Song  of  the  poet  divine  ; 
Lore  la  the  fountain  of  cAurm  .' 

Jf.  .|ni,.,M,  Heine's 
•Syn.  1  Spell,  enchantment,  witchery,  magic. 


FUtchrr  (usuf  aiuAhcr),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  T.  i. 

^jA  I  he  with  either, 
dear  cAirrmrr  away. 

(Xift,  IVimar'a  opera,  It.  i. 
2f.  One  who  plays  upon  a  musical  instrument ; 
a  musician. 

channeresst(ehHr'trn'T-e*>),  >i.  [ME.cAanwereajw; 
<  fAdriwer  +  ■*.*».]  An  enchantress.  [Rare.] 

|l'yt!uincs*ej.|,  cAormeresses, 
siineresses 

Cnmicrr,  House  of  Fame,  L  1361. 

charmful  (ehllrtn'fAl).  a.  [<  pAannt  +  -ful,  1.] 
Aljoiinding  with  charms  or  melodies  ;  charm- 
ing; melodious.  [Kare.] 

And  with  him  bid  his  charm/ul  lyre  to  bring. 

foirfeji,  Itavlileis,  I. 

Charming (char'ming),  ;>.  a.  [I'pr.  of elutrmK r.] 
Having  the  effect  of  a  chann:  fascinating; 
enchanting:  hence,  pleasing  in  the  highest  de- 
gree; delightful. 
To  forgive  our  euemir,  U  ^^^^ 

II  liri.li    II  %  tllvilWr 

ISn  wnooihci  her  ckarmin>j  lours,  that  Uixl  s  own  car 
Llatciu  drlightctl.  Milton,  V.  XL,  v.  <TJ& 


yurl  to  knowe, 


Toward  the  Est,  an  100  Pas,  Is  the  CAnnnefleof  the  Una. 
nitalli;  of  seynt  John,  where  men  wcren  wont  to  pulte  the 
Bones  of  ileitc  men.  llanditiile,  Travela,  p.  u*. 

I  have  made  my  bed 
In  ehumrtt  and  ou  cofflna,  where  black 
Keeps  rtwonl  of  the  trophlea  won  from  tiie 
Shtton,, 

Where  tile  ellllliuishoil  .SpurUin  itlll  are 
In  their  proud  eAnrtsnl  of  Thermopyue. 


II.  a.  Containing  or  designed  to  contain  flesh 
or  dead  bodiea. 

Tboae  thick  and  gloomy  ahadows  damp, 
Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults  ami  sepulchres. 

MUtou,  Comas.  L  171. 
All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  f  Aa nW  duiureon  fitter. 

CWen«fr«.  Ancient  Mariner. 

charnel-honse  (char'nel-hous),  n.  A  place, 
usually  under  or  near  a  church,  where  the 
bones  of  the  dead  ore  deposited :  formerly ,  and 
still  in  parts  of  Brittany,  a  kind  of  portico  or 

the  bones  of  the  dead  wore  laid  after  the 
was  consumed. 

charnicot,  n.   See  charncco. 

char-oven  (ehar'uv'n),  ft.  A  furnace  for  char- 
ring turf. 

charpie  (sbiir'pi),  «.  [F.,  orig.  pp.  of  OF. 
charjnr,  tear  out,  pick  to  pieces,  as  It.  earmre, 
seize,  <  L.  carjicre,  seize:  see  carp1,  and  cf. 
ear/iff.]  A  form  of  lint  made  by  completely 
raveling  pieces  of  old  linen  or  by  I 
into  very  narrow  strips. 


+  pai;  cf.  Skt.  jxirf,  foot  (=  R  foot);  thus 
charpoy  =  (L. )  quadrvii&l  =  (Or. )  lelrapod=  ( E.) 
,fbur-f<wf-ecf .  ]  In  India,  a  pallet-bed ;  the  com- 
mon portable  bedstead  of  the  natives,  adopted 
by  Europeans.  It  consists  of  a  light  frame  with  four 
leg.,  tbc  support  for  the  mattress  being  provided  by  liamis 
of  -ebbing,  or  tapes,  which  cruaa  from  side  to  aide  of  the 
frame. 

In  one  corner  of  this  court,  stretched  on  a  eAarposi,  lay 
a  young  man  id  slight  Harare  and  small  stature. 

If.  //.  /;■!/..■ Mary  in  India,  II.  SB. 

charqui  (ehar'ke).  n.  [The  Chilian  name,  of 
which  the  E.  term  Jrrkeil  (beef )  is  a  corruption.] 
Jerked  beef;  beef  cut  into  strips  about  an  Inch 
thick  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

charrt,  n.    See  char*. 

Charras,  «.    See  rhurria. 

charre't,  «•    S<m-  rhar*. 

charred,  n.    See  tharO. 

charriere  (sha-ri-ar'),  n.  fF.,  from  a  proper 
name  CsWriswV.]  In  anat.,  a  small  scalpel 
euipliived  for  fine  dissection. 

charry  (chnr'i).  a.  [<rhar*  +  -yl.]  Pertaining 
to  charcoal ;  like  charcoal,  or  partaking  of  its 
qualities. 
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chart 

chart  (chart),  n.  [<  F.  eharte,  a  charter,  partly 
<  OK.  chartrc,  a  charter  (see  charter),  and  partly 
(as  tike  aasibilated  form  of  the  older  carte)  <  ML. 
carta,  L,  char  to,  a  paper,  map,  card,  en. :  see 
oartP.]  1.  A  map;  a  draft  or  projection  on  pa- 
per of  some  part  of  the  earth's  surface;  speeifl- 
eally,a  hydrographical  or  marine  map  showing 
the  coasts,  islands,  rocks,  banks,  channels,  or 
entrances  into  harbors,  rivers,  and  bays,  the 
points  of  the  compass,  soundings  or  depth  of 
,  etc..  to  regulate  the  courses  of  ships  in 


r  will  And  cm  chart  i  drawn  more  than  a 
-  ago,  with  beartngi  and  leading  marks,  many  ul 
1  to  be  recent  discoveries. 

Smuih,  The  Mediterranean. 

S.  A  sheet  of  any  kind  on  which  information 
is  exhibited  in  a  methodical  or  tabulated  form : 
as,  a  historical  chart;  a  genealogical  chart; 
a  chart  of  the  kings  of  England. — 3.  A  written 
deed  or  charter. 

In  old  rtutrtt  we  nod  the  word*  Anrft  and  Angtiei  con- 
trsdl«lnguUtH-d  to  /-V/iiwi. 

Brady,  lntrod.  to  Old  Kng.  nut,,  Olnaa.,  p.  11. 
Corneal,  globular,  gnomonic,  laocyllndrlc,  parallelo- 
srammatlc,  polyconlc,  sinuaoldal,  itsreographlc. 
eUi.  chart.  See  projection.— Mercator'g  chart  (named 
from  Gerard u a  Mercator,  a  Flemish  chartoexapher, 
'M  i,  a  chart  on  which  the  meridian*  are  straight  lines,  paral- 
lei  and  eqnldlatant ;  the  parallel!  of  latitude  are  straight 
tinea,  the  distance  between  w  htcb  Increase*  from  the  equa- 
tor  toward  el ther  pole,  In  the  ratio  of  the  secant  of  the  lull, 
lude  to  tike  radius.  See  projection.  -  Plane  chart,  a 
rrpreaentattotk  of  some  part  'if  the  surface  nf  the  giob* 
at  which  the  meridian*  are  anppoaed  to  he  parallel  to  one 
suouVrr.  the  parallel*  of  latitude  at  equal  distance*,  and 
of  ojum  the  degrees  of  latltnde  and  longitude  every, 
where  equal  U.  one  another— PWlemalc  cnart. 
^yriiiu.-  Selenograptuc  chart,  a  man  nf  the  moon. 
— TtlPUfaapnlc  chart,  a  chart  allowing  the  topography 
ot  a  particular  place  or  a  small  part  of  the  earth'a  anrf ace. 
"Syn.  Cnart,  Map.  Aa  the  worda  are  commonly  uard.  a 
aaastr*  a  draft  of  rant  navigable  water  with  ita  connected 
lKd<qrfacc  ;  a  map  t«  a  draft  of  some  portion  of  land  with 
tts  connected  wnUraarfacc,  either  as  a  separate  work  or  as 
a  ihiiskon  of  a  tretienil  geographical  atlas, 
chart  (chart),  v.  [<  cAtfrf,  n.]  I.  fraa*.  To  lay 
down  or  delineate  on  a  chart  or  map;  map  out: 
as,  to  chart  a  coast. 

What  alia  us,  who  are  sound, 

That  we  should  mimic  tills  raw  fool  the  world. 

Which  ckartm  ua  all  in  Its  coarse  blacks  Aid  whites? 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  tile  Mail. 

la  charting  rainfall  records,  which  depend  an  largely 
ayxn  the  location  of  gauge*  and  the  1<K'"y^t"*r^('IhI'  -ss& 

U_  intrant.  To  make  charts. 

The  rapid  rotation  of  tola 
trr.  that  tho  work  l«th  of  ot 

U  very  baatlly  performed.   Sci.  Amrr.  Suyp.,  XXII.  6774. 

(kar'tft), 
cartfl.cJu 

See  chart.  —  Magna  Charta  [of 
Magna  Carta!  (a)  Tho  great  charter  of  the  liliertles 
llf*?iui  charta  Lit* rtat urn)  of  England,  signed  and  sealed 
bv  Kjng  John  In  a  conference  between  him  and  hla  tiorona 
at  rUttnymeda.  June  15th,  121&.  Ita  most  Important  ar- 
ttcfcsS  an  those  which  proTide  that  no  freeman  shall  be 
taken,  or  Imprisoned,  or  proceeded  against,  except  by  the 
avafiil  judgment  nf  hi*  peers  or  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  no  acntage  or  aid  shall  be  im- 
posed In  the  kingdom  (except  certain  feudal  duea  from 
tenants  of  the  crown),  unless  by  the  common  council  of 
the  kingdom.  Tho  remaining  and  greater  part  of  the 
charter  b  directed  against  abuses  of  the  king  a  power  aa 
feudal  superior.  The  charter  granted  by  Henry  III.  la 
oalvamnttmiattonof  that  of  hU  father.  King  John.  Hence 
—(a)  A  general  term  for  any  fundamental  constitution 
•ixb  guarantee*  personal  tights  and  civil  privileges, 
chartaceonn  (kar-ta'  stilus),  a.  [<  I.,  charta- 
tru,  <  charta,  paper:  see  oarrji.]  In  bot.,  pa* 
pcry;  resembluig  writing-paper, 
(row. 

Plural  of  charta. 
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table  property  made  under  the  feudal  condition  that  the 
grantee  snail  annually  pay  a  sum  of  money  or  perform  cer- 
tain services  to  the  grantor,  and  it  must  be  in  the  form  of 
a  written  deed.  The  moat  common  charter*  are  feu  char- 
ters. (Ace  /eu.)  In  American  law  a  charter  U  a  writ- 
ten grant  from  the  sovereign  power  conferring  right*  or 
privileges  upon  a  municipality  or  other  corporation.  The 
terra  la  generally  applied  to  the  statute,  letters  patent,  or 
articles  of  association  sanctioned  by  statute,  creating  a 
corporation,  aa  a  city,  college,  stock  uompau y ,  benevolent 
society,  or  social  cluV 

let  tho  danger  light 
T~non  your  rJtarter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 

Shai.,U.  of  V.,  It.  1, 
Christianity,  In  ita  miracles  and  doctrines.  Is  the  very 
starter  and  pledge  which  I  need  of  this  elevation  of  the 
Human  Soul  CAauniNir,  Perfect  Life,  p.  Stfl, 


Ion  of  this  planet .  . .  makes  It  Ira 
I  both  of  observing  and  eaorriiw  si 
-formed.    Sei.  Amer.Supp.,XXll. 

(kar'tft),  n.:  pi.  eAcirte  (-te).  P*.:  *** 
hart,  air  tel.]  Literally,  a  paper  or  parch 


J,  ».  rk 

(char'ter),  it.  [< 

<  OF.  chartre,  cartre,  <  L.  caarfufa,  a  little  paper 
or  writing  (in  ML.,  a  charter,  etc.,  eqtuv.  to 
charta),  dim.  of  charta,  a  paper,  charter,  etc. : 
see  eaxirf  and  card1.    For  the  ending  -fcr,  ult. 

<  L.  -tstto,  cf .  chaji  tor."]  1 .  A  written  instrument, 
expressed  in  formal  terms  and  formally  exe- 
cuted, given  as  evidence  of  a  grant,  contract, 
etc. ;  any  instrument,  executed  with  form  and 
solemnity,  bestowing  rights  and  privileges,  in 
toosern  use  the  name  la  ordinarily  spplied  only  to  govern- 
ment grants  of  power*  or  privilege*  of  a  permanent  or 
continuous  nature,  such  as  incorporation,  territorial  do. 
Bunion,  or  Jurisdiction,  Aa  between  private  persons  it  U 
also  loosely  applied  to  deeds  and  Instrument*  under  seal 
for  the  conveyance  of  Units ;  a  title-deed,  Rityat  chartert 
are  such  as  are  granted  by  sovereign*  Ilk  conveying  certain 
rural*  and  privileges  to  their  subject*,  such  a*  the  Ureat 
Charter  granted  by  King  John  (sec  Manna  Charta.  under 
casta),  and  charters  umjil.  il  by  various  sovereigns  to 
bimughi  and  ruunlcipal  bodies,  to  universities  and  col- 
lege*,  or  to  colon Ir*  and  foreign  i-nwaslon* :  somewhat 
KmlUr  to  which  are  charter*  granted  by  the  atnte  or  leg!*- 
Utare  to  hanks  and  other  companies  or  associations  etc. 
la  Scot,  tasr  .  charter  at  the  evidence  ot  a  grant  of  beri 


9.  Privilege;  immunity;  exemption.  [Rare.] 

I  gyf  jow  cAortir.  of  pes,  and  joure  cbeefe  wardens 

Jforfe  ^rtjfirre  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  ooM. 
1  must  have 
Witlial,  aa  large  a  tharttr  as  the 
To  blow  on  whooi  I  ideas*. 

NAiJr,,  As  yon  Like  It,  II.  7. 

3.  In  com. :  (a)  The  letting  or  hiring  of  a  ship  by 
special  contract:  as,  a  snip  is  offered  for  sale 
or  charter,  (b)  The  limits  or  terms  of  such  a 
contract,  (r)  The  written  instrument  embody- 
ing the  terms  of  the  contract. — 4.  In  Eng. 
politic*,  a  sort  of  claim  of  rights,  or  document 
embodying  the  demands  or  principles  of  the 
Chartists.  See  Chartist.  _  Batik -charter  Act,  See 
bank-.—  BUuik  charter,  a  document  given  to  tie  agents 
of  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Kiclutrd  II.,  with  power  to  fill 
U  up  aa  they  pleased ;  Hence,  figuratively,  liberty  to  do  as 
one  please* ;  complete  freedom  of  action. —  Charter 
member,  a  member  of  a  club,  or  other  c!iart#Ted  organ!* 
sation,  who*e  name  I*  mentioned  In  it*  charter  aa  one  of 
Ita  founders —  Charter  of  confirmation.  See  conjlrma, 
rton.—  charter  or  the  Forest,  an  CnglUh  statute  of  tan 
(Si  Edw.  I.k  which  restored  lands,  not  of  the  royal  denial  n. 
that  had  lieen  taken  by  former  kings  for  forest*.  It  also 
affected  tbe  administration  of  the  forest  laws.  —  Dongan 
charter,  u  charter  for  tbe  city  of  Xew  York  granted  by 
Thomaa  Ikongan,  "  Lieutenants lorertkor and  Vice-Admiral 
of  Nrw  York  aiel  ita  depemlencke*,"  under  Jnmes  II,  of 
England,  elated  April  '-'Ttli.  Ift-nl.  It  remained  in  force  tin- 
til  17*0.  An  early  charter  of  the  city  of  Allwiy,  by  the 
same  authority.  Is  known  by  the  same  name,  —  Great 
Charter.  Sec  Manna  Charta.  under  cAarfu, — Montgom- 
ery Charter,  a  charter  granted  to  the  city  of  Xcwt'ork 
by  John  Montgomery,  "t'aptaln-tlcncral  ami  ttovernor- 
in-cbief  of  the  I'mvinVe  of  New  York  and  the  Province  nf 
New  Jersey  and  territories  depending  thereon  In  America, 
and  Vice  Admiral  of  the  same, '  under  Irrorgr  II.,  date  I 
January  1Mb.,  1730.  It  succeeded  the  liongan  charter,  and 
was  not  essentially  changed  until  1S31-  Open  charter, 
In  Scott  late,  a  charter  from  the  crown,  or  from  a  subject, 
containing  u  precept  of  sasine  which  has  not  lieen  exe- 
culed.  —  Original  cliaxtcr.  In  Srof«  fair,  a  charter  which 
U  granted  first  to  the  vaaaal  by  tlie  superior. 

Charter  (char'ter),  r,  f.  [<  csarfer,  «.]  1.  To 
hire  or  let  by  charter,  aa  a  ship.  See  charter- 
ptirti/.—fi.  To  establish  by  charter:  as,  to 
chartrr  a  bank. 

charterable  (ehar'ter-a-bl),  a.  [<  citarfcr,  c,  + 

■able.}   Cupable  of  being,  or  in  a  condition  to 

bo,  chartered  or  hired,  as  a  ship, 
charterage  (char'ter-yj).  n.  [_<  (^arfcr  +  -rijye.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  chartering  vessels. 
Oharter-boy  (chir'tcr-boi),  n.   In  England,  a 

boy  educated  in  the  Charterhouse.   See  L'har- 

tcrhoute. 

Charter-brother  (char'tfir-bruTH'er),  ».  One 
of  the  inmates  and  pensioners  of  the  Charter- 
house in  London. 

chartered  (ehitr'terd),  t».  a.  [Pp.  of  charter, 
r. ]  1 .  Hired  or  let  by  charter-party,  as  a  ship. 
—  2.  Invested  with  privileges  by  "or  aa  if  by 
charter;  privileged. 

When  he  speaks. 
The  air,  n  charter  d  Ubertluc,  U  stllL 

ShaJt.,  Hen.  V.,  1. 1. 
It  can  hardly  be  *upi**v-;l  that  the  smaller  chartered 
cities  whose  privilege*  were  modelled  on  those  of  London 
would  follow  these  changes.     Sfudor,  Const.  Hist.,  (  423. 

3.  Granted  or  socured  by  charter:  as,  char- 
tercti  liberties  or  privileges;  chartered  power. 

Speculation*  regarding  the  sufficiency  ot  chartered  rights. 

/•uf/rey. 

charterer  (chHr'ter-er),  ».  1.  One  who  char- 
ters; particularly,  in  com.,  one  who  hires  n  ship 
by  charter-party.— 8.  A  freeholder.  [Prov. 
Eng.  (Cheshire).] 

Charterhouse  (char'ter-hous),  n. 
perhaps  of  F.  f'Aar/rciise,  a 
astcry,  formed  from  the  name  of  a  waste  and 
savage  valley  said  to  have  been  anciently  call- 
ed Chartrouate,  in  Pauphine,  in  which  the  first 
monastery  of  the  Carthusians,  la  Grande  Char- 
treuse, was  founded.  See  t'arfAiwiVm.]  A  chari- 
table institution  or  hospital  and  celebrated 
public  school  in  London,  founded  in  1611  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton.  It  maintains  eighty  poor  brothers 
(chiefly  soldiers  and  merchants l  and  forty-four  scholars, 
"  the  sons  of  poor  gentlemen  to  whom  the  charge  of  educae 
lion  U  too  oneroua."  The  recitation  of  11*  ' 

'is 


chartreuse 

number  of  other  pupil*.  The  liouoe  was  originally  u  Car. 
thtulan  ninnnatery,  founded  iu  11171. 

Charterist  (char'ter-ist).  s.  [<  charter  +  -t>f.] 
Same  as  Chartut.    Gent.  Maq. 

charter-land  (chfir'tcr-latnl),  ».  Land  held  by 
1-iiartor  or  in  socage  ;  liookland. 

charter-master  (char'ter-mas't6r),  n.  In  the 
midland  districts  of  England,  a  contractor  who 
undertake*  to  raise  coal  from  the  mines  at  a 
stated  price. 

Charter-party  (chltr'ter-par'ti),  it.  [<  V.  eharte 
partie,  lit.  a  divided  charter,  with  reference  to 
the  practice  of  cutting  tho  instrument  in  two. 
and  giving  one  part  to  each  of  the  contractors : 
cA.irfc ,  a  charter ;  jwtrfir,  fern,  of  jwir/i,  pp.  of 
rtartir,  divide:  seo  chart,  part,  r.,  uud  jwrfiy.] 
In  com.,  a  written  agreement  by  which  a  ship- 
owner lets  a  vessel  to  another  person,  usually 
for  the  conveyance  of  cargo,  either  retaining 
control  of  the  vessel  or  surrendering  it  to  the 
charterer.  It  usually  contains  stipulations  concerning 
the  places  of  loading  and  delivering,  the  freight  payable, 
the  number  of  lay  .day*,  and  the  rate  of  demurrage, 

Chartism  (ehar'tizm),  h.  f<  rAnrf  (F.  eharte), 
charter,  +  -i»m.]  The  political  principles  and 
opinion*  of  tho  Chartists. 

Chartist  (char'tist),  «.  and  a.  [<  chart  (F. 
eharte),  charter,  +  -isf.]  I.  n.  One  of  a  body 
of  political  reformers  (chiefly  working  men) 
that  sprang  up  in  England  about  the  year  1SJ8. 
The-  cliarUst*  advocated  a*  their  leading  principle*  utii. 
vcrsal  suffrage,  the  alaolltknn  of  the  property  qualification 
for  a  seat  In  Parliament,  annual  parliament*,  equal  repre- 
sentation, payment  of  member*  of  Parliament,  and  vote 
by  1*1  lot.  all  of  which  they  demanded  a*  constituting  the 
people*  charter.  The  niemticr*  of  the  extreme  section  nf 
the  party,  which  favored  an  ap|ieal  to  arms  or  |>opular 
ri*ing*  If  the  charter  could  not  be  obtained  by  legitimate 
mean*,  were  called  itAiM*mf-/oree  men.  The  chartist*  dis- 
appeared a*  a  party  after  l.Htu,    Al*o  Charterist. 

The  attempt  to  apply  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to 
human  labour,  aa  rlgonmaly  a*  to  cotton,  coal,  and  mere 
commodities,  had  brought  on  In  France  the  French  rev.  .- 
lutixin ;  in  this  cxmnlry  Luddite  rlou.  CAariists,  and  riek- 
buniing.        7f.  J.  //m/on,  Eng.  Radical  l*-»ders,  p  117. 

JJ.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chartists;  con- 
nected with  Chartism. 

Tlte  autre**  of  the  labouring  class  waa  manifested  In 
England  by  bread. riots,  by  threatening  Chitrtiei  proces- 
sion*, and  by  demand*  for  help  addreasrd  to  l'nrilanuint. 

aJi „'•„.-..,',  Ret.,  clxiil  m. 

The  Chart irt  ntovenkt'nt  represented  one  wing  of  that 
activity  |ihe  Redomi  agitation |.  and  the  more  popular  or 
radical  one.     K.  J.  Itinlon,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  Ml 

chartless  (chUrt'les),  a.  [<  chart  + -U**.)  Not 
charted,  or  not  provided  with  a  chart ;  hence, 
without  a  guide  or  guidance:  as,  a  chortle** 
rover. 

chartographer,  cartographer  (knr-tog'ra-ffr), 
it.  [<  ehartography,  citrhHjraphj),  +  -crl.]  One 
who  prepares  or  compiles  maim  or  charts,  either 
from  existing  geographical  materials  or  from 
investigation  or  description. 


the  prohlr 


the  Tanca- 

r  explore  ra, 


I  write  this  letter  to  rip 
niks.  which  haa  puzzled  Livingsto 
and  ii. deed  so  ii. liny  able  cartographer*.     II.  M. 

Far  In  the  distance  rose  .  .  .  Saker  Hair,  a  great  sye- 
nite mountain,  which  teems  to  have  done  *onirthtng  to 
offend  c«rtf,c/roj*»e«.  for  although  It  ri«e»  to  a  height  of 
3,000  feet  abova  tho  seat.  It  it  not  noticed  In  moat  maps. 

J.  Itatrr,  Turkey,  p.  3X1, 

c ha rto graphic,  cartographic  (kar-t<>-graf'ik), 
a.  [<  chartography,  cartography,  +  -if.]  Per- 
taining to  chartogntpliy. 

In  particular,  we  may  notice  the  careful  delineation  of 
Use  vaat  basin  of  the  Amazon,  as  showing  a  considerable  , 
advance  in  rAarfc^rrupAui  certainty, 

Saturday  Iter..  July  S3.  1864. 

chart  o  graphical,   cartographical  (kar-tT- 
graf'l-Kal),  a.   Same  as  chartoaraphie. 
chartofraphlcaUy,  cartographlcally  (kilr-t<J- 
grafi-kal-t),  adr.    In  a  churtograpbic  manner; 
by  chartography. 

ch'artography,  cartography  (kHr-tog'ra-fi),  n. 
[<  L.  charm  (or  ML.  cttrfcr),  a  map,  +  Gr.  -)/io*)i«, 
<  )fMif<a',  write.]  The  art  or  practice  of  drawing 
maps  or  charts. 
Undoubtedly  Miletus  waa  the  birthplace  nf  carreers, pay. 

Vim  Rank*.  t?niv.  HUt  (trans.X  p.  ISO,  note. 

diajtoirjajicy  (Mr'ty-man-si),  «.  [<Gr.  rdpnv, 
a  leaf  of  paper  (see  carrfi),  +  namtla,  divina- 
tion.] Divination  or  fortune-telling  by  means 
of  cards  or  written  papers, 
chartometer  (kiir-tom  e-ter),  n.  [<  L.  cAnrfot 
(ML.  enrfn),  a  map,  +  mcfrwm,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  distances  on  maps 
and  charts. 

Chartretase  (shltr-tret'),  «.  [F. :  gee  Charter- 
hotuu;]  1.  [(•/;;•  ]  A  monastery  of  Carthusian 
monks,  especially  in  France.  The  Grande  Char- 
treuse, near  tlrenoble  In  Ilauplilne,  la  the  most  fan»oua 
ami  the  earliest  of  the  order. 
™"nS  2.  A  highlv  esteemed  tonic  cordial,  obtained  by 
large   the  distillation  of  various  aromatic  plants,  espe. 
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chartreuse 

cialh-  nettles,  crowing  on  the  Alps.  It  derives  Ita 
iiw  (ruTii  tlic  celebrated  nw  mastery  at  the  Oranilo  Char- 
treuse, in  France,  where  It  ia  made.—  Chartreuse  pot- 
tery, an  enameled  pottery  made  In  the  neigblstrhood  of 
Ikirdeaut  In  the  early  part  i>f  the  eighteenth  century,  far 
the  use  of  the  I  arUilL-iiun  monastery  ill  that  neighborhood. 
It  resembles  the  finer  puUery  of  Botaeu,  mud  especially 
that  of  Never*. 

chart-room  (ehart'rom),  it.  The  apartment  in 
a  ship  (steamer  or  sailing  vessel)  in  which  the 
chart!),  maps,  instruments,  etc.,  are  kept. 

chartnlary  (kkr'tu-la-ri),  ».;  pi.  chartularie* 
<-riz >.  [<ML  chartularius,  cartularius,  in  sec- 
ond sense  from  ML.  chartuiarium,  car  tula  hum  : 
maso.  and  neut.  respectively  of  adj.  chartu- 
larius, cartularius,  <  chartula,  a  charter,  record : 
see  charter.  J  1 .  An  officer  iu  the  ancient  Latin 
Church  who  had  the  care  of  charters  and  other 
papers  of  a  public  nature. — 2.  A  record  or  an 
account-book  of  the  temporal  possessions  of  a 
monastery. 

The  cttartularp  or  leger  book  of  tome  adjacent  monas- 


Ttat  dkartulary  nf  V 


r  Abbejr,  compiled  esrly  In 

li:  Iniiut-r  >u«  ■!>.  1!  l:  it-,t  *  ..( 

,  u  tn  the  Ilritinh  Mnaeum. 
Bncyc.  Brit.,  VII.  SSI 

8.  The  room  in  which 
4.  The  officer  who  had  the 
Also  spelled  cartulary. 
charwoman,  charewoman  (char'-,  char'wnm'- 
an),  n. ;  pi.  cAWroiwrn,  rnaretpomrn  (-wim'en). 
R  eW.  r*«rr  1.  +  woman.]  A  woman  hired  to 
do  chares  or  odd  work,  or  to  work  by  the  day. 
There  it  a  eKart  u-omun  In  the  house,  his  nurse. 
An  Irish  woman,  1  took  in  a  beggar. 

B.  Jotmm,  New  Inn,  iL  1. 

charwork,  charework  (char'-,  chir'werk),  n. 

[<  rAnr1,  ckartl,  +  mwA-.I  In  England,  chareB 
or  odd  work ;  work,  usually  menial,  done  by  the 
job  or  by  the  day. 

She,  harm!  done,  to  rAurimr*  did  aspire ; 

Most,  drink,  ami  twopence  were  her  dally  hire. 

I>ryuV»,  tr.  from  Theocritus. 

chary  (ehir'l),  a.  [<  ME.  charts,  <  AS.  cearig, 
full  of  eare  or  sorrow,  sad  (=  OS.  karag  =  OHO. 
charag,  full  of  care  or  sorrow,  =  MLG.  karich, 
karch,  kerch,  shrewd,  sparing),  <  ccaru,  care, 
sorrow.  Chary  is  thus  the  assibilated  adj.  of 
care:  see  care,  and  of.  Chare  Thurmlay.]  1. 
Careful;  disposed  to  cherish  with  care; 
tious:  often  with  of. 

I  Send  you  my  htimhle  Thanks  for  the.  curious 
of  tiiames  you  pleased  to  bestow  on  me,  which  I 
Very  cAary  to  keep  as  a  Monument o^  vour^LoTe.  ^ 

His  ruing  epuutkin  made  him  mors  cAory  4/ hi*  fame. 

Jtfrry. 

2.  Sparing;  not  lavish;  uot  disposes!  to  give 
freely ;  frugal :  absolute  or  with  «>/;  as,  chary 
of  compliments ;  rAary  of  favors. 

The  cAdrt/jf  ,uai«l  U  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  oniiiask  bcr  beauty  to  the  moon. 

Shak.,  ilamlot,  1.  S. 
Prodigal  of  sli  brain-labour  he, 
Charter  of  sleep,  ami  wine,  and  everclse. 

TViutywn,  A) Inters  Held. 
Nature  of  aamenem  la  so  rAary.  Komade*. 

Chary bdaea  (kar-ili-de'tt).  »■  [NL.,  <  L.  CA<i- 
ryMin,  q.  v.]  The  typical  genus  of  acalephs 
of  the  family  Charubtiaxtlas.  C.  marsupiali*  is 
an  example. 

charybdaeld  (kar-ib-dfi'id),  n.   An  acalcph  of 
the  family  CharyMaHfhr, 
•  Oharybdaeida  (kar-ib-de'i-dc).  a.  pi.    [NL,,  < 
Charvbdaca  +  -kUr.]     A  family  of  four-rayed 


l-slileil  pooch-like  form,  an  un- 
e  or  velarium,  containing  1*0- 


acalephs.    They  have  a  .-aided 
divided  marginal  membrane  or  vi 
longalions  of  the  gaatrovaacular  avslem,  4  I 
cal  appendages  of  the  margin  of  the  disk,  « 
organs,  and  4  vascular  ponchos  separated  by  narrow  par- 
lltloiu.    They  re|ire*eut  a  suborder  MampiaiiUa  (or  La- 
fc»iiAorvi).    Also  written  CAarjifafeon*. 
CharybdiB  ika-rib'dis),  n.  [L.,  <  Or.  X6pv36tc; 

ctym.  uncertain,]    See  Scytta. 
cha&able  (cba'sa-bl),  a.    [<  ME.  chacmble  (cf. 
OF.  'chacable,  cacharte,  adapted  for  hunting) ; 
<  chattel  +  -able.  I   Capable  of  being  chased  or 
hunted  ;  fit  for  the  chase.    Also  spelled  chaw- 
able.  [Bare.] 
Of  heatee  which  ben  ehamabU.      Ooiarr,  Coof.  Annul  t. 
chasbow.  «.    See  cheete-bovl. 
chase1  (chas).  r. ;  preU  and  pp.  chased,  ppr.  cha- 
sing.   [Also  fonnerly  spelled  chace.  <  ME.  eha- 
ern,  charen.  <  OF.  rArt«>r(E.  esaawr),  chase,  as- 
sibilated  form  of  eaeirr,  caehier,  >  ME.  cacchen, 
E.  catch,  which  Is  thus  a  doublet  of  chase:  see 
coffA1.  Hence  in  comp.  ( in  OK. )  purchase,  q.  v.  ] 
I.  froiu.  1,  To  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing or  killing,  as  game;  hunt. 

>  to  the  <Au<-ed  w|),|  bore 

1  whan  he  feleth  sure. 

dower,  Coat  Annul ,  111.  Ms. 
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Mine  enemies  rhastd  me  sore,  Ilka  a  bird.  Lam.  ill.  6± 
Bom 

To  chase  the  deer  at  Bve.  Temfism,  Talking  Oak. 
They  taw  the  swaUow  cAase  hich  up  in  air 


chaam 


re  secured  by  furniture  and  quoins  for  moving 
nd  for  working  on  the  press,  for  large  farms  of 
rpr.  chase*  are  luad*  wlUi  rnisalng  and  movable  center- 


Jf orris, 

2.  To  pursue  for  any  purpose ;  follow 
ly,  especially  with  hostile  intent ;  drive  off  by 
pursuing :  as,  to  chase  an  euemy. 

Hut  another,  that  bad  to  Name  Elphy,  cAticed  him  out 
of  the  Contrec,  and  made  him  Soudan. 

il*HdtritU.  Travela.  p.  37. 
Tls  a  meritorious  fair  deshrn 
To  cAaar  Injustice  with  reveuireful  anus ; 
Knljhu,  by  their  oaths,  ahoukl  rlcht  poor  ladles'  harms. 

ahal.,  Lucreo,  L  1099. 
The  following  morn  had  cArtsnf  away 
The  flying  atara,  and  light  restored  the  day.  Zh-puVn. 
Life  is  a  running  shade,  with  fettered  hand*, 
That  cAoscs  i,h*nt><in»  over  shlftlna'  sand* 

0.  »■•//«/.»«.,  The  Old  Play". 

3.  To  pursue ;  continue. 

And  Khortly  forth  this  tale  tor  to  sham. 

Ckauatr,  Clerk  »  Tale,  L  BSH. 

IX  intrant.  1.  To  pursue;  follow  in  pursuit. 
To  cAoss 

At  1  j  .v c  tn  acorn.   CAaueer,  Trollna,  L  Mm. 

Speeificallv  —  2.  Of  a  buutiiig-dog,  to  leave  a 
point  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  game. — 
3.  To  move  brisWr  or  steadily  along;  hasten : 
as,  the  dog  kept  chasing  ahead  of  us. 


,  idvii  cmiicij  jeriiT  , 

h»  cAavU  awey  taste, 
/•irrs  /'iuieiaan  |U\  »viL  H, 

chase1  (dias),  n.  [Also  formerly  spelled  chace, 
<  ME.  chace,  chase,  chas,  <  OF.  chace,  cace,  F. 
cktsse  =  Ft.  cassa  =  Hp.  casa  =  Pg.  coca  =  It. 
racci'i,  chase,  Uie  chase:  from  the  verb:  see 
ehate\  r.  Cf.  rafc*1,  n.J  1.  Pursuit  for  Uie 
purpose  of  obtaining,  capturing,  or  killing; 
specifically,  hunting:  as,  to  be  fond  of  the 
chase;  beasts  of  the  chase. 

In  the  centre  of  t^anterbnrl  meat  plente  of  fyach  li, 
And  meat  cAasv  of  aiwute  Saleslmri  of  wyldc  bestes, 

IU>b.  «/  titoueester,  p.  ft. 
The  cAase  I  sing ;  hounds  and  tbelr  various  levels 

StniurvilU,  The  fhaae,  I.  1. 

2.  Pursuit,  as  of  one's  desires;  eager  efforts 
to  attain  or  obtain:  as,  the  rAosc  of  pleasure, 
profit,  fame,  etc. 

What  sutUo  and  unpeaceable  dutignes  ho  Uien  had  in 
cAocv,  Ida  own  letters  dlseovrr  d. 

Mtiton,  Kikoooklastea,  will. 
Mad  cAisv  of  fame.      Dryim,  tr.  of  Juvenal  s  satires. 

3.  That  which  is  pursued  or  hunted.  Spoclfically 


are 

and  l 

type. 

liars,  tii  give  great* r  strength. 
2.  The  part  of  a  gun  between  the  trunnions  and 
the  swell  of  the  muzzle,  or,  in  modern  guns  in 
which  the  muzzle  has  no  swell,  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  gun  which  is  in  front  of  the 
trunnions. —  3.  A  groove  cut  in  any  object :  as, 
the  chase  of  a  water-wheel ;  a  chase  in  the  face 
of  a  wall  of  inuBonry ;  the  chant  or  groove  for 
the  arrow  in  a  crossbow. — 4.  In  ship-building, 
that  kind  of  joint  by  which  the  overlapping 
joints  of  clincher-built  boats  are  gradually  con- 
verted at  the  stem  and  stern  into  flush  joints,  as 
in  carvel-built  boats. —  5.  The  circular  trough 
of  a  cider-mill,  in  which  the  apples  are  placed 
to  be  crushed  by  a  revolving  stone  called  the 
.—6.  A  trench  made  to  receive  tlraiu- 

(ctuis),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chased,  ppr. 
[Shortened  from  r«di««e,  q.  ▼.]  1. 
To  decorate  (metal-work,  especially  work  in 
the  precious  metals)  by  tooling  of  any  kind  on 

the  exterior.  It  ts  usual  to  support  the  metal,  when 
thin,  uin.n  a  slight  I  v  yielding  substanre:  thus  In  the  case 
of  a  hollow  vessel  the  Ulterior  Is  Mled  with  pilch  before 
the  chasing  is  tiegim. 

2.  To  cut  so  as  to  make  into  a  1 

the  thread  of  a  screw, 
chascable,  a.    See  chasuble. 
chase-gun  (ehas'gun), «.  in 

used  in  chasing  an  enemy,  or  In 

ship  when  chased  :  a  chaser, 
chase-mortise  (chas'mAr'tis),  n.  A  mode  of 

securing  a  ceiling-joist  to  a  binding-joist,  so  that 

their  lower  surfaces  shall  be  Htuh.  The  end  of  the 

ceiling-Joist  ha*  a  tenon  which  Is  let  into  a  mortise  In  the 

bhuling  joiai.  Alao  called  pulley-martiM.  K  U.  JfwioAf. 
chase-port  (chaVport),  n.    The  porthole  at  the 

bow  or  the  stern  of  a  vessel,  through  which  the 

ohase-gun  is  fired. 

chaser1  (cha'ser),  n.  [<  ME.  ehasur,  a  hunter 
(horse),  <  OF.  chaceour,  chaeeor  (F.  cAaitsrwr),  a 
hunter,  <  chncier,  hunt :  see  chased,  r.,  and  -erl, 
Cf.cAa.iWHr.]  1.  One  who  chases ;  a  pursuer; 
a  hunter:  a  driver. —  2.  Xaut.:  (a)  A  vessel 
which  pursues  another.  (6)  A  chase-gun;  a 
gun  on  a  vessel  mounted  especially  for  service 
when  in  chase  or  being  chased :  called  a  boir- 
chaser  when  pointed  from  the  bow,  and  a  stern- 
chaser  when  from  the  stern. —  3.  A  short  strap 
used  to  keep  the  curtain  of  a  carriage  in  place 
when  it  is  rolled  up. 

Chaser-1  (eha'ser),  n.  [<  chase*  +  -er1.]  1. 
One  who  chases  or  enchases;  an  enehaser. 


i 


Br. 


,  The  Chase,  ii.  17S. 
(P)  A  veasel  pursued  by  another :  as,  Uie  rAosr  outsailed  us. 

4.  Tho  body  of  men  pursuing  game. 

The  kynge  Aguyaans  weute  In  lo  hit  Cite  discounted, 
flor  the  cA««  lefte  of  hym  for  to  light  with  the  kynge 
vrien  and  hi*  peple.  Mrrtin  <t\  K  T.  H,\  It  VO. 

6.  An  open  piece  of  ground  or  other  place  re- 
served for  animals  to  be  hunted  as  gatue,  and 
belonging  to  a  pri  vato  proprietor :  properly  dif- 
fering from  a  forest,  in  that  the  latter  is  not 

tirivate  property  and  is  invested  with  privi- 
leges, and  from  a  park,  in  that  the  latter  is  in- 
closed. [Eng.] 

A  forest  hath  laws  of  her  own,  to  take  cognisance  of  all 
tre.|i««*ra ;  she  hath  also  her  peculiar  officers,  as  forest- 
ers, vcrderers,  agisters,  Ac. ;  whereas  a  eham  or  park  hath 
only  keepers  or  woodward*.  <7ouvU. 
I  sec  the  moulder'd  Abbey-walla, 
Thai  stand  within  the  cAnee. 

Trnivyson,  Talking  Oak. 

8t.  In  the  game  of  tennis,  the  spot  where  a  ball 
falls,  beyond  which  an  opponent  must  strike 
his  ball  or  lose  a  point. — 7.  In  old  Eng.  law,  a 
franchise  authorizing  a  subject  to  whom  it  was 
granted  to  hunt.  Beasts  of  the  chase,  in  Eun.taw. 
properly,  the  buck,  doe,  fax.  marten,  and  roc  ;  but  in  a 
common  sense,  all  wild  beasts  of  vciiery  and  hunting.— 
KnighU  of  Uie  Chase.  .Ve  tuUm\—  To  give  chase, :  1 
pursue  :  absolute  urfollowed  by  lo  with  an  uhjevt  as.  the. 
•jaauron  immediately  j7are  <-Ayi*»  tn  the  enemy's  licet  — 
WUd-gooae  chase,  the  pursuit  of  anything  in  ignorance 
of  the  direction  It  will  take;  hcin-e,  11  l.».|Wi  pursuit  or 
enterprise.  According  to  llyoc,  the  name  itmV.iwhmv  cAnw* 
was  applied  to  a  kind  of  horse-race,  in  which  two  horses 
were  started  together,  the  rider  who 
gained  the  lead  forcing  the  other  to 
follow  him  wherever  he  etuwe  lo  l-o. 
-  Syn  8.  Park,  WindX  etc.  **rf«rft. 
chase- (chas),  ».  [<OF.  ehasse, 
F,  chdssr,  a  frame,  a  shrine, 
assibilated  form  of  OF.  rvunte 
(F.  endow),  a  box,  chest,  >  E. 
raw  '*:  see  case'-,  of  which  chase* 
is  11  doublet.]  1.  In  printing, 
a  square  and  open  framework 
of  iron,  in  which  forms  of  type 


All  the  tools  and  appliances  of  professional  cAnsrrs. 

fA.  • 


it 


CWfi  for 
cuUuifj  ■ 


•hrAmerimn.  VII.  ISO. 
2.  A  hand-tool  of  steel  used  for  cutting  < 
ishing  the  threads  of  screws;  the 
tool  umhI  as  the  cutting  iiiKtmment 
in  a  chasiug-liithc. 
chase-ring  (el.as'riDg),  n.  A  band 
placet!  around  a  piece  of  ordnance 
neiir  the  muzzle, 
chasible  (ehas'i-bl),  n.  See  chasuble. 
Chasidean  (kas-i-de'an),  a.  Same 
as  Assitiean. 

chasing  (cha'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  chased,  »•,]  The  art  of  engraving 
designs  on  metallic  surfaces  with 
chisel  or  a  burin.  See  torrutm.  n»t  chasing, 
a  method  of  omamenting  silverware  with  a  puuehing- 
tool  which  forms  the  d««!gn  by  dots  orllnea. 

chasing-chisel  (cha'i<ing-chiz'cl),  w.  One  of 
the  tools  ustsl  in  chasing.    See  chase3. 

chasing-hammer  (cha'sing-hara'er),  n.  The 
implement,  usually  a  wooden  mallet,  used  by 
the  chaser  to  strike  upon  the  lo  - 
sing-tool. 

chasing-lathe  (eh* 'sing -14th),  n.  A 

adapted  to  cut  screws. 

chasing-staflt,  ><■  A  weapon  or  an  instrument 
of  offense:  apparently  the  same  as  catchpole*. 
tirosr, 

(±a«lng-t00l  (eluVslng-tol),  n.  A  tool  used  in 
chasing.  Such  tools  are  either  punches,  graven,  or 
chisel  shaped  tools  with  blunt  edges ;  they  are  applied  by 
Mat  held  in  contact  wUh  the  metal  and  struck  lightly 
with  a  hammer  or  Mullet. 

Chaslesian  (.xhitrzi-an'),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
French  geometer  Michel  Chasles  (1793-1880). — 
Chaslesian  shell,  an  Infinitely  thin  shell  of  homogene- 
ous matter,  ciilii'-lilltig  with  an  equtpntentlal  surface  and 
having  a  thickness  everywhere  proportional  to  the  attrao 


►itwltue  U  w,«..l'  ui 
meuli  r.t.<,,»«ini 


(kazm),  n.  [<  L.  chasma,  <  Gr.  r^uo, 
a  yawning  hollow,  gulf,  chasm,  any  wide  spaeo 
or  expanse  (cf.  jijnor,,  a  yawning),  <  y  mX"  in 
X&oiuiv,  xcuvuv,  jawn:  soo  chaos.]    1.  An  open- 
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ing  made  by  disruption,  as  a  breach  in  the 
eerth  or  a  rock ;  a  cleft ;  a  Assure;  a  gap;  es- 
pecially, a  wide  and  deep  cleft. 

That  deep  romantic  oWrwv  which  limited  down  the 
green  hllL  Culeruhe. 
The  Utile  elven  at  chasm  and  dell. 

Ti 

Hence — 2.  An  interruption; 
marked  breach  of  continuity. 

There  U  *  whole  chapter  wanting  here,  and  a  charm  si 
ten  pagt*  made  In  the  book  hy  It, 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy.  Iv.  M. 
I  chasms  in  Ida  facta. 

Jefermn,  Curreapondence,  D,  6ft 
The  bloody  chasm,  a  rhetorical  phraw  naed  for  tome 
time  alter  the  civil  war  of  Ml- as  tn  designate  the  divi- 
sion between  the  North  and  the  south  produced  by  t)i*  war. 
II'  M 

chaama  (kiui'm*).  n.  [L. :  sec  cArwm.]  If.  A 
chasm.  Dr.  H.  More. — 2.  In  pathul.,  an  attack 
of  yawning;  a  succession  of  yawns. 

chasm ed  (kaxmd),  a.  [<  chasm  +  -rtP.}  Hav- 
ing a  gap  or  chasm :  as,  a  ehtismed  hill.  [Rare.] 

chasmogamy  (kar-mog'a-ini),  n.  [<  Or.  raoyia, 
opening,  chasm,  +  >uw,~marriago.J  In  hot.,  the 
opening  of  the  perianth  at  the  maturity  of  the 
flower:  distinguish.*!  from  clistogamy,  in  which 
fertilization  is  effected  while  the  flower  re- 
mains closed. 

Chaarflorhynchns  fkas-mv-ring'kus), tt.  [XL. 
(Temminclc,  1820,  in  the  improper  form  Vas- 
marhnnchus),  <  Or.  x6"W,  »  vawuing,  +  Ukk 
snout,  beak. ]  A  genus  of  fruit-crows  of  South 
America,  of  the  family  CotingUlat,  including 
the  bell -birds,  averanos,  or  arapungas,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  as  ('.  variegattu,  C. 
nndieollis,  C.  nieeus,  and  C.  fricttrwactutifw.  See 
cut  under  arapunga. 

chasmy  (kax'mi),  a.  JT<  charm  +  -yl.}  Abound- 
ing with  chasms.  [Rare.] 
The  eAajiny  torrrnt'a  foam-lit  bed.  Wordsworth. 

chasselaa  (sbas'e-las),  a.  [From  Chtisselas,  a 
village  near  Macon,  France,  where  a  flne  vari- 
ety is  grown.]  A  white  grape,  highly  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

chasse-maree  (shas'ma-ra'),  n.  [F„  <  chatatr, 
chase,  +  marie  (>  It.  marea),  tfde,  ult-  <  L. 
marc,  sea:  see  mere1,  marine.  Hee  chaw1,  r.] 
A  French  shallop  or  coasting-vessel,  generally 
lugger-rigged  and  with  two  or  three  masts. 

chassepot  (shas'po),  n.  [P.,  after  (hasseimt, 
the  inventor,  born  1833.1  The  breech-loading 
rifle  officially  introduced  into  the  French  army 
in  1866-68. 

chasseur  (sha-ser'),  n.  [F.,  a  huntsman,  < 
chas$er,  hunt,  chase :  see  cka*e\  r.,  aud  cha- 
ser1.}    1.  A  huntsman. — 2.  A  soldier. 
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chastity 


Her  thick  brawn  hair  .  .  .  seemed  to  drape  her  head  chaste-tree  (chast'tre)  n. 
with  a  covering  aa  chaste  and  formal  aa  the  veil  af  a  nun.     nuttux     Kc«  nnnus  rnxlut 
H.  Jamet.  Jr..  Pans,  rilarlm.  p.  Stt.    iT  if "        ,  eaJ""*> 
Chaste  Weak,  the  week  beginning  with  "iiionuagc*in„i    ^     *f    Vi'  /  u  tx*c'"u'e- 
turn  to  ol«scrvc  strict  dlMtlsable(chas-U 


The  Fifcar 


miday :  io  named  from  the  injunctum  1 


routlnence  at  thia  tune.  All 
=  8yn.  4.  .Simple,  claaaic,  refined. 

chaste*,  r.  t,  [<  ME.  cha»trn,  chasticn,  chastyen. 
often  (without  inf.  suffix  -en)  chasty,  chasti,  < 
OF.  chattier,  castier,  F.  ehAtier  =  Pr.  contour, 
chastiar  =  Sp.  Pg.  castiaar  —  It.  castigarc  (also 
introduced  aa  an  ecclesiastical  word  into  early 
Tent.,  OHG.  chestigvn,  MHO.  kestigen,  kastigen, 
0.  kasteien  =  D.  kasttfden ),  <  L.  cattigarc,  make 
pure,  chasten,  chastise :  see  castigate  and  chas- 
tise, and  of.  chasten1.}  1.  To  chasten;  disci- 
pline ;  punish ;  chastise.  See  chasten1  and  rAns- 
fi.<r,  which  have  taken  the  place  of  this  verb. 

The  aald  WlUtam  un-lawrulU  chatted  byrn,  in  bruayng 
of  bUsrmo  and  broke  tut  bedd. 

Jbytbs  Gild,  (E.  E.  T.  3.X  p.  32i 
I  ne  bcrde  never  In  my  lyre 
Old  man  chatty  jour  wyf. 

Seven  Sat*,  (ed.  Wrhjbt),  I  MS*. 
Br  the  whelp  eAaafetf  in  the  Ivouil 

Chaurrr ,  Squire '•  Tale,  L  iBS. 
2.  To  reduce  to  submission ;  tame. 


'za-bl),a.  [<c*a*ti*e  +  -<ible.] 
Onemng  chastisement.  Shervood.  [Rare.] 
chastise  (chas-tiz' ),  r.  f . ;  pret.  and  pp.  chastised. 
ppr.  chastising.    [<  MK.  chastise*,  an  extended 
form  with  suffix  -ires,  -ise,  of  chastien,  el 
see  chaste,  v.,  and  cf.  chasten*.}    1.  To 
pain  upon  by  stripes,  blows,  or  otherwise,  foi 
the  purpose  of  punishing  and  recalling  to  duty 


punish  for  the  purpose  of 
or  reclaim  by  punishment. 

Let  the  winea  keepe  their  hnabarida  eeereta,  or  elae  let 
them  be  chastised,  and  kept  In  house  and  bed.  till  the,  bo 
Purthas,  muriinmte,  p.  —~. 
Bow  Ibie  my  master  la !  I  am  afraid 
Ik'  will  chastise  me.         Shot.,  Tempest,  v.  L 
mH  always  aucry  when  he  atrlkea, 
chastises  tltnae  whom  moat  he  llkea. 

Pomfrrt,  To  hla  »Tleiid  tn  Affliction. 

2f.  To  discipline ;  instruct;  correct  the  errors 
or  faults  of. 

And  ao  atte  the  hcgynnln-*  s  man  ought  to  lerne  hla 
dotiitlitera  with  (rood  enuumplca,  yeunsc  a>  dode  the  out n* 


,  tr.  Higdeu  a  Polyclu-uideon,  IL  S&7. 

3.  To  bring  or  keep  under  control;  restrain,  as 
the  passions. 

i  nowe  for  chart  tee,  Lhow  chastf  thy  lyppea, 
itvi  eachape,  whale  ao  ue-lyilex; 
'  be  prtate,  and  prewee  hym  rxiU  lytille. 
Jforf*  ^IrtAim.  (E.  C.  T.  S.\  L  IOISl 


With  lone  and  awe  tot  wyfe  thon  ekaeim. 
And  lute  feyre  W(,rde«  he  thl  3en1  lyanl,  roilj. 
Booke  qf  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.     extra  aer.  % 


chaste-eyed  (chaat'id), 
modest  eyes. 


153. 

or 


Fruliea  of  Honnrie.  that  falre  aiul  gooilly  . 

lit  her  ^  % 

To  reduce  to  submission ;  tame. 

in ehast ised  and  temede  hora  nrmto  with  hrldcla. 
rrerini,  Ir.  of  Hlgden'a  Polychronteon,  I.  1S7. 
4.  To  restrain  or  retino  by  discipline;  free  from 
faults  or  excesses.  [In  this  sense  now  chasten .} 
Heboid  the  beauty  of  her  person  chastised  by  the  Inno. 
cence  of  her  tboastits.  Steele,  SfwcUtor,  So.  i. 

Tlie  iray  aocial  aenae,  hy  decency  chastised.  Thome,,  ii. 
=  Syn.  1.  Punish,  ChasttH,  Chastise.  To  ynnish  la  |wl- 
manly  and  chiefly  hi  Inflict  i>aln  npnn,  as  a  retrlliutlon  fur 
mUdceda.  the  notion  of  Improving  Uieoltonder  being  alwerit 
orquite  anhordlnate.  Chasten,  on  the  other  hand,  Implies 
that  the  reformation  of  the  a  (fender  la  the  aim  of  the  piin- 
lahment  inrllcteil.  The  wont  la  not  now  often  naed  of  hu- 
man acta ;  It  la  a  biblical  word  for  the  providential  dlaei- 
pllne  of  man:  aa,  ••  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  be  cnujfenrfA" 
(lieb.  ail.  o>;  and  aueh  expreaaiona  aa  "  the  chastening  In. 
flue  lice  of  borrow"  are  in  llae.  Chastise  U  a  dtxulSed  word 
for  corporal  punlaliinetit,  cuinbining  In  nearly  equal  t 
tlie  notiofi 


Sneclfl- 
clloaen 


eally-(a)  In  the  elchteenth  cnturj.  a 
with  other,  to  form  a  rowpany  of  light  I 
to  a  battalion.  (6)  I  n  modem  tiro**,  one  of  a  liodj  of  lint,  t 
troopa  dciigned  for  rapid  moviinenta,  eapecislly  in  iHir- 
suit  of  an  enemy.  In  the  French  army  there  are  both 
mounted  and  foot  chaaaenra, 

3,  A  domestic  in  the  households  of  persons  of 
rank  in  Europe,  who  wears  a  huntsman's  or  a 
semi-military  livery,  and  performs  the  duties 
of  a  footman. 
The  great  chasseur  who  had  announced  her  arrival. 

Irviiyj. 

chassis  (shas'is).  n.  [<  F.  chassis,  <  ehdsse,  a 
frame:  see  chase-.}  A  kind  of  traversing  frame 
or  movable  railw  ay,  on  which  the  carriages  of 
ns  move  backward  and  forward  in  action, 
(ehast),  a.  [<  ME.  chaste,  chast,<  OF. 
t,  F.  chaste  -  Pr.  cast  aw  8p.  Pg.  It. 
o,  <  L».  castas,  chaste,  pure,  for  'cadtus,  akin 
to *G r.  aoflapdc,  Dor.  nadapetr,  pure:  see  cathar- 
tic ;  cf.  HkU  cwtdha,  pure,  pp.,  <  ftuth  or 
ftinelh,  purify.]  1.  Possessing  chastity  or  sex- 
ual purity;  continent;  virtuous;  pure. 

That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  tovo  tbclrchu- 
dren,  to  lie  dlacrcet,  eAiufe,  keepera  at  home.  Tit.  11.  4,  &, 
Early, 


St.  Celibate;  unmarried. 

Ibkwald  be  God  thai  I  have  weddid  fyvc : 
Welcome  the  alxte  whan  Uut  ,-rer  be  achal! 

CA«uor"^L^mvvi,eJoif  Dath;a  Tale,  t  4fl. 
8.  Free  from  obscenity  or  impurity:  as,  chaste 
conversation.— 4.  In  a  figurative"  sense :  (a) 
As  applied  to  language  and  literary  style,  free 
from  uncouth  or  equivocal  words  and  phrases, 
and  from  affected  or  extravagant  expressions ; 
not  affected  or  grandiloquent. 

That  great  model  of  chaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.      Mtaeaulay,  Hlat.  Eng.,  x. 

<&)  Iu  art.  free  from  meretricious  ornament  or 
Affectation ;  severely  simple. 


lofu  of  desert  and  corre< 

The  aptrtta  perverse 
With  eaay  Intercourse  paas  to  and  fro 
To  tempt  or  ounuA  mortal*, 

Hilton,  P.  L,  U.  103S. 
That  good  God  who  chastens  whixm  he  lovea. 

Sovtheu,  Muloc,  L  111.  tea. 
Tniler  whoa*  warrant  I  Impeach  thy  wrong, 
And  by  whoso  lielp  1  mean  to  chastise  It 

Shot.,  K.  John,  II.  I. 

chastisement  (ehas'tiz-ment),  ».  [<  ME.  cA<i*- 
tisvmtHt;  <  chastise  +  .weiii.]  Correction;  pun- 
ishment; pain  or  sulTeriug  inflicted  for  punish- 


I  liave  to 


I  eAoitixcuMnr,  I  will  not  offend  any  mora. 

Job  xxxiv.  SL 

Shall  I  ao  much  dbliunour  my  fair  aUrs, 
on  oqual  Umna  b>  glvo  hliu  chastisement t 

Hhat.,  Rkh.  11.,  Iv.  1. 


chastelalnt.  n.   [ME.,  also  spelled  rAarf/u-ys, 
etc.,  ckasttHtyne,  <OF.  chastetaiu,  carteiein,  tn., 
chartf  faint,  f.,  mod  F.  eheiteiain,  m.,  cAdY 
f. :  see  chatelaine.}    A  castellan ;  a 
wife :  with  reference  to  the  rank. 

Now  am  I  knyght,  now  chasteUne. 

torn,  o/ the  Rem,  1. 

Chastelett,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  chasUlet,  dim.  of 
chastd,  a  castle:  see  castle,  oastellet.}  A  castle. 

With  the^efrt'TcheaTind  ehier^^W  reSun. 

PterVf'lumna'n  ill),  IL  M. 

Chastely  (ehast '  li),  adc.  [ME.  chastlichc,  < 
chaste  +  -liehc,  -ly'-.]  In  a  chaste  manner,  (o) 
With  aeiual  tiurlty  :  purely.  (6)  Without  olan  enlty  ;  de- 
cently, (c)  Without  l«rl«n«mi  or  uncouth  phraaea  ;  tnate- 
full)  :  at,  s  composition  chastely  written. 

The  itylc  |  llryuit'al  alwaya  pare,  clear,  and  forcible,  am] 
often  chastely  elegant.  U.  J.  ItM,  Hryanl,  j.  171. 

(tf)  Without  meretrlcloua  ornament ;  not  gaudily  :  aa,  a 
lilcture  chastely  designed. 

chasten1  (cha'sn),  r.  t.  [<  chaste,  a.,  +  -enl. 
See  chaste,  i\,  and  chastise.}  1.  To  inflict 
pain,  trouble,  or  affliction  on  for  the  purpose  . 

of  reclaiming  from  evil;  correct;  chastise ;  CHa«tUer  (i-has-H  xer),  a.    One  wno 
punish:  formerly  of  corporal  punishment,  but  »  punisher;  n  <«irreetor. 
now,  chiefly  with  a  moral  reference,  of  diseipli-     A  cha.tu*r  of  too  big  a  confidence.  tj  ^  ^ 
narj-  affliction.    [Now  rarel  v  or  never  used  for  Jer-  r°1*"''  Ho,3r  "1™*'  T- 1  »• 

chastise  iu  a  physical  sense.}  chastity  (chas'ti-ti),  n.    [<  ME  chas  tile,  chas- 

If  he  commit  Iniquity.  I  will  cJWen  him  with  the  rod  tctc,  <  OF.  csasfof,  cAasfcfc.  F.  chasteti  —  Pr. 
of  men.  'grhuu.vu.lt.   castitat,  castetat  =  Sp.  castidad  =  Pg.  eastidade 

Ab  many  aa  1  love,  1  rebuke  and  chatien.     Rev.  UL  IB.    =  It.  castitd,  <  L.  ca*fifu(f-)«,  <  cast  us,  chaste; 

see  chaste,  a.}  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
chaste ;  the  state  of  being  guiltless  of  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse;  sexual  purity. 

Who  ran  be  bound  by  any  anlemn  vow  .  .  . 
To  force  a  apotleaa  virgin  a  chastity  I 

Shot.,  2Hen.  VL.v.  L 

2f.  Celibacy;  the  unmarried  state. 

I  achal  for  evermore, 
Emforth  my  might,  thl  trewe  aervaunt  be, 
Aud  boldcu  werre  alway  Willi  chastile. 

Chancer.  Kidght'a  Tale,  L  UTS. 
The  forenamed  church  .  .  .  wna  wont  to  lie  occupied  of 
old  time  by  married  men  and  heniliutry  auceeaaion ;  the 

ire,"  quoted  in  Bainri.  Hurt 
(caahln,  II 

tnference'n-i'irii  3-  Abstinence  from  lawful  indulgence  of 
iqubT rlnto  the  mil  intercourse;  continence  due  to  a  reli| 
innitlea,  p.  xzT.   motive.  [Rare.] 


And  fear  not,  Enid.  I  tboitld  fall  upon  him, 
Who  love  yon.  Prince,  with  vnnethlug  of  the  love 
Wherewith  wo  love  the  Heaven  that  ehast  ens  as. 

Tennyetm.  Oeralnt 

2.  To  purify  by  discipline,  as  the  taste;  refine; 

make  chaste:  as,  to  chasten  tho  imagination, 

the  taste,  or  one's  style. 
They  LclaMb*]  chasten  and  enlarge  the  mind  and  excite 

to  noble  actions.  Layard. 
It  la  certainly  the  duty  of  every  one  who  haa  a  good 

telescope,  a  sharp  eye,  and  a  chastened  imagination,  to 

watch  tbeni  |the  rings  of  Saturnl  carefully,  and  art  down 

exactly  what  he  seea.  Pvy.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  fi& 

=  Syn.  1.  Punitht  etc.    Nee  chastise. 
chasten1^,  »•    Hee  chestcn. 
chastener  (chas'ndr), ».  One  who  or  that  which 

chastens. 

tn  our  day.  the  great  ehatteiur  and  correetnr  of  all  In 
vertlgstlon,  and  of  the  whole  Mulneaa  of  1 
th.  known  to  the  unknown.  I.  actcntine  in 
facta  of  nature.        Mains,  Xtl 

chasteness  (ehast 'nes>,  ».  [<  cAosfc  +  -nets.} 
Tlie  »tjito  ii-  qmilitv  of  being  chaste 

chastening  (elias'nlng).  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  chasten1, 
r.]  Corrective  by  means  of  punishment  or  dis- 
cipline. 

Tlie  father  a  chasttnina  hand.  Rove. 
pei-""  I  moraUBl.l,1,mJ'  by  *  clU4'™"My  *m£U''i)  l"S"  * 


It,  by  I 
cburcbea.* 

"De  Statu  Blagbornshire,"  quoted  in  Balnea  Iliat.  Lan 

(caaliln,  II.  t. 


ahktlnence 
of  marrie-l  per- 

Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  Freedom  from  obscenity,  depravity,  or  im- 
purity, as  in  thought,  language,  or  life ;  moral 
purity. 
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chastity 

8.  ^"ty  Bn.d  B^nplit^  °'  *****  in  writing.— 

inent  or  affectation. 

Again,  at  «  coronation,  what  rail  lie  more  displeasing  to 
a  philosophic  taste  than  a  pretended  cAusfitji  of  ornament, 
at  war  wttli  the  Tory  purposes  of  a  solemnity  essentially 
niagulnrvut?  If  Qutufty,  Hhctoric. 

[In  the  last  two  senses  ckastenes*  is  niore  com- 
monly UScd.] 

chastot,  chastont,  n.  [Cf.  ML.  ehasla,  OF.  rA<;.«- 
Ioh,  F.  <•*«(««,  tho  bezel  of  n  rini;:  to  cAafos.l 
The  clasp,  socket,  or  lioliler  for  the  plume  of  u 
helmet. 

chastyt,  r.  f.  A  Middle  English  form  of  chaste. 
chasuble  (ehas'u-bl),  n.  [Also  written  chasiblr, 
chcsible;  <  ME.'  chcsible,  chesuble.  etc.,  <  OF. 
'chatible,  chasuble,  F.  chasuble  (=  Sp.  easulla ; 
cf.  MHO.  kasniftle,  kasnckel.  1).  taga^/M),  < 
ML.  aisulmta,  casubla,  equiv.  to  casula,  a  man. 
tic,  a  chasuble,  lit.  a  little  house  (cf.  It.  cnsit- 
j>ola,  a  shanty),  dim.  of  I«.  cami,  a  house:  see 
Cf.  casula  und  cassock,  of  the  same  nit. 
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Into  a  ropturr  lets  her  baby  or, 
While  ib'  ckatM  hiOL  SAoA.,  Cor.,  IL  1. 

Chatl  (chat),  a.  [<cAa.l,r]  1.  Free.'info'rmal 
speech;  familiar  conversation. 

Oh  lw)»  I  t<Hiit  to  have  some  rkat  wtUi  her ! 

A'Ao*.,  T.  of  the  K..  IL  1. 

2.  Idle  talk ;  chatter. 

ThU  baU  imjolnted  rAnf  of  his,  my  lord. 
1  answered  in.iir.vUj.  S*a*.,  1  lien.  IV.,  L  X 

-  Bjm.    Sec  yrallte,  Ik 

chat-  (chut),  ».   [<  rAafi,  with  reference  to 
their  chattering  cries.    Cf.  chatterer,  2,  and 
rAnc/3.]    A  name  of  Several  different  birds, 
bint 


(«)  -Any 


t  the  familr  Saxietdidtw,  a*  a  stoncchat, 

TlMTf 


whlnrliat,  or  wheatrsr.  iWrr  are  many  species,  chiefly 
African.   «0  SprelSrully,  the  yellow-breasted  chat  of  the 


origin.]  ficrlcs.,  u  sleeveless  v< 
nallv  circular  in  outline,  hut  in 
modern  use  of  nil  elliptical  shn]>c,  or 
tied  from  this  bo  as  to  be  nearly  rectangidar, 
and  provided  with  an  aperture  in  the  center 
through  which  to  pass  the  head,  li  |>  »..rn  si 
at  lo  l»ll  In  front  ami  »t  the  bark  of  the  wearer  t"  an 
ri|ital  or  nearly  equal  dlstnniu,  showing  only  of  lt» 
halves  at  a  Unm.    The  chasuble  li  the  principal  veMm.  Tit 

worn  bj  a  priest 
when  cell  brat- 
tng  the  mow  or 
holy  commu- 
nion, anil  U  put 
on  over  the  alh. 
It  la  IteM  to 
n ..  ill  the 
aeaiule«»  mat  of 
CtarLl,  or  ehar- 
lly  .ymlnlUed 
by  it.  The  ma- 
trrlal  is  usually 
rich  stulf  —  silk. 


Y«U>w.tir*mted  Cti.it  iicHria 


VoH  <_  h.iM.l.l.  .  In  rhr  I.  »|h#<lral  t,f 
&«ua  ;  Ute  iMh  tcntaj 


vet.  Int'lsoldcst 
farm  it  waa  very 
full  ami  loug, 
reaching  nearly 
to  the  feet.  The 
medieval  or  el. 
lii.ti.ul  forni, 
which  la  aonie- 
ttnien  woni  In 
Bolniui  Catlto- 
11c  cliurrli<4. 
reache«  l»l«w 
the  knee*  and 
U  itetierally  or- 
liamentwl  with 
•  Y-i'MM.  Tile 


of  the  family  MnMHrUtr.  It  la  about  TJ  Inchw  lone, 
groen  alcove,  white  lieb-w,  baa  a  tfobien-yellow  lire  ant, 
and  la  remarkable  for  the  volubility  and  mimicry  of  It* 
aung,  aa  well  aa  for  the  evolution*  wlilrh  the  male  per- 
form* on  the  wlnii  donna  the  niatlnn  aeaaon. 
chat*  (chat),  «.  [<  ME.  c*«f,  a  cat,  also  a  cat- 
kin, <  OF.  cA<if,  a  cat  (cf.  ehaton,  chatton,  a  cat- 
kin):  see  caf,  and  cf.  caUin,  catfi*</.]  1.  A 
cat.    See  oifl. 


The  flry  e Aor  he 
And  of  S  ■ 


ly  worn  In  the  Koman  Catholic  <*hureh,  however,  doea  not 
reaeh  morh  bebiw  the  hlpa,  and  la  nearly  reetatorolar  at 
the  hack,  the  purt  whbh  talla  tn  front  being  cut  away  at 
the  sidea  ao  aa  not  to  Impede  the  movement  of  the  anna, 
and  Hie  tw„  i«rta  »r«  frwiutmtly  united  nwrrly  by  atrapt 
at  tlw  thnublera.  The  rhaanlda  genrrally  haa  a  pillar  or 
verth-al  atrliw.  at  the  front,  a  V-on*  or  Latin  rm«i  on 


l  no  hoUi  nld.-a.    Thew  onuuni'iita  are  added  In  a 

uldrry,  and 
Anvnni:  the 
.  idciitlfyiiur  it 
>  naiike,  ia  prob- 
ably th«  olde«t  Tho  aaino  word  omini  also  in  rarioua 
flrerk  forma.  It  la  tranalat«i  ••  clokc  "  In  IE  Tim.  iv.  13. 
and  la  the  accopted  nam*  for  the  rhaaublc_  in  the  Greek 
Church,  generally  In  the  form  ;iAr/ii<iii>n. 
M/M  haa  aim  been  in  uae  Innn  i-arly 
t.  nn  pn  ferrwl  In  the  nAVIal  um  of 
clnirrh.  The  noi^Aioo/ior,  worn  a»  one  time  in  Haul, 
to  have  been  almilar  to  or  identical  with  the  chiunble.  In 
Kngland  the  name  ivWnarrU  wua  In  nae  at  the  time  of  the 
Keformation,  both  for  tlie  rhaauble  alone  and  for  the  rluuv 
'  re«tn»enU  or  a<l)unct<.  the  atole. 
ho  uae  of  the  rhanuble  in  Anglican 
l.ing  after  tho  Hefomutlon,  and  la 


are  kiiowri  aa  the  orpkrrvi  of  Out  eKaittUt 
dlBervnt  ruuiMia  of  tho  chaauhla,  y«riinia, 
with  the  ancient  rU.man  garmetil  of  that  i 
omini  a 
cloke  -  In 
rhaauble 

[union.  The  name  )<la- 
lytlmca.andl.atlllthe 
of  the  (Ionian  Catholic 


utile  with  Ita  nubahllary  vestment 
amice  and  mani|tle.  The  u*o  of  t 
ehurclim  continued  long  after  tl 


rabricl  at  the  present  day.  Ulan 
3nrch.    See  enunwenf. 


the 

in  tlie  Ureek  Church. 

And  je,  lonely  lailyra,  with  jonrc  long*  fyngrea. 
That  ge  ban  iilke  aiwl  m-ndul  to  aowe,  whan  tynie  la, 
Chrtibtet  for  cliapelleyiiea  rherrhea  to  Ivonoure. 

/•irrv  /•(,  .»<»■.>»  (K\  vL  12. 

chatl  (chat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chattnl,  ppr. 
chatting.  [<  late  ME.  cAnffr,  a  sbortetietl  form, 
appar.  taken  as  the  ha*e,  of  chatter,  q.  v.  Re- 
duplicated chitchat,  q.  v.]  L  infr<»«<i.  To  con- 
verse in  a  familiar  manner;  talk  without  form 
or  ceremony. 

But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  cW  with  yon. 
When  I  should  Wd  good-mnrmw  t..  my  bride. 

.s'Aa>,,  T.  of  the  H,,  til,  i 

To  cKal  awhile  on  their  adventure,  paaaed.  Drydtn. 
t  at  her  side 
1  and  thalttd,  bending  over, 
r  friend  and  all  brr  hirer. 

T.  ft  AUnrh.  Ihe  yneena  Bide. 

ILt  trans.  To  talk  of ; 


Half  her 


e  cruel  taaahy  bore. 

2.  A  catkin. 
Tlie  long  Peper  cometiie  first,  whan  tlie  Let 

to  come;  ami  It  to  lyche  the  CUM  of  Haae 
eomethr  before  tlie  U  f,  and  It  hangrthe  low*. 

.IfitnnVni/fe,  Traveli,  p. 

3.  A  key  or  samara  of  the  ash  or  maple. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

chat4  (chat ),  h.  [A  particular  use  of  caaf3,  a 
catkin,  or  a  var.  of  cJSitl,  a  little  twig,  a  child, 
etc.:  scocAi/1.]  1.  A  twig:  a  little  stick;  a 
fragment. — 2.  A  child.  [Prov.  Eng.]— chat 
potatoes,  small  potatoes. 

chateau  (aha-t6' ),  n. ;  pi.  cMtiaux  (-toy.').  |F„ 
<  UF.  chastel,  c*i»te\,  X  L.  casttllum,  a  castle: 
see  castle.']  A  castle;  a  manor-house ;  a  large 
and  stetelv  residence,  usually  In  the  country: 
chiefly  with  reference  to  France  or  southern 

Europe.  Tlie  word  <■  very  frequent  In  French  oa»  In 
local  names.  SikIi  niunea  are  often  attached  to  wlnea.  See 
phrases  Udow.—  ChAteau  Chlsnon,  a  red  wins  made  In 
the  department  of  Mcvro,  France,  —  Chateau  en  E«- 
pajtne.  Haiuo  a»  wU  in  .S'i«iin,  Mec  mrtU.— Chateau 
Haut-Brlon,  n  ntl  IVordnuu  wins  nuvtc  in  the  dlstrk  t 
of  Haul  MMie.  It  is  often  classed  In  tho  first  grade  ot 
Hoplcam  red  wines,  or  may  be  considered  aa  the  first  of 
the  second  grwle.— Chateau  Laffltts,  a  red  Bordeam 
wine  maite  In  the  commune  of  Pauillae,  In  the  district  o« 
Me.hu'.  ltls-lol»stothcSrslgrsdeof  llnnleailt  red  wines. 

—  Chateau  La  Rose,  u  red  Ifcmleanx  wine,  the  first  growth 
of  tlie  La  Knee  wines  twhich  see  under  m'ne).  Itlsiunally 
conslikml  a  wine  of  the  second  grade,  lmt  the  vintage  of 
sonie  yean  ranks  with  the  Brat,-  Chateau  La  Tour,  a  ml 
Bonh  aiii  wine  made  in  thecommiine.il  .St. -Lambert,  In  the 
district  of  Mi'.loc.  It  Is  one  of  the  first  grades  of  Ilordeaui 
red  wines,  and  ranki  after  (lialeau  IjilBUe  and  Chateau 
Margaut.— Chateau  La  Tour  Blanche,  a  white  IkirriVanv 
wine  made  in  tlie  ncighburhvaal  of  Itarsac.  It  ranks  with 
ChAteau  Hudiilraut.  Isdng  aewnd  only  to  ChAtcau  Vonrm. 

-  ChAteau  Margaux,  a  red  Konleam  wine  marto  in  (lie 
conimniic  of  tlnrgain.  It  Is  one  of  tlie  first  grade  of  Hor- 
deam  real  wines,  ranking  either  first  of  all  or  second  only 
U>  ChAtcau  IjuTlttf  — CnAteau  Sudulrant,  a  white  Kor- 
deauv  wine  inaihi  In  the  neighborhood  ot  Harsac.—  Cha- 
teau Yquem,  a  white  liordrauv  »1ne  nude  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  llarsar.  It  is  conahteml  theehlef  of  the  white 
wines  of  IVinlraas  commonly  called  sautrrur*. 

Chatelaln  (»hat  'e-lan),  n.  [<  F.  chdtelam,  <  OF. 
ehnstelain,  <  ML.  cttstellamt* :  see  casfcWan.]  1. 
A  castellan. —  2.  In  France,  formerly,  a  terri- 
torial lord  who  had  tho  right  of  possessing  a 
castle. 

The  chatetain't  and  mayors  [of  Jieu.  liatel],  who 
■  t,  are  also  " 
J.  Attami 

tubal  'e-lan).  «.  and  a. 

<0F. 


chattel 

T,  ehiiUhtinr,  fem.  of  chatelain  :  see  chat  (lain 
and  castellan.]  I,  n.  1.  A  female  castellan ;  the 
lady  of  the  castle  or  chateau.  See  chattlatn. 
—  a.  A  chain,  or  group  of  chains,  worn  by  eas- 
tellaus,  by  which  the  keys  of  a  castle  were 
suspended  from  the  girdle;  hence,  a  similar 
modern  device  for  suspending  watch-keys, 
seals,  trinkets,  etc. ;  and  so,  by  extension,  tho 
trinkets  themselves. 

IX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
chatelaine:  as,  a  chatelaine  watch. 

chateUtt,  «.  [<  F.  rArffcVf .-  see  cA«fcf  and  cos- 
trllet,  emttet.'\    A  little  castle. 

chatellany  ishat'e-la-nl),  «.;  pL  ehatellanies 
(-niz).  [7  F.  cMtellenie,  <  ML.  eastellania  :  see 
ciufr/tony.]    8ame  as  castcllany. 

This  princely  n  ixilillc  |VrucbAtelj  la  divided  Into  four 
rAafWJaniV*  and  llfteen  niayorles. 

J.  Adams.  Worka,  IV.  174. 

chathamite  (chat'nm-H).  ».    [<  Chatham  (i 
def.)  +  -ife2.]    A  variety  of  chloautbite,  ' 
Chatham,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Chatl  (cha-ti5'),  n.  [Appar.  a  nativo  South 
American  name,  assimilated  to  F.  cAnf,  a  cat.] 
A  name  of  the  Frits  mitis,  a  small  spotted  South 
American  cat. 

Chatoessina  (kat  'o-e-si'n»),  n.  nl.  [XL.,  < 
Chatoessus  +  -lira2.]  In  Oiiinthers  Bystem  of 
classification,  the  second  group  of  t'lnpeida; 
having  the  mouth  transverse  and  inferior,  nar- 
row, and  toothless,  the  upper  jaw  overlapping 
the  lower,  and  tlie  atidomen  serrated :  a  syno- 
nym of  Dorasomitltr  (which  see). 

chatolSflSine  (kat-y-cs'in),  <i.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  fhattnyssina. 

Chatoessus  ikut-tws'usj.s.  [NL.;  also  written 
Chatocssns,  -csns;  appar.  erroneously  formed  < 
Or.  .yarr^rtf,  fem.  joirt/WJoa,  with  a  long  mane, 

<  ,|ht!,  long  flowing  hair,  a  mane :  see  ehata.} 
A  genus  of  isospondylous  fishes,  of  the  family 
Introsomida  or  gizzard-shads.    See  iMiroscnma. 

chaton  (F.  pron.  sha-t6h'),  a.  [F.,  <  OF.  cAaut- 
ton,  eastern  =  It.  castone  (ML.  cAiuto),  bezel, 
prob.  <  OHO.  cA<i*/«i,  MHO.  0.  a<wfc«i,  a  box, 
chest,  also  applied  to  a  bezel :  see  cAntfl.  ]  Tlie 
head  or  top  of  a  ring;  the  part  which  receives 
a  stone,  device,  or  ornament  of  any  kind ;  also, 
the  whole  top,  including  the  stone  or  seal.  He© 
be.-el. 

Tlie  double-headed  axe  fa  also  engraved  on  the  famous 
rAnfimof  Uierinu discovered  by  Dr.  Kchllemann  at  Mykenav. 

A.  11.  .Stive.  Fref.  to  Schlfenwnu  ■  Troja,  p.  at 
Hie  Intaglio  on  Die  oval  cAuion  ot  the  other  gold  rise 
presents  an  equally  strange  subject, 

C.  T.  A/seton,  Art  alkl  ArrhaioL,  p.  360. 

chatoyancy  (gha-toi'an-si),  n.  [<  chaUnfant: 
see  -an<y.~)    The  qualTty  of  being  chatoyant. 

chatoyant  (sha-toi'ant ;  F.  pron.  sha-two-yon'), 
a.  and  H.  [<  F.  cAntoyanf.  ppr.  of  chatoycr, 
change  luster  liko  the  eye  of  a  cat,  <  cAuf,  cat: 
see  cafl.J  I.  a.  t 'hanging  in  luster  or  color, 
like  a  cat's  eye  in  tho  dark. 

Deluded  little  wretch, .  ,  .  going  to  yonr  first  ji 
now  for  the  first  time  swimming  into  the 
ant,  sparkling,  undulating  aea  of  lacoa  i 
white  anne.1,  flower-crowned  maidens. 

0.  r.  /Muses,  FJ.le  Vermer,  vtL 

IL  «.  A  kind  of  hard  stone  or  gem  having 
when  cut  and  polished  a  chatoyant  luster ;  cat's- 
eye. 

chatoyment  (sha-toi'mgnt),  w.  [<  F.  cAaforr- 
ment,  <  ehatoyer :  s*-e  cArifoynnf.]  Exhibition  of 
changeable  colors,  or  chungeableness  of  color, 
as  in  a  mineral ;  play  of  colors. 

chatra  (ehat'ra),  n.    Same  as  ehattah. 

chat-roller  (c£at'rd'l6r),  n.  An  ore-erosbing 
machine,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  cast-iron  rollers, 
for  grinding  roasted  ore.    E.  H.  Knight.- 

chatsome  (chat 'sum),  a.  [<  chafi  +  some.'} 
Chatty;  full  of  gossip.  JUaekag. 

chatt  (chat),  w.    Same  aa  chart?. 

ehattah  (chat'tl),  »■  [Hind.  cAAafa,  also  rAAdfa, 
chhatr,  <  Skt.  ciiAaftra,  <  t/  chkad,  cover.]  In  In- 
dia, an  umbrella.    See  umbrella.    Also  chatra. 

chattatiOU  (cha-ta'shon),  it.  [<  cAaf I  +  -arson.) 
Chat:  idle  talk;  gossip.    Mme.  WArbla*. 

chattel  (chat'el  or  -1),  n.  [<  ME.  cA«H  cArfcf 
(with  pi.  rAafcsM,  chatnes,  chaleux,  after  OF.L 

<  OF.  chatel,  assibilated  form  of  cafW  (>  ME. 
catel),  cattle,  goods,  property :  see  tattle  and 
rvi/.i(«^.]  1.  I»roperty;  wealth;  goods;  stock. 
See  cattle,  1. 

Aiwher  with  rAnfef  n>on  nisi  luue  cheape  Isn>  where  with 
e  may  buy  lovet 

DM  An?/.  /bmUiet  (od.  Morris),  p.  171. 


yonr  first  party.  .  .  . 
>  the  frothy,  cWisv 
cca  and  as  Una,  and 


2.  An  article  of 
usually  in  the 
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chattel 

In  lm»  the  term  includes  also  (tor  mod  purposes,  at 
lout)  any  interest  In  land  other  than  ail  Httlt  fur  life  or 
of  inheritance. 

I  awl  chateux.      KwjtUh  Gild*  (E.  E.  T.  B.),  p.  63. 
Honour*!  a  loaae  for  lives  to 


than  llielr  mother*.  hooseb 

Trmiyeem,  J 
Are  fleeh  and^Mootl  a  ware  ? 

ag.  King  and  Book,  L  ! 
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chatter  (chafer),  «.   [<  chatter,  r.] 
cession  of  quick,  iihrill,  inarticulate  sounds, 
especially  if  discordant  or  jarring,  like  thou* 
uttered  by  a  magpio  or  a  monkey;  rapid  and 
Imperfectly  articulated  utterance. 

The  mimic  ape  began  till  chatter. 

.Viri/f,  Tin'  Beanta'  Confcariou. 

Tho  noise  made  by  the  teeth  striking  to- 
il under  the  in- 
3.  Idle  or  foolish  talk. 

multltacle  beneath  me,  on  whoa  Ml 
it  fell  like  a  wet  blanket. 


chaundler 

1.  A  sue-  chauffer,  chaufer  (sba'fer),  ».  [<  F-  chauffer, 
heat,  make  hot  (see  chafe) ;  or  <  F.  chaufour,  a 
lime-kiln,  <  ckaux,  lime  (see  chalk,  cake1),  +four, 
oven,  furnace.]  In  chem.,  a  small  furnace,  a 
cylindrical  box  of  sheet-iron,  open  at  the  top, 
with*  grat  iug  near  the  bottom.  See  chafer',  4. 
chauffeur  (sho-fer'),  b.  [P.,  fireman,  stoker.] 
Tho  driver  of  an  automobile, 
chauk-daw  (chak'da),  «.  [<  chant,  =  chough, 
+  date1.  CI.  caddov.  ]  A  local  British  name 
for  the  chough  or  red-legged  crow,  Vurrhocoras 
jraculus. 


a  transfer  of  chattel*  Crura  nnoper- 

>r,  to  another,  usually  ht«  creditor,  -,-  

that  H  la  to  be  void  on  the  tittniv  payment  chatteratiOIl.  (■■liat-e-ra  soon),  n. 
Lingci 


Wendell  Phillip,  Speeches  and  Uctores,  p.  «.  chault.  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  jotcl. 
-Syn.  a.  a«  pratiu,  n.  chauldront,  «.    Haine  as  chaudron. 

latterationt  (chat-f-ra'ahon),  n.  [<  chatter  +  Ohaulelasmus  (ka-K'-las'roua),  n.  [XL.  (G 
-afton.l   The  act  of  eWterfng;  tho  disposition   Gray,  lXt- :,  <  Or.  *«f>-.  its  iu  Chauliodus,  q 
or  habit  of  talking  much.  Johnson.  [Colloq.] 
!T^ml^^T^   -^rT^?  chatter-baakct  (AatWkoft  n    A  prat- 

an  article  of  Uiiglblc  personal  propertv,  iuch  as  an  animal,    thng  child.    nalUwell.    [frov.  fcng.J 

.grain,  etc.,  l«:lu<uug  evidences  of  debt.  Chat-  chatterbox  (chat'er-boks).  n.    One  who  talks 
1  are  usually  .poker,  of  .lmPw  a.  chattels,  or   incesBantly :  applied  chiefly  to  children. 

a»pw»fe  and  chattel,  -  Chattel  real,  >t  ,,',>■  -  j.„\   „      1    Om<  who  ehat- 

\an  estate  In  land  other  than  one  for  life  chatterer  (chat  er-*r),  «•     1.  Uno  who  cliat- 

an  idle  talker.— 2.  The  popu 


+  IXaeua,  a  (metal)  plate.] 
tinat  or  fresh-water  ducks; 


H. 


A  genus  of  Jna- 
the  gad  walls :  so 


...  at  a  loaae  for  yean.  — Chattel  veg/e- 
a  designation  fcinieUiu.es  applied  to  trout  when  sev- 
rom  the  ground,  to  the  fruit  and  produce  of  trcea 
when  severed  from  the  body  of  tin'  tree,  and  to  cmlile. 
menu.  »gyn.  Kfrete,  Good*,  etc.   See  f.ro,»riji. 
chattel  (chat'el  or  -1),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chat- 
teled  or  ehattelled,  ppr.  chatteling  or  chattftUng. 
[<  chattel,  «.]   To  regard  as  a  chattel;  reduce 
to  the  condition  of  a  chattel.  [Hare.] 
chatteli&m  (chat'eHxm  or  -1-iznO,  n.  [<  chat- 
tel +  -irai.J  1.  Tho  condition  of  holding  chat- 
tels.—2.  The  state  of  being  a  chattel, 
chattelize  (chat'el-Ii  or  -Ms),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  ehatteiUcd,  ppr.  chattet&Hg.    [<  chattel 
-ire.]  To  consider  or  class  as  a  chatt 
tela ;  reduce  to  the  rank  of  a  chattel 

Tall  system  oC  chatlelttcd  hnmanity  | negro  ilavery] 
rested  opon  that  fal«*  relation  of  nrtiitniry  power  upon 

chatter  (chafer),  r.  [<  ME.  chateren,  ehatrcn, 
cheateren,  chatter,  with  a  dim.  form  chiteren  (> 
E.  ehittcr1:  ct.  chitchat),  appar.  an  imitative 
variation  of  a  form  "ewiteren,  'quitercn,  mod.  E. 
itter  =  So.  quhUter,  twitter.  =  Bw.  grjCfro  = 


tors;  a  prater;  ... 

lar  name  of  birds  of  the  genus  Amjidie  in  the 
most  restricted  sense,  or  iiombycilla.  The  Bohe- 
mian chatterer  ta  A.  aarndtu;  the  rhatterei-otCaroUii*, 
or  cedar  bird,  A.  ecdronnn;  tho  chatterer  of  Japan,  A. 
jlfurntojuVnu.  The  name  U  loroetlmea  glveu  to  aoroo 
related  birdi.   See  cut  under  tfitrirmj. 

chatterstert,  [UK  chatercetre  ;<  chatter  + 
-efcr.]   One  who  chatters;  a  chatterer. 

Site  nu  itllle,  c^^r^JJ"_y(!rjk<ijljwJl,|  ^ 

chatter-water  (chat'er-wft'ter),  «.  [With  al- 
lusion to  tea-party  gossiping.]  Tea.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 


a  freq.  form  connected  with  AS.  evethan,  say, 
speak:  see  bequeath  ami  quoth,  and  ef.  tvitter. 
Shortened  to  ehafl,  q.  v.J  I,  ii»fr«i««\  1.  To 
utter  a  succession  of  quick,  shrill,  inarticulate 
sounds,  as  a  magpie  or  a  monkey. 

Sparuwe  la  a  CatSttrMl  brid,  eaeoJenrt k  erer  ant  chlrm- 
eth.  Anrnn  Riuir,  p.  lii 

Tim  ehaUnt  to  doth  on  Ian]  Irtih  preoiL 

Owl  ami  XightinfaU,  L  322. 

a  pel  that  moo  aod  chatter  at  me    Saot,  TMnpoit,  IL  i 
Tea :  they  are  Blnli,  and  let  them  ling,  they're  Binla,  ami 
let  them  chatter. 

CvtuttHliM  and  Ante  (Child's  Balbuli.  I.  SCO). 

2.  To  make  a  rapid  ral 
from  cold  or  fright. 


hatiel  orchat-  chatteryt  (chat'er-i),  n.    [<  ckd  +  -erg,  or  < 
chatter  + -y.  Vt.chattativn.]  Chat ;  idle  talk ; 
light  conversation. 
Eaiy  and  cheerful  ehatttry,  Mme.  D'ArWaii. 

chat-thrush  (ehat'thrush),  n.  Any  bird  of  the 
genus  Cwni/phuit. 

chattinesa  (chat'i-nes),  ».  [<  cAnfr,  +  ->"•«•] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  chatty ;  talkative- 
ness. 

chattocka  (chat'oks),  a.  pi.  [<  chat*  +  dim. 
-oca-->.]   Refuse  wood,  left  in  making  fagots. 

CPrnv  T;iio-.1 

+  sKI  1 


Cray  tSeak,  m  Cadsatt  [CkeuUtArmu*  itrt/erui). 


prot 

The  common  gadwall  la  (*. 
eoueei,  iuhaMU  tlo; 
called  Cheivtvidue. 

Ohauliodon  (kA-li'9-don), 


,  n.  [Nli.,  <  Gr. 
),  with  OLitstauding 


qmttct  =  He.  quhnur.  twiner.  =  nw.  ^rriiira  =  -wfr-s. 
Dan.  ATKfre,  twitter,  chirp,  -  D.  »trr«c-mi.  chat-   r.rote.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
ter,  warble:  prob.  a  variation  of  what  is  prop,  chatty1  (ehat'i),  a. 


[<  chat\  n. 
Given  to  free  conversation  or 
five. 

Re  found  her  as  liaiKlaomn  at  she  had  been  last  year: 
as  good-natuml,  and  as  nnaifected,  though  not  unite  s.:i 
cA.iff v.  Jane  Auttrn,  Pride  and  rrejudioe,  p.  2sT. 


;pit'?.<uoW,  ^oti/^oVioec  (-oiio»T- 
teeth :  see  ('hauliodusA  Sai_ 
chaullodont  (ka-ll'o-dont),  a.  and  s.    L  ■■- 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Cli  a  uliodo  n  tidce. 

II.  n.  A  fish  of  tho  family  Chautiodontida: 
Jordan  and  Gilbert. 

Chauliodontidse  (ka'li-6-don'tl-d6),  a.  pi. 
[NU,  <  Chaitliodon(t-)  +  -Idas.]  A  family  of  ini- 
omous  fishes,  typified  by  tho  genus  fhaulhdon. 
They  hare  an  elongated  body  covered  » 


2.  Conversational  and  entertaining  in  style; 
unconventional;  easy:  as,  a  chatt}/  letter. 


the 


When  the  rain  came  to  wet  we  once,  and  the  wind  to  chau 
m^ex,*  chatter.  Lear.  W.  a 

Oh !  whafi  the  matter?  whafi  the  matter T 
What  ta  t  that  alia  young  Harry  OMT 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter. 
Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still : 

M'urdsirorfR,  Oowiy  Make  and  Harry  Hill. 

3.  To  talk  thoughtlemily,  idly,  or  rapidly;  jab- 
ber; gabble. 

How  we  chattered  like  two  church  dawi ! 

Brtntminct,  A  Lorm'  Quarrel. 
People  still  chatter  about  the  mythical  eipMU  of  Tell, 
but  liardly  any  one  hai  heard  of  thli  little  piece  oC  wc- 
ee-ful  reslsUnce  to  oppression,  d..l>«  only  twelve  ytari 
hmct.  K.A.Fretmaa.ScuUx.v.n;. 

4f.  To  argue. 

IC  Wrstthe  wraitel  with  the  pore  he  hath  the  wane  end* ; 


Chatty*  (ehat'i),  «. ;  pa.  chatties  (-i»).  [Anglo- 
Ind.]    In  India,  an  ei 
eal  iu  shape,  used  for 
liquids. 

1,  as  the  teeth,  chat- wood  (chat' wad),  n. 
K.  Phillips,  1706. 


1  body  covered  with  thin  deciduous 
the  head  compressed ;  Uie  mouth  deep.  Its  up 
margin  bounded  by  the  Inlermaxlllartea  mesial  ly 
■upraiimilllartea  laterally ;  no  barbel*  or  paeiidobi 
and  the  dorsal  fin  anterior.   The  few  spectra  are  < 
nines  with  phosphorescent  eye-like  spots  In  rowi 
the  lower  or  under  surface  of  the  body, 
pot,  nearly  sphon-  fjhaullodua  (ka-H'o-dus),  n.  [NL.;  <  Gr. 
water  anu  otuor    'jeAAnt^-  ni-n  T.ti-)iiWiju  (-a& 


Little 


fuel. 


hou),  n.    A  unit  of  weight  in  Cochin 
China,  equal  to  three  fifths  of  a  grain  troy. 
Ohancerism  (chk'ser-izm),  n.    [<  Chaucer  + 
•ism.]    A  word  or  an  expression  peculiar  to  or 


h&twc,  also  ^oo?j»dup  (-ooovT-),  with  outstand 
ing  teeth  or  tusks,  <  x™''*-     (appar.)  ja.w/»> 
(y  •^a),yawn,  gape:  see  chaos,  chasm)  + 
Ionic  b&jv 


A  genus  of 


il  or  an  expression  poc 
characteristic  of  the  writings  of  Chaucer  (about  -WinimMra. 
1340-WOO). 

Thui  I  should  (juestlnn  the  employment  of  such  Caeu- 
eeriemi,  to  use  lit  ll  J  on  son  »  phrase. 

rrenes.  Study  of  Word*,  p.  I.M. 

chaud-medley  (shod'med'li),  «.  [Also  ehaud- 

melec,  chaud-millc ;  <  OP.  chaude,  hot  «  L.  (vi/f- 
diui:  see  niiid),  +  medlee,  fight:  see  medley, 
mellay,  m/OV.]  In  lav,  the  killing  of  a  man  in 
an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  pat 


(JdOTT-),  =  K.  foofft.] 

fishes  with  a  few  very  largo  ex 
teeth,  typical  of  the  family  CaaMHodosfiatr. 
Also  called  Chauliodon. —  2.  Same  as  Chaule- 
Ittstn  us. 

chaulmaugra  (chU-mug'r^, 
-rrui  gr*),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  handsome  East  In- 
dian bixaceous  tree,  (Jvnocardia  odorata,  with 
fragrant  flowers  and  a  large  fruit  resembling  a 
shaddock.  The  seeds  yield  an  nil  that  has  long  been 
highly  valued  in  India  and  China  aa  a  remedy  Cor  leprosy 
and  other  ikln-dlaraara,  rheumatism,  etc. ;  for  leprosy  It 
baa  been  considered  a  »|h-.  isc. 

rbsnm  (cham),  n.    [See  chatcn.]    Same  as 
Eng.] 


word  often  erroneously  used  as  svnonymous  chaumontelle  (sho-mon-tel'),  n.    [P.]   A  fine 


Fur  U  they  bothc  pleyne  Uie  pore  li  but  fteblc, 
And  if  be  rhyde  or  ciofre  hym  chlenth  the  wane. 

J*icri  Plowman  (BX  xlv 

O.  To  jar,  so  as  to  form  a 
notches,  as  a  cutting-tool. 

If  a  toot  for  use  in  a  tilde  ml  is  loo  keen  for  Its  allotted 
duty,  the  only  result  under  ordinary  circumstances  Is,  that 
It  wUl  ]ar  or  chatter  (that  is,  tremble  anal  cut  numerous 
indentations  In  the  work). 

J.  Bear.  Pract.  Machinhit,  p.  lit 

TT  trans.  To  ntter  as  one  who  or  that  which 
chatters:  as,  to  chatter  nonsense. 


with  csanev-mrrfiry.    Motley  and  H'hitelu. 
chaud-millet,  n.  See  chaud-medley.  J!.  Phillips, 
17013. 

E 


Their  service  consist* 
ent  c hallerityt  oC  certain 
Saviour  and  to  the  blessed  Virtrin 

Maundreil,  Alepp 


series  of  nicks  or  chaudront,  chaldr01l2t,  s.   [Early  mod.  E.  also 

found  In  ME.),  <  OP.  chaudun,  chaudin,  cauttun, 
caldun  (ML.  raidiina),  <  MLG.  kaldune.  koldiine, 
kaltuHC,  usually  inpL  taWi<i»c«,  etc.,  lAi.  katdu- 
nen,  koldunen  =  MHO.  kaldiine,  pi.  kaldimen,  O. 
aaWa«i»eti  (>  Dan.  kallun),  entrails,  guts  (=  Pol. 
and  Little  Russ.  kaldun  (barred  I),  belly,  paunch, 
=  Bohem.  kaltlttun,  entrails,  —  Croatian  kaldum, 
lungs);  periiatm  of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  W.  coiwf- 
dyn,  gut,  bowel,  cvludd,  guts,  bowels.]  Entrails. 

<  a  Uger  i  cAaiofmil.    Shah.,  Macbeth,  lv.  1. 


pltate  and  very  irrrver- 
*rsycrs  and  Hymns  b>  our  ble 


to  Jerusalem,  p.  2T. 


Yoor  birds  of  knowledge  that.  In  dunky  air 


They  chafeCd  trlfl.*  at  the  door. 

— .  Iu 


."•  rden 

bda  chaufel,  n 


/.iio<(  Sheep  heads  will  stay  with  thee } 
Gal  Ye 


i  es,  sir,  01 
Fletcher  I 


chnn'.h 
id  an 


CIdj  Valour,  Ui.  £ 
A  Middle  English  form  of  chafe. 


pear  which  is  mnch  grown  and  attains  a  large 
si*e  in  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England, 
chaunt,  r.  and  n.  8eo  chaicn. 
Chaunacidse  ( ka-nas'i-de),  n. pi,  fNL.,  <  Oair- 
nax  (Chaunac-)  +  -i<fVr.]  A  family  of  pedicu- 
late  fislies,  typified  by  the  genus  Chaunaz :  saun- 
as Chaunaciner. 

Chaunacina  (ka-na-m'n6),  n.  pi.  [NL-,  <  CAok- 
ii«j  (Chaunac-)  +  -isor.]  In  Gill's  system,  a  sub- 
family of  J«f«i»ar»iaV.  typified  by  the  genus 
CkoHnar,  with  cuboid  head,  only  a  rostral  spino 
or  tentacle,  and  low  soft  dorsal  fin. 

Ohatmax  (ka'naks),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
fishes,  typical  of  the  subfamily  (haunacina: 

chauncelt.  chauncelert.    Obsolete  forms  of 

chancel,  channlltir. 

chaundlert,  chaundelert,  «.  Obsolete 
of  chandler. 


Digitized  by  Google 


chaundryt, 
ch-aunge*.  ft 


,  it.    See  chandry. 
buaunge*.  «'■  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  change. 
ehaungeling',  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  ckangc- 
l""J- 

chaunlert,  »>.   An  obsolete  form  of  chandler. 
chauntt,  r.  and  «.    See  chant. 
Cbauntert,  n.    Sue  chanter*. 
chauntresst,  n.    See  chantrcst. 
chauntryt,  <••    An  obsolete  form  of  chantry. 
cbaup  (chap),  n.    [=  chapl,  '2.    Cf.  eaup3  a 

eoM/A.]  A  Scotch  form  of  ehapl,  '2. 
chauro,  chauros  (cha-C'rd,  -roe),  n.  [Hex.] 

Same  as  churro. 
chaos1  (chous),  n.  [Also  written  thiau*,  rhianu.*, 

and  more  recently  chaoutth,  repr.  Turk.  f*<fuitA, 

an  interpreter,  a  messenger:  nee  ehuu.»  .  |  Same 

as  chouse,  1. 

chana-  (ka'us),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  from  a  native 
name.]  1.  The  marsh-lynx,  Felts  chaw,  in- 
habiting portions  of  Asia  and  Africa.— 2. 
[rap.]  A  generic  narno  of  the  aquatic  lynxes 
resembling  the  above:  as,  Chan*  lihyru*.  tho 
Libyan  chaus,  and  C.  coffer,  tho  Kafir  cat.  They 
lire  on  birds  ur  small  quadrupeds,  on  which  they  spring 
like  the  domestic  cat,  they  are  somewhat  IsrgeT  than  thn 
cat,  hare  the  peculiarity  at  being  fond  of  the  water,  and 


The  anroowhat 
Italy  —  or  ralher  the  poaslhl 
her  c*aMniiufi>  proi  llvith-n, 

the  ilcrnun  Incubus.  7'*'  .Nation,  Sept.  14,  1S71,  p.  171. 
chavet,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  chajp. 
chavelt  (chav'el),  n.  [( 1  )<  MK.  chart  I,  chacyl, 
<  AS.  ceajt,  pi.  ceaJUu,  =  OS.  ka/l,  pi.  kaftot,  jaw, 
=  MLG.  kartl,  bird,  jaw,  gums,  palate;  with 
formative  -(  (and  oqtuv.  to  led.  Ijatitr,  kjiiptr 

(  nf  pron.  aa/f)  s=  Norw.  kjeft,  kjtrft.  kjept.  kjafl  chawcerst,  «.  pi.    [<  F.  <-*oiw#Mrr  or  OK.  chau- 

iiaft,  chap?,   wire,  shoes,  foot-gear,  <  chnu#*er,  shoe:  see 


attltuds  of  France  toward, 
ity  of  K  ran  re  rrlspaing  Into 
•mcllvltiea,  as  mnn  a«  she  la  ftve<t  from 


.  fiat! 


are  excellent  swimmers. 

chaussee  (sho-aa'),  n.  [F.,  abbr.  of  ret  de 
chtiumre,  the  ground  floor:  ret,  on  a  level  with, 
level  (=  ras,  close-shaven,  <  L.  rostui,  pp.  of  rn- 
dere,  shave:  see  rase,  rau);  de,ot;  ehaustee, 
an  embankment,  a  road:  see  on  use-ray.]  In 
fort.,  the  level  of  the  soil. 

chaussea  (sho'ser;  F.  pron.  shds),  n.  pi. 
chanste,  pi.  chawaes,  —  Pr.  calm,  caussa 
calnas  =  Sp.  calia  =  Pg.  ealcax  =  It,  cairo,  <*u  L-.j, 
<  L.  calceue,  a  shoe:  see  catenate,  v.,  and  of. 
ca&ton*.]  1.  Formerly,  the  clothing  of  the  legs 
and  feet  and  of  the  bodv  below  the  waiBt. — 
2.  In  mtdieral  armor,  the'defensive  covering  of 
the  legs,  used  before  the  introduction  of  cuisses 
and  leg-pieces  of  plate-armor.  The  rhauaaea  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  ceuturiea  were  either  uf  linked  mall 
or  wade  not  unlike  the  gamuesun :  In  either  rase  the  defen- 
sive part  did  nut  cover  the  lower  portion  uf  the  body  and 
tlK  bark  uf  the  thighs,  for  tlda  would  hare  interfered  with 
th«  aeat  on  the  saddle  Iml  waa  attached  to  a  aort  uf  aliurt 
breeches  uf  linen,  leather,  ur  other  aliullar  material.  Sc« 
first  Hi  (tig.  1)  under  armor. 

cbaussont,  «■  |F.  chamuxm  (—  It.  calzonc,  in 
pi.  ratoiti  (see  calmtnt),  <  chausac,  hose:  see 
chuwi/trs.]  In  medieval  armor :  (a)  The  cover- 
ing for  the  foot :  a  general  term,  applied  as  well 
to  the  Bolleret  (which  see)  as  to  the  stocking 
of  ehain-mail  of  the  early  middle  ages.  (6)  A 
secondary  or  additional  leg-piece,  as  the  leather 
garment  covering  the  thigh,  whether  over  the 
chaussea  of  mail  or  replacing  them  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  seat  on  tho  saddle  ;  also,  a  sim- 
ilar garmeut  of  ganiboisfd  work.  Hewitt. 
chauvin  (F.  proa,  sho-vafi'). «.  [F., said  tone 
"after  a  soldier  named  Nicolas  Chaucin,  so  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  so 
demonstrative  in  his  manifestations  of  his  ado- 
ration of  him,  that  his  comrades  turned  liim  into 
ridicule."  The  name  ('Anuria  is  the  same  as  l  ut- 
ein: see  I 'alcinitrm.]  Oneof  those vetcrausof  the 


—  Sw.  kd/t'=  Dan.  kjtrft  ( 
chop?),  jaw,  with  formative  -/);  cf.  MLG.  kitce, 
feNM)  jaw  of  a  flsh,  gill,  =  OHO.  rAitrn,  rAcirn, 
rhiiee,  MHO.  *r-irf,  also  kiuirel.  also  OHO. 
rAoaiKr,  MHO.  chontce,  kouwe,  kouwe,  jaw,  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  —  MP.  Aotwr,  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth;  with  formatives  as  mentionoif, 
and  change  of  if  to  r  or  /,  <  AS.  ceoietm  (pret. 
cetiic),  ME.  cAearen,  E.  chew  —  OHO.  cAiuiron, 
MUO.  kirnrtn,  O.  kauen,  etc.,  chew:  see  chew, 
and  cf.  rAavl,  chaw?.  With  these  words  are 
confused  in  part  the  forms  and  senses  of  (2) 
1>.  kecel,  gum,  =  MHO.  Aire  I,  kicrel,  kie/el,  also 
kinr,  0.  e»>frT  (with  fonnative  -el  or  -er),  jaw, 
gill,  also  MHO.  kieffe ,  gill,  O.  kiefe,  jaw,  gill,  — 
LO.  kiffe,  jaw,  fere,  gill,  =  Dan.  kjirre,  jtv, 
prijp.  from  the  verb  represented  by  MHO.  ktfen, 
kijfen,  gnaw,  chew :  see  cAo/rrl.  The  ME.  form 
charcl,  commonly  in  pi.  eharelrt  (written  cAaao- 
/'  ->),  passed  over  into  tho  forms  chautle,  chawcl, 
chawle,  chonl,  chowle,  whence  mod.  E.  jowl.  To 
the  same  form  through  chawl  is  duo  in  part  tho 
mod.  E.  chaw*  =  jaw :  see  chaw3,jawf  nadjowl, 
and  cf.  cAan2>  chop3,  chaft.]  The  jaw;  espe- 
cially, the  jaw  of  a  beast- 
He  atrakc  the  dragon  in  at  the  chatyl, 
That  it  come  out  at  the  llaryl. 

I'lraiiw  and  Oatrilt,  L  1'JOl. 
I  ».-,  v  >  ;ir.       Jr]_thatn  be  the  'rtrdea  ana  1™'^^ 


(ThU  form  occortwl  twice  In  the  original  edition  (1611)  of 
the  auttwirUed  version  of  the  Scrtntun-a  (E»k.  ixix.  *, 
XMvill.  tl,  Imt  in  modem  edltlona  has  liecn  ehangred.| 
Chaw-bacon  (cha'ba'lm),  «.    [<  eAatcl  +  oh 
IhuvhJ    A  country  lout;  a  bumpkin, 
loq.,  Eng.] 

The  ranirfaroiw.  hnndreiLa  of  whom  were  the  Earl's  ten- 
mil',  raiaed  a  about.       .Samoa,  Reuhen  Me<lli™tt.  li.  10. 

chaw-bonet,  n-   An  obsolete  form  of  jaw-bone. 


first  French 


empire 


rho,  after  the  fall  < 


leon.  professed  the  most  unbounded  admiration 
of  his  person  and  his  acts ;  hence,  any  one  pos- 
sessed by  an  absurdly  exaggerated  patriotism 
or  military  enthusiasm,  or  by  passionate  and 
unreasonable  devotion  to  any  cause, 
chauvinism  (sho'vi-nizm),  a.  [<  oft—Bin  + 
■fin .  after  F.  chaurinumc."}  The  sentiments  of 
achauvin;  enthusiastic,  unreflecting  devotion 
to  any  cause ;  especially,  absurdly  exaggerated 
patriotism  or  military  enthusiasm. 

Sir,  I  havo  no  avmpathy  with  ehaurinum  of  any  kind, 
but.  aurely,  of  all  kind*  that  la  the  wi>rat  which  otitruilea 
pitiful  national  jealouaka  and  rlralrlea  Into  the  realm  of 
actencc.    y/itriey,  Addreaaat  Harvey  TrlcenU-nary,  p.  :W7. 

chauvinist  (sho'vi-nist),  n.  J<  chauvin  +  -int.] 
A  person  imbued  with  chauvinism ;  a  chauvin. 

During  the  Crimean  War  they  [the  Slavophils]  were 
known  to  be  among  Ibe  extreme  CAauFinufa  whu  urged 
the  nccewlly  -if  planting  the  Ureek  croaa  on  the  desecrated 
dome  of  St.  Sophia  In  Constantinople,  and  hoped  to  aee 
the  Kniperor  pnxlauned  "  I'aualavonic  Taur." 

M.  H  iJ'.t Kuaaia.  p.  411. 

The  Russian  Chattrinisti  were  flattered  t-y  aeelng  that 
the  "  true  Herman  Baron,'  which  lilamarck  alfccted  to  be, 
folluwed  with  much  closer  attentUin  than  any  of  Ida  col- 
leagues the  new  lllteral  mirvement  In  our  I  ltuasia's[  I*ress 
and  literature.        Translated  in  Lute*  *  Ulsmorck.  I  tit. 

chavivinistic  (sho-vi-nis'tik),  a.  \<  chtinrini*t 
+  -ic]  Pertainingto  or  characterized  by  chau- 
vinism; fanatically  devoted  to  any 


In  any  thing  like 

>u.  aum,  p.  sjo. 


That  I  Uialr  ehafx.4  int.  raauafis, 
[it'll,  Vnr.  i-trr'wf*']  hi  ,»(H*. 

Cwrwr  Mundi,  I  71ta 

Chavel  (chav'ol),  r.  f.    [Also  chawel;  <  charel, 
».,  with  ref.  to  chawl,  chew:  sec  charel,  «., 
chawK  cArir.]    To  chew.    [l"rov.  Eng.] 
Chavel-bonet,  h.    [ME.  charyl-bon;  <  charel  + 
Aosc]    A  jaw-bone. 
With  this  c/nru! }.  -,.  I  xal  tslialll  the  ale. 

CureNfry  Mytt&riri,  p.  ST. 

chavender  (chav'en-der),  n.    [See  chevtm.] 
The  fish  otherwise  called  the  cAaft  or  cAewa, 
Tlie  bream,  the  cap,  the  chub  anil  e*areisder. 
And  many  more  that  111  fresh  waters  are. 

Denny,  in  Artiers  Eug.  Uarner,  L  1«7. 
Ttiese  are  a  choice  halt  for  the  chub  or  rtMimuirr. 

I,  ItaUou,  Complete  Angler. 

Ohavica  (kav'i-kll),  n.  [SIj.,  from  the  name 
of  the  plants  in  tlie  South  Sea  islands.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  natural  order  Viprrncra-,  includ- 
ing the  eomrnou  long  pepper  and  the  betel-pep- 
per.  The  species  are  now  usually  referred  to 
the  genus  IHper  (which  see). 

chavicba  (chav'i-chii),  ».  An  Alaskan  Indian 
name  of  tho  Californtan  salmon  or  qninnat,  "s- 
corhynchwi  charieha.  Mao  tchawglcha,  chuoncha, 
choweecha,  and  rAnsjieAa. 

chavicic  (cha-vis'ik),  a.  [<  Chariea  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Chariea —  Chavicic  add,  an  acid  found  In  pepper, 
and  forming  when  extracted  from  It  an  amorphous  resinous 
mass. 

chavicin,  chavicine  (ehav'i-sin),  n.  [<  Chattel 
+  -(n2,  -in«a.]   An  organic  principle  analogous 
to  piperine,  found  in  pepper. 
Chaviahl  (chaVish),  ».    fE.  dial.  Cf.  chatter.] 
A  confused  chattering;  a  chattering,  prattling, 
or  murmuring  noise.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
chavishs  (chav'ish),  a.    [E.  dial.]  Peevish; 
fret  fnl.    (Prov.  Eng.] 
chaw1  (eha),  r.  [Avar.  ofcAcir,q.  v.l    I,  Iran*. 
1.  Same  as  chew,  1.    [Now  only  dialectal  or 
vulgar.] 

I  am  in  lore :  revenge  Is  now  the  cud 
That  I  do  cAair. 

flrleArr  (and  anofAerX  Queen  of  Corinth,  Iv.  L 
(Love]  iwallows  ns 
He  U  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we 
OaTHK, 
2t.  Same  as  chew,  '2. 

Chairing  vengeumicsi  all  the  way  I  wenL 

Sperurr.  Y.       IL  lv.  S». 
Chawed  up,  demotlahed;  badly  discomfited.    [It.  8. 

it1  Intrant.  To  be  sulky.    TProv.  Eng.] 
chaw1  (cha),  s.    [<  rA<jir',  f.J    As  much  as  is 
put  in  the  mouth  at  once;  a  chew, 
of  tobacco;  a  quid.  [Vulgar.] 
cbaw^  (cha).  «.    [Early  mod.  E.,  also  c««»-c, 
now  jaw,  q.  v.]    The  jaw. 
The  *~  and  the  nape  o^ke.  ^  ^  ^  ( 


noire,  shoes,  foot-gear,  <  cArin 
<-A<Ju*#f».]  Shoes, 
chawdront,  n.    See  chamlron. 
cha  welt,  n.    Same  as  charel. 
chawelt,  c.  t.    Same  as  chaccl. 
chawlt,  ».    A  contracted  form 
charel,  n.,  and  joirl. 
chawmt,     and  n.    See  cAaim. 
chawnt  (chin),  v.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  written 
ehaun,  ehawne,  choan,  choanc,  and  erroneously 
chaum,  chanme ;  perhaps  for  "jawn,  a  dial,  form 
of  yawn,  q.  v.  (cf.  chaw\  obs.  form  of  jaw,  and 
chawl,  chawl,  obs.  forms  of  jowl);  or  perhaps 
(through  rAodn)  tilt.  <  ME  chinen  (pret.  chon), 
<  AS.  nntin  (pret.  rdn),  ehine,  gape:  see  chint  i , 
and  cf.  shone  (pron.  shOn  or  shun),  ult.  <  AS. 
»cdn,  pret.  of  tcinan,  shine.]   L  i»»rtti»a.  To 

And  let  me  alnke  Into  tlie* 

Jfarston,  Antuiilo  and  MetUda,  I. ,  ML  L 

chawnt  (chin),  n.  [Also  written  chaun  (and 
erroneously  rAairm,  chaum) ;  from  the  verb.]  A 
gape;  a  gap. 

Hie  aun,  with  lta  mighty  heat,  so  parched  and  filled  It 
with  chopa  and  cAauisr. 

Bp.  Crq/t,  On  Bornel'a  Tlseory  of  the  Earth,  p.  US. 
Feadam  [F.L  a  cleft,  rift,  chop,  rAoom.  Cotgrart. 
chaw-stick  (chi'stik),  n.   Same  as  chew-stick. 
chay1,  shay  (sha),  ».    [A  false  sing,  for  the 
supposed  pi.  ehai/ie.]    A  chaise.  [Colloq.] 
Have  yon  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-huaa  »Aav/ 
0.  IT.  Hotan,  Tlie  U-aoan  a  " 

chay-',  chaya-root(cha,  chft'it-rot), ». 

nhaj/a-root. 

chay:l  (sha),  w.  A  European  name  for  a  Per- 
sian woight,  the  batman  of  Shirax,  equal  to  12} 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

Chayert,  «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  cAair. 
chayself,  ».    See  chaisel. 

cheapt  (chep),  r.  [Also  (chiefly  dial.)  chap, 
chop  (see  chajr*,  cha/fl) ;  <  ME.  chepen,  chcapien, 
chapien,  (.  AS.  ceapian,  traffic,  trade,  buy  or 
sell,  buy,  brilio  (ge-cciipian,  buy)  (also  rypan, 
sell),  =  OS.  kojiOH  =  OFries.  kdjiia  =  D.  koafien 
=  MLO.  kiniett,  kajien  =  OHti.  chonfon, 

evnfiin,  kou/on,  choufen,  coufen,  koufen,  MHti. 
koufen,  kcu/en,  traffic,  trade,  buy  or  sell,  H. 
kanfen,  buy  (O.  ver-kaufen  —  OS.  far-koimn, 
sell),  =  Icel.  kattpa,  tra<l»>,  bargain,  =  Sw.  L»;>rt 
=  D«n.  kjobe,  buy,  =  Ooth.  kaupon,  traffic,  trade 
(cf.  Obulg.  knpili  —  Serv.  taJMH  =  Bohem.  kon- 
niti=  Pol.  kupic=  Russ.  kvidti;  Hung,  kujiees, 
troy;  1  inn.  kanppnta,  trade;  from  Tent. ),  in  form 
Bppar.  from  the  noun  (AS.  crd/i,  etc.:  see  cheap, 
n. ),  but  the  verb  is  found  earlier  and  »b  appar. 
not  orig.  Tout.,  but  derived  at  an  early  period, 
through  the  traffic  with  Italy,  <  li.  cauponari, 
traffic,  trade,  <  cau/>»(n-),  also  copo(n-),  later 
also  cupo{n-),  a  petty  tradesman,  a  huckster, 
■in  innkee,ier  (>  OHG.  choNjo,  a  tradesman, 
trader,  merchant);  cf.  rtitiytONu,  a  female  huck- 
ster, a  landlady,  caujiona,  a  retail  shop,  a  tav- 
ern, inn ;  cf .  Or.  aamj/or,  a  huckster,  tnarfAel  ,a; 
drive  a  petty  trade,  urnnftjia,  retail  traile.  «n- 
ttfiUhiP,  a  tavern.  According  to  Grimm  and 
others,  the  verb  (Ooth.  kaupan)  is  connected 
with  Goth,  kanpatjan,  strike,  with  ref.  to  strik- 
ing a  bargain,  orig.  make  an  agreement  by 
striking  hands.  But  the  Goth.  kaupaQan  means 
'strike'  only  in  the  sense  of  'buffet,  slap,'  in 
assault,  and  has  no  cognates  (in  that  form  and 
sense)  in  the  other  tongues.  The  figure  of 
'striking'  a  bargain  or  agreement  occurs  in 
I.*tin  (firdus  fcrire  or  prrctitert)  and  in  AS. 
(wedd  »Mh,  as  a  translation  of  the  I-atin).  but 
appar.  not  otherwise  in  the  early  Tcut.  The 
verb  cheap  is  now  superseded  by  cheapen,  q.  v. 
See  cheap,  n.,  cAfifTcri.]  I.  nirmn*.  To  trade; 
traffic;  bargain:  chaffer;  ask  the  price  of  goods; 
cheapen  goods. 

Were  I  worth  al  the  wone  of  wrmmcn  alyue, 

A  al  the  wele  of  the  worlde  were  in  my  honde, 

I  arhltlde  chfprn  A  chose,  to  chrlie  (obtain!  me  a  lords. 

Sir  Wairoyn«a«d  (A.-  l^em  Ani<jAl(E-  E.  T.  &.),  L  ISO. 
Iaesiyou. 


!  Ui  cAyvi/.  and  not  to  buy. 
i/runW,  Edw.  IV.,  p.  66. 
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1.  To  bargain  for;  chaffer  for;  ask 
of ;  offer  a  price  for;  cheapen. 

Who  au  cheprd  my  chaff  are  chiden  I  wolds, 
Bui  he  pro/red  to  ps*c  a  peny  or  tweyoc 
More  than  it  m  worth. 

/*ieM  riomnan  (B),  xhL  Sim. 

2.  To  buy;  purchase. 

Such  chalfuro  1  thnt  at  tile  chaptm. 

Political  Sanat  (ed.  WrightX  p.  1M. 
Aa  a  apanyel  ache  vol  on  luni  Irpe, 
Til  that  ache  fy  tide  urn  man  hir  to  chepe. 

Chancer,  Prul.  to  WUe  of  Bath  a  Tale,  L  3SH. 

3.  To  BelL 

Ancre  [anehorcaal  that  la  cheap! U),  hto  ehtapeth  hire 
eoule  [to]  the  chepmou  of  helle.      Aneren  ftiui*,  p.  413. 

cheap-  (chep),  n.  [<  ME.  catwp,  cAc-pe,  chep, 
cheap,  trade,  traffic,  bargain,  price,  <  AS,  ceap, 
trade,  traffic,  price,  also  cattle  (ft.  fee),  =  OS. 


•seed  |D  the  traffic  up  from  MM  Thames  to  the  very  oil*,  of 
the  Cacaj..  or  marketplace. 

J.  JL  Erreea,  Conq.  of  Kllg., 

3.  Price. 

Heo  waa  a  cheuesc ,  hire  chrap  waa  the  wrac. 


I.  17. 

p.  n. 

To  ih>  man  senuld  hyt  be  sold 

Half  awych  a  rAcf".  (icfoi-Mii.  1.  sll). 

4.  A  low  price;  a  bargain :  especially  in  the 
phrases  gottd  ehtap  and  great  cheap  (see  below). 
— 6.  Cheapness;  lowneas  of  price ;  abundance 
of  supply. 

<X  plants  anil  of  grvto  famine. 
Of  chepe,  of  ilcrtlir. 

Chancer,  House  of  Fame,  L  1974. 

I  (aee  etymology  X  llleralljr,  good  tiariraln  or 
f  cAe«y.)jiiarket^or  trade.  Willi 


sell  you  Freedom  bellir  cheap. 

Cvnffrrve,  Old  Batchelor.  v.  14. 
planter*  put  away  moat  of  their  isihmU  within  a 
matter  aa  <iex»l  cheep  aa  they  pay  yt. 

Tritaimy  Paper;  S.  and  q.,  nth  srr.,  IX,  406, 


Great  cheap  (aee  etymology,  and 
literally,  great  or  lame  market  tn 


literally,  ere  at  or 
supply  ;  cheapness. 

Greet  pre*  al  market  maklth  deer  chaffare, 
And  to  orrf  chep  la  holden  at  lltel  prla. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath  a  Tale,  1.  5SS, 
Men  han  grct  plentte  ami  gret  rArp  of  all  wyne*  and 
Tt tallies.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  9UH. 

(ft)  In  abundant  supply  :  at  a  low  price ;  cheap. 

Clothes  of  Oold  and  of  Kylk  ben  oretter  they  there  a  gret 
del,  than  lien  Clothes  of  Wollr.  ilandcrilie.  Travels,  p.  233. 

cheap  i  i  hep),  a.  [Short  for  good  cheap :  see 
under  caeno,  a.]  1.  Rated  at  a  low  price  or 
cost ;  purchasable  or  obtainable  at  a  low  price 
or  cost,  either  as  compared  with  the  usual  price 
or  cost,  or  with  the  real  value,  or,  more  vague- 
ly, with  the  price  of  other  things ;  relatively 
inexpensive. 

II  la  cheaper  to  hire  tbo  labour  of  freemen  than  to  enm- 
pel  the  labour  of  .laves.  Bacon. 

The  cheap  defence  of  nations  [chivalry],  the  nurse  of 
manly  sentiment  and  hemic  enterprise,  la  gone. 

Surf.,  h>v.  In  France. 

The  modem  cheap  and  fertile  preaa  with  all  ita  trans. 
latlona,  haa  done  little  to  brine,  ua  nearer  to  the  hemic 
writers  of  antiquity.  Thvrcau,  Wslden,  p.  lull. 

S.  Of  small  intrinsic  value  oresteem ;  common ; 
commonplace;  mean;  costing  little  effort  to 
obtain,  practise,  influence,  etc.:  as,  to 


fto  common  hackneyed  In  the  eyes  of  men,  TV 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vuljrar  company.  pas*. 

Shak..  1  Hen.  IV.,  HI  t. 


That  low,  cheap,  unreasonable,  and  Incurtuable  vice  of 
customary  swearing.   Jer.  Taylor,  Work*(ed.  lb&X  1. 

Be  admonlalied  by  what  you  already  see,  not  to  strike 
leagues  of  friendship  with  cheap  persona,  where  no  friend- 
ship can  be.  Kmernm,  Esxuya.  1st  ser.,  p.  106. 

The  Count  had  lounged  somewhat  too  long  In  Rome. 

Made  himself  cheap,    Bratrning.  King  and  Book,  1,  64. 

3.  Getting  off  cheaply,  or  without  losing  much 
(or  so  much  as  one  deserves) :  as,  to  be  cheap 
o't.  [Scotch.] 

If  he  loses  by  us  a'thegither,  be  is  e'en  eheap  o't,  he  can 
spare  It  bruwly.  .Scuff. 
Cheap  Jack,  cheap  John,  a  traveling  hawker :  a  seller 
of  cheap  articles ;  a  chapman ;  one  who  tells  by  Dutch 
auction. 


kop  =  OPriea.  tap  =  D.  koop  =  MIX).  Up,  LG 
koop  =  OHO.  ehouf,  cot,/,  ton/,  MHO.  kovf,  Q. 
kauf,  trade,  traffic,  bargain,  purchase's  Icel. 
kaup  =  Sw.  kiip=  Dan.  kjob,  bargain,  purchase; 
from  the  verb :  see  cheap,  r.  Hence  in  comp. 
chap  fare,  now  chaffer,  chapman,  also  abbr.  chap. 
In  ME.  the  noun  is  esp.  common  in  the  phrases 
ffod  chep.  earlv  mod.  E.  good  cheap  (=  D.  goed 


hoop  —  LO.  god  kiip  =  North  Fries,  god  kip  — 
IceL  goto  kaup  =  Sw.  godt  kiip  =  Dan.  godt 
kjdb),  lit.,  like  F.  ban  marche",  a  good  prico  or 
bargain;  and  </rrf  chep,  early  mod.  E.  groat 
cheap,  a  great  bargain,  whence  by  abbr.  cheap, 
a.,  q.  v.]  1.  Trade;  traffic ;  chaffer;  chaffering. 
Al  for  on  [ooel  y  wolde  yeve  thrco  wlttxrtite  chep. 

Spec,  o/  /.jrr.  Poetry  ((xl.  Wright),  p.  SB. 

S.  A  market;  a  market-place:  in  this  souse 
extant  in  several  place-names,  as  Cheap/tide  and 
Kantehrap  in  London,  Chepttote,  etc. 
The  Wallwuok,  then  and  for  centuries  to  come  a  broad 


of  all  the  callings  ill  used  iu  Great 
Jack  calling  U  the  wont  used. 

Dickens,  Doctor  Marigold's 

cheapen  (che'nn),  r.  t.    [<  dteap,  v.  or  a.,  + 
-«|1.    In  the  first  sense  it  supersedes  the  orig. 
verb  cheap,  q.  v.]   1.  To  ask  the  price  of  ;  chaf- 
fer or  bargain  for.    [Obsolete  or  obsolescent.] 
I  cheapened  aprata.  B.  Joueotk,  Volpont,  lv.  1, 

To  shops  In  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly, 


!epreciat< 


The  gud  jer  wa*  icome  and  and  chep  of  corn. 

Pvlitical  Song*  (ed.  Wright),  p.  841. 
<A)  In  abundant  supply  ;  at  a  low  price :  cheap:  used  ad- 
jectlvelyoradvcrbially,  [Now  simply  cheap.  NeecAeuyi.u-] 
I  wille  that  my  brother*  William  liatie  the  landca  and 
rentys  6effir  chepe  than  any  othlr  man.  by  a  resnnable 
•ear.  i  itU  and  latrnluriet  (ed.  tymmaX  p.  US. 

Vlctuala  shall  lie  an  ootid  cheap  upon  earth,  that  they 
to  be  In  good  case,   a  l'*t.  ivl  SL 


4.  To  lessen  the  value  of ;  d< 
tie ;  make  too  common :  as,  to 
by  being  too 
I  find  my  proffered  love  has  cAsapeneii  me.  DryaVn. 
Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to  cool, 
And  court  the  flower  that  cheapen*  hla  array. 

finvmwn.  The  Khodora. 

choaponar  (ebfp'ner),  n.  One  who  cheapens, 
in  anv  sense. 

cheaplngt,  "•  [<  ME.  ehepinqe,  <  AS.  (fjHag, 
cfdpung,  trade,  business,  inaritet-place,  vi-rbal 
n.  of  cypau,  eedpian,  trade :  see  cheap,  r.]  A 
market ;  a  market-place. 

men  to  mnrtber  mync  liewen, 
and  niteth  in  my  chepvnae, 

Fieri  Plomaan  (B),  lv.  56. 
Walt  glf  any  weljh  comes  wending  alone, 
Other  chert  other  child  fro  chepnfie  or  fevre. 

William  o/ Patent  (E.  F.  T.  H.X  1.  1H«. 

cheaply  (chfip'li),  adr.  1.  In  a  cheap  manner; 
at  a  Mtnall  price;  at  a  low  cost:  an,  "cheaply 
bought,"  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke  far.  we 
Breathe  eheaptu  In  the  common  air.  iowWf, 


No  fear  lest  praise  should  make  us  proud  t 
We  know  how  cheaply  that  Is  won  ; 

TIk  Idle  homage  of  the  crowd 
Is  proof  of  tasks  ns  Idly  done. 

tl.  IT.  Holme*,  St.  Anthony  the  Reformer, 

S.  At  a  low  estimate  of  value ;  as  of  little  value 
or  importance ;  with  depreciation  or  disesteem. 

There  have  appeared  already  among  Roman  Catli 
toholdV 


ayniptimu  of  a  tendency  to  Y 


authority  of  the  Church  depend*  u 


I'Arajrfyby  Holy  Scripture. 


aa  being  comparatively  unimportant  t.,  tbcin,  wlm  have 
tlie  authority  of  an  liifallilde  church,  forgetllng  that  Mm 
upon  H.ity  .Vripture. 
riueif.  Kinnlcun,  p.  94. 

cheapness  (chep'nes),  n.    [<  cheap  +  -netv.J 
The  Ktate  or  quality  of  being  cheap ;  lowness 
in  price  or  value, 
cheart,  ».  and  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  cheer*. 

t»  M»  [ME.  cheAOUH,  by  apheresis  for  rn- 
:  see  i?«c*«*o».]   Eticheson ; 


In  ti 

liepi 


i  frsn.l  m 


ty  of  fraud 


.At 

2.  To  beat  down  the  price  of. 

I  cheapen  all  alls  buys,  ami  hear  the  curse 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purse. 

CYa&oe,  Works,  V.  ML 

3.  To  reduce  in  price  or  cost;  make  cheaper: 
as,  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production;  to  chcafh- 
em  the  necessaries  of  life. 

OiliUdng  and  coiubwitlble  agents  to  cheapen  the  cost 
and  modify  the  force  of  the  explosive.      Science,  IV.  Is. 


teorbelit- 


la  a  cheat  that  will  ever 

•  .9fr  IF,  TempU. 

cheat*  of  time. 
Whittier,  The  Preacher, 
punlahatde  as  a  cheat  only  (I)  when  It 
Ires  nnothrr  of  pri.perty  (thus,  trandnlmtly  Inducing 
a  marriage  is  not  termed  a  cheat);  (2)  when  It  Is  mtt  such 
as  to  smount  to  s  felony  (for  then  it  is  more  severely 
punishable) :  and  (K)  when  it  la  effected  by  some  practice 
or  method,  other  titan  mere  words,  which  affects  or  may 
affect  numbers  of  persons  or  the  public  at  large,  such  as 
the  use  of  false  weights. 

3.  A  person  who  cheats;  one 
by  deceitful  practices;  as*' 

No  man  will  trust  a  km 

4.  A  game  at  cards,  in  which  the  cards  are 
played  face  downward,  the  player  stating  the 
value  of  the  card  he  plays  (which  must  always 
be  one  higher  than  that  played  by  the  previous 
player),  and  being  subjected  to  a  penalty  if  ha 
is  discovered  stating  it  wrongly. —  5.  Anything 
which  deceives  or  is  intended  to  deceive ;  an 
illusion;  specifically,  a  false  shirt-front.  See 
fffriw. — 6.  The  sweetbread. =8711  2.  Deceit,  de- 
ception, fraud,  delusion,  artifice,  guile,  finesse,  strata- 
cheat1  (chfit),  r.     [<  ME.  eheten,  confiscate, 

seize  aa  an  escheat,  a  clipped  form  of  eseheten, 
escheat:  nee  c&cheat,  r.  and  a.,  and  cf.  cAenfi,  a. 
The  sense  of  'defraud,'  which  does  not  occur 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  arose 
from  the  unscrupulous  actions  of  the  etcheatert, 
the  officers  appointed  to  look  1  " 
see  encheator,  cheater.']  I. 
cate;  escheat. 

Casfya,  conflseor,  flaco.  Pnmpt.  Parr.,  p.  71 

2.  To  deceive  and  defraud;  impose  upon; 
trick :  followed  by  of  or  out  of  before  the  thing 
of  which  one  is  defrauded. 


tilt 


frail*.  If.  To 


We  line  devil* I  schulen  ordeyne  bi  oan 
A  prluey  rouucell  si  of  tresuitn, 
And  clnyme  Ihesu  [Jesus]  for  oure  rent : 
For  that  he  Is  klnde  [nature]  of  man,  It  la  good  chevmn. 
Hymn*  la  Virgin,  etc.  <F.  K  T.  8.X  p.  4i. 

cheat1  (ehfit),  n.  [<  ME.  chete,  a  clipped  form  of 
enchete,  an  escheat :  see  ettchrat,  n.  In  senses 
2-R.  the  noun  is  from  the  verb  rArof.]  If.  An 
escheat;  an  unexpected  acquisition;  a  wind- 
fall. 

lawe,  as  I  leue  I  lese  many  chete*  ; 


A  sorcrrer  that  by  hla  cunning  hath 
Qf  the  island.  Shak-,  Ti 

To  Uiee,  dear  schoolboy,  wlwm  my  lay 
Ha*  cheated  vf  thy  hour  of  play, 
Light  task,  and  merry  bollifay  I 

*off.  Mannlon.  L'Envof. 
Another  is  cheating  the  sick  0/  a  frw  last  gasps,  aa  lie  alta 
To  pestle  a  poiaun'd  poiaon  behind  his  crimson  lights. 

TenHy*on,  Maud,  L  1L 

3.  To  mislead;  deceive. 

Power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  Illusion. 

Milton,  Comus,  I.  16&. 
All  around 

Are  dim  uncertain  thapos  that  cfn-iiMhe  sight.  _ 

4.  To  elude  or  escape, 
il  wiu 

of  a  rainy  da*. 
B'onfawnrfA,  Etcarsian,  vil 
We  an  easier  way  to  cheat  our  pains  have  found. 

Jf.  ifraofct,  Kmpedoclcs  on  Etna. 

5 1.  To  win  or  acquire  by  cheating :  as,  to  cheat 
an  estate  from  one.  Cmctey. — 6.  To  effect  or 
accomplish  by  cheating:  as,  to  cheat  one's  way 
through  the  world ;  to  cheat  one  into  a  mis- 
placed sympathy. 

Selfishness  finds  out  a  satisfactory  reason  why  it  may  do 
what  it  wills  -  collects  and  distorts,  enaggerates  ami  sup- 
presses, so  aa  ultimately  to  cheat  itself  Into  the  desired 
conclusion.  II,  Spencer,  Social  statics,  p.  179. 

To  cheat  the  g allows,  to  escape  the  punishment  due 
to  a  capita]  crime ;  escape  the  gallow*  though  deserving 
lisNUtng. 

The  greatest  thief  that  ever  cheat**!  the  aaliov*,  ttieken*. 

-Syn.  2.  To coeen.  gull,  chouse,  fool,  outwit,  circumvent, 
beguile,  dupe,  inveigle, 

TI.  intrant.  To  act  dishonestly;  practise 
fraud  or  trickerv:  as,  he  cheats  at  cards. 

cheat3  (chot),  »."  [Origin  obscure.]  See  second 
and  third  extracts  under  cheat-bread. 

cheat3  (chut ),  a.  (^Orifrin  obscure.]  A  thing: 
usually  with  a  distinctive  word :  as,  a  cackling 
cheat,  a  fowl ;  belly-cheat,  an  apron.  [Old  slang.] 

Cheatable  (che'ta-bl),  a.  [<  cXrwfl,  r.,  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  cheated ;  easily  cheated. 

CheatableneM  (che'ta-bl-nes),  n.    [<  < ' 
+  -sow.]    Liability  to  be  cheated. 


^kiud 
chet. 


(chet'bred),  «.  [_<  ME.  <*£bred.] 


chet  bred  be  ahalle  take, 
sssayrs  that  hit  lie  bake. 

Halmc*  Bm*  (E.  K.  T.  S.X  p.  S1&. 


1  (B),  lv.  175. 

And  yet,  the  taking  off  those  veasels  was  not  the  best 
ami  gm-llleat  c*Mf  of  their  victory  .  but  thla  passed  all. 
thai  with  one  light  skirmish  tbey  Iwcame  l.-rda  ot  all  Hie 
sea  along  those  ci»a*t*.  Holland. 

2.  A  fraud  committed  by  deception ;  a  trick ; 
an  imposition  ;  an  impost  uro. 

1 1  .mud..-.-  life,  Ua  all  a  rAeof. 

Vryderi,  Aurengaebe,  It.  1. 


an-  |F.  I,  cheat  or  booted 
of  wheat  and  rie  mingled. 


Ciifiritisr, 

Ttiere  were  two  kinds  of  cheat  bread,  the  best  of  fine 
cheat,  mentioned  In  IM,  and  Reg.,  V-  »l.  and  Die  suarae 
clveal,  ravelled  lircad,  lb.  307.  The  second  sort  was.  aa 
Harrison  |p.  188]  expressly  tells  us,  "used  In  the  hsllea 
of  the  nobfiltle  and  gentrle  ouelle.  .  .  ."  "Ttie  second  la 
the  cheat  or  wheaton  bread,  so  asms*!  blcausc  the  odour 
therot  resembleth  the  grate  or  yellowisti  wheal,  tx  lug 
cleane  and  well  dressed,  ami  out  of  this  Is  the  coarsest 
of  the  bran  taken."  HaltxeeU. 
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cheatee 

cheatee  (eh6-«e'),  »•  [<  cAen.1  +  -«>.]  One 
who  is  cheated.  [Rare.] 

Believe  mo.  credit  none :  for  In  thin  city 
No  dwellers  arc  hut  cheater,  and  cheatees. 

T.  TomkU  (!),  Albomaav.  t.  L 

cheater  (che'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  rAcfo»r  (spelled 
chetoare  —  Prompt.  Parv.),  <  OF.  txcMettntr,  cs- 
eheiteur,  an  eschcnter:  sw  e*ckrate?r.  In  the 
2d  sense,  <  cheat"1,  c,  +  -cri,  tlie  two  forms  and 
senses  being  mingled :  see  cAcuft.]  If.  An  e»- 
eheater. 

I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  tbor  shall  h«  ex- 
chequers to  me.  Htutk. ,  M.  W.  ot  W.,  1.  s. 

2.  One  who  cheats;  a  cheat 
Dlaguued  chcatc rs.  prating  mountebanks. 

.Sli**. ,  C,  of  E.,  I.  2. 

That  old  bald  chatter,  Time.    B.  Jvnsou.  L  1. 

chaatery(che'ter-i),».  [<cAraft-r--era/.]  Fraud; 
imposition;  deception.  [Colloq.] 

cheating  (ehe'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  eAea.i,  r.] 
1.  Disposed  to  cheat  or  associated  with  eh  fill- 
ing: fraudulent;  dishonest:  applied  to  per- 


vliL 

3.  False ;  deceptive ;  made  or  fitted  to  defraud : 
applied  to  things. 
Hi.  fhtntiog  yardwand.  renstraea,  Maud.  L  IS. 

Cheatingly  (che '  ting-li),  «<fr.  In  a  cheating 
manner. 

cheat-loaf  t  (ehet'lof).  ».  A  loaf  of  cheat-bread. 
Fining  away  tbe  time  with  a  cheat  U<af  and  a  bombard 
of  broken  beer.  B.  Jmsvn.  Maeuue  of  Augurs. 

Chmtgk.  Why  Is  It  railed  the  Chentdna/r 
Col.s  fV.  This  house  nu  sometimes  a  baker  s,  air,  that 
served  the  court,  where  tbe  bread  U  called  cheat. 

MMUton  and  Rowley.  X  Fair  Quarrel,  Ir.  ]. 

Ohebacco-boat  (ahe-bak'6-bdt),  a.  rSo  called 
from  Chebacco,  the  name  of  a  small  river  in 
Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  where  these  boats 
were  built.]  A  type  of  vessel  formerly  much 
employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  See 
pinkie. 

cnebho  (keb'bd),  n.  An  old  Venetian  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  4^  Venetian  feet,  or  01.6 
English  inches, 
chebec,  chebek  (she'bek),  n.  Same  as  xebec. 
chechinquamint,  »•  An  early  form  of  chinka- 
pin. Acrsrjr,  1708. 
check1  (chek),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  chek,  ehekkc,  a 
check  at  chess,  also  as  an  exclamation,  check !, 
any  sudden  stop,  repulse,  defeat,  <  OF.  ctchee, 
rscAe*,  eschae,  tehee,  aehee,  echaic,  etc.,  F.  echec, 
a  check  at  chess,  repulse,  defeat,  pi.  e'ehea, 
chess,  =  Pr.  etcac  —  Hp.  jaqnc  =  Pg.  zaque  m 
It.  arwcoo  (ML.  tcucci,  pi.,  chess)  =  D.  tchaak 
=  OHO.  sek&h,  MHG.  G.  *rA<icA  =  led.  skdk  = 
8w.  *caack  =  Dan.  ithak,  <  Pers.  thdh,  a  king, 
tho  principal  piece  in  the  game  of  chess:  see 
ihah.  The  literal  sense  of  cheek/  is  'king!' 
implying  that  the  king  is  in  danger  (see  cAcsaM). 
In  sense  8  cheek  is  rather  an  abbreviation  of 
checker,  a  square  on  a  chess-board,  prop,  the 
chess-board  itself  (see  checker^).  The  later 
senses  are  chiefly  from  the  verb.  In  sense  13 
cAecfc  is  in  England  also  written  cheque,  in  imi- 
tation of  exchequer,  with  which  it  is  remotely 
connected.]  I.  ».  1.  In  che**,  an  exposure  of 
the  king  to  a  direct  attack  from  an  opposing 
piece,  as  a  result  either  of  a  move  made  by 
this  piece  or  of  the  removal  of  a  piece  that  in- 
terposed. Warning  of  such  an  attack  mint  he  siren 
to  the  player  whose  king  ii  in  danger  by  the  word  check ! 
It  the  king  cannot  be  protected,  he  ha  "checkmated."  The 
king  cannot  be  moved  into  a  position  in  which  lie  will  be 
In  chock.   See  cAessi. 

The  fair  at  Jewel  that  our  hnnna  can  deck. 

•  f  avoid  your  cam*. 


Prol,  to  (lame  at  Cheat, 
2f .  A  hostile  movement ;  an  attack ;  hence, 
disaster. 

Thla  ia  a  chapel  of  mcachannce.  that  cheike  hit  by-tyde ! 
lilt  la  tbe  oireedeat  kyrk  that  euer  I  com  lnne, 
Sir  CaiMyne  and  the  (frm  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  K  K  1.  «*», 
He  watj  ntayater  of  hla  men  A  myjry  him  aelnen. 
The  chef  of  hla  cheualrye  Ida  ehekkes  to  make. 
He  brek  the  barvrm  aa  bylyue.  <t  the  hurt  alter. 

AUtterntiu  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  ».),  II.  1238. 

8.  A  reprimand;  rebuke;  censure;  slight. 

So  we  are  sensible  of  a 

But  In. 


"(and  FUtcherTK  Coronation 
Let  me  implore  your  ma)caty  not  to  | 
HU  highness  any  cheek  lor  worthies. 
rtctchcr  (and  another).  Ouecn  o(  C 


(and  another).  Ouecn  at  Corinth,  til.  I. 
of  checking  or  restraining; 
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I  have  no  remorse,  and  little  fear, 
Which  are,  I  think,  the  cAcc*.  of  other  men. 

.SAeMry,  The  Cruel,  1. 1. 

No  cAee*,  no  stay,  thla  atreamlet  feara : 

How  merrily  it  iiuea.  Wordsworth. 

Climate  play*  an  impt^rtant  part  In  determlnlnaf  the 
areragr  numhrni  of  a  siieciea,  and  periodical  aeaaona  of 
ertremc  odd  or  drought  areu  to  lie  the  moat  ellectlve  of 
all  rAecaa.  IMriein,  W\$in  of  Specie.,  p.  HL 

5.  A  means  of  detecting  or  exposing  error;  an 
obstruction  to  the  effect  or  acceptance  of  any- 
tiiing  erroneous:  us,  one  uutlmr  serves  as  a  check 
upon  another  in  seeking  the  truth;  a  check  upon 
the  accuracy  of  a  computation  or  an  experiment. 
—6.  In  Mcoxry,  the  act  of  a  hawk  when  she 
forsakes ier  proper  game  to  follow  rooks,  mag- 
pies, or  other  birds  that  cross  her  in  her  flight : 
as,  tho  hawk  made  h  check,  or  flew  at  or  on  check. 
llence  —  7.  Base  game,  such  as  rooks,  small 
birds,  etc. — 8.  A  pattern  of  squares  of  alternat- 
ing colors.  Properly  .  check  should  have  no  dlri»|,int 
iH'twcen  the  «i|iiare*  nv»re  than  a  thin  ttoimdary  Hue .  that 

I.  ,  it  ahuuld  reaouble  the  ordinal-)'  chraa-hoard.   See  plaid. 

Hence — 0.  A  fabric  having  such  a  pattern. — 
10.  A  mark  put  against  names  or  items  on  go- 
ing over  a  list,  to  iudicate  that  they  have  been 
verified,  compared,  or  otherwise  examined.— 

II.  Any  counter-register  used  as  a  security,  as 
the  correspondent  cipher  of  a  bank-note,  a  cor- 
responding indenture,  etc.;  a  counterfoil. — 

12.  A  token,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  written 
or  priuted  slip  of  paper  or  a  stamped  piece  of 
metal,  given  ns  a  means  of  identification,  as  to 
a  railroad-passenger  to  identify  his  baggage,  or 
(by  a  conductor)  as  a  sultstitute  fnr  his  ticket, 
or  to  a  person  leaving  a  theater  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning,  as  a  means  of  showing  his  right 
to  admission  on  his  return  mid  of  identifying 
his  seat.  Check,  for  lnu*ir»i:c  are  irenerallv  of  braia  and 
in  dupllcnte,  one  beinic  attached  to  the  piece  of  baggage 
checked  and  the  other  siren  to  the  owner. 

13.  A  written  order  for  money  drawn  on  a  bank 
or  private  banker  or  bank-cashier,  payable  to 
a  person  named,  or  to  his  order,  or  to  bearer. 
In  legal  effect  it  is  a  bill  of  exchange.  [In  Eng- 
land commonly  spelled  cheque]  — 14.  A  roll 
or  book  containing  the  names  of  persons  who 
are  attendants  and  in  the  pay  of  a  king  or  great 
personage,  as  domestic  servant*.  Also  called 
check-roll,  checker-roll. — 15.  SameaacAccl-rciH. 
— 16.  A  pad  on  the  back  part  of  a  piauoforte- 
kev,  which  catches  the  head  of  the  hammer  as 
it  falls  and  prevents  it  from  rebounding. — 17. 
In  minim/,  a  slight  fault  or  dislocation  of  tho 
strata,  bee  /null.— 18.  An  alphabetic  sound 
produced  with  complete  stoppago  of  tho  cur- 
rent of  breath;  it  mute.  -  Certified  check,  sec  err 
tif».  —  Clark  of  tbe  check,  (a)  In  the  household  of  the 
Killed]  •overehrn,  an  officer  who  ha.  the  control  of  the 
yeomen  of  tbe  guard  and  all  the  tuber*  belonging  to  the 
royal  family,  the  care  of  tbe  watch,  etc  (*)  In  the  BriUali 
royal  dockyard.,  an  ofticrr  who  keepa  a  register  of  all  the 
nirn  employed  in  the  nubile  service  at  the  |>ort  where  he 
1>  «tat»on«l.  -  Crossed  check.  In  ilreat  Britain,  a  lank- 
check  having  the  wool,  "ami  cuipniiy  '  or  any  aMTvvla- 
tion  thereof  ounally  "Jt  Co.")  written  Wtwrcn  two  par- 
allel line,  across  it.  face.  In  thi.  form  It  U  croiaed  <jer». 
erattv,  and  can  he  used  only  by  paying  it  into  some  bank. 
When  tlie  name  of  n  bank  i.  Inserted  before  the  worit. 
''Jt  Co.,"  the  check  U  crossed  specialty,  and  can  be  used 
only  by  paying  it  Into  that  bank,  drawing  against  it  by 
onlinary  check  if  need  lie.  Sometimes  the  words  "not 
negotiable  "  are  a<lded.  Tlie  object  of  this  proceeding  i» 
to  facilitate  the  tract ng  of  checks  if  lost  when  tent  by 
ii  a  I  —  Crossed  Checks  Act,  an  English  statute  of  lsre 
(.11)  and  40  Viet,,  c.  SI),  which  Introduced  "non-negoti- 
able"  checks,  that  U  to  say,  In.trument.  which  are  freely 
negotiable,  hut  to  which  a  hnna-nde  holder  for  raluo  doc. 
not  acquire  a  new  am)  independent  title,  Imt  can  have 
only  such  title  as  hi.  transferror  had.  A  thief  or  finder 
can  have  mi  title,  and  therefore  cannot  convey  one.  Bytes 
<m  BiUs.  7th  ed..  it!  Recoil -Check,  an)  device  uaeil  to 
check  the  recoil  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  such  a.  hydraulic, 
pneumatic,  or  rubber  huffrra,  friction  plates,  friction 
clamps,  spiral  or  other  sniiugs.  cheek  ropes,  etc.— TO 
certify  a  check.  s«»  certify—  To  take  check*,  to  take 
oflcnse.  [  lure.  J 


checker 

came,  yet  paused,  aa  though 
a  victim  rAectvrf  hi.  arm. 

on  the  Death  of  a 


Said  the  good  nuns  would  cheek  her  gadding  tongue. 

TcHnyxm,  liiilnavere. 

3.  A'auf. :  (a)  To  ease  off  (a  little  of  a  roper 
which  is  too  tightly  strained).  0>)  To  stop  or 
regulate  Uie  motion  of,  as  a  calde  when  it  is 
running  out  too  violently. — 4.  To  restrain  by 
rebuke;  chide  or  reprove. 

Klchanl  -  with  tits  eye  brimful  of  teats, 
Then  ckeekit  and  ratod  by  Norlhumherlaud  — 
t«d  speak  these  word*.        Sknk,,  i  Hen.  IV..  Ill  L 
Some  men  In  the  Fair,  that  were  more  olwerving  and 
the  rest,  began  to  rWJr  and  blame 


sisrcju 
;  baser 


Say  I  should  wed  her.  would  not  my  wise  subjecta 
Take  check,  and  think  it  strange  T  perhaps  revolt  t 

lnydrn. 

II.  a.  Ornamented  with  a  checkered  pat- 
tern ;  checkered:  as,  a  check  shirt. 
Check'  (ehek),  r.  [<  ME.  chekkm,  offer  cheek  (at 
chess;  in  other  senses  mod.);  cf,  OF.  ruche, 
quicr,  c*chee<iuier,  play  chess,  cheek,  check- 
mate, later  also  tschrq'tter,  mark  with  checks ; 
from  the  noun.]  I,  Iran*.  1 .  In  rAr.uf,  to  place 
(<me's  adversary's  king)  in  danger  by  a  direct 
attack  from  any  piece.  See  chirk1,  n.,  1.  The 
word  it  sometimes  uitcd  ,,f  similar  attacks  upon  other 
Important  pieces,  as  the  qucesi. 
2.  To  stop  suddenly  or  forcibly:  curb;  restrain. 

—  end  the  while 
the  circle's  smile. 
.Serf*,  L.  of  the  I.,  vt  n. 


-sort,  tor  their  continual  abuses  done  by  them  to 
the  Men.  £unpa»,  l'ilgrim's  Progress,  p.  1ML 

8.  To  mark  in  checks  or  small  squares.— 6. 
To  compare  with  a  counterfoil  or  something 
similar,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  authenticity 
or  accuracy;  control  by  a  counter-register;  test 
the  accuracy  of  by  comparison  with  voucher* 
or  a  duplicate:  as,  to  check  an  account. —  7. 
To  note  with  a  mark  aa  having  been  examined, 
or  for  some  other  purpose ;  mark  off  from  a 
list  after  examination  or  verification:  as,  to 
check  the  items  of  a  bill ;  to  check  the  names  on 
a  voting-list. — 8.  To  attach  a  check  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  identification :  aa,  to  cheek  baggage. 

TJ.  in  trans.  1.  To  make  a  stop;  i 
generally  with  at. 

And  she,  that  dar'd  all  dangers  to  possess 
Will  cAec*  at  nothing  to  resenge  the  lota 
Of  what  she  held  so  dear. 

yieXehee.  Doulda  Marriage,  v.  t. 

The  miller  perceived  hi.  wheel  to  rAecJt  on  the  sudden, 
which  made  him  look  out.  and  so  he  found  the  child  tilllnst 
up  to  tlie  waist  in  the  shallow  water  lienvath  tbe  mill. 

M',„i/,r. ,,,  Hist.  Km  England,  II.  320. 

2f.  To  clash  or  interfere. 

They  do  heat,  who  if  they  cannot  but  admit  lore,  yet 
,  .  .  sever  it  wholly  from  their  »erious  affairs  and  actions 
of  life :  for  If  It  check  once  with  hnslneas,  It  trout.lrth 
men's  fortunes.  Bacon,  Of  love. 

3t.  To  exercise  a  check. 

I'll  avoid  hla  presence. 
It  cheeks  too  strong  upon  me.  frryden. 

4.  In  falconry,  to  forsake  the  prey  and  follow 
small  birds,  as  a  hawk :  with  at, 

flatterers  are  kites 
That  eAvrA  at  sparrows. 

CAajuitan,  Hussy  D'Araboia,  ill.  I. 
Like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  cornea  before  his  eye.         Shak..  T,  N.,  HL  L 

5.  To  split,  crack,  or  seam  in  seasoning  or  dry- 
ing, or  by  becoming  too  dry.  as  timber,  paint- 
ed or  varnished  surfaces,  and  the  like. 

check-  (chek),  m.   Same  as  check,  '.'  (f). 

check3  (chek),  n.   Same  as  chock?.  [Scotch.] 

check-hook  (chok'buk),  n.  A  book  containing: 
blank  checks  on  a  bunk  or  banker,  or  on  the 
cashier  of  a  business  establishment.  The  ciieek- 
forms  are  so  printed  that  oppualte  each  one  there  is  a  stab 
of  pa|ier  which  is  left  in  the  book  when  the  check  la 
detached,  and  on  which  it  ia  usual  to  enter  the  date  and 
amount  of  tbe  check  and  tlie  name  of  tbe  payee,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  transaction. 

check-bridge  (ehek'brij),  ».    See  brielgcl. 

check-chain  (ehek'chan),  a.  A  chain  connect- 
ing tlie  body  of  a  car  to  its  truck,  and  designed 
to  ltesjp  the  latter  from  swinging  transversely 
to  the  track  if  the  wheels  leave  the  rails. 

check-clerk  (chek'klirk),  n.  A  clerk  whose 
business  it  is  to  check  the  accounts  of  others, 
their  time  of  attemlance  at  work,  etc. 

check-cord  (chek'kord),  n.  1.  A  long  cord  at- 
tached to  the  collar  of  a  hunting-dog  to  bring 
him  to  a  sudden  stop  at  the  word  of  command 
from  the  trainer. —  S.  In  a  carriage  or  other  ve- 
hicle, a  cord  to  be  pulled  as  a  signal ;  a  check- 
string. 

checked  (ehekt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  caeca-',  r.,  for 
cacfA-crt.  Cf.  cAccA-t,  H.J  Checkered  or  va- 
riegated. Spenser. 

B.  Jimson.  faa's  Anniversary, 
check-end  (chek'end),  n.  An  ornamental  de- 
vice often  printed  on  the  end  of  a  bank-check, 
draft,  or  money-order,  intended  to  make  coun- 
terfeiting difficult  an<l  its  detection  easy.  The 
chs<ck  is  sometimes  Irregularly  torn  or  rut  through  the 
check  end,  and  will  accordingly  ttt  exactly  the  part  left, 
w  hile  the  counterfeit  will  not. 

checker1  (chek'cr),  a.  [Also  written  in  Eng- 
land chequer,  a  recent  and  imperfect  "resto- 
ration" of  the  F.  form;  <  ME.  cheker,  ehekker, 
chekkere,  a  chcss-boanl,  the  exchequer,  shorts 
ened  from  r.echrkcr.  the  exchequer,  <  AF.  ca- 
che krr.  e*chekicr,  OF.  eMchrtpiier,  rschekicr,  r»- 
chUfuier,  enchitkicr,  a  eheas-lsoard,  hence 
checkered  cloth  on  which  accounts  were  i 


checker 

lated,  a  court  of  revenue,  exchequer,  F.  rVAi- 
quier  —  Pr.  caeaquicr  =  It.  xcacchiere,  <  ML. 
.v.-.;.-.>n'*«>.  *raccariHiN,  a  chess-board,  a  court 
of  revenue,  exchequer,  <  icacci,  ehern :  see 
<•*<  ri-l.  and  cf.  exchequer,  a  doublet  of  check- 
er.) If.  A  checker-board;  a  chew-board.  See 
checker-board. 
A  cVter  be  food  bi  a  cJielre,  «r  JV«f««,  L  8>. 

rj  made  with  his  ox  ne  handea 
Ivory  hit!  parte.  L 

■sferfui  (B.  E.  T.  ».),  U.  362. 
2t .  The  game  of  chess. 

Mooy  ganmos  were  hrgonnen  the  grHe  for  to  ■ 
The  cAeMvr  wu  cholaly  there  chosen  Uie  rlrst, 
The  dnightcs,  the  dyae. 

Dulruttim  of  Troy  (E.  R.  T.  ft.),  L  US. 

3.  pL  A  game  played  with  twenty-four  pieces 
or  men  on  a  board  divided  into  sixty-four  check* 
Or  squares.  Koch  of  the  two  player*  It  provided  with 
twelve  piccea,  which  arc  placed  on  alternate  squares  on 
the  tlrst  three  rows  on  one  of  two  opposite  ildea  of  the 
board.  Tile  men  are  moved  forward  diagonally  to  the 
right  or  left  one  square  at  a  time,  or  over  an  opptelng 
piece  If  there  b  an  empty  space  beyond  It  on  thn  same 
diagonal :  In  the  latter  ease  the  man  thorn  'Jumped "  la 
"  taken  " — that  is.  removed  from  the  board.  Two  or  more 
pieces  can  b«  taken  at  once  If  almilariy  eipoeed,  wiUi  one 
intervening  empty  square  between  each  pair  into  whk-h 
the  adversary  can  ••Jump."  The  object  of  each  player  ia 
to  capture  ail  his  opponent')  men,  or  to  hem  tlium  In  to 
that  Utey  cannot  move.  When  a  player  succeeds  In  mov- 
ing; a  piece  to  the  further  end  of  the  ttoard  (the  crown- 
head  or  king  row),  that  piece  la  crowned  or  becomes  a 
"  klng.~  and  has  the  power  to  more  or  capture  diagonally 
rasckaard  or  forward.  In  Polish  cAeeVrs  there  are  one 
hundred  square*  on  the  tward,  and  forty  counters ;  the 
men  can  move  In  taking  eltltir  backward  or  forward,  and 
kings  .-an  more  the  whole  length  of  the  board  on  the  dtag. 
©nali  when  no  plecea  InUrreiiu.    Also  called  draught*. 

4.  A  piece  or  man  in  the  frame  of  checkers. — 
8t-  A  treasury ;  a  court  or  bureau  of  revenue ; 
an  exchequer  (whioh  see). 

ftonune  semen  the  kyuge  and  bus  seiner  tellen, 

In  the  eVirVre and  thechauncelrie  cbaleiigyuge  hiu  de (tea. 

Of  wardes  and  of  ward cuko tea,  wavuea  and  strayuea. 

furs  Plowman  (CX  L  0L 

Tribute  that  the  iwnln  floods  reader. 

Into  her  chrqufr. 


,  bow  be  it  eoery 


6t.  A  chock-roll  or  list. 

It  vs  ordeyned  at  this  present  veld, 
citeirin  of  the  old  rAsavr  pay  at  this  tyme  but  vlj.  d.,  and 
i  of  the  D«we  oW  but  xllj.  d..  etc 

Kngtith  Odd.  (E.  K  T.  8,\  p.  «©«. 
If  theoldcArterAottbenewe, 
be  no  precedent,  etc. 
rflaa  «iWs  (K.  ¥.  T.  H.x  p.  370. 

7.  One  of  the  squares  of  a  checkered  pattern; 
the  pattern  itself. 

N'-w  ut  a  plentious  Orchard  planted  rare 

fca,  in  caeorer,  round,  anil  square. 
•,  tr.  of  Du  Bartat's  Weeks,  li.^  Kden. 

8.  One  of  a  number  of  spots  giving  to  a  surface 
a  checkered  appearance. 

The  late  afternoon  light  waa  gilding  the  monstrous  fan 
and  suspending  golden  cAerJbrrs  among  the  golden-fruited 
leave*.  //.  Jamct,  Jr.,  Trails.  Sketches,  p.  191. 

~9.  vL  In  arch.,  stones  in  the  facings  of  walla 
which  have  all  their  joints  continued  in  straight 
lines  without  interruption  or  breaking  of  joints, 
thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  checker- 
work. —  lOf.  An  inn  the  sign-board  of  which 
was  marked  with  checkers,  probably  to  an- 
nounce that  draughts  and  backgammon  were 
played  within.  Several  houses  marked  with 
eigTi*  of  this  kind  have  been  exhumed  in  Pom- 
peii.   [Commonly  in  the  plural.] 

s  nooe  to  tell,  air, 
'  "ie  CAeywers, 
,  as  you  see,  were 

Torn  in  a  scuttle. 

Canning,  Knlfo-tJrinder. 
AaailaffmaUc  Checker,  See  analla/ruuUir. — checker  - 
type,  priuting-type  made  to  Illustrate  the  game  of  check- 

checker1  (ehek'^r),  r.  t.  [Also  written  chequer ; 
<  checker*,  «.]  1.  To  mark  or  decorate  with 
square*  of  alternate  color,  like  a  checker-board ; 
mark  with  different  colors. 
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checkerberry  (ehek'er-ber'i),  n.;  pi.  chccXer- 
berrif*  (-i»),  [Also  cliequerberry,  chickaberry  ; 
<  checker  (origin  uncertain  ;  cf.  checker-tree)  + 
berry'1,]  1.  A  small  creeping  plant,  the  ilitch- 
ella  repent,  growing  in  North  America. —  2.  The 
American  wintcrgreen,  Uanlthcria  procumbent. 

Our  American  plant  tiaultherb  is  railed  in  sonic  sec- 
tions W  intergrecn,  in  others  I'V/wrrVrrv. 

T.  Hill.  True  Order  of  Studies,  p.  SI. 

Checker-board  (chck't'T-bord),  it.  A  board  di- 
vided into  sixty-four  small  squares,  thirty-two 
of  one  color  and  thirty-two  of  another,  and  ar- 
ranged so  that  no  two  of  the  Fame  color  are 
side  by  side,  on  which  checkers  and  chess  ore 
playeJ.  Also  called  draught-board,  eJtest-board. 

checkered  (chek'erd),  p.  a.  [<  checker1  +  yvrfs.] 

1.  Marked  with  squares  or  checkers,  like  a 
checker-board;  exhibiting  squares  of  different 
colors;  hence,  broken  into  different  colors  or 
into  lights  and  shadows. 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid, 
L-vi.  ii:^  in  ".h'.'  ,-/k";ii   i  d  i:m  U\ 

Mr h    ,  LMilegro,  L  9a. 

2.  Figuratively,  variegated  with  different  qual- 
ities scenes,  or  events;  crossed  with  good  a  " 
bad  fortune. 

A  ckffitrnl  day  of  sunshine  and  of  showers, 
Fullng  to  twilight  and  dark  night  at  last. 

William  X.trru.  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  42. 
The  struggles  of  his  curiously  ehttkrrtd  early  life  .  .  . 
furnish  the  materials  of  a  biography  possessing  all  the  In- 
tenet  of  a  romance.  ficcrttt.  Orations,  II.  a 

Checker-roll  fchek'er-rol),  ».  [Also  fkWt*  roB.] 
Same  as  check1,  14. 

checker-tree,  chequer-tree  (chek'er-trf),  n. 
[Said  to  bo  <  checker  (<  cheke,  old  form  of 
choke),  equiv.  to  choker,  -r  frrf  .■  so  called  from 
the  extreme  austerity  of  the  immature  fruit.] 
A  name  in  some  parts  of  Kngland  of  the  ser- 
vice-tree, Pyrius  Sorbus. 

checkerwise  (L-hek'er-wiz),  adr.  [<  checker1  + 
-Kite.]    In  the  form  of  checkers;  of  " 
pattern.    Also  spelled  cheqverwue. 


of  (he  t 


aa  a  protection  i 


vraay  otod,  but  was  alnsost  Ignored  ;  ^though  twelve  bun 
were  checked."  V  A  *«ttvuws,  o?^w'ea'ril*K?! 

check-lock  (.-hek'lok),  ».  A  lock  of  which  the 
bolts  do  not  themselves  fasten  the  door,  but 
hold  the  bolts  which  do  secure  it. 
checkmate  (chek'nuVt),  n.  [<  ME.  chekmate, 
ehtkmat,  <  OF.  etkiec  et  mat,  echec  tt  mat,  later 
etehequcmat,  F.  4chec  et  mat  —  Pr.  etcae  mat  = 
Sp.  jaqm  y  mate  =  Pg.  xaque  e  mate  (the  con- 
junction et  =  y  =  e,  and,  being  intrusive)  =  It. 
tcaccoiaatUf  =  D.  tchaakmat  =  G.  tchachmati  is 
Dan.  tchakmat  =  Sw.  tchackmatt,  <  Pen.  thdh- 
mdt,  checkmate,  lit.  the  king  is  dead,  <  thah, 
ki  ng,  +  mdf,  he  is  dead:  see  check1, «.  ,and  mate1.  J 
1 .  In  chett,  originally,  an  c 


•  sentence, 

literally,  'the lung  is  dead':  said  of  the  oppo- 
nent's king  when  ne  is  in  check,  and  cannot  be 
released  from  it ;  hence,  the  position  of  being 
unable  to  escape  from  a  check.  Since  It  la  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  game  that  the  king  cannot  be  captured,  this 
brings  the  game  to  a  cloae,  w  Itn  the  defeat  of 
whose  king  la  checkmated.   See  (Vast. 

sejm  to  me  "cV*  mat." 

CAauerr,  Trollus,  li.  754. 


seyde  (Vlt  hen 
In  the  myd  point  ol  tin 
CAuiucer,  I>cath 


hekker*. 
lslanche,  L  668. 


i  pp. 
ehel- 


I  observed  the  lian  Itoth  of  Iron  and  brass  (hey  make 
eAcguenru*'  to  put  before  their  windows,  were  of  eery  good 
wonaxuuiahlp.       Poeodkt,  Description  of  the  East,  I  SB. 

checkerwork  (chek'er-w<>rk),  it.  Any  pattern 
of  which  the  general  effect  is  that  of  alternat- 
ing squares  of  different  colors.  The  word  plaid  Is 
generally  limited  to  textile  fabrics  and  what  may  lie  con- 
sidered imitations  of  them,  as  in  t^oli^r-prlntUuron  paper ; 
but  rAecVnrert  la  somewhat  more  general.  Thus,  a  pat- 
tern of  metal  chains  crossing  one  another  at  eoual  inter- 
vals would  be  called  <h**k*ineurk  or  (Aeeerretf  pattrm. 
Also  used  Ue-uratlvely.  Also  spelled  eJupimivr*. 

NcU  of  duthtr-mrh  and  wreaths  of  chain  aork  for  the 
chapiters  which  were  u{ion  tho  top  of  the  pillara. 

1  Ki.  rlL  17. 

How  strange  a  eAeowr-srorc  of  Providence  la  the  life  of 
man  I  iir/o?.  Robinson  Crusoe. 


Hence  —  2.  Figuratively,  defeat;  overthrow. 

love  they  him  called  that  gave  me  cVrJrmatr, 
But  better  mought  thoy  have  Whole  him  Hale. 

checkm&te  (chek'mat),  r.  t.\  pret.  and 
cJteckmalcd,  ppr.  cheekmatinq.  [<  ME. 
matcn  ;  <  checkmate,  n.l  1.  In  chett,  to  put  in 
check  (an  opponent's  king),  so  that  he  cannot 
be  released.  See  checkmate,  ».,  1.— 2.  Figura- 
tively, to  defeat ;  thwart ;  frustrate ;  baffle. 

"I*ls  not  your  active  wit  or  language, 
Vor  ronr  grave  politic  wisdoms,  lords,  shall  dare 
To  (X«eJt-iwo(«  and  control  my  Just  commands. 

ford,  l«rors  Melancholy,  lr.  1. 

check-nut  (chek'nut),  n.  In  maeh.,  a  nut  used 
as  a  stop  for  adjusting  the  length  of  a  screw, 
or  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  main  nut  when 
once  properly  adjusted. 

chock-rail  (ehek'ril),  n.  In  railroads,  a  con- 
trivance at  the  crossing  from  one  line  of  rails 
to  another,  or  at  a  siding,  for  allowing  trains 
to  run  on  to  or  move  into  the  other  line  or 
siding. 

check -rein  (chek'ran),  n.  1.  A  short  rein  join- 
ing the  bit  of  one  of  a  span  of  horses  to  the 
driving-rein  of  the  other. —  2.  A  short  rein 
fastened  to  the  saddle  of  a  harness  to  keep  tho 
horse's  head  up.  See  cut  under  harnett. 
Also  called  cheek  and  cherk-linr. 

check-roll  (chek'rol),  n.    Same  as  check1,  14. 


lie  take  a  survey 


f  the  cAecaroff  of  my  servants. 

urrfoN,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I., 


Story ;  fend  blras  yon,  I  have  nun 
This'  £oV" ^ha^andVw'1'  *n 


ami  shade, 
rennsven,  In  Meuioriam,  luiL 

check-hook  (chektiuk).  n.  1.  A  device  for 
arresting  too  rapid  motion  in  any  form  of 
hoisting  apparatus. — 2.  In  a  harness,  a  hook 
on  the  saddle  for  holding  the  end  of  tho  check- 
rein. 

tt.    [Verbal  n.  of  cheek1, 
sved  on  certain  portions 
of  a  gun-stock,  enabling  one  to  grasp  it  more 
surely. 

check-key  (chek'ke),  ».  A  latch-key.  [Great 
Britain.] 

checklatount,  *•   Same  as  eiclaton. 
checkle  (chek'l),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  checkled, 
ppr.  cheekling.    rA'ar.  of  ehacklr,  or  cackle.   Cf . 
cnue'  ' 


v.  L 


check-rope  (chek'rop),  «t.  In  ff*n.,  a  sti 
rope  employed  to  diminish  the  recoil  of  a 


checking  (chek'ing), 


Ruckle.]  To  cackle;  talk  noisily;  scold.  [Prov 

cheekiest,  i  chek'les),  a.  [<  check1  + 
capable  of  being  checked  or  restrained. 


■  i  I, 


with  streaks  of  light. 
Shah.,  K.  and  J..  U.  3. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  variegate  with  different 
qualities,  scenes,  or  events;  diversify;  impart 
variety  to ;  give  a  character  of  both  good  and 
evil  or  happiness  and  unhappiness  to. 
are,  as  it  were. 

Xo.  237. 


"ni^^go^'aalr 


i  a  flod  employed 
1  ill  that  eVei-rr  life  ! 

Cosryer,  The  Task,  1L 

(chek'er),  t».  [<  check1,  r.(  +  ^irl.] 
checks,  in 


i  any  sense  of  the  word. 


Tin'  hollow  murmur  of  tile  cAeeAfA 
Shall  groan  again. 

Jtforsfon  and  V'eiufer,  Malcontent,  It.  &. 

check-line  (chek'lin),  n.    Same  as  cheek-rein. 

checkling  (chek'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  chtckle, 
i'.]    Cackling;  noisy  talking. 

check  list  (chek'list),  it.  1.  An  alphabetical  or 
systematic  list  of  names  of  persons  or  things,  in- 
tended for  purposes  of  reference,  registration, 
comparison,  or  verification:  ns,  a  check-tint  of 
birds;  the  Smithsonian  rA'fMwf  of  shells.  Spe- 
cifically—2.  In  V.  S.  jmliiict,  a  list  of  all  the 
qualified  voters  In  a  town,  ward,  or  voting  pre- 
cinct, on  which,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  at 
elections,  primary  meetings,  or  caucuses,  the 
names  of  voters  mav  be  checked  or 
they  vote.   Also  called  hand-tut. 


by  increasing  the  frictional  ; 
rote,  Mil.  Encyc. 
check-rower  (ehek'ro'er),  a.  An  attachment 
fitted  to  a  corn-planter  to  cause  the  seed  to 
drop  at  regular  intervals, 
check-stop  (chek'stop),  n.  A  device  used  in 
deep-sea  dredging  to  prevent  tho  breakage  of 
the  dredge-line  in  case  tho  dredge  fouls  on  the 
bottom. 

check-strap  (chek'strap),  n.  1.  In  a  harness,  a 
strap  passing  between  the  fore  legs  of  the  horse 
and  connecting  the  collar  with  the  belly-band, 
designed  to  prevent  the  collar  from  riding  up 
when  the  home  backs.  See  cut  under  harnett. 
— 2.  In  an  omnibus  or  other  vehicle,  a  strap  to 
be  pulled  as  a  signal  for  stopping. 

check-string  (chek'string),  ».  A  string  in  a 
coach  or  public  conveyance  by  pulling  which  an 
occupant  may  call  the  attention  of  the  driver. 

check-taker  (chek'ta'ker),  n.  An  official  at  a 
theater,  concert-hall,  etc.,  who  receives  the 
checks  or  tickets  given  by  the  money-taker. 

check-valve  (chek'valv),  n.  A  valve  placed 
in  a  receiving-  or  supplv-pipe  to  prevent  the 
backward  flow  of  a  liquid.  Thus,  the  chcck-valrc 
of  a  steam  holler  prevents  the  pressure  of  the  steam  from 
forcing  the  aster  out  of  the  bolter. 


To  prevent  all  thi 
aping  In  ca* 


pump,  anothur  val 
between  the  feed-pipe  and  the  lajtl 


water  and  steam  in  the  boiler  from 
accident  to  either  I 
led  a  rV 


the  feed  pipe  or 
r -ntfw,  la  placed 


rWisry,  Locomotive,  p,  117. 
Alarm  check-valve.  See  alarm, 
cheeky  (chek'i),  a.     [Also  written  chequy, 
chequey,  formerly  checkie;  <  OF.  rarAryfiKt,  pp.  of 
exchequer,  check :  see  check1,  c]  In  her.,  divided 


Digitized  by  Google 


cheeky 

by  transverse  lines  vertically  and  horizontally 
into  equal  parts  or  squares,  nil.  mutely  of  dif- 
ferent tinctures,  like  a  ehess-lioard.  On  ordinaries 
■  rhwkj  flelil  ahould  consist  of  at  least 


They  .  .  -  . 
I  couldn't  r*«*  if. 


Ihri'.  ru  «■  .    '  -l -liir-.'  (•■•-.•«». 

Ohoddar  cheese.   See  cA/vwi. 

chee,  ».   See  oAi*. 

cheecha  (ehe'eh*),  it.  [Native 
name.]  A  gecko-lizard  of  Cey- 
lon, Hcmidaettiltui  frcuaius. 

cheechee  (che'chi).  n.    1.  In 
India,  a  nickname  for  the  half- 
castos  or  Eurasians,  probably 
in  allusion  to  their  mincing  pronunciation. — 2. 
The  mincing  speech  of  the  half-castes. 

cheeft,       An  obsolete  spelling  of  chit  f. 

Che«k  (chek).  a.  L<  ME.  cheke,  cheoke,  choke,  < 
AS.  cede*,  also  e*6ce,  ONorth.  erica,  Mercian 
cite  a  OFries.  like  =.  MLG.  lake,  keke,  Ui. 
kot  k.  kek,  cheek,  a*  MD.  kake,  D.  kaak,  cheek, 
jaw,  =3  Sw,  toA',  jaw.  Origin  uncertain ;  in  one 
view  derived  from  AS.  ceoiean,  etc.,  chew  (see 
chew,  and  cf .  chavel,  jaw,  chart,  chap*  —  chop*, 
jaw,  and  ult.  jotct,  from  the  same  source),  but 
the  mode  of  formation  is  not  clear.]  1.  Either 
of  Uie  two  sides  of  tie  face  below  the  eye*. 

Human  tknkt, 
Channel*  tor  tear*. 

HWrorfA.  Sonnet.,  IL  SI. 

S.  Something  regarded  as  resembling  the  hu- 
man cheek  in  form  or  position;  one  of  two 
pieces,  as  of  an  instrument,  apparatus,  frame- 
work, etc.,  which  form  corresponding  sides  or 
which  are  double  and  alike,  specifically  ~ia)  in 

/tKtndityi,  one  uf  the  side-parts  of  a  llask  consisting  of 
more  than  two  part*.  (»)  In  mint*?,  one  of  Uie  wall*  of 
a  vein.  |North.  Eng.)  (c)  One  of  the  side*  of  an  em- 
brasure, (rf)  tine  of  the  Jaw.  "»  a  viae,  (e)  One  of  Uie  ex. 
pamlvd  side*  of  the  ere  of  a  hammer,  doatgnod  to  ft'*  a 
better  hoM  to  the  handle  A  hammer  so  mad*  to  aaUt 
to  he  in  cheek.  (/)  l me  of  the  aldc-piece*  of  a  gun-car- 
riage, on  which  the  trunnion*  immediately  rest.  See  cot 
nailer  gun-carriaie.  (g)  Une  of  Uie  aheani  or  bed  bars  of 
a  lathe,  on  which  the  punnet*  rest.  (A)  One  of  the  aide, 
plecea  of  a  window  frame,  (i)  One  of  Uie  projection!  on 
the  aide  of  a  maat,  on  which  the  trarUe-tree*  real.  (i> 
Ttie  solid  part  of  a  Umber  on  Uie  aide  of  a  mortise,  (k) 
One  of  Ui*  branch**  of  a  bridle  bit  (0  In  the  mnn^uy, 
that  portion  of  the  bl  t  outaido  of  Uie  horse's  mouth.  Alio 
called  cAee*.  (m)  On*  of  the  aide*  of  a  pillow  Mock,  which 
hold  the  boxing,  (a)  On*  of  the  standard*  or  supports, 
arranged  In  pair*,  of  the  copperplate  prinUng  press  ami 
many  similar  mac  hlnea.  (o)  The  handle  of  a  tialain  v  or 
palT  of  acalea.  E.  Phillip*,  170*.  ( p)  On*  of  two  or 
•"  >  plecea  of  a  wall. 
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me  to  go  and  beg  with  them,  hat 
ilayhew. 

Jaat  you  cheek  if  out  and  say  It  wa*  a  bet. 

The  Century,  XXVIII.  6*9.) 

check-band  (cheVband),  n.  1.  Part  of  a  head- 
dress passing  under  Uie  chin  and  covering  the 

cheeks.  The  head-dreea  of  women  ftl  the  thirteenth 
century  In  Europe  consisted  of  a  broad  hand  nr  folded 
kerchief  passing  from  the  top  of  Uie  head  to  the  chin,  and 
covering  both  cheeka.  orcr  which 
sometimes  a  round  cap.  Also 
2.  Same  as  cheek-strap. 
cheek-blade  (chekTiiad),  n. 
[Scotch.] 

cheek-block  (chelc'blok),  n.  A  pulley  attached 
to  the  side  of  an  object  which  itself  forms  one 
cheek  of  the  pulley-blook,  the  other  being 
formed  by  the  strap  or  piece  which  secures  the 
block. 


I,  p.  is. 

cheek-bone  (chok'bon),  it.  [<  ME.  chekebaii, 
chekbone,  etc.,  <  AS.  cuicMn  (=  D.  kaakbeen), 
<  rrdcr,  cheek,  +  ban,  bone.  J  1.  The  malar 
bone,  forming  the  prominence  below  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eye.  Persona,  or  races,  In  whom  thl* 
bone  la  specially  prominent  arc  aald  to  have  *'  high  t'lieeli- 
bonea.™  It  alao  become*  prominent  in  emaciated  or  hol- 
low-cheeked persona,  from  tiie  absorption  of  the  fat  of  tho 
soft  part*  of  the  cheek.    See  cute  under  orm'f  and  MkuiL 

2.  The  superior  maxillary  or  upper  jaw-bone, 
forming  most  of  the  bony  basis  of  Uie  upper  jaw. 
cheek-lapt,  a.   [ME.]  'A  jaw. 

A  cokedrll,  ...  a  beeat  of  four*  feet*,  hanyngo  th* 
nether  chekelap  rnmeuable,  and  meuvnge  the  onere, 

Wyc/i/,  Lev.  ii.S»(Otf.X 
A  founded  cbeckboon,  that  la,  the  threklAu  of  an  as*. 

H'yWi/,  Judgca  XT.  IS  (Oxf.X 

cheek-piece  (chek'pes),  «.  1.  A  part  of  any- 
thing forming  a  cheek,  or  a  piece  intended  to 
pass  over  or  cover  a  cheek.  Specifically  —  8. 
In  armor,  that  part  of  a  defensive  head-cover- 
ing which  defends  the  cheeks,  (a)  The  rued  wins-. 


forming  one  piece  with  Uie  skull -piece,  or  firmly  riveted 
Jng  from  Uie  nasal,  such  at 
OTiimon  In  representations  of  Orerk  warrior*  and  In 


The 


i  present*  two  lateral  ckrek*  of  wall  pro. 
sld«  of  the  brblOT  and  (bus  furmlnil  a  cue. 
(J.  T.  dark.  Military  Architecture,  II.  iS. 
of  a  Inrk-irate.  ^r)  .Vaisf.,  oive  of  Ui* 


■  of  a  block  which 

»;  a  jaw 


At 
And  had  t 


eek  with  hla  hood, 


-,  Mouk'a  Tale,  I  iS. 

4.  In  rntam.,  Uie  gena,  or  that  part  of  an  in- 
•  I  lies  1 


sect's  head  which  lies  between  Uie  eye  and 
the  mouth-cavity.  This  region  sometimes  be- 
comes verypromtnent,  as  in  certain  of  the  Dip- 
tera. — 6.  The  edible  portion  of  the  large  sea- 
clam,  Maetra  mAidixgtma.  [Cape  Cod.]  —  6. 
Cool  confidence ;  brazen-faced  Impudence;  an 
■confident  manner:  as,  he  has 
[Colloq.  or  vulgar.] 
"  You  don't  know  how  willing  aho  may  be  to  overtook 


hlng  that  to  past." 
sh,-  were.  I  am  not  fit  to  | 


have  the  ehttk  to  try." 
7.  Share;  portion;  allowance.    [Eng.,  colloq. 
or  vulgar.] 

I  remember  the  time  when  I  have  drank  to  my  own 
chetk  above  two  quart*  between  dinner  and  breakfast. 

TrvUvpt. 


■  your  honest  neighbour*,  the  cobbler,  smith,  and 
that  have  so  often  sat  snoring  cKttk  by  jM  with 
in  ruir  at  nndnUht 

PUtcher  (and  another).  Love'*  Cure,  U.  1. 
Bit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shame, 
Clurk  by  knet,  ami  knee  by  tana: 
What  rare  I  for  any  name? 
What  tor  order  or  di 


CliMlcs  and  ears',  a 

*c»riit**ntri  century. 


fchek),  r.  t  [< 
up  to  the  cheek. 


».]    If.  To  bring 


iW.  Chela.3  (eM1|),  a.  [<  Hind,  eheld,  a  pu- 
pil, a  disciple,  a  slave  brought  up  in  the  house.] 
A  pupil. 

cheela,3  (ehtVUt),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  name  of  a 
Rtvittcd  Indian  eagle,  Smlornu  cheela. 

Cheelaahip  (che'llt-shlp),  it.  [<  cheelal  +  -«*in.] 
The  state,  quality,  or  condition  of  a  cheela. 
Also  ettelaxhip. 

cheep  (chep),  r.  [Cf.  catp2,  chipper*,  chipping- 
bira;  also  rArrf  and  peep,  all  tilt,  imitative  of 
a  thin  crisp  sound.]  I.  infraiu.  To  peep,  as  a 
chick;  chirp;  squeak;  creak;  make  a  sound 
resembling  "  cbeep." 

The  maxim  of  tho  tKuifflnac*.  that  It  was  "  better  to 
hear  the  lark  alug  than  the  mouse  <A«fV  hence,  wa* 
adopted  by  ever}'  Imrdrr  chief.  .sw«. 
In  a  minute  we  were  ahead  of  the  brig  with  oar  tow. 

our  nara  cheeping  bravely  as  they  ground 


nis  pike  cheek'd.  to  guard  the  tun 
lie  moat  not  taste.  Cvttm,  Epistle*. 

2.  To  face;  confront  in  a  bold  or 
manner ;  assail  with  impudent  < 
guage.  [Slang.] 

What  doea  he  cotne  here  ckteking  ua  fort  IHekrru. 
[Sometimes  with  an  indefinite  if  for  the  object 


to  It.  separated  by  the  eye-openii 
are  common  la  repraaayilalU'iu  < 

medieval  helmet*  nefor*  ISM,  f»  A  movable  plate,  aitch 
a*  wa* attached  Ui  tlic  Roman  legionary  helmet  by  a  hlng*, 
or  a  strap  covered  with  acalea  of  metal,  serving  a*  a  chin- 
strap  while  also  protecting  the  cheek.  In  modern  cavalry 
hrlmeta  the  . rhln-strap  answer*  thl*  purpose. 

cheek-poach  (chek'pouch),  n,  A  special  dila- 
tation of  the  skin  or  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheek,  forming  a  pouch  or 
bag  outside  tho  teeth,  in  many  animals,  as 
monkeys,  squirrels,  and  various  other  rodents. 
An  ritrrnal  cheek-pouch  to  a  reduplicaUon  of  the  *kin  of 
the  cheeka,  entirely  DUtalde  the  month,  lined  with  fur, 
forming  a  hag,  a*  In  the  rodent*  of  Uie  family  Gr^myidtm 
(which  see).  In  Uie  ca*e  of  ordinary  check -pouchee,  the 
entrance  la  In  Uie  cavity  of  the  mouth;  but  the  opening 
of  external  cheek-pouche*  to  entirely  outaido  the  mouUi. 

cheek-strap  (chek 'strap),  ».  In  naddiery,  a 
strap  of  a  bridle  or  head-stall  passing  down  the 
side  of  a  horse's  head.   Also  called  check-band. 

cheek-tooth  (chek'toth),  n.   A  molar  tooth  or 
grinder.  [Rare.] 
Hetalhtbe<A«i-t«rtAofagTeatllon.  Joel  I.  o. 

cheeky  (che'ki),o.  I<  cheek,  a.,  6,  +  -y>.]  Impu- 
dent; brazen-faced;  presumptuous;  self -con- 
fident: as,  he  is  a  cheeky  little  fellow.  [Colloq. 
or  vulgar.] 

"You  will  tod.  Mr,"  aald  Lee,  "that  these  men  In  thl* 
a  rougher  lot  than  you  Uiink  for ;  very  like 

ixrL 


cheer 

cheep  (chep),  n.    [<  cheep,  r.]   A  sqneak,  as  of 
a  mouse ;  a  chirp ;  hence,  a  creak. 
Come,  screw  the  peg*  in  tunefu'  i 

cheeper  (ehS'per),  «.  (me 
cheeps,  as  a  young  chick  ;  specifically,  I 
sportsmen,  the  young  of  Uie  grouse  and  some 
other  game-birds. 

cheer1  (cher),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  chear; 

<  ME.  chere,  tho  face,  look,  demeanor,  also, 
occasionally  (.v>V«/  or  fair  being  understood), 
friendly  reception  or  entertainment,  <  OK. 
chere,  chiere,  F.  eAcre  (>  It.  eera)  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  earn,  the  face,  look,  <  ML.  eara,  the  face, 

<  Or.  m'vj.  the  head,  =  Skt.  ct'rax,  the  head, 
akin  to  L.  cert  brum,  tho  brain.  See  cerebrum,] 
It.  The  face;  countenance. 

In  the  swoot  of  thl  chert,  or  face  [cAerr.  Purr.)  thou  ahalt 
eu  thl  hrede.  B  yrf^,  Gen.  I1L  »  (OiLX 

But  he  that  king  with  eyen  wmthe. 
His  chere  awaiward  for  me  caste. 

Gower,  ConL  Amant.,  L  4S. 

2t.  Look;  demeanor. 

And  he  lowted  hi*  lege  with  a  low  there, 
And  grauntld  to  go  with  a  goode  wllla. 

Destnaerum  o/  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  K.X  L  1778. 
Ech  rackle  dede  and  ech  unhrUleled  chere. 

Chancer,  Trolln*.  IIL  49. 

3.  Expression  of  countenance,  as  noting  the 
state  of  feeling.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

lie  ayrople  of  chiere,  cast  nat  thyn  ye  (eye]  aside, 
Agcnst  the  post  letc  nat  thy  bak  aliyde- 

Bahtce  lit**  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  in. 

Our  dot*  nwre  deadly  look*  Uian  dying ; 

Halusft.  and  gums,  atid  heavy  cheert, 

Sacred  vials  nil  -I  with  tcara, 
And  clamours  through  the  wild  ah*  flying  1 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  L  ft. 
A  numient  charigtHl  that  laAlye's  cheer, 
Uush'd  to  her  eye  Use  unl-idden  tear. 

.scvlt,  Uot  U  M  .lv.SS. 

4.  State  or  temper  of  the  mind  as  indicated 
by  expression  or  demeanor ;  stats  of  feeling  or 
spirits. 

Son,  be  of  good  cAeer ;  Uiy  ain*  be  forgiven  thee. 

Matlxt, 

Be  ended ;  and  hla  words  their  drooping  rAeer 
Enilghten'd,  and  their  lahgulahed  hope  revived. 

Ifsffun.  P.  L-.  vt  taa. 

0.  A  state  of  gladness  or  joy ;  gaiety ;  anima- 
tion. 

I  have  not  thai  alacrity  of  spirit, 

Nor  cAeer  of  mind,  that  1  was  wool  to  have. 

Sfcoax,  Rich.  III.,  r.  ». 
N  aked  I  go  and  void  of  cheer.     Ttnnymm,  Two  V« 

6.  That  which  makes 
good  spirits;  entertainment;  provisions  for  a 
feast ;  viands ;  fare. 


W»  return  d  to  IoikIod,  having  been  treated  with  all 
sort*  of  cheer*  and  noblo  freedom  by  that  moat  rellgVoua 
and  verauou*  lady.  Evelyn,  I  Wary,  Oct.  22,  lilsa. 

The  Torsqulneers  In  general  are  very  free  to  (heir  Visit 
ant*,  treating  them  with  the  beat  cheer  they  are  able  to 
procure.  fsamjiirr.  Vojage*.  II.  I.  88. 

7.  A  shout  of  joy,  encouragement,  applause,  or 


her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  atreet ! 

Tenninon.  Welcome  to  Alexandra, 


whlch.Jull.mlc 
8.  Fortune;  luck;  also,  report;  tidings. 

What  cheer' 

Shlpmel,  what  cheer  t 
To  do  or  make  (one)  i 
friendly  manner. 
Thy 


To  make  good  cheer-,  to  make  entertainment : 
live ;  be  cheerful. 

And  array  the  to  make  ami*  chere,  and  to  yeve  grcte 
yeftea  Jferi.n  (E.  K  f.  .*.),  I.  no. 

cheer1  (cher),  r.  [<  ME.  eheren,  <  chere,  cheer: 
see  the  noun.]  I.  frrtng.  1.  To  dispel  despon- 
dencv,  sorrow,  or  apathy  frrim ;  cause  to  rejoice ; 
gladden ;  make  cheerful :  often  wiU>  up. 


V.  C.  Kuucll,  Sailor  s  S-eeUieart.  xvt 
H  trarnf.  To  utter  in  a  chirping  or  peeping 
tone;  pipe;  chirp. 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and  light 
t'pon  her  lattlc*-,  I  would  pipe  and  trill. 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  lores. 

Tcnnyeon,  Princess.  I». 

They  Thirds)  cheep  a  good-montlng  lo  one  another  In 
•oft,  cheerful  votes*.  The  Century,  X  ,\  V  L  *D7. 


..V.S. 

to  you, 

'  yoti  m;>,  sir. 

,  Women  Beware  Woiuen,  IL.  L 
i !  thy  note  shall  cheer 
l  of  Uie  dying  year. 

O.  B  .  llilmet.  An  Old-Year  Kong. 

2f.  To  cure ;  recover. 

Achillea  thurgh  chaunae  wa*  eAeri'i  of  hla  wood. 

fieetnutum  o/  Troy  ( E.  E.  T.  S. ),  L  lOtia 

3.  To  incite;  encourage. 

ITcre's  the  heart  that  triumphs  In  their  dta 
And  cheer*  these  liands  Uiat  slew  thy  aire  ai 
To  execute  Uie  like  upon  thyself 

Shak.,  .1  lien.  VI.,  II.  i. 

He  cAeer  d  Uie  dog*  to  follow  her  who  Bed. 

Pryden,  Theodore  and  Honor*.  L  in. 
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cheer 

4.  To  salute  with  shouts  of  joy  or 
plaud :  as,  to  c*«t  ■  public  speaker. 
Inspirit,  comfort,  conaulc,  solace,  enliven, 
hilarate. 


L  To 


943 

(ft)  Alacrity;  readiness ;  geniality. 
He  that  aheweth  merry,  with  cheerfulneaa. 
Syn.  Mirth,  Cheerfulneu,  etc.    See  rwirfA. 


lxILS. 


IX  intrant.  U.  To  be  in  any  state  or  temper  cheerily  (cher'i-li),  adv.    In  a  cheery  manner; 

with  cheerfulness;  with  good  spirits;  heartily; 
as,  to  set  to  work  cheerily. 

Come,  rA«n^my»^K,ut  °J^^,»^J| 

cheeriness  (cher'i-nes),  n.  [<  rketry  +  -Ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  cheery :  cheerful- 
ness; gaiety  and  good  humor:  as,  his  ekeeri- 
m-si?  was  constant. 


of  mind ;  fare, 

How  Wkwrsf  thou,  Jessica  J  Shot.,  M.  o(  V.,  ill.  5. 
9.  To  grow  cheerful;  cast  off  gloom  or  de- 
spondency; become  glad  or  joyous:  often  with 
up. 

At  stiit  of  the*  my  gloomy  soul  dkm  up.  Philip*. 
Conic  Annie,  come,  eht*r  up  before  I  no. 

Tennytm,  Enoch  Ardcit. 
3.  To  utter  a  cheer  or  shout  of  acclamation  or 
joy. 

Ami  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 


He  (Bryant)  till*  the  mind  with  the  hreexy  chnrrimtt  at 
D.  J.  Itai,  Bryant,  p.  2D3. 


Coo  Id 

4.  To  fere;  prosper. 

If  thou  rArar  well  to  t 
Of  mine  thou  takes  ni 
K°Un  Hood  ami  the  Heyjar  (( 


I,. 


•t  so. 


Id's  Ballads,  V.  190). 


(chSr'lng-ll), 


cheering 


tohlaf 
that  noyet  full  sore. 
of  Tnu  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  L  10604. 
of  all.. 

Wydtf,  Wisdom,  ill  7  (Oxf.X 


a.  and  a, PIE.  chew,  gere,  <  OF.  ehtr,  cheerislineBat  (eher'ish-nes),  n.  [<  *cA«TtJi» 
■        =  Vi  °".r  "  BP-  ?K-  lt-  M*><  <  L-    (not  used ;  <  t*ser»  +  -e*Al)  +  -nett.)  Cheerful- 

[Bare.] 

There  It  no  Cliristlan  duty  that  U  not  to  be  seasoned  and 
set  off  with  eAreruAnev.  Milton,  Divorce. 

cheerless  (eher'les),  a.  [<<*««•!  +  -teas.]  With- 
out joy,  gladness,  or  comfort;  gloomy;  desti- 
tute of  anything  to  enliven  or  animate  the 
spirits. 

8.  Worthy;  fit.  Alia  cheeriest,  dark,  and  deadly.        Slut*.,  Lear.  r.  1 

Tl"f»*  ffofff  Jfal*n  of  1t>tl(l 

«o*ert^<,w«r,r(cd.  HearaeXp.  tot  cheerlessly  (eher'les-li),  adc.   In  a  cheerless 

manner;  dolefully. 

The  loneUnesa  of  the  ittuatlnn,  the  night,  the  uncer- 
tainty cloaking  tlie  object  of  hit  coming,  all  affected  lilra 
cheerlejtly.  L.  Wallace,  UeD-Uur.  p.  409. 

cheerlessness  tcher'lcs-nce),  ft,   [<  cheeriest  + 
-seas.]    The  state  of  being  cheerless. 
cheerfy1!  (eher'li),  o.  [<  caeert  +  -/«/!.]  Gay; 

Hurdles  to  weavo,  sad  eAeerfy  shelters  raiae. 

Dyer,  The  Fleece,  I. 
Their  lubitaliona  both  more  comfortable  and  more  rAeer. 
Jy  In  winter.  flay,  Wladom  of  Ood. 

cheerlyl  (eher'li).  adv.  [<  chetrlgl,  a.]  Cheer- 
ily; cheerfully;  heartily;  briskly. 

Ltiaty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawlnit  breath. 

SAu*.,  Klch.  II.,  L  S. 

cheerlyl,  adr,    [<  ME.  chcrli,  ehereliche,  cher- 
Hch;  <  cheer'*  +  -fy*.]  1.  Lovingly;  tenderly. 
The  chcrl  ful  rAerfi'  that  cblUI  kik  In  hi*  nrmce. 

William  of  Palerue  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  L  HZ 
And  Achillea  the  clioUe  kjrng  rAeWir  he  praylt, 
To  let  the  turtle  hane  hit  ivlfc  for  fewte  of  iiym, 
lit  waa  wickedly  to  the  wale  dethe. 
/Jrsfmef  iesj  </  TnV  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  5205. 

2.  Worthily;  fitly. 

Cherelieh  |var.  cAerficAl  aa  n  cheneteyn  tils  chambre  to 
tiolden.     Fieri  J'touvHan's  Crede  (K.  E.  T.  H.k  1.  flea. 

cheerup1  (chir'up),  r.  t.    [For  cheer  up;  sug- 
gested by  cA-i'rmjj,  which  in  turn  is  sometimes 
changed  to  ehcerup :  see  eKteruifl  and  chirp^.] 
To  make  cheerful ;  enliven.  [Rare.] 
To  drink  s  clwmvinff  cup. 


«  man.  the  cliarse  for  to  betre. 
arfim  of  Tnji  (£  E.  T.  8.),  L  177*. 
H.  s.  A  dear  one ;  a  friend. 
Then  Achillea  to  that  cAere  |Telephu<,  his  companion] 
chottly  can  asv. 

lWruefien  o/  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  52S8. 

Cheer3,  ».  English  dialectal  and  former  literarv 
form  of  <•*<!•>.   Shak:,  Hamlet  (folio  ed.,  16^5). 
cheer*  (cher),  n.   [Native  name.]  A  name  of 
Wallieh's  pheasant,  Phasianus  tcalHchi. 

The  eAeee  ...  la  a  natlre  of  the  wee  tern  Htmmaleha 
to  the  borders  of  Nepal.  .  .  .  The  ckitr  It  a  local  speck's, 
dwclllmi  at  from  WOO  to  8000  feet  of  elevation  and  hau 


feet  of  elevation  and  liauut 
oak  and  pine. 
Stand.  Sal.  Bitt.,  IV.  BL 

rr  (cher'er),  n.  1.  One  who  gives  cheer  or 
i  cheers;  one  who  or  that  which  gladdens. 
Thoq  cAeerer  of  our  daya 
S'nfloii,  Hymn  on  the  Birth  of  Prince  Charles, 

S.  A  glass  of  spirit  and  warm  water. 
Eng.l 

ciMrfttl  (cher'fnl),  <i. 
Is  Of  good  cheer;  ha' 
lively :  said  of  persons. 
Ton  do  look. 
As  If  yon  wer 

.SAai,,  Tempest,  Iv.  I. 
True  piety  la  tJurrful  at  the  day. 
Will  weep  indeed  and  heave  a  pitying  groan 
For  othen  woes,  but  tmllea  upon  her  own. 

(Srf«',  Truth,  L  177. 

8.  Cordially  willing;  genial  in  action;  hearty; 
ungrudging. 

Ood  hi,  rib  a  ehetrfui  giver.  g  Cor.  [g.  7. 

A  thrrrfnl .giving  hand,  as  I  think,  madam, 
Kc.inirca  a  heart  as  thtrrfvS. 

Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim,  L  1. 


[Prov, 

[<  ckecr,  h.,  +  -ful,  L] 
mg  good  spirits;  gay; 

n  s  mov'd  tort, 
i:  U  cheerful,  sir. 
Shot.,  Temp 


cheernp2t  (cher' up),  r.  i.  [A  variation  of  cAir- 
r«p,ull.  ofcA(fyl,q.  v.  Cf.  rAeersi)!.]  Tochir- 


its ;  associated  with  agreeable  feelings;  U 


animated :  as,  cheerful  songs 
A  merry  heart  raakrth  a  cheerful  countenance 


(^haraeterixed  by  or  expressive  of  good  s)iir-  ^"J^ 

Ve  y'    ing  cheerfulness  or  good  spirits";  blithe;  giiy; 

as,  a  cheery  f 


I*ror.  xx,  is. 

If  what  you  tent  me  Utt  be  the  product  of  your  me  tan. 
choly,  what  may  I  not  expect  from  your  more  cheerful 
bows?  tfruy,  Letters,  I  g, 

A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  ycster.lt)t 

™n  ""TJrd.w.rfA,  Excnrtlon.  vIL 

4.  Promoting  or 
dening;  animating; 
inn ;  a  cheerful  tire. 
In  the 


sprightly; 
always  <-AV 


(cher'i),  a.  [<  cAerri  +  -ji.]  1.  Show- 


of  voice; 


the  cheerful 


J  church,  a  new  and 
,  Mary.  May  28,  14si 
He  m>w  heart  wltli  pain 
Xew  oysters  cry  d.  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale, 

./.  Fhitipe,  Splendid  Shilling, 
-Syn,  Lightsome,  gleeful,  blithe, airy,  sprightly,  jocund, 
|olly,  buoyant    See  eheerp. 

cheerfully  (cher'fttl-i),  ndc.  In  a  cheerful  man- 
ner, (a)  With  pleasure,  animation,  or  good  spir- 
it*, (o)  With  alacrity  or  willingness;  readily. 

The  Corporal  did  not  approve  of  the  orders,  hut  moat 
ekeerfuUu  obeyed  them.   Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  u.  ax. 

cheerftllnesa  (eher'fol-nes),  n.  [<  cheerful  + 
-«**».]  Tho  state  or  quality  of  being  cheerful, 
(o)  A  state  of  moderate  joy  or  gaiety. 


gay;  promotiug 


ways  cheery  and  in  good 

They  were  let  In  their  places,  and  were  a 
after  their  Journey.    Auiiyaii,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  Ji£ 
And  though  you  be  weary. 
We'll  make  your  heart  ei 
And  webvime  our  Charlie 
And  his  loyal  train. 
Jaeobile  .Soiso,  Come  o  or  the  Stream,  Charlie. 
On  what  I've  seen  or  pondered,  tad  or  cheery. 

ttynu,  I>un  Juan,  xlv.  n, 
2.  riuving  power  to  make 
cheerfulness;  enlivening. 

Come,  let  ut  hie.  and  .(ualT  a  cheery  bowl. 

Van,  Shephevd't  Week,  Prlday.  1.  ». 
Tbt  house  had  that  pleasant  aspect  of  life  which  It  like 
the  cAeerp  expression  of  eomfortabloaetlvlty  in  the  human 
countenance.  Uaielhorne,  Seven  Gables,  xili. 

one  |  painting]  Is  constrained,  tad.  depressing,  autumnal; 
the  other  free,  cheery,  summer  like. 

T,  UUt,  True  i  Inler  of  Studies,  p.  ISO. 
-Syn.  Cheerful,  Cheery-  When  cheerful  meant  producing 
cheer,  It  Is  only  by  what  seems  distinct  metonymy,  is  In 
tueh  phrases  as  "the  cheerful  beams  of  the  sun,' '  a  cAeer. 
Yuf  lire.'  Cheery  Is  coming  Into  Increasing  use,  represent- 
ing cheerfulness  In  Its  more  active  forms  or  manifests 
i  and  es|>ecla)ly  that  checrf ulneat  which  It  coutagloua. 

aa  the  holly-tree? 
ScnUhey,  The  Holly-Tree. 


It  wat  like  a  north-west  wind  in  summer  to  get  your 
rArry  little  letter  of  interest  and  memory. 

S.  Buietet,  In  Merriam,  II.  4S1. 

cheest.    Preterit  of  chcsel,  the  common  Middle 
Knglish  form  of  t*«o*t\ 
And  cheee  hire  of  hit  o»en  auctoritie.  CAsiuvr. 

cheese1  (choz),  u.  [<  ME.  ehete,  <  AS.  cine,  eyse, 
also  rjjsfi  =  OS.  kaei,  Mcsi  —  OPries.  Utite  =  D. 
kaa»  =  MLO.  kite,  LG.  kete  —  OHO.  chdri,  MUG. 
kavf,  G.  AVisc  =  8p.  quote  =  Vg.  qurijo  =  It.  moo 
(also  prob.  =  Ir.  cwi's  =  Gael,  came  =  W.  mirs), 
cheese,  <  L.  coach*,  ML.  cast us.cheese.  See  easri  n, 
etc.  TheScand.wordisdifferent:  Ieel.o#fr-iSw. 
Pan.  iMt,  cheese.]  1.  The  curd  or  casein  of  milk, 
coagulated  by  rennet  or  some  acid,  separated 
from  the  serum  or  whey,  and  pressed  in  a  vat, 
hoop,  or  mold.  All  the  acids  separate  Uie  cheeae  from 
the  whey ;  neutral  mitt,  ami  likewise  all  earthy  and  me- 
tallic taltt,  produce  the  tame  effect:  hut  rennet,  which  la 
made  by  macerating  in  water  a  jdece  of  the  last  stomach  of 
a  calf,  salted  and  dried  for  this  )xiri>o*e,  tit  most  emctenL 
The  flowers  of  the  Galium  eersjin,  or  yellow  lady's  bed- 
straw,  ami  the  Juice  of  the  fig  tree  very  readily  iviagulate 
milk.  There  are  many  kinds  of  cheeae,  which  differ  from 
one  another  according  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  employed 
and  the  mode  of  preparation.  Soft  chreree,  such  as  ,-reiuu- 
cheeae.  Hath  and  ■  or ks] lire  cheeae,  will  not  keep  long. 
Hard  cheetee,  at  Cheshire,  Gloucester,  Cheddar,  aStrmetan, 
and  Dutch,  can  be  kept  a  long  time.  There  is  also  an  In- 
termediate data,  aa  tlruyere,  Stilton,  etc.  Cheeae  is  com- 
posed of  from  SO  to  M)  per  cent,  of  water,  30  to  36  per  cent, 
of  casein,  is  to  so  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  4  to  0  per  cent  of 
mineral  matter. 

2.  A  mass  of  pomace  or  ground  apples  pressed 
together  in  a  eider-press. — 3.  The  inflated  ap- 
pearance of  a  gown  or  petticoat  resulting  from 
whirling  round  and  making  a  low  courtesy,  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  large  cheese ;  hence,  a  low 
courtesy. 

What  more  reasonable  thing  could  she  do  than  amuae 
herself  wlih  making  cheeeeel  that  is,  whirling  round  .  .  . 
until  the  petticoat  It  Inflated  like  a  balloon  and  then  sink- 
ing Into  a  curtsey.      be.  tjvincey,  Auloblog.  Sketches,  vL 

It  was  such  a  deep  ceremonial  curtsey  at  yon  never  tee 
at  present.  She  and  her  sister  both  made  three  chretet 
in  compliment  to  the  new-comer,  and  with  much  stalely 
■gUi'y.  Thackeray,  Virginians,  mil. 

4.  pi.  Same  as  cheeee-cttie,  3.- Banbury  cheeae.  a 
formerly  made  at  Banhury,  England,  and  supposed 
'    Shot,,  VL  W.  of  W.,  f  L— 


chiefly  In  Wiltshire, 
d  told  In  square  pieces, 
cream-cheese  made  In 
district  of  Brie. 


to  he  dry,  with  a  thick  rind. 

Brickbat  cheese,  a  cheese  mail 
England,  of  new  milk  and  cream,  ai 
—  Brie  cheese,  a  toft,  salted,  whit 
the  region  about  the  city  of  Mcaux. 
Prance.— Camembert  cheese.*  rich  sweet  cre  am -che. 
of  a  yellowish  color,  made  In  the  region  about  the  village 
of  Camembert  In  Vormamly  -  Chalk  for  cheese.  See 
i.'J-  Cheddar  cheese,  a  rich  fine  flavored  cticeaeniade 
at  Cheddar  In  -Somersetshire,  England.  Cottage  cheese, 
a  preparation  of  pressed  curds,  made  without  rennet,  aiid 
served  with  salt  or  sugar  and  cream.  Alto  called  Ifuleh 
cheese,  pot-chceee,  anu  swteue  e^se  (Dtitch  n»cer-kaae\ 
IV.  9.)  —  Cream -cheese.  («)  A  cheese  of  soft,  buttery  con- 
sistency, such  aa  the  Hrle  and  Venfchttel  cheeses.  (t>> 
Some  as  cattaye  cAastr.— Ounlop  cheese,  s  cheese  made  la 
Ayrshire,  *ootland.  —  Dutch  cheese,  (a)  A  snvalL,  bard 
cheeae,  made  In  glabulur  moldv  from  skimmed  milk.  The 
outside  It  colored  red  with  a  preparation  of  madder.  (e> 
Same  aa  rortooe  cheeec.—  Filled  cheese,  s  trade-name  for 
ail  nil.  ruled  c:nt-»e  Gloucestershire  cheese,  s  rich 
mild  variety  of  cheeae,  of  two  qualities,  ein/jie  and  double, 
the  former  containing  half  and  the  latter  all  the  cream  of 
the  toil II  —  Groaning  cheese*,  a  cheeae  forming  part  of 
the  buthemeal  or  entertainment  provided  at  the  birth  and 
christening  of  a  child. 

It  la  customary  at  Oxford  to  cut  what  we  in  the  North 
call  the  Crroanirsjf  Cheeee  In  the  Middle  when  the  chlUI 
Is  liorii.  and  so,  by  degrees,  form  with  It  a  targe  Kind  of 
King,  through  which  the  Child  Is  passed  on  the  Chris  ten- 
lug  Way.  Baume't  Pop.  Anliq,  (i;77X  p.  «* 
Grayer*  Cheese,  a  kind  of  cheese  made  In  the  Jura  re- 
gion of  lwlh  Switzerland  and  France,  and  also  among  the 
Voagea  mountains :  so  called  from  Ontyire,  canton  of 
Flibourg.  Switzerland.  The  curd  ks  pressed  tn  large  and 
e..mp«mtlvely  slusllow  cylindrical  molds,  and  while  In  the 
mold  I*  hraeily  salted  during  a  month  or  more.  Thcchecta 
It  Intermediate  l*tween  the  hard  and  the  soft  cheeses.  It 
of  a  1*1. •  yelh.w  Ith  color,  and  la  traversed  by  abundant 
alr-bubhles  and  passages  —  Llm burger  cheese,  a  cheese 
made  at  Herve.  near  Umburg  in  Belgium,  and  Imitated  In 
the  United  Ktatea.  It  la  eaten  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.— 
Lincolnshire  cheese,  s  small  soft  cheese  ma<b<  of  new 
milk  and  cream.— Heufchktel  cheese,  cream  thickened 
by  lieat  and  then  pressed  In  a  small  mold,  made  at  Neuf. 
cfiitel-en  Bray  in  S'oniiamty.  It  la  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy.- parmetan  cheese,  a  hard,  dry.  grainy,  andhlgh. 

;  colored  with  saffron.  A  com.l.h  ra- 
id  in  itt  manufacture.  Pineapple 
cheeae  molded  Into  somewhat  the 

Pont  l'Eveciue  cheese,  an  ■•»- 
eae  of  much  the  character  of  N'eui- 
boul  Pont  l'Ev#que  In  Normandy, 
e  as  eottaae  cheeee.  —  Roquefort 
se  made  at  Hoquefort  In  flitlenne. 

When  sufficiently  dried  ami  corn- 
placed  In  a  recess  of  a  deep  cavern 
I  KoM|iiefort.  Ill  which  the  tempera- 
I  V.  WTtlle  In  the  cave  the  cheeses 
hlch  forms  upon  them  Is  scraped 
ely  In  color.  In  tho 
hrough  blue 


flavi 


tJ  lullui  ch< 
ail 


bin  degree  of  he 
cheese,  s  hard 
form  of  a  plni 
teemed  soft  ere 
chAtel  cheese. 

Pot-cheese 
cheeee,  a  Pren 
from  the  milk  of  rw 
parted  the  cheeses  t 
In  the  limestone  roe 
t  nre  is  always  about 
are  Kslle.1.  and  them 
olf  fri>m  tune  to  time,  passing 
course  of  about  tu  days,  fn-i: 


pple 


rh  t  in 


heeae  la  ready  for  use.  -  Sage  or 
-olored  by  nieant  of  sage  or  Other 
In  Scotland  lovatTe-seeds  are  alto  added.  SJIp- 
coat  cheese,  a  rich  variety  of  cheeae  made  from  milk 


reddish  tint,  when  the 
green  cheeae, 
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cheese 

warm  from  the  cow;  it  resembles  white  hotter, 
mead*. -Stilton  cheese,  *  solid,  I*" 
eheoso,  originally  nuiie  at  Stilton  in 
but  now  made  cbleSy  in  Leicestershire. 
cheese3  (chez),  n.  [Appar.,  through  Anglo-Ind. 
or,  less  prob.,  Gipsy  line,  <  Hind.  (<  Pera. )  cA&r,  a 
thing,  anything.]  The  thing;  the  correct  or 
proper  thing;  the  finished  or  perfect  thing:  al- 
ways with  the  definite  article.  [Slang.] 

some  years  ago  the  uuwhers  of  the  day  Indulged  In  a 
■Unit  expression  by  speaking  of  what  pleased  thent  as 
1  i  •vinu  uulte  the  rhrf*f  ~  A  friend  who hadjust  returned 
from  India  after  forty  years'  absence  from  England  u*ed 
this  phrase  to  me,  prefacing  his  remarks  hy  the  words 
"as  we  should  say  In  India,"  and  was  not  a  liule  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  the  Hindustan!  word  chit,  thing,  had 
taken  root  for  a  season  in  Knulaud. 

0,  and  Qka  <Kh  aer..  IX.  I Ifl 

cheeaebOWl  (cheVbdl),  ».  [<  MK.  chrscbolle, 
ehest»otle,  poppy,  appar.  <  chese,  cheese,  +  lutlle, 
l*i  i w I ,  as  if  named  from  the  likeliest*  of  the  cap- 
sule in  shape  to  a  round  cheese;  hut  the  forma- 
tion is  uncertain.]  The  poppy,  Papaver  hhaas, 
ete.   Also  chut*)*. 

The  Tlolet  her  fainting  head  drclln'd 

Beneath  a  sleeping  eAosbvie.     Jtrummond,  17111. 

cheese-cake  (ohex'kAk),  ».  [<  ME.  ehc$e-oakc 
(of.  P.  kaaskoek),  <  ehete,  cheese,  +  eoM.]  1. 
A  cake  filled  with  a  jelly  made  of  soft  curds, 
sugar,  butter,  eggs,  ete . —  2.  A  small  cake  made 
in  various  ways  and  with  a  variety  of  ingre- 
dients: as,  lemon  cheesecake,  orange  chtest- 
cuke,  apple  cheesecake,  ete. 

As  soon  as  the  tarts  and  eAasaseaees  nuule  their  appear  - 
anee,  he  quitted  his  seat  and  stood  aloof. 

Uamuiay,  Hist  Eng.,  ill 

8.  pi.  A  name  with  children  for  the  immature 
fruit  of  tho  common  mallow,  Malea  rotundifolut 
and  M.  sylvcstris,  on  account  of  its  shape.  Also 

(cheVae-menf).  n.  A  kind  of 
f  probably  casein  and  an  alkaline  carbon- 
ate, used  for  mending  broken  glass  and  crock- 
ery, joining  wood  that  is  exposed  to  the  wet, 
etc. 

cheese-cloth  (eheVkloth),  i».  A  coarse  cotton 
fabric  of  au  open  texture,  used  in  cheese-mak- 
ing for  wrapping  tho  cheese.  It  u  also  used  for 
other  purposes,  as  for  a  ground  for  embroidery,  etc.,  and, 
-hen  made  with  a  finer  texture,  fur  women's  gowns. 

cheese-fat  (eher/fat),  n.  Samo  as  rAeese-roi. 
Snort. 

cheese-fly  (cheVfll),  a.  A  small  black  dipterous 
insect  bred  in  cheese,  the  Piophila  casei,  of  the 
family  iluscida, 
to  which  the 
house-fly,  blow- 
fly, etc.,  belong. 
It  has  a  very'  exten- 
sile ovipositor, 
which  It  can  sink  to 
a  great  depth  In  the 
erneka  of  cheese, 
'There  it  lays  its 
eggs.  The  maggot, 
well  known  as  the 
cA.-.c  hopper,  la 
furnished  with  two 
homy  claw  shaiied 
mandible*,  which  It 
uses  both  tor  dig- 
ging Into  the  cheese 
and  for  moving  it- 
self, having  no  feet 
It  has  two  pairs  of 
■  piracies,  tins  pair 
near  the  head  and 
the  oilier  near  the 
tall,  ao  that  when 
one  Is  obstructed 
the  other  can  I* 
used.  In  leaping  it 
nrst  brill**  Itself 
into  the  form  of  a 
circle,  and  then  by  a  Jerk  projects 
thirty  limes  its  own  length. 

cheese-hoop  (cheVhop) 
in  which 
wliey. 

cheese-hopper  (eheVhop'*r),  n.  The  maggot 
of  the  oheese-flv.    Also  called  cheesc-maygxt. 

cheese-knife  (cheVnlf),  «.  1.  A  wooden  spat- 
ula used  to  break  down  the  curt!  in  the  process 
of  cheese-making. — 2.  A  curved  knife  or  scoop 
used  lo  cut  cheese  at  the  table. 

cheeselip,  cheese, leu  (chez'lip,  -lep),  n.  [Also 

eh> <</<»,  ,-h, .-  <  ME.  cheslr/>e,  cherlipite,  <  AS. 
rus/aho,  ryy/yfc  (=  OD.  kaeslibbe,  D.  kaasleb  = 
oHli.  chesilupua,  MHO.  ka-seluppe,  0.  kaseluppe, 
kii/tlttppe,  kiintlipp),  rennet, <  eyicc,  cheese,  +  lybh, 
a  drug,  poison,  =  OHO.  lappa,  deadly  juice,  = 
leel.  Tyf,  medicine,  =  Ooth.  lubjn,  poison.  Cf. 
l>au.  ustrhihr,  rennet,  <  o»f,  cheese.  +  liibe,  ren- 
net.] It.  Kcnnot.— 2.  A  bag  in  which  ren- 
net for  cheese  is  kept.— 3t.  The  hog-louse.  E. 
Phillip,,  nee. 
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cheese-maggot  (ebez'tnag'ot),  n.  Same  as 
cAeesc-Aopijer. 

cheese-maker  I'eheVma'kcr).  ».  The  Withauia 
c#ag*la»s,  a  solanaceous  shrub  of  ,  " 
and  northern  India,  the  fruit  of 
property  of  coagulating  milk,  and  is  employed 
instead  of  renuet,  the  latter  being  objection- 
able to  the  natives  on  religious  grounds. 

cheese-mite  (chez'mlt).  m.  A  mite  of  the  fam- 
ily Aearida  and  subfamily  Tyroglyphiua;  Tyro. 
g'yphus  (formerly  A cixrus)siro.  u  occurs  not  only 
In  cheese,  but  ill  flour,  when  it  is  known  as  the /kmr-mife. 
and  in  milk,  when  it  Is  called  the  milk  milt. 

cheese-mold  (chez'niold),  n.   A  mold  or  form 

in  which  cheese  is  pressed, 
cheesemonger  (ehez'niuug'ger),  n.  One  who 

deals  in  or  sells  cheese. 

cheese-pale  (ehe>.'pal),  a.  A  sharp  instrument 
of  a  semicircular  concave  form,  like  a  small 
scoop,  for  piercing  cheese  to  sample  it.  Also 
called  eJkrrw-fcYNMi  and  cheese-taster. 

cheese-paring  (cheVpilr'ing),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
1.  A  paring  of  the  rind  of  cheese.— 2.  Hence, 
figuratively,  a  mean  < 
lion  or  practice. 

H.  a.  Meanly  economical ; 
rhrrse-pnring  economy. 

cheese-press  (eliez'pres),  ».  A  press  for  ex- 
pelling the  whey  from  curds  in  cheese-making. 

The  curds  are  placed  In  a  cheeae-boop  and  this  Is  put  In 
the  press.  In  one  form  of  press  a  vacuum  is  created  lie- 
low  the  cheese-hoop,  on-J  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
drives  the  whey  out.  In  more  common  forma,  screws, 
toggle-joints,  ami  other  devices  are  used  to  obtain  prea- 

cheese-rennet  (chez'ren'et),  «.  [<  careae  + 
rcancf.  Cf.  AS.  ci»-grrunn,  rennet.]  A  name 
given  to  the  yellow  lady's-bedstraw,  Galium 
rrrum,  used  for  coagulating  milk.  See  cheese1, 
1.    Also  caliod  rnwtr-rvurtinj/. 

cheese-room  (cbez'rom),  «.  [<  cheese  +  -room 
in  uiugJiroom. J  The  common  name  in  some 
parts  of  England  of  the  horse-mushroom,  Aga- 

cheese-runnlng  (chez'run'lng),  n.  Same  as 

c*«»."-rrmie/. 

cheese-scoop  (eheVskop),  a. 


chola 


the  skull 


orre,  <  L.  opera,  work :  see  chief,  urct,  and 
flMimrNrer,  manifrc]  A  masterpiece ;  a  super- 
latively fine  work  in  art,  literature,  ete. 

The  contest  of  AJax  and  I'ly-saca,  for  the  arms  of  Achil* 
lea,  III  one  of  the  latter  hooks  of  the  Metamorphoses,  is  a 
e*e/<rcrniT»  of  rhetoric,  considering  its  metrical  form. 


(ehez  Wter), ». 


ins 


*.  r.t-n.U.l  :  *,  r,  unit.,  la  knp- 
1  fuMtxl. 


A  wooden  cylinder 
I  to  drive  out  the 


cnecse-toaster  (chez'tos'ter),  a.   1.  A  fork, 
broach,  or  other  contrivance  for  toasting  cheese 
before  a  fire.  Hence — 2.  A  sword.  [Hlang.] 
With  a  good  oaken  sapling  he  dusted  his  doublet,  for 

all  his  golden  duaie  talttrr. 

SmotUtt.  Humphrey  Clinker,  L  120. 

I'll  drive  my  rJt<WM-t<xutrr  through  hla  body. 

ThacMmy,  V  trginlans,  x. 

cheese-turner  (ehez'ter'ner),  n.  A  shelf  upon 
which  cheeses  are  placed  while  ripening,  and 
so  arranged  that  by  turning  it  they  can  be  in- 
verted. 

cheese- vat  (chez 'vat),  n.  [Also  written  cheese- 
fat,  and  formerly,  bv  corruption,  ehesford;  < 
ME.  chesefat,  <  AS."  cy*r/<rf  (=  08.  kicsefat 
(-eat)  =  D.  a-aajrmt  =  MIA!,  kesci at,  LO.  kesfat, 
kise/at  —  O.  kdsefasz),  <  cyse,  cheese,  +  fat, 
fat,  vat:  see  /nf-  and  raf.]  The  vat  or  case  in 
which  curds  are  confined  for  pressing. 

cheesiness  (ehe'zi-nes),  n.  [<  cheesy  +  -n> -/>*. ] 
The  quality  of  being  cheesy,  or  resembling 
cheese  in  consistence,  taste,  or  odor. 

cheesy  (che'zi),  a.  [<  cheese^  +  -s/U  Hav 
the  consistence,  taste,  odor,  etc.,  of  cheese; 
sembling  cheese  in  any  respect;  caseous. — 

generation  (which  see,  under  «wnu), 

cheet  (chet).  r.  i.  [Imitative  ;  cf.  cAcrp.]  To 
chatter  or  chirrup. 

cheeta.  cheetah,  ».  See  chettih. 

cheetal  (che'tal),  ».  [Hind,  chital.)  The  com- 
mon spotted  deer  of  India,  '  rrriw  axis. 

Chef  (shef).  n.  [ME.  chtf,  var.  of  chief,  <  OF. 
chef,  mod.  E.  chef,  head :  see  chief.']  If.  An  obso- 
lete form  of  chief. —  2.  [Mod.]  A  head  or  chief ; 
specifically,  a  head  cook,  etc. — 3.  A  reliquary 
in  the  shape  of  a  human  bend  with  or  without 
the  shoulders,  either  standing  alone  or  placed 
upon  a  substructure  or  base,  formerly  made  to 
receive  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  head  of  a 
saint  or  martyr.  Chefs  were  commonly  made  of  met- 
al, as  copper,  fashioned  by  the  repousse  iwoccs*.  gilded, 
chased,  and  otherwise  ornuincnUri :  l*it  Ihcy  wire  mime- 
time*  carved  In  wood  and  covered  with  thin  pistes  of  silver 
or  gold.  See  cut  in  licit  column  —  Chef  d'attaque,  the 
trailer  of  an  orebctr*  iflr*t  violin)  ,,r  of  s  i-ln-ru^  Chef 
d'orchestre.  m  i  The  leader  of  an  orchestra.  <^)TtoA- 
rector  or  conductor  c,f  sn  nrv  hestra 

Chef-d'OBUTre  (she-de'vr).  n. ;  pi.  ehe,Mcrurre 
(shc-de'vr).  [F.,  a  trial-piece,  u  masterpiece: 
chef,  head;  de,  <  L.  «V,  of;  trarrc,  <  OF.  ocrrc, 


Chefet,  n.  and  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  chief. 
Cbafbrd  (chcf'ordV  n.  A  dry  njeasure  form 
used  at  Archangel,  equal  to  about  two  Un 
States  bushels, 
cheft  (cheft),  n.    Same  as  ehafL 
chego  (cheg'6),  n.   A  unit  of  weight  fur  pearls 
in  Una.    It  seems  to  be  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  a  carat. 

chegoe  (cheg'o),  n.   Same  as  chigoe. 
chah  w.    See  rhih, 

Cheilanthes  < kl-lan'thez),  a.  [NL.,  < Or.  x'l'foe, 
a  lip.  +  liivAic,  a  flower;  in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  indusiuin.]  A  genus  of  ferns  having 
roundish  son  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  veins, 
each  sorus  being  covered  by  an  indtutium  formed 
from  the  reflexed  margin  of  the  frond.  The  ge- 
nus Includes  more  than  fifty  species,  widely  distributed  in 
tr-'plral  iei-1  icmernitc  tone*.  th<  greater  nmnlM-r  grrw. 
In*  In  tho  wanner  parts  of  .North  and  South  America, 
cheilo-.   See  chilo-. 

cheir  i  kir).  h.  A  shortened  form  of  Cheiranthus. 
The  wild  cheir  is  the  wallflower,  C.  Cheiri. 

Cheiranthus  ( ki-rnn' thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  gUp, 
a  hand,  +  at*io(,  a  flower.]  A  genua  of  plants, 
natural  order  Crueifera,  consisting  of  pubes- 
cent herbs  or  small  shrubs  with  large  yellow  or 
purple  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  wallflower, 
C.  Cheiri.  is  the  best-known  species. 

cheiro-.   See  ehiro-. 

chekt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cheek1. 

cheke't,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  cheek. 

cheke-t,  e.    An  obsolete  form  of  chokd. 

chekefult,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  choke-full. 

chekelatount,  n.    See  cictaton. 

chekelewt,  a.    Sec  choketetc. 

cheke-matet,  n.  and  r.    A  Middle  English  form 


Tho  Chilian  name  of  a 
scam,  the  bark  of 
is  sometimes  used  as  a 


f  checkmate. 
cheken  (chek'en),  n. 

myrtaceous  shrub, 

which  is  astringent 

remedv  in  catarrh, 
cheker't.  n.  and  r.   A  Middle 

checker^. 

chekl  (che-ke'),  n.  [Turk.]  A  Turkish  unit 
of  weight,  probably  derived  from  the  Roman 
pound,  careful  dctcrmtnattocis  at  different  dates  hate 
given  tlie  following  values  In  grains  troy :  1767,  4.933 : 
17S7,  lsoi,  «,»ra;  lKil.  4,»TiO.    It  now  weighs  front 

4,Sl«  to  4.U4.1  grains  troy,  or  sbout  TSOJ  grams. 

chekiet,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  cheeky. 
chekmak  (chek'mak),  a.    A  Turkish  fabric  of 

mixed  silk 

terwoven. 


threads  in- 
eheUt  (-15).    (NL.,  <  Or. 


chela'  (U'la).  a.:  id. 
vi'/ii,  a  claw,  hoof.] 
1.  The  pair  of  pin- 
cers or  nippers,  or 
I  lie  so-called  claw, 
which  terminates 
some  of  the  limbs  of 
most  t'rustaccn,  as 
cralw  and  lobsters, 
formed  by  an  enlarg 
ing  a  movably  np|Ki 
the  last  and  [setiiiltini.il.-  m-guienls  of  a 
chelate  limb  or  cheli|>ed  so  modified  as  to  con- 
stitute a  prehensile  organ  like  a  pair  of  pincers. 
[Rare.] 
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A  three-Jointed  appendage,  Ui«  second  Joint  at  which 
Li  prolonged  In  such  a  minn«r  aa  to  form  with  the  thlnl 
a  pincer  or  ehela.  //tuxey,  Armt.  Invert.,  p.  £9). 

2.  The  similar  nipper-  or  pincer-like  claw  ter- 
minating the  ehelicera  of  an  arachnidan,  ax  a 
scorpion.  In  theae  two  anises  also  ehele. — 3. 
[rapA  A  genua  of  cvprinoid  fishes. 

chela*,  ».    See  cWaV 

chelandret,  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  catendra. 

chelaship,  n.    Sec  cherlaship. 

chelate  (kS'lit),  a.  [<  NL.  chctatu*,  <  c»eto,q.  v.] 
Having  a  ehela;  terminated  by  a  chela  or  for- 

Hv  being  .  0«t  Is,  by  having  the  posterior  distal 

angle  of  the  nropodite  produced  so  as  to  equal  the  due- 
tylupudlte  tn  length,  and  thai  constitute  a  aortof  oppnaa. 
N«  finger  for  it.  Ilmity,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  Sa 

Chelate  Joint  or  appendage,  tn  one  which  ran 

t>e  turned  back  on  the  supporting  t*«rt,  an  the  ungues  or 
i        of  certain  Insects. 

chelaundret,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  ralandra. 
cheldt,  r.  i.    [ME.  ckclden,  <  AS.  'ctaldtan,  also 
in  comp.  tic* taldian,  become  cold,  <  ceald,  cold : 
see  wW,  a.  and  r.  ]    To  become  cold;  chill. 
Jlymenhud  hlro  can  Whelde, 
Hire  heerte  liiyan  t"  caeMe. 

Kinit  Horn  (H  K.  T.  S.).  L  11*8. 

chele't,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  chilli. 

chele-  (ke'le),  it.    Same  an  WW«i,  1  and  2. 

chelerytnria  <  kel-e-rith'ri-ll),  n.  [NL,  as  chcl- 
erythr-in  +  -la1.]  Chelerythrin. 

chelerythrlii,  chelerythriiie(kel-e-rith'rin),». 
[<  t  kti{UU>niHHi)+  Or.  fpi«ooc,  red,  +  -iV, .i»rS.] 
An  alkaloid  (Clc,Hi7N04)  found  in  the  plants 
Ckelidonium  maju*.  Olancium  lutenm,  and  San- 
guinaria  Canadensu,  and  thought  to  be  identical 
with  sanguinarin. 

chelicera  (kivlia'e-r8),  n.;  pi.  cMicera  (-re). 

>,"a  claw,  +  xtpac,  a  horn.]  1. 
One  of  the  anterior  pair  of  ap- 
pendages of  a  scorpion ;  a  short , 
three-jointed  organ  ending  in 
a  prehensile  claw.  See  cut 
under  seorpioit. —  2.  The  cor- 
responding organ  in  a  spider, 
which  terminates  in  a  sharp 
joint  folding  down  on  the 
preceding  ono  like  the  blade 
of  a  pocket-knife  on  the  han- 
dle, and  having  at  it-  extrem- 
ity the  opening  of  a  poison- 
gland.  Thb  gland  in  not  found  In  the  chrlk-cne  nf  the 
scorpions.  These  organs  sre  supposed  by  acinic  natural- 
bis  to  be  the  boinologue*  of  the  antenna*  of  Inaecta,  hut 
ethers  believe  that  Uiey  correspond  to  the  mandibles. 
In  the  Araclmlda  theae  antenna:  are  converted  Into 
In  the  Scorplona  and  Spiders  they  are 
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chelidonine  (kel'l-don-U),  e.  i.|  pret.  and  pp. 

'■In  iiil,'. in.--  if.  ppr.  chrlitlonistna.  [<  Or.  jcVjao- 
viZttv,  sing  the  "swallow-song"  (;rr?.<iJoritT".a), 
<  )".'  ti.,i',  a  swallow :  see  rArVirfon.]  To  sing  the 
"swallow-song";  go  from  house  to  house  sing- 
ing and  soliciting  gifts :  a  custom  among  boys 
in  ancient  Greece  about  the  time  when  the 
swallows  returned.  [Kare.] 
Ohelidonomorpha  (kel-i-do-no-mor'fe),  it.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  mmSif  a  swallow,  +  fiop^t/,  form.] 
In  Sundevali's  system  of  ornithological  classi- 
fication, the  swallows,  considered  as  u  super- 
family  group  of  one  family.  Uirundinidtr :  sy- 
nonymous with  Longi/tennci  of  the  same  author. 
Ohelidoptera  (kel-i-dop'te-rft), ».    [NL.  (J. 

(iould,  18341),  <  Or.  rr?./cW,  a  swallow,  +  m-r^oi', 
a  wing.]  A  notable  genus  of  American  fissi- 
rostral  barbels  or  pull-birds,  of  the  faniily 


r,  Comp.  AnaL  (trana.),  p.  3M. 
Also  in  English  form  rkflirere. 
cheUceral  (ke-lis'e-rnl),  a.  [<  chelicera  +  -at] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  cheli- 
cera. or  prehensile  claw. 

The  two  palpi  are  developed  from  the  podlpalpal  por- 
tion of  the  prolKMeta ;  two  horny  hooks  from  the  fl'lwnl 
portion  ;  and,  Bnally,  the  hinder  pair  of  thoracic  llnitw  In 
added.  //iixOk.  Anat  Invert.,  p.  331. 

chelicera  (kel'i-ser  ).  n.    Same  as  eArfKWfi. 
chelichnite  (ke-lik'nit),  n.  U  Gr.  jfi^t,  »  tor- 
toise, +  i  r»«T.  track,  +  Hfc*]]    The  fossiliied 
impression  of  a  chelonian. 
Chelididte,  «.  pt   See  CMwHto 
chelidon  (kel'l-don),  «.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  tr/iowv,  a 
swallow,  also  (in  allusion  to  the  forking  of  the 
swallow's  tail)  the  frog  in  the  hollow  of  a 
horses  foot,  a  hollow  above  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  etc. ;  =  L.  hirun<lo(n-),  a  swallow.]  1. 
In  anal.,  the  hollow  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 
— 2.  [rw/'.  ]  In  omiti.,  a  genus  of  swallows,  the 
type  of  which  is  the  common  European  house- 
swallow,  rketiitim  nrbiett.    Bait,  1822. 
chelidonia  (kel-i-do'ni-S),  n.    [NL.,  <  Chelido- 
*•■»■.]    Same  as  cAWiWoNia. 

chelidonic  (kel-i-don'ik),  a.  [<  i  .'••.'<.:.«',  .,•  + 

-tc]  Of  or  p«rtaining  to  plants  of  the  genus 
ChtliHonimm  or  celandine ;  existing  in  or  de- 
rived from  celandine.   Chelidonic  add,  rTntoA, 

u  acid  obtained  from  the  pUnt  CMidonium  m«,u:  It 
TTUalliw-i.  In  silky  neeillea. 

chelldonin,  chelidonine  (kel-i-d6'nin),  n,  [< 
Ckrlidon-ium  +  -in-,  -inr2.]  An  alkaloid  (C\q 
H17X,03)  obtained  from  the  plant  Vhelhtomum 
MMb.    Also  rhrlulonia. 

chelidoninlc  (kcl'i^lo-nin'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  <  cArif- 
•aVmis  +  -if.]  Derived  from  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Careirioniwiw.  _  CheUdonlnlc  add,  an  acid  found 
in  CseJasfa-niKus  nujiu,  crystalllunu;  in  white  rhotnlioidal 
prurrn. 

Chelidoaium  (kel-i-do'nl-um),  n.  [NL. :  see 
o-fdiwfin^.]  A  papaveraceous  genus  of  plants, 
of  only  two  species,  of  Europe  and  Asia.  < '. 
Ju  is  the  common  celandine.  See 


Siullrr  Sw-kllnw-wtafi;  1 1  htttdrftrv*  ffntirvt*). 

BureonitUr,  similar  to  Muhumj  (which  see),  but 
with  a  short  square  tail,  comparatively  longer 
wings,  and  smaller,  slenderer  bill.  There  are  two 

species,  C.  fcnefiroju  and  C.  £ra«i7i>M*i>,  known  ae  the 
smaller  and  the  larger  swallow. whig. 

chelidoxantbin,  chelidoxantbine  (kel'i-dok- 
san'(hin).  n.  [<  t'Aefi(f(oaiNiH)  +  Gr.  of-tY, 
sharp,  +  oettor.  flower,  +  -e»s,  -isra.]  A  neutral 
hitler  principle,  crystalliiing  in  small  yellow 
needles,  obtained  from  the  plant  ChelidaniHrn 

Ohelldlida  (ke-lid'ri-de),  a.  pi.  An  improper 
spelling  of  Chelydrida. 

chelifer  (kel'i-fer),  n.  [NL.  chelifer,  <  chela^,  q. 
v.,  +  L./rrre  =  E.omir'.]  L  One  of  the  Vhtli- 
ftridea;  a  false  scorpion. —  2.  rca;>.)  A  genus 
of  pseudoscorpions,  typical  of  the  family  '  In- 
liferida,  including  liook-scorpions  with  two 
eyes,  as  ('.  caneroitlnt,  a  small  species  often 
found  in  mustv  old  books. 

Cheliferida  (fccl-i-fcr'l-de),  ».  pL  [NL.,  < 
Cktlifer,  2,  +  -w/rr.]  A  family  of  pseudoscor- 
pions, or  false  scorpions,  of  the  order  Chtliferi- 
dea  or  rteudotearpumet,  typified  by  the  genus 
Chtiifer.  They  are  minute  harmlrw  fomu  rrarflihllnii 
a  scorpion  In  front,  hut  with  a  hody  flat  and  rounded  !■«•- 
Wild  and  d»utuu<  of  a  tall.  Tliey  live  In  rooiat  dark 
places,  and  feed  cldelly  on  lultea  an.l  wood-lice, 

Oheliferidea  (kel'i-fg-rid'e- 1),  ».  pi.  [NL., 
<  Chflifrr,  2,  +  -loVn.J  An  order  of  the  class 
.■frric/imVfVi,  containing  the  false  scorpions  or 
pseudosconiions.  having  the  abdomen  seg- 
mented, indistinetlv  separated  from  the  eepha- 
lothorax,  and  without  the  api>endage  with  its 
poisonous  sting  which  characterizes  the  tnie 

scorpions.  The  maxillary  palpi  or  pedipalpa are  Imicer 
than  the  thoracic  llmlw.  and  end  in  a  clw  la  or  plneer-Uke 
prchesialle  claw.  Tlierc  are  two  families,  the 
with  four  eyes,  and  the  Ck*lifmd<r  with  two 
order  Includes  t 
rfo#£or  ob»isfj, 

Like  the  Spiders  the  Chtlitrri,i'.t  are  provided  with  silk. 
r lands,  and  unlike  the  Scorpions,  which  they  externally 
rrseuilile,  they  have  neither  a  poslulnlomen  imht  poison- 
glands.  They  hreathc  liy  trachea?.  These  Arachnids  arc 
of  small  size,  and  ure  fomwl  chiefly  In  caverns  und  damp 
places  lu  tempcrute  countries.    J'atcur,  Zool.  Chtaa-,  p.  Ir&. 

cheliferouB  (ke-lif'e-rus),  a.    [As  rhrlifer  + 
-on*.]  Ha\nngct)elte:  said  of  the  chelate  limbsof 
and  of  animals  which  have  chebe. 


I,  one  fiirnlshi-d  at  the  aliex  with 
strong  and  thick  forceps,  somewhat  resembling  the  great 
claw  of  a  scirplon.  CheUferoua  slaters,  the  cursorial 
isopoil  crustaceans  of  the  genus  Tatuti*. 
cbeliform  (k6'li-f6rm),  a.  K  NL.  chela.1,  q.  v.. 
+  L.  farmn,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
chela," cheliped,  or  chelicera;  like  the  great 
claw  of  a  lobster  or  crab ;  pincer-like. 
chelingue  fche-lingg'),  n.  [E.  Iud.]  Some  as 
mamola-hofit. 

cheliped  (ke'li-ped),».  [<  NL.  chela1,  q.  v..  +  L. 
tun  (jtrd.)  =  E./oof.]  One  of  the  large  speeial- 
i/.i-il  chelate  limbs  of  a  crustacean,  as  the  great 
claw  of  a  lobster,  modified  to  form  a  prehen- 
than  a  natatorial  organ.  See  chclai. 


Ohelonia 

chelis1  (ke'lis),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  xv>4,  a  claw: 
see  eAWovfO    Same  as  chfloitP. 

cholia-,  «.    An  erroneous  form  of  Jtn?fi*. 

Ohelodina  (kel-o-di'n8)i.  "■  [NL-.  <  Or.  xO-vc, 
a  tortoise,  +  demof,  terrible,  mighty,  Urge.]  A 
genus  of  turtles,  related  to  Vhelys,  typical  of  the 
group  Vkelodinu  (which  see).  C.  longicollis  ia 
an  example. 

Chelodine  (kel'6-din).  ».  [<  r*Worf»s«i.]  A  tur- 
tle or  river-tortoise  of  Australia,  of  the  genus 
fhtMitta.  The  long-necked  chelodine,  C.  lungimllu. 
lias  a  long,  tlexilile,  lion  retractile  neck,  and  a  flat,  narrow, 
pointed  head.  It  is  an  active  species,  traversing  rapidly 
the  rivers  and  pools  In  which  It  lives. 

Chelodinea  (kel-o-di'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL,  irreg. 
<  Chctttdina.    C,t'.  chelodine]    In  rooi.,  a  name 
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which  the  pelvis  is  fixed  to  the  caretiace  and 
plastron,  the  neck  bends  sidewi.se,  and  the  head 
cannot  bo  completely  withdrawn  beneath  the 
carapace.  Same  us  rlevrixlira. 
cheloid1  (kel'oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  x'/lx,  a  tortoise,  + 
i idoc,  form.  But  cf.  chclydvid.]    Same  as  cheiy- 

cheloida  (ke'loid),  ».  [<  Gr.  rM,  a  claw,  hoof, 
+  riooc,  form:  according  to  some,  <  ^r^tT,  a 
tortoise;  cf.  cheloUli,  Also  written  keloid,  for 
celtrid,  by  confusion  with  kelm,  <  Gr.  *<i?.i7,  b  tu- 
mor :  see  ivW«*.]  A  raised  fibrous  tumor  (fibro- 
ma) of  the  skin,  with  spurred  contours,  apt  to 
return  in  its  sile  if  cut  out.  but  not  dangerous. 
Also  called  AlilxrCt  cheloid,  Alibert'ii  cheloma, 
cAr/i>,and  formerly  sometimes  cancroid.-  Addi- 
son's cheloid,  a  misnomer  for  ^ifrfuoin  Mis.  See  kriu. 
cheloma  (  k(«-16'm6),  ». ;  pi.  chclomata  (-ma-tlk). 
[NL.,  <  Ur.  xv^i,  a  claw,  +  wma.  See  cAfWdS.] 
Same  as  cheloid*. 

Chelone  (ke-16'ne),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  XtM»%  a 
tortoise.]  1.  A  genua  of  turtles;  the  green 
turtles,  such  aa  Chclonc  mida»,  and  the  hawk's- 
bill  or  tortoise-shell  turtle,  Chclonc  imbricate. 
Also  written  Chelonia.  See  cut  under  Chcloui- 
dec. —  2.  In  hot.  a  small  genus  of  scrophularia- 
ceous  perennial  plants,  in  which  the  corolla  is 
inflated,  arched,  and  nearly  closed,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  head  of  a  tortoise,  whence  the  name : 
related  to  /'cnf*l>|ston.  The  species  are  natives  of 
the  I'nlted  Statca,  ami  the  moat  common  one,  C. 
Is  occasionally  cultivated  and  popularly  known  aa  imh 
A^rtif  or  lurtU'htad. 

Chelonea  (ke-16'no-8),  a.        [NL  (Fleming, 

ltS-22).]  Same  as  tdelonia,  1. 
Ohelonia  (ke-16'ni-a),  n.jd.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  X* 
a  tortoise.  CI.  Chcifi.]  1.  The  Tcttudinata  or 
shield-reptiles;  the  turtles  and  tortoises;  an 
order  of  Rep- 
tilia.  in  which 
the  body  is  in-  - 
clowd  in  a  shell 
consisting  of  a 
carapace  and  a 
plastron,  from 
between  which 
the  head,  tail, 
and  four  limbs 
protrude.  These 
atilmala  have  the 
In  mcs  of  the  skull 
united  to  such  a 
degree  that  the 
iiuiidrates  and 
pterygoids  form 
part  of  the  same 
muss  aa  the  rest; 
then-  an*  no  teeth, 
the  Jaws  Mug  In- 
caanl  In  honi  and 
fonnltxg  a  Irak  | 
the  ey»  are  pro- 
vided with  eyelids; 

andaaacrnm  Isdevelopinl.  lu  cuiiseiiuence of  Uie forma- 
tkm  of  the  ahell.  the  cenlcal  ami  caudal  rectoua  are  the 

of  the  spinal  colu  ;  the  dorsal  vrrt«. 

—  retain  ;  the  rltii  are  not 
movatile  ii|»m  the  vcr- 
U'l.rap ;  and  the  union  of 
the  viits-line  and  H»»J 
hy  UK-aim  of  kuperflcial 
hony  platca  almiwt  al- 
ways forms  the  cars- 


Carspace  of  Chtt*m*  «oOi.   '.r-^!  vif« 
s.  t»ju>nl|il.,i««:  Ci  -  ca  conal  nUlev ; 
'.  lltni  M.  .V.  iii«rritml  (ilile*  .  S'M.  »»- 
liul  pUu  i  />,  a 


*.  ff.  HlK,    IV.  M.  III.ITl 

»f  thr  tW4  |iygsl  iiUica- 


r'Aclnvt'tc,  «i>I|*i.i»Oka,  epuMer- 
num ;  III.  i^ieicUvlcle.  sntopUsma 
enMcram :  Hvf.  Ic 


pace  or  upiier  shell,  the 
lo»«  r  shell  or  plastron 
la-lng  coin|Nised  of  der- 
mal hum  s,  usually  9  In 
numlH-r,  1  mrvlian,  and 
4  lateral  and  paired. 
Tortoise  •hell  la  the  pe- 
culiar epidermal  or  ex- 
oakelcta!  intcsnment  of 
tll«l«inycaae.  Thellinaa 
extend  Into  the  m..:.  ini- 
na)  cavity  with  the  oth- 
er viscera.  The  raWo- 
n*u  are  generally  slua;* 
in. 


5  >r:«p^v,"To"  r»i5.  j^j5»J5srtrjiS 
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long  period!  without  fond.   Some,  however,  are  qolU 
They  arv  ovlparou*.  Matt  of  the  .pecle*  are  oaf' 
iu  and  prrdab*ry,  but  the  true  lund-tortoMe*  are 


h  v  

iiiimcrvm*  Tlie  CAetmia  are  varioualy  .ulidlvided.  They 
were  formerly  generally  dUtrtbuted  among  four  faiulllc*. 
the  club-footed  laiid-tortoUe*,  tlie  related  fre*h- water  tor 
i.,!*^ Uie »ll  tortoises, ami  the  acaturtles.  Huxley  calhvl 


*e  four  group*  TW/Uiliiu'.i,  Umi/tlta.  Trwnitcheulra,  ami 
eiWu.  Tbeae  group*  have,  however  ' 
-  i  tbe  aperle*  are  now  aegregated  a 
which  have  Isxin  vaftoualy  combined. 


Fbeae group*  have.howevcr.beeti  long  dlacarded,  ^}  ' 

now  acgregated  among  many  fanilllc*    I  anil 


Kwreta 
and  tile  .pecle* 
n  hlch  have  Is* 

of  the  aollttieril  hmiUpbore  belong  to 
lolled  group,  the  plcurodirou*.  while  tl 
are  cryptodlrou*.    Abi>  Chritmidet.  CMuum. 
2.  [Used  as  a  singular.]    Same  as  Chehne,  L 
chelonian  (ke-16'm-an),  a.  and  it.    [<  CheUiHia 
+  -iih.]   I.  n.  Of.jiertaitiiiiR  to,  or  naving  the 
eharacteni  of  the  Chelonia ;  testudinnto. 

Jl.  «.  One  of  the  Chelonia  or  Tatwiinata  ;  a 
turtle  or  tortoise. 

chelonid,  chelonlid  (kel'o-nid,  ke-16'ni-id),  n. 
A  tortoise  of  the  family  Chctonida: 

Chelonidse,  Cheloniidae  (ke-lon'i-de,  kel-o-ni'- 
i-de),  it.  p).  [NL.,  <  Chelonc,  Chdonia,  "J,  + 
-ttfVr.]  Afamily  of  marine  Chclonia,  having  the 
fore  limbs  longer  than  the  hind,  and  converted 
into  paddles  or  flippers  for  swimming  by  the 
union  and  webbing  of  the  digits;  the  sea-tur- 
tles, or  turtles  proper.  II.  type  I.  the  genu*  CKitont  beak''uke«  th» 
orfAWo.ua.conUUd.igtl.ewecll  turtle (t\  midland  the    ,onu  ul  broad,  ncahy  lip*. 


the  _ 

nuniberx,  Uiough  It  to  of 
a  third  of  all  inch  Ions. 

f.    [NL.,  <  Chelura 
i 

ab- 
dominal segments  united,  and  much  modified 
abdominal  limbs;  the  wood-sliriinps.  They  bore 
tunneU  beneath  the  •urfaco  of  wbnvorgcd  wood,  ami  nr» 
nearly  aa  deatructlve  to  timber  a»  the  .hip- worm. 

n.   An  obsolete  form  of  chela1, 


HL\l\U.      I  UP  J  Oil  7  in  Ijiiuuiui.  -  »—  .......  „  —  •   —         -  IU*  DKUIV  **»|  lunii,  ua  vn-  —  -     »         .     - ,  ,  <T"    I  t~ 

nlvorou*  and  prrdaUiry,  hut  the  true  lund-tortoMc.  are    a  thiol  of  an  inch  Ions.  .  ,,.  ,    ^  mussel,  <  Gr.  X'H"I,  a  yawning.  »  8ue,1i  «  cockle, 

mainly  herblvirou*.  There  are  over  K»  »|-el«,  among  (JheluridaS  (kf-lu'ri-dfl),  ».  pf.    TNL.,  <  Chtlura  mu»"  %  *  »  >  *  .0,m(, .  ^ 

tlKinaf..wi(ttrantje.mea,a.tl.et-.it<iUc.of  Oie  dalapogo.  +  .)(,a.  i  A  family  of  ttmphipods,  represented  »'  «  r«,^V  <11'  '  „„.,',..  M,u.|  f  ...i-.-.r 
r^XVtt'ti         VW^&^   Hy  the  inns  l^B|  .^^1 of  the  „b-  A  ^  ^  ^  '°*,Wttt 


Mo»t  of  tlx.  ineclea  It  happetieth  often,  I  eonfeaae,  that  a  lohater  hath  the 
a  peculiar  ol.f  fa.h.    (M»  or  ureal  elaw  of  one  aide  loniter  then  th.  otjier.  but 

OholydjB  !kel'i-d6),  n.ul.  Bamo  as  ChrlgiUd/r. 
Ohelydids  ike-lid'i^le),  ».J>1.  [NL.  (properly 
aUBftdm\  <  <:kelf$  +  -«te.]  A  family  of  plen- 
rodirous  Chc- 
Itmia,  typified 
by  the  genus 
TAW**.  Ttw 
head  to  md  com- 
pletely ntrar- 
tile,  and  UmiiL-h 
dvprra«<d;itha> 
very  large  tern- 
rnirnl  niiucle*. 
and  U  covered 
wiUi  wtt  akin, 
which  oil  the 


XKwJuul  Secrton  er  SkuU  o*  Turtle  tc^lm  mUti\  inowbs 
miUmrnf  1««M>  in  »l!o,  »l«li  i-H  "r>l  cU:Im  noiUI  netvrn.  »ml  Oic 
f..il.Miv  ftO,  lo-iMCLlplMI  ;  /•*'.  n»tW-;(  «l|»™ac- 

apltili  HI.  h.«Mi^ir<D«l :  PS.  t.ej|ih-nf..1 ;  .(».  ^is*e"«"j  «, 


mala.  In  the  renrnentallve  of  the  family. 
Ch'trfultr,  rAe/uow/ir. 

chelydoid  {kel'i-doid),  a.  and  n.  rProperly 
rhelffonl.  <  I  litljfg  +  -oid.    Cf.  dtrtoid'.]   1.  n. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Chtlttdida, 
Also  chclgoid,  cMoid. 
EL  «•  A  tortoise  of  the  family  Chtljfdidtr. 
It  limy  be  Mien  from  thui  list  that  no  C*e/(Klo»J  paaaea 

northward  beyond  the  Wlunu»  of  Panama.   

GunoW,  Encye.  Uril..  XX.  471. 

Ohelydra  (kel'i-dril),  ».   [NT*..  <  Or. 
an  amphibious  serpent,  also  n  kind  of  tortoise.] 
Th©  typical  genus  of  the  fumily  Chelydrida.  ' 


pmreul  lj  I 
tr.i,'-:,  K. 


ha»k'«  Mll  turtle  (C.  iw/Vn'ouMV  Another  Icadliur  form 
la  Uie  li^merh.  ad,  Cauuana  (or  TAafoneacArfiw)  reiirrru 
Konucrl)  the  /lernia(oeAefu»  (or  .N>A.«riri»>  con'aeni  w»« 
referred  hy  «ome  to  the  family,  but  It  haa  Ions  been  unl- 
venudly  iaolnted  an  the  repn  w  nUtlve  of  a  very  distinct 
faintly  (£>rniMi/acnWieVf/e  or  SptHtr-rittvliry,  anil  even  "un- 
order (.4<Aeco>).  Tbe  itreeu  turtle  ami  the  lomcerlumd  are 
known  to  hytnidlw,  thi^  pmweny  heinu-  known  to  the  Itoh- 
emien  aa  the  l»iwt*rtl  turtle,  and  haviiur  the  scientific  name 
of  l'u<Wfc«<ii«  tewof.  Hie  group  la  the  H»ni«  aa  Kiiertla 
(which  ace).    See  turtle. 

Ohelonides  (ke-lou'i-d«»),  it.  pi.  [XL,  (Swain- 
sou,  1839),  i  f'Mosf.]    Same  as  <  h<  f-/»w,  1 

Chelonil  (ko-16'ni-l),      pi.    1.  Same  as 
(onto-,  1.— 2.  A  Sllbonler  of 
prising  all  the  land  and  fresh-vuter 
Oppcl;  .l«rt*iLr. 

Cheloniid"*,  «.  pi.    Hee  Cttcl<>nid<r. 
chelonite  <ki-r<Vnlt),  n.   [NL.,  <  Or.  x^>u'i,  « 

tortoise,  +  -ite-.]   A  name  of  certain  fossil  sea- 

urcluns  of  the  family  Cidaridtr. 


•ergienlina  l»  tlie  common  anapper  or  anapptue-tortle  of 
America.  Al*>  C'Aefi/ilura.  See  cut  umter  alligator  ter- 
rapin. 

Ohelydrads  (ko-lid'nt-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
I'heijfdra  +  -ad<r.]  A 'group  of  eryptodlrous 
tortoises  in  (Tray's  system,  including  th©  fAo 
lydrida  and  the  'Cino»trr»idce  of  other  authors. 
Onelydridn  (ke-lid'rl-<le),  n.  pi.  LXL.,  <  <  s«- 
iyr(r<t  +  -irfrr.J  A  family  of  tortoises,  tvpifled 
by  the  genus  Ckclgdm,  having  a  long  tail,  large 
non-retr««tile  head,  and  ft  lotigneck.  it  embrace.* 
the  two  larsert  (reah-water  chelonlana  of  til*  Tntled  State., 
the  aiiapplns-turtle  (CAWirdro  »erj»rtt/iiifl)  anil  the  iillieii- 
tor-tartle  (.lf*-ir<A<l|M  lacxrtina\.    Al»o  apelled,  lllll^ol>- 

rh,  Oheiydrinsa  (kel-i-.1ri'ne).  ».  pf.   [NL,,  <  cke- 
,\     Wra  +  -imt.]    A  subfamily  of  tortoises,  typi- 
'    ned  by  the  genus  <  helydra :  same  as  the  family 
I  hrlydridtr. 

helydrold  fkel'iMiroid),  a.  and  «.    [<  Vhelydra 
+  -oirf.]    L  "■  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
Chett/drida: 
It  ».  A  member  of  tho  family  Chrlgdrida-, 


chemical 

Cheme  (ke'me),  r>.    fLL.  chrMe,  )^.  riemg,  « 
measure  for  liquids,  L.  chema  (j  JJfflp  »  gaping 
mussel, 
a  measure, 
ckimm, 

35  grains  troy, 
chemlc  (kem'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Also  recently 
chemick,  early  mod.  K.  chimic,  rhiiHiet.  chymic, 
chgmiek;  ufter  F.  ckimiquc  =  S11.  quimico  =  Pg. 
It.  chimieo,  <  ML.  'chemicus,  'chimiftM,  <  chimia, 
chemistry:  see  ehcmn,  alchemy.)  1.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  chemistry  (or,  formerly,  to  alchemy ) : 
same  as  cs«t»tio3/,but  now  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

Analyala  In  carried  into  everything.  Even  lleity  I.  niib- 
jected  to  eacmie  teaU.      LurnU,  Kire*ld<i  Travel.,  p.  lt». 

The  wicked  broth 
Coufinwl  th«  cAnniui  labour  of  the  blood. 

Tennyrrm.  Lneretioa. 

2t.  ImiUtivo  ;  adulterated ;  not  th©  genuine 

thing.    Boe  nJtJiffiMjf,  3. 

World.  Ihon-rt  a  tralbir;  thou  ha.t  nUiup  d  thy  haat 
And  cAy™«  metal  wUh  great  C»«.r>  face 

iinartee.  F.nihleiu.,  IL 

II.  n.  If.  A  chemist  or  an  alchemist. 

Chimieh,.  |It.  1.  a  aUWUM  or  an  alchlmUt.  Fl.^h,. 
2.  In  bleaching,  a  dilute  solution  of  ehlorid  of 
lime. 

of  lime  U  seuerally  termed  cAcmiWf  In  the  dye. 
.  There  U  the  danger  of  rotting  the  cloth  w  hen 
cAcNiiei-  U  employed. 

W.  Crooket,  Dyeing  and  l  allco.printing.  p.  V>. 
Blue  chemlc.  Ssiuo  «a  'Acinic  Una  (which  ace.  under 
Hut,  11.).  ... 

chemlc  (kem'ik),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fArmirtrtf, 
ppr.  chemlcking.  [<  chrmic,  «..  2.]  lu  blench- 
ing, to  steep,  as  cotton  goods,  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  thlorid  of  lime  iu  stone  vats,  the  liipior 
being  pumped  up  and  strained  through  the 
goods  until  the  action  is  complete, 
chemical  (kem'i-kal),  n.  and  w.  [Karlier  chym- 
ical;  <  chemic  +  See  clirmi*try.]  I.  a.  1. 
Pertaining  to  chemistry:  as,  a  chemical  experi- 
UK-nt. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  phenomena  with 
which  chemistry  deals  and  to  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  regulated;  accordant  with  the  laws  of 
chemistry. 

Not  only  do  worm,  aid  Indirectly  in  Uie  rAaiafeaJ  4M» 
tcsratioii  of  rucks,  but  there  lag^Hxl  reason  t<>  lwJicve  that 
they  likewiw  act  III  a  direct  and  u,„li»nlcnl  manner  mi 
the  .mailer  particle..     Oanrin,  VqieUble  Mould,  p.  Jto. 

Also  chemic. 
Chemical  acctlflcatlon.    Sec  accfincafw'Ti.  — Chemi- 
cal action.    >••>•  o.  fi.  iv—  Chemical  amnlty.  elec7 
tlve  atnntly,  name*  formerly  i««d  for  dieail 
Implying  a  property  inherent  in  atom.  * 
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atoma  with  which  to  nnite,  or  of  preferring  one  com 
tion  to  anotlHT.— Chemical  analysis,  the  moduli. 
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mv  unsof  lliefamilvf  .ttaruitr.  chelydron (k,l'i-lron\ n.   [NL.; < Ur.>/>^W 

Ohelonobatr«^(ke-lo'no-bo-trn  U+),n.pt:  "SS^ylra.]  A  turtle  of  the  genus  Chclydra 


[NL.,  <  Or.  xS2i%  tortoise, '+  ,ldr^i,w,"a  frog.] 
Same  as  .vsiirit*. 

chelonography  (kei-6-nog'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Or.  x\- 
'/bivr,,  a  tortoise,  +  -yixt^ia,  <  jodaniJ',  write.]  A 
treatise  on  turtles;  a  description  of  elielonians. 

chelonologist  (kel-6-nol'6-jutt  ),  n.  [<  chelonol- 
«<7¥  +  -M.I    One  versed  in  the  study  of  tho 

chelonology  (kel-A-nol'6-ji),  11.    [<  Or.  v/aw!, 
a  tortoiso,  +  .>„;«,,  <  «?r/i. speak:  see  -0/0 
That  branch  of  zoology  which  relates  to 
chclonians  or  tortoises. 

Chulouura  (kel^i-tiu'rS),  n.  [NL,  <  Or.  jf>.<jv«, 
tortoise,  +  ot  (X)'.  tail.f  Same  as  Chelydra. 

Ghelophora  (ke-loPo-rft),  it.  pi.  [NL..  <  Or. 
XI''/,  ft  hoof,  elaw,  talon.  +  -^oriof,  -bearing,  < 
opii'=  K.  fcnir1 . ]    A  series  of  deeiduutc  nam- 


or  some  related  genus ;  an  alligator-tortoise 
Chelyetea  (ke-li'e-tez),  s.  [NL.,  <  Or.  At^-'Tj  * 
tortoisc,+  ( f)  /rr,v;,  a  kinsman,  neighbor.]  The 
tvpieal  genus  of  mites  of  the  family  Chcltfctida. 
Chelyetida  (kel-i-et'i-do \  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chc- 
litcie*  +  -irfrt-.]  A  family  of  mites,  with  tho 
skeleton  composed  of  sclerites  embedded  in  a 
soft  skin,  stigmata  near  the  rostrum,  and  legs 
of  flvo  joints,  tho  first  pair  being:  tactile  organs. 

They  are  remarkable  lor  the  ■  niimuly  devcloi««l 

ami  .harp  centrum,  well  »intc*i  (or  plunging  Into  ttwlwdy 
ot  their  victims  U|aili  wIkm."  Juice,  they  hiiImUI.  The  talc 
lly  coiilain.  iiTclatory  .|hv <l»,  audi  a.  Velvet-'  t*irtuit> 
wm.  C.  A./cc..,«/.,«..  etc.,  which  it  ha.  been  .liowu  are 
•trit  tly  piinmltb  .  «lth.a»gh  with  a  form  of  iiarsaltl.m  ii"t 
contemidal.  it  ill  Van  llcnolen  ■  chii**incatl..n,  namely,  n 
panisltl.m  Lcncfli'lal  to  Uie  bet,  aa  the  gue«t  live.  U1N.I1 

liter  [mra.lte.  which  are  injurious  t>.  tlo-  li.at.  JgVA.iW. 


mals  with  »  7.ot,ary  ^nta?^^cT tlM  Ohelyida itke-ll^le).  n.,^  tewtW* 
orilcrs  1'ndMariden  and  Uyracuidta.  Tlie  word  l» 

aearcely  Oval,  etcet.t  to  dl.tllig.iuh  theae  two  ohler.  .-.,1- 
l.  ctlvely  from  tbe  t',icmf.,cir,  all  thrw  forming  the  Z"""- 
pfaerntaUa. 

Chelsea  porcelain.  See  porcelain-. 
Chelura  (ke-lu'rfl),  s. 


A»vtllen.t  1 1  krtmrm  tere***m,  \ 

S^gT.11.-' 

U.S. 


chelyilget,  m.    An  old  form  of  letting, 
chelyofd  (kel'i-oid),  it.   The  proper  form  of 

eh*  Ftidaid. 

Ohelyoida  (kel-l^)l'de),  n.  pi.    Same  as  CivCfjf- 

(Nl,.,  <  Or.  rv*.  daw,  cnci'JrB  (kel'is),  M.    [<  Gr.  Xaee,  a  tortoise,  a 
+  mod,  tail.]    A   jWi  the  constellation  Lyra.    Cf.  ( rAcfrnw.]  1. 

The  ancient  Greek  lvre:  90  calliil  because  first 
made  of  bBttoise-sliill. —  2.  Li  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  ft  lute  or  viol. — 3.  [cap.'] 
[NL.]  A  ger.us  of  tortoises,  the  type  of  the  fam- 
ily Chctvditla.  containing  only  one  species,  ''. 
m'aUimala  or  (".  timhrtala.    See  maUimala,  and 


genus  of  amphi- 
pod  cruHtacean*!, 
typical  of  the 
fiiiiiily  Chiiurida 
or  wood-shrimps, 
r.  lerrbmuM  gmv«« 


and  u  one  of    cut  I 


complex  budlc*  Into  tbeir  . 
Utive  or  <|ilantltttUre.  Vualllallv 
Uie  determination  of  the  comiHim 
■pecta  their  nature,  and  without  1 
pruportlona.  t/aantltatlve  annlyu. 
ralnaUoii  of  Uie  relative  proportion,  of  tin 
Chemical  black,  bronie.  ta'W,ici,|.i<  »<f  Chemical 
Cliange  aa  dl.tingili.hed  from  i-Apwuf  c*.ii.  ic,  a  change 
which  cte«te.y»  the  |.l<  ntltr  of  the  latwtance  idfccteil.  A 
phyidcal  change  I.  liiaiilte»ted  without  lima  of  identity  by 
Uie  sabatanrv.  Thu.,  a  iua«  of  cop|«r  may  be  reduced 
to  line  parti,  hn.  drawn  Into  wire,  ni.  lte.1  and  cast  Into  lie 
got.  or.  barged  with  electricity,  without  hwiiiglta  Identity 
aa  copper  Hut  If  copper  I.  put  Into  nitric  a.  1*1.  It  dissolve* 
mid  U  converted  Inlo  niMither  mUtan.  e.  mptier  nitrate. 
The  copper  In  coli.ei|lieilre,  h:l»  hot  it>  i.lel,tit>.  and  ha. 

undergone  a  chemlcnk  hang*-  —  Chemical  combination, 
the  intimate  union  hy  chemical  force  of  too  or  iih.iv  ele- 
nienta  or  couipoiiud.  to  form  a  new  compound  .im*  nng  in 
propcrUeo  f  tvua  tl  titer  of  lt»  eoii.tltunil  It  .Hriera 

from  wiecAuoicrif  i^.tmiiy  in  that  each  ehlm-nt  ol  a  ctiem. 
leal  rumldnatlon  II"  a  certain  ftxc.l  and  Invariable  ram- 
billing  pm|M.rtlon,  wherea.  a  Inl.turv  of  Mlti.tancc.  can 
bo  made  with  varjlnc  ainounta  of  It*  Ingredient*.  In  a 
mechanic*!  mixture  the  particle*  ..(each  ol  it.  ingredient* 
can  usually  he  Identified  and  separated  by  am  luuilcal 
llleamt;  In  a  chelnicid  cxmihlnatlon  the  c.  imlltnt  lll.  ate 
to  Mended  that  they  cannot  t»^  ldcntllle.1  lliiu,  It  •  l.lo- 
rin  and  hvdn>gen  ga.  *im  intvcd  in  an)  doited  propor- 
tion, the  chl.irin  iu  the  mixture  will  lie  evident  hy  it*  char- 
a^tcri.ttcoilor  and  odor.  Hat  if  thi.  me.  hiinhal  mixture 
i>  expoMxl  to  .living  light,  «  chemical  o«mbliiatH>n  take* 
place  rapidly  lietween  the  two  g*..-..  with  .  Vollltlim  of 
lieat.  Tnejr  combine,  however,  only  In  exactly  r*|U*l  vol- 
luue..  and  if  an  excesa  of  either  l»  i.re»ent  it  niiialn*  un- 
cuni.uicd.  In  the  ne«  cotiipoiiml,  hyditMhhvric  acid, 
cliloiin  cannot  l«e  detectwl  l.y  either  color  or  .inell,  mir 
be  l~datiNl  except  I")  do  mical  mean..  -  Chemical  dc- 
cumpoiltton,  the  nepunillon  by  chemical  tone  of  the 
component  |urt*of  hodlo  from  one  niiothrr.  or  tli*  1 — 

tloi    ■•  •«.)•»  ■■  into  ill  Ir  elel  11'  *t 
a  ■ytuhulle  expre»lon  11  ~  I  to  rvprv.cnt  a  ch 
lion.   The  reai^iiK  "r  Ih.II.-i  vihich  niter  Into  the  reiic- 

t        form  Uve  left-hand  memlier  of  tlie  npiatKHi.  and  the 

rcultaiita  of  Ihe  reaction  form  the  rlght  hnml  immlier. 
Tliu..  the  fact  that  calcium  ehlorid  and  ««liiuii  .■•.r>K.ii»te 
wlien  linmght  higether  hi  wdntlon  react  on  1 
forming. -.1.  Iiimcarl. mate  and  xalliiiD  chloiid.  I 
by  Uie  following  equation  : 

fal'lj  +  S»i<1S  "  Wx^l  +  SS*<1. 
Thi.  is  a  Irue  <a|U*Uon  in  the  algebraic  *«ii»t. 
value  of  the  two  mi-mi.  n  l»  the  .ame.  -on- 
IndeidriKtlhle,  nothlns  i»  lo«t  In  the  reactlo 
weight*  of  caleium  ehlorid  and  Milium  iarl«.natc 
~i  at  MM  ' 
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chemical 

we  Ik  hi*  of  the  re»tilt*uit  calcium  carbonate  nnd  todluni 

eWorld.  -  Chemical  equivalent,  exUn^rulaiier,  fer- 
ment. Are-engine,  etc  Swj  Uie  noun*.—  Chemical 
force,  Uie  force  widen  MniU  tow. tier  toe  annua  In  a 
nM>levtt)e,  and  chqma  chemical  change*  when  <.!*»inr.llar 
molecule*  are  hnmgtjt  within  the  Hihrre  of  tu  acUofi  un- 
der proper  condition*.—  Chemical  formula,  a  imubti.tc 
exi>reMion  wed  U>  repment  the  composition  of  a  atib- 
•tance  In  the  formula*  now  jrnieraUy  ailofilcM.  hf  chetu- 
Ut*  each  elementary  aubetaiioe  U  Indicated  hy  the  first  let 


947 

battlements,  and  Affording  means  of  oommnni- 
cation  between  towers  ana  bastion*,  in  (h«  ear- 
IUt  nun  the  lyatem  of  defense  adopted  Involved  almost 
complete  separation  of  each  tower  or  putt  from  Ml*  other*, 
•  I  by  each  of  the**.; 


cheng 


•ration  of  each  tower  or  putt  t 
■iiiitr-rvmlt  »M  tat*rve|rtcd  li] 
the  low*  of  many  fortrrate*.  a 
tin  up  the  defender*  In  thdr 


■I 


often  shutting  up  L. 
The  cattle*  of  tin-  fourteenth  c 
defect,  the  tUmiu-dt  t 


Isolated  po.1*. 
i  free  from  thU 


■  wrttte 


trr  or  Ictten  of  it 
to  express  the  iXN 
are  arranged  togt 
mall  nutultere  al 
low  (tuanellmes,  l 
dtcatlmt  how  nt* 
eoiup^iitd  Thai 
mean 

lag  the  compound  wat 
atnia  tkalmm),  1  at  hf 


II 


nl  h\ 


illed  IU  chemical  symbol ;  and 
the  clement*.  Uietr  symbols 
denotlug  a  single  atom,  and 
fter  a  tymbol  and  a  little  he- 
i  always,  above)  the  line.  In- 
f  the  element  exist  In  the 
1  atom  of  hydrogen ;  Hjtl 
IrrHEcn  united  with  1  of  oxygen,  forni- 
K  HO  mean*  1  atom  of  potas* 
:en,  and  1  of  oxygen,  forni- 
Ing  the  compound  potassium  hydrate;  and  au  on.  if  a 
number  U  ii*aee*l  at  the  beginning  of  the  formula.  It 
multiplies  the  entire  formula  like  an  algebraic  coefficient ; 
Una*.  111'/)  meant  2  part*  or  2  molecule*  of  water.  So, 
too,  a  amall  nuiul*- r  placed  after  a  parenthesis  multlplkw 
the  portion  Included:  thut.  ra^fFOih  denote*  3  ahum 
of  calcium  oombinod  with  2  enulralcnt*  of  the  radical 
Pi  >4.  forming  trlcaleium  phosphate  or  bone  pboaphate. 
Chemical  formula*  are  of  two  land*,  rmuirwtl  and  ration- 
al. An  empirical  formula  cxpeeaaea  simply  Uie  relative 
number  of  atom*  of  the  elementa  preaent ;  a  rational  for- 
mula expresses  not  only  the  relative  number  of  atoms,  hot 
also  some  conception  of  the  mode  of  union  of  the  atoms, 
the  group*  of  radical*  contained  In  the  substance,  the 
class  to  which  it  belong*,  etc.  Thus.  Uie  empirical  for- 
mula of  acetic  acM  to  lgH*<»a,  Ita  rational  formula  (CH.-, 
IXI.OH)  Indicate*  that  It  may  be  regarded  at  made  up  of  the 


i  methyl  (t:H  j),  carhonyl  (CUV.  ami  hydroryl  (Oil) 
and  *■  suggests  to  the  rhcmltt  many  of  It*  properties  and 
reactions. 


i"  suggo'i*  hi  ute  rneniut  many  oi  lis  prom-mr*  alio 
Hon*.   See  ifmphie  /armula  under  yrnjuW.—  Chem- 
harmonloon,  hygrometer     See  the  iMwna.— 
nlcal  kinetic*,  the  adeuce  which  treats  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  bodies  or  *y»tem*  of  lodies  when  chi  ' 
*  in,     Chemical  match.  Sew 


of  cb< 

toe 


IT,  paper  used  or  suitable  for  use  in  the 
leraiitry,  a*  litmus  paper,  etc.    Chemical  rays  Of 
spectrum.  See  r,«^r«,«.    chemical  static*,  the 

ice  which  treat*  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  cbeni 
of 


by  a 


cmical,  a.,  + 


IL      A  Bubstanee 

tifie  or  economic  use  fas, 
chemicals. 

chemicaled  (kem'i-kald),  a. 
-etf8.]  Treated  or  impregnated  with  chemicals. 
[Rare.] 

Washing  compound*  nnd  ftoap  recommended  to  be  used 
in  cold  water  .  .  .  are  highly  eAemirafof. 

Harper  t  Mag.,  LXIX-  S. 

chemically  (kem'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  a  chemical 
manner ;  according  to chemical  principles ;  in 
a  chemical  sense;  by  a  chemical  process  or 
operation:  as,  a  rhrmimlly  active  substance; 
a  surface  chemically  clean. 

chemick,  a.  and  it.    See  cJiemic. 

chtjmico-algebralc  (kem'i-ko-al-je-bra'ik),  a. 
Kentting  at  once  to  the  modern  theory  of  chem- 
istry (valency,  bonds,  etc.)  and  to  the  alge- 
braical theory  of  invariants  and  othor  concom- 
itants. 

chemico-«lectric  (kem'i-ko-e-lek'trik),  n.  De- 
pending on  electric  activity  produced  by  chotui- 

ik),  «• 
.rhemi- 

cut,  ehemic"  +  Or.  Jptfm,  write.]"  A  <liagram 
representing  tho  constitution  of  a  chemical 
substance  by  moans  of  Immls  connecting  8>-m- 
bols  of  the  atoms.    See  bonift,  11. 
chemicotechnictl  (kom'i-ko-tek'ni-kal),  a. 


chemicogalvanic  (kem'i-k6-gal-van 
Same  as  chrmico-c  Ire  trie. 
chemicograph  (kem'i-ko-graf ), ».  _[<  NT, 


in  UK-hnical  applies 
:  as,  the  chemimtrch 


tions  of  ehemic 
niral  industries, 
chemics  (kem'iks).  ».  [PI.  of  cAw'Site;  see  -ir». 
Cf.  Sp.  ijuimica  =  Pg.  It.  chimiea  (<  NL.  'chimi- 
ea ),  chemics,  chemistry,  prop.  fern,  of  the  adj. : 
see  ckemic,  a.  and  n.J  Chemistry;  chemical 
phenomena.  [Kare.] 

The  law*  of  Orarilation,  .statics  Acoustic*,  Cioni'o. 
etc..  etc.,  .  .  .  these  are  all  reducible  to  numerical  lan- 
guage. DoartlinaH,  Creative  Week.  p.  310. 

chemiglyphic  (kem-i-glif'ik).  a.    [<  chrmHr) 

+  (Jr.  -j'tt^in;  engrave,  +  -ic.]    Engraved  by 

chemical 
chemin  de 

ronde  (K.  pron. 

she  -  mau    d*  - 

rtnd'),  h.  [F.: 

rkemin,  road, 

St/v/ieTfli  miUt. 

«rch.,  a  continu- 
ous frxitway  up- 
on the  top  of  the 


tected    by    the  -355. 


tcrrupted,  so  that  the  gnninon  coubl  be  mussed  readily  at 
any  |»>lnt. 

chemise  (she-mez'),  n.  [<  F.  ckemite,  <  Lit. 
ramwia,  MLT  camisa,  a  shirt,  a  thin  dress :  seo 
eamis,  which  is  the  older  form,  with  the  more 
general  sense.]  1.  A  shift  or  undergarment 
worn  by  women;  a  smock. —  2.  A  short,  loose- 
fitting  gown  worn  by  women  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century. —  3.  In  fort.:  (a)  A 
wall  built  parallel  to  and  outside  of  tho  main 
wall  of  a  fortress,  or  concentric  with  and  sur- 
rounding a  tower,  intended  to  prevent  tho  ap- 
proach of  sappers  to  the  foot  of  the  main  de- 
fense. A  postern  In  the  latter  provide*  for  the  acces* 
of  defender*  to  the  chemise  and  of  their  retreat  in  case  It 

to  »tormed.  (ft)  The  space  between  tho  chemise- 
wall  and  the  main  work  which  it  protects,  some- 
times covered  with  a  penthouse  roof.— 4.  A 
sleeve  or  an  envolop  of  sheet-iron  placed  on  a 
mandrel  to  receive  the  coils  of  steel  ribbon  used 
in  making  shot-gun  barrels.  In  the  ltelgtan  Ine- 
rtia thtt  sleeve  remain*  to  hold  tltc  coil*  In  place  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  mandrel. 

6f.  Any  covering  or  envelop,  especially  one  of 
flexible  material,  as  the  parchment  bag  in  which 
seals  of  wax  were  inclosed.  -  Flre-chemlae ' ,  a  piece 
of  linen  cloth  steeped  In  a  compnelttroi  of  petroleum, 
camphor,  and  other  combustible  matter*,  formerly  used  at 
aea  bi  lire  »n  enemy  *  vessel.  Rectal  chemise,  wi  Instru- 
ment for  tamponing  the  rectum.  It  o  nii-.fi  of  a  large 
catheter,  the  end  uf  which  is  passed  through  Uie  middle 
of  one  or  mure  piece*  uf  cloth,  and  fastened.  It  1*  then 
Introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  the  spine  between  the 
catheter  and  It*  envelop  I*  packed  with  idcdget*  of  cMton. 
chemisette  (shem-i-zef),  a.  [F„  dim.  of  che- 
mmw.]  1.  A  garment  for  covering  the  neck, 
made  of  some  light  fabric,  as  lace,  muslin,  or 
cambric,  and  worn  under  a  waist,  especially  un- 
der one  cut  low  at  the  throat. —  2.  In  medieval 
fort.,  a  chemise  covering  a  very  small  part  of 
the  main  wall. 

chemism  (kem'ixm),  ».  l<  cheiHKical)  +  -ism.] 
Chemical  power,  influence,  or  effects. 

The  animal  organism  transfer*  tolar  heat  and  the  rAeiw- 
ism  of  the  food  (protoplasm)  to  correlated  amount*  at 

"  rdthc  Htte»t,*p.  \»>. 

chemist  (kein'ist),  a.  [Formerly  also  spelled 
chymitit  (=  F.  chimiste  =  Sp.  futniMfa,  etc.); 
short,  for  nhhtmM,  alchvmut :  see  alchemist, 
and  cf.  ■  ».]    If.  An  alchemist. 

The  starving  cAcmisf  In  hi*  golden  view* 
Supremely  bleat        Pupe,  Essay  on  Han,  II.  969. 

2.  A  person  versed  in  chemistry;  one  whose 
business  is  to  make  chemical  examinations  or 
investigations,  or  who  is  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tions of  applied  chemistry. —  3.  Loosely,  one 

who  deals  in  drugs  and  medicines  Chemist 

and  druggist,  in  tlreat  Britain,  one  who  ti  rcfriatrm! 
a*  such  miller  the  act  of  July  ,11st.  In;-,  relating  to  the 
aalo  of  poison*.  I'hesnist*  and  druggist*  are  cligtlde  as 
member*  of  the  l'liarmaceutL-al  Society,  but  lire  not  en- 
titled to  a  place  (hi  the  register  us  pharmaceutical  chemuta. 
-  Pharmaceutical  chemist,  a  pereon  acquainted  with 
the  chemistry  I  drugs;  one  engaged  In  the  practice  of 
chemistry  in  Ita  relation  to  pharmacy;  In  tlreat  ltritaln, 
a  person  who,  after  passing  an  examination  In  Ijitln, 
noOuiy,  materia  mcdicit.  and  pharmaceutical  and  general 
chemiHtry.  with  oilier  connate  mibjecta,  1s  I'glstenr*!  aa 
such  by  the  llianiraci-utlcal  Sodety  of  (Ireat  lirttaln. 

chemisticalt  (ke-mis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  chcmint  + 
-i<v«/.]    Kelating  to  chemistry.  Burton. 

chemistry  (kem'is-tri),  ».  [Also  recently  chg- 
nttxtry,  by  aplieresis  for  earlier  alchrmixtru,  al- 
chumuttr/i;  now  regarded  as  <  chemist  +  -ry: 
sue  cAfwiwf,  alchemy,  and  alchemutry.  Other 
names  for  the  science  are  chemics  and  chemy : 
see  these  words.]  The  science  of  the  compo- 
sition of  material  things  and  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  in  consequence  of  changes  in 
their  ultimate  composition.  it  regard*  all  «jh- 
•tniKvs  as  made  up  uf  atom*  ('•  ••  it(i.i«i  which  are  Imllvls- 
Iblc  and  h»v,-  certain  iiiicluuighig  i-nrpcrtlra.  An  elemen- 
tary  MilMtano-  consist*  of  umujo  of  dumb-ally  iuiile.1 
atom*  of  the  uinie  kind ;  a  c.mi|ioiind  sulMtaiu-e,  of  gniup* 
of  dicnileally  nmtd  atonwol  twoor  more  different  kinds. 
All  romi.iund  tnhttuirea,  and  inust  dr 


merit  of  ehemUtry  which  has  direct  and  Intimate  relations 
to  the  medical  aft,  including  physiological  and  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry.— Metalltirglc  chemistry.  See  uwf- 
allurrrie.-  Organic  chemistry,  tor mcrly  defined  aa  the 
titotry  of  those  substance*  which  arc  the  products  of 
,1  force,  which  are  produced  by  organised  being*,  but 
cannot  lie  artificially  prepared;  but  *ince  many  <if  tlieru 
have  been  X'rcpareo  In  the  tatN>ratorr  from  inorganic 
matcrlala,  the  terra  ha*  bait  It*  original  meaning,  and  ia 
now  applied  to  the  cheraiatry  of  all  the  carbon  com. 
|H>uiida.  Phynlologlcal  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of 
the  tissue*  and  function*  of  animals  and  plant*. —  Prac- 
tical chemistry,  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  the 
arts ;  Uie  preparation  of  chemical  compound*,  their  analy- 
sis, and  their  use  111  art*  and  luanufactiim.  AUo  called 
uviWurt  cArMiafry.— Theoretical  chemistry,  the  study 
of  the  general  laws  governing  chemical  action,  and  of  tlw-u* 
bearitiKon  the  theories  of  matter.— Thermal  chemistry, 
or  therm o-chemlstry,  treat*  of  the  phenomena  and  law* 
of  tire  development  and  disappearance  .;  heat  induced  by 
chemical  reaction*, 
chemitype  (kom'i-tip),  ».  [<  chemical)  +  tyi*.] 
A  process  for  obtaining  casts  in  relief  from  en- 
gravings. A  poll*h«d  rim:  plate  Is  covered  with  an 
etching-ground,  on  which  the  design  is  etched  with  a 
point  and  blttm  in  with  dilute  ao.ua  fortla.  The  etdilng- 
gmund  i»  then  remm  ed,  ami  every  particle  of  Ibe  acid  w  ell 
cleaned  oB.  The  plate  to  covered  w  Ith  lUlug*  of  a  fmlhle 
metal,  and  heated  until  the  metal  has  melted  and  nibsl 
the  eagravine.  When  cold  it  la  *eni|ied  away  to  the  level 
of  the  tine  plate  in  such  a  manlier  that  hoik-  of  It  remains 
except  what  has  entered  the  engraved  lines.  The  plate 
I*  next  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  weak  solutliwi  of 
muriatic  acid ;  and,  as  the  one  of  these  metal*  to  negative 
and  the  other  positive,  the  rtnc  alone  i*  cnten  away  by  the 
add,  so  that  the  fusible  metal  which  ha*  entered  the  hol- 
low* of  the  engraving  I*  ldt  In  relief,  and  may  lie  printed 
from  in  a  prea*.  rhemitype  to  particularly  adapted  for 
Uie  pmdudton  of  map*. 

chemitypy  (kem'i-U-pi),  ».  Same  as  rAfmify|«-. 

chemolysls  (ke-mol'i-sis),  ».  [<  rAe»i(ic)  +  tir. 
>iir<f,  solution,  <  ?.i*n>,  solve]  The  analysis  or 
separation  of  a  compound  into  its  constituent 
parts  by  ehemical  means;  chemical  analysis. 

chemolytlc  (kem-d-lit'ik),  a.  [As  eJiemoly.iu 
(-lyt-)  +  -ic.]  Of  or  ]>ertainiug  to  chemolysis, 
or  ehemical  analysis. 

chemosis  <krJ-mo'sis),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  xi>">>  a 
yawning,  gaping  (see  rhtmc),  +  -o*i*.J  In 
jmlhol.,  infiltration,  usually  inflammatory,  of 
Ibe  conjunctiva  aud  of  the  cellular  tissue  con- 
necting it  with  the  eyeball,  in  which  the  con- 
junctiva rises  up  to  a  considerable  height 
around  the  cornea.  Also  chymom*. 
ChemosmoBis  ikein-os-mo'sis),  m.  [<  ehem(ic)  + 
osmosis,  ]  Chemical  action  transmitted  t  hrough 
an  intervening  membrane,  as  parchment,  pa- 
•,  etc. 

"  *c  (kem-oa-mot'ik),  a.    [As  ch 
(-mot-)  +  -ic]    Pertaining  or  relating  to 
chemoamosis. 

chemy  (kem'i),  n.  [=  F.  chimie  —  Sp.  quimia  = 
G.  ehemic,  etc.,  chemistry.  <  >1L.  chimin,  al- 
chemy, the  same,  without  the  prefix  (orig.  art. ), 
as  alchimia,  alchemy :  see  alchemy.  Cf.  < " 
and  cAewiiirfry.]  Chemistry.  Dr.  G. 
htare.] 

Chen  (ken),  ».    [NL.  (Boie,  1822).  <  Or.  xv1'  = 
L.  an»er  =  K.  1700JC,  q.  v.]    A  genus  of  A«»c- 
snow-geese.   The  lainell.e  ..!  the  bill  .re 
by  reason  of  the  dlvcract.ee  »f  the  clge.  of 


w  of  chemically  united  atom*  w 
I  .1  h  ri,  ileen'iel  as,  vaetl.  I  


slllnn  and  properties  us  the 
.  and  is  the  smallest  mast  into  which  the 
•  ran  Is.  divided  without  losing  It*  Identity.  The 
_   s-s,  and  chWtsof  dkai«|f*  In  Hit-  kliol.ainl  the  nun. 
beriuid  arrangement,  of  atoms  within  the  molecule  are  the 
"  rot  the  science,  .seccn^.i.icn/,— Agrlcultu 
See  aynmltumt 


the  mandible*  and  the  plumage  la  gem  rally  while,  with 
black  tip*  oil  the  wing*,  f  ht/)*rt*,f  nt  Inhabit*  north- 
erly region*  of  Uitl.  hcniitidieie*. 
chena(che'nji),  m.  [Ilind.]  A  fresh-water  iish 
of  the  family  ttiihiotr,ihnlitla>,  1  >,'bioec,>kalu* 
striata*,  found  especially  in  swamps  nnd  grassy 
tanks  in  India.  It  attains  a  lengtli  of  a  feet  or 
more. 

chenar-tree,  «.    See  chinnr-tree. 

chendl  (ehen'di),  n.    [E.  Ind.J    In  India,  a 

drink  made  of  the  fenuented  juice  of  the  date- 

jinlm.  Simm-iNiU. 

chenei,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  flit  fail, 
chenevixite  (shen'e.\ik-sitl,  «.    [After  the 
British  chemist  and  mineralogist  Kirliard  i'hen- 
rrix  ( 1771  -18,'tO).]    An  araeuiate  of  copper  aud 
iron,  <MM-iirring  massive,  of  a  diirk-greeu  color, 
(sluing  I.N.    Snme  as  iuImij. 
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chenille 

chenille  fshe-nel'),  n,  [F.,  lit.  a  caterpillar  (= 
Pr.  o<jii»/*rt),  prob.  <  L.  canieula,  a  little  dog. 
dim.  of  <m«m  (>  F.  ehien),  a  dog.  Cf.  ratrrpd- 
lar.]  1.  A  soft,  velvety  cord  of  silk  or  worst- 
ed, used  in  embroidery  and  for  fringe*  ami 
oilier  ornamental  parts  of  women'*  dreams 
etc. — 2.  A  name  for  Ihuun  rlrtjUHn,  one  uf  the 
red  marine  algte,  order  t'tttridnr.    See  itosy/i. 

A  beautiful  species  l'taryii  rlti/nn*-  known  to  lad)  col- 
lectors by  the  name  uf  thttxUU,  at  once  recognized  l#y  its 
long,  cylindrical,  branching  floods,  densely  fringed  with 
llrif  lake-colored  HUmeiiU.    Furivv,  Marine  ALpr.  p.  177. 

Chenille  carpet  See  «»rzw.  ■  Chenllls  cloth.  *  fabric 

made  with  a  fringed  alrkei.  thread  used  as  the  weft  In 
cocnlisnallon  with  wool  or  cotton.  A  fur -like  surface  is 
thus  produced,  whence  the  name.  -  Chenille  embroi- 
dery. *  kind  of  embroidery  in  which  rbenille  la  liaed  like 
thread  or  braid,  either  laid  upon  the  aurface,  aa  in  couch- 
ing, or  drawn  tliruiigh  tbe  material  with  the  needle :  in 
the  Latter  case  M  canvaa  with  la  rye  meshes,  or  perforated 
cardboard,  ia  commonly  used.  The  chenille  used  fur  tbe 
purpose  la  finer  than  tbe  onlinary  kind*  Chenille  lace, 
a  kind  of  lace  made  In  France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  *  ground  of  ailk  net  and  the  pattern  outlined  with 
line  chenille.  —  Chenille- needle,  a  needle  with  a  very 
lance  eye  ami  a  sharp  point,  used  for  making  chenille  cni- 
broidery.— Chenille  rollo,  a  twisted  ailk  chenille  still. 
cned  by  wire.  used  aa  an  edging  fur  glaaa  shades  and  for 
different  ornament*.  It  la  also  made  into  a  oof  I  cyliudri- 
ml  cord  used  In  rlctt  fringes, 
chenomorph  morf),  n.   One  of  tbe  Che- 

unmorphtr. 

OhenomorphsB  (ke-no-mAr'fe),  n.  pi.  [XL. 
(Huxley,  1807),  <  (Jr.  jijv,  =  K.  .ooosr,  +  fw,«^, 
form.]  The  duek  trilie  considered  as  a  prime 
division  of  dosmognathotts  earinate  birds  hav- 
ing the  same  technical  characters  as,  and  being 
conterminous  with,  the  family  Anatidcr. 

chenomorphic  (kc-no-mdr'ftk),  o.  [< 
■nor/<A<r  +  -»c]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Chcnomorpha  ;  anserine  or 
anatine;  lamelliroatral. 

chenopod  (ko'no-pod),  ».  A  plant  of  the  order 
ChenoptHfiacear. 

Chenopodiacese  (ko-no-po-di-a'sf-e),  n.  wt, 
[Nli..  <  Chc»<,p*«lium  +  -area.]  Anatural  order 
of  »|ietalous  exogena,  containing  abont  U0  gen- 
era and  400  species  of  more  or  less  succulent 
herbs  or  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to 
maritime  or  saline  localities  and  to  dry  desert 
regions.^  It  la^l|«^Tely^re|>re.ent«d  In  the  alkaline 

*  itftmSm.  'it 


[■  principal 

.Vtueif!!,  and  SttU\tl4t. 


cuaiuo|iulltan 
genera  are  CArmnuaJiiiin,  Atrial, 


chenopodiaceOTW  (ke-nrt-isfi-di-a'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  nat  ural  order  t  'h*noi«Mliamr, 
Chenopodid»  (k^v-ptxl'Ule)  n.  pi.    [NT,.,  < 
Chfuopiu  (-pint-)  +  -tdit:]    A  family  of  gastro-^ 
pods,  typified  by  the  genus  Chnoput :  synony- 
mous with  Aporrhmdtz. 

Cbenopodinm  (ke-no-p6'di-um),  n.    [KL.,  < 

Gr.  X*P',  =  E  fffMvrr,  -f  rrotf  (toci-)  =x  E.  foot."] 
The  typical  geuus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Chcnopodiaetxr.  It  U  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  rrgsiMis,  ami  includes  various  common  weeds, 
known  aa  omwe/iHiit,  juried*/,  i?ood-A*iii<7> Urncy,  etc.,  f re 
ij  it  ritlv  eaten  aa  greens  when  young.  Some  aromatic 
sjieclcs  are  used  in  medicine,  aa  the  Jerusalem  uak  (C 
AWrv-tl  anil  wormaceil  (C.  awbrotvtide*),  ami  tile  straw. 
lK-rrr  hllte  (C.  capilnttxm)  ia  aninetiniea  cultivated  un  at- 
count  of  Its  acarlel  frulL  C.  ifuimKt  ia  extensively  cut 
tivatetl  In  parts  of  South  America  for  its  seeds,  which  are 
an  article  of  food.  The  genua  is  now  made  t. .  include  the 
species  which  liavc  commonly  lieen  referred  to  lltilum. 
having  densely  clustered  flowera  wlUl  a  calyx  which  be 
f ■  .ni.-s  fleshy  and  colore.!  in  fruiL 

Chenopsis  (ki>-nop'»ls),  «.  [Nli.  (J.  Wnglcr, 
1H1I-.'),  <  Or.  ,r'/r,  =  E.  yvasr,  +  6^ir,  aspect,  ap- 
P'urance.]  A  genus  of  swans,  belonging  to 
the  family  AnaliiUr  and  subfamily  (.'gynimr.  ('. 
ntrtttns  is  the  well-known  black  swan  of  Aus- 
tralia.   Also  written  Ckcnopi*.    See  *«•«». 

Cheiiopus  (ke-no'pus),  n.  [\L.,  <  Gr.  ,r'>,  =  E. 
</.««(",  +  woi'x  (Twit.)  —  K.  /bet]  The  typical 
ceniis  of  VhrwipodititT :  same  as  Aporrhai*. 

Chenorhamphus  (ke-no-ram'fus),  n.  [ML., 
irreg.  <  t;r.  |u.ivrr,  gape',  +  M"eof,  beak,  bill. J 
Same  as  Atmxtomux,  1. 

Chenot  process.   Hoe  prorets. 

chooh,  h.   See  rhih. 

chep't,  «■    A  Middle  English  form  of  chfnp. 

chep-'  (chep),  w.  [yVppar.  n  var.  of  rhape.]  The 
purl  of  a  plow  on  which  the  share  is  placed. 
Jtittiirclt.    [1W.  Kng.] 

chepet, ''.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  chrnp. 

cheplnget,  ».    Same  as  ehrauinq. 

chepster  (chen'stf-r),  n.  [K.  dial.,  <  rArrp,  Sc. 
ehetp,  ehrpr,  cliirp,  peep,  as  a  bird,  +  -*frr. ]  A 
local  British  iiami-  of  the  starling,  Slurnus  vul- 
garis. 
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cheque,  «.    See  cAerii,  13. 
chequer  (chek'er),  n.  and  r.  A 
spelling  (in  England)  of  rArcAcrl. 
chequerberry,  ».    See  checkerberry. 
chequer- tree,  «.    Hee  checkcr-trte. 
chequey,  a.    See  ehcekg. 
chequint,  «.    An  obsolete  form 
Cheqny,  «.    See  <•*/•<-»>_((. 

cherassi  v<  he-ras'i),  s\  A  kind  of  gold  medal 
struck  in  Persia  for  distribution  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  coronation,  ami  often  used  as  a  coin. 
The  value  varies  from  $1  to  j7. 

chercht, ».  A  Middle  English  spelling  of  rAurrA. 

Cherchert.  «.    Hee  kerehrr,  krrrhirf.  Wright. 

cheret.  A  Middle  English  form  of  cAeerl  and 
cAci  r'-\ 

Cherelichet,  arfr.  A  Middle  KnglUh  form  of 
checrly'*. 

chericet,  r.  t .  A  Middle  English  form  of  cA*rt«A. 
cherif,  n.    A  French  sjielling  of  thrrif. 
cherimoyer{cher-i-moi'er), ».  [AlsocAiriwoyn; 
F.  rhtrimitlirr,  a  corruption  of  rMfrimoUn,  the 
name  of  the  fruit  in  Peru.]    The  fruit  of  A  loom 
f 'Arriiwofin,  a  native  of  Peru.  It  Is  a  hcart-shaiicd 
fruit,  with  a  scaly  exterior  and  numerous  seeils  hurieel  in 
a  pulp-    It  la  as  much  esteemed  in  the  western  parts  of 
.*outh  America  aa  the  custard-apide,  to  which  it  liears  a 
stroni;  resemblance,  la  in  tbe  West  lndlea. 
Oherlsauncet,  n.    An  error  for  cAiTianncv. 
cherish  (cher'ish ),  r.  t.    [<  ME.  cAcrMi-Acn,  cAtr- 
ciierirm,  <  OF.  rAcriii-,  stem  of  certain  forms 
of  rhrrtr,  F.  cAf'r<r(rA<*rMir-),  hold  dear,  cherish, 
<  chfr,  <  L.  rrira*,  dear:  see  cAwrS,  charity,  and 
<virc«».]  1.  To  hold  as  dear;  treat  with  tender- 
ness and  affection;  foster;  nurture;  support 
and  encourage ;  shelter  fondly ;  nurse;  caress. 

We  were  itetide  amoiut  you,  even  aa  a  nurje  rAeruArt* 
her  children.  1  Tliea  1L  7. 

No  man  ever  yet  hated  hia  own  flesh ;  Iwt  noitiiabrth 
amleArruAsiA  It,  <  vcn  aa  the  Urnl  the  t  'hiircli.  Kph.  v.  a*. 

And  undre  that  ti  tle  alle  Kynirea  and  Lonlea  cAen'aarAen 
hem  the  more  with  jiflea  and  alle  thing. 

Jfumfcrdfe,  Travela,  |k  2S&. 
Tea  that  do  al«t  him  In  thla  kind. 
CAeruA  rebellion,  and  are  reliela  all. 

.San*..  Rich.  II.,  II.  x 
For  wlial  doth  cAcriaA  wecda,  but  gentle  atr! 

SAat,  X  Hen.  VI.,  11.  B. 

2.  To  indulge  and  encourage  in  tbe  mind;  har- 
bor; cling  to:  as,  to  rAcmA  forgiveness;  to 
thtrish  revenge. 
• 

Mailt  taught  it*  bow  to  ehrrith  such  high  deed*. 
Even  In  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

Shak  ,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  i 
To. -A.  tmA  virtue  and  baznanlty.  Burkt,  Itev.  in  Franc*. 

Am  I  mail,  that  1  shonld  eAanaA  that  which  bears  but  bit- 
ter  frultt 

I  will  pluck  It  from  my  bosom,  tho'  my  heart  be  at  the 
rout.  JVsuiyi. .  u.  h.  •  k«h  >  Hall. 

3|.  To  give  physical  comfort  or  ]ileaaure  to; 
invigorate;  strengthen;  warm;  hence,  to  pro- 
vide for ;  entertain  hospitably. 

Wherefore  hia  aervanta  said  unto  him.  Let  there  tie 
sought  for  nay  lord  the  king  a  young  virgin  :  and  let  her 
stand  tiefore  the  king,  and  let  hereAcnsA  him,  and  let  her 
lie  in  thy  bosom,  that  my  lord  the  king  may  ge^l  heat. 

1  Ki.  I.  ♦ 

Tliey  burn  aweel  gnnu  and  I 
■   and  siiriiikle  ab 


cherry 

Kaymnnnd  full  cAerMty  waa  bold  also. 

It  J'artrnnmZ.  E.  T.  ».),  I.  ! 

cherkt,  r.  L   See  cAiri  t. 
cherlt,  cherlisht.    Middle  English  forms  of 
rAirW,  churtiMh. 

chermany  (cher'ma-ni),  ».  [Origin  oliecure.] 
In  the  southern  I'liited  States,  a  variety  of  tho 
gtime  of  bsse-liall.    TAc  t  mtury. 

chermee  (ker'nali),  ».  [XL.:  see  km**.]  It. 

An  old  spelling  of  <yts»cs.— 2.  leap.)  [XL.] 


CArrmvt  **wtu»J*uj.    (I.'rnw  drora  oatwra]  size  1 

A  genus  of  bark-lice,  of  the  family  AphiiH<l<r, 
species  of  which  affect  firs  and  larches. 

Chrnnti  adonis  an  example  of  heterogamy  in  that  two 

a 


II 


different  oviparous  generations  follow  one  another: 
slender  and  winged  summer  generation,  and  an  aptcr 
generation  which  is  found  in  autumn  and  apring  and  li 
through  the  winter.  Ciaw.  Zoology  .irana.*.  II.  A 

Ohermesins  (ker-me-si'n*).  w.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
2,  +  -iimf.]  A  subfamily  of  bark-lice, 
of  the  family  AphMitttv,  n  pitied  by  tbe  genus 
f  Acrsucs,  having  ouly  twodiscoidal  veins  on  the 
fore  wings,  anil  the  antenna?  usually  6-jointed, 
but  exceptionally  3-jointed.  it  coiialata  of  1  ' 
fi.rnks  luually  lilac*"  or  yellow,  Itsc-I 
/'AfW/or^ra  PSafOf rsl 
Chermesine  (ker'me-sin),  a.  Of  or  ] 
to  (he  t'AcriNcirisoT. 

cherna  (ch.-r'nii), «.   [Sp.l  A 
from  the  Portuguese  and  rlpt 
species  of  serranoid  fishes,  (a)  /Wvrnon  cenuum, 

gl'llerally  cullnl  sfunc  Isiss  or  irrerA-AsA.  AlsoeAerne.  (e) 
KfiinfiMui  nvinVi,  iK'tter  known  aa  tbe  rrd  firuvper. 

cherne  (cher'ne),  n.  [Same  as  rArrwi.]  A  lo- 
cal (Madeira)  name  of  the  stone-bass.  See 
rAema,  (n). 

Chernes  (ker'ne*),  m.  [XL.,  <  Or.  \rpii<.  a  day- 
laborer,  as  adj.  poor,  needy.]  A  genus  of  two- 
eyed  book-scorpion*,  of  the  family  <  heitfrruta, 
or  giving  name  to  a  family  f  htmctidte. 
chernetid  (ker'ne-tid),  «.  A  false  scorpion  of 
the  familv  t'hmrtidir. 

Chernetid*  (kf  r-mt'i-de). ».  pi.  [XL.,  <  r*cr- 
scs  (Chcnict-)  +  -i<l<r.]  A  family  of  false  scor- 
pions, of  the  order  I'tteHdoseorpitmcii  or  Chtiift- 
ridea.  It  t*  restricted  to  the  book-scorpions  with  two 
ey«w,  In  which  case  It  Is  synonymous  with  Chtt\ffrid<r,  or 
contains  tbe  four-eyed  forms  alau,  and  Is  then  cxiextenaire 


waters,  yea,  they  leave  nothing 
the  rArrnAuw  «>f  Use  .unipany. 

Sir  T.  Jfurv,  t'topla  (tr.  by  Kohlna 
9yTL  r'nefcr,  rAcco/A.  Itartmr,    "To /lufrr  Is  t 


maketh  for 


id  nourish  with  t 
id  treat  as  dear, 
id  protcctton.  mi 
iiiethlnglhat  mlg 


eruA 


i  Ml 


to  hoi  I 

shelter 
rklng  to 
ludcii.  ' 


are  and  erlort. 
To  AurfHir  |a  l< 
as  Ui  give  o|ijNirtunlty 
ht  l>c  and  often  ought  t. 
,tr»;rm.  Hati'llioiik  of  the  Kng.  Tongue,  p.  .17s. 
cherisher  (cber'ish-er),  a.    One  who  cherishes; 
a  supporter;  an  encourager;  an  entertainer. 

He  that  coniforta  my  wife  la  the  cAen'sAer  of  my  flesh 
and  MOOd.  NAai.,  All  s  Well,  L  -H. 

He  I  repeal  was  universally  bekiv'd.  . 
cArrisAcr  of  leanied  men  of  wliorn  he  lutd  tliecoiiversatloi 


.','1 

a  very  great* 

cor 

Mary,  May  as,  Una. 
In  au  af- 


cherishingly  (cher'ish-ing-li),  adr. 
fectionate  or  cherishing  manner, 
cherishment  (cher'ish-ment),  n.    f<  chrruh  + 
-wK-itf.]    1.  The  act  of  giving  physical  comfort 
or  pleasure. 
Those  ruu-ta  ncere  (and  perhaps  vnder)  the  Pole  are  lutb. 


the  Siinm  a  nreaence  In  tbelr 
Igwllh  llui  IveAeruABieaf  all 
/»u«A.u,  IthjTlmage,  p.  741. 


ItaMe, 
Summer 
Creaturea. 

2.  Encouragement;  support,  [Rare.] 

One  onelie  lives,  her  ages  ornament, 
And  myrrour  of  her  Makers  majnttic. 
That  with  rich  bountie,  and  deare  e he 
Supporta  the  praise  of  noble  lViesie. 

>'r*n»er.  Tears  of  the  Mn«  - 

cherlslyt,  adr.  [ME.,  <  ehcriiwn,  cherish,  +  -/y, 
-ly'^;  eimiv.  to  ehecrlyl,  q.  v.]  Dearly. 


Chernette  (chfr-nef),  a.  [Him.  of  rAemr-.]  A 
voung  cherne. 
chernozem  (eher'no-xem),  n.  [Also  written 
tchcrnozem  :  repr.  Kubs.  cAfrnri.-crsii,  <  rAcmwii, 
black,  +  eemlga,  earth,  land.]  The  local  name 
of  a  black  earth  of  extraordinary  fertility,  cov- 
ering at  least  100,000,000  acre*,  from  th'e  Car- 
pathian to  the  l.'ral  mountains,  to  the  depth 
of  from  4  to  24)  feet,  and  yielding  an  almost 
unlimited  succession  of  similar  crops  without 

preparation.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica  with  a  little 
alumina,  lime,  and  oxid  of  Iron,  and  als.tit  7  per  cent,  of 
vegetable  mold,  of  which  itfi  Is  nitrogen  «*s.  The  liltro 
gen  and  other  organic  matter  are  no  doubt  the  cause  uf 
Its  fertility. 

cheroot  (she-rOt'l,  a.  [Also  spelled  theroot;  = 
Pg.  rharuto,  a  cigar,  tobacco-leaves,  <  Hind. 
rhuriit,  a  cigar;  prob.  orig.  a  native  name  in 
the  Philippine  islands.]  A  kind  of  cigar  not 
pointed  at  either  end,  and  thicker  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other.  Cheroots  were  first  made  at 
Manila  in  the  Philippine  islands. 

The  valleys  of  Luzon  .  .  ,  arml  us  more  cAeroofs  than 
spiciw.  «.  Tat/lor,  Unda  of  the  Saracen,  p.  178. 

Che-root  (sha'rflt),  n.    Same  as  nhoya-root. 

Cherry1  (cher'i),  m.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  chfry,  ehrrif  ,  <  ME.  rhrry,  chirr,  in  comp. 
cheri-,  chiri-  (pi,  cherys,  chrricx,  chiritu),  a  new 
singular  developed  from  the  supposed  pi.  'chrr- 
i«,  'ehirin,  <  As.  cirit,  cum  (in  ciri/>-l»  iim,  cync- 
fmiir,  cherry-tree)  =  D.  krrs,  kcrm  —MlAi.kcrnc, 
kar*,  kn»(-bcr<)  =  OHO.  chirm,  MHO.  Wrsr, 
ktrtw,  Lrrsrhc,  0.  kirsrhe  =  Dan.  kir#r(-lxrr)  = 
Sw.  kerit(-bur)  =  F.  orrisc  =  Pr.  struriri,  «rci- 
rii  —  Cat.  cirera  —  Sp.  ccrrzo  =  Pg,  crrcja  ~ 
It.  ciricgui,  rilitifia  —  Wall.  orinjrAsi,  a  cherry 
(cf.  F.  cerisirr  —  Pr.  xrricr  =  Cat.  circr,  cirercr 
=  S11.  ccrc.-fi  —  I'g.  crrcjrira  =  It,  r»ri>j7ie,  ciliegio 
=  Wall.  ctr<«Aii,  a  cherry-tree),  <  ML.  cerasea, 
crrruia,  <  MOr.  trpama,  kiMaia,  the  cherry-tree, 
<  L.  crraxHt,  a  cherry-tree,  crrtuus,  o-rnnvm, 
a  cherry  (=  Ar.  kcra:  =  Turk.  Irrri-l,  <  Or. 
sipatfui,  a  cherry-tree,  nininim;  a  cherry,  cherry- 
tree,  <  tUpof,  a"  horn,  prob.  with  refereuce  to 


Digitized  by  Googl 


cherry 

the  homy  pit  (ef.  cornel). 


name  is  referred  to  Ceratut,  L.  Ceratik,  Or. 
Kipaanix,  an  ancient  town  in  Pontua,  where 
the  ehcrry-tree  was  native.]  L  ».  j  jpl.  cMer- 
Tit*  (-ix).  1.  The  fruit  of  species  of  Vhtommm 
(which  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  subgenus 


tlAil 

Traditionally,  the  cherry-coal  (cber'i-kol),  n.   A  variety  of  bitu- 


rctalnlng  tu  *hape  until  thoroughly  cui 
[Prov.  hut;.] 


eherubin 

oaioc,  of  dry  land,  living  or  found  thereon,  w. 
minous  coal  which  is  moderately  lustrous,  has   XLvr,  x*(*mia,  a  land-tortoise.]    The  typical  ge- 
a  somewhat  conchoidal  fracture,  and  readily   nua  of  the  family  Chcrrida. 
breaks  up  into  cuboidal  fragment*,  it  I.  inter-  Ohersydnw  (ker-sid'rua),  m.   [NL.,<  Gr.  ripov- 
nsedlat,  la {character  Utwoeo  coking  coal  and  .pli.it  coal,    <W,  an  amphibious  serpent,  <  r/fwoc ,  drv  land 


o:jii  hot 


*)•  A  cherry-stone. 


drupe  inclosing  a  one-seeded  smooth 

also,  a  tree  producing  this  fruit  The  cultivated  .1*  ^1'  /  v      ,  .... 

v..ii.  t,,-,  ..f  the  garden  chen-,  hrob.bly.il  belong  t..  lw«  cberTy-coffeo  I [ehcr  i-kof  e),  n.  II,  »ffce-bcr- 

specle*,  Pmnu4  t'muut  and  7*.  a  num.  both  duubUru   ry  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  before  the  pulp  has 
native*  of  Europe.  II  ,»  related  by  rilny  that  thin  fruit   boen  removed  or  the  seeds  have  been  dried 
or  a  <••  dvated  isrl.ty  of  lc  »»i  brought  from  Ceresm  eherrv-rnlnrrwl  (clwi-'i  Itnl'mvl  i  n 
U#  »«er  «»  *»t»t  ot  ffithrldate,  b,  Lu-  ^RiraSrSSJui^Jii  °.Ji- 


70  a.  c.  It  wa*  Introduced  Into  Knglanl  !>y 
the  Honnui*  about  l»i  yean  afterward.  There  are  ninny 
kinds,  **  the  red-,  black-,  and  white-hearts,  lite  Uaydnkr, 
htgaruon.  morello,  Kentish,  etc.  The  wild  ur  crab  cherry, 
maxsrd  or  gemo  of  Great  Britain,  la  s  wild  ilate  of  tho 
/Vioiu*-  aeiuiw,  which  ia  alao  found  In  various  oUter  part* 
of  Europe,  from  the  fraltof  Ita  different  varieties  *rvcr*l 
highly  esteemed  cordial*  are  prepared,  a*  the  maraschino 
of  Italy,  the  ratafia  of  France,  the  klrschwa*»er  of  Gr 
many,  etc  To  thli  group  of  cherries,  c 
having  their  flower*  and  fruit*  In  cluster*, 
mahaleh  cherry  IP.  Mahaleb)  of  Europe,  with  very  fra 
icrant  flower*,  and  the  around  cherry  (A  CAanuKcntsiu), 
a*  well  a*  the  wild  red  cherry  (P.  Psrimn/f  nuiieu)  and  the 
dwarf  cherry  (P.  uumiiu)  of  North  America.  A  second 
eocUon  of  the  genu*  ho*  tho  Sower*  In  raceme*,  and  tin* 
fruit  smaller  and  lei*  palatable.  To  Mil*  belong  the  bird- 
cherry  if.  Podiu)  of  Europe,  and  the  wild  Mack  cherry, 
alao  called  the  rum.  or  cabinet-cherry  (P.  errofinuX  and  the 
chuko-chrrry  (P.  Viryiniana)  of  America  Still  a  third  *ec- 
Uoii  consist*  nfei  ergreen  Ire,  a,  with  the  flowers  In  racem,  1 
and  the  fruit  Inedible,  Including  the  bastard  cherry,  hay - 
cherry,  or  laurel-cherry  if.  i/uuro- Cerium)  of  Europe,  fan" 


dish  color  resembling  that  of  the  common  red 
cherry;  cerise. 

She  wore  one  of  her  own  round -ear"  d  can*,  and  over  It  a 
little  straw  hat,  lined  with  rAerry-refourn'  *llk,  and  tied 
with  a  cAerryeofour'd  ribbon.  Fieiding,  Joseph  A  wire**. 

cherry-cordial  (chor'i-kor'dial),  a.  Same  as 
cAerr"-fto*ti»rr\ 

cherry-Kam  ^eher'i-gum),  a.  Cerasin. 

The  English 

name  of  Cerastu  Lauro-t'enuut,  natural  order 
Uosacea,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  it  l*  commonly 
railed  faurrf,  but  nut  not  be  confounded  with  the  sweet, 
bay  or  other  true  specie*  of  Launu.  The  leavea  yield  I  y 
distillation  hydrocyanic  acid  and  so  oil  resembling  that 


+ ,  •  V>  .'. ,  a  water-snake,  <  Hup,  water.  ]  A  genus 
of  aquatic  wart-snakes,  family  Acrochordider, 
having  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  compressed, 
with  a  fold  of  skin  beneath  the  abdomen  and 
the  tail.  C.  crunWufw*  la  an  East  Indian  specie*,  re- 
sembling In  habit*  the  eery  venomous  water-snakes,  IJy- 
ifrosAnfi*.  though  it  I*  perfectly  harmless. 

Of  a  red-  chert  (chert),  n.    [Cf.  E.  dial.  (Kentish)  c*arf, 

rnrnnn  vcl   _.  _       i  .  >  * 


'ISEEftSaZ  cherry.knrel  (che/l-la>rel),  a. 


common  rough  ground  overrun  with  shrubs; 
chart*,  cAurfy,  a*  cacrfv,  rough  or  rockv;  Hw. 
dial,  kart,  a  pebble.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin :  cf . 
Ir.  cworf,  a  pebble,  carrach,  rocky,  Gael,  carr, 
a  shelf  of  rock,  \V.  carcg,  a  stone:  see  car*, 
cairn,  and  crag1.]  A  cryptoerystalline  variety 
of  quartz,  also  called  hornttonc,  petrotilex,  or 
rock-flint.  1 1  |*  lea*  hard  than  quarts  cryatal,  ha*  usu- 
ally s  conchoidal  or  ilightly  splintery  fracture,  la  com- 
monly gray-brown  or  lilack  In  color,  and  It  ollen  some- 
what translucent.  II  freuuently  nceur*  In  layer*  or  con. 
cretlonary  iKMlule*.  especial ly  In  llmestono  roeka  The 
name  i*  alan  applied  to  any  impure  Hint)  rock.  Including 
the  Jaspers. 


SO  sweet  befote?' 


cherry-pepper  (cher'i-pep'er),  n. 
f'ti/uhcNw,  t'.  ccranforme,  of  the  West  Indies, 
whose  fruit  is  small  and  cherrv-shaped. 
r'C|teJs''"Ull™,^h"^(^'0^n^",)o'Ul**0"      1  chMI7-P»»  (cher'i-pl'),  ».    1.  A  pie  made  of 
8.  A  name  given  to  many  different  kinds  of   S^T2-  A  W1™  Mmo  for  *»»  'o™™ 
fruit  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  com- 
morf  cherry.    See  phrases  below. — 3.  (a)  The 
wood  of  the  cherry-tree.  That  of  the  wild  black 
cherry,  Pntniu  arretina,  of  the  t'nlted  States  is  a  light, 
bard,  strong  wood  of  a  reddish  color,  largely  used  ami 
highly  esteemed  for  cabinet-work,  interior  Itulshlng,  etc. 
(ft)  In  Australia,  the  flue-grained  wood  of  A'«- 
genia  myrtifolia,  and  especially  the  very  hard, 
compact,  and  durable  wood  of  Ezocarpu*  em- 
prctn/ormif,  used  in  ship-building  and  other 
strong  work. —  4.  A  cutter  or  countersink  used 
in  making  bullet-molds  Barbados,  oowhage 


ohtalnod  from  bitter  almond*.  The  dbtllled  water  from  cherty  (ehOr'ti),  a.  [<  chert  +  -*/!.]  Like  chert; 

Uie  leave*  U  uaeil  In  medicine  in  tho  unte  way  a*  diluted  full  of  chert ;  flinty. 

hydr,K,a„lcorpn,«lcacid.                                 .  cherub  (chor'ub),  «. ;  nL  cJ^W*,  cAeri.6.  (JJ- 

A  species  of  him.-ubg).  (—  D.  G.  0an.  Hw.  rarruft  (in  Kom. 


N  IMd  you  ever  smell  cAsrey-ots 
Hellotro],*  was  s  paaalon  with  old  Andrea  Bartrand. 

.1  .■, me      «..•„.', .,  A  Glrton  Gh-I. 

cherry-pit  (cher'i-pit),  a.  1.  The  stone  or  pit 
of  a  cherry.— 2.  A  child's  play,  in  which  cher- 
ry-atones are  thrown  into  a  small  hole. 
TIs  nut  for  gravity  to  play  St  cArrrw-nit  with  Satan. 

SlMk.,  T.  N.,  lit  i. 
In  the  Eldorado,  when  urchins  play  at  cherry-pit  with 
itlamouda.  Stott,  KeoUworth,  1. 1. 

cherry-rum  (eheKi-rum'),  ».   Bum  in  which 

wild  cherries  have  boon  steeped, 
cherry-stick  (cher'l-stik).  ».  A  tobacco-pipe 
tube,  used  with  the  Turkish  chibouk,  made  of 
a  young  stem  of  the  mahaleb  cherry,  bored  and 
with  the  reddish-brown  bark  retained.  Some- 
times these  stems  are  five  feet  long,  and  as 
,    straight  and  smooth  as  if  turned. 
Lontctn,  or  honeysuckle.--  Hottentot  cherry,  the  fmit  cherry-stone  (eher'i-eton),  n.    The  stone-like 
of  Camn'  Jfnunxwiud.  a  South  African  plant  related  to    seed  of  a  eherrv 

b^^XJTriVc'^^^  cherry-faee  (cher'l-tre),  a.  r<  ME.  cAoyfre, 

»W««KTdafu.- Jenisalem  enerry.aiiori^mcnial  plant,    chentre,  ehiritre,  <  AS.  'om-freoV,  cyr*-tre6m 
S.l,tu„„,  Firu.tn.<ai»fHm,  arid  It*  fruit.   Also  called 
Ur-eKmy.—  Winter-cherry,  (a)  The  trull  o! 
Alk*k*i*fi.   See  ofavfentfri.  (6)  flame  a*  JenuaUm  cherry. 


West  Indian  cherry,  tlve  fruit  uf  species  of  fjSSQkls 
and  Bu  vAueiu.  —  Bastard  cherry,  of  Jamaica,  the  Shn- 
tia  tim/olia.  —  Bssch-  or  brush-cherry,  of  Australia, 
the  TrecAoraryai  lnu  n»,  —  Broad-leafed  cherry,  ol  Ja- 
maica. ConiM  marrophiilla   -  mammy  cheTTT,  C^nf*n 

CUl>roeta.  -COTnsltan  cherry,  Uie  fruit  of  Comut 
mtt,  the  cornel-tree.  It  I*  s  small,  acid,  cherry  like, 
e.llble  berry  —Dog -tharry,  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  dog. 
wood.  Coram  nwruinea.  -  Dwarf  cherry,  the  fruit  of 


-  Zola  cherry,  of  South  Africa,  Dembtya  Buryt, 

U_  a.  1 .  Like  a  red  eherry  in  color 


— ,  red;  rud- 
dy ;  blooming :  as,  a  eherry  lip;  cherry  cheeks. 

Shore'*  wife  ha  111  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye.  a  pateUig  pleasing  tongue. 

Shot.,  Rich.  IlT„  L  1. 
3.  Made  of  cherry-wood :  as,  a  cJserrjf  table. 
cherry1  (cher'i),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  cherried, 
ppr.  cherrying.    [<  cherry*,  ».]  To 
cherry  color  to ;  redden. 

Close  in  her  Closet,  with  her  beat  Completion*, 
Hhee  mend*  her  Face*  wrinkle-full  defection*, 
Her  Cheek  shee  cherriet,  and  her  Ky  shoe  cheers. 
And  fain*  her  (fond)  a  Wench  of  fifteen  yeera, 

Sytpeeter,  tr.  of  Du  Barta*'*  Weeks,  1L,  Decay. 

cherrySf  (cher'i).  r.  t.    [As  if  directly  <  OF. 
e*rT»r.-  see  cherish.]  A  modification  of  cherish,  chersito  (kS'sit)'  n 
Sweet  Onddissss  all  three,  which  me  in  mirth  do  eherry !    Same  as  chersian. 

a,       v._j  /  a.^..  v.      Sp"Tr'  .F^t,"  I1'    **■  Ohersobata  (k6r-sob'Me).  a.  pi.   (NI,.,  <  Gr. 
CJiexry-blrd  (cher  i-lKjrd),  b.    1.  Abook-namo    rtuoor,  drv  land,  +  -.lofw,<  lahvn  t-J  Via-)  go  1 
of  the  European  oriole  or  pirol,  Oriottu  galbn-   Another  name  of  the  AnabanHda 
fa.— 8.  The  Carolina  waxwing,  or  cedar-bird,  chersonese  (ker'so-nes  or-n6z),  «.   f<  T„  W.v  r- 
Ampells  ertrorHm.    Sva  Ampelis  and  teaneing.     »onetu»,  <  Or.  r/poiiijoof,  <  ,Tr>ror,  Und,  dry  laud 
cherry-blight  (cher  i-blit),  n.  An  ascomyectous  ' 
fuugus.  I'otUmphara  (/xyacanthar,  of  the  family 
Kryittiihext.  The  white  myeelimn  grow*  over  the  wirface 
of  the  leaf,  and  the  perithelia  producnl  upon  it  have  null- 
atinx  appendage*  branchce!  at  the  tips.  Each  perithelium 
contains  one  an  us.  In  which  several  spore*  are  formed, 
cherry-bounce  (cher'i-bouns'),  «.   A  popular 
cordial,  consisting  of  burned  brandy  in  which 
cherries  have  been  steeped  with  sugar.  Also 
called  cherry-cordial. 

Yea,  of  cAerry-eosinee  uuantum  *uff.  and  old  Oporto  a 
couple  of  magnums :  that's  my  physic. 

MvrtoH,  Secret*  worth  Knowing,  If.  1. 

cherry-brandy  (eher'i-bran'di),  n.  1.  Braudv 
in  which  cherries  have  been  steeped. — 2.  A 


in  dim.  form:  see  CNcTHftiisl),  <  LL.  cherub,  pi. 
cherubim,  <  Heb.  k'rubh,  pi.  Vrubhim,  a  cherub: 
supposed  to  be  of  foreign  origin ;  connected  by 
some  with  Assyrian  kirubu,  a  name  of  the  steer- 
god,  the  winged  guurdian  at  the  entrance  of  As- 
syrian palaces.  The  pL  cAerufttm  occurs  earlier 
in  the  aecom.  form  eherubin.  A  double  K.  pi. 
chernbitns  occurs  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere.  ]  1 . 
One  of  an  order  of  angels  variously  represent- 
ed at  different  times,  but  generally  as  winged 
spirits  with  a  human  countenance  (often  simply 
as  winged  heads),  and  distinguished  by  their 
knowledge  from  the  seraphs,  whose  distinctive 
quality  is  love.  In  the  celestial  hlrrarchy  cherub*  are 
represented  as  neat  lu  order  to  seraph*.  The  first  men- 
tion of  cherub*  at  in  (len.  lit  it,  where  their  figure  I*  not 
described,  Inil  their  office  was,  with  a  flaming  aword,  to 
keep  or  guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  rigure*  of  a 
pair  of  cbcruha  were  placed  on  the  mercy.se.it  of  the  ark, 
and  a  pair  of  colossal  ulte  overshadowed  It  In  Solomon's 
temple  with  the  canopy  of  their  contiguously  extended 
wing*.  They  are  called  "tho  cherubim*  of  glory  "  (Heb. 
tx.  6X  as  on  them  Uie  glory,  when  visible,  rested.  They 
were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like  the  ark  Itself  and 
the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their  wing*  were  Mretebod 
upward,  and  their  face*  turned  "  toward  each  other,  and 
tow*rd  the  inVrci  »eat."  The  cbrnih*  •em  In  Eieklel » 
vision  had  each  four  heads  or  face*,  tlte  hand*  of  a  man, 
and  wing*,  The  four  fates  were  the  face  of  a  cherub,  that 
of  a  man,  that  of  a  lion,  and  that  of  an  eagle.  They  had 
the  bodily  form  of  a  man.  (Elek.  x.)  The ihleroglyphlcal 
and  emblematical  figure*  embroidered  on  the  vril*  of  the 
tabernacle  were  called  "cherubimaof  cunning  work '  (Ex. 
xxvt.  IX 

And  he  ategh  [ascended]  over  ehertibin. 

0.  f.  realltr.  Pi.  xvill.  101 
Hut  first  and  chlefeat  w  ith  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soar*  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  Aery -wheeled  throne, 
The  CArrae  Contemplation. 

Miltm,  I)  Penaeroeo.  L  14. 
On  the  entalitature  of  the  wall*  wrreMwn  theeAeruMs* 
with  outstretched  wing*,  the  symbol  of  the  power  and 
immediate  presence  of  Jehovah. 

feu /ten**,  I'nir.  Hist,  (tram.),  p.  M. 
2.  A  beautiful  child :  so  called  because  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  cherubs  are  generallv  repre- 
sented as  beautiful  winged  children.  [In  this 
sense  the  plural  is  always  cherub*.] 
cherubic  (chc-ro'bik),n.  [<  cherub  +  -ie.)  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  cherubs;  angelic:  as, 
cAeriiftie  host ;  cherubic  watch ;  cherubic  songs. 
Mil  ton  —  cherubic  hymn,  a  hymn  beginning  with  the 
wont*  •'  We  who  mystically  represent  the  cherubim,"  and 
concluding  with  a  triple  Alteluiah,"  »uug  at  the  great 
entrance  In  the  liturgy  of  Constantinople,  and  in  other  lit- 
urgies a*  modified  by  that.  It  I*  *ald  to  have  been  Intro- 
duced into  Uie  service  at  the  command  of  Justinian  atmnt 

- -W-.  —  t;  —  j  ..,......,„,.,„,    the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.   Sometimes  used  s*  a 

a  tract  of  Inn. I  of  any  extent  which  is  nearly    ,,imi*  ^  ,he  *anctne  or  Teraanctiu,  properly  called  (be 
surrounded  by  water,  but  is  united  to  a  larger  -vL^&iTi'i'..*,.         .  ix  a 
tract  by  an  isthmus.  TI,e  .nclent_Thr*cUn  (*en»,.  "^^Mcal  <cllo-r0  M-kaDi  a.    Same  as  eheru- 

The  cheruhieal  angel.  Sheldon,  Mlraclea.  p.  IBS, 

cherubim,  n.    Plural  of  cherub. 


nio,  riisnt,   —      ..........  ^  ...j.    niw-nm,,  o/M-imM' 

•jdlch  min-  (cf.  ciruhbedm),  cherry-tree,  <  n'ris,  ryr»,  eherrv, 

f  Phumlit  +  treotc,  tree.]  A  tree  producing  cherries.  See 

™  CACTTyl 


I  preved  hare  encrece  of  Chirilree. 
The  yards*  I  rods  J  that  my  vyne  I  aette  unto 
Anmn  hath  grower,  up  an  huge  tree. 

Palladium,  Busbnndiie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  IM. 

cherry-wine  (cher'i-win'),  it.   A  fermented  li- 
quor made  from  cherry-juice  with  the  addition 
of  sugar  and  sometimes  of  flavoring  ingredients, 
impart  a  chersett.  n.    See  ehurchetutet. 

chejaiaa  (ker'si-ou),  ».  [<  Vhernu  +  -Ion.  ]  A 
land-tortoise  of 'the  family  Chersida.  Also 
chrrsile. 

chersid  (k6r'sid),  n.   Samo  as  chertian. 
Ohersidas  (ker'si-dd),  ».  pi.    [NL.,  <  Cherinu 
+  -ida?.]    The  land-tortoises  as  a  family  of 
Vhebmia  :  synonymous  with  Teetudinidte. 

[NI*.,  as  Chertut  +  -i fc3.] 


 -~'  -  — -^-f-----< — »  »  *'s™ii  •»«■••,  «i }  isuu    uuieil  into 

(as  adj.,  tlrv),  +  it/coc,  an  island.]  A  peninsula;    the  middl 


ncse  wa*  Uie  pcidrihiila  of  Gallipoli  In  European  Turkey, 
lietween  the  HcHe«|..„t  and  the  -tgenn  wa;  the  Taurie 
cliersonese.  the  Crimea:  Uie  Ciinbrle  chereoimc,  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Jutland  In  Denmark  :  ami  tin.  Golden  Cberso-    .  „  ».i 

tieae,  in  India,  probably  the  peuiniula  of  Malacca.  These  CBerUblmic  (cher-tt-bini'ik),  a.        cherubim  + 
u,<i  }aTl  I'rom'netit  Instance*  of  the  ancient  use  of   :»>.]   Of  or  belonging  to  cherubim. 

n.  and  a.    [<  ME. 
.  F.  eherubin  =  Sp. 
tiuerubin  —  Pg.  cherubim  a  It.  cherubinu,  a 


Uteuord  in  names:  Ixit  It  was 
bodies  of  land.  Konnerl 


The  «.  R  circle,  there  that  it  become,  a  cAerso-a*  < *' *  i  5f 

Sir  T.  Jleroert.  Travel,,  p,  M.  '/"'  "»»•"  -  ^g-  « 

And.  on  the  other  side,  H.ylc  i  va*ter  «.„„th  doth  make  c"erub' tum-  ot 
A  chen,neer  thereof.                t>nylon.  IVdyolbiun,  L  SS. 


A  cherub. 


cherub:  see  rArrsft.]  I,  n. 


cordial  made  of  spirit  flavored  with  syrup  of  Chersua  (ker'sus),  n.  [NL.  (Wagh-r.  1830X  < 
cherriea.  Gr.  ripeac,  adj.,  dry,  riotwc,  n.,  dry  hind,  >  Xtp- 


A  aompnour  wa*  Uivr  *IUi  ua  In  that  place, 
That  hadde  a  fyr-nred  cheruaynee  face. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  froL  to  C.  T„  L  I 


y  Google 


.  _  in  least  deaerrd,  tent  one  a 
of  pence  (mm  the  wlugi  of 
Mercy-seat.  • 

JeiHea.  Reformation  In  Eng.,  11.  ttil* 
Wh.ec  face  la  para. lit*,  hut  fene  d  from  »tn, 
Fur  ibsl  id  either  rye  liath  pla*  d  a  cA/niWn, 

Itrplsn,  To  the  ltmhe»»  of  Ormond. 

II.  «.  Cherubic:  angelic:  hs,  "  her  fAt-raftta 

look,"  SAaJt.,  T.  of  A.Tiv.  3. 
cherabin'^,  »■    Obsolete  plural  of  cAeraA. 
cherup  (cher'upi,  p.;  pret.  and  pp.  cheruped  or 

cherupjicd,  ppr.  rhrTuiHNif  or  emerupping,  [A 

form  of  chirrup  for  eAirjrL  Cf.  rA«r«/A]  I. 

iNfcoiw.   To  chirp  or  chirrup:  a*,  " 

birds,"  DrayUm. 
II.  frn«*.  To 

[Hare.] 

lie  eherup*  brlak  he*  ear-erecting  aleed. 

Cuir/nr,  Tank,  Hi.  ». 

cherup  (cher'up),  «.  [<  cAem/),  r.]  A  chirp  or 
chirrup,  [('olloq.] 

cherries  (cMr'vis).  «.  A  fine  kind  of  tallow 
imported  into  Turkey  from  the  ports  of  the 
black  Sea  for  use  in  cookery. 

chervil  (ehcr'vil),  n.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  chrr- 
cct,  <  MK.  chcrccllc,  <  AS.  cerfiUe  =  I),  krrrrl 
=2  Mi.'  i.  kcrreUle  —  Vllti.  chercola,  -ellit.  -ilia, 
MUG.  kercrle,  kerrel,  (i.  krrM  =  Icel.  krrftll  = 
Sw.  kyrfrrt  m  Dan.  kjontl  =  OF.  cherf«'ct,  F. 
crrfcuil  =j  Sp.  rrr<i/'o7io  =  I'g.  cere/olio  =  It. 
eerfoglio,  <  L.  nerefolimm,  ML.  also  crrf/»fiii»i, 
cerif<>linm,  prop.,  as  in  XL.,  chantphyUum,  < 
Or.  rar(i(pv>/«»',  chervil,  <  xa'P"''<  rejoice,  + 
QiJjxir  —  1,.  fnlium,  a  leaf:  with  reference  to 
the  pleasant  odor  of  the  leave*.]  1.  A  (tar- 
den  pot-herb,  Aathritctu  t  'rrrfulium,  of  the  nat- 
ural order  VmMltfriir.  The  bur  or  hemlock 
chervil  in  .1.  rulgnri* ;  the  wild  or  cow  chervil, 
A.  aylnstrix.  Both  are  natives  of  Europe. — 
2.  A  name  of  several  other  plants  of  different 
genera.- Needle  chervil.  .SnmUt  t'^n-Vtfuvu.  a 
coin-ndd  weed  like  chervil,  hut  with  alcmh-rdasaked  fniit. 
-Rough  chervil,  r».«v...Ayl.uii.  te»»duM.  -  Sweet 

chervU,  or  «i<wf  rutin,  Mvrrhu  odorala,  an  aromatic 
and  annuitant  umbcllifer  formerly  uaed  a.  a  i-.t-herh. 
Cheaablet.  «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  cA«*- 

Hhlc. 

chesbolle  't,  «•    Same  as  checsebowt. 
chesbolle^t,  »■    A  Middle  English  form  of  chi- 

W,  cibol.    Kee  cibol. 
chese't,  r.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  choose. 
chose'-t,  M.    A  Miiidle  English  form  of  cAccwl. 

Cheshire  cat.   Sec  oaf1. 

chosiblot,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  chasuble 

chesil,  m.    See  cAinc/1.  • 

Chefllip  (ches'lip),  ».    Same  as 

chewnut,  m.    See  chestnut. 

chesont,  CheSOUnt,  »-    See  cheasnn,  cnehetOH. 

chess1  (dies),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ehttte, 
chain,  <  ME.  rAc#,  rA<*«r,  <  OF.  niches,  eack<u, 
eskics,  nom.  sing,  of  <wA<r,  rarAar,  check:  F. 
pi.  A-Acca,  chess,  =  It.  toncchi  (ML.  *t«<t»),  pi., 
es  1).  schnak  =  O.  ircAacA  ==  Dan.  #cAai-  =  Sw. 
*chack=  Icel.  skdk,  chess,  ult.  <  Per*.  «AriA,  king: 
set-  check1,  n.,  and  «A«A.]  A  very  ancient  game 
played  by  two  persons  or  parties  with  thirty- 
two  pieces  on  a  checkered  board  divided  into 
gixty-four  squares,  n,..  ..juarw  are  alternately  light 
*i*l  dark,  ami  lu  twictnnliiit  »  ,K»rJ  muat  be  ao 


and    ot  ettli  are  placed  a  blah. 
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mp.  a  knbrtit,  and  a  rook,  In  thU 
according  to  rrrtaln  lawa  over 
i«lii»re«.  the  knkutit  alone  !m  lug  fre<-  fr>mi 
latter  rcatrlctloii  (ire  lieloo),  The  king  inovea  one 
In  any  dlrwtloii  (,-nccut  Into  chec  k);  the  ,|ue<-n 
In  any  direction  and  t<-  any  dlatance  along  the  m«  ol 
i»iuarrn,  ami  alao  al.ing  tti-  dtagoiiaU:  Uie  r»Nik»  or  eo»- 
tlea  In  any  dlrix  tlon  along  the  Klea  or  rankt  of  u^iarea ; 
Ui«  IiUIio|»>  i<>(  whirh  tin  re  >•  on.,  on  each  color)  in  any 
dlre<-tlon  along  the  diagnnala  of  the  color  on  which  tin  y 
arc  originally  placed  ;  the  kntgtiU  one  ujiiare  on  one  ro» 
and  then  two  Hipinrea  on  thi*  row  at  right  anglea  to  It 
(or  two  ikpiarc*  and  then  one)  In  any  direction,  without 
reference  to  lntcr]p"l^ng  |t|oce» ;  and  the  |<awii*  imv  mpiare 
attend  on  the  ntca.  V  jilo*  u  taken  !•)  removing  it  Iroiu  the 
liuanl  and  idaclng  the  <wptiuing  piece  in  ita  place.  In  tak- 
latt,  caeli  piece  make*  Kime  one  of  It*  ordinary  move*,  ex- 
cept the  |rtw  n.  which  taken  by  moving  one  fupiarc  forwant 
on  a  diagonal ;  the  knight  al  me  can  take  by  Jumping  over 
an  Intel  "'Mug  pbec,  the  object  of  the  game  i«  to  cap- 
tare  the  king  of  the  i.p|..»lug  party  ;  and  this  la  etlet  tnl 
)•)  an  attack  ao  planned  that  It  la  Impoaalhle,  either  by 
moving  the  o|.|«,«ing  king  or  by  Intcrpoalug  another  piece, 
to  pri-vcnt  him  fiom  Ix-lng  taken  on  the  next  move  — that 
|»,  by  placing  tlvc  op|N«lng  king  In  a  check  from  which  he 
cannot  CM^pc  (Sci-cAeeli.e/MvlrrMiii'e.aiid  i1<U*uialr, )  The 
atjuitnn  of  the  Uard  are  ,-iiniloonly  niiinla>nil  along  the 
tllca.  forwnnl  fnun  either  |«arty,  fnmi  the  |mm'ipal  jdecea 
].lace,l  n|H>n  them  at  the  Irf-glnnlng  of  a  game  :  aa,  the 
utlecn'a  rook  a  njuare  laldirevlated  IJ.  K.  aq. ),  queen 'a  rook  a 
(g.  K.  -1),  eU-, 

Fonr  and  twenty  ladiea  fair 


the 


(.(  ..  I, 

adver 


Were  plajlng  al  II 
The  IVim.,  /n,..ld.ie  (Child  a  Ballada,  I.  11TX 

c*«»  baa  been  known  to  0a  ChfaaoM  for 
under  a  form  not  very  unlike  our  own  kiiii 
lias  td  ai|i>are«.  I*  played  with  ll)  men  on  each  all 
two  at  the  omen  baling  ci|iial  power,  and  the  m 
(ealbal  IwiM-a)  having  a  move  eipilvalcnl  to  tliat 

aailea  are  M|iarat*..l  bv  a  rivir,  ov,r  which  Mine  i,r 
cannot  |uo».  wbll"  the  "  King  la  coultncd  to  ll  Kplare  of 
iiln.  inotea  only ;  and  that  (be  piece,  are  placed  upon  the 
Interv.  tlouu  of  the  line*  forming  the  l.iaid.  Inateatl  ..f  on 
the  Miuarve.  UUa.ilUmuf  of  lt.-!.  Mi.>  ,  p,  ,tiv 

lite  origin  of  the  game  of  eAeaa  la  loat  In  <»baenrity,  n 
fact  which  ha»  rather  Invited  than  n  i«  lbd  leanieil  apecu 
latioixa  on  the  auhJeH^t.  The  invention  of  the  paatlme  haa 
tieen  varloualy  aa,  rlla-d  to  the  Ureeka,  Itomana,  Ilaltyloni- 
ana,  .Hcythlana,  Eg>']'tiana,  Jew»,  Peraitina.  i  binr-ae.  Ilin 
dua,  Arablana,  Araucuniana,  Caatillana,  Irinh.  and  VVelnh. 

iWw.  Dm.,  v.  Mm. 
Cheea-tjrpe.  i>rlntlng  tyi>e  made  tolllaelratc  the  game  of 
ihei* 

chess-  (ches),  ii.  [Cf.  etjuiv.  chmfi.]  The  com- 
mon name  in  the  United  States  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Itriimu*,  especially  Ii.  HrcnliMHf,  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  oats,  and  is  fre- 
quently more  or  less  abundant  as  a  weed  in 
wheat-fields.  Also  called  rAtvlf. 
chesa;l  (dies),  ».  [Cf,  eipuv.  chaucx. 
chtx»-trer.  Awi«r.  a  corru]ition  of  chestnut;  cf, 
Sp.  ciuUiHueliu,  clu-ss-trees,  <  catfyHa,  chest- 
nut.] One  of  the  planks  forming  the  roadway 
of  a  military  bridge,  lhe  <h--ac*  lie  ni»n  the  balks, 

which  are  longHudUud  tlmbera  retting  upon  the  bateaux 
or  fiontiMHia. 

The  rh—M4  ot  planka  which  form  the  roadway  ahuald  lie 
made  of  a  ahortcr  length  for  a  bridge  which  U  dvalgntil 
for  light  tralSc  than  for  one  which  la  designed  for  heavy 
trunk,  /    ...  /.-.'   \:\.  .  • 

chess4!,  ».    An  obsolete  variant  of  rlui.n  i. 
Perchance  that  tlley  may  tak  the  earja, 
Ere  they  come  to  the  atoum  a. 

Balttf  tf  Bntrinnti  (Child  a  Ballada.  VII.  SSS). 

chess5!,  «.    Obsolete  form  otjett. 


used  as  a  bearing.  It  is  a  modern  Iwiaring,  and 
is  drawn  in  various  fantastic  ways, 
chess-tree  (ches'tre),  n.  In  thip-fmiltHifi,  a 
beam  of  wood  formerly  bolted  to  the  side  of  a 
ship  abaft  the  fore-chains,  to  which  the  inuin- 
taclt  was  hauled  down. 
Che&sy  copper.  r*ee  copper. 
chessylite  (ches'i-Ht).  m.  [<  rheiug-iet-Minet. 
n  town  near  Lyons  in  France,  where  the  mineral 
occurs,  +  lir.  /'"of,  a  stone.]  Same  as  Chetutf 
copper  (which  see,  under  copjter). 
chest1  (chest ),  n.  [Also  dial,  and  early  mod.  E. 
chutl ;  <  ME.  cheal,  chut,  chexte,  chute,  assibilated 
forms  of  kut  (North.  E.  and  Sc.  ki*t),  a  box. 
coffin,  ark.  <  AS.  ii>f,  cyjif,  cent,  a  box,  coffin.  = 
OFrie*.  ki*te=  I),  kut,  ka*t  =  OliU.  a-i«f«.  MHO. 
O.  kiste  =  Dan.  tint*  m  Sw.  Icel.  kixta,  <  L.  riffto, 
<  Or.  hicTr/,  a  1k>x,  chest.  Hence  also  (from  L.) 
riafl,  ciaf-.l  1.  A  box.  property  one  of  con- 
siilerable  size,  made  of  wood,  iron,  or  other 
material,  with  a  hinged  lid,  used  as  a  deposi- 
tory for  treasure,  papers  of  record,  clothing,  or 
other  articles. 

V«»l  che*  to  l*  bieked  with  three  aeuerall  lockea)  at  the 
leaat,  w«*  alial  be  kept  by  Ihrre  <.f  the  aaid  IfeotTeea. 

Kfiiifh  Git<U(K  11  T.  S.),  p.  2iT. 
Specifically  —  2.  In  row.,  a  box-shaped  case  in 
which  certain  kinds  of  goods,  as  tea,  indigo, 
opium,  etc.,  are  packed  for  transit.  Ilence  — 
3.  The  quantity  such  a  ease  contains;  a  cus- 
tomary but  uncertain  measure  of  capacity  for 
a  few  commodities:  as,  a  cAeaf  of  Isinglass  is  .'4 
hundredweight;  a  chest  of  cochineal  is  1,  hun- 
dredweight.—4f.  A  coffin. 

i  la  now  deed  and  iia)le-l  In  hla  eA-j*. 


t,.  i  lerk  a  Tart.  V-o. 

When  Dariua  in  bojie  of  treasure  opened  the  aepulchre 
c  found  a  thirl  which  lieing  oprneJ,  a' 


of  Seinlramla,  he  found  a  eAirt  which  lieing  oprned,  a  vrn 
onioua  iieatllence  Iaalled.  /'irrr*o..  l'llgrinuure.  p.  w. 

8.  The  trunk  of  the  lxsly  from  the  neck  to  the 
belly ;  the  thorax  (which  see ).  Bridal  chest*,  an 
ornamental  l<ox  or  colter  made  to  emitalu  the  robea  and 
laeea  of  a  Irridc,  either  brought  with  her  aa  a  part  of  brr 
outlltorpreacutedby  tbebridegn-'Ul.  S*-e rrtwime. -  Cheat 
of  drawera.  See  ifnnor.  Chest  or  vtols.  a  a«t  of  in 
•truiocnta  of  the  viol  kind,  eomprhlng  two  treldea,  two 
lenora,  ami  two  hasan.  which  follmil  the  nilcletn  of  an 
orcbeatra  in  the  •cvetiteenth  tt  iilur)  Al»o  called  a  asauawl 
<tf  rMe  -mOAlt  Chest,  In  nrl.tUry,  the  front  cheat  on 
the  l«»Jy  of  an  artillery  ralaaon,  ao  calUxl  Ir-.tii  Ita  tK»lti.<i 
lietween  the  rear  clwat  on  the  I»mI>  and  the  cheat  on  the 
liiulMT.  Beaman'l  chett,  the  womlen  Ih.x  uaually  tortu 
lug  all  the  luggage  of  a  aallor  In  the  mervhant  aervice 
„„  It  la  fltte-l  with  one  or  more  tllU.  and  U  nauall)  long  and 
very  narrow,  the  back  aloping  orl»tterln«  a  little,  aothat 
the  cover  l»  narrower  than  the  tnttom.  In  orvlcr  ttiat  the 
•  -heat  may  fit  ugalnat  tint  alilp'a  able  In  the  forecastle. 
chest1  (chest),  r.  t.  [<  rAc*fl,  *.]  l.Todepoait 
in  a  cheat;  hoard.    [Uare.]  —  2f.  To  place  in  a 


We  ck*tl*d  onr  late  commander. 

V..  Trrry,  Voyage  to  Eaat  Indira  (Vc.ro,  p  41 

chest'-H,  ».  [ilE.,  also  cheaxt,  <  AS.  caM,  also 
(without  the  formative  -f)  cnu  -  OFriea.  k<u», 
strife,  contention. |  Debate;  quarrel;  strife; 
enmity. 


chess-applet  (ches'ap'l),  n.    An  old  name  for 

the  service-berry,  the  fruit  of  f'yra*  Aria. 
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chess-board  (ches'bord),  ».    The  board  used  in 
me 

CU 

1., 


'bord),  n.  Tl 
the  game  of  chess ;  a  checker-board. 


Cltci*  t«..,ol.  wilh  |iK,r.«  ^ 


place.-  that  the  aqnare  at  the  right  hand  comer  U  a  light 
one  The  vertical  nwa  of  a,|iiarea  are  called  ril't.  thuae 
wlilcb  run  from  right  to  I.  ft.  f.i»b  ..r  Hurt,  ami  tbo*e 
(of  tin-  aani.-  .i.lor)  which  run  ..Idhju.  ly,  dutrtunal*  Ijn  b 
party  haa  ante,  u  pl.^  ej..  .Inlet,  ntlv  colored  to  di.tiiiguiab 
>  from  tlK»e  ot  the  otlier.  via.,  a  king,  a 


lironght 
thought. 


canvas,  a  thick  cotton  eainn 
r  embroidery,  and  divided  Into 
a  cheaa  buanl.  in  alternating  |Hxttenia. 
chessel  (ches'el),  «.    [A  corruption  of  chetlip, 
chixseUp.]    A  mold  or  vat  in  which  cheese  is 
formed. 

Chesses  (ches'ez),  rt.pl.  [See  cAcwS.  ]  A  species 
of  peony,  1'mtnui  officinalis,  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land. 

chessex  (ches'eks),  ».    Same  as  rAttiw3. 
chessman  (ehes'man),  ».:  pi.  chejwmcn  (-men). 

[<  ctaafl  +  m«M.]    One  of  the  pieces  used  in  the 

game  of  chess, 
chesanert  (ehes'n^r),  n.    [<  cAcs*1  +  -n-  +  -o-l. 

Cf.  nfiitrr.]    A  chess-player. 

Yonder  *  my  giinK'.  which,  tl a  pnlllk  rAe««iee, 

I  UIIUl  liolaeelu  to  see.    M  idrffrfeu,  (lann- at  I  Tnwa.  IV 

chessomt  (ches'um),  ».  [A  vnriant  of  ME. 
rhrsel :  gee  rAc«7,  rA.sc/1.]  A  kind  of  sandy  and 
clayey  earth.  Italliteell. 

The  ten.b  r  ra/*M.«n  and  mellow  earth  la  the  lictt,  Mng 
no  i.  -  jM  rttanm,  Nnt,  llli-t, 

chess-player  (elies'pla'er),  ».   One  who  plays 
chess;  one  skilled  in  the  game  of  chess, 
heas-rook  (cl.es'ruk).  ».   In  Acr.,a  r 
lie  rook  or  castle  in  the  game 


Parson  a  Tat. 

chest-bellows  (chest 'bel'dz),  a.  A  piston 
licllows. 

chested  (ches Med),  a.  [<  ch.stl,  +  ^f3.1 
Having  a  chest  (of  a  specified  kind):  used 
chiefly  in  composition:  as,  brxxad-cA-wfert,  nar- 
row-<-Ac«fc(/. 

chestelnet,  n.    See  chcttcit. 

chestent,  ».  [Early  mod.  E.,  <  ME.  chetteii, 
che»leine.  chestegne,  cheston,  chesUtn,  chasttn, 
chastein,  chettte^n,  chasleyn,  etc.,  also  anassihi- 
lated  keslt-Hn,  casteyn,  casimiy  (after  L.);  (n) 
partly  <  AS.  i-iattn-ovrim,  cyst-lieam,  also  tystrl.  = 
(lllO.  chestinHa,  kcstiitna,  MHtl.  keatene,  kestrn, 
(i.  dial,  keste,  MH(i.  also  kasldnie,  kastdnr,  (i. 
itntanir  =  P.  kn*ta»je  =  Dan.  Sw.  knstanjr,  a 
chestnut;  and  («)  partly  <  HE.  chantninc.  chas- 
taiijne,  eastaignr,  F.  ■■hiitaitjur  =  IT.  cttstanhn. 
ctistat/iia  =  Cat.  aistaHya  =  Sp.  casUiHa  =  Eg. 
nistanhft  a  It.  eastagna,  chestnut;  <  L.  eo*fa- 
fea,  ML.  also  castania.  castexia,  a  chestnut,  the 
chestnut-tree,  <  (ir.  naeravia,  a  chestnut,  usu- 
ally in  pi.  auoTirivi,  mnravia,  karrrnma,  chest  nuts 
(Minrnivif,  a  chestnut-tree),  also  prop,  saptn  K<i- 

■rrravria,  or  unpin  Kavrnvaia  or  KoOTOtTjiao,  nuts  of 
t  'astaua.  <  Kdorom,  Kacrravnia,  a  city  in  Pontus 
where  chestnut-trees  abounded.  Henee  <-A(«- 
fen-imf,  contr.  cArivfmif,  q.  v.]  1.  A  chestnut. 
—2.  The  chestnut-tree. 

•  >t  HI  ]«    of  l>l.ai)Iltt'M  thftt  *)ikfl»? 

or  of  hla  aecdea  multlplle 

(E.  V.  T.  S.X  p.  HA 
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And  there  Un  gr*t«  Korestes  of  CAoOyiw*. 

HatiftrriUr,  Travels,  p.  SO?. 

chesten-nutt,  *>.  See  chestnut. 

Chester  (ches'ter),  n.  [As  a  suffix  in  place- 
umcf,  -ehcster,  -tester,  -eaxter,  disguised  -Ur ; 
<  ME.  ckestrc,  a  town,  a  city,  us  suAlx  -cktrtre, 
'-trstre,  -eastrc.  <  AS.  etaster,  a  town  or  city, 
chiefly  in  place-names,  cither  in  eornp.  or  pre- 
ceded by  too  independent  gen.  of  the  distinctive 
narae-f  see  def. ).  This  is  one  of  the  few  words 
recognized  sh  inherited  from  the  Roman  invad- 
ers of  Britain  (see  street):  <  L.  taatra,  a  camp, 
a  military  station,  hence  in  AS.  a  town:  see 
rostrum,  rrutlr.)  Originally,  a  town;  now,  the 
proper  name  of  several  towns  and  cities  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  the  most  ancient 
being  Chester  [ME.  Chestre,  AS.  Cnutrr],  the 
capital  of  Cheshire  \Ckestrrshire,  AS.  Craster- 
•car],  on  the  river  Dee,  in  England.  The  term  wn 

freiplcntly  occurs  aa  a  suffix  (-eketfer,  -center,  -eaeter-ter) 
In  pbsee-nanies  :  as,  Cotrhetter  l M  E.  rU-ehettre,  As.  Colne 
er-utrrl  on  the  river  t'olnc;  Cireneeiter  [ME.  Cireeettre, 
(Sreeetre,  AS.  Cire%\eeaster\,  the  station  of  Ciren  (Con nf  um); 
Exeter  [ME.  Krrettre,  etc..  AS.  Exanceeuter,  Ki*tce*trr],<m 
the  mer  Esc  [AS.  Kra  | ;  lh-nrntter.  on  the  river  Don,  etc. 

chesterfield  (ches'ter-frjld),  n.  A  kind  of  top- 
coat, named  after  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield. 


lish  courtier  and  politician  distinguished  for  tli 
elegance  of  his  maimers,  and  as  the  author  of 
a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  his  son  contain- 
ing maxims  of  conduct,  together  with  many 
suggestions  as  to  manners. 

r>w  young  people,  It  hu  been  truthfully  aatd,  on  lay 
themselves  out  to  please  of tcr  the  Chestertieltlian  method. 

l^l£%S2^~'*au>nm  rlJ,m,uo■ ,0  pt,r' 

»•.  J/af/Arir.,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  U.Z. 

Chesterlit*  (ehes'ter-llt); ».  f<  CA«fer(seedef.) 
+  Wife.  1  A  variety  of  potash  feldspar,  occurring 
in  small  white  crystals  implanted  on  dolomite' 
from  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

chesteynt,  n.    See  rktsteu. 

chest- founder  (chest '  foun  '  der),  n.  Chest- 
foundering. 

chest- foundered  (ehcst'foun'derd),  a.  Suffer- 
ing from  chest-foundering:  said  of  a  horse. 

chest-foundering  (ehest'foun'd£r-ing),  n.  A 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
ami  fore  legs  in  horses,  impeding  both  respira- 
tion and  the  motion  of  the  limbs. 

chest-lock  (chest'lok),  u.  A  mortise-lock  in- 
serted vertically  into  the  body  of  a  box  or  chest. 
The  plate  which  b  set  lnb>  the  under  abb?  of  the  ltd  has  a 
staple  or  staples,  into  which  the  bolt  enters  by  • 
tal  movement.        //.  ffm«*f. 

chest-measure  (chest  mezh'ur),  n. 
est  girth  of  the  chest. 

chest-measurer  (chest'mezh'ur-er),  a.  An  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  mobility  of  the 
chest  by  its  expansion  ana  contraction;  a  form 
of  stettiometer. 

chestnut  (ches'nut),  it.  and  n.  [Contr.  of  ear- 
lier chcSttrn-uut  (prop,  applied  to  the  nut,  the  tree 
being  also  called  in  ME.  c*«»f«n-rrrc,  or  simply 
ehesten),  <  cMesten,  q.  v.,  +  nil/.]  I.  n.  1.  The 
fruit  of  trees  of  the  genus  Castanea.  Soe  '2. 
The  cheslnuta  of  commerce,  known  aa  SjjanUh  or  «i*w 
ehettnvt*  are  obtained  from  Spain  and  Italy,  and  are 
lamer  though  leas  sweet  than  the  AnMiiean  variety. 
2.  The  tree  Castanea  vtsea,  natural  order  Cupu- 
tiferat,  a  native  of  western  Asia,  southern  Eu- 
rope, and  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 

■  ^r>W.iMsifi  ii**  uru-as 
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amenta,  and  nut*  Inclosed  two  or  three  together  In  n  gin- 
l»me  |.rirkly  envelop  called  the  bur.  Tlie  wood  U  light. 
Kift.  rour«e  gralm-d,  and  l>riule  :  it  Is  largely  u»ed  In  cnl>- 
luel  making,  and  for  railway-lb*,  fencing,  etc.  Tneyouiig 
wihh)  u  more  elastic,  and  la  u«d  for  hoops  and  skiillur 
puri-nts. 

3.  A  name  given  to  certain  trees  or  plants  of 
other  genera,  and  to  their  fruit.  Bee  below. — 4. 
The  color  of  a  chestnut ;  a  reddish-brown  color. 

fi-A».  Ilia  hair  l»  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel.  An  cxcelleut  colour ;  your  rArrfnutwaa  erer  the 
only  colour.  .S'Aui..  As  jou  Like  It,  til.  4. 

ft.  In  farriery,  the  bur  or  horny  wart-like  ex- 
crescence on  the  inner  side  of  a  horse's  leg. — 
6.  [1"  allusion  to  a  stale  or  worm-eaten  chest- 
nut.] (a )  An  old  joke ;  a  trite  jest ;  a  stale  pun 
or  anecdote;  a  "Joe  Miller."  (ft)  A  worn-out 
phrase  or  catchword;  a  phrase  or  expression 
serious  in  form  and  intent,  but  which  has 
ceased,  through  futile  repetition,  to  command 
interest  or  respect.  ( U.  S.  newspa]ier  slang.]  — 
Cape  Chestnut,  the  CaM'iutnm  raiirnw,  a  l»nw  orna- 
mental nitacevua  tree  of  southern  Africa.  —  Earth-chest- 
nut, the  vartlinut.— Horse-chestnut,  the  .f.V.tdf,  Hip- 
irtenititnum.  See  -*,v«<m«.— Horston  Bay  chestnut, 

of  Quccnalalel,  the  aeeil  of  the  CttettltHMftertnttiu  auttrrtU, 

which  aomewhat  rc*cmblefl  the  rhtntuut  in  Itavor  Tahi- 
ti Chestnut,  the  fruit  of  Inuearytu  e*intu,  a  lee^imlnoua 
tree  of  tlie  ulanda  of  the  I'aetftc—  Wild  chestnut,  of 
t*np«  t'olony,  tlw  art^l  of  Umhe)uu\  itellatum,  wbkh  la 
rntell  and  Uaed  aa  a  aubatitute  fur  coffee.  (See  alao  mster* 
cAeafnut.) 

IX  a.  Of  the  color  of  a  chestnut;  of  a  red- 
dish-brown color;  castaneous. 
Ilia  <-ArafMuX  curls  clnatcml  over  hla  open  hrow. 

Aunuli,  Conlngabj-,  L  1. 

Also  spelled  chexnut. 
Chestnut-brown,  sec  frroiriL 
chestnut-bur  (ches'unt-b6r),  ti.    The  bur  or 

iirickly  envelop  of  n  chestnut, 
lestnut-coal  (ches'nut-kol),  n.   A  sin>  of  an- 
ihraaito  coal  small  enough  to  pass  through  a 
square  mesh  of  an  inch  loan  inch  and  an  eighth 
in  size,  but  too  large  to  pass  through  a  mesh 
of  five  eighths  or  one  half  of  an  inch.    It  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  .Y«.  5  coat. 
cheston1!, «.   See  chesttm. 
cheston'^  (clies'ton),  *>.    fPerhaps  a  nse  of 


chevalet 

aeen,  1U  keeper  turns  Its  head  In  the  proper  direction  ano 
reiuoiet  the  Ikh*,!  ,  the  cbctab  tdipa  from  the  car,  and. 
a|ipmai-hltt«  Ita  prey  in  a  stealthy  manner,  aprlnga  on  il 

at  one  hound, 

chettik  (chet'ik),  n.  [Nativo  name.]  A  tree 
of  Java,  the  .S'(rjfcAs(i*li>iif<<,aud  the  poison  ol>- 
tained  from  it,  called  M/KUt  tieutr',  which  is  the 
principal  ingredient  of  an  arrow-poison. 

OhettUBia  (ke-tu'si-a),  «.  [NL.  (Bonaparte, 
lisB));  also  written  Cketnsia,  Cha:tusia,  Chatusio, 
the  last  appar.  based  on  Gr.  ja/ri?,  long,  flowing 
hair,  a  mane :  see  rhn  tn.]  A  genus  of  plovers, 
of  the  subfamily  Charadriina- ;  the  spur-winged 
plovers.   The  wine  !•  anued  with  •  homy  tubercle  or 


ehestm,  ehtMon,  etc.,  a  chestnut-tree;  from 
some  resemblance.]  A  kind  of  plum, 
chest-register  (chest'rej'is-tf-r),  w.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  compass  of  both  male  and  female 
voices,  which  most  easily  arouses  sympathetic 
vibration  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  thorax, 
chest- TO p*  (chest  'rop),  a.  Xaut.,  an  extra 
painter  or  boat-rope,  oy  which  a  boat  is  made 
fast  astern  of  a  ship. 

chest-saw  (ehest'sa),  «.    A  kind  of  hand-saw 
without  a  back.    E.  II.  Kmqht. 
chest-tone  (chest'ton),  n.    Same  as  ekest-roiee. 
chest-trapt,  ».    A  kind  of  box  or  trap  used  to 
take  polecats,  fitohes,  and  the  like  vermin. 
Kerteti,  1708. 
chest-voice  (chest 'vols),  ».    A  tone  of  the 
voice  which  arouses  sympathetic  vibration  in 
the  chest  or  thorax.    Also  called  chest-tone. 
See  head-voice. 
chosublet,  »■   An  obsolete  form  of  chasuble. 
chet  (chet),  n.    [Assihilated  var.  of  kUK  Ct. 
cAufS,  a  cat.]    A  kitten.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
chetan,  choeta,  cheetah  (che'tA),  n.   [<  Hind. 
ckihi,  the  hunting-leopard;  cf.  ckital,  chitta, 
Skt,  onifm,  spotted,  variegated,  <  Skt.  V  chit, 
look  at,  perceive.  Cf.  chintz*,  from  the  same 
ult.  source,]    The  native  name  of  the  guepard 
•  of  India,  Felis  jubata,  now 


«plne.aou>i'tlrne«nidlnM  ntar>  ;  thrluueof  the  hill  In  moat 
•nvck-s  l«  wnttlcHl ;  and  tlwi  ti«  »  an-  lour  In  numlicr.  Tliere 
are  alH.ltt  1&  *|pe«-ica,  all  inbahitants  of  the 
clilcdy  of  warm  countries.  Thisie  with  I 
u attics  best  dcreluped , oriktitule  the  sc-ctio 
The  type  of  tlie  eeima  is  C.  ttrr'jaria. 

chetverik  (ehet-ve-rlk').  n.    [Russ.  cscfirriatS, 

<  rAcfirro ;  see  cAcfrcrf.]  A  Russian  dry  mea- 
sure, eqiinl  to  8  garnetscs,  or  4  chetvertkns.  or 
i  chctvert,  ami  fixed  by  a  ukase  of  1835  at  the 
volume  of  64  Russian  pounds  of  water  at  (Si3  P.. 
..r  1601. *>  eubic  inches,  equal  to  about  3  United 
States  pecks.  It  was  previously  a!»>ut  ».*  liters.  The 
old  measures  of  Novitorod.  IVx>»,  etc..  were  at  least  half 
as  lante  aualu.    Also  written  ckehcertk,  teeJlettrtrik  10. 1, 

r£t*t  |rv  f      \ % 

chet  vert  (chet 'vert),  it.  [<  Russ.  ckrttrrtu, 
prop,  a  quarter,  a  fourth  part,  <  cketeero  =  Is, 
quatuor  m  E./our.]  A  Russian  dry  measure, 
equal  to  8  ehetveriks.  Also  written  MM1, 
ttrhettrcrt  [0.1. 

chetvertak  (chet'v*r-tak),  n.  [Russ*  cktt rrr- 
taki,  <  chctrertuif,  fourth,  quarter,  <  cketrero . 
see  rhctrert.']  A  Russian  silver  coin,  worth  'J4 
copecks,  or  about  111  cents.  Also  written  fscftif- 
amrftfa-  [O.J,  fcAcfrcria. 

chetvertka  (cheUvcrt'kg),  ».  [Russ.  cAcfrcrf- 
ka,  <  rAWrrrfati,  fotirtli:  see  ehetrrrtak.'i  A 
Russian  dry  measure,  equal  to  i  chetverik. 
Also  written  tschetictrtka  [O.l,  etc. 

chevachiet,  n.  [ME.,  also  ckirackte,  chiraeke, 
chetache,  <  OP.  rA«rtt«rA«r,  -cAic.  chiealrkre,  < 
cAerascAer,  ride  on  horscljack,  <  cAcrai,  a  horse. 
See  carateade,  which  is  a  doublet.]  An  expe- 
dition on  horseback  or  wilh  cavalry;  in  a  wider 
sense,  any  military  expedition.  Chaucer. 

Ye  known  well  that  we  belie  loste  In  this  cAi/uuc/o'c  that 
we  haTc  nuide  »ikiu  the  kynee  Arthur. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  II.  173, 

chevaget,  «.    Same  as  rkiefage. 
choval  (she-val'),  «.;  pi.  rAcfviHx  (-vo*).  pfow 
as  mere  P.,  in  early  mod.  E.  ckictil,  <  P.  ckeral. 

<  L.  cahaUus,  a  horse:  see  culm!'-,  rajirf.  In 
the  sense  of  support  or  frame,  cf.  cast!  and 
dotkes-home.  Heuca  ckecalirr,  and  ult,  ehiral- 
ry,  etc.]  1.  A  horse. —  2.  In  composition,  I 
support  or  frame :  as,  a  cAera/-glasa.— a  cheval 
(mifif.).  astraddle;  un  both  side*  simultaneously ;  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  command  any  lutcrnicdtatc  span-.  Troops  are 
arrainted  d  eherat  alwn  they  omimaiHl  two  roads,  as  the 
British  army  at  Watwlrsn,  which,  lainst  poste.1  at  their 


—V  never  pc — 
f  d  cAecuf  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  aixl 

■  .  r<„. 


rticl.il!    <Vi,r/.ir^.,  J»*.,ti 


Gueparda  jubata  or  Cumrturus  jubatut,  a  large 
spotted  cut,  somewhat  like  a  dog  in  shape, 
with  long  legs,  non-retractile  claws,  and  the 
upper  aeetorinl  tooth  without  an  internal  lobe. 

II  w  tlie  I)  J*e  «->f  lh»j  Hnlifsnnty  fruef*trt_titur.  It  I*  call'-»l 
jutiftttt  (uiHttr*l  or  civstclifroln  Hie  short  Inntle-tike  civst 

of  hairs  |»nltu  from  the  back  id  Hie  brad  to  the  si  t- 

ders,  Viiich  iim-,1  for  hilhtmu.  It  t«  ti  «-l,,l  and  trans, 
ported  un  a  car.    When  a  herd  of  deer  or  other  game  is 


(Bhe-val'dA-fre*'),  ft,  1.  Ssmc 
as  eftaMsOMtsHfcsV.—  2.  A  kind  of  trimming  in  a 
pattern  of  radiating  and  crossing  straight  lines, 
chevaleroent  (sht'-vul'mofi),  ».  [P.,  (.rhrralrr, 
prop,  bear  up,  <  ckmtl,  a  horse,  prop :  see  cAr- 
rrtl.J  In  nrr-A..  a  prop,  usually  consisting  of  a 
shaft  of  timber  with  a  head  formed  of  one  nr 
more  pieces  placed  transversely  to  distribute  the 
pressure.  It  is  used  b,  *up|a<rt  temporarily  porllori.  of 
an  editti*  of  which  the  lower  parts  are  being  ndmllt  or 
are  undorvoing  re|sslrs  or  inodulcationa  of  such  characlcr 
as  to  affect  thrlr  sublllty. 

chevalet  (shev'a-la),  n.  [F..  dim.  of  cAernf,  a 
horse,  prop:  see  cArraf.]  The  bridge  of  a  vio- 
lin, pianoforte,  or  other  stringed  instrument. 
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cheval-glass 

cheval-glass  (she-val'glas),  «.    A  looking- 
glass  mutinied  go  ax  to  owing  in  a  fratne,  which 
may  move  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  large 
enough  to  reflect  the  whole  figure. 
Mr.  Scaler  •  ■  •  walking  up  to  one  <■(  Hie  eJwml-tltuMi. 
It  a  hard  poke  ii>  the  mm,  with  his  rttck. 

Itiekeut,  Nicholas  Ntckleby,  Ml. 

chevalier  (shev-a-ler'),  n.  [<  ME.  ehiraler, 
cheealcrc,  <  OF.  chevalier,  mod.  F.  cAerflhcr,  n 
horseman,  knight,  cavalier:  see  cavalier,  whk'h 
is  a  doublet.]  1.  A  horseman;  a  knight;  a 
cavalier;  a  gallant  soldier. 

Knyu-IitU.  I  cumaund*.  who  to  dule  drawea. 
Tlittn  churlcs  an  chtuetrrtr  ye  chaattac  and  chase, 
AbiI  drcde  a*  no  doute.  York  I'tapi,  p.  125. 

Mount,  chrralitnt  to  arms!        Skat.,  K.  John.  IL  L 
Til*  rrenctK'arNilifM.afUTtherhad  Iwokcn  their  laneea, 
came  to  handy  h  Ultra,  7iW<  SrvrrAosisr. 

8.  The  lowest  title  of  rank  in  the  old  French 
nobility. 

11  was  rumoured  that  a  young  gentleman  nt  French  ei- 
traction,  the  CkemUer  <t«  Ma«ny,  ajurrry  to  the  reigning 
duke,  .  .  .  waa  the  Intended  of  the  rich  Countess  Ida. 

Thatkerau.  Barry  L)Udon,  xl. 

8.  A  member  or  knight  of  an  honorable  order, 
especially  one  who  holds  the  lowest  rank  in  such 
an  order  when  there  are  more  ranks  than  one : 
as,  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The 
word  in  this  sense  is  not  used  as  a  title  of  ad- 
dress. Compare  earalier. — 4.  In  her.,  an  armed 
knight.,  usually  mounted.  If  mounted,  the  bla- 
ston  should  state  the  fact. — St.  In  ornilh.,  an 
old  and  disused  name  of  the  greenshank,  red- 
shank, and  other  birds  of  the  genos  Totanmi. 
Also  called  gamltct  and  Aonwman.- Chevalier 
d'lndustrle  <»\,  knight  of  Industry),  a  man  who  lire*  by 
hlawit*;  a  swindler;  a  •harper, 

chevalryt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  chivalry. 

cheval-BCreen  (she-val'skren),  n.  A  screen 
mounted  in  a  frame,  having  a  broad  base  for 
its  support,  and  therein  differing  from  a  fold- 
ing screen.    See  screen. 

chevaster  (she-vas'tcr),  n.    8ame  as  cherettre. 

chevanchement  (shc-vosh'inont),  n.  [F.,  < 
cAcraNcArr.  ride  on  horseback,  <  cheral,  a  horse: 
see  checaehii;  cAewil]  In  surg.,  the  ridiug  of 
one  bone  over  another  after  fracture,  giving 
rise  to  shortening  of  the  limb. 

chevartx,  ».    Plural  of  rAcraf. 

chevanx-tle-fTiae  ishe-«rfMe.fre*').  n.  pi.  [F., 
lit.  Friesland  horses:  eAr-raux,  pi.  of  cAerai, 
horse;  lie,  of; 

have  been  first      V^1/^  ■VvL 
employed  at  a 
siege  of  Gro- 
niugen,  in 
ancient  Frics- 
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Achilles  at  Uto  chotae  men  caewrf  for  anger. 

/>cjfrMrfio»  >if  Tr-n  (E.  K  T.  «.),  I.  BS70. 

cheverelt,  cheverllt  (chev'er-el,  -11),  n.  and  <i. 
[<  OP.  chcrrel,  F.  eiirtreau,  a  kid.  dim.  of  cherrr, 
F.  cAf>rrc,  <  L.  capra,  a  goat:  see  caveri,  cap- 
riole,  and  cf.  chevron. ]    I,  n.  1.  A  kid. 
He  hath  a  cooaclencc  like  a  cAermrTs  akin.  Kay. 

2.  Kid  leather,  used  especially  for  gloves  in 
the  middle  ages  and  later. 

Here'*  a  ait  of  eAereref,  that  atretchea  from  an  Inch 
narrow  to  an  ell  hroad  I  i*«t,  R.  ami  J.,  II.  4. 

3.  Any  flexible  leather  similar  to  kid. 
IT.  <'/.  1.  Made  of  kid  leather. 

A  sentence  i«  but  a  rAeeerif  glorc  to  a  good  wit :  how 
quickly  the  aToug  side  may  be  turned  outward  : 

Shot,,  I.      IIL  1. 

2.  Figuratively,  pliable  ;  yielding. 
Youraoft  eAereril  cottsciencc.    Ska*.,  Hen.  VIII.,  II.  S. 
No  tough  hides  limiting  our  rhrtvril  minds. 

rAufMUN  ami  Shirley,  C1ial»t.  Admiral  of  France,  I. 

cheverilizet  (chev'er-il-iz),  r.  t.  [<  thextril  + 
-ice.]    To  make  as  pliable  us  kid  leather. 

I  appeal  to  your  own.  though  Mm  so  much  chnmlized , 
cotiacieucea,  my  good  calumniators. 

Bp.  Manning*,  Appeal  to  Ciraar,  p.  23. 

cheveron,  s.  See  chevron. 

cheveronny  (shev-e-ron'i),  a.  [Aceom.  of  cAe- 
rrone,  <  F.  ehevri.nne',  <  chevron:  see  cAcfros.] 
In  her.,  divided  into  several  equal  parts  by 
lines  having  the  direction  of  the  chevron:  said 
of  sn  escutcheon.    Also  written  chcrronny. 

Chevesailet,  ehovosalt.  h.  [ME.  cheremile,  < 
OF.  rhrreitaille,  chevecaulf,  neck-band,  <  rhrrere, 
the  neck,  =  Sp.  mbtia  =  Pg.  cabtca,  the  head: 
soo  cabeca.]  An  ornamental  collar,  either  a 
necklace  or  more  probably  the  collar  of  a  gown 
or  upper  garment,  which  when  opened  exposed 
the  bosom.  It  is  described  as  richly  adorned. 
Horn,  of  the  Rote. 

chevestre,  chevfitre  (she-ves'ter,  she-va'tr),  n. 
[<  OF.  cherviitre,  F.  eherftrc,  a  bandage,  <  L. 
enpintrvm :  see  m/riafruni.]  In  mug.,  a  bandage 
for  the  head,  used  in  cases  of  fracture  or  luxa- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw.  Also  written  eheratltr. 

chevet  (she-va'),  n.  [P.,  apse,  head  of  a  bed, 
dim.  of  <Af/,  head:  see  thief.]  1.  The  eastern 
extremity  or  the  termination  of  the  apse,  both 
exterior  and  interior,  of  a  church,  with  the  < 
els,  aisles,  etc.,  if 
uected  with  it. 


la  an  apae,  alwaya  enclosed  t>y  an  open 
I  Int. 


the  enemy's  cavalry.]  Pieces  of  timber  trav- 
ersed with  spikes  of  iron,  or  of  wood  pointed 
with  iron,  5  or  0  feet  long,  used  to  defend  a 
passage,  stop  a  breach,  form  an  obstacle  to  the 
advance  of  cavalry,  etc.   a  similar  runtrivanca  la 

L laced  on  the  top  of  a  wall  to  prevent  persona  from  cllmh- 
ur  over  it,    Abu  ch*val-<l«.fri*t.    See  tAltrvp. 
Thcao  atalrcaaea  received  light  from  sundry  windows 
placed  at  aomc  distance  above  the  floor,  and  looking  into 
a  gTavctlod  area  bounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  Willi  Iron 
eAeeaux-.fe./n'*e  at  the  top.  Ditktn*. 

Tike  lui|nuabl«  mini  below  bristled  with  cAjmux  ,u 
Jrif  of  Uie  d»arf  palmetto, 

0.  H-.  CM*,  Old  Creole  Dan,  P  ><«■ 

chevet,  r.    See  eA/eeel. 

chevelw  (shev-e-la'),  a.  [F.,  <  Zx  capiUatmi, 
hairy:  see  rhnelure.]  In  Acr.,  streaming  with 
rays  :  said  of  a  comet  or  blaring-star. 

chevelure  (shev'e-lur),  «.  [V.,  head  of  hair,  < 
OF.  rheveleurr  =  It.  I'ajttllaUtra,  <  L.  eapillatn- 
ra,  hair,  esp.  false  hair.  <  capiliatui),  hairy,  <  en- 
pillus,  hair:  see  capillary.]  1.  A  head  of  hair. 
— 2.  A  periwig:  a  peruke. —  3,  In  a*tron..  the 
coma  or  nebulous  part  of  a  comet  or  other 
nebulous  body. 

cheven  (chev  en),  ».  [Formerly  also  rArr/n  ; 
also  chcrcHifcn,  eharenilcr,  q.  v. ;  <  OF.  eherenne, 
ehrriniau,  F.  rAcWn.  elicvaitnc,  a  chub,  prob.  < 
ehif,  head:  see  cAii/.J  An  old  name  of  the 
chub.    Also  rAt'rcM,  thiring. 

(bi  to  tile  sam*  h"le  in  which  I  ruttght  my  Cllllb,  where, 
in  most  hot  days,  you  will  find  n  duien  or  twmty  CAereiw 
llualing  neaj-  tile  lop  of  the  water. 

/.  S"a/(n».  Complete  Angler,  p. 

Chevenden  (chev'en-den), ».  [See  rAcirn.  cAar- 

eniler.]    A  local  English  name  of  the  chub, 
cheventeint,  «.    An  obsolete  variant  of  rhief- 

chevert.  P.  i.   A  Middle  English  form  of  c*<eer, 
r  ihtvcr,  tremble.  Seu 

«rrrv«i  I  *  " » *- •  swrw\j 


Lan.7l"/t't  Chrvn.  ( 


lleariie),  p.  loi. 


Mlede  shut  make  n  cAr 

1"  exclude  by  grntx'  the  rlir 


I.;  ,,f  (i  Hi  r:,'imv 


he  Hifur  t 

3.  A  bargain;  negotiation  for  a  loan  ;  a  loan. 


4.  Profit;  gain. 


Ih.  undo  a  *ri«il.»^, 
fhtlusrr,  Shtpiiiiin'i.  Tale,  1  .f-^ 
h'v.  with  suche  cliaflare  1  dele, 
wol  a  lyppe  at  euery  noble. 

rtrrs  flvteman  (B\  v.  ti». 


The  eAeref 

acrera  of  coluiuua  on  the  ground  floor,  and  opening  into 
an  aisle,  which  again  always  opens  Into  threv  or  wore, 
aptiital  chapelt.  J.  hrfnumi.  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  «7,"i. 

2.  A  small  block  or  coin  sometimes  used  for  giv- 
ing the  proper  elevation  to  a  mortar  in  firing, 
che votalnt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  chief- 
tain. 

chevetre,  «•    See  chevettre. 

chevey,  e.  and  ».    See  eheiy. 

chevicef,  v.  t.    See  cherise. 

chevilt,  n.    Same  as  cartl^.  3.    Kersey,  1708. 

chevllle  (she-vel'),  n.  [<  F.  rheeille  =  Pr.  m- 
t  i(/a  =  Sp.  cttfnrra  =  Pg.  earilha,  a  peg,  pin,  Im>H. 
sm  It.  eaviglia  (also  eariglio),  a  peg,  pin,  <  1,. 
claricvla,  a  small  key,  bar,  bolt,  >  K.  rlarirlr, 
q.  v.]  The  peg  to  which  a  string  of  a  violin, 
guitar,  or  other  stringed  instrument  is  attached. 

chevint,  n.    See  ehrren. 

Cheviot  (ehov'i-ot).  «.  1.  A  sheep  of  a  breed 
so  called  from  tlio  Cheviot  Hills,  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  cheviots  are  n,  ,ud  for  their  large 
carcass  and  valuable  wool,  qualities  which,  combined  with 
a  hardiness  arcond  only  to  ibat  of  the  black  faced  breed, 
make  tlvem  the  mint  valuable  race  of  mountain  sheep  III 
lireat  Britain,  lite  lleccc  weighs  fnun  S  to  4  Iwlind-.  and 
the  earcnas  of  e  wea  vnries  from  12  to  IS  |M,uild«  IkT  quarbrr. 
that  of  wethers  from  10  to  2n  |»iuud». 
2.  [I.  r.]  A  loosely  woven  woolen  cloth  made 
from  the  wool  of  the  Cheviot  sheep, 
chevlsancei,  ».  PIK.  cheriiumre,  -nance ,  etc..  < 
OK.  rheritianrr,  ehn  iiumncf,  <  cAo  r';-.  come  to  an 
end,  jierform,  prevail.  <  ehef,  head,  extremity, 
end :  see  rAieiv^,  achieve,  and  chief.  ]  1.  Accom- 
plishment ;  achievement ;  result ;  outcome. 
Whan  Henry  herd  telle  this  of  that  gi«Ie 
(ed.  a 


Right  as  a  Uiefe  mskoth  hi* 

And  roblwlh  mtnnea  go«>tlr-s ; •'»}"* 

In  wode  aim  felde.   Oovver,  Com.  Aiasj,t,  u.  3JJ. 

6.  In  toir :  (<i)  A  making  of  contracts ;  agree- 
ment.   (A)  An  unlawful  agreement  or  contract. 

or,opa>rMt*down  between'n  creditor  and  his 
debtor. 

cheviset.  che  vlsht,  r.  t.  rAlso  written  che  vice ; 
ME.  cAcriscJi,  eheee*cn,  eheryHckcn,  eheveathen, 
<  OF.  cAcriss-,  stem  of  certain  |»art«  of  cherir, 
accomplish,  obtain,  etc.:  see  dWere1,  and  cf. 
chcruance.]  I.  To  get  ;  provide. 
CAsrysea  (var.  cAerpsrAris,  cArrearArn;  or  iiurveyn,  pro- 
Pmmi*.  /'art.,  p.  74. 
tho  hane  fhewjitd  thee  a  chylde,  .  .  . 
U  at  ffeten  of  a  gvsl,  thy  gilt  is  the  lasae. 

AluaumUr  of  Martdmne  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  L  Mt. 

2.  To  care  for;  help. 

Your  hnnosir  and  your  emjieriac, 
.Vegh  ded  for  dreile,  tie  can  Iter  not  rArrsar. 

CAuurer.  Complaint  of  Mart.  L  SO. 

chevrette  (shev-ref),  n.  [F.,  doe,  roe.  trivet, 
shrimp,  dim.  of  cAcrrc,  a  goat:  see  ckcrerrl,] 
A  machine  used  for  raising  guns  or  mortars 
upon  their  carriages. 

chevron,  cheveron  (shev'ron,  -e-ron),  ».  [<  F. 

cAorron,  OF.  cAcrron  a-  It.  cabrion  =  Sp.  ranrin, 
a  rafter,  b  chevron,  <  ML.  ea- 
yro(n-),  a  rafter,  <  L.  caper, 
capra,  a  goat;  rafters  being 
appar.  so  named  because  they 
Xj  are  reared  on  end  like  butting 
vfJTaSv  goats;  cf.  caprevli,  projts.  stays, 
^OeSj'*  '?ty  go*'8 :  see  capriole,  ca- 
^sA?' ]jr  per1]  1.  In  Act.,  one  of  the 
^ii&r  Honorable  ordinaries.  It  Is  sup- 
pose*! to  rrpreacnt  two  ratters,  as  of 
a  roof,  leaning  agalnat  each  other  at 
the  top ;  but  It  may  more  properly  be 
described  as  the  lower  Inlf  of  a  sab 
tier  completed  to  a  point  at  the  top.  The  two  arms  Of 
the  chevron  real  upon  the  ainlster  and  denu  r  bases  of 
the  Held,  and  are  joined  In  the  iruter.  It  ta-cuples  one 
fifth  of  the  surface  of  Use  field. 

2.  A  variety  of  fret  ornament  common  in 
Norman  and' other  Romanesque  architecture. 
When  systematical- 
ly repeated  It  forma  / 
a  ekevTxm.uwldiny. 
Also   called  Jv'rrru?/, 
cAernin  -  met,  and 

3^i'.V.,abadge 
consisting  of 
stripes  meeting 
at  an  angle,  worn 
on     the  coat- 
sleeves  of  non- 
commissioned of- 
ficers, above  the 
elbow.   Tli*  num- 
ber of  stripe*  tndi- 
rates  the  rank  of  the 
bearer :  aa,  for  a  scr- 
geant-major,  three 
burs  and  an  arc  ;  for 
a  quartennaateraer- 
geant.  three  liars  and  a  tic  of  three  liars ;  for  a  sergeant, 
three  har» ;  for  a  corporal,  two  bars.  • 
4.  In  anaL  and  co<U.,  a  chevron-bone  (which 
see)._C 
wise,  lea  two  end 

Chevron  In  chief,  I  n  Are. ,  a  chevron  out  of  Its  usual  place, 
and  set  very'  high  In  the  field, 
chevron-bone  (shev'ron-bon),  n.  One  of  a  pair 
of  bones  which  form  a  subvertebral  V-shaped 


Uililcc, 


-Chevron  couched,  in  Aer.,  a  chevron  lying  side 
a  two  ends  iwillg  turned  to  one  side  of  the  held. 


4a 


ch^  ch 

T«r>  Cl<rra)™n«  |,r-*l<  ,  «»,  rt  .  .n,l  on  >hn<lng  frot  *vr». 

anil  beneath  the  s|iinal  column  of  many  ani- 
mals, especially  in  the  caudal  region.  This  nr.  I. 
Is  n-gardcd  by  sonic  :»»  n  heinal  arch.  In  others  as  homol- 
ogous with  an  intefi-eiitnini  (»bl.b  sert  The  scries  ..t 
nK  h  Isuies  forms  a  tarnU  in  whbdi  Mi »  si  vessels  may  nm. 

chevrond  fshev-ro-na'),  a.  [<  F.  rArrrwiNr.  < 
ehecron :  see  rhercroiiKi/  and  rArrroii,]  In  Acr., 
charged  with  several  chovronols,  separated  one 
from  another  by  the  field. 

chevroned  (she'v'rond),  a,    [<  rAcrrrtit  4-  -e<P.] 

1.  l>econited  or  covered  with  chevrons,  or  with 
chevron-like  ornamentations;  marked  with  zig 
zag  lines  or  stripes. 

Watchct  doth  nf  stiver  cA/rer  ivd  all  over  with  lace. 

/>'.  Jmttm,  Maaque  of  Hymen. 

2.  In  Aer.,  i 
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MHO.  chovch  =  E.  chough : 
An  i 


chovrofiel 

chovronel  (shev'ro-nel),  n.    [Dim.  of  eherron.] 

In  her.,  a  bearing  like  the  chevron,  but  of  only 

half  its  width ;  a  half -chevron.  Soe  dbflMWHW. 
chevron-molding  (shev'rjn-nio'l'ding),  n.  See 

eherron,  2. 

chevroniiy  (shev-ron'i),  a.  Same  an  cAcrrroit»».  , 

wSr^fc  ad.    Same  &  gS^F 

chevronwiae  i>hrv'roi»-wi/.),  d/jr.  [<  rAciros 
+  -srisc.]  In  her.,  divided  by  lines  having  the 
direction  of  a  chevron. 

chevron-work  (ahev'rpn-werk),  ».  In  arch., 
see  chrrrttn,  2. 

chevrotain  (shcv'ro-tan),  n.  [Also  formerly 
cAerrofisi  ;  <  P.  cAorrolain,  <  OF.  cherrot,  dim.  of 
cAdre,  <  L.  copra,  a  goat :  see  caperl.]  a  name 
of  the  napu  and  other  species  or  hornless  pyg- 
my  deer  of  tho  genus  Tragutus,  resembling  the 
musk-deer  and  often  confused  with  it,  but  be- 
longing to  a  different  family,  Tragulida:. 
chevrotint  i  shov'ro-tin),  n.  Same  as  chcrrotain. 
The  thnrvtin,  or  little  guinea  deer,  which  ii  the  Icut 
of  all  clirvonfooled  iiuadruprd*.  ami  perliapt  (lie  moat 
beautiful.  doMrailA,  Animated  .Nature,  II.  Mi. 


see  chough  and  «*.] 

1  Hen.  IV.,  r.  I. 


chewing-ball  (el.&'ing-bal).  a.  A  medicinal  ball 
or  bolus  administered  to  a  horse  to 


(cbo'ing-gum),  n.  See  owita. 
chewink  (che-wingk'),  [Imitative  of  the 
bird's  note.]  A  name  of  the  towhee  bunting, 
1'ipUoerythrophthalmut,  a  fringilline  bird  of  tho 
United  States.  Also  called  ground-robin  and 
mar»h-robin.    [Local,  U.  8.] 

the 


rAurrau,  Waldcn,  p.  340. 

chew-stick  (eho'stik  ),  it.  A  twig  of  Gouania 
Ditmingeiuu,  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  clean- 
ing the  teeth,  and  also  powdered  as  a  dentifrice. 
More  commonly  chaicstiek. 

choyote  (Sp.  pron.  ehiV-yo'ta),  n.   [Cuban  and  "n?.  . 
Mex.]    The  name  in  Cuba  of  the  fruit,  of  tho  fftiiaamnrfnti 
Seehium  «dulc,  a  cucurbitaceous  plant.   It  is  umaK 

much  used  as  a  vegetable.  Also  euoco,  chocho. 


II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  light  and  shade  in 
painting,  drawing,  or  engraving. 

The  firm*  or  Chiaroscuro  schoo l  .  .  .  U  directed  pri- 
marily tn  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  representing 
form  by  para  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 

Austin,  Upturn  on  Art,  |  168. 
Also  clair-obtcurc,  elarestbscurc. 
chiasm  (ki'aam),  ».  r<  NL.  chiarma,  <  Or.  x>- 
aofia,  two  lines  crossed,  <  x'"C"o,  marked  with 
two  lines  crossed  as  in  the  letter  X,  x,  <  X*i  tho 
letter  X,  x,  c*',  represented  by  L.  ch,  in  form 
by  L,  X,  x.  Cf.  decussate.]  In  anat.,  a  de- 
cussation or  intersection;  specifically,  the  de- 
cussation of  the  optio  nerves  which  oceurs  in 
nearly  all  vertebrates. 
brain. 


See  second  cut 


Chevy,  chivy  (ohev'l,  chiv'l^.  r.  f.;  pret.  and  cheyotllla l>p.  pron-  cha-yd-tel'va),  n.  [Mex. 
pp.eowi«v<,cAir»eW,ppr.cA<»ryi»j,r*iryiB(7.  [Also    ~   -»  - 


■   -■  .  ■■   dim.  of  cheyote.]    A  cucurbitaceous  plant  of 

written  rActcy  cA.rcy,  rAirry;  origin  obscure.  Mexico,  Hanburm  \frjncana.  bearing  a  four- 

BM  first  extract.] To  chase  about  or  hunt  from  ,eeded  spiny  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  oi 

place  to  place;  throw  or  pitch  about;  worry.  whioh  at  maturity  bursts  suddenly  and 

_   .  .  the  seeds  to  a  considerable  distance. 

^z\i^TZ^^^c^^rh  «g       E»  t™*-™™*  m***  of  the 

U  purely  Oypsy.  t-lil.  m  Romany  m«iu  Bathing  sharp.  Y,  •■Pn*D«t,  xi  X,  corresponding  to  the 
poiated.  as  a  dagger  or  giwd.  or  knife.         oii  Gypsy    English  en. 

word  chlv.  among  iu  numerous  meaning,  bat  exactly  chla  (che'ii),  M.  [Sp.  chia,  the  lime-leafed  kukc. 
U..totc«Ung.ihro»l.*,ptu-ldnK.«,d  driving.  ^Ivia  tJUfoHa.]    The  name  among  the  In- 

dians of  Mexico  and  Arizona  of  several  species 
of  Salvia,  especially  S.  Cvlumbaria,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  used  for  making  a  pleasant  muci- 
Jaginous  drink,  and  also  as  foo<l. 

(Or.  X,or),  pertain- 
Gr.  Xior,  Chfos,  now 


The  optic  rhiatm  douhtleH  is  a  >lgn  at  tome  kliHl  of  »ym. 
patlirtlc  reUtlon  between  the  two  eyes;  hut  whether  this 
m-ceuarily  rcitchet  the  denreu  which  produce*  correflpond- 
Inn  poinU  u  uncertain.  Le  Conte,  itujnt,  p,  set 

chiasma  (ki  ar/mii).  »• ;  pi.  cAituniara  (-ma-t||). 
is  chiasm. 
s  Chiasm od ns  (ki-as'm^-don. 
-dus),  n.    [NI>.,  <  Gr.  xiaot'ai  two  lines  placed 
crosswise  (see  chiasm),  +  IMiv  (Ionic),  oA>i'r 
(Movr.)  =  E.  tooth.}    A  genus  of  fishes,  consti- 


tuting the 


CAia 


nd  drtvlng. 

C.  O.  Ltland. 

One  poor  fellow  waa  eherird  abont  ainulut  the  caaka  In 
toe  Horn  for  about  tea  minute*.  Lundon  Tima. 

A  aleainiiiK  sreen  body  that  might  hare  paiaed  for  a 
biure  wedge  ot  emerald,  and  that  I  reckoned  Ui  be  a  dot 


h«VT,  chivy  (chev'i,  chiv'ii,  a.  M±^Si£S^, 
a  cheer.  [Slang.] 


chevy, 

r.]  A  halloo :  a  shout : 

chevynt,  a.    See  cAerca. 

chew  (oh»),  t'.  [Early  mod.  E.  and  mod.  colloq. 
and  dial,  also  rAair  ;  <  ME.  cheteen,  cheoren,  < 
AS.  eedwan  ( pret.  mitr,  pi.  cuiron,  pp.  coven)  = 
1).  kaauwen  =  MLG.  kevwen  =  OHG.  cAiHtran, 
MUG.  AtutrcN,  G.  kauen,  prob.  (with  change  of  e 
to  t,  of .  crane  =  Icel.  tram,  etc.)  =  Icel.  lyijfia  s= 


.  an  island  in 
now  belonging  to  Turkey. 
That  blind  lard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand  .  .  . 
eld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odymey 
JUae  to  the  tweillng  of  the  Vuloeful  aea. 

Cnlerulitr,  Fancy  in  Nubiba*. 
Chi  an  earth,  a  dense  compact  kind  of  earth  from  Cbio*, 
used  anciently  In  medicine  aa  an  astringent  ami  aa  a  co* 
uietic  -Calan  or  Cypru*  turpentine,  tnrpentln*  pro. 
cured  from  the  PUUum  Trtrbintliwi.  It  U  of  the  conala 
teiioe  of  honey,  clear,  and  yellowish  white. 


f.tugga  m  Dan.  tygge,  chew,  =  Russ.  zhevati  Ohiantl  (kfan'ti),  a.  [It.]  Properly,  a  red  wine 
( iBuig.  nrufi,  chew.  Cf .  cAaeW,  cAairf,  chorl,  of  Tuscany,  grown  in  the  region  between  Siena 
a-i.J   L  tran*.  1.  To  bite  and  grind  with  the   and  Arezzo;  as  used  in  Great  Britain  and  the 


>*•<.] 

teeth ;  masticate,  as  food,  preparatory  to  swal- 
lowing and  digestion. 

And  while  the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  It 
waa  eAewerf,  tho  wrath  of  the  Lord  wa> 
people. 


or  tho  enormous  distensibilitv  of 
their  stomach  andjmteg^uments,  which  permits 

a  niger,  the  black  swallower,  is  the  only  known 
species. 

chiasmodontld  (ki-as-mo-don'tid),  u.  A  fish  of 
the  fam:lv  Chiatmodontida". 
Chiasmodontidas  (ki-as-mo-don'tl-de),  «.  »/. 
[NL.,  <  CAia#morf<m(f-)  +  -tda-.]  A  family  of 
aeanthopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  Vhiasmo- 
don,  its  on!  V  genus.  They  hare  an  elongated  <uhcyltn- 
drle  or  tligbtly  U peeing  fomi .  auhcuidc  bead ;  deeply  cleft 
mouth  reselling  lieyotid  the  eyes,  with  numennu  long, 
sharp,  and  In  part  movable  teeth ;  naked  akin ;  two  dorsal 
Ana ;  anal  flu  like  the  second  dorsal ;  and  thoracic  ventral 
Hns.  Only  one  species  is  known,  CkuumxtvH  niter  a  <1 
sea  Ash  of  wide  distribution  In  the  . 
W«e*  isniUoiiwr,  under  siro/fosrer. 


United  SUtes,  any  dry  red  wine  of  Tuscany,  or  Chiaamodus,  iir'  SeeTAinsiwot/os. 
of  different  eolor  which  has  chiasmus  (ki-as'mus), », 


2.  Figuratively,  to  ruminate  on  in  the  thoughts ; 
meditate  on. 


Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  eAetssrf  and  digested.  Bacon,  Studies. 
To  chew  tbs?  cud,  to  ruminate ;  figuratively,  to  meditate. 

These  shall  ye  not  eat  of  them  that  rjkne  (As  cud.  or  of 
them  that  divide  the  hoof :  as  the  camel,  because  lie  rAetr- 
efA  I  Ac  end,  bat  divideth  not  the  hoof.  Uv,  jl.  «,. 

-8yn.  1.  Bit*.  Vnav,  etc   Sec  eat. 

11.  isfra«#.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  biting 
and  grinding  with  the  teeth;  champ;  ruminate. 
Specifically  —  2.  To  pressor  grind  tobacco  be- 
tween the  teeth  for  the  sake  of  its  flavor  or  stim- 
Tects^JColloq.]  —  3.  Figuratively,  to 


any  Italimi  wiue 
a  similar  flavor, 
the  chiaonsi,  n.   See  chouse. 
xL  ■*  tmiajotvcuxlst  ( kia  '  ros  -  k8 '  riat),  it.  and  a.  [< 
cAiarnrciiro  +  -is/.]   I.  ».  An  artist  who  draws 
in  " 


let  em  rest  there, 

And  eAeie  upon  their  nilM-rles. 

Fletcher,  lluntnroat  Lieutenant,  IU.  X. 
Old  politicians  cAesr  ou  wisdom  past, 

Pupc,  Mural  Essays,  1.  MS. 
chew  (cho),  n.     [<  rA«r,  r.l    That  which  is 
chewed;  that  which  is  held  in  the  mouth  at 
one  time  ;  especially,  a  quid  of  tobacco, 
chewagh  (che-wii')  >i.    [Chinook.]    The  Doll v 
Varden  trout,  Salctlinw,  matma :  so  called  in 
British  Columbia, 
chewer  (chO'er),  a.    One  who  chews ;  specifi- 
cally, one  in  tho  habit  of  chewing  tobacco, 


IV  ni..st  |-.ife.  I  .Helpline  Is  that  of  the  c.l.»irl«o.  f„r 
they  sew  sad  draw  everytlilug.  while  the  cAianisnti-tsf* 
must  leave  much  Indeterminate  in  mystery  or  Invisible  In 
klocm.  Rtukin,  Lectures  on  Art,  I  1M, 

II.  a.  Executed  in  chiaroscuro,  or  by  a  chia- 
roscuriat.    Jtusiin,  Lectures  on  Art,  }  160. 

.  Chiaro-OSCUTO  (kia'ros-kci'ro, 
i'ro),  n.  and  a.  [It.  (a  P.  clair- 
obecur,  >  E.  dair-obscure),  lit.  clear-obscure: 
chiaro,  <  L.  clarut,  clear;  iwcuro,  <  L.  olitcurus, 
obscure:  see  dear,  a.,  and  ofwearc]  I,  a.  1. 
Light  and  shade ;  specifically,  the  general  distri- 
bution of  fight  and  shade  iu  a  picture,  whether 
painted,  drawn,  or  engmved  —  that  is,  the  c< 
bintd  effect  of  all  it*  lights,  shadows,  and 
flections.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
object  on  which  light  strikes  has  its  owi 
mscuro. 

According  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  In  the 
language  of  Art.rAum'.neeuni  means  not  only  the  mutable 
elici  t*  produced  by  light  and  shade,  but  also  the  perms- 
nent  differences  In  brightness  snd  darkness. 

rWAol,.  llict,  of  Art. 


[<  Gr.^ioo-/i«if,<  iiofrn-, 
mark  with  two  cross-lines:  soe  chiasm.]  In 
rAef.,  the  arrangement  of  repeated,  parallel,  or 
contrasted  words  or  phrases  iu  two  pairs,  the 
second  of  which  reverses  the  order  of  tho  first: 
as.  do  not  Kre  to  eat,  but  eat  to  lice  ;  or  as  in  the 
following  quotation : 

The  fkMM  ought  not  to  lay  up  for  Uis  parents,  but  the 
parents  tor  the  rAiVdrm.  s  Onr.  ail.  II. 

chiastic  (ki-as'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  xtaaric,  arranged 
diagonally  (verbal  adj.  of  ;r«iC«i/:  see  ehiatm, 
cAiasmtw),  +  -ic.]   In  rA«f„  of  the  nature  of 


Is  the  cAUistic  arrangement  eltus 
which  found  few  Imitators. 
Amrr.  Jmir.  Pliilot.,  VI.  SOV 

chlastollte  (ki-as'to-Ut),  a.  [<  Gr.  yvaemic,  ar- 
ranged diagonally  (see  chiastic),  +  //6V,  stone.] 
A  variety  of  andalusite,  peculiar  in  the  teasel- 

Stetsw  of  a  Crystal  <S  CUashillte- 

lated  appearance  which  it  presents  when  cut 
transversely  and  polished.  The  dark  portions 
are  due  to  symmetrically  arranged  impurities  in 

[Vase ^.sinters,  abstained,  as  a  rule.  In  their  design.  tM^SSilSL»A}^  ,     rv,  s 

from  all  combinations  and  irr.jupliigi  which  could  mrf  Iw  OniaStOnettra  (kl-as-to-nu  rai,  n.  }>l.  [NL.,  < 
eipreste-1  willioat  more  cAiiirowum  than  was  compatible  "r.  ^/noTor.  arranged  dlugonallv  (see  chiastic), 
with  tbelr  simple  moiKK-hr.jnieoutJItn.s.  +  ,„>.>.,  nerve.]    In  Gegenbaur's  svstem  of 

oil      ■     ■  u    i     i   n.  classification,  a  division  of  prnsobranchiato 

chewet1*  (chO'et),  a.  [Perhaps  formes!  from  A  drawing  in  black  and  white.— 3.  Amethod  gastropoclousmollnsks,incltidingthetwoserifs 
rAcg.]    Akindofpiomadefromchop^lsub-   »f  pni.tingetigranngs .from  several  blocks  rep.   „f  the  Xeugobranchm  and  the  AnivArauckw. 

resent  I  ng  lighter  and  darker  shinies,  used  espe-  1 
cinlly  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries; 
also,  au  engraving  so  printed. 

Ilctweea  17ii  and  IT24,  Kirkal)  putilisheil  by  subscrip- 
tion twelve  cAinrr/scuros  engraved  by  himself,  chiefly  sf- 
ter  designs  by  obi  Italian  masters.  In  tlsese  cJbinroseiirv>s 
the  outlines  ami  the  darker  part*  of  the  %tirv«  are  printed 
from  copper  plate*,  and  the  sepla  coloure.1  tints  arc  after 
ward  Impressed  from  wood  blocks. 

Caalto,  Wood  Engraving,  p.  461. 


oppcd-iip  livers  of  pic* 
,  mixed  with  llard  eggs 


stances. 

CkcwiUm  were  email  pies  of  cm 
hens,  and  capons,  frlcit  Iu  grease, 
ami  ginger,  and  then  fried  or  UkeiL 

llaber*  Ii.*  (H  E.  T.  8.),  note,  p,  is7. 
hidtles  of  wine,  cAeirrts,  ami  cnrrantH-u^anls. 

MulOtrl.m,  The  Witch.  II.  I. 
chewet^  (chO'et).  n.    [<  P.  cAoacffc.  an  owl,  a 
daw,  dim.  of  OP.  cAosr,  choc,  on  owl,  prob.  < 


era  as  JSJ 

7;."[Ti 

nevrous. 


Tlie  fornver  are  r»  |>resente>1  hv  stu  b 
and  llalMit,  the  latter  by  I'm  Ala.  Tf*l 

chiastonenral  (ki-us-to-nu'rai), 
toncura  +  -a/.]    Same  as  chiasti 
chiaatonenrotis  (kl-as-t<Vnu'nis),  u.  r<  Chia»- 
toncura  +  -out.]    Perfuming  to  or  having  tho 
characters  of  the  rhiastonrura. 
Chiastre  (ki-as'ter),  s.    [F.  form,  <  Gr.  jrairror, 
arranged  diagonally:  see  cAiusric.]   In  attra.,  a 
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chiastre 

bandage  shaped  like  a  cross  or  the  Greek  letter 
X,  used  for  stopping  hemorrhage  from  the  tem- 
poral artery. 

chiaus',  n.    See  r-Aoajv. 

chibalr,  chibbalt,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  nbnt. 

chibe  (ehlb),  «.  [Of.  chier'i,  art;  with  related 
chihnt,  eilml,  1    A  variant  of  chirr*. 

chibla(ohib'l-.i).  n.  [The native E.  Ind.name.] 
1.  An  East  Indian  droiigo-Bhrike  of  the  fam- 
ily Uicruridw:  called  Corrus  hotlentotlug  by 
Lmnaois. —  2.  [raji.]  [XL.]  A  geuus  of  drun- 
go-shrikes.    Hoiignon,  1837. 

chibolt,  chibbolt,  n.    Obsolete  forms  of  eibol. 

chibouk,  chibouque,  chibok  (chi-bBk'),  a.  [< 
Turk,  rhibuij,  >  Pers.  chibut/,  a  pipe.]  A  Turk- 
ish pipe  having  a  BtifT  stem  4  or  5  feet  long,  usu- 
ally wound  with  silk  or  other  thread,  which  is 
sometimes  wet  to  cool  the  smoke  by  evapora- 
tion. The  mouthpiece  in  usually  ol  amber,  but  MM- 
Unit-**  of  glass  ;  the  bowl  usual!)'  of  liakcd  clay,  narrow  nt 
tlie  bottom  and  wide  nt  the  top,  likr  the  flower  of  the 
tuornim;  glory.  It  to  cortomatT  hi  smoking  tu  rat  the 
bowl  upon  a  small  tray  uf  wood  or  brass. 

The  long  MUvmr,  disaol 
While  .lance  the  Anna,  to 

jfyron,  r.inair.  ii.  2. 

«1tir«  a  Wahhahl  itood  In  front  of  us.  and  by  pointing 
with  ht«  finger  anil  other  insulting  gestures,  abutted  Ills 
hatnil  hi  the  eAliou./lir,  In  which  I  was  |wacettl>ly  in- 
dulging, it  F.  Burton,  El  Mcdinah,  p.  MX 

chic  (shek),  a.  and  n.  [¥.,  a  slang  word,  usually 
explained  from  (1.  gesehick,  aptness,  skill,  ad- 
dress, grjtchiekt,  apt.  clever,  (  nckicken,  adapt 
(••tie's  self),  bring  about,  cauR.  of  gc-eeheken, 
happen;  otherwise  referred  to  OF.  rAic,  small: 
see  chimnr.]    I.  n.  Stylish;  effective  in  style. 

IX  «.  I.  In  the  .Aw  art*,  the  faculty  of 
producing  effective  works  with  rapidity  aud 
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or  chicanery;  a  sophistical  or  tricky  opponent 
or  disputant. 

ThU  i>  the  way  hi  dtalingiitoh  ...  a  logical  rains ner 
from  a  man  of  reason.  /.octr. 

chicanery  (shi-ka'ner-i; 
[<  F.  ekimnen?,  < 
chicaue,  r.]  Chiea 
trickery;  sophistry. 


chicken 


[<  chick*,  r.  Cf.  chink*,  n. 
[IVov.  Kng.] 


I*  J.«-  *  r. 

'ner-i), «.;  pi.  r*irti«rri««(-iz). 
<  rhuttner,  use  triekerv:  see 
ane;  mean  or  petty  artifices ; 


Men  who,  by  legal  rAictiMert,,  cheat  other*  out  of 
property.  It.  St"<*".  Aoctal  static*,  p.  M9. 

-Syn.  IjlllMilliic,  stratagem,  duplicity 
chicariC  (chik'a-rik).  n.    [Imitative.]  Anan 
of  the  bird  ,strcpnlu»  interims,  or  turnstone. 

raiid Chickling  haverefereiice  to Uiclr 
Sportsman.  «n«tl«r,  p.  101. 


Chick8  (chik),  a. 
A  crack:  a  flaw, 
chick'  (chik),  is.  [Also  chtr); ;  Anglo-Ind..  repr. 
Hind.  cAitj.]  In  I  trim,  a  screen  or  curtain  made 
of  thin  slips  of  liamboo  with  very  narrow  open- 
ings between  them,  allowing  the  admission  of 
air  and  light,  while  excluding  the  view  from  the 
outside:  it  is  hung  in  doorwavs  and  windows, 
both  in  houses  ami  tents,  and  'is  the  original  of 
a  kind  of  blind  or  shade  now  common  iu  Europe 
and  America. 

OlaM  la  dear,  and  scarcely  nnrrhaaable :  .  .  .  therefore 
their  Wlndowa  are  usually  folding  doors,  screened  with 


ng  cload  supply, 
did  minstrelsy. 


facility. 

To  as.)  fAi>.  iii  artUllc  parlance.  U  to  produce  el 
nn-atiauf  the  Imagination  ami  hy  means  ol  analogy— a*, 
fur  InntaiK*.  hi  treat*  from  one  ni-nlel  •  face  a  ilixcn  of 
liMeTciit  ag.ii,  or  by  a  few  skillful  strokes  hi  transform  the 
cloth  garment  on  the  model  Inbi  a  fur  one  on  the  paper 
or  canvas,  or  hi  make  a  straw  bat  over  Into  a  Iwtavcr 

Tht  Century,  XXV.  6T5. 

2.  Parisian  elegance  and  fashionableness  com- 
bined with  originality:  said  of  fashion  indreas. 
—  3.  Adroitness;  cunning;  knowingnesa. 
[Slang  in  all  uses.] 

chica1  iclit'i'kft),  n.    Same  ns  r*ico. 

chlca'''  (che'kft),  it.  [OSp. ;  ef,  Sp.  chico,  tern, 
chkn,  little.]-  An  old  Spanish  dance,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Moors,  and  to  bo 
the  source  of  the  fandango,  the  chaconne,  the. 
cachucha,  the  bolero,  etc. 

chicalote(Sp.  proti.  che-ka-16'ta).  a.  [Mex.]  A 
Mexican  name  given  in  southern  California  to  a 
apeciea  of  thorn-poppy,  Argemonr  ptatyeerfu. 

chicane  (shi-kau  ),  n.  [<  F.  cAictiik-,  trickery, 
sharp  practice,  caviling,  wrangling,  <  cAicnatr, 
use  triekerv,  cavil,  quibble,  wrangle,  pettifog, 
prob.  <  Of.  chic,  small,  little  (dc  ch,c  d  chic, 
from  little  to  little) ;  as  a  noun,  a  little  piece, 
finesse,  subtlety ;  =  Cat.  chic  =  Sp.  chu*o,  small, 
little.  Cf.  chich~.  According  to  some,  chieane 
meant  the  game  of  mall,  then  a  dispute  in  that 
or  other  gamea,  and  then  sharp  practice  in 
lawsuits:  4  ML.  •rtonnitnt,  <  MGr.  rCuramn*,  < 
Pers.  ,  A. i a  club  or  bat  used  in  polo:  see 
def,  •_».)  1.  The  art  of  gaining  an  advantage 
by  the  use  of  evasive  stratagems  or  petty  or 
unfair  tricks  and  artifices;  trickery;  sophistry; 
chicanery. 

Mr  atrove  to  lengthen  the  ramnasjn. 

Anil  aavc  hto  forcea  by  eAaenns,  Prior, 

Hit  attornlca  hare  hardly  ou«  trick  left ;  tlicy  arc  at  an 
end  of  all  UielreAinuiw.  .IrtrorAnot,  John  Hull. 

Von.  a  born  coward,  try  a  cowanl »  arm*. 
Trick  and  eAieaiw. 

/lrv>ieNiiii7,  King  and  Itook.  I.  1S1. 

2.  A  game  similar  to  pall-mall,  played  on  foot, 
in  Languedoc  and  elsewhere,  with  a  long-han- 
dled mallet  and  a  ball  of  bard  wood.  It  is 
played  in  an  open  field,  like  polo. 
Chicane  (shi-kan'),  c:  pret.  and  pp.  chiennoi, 
ppr.  chicaniitg.  [<  F.  chicaner,  use  trickery: 
sec  cAicniic,  ».]  X.  intrant.  To  Use  chicane; 
employ  sliifts,  tricks,  or  artifices.  [Rare.] 

(lire  roe  but  rlrtuoua  artloat,  and  1  will  not  qalbMv  and 
ckieat*  alioul  the  niotlToa.  ChfMtfrflt. 

II.  frniw.  To  treat  with  chicane;  deceive; 
cheat;  bamboozle. 
The  "atMtig  hand  "  of  the  KonapartUt  government  did 

IU  ntmost  to  rAieilne  those  whi*«*  ((lean  were  ihit  aeirpta- 

Me  In  hlsh  iiUu-m,  .Vi«er«»ii/A  (Vmiiri/.  X  X.  .« 

(Bhi-ka'n|r)^«.    [<  chicane.  •:,  + -ef1, 


chlccory,  ».    See  rhirray. 
chich1  (ehlch),  ».    [Early  mod,  E.  also  rich ;  < 
ME.  chichc,  <  OF.  chiche,  V.  chirhr  (jiow  WuVA,  ), 
chick-iM-a,  =  It.  ctcc  =  Pr.  cr:rr  =  Sp.  Pg. 
chichtin,  =  OIlO.  chihhira,  MHO.  0.  kichrr  (cf. 
P.  futrrrrvrt,  Pg.  ci.-tr<7o),  <  L.  cicrr,  the  chich, 
chick-pea.]    A  dwarf  pea:  same  as  chick-pea. 
Her  either  eAw-Av  is  auwen  in  thin  nioone, 
Ther  aier  U  nuiW,  and  huid.-  1»  ronke  ani  itcpe. 

PaUmUus.  liualxindrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.>.  p.  loc 
CAtdkn  and  the  otlu  r  pnlxw. 

H.  ii.-MM,  Huahandrte,  f..l,  is  l>. 
Him  that  biiya  .?*i>A»j  blaui  hed, 

H.  JvmiM,  Horace  >  Art  of  I'oetry. 
chich-(,  a.  and  n.  [ME.  chichc,  also  cAi'scAc, 
rAi«<v,  <  OF.  rhirhr  (mase.  prop.  rAic),  F.  chichc, 
niggardly,  miserable,  mean,  lit,  'small'  (see chi- 
ctinc),  —  Sp.  rhico,  small.  Cf.  It.  cira.  nothing, 
<  L.  drew,  n  trille,  u  thing  of  no  value.]  L  «• 
Niggardly;  sparing.  '  hnuccr. 
C.  n.  A  miser;  a  niggiird. 

Kor  ther  l>  veil  nioli  pa).il  In  llche, 
Whether  lyltet  other  much  t»c  hys  nrwarde, 
For  the  geutyl  cheilentayn  in  no  cAueA^. 

Allitrraliry  led.  Morrlj),  I.  601. 

chichi,  c.  [ME.  chiehen.  assibilated  form  of 
cAica'cn,  chick,  a  var.  of  chuck:  see  chick'*, 
rAitril.]  I.  tNfrniM.  To  chuck ;  cluck,  as  a  hen. 

II.  Iran*.  To  call  by  clucking,  as  a  hen  her 
young. 

She  |  the  hen]  clockcth  hero,  Imt  when  she  fynt  a  come. 
She  eAieAetA  hem  and  lolth  it  hero  liWnrc 

/•«f|.|.i.««,  Husbisidrie  (E.  E.  T,  S.),  p.  IS 

as  rAico. 
MrrcNlia  Chica, 
a  South  American  tree.  See  tSkrcmtia, 
chicheree  (chich '«>-re).»'.  [Imitalive.1  A  name 
of  the.  gray  kingbird  or  pelchary  flycatcher. 
Tiirannu*  dominiccniiis,  a  clamatorial  passerine 
bird  of  the  family  lyrannittcr.    St  o  pctchaiy. 

Nearly  akin  to  the  King-bin!  hi  the  Petetiary  or  CMM>> 
ree.  .  .  .  one  of  the  moat  chaiac tcrulic  and  conspicuous 
binU  of  the  West  Imliea.  rVneyr.  Dril.,  XIV.  si. 

chichling  (chich'b'ngl,  «.     [<  rAicA1  +  -ling; 

now  commonlv  cAicA/iNn.]  Same  as  chicklini/'J. 
chichling-Vetch  (chich'ling-vech),  n.    Same" as 

chickling*. 

chick1  (chik),  a.  [<  ME.  'rhikke,  chike,  short  for 
chiken:  see  cAirvtcii of  which  cAt'rJt  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  dim.  form.]  A  chicken;  particu- 
larly, the  young  of  the  domestic  hen,  and  of 
some  other  birds,  as  partridges.   At  exhibitions 

of  poultry,  ii  specimen  lew.  than  one  year  old,  whether 
cockerel  or  pullet,  is  termed  a  cAi>*.  W  hen  over  one  year 
obi,  tile  chick  become*  a  /oirf.  Ser  thiebenl. 

While  It  to  a  eA.c*,  and  hath  no  spurs,  nor  cannot  hurt, 
nor  hath  «wn  the  rwitlon,  yet  be  readily  pradlaeth  It. 

Sir  M.  llnU. 

chick '-'t  (chik),  r.  i.  [ME.  ehikken.  also  assibi- 
lated chiehen  (see  rAicA8).  a  variation  of  rAuca-; 
see  i-Aiir*'.  Prob.  mentallv  associated  with 
(MdW|  which  is  ult.  from  the  same  imitative 
root.]  To  peep;  cheep;  make  the  characteris- 
tic cry  of  a  young  chick. 
PAjsttyn  !var.  cAie-re],  as  hennya  hyrdya  [var.  Aenntt 

krttfJ],  plplo,  pnlubl. 

f'AyMuiifie  I  var.  eAocjhfH()]  or  wyppynge  (var.  {Ifptuff, 
yejiysoisr]  of  yonge.  byrtlys,  ptipnlatiis,  pnjinliielo, 

/»n»»iij>r.  /'are.,  p,  71. 


r,  A  New  Account  of  East  ]ntlia  and  Persia. 
chick5  (chik).  a.    [E.  Ind.]    A  name  for  the 
thick  juice  of  the  poppy,  t  hree  pounds  of 


will  make  about  one  pound  of  opium. 
Chick"  (chik),  a.  An  abbreviate.!  form  of  eAici- 

rcn. 

chickaberry  (chik'a-ber'i),  n.    A  corruption 

of  rhrrkrrherru.    [V.  8.] 

chickabiddy  (chik'a-bid'i),  «.;  pi.  chickabi'i- 
dicn(-iz).  [<  rkiekt  + -a- +  biddy.]  A  voting 
chicken:  also  used  as  a  pet  name  for  children. 
Also  chuekabiddi/.  [Collotj.] 

Chickadee  (chik 'a -de),  n.  [Imitative  of  the 
bird's  usual  call-note.  ]    The  popular  name  of 


Chlt-ks.l»e,  or 


chicha  (ehe'chll),  n.  [Sp.]  \.  Same 
— 2.  The  mucilaginous  seeds  of  ,Slrrcnl 


the  American  blaek-eappetl  titmouse.  Pan* 
atricapdlu*,  and  related  species.  The  chickadees 

are  small  blnls  from  4}  to  !>r  inches  long,  leadcn-gray 
IbVN  and  whitish  lielow.  They  have  a  black  tap  and 
Mack  throat. 

chickaree (chik'a-re), a.  [Tmltativeof  tbes.iuir- 
rel's  crj  .)    A  popular  name  of  the  " 
red  squirrel,  Ikiurui  ' 


t  r 


Chlrkare*.  or  g»'l  S-lulrr-l  :  Sn*rut  tWusinfl, 

Hritisli  America  and  the  northerly  (mrts  of  tht 
I'nited  States.  It  l<a  xmall  aiwcles.  at-wl  T  Inches, lung, 
with  a  tall  of  Hi- nit  the  nine  length ;  the  ear,  are  tufted, 
the  hack  Is  re.MI»h,  and  Hie  sldea  have  a  Mack  stripe. 
The  name  la  also  extendi-. I  to  some  tubspecle*  of  the  same 
section  of  the  genua  Nriwrsn. 
Chickasaw  plum.    See  plum. 

chkkchack  (chik'chak).  n.  [Tmiutive.  Cf. 
gecko.]   A  gecko  lixard,  Ptyxiaetylut  gecko. 


chick3  (chik),  r.  i.  [<  ME.  ehikken  (rhgkkyn. 
Prompt.  Parv.),  sprout,  prob.  a  variant  of 
'chinken,  related  to  cAi«c»,  chine,  chink,  crack: 
see  chine1,  chink1.  Appar.  not  counectctl  with 
rAiVt-1,  but  cf.  Is.  pullutarr,  siirout,  <  pullulu*.  a 
chick,  a  sprout,  dim.  of  ;iuf/tw,  a  young  fowl  (see 
pullet).  The  resemblance  to  rAifl,  r..  sprout, 
would  thus  be  accidental;  but  there  mav  have 
been  some  association  of  thought  between  Ihe 
two  words-1  I,  To  sprout,  as  seed  in  the 
ground;  vegetate. 


CoUiiujicood, 
chickeen  (chik'en), 
sum  of  four  rupees, 


t'Ai 
lulu] 

2.  To 


[Prov»  3 


or  siKrK'Wlyn  r*ulU"  |pn- 
i*rvmf4.  Part  ,  p.  "4. 

.  in  both  senses.] 


i.  [E.  Intl.]  In  India,  a 
Often  shortened  to  <  ' 

)'»/<•  miff  Bminm, 
chicken1  (chik'en),  n.  [<  ME.  chiken,  chekin 
(also  shortened  chile,  >  mod.  chick:  seerAtVAli, 
<  AS.  cirrn  for  'eyrrn  (=  V.  kuikcn,  kirkrn  —  1,4., 
liikrn  —  0.  dial,  l  ii-hen;  cf.  equiv.  (i.  kiirhlt  in 
ami  E.  chicklino'}.  neut.,  a  chicken,  in  form  dim. 
of  roc.  core,  a  cock,  hut  in  sense  more  general : 
see  cock*.  Of.  ME.  ehikken,  tieep.  cli4-ep.  as 
young  chickens:  w-e  cAir/A]  1,  The  young  of 
the  domestic  hen:  iu  litis  sense  now  leys  exact 
than  rhuk. —  2.  A  domestic  or  twm-yanl  fowl, 
especially  one  Ujh athan  a  year  old.'— 3.  The 
young  of  s 
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chicken 

hen.  —  4.  A  common  name  of  (n)  the  pin- 
nated grouse  or  prairie-hen  (prairie-chicken), 
Cupidonia  atpido  (see  out  under  Cupidnnm), 
and  o£  (<0  the  sharp-tailed  grouse,  Ptdiactte* 
phwrianeltiu.  [Local,  U.  ST)—  5.  A  person 
of  tender  years;  a  child:  sometimes  used  as 
a  term  of  endearment,  or  with  a  negative 
(no  (hici.cit),  in  satirical  implication  of  mature 


Why.  now  yon  are  my  rAfeaVsi  and  my  dear. 

Fletcher  (and  u»i(A*r),  Soble  tleutk'majl,  Iv.  4. 
l  to  a*  cAirAvn,  Sv{ft,  Stella*  I)lrthd*y,  179X 
6.  A  name  applied  with  a  qualifying  adjective 
to  various  Ashes,  as  In  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
the  Atherina  IMMiyJM,  called  the  PorU^'erry 
i. — 7.  A  kind  of  turtle  whoso  shell  is 
!  in  commerce.  Blue  Ben's  Chicken,  »  »)aii« 
f.i*  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  ssld  to  barn 
i  friwn  the  members  of  a  Delaware  regiment  dutiti- 
cd  in  the  revolution  being  «•>  culled  nn  tmium  of 
fatuous  gamecocks  raised  hy  their  colonel  (Caldwell) 

i  *  breed  of  blue  hem.  -  Chicken  cholera.  see  caul- 
era.  t-CMcken  hiiard.  hazard.  Mother  Ca- 
rey's chicken,  a  name  given  by  sailor*  to  Hie  stormy 
p»tr>l  and  other  mull  oceanic  specie*  of  petrel.-  Pha- 
raoh's chicken.  See  K.w<tietn  re/iur,,  under  notice.  — 
To  count  one's  chickens  before  they  are  hatched, 
to  anticipate  too  confidently  the  obtaining  or  doing  of 
something  that  one  may  never  receive  or  bo  able  to  do. 
JOoUoql 

chicken-,  chicknn  (chik'en,  -uu), ».  [<  Hind. 
rhikan,  <  I'ers.  rluihn,  embroiderv.  Cf.  chikan- 
rfo--i .  1  Embroidery,  especially  embroidery  upon 
muslin.  [  Anglo-Indian.]  -Chicken  walla.  «i'  itin- 
erant dealer  ill  embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  the  like. 
Yvte  aivt  BtrntlL    |  India.  | 

chicken-bird  (chik'en -herd),  a.  [Prob.  for 
'chickingbird,  <  chicking,  ppr.  of  chick'*  (cf. 
ehiainc  and  chickling!),  +  Wrrfl.]  A  namo 
of  the  turns  tone,  Streimiltix  interpret,  [Now 
Eng.] 

chicken-breasted  Ohlk'en-brcs'ted),  a.  Hav- 
ing i hut  form  of  client  in  which  the  eostal  car- 
tilages are  carried  inward  and  the  sternum  is 
thrown  forward,  so  that  the  thorax 
somewhat  that  of  a  cariuate  bird.  In 
ogy  it  is  cliaracteristio  of  rickets. 

chicken-feeder  (chik'en-fe'der),  a. 

epinette. 

chicken-halibnt  (ehik' en-hot 'i -but),  «.  A 
small  halibut,  weighing  from  10  to  20  pounds. 

chicken-hawk  (ehik'eii-bak),  m.  Same  as  hen- 
bloat. 

chicken-heart  (chlk'en-hart),  n.   A  coward. 

i  !..-*.-  riaxcn-ludrvd  men  are  *uch  puUira,  and  such  pid- 
dlera,  and  rach  ehteXen-heartM. 

MuUUttm,  Itlnrt,  Master  Constable,  II.  t. 

chicken-hearted  (chlk'en-hltr'ted),  a.  Hav- 
ing no  more  courage  than  a  chicken;  timid; 


Hi  was  himself  so  rhieken  henrleti  a  man. 

arwaisrn,  Pilgrim  a  Progreaa,  p.  SSG. 

chicken-pox  (ehik'en-poks),  ».  A  mild  con- 
tagious eruptive  disease,  generally  appearing 
in  children;  varicella. 

chicken's- meat  (chik'enx-nifit),  n.  [Prop. 
rhicken*  meat:  <  ME.  chiknemete,  chienemete, 
later  also  chekynmete,  chekyumette,  <  AS.  cieena 
mete,  lit.  'chickens'  food.  riiv«<i,  gen.  pi.  of 
<■»«-»,  chicken ;  mete,  food :  ace  chicken*  and 
»«■'»/.]  1.  Chiekweed. —  2.  The  endive.— 3. 
Dross  corn.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.) 

chicken-snake  (chik'en-sn&k),  b.  A  popular 
name  of  certain  American  snakes,  as  Coluber 
uuadricittatus  and  Ophibolu*  eximiut.  Baird 
ami  Girard,  1893. 

chicken-tortoise  (ehik'on-tAr'tis),  it.  A  tor- 
toise of  the  family  flemmyida:  f'hrytemyt  reti- 
culata, with  dark-brown  head  and  neck  marked 
bv  narrow  yellow  lines,  and  a  dusky  yellow 
throat  traversed  by  three  yellow  streaks.  A 
streak  from  each  nortrft  extend*  along  the  aide,  of  the 
neck.  The  shell  Is  generally  about  l»  or  10  inches  lung. 
They  are  found  akiug  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
Hales,  especially  in  North  Caroluuv. 

chicken  weed,  ».  See  <*te**wed,  1. 
chickera,  «.   See  chikara*. 
chickerbeny  (chik'er-ber'i),  n.    Same  as 
cheekerbrrrii. 

chickett  (chik'et),  n.   [Perhaps  an  error  for 

clicket.']    A  fastening. 
The  green  shutters  and  eACeaVfj  arc  offensive.  Fitrd, 

chick-honse  (chik'hous),  h.  [< chiek*  +  *««>•<■.] 
In  India,  a  light  structure  of  chicks,  or  slips  of 
bamboo,  used  for  the  protection  of  plants  un- 
able to  bear  full  exposure  to  the  heat  and  dry 

Chickling1  (chik'ling).  a.  [<  rsictl  +  -tt..«l ; 
=  Ieel/M/ispr,  kjukUngr  =  Sw.  kyckling,  dial. 
kokling,  kjnkkUng  =  Dan.  kyllimi ;  <  f.  G.  kiieh- 
lein:  see  chiekenKI  1.  A  small  chick 
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en. — 2.   [Cf.  rAicwrtf.]    A  name  of  the  bird 
Stretmhu  interpret,  or  turnstone. 

chickling2  (chik'ling),  n.  [An  accom.  of  chick- 
ling, in  imitation  of  chickling*,  chick*.  Cf. 
ckitk-pea.']  A  vetch  or  pea,  hithyrut  tatirnt, 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe 
for  its  seed,  which  is  eaten  like  the  chick-pea, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  superior  quality.  Also  called 
chichling,  chickling-cttch,  chiehling-rctch. 

chickore  (chi-kor'),  a.    [Anglo-lnd.,  <  Hind. 
ckakor.]    The  hill-partridge  of  India,  Caceabit 
chukar.    It  is  found  all  over  the  Ilimalayaa  from  Cash- 
more  In  Sepal,  not  extending  to  RlkVhim.  and  prefers    found  tt 
meky  bill  to  scrub  Junule.   The  lien  laya  from  10  to  15  ....i 

jmkh      Is.iit..—      , i ,  .  ■  .  ..  . .  .  iviie  11IM1 

•■a   rauvn    Also rJl«c*wre.  ,  ■,, 


Ala  little  distance  lieyond  Uie  bridne  we  heard  a  covey 
ot  ehiHorr,  or  hill -isvtriditr,  in  full  ronveraation  down 
the  valley.  W.  It.  HuskII,  Diary  I  n  India,  1L  lil.1. 

chick-pea  (chik'|>*),  n.  [For  dkica-jievi  (see 
chieh*);  neeom.  U>  chick*.  Cf.  cAtcJl-irced.]  The 
popular  name  of  the  plant  f'irvr  arietinum.  n 

Krtiws  ■>  Hit  around  the  shores  of  (he  Miiliterranean  and  ill 
l»rt»  ot  the  Kast,  peHtih  lnj  a  short  puliy  p>*it.  cou- 


chideress 

(see  succory),  which  is  still  used;  aw  I).  cateo- 
rri  —  0.  richvrie  =  Dan.  cikorie,  <  F.  < 
cicAorec  =  Sp.  ackievria 
=  Pg.  rAirorrxi  =  It. 
eicorea,  <  L.  orAoriNm, 
dchorea,  <  Gr.  m^'o/mov, 
also  t^ryMj,  better  »<- 
^ojoo,  Kixipt'n.  pi.,  chic- 
ory.] The  popular 
name  of  L'ichorium  Inty- 
btut,  a  <■  i  nn  pi  wile  plant 
common  i  n  waste  places, 
found  throughout.  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  as  far  as 
India,  und  naturalized 
in  the  United  States. 
It  hai  a  fleshy  tapering  root, 
a  stem  front  I  to  3  feet  high, 
with  spreading  l^mnches  and 
lolled  and  coarsely  toothed 
leuvea.  Tlielkmersarebriglit' 
blue.  The  roots  are  eiten- 
•Ivrty  eui|doyi*,l  us  a  sulwd- 
tutc  tor  colfw.  or  lo  mix  with 
cotfee  Wing  roasted  and 
groiiml  for  ibis  purrnsc.  chicory  l»  also  cultivated  at 
J.-e«l  for  cattle,  and  the  blanched  leaves  are  aonietlmea 


Chlcnry  ;CfrA#es>MM  /»!/,  •- Cc 


swellinKs  nn  one  side.  It  is  much  used  In  olloa  In  Spain, 
is  nn  important  article  in  French  cookery,  and  has  hern 
cultivated  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  warmer  regiona 
of  tlic  old  world.  When  roasted  it  is  the  common  parched 
pulae  of  the  Kast.  * 
of  potash,  and  la  i 
call«|  ,-AieA. 


chickstone  (chik'ston),  n.  TF 
'chackttimc,  traiispoeition  of  * 
cAar*.-  see  ehack*,  ttoncchaek,  and  ttonechat.] 


hccXttone  or 
ttuntchack,  tlane- 


used  as  a  sal^L    Also  spelled  rA fenny. 

chide  (chid),  r. :  prct.  cAid  (formerly  chmle), 
pp.  chiMen,  chia,  ppr.  chiding.  [C  ME.  chiden 
(weak  verb,  prct.  chiddr.  pp.  cAid,  chidde,  the 
much  later  prct.  cAtxte  and  pp.  chidden  being 
due  to  the  analogy  of  verbs  like  ride,  rode,  rid- 
den, cf.  Aide1,  also  a  weak  verb),  <  AS.  cidan 
(weak  verb,  pret.  cid<le,  pp.  cided,  cidd),  chide, 
blame  (with  dnt.),  intr.  quarrel;  connections 
unknown.]  I.  fraiM.  1.  To  reprove ;  rebuke ; 
reprimanif ;  find  fault  with  ;  blame ;  scold :  as, 
to  rAide  one  for  his  faults ;  to  cAide  one  for  his 
delay. 

Alniust  cAiJe  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you 
an.  Skak.,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

But  Kirk  waa  only  ekid  for  It :  and  It  was  said  that  bo 
hod  a  particular  order  for  some  military  executions,  so 
that  be  could  uuly  be  chid  tar  the  manner  of  It 

Bp.  Durnrl,  Ilist  Own  Times,  an.  1666. 

2.  To  And  fault,  about ;  blame ;  reproach :  ap- 
plied to  things :  os,  to  rAide  one's  own  folly. 

Tis  not  Iwvause  (lie  ring  lliey  ride. 
And  Undoaay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  win,,  will  cAid*. 
If  lis  not  fill  d  by  Kosah,  lie. 

SnJI,  L  of  L  M..  tt  r 

3.  To  strike  by  way  of  punla 
tion. 

i  hi.  mmI  '  r        v  .i  h)  Hie  ■ 


A  namo  for  the  bird  iWtcxd>i  or  I'ratincola  ru- 
bicida,  or  stoneehut.   Montagu.  [Eng.] 

chicknn,  n.    Sex>  chicken'*. 

chickweed  (chik'wed),  ».  [<  chick*  +  weed*. 
In  Scotland  it  is  often  called  chickevirort  or 
chuckcnKort.  Cf.  cAicteVs-meril'.]  1.  Tho  pop- 
ular name  of  XtclUiria  media,  a  common  weed 
in  cultivated  and  waste  grounds,  flowering 
throughout  the  year.  It  has  a  procumbent  more  or 
leas  hairy  stem,  with  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  many  small 
white  Bowers.  It  is  much  used  for  feeding  cage-birds 
which  are  very  fond  of  both  leaves  and  seeds.  Alio  called 
cAi'csrNuved. 

2.  A  name  of  several  plants  of  other  genera. — 

Forked  chickweed,  the  dnyeAiu  dicholoma.  Indian 
chickweed,  the  cariictwcad,  Matlumt  rerricOuita.  Jag- 
ged chickweed,  //..furfemn  woiV»«i/oM.-Moni«  ear 

Chickweed,  the  popular  name  of  various  species  of  Cera*, 
tiiim.  Red  chickweed,  thepimprmel.  Ana.nllu  arm 
sif.-SUver  chickweed,  the  J'«n,<iycAMi  ar/wrveusss:  so 
called  from  It*  silvery  stipule*..- Win tergreen  chick- 
weed,  the  common  name  of  Trvntalu  Kuropcra,  (Soo  alio 
mtltr-cku-lnmd.) 

chickwitt,  n.   Same  as  chignHt. 

chicle-gam  (chik'l-gnm),  n.    An  elastic  gum 
obtained  from  the  naeeberry,  Achrat  Sapota,  a 
Bapotaccoua  tree  of  tropical 
used  as  a  masticatory. 

Chico  (che'ko),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  1. 
red  coloring  matter  obtained  by  the  Indians 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Bignonia  Chiea,  which 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta  and  the  Ori- 
noco, and  is  employed  by  them,  like  arnotto,  to 
dye  their  bodies.   It  Is  also  ns.it  In  the  t'ulted  states 


4.  To  drive  or  impel  by  chiding. 

How  churlishly  I  cA  id  LucetU  bence  I 


Shak.,  T.  O.  of  V.,  L  2. 
With  loud  scream* 
Chiding  his  mate  hack  to  her  nest. 

M.  A  mold,  Nolirah  a 
''h  nfe. 


y,  to  fret; 

Clipped  in  with  tile  aea 
That  chutrt  the  banks  of  England. 

SAa*.,  1  Hen.  TV.,  ill  \. 
-  Svn,  T°  blame,  cecianre,  reproach,  upbraid,  reprlinaud. 

II.  iNfrdM.  1.  To  scold:  find  fault;  contend 
in  words  of  auger;  wrangle;  grumble;  clamor. 

I  lyken  the  to  a  aowe,  fur  thou  arte  ever  ehyding  at 
mote.  PaU^rnvt,  p.  All, 

And  Jacob  was  wroth,  and  cAerfs  with  Laban. 

Oen.  xxxL  Sn. 

Incredible  number  of  partridges,  like  to  those  ot  Mn, 
liere  run  on  the  rock*,  and  Hie  rAtdi'no  about  the  vine, 
yard*.  Sandy*.  Travailes.  p.  -.•a. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  make  a  clamorous  or  mur- 
muring noise. 

Yet  my  duty. 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  cA.rfi.in  flood, 

AoTiill^ooS,^,,  vl,'rlU  rtn7„bvrit' 
Anil  stamt  uiisnaaeli  >oun  Juvik..  Ilcn.  V  III., 


oil,  Hie 
Cnfrerf, 


topri.luce  red  anil  orange  shaih-s  on  cotton  mid 
pn*eas  followed  being  similar  b,  that  for  arr 
llyring  and  Callco-I'rii.ting,  p,  Jul. 
2.  A  fermented  liquor  or  beer  derived  from 
Indian  corn,  mashed  in  hot  water,  i 
natives  of  Chili. 
Also  chiea,  chicha. 
chicoriaceous  (chik-o-ri-ti'shius),  a.  [<  cAi'c- 
or(v)  +  -actout,  after  cicAoriareoN«.]  Same  as 
cirAoricicroas. 

chicory  (chik'o-ri),  ».    [Early  mod.  E. 
dchory  and  eykory,  and,  by  corruption,  siicwry 


*   3.  To  bay,  as  hounds  in  full  cry. 
It  is  chide  (Chid),  n.    [Cf.  ME.  eAide,  <  AS.  _ 

contention,  <  cidan,  chide,  contend:  seecAide^ 
i'.]  1.  A  reproof;  a  rebuke.  Ilunuan. —  2.  A 
murmuring,  complaining,  or  brawling  sound. 
[Bare.] 

Nor  blestlnc  mountain*,  nnr  (he  thutt  ot  streams, 
And  hum  of  bees.  TS&msou,  Autumn.  L  laC 

chider  (chi'd*r),  n.  [<  ME.  chiderc,  chyder;  < 
ehidr  +  -rrl.]  One  who  chides,  scolds,  clamors, 
or  rebukes. 

Men  mo-t  eiM|iiere  .  .  . 

Wher  sehn  be  l 


„_.„(  wher  sehe  he  wya  or  sobre.  or  dmnkelewe,  .  .  , 

used  by  the    A  ch  ,„  |r„  e]^Ur  Tyrwhlttl,  or  a  waatonr  of  thy 
good.  CAaiwr,  .Merchant  ■  Tale,  L  211. 


hrawlers.  slanderers.  cAVrfcrr.  scolder*, 
sowers  of  discord  between  one  and  another. 

Abp.  Cranmsr,  Ankle*  of  Visitation. 

I,  a.  [ME.  ehidrrextt  ;  <  cAirfrr  +  -<*».] 
i  who  chides:  a  scold. 
I  wiglit,  *  chtdtruM.     Kam.  of  tU  Awe,  L  ISO. 
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.  [ME.,  <  chide  +  -tter;  a  var.  of 
>  see  first  extract.]  A  female  scold. 


lv.  7. 


s. 


chideeter 

chidestart, ». 

ehider,  where  i 
Cutucer. 

Chiding  (chl'ding).  n.  [<  ME.  chilling,  <  AS. 
cidung,  verbal  n.  of  cidan,  chide:  see  chide,  r.j 

1.  The  act  of  reproving,  rebuking,  berating, 
or  scolding ;  utterance  of  reproof  or  reproach. 

And  churlish  chiding  uf  the  winter*  wind. 

Shak.,  A*  you  Like  It,  II  L 
You  nee  u*  friends  now, 
Heartily  friends,  and  no  more  c!  ' 

ftclchcr, 

2.  A  murmuring  or  brawling  noise. 

Tho  tkMno,  of  the.  headlong  br, .  ,k 

In  hunting,  the  sound  made  by 
full  cry ;  baying. 

They  hay'.l  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Spartu:  never  did  1  hear 
.inch  gafUnt  chUliHf.         .Sao*.,  M.  N.  D.,  tf.  L 

chidingly  (ehl'ding-U),  adv.  in  a  scolding  or 
wraugling  inauner. 

chief  (chef),  n.  and  a.  f <  ME.  cheef,  ehefe,  chef, 
rarely  chief,  head,  head  man,  =  8p.>c7c  =  IV. 
ehefe,  <  OF.  chef,  chief,  W,  chef  =  Bp.  Pg.  onto 
=  It.  capo,  <  L.  caput,  head :  see  caput,  capi- 
tal, and  cf.  aip'  -,  a  doublet  of  chief.]  J_  n.  If. 
A  head ;  the  head  or  upper  part  of  anything. 

lit  thvchefc  of  the  chotsc  hollc,  chosen  for  tlie  kyng. 
Was  a  gruuude  vp  graid  with  uresis  (atepa)of  Slarhtll. 

Destruction  of  troy  (K.  E.  T.  S.\  L  1663. 
Where  bene  the  noscgaye*  that  she  digbt  for  Uieet 

S.  Tho  person  highest  in  authority ; 
or  head  man.  speciacully   (a)  A 
er :  the  person  who  leads  an  array. 

And  Havld  laid.  Whosoever  smlleth  the  Jebusites  first 
•hill  lie  chief  and  captain,  l  Chrou.  xL  tt. 

Such  chief  i,  a*  each  an  army  seemed  alone.  Diyden. 

(t>)  A  principal,  leader,  or  director  in  general ;  especially, 
the  hereditary  or  the  chosen  head  of  a  clan  or  tribe :  used 
as  n  title  particularly  lor  the  head*  of  Scottish  Highland 
.  and  for  the  controlling  or  governing  heads  of  un- 
tni.H's, 


twenty  of  thor 

The  p 

b 


Arab  chit/,  and  about 

up  to  my  room. 

O  Dunoran,  Slerv,  a 
Ibroch  sounds,  the  hand*  advance, 
The  broad-aworda  gleam,  the  banner* 
Obedient  to  the  Chieftain*  glance. 

Seatl,  L.  of  tlw  L. 
Bid  our  mmmandert  lead  their  cliarges  or! 
A  little  from  this  ground.  SKak.,  J.  C. 

ft  vole* 


The  i-ansea  of  this  t  hai 
l  apt  to  tell  jou  >h 


-I'll 


r'rWeifpflhe  Vc 
he  implacable 


tlans  woald 

>  the 


,  l».  i 
,  |r, ! 


great  ra<nmaisifer'< 
7Vn» 


Vna^snu.  Huke  of  Wellington,  Ti. 
Each  (member  of  Han  Chattan)  as  he  sm  leil  to  the  gal- 
was  uttered  a  pardon  If  he  would  reveal  the 

•  -it 


lows 

hi. 


place  of  Ids  Chief,  hut  ...  no  aort  „f 
then,  to  be  guilty  of  treachery  u . 

Ucky,  Eng,  In  l»th  Cut.,  v. 
a  temporary  and  then  a  iienuancnt 
sea  insensibly  Into  a  political  keml. 
II.  Spencer,  iTin.  of  Socio!.,  f  ML 

II.  a.  1.  Highest  in  offlee,  authority,  rank, 
or  estimation;  placed  above  the  rest  ;  princi- 

ICA.V/la 
coniparssou, 
used.] 

kyng  which  we  Idld  nroste  ehefe  v»  among 
11  liaUt  fro  hym  ilcffcirded  our  wrong. 

Rom.  4  f-ar1enav  (E.  E.  1.  8.),  1.  44tl. 
Hoe*,  an  £domlte,  the  chieftct  of  the  herdmen. 

1  Nam.  ui  7. 
Among  the  cAie/ ruler*  also  many  believed  on  him. 

John  til.  It, 
Our  chitfett  courtier,  eonain,  and  our  son. 

Ska* ,  Hamlet,  I.  2. 
Henee— 2.  Principal  or  most  eminent,  in  any 
quality  or  action;  such  that  others  (things, 
persona,  particulars  of  anv  kind)  are  by  com- 
pariaon  inferior  or  subordinate ;  most  impor- 
tant; leading;  main;  most  conspicuous, 
lie  was  he  (Ton  say  verray  certainly). 
That  euer  ther  waa  moale  chef  of  guodncMe. 

/turn,  itf  I'arlcnay  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  hSO°. 
The  hand  of  the  princes  ami  ruler*  hath  been  chief  in 
this  trespass.  Erru  is.  t 


consolable  discontent,  with  which  ton  iieoplc  regard  thesr 
present  political  condition.       HvuxtU,  Venetiau  Life,  I 
=  Bjrn.  Mainly,  espeelally,  cmliientlj.  primarily, 
chief-rent  icherrent),  ».   Same  as  quit-rent. 
chiefriet,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  chiefry. 
chiefry  (chef'ri),  «.    [<  chief  +  -ry,  formerlv 
•rie.1   1.  A  rent  or  duty  jwid  to  the  lord  pari 
mount. 

My  purpose  U  to  rate  the  renUof  nil  those  londe*  of  her 
MaiesUe  In  auch  anitx,  unto  those  Englishman  which  shall 
take  them,  aa  they  may  be  well  able  to  live  thereajjon,  to 
yeeld  Iter  Majeatle  reaaoiiable  caererpe. 

Sprruer,  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  landed  property  of  a  chief  or  lord ;  a 
demain. 

When  .  .  .  the  eldest  son  had  once  taken  the  place  of 
hi*  uncle  a*  the  heir  to  the  humbler  chieftaincies,  he 
donhtlcw  also  obtained  that  portion  of  land  ntlaclwd  to 
the  slgnory  or  OUtfry  which  went  w  ithout  partition  to  tlie 
TanaUt.  Maine,  Early  HUt.  of  InstlttitkMis,  p.  3M. 

Chlefshlp  (chef  'ship),  n.  [<  chief  +  -*■*■>.]  The 
office  or  rank  of  chief. 

In  many  tribes  tlie  eAie/«Ai;i  wai  [prudently  made  hered- 
itary through  the  female  lino.    7"iV  Crnlury.  XXVI.  lea. 

Chieftain  (chef'tin),  n.  [<  ME.  chefetain,  chef- 
tain,  checctein,  eh'erentein,  etc.,  <  Or',  checetaine, 
<  ML.  eapitanwt,  whence  ulso  tilt.  E.  captain, 
which  is  thus  a  doublet  of  chieftain :  see  cap- 


tain.] 
chief; 


the  head  of  a^m  or  clan. 

A  ekirflaln.  to  the  Highlands  Ik,, m  l, 
Cries,  B.»U„i 


From  this  cktrf  cause  the*e  idle  praises 
That  theme*  so  easy  few  forbear  to  sing. 

Crabtx,  The  Village. 
3.  Intimate ;  near;  close.  [In  this  sense  olmo- 


Hail  to  the  cAie/  who  in  triumph  advance*  I 

.Scot/,  L  of  the  L.,  11. 19. 
In  Tonga  It  la  suppnaed  that  only  the  eliie/.  have  aonls. 

//.  .Sfsoieer,  frin.  of  Socioi.,  I IW, 
(e)  The  principal  officer  of  a  bureau  or  division  of  the  civil 
service,  or  of  an  tHlitorial  staff,  newsrupi'r  office,  mercan 
Ule  esuldlshmeut.  or  other  organise*!  t  ■ 


V*miJ»U,  Lord  l  llln's  Daughter. 
II  (the  tribe)  la  of  *nfhclent  sire  and  Importance  to  CWV 
•litute  a  political  unit,  ami  INissibly  at  Its  apes  Is  one 
of  the  numerous  eAi'/rrui'iss  whom  the  Irish  records  call 
Kings.  Slmm,  lUrly  Hist,  of  Institutiona,  p.  Ui 

cMeftaincyf-iiof'ti 

The  rank,  dignity,  . 

The  laird  of  Kaarsa  has  sometimes  disputiil  the  chief- 
taincy of  the  clan  with  Maelcod  of  .skle. 
w.  ui,.iuu.vo  ,  iicu.  ,  dun..   1 1 li  cuin  mine  nimo-  Jotinton,  Utter  to  Sir*.  Tlirale. 

let*  except  in  Scotland,  wnere  it  is  still  used:  chieftainess  (ehef'tan-es),  n.  [<  chieftain  + 
as,  they  are  very  <•*.<•/ wi"  ane  anither.]  -c*r.]    A  female  chieftain.  [Rare.] 

(  He^'Rid.kariicliniiilngi.p,  and  laid  hi*  great  Jawslnber  cMeftainryt  (chef 'tan-ri),  N.      [<  chieftain 


si),«.  [<.*!>/(«•»  +  -<■*.} 
ofllce  of  a  chieftain. 


The  cAi>y  of  my  convcnatlon 


moment  they  were  cAn>/.  as  she  said,  Jaraits 
uiausucte  and  civil  when  he  returned. 

Dr.  J.  Hmirn,  Kab  and  his  Friends. 
Chief  baron.  8ee  farvn,  2.  —  Chief  burgess  See  bur- 
*, —  Chief  cone,  See  cone.  — Chief  constructor 
engineer,  Justice,  magistrate,  etc.  see  the  nouns. 
Chief  tangent.  See  tangent.  Chief  tenant,  or  fraaitf 
■a  raps'fe.  See  in  enpiu.  -  Byn.  3.  First,  paramount,  su- 
preme,  canllnal,  caplul.  prime,  vital,  caiiectal,  tasential, 
of  the  spoil,  sheep  and  oxen,  the  cktct    ureal,  grand. 

■  have  been  utterly  deatroyed,    chief  (chrjf),  adv.   [<  chief,  a.]   Chiefly.  Thorn- 
•wm.  [Rare.] 

chlefaget  (che'fij),  a.    (Also  written  c»eru<^, 
<  OF.  cheeage,  <  chef,  bead:  see  chief  and  -age.j 
A  tribute  by  the  head ;  a  poll-tax. 
chiefdom  (chef'dum),  n.   [<  chief  +  -dom.] 
Sovereignty.  [Rare.] 

Zephynis,  .  .  .  baling  hi  l< 
gave  her  for  a  dowrle  the  eh 
herbs. 


.or  other  organised  body. 
3.  Tho  principal  or  most  important  part  or  por- 
tion ;  the  bulk  or  larger  part  of  one  thing  or  of 
many. 

of  ule  {SilgT 


ship).  N.  [<  chirflain 
rank  of  a  chieftain; 


Hrrtry.  Sled 


1  Sam.  xv.  21. 
lions,  I.  123. 


4.  In  her.,  the  head  or  upper  part  of  th 
cutcheon,  from  side  to  side,  cut  off  h 


urizon 

tally  by  a  straight  line,  and  con- 
taining properly  a  third  part  of 
the  dimensions  of  tho  escutcheon. 
It  is  one  of  the  honorable  ordinaries,  and 
la  cuuunofily  considered  na  divided  Into 
(letter,  sinister,  and  middle,  tile  charges 
upon  it  being  thus  hlasotied. 
6t.  The  prime ;  the  moat  impor- 
tant part. 

In  the  cAie/  of  his  youth,  he  was  Ukcn  from  tdkMI  Into  CbJefeSB  (ehfj'fes),  n, 
the  court,  and  there  passed  ull  liis  time  in  much  trouble  male  chief,  f VlfTcT. 
and  business.       Sir  T.  Mart,  Utopia,  tr.  by  Rohlnsoo,  1. 


with  her  (Chlorl*!,  .  . 
<dVm  and  aovnralgntye 


Argent  « c 


chieferyt  (che'fe-ri), 
body  of  chiefs ;  chiefs  taken  collectively 
Jaw.. 

K  cAie/  +  -t»*.] 
tRare.] 

I'pon  the  mat  sat,  or  reclined,  several  ekit,/can. 


;  Shep.  CaL,  April,  (ilow. 

[<  r*ic/  +  -ery.]  A 
Hol- 

Afe- 


In  chief  [ME.  fa  ekirt,  in  ehrl,  :  l>K       rhct  <  I.  (SIL)  C.  W.  XltrlJord, 

incayit'l   („)  At  Uie  bead:  fn  the  principal  or  hlglW  chief-jufltlceahip  (chef 'jus 


(b)  In  her. 
enu  gener, 
(c)  Direct, 
ief  tli  hold 
rsonal  scr. 
allll 


posltlnnoroiTi^:  us,  the  ciMnmandcr  iu-eA 
chargtvl  ii)hiii  I  he  upper  part  of  the  shield  f  a 
ally  used  when  the  chief  itself  is  not  indicated, 
ly :  said  of  land  tenure  :  as,  to  hold  land  in  rt 
It  directly  Iroin  the  sovereign  by  honorable  j 
vlcesk  Id)  In  direct  or  original  prated  arts;  i_  .. 

nation  in  chief.    Sec  ejnwn'iw(i»n.    Little  chief  hare,  chieflet  (chef  1 
See  Lil-wmei  and  >.i*«.  -  Per  Chief,  In  her. .  dlvlih  d  b)  the     r»p|l  v  chief 
horiiontal  line  which  separates  Uil-  chief  from  the  rest  of 
eecllb.'heon  muy  h»«  Idajtoneil  as  yer 
M ;  liut  (his  funo  Is  rare.  It  being  usual 
t  *r-r.jt.=Sya,    2.  l  /.i.Y.  Chieftain 
:  Hr*f.    Chief,  literally  the  head,  is 
occupies  tlie  highest  rank  In  mililar) 
an  Imllan  chief ;  »  military  cAiVr.  the 
sit  ill  the  civil  wrvlce  ;  a  party  c/ViVf.  s 
■stly^ poetic,  and  Is  Mini  " 

a  Ixaiy  or  organ Uatlon 
has  authority  over  It 

I  ill  the  East";  the  eon 
A  fca.f^r  Is  On 
Kluets  some  n 


(he  Held.  Thus,  s 
chief  anrent  anil  -;u 
to  My  (itsfes  a  ehi 
CtaMMMaW,  Un.U 
ajlpliisl  to  one  whe 

or  civil  matters :  an 
chi.f  <if  a  dejuartm 
Chieftain  is  now  in 

prose  where  the  h-j 
past :  as.  a  Huhlai 
Issiim  commanili  ti 
Itavat  character,  ot 
man>lrr  of  the  arm 
Asiatic  «|iladron. 
tlon,  or  one  who  ci 


c limes  used  : 


i  I. 


ha|»  actually  going  at  the  head 
HolUeof  Colli  iimiiis;  the  leader  <4  11 
lMlbllcan  pnrty  '.  tile  tender  of  the  * 
lom  hope;  a  leader  of  fashion.  // 
chief  of  a 


i  military  in 
is.  the  com 

Mskr  '■(  ih< 
brail  of  u  |Hiriy  or  fnc 
pi-lal  ntidertakiiiz.  I»  r 


cruel  OS  a  inoe  or  islinly  B 
the  house  of  Cavendish ;  the 
of  the  bar. 


Hi 

■li«  rval 
nltw  ■ 
l-l 


f  the 
ir  Re- 
r  for 
i  to  th. 


-I  > 


louth-St*  Idyls,  p.  atii, 
tis-ship),  n.  The 
office  or  ineutnbencv  of  a  chief  justice, 
hieflesa  (chef 'les),  a.  [<  chief!  -W]  With-  chieve't, 
out  a  chief  or  leader. 

Chirtsa  armies.  i^ene,  Ironclad,  lv.  1517. 

t).n.    i<  chief  +  dim.  -let.]  A 
[Rare.] 

Chiefly  (<  h6f'U),  «.  [<  chief,  +  -<vl.}  Of  or 
pcrtuining  to  a  chief ;  proper  to  a  chief. 

The  habitual  existence  of  chieftainship,  and  the  estab- 
lishment ut  chiefly  authority  by  war. 

//.  Speaerr,  Man  vs.  Stale,  p.  78. 
Inside  the  house  are  priceless  treasures,  riire  Maori 
latmiis  of  jnde,  lotig  lielrloouis  in  caieifu  lamlllcs. 

Kilinbur.th  "/fee,  CLXIIt,  III). 

chiefly  (chef 'li),  adi:  [<  chief,  a.,  +  -l»3.]  1. 
Principally;  above  all;  in  the  first  place;  emi- 
nently. 

And  rhietn  thou.  O  fpirlt,  that  drslt  prefer 
He  fore  all  temples  Ule  ujirlglit  heart  and  pure, 

Mi/ton,  V,  L..  L  17. 

2.  For  the  most  part ;  mostly :  as,  his  estates 
were  chic/lu  situated  in  Scotland. 


■rv.l  Chieftainship. 
cWefUinshiPjchef'  tan-ship), 

ehiefsnip. 

The  trilial  chieftainship  and  the  religious  organization 
of  the  liruld*  were  both  of  them  Inheritesl  from  anti- 
quity. *Vosid>,  (  insar.  p.  Ula. 

chieftyt  (chfif'tl),  n.  [<  chief  +  -tu,  equiv.  to 
•nhip.]   Heaiiship;  authority. 

A  Bisliap  is  a  minister  ot  find,  unto  whom  with  perm*, 
ueiit  continuance  there  Is  given  .  .  .  a  power  of  chtcfty  In 
government  over  Presbyters  a*  well  as  Laymen,  a  power 
to  be  by  way  of  jnrUdlction  a  mtor  even  to  Pastors 
tlieinselvea.  Hooker,  Eoclca  lVUty,  vli.  i 

chiol  (oh«l),  n.  [Sc.,  also  chieid,  =  E.  cMd, 
which  waa  also  formerly  applied  to  a  young 
man :  tsoo  child,  8,  chitde.]  A  voting  man ;  a 
fellow:  used  in  either  a  good  or  a  bad  sense. 
[Scotch.] 

Itailnlly  chieU  an'  clever  hlnica.  Burw,  The  Twa  ISoga. 

chievancet,  n.  [<  ME.  cJscrosinw,  gain,  <  OP. 
ehtrance,  P.  cherancc  (>  It.  rrrvin^o,  cican:o  ; 
ML.  cherancia),  gain,  <  cherir,  attain :  see 
raiervl.  Cf.  rAcrt*rt»cc.]  An  unlawful  bargain ; 
traffic  in  which  money  is  extorted  as  discount. 


r  e.  [<  ME.  chrrtm,  <  OP.  rikcrir.  come 
to  an  end,  make  an  end,  bring  to  an  end,  com- 
pound, <  chef,  head,  extremity,  end:  see  chief, 
and  cf.  achieve,  chcrise,  cherish,  rherisancr,  etc.] 
L  intrant*.  1.  To  come  to  an  end. 

Tvcl  mote  he  chert  ,' 

faanivr,  Canon  s  Yeoman's  Tale,  L  *U. 
2.  To  come  to  a  head;  grow;  prosper;  suc- 
;  speed ;  thrive. 

Murfc  Arthur,  (E.  K.  T.  S.\  I  SOU. 
Iiem  south  warde  sonner  wol  thai  prt  ve. 
wol  make  hem  latter  cAere. 
PaUadim,  Iluabondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  St. 
To  hasten. 

lobe- 


"Alias.-  said  syr  .trthnre, 
llade  1  wytene  of  this,  wele  had 


tribe  or  family  ur  profession :  «s  tlse  head  of 


head  of  the  church  ;  UieAcud  to 


The  vices  of  Uie  administration  must  lie  chic ify  ascribed 
' '««  and  to  the  levity  mid  violence 


Her  graythed  [prepared)  hym  a  greats  < 

holde. 

And  eheited  fortlle,  with  Uie  ehllde  what  eluuuse  soIhj- 
tide.        ^Ii«iu»,fer  of  Macedmne  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  7S. 

Foul  cnleve  hlm>.  foul  fall  hiu 
have  foul  fortune,  or  ill  speed. 

II.  tram.  To  bring  to  an  end; 
achieve;  do. 


Ill  betide  him; 


Digitized  by  Google 


chleve 


l  plainly  do  vour^commannderaerit. 


chieve-t,  »■  An  obsolete  form  of  chicc*. 
chiff-chaff  (chif'ehAf),  n.  [Also  called  chip- 
chop,  and  with  humorous  variation  choicr-and- 
chtap;  imitative  of  its  note.]  A  common  Euro- 
pean bird  of  the 
subfamily  Sgl- 
r/imi'  or  war- 
blers, the  Syl- 
via hippolilin 
(Latham),  .S. 
ru/a  (Bech- 
stein),  now 
VhultosrnpHs 
rufu* :  a  near 
relative  of  the 
willow-wurblcr 
and  wood-war- 
bler, which  it 
much  resem- 
bles. 

The  little  <•*</• 
eKaf  was  chlf- 
cbaffliu.-    In  the 

|lllM!  woods. 
Thr  Cenlttnt. 
[XXVIL  77l>. 

chiff-chaff  (chif'chaf),  r.  i.  [See  chiff-chaff,  n.] 
Tc  utter  the  notes  of  the  efatff-chaff.  [Karc.] 

chiffon  (shif'on;  F.  pron.  she-f6n'),  [F.,  a 
rag  or  scrap,"  a  bit  of  old  stuff,  <  chiffe,  a  rag, 
fluusv  stuff.]  1.  A  bit  of  feminine  finer., 
something  used  by  women  purely  for  adorn- 
ment. 

The  lave  of  ehi/ons  ingrained  in  the  female  mind  is 
amply  satasned  an  every  opportunity  by  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  the  tollettea  of  Court  beau  tie*,  singers,  and  dan- 
cera  Th.  Spectator,  No.  aula,  p.  Ml, 

2.  A  thin  gituze.  . 
Chiffonnier  (shi-fon'ia),  a.  [<  P.  chiffonier,  a 
rax-pieker,  a  kind  of  cabinet,  <  chiffon,  a  rag, 
scrap:  see  chiffon.]  1.  Properly,  a  small  cabi- 
net with  drawers;  in  general,  any  ornamental 
piece  of  furniture  used  for  containing  orna- 
ments and  curiosities.  It  differs  from  an  e  latere  in 
leimr  dosed,  having  Jnmm  or  doors  instead  of  open 
shrives. 

2.  A  ease  of  drawers  resembling  a  bureau,  but 
higher  in  proportion  to  its  width  and  less  often 
provided  with  a  mirror.— 8.  A  rag-picker:  in 
this  sense  used  by  English  writers  merely  as  a 
French  word,  with  a  feminine  chiffonnicrc. 
chiffon- work  (shif 'on-werk),  n.  A  variety  of 
patchwork  in  which  very  small  pieces  of  silk, 
etc.,  are  used.  A  solid  material  forma  the  foundation, 
and  (be  acrapa  of  hIU.  velvet,  etc,  are  sewed  upon  the 
wrtare  In  varioua  patterns. 

chiffre  (she'fr),  n.  [F.,  a  figure,  cipher:  see 
oj  her.]  In  manic,  a  figure  used  to  denote  the 
hinnonv,  as  in  figured  bass. 

dug  (ebig).  r.  t> ;  pret.  and  pp.  chigged,  ppr. 
chujging.  (A  var.  of  chete .  The  guttural  occurs 
in  come  of  the  cognate  forms:  see  cAoc,  r.] 
1.  To  chew. — 2.  To  ruminate  upon.  [Prov. 
Knar,  in  both  senses.] 

cb.ig  ichig),  n.  l<  chiij,  v.]  A  chew;  a  quid. 
{Prov.  Eng.]  . 
chigga,  chiggre  (chig'ft,  -*r),  a.  See  chigoe. 
chignon  i  F.  pron.  she'nyAn),  n.  [P.,  a  chignon, 
prop,  the  nape  of  the  neck,<  OF.  chaignon  ( >also 
r.  ehnimm,  a  link),  <  ehainc,  F.  chalnc,  a  chain : 
see  chain.]  A  woman's  hair  gathered  Itehind 
the  head,  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  in  a  roll  or 
*;  specifically,  such  a  roll 
.  as  by  arranging  the  hair  over  a 
i  have  been 


"a*  had  a  amall  blue  eye,  a  massive  chimim  of  yellow 
hair,  and  a  mouth  at  one*  broad  and  comely. 

II.  Jamrt,  Jr.,  Pas*.  Pilgrim,  p.  63. 


Cllignon-fungTia,  a  microscopic  organism  of  doubtful  na- 
Wlr,  aqartlmra  found  npon  false  hair.  Jiner.  Sat.,  L  3711. 

tten  chigo,  chenoc, 
k\chiqne;ol  West 


1  npon  iaiae  hair.  Jiner.  .Vot.,  L  37u. 
Chigoe  (ehig'6),  «.  [Also  written  chigo, 
rktma,chiggrc.S 
Indian  or  8. 
Amer.  origin.] 
A  verv  curious 
iaaect  of  the 
order  Jphanip- 
<"•«.  or  fleas, 


and  familv  Fh- 
IicvUt,  Pulex  or 
.Vtrm/wyfto  pc- 

*rtTQH*,  **|I>»m:*1v  wimct  i  a,  «a*le  i  a*ituf«l  ti«e  :  ^fenu 
-..-,,r.,V.l...  -    ,1.  ,  »tP  tvateaii  as**  .  u.  t  ik«  ffuui 


I,  Ari*t*r-.-»  fKift  c4  Omul*  l>*ifiir»  iJ«T«lni». 
mem  vf  ecK«  |  in.»|t**«'1  ;  a .  *».  rt^Uite m.-inr 
-   '  v  femaW,  full 
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common  flea,  but  of  more  minute  aixe,  found  In 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The  female 
Iwirrowa  beneath  the  akin  of  the  foot,  ami  aoon  acipjim  the 
■lie  of  a  pea,  Its  abdomen  beeoinlluc  dlatvnded  with  eiora. 
If  time  egx*  remain  to  be  hatched  bencalli  the  akur,  itreat 
irritation  and  even  trxiutibtaome  ftirea  reault.  Tlie  insect 
moat  bo  extracted  entire,  sod  wttb  great  care,  as  aoon  aa 
Its  preaenee  la  indicated  ny  a  atlcht  Itehlnn.  tie*  j<03«r,  % 

chigre  (chig'er),  n.    Same  as  chigoe. 

chigwitt  (chig'wit),  w.  [Prob.  corrupted  from 
Amer.  lnd.  nquctcaguc]  An  oiisolete  name  of 
the  squeteague  or  weakflsh,  CjfMO»p<oa  rcgal's. 
Harriott,  1500.   Also  cAiciieif. 

chih  (ch6),  A.  [Cliiuese  cA'iA.J  A  Chinese  mea- 
sure of  length,  equal  to  10  Chinese,  tsun  or  inch- 
es, and  to  14.1  English  inches.  Also  written 
cAec,  cAeA,  and  eAt'A',  the  last  representing  the 
Cantonese  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

chi-heen,  n.    See  eAiA-Aien. 

chih-fn,  chih-foo  (che'fB'),  it.  [Chinese,  lit. 
'be  who  knows  the  fu  or  department,' <  cAiA, 
know,  +/«,  prefecture,  department.]  In  China, 
the  official  in  charge  of  a  prefecture  or  depart- 
ment ;  a  prefect,  having  general  supervision 
of  all  the  civil  business  of  the  hiens  comprising 
his  prefecture.    See  fu. 

chih-hien,  chi-heen  ieho'hyen').  n.  [Chinese, 
lit.  'he  who  knows  the  district,'  <  chih,  know, 
+  hicn,  an  administrative  district.]  In  China, 
an  official  in  charge  of  a  hien  or  administra- 
tive district :  in  consular  and  diplomatic  docu- 
ments commonly  styled  district  maqixtratc.  lie 
la  reapotialble  for  tlie  peace  and  order  of  hla  district,  and 
haa  summary  jurisdiction  In  civil  and  criminal  caaea.  All 
transfers  of  land  111 Ul t  be  stamped  with  Ids  seal  Also 
written  rhih  hnen. 

chikandozi  (chik-an-dd'r.i),  n.  [Hind,  chitan- 
daji,  embroidery,  <  chikandoz,  an  embroider- 
er, <  Pers.  chaiindiis,  an  embroiderer,  <  «A<i*n'» 
(>  Hind,  chiton,  embroidery:  see  chiekm*)  + 
dukhtnn,  sew.]  In  India,  hand-embroidery  in 
muslin.  H'hiticorth. 

chikara1  (ehi-ka'rji),  n.  [E.  lnd. ]  The  native 
name  of  a  small  "four-horned  goat-like  ante- 
lope of  Bengal,  Antilopc  chikara  of  Uardwicke, 
or  TctraccToti  quadricorni*.  Also  called  cAou- 
singha. 

chikara-,  chickera  (chik'a-rtt,  -e-rll), «.  [Hind. 
rAi'Adrd.  ]  A  Hindu  musical  'instrument  of  the 
violin  class,  having  four  or  five  horsehair 
strings. 

chikary,  ».   See  *Atiartv. 

chiket,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  ciAfcs'i. 

chikie,  n.  A  name  given  in  Alaska  to  the  glau- 
cous gull,  Larut  glauctu.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

chiksa  (chik'sii),  n.  [Hind.  rAiiUd.]  The  East 
Indian  name  of  a  fragrant  powder  composed  of 
sandal-wood,  benzoin,  and  other  ingredients ;  a 
kind  of  sachet-powder. 

cbllt,  n.    Same  as  child,  8. 

cbilam  (ehe'lam),  a.  [Hind.  cAiiast.]  Same  as 
chittum. 

chilbladder  (chil'blad'fer),  n.  A  chilblain. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

chilblain  (nhil'blan),  a.  [4  ehiin  +  Main.]  A 
blain  or  sore  produced  by  cold;  an  erythema- 
tous condition  of  the  hands  or  feet,  accompa- 
nied with  inflammation,  pain,  and  sometimes 
ulceration ;  erythema ;  pernio. 

My  feet  are  full  of  rhilktaiiu  with  travelling. 

dim.  iiHit  ft,,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  111  S. 

chilblain  (chll'bliin),  r.  t  K  chilblain,  «.]  To 
afflict  with  chilblains;  produce  chilblains  in: 
as,  my  feet  were  chilbUnned. 

child  (child ),  n. ;  nl.  children  (chil'dren),  former- 
ly (and  still  diulectallv)  chillier  (-d£r).  [sat  So. 
chicld,  chid, q.v. ;  <  ME.  child,  child'-  (the  latter 
form  being  prop,  dat.),  pi.  childre,  childerc,  chit- 
der,  also  extended  with  second  pi.  suffix  -en,  cAi7- 
dren,  childrren,  and  even  with  a  third  pi.  suffix 
-e,  children?,  childeme,  <  AS.  aid,  pi.  did,  also 
cildru  and  dldra,  a  child ;  prob.  a  modification 
of  •rind  =  OS.  OFries.  MD.  D.  kind  =  MLG. 
kint,  kind.  LG.  Wild  =  OHO.  MHO.  rAinrf,  G. 
kind,  a  child,  akin  to  IceL  kundr,  son,  and  Goth. 
-Lund*  —  AH.  -cund,  an  adj.  suffix  meaning  lit. 
' born  (of)' ;  all  orig.  from  pp.  of  a/  "at»i,  'kan, 
seen  in  E.  ken-,  kin\  kind,  ktng,  etc. :  see  ken-, 
kin*,  kind,  erts1,  genu*,  generis,  etc.  The  modi- 
fication of  Teut.  I:md  to  AS.  aid  may  have  been 
due  to  the  influence  of  Goth,  kilthci,  the  womb; 
cf.  inkiltho,  with  child.]  I.  A  male  or  female 
descendant  in  the  first  degree ;  the  immediate 
progeny  of  human  parents :  a  son  or  daughter : 
used  in*  direct  reference  to  the  parentage  of  the 
person  8]>oken  of,  without  regard  to  sex. 

And  Jeplithah  came  to  Mlipeh  unto  hU  houw,  and.  be. 
Iwld,  Ids  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and 


childbed 

Charles  IT.  of  Rpaln  was  sinking  rapidly  to  the  grava. 
Ijavliurno  rAiW  to  inherit  hi*  vast  donilntau,  and  there 


Eng.  in  18th  Cent.  I 

2.  A  deiseendant  more  remote  than  the  first 
degree ;  a  descendant,  however  remote :  as,  the 
children  of  Israel. — 3.  pi.  The  inhabitants  of 
a  country :  as,  "  the  children  of  8elr,''  2  Chron. 
xxv.  11. —  4.  Specifically,  a  very  young  person; 
one  not  old  enough  to  dispense  with  i 
aid  and  care.    St*  cMtikooti. 

»  hen  I  was  a  c*iW,  I  spake  as  a  child,  1  i 
a  rA.W.  1  (hough I  as  a  child;  but  when  I  1« 
1  put  away  childish  things.  t  Cor.  xllL  IX. 

8.  Figuratively,  a  childish  man  or  woman ;  one 
who  resembles'  a  child  in  lack  of  knowledge, 
experience,  or  judgment. — 8.  In  general,  any- 
thing regarded  as  the  offspring  or  product  of 
something  which  is  specified ;  product;  result: 
as,  disease  is  the  cAfid  of  iutetnporanco;  cAti- 
dren  of  darkness. 

Be  tchdU  u  'the  time.  SJlafc.  A.  and  C,  It  7. 

I  talk  of  dreams. 
Which  are  the  eAuVirvN  of  an  Idle  brain. 

,SAo*.,  R.  and  J„  L  4. 
Our  an  rial-  are  full  of  splendid  Instances  of  the  success 
attending  aiirfi  iierauual  effort  to  further  the  progress  of 
the  struggling  Mil  of  poverty  and  even  of  shame. 

7«e  feat  wry.  XXX.  277. 

7.  A  girl.    [Prov,  Eng.] 

A  luunc,  a  very  pretty  hanie  I  A  boy  or  a  ckUd,  I  wonder  T 
Slink.,  W.  T„  lit.  3. 

8.  [Now  spelled  archaically  childe,  as  some- 
times in  ME.  This  particular  use  of  child  oc- 
curs in  late  ME.  ballads;  the  best-known  mod- 
ern instance  of  it  is  in  Byxon's  "Childe  Harold." 
Cf.  a  similar  use  of  Sp.  Pg.  infante.]  In  old 
and  poetical  usage,  a  noble  youth ;  a  youth, 
especially  one  of  high  birth,  before  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  honor  of  knighthood ;  a  i 
also  applied  to  a  knight. 

Tlie  noble  child*.  | 


,  r,  v.,  vi.  vtu.  is, 

Childe  Itowland  to  tlie  dark  tower  came. 

Shot.,  Lear,  H!  4. 

9.  A  person  in  general. 

and  semlv,  and  ther  to  the  beate 


to  Imvo  aougbt  tbourgh  eny  r« 

JferfmtE.fcT.8.),  It  254. 
clerk]  was.  so  Ood  me  save. 
Chaucer,  Miller  »  Tale,  L  138. 
A  chief  i  amang  ye  takln'  notes. 

/;urn.,  Captain  (Iroae'a  perngrinatiirna. 
blanop.   See  bvp-Htlurp,  under  *ob1—  Children 
ght,  a  inline  nii^uim'd  by  the  early  Vuakers,  from 
ill.  3S.  etc.   /tee.  Or*y  ShiUea.— Child's  play,  a 
I  matter  of  any  kind  ;  anything  easily  accomplished 
*  surmounted. 
No  child.  j.iay  was  It  -nor  la  It  I 

CarltiU,  French  Rev.,  IT.  vt  7. 
Natural  child.  (»)  One  who  b  actually  the  child  of  Use 
supposed  parent,  whether  boru  In  wedlock  or  not:  dis- 
tinguished front  the  spurious  offspring  of  adultery,  which, 
(hough  It  may  be  reputed  to  be,  Is  ten  the  child  of  the 
other  apnuae.  (»)  More  especially,  an  Illegitimate  child ; 
one  who  Is  actually  the  child  but  not  the  lawful  issue  of 
tlie  suggested  parent.  —  Pariah  child,  a  child  brought  up 
at  the  expense  of  a  pariah ;  a  pauper  child.— To  get  with 
child,  to  render  pregnant— To  (0  with  child,  to  be 
pregnant— With  child.  In  a  state  of  pregnancy.  =  Byn. 
lit,  <irr*prlng,  iMtie,  progeny, 
childt  (child),  r.  [<  ME.  rAtfoVn  (tr.  and  intr.), 
<  AS.  "dldian  (inferred  from  dldung.  its  verbal 
noun,  E.  childing),  <  did,  child.  Cf.  OHO.  cAta- 
don,  MHO.  kinden,  O.  linden,  kindtln  (=  D.  kin- 
tleren),  bear  a  child  (<  kind,  a  child),  remotely 
allied  to  E.  kimllr'i,  <  kind,  nature.]  I.  tafraa*. 
To  produce  children ;  bring  forth  offspring. 
Tlsey  were  two  harlots  and  dwelled  together  In  on* 
,  and  It  chanced  within  two  dales  the)  Mldrd  both. 

Utimcr,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VL 

TX  trann.  To  bring  forth  as  a  child. 
Thai  yens  childrd  she  Use  secutide  solute  truly. 

itom.  nf  Partcnag  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  UOS. 
A  little  niayde,  the  which  ye  ctvld^t. 

.Vmer,  r".       VI.  «IL  IT. 
childaget  (chxl'daj),  n.    f<  cA»W  +  -age  (or  leas 
prob.  aget).  Cf.  nonage.]  Childhood;  infancy. 
For  In  your  very  cA.vMao*  there  appeared  in  yoo  a  ccr. 


i  and  slie  waa  his  only  cJiiU.     Judge,  xi.  34- 


J.  Cdail,  On  John,  Prei. 

(^d-bearing  (chlld'lvar'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  child- 
liering;  <  cAtW  +  bearing,  verbal  n.  of  Aenri.] 
The  act  of  producing  or  bringing  fort  h  children ; 
parturition. 

The  timorous  and  irresolute  Sylvia  haa  demurred  till 
she  is  past  rhilithcarino.  Ad'lUm. 

cbHd-bearing  (ehlld'bar'ing),  a.  [<  chdd  + 
bearing,  ppr.  of  bearl,]    Bearing  or  producing 

childbed ' (culld'bcd),  n.  [<  ME.  chddhtd;  <  child 
+  baP.  Cf.  OHG.  chintpetti.  G.  kindhrtt.]  Lit- 
erally, the  bed  in  which  a  woman  gives  birth  to 
a  child;  hence,  the  act  of  bringing  forth  a  child 
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(chll' 
with  or  ha 


childbed 

or  the  state  of  being  in  labor;  parturition :  m, 
"women  in  child-bed,"  ArbuAnat,  Aliment*. 

Queen  EUntatk.  "ho  died  iu  childbtd  lu  the  Tower. 

Bctcun. 

childbirth  (chlld'berth),  n.  [<  child  +  frirfAl.J 
Tho  act  of  bringing  forth  a  child ;  travail : 
labor:  as,  "pains  of  child-birth,"  Jer.  Taylor, 
Holv  Ijving. 

child-crowing  (ehlld'krd'lng),  a.  In  iKilAof.. 
a  nervous  affection  resulting  in  spasm  of  tho 
muscles  closing  the  glottis;  laryngismus  stri- 
dtdus. 

8eo  child,  8. 

.  l<  child,  n.,+-c<P.]  Pro- 
f  a  child  or  children. 
How  light  and  iHvrtahle  my  pain  seems  now, 
Whtn  that,  which  makes  mc  bend,  makes  the  kirn?  how ; 
Ue  ckiUed,  aa  I  fatlier'd  !  Shot..  Lear,  ill.  (L 

childer  (ehil'derj,  w.  i>/.  The  older  plural  of 
child.    [Now  only  dialectal.] 

Thay  ere  lykc.  vnto  the  chiUir  tliat  rynnea  attire  but- 
tyrtyes.        Jlamialr,  Prose  Treatise.  <E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  3JJL 

Ohlldermas  (ehil'der-mas),  n.  [<  ME.  -childer. 
mcsse,  <  AS.  euVfVi  mirsse  (-elag):  cilda,  also  <i7- 
(fro,  gen.  pL  of  did,  child;  masse,  tnau:  see 
<7'i'M  and  wo**2.]  The  popular  name  of  Holy 
Innocents'  day,  a  feast-day  observed  in  the 
Homau  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  on  the 
2Sth  of  December  in  commemoration  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  children  in  and  near  Bethle- 
hem by  order  of  Herod  soon  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  as  narrated  in  Mat*  il.  16-18.  Also 
Childermas  dag. 

So  according  to  thetn  [monks],  It  to  v,  ry  unlucky  to  be- 
tiln  nuy  Work  ii|«iri  ChiMrrnuit*. 

Anrrwl  I'afi,  .liji/.  P.  Sit. 

child-greatt  (child'grut),  a.  Pregnant.  Syl- 
vester. 

childhood  (child 'hud),  »t.  f<  ME.  childhod, 
-hwle,  -hade,  -half,  <  AS.  dlilhdd  (cf.  OHG. 
chindheil,  6.  kindhtit  =  D.  kimlschhcid),  <  did, 
child,  +  had,  state:  see  child  und  -hood.]  The 
state  of  being  a  child,  or  the  time  during  which 
a  person  is  termed  a  child :  the  time  from  birth 
to  puberty ;  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  state 
or  time  from  infancy  to  boyhood  or  girlhood; 
the  period  during  which  constant  maternal 


oris 


A  wry  clere  fontarw,  .  .  .  whereor  MoMyd  Lady  >u 
wonle  many  tytu.*  t»  waashe  )«  clothes  of  our  hlessyd 
SauyowlnuUraatrAooV. 

■Sir  H.  OutMonlt,  fylitryniajte,  p.  S«. 
The  eAi/dAoocf  sfiuws  Uie  man, 
Aa  morning  shows  the  day.    MUtcm,  1\  JL,  tv.  'i^o. 

chJldlng  (ehll'ding),  «.  T<  ME.  ehildinge,  <  AS. 
cilduni/,  vcrlial  n.  of  'didian,  ME.  childen,  E, 
rAiM  :*  see  chdd,  c]  Child-bearing. 

Thllkr  rcram 
Which  th-  gisldcaao  at  eMJinjU, 
And  elepodwiw  l.y  name  V.U. 


Many  u  childin;  mother  t 
And  new-born  baby  died. 

Mala*",  Battle  uf  BlenlwUn. 

2.  Eigurativelv,j>roductive;  fruitful:  as,  "the 
childitu)  autumn/  Shak.,  M.  N.  I).,  ii.  2.  [Rare 
and  archaic  in  both  uses.]    Chlldlng  cudweed. 

See  mdtrrrif. 

Childish  (ehil'dish),  a.  [<  ME.  child,-, h.  <  AH. 
eild,«c  (cf.  OH.  kmdisc  =  MI).  kmlseh,  D.  kindsch 
=  MliG.  Umletch,  LO.  kimisk,  kimUrh  =  OIK  J. 
chiNtlisc,  MHG.  kindiseh,  kiniltMch,  G.  kindiseh), 
childish,  <  riM,  child,  +  -ite;  see  child  and  -saftl.] 

1.  Of  or  belnntring  to  a  child  or  to  childhood: 
as,  "sweet  childish  days,"  l\'(irit*irorth,To  u  But- 
terfly. 

"  Wliat  la  ChuriU.-;-  l|Uixl  I  thu,  "a  chiMurh  tllluirr,"  he 
arlde.  /Vri  ftionwin  (Hi,  »v.  It.'-. 

2.  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  child  or  what  is 
peculiar  to  childhood;  especially,  in  disparag- 
ing use,  trilling,  puerile,  silly,  weak,  etc.:  as, 
ehddixh  uiiiusi-uieiits ;  childish  fear. 

A  rVWi'j*  nib  of  aMawphk  pah*  Cvxyrr. 

-ByXX.  miiht'   Infantile,  etc.    Sec  childlikf. 

chlldlBhly  ichilMish-li),  «tfr.  In  a  chiMish 
mimncr:  like  a  child;  in  a  trifling  way;  in  a 
weak  or  foolish  manner. 

childish-minded  ichil'dish-miii'ded),  a.  of  a 
childlike  disposition;  nrtl.-s«:  simple 

childish-mindednosa  (i-liil'ilish  mUi'ded-ne*), 
m.  The  state  of  beiug  childish-minded ;  extreme 
simplicity.  Bnrmi, 

childishness  (obU'disb-nes),  ».  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  childish  :  puerility:  simplicity: 
weakness  of  intellect :  most  frequently  used  in 
c  disparaging  sense. 


c  thou,  hoy : 
Perhaps  thy  ekUdi*hn***  will  mure  llim  niiifr 
Taao  can  uur  reaaoos.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

child-killing  (child'kil'ing),  «.  Infanticide. 
Child-learnt  (child'lemt),  a.    Learned  when  a 
child.  [Kare.] 
By  »llly  supettUtioeTs  ct>M-t*<iml  feara.       J.  MBfe 
childless  (child'les),  a.   [<  ME.  childlrs  •  <  rAiW 
+  -less.    Of.  c*i7</rt»/«s».]    Destitute  of  chil- 
dren or  offspring. 

Ch\l,iU*M  thou  art,  ehUdUts  remain. 

muioj,  p.  l.,  x.  am. 

Til*  thiSdlrst  nmUicr  w  ent  to  awk  her  child. 

'/'.  :>n\imt*i,  Aylmcr'a  Held. 

childlessness  (child'les-nes),  ».  [<  childless  + 
->if<ur.l    The  state  of  being  without  children. 

childlike  (child'lik),  a.  [<  child  +  tike,  a.  Cf. 
child!;/.]  licsembling  a  child  or  that  which  is 
proper  to  childhood;  becoming  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  child ;  hence,  submissive,  dutiful, 
trustful,  artless,  inexperienced,  etc. 

motherly 
//outer. 

There  la  sutnethlnit  pathetic  in  the  patient  content  with 
which  Italians  werk.  partly  because  UV  ways  l 
pie  are  to  ebiMlike  and  simple  in  many  thtiuta. 

M^ieett.,  \  enillan  Lite,  xx. 
-SjTl.  ChMlikr,  CkMM,  In/antiU.  In.fantiue,  ChitUiU 
and  ^.i/iuA  eiprcxthat  whn  h  l«  cJiaraiU  risth' of  a  child, 
the  former  applying  to  Hint  which  is  worthy  of  approba- 
tion, or  at  least  does  not  merit  disapproval,  and  the  latter 
lunllly  to  tliat  whii  Ii  is  not ;  as,  a  ekilttlitr  freesloni  from 
h-nlle ;  a  thildith 
Ioqu*  to  Ule 


chill 

chiliad  (Vriri-*d),  n.  [<  L.  chilitu  (chiliad-),  < 
Or.  ^i>^dr  (x^ •"*-),  «  thousand  in  the  aggre- 
gate, <  jp'Atot,  dial.  ^c/Juoi,  xt<>*H.  XV-"-,  pi.,  a 
thousand,  perhaps  =  Skt.  sahdrra,  a  thous 
See  kilo-.]  1.  A  thousand;  the  numbers  ] 
one  multiple  of  a  thousand  to  the  next. 


chillaedron,  chili 

-he'dron).  it.  [A  l 
•chiliedron;  <  Or. 


To  eipreas  that  width  It 
ittvMHl,  without  qualif) 
pxst  or  Uad.'eAiM  or  ckiMtu»*t  Is  often  oscd  in 


f  chlldluuH 


Uon  :  as.  child  toil, 
line  are  applied  to  the  first  stat.-es  of 
distinction  between  them  has  yet  been 
ymiJVul. 

iel  any  one  ask  himself  w  hat  would  Ih>  his  UiooKht  If. 
In  a  slato  of  eKUd-tik,  Ignorance,  ho  were  to  )kun  some  sp<H 
and  to  hejir  M  pcalct  a  shout  whleh  he  tittered. 

//.  $i*-Hcr,  Prut,  of  Soctol.,  ♦  5* 

It  is.  therefore,  tme,  as  has  l»*en  atld.  that  anti'itiity  Is 
the  real  Infancy  of  man  ;  It  Is  then  that  he  Is  Immature, 
ignorant,  wayw-ard,  eAififuA.       <S"sm«er,  oratiuns.  1.  52. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  follow  with  entire  comprehension 
all  the  Bte|w  of  evulutioti  of  the  infantile  and  childish 
jNjwcrs.        S'.  D.  Whitney,  Life  and  llrowth  of  Lang.,  II. 

Tho  peculiar  sliuplliity  |of  the  old  Tuscan  laiuniacel 
lives  even  to  the  must  forcible  nasotdiui  and  the  iuo-1 
Wllllant  wit  an  fn/asi/uw  air,      .afueanfuy,  MachiHulli. 

Childlikeness  (chlld'lik-nes),  ».    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  childlike;  simplicity;  artless- 
It  seta  forth  ehiUlitrneM  itself  a*  one  of  the  tllltie»  Willi 
which  none  of  09  can  dispense.    Tke  .traerteon,  VII.  ltH. 

childly  (child'li).  a.  i<  ME.  childly  chiltlli,  < 
AS.  nW/ic  (cf.  MUI.  kindlich  =  OIIO.  chinttih, 
O.  kimtlieh  =  D.  kinderlifk),  <  ciW,  child.  +  -lie: 
see  cftiW  and  -/."'.]  Liko  a  child;  childlike; 
acquired  or  learned  when  a  child.  [Kare.] 

A  ehihltp  way  with  children,  and  a  tangli 
Kingiiuf  like  pruien  izoldcn  oiiitnitt1  true. 

Tennstmn.  AyluK'fs  Eleld. 
There  lie  who  love  not  Nature,  sonU  forlorn.  .  .  . 
Not  such  the  little  child,  nor  such  the  youth 
*YYho  has  not  done  his  i-hildlu  nature  wrong, 

R.  It.  stottdaryi,  i'armeri  Satune  "lYiumphale. 

childneSSt  (ohlld'nes),  n.  [<  child  +  -Hess,  ir- 
rcg.  suflixed  to  a  noun.]  Childish  humor  or 
playfulness;  sportive  gayety  of  a  child. 

He,  .  .  .  with  his  varying  ehildnea,  eurea  In  me 
Thoughts  that  »ould  thick  my  blood.      ^  ^  ^ 

children,  n.    Plural  of  child. 

childrenlte(chirdren.It). «.  [Xatnislafter.T.O. 
Children,  an  English'  mineralogist  ( IT77-IH.'i2),] 
A  hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  iron, 
with  a  little  manganese,  occurring  in  smuli 
brown  implanted  crystals  at  Tuvistock  in  Dev- 
onshire, and  at  a  few  other  localities.  Eospho- 
rite  (which  see)  is  a  related  mineral. 

childrenlessl.  a.  [ME.  childrenles;  <  children  + 
-less.]  Childless 


Specifically  —  2.  The  period  of  a  thousand 
years. 

We  make  cycles  and  periods  of  yean ;  as.  dc~ad».  ceii- 
tartra,  ehauuU.  HMf.  Time. 

The  Arabian  race  planted  their  colonies  with  the  Mosaic 
worship  1„  Paldinr  and  the  My.terle.  ill  Phce.ilcia.  and 
after  chiluut,  at  years  commissioned  the  deatxoyer.  to  go 
over  Ukmk  lands  like  locusts  to  consume  and  eradicate  the 
product  of  their  own  planting. 

A.  Wilder,  Knight's  Anc.  Art  and  Myth.,  IKTS,  p.  nviL 

chillahedron  (kil '  i  -a  -  fi '  drpu, 
more  correct  form  would  W< 
X&J<»,  a  thousand,  +  i <V«i,  a 
seat,  base,  <  i^-tattr..  in  E.  a-if.]    In  geom.,  a 
solid  having  a  thousand  sides.  [Rare.] 
/footer.       ](  ,  miui  .piiatjof  m  aalMaaati ail,  or  a  Isidy  of  a  thousand 
l«nt  with    sides,  the  idea  of  the  Sgitre  may  l.e  very  confused,  though 
the  peo-     that  of  Ul«  liumher  lie  very  distinct.  Locke. 

chiliagon  (kil'i-a-gon),  n.  [<  Or.  X'"a')u'n . 
with  a  thousand  angles,  <  x  ',tul<  a  thousand,  + 
)wvu>,  an  angle.]  A  plane  figure  of  a  thousand 
angles  and  sides. 

chiliahedron,  n.   See  chiliaedron. 
Chilian  <chiri-an),  o.  and  n.    [<  Chili  +  -an. 
Cf.  Sp.  Chileio,  Chilian.]   L  «.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing tn  Chili  or  to  its  inhabitants:  as,  a  Chilian 
manufacture.-.  Chilian  pin*,    see  .nu  Chilian 

snail,  Ckilina  jmelcha.    .See  Chilina.  ChllinitLr. 

II.  N.  An  Inhabitant  or  a  native  of  Chili,  a 
South  American  republic  lying  Isctwcen  the 
Pacific  ocean  and  the  watershed  of  the  Andes, 
und  west  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
chiliaxch  I  kil'i-ark),  n.  [<  L.  chiharrhes.  -urchin. 
<  Or.  X"",ttX'K<  -"PXfKi  ^  X""*-  a  thousand.  + 
tVr;fit%  rule,  opxic,  a  leader.]  The  militarv 
commander  or  chief  of  a  thousand  men ;  specifi- 
cally, an  ancient  Greek  military  officer  <>f  vary- 
ing rank  ;  in  the  modern  Greek  army,  a  colonel. 
chiliarchy(kiri-Hr-ki),  n. ;  pi.  chiliarehn  •  (-kir  ). 
[<  Or.  .li^np.riii,  <  xtf'a(>Xor,  a  chiliareb:  see 
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childshipt  (child'ship),  ».  [<  rAiW  +  ship.] 
The  condition  of  being  a  child;  the  relation- 
ship implied  iu  the  word  child. 

Child-Wife  ichlld'wlf),  *.  1.  A  very  young 
wife.  -2t.  A  woman  who  has  borne  children. 

ltllt  the  law  selfc  doth  o|w-nly  dischurge  ami  deliver 
this  holy  rhadmf,  from  the  Und  <sf  the  law  wh*n  it 
MM  th  in  the  third  bokc  ol  Ylos.  »  enlithd  Ix-vlticus:  If  » 
woman  have  conceived  tuid  Isime  a  manchildc.  Ac. 

/'nrnjAnise  of  Kranaiu  (IMS). 

Childwltf,  M.     T<  r*"''  +  file1-]    A  flue  or  Im  ii- 

witit  "i'liiiir'  " 


Chile  chil'e).  n.  [Sp.] 
chilenite  (eliil'e-int). 


Si-e  enUli. 
(<  Sp.  ChileHn.  Chil- 


ian, +  -ifcS.)  A  silver-while  rnnssive  mineral 
from  Copiapo  in  Chili,  consisting  of  silver  and 


bismuth 

chili  (chil'i), 


chiliasm  (kil'i-azm),  «.  [<  Gr.  Xuinop'f  .  the 
doctrine  of  the  millennium,  <  X"  "'*">■  o*  atltou- 
sanii  years  old,  <  ^i/<ov,  a  thousand.]  The  doc- 
trine, suggested  by  tho  20th  chapter  of  Revela- 
tion, of  a  visible  and  eoqioreal  govern inetit  or 
Christ  and  the  saints  on  earth  in  the  last  days, 
continuing  for  a  thousand  yeurw,  preetnled  by 
a  tirst  resurrection  of  the  righteous  only,  anil 
succeeded  by  a  final  struggle  between  good  i 
evil,  a  second  resurrect  inn,  and  the  last  ju 
ment.    See  miUeniiriitnism. 

Chillast  (kU'l-twl),  n.  [<  Gr.  JiJ-moTm.  pi.,  < 
ri/j<i,"i  rc,  be  a  thousand  years  old :  see  chiliasm.  ] 
A  believer  in  the  chiliasm;  a  millenarian. 

Chillastlc  (kil-i-as'tik).  a.  [<  chilmst  +  -!>.] 
Kelnting  to  the  chiliasm  or  millennium ;  mil- 
leimrian. 

chilifactive,  a.    See  ehytifactire. 

Chilina  (ki-li'nll),  a.  [NL.  (J.  E.  tJray,  ls2^), 
<  f  '*»'/»'  (see  Chilian)  +  -in«1.]  A  genus'of  ihiik)- 
snails,  referre.l  to  the  family  limn.eidii,  or 
made  tyjiical  of  a  family  /  hllmiiLe  (which  see). 

chilindret,  «.    An  olwolete  form  of  cylinder. 

chilinid  (kil'i-nid),  n.  A  gastnijioil  of  the  fam- 
ily Chilinidir. 

Ohilinidte  (ki-lin'i-de),  n.  j>l.  [NL..  <  f  MWtM 
+  -t'oVr.]  A  family  of  basommatophorous  pul- 
monate  gastropods,  with  wide 
flattened  tentacles,  eyes  ses- 
sile on  the  hinder  surfaces  of 
the  tentacles,  no  jaw,  t>ecu- 
liar  lingual  teeth  (the  median 
small,  cuspidate,  the  marginal 
pcetiiiiform  or  palmate,  with 
an  external  superior  prolonga- 
tion!, ami  a  spiral  shell  with 
rapidly  increasing  whorls  and 
a  plicated  columella.  The  spe- 
cies are  peculiar  to  the  fresh 
waters  of  South  America. 

Chilli  (chil),  m,  and  a.  [<  (1) 
Mi:.  Wn7,  chile  (rare),  <  AS. 
eitlc,  ct  lc,  cyl< .  n.,  cold,  coldness,  orie.  'ni/i,  < 
<vio7ji  (=  I  eel.  lu(rt),  be  cold,  whence  also  cot,  R, 
cool,  and  <vn(4f,  E.  cold,  q.  v.;  mixed  with  ,  2* 
ME  chile,  <  AS.  ii.,  cold,  coldness  |  =  t  HIO. 
chHoti,  MHG.  A«7c,  G.  I.i,hh,  coolness,  =  Dan. 
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chill  . 

bile,  coolness,  =  8w.  kyla,  a  chill ;  Ieel.  ty/r,  a 
gust  of  eold  air.  may  go  with  cither  form),  < 
eot,  adj.,  cool,  <  raws,,  be  cold:  soe  mitt  and 
c«M.  The  D.  JMi,  a..  MI),  WMr,  n.,  chill,  belong 
to  old.]  L  »-  1.  A  sudden  or  intense  sensa- 
tion of  eold ;  especially,  such  a  sensation  ac- 
companied with  shivering  or  shaking,  as  a  re- 
sult of  exposure  to  the  cold  or  as  the  precursor 
or  accompaniment  of  certain  fevers ;  a  eold  fit ; 
rigor. 

A  mrt  of  ehiU  about  tut  praaoerdla  tod  head. 

Verham,  Pay  ale -Theology. 
A  e»OJ  alTerta  different  men  in  an  Indefinite  manner, 
according  ""^^  body  ^orjoo^tuUon.  causing 

2.  A  degree  of  oold ;  that  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere or  of  any  object  which  produces  the 
sensation  of  cold ;  coldness  such  as  that  caused 
by  the  proximity  of  ice ;  chilliness :  as,  there  is 
a  ekill  in  the  air. — 3.  Figuratively,  a  feeling  as 
of  coldness  produced  by  anything  that  discour- 
ages, annoys,  or  offends;  "a  depressing  influ- 
ence; a  check  to  warmth  of  feeling,  as  to  sym- 
pathy or  enthusiasm. 

Ttic  early  rAtff  of  poverty  never  left  my  hones,  .fan'/, 
4.  A  metal  mold  in  which  certain  kinds  of  iron- 
castings,  as  car-wheels,  are  made.  The  sur- 
faces in  contact  with  the  mold  are  hardened  by 
sudden  chilling.— 8.  In  painting,  dullness  or 
dimness  in  a  picture.  -  chilli  and  fsver.  i 
ague :  Intermittent  fever:  sometimes  simply chdl i 

II.  i.  [An  adj.  use  of  the  noun,  not  found  In 
ME. ;  the  old  adjectives  are  mot  and  coM.]  1. 
Cold;  tending  to  cause  shivering:  as,  the  chill 
air  of  night.    Bee  chiltyl,  2. 

Noisome  winds,  and  Muting  vapotrn  chill, 

Milton,  Arcadia,  L  <». 

2.  Experiencing  cold ;  shivering  with  cold. 

The  many  will  he  too  cAsll  and  tender,  and  they'll  be 
fur  the  Mowery  way,  that  Icada  to  the  broad  icate  and  the 
great  Arc.  Mak,  All  s  Well,  IT.  4. 

My  rhil!  vein*  freeze  with  deapalr.  Aiu*. 

3.  Figuratively  —  (a)  Impressing;  dispiriting; 
discouraging. 

CAiff  penury  repressed  Oielr  nibble  ru;r, 
And  frute  live  genial  current  of  toe  aouL 

Graf,  Elegy. 
,  or  af- 


England,  consisting  of  an  open  saucer  bent  up 
on  four  sides  so  as  to  leave  at  the  corners  de- 
pressed spouts  or  gutters  for  holding  wicks. 
Such  lamps  are  made  of  earthenware  or  of 
metal,  and  are  often  fitted  with  a  hanging  sup- 
port. 

chiller  (ehil'er),  a.  One  who  or  that  which 
c  hills. 

cblll-hardenln*  (cbil'hsrd'ning),  n.  A  mode 
of  tempering  steel  cutting  instruments  by  ex- 
posing them,  when  heated  to  redness,  to  a  blast 
of  cold  air.    £.  //.  Knlffhl. 

chilli,  chllly3(ehil'l),  n. ;  pL  oA<«4«r(-lz).  [From 
the  native  Guiana  naine.J  Tho  pod  or  fruit  of 
the  Capticum  nnnKKm  or  Guinea  pepper,  the 
chilli  Colorado  of  tho  Mexicans.   Also  spelled 

cAifc,  C*i(i.-fJlulU-cojrot*).  In  California,  Ui»  seeds  of 
siurO.-a  of  bign*it,  Mf'lttrrhwa. 

chilliness  (chil'i-nes),  a.  [<  chilly  +  -«<•«.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  chilly.  (<i)  A  aensa- 
Uou  of  shivering ;  a  painful  or  disagreeable  feeling  of  eoM- 
Mbbs 


Ohilonycteris 

Obilobranchus  (ki-lo-bmng'kus),  s.  [XL.  (Sir 
J.  Richardson,  1845,  in  the  form  Ckcitobranchtui), 
<  Ur.  x"A°<'  Hp,  +  JmX'a-i  gills-]   A  genus  of 


A  eJiillim*  or  shivering  affect*  the  body.  Artmthnvl. 
(ft)  A  degree  of  cold  tliat  eanaca  shivering  :  a*,  the  chilli- 
i»es»  of  Hie  wind,  (e)  Lack  of  cordiality ;  roMasaa ;  Inten- 


tional reserve  or 


e :  aa,  the  thilliwu  ol  his  wel- 


i  uiiif 

chillingly  (chiring-li),  adv.  In  a  chilling  man- 
ner; coldly. 

chilli-pepper  (chil'i-pp'er),  n.   In  California, 

the  pepper-tree,  Sehtnttt  Molle. 
chilllsh  (chil'ish),  a.,  [<  chilP  +  -MM.]  Some- 
what chilly:  chilly, 
chillness  (chil'neB),  n.    [<  cAiifl,  a.,  +  -semi 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  chill  or  chilled, 
(a)  The  feeling  of  sudden  coolness  or  cold  tics* ;  chilliness. 

If  yon  come  out  of  the  nm  »ud<lenly  Int..  the  .hade,  there 
folluweth  a  cAsUneaa  or  ahlverlng  in  all  the  body.  Bacon. 
(a)  An  unpleasant  degree  of  coldneaa :  aa.  the  chilliest  of 
the  air. 

Also  spelled  chilnet*. 
chlllo  (chil'ii),  n.  [<  8p.  chilltu,  pi.  of  chilla,  a 
cotton  fabric,  adj.  ehillon,  showy,  tawdry  (of 
colors).]  A  colored  cotton  fabric  manufactured 
in  England  for  the  African  trade, 
chlllum  (chil'um),  ».    [Anglo-lnd.,  <  Hind. 
chilum.]  The  part  of  a  prepared  hookah  which 
contains  the  tobacco  and  fire,  used  by  itself  by 
poor  people  who  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
hookah .    Fallon.    Also  eUfaa, 
chillumchoe  (chil'um-ehS),  n.    [Hind,  chilam- 
chi,  a  metal  wash-basin,  <  ehilam:  see  chit- 
lum  j  A  brass  or  copper  basin  for  washing  the 

of  water,  aana  soap,  wa»  provMod. 

Jfonnran,  t'onimafid  of  sir  C.  >'apier. 

pi.  for^Ude^ chilled' T=  chilli1  N'H'i),  «-  [<  ekW1, «-..+  -yi.]  1.  Ex- 


(6)  Distant  ;  formal;  not  warm, 
fectionate:  as,  a  chill  reception, 
(c)  Insensible  in  death.  [Kare.] 

lie  ia  chUl  to  praise  or  hlame. 

Tennawoia,  Two  Voice*. 
chill1  (chil),  r.    [<  ME.  chillrn,  be  cold,  become 
.  <  AS.  'et/liaH  or  'cyllan,  only  in  twice 


fishes  whoso  branchial  apertures  are  close  to- 
gether below,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  lip-like 
margin.  In  some  systems  they  represent  a 
familv  ChilobranchuUr. 

chllodlpterld  (ki-lo-dip't^rid), «.  A  fish  of  the 
familv  Chilotlipteridte, 

Chilodipterid»(ki'lo-dip-ter'i-deJ,  n.  pi.  [N'E., 
<  Ckitottiptena  +  -inV,]  A  family  of  percnid 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  ge- 
nus Chilodiptertu :  s vnouymuus  wi t h  A)>~aq<mi3tr. 

Ohilodipterus  (ka-lo-dip'te-rus),  «.  [NL.  (I.a- 
cepede,  1802,  in  the  form  "Cheilodiptenui),  <  Ur. 
^ri/'-of,  lip,  +  A'trrrpof,  two- winged  :  Bee  dipter- 
ous.] A  genus  of  fishes,  having  two  distinct 
dorsal  fins  and  somewhat  fleshy  lips.  They 
inhabit  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  are 
typical  of  tho  family  (  hilodipterida: 

Ohllodon  (ki'lo-don),  ».  [NL.  (Ehrenberg, 
18S*),  <  .rri/or,  lip.  +  biOv,  Ionic  for  A^Vii? 
(oAjvt-)  —  E.  tooth.}  A  genus  of  hypotrichous 
ciliatv  infusorians,  of  the  family  ChlamifitMlon' 
tiller.  C.  rucMltulw  la  a  cotmnon  form  ltoth  of  freali  and 
aalt  water,  liaving  a  flattrnrxl  miUivate  bod)  laterally  de- 
flected in  front,  the  ventral  rllUdlnlMwed  In  parallel  linen, 
and  tho  pliarynx  encircled  by  rod-llkr  teeth. 

ehilognath  (kl'log-nath),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Same 

as  rhtliMjnii'hous. 

H,  it.  One  of  tho  t'hilognatha ;  a  chilogna- 
thous  myriapoil ;  a  millcped  or  thousand-legs. 
Ohilognatha  ikl-log'nu-tha),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut . pi.  of  chiloi/tut thtu :  see  fhilofpiathon*. ]  An 
order  of  the  class  Myriajtodu ;  the  niyrinpods 
or  millepeds  proper,  or  thousand-legs.  They  haw 

a  cyllndHc  or  aubcylliulrk-  aeguienled  lioily  ulth  a  hard 
cTUtUeeoua  integument,  and  i  paint  of  bg>  to  each  aeg- 
iikent  or  aomite  (ekce|rtlng  certain  anterior  oiwai-,  no  fre.u 
Jawa  ;  and  a  4-lolml  idate  liehlnd  (he  inandlblu,  uhkb 
are  wltlwiut  jmljj.  The  antenna-  rarely  have  ni.ire  than 
T  JoinU.  The  genital  ot*nlng>  are  on  the  <  <>»al  Joint  of 
the  aecond  pair  of  lega.  They  are  aluggiahanlmaU.  In  lug 
iiiuud  and  vcgt-uble  mattcra,  and  ilejK~. 


on  decinnpoalng  animal  I 
.in  the, 


They  have  the  ap|aiaran<« 


Sw.  Ay  fa  —  Dan.  <5o?e.  make  c 
n.,  chill,  cold:  see  chilli,  „,  j  J,*  intrant.  1.  To 
be  cold;  shiver  with  oold.  [Kare.] — 2.  To  be- 
come cold  rapidly  or  suddenly. 

lie  that  ruffleth  in  hu  aaldea  .  .  .  ia  more  ready  to  ehtlt 
tor  cold  than  the  poor  labouring  man. 

Uomitjf  Affaiiut  Exetu  o/  Apparel. 

H.  tram.  1.  To  affect  with  cold:  make  chil- 
ly ;  strike  or  blast  with  severe  cold. 

Age  haa  not  yet 
So  shrunk  my  linewa.  or  to  chM'it  my  veina, 
But  cotiarioua  virtue  In  my  breaJl  reniaina.  Drydea. 
The  hearth,  cicent  when  winter  chilM  tl»  day. 
With  aapen  boogha,  and  Itowera,  and  fennel  gay. 

(Mdtmitk.  lieaertcd  Village. 
She  aradie  In  a  low  voice  llut  MlUd  hb  blood. 
So  worn  an-l  far  away  it  aoeined- 

M'i7fuiM  Vorrit.  Earthly  Faradbe.  II.  300. 

atively.  to  check  in  enthusiasm  or 
of  feeling!  discourage;  dispirit;  de- 


vomis  with  numberlcwi  lega,  and  aome  .  an 
i  up  in  a  hall,  circle,  or  antral,  like  aome 
s.  TlH-ru  are  aeveral  familiea, » lib  numer- 
idk-Um.  IHi^vpnta  la  a  aynonj  mom  term. 


periencing  the  sensation  of  chilliness';  chilled. 
Vmm^m^uj^^KA^nta^Titroti.    (  ^ 

2.  Producing  the  sensation  of  cold;  chilling; 
especially,  so  cold  as  to  produce  the  sensation 
of  shivering. 

By  vicinity  to  the  eAi%  topa  ol  tho  Alps. 

.    „  ,a       vn.  SiTU-  WMm 

3.  Cold;  chiU. 

AeAOfyawcUhcdew. 
My  ahuddering  llmlia.  J.  PkUix*. 

4.  Wanting  zeal,  animation,  or  heartiness ;  in- 
different: cold;  frigid:  as,  a  cJiillu  reception. 

-i),  a,lr.    [<  «■*«/!,  a.,  +  JA]  In 


Alaa,  poor  boy ! -the  natural  effect 
Of  love  by  abaenc*  eAiU'd  Into  reapect 

Cv,ir|>«r,  llroclnlum. 
ChWino  Ida  cartaaea 
By  Uw  coldneaa  of  her  ii.aniw.ra. 

TrnNlfmoi.  Maud,  XX.  L 
Ere  vialona  have  been  chilled  to  truth, 
And  liopea  are  washed  away  in  team. 
O.  W.  UMme*.  Frotu  a  Bachelor  a  Private  Journal. 

3.  In  metal.,  to  reduce  suddenly  in  temper- 
ature, as  a  mass  of  molten  iron,  so  as  to 
i:  anion  it  by  causing  a  change  of  crystalliza- 
tion at  or  near  the  surface.  See  can'tini/. —  4. 
To  remove  the  chill  from,  as  liquor,  by  warm- 
ing it.  (Prov.  Eng.]  chilled  easting,  mm  com- 
•  ■i-.i  —Chilled  Shot,  anour  piercing  im.Jeclllea  made  by 
pouring  molten  Iron  Inn.  caat  Iron  molda.  The  head  or 
liomtonlrU  brought  Into  .-olilart  with  the  eaat  in-u  and 
ttiua  chllUl.  the  bo.lv  of  the  allot  being  aumnllided  by 
san  l -  Chilled  Tarnish,  In  yaOilOy,.  tin-  tarulah  of  a 
picture  on  the  surface  or  which  the  .  lomiln.-a*  or  .line 
rieas  called  blooming  appcara.  -  Chilled  wheel  a  car- 
wheel  the  tn-ad  of  which  l.ai  lieen  chilled  in  casting, 
chill*  (chil),  n.  [E.  dial,  li'oniish).]  A  lamp 
Liar  to  Cornwall  and  the  extreme  west  of 


a  chill  or  chilly  manner;  coldly;  with  cold- 
ness. 

chilly^,  n.    See  chilli. 

chilo-.  [NL.  chilo-,  <  Gr.  .rtJ/ior,  lip.]  An  ele- 
ment in  some  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning 
'  liii.'   Sometimes  written  chcilo-. ' 

chiloanglOBCOpe  (ki-lo-an'ji«-skop),  «.  [<  Gr. 
jn/or,  lip,  +  nvjjioe,  vessel.  +  /i».kt<(c,  view.] 
An  apparatus  designed  by  Dr.  Hlitter  for  ob- 
serving microscopically  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  human  under  lip. 

Chilobranchid  (ki-lo-brang'kid),  n.  A  fish  of 
the  family  Chilobranchida: 

Chilobranchida  (Id-lo-brang'lri-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL..  <  t  hilobranchuM  +  -iilir.}  A  family  of 
symbranchious  fishes,  exemplified  by  the  genus 
t'hili>branch«s,  and  cmbmoing  those  Symbran- 
chia  which  have  an  eel-liko  form,  a  short  hImIo- 
men,  a  long  tail,  and  the  anus  advanced  con- 
siderably in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  abdomen. 
Two  species  are  known  as  inhabitants  of  the 
Australasian  seas. 

Chilobranchina  fki'  16-brang-ki '  ua).  n.  pi. 
[NL-  <  ChitohrnnchH*  +  .i,u,J.]  In  OOnthers 
system  of  cliissifieatir.n,  a  subfamily  of  -Vyw- 
branrhhUr,  liaring  the  vent  in  the  anterior 
half  of  the  length:  same  as  the  family  Chilo- 
branehida. 


roll  I 

ol  111.)  wood-lice. 

ou»  ie-i*  ra  and  apeciiM.  IKfJwta  la  a  aynonj  moiia  t 
The  term  ia  o.titra»t#«l  with  <'*i/.i;«<f<i.    Alao  wrl 

Vh'iliytutfhrt.    Soc  cut  nndcT  unllc^O. 

chilogTiathan  ild-log'na-than),  n.  [<  ehilog- 
nath +  -an.  1   A  chiiognath  or  milleped. 

chilognathiform  (ki-log-nath'i-form ),  a.  [<  NL. 
t'hilognatha  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Kesemblitig 
the  Chiluanatha  in  form.  (Tillugmilhtform  larvie  are 
long  and  cylindrical,  with  a  distinct  bead,  and  several 
pairs  of  pn.lega  in  addition  to  Hie  thoracic  legv  This  la 
the  connikoneal  type  in  the  l^e-iittto^trro.  ami  la  found  alao 
In  the  hymciiopteroua  family  IValArcfia^r, 

chilognathomorphoTia  (ki-log-nath-6-mor'fus), 
a.  K  NL.  t  hilognatha  +  Gr.  uop&J,  shape,  + 
-oiM.J    Same  as  ehikiynathitorm. 

chilognathons  (ki-log'na-thus),  a.    [<  NL.  chi-  ' 
lognathu*.  <  Gr.  X''/0C>  lip,  +  jivifloc.  jaw.J  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Chilognatha;  having  the 
characters  of  a  chiiognath;  milleped.  Also 
ehilognath. 

chiloma  (kl-16'm§),  it. ;  pi.  chilomata  (-ma-t»  j. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  xtt,uoa,  a  lip,  rim.  <  x",nii'<  sur- 
round with  a  lip  or  rim,  <  (n/ur,  a  lip,]  In 
roof.,  the  upper  lip  or  tnuxr.lc  of  n  quadruped, 
when  tumid  and  continued  uninterruptedly 
from  the  nostril,  as  jti  the  camel. 

Ohilomonadids  (ki'ly-nM>-nad'l-d*).  «.  pt. 
[NL.,  <  Cltitomonax  (-««</-)  +  -uln:]  A  fntmly 
of  animalcules.  Tlicy  are  free  »«  imnilng  >.r  t.  inpi- 
raril.v  adlicreitt  and  lllorlcale.  with  the  oral  apcrtnre 

 i.!cil...i.|>  dev..  I. 'ped,  ul>ing  to  lb.   anlerloi  lu.nl.-l 

a  bilabiate  or  excavate  appearance,  and  one  of  the  two 
flag.  Ha  oonvolnte  and  adherent.  Thei  inhabit  salt  and 
lr.-*h  water. 

Ohilomonas  (ki-lom'o-nas),  n.  [NL.  (Ehren- 
Iwrg),  <  Ur.  .{(./.<.  lip,  +  ,/oi.i.-,  a  unit  imonad). 
<  «4i«f,  one.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
ChiUimanadiiUr. 

Ohilonycteris  (ki-lo-nik'te^risX  n.  [NL.  (J,  E. 
Ilray).  <  <5r.  X"'<*'  lip,  »i»?f(iic,  a  bat:  see 
.VsjrfVria'.J  A  genus  of  phyllnstomine  bats,  of 
the  subfamily  tjabottomimr,  containing  several 
South  American  siiecies  with  the  nose  simple 
and  the  ehiu  appendagrd.    They  differ  fn-iu  Jf.-r 

In  the  di-l^,-»|..n  of  the  sk.lll,  tlie  I 
lanng  nearly  Inline  with  the  facial. 
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uii-  legs  01  a  coiitiik'i 
chilopodomorphous 

[<  (hilopoda  +  < 
Same  as  ekiloitodifc 


Hesdof  Oi^o^rr-u  t»ttfmria.  tl«^1lj  enlarged. 

chiloplasty  (klMrs-plas-tl),  w.  [<  <ir.  ,rti?,nr,  a 
lip,  +  ir'/.atrror,  verbal  a<lj.  of  *UmVm,  fonn. 
mold :  sec  i>f<iw<r.]  In  stirr;.,  the  operation  of 
supplying  deficiencies  of  tho  lip  by  transplant- 
ing to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  healthy 
surrounding  surface, 
chilopod  1  ki'lA-pod),  a.  and  a.  I.  a.  Same  as 
chilnpiidims. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Ckilopmla;  a  eentiped. 
A l*i  ckilofMHlan. 
OMlopoda  (ki-lop'o-dtt),  a.  pi.  [XL.,neut.  pi. 
of  chilopoitiu:  see  ckiiopodoiis.']  An  order  of 
the  class  Myriapada  f  the  eentipeds,  or  hundred- 
legs.  They  are  myrtapod*  of  elongated  and  umi*IIv  flat- 
tened turn*.  ami  *ulnncinl»raium»  or  somewhat  coruu-eon* 
integument,  with  only  one  jmir  tit  appendages  to  each 
s..rnite  of  the  many-jotutcd  body,  The  two  anterior  pair* 
of  leg*  are  modified  into  foot  Jaw*  or  maiillipcdn  wheii.e 
the  uftinf  l :  tin*  long  antenn ae  have  II  or  mop-  joirita  ;  each 
mandible  ha*  a  |ialpLform  apiiendage ;  and  the  second  pair 
of  foul- jaws  art*  perforate  for  the  |iseMagc  of  a  poeuimma 
accretion.  The  Oai&»/w»ini  art*  for  the  mml  part  very  ac. 
tlve,  voracious,  anil  predacious,  and  the  liltr  of  the  lancer 
smv-lc*  of  crutlpcd*  is  highly  poisonous.  There  ait.  three 
or  four  families,  several  genera,  anil  numerous  specie*. 
Also  called  ,N>iv'<ui(iVa.  'I  he  term  U  contrasted  with  CAi- 
Icqnatha.  See  cata  under  emtiptd  ami  basilar. 
chilopodan  (kMop'^ian),  a.    [<  chilopod  + 

-an.]  Surne  as  chilmioa. 
chllopodiform  (ki-Ke.po.l'i-fdnn).  <t.  f<  XL. 
VkUopoda  +  h.  forma,  shape.]  Kcsembling  a 
eentiped  in  shape;  scolopeudrlform :  specifi- 
cally. In  rMforsi.,  applied  to  certain  buttcrfly- 
lurvVj  which  arc  long  nn<l  flattened,  ami  have 
lateral  appendage*  on  their  bodies  resembling 
the  legs  of  a  eentiped. 

(kl-l.J-pod-A-iiior'fiiH),  (i. 
Or.  twpQti,  shape,  +  -oi«.] 
ilajtodiform.     Kirby  and  Sjienee. 

chilopodous  (kl-lop'6-dus),  a.  [<  NX.  ckilopo- 
du*,\  (Jr.  tti^-c,  Bp;  +  ™<?  (to*5-)  =  K.  foot.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ckilopoda :  having  the 
characters  of  a  chilopod;  eentiped.  Also  chi- 
lopod. 

Chilostomata  (ki-lo-stom'a-tll),  n.  pi.  [Nk, 
neut.  pi.  of  ehilostomat»s :  see  ckilo*tomaU>uji.~\ 
A  suborder  or  an  order  of  inf  undibulate  or  gym- 
nohetnatous  marine  l'olycoa,  containing  those 
which  have  the  cell-opening  or  mouth  provided 
with  a  movable  lip  or  operculum  (whence  the 
name),  and  usually  avicularia  and  vibracula: 
opposed  to  Cyclosiomata.  The  families  anil  genera 
lire  numerous.  Tin-  group  U  aomt  tlnics  divided  Into  two, 
.Irfu-ulafa  ami  /iwirfi>«ifii(i«  .  or  into  four,  CrlManna. 
''tttarina.  F.Arkarina,  aiel  roff#iKiri«ii. 

<ki-l.5-*it..m'n-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
itiHt,  <  Or.  .V>i«r,  lip,  +  rrro«o(r-), 
mouth.]  Of  or  i>ertaitiing  to  the  suborder  t  'ki- 
Iwlnmata ;  pOKseswitig  the  ehamcteristics  of  the 
t  'kilimtomata  ;  having  the  mouth  furuighed  with 
a  movable  lip.  Al»o  rhiUwtomnHg. 
Ohllostomella  (kl '  lA-sto-merji),  *.  [NL. 

(Reusx,  IStil),  <  Or.  X">>»:,  lip.  +"<rrii,«a.  mouth, 
+  (I.i.)  dim.  -rHn.]  The  typical  geuus  of  the 
family  ( 'kilottometUthr. 
Ohilostomellidaj  (kl'16-»t«-meri-d5)p  a.  pi. 
[XI,.,  <  Ckilmlomella  +  -i<ht.]  A  family  of 
'  rate  foraminifen.,  typifl.-.!  by  the  genus 
ttomrlla,  with  the  test  calcareous,  finely 
perforate,  and  polythnlarnotts;  segments  which 
follow  one  another  from  the  same  end  of  the 
long  axis,  or  alternately  at  the  two  ends,  or  in 
cycles  of  three,  mure  or  less  embracing;  and  an 
aperture  in  the  form  of  n  curved  slit  at  the  end 
or  margin  of  the  final  segment. 
Ohilostomellidea  (kT.lo~stoni-*.-lid'5-B),  a.  pi. 
TNI,.,  <  Chxlottnun  lla  +  -ittett.]  The  Ckltottomri- 
Hiitr  advaueeil  to  tho  rank  of  an  order,  /frnrfy. 
chiloatomous  (ki-los 'u;>-mus),  a.  Same  as 
rAi'onfo«inf'>iur. 

Chiltern  Hundreds.   8<-e  kumlred,  a. 

chilver  (chil'v.  r),  «.  [<  ME.  •cai/r-rr,  <  AS. 
'citfor  (in  eotnp.  nlfnr-lauih,  a  ewe-lamb)  = 
OHO.  ehlUmnii,  MHiJ.  Ictlltrrt,  a  ew-lamb,  0. 
dial.  (Swiss)  lilhtr,  a  young  ram:  see  rw//*.'] 
1.  A  ewc-lamb;  a  ewe]  properly  <>ne  year  old. 
—2.  Ewe  mutton.    UaOiKrll.    [Pruv.  Eng.] 


_jl  (ki-me'rf),  a.  [8eo  cWiawrt.]  1. 
[cap.  or  (.  c]  A  lens  usual  spelling  of  rAliwrro. 
—  2.  [NL.J  In  .-wo'/,:  (a)  A  genua  of  fishes  of 
strange  aspect,  representing  the  family  <  '* imht- 
ri<f<r.  Limuth*.  176o.  (A)  Ageuusof  bivalve unil- 
lusks.  I'oli,  17SH.  (r)  A  genus  of  lepiilopleroiw 
insects,  (it)  A  genus  of  fossil  organisms  of  un- 
certain character.  Ililcheork,  1858. 
chimarsra-  (shi-me'rll),  a.  Same  as  ckimere. 
chimaerid.  chimerid  (ki-me'rid),  a.  and  ».  I. 
a.  I'ertaining  to  the  ('kima-ruto ;  chinueroid. 

A  fiViRmrr-iif  Ibli  iww  to  live  weatcrtl  AtlariUi'. 

•fciriwr-,  IV. 

II.      A  selachian  of  tho  family  C/iiawrrirfir. 
Chimairidas  (ki-mer'i-de),  ».  pi.   [XI..,  <  (  ki- 
mit  ra1,  '1  (a ),  +  -!>/«-.]  A  family  of  holwephalous 
tishes,  reprewnted  by  the  genus  t  AitwriTa.  The 
boily  is  elimitatr;  the  pectoral  tins  are  broad,  " 


Chlinbley  (chim'bU),  ».    A  dialectal 
cAiMtNcy. 

chime1  (ehlm),  a.  [<  3IE.  ekimbr,  cJiifmbe,  ckimr. 
rhim,  a  cymbal,  a  bell,  shortened  (prob. 
through  tho  accom.  form  chimbr-ttrllr.  cht/mmr- 
brllr,  as  if  <  chimbc  +  IW/r,  bell)  from  *rAi»i- 
btl  (cf.  OF.  •rniiBftr,  ekinbt,  for  'ckimbalt,  cim- 
bale,  and  so  ML.,  ciurhfl  for  cymbalHm),  <  AS. 
rimbal,  cimbala,  a  cymbal.  <  I.,  cyiwoo/ids.acyni- 
bal,  in  MI.,  (with  a  fein.  form,  cymbalo)  also 
a  bell.  Tho  same  L.  won!,  through  OK.  e-im- 
bale.  ME.  cimbale.  cymbnle,  is  the  source  of  moil. 
E.  cymbal :  see  rywSo/.]  If.  A  cymbal ;  proba- 
bly also  a  bell, 

CA[»)mirsr  belle  [»ar.  r*K""l.  clmlaslum. 

/To-*,.*.  Parr.,  j>.  JB. 

Aa  s  MirmJV  [var.  thiuu,  rAi'm]  or  hnuen  U  He 
That  notither  con  vnitentand  iiy  telle 
What  tokrnrth  her  owne  soun. 

Curtor  Mundi,  L  1219S. 


anterior  dorsal  fin  alM.ve  the  iH'eUirals:  th*  nsitith  Is  in- 
ferior: tbe  dental  oritans  are  eonltticat  Into  two  pairs  of 
laitiliuo  In  the  nppi-r  )aw  anil  into  one  pair  in  the  lower ; 
and  there  are  no  spiraelcs  The  nuuVs  have  a  peculiar 
l-rehensile  04-gan  on  the  upper  part  nl  the  stloat. 

chimaeroid,  chimerold  i  ki-me'roid),  a.  and  n. 
L<  Vhimaral,  1!  (a),  +  -aid.]  I.  a.  Kelating  to 
or  like  the  CkimarttUr. 

II.  a.  A  fish  of  the  genus  ('Aintrrrri  or  family 
f'Ai«a«TKfVr. 

Chimaphila  (kl-maf'i-la),  a.  [XIj.,  <  Or.  J^aa, 
winter.  *+*  ^<?j>c,  loving.]  A  genus  of  low,  run- 
ning perennial  plants,  of  the  natural  order  AYr- 
«i«<r,  with  shining  leaves  on  a  short  stem,  and 
a  raceme  of  fragrant  flowers.  There  are  three  spe 
elea  In  North  America  and  one  in  Japan  ;  anil  live  cocninuti 
pipstasewa  or  prince  a-pine.  C.  nmiVffisfa,  Is  also  found  iu 
Kurope.  Ttie  leaves  are  used  meilliinally  as  a  diurelle, 
tonic,  and  astrintreiit,  and  are  e^js-clally  efficacious  In 
dnjpsy  and  acrofula. 

chimaphllill  (kl-maf  'i-lin),  a.  [<  Ckimapkila 
+  -in*.]  A  substance  found  in  the  leaves  of 
Ckimapkila  umbcllala.  It  appears  in  yellow 
acicular  crystals,  tasteless  anu  odorless. 

chimb1*,  f.    An  obsolete  form  of  rArwr  -. 

chimb-,  »■  and  r.    See  rluun  -. 

chimble1  (chim'bl).  r.  (.;  pret.  and  pp.  ckim- 
bled,  opr.  ckimbling.  [E.  dial,  also  cAamfcfc-,  ap- 
par.  tor  'ckemple,  "ekamplc,  freq.  of  champl,  <\. 
v.]  To  crumble  into  small  fragments.  JJackay. 

cnimble-t,  r.  t.  [ME.,  <  Icel.  kimbln,  truss  up; 
cf.  Limbill,  a  bundle.]    To  cover. 

That  other  [tad)  J  wytli  a  sonrcr  w-ats  iferr4  oacr  the  swyrc 
Inockl, 

ChvwHrtt  oner  hlr  htako  chyn  with  mylk-iiuyte  vayles. 
iir  u»mvm  mui  (Ae  Omit  A'iii.;At  (E.  B.  T.  S.i.  L  His. 

of 


.  Pericles,  L  t_ 


f.  I.,  at  5S». 

4.  An  arrangement  <>f  bells  and  strikers  in  an 
organ,  musical  Iwix,  clock,  etc. —  ft.  Correspon- 
dence of  sounds  in  general ;  rarely,  proportion 
or  harmonious  relation: 
1  ixclcy. 

Love  Brst  Invented  verse,  and  fonn'd  the  rhyme. 
The  luulion  uxiatur  d,  liarim-nll  d  the  cAmiw. 

Iinrtrn,  Cy  rii.  and  I  ph. 

chime1  (chim),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chimed,  ppr. 
ebiming.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  chimb,  <  ME. 
ebimben,  chimcn,  sound  as  a  bell,  <  cAlwftr,  cAirnc, 
a  bell:  see  cAimc1,  a.  Cf.  Sw.  aimAn,  ring  ian 
alarm-bell),  toll,  —  Dun.  kime,  ring,  chime.]  I. 
tafrnas.  1.  To  ring  as  a  bell ;  jingle;  jangle. 
CAjrmyn,  or  cbenkyu  Ichlukl  wlUi  hellys,  timlllo. 

/■nrtil;jf.  Pari}.,  p.  7S. 

Tlw  sely  tonge  may  well  ryuce  and  eAim6e. 

Cbaucrr,  rM,  to  Beeve  s  Talc.  L  4J. 

2.  To  ring  as  bells  in  unison ;  sound  in  con- 
sonance, rhythm,  or  harmony;  give  out  har- 
monious sounds ;  accord. 

The  aoni<  u'  thine  who  rAlnw  for  ever. 

After  the  chimitut  of  the  eternal  sphere*.  Krai: 

3.  To  agree;  suit;  harmonize:  absolutely  or 
with  iritA. 

Set  her  sad  will  no  leas  to  e 


Ills  tkmnlx  belle  he  doth  ryuec 
And  doth  daaschc  grvt  talmryiifpr 


2.  A  set  of  bells  (regularly  five  to  twelve)  tuned 
to  a  musical  scale:  called  cAirnr*,  or  a  cbimt  of 
Ml*.  When  the  bells  are  stationary,  ami  are  struck  by 
hammera  imtoid  i4  tongues,  the  set  Is  inure  propi-rl)  called 
t'arllhirn  sometimes  consist  of  from  40  to  SO 
Mis  Hslnfi  In  chnmiatlc  succession,  while 
limited  losmh  fnndamental  Isuaca 
,  snd  soWommant.  Wirea  or  trais 
aawl  instead  of  bells. 

Wo  have  heard  the  cAi'uiss  at  11 


-I  slli 

IIL  ! 


With  their  ttrangi 
choly  eAiW*. 


unearthly  cbansea,  rang  the  melan- 
Lon&Mloir,  Uelfry  of  llrugea. 


3.  The  harmonious  sound  of  bells,  or  (rarely)  of 


There  Is  miUdftj  eccentric,  that  will  noc  fall  Into  the 
.cneral  aim  «t  the  plan,  and  eAiwe  irirA  it. 

ItuAhneil,  Nature  and  the  Supernal.,  p.  306. 
To  chime  In  with,  to  be  in  harmony  with ;  share  or  take 
part  In  approvingly. 

lie  twit  only  sat  <i«letly  and  heard  hts  father  railed  at, 
but  often  r Aimed  in  vit A  the  diacovirsc-. 

.trtnifAner,  John  BulL 
Everything  chimed  in  tntA  such  a  humor.  lm*g. 
II,  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  sound  harmonious- 
ly, as  a  set  of  bells;  strike  with  or  move  to 
measure. 

Willi  lifted  arms  they  order  every  Idww, 
And  rAins*  their  sounding  hammer*  In  a  row, 

Irry.Un.  u,  of  Virgil  *  tleorgica,  Iv,  SSt 

2.  To  utter  harmoniiiusly ;  recite  with  rhyth- 
mical flow. 

Ut  simple  Wordtworth  thimt  Ifls  chlhllsh  verse. 

htmrn.  Knar.  Hard*  and  scotch  Kc viewers. 

chime1',  chimb-  (chim),  a.    [Also  by  alteration 

rAiac  ,•  <  ME.  chymbc,  edge,  Drirn,  prob.  <  A8. 
•ciaw  or  'rim!*,  in  eomp.  nrn-efUJi  stone), 
the  base  of  a  column  (an  unauthenticated  form 
in  Somner).  =  MD.  kimr,  kimmc,  heme,  D.  hm. 
the  chime  of  a  cask,  liorder,  brim,  horizon,  = 
MLO.  kimmc,  chime,  brim,  horizon,  Lll.  Aimnr, 
>  O.  kimmc,  edge,  Is  irder,  it' at  at,  horizon,  =  Sw. 
kirn,  chime  of  a  cask,  cf.  Norw.  kimr,  a  strip; 
cf.  AS.  ttmbing,  a  joining,  =  0.  kimmung,  edg- 
ing, looming,  tuirage,  =  T>an.  kiming,  ktmrnina, 
horizon.]  1.  The  edge  or  brim  of  a  cask  or  tub, 
formed  by  the  ends  of  the  staves  ] 
ynnd  the  head  or  bottom. 

And  whan  ye  sette  a  pypc  on  broche.  do  thua :  *et  It 
foure  fynger  becle  alioue  y»  nether  rAoiwr  vpwardea 
aslsiinte  ;  and  than  slisll  y  lyes  ucticr  a  rysv. 

ft4W*  IU*A  (K.  K  T.  S  I,  p.  ses- 
sile had  a  falae  deck,  which  was  rough  and  oily,  and  cut 
up  in  every  direction  by  the  cAinue.  i  f  oil  casks. 

H.  II.  Dana.  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast.  p.  8*4. 

2.  In  skip-building,  that  part  of  the  waterway 
or  thick  plank  at  the  side  left  above  the  deck 
and  hollowed  out  to  form  a  watercourse, 
chime'-',  chimb'J  (chim),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
chimed,  ekimbed,  ppr.  chiming,  ckimbing.  [< 
cAimr'-f,  chimb'1,  a. J  Saut,,  to  make  a  chime  or 
chimb  in. 

chime- barrel  (chim'bar'el),  «.  A  revolving 
barrel  or  cylinder  so  fitted  with  pegs  or  knobs 
as  to  operate  the  levers  by  which  a  chime  or 
carillon  is  played. 

chime- bellt,  a.    See  cAiatr1. 

chimer  (chi  mer),  n.    One  who  chimes. 

chimera1,  chimaera1  (ki-me'rS),  a.  [As  an  E. 
word  now  usually  cAiaiero,  formerly  often  rAi- 
wn  rrr,  ckyman-ti ;  —  I),  chimera  =  G.  rAisaorr  =s 
I>an.  cAinifrrr  =1  Sw.  chimar  =  V.  chimcrc  —  Sp. 
i/uimcra  =  I*g.  guimera.  chimera  —  It.  chimera, 
a  chimera,  a  vain  fancy,  <  I..  (himara,  <  Or.  Xi- 
uatpa,  a  fabled  monster  (see  def.  1),  supposed 
to  have  1kh>ii  nrlg.  a  jiersonification  of  the  snow 
or  winter  (the  name  Is  ing  formally  identical 
with  \luaina.  u  she-goat,  fern,  form  of  r',«ny>or, 
a  goat,  lit.  u  winterling.  i.  e..  a  yearling).  < 
•  ri>nc,  winter  (cf.  iktgmt,  very  wintry),  —  Skt 
hima,  winter;  ef.  ^nuln',  winter,  xtipo,  wintry 
weather.  »  <jv,  snow,  1^  ht>-ms.  winter,  bimuM 
(contr.  of  •WAiwa*),  of  two  winters  or 
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chimera 

The  wnsc  'yearling,'  aa  applied  to  a  goat  or 
eberp,  appears  in  (J.  dial.  ctmrinUr,  a  one- 
winter-old  goat,  and  in  E.  tcethcr,  a  ram,  —  L. 
nfafaur,  a  calf,  >  E.  veal:  aee  tcethcr  and  veal. 
Ct.  Icel.  gwmbr,  rood,  gimbr,  a  yearling  ewe- 
lamb,  gymbr-,  gymbrar-lamb  (=  Dan.  gimmer, 
gimmcrlam  —  Sw.  gimmer),  >  E.  dial,  and  Sc. 
ffiwnwTor^mnwr-laiiti:  seeOT'mnter8.]  1.  [cap.] 
In  Or.  myth.,  a  firt^lirouthitig  monster,  the 
fore  part  of  whose  body,  according  to  the  Iliad, 
was  that  of  a  lion,  the  middle  that  of  a  goat, 
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eAisseriri 

HacriUi 


t  Ideas  of  shallow  lm- 

( trans.),  19SS,  p.  SS8. 

kimirruitl. 

Obsolete  forms  of 


aginative  scholars. 

chimeroid.  a.  and  n.  See 
chimlct,  ckimicalt,  etc. 

rhemie,  chemical,  etc. 
chiminaget,  a.  [OF. ,  <  rhemin,  F.  ehemin,  a  way, 

road.]  In  old  lav,  a  toll  for  passage  through  a 

forest, 

chiming -machine  (chi'ming-ina-eh6D'),  n.  A 
machine  consisting  of  a  drum  with  projecting 
pina,  which  is  turned  by  a  crank,  thus  pulling 
the  ropes  of  a  chimo  of  bells  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  tunes  mechanically, 
chimiitt,  chlmistryt.  Obsolete  forms  of  chem- 
ist, chemistry. 

(chim'l|),  n.  A  Scotch  form  of  chimney. 


and  the  hinder  that  of  a  dragon,  or  wucu, 
eording  to  Hetriod,  had  three  heads,  one  of  each 
of  these  animals :  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
represent  a  volcanio  mountain  of  that  name  in 
Lycia,  the  top  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  re- 
sort of  lions,  the  middle  that  of  goats,  and  the 
foot  that  of  serpents.  The  norm  r»,  ■  symbol  at 
■Utnni  snd  other  destructive  natural  forces,  was  ov 
and  slain  07  the  solar  hero  Bsllerophon. 

Oorgons.  aud  hydras,  sad  Mmtmu  dire. 

Milton,  f.  L..  II. 

Hence— 2.  In  ornamental  art,  etc.,  * 
assemblage  of  animal  forms  so  combined  as  to 
produce  a  single  complete  but  unnatural  design . 

i  correct  representsUoos  of 
r ;  but  be  ceased  lo  daub  such  monstrous 
1  la  his  earlier  pieces. 

liaeaulay,  Iiryden. 

3.  An  absurd  or  Impossible  creature  of  the 
imagination ;  a  rain  or  idle  fancy ;  a  fautastlo 
conceit. 

W»  fori  ad  a  sevenfold  story.   Kindt  what  kind? 

1,  Chmtmaa  solecisms, 
1  only  made  to  kill 


._  Maw  la  the  drift, 
nan  to  the  ehimU-lw,. 

Bum,  First  Epistle  to  Dart*. 

ac-  chimlay,  chimley,  chimlie  (chim'la,  -li),  n. 


(ebim'ni-kan),  a.  8am. 

ney-pot. 

chimney-cap  (chim'ni-kap),  n.  1.  An 
or  cornice  forming  a  crowning  termination  for 
a  chimney.— SJ.  A  rotary  device,  moved  by  the 
wind,  which  facilitates  the  escape  of  smoke 
from  a  chimney  by  turning  the  exit-aperture 
away  from  the  wind ;  a  cowl. 

chimney-corner  (chim'ni-kdr'ner),  n.  The  cor- 
ner of  a  fireplace,  or  the  apace  between  the  tire 
and  the  aidea  of  the  fireplace;  hence,  the  fire- 
side, or  a  place  near  the  fire. 

That  [rectitude]  the  zealot  stigmatizes  aa  s  sterile  eAlsa- 
n/y-eurrsrr  philosophy,  JSmsrawn,  K.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  117. 

If  It  was  difficult  to  read  the  eleven  coinmaixtiainls  by 
the  light  of  a  pine-knot.  It  was  not  difficult  to  get  the  sweet 
spirit  of  them  from  the  countenance  of  the  serene  mother 

-,  Backlog  .studies,  p.  13. 


Having  a 
chimneys 


Dialectal  forms  of  chimney. 

),  a.  Sames 


stMitmiar  (ski-mar'),  I 

chlmming  (c-him'ing),  n. 
ttuuing. 


In  mining,  same  as 


chimney  (chim'ni),  a.;  pi.  chimneyt,  formerly 
(-nix).     [Cf.  dial,  chimlay,  chimley, 


rr,u,  cr  .tenets. 


Tennyson,  Frol.  lo  Princess. 
AH  contributed  b-  stimulate  the  appetite  for  the  inrred- 
1M<  cAinsrnu  of  chivalry.    Pr—eott,  Tcrd.  and  laa, ,  I.  IS. 

Wliat  a  wonderful  gauge  of  his  own  value  as  a  scientific 
critic  does  he  afford,  by  whom  we  are  Itifurtned  that  piire- 
nol  it)  Ij  11  great  science,  and  psyi  li  'h«g)  :|  -'M  ''fern, 

UuxUv,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  156, 

chimera3  (shi-mfi'rf),  a.    Same  as  chimere. 

chimere  (shi-mtMr'),  n,  [One  of  the  forms  of 
nmar,  a.  v.]  The  outer  robe  worn  by  a  WlttOTt 
to  which  the  lawn  sleeves  are  usually  attached. 
In  the  English  Church  the  chimere,  which  until  the  ac- 
cession of  Elisabeth  was  of  scarlet  silk,  is  now  of  black 
satin.  During-  eptscopsl  convocations  and  when  the  sover- 
eign attends  Parliament,  however,  the  color  Is  scarlet. 
English  pre  Isles  of  the  K- miau  Catholic  Church  wear  chl- 
krm  of  purple  silk ;  cardinals,  of  scarlet.  Also  eAuiwra, 
«Ai'uurnt.  rsiMiiutr. 

i*ox  has  some  well-known  pleasantries  on  Hooper,  when 
lie  preached  before  the  King,  feeling  like  a  strange  plater 
In  the  scarlet  rAiWrs  (which  now  is  of  black  allkl  the 
while  rochet,  and  the  hsretl,  or  "square  malheinallcal 
cap,  dividing  the  world  Into  four  parts,"  which  bo  wore, 
"though  his  heatl  was  round.' 

II.  r.  IHmn,  UIU.  Church  of  Eng.,  xrllL,  note, 

chimeric  (ki-mer'ik),  a.  [<  rainwa  +  -ic;  =  F. 
ehimrriifHe  =  Sp.  qvimcrico  =  Vg.  chimerico s=  It. 
chinuTtco.]  Same  aa  r*is»erirtil 
chimerical  (ki-mer'i-kal),  a.  [<  rAinserfc  +  -o/.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  chimera; 
wholly  imaginary  :  unreal;  fantastic. 
CAinwrieol  fancies,  lit  for  s  shorn  head. 

Bp.  Itatl,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy. 
I  cannot  think  that  Persons  of  audi  a  Chjrmerical  Ex- 
istence are  proper  Actors  lu  an  Epic  PoeoL 

JiMuuit,  Min'ctstor,  No.  S73. 

S.  Incapable  of  realization;  fantastically  im- 
aginative; preposterous:  as,  chimerical  ideas, 
projects,  or  fancies. 
1  not .  .  .  that  there  is  anything  rhimerienl  in  such 
ma  attempt.  Gotdmilh,  Citisen  of  the  World,  ulv. 

All  wise  statesmen  have  sgreed  to  .  .  ,  reject  ss  e*(- 
tismcAf  sll  notions  of  a  public  Interest  of  the  community 
cUstliu  t  from  the  Interest  of  the  component  psrts. 

-tfacuufisy,  Mltford  s  Illst.  <  I  recce. 

8.  Given  to  or  entertaining  chimeras  or  fan- 
tastic ideas  or  projects:  as.  a  chimerical  en- 
thusiast; the  work  of  a  cAiniertraf  brain.. syn. 
Wild,  unfounded,  vain,  fantastic,  delusive,  visionary. 

chimerically  (ki-mer'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  chi- 
merical manner;  wildly;  vainly;  fancifully; 
fantastically, 
chimerid,  "■  and  a.  Bee  chima^rid. 
chimerize  (ki-me'riz),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chi- 
meric,!, ppr.  r/iiuif  n.-i»<;.  [<  chimera  +  -ice.} 
To  entertain,  raise,  or  create  chimeras  or  wild 
[Bare.] 


chimlie,  chimly,  chimbly,  chembly,  chimNer,  ete 
<  ME.  chimny,  chymneji.  chimnr,  chymency,  chim- 
ence,  cheminty,  etc.,  a  fireplace,  furnace,  <  OF. 
cheminee,  chirnenee,  F.  chemince  =  It.  cttmminatH 
ss  OH6.  chemindla,  MHO.  h  mcndte  (MHG.  also 
kamin,  kemin.  0.  kamin  —  Dan.  ittimin  =  Buss. 
i-'imin*  =  Pol.  s-omtn,  <  L.  caminus),  <  ML.  cami- 
nala,  a  fireplace,  prop.  (sc.  camera)  a  room  with 
a  fireplace,  <  Is.  ou minus,  a  hearth,  furnace, 
stove,  fine,  <  Or.  mifuvoe,  an  oven,  furnace.]  If, 
A  fireplace  or  hearth. 

Whan  Oawsln  entred  the  halts,  as  ye  harde,  his  moder 
lay  In  a  chamber  hy  s  cAywiney  wheryinte  waa  a  grete 
tlere,  and  she  waa  right  pensit  tor  her  brother  the  k)nge 
Arthur.  Jfrrlin  (E.  E.  T.  S-).  IL  ltd. 


2».  A  furnace;  a 
And  his  feet  like  to  latoun  [brassl  as  In  n  breonlng  rAyns 

eaejr.  I  ycJ</,  Kev,  L  15. 

3.  A  vertical  structure  containing  a  naaaage  or 
main  flue  by  which  the  smoke  of  a  fire  or  fur- 
nace 
are 
Wh< 

Is  called  a  »t<ic*  tf  ehimnr*i,  or  s  cAixiney  sfuc*.  Tlie  i»rt 
of  the  chimney  csrrled  sbove  the  roof  for  discharging  tlse 
■ok*  is  the  rAsjnney^Ao/f,  aud  the  upper  pan  of  the 
ssfl  Is  the  eUssmy-d)),  or  head.  rhlmne>s  sre  common- 
ly built  of  brick  or  stone.  (Tho  manner  In  which  s  chim- 
ney snd  nreplsoo  are  often  connected,  and  the  nsmca  ..f 


nace  eaeapes  to  the  open  air,  or  other  vapors  chimney-pot  {chlm'ni-pot),  n.  A  nearly  cylin- 
»re  carried  off;  in  a  steam-engine,  the  funnel,  drlcalpipoof  earthenware, brick, orsheet-mctal 
When  several  chimneys  are  csrrled  up  bsii  tlier,  the  mass  pUced  on  the  top  of  a  chimney  to  increase  tho 
!r,«H„^c^^  ^«       P^vent  smoking.   Also  called  chim- 

smoks  Is  tho  cAiisney^Ao^.  aud  the  upper  psrt  of  the  »*y-«»a. 


works,  are  built  to  s  great  height,  sometimes  several 
hundred  feet,  and  often  ss  independent  structures.  They 
are  designed  not  only  to  secure  a  very  strong  draff,  but 
for  the  dlltiuhm  in  the  upper  sir  of  deleterious  fumes, 
drawn  Itibi  them  through  connecting  Hues. 


through  connecting  flues. 
Item,  that  no  cAtuineys  of  tre  [wood  L  ner  thached  houses, 
be  suOred  w'yn  the  cyte.  Kngluh  GMt  ( E.  E  T.  S.  1,  p.  X72, 

4.  Anything  resembling  a  chimney.  (*)  a  glass 
cylliitler  surrounilliig  tlie  name  of  a  lamp  bi  promote  com- 
bustion and  keep  the  flume  steaity.  ('<)  In  uttniiui,  a  rich 
purtlon  of  a  vein,  especially  when  It  has  considerable  verti- 
cal extension.  The  ore  hi  a  vein  Is  saht  to  occur  "lu 
chimneys"  when  the  rich  portions  are  tomcwhst  eontln- 
n.ius  snd  hsve  s  deltnlti^  dlrctton.  If  there  are  several 
such  rhliuncya,  they  are  expected  to  he,  and  occasionally 
are,  roughly  parallel  with  one  another.  A  chimney  of  ore 
may  be  a  (tonanrfl.  It  large  and  rich  enough  ;  but  tlie  latter 
term  carries  no  idea  of  expected  regularity,  while  cAimnev 
doss,  (c)  A  lofty  head  <dref*  worn  by  women  In  the  four- 
teenth century.  Sec  Aesimn-  i'l>  A  small  tubetltat  |mss«* 
through  the  cap  of  certain  sbipiwd  pl|ie»  in  an  orgiiu 
Draft  of  a  chimney.  s«  d ™rt.  -  To  hovel  a  ch 
nay.    See  AueeJ.  e,  t. 

chimney-board  (chim'ni-bord),  n. 
/inboard. 


Where  cAiwiney'd  roofs  the  steep  ridge  oops. 
There  smoked  an  ancient  town.  J.  BaUli*. 

chimney-head  (chim'ni-hed), «. 

ney-top. 

Lo !  as  great  Sol  scatters  his  first  fire  handful,  tipping 
the  hills  snd  eAimney-Aedt/s  with  gold,  Uersnlt  Is  st  great 

Katun's  feet.  Csrfyk,  French  Rev.,  111.  Tv.  i. 

chimney-hook  (chim'ni-hflk),  n.  A  hook,  hang- 
ing from  tho  back-bar  or  crane,  for  holding 
pots  and  kettles  over  an  open  fire. 
chimney-Jack   (chim'ni-jak),  n.    A  movable 
cowl  or  wind-shelter  pluccd  on  top  of  a  chim- 
ney to  assist  tho  draft ;  a  chimney-cap. 
chimney-jamb  (chim'ni-jam),  a.   One  of  the 
two  vertical  sides  of  a  fireplace-opening, 
chimney-money  (chim'ni-mun'i),  ».  A  crown 
duty  formerly  paid  in  England  for  each  chim- 
ney in  a  house.    Also  called  hearth-mum y. 

The  business  of  buying  off  the  ('Aimaey-ntonry  la  passed 
In  the  House  :  and  so  the  King  to  be  satisfied  some  otlser 
way,  snd  the  King  supplied  with  the  money  raised  hy  this 
purchasing  off  of  the  cnlmnlea.       /'ruji,  Diary,  11  4741. 

WDfe/ci^' HUtaw^rld*  chimneypieco  (chim'ni -pes),  «.    The  archi- 
tectural facing  or  ornamental  work  over  and 
around  a  fireplace,  resting 
ney;  a  mantel  or  mantelp(e< 

The  chimney 
Is  south  tho  chamU-r  ;  and  the  eAi'mNey-iisece, 
Chaste  Wan,  bathing.  .that.,  fymhellne,  II.  I. 

(chim'ni-pot),  n.  A  nearly  cylin- 
drical pipe  of  earthenware,  brick,  or  sheet-metal 
placcsf  on  I 
draft  and 
ney-can. 

What  tiles  and  cAt'titHey-rsif* 
About  their  heads  sre  flying ! 

William  f'li.  The  Ssllor's  Consolation. 
Chimney-pot  hat.  -See  Acir. 
chimney-rthaft  (ehim'ui-shiift),  n.  That  part 
of  a  chimney  which  is  carried  above  the  roof 
of  tho  building  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Sco 
rAiiNRcy,  3. 

chininey-atack  (chim'ni-stak),  n.  A  group  of 
fhirnneva  curried  up  together, 
chimney-stalk  (chim'iii-stAk),  a.  A  very  tall 
chimney,  such  as  Is  commonly  connected  with 
factories.  See  chimney,  3. 
chimney-swallow  (chlm'ni-swol'6),  it.  1. 
The  Himndo  nutica,  one  of  the  most  common 
European  species  or  swallow.— 2.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a  species  of  swift,  r*<efura  pelagica 
or  peUuaica.  Also  chimncy-jneift.  See  cut  un- 
der (*A<rfwrti. 

chimney-sweep,  chimney-sweeper  (chim'nl- 
swep,  -swe'per),  Jr.    1.  One  whose  occupation 
is  the  sweeping  of  chimneys,  in  order  to  rid 
them  of  the  soot  that  adheres  to  their  sides. 
Golden  lsds  snd  girls  all  must, 
As  cAimr*ey-ruvr;-er»,  conw'  to  dust. 

Shak. .  fyrvfheltne,  Ir.  t. 
2.  An  apparatus  for  cleaning  chimneys. — 3. 
The  smut  of  wheat,  I'alilago  earbo.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

chimney-swift  {chim'ni -swift),  n.  8amo  as 
chimncy-ntralloir,  2.  See  sirf/l,  »..  and  Cha'tnra. 
chimney-top  (ehim'ni-top).  ».  1.  The  top  of 
a  chimney.  Also  called  ehimney-hcaa'. —  2.  An 
organ-pipe  having  u  small  open  tubo  in  the 
middle  of  the  top  plate,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  sharpen  the  note.  Tlie  saroo  eflect  is  si*w 
pnsluied  In  sb>ppe<l  w,«>deii  pipes  by  luring  s  little  I 
tbr*High  the  tomplori. 

chimney-valve  (chim'ni-valv),  n.   A  device 
for  ventilating  an  apartment  by  means  of  the 
upward  draft  in  the  chimney, 
chimney-work  (ehim'ni-w6rk),_  it.    In  mining, 

by^™" 


ni-w6rk),  it.  In  minina, 
the  thick  beds  of  clay 
trking  out  tho  bottom 
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chimney-work 

beds,  and  then  the  higher  ones,  the 
standing  on  the  fallen  debris.  It  is  much  Hke 
the  bell-work  of  Derbyshire.  [Midland  coal- 
fields, Eng.] 
OMlBOnantnus  (ki-myvnan'thus),  it.  [XL.  (in 
allusion  to  their  time  of  flowering),  <  Mr.  x" 
pui;  winter  U  rri/Mi,  wintry  weather;  cf.  rit*, 
snow,  =  h.  kicm*,  winter),  +  4>«f,  a  flower.] 


A  genua  of  shrubs,  natural  order  Calycantka- 
<w,  consisting  of  two  species.  C./raoram,  a  native 
of  Japan,  and  popularly  called  ./n;un  nlUpit*  or  uinttr- 
aoMvr.  iu  introduced  Int.)  England  in  USA,  uid  U  s  great 
favorite  beeaaae  of  iu  early  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  in 
generally  trained  against  walls.  The  other  species  luu 
but  recently  been  discovered  in  Chin*, 
chimpanzee  (ehim-pan '  ze  or  -pan-ze').  n. 
[Also  written  chimiMtucc,  and  formerly  cAim- 
MMM .'  —  F.  Pg.  ckimpamJ  —  8p.  chimpanee; 
from  the  native  Guinea  name.]  A  large  West 
African  ape,  Troglodyte* (or  Anihrajuaaihcru.i  or 
Mimcte*)  niger,  belonging  to  the  anthropoid  or 
man-like  monkeys,  of  the  family  .Mnnik  and 
suborder  Anthropoitlea,  with  dark  blackish- 
brown  hair,  flesh-colored  hand*  and  feet,  arms 
reaching  to  the  kmc  and  very  large  ears,  and 
like  the  orang  in  having  the  hair  on  ita  forearm 
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china-ale  (chi'niL-al),  n,  A  drink  composed  of 
ale  flavored  with  china-root  and  bruised  cori- 
ander-seed, added  before  fermentation.  An  Imi- 
tation of  till*  ni  iwlc  by  beer  flavored  after  fwBwratnttoi 
with  sptce,  Innnfl-pcel,  and  sugar.  Bietrrdgi:'. 

China  aster,  bark,  blue,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
china-clay  (ehi'uiukla},  a.  Clay  suited  for  the 

manufacture  of  chinaware  or  porcelain.  See 

kaolin. 

china-grau  (chi'njl-gras),  a.    The  Iia-hmeria 

nieea,  which  yields  the  rhea-  or  ramie-fiber.  Bee 

llcrkmeria  and  gras»-cMk. 
Chinaman1  (ehi'nfl-man),  n.;  pi.  Chinamen 

(•men).  [<  China  +  'man. }  A  native  of  China, 

or  a  man  of  Chinese  origin. 
The  Chinaman  can  ILvcaadaccannUtea  surplus  where 

a  Caucasian  would  starve,         .V.  A.  Hit. .  CX  X  VI,  bli. 

chinaman3!  (cbi'na-man),  a.;  pi.  chinamen 
(-men)  KcA.aa(. 
turor  of  ciiiriu. 


)  "+  man.]  A  mauufac- 


•  time  the 


wm  successful  and  cm 
the  partner*  died, 


chinching-iron 

chinoeryt,  a.   Same  as  rhinehery. 

chinch't,  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  K.  also  ehinee ; 

<  ME.  ehinehe,  ehynche,  var.  of  ckiche,  <  OF. 

ehiehe,  niggard,  mean,  miserly:  see  cAtrA'A]  L 

ii.  Same  as  cAicA2. 
JX       Same  aa  chick?. 
chinch1!,  r.  i.  [ME.  chinehen  ;  from  the  adj.]  To 

be  niggardly. 
Chynrhyn.  or  aparyn  rockylh-,  perparcux.  Prompt.  Part. 
chinch9  (chinch),  a.    [Also  improp.  chink:  < 

Hp.  Pg.  .  Mi  .     ™  It.  dmice,  <  L.  otwcjr  (rimic~), 

a  Dug:  aee  Crater.]   1.  Same  as  rhinthJma,  1. — 

2.  The  common  bedbug,  (.'inter  lectutariu*. 
chincha1  (ehin'c.h$),  n.    [8.  Amer.]    A  South 

American  rodent  quadruped,  Lagidium  curirri. 

See  Lagidium. 
chincha-,  n.    Sog  rAiacAeS. 
chinch-bog  (chinch'bug),  a.    1.  The  popular 

name  of  certain  fetid  American  hemipteroua 

insucts  of  the  genua  Blistus,  somewhat  resem- 


turnod  backward,  but  differing  from  it  in  having 
an  additional  dorsal  vertebra  and  a  thirteenth 
pair  of  "  it**.  In  Ita  organization  and  form  it  pircaentaa 
close  resemblance  to  man.  The  structure  of  Ita  lower  ex- 
tremities enables  It  to  walk  erect  better  than  moat  of  the 
ape*,  although  ita  hut  it*  are  In  reality  arboreal,  and  when 
on  the  around  it  tuually  goes  on  all-fours.  It  feeds  on 
fraita  and  nuta,  Urea  in  small  societies,  and  conatrncta  a 
sort  of  nest  among  the  branches  of  trees.  The  bright  of 
a  full  grown  male  chimpanzee  is  aliout  four  feet-  This 
animal  la  moat  nearly  related  to  the  gorilla, 
chimplnga  (chim'pingz),  a.  pi.  [E.  dial.;  cf. 
ckimblc'1  and  ehampK]  Onts;  roagh-ground 
oatmeal.  Grate;  HallimeU. 
chirny  (shim'i),  n.     [E.  dial.,  also  »kimmy,  <  F. 


chemise:  see  ekemite  and  camis.]  A 
shift,  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chin  (chin),  n.  [<  ME.  cAis,  <  AS.  dn,  'einn  = 
OS.  tmsi  =  OFries.  kin,  i<-n  =  OD.  kinne,  D.  kin  = 
ML.G.  kinne,  kiH,  LG.  kirn,  =  OHG.  cAisbi,  MHG. 
JtinNc,  kin,  O.  kinn,  the  chin,  also  in  comp.  the 
cheek  or  jaw,  =  Icel.  kinn  =  Sw.  Dan.  kind  sa 
Goth,  kinnnt,  the  cheek,  —  L.  gena  —  Bret,  gen, 
the  cheek,  =  W.  gen,  the  chin,  =  Gr.  )ln^,  the 
ehin,  the  jaw,  also  the  edge  of  an  ax  (>  yhtiov, 
the  chiti,  jaw,  cheek,  also  the  beard),  =  Skt. 
Amnm.  the  jaw.  ]  1.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
fitce  below  the  mouth ;  the  point  of  the  under 
jaw  in  man,  or  a  corresponding  part  in  other 
animals. 

If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  rain, 
I'd  shake  it  on  this  i|UnrreL      Ska*.,  Lear.  Hi.  7. 
S.  In  -•«»!.,  the  men  rum. — 3.  In  Holifera,  a 
ciliated  muscular  part  or  process  just  below  the 

mouth.— To  was  one's  chin,  to  talk ;  rspcclolly.  tu  talk 
rapidly,  tolloualy,  or  wlUi  llltle  seiw  .  JaMter.  Il'olbxi.l 

chin  (chin),  v. ;  prtft.  and  pp.  chinned,  ppr.  rAti»- 
Hing.    [<cA<»,  h.]    L  inlrans.  To  talk. 

IX  trans.  To  talk  to,  especially  with  assur- 
ance or  impudence.    [Slang  in  both  uses.l 

china  (aU'n|)i  ».  [Slmrt  for  chinaman,  where 
cA<n«  is  the  European  name  (CAinn)  of  the 
country  (called  by  its  ovm  people  CAan^  AVoA, 
the  Mi<ldk<  Kingdom  orCouutrj'.  or  Chung  lima 
A'rroA,  the  Central  FlowcryCountrj-)  used  attrib- 
utively. Cf.  Sp.  china,  chinaware,  China  Hilk, 
china-root ;  Hind.  Pers.  ekini,  china.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  porcelain  and  of  porcelain-ware. 
See  ;torcr-Ai»».-HIue  china,  ii  i  111  illl  rtlklssS  i«.r 

r«-lalti  deeorated  with  blue  laid  on  the  IMMtc  lief<ire  the  l(l«z 
Uiit.  AUoealjeil  Sattkinpmvtnm  and  W«« *n«f  irAife.  S>« 


ployed  SO  hands  ;  but  before  limn  one  of 
ami  the  snrrlvnr,  "John  Orowther,  ehi 
n-ttnl  bankrupt  In  17tiS,  and  the  whole  st<»-k  was  sold  <ifl. 

ICncye.  Bril.,  XIX.  (Ml. 

chinaman 'fi-hat  (cM'n»Vmanz-hat),  a.  A  col- 
lectors' name  for  a  shell  of  the  family  tVify/jfrto- 
idtr,  Cal)i>trira  «'»<•»«*. 

chinampa  (ehi-nam'jsj),  n.  [Mex.]  Tlie  na- 
tive name  of  the  floating  gardens  onee  com- 
mon on  the  Mexican  lake*.  They  were  ejtre- 
fully  constructed  rafts  covered  with  earth,  on 
which  plants  were  cultivated. 

Cainamfstsor  llonliiut  wardens  of  mud  heaped  un  rafts  uf 
reeds  and  brusti.  wldch  In  later  time's  were  so  remarkable 
a  feature  of  Ueiico.    f.  B.  Tutor,  Encye.  Brit.,  XVI.  sua. 

chinar  (chi-nlir'),  a.  Same  as  chimir-tree, 
china-root  (chi'na-rfit),  a.  1.  The  root  or 
rhuome  of  the  .Srai/aj  t  Aisn,  a  climbing  shrub- 
by plant,  a  native  of  eastern  India,  China,  and 
JaiMtn.  It  is  closely  allied  to  sanapaiilla,  awl  was  for 
mrrly  much  esteeuted  for  the  purptHes  for  which  the 
latter  druc  is  now  used.  The  tul>erous  roots  of  several 
species  of  suiilal  of  the  United  StaU-s  and  tropical  Ameri- 
ca hat  e  been  wed  as  a  sutwtltute,  and  are  sometimes  called 
zlineriryio  or  kastnnt  ckina-rwt.  lu  Jamaica  the  uame  Is 
Klven  to  Vilit  nriHi'cfrs. 
2.  Galangal. 

chinar-tree  (ohi-nar'tre),  a.  [<  Hind.  rAinar 
(<  Pers.  rkendr),  the  plane-tree,  +  free-.]  Tlie 
Oriental  i>lane-tree,  Plata:,  nnentalu.  Also 
spelled  ekenar-tree. 

hike  a  rArtwr-fre*  srove,  when  winter  throws 
ti  er  all  tu  tufted  heads  his  feathering  snows. 

Moon,  I  .alia  Rntikb,  lied. 

china-shell  <chl'nft-«"<'1),  "•  A  collectors'  name 
of  the  Orulum  ot  um,  given  in  allusion  to  the 
white  porcelain-like  surface  of  the  shell.  See 
Orulum. 

china-shop  (chI'n&-shop),  a.   A  sliop  in  which 

china,  crockery,  glassware,  etc.,  are  sold  a 

bull  In  a  china-shop,  a  person  who  connrdta  great  de- 
struction or  docs  great  harm  tlirough  ignorance,  carrlcaa- 
Ikess.  or  blind  rage :  from  a  story  of  a  runaway  bull  break- 
ing lido  a  ehina-sbop  and  smashing  Ita  contents  In  Ids 
furious  movements. 

Now  they  ore  all  away,  let  us  frisk  at  our  ease,  and 
have  at  everything,  like  fa*  '■nit  in  tkr  fkina-thn}*. 

Thackeray,  h<«>k  of  Snobs,  xvlll. 

china-stone  (chi'nK-ston),  n.  1.  An  old  name 
for  kaolin  or  porcelain-clay.— 3.  A  stone  found 
in  Cornwall,  and  used  for  the  making  of  porce- 
lain. It  Is  a  istrtlally  dewen posed  granitic  rock  having 
•till  more  ijnarti.  mb-a.  etc.,  than  the  kaolin  of  rhlna, 

china-token  (chi'nll-to'kn),  n.  A  small  piece 
of  porcelain  or  fine  earthenware  upon  which  is 
iiiscril>ed  the  promise  to  pay  a  aura  of  money, 
or  some  similar  memorandum :  used  in  pottery- 
and  porcelain-factories  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  workmen  and  their  employers.  Those 
of  the  Worcester  Porcelain  t'ompany  are  small  flat  disks 
with  the  letters  \V.  I'.  C.  on  one  side  and  tlie  promise  or 
agreement  on  the  other.  Jtwitt, 

china-tree  (chi'mVtre),  n.  Theprido-of-India, 
J/f/iri  .1:ettnrach,  a  native  of  India,  widely  cul- 
tivated in  warm  countries  for  shade. 
.Shaded  by  ehina-trtet,  In  the  midst  of  luxuriant  gardens, 
Stood  tlie  houses  of  planters,  with  negro-cshius  and  dove. 

Lona/'  lt^o',  Evangeline,  ii. 

wild  chlna-i 

native  of  nt 
foiled  Stab 
tlvat«d  rhirm-tree. 
Chinaware  (ehl'nB-wJr),  n.    [<  China  + 
See  china.}  Porcelain-ware, 
china- withe  (chi'na-with),  n.  In  .Tumaica,  the 
plant  Smilax  a ta*trnUle#. 
chin  band  (chin 'band),  n.    Any  portion  of  ap- 
parel passing  under  the  chin,  whether  for  pro- 
tection or  to  hold  the  head-dress  in  place,  spe- 
cifically—fa>  Same  as  .     .  .wi  1.  ft)  In  ■fMST,  the 
stinn  or  series  of  metal  plates  that  holds  the  helmet  on 
the  head,  passing  under  the  chin.    Also  called  chin-)nt*r. 
See  chinkapin. 


Wing  the  bedbug,  very  destructive  to  wheat. 
maizo,  etc.,  in  the  southern  and  western  United 
States.  Also  cAincA,  chink-bug.— 2.  The  bed- 
bug. 

chinche't,  "•    See  chinch^. 

chinche-',  chinch*2  (chin'che.  -ch|).  n.  [NI* 

chinchr,  chincha,  ckinga.  applied  to  the  skunk; 

perhaps  a  native  Amer.  name,  but  cf.  Sp.  Pg. 

rAmWic.  a  bedbug:  see  ritinch-.]    A  name  of 

the  common  American  skunk,  ilrpkititt  mrjiki- 

ttra.     AlaO  rtnrh* . 
Chinchert,  ».      (MF~   ckynckj/r,  chynckare;  < 

fAi'scAt,  r.,  +  -erl.]    A  niggard, 
chincheryt,  n.    [ME.  rAiiM-Acrif,  chgnceru:  < 

cAiscArr,  a  niggard:    s«>e  cAtncArr,  cAiacAl.] 

Niggardliness.  ('Aaurv-r. 


n.    [Sp^  =  Pg.  cAis- 
CAia- 


chilha ;  of  S.  Amer.  origin.  ]    1 ."  A  small  South 
rodent  quadruped  of  the  ( 

c.  ■ 


Ul-tree,  the  soaplirTTy  .So;an<ft«  manrtnalxu,  a 
lorthem  Jlexico.  the  W  est  Indies,  and  adjacent 
ites:  so  called  from  Its  reselnblauce  to  the  cul 


The  common  chinchilla  Is  II  or  In  Imhea  long,  with  Urge 
rounded  ears.  Imia  hind  legs,  s  b>es  on  the  fore  feel,  a  long 
tnishytalL  and  tieatititulty  fine  pearly-gray  pelage,  In  great 

2.  Homo  related  animal  of  the  family  CAtsrAO- 
lida?:  as,  Cuvier's  chinchilla  (Lagidium  eurieti). 
— 3.  [rnu.]  [NL]  The  tyiiical  genus  of  the 
family  f  'hinchillida> :  synonymous  with  Juriomt/t. 
— 4.  The  fur  of  these  animals,  which  is  used 
for  tippets,  muffs,  linings  to  cloaks,  pelisse*, 
etc. —  6.  A  thick  heavy  cloth  for  women's  win- 
ter cloaks,  with  a  long  napped  surface  rolled 
into  little  tufts,  in  imitation  of  chinchilla  fur. 
chinchillid  (chin-chil'id),  n.  A  rodent  mammal 
of  the  family  ChinckitlidiC. 

Chinchillidje  lchin-chil'i-de).  a.  }>l.  [NL..  < 
Chinchilla,  3,  +  -irftr.]  A  family  of  the  hys- 
trieomorphic  seri.-s  of  simplieident  rodents, 
confined  to  South  America,  and  related  to  the 
cavies.  It  contains  the  genera  UjHHtonur,  LatriJium, 
and  CAi'n/Aifhi.  the  visesrhaa  and  the  chimhillas.  See 
cuts  under  rhinchttla  and  n'seaeaa. 

Chinchillina  (chin-chi-U'nri),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  < 
ckinckilla,  3,  +  h'»<i-.]   A  group  of  rodent*  cor- 
responding to  the  family  t  kinckillida-. 
chlnching-iront,  w.    [Appar.  BBsibilated  form 
of  •<  Ai«Ai»<7-ir<»H    see  ciinsing-iriM.]    An  iron 
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chlnching-iron 

Abo  lake  good  hede  of  your  wjmei  entry  nyght  with  ■ 
oaii.lell.  bolhe  rede  aryne  and  swete  wyne,  A  lake  they 
reboyl*  nor  leke  not,  &  waaane  y»  pype  hedes  entry  BMM 
•nth  coldc  w>kr,  A  loke  ye  haue  *  cAyntAsusor  jmm,  addes, 
ud  lyrn-n  clothes,  yf  n    ^be^  ^  (E.  E.  T.  8  ),  p.  487. 

Chinchona  (chin-cho'nj), ».  Same  H  CineAoaa. 
chin-cloth  (ehin'kiotb),  a.   A  sort  of  muffler 

worn  by  women  In  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
chin-cloutr  (chin'klout),  n.   Satnc  as  ehm-chth. 
There  lungi  the  lower  part  of  *  gentlewoman's  (own, 

with  !i  muk  and  a  ehinciovi. 

MddUtcm,  Mud  World,  UL  3. 
chin-cought  (ohin'k6f),  a.    [For  VAisA-coiKyA, 

<  dkiaJr*.  =  WaJta,  +  cough.    See  MHP  and  kink- 

fcoaf.J    Same  as  tchtxiping-cough . 


at  the  good  uiau,  rubbed  hli 
on  the  he**,  a*  U  practised 
when  they  have  the  cAla-eowijA. 

"iU,  tr.  of  mi  - 


003 


Mid  granitic  Mm  that,  < 
Aden  and  from  Aden  again  to 


,  IL  1. 

chlne't  (chin),  v.  [<  ME.  ehinen,  chynen  (prct. 
cAws),  <  AS.  'ehum,  in  comp.  foVt»in  (f/>,  E. 
to-a,  apart),  split,  crack,  chink,  =  OS.  Ai««i»  = 
Ml).  D.  kencm,  split,  germinate,  sprout,  dawn, 
b>  OHO.  Himn,  diincn,  MUG.  Awn,  split,  (Ter- 
minate, sprout,  as  Goth.  krimm,  germinate, 
sprout,  in  comp.  ut-keinan,  sprout,  grow;  with 
present-formative  -»,  from  the  Tout.  «/  "ii,  in 
Goth,  'kijan,  ppr.  kijan*.  in  comp.  im-*ij<jh, 
sprout,  grow,  whence  also  ult.  OS.  kimo  = 
0HU.  ,  MHO.  kime,  0.  him,  a  sprout, 

•hoot,  bud,  germ  ( >  G.  krimrn,  sprout,  germi- 
nate), and  OHU.  "cAMi,  */.-»7/»  (in  comp./runii- 
**«),  MHO.  kitle,  Q.  dial.  M  =  OS.  kith  =  AS. 
fits,  E.  ehit,  a  sprout,  shoot :  see  rAifi ;  perhaps 
ult.  connected  with  the  root  of  kin,  kind,  etc.: 
intrant.  To  split 


1-  OS- 


See  Mai,  tonrfl,  fenAI  i_ 
open;  crack;  chink;  chap. 

i  ne  brekelh  lie  chinelh  Mid  the 
id  EwJ.  //owsilir*  (ed. 
limine  drinkclea  was  his  binge 
II U  iTppca  to  cloaen  mm)  rnyjied . 

Hutu  Hood  (ed.  Morris),  p  112. 
Now  brfk  fa  niaade  of  white  crthc,  or  nibrlke. 
Or  cley,  fur  that  la  made  In  aomcr  hectc 
To  aoue  la  drle,  an  forto  rAwoe  la  like. 

Palladi**,  Huabondrlc  (K.  B.  T.       p.  ISO. 

U.  fraiw.  To  split;  crack;  burst;  lay  open. 
And  gruwcn  [read  nmnern,  gnaw]  bothe  gran  and  aton 
Too  that  doth  her  hert  f Aen, 

Jlom.  of  Arthour  and  Merlin,  L  77<B, 

Ckyw  that  aanton.       Bofcrea  Boo*<K.  E.  T.  S.l  p.  266. 

So  deadly  It  Imprest, 
That  unite  It  cAytW  hi*  hacke  behind  thu  »elL 

Hyemttr,  V.  Q.,  IV.  rt  13. 

chine1  (chin),  n.  [<  ME.  ehim«,  ehffnr,  cacho,  < 
AS.  einu,  also  tine  (not  Vine),  =  MU.  krne,  I), 
been,  a  chink,  rift,  crack,  I>.  also  a  germ ;  from 
the  verb:  seo  cAiiwl,  r.]  If.  A  crack;  chink; 
rift;  cleft;  crevice;  fissure.  . 

My  miner  [dore|  hi  the  holla  of  the  atoti,  In  the  rAyi'  of 
aatoo-al.  "'yW./,  fanU  IL  1»  (OH* 


The  cAine  uf  hbdduid,  whereon  we  atood,  curved  to  the 
rlicht  and  left  of  ua.  IL  D  Btattmort,  Lurua  lloone,  p.  W. 
Mourning  of  the  ffh|n*  See  r>ururum.j  -  To  mote  In 
the  Chine.   See  num. 

chine-  (chin),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chined,  ppr. 
cAi'NfNy.  f  v  r7iii« ».j  To  cnt  through  the  back- 
bone or  into  chine-pieces. 
CKine  or  (lit  him  [the  chuhl  through  the  middle. 

Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  47. 

chine3  (chin),  a.  [A  corruption  of  eaistfca  = 
rl,i  we-,  by  confusion  with  cAi'««l  or  chine9.']  1. 
An  erroneous  form  for  cAime  (of  a  cask). 

The  old  and  mouldy  caaki  had  rotted  away  at  their 
eAuwa.  TAe  AiMritan,  VI.  MA. 

2.  A  part  of  a  ship.  See  c*i»t«a,  2. 
chin<  (she-na').  [E.,  prop.  pp.  of  chiner,  eolor, 
dye,  orig.  in  Chinese  fashion,  <  f.'Aine,  China.] 
Literally,  colored  in  Chinese  fashion :  applied 
to  fabrics  in  which  the  warp  is  dyed  in  differ- 
ent colors,  so  that  a  mottled  effect  is  produced, 
or  in  which  a  double  thread,  formed  of  two 
smaller  threads  of  different  colors  twisted  to- 
gether, is  used  to  produce  a  similar  mottled  or 
speckled  appearance.  Figured  chine  »llk»  htm  a 
plain  ground,  hut  the  flnweni  and  tutiiiueta  forming  the 
imttera  haie  an  Indlallnct  and  cloudy  apiiearance,  pro- 
duced by  the  breaking  of  minute  partliict  uf  color  Into 
one  another. 

chined  (chind),  a.    [<  chine-  +  -ccP.]  Back- 
boned: used  in  composition :  as,  "  steel-cAis* <f 
rascals,"  Itrau.  and  Ft.,  roomful  Lady,  v.  1. 
Chinee  (ebi-nrV),  n.    [<  £'Ainrw,  adj.  as  noun, 
siug.  and  pi,,  and  as  pi.  regarded  as  "fhinein, 
as  if  from  a  sing.  Chinee.    So  aborigine  has 
been  developed  from  the  L.  pi.  attoriginrx ;  and 
rAcrry,  sherry,  etc.,  from  singulars  in  -*  taken 
fur  plurals.]   A  Chinaman.    [Colloq. ] 
for  waya  that  are  dark, 
And  for  trick*  that  an-  vain, 
Tlwt  heathen  CAiiov  u  pt-eullar. 
flex  llarie,  llatn  Ungnage  fnim  Tmthfnl  Jamea. 

chine-hoop  (ehtn'hop),  a.  The  last  hoop  at  the 
end  of  a  cask. 

Chinese  (chi-neV  or-nex'),  a.  and  n.  [<  China  + 
}}  =P,  chinoi*  —  Sjt.  cAiao  =  Pg.  chines  =  O. 


eUMeiMk,ete.]  L  <>.  Of  or  pertaining  to  China. 
—Chinese  Act.      ■  > '  -  Chinese  art,  tin-  art  uf  china 

one  of  the  chief  branchea  of  <  Mental  art.    Cfcineec  arehi 


e  In  the  myddel  of  Rome  a  greet  < 

TreriM,  I.  SO. 
In  a  rAi'iw  of  the  Roch  made  he  entry. 
For  gret  iloubu-  lad  of  Gaffrwyes  ulolena 

Rom.  uf  I'artenay  (E.  E.  T.  H.),  L  *S*S. 

9.  A  ravine  or  large  fissure  in  a  cliff :  a  term 
especially  common  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Hampshire,  England :  as,  Black-gang  cAinc. 
chine*  (chin),  «.  K  ME.  chine,  chyne,  <  OF. 
ttchine,  F.  tkhine,  the  spine,  =  Pr,  esquina,  e». 
qwtui  -  Bp.  rxtinena  =  It.  .trhirmt,  the  chine, 
backbone,  <  olIU..«'.-iavt,  MHG.  srAtnc,  the  shin- 
bone,  a  needle,  a  prickle,  G.  tchiene,  shin,  fdiin- 
bone,  splint,  =  AS.  ecina,  E.  *Ais.  q.  v.  ]  1 .  The 
backbone  or  spine :  now  commonly  used  only 
of  an  animal. 

i  tirni  a-grin  an  aore  that  he  perced  the 
<4  the  haiibreke  tliat  the  aliafle  ahewed  Uiunrgh 
the  MJM  be-hyn.le  an  arme  lenatlle. 

JkVrfm  <E.  E.  T.  S.X  il.  Sit 
Theae  eighteetie  thankeagluliua  are  for  tlie  .  Ightcene 
Innea  tn  the  e*i«e  or  backe-lanu'.  whkh  mutt  In  aaytitg 
hereof  be  bended.  Pun  Juu,  Pilgrimage,  p.  UK 

Hiey  shew  ua  Uwt  hone  or  rib  of  a  wild  I  more  anid  to  have 
seen  kill  d  by  air  liny,  bat  whieh  I  lake  to  la-  the  eA(u«  of 
avhsle.  Keelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  :t,  U<A. 

At  thla  preaenta  her  with  the  tanky  bend 
And  eAijw  with  rising  lirittlea  roughly  apread, 

Drydett.  Meleagt  r  Mid  Atalanta,  1.  tl7. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  backbone  of  an  animal,  with 
the  adjoining  parts,  cut  for  cooking. 
1  do  honour  aeAine  of  beef,  I  do  reverence  a  loin  of  veal. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Woman-Hater,  III.  t. 

I  learned  from  him  that  he  had  Mil. . I  eight  fat  hog*  for 
Una  teaaon,  that  he  had  dealt  aland  hl«  eninei  very  Tir»T- 
aHy  amongst  hU  nel«hl»iitr«.   .«d.fua.i..  sir  Roger  In  Town. 

,  a  ridge  of  land, 
la  AM  <>lK"l :  a  hill 


Ike  eulikica  Ivmi.le. .' 


lareely  Inlluencid  by  thla  miitcrhl.  The  roofi  are  uanalty 
tiled,  and  luite  chanu-teriallcall)  a  hollow  dip,  aa  if  copied 
from  the  form  uf  a  tent.  When  rectaugtdar,  the  lower 
t-ornera  are  aharply  turned  up.  Roofa  in  M-vernl  projert^ 
ing  tlera,  one  over  the  other,  are  uauiil  in  templea  and 
towera.  The  tiling  of  the  roofa  la  often  glaxed  in  va- 
rioua  colon,  and  the  walla  are  frequently  lriL-rtuted  with 
porcelain  tile*,  and  aometlme*  with  marble  slatt*.  The 
tton  ,-lain  tower  or  fu  of  Vanking,  deatroynl  In  1  iret,  waa  a 
building  -  if  thia  nature :  it  waa  ann  feet  high  had  9  atorlea, 
and  waa  HiimMiunted  M-  an  Inin  apire  or  nnlal.  The  poi- 
ffir,  or  farvecl  no-niortal  gateway,  la  another  feature  ef 
Chinese  architecture.  A  jieeuliarity  id  Chlnea*-  bnlLling 
la  the  pructUe  of  heginntns  with  the  rcM.f.whleh  I*  aup 
|M>rt4il  tm  piotv  and  the  wnlU  are  then  built  tieneath  It. 
Chlnttt  drawing  anil  painting  are  often  id  great  delicacy, 
but  ahi>«  no  knowledge  of  perspective.  In  the  decora- 
live  branches  of  art.  much  of  the  work  of  the  Chine*  Is 
of  high  merit.  Their  small  bronies.  and  rarvimr*  in  wood 
and  ivtkry,  are  of  grt-ut  te\  hnical  evecllcrice.  and  ua  makers 
and  decorators  of  porcelains  Ihey  are  un»lirt«wd.  Tliey 
are  fond  of  the  grotenpie.  mid  an-  Very  sin  cestui  Indeco- 
ent  of  It.  as.  for  hwtaiK-v,  in  their  favorite 


tic  -  re  it  tout.  -  Chinese  blue,  capstan,  classloa,  cross- 
bow, duck,  fire,  lantern,  wax,  white,  yellow,  etc. 
See  tiie  nouns. 

IX  1.  #i*<7.  and  pi.  .plural  also  former- 
ly Caihws).  A  native  or  natives  of  China; 
specifically,  a  member  or  members  of  the  prin- 
cipal indigenous  race  of  China  proper,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Mongoloids,  such  as  the 
,  the  present  ruling  race  in  the  t 


The  barren  plains 
Of  Seek  ana,  where  Chine*,  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggona  light 

Jaw-tea,  1*.  I..,  ill.  430. 
W>  have  seen  tbem  [writers  of  SctionJ  apparelled  Is  the 
caftan  of  a  Fenian,  and  the  silken  robe  of  a  CAtnear,  and 
are  prepared  to  suspect  their  real  character  under  every 
disguise.  Sc.ji,  Monastery,  I.  so. 

2.  The  language  Of  China.  It  la  a  rooaoaylUhle 
tongue,  and  on  this  ground  Is  generally  elaased  with  the 
other  languages  of  the  same  character  in  south  eastern 
Asia,  in  Further  India  and  the  Himalayas,  as  constituting 
the  tuonoayllablc  family.  It  eilsta  In  nuny  dlalecta,  uf 
which  the  ao-calleil  Mandarin  Is  the  leading  and  official 
one.  It  Is  coiniajeed  of  only  alajut  6oO  words,  aa  we  should 
diatliurulah  tboin  In  w  rlting,  all  of  them  ending  In  a  vowel, 
aoutid  or  In  a  nasal,  although  some  of  the  dlalecta  still  re- 
tain final  mutes,  lost  lu  Mandarin.  This  small  body  of 
words,  however,  is  raised  to  1,600  by  differences  of  the 
tone  of  utterance,  aa  rising,  falling,  even,  alam|d.  and  so 
on.  The  language  la  without  Inliection,  and  even  without 
dljlliictlofli  of  parts  of  »i».ech  \  but  worxla  are  claaaeil  aa 
••  full "  or  "  empty,''  acrvirillug  n»  they  are  used  with  their 
full  meaning  or  aa  auilllaric*  In  fnntdiw  jdiraaes :  like 
our  tritt  antiA^tiw  In  "I  ui'lf  It,"  "they  Artre  It,"  on  the 
one  liand,  ami  In  "  Uley  iriff  hoc*  ac-u  it,"  ou  the  other. 
Chinese  records  go  loo  k  to  about  anon  s.  c,  and  the  litera- 
ture Is  Immenae  and  varied.  The  mode  of  writing  la  ley 
signs  that  rriareacnt  each  a  single  word  In  one  of  its  senses 
or  In  a  certain  act  of  senses,  lite  signs  are  of  Ideographic 
or  hieroglyphic  origin;  hut  the  greater  part  of  them  at 
present  are  compound,  and  many  contain  a  phonetic  ele- 
ment along  with  mi  Ideographic,  lliey  number  in  tile 
dlcMonarlea  alauit  40,tMMI;  iwt  only  the  smaller  part  of 
these  are  in  current  and  familiar  use.  They  ore  written 
in  iierpemlienlar  columns,  and  the  columns  follow  one 
another  from  right  to  left.  The  langnaxe  Mid  mode  of 
writing  have  lieen  carried  to  (he  neighboring  nations  that 
have  received  their  culture  from  China,  especially  Japan, 
i  urea,  and  Aunam.  and  have  been  more  or  leaa  borrowed 
ur  adopted  by  such  nations. 

chingle  (cliing'gl),  «.  [A  dial,  variant  of  sAta- 
fW  o.  v.]  1.  Gravel  free  from  dirt ;  shingle 
(which  see). —  2.  In  ami-mining,  a  portion  of 
red  away  in  the  goaves  to  help 
ipporting  the  roof  of  the  mine.  [Scotch.] 
fly  (ching'gli),  a.    A  variant  of  shingly. 


ching 


coal-seam  stowed  away  in  the  goaves  to  help 

porting  the  roof  of  the  mi 
_  jf  (ching'gli),  a.   A  varii 
.Scoff. 

Chiniant,  a.  [<  China  +  H«n.]  Same  as  Chine*: 
of  lewee  I  remember  not  Hi*  mention  of  them,  in  uiy 
ChtntmH  r%  1st  ion.  Pvrrhat,  PUgrUiuure,  p.  «i«. 


_  (chi'ning),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  cAi'sel,  r.  J 
A  chine ;  a  crack. 

Ther  as  rAynin?.  clifte  or  scathe  la. 

Palladia,  Buabondrie  <X  E.  T.  S.X  p.  It. 

chin-jerk  (chin'jerk),  «.  The  spasmodic  eon- 
traction  of  the  muscles  which  close  the  jawa 
when  the  lower  jaw  is  suddenly  and  involun- 
tarily depressed,  as  by  a  blow  ou  something 
resting  on  the  lower  teeth. 


chlok1 


p.  it 

la 


c1  (ehlngk),  m.    [An  extension,  with  -k,  of' 
ME.  rAise,  <  AS.  risw,  cine,  a  crack,  chine, 
chink :  see  eAim-i ,  it. ]  A  crack ;  a  eleft,  rent,  or 
fissure  of  greater  length  than  breadth;  a  gap: 
as,  the  chink*  of  a  wall. 

Yet  la  this  glimpse  of  this  bright  shlnlm 
hie  throw  this  think-  and  key-hole  of  our 

/  ■•'  I 

Looked  at  In  reference  to  tills  globe,  an 
no  more  than  a  eAtisA  that  opens  In  a  garden  walk  of  a  dry 
day  In  summer,  rleodorr  Parker,  Ten  Sermons. 

chink1  (ehingk),  r.  [Not  found  in  ME.  except 
as  in  chinee:  see  c/n'itAl,  w.,  and  cf.  chinne.  Cf. 
ehint  1,  r. J    L  tolMM  To  crack;  split;  gape. 

DL  tram.  1.  To  cause  to  open  or  part  and 
form  a  fissure;  make  chinks  in. 

The  skin  of  that  great  liody  la  chopped  and  ch  inked  with 
drought  Bp.  Hall,  Seasonable  Scrniottm,  p.  15. 

Here  they  rude  singly  In  a  green  twilight  Mi'nivat  with 
golden  lighta.  Th,  Century,  XXXI,  73. 

3.  To  fill  up  chinks  in:  as,  to  ehink  a  wall  or  a 
pavement. 

Ttie  intervals  between  the  beds  being  raimavrf  with 
stones  of  the  minutest  thinness. 

L.  li.  Jforrwn.  Amer.  Etluiol.,  p.  157. 

3.  To  put  into  a  chink  or  chinks:  as,  to  i 
in  mortar, 
chink-  .ehlngk),  v.  [<  ME.  VAi»»-cm, 
an  imitative  word,  a  var.  of  ctinken,  E.  clink: 
seo  clinl;,  and  cf.  jingle  (practically  =  'chinkle, 
fret  I .  of  ehink-),  tinkle,  etc.]  I.  intrant.  To 
make  a  fine  sharp  sound,  as  that  produced  by 
the  collision  of  small  pieces  of  metal. 

Hiyniyn,  or  c Amaru  wythe  bellya  [var.  dink*  bell),  tin- 
UHo.  Premot,  Parr.,  p.  75. 
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II.  trans.  To  cause  to  emit  a  sharp,  clear 
metallic  sound,  as  by  shaking  coins  together, 
lie  chinb  tiia  pone  and  taken  his  Mat  of  itat«. 

Pope,  Itanciad,  il.  197. 
chink9  (chingk),  n.    [<  chink*,  r.]    1.  A  short, 
sharp,  clear  metallic  sound. 

Half  a  di»xen  grasshopper*  under  a  fern  make  the  field 
ring  with  their  Importunate  cAimA.   fiurt*,  Kev.  In  France. 

The  think  of  Ui.  dropl  halfpenny  no  ■«  console* 
their  foriorn  bereavement.         £am»,  Ikncay  uf  Beggar*. 

3.  Coin:  so  called  from  its  metallic  ring.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

Tilt  keeping  i>f  an  Inn  : 
Where  every  jovial  tinker,  fur  hi.  onint, 
Mar  cry,  Mine  hoat !       /'.  ,'anatns,  New  Inn,  L  L 
chink'1  (chingk),  n.    [Prop,  imitative,  like  the 
equiv.  ji*k,  fine A,  gpink.    Cf .  chink'*.  ]    1.  The 
chaffinch,  Frtngilla  raleb*.    [Prov.  Eng.] — S. 
The  reed-bunting,  Entherisa  »ch«niculu». 
Chink4!  (chingk),  ».  [ Annihilated  fonnof  kink*, 
q.  v.  Cf.  ehin-eongh.}   A  fit,  as  of  coughing  or 
laughing. 

Here  my  lord  and  lady  took  such  a  cMnk  of 
that  It  waa  ...me  tlroo  before  they  could  recover. 

Brwae,  rool  of  Quality,  k  86. 
nia  I  the  rector.]  kind  face  »u  all  agape  with  broad 
■milea,  and  the  boys  around  him  were  In  cAinl*  of  laugh- 
ing.  Mr,.  Oa,m,  t  WordTtx. 

chink-'-*,  n.   [A  Tar.,  perhaps  a  misprint,  of 
s5*Vw*n*nA  *3        o  s^*5ol*?C*&  a^oitm  o*f  c-A^Ws^A 
r»«oA  i 
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chinoline  (kin'o-iin),  n.  [<  NL.  china,  quinine 
(nee  quinine),  +  -of  +  -ine1.]  An  artlflcinl  al- 
kaloid, I  Y,H-N,  which  is  obtained  by  distilling 
quinine  or  cinchonine  with  potash,  or  syntheti- 
cally from  aniline  and  nitrobenzene  by  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid  and  glycerin,    it  u 

a  eolorleua  liquid  with  a  penetrating  ouor,  U  a  powerful 
antieepUc,  and  liaa  been  used  in  medicine  aa  an  antipe- 
rludic  in  Intermittent  fevcra.    Al*o  spelled  quinaiinr- 

Chinook  (ehi-nok'),  n.  [Atner.  In<l.  ]  1.  A  jar- 
gon of  Indian,  French,  and  English  used  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  native  tribes 
in  British  America,  and  now  extensively  em- 
ployed, especially  on  the  northwestern  Pacific 
coast,  not  only  between  the  whites  and  the 
Indians,  but  also  between  the  Indians  of  tribes 
having  different  language*.  It  la  similar  in  char, 
acter  to  "Pidgin  EugUah, "  being  made  of  native  and  for 
eign  word*  gro**ly  corrupted  and  often  fancifully  usexL 
For  example,  the  ChlnooA  name  fur  a  male  "  Indian  "  la 
French  wuray* . 
.  a  ZWiss  man  la  a, 
clouds  are  mock  (English  mukr\ 

word*  in 


chip 

beetles,  of  the  group  Ctrambyci,  characterized 
by  the  rounded  cavities  of  the  front  coxa?,  an 
acutely  triangular  scutel- 
lum,  a  lateral  spine,  but  no 
dorsal  callosities  on  the  tho- 
rax, and  elytra  and  thighs 
spinose  at  the  tip.  The  single 
North  American  apeciea  constitut- 
ing Uda  senua.  C.  riaetiu  (Dmry), 
la  very  variable  In  aiie  and  col- 
or, but  b  usually  browniaii  icray, 
and  U  covered  with  abort  whitish 
gray  hair,  each  « Ing  case  having 
an  oblique  urher  colored  band. 
Sometimes  the  beetle  ia  uultonnly 
brownish  yellow.  It  It  very  abun, 
dant  In  the  eastern  parta  of  the 


ror  example,  use  i 
riiraiA,  from  the  1 
A'oip  George  imh.  i 
ed  States ;  and  cloi 


Knglialiman  ia  a 
on  from  the  lull- 


t'nlted  SUtea,  IU  larva-  I 
In"  Uie  solid  w.n.I  uf  hickory  I 
hroetinU  KntotnnUfi*,  I.  30. 
ChionanthuB  (ki-o-nan'thus),  n.    INI...  <  dr. 
Xiuv,  snow,  +  itOoc,  a  flower.]    A  genus  of  low 
trees  or  shrubs,  of  the  natural  order  (Heacea, 
natives  of  eastern  North  America  and  eastern 
Asia.  The  principal  species  is  C.  Firginica,  the 
•tree  of  the  United  States.  8ee/ri»j»f-rref. 


Pray  you,  will  you  anew  nw  tn  ? 

//.>«f/*S.  V, 


.*tr: 
chink  i 


»,  warn',  will 
Andnrav  that  nut  a  flea  or  a  think  vex  you. 

Futcktr  {and  mwthtr).  Love  a  Pilgrimage,  1.  1, 

chink*  (ching'k»),  n.  [Hind.]  A  suspension- 
bridge  with  a  single  cable,  often  made  of  stout 
grass,  used  in  the  East  Indies.  From  the  cable 
a  moving  seat,  shaped  like  an  ox-yoke,  is  slung 
for  the  passenger. 

chinkapin,  chincapln(ching'ka-pin), n.  [Also 
chinquapin,  and  formerly  chincomen,  chechinqua- 
men  (F.  china /'in,  ckinquapine);  of  Amer.  Ind. 
origin.]  1.  The  dwarf  chestnut  of  the  United 
States,  f'fMtanra  pumila,  a  Bhrub  or  tree,  rang- 
ing from  Pennsylvania  to  Texas,  and  bearing  a 
nut  similar  to  that  of  the  chestnut,  but  smaller 
and  solitary  in  the  bur. 

They  [the  Virgininn*|  have  ,  ,  .  many  goodly  grove,  of 
CAiiscnsri.  treen,  that  have  buaka  like  a  cheatnut,  and  are 
good  meat  either  raw  or  boiled- 
&  Clark,,  Plantation,  of  the  EngUah  in  America  (l«;oX 


2.  [I.  c]  A  name  given  in  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  the  United  States  to  a  warm, 
dry  westerly  or  northerly  wind  which  is  felt  at 
intervals,  especially  on  tne  eastern  slopes  of  the 
mountains.  In  the  winter  and  early  spring  It  causes  a 
Very  rapid  disappearance  of  the  suow.  III.  similar  to  the 
tuehn  uf  Switzerland.  See/ueAn. 

When  we  reached  Spokan  Falls  we  heard  the  line  was 
breached  In  slity  or  eighty  places;  a  rAinook  or  warm 
wind  had  produced  a  thaw,  and  the  floods  had  washed  out 
the  line.  ■'.  ,<»-/.A.-nj,  prairie  Experiences,  p.  110. 

chin-piece  (chin'pes),  n.  Same  as  rAin-(Min<f,  (6). 
chinquapin,  «.    See  chinkapin. 
chinqnia  (chin'kwis),  n.    [Native  name.]  A 
name  of  the  peacock-pheasant  of  the  East 
Indies,  Polynleclron  bicalearatum,  having  two 
spurs  on  each  tarsus,  and  beautiful  ocelli  on  the 
feathers  of  the  back  and  tail.  See  PolupUrlrun. 
chin-scab  (ehln'skab),  «.   A  disease  in  sheep, 
called  by  shepherds  <i<jrf«r». 
chinae  (chins),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  csinsro',  ppr. 
chinmny.    [Appar.  for  'chinch,  <  ME.  'chinehen 
(which  appears  in  chincking-iron  for  chiming- 
iron);  an  assihilated  form  of  chink*,  v.,  2.] 
.V<i«f.,  to  calk  temporarily,  as  the  scams  of  a 
ship,  by  forcing  in  the  oakum  with  a  cb  *1  or 
the  point  of  a  knife. 

The  ends  ami  edges  are  eAinanf  or  tightly  caulked, 
Thtarie,  Naval  Architecture,  f 


frillgf 

Ohlonidld»(ki-^.nid'i-de),  n.  pi. 


(KL...<Chio- 


ip.  is. 

2.  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
the  e*ii..-.*'i/io//Hi.»  chru/Htphulla,  a  tree  or  shrub 

of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  t 'ascude  mountains,  chinsing-lroil  (chin' sing- i'ern),  «.  fEarlic/ 

This  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  oak  than  to  the  chestnut, 
though  Uie  small  nut,  which  is  not  edible  and  dues  not 
mature  till  the  sr<xmd  year.  U  Inclosed  In  a  altnllar  spiny 


3.  The  nut  of  Vattnnea  pnmila. 

I  CA>¥Ai>i//uii»ifju  hoyleil  4  hourta, 
iMUt  anu  lm*l  for  their  ehicfe  men. 
Cupf.  ./"Am  .VmifA,«ork.{eit.  Artier),  p.  M, 
a  taste  something  like  a  chestnut,  and 
i  a  husk  or  ksW,  l>eiug  of  the  same  sort  of  sub- 
stance, but  not  «••  big  as  an  acorn.  They  grow  upon  large 


bushes,  some  al.-jul  as  high  as  the  common  apple  trees  in 
England,  and  either  lu  the  high 


ras  gnund. 
chink-bag  (chingk'bug),  ■, 


m..  or  low  but  always  bar 
ftrerfey.  Virginia,  ii.  •  14. 


A  corrupt  form  of 


Burly  I . 


[Slang.] 

Are  men  like  us  to  be 
And  tee  no  money  down,  sir 
So  let  ill  see  your  rAinives. 

Sir  H.  7'nydrr,  Ph.  van  Arterrlde.  II.,  111.  1. 

chillking(ching'king),  n.  rVerlxal  n.  of  chink*, 
r7]  lTxhe  process  of  filling  the  interstices 
between  the  logs  of  log  houses  preparatory  to 
plastering  them  over  with  clay.  The  double 
process  is  known  as  chinking  and  daubing. —  2. 
The  material  used  for  filling  chinks. 

The  Interstice,  of  the  log  wail  were  "chinked."  the 
being  large  chips  and  small  slab*  .  .  .  and  the 
ellow  clay.     Cariton.  the  New  Purchaae,  I.  111. 

[<  cAisi.1  +  -*/•.]  Full 
;  opening  in  clefts 

r  thou  the  rAinrp  hives  with  clay. 

/>ryifen,  IT.  of  Virgil  s  lleorgics,  iv.  113. 

(ehind),  a.    [<  chtn  +  -erP.]  Having  a 
i  of  the  kind  specified :  as,  doiible-cAmncv'. 
Like  a  faire  yong  prince. 
First  downe  cAmise./.   ckafwtan,  Iliad,  xxlv.  NT, 

chinoidine  (ki-noi'din),  ».  [<  NL.  china,  var.  of 
quina  (see  quinine),  +  -oiif  +  -isc'-t.]  An  amor- 
phous dark-brown  brittle  substance,  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  quinine  by  precipitating 
the  brown  mother-liquors  with  ammonia,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  remaining  atuoriihous 
It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 


|K 

ckinehing-iron,  ME.  chyurki/ngf-ifron ;  <  'chinch, 
ing,  chin/ting,  verbal  n.  of  "rAincn,  chin/tc,  + 
iron.]  An  edged  tool  or  chisel  used  to  chinse 
the  seams  of  a  vessel. 
Chin-strap  (ehin'strap),  n.  In  «»/<?/.  ry,  a  strap 
connecting  the  throat-strap  and  nose-band  of 
a  halter.  E.  Jf.  Knight. 
chintt,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  cAi'mL-i. 
chintz1,  chints  (chints),  «.  [Formerly  also 
cAisf,  <  llind.  chhint,  chintz,  also  cAAif  =  Beng. 
cAAif,  chintz,  a  spot  (cerebral  f),  >  D.  sits,  G. 
rite,  chintz ;  ct  Hind,  ckitra,  spotted,  also 
chintz,  <  Skt.cAifra,  spotted,  variegated,  bright, 
<  chit,  perceive,  look  at.  Cf.  cAc f«A.]  Cot- 
ton cloth  printed  with  flowers  or  other  patterns 
in  difTerent  colors,  and  now  generally  glazed. 
It*  production  was  formerly  confined  to  the  Last  Indl«. 
but  il  Is  now  largely  manufactured  In  Europe,  es|x-cially 
in  Ureal  Britain,  where  the  glau-d  kind  Is  also  frei|Uently 
called  furniture-print,  from  IU  extensive  use  In  covering 
furniture,  etc. 

Let  a  charming  chintt  and  Hrusaels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  llnilw,  and  shade  uiv  lifeless  face. 

I'u)t.  Moral  Ess*)s,  I.  148. 
ChlntS  braid,  a  cott<m  galloon  print.  .!  with  a  small  pat- 
tern lu  color*.  Chintz  Style.  Same  aa  ooi,/,/rr  jryfo 
I  which  see,  under  tnadder\ 

chintz3  (chints),  n.    A  corruption  of  cAi'stAH. 
chin-whelk,  chin-welk  (chin'liwelk.  -welk),  n. 
Seme  as  syc«W*. 

Chiococca  (ki-o-kok'H),  n.  [KL.,  prop.  >CMo> 
iiorocni  (a  translation  of  E.  mvxbcrry,  q.  v.),  < 
Ur.  riaw,  snow  (see  chimera).  +  *i*xof,  a  berry; 
in  allusion  to  the  white  color  of  the  berries".] 
A  genus  of  tropical  plants,  natural  order  llubia- 
crtr,  consisting  of  small,  often  climbing  hhnilis, 
natives  of  America,  with  funnel-shaped  yellow- 
ish flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  white  berry  with  two  scrds. 
The  jdauts  possess  purgative  and  emetic  properties,  and 
the  r.«d  of  <'.  rarrHHMo,  known  as  ciAinca-roof,  has  l«stn 
of  repute  as  .i  diuretic, 
chiolite  (ki'i>-lit),  it.  [<  Or.  n6r,  srow.  +  riOoc, 
stone.  ]  A  rare  lliiorid  of  aluminium  and  sodium, 
occurring  in  snow-white  tetragonal  crystals 
near  Minsk,  in  tho,  government  of  Ufa, 
Chion  (ki'on),  n.  [NL.,  <  (Jr.  jpim, 
hicmat,  etc.]    A  genus  of 


nit  ( Chionid-)  +  -Mrt-.l  A  remarkable  family  of 
wading  birds,  related  both  to  the  plovers  and 
to  the  gulls,  in  some  respect*  near  the  oyster- 
catchers,  and  in  some  systems  ranged  with  the 
lark-plovers,  Thinocoridee,  in  a  superfamily  f  'Ai- 
onoi/lar;  the  sheathbills.  See  thcuthbiU. 
ChioninsB  (ki-o-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chionu 
+  -fn<r.]  The  onlv  subfamily  of  the  Chimidi- 
dee.    G.  R.  Gray,  iSil. 

Chionis  (Id-o'nls),  n.  [NL.  (J.  K,  Forster. 
1788),  <  dr.  x^v,  snow.]  The  typical  genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  Chionidida.  c.  alia  inhabiu 
the  Falklands  and  some  other  antarctic  islands,  is  snow- 
white  in  color,  and  aa  large  as  a  small  chicken.  C.  minor 
Is  a  smaller  and  perfectly  distinct  specie*  Inhabiting  Ker- 
t  in  |.  ii  Island  In  the  Indian  oceaiL  The  term  is  synouy. 
moll*  with  I'nirmnhsl  and  CofeurAdn<;iAuf.   See  thrall. '..,'(. 

Ohionoides  fki^-noi'df-e),  n.  pi.  TNL.,  <  '  hi- 
onis  +  "!</<(/.]  A  su)M>rfani)lv  of  binls,  in 
which  the  Thinocoridtt  are  included  with  the 
( kionididtr. 

chionomorph  (ki-on'$-m6rf),  a.  One  of  the 

fkionomurphtr ;  a  shesthbill. 
Ohionomorphee  (kl-6-n^-ni6r'f«).  «.  «>/.  [NL. 

(Cones  and  Kidder,  1H"6),  <  Vhioni*  +  Gr.  nop. 

f>ir,  form.]    The  sheathbills,  or  Chionidida,  aa 

a  superfamily  of  birds. 

chionomorpnic  (ki-o-no-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Chio- 
Homurpha  +  sr.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Ckionomorjtka. 

chip'  (chip),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  chipped,  ppr. 
chipping.  [<  ME.  chip/ten,  chyppen,  cut  Into 
small  pieces  (not  in  AS.)  (=  I),  kipuen,  pick 
out,  hatch,  MI>.  strike,  knock,  cut  (>  rt.  kipjtrn, 
clip  money  ),  .=  MIJ).  kippen,  hatch  out,  =  OSw. 
I.iy/m,  chop),  derived  with  peg.  vowel-change 
from  cAowl ;  but  the  forms  ami  senses  arc  part  ly 
inixed  with  those  of  other  verbs:  sec  rA«/»i  anil 
cAi^t,  m.]  I,  frnn«.  1. 
or  chins;  diminish  on 
a  little  at  u  time  or  in" 
away.    See  chipping. 

CAyjipf  the  brevsl  at  one*,  for  our  geatee  1*  come. 

gnutol  In  ftflfwv.  flot*  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  II-  71. 


To  cut  into  small  pieces 


2.  In  poJter,  faro,  and  other  games  at  cards,  to 
bet;  lay  a  wager:  as,  to  chip  five  dollars  (that 
is,  to  stake  chips  representing  five  dollars). 

II.  intran*.  1.  To  break  or  fly  off  in  small 
pieces,  as  the  glazing  in  pottery.— 2.  In  poker, 
to  bet  a  chip:  as,  I  cA.p.—  8*.  To  carp;  gibe; 

l  weren  never  an  wyce 


Aa  now  lo  chyppt  at  wnrdya  of 

MS.  Cnntali.  Ff.  ii.  SB,  foL  S3.  (/faOisrWI.) 

TO  Chip  Id,  to  put  In  chips,  as  Into  the  pool  In  gambling ; 

hence,  lo  cuntrilwtc  ;  supply  one  s  share  or  part :  aa,  Ihry 
all  thi)<frd  in  b>  buy  It.    |  (*lang  | 

Chipl  (chip),  n.  [<  ME.  rAi>.  chippe,  chyppe,  a 
chip  (AS.  ry;i,  enpp,  a  stock,  post  (L.  *ttpe»), 
occurring  in  glosses,  is  a  different  word,  <  L. 
cippu* :  see  ci)>pun) ;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  small 
fragment  of  wood,  stone,  or  other  substance, 
separated  from  a  body  hy  a  blow  of  an  instru- 
ment, particularly  a  cutting  instrument,  as  an 
ax,  an  adz,  or  a  chisel. 

Full  otic  lie  lieavth  up  *>  high*. 
Tat  cAiffpf*  fallen  in  his  eye. 

(rioter,  iVinf,  Amant.,  1. 10s. 

2.  Wood,  coarse  straw,  palm-leaves,  or  similar 
material  split  into  thin  slips  and  made  by  i 
iiif;  into  hats  and  * 
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chip 

8.  Anything  dried  up  and  deprived  of  strength 
and  character. 


He  was 


.  ■  a  eAi'p,  weak,  water-gruel,  a  tame  rabbit. 
Caiman  the  j'oMisoer,  poor  (lentletuan,  Ml.  1. 


Specifically —  4.  The  dried  dung  of  the  Amcri- 

" — 5.  Xaut,, 


to 


can  bison ;  a  buffalo-chip.  [Colloq.1 
the  quadrant-ahaped  piece  of  wood 
the  end  of  the  log-line.   See  log. 

Had  It  not  hrcn  (or  the  sea  from  aft  which  writ  I  lie  cAip 
home,  and  threw  her  cootinoally  off  hrr  course,  the  lug 
would  ha  Ye  alwiwn  her  to  have  tniea  going  somewhat  faster. 

it  a.  Dana,  Jr..  Before  like  Mart,  p.  80s. 

6.  One  of  the  small  disks  or  counters  used  in 
poker  and  tome  other  games  at  cards,  usually 
of  ivory  or  bone,  marked  to  represent  various 
sums  of  money. — 7.  A  carpenter:  commonly 
in  the  plural.  [Xaut.  slang.] — 8.  A  small 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  ivory  used  in  rough-tun- 
ing a  piano.— a  chip  of  toe  old  block,  a  familiar 
phrase  applied  U>  a  child  or  an  adult  who,  either  In  person 
or  In  ditpotlUoii  aud  character.  resembles  bin  father. 

"  Yoa,  rea.  Chaffer ;  Jonas  1*  n  chin  ft/  the  old  bloeJt. 
It  »  a  serv  old  block  now.  Chaffer,'  sskl  the  old  man. 

Dtdbnw,  Martin  Ctuutxlewil,  xrUL 

chip-  (chip),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chipped,  ppr. 
chipping.  [Imitative;  of.  cAevp,  and  see  cAip2, 
».,  chip-bird,  chipper*,  e.,  chipmunk,  etc.]  To 
otter  a  short,  dry,  crisp  sound,  as  a  bird  or  a  bat ; 
cheep; chirp.— Cbipplagspaircnr.  rVen«rrof«».». 

chip2  (chip),  n.  [<  rtipVO  The  cry  of  the  bat. 

chip-ax  (ehtp'aks),  n.  A  small  ax  used  to  chip 
a  block  or  timber  to  nearly  the  shape  to  which 
it  is  to  be  dressed. 

chip-bird  (chlp'berd),  a.  A  popular  name  of 
the  SpizeMi  roeialui  or  domeitKti,  a  small  frin- 
gilline  bird  of  North  America,  very  common  and 
familiar  in  most  part*  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  about  o  inches  Ions,  has  a  reddish  cap,  streaked  hack, 
aii' I  pialo  grayish  under  parts:  builds  a  neat  hair  lined 
neat  in  hushes,  and  lara  greenish  eggs  with  dark  spot* 
Also  called  hair -bint ,  chipyimj-binl,  chipping  rporrsr, 
and  chippy. 

chip-breaker  (chip'bra'ker),  n.  1.  A  metal 
plate  placed  at  the  front  of  the  bit  of  a 
carpenters'  plane,  to  bend  up  the  chip  and 
prevent  the  splitting  of  the  board.— 2.  In  a 
matching-machine,  a  piece  fastened  to  the  side 
cutter-head  frame,  to  break  off  the  chips  and 
thus  prevent  the  edge  of  the  board  from  split* 
ting. 

chip-chop1  (chip'chop),  a.    [Reduplication  of 

The  sweet  Italian  ami  the  chip-chop  Dutch. 

John  Taylor. 

chip-chop2  (chip'chop),  a.    [Imitative  of  the 
bird's  note;  cf.  chip*,  cheep,  and  chiff-chaff.]  A 
name  of  the  chiff-chaff.  Montagu, 
chipmonk,  n.    Same  as  chipmunk. 
chipmunk,  chipmuck  (chip'mungk,  -rank),  ». 
[Also  written 
chipmuk;  said 
to  be  of  Am  it. 
Ind.  origin,  and 
appar.  oris, 
imitative.  Cf. 
chip*,  etc.]  A 
name    of  the 
hackeo  or  chip- 
ping squirrel  of 
the  United 
Ante 
and  of 
species 
genua, 
(which  see 

small  striped  species,  about  t 
inches ;  it  la  reddish  brown  I 
two  white  stripes  aud  four  bl 
abundant  in  eastern  North  A 
nectfng  link  between  the  art 
the  eround-»|Ulrrrlii  or  spcniiophlle* 

WX^or-thalw^h^ 

Vs 


hip'ing-chix'el),  a.  The 
the  operation  of  chipping ; 


other 
of  the 
Tamiit* 


Chipmunk  { ra*w 


Tli 


■  common  chipmunk  it  a 
nches  loi«,  with  the  tall  4 
the  upper  parts,  and  has 
k  ones  on  the  aide*.    It  It 

.1  hjull 


i  chips  or 


ha ne  tare  pantry  Imynrs,  rwie  knyfn  to  aq 
loues,  an  other  to  tie  a  chvpperc 

BabeeeBoAfr  E.T.8.XP. 


square 


I  (ehip'er),  r.  i.  [E.  dial.,  freq.  of  chip*, 
q.  v.]    To  chip;  chirp;  chirrup. 
chipper11  (chip  *r).  a.    [Assibilated  form  of  E. 

'  Ao- 


diaH  kipper,  lively,  brisk:  see  kipper-.] 
tive;  cheerful;  lively;  brisk;  pert.  [Colloq., 
U.  &]  « 

He  turned  up  at  last  all  nJtv,  ,  and  chipper  as  a  skunk- 
MackMnl.  U.  H.  Stone,  oldtown,  p.  .17. 

nff)>  *•  MR  chipping*;  ver- 
1 .  The  act  of  cutti  ug  or  knock- 
ing off  in  smalt  pieces.  It  Is  an  operation  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  with  cast-iron  when  It  is  taken  from  the 
mold.  In  order  to  remore  the  dark  rind  or  outaide  crust, 
which  Is  harder  than  the  rest  and  would  destroy  the  ale. 
The  operation  is  performed  with  the  chippUlg-chiseL 


Chipping  {chip'ifi 
rml  nTof  f-Aipf.l 
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2.  The  flying  or  breaking  off  in  small  pieces 
of  the  edges  of  pottery  and  porcelain . —  3.  A 
chip ;  a  piece  cut  off  or  separated  by  a  cutting 
or  engraving  instrument  or  by  a  blow ;  a  frag- 
ment. 

They  dung  their  land  with  the  eMppinctt  of  a  anrt  of  soft 
stone.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

chipping-bird  (chip'lng-berd),  n.  Same  as  ehip- 

chipping-chiBel  (chi] 

chisel  employed  in 

a  cold-chisel  having  a  face  somewhat  convex, 
and  an  angle  of  about  80°.   See  chipping,  1. 

chipping-machina  (ehip'lng-ma-sheV).  »•  A 
plauiitg-machine  used  for  cutting  dyewoods 
into  chips.   E.  H.  Knight. 

chipping  piece  (chip'lng-pes),  a.  In  founding : 
(a)  An  elevated  cast  or  forged  surface,  afford- 
ing surplus  metal  for  reduction  by  the  tools. 
lb)  The  projecting  pleco  of  iron  cast  on  the 
face  of  a  piece  of  Iron  framing,  when  intended 
to  be  rested  against  another  piece. 

chipping  sparrow  (chip'lng  spar'o),  ».  8ame 
as  i'»i;i-7nrr(. 

chipping  squirrel  (chip' iug  skwurM),  n.  Same 
as  chipmunk. 

chlpplng-up  <cbip'fng-up'),  n.  The  process  of 
rough-tuning  a  piauo  with  a  chip. 

chippy*  (chip'i),  a.  [<  ehipl  +  -yi.]  Abound- 
ing In  chips;  produced  by  chips. 

Here  nay  chilled  veins  are  wanned  by  chippy  fires. 

Savage,  The  W  anderer,  I. 

chippy* (chip'i), pl.t*fp/*w(.lt).  r<caip9  + 
dim.  -y .  ]  1 .  A  familiar  name  of  the  chip-bird. — 
2.  A  female  gamin;  a  young  prostitute.  [Slang.] 

chir  (cher),  n.  [E.Ind.]  The  Pinut  longifolia,  a 
large  pine-tree  of  the  northwestern  Himalayas. 

Tho  chir,  or  thrvs-lsaTsd  Himalayan  pine. 

ftoyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  1H.. 

chir-.    See  cAtro-. 

chira  (chC'ra),  n.   Same  as  chiru. 

Ohlracanthns  (kS-ra-kan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
I the  hand,  +  d*mOa,  a  thorn.]  1.  A  genus 
of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  of  the  Devonian  or  Old 
Red  Sandstone  formation,  covered  with  small 
brightly  enameled  scales,  and  having  all  its 
fins  armed  with  defensive  spines.  It  abounds 
at  Gamrie,  in  Banffshire,  Scotland,  and  other 
localities  in  Great  Britain. —  2.  A  genus  of  ne- 
matoid  worms  or  threadworms,  entirely  cov 
ered  with  spines.  ('.  hitpidum  is  an  oxai 
Also  Cheiracanthut. 

chiragon  (ki'ra-gon),  a.  [<  Or.  x'fa  the  hand, 
+  iyut;  ppr.  of  iyttv,  lead,  drive :  see  act,  «.] 
A  writing-machine  for  the  Wind;  acccograph. 
K.  H.  Knight. 

chlragra  (ki-rag'r|  or  ki'rn-grH).  n.  [<  L.  cht- 
ragra,  <  Gr.  x"PalPai  <  X"P<  tae  hand,  +  iypa, 
seizure.   Cf.  podatira.]   Gout  in  the  hand. 

chiragric,  chiragxical  (kl-rag'rik,  -ri-kal),  a. 
[<  L.  cAirajirrica*,  <  dr.  *^HfM)v«*6f,  <  x"Pa)Paf 
chirugra.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  gout  in 
the  hand ;  of  the  nature  of  chiragra. 

Ohiranthodendrea  (kl-ran-thy-den'dre-e),  n. 

pt.   [NL..  <  C*.>OI.IA0«/r1Klroa  «  Or.  ^r,o,  - 

+  htHoc,  flower,  +  drvcVim •,  tree)  +  -rtr.]  An 
of  polypetaloua  dicotyledonous  plants,  some- 
what anomalous  in  its  characters,  and  inter- 
mediate between  tho  guttiferal  and  malval 
groups  of  orders.  It  includes  two  monotypic 
genera,  Frrmontia,  of  California,  and  Chiran- 
thmlrndrxm,  the  hand-flower  tree  of  Mexico. 

chiravari  {ehir-a-var'i).  n.    Bee  eharirari. 

chirchet,  «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  church. 

Ohirella  (ki-rel'jll,  n.  [Nl,.,  <  Gr.  X'V*  the 
hand.]  The  tvpical  genus  of  Vhircllida.  Lcn- 
ctmfcld. 

OhlrelUda  (kl-rel'Me),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  ChirrUa 
4-  -idtr.]  A  family  of  sponges,  named  by  Len- 
denfeld  from  the  genus  Chirella  :  same  as  Sj/i- 
rantrellidai  of  Ridley  and  Dvndy. 

chlretta  (chi-ret'|),  n.  [Hind,  chirdetd,  chiraita, 
a  Btiecies  of  gentian,  and  tho  bitter  derived  from 
it.]  An  East  Indian  bitter  derived 
dried  stems  of  Ophelia  t'hirata,  a 
plant  from  the  north  of  India,  it  la  irryali 
its  properties  to  gentian,  and  l>  lined  medicinally  for  aim- 
liar  purpose*,  espw  lally  in  India,  where  It  la  much  valued. 
Nc»eral  other  •peclea  ol  OpkttUt  ami  allied  genera  are 
known  In  India  by  the  *am«  nan»  and  bare  the  asm. 
virtue*. 

chirid  Ikl'rid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  r»frfd<r. 

Chirid«(ki'ri^ie),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  (  hirun  +  .i<f/r.] 
A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  exempli- 
fied by  the  genua  f  Airus,  to  which  different 
limits  have  been  assigned  by  ichthyologists,  in 


pic 


fllUs  system  it  Includes  those  CafroirfM  which  hare  the 
dorsal  elongated,  consisting  of  nearly  equal  acanthupter. 
out  and  arthrupterou*  portions,  a  long  anal  (about  equal 
to  the  arthroptcroas  dorsal X  well  derfloped  tnu 
trals,  compressed  head,  IsU  " 
*»t«nlve.llnit  with  the  mei 
an  antrondform  compressed  body,  aud  a  i 
her  of  vertebral. 

Chiridota  (kl-ri-do'tS),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
t'hirodola.    Wicgmann,  1836. 

chiriet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  rArrryl. 

chirimoya,  n.   Same  as  cherimover. 

ChiriniB  (ki-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chiru* + 
-mtr.  ]  A  subfamily  of  Cnirida,  typified  by  tho 
genus  Chirutt,  with  the  anal  spines  obsolete  or 
reduced  to  one,  the  head  blunt  forward,  and 
the  preopercle  entire. 

chirklt  (cherk),  r.  i.  [<  ME.  cArri«i  (in  the 
second  sense  with  a  var.  chirpen,  >  mod.  E. 
cAirpt),  appar.  regarded  asdirectlv  imitative(= 
O.  dial,  tirken,  tehirken,  chirp),  hut  in  form  a 
variant  of  charken  (cherken,  chorken,  E.  dial. 
cAarlfc),  creak,  <  AS.  ceardan,  creak,  crack,  me- 
tathesis of  craeian,  >  E.  crack :  see  cAart1, 
crack,  and  cf .  eWrpl,  chirm,  chirr.}  If.  To  creak ; 
shriek:  groan. 

Al  f  ul  of  ehirkym  wai  that  sory  place. 

CAaueer,  Knlght'i  Tale  (ed.  attest),  1.  Ills. 

S.  To  make  a  noise,  as  a  bird;  chirp. 
And  Mate  hire  awete  and  Mrktth  |rar.  cAirtefA)  as  a 
•parwe.  CAmeer,  Bnmmoner's  Tale,  1.  BS. 

Also  spelled  cherk. 
chirk2  (cherk),  r.  i.    [Origin  uncertain;  per- 
haps a  var.  of  chirp;  cf.  cAtrtl,  e.   Cf.  chirp*.] 
To  be  or  become  cheerful.  [Colloq.,  New  Eng.] 
—To  chirk  up,  to  cheer  up. 

chirk2  (cherk),  a.   Lively;  cheerful;  pert;  in 
good  spirits.    [Colloq.,  New  Eng.] 
^  she  was  just  as  chirk  and  chipper  ss  sjsren.  a-wearln' 

//.  h.  Stalre,  Oldtown,  p.  34. 

chirm  (cherm),  r.  [Also  charm  (see  cAarm2), 
formerly  written  cAcrm,  cAurm,  <  ME.  chirmen, 

<  AS.  cirmnn,  eyrman  (=  MD.  MLG.  kcrnti », 
karmtm),  cry  out,  shout,  make  a  loud  noise ;  cf. 
firm,  eurm.  clamor,  noise.  See  cAarm*,  und 
cf.  ciirgi,  cAirpi,  and  cAirr.]  L  infroa*.  1.  To 
chirp  as  a  bird. 

The  bird  cAirrss  as  it  is  whittled  to. 

ir,...W;.Ae,  Kr.  and  Kng.  Urammar  (162.1),  p.  ica. 
Now  listening  to  the  cAtrmi'no  of  the  birds. 

W.  W.  Story.  He  and  She.  p  1. 

8.  To  emit  a  mournful  sound,  as  birds  collected 
together  before  a  storm. 

II.  tranti.  To  utter  as  with  a  chirp, 
chirm  (cherm),  a.    [Also  charm,  formerly  writ- 
ten cAcrm,  rAwrm,  <  ME.  chirm,  charm,  <  AS. 
firm,  eyrm,  clamor,  noise:  see  the  verb.]  It. 
Clamor;  confused  noise. 
The  eAurm*  of  a  thonaand  taunt*  and  reproaches. 

fiooun,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  1S6, 

2.  Specifically,  the  mournful  sound  emitted  be- 
fore a  storm  by  birds  collected  together, 
chiro.  cheiro-.  [L.,  NL.,  etc..  cAiro-,  before  a 
vowel  rAir-,  NL.  sometimes  less  prop,  chriro-.  < 
Gr.  xtf0mi  before  a  vowel  rno-,  combining  form 
of  x'lfi  =  OL.  Air,  the  hand.]  An  element  in 
some  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  •baml,' 
'the  hand.' 

Chirocentrt  (ki-r6-«en'tri),  n.  pi  [NL.,  pi.  of 
('Airoceafr**.]  A  group  of  malacopterygian 
fishes:  same  as  ChirocrmtritUc. 

chlrocentarld  (ki-rf-sen'trid),  a 
family  I'hiroeentrida'. 

Chirocentrida  (Id-r^^en'tri-d*), 

<  Chiroeentru*  +  -ida-.]     A  fat  ' 
terygian  fishem  typifletl  by  the 

tru».    The  body  Is  covered  with  thin  deciduous  seal.* : 

laries^n^any? "anJ^y  ,rhetamaTm.rie»'  la^'elmSf™"th 
Linen  helmt  llnnly  united  by  liutsposIUon) :  the  openrular 
apparatus  I.  iiptet.  :  \\  ■■  di.t-al  !l'i  l»l..|.g.to  the  es-e 

ds]  portion  of  tlie  vertebral  coluiun ;  the  Intestine  la  short, 
the  nineoua  membrane  forming  a  spiral  fold ;  and  there 
are  no  pyloric  appendage*.    Also  CAmsirrUrt 

Ohirocentroaon  (kJ-ro-sen'tro-don),  n.  [NL.] 
A  genus  of  fishes  founded  by  GUnther  in  1868. 

chirocentrold  (ki-rd-sen'troid),  a.  and  a.  [< 
CAirott-nfrm  +  -oit).]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  Chirocrntrida. 
II.  n.  A  ehirocentrid. 

Ohirocentroidei  (ki-ro-sen-troi'de-i),  a.  pi. 
[NL.  (Bleeker,  1859),  <  CAiroernrnw  +  -mdci.) 
In  Bleeker's  system,  a  family  of  the  herring  or- 
der, associated  with  two  others  in  a  tribe  called 
I'ncHdoctupcini :  same  as  Chirocrntrida: 

Ohirocentrua  (ki-ro-sen'trus),  ».  [NL..  <  Gr. 
Xti,'-  hand,  +  uvrpov,  spine,  center.]  A  genus 
of  Ashes,  tvpical  of  the  family  Cliirncrntnrlcr. 
It  Is  so  names  from  s  lanceolate  process  of  the  pectoral 
Bn.    f.  deruo,  the  only  species  known,  la  a  large  ber- 


A  fish  of  the 

.  pL  [NL.. 
of  malacop- 
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chiropl*** 


HiM-liko  Ash  ««uirtng  in  the  Indian  ocean  awl  eastward  chlrographlst  fki-rog'ro-nst ).  n.  [<  rhirographu  the  rnamrrifP.   The dental  form"'*  " '!"''*»».  1  mnlne, 

to  J»i>ane*s  w.i.n.  +   •*.  ,  *some  us  rA.i-o.jmuAer,  2.  and  s  molars  in  nch  half  j»»  •'  j** ['<"<•'  In  each 

OhirOCephalUfl  (^r^f's-lus)  n.    [NL,<Gr.       ut  u„  .A.^rap*^  N-hoW  hu  p.lm  UIwr-dllN-tal.****.^ 
Arr->,  bund,  +  «*a>?,  head.]    Sumo  as  /iron- 

Obirocolua  (M-rok'o-lus),  h.  [NL  (Wagler),  < 
Gr.  x"P>  hand,  +  mw^c,  docked,  curtal.l  A  ge- 
nus of  Brazilian  lizards,  having  the  hind  feet 
5-toed,  and  the  fore  feet  4-tocd  with  a  rudinicn- 


ib.  C.  imttntalus  to  an  example.  It  is  synony-    arafta  =  1 


tary  thumb, 

tnoiu  with  //( 
Triidat.  tbufljch 

Cbirodota  (ki-rod'6-t*).  «.  [NL  (EschBeholtz, 
1S2SJ).]  A  genus  of  apuounionous  or  apodous 
holotburians,  of  the  family  Synaptida,  having 


3  molars  In  each  hall  jaw 
halt  upper  and  2  premolars  In  «'»< 

uim,  Tope.  ChiromyidtB  (kl-r^-mi'i-<le),  »• 
chirosraphosophlc  (ki-rf  graf-^of'ik),  «.   t<  ™J^LibL*  fi^L°L!f  i 
Gr.  xr'P*''ipa9ori  handwriting  (nee  chirograph), 
+  rmiif ,  wise,  +  -ic.]  An  export  in  chirography  ; 
a  judge  of  hand  writing,  hingntcy.  [Hare.] 
chirography  (kl-rr^'ra-fi),  ».    [=  Hp.  quiru- 


g.  chtrographia,  <  Gr. 
<J>o)was>oc,  handwriting, 
see  chirograph.]  1.  The  art  of  writ- 
ing; handwriting. — 2.  A  particular  or  indi- 
vidual style  of  handwriting.— 3.  The  art  of  toll- 
ing fortunes  by  examining  the  hand. 


the  skin  studded  with  rows  of  small  tubercles  ChlTOgyninast  (ki-ry-jlra  nast).  n.  [=r 


bearing  calcareous  wheel-shaped  bodies. 
violtict  <t  is  an  example.    Also  Chiridota. 
chirogale  (kl'iv-gal),  n.  An  animal  of  the  | 
Chirogalcus. 

Chirogaleus  (ki 

Bel,  yaMOf, 


C.  gymnast*,  <  Gr.  x"l>,  hand,  +  Mumarff,  a  gym- 
nast.] Any  mechanical  apparatus  forstrongth- 
ening  the  muscles  of  (he  hand  for  pianoforte- 
or  organ-playing;  especially,  a  set  of  rings  at- 
tached bv  springs  to  a  cross-bar. 
chiroid  (ki'roid),  a.  and  it.  [<  Chinu  +  -oUI.] 
I.  a.  Resembling  or  related  to  the  genus  Chi- 
rm; belonging  to  the  family  Chirida: 

II,  ».  A  member  of  the  genus  Chinm  or  fam- 
ily Chiridtr. 

Cliirolopla  (ki-rol'e-pis),  «.  [NL.  (Agassi*, 
183H),  \  Gr.  x'<Pi  hanu,  +  /-rxiV,  a  scale.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  of  the  Devonian 
or  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation,  with  minute 
scales  and  greatlv  developed  pectoral  and  ven- 
tral fins,  generally  referred  to  the  family  Pa- 


undcrj.. 
'  fNL,<CA.- 
lemorojd  quad- 
rupeds or  Prmtimia>,  represented  by  the  genus 
ChiroMj/n :  in  current  usage,  but  a  synonym  of 
Daubcnloniula'  (which  see).  Also  L'hiromftia, 
fhiromydida:  Cheiromyida: 
Chiromylnl  (Iri'ro-nii-i'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chi- 
nM)y*-r  -int.]  A  group  of  lemuroid  quadru- 
peds, corresponding  to  the  family  Chiromyidce. 
Cbiromys  (kl'i^-tnla),  «.  [NL.  (Cuvier.  1»00), 
<  Gr.  xr'l'r  hand,  +  /nf  =  E.  iwotwc.]  The 
typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Chiro- 
myidtr,  containing  The  aye-aye  (which  see).  It 
is  the  current  name  of  the  genus,  but  is  a  syno- 
nym of  tho  prior  Iiaubcn  tonia.  Also  Chdromyi. 
Cbironecte«(ki-ro-nek'tez),  ».  [NU.,<Gr.  x'<P, 
hand,  +  yi/vrvc,  a'swimmer,  <  r>'ix<'*j  swim.]  1. 
A  genus  of  marsupial  mammals,  of  the  family 
Duklphyula;  containing  the  yapok  or  water- 
opossum  of  South  America,  C.  rariegatun  or  C. 
yapok.  llligcr,  1811.— 2.  A  genus  of  pedicn- 
late  fishes:  samo  as  Antenuaniut.  Cuvier,  1817. 
Also  Chcironcetes. 

Chironectidai  (k5-n}-nek'ti-de); ».  pJ.  [NL.,  < 
ChiroHcctct,  2,  +  -i«Vr.  ]  A  family  of  pediculata 
fisheB,  typified  by  the  genus  t'Airoiifctes :  sy- 
nonymous with  Antennartida.  Swaituon,  1839. 
chironomer  (ki-ron'cy-mfrr),  n.  [<  chironumy  + 
-ert.]  A  teacher  of  chironomy  or  gesticula- 
tion. 


^ta^i' [NL.]  Same  as  chlronomlc .(kl4»™'i«U  [<<* 


including  the  small  species 


IX  mtUHs  the  brown  ^^^oaS^Tki^m^-k")!' »."^<  li' 


chirology. 

chirological  (ki-ro-loj'i-kal),  a. 
ehirology. 

chlrologist {kJ-rol'o-jist),  n.  [< ehirology  +  -«f.] 
One  who  communicates  thoughts  by  signs  made 
with  the  hands  and  fingers, 
ehirology  (ki-rol'o-ji),  ».  [=  F.  chirologie  = 
Hp.  qutrologia  =  I'g.  chirologia,  <  NL.  cAiroto- 
yia,<Gr.  nip,  hand,  +  -?j>) io,  <  Mytiv,  speak:  see 
-otooy.]  The  art  or  practice  of  using  the  manual 
alphabet — that  is,  of  communicating  thoughts 
br  signs  made  with  the  hands  and  fingers,  as 

Also  chirologia. 


Pertaining  to 


■ic.  ]  Relating  to  chironomy  or  tho  art  of  get 
ticulation. 

Chironomidse  (ki-ro-nom'i-dfi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chironomit*  +  -«/«•."]  A  family  of  nemooerous 
dipterous  inseeta,  typified  by  the  genus  Chiro- 
noilituf.  They  rvatmMo  grtata,  and  the  group  la  aometlmea 
called  Culicifcmu*.  The  lanros  lire  in  vater.  moiat  earln, 
and  rotten  w<mk1.  and  liare  four  tn*rbeal  v**»ki«i  aud  a  cir- 
clet of  aaal  aeue.  There  are  many  irmera  and  about  oDO 
■ptfllftti  They  have  no  ocelli ;  the  antenna*  are  pliimnae, 
«%|ie<lally  In  the  raalea ;  there  la  no  tramverae  thoracic 
witure ;  and  the  oostal  vein  ends  near  the  tip  of  the  wtng. 
They  greatly  resemble  moaqultoos,  but  aa  a  rale  do  not 
bite.  They  may  be  obaerved  tn  early  aprlng  in  ■warma 
i»ften  of  immenae  eitetlt. 


mouse-lemur  of  Madagascar, 
Cbirogidas  (kl-roj'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  CArrox 
(Chirog-)  +  -idVr.]  A  family  of  extinct  mar- 
supial animals,  typified  by  the  genu*  Chirox. 
They  were  of  unall  alio,  and  had  In  the  upper  law  on  each 
aide  about  S  u,uailrltub«rculats  or  trituberculat*  premo- 
lars and  2  molara  with  many  tuberclea  In  two  or  three 
imperfect  longitudinal  rows.  Only  one  ipvelca  haa  hecn 
deacrlbed.  fMm  the  lateat  CreUceoua  or  Puerco  licda  of 
New  Mexico. 

Chirognomlc  Cki-rog-nom'ik),  a.  [<  ehiroqnomy 
+  -ic.  ]   Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  chirog- 


paxia,  hand-lalwr  (lit. "hand-fighting),  <  X"P"- 
uoror,  fighting  with  the  hand,  <  X"P,  hand,  ■ 
uaxn,  light.]  A  hand-to-hand  fight.  Oamlcn. 
[Rare.] 

chiromancer  (k1'ro-man-s6r), ».  [<  chiromancy 
+  -crt.]  One  who  attempts  to  foretell  future 
eveuts,  or  to  tell  the  fortunes  and  dispositions 
of  persons,  by  inspecting  their  hands.  Also  <-Ai- 
romasf,  chiromantist. 

The  practical  cAeiromaiteer  wields  a  power  the  aubtleat 
and,  be  It  added,  tlw  moat  dangeroiu  of  which  the  win-Id 
baa  heard.  -V.  ami      «*J>  aer.,  XII.  1.2s. 


so  called  iu 


nomy. 

chlrognomy  (ki-rog'no-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. x'ip,  hand,  chirornancy  (ki'ro-man-si),  ».    [<  F.  rAirowaa- 

+  )tu;uj,  understanding:  see  gnome]    A  so-  rtl,  _       quiromancia  =  I'g.  rAironwiscm  =  It, 

called  art  or  science  which  professes  to  judge  rhiromansia,  <  Gr.  X'<P,  hand,  +  ,uai>T«a,  divina- 

of  mental  character  from  the  form  and  mark-  tjon_  Of.  cAiroinnnf.]  Diviuatin'n  by  the  hand: 

ings  or  lines  of  tho  hand;  palmistry.  =  Byn.  Chi-  tne  art  or  practice  of  attempting  to  foretell 

r.-;.U.mi.  C»inw»«»eji •  These  are  levliiilcanjr  two  depart-  j     f  t         f     pvnoa  \,y  i,„«pectiug  the  lines 

menu  of  mlinUtry :  the  former  l»  tbn  pretended  art  or    uly„  t......i  ...„!..?„♦„  .  ,„ 


IHtlioUtry 

clenc*  of  deterrainlnu:  an  IndivUlnal'a  cbar»*rter  from  the 
hand,  the  hitter  the  attempt  to  foretell  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hand  what  la  likely  to  l«dull  one. 
Chirograph  (ki'ro-graf),  n.  [=  F.  chirograph* 
=  Hp.  quirdgrajo  =  Pg.  rhirographo  =  It.  fAi'ro- 
gra/o,  <  L.  chirograph**  (-urn,  -oh),  <  Gr.  xr'l^- 
yu<u»of,  m.,  also  yuptjfpoftt*,  neut.,  a  handwrit- 
ing, a  deed  or  bond,  prop,  adj.,  written  with 
the  hand,  <  x"P-  band,  +  )/xi*'i',  write.]  A 
deed  which,  requiring  a  counterpart,  was  en- 
grossed twice  on  the  game  piece  of  parchment 
with  a  space  betweent,  in  which  was  written  a 
word  or  words,  or  the  capital  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, through  which  the  parchment  was  cut 
and  one  part  given  to  each  party,  so  that  the 
of  the  two  might  be  easily 


aud  lineaments  of  his  but 
Used  with  reforenco  to  th 
tnistry  in  general. 

The  thumb,  in  rAinonancy,  giv 

H.  J* 

Chiromancy  traces  In  the  tniitkltt, 
of  fortune  and  a  line  of  life,  finds  p< 
the  intersections  on  the  aauimine  m 
and  death  from  black  spot*  In  the  fbis 
haring  exhaiutcd  the  powers 
it  compute*  IU  »y«t 
Is  no 


1;  palmn 
future; 


try  prac- 
also,  pal- 


Vcniu. 

•on.  Alchemist,  L  I. 


if  :l„ 
I  of  r 


.il  , 


KntM 

This  practice  was  retained  In 
>4  agreement  called  iImm  i/  land 
were  abolished,  in  ihxi. 


for  the 


chirographer  (ld-rog'rB-f*r),  ».  [<  chirography 
+  -crV]  1.  One  who  exercises  or  professes  the 


art  or  business  of  writing;  a  writer;  a  tran- 
scriber. 

Thus  paw-th  It  from  this  office  to  the  cAi/wn  idler' j.  to  chiromantist  (ki  ro-man-ti»t),  » 
be  .-iigroaaed.  fijeon,  om.-e  of  Alienation. 

2.  One  who  tells  fortunos  by  examining  tho 
hand.  M*o  chirographut.   Chlrcarrapher  of  Bnes, 

in  I'M  r.'iw,  one,  an  oflioer  in  the  Common  Pica*  who  en- 
KMtard  fines  of  land.    r»;c  rkirtytrafft 

chirographic,  chirographical  (U-rt-graf 'ik, 
-i-kaH,  c.  [<  chirography  +  -ic,  •ioaL]  Pertain- 
ing to  chirography. 


ly  In 
s  sorrow 
I  at  last, 

f  this  childish  syiiitmllmu, 
by  drtails  of  which  th*  atMnirdity 
by  even  an  ideal  Mrtue. 

Jf.  B.  Tuiiir.  Prim.  Oiltnre,  I.  113. 
-Syu.  TAironwincy,  rA«mimM»y-    Sen- rft  I'rwmensy. 

chirom&nt  (ki'ro-mant),  ».  [<  Gr.  jti/iouornc, 
<  run,  hand,  +  '/«iiTff,  divination.]  flame  as 
cAirow*iiiry»r. 

chi romantic,  chiromantical  (ki-rfl-man'tik, 
-ti-kal),  0.  [As  rA»rom«nf  +  -ic,  -ical.]  Per- 
taining to,  of  the  nature  of.  or  practising  chiro- 
mancy, or  divination  by  the  band. 

With  what  'equity  rAfniaMsifseaiJ  rcmjeeltircrs  derry 
tlwse  decussations  ill  the  lines  and  mounts  of  the  hand ! 

Sir  '/',  /Irtirf-HC,  tiitfden  of  Cyrus. 

[As  i-Airo- 

mrinf  +  -i*t.]    Same  as  chiromano  r. 
Chlromeles  (ki-ro-me'lez),  ».    [NL..  <  Or.  r"j>, 
baml,  +  L.  meli*.  a  badger.]    A  remarkable 
genus  of  molnssoid  bats,  containing  one  Indo- 
Mnlayan  species,  C.  trtrqnntttx,  of  large  size, 


to  the  symmet  rical  maimer 
in  which 
these  insects 
spread  out 
their  feet 
when  they 
are  at  rest; 
<  Gr.  xuP°- 

who 

the 

in  gesticula- 
tion :  see  chi- 
ronosty.]  An 
extensive 
genua  of  dip- 
torous  in- 
sects, for- 
merly refer- 
red to  the 
family  Tipu- 
lid<r.  or 
crane  -  flies, 
but  now 
forming  the 
type  of  tho 


bait,  is  the  larva  of  C.  jiOibmkiw.   C.  wvitnm.  is  a  c 
i.   Alao  CAeirunomiM. 


Msilgs  ;rA»v«mu i,  (Vsmcal 


family  rAironomirfor.  Thti^i 

E laces  ami  rvscmlde  gnata. 
ait.  is  the  hina  of  r.  }  ' 
New  England  species. 

chironomy  (kl-ron'o-mi),  n.    [=  F.  rAfrotroaiM 

=  Sp.  qmronomia  =  Pg.  rAiroNoniio,  <  L  cArro- 
nomm,  <  Gr.  xc'Pa"°P'a,  gesticulation,  panto- 
mime, <  xtipuvA/eut,  onf!  who  moves  his  hands 
in  gesticulation,  <  X'<P,  hand,  +  w ,»«>',  man- 
age, use:  see  noi»>\]  1.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  rules  of  pantomimic  gesticulation 
or  nf  significant  gesture.  Specifically — 2.  The 
art  of  indicating  a  melody  to  a  choir  by  mo- 
tions of  the  hands,  instead  of  by  printed  or 
written  notes.  This  method  of  conducting  was 
common  in  the  early  Western  Oiurch. 
chironym  (ki'ro-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  nip,  hand,  + 
uinjin,  An  i/o,  name :  see  onym.]  A  manuscript- 
name  of  an  animal  or  of  a  plant  :  an  unpub- 
lished name.  '  '>ftw,  The  Auk,  I.  321.  [Rare.] 
chiroplase  (ki'ro-plaz),  n.   Same  as  chiroplatt. 


having  a  nearly  naked  btsly.  a  large  gularjioueh  chiroplast  (ki'rfi-plast).  s.    f<  Gr. 

us  substance,  and    +  ir/.«irrrr.;.  verbal  adj.  of  w> 


sccretingan  offensive  sebn'eeous 


Xttpfalaoror, 


d  by  hand.] 


Digitized  by  Googl 


chiroplast 

invented  by  J.  B.  Logier  in  London,  about  1810, 
for  training  the  hands  of  beginners  in  piano- 
forte-playing. It  consisted  of  complex  arrangements 
to  sustain  nn*l  guide  the  wrist  and  the  flngero.  A  aunpLI- 
tVcatton  of  the  machine,  Invented  tij  Kalkbrenner  iii  li\a, 
is  null  In  t«casli>ual  use. 

chiropod  (ki'ro-pod),  it.  [<  NL.  "Ckiroput,  pi, 
Chiropoda,  <  Or.  x*'p\  hand,  +  trot?  (too.)  =  E. 
foof.J  One  of  the  Chiropoda;  a  mammal  with 
hands,  or  feet  resembling  hands. 

Chiropoda  (ki-ron'&-dft),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
*Chirt>pua :  see  chiropod.]  Hand-footed  mam- 
mals: a  name  given  by  Ugilby  to  an  artificial 
group  of  the  Mammalia  containing  those  whose 
limbs  terminate  in  hands,  or  feet  that  may  be 

UBfd  as  hands.  They  arc  jtlvldnl  into  fiimnna.  Oimdru. 

some  .'if  Uie  monkeys,  the  lemurs,  and  the  opoosuma  (Sot 
In  one.] 

chiropodist  (ki-rop'a-dist),  n.  [<  Or.  x''P,  hand, 
+  troif  (rod-),  =  E.  foot,  +  -iff.]  One  who 
treats  diseases  or  malformations  of  the  hands 
or  feet;  especially,  a  surgeon  for  the  feet, 
hand*,  am]  nails;  a  cutter  or  oxtractor  of  corns 
and  callosities;  a  corn-doctor. 

chiropodous  ( kl-rop'o-dus),  a.  [As  chiropod  + 
J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chiropoda;  hav- 
ing feet  like  hands ;  hand-footed. 

Chiropody  (ki-rop'o-di),  rt.  [<  (Jr.  xtip,  hand, 
+  To«v(ir«)-)  =  E./oof.  Cf.  chiropodint.]  Tho 
art  of  treating  diseases,  callosities,  or  excres- 
cences of  the  hands  and  feet. 

chiropompholyx  (ki-ry-pom'fy-llks),  n.  [XL., 
<  (jr.  jpip,  hand.  +  iro/^tf.iif,  a  bubble  (blis- 
ter), <  irou^Ac,  a  blister.]  In  pathol.,  a  skin-dis- 
ease affecting  the  hands  and  sometimes  the 
feet,  characterised  by  itching  and  burning  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  vesicles  on  the  fin- 
gers ana  palms.  It  chiefly  affects  women,  and 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  recur. 

chiropter  (ki-rop'ter),  ».  A  mammal  of  the  or- 
der Ckiroptera;  a  bat. 

Chiropter*  (Id- rop'te-r$),  n.  pi.  [NL  (Blu- 
menbach,  1790),  neut.'pl.  of  chiropterus,  wing- 
handed  :  see  cMroptertMur.]  The  bats ;  an  order 
of  ineducabilian  placental  mammals,  having  the 
fore  limbs  modified  for  true  flight  bv  the  enor- 
mous development  of  tho  raanus  or  hand,  upon 
the  elongated  and  divaricated  metacarpal  and 
phalangeal  bones  of  which  a  wing-membruno 
is  spread  out  and  connected  with  the  sides  of 
the  body  and  with  the  hind  limbs.  Th»  forearm 
is  also  elongated,  and  ctitvdsts  of  a  long,  slender,  curved 
radius,  with  a  rudimentary  ulna  ankylnacd  At  its  proximal 
end ;  the  thumb  i*  short  and  has  a  claw,  which  la  wanting 
on  the  other  digit*  of  the  wings;  the  hind  ll:ul*  ht.  [in  n- 
Marty  rotated  outward  so  that  the  knee  Is  directed  back- 
ward, and  connected  together  hjr  an  Interfenwiral  Diem- 
brane,  which  also  incloses  a  pari  or  the  whole  of  the  tail, 
and  la  supported  In  part  by  a  peculiar  tarsal  process, 
the  caiear  (which  is  occasionally  wanting),  The  order  Is 
also  characterized  by  a  discoid  declduate  placenta.  The 
teeth  are  heterodont  and  dlphyodont,  consisting  of  spe- 
cialized incisor*,  canines,  premolars,  and  molars,  88  or 
fewer  in  number ;  the  body  is  furry ;  the  wings  are  more 
or  leas  naked ;  the  penis  pendent ;  the  tastes  Inguinal  or 
abdominal ;  the  maranue  thoracic  ;  ami  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere* smooth  and  small,  leaving  the  cerebellum  expiated. 
The  Chirxrptorn  are  extremely  modified  /nseefmmi  whose 
organization  I*  adapted  for  flight ;  they  are  among  the 
moat  volltant  and  aerial  of  all  creatures,  being  scarcely 
able  to  move  except  on  the  wing.  Most  of  the  bats  are 
insectivorous  or  earnlvoroaa,  but  some  are  frujrlvoriwia. 
The  order  Is  divided  into  the  Me-nchiroptera  or  Prugirara, 
and  the  MiefKAirvptera  or  Ammalimra.  The  number  of 
species  la  about  too,  of  whlcti  those  of  the  micmchlrop- 
teran  family  V't/rrtiiionvi**  constitute  considerably  more 
than  one  thirl  (about  150) :  the  macrochirnpterans,  rrugiv. 
on, ns  lata,  or  t*1*rvpodiaa,  are  about  70  in  number.  The 
order  la  nearly  cosmopolitan,  being  absent  only  from  are. 
tic  and  antarctic  regions,  but  Is  must  numerously  rcpre. 
tented  in  the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres ;  the 
fruit-eating  bats  are  nut  found  In  America,   dee  bat?. 

Also  CAeirvofen*. 

chiropteran  (ki-rop'te^ran),  a.  and  «,  I.  a.  Of 

orjpertstitiing  to  the  Ckiroptera. 

fx  •>.  A  chiropter;  a  bat. 
chiropteroTU  (kl-rop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  chirop- 
trrus,  wing-handed,  <  Or.  x'<Pr  hand,  +  mrpm, 
a  wing,  =  E.  feather.  Ct.  Ckiroptera.']  Wing- 
handed,  as  a  hat ;  specifically,  belonging  to  the 
Ckiroptera  ;  having  the  characters  of  a  chirop- 
ter or  bat  . 

Dr.  R.  F  DoImoii  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  most 
characteristic  species  of  the  eMrrryterou*  fauna  of  A  us. 
trails  hate  their  nearest  allies  nut  in  the  Oriental  but  in 
the  Ethiopian  region.  .Science,  IV.  961. 

chiropterygian  (kl-rop-te-rij'i-an),  a.    [<  cAi- 
ropterygium  +  -an.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  chiropterygium. 
chiropterygioua  (M-rop-te-rij'i-us),  a.    [<  rhi- 
ropterugium  +  -out.]    Samp  as  chiropterygian. 
chiropterygium  (ki-rop-te-rij'i-um),  ». ;  pi.  cAi- 

,  wing  (<.  xrtpov  —  h.  Jtathar), 


subdue),  <  Gr.  xiiP>  the  hand.]  Tl 
nus  of  the  family  Ckirotida.  c.  « 
species  of  subterranean  habits,  like  Uie  i 
nobis,  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  fit 
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+  NL  -4um.]  The  fore  limb  or  anterior  mem- 
ber of  a  vertebrate  animal  developed  in  a  hand- 
like manner,  or  having  the  same  morphological 
elements  as  a  hand:  contrasted  with  ichtkyvpte- 
rygium. 

chirosophical  (W-r^-sofi-kal),  a.  [<  rkiroto- 
pky  +  -ioi/.]  Pertaining  to  chirosophy;  chi- 
rognomic  or  chiromantic. 

chirosophist  (ki-ros'6-il»t),  n.  [<  ehiro»opku  + 
■int.  Cf.  nopkist.]  Ouo  versed  in  chirosophy ; 
a  palmist ;  a  chiromancer. 

chirosophy  (ki-ros'o-fi),  *>.  [<  Gr.  jrtpArndor, 
skilled  with  the  hands,  <  gdpi  hand,  +  ov<p6c, 
wise.  ]  Knowledge  of  a  person's  character  and 
probable  future  asserted  to  be  derived  from  in- 
spection of  tho  hand ;  the  Ro-called  science  of 
palmistry;  ehirognoiny  or  chiromancy.  Also 
spelled  cheirotophy. 

The  author  seeks  to  dlrorce  tttrinnuyhy  from  all  asso- 
ciation with  astrology  and  mher  studies  of  the  kind,  and 
to  bring  H  to  |hc  test  of  truth. 

X.  a>Kf«  .  Sthier.,  XII. 

Ohirotea  (Id-rd'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Dumeril  and 
liibron)  (cf.  Gr.  ^fi^urwr,  verbal  adj.  of  x"poiv, 
subdue).  <  Gr.  ^fi>,  the  hand.]  The  typical  ge- 

anatKMlatu.  is  a 
other  amphUlxe 
fluger,  and  H  or  lu 
Inches  long.  It  b  a  native  of  Mexico.   Also  Cheimn. 

chiroteuthid  (ki-rp-tu'thid),  n.  A  cephalopod 
of  the  family  CkiroteuthUia'. 

Ohirotenthida  (kl-r?-tu'thi-de),  a.  pi.  [NL., 
for  •('Air«f*»JfAW«i<r,  <  Ckiroteitkit  (-tkia-)  + 
-irfir.]  A  family  of  teuthidoid  decacerous 
cephalopoda,  typified  by  the  genus  Ckiroteutkit. 
They  have  free  arms;  lacrynial  sinuses;  a  small  stpbou 
destitute  of  valve  or  dorsal  bridle,  and  no  nuchal  or  audi- 
tory crests ;  very  elongated  clavigcrous  arms,  tlpmd  with 
a  spoon-shaped  organ  opening  liockward  and  with  rows  of 
singular  small  suckers ;  a  swollen  bulb  on  a  long  pedicel 
on  tho  rlub;  the  buccal  membrane  7 -angle!;  and  6  buc- 
cal aquiferous  openings, 

ChirotantbiB  (Id  -  ro  -  ru '  this),  n.  [NL.  (D'Or- 
bigny ),  <  Gr.  r'ip,  band,  +  rivtHc,  a  squid.]  A 
genus  of  cephalopoda,  typical  of  the  family 
CAtrofrataiuVr. 

chirotheca  (ki-ro-the'ki),  ».;  pi.  cAirofActvc 
(-Be ).  [ML.,  <  Gr.  rtip,  hand,  +  Sw,  the  ease.] 

1 .  The  episcopal  glove.  Bee  glove. —  2.  In  ar- 
mor, a  gauntlet,  either  the  early  glove  of  chain- 
mail  or  the  later  elaborate  one  of  wrought  steel. 

Ohirotida (kl-rot'i-d6), n.pl.  [NL. (J.E. Gray. 
l&M),  <  Ckirolei  +  -t'rfar.]  A  family  of  amphis- 
bffinoid  lizards,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  a  small  pair  of  fore  limbs.  It  is  typified  by 
the  genus  Chiroteji. 

chirotony  (ki-rot'o-ni),  n.  [=  Y.  ehirohmie,  < 
Gr.  xtfOTOV^a^  *n  extending  of  the  hands,  <  x"- 
pirovoc,  stretching  out  the  hands,  <  xeiPi  hand, 
+  Tfiwrv,  stretch:  see  tone,  teruion,  etc.]  1.  In 
Gr.  tuttiq.,  voting  by  show  of  hands. — 2.  Im- 
position of  hand.*  in  ordaining  priests. 

OniroX  (ki'roks),  n,  TNIj.  (so  called  from  tho 
cross-shaped  fissure  of  the  crowns  of  the  pre- 
molar teeth),  <  Gr.  X'<  the  letter  X  (a  cross),  + 
kM  uW"),  a  cleft,  fissure,  <  fawiva,  (*/  'pay  ) 
break.]  A  genus  of  extinct  mammals,  typical 
of  the  family  Ckirogidce.    K.  D.  Cope. 

chirp1  (chirp),  r.  [<  ME.  ehirpen,  ehyrpen  (= 
G.  eirpen,  tehirpen),  chirp,  an  imitative  word,  a 
variation  of  cAirlvN.-  see  ekirk*,  and  cf.  cheep, 
chip?,  etc.  Lengthened  forms  are  chirrup*,  che- 
rvp,  chccrupV :  see  these  wonls,  and  cAirr.]  I. 
tn trans.  1.  To  make  a  short,  sharp,  cheery 
sound,  as  is  done  by  small  birds  and  various 
insects, 

A  mocking-bird  perehiiigonachlmney -top  .  .  .  was  car- 
oiling,  whistling,  mewing.  cAirxnno.  screaming,  and  trill, 
lug  with  the  ecstasy  of  a  whole  May  In  bit  throat. 

G.  «T.  CaUt,  Old  Creole  Days.  p.  231. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds  expressive  of 
satisfaction  or  pleasure. 

How  would  he  eAo-n  and  expand  over  a  muffin ! 


It.  Joiuon. 


chinirgery 

The  cAirpiiyi  and  moderate  bottle. 
He  takes  t,u  cAirpine  pint,  and 

Papf,  ) 

chirper  (chAr'per),  h.  A  bird  or  an  insect  that 
chirps;  one  who  chirps  or  is  cheerful. 
The  chirper  . .  .  begin*  hbt  notes  In  Uie  middle  of  March. 

tViff-  ■  •  H'Aif«,  KaL  Hist,  of  Belborne,  xvL 
chirpingly  (cher'ping-Ii),  adr.    In  a  chirping 
manner. 


chirpy  (cl 

to  chirp ; 


her'ni),  a.    [<  cAirn*  +  -y*.]  Inclined 


to  chirp ;  full  of  chirping;  hence,  figuratively, 
lively;  cheerful;  talkative.  [Colloq.] 

They  wero  as  stea<ly  as  clocks  and  cAi'ryjf  as  crickets,  In- 
dnlglnglii  niai.ya'i-it  whenever  the  atlcntloii  of  ourfrlcnds 
l*hlnd  was  slackene.1.  X.  A.  Krt..  CXXVI.  SSJ. 

chin  (chir),  r.  i.  [Also  written  chirre,  churre 
(ME.  not  found,  but  cf.  cAirA-1  and  Oriirp1),  < 
AH.  ceorran,  murmur,  complain,  is  OIIG.  kcrrau, 
chcrrau,  qneran,  MI1G,  kerren  (strong  verb), 
cry,  murmur,  grumble  (cf.  MI).  *•;<•,,.•,  koeren, 
koerien,  D.  kimm,  coo,  moan,  =  late  MHO. 
G.  Wrrcn  =  Dan.  kvrre  coo ;  cf.  also  MHO. 
gerren,  gvrren,  garrcn,  Q.  girren,  coo:  deriv. 
forms  showing  iinitittivn  variat ion);  prob.  orig. 
(Tent.)  'kertan  ~  L.  gnrrire  (for  'garsire),  talk, 
chatter  (see  garrulout);  cf.  Gr.  j^W.  speech, 
Skt.  gir,  the  voice :  see  call*.  From  the  same 
root  are  chirk*,  chirp*,  etc.]  1.  To  murmur  or 
coo  as  a  pigeon. — 2.  To  utter  a  tremulous,  rat- 
tling sound;  make  a  shrill  jarring  noise,  such 
as  that  made  by  the  cricket  or  cicada ;  chirp. 

The  cAtm'no  grasshopper.  Utrriek. 

Nut  a  cricket  c&irr'tf.  TWmsson,  In  Mumoriam,  xcv. 
chirrnp1  (chir'up),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cAirrup- 
ed  or  ehirrupt,  ppr.  chirruping.  [A  lengthened 
form  of  t-Atrpl.  Cf.  cherup,  cheerupV.*  To  chirp. 

Tho  cricket  cAfrrwyis  In  the  hearth.  Gntdruiith,  Vicar,  vlll. 
And  whit,  whit,  whit,  in  the  bush  beside  me  ehirrupt  the 
nightingale.        Tmnpwn,  The  Grandmother,  St.  10. 

chirrup1  (chir'up),  a.  [<  eAirrttpl,  t\]  A  chirp. 

The  sparrow's  eAirrnji  on  the  roof.  Tennyson,  Mariana, 
chirrup3  (chir'up),  r.  t.    [Same  as  cheertip*, 

mixed  with  cAi'my*1  —  ds«en«i»8.]   To  quicken, 

enliven,  or  animate,  as  by  making  a  chirping 

sound ;  cherup :  as,  to  cAtrrvp  one's  horses, 
chirmpy  (chir'np-i),  a.   [(chimp*  +  -y1.] 

Cheerful ;  lively ;  chirpy, 
chirtt  (chert),  c.  t.     [Also  written  cAerf;  cf. 

jert,  Jerk.']  To  squeeze ;  press  out  suddenly, 
chirtt  (chert),  n.    [<  cAirf,  r.J    1.  A  squeeze. 

—2.  A  squirt,  or  a  squeeze  through  the  teeth. 
With  c  we  spll  the  aspiration,  turning  It  Into  an  Italian 

eAtrt;  as,  charitle,  rhenrie. 

A.  //vine.  Orthographic  (E.  E.  T.  S.h  p.  13. 

chlro  (chir'8).  n.  [Hind.  (Tibetan)  dstra.]  A 
kind  of  antelope  of  western  Tibet ;  a  species 
of  the  genus  Pantkolops.    Also  chira. 

chirurgeon  (ki-rer'jon),  n.  [This  word,  in  early 
mod.  E.  also  ehirurgiOH,  now  made  to  conform, 
as  to  its  first  syllable,  in  spelling  with  the  mod. 
F.  eAiniraw-»,  and  in  spelling  and  pronunciation 
with  mod.  K.  words  (as  chirography,  etc.)  hav- 
ing the  same  ult.  Gr.  element  cAir-,  would  be 
reg.  "cirtirjiwon  (pron.  sj.rer'jfjn),  <  ME.  cfrstr- 
gien,  eirurgiau,  ttrurgien  (once  miswritten  o- 
ntrtfscit),  <  OF.  ctinryicn,  mod.  F.  (conforming 
witn  the  L.  spelling)  cAfrttrjfioi  —  Pr.  drurgien 
(after  F.)  =  Sp.  cirujano  —  Pg.  cirurgiSo,  < 
ML.  as  if  •eAtruro-ianiui,  "rir«rjriaNK»  (with  suf- 
fix -anus:  see  -an,  -con),  equiv.  to  the  common 
ML.  chirurgieun,  cirurgicu*  (>  It.  cirugico,  ci- 
roieo  (Flono,  Venerom),  a  surgeon,  now  only 
adj.,  ehirurgieo:  see  chirurgie),  a  chirurgeon, 
surgeon,  prop,  adj.,  <  LL.  chirurgiem,  adj.  (< 
Or.  .rrojotyiyiaof),  surgical  (see  rAirtn-jrilc),  <  L. 


ehirurgus,  ML.  also  cirurgus,  a  chirurgeon,  i 
gcon,  4.  Gr.  .yrtnot^oc,  a  cnirura>«*on,  surgeon,  an 


^    >  cedars^an 
W  n^n^rcdcn^tlon^azfcrhl.  Maker 


or  utter  in  a 


she  might  sound 
Is,  In  whose  loyfull  car 
Herod  offer  d  her. 
J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  til.  182. 
B  sutuad  their  nimble  wing 
ami  there  cAirp  and  slog. 


Derating  medical  man,  prop,  adj.,  working  or 
id,  practis' 
/ojof,  wor 

trort,  q.  v.    The  ME.  eirurgien,  sirun/icn,  was 


01., 

doing  by  hund,  practising  a  handicraft,  <  x"£t 
the  hand,  +  Ipynv,  work,  #'»>"»'i  work. 


[  X"P, 
,=  E. 


rrtpvy), 


v.  10. 

Chlrpl  (cherp),  n.  [<  chirp},  r,]  A  short,  sharp, 
cheerful  note,  as  of  certain  birds  and  insects. 
I  hear  a  cAirji  of  birds.  7Vnnyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxli, 

chirpa  (cherp),  r.  i.  [Cf.  cAirpt,  r.,  cheerup*, 
ami  chirk?.]  To  cheer;  enliven:  known  only 
in  tho  pnnei ' 


more  common  in  the  contracted  I 
mrgen,  mrjo*  (AF.  eyrogen,  tirogen,  , 
etc.),  whence  the  usual  mod.  form  nrgeon : 
surgeon,  and  of.  ehirurgery,  surgery.  Win 
surgical,  etc.]   A  surgeon.  [Archaic.] 

The  loss 

Of  a  tooth  pulled  out  by  his  rAtmrpien 

Mamu/er,  Hrllove  as  yon  1.1st,  1.  2. 

chirurgeonly  (ki-rtr'jgn-li),  adr.  [<  chirurgeon 
+  -ly*.]  In  the  manner  of  a  chirurgeon  or  sur- 
geon. Shak. 

chinirgery  (ki-rer'je-ri),  n.  [In  mod.  use  a  re- 
version (with  the  initial  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation as  in  chirurgeon)  to  the  orig.  form  of 
surgery,  namely  Mil  -crurgerie  (found,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  contracted  form  tturgerie),  < 
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chirurgery 

OP.  cirurgerie,  a  rare  form  (with  the  term,  con- 
formed to  that  of  noun*  in  -eric.  E.  -cry,  as  in 
popery,  etc.)  of  eirnrgk,  sirurgie,  later  and  mod. 
F.  chimrffie  =  I'r.  eintrgia  =  Sp.  cirugia  =  Pg. 
cirurgia  —  It.  cirugin,  now  chirurgia  =  1).  G. 
chirurgie  —  Dan.  kirurgi  =  8w.  chirurgi  (=  mod 
K.  lis 'if  •rfcm.r.v;/,!.  <  LL.  rhir<,r;tin,  ML.  also 

rtmrpta,  chirurgery,  surgery,  in  L.  a  violent 
remedy,  <  Gr.  jruwipyin,  the  art  or  practice  of 
surgery,  any  handicraft,  a  working  by  hand,  < 
X'ipovp-)  M,  working  by  hand,  aa  noun  a  ehirur- 
geon,  surgeon:  see  ckirurgeon,  and  cf.  surgery 
and  raroeonry.]   Surgery.  [Archaic] 


968 

3.  To  make  by  cutting  or  engraving  with  a 

chisel:  aa,  to  chi*tl  a  statue  from  Btone.— 3. 
Figuratively,  to  cut  clone,  as  in  a  bargain; 
gouge ;  cheat :  aa,  to  chisel  one  out  of  bin  share. 
[Slang.] 

I  don  t  tiippoac  sny  one  ever  had  lower  motive*  than  the 

r,iL 


chiBel-dr»ft  (chU' el -draft),  «.  The 
edge  of  a  stone,  which  genres  as  a  guide  in  cut- 


of 


JyOmj/elloa, 


Sir  P.  Sidney, 
The  garden  arnl  Iteehlve  are  all  her  phytic  and  cAirtir. 
fry.  Quoted  In  WatUm't  Complete  Angler,  p.  82. 

The  disease  at  the  nation  waa  organic,  and  not  func- 
tional, and  the  rough  ,-hirur trrv  of  war  wat  Ita  only  rem- 
edy. O.  W.  lUutee,  Old  Vol.  at  Life,  p.  HS, 

chirurgie  (kj-rer'jik),  a,  [=  F.  ekirvrgique  = 
Sp.  qntrurgico  =  Pg.  eirurgico  =  It,  ehirurgico 
(formerly  cimgico,  ciroico,  n.),  <  LL.  chirurgi- 
cus,  ML.  also  rirwrf/iria,  surgical,  <  Gr.  x«f*»f>- 
)«or,  of  or  for  surgery  or  handicraft,  surgical, 
manual,  <  jruwqpvto,  surgery,  handicraft:  see 
chirurgery  and  ehirurgeon,  and  cf.  «nrpfoal.]  It. 
Manual ;  relating  to  work  done  by  the  band. 
Bp.  mucins.— 9.  Surgical.  [Archaic] 

chirurgi cal  (kl  - rer '  ji  -  kal),  a,    f  <  chirurgie  + 
•al;  =  F.  chirurgital.  Cf.  surgical.')  " 
surgical :  aa,  "ehirurgical  fore," 
Golden  Legend,  vi.  [Archaic] 

Ohlrua  (ki'rua),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  rt'P,  the  hand.) 
A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Chiridee, 
or  referred  to  the  Triglidtt. 

chisel',  cbesil  (chix'el,  chox'il),  n.  [E.  dial., 
also  ehissel,  ehessil;  <  ME.  chisel,  cheat!,  ehesil, 

<  AS,  oeosel,  cysel,  cisil  (=  OD.  kesel,  kijset,  D. 
ktetet  (in  oomp.)  =  OHG.  chisil,  MHG.  tiarl.  G. 
kieset  =  Dan .  8w .  kiM  ( in  oomp. ) ),  gravel ;  aim. 
of  simpler  form,  MIIG.  kit,  G.  hie*  =  I)an.  Jti*. 
gravel;  cf.  D.  bti,  flint,  gravel.  See  chessom.] 
X.  Gravel. 

H»Lh"jlJ^/UU  "*  d|U"!  "''.'"bl"'1  fluWe 

Owitfry  jfyrterfet,  p.  8*. 

2.  Bran ;  coarse  flour;  the  coarser  part  of  bran 
or  flour:  generally  in  tho  plural.  [Prov.  Eng. 
in  both  senses.] 

chisel2  (chiz'ol),  n.   [Early  mod.  E.  also  ehtcel ; 

<  ME.  chisel,  ehysel,  chesel,  also  schcsellc,  see- 
telU,  <  OF.  eisel,  F.  ciseau  =  Sp.  cincel  =  Pg. 
tinsel  =  It.  cesello,  a  chisel;  cf.  ML.  cisr-llus,  fox- 
ceps,  scuelaiN,  a  chisel  (aa  if  connected  with 
L.  soindere,  cut ;  so  scissors,  q.  v.),  prob.  for 
'arsellus,  a  dim.  form  baaed  on  L.  casus,  in 
comp.  -eisus,  pp.  of  cadere,  cut.  Cf.  scissors.} 
A  tool  consisting  of  a  blade,  commonly  flat,  but 
sometimes  ooncavoeonvex,  having  a  beveled 
or  sloping  cutting  edge  at  one  extremity  and  a 
handle  at  the  other,  designed  to  cut  under  the 
impulse  of  a  blow  from  a  mallet,  or  under  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  or  in  a  lathe.  In  common  uae  It 
la  a  partus,  fp'uslns.  •putting,  or  cnttlns-out  tnatrunient, 
and  In  the  lathe  It  perform*  inanjr  dm^rent  klndi  of  turn- 
ing, according  to  the  ahape  of  tlie  cutting  edge.  chueU 
are  tuuallr 
cAieet,  ioe- 
chtvi,  etc 

There  la  inch  a  teeming  aoftneaa  In  the  limha  aa  It,  Dot 
a  eAuef  had  hewn  them  out  of  atone,  but  a  pencil  had 
drawn  and  itruaked  them  In  olL  Sir  U. 


ting  the  rest. 

chiseled,  chiselled  (chiz'eld 
fAi.-!/.  r.J    Worked  with  a  chisel,  or  as  with  a 
chisel;  clear-cut;  statuesque. 

BM  delicate  and  t»UtUd  beauty  of  the  atadont'a  «,  a- 
tum.  Itulwtr,  Rugene  Aram,  111.  17. 

chlselmanship  (chiz'ol-man-«hlp),  n.  The  work 
of  a  stone-cutter ;  carving.  [Rare.] 

No  clImhlnK  plant  waa  permitted  to  dvole  thla  elaborate 
piece  of  tAMmmtuhii:  /'«cur*.  Half  Sklrland  (1M0),  1.  B6. 

chisel-point  (chii'el-point),  n.  Apoint  shaped 
like  a  chisel :  as,  the  chtsel-point  of  a  rose-nail. 

chisel-shaped  (chiz'el-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like 
a  chisel :  tu  entom.,  specifically  applied  to  the 
mandibles  when  they  are  curved  at  the  tip  and 
truncate,  with  a  cutting  edge  turned  inward. 
Also  called  scalpriforM. 

chisel-tooth  ( r  'd-tot h  i,  n.  Tho scalprif orm 
perennial  incisor  of  a  rodent :  so  called  because 
the  cutting  edge  is  bovoled  sharp  like  a  chisel. 

Ohlaleu  (kis'lu),  ft.  [Ileb.  Kisteu.]  The  ninth 
month  of  the  sacred  year  of  the  Jews,  now  the 

comber.    Also  written  CisU-u  and  Kisleu. 


cbisley  (ehit'li),  a.  [<  chisefl  +  -<-yl  m  -y>.] 
Having  a  sandy  and  clayey  character ;  contain- 
ing a  large  admixture  of  gravel  and  small  peb- 
bles: said  of  soils. 

Chlsmobranchiata  (ItiB-mo-brang-ki-a'ti),  n. 

i>J.  An  erroneous  form  of  Schtsmubranrh'uita. 
chissel,  n.    See  chistli. 

chit1  (chit),  n.  [<  ME.  *c*itor  'ehitte  (not  found 
in  the  sense  of  'shoot 'or  'sprout'),  <  AS.  cith  (s 
ua  kidh  as  OHG.  'chidi.  'kidi,  MHG.  kide,  G. 
dial,  keid),  a  shoot,  sprout,  sprig,  germ,  seed ; 
from  Tent.  ■»/  'ki,  sprout,  germinal* :  see  chine*, 
and  of.  catf^.]  1.  The  germ  or  embryo  of  a 
seed.  See  cut  under  wheat. 
The  rAit  or  aprlt  at  the  root  end.  Af  artimrr, 

At  the  other  [end  of  the  wheat-  berry]  la  the  cAtf,  or  | 
which  contain*  the  germinal  principle. 

The  Cenfwry,  XXX11  41. 

Sf.  A  pimple;  a  wart. 
Chit1  (chit),  r. ».;  pret.  and  pp.  chitted,  ppr.  rAtf- 
ting.    [<  chit1,  n.   Cf.  chicks,  r.]    To  sprout; 
■hoot,  as  a  seed  or  plant. 
I  have  known  barley  cAu-  In  seven  hwura  after  being 


■  '■ruin  itimiiy  unirrriii  kmiui 

■hft|r«  at  tlio  cntUog  wftftv. 


a  broad  ehlael  used  to  < 
of  »U»ie,-Cslktn«.c!UMl.  a  chlacl  • 

aeama  lietween  Iron  platel  

edge.haTinga 


thrown  forth. 

chit3  (chit),  sja  [<  ME.  chltte,  a  young  animal, 
whelp,  =  1  .<  1.  kitte  =  G.  kitse,  kie^e,  a  kitten ; 
appar.  a  dim.  of  cafl:  see  eof',  and  cf.  kit1, 
kttten,  killing,  and  rhat*.  and  cf.  L.  catulus,  a 
whelp,  dim.  of  catus,  a  cat.]  It.  A  young  ani- 
mal ;  a  whelp. 

Therv  hadde  .lichee  the  yrchoun  [arehln],  and  nurahede 
out  litle  cAiffej  IL.  enuinrif  esfWiu], 

Wuttif.  la,  xxxlv.  U(Orf.X 

Specifically — 2f.  A  young  cat;  a  kitten.  K. 
lOiillips,  1(06. — 3.  A  child  or  babe;  a  pert 
young  person,  especially  a  girl.  [Colloq.] 
A  squealing  thil.  Taller,  Ha.  69. 


My  iilrt  moved  with  ao  much  grace  and  vivacity,  that 
ny  wife  could  not  sv«M  dlaenverlng  the  pride  of  tier  heart, 
h  the  little  ehU  did  It  eo cleverly, 


It 

 chisel,  a 

_  «lge,  used  to  make  a  tm-"e 
It  U  u.  h*  broken.    Dental  chisel,  a 
for  cicavatlrig  eavitlea  In  teeth  or  for  cutting  teeth 


to  i  r«_>nre  them  for  filling. —  Diamond-point  chisel,  » 

chUerharing  the  corners  ground  off  otdluncly.  /f7//. 
Kniafit.  -  Dog-leg  chisel,  a  chlael  with  s  crcK.kod  thank, 
need  to  imooth  the  liottoma  oi  groovea.  —  Drlvlug-chlsel. 
a  chitel  having  a  alope  or  beaef<in  each  face.— Bnttyrlns- 
ChiseL  Same  aa  tpxm-cAuri.  —  MorUse-lock  chisel,  a 
chitel  of  a  peculiar  thane  adapted  for  polling  out  the  wood 
In  making  the  holea  in  door-ttylet  to  receive  the  locka.  — 
Round-nosed  chisel,  in  marble-mrting,  a  kind  of  file 
then,  ri  ttedendof  « Inch  :«  bent  ever:  a  nn>r    M  SSal 


totlrik  and  even  the  turf  ace  of  marble .  - 
bent  cjiitel  widi  a  betel  on  each  tide,  ueed  by  aculptura. 

ehiitel3  (cbii'el),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chiseleti  or 
chiselled, j>pr.  chiseling  or  chiselling.   [<  chistP, 

liLh  Ss^SSS! ' or  eng™ve  with  a 

One  or  two  of  them  |tlie  eolnmnaj  are 
for  being  new  cAiftUed  Ui  modern  timet. 

,V.oJo.,p. 


OMdsmHh,  Vicar,  U. 
chitst,  a.    [Also  written  chitt,  appar.  a  var.  of 
chafi.]  A  kind  of  bird.  Arehaologia,  XIII.  350. 
chit*  (chit),  «.    [Cf.  chit1  and  rAin<>.]   An  in- 
strument for  cleaving  laths, 
chif't,  r.  A  Middle  English  contraction  of  chid- 
elh.  Chaucer. 

chit15,  chitty8  (chit,  chit'i),  a.  [Also  rhltee  and 
chiltah  ;  <  Hind,  chitthi,  abbrev.  rAif,  Beng.  cAifi, 
etc,  a  note,  or  letter,  also  Hind,  rhitlhd,  Beng. 
child,  etc.  a  memorandum,  rough  note,  or  ac- 
count.] In  the  East  Indies,  China.  Japan,  etc., 
a  note  or  letter;  a  short  writing  of  any  kind, 
as  a  letter  of  recommendation,  a  note  of  in- 
debteduoKS,  an  order,  a  pitas,  etc.  The  form 
cAiffy  is  not  in  use  in  chirm  and  Japan. 


chiton 

(chit'al),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.  d4iff«I,  <  Hind. 
chital,  spotted,  a  spotted  snake,  chitdl,  a  spotted 
deer.  Cf.cAKro.]  1.  A  venomous  water-snake- 
or  sea-serpent  of  the  genus  HydraphU,  of  t  he- 
East  Indian  seas.— 2.  The  Indian  spotted  deer, 
Axis  macula  ta. 
chit&r&h  (chit'a-rg),  n.  [Turk.]  A  fdlk  and 
eottou  fabric  manufactured  in  Tiirkuv.  MeEI- 
rath.  Com.  Diet. 

chit-book  (chlt'buk),  «,  In  India,  and  among 
foreigners  iu  China,  Japan,  etc.,  a  memoran- 
dum-book in  which  chits,  notes,  or  parcels  sent 
by  messenger  arc  registered,  with  a  space  for 
the  initials  or  signature  of  the  receiver  hk  j 
of  delivery;  a  delivery-book  sent  with  < 

chit-chat  (chit 'chat ),  n.  [A  varied  redupl.  of 
cAof  1,  a.  v.,  imitative  of  continual  talking ;  cf . 
Hind.  iVtrA  kick,  kach  kaeh,  chit-chat,  gossip. J 
Familiar  or  careless  talk  or  conversation ;  prat- 
tle; gossip. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  inflated  finical 
rhalHMMiiei  of  ^hafteebury  aod  the  plain,  natural  rAit-cAiic 
of  Temple.  Latah,  Genteel  Style  in  Writing. 

Thla  cJoz-eAn.  It  to  yourself  only. ...  and  must  only  b» 
read  to  rtally,  and  not  tpoken  of  to  any  body  else. 

franklin,  Ufe,  p.  428. 

The  common  thil-ehal  of  the  town.  Taller,  No.  10?. 
chltin.  chitine  (ki'tin),  ».  [<  Gr.  X'T£n,t  a  t"°ic, 
+  -in*,  -t'ac9.]  The  name  given  by  Odier  to  the* 
organic  substance  which  forms  the  elytra  and 
integuments  of  insects  and  the  carapaces  of 
Crustacea,  and  which  may  be  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting the  wing-cases  of  May-beetles  or 
June-bugs  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  and  boiling  alkalis.  The  residue  rrtalna  Uw 
form  of  the  wlog-caaet.  It  U  solid,  trant parent,  and  of 
horny  aapect.  Iu  eompoaitloo  it  reinudeil  u  being  (.'tft 
Hm>g»iB,    Also  esJlM  enlemolm. 

chitinization  (ka'ti-ni-ra'shon),  a.  [<  VAifiittre 
(in  ehitinueil)  +  -tifton.]  1.  Conversion  into 
chit  in;  the  aot  orprooess  of  being  chitinized. — 
2.  The  state  of  being  chitinized;  hardness  of 
the  integuments  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
chitin. 
Also  spelled  chitinisation. 

chitinized  (ki'ti-nizd),  a.  [<  chitin  +  -lie  + 
-af3.]  Become  chitinous;  made  into  chitin; 
hardened  by  the  deposition  of  chitin;  chiti- 
nous.   Also  spelled  chitimned. 

Thoae  Imuacks]  of  the  body  and  limha  are  often  attached 
by  ehilinieed  tendons  to  lite  part*  which  they  have  to> 
move.  HuxUy,  AnaL  Invert.,  p.  723. 

chitino-arenaoeoos  (ki'ti-no-ar-e-na'shiusi,  a. 
Besembling  chitin  and  sand:  aa,  the  rAifino- 
arenaceous  test  of  miliolites. 

cbitinocalcareoua  (ld'ti-no-kal-ka'rf-ns),  a. 
('hitinous  and  chalky ;  composed  of  a  substance 
resembling  chitin  mixed  with  calcareous  mat- 
ter: said  of  the  tests  of  some  infusorians. 

chitinogenouB  (ld-ti-noj'e-uus),  a.  [<  cAiftn  -f- 
-genous.]  Producing  chitin :  as,  a  cAtfitvojieiioM 
o'rgan. 

chitinous  (ki'ti-nua),  a.  [<  rAiMn  +  -oug.l  1. 
Consisting  of  or  having  the  nature  of  chitin. 

When  the  thitinoue  texture*  of  Ineccta  are  to  he  thus 
mounted,  they  moat  be  Brat  aoftened  by  ttee-ping  ill  <H1 
of  Turpentine.  H\  &  CaT}<rnUr,  Micros.,  t  S10. 

2.  Containing  chitin  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion: in  the  articulate  animals,  applied  t«>  any 
definitely  hardened  part  of  the  integument, 
chitlin  ichit'lin),  n.    [For  'chitting;  <  VArf  for 
chat*  +  -ling1.)    A  small  piece;  a  fragment. 
Robh.  [Ixnal.] 
chitling  (chlt'ling),  n.   Same  as  ehitterling,  1. 
Hot  corn -po not,  with  ehitUnpt, 

start  Tuain,  A  Tramp  Ahmad,  illx. 
chiton  (kl'ton),  n.    [<  Gr.  ^-irtif,  a  tunic,  prob. 
of  Eastern  origin.]    1.  A  tunic;  a  usual  gar- 
ment of  both  men  and  women  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks.   The  chiton  waa  ewiitlally  an  tuidergar- 


lie. null  very  frequently  the  only  garment  worn,  and 
— uvie  in  widely  different  atylea ;  rttber  very  abort,  and 
commonly  confined  at  tliewaiat  by  a  tail,  or  falllnglnvtdu- 


I  paid  off  all  my  other  aervantt ;  .  .  .  ga1 
..etde^ribbrgtb^virineaandH 


all 

II.  it. 


chital (chS'ti'). n.  [Chinese/  cAi, govern,  +  tai, 
a  title  of  respect  given  to  officers.]  A  Chint 
"  or  viceroy.  See 


mtnoot  fold*  to  the  feet ;  and  either  tleeveleat  or,  ssptctal* 
ly  after  the  Tertian  ware,  with  abort  or  long  aleevea.  The 
materialt  uaeil  were  variona,  and  ettber  plain  white  or  col- 
ored ami  ejubroidered. 

Thee*  figure*  are  all  drape. I  in  s  eAifiot,  or  tunic,  falling 
to  the  feet,  and  with  tleeve.  at  far  a.  the  elbows,  orer 
mhleh  It  a  mantle  wound  round  the  la-ly. 

C.  T.  .Vrie».«,  Art  and  Arrhsjol..  p. 

2.  Inivnif.:  (a)  [fwp.]  [M,]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Chitonida  (which  sec).  In  the  older 
tyitemt  it  waa  ute-,1  fur  all  the  CKtomda-  or  /vWtnJaeuji**- 
rn,  but  in  recent  tyatenvt  It  it  rratrieled  to  a  amall  group  of 
ipeclee.    f„)  a  memlter  of  the  genu! 

family  C'Aitoitt>oT._  Dorian  chiton,  the 

typical  among  branches  of  the  UirUn  race,  but  not  eontl  iw-d 
to  them.  In  ita  charaetenetic  form  it  waa  a  reetanguUr 
piece  td  woolen  atulf,  aleevelt^a  faelcnet]  on  the  allouldcrs 
with  bucklet.  luually  "nti  with  a  belt,  more  or  leea  open 
on  the  right  tide,  and  extending  to  about  the  middle  oif 
See  cut  Ulster  .srtriau*.- 1  " 
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chiton 

form  of  tunic  typical  aitvotig  the  Ionian*.  It 
iimiu,  usually  made  of  fine  linen,  either  with 
sler»es  of  various  form,  and  felt  In  numerou 
the  shoulders  to  the  feet.    It  was  very  commonly 
t  It  was  necessary.  In  order  to  k«p  It " 


luml- 

thout 
from 

so  long 


Omtiri  Cfeitnn — Tu^m  Sgunns,  HrrUn  M 

or  to  fold  It  over  toward  the  outside  at  the  top,  so  that 
a  portion  hung  down  from  th«  shoulders  to  true  waist, 
forming  a  double  covering.  (Sec  dipfowKen,)  The  Ionian 
chiton  was  the  form  worn  by  the  women  of  Athena. 

CMt01I»CW»  (W-t/i-na'se-ll),  n.  pi.  [NU,  <  CAs- 
to»,  2  (a),  +  -ooea.]    Harne  as  CAitoaidn*. 

chitonid  <kt'tr>nid),  ».  A  gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily thiUmitUr. 

Chitonidfe  (kl-ton'i-de).  n.  pi  [NL.  (COr- 
bigny,  1837),  <  fAiton.  2  (a),  4-  wAr.]  A  fam- 
ily of  gMtropodoua  mollu&ks,  the  chitons,  the 
anomalous  character  of  which  has  caused  them 
to  be 

or  as  a  group  of  a 
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chitter'  (ehit'er).  r.  (.  [<  ME.  rfcitomt,  chat- 
ter, chirp  as  a  bird,  an  Imitative  variation  of 
ehateren,  chatter :  see  chatter,  and  ef .  ftrirtor.] 
To  chirp;  twitter. 

Any  awalwe  chiterynge  on  a  hern*. 

Chawir,  Millers  Talc,  1.  TV 
Though  be  crye  to  Cryst  Utanne  with  kene  wUle,  I  leue 
Hla  ledne  (voicc|  be  in  owre  lordm  en;  lyke  a  pyes  eAif- 
erywj.  Pirn  Plowman  (B),  ill  ttt, 

I  ckitlrr,  chirp,  and  syng. 

Kendall,  Flow*™  of  Epigram*. 
chitter3  (ehit'er),  r.  ».  •  [Prob.  a  modification 
of  chatter  through  the  influence  of  shiver,  for- 
merly chiter;  the  teeth  are  said  to  chatter  when 
one  (Alter*  with  cold.  Cf.  eAiftori.]  1.  To 
shiver;  shake,  as  with  cold.  Ramsay. — 2.  To 
ehatter.  (Scotch  in  both  senses.] 
chitter3  (ehit'er),  n.  [Cf.  cAif*.]  1.  In  coal- 
mining, a  seam  of  coal  s*eparated  from  another 
by  a  thin  band  of  shale  or  clay.  [Leicester- 
shire, Eng.]  — 2.  A  thin  stratum  of  clay  iron- 
stone. [Derbyshire,  Eng.] 
chitter  Ling  (ch'it'er-ling),  m.  [Also  contr.  chit- 
ling  (cf.  E.  dial,  chitter*,  part  of  the  entrails  of 
a  goose) ;  <  HE.  chitterlinge,  spelled  chytyrlunge, 
chyterlyng,  prob.  allied  to  8c.  kite  =  LQ.  Wif, 
i  uii.  belly:  see  i-ito*.  Cf.  O.  kutteln,  entrails; 
Goth,  ktetthus,  belly.]  1.  In  rooiery.  part  of 
the  frill-like  small  intestine,  as  of  swine,  fried 
for  food;  also,  a  kind  of  sausage:  generally 
used  in  tne  plural.   Also  cMtltng. 

II U  warped  ear  ha »■  o  or  the  strings, 
Which  waa  but  souse  to  cAiiferiino.. 

.1.  Butler,  Hudlbrss,  I  ll.  so. 
2t.  The  frill  to  the  breast  of  a  shirt. 

Oarcvumt,  Delicate  Ulct  for  Droonkardee. 
chittra,  »•   See  cAt'fra,  1. 
ChJttul,  n.    See  chital. 

Chittyi  (chit'i),  a.  [<  oAifi  +  -»!.]  1.  Full 
of  chits  or  sprouts.- St.  Afflicted  with  ws 

chit'i),  a.   KrJWfS +  -*,!.] 

like  a  pert  voung  girl, 
chitty*.  ».   See  cAil*. 
chitty-facet.  a.  See  ehitty-faeed*. 
chitty-facea't  (ehit'i-faHt),  a.    [<  chiltyl,  2,  + 

face  +  -irf3.]  Pimply-faced, 
chitty-faced-t.  chitty-facet  (chit'i-fast,  -fas), 


chladnite 

chivalry  (ahiv'al-ri),  n.  [The  pronunciation  of 
this  word  and  chivalrous,  etc.,  prop,  with  initial 
eh  (i.  e.,  f*A),  has  been  altered  to  suit  the  mod. 
F.  cheralier,  etc.  (with  initial  »A>;  <  HE.  «M- 
ealrie,  cheralric,  <  OF.  cheealerie,  F.  cAernicTt> 
(=  Pr.  catalaria,  eavalayria  =  Bp.  caballeria 
—  Pg,  oavailaria  =  It.  cavaUeria,  >  i  .  caralerie,  > 
E.  cavalry,  q.  v.),  knighthood,  horsemanship,  < 
r,  a  nor 


The 


i  face ;  baby -faced. 

;,  tKitty  fai'f  page. 

M  i  -o  it 


?rr,  Virgin-  Martyr,  IL  1. 
See  chevachie. 


They  differ  from  all  other  roolltuka  In  having  a  bilater- 
ally symmetrical  body  covered  with  a  nam  Iter  (In  typical 
forma  H)  of  separate  overlapping  plates  or  valves,  thas  ex- 
hibiting the  nearest  approach  to  the  vermiform  or  articu- 
lated type  of  structure.  There  are  uo  eyes  and  no  tenta- 
cles, and  the  gilts  and  kidneys  are  paired.  The  species  are 
Dumenraa,  and  are  found  alt  over  the  world  adherlisK  to 
i  like  limpets.  The  leading  genera  are  ChUen  and 
■jV(rr.  Also  called  f  AtfowKtfa, 
i  (ehit'rft),  n.  [Hind.,  <  Skt.  chitra,  bright, 
varieirate<l,  spotted,  <  V  chit,  look  at,  notice. 
Cf.  chital,  cAint;!,  cAWoA.]  1.  The  spotted 
bog-deer  of  India.  Also  spelled  chittra. — 2. 
reap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  turtles,  of  the  family 
TnoHfciida.  C.  indiea  is  an  enormous  spe- 
cies, weighing  sometimes  240  pounds,  found  in 
the  Ganges  and  other  rivers. 
Chitrada  (chit'ra-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Vhitra, 
2,  +  -arf<r.l  In  Oray's  system  of  claaHifica- 
tion,  a  family  of  soft-shelled  tortoises,  typified 
by  tho  genus  Chitra,  containing  a  few  southern 
Asiatic  and  African  forms  usually  referred  to 

TrivnyehUUr.  The  margin  of  the  disk  is  expanded,  flel- 
lble,  and  without  any  bones ;  the  head  Is  depressed ;  tile 
eyes  are  near  the  end  of  the  beak :  the  skull  is  oblong 
and  thin,  with  a  forehead  longer  than  the  face:  and  the 
palate  Is  flat.  Preferably  written  Chilritla. 
chittack  (ebit'ak),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  Indian 
weight  about  equal  to  1  ounce,  17  pennyweights, 
II  (trains  troy,  in  the  Bengal  bazaars,  used  as 
a  liquid  measure. 

chittagong  (chit'a-«ong),  ».  [<  Chittagonp,  a 
diatrirt  and  town  "of  eastern  India.]  A  variety 
of  domestic  fowl,  of  large  size,  belonging  to  the 
Malayan  type. 

cMttagong-wood  (chit'a-gong-wud),  n.  The 
wood  of  Chtchraiffin  tabulari*.  a  fine  meliaceous 
tree  of  India  and  Burma,  it  is  chasr-gralned,  light- 

ojlored,  and  elegantly  veined,  ami  is  modi  used  fur  cabi- 
net-work.   Some  other  woods  receive  the  same  name. 

chittah  (chit'ii),  n.   Samu  as 

chittam-wood  (chit'am-wud),  n.  The  Rhus 
colinoidcM,  a  rare  tree  of  northern  Alabama, 
with  soft  light  wood  of  a  rich  orange  color. 
H  is  used  as  material  for  fences,  and  yields  a 
dear  orange  dye. 


chivachet,  chivachiet,  » 

chivalt,  n.   See  chetal. 

chiv&lresqrxe  (shiv-al-resk'),  a.  [<  F. 
rescue  (=  Cat.  caballerese  =  Bp.  cabaUercsco 
=  It.  eacaUerenco),  <  cheealerie,  chivalry,  + 
-esque."]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  chivalry; 
characterized  by  chivalry ;  chivalrous. 

Some  warrior  in  a  cMmlmqu*  romance. 

Mm*.  b'ArUaf),  Diary,  vtL  IBS. 
>'  loliulas  has  been  called  the  Don  Oulxnt*  of  AnUtcracy ; 
.  .  .  failure  and  mishap  could  not  shake  his  faith  in  his 
Ideal,  and  made  no  change  In  his  honest,  stubborn  na- 
ture, which  was  as  loyal  and  cAt«rfr«ji<#  as  that  of  the 
lll-fauxl  knight  of  La  Manch*. 

I).  M.  Waliaee,  Russia,  p- 

chlTalrlc  (shiv'al-rik),  a.  [<  chicalry  +  hc.] 
Partaking  of  the'  character  of  chivalry ;  chival- 
rous; knightly. 

Hla  (De  l*ny  sl  mind  (was]  naturally  of  a  rAinsln'e  and 
warlike  bent.  Porter,  Hist  Knights  of  Malta, 

chivalrous  (shlv'al-rus),  a.  [<  ME.  chicalnm*, 
chiralerout,  checalrous,  <  OF.  "cheealeros,  che- 
ralereux  (=  Pr.  caralairos  =  8p.  caballeroto  = 
Pg.  caralleiroso),  knightly,  <  chevalier,  knight : 
see  chevalier  and  cAiro/ry.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
chivalry  or  knight-errantry. 

In  brave  pursuit  of  cAirafrour  emprise.    Spenser,  F.  Q. 

A  fourth  [la  Milton's  cataliwne  of  nsmes!  brings  before 
us  the  splendid  phantoms  of  cAico/rosu  romance,  the  ln>- 
ptded  lists,  Uie  embnildcrvd  housings,  the  quaint  devii-es, 
the  haunted  forests,  the  enchanted,  gsnicn*,  the  achieve, 
inents  of  etiainoured  knlfhts,  and  the  smiles  of  rescued 
princesses  Haeaulay,  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  high  qualities  characteristic  or 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  chivalry ;  hav- 
ing or  exhibiting  high  courage;  knightly;  gal- 
may  chere  hym. 

York  Play,  p.  331. 
prince  that  ever  ap- 
peared since  Alexander  the  Ureal. 

Bp.  Louth,  To  Warhnrton. 

chivalrously  (shiv'al-ros-li),  adv.  In  a  chival- 
rous manner  or  spirit. 

cbivalroufmesa  (shiv'al-rus-nes),  ».  The  qual- 
ity of  being  chivalrous;  nobility  of  spirit ;  mag- 
nanimity; 


a  Norseman,  <  cheat,  a 
eheval,  cheralier,  and  caralier.]  1.  Knighthood ; 
the  medieval  system  of  military  privileges,  with 
its  peculiar  honorarv  titles  and  aristocratic 
limitations  of  honorable  position  to  the  posses- 
sors of  those  titles,  founded  upon  the  several 
degrees  of  military  service  rendered  on  horse- 
back.   See  knight. 

The  age  of  CAirafry  has  gone.  An  age  of  Humanity  has 
come.  The  Horse,  whine  importance,  more  than  human, 
gave  the  name  to  that  early  period  of  gallantry  and  war, 
now  yields  his  foremost  place  to  Man. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  n«. 
CAinifry  |may  he  considered)  as  embodying  the  Middle- 
Age  conception  of  the  Ideal  life  of  the  only  class  outside 
the  clergy  who  had  any  real  power,  the  knichta. 

StilU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist,  xii. 

2.  That  which  pertains  to  knighthood;  the 
usages  and  customs  pertaining  to  the  order 
of  knighthood:  the  ideal  qualification*  of  a 
knight,  collectively,  as  courtesy,  generosity, 
valor,  and  dexterity  in  arms;  the  ideal  of 
knighthood. 

Kfor  hym  be-hoveth  to  be  of  soche  chituUrU,  and  so 
s  ueuturouse,  that  he  come  t>)  hym -self  and  ntuuere  after 
the  Stmt  Oraal  that  my  felre  dmujhter  krpvtli. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  K\  UL  *». 
of  oar  Troy  doth  this  day  lis 
and  single  eAirafrv. 

Shot.,  T.  and  C,  hy.4. 
The  chimin/ 
snil  .ll»r, -uar.l>  alike 
o-  tho  w.wtd. 
rJroirsnn;;,  King  and  Book,  II  502. 

3t.  Al 
action. 


ires  the  right,  and 
s  and  nay  o'  tne  w, 


Thcl  hsue  doon  many  felre  ehiuatritt  and  proven  mnny 
grete  sUokcs,  thst  thol  ought  to  he  r,  intended  and  pretsnl 
of  all  the  worlds  that  thcr-of  heren  speke. 

JfeWin  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  U-  So*. 
Acts  more  dangerous,  but  less  famous,  because  liter 
were  hut  private  cAieoiriss.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  An  order  or  a  body  of  knights ;  knights  or 
warriors  collectively;  any  company  of  illus- 
trious warriors. 

That  of  the  town  losle  the  pray  and  thelre  horse,  and 
the  most*  psxte  of  thelre  cAiuuJrie. 

*.r/m(E.E.T.  8.XHLt8a. 
The  Red -sen  coast,  whose  waves  o'erthrew 
Busiris  and  his  Memphlan  eAienfry. 

Aftffton,  P.  L.,  L  907. 

Wave.  Munich,  all  thy  ba 
And  charge  with  ail  tity  < 

6.  In  Eng.  late,  a  tenure  of  lands  by  knight's 
service  — that  is,  by  the  condition  of  perform- 
ing service  on  horseback,  or  of  performing 
some  noble  or  military  service  to  the  lord.  See 

knight-eerrice  and  tenure  Court  of  Chivalry,  a 

court  established  hy  Edward  III.  of  England,  of  which  tho 
lord  high  constable  and  the  earl  marshal  of  England  were 
Joint  judges.  When  both  judges  were  present,  it  took  eng. 
nicance  of  criminal  cases,  generally  In  a  summary  manner ; 
when  held  before  the  earl  marshal  alone,  It  was  merely  a 
court  of  honor.  It  la  now  in  abeyance,  except  as  repre- 
sented In  the  Heralds'  College  by  the  earl  marshal  s  court- 
Guardian  In  Chivalry.    See  yuarriion. 

chivelt  (chlv),  n.  [A  var.  of  *A*«r.  Cf.  I/O. 
seheve,  the  shives  or  fragments  of  stalk,  as  of 
hemp  or  flax,  that  fall  off  in  dressing.]  1.  A 
piece  out  off. 

Give  me  a  eAfre  of  your  bread,  my  lore. 
A  hnttlc  of  your  wine. 
TAs  Jctlf  Oathairt  (Child's  fed  lads,  III.  290). 

2,  In  bot.,  the  filament  which  support*  the  an- 
ther of  a  flower;  a  stamen.  Ban. 

cbivo-  (chlv),  n.    Same  as  cire. 

chive-garlic  (chlv'gUr'lik),  «.  Same  as  ctre. 

chiven,       Same  as  eheten. 

chiver  (chlv'Or),  r.  i.  Scotch  and  older  Eng- 
lish formofsAim-3. 

chivey,  R.  and  n.    See  chevy. 

Chiviatlte(chiv'i-a-tit),  n.  [<  CAiriotofsoedef.) 
+  -ite*.]  A  sulphid  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  cop- 
per, from  Chiviato  in  Peru. 

chiving  (chiv'ing),  ».    Same  as  < 

chivy,  v.  and  n.    See  cherg. 

chizzelt,  n.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  chiscfl. 

OMadni'B  flgnres.    See  nmial. 

chladnite  (klad'nlt),  n.  [<  K.  F.  F.  Chladni 
(17A6-1H2T),  a  Qerman  writer  on  acoustics  and 
on  meteors,  +  -i/ca.]  A  variety  of  enstatite, 
consisting  of  pure  magnesium  suicate,  and  oc- 
curring in  tho  meteorite  of  Biahopville,  South 
Carolina,  which  foil  in  March,  1843. 
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n. ;  pL  ekUvna  (-no).  [<  Gr. 
r>xui™  =  L.  hriwi,  ft  clonk,  mantle :  see  MHM.] 
In  (inc.  Or.  «wtum«,  «  warm  shaggy  mantle  of 
wool,  protecting  the  wearer  from  cold  ami  rain. 
It  was  equivalent  to  the  Roman  hena  (which 


Chlaeniidse  (kle-ni'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  VUmitu 
+  -itftr.]  A  family  of  Cohoplera,  typiiied  by 
tho  genua  Chltmiwi.    Kirby,  1837. 

Chlceniua  (kle'ni-us),  n.  [NL.J  A  genus  of 
adephagous  beetles,  referred  to  the  family  Vara- 
bidir,  or  made  the  type  of  a  family  CkUrniida. 
They  urc  of  medium  lit*  aibd  usually  purplish  or  of  gtwn- 
lih  hrouaed  color,  anil  have  an  odor  like  Uiat  ol  morocco 
leather.  C.  «m<u(  and  C.  toutenfoiiu  are  «wu  aperies  of 
the  United  States. 

Chlak(klak),  ».  [Hob.]  In  Hebrew  chronology, 
a  unit  of  time,  equal  to  the  1080th  part  of  an 
hour,  or  3g  seconds. 

chlamyd&te  (klam'i-dat),  a.  [<  L.  chlamyi 
(ckUtmrnl-),  a  mantle  (see  cAfnmys).  +  -alrl.] 
Provided  with  a  mantle  or  pallium,  as  a  mol- 
lusk;  palliate:  the  opposite  of  achlamydalc. 

The  tklaxydau  Hranchlngaaternpoda  are  usually  pro- 
Tided!  with  hranrhlie.         Huxley,  Anat  Insert,  p.  437. 

chlamydeODS  (kla-mid'^ua),  a.  [<  Gr.  rv-ayrtf 
(x'f-afivA-),  a  mantle  (envelop),  +  -roiw.l  In  bot., 
pertaining  to  the  floral  envelop  of  a  plant, 
chlamydes,  a.  Plural  of  cMlumx/n. 
OhUmydoconcha  (klam'i-do-kong'kS),  a. 
[NL.,<  Gr.  r>-a/ii?  (x/tyiwl-),  a  mantle,  +•  nn 
shell.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Chta- 
ntydoconchida*.  The  only  known  species  is  C. 
orcutti,  of  California.  W.  U.  Hall,  1884. 
Ohlamydoconcbida  (klam'i-do-kong'ki-de),  a. 
pT[SL„  <  ChlarnvtlocoHcka  +  -ioVj  A  family 
of  pelecypods  or  lamellibrancha,  based  on  the 
genus  ChUtMjtiioconcJia,  having  the  shell  rudi- 
mentary and  internal,  and  without  muscular  or 
pallial  impressions,  adductors,  hinge,  or  teeth. 
Also  Cktamudoconcha.  W".  IS.  Dal),  1884. 
Chlamydodera  (klam-i-dod'e-ra),  n.  [NL. 
(Agassiz),  first  used  in  the  contr.  form  Cktamy- 
dcra  (J.  Gould,  1840);  <  Gt.  xAsuif  (a^yri  ),  a 
mantle,  +  <Hpri.  neck.]  A  genua  of  oscinepas- 
serine  birds  of  Australia,  of  the  family  Orimida 
and  subfamily  Ptitonorkynehitxv ;  the  spotted 
bower-birds.  There  are  four  species,  C.  macu- 
lala,  guttata,  nnchalu,  and  cervinitsentru. 
0hlamydodon(kla-mid'6-don),n.  [NL.(Ehren- 
berg7T835),  <  Gr.  x*Mui*  (XAa!iV*-)>  »  mantle, + 
oiiiv,  lonie  for  AAoiv  (Movr-)  =  E  taoth.~\  The 
typical  genus  of  Chlamydodontida!,  having  the 
body  rounded  behind  and  a  distinct  annular 
border  of  the  restricted  ciliate  area.  C.  mnemo- 
is  a  species  which  inhabits  salt  water. 
Chlamydodontidte  (klam'i-do-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cktamydodon(t-)  +  -id*.)  A  family  of 
hypotrichous  ciliate  infusorians,  typified  by  the 
genus  ChlamydmloH.  They  are  free-swimming  ani- 
malcules of  ovate  form  with  convex  dorsal  ami  flattened 
al  surface,  and  with  clastic  or  Indurated  cuticle,  more 
■  completely  clothed  on  the  ventral  aspect  with  flno 
"  !  cilia.    The  oral  aperture  opena  on  the  rcntral 
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chlamydoselachian  (klam'i-do-ae-la'lri-an),  a. 
and  n.    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cklamydo- 

srtackidas. 

IT  ».  A  member  of  the  family  Chtomytlott- 
lachidtr. 

Ohlamy  dose  lachida  ( klam '  1  -do-ae-lak '  i-de ), 
».  pt.  [NL.,  <  Vhlamydoselarhut  +  -tdtr.]  A 
family  of  selachians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Chlamydotetaehut,  having  an  extremely  long 
slender  form,  like  an  eel,  six  gill-slite,  a'  broad 
opercular  fold  continued  across  the  throat,  a 
wide  terminal  mouth,  no  nictitating  membrane, 
and  one  dorsal  fin  situated  opposite  the  anal, 
behind  the  ventrals. 

Chlamydoselachus  (Uam'i-do-sel'a-kus),  n. 

[NI/,,  <  Gr.  x^H'f  (x'J1Pvi-)>  cloak,  ■¥  <j</io.ior, 
any  cartilaginous  fish,  a  shark.]  The  typical 
genus  of  selachians  of  the  family  Chtamydose- 
htchkt&.  C.  ansruiivtiu  la  a  remarkable  specM  of  Japan, 
having  an  oct-lilto  body*  fee*  long  and  acarcelv  4  Imliea 
thick. 

chl&mydoapore  (klam'i-do-spor),  n.  [<  Gr. 
,f?.a«ic  (^•^xzui'o-),  mantle,  +  oTopa,  seed,  =  E. 
mxtre.]  1.  The  reproductive  organ  in  some 
fungi :  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  in- 
vested by  two  very  distinct  envelops.  i«  the 
common  Mueor  chlamvdrvporv*  are  fi>rmod  by  the  con* 
dentation  and  tranaformation  of  the  protoptaaia  in  or  at 
the  endi  of  the  mycelial  thread. 

2.  In  aril,  a  coated  or  eoverod  spore ;  a 
with  its  own  investment:  opposed  to 
sport. 

Eaeh  »pore  .  .  ,  haa  Ita  o«-i»  protective  envelope,  .  .  . 
[and!  la  Ji.tlngnUhed  aa  a  MH.npUn**,. 

Kntyc.  Brit  ,  XIX.  837. 

Chlamyphonu  (kla-mif'tj-nis),  «.  See  Chta- 
mvdnphorut. 

cbJamys  (kla'mhs),  pi.  chlamydt*  (-mi-doz). 
f  L.,  <  Gr.  ^xa/Jif  (x«v/««>-),  a  cloak,  mantle.] 
1.  In  ane.  Or.  cottumt,  a  form  of  mantle  which 
left  both  arms  free,  worn  especially  by  eques- 
trians, hunters,  and  travelers,  and  oy  soldiers. 
The  chlaniya.  wldch  was  much  amaller  Uian  the  huoatlon, 
conaLsUvl  of  an  oblong  tiiece  of  alujff  having  three  atraight 
•Idea  and  one  long  aide  curved  outward.  It  waa  worn 
by  bringing  Ui«  two  enda  ol  .be  atralght  aide  oppuaite  the 
curvrd  able  together  around  the  atck.  and  taatenlng  them 
with  a  buckle  or  fibula.  Th»  buckle  waa  Milled  around  to 
the  front,  to  either  ihouldur,  or  to  the  back,  to  ault  the 
convenience  of  the  wearer.  The  eitrcmltlea  of  the  carved 
aide  were  weighted  ao  aa  to  bang  vertically ;  and  when  the 
chlamya  waa  caught  together  on  one  ahoulder,  aa  It  waa 
commonly  worn,  thcae  hanging  end*  were  likened  to  wings 
by  the  old  writers.  The  paludanMntiim  of  the  later  Ro- 
man eroperora  waa  called  cAfam.ya  by  the  ilrerka. 

The  cAutwyr  {in  the  sculpt  urea  of  the  Mausoleum]  float- 
ing behind  the  Atnaton  uu  horseback  adds  to  ita  simplicity 
a  maailvi-iioM .  .f  fold  and  general  form  beyond  anything  I 
be  seen  in  simi- 
larly floating  dra- 
pery on  tile  oth- 
er slabs. 
A.  S.  Murray, 


b  succeeded  by  a  lobular  phaiyns,  th. 
are  ■treuethened  by  a  cylindrical  bundle  of  cor- 
i  rods  or  by  a  simple  horny  tube.    There  is  no  sty- 
itiendage  or  fascicle  of  caudal  seta  at  the  posterior 

ChlamydophoridiB  (kiara'i-do-for'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cmamgdophoru*  +  -i</<r.]  A  family  of 
armadillos,  represented  by  the  genus  Chlamu- 
dophorus.  The  cephalic  and  dorsal  portion,  of  the  eara- 
pon- arc  continuous,  tbe  entire  upper  surface  of  th*  animal 
being  covered  with  a  buckler  01  numerous  similar  xontw 
widening  to  near  the  end,  the  binder  part  of  Uie  b.»1)  ap- 
pearing as  If  truncate  an.l  .-ovcred  with  a  specliil  armature 


i  *.  Unr*  Likes  rrom  the  esse  i  bee- 


or  pelvic  bu<  Isler  of  pUtesroneentrieallyai 
the  tall,  which  U  small,  ami  curved  under  < 
necled  with  the  pelvis.   The  f.ntt  are  as  In 


arranged  around 
and  partly  con- 
other  armadil- 


los, especially  the  icnurincs;  the  heail  la  IivikkI,  and  the 
ears  are  small  arid  fnr  apart.  These  are  the  smallest  known 
armadillos,  C.  trunratu*  ltelng  onlv  about  «  inches  long. 

Ohlamydophortis  I  klam-i-ilof'o-rus),  n.  fNL., 
first  u*4h\  in  the  cant  r.  form  I'hlnmgphorut  (Rich- 
ard Harlan,  lsil),  <  Gr.  r>i/«*  (i>ni«irJ-),  a 
cloak.  +  -d«/*>!,  <  faVrn-  =  E.  fcrnrl.l  The  typi- 
cal and  only  genus  of  armadillos  of  the  family 
Chhimwlnphuridtr;  thepichiciagos.or  truncateel 
arnuMilllos,  of  which  there  aro  two  species,  C. 

•••  •'  •  and  f.  rrtuMM*.  inhabiting  the  Argcn- 
tini'  Ke|mblic  anil  also  Bolivia.   See  pirhiriaqo. 

ChlamydosaurnB  (  klam'iilo^A'rus), ».  [NL. 

clnsK.  -t-  enr/wf,  a  luani. )  A  genus  of  strobi- 
losnurian  acrodont  lacrrtilians,  of  th»  family 
Aijnmida,  natives  of  Auatmlia;  the  frill-lizards. 
The  rui'/i  has  a  curious  crenaled  membrone-likc  rult  i>r 
tlpis-t  round  IU  he.  k,  which  li<-s  back  In  plalu  uinn  the 

i.l;.  '.i  li-  i.  '  1 1  ■  -i  I .  I  ii  .,'  i-  Ir  ,  n  i;il.  i.iil  ii  lil  t,  ii  elevated 
when  It  Is  Irritated  ..T  flightencl.    Its  bead  is  large  111 

!b»  its  body,  fhill  irrnjni  ■iiiiiTin  Ii  iHial  I 


ttur.,1 

2.  A  purple 

cope;  one  of 
the  pontifi- 
cal vestments. 
—  3.  [cop.] 
[NL.J  Inzool.: 

(a)  A  genus 
of  phytopha- 
gous beetles, 
of  the  family 
Ckrynomelida-  or  Cryptoctphnlida>,  covered  with 
tuberosities,  having  the  protborax  grooved  to 
receive  the  short  antennae,  and  the  legs  com- 
pressed and  retractile  into  cavities.  The  larvss 
live  in  sacs  or  cases  made  of  their  own  excrement.  The 
North  American  sjieciea  are  few  In  number  and  of  small 
st». 

The  species  generally  have  metallic  coloration,  some- 
times  dull ;  some  of  them.  Including  our  commonest 
species.  Chlamj/M  yticata,  so  closely  reaemhtc  a  piece  of 
caterpillar  a  dung  that  birds  would  nul  pick  them  from  a 
leaf.  The  egga  of  C.  jiicalu  are  borne  upon  short  iicdun- 
clea,  and  .  .  .  before  they  are  protecleil  hy  a  coating  ■  if 
excrement  or  secretion  hy  the  female,  they  are  greedily 
sought  for  and  devoured  by  tbe  matev 

Stand.  -Vnf.  Ilia  ,  H,  Mt 

(b)  A  genus  of  bivalve  molluskR :  synonymous 
with  l'ectrn.    Itottbn,  1798 ;  Megerle,  18.10. 

chlanisi  kla'nis), «.;  pL c>aiTlarfw(-Jtl-»lfa).  [Or. 
,y?.m'if,  a  mantle,  (f .  rhltrna.]  In  am\  (ir.  r,m- 
tumr,  a  small  mantle  of  liifht.  Ktuff,  apparently 
a  small  chlrena,  worn  bv  women. 

Ohlidonia  (kli-do'ni-iil.'n.  [XL,  <  Gr.  {Ufa*, 
an  ornament,  bracelet  oranklet.]  1.  The  tyjii- 
cal  genus  nf  the  family  i  hhili,mut,r. —  2."  In 
entom.:  (a)  A  genus  of  lepidniiterotw  insects. 
//Nft»rr.  1H1C.  (b)  A  genus  of  hymcnopterous 
innects.    Srharffrr,  1838. 

Ohlidoniida  (ktid-.i-m  'i-de),  ».  [NL.,  < 
Vhlidonia,  I,  +  -itftr.]    A  family  of  ct " 


tons  polyzoans,  with  toancium  ^atpo^  ol  nfh 
right,  free,  segmentod  st<'mrJ,  si"*<4gfBg  fnm  a 
stolonatc  network.  From  ttwt  »«-atiii«-iiU,  after  the  first 
UfurcutUin.  arise  lateral  launches,  (xmabting  „f  chains  of 
ZiNeciu  springing  from  the  back  near  the  siumnfL 
chloanthite  (klo-an'thit).  a.  [<  Gr.  ^/<ii7,  ver- 
dure, +  ii^of,  flower,  +  -ife-2.]  A  nickel  arsenid, 
occurring  in  tin-white  to  stoel-gray  isometric 
crj-stals  and  masses,  closely  allied  to  tbe  cobalt 
arsenid  smaltite. 

chloasma  (kl^-ai'm;),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aa  if 
*.t?on<T^a,  <  x'JxiZtiv,  be  or  become  green,  < 
verdure,  grass:  see  chlor-.  c*/«ri»,  etc.]  Lit- 
erally,  greenness ;  in  pathol.,  a  name  for  a  cu- 
taneous affection  characterized  by  patches  of 
a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  color,  the  pity- 
riasis versicolor,  occurring  most  frequently  on 
the  neck,  breast,  abdomen,  and  groin.  The 
name  is  also  applied  leas  definitely  to  a  num- 
ber of  brownish  discolorations. 

Chloephaga  (klo-ef'a-gft),  n.  [NL.  (T.  C.  Ey- 
ton,  1838),  <  Gr.  .rXinj^a; or,  grass-eating,  <  x'M, 
verdure,  grass,  +  fWryti*,  eat.]  A  genus  of  South 
American  geese,  of  the  subfamily  A  nterina  and 
the  family  Anatida,  containing  aueh  species  aa 
I  ho  Magellanic  goose,  I".  mageUanica.  There 
are  about  0  Bpecies. 

chlor-v  CbiOTO-.  [NL.,_ete.,  cklor-,  chloro-,  < 
Gr.  x,JJpf*>  contr.  of  .(Aorpof,  pale-green,  like 
young  grass,  yellowish-green,  greenish-yellow, 
<  x'^"li  verdure,  young  grass  or  corn,  greens, 
vegetables,  ^>»of,  contr.  ;t*otf,  a  yellowish- 
green  color,  pale  green,  paleness,  =  L.  AWrowr, 
light  yellow,  b  8kt.  hari,  yellow,  =  E.  yelltnc, 
q.  v.]  An  element  in  modern  scientific  com- 
pound words  (chloro- before  consonants), mean- 
ing 'green'  or  'greenish'  or  '  yellowish -green ' 
(see  otymology).  In  some  words  it  represents 
Knglisn  chlorin. 

Chloracetate  (kld-ras'e-tat),  n.  [<  ckloracet(U) 
+  Hire1.]    A  salt  of  chloraeetio  acid. 

Chloracetic  (klo-ra-eet'ik),  a.  [<  ehlorlin)  + 
acetic.}  Derived  from  chlorin  and  acetic  acid. 
—  Chloracetlc  add,  an  add  produe*d  by  the  autaiUlutioa 
of  one,  two, or  three  atoms  of  cnlortn  for  hydrogen  In  acetic 
acid.    It  combines  with  baaes,  forming  rhloracrtaU'a. 

chloragogic  (kld-ra-goj'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  x^^(, 
tiale-green,  +  ayv}V,  a  leading,  conducting,  < 
oynv,  lead.]  A  term  applied  to  certain  pecu- 
liarly modified  perivisceral  cells  of  some  anne- 
lids, as  earthworms,  developed  in  connection 
with  the  intestines,  the  nephridia.  etc. 

The  distribution  of  the  c Moni<jo«ri>  cells  is  indicated  by 
the  dotting  on  Use  terminal  section  of  the  nephridlum. 

BnUiartl.  Trans.  Zool.  Soc,  lead,  XII.  as. 

Chloral (klo'ral),n.  [<  cklortin)  +  al(cokol).]  A 
colorless  mobile  liquid  (OClq.CHU),  having  an 
agreeable  pungent  smell  and  biting  taste,  first 
prepared  by  Liebig  from  chlorin  and  alcohol, 
afterward  by  Stadeler  by  the  action  of  chlorin 
011  Starch.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  (<n,.CH,«ITM.  aa 
now  prepared,  la  a  white  crystalline  substance  having  a 
tmngent  odor  an 


._  tor 

by  unpleasant  eltecta. 
such  as  frequently  attend  ll»e  use  of  morphine.  In  over- 
doses It  paralyses  tbe  nerve  centers,  arresting  respiration 
and  theartlon  of  Hie  heart,  and  causes  death.  When  used 
continuously  it  may  produce  very  serious  effects  on  the 
system. 

chloralism  (klo'ral-izm),  n.  [<  chloral  +  -iam.] 
1 .  The  habit  or  practice  of  using  chloral. —  2. 
A  diseased  Btate  of  the  system  marked  by  vary- 
ing  symptoms  arising  from  the  incautious  or 
habitual  use  of  chloral.  In  extreme  cases  it 
is  marked  by  moral  degradation  similar  to  that 
which  characterizes  alcoholism. 

chloralist  (klo'ral-ist),  n.  [<  chloral  +  -int.] 
fine  addicted  to  the  use  of  chloral. 

chloralize  (klo'nil-iz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ehlo- 
ralizcd,  ppr.  chloralizing.  [<  chloral  +  -fee.] 
To  affect  with  chloral ;  bring  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloral. 

Chloraloin  (klo-ral'o-in),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^>^pof,  yel- 
lowish-green. +  liXorj,  aloes,  +  -is"J.]  A  yeUow 
noncrystalline  substance  derived  from  harbal- 
oin  by  replacing  six  hydrogen  atoms  with 
chlorin. 

chloralum  (klo'ral-um),  a.  [<  chlor(id)  +  alu- 
m\ixi»m\)  An  antiseptic  preparation  contain- 
ing aluminium  ehlorid,  ]irepared  by  tn^ting 
slightly  roasted  porcelain  clay  with  crude  mu- 
riatic acid,    f".  .S.  IHxjirnsatorii.  p.  ]ti2. 

chloranil,  chloranila  (kld'ran-il),  «.  f<  chlo- 
r(in)  +  ani1(inr).~\  A  compound  (C,yl^li0o)  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  chlorin  on  aniline,  phe- 
nol, aalicin,  and  other  allied  bodies.  lUornispais- 
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chloranilic 

chloranilic  (klo-ra-nil'ik),  a.  [<  chloranil  + 
-*c]  Pertaining  fo  or  derived  from  chloranil. 
—  Chloranilic  add. i V1  'Ij/V m hi  *n  acid  derived  from 
chl-  «n*nil  by  (hp  action  upon  It  of  mineral  acids.  It  form* 
red  shining  mIk 

Chloranthus  (kln-ran'thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  C5r.  j/its- 
nor,  yellowish-green,  +  aeflor,  a  flower.]  A  ge- 
nua of  shrubs  and  perennial  herbs,  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Piperacetr,  of  which  there  are  about 
a  dozen  Aaiatic  species.  The?  |ia»  hitter,  aro- 
matic, and  tonic  properties,  and  C.  otKcinatU  especially  la 
empli i>i-il  in  Jars  in  the  treatment  of  fever*,  etc. 

chloranthy  (kld'ran-thi),  n.  [<  (Jr.  x'/u(>6(< 
greeriish-vellow,  +  AtAif,  a  flower.]  Same  as 
rhUtron*.  2  (ft). 

chloraatrolite  (kl^ra»'trf>-Ut),  «.  [<  Or.  jpUs. 
pof,  greenish-yellow,  pale-green,  +  Aarpov,  a 
star,  +  XiOur,  a  stone. f  An  impure  variety  of 
compac  t  prehnito,  forming  nodule*  in  the  amyg- 
daloid of  Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior.  It  has 
a  delicate  green  color  and  radiated  or  stellate 
structure,  and  take*  a  high  polish. 

chlorate  <kl6'rat), ".  [<  eklotiie)  +  -ufcl.]  A 
salt  of  chloric  acid.  The  chlorate*  an  closely  analo. 
gnus  to  the  nitrate*.  They  are  decom|ioaed  by  a  red  heat, 
nearly  all  of  thru*  being  converted  into  metallic  chlorid*, 
with  evolution  of  pure  oxygen.  They  deflagrate  with  ln< 
Banunable  .ubslance*  with  auch  facility  thai  an  explosion 
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the  eWorld  of  gold 
'  ioat  alone,  whit* 
the  g>dd  ti  uw- 


pret.  and  pp. 
[<  Marin  + 


i*  prmlticed  by  alhctit  nausea.  Tha  chlorate*  of  sodium  and 
potassium  are  used  lo  niedk-iiie. 
cnloro  (klor),  r.  t.    [<  ehlor(in).]   In  dyeing,  to 
■abject  to  the  action  or  influence  of  chlorin. 


lu  passing  thegiiod*  first  through 
of  bleaching  powder,  and  Immcdi 


(hypuehl. 
1  of  the  ai 


|  to  the  white  portion,  of  the  fab 
i.  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  ! 


lo'ri-dat),  c.  I.;  pret.  and  pp.  chlo- 
ehlaridating.    (<  chlorid  +  -ate*.] 


led  with  attain  ;  the 
loroua  add)  free,  and 
the  small  quantity  fit  col- 
fabric. 

BflL 

chloretic  (U6-r*t'lk),  a.   Same  as  chloritie. 

chlorhydric  \ klor-hi'drik),  a.  [<  c*Ior(t»)  + 
hydrXogen)  +  4e.]    Same  as  hydrochloric. 

chloric  (klo'rik),  a.  [<  chloHin)  +  -icl  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  chlorin  ;  specifically, 
containing  chlorin  in  smaller  proportion  than 
chlorous  compounds — Chloric  acid,  a  oulorlea*  *yr 
spy  lh|uUl  (Ht*IO«)  having  a  very  add  reaction,  produced 
by  dec>iu|p.«ng  barium  chlorate  by  tneaus  of  sulphuric 
add.  It  ia  an  unstable  body,  easily  decomposed,  but  forms 
aalu  which  are  comparatively  stable.  —  Chloric  ether, 
(a)  Ethyl  chlorld,  a  volatile  liquid  (I'jhVl)  obtained  by 
paasing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  alcohol  to  saturation 
and  dUtilllugthe  product.  It  la  also  termed  »irdr«ea/.iri<; 
rt»«r.  (&)  A  name  (Iren  to  spirits  of  chloroform,  consist- 
ing of  chloroform  1  part,  alcohol  9  parts.    (.'.  S.  Ph. 

chlorid,  chloride  (kl6'rid,  -rid  or  -rid),  n.  [< 
ehlor(in)  +  4sPj  -Mr'.]  1.  A  binary  compound 
of  chlorin  with  another  element.  Formerly 
called  muriate. — 2.  In  muting,  the  common 
name  throughout  the  Cordilleran  region  of  ores 
which  contain  silver  chlorid.  or  horn-silver 
(eerargyrite),  in  valuable 

cJUoiidate(klo'ri-dat), 
ridated,  ppr.  a 
Same  as  ehlorklize,  2, 

chloride,  n.    See  chlorid. 

chloridic  (klo-rid'ik),  a.  [<  chlorid  +  -sc.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  chlorid. 

chloridize  (kld'ri-diz),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  chin- 
ridUcd,  ppr.  chloridising.  [\  chlorid  t  -s>e.J 
1.  In  me  tat.,  to  convert  into  a  chlorid :  a  com- 
mon metallurgio  treatment  of  silver  ores,  ef- 
fected by  roasting  thorn  with  salt.—  8.  In 
pkotog.,  to  cover  with  a  chlorid,  specifically 
with  chlorid  of  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering sensitive  to  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun. 
Also  chloridate. 

chlorimeter,  chlorimetric,  etc.  See  chlorom- 
eter,  etc. 

chlorin,  chlorine  (kio'rin),  ».  [<  Gr.  xlupAc, 
greenish-yellow  (see  chlor-),  +  -inS,  -inc'^.] 
Chemical' symbol,  CI;  atomic  weight,  35.43. 
An  elementary  gaseous  substance  contained 
in  common  salt,  from  which  it  is  liberated  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric,  acid  and  manganese 
diuxid.  Chlorin  lias  a  yellowish-green  color  and  a  pecu- 
liar smell,  and  Irritate*  the  nostrils  very  violently  when 
Inhaled,  aa  also  the  trachea  and  lungs.  It  etcrclse*  a 
corrsdve  action  upon  organic  tissues.  It  It  not  combus- 
tible, though  It  supports  the  combustion  of  many  bodies, 
and  indeed  spontaneously  burns  several.  In  combina- 
tion with  oilier  element*  It  form*  chloriiU.  which  serve 
must  important  use*  In  many  manufacturing  processes. 
It  csu  be  liiiuetM  by  cold  and  pressure.  It  i*  nun  of  the 
reef ul  Mi-w  hlng  sgentt,  this  pnsjierty  belonging  to 
i  alttnlty  for  hydrogen.  Hem  e  in  the 
•  of  bleaching  powder  (chlorid  of  lime)  it  is 
.  When i  applied  to  moLUeucd 


a  red  hest  has  no 

being  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
this  I*  not  true  of  the  metals  Willi  w 
ally  alloyed. 

chlorinate  (kl6'ri-nat),  r.  t. ; 
chlorinated,  ppr.  chlorinating, 
-a  (<•*.]    Same  as  cklnrinizr. 

chlorinated  (klo'ri-na-ted),  a.  [Pp.  of  chlo- 
rinate, r.]  In  rsfsii..  containing  one  or  more 
equivalents  of  chlorin. 

chlorination  (klo-ri-na'shon).  n.  [<  chlori- 
nate: see  -aftou.]  The  act  or  process  of  sub- 
jecting to  the  action  of  chlorin.  Chlorination 
process,  in  mttat..  a  method  ol  w  piuatlllg  gold  from 
quarts  and  arsenical  or  common  pyrites,  as  well  as  from 
various  resldus  obtained  lu  meUiflurgb'al  operations.  In- 
vented by  llaltner  awl  Introduced  In  ilennanr  In  ISM. 
The  process  Is  based  u|>on  the  power  |s*ue**ed  by  chlorin 
gas  of  transforming  metallic  gold  Into  a  chlorid,  In  which 
condition  it  can  easily  lie  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  after- 
wanl  precipitated  III  the  metallic  form. 

chlorine,  «.    See  chlorin. 

chlorinize  (klo'ri-nii),  c.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chlo- 
rinized,f,pr.chlorinizing.   [<  chlorin  +  -ire]  To 
combine  or  otherwise  treat  with  chlorin.  Also 
chlorinate,  chloriie. 
Hccqucrel  pref  errcHi  to  eaiorinur  the  plate  by  immersion. 

jr**v-.  /•'•< ,  xviii.  ss*. 
chloriodic  (klor-i-od'ik),  a.    [<  chlor(in)  +  io- 
d(ine)  +  -ic]    ('omponnded  of  chlorin  and 
iodine. 

chloriodine  (klor-i'o-din).  n.  [<  ehloriin)  +  io- 
dine.]   A  compound  of  chlorin  and  iodine. 

chloris  (klo'ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  r'^wfWr  (in  Ar- 
istotle), a  bird,  yellow  underneath,  about  tho 
size  of  a  lark,  perhaps  the  yellow  wagtail,  < 
svbjper,  greenish-yellow.]  1.  An  Aristotelian 
name  of  some  small  greenish  bird :  subsequently 
applied,  both  genetically  and  specifically,  to  the 
European  greenfinch,  t'Jtforu  of  Moehring,  1752, 
htxia  ehlori*  of  Liniueua,  1766,  now  usually  call- 
ed l.igurinu*  chlorin. — 2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of 
warblers:  synonymous  with  Parula.  Bote,  1826. 

chlorisatic  (hlo-ri-sat'ik),  a.  [<  fAtorwa.(i») 
+  -  ic.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  producing  chlorisatin : 
as,  chhtrimttie  acid. 

chlorisatin <klo-ris'a-tin), ».  [<  (penta)chlor(id) 
+  M«fis.]  A  suliatit ution  product  (C81I4CIN0) 
prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorous  penta- 
chlorid  on  isatin.  It  forms  orange-yellow  trans- 
parent crystals  of  bitter  tasto,  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

chlorite  (kld'rit),  «.  [<  L.  ekhritU,  <  Gr.  x>** 
(uric  (sc.  >iOoc,  stone),  a  grass-green  stone,  < 
X>jjp6t,  grass-green.  In  cnein.  sense,  of  mod. 
formation  (<  chlor(ou»)  +  -ite'J),  but  of  same 
nit.  elements.]  1.  The  name  of  a  group  of 
minerals,  most  of  which  have  a  grass-green  to 
olive-green  color,  and  a  micaceous  structure. 
Home  varieties  are  maaalte,  consisting  of  fine  scales :  otl  lera 
are  granular.  They  are  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminium, 
ferrous  iron,  and  magnesium. 

2.  In  <**•».,  a  salt  of  chlorous  acid.  The  ehlo- 
rites  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  bleaching 

and  oxidizing  properties  Chlorite  slats,  a  mck 

with  slaty  <>r  schistose  structure,  consisting  of  chlorite, 
granular  or  in  scales,  with  a  little  quartz  and  feldspar. 

chloritie  (klo-rit'ik).  a.  [<  chlorite,  1,  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  chlorite:  as,  chlo- 
ritie sand.   Also  chloretic. 

chloritoid(kld'ri-toid),n.  [< rAZo-rifc,  1,  +  -oirf.] 
A  member  of  the  chlorite  group  of  minerals,  of 
a  dark-gray  to  green  or  black  color. 

chlorize  (kid'riz),  r.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  chlori&d, 
ppr.  eklorizing.  [<  ehloriin)  +  -ire]  Sam©  as 
chlorinize. 

chloro-.  Seo  csJor-. 

chlorocalcite  (klo-ro-kal'sit).  n.  [<  Gr.  xl-vpk, 
yellowish-green,  +  L.  cilj  (calc-),  limestone, 
+  -iff a.  Cf.  ealcitc.l  C  ulcitim  chlorid,  found 
in  cubic  crystals  in  the  Vesuvian  luvo. 
chlorocarb'onic,  chlorocarbonoos  t  klo'ro-k&r- 
bon'ik,  klo-ro-kar'bo-nus),  a.  [<  fMor(in)  + 
cnrfros-ic,  -o»i.]   Consisting  of  a  compound  of 


(CHCI3) ;  a  volatile  colorless  liquid,  of  an  agree- 
able sweetish  taste  and  fragrant  smell,  and  hav- 


ing the  specific  gravity  1.48.  It  la  prepared  by 
cautiously  distilling  together  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  water, 
and  chlorid  of  llrae  or  bleachtiu-puwder.  Its  chief  use  i* 
In  medicine  as  an  anesthetic  in  diseases  attended  with 
great  pain,  in  anrgical  operations,  and  In  childbirth.  For 
this  purpose  lu  vapor  ia  inhaled.  The  Inhalation  of  chloro- 
form first  produces  slight  Inloxlcatlou :  then,  frequently, 
■light  muscular  contraction*,  unrulineaa,  and  dreaming; 
then  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  consciousness,  and  sensi- 
bility, the  patient  appearing  aa  If  sound  aaleep ;  and  at 
last.  If  too  much  It  given  death  by  failure  of  the  heart  at 
reaplratiou.  When  skilfully  administered,  In  proper  cases. 
It  Is  a  safe  anesthetic.  Chloroform  ia  slightly  Inferior  to 
ether  In  point  of  safety,  hut  la  quicker  in  it*  action  and 
not  so  apt  to  produce  vomiting,  so  that  for  certain  case* 
It  la  preferred.  It  is  a  powerful  solvent,  dissolving  resins, 
wax.  iodine,  etc.,  as  well  a*  strychnine  and  other  alkaloids. 
—  Qelatlnlxed  chloroform,  chloroform  shaken  with 
wlilti-  of  egg  until  H  gelstintxea. 

chloroform  (Uo'ro-form),  r.  f.  [<  chloroform, «.] 
To  subject  to  the' influence  of  chloroform;  ad- 
minister chloroform  to,  for  the  purpose  of  indu- 
cing anesthesia,  unconsciousness,  or  death, 
chloroformic  (ld6-ro-f6r'mik),  a.  [<  chloro- 
form  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to.  derived  from,  or 
obtained  by  means  of  chloroform. 
The  cAJoro/orwiM?  snd  other  extracts  yielded  crystals. 

Sri.  Amrr.  Asjfft,  p.  870*. 
It  (nltrobentene)  Is  soluble  In  alcohol,  ether,  and  chVa- 
'  when  agitated  with  water.  It  I*  In  great  part 
>m  IU  ethereal  and  cA.'nr./onilif  solutions. 

A.  S.  rswtor.  Med.  Jour.,  p.  IS*. 

chloroformizatlon  (Uo-rv-for-mi-za'shgn),  n. 
[<  chloroform  +  -ire  +  -afsos.]  1.  The  act  of 
administering  chloroform  as  an  anesthetic. 

Iluring  etherixatiim  the  warnings  of  danger  are  much 
more  evident  and  more  prolonged  than  during  cA.'on/nr - 
must  ion.  A'ncav.  Amrr,  1.  218. 

2.  In  med.,  the  aggregate  of  anesthetio  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  chlo- 
roform. 

chlorofucine  (kld-ro-fu'sin),  n.  [<  Or.  xtaoor. 
pale-green,  +  L.  fucus,  red,  rouge,  +  -*'««».] 
A  clear  yellow-green  coloring  matter  in  plants, 
belonging  to  the  chlorophyl  group  and  closely 
resembling  in  its  properties  the  blue  and  yel- 
low chlorophyl  pigments,  but  showing  a  differ- 
ent spectrum.  Sachs. 

chlorogenate  (klo-ro- jen  '  at),  s.  [<.  chloro- 
aenUe)  +  -ate1.]    A  'salt  of  chlorogenic  acid. 

cnlorogenic  (kld-ro-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  x'^'C, 
yellowish-green,  +  -jrvw,  producing  (see  -gen), 
+  -ic]    Same  as  caffeic. 

chlorogenin  (klo-ro- jen' in),  n.  [<  ehloro- 
genlic)  +  -i«2. ]  A  substance  precipitated  from 
madder  extract  by  basic  lead  acetate.  When 
boiled  with  sulpnuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
forms  a  green  powder. 

chlorohydric  (kld-r^-hi'drik),  a.   Same  as  sy- 

rlrrK-A/oric 

chloroid  (klo'roid),  a.  [<  cAIor(in)  +  -o*f.  Cf. 
Gr.  uu!«.<f\.,  of  a  greenish  look.]  Resem- 
bling chlorin  in  action  or  qualities :  as,  the  chlo- 
roid pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  See  chlorout 
ier  chlorouH. 


chlorolendte  (klo-rJj-lfi'sIt),  «.  [<  Or.  xlupie, 
yellowish-green,  +  /rrsAf,  white,  +  -if«a.]  Same 
as  chtoroplattid. 


chloroma  (klc>-r6'mi4),  «.;  pi.  < 
ta).    [NL.,  <  Or.  x>"P<K.  yellowish- 
-onm.]    In  ftathol.,  a  sarcoma  o: 
of  a  greenish  color,  occurring 
periosteum  of  the  skull. 

chloromelanlte  (kl6-r^-mel'a-nlt),  n.  [<  Gr. 
X>*x>ot,  pale-green,  +  /tiAaf  (ur/trr-),  black,  + 
-ifcA]  A  dark-green  or  nearly  black  variety 
of  iadeito,  peculiar  in  containing  some  iron 
replacing  part  of  the  alumina,  and  in  having  a 
higher  specific  gravity,  stone  hsteheu  of  this  ma- 
terial have  been  found  among  the  remains  of  tho  lake- 
dwrllrr*  in  the  lake  of  NeuchSlel. 

chlorometer  (klo-rom'e-ter),  n.  [<  crVf«T(i«!) 
+  L.  iNcfrNm,  a  measure.]   An  instrument  for 


chlorin  and  carbonic  oxid  |C(>012),  formed  bv    testing  tho  decoloring  or  bleach 

di-   a  substance,  as  chlorid  of  lime 


tpoa 


exposing  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  to  the 
reet  solar  rays. 

chlorochrons  (klo'ro-krus),  «-.  [<  Gr.  t>*T«ic, 
yellowish-green,  +  ^/>oij,  color.  ]  Having  a  green 
color, 

chlorocyanic  (klo'ro-si-an'ik),  a.  [<  ehlor(in) 
+  cy<in(trgen)  +  -ic.)  Cunsisting  of  chlorin  and 
cyanogen  combined :  as,  chlororyunic  acid. 
Cfailorodyne  (klo'ro-dln).  n.  [<  chlnm(form) 
+  {ano)dync]  A  powerful  auoilyne  r*'me«iy, 
varying  somewhat  m  composition,  but  contain- 
ing morphine,  chloroform,  prussie  acid,  and  ex- 
tract of  Indian  hemp,  flavored  with  sugar  and 
peppermint. 

chloroform  (klo'rd-form).  n.  [<  ehlor(in)  +  for- 
'irmr^^'t^t^t'thlu^'iZ    m(yl).}  Trichlon 


ethane,  or  fonnyl  trichlorid 


or  chlorid  of 

o  chlorimeter. 
(kl6-ro-met'rik),  a.    [<  chlorome- 
try  +  -ic]    Pertaining  to  or  obtained  by  chlo- 
rometry.    Also  chlorimetric. 
chlorometry  (klo-rom'e-tri),  n.    [As  chlorome- 
tir  +         The  process  for  testing  the  decolor- 
ing power  of  any  combination  of  chlorin,  but 
especially  of  tb   .  ommereiil  articles,  the  chlo- 
riilsof  lime,  tiotash,  and  sn.ia.  AlsorAforimcfry. 
Chloropa.  'klor-6'piil),  n.   [<  Gr.  x/ufl^K-  yellow- 
ish-green, +  opal.1]    A  hydnited  silicate  of 
iron,  of  11  eoneholdal  fracture  snd  earthy  struc- 
ture, and  varying  from  yellow  to  green  in  color. 
Chloropcltidea  (klo '  nVj>el- 1  id  'e-it  1 .  n .  pi.  I  NL., 
<  t  s*Vropr,fut+  -idea.]'  In  Stein's  system  (1878), 
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Ohloropeltidea 

a  family  of  flagellate,  infusorians,  represented 
by  the  genera  Chtoropeltis,  Vryptoglena,  and 

Chloropeltis  (kld-r$-pertis),  ».  [NL.  (F.  Stein. 
1878),  <  Qr.  xf-vp^,  yellowish-green,  +  wrAnj, 
a  shield.]  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Chloropeltidea,  related  to  Phaeu*  (which  see), 
but  differing  by  the  presence  of  a  conical  an- 


terior prolongation,  perforated  at  the  apex  by     These  ceils 
the  oral  aperture.   P.  orum  and  /'.  hupidula  are  toplaara. 
species  of  this  genua.  chloronlcrl 
chlorophjatta  (klo-iv-fe'it),  n.   [<  Or.  r?.upof, 
yellowish-green,  +  oaiic,  dusky,  blackish,  + 
-i A :  -.  ]  A  hydrous  iron  silicate  sometimes  found 
in  amygdafoida]  trap-rocks.  It  la  translucent  and 
of  a  green  color  when  newly  broken,  but  soon  becomea 
Mack  and  opsone.    AUo  spelled  chivrvpheitt. 

chlorophane  (kl6'r$-fan),  ».  [<  Or.  x?-"t*k.  yel- 
lowish-green, +  -eavfc,  evident,  <  Qaivttv,  show.] 
1.  A  variety  of  fluor-spar  which  exhibits  a 
bright-green  phosphorescent  light  when  heated. 
— 8.  A  greenish-yellow  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
chJorophyl,  chlorophyll  (kl6'r6-nl),  n.  [<  NL. 
chlorophyltum,  <  Gr.  r/tYJOr,  yellowish-green,  + 
Qr/hr.-  --  lj.  folium,  u  leaf.]  The  green  coloring 
matter  of  plants;  also,  the  substance  within 
the  mass  of  protoplasm  which  is  colored  by 
this  matter.  The  former  Is  distinguished  as  chlorophyl 
ictit,  the  Utter  a*  the  chlorophyl  grain  or  granule, 
iphyl  grains  occur  In  the  green  parte  of  all  plants, 
s  rarely  found  In  celli  that  are  not  exposed  to  the 
In  tome  of  the  lower  cryptogamlc  plants  they  oc- 
color  the  wlwle  protoplasmic  men:  In  others 
but  ordinarily  they 
'  In  tlie 
In  the 


!s5B    rr  ^ 


*.  StelUtechtwoohyll-rfttt  in  a  cell  of  *n  miu*  \  Zyfnem*  <wi*. 


arid  and  water  under  the  action  of 
lallon  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of 
boil  compounds  The  ehlor.  iphyl  pigment  may  Ik-  extract- 
ed front  Uie  granules  by  alcohol  and  other  solvents,  sad 
sppesrs  when  dry  as  a  KTwn  realn-llke  powder.  In  solu- 
lion  It  may  be  separated  luto  two  portions,  one  of  a  yel- 
low color  (xonMejJivfX  the  other  blue  or  greenish  blue 
(ryanopAfid.  or  pMvtiaepanin).  The  change  of  color  In 
leaves  in  autumn  la  due  to  the  breaking  up  and  varloua 
tranaformatloo  of  thla  pigment  Inutile  etiolation  or 
blanching'  of  plants  by  exclusion  of  light  the  chlorophyl 
granule*  lose  their  color  and  finally  become  merged  In  the 
protoplasm,  from  which  they  are  again  drreloprd  by 
piatirc  to  light  and  warmth.  Sc.  ' 


chlorophyllaceoUB  (klo'ro-fi-la'shius),  a.  [< 
chlorophyl  +  -umiM.]  1.'  In  bot.,  of  the  na- 
ture of  or  containing  chlorophyl. —  S.  In  :ool., 
having  green  endochrome :  as,  the  chtorophylto- 
ceou*  series  of  infusorians.    S.  Kent. 

Also    ehlorophylliferoia,  chlorophylUgerout, 
chlorophylhnu. 

chlorophyllan  {klo-rxj-fll'an),  n.  [<  rhlorophyl  + 
-nn.]  In  bot.,  a  substance  obtained  in  the  form 
of  green  crystals  by  the  evaporation  of  a  puri- 
fied solution  of  chlorophvl  pigment  in  alcohol. 

chlorophyllian  (klo-r^-nl'i-an),  a.    r<  chloro- 
)>hyl  r  -!-«>».]  Pertaining  to  chlorophyl; 
taining  chlorophyl:  as,  "chlorophyllian  c< 
,  Atlman. 

chlorophylllferotia  (kld'ro-fi-lif'e-rus),  a.  [< 
NL  chloroyihyllum  +  L  jterre,  =  E.  bear1,  + 
-out.']    Same  as  chlorovhyllactout. 

chlorophylligenous  (klo'ro-fi-lij'e-nus),  a.  [< 
NL.  cUorophyltum  +  L.  -genus,  producing :  see 
yen,  -genous.  ]  Producing  or  produced  by  chlo- 
rophyl ;  dependent  upon  the  action  or  presence 
of  chlorophvl. 

chlorophylligerotis  (kld'ro-fi-lij'e-rus),  a.  [< 
NL.  chlorophyUum  +  L.  gerere,  bear,  +  -out.] 
Same  as  chlorophyllaceoux. 
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chlorophy llite  (kl6-r9-flrit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xhtfit, 
green,  +  qi'fim,  leaf,  +  -iff4.]   A  green  mica- 
ceous mineral  from  Unity  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
allied  to  fahlunite. 
chlorophylloid  (kld-ro-ftl'oid),  a.  [< 
•+•  -oiti.J    Kesembling  chlorophyl. 
cMorophylloaa  (klo-r^-flrus),  a.  [< 
+  -out.]    Same  as  ehtorophyllaccotu. 

//.  C.  Wooif,  Kreah-water  Alg»,  p.  SS. 
cMoroplcrin  (kl6-ro-pik'rin),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^Ay>or, 
pale-green,  +  tr«oor,  sharp,  pungent,  +  -in1.] 
A  pungent  colorless  liquid  (CKOgCU),  the  va- 
por of  which  attacks  the  eyes  powerfully,  it  u 
prepared  by  the  action  of  hleachlnu  powder  on  picric  acid 
or  of  nitric  acid  on  chloral.  Alao  called  nUncMant. 
form. 

chloroplastid  (kl6-ro-plas'tidl,  n.   [<  Gr. 
pir,  pale-green,  +  i-Xootot,  verbal  n.  of  x/jJoxmv, 
form,  mold,  +  -id1.]  In  frof.,  a  chlorophyl  gran- 
ule.   Also  called  ehlorokmeite . 
chloropl&tinic  (klo'r^-pla-tin'ik),  a.    [<  cklo- 
r(fn)  t j>latin(um)  +  -Ki.]  Compounded  of  chlo- 

rin  and  platinum  chloroplatlnlc  add,  h_.po  i,.„ 

an  add.  luually  called  yOttinttm  <AA<rott  ol»talne«rtiy  dls- 
aolvtng  platinum  In  auua  reida.  and  evaporating  thla  aolu* 
tion  till  all  nitric  acid  la  expelled.  It  eryatalltxea  In  brown, 
lah-red  priama  which  are  very  dellqueacenL  It  forma 
double  aalta  by  replacement  of  Ita  hydrogen  by  metaia, 
and  U  lartrely  need  In  laburabirira  as  a  reagent. 
Ohlorops  (klo'rops),  n.  [XL.  ( Meigen,  1803),  < 
Gr.  ^Jujpor,  greenish-yellow,  +  aVyi,  the  eye.]  A 
genus  of  dictuetoua  dipterous  insects,  of  the 
family  MusciiUt.  C.  lineata  is  an  example.  See 
ci*m-Jly. 

Ohlofopgis  (kl6-rop'sis),  a.  [XL.  (Jardine  and 
Selby,  1826),  <  Or.  x/ujpor,  pale-green,  +  W*f, 
view.]  An  extensive  genus  of  oscinu  passerint' 
birds,  of  the  family  Tinuliida  and  subfamily 
Hrachypodina;  the  green  bulbula.  The  iiumeroaa 
apecies  range  throughout  aouthern  Alia  and  to  the  Philip 
pinea.  The  genua  la  uaually  called  PhyUurnit  (which  aeel 

dhloroscombrlna  (klo'rv-skom-brl'ni-  .  n.  vl. 
[XL..  <  ChloToscombru*  +  ->na\]  A  subfamily 
of  fishes,  of  the  family  Carangiaa,  represented 
by  the  genus  Chlorotcombrut.  The  prenuulllariea 
are  protractile ;  the  pectoral  Sua  long  and  falcate  j  the  anal 
nn  like  tike  aecotid  dorsal  and  longer  than  the  abdomen  ; 
the  maxillary  with  a  aupplemental  borne  ;  the  body  much 
eomprraaed  ;  the  back  and  abd<imen  trenchant ;  and  the 
dorsal  outline  leaa  strongly  curred  than  the  ventral.  Two 
wide-ranging  aperies  are  known. 

chloroscombrtne  (klo-ro-skom'brin),  a.  and  n. 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  ChioroBCombrintt. 

TJ.  a.  A  carangoid  fish  of  the  subfamily  Chlo- 
rmtrombriHaf. 

Ohloroscombrruj  (kl6-r$-skom'bnis),  a.  [XT.. 
(Girard,  1858),  <  Gr.  x'm^K,  yellowish-green,  + 
artpfipot .a  scomber:  see  tcombrr.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Chloroaeombrina. 

chlorosia  (klo-ro'sis),  a.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  >/^pi>, 
greenish-yellow,  +  -o»i».  Cf.  Or.  ^>iv>ornc,  green- 
ness, paleness.]  1.  The  greensickness,  a  pe- 
culiar form  of  anemia  or  bloodlcssness  which 
affects  young  women  at  or  near  the  period  of 
puberty.  It  la  characlerlted  by  a  pale  or  greenish  hue 
of  the  akin,  amenorrhea,  wcakneaa,  languor,  palpllation, 
dy»)wp»ia,  depraved  appetite,  etc 

2.  In  6<»f. :  (a)  Ktiolation.  The  term  la  sometimes 
limited  to  the  blanching  which  occasionally  occurs  In 
plants  from  lack  of  Iron,  an  element  which  is  foond  to  l» 
essentia]  to  the  formation  and  green  odor  of  chlorophyl 
granules,  (ft)  a  transformation  of  the  ordinarily 
colored  parts  of  a  flower  into  green  leaf -like  or 
sepal-like  organs,  as  in  what  are  known  as 
"  green  roses."  Also  called  chloranthy  Bgyp- 
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which  there  are  frequently  two  kinds,  macrozoosporea 
with  four  and  mlcroxoosporea  with  two  terminal  cilia.  s*o 
ZtMirpomt.    Also  called  Con/ercocne  and  Cvitf'i toiu>.» 

chloroaporoos  (Uo-ros'po-rus),  a.  [<  Chloro- 
sporta  +  -out A  belonging  to  or  having  the 
charaotera  of  the  group  of  green  alga?,  Chlo- 


(kl^-rot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  j/tipornr,  green- 
ness, paleness  (see  ralorosMi,  +  -ie.J  I,  Per- 
taining to  chlorosis:  as,  ehlorotie  affections. — 
2.  Affected  by  chlorosis. 
The  cxtaslea  of  sedentary  and  chlorotick  nuna  BalUt. 
Chlorotile  (klo'ro-til),  n.  [<  Gr.  x'fuf^^K, 
greenness,  +  -Ue.\  A  hydrous  copper  arwni- 
ate,  occurring  in  capillary  crystals  of  a  bright- 
green  color. 

chlorous  (kl6'rus),  a.  [<  ehlor(in)  +  -oa».) 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  chlorin :  specifi- 
cally, containing  chlorin  in  larger  proportion 
than  chloric  componnds :  as,  ehlorou*  oxid ; 

Chlorous  acid.-  ChlOrOUS  add,  Iino.:.  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  heating  together  in  proper  proportion  a  mixture 
of  potassium  chlorate,  aiwenloaa  oxid,  and  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  receiving  the  greenish-yellow  suffocating  fumes 
of  chlorin  trioxid  tflMi^)  thus  evolved  In  wster,  which 
forms  with  tbetn  chlorous  add.  It  Is  s  very  unstable  acid, 
forming  more  stable  aalta  called  cAloritt*. —  Chlorous 


polo,  the  negative 
from  Its  exhibiting 


pole  of  a  voltaic  battery :  so  called 
the  attraction  which  l»  characteristic 


of  chlorin.  The  I 
od.  Is  termed  tl 

ehtnrvui  pule. 

cMornret  (kl6'rd-ret);  r>  [<  ehlotiin)  +  -«ref.] 
A  compound  of  chlorin :  now  called  chloritl. 

chlornretsd,  chlorurettod  (kld'rd-ret-ed),  o. 
[<  ehloruret  +  -aft.  ]  Impregnated  with  chlorin. 

chlorydric,  a.    Same  as  hydrochloric. 

cho  (cho),  n.  [Jap,]  A  measure  of  length  used 
in  Japan,  equal  to  60  ken  or  360  shaku  or  Japa- 
nese feet.   See  ken  and  » W,  k. 

choakt  (chok),  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  choked. 

choak-fullt,  a.    See  choke-full. 

choana  (ko'a-Bl)i  »•  i  pi-  choawt  (-n«).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  i •■'«"?,  a  funnel,  a  funnel-shaped  hollow 
(in  the  brain),  connected  with  jonior,  a  melt- 
ing-pot, also  a  funnel,  <  ^rif,  poor,  akin  to  L. 
fundere,  pour  (aee/oustfa  and/Ksi-l),  and  to  K. 
i/tws.]  In  aaot..  a  funnel  or  funnel-like  open- 
ing; an  infundibulum.  specifically— <■>  ft.  The 

posterior  nsrsa,  (^)  The  peculiar  collar  or  cbnanoid  rim 
around  the  Bagellutu  of  a  cboauate  or  choanotlagellate  in 
faaorlsn. 

chnanate  (kd'a-nat),  a.  [(  choana  +  -ate1.] 
Provided  with  a  choana  or  infundibulum  ;  spe- 
cifically, collared  or  collar-bearing,  as  certain 
animalcules. 

cho&nlte  (k6'a-nlt),  «.  [<  XL.  choanitc*,  <  Gr. 
rodriy,  a  funnel  (see  choana),  +  -itvs:  see  -iff*.] 
A  spongiform  fossil  xotiphyte  of  the  Chalk,  of 
the  genus  Choanite*,  familiarly  called  petrified 
anemone,  from  having  the  radiating  appearance 
of  a  sea-anemone. 

choanocytal  (ko'a-no-srtal),  a.  [<  chttanocytc 
+  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  choanocyte ;  com- 


tian  chlorosis,  a  disease  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
'  no/is,  in  the  small  In- 
tra tines. 


ncmalold  worm,  ftocAintws  dmtden 


i  cells," 


chlorosperm  (kld'ro-sp^rm),  n.  An  alga  be- 
longing to  the  gronp  Chlorospermea'. 

chlorospermatoua  (klo-rxVsper'nia-tus),  a.  [< 
cA<Wo«pcrisi(ft<-)  +  -oiut.J  Kesenibluig  or  be- 
longing to  the  algal  group  Chlorotpcrmea.  Also 
ehlorottpermoua. 

OhlorospenneB  (klo-ro-sper'me-e),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  j'-uoor,  pale-green,  +  eripua,  seed, 
+  -cxr.]  A  systematic  name  given  by  Harvey  to 
the  algte  which  have  grass-green  fronds,  ruder 
the  more  recent  system  of  claaalScatlou  they  are  distrib- 
uted among  several  orders,  the  larger  number  being  re- 
ferred Ui  the  CMoHMyrrtr. 

chlorospennous  (klo-rt)-«per'mus),  a,  [<  ehlo- 
rotpcrm  +  -oh*.  ]    Same  as  chloro«}wrmatou». 

On  the  arrangement  of  the  Families  and  the  Oeneri  of 
C»forur/«r»tt.«s  Alg».  ^  »>e,h. water  Algie,  p.  !«0. 

Chloroaporea  (kl6-riV«p6're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  ^>Ai/ior,  green,  +  mrtpac.  seed,  +  -e/r.J  One 
of  the  suborders  of  algte,  belonging  to  the  order 
Zoosporea.  They  are  green  plauts,  membranous  or  lUa- 
mentous.  propagated,  so  tar  as  known,  by  (oospores,  of 


_   soil  as  the  physiological  cause  of  «ycon 
,of  the  cWnicirfa/ lsver 

Bneyt.  Brit.,  XXII.  s!7. 
(k6'a-»$-sIt)r  ».  [<  Gr.  X"*">-  a. 
funnel  (see  choana),  +  «Tor,  a  cavity,  a  cell.] 
One  of  the  collared  and  flagellated  monadifonn 
cells  of  sponges:  so  called  from  their  great- 
resemblance  to  choanotlagellate  inftisonans. 
Such  colls  form  layers  lining  the  flagellated 
endodermal  chambers  of  sponges. 

In  TctnxctinelUds,  and  probably  In  many  other  sponges 
— certainly  in  some  -the  collars  of  contiguous  rAoooo- 
e#u*  coslcscc  at  their  margins  so  ss  to  produce  a  fenes- 
trated membrane,  which  forms  a  second  inner  lining  to 
the  flagellated  chamber.  A>ics«\  ttnl..  XXII.  418. 

ChoanotUgellaU  (k6'a-nd-flaj-e-la't&),  ».  pi. 
[XL.  (H.  James  Clark,  1871).  neut.  pi.  of  ehoa- 
noflagellatut :  see  choanoflagetlaU.]  The  collar- 
bearing  flagellate  infusorians;  a  group  or  or- 
der of  animalcules,  exceedingly  niintite.  highly 
variable  in  form,  but  usually  exhibiting  in 
their  most  normal  and  characteristic  phase  a 
symmetrically  ovate,  pyrifomi,  or  clavate  out- 

lltie,  A  tinclr  lotiK  ltuth  like  flntfellum  Is  firo«lurp<|  fn»ro 
the  center  ot  the  itLtrri-  -r  bonier,  the  htute  of  which  I* 
embrarcd  t>y  ft  delicate  hy&linr,  vxtenaile  unit  retnu'tlle, 
colUu-IIke  1 1 pan* i on  ot  the  Uidy-mreode.  The  n.ill«r  in 
1U  extended  rnndlthMi  1s  liifnndihallfomi  nr  w.nesl«M- 
e.hft|» -d.  and  when  con(ractw>1  to  itihcyllndriral  nr  ctutUal. 
exhibiting.  In  tta  expanded  itate  a  distinct  ctrcnlatlittt  enr- 
t.  'it  ur  crcluata  of  fu  flnely  icrannlar  »nt*taiMre.  The  in- 
ICurtive  nrt-n  itt  dlacoida],  footl  •ulwtaUkoef  WlniE  broncht  In 
contact  w  ith  the  expanded  collar  thnnifrh  IIm*  vibrator}  ac 
tion  uf  the  fljairellura,  Thvy  are  flret  carried  up  the  out  aide 
and  then  down  the  iniiide  nf  thto  •trncture  with  the  circu- 
latlnir  urcode-ciirrent,  and  are  finally  reVcirrd  Into  the 
iut»tancc  «f  the  body  anywhere  within  the  circular  area 
rtrennuerthed  by  tt*  bate.  Kecal  nr  waite  producU  arw 
diAchanicd  at  any  point  within  the  same  ducoidal  »pace. 
Tti«a«  antinalt-ule't  nave  a  dlvtinct  tpher\>idal  •ndoplait. 
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with  a  contained  endoplaatule  and  two  or  more  contrac- 
tile vesicle*,  usually  coiuptcuoua.  They  Inhabit  salt  and 
fresh  water,  awl  Increase  by  longitudinal  or  transverse  Be. 
•ton.  ami  by  encyMment  and  subdivision  of  the  entire  body 
Into  sporutar  element*.  Hie  principal  genera  are  Cnrfo- 
jvn.  Cnfonsuva,  .SoJntnacsrii,  ItiruUrrym,  and  AutfyhvAa. 
Alio  called  yUgtlUM  iitcottumata,  and  by  IHcsIng  Tri- 

choanollagellate  (ko'a-no-ilaj'e-lat ),  a.  [<  NL 

choaruijUiqcllatus,  <  rAoasa,  q.  v.,  +  flagcilatns : 
see  /Uuiefiate.]  Collared  and  flagellate,  an  cer- 
tain infusorial)* ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Chnamj/UigrUata. 
choanoid  (kd'a-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  choa- 
nokteut,  <  Or.  ,r«i»T.  a  funnel  (see  cAoamj  i,  + 
floor,  form.]  L  "•  Funnel-shaped ;  infundibuli- 
form :  specifically  applied  to  the  choanoideus, 
a  muscle  of  the  eyeball  of  many  animals. 

The  eye  [of  the  parpoiae]  haa  a  thick  sclerotic,  and  there 
la  a  cAswuwirf  muscle.  Huxlty,  Anal.  Vert,  p.  Hi. 

TT.  n.  The  choanoid  muscle,  or  choanoideus. 
choanoideus  (k6-a-nol'd$-ua),  n. ;  pi.  choanoi- 
dei  (-1).  [NL.:  seo  choanoid.]  A  muscle  of  the 
eye  of  many  animals,  as  the  horse,  serving  as 
a" compressor  and  retractor  of  the  eyeball:  so 
called  from  its  funnel-like  shape. 

phorous  (kd-a-nof 'o-rus),  a.    K  NL. 
q.  v.,  +  L.  firrre  =  E.  6eori.)  Collar- 
;  or  choanate,  as  certain  infusoriuns. 

(ko'a-no-so'mal),  ».    [<  choano- 
smne  +  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ehoano- 

aome  of  a  sponge  ;  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  choanocytes,  as  a  subdermal  part  of 
the  body  of  a  sponge. 

Upogaatroaia  .  .  .  may  be  produced  by  the  (trowing  fo- 
amier . .[  the  p«)U  of  Uie  eAnan-miuuU  folds,  thus  mincing 
the  perigastric  rarity  to  a  labyrinth  of  canal*,  which  may 
easily  be  confouudod  with  tho  nsual  form  of  excurrent 
canals.  Jsneyr.  Brit.,  XXII  410. 

choanosome  (ko'a-no-som),  «.  [<  Or.  x0*1*!,  a 
funnel  (see  ehoania),  '+  ouuo,  body.]  The  inner 
part  or  region  of  the  body  of  a  sponge  which  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  flagellated 
cavities  lined  with  a  layer  of 
the  choanocytal  portion  of  a 
sponge. 

With  the  appearance  of  inbdermal  chamber*  the  sponge 
become*  differentiated  Into  two  almost  Independent  re- 
gion*, an  outer  or  ectosnme  and  an  Inner  or  rAiHinatouu, 
which  U  characterised  by  tho  presence  of  tlageUiited  cham- 
ber*, ifiscyr.  lint.,  XXII.  414. 

choar,  n.   See  ehorcl. 

choatT(eh6'ti),  a.  [E.dial  Cf.  shoal.]  Chub- 
by ;  lat :  applied  to  infants, 
chobdar  (ehob'disr).  n.  [Hind,  chobdar, lit.  stick- 
bearer,  <  rhuh,  a  stick,  drumstick,  mace,  +  -ddr, 
bearer.  ]  In  British  India,  a  superior  class  of 
footman  ;  an  attendant  who  carries  a  mace  or 
staff  before  an  officer  of  rank.  The  cnol»  Ian)  in  the 
mite  of  the  viceroy*  of  India  and  other  high  official*,  smh 
i  of  the  high  court*,  carry  a  Halt  ornamented 


Cf. 


chock1  (ehok),  r.  A  variant  of  choke*. 

JProv.  Eng.] 
Chock3  (ehok),  avfr.     [Due  to  chock  in  choct- 


full  =  choke-full,  q.  v.]  Entirely;  fully:  as  far 
as  possible :  used  in  the 


chock 

aft'.  chocM  home,  etc. 
chocks  (ehok),  r.  f.  [With  var.  chuck*,  q.  v.; 
orig.  a  vur.  of  shock*,  appar.  «\ssociated  also 
with  chock1  =  choke*.  Cf.  choke*,  r.,  and  chock*-, 
r.]  It.  An  obsolete  variant  of  shock. — 2.  To 
throw  with  a  quick  motion;  tons;  pitch:  same 
■3,  2. 

In  the  tavern  In  hi*  cap*  doth  mr, 
CVcAniv;  hi*  crowns.         Vrayitm,  Agin  court, 

.  _  I  (ehok),  n.  [With  var.  chuck*,  in  parti v 
diff.  senses ;  appar.  <  chock*,  var.  of  choke* ;  cf. 
choke*,  r.,  block,  obstruct,  with  which  chock*,  c, 
in  part  from  this  noun,  nearly  agrees.  Perhaps 
also  associated  with  chock*,  v.,  throw  (thrust 
in).]  1.  A  block  or  piece  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial, more  or  less  wedge-shaped  when  »j>e. 
«ially  prepared,  used  to  prevent  movement,  as 
by  insertion  behind  the  props  of  a  ship's  cradle, 
under  the  sides  of  a  boat  on  deck,  under  tho 
wheels  of  a  carriage,  etc. — 2.  In  shij>-build- 
■  1*0,  a  block  of  approximately  triangular  shape, 
used  to  unite  the  head  and  heel  of  consecu- 
tive timbers, — 3.  Aim'.,  a  block  having  horn- 
shaped  projections  extending  partly  over  a  re- 
cess in  the  middle,  in  which  a  cable  or  hawser 
is  placed  while  being  hauled  in  or  on :  called 
<iistinctively  a  warjting-chock.— 4.  In  poo/-»iin- 
ing,  a  pillar  built  of  short  square  blocks  of  wood 
from  L'i  to  r>  feet  long,  laid  crosswise,  two  and 
two,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  support  for  the  roof: 
used  especially  in  long-wall  working.  Thi>  kind  of 
support  ha*  the  advantage  of  tieiug  eaally  knocked  apart 
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of  the  rTj|jder  (nam.),  cleat*  of  timber  or  Iron  fattened  to 
the  stern  of  a  ship  on  each  sldo  of  the  rudder,  to  support 
It  when  put  hard  over  either  way.  See  <?i*eAor-«AftrA. 
chock*  (ehok),  r.  [<  cAo<A-*,  H.  See  chock*,  *>., 
and  cf.  cAocA-1.1  I.  trans.  Xaut.,  to  secure  by 
putting  a  chock  into  or  under :  as,  to  chock  tho 
timliers  of  a  ship;  to  chock  a  cask. 
II.  intrant.  To  fill  up  a  cavity  like  a  chock. 

The  wood-work  .  .  .  exactly  rhncJuih  into  the  joint*. 

Putter,  Worthies,  Cambrldgcahkra. 

chock-a-block  (chok'a-blok).  a.  [<  chock*  +  a 
(vaguely  usod)  +  Moea-l.]  1.  Xaut.,  jammed: 
said  of  s  tackle  when  the  blocks  are  hauled  close 
together. — 2.  Crowded;  crammed  full:  as,  the 
meeting-hall  was  chock-a-block.  [Colloq.] 

chock-a-block  (chok'a-blok),  adv.  [<  chock-a- 
block,  a.]  Xaut.,  so  as  to  be  drawn  or  hauled 
close  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hinder 
or  prevent  motion. 

By  hauling  the  reef,  tackles  cAort-a  Mot*  we  took  the 
strain  from  the  other  earing*,  and  passing  tbe  cloae-recf 
earing,  and  knotting  tbe  points  carefully,  we  succeeded  In 
selling  tbe  sail  close  reefed. 

n.  a.  IXtm,  Jr.,  Before  the  Hast,  p.  JS4. 

chock-and-block  (chok'and-blok),  a.  and  adt. 
Hame  as  chock-a-block. 

chock-block  (chok'bk  . 

venting  the  movement  of  the  tnv 
of  a  portable  machine  while  the 
in  motion ;  a  chock. 

chock-full,  a.    See  choke-full. 

chockling  (cbok'Hsg),  «.   [K.  dial. 
=  choke*.]    Hectoring;  scolding. 

choco.       Same  as  chcyote. 

chocolate  (ehok'o-lat),  n.  and  a.  [=  D.  Dan. 
chokotade  =  O.  chocolade  =  8w.  chocolad  as  F. 
chocolat  =  It.  cioccolata,  <  Sp.  Pg.  chocolate,  < 
Mex.  chocola U,  chocolate,  <  choco,  cacao,  +  latl, 
water.]  L  »•  1.  A  paste  or  cake  composed  of 
the  kernels  of  the  Theobroma  Cacao,  ground  and 
combined  with  sugar  and  vanilla,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  or  other  flavoring  substance,  cacao,  un- 
der ita  native  name  of  cAocefaff,  had  been  used  as  a  bev- 
erage by  the  Mexicans  for  ages  before  their  country  was 
comiuered  by  Um  Spaniards.  See  eacno  and  eoma^. 
2.  The  beverage  made  by  dissolving  chocolate 
In  boiling  water  or  milk. 

The  wretch  (a  sylph]  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  tbe  whirling  mill. 
In  fume*  of  burning  ehocoiale  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below ! 

Pop,  B.  of  the  L,  U.  1SS. 

II.  a.  X.  Having  the  color  of  chocolate;  of 
a  dark  reddish-brown  color :  as,  chocola  tc  cloth. 
— 2.  Made  of  or  flavored  with  chocolate:  as, 

chocolate  cake  or  ice-cream  

pigment  cninpuscd  ofoild  of  lead  calc 
third  of  oxld  of  cupper,  the  whole  being  minced  to  a  mil 
form  tint  by  levlgation. 

chocolate-house  (chok'o-lat-hous),  n.  A  house 
of  entertainment  in  which  chocolate  is  sold. 

Ussndcr  has  been  twice  a  day  at  the  cAocofafe^ouse. 

Tnffer. 

chocolate-root  (chok'o-lat-rOt),  ».    See  Octtm. 

chocolate-tree  (chok'6-lit-trc),  n.  Tho  T*eo- 
broma  Cacao.    See  cacao. 

chodef.   An  obsolete  preterit  of  chide. 

chcenix  (ke'nikB),  ». ;  pi.  cha-nices  (-ni-eSz).  [< 
(ir.  io<>'<£.]  A  Qreek  dry  measure,  mentionod 
by  Homer,  and  originally  the  daily  ration  of  a 
nian,  but  varying  from  a  quart  to  over  a  quart 
and  a  half.  In  the  rulnsot  Ftaviopolls,  In  I'hrygta,  ha* 
been  found  a  marble  block  having  cylindrical  well*  marked 
with  tho  names  of  different  Oreek  measures.  Of  the*e 
the  choonll  appear*  to  have  contained  1.1  ltter*.  Thl* 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  capacity  of  tbe  jCginetan, 
Kmotlan,  and  rootle  measures.  The  Attic  cbumU,  how. 
ever,  according  to  various  approximative  statements  of 
the  relation  of  Attic  to  Soman  measures,  must  have  con  - 
tained about  1  liter,  or  half  a  Babylonian  kab ;  and  this  la 
probably  the  measure  mentioned  in  the  .New  Tc*t 
(Eev.  rL  «X  In  Egypt  Hie  Ptolemaic  eysteluhad  a cl 
which  appears  to 


choice 

est  into  an  obtuse  osseous  ridge,  while  the  an- 
terior remain  free  and  conical. 
Choeropu  (ke'rops).  it.  [NL  (BQppel,  1852),  < 
Gr.  ^o<poc,  a  pig,  +  iif>,  aspect,  features.]  A 
genus  of  labroid  fishes,  typical  of  tho  group 
Charnpina. 


Chceropsinse  (ke-rop-ai'nS).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  ("hoc- 
ropsis,  X,  +  -incr.]   A  subfamily  of  Uippopota- 
muUc,  represented  by  the  genus  t'havopsu.  The 
nvex  between  the  orbits,  the  frontal  sinus  well 


ukull 

deve 
foral 


and  the  orbits  depressed  U-|.iw  the  level  of  the 
id  Incomplete  behind.  The  small  hippopotamus 


Afrfca,  C'Ao-rcHMt*  fioerirnstt,  1*  the  typo. 
chtBropsine  (kO-rc-p  sin),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Charopsina. 

II.  ii.  A  species  of  the  Chacropsina. 
Ohceropfda  (kf-rop'sis),  n.    [NL.  (Leidy,  1853), 

<  Or.  ^oipof,  a  pig,  +  ti*{,  view,  appearance.] 
1.  A  genus  of  Jfippopotamitla;  typical  of  the 
subfamily  ChotrojutiiuF. —  2.  In  fstont.,  a  genus 
of  longicorn  beetlee.    Thomson,  1800. 

Ohceropua  (ke'r6-pua),  «.   [NL.  (Ogilbv,  1838), 

<  Or.  *«>>{,  a  pig,  +  r eer  (*od-)  =  E.  foot.]  A 
genus  of  bandicoots,  of  the  family  Peramelida% 
notable  for  the  disproportionate  development  of 
the  bind  limbs  and  the  reduction  of  the  lateral 


digits  of  both  the  fore  and  the  hind  feet,  the 
former  having  but  two  functional  toes,  and  tho 
latter  consisting  mainly  of  an  enormous  fourth 
toe.  The  only  species  known  Is  C.  castcnalls  (erroneously 
described  as  C.  eeaudafm),  an  animal  about  the  site  of  a 
rat,  found  In  the  Interior  of  Australia 
chogset  (ehog'set),  ».  [Also  chogsett:  prob.  of 
Amer.  Ind.  origin.]  A  local  name  in  New  Eng- 
land of  the  runner  or  blue-perch,  Ctenolabrus 
adspersus.  Also  called  nibbler.  See  ctmncr. 
choice  (chois),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
chois,  <  ME.  chois,  choise,  chops,  <  OF.  chois.  F. 
choir,  a  choice,  <  csotstr,  ettisir,  F.  cAoisir  =  Pr. 
chatJtir,  causir  (>  Sp.  *cosir  =  OPg.  cousir  m 
Olt.  ciausire),  also  in  conip.,  Pr.  rscaiun'r=OCat. 
seosir  (es;  <  L.  cr-),  choose;  of  Teut.  ori- 
:  ult.  <  r 


gin 


:  r.oth. 


waves,  sweyng  [showlngl  to  vs  the  dannger*  of  bothe, 
before  rehersed.       Sir  R.  Guyifordc,  rylgrymage,  p. 


cbcenlx. 

i  eoualed  0.S  liter.  Tile  chwnlx  of 
Ilerai  lea  in  Italy  Is  surmbed  to  have  been  0.T  liter. 
Chrcrodia  (ke-ro'di-a).  n.  pi.  [NL.  (E.  Blyth, 
1849),  <  Gr.  a-oi/xif,  a  nig,  swine,  +  floor,  form.] 
In  Blyth's  classification  of  mammals,  a  division 
of  his  Urochata,  including  tho  swine  and  their 
allies,  as  the  hippopotamus  and  tapir.  The  di- 
vision correspond*  closely  (chiefly  differing  in  including 
ft vritr)  with  the  non-ruminant  division  of  the  Artiwtuctpta 
at  later  naturalists. 

chcerodian  (ke-ro'di-an),  a.  [<  Chterodia  + 
-on.]  Swine-like ;  sidlline ;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Charrotiia. 

chcerogryl  (kS^ro-gril),  it.  [<  Gr.  .row,  »  hoK, 
+  jpi/>or,  a  pig.]    A  name  of  the  Hyrax sinai- 


ticus.  See  llyraz. 
Chceropina  (ke-ro-pi'na).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Choe- 
ropu +  -4'sa2.]  In  ftUnther'B  svstem  of  classi- 
fication, the  second  group  of  Labridte,  having 
a  dorsal  fin  with  :!<)  rays,  13  of  which  are  spi- 
nous, and  the  lateral  teeth  more  or  less  conflu- 


i,  prove,  test,  <  kinsan. 
ehoose,  =  E.  choose,  q".  v.]  L  «.  1.  The  act  of 
choosing;  the  voluntary  act  of  selecting  or  sep- 
arating from  two  or  more  things  that  which  is 
preferred,  or  of  adopting  one  course  of  action 
in  preference  to  others ;  selection ;  election. 

And  there  he  jHit  vs  to  tbe  rAoy*  of  thysc  foreaayd  .11. 

nger*  of  bothe,  as  Is 

ryigr 

Ve  know  how  that  a  good  while  ago  Ood  made  rAofas 
aniong  in.  that  the  Oenlilea  by  my  mouth  should  hear  the 
word  of  the  gospel,  and  believe.  Acta  xv.  7. 

2.  The  power  of  choosing ;  option. 
Neuerllielea.  he  yaf  byra  fee  eAojrs  to  do  what  lie  wolde, 

for  yef  lie  wolde  lie  myght  yelde  g.»l  tii»  tuirte,  en  la  the 
feende  hi*  alao.  KSkj  (E.  I  T.  8.X  L  14. 

The  moral  nnlvenw  Includes  nothing  but  the  exert  Ue  of 
eki>U*:  all  else  U  machlnen-. 

O.  W.  rfatmts,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  »l. 

The  rAoire  lay  between  an  amended  confederacy  and  the 
new  constitution.  Bancroft,  Hist  Const,  II  ft. 

3.  Care  in  selecting;  judgment  or  skill  in  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  to  be  preferred,  and  in  giv- 
ing a  preference.  [Bare.] 

Julius  Cieaar  did  write  a  collection  of  apophthegms ;  it 
is  a  pity  bis  book  Is  lost ;  f  or  I  imagine  they  were  collected 
with  judgment  and  choice.  Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

4.  The  person  or  things  chosen ;  that  which  is 
approved  and  selected  in  preference  to  others. 

I  am  sorry  .  .  . 
Your  cAoses  ta  Dot  so  rich  In  worth  as  bennty. 

SJlfl*..  VV.  T.,  r.  1.  t 
The  lady,  gracious  prince,  may  be  bath  settled 
Affection  on  some  former  cAoire. 

A'orJ.  Perldn  Warbeck,  II.  3. 

5.  The  best  part  of  anything;  a  select  portion 
or  assortment. 

There  all  tile  grete  of  the  Grekys,  &  the  grym  kliyghtys, 
And  tbe  cAom  of  hor  chyualry,  was  charglt  to  lellge  [lin- 
ger). /IrafnwtKnt  o/  Troy  (H  I"..  T.  S.\  1  098S. 
A  braver  cJaAcr  of  datintieM  spirit*  .  .  . 
llid  never  float  up<Hi  tile  swelling  tide. 

.S*a*..  K.  John.  II.  L 

6t.  A  variety  of  preferable  or  valuable  things. 
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choice 

The  eAoi»  and  Bower  of  all  things  profitable  In  other 


Hooker. 

Hobnou's  choice,  *  proverliial  expression  denoting  a 
without  an  alternative ;  the  thing  offered  or  do* 
It  in  said  to  have  had  1U  origin  la  the  practice  of 
■r  and  Innkeeper  at  Cambridge,  England,  named 
,  who  let  horse*  and  coaches,  and  obliged  each  cus- 
'  to  take  in  hie  turn  that  hone  which  atood  nearest 


Where  to  elect  there  U  hut  one. 
TU  Itobron  •  choice  .  take  that  o 
T.  Ward,  England  a 


Of  choice.,  aelect :  distinguished  ;  _ 
men  of  choie*.    To  make  choice  of,  to< 
separate  and  take  In  preference. 

He  mailt  Choice  of  wise  and  discreet  Men  to  he  hla  Coon- 
sellers.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  Si. 

=  Byn,  Fnftrenee,  Suction,  etc   See  ojrfum. 

EL  a.  1.  Carefully  selected;  well  chosen:  as, 
a  choice  epithet 

Choir*  word  and  measured  phrase, 
Above  the  reach  of  ordinary  two. 
Wontnnrth,  KeaolutliHi  and  Independence,  at.  II. 

S.  Worthy  of  1 
precious. 


974 

and  second  choirs.   (<■)  In  the  An  otican  CAun-Ajan  official 

body  consisting  of  the  minor  canons,  the  choral  ricara, 
and  the  choristers  connected  with  a  cathedral,  whoae  func- 
tion la  to  perform  the  dally  choral  scrrloa.  Such  a  choir 
[a  divided  Into  two  sections,  called  tUeani  and  canlaru, 
sitting  on  the  right  and  left  aides  respectively ;  of  theaa 
the  decani  tide  forms  the  leading  or  principal  section. 
Ace  cantoris,  decani. 

3.  That  part  of  a  church  which  it.,  or  is  con- 
sidered as,  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  sing- 
In  churches  of  fully  developed  plan,  that  part  hc- 
the  nave  and  the  apse  which  Is  reserved  for  can 
,  prints,  monks,  and  choristers  during  divine  service. 
In  cruciform  churches  tlx  choir  usually  begins  at  the 
transepts  and  occupies  the  head  of  the  cross.  Including  tho 


.  or  droghe  to  the  night, 
t  the  chore  of  this  lAois*  maldoo. 
"  Destruction  of  Trap  (E.  B.  T.  S. ),  1  8171. 
r  spirita  of  this  age. 

Shak. /J.  C.,  IB.  L 
Thus  in  a  sea  of  folly  toes' d. 
My  choicer!  hours  of  life  are  lost.  Sui/L 
A  written  ward  Is  the  choicest  of  relies. 

Thorcan,  VTalden,  p.  111. 

8.  Careful ;  frugal ;  chary :  preserving  or  using 
with  care,  as  valuable :  with  of. 

He  that  Is  choice  of  Ids  time  will  also  be  choice  of  his  com- 
pany, and  choice  of  Ida  actions.    Jer.  Tartar,  Holy  Living. 

•It  Noble ;  excellent, 
There  the  greke*  hade  gryraly  lien  gird  vnto  dethrt, 
Hade  not  Achillea  ben  chenalroas  A  ehait,  of  hla  dedU. 

Deatructwn  of  7'ryy  (11  E.  T.  H. ),  L  52*6. 

=  8yn.  3.  Costly,  exquisite,  uncommon,  rare,  excellent— 

choice-drawnt  (choU'dran),  a.  Selected  with 
particular  care.  [Kare.] 

Who  Is  he,  whose  chin  t»  but  enrich  d 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull'd  and  cAoire-nViiirn  cavaliers  to  Franco' 
Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  111.  (cho.). 

clioicefalt  (ehois 'fal),  a.    (<  choice  +  -ful,  1.] 

1.  Offering  a  choice;  varied:  as,  " ehoiceful 
plenty,"  Syleester,  Colonies,  p.  681. — 2,  Making 
many  choice* ;  fitful ;  changeful ;  fickle. 

His  choice/ ul  sense  with  every  change  doth  flu  Spenrer. 

choiceless  (chois'les),  a.  [<  choice  +  -/cm.] 
Not  having  the  power  of  choosing;  destitute  of 
free  will.    Hammond.  [Bare.] 

choicely  (ehois'li),  arte,  f  <  ME.  choitly,  choisli, 
<  ehois,  adj.,  +  -Jy,  -ly2.]  1 .  With  care  in  choos- 
ing ;  with  nice  regard  to  preference ;  with  judi- 
cious choice. 

A  hand  of  men, 
Collected  cAmcefy,  from  each  county  some. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  11L  1. 

2.  In  an  eminent  degree. 

Old  fashioned  poetry,  but  choicxly  good. 

1.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  I.  i. 
8.  With  great  care;  carefully:  as,  a  thing 
choicely  preserved. 

choicenesa  (ehois 'nes),  «.  [<  choice  +  -»«*».] 
The  quality  of  being  choice,  (a)  Justness  «f  dis- 
crimination;  nicety:  as,  "cAoiecisrjs  of  phrase, "  B.  Jon- 
son.  Discoveries.  (6)  l"articular  vulao  ar  worth ;  excel- 
:  as,  tho  ehoieenei  of  wine. 


Imir  '4  Atuiera  Cilheibill,  l-tasKc 


altar  (see  cut  under  cathntraf) ;  lsut  sometimes,  especlslly 
In  monastic  churches,  it  extends  beyond  the  trausepu, 
tlms  encroaching  upon  the  nave.  In  churchea  without 
transepts  tile  choir  Is  similarly  placed.  In  medieval  ex- 
amples, especially  after  12TiO,  it  wo*  usually  surrounded 
by  an  ornainental  l-arrier  or  grating  (see  cAoir  ecrrenX  and 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rood-screen,   dee  cAarwef. 

The  rich  stream 
Of  lords  and  ladles,  having  brom.be  the  queen 
To  a  prepur'd  place  ill  the  rAoir,  fell  off 
A  distance  Irom  her.         Shot.,  Hen.  VIII.,  Iv.  1. 

4.  A  company;  a  band,  originally  of  persons 
dancing  to  music :  loosely  applied  to  an  assem- 
bly for  any  ceremonial  purpose. 
We,  that  are  of  purer  fire. 
Imitate  the  starry  i/uirt, 
Who,  in  their  nurntly  watchful  spheres, 
l>ad  In  swift  round  the  niouths  and  years. 

Millm,  Comus,  L  112. 
And  high-born  Howard,  more  majestic  sire. 
With  tool  of  quality,  completes  the  i/nire. 

Pope,  ihinciad,  L  208. 


'^EreYvn*.  Cal 


rved  In 


<es  of  different  pitch  or  value, 
tor  upon  tho  staff,  in  order  that 
»v  take  that  one  which  is  best 


choice-note  (chois'not ),  m.    In  rocaf  msunc,  one 
of  several  notes  of  different  pitch  or  value, 
printed  togethn 
the  singer  ma; 
adapted  to  his  voice. 

choile  (choil),  r.  t.  To  overreach.  Hallimll. 
i  1'rov.  Eng.  (Yorkshire).] 

choir  (kwir),  n.  [A  corrupt  spelling  of  quire1, 
"restored"  to  choir  (without  a  change  of  pro- 
nunciation) in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, in  imperfect  imitation  of  F.  r»tTMr  or  the 
orig.  L.  chorus :  see  guirr  1  and  cAorns.]  1.  Any 


hut  all  the  heavenly  mire  stood  mnte. 

Milton,  f.  L,  UL  217. 

2.  An  organized  company  of  singers,  (a)  Espe- 
cially, snch  a  cvmipany  cmpniyotl  In  church  service. 

Tlic  choir, 

With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  Tc  Dounu     Shak,,  Hen.  VIII.,  Iv.  1. 

Then  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  full-volcesl  quire  Udow, 

Mdton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  1S1. 
Tlie  caoir  have  not  nnc  common  metre  hymn  to  drag 

them  down  to  the  people  in  the  pews  below. 

IT,  If.  /Inter,  New  Timothy,  p.  167. 
(>/)  A  choral  society,  e»ia-clally  one  that  performs  sacred 
Biusic.    In  elitht  |»rl  musK-  a  chorus  is  divided  into  first 


.~«2aaf?>iri"?::a.«rai  - 

' ■        -fr*^   ••  ■ —  -j 

l  — ,  --^i  » i  i    1  M 

Choir  Klern.  L^th<<lisj  U  Luwilo,  EagUixl 


How  often  have  I  led  thy  srsirtive  , 
With  tunelcaa  pipe  l^i  ^;#™J,(Jnar4n«n^rt  ux 

Formerlv  and  still  occasionally  «m're. 
Choir  (kwir),  r.  I,  and  i.    (<  choir  for  quire,  n. ; 
same  as  quire1,  r.]    To  slug  in  company. 

On  either  side  [of  the  Virgin!,  round  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  Is  a  crowd  of  choiring  angels.  Farrar. 

choir-boy  (kwir'boi),  ».  A  member  of  a  boy- 
choir;  a  boy  who  sings  in  a  choir. 

choiristert,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  chorister. 

choir-office  (kwir'of'is),  n.  1.  Same  as  ehoir- 
scrriec,  1.— 2.  In  the  Horn.  Cath.  Ck.,  any  one  of 
the  seven  canonical  hours. — 3.  The  breviary- 
ofnee.    Lee,  Eecl.  Terms. 


choke 

choir-organ  (kwlr'or'gan),  a.    In  large  organs, 

the  thira  principal  section  of  the  instrnm 
of  leas  power  than  the  great  organ,  and 
taining  stops  specially  suited  for  choir 
{vauiment.  Onoe  called  the  chair-oryan 
sionally,  also,  the  tNurifive  organ. 

choir-pitch  (kwir'plch),  n.  The  ancient  chureh- 
i>itch  of  Qermany,  said  to  be  about  one  tone 
higher  than  the  concert-pitch. 

choir-ruler  (kwir'rtt'ltr),  n.  Kccle*. ,  one  of 
the  church  officers  who  preside,  in  place  of  the 
precentor,  over  the  singing  of  the  tisslins  on 
the  more  important  festivals.  The  choir-rulers 
wear  copes,  and  are  two  or  four  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  festival. 

Until  a  late  period,  even  If  they  do  not  still,  several 
churches  on  the  continent  pot  staves  into  the  hands  of 
the  eAoir-rniers,  as  Is  still  practised  In  Belgium. 

/W*,  Church  of  onr  Father.,  1L  204. 

choir-screen  (kwlr'skren),  n.  An 
screen  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  often  in  < 
work,  dividing  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a  ch 
from  the  aisles  or  the  ambulator}-,  usually  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  obstruct  sight  or 
sound,  but  sometimes  a  solid  wall  cutting  off 
all  view  of  the  floor  of  the  choir  from  the  aisles. 
See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

choir -service  i  kwir  si-r' vis),  ».  1.  The  ser- 
vice of  singing  performed  by  a  choir.  Also 
called  choir-office.— 2.  A  service  or  an  office 
chanted  or  recited  in  the  choir  of  a  church. 
Lee,  Eccl.  Terms. 

choir- tippet  (kwir'tip'et),  ».  A  scarf  or  hood 
worn  as  a  protection  against  cold  or  drafts  by 
the  clergy  officiating  in  the  choir  of  a  church. 
See  amice?, 

choke1  (chok),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  choked,  ppr. 
choking.  [Also  until  recently  spelled  ehoak; 
dial,  chock  (see  cAocA"1);  <  ME.  ckoken,  cheken, 
choke,  <  AS.  'ceocian  (in  comp.  d-ceocian:  see. 
aehokc)  =  Icel.  koko,  gulp  (cf.  kok,  the  gullet, 
esp.  of  birds:  see  chokes);  prob.  orig.  imitative 
of  the  guttural  or  gurgling  sounds  uttered  by 
one  who  is  choking,  and  so  akin  to  eh  tick', 
chuckU1,  mekle,  cough,  kink2,  all  ult  imitative 
words  containing  a  repeated  gutt  ural :  see  these 
words.]  I.  fraus.  1.  To  stop  the  breath  of  1 
preventing  access  of  air  to  tho  i 
locate ;  stifle. 

And  the  herd  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place.  ...  and 
were  choked  In  the  sea.  Mark  v.  IX 

Specifically — 2.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of 
breathing,  either  temporarily  or  permanently, 
by  stricture  of  or  obstruction  in  the  windpipe ; 
constrict  or  stop  up  the  windpipe  of  so  as  to 
hinder  or  prevent  breathing ;  strangle. 

With  eager  reeding  food  doth  cAidv  the  feeder. 

Shak..  Klch.  II..  ll  I. 
We  can  almost  fancy  that  we  see  and  hear  the  great 
Euiillhli  debater  .  .  .  r)i»W  by  the  rushinn  multitude  of 
Ids  words.  MacatUatt,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

3.  To  stop  by  filling ;  obstruct ;  block  up :  often 
with  up :  as,  to  choke  up  the  entrance  of  a  har- 
bor or  any  passage. 

The  vines  and  the  mullierry-trcca,  the  food  of  the  silk- 
worm whoae  endless  cocoons  eA.d*  tip  the  market-place, 
witness  to  the  richness  of  the  land. 

K.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  tS. 

4.  To  hinder  by  obstruction  or  impediments; 
overpower,  hinder,  or  check  the  growth,  expan- 
sion, or  progress  of ;  stifle  ;  smother. 

And  some  fell  among  thorns ;  and  Use  thorns  sprang  up 
and  ehokri  them.  Mat.  iRl  V 

Tho  mists  and  cloods  do  choke  her  window  light 
Sir  J.  Ztoriw,  Immortal,  of  S 

5.  To  suppress  or  stifle. 

Confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin  : 
article  with  ,«th 


of  by 
;  sui- 


For  to  deny  each 
Csnnot  remove,  n 
That  I  do  a 


chf<kr,  the  strong  conception 
hal.  Shak  .  Othello,  v.  2. 


6.  To  offend  greatly ;  revolt.  [Rare.] 
I  was  chokf  l  at  this  word. 

7.  Same  as  chokejtore. 

JJ.  intrant/.  1.  To  stifle  or  suffocate,  as  by 
obstruction  and  pressure  in  hastily  swallowing 
food,  or  by  irritation  of  the  air-passages  when 
fluids  are  accidentally  admitted  there. 

Who  eats  with  too  much  sliced  may  hap  to  cAnalr. 

/feytromf,  IHahsrues,  p.  323. 

2.  To  be  checked  as  if  by  choking :  stick. 
The  wonls  eA«*»l  In  his  throat.  .■Sroff. 
choke1  (chok),  n.  [<  cAotVl,  r.]  1.  The  con- 
striction of  the  bore  of  a  choke-bored  gun. — 2. 
The  neck  or  portion  of  a  rocket  where  the  stick 
is  attached.— 3.  The  tie  at  the  end  of  a  car- 
tridge. 

choke-'  (chok),  n.  [The  last  svllable  of  arnj- 
choke.]  The  filamentous  or  capillary  part  of 
the  artichoke. 
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choke 

choke3,  chouk  (ohdk,  ehouk),  «.  [Also  writ- 
ten rhirwk,  rem.  Hind,  ehauk,  a  square,  mar- 
ket-place.] In  India,  an  open  place  or  wide 
street,  in  the  middle  of  a  city,  where  the  mar- 
ket is  held.    Yule  and  Burneu. 

The  sowars  si  once  galloped  Into  the  ehokt,  or  principal 
street,  which  at  Terr  nirnjw  and  tortuous. 

ir  H.  Jrussrif,  Diary  In  India,  II.  t,i 
(ehok'bai),  n.  and  a.    I.  s.  Non- 
1  bail,  as  in  an  unbailable  action. 
8a*  him  at  roromnn  law: 
Arrest  him  on  an  action  of  choke  baU. 

B.  Jonxm,  Magnetlck  Lady,  v.  3. 

TT  a.  Not  bailable;  not  admitting  of  bail. 

Baiiif.  We  arrest  yoa  in  too  King's  name.  .  .  . 
Wic/'ie  Bow:  how?  In  a  rAidvosu  action? 

WfeJurUu,  Plain  Dealer,  t.  5. 

ehokeberry  (ehftk'ber'i),  a.;  pi.  c*o*»*crri« 
(-iz).    The  plant  Pyriw  arbutijolia,  a  low  ro- 
saceous shrub  of  North  America,  or  its  very 
ent  berry-like  fruit. 

ttk'bor),  e.  I.  To  bore  (a  gun- 
barrel)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  shall  be  a  little  less  near  the  muzzle 
than  at  some  point  back  of  it  other  than  the 
chamber,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  charge 
(of  shot)  when  the  gun  is  fired.  Also  choke. 
choko-bore  (chok'bor),  n.  A  gun  the  bore  of 
which  is  slightly  constricted  near  the  muzzle. 

My  duck  gun,  the  So.  10  thokt  Um,  la  a  very  strong  an.1 
clnec-ehootlng  piece.     T.  Heetrrtlt,  limiting  Trips,  p.  Si. 

choke-cherry  (chdk'cher'i),  n.  1.  The  popular 
name  of  an  American  species  of  wild  cherry, 
I'rumwi  Virginiana,  remarkablo  for  the  astrin- 
gency  of  its  fruit. —  9.  In  mining,  choke-damp ; 

choke-damp  (chok'dampl^s.  In 
same  as  black-damp. 

chokedar  (cho'ke-uar).  n.    Same  as  chokidar. 

choke-full,  chock-full  (cbok'-,  chok'ful'),  a. 
[Also  rhuck-full,  and  until  recently  choak-full ;  < 
ME.  chokkefulle.  chekefulle.  chckkc/ulle,  <  chokxn, 
cheken,  E.  rAoAri  (=  chockl),  +  fHtH.  Hence  the 
adv.  chock'2 ;  and  of .  chock*.  ]  Full  to  the  utmost ; 
full  to  the  point  of  choking  or  obstructing. 


[Pur.  of  cfcofcfl,  c] 
[ending  to  choke  or 
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W«  OUr-l  the  skills  ckoai  fi>a 

Bmet,  Source  of  the  Nile,  IV.  M». 

In  short,  to  use  the  Last-named  and  much  respected 
lady's  own  expression,  the  house  was  (hake  full  to  lite 
very  attics.  Barham.  Inguldsby  Legends,  I.  21. 

chokelewt,  a.  [ME.,  also  chekeletc,  ehcklctc,  < 
choken,  cheken,  choke,  +  -/car,  as  in  drunkelcK. 
Cf.  drunkeleit.]    Choking:  strangling. 

Unto  strltbe  beware  hem  of  hempen  lane. 
For  stelthc  Is  medld  |meeded|  with  a  chtMew  (nr.  chore 
Uw,  cktMmr\  bane. 

Dos*  e/  Precedent*  (ft  T.  T.  8..  extra  eer.X  L  106. 

chokelingt,  p.  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
chuckling. 

choke-pear  (chok'par),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  pear 
that  has  a  rough  astringent  taste.  Hence  — 
2 1 .  Anything  that  stops  the  mouth ;  an  unan- 
swerable argument;  an  aspersion  or  a  sarcasm 
by  which  a  person  is  put  to  silence. 

He  gaue  him  a  choakt-jaxtrt  to  atoppr  his  breath,  reply, 
big  as  followeth.   Luty,  Eu|i«ues  and  his  England,  p.  321. 

Pardon  use  for  gulag  so  low  as  to  talk  of  giving  their- 
pears.  /{tcAurifson,  Clarissa  Marlowe, 

choke-plomt  (chok'plura),  n.  A  plum  resem- 
bling in  its  effects  the  choke-pear.  Ilcytcood. 

choker  (cho'ker),  ».  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
chokes;  that  which  induces  a  feeling  of  stran- 
gulation; something  difficult  to  swallow. 

He  had  left  a  glass  of  water  Just  tasted.  I  finished  It. 
It  waa  tswaiar.  Thacktrav.  Dr.  Birch. 

S.  That  which  puts  another  to  silence;  that 
which  cannot  be  answered.  Johnson.  [Colloq.l 
— 3.  A  neckcloth:  as,  "a  white  chokery" 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs.  f< >U,  m  ( .  "| — 4.  In 
astfif.  engin.,  a  chain  with  wooden  staves  at- 
tached to  the  ends,  employed  to  compress  and 
measure  the  circumference  of  fascines. 

chokes  (choke),  a.  pi.  [=  Sc.  chouks;  prob.  of 
Scand.  origin:  cf.  Ieel.  hik,  the  gullet:  see 
esWwl,r.]  The  throat.  HaUitccll.  [Local,  Eng.] 

choke-strap  (rh6k'strap),  a.  Bamo  as  cAcr*- 
rtrap,  1. 

eed  (cbok'wed).  a.  A  name  given  to 
weeds  of  different  genera,  either  be- 
cause they  choke  the  growth  of  other  plants,  or 
because  when  swallowed  they  produce  a  sen- 
aation  of  choking.  Imp,  Diet. 
Chokewort  (chok'wert),  n.  Same  as  chokctcccd. 
John  Taylor. 

n     See  cholnfl. 
(cbo'ki-dar*  '«.    f<  Hind,  chaukiddr, 
<  chauki,  watching, 
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watch,  guard,  +  -dor,  holding.]  In  India,  a 
gate-keeper,  watchman,  or  policeman:  usually, 
a  private  watchman.  Also  written  chokhadar, 
chokctlar,  chokeedar,  chowkcydar. 

And  the  Day  following,  the  CAueadsn,  i 
were  remov'd  from  before  our  gates. 

Qvingttm,  Voyage  to 

Htroon  must  start  for  the  nearest 
some  Chuttrpdnrt  to  watch  the  carriage, 

r.  U.  AtussU.  Wary  In  India.  I.  131 

choking  (chd'king),  p.  a. 
1.  Causing  suffocation;  tem 
suffocate. 

No  solicitations  could  induce  him,  on  a  hot  day  and  in  a 
high  wind,  to  more  out  of  the  rAoting  cloud  of  dust  which 
overhung  the  line  of  march.     Macuvlay.  Hist.  Eng. ,  xvL 

9.  Obstructed  or  indistinct  in  utterance;  gasp- 
ing: as,  to  speak  with  a  choking  voice. 
choky1  (cho'ki),a.  [Lessprop. chokty;  (.choked 
+  -y 1  ]  1.  Tending  to  choke  or  suffocate:  as, 
the  air  of  the  room  was  quite  choky. — 9.  In- 
clined to  choke,  as  with  emotion. 
The  allusion  to  his  mother  made  Tom  feel  rather  chokty. 

Uuahet.  Tom  Drown  at  Bughy,  L  4. 

choky-,  chokey  (cho'ki),  n.  [<  Hind,  chauki, 
watch,  guard.]  1.  A  prison;  a  lockup;  also, 
a  customs-  or  toll-station ;  a  palanquin-station. 
— 9.  The  act  of  watching  or  guarding. 

chol-,  cholo-.  [NL..  etc.,  repr.  Gr^ro).*  (rarely 
X«'o<),  bile,  gall,  =  L.  /el  =  E.  galP.]  An  ele- 
ment in  modern  scientific  compound  words 
i  rA'o'o-  before  a  consonant),  meaning  '  bile.' 

cholaemia  (ko-le'miJl),  n.  [NL./  Qt.~xo?4.  bile, 
+  ai.ua,  blood]  The  accumulation  of  the  eon- 
stituents  of  the  bile  in  the  blood.  Also  spelled 
chnlemia. 

cholsmic  (ko-le'mik),  a.  [<  choUrmia  + 
-ie,~\  Pertaining  to  chohemia;  characterized 
or  caused  by  cnohemia:  as,  cholatmic  convul- 
sions.   Also  spelled  cholemic. 

CholsepuB  ko-le'pus),  n.    See  CholopvM. 

cholagogic  (kol-a-go^'ik),  a.  and  u.  (<  (Jr.  roAo- 
)u)0f,  carrying  off  bde  (see  cholagogue),  +  -<«.] 
L  a.  Promoting  the  flow  of  bile. 
U.  >i.  A  chiilugogue. 

cholagogne  (kol'a-gog),  n.  [=  P.  cholagogue  — 
Sp.  It.  coUtgogo  =  Pg.  cholagogo,  <  Gr.  MMaTMtydb 
carrying  oft  bile,<  x°^>>,  bile,  +  aytiyic,  leading, < 
hyxn;  lea<l:  see  ncf, ».]  A  substance  which  pro- 
motes a  flow  of  bile,  by  increasing  its  secretion, 
by  facilitating  the  flow  from  the  gall-bladder 
into  the  duodenum,  or  by  quickening  peristal- 
sis, and  so  hurrying  the  bile  through  the  intes- 
tines before  it  or  its  constituents  are  absorbed. 

cholallc  (ko-lal'ik),  a.    Samo  as  cholieX. 

cholangitis  (ko-hin'ji-o-i'tisj,  n.    [<  Gr. 
bile, 
+  -sfi*.; 
ducts. 

chola-plant  (kd'l|-plant),  ».   The  chick-pea, 

I'iccr  arirlinum. 
cholate  (kol'at),  «.  [<  cM(m-)  + -afel.]  A  salt 

formetl  by  the  union  of  cholic  acid  with  a  base, 
choleate  ('kol'o-at),  «.    [<  cholciic)  +  -ofel.]  A 

salt  formed  by  the  union  of  choleic  acid  with  a 

base. 

cholecyst  (kol'e-slst),  n.  [<  NL.  chotccj/iilis,  < 
Gr.  iW'i.  bile,  gall,  +  incmc,  bladder.]  The 
KHll-blatldcr.    Also  choiccytti*. 

cholecystenterostomy  (kol'e-sis-ten-te-ros'to- 
mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ro>^bile,  +  nVrrif,  bladder,  + 
ivrrpa,  intestines,  +  oto>o,  mouth.]  In  rurg., 
the  reSstablishment,  by  an  operation,  of  the 
connection  between  the  gall-bladder  and  duo- 
denum when  the  common  gall-duet  has  become 
closed,     ilctl.  .Vcirn,  Jan.  10,  188.1. 

cholecystic  (kol-e-sis'tik),  a.  [<  cholecyst  + 
-le.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cholecyst  or  gall- 
bladder. 

cholecystls  (kol-5-sis'Us),  a,    [NL]    Same  as 

cholecyst. 

cholecystitis,  cholocystitis  (kol'6-.  kol'o-gis- 
ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  cholrcytti*,  cholocyttu,  + 
•i/M.]    Inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder. 

cholecystotomy  (kol'e-sis-tot'o-mi),  n.  [<Gr. 
ro^v,  bile,  +  Kforit,  bladder,  +  ro^/f;,  a  cutting, 
%  Tlfivttv,  Tauiiv,  cut:  see  anatomy.]  In  gurg., 
incision  of  the  gall-bladder,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  gallstones. 

Choledoch  (Itol'v-dok),  a.  [<  NL.  cholcilochus, 
<  Gr.  ^n>jy<lo^or,  containing  bile,  <  jnviy,  bile,  + 
r!irrc*vu,  receive,  contain.]  Convoying  bile: 
as,  the  common  choledoch  duct. 

choledochons  (ko-led'6-kus),  a.  [As  choledoch 
+  -<>iij*.]  (.'onveying  bile:  applied  to  the  bile- 
duct  (ductus  cho]edochus)  of  the  liver. 

choledography  (kol-e-dog'ra-fl),  n.  [An  erro- 
neous form,  appar.  due  to  confusion  with  Gr. 


+  dy)rior,  a^vesscl/cell,  duct  (sec^napjn-), 


choleric 

roJ^Mror,  containing  bile  (see  choledoch) ;  the 
proper  form  would  be  'cholegraphy,  <  Gr.  jo/£, 
bile,  +  -ypafia,  <  ypi^en,  write.]  An  account 
of  what  relates  to  the  bile,  as  its  composition, 
secretion,  etc, 

choledology  (kot-S-dol'd-H),  a.  [An  erroneous 
form,  prop,  'cholology,  <Gr.  ro/,ij,  bile,  +  -)/>)la, 
iXtyriv,  speak:  see  -ology.  Cf.  choledography.} 
Knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the  bile. 

choleic  (kol'e-ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ro>4,  bile,  +  -4c. 
The  reg.  form  cholie  has  a  different  application.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  oile.-  chol- 
eic acid,  the  suluhilretcd  acid  of  bile.  C-jbH^NSO,.  a 
crysUUII.cs.,11.1.  soluble  ta  water MdJec^i|Jj.sed  »'»^'- 

11^,/, 

choleln(kol'a-in),B.  [<  choie(ie)  +  -in*.)  Same 
as  choline. 

cholemesis,  cholemesia  (ko-Iern'o-sis.  kol-e- 
me'si-jt),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xoXij,  bile,  +  Ituair, 
vomiting,  <  iat'tv,  vomit:  see  cutcfjc.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  the  vomiting  of  bile. 

cholemia,  cholemic.    See  c*of<rmia,  cholamic. 

choler  (kol'er),  n.  [Formerly  bIbo  choller 
(spelled  with  ch  in  imitation  of  the  L. ),  earlier 
ewer,  <  ME.  eoler,  eolerc,  colrc,  <  OK.  coUre,  F. 
eolere  —  Pr.  Pg.  eolera  =  Sp.  e&era  —  It.  cot- 
ter a,  anger,  bile,  <  L.  cholera,  bile,  a  bilious  ail- 
ment, <  Or.  x°Mf>a,  a  bilious  ailment,  cholera, 
<  x°j-(l  =  L.  fel  =  E.  gall,  bile:  see  gall1,  ("f. 
cholera,  of  which  rhoii-r  ii>  a  doublet.]  If.  The 
bile.  [Anger  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  excess  or  disturbance  of  this  fluid.] 


Anger  or  wrath  Is  the  boiling 
heart,  through  the  stirring  up  of . 


Wee  tee  you  are  In  ch 
wee  titrne  u«  to  the  in> 


My  Father,  named  Rlcliard,  was  of  a  sanguine  complex. 
Ion,  mixed  with  a  dash  of  chotcr.   Evelyn,  Diary  ildiS),  p.  X. 

Hence  —  9.  Anger;  wrath;  irascibility. 

Throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler.   .iAuA.,  M.  W.  of  W.,lt  8. 
Stay  not  within  the  IhmumU  Marslllus  hidds ; 
Ixat,  little  brooking  these  uulltUng  brasea. 
My  eAoVtr  otersllp  the  law  of  arms. 

{itt*nt,  tirlsndo  Puri'wo, 
therefore  till  you  cool*  a  while 
Ingenuous  Reader. 
Jfiffori,  <hi  Det  of  Humb.  Remonst 
•Srrt,  X  -fnuer,  Yaatittn,  Intimation,  etc   8ee  nnorrl. 

cholera  (kol'e-r*),  a.  [<  L.  cholera,  bile,  a  bil- 
ious ailmenC<  Or.  X"":"l>  a  bilious  ailment, 
cholera,  <  ro^,  gall,  bile,  anger:  see  choler.] 

1.  An  infectious  and  often  rapidly  fatal  dis- 
ease, prevailing  epidemically,  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a  diarrhea,  and  marked  by  violent 
purging  of  watery  stools  with  flocculent  par- 
ticles suspended  in  them  ("rice-water  stools11), 
vomiting,  cramps,  especially  in  the  legs  and 
abdominal  walls,  and  profound  collapse:  spe- 
cifically termed  Asiatic  cholera.  In  cholera,  as  In 
typhoid*  fever,  tho  morlilAe  particles,  probably  living 
grrms,  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  be  transmitted  by  emanation 
or  exhalation  from  the  stools  of  the  patient.  They  are 
destroyed  by  boiling.  The  period  of  incubation  la  short, 
from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days.  Cholera  la  en- 
demic in  India,  and  at  dllf  eretit  periods  It  has  swept  as  an 
epidemic  with  great  violence  over  Asia  and  (since  ISfll) 
over  Europe  anil  America. 

2.  An  acute  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  not 
epidemic,  marked  by  vomiting,  purging,  colic, 
and  cramps  in  the  legs  and  abdominal  walls, 
with  considerable  exhaustion,  mostly  confined 
to  the  hotter  months,  and  frequently  due  to  er- 
rors of  diet:  specifically  called  tjioradie  cholera 
and  cholera  morbus. — 8.  A  destructive  infec- 
tious disease  of  fowls,  characterized  by  a  vel- 
low  or  green  diarrhea,  with  an  offensive  odor, 
and  great  weakness  and  speedy  death,    it  u 

held  to  be  caused  by  a  bacterium,  and  is  prom  ' 
cleanliness.  Usually  called  rAie*esi<-Aofeni  or/ 

—Algid  cholera.  See  alwl.  Cholera  Infantum  (in- 
fanta cholera),  atcrm  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  threat- 
ening cases  of  enterocolitis  or  siwradlc  cholera  In  Infanta, 


ira  morbus  (cholera  disease),  a  term  popularly 
to  sporadic  and  occasionally  to  Asiatic  cholera. 
-Hog-cholera,  a  apeclric  highly  umtagtoas  fever  of 
swine  attended  by  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  stom- 
ach, Intestines,  and  other  organs,  usually  diarrhea,  fre- 
quently cough,  and  extravasations  of  blond  In  tho  skin 
and  raucous  membranes.  It  la  believed  to  be  caused  by 
the  /fori flu*  minimus.  (A'fein.)  Also  called  iN/eerieM* 
pneumo.<nicritu,  neiw. plague,  ergsi'/Wus  malipiotm,  and 
intceliwtt  /ever  of  tvine. 

choleraic  (kol  -  e  -  ra '  Ik),  a.  [<  cholera  +  -t'c. 
The  reg.  form  "choleric  has  a  different  use.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  cholera ;  effected  or 
characterized  by,  due  to,  or  causing  cholera : 
as,  choleraic  exhalations  or  pat  ients ;  the  chole- 
rine voice ;  choleraic  miasmata. 

choleric1  (kol'e-rik).  «.  and  n,  [Early  mod.  E. 
colcrick,  <  ME. "colerik,  adrik,  bilious,  <  OF.  oo- 
leriqHe,  F.  coleriime  =  Pr.  colcric  —  Hp.  colcrico 
^  Pg,  colcrico  =  It.  cnllericu,  <  L.  choleric**,  bil- 
ious, <  Gr.  xmXqsmtc,  of  or  like  cholera.  <  x"'*- 
pa,  cholera:  see  choler,  cholera,  etc.]  I,  a.  1. 
Abounding  with  choler  or  bile ;  bilious. 
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choleric 

Our  two  treat  poets  being  to  different  In  their  tempera, 
the  one  rKUerick  and  sanguine,  tho  other  phleeroatlck  and 
melauehollck.  Drydtn. 

Ho  luui«omethlngoltheeAol«rwomuple»i-m  ol  Ms  coun- 
trymen stamped  on  hU  visace.    Latah.  South-Sea  Hume. 

2.  Easily  irritated;  irascible ;  inclined  to  an- 
ger; angry:  as,  a  choleric  temper. 

When  Uie  guide  perceived  It,  he  grew  »o  extreme  ckolrrit 


that  be  threatened  Mr.  I.  H. 


3.  Indicating  or  exp: 
by  anger;  angry 


as,  a 


star, 


-Si 


t  \.TAtperaon3oif>aPb^oUB 


Corral,  Crudities,  I.  U, 
but  then,  a*  he  It  provoked 
without  reason. 

W»,  Tho  Bankrupt,  I. 
anger 
ic  spi 

but  a  thrirrie  word, 
U  flat  blasphemy. 

Skat.,  M.  tor  St.,  It.  2. 


whom  I  taw  In  the  ixMtal  establishment  of  San  Mi^tlel. 


7- 


perament. 

The  dycuel .  .  ,  htm  aaayletb  stranglal 
thane  [the]  eotrik  mbtl  Ire  and  discord. 

^ier»»»««e//iiiev'.  P-  W. 
Choleric"  (kol'e-rik),  n.    [<  cholera  +  -ic.  Cf. 
choleric*.]    A  person  suffering  from  cholera. 
[Rare.] 

The  commission  tried  to  make  the  autopsy  ot  a  ekoUrU 
t  of  Ban  Mil  ' 

.  8.  Com.  Rep..  No.  It.  (1886),  p.  080. 

cholericly  (kore-rik-li),arfr.  [(choleric1*  -%*.] 

In  a  cholerio  manner.    [Rare.  J 
cholericnesR  (kol'e-rik-nes),  «.    [<  choleric1  + 
•nets.]  Irascibility';  anger;  peevishness.  [Bare.] 
Contentiousness  and  cAttlerUkneu. 

Bp.  Gaudm.  Anti-Baal  Berlin,  p.  128. 

cholerlform  (kol'e-ri-f&rm),  a.  [™  F.  choleri- 
forme,  <  L.  cholera  +  forma,  form.]  Resem- 
bling cholera;  of  tho  nature  of  cholera:  as, 
ehnleriform  diarrhea. 

rine  (kol'e-rin),  a.  [<  cholera  +  -in*-i; 
cholerine  '=  Bp.  eolerina,  etc.]  1.  The 
diarrhea  which  commonly  precedes  the  severe 
symptoms  in  an  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  or 
which  occurs  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
in  cases  where  no  further  symptoms  are  de- 
veloped. These  cases  may  be  considered  abor- 
tive cases  of  cholera.— 2f.  A  name  formerly 
u*ed  to  designate  the  morbific  agent  of  Asiatic 
cholera. 

cholerlzation  (kol'e^ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  'eholer- 
ir»  (<  cholera  +  -ize)  +  -<ifto».]  Inoculation 
with  cholera,  or  with  cholera  in  a  modified  form, 
a*  a  prophylactic  measure. 

choleroid<kore-roid),«.  [<  cholera  +  -oid.  Cf. 

<ir.  x"'  '■■  .  of  same  hi  w'  and  ftrfinetiott»] 

Resembling  cholera. 

cholerophobla  (koi'e-ro-fo'bi-ft),  ».  r<  Or. 
xu'-ipa,  cholera,  +  -ooiia,  <  £o,  U (oftu,  fear. J  An 
extreme  or  morbid  dread  of  cholera.  [Rare.] 

cholerophone  (ko-ler'o-fon),  n.  [<  Or.  jo/joa, 
cholera.  +  Qur*i,  voice.]  The  faint,  plaintive, 
hoarse  or  squeaking  voice  characteristic  of 
choleraic  patients  in  the  stage  of  collapse; 
choleraic  voice  (vox  cholerica). 

choleste&rin,  cholestearine  (kol-ea-te'a-rin), 
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trimeter  with  a  trochee  as  the  siith  foot  instead 
of  the  regular  iambus.  Thli  Irregularity  produce! 
a  kind  of  ttrap  or  halt  in  the  rhythm.  Oreek  and  Latin 
poet*  nacd  It  chiefly  in  piece*  characterlxxtl  by  htunoroua 
invective.    See  seoam. 

choliambic  (k6-U-am'bik),  a.  and  a.  [<  Or.  ,fu- 
>ja,u,J(«of,  <  ,r«J?<a<Vfcc,  choliamb:  see  choliamb 
and  -ic.)   t,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of 
i-h'iliiunlM. 
II.  n.  Same  as  choliamb. 

choUc1  (kol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ,ro?jj,  bile,  +  -ie.  Cf. 
choleic]  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  bile. 
Also  cholalic,—  Chollc  add,  an  acid  found  In  the  con- 
tent*  of  the  intestine*  and  In  the  excrement. 

cholic2*,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  colic. 

choline,  cholin  (kol'in),  a.  [<  Gr.  ro>jJ,  bile, 
+  -ine*,  -i»2.]  A  basic  substance  (CjHijNOo.) 
which  is  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  or> 

Cism,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  bile,  in  the 
in  fas  a  constituent  of  lecithin),  and  in  the 
yolk  of  eggs.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  crys- 
tallizes with  difficulty.  Also  chotcin  and  Katrine. 
cholo(eho'ld),  it.   [S.  Amer.J  A  child  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Peruvian  Indian  parentage. 

The  cAnio,  the  descendant  of  the  alliance*  of  the  Span- 
tarda  with  the  Inca  Indiana.  JSne*e.  Brit.,  IY.  Is. 

cholo-.  See  choU. 

cholochrome  (kol'y-krom),  n.  [<  Gr.  x°'b,  bile, 
+  >,j(j;j;i,  color.]  A  general  term  for  bllo-pig- 
ments  of  every  kind.   See  bile-pigment. 

cholocyst,  cholocystenterostomy,  etc.  See 
cholecynt,  etc. 

Ohologastex  (kd-bj-gas'ter),  n.  rNL.,  <  Gr. 
X"^c,  lame,  defective,  +  )«<rr»w»,  bellv.]  A  ge- 
nus of  cave-fishes,  of  the  family  AmblyopMiUr, 
having  eyes  and  colored  integument,  contrary 
to  tho  rule  in  this  family.  There  are  several 
species  in  the  southern  United  States,  as  ('. 
pamlUfer. 

chololdic  (hol-$-Id'lk),  a.  [<  Gr.  x°>4,  bile.  + 
-i<fi  +  -fc.J  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  bile : 
as,  choloidic  acid. 

cholelithiasis  (kord-li-thi'a-sls),  n.  [As  cholo- 
lithUc)  +  -uui*.\  In  /KifAo7.,  that  condition  of 
the  body  In  which  gallstones  are  produced ;  tho 
chololltnic  diathesis. 

Chololithic  (kol-$-lith'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  x<0Ji,  bile, 
+  /jfJor,  stone,  +  •ic.']  Pertaining  to  gallstones 
or  their  formation. 

cholophsain  (kol^vfS'inl, «.  K  Gr.  x^-i,  bile,  + 
♦cior,  dusky,  brown,  +  hVA]  Same  us  biliphain. 

Cholopodln®  <ko'ld-p6-drne),  «.  /W.  [NL.,  < 
Cholopue  (-poil-)  +  -Viwr.]  A  subfatnily  of  Bra- 
dgpodithr.  typified  by  the  genus  Cholopue,  con- 
taining the  two-toed  sloths. 

cholopodine  (ko-lop'o-din),  a.  and  a.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  i'holoiMxIiiuc. 
II.  n.  A  sloth  of  the  subfamily  Cholopodina: 

OholopUB  (ko'lo-pus),  n.  [NL.,  orig.  by  Illi- 
ger,  1811,  in  improper  form  l'hola~p%u>,  Chola> 
/run,  <  Gr.  ju/irotT.  lame-footed,  <  ^<J>or,  lame, 
halt,  +  Toif  (irod-)  =  E.  foot.]     A  genus  of 


diondrtfy 


Dr.  Buchanan  [1600]  »u  etruck  with  the  .  .  .  tknuttrie* 
which  luhl  been  hnljt  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers 


Madraa, 
refer,  short  Hkrt.  Ind.,  p  *Os. 


cholurU  (ko-lu'ri-«),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  x»>H,  bile, 
+  Mom;  urine,  +  -in.]  In /KifAof.,  the  presence 
of  bile-pigment  and  bile-salts  in  the  urine, 
chomer  (ko'mer),  n.   A  Hebrew  measure;  a 
homer  (which  see). 

chomp  (chomp),  r.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
champl.  Urote. 

Chondestee  (kon-des'tez),  a.  [NL.  (Swalnson, 
1827);  said  to  be  (irreg.)  <  Gr.  ,fowJpor,  grites, 
groats  (grain,  seed),  +  ioButv,  eat.]  A  i 
of  fringiUine  birds  of  North  America,  the  1 


tail,  and  the  head  much  striped.  There  la  hut  t 
apedet,  the  common  lark-finch  of  the  weateni  t  ailed 
state*.  C.  jrastaifcs. 

chondr-,  chondro-.  [NL.,  etc.,  rcpr.  Gr.  x6*- 
toot,  groats,  grain,  lump,  cartilage,  gristle.]  An 
element  in  modern  scientific  compound  words 
(chondro-  before  a  consonant),  usually  meaning 
'  cartilage.' 

Ohondracanthida  (kon-dra-kan'thi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  ChotutraeaHthue  +  -ulir.]  A  family  of 
parasitic  lenmoid  crustaceans,  or  flsh-lice,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Chondroma thut.  They 
have  an  elongated  and  often  not  diatincUr  segmented 
body  fundalied  with  retrone  epiuea,  the  alidomen  reduced 
to  a  mere  itutnp,  the  anterior  jtair  t>f  plelo|toda  rcprcacnt- 
ed  by  bifid  Miea,  other  twliunduic-feel  wanting,  falcate 
inandlhleB,  and  no  tinctorial  proboacta.  The  male  ie  much 
smaller  than  the  female,  being  a  stunted  pyrl form  object, 
carried  aUiut  by  tho  female,  ofu-n  In  pairs.  In  her  vulva, 
or  attael»od  to  other  portions  of  her  l»«ly.    See  £]n#<t. 


Erroneous  forms  of  cholenterin. 
cholesteatoma  ( kol-es-te-a-to'mft),  n. ;  pi.  eho- 
lesteatomata  (-ma-til).  [XL.,  <  Gr.  ,ro^,bile,  + 
eriofi  (eriar-),  tallow,  fat,  +  -oma.]  In  pathol., 
an  endothelioma  in  which  the  cells,  closely 
packed  in  concentric  layers,  form  glistening, 
nearl-llke  bodies, 
cnolestersemia  (ko-les-te-re'mi-jf),  n.  [ XL.,  < 
cholesterUn)  +  Gr.  ofy/a,  filood.]  A  morbid  in- 
crease or  eholesterin  in  the  blood.  Also  caofes- 
trrcmia. 

cholesteric  (kol^e-ter'ik).  a.  (<  cao(«sfrr(fn) 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  eholesterin,  or  obtained 
from  it.  —  Cholesteric  add,  < \\l  i  n"&.  an  acid  obtained 
by  boiling  eholesterin  with  nitric  acid.  It  i*  In  crystals 
ot  a  yellowish-white  color. 

eholesterin,  cholesterlns  (ko-les'te-rin),  n. 
[=  F.  eholfulCriiie  =  Sp.  coleeteriHa.t  Gr.  xa,'it 
bile,  +  oTrwoc,  solid,  +  -is2,  -shc*.]  A  sub- 
stance (Co^TI^O)  crystallizing  in  leaflets,  with 
a  mother-of-ttearl  luster  and  a  fatty  foci,  it  is 

soluble  lu  alcohol  and  ctlbcr,  and  is  probably  a  monova- 
lent alcohoL  11  occurs  in  tile  hlood  and  brain.  In  the  yolk 
of  eicxs,  and  In  the  seeds  and  buds  of  plants,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  bile,  and  especially  In  biliary  calculi, 
which  frequently  consist  wholly  of  cliol  " 
ln«  wool  fat  with  boltlne  alcohol  there 
roholic  solutiou  of  cltoiestertu  and  lao 
cAxiffe/ean'a,  cAofesfeumie. 
choliah  (cho'li-a),  n.  [K.  Ind.]  A  small  coast- 
ing-vessel used  by  the  natives  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.  Sometimes  spelled  choolia.  IH 
Colange. 

choliamb  (ko'li-amb),  [<  L.  choliambue,  <  Gr. 
Xu/.iafiJoe,  lame  iambus, <  .t"^°f.  lame,  limping, 
+  lo>«,Jof ,  iambus.  ]  In^ros.,  a  variety  of  iambic 


an  ri- 


ffs * 

tardigrade  eilentate  mammals,  or  sloths,  of  the 
family  bradypoditlar,  including  the  unau  or  two- 
toed  sloth.  C.  didactytue,  of  South  America. 
CholOBis  (ko-16'sis),  N.  [<  Gr.  X">'i,  bile,  + 
-o*in.  ]  A  disease  characterized  by  a  perversion 
of  the  secretion  of  bile. 

choltry,  choultry  (chol'tri),  ».:  pi.  chaltrie*, 
choline*  (-triz).  [Rei.r.  Malayalam  rAtiiraff, 
<•Afli.fi  =  Telugu  an<l  Canarese  chaicadi  (cere- 
bral  /  ortf).  cAfltmn  =  Maratlii  rAflirnrt",  a  cara- 
vansary, an  inn.]  1.  In  southern  India,  a  large 
shml  used  as  a  village  hall  or  assembly. — 2.  A 
khan  or  caravansary  for  the  rentiug  of  travel- 
ers, usually  consisting  of  a  square  court  sur- 
rounded by  low  buildings,  in  m 

visions  arc  soul,  and  In  others  t|tstrltiutc«l 
to  Brafamans  and  religious  mendicanta. 


(kon-drn-kan'thus),  *.  [NL.. 
<  Gr.  xMfx**  cartilage,  +  u«ni<iu,  thorn,  spine.] 
A  genus  of  lerna>old  parasitic  cnistaccans.  or 
fish-lice,  typical  of  Uie  family  I'himdraronthida; 
having  the  body  covered  with  short  reflexed 

spines.  CirlUt  parasite  on  the  Kills  of  the  dory :  C. 
otMnnui  Infest*  the  angler ;  C.  coroufiM  is  found  on  the 
flat-fish-   /.eritenfouid  is  a  synonytu. 

chondral  (kon'dral),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^m-vJpof, 
cartilage,  +  -a/. J'  Cartilaginous;  pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  cartilage  or  a  cartilage,  es- 
pecially a  costal  cartilage:  used  chiefly  in  com- 
bination :  as,  interrAonffru/,  costorAonaVa/. 

chondralgla  (kon-dral'  ji-J),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
^in'il^oc,  cartilage,  +  &/}*>(,  pain.]  In  pathol., 
pain  In  the  region  of  a  cart  ilage. 

cnondraraenite  (kon-drSr'se-nlt).  a.  [<  Gr. 
X<n«fpor,  grits  (grain),  +  nrsoiife.]  An  arsc- 
niate  of  manganese,  oi-curring  in  small  yellow 
grains  with  a  conchoidnl  fracture. 

chondrenchymatous  (kon^lreng-kim'a-tus),  a. 
[<  ehondrenchifme  (-chymat-)  +  -out.  ]  Having 
the  character  of  chondrenchyme ;  containing 
or  consisting  of  chondrenchyme. 

chondrenchyme  ikon-dreng'kim),  t».  [<  Gr. 
xovifor,  cartilage,  +  lyx*fto,  infusion.]  A  tis- 
sue resembling  cartilage  which  occurs  in  some 
sponges,  as  in  the  cortex  of  the  Corticida.  IT. 
./.  frJUu. 

chondri,       Plural  of  rh,, minis. 

chondrincation  (kou'dri-fi-ka'shon),  n,  [< 
ehoudrify:  see-fy  and  -<i/i«N.]  The'aot  or  pro- 
cess of  chondrifying  or  of  l>eing  converted  into 
cartilage;  the  state  of  being  chondrified. 


i'f  • 
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cesar*  of  thawtrijtnttitm  and  osailVwtfon  often 
1th  but  tittle  respect  for  the  pre-existing  divi- 
//.  Sf*ncrr,  Prln.  of  Biol.,  |  S4i 


chondrify  (kon'dri-fi),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chon- 
drijUed,  ppr.  rhondrifying.  [<  Gr.  x™*P°<-  car- 
tilage, +  -/v.]  I.  trane.  To  convert  into  oar- 
t  ilnge. 

II.  infrns*.  To  be  converted  into  cartilage  ; 
become  cartilaginous. 
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After  the  element!  of  the  cArmdrt/giiw  crmnlum  hare 

run  into  each  other,  the  inclosed  ear  "rgaaa,  hjr  their  co- 
pi.tti  t,niwth,  .  .  .  treapajs  on  neighbouring  territories. 

Kmyr.  Brti.,  III.  7UH. 

chondrigen  (kon'dri-jen),  n.  [<  chondr{in)  + 
-gen.)  The  substance  of  the  hyaline  cartilage 
whtcn  yields  chondrin  on  boiling  with  water. 
It  U  insoluble  in  cold  water.  Also  chondrugen. 

chondrigenotu  (kon-drij'e-nus),  a.  [<  do«- 
dr  in)  +  -venous.)  Yielding  chondrin ;  pertain- 
ing to  unhardened  cartilage :  distinguished  f rom 
eoliaginous,  which  refers  to  the  hardened  tissue. 

fartllagw,  >.♦■»•  thamlriotmna  basis  or  gluttiid-iulv- 
stance  which  many  considerations  abow  to  lie  a  product  or 
kalastatc  of  protoplasm,  if.  /•'oarer,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  «J. 

chondxiglucoee  (kon-drl-glo'kds),  n.  [<Gr.ro»- 
■W,  cartilage,  +  glucose.}  A  substance  having 
a  sweet  taste  and  reducing  properties  like  those 
of  glucose,  which  is  formed  when  cartilage  is 
boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 

Chondrilla  (kon-dril'a),  n.  [NL.  (Oscar 
Schmidt,  1862),  dim.  of  Gr.  rtWpoc,  cartilage.] 
In  :ool.,  the  typical  genus  of  sponges  of  the 
family  ChondriUida',  having  stellate  silieious 
bodies  in  the  cortex. 

ChondrlUidt*  (kon-dril'i-de),  r».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chondrilla  +  -hla\]  A  family  of  Myxospongia;ot 
ct-  Lit  i  nous  sponges,  having  no  fibrous  skeleton, 
chondrin,  chondrine  (kon  drin),  n.  [<  Gr.  jfoe- 
<W.  cartilage,  +  -in'*,  -intP;  =  F.  eaoiwfritw.] 
The  proper  "ubatance  of  cartilage,  which  ia 
by  boiling  the  tissue  of  cartilage  as 
>  in  the  ribs,  trachea,  nose,  etc.,  and  of 
the  cornea,  in  water.  The  thaw*  la  slowly  dissolved 
bt  thi*  rucana  with  formation  of  chondrin.  which  ia  solu- 
ble In  b.4  water  ami  gelatinize*  on  ooollng.  When  dry  it 
rcarrat>lc*  slur. 

chondrite 1  ( kon'drit),  n .  [<  Gr.  ,|wfrfrQt,  made 
of  groats  or  coarse  meal,  <  »oViV»c,  groats,  grain, 
cartilage.  1  A  common  class  of  meteoric  stones, 
.u.»nict.-ri7.cd  by  large  OTMlrlrll  Of  fhIIht  mi- 
nute spherical  crystalline  grains.  See  meteor- 
ite. 

chondrite3  (kon'drit),  a.  [<  Chondritis.  3,  + 
■i(r-.J  A  fossil  marine  plant  of  the  Chalk  and 
other  formations:  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  existing  Chondrm  crispus,  or  Irish 
moss.  Page. 

chondritic  (kon-drit'ik),  a,  [<  chondrites  +  -ic.) 
Having  the  peculiar  granulated  strneture  char- 
acteristic of  chondrite. 

chondritiB  (kon-dri'tia),  a.  (<  Gr.  rHwf,  car- 
tilage, +  -««*.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
cartilage. 

IHaraaea  which  attack  the  laryngeal  cartilage*,  or  frame- 
»ck  „<  the  larynx,  aa  perichondral*  and  chondritis 

Pop.  Sd.  Ate.,  XII.  109. 

chondro-.  See 
chondrocrania, «. 


chondrocTaniai(kon-.lr6-kra'ni-al),o.  [< 
dmrrasiaai  +  -al.)   Of  or  pertaining  to  a 


Plural  of  chondrocraninm. 

chon 
chon- 

uTorranium,  in  any  sense. " 
cbondrocranium  (kon-dr6-kra'ni-um),  ».;  pi. 
thondroerania  f-t).    [<  Or.  ^livrlfior,  cartilage, 
+  apon'ov,  skull:  Bee  cranium,]    1.  A  cartila- 
ginous skull ;  a  skull  per- 
manently cartilaginous,  as 
that  of  'many  fishes. — 3. 
The  cartilaginous  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mem- 
branous portions  of  an  em- 
bryonic skull,  which  may 
eventually  become  entirely 
bony;  that  portion  of  an 
■sseona  akull  which  is  pre- 
formed in 


formed  in  cartilage.  At  an 
•«lv  »uf..  Uil»  constat*  largely  of 
ilx  baalar  plate  or  parachordal 

rarulatc.  See  Erne.  Aeiptnttr, 
uApnrhordnl. 

3.  In  u-hth.,  the  persistent 
eartilaginous  portion  of  the 
cranium  occurring  in  many 
osseous  fishes,  such  aa  the 

u.rnonids,  i 

bones. 


I  l^uca. 
•it  iuLubatkai. 


Cbundreeraoi< 

«<»  j*yo/ 

A,  iftMhac  cad  of  noto- 
,-hi  ril  r  -      l.jn,*  tr  It'.'  ; r 

ai2M*ial  curtilage  wajch 
form*  tho  tuailar  plate.  In- 
fafCaUrig  to  form  the  Uabe- 
ciii*.  /r,  which  itKlw  the 
pituitary  M»tce.  A  then 
uniltoe  Is  *  bifurcated 
e  plate  i  C«, 


acn'dronj,  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
r«Vf.  cartilage,  +  Sivipov,  tree.]  A  small 
cuius  of  tall  climbing  menispermaceoua  shrubs 
•nth  large  leaves,  natives  of  Pern  and  Brazil. 
Tli»  M|  ul  C.  (otMittwiiM  la  Ute  true  parelra  hrara,  a 
«r*j  l.,nnerlv  <A  great  repute  in  complaluU  of  the  blad- 
der   (*ee  uefetea. 

'iondrodite  (kon'dr$-dit), «.  [<  Gr.  x9*4pM'K, 
granular  (see  chondroid).  +  -ife-a.]  A  mineral 
often  occurring  in  embedded  grains  of  a  yellow 
to  red  eolor,  and  also  in  perfect  cryetala.  it » 

»  >»jstllcate  of  I  run  and  magnealiun.  Hnmlte  and  rllno- 
■■ite  are  cloaely  relate.1  mlnvraU.  ditferii^  in  crystalline 
""a.    Alio  called  brurile.    Bee  humUt, 
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chondroganoid  •  -gan'oid),  a.  and  n. 

I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  rAont'rof/tinoirfcXi. 

II.  ».  A  fish  of  the  anperorder  Chondroga- 
nouUa, 

Also  ehondroaanoidean . 
Chondroganoidea  (kon'dr6-ga-noi'd«-«),  n.  jriL 

inotttra,  q.v.] 
division  or 
those 

which  have  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  such  as 
the  sturgeons  and  many  fossil  forms.  The  liv- 
ing representatives  are  referable  to  the  orders 
Chontfrottei  and  Selachottotni. 

chondroganoidean  (kon'dro-ga-noi'do-an),  a. 
and  ».    Kame  as  cnondroganoid.  • 

chontlromn  (kon'drWen),  n.  [<  chondr{in)  + 
•gen.)    8amo  aa  chondrigen. 

chondrogenesla  (kon-drt>-jen'e-el8),  n.  [<  Gr. 
rMpo(t  cartilage,  +  jrvwrn,  generation.]  The 
formation  or  development  of  cartilage.  Also 
chondrogenu. 

fAondrogenetic  (kon'drt5-le-net'ik),  a.  [< 
chondrogrnettu,  after  orsfficj  Forming  or  pro- 
ducing cartilage ;  of  or  pertaining  to  chondro- 
genesis:  aa,  a  chondrogenetic  process  or  result. 

chondrogenona  (kon-droj'e-nus).  a.  [<  chon- 
drogeny  +  -out.)   Same  as  chondrogenetic. 

chondrogeny  (kon-droj'c-ni),  n.  [<  NL.  'chon- 
drogenia,  <  Gr.  ^ovrW,  cartilage,  +  ^'yiv:  see 
-genu.)    Same  aa  chondrogeneMx. 

chondroglossal  (kon-driWlos'al),  a.  and  »  [< 
chondroglomnui  +  -ol.)    I,  n.  In  asxit,  pertain- 
ing to  the  leaaer  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  to 
the  tongue. 
II.  n.  The  chondroglossns. 

chondroglogBttg.  (konHdrg-^loe'na),  n.  [NL..  < 
Gr.  ,Toi<Vof,  cartilage,  +  )>uccn,  tongue.]  In 
anal.,  that  part  of  the  hyoRloasus  muacle  which 
arises  from  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Ohondrograda  (kon^lrog'ra-dii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  idW/mc,  cartilage.  +  L.^rarfi,  step,  go.]  A 
division  of  the  stphonophorous  hydrozoana, 
including  such  forma  as  f'eMta,  Porpita,  etc., 
aa  distinguished  from  the  Phgtograda. 

chondrograde  (kon'dr^-grad),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Chondrograda. 

chondrograpMc  (kon-dro-graf'ik),  a.  [<  chon- 
drographj/  +  -ir.)  Descriptive  of  cartilage ;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  chondrography. 

chondrogr&phy  (kon-drog'ra-fl).  n.  [=  F.  cAow- 
drographie,  <  Gr.  ArcVrW,  cartilage,  +  -yyiaojo, 
<  ypaftiv,  write.]  A  acientifio  deecription  of  the 
cartilages. 

chondroid  (kon'droid),  a.  [<  Gr.  •j^trttpoci<%, 
contr.  ,toii»^*V,  cartilaginous,  <  joWpof,  carti- 
lage, +  ridoc,  form.]  Cartilagiuons;  resembling 
curtilage. 

chondrologic  (kon-dr9-loj'ik),  a.  [<  chondrol- 
ogy  +  -ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  ohondrology. 

chondrology  (kon-drol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  chondro- 
logic,  <  Or.  x»v*f>°t.  cartilage.  +  -tayia,  <  Uyxtv, 
apeak :  ace  -o'osry.]  Tho  science  or  knowledge 
of  cartilagea. 

chondroma  (kon-drd'ma),  n.i  pi.  chondromnta 
(-ma-tA).  [NL.,  <  Or'.'  r<W,i«r,  cartilage,  + 
-oma.)  In  pathol.,  a  tumor  which  consists  essen- 
tially of  cartilage.   Also  called  enchondroma. 

ChondromatOUS  (kon-drom'a-tna),  a.  [< 
droma(t-)  +  -out.)  Pertaining  to  a  " 
enchondromatoua. 

chondrometer  (kon-drom'e-ttr),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^-dv- 
ipec,  grain,  groats,  +  pirpov,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  reaembling  a  steelyard  for  weigh- 
ing grain. 

chondropharynganu  (hon-dro-far-in-j6'ua),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  \Mpoc,  cartilage',  +  NL.  phari/n- 
g<rwt,  <  Gr.  4apv}(,  throat:  see  pAaryax.J  That 
portion  of  the  middle  constrictor  muacle  of  the 
pharynx  which  arises  from  the  lesser  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone.    Also  chondropharyngcun. 

chondropharyngeal  (kon'diy-fa-rin'. 
and  it.  [C 
Pertaining 
and  to  the  pharynx. 
II,  n.  The  ehoiidropharyugnjus, 

Ohondrophora  (kon-drof'o-rft),  n.  pi.  [NT 
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chondropterygian  (kon-drop-te-rij'i-an),o.  and 
n.  I.  a.  Griatly-nnned;  having  a  cartilaginous 
skeleton  ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Chondropterygii.   Also  chondropterygUmt. 
TT  n.  One  of  the  Chondropterygii. 

Chondropterygii  (kon-drop-te-rij'i-I),  n.  »/. 
TNL,  <  Or.  jMWt  cartilage,  +  mrpbyujv,  fin, 
dim.  of  TTfpw,  a  wing,  <  xrr/>*V,  a  wing,  =  K. 
feather.)  A  group  of  fi»hea  to  which  different 
values  and  limits  have  been  assigned,  (a)  in 
Artedl'aand  other  early  ayatenia,  au  order  Including  all  the 
flab-like  rertebratea  with,  .ul  distinct  raj  » in  the  0n«  —  that 
la,  the  aelarhlan*  as  well  aa  the  sturgeons  and  lampreys.  (6) 
In  Curler  a  system,  the  second  srnea  nf  the  claas  fisrei  or 
flahes,  contrasting  with  the  osseous  (lahea,  liaring  the  skel- 
eton essentially  rartllagtnous  and  the  cranium  sutureless. 
The  families  of  this  series  tin'liide  the  sturv-  ■  n.  shiirk. 
ray.  and  lamprey.  Al*>  called  Canila,rinri.  (c)IntiUn- 
ther  s  system,  a  aulx-laM  of  flsliea.  Including  all  the  se- 
lartiians.  characlertieil  by  a  cartilaginous  skeleton :  skull 
without  sutures;  a  body  with  medial  and  paired  fins, 
of  winch  the  hinder  are  abdominal ;  caudal  flit  with  pro- 
duced upper  lobe ;  gills  attached  to  the  skin  by  the  outer 
margin,  with  scri-nd  InterTtning  gill* 


gill -opening  only);  no  gill  oners;  no  i 
scries  of  ralrea  In  the  bulbua  arteriosus;  optic  nerves 
cominlssurally  united  and  not  decussating  ;  and  prelim- 
•lie  organs  attached  to  the  ventral  fins  of  Uie  male*.— 

fUed  brautlihc  or  gills  adbemit  by  the  external  edge  In 


iryngeal  (kon'drtvfa-rin'je-jil),  a. 
chnmirophariinqiruit  +  -al.)    1  a. 
to  the  lesser  horn  of  tho  hyoid  bone 


neut.  pi.  of  chondrophorut :  aee  chond rophomug.  ] 

iCephti' 

amy. 

cephalopoda  are  of  this  character. 


A  section  of  decapod  dibranchiate ' 
having  tin.  internal  slieU  b.,r 


eiifi'UoiMHln, 
Most  living 
The  name 

ia  contrasted  with  Calciphora. 
chondrophorous  (kon-drof'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
ehondrophorux,  <  Gr.  row"/we,  cartilage,  +  -*<W, 
<  fiptn  aa  E.  bear^.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ohondrophora. 


audi  a  maimer  I 
holes  pierced  in  I 
the  branchhe,  or  at  least  with  these  holes  terminating  in 
a  common  duct  through  which  the  water  is  ejected. 

chondropterygioua  (kon -drop- te-rij'i  us),  a. 

Same  as  rhondroptt  rygian. 
cbondrOB  (kon'dros),  n.  See  rflosefrtia,  SL 
chondrosarcoma  (koii'drfi-fJlr-ko'mi;,  pL 
chondrosarcoma!*  (-na-tij.  [NL.,  <  tit  xMpoc, 
cartilage,  +  oaptupa,  sarcoma.]  In  pathol.,  a 
tumor  comprised  of  cartilaginous  and  sarcoma- 
tous tissue. 

chondrosarcoma toua  {kon  drt  sar-kom'a-tua), 

a.  U.  chondrosareoma(t-)  + -<nu>.)  la  pathol., 
gristly  or  fleshy,  aa  a  tumor;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  chondrosarcoma. 

Cmondroda  (kon-dro'si-ft),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  jov- 
<tyoc,  cartilage.]  The  typical  genus  of  sponges 
of  tho  familv  Chondrosiida. 

Ohondrosiidas  (kon-dro-ai'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
t'A.indViwm  +  -i.hrA  A  family  of  oligoellicine 
sponges,  of  the  order  (  hona^otpvngia;  having 
no  fleah-aplctdea,  typified  by  the  genua  Chondro- 
ma.   Also  Chondrotidr.    Lendenleld,  1887. 

chondrosiS  (kon-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  row 
Apnc,  cartilage,  +  -vein.)  The  formation  of  car- 
tilage. 

OhondroBpongiJB  fkon-drr>-spon'  ji-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  jivrW,  cartilage.  +  tnroj;or, 
sponge.]  In  Lendenfeld'a  system  of  clasaifi- 
cation  (1887),  the  third  order  of  opongeB,  an  or- 
der of  his  subclass  Silicea,  in  which  there  ia  a 
tough  meaodermal  substance  or  gristly  meso- 
gbea,  usually  with  isolated  spicules  of  the  tc- 
traxon  or  monaxon  type.  It  comprise*  t 

tetrartiiK'lllda,  sutnc  of  the  moiuurtluelllds, 
Uie  .Vi.r  .ij..' ii  ,i,.e  of  authr.rt  in  general. 

chondrospongian  (kon-drtVspon'ji-an),  a.  and 
n.  L  a.  Gristly,  aa  a  sponge;  specifically,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Chondrt«pongtee. 

H.  n.  A  sponge  of  the  order  Chondrorpongia. 

Ghondrostei  (kon-dros'te-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
chondrastetu :  see  chondrostcotu.)  1.  In  SI  til- 
ler's system  of  classification  (1843),  au  order  of 
ganoid  fiahea,  characterized  by  the  skeleton 
being  partly  cartilaginous,  partly  bony,  and 
the  akin  naked  or  provided  with  osseous  buck- 
lers.— 3.  In  Cope's  system  of  classification,  a 
primary  division  of  actiuopterous  fiahea.  with 
an  entire  aeriea  of  basilar  segmenta  of  the  ab- 
dominal ventral  fins,  and  with  no  branchioate- 
gal  rays  and  no  pterotic  bone:  synonymous 
with  <  hondroganoulea. 

Ohondrosteida  (kon-droe-t6'i-do),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  t"/»on</r««af<-K«  +  -W<r.]  A  family  of  fossil 
chondrosteous  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus 
Chondrasteru/r. 

Ohondrosteosaurns  (kon-droe'tM-ea'rus),  ». 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ;ro»<W  cartilage,  +  iortov,  bone, 
+  eQepof,  lizard.]  A  genus  of  fossil  dinosau- 
rian  reptiles  of  colonial  size,  from  the  Creta- 
ceous strata  of  Europe  and  America. 

chondrosteoua  (kon-dros'  te-na),  a.  [<  NL 
chondrosii  us,  <  Gr.  ^ovd/joc,  cartilage.  +  ueriov, 
bone.]  Having  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  as  u 
sturgeon  or  other  member  of  the  Chondrostei. 

Chondrosteus  (kon-droa't^-ua),  n.  [NL.  (Agas- 
siz,  1S4.1):  see  chondrosteous.)  A  genus  of  fos- 
sil sturgeon-like  fishes,  made  the  type  of  a  sep- 
arate family  Chondrosleido'. 

Chondrostoma  (kon-dros 'to -ma),  n.  [NL. 
(Agassi*.,  1837),  <  Gr.  x^P°(,  cartilage,  f  ord/ia, 
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mouth.]  The  typical  genus  of  rhonrtrottontfna, 
containing  Eurasiatic  evprinoids  with  a  horny 
or  gristly  sheath  of  the  lips,  whence  the  name. 

OhondroBtomi  (kon-dros  t^-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
as  Chnudrastoma.]    Same  ax  ChondrostomiMT. 

Chondrostominie  (kon-diro-to-rni'ne),  ».  pi. 
[  NL. ,  <  Chondrottoma  +  -imr.)  '  In  Jordan'*  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a  subfamily  of  cyprinoid 
Ashes,  with  the  air-bladder  next  to  the  roof  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  the  dorsal  fin  short  and 
spineless,  and  the  pharyngeal  teeth  uniserial. 

It  embraces  •  number  of  American  genera,  only  one  of 
which,  AcncMiU,  la  closely  related  to  the  typical  Euro- 
pean species  of  the  subfamily. 

chondrostomine  (kon-dros'td-min),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ha  ring  the  characters  of 

1L  *>.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Chondrosto- 
mime. 

chondrotome  (kon'drt-tdin),  n.  [<  Or.  .roMfysf, 
cartilage,  +  Topic,  verbal  adj.  of  ripven;  cut :  aoe 
anatomy.]  In  surg.,  a  knife  specially  adapted 
for  cutting  cartilages.  It  k  a  stout,  strong  kind  of 
scalpel,  with  Ui«  blade  ami  Me  like  handle  usually  of  steel 
and  in  aue  piece.    Also  called  earfifaoe-AnifV. 

chondrotomy  (kon-drot'^-mi),  n.  [=  P.  cAon- 
drotomie  —  Sp.  condrotomia,  <  Or.  yforW,  car- 
tilage, +  ropij,  a  cutting:  see  anatomy  J   1.  In 


surii.,  the  cutting  of  a  cartilage. — 2.  In  anaf., 
a  dissection  of  cartilages, 
chondral*  (kon'drBl),  n.    [<  NL.  •eaosa'misii, 
dim.  of  ehondnu,  cartilage:  see  eaondms.] 
A  term  proposed  as  an  English  equivalent  of 

(kon'drus),  w. ;  pi.  chondri  (-dri). 
[XL.,  <  Or.  ronttpuf,  groats,  grain,  lump,  carti- 
lage, gristle.  ]  1 .  A  rounded  mass,  or  spherule, 
consisting  of  a  single  crystal  of  some  mineral, 
or  of  an  aggregate  of  several  crystalline  frag- 
ments of  different  minerals,  often  more  or  less 
mingled  with  a  glassy  base,  such  forma  are  found 
tn  various  meteorite*,  suuieUtuew  constituting  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  maaa,  aometlmea  only  a  aniall  portion  of  it. 
TbJa  peculiar  structure  la  designated  as  cAlnsifrifir,  and 
each  Individual  spherule  aa  a  ehondnu.  Huch  chondri 
are  usually  smaller  than  a  pea.  They  are  generally  con* 
aidenrd  to  be  drops  of  matter  solidified  from  a  molten 
condition. 

2.  A  cartilage,  particularly  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage. Also  spelled  chondral. — 3.  [rap.]  In 
a  genus  of  seaweeds,  including  the  Vhandrnt 
cristnu  (Irish  mosa  or  carrageen),  which  fur- 
nishes a  nutritious  gelatinous  matter.  — 4. 
[eon.]  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  pupiform  gustro- 
nods.  Cutler,  1817. 
chono  (kon),  n.  [NL..  <  Or.  rievn,  contr.  of  ^o- 
ni'i?,  a  funnel:  see  cIumiho."}  The  cortical  dome 
of  a  sponge.    Bee  extract. 

In  many  sponges  the  cortical  domea  are  conatrk'ted  near 
their  communication  with  Uie  sulxlennal  cavity  by  a  trans- 
verse  muscular  sphincter,  which  defines  an  outer  division 

Wr^Sng  a  eW."1 "  ""^^'^U.'xXll! «£ 

chonerhlnld  (kon-e-rin'id),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Chonrrhinieia}. 

GhonerhinidsB  (kon-e-rin'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
<  'Aon/rAimur  +  -idtr.  J  In  Oill's  system  of  clas- 
sification, a  family  of  gytnnodont  plectognath 
fishes,  with  the  froutals  separated  from  the  su- 
pra-occipital by  the  intervention  of  the  post- 
frontals,  which*  are  much  enlarged  and  assume 
a  quadrangular  form.  The  ethmoid  Is  little  proud- 
neut  to  view  and  very  short ;  the  vertebra?  are  in  increased 
number  (12  abdominal  and  17  caudal);  the  head  U  wide 
or  has  a  blunt,  wide  snout :  and  the  dorsal  anil  anal  fins 
are  Ions  and  multiradlate.  The  few  species  are  peculiar 
to  the  rivers  of  southern  Asia. 

Chonerhinus  l  kon-e-ri'nua),  n.  [NL.  (Bleeker. 
1803),  irreg.  <  Gr.  Joii?,  contr.  of  jour?,  a  fun- 
nel, +  pic,  ftiv,  nose.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Chonethimdir. 

choochkie  (ehftch'ki),  n.  [Alaskan.]  The  na- 
tive name  in  Alaska  of  the  least  or  knob-billed 
auklet,  Simorhjptckui,  vusillus.    It.  »C.  AH.oif. 

choor  (chor),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  cAorrt, 

(chS'ri),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chooried, 
[<  choor,  ».]   To  work ;  char. 


ppr.  choorying. 
HallitecU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
choosable  (ehtt'iuv-bl),  a.    [<  choose  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  bcing'or  proper  to  be  chosen;  hav- 
ing desirable  qualities:  desirable, 
choosableness  {ch6'za-bl-nes),  n.   The  quality 
of  being  choosable.  tKare.] 

The  true  source  of  the  nobleness  awl  rAnnaeaoo-nca*  of  all 
thin**.  Austin,  Modern  ruintcrs,  IV.  »vii,  t  ». 

choose  (eb.fi/.),  <•. :  pret.  ehost,  pp.  chosen  (chose 
now  obsolete  or  vulgar),  ppr.  <A,««i»o\  [Un- 
til recently  often  ehuse;  <  ME.  chrosen,  eliesen. 
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(pret.  c*a>,  pi.  euron,  pp.  cor  en)  —  08. 
=  OFries.  kiata  as  I).  Hi  cm  sw  OHO.  ehieman, 
MlUi.  O.  IcicscH  =  Ioel.  lyt'tta  Sw,  attra  (in 
comp.  ut-k&ra,  elect)  —  Dan.  kaare  =  Ooth. 
a'l'awan,  choose,  also  prove,  test  (>  kausjan, 
prove,  test),  =  L.  pus  tare,  taste  (>  gutfi),  = 
Gr.  yrieiv  for  •iciwrre,  taste,  =  Skt  ju»h, 
relish,  enjov.  Ilenee  cost1,  and,  through  F., 
choice,  q.  v.]  I,  tran«,  1.  To  select  from  two 
or  more ;  make  a  choice  of  in  preference  to  an- 
other or  others,  or  to  something  else. 

Hie  kerver  at  the  Imarde,  after  the  Kins  Is  passed  It, 
may  chae  for  hymaelf  one  dysbe  or  two.  that  plentle  !• 
among.  Aioaa  Bv*  (K.  K.  T.  8.X  p.  825.  note. 

My  soul  tkootlh  atrangUiur.  and  death  rather  than  life. 

Job  vtl.  1  • , 

CAooni  not  alone  *  proper  mate. 
But  proper  lime  to  marry. 

Cotrper,  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

2.  To  prefer  and  decide :  with  an  infinitive  aa 
object:  as,  he  chose  to  make  the  attack. 

I  he  (Am  In  that  Umd,  rather*  than  In  ony  other*, 
luTre  hU  Paasloun  and  hla  Oetlw. 

ManderilU,  Travels,  p.  » 

Kvory  age  la  as  good  as  the  people  who  live  In  It  rkooM 
to  make  It.  LomU,  Sew  Princeton  K«v..  I.  157. 

3.  To  prefer  to  have ;  be  inclined  or  havo  a 
preference  for. 

The  landlady  now  returned  to  know  If  we  did  not  cnons* 
a  more  genteel  apartment.  <?oidswii/A. 
«8yn>  1.  CAoose,  I'rf/sr,  Elfrt  Selset,  fix  upon,  pitch  up- 
on, adopt.  CAooar  is  the  most  general  of  these  wards,  but 
always  represents  an  act  of  tike  will ;  it  fa  the  taking  of  one 
or  some  where  all  are  not  wanted  or  cannot  be  had.  t "ho lee 
may  be  founded  upon  preference  or  modified  by  necessity. 
/Ve/er  represents  a  verdict  of  the  Judgment  or  a  state  of 
the  Inclination  :  it  emphasises  more  than  dues  rAoos*  the 
leaving  of  the  rest :  he  who  yrnjer*  apples  to  oranges  will 
cAooss  applea  when  he  lias  the  opportunity  of  choice ;  one 
may  by  inclination  prr/tr  to  work  at  night,  but,  on  grouiMla 
of  health,  rAooar  to  work  only  by  day.  iiltcX  lias  an  exact 
use  In  theology  ;  Its  principal  use  otherwise  l.t  to  eipress 
the  choice  of  persons,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  for  office, 
membership  in  societies,  etc. :  as.  to  lie  electa!  alderman 
or  treasurer ;  to  sfeef  certain  studies  In  a  college  Is  to 
cAoom  them  formally.  Select  represents  a  careful,  dis- 
criminating choice, 

He  called  unto  him  hla  disciple*,  and  of  them  be  cAoss 
twelve.  Lake  vt  U. 

But  wild  ambition  love*  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  fortune'!  Ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 

Dryilm,  Alia,  and  Achlt,  I.  198, 
We  have  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  aupply. 

.ffiX,  M.  for  M..  i.  1. 
We  an  aa  much  Informed  of  a  writers  genius  by  what 
he  eeUets  as  by  what  he  originates. 

KmenoH,  quotation  and  Originality. 

TT,  intrant.  1.  To  elect;  make  a  choice;  de- 


(not  found  in  AS.), 
head  or  top  of),  h 


Roxtet.  And  who  is  your  deer? 

Hot.  If  we  ehaot  by  the  horns,  yourself. 

ktak.,  I-  Is  L,  Iv.  1. 
They  had  only  to  cAooat  between  Implicit  obedience  and 


2.  To  prefer;  desire;  wish.— 3f.  To  have  one's 
choice ;  do  as  one  pleases. 

An  you  will  u"t  have  me,  rAooas.    .S'A'jA. ,  M.  of  V.,  L  t. 
ftiy.  Tbcy  will  trust  you  for  no  more  drink. 
Jfrr.  Will  they  not?  let  em  eAeose 

Beau,  ami  Ft.,  Kitlght  of  Burning  Pestle,  lv.  6. 

4f .  To  direct  one's  sU'ps ;  choose  one's  way. 

He  tul  chauncrly  hat3  ekameu  to  the  chef  gate. 
That  broxt  brcmly  the  burne  to  the  bryge  ernle. 
Sir  Uateauru  ami  tin  Orern  ATiMoAr  (K.  E.  T  8.),  1.  778. 

I  they  eftast  these  cheualruus  knyghtteit. 

Morte  A  rthurr  (  K,  ft  T.  «.),  I.  IS19. 


Of  chu»ru  (pret.  chats,  chrs,  chn.-,  pi. 
churen,  chiuun.  pp.  coren,  chosen),  <  AS.  cttisan. 


I  cannot  cAoosr  but  weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  bim 

I'  the  «>ld  ground.  Shale,  Bamiet,  lv.  &. 

chooMr(cho'ger),  n.  [<  choose  +  -«■>.  Vt.  MT- 
cheaerc,  with  fern,  eheseresse,  <  ehesen,  choose.] 
One  who  chooses;  one  who  has  the  power  or 
right  of  choosing. 

Ighl  be  her  eAuoser. 
SAo*..  M.  W.  of  W„  lv.  a 
We  cannot  be 
In  our  o»  n  destiny. 
MiddUtim  (and  «tt,cr.\  The  Widow,  r.  L 
Should  the  worm  lie  ehoourr  t  —  the  clay  withstand 
Hi*  shaping  will  of  the  potter  s  hand  ? 

Whittier,  The  Preacher, 
choosingly  (chO'zing-li).  adr.   [<  choosing,  ppr. 
of  choose,  c,  +  -lv'1.)    By  choosing;  by  choice 
or  preference.  [Kare.] 

Tliat  I  may  do  nil  (by  will  cheerfully.  eAmieinohr,  hum- 
bly, coiilidentlv,  and  coutlnuiill). 

Jer.  r«yi"r.  Works  (ed.  IUSH  I.  61 

chooaillg-gtick  (eho'zing-stik),  ».  A  divining- 
rod. [Prov.  Eng.] 

chop1  (chop),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chopped,  ppr. 
chopping.  [Orig.  identical  with  cho/A.  which 
is  now  partlv  differentiated  in  use,  though  dial. 
(S...)  like  chop  iu  all  Menses,  (see  cAnol);  (1) 
<  ME.  choppen,  chapjien,  chop,  cut,  strike,  >•' 


=  MD.  koppen,  cut  off  (the 
.  op,  poll,  amputate,  kappen, 
I),  kappen  (>0.  kappen),  chop,  cut,  hew,  mince, 
>  G.  " 


lop,  poll,  aw  MLO.  koppen  I  )  G.  happen),  lop. 
poll,  se  l)an.  kappe,  cut,  poll,  a  Sw.  kappa, 
cut ;  appar.  an  ong.  verb,  meaning  '  chop,  cut 
with  a  sudden  blow,'  mixed  in  form  and  senses 
with  several  verbs  of  other  origin :  (2)  MD. 
koppen  {=  MLO.  koppen  =  Q.  kopfen),  poll, 
lop,  <  kop  (=  O.  kopf  ss  K.  cop),  bead,  top 
(see  cop');  (3)  MD.  D.  MLO.  koppen  =  K.  rap, 
bleed  (see  cup);  (4)  MD.  kappen  (=  Q.  kap- 
pen), poll  (cl.  O.  kappen,  cap,  hood),  <  kap 
—  0.  kappe  =  E.  cap  (see  rap');  (5)  ML.  coi>- 
iKtre,  ooppa re,  cojiare,  ooupare,  cut.  poll,  partly 
from  the  above,  but  partly  a  reflex  of  OF.  om- 
per  (>  ME.  eoupen,  eavpen),  cut,  strike :  see 
coapl,  caup3.  Prob.  not  connected  with  Goth. 
kaupatjan,  strike,  slap,  or,  as  supposed  (through 
an  assumed  root  *tkap),  with  Or.  ao>Ttif,  cut, 
aurruv,  a  capon  (see  capon),  and  OBulg.  skoput 
=  Buas.  skopiti  —  Serv.  shkopiti  =  Pol.  atopic, 
castrate,  >  OBulg.  skopitsi  x=  Buaa.  skopetsi  = 
Herv.  shkui-ats,  a  eunnoh,  =  Pol.  Bobeto.  sk»p 
(>  O,  tehops),  a  gelded  ram,  a  mutton.  Hence 
chipl,  a.  v.]  I,  frang.  1.  To  cut  with  a  quick 
blow  of  a  sharp  instrument,  as  an  ax;  sever 
with  a  sudden  stroke,  or  a  succession  of  such 
strokes;  cut  in  pieces  by  repeated  strokes; 
fell;  hew;  hack;  mince:  aa,  to  <•*<>/>  off  a  limb; 

chop  wood  or 


to  rA< 


to  chop  meat, 

Airhy'wed'.r 


n  a  tree;  to 


s  chi.ftM  to  dethe  . 
of  tlislre  wan  blode  ! 
«/  Troy  (ft  E.  T.  8.),  L  HMO. 
Chap  off  Ida  hea.1 ,  aomeUiIng  we  will  deUrmlne. 

.SAok  .  Rich  III  ,  til.  1 

2|.  To  snap  up;  gobble. 

You  are  for  making  a  hasty  meal  and  for  efcifejMinjr  up 
your  entertainment  like  an  hungry  clown,  hnrl'n 

3.  To  flog.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 4.  To  put  in. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —  5.  To  cause  to  cleave,  split, 
crack,  or  open  longitudinally,  as  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  band  or 
face:  in  this  sense  more  commonly  written 
chap.  See  chap1,  r.,I.,l.  To  chop  a  fox  tare  2. 
above).  In  /ar-Aunfisuj,  to  scire  him  lieforr  he  has  liad 

!          V,  ,».;,]..   rn-  w    »»|.|  ,.t   ,  '1    c,  I  -  TO  CJlOP 

up,  to  cut  In  or  Into  pieces. »  83m.  Sylit.  Cleave,  sic.  See 

re»i(. 

13.  iMfraa*.  1.  To  use  a  cutting  instrument, 
as  a  cleaver  or  an  ax,  with  a  heavy  stroke:  as, 
to  spend  the  day  in  chopping. — ii.  To  strike 
(at);  catch  (at);  do  something  with  a  sudden, 
unexpected  motion,  like  that  of  a  blow.  liacon. 

lie  clwpt  si  the  shadow  and  loses  the  substance. 

Sir  K.  I.  Kilnuute. 

3f.  To  cut  in;  come  in  suddenly  in  interrup- 
tion. 

Some  scornful  Jest  or  other  cAooj  between  me 
And  my  deaire.        Fletcher,  Wlldguose  4'liase.  1.  ± 

4.  To  utter  words  suddenly ;  interrupt  by  re- 
marking: with  in  or  out :  as,  he  chojiprd  in  with 
a  question.  See  phrases  below. —  5.  To  crack ; 
open  in  long  slits:  in  this  sense  more  com- 
monly written  rAap.  See  rAapl,  r.,  II.,  l.-To 
chop  In,  to  til  rust  In  suddenly  ;  Interrupt 

You're  running  greedily,  like  a  hound  to  his  breakfast. 
That  cAojjs  in  head  and  ail,  tn  beguile  his  fellows. 

Bmu.  ami  Ft.,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Iv.  • 
This  covetous  fellow  would  not  tarry  till  all  the  sermon 
waadone,  but  Interrupted  the  sermon,  even  suddenly  cAei^ 
Latimer,  Sd  Sermon  l«f.  Edw.  VI  ,  i»n 


can     ping  in. 


xprva. 


TO  Chop  In  With,  fe>  cut  In  with  (some  remark)  -, 
rupt  with.  — TO  Chop  OUt  With,  to  give  vent  or  e 
sion  to  suddenly ;  bring  out  suddenly ;  whip  out. 

Thou  wilt  cAop  out  wit  A  them  unaeaaonably. 
When  I  desire  'era  not. 

Beau,  and  Ft ,  Maid's  Tragody.  Iv.  2. 
chop1  (chop),  n.    [<  ME.  chop,  a  stroke,  blow; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  A  cutting  or  severing  blow ; 
a  stroke,  especially  with  some  sharp  instru- 
ment. 

Than  Achillea  with  a  ehiw  chaunsrt  to  sle 
Phlllee,  a  fre  kyng.  with  his  fyn  strenghL 

lieetrvclitm  o/  Tr.V(E.  ft  T.  a\  I.  7701. 

2.  A  slice  of  mutton,  lamb,  or  pork,  usually  cut 
from  the  loin,  and  containing  the  rib.  /.,>#w 
cAope  are  cut  through  loin  and  flank.  AW/'tf  chops  are  cut 
from  the  flank,  without  lione.    See  mutton-chop. 

And  hence  this  halo  lives  about 
The  w alters  hands,  that  reach 

To  each  his  perfect  pint  ot  atout. 
Ilia  proper  chop  t..  each. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

3.  Figuratively,  an  extortion;  a  forced  pay- 
ment. [Kare.] 


Sir  William  Cape!  compounded  for  sixteen  hundred 

4.  In  ntitting,  the  product  of  the  first  crushing 
king  of  the  wheat  iu  making  flour  by  the 


chap    or  breaking 


Digitized  by  (jOOQIC 


in  this , 


clop 

processes.— 5.  A  crack,  cleft,  or  el 
enae  mure  commonly  written  cJiap. 
n.,  1. 

«g  of  the  < hopt  of  bowls  by  Uj  Int.-  them  in  1 


0  70 


chink: 
See 


Though  strong  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  Hp, 
Alas :  how  chopfaitn  now !  lilmr,  The 


Bedsteads  m  much  mn 
Orave.    The  hut  are  called 
have  curtain*. 


chop-house  (chop'hous),  n.    An  fatinp-house 
where  the  aerviug  of  chops  and  steaks  in  made  choppin,  n. 


Chop9  (chop),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chopp 
chopping.  [A  rar.  of  chap*  =  cheap,  v.  (cf. 
coyne-a,  buy,  <  D.  koopen,  buy):  see  caeap,  r.,  and 
cope* ;  ct  cant'1  From  the  sense  of  '  barter' 
comes  naturally  the  sense  of  'exchange,'  and 
hence '  turn ' ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fusion of  this  word  with  chop*,  q.  v.]  I.  trans. 
Xt.  To  barter;  truck. — 2.  To  exchange;  sub- 
stitute, as  one  thing  for  another ;  swap. 
Thto  to  no*  to  put  down  Prelate ;  thli  to  but  to  chop  an 
Milton,  Areopagltlca,  p.  *?. 


a  specialty . 

I  lost  my  place  at  the  rAop-aouar,  where  every  man  eal 
tu  pitbllck  a  rneaa  of  broth,  or  chop  ot  moat.  In  alienee. 


choragic 

mraon  than  In  Pursniya. 
'^.'ir^wS'  Ea^^n  IndU  "I 

See  chopin. 

[Ppr.of. 


chopin,  choppin  (ehop'in),  n.  [<  ME.  ehopyn, 
<  OK.  ehoptne,  a  liquid  measure;  cf.  chopc,  a 
beer-glass,  <  Ml),  schoppc,  tchuppc,  tchocpe,  a 
scoop,  shovel,  I),  tchop,  a  shovel,  =*  LG.  ncho- 


chopping1!  (chop'ing),  p.  a 
The  sense  'stout,  plump,'  arises  from  the  old 
sense  'strike.'   Cf.  a  similar  useW  bouncing.] 
Stout;  lusty;  plump;  bouncing.  [Colloq.] 

How  aay  you  now,  gossip, 
U'tnotarAwmairlrl? 

Mvidltton,  Chute  Maid,  IU.  .'. 


The  fair  and  chopping  child. 


>  <*. tchoppen,  a  HM^  a^ pint,  cbonta ;  ef.  choppinf 2  (chop'ing),  p 


We  gooa 


our  friend*. 

Sir  It,  L'Kttranyt. 


tchopfen,  empty :  see  scoop.]  1.  A  Hootch  liquid 
measure  now  abolished,  equal  to  52.1017  cubic 
inches  (half  a  Scotch  pint),  or  about  nine  tenths 
of  a  United  States  (old  wine)  quart. — 8.  An 
old  English  measure  equal  to  half  a  piut. 

They  told  rlctuato  by  fato*  measure*,  called  chopynt  fn 
deceit  at  the  poeplc. 

Archivtt  a/  fan  City  (if  London,  A.  D.  WTO,  In  Riley's 
[Memorials  of  Loudon,  p.  JM7. 


To  chop  logic,  to  dispute  or  argue  in  a  sophistical  man- 
ner  or  with  an  affectation  of  logical  term*  or  method*. 
Jiay,  stand  not  chapping  Uyit ;  In,  I  pray. 

CAapinan,  An  Foola,  I.  I. 

A  man  mint  not  presume  to  iwe  hU  reaiou  unless  he  has  8-  A  measure  of  liquids  used  tn  France  before 
studied  the  categoric*,  and  can  chop  logic' hy  mode  and  the  establishment  of  the  metric  system,  and 
figure.  Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker,    varying  in  value  -  - 

IX  intrant.  If.  To  bargain ;  chaffer ;  higgle. 
What  young  thing  of  my  year*  would  endure 
•  band  tn  another  .i  lunlry, 
>  after  .he  la  married, 


in  reference  to  the  up  and  down 
)  associated  with  chop'*, 
change,  vary.]  H mining  in  short,  irregular, 
broken,  and  interrupted  waves,  such  as  those 
caused  by  the  wind  blowing  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  that  of  a  strong  current,  or  by  ton 
combination  of  different  systems  of  waves:  as, 
a  chopping  sea.    Also  choppy. 

And  let  no  man  toac  heart,  and  abandon  a  good  acbeme, 
became  he  meet*  chopping  seas  and  cross  winds  at  the 
outset.  Ovlhru. 

chopping  *t  (chop'ing),  n.  A  corruption  of  eho- 


haveher 


B*au.  and  «.,  Captain,  t.  2. 
St.  To  bandy  words;  dispute. 
Let  not  the  round:  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge. 

Bacon,  Of  Judicature 
Peace,  varlct,  dost  chop  with  me  ? 

Chapman,  Widow's  Tears,  v.  S. 

8.  To  turn,  vary,  change,  or  shift  suddenly:  as, 

the  wind  chopped  or  chopped  about. 

O  who  would  trust  tills  world,  or  prtxe  what's  In  It, 

That  give*  and  Lakes,  and  chopt  and  changes  ev  ry  minute? 

VwrlM,  Emblems,  I.  9. 

Chop-  (chop),  n.    [<  chop*,  r.1    A  turn  of  for- 
tune; change;  vicissitude.   Also  chap.— 
,  vicissitudes ,  ups  and  downs. 


varying  in  value  according  to  locality,  that  of 
Paris  being  equal  to  0.4656  liter,  or  rather  more 
than  four  fifths  of  an  imperial  pint.  The  name 
is  now  given  to  the  demi-liter,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  the  old  measure. 
Sextarle  to  aa  a  ehopyn  ot  Paris. 

n-ydif.  sklvu.  an  mm*. 
4.  A  vessel,  usually  a  canette  or  jug  of  stone- 
ware, holding  about  a  chopin. 

chopine  (chop'in  or  cho-pen'),  n.    [Formerly  .v.. 

SS  written  rapine,  gK-^W-  thuftffioI&SSiandi 
ping,  and  (as  Sp.)  chaptn;  <  Sp.  chapin  =  Pg. 
chapim,  a  clog,  chopine  (cf.  OF.  cschapin,  c*ca- 
pin,  eteappin,  eteaffin,  later  and  mod.  F.  crcar- 


Thrre  tie  odd  chops  and  chano**  In  this  I 

Mm 


eertain. 

chop3  (eho 


hop),  n. 
in  the  p 


[Var.  of  chap*,  q.  v.]   A  jaw : 


pin,  pi.  acarpitu,  pumps), 
—  It.  acappino,  a  sock-,  cf. 
tcarpino,  pump,  light  shoe.] 
A  verv  high  clog  or  patten, 
ofsOneiital  origin,  in  some 
eases  resembling  a  short 
stilt,  formerly  worn  by  wo- 
men under  their  she 
elevate    them  from 

ground.  Erel; 


and  changes. 

world,  for 
rrjmf,  Snarleyyow,  II.  U. 

t  chap*,  q.  v 
plural,  the  jaws;  the. 
«  chap*. 

(chop),  n.  (<  Hind,  ehhtip,  stamp,  seal, 
copv,  impression.}  1.  &  India,  China, 
etc.:  (a)  An  official  mark  on  weights  and  mea- 
sures to  show  their  accuracy,  (ft)  A  custom- 
house stamp  or  seal  on  goods  that  have  been 
passed;  a  permit  or  clearance. 

The  novernor  or  hto  Deputy  gives  his  Chop  ot  Pass  to 
all  Vessels  that  go  up  or  .town :  not  so  much  as  a  Hoat  Muk 
•ulfrred  to  proceed  without  it.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  16. 

3.  In  China,  brand  ;  quality:  as,  silk  or  tea  of 
the  first  chop.  Hence  the  colloquial  phrase 
>r»<  chop,  first  rate.— 8.  A  lot  of  tea  to  which 
a  common  mark  or  brand  is  affixed;  a  brand  of 

tea.    A  chop  may  contain  a  few  chests  or  a  chop-logic  (ehop'loj'ik),  n.  [<  chop*,  r.,  +  obj. 


ciopping-block  (chop'ing-blok),  ».  A  block  on 
which  anything  is  laid  to  be  chopped, 
chopping-boaxd  (chop'lng-bord),  n.  A  board 
on  which  anything  is  placed  to  be  chopped, 
chopping -knife  (ehon'ing-nif ),  n,  A  knife,  usu- 
ally curved  and  with  a  cross-handle,  for  min- 
cing meat  and  other  food. 

».    A  mill  in 
grain  Is  coarsely  ground  aa  feed  for  cattle, 
chopping-note  (chop'ing-not), ».  A  note  in  the 
song  of  the  nightingale.    See  extract. 

Tim  chitppiwi-tvitt  Is  a  low  pitched  and  shrupt  note, 
sounding  like  ''chop,  chop,"  uttered  several  time*  In  uuick 
succession,  and  to  lnU.-nue.Hste  in  quality  between  the 
truly  musical  ami  the  simply  noisy  toura  of  the  iiighiln- 
irale.  Apputon  t  Ann.  Ctx..  1688.  p.  ST. 

chopping-tray  (chop'ing-tri),  m.  A  wooden 
tray  in  which  meat,  vegetables,  etc.,  are  placed 
to  be  minced, 
to  choppy1  (ehop'i),  a.    [<  chopi  +  •*!.]    Full  of 
the   clefts  or  cracks ;  chapped ;  wrinkled. 


alia    them  Each  at  once  tuTchopjm  flngrr  lay 

wooden  scaitol.U  -  Cuo'at(leU)  I'porj  her  skinny  lips.  Shak,, 

lie  had  seen  at  \  enlce  were  half  a  yard  hfgti 
i  grail 
tha 


rolyn 

tilda"  Cory  at  (181 1)  lipon  her  skinny  litis. 

3  seen  ai  lenire  wcr«  bidf  a  yard  high    .  •• ,  .  r,  ,     Q.  , 

uatlng  tlielr  height  In  accordance  with  cnoppy"  (Chop  l).  a.  [<chop2  +  -yl 
at  the  wearers  required  support  to  pre-    for  chopping*.)    Same  as  chopping 

chop-sticks  (chop'gtlks), ». ; 


says  some 
(the  wome 
their  rank 

vent  them  from  falling.  They  were  flrmt  Imported  from 
Turkey  into  Venice,  and  thence  Into  England,  and  were 
covered  with  leather  of  various  colon,  some  being  curi- 
ously painted,  and  some  gilL  The  name  came  to  be 
ap|  lied  t   Ihe  •!.  *  ur  slipper  and  .1  n  a  n  blmid 

Your  ladyship  Is  nearer  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you 
last  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopin*.       Shak.,  Hamlet,  11.  l'. 

The  noblemen  stalking  with  their  ladys  on  choppin**; 
Hi'  -  an  high-heel  d  sh  «s  parti-  ularly  alf«tei|  by  these 
1e  dames,  or,  as  some  say,  invented  to  keepe  them  at 
•  nil-.  It  being  very  difficult  to  walke  with  theru. 

KMiyn,  Diary.  June,  NU.V 


chop-chop,  quickly),  a  corruption 


largo  number. 
The  Engltoh  merchants  in 


hanghae  best  know  how 
ca-.pi  of  tea  they  obtain  from  the  district  every  year. 

IP.  //.  Mcdhvrtt,  Interior  of  China,  p.  )M. 

_  -chow  chop.  See  cAosr-cAoir.  The  grand  chop 
the  port  clearance  granted  by  the  Chinese  customs  when 
all  duties  have  been 


logic.)  1 .  An  argumentative,  dispntatious  per- 
son. 

How  now !  how  now,  ehapiogic  !  what  to  tills? 

Shak.,  K  and  1.,  Ul.  &. 
S.  Disputation;  arguing ;  hair-splitting;  over- 
subtle  reasoning:  used  contemptuously. 


Uie  port  rcgulslliin» 
onmplle<l  with.  Alao  called  (Ae  red  cAuyi,  from  the  large 
vermilion  seal  n[ion  It. 

chopa,  choppa  (cho'pa,  chonf  pS),  it. ;  pi.  chopa.  chopness  (chop'nes),  n. 

chopper  (-pe).    [ML.  J*  A  loose  upper  garment 

worn  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
chop-boat  (chop' bot),  hi.    In  China,  a  licensed 

lighter  or  cargo-boat,  for  the  conveyance  of 

good*  to  and  from  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
chop-cherry  (chop'cher'i),  n.    [<  chop*,  r.,  + 

obj.  caerryi.]    \  game  in  which  a  cherry  hung 

bv  a  thread  is  snatched  for  with  the  teeth. 

chop-chnrcht,  ».   [<  chop*  +  obj.  church.  Cf. 

dial,  rhap-ch 


Your  ehnpAaitikr  hath  no  great  sulitllty. 

Orwne,  fluVvea  raUlng  Out(llarl.  Mt«.-  ,  VIII.  :c%'  >. 


ip-church,  a  parish  church, 
priest  who  gained  money  by 
benefice.  UalUatHU 
chopdar,  ».    Same  as  chobdar. 


[A  corrupted  form, 
prob.  repr.  D.  tchop,  a  shovel  (ttchovpen,  spades 
in  cards),  —  LG,  tchuppe,  >  (1.  nchvpjic,  a  shov- 
el, tchuppen,  spades  in  cards ;  related  to  »hore, 
shovel,  etc. :  aee  chopin,  thorc,  thovci.)  A  kind 
of  shovel  or  spade.  tUmmondti. 
chop-nnt  (chop'nut),  n.  The  Calabar  or  ordeal 
bean,  tho  seed  of  a  leguminous  twiner,  Phuto- 
stigma  vcncnonum,  of  Guinea.  See  Calabar  bean, 
under  bean. 

choppa,  n.   See  chopa. 
A  secular  chopper1  (ehop'er),  ».    [<  caopl  +  -<»rl.l  1. 
his    One  who  or  that  which  chops ;  siieeifically 
butchers'  cleaver. — 2.  A  hand-tool  used  i 
thinning  out  rows  of  young  plants. 
[X  fAo/i*  chopper*?,  ».    fjn  form  identical  with  preced- 


chop-doflax  (chopMol'ftr),  a.  and  a. 
+  dollar.)    I  »,  In  China,  Malacca,  Burma,    iti£,  but  with  ref.  to  chopping!.] 


L-hild ;  a  bouncer. 


and  Siam,  a  dollar  bearing  an  impressed  private 
mark  as  a  guarantv  of  genuineness,  it  was  for. 
nuTly  the  custom  in  Uougkong  and  the  treaty  porta  of 
china  for  each  Arm  to  stamp  in  this  way  all  coin  pnuini: 
thruugh  Its  hands. 

H.  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  dollar  cov- 
ered with  chops  or  marks:  appliod  to  the  face 
when  deeply  pitted  with  smallpox. 

chope  (chop),  n.  A  mug  or  tankard  having  the  chopper -cot  (ehop'fr-k 
sides  sljghtly  inclined  in  a  conical  form.  khat.  <  ehhapar,  a  that 


hav 


chopfallen,  a.    See  chapfaJUn, 


[Colloq.] 

The  last 

Was  nine  year  old  ' 
been 

A  Jolly  chopper  an  t  luid  llv'd  till  this 

Middtcton.  No  Wit  like  a  Woman's,  ii.  S 

chopper1'  (ehop'er),  n.  [<  chop*  +  *rl.J  A 
check  of  bacon.    Ilalliwcti.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

t),  n.    [Hind,  ehhapar 
1  roof,  a  s" 


Cantonese  pronuncia- 
tion of  Chinese  kih, 
quick,  +  E.  gficA-.  In 
Chinese  these  (ticks 
are  called  kvai-tKc,  < 
i-trni,  auick,  +  /«c,  an 
individualizing  forma- 
tive particle.  1  Small 
sticks  of  wood  or  ivory 
resembling  lead  pen- 
cils, but  generally 
longer  and  slightly 
tapering,  used  by  the 
Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Coreana  in  eating, 
instead  of  knives  and 
forks.  They  an  used  In 
pairs,  held  between  the 
thumb  and  the  flrvt  and  sec- 
ond Angers.  Called  hathi 
by  the  Japanese. 

The  meal  concluded  with 
an  enormous  lacquer  box 

ot  rice,  from  which  all  our  howls  were  Ailed,  the  rice  being 
thence  conveyed  to  our  mouths  by  means  of  chop  tti  kM 
Lady  Braury,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  it*. 

choqnette  (sho-kef),  n.  [F.,  <  ehoqucr,  strike, 
knock :  see  *-Aoe*3.]  In  sOl-culture ,  a  cocoon  in 
which  the  worm  has  died  before  finishing  its 
work. 

chor,  n.   See  cor*. 
«l*Ji iLt  choragi,  n.   Plural  of  choragut. 
uscu  lor  dioragic  (ko-raj'ik),  a.    [<  Gr.  rooo>iAiSc,  x°t»h 
,/aor,  <  ropajdr,  ,to/a7;or:  see  choraqus  and  -tc] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a  choragus.  or 
the  liturgy  called  a  choragy. 
The  chorafric.  victory  of  Lyalkrates  occurred  a  c  335. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Ureek  .Sculptnre,  II.  MO,  note. 


I    -.  rtlrl-, 


bedstead.]  In  Indiu,  a  bedstead  with  curtains. 


Choraglc  monument.  In  Gr.  antiq„n  amall  temple  or 

(dirlne  erected  in  b<wior  of  Racchua  liy  the  successful 
choragila  In  a  LHonyslac  featlval.  U|Hin  which  was  dis- 
played the  bronn-  tri)io.l  received  aa  a  priie  l>j  the  cho- 
ragus. together  with  inscriptions  uaually  giving  the  date, 
the  play  or  idaya  represented,  and  the  names  of  the  p«  r- 
formcr*.  dioragic  monumenta  were  sumetimea  further 
ornaltiented  by  workk  ot  the  lltoat  renowne.1  artUta.  such 
as  1-ralitclra.  Ill  Afheria  a  atreet  called  the  Mtrc<  t  of  Tri- 
pods wsa  lined  with  the»e  monuments,  of  which  a  larau- 
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ChiifS^lr  MccM>~^rv1  n(  l,ji^nifi,  Mhrwv- 

Ufol  exnmple.  the  MMMMl  of  Lyslcrates,  dating  from 
*X<  <  H  c,  survives,  and  it  one  u(  the  earliest  authentic 
exampb i  of  the  rorinthtaii  cirdeT. 

choragus,  choregus  iko-ra'-.  ko-re'gus), ». ;  pi. 
chorani .  chorea,  (-ji  >.  [<  L.  choratju*.  <  Or.  r"('T)  '"7. 
Doric  and  Attie  roonjoc,  it  leader  of  the  chorus.  < 
XOfMic,  chorus,-!-  itaOai,  lead.]  1.  In  (Ir.antiq., 
the.  leader  or  superintendent  of  a  chorus;  the 
superintendent  of  a  theatrical  representation  at 

Athens.  One  rhoragua  froniemh  tnlic  had  bi  provide 
lit  Iim  «in  exis  uv  lor  the  »|iilpm«iil  and  Instruction  of 
the  choruses  tor  trogcdii**  unit  comedies  on  the  occasion 
of  various  r.  lignum  festival*.  He  wo*  chisien  hyeh-ctlon, 
•ml  tlie  office,  though  rcry  onerous,  wu  held  to  be  one  of 
great  honor. 

2.  Hence.  figttrativ-ely,  any  conductor  or  lead- 
er, as  of  an  entertainment  or  festival. 

Sad,  who  la  the  great  Clwraw  and  Master  of  the  scenes 
of  IlleanilUciilh,  wasnot  pleased  then  todraw  the  curtains. 

Jrr.  TayU<r,  Wurka  (ed.  1*141,  ||.  To. 
Petrarch  was  the  ft  rut  cAnYr/os  of  that  sentimental  itsiire 
which  so  long  lot  young  folks  aw*)*  from  the  rralitic4  of 
life,  like  the  piper  ut  Uamrlin. 

iu.ivff,  Klrralile  Travela,  p.  I.V.. 

3.  [ML.]  Ecelct.,  an  officer  who  superintends 
the  musical  details  of  divine  service.  The  name 
and  office  are  still  retained  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  F.  O.  I*e. 

choragy,  choregy  (kor'a-ji,  -v-ji),«.  [<  L.  as 
if  'chorania,  choreaia,  <  Or.  Xnl"l7'a,  ^  X"P1}'V, 
/ropa;  6c,  a  choragus :  see  ehoragur .  ]  In  ancient 
Athens,  the  office  and  ceremonial  duties,  or  lit- 
urgy, of  a  choragus. 

chorah  feho'rj),  n.  A  long  straight  knife  used 
by  the  Afghans.  WhilKorth. 
choral  (ko'ral),  a.  and  «.  [=  F.  choral  =  8p. 
Pg.  coral  =  It.  coralc,  <  ML.  chorati*,  <  I*.  eknrxu, 
chorus,  choir:  see  rhorun,  choir.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  a  chorus  or  a 
1  iu  rhythmic  concert,  as  music 


980 

Warsaw  in  182S:  so  called  because  intended  to 
accompany  choral  singing  in  churches.  Also 
called  awlodioH,  avtlodicon,  and  anltnneiodieon. 
chora Hat  (ko'ral-ist),  ».  [<  rAortif  +  -ut.]  1. 
A  singer  or  composer  of  choral  music. — 2.  A 
member  of  a  church  choir. 

Chorally  (kd'rat-i),  adc.  In  the  manner  of  a 
chorus;  so  as  to  Ik-  adapted  to  a  choir. 

choraulai  ko-ni'lii),  w.;  pl,cA«r««J<r(.le).  [ML., 
<  Or.  .»ny»f. chorus,  choir,  +  a! at/,  >  1..  oiiirt,  hall,  j 
In  some  European  churches,  (a)  the  hall  or 
room  in  which  choir-boys  rehearse;  (6)  a  space 
behind  the  high  altar  where  certain  liturgical 
exercises  are  sung. 

chord  (kord),  n.  [Same  word  as  cortl  (and  some- 
times, and  formerly  regular! v,  so  spelled;  but 
the  spelling  chord,  after  the  L.,  is  now  conven- 
tionally preferred  for  the  technical  senses  given 
below);  <  L.  chorda,  <  Or.  x^l,  the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument:  see  e»rrjl.]  1.  A  string; 
a  cord.  Specifically  —  2.  The  string  of  a  musi- 
cal instrument. 

Love  took  Hp  the  harp  of  Ufe,«ii.|  smote  on  all  the  chord, 
with  might.  TunawiM,  Lorkaley  Hail. 

3f.  A  musical  tone. — 4.  In  rwNjvir,  the  simul- 
taneous sounding  of  three  or  more  tones;  spe- 
cifically, the  sounding  of  three  or  more  tones 
that  are  concordant  with  one  another,  a  cumiisuoi 
c hard  or  triad  consists  of  any  tone  with  IU  third  and  fifth. 


chordometsr 
two  nr  more  rlrrlei    Consonant,  dertvaure,  diatonic, 

cte  .  ChOrdl.    Sew  the  »dJecU»e». 

chord  (k6rd),r.   [<  cA»nf.  s.   Cf.  eorrfl,  r.]  L 
To  furnish  with  chords  or  strings,  a-  a 
[Kare.] 


iniuiUK         or  in  - 

as  distinguished 
nee:  as,  itendels- 


Bofl  tuullisa,  Intcruiil  d  with  voire, 
Choral  or  unbon.  MM„n.  V.  L..  rU  D99. 

A  ttar  Uial  with  Uw  rA<irnt  «uro  .lanrt. 
Join  d  not.  ren»y»oi,  P»la/D  of  Art. 

fl.  In  wiMie,  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  de- 
signed for  concerted  vocal, 
from  instrumental,  perft 
sohn'g  choral  works. 

The  wild  ami  liarhuic  melody  which  g1»e»  x>  atriklux  an 
rttcct  h>  11m;  cAumf  ituui^ea.  Maeaulay. 
Cnoral  notes,  the  xiuare  characUn.  or  nutir  tfiutdrattr, 
naeil  In  early  I'hrisliwn  mualr  to  repreaeut  the  tones  of 
iiiehidlei  to  lie  auntf-  Choral  service,  u  church  aervlce 
which  U  miuicnlly  rendered,  priiiclually  l>y  tlie  choir.— 
Choral  Vicar.    !*>•  runr  cAornf.  under  near. 

U.  n.  1.  A  simple  musical  composition  in 
harmony,  suited  for  performance  by  a  chorus. 
Often  written  chorale. — 2.  A  tune  written  or 
art-allied  for  a  sacred  hymn  or  psalm;  stteeifi- 
cally.  such  a  tune,  written  in  the  style  of  the 
hymn-tunes  of  the  early  Protestant  churches, 
both  Lutheran  and  Hoformed,  having  a  plain 
melody.a  strong  harmnny,and  a  Rtately  rhythm. 
—  3.  l'n  the  Horn.  Cath.  f  'h.,  any  part  of  the  ser- 
vice which  is  sung  by  the  whole  choir  (cantus 
choralis).  generally  consisting  of  a  part  of  the 
ancient  church  music  (cantus  firmus),  sung  in 
unison,  or  more  frequently  sung  by  the  tenor, 
while  a  greater  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  i»arts. 

choral-book  (ko'ral-buk),  a.  A  collection  of 
chorals  or  hymn-tunes. 

chorale,  ».    See  choral,  1. 

choraleon  (ko-ra'le-on).  «.  [<  choral  +  -fOM, 
as  in  mrtoileoii.)  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
organ  kind,  having  metal  pijies,  invented  in 


IX  infran*.  In  iuMff,  to  sound  1 
or  coneordautly. 
chorda  (kor'dji),  pi.  chorda  (-de).  [I..,  a 
string,  etc.,  with  mod.  (NL.)  scientific  applica- 
tions: see  Wiorrf,  rorrfl.]  1.  In  mvif.:  (a)  A 
tendon,  (fc)  A  filament  of  nerve.  (<•)  The  noto- 
ebord.— 2.  [cap.]  [NL]  A  genus  of  olive- 
brown  marine  algid,  belonging  to  the  family 
Laminarica:  They  h««*  long,  aUmdcr,  li 
urioal  fruixla.  which  In  thecominoii  s|irr1e«,C 
•oiiielliuea  atuin  s  length  of  14  feet,  with  a  i 
■liiertrrot  an  luch.   The  n  " 
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,  I  it  in  . 


Itlaarv 

fjire. 


Chorda  caudalls,  the  untcbonl 
sails,  the  imtiKhor.l.    Ch'ordB  Ferrenil.  r 

linoiu  oorila 


Chords  tendlneat.  »'••  tendinoua  corda  faatraed  to  tlie 
*  ivrntrh  ular  ml 
to  Ihe  Inner  wall  of  the  vrnu 


free  e«hieol  the  nurii  uloventrl<  ular  »ali  r»  of  the  heart,  and 
x-hlnji  them  l«w«-ly  to  Ihe  Inner  wall  of  the  vrntrlclem. 
•y  jireii  nt  thine  i  »!»•■«  fnun  Ih  Iiik  driven  hnek  into  the 


ntta^hinj;  thi-m  Ih.im-1 

Tli 


A  major  ehant  U  one  hailnc  a  major  Uilnl  and  a  tM-rfei  t 
ftfth  ;  a  Minor  ehard,  one  havituj  a  minor  tliinl  and  a  per- 
fect flftli ;  11  ilimmuihfii  eAonf,  one  tiAving  a  minor  third 
and  a  diminished  fifth  :  and  an  au.imrntrt  choni.  one 


nd  ai 
chonla 


tilth. 


ntli 


uf  thr 


1 1  1 


havliiK  a  utajur  thlnl 
Mied  and  iui,-Mt.  i,r.  (| 
A  rAord  uf  th*  aerenf  A,  or  1 
tone  with  I  In  third,  nith.  and 
rontaina  alao  the  tilnllL  (S«i 
are  arramtnl  for  analy»la  at  IhUTVaU  of  a  thlnl  from  one 
another;  and  when  so  ajrraiurcd,  the  lowest  tone  Is  called  the 
root  »f  the  chord.  When  all  the  loiiew  of  the  chord  are  not 
jircernt,  it  ia  iMjier/eel  or  iHCamr4rte  ;  when  the  tones  are 
aoaminitcd  that  the  root  is  not  the  lowest,  thrrhord  lai'n- 
r+rirtt.  Invertesl  elkords  arc  known  hy  the  numerals  indi- 
cating the  Intervals  Is-twoen  thelowmt  tone  and  the  others : 
». chorda  of  the  thlh.ol  tlie  fourth  and  slUh.of  thr  fifth 
and  sixth,  of  the  second,  etc.  The  tonic  or  /Mtsriainrinfnf 
cAorsf  l»  the  triad  slKaerHil  is  tlie  tonic  or  key-note  ;  tie- 
rtmniNtfi!torfe<i«ftnfrrA«r'f,  that  whose  root  Is  the  ihitnliiaiit 
tflfth  tone  of  the  Stale)  ;  tlie  ssiMomiiilnf  rAord.  that  whose 
root  is  the  HUlidomihBnl  (fourth  tone  of  the  acale).  etc. 
i  'hords  are  refitted  ur  rrtati re  to  each  other  wlH'b  they  con- 
tain common  tones.  A  traisnef :l  chord  is  one  Ustnl  to  con- 
nect two  keys  or  tonalities,  and  contalnliur  tonus  forehni 
to  lmtll-  An  eomiwnf  eAord  is  one  which  may  be  resolved 
Into  difterellt  keys  without  .  hajistni!  any  of  its  tollew. 

Hence  —  6.  Harmony,  as  of  color. 

The  sweet  and  solemn  harmony  of  purple  with  various 
irrrens  —  tlie  same,  by  the  by,  to  w  hi.  h  tin-  hills  of  Scotland 
owe  tllelr  heal  loveliness  -  remained  a  favourite  chinl  ol 
colour  with  the  Venetians.  jhaatfll, 

6.  In  genm.,  a  straight  line  intersecting  a  curve ; 
that  part  of  a  straight  line  which  is  comprised 
lietwcen  two  of  lis  intersec- 
tions with  a  curve;  specifi- 
callv,  the  straight  line  joining 
the  extremities  of  an  arc  of  a 
circle. 

The  (treat  Plaua  in  Siena  ...  I* 
In  llic  shajie  of  a  shallow  horse-shoe, 
.  .  .  or,  better,  of  a  bow.  In  which 
tile  lilith  facade  of  the  Paiazio  Pnh- 
Mlco forms  the eAttrd, and ererylhlng     c«oir<«i.  ji  Cbcsda. 

Aft,  AC  an  eboeris  «t 


auHcliis  diirlnii  the  rentnciilar  systolr.—  ChoittaW  YO- 
calea,  the  vistal  eotds  (wbkh  *ee.  under  e«v<i»  — Chorda 
manna,  tlie  tnulo  Achlllu  —  Chorda  tranaveraa.  the 

ui. I  lone  or  round  Hicainculninnliia  from  the  uilsm-le  at  the 
Imse  ol  tie1  coioitoid  process  of  the  ulna  to  tlie  isillua  a 
Utile  lielow  tlie  bl<  ipital  tulsrroslty.-  Chorda  tympanl, 
the  tympanic  cord,  a  branch  of  the  facial  or  seven  tit  cranial 
nerve,  which  traverses  the  tyinpaidc  cavity,  and  Joins  the 
ftustulory  or  liiuraal  nerve.  Chorda  vertebnUla,  tlie 
not4icbonL 

chorda-anlinal  (kor'dli-an'i-mal),  n.  A  chor- 
douium. 

chords,  ».  Plural  of  chorda. 
chorda!  (kAr'dal),  a.  [<  L.  chorda,  a  chord  + 
■of.]  Of  or  liertaining  to  a  chord;  ftpecifieally, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  chonla  dorsalig  or  notis- 
chord  of  a  vertebrate.- Chorda!  sheath,  the  In 
of  the  notoehord;  the  peril  hord  ^Chordai 
the  aulisuuice  of  thi!  notorbonl ;  the  ticrullar  car- 
..iuoiis  tissue  known  as  cellular  cartltaite. 
Chordaria  (kor-da'ri-ft),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  X'f- 
diifitot-,  dim.  of  xt«>^'!  =  L.  chorda,  a  cord:  see 
cArtrrf,  rvn-tfl.l  The  represi>ntjitive  genus  of 
the  family  I'hordaricir.  It  has  fronds  tough 
and  elastic,  and  the  cortical  filaments  adhere 
closely  to  one  another. 

chordariaceoOB  (kor-da-ri-a'shitu),  a.  [< 
(  horaUtria  +  -nceou*.]  Hesembling  Chordaria  ; 
having  the  characters  of  the  family  I'hordarita. 

A  family  of  oiivc^green  algtp,  hav- 
ing cylindrical,  filamentous,  branching  fronds. 
Tlie  frond  has  an  atla  of  slender  lonuitudlnal  cells,  sur- 
routitled  by  a  cortex  of  short,  densely  packed  ulameDta 
I«t|.  1  ■!  i  1  I  i,t  to  the  axis.  Ttie  sponuurla  are  borne  amofuj 
the  cortical  filaments  or  formed  directly  from  them. 


ll.Janui.  Jr..  Trans. 

IP.SM. 

7.  A  main  horizontal  member  of  a  bridge-truss. 
When  at  the  upper  side,  it  is  a  to;,  e AorJ.  and  Is  In  com- 
iiression  ;  w  hen  at  the  lower  ciIkc,  it  is  a  lower  chord,  and 
U  In  tension. 

8.  In  fl-umf.,  a  cord;  a  chorda;  especially,  the 
notoehord,  or  chorda  dorsaiia.  See  chorda. — 
Broken  chorda.  seefcio«*«    Chord  of  an  angle,  the 

<  hold  ill  the  intercepted  arc  of  a  circle  of  unit  radiiia  hav. 
IllK  IU  center  at  tile  vertex  of  the  am.de  Chord  Of  Cur- 
vature, that  chord  of  the  osrnlatliu  circle  of  a  curve  which 
passes  through  the  orlitin  ol ,  ..inliiist.-i  -  Chords  of  con- 
tact, of  two  cln  h-s.  chords  joining  the  points  ottauitctu  y 
of  two  common  tanitrnU  of  the  two  circles.  Chords  of 
WlUla,  iiumcroiis  ftbMus  bamls  cvtendiriii  across  the 
lumen  «f  the  Hiiverlor  luiiitltinlliial  slum  of  the  brain.  In 
Us  posterior  portion.  -  Chromatic  chord.  rA/ionaf 
if. -Common chord,  s  chord  lotutny.  llic  lutet»ectlou«  of 


Chordata  (kor-da'tjl),  ».  ;»/.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  chvrtUtlut:  see  rAornVifr.]  A  primary  di- 
vision or  subkingilom  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
containing  all  animals  which  have  or  have  bad 
A  notoehord,  thus  including  (a)  the  true  verte- 
brates (also  called  (  raniola),  (ft)  the  leptocar- 
dians,  or  t  cphalochorda,  and  (r)  the  tunicates, 
or  I'rochorda. 

chordate  (kor'dat).  o.  [<  NL.  chordatu*,  hav- 
ing a  chord  or  cord  (spinal  svord,  notochonl), 
<  L.  chorda,  a  chonl:  Ree  cAorrf.]  Having  the 
chantclers  of  the  i'hmilala;  pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  t  hordata  :  as,  a  rAortfVife  animal. 

chordanlodion  (kor-di\-16'di-gn>,  ».  (<  <;r. 
fff4|  a  string.  +  ai'/.oc,  a  pij>e,  +  i*^,  song.] 
A  composite  musical  instrument,  containing 
both  strings  and  pipes,  invented  in  1812  by 
Kaufrnauu  at  Dresden;  a  kind  of  orchestrion.' 

chordee  (k6r-de'),  n.  [<  V.  chordcr,  <  XL. 
chonlata,  fern,  of  chordatun:  see  rAtwda/e.]  A 
painful  erection  of  the  penis,  under  which  it  is 
considerably  curved.  It  attends  gonorrhea,  and 
usually  occurs  at  night. 

Ohordelles  (k6r-dl'lez),  n.  [NL.  (Swainaon, 
1X11),  emended  Chordeditct,  more  prop.  *('Af>r- 
dmlitcs,  -tut  (so  called  in  allusion  to  its  noc- 
turnal note),  <  Or.  jwty,  the  chord  of  a  lyre  or 
harp,  +  ori/jj',  evening.]  A  genua  of  American 
glabrirostraltViprimir/j/ina*,  having  long  pointer! 
wings  which  extend  beyond  the  forked  tail.  The 
1)1—  Is  the  luun-wliiiKil  itoataucker,  night  hawk,  bull  bat, 
or  piramldiit  of  the  foiled  Stales,  C.  riryinianut  or  C, 
/Mi/Woe.  There  are  several  other  species,  chiefly  of  the 
wanner  parts  of  America. 

chordel  (kfir'del),  h.  [<  eAorrf  +  dim.  -ef.]  A 
plane  curve  every  point  of  which  terminates 
an  arc  which  originates  in  a  fixed  line,  is  de- 
scnls  d  with  a  fixed  point  as  a  center,  and  sub 
tends  a  given  length  the  same  number  of  times 
as  a  chord. 

chordometer  (kfir-dnm'e-ter),  n.  f<  L.  cAerrfo 
(=  Or.  Xf&h  a  ftriug,  +  Or.  plTr**>t  ■  me»- 
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chordoma  ter 

Burp  ]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  thick- 
ness of  strings. 

Chordoma  (kdr-dd'ni-il),  u.  nl.  [XL.,  pi.  of 
ehortitmiUM,  q.  v.]  A  hypothetical  group  of 
worm-like  animals,  of  which  the  chordonium  is 
the  type  or  common  parent-form,  and  of  which 
the  tunicate  Appemicuiaria  or  any  caudate 
aacidian  larva  is  an  extant  representative,  dis- 
tinguished primarily  by  the  possession  of  a 
notovhord  in  the  form  of  a  urochord,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the 
ascidians  and  vertebrates.  tlatckel, 
chordonium  (kor-do'nl-um),  n.  l  pi.  chordonia 
(-a).  [NL..  <  Or.  xaPAil,  string,  chord,  cord :  see 
chord,  euro*!.]  A  name  giveu  by  Haeekel  to  a 
hypothetical  worm  which  he  supposed  to  hnve 
been  among  the  common  parent-forms  of  ascid- 
ians and  vertebrates. 

_  (kor^o-td'nal) ,a.    [<  Gr.  mrff, 
,  +  rime,  tone,  +  -a/7]  Responsive  to  the 
i  of  sound:  applied  to  cer- 


to  be  analogous  to  lb*  cAorttofosol  ot_ 

chore1  (chor).  n.  [Also  written  ehoar  and  dial. 
ehoor,  formerly  ckevre,  a  var.  of  chare,  char :  see 
char1,  chare1.}  A  char,  chare,  or  small  job; 
a  task;  especially,  a  piece  of  minor  domestic 
work,  as  about  a  house  or  barn,  of  regular  or 
frequent  recurrence,  generally  in  the  plural. 

Berc'a  two  ehrwra  cbewr  d :  when  Wisdom  It  employ M, 
TU  errr  thus.  Dmil  ami  Pi  .  Lure  *  Cure,  III.  2- 

Mcanwhlle  w*  did  our  ntahtty  rktmt,— 
Brought  In  the  wimd  from  nut  of  doors, 
Uttered  the  stall*,  soil  from  the.  mows 
Kskol  *iwn  the  herd  s-grasa  fur  the  fawn. 

WhMier,  Snow.Boaixt. 
Sam  th.it  Is  the  «  ladoni  of  s  msn.  In  every  Instance  of 
his  labor,  to  bitch  lib  wagon  to  a  star,  anil  see  hi*  ehorr 
done  hr  Ibe  soda  themselves.        Krnrrmn.  CIvIIIuuIoil. 

Th«  Yankee  boy  nf  those  times  was  wont  to  have  a  ri'u- 
ular  art  of  chant  to  do,  such  as  cutting  and  bringing  in 
wood,  making  lire*,  snil  the  like. 

Q.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  I.  17. 

chore1  (chor),  r.    Ha  me  as  fAnrt,  5. 

Chore'-',  ».    [See  chare'*.]    Hauie  as  chare'*. 

chore;H  (kor),  s.  [<  L.  chorus :  see  choir.]  A 
chorus ;  a  choir.    Jl.  Jbnuon. 

chorea  (k^-re'jl),  n.  [=  F.  choree  =  So.  corea 
=  Pg.  chorea  =  It.  corea,  <  L.  chorea,  chorea,  < 
Gr.  Jt>(*'a,  a  dance,  prop.  fern,  of  jcfxidt,  be- 
longi  tig  to  a  dance  or  chorus :  see  ehoreu*.  ]  I . 
A  nervous  disease,  usually  occurring  before 
puberty,  marked  by  Irregular  and  involuntary 
motions  of  one  or  more  limbs  and  of  the  face 
and  trunk,  which,  however,  cease  in  sleep.  Its 
morbid  anatomy  is  undetermined.  Also  called 
.St.  fttwr'* dunce.— 2.  [cap.]  [Nl,.]  Inestom 


genus  ii 
choreal 


I  ifu/rnrfUMfY.  —  a.  Irup.J  [NI.I.J  Inewfom.,  a 
us  of  coleopterous  insects.  Haldenuin,  1*47. 
•eal  (k^re^al),  a.   [<  chorea  +  nf.]  1.  Per- 


taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  chorea ; 
teristic  of  chorea:  as, 
Affected  with  chorea. 


,w*ftr*!c'c'p°lrp^!  '.".".^hTl'lli'vc  nrrer  tried  to  1.  inn  a 
clear  conception  of  the  sort  of  lUoTementa  they  can  see  in 

tl.lt:   U...U.I 


i  eAureai  child.  MiUiean,  Morbid  Germs,  p.  24. 

choree  (ko'rrS),  n.  [=  V.  choree  =  Hp.  ooreo  =  Pg. 
cAorrs  =  It.  iweo,  <  L.  cAorctu :  see  ehoreu*.]  In 
pro*.,  same  as  trochee.  The  word  caonw  (chore us. 
i***om)  was  used  by  the  earlier  classical  writers  on  met. 
ncs  as  Mentleal  with  frorAw,  to  designate  luth  the  foot 
bow  called  t ruche*  <~ »)  and  Its  resolved  furtu  tlie  tribrach 
(-  -  -\  but  more  frequently  the  latter,  t'leero  and  (Julio 
Milan  call  the  troebw?  {-  -)  rXarttu.  and  the  tribrach 
(.»  ».  at]  iu,   Later  writers  use  the  names  Intrhtnu 

and  fnfrravAy*  ricliulrcly  for  tile  feet  still  known  by  thiaw 
names.   Caoree  or  eAoreu*  in  modem  usage  la  simply  a 
rare  name  for  trochee  (—        Also  called  cAorevs. 
choregi,  <<■   Plural  of  choregu*. 
choregraphic,  choregraphical,  a.  See  choro- 
raphieM. 

n.   See  chorographv'*. 
See  choragu*.  [Kurt'.] 

He  (Social*.]  is  Ibe  cAorejsu  of  Greek  free  thonght 

J.  Oierii.  Evening*  with  akeptlcs,  I.  lai. 

choregy  (kor'c-ji),  n.   [=  F.  chorigie,  <  Or.  \o- 
0<l,  u>,  <  rwjoc,  choragus:  see  choragus,  ehorc- 
g**.]    Same  as  choragy.  Grote. 
cnorei,  ».    Plural  of  ehoreu*. 
Choreic  (ko-re'ik),  a.    [<  chorea  +  -ic ;  =  V.  eho- 
raque.]    Pertaining  to  chorea;  affected  with 
i:  as,  a  choreic 


F.  Varntr.  fhysical  Kipreuion.  p-  nr.. 
(ko-re'i-f&rm),  a.    [<  L.  chorea  + 
forma,  shape,  form.] 
as,  choreiform 


choreoid  (ko-re'oid),  a.  [<  cAoresa  +  -oid.]  Re- 
sembling chorea  or  what  occurs  in  chorea; 
choreiform. 

choreomania  (ko-re-o-ma'ni-tt),  h.  [<  L.  chorea 
+  mania,  madness.]    Same  as  riiorosuinia. 

chorepiscopal  (k6-r<Vpis'ko-pal),  a.  (<  chore- 
ptacopu*  +  -al.]  Pertaining  toacborepiscopus. 

They  were  allowed  the  name,  ami  honour,  and  aomeUme 
the  exeeuUon  of  ofttcea  eAn/cf>iseniHi/. 

Jrr.  /"alitor,  Worka  (ed.  IKUI,  II.  198. 

chorepiBCOpus  {k6-re.pis'k6-pus),  n. ;  pi.  chore- 
jiucopi  (-pi).  [l.L.  (>  l\  ehoreccque  =  Sp. 
corepitcopo  =  Pg.  chorebi*po  ss  It.  corepi*coj><>), 

<  Or.  jrufJcsiaaotroc,  <  juua,  place,  +  t  trionoTor, 
bishop:  see  bithop.]  One  of  a  elass  of  clergy, 
in  ntiiK  lietweeti  bishops  pn>|>erand  presbyters, 
introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century 
to  aid  in  the  episcopal  supervision  of  the  coun- 
try districts  of  enlarged  dioceses.  Itonuui  Catholic 
authorities  hold  that  they  were  not  bishops,  tint 
Intrusted  with  special  power;  while  others 
as  truly  bishops,  tbimgn  of  Inferior  dignity 
authority.  It  U  probable  Uiat  both  these  views 
Ically  correct,  bat  apply  to  different  perimls. 

choreas  Ik^-rft'us),  «.;  pi. chorei  (-1).  [1^.,  <flr. 
.topeiof,  pertAining  to  a  dance  or  chorus,  a  me- 
ter  so  called,  <  jo/joc,  a  dance :  see  cAortw.  ]  In 
pro*.,  game  as  trochee. 

cnoria,  n.   Plural  of  chorion. 

choriamb  (ko'ri-amb),  «.  [Also,  as  L.,  ehori- 
ambu*,  <  fir.  yapiaftfltr,  <  X"ot"^,  choreus,  + 
io,«r?or,  iambus.]  In  a*e.  pro*.,  a  foot  of  four 
syllables,  the  first  and  fourth  of  which  are  lon^, 
toe  second  and  third  short,  the  ictus  or  metri- 
cal stress  resting  either  on  the  first  or  on  the 

last  syllable  «•  «*  —  Or  —  -  ~  -«).  The  genuine 
choriamb  has  a  magnitude  of  six  times  or  munS  (U  liexa* 
senile);  and  aa  four  of  these  constitute  the  thesis  and  two 
Hie  arsis,  or  vice  vena,  it  belongs  to  the  dipUsic  class  of 
fecL  Genuine  choriambs  are  rare.  Apparent  choriambs 
are  catalectic  ilactyllcdlpi>lle*(^  v  ]  -»•),  either  of  gen- 
ulue  dactyls,  as  at  the  end  of  a  pentameter,  or  of  cyclic 
dactyls,  at  In  Asrlepladlc  and  other  lusnuedic  vrrsea  Ana 
peatlc  lines  aiialyr.nl  as  dactylic  series  » 1th  Miacruala  allow 
almilar  forma.  The  rltortanib  take*  lu  nanie  from  lb  »|i- 
uarent  roinnusltloii  from  achi.r»(triK  liee)and  an  btinlsia. 

choriambl,  n.    Plural  of  choriambu*. 

chorlamblc  (kd-ri-am'bik),  a.  and  n.  [<  U. 
choriambicu*,  <  (Ir.  X"P">ii,Iikix.,  <  xopioutloc,  cho- 
riamb.] I.  a.  Pertaining  to,  constituting,  or 
consisting  of  choriambs :  aa,  a  ehoriambie  loot, 
verse,  or  movement. 

II.  n.  A  foot  constituting  a  choriamb,  or  a 
verse  consisting  of  choriambs. 

choriambttB  (ko-ri-am'bus),  n.;  pi.  choriambi 
(AA).    Siime  as  chorion1'. 

choric  (ko'rik),  a.    [=  P.  chorique  =  It.  corico, 

<  L.  choricu*  =  Gr.  .r^yM*!*;,  pertainiiig  to  a  cho- 
rus, <  X'V'f,  chorus:  see  rAorg*.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  chorus ;  specifically,  fitted  for  the 
use  of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  (J reek  drama: 
as,  rAoric  meters,  poems,  or  compositions  (that 
is.  the  more  elaborate  as  opposed  to  the  sim- 
pler meters,  etc.).    See  cAortut,  1  (fi). 

The  rA«r.r  spirit  la  here.  ...  Hi*  eAun'e  responses  of 
the  last  dlal.<gv.e  form  a  resonant  cllmai  to  Uie  whole. 

StMman,  Vict,  rYiett.  p.  SSS. 

chorloblastoslB  (k6'ri-9-blas-to'sis),  a.  [<  dr. 
x6pf»,  membrane  (corium),  +  ;fyt«irr<ic,  germ,  + 
-o»ia-.l  In  pathot.,  a  name  given  by  Ausspitx  to 
a  deviation  from  normal  growth  in  tho  corium 
or  true  skin,  as,  for  example,  a  granuloma,  a 
fibroma,  or  a  case  of  atrophy. 

choriocapillaris  (ko'ri-o-kap-i-la'ris),  n.  used 
as  h.  [NL.,<  Or.  ,r<Wi',  "a membrane  (choroid), 
+  L.  capiUari*,  capillary.]  The  inner  layer  of 
the  choroid  coat  of  tho  eye,  formed  largely  of 
capillaries :  an  abbreviation  of  the  phrase  mem- 
braita  or  tunica  choriocapillari*.  Also  called 
f mm i en  KuuHrhiana  and  tunica  raxeulom  llalleri. 

chorion  (ko'ri-ou),  it. ;  pi.  choria  (-ii).  [NL.  (> 
F.  Hp.  Pg-  chorion  =  It.  corio),  <  <}r.",voV«oi',  fetal 
membrane,  any  membrane.  Cf.  eon'giM.]  1. 
In  onnf.,  tlie  outermost  fetal  envelop;  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  which  invests  the  embryo, 
forming  in  the  higher  vertebrates  the  enter 
layer  of  the  bag  of  waters,  and  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  with  reference 

to  the  embryo,  ft  occupiea  tile  relation  of  the  original 
vitelline  memtirane  or  rell-wall  of  the  ovum. 
2.  By  analogy  —  (n)  The  menilirana  putaminis 
or  egg-pod  of  'thoso  eggs  which  have  calcareous 
shells.  [Rare.]  (ft)  The  external  investment 
of  the  ovum  of  an  insert,  derived  from  tho  epi- 
thelial layer  of  the  oviduct.  Chorion  (rondo- 
gum,  the  tufted  or  kliainry  part  of  the  chorion,  which  corn- 
|io»!n  the  fetal  placenta  Chorion  l»ve,  On-  aiuooth 
part  of  the  chorion  which  does  not  enter  into  tile  com 
|HMiti>in  of  the  placenta. 

chorionic  (ko-ri-on '4k).  a.    [<  rAorion  +  -it?.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chorion  :  as,  the  chori- 
villi. 


Ohorlstopoaa 

It  Ithe  •'  diffused  placenta  J  ia  pml*bly  a  primitive 
condition,  from  which  most  of  the  others  are  derived,  al- 
though IU  ealateuee  must  presuppose  the  absence  of  tlie 
umbilical  vesicle  aa  a  cinstltqent  of  the  t korumie  wait 

"•.  //.  Hoawr,  Eneyc.  Brit,  XV.  370. 

Chorioretinitis  (ko'ri-o-ret-i-ni'tis),  ».  [<  Gr. 
,10,1(01',  membrane  (choroid).  +  L.  rrfisa,  retina, 
+  -ifi,«\]  In  pathol.,  inrlammation  of  the  cho- 
roid coat  of  the  eye  and  the  retina.  Also  called 
choroutorctiniti*  and  retinochoroiditi*. 
choripetaions  (ko-ri-pet'a-lna),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
Xupk,  asunder,  +  Tfro/ov,  a  leaf  (peUl).]  In 
hot.,  having  the  pets " 
to  polvpetalou*. 
choripnyllous  (ko-ri-fil'us),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
Xvpt,  asunder,  +  fi'/jar  =  L./ofiiuw,  leaf.]  In 
hot.,  composed  of  separate  leaves  (petals  and 
sepals) :  applied  to  a  perianth, 
chorisepalous  ( ko  -  ri  -  sep '  a  -  lus),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
Or.  ^uriir,  uMtndrr,  +  NL.  iwpalum,  sepal.]  In 
>«<f.,  Iisvitu;  the  M-pnls  distinct. 

(ko'ri-sls),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  x^f<»i,  a 
separation,  <  X"fK">;  separate,  sever,  <  x<*»<, 
apart,  asunder.l  In  bat.,  the  multiplication, 
by  congenital  division,  of  an  organ  which  is 
ordinarily  entire.  It  Is  usually  restricted  to  the  ata- 
nietia  and  carpels  of  tlie  flower,  and  may  lie  cither  col* 
lateral,  when  the  parts  are  side  by  side,  as  in  the  stamens 
of  Oimsfns,  or,  more  rarely,  transverse.  Also  called  cAo- 
rirafHiM. 

chorisma  (ki>-rir.'tnn),  n. ;  pi.  ekori*mata  (-ma- 
ttt).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^ijoifli/a,  a  sepiirat*^!  g|iace,"< 
XuuiZav,  separate,  part,  <  )ur»r,  apart.]  In 
ioo'l.  and  anal.,  a  separating;  a  separation;  a 
distinction  of  parts  or  things. 

chorist  (ko'rist),  n.  [=3  D.  l;r>rigf  =  G.  rhoritt, 
koritt  =  Dan.  koritt,  <  F.  ehorute  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  coriifri,  <  ML.  choritta  (also  choriali*),  <  L. 
cAori»#,  choir:  see  choru*,  and  cf.  cAorigfer.]  A 
siuger  in  a  choir.    [Rare. ] 

Behold  tlie  great  cAnruf  of  tlie  attgellcal  n,nlrr. 

Partheurui  .Siicra  (1CS3X  p.  1V1. 

choristate  (ko-ris'tat),  a.  [<  Gr.  ^i^xiirriir, 
separable,  separate  (<  xuPt<",'<  separate:  see 
ehori*!*),  +  -ate1.]  In  but.,  increased  in  num- 
ber by  chorisis;  affected  with  chorisis. 

chorister  (kor'is-ter),  n.  [<  cbori*t  +  -cr.  Cf. 
quiri*tcr,  after  quire1.]  1,  A  singer  in  a  choir 
or  chorus;  specifically,  a  male  member  of  a 
church  choir. 

Tlie  CAorwfers  the  Joyous  Anllieme  sing. 

Sfwnarr.  Eplthalanilon.  L  SSI. 

cauoaa,  and  always  ppecentera,  luy  *lmra,  ami  cAorMrrra. 

A.  >'onMnik,«,  Jr..  Hoa  we  arc  Governed,  x. 

2.  In  some  churches,  a  choir-loader  or  precen- 
tor; one  who  leads  the  singiug  of  the  choir  or 
tho  congregation. —  3,  A  singer  in  general:  as, 
the  feathered  chorUten. 

The  new  liorti  pbiznU  takes  Ids  way  j 


Ohoriutes  (ko-ris'ter),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ,ruy»»rror, 
separate  fjjt^iMifc,  one  who  separates):  see 
chori*tate.]  A  geuus  of  gastropods,  typical  of 
the  family  ChorUtidcr. 

chorlstic  (ki>-ris'tik),  a.  [<  rAorigf  +  -ic.]  Be- 
longing to  a  choir;  choric;  choral.  [Rare.] 

Chorlstidft  (ky-ris'ti-ilA),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
XvptoTtic,  separate,  separable  (see  rAoi'isfflfc"),  + 
-ula.]  In  Sollas's  classification  of  sjiongeg,  an 
order  of  TetracttnrllkUi,  conlrastetl  with  the 
order  Lithittidu,  and  defined  as  tetractinellid 
sponges  with  quadriradiate  or  triamc  spicules 
which  arc  never  consolidated  into  a  rigid  net- 
work. 

Ohorlstidte  (ko-ris'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  f 'Ao- 
ri*te*  +  -001.  J  A  family  of  tectibranchiate  gas- 
tropods with  a  thick  short  head,  a  large  retrac- 
tile pharynx,  and  wcll-dcvoloped  jaws.  They  hate 
an  odontophorc,  with  three  rowa  of  rachMlan  teeth,  on 
each  aide  a  row  of  broad  Mlotird  Inner  lateral  teeth,  arid 
two  rows  of  small  hook-ahaped  outer  lateral  teeth.  They 
have  also  small  posterior  tentacle*  ami  frontal  tciitarlm, 
united  by  a  fold.  The  shell  la  hclklform  and  provldnl  with 
a  paiiclapiral  operculum,  The  family  waa  ci>n*lltutcd  from 
a  living  and  fiaull  t|ie<lca  of  tlie  North  Atlantic, 

choristidan  (ko-ris'ti  dan),«.and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  f  Ao- 
riMlida. 

II.  n.  A  sponge  of  the  order  ChoriMida. 
Choristopod  (ko-ris't<>-]i<sl),  «.  One  of  the  fAo- 
rislnpotia;  a  ctioristopiMlous  crustacean.  J.  II. 
Dana. 

Choristopoda  (ko-ris-fop'o-dH),  s.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  tuoirrror,  separate  (nee  cmiriMtate),  +  S"ic 
(rod-)  =  E.  foot.]  In  liana's  classification,  tin 
order  of  cdriophthulmous  crustaceans,  aiiiirox- 
imatelv  eqttivali'nt  to  the  MpUpodt  and  i*u- 
pods  together,  and  divided  into  three  t 
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chorlfltopodoTU  (kd-ris-top'6-duti),  a,    [<  Cho. 
ruto/ioda  +  -<>b#.1    Having  'the  feet  separated 
in  series,  as  in  the  choristopods;  specifically, 
having  the  characters  of  the  ChorisCjpotta. 
chorization  (ko-ri-za'tdion),  n.    [<  Qr.  x^i'"*. 
ite,  +  -atirm :  see  ckorisu.]  Same  as  cho- 


chorl't,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  churl. 

chorl"2  (chorl),  n.  [Etym.  unknown.]  The  an- 
gle at  the  junction  of  the  blade  of  a  pocket- 
knife  with  the  square  shank  which  forms  the 
joint.    E.  II.  Kntght. 

chorobate«t(ko-rob'B-t*z),n.  [NL.,  <  Qr.  ^<^»- 
(iariK,  a  surveyors'  level  (cf.  rupnJorriv,  survey, 
measure  by  paces),  <  .rupee,  land,  +  /Joror,  ver- 
bal adj.  of  fitting;  go,  =  E.  An  instru- 
ment, similar  in  principle  to  the  common  cor- 
penters'  level,  used  to  deterraino  the  slope  of  an 
aqueduct  and  the  levels  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passes. 

chorodldascalus  (kd'ro-di-das'ka-lug),  n. ;  pi. 
chorodidasatli  (-U).  [Or.  jo^AoWtn//*;,  <  xaptfi 
dance,  chorus,  +  <Ma<j*o/of,  teacher,  <  otiaoKtw, 
teach:  see  didactic]  In  the  ane.  Gr.  drama, 
the  professional  or  actual  trainer  of  the  chorus 
(sometimes  the  poet  himself),  as  distinguished 
from  the  charagus,  by  whom  he  was  employed. 

chorograph  (ko'ro-graf),  ».  [<  Gr.  jcwi"?** 
describing  countries,  <  x&pof,  a  place,  region, 
country,  +  jodjviv,  write.]  An  instrument  in- 
vented, by  Professor  W.  Wallace  of  Edinburgh, 
to  construct  by  mechanical  means  two  similar 
triangles  on  two  given  straight  lines,  their  an- 
gles being  given.  It  is  especially  useful  in  ma- 
rine surveying. 

chorographer  (ko-rog'ra-f6r),  n.  [<  chorog- 
ru/iAji  +  -erl.j  One' skilled  in  chorography ; 
a  person  who  describes  or  makes  a  map  of  a 
particular  region  or  country ;  specifically,  one 
who  investigates  the  locality  of  places  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  and  endeavors  to 
identify  their  true  situation. 
<  'amden  and  other  eKoropraplurA.    Milton,  Hist ,  Eti£. ,  lv, 

chorographic1,  chorographical  (k6-rs-graf'- 

ik,  -i-kal J,  a.  [<  Gr.  rwpo>paa>u;of,  <  ;rupo}/w»a*o : 
see  chorography1.]  Pertaining  to  chorography ; 
descriptive  of  a  particular  region,  country,  "or 
locality;  laying  down  or  marking  the  bounds  of 
a  particular  country  or  locality,  as  a  map. 

1  hate  added  a  ckuropraphical  description 
trial  paradise.   '  Raleigh. 


The  branch™  of  tbe  [parurtohranchla  or)  rete 
unite  attain  Into  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  [•!< 
sclerotic.  an>1  breaks  up  Into  another  rete  mlrahtlc,  the 
chocaul  gland,  before  being-  Anally  distributed. 

Hujlry,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  140. 
Choroid  muscle,  the  ciliary  muscle  -  Choroid  plex- 
uses, three  pairs  of  vascular  fringes  projecting  into  the 
lateral,  third,  and  fourth  ventricles  of  the  brain.— Choroid 
vein,  to)  A  unall  vein  In  the  lateral  ventricle  of  either 
side  of  the  brain,  lying  on  the  outer  tide  of  the  choroid 
plexus.  It  unites  with  the  vrlu  of  the  corpus  striatum  to 
form  the  vena  Ualeni.   (*)  The  vena  (lalenl. 

II.  n.  A  delicate,  highly  vascular  membrane 
forming  one  of  the  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye- 
ball, lining  the  sclerotic,  and  lying  between  it 
and  the  retina,  with  which  it  is  in  contact  by 

its  inner  surface.  It  is  plaited  In  front  to  form  the 
ciliary  itfooesaca,  ends  in  the  ciliary  liftmtnent,  and  is  of 
a  dark  brown  or  Markfcsh  color  from  the  abundance  of 
pigment.  Also  railed  cAutoUm,  and  choroid  coot  or  rnriit- 
ariTNS,  See  cut  under  ejajl. 
choroidal  (ko'roi-dal),  a.  [<  choroid  +  -al.] 
Same  as  choroid.  Choroidal  fissure,  in  nnArje-j.,  a 

lateral  cleft  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle.  Through  It  the 
tissue  of  the  vitreous  body  is  originally  continuous  with 
tike  rest  of  the  tnesoblasttc  tissue  outside. 

Through  tills  gap,  which  afterwards  receives  the  name 
of  the  thorrndal  jissurr,  a  way  is  open  f  mm  tbe  raesobuuUe 
tissue.  .  .  .  into  the  Interior  of  the  cavity  of  the  cup. 


choroldea  (ko-roi 


Jf.  faster,  Embryology,  L  rL  187. 
devjt),  n.   [NE. :  gee  choroid.] 


[KL.,<  choroid  + 
■  i  of  the  choroid 


f  tills  terres- 
Hi- 1  World,  I.  Ul.  I  16. 
The  "  Poly-olMoii "  It  a  cKorismphicM  detcrlpUon  of 
England  and  Wales:  an  amalgamation  of  uuliiiuarlariinn, 


uf  topography,  and  of  history 
tile  fur  tbe  creations  of  poetry. 

J.  V  Israeli,  Amen,  of  lit.,  II  its. 

chorographic?  choregraphic  (ko-r*-,  ko-rfj. 
graf'ik),  a.  [=  F.  choreefraphique  x=  Sp.  corco- 
artijico  =  Pg.  ehitregravhico ;  as  chorography- 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  tie  notation  of  dancing. 
See  chorography'*.  Also  chorographical,  ehore- 
qraphical. 

chorographically  (ko.rt>.graf'i-kal-i),  adr.  In 
a  chorographic  manner;  in  a  manner  descrip- 
tive of  particular  regions. 

chorography1  (kd-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  choro- 
graphic aa  Bp.  corograjia  a  Pg.  chorographia 
=  It.  corograjia,  <  L.  chorographia,  <  Or.  ^upo- 
)/«H><a.  <  ,vuuxi)(«i^of,  describing  countries:  see 
cAorofTrii/i*.]  The  systematic  study  or  descrip- 
tion of  tho  natural  feat  urvs  of  particular  regions, 
countries,  or  districts;  especially,  tho  identifi- 
cation of  places  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

I  have  .  .  .  seen  several  countries.  hrhehl  the  nature  of 
their  cllmca,  the  rA.«wr«wA«i  of  their  provinces. 

Sir  T.  Brvwne.  Kellglu  Medici.  11.  8. 

chorography'-',  choregraphy  (ko-rog'-,  ko-reg'- 

ra-ti  |,  n.  [=  F.  ehoregntphie  —  Sp.  coreoqrajia 
as  Pg.  choregraphia  =  It.  ntreografia,  <  Or.  x°~ 
pat,  ilnnce,  chorus  (the  forms  in  chore-,  ooreo-, 
<  Or.  ,t«,irin.  a  dance:  see  chorea),  +  -jprteWn,  < 
y/niayrr,  write.]  A  Bystem  of  signs  or  of 
tion  used  to  indicate  movements,  etc.,  in 
cing. 

Among  the  nntt<iultic«  of  this  subject  [danclngl  eAnrn-;- 
mj'»u.  or  onhesogiaphy,  the  art  ■•( , lancing  notation,  de- 
served »  plan  tJnryr.  Brit.,  VL  »». 

Choroid  (kfi'roid),  a.  and  s.  (<  Or.  ropof(%, 
corrupt  form  of  x°f»M'^K<  like  a  niembntne,  < 
li/piov,  membrane,  chorion,  +  ri<!<>r,  form.]  L 
a.  Membranous,  as  a  chorion;  like  or  likened 
to  Ihe  chorion,  as  an  investing  part  or  tunic: 
in  anal.,  applied  to  several  delicate,  highly  vas- 
cular membranes  which  invest  certain  parts, 
and  to  associated  structures.  Choroid  coat,  cho- 
l  of  the  eye  See  II.    Choroid  llflgure. 

"  nd,  a  non-gland. 

r  of  the  optic  ue'rvc  in  the  eye  of  a  rt-.h.  tbC 


choroiditis  (k6-rol-di'tls). 
-ifi*.]    In  pathol.,  ' 
coat  of  the  eye. 

choroidoiritia  (ko-roi'do-l-ri'tis),  a. 

choroid  +  iri*  +  -<«*.]  In 

tion  of  the  choroid  and  iris, 
choroidoretinitls  (ki>-roi'do-ret-i-nrtls),  ». 

[NL.,  <  choroid  +  retina  T  -itit.]    Same  as 

chorioretinitis!. 

chorok  (cho'rok),  a.  [Native  name.]  The  Si- 
berian polecat,  Putoriu*  /tibiricut. 

chore-logical  (k6-rt>-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  chorology 
+  -ictilj  Of  or  pcrtainiug  to  cborology ;  sim.-- 
cifically,  zotigcographical  uud  phytvgeoirrapni- 
cal ;  pertaining  to  the  geographical  distri  tmtion 
of  animals  and  plants ;  faunal  and  floral. 

The  great  and  Interesting  series  of  eAeroforneoi  phe- 
nomena, tlnce  they  ran  only  be  explained  by  the  Theory 
of  iH'scctit ,  must  also  be  considered  an  liutiortaiil  induc- 
tive data  of  live  Utter. 

Hatclrt,  EioL  of  Man  (trans  ).  I.  111. 

chorologist  (k6-rol'ti-jist),  n.  [<  chorotogy  + 
-isf.]  One  versed  in  chorologj-;  a  student  of 
zoillogy  and  botany  with  special  reference  to 
geographical  distribution. 
Chorology  (ko-rol'o-ji)f  ».  [<  (Jr.  x"i>°(,  place, 
country,  +  ->x>)ia,  <  'u^ttv,  speak:  see  -otogy.] 
1.  Tho  science  of  describing  localities;  cho- 
rography.— 2.  The  science  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals;  zoogeog- 
raphy and  phytogeography.  It  includes  the  con- 
sideration uof  only  of  tbe  baldtaU  of  species,  bnt  also  the 
subject  uf  faunal  and  flora)  areas,  and  the  u 
leal  and 


deserlp-   dance.  + 
(which  st 


earth's  surface  into  loulcseical  an.' 
acterUed  by  the  fauna  and  flora. 

horomania  (;ko-ro-ma'ni-|),  *.   [<  Gr.  x»l*k. 

fiavia,  madness.]  The  dancing  mania 
(which  see,  under  mania).  Also  cAoreomtiniti. 
chorometry  (ko-rom'e-tri),  it.  [<  Gr.  xuf>°- 
fiirpta,  land-surveying.  <  x"f"K,  place,  region,  + 
o/toov,  measure.]  Tlie  art  of  measuring  or  sur- 
veying land ;  surveying, 
choroy  (cho'roi),  a.  The  name  of  a  Chilian 
parrakeet,  llenicognathu*  leptorhgnchus. 
chorus  (ko'rus).  n.  [<  L.  chorut,  <  Gr.  xo&i  * 
dance  accompanied  with  song,  a  band  of  sing- 
ers and  dancers,  a  chorus;  prob.  orig.  a  dance 
within  an  inclosure,  or  rather  the  lnelosure  it- 
self; cf.  ^riprof  an  inclosure,  hedge.  =i  L.  hor- 
t hx,  garden,  =  E.  yard*.  For  the  earlier  E.  and 
the  Rom.,  etc.,  forms,  see  ijuircl  and  esoir.]  1. 
A  dance.  Specifically,  in  the  ane.  Gr.  drama  — 
(a)  A  dance  performed  by  a  number  of  persons 
in  a  ring,  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  accompanied 
bv  the  singing  of  the  sacred  dithyrambic  odes. 
T'rom  this  simple  rite  was  developed  the  Greek 
drama.  («V>  In  continuation  of  the  early  tradi- 
tion, a  company  of  persons,  represented  as  of 
age,  sex,  ana  estate  appropriate  to  the  play,  who 
took  part  through  their  leader,  the  corypliBMis. 
with  the  actors  in  the  dialogue  of  a  drama,  and 
sang  their  sentiments  at  stated  intervals  when 
no  actor  was  on  t  he  stage.  Die  chorus  occupied  in  the 
theater  a  petition  between  Ihe  stage  and  the  auditorium, 
and  moved  or  daitced  III  appropriate  rhtlbni  around  the 
sacred  thyinele  or  altar  of  Bacchus,  which  stiaid  in  the 
middle  of  the  area  allotted  to  the  chorus.  See  thraltr. 
//awl.  This  L»  one  Luciauus,  nephew  to  the  king. 
OtJi.  You  are  as  gi^id  as  a  chrtrun,  my  lore!. 

j   SKr,k..  Hamlet,  iil.  « 

(c)  One  of  the  songs  executed  by  the  chorus.— 
2.  In  (nitric,  (a)  A  company  of  i 


cially  an  organized  company,  such  as  singers  in 
a  church  ora  choral  society,  (b)  In  an  oratorio, 
opera,  or  concert,  the  general  company  of  sing- 
ers, as  distinguished  from  the  soloists,  (c)  A 
part  of  a  soug  in  which  the  listeners  join  with  the 
singer;  a  refrain;  also,  any  recurring  refrain  or 
burden,  (d)  A  musical  composition  intended 
to  be  sung  in  harmony  by  a  company  of  singers, 
usually  by  four  voices.  A  double  chorus  is  for 
eight  voices.  («)  The  compound  or  mixture 
stops  of  an  organ.  ( /)  In  the  tenth  century, 
an  instrument,  probably  the  bagpipe,  (g)  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe  or 
of  the  accompaniment  strings  of  the  crowd. 
(A)  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  a  loud  " 

3.  A  union  of  voices  or  sounds,  i 
of  persons,  resembling  a  chorus. 

0  you  eAonu  of  Indolent  reviewers. 

TVuniisBR,  HeDdecatyllabir*. 

4.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  xdi.,  a  genus  of  moUusks. 
J.  E.  Gray.-CjtSttC  chorus.  In  ancient  lireec*.  the  cho- 
rus which  performed  the  songs  ami  dances  of  ihe  ditliyiajn 
Wc  odea :  so  called  because  the  performers  dauced  around 
the  altar  of  hacchus  In  a  circle.    See  1  (a),  above. 

chorus  (k6'rus),  r.  <. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chorused  or 
chortuued,  ppr.  chorusing  or  chorussing.  [<  cAo- 
nu.  n.]  1 .  To  sing  or  join  in  the  chorus  of :  as, 
to  chorus  a  song.— 2.  To  exclaim  or  call  out  in 

concert. 

•  Oh,  do  let  the  8 wiper  go  In,"  e»«n*.  the  boys. 

r.  //uoAes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

chonxs-mastcr  (ko'rus-maa'ter),  «.    1.  The 
principal  singer  of  a  chorus. — 2.  The  t 
or  conductor  of  a  chorus.  [Rare.] 
and  old  w 


chose1  (chfiz) 
of  choose. 
chose2  (shoz),  ii 


old  past  participle 


IF.,  a  thing,  <  OF.  cose,  eosa 
=  Pr.  Hp.  casa  =  Pg.  count,  cousa  —  It.  emit,  < 
ME.  cosa,  causa,  EE.  causa,  a  thing,  a  peculiar 
use  of  E.  causa,  cause :  see  tyiw.o  .  Cf .  quetque 
chose,  keckshots,  kick-sham*.]  In  ia«r,  an  article 
of  personal  property,  or  a  personal  right ;  a  thing. 

Chose  In  action,  »u  lucoqwreal  right  enforceable  by 
action ;  a  right  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  or  a  thing  from 
another  person  In  a  court  of  justice.  Chose  I 
•Ion,  a  chattel  personal  oilier  than  a  mere  < 
debt  or  obligation.  ChOM  local  a  piece  of 
annexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill  or  the  like-  C 
lory,  a  piece  irf  nkovable  property. 

chosen  (cho'zn),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  choose,  r.]  Pick- 
ed; choice;  select. 
His  eAosm  captains  also  are  drowned  In  the  Red  sea. 

Rx.  xv.  I, 

She.  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony 
And  other  rAasen  attractions,  would  allure. 

A'An*.,  I vrlclcs.  v  1. 
Your  lordship  »  thoughts  are  always  Just,  your  numbers 
harmonious,  your  words  rAnsro,  your  expressions  ' 
and  manly.  Dryrfen,  Essay  on  the  . 

Chosen  freeholders.  See/wA«Mer. 
choslingt,  «.    [ME.,  <  chosen  +  -Kayl,] 
chosen. 

Qnen  he  to  pin  hlmselfen  did 
For  his  rAosirifies  on  rod  tre. 
JfS.  Coff.  1'rsiau.  (A),  IIL  foL  10.  (HaiiiuWI.) 

Chotei  (cho-U'),  n.  [Chlno-Jap.  (=  Chin,  chart- 
ting),  lit.  morning  hall  (in  allusion  to  the  cus- 
tom of  ministers  having  audience  with  their 
sovereign  in  the  morning),  <  cho  (=Chin.  chao), 
morning,  +  tci  (=  Chin,  ting),  hall.]  In  Japan, 
the  hall  of  audience:  the  court;  hence,  by  me- 
tonymy, tho  emperor. 

Chouan  (sho'an ;  F.  pron.  sho-on'),  «.  f  F.,  af- 
ter tho  nickname  of  Jean  Cottereau,  the  origi- 
nal leader  of  the  party.  Chouau  \  dial,  chouhan. 
ehauhan,  etc.;  now  corruptly  chat-huant,  as  if 
'hooting  cat')  means  'screech-owl';  cf.  OF. 
choue,  a  daw,  >  dim.  choucttc,  >  E.  cAe-trr/.-  see 
cAfirrf8  and  chouph.]  A  member  of  a  body 
of  insurgent  royalists  of  Brittany  and  the  west 
of  France,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  peas- 
ants, who  rose  in  1T&2  against  the  French  re- 
public, and  carried  on  a  guerrilla  warfare  of 
great  bitterness.  They  were  not  repressed  till  lxm, 
and  even  after  that  occasional  insurrections  occurred  down 
to  the  flr»t  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  lldlippe  (ia»v-ft> 

Ohouannerie(shii-«n'e-rv;  F.  pron.  sho-on-re'). 
«.  [F.,  <  t  houan.]  The  insurrection  of  the 
Chouans,  and  also  the  bodv  of  persons  engaged 
in  it. 

choucari  (chfl-ka'ri),  n.  [Of  unascertained 
native  origin,]    A  bird  of  the  genus  f»rnuc«/it» 

( C  UVICr).  The  name  was  originally  npplird  to  bints  now 
clanfcrd  under  dltfen-nt  genera,  as  to  the  .Australian  bower- 
binlh  of  the  genus  J1U*m*irhin*ct*uA,  etc. 
chough  (ehuf).  n.  [<  ME.  chnughc,  ckofr,  early 
ME.  cheo,  <  AS.  cc6,  appiir.  orig.  *ofd*,  *«SA,  a 
cliiiuirh  (cf.  OF.  choc,  chonc.  dim.  chouettc,  chou- 
quetlc,  also  dial,  chin/uttr  (t'otgrave),  a  chough, 
a  daw.  whence  prob.  Sp.  rAora,  a  chough,  choya. 
a  jackdaw:  see  chctceP  and  Chouan;  cf.  It. 
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a  chough);  a  variant,  with  a  final  gut- 

If  oof  '(a^^i°and  c^foaT'both  'forms 
'  '  ve  of  rawing :  see  oorl.]  An 
bird  of  the  family  Con-id,,, 


the  red-legged  or  Cornish  crow,  Frcgilus  or 
Pyrrhoeorax  oracultu,  at  a  black  color,  with 
r**i  feet  and  beak.  It  la  of  very  extensive  though 
Imvnlar  distribution.  Though  a  corvine  bin).  II  has  some 
relationship  with  the  starlings.  Al»o  calk-. I.  specincall}. 
C»n»»  <•*"««;».  There  »re  other  species,  native*  of  Alls- 
Palsgrave  applies  the  nunc  to  a  young 

■  and  cAoii-M',  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
rue  w  grusa  u  beetles.       .s*<Ur.,  Lear,  Iv.  6. 

A  kind  of  cAough*, 
Or  thievish  dawi,  sir. 

B.  Jtmtm,  Alchemist,  v.  3. 
Oornlab  Chough,  (a)  Bee  above,  (b)  In  Aer.,  same  u 
ffu/rt.  It  was  atone  time  confined  a*  a  bearing  to  Onniiah 
families. 

chouicha  (ch«'i-ehit);  n.   Same  ax  charicka. 

choilk,  a.    Bee  cAof«3, 

choult,  ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  jowl. 

choultry,  n.  See  choltry. 

chonpa  (chops),  *>,  pi.  [E.  dial.]  Hips;  the 
fruit  of  briers.    [North.  Eng.] 

chonrie,  a.   See  chowry. 

choartk*  (chert'  kS),  n.  1 .  A  native  name  of  a 
kind  of  partridge,  Tttraogallus  caspiun.  inhabit- 
ing mountainous  region*' In  Russia  and  Siberia. 
-2.  [«»».]  INI*] 
cvnonvoaous  with 
1839. 

choufl  (kfts  or  kotui),  *».    [Or.  joi»;  (>  l<Li.  cfcttx), 

<  fnv,  pour,  akin  to  E.  gu*h :  see  alchemy.')  1. 

oinochoc!.  but  iargiT,  used  to  .lip  the  railed 
wine  and  water  from  the  crater  in  order  to  fill 
the  smaller  pouring-vessels. — 2.  An  ancient 
Attic  measure  of  capacity,  containing  12  co- 
tylea  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  metretes,  and 
equivalent  to  3.U83  liters,  or  2.8  quarts.  The 
etious  wax  the  equivalent  of  the  Roman  eon- 
gins.  Ihircmhrrg  rf  Saglio;  Keinach,  Mauuel  ilc 
Pmlologie,  1883. 
chouse  (chous),  n.  [Also  spelled  ehiaun,  chaus 
(also  chiaous.  after  P.  ehiaoux),  repr.  Turk. 
cktfusk,  chaush,  an  interpreter,  messenger,  etc., 

<  Ar.  khniras  (>  Hind,  khawds,  an  attendant, 
etc.,  lit.  grandees,  nobles),  prop.  pi.  of  kkat  (s 
repr.  letter  add),  noble.  In  senses  2,  3,  and  4, 
the  noan  is  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  Turkish  in- 
terpreter, messenger,  or  attendant. 

Dapper.  What  <lo  yon  think  of  mo. 

That  I  ain  a  CAiause  ' 

Far'.  What  *  that  ? 

Dapper.  The  Turk  wax  here  — 

Ax  one  would  say,  do  yon  think  I  am  a  Turk  ? 

B.  Janton,  Alchemist,  1.  £ 
Accompanied  with  a  ehaui  of  the  court.  S/aMuyt. 
The  afssatavl  is  a  [wrson  of  great  authority  In  certain 
thtntcx  ;  he  in  a  kind  of  living  finnan,  U-fore  w  hom  rvery- 
one  make*  any.    IL  Ciirnm,  Monast.  In  the  Levant,  p.  it. 

2.  A  trick;  a  sham;  an  imposition.  John/ton. 
[Hare.]  —  3.  An  impostor;  a  cheat. 
This  Is  the  gentleman,  and  he's  no  rnuvux. 

A.  ./onsen,  Alchemist. 

4«.  One  who  U  easily  cheated ;  a  tool ;  a  aim* 


U8H 

chouse  (chous),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  choused 
Ulumsl),  ppr.  chousing.  [Formerly  also chowse; 
<  chouse,  n. ;  lit.,  act  like  a  choose  fin  allusion 
to  a  Turkish  interpreter  or  chouse  who,  in  1609, 
swindled  some  of  the  London  merchants  trad- 
ing with  Turkey  out  of  a  large  sum  of  money).] 
To  cheat ;  trick;  swindle :  often  followed  by  of 
or  out  of:  as,  to  chouse  one  out  of  his  money. 

The  Portugalls  have  cAmsanf  at.  It  seems.  In  the  Island 
of  Bombay,  in  the  East  Indya ;  for  after  a  great  charge  of 
our  fleets  being  sent  thither  with  full  oonuniaalon  from 
the  King  of  rVrtugalt  to  receive  It.  the  Oovernonr.  by 
some  pretence  or  outer,  will  not  deliver  It  to  Hir  Abraham 
Hhlpnian,  sent  from  the  King,  nor  to  my  Lord  of  Marl* 
borough.  Wj .... .  Dsary.  I.  490. 

chouBingha  (chou'aing-ha),  n.  Same  as  chi- 
kara1. 

chout1  (chout),  «.  [E.  dial.]  A  frolic  or  merry- 
making.   Halliwell.    [Prov,  Eng.] 

chout -'  (chout),  n.  [Repr.  Hind,  chauth  tor 
chautMt,  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenue,  <  Skt. 
ehatmrtha  m  E.  /<>«rf«,  q.  v.]  In  the  East  In- 
diet,  a  fourth  part  of  the  clear  revenue,  ex- 
torted by  the  llahrattas ;  hence,  extortion ; 
blackmail. 

Slt-aJI  the  Mahratta  .  ,  .  organised  a  regular  system  of 
blackmail,  knnwn  for  more  than  a  ijuartrr  of  a  ccnturY 
aftcrwanls  as  the  Mahrxtta  cA..i,f. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Murt  Hist  Ind.,  p.  ITS. 

chouxt,  a.  [Prob.  <  F.  chou,  cabbage,  on  ac- 
count of  It*  shape.]  A  name  in  the  seventeenth 
century  of  the  chignon. 

chovy  (chi'vi),  u, ;  pi.  chorU*  (-vix).    [E.  dial. ; 

origin  obscure.]  The  popular  name  of  a  British 

beetle,  PhMoixrthit  hortieola. 
chow1  (cho),  r.  f.  and  t.    |  V»r.  of  chew,  chaw1, 

u.  v.]   To  chow.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
chow*  (chou),  n.    [V'ur.  of  c*nr*  for  jaw ;  or, 

with  usual  loss  of  final  -\  abbr.  from  chowl  for 

Jowl,  q.  v.]    The  jowl :  used  only  in  the  phrase 

"cheek  for  chow"  (that  Is,  cheek  by  jowl). 

[Scotch.] 

chow*  (chou),  (.  i.  [E.dial.  Cf.  eaoif fer.]  To 
grumble.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

chow4  (chou),  «.  [Chinese.]  A  word  forming 
part  of  the  names  of  many  places  In  China,  In- 
dicating cither  a  prefecture  or  district  of  the 
second  rank  or  toe  chief  city  of  such  *a  dhv- 
thux,  Ning-hai-oAon?  may  mean  either  the 


use.]  L  «■  Relating  or  pcr- 
»  or  the  science  of  wealth. 


Sillier  than  a  sottish  'Aptur. 
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district  of  Ning-hai  or  tho  city  of  Ning-hai 
Sometimes  spelled  chao,  chau,  and  choo. 
chow*  (chou). ».  [Hind,  c/mju  (chiefly in  comp.), 
var. of  cAdr,  <  Skt.  chatur  ='E.four.j  1.  A  unit 
of  weight  in  Bombay,  used  for  gold  and  silver, 
and  equal  to  three  tenths  of  a  troy  grain. — 2. 
A  unit  of  the  nature  of  the  square  of  a  mass, 
used  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  valuation  of 
pearls.  A  Madras  chow  ia  48  square  grains 
troy,  a  Bombay  chow  15.7  square  grains, 
chow-chow  (chou'ehou),  "  and  a.  [Pigeon 
English.]  I.  a.  Mixed;  miscellaneous;  nro- 
ken.  —  C&OW-Chow  box.  a  Japanese  lacquered  picnic-  or 
luncheon  bo*,  with  spaces  for  lioltles,  xiul  trays  or  drawers 
fur  the  vartoua  edlblea,  chop-sticks,  etc,  frequently  richly 
decorated.  — Chow-chow  cargo,  an  axsnrted  cargo  - 
Chow-chow  chop,  the  kit  of  smaller  miscellaneous  pack 
ages  sent  oft  In  the  laal  lighter  or  cargo-boat  to  a  vessel 
loading  in  a  roadstead  or  harbor.—  Chow-chow  shop, 
a  general  shop:  a  variety  shop.— Chow-chow  water, 
short.  Irregular  waves,  such  ax  thi*e  ixade  l*y  the  poddies 
or  propeller  of  a  steamer,  the  meeting  of  currents  in  a 
river,  etc. 

II.  n.  1.  Food  of  any  kind,  but  especially 
Chinese  food,  which  is  usually  broken  or  cut  up 
in  the  course  of  cooking  into  pieces  suitable  for 
being  eaten  with  chop-sticks. —  2.  A  preserve 
made  in  southern  China,  of  odds  and  ends  of 
orange-peel,  ginger,  bamboo,  pumelo-rind,  syr- 
up, etc.— 3.  A  mixed  pickle 
tard  in  the  " 
where. 

chowder  (ehou'der),  m.  [Origin  unknown.  In 
first  sense  perhaps  <  F.  ckaudirrc,  a  caldron : 
see  ehnldrr*,  caldron.  "In  the  fishing-villages 
of  Brittany  faire  la  ehawiitrc  is  to  provide  a  cal- 
dron in  which  is  cooked  a  mess  of  fish  and  bis- 
cuit with  some  savory  condiments — a  'hodge- 
podge* contributed  by  the  fixliermen  them- 
selves, each  of  whom'  in  return  receive*  his 
share  of  the  prepared  dish.  The  French  would 
seem  to  have  carried  this  practice  to  America." 
.V.  and  <?.]  1.  A  dish  of  fish  or  clams  boiled 
with  biscuits  or  crackers,  pork,  potatoes,  on- 
ions, etc.,  and  variously  seasoned.  It  ia  com- 
mon among  the  fishermen  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundlana  and  in  New  England.  — 2.  A  picnic 
partv,  especiallv  at  the  sea-shore,  at  1 
'  dish  is  chowder.    See  def.  L 


A  ttunrder  was  given  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  head  of  our 

little  bay.  The  Century,  XX V UL  666. 

3.  A  fiah-aeller.    HaUiwtll.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
chowder  (ehou'der),  r.  t.    [<  cAotrrfcr,  «.]  To 
make  a  chowder  of :  as,  to  chowder  fish.  [Ameri- 
can.] 

Chowder-bear  (chou'der-ber),  it.     A  1 
made  In  the  west  of  England  and  in  Ne 
land  by  boiling  twigs  of  black  spruce  in  water 
and  mixing  the  product  with  molaeaca. 

choweecha  (chou'e-chlt),  ».   Same  as  chaticha. 

chowert  (ehou'er),  c  i.  [Cf.  chow*,  ckowter.] 
To  grumble ;  scold. 

But  when  the  crabbed  nurco 
Heginncs  to  chide  and  rAoicr* 
With  beavie  heart  I  take  my  course 
To  seaward c  from  tbe  town. 
Turterrilie,  tr.  of  Ovid  (10B7),  foL  121  (HallimU.) 

chowlr,  <*•   An  old  form  of  jowl.   See  chaeel, 

chowlee  (chou'le),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  <  Hind. 
chauldi,  ckaula.]  A  species  of  bean,  rf^taa  or 
IMickos  Catiang,  which  is  extensively  culti- 
vated for  food  in  the  tropics  of  the  old  world. 

chowpatty,  n.   Same  as  chuyxittu. 

chowrie,  ».   See  ehowiy. 

chowry  (chou'ri),  ». ;  pf.  ehowries  (-riz).  [Repr. 
Hind,  ehauuri,  Beng.  rAosntirn,  Skt.  chamara.] 
In  the  East  Indies,  a  whisk  or  brush  used  to 
drive  off  flic*,  often  made  of  tho  bushy  tall  of 
the  Tibetan  yak  set  In  a  decorated  handle, 
and  in  this  form  one  of  the  ensigns  of 
Asiatic  royalty.  Also  spelled  ckourie, 

chowaet,  ».  and  r.    Seo  chuusr. 

chowtert  (chou'tcr),  r.  i.  [E.  diaL ;  cf.  rftost-3 
and  cAostit.]  To  grumble  or  mutter  like  a  fro- 
ward  child.   E.  Phillip*,  1700. 

choy-root  (choi'rOt),  n.    Same  as  shaya-root. 

chrematistic  (kre-ma-tis'tik),  a.  and  n.  f=  F. 
chrematistiijue,  <  Or.  "xwfmTitrriKi*;.  pertaining  to 
business  or  money-making,  <  xp1f"*TioiiK}  a  man 
of  business,  <  xWuaT'<"v>  transact  business,  < 
OTiin(r-),  a  thing,  pi.  r^/Krro,  property,  wealth, 
money,  i  ^p<fo<Jo<,  use.] 
taining  to 
[Rare.] 

I  am  not  the  least  versed  in  the  rArrmatixtie  art,  as  an 
old  friend  of  ndne  called  it.  1  know  not  how  to  get  a 
aiulUng.  nor  how  to  keep  It  In  my  j. »  Ve •.  u  ^haeUt- f  ^ 

IT.  n.  Same  as  chrematistics. 
chrematistlca  ( kre-ma-tis'tiks),  «.  [PI.  of  csrr- 
matistie :  see  -its.]  The  science  of  wealth :  a 
name  given  by  some  writers  to  the  science  of 
political  economy,  or,  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
to  that  portion  of  the  science  which  relates)  to 
the  management  and  regulation  of  wealth  and 
property. 

chreo technics  (kre-o-tek'nika),  a.  [<  Or.  sjajfaa 
useful,  +  rr.rv?,  art:  see  fecaaic]  The  useful 
arts;  specifically,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.  [Rare.] 

chrestom&thic,  chreatomathical  (kre«-t<>. 

ninth  'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  chre*toma fay  4-  -tr,  -tail.  ] 
Relating  to  a  chrestomathy. 
chrestomathy  (kres-tom'a-thi),  n. ;  pi.  c*re*- 
tirmtithu*  (-tuiz).  [=  F.  ckrivtomathif,  <  Or. 
XiivmfMfkin,  desire  of  learning,  a  book  of  selec- 
tions (of  4  things  wort  h  knowing'),<  xPiarapath/c, 
desirous  of  learning,  <  jyxfrrror,  good,  worthy, 
useful  (verbal  adj.  of  xP^a't  use),  +  ■d'patt  in 
fsm«as->n;  learn:  see  mathematics. ]  A  collec- 
tion of  extracts  and  choice  pieces,  esp 
from  a  foreign  language,  with  i 
nation  and  instruction:  as,  a  Hebrew  chrcs- 
tamathu. 

Chrlala,      fW  (hryris. 

chrism  (krizm).  a.  [Also  chrisom.  early  mod. 
E.  also  chriame,  crixmr,  rhrifuime,  crimimc ;  < 
ME.  crixmr,  cruimc,  ensomr,  rrummc.  chrism 
(oil),  <  AS.  crisma,  chrism  (oil  or  vesture).  — 
OlIG.  chrixmn,  rhri»ami>,  chrrmimo,  Milt i.  triimte, 
krescme,  crises*,  kn'Mrni,  O.  chrwtm,  chrism 
(oil)  (MK.  also  crcime,  ertym,  <  OF.  i-rcmne, 
ehrr»mr,  F.  chrcmc  =  Pr.  Sp.  It.  rriitmn  =  Pg. 
ckrinma).  <  LL.  chrinma,  chrism  (oil),  <  <  ir.  xt""- 
am,  an  unguent,  unction.  <  ^potf,  rub,  graze, 
besmear,  anoint:  see  t  hrift.  The  form  ckrimim 
is  archaic ;  cltrmm  is  now  preferred  in  technical 
and  literary  use.]  1.  Kcclts.:  (a)  A  sacred 
ointment,  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  used  in  tho 
rites  of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordiuttlion.  and 
coronation,  in  the  consecration  of  churches, 
altar-stones,  and  chalices,  ami  in  blessing  tho 
bnptisraal  Water.  In  the  Itetoan  t  atholic  Chttrrh  It 
<.it.siitsof  a  miitnrenf  oil  and  IdkLsam.  an.)  in  tile  Eaal*TI] 
t'liureh  of  oil,  uliie,  and  varloifcs  luiiinnlb-s.  Itn  use  hi 
iMptislo  wascotilltmed  In  the  Anglican  llmrOl  lor  h  sl.oit 
time  lifter  the  ltefunnallon.  The  name  is  sometimes  up- 
plleit  t...  nite. I  oil  tietierxll)'.  mrlii,lliiS  tin.  oil  of  caUi- 
chumens  and  the  ell  of  the  skk.    See  ml. 
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The  biihop 
burned  Incense  upon 
four  corner*. 


rt*M  and 
illc  and 
ur  Father*.  I.  Stfl. 


[Rare.] 


,  chrism 

To  kylle  n  rrownde  kyngc  with  krttmvf  ennynttedc ! 

ifurte  ArtAurr(t',.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  S447. 
The  chritm, ...  u  In  the  latin  Church,  U  consecrated 
by  the  Uiahop  an  Maundy  Thursday ;  though  lu  prepara- 
tion la  commenced  on  the  Monday  in  Holy  Week. 

J.  SI.  StaU,  Eoatern  Church,  I.  MB. 
.  poured  out  the  holy  oil  and  i-Ari, 
Upou  it  |a  atone  slat,  at  the  mkitr 
Hock,  Church 

(6)  The  rite  of  confirmation. 

Their  baptism  in  all  respecta  was  aa  f  runt  rate  aa  their 
chri*m,  for  the  manner  of  those  tiroes  waa  In  onutlrnilng 
to  uae  anointing.  Honker,  Eerie*.  Polity,  r.  0", 

(c)  Same  as  ehrismal,  (d). 

Cpon  the  anointed  head  of  Uie  newly  haptuxd  child 
waa  put  a  piece  of  Hue  white  linen,  known  In  thn*e  day* 
aa  the  chrlanial  or  rkrimiw,  to  be  worn,  like  the  king* 
"  coyfe,"  both  day  and  night,  (or  a  whole  week. 

Hock,  Church  of  our  rather*,  I.  4&,  note, 

(rf)  The  baptismal  vesture ;  a  white  garment 
formerly  given  to  tho  newly  baptized  aa  a  sym- 
bol of  the  new  robe  of  righteousness  given  to 
the  saints:  in  this  sense  commonly  chritom. 

i  there  arc  many  to  l«  baptized,  thla  order  of  de- 


So.  6. 


ig,  haptiltug.  putting  on  theCriaeine, 
:  uacd  severally  with  every  chlld- 

ifco*  of  Common  Frayer  (lMtM. 

2.  In  general,  that  with  which  one  : 
or  the  act  of  anointing. 

I  wait  -  hut  ah*  linger*,  and  ah '  ao  long ! 

It  waa  not  ao  In  the  year*  gone  by 
Wlien  ahe  touched  my  lipa  with  cArwm  of  i 
T.  D.  Atdrich,  Flight  c 

3f.  A  chrism-child. 

The  hoy  surely,  1  ever  aaid,  waa  to  any  man'i  thinking 
a  very  cArisMin*.  Ford,  Fancies,  iv.  1. 

chrism  (krizm),  r.  t.  [Also  cArinomi;  <  ME.  criit- 
omen  (cf.  ML.  rhriimuire),  anoint  with  chrism, 
<  crisome,  crisme,  chrism  (oil):  see  chrism,  ».] 
To  anoint  with  chrism. 

And  cruwne  hym  kyndly  wiUi  s-rysowirdV  hondoa, 
WiUi  hii  ceptre,  aa  aovcraynge  and  tordo, 

Morte  ,trtAurr(E.  K,  T.  .*.),  1.  Il» 

chriama  (krlz'roil),  ».;  pi.  rAriVroafrt  (-tna-ta). 
[ML.,  also  chrisi'n 
The  moui 
up  of  the 
See  laharum. 

ehrismal  (kriz'raa.1),  a.  anil  w.  [<  ML.  chrii- 
malis,  <  LL.  rhrismn:  see  cAri*m.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  tho  nature  of  chrism.  , 

Having  thua  conjured  and  prayed,  he  falls  upon  ainging 
Uie  praiaea  of  this  f  A  rig  mat  ulL 

Brerint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  316. 

U.  ».  In  the  early  church:  (a)  The  vessel  or 
flask  in  which  the  eousecrated  oil  or  chrism 
was  contained,  (ft)  A  vessel  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  consecrated  host,  (c)  A  cloth  used 
to  cover  relics,  (rf)  [<!f.  F.  chremenu.']  Tho 
white  cloth  liound  upon  the  head  of  one  ncwly 
baptlzed,  after  the  unetiou  with  chrism,  for 
the  pur|Mwc  of  retaining  tho  chrism  upon  the 
head  during  the  week.  Also  chrism. 
chrisraarium  (kriz-ma'ri-um),  m.  ;  pi.  chrutma- 
ria  (-a  [ML.,  <  LL.  chrutma,  chrism.]  Same 
as  rhrismatory. 

chrismata,  Plural  of  chrisma. 
chromatin,  chrismatlne  (krir/ma-tin),  ».  [< 
Or.  rpi<Ttia(T-),  an  unguent  (see  chrism),  +  -<«-, 
4mK]  Hame  as  hatehettin,  2. 
chrismatiou  (kriz-ma'shon),  h.  [<  ML.  cAri*- 
matio(n-),  <  chrismare,  pp.  chrismatus,  anoint 
with  chrism.  <  LL. chritma:  see  chrism.  J  In  the 
early  church,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Oriental  churches,  unction  with  chrism  or  holy 
oil,  either  of  persons,  as  in  baptism  and  Con- 
or of  things,  especially  in  . 
for  baptism. 


084 

A*  undbcerned  a»  are  the  phantasm*  that  make  t  thrim 
child  U<  anille.  Jcr.  Tayti/r,  Holy  Dying. 

Fist.  r'aUUff  he  is  dead.  .  .  . 

tfuiek.  'A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had 
been  any  cAn'stem  eAifct  Shak. ,  lien.  V. ,  H.  a. 

In  Kngtand.  U  a  chUd  dies  within  the  Aral  month  of  it. 
life.  It  U  called  a  rA, 
don  bill,  of  mortal 

■f"  -**fl,|    A  clirisiu-child. 

A  ckrisomtr  y*  chelde  of  Henry  Jenkynao',  ba[riedt. 

Remit rr*  o/  Huty  Cnu,  Cantrrtmry. 

OhrisochloriB,  ».   See  fhrysochlori*. 

chrisolitet,  n.    See  chrymhte. 

chrisom  ikriz'om),  n.    See  cArwm. 

Christ  (krist),"  n.  [<  ME.  Crut,  <  AS.  VrUt 
(orig.  with  lone  i,  f'rMf)  ss(>l'>ies.  Crist  =  O. 
Christus  =  MLO.  Krist,  Kerst,  Karst,  hirst 
=  OHO.  f'*r>«f,  Krist,  MHO.  Christ,  Krtst, 
G.  Christus  =  Icel.  Kristr  =  Sw.  A'ri«<  (now 
Christus)  --  Dan.  A'ruif  (now  A>wfa»)  =  Goth. 
Christus  =  F.  fAruif  =  Pr.  r*r«f,  Crist  =  8p. 
It.  Cristo  =  Pg.  Christo  (the  spelling  with  ch 
for  c,  and  the  forms  Christus,  hristtts,  being  in 
mod.  imitation  of  the  L.),  <  L.  Christus,  <  Or. 
X/MoTor,  prop,  an  adj.,  anointed  (o  ^notot,  the 
anointed),  verbal  adj.  of  XP^'V'  TV^><  graze,  be- 
smear, anoint,  =  Skt.  ^ghar,  grind,  rub,  scratch 
(cf.  */f*"r.  "l'rinklo,  ghrita,  clarified  butter: 
see  ghee),  =  L./ri<»rr,  crumble,  fricarc,  rub:  see 
friable  and  fricative.']  The  Anointed:  a  title 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  synonymous  with,  and 
the  Greek  translation  of,  Messiah,  originally 
used  with  the  definite  article  strictly  as  a  title, 
the  Christ  (that  is,  the  Anointed),  but  from  an 
•arly  period  used  without  the  article  as  a  part 
of  the  proper  name  Jesus  Christ.  See  anointed. 

And  Simon  Ma*  anawered  and  aald,  Zkn  art  the  Ch  rut, 
Uie  Son  of  the  liring  C„*i.  Mat.  «vi.  ML 

Then  charged  he  hi*  dlaciplea  that  they  ahould  tell  no 
man  that  he  waa  Jeatta  (Aa  CAriH.  Mat.  iri.  Su. 

I Mul.  a  sen-wit  of  Jttut  Christ,  called  to  In  an  apostle. 

Etoni.  i.  1. 


chriat«ning 

CrhriBtdom  (kris'dum).  n.  [<  Carwf  +  -dom.1 
The  rule  or  serrioe  of  Christ.  [Rare.] 

They  know  the  grief  of  men  without  Ita  wladum  : 

They  alnk  In  man  *  deapalr  without  It*  calm  ; 
Are  tlavea,  without  the  liberty  In  ChrUtJvm. 

Mrs.  Dntcniwj,  Crj  of  the  Children. 

Christo  elelson  (kria'te  c-U'i-Bon).  [ML., 
repr.  Or.  Xpiarr  f//'noov:  Xpterrf,  voc.  of  XpieTtk, 
Christ;  i'Ahtoov,  aor.  impv.  of  Ojuv,  have  mercy 
or  pity,  <  rAfoc,  pity.]  Literally,  Christ  have 
mercy.  Thla  Oreek  phraao  U  aaeil  iintranalatesl  at  an 
Invocation  In  IjUln  llUnlra,  preceded  and  followed  by 
Kiine  eltunn.  each  of  the  three  1iiv.m-MI.jiis  tietng  pro- 
nounneil  thrice.  (See  kyrit.)   It  la  ti<.|  ueed  in  Uie  Greek 

Christenf,  a.  and  a.  Earlier  form  of  Christian*. 

christen  (kris'n),  r.  t.  [E.  dial,  also  kersen, 
early  mod.  E.  also  rarely  christian  (cf.  Ckris- 
tlani)  \  <  HE.  eristcnen,  eristnien,<  AH.cristenian 
(=  MLO.  kristeneit,  terstenen,  karstenen  =  Icel. 
kristna  —  Hw.  kristna  =  Dan.  Irurfnr),  make  a 
Christian,  baptize,  <  cristena.  a  Christian:  see 
Christen,a,  and  n.,  nad  Christian1.]  1.  To  bap- 
tize into  the  Christian  church. 

He  hated  Chriatene  Men;  and  ait  he  waa  erutntd,  but 
lie  foraoke  hU  Law,  and  hecani  a  Rene*.!.-. 

MandenlU,  Travela,  p.  M. 
To  cSriitm ;  laipUie ;  because  at  baptism  the  perooti  re- 
ceiving that  ucrament  I*  made,  a*  the  eatechlsni  tearhea, 
a  member  c ' 


r  ol  Cliriat. 


//<«*.  church  Met. 


Specifically— 2.  To  lwptizo  under  a  newly  con- 
ferred name,  espowially  in  infancy;  baptize  and 
name  as  an  infant. 

She  will  shortly  W  in  ckruttn  ■ 

And  napa  ha*  made  the  oBer, 

I  shall  have  tho  naming  of  her. 

Afary  Lamb, 


Christen  the  thing  what  you 
than  a  muck  millennium. 


t'r. 


It  can  he  no  hetter 
fii>.  Uurntt. 
nn.  But  how  came  thla  clown  to  be  caU'd  J 


Brothers  of  Christ   See  CAn*(*lWi 
Book.  See  too*.-  Disciples  of  Christ  S<* 
Knlihti  of  the  Order  of  Christ.  See  ontV.-. 

Christadelphiaii  (kris-ta-del'fi-an),  a.  [Also, 
incorrectly,  Christodclyhian ;  <  Or.  xpmrUiJtfac, 
in  brotherhood  with  ("nrist,  <  Xptaroc,  Christ,  + 
aiir^oc,  brother:  see  -atUli>hia.\  A  member  of 
a  small  religious  sect  which  originated  in  the 
United  Slates,  but  now  also  exists  in  England 
and  elsewhere.  The  doctrine*  ,.f  Hie  ae,-t  Include  • 
peculiar  theory-  of  the  Trinity,  the  attainment  of  Inunor- 
tjillty  hy  believer*  only,  the  annihilation  of  Uie  wicked, 
the  denial  of  Infant  haptlam,  and  a  peculiar  view  of  the 
millennium  Their  churche*  are  called  tceienat.  Also 
called  Hrothtrt  «/  CArur  and  Thowoeitn. 

christallt.  ».    An  obsolete  spelling  of  crystal. 

Christ-child  (krist 'child),  ».  1.  llirisl  when  a 
ehild:  Ufjed  only  with  tho  definite  article.— 2. 
A  picture  or  image  of  Christ  in  his  childhood. 
—  3.  A  reappearance,  in  a  vision  or  other- 
wise, of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  child, 
the) 
the  fe*tl 
Mcholaa. 


,lii.  I. 


iug  the 

[of  baptism)  of  Jamea  of  Strug  la  aingular  In 
three  rAn>»uif  ion*  of  tbe  water. 

J.  Jt.  Xeale,  Eastern  Church,  I.  9C1. 

chrismatory  (kri/.'ma-tVi-ri),  «.;  pi.  ehrismato- 
ries  (-riz).  [<  ML.  cftrismatorium,  <  cArMBiare.' 
see  chrismatwn.~\  A  receptacle  for 
the  chrism,  or  holy  oil,  used  in  the 
of  the  Roman  Catholic 
AlsorAri*- 


Fal!  to  your 
npon  the  chrut^ruu 


The  word  is  aocnetimea  tranalated  leu- 
"  ,  a  eAn»wui(M>i  or  cruel,  a  vesavel  to 


,  Portrait  oHll.l  Age,  p.  'JUi. 

chrism-child,  chrisom-child 

(krizm'-,  kriz'om-child  l,  ti.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  also  crisnme-ehiM,  christom-child ;  < 
chrism,  chrisom,  +  child.]  A  I'liild  who  dies 
within  a  month  after  baptism:  so  called  from 
tho  custom  of  burying  it  in  its  white  baptismal 
garment,  or  ehrismal ;  hence,  any 
Tory  young  child. 


Frau  Goetzenhcrger  many  a  time  apoke  i 
tree,  ami  of  the  marreloaa  thing*  which  Uie  Christ  child 
wimld  lay  beneath  it. 

Afiiry  riomtt,  Madame  (ioetaenberger  a  Christina*  Eve,  ill. 
christ-crosg  (krig'kros), ».  [Also  written  crwf- 
eross,  crisscross,  for  Christ's  cross  (ME.  CrMfcji 
cro»).]  1.  The  mark  of  the  cross  cut,  print- 
ed, or  stamped  on  any  object.  It  wa*  sometime* 
rWd  on  a  dial  for  the  figure  XII-  that  Is,  aa  the  algn 
of  IS  o'clock. 

.  of  the  dial  i> 

Iv.  2.  (,Vsira».) 

2.  The  beginning  and  end;  the  Alpha  and  Ome- 
ga: probably  from  the  sign  of  the  cross  being 
prefixed  and  appended  toserious  literary  under- 
takings, inscriptions  on  sepulchral  monuments, 
etc.    See  chrislertms-roic. 

is  U>e  erist-enss  of  all  our  happineaa, 

VisoriM,  Emblem*,  II.  IS. 

(kris'krfts-ro').N.  [Early  mod. 
also  cArj«sr-cro*«,-r(>tr :  so  called  from  the 
cross  set  before  the  alphabet.  Cf.  Sp.  Cristas, 
the  cross  marked  at  the  beginning  of  the  al- 
phabet, the  alphabet  itself.]  The  alphabet; 
the  ABC;  a  horu-tiook. 
Truths  to  be  learned  Wforeevcra  letter  in  the  Christian's 


WhMeck,  Maimer,  of  English  Teople,  p.  VI. 
Tlley  never  drew 
A  look  or  HHitlwi  of  Intelligence 

j  of  the  CA  ritt  cross  rear. 

K'unfruvnA,  Eacuraloq,  vili. 


kmen'4  him. 

«<on.  oiuf  Ft..  Wit  at  aeveral  Wei 

4f.  To  Christianize. 

I  am  moat  certain  this  la  the  drat  rumple  in  England 
•luce  It  waa  first  christened. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Exhrmnnre  Praier. 

Christendom  (kris'n-dum),  ».  [<  ME.  ct»>(«i- 
dom,  Christianity,  baptism,  the  Christian  world, 
<  AS.  cristendom  (=  OFries.  kristendom.  krrs- 
tendom  aw  D.  Christendom  =  MLG.  kristendom  = 
MHO.  kristentutm,  0.  rhristrnthum  =  Icel.  Iris- 
tindtimr  =  Sw.  Dan.  kristendom),  Christian- 
ity^ rWsfcn,  Christian,  +  -tlom  :  see  christen. 
Christian1,  and  -</..w.  |  If.  The  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ  by  baptism;  hence,  adoption  of 
faith  in  Christ ;  personal  Christianity;  baptism. 

The  Emperour  hj  in  asked  how  he  Uier-of  shoble  be  snrc, 
and  he  aelde  he  wolde  hym  aaure  hy  hi*  crutyridoms. 

McrtmiF..  E.  .'s  >.  til  <28. 
Thla  struck  auch  fear,  that  atraight  hi*  Christendoms 
The  King  receive*,  aud  nutny  with  Uie  King. 

/VinaAnir*  Luaiad,  x.  11C. 
0 1  I  hae  been  at  gude  church-door. 
An'  I'vo  gtit  cAnsfewidon. 

7'.<... -ti- Line  (Child's  BaUada,  I.  LV.n. 
Tills  .  .  .  rannot  he  denied  .  .  .  by  any  man  that  would 
not  have  his  ehrxttendom  wapected. 

Jtr.  Tavtor.  Epl»copacy  Aaaerted,  «  1». 

2.  The  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  Christian 
religion  predominates;  tho  Christian  world. 

We  were  also  nowc  panned  yc  londe*  of  the  Infldele*.  a* 
ofTurkeaand.««iTaiyn«,aiid  wcreiimien  Ink)  the  loude*  of 
Crutcndome,  whichc  also  ln<  re*s»«l  .sir  Joye  and  gladucaae 
right  m.»he.  Sir  It.  iJ<t>/'(ontc.  rylgrymoge.  p.  74. 

Important  aa  outpissta  on  the  verge  of  CArisfnsifo**. 

•WifiHON.  IIU(.  of  Ut.  Chrttthuilty. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  Christiana. 

I(  there  hail  Iwcn  no  Kryera.  Christendom*  might  lucre. 
ccmUnu  d  i|iilvl,  and  Uiliigs  remain  d  at  a  atay. 

Setden,  Talile  Talk.  p  M. 

4t.  [(.  c.]  The  name  received  at 
hence,  any  name  or  epithet. 

with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adopUou.  Christendoms. 

Shak.,  Alls  Well.  LI. 

Christening  (kris'n-ing  or  kris'ning),  n.  [Ver- 
bal 11.  of  rhri*ten,  r.]  Tlie  ceremony  of  baptism, 
es|ieiMitlly  us  accompanied  by  the  giving  of  the 
name  to  the  infant  baptized,  followed  bv  family 


festivities. 


to  Kate  Joyce*  rAeistemnjj,  where  much 
of  aweetiueat*. 

Fctv.,  Diary,  July  11,  196J. 
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ChrLsthcxxi 

Chtlathood  (krist'bud),  n.  [<  Chritt  +  -Iwod.] 
The  condition  of  being  the  Christ  or  Messiah. 
Christian1  (kris'tiau),  a.  and  n.  [A  mod.  sub- 
stitution (after  LT  ekruitiaHiw)  for  early  mod. 
E.  Chritlen,  Cristen,  <  ME.  erttten,  crcsten  (later 
and  rarely  Chrintktt),  <  AS.  critten  =  OS.  kr>»- 
tin  =  Orries.  kristen,  kersten  m  D.  thru/ten. 
kersten  =  Ieel.  iTwftmi  =  Sw.  Dan.  kristen, 
adj.,  Chris!  i» 1 1 ;  as  a  noun,  early  mod.  E. 
Christen,  Cristen,  <  ME.  rrislene,  cristen,  <  AS. 
rrulena,  also  erisfca  =  OFries.  kristema,  kcrs- 
tena  =  D.  ritristen  —  MLO.  Aria-fen,  kersten, 
kartttm,  kirsttn  =  MHO.  krinttrnr,  kristen,  Q. 
ehritl,  a  Christian;  from  the  adj.,  the  Tout, 
forms  (AS.  cristen,  etc.)  having  the  accom. 
term.  -en  (see  christen);  —  OP.  chrutien,  chrcs- 
Uen,  F.  cArttien  =  Hp.  It.  rrutiaito  =  Pg.  chrit- 
<  L.  cArwf«jumr,  adj.  and  n.,  <  Or.  XP10- 
,  orig.  as  a  noun,  a  Christian,  later  also 
as  an  adj..  Christian,  <  Xpwr6f,  Christ :  see 
ChristA  L  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  Christ  or  his  teachings:  as,  the  Christian 
religion. —  2.  Received  into  the  body  of  the 
church  of  Christ;  acting  in  the  manner,  or 
having  the  spiritual  character,  proper  to  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ:  as,  a  Christian  man. 

Nswther  cercumslset  sothcly  In  sort  with  Ok  Jewc*, 
J>*  cumyn  wlUi  crirfen  men.  a«  on  OrlnU  leuyn ; 
Bat  barly,  a*  thai  burnt  were,  bydon  thai  stlllr. 

Instruction  v/  TVey  (B.  K.  T.  S  ).  L  43S7. 

3.  Having  adopted  or  believing  in  the  religion 
of  Christ:  an,  a  Christian  nation;  a  Christian 
community. 

fa  the  Church  of  England  the  people  were  never  ad- 
nlt(e<t  to  the  choice  uf  *  bishop  from  IU  lint  becoming 
CArwraan  to  this  very  day. 

Jer.  Tavlw.  Episcopacy  Asserted. 

4.  In  accord  with  or  exhibiting  the  spirit  of 
the  teaehings^if  Christ :  as,  Christian  conduct. 
—5.  Ecclesiastical. 

The  jurisdiction  u  tu  tithe*  was  similarly  a  debateable 
bad  between  the  two  juriadhrtiotia :  the  title  to  the  own- 
rnhlp,  u  In  i|ue*Uoiu  of  odvowson  and  presentation, 
belonging  to  the  secular  court*,  and  the  process  of  re- 
covery belonging  to  the  court  Christian. 

Stubbt,  i oust.  Hiat.  (id  ed.),  f  Rt 
Christian  Brothers,  the  common  designation  uf  the 
Hrvlhrcn  of  the  Chriatlan  School*  (which  see,  under  frn>. 
ti*<  Christian  Catholics.  See  Old  Catholie*.  under 
r-*tA<*v. —  Christian  Connection.  See  II.,  &  («>.  - 
Christian  era,  the  era  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  front  which 
clinvnology  la  reckoned  In  Christian  countries.  See  era. 
Christian  name,  the  name  given  when  one  la  baptised  or 
chriitened ;  hence,  the  personal  a*  dlatlngulahed  from  the 
family  name ;  especially,  the  Individual  name  or  naroea  by 
whleli  a  person  la  asuslly  called.— Christian  Sclencs. 
a  tyvteni  of  relbrlous  leadline,  Irnaed  on  the  Scrip- 
(nn.  which  originated  with  the  Iter.  Mary  Baki-r 
Eddy  about  1866.  IU  moat  notable  application  la  In 
Ike  professed  cure  uf  disease  by  mental  six)  spiritual 
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Christ  (which  see,  under  disciple). — 6.  A  mem- 
ber of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  or  of  Christ 

Church,  Oxford  Bible  Christian.  See  MM*.— 

Christians  of  Bt.  John.  See  Amihjmsiih  .-  Christiana 
of  St.  Thomas,  the  merubeni  of  a  community  of  Nestorb 
ant  settled  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India  since  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  or  lunger,  who  profess  to  have 
derived  their  Christianity  from  the  apoalle  St.  Thomas. 
In  1609  they  were  com|iefled  by  like  Portuguese  to  submit 
to  the  papal  see.  but  not  long  afterward  the  greater  part 
of  them  restored  the  Independence  of  their  church.  They 
retain  many  ancient  customs,  use  the  -SyrUc  language  in 
their  liturgy,  and  are  said  now  to  be  Mooophysltes.—  New 
Christians,  a  name  given  to  those  Moors  and  Jews  who 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  In  Spain,  to  avoid 
persecution,  publicly  proteased  conversion  to  Christianity 
and  oonforraed  to  tlte  church,  while  still  retaining  more  or 
leas  attachment  to  their  former  religious  faith  and  rituaL 
The  A'eie  Chrinismt,  as  tlwy  were  called,  formed  a  kind 
class  of  believers. 
Miiman,  Hist.  Jews.  III.  907. 

(Alifrtian't  (kris'tian),  r.  t.    [<  Christian,  a.; 

substituted  for  earlier  christen,  cristen:  see 

christen,  v.  J    To  baptize,  t'ulkr. 
christian'-'  (kris'tian),  n.   [After  a Daniah  king, 

CAristiaa,  A'rutian.]    A  gold  coin  first  struck 

in  1775  by  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark  as  duke 

of  Holstnu,  of  the  value  of  a  pistole,  or  about 

$4.12.    Also  christian  (Par. 
Christiana  (kris-tt-a'nS),  n.   An  old  Swedish 

silver  coin,  worth  about  14  cents, 
christian  d  or.    See  christian'*. 
Ohristianiflation,  Christianise.  See  Christian- 

isation,  C)iri.*tianiz< . 

Christianismt  (kris'tian-izm),  n.  [<  F.  chris- 
tianisme  =  Pr.  cristiamsme  =  Sp.  crittuinwnio 
=  Pg.  ehristianismo  =  It.  cristtanerimo,  rny. 
tianismo,  <  LL.  cAri#fws»«iiiit»,  <  Or.  r/>«rr<avtiT- 
uo(,  Christianitv,  <  x0«t«">'*'">  (LI».  c*ri«f»Visi- 
" "  a  Christian :  Bee  CAri*- 


zarc),  profess  one's  self 
tin  ttit^c  J    X  •  1  lift 


1  may  not 


Christian  religion. 

rather  forcibly,  to  break  out  of 


l — Christian  socialism  and  socialist,  see  *»• 
nttitm  and  mxialM    Knight*  of  Christian  Charity. 

IX  w.  1.  A  believer  in  and  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ :  a  member  of  a  Christian  church.  This 

•» rd  occur*  but  three  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  under  circumstances  which  justify  the  conclusion  that 
It  wa*  originally  coined  as  a  sneering  appellation  by  the 
k*  of  Hhrlatlauitjr.  The  names  enij ' 
.  ,.(  .  i,ru.  .,,  the 
were  disc-yUs, 


Dr.  U.  Mm.  Song  of  the  Soul. 
Herein  the  worst  of  Kings,  professing  CAnafianisss, 
have  by  farr  csceoded  him.        Milton,  Elkonoklastiv,  I. 

2.  The  nations  professing  Christianity;  Chris- 
tendom. Johnsan. 
christianite  (kris'tian-it),  n.  1.  [After  Prince 
Christian  Pretlerik*  of  Denmark.]  A  variety  of 
tho  feldspar  anorthite,  from  the  Monte  Som- 
tnu  on  Vesuvius.— 2.  [After  Christian  Vlll.  of 
Denmark.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
zeolite  phtliipsite. 

Christianity  (kris-ti-an'i-ti),  n.  [An  altera- 
tion toward  the  LL.'form'of  the  earlier  mod.  E. 
christenty,  <  ME.  rrwtieiife,  ttn>'sa*i><%  crystg- 
ante,  cristante,  <  OF.  crrstiente,  crestientet.  F. 
ehretiente  m  Pr.  ehrestiantat,  rristiandat  =  Cat. 
ehristiandat  —  Sp.  eristiandad  =  Pg.  christian- 
dade  m  It.  eristianita,  <  LL.  rAnVfi«Kif.(('f-'<.  < 
Christianas,  Christian:  see  CArisfiaHt  and  -if;/.] 
1.  The  religion  founded  by  Jesus  Christ.  Chris- 
tianity may  be.  regarded  as  divisible  into  —  (<i)  tiiitoruuit 
Christianity,  the  fact*  and  principles  stated  In  the  New 
Tenlameut.  especially  those  concerning  the  life,  suffer- 
Ings.  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  tiature  of  Je 
tocether  with  tlie  subse-tuent 
tian  church,  and  the  gradual 
the  principles  inculcated  by  IL 


developinent  of  the  Chris- 
embodiment  in  society  uf 


And  the  disciple*  were  called  r*rw<iiins  first  In  Antlorh. 

Acts  >i.  SA. 

Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  almost  thou  pcrsusdest 
me  to  be  a  Chrutian,  Acts  xxvl.  fit. 

Tet  if  any  man  suffer  as  a  CArufuin,  let  him  not  be 
tshszned :  hut  let  hUn  glorify  <lod  on  Oils  behalf. 

1  Pet.  tv.  1«L 

2.  Speclficallv,  one  who  possesses  the  spiritual 
•  to  a  follower  of  Christ ;  one 


proper  to 

who  exemplifies  in  his  life  tho  teachings  of 
Christ. 
0  it  la  the  pen 

hU,  the  self-denying  and  holy  soul,  that  la  the  Christian  t 
Pain,  Bias  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  ii. 

8.  A  member  of  a  nation  which,  as  a  whole, 
has  adopted  some  form  of  Christianity:  op- 
posed to  pagan,  Moslem,  and  ./nr. — 4.  A  civil- 
ized hnman  being,  aa  distinguished  from  a 
savage  or  a  brute.  [Colloq.,  Eng.] — 6.  (Oen- 
erally  pronounced,  distinctively,  kris'tian.)  (a) 
A  member  of  an  American  sect  which  arose 
between  1793  and  IBM  among  the  Methodists 
of  North  Carolina,  the  Baptists  of  Vermont, 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
-  bodies,  at  first  unknown  to  each  other, 
rd  all  names  liut  Ihut  of  rArfsruuu,  and 
wrre  soon  organised  into  a  common  denomination,  now 
known  collectively  aa  the  Christian  Cnnnretitm.  They  have 
mi  formulated  erred,  but  are  generally  I'nilarlaiis  in  doc- 
trine sad  RaptlsU  in  practice,  and  their  government  is 
'■ii^Tn.:ui..i,iii  fhi'»  have  ■!  j>  ii1  nil  uoadrcnnlsl  con 
ferrnre,  and  number  aboot  imi.iXsj.  (fc)  A  member  of 
a  religious  sect,  properly  designated  Disciple*  of 


(6)  Dvnsntie  Ckristiamtfi,  the  systems  of  theoh ytcul  doc- 
trine  founded  on  the  New  Teatamclit.  These  systems  dif- 
fer with  different  churches,  sects,  and  schools. 

Engelhard  *  method  finds  .  .  .  the  second  period,  that 
of  synthetic  talent,  employed  in  construclingCAn'jfioni/v 
a*  a  universal  system,  marked  by  two  tendencies,  the  scho- 
lastic ami  mystic.     Shedd,  Hist,  of  Christ.  Doct. ,  VI. 
M  Vital  Christianity,  the  spirit  manifested  by 
Christ  In  his  Ii!. .  and  which  he  commanded  hia  lot* 
to  imitate. 

Every  one  who  lives  in  the  habitual  practice  of  any  vol- 
untary sin,  cuts  himself  off  from  cAriflfianif.tr.  Addistm. 

Ckristianitv  Is  a  soul-power  ■  an  Invisible  immutable 
power  in  the  world.         //.  r.  BeecAer,  Sermons.  I.  MH 

2f.  The  body  of  Christian  believers. 
*To  Walys  fled  the  crtrtinnilM 
Of  olde  BjJ^*^  Man  of  law  s  Tale,  L  446. 
3f.  The  Christian  or  eivilized  world ;  Christen- 
dom. 

Tlicr  neucr  was  no  belter  la  ervrtiantr. 

S'utta  Pott.,  p.  r,T. 

4.  Conformity  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  life 
and  conduct.  [Pun'.]  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, al»i  called  rriif-wn,  „/  rrwnM  tWirion.  or  simply 
tndrncf*.  the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  uf  Chrlstltiully. 
They  lire  classllletl  as  external  and  internal  evlilencr*. 
Hie  formcrare  skuIii  chielly  two.  the  annunetil  from  pro- 
phecies snd  tlie  argument  frum  tnlrucles;  the  Utter  U  tile 
argument  from  the  character  of  1'brist  and  of  hi*  teach- 
ings, from  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  needs  of 
man,  and  from  the  history  of  IU  effect*  In  the  world.  The 


Christmas 

term  does  not  include  the  proofs  of  the  existence  nf  a  W- 
vhie  Heliisr. — Muscular  Chrtstlsnity,  a  phrase  used  in 
denote  a  healthy,  robust,  and  cheerful  religion,  one  that 
leads  a  person  to  take  an  active  part  in  life,  and  tioes  not 
frown  upon  harmless  enjoyments,  as  opposed  to  a  religion 
which  Is  more  contemplative,  and  neglecta  to  a  great  ex- 
tent  the  present  lite.  Hence  also  the  phrase  in  use  War 
CAnjfwn.  Sec  muscufrrr, 
Christianization  (kris'tian-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
( •Arwfiani.-c  +  -aho». ]  The  act  of  process  of 
converting  to  Christianity.  Also  spelled  CAr»#- 
HBiilMnVlHi 

The  policy  of  Ckrii* ianUatimi  and  civilisation  broke  the 
Norman*  themselves  Into  two  partic*. 

J.  It.  Green,  t'onq.  of  Eng.,  p.  X~ 

Christianize  (kris'tlan-iz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
Christianized,  ppr.  Christianizing.  [=  F.  cAns- 
nViNtiirT  =  Sp.  cristianisar  =  Pg.  christianizar, 
<  LL.  cArisrinai^irc,  make  Christian,  earlier 
profess  Christianity,  <  Or.  ,ipumai«Crrp,  profess 
Christianity,  <  ^fMoTtavrif,  a  Christian:  see 
CArixfifTMl.j  L  trans.  1.  To  make  Christian ; 
convert  to  Christianity :  as,  to  Christianize  the 
heathen. —  2.  To  imbue  with  Christian  princi- 
pies. 

Christianized  pliiluaophers.  /*.  Taytor. 

II.t  intrant.  To  follow  or  profess  Christian- 
H^to  approach  the  character  of  a  Christian. 

Where  Prester  Iolin  (though  part  be  Iudsute) 
Doth  In  soiu  sort  devoutly  Chritt ianixe. 
syeesfer,  tr.  of  Du  harts**  Weeks,  ii.,  Tlie  Colonies. 

Also  spelled  Christianise, 
Christlanly  (kris'tian-li),  a.    [<  Christian,  «., 
+  -/yi.  Cf.  OFries.  Itrrtttmlik.]  Christian-like; 
becoming  or  befitting  a  Christian.  [Rare.] 

Neither  is  It  safe,  or  warie,  or  indeed  Ckristianly,  that 
tho  French  King,  of  a  different  faith,  should  afford  our 
ncerest  Allyc*  a*  guod  protection  a*  we, 

JfUhm,  KeforraaUon  In  Eng.,  II. 
Kather  he  hlsjht  and  he  wa.  In  the  parish ;  a  CArisrianly 
plainness 

tlothid  from  his  hcs.1  to  his  feet  the  old  i 
winters. 

tA>nafeUtne.  tr.  of  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 


i  of  seventy 


but  rational  lin|tilr)  Into  the  prutre**  ami  cs 

l  of  ChrUtiamty  may  be  considered  s*  a  very 


see  Christian*  and  -'y2.]  In  a  Christian  man- 
ner; in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  priueiples 
of  the  Christian  religion  or  the  profession  of 
that  religion.  [Rare.] 

Every  man  eArOf  faniy:  Instructed. 

Milton,  Reformation  In  Eng.,  I. 

Chrlstianneas  (kris'tiau-nes),  n.  [<  christian, 
a.,  +  -ness.  ]  The  quaiitv  of  being  in  consonance 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  LRare.] 

It  ta  very  .  .  .  unreasonable  ...  to  Judge  the  cAris- 
rfaiussu  of  aa  action  by  the  law  of  natural  rrason. 

//aminwnrf.  Of  Conscience,  <  M. 

ChristUnOgraphjTt  (kris-tia-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [< 
Or.  jflMOTtui'or-,  a  Christian,  +  -jpao/o,  <  jptiseip, 
write.]    A  description  of  Christian  nations. 

Cliristicolirt  (kris-tik'o-list  ),  n.  f<  ML.  CAr**- 
fico(o  (<  L.  ('Arisras,  Christ,  +  eolrre,  worship) 
+  -»>f.J  A  worshiper  of  Christ.  Ugiieie.  [Rare.l 

Christleas  (krlst'les),  a.  [<  CArisf  H"  -less.] 
Without  Christ;  having  no  faith  in  Christ ;  un- 


A  mulion  horrible  1 ... 
From  the  redribb  d  hoi  tow  behind  tlie  wood. 
And  thunder  J  up  into  lleavcii  tile  CArufUs*  code, 
That  must  lure  life  for  a  blow. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxlli.  1. 

OhriatlineSB  (krist'li-neg),  it.  [<  CArisl/y  + 
-m-««.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being 
Christly. 

Vet  tlie  Chrutlinet  of  a  principle  Is  no  certain  safeguard 


.Year  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  SH. 

Christly  (krist'li),  a.  [<  CArisf  +  -fyl.  Cf.  AS. 
eristlic  =  D.  rhristthjl:  si  O.  christlich  —  Dan. 

A*7*lwf  sf^/tpfl    flfe  wl^a  ¥~1n9tttt^*         C-  f*      {^faf  sW  tifi  II  ftf  |    17.  "J 

Christ-like. 

And  so  It  comes  to  pas*  that  a  Chruttu  life  U  also  man's 
true  language.  Boa  nf  own,  Creative  Week,  p.  21.1. 

Christmas  (krls'mas),  n.  [<  ME.  Cristmas,  Crist- 
met,  Crittematte,  Pristesmesse  (not  In  AS.)  (  = 
MD.  frcTsfmt'wtc,  D.  kersmis  =  MLO.  kcrttrs- 
misse),  i:  e.,  (  rwtfc*  matte,  Christ's  mass  or  holi- 
day: see  Christ  and  iw<i**l.]  1.  The  festival 
of  the  Christian  church  observed  annually  in 
memory  of  tho  birth  of  Christ.  The  festival  pr.  p- 
erly  b>«1tM  uith  the  evening  of  the  84th  day  of  larernila-r, 
called  Chrietmat  ere.  and  continues  until  Kplphanv.  on 
the  tub  of  January,  the  whole  period  lielng  <  ailed  Vhrut- 
ma*-tide  ;  but  it  U  more  particularly  observed  oh  the  L'Mh 
of  llecember.  which  U  called  CArututos  daft  or  slmpl) 
Christina*.  In  the  Komsn.  (Jreek,  Episcopal,  and  Lutheran 
churches  Christmas  U  idsu-rved  as  a  rrlicioiis  fcstivsl  v>  illi 
*]»eelal  service*.  IU  celeliratinn  was  formerly  forbidden 
by  the  I'urltans,  but  Cllristm**  ilay  U  now  generally  ub. 
served  throughout  cbriiteniinm  by  religious  services,  by 


Digitized  by  doOQlc 


public  and  •octal  festivities,  by  the  Interchange  of  gifts 
between  relatives  u»l  friends,  and  by  the  distributing  of 


poor.  In 
holiday 


,  tymeofthe  jeer.trat 


(noil  and  clothing  anions  the 
mutinies  Christmas  i>  a  legs 

Thel  f  astc  not  on  the  8atrf.ll 
it  be  Crutcauum  even  or  Eatre 

MamUriUt,  Travels,  p.  19. 
Canons  were  made  by  several  councils  to  oblige  nirn  to 
receive  the  Holy  Communion  three  time,  a  year  at  least, 
Tit.  at  OfcMMtJlMtal^^  frmictmman  Prayer. 
2.  Christmas  day,  the  '25th  day  of  December. 

CArutmai  has  eome  once  more  —  the  day  devoted  by  the 
large  majority  of  Christians  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Saviour.     Charming,  perfect  Life,  p.  21S. 

quifolium,  from  it* 
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after  his  death,  aa  recorded 
elsewhere  in  the  New  T entail 
ifn«Aani>*  resemble  In 

the  I  U.J 


in  John 

ent. 


and 


chromatography 

piece;  not  diatonic,    (o)  Involving  the  use  of 


The  Chri 


respect*  the  the. 
Testament,  which  were  granted  only 
to  few  believers,  yet  for  the  general  beneBt. 

Schaf.  Hist.  ChrisL  Chorch.  1. 1 19. 

Christopher  (kris'to-fer).  n.  [<  ME.  Crittofrr, 
in  def.  2.]  1.  See  hrrb-ehri»U>oher.—  2f.  A 
brooch,  badge,  pilgrim's  sign,  or  the  like,  bear- 
ing a  figure  of  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  in- 
fant Christ. 

A  Crittofn  on  his  brest  i 
t'Aaurer 


3.  [/.  e.\  The  hollv.  Hex  Aqui/olium.  ft 
use  for  decoration  on  Christmas  day. 

I  log  (Which  Mr.  below). 


To  Is)  a  Uw  of  Wood  upon  the  Fire,  which  they  termed 
a  Yttle-Clug.  or  CArtsfsaawi  Block. 


f  silver  schene. 

Oen.  ML  toC.  T.,  L  IIS. 

christophlte  (kris'to-fit),  n.    [<  Chriftopk  (aee 
def.)  +  -iff8.]    A  brilliant  black  variety  of 
spalerite  or  zinc  blende  from  the  St.  Christoph 
mine,  at  Breitenbrunn  in  Saxony.  It  is  peculiar 
in  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron. 
ah*  (im),  p.  i*.  Ohriaf  s-thorn  (kriSu'tb6rn), „.  The  Mtorw 
.)  Originally,  a  money-box  with  a  slit    ar«leatxu,^  decidiiottg  shrub,  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  south  of  Europe :  so  named  from  a 
belief  that  the  crown  of  t  hums  placed  upon  the 
head  of  Chriat  wan  made  of  It   See  Pattiinw. 
Ohrist-tldet  (kriat'tld),  it.  [<  CArigf  +  tide.  CI. 
fhri*tma*-tide.]   Christmas.   B.  J<mson. 
Chrolcocephalus  <kr6M-k^sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(T.  C.  Eyton,  1836),  <  Or.  colored  (<  xpata: 

Xpoa,  color),  +  «t*a?f),  head.  Later  "  emended  " 
thracocepkalus,  and  also  ChroocephaluM.]  A 
nun  of  gulls  (the  hooded  gulls),  of  the  family 
■   and  subfamily  iMrina,  including  many 
_j-*Ued  and  small  gpecies  which  have, 
adult  and  in  the  breeding  season,  the 


Christmas  box.  . 

through  which  coin  could  be  dropped,  carried  by  pren- 
tices, purlers,  and  others  at  Cbristmaa-tlmc  for  the  recep- 
tion uf  presents  of  money ;  hence,  a  Christinas  gift,  espe- 
cially of  money  [Eng.] 

By  the  lord  Harry,  I  shall  be  undone  here  with  CArtsf- 
m,i«-f»>x««  The  rogues  at  the  coffee-house  have  raised 
their  Ux,  every  one  giving  a  crown,  and  I  gave  mine  for 
shame,  besides  a  great  many  half-crowns  to  great  men's 
porters.  Sv\/t,  Journal  to  Stella,  Dec.  aa,  1*10. 

(6)  A  box  of  present*  at  Christmas.— Christmas  card,  a 
card  variously  ornamented  with  design.,  plain  or  colored, 
aeut  as  a  token  of  remembrance  at  Christmas,  and  usually 
bearing  a  Christmas  legend  or  words  of  Christmas  greet- 
ing. -  Christmas  carol,  a  carol  suitable  for  <  'hrUtmss ;  a 
sung  or  hymn  sung  in  celebration  of  the  nativity  nf  Christ. 

Christmas  fern,  .itmilium  ucrwfKAoufM,  a  fern  hav. 
ing  simply  pinnate  fronds  of  firm  texture,  which  remain 
green  through  the  winter  and  may  be  gathered  at  any 
time.-  Christmas  fish,  a  name  of  an  American  plaice  or 
Hat-Ash,  /'inirunwfM  alabtr:  so  called  in  New  F.nglsn.i 
from  the  time  of  lu  appearance  in  the  harbors.—  Christ- 
mas flower.  Same  as('»n>traoj  rose.  -  Christmas  log, 
»  large  log  of  wood,  which  In  old  times  form.- 1  (lie  back- 
log 'it  the  are  at  Clirlstmaa;  the  yule  log — Christinas 
lord  or  prince,  the  lord  of  misrule  (which  see.  under 
Jorif) 

As  he  hatli  wrought  hhu,  'tis  the  finest  fellow 
That  c  er  was  Cnn'sfmas.ferif ;  he  carries  It 
So  truly  to  the  life,  as  though  he  were 
One  of  the  plot  to  gull  himself. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Noble  Gentleman,  II.  1. 
Christmas  rose,  a  plant,  HctMxinu  nigcr,  so  called  from 
(U  open  rosc-llkr  flower,  which  blossoms  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Also  called  Christnuu  ficmr.  See  tletU. 
lnn<«_  —  Christmas  tree,  a  small  evergreen  tree  or  large 
branch,  upon  which  at  Christinas  presents,  ornaroenu,  and 
li.-hts  are  hung,  as  the  occasion  of  a  festal  gathering. 

Christmas-tide  (Icris'mas-tid),  it.    The  season 

of  Chriat  man. 
Christocentric  (kris-to-seii'trik),  a.    [<  L. 


black  notes  on  the  keyboard,  or  of  sliarps 

i  flats  on  the  staff  Chromatic  aberration.  Be* 

ration,  «.— Chromatic  alteration  of  a  tone,  the 

ation  or  depression  of  Its  pitch  by  a  semitone.  Much 
an  alteration  is  Indicated  by  the  chromatic  signs,  or  acci- 
dentals. J.  p.  and  3— Chromatic  attachment,  an  ap- 
paratus which  can  be  attached  to  some  forms  of  printing- 
presses  for  putting  different  colors  of  print  ing- ink.  always 
In  stripes  or  bands,  un  one  liddiig-rollrr,  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  from  types  or  plates  In  several  colon  at  one 
Iniprv  asiou.— Chromatic  chord  or  melody,  a  chord  or 
melody  containing  tones  foreign  to  the  diatonic  tonality 
of  the  piece.—  Chromatic  harmony,  harmony  consisting 
of  chromatic  chords.  — Chromatic  Instrument,  a  must 
ral  Instrument  constructed  so  as  to  produce  a  enigmatic 
scale,  as  a  chromatic  lusrp  or  a  chromatic  horn.—  Chro- 
matic Intensity,  the  intensity'  of  the  chroma  of  a  color- 
sensation,  see  rArorna,  a.- Chromatic  Interval,  ««•'♦ 
mented  or  diminished  Interval.-  Chromatic  printing, 
a  rainbow-like  blending  or  shading  of  different  colors, 
effected  by  an  operation  of  printing  alone  or  by  acorn- 
blnatiim  of  printing  ami  stenciling.  Chromatic  print 
lng- press,  a  printing-press  which  prints  at  one  inipres 
slnn  two  or  more  colors,  always  in  stripes  or  hand*.  See 
eAoniuifiV  attachment,  almvc  Chromatic  scale,  In  saw 
sic,  a  scale  of  twelve  semitones,  which  In  modern  music 
are  made  equal  to  one  another.    It  may  t 


Cwtr^r^ 


■w»Ht> 


Chromatic  type,  printing-type  dlvMeif  Into  tvroi 
l>arU  or  sections,  each  part  or  i  ' 
a  separate  color,  but  furmlng  I 
ter  in  two  or  more  colors. 

II.  «.  In  music,  a  note  affected  by  an  acci- 
dental. 

chromatlcalt  (kro-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  eAro- 
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head  enveloped  in  a  dark  or  blackish  hood  or 
capistrum.  P.  ritlitm>ul\u  Is  the  common  laughing-gall 
uf  feurope;  r.atruiOa.  r./r«ia<ini,aiHlC.;>Ai(««fefp»Miare 
abundant  North  American  species. 


i),  orfr, 


™ — I      >  «  |  .        aOUUHtMII-  .'"-rlwll  Al*l«  Item  nyw «'  e», 

Chrutiu^  Christ,  +  crnfrnm,  center,  +  -if. J  cbjoma  (kro  m|),  n.  [L.,<«r.  rpuua:  see c*ro 


Having  Christ  as  a  center;  regarding  Chriat  as 
the  center  of  history  or  of  the  universe. 

The  ever-Increasing  number  of  Lives  of  Christ  strength- 
ens  the  CArtsvseenfnV  rfiaracter  of  modern  theology. 

Schaf.  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  «L 
The  essentially  CArirfocrnfr*  character  of  his  view  of 
the  universe  gave  him  |)*ervetuH  an  almost  unique  place 
in  the  history  of  religious  thought. 

ifnepc.  fln(.,  XM.  <la!'. 

christofia  (kTis-td'fl-H),  n.  A  tonic  made  of 
white  wine  and  sugar,  seasoned  with  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  bitter  almonds.    f*c  Cotange. 

Christolatry  (kriB-tol'a-tri),  w.  [<  Or.  Xfuar6c, 
Christ,  +  '/Jtrpua,  worship.1  The  worship  of 
Christ  regarded  as  a  kind  of  idolatry. 

Christological  (kris-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  Cfcrw- 
tologt)  +  -icat.]    Pertaining  to  Christology. 

The  ChruloloaKal  runceptlons  and  formulas  which  oc- 
our  in  the  « , Apocalyps..,  are  no^alway.  con.^a,^ 

[=  F.  chrintolo- 


Ohrlstology  (kris-tol'6-ji) 


4-  . 


jak: 


</»•,<  (Jr.  XfwoTor,  ChriRt,  . 

see  -o'o<7V.]  1.  That  branch  of  theology  which  chromascope  ( kr6 '  ma-skop), 
tr<-at*  of  the  person  and  character  of  Jesus  vpwua,  color,  +  tnumtfv,  view.] 
Christ. 


for  showing  certain  optical  offeets  of  color, 
That  part  of  divinity  which  I  make  Mil  tocall  CAnsfof.  chromate  (kro'tnftt),  n.    l<  chrom(f)  +  -a/*>.] 
«!/  in  displaying  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  Hod  the    A  8nU  of  cnromi«  acid.   Tlie  chrouiaU*  are  strong 
Son  manifested  In  human  flesh. 

B.  Wejr,  Preface  to  Works  of  Thomas  Jackson. 

The  Trinity  and  Chrutolnry.  the  two  hardest  problems 
and  must  cunipTehciaayc  d<«mas  of  theidugy,  are  inti- 


chromatlcally  <kKi-mat'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  a 
chromatic  manner, 
chromatics  (kro-tnat'iks),  «.  [PI.  of  ehromalie: 
see  -ic*.]  The  science  of  colors;  that  part  of 
optica  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  colors 
and  colored  bodies. 

chromatin  (kro'ma-tin),  «.  [<  Or.  ^n«^«i(r-). 
color,  +  -i«2.]  1.  In  bot.,  a  name  proposed 
for  that  jsnrtion  of  the  substance  of  the  nucleus 
which  is  readily  colored  by  8taining  agent*. — 
2.  In  syjol.i  that  portion  of  the  substance  of 
an  ovum  which  has  a  special  affinity  for  color- 
ing matter  and  readily  fveeomes  colored;  ehro- 
mophilous  protoplasm,  which  in  the  process  of 
maturation  of  the  ovum  forms  various  colored 
figures,  as  disks  and  threads:  the  opposite  of 
(icAroma  fin. 

The  germinal  spot .  .  .  consists  of  two  Juxtaposed  quad 
rilateral  disks,  each  containing  four  cAromofin  globules, 
.   J.  E.  Gray,  IM^.-Chro-    united  by  a  substance  having  leas  altlnlty  for  colouring 
ltli  note,  or  semiquaver,  Jt  (6)    matter.  Ursrjre.  !b-if.,  XX.  411. 

chromatism  (kro'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  xi*>!"" 
Ttouof,  coloring,  <  xpu*Mr^'<vt  color,  <  vp£i«a(r-), 
color:  see  cAromafic.]  1.  Chromatic  aberra- 
tion. See  afVrrnftOM,  4. —  2.  In  bot.,  the  as- 
sumption by  leaves,  or  other  normally  green 
parts  of  a  plant,  of  colors  similar  to  those  of 
the  petals;  unnatural  coloration  of  plants  or 
their  leaves.    Also  called  chromi.-m. 

(kro'ma-tl/.),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 


BlflfiV.]'  J.  In  wtuiir:  (a)  intireex  music,  a  mod 
ideation  of  the  usual  diatonic  scale.  (fclTheaign 
by  which  a  note  is  raised  or  lowered  a  semi- 
tone; a  sharp,  J,  or  a  flat,  b.  (cf)  An  eighth-note 
or  quaver,  J>.   See  rroitia.    (it)  A  semitone  or 
halr-*ttep,  whether  large  or  small.    Sec  *tmi- 
Umr.—  &.  In  rhct.,  a  figtire  of  speech  which 
consists  in  speaking  bo  as  not  to  offend  the 
hearer.    Vrabb. — 3.  The  degree  of  departure 
of  a  color-sensation  from  that  of  white  or  gray; 
the  intensity  of  distinctive  hue;  color-inteu- 
aity.— 4.  [cap.]   [NL.]   In  entom.,  a  genus  of 
lepidopterous  ' 
ma  duplex.  («)A 
A  double  sharp.  X.  or  double  flat.  Wr 
chromameter  (kro-mam'e-ter),  «.   [<  F.  chro- 
mttmitre,  <  dr.  chroma,  +  /urpov,  mea- 

sure: see  meter.}  An  adjustable  monochord 
invented  at  Paris  in  18'i7  as  a  help  to  the  tuning 
of  pianofortes.  Its  scale  was  chromatic,  whence 
its  name 


it.    [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
An  instrument  chr0matbse 


The 


mately  connected.  Schaf. 
2.  Sometimes,  less 
jyerning  Christ's  offli 
(kris' t 


l"g>'. 

Hist.  Christ.  Church.  III.  4  135. 
fcuretely,  doctrine  con- 
and  work. 

lit),  n.    [<  Gr.  Xpterif, 


Ohristolyte 

t'lirist.  +  >'ti>;.  verlml  adj.  of  Ji'ro,  loose.]  One 
Of  a  sect  of  Christians  of  the  sixth  centurv  who 
held  that  when  Christ  descended  into  hades  he 
left  both  his  body  and  soul  there,  and  rose  with 
hi?<  divine  nature  alone, 
christomi,  n.  See  eMtm, 
Christophany  i  kris-tof'a-ni),  n. ;  pi.  rhrmtopha- 
men  (-mi).  [=  F.  chriii'tophanie,  <  (Sr.  \pitn-6c, 
Christ,  +  -s>ai'ia,  <  tanttv,  show,  aiilvear.]  An 
'    i  of  Christ  to  men 


s),  r.  f. ;  pret. 
chromittisetl,  ppr.  cArom«fi>t'»<7.  [<  cMmmnte  + 
-ize.  Cf.  Gr.  .r/ju^oriC'ii',  color,  dye,  <  j/i£»ua<r.), 
color:  see  chromatic.]  To  impregnate  with  a 
chroma te.  —  Chromatlxed  gelatin,  a  cement  for  glass 
consisting  of  1  psrt  gelatin  aiMl  ^  parts  of  a  f>  per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent,  solulloti  of  bichromate  of  potassium. 

chromato-,  chromo.  [<  Gr.  xt™"'™;  combin- 
ing form  of  vjfliSsjol  (,tWcr*)'  color:  see  cAro- 
wtrtfic]  An  element  in  some  compound  words 
of  Ureek  origin,  meaning  'color.' 

toj'e-nns),  a.  [<  Or. 

the- surface,  tinge,  color,  <  XP"*,  p*h  skin,  £™i™™LT  * 

surfaee,  complexion,  color;  ef.  xi*t  ™  »««e    y>»<™*.  \    (.cntTaling  or  forming  color. 
sen.es.]  I.  I  1.  Kelating  to  or  of  the  nature  ^Sf^^f^R  An  im4 

ur  de,».nds  greatly  on  what  may  bs  called  the    ment  ua.^1 1  to prosluceditterentshiideaof  color by 
conipoellk.il  of  tin-  pleturc.  the  simultaneous  rotation  of  colored  segments. 

U.slen  •  l-r.  inatl  ■  p  S16   chromatography  (km  ma-tog'ra-n),  «.  [<_0r. 
2.  In  <fiix«>:  (a)  Involving  tones  foreign  to  the    ^«j«a(r-),  color,  +  -ypodJa,  <  ypfyeiv. 
normal  tonality  of  a  scale,  a  harmony,  or  a 


oiidixinir  agents,  and  have  brilliant  colors, 
mate  and  especially  the  bichromate  of  po 
much  used  in  dyeing  and  in  the  mariufactnresut  vhrumate 
of  lead,  which  is  the  pi-micnt  chrome-yellow, 
chromatic  (kro-mat  'ik),  o.  and  n.    [=  F.  cAro- 
mtttn{iiF  =  Sp.  cnimdtieo  =  Pg.  chromatin)  =  It. 
cromalint,  <  L.  rhromntirtu,  <  Gr.  ^>>i^/uri*i>r,  re- 
lating to  color,  <  xj>toff(T-)-  color,  complexion, 


prop,  the  akin. "surface,  <  fev,  i^C«V,  touch  chromatogenouB  (kro-ma-toj'e-n.i 
t.he'aurfaee.  ti..«..  color.  <  roo-o.  roAi.  skin.    Xf^J.),  color,  +  -J'l-w,  protlnel 


Gr. 


of  color. 


treatise  on  colors. 


write.]  A 
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chromatology 

chromatology  (s^-nia-tol'p-ji), ».  [<  Or.  tp»> 
ywi(r-),  color,  +  -My to,  <  Xrjuv,  discourse:  see 
■ology.]  The  science  of  or  a  treat  ice  on  colore: 
as.  vegetable  ckroma Utlog/i. 

chromatometer  (kro-rna-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Or. 
Xflihia(T-),  color,  4-  jiirpmrl  a  measure.]  A  scale 
for  measuring  or  discriminating  colore. 

A  ml  thua  ...  the  prismatic  »p<ftrum  ol  sunlight  be- 
came,  for  certain  pun****,  an  e»acl  chnmatoiiKltr. 

Whmil.  Hiit.  Scientific  Ideas,  I.  Ml. 

chroma  to  pathi*  (fao'roa-tij-path'i-ft),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  ^pu^a(r-),  color,  +  ■siOo(,  disease.] 
In  palhot.,  pigmentary  disease  of  the  skill ; 
chrotnatosis. 

chromatopathlc  (kro'ma-W-path'ik),  a.  [< 
i+mmatojMithia  +  -<«.]  Pertaining  to  oraffected 
with  ehromatopathla. 

chromatophore  (kro'ma-to-fdr),  n.  [<  Gt. 
Xpupa^-),  color,  +  -O^poc,  bearing,  <  dlpen>  -  E. 
sear1.]  1.  One  of  the  pigment-cells  in  animals. 

The  pigment  (la  the  Hunt  I  encroaches  upon  the  epi- 
dermis, occupying  the  lute  rat  Ices  between  lu  cells,  so  that 
UV  dermal  chrrjmaluphart*  are  well-nigh  hidden. 

Jfiiwl,  IX  els. 

Cutaneous  structures  coiled  chromatophore*,  which  arc 
little  sacs  containing  pigment  ol  various  oolurs.  and  each 
with  an  aperture,  which  when  open  allows  the  color  con- 
tained to  appear,  and  when  closed  conceals  it.  It  Is  by 
the  TsrvMis  contraction*  of  these  sacs  that  the  chameleon 
c4ects  those  changes  of  color  for  which  It  Is  celebrated. 

Mioart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  *8& 

It  m  to  the  sncceaaivc  expansion  and  eontractlnn  of  these 
eAroflsaropaonee  that  the  CephalopcMta  owe  the  peculiar 
piar  of  -shot "  colors,  which  pass  like  Mushes  orer  their 
surface  in  the  living  state.    /Atafry,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  i  lr  . 

2.  In  .left  so-rofl, one  of  the  brightly  colored  bead- 
like  bodies  in  the  oral  disk  of  some  species,  as 

rutin  mr.trmhrijnnthimum.  They  are  diverticula 
..( the  body  wall ;  their  surface  is  composed  of  close-set 
bacilli,  beneath  which  la  a  layer  of  stronglv  refracting 
spotrulet,  then  a  layer  or  similarly  refracting  cones,  aub- 
Jscr-tit  to  which  are  gangllim-cclls  and  nervr-plcxuane. 
These  marginal  boilies  are  supposed  to  be  sensr-organ*. 

3.  lu  fro/.,  a  name  that  has  been  given  to  the 
granules  which  occur  In  the  protoplasm  of 
plants,  including  the  colorless  leuooplaetids, 
the  green  ehlorophyl  granules  or  ebloroplast  ills, 
and  the  cbromoplasttda. 

chromatopborrjTlB(krd-ma-tof'o-nis),a.  [<Gr. 
|au«ui(r-),  color,  +  -Oopof,  bearing,  <  jipttv  = 
E.  fruari.]  1.  Having  chromatophoroe. —  9. 
Containing  pigment;  of  the  nature  of  a  chro- 
matophore. 

chromatopseudopais  (kr6'ma-t6-iu-iinp'si»),  ». 
[XL,  <  Or.  ^/*i,ua(r-),  color,  +  iptvAix,  false,  + 
♦wc,  vision.]  In  pathot.,  color-blindness, 
chromatopria  (kro-ma-top'si-ft),  n.  [NL. :  see 
thromatoptn,. ]  In  pathol.,  colored  vision;  an 
abnormal  state  in  which  sensations  of  color 
arise  independently  of  external  causes,  or  things 
are  seen  unnaturally  colored,  as  when  objects 
appear  yellow  after  taking  santonin.  Also 
ciromopeia,  chroopeia. 

.  j  (kro'ma-top-si),  a.  f<  NL.  rsro- 
."<  Or.  tp£>ua(r-),  color,  +  <*)«f,  vision.] 
1  form  of  chroma  Inpsia. 

(kro '  ma  -  tf>  -  sk6p),  n.  [<  Or. 
s(r-),  color,  +  ovnftiv,  view.]  An  instru- 
nt  for  compounding  colors  by  combining  the 
light  reflected  from  different  colored  surfaces, 
chroma toalB  (too -ma -to 'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
rpiwo(r-),  color,  +  -o»i».]  In  pathol.,  a  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  pigmentation  of  a  part: 
applied  especially  to  the  skin, 
chromatosphere  (kro'raa-t^-sfer),  n.  [<  Or. 
vuuuo(r-).  color.  +  opaipn,  sphere.]  Same  as 
cSrvnoirpherc.     [Rare,  J 

In  contact  with  the  photosphere  Is  what  resembles  a 
■Wl  of  scarlet  fire.  .  .  .  This  is  the  chromosphere  (or 
l^...,tfw,.A,r^  lfk«'«rt'»  fwtWIou.  as  to  the  proper  for- 
atlon  of  a  Greek  derivaU  ynnno.  The  Son,  p.  ISO. 

chromatospheric  (kr6  '  m;  - -  afer '  ik ),  a.  [< 
chroma  totphere  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
chromatosphere  or  chromosphere:  as,  ' 
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to  revolve  rapidly  streams  of  color  seem  to  flow 
to  or  from  the  center, 

chromaturia  (kro-ma-ta'ri-|),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or. 
ri)£i/Jo(r-),  color,  +  ovpor,  urine.]  In  pathol., 
the  secretion  of  urine  of  an  abnormal  oolor. 

chroma  type,  chromatypy.    See  chromotype, 

^Oxfri  ctro  ''  f  \  1r*rJ>m<"m^t  Chromium. 
c^OTmJlc!  tr^'^^caned  V  »V™f  'cXc'^whlc'h'ie**  un- 
der oeXtrX 

chrome  ( krdm),  r.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  cArontevf,  ppr. 
csromtaa.  f  <  chrome,  a.]  In  ageing,  to  subject 
to  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash. 
To  tiuvmt  the  wool  JVanu/.  Iter.,  XX  itO. 

chrome-alum  (krom'al'um),  n.  A  crvtrtallisa- 
blc  double  salt  (Ka804  +  Cra(804)3  +  34H20) 
f ormcd  of  the  sulphates  of  chromium  and  potas- 
sium :  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial alizarin,  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 

chrome-black  (krom'olak),  «.  A  certain  color 
produced  in  dyeing  cotton  or  wool.   See  black. 

pared  from  some  of  the  salts  of  chromium, 
chrome-green  (krora'grin),  n.    A  pigment 

made  bv  mixing  chrome-yellow  with  Prussian 

blue.    The  depth  of  the  resulting  green  color 

depends  on  the  proportion  of  blue  added, 
chromeidoscope  (kr$-mrd$-«kdp),  n.    [<  Or. 

XpO/m,  color,  +  idoc,  shape,  +  owmiv,  view.] 

Hame  as  drbuwope. 
Chrome-Iron  (krom'i'ern),  a.  Saroe-aacAroiwt/e-. 
cbjome-ironstone  ' 

as  chrftmii*. 


i  (krom'i'ern-ston), ».  Same 


Same 


cbrome-mlca(kroni'itii'kR),B.  Sameas/wfA.W/^. 

chrome-ocber  (krom'6'ker),  n.  An  impure 
clayey  material  containing  some  chromium 
oxid,  and  hence  of  a  bright-green  color.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  pigment. 

chrome-orange  (kroin^r'Anj),  m.  A  bright- 
yellow  pigment,  consisting  of  lead  chromate. 

cbxome-OXidilcrdm'ok'Bid),".  Same  as  rnromir 
oxid  (which  see,  under  carontio). 

chrome-red  ncrom'red),  n.  A  bright-red  pig- 
ment consisting  of  tho  basic  ehromate  of  lead. 

chrome-yellow  (krom'yel'6),  a.  A  yellow  pig- 
ment of  which  there  are  various  shades,  from 
lemon  to  deep  orange,  all  composed  of  chro- 
mates  of  lead.  Their  color  is  very  pure  and 
brilliant. 

chrombldrOBla  (krom-hi-drO'sis),  n. 

rAromMfroMS. 
chromic  (kro'mik),  a,  [<  chrome  +  -<c.]  Per- 
taining to  chrome  or  chromium,  or  obtained 
from  it.  .  Chromic  add.  H  -t'rO«,  an  acid  which  forms 
a  large  number  of  colored  salts,  the  mnet  liupurtant  of 
which  are  potassium  chromate  and  bichromate.  See  cAco- 
■  i.i v  —  chromic  Iron.  Same  as  cArwmi/e.— Chromic 
oxid,  more  properly  chrmiir  Aydrmcad,  0*0(01]),,  a  pig. 
ment  known  aa  Guiynet's  oreen,  prepared  Icy  heating  bi- 
chromate of  potaali  with  borna  and  lixiviating  the  result 
Ing  iniua.   Also  called  chrvmt  arid. 

chromld  (kro'mld),  n,  A  Ash  of  the  family 
(hromiilcr. 

Ohromide  (krom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Chromu 
(Chromid-)  +  -tdtr.]  Same  aa  Vhromides.  See 
f'aroniM. 

Obromldea  (krom'l-d£z),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pL  of 
Cf.  t'Aromido?.  ]  In  Ounther's  system 
family  of  Aranthoplerygii 
i  no  T«endobranchia>:  sy- 
rmouswithC<c*/tdVr.  Alao  Ckr»mida,  Chro- 


malotpkfrfc  matter,"  H.  \V.  Warren, 
tions  in  Astronomy,  p.  87. 
chroma  trope,  chromotrope  (krd'ma-trop,  -mo- 
trtp),  s.  [Short  for  'chromatotrope,  <  Or.  wjw> 
BsfV),  color.  +  -rpOTroc,  <  -rphtitv,  tum.l  1.  An 
arranp-menl  in  u  magic  lantern  situilnr  in  \U 
effect  to  the  kaleidoscope.  The 
ilticcd  liy  Inllliant  ilcslgnu  painted 
shich  are  made  to  rotate 
la  uppostte  directions  by 
the  turning  of  a  crank. 

2.  A  toy,  consisting  fi^Jrr^ 
of  a  disk  on  which  are      -tf  *  '  .*  Ififr  ,  i 
painted  circular  arcs 
of  bright  colors  in 
pairs,  so  placed  that 
when  the  disk  is  made 


of  classification,  a  family  of  Aranthoptr. 
pkaryngognatiii  with  no  peendobranchla> : 
nnym, 

(HMst 

chromldlaV,  n.   Plural  of  caroiNtdtam. 
chromidian  (kro-mid'i-an),  n.    [<  Chromida-  + 

-mw.  J   A  fish  of  the  family  Chromida);  a  cich- 

lid.    Sir  J.  Richardson. 

chromidid  (krom'i-did),  n.  A  fish  of  tho  fam- 
ily Chromidida: 

Chromididae  (kro-mid'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
6'Arontides. 

OhromidlnB  (krom-i-di'ne),  n.  pi  [NI^.,  < 
Chromls  (Chromid-)  +  -<»«•.]  A  subfamily  of 
Chromida;  with  the  spinous  portion  of  the  dor- 
sal fin  much  larger  than  the  soft. 

chromidinm  <  kr6-mid'i-um),  ».;  pi,  chromidia 
(-«i).  "(NL.,  <  Or.  ,v/«j,uo,  color,  +  dim.  -«W'.] 
In  lichenoloffjf,  an  algal  cell  in  a  lichen  thallus : 
a  term  proposed  by  Sitzenberger:  same  as  go- 
nidium. 

chromidold  (krom'i-doid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Chromit 
(Chromid-)  +  -oM.]    L  «•   Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Chromidida  or 
Chromidet. 
II.  «.  A  ehromidid  or  chromid. 

chromidrwdfl  (kro-mi-dro'sis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
jpiiua,  color,  +  Mpoc.  sweat,  +  -omji.]  In  pa- 
fArj/.,^heseeretion  of  colored  sweat.  Also  writ- 


chromoid 

chromiferonB  (kro-mif 'e-rus).  a.   [<  NL.  chro-  - 
miunt  +  1 ..  ferre,  =:  K.  frnir1.  +  -oa**.]  Contain- 
ing chromium :  as,  a  chromiferous  garnet. 

chroming  (krd'ming),  n.  [<  chrome  +  -ingi.] 
The  process  of  subjecting  fabrics,  in  certain 
processes  in  dyeing,  to  a  bath  of  bichromate  of 
potash. 

CAr«nt<w,  L  ».,  paiwlng  tlirougli  u  bath  of  bichromate 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Brnrdikt,  Coal- tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  IIS. 

OA (»j7.  either  hot  or  cold.  In  bichromate  at  1  lb.  salt 
to  V)  gallons  of  water  after  steaming,  accomplishes  the 
complete  fixing  of  the  colour.  Urt,  VUA^IV.  m 

cbromio meter  (krd-mi-om'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
Or.  xpufh  color,  +  fd-rpov,  measure,]  An  ap- 
paratus for  testing  water  by  its  optical  purity, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  glass  tube  filled  with 
water,  through  which  light  is  seen  by  reflection. 

chromiont  (kro'mi-on),  a.   Same  as  cArosifast. 

Obromis  (kro'mis),  n.  [NL..  <  L.  caroMis,  < 
Or.  xp^t"^  a  kind  of  sea-fish.]  A  genus  of 
fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Chromida,  or  re- 
ferred to  the  family  Cichlida.  (0)  originally  Insti- 
tuted by  Cuvier  In  1M?,  for  the  Mediterranean  C.  ewfnncn. 
It  was  thus  Identical  with  the  genus  afterward  called  lit 
liatr;  and  a  representative  of  the  family  /V  wiacvnJnVio\ 
(»)  Subsequently  extended  to  embrace  alao  sundry  African 
and  Smith  American  fresh  water  fishes,  (e)  It  was  later 
restricted  to  certain  African  species,  of  which  the  holt! 
Is  one.  It  has  been  need  In  this  sense  by  most  modern 
khthy.ilogku,  and  taken  as  a  type  of  a  family  CAromM* 
or  cAroiMufc-s ;  but  others  properly  restrict  the  name  to 
the  original  type  and  Its  congeners,  belonging  to  the  family 
/ViMvewrekfiw,  accepting  the  name  Tilapui  for  the  African 
forms,  and  referring  the  latter  genus  to  the  family  Ci'eA/Hfo>. 

chromiam  (kro'mi»m),  a.  [<  Or. xp&fh  color,  + 
-win.  Cf.  cAr/»»m/fir<«.i    Same  as  chromatimt,  "J. 

cbromlte  (kro'mit),  «.  [<  c*ro»(ii,m)  +  -<&•».] 
Native  iron  chromite  (Fet'rjO.),  occurring 
massive  and  in  octahedral  crystals  of  a  black 
color.  This,  the  most  Important  ure  of  chromium,  Is 
chiefly  obtained  from  lite  Shetland  islands,  Norway,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Oral  monntaina.  Also  called  cArpme-icoti. 
cAroNM-irorufon*,  ami  eMromie  icon. 

chromium  (kro'mi-nm),  n.  [NL.  (from  the 
beautiful  colors  of  its  compounds),  <  Or.  i;i£i^n, 
color,  +  -iusi.]  Chemical  symbol,  Cr;  atomic 
weight,  S2.14 ;  specific  gravity.  6.8-7.3.  An  ele- 
ment belonging  to  the  metals,  obtained  in  the 

?ure  state  as  a  light-green  crystalline  powder, 
he  separate  crystals  under  the  mle-nwcope  have  a  tin* 
white  color.  It  I*  leas  fusible  than  plallniun,  and  after 
fusion  Is  harder  than  corundum.  It  oxkllfta  slow  ly  In  the 
air,  but  burns  vividly  In  oxygen.  Hot  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  add  dissolves  it;  nitric  acid  does  not  affect  IL 
Chromluni  doe*  not  occur  native.  It  la  found  In  the  min- 
eral crocolte  or  crocoislte  (lead  chromate!,  and  as  a  sul- 
phld  In  daubreellte;  H  occurs  alao  In  some  meteoric  iron, 
ami  the  fine  green  color  which  makes  the  emerald  valua- 
ble Is  believed  to  he  due  to  chromium ;  but  tike  most  abun- 
dant ore  of  ehmmlura  Is  chromite  or  chrome-ironstone. 
Among  Its  most  Important  compounds  are  the  oxid  or  w*- 
•inloxld  (t-rgtli).  which  occurs  native  In  ehromc-ocher  and 
chromite.  It  Is  a  dull-green  powder  when  made  artifi- 
cially by  reduction  of  the  chromate*.  awl  la  used  exten- 
sively for  Imparting  a  green  color  to  porcelain  and  en- 
amel, and  somewhat  aa  a  pigment,  In  the  form  of  chromic 
oxid,  under  the  name  of  friiiooe/s  rtreen.  I'ottumum  W- 
cAromufe  (K-rCryO?)  la  the  sail  from  which  most  salts  of 
chromium  are  prepared.  It  forms  garnet-red  crystals, 
which  diaaolve  in  water,  making  a  red  solution.  It  la 
largely  nsi-d  In  dyeing  and  calico. printing  and^aa  an  oxl- 
(tiring  agent ;  also  In  the  carbon  or  other  processes  of  pho- 
tj .unijitil.-  j  riming  »t»l  in  n  form  nl  vi  Itaic  cell  i  ailed  the 
bichromate  cell.  See  rWf,  S.  It  Is  an  active  polaon.— 
Transparent  oxid  of  chromium,  a  pigment  used  by 
artists,  composed  of  a  hydrated  oxid  of  chromium.  It 
illlfen  but  little  from  Uuigiiet green. 

chromo  (kro'mo),  n.  An  abbreviation  of  chro- 
molithograph. 

chromo-.   Sen  chromato-. 

chromocrinia  (kro-mo-krin'i-tt),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
rpufia,  oolor,  +  tpivctv,  separate  (secrete).] 
In  pathot.,  the  secretion  "of  colored  matter,  as 
by  the  skin.    See  chromidrott*. 

chromocyclograph  (kro'mo-si'klo^rraf ),  ».  [< 
Or.  xi><->pa,  color,  +  si  s/tor,  a  circle,  evele  (se- 
ries), +  >fw«*iv,  write.]    A  colored"  picture  . 
printed  from  a  series  of  blocks,  each  bearing 
its  separate  color. 

chromogen  (kro'mo-jen),  a.  [<  Gt.  rpupa,  color, 
+  -J"^r.  producing:  see  -gen.]  The  coloring 
matter  of  plants. 

chromogenic  (kro-inft-jen'ik),  a.  [<  cftrowoacit 
+ -tc.]  1.  Pertaining  to  chromogen. —  3.  Pro- 
ducing color,  chromogenic  bacteria,  those  bncte 
ria  which  produce  Mime  color  or  pigment  characteristic  of 
the  species.  Thus,  M icrvcaecu*  prtjttiyuw  npon  starchy 
substances  produces  blood -red  Knots.'  Some  other  fungi 
are  rhromntfcnlc,  as  specie*  of  Cturtnmium  upon  paper. 

chromogenons  (Icro-moj'c-nus),  a.  [<  chromo- 
qcn  +  -ouit.]    Same  as  chromogenic,  2. 

chromograph  (kro'm^-graf),  n.  [<  Or  xptfo, 
color,  +  ypa^etv,  write.]    Same  as  hectograph. 

chromoid  (kro'moid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Chromis  + 
-old.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Chromiil-r. 
U.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Chromida). 
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chromolencite 

chromoleucite  (kro-nio-lu'sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  tpo- 
im,  color,  +  J-nwoc,  white,  +  -*>».]  Same  m 
chrowoplastnl. 

chromolithlc  (kr6-m6-Uth'ik).  a.  [<  cAromo- 
lith(ograph)  +  -ic.  Cf.  cAronio/ifAoffrapAic.]  lie- 
latins  to  a  chromolithograph ;  executed  in  chro- 
molithograph)-. 

I  of  •  drRWing^m  Blueprinted  at  Pari* 

pnc's*.  AmSfrOtUb  I  IS. 

chromolithograph  (kro-ra«}-lith>grif),  n.  [< 
Gr.  xf*>^">f  color,  +  lithograph.]  A  picture  or 
print  obtained  by  the  process  of  chromolithog- 
raphy.    Often  abbreviated  to  chroma. 

chromolithograph  (krd-m^-lith'£-ffraf),r.  <.  [< 
th  romuli  thograph,  n  .  ]  To  produce  by  means  of 
chromolithograph)-. 

chromolithographer  (kro'mo-li-thog'ra-fer),  n. 
One  who  practises  chroinolitnogTaphy. 

chromolitnographic  (kro-mo-lith-o-graf'ik), 
K  chromoliUiography  +  -ic.    Cf.  ehromotithic] 
Pertaining  to  or  executed  in  chromolithograph)-. 

A  very  considerable  degree  uf  fidelity  and  naturalness 
In  the  representation  of  flunn  in  already  secured  by  die 
ehrojno  lithographic  prucm        Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  bWZ. 

chromolithography  (kro'mo-li-thog'ra-fi),  n. 
[<  Or.  XW"-  color,  +  lithography.']  A  method 
of  producing  colored  lithographio  picturea  by 
the  use  of  a  number  of  prepared  lithographic 
stones.  The  general  outline  iukI  tbc  outline  of  neb  of 
the  tint*  In  the  picture  to  he  rr produced  are  first  traced, 
and  then  transferred  to  the  first  stone,  or  key»tone.  tiy  the 
ordinary  method*  of  lithography,  or  the  design  U  drawn 
directly  on  tile  keystone.  For  the  coarser  kinda  of  color- 
printing  Uie  outlines  of  the  design  are  made  upon  sine 
plate*  with  pen  or  brush,  and  thence  transferred  to  tho 
•lone.  From  the  keystone,  which  bear*  tile  skeleton  d*> 
algti,  the  outlines  of  each  tint  are  separately  transferred 
to  as  many  other  sanies  aa  there  are  colors  In  the  jseture. 
sometime*  as  many  as  forty.  The  first  Impression,  taken 
by  the  printer  from  like  keystone,  give*  the  outline*  of 
the  picture,  the  second,  taken  from  another  stone,  all  the 
yellow  tlnla.  the  thlnl  all  the  reds,  and  so  on  until  all  the 
color*  needed  are  given.  Before  each  successive  impres- 
sion the  sheet*  are  adJtlBted  to  a  nicety.  In  order  that  the 
colors  may  not  overlap  une  another.  This  adjustment 
Is  called  Uie  rrrruier.  After  like  printing  |*  completed  the 
sbeeta  are  sometime*  paaaed  through  an  embossing  pn  »s. 
to  aire  tilem  a  can YU»  like  surface. 

chromophan  (kro'tno-fan),  «i.  f<  Gr.  xt*""1* 
color,  +  faivtiv  (■»/  *0<«'),  appear.]  The  color- 
ing matter  of  tho  inner  segments  of  the  cones 
of  the  retina  of  certain  animals.  Three  varie- 
ties have  been  described,  chlorophan,  rhodo- 
phan,  and  xanthnphan. 

chromophilous  (kro-mof 'l-lus),  Or.  XP"- 

fta,  color,  +  cAi/or ,  loving.]  Fond  of  color ;  spe- 
cilical  ly,  in  cmbryol. ,  having  a  special  affinity  for 
coloring  matter,  or  readily  becoming  colored, 
as  that  deeper  portion  of  the  substance  of  an 
which  ig  called  chromatin:  the  opposite 


surround  a  star. 

chromospheric  (ki-c 
sphere,  +  -if.]  Pel 
chromosphere:  as,  I 
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but  It  may  be  Ken  on  any  clear  day  through  the  spectro- 
scope. AVww.su*  ami  lloldrn.  Astronomy,  p.  xrw. 
Bt*llar  chromosphere,  the  gaaeou*  envelop  supp.  ...  i  to 
surround  a  star. 

■o-roA-sfer'ik),  a.    [<  chromo- 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
the  chromotrpheric  spectrum. 
Here  and  there  great  maaae*  of  live  chromvtphtric  mut- 
ter rise  high  aliove  the  general  level  like  cloud*  of  IUiim-s, 
and  are  then  known  a*  prominence*  or  protuberance*. 

C.  A.  Vavng,  The  Sun,  p.  17. 

chromostroboscope  (kr6-m6-Btro'uo-sk6t.),  ». 
[<  Gr.  .tpu.'JO,  color,  +  o-rpafa,  a  twisting,  a 
whirling  (<  orptpiv,  twist,  turn :  see  strophe), 
+  ci\i»Tur,  view.]  A  scientific  toy  illustrating 
the  persistence  of  visual  impressions  by  the 
rapia  rotation  of  variously  colored  design's. 

Chromotrope,  n.    See  chromatropc. 

chromotype,  chromatype  (kro'mo-tip,  -ma- 
tip),  a.  [<  Gr.  ^pejuo,  color,  +  titoc,  type.] 
1.  A  photo-engraving  process  for  producing 
images  adapted  for  hand-coloring.  The  image  is 
jtrinted  from  a  rather  thin  negative  upon  a  gelatin  film 
sensitlxed  with  bichromate  of  potassium.  Tin-  film  after 
development  1*  transferred  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  Tike  pro- 
cea*  1*  employed  chiefly  for  copying  botanical  speciiiken* 
and  engraving*, 

3.  A  picture  produced  by  this  process. —  3.  A 
sheet  of  printed  matter  from  types  or  engravd! 
hlocks  where  a  number  of  fornix  are  used,  each 
one  with  an  ink  of  a  different  color,  tut  in  chro- 
molithograph)- (which  see), 
chromotypic  (Icro-mo-tip'ik),  a.  [<  chromotypy 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  chro- 
motypy. 

Another  point  In  the  [Iwllotype]  process  1*  the  adaptation 
of  It  to  cArfuMyi'^e  printing. 

H'onbrAop  Jttffipt*.  1st  ser.,  p.  272. 

chromotypography(kT6'm6-ti-pog'ra-fi),«.  [< 

Gr,  xptVuo,  color,  +  typography.]  Typography 
in  colors ;  the  art  of  printing  with  type  in  vari- 
ous colors. 

chromotypy,  chromatypy  (kro'mo-u-pi,  -ma- 
ti-pi),  n.  [See  chromotypr.]  In  photog.,  the 
chromotype  process.    See  chromotype.  1 . 

chromotu  (kro'mus),o.  [<  rir<«sj(i*ii»j)  +  -ou*.] 
Pertaining  to,  of  Uie  nature  of,  or  containing 
chromium. 

chromoxylography  (kro'm6-zi-log'ra-fl),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ,r(iu«o,  color,  +  xylography.]  The  art  or 
process  of  printing  wood-engravings  in  various 


chronogram 

observe  the  emotions  kept  awake  In  each  aavage  I 
rhroniealty  hostile  to  neighbouring  tribe*. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethlca,  pi  a& 

chronicity  (krw-iiis'i-ti),  i».  [<  rAronn-  +  -ity; 
=  V.  ckroniciCi  —  ft.  eronicitti.]  The  state  or 
imality  of  being  chronic  or  of  long  continuance ; 
permanence. 

The  diagnosis  |  In  inversion  of  the  utrrn*)  ha*  to  he  ■ 
under  the  two  different  circumstance*  of  recent  oecun 
and  chroMcily  R.  Harne*,  Ikis.  of  Wonipti.  p.  6t* 

chronicle  (kron'i-kl).  it.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cronirle,  <  ME.  croniclc  fwith  meaningless  term. 
-Ic,  as  in  principle,  tryllahle)  for  croniic,  eroniffue, 
a  chronicle:  see  chronic,  n.]  1.  A  historical 
account  of  fa<-ts  or  events  disposed  in  the  order 
of  time;  a  history;  especially,  a  bare  or  simple- 
record  of  occurrences  in  their  order  of  time. 
So  fynden  thel  In  here  Scripture*  aiul  in  here  rron.wefe*. 

MamirrMi,  Travela,  p.  IS. 
Irish  ckrmUUt  which  are  moat  fabulous  ami  forged. 

of  Ireland. 


of  achromophUoHS, 

chromophorous  (kro-mor^rus),  a.  k  ur.  xf*->- 
pa,  color,  +  -»<>;Mf,  (.  Qiptiv  =  E.  OMr*.]  Wear- 
ing or  producing  color. 

Tlie  group*  which  cause  the  colour  of  a  compound  arc 
known  as  eAroMioitAuroN*  or  colour-hearlng  group*. 

/£* ntii'*?,  I'-oal-tar  Colours  (trans.X  p,  28. 

chromophotograph  (kro-mo-fo'to-graf),  n.  [< 
Gr.  rpusro,  color,  +  photograph.]  A  picture 
produced  by  the  process  of  chromophotography. 

w""e™  cSeo^Tlfc  *  '^aStJritttltS 

chromophotography  (kr6'm6-fo-tog'ra-fi),  n. 
[<  Gr.  xi*"l>a-  color,  +  photography.]  Photog- 
raphy in  colors. 

chromoplastld  (kro-m^-plas'tid),  «.  [<  Gr. 
»n*i^«,  color.  +  T?^Krrof,  verbal  adj.  of  -x'tiicmni, 
form  (seo  plastic),  +  -uP.]  In  hot.,  a  granule 
inclosed  in  protoplasm,  resembling  a  chloro- 
phyl  granule,  but  of  some  other  color  than  green. 
The  colors  of  flowers  ami  fruits  arc  largely  due 
to  their  presence.  Also  called  chromolcucitc. 
chromopsla  (kro-mop'«i-|),  n.  [NL.  (>  E.  chro- 
mopsy),  <  Gr.  xt**!"1,  color,  +  6\f'if,  sight.]  Same 
as  chromatopxia. 

(kro'mop-fii),  «.    English  fonn  of 


Chromn-Tuionraphy,  effected  by  a  w-rles  of  hlocks  print- 
ed In  xiccrsiion.  w*»  comparatively  late,  and,  like  the 
alnipler  art,  It  was  derived  from  I  hina. 

V-.. -c  , /   Het.,  CXXYH.  10S. 

chromolet,  chromylet,  ».  [<  Gr.  xf**«,  color, 

+  M*;,  matter:  see  -yt.]  Tne  coloring  matter 
of  plants,  especially  of  petals,  etc. 
chronic  (kron'ik),  a.  and  «.  [I.  a.:  =  F.  cAro- 
mijut!;  cf.  Sp.  crdnico=  Pg.  rAro«ifv)=  It.  cronico 
(=  D.  G.  cAroniwA  =  Dan.  8w.  kronmk\,  <  L. 
chronicut,  <  Gr.  r/w»w«;,  <  r^ximf,  time,  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  II.  «. :  <  ME.  cronike,  cronykc,  ero- 
«k/mc  (=  1).  kronijk  =  OHO.  kronckc,  cronike, 
cronick,  MHO.  G.  chronica,  chronik  =  Dan.  AVu- 
nike  —  Sw.  *V<V»iA-«),  <  OF.  eronigut,  F.  cAro- 
«»V/«c  =  I *r.  cronica  =  Sp.  crdnica  m  Pg.  cAro- 
tiica  =  It.  cronica,  <  L.  cArom'ca,  sing.,  orig. 
pi.,  <  Gr.  'xi"VKa,  annals,  neut.  pi.  of  ,rpo»ss»Tfi 
relating  to  time.  Cf.  chronicle.]  I,  a.  1.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  time;  having  reference 
to  time.  [Rare.]  Specifically — 2.  Continuing 
a  long  time;  inveterate  or  of  long  continuance, 
as  a  disease ;  hence,  mild  aa  to  intensity  and 
slow  as  to  progress :  in  pathol.,  opposed  ta'acute. 

Some  pathologists  have  Invented  n  third  epithet,  viz., 
suh-acute,  Intending  to  designate  thereby  case*  which  hold 
an  euulvoca]  rank,  which  are  neither  decidedly  acute  nor 
plainly  c*ninid.  Watmn,  Lectures,  vllt. 

The  disturbance  which  warfare  works,  though  slight 


chromosphere  (kro'mo-sfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  xi<Z>- 
ua,  color,  +  <r«o/pa,  a  sphere.]  A  rose-colored 
gaseous  envelop  around  the  body  of  the  sun, 
through  which  tho  light  of  the  photosphere 
passes,  and  from  which  the  enormous  red  cloud- 
mosses  of  flames  of  hyilrogon,  called  solar  pro- 
tuberances, are  at  times  thrown  up.  Also  cAro- 
Htatonphire,  color-sphere,  and  sierra. 

iiaphere  Is  c  .vert^l  by  a  layer  of  glowing 
i  of  very  irregular  depth,  .  .  .  This  v*- 
pov.nu  atmoaphere  is  c.inimoiily  eallol  the  rkroouMpn.  tr, 
sometime*  the  sierra.  It  is  entirely  ink  l»lhlc  to  direct  kl- 
alon,  whether  with  the  u-U-sc.pe  or  naki-.l  eye,  eterpt  for 
a  few  second*  about  the  beginnlni 


coriinared  with  the  rAnoiie  misery  which  It  Inflicted  in 
earlier  time*,  la  now  beginning  to  be  regarded  aa  unen- 
durable, J.  fute.  Evolutionist,  p.  So". 

Also,  rarely,  cAmiticaJ. 
Il.t      A  chronicle. 

He  in  a  rAr»m-ru<  aanBy  mlghte  It  write. 

t  Anuerr.  .Nun  s  Prieat  s  Tale,  L  S87. 
The  CronOt  doth  treteth  this  btvfiy,  • 
Mure  fertlier  wold  go  mnter  flisle  might  I. 

flora,  of  I'arUiMw  (K.  K.  T.  H.\  1.  S718. 
Tile  beat  rAre/no/lre  IhMcan  lie  now  compded. 

chronica.  «.    Plural  of  chroniam. 
chronical  (kron'i-kall,  o.    [<  cArosic  +  -at.] 
Same  as  chronic,  [ftare.] 

A  cArtiiiu'iif  distemper  1*  of  length,  a*  dropsies,  &*thnia*. 
an. I  the  like.  .,„,-..■.. 

chronically  (kron'i-kal-i),  nr/r.    In  a  chronic 
manner;  hence,  continually;  perpetually ;  al- 
ngorendof  a  total  ecllpae,    ways:  as,  a  chronically  discontented  man'. 


I  dare  swear  he  never  saw  a  1 
chain  d  In  hi*  Father  *  Hall. 

Mrs.  Crnltirrr.  Stolen  Helream.  11. 

S.  Figuratively,  anything  that  records,  con- 
tains, conveys,  or  suggests  history. 

Europe  waa  rich  In  Uie  accumulated  treasure*  of  age. 
Her  very  ruins  told  the  hl*t'xry  of  time*  gone  by.  and 
every  molderlng  stone  was  a  rAronsWe. 

Irtinr,,  Skrtch  Book,  p.  IS. 

Also  cArorriorm. 
-Byn.  1.  MiVtorv,  CnronieU,  Annalt.  etc.  (see  Aufors); 
n-gfster.  record,  diary,  journal,  narrative,  *tory. 
chronicle  (kron'i-kl),  ft  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chron- 
icled, ppr.  chronicling.  [<  ME.  croBicr'fN,  <  cron- 
iclc: see  chronicle,  n.]  To  record  in  a  chroni- 
cle; narrate;  register  as  history. 

To  suckle  fool*,  and  cAruuic/e  small  beer. 

Shot.,  Othello.  IL  t. 
In  seeking  to  Interpret  the  past  history  of  the  earth  aa 
rAronirfe-f  In  the  rocks,  we  must  use  the  prew  iit  econo- 
my of  nature  a*  our  guide.    Untie,  tleoL  Sketches.  IL  27. 
=  Syn.  Hf-riler,  etc.    See  rrtvnS,  ». 

chronicler  (kron'i-kler),  n.  [<  ME.  croniclcrc, 
<  croniclcn :  see  rAroniWc,  r.]  A  writer  of  a 
chronicle;  a  recorder  of  eveuts  in  the  order  of 
time. 

After  my  death  I  wlsli  no  other  herald.  ,  .  . 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  a*  tirifDth. 

Stat ,  nen.  VIII  ,  Iv.  » 
If  it  were  not  that  both  the  chronicler*  and  the  statute 
book  a**ert  the  novel  character  <if  the  abuse  [cullectHMi  of 
lienevolence*  ],  we  might .  .  .  lie  tempted  to  doubt  w  betber 
the  charge  of  Innovation  brought  against  Kdward  1 V.  were 
true.  .Vru6o*,  t'onst.  Hist.,  f  37.1. 

chroniclist  (kroti'i-kllst).  n.  [<  chronicle  + 
-i*t.]    A  i  hronk-ler.    Shctton.  [Rare.] 

chronicon  (kron'i-kon),  «.;  pL  chronica  (-k»). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  jgmjmmtVf  neut.  aing.  of  ,r>K;«aot :  t<e© 
cAroitic.J    Same  as  chronicle. 

The  present  alitiot  .  .  ,  hat  published  arAromrow  of  the 
abliey.  /Wl.,  IH-acrlpttou  of  the  Kasl,  II.  li.  ML 

chroniquet  (kron'ik).  «.    See  chronic,  ». 

chronispore  (kron'is-por),  H.  A 
form  of  ehronizooHiwre. 

chronizoospore  (kn>n-i-»6'o-«pdr),  «.  [<  Gr. 
vyioMoc,  late  (of  time),  +  i&m,  an  animal,  •+■ 
cTnyui,  scetl.]  A  name  given  to  minute  zoo- 
spores (microzoogonidia)  which  are  produced 
at  times  in  the  cells  of  the  water-net  Hydro- 
dictyon,  a  cell  producing  from  30,000  to  100,000 : 
so  called  because  they  rest  for  several  weeks  or 
months  before  developing. 

chrono-.  [L.,  etc..  cAroiro-,  <  Gr.  ^pftior.  time.) 
An  element  in  Home  words  of  Oreek  origin, 
meaning  'time.' 

chronobarometer  (Itroii'iJ-bii-rom'e-t^r),  a.  [< 
Gr.  jH'T.  time.  +  {xiroisK-fcr"]  A  clock  having 
a  mercurial  barometer  for  its  pendulum,  and 
used  to  show  by  its  gain  or  loos  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer. 

chronogram  (kron'^.gram),  n.  [=  F.  rArwwo- 
yrammc,  <  Gr.  jr/sfoor,  time,  +  ;p»iun,  a  letter 
or  writing,  <  juntVvi',  write.  Cf.  chronograph.] 
An  inscription  in  which  a  certain  date  or  epoch 
is  expressed  by  the  numeral  letters  contained 
in  it,  each  letter  being  counted  according  to  its 
independent  value,  as  in  the  motto  of  a  medal 
struck  bvGustavus  Adolphus  in  1<$3'2:  "Chrls- 
tVs  DVX;  ergo  trIVMphVs  "  (C  +  I  +  V  +  D 
+  V  +  X  +  I  +  V  +  M  +  V— that  is,  100  +  1  + 
5  +  500  +  5+  10  +  1  +  5  +  1000  +  5=  1632). 

There  la  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams  and 
acro*thn.  which  is  commonly  .  ailed  n  rArer«Mjnsm.  Thla 
kind  of  wit  appear*  very  often  on  many  modern  medals, 
eapecially  Itnsse  of  liennany,  when  they  re|m*ent  in  th» 
inscription  the  year  in  which  they  were  coined. 

.t.Wi»>n,  Spectator,  >'o.  no. 

Tliat  {motto  usedl  osi  the  occasion  of  the  splendi t  crea- 
tion uf  fourteen  serkt-ants  in  Itidnwa*  an  ingenloua  eArosio- 
onrm  alluding  to  the  restoration  of  i'liaric*  II.,  "alke** 
t  aroLV.  MagnVa."  .V.  and  ly.,  «Ui  *«r„  £  SO. 
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i-gra-ii 


chronogr&mmatic 

chronogTammatic,  chronogrammatlcal 

ikron-o-gra-mat'ik,  -i-kal),  a.    [<  chronogram, 

alter  grummatic,  e\c.;  =  ?.ckronogrammatique.] 

Belonging  to  a  chronogram;  containing  or  of 

the  nature  of  a  cltronograui :  as, 

matical  verse,"  Uoicctl. 
chronogranunatically  (kron 

kal-i),  nrfr.    In  the  manner  of  a  chronogram, 
chronogrammatist  (kron-<>-grttm'a-tist).  n.  [< 

chronogram,  after  epigrammatist,  etc.]  A  writer 

of  chronograms. 

chronograph  (kron%>-graf),  it.  [<  Or.  .vomo- 
;^a»f,  recording  events  (see  chronography), 
lit.  recording  time,  <  JffHtf,  time,  +  )/>uOrrr, 
write.]  1.  A  chronogram. —  2.  An  instrument 
the  exact  instant  in  which  an 
t  of  this 
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1'6-jlz),  r.  t.;  pret.  and 
,  chronologizing.  [<  cAro- 
Tange  in  historical  order, 


chronologize  (kr<J-nol 
pp.  chronologized,  ppr. 
nology  +  -ice.]   To  arrange 
as  events  with  their  dates. 

The  numerous  snit  contradictory  guesses  (they  deserve 
ito  better  name)  nt  the  (Irccks  themselves  in  the  attempt 
to  csroiK^nw  their  mythical  narratives. 

(Jnt>,  Hist,  fimw,  H.  M. 


The  moat  Important  iusi 
klmt  I*  the  astronomical  chmni*n-aph,  the  part*  of  which 
are:  (a)  a  train  u(  clockwork,  rvajalatcd.  not  by  an  ordinary 
escapement,  but  in  such  a  way  an  to  move  with  a  coutiii- 
•■n»!  and  equable  motion,  ami  carry  forward  a  sheet  i* 
riblwii  ot  |wper;  (A)  a  pen  which  draws  a  continuous  line 
uf.u  the  paper,  and  U  9o  attached  to  the  armature  "f  an 
eh-ctn  magnet  tbal  whenever  the  electric  current  to  broken 
,.ir  nude)  (or  an  instant  a  Jog  b  produced  in  the  line  drawn 
k)  the  pen.  The  electromagnet  b  put  into  one  circuit  with 
a  clock  ur  chronograph  which  breaks  (or  makes)  the  circuit 
tor  *n  instant  at  every  aecoud,  or  other  convenient  biter, 
vsl,  and  *Im,  with  an  ohscrvtng-kry,  which  an  being  press- 
ed  ut  the  moment  the  olMerration  U  taken)  proilurca  the 
ssin>-  effect,  The  result  i»  that  Jiajs  amiear  upon  the  line 
drawn  by  the  pen  at  every  second,  and  alao  every  time  the 
kev  ii  touched ;  and  the  relative  distance*  ot  the**  iisj:*. 
whx-k  can  bo  accurately  measured,  give  the  time  of  the 
iiliMTvallon  coi reet  to  a  fiftieth  ot  a  second.  Tbe  name 
caa^-o-usjA  U  alao  applied  to  various  kind*  of  watches  so 
rwiirlv«il  mat  when  a  button  b  pressed  the  secondhand 
stupi.  or  one  of  two  secoud-hanib  stop*,  or  the  second-hand 
l-a>,'«  a  dot  of  Ink  UpoU  the  dial. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring  •  small  inter- 
val  of  time.  The  simplest  instrument  ot  this  ilcscrip- 
bun  •.iMuista  of  a  tnning-fork  tarrying  at  the  ciwi  of  one 
e<  in  prongs  a  bit  of  iinlll.  which  scratches  a  wavy  line 
npini  a  moving  piece  of  Mackened  paper.  At  the  hegt  li- 
fting and  at  the  end  of  the  Interval  to  be  measured  an  In- 
'turtiiKMpark  is  ina-te  to  pass  through  tbe  paper  close  to 
Us'  marking  point.  Two  Hulv  dots  are  thus  niaite,  and 
tb-  number  of  waves  arid  fractions  ot  a  wave  bet  ween  (hem 


I  In  terms  of  the  |ierlod 
of  nhcatum  of  the  fork  as  a  unit  -  Boulenge*  chrono- 
graph, an  Instrnment  hy  meaiu  of  which  a  small  Interval 
of  uat  u  delermined  by  measurin«  the  space  described 
by  s  falling  rswty  darlmt  Ule  interval.  It  is  the  Instru- 
ct most  used  for  obtaining  InlUal  velocities.  Wash- 
fiirth's  chronograph  Is  also  n«ed  for  this  purpose, 
chronographer  (kro-nog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  ehronog- 
ru/thy  +  -rri.]  One  who  writes  concerning 
time' or  the  events  of  time;  a  chronicler. 

our  monkish  and  succeeding  chrvuMrrnyhtrt. 

Sttden.  On  Drayton  s  folyolblon,  Prvf. 

Even  Westminster  had  Ions:  ago  liad  her  ehronoprophrr, 
and  far  away  in  furthest  Wales.' Geoffrey,  the  Monmouth 
man.  was  nuking  men  open  their  eyes  very  wide  indeed 
Willi  tales.  Quarltriv  Arc.,  Ci.XII.  313. 

chrono- 
the  chrono- 
the 

1 


Cbronographic  I  kron-6-graf'ik),  a.  [<  cAr 
oro,.*  + -ic]  Of  or  pVrtoining  to  the  chn 
gntph.  or  to  its  use  in  noting  time:  as, 
r*ri(n«</r<i;>*i<!  method  of  recording  the  tin 
«f  a  star. 

When  properly  controlled,  this  cl 
the  (hue  us  accurately  aa  any  of  the 


If.iuf,  XI.  m. 

lography  (kro-nog'ra-fl),  «.  [=  F.  ckro- 
*ottrijphi<r  =  S|i.  croHogra  fia  =  Pg.  ehronogrnphia 
=  \l.ironngraJUi,  <Or.  xpow/tx^a,  <Xi«>l'o)Va*or.< 
recording  times  and  e\-enta,  a  chronofrraphcr 
(>  L.  ehro»ographux),  <  jpowc,  time,  +  }/«j^(/v, 
write]  The  description  or  investigation  of 
past  events,  with  reference  to  the  time  of  their 
oceitrn-nce;  chronology.  [Rare.] 
chronologer  (kro-nol'o-jer),  «.  [<  c*roitof«ny 
+  -cri.]  One  versed  in  chronology;  one  who 
investigate*  or  records  the  dates  of  past  events 
and  transactions.    Also  chronologitt. 

IRomel  wns  bcillt  twit  seven  hundred  tittle  three  yearn 
Wore  Christ,  as  .  .  .  most  of  th*  best  CAniWuocrs  doc 
recr«|  Coryo',  frmlltles,  L  HI 

chronologic  (kron-A-loj'ik),  a.  [<  chronology 
+  -ic :  —  F.  chroHologiqm!.]  Same  as  chrono- 
looicnl  [Hare.] 

chronological  I  kron-o-loj'i-kal).  a.  [As  chrono- 
logic +  -«:/.]  Kelating  to  chronology;  contain- 
ing an  account  of  events  in  the  order  of  time ; 
according  to  the  order  of  time :  as,  a  caroito/ov/i- 
ral  table  or  narrative ;  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  works  of  art.  _  chronological  column. 

chronologically  (kron-6-loj'i-kal-i),  nrfr.  In  a 
euronological  manner;  in  a  manner  according 
with  the  order  of  time,  the  series  of  events,  or 
the-  rules  of  chronology;  with  regard  to  the 
true  order  of  events ;  as  regards  chronology. 

(<  chronoloqy 
le  as  chronolo- 

Ir"1. 


vs  ■  ax  ■    \j\        »      1 1 '.  r»  |    no  a  ^- 

chronology  ^kro-nor^-jisO, 


chronology  (krd-nol'6-ji),  n.;  pi.  chronologieg 
(-jiat).  [=  F.  chronologic  =  8p.  cronologia  =  Fg. 
chronologia  —  It.  cronologia,  <  Or.  as  if  "^/>o»vj- 
'/oyia,  (.  tpoi'Of,  time,  +  -Xoyia,  <  /Jynv,  tipcak: 
see  -ofOfT*.]  The  science  of  time.  m>  The  method 
of  measartin,'  or  computing  time  by  regular  divbions  or 
periods,  according  to  the  revolutions  of  the  son  or  moon, 
(b)  A  special  sysb'm  by  which  soch  measurement  is  effected. 
<e  i  The  science  of  ascertaining  tho  true  historical  order  of 
past  events  and  their  exact  dates,  (if)  A  psrtlnilar  state- 
ment of  the  supposed  iwoper  order  of  certain  pastrvrnta: 
as.  tbe  raroMuoejiv  of  the  Greeks.  —  AJtronomlcal  nr 
matliemaUcal  chronology,  tbe  astronomical  part  of 
chronology. 

chronometer  (kro-nom'e-ter),  s.  f=  F.  cAro- 
nomitrc  =  Sp.  crontimctro  —  Pg.  fArosonicfTO  = 
It.  cronomctro,  <  Gr.  xp>>- 
vor,  time,  +  fitTpov,  mea- 
sure.] 1.  Any  instrument 
that  measures  time,  or 
divides  time  into  equal 
portion".-,  or  is  used  for 
that  purpose,  as  a  clock, 
watch,  or  dial.— 2.  Spe- 
cifically, a  time-keeper 
of  great  accuracy  de- 
signed  to  he  used  for  de- 
termining the  longitude 
at  sea,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  where  a  very 
exact  measurement  of 
time  is  required.  The 
marine  chronometer  differs 
m  a  ,  on«  »t«l  int ;  *.  chm-  from  the  ordinary  watch  In 
auiUt«usi*iiiieduigtnib,,it;  the  principle  of  Its  escupe- 
i,  thrmxsster-tuliuuc-  nicnt.  which  It  so  constructed 

that  the  balance  b  frve  from 
tbe  wheels  during  the  greater  part  of  Its  vibration,  ami 
also  In  being  fitted  with  a  compensation  adjustment,  cal- 
culated b>  prevent  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
metal  by  the  action  of  Ileal  ami  cold  from  affecting  its 
movement*.  The  lialance-spring  of  the  chronometer  is 
bellcoldal.  tbot  of  (lie  watch  spiral, 
noineter  does  not  differ  in  appearance 
cepl  that  It  b  somewhat  larger. 
3.  An  inatrtiment  intended  to  set  the  pace  and 
rhythm  for  a  piece  of  music ;  a  metronome. 
-Solar  chronometer,  a  sun-dial  adapted  to  show  solar 

T 1 1  ii. 

chronometric,  chronometrical  (kron-o-met'- 
rik.  -ri-kal),  a.  [<  rAronomc/er  +  .ic,  -ical.  Cf. 
F.  chronomctrique,  etc.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of 
tho  nature  of  ehronometry. —  2.  Pertaining  to 
the  chronometer ;  measured  by  a  chronometer. 

The  discovery  of  the  different  expansibilities  of  metals 
by  heat  gave  ns  the  means  of  correcting  onr  eAronomrtri- 
cut  measurements  of  astronomical  periods. 

//.  .S/jeiwer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  Hi 

Chronometric  governor,  a  device  to  render  the  mean 
velocity  of  an  engine  uniform,  by  means  of  some  kind  of 
time-measurer  set  to  work  at  a  prescribed  and  eiiiisblc 

rate, 

ehronometry  (kro-nom'e-tri).  ».  K  chronom- 
eter +  -y3;  =  F.'  chronomCtrir.  etc.]  The  art 
or  process  of  measuring  time;  the  measuring  of 
time  by  periods  or  division*. 

In  this  recognition  of  the  rAronome/ry  of  organic  pro- 
cess, there  b  uuuuestioualily  great  promise  for  the'  future. 

E.  It.  Clarkr,  Sex  in  Education,  p.  13>. 

chronopher  (kron'9-fer),  n.  [<  Or.  jr/jmvjc,  time, 
+  yy'/K-d'  =  E.  fcrvirl.  Gr.  analogies  would  re- 
quire *cArr>ffo;»W.]  An  instrument  for  trans- 
mitting records  of  time  (as  by  a  standard  clock), 
by  means  of  electricitv,  to  distant  points. 

chronoscope  (krou'0-i<k6p),  n,  [=  F.  rArono- 
»cope  —  It.  crontaciipo,  <  Gr.  ^prfiDf,  time,  + 
<r*oTri"v,  observe.]  1.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring extremely  short  intervals  of  time.  Spe- 
cifically —  2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  projectiles.  The  must  general  arrange, 
mcnt  iiMislsU  of  n  series  of  screen*  through  which  a  ball 
Is  matte  to  pass,  the  rupture  of  each  screen  breaking  for  a 
moment  the  continuity  of  uu  electric  current,  setting  in 
action  an  electromagnetic  machine,  and  making  a  lw-r- 
manenl  mark  or  record.  -  Hipp's  chronoacope.  a  time- 
measuring  instrument  consisting  of  a  train  of  wlieels, 
moved  by  a  weight,  with  two  dials  having  hands  the 
whcelwork  moving  which  Is  thrown  lu  and  out  of  gear 

.with  (he  main  (rain  by  the  action  of  a  clutch  worked  by 
nil  electromagnet.  The  himds.  ut  first  stationary,  are 
tlimwii  into  gear  by  tbe  Initial  event  of  the  perbsi  to  l»- 
measured,  and  move  until,  at  Um?  final  event,  they  an* 
(liniwn  out  of  gear  and  arrested  hy  the  clutch.  The  dis- 
tance which  they  have  traveled  over  the  dials  measures 
the  interval  between  the  two  events. 

Chronoscopy  (kro-nos'ko-pi),  n.  [<  chronoacope 
+-y3;  aa  F.  chronofcopic.]  The  art  or  process 
of  measuring  the  duration  of  short-lived  phe- 
nomena ;  the  use  of  a  chrouoscope. 


chrysalis 

The  later  eAronoseooy  has  warranted  the  possibility  of 
determining  the  edocablllty  of  the  nervous  system  to  a 
punctual  obedience.  Pop-       *«-,  XXI.  MS. 

chronostea,  «.   Plural  of  chronmteon. 
chronOBte&l  (kro-noa'to-al),  a.     [<  chronostton 

+  -at.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chronosteon : 

as,  chronostea!  elements. 

The  human  chrr»in*<ral  Imncs,  though  completely  fused 
In  adult  life,  differ  among  themselves  in  origin,  develop- 
ment, structure,  position,  relation,  and  function. 

Cusiss.  Ainer.  Jour.  Otology,  IV.  10. 

chronosteon  (kro-nos'te-on),  n. ;  pi.  chronottta 
(-a).  [NL.  (Coties,  1882),  <  Gr.  jpoiwe,  time  (in 
allusion  to  L.  tempux,  time,  also  temple  of  the 
head:  see  trmplc'i,  temporal'1),  +  «rr»o»',  bone.] 
Tho  temporal  bono,  or  os  temporis,  of  human 


d  of  a  number  of 


pons, 
•onsidered  to  be 
parate  and  differ- 


ent 


uporal  l« 


i*bvlously 
died  U-m- 


To  begin  with,  the  tern 
objectionable,  osapplhil  to  that? 
porn).  We  will  substitute  the  single  word  rAmnatfeoti,  .  .  . 
The  cAeonnrfeiin  Is  s,^in  to  unite  the  two  great  offices  of 
auditory  sense  organ  and  siwpensorlum  of  the  facial  seg- 
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mints.  CtiNer,  Amer.  Jour,  dtolog),  IV.  lg, 

chronothermometer  (kron'o-th*r-mom'  c-t*r), 
n.  [<  (tr.  xi,"mr'  time,  +  fAcnnomrfcr.]  A  chro- 
nometer with  an  uncompensated  or  anti-com- 
jiensated  balance- wheel,  used  to  show  the  mean 
temperature. 

Chrodcephalus,  ".    Same  as  Vhroicocephalut. 

Chrodcoccaceae  (kr6'6-ko-ka'Be-6),  n.  i»7.  [NL., 
<  Chroococcu*  +  -flcwr.]  A  family  of  blue-green 
algre,  belonging  to  the  order  Cryptophycea: 
They  are  microscopic  unicellular  plants,  spherical  to  cy- 
lindrical In  shape,  und  solitary  or  united  in  families,  often 
by  means  of  an  enveloping  Jelly.  Tbey  occur  In  both  fresh 
and  salt  water. 

Chrodcoccus  '  !.i  -  ■  k  ii* ',  ;i.  [NL., <  Gr. xp6", 
,»poi<i,  color,  +  siks'i^,  berry.]  A  genus  of  algie, 
typical  of  the  ChroticocAncctr,  characterized  by 
gloliose,  oval,  or  (from  pressure)  angular  cells, 
without  a  gelatinous  envelop,  and  existing  sin- 
gly or  in  free  families.  They  grow  in  moist 
places. 

&), a.  [<Gr. gSja,xno-A, 


TKore.] 
fNL.,  <  Gr.  xpi", 


color,  -f  ?Yirif,  scale,  +  rMof,  form.] 
consisting  of  minute  yellow  scales, 
chroflpaia  fkro-op' si-it),  «.  fNL., 
^jo<rj,  color,  4-  oync,  view.]    Same  as  chroma- 
topgia. 

chrotlc  (kro'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xp^c  (XP>*-),  the 
skin.  +  -ic]    Pertaining  to  the  skin. 

chrottat  {krot'li),  s.;  pi.  cArofte  (-e).  [ML.] 
An  ancient  musical  instrument.  See  crotcd* 
mid  crtrfA. 

Ohrozophora  (kro-rof'^-ra),  n,  [NL.,  prop. 
m('hrotH>phora,i  xi*>(t  color,  the  color  of  the  skin, 
orig.  akin  (cf.  Jpw'i',  tinge),  +  -Oopoc,  <  pipo, 
—  K.  6f<trl.]  A  small  genus  of  low-growing 
annual  or  perennial  plants,  natural  order  Eu- 

phorbiacew.  The  liest-knowu  specie*  I*  C.  tincloria,  » 
small,  prostrate,  biuiry  annual,  with  slender  cylindrical 
stents  and  drooping  fruit,  composed  of  three  blackish  rough 
cells.  It  Is  a  native  of  warm  places  In  Die  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  |>roduces  a  deep-purple  dye  cat 
chrys-._  See  chryno-. 


chrysal,  crysal,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  arcA- 
rry,  a  kind  of  pin 
licit.,  II.  378. 


'  pinch  or  crack  in  a  bow.  Encyc. 


chrysalid  (kris'a-lid),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  chryjialUle 
=  St>.  cruKilida  =  Pg.  chryiuilicUt  =  It.  crinaliHe, 
<  NL.  chrysalix,  q.  v.]   I,  n.  Same  ns  rAr^ 
IX  a.  lielatiiig  to  a  chrvsalis.  Harri*. 

chrysalidan(kri-sal'i-iia.i),  «. 
alia. 

chrysalis  (kris'a-liB),  n. ;  pi.  chrysalideit  (kri- 
sal'i-dez).  [NL.,  <  L.  chryiuillin,  <  dr.  xpooottic 
(-/it-),  the  gold-co]ore<l  sheath  of  butterflies, 

etc.,    <  r/uvynr, 

3 


gold. 


Ij. 


<r 

eh 

lis,  < 

gold.]  A  form 
which  bntter- 
fiies,  moths,  and 
most  other  in- 
sects assume 
when  they  aban- 
don the  larval  or 
caterpillar  state 
and  before  (hey 
arrive  at  their 
winged  or  per- 
fect state;  specifically,  the  pupa  of  a  butter- 
fly. In  (he  chrysalis  form  tbe  animal  Is  In  a  state  ut 
rest  or  Insensibility,  and  exist*  without  natriment  for  a 
length  of  lime  varying  with  the  species  and  season.  Dur- 
ing this  period  an  elaboration  is  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
Uie  chrysalis,  giving  to  the  organs  ol  the  future  animal 
Uwlr  proper  development  before  it  break*  its  envelop. 


l.  Chryulls  of  the  White  butrentv  Mom  i 
e,  ^-il|H  or  tccleni  M,  »in^-  uNr  lutk- 
et :  <v.  eye* ;  o,  .mtennir.  »  !si">e.  ksS, 
fnit  m«.    v  LhfTfc-ibh  of  lb*  uHk  Hyger- 
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The  torn  at  the  cue  of  the  chrysalis vsrte*  with  different 
families  sod  order*.  Thou  of  mo«t  Inpldnpteron*  Inarct* 
are  lacloaod  tn  ft  *om*what  horny  membranous  case,  mi  l 
generally  of  a  more  or  leu  angular  form,  pointed  at  Uie 
Abdominal  end  and  eomcUme*  at  both  end*.  Before  tile 
caterpillar  undergoes  It*  transformation  Into  this  state  it 
often  spina  for  Itself  a  silken  cocoon,  wltliln  which  Hie 
chrysalis  is  concealed.  In  most  of  the  CoUtrptrra  the  leys 
of  the  chrysalis  are  in  distinct  sheaths ;  in  the  Lepidtrp- 
ten  they  are  not  distinct ;  hi  the  locust  tribe,  and  many 
other  Insects,  the  chrysalis  resembles  the  perfect  Insect, 
and  differs  from  Hie  latter  principally  In  not  hallux 
the  wings  complete.  Also  ceiled  rJlrysaftlf,  chrytalulan, 
pjympA,  pupa,  and  formerly  aurefsa. 

This  dull  thryAalU 
Cracks  into  shining  wings. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Slylttca. 

chrysalis-obeli  (kris'a-lia-ahel),  it.  The  shell 
of  a  gastropod  of  the  genua  I'uy,n  or  family  I'u- 
uidtt. 

chjysamine  (kria'a-min),  «.  [<  Gr.  xpvtie, 
P'M.  +  amine.  I  A  coal-tar  color  of  the  oxy- 
azo  group,  used  in  dyeing,  it  dyes  on  cotton 
a  sulphur-yellow,  remarkably  fast  to  light. 

chrysaniliiie  (kri-san'i-lin),  s.  [<  Gr.  ^/nwof, 
gold,  +  aniline.]  A  very  beautiful  yellow  dve, 
obtained  by  submitting  the  residue  from  which 
rosaniline  has  been  extracted  to  a  current  of 
steani.  A  quantity  uf  the  bate  SsSSM  into  solution,  and 
If  nitric  acid  It  added  to  It  chrytanlllno  I*  precipitated 
In  the  form  of  a  nitrate,  not  cully  soluble. 

chrysanislc  (kris-a-nia'ik),  a.  [<  Qr.  rptwof, 
gold,  +  mow.  J    I'sed  only  in  the  following 

Bhrane.  -  Chryaaniale  add.c7HiNi<i«.  an  avid  form, 
st  golden-yellow  crystal*,  used  in  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain aniline  dye*, 
chrysanthemum  (kri-san'the-mum),  n.  [=  F. 
chryMantheme  =  8p.  It.  criMnttmo  =  Pg.  ehry- 
santemo,  <  L.  chrysanthemum,  <  Gr.  xp'<~'"*'' !"'v, 
lit.  '  golden  flower,'  <  ^ptvor,  gold,  +  bvtiram, 
flower.]  1.  A  plant  of  the  genua  Chrysanthe- 
mum.— 2.  [cap.]  [NL.J  A  large  genus  of  com- 
posite plants,  enieHy^natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  northern  Africa.  The  generic  name  It  now  rarely 
appropriate,  u  only  a  small  i<umi»  r  have  yrllow  flower*. 
The  perennial  chrysanthemum  of  the  gardens,  C.  .Si'ntnar 
or  /niisVwm,  a  native  of  China  and  Jejian,  hu  developed 
under  cultivation  a  great  diversity  of  handsome  and  re- 
markable varieties.     It  ranks  u  the  national  flower  of 
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Horn  were  sometimes  made  removable,  at  In  the  great 
ttaiist  of  Athena  by  Phldlu  In  the  l*arthennn  at  Athena  ; 
In  that  cue  they  were  regarded  u  a  reserve  fnnd  available 
to  the  state  in  time  of  need. 

The  proportions  of  the  whole  building  [the  I*arthcnon| 
Itself  were  again  adjusted  to  the  scale  of  the  cAnisefe- 
phantim  statue  of  l*allu  Athene  which  It  contained 

C.  T.  .Veirfon,  Art  and  Arcba-ol.,  p.  33. 

Ghrysemys  (kris'c-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  jpecrof, 
gold,  +  ifti*  or  iuie  (iftvA-),  the  fresh-water  tor- 
toise.] A  genua  of  fresh-water  turtles  or  terra- 
pina,  of  the  family  Emydida.  The  painted  turtle. 
Chntte my*  picta,  It  one  uf  the  best-known  cbt-duolans  of 
Uie  United  sutea  abounding  In  ponds  and  slow  streams 
from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

chrysene  (kria'en),  n.  [<  Gr.  ar/noof,  gold,  + 
•ene.]  A  hydrocarbon  (CibHu)  found  in  coal- 
tar.  It  melt's  at  ttUT  t..  ami  b  onlv  .lightly  aoluUe  In 
alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  dlanlphld.  It  crystallites  hi 
leaflets  which  hate  a  Violet  fluorescence. 

chrysid  (kris'id),  a.   One  o(  the  ChryiritikUr. 
OhxygididsS  (kri-«id'i-de),  h.  pi.    [NL,  <  Chry- 
«*  +  .i«Vr.]    A  family  of  tubuliferous  hymc- 


CX*yl**t**mMm  /rutnrnti. 

Japan,  where  special  attention  la  paid  to  Its  cultivation 
and  variation,  and  where  an  open  Itt-pelaled  chrysanthe- 
mum Is  the  Imperial  emblem.  Several  other  species  are 
frequently  cultivated  for  ornament,  as  C.  /no ascent,  C. 
roseuM,  etc  The  genua  Inclitdea  Use  coiumon  feverfew  (C. 
/'arfAenVnml,  the  corn  marigold  of  Europe  (C.  *»««f«iuiX 
and  Uie  wliiteweed  or  oxeyc  daisy  (0.  AeneantAeiniiiw). 

chrysarobln  (kri-sar'o-bin),  «.  [<  NL.  ehrysa- 
raSinnm,  <  Or.  «Mw0f.  gold,  +  ar\ar)oba,  orig. 
s  native  (E.  Ind.)  name  for  the  bark  of  a  le- 
guminous tree.]  1 .  Sunt:  as  (loa  potctler  (which 
see,  under  ptntdcr). — 2.  A  supposed  cbcmieul 
principle,  the  chief  constituent  and  active  me- 
dicinal principle  of  Uoa  powder. 

chxygaroblnum  (luris*ar-$-brnutn),  n.  [XI.. : 
aee  ekrytariftHn,]  A  mixture  of  proximate  prin- 
ciples extnu.-tfil  from  Ooa  powder,  formerly 
mifitaketi  for  chrysophauic  acid.  It  is  used  in 
certain  skin-<li«em«i  s. 

chryselephantine  ( kris'el-e-fan'tin),  «.  [=  F. 

ehvijst  u  j  iiantiHt ,  <  Or.  TfKVTi  fjQavri vor,  of  gold 
and  ivory,  <  vfitnc^,  gold,  +  ttiQae,  ivory,  ele- 
phant. >  i/jrduerivnc,  of  ivory :  see  elephant,] 
Composed  of  gold  and  jvory:  specifically,  in 
anetent  art,  applied  to  statues  overlaid  with 
plates  of  gold  and  ivory,  su,  h  » ttatuc  wu  built  up 
upon  a  wuoden  core  or  frame,  braced  and  suHalin  d  by 
rods  of  metaL  X\*1ien  the  triiljrtor  hail  complcteil  Ins 
toodrl,  the  flesh-surface  of  a  cut  tuk»-n  from  It  wu  marked 
off  into  sections.  Tltese  were  scparatci]  from  one  another, 
and  reproduced  in  ivory  plates,  which  were  eventually  fas- 
tened on  or  lilted  lob  I  the  surfai'r  of  the  wooden  core.  Tile 
draperies  alto  Were  divided  Into  BSTtiowS  and  n  |-r>  -  In-  t-l 
In  gidd,  golil  of  ,111b  lit  tints  often  being  liitn-l n-  •  <l  and 
were  ntted  upon  the  tlatue  like  a  garment.  The  gold  p«r- 


KuLt-uiIkI  Hj  r*rwi«iiiJ».'i      Cmsi  shows  wstatal  >Us. I 

nopterous  insects,  having  the  posterior  abdomi- 
nal segments  retractile  and  the  under  aide  of  the 
abdomen  concave,  and  provided  with  a  tubular 
membranous  ovipositor  of  a  single  piece.  They 
art)  richly  colored  Insect*,  very  active  In  Uie  hottest  sun- 
shine, and  caji«l>le  of  rolling  themselves  up  Into  a  hall. 
They  are  solitary  and  paruitlc,  depositing  their  egg*  In 
the  nests  of  other  llymennptent,  especially  of  the  fossorlsj 
wups.  There  are  several  genera  and  many  specie*. 
Chrysis(kri'ais),s).  [NL. (Linnaeus, li6<J), <Gr. 
v/iiwir,  a  vessel  of  gold,  a  gold-broidered  dresa, 
<  j'ptsyor,  gold.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Chrysiditla;  containing  the  gold-wasps  or 
ruby-tailed  flies,  handsomely  oolored  with  me- 
tallic hues.  C.  uw'ta  U  the  hut-known  species ;  It  hu 
the  bind  thorax  and  leg*  rich  blot  or  green,  and  tbe  abdo- 
men coppery  red.    Also  spelled,  improperly,  Csrvsis. 

chryso-.  [NL.  (before  a  vowel,  ehry*-),  <  Gr. 
ypnwof,  gold,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  aud  re- 
lations.] An  element  in  many  compound  words 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  'cold.' 

Chrysobalanus  (kris-o-bal  u-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  jpeo-of,  gold,  +  /iriyUuwr,  an  acorn.]  A  genus 
of  rosaceous  trees  and  ahrnbe,  with  simple  en- 
tire coriaceous  leaves,  small  white  flowers,  a 
basal  style1,  and  a  fleshy  one-seeded  fruit.  There 
are  probably  only  two  specie*,  of  Africa  and  America  re- 
spectively. Til*  ciMVM-nium,  ('.  /coco,  Is  found  through 
mit  tropics!  America  and  In  aoothern  Florid*.  It*  fruit 
I*  edlhic,  reumbllng  a  plum,  ami  i*  use<l  ns  a  preserve. 
The  wood  la  heavy,  hard,  and  strong. 

chrysoberyl  (kris'9-ber-il),  s.  [<  L.  fArysoir- 
ryllul,  <  Gr.  v-ptvm.l^peW/if,  beryl  with  a  tinge  of 
gold  color,  <  tf'vof,  gold,  +  ,ifijpi'/-Aor,  beryl.] 
Amincralof  a  yellowish-green  to  emt-raid-grtH-ii 
color,  aometimcs  red  by  transmitteil  light,  an 
aluminate  of  glucinium.  It  Is  found  In  rolled  p  i- 
hlu  In  llnuil  and  t'eylon  ;  In  fine  crystal*  (variety  alex- 
andrite) in  the  t'ral ;  and  In  granite  *t  lladdam,  Connec- 
ticut,  and  eUewhcre  in  the  t  nlted  Stale*.  It  1*  next  to 
the  uppblre  in  hardnew*.  and  aunie  vark-tio*  are  employed 
hi  jewelry,  Uie  khHl  call- 
ed cafe-rye,  which  pre- 
sent* an  opalescent  play 
of  light,  being  especially 
admired.  The  variety 
alexandrite,  having  an 
emerald-green  color  by 
reflected  and  a  coliim- 
htne-red  by  transmitted 
light,  is  also  petted  u  a 
gem  Also  called  cynta- 
B**gSsf, 

Chrysobothrls 

(kns-o-l>i>lh'risl,  n. 
[NL..  <  Gr.  xyntnir, 
gold,  +  .'MoVxir-a  pit, 
troughi]  A  genus  of 
bupresttd  beetles, 
containing  numer- 
ous species,  of  oh-  Fla,.,,t.  IH  AM^„« 
long  depressed  form        1 1 Arjj.^Mr,^  s*wtt**asf. 

ami    on    the    Upper      *V  lsrva.«w»»4l  new:  »,  pons. 
.  ,  it     \  »«^llen  ib&r.i.  k  riot.  I  urv4,  fmoi 

side  usually  browu-  bencm.  j.  teeifc.    ssmrsi  um 


cirysography 

ish -green,  roughened  by  shallow  pitsof  brighter 
metallic  eolor.  ID*  lam*  are  elongate,  cylindrical, 
legless  grub*  of  a  wldtish  color,  which  tunnel  under  the 
I  ark  of  tree*,  and  are  easily  iWcarniaed  by  tbe  enormous 
size  of  the  firs  I  thoracic  joint,  which  is  rounded,  at  the  side* 
and  flattened  atiove  and  bcnraUu  Two  very  abundant 
North  American  specie*  are  C.  dtmttpa,  which  Infests  pine- 
treca,  and  C.  /emorata,  which  affect*  various  ilcdduims 
tree*,  and  by  preference  orchard-treea.  Its  larva  la  the 
well-uiowii  flat-headed  apple-tree  Imrcr  of  oevhardiata. 

Ohrysochlora  (kris-9-klo'ra),  ».  (NL.  (Ijt- 
treule,  1H1S5),  <  Gr.  ^pwor,  gold,  +  j?iiyjo>,  green- 
ish-yellow.] A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  a 
goliteu-green  color,  whose  larvm  live  in  cows' 
dung. 

chrysochlore1  (kris'o-klor),  a.  [<  Chrytttchlo- 
rit,  q.  v.]  An  animal  of  the  family  Chrftn- 
ehlorUluia' ;  a  Cape  mole. 

dirysochlore5  (aTia'9-kl6r),  n.  [<  Chryto- 
ehtora,  a.  v.]  A  dipterous  insect  of  the  genus 
Chrywoeklora. 

chrysochlorldid  (kris-o-klo'ri-did),  n.  An  in- 
sectivorous mammal  of  the  family  Chryaoehlth- 
ridida. 

Chrysochloridid»  (lcria'o-klo-rid'i-de),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Ckrysoehlorui  (-rid-)  +  -idor.]  A  family 
of  mole-like  foasorial  mammals,  of  the  order 
Intteeticora ;  the  gold-moles  or  Cape  moles  of 
South  Africa.  They  are  related  to  the  Madaguran 
eenteUdt,  but  not  specially  to  the  true  roijwVO.  They 
have  a  dense,  toft,  lustrous  pelage ;  a  cuneiform  skull. w  ith 
no  Intemrbltal  constriction  or  ixwiorldtal  preiceaae* ;  tygo- 
msta  otimpletml  and  tympanic*  Imllate ;  no  pubic  sym- 
physis; the  tibia  and  fibula  aukyloaed :  the  limb*  very 
short ;  the  fore  feet  with  large  atrong  claw*  for  digging ; 
the  cars  small  and  conccajecf;  no  tall  visible  externally ; 
and  the  eye*  rudimentary  and  covered  with  akin.  Thrra 
are  two  genera.  CA  ryjocjlforu  and  ftafeoraioni  (or  .4  nt- 
hfyfoMi't),  dkstlngulsned  by  their  dentition. 

(TlorysochloilB  (kTis-f}-klO'ris),  a.  pfh.  (Lac6- 
r>eae,  1788),  <  Or.  xi,vofc,  gold,  +  x^-uPAc>  green- 
ish-yellow.] The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
ChrfKOe&toritlidtr,  having  3  incisors,  1  canine, 
3  premolars,  and  3  molars  in  each  side  of  each 
jaw :  so  called  from  the  brilliant  metallic  luster 
of  the  fur,  which  glances  from  gold  to  green  and 


violet.  C.  aurcHu  is  the  Cape  chrysochlore  or 
gold-mole.  Also  spelled,  improperly,  Chrito- 
chtorit. 

chrysochrous  (krls'6-krus),  a.    [<  Gr.  jptwi- 
/t7T»  gold-colored,  i  ^pinrdf ,  gold,  +  join,  col- 
or.]   Of  a  golden-yellow  color, 
chry.tocolla  <,  .-.ns-u-knl  a  i,  a.  [NL.  (>  F.  ckryno- 
colic  —  Hp,  crimcala  as  It.  cruoeolla),  <  Ur.  xpt*~ 
-■>■.■ gold-solder,  <  t/jtvor,  gold,  +  nvo, 
glue.]    1.  A  silicate  of  the  protoxid  of  copper, 
of  a  blnish-green  to  sky-blue  eolor,  apparently 
produced  from  the  decomposition  of  copper 
ores,  which  it  usually  accompanies. — S.  Borax: 
so  called  in  the  sixteenth  century  because  it 
was  used  in  soldering  gold, 
chryaocollet,  «.    Some  as  ehrysorolla,  1. 
Now.  u  with  Hold  grown  In  the  arlf-eam*  Mine 
Much  CAeyisnco/fe,  and  aim,  Silver  fine: 
So  supream  Honor,  and  Wealth  ■  n  at.  lit  hy  mnw) 
Second  the  Wisdom  of  great  Salomon. 
\:vfiv»vr,  tr.  of  Lta  llartu'fl  Week*,  II..  The  Magnificence. 

chrysocracy  (kri-aok'rs-si),  [<  Or.  t/'fof. 
gold,  +  -iflaria,  rule,  <  aywrfir,  rule.]  The 
power  or  rule  of  gold  or  wealth.  [Hare.] 

Thai  extraordinary  hybrid  or  mule  between  democracy 
and  cftroMieroet*,  a  ltatlvc-ls.nl  New  Kngiand  serving  hian. 

0.  R*.  II   Elite  Venner  It. 

chrywgonldiuni  (kris'o-gi>-nid'l-nm),  a.;  pi. 
chrynagonidM  (-jl).  [XL,  <  Gr.  j-/ne>i5c,  gold, 
+  JoWf,  seed,  +  dim.  -id<oi'.]  Ill  Ueh>  noloay,  a> 
gnnidium  which  contains  orange-oolorvsl  gran- 
ules. 

chrysocraph  (kris'iVgraf),  n.  [<  Gr.  *»«■<*;. 
gold,  +  }pa0*},  a  writing,  <  ip6+"v,  write.']  A 
inuniiKcript  the  letters  of  which  are  executed 
in  L-old,  or  in  gold  nuil  hilver. 

chrysography  I  lu  i-ing'nt-fi),  «.  [=  F.  rArifso- 
firaphir  —  S[i.  criniHirafta,  <  ML,  chry**Mjraphia, 
<  Gr.  ypmoypno.n.  <  j^ivro^idoor,  one  Who  Writes 
ill  letters  of  gold,  <  xpvcie,  gold,  +  }(K*f*rii>, 
write.]  1.  The  art  of  writing  in  letters  of 
gold,  practised  by  the  writers  of  manuscriptA 
in  the  early  middle  ages. —  2.  The  writing  itself 
thus  executed.— 3,  In  Or.  antiq.,  the  art  of 
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embroidering  in  gold,  of  inlaying  other  metals  see),  detached  from  thepolyp-atock,  and  in  this 
with  gold,  and  the  like.  mate  mistaken  for  a  different  genua, 

chrysold  (kria'oid),  n.  [<  Or.  nwrau^,  like  Ohxysomitria  (kris-6-mit'ris).  n.  [NL,  <  Or. 
gold,  <  jwwror,  gold,  +  tUot ,  form.  ]  A  name  for  ximo?WTP'i  (in  Aristotle),  a  kind  of  bird,  ae 
Farmers  alloys,  which  resemble  gold.  They 


are  composed  of  copper,  aluminium,  and  silver. 
chxyBoidine  (kri-aoi'din),  n.  [As  rkrysoid  + 
-»n«a.J  A  coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  the 
hydrochlorid  of  diamidoaxobenxene.  n  cwhu 
of  dark  violet  cryatals  soluble  Id  water.  It  dyes  bright 
yellow  on  lilk  and  cotton. 

chrysoin  (kris'oin), n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  xpwtCt 
4-  -in*.  J    Same  as  remrcinai  yellow  (which  see, 
under  yellow). 

chrysolepic  (kris-6-lep'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xpeo-or, 
gold,  +  Cric,  scale,  +  Resembling  gold- 

eij  SLales—Cnryjolanic  add,  ai»other  name  for  jrferte 

chrysolin  <kria>nn),  n.  [<  Gr.  xp™*,  gold,  fusorians, 
4-  L.  oleum,  oil,  +  -in9.]    A  coal-tar  color  of   T»ic  endopti 


the  phthalein  group,  used  in  dyeing,  it  l*  ih< 
aodlnm  salt  of  bruzyl-lliioreacetn.   It  produces  ft  yeHnw 
ir .  alrallar  to  that  of  turmeric,  ait  slut,  cotton,  and  wool. 


chj-ysolito  (kris'0-llt), 
ckritvlite,  rruolile,  < 

htujt)  m  Dan.  hyaolit,  \  ut .  crutoute,  r .  enry 
totitiui  =  Pr.  eruiolit  =  Bp.  critoiito  -  Pg.  ekry 
tolilko  —  It,  critolilo  =  G.  chrytolith,  <  L.  chrytv- 
,  <  Gr.  rp««id?jft)c,  a  bright-yellow  stone, 


coniing  to  Sundevall  the  goldfinch,  <  rpwror, 
gold,  -r  -/iippif,  of  uncertain  meaning/)  An 
Aristotelian  name  of  some  small  yellowish  bird 
that  feeds  upon  thistles,  perhaps  the  goldfinch, 
taken  by  Boie  in  1828  as  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  frlngilline  birds,  including  the  linnet  or  sis- 
kin ( OL  tpinus),  and  later  extended  to  a  number 
of  American  linnets,  as  the  pine-finch  ( t.  '.vinu.i  \ 
tho  American  goldfinch  ((.'.  trutu),  etc.,  having 
conic  oiii,  pointed  wingK,  auo.  snuri 
Bee  cut  under  goldfinch. 
Chrysomoaadlda  (kris'o-mo-nad'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Chrysomonas  (-nod-)  +  -„<,<■  J    A  large 
family  of  dimastigate  eustomatous  flagellate  in 
lans,  named  from  the  genus  Cluytomonat. 
jfAum  Include*  ft  wlrof  ton1 

idgrocriti 
similar  o 

In  ChrfHtmumat,   Tho  I 
elude*  several  families  of  , 


an  acutely  c 
forked  tail. 


chrysure 

•jMtae,  •/«•****,  -prwuut  =  D.  G.  chrytopru*.  < 
OF.  oritopare,  V.  ckrytmptaur  —  tip.  cruopr»ni» 
—  Pg,  ckrymtpram,  rhryimpairio  =  It.  crinopazzn, 
<  L.  chryioprotus,  <  Or.  jfoivjdrpowe,  <  \pi«<-., 
gold,  +  Kpaanv,  a  leek :  see  prturitM!.]  A  variety 
of  chalcodouy  commonly  apple-green  in  color 
and  often  extremely  beautiful,  so  that  it  in 
much  esteemed  in  jewelry.  It  la  translucent, 
nomettraca  *cml-tran*parcnl,  and  of  a  hardness  little  fie 
ferine  to  that  ot  dint. 

"A  draught  of  wine  with  powdered  rArf'**'/'™*'.' 

O.  W.  IMmu,  The  Myidertois  llln. «». 

chryBOprasnjIi  kri-eop'rn  itus),*!.  [L. :  nee rkry. 
noprtuc.)  SameascsrywprtMW.  Rev.  x xt.  19.  "0. 

ChrysODB  (kri'sops),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen,  1843), 
irrcg.  <  Gr.  ^oiwuriif,  with  golden  eyes  (ef.  gpa> 
nixp,  gold-colored),  <  j/nwof,  gold,  +  d>V.  «ye. 
Cf.  Chrysopa.)   A  genus  of  hexacha-tous  dip- 


n,liipla»ni  tiK-lu.|«<»  ft  p»lr  of  lal<.r»l  ollvo  or  ye  How 
ititary  l»i>d*.  and  the  tlajtvUa  are  normally  two,  of 
ir  or  <llvpr»  fnnn,  thoiuth  thnm  1»  only  one  ftagrlluni 
iryunmnuu.   Tho  family 

,  a.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  ^"^T""' 
'ilK.  iri»,lit*  <also  cm»-  Chryaomon*! >  (kn 

t  <  OF.  criwlite,  F.  chry.   22&  £°.ld; 


i  aiiJ  live  lame  crt  sUlllue  form  a>  cbryao- 


l.botltl.noloflilgtitviHiU.aiiii, 
It  la  common  In  certain  volcanic  like  haaftlt. 

and  li  alio  a  eonaUtuenl  of  many  met.-,  .rlua.  It  U  rvadlly 
altered  lo  the  hjdrcioi  mju/nc»inni  ullli  atc  nerpcntlne.  and 
many  eitenatye  beda  of  aerpentlnc  ha»e  tieen  shown  Ut 
hare  had  thU  oritdiL  The  chr>»)UUi  groap  of  n>ln«mU 
iniladee  a  number  of  orthoatllcatei  harinK  the  lamr  gen 
eral  compoelllori  and  the 
lite.  a>  foratertte  '"" 
rotte  (Mu--<H»4X 

chryBOllth  (kria'5-lith),  a.   [<  L.  c*rysofi(*o«.' 
see  c Aryaoiifc.  ]    Same  aa  chrysolite. 
chryolitic  (kris-^-Ut'ik),  a.^J<  ekrytoUU^  + 

chrysolite. 

cb^8ologT,(kri-eol>ji),  n  [=  F,  chrysologic 
=  Bp.  crwofotfiVi,  <  Gr.  a*  if  •  xpwo/jryui.  <  xpv- 
co/o)oc,  •peaking  of  gold,  <  .t,wo>;,  gold,  + 
speak:  see  -olojfy.]  That  branch  of  po- 
litical economy  which  relates  to  the  production 
of  wealth.   Brandt.  [Rare,] 

Chryaolophua  (kri-sol'v-fus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
XpvoiXn^oc,  with  golden  crest,  <  .tpuror,  gold,  + 
Aodor,  crest.]  In  omith. :  (a)  A  genus  of  mag- 
nificent pheasants,  of  the  family  Phaaianitia; 
including  tho  golden  and  Amheratian  pheas- 
ants, C.  pichu  and  C.  amhertlke,  at  the  most 

cresU-d,  and  with  a  frill  on 
the  neck.  ./.  E.  dray,  1834. 
(6t)  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can flycatchers,  of  the  family 
Tyranmida.  Swainton,  1837. 
cbiryaomagnett  (kris-6-uia£j- 

+  magnet/]  A  lodestone.  ML 
dumn.  [Rare.] 

Ohrysomela  i  kris-o-nie'lii),  n. 
[NU.  (with  ref.  to  Or.  xin'm- 
/at'/zMtietov,  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, lit.  a  little  golden  beetle 
or  cockchafer,  <  jptwoc,  gold, 
4-  fiaWM,  a  cockchafer),  < 


as  composed  by  Kent  In- 
r  authora. 

.-nas),  m.    [NL,.  <  Gr. 
pavAs  (/«n«o-),  a  unit:  see  no- 
nod.]    The  tvpical  genus  of  the  family  < 
menadioVr.   It  contains  soft  and  plastic  a 
cules  with  a  single  flagellum  and  no  distinct 
harynx. 

a.  [NL.  (Leach,  1817); 
olored,  <  ^piwof,  gold,  T 
rysopt.)  A  genua  of  the 
neuropterous  family  llemtrobiidm,  character- 
ized by  having  no  ocelli,  wings  entire,  an- 
tenna) submonilif  orm,  and  labium  entire ;  the 
lace-wing  flies.  The  rvsn  are  laid  ui«.n  long  foot- 
•talks,  and  the  larval  art  caralToroat,  feeding  upon  plant- 


lire  and  other  an  tall  Inaecta.  0,  ocuiala  fa  tt»  cmnmon 
•poclns  of  the  eaatem  I'nlted  Mcataa,  and  la  often  men* 
tinned  aa  a  beneficial  lnaect  in  article*  upon  economic 
entomology. 

Olirysopeleul  fkris'wne-16'a),  n.  [NL.  (Boie),  < 
Gr.  ^rtwoc,  gold,  +  irArtoc  for  tri/joc,  livid,  dark, 
<  g-rior,  xrW.or,  dark-colored,  dusky,  prob.  akin 
to  L.  pallidm,  ?  ult,  E.  pate*,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of 
colubrine  serpents,  of  the  family  Jtcndrophidtr. 
C.  onut  is  a  beautiful  tree-snake  of  southern 
Asia  and  the  East  Indies, 
chrysophan  (kris'^-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^pwroiaitjr, 
shining  or  showing  like  gold,  <  jp\ <-■»;.  gold,  + 
-tavift,  <  oaitiiv,  snow,  appear.]  An  orange- 
colored  bitter  substance  (CiaHiaOg)  found  in 
rhubarb,  resolvable  into  chrysopnanic  acid  and 
sugar. 

chryaophanlc  (kri«-o-fan'ik),  a.  [<  ehrytophan 
4*  -ic.  J  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  chrys- 
ophim.  Ctirysopbanlc  add,  a  yellow  cryalaUlne  col- 
oring matter  obtained  frutn  Ibe  root*  of  neveral  npecie«  of 
Aumcz.  ll  alao  occur*  In  the  bark  of  Coaru*  frt/uyrt,  and 
in  the  thallu*  of  tome  lichen*.  Alao  called  rAefo  and  rAw. 
l^aMwetle    i  *r»  MHort'l*. 

*>w«*  '•r.'*m*ru.  ChryBOphanus  (kri-Kof'a-nus),  «.  A  wide- 
""  Mpread  genus  of  lyca>nid' btitlt-rflies,  of  which 

.    .        nineteen  specie*  occur  in  the  Tinted  States. 
gP*°*P>l'»>,    r  hH,„,phtic<i*  occurs  widely  throughout  the 


mrt\. 

Gr. 


gold-anple,  L-I^Vj  j^^^lts  ofthe  north" 
,rj'      *  chm 


Thelr 


an  apple.] 
family  r*ry# 

chrysomelld  (kris-6-mel'id),  a.  a 
or  relating  to  the  Ckryaonulida. 


chrysophlllte  (kri-sof'l-llt),  n.    [<  Or.  xf*«*- 
_  04/ or,  gold-loving  (<  jotwAr,  gold,  +  av/ioc,  lov- 

•  L  o.  Of  jng)>  +  jyti    A  lover  of  [Rare.] 

...  The  teeing,  touching,  and  handling  pIcMnre*  of  the  old 

II.  ».  A  beetle  of  the  family  LhrysomclitUr.     ,K<y^Uiin.  Lamb,  Ben  Jonaon. 

Ohryuomelid®  (kris-o-meTi-deJ.  a. pi.    [NL.,  chrysophyl  (kris't>-fil),  n.  [<  NL.  rhryimphyUum 

<  I  krynomela  4-  -ioVr.J    A  family  of  phytoph-  Chrympkyllum),  <  Gr.  x^'k,  gold,  T  ^i>jj>v 

agous  Coleopttra  or  beetles.  Their  taral  »r»  gen-  =  L.  folium,  leaf.]    The  bright  golden-vcllow 

crmlly  dilated  and  j^ngy  hene^h;  the  snhiartituiu  is  coioring  matter  sei>arahle  from  an  alcoholic 

not  podaienlatc    tli«i  ai.u-nine  are  of  moderate  Imgtti       i       _    #  ,i  .    ..  ,.i.i„_.„i.,.i  ^t  ,t 

<*  *lJ*t.  sre  not  inwrted  upon  frontal  prominence*,  and  solution  of  the  green  chlornnhyl  pigment  of 

•  •"•a  «;  th-  pt..i  sitiii  i,  in  -I  plants:  nu  re  frequently     i  1.  ,1  snntkophjlL 

OhryBophylltun  (kris-^fil'tim),  s.  [NL.  (so 
called  from  the  golden  color  of  tho  under  side 
of  their  leaves).  <  fir.  Jr»w«r.  gold  4-  $i  '/Jj>r  = 
1..  folium,  leaf.]  A  genus  of  trees  of  tropical 
America,  natural  order  Snpoiaertr.  with  milkv 
juice,  and  beautiful  leaves  covered  below  with 

golden  lialrs.  .tome  are  cultivated  M  fnliiige  planU. 
c  rmwitii  pnnlureia  dellcioii-  fruit  tailed  the  »tar-ai>ple, 
I'  Mtr iiMrvm  of  ltnirjl  >  ..  liU  ui'inenia  tiark,  um-iI  In 
medicine  a<  u  ttlinuliuit  and  a-trltiwenl. 


have  dilfewed  wiudtlve  i 
frwiaently  margined ; 
The  »pre|e*  arc  very  ■ 


arc  commonly  km 

ft*  («l/-4ee««. 

chrysomelideous  (kri»'#-me-lid'§-u»),  a. 
Ckrytomehdtr  +  -«oim.1    Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  character*  of  the  r*ry#os«cJirffC 

chrysomitra  (kris-o-mit'ra).  n.  [NL.,  <  («r. 
linxmpiTpi/r.,  with  a  golden  girdle,  <  Xnotf,  gold, 
+  iuTpa,  belt,  girdle.]  In  io.7/.,  the  mature 
sexual  n: 


e.]    In  :o 
orm  individual  of  a  pbysopho- 

of  the  fanuly  VeUUika:  (which  chrysopraae(kriH'(.-prait).N.   [<  ME.  rritmpact, 


a  female  of  Coraainn  Cleg  o  hrys*fi  t**mittmt\.   ■  and 
•peiict  uf  tke  Mine  r uutfy.   (All  auaral  atae.) 

terous  insects,  of  the  family  Taoanitte  or  gad- 
flies: the  clegs.  Three  file*  are  great  blood-aucken, 
very  troahleaome  to  horae*  aint  cattle,  and  even  to  ntan. 
Their  larva?  are  supposed  to  live  under  ground.  The  name 
of  the  genus  is  derived  from  the  sparkling  golden  eyes. 
C.  ountftVn*  la  the  common  cleg  of  Europe. 

chiyaorhamnin.  (kris-^-ram'nin), ».  [<  Gr.  xpiu 
tror,  gold,  4-  papmt,  a  prickly  shrub  (see  Jtham- 
ntts),  +  -i'lt^.]  A  name  given  to  the  yellow  col- 
oring matter  existing  in  French  berries.  See 
fVrrryl  and  ItkamRut. 

Kane  dlaUngvdatiea  two  coloring  matter*  [in  French  tier 
rieal.  which  he  calls  respectively  rAryaurA/tmNiiie  and  xan- 
Uiorliamnine.  O Still,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  J8, 

cJiryaoaperrnt(kris'^-«pernO,  s.  [(Of .  Or.  ^»i«o- 
e-rpuav,  a  kinu  of  sedum)  <  Gr.  .rotoec,  gold,  4- 
artppa,  seed.]  A  means  of  producing  gold.  B. 
JoHton.  [Rare.] 

chryao tannin  (kris-Wan'ln),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^owof, 
gold,  +  tannin.]  A  name  of  a  group  of  coloring 
matters  in  plants,  pale-yellow  or  even  colorless, 
which  when  oxidized  give  rise  to  the  various 

acTeTist^^nu'of  au?umual^M?agc.0f  eknzVf. 
chryBOtile 
(kns'o-till,  «. 
[<  Gr.  '^/7twror, 
gilded  (<  XP1'- 
ooiv,  gild,  <  XPV" 
oiV,  goldl,  + 
-ifc.]  The  del- 
icately fibrous 
variety  of  the 
mineral  ser- 
pentine. It  in- 
cludes much 
that  is  called 
amiantus  and 
asbestos. 

Chryaotis  (kri- 
so'tis),  n.  [NL. 
(Swainson, 
ia37),<Ur.Ar»<- 
eor,  gold,  4- 
(uT-)  =  K.cnrl.] 

A  genus  of  South  American  parrots,  the  ama- 
gons,  having  numerous  species,  aa  f '.  aino.\JMi- 
ca  and  C.  mutira. 

chryaotoltildlne  JkriB'6-tA.ltt'i.din),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vnivror,  golden,  4-  fofatidlW.]  One  of  the  aniline 
colors  (CjiH21N3),  a  yeilow  base  related  to 
toluidine.  It  U  formed,  together  with  other  tww.  *,  a»  a 
by-product  in  thr  manufacture  of  neanilinc  andfiuhalne. 

chryBUre  (kris'ur),  n.  [<  NL.  cAryjitrw*.  spc- 
cihe  name  of  trochilnn  rhrynnriu>.  a  hummint!- 
bird  with  a  golden  tail,  <  (ir.  ty>i«iif,  gold.4-oi|»>, 
tail.]  A  humming-bird  with  n  golden-gr''en 
tail ;  a  huniming-bini  belonging  to  «ny  one  of 
several  species  which  together  constitute  it  .sub- 
genus variously  called  t  kryauroma  and  <  lirynti- 
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Chthonaacidia 

(tho-na-aid'i-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  Or.  x$n>,  the  earth,  +  NL.  AMCutur,  q.  v.]  The 
ascidians  proper,  or  true  ascidians,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  salps. 

chthonian  (tho'ni-an),  a.     r<  Gr.  ^cwoc,  a<lj., 

<  ruVje  (rfW),  the  ground,  earth.]  1.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  under  world ;  subterranean. 

Vhedtvliw  being*  who  In  the  hUtorlc  agea  at  Greece  were 
the  headi  and  representative*  nl  rtoknninn  worship  were 
iK-moier  and  Persephone,      K«ir»,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  il7. 

To  Hecate  dog*  were  ottered,  also  honey  and  black  ahe- 
Lambe.  as  black  victim*  were  offered  to  utlier  I  htkuman 
dcltlea.  ihK»c  irr...,  XL  tat. 

2.  Springing  from  the  earth, 
chthonic  ( thon'ik),  a.    [<  (ir.  ^fltii',  the  ground, 
earth  (see  fUthouiait),  +  -ir.]   Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  under  world. 

Hie  cAtAunie  divinity  wan  essentially  a  god  ot  the  re- 
tain, under  the  earth ;  at  ftrat  of  the  .lark  home  of  the 
aeed,  later  on  of  the  attll  darker  heme  ot  the  dead. 

Keory,  ITtin.  Belief,  p.  IMS,  f.si 


002 


CTiutj  '  I  *; 


rftttiu,  I, 


f  n»  shape ,  broad  blunt  head.  2  row*  of  pharyngeal  teeth, 
moderate-ailed  acalea,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have 
generally  each  11  raya.  Tile  head  and  back  are  greenrah- 
gray.  grading  into  ailvery  oil  llw  able*  ami  whltuli  on  the 
belly.  It  reaclM-s  occasionally  a  weight  of  about  fi  poumU, 
la  common  In  Kuropcan  stream*,  and  la  a  rather  popular 
gaiuc-tlah,  although  Inferior  aa  f.iod.  (A>>  A  name  In  full- 
fornla  and  l  uh  of  a  crpelnoid  Itah,  much  like  the  Kuro- 
pcan  chub,  Ueueiecux  or  Syuatiu*  atrariuA.  It  la  a  market- 
nab,  out  little  esteemed.  (e|  A  name  in  various  parta  of 
the  I'nited  State*  of  a  ryprinold  hah.  Semoeilwi  bultaris; 
the  fall  flth  (if)  A  local  name  In  the  I'nited  State*  of  a 
Ittf  the  genu*  Erimyton:  the  chub  sucker 


(/)  A  local 

nob!  tbh.  Ta.m,,mh,  janlhucv, .  the  lafayctte,  (.*)  A  local 
name  In  New  Jeraey  of  a  labrold  llah,  Taufooa  osu-u,  the 

t:i  I '  m 

chubbed  (ehub'ed  or  chubd),  a.  [<  chub  +  -e<P. 

Cf.  chubby.]    Chpbbv.    Johnson.  [Kare.l 
chiibbedness  (chub  ed-iies),  n.  Chubbineas. 

[Hare.) 

chubbineas  (chub'i-ncs),  n.    [<  chubby  +  -*rvt*.] 

The  state  of  being  chubby, 
chubby  (chub'i),  a.    [<  chub  +  -»!;  =  Sw.  dial. 

kubbuij,  fat,  plump,  chubby.    Cf.  cAMffyS  nnd 

chubbttl.]    Round  and  plump. 

Hound  eAuiAy  facta  and  liiuh  cheek  bones. 

CVdr,  Voyattea,  VI.  Iv.  ». 
Then  came  a  cAuMsy  child  and  sought  relief, 
Sobbing  in  all  the  lmpo(enee  of  grief.  CrntsV. 

chub-cheeked  (ehubVhekt),  a.  Having  full  or 
chubby  cheeks. 

Chubdar  (ehuh'dar),  n.    Same  aa  chobdar. 

Chub-faced  (chub'fast),  a.  Having  a  ]>lump 
round  face. 

I  never  aaw  a  fool  lean  ;  the  ehuh-faerd  top 
Shines  sleek,  Mareetm,  Antorito  a  Revenge. 

chub-mackerel  (ehnb'mak'e-rel),  n.  The 

Srnmbrr  /mcumatopkorwi.  a  small  mackerel,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  development  of  an  air-blad- 
der and  by  its  color,  wbieh  is  blue,  relieved  by 


about  20  wavy  blackish  streak*  extending  to 
just  below  the  lateral  line, 
chub-sucker  (chub'suk'er),  «t.  A  eatoatomine 
n&h,  Erimi/zon  succtta,  with  the  air-bladder  di- 
vided into  two  parts  and  no  lateral  line.  Ititlitai 
a  iiaximuin  leintth  of  alwut  in  Imhea.   In  lite  breedinu 

oil  each 


for  the  purpose  of 
form.   It  l>  a  ceneraj 
vancea  which  aenre  to  I'onnect  the 
upon  to  the  mandrel  of  the  Utile. 
A  MimpU  caiic*  U  one  which  fa  ca- 
pable of  commnnicatlnK  mil)  the 
motion  ruund  a  determinate  aiia 
which  It  receives  Itaelf.  A 
HmUiuK  chuck  la  one  by 
which  tlie  aala  of  the  wink 

1  at  pleawre ;  aoch  are  ec- 


chanitcil 
centm- 1 


ehthonophagla,  chthonophagy  (thon-6-fa'ji-ll, 
tho-nof 'a-ji),  «.  [NL.  chthoNophapM,  <  Or. 
Xtiuv.  eartt,  +  -fa/io,  <  «>n; -tit;  eat.1  In  pathol., 
a  morbid  propensity  for  eating  dirt ;  cachexia 
Africans. 

Ohuana  (chfi-an'tt),  ».    Hame  as  Ikinht. 

chub  (chub),  n.  "  [AssibilBted  form  of  cub,  a 
lump,  heap,  mass,  and  of  cob  in  similar  senses 
(see  o«fc2,  cod2!',  <  ME.  'cubbc  in  dim.  cubbcl,  a 
block  to  which  an  animal  is  tethered  (cf.  £. 
dial,  kibble,  a  stick.  He.  kibbling,  a  cudgel),  < 
Icel.  kubbr,  kumbr,  a  block,  stump  (Ualdorsen), 
also  in  comp.  fre-*-K66r,  -ktimbr,  a  log  (frr  =  E. 
frcc  ).=  Norw.  kubb,  kubbr,  a  block,  stump,  lop,= 
Sw.  kiibb,  a  block,  log ;  perhaps  connected  with 
the  verb,  Icel.  .Norw.  Sw.  dial,  kubba  (>  ME.  cob- 
ben:  see  cobl,  r.),  hew,  chop,  lop.  Cf.  cAiimp, 
chunk,  club,  Hump,  knob,  knub,  nub,  stub,  stump, 
words  associated  in  form  and  sense,  though  of 
different  origin.  With  chub  as  applied  to  a  per- 
son or  an  animal,  cf.  ro6-  as  similarly  applied.] 
1 .  One  who  is  short  and  plump;  a  chubby  person . 

Good  phliup-cheekt  cAuti.   Ifnrfton.  What  you  Will,  11. 1. 

2t.  A  jolt-bead  orelownish  fellow.  E.Phillips, 
1708. — 3.  A  name  of  various  fishes.  („)  The  rom- 

lllotl  uame  In  Koirfahd  of  the  /xxcucu*  or  ."i/infima  crfArt- 
itu,  a  flah  of  the  family  Cypenudi*.   It  haa  a  thick  fual- 


rl.ln  awl  Texaa.  a 
a  a  every  wh. 


Cv>«K*»cker  [Frtmjscn  imtttt*  -. 
If  rem  Kapon  «#  V.  S.  ftU>  ConimlaakM,.  I 

aide  of  the  anout ;  It  la  other*  lac  subject  to  conaiderable 
variation,  according  to  al«c.  ••■»,  and  locality.  It  occurs  In 
atill  freah  waters  from  Canada  to  *" 
westward  to  the  Kocky  MnUBI 
aburelant  in  ailiUtile  local  ltl«*. 

chuck1  (c-httk).  r.  [<  ME.  chukkc;  imiutive, 
like  cluck  a  clock*,  q.  v.  Hence  freq.  c*airi7r', 
cticklr,  etc.,  and  ult.  cora'1;  ef.  also  chock*  and 
cAo/tr  1 ,  ]  I,  infrans.  1.  To  make  a  low  guttural 
ftound.  as  hens  and  cocks  und  some  other  birds 
in  calling  their  mates  or  young;  cluck. 

lie  [tlie  cock]  cAiurtrfA  whan  be  hath  a  corn  f-foandc. 

CAaucer,  Nun  a  iTieat  a  Tale,  1.  US  I. 

2f.  To  laugh  with  quiet  satisfaction;  chuckle. 
Wlio  w<iuld  not  cAuc*  to  aee  aiieh  plraalne  ap.irt? 

JfaratoH,  Satire*,  I. 
I  have  got 
A  aeat  to  ait  at  eaae  here,  in  mine  Inn. 
To  aee  the  comedy;  and  Uu»h  and  chuck 
At  the  variety  and  thron»r  of  bumoura. 

it.  J«>N«*>n,  New  Inn,  I.  1. 

TJ.  <r<t«*.  To  call  with  chucking  or  clucking, 
as  a  hen  her  chicks. 

Then  crviwinK.  elapp'd  hla  wings,  th' appointed  call. 
To  chuck  hu  vrivea  t>igv  tber.     IhyJcn.  I'ock  and  Koa. 

chuck1  (ehnk),  n.    [<  rAsr*1,  r.]    A  low  gut- 
tural sound,  like  the  call  of  a  lien  to  her  young. 
He  made  the  chuck  four  or  fire  tlraea,  that  people  um  to 
make  to  chlckena  when  they  call  them.     Sir  H  ,  Temple. 

chuck1  (chuk),  intrr).  [Sen  chuck*,  r.  and  n.] 
An  utterance,  generally  repented,  used  by  a 
person  to  call  chickens,  pigs,  or  other  animals, 
as  when  they  are  to  be  fed. 

chuck4  (chuk),  ».  [A  var.  of  chick*,  prob. 
througli influence <if rAsM1.]  l.Ahen.  [Prov. 

•  Eng.]  —  2.  A  term  of  endearment. 

lYuy  you,  chuck,  ctinie  hither.        Shok-,  tltliello,  It.  2, 

chuck3  (chuk),  r.  f.    [A  var.  of  eAoei-3,  q.  v.] 

1.  To  pat  playfully;  give  a  gentlo  or  familiar 
blow  to. 

Cinne,  chuck  the  infant  under  Ule  chin.  rowjrere. 

2.  To  throw  or  impel,  with  a  quick  motion,  a 
short  distance;  pitch:  as.  rAiir*  the  beggar  a 

.cA.«*«f: 


.nent,  u*om<irlc  chncka,  etc, 

6.  The  part  of  a  beef  that  lies  between  the 
l»eck  ami  the  shoulder-blade  :  used  as  a  roast. 
—  Arbor-chuck,  a  chuck  in  th*  form  of  a  mandrel  or 
aila,  on  which  a  ring,  wheel,  collar .  or  similar  w-rk  ia  se- 
cured to  be  turned.    BlcycllC  Chuck,  a  contrivance  by 

which  two  rigidly  con  ted  points  are  forced  to  more 

on  the  circumference*  of  two  11  ted  clrclea  Eccentric 
chuck,  a  lathe  chuck  with  an  attachment  for  throw  me  it* 
center  out  of  line  with  the  center  of  the  lathe,  and  th  ua  caus- 
ing th,-  figure  cut  by  the  lathe  lo  assume  tarioaa  deirreea 
of  eccentricity.  .See  n»«f-en;/i«e.—  Expanding  ChttCJC  a 
chuck  with  adjustable  Jaws  to  admit  of  Its  elaapiug  ob- 
ject* of  dtrtrrviit  site*  Oval  chuck,  a  clinch  draigued 
for  oval  or  elliptic  turning-  It  conalaU  of  three  |»rta: 
tlie  chuck  proper,  a  slider,  and  an  eccentric  circle,  It  t* 
attached  to  the  puppet  of  tlie  lathe,  and  Impart*  a  sliding 
motion  tothewiwk.  Alaoralled  rffiiiriccAui't.-IUverse- 
law  chuck,  a  chuck  the  law  of  which  can  Is-  reveraed.  anas 
to  allow  it  to  hold  by  either  the  Interior  or  the  eiterior  of 
the  work.— Screw -cutting  chuck,  a  latho-chnek  used  !• 
-nttlng  screw-thread*  on  rods  or  screw-blank-. 

chuck*  (chuk),  r.  t    [<  chuck*,  n.]   To  fix  in  a 
lathe  by  means  of  a  chuck. 
chuck5  (chuk),  n.    [A  var.  of  cAacA-s.]  A  local 
British  name  of  the  chack.    See  chack3, 
chuck6  (chuk).  «.    A  dialectal  form  of  rAerA-. 
chuck7  (chuk),  n.    (A  clipped  form  of  irood- 
cAurX-.]    A  woodchuck.    IColloq.,  U.  S.] 
chuckabiddy(chuk'a-bid'i),  sj.  SameasrAicAo- 
bi'ltly. 

chuck-a-by  (chuk'a-bi),  b.    [Cf.  chuck-  and 

<n!<<ih>t.  ]    A  term  ofTendeannent, 
chucker  (chuk'er),  ».  A  frozen  oyster.  [New 
Jersey,  U.  8.] 

chuck-farthing  (chuk'tar'Tning),  s.  [<  cA«cA^ 
+  obj.  /(trfAisw.]    A  play  in  which  a  farthing 
is  pitched  or  chucked  into  a  bole. 
He  loal  fab)  money  at  cAucA--/(irt*iaw.  •lmirie  cap.  and 
M  fours.  vlr*wtA».rf.  Jolui  BulL 

ehuckjarthuv)  |waa)  played  by  the  hoys  at  the  com- 
encemenl  "'  ^J1^  cc  nlory .  it  jirobald,  bore  some 


copper;  he  was  < 


fintothe  street. 


oq.] 


die. 
oot. 


And  no  buy  ...  on  our  farm  durat  ever  get  into  a  sail 
c.  because  they  all  knew  the  master  would  ,  »BcJk  thrni 


Ji.  IK  BlacJcTMorr,  Loma  Doolie,  p.  :r7. 


Ia  but  a  ball  cAucA'd  Wtwcen 
Ilia  in  whose  hand  ahc  drops. 

7Vi.n»*o»,  Voecn  Mary.  III.  1. 


chuck3  (chuk).  n.    [<  rAt«*»,  r.]    1.  A  gentle 
as  under  the  1 


or  playful  blow  or  tap, 

He  gave  the  alcitpiitg  Neddy  a  chnck  under  the  chin. 
wbU-h  cut  hla  tongue. 

Jon  Btf,  Kaaay  on  Samuel  IV site,  p,  >i>l. 

2.  A  toss,  as  with  the  fingers;  a  short  throw. 
rColloq.) 

chuck4  (chuk),  sj.  [Of  uncertain  and  prob,  va- 
rious  origin;  in  the  sense  of  'block,' cf.  rAunil 
(and  cAifA,  chump,  etc. ),  also  cock3,  a  heap;  In 
the  sense  of  'sea-shell,'  cf.  rArir*1  and  cockle-. 
In  the  mechanical  uses  also  rAiw*-,  and  assoei- 


chuck-full,  n.    See  choke-full. 
chuckle1  (chuk'i),  *>.    [Sc.,  dim.  of  ••AsrA-"-'.] 
1.  A  hen  or  chicken. —  2.  A  term  of  endear- 
ment. 

chuckle2  (chuk'i),  n.    [Sc.,  dim.  of  rAar»-«,  3.] 
1.  A  chuck;  a  jackstone.— 2.  pi.  See  <*«<*»,  4. 
chuckie-Btane,  chuckie-stone  (chuk'i-stan, 

-ston),  n.  [S<*.,  <  ehuckic'4  +  stane  —  E.  sfose.] 
A  pebble  such  as  children  use  in  the  game 
called  chucks  or  chuckies  in  Scotland ;  a  jack- 
stone.    See  cAifft-*,  4. 

chucking  machine  (chuk'ing-ma-shen'),  n, 
A  machine-lathe  in  which  there  is  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  tailstock  a  head  containing  a 
number  of  toof-spihdles,  any  one  of  which,  1>y 
a  revolution  or  some  rocking  or  sliding  motion 
of  the  head,  can  be  brought  at  will  into  action 
upon  the  piece  of  work  A  succession  of 
operations  upon  the  work  can  thus  be  effected 
without  removing  it  from  the  lathe, 
chuck-lathe  (chuk'laTit),  n.  A  lathe  in  which 
the  work  is  gripjied  or  held  bv  a  socket  at- 
tached to  the  revolving  mandrel  of  the  bead- 
stock.  Tlila  form  Is  used  for  turning  a  large  variety  of 
liMcful  and  oniauielltal  object*,  such  aa  cup*,  spools,  etc. 
K.  U.  Kmjht. 

chuckle1  (chuk'i),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chuckled, 
ppT.chuekUg.   [Kreq-ofrAs.*1,!-.]  I. 
1.  To  make  a  clucking  sound,  as  a  hen 


r  d  here.  It  chuckled  there. 
It  atirrcd  the  .dd  w  ife  a  mettle. 

Tennyson,  The  Goose. 

2.  To  laugh  in  a  suppressed,  covert,  or  sly 
manner;  express  inward  satisfaction,  derision, 
or  exultation  by  subdued  laughter. 


ated  with  chuck*,  chock3,  to  throw,  and  lirob.  also 
with  rAocA1,  cAoAc1:  seo  cAucX3,  chock*,  chock'-, 
cAodt1.]  1.  A  block;  "a  great  chip, p  llalliu  rll. 
[Prov.  Eng.]— 2.  A  sea-shell.  [North.  Eng.]— 
3.  A  pebble  or  small  stone. —  4.  pi.  In  Scot- 
land, a  common  game  among  children,  in  which 
live  pebbles  (or  sometimes  small  shells)  are 
thrown  up  and  caught  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
or  one  is  thrown  up,  ami  before  it  is  canght 
as  it  falls  the  others  are  picked  up,  or  placed  in 
ones,  twos,  threes,  or  fours.  Sometimes  called 
churkits.  See  jtck-tlouc. — 5.  In  turnery,  a  block 
or  other  apjK  tidagn  to  a  lathe  to  fix  the  work 


r,  Pelham,  «llL 
Sweet  her  cA.irHina  l»„g|,  did  ring. 
Aa  down  amid  the  Ibiwcry  giaaa 
He  act  her. 

trrtfuiHi  Jforria,  Karthly  Paradise.  III.  S3. 

II.  fruits.  If.  To  call  by  chucking  or  cluck- 
ing, as  a  hen  her  chicks. 

II  these  birds  are  within  distance,  herea  that  wlU 
chuckle  cm  together.  Drytlen. 

2.  To  Utter  as  a  chuckle.  [Rare.] 
At  thy  rhwkle.1  note 

lliou  twinkling  bird. 
The  fairy  fanclia  range. 

Earlv ! 
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chuckle 

chuckle1  (chuk'l),  ».  [<  chuekUi,  r.]  If.  The 
call  of  a  hen  to  her  younjj;  a  cluck. — 2.  A  sly 
suppressed  laugh,  expressive  of  satisfaction,  ex- 
ultation, or  the  like;  hence,  any  similar  sound. 

The  Jew  nibbed  his  hand*  with  ■  chutUt. 

IKcktnt,  Oliver  Twi*t,  U. 
With  melodious  chuckU  in  the  string* 
of  her  lorn  voice. 

CMC*,  Isabella  and  the  Pot  of  Bull,  st  61 

chuckle2  (chuk'l),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chuckled, 
ppr.  chuckling.   [Freq.  of  c/mfP,  v.]  To  chuck 
under  the  chin ;  fondle. 
Your  oonfeaeor,  .  .  .  he  mutt  thuckt*  you. 

tfryilen,  HpanUh  Friar. 

chuckle3  (chuk'l),  p.  •'. :  pret.  and  pp.  chuckled, 
ppr.  chuckling.  [Appar.  rreq.  of  cW*,  cAoe*2, 
b  sense  of  '  shake.']  To  rock  upon  its  center 
while  rotating,  as  the  runner  of  a  grinding-mill. 

chuckle-head  ( ohuk'l-hed),  n.  A  large  or  thick 
head;  hence,  a  dunco;  a  numskull.  [Colloq.] 

U  nut  be  much  handsomer,  ami  better  built,  than  Uiat 
If  SmoUrtt,  Boderlck  Kulldom,  111. 


003 

IX  a.  Surly;  churlish;  Ill-tempered.  [Pro v. 

chuff^t  (ehuf),  a.  [Cf.  chub,  chubby,  andcA«ct«.] 
A  cheek.  Cotgrave. 

chuff-H  (ehuf),  a.    [Cf.  chuff*,      and  chubby.] 

Chuffy;  plump.  Holland. 
chuffert,  >'•   Same  as  chuff  i. 
chuffily  (chuf'i-li),  adv.    In  a  chuffy  manner; 

rudely;  surlily;  elownishly. 

KichardMm,  Clarissa  liarlowe. 

(ehuf'i-nes),  ».    [<  chuffs  +  -new.] 
-linens;  churlishness;  boorishness. 

In  tulle  of  the  chuJinM  of  hi*  appearance  and  eharUah- 
nea*  of  hi*  ijjwh.  Jf  us  Edyeuvrth,  Absentee. 

i-nee),  ».    [<  chuffy'*  +  -new.] 


channel 

a  block  upon  which  an  unbaked  vessel  is  fitted 
when  attached  to  the  lathe  to  be  l 
under  pottery. 


chumMchura),^i.    ^APJJftr-  •  ^tive  Katnoyed 

[NoTaia''ze-n'iui  Wine"! 

■   im.  Seima,  IIL  18. 

(ohu-mar'),  n.   See  <A<i«i<tri. 
lumm»»ie(ohum'aj),-t.   [<  cAttm1  +  -age.]  A 
charge  for  that  which  one  has  in  common  with 
a  chum. 

Ixpenc*.    W  III  j  "i 

j  flohwlsk,  ii.  ■ 


The  regular  chummagt  I*  two-and-el 
take  three  bob!  LHckerU, 


,  XlT. 


chumness-  (ehuf 
Chiibbiness;  plumpness. 
chuffy1  (chuf'i),  a.  [<  chuff\ n., 


-r-y1.]  Blunt; 


(chuk'l-hed'ed),  a.  [Appar, 
chuckle-h* 


ead; 


<  chuck*,  a  block.]    Having  a 
thick-headed;  stupid.  [Colloq.] 
chuckler  (chuk'liT),  a.  [Anglo-lnd.,  also«Ar*- 
liar,  repr.  Tamil  and  Malayalam  shakkili,  tthak- 
kiliyan,  also  pron.  chakkili.~\   In  India,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  very  low  caste  of  tanners  or  cobblers ; 
colloquially,  a  shoemaker. 
Alan*  n timber  of  Portuguese  descendant*  work  at  the 
U.  $  On*.  Rry.,  No.  lit  (1SS8),  p.  KM. 

chnckore (ehuk'dr), ».  [Anglo-lnd.,  repr.  Hind. 
thokor.]    Same  as  chickorc. 

chuck-roast  (ehuk'rost'),  n.  A  roast  out  from 
the  chuck.    See  chuck*,  n.,6. 

chack-will'8- widow  (ehuk'wilz-wid'6),  t*.  [A 
fanciful  imitation  of  the  bird's  ery.]  The 
great  goatsucker  of  Carolina,  Antrostomut  ca- 
rolintneis,  a  fissirostral  eaprimulgine  bird,  with 
short  rounded  wings,  long  rounded  tail,  small 
'— t  and  bill,  the  latter  garnished  with  long 
rictal  bristles  giving  off  lateral  filaments,  ana 
dark,  much  variegated  coloration.  It  resembles 
the  whippourwlll  anif  belongs  to  the  aame  genus,  but  I* 
milch  larger  (about  12  Indus*  long  and  S  feet  in  extent  of 
-riiui) and  otherwise  quite  distinct.  See  cut  under  An- 
'rjctontu*. 

ehndt  (chud),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  cud 
ami  eAcsr.l    To  champ ;  bite.  Stafford. 

chodda,  chuddah  (chud'fl),  n.  Same  as  chuddrr. 

chadder  (ehud'er),  n.  [Anglo-lnd.,  also  cAsuf- 
iti,c*t»*Jf4A ;  <  Hind,  chddar,  in  popular  speech 
rkaidar,  a  sheet,  table-cloth,  coverlet,  mantle, 
cloak,  shawl,  <  Peru,  chddar,  a  sheet,  a  pavil- 
ion.] 1.  In  India,  a  square  piece  of  cloth  of 
any  kind ;  especially,  the  ample  sheet  common  - 
tv  worn  as  a  mantle  by  women  in  Bengal ;  also, 
the  cloth  spread  over  a  Mohammedan  tomb. 
Fato  and  Burnell. — 2.  The  name  given  in  Eu- 
rope to  the  plain  shawls  of  CaRhmere  and  other 
parts  of  India,  made  originally  at  Rampoor,  of 
Tibetan  wool,  of  uniform  color,  without  pattern 
except  a  stripe  slightly  marked  by  alternate 
twilling,  and,  if  embroidered,  having  the  em- 
broidery of  the  same  color  as  the  ground.  They 
are  made  white,  fawn-colored,  of  an  Oriental 
red.  and  of  other  colors.— 3.  The  material  of 
which  these  shawls  are  made. 

Chadi  (ehS'di),  ».  [Also  spelled  Tchudi,  Tschu- 
<h,  and  Anglicised  Tchood,  repr.  Hubs.  Chudi.] 
A  name  applied  by  the  Russians  to  the  Finnic 
races  in  tno  northwest  of  Russia,  it  b*«  now 
i"l>itred  a  more  general  application,  and  I*  used  to  desjg- 
iutt  the  group  of  people*  of  which  the  Pinna,  the  Kstbo- 
ntsOA  the  U  roots  nil,  and  the  Ijiplandurs  are  rocnilxir*. 

Ohodlc  (cho'dik),  a.  [Also  spelled  Tchudie, 
Tuhudic;  <  Chudi  +  -ic.  Cf.  Rurs.  Chudtkif, 
adj.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chudi;  specifi- 
cally, designating  that  group  of  tongues  spoken 
by  the  Finns,  Esthonians,  Livonians,  and  Lap- 
landers. 

choett  (ehft'et),  n.   See  cheteefK 

chnfi  (chO'fa),  i».  [8p.]  A  species  of  sedge, 
'  ypwaui  esculentut,  the  tuberous  roots  of  which 
are  used  as  a  vegetable  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

chuff1  (ehuf),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  chuffe,  choffc,  a 
l*or;  origin  unknown;  of.  chub,  2.]  Lt  •».  A 
pfHtrse,  heavy,  dull  follow;  a  surly  or  churlish 
ptrioii ;  an  avaricious  old  fellow. 

So,  j«  tat  chuft,  I  would  your  store  MM  here  I 

Shak.,  1  HelL  IV.,  U.  1 

A  wn-tched  bob-nailed  e*u/,  whose  recreation  b  read. 
K«  if  slnisnn-kx 

H.  Janton,  Pref.  to  Ercry  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

r  a  ehuf  *a  report  ipealu  him . 
'  Itone  to  me. 

Scott.  Kenllworth,  I  UL 


clownish;  surly;  rude, 
chuffya  (chuf'i),  <i.   [<  chuff*  +  -jr».  Cf.cAnA- 
bn.l   Fat,  plump,  or  round,  especially  in  the 

cheeks;  chubby  Chuffy  brick,  a  brick  which  la 

puffed  out  by  the  escape  of  rarefied  air  or  sU-am  in  the 
process  of  burning. 

chug  (chug),  u.  [Sc.]  A  short  sudden  tug  or 
pull. 

chug  (chug),  f.  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chugged,  ppr. 

chugging.    [<  chug,  «.]    To  take  fish  by  gulling 

them  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice. 
chugger  (chug'ex),  n.   One  who  practises  chug- 

chugging  (chug'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  chug,  r.] 
The  practice  or  art  of  taking  fish  by  galling 
them  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice. 

chulan  (chS'lan),  n.  [Chinese,  <  cAn,  pearl, 
pearly,  +  la'n,  a  name  given  to  on-hideous 
plants  like  Epidendrum,  etc.,  and  to  other  gay 
and  fragrant  flowers  growing  on  a  single  pe- 
duncle or  alternately  on  a  spikelet.]  A  Chi- 
nese plant,  the  Chloranthu*  inmnapiruus,  natural 
order  Chtoranthaeea,  the  spikes  of  the 
of  which  are  used  to  scent  tea. 


chummy  (chum'i),  a.  [<  cAstro1  +  -Jf1-]  Com- 
panionable; sociable;  intimate:  as,  I  found 
aim  very  chummy.  [Colloq.] 
chump  (chump),  n.  [Prob.  a  nasalized  vax.  of 
cAt«6 ;  cf.  Icel.  kumbr  for  kubbr,  a  block :  see 
chub,  and  cf.  chunk.]  1.  A  short  thick,  heavy 
iece  of  wood. — 2.  A  stupid  follow.  [Slang.] 
(chump'end),  n.  In  cookery,  the 
of  a  loin  of  veal  or  mntton  ;  hence, 
any  thick  end. 

Biddy  .  .  .  distributed  three  defaced  Bibles  (shaped  as 
If  they  had  been  unskilfully  cut  off  the  ehump+nd  of 
something).  Ihcbtnt.  Great  Expectations,  x. 

chumpisht  (chum'pish),  a.  [<  eAstmp  4  -ith1. 
Cf.  blockish.]    Boorish;  sullen;  rough. 


P.  Sidnry,  Arcadia,  p.  Ml. 

chumghip  (chum'ahip),  i*.  [<  cAvm*  +  —•,(,,•.  j 
The  state  of  being  a  chum,  or  of  occupying  the 
same  chambers  with  another;  close  intimacy. 
De  Quinary.  [Rare.] 

chunam  (ch^-nam'),  n.  [Repr.  Tamil  ehvnnam 
—  Hind,  chund,  lime,  <  Skt .  cAirna,  meal,  pow- 
der.]   1.  In  the  East  Indies,  prepared  lime. 

ftpeciAcally  —  (a)  Hie  lime  made  from  shells  or  ooral  and 
chewed  with  the  arew-nut  and  tlie  betel-leaf. 


chulariose  (chU-la'ri-os),  >i, 
17.  S.  Dispensatory,  p.  1256. 
chuller,  choller  (cnul'-,  chol'er),  n 


A  double  chin.— 2.  pi.  The  gills  of  a 


[Sc.]  1. 

.  id.  The  gills  of  a  flab. — 
3.  pi.  The  wattles  of  a  domestic  fowl. 
chum1  (chum),  n.  [Origin  unknown.  Dr.  John- 
son calls  it  "a  term  used  in  the  universities"; 
perhaps  slang.]  1.  One  who  lodges  or  resides 
in  the  same  chamber  or  rooms  with  another; 
a  room-mate:  especially  applied  to  college  stu- 
dents. 

The  student*  were  friend*  and  cAusss,  a  word  so  nearly 
obsolete,  that  it  may  he  proper,  perhaps,  to  explain  it  as 
meaning  "ehsmber-tellows," 

Southty  (1SMX  quoted  in  F.  Hall's  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  1». 
I  reroombcr  a  capital  discourse  pronounced  by  my  chum. 
Stetson,  on  the  science  of  osteology,  , 

Jotiah  (tuinev.  Figures  of  tfi.  Put,  p.  U. 

— 8.  An  intimate  companion ;  a  crony. 

or  two  In  the 


CAi'itam  is  Lime  nude  of  Cockle-shell*  or  Ltmeatone; 
Same  as  fructose,    and  Pawn  Is  the  Leaf  of  a  Tree. 

Otingltm,  Voyage  to  Suratt  (1H89). 

ihelln?™  kh1!d."?wWchPa^,sua^ 
ixllali.  WMuvrth. 


ht  msy  pru.e  the 


>  of  their  rAum*  a*  used  to  drop  I 
the  shop.  r*»  Anuriran,  XII.  175. 

chum1  (chum),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chummed,  ppr. 
chumming.  [<  cAuml,  ».]  I.  intrant.  To  oc- 
cupy the  same  room  or  chambers  with  another ; 
be  the  chum  of  some  one. 

Wit*  forced  to  cAum  with  common  sense.  Churchill. 

U,  Ir tin*.  1.  To  put  into  the  same  room  or 
rooms  with  another ;  put  into  common  quarters. 

You  11  be  Mummed  on  somebody  to-morrow,  and  then 
you  11  he  all  snug  and  romfortablc. 

IHcktnt,  Pickwick,  II.  xlL 
2.  Formerly,  in  some  English  prisons,  to  receive, 
as  a  new  inmate,  by  a  rough  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion, beating  him  with  staves,  etc.,  and  making 
him  pay  an  entrance-fee,  the  whole  being  ac- 


Mr.Weale,  the  Poor-Law  Commissioner,  .  .  .  thorwero 
going  to  cAuui  him  up,  hut  he  paid  the  half-crown f  No; 
I  don't  think  thf  y  would  have  Mummed  him. 

Rmwtt  I'op.  /tntio.  (Ilohn  Antiu,  Lib.),  ISsO.  II.  «• 

chum8  (chum),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  bait, 
consisting  usually  of  pieces  of  some  oily  fish, 
as  the  menhaden,  commonly  employed  in  the 
capture  of  bluefish .  It  Is  usnl  for  baiting  the  hook*, 
and  is  aUo  thrown  Into  the  water  lu  large  quantities  to 
nttract  the  fish.   \V.  8-1 

chum-  (chum),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cAMtnmevf.  ppr. 
chumming.  [<  chum*,  ».]  To  fish  with  chum. 
[U.  S.] 

Chumming  1*  much  more  sport,  the  fish  then  being  cap- 
tured with  rod  and  reel,  from  a  host  at  anchor  in  a  tide- 
way or  channel.  The  hook  Is  halted  with  a  targe  piece  of 
menhaden,  and  particles  of  the  same  are  chopped  up  by 
the  boatmen  and  thrown  over  to  entice  the  school  to  the 
place.  r'omt  and  Stream,  XIX.  363. 

chum''  (chnm),  n.  [Cf.  chump,  chunk,  chuck*; 
the  sense  agree*  with  chuck*,  5.]   In  eeram., 


They  (small  pagodas]  are  of  brick,  covered  with  chu- 
nam, and  are  rather  effective  in  the  distance,  bat  on 
nearer  spproach  turn  out  to  be  squalid  enough,  though 
massive  and  strong.    IF.  //.  Ru—tU,  Mary  in  India,  1. 1IM. 

2.  A  weight  for  gold  in  northern  India,  equal 
to  6  troy  grains. 

chunam  (ch^-nam'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chu- 
nammcd,  ppr.  chunamming.  [<  chunam,  n.]  To 
plaster  with  chunam. 

chundoo, chundoor (chun-d5',-d0r'), n.  ACey- 
lonese  dry  measure,  oqual  to  about  a  quarter  of 
a  pound.  Oil,  milk,  and  glue  are  also  sold  by  it. 

Chuuga  (chung'glt),  n.  [NL.,  from  a  native 
name.]  A  genus'of  birds,  of  the  family  Cari- 
amidee,  of  which  Burmelster's  cariama,  Vhunga 
burmeUtcri,  is  the  type. 

chunk1  (chungk),  n.  [I*rop.  a  dial,  word,  a  vari- 
ation of  cAamn  or  cA«6,  appar.  through  influ- 
ence of  Ami*,  AwacA.]  1.  A  short  thick  piece, 
as  of  wood. — 2.  A  person  or  a  beast  that  is 
small,  but  thick-set  and  strong :  as,  a  chunk  of 
a  boy;  a  chunk  of  a  horse.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
I  rode  an  all-fired  smart  cAun*  of  a  pony. 

JV«u>  York  Spirit  o/  fA«  rime*. 
For  sale,  4  If  organ  cAunA*.  Boston  Herald.  Aug.  It,  188T. 

dmnk2,  Chunk*)  (chungk,  chung'kd),  it.  [Also 
chungke,  tschunghee ;  Amer.  Ind.]  A  game  for- 
merly much  played  by  certain  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians,  consisting  in  rolling  a  disk 
of  stone  along  a  prepared  course,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  tnrowing  a  stick  so  as  to  make 
it  lio  as  near  the  stone  as  possible  when  the 
yme  to  rest.  The  grounds  used  for  this 
amusement  are  known  as  cAunJ.' -yard*. 

It  has  been  supposed,  and  apparently  with  very  good 
reason,  that  these  area*  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  favorite  game,  and  that  Instead  of  calling  them 
Muni-yards,  we  ought  properly  to  denominate  litem 
Munjrfe.yard*. 

C.  C.  Jtrnn,  Antiq.  of  Southern  Indiana,  p.  :«*. 

chuukhead  (chungk '  lied),  ».  [<  oAwitl1  + 
head.  ]    A  local  name  of  the  copperhead  snake. 

pr.  s.] 

chunky  (chung'ki),  a.  [<  cAuat1  +  -y1.]  Dis- 
proportionately thick  or  stout ;  appearing  like 
a  chunk :  as,  a  chunky  boy  or  horse.    [TJ.  8.] 

They  fmmd  the  Ominaks  with  their  chief  in  company,  a 
abort  MunJhf  fellow,  who  proffered  the  accustomed  hos- 
pitalities uf  his  tent  in  true  knightly  style. 

AVuw,  !<«c.  Urlnn.  Rip..  II.  lt*. 
chunk-yard  (chungk'yiird),  n.  A  place  1 
the  game  of  chunk  is  played.    See  chunk*. 
chunner  (chun'er),  r.  i    See  chunter. 
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chnntar 

chanter  (ehun'ter),  r.  •.  [E.  dial.,  also  chunder, 
chuHtier^ehooner,  ehounter.  Cf.  cAaaser1,  chan- 
ter'1.]   To  (tumble;  mutter;  complain. 

chupah  (eho'pli),  n.  [NatiTe  term.]  A  measure 
of  capacity  used  in  Sumatra  and  Penang  (in 
the  Strait  of  Malacca),  equal  in  the  former 
inland  to  63  cubic  inches,  in  the  latter  to  08. 
It  in  about  equal  to  a  Winchester  quart. 

chuparosa  (eno-ptt-ro'stt),  it.  [Si>„  <  rAupnr, 
suck,  extract  the  juice  of  (prob.  <  MU  puipare, 
eat,  <  L.  pulpa,  the  fleshy  part,  the  pulp,  as  of 
fruit,  etc. :  see  pulp),  +  rota  =  E.  row.  Other 
8p.  names  for  humming-birds  are.  chupa-fiarrt 
(Bores,  flowers),  ehupa-miel  (mtel,  honey),  rhupa- 
mtrtm  (mirtot,  myrtles),  chupa-romeroi  (rome- 
m»,  rosemaries).]  A  name  given  to  various 
Callfornian  species  of  humming-birds. 

cnupatty  (cliu-pat'i),  ». ;  pi.  ehujuxttie*  (-1*), 
lAnglo-lnd.,  <  ftind.  chajuiti,  chapdld.]  In  In- 
dia,  an  unleavened  eako  of  bread  (generally  of 
coarse  wheateu  meal),  iiat  ted  flat  with  the  hand 
and  baked  upon  a  griddle :  the  usual  form  of 
native  bread,  and  ttie  staple  food  of  upper  In- 
dia. Yuie  and  Burnett.  Also  spelled  dsaptitt, 
choupatty,  ehupalu. 


Hread 
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of  India. 
In 


to»l  by  the  eastern  scone ;  tint  It  ni 
tar  hotter  thsn  the  Ill-famed  rAo/«/i 
R.  P.  Uurtun,  ElMedlDoh,  p.  477. 


part*  of  the  country  cAn/mf***  or  cake*  were 
in  a  mysterious  manner  fr<«in  village  to  village. 
J.  T.  Wheetir,  Short  Hut. Tells,  p.  Ms. 


ar  tells  tta  there  la  grilled  murghie,  and 
,  gnd  tes.  and  beer,  and  Jam  fur  breukfa*l, 
and  plenty  of  but  chupattu*. 

»'.  U.  RutnU.  Diary  In  India,  L  lift 

Chuprassy  (chu-pras'i),  ». ;  pi.  chupramicit  (-iz). 
[Anglo-Ind..  also  esM/irrtawr,  <  Hind.  chapraM, 
a  messenger,  beadle,  orderly,  peon,  <  chapras,  a 
plate  worn  on  the  belt  as  a  badge  of  office,  a 
corruption  of  chap  o  raat,  left  and  right :  rswrri, 
left;  »,  and;  rci«f,  right.]  In  India,  especially 
In  Bengal,  an  office-messenger  bearing  a  plate 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  office  to 
which  he  is  attached.    Also  called  chapras. 

Lord  WUllaiu  lent  over  a  cAu*ra*see  to  aay  we  were  not 
ready  to  receive  hlni. 

W.  H.  /hisseM.  Diary  In  India,  It.  SO*. 

church  (church),  a.  and  a.  [<  ME.  ehirehe, 
cherche,  ehurche,  also  chirceke,  etc.  (North.  ME. 
kirke,  >  Sc.  kirk;  after  Scand.),  <  AS.  dree, 
eyrce,  eiriee,  eyrice  =  OS.  Iririka,  kerika  as 
OKries.  kerke,  tecrke  =  D.  kerk  as  MLG.  kerke, 
LG.  kerke,  karke  =  OHO.  chirihha,  ehircha,  also 
ekilihha,  chilcha,  Mil'l.  G.  kirche,  dial,  ehilehe, 
=  Icei.  kirkja  as  Sw.  kyrka  as  l)an.  kirke  (cf. 
ML.  kvrica,  kyrriea,  kirrika,  kirriea,  kirehia, 
in  MID},  and  hUAi.  glosses),  a  church  (build- 
ing), the  church  (of  believent),  borrowed,  prob. 
through  an  unrecorded  (ioth.  'kyreika,  from 
UJr.  itiyNOAoV,  a  church  (later  fern.,  a 

church,  earlier  (so.  folpa)  the  lord's  day),  lit. 
(sc.  duao)  the  Lord's  house,  neut.  of  sqMasor, 
belonging  to  the  Lord  (In  common  Or.  'be- 
longing to  a  lord  or  master'),  <  xi'/wor,  the  Lord, 
a  particular  application  in  eccles.  writers  of  the 
common  Or.  motor,  lord,  master,  guardian,  prop, 
adj.  tiptoe,  having  power  or  authority,  domi- 
nant (cf.  nvpoc  (neut.),  might,  iiower,  author- 
ity), <  •siywc  (=  Skt.  earn,  strong,  a  hero,  = 
Zend  euro,  strong),  <  v/  'kv,  swell  (in  uittv,  *ixii>, 
be'  pregnant,  I ,  *w*f  (a  L.  incien(t-)x),  pregnant, 
*£'uo,  a  (swelling)  wave  (see cyme),  etc.),  =Skt. 
e«,  swell,  grow.  J  I.  n.  1.  An  edifice  or  a  place 
of  assemblage  specifically  set  apart  for  Chris- 
tian worship. 

The  txwere  men  of  the  parlsihr  of  seynt  Austyn  begun-  tatluc  and  nni 
n«n  [a]  gjrldc,  In  belpe  and  amendement  of  hero  pouers  triumphant  I 
psrish  eA!«Ae-  Knylith  table  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  40.    IJonsl^siid  eel 

The  sssertlons  uf  tome  of  the  earlier  Christian  writers 
.  .  .  thai  the  Christians  bad  neither  tempi™,  altars.  Mr 
Images  .  .  .  should.  It  would  appear,  be  understood  not 
literally,  for  there  li  pneltive  evidence  of  the  riletcnce  of 
cAurcA**  in  Uic  3*1  century. 

Smith,  Met  of  Christ  Antfcj.,  I.  300, 

S.  An  edifice  dedicated  to  any  other  kind  of 
religious  worship;  a  temple.  [Rare.] 

Ye  have  brought  hither  theae  men,  which  are  neither 
rubber*  ot  rnurcAe*  nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your  goddess. 

Acta  xU.  3T. 

8.  The  visible  and  organic  body  of  Christian 
believers,  especially  as  accepting  the  ecu- 
menical creeds  of  Christeudoni  and  as  exhibit- 
ing a  historic  continuity  of  organized  life. 

The  great  Church  principle,  that  Clod  luu  one  CAiorA, 
the  myitlcal  body  of  III.  Son  that  thla  Church  i».  by  lie 
eery  luturr.  a  vlnDde  orriiil'ed  l«>dy.  and  yet  thai  all  the 
members  of  thL«  f'VoovA  art'  aaeiuueil  to  be  In  to-d'a  favour 
and  grace,  or  la  have  once  been  In  It  -  Uiia  ureal  Church 
prlndple  p^rvadm  the  A|aMtollc  FpUtlev.  Ui  the  b.tal  el- 
cluaion  of  any  counter  piinrtpl, 

M.  F.  .4ad/er.  t  hnrch  DstMM,  Wble  Troth,  Hi.  |  J. 
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4.  The  Invisible  and  inorganic  community  of 
all  those  who  acknowledge  a  supreme  alleiji. 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lordand  Master. 
We  believe  that  the  CAureA  of  Chrlat  Inrtalble  and  aplr- 
rera. 

Cmtfrtgational  Crrni  (1683). 
I  would  wiali  to  live  and  die  for  the  aaaertlun  of  tfiia 
truUi.  that  the  t'nlveraai  Vhurth  U  luit  aa  much  a  reality 
aa  any  particular  nation  la.   F.  Is.  JvnunVv,  Vv  «. ,  I.  IIW. 

8.  A  particular  division  of  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  possessing  the  same  or  similar  sym- 
bols of  doctrine  and  forms  of  worship,  and  unit- 
ed by  a  common  name  and  history ;  a  Christian 
denomination:  as,  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
the  Church  of  England ;  the  church  of  Rome. 

We  Inalat  that  Christiana  do  certainly  bocome  mmihcre 
of  particular  OAimtA**  —  such  aa  the  Konian,  Anglican,  or 
Oalllcan  —  by  outward  profeaaion,  yet  do  not  become  true 
member*  of  the  Holy  Catholic  church,  which  we  believe, 
unless  they  nre  sanctified  by  the  Inward  gift  of  grace,  and 
are  united  to  Christ,  the  Head,  by  the  bond  of  the  Spirit. 

Dartnant,  Determinations,  II.  474. 

6.  The  organized  body  of  Christians  belonging 
to  the  same  city,  diocese,  province,  country,  or 
nation :  as,  the  church  at  Corinth ;  the  Syrian 
church;  in  a  wider  sense,  a  body  of  Christians 
bearing  a  designation  derived  from  their  geo- 
graphical situation,  obedience  to  a  local  see, 
or  affiliation  with  a  national  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization :  as,  the  Eastern  Church;  the  West- 
ern Church;  the  Roman  Church;  the  Anglican 
Chare*.— 7.  A  body  of  Christians  worshiping 
in  a  particular  church  edifice  or  constituting 
one  congregation. 

There  stands  poor  Lewis,  aay,  at  the  desk,  delivering 
to  his  make- believe  cAureA  his  make-believe  sermon  of  ten 
minutes.  W.  M. 

8.  The  clerical  profession. 

A  fellow  of  very  kind  feeling  who  has  gone  Into  the 
CAurcA  alnce.  Thaektrat,  Newcoraea,  L 

8.  Ecclesiastical  authority  or  power,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  civil  power,  or  the  power 
of  the  state. 

The  same  criminal  may  be  atiaotved  by  the  CAureA  and 
condemned  by  the  State :  absolved  or  pardoned  by  the 
State,  yet  censured  by  the  CAurcA.  Jstatu. 

10.  By  extension,  some  religious  body  not 
Christian,  especially  the  Jewish :  as,  the  Jewish 
church. 

This  Is  he  that  waaln  UieeAureA  In  the  wilderness  with 
the  angel  which  spake  to  him  In  the  mount  sins, 

Acta  Til,  98. 

[What  constitutes  a  Christian  church  according  to  the 
Scriptures  U  s  question  on  which  christian  denominations 
widely  differ.  The  three  principal  vlewa  may  be  distill 
gulshod  as  the  Roman  t^athollc,  the  Protestant  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  the  voluntary.  According  to  Roman  Catholic  tbeo- 
Itiglans,  the  church  fs  s  visible  and  organic  body,  divinely 
constituted,  jswaesalug  "  Cnlty,  Visibility,  Indefeetiblllty, 
Succession  from  the  Apostles,  Universality,  anil  Sanctity 
(Faith  of  CtUiollcs,  I.  hi.  and  united  to  its  visible  head  on 
earth,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  According  to  the  Anglican  and 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  vlevr  the  church  ot  Christ  la  *'a 
permanent  visible  society  "  (  woruVirortA  un  Mat-  xvL  Itj), 
divinely  comparted,  governed,  and  equipped,  and  having 
deunitc  enda,  a  definite  policy,  and  a  historic  continuity. 
(The  Church  Cyc.)  According  to  the  voluntary  concep- 
tion, a  church  la  s  society  of  persons  professing  fallh  In 
the  Lord  Jesua  Christ  sa  the  Son  of  (Jod  slid  the  Saviour 
of  men,  sod  organised  in  allegiance  to  him  for  Christian 
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-OoUselate  church,  conventual  church.  s*«  the 
sdloctlvtsx-  Eastern  Church.  Samo  as  t/reet  CAurr* 
(which  see,  under  Oreei)._Esta bushed  church,  or 
state  church,  an  ecclesiastical  oryantiation  establislied 
and  In  pmt  aunported  by  a  state  as  an  authorised  cx|s>. 
lumt  of  the  Chrlstuui  religion.  Thus,  the  Episcopal  Church 
Is  established  In  Lnsrland  and  Wales,  the  mabyteriaii  In 
Scotland,  lb*  Evangelical  In  Prussia,  the  Roman  Csthotls 
In  I  tuly,  Spain,  Portugal,  eta.  In  some  countries  of  Knr»pt, 
as  France,  all  or  many  uf  the  principal  religious  • 
zatloos  receive  state  support.  In  the  l  ulled  stai 
church  is  entirely  dissevered  from  all  relations  to  the  ■ 

Fathers  of  the  church.  See  father  -  Free  Chvu  _ 
Oalllcan  Church,  Hl£ti  Church.  Se*  the  sdiectives.— 
Independent  Evangelical  Church  ol  NeuchAtel.  » 
free  evsngelb  sl  chun  n  orgsnlsed  in  DCS  in  the  canton  n< 
NcuchAtcl,  Hwltwrland.  It  is  entirely  Independent  of  the 
state,  and  comprised  In  1HH2  twenty  two  parUhea,  with 
a  membership  of  aliout  I2,ut«.~  Irish  Church  Act. 
SeedisestuWisAiseeJU-  Low  Church.  See  loic.  Mother 
church,  tii.-  oldest  or  original  church ;  s  church  from 
which  other  churches  have  had  their  origin  or  derive  their 
authority.  Hence  -  -  (a)  The  metropolitin  church  of  s  dio- 
cese, (b)  The  cathedral,  or  bishop  s  church.  In  distinction 
from  the  parish  churches  committed  to  simple  presbyters, 
(c)  A  title  given  lo  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  its  ad- 
herents.—Quoad  sacra  church.  Maine  as  eAojwi  af  esse 
(which  see,  under  cAopef).  —  Relief  Church.  See  r*luf.— 
The  seven  churches,  tie*  sen-*.-  Trustee  Churches 
Act,  an  English  statute  of  1X84(4"  ami  4*  Vkct.c  10)  which 
relates  to  the  trsnafer  of  church  property  in  Ireland.— 
Western  Church,  the  historical  or  Catholic  Church  in  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  Western  Romsn  Empire  or  lo 
those  adjscrnt  on  the  north  ;  the  Ijitin  or,  hi  a  more  es- 
pecial sense,  the  Roman  Cslltolic  Church  ;  used  by  Angli- 
can writers  as  including  that  church  also:  ojiposed  lo  the 
Eastern  or  Greek  Church. 

LT.  Pertaining  to  the  church;  ecclesiasti- 
cal :  as,  church  politics ;  a  church  movement ; 
church  architecture.— church  banner,  s  tanner 
made  and  used  exclusively  for  ceremonial  piirissses  con- 
nected with  the  church.  In  the  middle  ages,  snd  when 
national  ensigns  were  less  distinctive  than  now,  church 
banners  were  often  borne  before  sn  srmy  *,  in  fact,  there  la 
no  prwltive  distinction  between  a  consecrated  banner  like 
the  old  French  oriftamme  snd  s  church  banner.  In  modern 
tiroes  the  church  banner  is  borne  only  in  church  proces- 
si. mi  whether  within  or  without  tlie  edifice.— Church 
bench,  a  seat  or  bench  In  the  porch  of  a  church. —  Church 
brief.  9e«  brief,  ».,  2  (ifX.— Church  burial,  burial  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church  -  Church  cadence.  In 
mstsie,  the  cadence  formed  by  the  sulidonilnant  snd  the 
tonic  chorda;  s  plsgsl  cadence:  so  called  because  very 
common  In  medieval  church  music,  snd  sull  retained  In 
"  Amcns.  —  Church  court,  s  court  connected  with  s 
church  forbesring  snd  deciding  ecclesissticnl  cause* ;  a 
presbytery,  synod,  or  general  assembly  Church  Judica- 
tory, sn  ecclesiastics!  court  or  body  rierclalng  Judicial 
powers.— Church  11  Tins;,  a  benefice  In  an  established 
church.— Church  modes.  In  snusve,  the  modes  or  scales 
first  authorised  for  church  use  by  Bishop  Ainhrose  In  th» 
fourth  century,  snd  by  Pope  tlrcgoey  the  Ureal  In  the 
seventh  century.  Sec  mode  —  Church  music  (a)  Music 
used  in  s  church  service.  Including  hymns,  chsnts.  sn- 
thrms,  snd  organ  pieces,  if.)  Music,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
in  the  style  actuslly  used  In  church  services.-  Church 
Plurality,  the  ptwaessl.m  .,f  more  than  one  living  bj  a 
clergyman.  AfiVton.  Church  service,  (a)  The  religious 
service  performed  In  s  church.   ((.)  The  order  of  pub 

tr)  Ale 


Prsyer.  with  the  addition  of  all  the  Scripture  I*sson.  - 
Church  text,  In  vrinti^,  s  slender  snd  tail  form  of 
black-letter,  so  called  because  it  is  frequently  used  in 


ecclesisstlcal  work. 


work  snd  worship.  Including  Uie  adtniriistratl.m  of  the 
sacnuuenu  which  he  ha.  appointed,  (ft  W.  Dale.  Man- 
u^  of  Congr.  Principles,  Comp.  West.  Conf.,  s«v.:  lulrty- 
nine  Art,  lis.)  The  second  view  is  he  ld  by  many,  perhaps 


s  msjority,  in  the  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  and  other  hierar 
chical  denominations ;  the  last  by  a  majority  of  those  In  the 
nun  hlerarcldcid  deuomlnalloiis.  Including  the  Methodist, 
Baptist,  PresbyU-rtsn,  snd  CongrcgsUonal.:-Advoc«te 
orthe  church.  Seea.fnieciw,-  Anglican  Church.  Broad 
Church,  us*  the  siljccuvcs  ^church  militant,  the 
church  on  earth,  as  engaged  in  s  wsrfsre  witli  the  world, 
the  hesh.  snd  the  devil,  or  the  combined  |«wers  of  temp- 
tation and  unrighteousness:  in  distinction  from  the  cAurcA 
triumphant  In  heaven.  Church  Of  England,  tin'  ns- 
liunnl  and  eatahlished  church  In  England:  Ihe  Anglican 
Church  In  England  and  tlie  British  colonies.  In  some  uf 
which  It  has  bes'll  dlsestsbtlshed.  The  ChiircJi  of  England 
claims  continuity  with  thst  branch  of  tb«  Catholic  Church 
which  eitstcd  In  England  befors  the  Reformation.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  aiitocnth  century,  under  Usury  V 1 1 1.,  the 
splrltu  al  supremacy  sod  Jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  were  sbol  ■ 
lahcd  :  the  sovcrdgo  wss  doclsred  to  be  the  head  of  the 
church  In  s  sense  explained  In  the  thirty-seventh  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  snd  s  close  union  of  church  snd  state, 
known  ss  the  establishment  of  the  church,  took  place.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  composed  uf  three 
orders,  namely,  bishops,  who  ore  appointed  by  tlie  crown 
(see  coho><  d'etirc,  under  con^C).  priests  or  presbyters,  and 
deacons  There  are  also  two  archbislbops,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ami  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  former 
being  the  jieimate  of  England.  Twenty-four  of  the  l.ish 
o|ie  and  lite  two  arrhhtaboiw  Bit  and  Vote  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Its  chief  ce< lesiastical  Istdy  is  Ibe  Conviction. 
See  poweocd/ooi  snd  ei»isr..;«i,  —  Church  of  Cod,  the 
title  assuuted  by  s  denomination  |>..piilar]y  called,  from 

llu'ir  founder.  Il'i«c^,ce«lier»a«s.     S.e  Viwhrennerum. 

Church  of  Jesus  ChrlBt  of  Latter-day  Salnta  See 

Afi.os.-iu— Church  of  the  Disciples    See  rfuWisV. 
Church  of  ths  New  Jerusalem.       SveJenhuftian,  - 
Church  triumphant,  the  collective  l»«»dy  of  saint*  now 
glorified  in  lieaveu,  or  in  the  epoch  of  their  Anal  victory. 


£jjt9  is  if  jinrri)  €t± 

church  (chereh),  r.  /.  [<  ME.  cAircAest,  <  ehirehe : 
see  church,  n.)  1.  In  the  J'w.v.1!.  C*«rcA,  to 
perform  with  or  for  (any  one)  the  office  of  re- 
turning thanks  in  the  church,  after  any  signal 
deliverance,  as  from  the  dangers  of  childbirth. 

He  had  christened  my  son  and  churched  my  wife  in  our 
own  house,  aa  before  noticed.    Arefyu,  IHary,  Jan.  1, 1663. 

It  was  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
women  to  conir  veiled  who  came  to  lie  cAurcAesf. 

ITWfu.  Ulna,  uf  lk«k  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  To  accompany  in  attending  church  on  some 
special  occasion,  as  that  on  which  a  bride  first 
goes  to  church  after  marriage:  as,  the  bride 
wss  churched  last  Sunday;  to  church  a  newly 
elected  town  council.  [Scotch.]  Churching  of 
women,  a  title  popularly  given  to  a  liturgical  form  of 
thanksgiving  for  women  after  childbirth.  The  practice, 
laimiwed  fn>m  the  Jewish  church,  is  common  to  all  litur- 
gical churches. 

church-alet  (cherch'al),  n.  [<  ME.VAwcA<wj«r,- 
<  church  +  ale.]  1.  A  strong  ale  of  good  qual- 
ity brewed  especially  for  a  church  fest  ival,  and 
broached  only  on  the  day  of  the  feast  in  ques- 
tion.—2.  A  convivial  meeting  on  Ihe  occasion 
of  a  church  festival,  at  which  the  ale  specially 
brewed  was  served. 

Tlie  CAureA-oJci,  called  also  Easter  ales,  snd  Whitsun 
sles,  from  their  ti-lng  sometimes  held  *m  Eustcr-Sundsy, 
and  on  Writt-Snnday,  or  on  some  of  the  hollda)*  thst  fob 
low'd  tbcm,  certainly  originated  fr.un  the  wakes. 

Strutt,  Spurts  snd  Pastimes,  p.  471. 

For  Ihe  cAiirrA-iit>  two  young  men  of  the  parish  sre 
yearly  chosen  kv  their  last  f..rcgocrs  to  lie  warden*,  who, 
dividing  the  tusk,  make  collection  smong  tlie  parishioners 
of  whstsocver  pruvuuon  It  pleaseth  them  voluntarily  to 
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bestow.  This  they  employ  in  brewing,  baking,  and  other 
acates.  against  Whitauntlde,  upon  which  holidays  the 
neighbours  meet  at  the  church-bouse,  and  there  merrily 
feed  on  their  own  victual*,  contributing  some  petty  portion 
to  the  slock,  which  by  many  smalls  growclh  to  a  meetly 
crestncas :  fur  there  ia  entertained  a  kind  of  emulation 
between  theae  wardens,  who,  by  hia  graciousneos  in  gath- 
ering, and  good  husbandry  ill  expending,  can  beat  advance 
the  church  a  profit.  A.  Carrie. 

8.  A  custom  of  collecting  contributions  of  malt 


the  parishioners,  with  which  a  quantity 
of  ale  was  brewed,  ana  sold  for  the  payment  of 
church  expenses :  used  in  this  later  sense  about 
or  soon  after  the  time  of  Magna  Charts.  Stubb*. 
church-bred  (chereh'bred),  <i.  Educated  in,  or 
for  the  service  of,  the  church.  Votcper. 
church-bog  (oheroh '  bug),  n.  ^A  land  isopod 

so  called  because  often  found  in 


l(eherch'dum),  it.  [<cAurcA  +  -doin.] 
government,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  of 
the  church.  [Bare.] 

Whatsoever  ehnrch  prtUadeth  to  a  new  beginning,  pre- 
tamdfth  at  the  aaroe  time  to  a  new  ckureMem. 

By.  Ptarevn,  Expos,  of  Creed.  U. 
church -due  (cheroh'du),  n.   An  assessment  on 
members  of  a  church  for  paying  its  expenses. 

Nothing  did  he  dislike  more  heartily  than  this  collect- 
ing of  cnurcA-ducj,  nothing  did  be  do  mom  faithfully. 

W.M.  Baiter,  Now  Timothy,  p.  Si. 
churchessett,  n.  [Also  chur$et,  chertct,  and  (by 
misreading  of  a  chertet)  achcriet  (ML.  chtrnc- 
tum,  driaietum),  for  ME.  •churchrj.hcl,  <  AS. 
drie~,  cyric-aeea  t.  a  payment  to  the  church,  usu- 
ally of  com  or  other  provisions,  <  cirie,  church, 
+  aceat,  payment.  A  different  word  from,  but 
confused  with,  church-toot,  q.  v.]  A  certain 
measure  of  corn  anciently  given  to  the  church 
on  St.  Martin's  day.  .SrMen. 
church-gangt,  *.  [<  ME.  chirchegoiig,  churchc 
gong  (=  OFries.  kerkgung  =  1).  kerkgang  m  (). 
Urchgang  =  Icel.  kirkjuganga  =  Sw.  kurktH/Anq 
aw  Dan.  kirkegang),  <  chirchc,  etc..  ehnrch,  + 
gang,  gong,  going:  see  cAtireA  and  gang.  Cf. 
church-going*.]  1.  Church-going;  attendance 
at  church. 

8am  .  .  .  don  for  the  dede  |dead]  chirrhe-aona, 
Klmeaae  Rifle  and  roeaae-aonit.  Gen.  and  Ex.,  I.  246ft. 

S.  A  going  to  church  to  return  thanks  after  de- 
livery from  danger;  especially,  the  churching 
of  women.    Bee  VAatreA,  p.,  1. 

church-garth  (oherch'glrth),  it.  [<  church  + 
owrfA.    Cf.  eAurrAj/ard.]    A  churchyard. 

church-goer  (chereh'go'er),  «.  One  who  at- 
tends church. 

church-going1  (chereh'go'lng),  a.  [<  eA«rcA 
+  going,  ppr.  of  g<>.]  Habitually  attending 
ehnrch:  as,  he  is  not  a  church-going  man ;  the 
church-going  classes. 

church  goLng-  (chereh'go'ing),  n.  and  a.  [< 
church  +  gmug,  verbal  n.  of  go.  In  older  E. 
church-gang,  q.  v.]  L  n.  Tho  act  or  practice 
of  going  to  church. 

II.  a.  Hiving  notice  to  go  to  church;  sum- 
moning to  church. 

The  aonnd  of  the  chvrek^otng  bell 
Theae  valley*  and  rock*  never  heard. 

Cosrnsr,  Alexander  Selkirk. 

church-hawt  (eherch'ha),  «t.    [<  ME.  cherche- 

ha'™ 'hedge***0 ^Xurvh*'^ 'ha  l^*"' 
yard. 

In  feld.  In  cbirvh,  or  in  chirchhavr. 

Chancer,  Parson's  Tale, 
He  waa  war,  wlthouten  doutc, 
Of  the  fir  in  the  chirekekawe. 

Serin  Safu,  I.  MM. 
Also  al  they  what  aoraewer  bym  |t»]  whlche  violently 
drawen  out  of  chsrehrka tee  any  fugltlf  thlib-r  fled  for  socur 
or  which  y»  forbedrn  hlra  necessary  llflode. 

Arrvid'e  Chnmirie,  lUrt  (od.  1611.  p.  171% 

ehurch-hayl  (eherch'ha),  it.  [<  ME.  chyrchc- 
haue,  chircheie  for  'chtrrktktir,  <  chirchc,  church, 
+  hour,  hav,  hedge :  see  church  and  AajA]  A 
ehurehvard;  a  chureh-haw. 

church-houue  (<he-rch'bous),  n.  1.  In  England, 
in  medieval  times,  and  as  revived  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  a  parish  building  used  for  various 
purposes  of  business  or  entertainment. 

No  ooe  ant  LI  quite  recently  arema  tn  hare  own  aware 
that  the  chxtrch  hmer  was  a  building  which.  If  not  always, 
waa  at  least  eummocily  attached  to  the  pariah  church.  Its 
aaea  were  varied ;  Indeed,  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
public  room  of  the  parish,  which  could,  with  the  consent 
of  the  churchwarden*,  be  uaed  for  any  purpose  that  the 
needs  of  the  pariah  rendered  necessary.  One  function  It 
discharged,  and  that  pretty  froouently.  was  that  of  a  hull 
In  which  the  ch.m  h-.le,  could  U  held. 

X.  and      7th  aer.,  TV.  lift. 

St.  A  building  in  which  to  rest,  keep  warm,  eat 
lunch,  etc.,  between  the  services  of  the  church 

[U.  B.] 
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churchillt,  n.  [Named  after  John  CAurcAtU, 
Duke  of  Marlborough  (1050-1722).]  A  broad 
straw  bat  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Loudon  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

chuxchifjm  (ch*roh'ixm),  n.  [<  cAttrcA  +  -iwn.] 
Strict  adherence  to  the  forms,  principles,  or 
discipline  of  some  church,  especially,  a  state 
church. 

churchite  (cherch'it),  n.  [After  the  English 
mineralogist  A.  H.  CA«reA.]  A  rare  phosphate 
of  cerium  and  calcium,  occurring  in  fan-like 
aggregates  of  light-gray  crystals,  in  Cornwall, 
England. 

church-land  (cherch'land),  it.  [<  ME.  cAiri-A<-- 
lomi  (=  OS.  kirikland  an  Icel.  kirkjuland);  < 
church  +  Utmi.]  Land  belonging  to  a  church, 
benefice,  or  religious  house ;  land  vested  in  an 
ecclesiastical  body. 

churchleaa  (cherch'les),  a.  [<  church  +  -It**.] 
Without  a  church ;  not  attached  or  belonging 
to  any  church.  ■ 

church-like  (cherch'lik),  a.  [<  church  +  like, 
a,  Cf.  churchlj/.]  1.  Becoming  or  befitting  the 
church,  or  a 


c  h  urch woman 

church-mouse  (cherch'mous'),  a.  A  mouse 
supposed  to  live  in  a  church,  where  there  is 
nothing  for  it  to  eat;  hence  the  proverbial  say- 
ing, '•  j»oor  as  a  rAirrcA-moiaar.'' 

church-outedt  (chOrch'ou'ted),  a.  [<  cAsrcA  + 
outetl,  pp.  of  out,  r.]  Excommunicated  from 
the  church. 


lis  CAsmtA-osiW  by  the  Prelala,  hence  may 
appear  the  right  I  hare  to  wcddlu  In  these  mutters,  aa  be- 
fore the  necessity  and  t> 


WIk 


i  < hurrh  like  hnmoars  nt  t 


t  not  for  a  crown. 
Shah.,  S  Hon.  VI..  L  1. 
2.  Resembling  a  church, 
churchlineas  (cherch'li-nee),  n.   [<  church di  + 
-nt**.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  churcnly. 

Its  [Knistle  tn  EplvMiana'J  ekttrcMinai  la  rooted  and 
grounded  in  ChrUUiueaa,  and  liaa  no  sense  wliatever  If  sep- 
arated from  this  root  StJtaf,  HlaL  Christ.  Church,  1. 1 06. 

churchllllg(chereh'llng), ti.  [<  cAairrA  +  -/isf/1.] 
A  mere  churchman;  a  bigoted  churchman.  A. 
Wilder.  [Rare.l 

church-lltten  (ehnrch'lit'n),  n.  [ < ME.  cAircAe- 
luttoun;  <  church  +  {if ten.]  A  churchyard, 
frrov.  Eng.] 

church -loaf  (cherch'ldf),  it.  Before  tho  Refor- 
mation iu  England,  bread  blessed  by  tho  priest 
after  mass  and  distributed  to  the  people.  This 

was  not  a  port  of  the  eucharistlc  sacrifice,  the  bread  be- 
ing common  leavened  bread  made  In  loavea. 

churchly  (ehereh'li),  a.  [<  ME.  •chirehcli,  < 
AS.  ciriclic,  eirdic  (=  G.  A-ircAlicA),  <  ctrit-, 
church,  +  -iic:  see  church  and  -<»•».]  1.  Ber- 
taining  or  relating  to  the  church,  or  to  its  gov- 
ernment, forms,  or  ceremonies;  ecclesiastical. 

Bpheaiaiis  la  the  most  churchly  book  of  the  Sew  Testa- 
ment. SeJutf.  Hist-  Christ.  Chnrch,  I.  i  ufi. 

2.  Devoted  to,  or  inclined  to  attach  great  im- 
portance to,  the  order  and  ritual  of  a  particular 
section  of  the  Christian  church. 

His  mission  to  teach  churrhly  Christianity, 

The  American,  VI.  7. 

3.  In  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  standards 
or  ceremonies ;  appropriate  for  a  church :  as, 
a  chnrchlu  building;  ehurchlu  music,  etc. 

churchman  (ch^reh'man),  n. :  pi.  cAmj 
(-men).    [Not  in  ME.'or  AS.]    1.  An 
Biastic;  a  clergyman;  one  who  ininist 
sacred  things. 
What,  cardinal,  la 

CTi<reimrn  ao"  hot  ?  Skak. ,  t  Ben.  VI.,  H.  L 

It  to  a  curlona  fact,  that  among  It*  I  Marshal  Saite's  army's] 
officers,  one  of  tho  most  conspicuous  and  successful  was 
by  profession  a  Churchman.  Lttkv,  Knf .  In  lsth  Cent. ,  ill. 

2.  An  adherent  of  tho 
England,  a  member  of  the 
as  distinguished  from  a  dissenter;  in  the' Unit- 
ed States,  a  member  of  the  Brotestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  as  distinguished  from  a  member  of 
any  other  church. 

My  friend  Hir  Roger,  being  a  good  cKurehtnnn,  has  lieau- 
lined  the  Inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  hla 
own  choosing.  Adduan,  Sir  Knger  nt  niurclL 

churchmanlike  (cberph'man-llk),  a.  Like 
churchman ;  belong-in) 
man. 

Tllere  might  In  tlie  lowi 
Jeulousy  of  those  who  rose  iron 
of  churrhmanlike  dignity. 

Salman 


urch ;  specifically,  in 
>  Church  of  England, 


to  or 


a  chureh- 

h  envy  and 
>  the  height 

Latin  Christianity,  ill.  1. 

cburchmanly  (ch*roh'mati-li),  a.    [<  rAurcA- 
man  +  -/y'.T  Churchmaiilike.  IRare.] 
churchmanBhip  (ehfrch'  man  -ship),  n.  [< 
cAnrcAst<iii  +  -nhip.1    The  state  of  being  a 
churchman. 

church  -member  (church  'memyb*r),  n.  Amem- 
ber  of  a  church ;  one  ia  communion  with  and 
belonging  to  a  church. 

church-membership  (cheroh  'mem  Tjer-Bhip),  n. 
1.  Membership  in  a  church. — 2.  The  collective 
body  of  members  of  a  church. 

Clilty  In  the  fundamental  urtlclea  of  faith  waa  always 
strictly  Insisted  upon  as  one  neceswary  condition  of  churr'h 
mtmUrtMp.  Valeriana,  yuudauontala,  Works,  VIII.  BO. 


constraint  apijenr'd. 
Milan,  rhurch-Uovernmeiit,  Pret,  U. 

(cherch'oul),  n.  A  name  for  the 
barn-owl,  Alueo  flammcu*,  from  its  often  nest- 
ing in  belfries  or  steeples, 
church-quack t  (oherch'kwak), «.  A  clerical  im- 
postor. Coicper.  [Rare.] 
church-rat*  (ehcrch'rat),  n.  In  England,  a  rate 
raised,  by  resolution  of  a  majority  of  the  pa- 
rishioners in  vestry  assembled,  from  the  occupi- 
ers of  land  and  houses  within  a  parish,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  church  and  its  ser- 
vices. In  laag  an  act  was  paaaed  abolishing  compulsory 
church-rates,  eict'pl  such  as.  under  that  name,  were  appli- 
cable to  secular  purpost*. 

He  (Matthew  Arnold;  regards  the  desire  to  get  rAtirrA- 
rafrj  abolished  and  certain  restrictions  oil  marriage  re- 
moved aa  proving  undue  belief  in  machinery  among  IHs* 
•enters.  II.  Simcer,  Study  ol  Soclol.,  p.  237. 

churchreevet  (ehereh'rev),  «.  [<  ME.  chirchc- 
rccc,  <  chirchc,  church,  +  mr,  reeve,  u  steward: 
see  church  and  mere.  In  the  passage  below, 
which  is  awkwardly  worded,  cAirrA'TrTYvt  refers 
to  guilty  officers  of  the  church,  but  is  taken  by 
some  for  'church-robbing'  (ME.  reran,  reave, 
rob).]  A  reeve  or  steward  of  a  church;  a 
churchwarden. 

An  Krchrdokrue  .  .  . 

That  boldcly  did  cuocucloun 

In  piinyaaliynge  of  fomlcacioua. 

Ol  chirekereTe*,  and  of  testament!. 

Of  ountractea,  and  of  lakke  of  aacrantentt. 

CAaueer,  Friar's  Tal*.  L  7. 
chnrch-BCOt  (cherch'skot),  ii.    [<  rAurr*  +  scot. 
The  AS.  word  was  ff>tc-««of,  circ-*ceat,  <  cine, 
church,  +  scea  I,  money,  a  certain  piece  of  money, 
a  diff.  word  from  MM  <|.  v.    See  cAtircAfswf.J 

1.  Formerly,  in  England,  customary  obliga- 
tions paid  to  the  parish  priest,  exemption  from 
which  was  sometimes  purchased. 

[Knntel  also  charge*  thorn  to  see  all  cAurrAsrol  and 
Komeacot  fully  cleared.  llaniel,  Hut.  Eng..  p.  IS. 

2.  A  service  due  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  from 
a  tenant  of  church-lands.    O.  Shipley. 

churchship  (ehtrch'Bhip),  it.  [<  church  +  -*hip.] 
Tho  state  of  being  or  existence  as  a  church. 

The  Jews  were  hi*  own  also  by  right  of  eJture/uA.'p. 

South,  Sermon  on  St.  John. 

church-town  (eherch'town).  n.  [<  cAarrA  + 
tottn;  =  Sc.  kirk-lovn  (def.  2).  Cf.  ME.  rAorA- 
toun,  <  AS.  ciric-tun,  a  churchyard:  see  rAureA 
and  foicK.)  If.  A  churchyard.— 2.  A  town  or 
village  near  a  church. 

wakei  (chorch'wak),  ».  [<  cAurcA  + 
Cf .  AS.  orie-irtreor.]  The  anniversary 
feast  of  the  dedication  of  a  church, 
churchwarden  (cherch'  war'dn),  n.  [< 
fAi'rrAewartfWn,  kirkcu-ardein ;  <  church  + 
den.  Cf.  AS.  ciric-xccard,  <  cirie,  church,  + 
treard,  E.  srnrrf,  a  keeper.]  1.  In  the  Angli- 
can Church,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to 
look  after  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
who  in  England  is  the  legal  representative  of  t  he 
parish.  Churchwardens  are  appointed  by  the  minister, 
or  elected  by  the  parishioners,  to  superintend  the  church, 
Its  property  and  concerns,  to  enforce  proper  and  orderly 
behavior  during  divine  service,  and  In  England  to  lis  the 
church-ratea.  For  these  and  many  other  purposes.  Includ- 
ing in  England  some  of  a  strictly  secular  character,  they 
dossm*  corporate  powers.  There  are  usually  two  church, 
wardens  to  each  parish,  but  by  custom  there  iua>  lie  only 
one.  Hy  a  canon  of  the  Church  of  England,  Joint  consent 
of  minister  ami  parish  should  attend  the  choice  of  church' 
wardens.  If  they  cannot  agree,  the  minuter  name*  one  and 
the  parishioner*  the  other.  In  sonic  cases  tho  parish  liaa 
a  right  hy  custom  to  choose  lioth.  In  the  t'nlted  state* 
churchwarden*  are  always  elected,  but  have  duties  simi- 
lar to  the  above.  In  colonial  times,  in  moat  of  the  middle 
and  southern  colonies,  they  lad  civil  duties  In  connection 
with  the  local  government  of  the  i«rish. 
2.  A  long  clay  pipe.  [Eng.]  —  3.  A  shag  or 
cormorant.  (Irrnw.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
churchwardenship  (cherch'war'dn-ship),  n. 
[<  churchwarden  T  ship.]  The  office  of  a 
churchwarden. 

churchway  (eherch'wa),  ii.  A  road  which  leads 
to  a  church;  a  pathway  through  a  churciiyard. 
Every  one  |gruve|  let*  forth  his  sprite. 
In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide. 

ShA*..  M.  JC.  D..  T.  i. 

churchwoman  fcherch'wum'nn ),  n. :  pL  cAurrA- 
sromcii  (-wim'en).    A  femal 
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church-work 

Church-work  (eherch'w*rk).  n.  [=  So.  kirk- 
werk,  <  ME.  ekircheveork ;  <  church  +  tcork.] 
Work  on  or  In  a  church,  or  in  connection  with 


dwelling  wiyn 
ng*  to  thl*.  til* 


a  church ;  work  in  behalf  of  a  church,  or  of 
the  church  generally;  hence,  proverbially,  slow 
work. 

Thli  since  ws*  <\urrA\cvrk.  and  tilt  nine*  went  on 
•lowly.  VuiUr,  Holy  *«,  p.  111. 

church -writ  (ohcrch'rit),  n.  A  writ  from  an 
ecclesiastical  court.  irycAcriry. 

churchy  (eher'chi),  a.  [<  church  +  -y1.]  Per- 
taining to  tho  church  or  to  ecclesiasticism ; 
pi  ven  to  or  supporting  ecclesiasticism :  as,  very 
churchy  in  tastes  or  language.    [Colloq. J 

One  at  the  aeceder*  pithily  explained  the  position  of  the 
controversy  when  bo  said  thai  hu  and  Ills  fellow*  were 
leaving  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  not  because  abe  wu  too 
churchy,  but  because  site  was  not  churchy  enough. 

J.  McCarthy.  Hist.  Own  Time*,  x. 

churchyard  (oherch'yard),  n.  fas  Sc.  kirkyard, 
<  ME.  chirchefettrd,  -ferd,  <  late  AS.  *eyr»c- 
geard,  cyreeiccrd  (the  earlier  term  being  ME. 
cherch-U>un,  <  AS.  cine-tin :  see  church-town)  (= 
Icel.  kirkjugardhr  as  Sw.  kyrkogard  =  Dan.  kir- 
kegaard),  Ccyrice,  dries,  churn  li ,  +  geard,  yard : 
see  church  and  fartft.  Cf.  eqtuv.  D.  kerlchof = 
(i.  kirchhof.]  The  ground  or  yard  adjoining  a 
church ;  especially,  such  a  piece  of  ground  used 
for  burial ;  hence,  any  graveyard  belonging  to 
a  church. 

Provided  alle  wyse,  that  yf  the  cttcxens 
the  church*  yora+i,  or  ffranncheaie*  aloynyngc  to 
cltee.  be  priuylegcd  as  citexen  denesyn. 

Snoiish  (hid.  (£.  K.  T.  a.x  p.  sua. 
Like  graves  I'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Shah.,  Car.,  ill  S. 
I  give  five  hundred  pounds  to  buy  a  chureh-pard, 
A  spacious  church  yard,  to  lav  thieve*  and  knave*  In. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  tv.  5. 
Cburcbyard  beetle.  Blast  mortieaav.  See  Stan*, 
churl*  (cho'ri-»),  n.  [Mex.]  A  Mexican  name 
of  the  chaparral-cock  or  ground-cuckoo,  Geo- 
:  calif ornianus. 
I  (cherl),  a.  and  a.  [<  ME.  churl,  usually 
<  AS.  ceorl,  a  man,  husband,  free- 
i  of  the  lowest  rank,  churl,  =  0 Erics,  kerl 
(in  comp.  huskerl),  mod.  Pries.  Uerl,  Uirl  =  OD. 
keerle,  D.  ktrcl,  a  man,  churl,  fellow.  =  MLG. 
kerle,  IX).  kerl,  kerel,  kirt  (>  G.  kerl),  a  man, 
fellow,  churl:  seo  car'.]  I.  n.  1.  A  rustic;  a 
peasant ;  a  countryman  or  laborer. 

It  was  not  framed  for  villain;  churli, 
Bat  for  high  dame*  and  mighty  earl*. 

ISptt,  L.  of  L.  M  ,  Int. 

Specifically— 3.  In  early  Eng.  hist.,  one  of  the 
lowest  class  of  freemen ;  ouo  who  held  land 
from  or  worked  on  the  estate  of  his  lord. 

Tho  word  CAurf  ha*  come  to  be  a  word  of  moral  repro- 
bation. ,  .  .  Hut  In  the  primary  meaning  of  tile  words, 
Eorl  and  Ceorl  form  an  exhaustive  dl>  l*lon  of  the  free  mem- 
ber* of  tiie  state.  The  Ceorl  t*  tile  simple  freeman,  tike  mere 
unit  In  the  army  or  In  the  assembly. 

V.  A.  Freeman,  Sol 

3.  A  coarse,  rud 
person. 
The  ehurtt  a 
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Take  It  [Iron]  nut  of  the  furnace,  and  It  grows  hard  again; 
nay,  worse,  churluh  and  unxualleable. 

Abp.  Saneryft,  Sermons. 
Whore  the  bleak  Swl*.  their  stormy  mansion*  tread, 

-,  L  MS. 

■  Syn.  CliisrnM.  LoulUh,  etc.  See  hvvnth. 
churlishly  (eher'lish-li),  arfr.   In  a  churlish 
manner;  rudely;  roughly, 
churlishness  (chor'lish-nes),  n.    [<  churlush  + 
]  Tho  quality  of  being  churlish ;  rudeness 
or  temper;  surliness :  indisposition 
or  courtesy;  niggardliness. 
Amall  need  to  hies* 
Or  curse  your  sordid  cauWIjAmcss, 

ise  methinks,  without  frrah  eurwe, 
day  that  come*  shall  still  be  worse 
tho  post  day, 

William  Jforns,  Earthly  Paradise.  III.  Ti. 
(cherb'hod),  n.  An  old  name  for 
the  knapweed,  Ccntaurca  nigra,  from  its  rough 
hairy  involucre. 

churl's-treacle  (ob*rlx '  tre  '  kl),  n.  An  old 
name  for  garlic,  from  its  being  regarded  as  a 
treacle  (theriac)  or  antidote  for  the  bite  of 
animals. 

churly  (cher'li),  a.   [<  ME.  cAeWics,  <  AS  ceor- 
lic  for  'ceorllic,  <  ceorl,  churl,  +  -lie:  see  churl 
and  -fyl.]    Churlish.  [Bare.] 
The  cAurlissf  of  til*  chart*.  LtmafcUotc. 
chunnt,  r.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  chirm. 
churn  (chern),  n.    [<  ME.  chrrne,  chirnc,  also 
Jtyra  (>  So.  Jwm),  <  AS.  cyn'a  (once,  gloxaed 
«»«»)  ('cyrrn,  •eerm,  not  authenricsted),  a 
churn,  =  D.  Jtcrxi,  kam  =  Icel.  kirna  =  Sw. 
ktirna.  OSw.  kerna,  =  Dan.  kjarne,  a  churn: 
tM  the  verb.]  A  vessel  in  which  cream  or  milk 
is  agitated  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  oily 
purr  ■*  fritiu  thi-  -.-jim-huh  uinl  t-t-r- : M-^  jiiirt  h.  r-i  rnjikt- 
butter.    Chums  are  of  various  kind*.    The  older  (orm* 
consist  of  a  dasher  movlnc  vertically  in  a  cask  ahaped  llko 
the  frustum  of  a  cone.   The  more  modern  kind*  nave  re- 
volving das  Iters  within  cylindrical  vessel*,  either  upright 
or  horizontal.    In  some  forms  the  vessels  themselves  are 
moved  In  various  ways  to  dash  the  content*  about. 
Rise,  ye  carle  coopers,  frae  making  o'  kinu  and  tnb* 

Fray  of  Svpart  (Clilld'a  Ballads,  VI.  118). 
Her  awkward  list  did  ne'er  employ  the  chuni. 

Uay,  Pastoral* 

Atmospheric  churn.   See  atmospheric 

churn  (eheru),  r.  [North.  E.  and  Sc.  kern,  kim  ; 
<  ME.  chemen,  chirnen  (AS.  'cyrnan,  'reman, 
not  authenticated)  =  D.  *«r«.i»,  iamcn  =  Q. 
kemen  (w-rhaps  from  D.)  =  Icel.  kirna  =  Sw. 
feiriKi,  <  >Sw.  kernel,  =  Dan.  kjterne,  churn,  cunlle; 
appar.  from  the  noun.  Some  erroneously  take 
tho  verb  to  be  earlier  than  the  noun,  assuming 
t  meant  orig.  'extract  the  keniel  or  essence," 


iiwd  extensively  in  crossing 
in  Texas,  northern  Mexico, 


Frtctnan,  Norman  Concillest,  1.  1.5. 

inrly,  sullen,  or  ill-tempered 


oiirtesy  rarely  cotikv*.  but  either  for  gain  or 
Sir  P.  SUnry. 
The  churl  In  spirit,  howeer  he  red 
His  want  In  forms  for  fashion's  sake. 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 
At  seasons  thru'  tbe  gilded  pale. 

Tennyrrm,  In  Memoriam,  cxl. 
4.  A  miser;  a  niggard. 

The  vile  person  shall  lie  no  more  called  liberal,  nor  the 
churl  said  to  be  bountiful.  Is*,  xxxii.  k, 

When  a  tew  w<trd*  will  rescue  misery  out  of 
1  hsU'  the  man  who  can  l>c  a  churl  of  UVux. 

Stem*,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  15. 
II. t  a.  Churlish.  Ford. 
churlish  (chor'lish),  a.  [<  ME.  eherlith,  -itch, 
of  the  rank  of  a  churl,  rustic,  rude,  <  AS.  crorl- 
i*c,  cierlinc,  cyrliic,  of  the  rank  of  a  churl,  < 
ccorl,  churl,  4-  -isc:  see  churl  and  -*>«!.]  1. 
Like  or  pertaining  to  a  churl,  (a)  Itude;  ill- 
bred;  surly;  austere;  sullen;  rough  in  temper ; 
uncivil. 

Ill-nurtured,  crooked,  cAurfisA,  harsh  In  voice. 

Shak~,  Veuiu  xnd  Adonis,  1.  134. 
Hutthatwhlch  troutileth  me  most  Is  my churlieh carriage 
to  him  wben  ho  was  under  his  distress, 

Bunynn,  Pilgrim  *  Progrvas,  p.  23.rt, 
Much  like  unotmrteouB,  unthankful,  and  churluh  guests, 
which,  when  they  have  with  good  and  dainty  meat  well 
tilled  their  bellies,  depart  home,  giving  no  thanks  to  the 
feast  maker.  Sir  T.  Hare,  Utopia,  lied.,  p.  1«. 

(f>)  Selfish;  narrow-minded;  avaricious;  nig- 
gardly. 

My  master  Is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks  to  Hnd  the  way  to  heaven 
lly  doing  deeds  of  hospitality, 

.shah,,  As  you  I.Ike  it,  il.  * 

—  2.  Of  things,  unpliant;  unyielding; 


as  if  <  Icel.  Ijarni  =  Sw.  knrnn  —  Dan.  kjttme 
=  I),  kern  =  OITG.  Jt<rn«,  MTTO.  kerne,  h  tm,  0. 
Jtrrn,  a  kernel,  tho  pith,  marrow,  essence,  re- 
lated, through  E.  com,  with  E.  kernel:  see  cor*1 
and  kernel.]  J,  trans.  1.  To  stir  or  agitato  in 
order  to  make  into  butter:  as,  to  churn  cream. 
—  2.  To  make  by  the  agitation  of  cream :  as.  to 
churn  butter.— 3.  To  shake  or  agitate  with  vio- 
lence or  continued  motion,  as  in  tho  operation 
of  making  butter. 

I  In  hi*  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose. 

Addieon.  tr.  of  Ovid's  MeCaniorptL.,  Hi. 


Tho  muddy  river,  churned  i 


)  yellowish  buttery 

tr.  //.  h 
i  the  act  of  churning, 


Are  you  not  he, 
That  fright*  the  maidens  of  the  villsgery ; 
ftkim  milk  ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  nuern. 
And  booties*  make  the  lirruthless  liousewilc  cAuraf 

Shah..  M.  X.  II.,  11.  1. 
There  are  who  cry, 
"  Beware  the  Boar."  and  fuusi  determine!  by. 

'  '  tusks,  those  little  jieenng  eye* 
'    as  to  the  wise. 

Crab**,  The  Borough. 

churn-drill  (chem'dril),  «.  A  drill  which  is 
worked  by  hand,  arid  not  Ktruck  with  n  ham- 
mer; a  "jumper":  so  called  from  the  similarity 
of  the  motion  made  in  using  it  to  that  made  in 
using  the  old-fashioned  upright  churn. 

churning  (chcr'ningl,  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cAmiti, 
r.)  l/Th"  act  of  operating  a  churn. — 2.  The 
motion  of  a  churn,  or  a  motion  which  resembles 
that  of  a  churn. —  3.  As  much  butter  as  is  made 


(chem  jum'per).  n.  In  itone- 
j,  an  iron  bar  7  or  H  feet  long,  with  a 
bit  at  each  end,  used  as  a  drill.  It  is 
worked  by  two  men  with  a  spring-rod  and 
line. 

churn-milk  (chern'milk),  n.   Same  i 


chyle-bladder 

churn-owl  (chern'oul),  n.  [Prob.  forcsHrr-oipl.' 
cf.  eeirr  and  jar1,  j  A  local  British  name  of 
tho  European  goatsucker  or  night-jar,  Capri- 
mufrriu  curojiavs. 

churn-staff  ichCrn'staf),  n.  1.  A  staff  with  a 
flat  disk  at  one  end,  used  in  churning  by  hand 
in  an  upright  churn. — 2.  A  name  of  the  sun- 
spurge,  Euphorbia  helioftcopia,  from  its  straight 
stem  spreading  into  a  flat  top. 

churr1,  r.  t.  See  chirr. 

churr-i  (Cher),  n.    [Prob.  ult.  imitative. 
chirr.]    A  name  for  the  i 
nerea.  Macgillivray. 

churro  (chft-ri'), «.  [8p.  ehurro,  co 
a  coarso-wooled  sheep.]  The 
Mexican  sheep, 
with  tho  merino, 
California,  etc. 

churrna,  ch arras  (chur'us,  char'as),  n.  [Also 
written  c*crmi,  repr.  Hind.  cAorttir.l  The  East 
Iniliau  name  of  the  resin  which  exudes  from  the 
Indian  hemp.  Cannabis  JmHca.  See  Cannabis, 
hashish,  and  bhang.  * 

churr- worm  (cher'wenn),  n.  A  local  name  for 
the  fan-cricket  or  mole-cricket,  Uryllotalpa  vul- 
garis. [EngJ 

chuset,  r.  A  former  common  spelling  of  choose. 

chusite  ( ch6'  sit^,  n.  An  altered  chrysolite  from 
the  basalt  of  Lunburg  in  Breisgau,  Baden. 

chusst  (chush  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  perhaps 
Amer.  Ind.]  The  squirrel-hake,  1'hgcis  ckus*,  a 
gadoid  fish.  The  nam*  was  current  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  according  to  ur,  KchoeprT,  but  is  now  obso- 
lete.  | Sew  York.] 

chnto  (shot),  n.  [<  F.  chntc.  a  fall,  OF.  cheats, 
cheoihs  =  Pr.  cazuta  =  Hp.  caitta  m  I*g.  caida, 
cahida,  fall,  ruin,  mtevfa,  fall,  declivity,  descent, 
=  It.  cariuta,  a  fall,  a  falling,  orig.  fern,  of  ML. 
•eat/Ufa*  (>  OP.  cheul.  F.  chu  =  It.  caduto),  •ca- 
ditus  (>  Sp.  Pg.  caido),  later  popular  pp.  of  L. 
coders  (pp.  casus),  fall:  see  caaent,  cogrt,  and 
cf.  cascade.  Chute  coincides  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  sense  with  shoot,  *>.,  <  shoot,  v. ;  but 
tho  two  words  are  independent  of  each  other.] 

1.  An  inclined  trough  or  tube  along  which 
things  can  slide  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
level;  a  shoot. 

Near  the  centre  of  tile  room  I*  a  chute,  hoed  with  plate 
gift**  (so  as  to  !»•  n-adllv  kept  clean),  an. I  passing  direct 
to  the  furnace  helow.  Seitnee,  II  I.  »l. 

2.  A  waterfall  or  rapid ;  a  fall  over  which  tim- 
ber is  floated. — 3.  An  opening  in  a  dam  through 
which  to  float  timber. — 4.  In  Louisiana  and 
along  the  Mississippi,  a  bayou  or  side  channel ; 
also,  a  narrow  passage  between  two  islands,  or 
between  an  island  and  tbe  shore. 

Now  through  rushing  chute*,  among  green  Islands,  where 

plume-Tike 
Cotton  tree*  nodded  their  shadowy  crest*. 

iMme/eUwe,  Evangeline,  11.  z. 

In  mining.    See  shoot. 

ohut'ni),  n.     [Also  written  chutnee, 
fit!".]    In  the  East  Indies,  a  condi- 
t  compounded  of  sweets  and  acids. 


hert« xfeaJlSne?  anli  MniT)Tlce'  ar!"  ti*'  ordinary'"!?, 
enu.   They  are  pounded  and  boiled  tngi-UVr.  and 


tied. 

chuva.  (ch8'v§);  n.  The  South  American  name 
of  a  kind  of  spider-monkey,  of  a  brown  color. 

chylaceous  (ki-la'shius),  a.  [<  cA*/e  +  -acrous.] 
Belonging  to  chylo ;  consisting  of  chyle. 

chylaqueona  (ki-la'kwe-us),  a.  [<  NL.  ehytus, 
chyle,  +  aqua,  water.  C'f.  aqueous.]  Composed 
of  water  containing  corpuscles  resembling  the 
white  corpuscles  found  in  chyle,  lymph,  and 
blood  in  being  nucleated  and  in  exhibiting 
amooboid  movements. 

The  corpuscle*  are  nucleated  cell*,  which  exhibit  amos. 
hold  movement* ;  aiwl  the  lluld  so  obviously  represent* 
Uie  blood  of  tike  higher  animals  that  I  know  not  w  hy  Use 
preposterous  name  of  chiilnqueenu  fluid  should  have  been 
invented  lor  that  wlilch  is  in  m>  sense  chyle,  though,  like 
oilier  fluids  of  the  living  IhmIv,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of 
water.  Iluxtfy,  \nmX-  Invert.,  p.  4S0. 

chyle  I  kal),  n.  [Also,  formerly,  chile :  =  P.  rhult) 
=  Hf.quilo  =  IV.  chylo  =  It.  cAito,  <  NL.  chy- 
hiK,  chyle,  LL.  the  extracted  juice  of  a  plant, 
<  (Ir.  ^e/of,  juice,  moisture,  chyle.  <  tiiv  (y  'x1'), 
pottr,  connected  with  E.  gush.  Cf.  chyme 1. 
A  milky  fluid  found  in  the  laeteals  during  tho 

process  of  digestion.  It  containa  emulsion  lit  I  fat 
and  other  prolucu  of  digestion,  a*  well  aa  chyle  corpus- 
cles, fibrin  factors,  and  other  protetda. 

2.  Tlie  liquid  contents  of  the  small 
before  absorption, 
chyle-bladder  (kil'l.lad'er),  n. 
at  the  begi 

eei\ es  the  lacteal*  from  tbe  intestine ; 
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chyle- bladder 

tern  or  receptacle  of  the  chyle ;  the  reservoir 
of  Pecquet. 

chyle-corpuscle  (kil'kc-r'pns-l),  a.  One  of  the 
flouting  rolls  of  the  chyle.  The*  are  Indlstliigulsh 
able  from  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  are  doubtless  dr. 
rtTed  from  thf  lymphoid  tLuuo  ol  the  Intestine,  troru  the 
solitary  shuids  and  fever's  psU-be*  of  the.  Intestine,  and 
from  the  mesenteric  glands. 

chyle-Intestine  (kil'in-tee'tin),  n.  The  dilated 
mid-gut  of  crustacoaus. 

chyle-stomach  (kil'stum'ak),  n.  An  anterior- 
ly or  menially  dilated  portion  of  the  mid-gut  of 
crustaceans. 

chylif action  (ki-li-  or  kil-i-fak'shon).  n.  [< 
NL.  cAy/us,  chyle,  +  L.  factio{»-),  (facert,  pp. 
factum,  make.  Cf.  ehylify.]  The  act  orproceea 
by  which  chyle  in  formed  from  food  in  animal 
bodies. 

chylifactiTe  (ki-li-  or  kil-i-fak'tiv),  a.  [<  NL. 
chylu»,  chyle,  +  '/acticta,  <  L.  fame,  pp.  foe- 
raw,  mako.]  Forming  or  changing  into  chyle; 
having  the  power  to  make  chyle ;  ehy  linVatory ; 
ehylific.    Also  spelled  chili/actire. 


-vu*.]  Con- 


chylifirt  = 
chilifcro,  <  NL. 
irl.]    1.  Same 


chyliferous  (kj-lif'e-rus),  a.  [»  F. 
8p.  <i«>lifrro  =  Pg.  chytifcro  =  rAi, 

Chylliic  (kUif'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  chylus,  chyle,  + 
L.  -ficut,  C/acere,  make.]  Making  or  convert- 
ing into  chyle ;  chylopoietic :  applied  to  those 
portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  which  food 

■2sr 

a  r,  i he  muscular  layer*  and  the, 
re  dlsiiosed  much  aa  before. 

tixaley,  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  366. 

chyliflcation  (ki 'li-  or  kil'i-fi-k&'shon),  ft,  [< 
cJiylify  (see  -fy  and  -ation);  =  F.  rhttlttiralitm 
=  Sp.  quiliHcacion  m  Pg.  eAy/./tajedo  =  It.  rAi- 
lificazionc.)  The  operation  of  the  digest!' 
eorptive,  and  circulatory  processes  com 
in  the  formation  and  absorption  of  chyle 
food.    Also  called  chyUutu. 

Chvllflcatory  (ki-lif'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  ehyli/y, 
after  other  words  in  -<itory.]  Making  chvle; 
chylif  active. 

chyllfy  (ki'li-fi),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chylificd,  ppr. 
chul.Jying.  K  NL.  chylus,  chyle,  +  -/,;  =  F. 
ekyhfier  =  Sp.  quthficar,  etc.]  I.  (ran*.  To 
convert  into  chyle. 

IX  intrant.  To  be  converted  into  chyle, 
chylocyst  (ki'lo-sist).  n.    [<  Or.  x*>-6(,  juice, 
sivn-rc,  bladder.]    In  anaf.,  the  chyle- 


ive,  ab- 
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has  been  acted  on  by  the  pancreatic,  hepatic, 

and  intestinal  secretions, 
chyme'^,  «•  and  r.    An  obsolete  form  of  chime  1. 
chyme-mass  (Idm'mas),  n.    In  Protozoa,  same 

as  rndoplatm. 

chymenet,  n.   An  olisolete  form  of  chimney. 
chymeret,  *>•    An  obsolete  form  of  rAintere. 
chymict,  chymlcalt,  etc.   Obsolete  forms  of 
clicmic,  chemical,  etc 

chymlferons  (ki-mif'e-rus), «.    '<<  LL.  chymut, 
chyme,  +  L.  ferre,  =  K.  Aeayl,  +  -ot 
veylng  or  containing  chyme 
chymlflcation  (ki '  mi  -  fl'-k» '  shon),  n.    [<  cAy- 
»ti/y  (we  -fy  and  -ation);  =  F.  chymification  = 
Sp.  </wiinif}<yic»»ii  =  Pg.  chymiflcacOo  =  It.  chi- 
mijlcazinuc.]    The  process  of  becoming  or  of 
forming  chyme;  conversion  of  food  into  chyme, 
chymify  (ki'mi-fi),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  chymiHed, 
ppr.  chymi/ying.    [  <  LL.  chymue,  chyme,  +  -fy ; 
=  F.  chymificr  =  Bp.  quimificar,  etc.]    X.  trans. 
To  form  into  chyme. 
U.  intrant.  To  be  converted  into  chyme, 
chymlstlc&lt  (ki-mis'ti-kal).  a.    [<  ehymist  = 
chrnii.it  +  -t'c-ciCJ    Chemical.  Burton. 
chymod  (kim'od),  n.    f<  cAysn'c  +  od,  q.  v.) 
Chemical  od;  the  odio  force  of  ehemism.  Von 
Iieiehenltach.    Bee  od. 
chymosla  (ki-mo'sis),  n.    Same  as  chemotne. 
chymous  (ki'tnus),  a.  [<  cAymel  +  -out.]  Per- 
taining to  chyme, 
chynchet,  a.   See  eAiscAt, 

n.  [<  Or.  v7  (root 
inre.]  An  instru- 
ime  of  a  liquid  by 
the  amount  expelled  by  a  piston  moving  in  a 
tube  containing  the  liquid,  the  quantity  tieing 
indicated  by  a  graduation  on  the  piston. 
Chytridiaoea  (ki-trid-i-A'sfe).  »■  *»'•  [NL.,  < 
fkjftrUtimm  +  -ace<r.l  A  family  of  microecopio 
fungi,  very  simple  in  structure,  usually  with 
little  or  no  mycelium,  and  reproduced  chiefly 
by  zoospores.  Thor  are  commonly  parasitic  on  arafer- 


cuyauner,  «.    oeo  enmen*. 

chyometer  (kl-om'e-ter),  i 

of  rriv.  twmr)      utrnav  re 
*  '  1  ^     '      7*  r~»p  ™ 

ment  for  measuring  the  i 


Cicada 

ceboUa  —  Pg.  ctbola  a  It.  cipotta  —  LO.  gipotle, 
cipcl  =  OHG.  zwibotto,  ncirolle,  MUG.  itbolle, 
nriboUc,  zvivpel,  zm/rt,  zctmtte,  G.  zunebei  (> 
Dan.  aril*  i,  ffower-bnlb),  <  ML.  cepula,  cepota, 
cepulia,  corruptly  sipula,  dim.  of  L.  ccrpa,  Cfpa, 
arpe,  cepe,  an  onion  (>  LL.  capulla,  a  bed  of 
onions) :  see  cepo,  ore,  cAit'e-a.]  1 .  The  shallot, 
AUium  Atcatonicnm. 

i  and  ripe  rhlrlea  manye. 
i  present  tn  ]>lo»e  with  liniwer. 
fitn  I'lMMnan  (BX  vt,  aw. 

Whine  s'xla  are  beef  and  brewia  !  wlKieet/rare 
Do  eivetitlou  upon  tbeee  anil  chibbat*  ' 

rtttehrr,  Ikitnlnca.  L  1 

2.  Another  plant  of  the  same  genus,  A.  fitlu- 
tomm,  sometimes  called  the  Welsh  onion,  a  na- 
tive of  Asia,  but  cultivated  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  its  fistulous  leaves  being  used  in  cook- 
ing like  those  of  the  shallot. 

ciboria,  ».   Plural  of  ciborium. 

ciboriot  (si-bo'ri-o),  n.  [It.]  Same  as  etoorium. 

On  the  altar  a  moat  rich  riborU  at  linuae  with  a  lUtuo 
of  SL  Agnea  In  Oriental  i.:«h:ut.  r.     ^       ^      ^  ^ 

cioorium  (sl-bo'ri-um),  a.;  pi.  ciboria  (-»). 
[ML.  (>  F.  cibmre  =  Pr.  cibori  =  Pg.  It,  cibo- 
rio),  <  L.  ciborium,  a 
drinking-vessel,  <  Or. 
iuj)i)fuov,  the  seed- 
vessel  of  the 
tian  bean,  a  cup  me 
of  it  or  like  it;  cf. 
Ki,iun*;,  with  dim.  «*- 
(blfftov,  a  wooden  box, 
chest.]  1.  Aperma- 
canopy  erected 
a  high  altar;  a 


The  ceiini  Rhi 


chgtridiaettnu  parautea,  wboac  aporea  escape  by  os 
inure  ajiertiirea.  Tram.  Hay.Soc  Kdinfrur^A,  XXXlt, 


Wlahe.1  by  ScheBk  for 
one  or 


(ki-trid'i-al),  a. 
the  characters 


[<  rAyfrirfittiN  + 
of  the  family  f  'Ay- 


ohyli  j  the  reservoir 


chyle, 
bladder,  or 
of  Pecquet. 

chylocyatic  (kl-16-sis'tik),  a.    [<  chylocyst  + 
-»c.l   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chylocyst. 
Chylomwtei ■  (ki-lo-gas'ter),  n     [NL.,  <  Or  r 
XSc,  chyle,  +  >a<rr«p,  stomach.]    A  part  of  tho 
intestinal  tube  where  ehyle  is  elaborated;  an 


Parasitic  ehj/tridiat  growths 

Tnuu.  Roy.  Hoc.  Bdinbwph.  XXXII.  Ml. 

Chytridium  (ki-trid'i-um),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  xv 
TfUntov,  a  small  pot,  <  xi  "('i,  x^ftt  nn  earthen 
pot.)   The  typical  genus  of  the  family  CAyfrt- 


anterior  portion  of  the 
duodenum.  [Rare.] 


the 


chylogastric  (ki-lA-gas'trik),  a.   f<  ehylogeutcr 

+  -*c.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chylogaster. 
chylopoetic  (lu*16-p6-et'ik),  a.   Same  as  cAy- 
lopoittic. 

chylopoietic  (ki'lo-  or  kil'^-poi-et'ik),  a.  [= 
Bp.  quilopoyitico,  <  Or.  xv'^(i  ehyle,  +  rro»7ri- 
»  -,.  <  s-ourr,  make:  see  poetic.']  Pertaining  to 
or  concerned  in  the  formation  of  chyle ;  chyli- 
f active:  as,  the  chylopoietic  organs. 

chylosis  (ld-ld'ais),  it.  \  N I ..  (>  F.  chylotc  =  Sp. 
quilofis  =  It.  chilofi),  <  Or.  X'  ',Jje'ii  a  convert- 
ing into  juice,  <  x^'oif,  convert  into  juice,  <  sp, 
Abf.  juice:  see  cAyiV.]   Same  as  cAyfifcafton. 

chylous  ( kl'lus),  a.  [=  F.  cAyiVitr  =  Sp.  quiloso 
=  Pg.  cAyf«»o  =  It  ehiloto,  <  NL.  ckyUms,  < 
«*yfaw»,  chyle.]  Consisting  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling  ehyle. 

chylurla  (kl-lu"'ri.»),  »,  [NL.  (>  F.  cAyfarirl,  < 
Or.  xv'Af  cAy/e)  +  ofywv,  tirino.]  A  patho- 
logical condition  characterized  by  tho  passage 
ol  a  milky  urine,  which  ofteu  coagulates  on 
standing.  The  color  Is  due  to  a  large  amount  of  emul* 
stonuvnt  fat.  Ulood  I*  often  present  In  greater  or  In* 
aasntity.  ao  that  the  condition  u  Mimetlines  cal  lr»i  eJiylvu* 
hematuria.  It  appesrs  ti>  be  rauftr,!  by  the  preecDce  of  s 
mlcroai-onlc  nemaUMil  cntoxnon  (Fiiaria  nanatitnu  hami- 
m.'..  ill  the  blood.  It  occurs  alinnat  esclualvely  In  tho 
wanner  countrle*. 

chymbet,  »-  An  obsolete  form  of  cAi'me. 
chyme1  (klm),  n.  [=  F.  rAymf  =  Sp.  quimo  = 
Pg.  chumo  =  It.  eAimo,  <  LL.  rAynfits,  COr.  x1^ 
«or,  juice,  chyle,  in  most  senses  equiv.  to  x""Ci 
both  ' chyle'  and  'juice,'  <  jrir,  pour:  »w  chute, 
and  cf.  «/<-Aemy.]    Fowl  as  it  passes  out  of  the 


Ciaconnetta  (eha-kon-net'tA),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of 
ciaconna,  achacenne:  see  r*A«M»aN#.]  A  little 
chaconne. 

cibaria,  n.    Plural  of  ciborium.    See  riAortsni. 
cibariai  (si-ba'ri-al),  a.    [As  cibarUtn  r  J 
Same  as  cibarian.—  cibaxlal  apparatus  or  organs, 

the  trophl  or  organs  of  the  month, 
cibarian  (si-ba'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  cioviriutr,  per- 
taining to  food  (see  riAartuair),  +  -an.  Cf.  F. 
cibairc]  In  mfom.,  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth —  Cibarian  system,  a  system  of  clsadncatlon. 
tint  proposed  by  KabriL-iiu.  in  which  all  the  srthropmii 
were  arratured  in  conformity  with  the  structure  of  the 
trophl.  The  same  terra  baa  been  applied  to  rartnus  >y»- 
tema  foundiil  on  the  mouth 


The  success  of  1H>  (leer  »  system  probslily  Induced  Vs- 
brlclua  to  ronstrucl  his  cibarian  tytttm  rrounded  upon 
the  characters  of  the  Trophl  alone. 

Wctunai,  Intro.),  to  Mod.  Clsaa.  of  Insects,  L  H. 


cibariux,  pcr- 
Pertaining  to 


An 


cibarious  (si-ba'ri-na),  a.    [<  L 
taining  to  food,  <  eibuv,  food.] 
food;  useful  for  food ;  edible. 

cibariiun  (si-ba'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  cibaria  (-ji) 
erroneoua  form  of  ciborium. 

dbation  (si-ba'shon),  n.  [=  F.  cibation  (only 
in  chem.  sense)  =  "it.  cibaztonr,  <  L.  cibatio(n-), 
a  feeding,  <  cibarr,  pp.  ciliatun,  feed,  <  eibtu, 
food.]  If.  In  alchemy,  the  act  of  adding  to  the 
matter  in  pre;. unit  inn  fresh  substances,  to  sup- 
ply the  waste  of  evaporation,  etc. :  the  seventh 
process  in  alchemy.— 2.  In  phi/not.,  tho  act  of 
taking  food,  particularly  the  more  solid  kinds. 
—  3.  Any  chemieal  operation  that  gives  a  sub- 
stance consistency  and  soliditv. 

Cibol  (sili'ol),  n.  [Early  mod.  K.  also  cirol,  also 
and  earlier  ehilmt,  ch'ibbol,  chibbal  (cf.  eire, 
ehire?),  <  ME  chibollc,  chciok,  chcsbotle,  gchvh. 
bulk,  <  F.  cibvutc  =  Pr,  cebula,  sivela  =  gp. 


Over  the  Altar,  and  sup- 
ported on  four  shafts, 
hung  the  canopy,  balda- 
chin, or  rkoon'MJii. 

J.  M.  StaU,  Eastern 
IChurrh,  I,  \M. 

2.    Any  vessel  de- 
signed to  contain  the 
consecrated  bread  or  Tii™v.. 
sacred  wafers  for  the  ofSeii*c«uWiU«i  ii» 
eucharist.  (s)  A  metal  SLW55™** 
pys,  ospevlally  one  harlog 
the  form  of  a  chalk*  with  a 

RetanUns  1  slept  Into  y  grand  Jesulles  who  had  this 
htiih  day  e.pos  d  their  rfbarium,  ma.ie  all  of  solid  gold 
and  tmsgerte,  a  pin  e  of  Infinite  coat 

Srrlyn,  IHary,  June  4,  1061. 
(M  A  larger  receptacle,  often  of  marble,  supported  on  a 
hlgb  stand  raised  orer  the  altar  or  elsewhere,  containing 
the  pyx  or  the  wafers  themaelTos.  (c)  A  sort  of  ambry  or 

cupboard  in  the 
■o>  wall   used  for 

the  asm*  psr- 
poae, 

3.  [NL.]  In 
conch.,  the 
glossy  im- 
pression on 
the  Inside  of 
the  valves  of 
shells  where 
the  adductor 
muscles  of 

the  mollusk  have  been  attached;  the  muscu- 
lar impression  or  cicatrix.  Those  bivalves 
have  but  one  rittorlum  nil  each  shell  are  called  nson< 
rian ;  those  with  two,  dimyarian.  [Rarely  used-| 
Ciboult,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cibol. 
cicada  (sJ-ka'dK),  n. ;  pi.  cicada*  or  Header  (-dttx, 
-d#>).  [Also  cicala  (after  It.) ;  =  F.  cigale  =  Pr. 
cicala  =  Sp.  Pg.  cigarra  —  It.  cigala,  cicala,  <  L. 
cicada  (ML.  also  ci'iviM ),  the'eicada  or  tree- 
cricket.  In  Or.  called  Hmf.]  1.  A  popular 
name  of  many  insects  belonging  to  different 
orders  Hemiptcra  and  Orthmitcra,  which  make 
a  rhythmical  creaking  or  chirping  noise ;  a  lo- 
cust, grasshopper,  or  cricket.  In  this  sense 
the  word  has  no  definite  zoological  significa- 
tion.—2.  [NL.]  In.-od'.:  (<t)  [cap.)  Thetypi- 
cal  genus  of  homotiterous  hcmipterous  insects 
of  tho  family  Cicadulir.  Thev  sre  of  wmpsratirrly 
larve  sine,  and  tile  mules  bnvc  drams  onder  their  trans- 
parent  winua  » Ith  which  s  peculiar  thrilling  n.ii«-  i,  made. 
The  adult  females  deixwft  their  emrs  In  tlH>  t«lg>  of  trees. 
The  uioled'ent  life  of  these  insects  Is  pnwe<l  Ilndt  rvrmllid. 


t-~.lt*  (  il-.num 


Tlic  adult  females  deixwft  their  rnrs  In  tlH>  t«lg>  of  trees. 
The  Silolrseent  life  of  these  insects  Is  pnwe<l  Ilndt  rvrmllid. 
C.  nmi  is  the  south  European  sjir<-l,-s ;  i ;  hewnh^r* ,  vy-iirs 
lu  (lennsny.  England,  etc. ;  C.  sej^euc/eeun  Is  the  Ameri- 
can perlndtcal  elenda  or  seventeen  year  Im  usl.  no  I  there 
are  several  other  speelra  In  the  t'nlted  Mutes.   ((,)  Any 

species  of  the  genus  Cicada:  in  America  com- 
monly called  forMAf,  a  name  shared  bv  many 
orthopterous  insects,  as  grasshoppers.   See  cut 
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Oicadaria  («tk-a-dft'ri-*l,  n.  Same  as  CieadarUt.  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  surface : 

Oicadaria  (slk-a-da'ri-e),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Cicada,  specifically  said  of  the  sculpture  of  insects. 

2  (a),  +  -ana-.]  In  I.4itreille's  system  of  dassi-  Also  rimtruate,  cicatrotx. 

flcation,  the  fi>st  family  of  horaoptcrous //rm</>-  cicatrlcula  (sik-a-trik'u-lfi),  ».;  nl.  rieatricula 

tera,  approximately  equivalent  to  the  suborder  [L.  (>F.  c*cwfr»cii/V), 'dim. of  Heatrix  (cira- 

Homoptera  as  now  restricted,  including  the  sev-  trie-),  a  scar.]    The  germinating  or  formative 

eral  modern  families  of  Cicadidat,  fvlijorula,  point  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  it  is  aim  call.  I  tin  tread, 

appearing  as  it  small  but  very  apparent  disk  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  yolk,  and  is  Uie  germyolk  proper  u  disttn* 
guished  from  the  fotsl-ynlk  of  u  mcrohLastic  egg.  It  U  that 
portion  from  which  alone  the  embryo  is  formed.  Even  In 

'  a  moruU 


As  for  hU  [Mtlmbounjr-.]  'l/f  'Vhct  ci^nta. 


Cixidtt,  etc. 

Ckadclla,  Oicadcllina  (sik-a-del'a,  sik'a-do- 
U'nB  \  m,        ( XL.,  dim.  of  L.  doubt :  see  ci<vi- 
da.)    A  group  of  homopterous  hemipterous  in- 
sects, distinguishing  tho  frog-hoppers  or  ho: 
ping  cicadas,  such  us  the  Ctrcopintc,  fi 
cicadas  proper.    [Not  in  use.] 

Oicadellida  <sik-»-del'i-d6),  ».  pi.  [XL,.,  <  «- 
aptella  +  -idVr.]  A  large  group  of  homopteroua 
insects,  considered  as  u  family :  approximately 
the  sumo  as  Cicadclla,  including  several  fami- 
lies, as  Jasndtc,  Lcdrida;  Ccreopida;  etc. 

Cicadellina.  n.  pi.   Seo  CicadeUa. 

Oicadidse  (si-kad'i-dej,  n. pi.  [NXi.,  <  Cicada.  2 
(a),  +  -i</at.J  A  family  of  homopterous  hemip- 
terous insects ;  tho  cicadas  proper :  a  group  f  or- 


tretli. hud  eggs  it  has  already  msrbcil  cite  stage  of 
by  segmentation  of  the  vitetluo.    ALto  cieatricU. 

Within  the  ahell,  and  suspended  In  tho  white  of  the  rflt. 
Uttoe  roanded  yellow  maai  of  tho  yolk,  and  on  one  side  of 
Uie  yolk  U  •  small  round  pan*,  the  ruM(rirul.i  <  Im.  tll- 
minutire  of  cicatrix,  a  scar).  Though  apparently  homo- 
geneous, Uie  micrujeope  allow*  that  the  cieatrimla  It  mado 
up  of  minute  nucleated  cell*. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  Ml 

cicatrisant,  «.  and  a.    Bee  cicatrizant 
cicatriBate  (sik'a-tri-zat),  a.   [For  •cicatrisate, 

<  cicatrice  +  -ate1.]    Same  as  ciea tricotte. 
cicatrisation,  cicatrise.  See 


Lamb,  Mj  Hr»t  Flay 
II.  n.  A  student  or  an  imitator  of  Cicero. 
Let  tho  beat  Cicmmian  In  Italy  read  Tulllro  familiar 
epistle*  adiiUciUy  oiler,  am)  I  belere  he  ahall  Unde  small 
difference  for  the  latin  tons,  either  in  propriety  of  wordea 
or  framing  of  the  utile,  hctwtxt  Tullie  and  thro  that  write 
unto  him.  .lactam,  The  eVhokroaaier,  p.  lia 

Oiceronianism  (sis-e-ro'  n  i-an-lim ), ».    [<  Cies- 

ronian  +  -i»m.]    Tho  manner  or  style  of  Cicero ; 

a  Ciceronian  phrase  or  form  of  expression. 
Ciceronianlst  (sis-c-ro'ni-an-ist),  a.    [<  Cicero- 

flfafj  +  -i*f.]    An  "imitator,  espc  " 

fected  imitutor,  of  Cicero. 

Men  threw  Utemaelve*  Into  the  new  world  of  thought 
that  revealed  with  on  eager  avidity  that  left  little  leisure 
fur  UuU  elaborate  polMiIng  of  periods  which  Itad  lieeu  tho 
delight  of  tho  «ornmil.litf«.         Eat*.  Brit..  XIV.  142. 


cicatrization,  ctc- 

a  trite. 

mcrly  of  great  extent,  now  restrictcil  to  forma  cica trial VO  (sik'a-tri-aiv),  a.    [For  'rtcafrirtrc, 

<  cicatrix*  +  Urc.]   Tending  to  pro- 
\  mote  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

Cicatrix  (si-ka'triks),  n. ;  pi.  cico- 
fri'o'S  (sik-a-tri'sez).  [L. :  see  cica- 
trice.] 1.  A  cicatrice  or  scar. — 2, 
In  conck.,  the  impression  or  mark  nf 
the  muscular  or  ligamentous  attach- 
ment in  a  bivalve  shell;  the  ciho- 
rium. — 3.  In  cntom.,  a  small,  rough- 
ened, or  depressed  space  on  a  sur- 
face, resembling  a  scar, — 4.  In  boU, 
the  mark  of  attachment  of  a  seed  or 
leaf. 

cicatrlzant  (.lik'a-tri-zant),  n.  and 
a.  [After  F.  ricatrimnt  (=  Bp.  Pg. 
<•<'<•<! f/-i.->ii<f«\  etc.),  ppr.  of  cieatriter: 
see  cicatrise.]  I,  n.  That  which  cic- 
atrizes; a  medicine  or  an  applica- 
tion that  promotes  the  formation  of 
a  cicatrice. 

II.  a.  Tending  to  form  a  cica- 
trice ;  showing  a  tendency  to  heal ; 
cieatrisive. 

Also  spelled  cfcafrixYinf. 
cicatrization  (sik'n-tri-za'shon),  n. 
[After  F.  cicatrisation  (=  Bp",  ciea- 
trisaeion,  etc.),  <  ciwifrwcr :  see  cica- 
trise.]   The  proet-ss  of  healing  (as 
A  wound)  or  forminff 
the  state  of  being  healed,  cicatrized, 
over.   Also  spelled  cicatrisation. 

ICnnghtngj  .  .  .  hindering  tho  cooglnUnaUoo  and  <*a- 
trillion  of  the  vein.  Worn*. 

>"rt  cicatrize  (sik'a-triz),  r. ;  pret.  ami  pp.  omrri-sfd, 
u'  vyr.  cicatrizing.  [<  ooofr(i<:y)  +  -izc;  after  F. 
nrvjf  riser  (=  Sp.  Pg.  cieairUar=  It.  eieatriszarc), 
<  cicatrice :  800  <•><•■« frioe.]  I.  frniw.  To  induce 
(he  formation  of  a  cicatrice  on;  heal  up  (a 
wound). 

II.  fnfroM*.  To  form  a  cicatrice  in  healing; 
skin  over:  as,  the  wound  CMsafrwed. 

Alw»  spelled  oioijfriw. 
clcatroso  (sik'a-trorj),  a.    [<  ri<yi(r(iw)  +  -o«. 
cicatrice  =  Hp"  l>g.dcatri;  =  li.  cicatrice',  <  L.    W.  h.  eicatrtootut.]   Same  as  cicatrice**, 
cicatrix  (cicatrie-).  ascar.]    I.  A  scar;  a  seam  ^Ctly  (sis  o  il),  N.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  culey; 

■    u  corrupt  form  of  iwwpVi,  q.        A  popular  name 


Oichl*  (sik'lij,  h.    [XL.,  <  Or.  a  bird  like 


the  thrush  ( JWrrfiw),  also  a  sea-fish  (Loom*).] 
1.  A  genus  of  fishes  inhabiting  the  fresh  wa- 


Pmodlcal  Cicada  (C«*J*  tfflcmtfftml. 


tertxeU  l-y  Wm 
Buticouical  ImptI 

tn**  -**fi<tx,  Iwit' 


1  to  tbe  genus  Cicttdtt.  a«  rtuinic- 

wrMMl  in  1SI0,  Uie  Cieaduiiv  have  hcuvjr 
m,  ttittit  liMid,  priMtiiiK'tit  eyes,  Hdgeit 
tii  itnr-  imkw  rMrcketed  benenth  Uie  etlj(e  oi 
nifrvuiliunx.  ecalr  like  iuetnUiunx.  vU\\* 
t  iiHrrhnirtil-llkt'  cuiwiMcncy.  sh< 


■t'iut  lpff*.  Url*tly  hlinl  in. in-,  nml  Uruv  Ilul 
Ins  "rg»i.*  *t  llm  haw  of  llw  iilHtuiueii.  It  I 
trtnutrd  funllv  w»*ll  n  jkrwi.Uil  In  Ui«  I 
s^mc  jpecim,  like  tltc  ia'vpntwn-yi^r  locust 


4  ntritlulu 

.1  u|  |.  li  Uh 

iIUhI  ^ut.n. 


cicwU,  are  notnl  for  UicJr  ImgUi  of  W<!  uiwlrnfmuml. 
Atoroad 


cicatrice  (sik'a-tris),  n. 


i  tn  tho  South. 
f<  ME.  cicatrice,  <  F, 


or  elevation  of  flesh  remaining  after  a  wound 
or  ulcer  is  healed :  also  extended  to  scars  on 
the  bark  of  trees.    Bee  cicatrix. 

Thai  grolfe  under  the  rrnde  a  hough  ar  tree. 
There  cicatrie*  is  noun  but  platne  and  clcne. 

raXUulixu.  Htubondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  TS. 


of  several  umbelliferous  plants.     Bee  Scteli. 
Rough  clcsly,  Caucalii  .« BiArunu.  -  Sweet  cicely. 

(D  UVrrkU  Morula.    Alao  called  nwi  cAerrif.  (Mln 


Wild  cicely, 


One  Captain  Spnrio  with  hU  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of 
war,  here  on  hia  aiuiater  cheek.     Stat.,  All  n  Well,  IL  I. 

2.  Mark;  impression.  [Rare.] 


Loon  upon  a  ruah. 
ipahli*  Imp 


The  cicatrie*  ami 
Thy  palm  anme  moment  kecim. 

.SA«A.,  A.  you  Like  It,  UL  6. 

3.  A  cicatrix,  in  any  sense. 

Cicatrices.  »-    Plural  of  ricafrir. 

cicatricial  (sik-a-trish'al),  a.  K  cicatrice  + 
-ial;  =  F.  cWfrieiW,  "etc.]  Pertaining  to. 
marked  by,  or  forming  a  cicatrice  or  scar:  as, 

a  cicatricial  process  Cicatricial  tissue,  a  form  of 

Unite  cli wcly  rcn-mblifiii  ordinary  ilrnw  connccuve  tlunt, 
Into  which  tin-  imuiulatloo  tlHUo  tlllliur  np  and  repairing 
wound*  and  other  lowea  of  anlwtoncc  becomei  convertetl. 

cicatricle  (sik'a-tri-kl),  n.  1.  Bame  as  cica- 
tricula. — 2.  In  oof. :  (a)  The  hilum  of  a  Beed. 
(fc)  The  scar  left  by  a  fallen  leaf.  [Kare.] 

cicatricoM  (sik'a-tri-kdsi,  <i.  [<  L.  cicatrix  (<•!<•- 
atric-),  a  scar,+"-«!.r.]  1.  Covereil  with 
S.  In  entom,,  having  elevated  spots  like 


>  called 

North  America,  tbe  opeciei  of  Onna 
ChrerrijJiirttum  rpivatre. 

Cicer  (si'ser),  «.  [L.,  >  ult.  E.  chichi,  n  chick- 
pea, vetch:  see  rAirAi.]  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants  allied  to  the  vetch,  consisting  of 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  central 
Asia  and  or  the  countries  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean.   Beo  chick-pea. 

cicerone  (sis-ff-ro'nfi;  It.  pron.  che-chi-r6'nc), 
».;  pi.  ciceroni  (-lie).  [It.,  a  particular  appli- 
cation, in  allusion  to  the  loquacity  of  guides, 
of  the  name  Cicerone,  <  L.  C<em>(«-),  the  cele- 
brated Boman  orator.]  In  Italy,  ono  who  acts  as 
a  guide  in  exhibiting  and  explaining  antiqui- 
ties, curiosities,  etc.;  hence,  in  general,  one 
who  explains  the  interesting  features  or  asso- 
ciations or  tho  curiosities  of  a  place ;  n  guide. 

I  mutt  own  to  you  It  oorprtocd  me  to  aee  my  Hctmne  m 
well  acquainted  with  the  buata  and  statues  of  all  the  great 
people  of  antiquity.  ^fdduam,  Ancient  MetlaU.  1, 

Ciceronian  (sis-e-ro'ni-an),  a.  and  n.    K  L.  Ci- 

ceroniantu,  <  ( V«ro(a-),'Cicero.]  I,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  Cicero  (Marcus  Tul- 
lius  Cicero,  106  -43  B.  c,  ofteu  called  Tulip),  the 
r,  or  his 


ters  of  South  America,  and  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Cichlida.  Schneider,  1801" — 2t.  A  genus  of 
birds.    If'aalcr,  1827. 

cichlid  f  siklid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  CiehlitUr. 

Cichlid»  (sik'li-de),  «.  pf.  [XL.,  <  Cichlei.  1,  + 
fir.  J  A  family  of  avanthopterjgian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cichla:  more  generally 
known  as  Chromidc»,  Chromida,  or  Chromididae. 
They  have  an  otilong  or  somewhat  elongated  Is-sly.  imsi- 
eratv  cycloid  or  cU*nold  scales,  Intemiptrd  or  deSei-ted 
lateral  lino,  enmpreaaed  heail,  terminal  mouth,  toothleas 
palate,  single  nostrils,  united  lower  pharyngeal  Iwnea, 
and  four  complete  rows  of  gills  ;  the  dorsal  u  long,  and  Us 
spinous  portion  forms  tbe  greater  jiart  iH  it.  while  its  soft 
portion  and  that  of  the  anal  are  opponlte  ami  equal.  Tbe 
specie*  are  mostly  confined  to  Uie  fresh  waters  of  tropical 
Africa  and  America,  but  a  few  axe  found  In  Palestine,  and 
one  In  Texaa.  They  take  care  of  their  young,  and  have 
considerable  tuperflctal  resemblance  to  Uie  celltrarvhhis 
or  sunOalic*  of  the  United  statea.  Nearly  ISO  species  ore 
known. 

cichlingt,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  chichling. 
cichloia  (sik'loid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Cichla,  1,  + 
-"id.)    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cichlida'. 

II.  b.  One  of  the  Cichlida: 
Cichlomorphje  (sik-ld-m6r'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  »i.t/i<f,  a  bird  like  the  thrush  {TWir*),  + 
fifpciit,  form.]  In  Bundevall's  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  first  and  highest  group  or  cohort 
of  birds,  embracing  eight  superfamily  groups 
or  phalanges,  and  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  turdoid  Va»*erea  or  dentirostral  Osn««t  of 
authors  in  general :  one  of  the  six  cohorts  of  this 
author's  Oacines  laminiplantare*. 
cichlomorphic  (sik-16-m6r'flk),  a.  [< 
phir  +  -iV.  ]  Kesembling  a  thrush  in 
turdiform  or  turdoid 
ing  to  the  Cichlomorpha: 
Oichoriaces?  (si-k6-ri-a'sfe),  ».  pi. 
Cichorium  +  -acea-.]  In  bof.,  a  tribe 
natural  order  Composita,  characterized  by  hav- 
ing only  perfect  flowers  with  the  corollas  all 
ligulate,  and  by  milky  juice:  coextensive  with 
the  suborder  Ligulifiora:  There  are  a 
and  750  specie*,  of  which  much  the  greater  I: 
to  the  old  world.  It  litclude*  Uie  chicory,  endive,  lettuce^ 
■Minify,  dandelion,  etc. 
cichoriaceons  (si-ko-ri-a'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  CicAortooeoj. 
Also  written  chieariaceout. 

Cichorium  (ai-ko'ri-um),  n.   [L.,  <  Or. t  

>  E.  cicAory,  chicory,  and  tmceory,  q.  v.]  A  ge- 
nua of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Composite. 
There  are  two  species,  perennial  lierlw  of  tbe  old  worl 


peciflcally,  of  or  pertaln- 

[NT*.  < 
i  of  the 


the  coniiDon  chicury  (C.  Intytms)  mtd  «<odlv«  <C. 

i  J  rnriitv. 


A  former  Bpellin^  of 


of  jtardfiis.    lSe«  rAictry  an>.l 

cichoryt  (sik'9-ri),  n. 
chicory. 

cichpeat,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  eAidfc-pevi. 

cicindel  («i-sin'del),  n.  [<  CMndela.]  A  beetle 
of  the  family  Cieindelida ;  a  tiger-beetle. 

Oicindela  m-de'l*),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  eieinde- 
la,  a  glow-worm,  rediipl.  of  candela,  a  candle: 
see  candle.]  A  genus  of  the  family  Cicindeiidee, 
or  tiger-beetles.  Its  technical  character*  are  conUgu- 
'-•us  posterior  coin-  large  prominent  eye*,  and  maxillary 
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neroos  species  of  this  genus  have  always 
dthougb, 


UU  UCCOlUlt 


a,  Citimlttm  MMrutlatm  !  *,  C. 
;  t  .  rflnMd*;  i,  C.  vntfaru.    I  AH  «!• 


grain,  wit 
flat  head, 
thoracic  joint 
bebig  furnished 
with  a  large  curae- 
ous  plate,  and  the 
ninth  abdominal 
Hut  having  no 
the  dorsal  side 
two  curved  hooks. 
The  four  uctli?! 
figured  arc  rharac- 
ti:i *ti  examples, 

Cicindeleta 

(sia-in-del'e- 

t6),n.pi.  ncu, 

<l*.eieintUI<i,* 
(flow  worm,  + 
Or.  irift-.a  kins- 
rnan,  neighbor.  Cf.  Cirinilila.)  In  Latreille's 
system  of  classification,  a  group  of  carnivo- 
rous or  adephagous  pentamerous  Colroptera  or 
beetle*,  embracing  the  tiger-booties  and  their 
allies. 

OicindeUdaeCsiB-in-del'i-dS),  ».  pi  [NL.,  < 
(  fiudi  mi  +  -i  <la:  J  A  family  of  adephagous 
(Udeoptera  or  beetles,  commonly  called  tigtr- 
beetlet  and  tparklm.  Tbo  typical  genu*  u  CtcMh 
The  turtastemum  ha*  »n  antcenxa]  pica-  w  panned  by  a 
well  marked  suture  reaching  front  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  rvtendUlg  In  ft  triangular  process  lietwccn  the  bind 
cuts*,  which  ar«  small  and  mobile  ;  and  the  anteanje  are 
11-Jolnted,  and  inserted  on  the  front  a  bore  the  bane  of 
tr**t  mandibles.  The  spedes  are  found  In  ercrjr  qaarter  of 
Utv  globe.  They  have  very  prominent  eyes,  very  strong 
mandible*,  arc  armed  with  strong  teeth,  and  are  remark- 
able Si  ir  the  beauty  of  their  colors.    See  Cicimtrla. 

Cicindelinse  (si-sin-de-B'ne),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Ci- 

ciudela  +  -our.]    The  typical  subfamily  of  tho 

Ctetwielida  ;  the  tiger-beetles  proper, 
cidndeline  (si-sin'de-lin),  a.    Pertaining  to  or 

having  the  nature  of  the  j 

familv  VieindeUnas. 
dclnnal  (si-sln'al), « 
Ctcinnurua,  ».  See 
cicinnus  (sl-sin'us),  n.  B 
cicisbeism  (si-sis'btj-Um),  m. 

=  F.  «i</t>Mxn».]  The 

or  the  custom  of  having, 

of  dangling  about  women. 

The  erjorraiHin  wickedness  and  utter  pagsnUm  of  tho 
Burtria*  and  Medid  arcm  almost  rwpectable  when  com- 
pared with  the  reign  of  cieiM*i*m  an»f  Jesuitry. 

AlKfluTutM,  No,  SOW,  p. 

eicisboo  (si-sis'be-6;  It.  pron.  cbe-ohes-ba'o),  n. 
[It.  Qf,  cicubee]  tigitbee),  Haid  to  be  <  F.  rs'icAe, 
small,  little,  +  beau,  beautiful:  see  beau,  belle.} 
1.  In  Italy,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
name  given  to  a  professed  gallant  and  atten- 
dant of  a  married  woman;  one  who  dangles 
about  women. 

Lady  T.  You  know  I  adiult  yon  aa  a  lover  no  farther 
than  fashion  simclloHs. 

Jotrph  S.  True  —  a  mere  Platonic  drub**)  —  what  every 
wife  u  entitled  to.       Sherulitn,  School  for  -Vandal,  II.  S. 

St.  A  bow  of  silk  or  ribbon  with  long  pendent 
ends  attached  to  a  walking-stick,  the  Lilt  of  a 
" ,  or  the  handle  of  a  fan.  Smollett. 
Bt,  dclatonat,  ».  [In  Spenser,  after 
Chancer,  cJkcklaton,  tkecklaton,  tchecklaton ;  ME. 
etelatoun,ciclalttn,cyeUlloun,  rirlntoun,  tgclatoun, 
tukelatoun,  once  ehekelatoun,  <  OF.  eiriaton,  cicla- 
/«■..  dkiclaton,  dalalon,  tiglalon,  tiniflaton,  trn- 
glaton,  segtcto*  (>  Sp.  eielalnn),  a  kind  of  mantle 
or  robe,  also,  at  least  in  AF.  (as  alone  in  ME.), 
a  rich  fabric  (see  def.),  appar.  (with  suffix  -on) 
(=  Hp.  ciciada,  a  kind  of  mantle)  <  ML,  eycla* 
laee.  eyeladem),  cictas,  citlade,  cicladct,  cicladit, 
a  kind  of  mantle,  also  a  rich  fabric  (see  def. ),  < 
U  eyelat,  acc.  cyetada  (in  Propertius),  <  Or. 
t/jif.  a  mantle  worn  chiefly  by  women,  adorned 
with  a  border  of  purple  or  gold,  with  ref.  to 
which,  or  to  its  circular  form  (cf.  E.  circular,  a 
eloak),  it  received  its  name,  <  Or.  *v*>Ac,  round, 
circular,  <  kIkmc,  round:  seo  cuelat  and  cycle. 
The  transfer  and  enrichment  of  the  sense  (from 
'  a  round  mantle'  to  '  a  costly  fabric  of  diverse 
use')  is  remarkable,  and.  with  the  peculiar 
forms,  gives  soma  color  to  the  supposition  that 
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with  the  L.  eydat.  etc.,  in  its  proper  sense  of  '  a 
mantle,'  has  been  merged  another  word,  per- 
haps of  Eastern  origin,  meaning  'a  fabric' 
Ytue  compares  the  Fanjab  trade-name  mkldt, 
broadcloth,  or  the  Ar.  .Sikiliuat,  Sicily.]  1.  A 
costly  fabric  used  in  the  middle  ages  for  men's 
and  women's  robes  or  mantles,  "anil  also  for 
legi^ings,  housings,  banners,  tents,  etc.  u  »u 
•Miu-tliue.,  prrhapa  Brnerally,  of  »ilk.  often  woven  with 
gold;  It  U  found  eiplalned  »•  pminu*  uuiriu,  cloth  of 
gold.  From  the  diversity  oT  ita  tlw.  the  term  aecnu  to 
have  been  applied  to  any  rich-looking  fabric. 

Of  Bruggei  were  hl>  liuaen  brown. 

His  robe  was  of  nWatmm, 

Thai  coats  many  a  Jans. 

Caaueer,  Sir  Thnpas,  1.  25. 


Tlier  waa  mony  gonfanoun 
of  gold  send*!,  an-l  ririain 
-Kinr,  Alini«,,.l*T  ( Weber  s  M.  tr.  Rom.,  I,  sr.).  I,  lass. 

OIT  silk,  ci  ndale.  aii'l  mrtatoun 
Was  the  empertxira  i«vyloun. 
iJic*.  Cwtt  iu.»( Wchirs  Mctr.  Rom.,  II.  HB% 

2.  A  mantle  or  robo  worn  by  men  and  women, 
apparently  of  the  fabric,  called  by  tho  same 


dconline  (si-kS'nl-in),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  Ciconiintt;  ciconJue. 

dooniae  (sik'o-nin),  a.  [<  L.  oconiniu,  of  the 
stork,  <  ciconia,  a  stork:  see  O'oorki.1  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tho  Cicvnikhe ;  having  the  char- 
acters of  storks;  ciconiiform:  pelargic. 

dcuratet  (sik'u-rat),  r.  I.  [<  L.  cicuratus,  pp. 
of  eicurare,  make  tame,  <  cicur,  tamo.]  "o 
tame;  reclaim  from  wildnesa. 

F.ven  after  carnal  ci>nverslou,  poyaons  may  yet  retain 
i  of  *.heir  natures ;  yet  are  tuey  so  rvtracled, 
tued,  ua  not  to  make  good  their  first 
■HUM, 


Tho 


Oicuta  («l-ku'tJi).  «.  IT..,  >  It.  Sp.  Pg. 
=  I*r.  eirutla  =  F.  cigui,  hemlock.]  A 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  eontaining  four  i 


linme.  [But  this  sense  belongs  p 
French  and  Finnish  nrUtmx  an  I  the  '. 
It  is  not  estaulisbcil  In  KnglUh.  The 


operly  only  to  tlie 
ll.blle  Latin  ryrt,u  : 
vord  is  erroneously 
i  by  Spenwr: 


Is  obi  English :  for  It  was  the 
ennui,  as  >e  may  rvade  In  iTiau- 
Sir  Thopa*  hU  apparrell  and  ar- 
llubt  airaynsl  tint  flyaiit.  In  hl« 
«-*^«,,(U»HUiatkln.1of 


But  In  a  Jacket,  qui 
Upob  c*eM<ut«n,  he 


gulbl- 

toeinhnaler  tlwrr  Irish 
Speutrr,  state  o<  Ireland. 

1  richly  rare 
*  ttraungely  dfatht. 
>|iriuer,  V.  t|.,  VI.  vll.  43.) 

Ciconia  (si-ko'ui-*),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  csewsi/i.  a 
stork,  dial,  mrta,  prob.  MdnpL  from  cnMere, 
sing,  ery.  Cf.  E.  Ae»,  from  same  root.]  The 
typleal  genus  of  storks  of  the  family  Cintniidir. 
T  be  best-known  species  are  the  commou  wliite  and  black 
storks  of  Europe,  C.  alba  and  C.  nw/rn.  Bee  afortfc,  and  cot 
under  CirvifiiVrir. 

dcoili&n  (si-ko'ni-nn),  a.  [<  Ci&mia  +  -<jn.] 
Pertaining  to  or  cousisting  of  storks :  as,  "the 
fierce  rirwHiaii  train,"  Pope,  tr.  of  Odyssey,  ix. 
f».  [Rare.] 

Ciconlidse  (sik-A-ni'i-de),  n.  pf.  [NL.,  <  Ciconia 
+  -i'i//r.]  A  family  of  large  altricial  grallatorial 
birds,  of  the  order  Ilcrodioneii  and  suborder  J'c- 
largi  (which  see)  ;  the  storks.  The  Mil  Is  longer 
thaii  the  bead,  stout  at  the  lasse,  not  grooved,  tapering  to 
the  straight,  recurved,  or  decurved  tip :  the  nostrils  ant 
pierced  directly  In  the  suhstancc  of  the  bill,  and  arc  with, 
out  nasal  scales ;  the  leg*  arc  reticulate,  and  bare  alwve  the 
suffrago:  the  hallux  u  not  comidetely  Insistent:  and  the 
claws  are  not  acute,    Tlie  family  contains  about  12  spe- 


*'r  T.  Brmme.  Vulg.  Err.,  vll.  17 

clcnrationt  (sik-tji-ris'shon),  n.   [<  L.  as  if  *ei- 

euralio(H-).  inmrare,  taine :  st>«  cicurate.' 
act  of 
llau. 

cicula 
genua 

plants,  eontaining  four  or  Svo 
species,  one  European  and  three  or  four  Ameri- 
can. They  are  tall,  perennial,  glabrous  herbs,  with  dl- 
vided  leaves,  and  compound,  many-rayed  umbels  of  white 
flowers.  C.  riroMi  and  the  common  American  species,  C. 
iHdcufufd,  are  popularly  called  imtrr  fitwlock  or  cotrhme. 
The  roots  of  all  are  a  deadly  tio-iaon.  ilost  of  the  speclea 
may  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  venation  of  the  leaves, 
the  main  side  veins  running  to  the  notches  instead  of  to 
lite  ends  of  the  teeth.    I*ee  hrwl'jek. 

cicutoi,  «•    Wster-hemlock.    See  Ct'mfa. 

cicutine  (si-ku'tin),  n.   [<  rir?«fa  +  -r«a 
volatile  alkaloid  found  in 
water-hemlock. 

Old  (sid),  n.  [Sp.,  <  Ar.  grid,  neiyid,  lord,  el 
grid  (Sp.  rt  Cut,  •  tho  Cid '),  the  lord  or  ehief .] 
A  chief;  a  commander:  a  title  applied  in  Span- 
ish literature  to  Buy  or  Koilerigo  Diaz,  count 
of  Kivar.  a  dauntless  champion  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  of  the  old  Spanish  monarchy 
against  tho  Moors  in  the  eleventh  century.  Me 
m-civcd  this  title  from  the  Moors  against  w  horn  Iw  fought, 
while  from  his  countrymen  he  received  that  of  ri  Caimpe- 


]  A 

,  the 


odor,  the  cliampion ;  and  the  two  were  combined  In  the 
form  cf  Cid  Camj/tatior,  the  lord  champion. 

The  title  of  Cut  ...  is  often  said  to  have  came  to  him 
fmm  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  Ove  Moorish  kings 
or  chiefs  acknowledged  him  in  one  Utile  as  their  Stui,  or 
their  lord  anil  cmiueror.  rictiwr,  Sjian.  Lit.,  I.  12. 


),«.  t<*d*bco  +  -i*m; 
practice  > 


of  acting  as. 


cies,  representing  nearly 
arts  of 


genera,  chiefly 

of  the  "warmer  parts  of  lioth  hemisphere*.  It  Includes 
the  storks  proper,  the  maralnxia.  open-bllK  Jabinia,  woo.1- 
ibises,  etc    Also  written  CoyjuiVfat,  CicuM4m/*r. 

dconiifonn  (si-ko'ni-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  ctro- 
wir/rtrwii.t,  <  L.  ciVoiiia,  stork,  +  forma,  form.] 
Having  or  pertaining  to  the  form  or  structure 
of  the  CiwniiVfa?;  like  or  likened  to  a  stork. 

fJarrod  and  Forbes  suggest  a  eteoiaii/orm  origin  for  the 
Tublnam.       A.  Srtrtau,  Fjicyc.  Ilrlt.,  XVIII.  47,  note. 

Oiconliiormea  (si-ko'iil-l-f6r'mer),  n.  pi  [NL., 
pi.  of  ciconii/ormis :  see  ricoitii/oriM.]  In  Oar- 
rod's  arrangement,  the  third  division  of  homa- 
logonBtous  birds,  including  several  modern 
orders,  as  storks,  herons,  pelicans,  vultures, 
hawks,  and  owls.  It  is  not  a  recognized  group 
in  ornithology. 

Oiconlinai  (si-kd-ni-i'ne),  n.  /•/.  [NL.,  <  Ci- 
conia +  -inat.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  the 
Citvjsmto.  containing  the  true  storks,  mara- 
bous, and  jabirus,  aa  distinguished  from  the 
open-bills  and  wood-ibises.  Th*  Mil  Is  straight  or 
recurved ;  the  nostrils  are  nearly  lateral ;  the 
short :  the  hallux  Is  not  Insistent :  and  '" 
flat,  and  blunt,  like 
l^iiMsrel 


ridares,  n.    Plural  of  cidarit. 

Cidatia  (si-da 'ri-»),  «.  [NL  (Treitschke, 
1825 1,  <  Or.  Mcto/Mf,  a  Persian  head-dress.  See 
Cidarit,  2.]  A  ge- 
nus of  moths, of  the 
family  1'halamida; 
characterized  by 
having  oblique 
bands  with  acute 
angles  across  the 
front  wings.  The 
lanw  are  true  geome- 
ter* or  looper*.  having 
lint  two  pair*  of  pro- 
legs.  C,  atrerstfi'iisirra 
fc-ilt  i  in  the  grapc-vf  lie, 

ddarid  (sid'a-rid), 
n.  One  of  the  Ci- 
darula;  or  Cidnri- 
dea ;  a  desmosti- 

chous  or  regular  sea-urchin,  as  distinguished 
from  a  heart-urchin  or  shield-urchin. 
Cidaridse  (si-dar'i-de),  n.  pi  [NL., 
(OAirid-),  2,  +  -irftr.]  A  fat 
chous  endoeyclical  or  regular  sea-urchins,  with 
very  narrow  ambulacra!  and  broad  interambu- 
laeral  spaces,  large  perforated  tubercles,  club- 
shaped  spines,  no  oral  branchis),  and  no  sphirri- 
dia.  They  have  the  shell  rounded,  unclosed  auricles, 
entire  peristome,  and  leu  anal  plates.  The  typical  genua 
is  Ci'lnrix. 

Cidaridea  (sid-a-rid'^-tt),  n.  pf.  [NL.,  <  Cidarit 
(Cidarid-),  2,  +'  -co."]  'A  superfamily  or  ordinal 
group  of  Echinoidca  ;  the  regular  endoeyclical  or 
desraostichous  sea-urchins,  having  the  mouth 
and  anus  centric,  two  rows  of  ambulacra  and  of 
Interambulaera  alternating  with  one  another, 
and  teeth  and  masticatory  apparatus,  it  i* 
equivalent  to  the  order  Kndoevdia  of  some  authors,  and 
lmlndesthefarmllesCida™to,AVAi«Mf<».£VAii»eiwrfrW<i., 
and  others. 

cidarls (sid'a-ris),  a.;  pL  cidarrs  (-rez).  [L.,  < 
i\r. niiapic,  a  turban,  tiara;  of  Pers.  origin.]  1. 

P^  an  kings. 


Cidarit 


ateral ;  the  toes  are 
dtnectawaarcl.pmd, 
,  H Hytrin,  ami  l^)<- 
■0  CWniisig. 


On  his  I  the  Persian  king's)  head  was  set  a  I 
Tiara;  this  was  a  kind  of  Cap  or  Turbanl.  not  like  a  feli 
of  wooU,  but  of  diuers  peecea  of  cloth  sowed  together. 

Purtluu,  lllgrlmage,  p.  Ml. 

(ft)  Tho  hcad-<lress  of  tho  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  (c)  A  low-crowned  episcopal  miter.  F. 
I!.  Lee.  Also  written  < idari*. — 2.  [cap.]  [Ms.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cidarida:.  in 
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■  cidaris 

rile*  arc  mostly  of  warm  C.  Iritmloidtt  I*  found  on 
Atlantic  rout,  A  HrttUb  species  found  In  Sh*tl»nd 
I*  C  /.•.,.i«..f,i  .all 
ed  Ul*/<</«tr.urr*i« 
from  mM  fancied 
roaeroblauoe  of  iu 
globular  Iwdy  and 


■pliK-a  to  h*gpipe. 

ddarite  (sidV 
rit),  ».  [<CMS- 


ri»,  8,  +  -OA] 
A  fossil  repre- 
sentative of  the 
genua  Cidarit, 
or  aome  similar 


in  the  Carbonif- 
erous limestone 
and  upward. 
Many  cldarlte*  are 
ot  largo  size,  and 
are  furnished  with  long 
spine*.    fVe  Cidaridee. 

cider  (si'der),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cyder, 
eider,  lyder,  <  ME.  ctdrt,  cyder,  fitter,  tyder,  cy- 
thtr,  either,  ttuthir,  etc.  (also  nicer,  si»er,  etc., 
after  L.),  (  OF.  pidre,  cidere,  F.  dare  =  8p.  ti- 
dra,  OSp.  »i>r«,  =  Pg.  cidra  =  It.  ctdro,  tidro, 
cider,  <  L.  ticera,  <  Gr.  e'uupa,  <  Heb.  shikar  (= 
Ar.  wA-ar),  strong  drink,  <  «*<ttur,  be  intoxi- 
cated.] If.  A  strong  liquor. 
H«  schall  not  drink*  wyn  nc  JiMirr  ( A.  V. ,  strong  drink!. 

Wydif.  Lake  L  14. 

2.  Formerly,  any  liquor  made  of  the  juice  of 
fruits ;  now,  the  expressed  juice  of  apples, 
either  before  or  after  fermentation. 
We  bad  alau  drink,  wholesome  and  good  wine  of  the 
,  a  kind  ot  eider  made  of  a  fruit  of  that  country. 

■MMa, 

A  flask  of  ridtr  from  hb  father'*  vat*, 
Prime,  which  I  knew.  TmHmm,  Audlcy  Court. 
Older  Act,  an  English  statute  of  17(13  (J  Oeo.  III.,  c  My, 
Imposing  additional  and  heavy  U<e*  upon  wine,  vinegar, 
cider,  perry,  etc.  It  <-»ll*>-d  great  agiuti.m  in  the  couu 
try.— Hard  cider,  fermented  cider:  cider  that  ha*  lot* 
It*  tweetae**  from  fermentation. -Sweet  cider,  cider 
befure  form*eUUon.  or  cider  in  which  fermentation  ha> 
Ih-.-i  i.i.-w.,r,-.|  Water  elder,  ii  weak  ,  il-r  made  i... 
adding  to  the  apple*,  after  the  Aral  priming,  one  half  tbelr 
weight  of  water,  and  espneasiug  the  liquor  a  aecond  time. 

cider-brandy  (si'der-bran'di),  n.  A  sort  of 
brnndv  distilled  from  eider.  In  the  United 
States'  also  called  apple-jack  and  apple-brandy. 

cideristt  (ai'd6r-ist),  a.  [<  cider  +  -**».]  A 
maker  of  eider.  Mortimer. 

ciderkint  (si'der-kin),  n.  [<  cider  +  dim.  -kin.] 
An  old  name  for  liquor  made  from  the  refuge  of 
apples  after  the  juice  had  been  pressed  out  for 
cider. 

Cidertin  !•  made  for  common  drinking,  and  supplies  the 
place  of  uuall  liver  Mortimer. 


1O00 

•tern*  and  enveloped  tightly  In  a  wrapper  ot  (lie  tame 

material.  A  cigar  of  tapering  fwa.  hut  not  pointed  at 
either  end,  I*  called  a  rarrW.  Abo  written,  Improperly, 
seyitr. 

cigar -bundler  (si-gar'bun'dlr>r),  n.  A  clamp- 
ing-pre&s  for  puoking  cigars  in  bundles. 

cigar-case  (si-giir'luls),  it.  A  pocket-case  for 
holding  cigars. 

Cigarette  (slg-a-ret'),  a.  [<  F.  cigarette,  dim.  of 
ctgare,  a  cigar.]  A  small  cigar  made  of  finely 
cut  tobacco  rolled  tip  in  an  envelop  of  tobacco, 
corn-husk,  or  thin  paper,  generally  rice-paper, 
so  as  to  form  a  cylinder  open  at  both  ends. 

cigarette-filler  (sig-a-rot  lil'er),  «.  A  device 
for  filling  tho  envelop  of  a  cigarette  with  to- 
bacco. 

cigarette-paper  (sig-  a  -ret '  pa  '  per),  n.  Thin 
paper,  commonly  rice-paper,  used  for  the  wrap- 
pers of  the  fine-cut  tobacco  which  forms  the 
filling  of  cigarettes. 

cigar-fish  ( si-gar'fish),  n.  A  carangoid  fish,  De- 
capteruepuncta  tan,  ha  vmga  thick  fusiform  shape 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  cigar.  It  baa  my* 
of  tlie  doreal  and  anal  (In*  detached  and  developed  a*  pin- 


Ollician 


Cttf-u-faii  (ZVf#/'/»-i/»i»f/«/wl. 
(Fresm  Report  ot  t".  S.  Flah  C<«n««*ion,  1M4, ) 


tnent  of  th?  *y*  to  vUlnn  at  different  diat&tiora.  Hfc  rat 
under  ty*.  —  Ciliary  muscle  of  Rio  Ian UJ,  »  mhi.11  w|m 
rut*  furtniltu  tif  tJie  orbicular.*  |*a.r«*..>ntruni,  runjiitit;  In 
tlie  frre  margin  of  the  eyelid,  inaide  the  tyelulicv.  Cili- 
ary D9TVM,  lofij.*  niid  ahiort,  ultimate  Itnuielie*  nf  tlie  natal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerre,  ami  of  the  ciliary  (fan- 
gllon.  aonplytnK  the  ciliary  muscle  and  11m*  trU.-  Ciliary 
n^ur&iglA,  in* urnln.il  ettendiritc  01  *r  tlte  tiiuw  and  down 
the  sld«  of  the  itotv,  attrtlMit«d  fi  trrttatUiti  <*f  Ui«*  clltary 
neTTra,  —  Ciliary  proceeaes,  idaiu  and  fiddn  nf  the  i-iu»- 
tvM  counecUxl  with  t>trrcai»oiidlii|£  foidlnir»«d  tticiaiprn- 
twiry  llRam->nt  nf  tho  lrn«  i>f  the  ejr,  rtrrularly  dUpoi*ed 
artkund  the  Irn*  hclilnd  the  Irla,  Thry  are  aome  i¥>  or  M 
In  humher,  Hra  cat  untler  efv*.—  Clliaxy  son*,  the  ring 
t»r  jwiiie  marked  out  hy  the  rlhnry  iirtxcatea. 

Oiliata  (aU-i-a'tH),  «.  pK  [NTi.,  nout,  pi.  of 
citiatus,  having  cilia:  mm*  citUtte,]  1.  The  fili- 
ated inf uBoriatut ;  a  major  (rroup  of  /N/Wori4i, 
aa  diBtinfrtiiahed  from  the  Flaytlfota  and  tho 
Tentaculifrra,  oharacU>rix*>d  by  tho  po**eai*iori 
of  organs  of  locomotion  and  prehension  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  vibratilo  cilia,  more  or  less 
completely  clothing  the  body.  The  cilia  are  vari- 
ously modified  aa  act*?,  *tylc«,  or  unrinl,  and  roemlirani- 
form  rKpanahin*  are  nccaakmally  found ;  hut  the  Ciliata 
are  devoid  Df  the  iDeclal  supplementary  laah-like  appen . 
dage*  called  llagella.  They  are  usually  unayninketricml 
anTniala  of  a  high  grade  of  organlxati-ou  ill  tbetr  claaa,  I  he 
*imple*t  uf  tlienj  being  .lilt ereiittated  Into  an  endoaarc  and 
ectoaarc  with  an  enuuplaatule  aixl  c<rtilra<*tlle  vncu..te, 
while  moat.  If  nut  au.  atiuw  au  oral  region  wherr  f.wt  la 
Ingeeted,  wh«i*ce  an  vaophagval  drprcaalon  Inui*  Into  tlx. 
endoaarc ;  and  lliere  laauo,  itanally,  an  abora!  or  anal  area 
through  which  the  refuao  ot  dlgrntion  1*  eraraaUd.  Ttw 
famlllca  arc  nnnwmoa,  and  have  been  divided  hy  ^tcln  into 
the  group*  ItatetricKa,  flttrrotricha,  liffyotrirlka,  and  Peri- 
trieKa,  according  to  the  character  of  the  cilia  and  their  dla. 

Pnaitlon  upon  the  body  of  the  animal.  Paramecium  and 
ortieella  are  pommnn  example*  of  the  CYfl'ato. 


It  Is 


mile*,  and  a  row  of  blarklah  dota  along  the  aide*, 
an  InnaMtantof  the  Caribbean  »ea  and  the  neighboring 
coaatof  the  I  nlled  Matt-*,  and  alwund*  at  Henuu.l*,  when 
it  Uof  aome  Importance  aaa  food  fllh.    Al*.  rovnd-rotAti. 

cigar-holder  (si-gar'hAl'der),  ».   A  mouth- 
im.ee  or  tubo,  often  of  ivory  or  amber,  used  to 
hold  a  cigar.    Also,  rarely,  cigar-tut*. 
cigar-plant  (si-gar'plant),  n.   The  Caphca  pla- 
tycentra,  a  native  of  Mexico,  having  a  bright- 
scarlet  tubular  corolla  tipped  with  black  and 
white,  well  known  in  cultivation, 
cigar-press  (si-ggr'pres),  a.  A  press  used  to 
compress  cigars  preparatory  to  packing, 
cigar-tree  (st-gar'tre),  n.  A  name  of  the  catul- 
pa,  from  the  shape  of  its  pods, 
cigar-tube (si-gar'tub),  n.  Sameas  cigar-holder. 
cigninota  (Big-ni-n6't|),  n.    [NL.,  prop,  "cygni- 
nota,  <  L.  cyqntts,  a  wan,  +  nolo,  mark.]  Seme 
ir*. 


apples  to  make  elder ;  an 
cider  is  made. 

cider-press  (sl'der-pres),  a.  A  press  used  iu 
extracting  eider  from  crushed  or  ground  apples. 

cider-tree  (si'der-tre),  n.  The  swamp  gum- 
tree  of  Aust  ralia,  Eucalyptus  Uunnii,  the  sap  of 
which  is  occasionally  made  into  a  kind  of  cider. 

Cider-Vinegar  (si'de'r-vin'e-gjlr),  n.  A  vinegar 
made  by  the  acot ideation  of  eider. 

d-de7ant  (se-de-vou'),  a.  [F.,  former;  prop, 
adv.,  formerly,  before:  ri,  contr.  from  ici.  here, 
<  Ij.  eece,  lo,  +  hie,  this;  rifrai»f,  OF.  darant, 
prop,  ifarant.  <  de,  of,  +  arunf,  before:  see 
aeanf-,  araun'i.]  Fonner;  lute;  ex-:  applied 
to  a  person  with  reference  to  an  office  or  a  po- 
sition which  he  no  longer  occupies. 

Much  they  marvelled  to  ace  the  wealth  of  the  oi-uVtwK 
hlackamlth, 

All  hi*  domain*  and  hi*  herd*,  and  Ida  patriarchal  de- 
meanor. iMiyj/eUav.  Kvangdlne,  It  3. 

cidront,  n.   An  obsolete  variant  of  citron. 

0.  I.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Companion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  an  Anglo-Indian 
order  of  knighthood  instituted  on  January  1st, 
1MB. 

delt,  cieledt,  etc.   See  ceil,  etc. 

cienaga  (se-e-nii'gtt),  «.  [8p.  eienaga,  a  quag, 
mire  (cf.  cenagaT,  a  quagjnire),  <  cicno,  mud, 
mire,  <  L.  (vrnam,  rami,  mire,  filth.]  A  swamp 
or  swale :  a  Spanish  word  used  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  to  some  extent  in  California 
and  Texas.    Sometimes  written  eienega. 

cierge  (serj),  n.  [F. :  see  cerge. )  8nmc  as  rvrpr. 

cigar  (si-gur').  ».  [=  D.  eigaar  =  d.  cigarr?  = 
Dan.  8w.  ci;//ir,  <  F.  rignrc,'<  Sp.  rigarro  =  Pg. 
It.  rigarro.  a'  cigar,  orig.  a  kind  of  tobacco  grown 
in  Cuba.]  A  cylindrical  roll  of  tobacco  for 
smoking,  pointed  at  one  end  for  insertion  into 
the  mouth  and  cut  at  the  other  for  lighting.  It 
is  made  of  the  luavu*  of  Uw  tobacco-plant  diverted  of  the 


•tlckrth  out  or  hangcdi 
tt.  Wli.g  a 
k.nnea  or  n-me  auch  deiil»«i  turned  . 
wayra  ;  caruer*  and  palntrr*  call  it  draperle  or  eUlerie 

Fivria. 

Draper™  [T.],  .  .  .  a  flourishing  with  leaura  and  Bower* 
In  wood,  or  atone,  used  e»peclally  on  live  h«ada  of  plllrr*. 
and  teanncd  by  our  workmen  drapery  or  eiltry.  Cnfamee. 

Cilia,  n.    Plural  of  cilium. 

ciliary  (sil'i-S-ri),  ■.  [=  F.  ciliaire,  <  XL. 
eiliaris,  <  L.  cilium,  an  eyolid:  see  ci/ism.l  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  cilia;  hair-like; 
filamentous;  specifically,  belonging  to  the  eye- 
lids: as,  the  ciliary  feathers  of  birds  (that  is, 
feathers  situated  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids).— 
2.  Furnished  with  cilia:  ciliated. —  3.  Pertain- 
ing to  cilia;  characteristic  of  cilia;  done  by 
cilia:  as,  ciliary  action ;  ciliary  motion.— 4.  Be- 
lated, associated,  or  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  eye ;  situated  in  or  about  the  eye :  ap- 
plied to  various  delicate  anatomical  structures. 

Ciliary  arteries,  numeruu*  small  hranche*  of  the  oph- 
thalmic artery,  which  aupply  the  interior  and  other  part* 
of  the  eyebalt  They  are  divided  into  three  set*,  long,  short, 
and  anterior.  Ciliary  body.  (u>  That  part  of  the  cho- 
roid coal  of  the  eye  which  lie*  in  front  of  the  orn  semita. 
Including  the  ciliary  muscle  und  ciliary  pnxvw*.  hut  not 
tlie  Iris.  By  some  rentricled  to  tlut  part  of  the  choroid 
coat  which  Ilea  in  front  of  the  orbiculua  ciliari*  Also 
called  corjme  ciliare.  (h)  In  the  eye  nf  a  cephalopod,  a 
thickening  of  the  epithelium  on  the  anterior  and  iiosterior 
surfaces  of  the  connective  tissue  which  invests  the  ciliary 
muscle  anil  rltclida  to  the  crvstalline  lens.    Also  railed 

corpueemtheiintf.  Ciliary  canal.  Seccanifi.  Ciliary 
ganglion.  Ve  f«rwfen.—  Ciliary  ligament, an  cU'tl.- 

structure  Mirroundlng  tin  iris  1  c..nu.>-tliii:  tin-  eiter- 

na]  and  middle  tunica  of  the  cyetmll.  Bag  cut  uiuler  eyr 
Ciliary  motion,  ciliary  movement,  tlie  motion' «f 
cilia  which  pi.*lu>i»  tlx-  |...'.nm.tloii  ..t  the  bodies  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  a*  In  the  ciliated  protozoan*,  or  maintains 
a  l  urrent  ..v<-r  the  c  illatcl  surface,  n*  In  the  riH.itc.i  sir 
pasugrs  of  m:in  Ciliary  muscle,  a  muscle  attached  to 
the  choroid  coat  of  tile  eyeball.  It*  nmtractlon  draws  upon 
tile  ciliary  process**,  aifc-t*  the  shape  of  the  crystalline 
leua,  and  1*  the  chief  agent  in  the  aocoouuodaiiou  or  adjust- 


listing  of  two 
,  as  together 


2.  A  branch  of  Platyhelmia,  consisting  of  two 
classes,  Planari<e  and  .Vow 
duUnguishtsl  from  n  branch  . 
act  synonym  of  Xcmertoidea  (which  see).  £.  Jt. 
Ijtnkestrr.  [Little  used.l 
dilate,  ciliated  (sil'i-at, 
-4-ted),  a.    [<  NL.  cilia- 
tus  (cf.  ML.  ciliatut,  with 
beautiful  eyelids),  <  L. 
(XL. )  ciVins*  ;  see  ci/ium, 
and  cf.  Ciliata.]  Fur- 
nished with  cilia;  bear-         cuuoe  pi««. 
ing  cilia,    (a)  In  W.,  mar- 
ginally fringed  with  hairs,  as  leave*,  petal*,  etc. ;  having 
motile  appendages,  aa  reproductive  bodies  of  many  crypto- 


cileryt,  cilleryt,  ".    [<  'ciler,  •ciller,  for  eefcr, 
cctler*,  celure,  sculptured  work  in  relief,  orna- 
mental carving  or  other  decoration :  see  cc/urr.] 
cider-mill  (si'der-mil),  ».   A  mill  for  crushing   Ornamental  carving  around  the  head  of  a  pii- 

lar;  a  volute. 

r«futa  |IL,  «  K.  rolutel,  that  In  the  h*ad  or  chaplUr  of 
which  .tlcketh  out  or  hangrUi  oner  In  ntancr  of 
or  curled  tuft,  twing  a  kind  of  worke  ot 


1.  *.  CilislwJ  enlirras  nf  nnn 
r-L^cn^Sd^m1rr»'«f*. 


.  rs.l  csrsl  \  Csrmllimm  rmen—*. 


(b)  In  anat.  and  rW. ,  furnished  with  cilia,  in  any 
;  ciliary :  as,  ciliated  cell* ;  a  ciliated  embryo. 
Th*  group*  of  ciliated  celU  thus  produced  .  .  .  form  by 
their  aggregation  dtaootd  bodUt*, 

W.  H,  Carpenter,  Micro*,.  1 141. 
(c)  In  entotn.,  provhled  with  a  row  of  even,  fine,  rather 
stiff,  and  often  curved  hairs;  fringed:  a*. a riJiafed  tnargin. 
—Ciliated  chambers,  in  sponge*,  varioiu  lural  dllata- 
ttoti*  ot  Uie  Inhalcnt  canal*,  to  w hlch  the  endodermlc  cell*, 
at  first  fonulug  a  continuous  layer,  are  finally  restrlrteiL 
Now  usually  and  more  accurately  called  jfaycUated  cham- 
ber*. See  IsHconee,  and  cut*  under  P\*r\feea  and  *V|Kmirilttt. 
—  Ciliated  groove,  In  a*chltan*,  a  grooved  region  of  th. 
body  connected  with  a  ncrve-cenbT  ai>d  provldei!  with  fla- 
gella.  aanpoaed  hi  I*  a  sense-organ,  jirohahly  otfartory, — 
Ciliated  lnfusortana,  tlve  CaHaiav-  Ciliated  tracts,  In 
aacidiana,  cleft*  beset  with  cilia,  situate.!  aliout  the  en- 
trance to  tlie  respiratory  chamber,  and  leading  thence  to 
the  esophagus  or  the  vicinit  j  of  the  grest  nervous  ganglion, 
or  ending  in  the  ciliated  groove  (whfc-h  »ee,  atsive),  -  Syn 
Ci'lMf*  ami  ciliated  are  used  inteTchniigeabiy,  but  tike  For. 
liter  is  more  conim.fi  in  botany,  the  latter  iu  tool.igy. 
ciliately  (»il'i-«t-li  i,  adr.  In  a  ciliate  manuer. 
ciliation  (sil-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  XL.  as  if  *■  ' 
tio(n-),  <  ciliata* :  see  ciliate.]  1.  The 
of  iK-ingciliatod. 

This  general  ciliatwn  1*  only  found  during  the  most  in* 
different  coDdltlou  of  the  larva. 

UcH-nlxiur,  Comp.  Anat  (tran*.X  P-  S"l. 

2.  An  assemblage  or  supply  of  cilia.— 3.  In 
cNfo-m.,  the  fine  hairs  of  a  ciliuted  margin. 
Iflnrfaroorf, 

Cilice  (sil'is).  n.    [<  F.  cilice  =  \T.  rilici  =  Sp. 
Pg.  cilirio  =  It.  cilicrin,  <  lo  rilicium,  a  coarse 
cloth  of  goals'  hair:  see  ct/icioug,  Ci/scas..] 
Same  as  nlietum. 
Then  I  mu*t  doff  thU  hrirtly  J^<«^p  ^  ,Ie)ir,h 

cilicia,  «.    Plural  of  cilicium. 

Oilician  (si-Iinh'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  C»'/ict'a 
(<  Or.  Ki/«r'o)  +  -<!».]  I,  a.  In  'i«c.  gcog.,  of 
or  |u'rtaiuiiig  to  Cilicia,  a  country  on  tho  south- 
eastern coast  of  Asia  Minor,  having  on  the  east 
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i  through  Mount  AmaniM  into  Syria,  one 
of  which  was  called  the  Cilidan  Gate*. 

The  worship  of  Mithras  became  known  to  the  Romans 
through  tiie  CUieian  pirate*  captured  by  Fompey  about 
?0  B.  C  Jiuefe.  BrU.,  XVI.  531. 

13.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Cilicia. 
dliciouat  (si-lish'us),  a.  [<  L.  dlidum.  <  Gr. 
■uUusn  a  coarse  cloth  made  orig.  of  CUician 
goats'  hair,  neut.  of  Ki/iuor  (I,.  Cilidus),  CUi- 
eian, <  K.  •  *  .j,  L.  Cilicia,  a  country  in  Asia 
Minor.]   Made  or  consisting  of  hair. 

A  tcarmriit  of  camel's  hair ;  that  U,  made  of  tome  tel. 
tore  of  that  hair,  a  coarae  garment,  a  ciliciotu  or  sack, 
cloth  hatitt,  suitable  to  the  austerlt  hU  [John  the  Dap 
tlrt  •]  IMe.  Sir  T.  Brmmt,  Vulg.  Kit.,  v.  14. 

alicium  (si-Uah'i-um), «. ;  pi.  dHeia  (-14).  [L., 
a  coarse  cloth  of  goat*'  hair:  seo  rifiViotu.  and 
eHiee.J  In  the  eorto  and  metiirral  cnurch,  an 
undergarment  or  shirt  of  haircloth,  worn  next 
the  akin  by  monks  or  others  as  a  means  of  mor- 
tifying the  flesh  without  ostentation;  a  hair 
shut.   Also  «f.'.  - . 

dliella  (ail-i-el'§),  n. ;  pi.  ciliell*  (-6).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  (NL.)  cilium,  eyelid  (cilium):  see 
cMum.   Cf.  dliola.]   In  enkm.,  a  fringe. 

ciliferoua  (si-llf's-rus),  a.  (<  NL.  Mfytrtni  < 
L.  (NL.)  cilmm  (see  rt/iaiw)  +  /crre  =  E.  6«ari.] 
Provided  with  or  bearing  cilia;  ciliated. 

dliiform  (sil'i-i-fdrra).  a.  [<  L.  (NL.)  cttam 
(see  eilium)  +  forma,  form.l  Having  the  form 
of  eilia;  very  fine  or  slender:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  teeth  of  certain  fishes  when  numer- 
ous and  all  equally  fine,  as  those  of  the  perch. 

Oiliobracblata  (sd'i-6-brak-i-a'ttt),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  eiliotrachialut :  "see  citio- 
oraeMate.  Cf.  Braehiata,]  The  moss-animal- 
cules; the  polyzoans  or  bryozoanB,  as  a  class  of 
"  polyps  "  provided  with  vibratile  eilia:  a  syn- 
onym of  Polvsoa.    [Not  in  use.] 

cilibbrachiate  (sil'i-d-bra'ki-at  or  -brak'i-at), 
a.  [<  NL.  dtiobrachiatut,  <  L.  (NL.)  cilium  (see 
eilium)  +  brachium,  the  arm.]  In  zool.t  having 
the  braehia  or  arms  furnished  with  cilia,  as  in 
Polyioa  ;  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Ciliobrachiata. 

Oilioflagellata (sil'i-o-flaj-e-la'tll),  i».  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pL  of  dlioflagellatua :  see  dliojiagellate. 
Cf.  Flagcllala.]  An  order  of  free-swimming 
animalcules,  with  locomotive  appendages  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  lash-like  tfagella,  a  sup- 
plementary more  or  less  highly  developed  cili- 
ary system,  and  the  oral  aperture  usually  dis- 
tinct; the  cilioflagellate  infusorium*.  Anlintit-.it.-.! 
br  Ctapartda  and  Laciuuaon  (lSiS-OO),  the  order  included 
only  the  PtridMU*.  A*  constituted  by  SavOle  Kent  It 
consist*  of  thn  families  HrUnynuutiniir  Mall/jtmmadid<z, 
and  Trieltonrmidix,  beside*  the  reridmiidtt.  It  corre. 
•pond*  to  the  MattiptpKum  tritAommtUa  of  Dieting.  It 
haa  been  since,  named  by  IIUUclill  i>ino^ay»Uala  (which 

dlioflagellate  (sil'i-6-flaj'e-lat),  a.  [<  NL. 
ciluijUujrllatH3,  <  L.  (NL.)  cilium  (see  cilium)  + 
fltHjrlium,  a  whip,  etc. :  see  flagellum.]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cilia. 

JUuirlluta. 

dUiograda  (sil'i-o-gra'dtl),  it.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  allograft u.i  i  see  dliograde.]  De  ' 
ville's  name  for  tho  Clenophora. 

dliograde  (sil'i-o-grad),  a.  and  n.    [<  NL.  alio* 
gradim,  <  L.  (NL.)  cilium  (see  cilium)  +  gradi, 
walk.]    I.  a.  Moving  by  means  of  cilia. 
U.  n.  One  of  the  Ciliograda  ;  a  ctenophoran. 

dliola  (si-Ii'6-ltt),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  ciliolum 
( >  F.  dliolc), dim.  of  cilium  .*  see  cilium.  Cf.  cili- 
ella.]  In  mosses,  the  slender  hair-like  pro- 
cesses sometimes  occurring  between  the  teeth 
of  tho.  inner  peristome.  Also  called  cilia.  See 
cut  under  eilium. 

ciliospinal  (stl'i-6-spi'nal),  a. 
Mpinai 

center.  the  center  for  dilatation  of  the  pi 
cervical  u-i-l  upper  thoracic  portion*  of  the  spinal  cord, 
cilium (sil'i-um).  n. ;  pi.  cilia  (-4).  [NL.  (>  F.  oil 
—  Pr.  cit,silh  =  Sp.  cr)a  —  It.  ciglio),  a  particular 
use  of  L.  cilium,  an  eyelid,  lit.  a  cover,  akin  to 
celare,  cover,  conceal.]  1.  In  anat.,  one  of  the 
hairs  which  grow  from  the  margin  of  tho  eye- 
lids; an  eyelash.— 2.  One  of  the  minute,  gener- 
ally mierosoiipie,  hair-like  processes  of  a  cell 
or  other  part  or  organ  of  the  body,  or  of  an 
entire  organ  Ism,  permanently  growiugupon  and 
projecting  from  u  free  surface,  cnpabln  of  active 
vibratile  or  ciliary  movement,  producing  cur- 
rents in  surrounding  media,  as  air  or  water,  and 
thus  serving  as  organs  of  ingestion  or  egestion, 
prehension,  locomotion,  etc.  In  tho  hither  aulmala 
dlla  are  very  characteristic  of  the  free  surface  of  various 
tissues,  as  mucous  membrane,  the  epithelial  cells  of  which 
are  ciliated.  In  such  cases  the  cilia  have  Ui  the  individual 


Crils.—  Tatticn  of 

mm.  highly  msgasaed.' 

a.  a.  two  ovtsr  teeth  j  >.  ». 
twn  in-et  sqriaesils;  s,  elks; 
si,  anisuW 


[<  «;i(ary)  + 

mat.  ]  Pertaining  to  the  ciliary  region  of  the 
shall  and  to  the  spinal  cord — Clllosplnil 
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Mill  preclaely  the  same  action  as  In  the  numberless  mlcro- 
acopl.-  animals  of  wlilch  they  are  hhthly  characteriallc.  as 
Infosoriaro,  radtolarlaiu,  |»ilyroan».  tx.tifers,  and  the  em. 
bTTonie  or  larval  stages  of  vory  many  olhsr  Invertebratea 
Cilia  are  distinguished  by  their  permanency  from  the  va- 
rious temporary  prncesaits  which  resemble  them,  such  as 
paeudopodia,  and  by  their  minuteness  and  activity  from 
the  similar  hat  usually  larger  special  iirvceaaea  known  as 
AnKella,  vihracula,  etc ;  but  the  distinction  is  not  abso- 
lute. The  peculiar  vibratile  action  of  cilia  is  termed 
n'Jiory  morion.  See  cuts  under  UfUtocuU,  /•aranurium, 
and  rortieeffa. 

3.  In  oof. :  (a)  In  mosses,  one  of  the  hair-like 
processes  within  tho  peristome.  (f>)  One  of  the 
microscopic  hair-like  ap- 
pendages which  are  of- 
ten present  upon  the  re- 
productive bodies,  such 
as  antherozoids  and  zo- 
ospores of  cryptogams. 
They  are  frequently  two 
in  number  and  vibrate 
with  great  rapidity,  pro- 
ducing locomotion. — 4. 
In  en  torn.,  a  hair  set  with 
others;  a  fringe,  like 
evelashea,  generally  on 
the  leg  or  margins  of  the 
wings  of  insects. 

[In  all  senses  most 
commonly  used  in  the 
plural.] 
dlleryt,  ».    See  cilery. 

dllo  (sil'6),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  (like  P.  cillcr,  wink, 
cil,  eyelid)  <  L.  cilium,  an  eyelid:  see  «7inm.] 
In  pathol.,  a  constant  spasmodic  trembling  of 
the  upper  eyelid.  Sometimes  called  li/St-blood. 

cillosls  (si-16'sis),  n.  [NL.,  as  alio  +  -osis.} 
Same  as  dllo. 

cillotic  (si-lot'ik),  a.   [<  cUlona  (allot-)  +  -ie.] 
Affected  with  cillosis  or  cillo. 
cima,  n.   See  cumc. 
clmar,  n.   See  timar. 

Cimarron  (Sp.  pron.  se-mir-ron'),  n.  [Sp.  Cimar- 
ron, wild,  unruly,  <  cr ma.  <  ML.  dma,  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  summit.  Hence  E.  maroon,  q.  v.] 
A  Spanish-American  name  of  tho  bighorn  or 
Roc  ky  Mountain  sheep,  Oris  twos  tana.  [South- 
western U.  8.1 

Cimbalt  (sim'bal),  n.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
gimuel,  q.  v.  Cf.  It.  dambella,  a  little  cake.] 
A  kind  of  confection.  Sure*. 

Oimbex  (sim'beks),  n.  [NL.  (Olivier,  1790).]  A 
genus  of  insects,  of  the  hymenopterous  family 
Trn<Ar«iinirf<r,  characterized  by  antenna)  con- 
sisting of  5  joints  preceding  the  club,  which  con- 
sists of  2  joints  soldered  together;  obtuse  spurs; 
the  anterior  tarsi  of  male  spiued  beneath;  a 
narrow  labium:  wings  with  2  marginal  and  3 
submarginal  cells,  first  submarginal  cells  with 
2  recurrent  nervures,  and  lanceolate  cell  with  a 
straight  cross-line.  This  is  an  important  irenus,  com- 
prlairui  sonie  of  the  largest  saw-files.  C.  amrricana  feeds 
upon  the  elm,  and  occasionally  defoliate*  Urge  trees. 

cimbia  (siin'bi-K),  pi.  cimfrtat  (-6).  [NL., 
appar.  an  error  for  dmbra,  <  8p.  cimbra,  ciut- 
6rMJ  =  Cat  ciiwfna  =  F.  dntrc,  >  E.  einfer, 
fera,  an  arched  frame,  orig.  a  cincture :  see  dn- 
ter,  center?.]  1.  In  arch.,  a  fillet,  list,  band,  or 
cincture,  tiwilt. — 2.  In  anat.,  a  slender  white 
band  crossiug  the  ventral  surface  of  the  erus 
cerebri,  forming  a  distinct  ridge  in  certain  ani- 
mals, as  the  cat. 

cimbial  (sim'bi-al),  a.  [<  c*w«a  +  -ai.]  Per- 
ruining  to  the  clmbla. 

Cimbrian  (sim'bri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  fisirVr 
(Cimhri-),  a  Cimbrian,  +  -an.]  I.  a.  Same  as 
Cimbric 

IL  «.  1.  One.  of  the  Cimbri;  an  inhabitant 
of  Cimbria. — 2.  Same  as  Cisiiiric. 

Cimbric  (sim'brik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Cimbrinu, 
<  Cirstfrri  (see  def.).]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Cimbri,  an  ancient  people  of  central  Kurope, 
of  uncertain  local  habitation  and  ethnographi- 
cal position.  They  pushed  Into  the  Kotuan  pruvinocs 
in  113  a  c..  and  in  comiinny  with  the  TtKtofLl  am!  ilauls 
engaged  witli  and  defeated  Roman  armies  in  southern 
fiaul  and  elsewhere  ithe  nvost  notable  defeat  being  that 
of  fjrpl.i  and  Malliu*  In  Inr.  a,  c.)untll  101  s.  c  ,  when  they 
were  defeated  and  virtually  exterminated  by  Maritis  on 
Uie  Raudian  Mi-I.U  in  northern  Italy.  The  tH-ninvula  of 
Jutland  was  naim^l  from  them  the  cVuihn'c  f  Aerw/reese. 
H,  ».  The  language  of  the  Cimbri. 

cimelia,  .-.    Plural  of  dmelium. 

dmeliarcht,  ».  [<  LL.  cimt'liarclta,  <  L(3r.  sf- 
/ufkiipxw,  <  «n",/ioi',  treasure,  +  aornv,  rule.] 
1.  A  warden  or  keeper  of  valuable  objects  be- 
longing to  a  church.— 2.  The  apartment  in  an- 
cient churches  where  the  plate  and  vestuii  rits 
were  deposited;  the  treasure-chamber  of  a 
church. 
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dmelium  (si -me' 11 -um),  a.;  pi.  dmeHa  (-a). 
[ML.,  commonlv  in  pi.  cimclia  (in  E.  sometimes 
used  as  sing. ),  v  Gr.  luifif/hm;  a  treasure,  neut. 
of  m-ruv^of,  treasured  up,  stored  up,  <  uiatku, 
lie.]  A  precious  or  costly  possession ;  a  trea- 
sure; especially,  an  article  of  plate,  a  costly 
robe,  vestment,  etc.,  in  an  imperial  or  royal 
treasury,  or  in  the  treasury  attached  to  a  church, 
or  one  of  the  more  valuable  objects  of  art  or 
antiquity  in  a  museum  or  archaeological  collec- 
tion :  in  the  plural,  a  collection  of  such  objects ; 
a  treasury.  [The  plural  form  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  singular  in  the  collective  sense.] 

The  monsters  of  porcelain  which  cum  pose  tbs  eiineiia 
of  the  days  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 

Art  Journal,  VII.  tin. 

cimentt,  n.  and  c.   An  obsolete  I 
cimeter,  n.  similar. 


^^chM^X^'  C^Lrtmt«T  l.%.edm^ 
(sim'i-sez).  A  bug,  as  a  bedbug. — 2.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  A  genus  of  heteropteroua  hemipterous 
Insects,  typical  of  the  family  Cimicidtr.  Limes 
Icctulariusin  the  bedbug.    See  bug1,  2. 

clmidc  (si-mis'ik),  a.  [<  L.  dmez  (dmie-),  a 
bug  (seo  ciswur),  +  -ic.]  ltelonging  to  or  de- 
rived from  bugs  of  the  genus  <  imcs  cimiclc 

add,  C^IIsaO^,  an  acid  forming  yellowish  crystals,  aixl 
having  a  feebte  but  characteristic  smell  and  taste,  pre- 
pared from  a  species  of  Cimax. 

cimidd  (siro/l-eid),  a.   A  bug  of  the  family  Ci- 

micider. 

Oimidda  (sl-mls'l-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ctmrx 
(Cin.se-)  +  -War.]  A  family  of  heteropterous 
hemipterous  insects  or  bugs,  named  from  the 
genus  Cimex.  It  is  divided  into  two  subfam- 
ilies, Anthocorintt  and  CiwiciiMr,  Also  called 
Acanthiidee. 

Cimicifuga  (sim-l-sif'u-gl).n.  [NL.,  <  L.  amn 
(dmic-),  bug,  +  fugarc,"  drive  away,  caus.  of 
fugereK fleej  see/sraitirr.]   A  genus  of  plants. 


_  .and  la 

used  for  driving  away  vermin,  llw  American  Mack  anake- 
roijt  Is  C.  raeemoea,  the  root  of  which  Is  used  as  a  remedy 
in  rheumatism,  chorea,  dropsy,  chronic  bronchitis,  etc. 
Cindciifairill  (sitn-l-sif'tj-jln),  «.    [<  Cimidluga 
+  -i»2.]    An  impure  resin  obtained  from  t  t'mi- 


(sim-l-ei'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  ^ 
(Cinue-)  +  -iiMr.]  The  tj-pical  subfamily  of 
Cimidda;  represented  by  the  common  bedbug, 
cimicine  (sim'i-sin),  n.  [<  L.  dmci  (dmic-)  + 
-iae2.]  The  substance  which  emits  the  very 
disagreeable  odor  used  as  a  means  of  defense 
by  the  bedbug  and  manv  other  Ucmiptera.  u  ia 
a  fluid  which  Is  secreted  by  gland*  In  the  metathorai.  and 
In  some  s|iecle*  can  be  ejected  to  a  considerable  distance, 
cimier  (se-mia'),  it.  [K.,  a  crest,  a  buttock  (of 
beef).]  1.  The  crest  of  a  helmet ;  specifically, 
the  ornamental  crest  of  a  medieval  helmet. 
Seo  hcaume.  This  French  word  is  used  to  dkstlm 
the  medieval  creel  fn-m  the  crests  of  the  helmet*  of  c 


CMS-    cal  antluulty,  Ortental  nations,  etc. 
ccit-   2.  In  Act.,  the  ornament,  consisting  of  a  hel- 
dn-   met  with  lambrequins,  which  surmounts  some 


cimiBSt,  [<  F.  as  if  'dmlce  (OF.  rime)  =  It. 
cimice,  <  L.  dmcjc  (amir-):  see  anus.]  The 
bedbug.    See  cimex. 

cimitert.  •"■    See  mmitar. 

Cimmerian  (si-me'ri-an),  a.  and  ».  [<  L.  f'isi- 
mcrius  (Or.  Kifiuiptoc),  pertaining  to  the  Cim- 
merii,  Gr.  Ki/iuipfOt.]  X.  a.  \.  Pertaining  to 
the  Cimmerii,  a  mythical  people  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  dwelling  "beyond  the  ocean-stream, 
where  the  sun  never  shines,  and  perpetual 
darkness  reigns."  later  writer*  sought  to  localize 
them,  and  accordingly  placed  them  in  Italy,  near  the 
Avernus,  or  In  Spain,  or  In  the  Taurk  Chersonese,  and 
represented  them  tu  dwelling  in  perpetual  darkueas,  so 
that  the  expression  Cimmrrian  darkiuu  (CimiNrnV*  tent- 
briT)  liecalue  proverbial.    See  S. 

Hence — 2.  Very  dark;  obscure;  gloomy. 
There,  under  ebon  shades  and  low-brow  d  rucks, 
As  nuored  as  thy  locks, 
in  dark  Ciniwierinn  desert  ever  dwell. 

Millml,  I/Allegro,  I.  10. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  Cimmerii.  a  nomadic  people 
of  antiquity  dwelling  in  the  Crimea,  near  tho 
sea  of  Azof,  and  in  tho  country  of  the  lower 
Volga,  and  pi-rhaps,  from  some  vague  know- 
ledge, the  original  of  the  mythical  Cimmerii. 

IT,  n.  One  of  theCimmerii|in  either  the  myth- 
ical or  the  historical  application  of  that  name. 

imr  hark 

Keached  the  far  confines  of  iVcaiiui.. 

TlM-re  lies  the  laud,  and  then-  the  people  dwell. 

Of  the  flmra/ruiM,  In  .tenia!  cloud 

And  darknea..  Briiaii,  rxlyasey,  iL 
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elmoliat  isi-mo'li-R),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Hmolia  (sc. 
in  in.  clay,  or  terra,  earth),  <  (Jr.  Ki^u'/m  (sc.  )  j, 
earth),  prop,  adj.,  fetu.of  K«i<..>i.»  1 1..  '  issoli i^i, 
of  KiuuXo;  (L.  Vimoliu),  an  island  of  the  Cyc- 
lases, now  Kimolo  or  Argentiera.]    '  Imollte. 

cimolian  (si-mo' li-an),  a.  [<  eisioiia  +  -an.] 
Pertaining  to  cimolite. 

Cimoliornla  (ai-rao-li-or'nis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
Kiuukia  (see  cimotia)  +  6pn(,  a  bird.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  animals,  bo  called  because  found  in 
<'i tnnli te.  tm»  fossil,  from  Umi  Chalk  al  MiUMonr,  waa 
supposed  by  Ow«n  to  be  a  bird,  ami  was  named  C.  diom- 
dm,  but  wm  afterward  identified  >.j  Bowerhank  Willi  a 
pteroitaetyl,  PitrattnttiAiu  tngantru*. 

cimolite  (sim'o-lit),  n.  [<  cimolia  +  -ite2:  = 
F.  cimolite.]  A  species  of  clav,  or  hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminium,  used  by  the  ancients  as 
a  remedy  for  erysipelas  and  other  intliiiitmii- 
tory  diseases,  it  u  wlilt.-,  of  •  loose,  soft  texture,  and 
raolilcra  Int..  u  tine  jhiwder.  ll  b  useful  for  taking  >i».to 
from  cUith. 

cinaport,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cinnabar. 
Ureal  quantltle  of  qulckslluer  and  of  Cinaper. 

i  Uaklvyft  rn;,vi.,v»,  II.  £3>. 

cincantert,  dncatert,  ».   [<  F.  ci»<7«aHtf,  <  L. 

itiiinqHiujinta,  fifty,  <  quinqur,  five:  Bea  cinque.] 
A  i  mi  n  fifty  years  old.  Jb  I'hUtipn,  170G. 
cinch  (sincb ),  n.  [<  Sp.  rincha.  t  .  a  girth,  girdle, 
also  cineho,  m.,  <  L.  cinguta.  SlL.  also  cingta, 
t„  cingutnm,  ncut.,  >  E.  cingte.  a  girdle:  see 
risoVr.j  A  saddle-girt  b  made  of  leather,  can- 
vas, or  woven  horsehair.    [Western  11.  S.] 

The  two  ends  of  the  tough  enniage  which  constitute  til* 
cinch  terminate  in  long,  narrow  strips  of  leathrr.  railed 
Latlgua  ISpauish,  likings],  whlcli  connect  the  cuieAe*  wltlt 
the  saddle  <i nl  see  run  through  an  iron  ring,  called  .  . .  the 
lAttgo  ring,  .  .  .  ami  then  tied  by  a  aeries  of  complicated 
tunia  ami  knot*  known  otily  I « the  craft.    L.  Smnbumt. 

Cinch  (flinch),  r.  [<  rlncA,  n.]  I,  tram.  1.  To 
gird  with  a  cinch.  Hence — 2.  To  hind  or  sub- 
due by  force.    [Colloq.,  western  U.  S.] 

II.  intratu.  To  tighten  the  cinch  :  used  with 
up. 

At  mica's  ranch ,  on  the  divide,  the  party  halted  to  ciiicA 
up.  St.  AicAWim,  XIV.  73*. 

cineho,  n.    Same  as  chincht'J. 

cinchomeronic  (sin.k6-rn©-ron'ik),<i.  TJsodonly 
in  the  following  phrase.   Cinchomeronic  add, 

<'liH,NV<i.  »n  ai'W  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  cin- 
chonlne  with  HMi:1,  cryslaUlxing  In  cnuU  and  nndulca  of 
small  needle*. 

Cinchona  (sin-ko'nK),  u.  [XL.  (Litinnvus),  for 
CAineAofUj,  so  called  after  the  Countess  of 
t'hinehan  (Sp.  Chinchon,  a  town  in  Spain  near 
Madrid),  vice-queen  of  Pent,  who  in  1638  was 
cured  of  fever  by  the  use  of  cinchona  bark, 
and  who  assisted  ui  making  the  remody  known. 
The  NL.  name  according  to  the  8p.  would 
prop,  be  fatneaoiiri  (pron.  chin-cbd'nli),  but  it 
rarely  appears  in  that  form,  being  adapted  in 
form  and  pron.  to  L.  analogies.]  1.  A  genus 
of  evergreen  trees,  natural  order  K«lnucc(r,  na- 
tives of  the  Andes  from  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  to  Bolivia,  growing  chiolly  on  the 
eastern  slopes  at  an  average  altitude  of  from 
5,000  to  H.0O0  feet.  Tbi-y  are  th»  tourco  ot  I'rnivlau 
or  ciltchudia  hark  and  of  i|tiluliir.  There  are  about  40  tjie- 
clc».  hot  Uie  cinchona  lianca  of  commerce  are  produced  liy 
about  a  diueti.  Thu  harks  oaed  la  pharmacy  are  chlelty  of 
thret'  klnda :  lota,  cruwn,  or  pale  cinchona  hark,  the  ordi- 
nary rVruvUo  bark.  aUorded  by  C.  aft<inaiU;  cauaaja  or 


wa>w«rlnK  braach  of  ctw**m*  <~*tii*y*y  with  tliarVe  fluwee 
im  Unfa  Kale. 


yellow  cinchona  hark,  from  C.  Caf iaayii ;  and  red  cinchona 
hark,  from  C.  tueeirubra.  Sereral  othwr  liarks  are  uaed 
etclualeely  in  the  manufacture  ot  quinine,  aa  the  Coeom- 
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1>I an  or  Cartaarcna  bark,  from  C  fanef/ofui  and  C  roM|/o- 
iia;  ntayo  bark,  fn-m  C.  Pilayrnns ;  sray,  Lima,  or  Hna- 
Itllco  hark,  from  C.  I'eruriarut  and  other  ipeciea;  andt'uaoo 
hark,  frutu  C.  /lUaeanrM.  The  Briliah  and  Dutch  norcni- 
mcnla  hare  done  much  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
morn  Important  ipit'lea,  and  extenBlve  plantationa  nave 
hem  <iii  i  laafalli  aatstillihiil  li  tat  BlMoafM  tad  i«  Drj 
Ion,  Java,  and  Jamaica.  Cinchona  bark  U  tnoat  valualitc 
aa  a  remedy  In  tevera  and  aa  a  seneral  tenlc  ;  hut  the  al* 
kalnida  olaalnable  from  the  bark  hav»  in  peaclh-e  lanrrly 
taken  the  place  of  the  bark  itarlf.  Ut  these  Ui*  im«t  sMui 
dant  ami  the  one  In  moat  common  na*  la  quinine.  Others 
eiiually  valuable  arc  qnlnadin,  rlnchonlne,  and  dnclioiii- 
dlM.  The  amount  of  alkalonU  yielded  by  the  bark  It  very 
varbtble.  from  a  veryamall  percentaite  to  a*  inn.  u  a>  r'  jn  r 
cent.,  of  which  from  one  third  to  three  fourth*  U  quinine, 
2.  f c]  The  medicinal  bark  of  the  species  of 
i  i.i  hi  inn..  African  cinchona,  the  bark  of  apeclee  ol 

tike  rubiaccoua  genmi  Sarcveryhatui,  from  western  Africa 
Aleo  called  doundatJ. 

cinchonaceoua  (sin-ko-nA'shius),  a.  [<  Cin- 
chnmi  +  -dreoKtr.]  Pertaining  or  allied  to  the 
genus  CtNchiittti. 

cinchonamino ( sin-kon'a-min ), n.  J< cindunta, '2, 
+  amine]  An  nlkulnid  |'<.']HII._.4N._.< »)  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  cuprva  bark,  the  product  of 
Itemijia  I'ltrtticnnn. 

cinchonate  (siti'ko-nat),  n.  [(.  cine»on(ic)  + 
-ii'-i  ■  ]    A  salt  of  cinchonic  acid;  a  quinate. 

cinchona-tree  (sin-kd'n|-tr6),  n,  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Cinchona. 

cinchonia  (sin-ko'ni-&),  n.  [XL.,  <  cincnokci, 
J.]    Same  lis  cinchminr. 

cinchonic  (siu-kou'ik),  a.  [<  cinchona,  2,  + 
•4e.]  Of  or  belonging  to  cinchona ;  derived  from 
or  having  the  properties  of  cincnona :  as,  ctn- 

rAiinie  nciil.     Alio  r/HimV,  hinic. 

cinchonlcine  ("iti-kon'i^u]),  «.  (<  ci'iic/iosic  + 

4aW>< )  An  artificial  alkaloid  derived  from  t  in- 

ehonine  and  isomeric  with  it. 
cinchonidialsln-ko-uid'i-A),  n.    [<  eincnona,  2, 

+       +  -Ni',]   Same  as  eiscAoaiV/isc. 
clnchonidina  (i>iu-kon-i-ili'n|),  n.  Same  aa  cin- 

chuHuUnc. 

cinchonldine  (xin-kon'iHltn),  a,  [  <  ctsrAona,  2, 
+  -«/l  +  -iW-\]  An  alkaloid  of  cmchona  bark, 
especially  abumlaut  in  the  red  bark,  and  iso- 
meric with  rinehonine.  It  b  uanl  In  medlcln«  In  tfa* 
form  of  the  sulphate  for  the  same  purposes  a*  quinine, 
but  is  a  less  powerful  autlperiudlc. 

cinchoninc  Ma '  ko-nin),  ».  f<  osoAoaa  2,  +• 
-i«ca.]  All  alkaloid  (C19H02X0O)  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  several  species  of  Cinchona,  it  crys- 
tallizes In  while  prisma,  which  are  odorless,  not  so  bitter 
as  quinine,  with  which  ft  Is  generally  assoclat,*!,  and  sol- 
uble In  alcohol,  but  not  in  water.  With  acids  It  forma' 
crystallilahle  salts.  It*  medicinal  effecta  are  like  those 
•  •f  quinine,  hut  milder.    Also  called  ci'iwAonia. 

cinchoninic  (sin-ko-nin'ik),  a.  (<  cinchoninc  + 
-ic. )  In  chem.,  existing  in  or  derived  from  cin- 
choninc: as,  cinchoninic  acid. 

CinchOOiam  (sin'ko-nirm),  n.  [<.cinchnnnf  2,  + 
-ism.]  In  iMithol.,  a  dislurlwd  condition  of  the 
svstem,  charBCterir-ed  by  excessive  buzzing  in 
the  ears,  the  result  of  overdoses  of  cinchona  or 
quinine. 

The  condition  here  called  ciiichoniwm  la  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  ithldlnrsa,  deafness,  and  a  sense  of  buaaitu:, 
or  some-  kind  of  tinnitus.  In  the  ears. 

Mr  '/*.  H'o/aaa,  Lecture*  on  Physic,  Uxxvl. 

cinchonize  (Hin'ko-niz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rrn- 
ehonized,  ppr.  cinchoniSng.  [<  cinchona.  2,  + 
-!-'■.]  In  met.,  to  bring  under  the  inflnence  of 
the  cinchona  alkaloids;  administer  large  doses 
of  cinchona  or  quinine  to. 

cinchotannic  (sin-ko-tan'ik),  a.  [<  rwA<<(»m<') 
+  f<ittH(in)  +  -ic]    Pertaining  to  or  derived 

from  cinchoninc  and  tannin  cinchotannic  add, 

a  form  of  tannic  ik-m  found  In  Die  cinchona  Iwrkv 

cinchotenin  (sin-kot'e-nin),  n.  A  neutral  ni- 
trogenous principle,  derived  from  cinehoniite 
by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate. 

cinchovatin  (sin-ko-va'tin),  n.  \i  cuiclm .wn  + 
r(inunt),  wine,  +  -«fel  +  -i»a.]   Same  as  orlotn. 

Cincian  law.   See  lain. 

cincinnal  isin-sin'al),  a.  [<  ctsnNniui  +  -at.] 
In  Aof.  and  jou/.,  resembling  or  related  to  a  cin- 
cinnus;  scorpioid.    Also  cicinnnl. 

Cincinnati  group.  See  group. 

Cincmnurus  (  sin-si-nu'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Vieillot, 
1818,  in  the  form  (VtNnurit*),  <  L.  rtitn'nnus,  a 
curl  (see  riNcinNae),  +  Or.  nty«,  tail.]  A  nMU 
of  birds  of  Paradise,  of  the  family  I'arattinettlir 
and  subfamily  I'lirattincimr,  having  the  two 
middle  tail-feathers  long-exserted  in  the  form 
of  naked  wiry  shafts  coiled  at  the  end  into  a 
scorpioid  orcfttcinual  racket  which  bears  vanes, 

whence  the  tlttmc.  The  only  species  is  f,  resists,  the 
loanucode  or  kiiit;  bird  of  l*aradlsc.  which  la  <q  Inrhea 
long,  with  the  middle  tail-feathers  atsiut  aa  long.  The 
male  la  chiefly  of  a  crimami  or  namins  oranne  color,  varird 
with  iridescent  green.  The  species  inhabits  New  Guinea 
Mid  several  neigliln>ilni(  Islands,  Including  Salwaitl,  the 
Aru  Islands,  allaol,  add  JtiWu. 


cin  rtoplanular 


King  bir  J  ft  VstsdlSc  0»,i..,r,j  lajsaij. 


cincinnttfl  <sin-sin'us),  a.  [XL..  <  L.  cineinnus 
aa  (perhaps  <)  lir.  aiaa'poc,  curled  hair.  Of.  cir- 
rus.] In  hot.,  a  form  of  definite  inflorescence 
in  which  the  successive  axes  arise  alternately  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  preceding  one,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  bottrt/i,  in  which  the  suppres- 
sion is  all  on  one  side ;  a  uniparous  scorpioid 
cyme.    Also  cicinnus. 

cinclid  (sing'klid),  n.  A  member  of  the  family 
VincUdcc  ;  a  water-ouzel. 

Cinclid*  (sing'klMe),  h. /•/.  [XL.,  <  finWiM,  1, 
+  -i//<r.  ]  A  family  of  turdold  oscine  passerine 
birds,  tie  dippers  or  water-ouzels,  remarka- 
ble among  land-birds  for  their  aquatic  habits. 

They  I  be  ml  much  of  rheir  time  in  the  water,  through 
which  el  ei  11.  nt  tlley  fly  wltli  ease.  They  have  a  stoat 
thickset  body;  very  short  tall  of  12  rect rices ;  short 
rounded  wings  of  11)  primarlea,  live  first  ot  which  is  spuri- 
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ous ;  the  tarsi  booted ;  the  bill  shorter  than  the  bead,  slen- 
der, nearly  straight,  with  convex  gunya;  Use  linear  nos- 
trils partly  overhung  by  feathers :  and  no  rlrtaJ  bristles. 
It  la  a  small  group,  having  the  single  genus  Cincfu  and 
about  li  species.  Inhabiting  clear  mountain  streams  of 
newt  parte  of  the  world. 

cinclldes,  ».   Plural  of  cincJu. 

Cinclinas  (sing-kli'ne),  n.  pt.  [XL.,  <  Cincfiu, 
1  (in  sense  2,  <  Cinclun,  2),  +  -ifltr.]  1.  The 
dippers  or  wuter-ouzela  rated  as  a  subfamily 
of  Turdida:  or  of  some  other  group  of  birds. — 
2.  The  turnstones  as  a  subfamily  of  Hittnato- 
podidtT.    G.  It.  Crag,  Wl.   See  Strcpmla*. 

CincliB  (sing'klis),  11. ;  pi.  cinelidct  (-kli-dez). 
[NL.,  <  Ur.  M/K>i(,  pi.  KiysMAic,  a  latticed  gate.] 
An  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  somatic  cavity 
of  some  actinozoans,  as  sea-anemones,  for  the 
emission  of  craspedota  and  acontia. 

CincloBoma  (sing-klo-ao'mft),  n.  [NL.  (Vigors 
and  Honrfield,- 1825),  <  Ur."ai>a/cr,  water-ouzel 
(see  ('incltm),  +  eiuia,  body.]  A  genus  of  Aus- 
tralian birds  of  uncertain  affinities,  usually 
ranged  with  Cratcropu*.  it  Includes  four  species,  C. 
j'lovMrym,  otWn tv/twIii ....  cotNauiovnevm,  and  cosfaneo. 
rA«ir4jr.    Tliey  are  sometlliies  called  <7ri,wtvi-fAruaAM. 

Oinclua  (sing'klus),  n.  [NL.,  idr.  niyOoc,  a  cer- 
tain bird,  according  to  some  a  kind  of  wagtail 
or  water-ouzel.]  1.  The  typical  and  only  ge- 
nus of  birds  of  the  family  I'inctida  or  water- 
ouzels.  The  European  species  is  C.  aquattcw; 
the  North  American  is  C.  mcxicanus.  Bechftein, 
1802.  See  cut  under  t'inclida'. —  2.  A  name 
given  by  O.  K.  (irav  (after  Moehring,  1752)  to  a 
genus  of  wading  birds,  the  turnstonea,  usually 
called  Strcpntan  (which  see). 

clnctoplannla  (sirigk-to-plan'u-lil),  n.;  pi.  cinc- 
Umlanula-  (-le).  [NL.,  C L.  rinrrug,  girdled,  + 
NL.  ( LL )  planula :  see planttla. ]  In  -oo7. ,  a  gir- 
dled plantila;  the  peculiar  collared  embryo  of 
sponges,  or  the  embryonic  stage  of  a  sponge 
when  it  resembles  aehoanoflagellateinfusorian. 

The  gastrnla  |of  ecrialn  spongeal  evidently  occupies  a 
stage  l«  tween  that  of  the  smphlMastola,  or  th*  parenchy- 
inula  when  that  is  present,  and  th*  evnetopfantsta  or  gir- 
dled planula. 

lluatt.  I  t,.    BoaL  Soc,  Sat  Ilist,  XXIII.  U. 

cinctoplanular  (RiiiKk.to.iilan'i)-Ur),  a.  [As 
dnctopbinula  +  -ar*.]  Collared,  aa  the  embryo 


cinctoplanular 

of  a  sponge ;  haying  the  character  of  a  cineto- 
planula. 

Cincture  (singk'tur),  n.  [=  F.  reinture  =  Pr. 
Centura  —  It.  cintura  (8p.  eintura,  the  waist, 
formerly  a  girdle,  —  pg.  nut  urn.  the  waist),  <  L. 
einctttra,  a  girdle,  <  augcrc,  pp.  cine  fwa.  gird, 
surround.  Of.  ceint,  ceintttre,  trnt,  =  Hitter, 
and  see  cinch,  (-ingle,  etc]  1.  A  belt,  girdle,  or 
band  worn  round  the  body  or  round  a  part  of  it. 
Now  happy  ho  whose  cloak  and  nurture  can 
HoM  out  tola  tempest  A'An*. ,  K.  John,  lv.  3. 

Like  one  that  abuddcrcd,  ah«  unbound 
Tbe  cincture  from  beneath  ber  lircoat. 

Coleridge,  ChrUtabel,  I. 
Specifically — 2.  The  girdle  used  to  confine  a 
clergyman's  cassock,  usually  of  the  color  of  the 
cassock  and  made  of  silk  or  Berge. 

Stepped  from  the  crowd  a  ghiwlly  wight, 
In  azure  gown,  and  cincture  white. 

Scott.  Mannlon,  lv.  10. 
Hence  —  3.  Something  resembling  a  belt  or 
girdle. 

Hound  all  the  daxl'd  Zodiac  which  thrown 


Ilia  apanuled  Cincture  o'r  tbe  alippery  Spberea 
To  keep  la  order  and  gird  up  Ute  Yean. 

J.  Beaumont.  Pure  lie,  ill.  CD. 


4.  That  which  encompasses  or  incloses ;  i  ti  clo- 
sure;  barrier;  circuit;  fenoe. 

Tbe  court  and  priaon  being  within  the  cincture  at  aao 
»»ll  Bacon,  II.  ii  VII. 

6.  In  arch.,  a  raised  ring  or  a  list  around  a  col- 
umn. --Humeral  duct  are,  in  itUL,  a  belt  of  hone* 
baartng  the  pectoral  On  of  a  Bali.  by  tome  coualdered  bn- 
raobigoitt  with  tbe  arapular  arch,  by  utbera  with  tits  bu- 
roc  rot 

cinctured  (siiigk'turd),  a.  [<  cincture  +  -eii?.~\ 
Girded  with  a  cincture ;  girdled. 

Their  Icmllirs^iru-tured  cbtefa  and  dnaky  lore*. 

Gray.  lYogreaa  of  poesy. 
Hla  movemenU  were  watched  by  hundreds  of  native*, 
...  an  *sm<dln(ly  tall  race.aliiK*!  naked,  .  .  .  the  wo. 
men  cincture*!  with  a  woof  of  painted  fratto  PJW  adeerakln 
apron.  rJiinero/lr,  Mat.  I'.  !)„  1.  34. 

cinder  (aln'der),  n.  [<  HE.  cinder,  tinder  (spell, 
ed  eyiwlyr,  gttndyr  in  Prompt,  Parv.,  1440,  per- 
haps the  earliest  HE.  authority  for  the  word), 
prob.  <  AS.  timter,  scoria,  dross  of  iron,  a  Icol. 
tintir  =  Sw.  gimlet,  slag  or  dross  from  a  forge, 
=  Dan.  finder,  a  spark  of  ignited  iron,  a  cin- 
der, ta  D.  matrix,  cinders,  coke,  =a  OHG.  tin- 
tar,  MEG.  G.  eintcr,  dross  of  iron,  scale  (>  K. 
sinter,  q.  v.);  origin  uncertain.  The  spelling 
and  sense  of  the  E.  word  have  been  affected  by 
F.  eendre,  <  L.  cinit  (riser-),  ashes:  see  cinera- 
eeout.]  1.  A  piece  or  mass  of  any  substance 
that  has  been  partially  consumed  or  calcined 
by  heat  and  then  quenched:  as,  the  cinder  of 
a  forge. — 2.  A  small  live  coal  among  ashes; 
an  ember.    [Kare  or  obsolete.] 

I  aball  ahow  the  cinders  of  my  apirita 
Through  the  aabea  of  my  cliance. 

SHcJk..  A.  and  C,  v.  i. 

5.  pi.  The  mass  of  ashes,  with  small  fragments 
of  unconsumed  coal  interspersed,  which  re- 
mains after  imperfect  combustion,  or  after  a 
fire  has  gone  out.  (Seecotol.) — 4.  pi.  In  tjeol., 
coarse  ash  or  scoria*  thrown  out  of  volcano*. 
(See  axli-.)  This  material  when  solidified  be- 
comes tuff  or  tufa. — S.  One  of  the  scales  thrown 
off  by  iron  when  it  is  worked  by  the  blacksmith. 

There  la  in  amltha'  eitvtsrt,  hy  aom*  aithcalon  of  Iron, 
aomctlinea  to  be  found  a  raagnctlcal  operation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vu.br.  Err. 

6.  In  metal.,  slag,  especially  that  produced  in 
making  pig-iron  in  the  blast-furnace. —  7.  Any 
strong  liquor,  as  brandy,  whisky,  sherry,  etc., 
mixed  with  a  weaker  beverage,  as  soda-water, 
lemonade,  water,  etc.,  to  fortify  it;  a  "stick. 
'Slang.] 

der-bed  (sin'der.bed),  n.  A  ouarrymen's 
name  for  a  stratum  of  the  upper  Purbeck  scries, 
almoet  wholly  composed  of  oyster-shells,  and 
named  from  ite  loose  structure.  It  is  a  marine 
bed  lying  among  fresh-water  deposits, 
cinder-cone  (sin'der-kon),  n.  A  formation  re- 
sulting from  the  deposition  of  successive  erup- 
tions of  fine  material,  ash,  lapiili,  and  scoria.', 
from  a  volcano. 

cinder-fall  (sin'der-fal),  n.  The  dam  over  which 
the  slag  from  the  cinder-notch  of  a  f  nrnace  Hows. 

cinder-frame  (wn'der-fram  I,  ».  In  locomotive 
engines,  a  frame  of  wi  rework  placed  before  the 
tabes  to  arrest  the  ascent  of  large  pieces  of 
burning  coke. 

cindering,  cindrlng  (sin'der-ing.  firing i.  a.  [< 
finder  +  -ingl . ]  Reducing  to  cinders.  [  Kare.  ] 
sword  and  eindriny  flame.  Gagctifn*  (15*7h 

cinder-notch  (siu'der-noch),  n.  In  metal-work- 
ing, a  notch  madeon  the  top  of  the  dam  of  a  blast- 
furnace to  allow  the  slag  to  run  off. 
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clnderonst,  cindronat  (sin'd*r-us,  -drua),  a. 

S<  cinder  +  -tut*.]  Pertaining  to  or  like  f  in- 
er; slaggy. 

Metaia  by  beat  well  purified  and  clcaua'd. 
Ur  of  a  certain  aharp  and  eindrws  humour. 

Sylcetter,  tr.  of  Du  ilarUa,  p.  ISO. 

Cinder-path  (sin'der-path),  n.  A  path  or  way 
laid  with  cinders  instead  of  gravel. 

There  w*a  a  broad  cinder  path  diagonally  croaalnir  a 
Held.  lire.  VaMl. 

cinder-pig  (nln'der-plg),  n.  Pig-iron  made  from 
cinder.  Bee  bulldog,  8. 

cinder-sifter  (sin'der-slf'ter),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  sifts  cinders ;  spoeiAcally,  a  perfo- 
rated shovel  or  sieve  for  sifting  ashes  or  dust 
from  cinder*. 

cinder-tub  (sin'der-tub),  n.  A  shallow  iron 
i  ruck,  with  inovablo  sides  into  which  the  slag 
of  a  furnace  Hows  from  the  cinder-fall. 

cinder- wench  (sin 'dor- wench),  ».  A  cinder- 
woman. 

In  Ute  black  farm  of  n'mhr-miv*  nbe  came. 

(Say.  Trivia.  1L  131. 

cinder-woman  (siu'dfcr-wtm'an),  n.  A  woman 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  rako  for  cinders  in 
heaps  of  ashes.  [Eng.] 
Cinder-WOOl  (sin'der-wul),  n.  A  fibrous  glass 
obtained  by  the  action  of  a  jet  of  air  or  steam 
upon  molten  slag  as  it  flows  from  a  blast-fur- 
nace. More  commonly  called  mineral  wool. 
cindery  (sin'der-i),  a.  [<  cinder  +  -yi.]  Be- 
ne milling  cinders;  containing  cinders,  or  com- 
posed of  them ;  sooriaeeoua. 

cindring,  a.   S»>o  cindering. 
cindroost,  «.    Soo  cinderout. 
cinefactiont  (sin-v-fak'shon),  it.    [<  ML.  cine- 

faetioin-),  <  L.  einrfactu*,  turned  to  ashes,  <  eU 
nig,  ashes,  +  facing,  pp.  of  facere,  make.  Cf. 
eincfj/.]  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to 
ashes.    E.  I'hittips,  1700. 

cinefyt,  r.  <.  [<  X.  outs,  ashes,  +  -Jieare,  <  fa- 
cere,  make.  Cf.  cinr/ncfkin.J  To  reduce  to  ashes. 
i  'Otis,  1717. 

cinematic,  dnematical,  etc.    Same  as  Jhns- 

malic,  etc. 

cinematograph  (sin-f-mat'v-grafj,  n.  See  Hta- 

gcope. 

cinenchyma  (8i-neng'kl-m|),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr. 

arwiv, move,  +  l-t rifua,  infusion,  < iyx"vt  infuse, 
pour  in,  <  rv,  =  E.  in,  +  x"v>  pour.  ]  In  hot.. 
tissue  consisting  of  Irregularly  branching  and 
anastomosing  vessels,  and  containing  a  milky 
or  yellow  juice. 

Tbelates  [of  Euphorbia  rAor^Aeriia]exhllilta  njoTeineula 
which  liarc  fciren  orbrin  to  the  name  finsiicAjrma  apidied 
tu  latlciferoua  tuunte  liy  aorae  autbon.  Rnevc.  Brit.,  f v,  bT. 

cinenchymat0U8  (sin-eng-kim'a-tus),  a,  [< 
rintmhfima(t-)  +  -oh*.]  Pertaining  to  or  eom- 
|"wil  of  cinenchyma:  containing  latex  pi 
elalwiratcd  sap ;  laticif erous. 
cineraceous  (sin-o-ra'shius),  a.  [<  L.  cinera- 
ceug,  ashy,  <  cimw  (einrr-),  ashes  (esp.  common 
In  reference  to  tbe  ashes  of  a  corpse  that  has 
Itcen  burned),  —  Gr.  *n»'if,  dust,  ashes;  cf.  Skt. 
laim  (lingual  it),  a  small  grain,  as  of  dust  or 
lice.  Ct.  cinder.]  Of  ashes;  ashy;  cinereous. 
Cineraria  (siu-c-ru'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (so  calleil 
from  the  soft  while  down  which  covers  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves),  <  L.  cinerariu*,  pertaining 
to  ashes:  *ce  cinerary.]  1.  A  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  Compogita,  consisting  of  herbs 
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or  small  shrubs,  with  small  heads  of  yellow 
flowers.  They  ure  chiefly  found  in  South  Africa.  Sev- 
eral apeclea  formerly  included  In  thla  genua  have  been 
tnanaferred  to  other  genera. 

2.  [/.  c]  A  name  given  by  florists  to  plants  of 
the  genus  Senedo,  derived  by  cultivation  from 
if.  cmentus  (formerly  Cineraria  cruenta),  a  na- 
tive of  TenerifTe  in  the  Canary  islands.  Tbey 
have  white  or  purple  flowers.  See  cut  in  pre- 
ceding column. 

cinersirium(sm-«-r»'ri-um),«.;  pi.  cineraria  (-jl). 
[L. :  see  cinerary.]  In  archceol.,  a  niche  in  the 
wall  of  a  tomb  designed  to  receive  a  cinerary 
urn ;  hence,  any  niche  in  the  wall  of  a  tomb, 
even  when  large  enough  to  receive  a  sarcopha- 
gus. Ancient  tombs  were  often  provided  with 
cineraria  in  three  or  even  all  of  their  side  walls. 

cinerary(8in'- 
e-ra-ri),  a.  [< 
L.  cincrariug, 
pertaining  to 
ashes,  neut. 
rfitrrarium,  a 
receptacle  for 

the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  < 
rliiis  (rimer-), 
ashes:  see  cin- 
rracetmg,]  Of 
or  pertaining 
to  ashes;  con- 
taining ashes. 
Cinerary  lira, 

a  sepulchral  urn 
In  which  are  de- 
pot! Led  the  ajhea 
of  a  cremated 
corpae. 

There  were  alao 
many  uichea  for 
cineraryt  urns. 
B.  Tiiw/or.  Landa 

(of  tbe  Sara-  Ctaeranr  t 

leva,  D.  SSI.  (From  a  cuIumtMrlun  near  Hon,.  I 

cineratlon  (sin-g-ra'ahon),  it.  [<  ML.  as  if  "ci- 
nerufio(iv-).  <  cincratu.i,  reduced  to  ashes,  Pp.  of 
*CinerarCji  L.  cinis  (cimer-),  ashes:  see  rinrnj- 
'■•  i nil.  J  The  reducing  of  anything  to  ashes  by 
combustion;  incineration. 

cinerea  (si-ni'r§-$),  «.  [NTj.,  fem.  of  L.  cfsc- 
rt tig.  ashy:  see  cinereoiu.]  Cray  or  cellular 
nerve-tissue,  as  distinguished  from  white  or 
fibrous  nerve-tissue ;  the  gray  substance  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

cinereal  (si-ne'rf-al),  a.  [<  cinerea  +  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  the  cinerea  of  the  brain. 

cinereous  (si-ne'r$-us),  a.  [<  L.  cinereus,  ashv, 

<  fin  iff  (fiaer-),  ashes:  see  ci»mioaoM.l  Lifts 
ashes;  having  the  color  of  the  ashes  of  wood ; 
dark  opaque  gray;  ash-gray. 

Pale  cinereous  earthen  Teaaela. 

Lathrvp,  Spanlah  Vbnaa,  p,  124. 

cinerescent  (sin-e-res'ent),  a.  [<  LL.  cine- 
re#nr»((-)#,  ppr.  of  eineregcere,  turn  into  ashes, 

<  L.  cinis  (finer-),  ashes:  see  rincrarcovj.j 
Turning  gray  or  ash-colored ;  becoming  cinere- 
ous; somewhat  ashy-gray. 

cineritloua  (sin-e-rish  us),  a.  [<  L.  ctnerid'uff, 
more  correctly  einerieiut,  like  ashes,  <  cinis 
(finer-),  ashes:  see  cinemceowa.]  Having  tho 
color  or  consistence  of  ashes ;  ash-gray :  spe- 
cifically applied,  in  anal.,  to  the  cinerea  or  gray 
nervc-tissuo  as  distinguished  from  white:  as, 
tho  finerifiotu  or  cortical  substance  of  the  brain ; 
a  cineritious  ganglion —  Ctnerltlous  tubercule.  in 
oiuf. :  <n)  The  tiilKT  rhiemun.  See  tuUr.  <*)  Tile  tuber- 
culuiu  clnereum  of  lb>1an<lo.   See  txtbcrrulum. 

cinerulentt  (si-ncr'9-lent),  a.  [<  L.  cinis 
(finer-),  ashes  (seo  fiiieroorom),  +  -ulent,  as  in 
pulrertttcnt,  eto.l    Full  of  ashes.  Jiailey,  1731. 

Cingalese,  Singhalese  (sing-ga-les'  or  -lis'), 
a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  or  to  its  principal  native  race.  See 
Ov/onese. 

II.  n.  1 ,  sing,  and  pi.  A  member  or  members 
of  the  principal  native  race  of  Ceylon ;  the 
primitive  races  of  Ce vlon  collectively. —  2.  The 
language  of  the  people  of  Ceylon. 

Also  Sinhalese. 
ringlet  (sing'gl),  n.  [=  D.  singel  —  F.  tangle, 
OF.  cengle,  —  Sp.  eineAa  (>  E.  cinch,  q.  v.)  = 
Pg.  cilia  —  It.  cenghia,  cinghia,  <  L.  cingnla 
(ML.  also  cingla},  f,  (cf.  Sp.  rincho,  also  later 
cingulo  pa  Pg.  cingulo  =  It.  cingolo,  <  L.  ci«^«- 
htm,  neut.).  a  girdle,  <  eintjerc,  gird.  Cf.  crinl, 
erinfnrf,  cincture,  and  surcingle.)  A  girth.  See 
surcingle. 

ringlet  (sing'gl),  r.  f.  [<  cingle,  «.]  To  girdle; 
gird. 
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Ctnghiart,  cinghiart  [It,  ],  to  girt  or  cingU  a  (tone. 

Ploria. 

cingnla,  ».    Plural  of  cingulum. 

cingulate  (sing'gu-lat),  a.  [<  XL.  einpvlatue,  < 
L.  cingula,  cinguium,  a  girdle :  bw  ci»(/ir,  ».,  cin- 
ffu/ujrt.]  In  rnmm.,  surrounded  by  one  or  more 
colored  bandfl :  used  especially  in  describing 
the  thorax  or  abdomen. 

cinguium  (sing'gu-lum),  n. ;  pi.  cinaula  (-la). 
[L.  (ML.  NX.):  see  cmptc.]  1-  (.ML-  >  Sp. 
eingula  =  Pg.  cingulo  =  It.  ein</ofs*  ]  Eeelrn. ,  the 
girdle  with  which  the  alb  of  a  priest  is  gathered 
in  at  Uie  waist.— 2.  [XL.]  In  anaf.  and  --O.V7.: 
(a)  A  girdle,  belt,  or  zone ;  also,  the  waist ; 
some  part  constricted  as  if  girdled.  hpccitw-ally 
—(I)  The  neck  of  a  tooth,  or  tho  constriction  separating 
the  crown  from  Uiv  fang. 
A  bunt  of  dental  substance  (termed  Uie  may 
1  eveu  In  man*  own  order  (Fri- 
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[<  cinnabar 

consisting 


mate*)  m«r  de^cUiii  small  accessory  cusps  which  11rok.1t 
downward*  external  to  Uie  two  miter  of  the  four  prim  Ipa.1 
culpa.  Mitarl,  Ktem.  Antt,  p.  304. 

(?)  One  of  the  ancie*  of  Uie  carapace  of  an  armadillo. 

(6)  A  longitudinal  bundle  of  white  libera  in  the 
gyrus  fornicatus,  arising  from  below  the  genu 
of  the  corpus  callosum  in  front,  and  extending 
down  behind  into  the  gyrus  hippocampi,  (c) 
In  entom.,  a  belt-like  mark;  a  transverse  band 
of  color.  San.— 3-  [XL-]  In  annelids,  same 
as  eliteltum.—  'L  [XL.]  In  pathol.,  herpes  ros- 
ter, or  shingles. 

Oiniflo  (sin'i-flo),  n.  [XL.  (Blackwall), <  L.  cini- 
floin-),  a  hair-curler,  <  (f)  cinie,  ashes,  +  flare 
=  K.  wok1.]  A  genua  of  spiders,  of  the  family 
Agalenida  or  giving  name  to  tho  family  f'int- 
flonidm.  C.  ferox,  a  very  voracious  species,  is 
a  type  of  the*  genus. 

CinMonidie  (sin-i-non'i-do).  m.  pt.  [XL.,  <  Cini- 
flo(n-)  +  -Ma?.]  A  family  of  spiders,  typified  by 
the  genus  Ciniflo,  characterised  by  the  peculiar 
spinnerets.  Several  sped**  are  common  In  Rngtand, 
laving  In  crevice*  of  rock*  and  walla,  etc,  or  under  leave* 
or  old  bark,  and  wearing  net*  of  a  mart  elaborate  descrip- 
tion, connected  with  their  retreat  by  mean*  of  a  tunnel, 
through  which  the  animal  dart*  when  it  feel*  the  vibration 
of  an  Insect  la  Uie  web.  By  moat  aracluiologlala  the  typi- 
cal species  are  referred  to  the  family  Ayalmi&vt. 

Cinixyina(8i-nik-«i-t'ne),n./j/.  [XL,<  dairy* 
»-        1  A  subfamily  of  Tettudinida,  proposed 
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cinnabarlc  (sln-A-bar'ik),  a. 
-I''.)  Pertaining  to  einnaha 
cinnabar  or  containing  it:  a*,  cinnabaric  sand 

cinnabarino  (sui'a-li4r-in),  a.  [<  cinnabar  + 
-inc1.  Cf.  Gr.  uvvafiaaan^,  like  cinnabar,  <  kiv- 
ediJoyw:  see  cinnabar.1    Same  aa  ctHnabaric. 

clnnamate  (sin 'a -mat),  >i.  [<  c-i»Nain(ic)  + 
-■if' :.]    A  salt  of  cinnatnic  acid. 

cinnamene  (sin'a-men),  n,  [<  rinnam(on)  + 
-cnr.]  A  hydrocarbon  (CaHH)  produced  by  the 
polymerization  of  acetylene,  and  from  benzene 
and  other  hvdrocarbons  at  high  temperatures. 
It  may  thu*  often  be  detected  Ui  coal-tar.  It  occur*  nat- 
urally In  itorax.  It  ia  a  mobile  liquid  having  an  agreeable 
smell.    Al*o  called  cinnd  nvjtt  and  atyrofene. 

cinnamic  (sin'a-mik).  a.  [<  rinnas»(oa)  +  -*>.] 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  cinnamon.  Also 
rinnaiNowiic — cinnamic  add,  <'»n90ll,  an  add  found 
In  rtorax,  balaam  of  Tolu,  and  other  reainou*  bodies.  It 
cry.tallue*  in  One  needles,  Is  odorless,  and  U  soluble  In 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  Oil  of 
aldehyde  of  thl*  acid. 

cinnamole  (slu's-nidl),  n. 
•ole.1    Same  as  cinnamene, 

cinnamomeous  (sin-a-mo'rafi-us),  a.  [<  L.  ein- 
namomum,  cinnamon",  +  -enus.]  Cinnamon-col- 
ored: as,  the  etnnamomcouii  humming-bird. 

dnnamomic (*in-a-mom'ik),a.  [<  Cinnamomum 
+  -»c,]    Same  n»  cinnamic. 

Cinnamomum  (sin-*-m6'mum),  a.  [L. :  see 
cinnamtm.}  A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order 
Lauracea,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  the 
Polynesian  islands.  They  have  ribbed  evergreen 
leave*,  and  a  (i  r left  calyx  with  V  stamens  In  3  row* ;  each 
anther  haa  t  cell*,  which  open  by  valve*  Inwardly  et 
cept  In  Uie  outer  row.  All  tlic  species 
malic  volatile  oU.  See  can* 
IqsjMsV 

cinnamon  (siu'a-mon),  n.  and  a.  TEarlv  mod. 
E.  also  ctaainon,  dial,  si  name  nt,  etc. ;  <  ME.  cin- 
amnvne,  cynamum,  tynamon,  etc.,  —  OF.  cina- 
mome  =  Pr.  risawomi  =  Sp.  Pg.  einamomo  aw  It. 
HniiomOMo  =  OHO.  ninamin,  MHO.  zinemin, 
iinment,  G.  timmet,  <  L.  riNnamomiisi,  also  cin- 
namum  and  cinnamon,  ML.  also  nnamoniKm,  < 
Or.  smviuuuof,  also  uvuiit^iov  and  aiiw.-.u.  <  Heb. 
qinna'M6Hi  cinnamon,  prob.  connected  with  qa- 
ntk,  a  reed,  a  cane;  so  oanntP,  cinnamon,  ult. 
<  MIj.  eanella,  cannclla,  dim.  of  ran<i,  ranna, 
1.]  I.  n.  1.  A  tree  of  the  ge- 
,  c«i>eclally  C.  " 


eciea  r>o*»,-<ui 
camjiAor,  and 


cinqu&in 

IX  (I.  Of  the  color  of  cinnamon ;  light  red- 
dish-brown — Cinnamon  bear,  the  dnnamon-colnreil 
variety  of  the  common  black  bear  of  North  America, 
f  Veuj  americAnu*. 
cinnamon-brown  (sin'a-mon-broun),  n.  Same 
as  phevylene  broien  (which  see,  under  6r<nrn). 

(sin  'a-uion-fern),  n.  The  Q«- 
ao  called  from  the  cinna- 
mon-colored sporangia  which  cover  the  fertile 
fronds. 

cinnamon-oil  (sin'a-mon-oil),  n.  Same  as  oU 
of  cinnamon  (which  see,  under  cinnamon). 

cinnamon-stone  >.  sin'a-mon-slon ),  n.  A  variety 
of  garnet,  found  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere,  of  a 
cinuamon,  hyacinth-red,  yellowish-brown,  or 
honey-yellow  color,  sometimes  used  in  jewelry. 
Also  called  c&mnitc,  hesmnite. 

cinnamon -suet  (sin'a-mon-su'et),  n,  A  fatty 
substance  obtained  from" the  ripe  fruit  of  Ctn- 
luimnMum  Zeylanicum. 

cinnamon-water  (sin'a-mon-wA'ter),  ».  A 
medicinal  beverage  made  from  ciunamon-oil 
and  water. 

cinnamyl  (sin'a-mil),  n.  [<  cinnaw(<c)  +  -y1.~\ 
The  radical  (Ch1It<."0)  supposed  to  exist  in  ein- 
namie  acid. —  dnnamyl  clnnamate,  ctyradn. 

cinnyrid  (sin'i-rid),  n.  A  bird  of  the  family 
Cinnyrida. 

Cinnyrid«9  (si-nir'i-do),  n.  pi  [XL.,  <  rinnyrtit 
A  family  of  birds,  named  from  the 
Is.  The  name  haa  been  made  to  cover  a 
*lmllar  fornk*.  and  ia  now  duuiaetl.  It  la 
lym  of  AerlariiiiuJov  (which  see),  aa  an- 
oint*. 


for  the  genus  Cinixyt.  All  the  species  are  Af- 
rican.   Also  Kinixyina. 

Olnixys  (si-nik'sis),  n.  [XL.  (Wagler,  1830), 
©rig.  written  Kinijcy*  (Bell,  1815),  as  if  <  Gr. 
ton  nataOat  (nvt<}-),  waver  or  sway  to  and  fro, 
extended  form  of  ximsfJaj,  move:  see  hnclic.) 
A  remarkable  African  genus  of  chelonians,  of 
the  family  TVjiftKiiniVto  or  land-tortoises,  and 
constituting  a  proposed  subfamily  (  inixytnn-, 
having  the  carapace  mobile  at  the  sides  above 
the  inguinal  plates. 

dnkt,  n.    See  cinque.  Chaucer. 

cinkefoilet,  «.    See  cinque/oil. 


Jinnabar  (sin'a-bilr),  [Early  mod.  E. 
bar,  cinabcr,  tdtober,  fina/Mr  (ME.  cynoper);  a 
I).  cinabcr,  <  F.  cinabre  =  Pr.  cinobri,  cynobre 
=  Sp.  Pg.  cinabriit=  It.  «'N<i6ro,  formerly  also 
eenabrio,  =  MHO.  finobcr,  O.  ri»m>ber  =  Dan. 
dnnober  =  Sw.  cinabcr,  <  L.  cinnabaris,  <  Gr. 
luwa.iapi,  also  ttwu.tyjif  and  Tiy^ofiapj,  cinna- 
bar, vermilion;  of  Eastern  origin:  of.  Pers.  em- 
iarf,  zinjafr  =  Ilittd.  shangarf,  cinnabar.]  1. 
Ked  sulphid  of  mercury.  Sativt  cin»«'uir  i*  a  coio- 
pact,  very  heavy  mineral.  aonH-Ume*  flm-ly  <Ty*lal1txcd. 
IhiI  more  veiierally  mauire.  occurring  In  Spain.  Hungary. 
Chili.  Meiko.  California.  Japan,  etc. ;  It  it  the  i-rim  liial 
and  uio*t  valuabU'  "re  of  the  mercury  of  commerce,  which 
la  preparol  from  it  by  tublinuitlon.  Jefi^cmi  cinnabar, 
prepared  by  aubllmliig  a  inUtiire  of  mercury  mid  Milpbur, 
I*  an  auiorptiuu*  powder,  brighter  than  the  native  clnna. 
liar.  It  U  umsI  aa  a  pigment,  and  I*  more  usually  called 
eerjutioun,  ////*i/ic  rnvmifMie  Is  an  Impure  variety  of  a 
liver-brown  color  and  NUlmtetalllc  luster. 
2.  A  red  resinous  juice  obtained  from  an  East 
Indian  tree,  l  alamus  Draco,  formerly  used  as 
an  astringent ;  ilrnironVlilnod.  cinnabar  lac- 
Scc  lar.jvtr.    Inflammable  cinnabar,  ftnuc  as 

green  (Rin'»  liar-greu),  n.    A  name 
given  to  ehrome-green,  especially 
r.    It  contains  no  cinnabar  or  mer- 
cury. 


+  -ioVr.] 
genus  Tim 
miiltltu.lv  of 
properly  a  •] 
piled  to  the  1 

Cinnyrimorph*»(sin'i-ri-mor'fe),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
<  i'innyri*  +  Gr.  ftopff/,  form.]  In  Sundevall's 
system  of  classifleation,  a  cohort  of  oscine  paa- 
seriuti  birds  with  long  extensile  tongue,  whence 
they  are  also  called  TubUinguai.  it  is  composed 
of  live  families  of  the  birds  commonly  know  n  at  /un  Wifi 
and  Aeney-nictrr*.  belonging  to  the  genera  Drryanu. 
Mtliphaga.  Xrrlarima,  CinnyW*.  aud  Utelr  allies. 

cinnyrimorphic  (sin'i-ri-m6r'lik),  a.  [<  f'in- 
Nyrimor/)A<F  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  liaving 
tiie  characters  of  the  Cinnyrimorpha: 

Cinnyris  tsin'i-ris),  a.    [NL.  (G.  Cuvler,  1817), 
said  to  be  <  Gr.  Vartyv'c.  a  small  bin!.]    An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  small  tenuimstral 
birds  of  Africa,  of  brilliant  ami 
the  sun-birds.     The  name  haa 
different  senses,  but  is  properly  a  synonym  of 
Seetarinia. 


mni.j    J\n  ex- 
stral  passerine 
1  varied  hues; 
been  used  in 


H. 
Jon#on. 

cinosternid  (sm-o-etlr'nid),  n.  A  tortoi»«  of 
the  family  Vina»Urr*iiUr. 

Cinosternidse  (Bin-^MtU'r'ni-il^),  ».  pL  [Nix*  < 
Cimmternmm  +  -i*i<r.]  A  family  of  lYroh-wftter 
turtles,  typifiwl  by  tuo  ^enuw  I'inotttmunt.  Tliey 
harr  thr  (WHiuur  nml  plautron  uiiitrd  hy  »uture.  m>  intrr- 
■Cstrnal  Ihhm*,  w»  iDlrrvular  scuUa,  an'i  no  nicwatrrnol  Itociar. 
The  Rpecwe*.  urc  iiiltabltstuiU  ui  tlw  frvsh  walfn  uf  North 
antl  Mouth  AnnMica.  Mint  u(  iht*ni  emit  a  mLtv.uk  mnvk* 
odor,  and  mmm  are  therefor*  called  tiitdc  turtlts,  wtinipott, 
and  mtfk  turtle*.    A\mt  written  KinottemiUtt. 

Cinosternoid  (sin-o-ster'noid).  a.  and  ».    [<  Ci- 
vostcrnum  +  -aid.}    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing  the  characters  of  the  Cinoeterniaa. 
II.  n.  A  cinosternid. 

Oinosternum  («in-^-«ter'num),  n.  [XL.  (Spix, 
1824),  irreg.  <Gr.  nvtiv,  move,  +  ~>  •  .1.  breast- 
bone.]    A  genus  of  small  fresh-water  turtle*, 


Cawwmca  :  Ceow* 


■:.  I. 
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Cevlon,  Sumatra,  and 
It  U  *omctimes  cue. 
the  tluneae  cb 


tree  is  cultivated  for  I 
llomeo,  and  on  the  Ma 
founded  with  C.  Cattia, ' 
or  common  cMuriadigm-a  (which  »eec 

2.  The  inner  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicnm. 
It  1*  *trippe..l  from  the  braiM-ht'v  and  in  drvuig  take*  (be 
form  of  roll*  calle*!  yiu'lf*.  tile  sniiUler  ijulti*  Mug  Intro- 
duced aa  they  arc  drying  Into  the  larger  one*.  The  true 
cinnanxiti  i*  a  grateful  aromatic,  of  a  fraurunt  hint  1 1  and 
miMlerately  pungent  taste,  &cconip*nl<-il  with  n.nie  degree 
of  swectma*  ami  aatrlngcney,  It  I*  used  in  medicine  f«T 
it*  conllal  and  cannlnatlvc  profiertlc*,  and  I*  one  of  Uie 
la'kt  n-Moratlve  apices.  The  bark  of  ('.  CaMSfS,  Wing 
1  bcaper,  I*  often  *uh*tltut<-d  for  true  clnnamun,  but  It  i* 
thicker,  car»cr,  and  leas  delicate  in  flavor. 

Then  take  powdurof  Synnmomr,  A  temper  hit  with  red 
W7M  IJaAers  A.-.*  ( £  L  T. .« .),  p.  M* 

Tlie  Inland*  are  fertile  of  Clones,  Nntroegii,  Mace  and 
(VuiMmerM.  Il'lkluvt  *  rut^rs,  I,  211. 

>'i'rton*eivf  and  tilnger.  Xiitmeg*  and  * 'loves, 
AikI  tlist  usve  me  my  Jolly  red  no«e_ 

/bjrensersrt,  ISEUteromeU,  Song  Xn  7  (1BCOV 

Black  cinnamon,  Jamaica,  /'..w,,  ucnv  oil  of 
clmiftiiion,  an  oil  obuineil  fr-m  the  l*rk  and  leaves  ol 

iluTcrent  tretw  of  Uie  genu*  ('0110  «iit".    It  con«l-U 

,1,    I';,  ..I  ,  ,n  ,   .:  I.  I  ,.l.     I  ..H  .  •    mlxe.1  Willi  ,  .r|..l>l 

White  cinnamon,  m  wild  ciiuiamon,  of  tbe 


gi\-ing  name  to  the  family  <  inwtcrnidce.  C. 
Iicnnxylranicum  it!  11  common  mud-tutileof  many 
parts  of  the  United  Slates.    Also  written  (  imo- 

sfcrwin,  HlHtHtttTHon, 

Cinqfoil  (Miigk'fnil),  n.    Same  as  cinque/oil. 

cinq-trou  (singk'trtt),  n.  [F.,  <  cinq,  "five.  + 
frntt.  bole.  J  In  tact-making,  a  form  of  mesh  in 
wliii'h  large  ojn-niiigs  are  set  nlternatelv  in 

-  ((tiiiieuux,  the  materinl  which  separates  them 
being  pier<'<sl  with  very  stnull  holes  so  placed 
nt  to  surround  the  large  one*. 

Clnqtiain  (sin«-kan'>,  n.  [F..  <  cinq,  five:  see 
rinquc]  In  old  military  evolutions,  an  order 
of  battle  governing  the  drawing  up  of  five  bat- 
talion* so  «*  to  constitute  three  lines — that  is. 
a  van,  main  body,  and  reserve.      Phillips,  1706. 
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cinque 

cinque  (singk),  n.  [<  ME.  cink,  <  OF.  cine,  F. 
cinq  =  Sp.  Pg.  eineo  =  It.  cinque,  nve,  <  L. 
quinque  =  E.  fire,  q.  v.]  1.  A  group  of  five 
object*,  or  five  unite  treated  as  one :  used  in 
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used  an  a  hearing,  it  Is 
as  luring  a  round  leaf  at  the  ii 
Mul  al»  .  a*  a  figure  with  nvo  lobe* 
forming  the  center. 
Also  spelled  cinq/oil. 
cinque-pace  (singk 'pis),  a 
dance,  dUtlnguishod  by  a 
steps. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  la  aa  a  Scotch  Jig,  a 
measure,  and  a  eityjue-pae* ;  .  ,  ,  then  ronica  rejicntance, 
and,  with  hi*  bad  legs,  talli  lnb>  the  eiww-paee  faster  and 
foster,  till  be  sink  Into  hit  grave.   -SAai, .  Much  Ado,  II.  1. 

cinque-portt,  n.    f  <  F.  cino;.  five,  +  porte,  gate. 

port.  Cf.  fiw/ur  Ports,  under  cinn;  n«.]  A  sort 

of  fishing-net :  no  called  from  the  five  entrances 

into  it.    E.  Phillip*,  1706. 
cinque-spotted  (singk' spot 'ed),  a.  Having 

five  spots. 

On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  nmtMt  tyjtltrl,  llkv  the  criminal  drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip.    Shot..  lymtwllne,  tl.  4, 

cinquieme  (F.  pron.  sang-kiam'),  n.  [F.,  lit. 
fifth,  <  cinq,  five.]  A  coin  of  Louis  XV.  of 
France,  the  fifth  part  of  an  ecu,  or  the  quarter 
of  a  Unite*}  States  dollar. 

clnquino  (It.  pron.  ching-kwc ' no%  n.  [It.,  < 
cinque,  five :  see  cinque.)  An  ol'd  Neapolitan 
money  of  account,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  ducat 
of  the  realm,  being  about  an  English  penny. 

cintert,  cintret,  ».  See  center*. 

Oinura  (si-nu'ra),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  tmtfiK, 
shaking  the  tall,  <  Kivriv,  move,  +  ovpd,  tail.] 
A  group  of  thysanurous  insects,  in  some  sys- 
tems of  classification  a  suborder  of  the  order 
Thysanura,  containing  apterous  ametabolous 
insects  with  peculiar  mouth-parts,  abortive  or 
imperfect  abdominal  legs,  and  long  abdominal 
appendages  (whence  the  name).  They  are  known 

aa  briatUiaiU,  and  are  of  the  genera  Catnpodea ,  Japyi, 
LrpUma,  etc.,  commonly  ranged  In  two  families,  Cempo- 
dtuia  and  Lepiematiia.  See  cut  under  Ctmpoded. 
clnurous  (si-nu'rus),  a.  [<  Vinura  +  -out.) 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Ciuura. 

dold  (si'v-id),  a.  and  n.  L     Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  family  CioicUr. 
II.  n.  A  beetle  of  the  family  Vioida. 

0i0id»  (si-6'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Vis  +  -ida.)  A 
family  of  serricorn  rtialacodermatoua  Coleopte- 
ra,  typified  by  the  genus  Gat.  The  ventral  tegmenta 
arc  normally  free,  the  tarsi  are  *  Jointed,  and  the  antenna; 
are  generally  clavate,  sometimes  ftahvllaic.  Honvo  of  the 
species  hare  elaricorn  charsclerlitica.  Also  called  Cieidte. 
See  cut  under  Cit. 

cion't,       An  obsolete  form  of  »cion.  Hincell. 

cion-  (»»'(£),  n.  [NL,  <  Or.  uiuv,  a  pillar,  the 
uvula.')    The  uvula, 

-cion.  [ME.  -don,  -dun, -doun,  -Hon,  -Hun, -tioun  : 
see  -tion.)  An  obsolete  spelling  of  the  termi- 
nation -Hon.  In  coerdon,  epinidon,  internecion, 
swtpidon,  the  e  belongs  to  the  root. 

cionitiB  (sI-A-nl'tis),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  donUe).  < 
Gr.  <duv,  a  pillar,  t  ho  uvula,  +  -Ui».)  In  pathoL, 
inflammation  of  the  uvula. 

CionocTania  (si'^n^kra'ni-*),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Mur,  a  pillar,  a  column)  +  upavtav,  skull : 
see  cranium.  Cf.  Or.  uo»6itpaim>,  tuinpavm,  the 
capital  of  a  column.]  Literally,  column-skulls : 
a  systematic  name  applied  to  the  principal 
group  of  Lacertitia,  from  the  fact  that  thev 
possess  a  columella  or  column-bone  of  the  skull. 
BeeCydodus.  AXm Kionocranut.  [Rarely  used.] 

The  great  majority  of  editing  Lacertllia  belong  to  the 
prucuchwa  KitniucmnuA.        lliuUty,  Altai.  Vert.,  p.  1KB. 

Clonocranla  amphicoslla,  a  division  of  Cionncrnnia  eon- 


repreaented  convenuonslly 


i  five  eintpus,  or  these     round  apota,  In  anna  du 
I  numbers. 

P.  Potter,  Interpretation  of  the  Xumhrr 

2.  pi.  The  chancres  which  may  be  rung  on  a 
chime  of  eleven  bells:  so  called  because  five 
pain  of  bolls  change  places  in  the  order  of  ring- 
ing every  time  a  change  is  rung  Barons  of  the 

Ctnque  Porta.  Sec  t>oro«.—  Cinque  Porta,  originally, 
rm  ur  haven*  on  the  southern  shore  of  England, 
Uoard  France,  namely,  Hastings,  Rutnucr,  Mythe,  Surer, 
and  ■*alfcdwlch.  to  wldch  were  afterward  added  Wuichelses 
and  Bye,  together  with  a  number  of  anliordinate  place*. 
These  were  anciently  deemed  of  ao  much  Importance,  In 
the  defense  of  Uw  kingdom  againat  an  Invasion  from 
France,  that  they  received  royal  granta  of  particular  privi- 
leges, on  condition  of  providing  In  cue  of  war  a  certain 

  -ft  ..t  their  i .»  i       •  i  The 

eoV*  of  wanlrn  of  the  Cinque  Porta  Is  atUl 
alUi  fome  of  It*  ancient  power*. 
dnqUfM»ntlst  (ching-kwe-chen'tist),  n.  [<  It. 
™</i«Trrif».</«,  <  dnquecento :  see  dnque-cento 
and  -itt.)  1.  A  writer  or  an  artist  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  one  who  imitates  the  sixteenth- 
century  style.    See  dnque-cento. 

Careful  observation  and  the  rvadlikg  of  Larud  convinced 
me  that  all  the  great  Italian  arttata.  Including  the  cinque- 
mtvU,  had  grown  from  a  training  of  patient  aelf -restraint, 
awpaved  by  masters  who  had  never  indulged  tbelr  bonds  In 
uncertainty  and  daalu       Contemporary  Her.,  \L1  X.  477- 


An  old  French 
of  five 


ntv 


on  the  period 


a.  A  student  of  or  authc 
known  aa  the  cinque-cento 
cinque-cento  (ching-k  we-cheu't$ ),  n.  and  a.  [It. 
eimpieeento,  lit.  500  (<  dnque,  five  (see  dnque),  + 
eenio,  <  L.  centum  =  E.  hundred,  q.  v.),  but  used 

as  a  contraction 
of  mille  dnque 
cento,  1500,  with 
ref.  to  the  cen- 
tury (1501-1600) 
in  which  the 
revival  took 
ace.]  L  ». 
he  sixteenth 
century,  with 
reference  to  It- 
aly, and  espe- 
cially with  ref- 
erence to  the 
fine  arts  of  that 
period. 

U.  a.  1.  Exe- 
cuted or  de- 
signed in  the 
sixteenth  cen- 
tury :  applied 
specifically  to 
the  decorative 


.byCeUloi, 


<tfthe 


art  and  architecture  characteristic  of  the  at- 
tempt at  purification  of  style  and  reversion  to 
elassical  forms  which  attained  full  development 
in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; also  often  loosely  applied  to  ornament 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  general,  properly 
included  in  the  term  renaissance. 


«  ha<  m  , 

ftivjwe-ecnf 

2.  Living  in  the 


the  student  aa  next  to  Raphael's  work  ? 
urueiit  generally.  Itutkin. 


sixteenth  century. 


Ths  process  of  casting  as  It  was  understood  and  prac- 
twed  by  toe  Cinvue-Cenfo  mcdallitta  Is  also  here  described. 

Sumis.  Chmn.,  Sd  aer.  ,J.  27ft. 

cinquefoU  (singk'foil),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  ciidc- 
fnue,  <  It.  dnquefoglie,  dnqurfoalio,  <  cinque, 
five,  +  fiiglio,  leaf:  see  dnque  anil  foil*.  Cf. 
V.  qnintefeuiUc,  and  see  quinimefitUatr.)  1.  An 
ornament  in  the  Pointed  stylo  of  architecture, 
roffive 

IIIVI- 

This  form 
is  frequently  in- 


rdpher 

ciperst,  *•   An  obsolete  form  of  cypres*,  gauz  . 

crape. 

Why,  doost  thlnke  I  cannot  moame,  unlesse  I  weare  ra. 
hat  in  eipers  like  an  aldenuans  heire  f 

Jfartfon  and  n'rlitter,  Malcontent,  111.  1. 

ciper-tulinelf,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  dpher- 
tunnel. 

cipher  (si'fer),  «.  [Also  cypher,  early  mod.  E. 
also  ci/cr,  dfrc,  <  ME.  'eyre,  dphre  =  D.  djfer 
=  Dan.  Hffer  =  Sw.  siffra,  <  OF.  ci/rc,  F.  chiffre 


falar  windows, 
bosses,  rosettes, 
etc.  8ee/o.V.- 

2.  The  common 
name  of  several 
*p*cies  of  plants 
of  the  genus 
Polentilla,  from 
their  quinate 
leavea.  Also 
"k'.V.l  nrr-tinqrr. 
8e*  Polentilla.— 

3.  In  Ayr.,  a  five- 
leafed  clover, 


tabling  those  lacertiluuu  which  have  ampblrnrllan  rerte- 
bne.  aa  the  Aiailabota,  Rkyw>u>e*phala.  H'rmtrvauria. 
and  /'rotorusourta  — Oionocranla  procoslla,  a  division 
of  Cumorrania  containing  those  Ucertiliani  which  have 
procirllan  vertebra*,  being  ail  the  Ciunocrnnia  excepting 
those  above  named, 
cionocranial  (sl'<J-no-kra'ni-al),  o.  [As  Cio- 
-al]    Having  a  column-skull,  as 


a  lUard ;  specifically-,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

(ViitorromVj.    Also  kionocranial. 
cionorrhaphia  (Ki'<>-n^-r*'fi-«),  n.   [NL,,  <  Gr. 

siuc,  a  pillar,  the  uvula,  +  a  sewing,  < 

pnirrrf,',  sew.]    Same  as  staphylorrhaphy. 
cionotome  (si-on'9-tom), «.  [<  Gr.  *iuv,  a  pillar, 

the  uvula,  +  rouoc,  cutting,  <  n'uvrtv,  ruum; 
cut.]  A  Burgifal  instrument  for  excising  a  por- 


[<  Gr.  niui;  a  pil- 
see  anatomu.) 
a  part  of  the 


tion  of  the  uvula. 

cionotomy  (si-o-not'6-mi),  h. 
lur.  the  uvula,'-*-  ro/4,  a  cnti 
In  »nr;/.,  the  operation  of 
uvula. 

Clonus  (at'o-nus),  it.  [NL.  (Clairville,  170S),  < 
Ur.  *iuv,  a  pillar.  J  A  genus  of  rbynchophorous 
beetles,  of  the  family  Curculionida-  or  weevils. 
C.  rerfJtMCi  is  a  globnlar  species  found  on 
and  other  scrophulariaceous  plants. 


(  >  Sw.  chiflrr)  =  Sf 
=  MHO.  dfer.dffer 


Pg.  ri/m  = 


It.  ci/ra,  d/era 
ffer,  a  number,  a  sign, 
<  ML  dfra,  djera',  tho  figure  0,  pi.  dfrtt,  the 
Arabic  numerals  (also  applied  to  any  occult 
characters),  also  (by  association  with  zephyr**, 
zephyr)  .-r/iWmw  (>  It.  sefiro,  contr.  rero,  >  Sp. 
Pg.  zero  as  F.  rt'ro,  >  E.  zero,  q.  v. ) ;  <  Ar.  *ifr, 
*efr,  a  cipher,  lit.  empty,  nothing,  <  sa/ara,  be 
empty.]  1.  In  arith.  and  afo.,  a  character  of 
the  form  0,  which  by  itself  is  the  symbol  of 
nought  or  null  quantity,  but  when  used  In 
certain  relations  with  other  figures  or  symbols 
increases  or  diminishes  their  relative  value  ac- 
cording to  its  position.  Thus,  In  whole  numbera,  a 
cipher  when  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  figure  increaaea 
Its  value  tenfold,  aa  I,  10;  In  decimal  fractions,  when 
placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  figure,  it  divides  the  value  of 
that  figure  by  ten,  as,  .1,  one  tenth,  .01,  one  hundredth, 
etc, ;  as  an  e-rponent  It  reduces  the  value  of  the  exprrasloa 
whose  exponent  It  Is  to  unity.  ui«  »  I.  etc 

5.  Figuratively,  something  of  no  value,  conse- 
quence, or  power;  especially,  a  person  of  no 
weight,  influence,  usefulness,  or  decided  char- 
acter. 

Mine  were  the  very  ripAer  of  a  function. 
To  fine  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  In  m 
And  let  go  by  the  actor.        Sha*  .  M.  for  M.,  IL  t. 
Our  minister  at  the  conrt  of  Loudon  la  a  cipher. 

S.  Adam;  in  Bancroft  s  Hist,  Const,  II.  270. 
Here  he  was  a  mere  cipher,  there  he  was  lord  of  the  as- 
cendant. 

3f.  A  written  character  in 
numeral  character. 

This  wisdom  began  to  bo  written  In  eiphere  and  charac- 
ters, and  letters  iM-arliig  the  form  of  creatures. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

4.  (a)  A  combination  of  letters,  as  the  initials 
of  a  name,  in  one  complex  device,  engraved, 
stamped,  or  written  on  something,  aa  on  a  seal, 
plate,  coach,  tomb,  picture,  etc. ;  a  literal  de- 
vioe.  See  monogram,  (ii)  In  her.,  such  a  com- 
bination of  letters  borne  upon  a  small  es- 
cutcheon or  cartouche,  and  substituted  in  an 
achievement  of  arms  of  a  woman  for  the  crest, 
which  appears  only  in  those  of  men. —  6.  A 
secret  or  disguised  manner  of  writing;  any 
method  of  conveying  a  hidden  meaning  by 
writing,  whether  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  use 
of  characters  or  combinations  understood  only 
by  the  persons  concerned,  or  by  a  conventional 
significance  attached  to  words  conveying  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  to  one  not  in  the  secret ;  cryp- 
tography. 

Zifere  or  aota  furtlra,  secret  marks  for  the  hiding  of 
the  writer's  mind  from  others,  save  him  to  whom  he 
writes  IL  UakrteiU.  Apolitty,  p.  aei. 

1  write  you  freely,  without  the  cover  of  cipher. 

Monroe,  in  Bancroft's  IlUt.  Const.,  II.  Sag. 

6.  Anything  written  in  cipher;  a  cryptogram. 
—  7.  The  key  to  a  cipher  or  secret  mode  of 
writing. 

cipher  (si'fer),  r.  [<  dphcr,  n.)  I.  intran*.  1. 
To  use  figures;  practise  arithmetic  by  means 
of  numerical  figures  or  notation. 

Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  rip* it  too. 

Goldemith,  Deserted  Village,  1.  90S. 

2.  In  fox-hunting,  to  hunt  carefullv  about  in 
search  of  a  lost  trail :  said  of  a  dog.  [New 
Eng.]  — 3.  To  run  on  three  legs:  said  of  a  dog. 
[Kentucky.] — 4.  Of  an  organ-pipe,  to  sound 
independently  of  the  action  of  the  player,  in 
consequence  of  some  mechanical  derangement 
in  the  organ. 

II,  trans.  [Of.  deripher.)  1.  To  reckon  in 
figures;  cast  up;  make  out  in  detail,  as  or  as 
if  by  ciphering:  generally  with  up  or  oaf,  and 
often  used  figuratively:  as,  to  dphcr  or  dphcr 
up  the  cost  of  an  undertaking:  to  cipher  out 
the  proper  method  of  proceeding.  [Chiefly 
colloq.]— 2.  To  write  in  occult  characters. 

The  characters  of  gravity  and  wisdom  cijJtered  In  your 
aged  face.  G'otena.  strange  Wacovery.  (.Vores.) 

St.  To  designate  or  express  by  a  sign ;  charac- 
terize. 

Some  losthsnme  dash  the  herald  will  contrive, 
To  cinAer  me  bow  fondly  I  did^dote.  ^  ^  ^ 

4f.  To  decipher. 


To  cipAer  what  la  writ  in  learned 


uiguiz 


d  by 


cipherer 

cipherer  (si'fer-*r),  n.  1.  One  who  cipher*;  one 
who  perform*  arithmetical  process**.— 2.  One 
skilled  in  writing  in  cipher. 

The  Chancellor  Milled  forth  with  his  Sovereign  to  do  the 
diplomatic  work  of  the  campaign  at  the  brad  of  a  devoted 
hand  of  pnvy -councillors,  secretaries,  ei/iAer^rj,  newgpa|>cT- 
harks.  courier*,  and  cooks,  /xwre,  fusmarck,  1.  586. 

ciphorhood(*l'fer.hfid).n.  [< 
Tho  state  of  being  a  cipher; 
nothingness.  [Rare.] 

•  ■_  a     .  1  ..    ^1  ', 

live  Cxyfirr rXXHI,  i 

Ciphering  (si'fer-lng),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  cipher, 
r.J  1.  Tho  act  of  using  figures,  as  in  arith- 
metic.— 2.  The  Rounding  of  an  organ-pipe,  in 
consequence  of  some  mechanical  derangement 
or  (Disadjustment,  independently  of  the  uction 
of  the  plaver. 

ciphering-book  (ai'fer-ing-bnk),  n.  A  book  in 
which  to  solve  arithmetical  problem*  or  enter 
them  when  worked. 

cipherlng-alate  (sl'fer-ing-slfU),  n.  A  slate  on 
which  to  work  arithmetical  problems. 

cipher-key  (ai'fer-ke ),  n.  A  key  to  a  system  of 
writing  in  cipher. 

cipher-tunnel  (si'ttr-tun'ol),  n.  A  mock  chim- 
ney ;  a  chimney  built  merely  for  outward  show. 

The  device  of  cy/'Ai'r-twnnr/#  or  mock  chimneys  merely 
for  uniformity  of  building,     differ,  Ch.  Hlit.,  V.  ill  m. 
ciphu.8,  1.    See  scyphiis. 

cipolin  (sip'o-lin),  *>.  [=  F.  cipalin,  <  It.  eipol- 
lina,  a  granular  limestone  fso  called  from  it* 
being  veined  or  stratified  like  an  onion),  <  ci- 
.  an  onion  :  seo  cibol.~}  (Same  as  cipollino. 
(sip-o-le'no ;  It.  pron.  ehe-pol-16'no), 
n.  [It. :  see  cipof in.]  In  geol.,  a  granular  lime- 
stone containing  mica.-  Italian  cipollino,  marble 
or  gypsum  having  a  thinly  laminated  and  concretionary 
structure,  resembling  that  of  the  onion. 
dppus  (sip'us),  n. ;  pi.  etppi  (-1).  [L.  (>V.eippe), 


1000 


also  cipmr, 


rowvtMir niuf  Hit 


Roman  Fnm!  Cippin,  OriUih 
Museum 


perhaps  akin 
staff,  and 
that  prob.  to  Gr.  umfi- 
rpov,  a  scepter:  see 
sccpfcT.]  1.  In  Rom. 
an  tiq. ,  a  post  or  pillar, 
or  even  a  large  stake, 
of  wood  or  stone,  used 
for  forming  a  palisade 
(for  which  purpose 
tree-trunks  stripped 
of  theirbranches  were 
commonly  used),  or 
as  n  mark  or  monu- 
ment ;  specifically, 
such  a  monument 
marking  a  grave  or  a 
sacred  place.  The  dp- 
pus  was  either  cylindrical 
or  square,  and  sometimes 
had  a  hase  and  a  capita 
nnl  nn  ! '    r        k.  t;  1 ;  -1 ' : - 

! 


themselves  Adiqhe.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in- 
habiting Circassia,  a  district  of  ltussia  (until 
1864  an  independent  territory)  situated  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  and  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

II.  a.  1,  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cir- 
cassia; specifically,  one  of  the  native  race  of 
Circassia,  distinguished  for  the  fine  physical 
formation  of  its  members,  especially  it*  women. 
—2.  [/.  c]    Same  a*  ctrcatgienM. 

circa&aienne  (scr-kas-i-cn'),  [F.,  fern.  (sc. 
etoffe  —  E.  »tuff)  of  Cireassien  :  see  Circassian. 
But  the  name  is  arbitrarily  given.]  A  variety 
of  light  cashmere  mode  of  silk  and  mohair. 

Circe  (ser'se),  ».  [A  XL.  use  of  L.  Circe,  <  Gr. 
K w,  Circe,  a  sorceresB.  See  firceviit.]  1.  In 
orjtifA.,  a  genu*  of  humming-birds,  the  type 
of  which  is  C.  latirostrts  of  Mexico.  J.  Gould, 
1861.—  2.  In  concA.,  a  go- 
nus  of  siphonato  bivalves, 
of  the  family  CyprinieUt, 
containing  such  species  as 
C.  corruaa (a.  Schumacher, 
1817.—  3.  A  genus  of  'Dm- 
ehymcduMr :  synonymous 
with  Trachynema  (which 
see)— ciros's  cup.  s**ruP. 

Circeadm,  n.  pi.   Seo  Cir- 
ceidar. 

Oircean,  Clrcfean  (»*r- 
se'an),  a.  [<  L>.  Circaus, 
<  Gr.  K.ynorj'-.  pertaining  to  Circe,  <  Klpioj,  L. 
Circe :  see  def.J  Pertaining  to  Circe,  in  Greek 
mythology  a  beautiful  sorceress,  who  is  repre- 
sented by  Homer  as  having  converted  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  into  swine  by  means  of  an 
enchanted  beverage;  hence,  fascinating  but 
brutifying;  infatuating  and  depraving:  as,  a 
(,'ircean  draught. 

Many  sober  English  men  not  sufficiently  awake  to  con- 
sider this,  like  nu  n  Inchanted  with  the  Cirrttan  cup  of  ser- 
vitude, will  not  t»  held  back  from  running  Ihir  heads  Into 
Oie  Voke  of  Bondage.  Wilon,  Elkouoklastos,  xlU. 

Circeidae,  Circeadse  (ser-se'i-de,  -a-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  prop.  'Circidtr,  <  Circe,  3,  +  -ida,  -ada.] 
A  family  of  Trachymeduscr,  represented  by  and 
taking  name  from  the  genu*  Ciroe.  See  Ttachy- 
nemida: 

(ser-sen'riual),  o. 


circle 

circlnate  fser'ii-nat),  a.  [<  L.  eircinatu*,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.  1  Circular  or  ring-shaped :  as,  a  or- 
cinatc  eruption: 
specifically,  in 
bot.,  applied  to 
that  mode  of  ver- 
nation or  folia- 
tion )|i  which  the 
leaf  is  rolled  up 
on  it*  axis  from 
the  apex  toward 
the  base,  like 
a  shepherd'* 
crook,  ns  in  the 
fronds  of  ferns 
and  the  leaves 

of  the  sundew;  ....... 

but  the  term  i*  '~~Ml&££f?lSZM 
also  sometimes 

used  when  the  coil  simply  forms  a  ring. 
.  .  of  thof 


I'shian),  a.  [<  L.  circense* 
(sc.  ludi),  games  of  the  circus,  pi.  of  circensis. 
». .  <  rtrrui<:  »t-e  circus.]  Pertaining  to  or  taking 
place  in  the  circus  in  Rome,  whore  athletic 
games  of  various  kinds  were  practised,  as  char- 
iot-races, running,  wrestling,  combats,  etc.  Clr- 
censian  games  took  place  in  connection  with 
the  frequent  public  festivals. 
Girctnas  (s4r-si 

-I  NOT.]  A 


CtrvtxafWy  or  fasctstoly  convolute. 

//.  C.  Wend,  Fresh  water  AUpe,  p,  so 

circination  (ser-si-na'shon),  *>.  [<  L.  oireisu- 
<io<b-),  circumference,  orbit,  <  etrrrnarc,  pp.  ct'r- 
cinatu*,  make  round:  see  ciircinale,  r.J  1.  The 
state  of  being  circinate.— 2f.  A  circling  or 
turning  round.  JJaiUy. 

circinglet.  h.   A  misspelling  of  rurciugle. 

Ctrcinua  (ser'si-nus),  s.  [SL.,  <  L.  circinut,  a 
pair  of  compasses:  see  eircisafe,  r.J  The  Com- 
passes, a  small  southern  constellation  made  br 
I^acaille  in  1T&2. 

circle  (ser'kl),  it.  I  The  spelling  with  i  is  due  to 
mod.  imitation  of  the  Latin ;  <  ME.  ecrcle,  serrlt, 
<  OF.  cercle,  F.  eercle  —  Pr.  errele,  tercle  =  Sp. 
circulo  —  Pg.  circulo  =  It.  circolo,  also  cerckin.  = 
AS.  circul,  circol=  D.  8w.  Dan.  cirkel  =  OHG. 
rirh/,  MHG.  G.  zirkcl,  <  L.  circufM*.  a  circle  (in 
nearlv  all  senses),  dim.  of  circus  =  Gr.  kj/moc, 
usually  VK*or.  a  circle,  a  ring  (perhaps  =  AS. 
hring,  E.  rinr/i,  q,  v.):  see  circis*.]  1.  In  tk- 
mculary  gcom.,  a  piano  figure  whose  periphery 
is  everywhere  equally  distant  from  a  point 
within  it,  the  center;  in  modern  gcom.,  the  pe- 
riphery of  such  a  figure;  a  circumference. — 2. 
A  circular  formation  or  arrangement ;  a  circlet ; 
a  ring :  as,  a  circic  of  stones  or  of  lighta. 


•ar  th. 

LCI 


«  sculptured 
Many  dpnl 
rlptlo 
«  tern  It  vis. 


r-si'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Circus,  4,  + 
subfamily  of  hawks,  of  the  family      ^  ^ 


On  hlr  heod  she  hmdde  a  errcfc  of  woolde  brictit  shyn- 
yoge.  Jferfi'n  (E.  E.  T.  H.\  UL  s9U. 

3.  A  round  body ;  a  sphere ;  an  orb. 
It  la  be  that  sitteth  upon  the  rirole  of  the  earth. 

Iaa.xl.2i 

4t.  Circuit;  course. 

ic  sun  In  his  arret*  sett*  vpn  lotto  ; 
1  clerit  the  course,  clrnsll  the  aire. 

Drtlrwtum  vf  Trow  (K  K.  T.  S.),  L  MK 


May  the  earth  I*  Ikrht  to  thee) :  but  many  other  forma 

of  inacripllou  appear.    Olppl  were  also  used  to  display 

decrees  of  the  senate  and  otAer  public  notices. 

2.  In  Rom.  milit.  hist.,  a  palisade  for  military 

purposes. 

arc  (serk),  r.  [<  L.  circus,  a  circle :  seo  circus, 
cir-iue.  |    A  prehistoric  stone  circle, 

CirtM  at  the  same  sort  are  still  to  be  seen  In  Cornwall. 

T.  Wartun.  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  L 

drc.    An  abbreviation  of  circa. 

circa  (ser'kH),  adv.  [I..,  adv.  and  prep.,  about, 
around,  eqiiiv.  to  circnm,  alsmt:  see  circiiHi-.] 
About;  at  or  near  a  date  given,  when  the  ex- 
act time  is  not  known :  as,  circa  a.  D.  500.  Ab- 
breviated f»rc,  ca.,  or  c. 

Circxan,  a.   See  Cic<y<i». 

Circaetus  (ser-ka'c-tus),  r*.  [NL.  (Vieillot, 
1816).  <  Gr.  sipitoc,  a  kind  of  hawk  Hying  in  cir- 
cles (see  circus),  +  aiTOf,  an  eagle.]  A  genus 
of  small  eogles  or  large  hawks  with  the  tarsi 
partly  feathered,  the  nostrils  oval  and  perj>eu- 
dicular,  tho  head  crested  with  lanceolate  fea- 
thers, and  the  wing  more  than  half  as  long  again 
as  the  tail.  The  type  is  ('.  galtieus,  a  European 
species,  otherwise  known  as  Aquila  brachydac- 
'.'/'«• 

Circar,  >>■    Bee  aircrir. 

Circassian  (ser-kash'ian).  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Cir- 
cvimtiVn,  <  Circnssin,  a  Latinized  form  (F.  Circa*- 
tie)  of  the  Russiun  name  Xemlt/u  cherkesovu,  lit. 
the  land  of  the  Circassians :  rrmfjM,  laud;  Chrr- 
keunrS,  gen.  pi.  of  Chrrkcsii,  a  (Sreassian,  >  G. 
Tttcherke.***,  a  Circassian,  T*ehcrkcivttcn,  Circas- 
sia, E.  also  Cherkettset,  pi.  The  Circassian*  call 


Kanfft-hsvrk,  of  Hnrrter  I  Cr>rw#  *m4t*miii). 

facial  disk  and  large  ear-parts,  as  in  somo  owls, 
a  weak  toothless  bill,  and  lengthened  wings, 
tail,  and  legs:  a  small  group  represented  by 
the  genus  Circus  and  its  subdivisions,  con- 
taining 15  or  U  species,  of  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

circinal  (ser'si-nal),  a.  [<  L.  cirriniis  (see  circi- 
nate,  r. )  +  -<i(.]  1 .  In  bot.,  rolled  spirally  down- 
ward. See  eircirmfr,  a. — 2.  In  mlMM.i  rolled 
spirally  backward  and  inward :  applied  to  tho 
proboscis  of  a  hsustellste  insect,  as  a  butterfly. 

circinatet  (s<>r'si-nBt),  r.  f.  or  i.  [<  L.  cirdnatwr, 
pp.  of  circiNare,  make  round,  <  etrcinux,  <  Gr. 
sj^wriYir,  a  pair  of  coiii]tnsses,  <  x/pdcf  =  L.  eircui, 
a  circle,  nng:  see  circle,  circui),  and  (ult.  <  L. 
circinMji)  ccrnc]  To  inuke  a  circle  (upon)  with 
a  pair  of  compasses.  Bailey. 


lev.  1.,  I 

In  the  Ht*U  of  thb  forest.    ."!*»*,  Aa  yon  Uk.  It.  v.  1. 
Certainly  there  Is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of  flesh- 
Sir  T.  Brvunu,  lteliirio  Medici,  t  M. 

6.  Something  conceived  as  analogous  to  a 
circle;  specifically,  a  number  of  persons  inti- 
mately related  to  a  central  interest,  person,  or 
event ;  hence,  a  number  of  persons  associated 
by  any  tic;  a  coterie;  a  set:  as,  a  circle  of  ideas ; 
to  mo'vo  in  the  higher  circles  of  society ;  the  <■»>- 
cles  of  fashion ;  the  family  circle. 

At  his  name  frradnally  became  known  the  etrefe  of  his 
acquaintance  widened.  MaeauUu- 

In  private  tintei.  Indeed,  he  |S«nderland|  was  in  the 
habit  of  talking  with  profane  contempt  of  the  moat  sacred 
thlnim.  Matavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

7.  A  series  ending  where  it  begins,  and  per- 
petually repeated. 

Thus  In  a  ei'ref>  runs  the  peasant's  pain. 
And  the  year  rolU  within  Itself  again. 

;>ryo>»,  tr.  of  Virgil's  tirorglca,  IL  HeX 

8.  A  complete  system,  involving  several  sub- 
ordinate divisions :  as,  the  circle  of  the  sciences. 

When  he  has  gone  thus  far.  he  has  shows  you  the  whole 
circle  of  bis  accomplishments. 

Aildinn,  The  Man  of  the  Town. 

9.  Circumlocution;  indirect  form  of  speech. 
[Bare.] 

Has  he  given  the  lye 
In  ci'irfe  or  obthjue.  or  semi  circle, 
Or  direct  parallel  7   You  must  challenge  him. 

Ftrteirr  (find  another),  tjiicen  of  t'orinth,  Iv.  1. 

10.  In  Ingic,  an  inconclusive  form  of  argument, 
in  which  two  or  more  unproved  statements,  or 
their  equivalents,  are  used  to  prove  each  other: 
often  called  a  vicious  circle,  or  arjrsmeaf  in  a 
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circle 

».— 1 1 .  The  English  equivalent  of  the  name 
given  in  some  countries,  as  in  Germany,  to  cer- 
tain administrative  divisions. — 12.  In  attron. 
and  ifi.ul.,  a  piece  of  metal  or  glass  with  lines 
engraved  upon  it  go  as  to  form  graduations  di- 
viding the  circumference  of  a  circle  into  equal 
parts ;  hence,  any  instrument  of  which  such  a 
graduated  circle  forms  the  part  that  is  most 
important  or  most  difficult  to  make. — 13.  A 
small  shuttle  made  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe, 
and  moving  in  a  circular  path,  it  l»  *  French 
vvtroent  on  the  simple  swivel,  ami  Is  used  In  tissue- 
r|ii«  to  form  figures  on  the  surf  ace  of  s  fabric. 

i  called  cirtUi  are  an  clalxvrate  aub- 
the)  have  certain 
Weav 


1007 


Egypt  In  connection  with  Uie  worship  of  Oalrla.— 
of  convergence.    See  cnaceryenrr.—  Circle  of 
the  osculating  circle  at  any  point  of  a  curve. 

a  great  circle  the  plane  <il 
equator.—  Circle  of  dissi- 


pation. See  dissipation,  circle  of  glory,  in  *«/.,  n 
aort  of  crown  made  by  raja,  leaving  a  circular  open  »p»*e 
In  the  middle.    Circle  of  higher  order,  a  mn  ■  which 


through  the  circular  poinu  at  in- 
Circle  of  Inversion,  see  innmwn.—  Circle  of 
In  musir.  an  arrangement  of  keys  or  tonallliea  In 


the  order  of  Uieir  closest  relatlonahip  that  la,  each  key- 
note being  the  dominant  (filth)  or  subdondnanl  (fourth) 


Molvre's  property  of  the  circle  (named  from  the  dls- 
coverer,  Hie  Franc o-Knglish  niatheniatician  Abraham  de 
Molrre,  10S7-17&4),  the  theorem  thai,  if  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  of  radlni  R  i«  divided  luto  n  equal  parte, 
and  P  be  any  point  at  a  dblance  r  from  tile  renter  e, 


That  monthly 
Like  a 


circuit 

[<  circlt,  «.,  +  -etP.] 
circle;  circular; 

moon,  the  Inconstant 
in  her  HrtUd  orh. 

Ska*,,  R.  and  J. 


u.  a 


A.  C.l 

2.  In  her.,  surrounded  hy  rays  of  light  forming 
a  sort  of  halo. 


A.  florloie,  Weaving,  p.  lit. 

 q -circle.   See  iiddewfnxt.— Altltade  and 

azimuth  circle,  an  altazimuth ;  a  teleseopo  moving  upon 
a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  axis,  both  being  provided  with 
cinld  -Antarctic  circle,  arctic  circle.        the  ad. 

)ectivev-  Argument  In  a  Circle.    See  del.  lO,  above. 

Auxiliary  circle.  See  auxuWw Azimuth  circles, 
o/i    Bind  circle.  Heviii/id  -Brooard  circle 

(named  from  the  discoverer,  the  French  niatheuiaUclui 
Captain  H.  Hrocard),  a  circle  passing  througb  the  symme- 
duo  point  and  drcumcenter  of  any  triable,  and  through 
ft  ve  other  point*,  two  of  which  are  each  the  lutenevtlon  of 
three  lift.*  (mm  the  vertices  of  the  triangle  parallel  to  the 
side,  of  one  ol  the  triangle.  Inacribed  In  the  given  triangle 
and  In  the  Tocher  circle,  while  the  other  three  points  are 
each  the  tiitrraection  of  two  such  lines  (one  parallel  to  one 
.  and  the  other  to  the  other)  with  one  of 
a  the  symmedtan  point  parallel  to  the 
The  tlnx-ard  circle  is  eoncen 
..  Alto  called  erren-neiiUrirefe. 
„i  in  definition  (etVvislsts  in  dr/inirndo),  a  fault  of 
a  definition  consisting  in  Introducing  a  word  or  concep- 
tion which  can  be  nnderatc.nl  only  when  the  word  or  con- 
ception to  be  defined  la  understood.  -  Circle  of  aberra- 
tveeoAerrarion. -Circle  of  altitude.  Same  as  of- 
-Circle  of  Apis,  a  period  of  *&  years  used  In 
«UM  with  the  a 


then  the  continued  product  of  the  squares  of  the  distances 

of  P  from  the  n  imUita  on  the  circumference  U  K-"-  -  t-s--.  

•r- R- cos  »•  1  r»,  where*  Is  the  angle  between  Pe  and  Uie  drcle-lron  (a*r  kl-l'ern),  n.  1 .  A  hollow  punch 
radlustooneof  the  points  of  dlvislmi  of  the  circumference.  for  cutting  circular  blanks,  wafers,  etc. —  2. 
—  Diametral  circle.  toudiamrina.- Diffraction  dr-  The  fifth  wheel  in  acarriaue:  a  horizontal  cir- 
cles, small  circle,  round  the  well-dcnncd  lease  of  a  star  \aB  522  £  ,  '  „  ,  , T  ^  »!,Vl  tl !,  hr^w 
Mseen  in  a  telescope  under  favorable  drcnmsUncea.  cle  of  iron  between  the  fore  axle  and  the  body. 
Diffusion  circles.   8m  itfutUn.—  Directing  circle        H.  Knight. 

aeepoNoa.— Director  circle,  inpe»m.,  theiocusof  thein-  cixclor  tser'kler),  n.  [<  circle  +  -er»;  in  sense 
tcrswsticwof  twoUrsjenU^  ^  t  translation  of  Horace's  scriptor  eveticus: 


right  angles.  —  Diurnal  circle,  a  circle  described  by  a  star 
or  other  point  In  the  heavens.  In  its  apparent  diurnal  revo- 
lution about  the  earth,  or.  In  reality,  in  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  Its  aria.  —  Druldical  circles.    See  druuKeof. 

Fairy  circle.  See /airy.— Galactic  circle  Seeuahie- 
tu.  —  Qrest  circle,  a  circle  on  a  aidiere  theplaoe  of  which 
IMuui-a  through  the  center  of  the  sphere. —  Horary  circle, 
or  hour-circle,  t>>  InartlikialghdKMi.asniallbrajscircle 
Axed  to  Uie  north  pole,  divided  Into  S4  parU  of  lli*  each, 
corresponding  to  Uie  24  hours  of  the  day,  and  furnlsht-d 
with  an  index  to  point  them  out  (*>)  A  line  showing  the 
hour  on  a  sun  dial.  (<•)  A  circle  of  declination  :  referred 
to  as  Uie  fiev.Aovr  etrefe,  etc.,  especially  as  the  six-A"irr 
eirefe.—  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  See  fcslgAt,— 
Mural  circle,  a  traiislt-clrele  attached  to  a  wall  instead  ,.f 
being  mounted  wtween  two  picra.  Nine-point  circle, 
a  circle  drawn  through  the  middle  points  ofthc  sides  of  a 
triangle,  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  oo  the 
sides  from  the  vertices,  and  Uie  middle  points  or  the  lines 
from  the  common  intersection  of  llieae  perpendiculars  to 
the  vertices.— Oblique  circle.  See  nMwur  —  On  the  cir- 
cle, In  ensn.,  a  phrase  useil  of  bills  or  similar  obligations 
maturing  or  successively  falling  due  In  the  course  of  busi- 
ness. |  Eng. )  _  Osculating  circle,  a  circle  having  a  higher 
order  of  contact  wlUi  a  curve  at  a  given  point  than  any 
other  circle,  and  passing  through  at  least  three  conseru 


cyclic  and  circular,  a.,  ft.]  1 .  One  who  cir- 
cles or  goes  around  anything. 

Neptune,  cirettr  of  the  earth.    Caapmaa,  Iliad,  xlii.  it, 
2t.  A  cyclic  poet.   See  egctie  and  ctrcmVir,  5. 
.for  so  begin,  as  did  that  rirefrr  lata: 


£.  Jorutm,  Art  of  Poetry. 
n. 


circle-r 
of  a  gradu 
ment. 

The  mean  of  the  results  from  the  four  microscopes  la 
called  the  drdt-nading.     Xtweomb,  Astronomy,  p.  166. 

circle-squarer  (ser'kl-skwax'er),  ».  A  person 
who  devotes  himself  to  attempts  to  solve  one 
of  the  two  impossible  problems  of  squaring  the 
circle,  namely:  1st,  by  means  of  a  ruler  and 
compasses  only  to  construct  a  square  of  the 
same  area  as  a  given  circle ;  2d,  to  state  in  ex- 
act arithmetical  terms  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference to  the  diameter. 
Uve  points  of  the  curve.   S.ve  osculation. -Polar  circle,  circlet  (ser'klct),  ».    [<  rt'fr/<>  +  dim.  -«f.]  1. 

V^ViV'  ~  B^V"*1  a^ta.of  tw?  clrc1,**' ,  *T.  ?^f'„  .   A  little  circle ;  a  ring-shaped  ornament  or  sr- 
Reflectlng  circle,  an  Irudnunent  constructed  upun  the 
principle  of  the  sextant,  but  carrying  two  verniers. —  Be- 
peatlng  circle,  sn  Instrument  so  arranged  that  succes- 
sive measures  of  the  aame  angle  are  mecbatdcally  added 
together  upon  a  graduated  circle :  a  mode  of  construction 
formerly  much  employed  with  a  view  of  eliminating  Ins 
errors  of  graduation. — Secondary  circle,  a  great  circleot 
a  sphere  perpendicular  to  another  regarded  as  primary. — 
Seven-point  circle.   Same  as  Hr,*ard  einU  (which  see, 
shove).— TO  square  the  Circle.    See  cirrU  x>,-imi rrr. 
Tucker  circle  (named  frovo  the  dlacoverer,  an  English 
mathematician,  Robert  TuekcrX  the  circle  through  the 
six  points  where  the  aides  of  sny  triangle  are  cat  by  parsl 
lets  to  tile  other  shies  through  the  syraniedhui  point. — 
Vanishing  circle,  a  great  circle  of  Uie  heavens  In  which 
a  number  ut  parallel  planes  meet  or  appear  to  meet. — 
Vertical  circle,  an  Instrument  used  In  geodesy,  consist- 
ing ut  a  thcMdollte  provided  with  a  very  accurate  circle 
attached  to  Its  borixontsl  axis,  for  the  purpose  of 
lag  sngulsr  elevations    Vicious  circle.  In  ' 
gumelitation  In  a  circle.   Bee  duf.  10,  above. 
Circle  (»er'kl),_r. ;  pret.  and^pj).  csreieti,  ppr. 


tide  of  dress,  especi  aUy  for  the  head;  at 
let ;  a  head-band. 

Her  fatra  lockes  In  rich  eirriet  he  enrol  d. 

Sptrutr,  F.  <J. .  III.  v.  S. 
Certain  Ladles  or  Countesses,  with  plain  cirtUti  of  gold, 
without  flowera.  SAn*.,  Hen.  VIII.,  Iv.  1. 

2.  An  orb  or  a  disk-shaped  body. 

displayed 
.U  rn  shade. 

I'ot*.  Odyssey. 

8.  A  circular  piece  of  wood  put  under  a  dish 
at  table.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

circlewise  (ser'kl-wix),  adv.  [<  circle  +  -trtse.] 
In  a  circle. 

CirtUviM  sit  they,  with  1 


circling.  [<  ME.  etVcicn,  <  Ox^  ctrctcr  s= 
celclar  =  8p.  Pg.  circular  =  It.  cireolart,  also  err- 
chiart,  —  Q.  tfrktln  =  Sw.  cirkla  —  Dan.  cirklc, 
<  T.L.  drculare,  make  circular,  encircle,  <  L.  cir- 
clrclo:  see  circle,  n.]  L  trans.  1.  To 
>;  encompass;  surround;  inclose. 

e  should  I  stay  ?  To  what  end  should  I  bopet 
Am  1  not  etrefrii  round  with  misery  ? 

FhtcJur  (and  anMtr\  Sea  Voyage,  I.  1. 

We  may  find  fault  with  the  rich  valleys  of  Thasus,  be- 
ubc  they  are  einaVd  by  sharp  mountains. 


F  IS  Oss  ssMooilnwsI  of  C  :  B  5  U  The  sublomlnanl  sf  r  i  etc   C  is 
uve  datnlsam  of  C  ;  11  u  the  duminnae  ci  C  i  eK. 


of  the  one  before  it    The  circle  Is  perfect  In  thai 
scale  of  the  pianoforte,  but  not  strictly  so  In  theoretical 
acoustic.  TbeUieoretical  error.  J|JH».  la  called  a  iV*«- 


+  4*#: 

broad  sasli  used  to  confine  a  cassock  at  the 
waist :  more  commonly  called  a  cincture. 
circling  boyt  (ser'kling-boi),  n.    A  rum. 
roaring  blade ;  a  bully. 

a  cfrrhne. 

JoAsoa,  Bartholomew  Fair.  Iv.  2. 
Those  lawless  rufnans,  who,  p.  the  disgrace  of  the  elty, 
under  the  various  names  of  Mohawks,  Rnarrra,  OrevW 
t.>t/f,  TwihiUs,  Blades,  THyre-lu  s.  ilatrocaU,  etc.,  hi 
^street,  aluic.l  with  llispisnll^,  from  the  days  of  I 

/hyes,  In  Ford's  Sun's  Darling,  L  I. 

Having 

the  lorin  of  a  circle.  "  Hulrxt.  ftfare.] 
circondario  (It.  pron.  cl)*r-kon^a're-o),  n.  [It., 
<  circondare  =  Sp.  circundar  =  Pg.  circumdar. 


cle  the  plane  of  which  is  ula^tTtheaxit  ot  the 

earth  ;  a  circle  ol  the  globe  jjarallel  to  the  equator:  more 
ususlly  caUed  a  yam/W  c/  futirwuV.-  Circle  of  least 
confusion.  Sec  e^it/usion.  Circle  of 
rlUon.  See  ajmaniiffa.- Circle  Of  ^ 
aon.  See  occuirarion.  Circle  of 
nilulstratiee  division  of  the  Roman  Herman 
Circle  of  the  sphere,  a  circle  described  on  th 
Uie  earth  or  the  heavens.  The  equator,  the  ecliptic,  the 
meridians,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  all  circles  of 
the  sphere.  A  great  circle  of  the  sphere  Is  one  the  plane 
of  which  passes  thnjugh  the  center  of  the  earth,  as  the 
equator.  Circle  of  TJlloa,  a  lit  ml  nous  ring  or  white  rain 
buw  sometimes  apprarliiglu  slpjne  regions  opposite  the 


i  occulta- 

 re,  an  ad- 

rraan  Kmpire.— 
on  the  spliereof 
the  ecliptic,  the 


gSSasal  th*%aVe*of7he  llrauf ? "n.cTl^tlse^rior 
cerebral,  the  posterior  communicating,  Uie  Interns!  ca- 
rotid, the  anterior  crrebral.  ami  the  anterior  comniiiiilcat 


CirtUd  with  the  glow  Elysian 
Of  thine  exulting  vision,   /.■mvff,  To  the  Future. 

2.  To  move  around;  rovolve  around.  [Rare.] 
Drake's  old  ship  at  lleptford  may  sooner  evrele  the  world 

again  E  Jv»~>n,  Every  Jlan  In  his  Humour,  I.  i 

3.  To  make  to  move  in  a  circle  or  to  revolve. 

The  acrolwt  went  about  to  market  and  fair,  cireh'svj; 
knives  and  balls  adroitly  through  hb  bonds. 

HVJsA,  English  Literature,  I.  70,  Oircoporldje  (ser.kA-por 
To  circle  la,  to .cnfltw;  keep  together  by  eivclrcllng  or    Cirro.mrM  A  famil 

Inclosing.   Air  A.  l>uj>iu. 

To  move  in  a  round  or  circle ; 


<  Is.  circumdarc,  surround,  inclose,  <  csrcaim, 
In  Italy,  a  district;  a 

Faenza.  a  elty  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  eirtrrndarvo  In 
le  province  of  Ravenna.  Jfceye.  ifnl.,  VIII.  Md. 

de),  n.  III. 

y  of  tr 


iiu  arteries.- Circle  parade,  r,r  the  parade  of  circle, 

in  fmrina.  a  raeth.).!  of  lurrying  by  wheeling  Use  foil  close- 
1,  and  rapidly  round  from  right  to  left,  to  throw  off  the 
adversary's  weapon  from  thr  e  nter  of  alUck.  Aolamfe 

S  W  of^  a-raJlSal^'u'^^ 
Of  the  Circle  (named  from  the  discoverer, 
jathemaUclan  Roger  Cotes,  lc«?-17l«),  the 
that,  given  a  circle  of  radius  K  and  a  point 
s)  r  from  the  center  c.  If.  starting  with  the 
of  Pe  with  the  circumference,  wc  divide  the 


Pat  a 


TT   nifranx.  1 
circulate  ;  revolve  or  turn  circularly. 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper  cirrliny  round 
Conveyed  Uie  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 

««M»miM.  Deserted  Village,  1.  80S. 

Each  circf  lag  wheel  a  wreath  of  flowers  entwines. 

Dr.  if.  Vanan,  Botanic  Garden. 
Her  mate  .  .  .  with  short  uneasy  sweeps 
Cirefe*  above  his  eyry. 

if.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

2.  To  form  a  circle ;  assume  or  have  the  form 
of  a  circle. 

The  forme  of  this  City  Is  In  manrr  round  with  3.  strong 
wals,  cirmling  the  one  within  the  other. 

// iiAf uyt's  roynpes,  I.  473. 
Impenetrable.  Impaled  with  nrttittg  Are. 

Jgilfon,  V.  L.,  IL  «47. 
Peers  who  rircltd  round  Uie  king. 

Scoff.  1 .  of  the  L„  v.  S4. 

circle-CUtter  (ser'kl-kut'6r),  n.    A  tool 
by  opticians  to  out  circle*  in  thin  glass. 


[NL.,  < 
pyleans 

with  a  fenestrated  shell  which  is  spherical, 
guherpherical,  or  polyhedrie  in  shape.  SofneUmea 
Use  shell  is  com[H>scd  of  reUculatevl  plates;  It  always  has 
one  largo  principal  opening  and  several  detached  porous 
anil  usually  hollow  radial  splenica   Leading ) 


era  are  Cirrtjpnnu,  />or,ASfrpAii»uj,  and  i^ororpafAis. 
CircoporOB  (ser-kop'o-nts),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  circus 
{(Sr.  aioAOf ),  a  circle,  '+  poms  (Or.  iriipnc),  a  pas- 
sage.] The  typical  genus  of  tripyleans  of  the 
family  Circoporida: 

circovarian  (»6r-ko-va'ri-an),  a.  JT<  L.  «'rrt«, 
a  circle,  +  NL.  orariunt,  ovary.]  Surrounding 
an  ovary:  spwitleally  said  of  certain  plates  or 
ossicles  encircling  the  ovary  of  cystic  crinoida 
[Here.] 

Circuit  (ser'kit),  n.  [<  ME.  cirofif,  <  OP.  eir- 
cuif,  F.  i-ircsif  =  Pr.  ctrctiif  =  Sp.  circirito  = 
Pg.  It.  circtrifo,  <  la.  csrrtMtKi,  a  going  round,  < 
circnirc  or  circumire,  pp.  airevitus,  go  around. 
<  n'rcntm,  around  (see  circum-),  +  trc  •=  Or. 
irwif  =  Skt.  s/  i,  go:  see  go.]    1.  Tho  act  of 
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circuit 

moving  or  passing  around ;  a  circular  move- 
meat,  progress,  or  journey;  *  revolution. 

11 U  (Jupiter*!  periodical  circuit  round  the  win. 

Watu,  Improvement  of  Mind. 
The  two  men  who  carried  the  pigs  continued  to  walk 
round  me  nil  Uie  time,  making  at  least  a  doscn  circuit*. 

nit,  Voyages,  VI.  111.  1L 

2.  A  lioundary-line  encompassing  any  object ; 
the  distance,  round  any  space,  whether  circular 
or  of  other  form;  circumference;  limit;  coin- 


That  Tour,  with  the  Oytec,  wu  of  il  Mylo  in  csveiijif  of 
thu  Walles.  MandcciUe,  Travels,  |i.  41. 

The  circuit  or  com  passe  of  Ireland  la  1SW  miles. 

SUm\  Description  of  England. 
We  are  now  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  colony. 

K.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  68. 

3t.  That  which  encircle*;  a  ring  or  circlet 

The  golden  cimiU  on  my  bead, 
like  to  the  glorious  sun  •  transparent  Iwudl 

SAui..  2  Hen.  VI.,  III.  1. 

4.  The  space  inclosed  in  a  circle  or  within 
certain  limits. 

may  haue  knowlwho  of  tmr  comyn 
9  circrntf  of  thcr  Itrauncheec. 

Kngiith  (Md*  ( K.  H  T.  S.X  p.  S70. 
Like  Msis's  sou  he  stood, 
And  Hhorik  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  flll'd 
(  wide.  MUti 


,  P.  L,  », 

All  the  pomp  that  nil* 
The  circuit  of  the  turnover  hills.  Dry 


.1\i:ic 


5.  The  journey  of  a  judge  or  olher  person  from 
nother  for  the  purj*o»e^of 


In  circuit  to  Bethel,  and 
Israel  in  all  tW-  place* 
1  Sara.  Til.  IS. 

6.  The  district  or  territory  in  which  any  business 
involving  periodical  journeys  from  place  to  place 
is  carried  on ;  the  places  visited.  Specifically 
—7.  The  district  or  portion  of  country  in  which 
the  same  judge  or  judges  hold  courts  for  the 
trial  of  questions  of  fact.  The  circuit*  of  England 
and  Wales  (of  which  there  arc  seven  fixed  by  omrr  In 
Council)  are  now  const  It  uted  as  follows :  the  home  circuit, 
or  entik'futcrn  circuit.  Includes  Hertford,  Chelmsford. 
Lewes,  Maidstone,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Ipswich  (al- 
ternately Willi  Bury  8L  Edmunds),  aiHl  Norwich;  tlie  wiVf- 
land  circuit,  Bedford,  Aylesbury,  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln. 
Northampton.  Nottingham.  Oakham,  Warwick  Division, 
and  Inrratntrham ;  the  northern  circuit,  Carlisle,  Appleby, 
Northern  Division,  Lancaster,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool; 
the  narthtaatern  circuit,  Durham,  Newcastle,  V  >.-k,  and 
Leeds  ;  the  Ox/oni  circuit,  Reading,  Oxford,  Worcester, 
Stafford,  Shrewsbury,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  lilouces- 
ter;  the twttrncircuu, general  s*sixr.s,Wlnchestrr,  l>cvlxcs 
(alternately  with  Salisbury),  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Bodmin, 
Taunton  (alternately  with  Well*),  and  Bristol :  the  .Vrn-fn 
H'ltfe*  circuit,  Welshpool  (alternately  with  Newtown),  Dol- 
gelly,  Carnarvon.  hVsuniarU,  Kuthin.  Mold,  and  Chester 
Castle;  and  South  Wait  circuit,  Haverfordwest,  Cardigan. 
Cartuartheti,  Swansea  or  Cardiff,  Brecon,  and  Preslelgn. 
Ireland  Is  divided  Into  sit  circuits ;  and  Scotland,  exclusive 
of  Uie  Lothlans.  Is  divided  Uitu  three  circuits,  each  presided 
over  by  two  Judges  of  tlie  High  Court  of  Judiciary,  or  Su- 
preme Criminal  Court.  Th*  circuits  of  the  t'nited  Statea 
courts  are  now  constituted  as  follows ;  Firtt  circuit,  the  dis- 
trict* of  Maine  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, and  Ilhodc 
Island  ;  tectina  circuit,  site  districts  of  Vermont,  Connecti- 
cut anil  New  York  (northern,  southern,  and  eastern); 
fAirvf  circuit,  the  districts  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
(eastern  and  western),  and  lielaware ;  /ourth  circuit,  the 
districts  of  Maryland,  North  Carolina  (i-astcrn  and  west- 
ern). Month  Carolina  (eastern  and  western).  West  Virginia, 
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electrical  machine  or  of  a  voltaic  battery ;  the 
path  of  an  electric  current,  in  a  voltaic  battery 
tlie  circuit  consist*  of  the  metallic  plates  In  the  cells,  » Ith 
tile  liquid  in  which  they  are  immersed,  and  also  tile  con- 
ductor—for  example,  a  wire  which  Joins  the  two  poles 
of  the  battery:  in  the  telegraiih  the  earth  forms  part  of 
the  circuit  When  the  path  of  the  current  Is  completely 
made,  so  tltat  the  electricity  is  free  to  flow,  the  circuit  is 
said  to  he  iimuV,  com/deled,  or  e(«mf ;  if  interrupted  at  any 
point,  II  Is  SevsVn  or  opetmi, 

13,  A  roundabout  argument  or  statement; 
circumlocution.  [Rare/] 

Thou  hast  used  no  circuit  of  words.  Uuloel. 

14.  In  logic,  the  extension  of  a  term.  See  ex- 
tension. — 16.  In  win  (A.,  a  closed  path  on  a  sur- 
face.   Circuit  COUrt,  the  court  held  by  a  judge  in  circuit. 

-  Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court.  See  mni». 
sioner.— Independent  circuits,  in  math,,  circuits  which 
cannot  by  continuous  change  Is?  made  to  coincide.  -  Re- 
dudble  circuit,  in  math. ,  a  circuit  which  by  continuous 
change  can  lie  made  to  shrink  up  Into  a  point ;  opposed  to 
irmtueitU  circuit, — To  make  a  clrcultto  take  a  round- 
about road  ;  to  out  of  the  direct  road.  To  ride  circuit, 
or  the  circuit  CO  To  ride  or  drive  from  place  to  place, 
accompanying  a  circuit  court :  said  of  judges  or  lawyers. 
(6>  In  the  JfefA.  ch.,  to  go  the  rounds  of  a  circuit  as  an 
Itinerant  preacher.  —  United  States  circuit  courts,  fed- 
eral  courts  held  In  the  levepal  J  udlrud  circuits  (see  del  7). 
These  court*  have  original  Jurisdiction  in  criminal  eaaea, 
and  In  civil  cases  involving  souO  or  more,  and  until  the 
ealablUlunent .  .f  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal*  in  VUl  had 
appellate  Jurisdiction. 

circuit  (ser'kit),  c.  [<  e»rc»t.<,  «.]  Lf  tram. 
To  revolve  ubout  or  go  around  in.  [Rare.] 

Orryon,  having  circuital  the  air. 

ft  Varton,  Hist  Eng.  Poetry,  HI  W6. 

II.  isfrous.  To  move  in  a  circle  or  circuit; 
go  around.  [Rare.] 

lining  with  equinoctial  heat,  unless 
The  cordial  cup  perpetual  motion  keep. 
Quick  circuiting.  J.  Philips. 

Atoms,  he  (Lotse]  says,  need  not  lie  simple  or  unex. 
tended.  .  .  .  IVrliaps,  although  the  moetsubtle  and  prim- 
itive .if  all  things,  even  they  nave  their  periods,  and  are 
back  to  an  earlier  condition. 


Sr'),  n,  [<  circuit  +  -eer.l 
or  travels  a  circuit.  [Rare.] 
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ern  and  western),  and  Texas  (eastern,  western,  and  n 
ern) ;  sir! A  circuit,  tile  districts  of  Ohio  (northern 
southern),  Michigan  (eastern  and  western),  Kentucky 
Tennessee  (eastern,  middle  and  western);  seren/A  circuit, 
the  districts  of  Indians,  Illinois  (northern  and  southern), 
and  Wisconsin  (eastern  ami  western) ;  eighth  circuit,  the 
districts  of  Minnesota,  lows,  Missouri  (eastern  and  west- 
am),  Kansas,  Arkansas  (eastern  and  western),  Nebraska, 
Vt  yenning,  Colorado,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  New 
Mesial. Oklahoma,  and  I  tali ;  ninth  circuit,  the  distit.  ts 
of  California.  Oregon,  Idsho,  Nevada.  Montans,  Wash- 

His  circuit  grew  into  an  empire. 

Lincoln,  In  Raymond,  p.  1711. 
Hence— 8.  A  circuit  court  (see  below).— 0.  In 
the  Sfrth.  Ch.,  the  district  assigned  to  an  itin- 
erant preacher. 

tin  his  two  circuits  he  has  reported  extraordinary  re- 
vivals. R.  Eggletton,  Clrs  iilt-RIder,  xx. 

like  societies  of  McUiodisra  — rsch  of  these  consl»tliig 
of  .ine  or  more  "  classes"  -  were  themselves  grouped  Int.  i 
circuit!,  each  .if  which  wss  placed  under  the  cure  of  one 
or  more  of  Wesley  s  Conference,  preachers. 

incur.  Brit,  XXI.  ISs, 
10.  A  number  of  thcut.  rs  controlled  bv  one 
manager.— 11.  The  name  given  by  foreigners 
in  China  to  a  subdivision  of  a  province,  con- 
taining two  or  more  fu  or  prefectures,  under 
the  control  of  an  official  styled  a  Tno-tai. — 12. 
The  arrangement  by  which  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  kept  up  between  the  two  poles  of  an 


0.  S.  Halt,  German  Culture,  p,  96. 

circuit-breaker  (str'kit-bra'ker),  a.  A  device 
for  automatically  opeuiug  an  electric  circuit, 
either  at  regular  intervals,  or  to  protect  the 
circuit  from  excessive  currents;  a  rheotome. 

circuit-closer  (scr'kit-klo'E^r),  ».  A  device 
for  closing  an  electrical  circuit.  The  most  common 
form  ts  the  telegraphic  (Morse)  key.  A  disk  having  inter- 
val! upon  the  rim  covered  with  Insulator)  material  is  also 
used  for  certabt  purposes.  A  spring  resting  on  the  disk 
closes  the  circuit  when  bv  the  revolution  of  the  disk  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  parts  not  protected  by  tlie  in- 
sulstlng  material. 

circuiteer  (s*r-ki-ter') 
One  who  moves  in 

Like  your  fcllow-ri reuuVrr  the  sun,  you  travel  Uie  round 
of  the  earth,  and  behold  all  the  iniquities  under  the  hear- 
ens.  Pope,  To  Mr.  on  the  Circnlt 

circuiteer  (ser-ki-ter'),  r.  t.  [<  circstifcer,  «.] 
To  go  on  a  circuit.  [Rare.] 

We  find  the  originals  of  our  present  Iron  railways  In 
those  wooden  railways  which  Roger  North,  when  cirewif- 
ern'nv  with  hi*  brother  Lord  North,  noted  as  existing  at 
Newcastle.  it  Dvu*U.  Taxes  In  England,  IJL  04. 

Circulter  (ser'kit-er),  ».  [< circuit  +  -eri.]  One 
who  goes  on  a  circuit ;  a  circuit  judge.  [Rare.] 


c  '-el.  nun  <1  In  mi v  ci'reuuVr, 
Whiltock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  513. 

drcuition  (ser-ku-ish'on ),  a.  [<  L.  circuitio{ a-), 
ct>cun<ifio(n-),  <  circiiirr,  etreumirr,  go  round: 
see  Wrcaif,  «.]  1.  The  act  of  going  round. 
Bp.  Pearmtt.—2.  Circumlocution.  [Rare  in 
both  uses.] 

Intricate  cirtuitiont  of  discourse.  HvJur,  EecL  Pol,  v.D. 

circnitous  (s*r-kni'i-tus),  a.  [<  ML,,  cirruitotut, 
<  L.  crrcttifw,  a  circuit:  see  circuit,  ».]  Going 
round  in  a  circuit ;  not  direct ;  roundabout:  as, 
a  circMifoaut  road  or  course ;  "circ«itott»  means," 
/{t<r*». 

Ill*  army  marched  by  a  circuit™,  path,  near  six  miles 
tit  length.  Jfueoiilay,  Hist  Eng.,  v. 

drcuitously  (Ber-ku'i-tus-li),  arfc.  Iu  a  circui- 
tous manner. 

circuitouaness  (w-r-ku'i-tus-neB),  n.  The  qual- 
ity, stale,  or  condition  of  being  circuitous  or 
roundabout;  circuity:  as,  the  circuitoutrnegs  of 
the  route  led  to  delay. 

circuit-rider  (.HiVkit-ri'der),  ».  In  the  MM. 
Ch.,  one  who  rides  a  circuit;  a  minister  who 
supplies  the  several  stations  which  constitute 
a  circuit,  preaching  at  each  successively. 

He  was  accustomed  to  preach  twice  every  week-day  and 
three  times  on  every  Sunday,  alter  Uie  lstioriou*  manner 
of  the  cireuif-n'der  of  his  time. 

If,  KyoUttmi,  Circnlt-Rlder.  sill. 

Circuity  (ser-ku'i-ti),  «.;  pi.  cirrttitiet  (-tiz). 
[<  L.  cirrNi'fit*,  a  circuit:  see  circuit,  n.]  1.  A 
going  round ;  movement  in  a  circle  or  circuit. 


circular 

The  deer  lies  dead  eight  good  miles  from  the  spot  where 
the  tufter*  first  roused  him,  although  Uie  circuitiet  of  the 
chase  have  made  us  travel  over  far  more  ground  Uian  the 
point  measurement  shows.    .V i»****n/A  Century,  XX.  Ml. 

Hence  —  2.  A  roundabout  manner  of  moving  or 
acting  ;  departure  from  the  nearest  or  straight- 
est  way  or  line:  as,  the  circuit),  and  delay  of 
justice— 3.  A  tendency  to 
form ;  the  state  of  being  circular. 

The  eluracteristlc  property  of  running  wsterla 
of  stagnant  is  cireuiiu. 

T.  YYhately,  Modern  Gardening,  p.  67. 

4f.  Compass;  extent;  circuit. 
A  dominion  of  inn.  he  nwire  large  and  ample  circuit** 
le  whlchc  he  was  I/ir«le  of  liefore. 
(frfitU,  tr.  of  Erasmus  s  Apophthegius,  p.  23). 

Circuity  Of  action.  In  law,  the  indirectness  of  successive 
acUolLS  by  different  persons,  when  sn  sctfoii  by  tile  first 
person  in  tlie  series  directly  against  the  lust  mhjlit  afford 
rellrt  with  equal  justice. 

circulable (ser'ku-la-bl),  a.  [<  etretinate),  c,  + 
-fllMc]    Capable 'of'being  circulated, 
drculant  (ser'kQ-lant).  ».    [<  la  orc«iViH<l-)*, 

Fpr.  of  circular!,  form  a  circle:  see  circulate.) 
n  math.,  a  determinant  having  all  the  elements 
of  the  principal  diagonal  equal,  and  thoae  of 
every  row  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  cycli- 
cally transposed — Skew  drculant,  a  determinant 
which  differs  from  a  elrcnlant  s*  shove  defined  only  in 
havlns;  the  signs  of  all  Uie  elements  on  one  side  of  the 
principal  diagonal  changed, 
circular  (ser'ku-l&r),  a.  and  it.  [=  P.  circulaire 
=s  Pr.  Sn.  Fg.  circular  ~  It.  eircolarr,  <  Lis.  ctr- 
culari*,  <  L.  circulu*,  a  circle:  see  circle,  and 
-<ir3.]  L  a.  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle; 
round. 

The  frame  thereof  seemed  partly  eireulare. 
And  part  triansjulare,  Sptiutr,  t.  Q.,  11.  Ik.  a 

S.  Moving  in  or  forming  a  circle,  circuit,  or 
round;  returning  to  the  starting-point:  as,  cir- 
cular motion. —  3.  Related  to  tlie  circle:  as, 
circular  points.  See  Mow. — 4.  Figuratively, 
passing  through  a  round  or  circuit  of  events  or 
experiences ;  successive  in  order  and  recur- 
rent [Rare.] 

The  life  of  man  Is  a  perpetual  war, 

In  misery  and  sorrow  eiresshir, 

Sandui,  Hook  nf  Job,  p.  11 

5.  Adhering  to  a  certain  cycle  of  legends; 
cyclic:  applied  to  certain  poets.  See  cyclic. 
[Rare.] 

Had  Virgil  been  a  circular  poet,  and  closely  adhered  to 
history,  how  could  the  Romans  have  had  Dido  i  Itouni*. 

6.  Intended  for  circulation  among  certain  per- 
sons.   See  circular  U  tter,  below. 

The  Brat  thing  we  did  was  to  settle  the  forme  of  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  (lovernors  of  all  his  M  s'."  I'lantaUnna  and 
Territories  in  the  West  Indies  ami  Islands  thereof. 

n'rWysi,  Diary,  May  SS,  1871. 

7t.  Complete;  perfect. 

The  King  and  Queen  s  court,  which  is  circular 

And  perfect,    a.  Jaiumn,  lire's  Welcvme  at  Rolsover. 

In  this,  sister, 
Your  wisdom  is  not  circular. 

Mattin  jcr,  Emperor  of  Uie  East,  IIL  1. 
How  shall  I  then  begin,  or  where  conclude. 
To  drsw  a  fame  so  truly  circular, 

Dryden,  Desth  of  Cromwell,  I.  14 

8f.  Roundabout;  circuitous;  circumlocutory, 
lf  you  knew  well  my  heart,  you  would  no!  b» 


afWatHM  and  Rouiey.  Ksir  Quarrel,  IL  ♦ 
Circular  arc,  in  math. .  an  arc  of  a  circle.—  Circular  can- 
on, In 'nunc.  Seeennoni.  Circular  cons,  rtoe  cise  — 
Circular  constant,  in  math.,  the  ratio  of  the  crrcaiufer- 
encc  of  s  circle  to  it*  dismcter.  -  Circular  cubic,  In  mat  A., 
a  cubic  curve  passing  through  Use  two  circular  putnta  at 
Infinity.— Circular  ilia.  See//ei,— circular  function, 
in  iiturA,,  a  simply  periodic  function  having  a  real  |ieriod ; 
the  sine,  csisIim',  secant,  cstaeeant.  tangent,  or  sxMangent  of 
an  angle.—  Circular  Insanity,  Insanity  in  which  there  sre 
distinct  nerfods  of  exultation  and  depression  alternating 
with  each  other,  with  or  without  the  interposition  of  pe- 
riods of  lucidity.— circular  Instruments,  astronomi- 
cal or  nautical  instrunieuts  for  measuring  angles  in  which 
the  gradusUon  extends  round  Uie  whole  clrenmfcrence 
>f  a  circle,  or  bi  wn' ;  for  instance,  s  mural  circle.  —  Ctr- 
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culax  letter,  a  letter  conreyini 
tlons  of  common  Interest  to  a  n 
In  a  tingle  copy  to  t»e  pnssi  d  fr 
drs-saed  In  ittdcpi^mlcnt  copies 
*e  II..  l.—  Circular  line,  in  >« 
Mbsolute,  or  passing  thniugh  oi 
Circular  loom,  a  )i*>m  in  i 

cent  biliously  in  a  circular  race 
In  s  '  ;  i  Circular  measure  ■•  r-  ,  i.-.,-,.  circu- 
lar micrometer.  *cc  annular  tnicromrtcr,  nnder  «n- 
erometer.—  (Mrcular  note,  one  of  a  number  of  note*  or 
Utters  of  ercsllt,  each  for  the  same  sum.  fumt*lied  by  bank- 
ers to  persons  nUmt  to  travel  abroad.  Along  with  Uie 
note  the  traveler  receive*  "a  letter  of  Indication. "  bear- 
ing the  iiAines  of  certain  foreign  bankers  who  will  cash 
the  note  or  notes  on  presentation,  on  which  letter  he  U 
riiiulred  to  write  hla  name,  ihi  presentation  the  foreign 
banker  csu  detusnd  s  view  of  the  "  letter  of  indication," 
and  by  requiring  the  presenter  to  write  his  name  in  his 
presence  call  compare  the  signature  thus  made  with  that 
In  the  letter,  and  so  tsr  satiafy  himself  whether  Uw  pre- 
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b  really  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  money, 
mlar  number,  in  mailt.,  a  nuuita-r  the  powers  of 
which  in  exprraaed  by  liiuulwra  the  lut  figure  In  which 
It  the  number  Itself.  IIiub,  6  Mid  6  are  circular  numbers, 
bemuse  (U-S8.  i*-12J,  (P-21II,  etc. -  Circular 

plane,  in  math.,  a  plane  tangent  to  the  aliaolute.  —  Clrcu- 
Lu  points  at  infinity,  in  walk.,  two  fictitious  poinU  in 
rvery  piano  through  wliich  every  circle  in  that  pLanr  u  enn- 
erlved  to  pass.  So-nAwalitfe.  n,.  'J.— Circular  polariza- 
tion. Vh)  y»laruntion.—  Circular  sailing,  the  method 
<j(  tailing  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle.  See  «iiu.i  —  cir- 
cular uw  See  i—  Circular  am  ma.  ■■  a  ve- 
nous ring  ]>iauc  In  the  sella  tardea,  and  connecting  the 
rig  lit  and  left  cavernous  sinuses.—  Circular  system,  in 
so*.  *uf..  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  quinary  systems 
oi  i-Laaaincatioo  used  Iry  Macla-ay  and  by  Swaiuson.  See 
fuiMdrw. — Mapter'B  circular  parts,  in  math..  Dye  parts 
of  s  right-angled  or  a  quadrantal  spherical  triangle.  They 
are  the  legs,  the  complement  of  the  hypothenusc,  and  the 
complements  of  the  two  oblique  angles.  If  any  one  part  Is 
railed  the  mittittt  part,  the  two  next  to  It  are  the  oAjntrnl 
parts,  snd  the  other  two  the  opposite.  N  spier  »  rules  for 
the  circular  parts  serve  for  the  solution  of  all  cases  ui 
MiiM-snaled  spherical  triaiudes. 

H.  n.  1.  A  letter,  notice,  or  printed  paper 
containing  information,  or  un  arinounoement, 
or  a  request,  etc.,  intended  for  general  circu- 
lation or  for  circulation  among  a  particular 
elans  or  circle  of  persons;  a  circular  Tetter:  as, 
a  business  circular;  a  diplomatic  circular. 

The  Ooveroment  loudly  proclaims  to  Europe  reforms 
tnr  Poland.  It  Informs  the  various  Court*  of  them  by 
dipliiiuatlc  ftremfars. 

U.  S.  tUlmtrsU,  Polish  Captivity,  IL  L 

2.  rCf.  cydat,  cielato*.]  'A  kind  of  long  cape 
or  sleeveless  cloak  worn  by  women:  as,  a  fur 
o'rmfar. 

circularity  (n*r-ku-Ur'i-ti),  pi.  [<  ML.  rrrcu- 
tortto(f-)#,  <  LL.  circulates,  circular:  see  circu- 
lar.] The  state  or  quality  of  being  circular;  a 
circular  form  or  space:  as,  "the  circularity  of 
tie  heavens,"  Sir  T.  lirotenc. 

dicularin  (nfcr'ku-lAr-iz),  r.  f. :  pret.  and  pp. 
arrulanzed,  ppr.  circularizing.  [<  circular  + 
•tw.l  To  niake  circular. 

ckcularly  (s£>r'ku-lSr-li|,  adc.  In  a  circle;  in 
*  circular  manner;  in  the  form  of  a  circle;  bo 
as  to  return  to  the  starting-point. 

trade,  which,  like  blood,  should  nnrulnri)/  flow.  Itry.tr  n. 

And  then  tor  fruit,  the  best  way  Is  to  have  walls  built 
nmtarly  one  within  another.        frpv.  Diary,  II.  417. 

a  ray  of  light  polarised  In  a  plane  Is  equivalent  to  two 
mi  polarized  cirrularlu 

Atkinmm,  It.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  c-77. 

Circttl*ryt  (sex'ku-la-ri),  a.  [<  LL  circulars  : 
see  circular.}    Circular.  Hooker. 

circulate  (aer'kft-lat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  circv- 
iated.  ppr.  circulating.  [<  LL.  dretiMftui.  pp. 
of  ctrctttarc,  make  circular,  encircle,  a  later  col- 
lateral form  of  L.  circulari,  form  a  circle  (of 
men)  around  one's  self,  <  circulus,  a  circle :  ace 
firfle, a. and  r.J  L  frtw.  if.  To  travel  round; 
make  a  circuit  of. 

TVy  stale  out  their  shallop  agalne  with  10  of  their 
pr.-.clpaU  ineu.  &  some  sea  men,  upon  further  discovery, 
Itieniluig  to  circulate  that  deep*  bay  of  Cap-codd. 

Brtulfortt,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  81 
Mix  head  hath  been  Intoxicated  by  circulating  the  earth. 
bp.  Oe/f,  On  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Pret 

8.  To  cause  to  pass  from  place  to  place  or  from 
i  to  person;  spread;  disseminate:  as,  to 
r  a  report ;  to  circulate  bills  of  credit. 

and  from  them  uTthe.  lower  ranked  people*  snd  eimwrmgi.- 
sru  and  science*. 

IMcoetc,  Ikoarrlptlon  of  the  East,  II.  11.  277. 
One  tract,  written  with  such  boldness  and  acrimony  that 
re  printer  dared  to  put  it  in  type,  was  widely  eirrtdatrd 
in  manuscript.  Macaulay,  Hist,  Eng.,  vi. 

IL  is  fro  a*.  1.  To  move  in  a  circle  or  cir- 
cuit; move  or  pass  through  a  circuit  back  to  the 
darting-point:  as,  the  blood  circulates  in  the 
body;  the  bottle  circulated  about  the  table. 

Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  circulate. 

Sir  J.  Dcnham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

-  To  be  diffused  or  distributed ;  pass  from 
J'laee  to  place,  from  person  to  person,  or  from 
aand  to  hand:  as,  air  circulate)!  in  a  building; 
rcireaOnfes  in  the  country;  the  report  eir- 


The  whlsper'd  tales  that  circulate  aliout. 

CVoftor,  Lad)  Barliara. 


Ctrauatln«-  «pltaj^eclrx 


•  -  th. 


ating  element.  In  mat*. 
t»ti  A/j  of  two  whole  numbers  n  and  o,  such  that  Au  =  l 
■j  is  exactly  divisible  by  a,  and  A«=0  if  there  is  a  re- 
■slsdet.  _  Circulating  function.  Sense  as  circulator,  a. 
drcTllat©  (ser'lcu-lat ),  n.  [<  LL.  crfWrtfu*,  pp. : 
jee  the  verb.]    A  circulating  decimal, 
escalation  (ser-ku-la'shon),  n.    [=  P.  circula- 
te* =  8p.  circulacion  =  Pg.  circulac&o  =  It. 
tnro*»i»o»e,  <  L  r»rcufa/xV>(»-),  a  circular  course 
HI  of  a  planet),  <  circulari:  see  cireW<!fc.  r.] 
li  The  act  of  circulating  or  moving  in  a  circle 
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or  circuit;  movement  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
go  forth  and  return  to  the  starting-point:  as, 
the  circsifflfios  of  the  blood  (see  phrases  below). 
—  2.  The  act  or  state  of  being  diffused  or  dis- 
tributed ;  the  act  of  passing  from  point  to  point 
or  from  person  to  person;  diffusion:  as,  the 
nrcti/ftfioN  of  sap  in  a  tree;  the  circulation  of 
money ;  the  circulation  of  a  piece  of  news. 

Tlie  true  doctrines  of  astronomy  appear  In  have  had 
some  popular  o/estfntioM. 


circum- 


3.  The  extent  to  which  a  thing  circulates  or  is 
diffused  or  distributed:  as,  the  circulation  of  the 
two  periodicals  was  about  300,000  copies. — 4. 
A  repetition  of  a  series  of  things  or  events  in 
the  same  order. 

For  the  alns  of  war  thnn  seest  fit  to  deny  us  the-  bless- 
ings of  peace,  ami  to  keep  us  In  a  circulation  of  miseries. 

Willi  ITaiiTiaf 

5.  The  amount  of  coin,  notes,  bills,  etc.,  in  ac- 
tual uso  as  currency :  as,  the  circulation  of  the 
national  banks. 

It  comes  with  something  solid  in  aid  of  the  credit  of  the 
paper  ci'rcu/afion.  Barter. 

6.  In  chem.,  the  repeated  vaporization  and  con- 
densation of  a  substance  in  distillation. —  7.  In 
math.,  the  amount  of  flow  round  a  closed  path 
or  circuit;  the  line-Integral  round  a  closed  curve 
of  the  component  velocity  of  a  fluid  along  the 
curve — Circulation  of  the  blood,  the  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  heart  Into  the  arteries,  from  them  Into  the 
veins,  and  through  the  veins  back  to  the  heart.  The  blood 
passes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  right  ventricle,  and 
from  the  right  ventricle  by  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs,  where  It  gives  off  carbon  dtoxtd 
and  take*  up  oxygen.  From  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs 
it  returns  to  tbo  heart,  and  flows  Into  tho  left  auricle 
through  the  four  pulmonary  veins ;  thence  it  goes  to  the 
left  ventricle,  and  thence  by  the  aorta  to  distribute  Itself 
over  the  body.  Passing  from  the  arteries  through  the 
capillaries  Into  the  veins.  It  returns  to  the  right  auricle 
through  the  superior  and  Inferior  vena  cava.  The  blood- 
vessels form  a  continuous  system  without  visible  pores ; 
but  there  Is  continual  leakage  of  the  blood-plasma  Into 
the  tissues,  as  well  as  passage  of  oxygen  through  the  w  alls 
of  the  v meets ;  and  white  there  la  some  reentrance  of  sub- 
stances from  tile  tissues  into  the  blood,  there  ts  also  pro- 
vided In  the  lymphatic  Teasels  a  system  of  drains  which 


circulator  (scr'ku-la-lor),  n.  [<  XL.  circulator; 
cf.  h.  circulator,  a  peddler,  later  a  mountebank, 
quack,  ML.  a  public  crier,  <  circulari,  collect 
people  around  one's  self:  see  circulate,  v.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  circulates:  specifically 
applied  to  a  circulating  decimal  fraction.  See 
decimal. — 2t.  A  juggler;  a  mountebank;  one 
who  goes  about  showing  tricks. 

These  new  Unostlrks,  ...  a  kind  of  Gipsy  Christiana, 
or  a  race  of  Orrufofors.  Tumblers,  and  Taylers  In  the 
Church.  Bp.  Oaudcn.  Tears  of  tho  Church,  p.  200. 

'  >w.,»i,  Ratlin'   3.  A  function  of  two  whole  numbers,  a  variable, 
q,  and  a  period,  a,  of  the  form 

A0ay  +  A1a«    i+  ....  Aa-iOf-ati, 
where  do,  etc.,  are  circulating  elements,  and 
A41,  etc.,  are  numerical  coefficients.  Also  called 
circulating  function.  -  Prime  circulator,  a  circula- 


tsken  up  from  the  usance  the  leakage  from  the  blood-ves- 
sels, changed  as  it  Is  hy  all  that  It  has  received  from  and 
given  up  to  tho  tissues  I  h<  -•  lym phutl.  -  p.  in  tin  ir  cm 
tents  into  the  thoracic  duct,  which  dUcharg.-s  Into  the  velti« 
at  the  union  of  the  veins  from  the  head  and  neck  on  the  left 
side:  except  that  the  lym- 
phatlcs  from  the  right  side  of 
the  bead  and  the  right  arm 
and  shoulder  empty  Into  the 
veins  at  the  i-orrt«undlng 
point  on  the  right  side.  The 
velocity  of  the  circulation 
Is  greatest  as  It  leaves  the 
heart,  diminishes  as  It  pro- 
ceeds to  the  capillaries,  and 
Increases  as  it  comes  back  to 
the  heart  again  In  the  great 
veins.  It  la  estimated  as 
from  IS  to  30  inches  per  sec- 
ond In  the  aorta, on  the  aver- 


as  .«  to  .«  of  an  inch  per 

neei.ml       I  K.i  time   f-ir  the 

complete  circuit  in  man  Is 
a  little  less  thai,  hslfamln- 
ute.    The  tension  of  the 
blood  In  the  human  aorta 
is  probably  between  S.90 
and  7.B7  Inches  of  mercury 
above  the  ' 
sure.  Itdl 
ously  In  the 
Isries.  snd  veins,  and  in  the 
large  venous  trunks  near  the 
heart,  as  the  subclavian,  he 
comes  slightly  less  than  th 
atmospheric,  pressure,  and  I 
called  ne.«riee.  The 


'i^;;!^"^'«'""•"''!^,;h", 
idTo7^"b^cn«,5;«bdL-' 


oTUm 
*rlsry,  vbkb 


tipocr  |,»rt 
tericft  to  to 
HA.  bffMb 

pon  the  ttvev  with  pun  of  Its 
Ukjud:  K1.  erbm  e4  the  "Pp" 
part  of  the  tody  i  41.  >elas  at 
Ike  tower  tittrtur  la*  body;  VP. 

-    HV.  hepatic  vela  I 


VCI,  inferka 


nn.iry 


circu- 
lation of  the  blood  was  first 
correctly  described  and  fully 
established  by  Harvey  ( IMS); 
but  the  exsct  way  in  which 
the  blood  passed  from  Ute 
arteries  to  tne  veins  waa  un- 
known until  MalpU'hi  dis- 
covered the  capillaries (1001 ). 
In  the  moan  time  the  main 
features  of  the  lymphatic 
system  had  been  worked  out 
by  Bartholin  and  others, 
lite  determination  of  blood 
pressures  and  velocities  and 
the  functions  of  the  vasomo- 
tor nerves  has  been  the  work 
almost  entirely  of  the  pce«. 
ent  century.  —  Collateral 
circulation,  in  uAysiof..  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from 
one  part  to  another  of  the  aame  system  of  vessels  by  col- 
lateral communicating  channels.  It  Is  much  more  frequent 
In  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries. 

drcnlatiTe  iser'ku-la-tiv),  a.   [<  circulate,  r.,  + 
causing  circulation.  Cole- 


.CIV.l    C1IT.I  i     I  '<  , 

cava:  KA.  right 
-tght  ventricle :  PA. 
riaiy !  /jr.  iuag ; 
ff,  puimmary  res ;  t*t.  lac- 
teals;  Ly.  lyrnphars:*;  ThO.  iho- 
r»:lc  dart ;  A  t,  .lUmral.irr  canal; 
/  -  ,  Ih  ri  t  N-  i.!".-.  ,  i  -  In 
the  nam  li  at  the  bsnnt.  lymph, 
ami  chyfct.     The  veaefj  which 

-   -ill. trii  .itl-ri.o  l>t  -  ■  I  I: 

maSifura,  whilf  Irene  which  carry 
veoova  til-j-jj  have  llehl  Lueluura. 


ritliji . 


listing; 
[Uare.] 


tor  whose  n 

Hons  for  every  value  of  b  wludi  exactly  divides  I 
rlod  a: 

A0-eA*+        ....  An  — »w>0 
A]  +  A»+  i  +  ....  Aa-l+l«0 
Aa-r  AS-f-j-f  ....  Aa  —  4  +  3W.U,  etc 

clrculatorionat  (serntu-la-to'ri-ua),  a.    [<  L. 
circa/atoriiut;  see  csrcutVifory.]    Traveling  in  a 
circuit,  or  from  house  to  house, 
d'reiafatoriotss  jusglera,  Harrow,  Sermons,  IL  XX. 

circulatory  (ser'ku-la-to-ri),  a.  and  n.    [=  F. 

ctrcWufoirc  aw  8p.  Pg.  rfi^tifatorio  =  It.  rsront- 
latoriti,  circulatory,  \  L.  circulatoriut  (which, 
however,  has  onlv  tho  special  sense  of  'relating 
to  a  mountebank'),  <  circulator:  see  circulator.} 
L  a.  1.  Moving  over  or  through  a  circuit. 

Horde's  circulatory  peregriuations,  in  the  quality  of  a 
quack  doctor.        T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  70. 

8.  Pertaining  to  circulation,  as  of  the  blood : 
as,  the  circulatory  veaselR. 

In  the  circulatory  system  (of  the  blood],  pressure  has 
doubtless  plavcd  an  Important  part. 

X.  V.  Cape,  origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  965. 

I  not  be  continued  after  the  carextiatorv 

,  lYsct.  Veutflation,  p.  » 

Ctrculatory  letterl,  a  circular  letter  or  circular.  John- 

em. 

TXt  pi.  circulatories  (-riz).  In  old  chem., 
a  glass  vessel  in  which  a  fluid  was  submitted 
to  the  process  of  circulation.  Several  kinds 
were  in  use,  but  the  two  chiefly  used  were 
called  the  pelican  or  fcft'sd  alembic  and  the  diota. 
K.  Phillip*,  1706. 

circnlett  (ser'kO-let),  n.  [<  L.  circulus  (see  cir- 
cle) +  dim.  -ef.J   A  circlet,  Spenser. 

clrculi,  n.    Plural  of  cs'reuJsur. 

circullnet  (ser'ku-lin).  o.  [<  L.  circulus  (see 
circle)  +  -iae-i.]  Moving  in  a  circle;  circular; 
circulatory. 

With  motion  circulinc 
Let  turn  about- 

Dr.  11.  Man,  Fsychathanasia,  III.  li.  33. 

clrcnlna  (sir'kiVlus).  «.;  pi.  circuit  (-H).  [L. 
(ML.,  NL.) :  at>e  orots.]  1.  A  circle.  Specifi- 
cally—2.  A  time-signature  In  early  music.  in 
the  form  of  a  complete  circle,  11  denoted  triple  time ;  la 
that  of  an  are  only,  duple  time. 
3f .  A  glass-makers'  tool  for  cutting  off  the  necks 
of  glass  vessels.  E.  Phillips,  1706.— 4.  In  a»af.t 
a  circle;  a  ring:  especially  applied  to  vascular 
,— ft.  Theheail-batiilof  amiterf  since 

In  tho  middle  sues  were  commonly  made  nf  stuff, 
either  embroidered  or  plain,  snd  not  stiffened  m  any  other 
way  than  by  a  lining  of  buckram  or  similar  material,  the 
cireulua  was  an  Important  feature ;  In  very  rich  miters  It 
hecaraes  the  aiiilpliri«luiii  -  Circulus  srtlcull  vascu- 
losis, the  vascular  circle  of  a  Jolnf, ;  the  vascular  border 
of  the  synovial  membrane  about  an  articular  cartilage.— 
Circulus  cephallcua  (cephaUc  circle),  In  tcAfA..  the  arte- 
rial circle  formed  beneath  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  anterior  Irranchtal  vein  gives  off,  at  Its  dorsal  ter- 
mination, a  considerable  carotid  trunk,  which  paaaes  for- 
ward under  the  base  of  the  aknll ;  and  thla  Is  united  with 
its  fellow  by  a  transverse  branch  —  so  that  a  complete  arte- 
rial circle,  Ute  cireulua  crpkaUcui,  Is  formed. 

HusUy,  Anat,  Vert.,  p.  lto. 

Circulus  In  arguendo.  Same  as  aryn»atenf  in  a  WreJr. 
See  curie,  n.,  in  -  Circulus  In  deflnlendo.  Same  as 
et'rWe  in  drtinitioa  (which  see,  under  circle). —  Circulus 
major,  circulus  minor,  the  greater  ami  lesser  vsseulsr 
rings  around  lie-  pupil  of  the  eye.— Circulus  tonsillaris. 
11  plexus  of  small  branches  of  the  gliaiaopliaryngeal  nerve 
over  the  tonsiL— Cireulua  venosus,  a  venous  vascular 
ring  around  the  bsse  of  the  nipple  of  the  mammsry  gland. 

Circulus  WWlalL  the  circle  of  Willis  (which  see. 
under  errrie), 

clrcum-.  [=  P.  drcom-,  cireon-,  cireutn-  =  Sp. 
rircuM-,  cirann-  =  Pg.  r-trmm-  =  It.  es'rcoit-,  cir- 
ca-, circun-,  circu-,  ci'rcunt-,  eircom-,  <  L  circum-, 
before  a  vowel  usually  circu-,  combining  form 
of  circum,  adv.  and  prep.,  around,  about,  orig. 
acc.  of  cirrus,  a  circle,  ring :  see  circus  and  cir- 
cle. Cf.  O.  rings,  around  (<  ring  =  E.  rtwi;1), 
and  E.  around,  round"*,  adv.  and  jtrep.]    A  pre- 
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clrcum- 

flz  of  Latin  origin,  meaning  'round  about,'  'in 
•  circle,'  'on all  sides':  frequent  in  compounds 
taken  from  the  Latin,  or  formed  in  English  or 
other  modern  tongue*.  Many  such  compounds 
are  merely  occasional.  Only  the  principal  ones 
are  entered  in  this  dictionary. 

clrcumaggeratioat  (Ber-lnim-aj-e^ra'shon),  n. 
[<  L.  as  if  *drcumaggcratio{»-),  <  drcumag- 
gerare,  pp.  drcumaggeratus,  heap  up  around, 
<  circum,  around,  ■+-  aggerarc,  heap,  <  agger, 
heap:  see  agger.')    A  heaping  up  round  about. 

circumagitate  (ser-kum-aj'i-tat),  r.  t.  [<  dr- 
cum-  +  agitate.)  To  agitate  or  move  about  on 
all  aides  or  in  all  directions.  [Rare.] 

Ood  hmtii  .  .  .  given  to  every  one  of  his  appointed  of- 
ficers x  portion  of  the  f  n  v  matter  to  cireumaTttat'  and 
roll.  Jtr.  Taylor,  Mentions,  III.  177  (<ij  !  .Ms  i 

drcumagitation  (scr-kum-aj-i-ta'sbon),  n.  [< 
circumagitate .-  see  -of ion  ]  The  act  of  circum- 
agitating;  the  state  or  condition  of  being  cir- 
cumagitated.  [Kare.] 

A  visible  eimtuiarntatimt  of  a  while  uwr  substance. 

«ree*ry.  Econ.  of  Katun,  1. 1st  (Ord  MS.). 

circuinambagious  (Her'kum-am-ba'jus),  a.  [< 
L,  circum,  around,  +  ambages:  ace  a imo<i </(-.] 
Indirect;  not  going  straight  to  the  point; 
roundabout,    rivutheu.  [Rare.] 

im'bi-en-si),  n.  [< 
The  state  or  qual- 
the  act  of 

rounding  or  encompassing. 

Ice  reoelveth  IU  figure  accord 
i fun ii,  th  It. 

Sir  T.  Bmmr,  Vulg.  Err.,  IL  1. 

(s*r-kiun-am'bi-ent),  a.  [<  cir- 
f.  Cf.  It.  circtt ma mbieu ie\]  Sur- 
rounding; encompassing;  inclosing  or  being 
on  all  sides:  specifically  applied,  in  cntnm.,  to 
the  pronotum  when  the  anterior  angles  are 
elongated  in  curved  processes  which  form  a 
circle  above  the  head,  overlapping  in  front. 
Til*  ciirumnuUnnt  sir.  UotnO,  Letters,  1.  L  2». 

Thecir 


Circumambieiicy  (Ber-lttun-am'bi-en-si),  n. 
circumambient :  »ee -ency.]  Tl 
ity  of  being  circumambient; 


8UII  he  was 

flrstflreunu.,. 


If  you  have  no  foundation  of 
thought,  to  work  upon, 
ing  a  hungry  man  that  a 
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in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries:  so  called  be- 
cause they  wandered  about  in  bands  from  place 
to  place.  Thry  persistently  courted  death,  wantonly  In 
suiting  pagans  anil  challenging  all  thry  met  to  kill  them, 
looklntf  ii|ion  mu  ll  a  death  aa  a  martyrdom.  They  |Uf> 
ported  themselves  by  plunder,  and  committed  so  many 
acts  of  violence,  aggravated  Ity  their  i  "' 
from  the  ortliodox,  that  soldiery  often 


ix-Uirii.ua  differences 
ha^tobeempluyed 
ly  estinct  Ull  alMiut 


against  them.   They  were  not 
the  close  of  the  fifth  cenUiry. 

If  I  take  thla  ring  with  me,  some  of  HcraclUn'a  fircum- 
wffi«>M  will  assuredly  knock  my  brains  out  for  tlie  aakc  of 
It.  Kuuitlry,  Hypstla,  nn. 

2.  In  the  fourth  and  succeeding  centuries,  in 
various  places,  a  vagabond  monk,  acknowledg- 
ing no  regularly  constituted  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. 

drcumcenter  (scr'kum-sen'tor),  n.  [<  L.  cir- 
cnib,  about,  around,  +  rrnfrwwi,  center.]  In 
math.,  the  center  of  a  circumscribed  circle. 
Thus,  the  circuincenter  of  a  triangle  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle  circumscribed  about  it. 

circumcentral  (ser-kum-r«n'tral)(  a.  [As  dr- 
cumecnter  +  -at.]  In  math. :  (a)  Situated  about 
or  directed  toward  a  common  center,  (h)  Re- 
lated  to  the  center  of  a  circumscribed  circle. 


>  (Her'knm-sid),  r.  t.  (<  MK.  rirrvMi- 
ciden,  -siden  (\Vyclif),=  Pr.  circa  weir  =  F.  cir- 
concire  =  8p.  orctiscK/ixr  —  Pg.  eircwiwciWar  : 
It,  drconddrrr,  <  L.  rirc 
ri*?.]   To  circumcise. 


Travcla,  p.  So. 

drctmtdnctt,  a.  [<  L.  n'rcumrisicfas,  pp.  of  cir- 
c Kiwcin^crc,  gird  around.  <  circum,  around,  + 
eingcre,  gird?]    Girt  about.    Cole*,  1717. 

circum  circle  (si-r'kuin-ser'kl),  n.  f  <  L.  circum, 
about,  around,  +  rtrrwt'w*,  circle.]    In  math., 


Armttnmo,  Art  ol  lYesening  Health,  111. 

Circumambulate  (sor-kum-am'bu-lat),  c; 
pret.  and  pp.  circumambulated,  ]ipr.  circumam- 
bulating. [<  IX.  circumambuiatu*,  pp.  of  cir- 
cumam'buUirr,  walk  around,  <  li.  circum,  around, 
+  ambuUire,  walk  :  see  ambuiate.]  I,  infraan. 
To  walk  round  or  about. 

Penona  that  circumambulated  with  their  hoi  and  nee- 
dles. Wood,  Athens  Oion. 

IX  trait*.  To  go  round ;  search  through. 

Why  ihonM  he  eircuniaiwaiiJale  the  vocabulary  for  an. 
other  couplet?  Seward,  Letter!,  I.  Stf>, 

drcnmambulatlon  (ser-kum-am-bu-la'shon). 
n.  [<  circumambulate :  soo  -atkin.]  The  act  of 
circumambulating  or  walking  round  or  about. 

A  perambulation  and  cirrurMintmtatian  at  the  terra 
quexnu  alobe.  CaripU.  Sartor  Keaartua,  p.  103. 

Paaalng  Into  the  moaque,  he  should  repair  to  the  "  Blat-k 
Stone."  touch  It  with  hla  right  hand,  kirn  It.  and  comnience 
hlaeieei.»i«.»*t.;««»n.    H.  P.  Burton,  El-sledlitah.  p.  407. 

Circumambulator  (ser-kum-am'bu-la-tor),  n. 
[<  fire* miainf) sin fe  +  -or.]  One  who  circum- 
ambulated or  walks  about. 


to  ot.uln  Uw  palm  of  being  the 
of  the  earth. 

II.  Ml 


circumanal  (ser-knm-a'nal),  a.  [<  L.  circum, 
about,  +  anus,  anus,  +  -al.]  Situated  about 
the  anus ;  periproctou*. 

drcumarea  (ser-kum-a/r$-!t),  a.  [<  L.  circum, 
about,  around,  +  area,  area.]    In  math.,  the 

circumbendibus  (ser-kum-ben'di-bus),  n.  [< 
Li.  circum,  around,  +  E.  iwndt,  jocularly  treated 
aa  if  it  were  1  jttin,  and  put  in  the  form  of  a 
dative  or  ablative  plural  (ease-suffix  -ton*).]  A 
roundabout  way;  a  circumlocution.  [Jocose.] 

The  periphraala,  which  the  moderna  call  the  cirevmbrn- 
diinu.  Mariinus  ScriblcruA. 

I  then  introduced 


a. 

Oircumcellion  (ser-kum-sel'ion),  n. ;  pi.  r(rcu»i- 
celliou*,  I'ircumcellifmet  :  -ion/.,  -sel-i-o'neit).  (= 
F.  Circancellian,  (  IX  f'ircumcellio(n-),  <  L.  ctr- 
im,  around,  +  cella,  cell;  also  called  in  ML.O'r- 
rW/«o(a-),  /'irciWio(ii->.  as  if  directly  <  L.  circtt- 
tu*,  dim.  of  circulwt  (>  ML.  fircu7io).  a  circle: 
see  circle  and  circuliu.]  I.  One  of  a  party  of 
i  in  northern  Africa,  chiefly  peasants, 


(ser'kura-sU),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
eircumcuied,  ppr.  circumcieiug.  [<  ME.  circum- 
duct!, -swn,  i  L.  circumeiitus,  pp.  of  cirr«nic»- 
dere  (>  E.  orc«i»ic*V/<'),  cut  around,  cut  off,  <  cir- 
cum, around.  +  ttrvicrr,  cut.]  Literally,  to  eut 
round  about;  specifically,  to  perform  the  act 
or  rite  of  circumcision  on:  as,  to 
a  child:  also  occasionally  in  Scripture, 
phorically,  to  purify  from  sin. 

Kest  aakc*  (ashes]  on  thalre  |tlgtreca)  rireirsaeiW  roote. 

faUmfiiM,  Hutbondrl*  (K,  E.  T.  H.X  p.  125. 

CieeumetW  ynaraelvrs  to  the  Umi,  and  take  away  the 
foreaklM  of  your  heart,  ye  men  of  J  wish  ami  Inhalsunta 
of  Jerusalem.  Jer.  It.  4. 

In  whom  also  ye  are  eirewmeued  with  the  circumciaiun 
made  without  handa,  In  putting  off  the  body  of  the  aina  of 
the  Seah  by  the  clrcumrWon  o<  Chrtat  Col.  li.  11. 

Circumcised  (ser'kum-siwl),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cir- 
cumcue,  t: )  1.  Having  been  subjected  to  the 
rite  or  operation  of  circumcision ;  by  extension, 
Jewish.—  S.  In  UchcHologu,  divided  from  the 
thallus  by  a  distinct  fissure :  applied  to  an  apo- 
theclum. 

circum daor  (s*r'kum-s5-ier),  n.  One  who  per- 
forms circumcision. 

aet  np'for  circtoseiaera.  petmi  11    ^      '  7 

L.  Addimm,  Mate  of  the  Jews,  p.  ft 

circnmcislon  (Ber-kuni-siib/fln),  ».  [<  ME.  cir- 
cumcisioun,  -citiun,  -tieiint 
Pr.  circumcisio  = 
ciaSo  =  It.  circo, 
<  L.  circumcider 
of 


circumfer 

drcumclusiont  <ser-kum-klo'zhon),  n.  [<  L  as 
if  *ctrcumr^ujiio(n-),  <  circumcludcre,  pp.  circuit,- 
cIuxua,  inclose  on  all  sides,  <  circum,  around,  + 
cluudcrc,  cludere,  close :  see  dote1.]  The  act  ot 
inclosing  on  all  sides. 

circum  cone  (ser'kum-kdn),  n.    [<  L.  dmm, 
around,  +  coitus,  a  cone.]    In  mnlJi..  s 
,  the  locus  of  tangents  through  a  fixed 
point  to  a  given  surface.    The  locus  is  said  to 
be  a  eircumeoue  of  the  latter  surface, 
circumconlc  (ser-kum-kon'ik),  «.   [<  dmm-  + 
coaio.]    In  math.,  a  circumscribing  conic, 
circum  cubic  (ser-kum-ku'bik),  a.  [<  orewnt-  + 
cuhw.]    In  math.,  a  circumscribing  cubic. 
Clrcumcursatlont  (»>  r'  kum-k*r-sa'»hon),  l. 
[C  L.  as  if  •cir--nisrwraafi.il  »-i,  <  drcumcurtare, 
pp.  rircwmorrsnfws,  run  alxiut,  <  rirewst,  about, 
+  cumarc,  freq.  of  currcrc,  pp.  cursu*,  run:  we 
rviursr.J    1.  Tlie  act  of  running  about.— 2. 
Rumbling  language.  [Rare.] 

Httrrnv,  Tlie  rope' a  auprcroary 

circumdatef,  s.  I.    [<  L.  rircw/airfafiw,  pp.  of 

drcumdare,  put  around,  surround,  <  circum, 
around,  4-  darr,  put :  see  dcife*.]  To  compa»s 
about.    Cole*,  1717. 

circumdatet,  "•  [=  It.  drcoudato,  <  L.  ctrrios- 
datu*,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Surrounded. 

O  ideaaaiiht  olyue  with  grace  tirrundalt! 
<•  k-niyng  lawmpe.  In  light  paiwyrig  nature! 
How  grcately  la  Uiy  name  gVorlllcale  ! 

J'Mioal  /'ueinj,  etc.  (e<L  KurnivaU),  p.  VL 

circum  denudation  (ser-kum-de-nu-da'shnD:, 

In  mtil.,  erosion 
ated  hills  arc  left 
as  the  result  of  the  denuding  or  erosive  action. 
Such  rmtnrrx-ca  nasally  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  thai 
the  material  of  which  they  are  conipoard  la  harder  and 
better  aide  hi  withstand  the  actloii  of  the  weather  tlian 
that  of  the  atrata  by  which  they  were  originally  aiirmuoil- 
ed.    !  Little  used.  I 

circumduct  (ser-kiim-dua').  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
cirrasiffwryYf,  ppr.  drcumdudug.    [<  L.  rn 
rfiMwc-  see  cirrumtfucf.]   In  ikots  law, 
as  drcumduct,  4. 

Circumduct  <si-r-kum-dukt'),  r.  t.  [<  I-.  rtr- 
cumduetwi,  pp.  of  circtrmdiincrr,  lead  around,  < 
rirruiw,  around,  +  ducere,  lead:  see  dwf.l  1. 
To  lead  around  or  about.  Specifically  —  2.  ts 
anal.,  to  move  (a  limb)  around  an  imaginary 
axia  in  such  manner  that  it  describes  a  conical 
figure,  the  distal  extremity  moving  in  a  circle 
while  the  proximal  extremity  is  fixed. 

A  HmbU  .  .  .  cireumilucied  when  It  la  made  to  deecrllpe 
a  conical  surface  by  rotation  round  an  Imaginary  at  it. 

i/uxfeg  mid  I'imiwitiis,  PliyatoL,  I  '.'It, 
3.  In  old  Eng.  lav,  to  contravene ;  nullify. 


[<  circum-  +  de-nurfution.] 
of  such  a  character  that  isola 


Ayliffe. — 4.  In  Scots  lav,  to  declare  (the  term 
for  leading  a  proof)  elapsed :  as,  the  judge  rir- 
cumdurtcd  the  term.    Also  drcumduce. 


circumduction  (scr-ktim-duk'shgu).  a.  [=  F. 
dramductkm,  now  drcumduction,  <  L.  crrrsn- 
di(cfto(M-),  <  circumduccre,  lead  around:  see  dr- 
cumduct. J    1.  A  leading  about.  [Rare.] 


m>,  is.   l\  mo.  o 

s  F.  circottcision 


prepuce  of  males,  or  the 


Sp.  drcuncimoH  =  Pg.  circunt- 
rMtuNC,  <  IX.  circumci*io(n-), 
:  see  dreumcite.]  1.  The  act 
or  cuttii 


off  the 


of  an  anal- 


ogous operation  on  females,  as  a  religious  rite, 

founded  on  be- 


on. 

Testa- 


or  in  accordance  with  a  custom  foi 
lief  in  the  prophylactic  value  of  the  operati 
The  drcuiurudoti  of  males  la  recorded  In  the  Old  Te 
menl  aa  divinely  enjolued  on  Abraham  and  hla  ilex 
donta,  and  la  reuulred  by  the  Mosaic  law.   It  la  atlll  prac 
lUed  »m.jngjhe ^ewa^Jhe^luiatlaiia^  of^yaalnta^the 


2.  In  nnaf.,  tho  act  of  circumducting  a 
See  drcumduct,  2. — S.  In  old  Hug.  lav,  a 
nulling;  cancelation.  .Ii/hfr — Clrcumdi 
Of  the  term.  In  .Scute  law.  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  de- 
claring the  time  elapsed  fur  leading  a  proof  or  doing  souse 
oilier  Judicial  act,  and  precluding  the  party  from  bringing 
forward  any  further  evidence. 

circumductory  fi 

+  -<TS/.J 
as,  cirei 


t'to-ri),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to 
mductot 


on  Heavy-Tree 
s  eiresi.isfceisrfifms,  I  fairly 
I  st  the  l-ittom  of  the  gar- 
She  stoop*  to  fonuuer,  v. 

or  habit  of 


la  not  a  thief  -  with  a 
i,  hay  Scmiona,  p.  J7. 


A  race  .  .  . 
,  distinguishable  ararce 
From  Uentllea,  Isil  by  circumcision  vain. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  IIL  42t 

2.  Aa  metaphorically  used  in  Scripture,  spiri- 
tual purification. 

He  la  a  Jew,  which  la  one  Inwardly ;  and  n'rcsimci'eioii  is 
that  of  the  heart.  In  the  apitit.  and  not  hi  the  letter .  whom 
praise  is  nut  of  men,  but  of  Uod.  Rom.  II.  at. 

3.  Ecclet.,  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and 
Anglican  churches,  n  festival  oliaerved  on  the 
octave  of  Christmas  day  (that  is,  the  first  day 
of  January  I,  in  honor  of  tho  circumcision  of 

Hebrew  nation. 

They  tliat  were  of  the  cirewmcMi'ow  contended  with  him 
|l"cter).  Actasi.  t 

(*)  Th.we  spiritually  pnrlfled  an.l  elevated. 

lOcJIntheaplrit, 


[<  cir- 

«C«aW 
arm. 

drcumesophageal  (ser-ltum-e-»6-fi'jf-al),  a. 
[<  L.  circum,  around,  +  NL.  oesophagus,  esopha- 
+         Surrounding  tho  esophagus.  Also 
drcumasophageal. 

thafftat  commisinirea  prove  that  the  ven- 


(rr^eis6aur,  Camp.  Anst-  (trans),  p.  349. 
Clrcumcsophageal  nerves,  those  nerves  which  orr 
round  the  gullet  In  many  invertebrates,  entering  Intn  the 


1  gullet 

composition  of  the  eaophagral  ring. 


geai  plate.  In  holothurtsna,  as  the  genus  .sVauiyrs.  nor  «t 
the  numerous  calcareous  pieces  which  foam  a  hard  tint 
around  the  gullet,  Into  some  of  which  the  longttudlnsl 


muscles, if  the  iierlmnie  are  InteTted.  ami  through  notches 
or  iR-rf-irsllntia  of  whkh  psaa  the  ambulacral  isrrrea  fp.no 
the  circutiHwophiigeal  ring.  Hee  cut  under  AVrwitfo.  dr- 
cumesophageal ring,  the  uervolss  collar,  rutnpoawi  ol 
lerlsin  ganglia  and  their  commissures,  which  surrounds 
the  gullet  of  many  Invertebrates,  aa  molluslos  arthrop-xti, 
etc.    Often  called  simply  c-.rJlo.siwf  h«a. 

circumfert  (ser-kum -fir'),  r.  t.    [<  L.  ctrcwia- 
t'erre,  bear  around :  see  rircww/ef-rfif.]  To  limit ; 
keep  within  bounds. 
In  | 


philosophy,  the  contemplations  of  man  do  either 
rate  unto  <b»t  or  are^circKw/crrrd  to  nature, ^sre 
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circumference 

circumference  (*£r-kuin'fc-rang),  n.  [<  ME. 
ctrcumfcrenet,  <  OF.  eirconfertme,  F.  ctrcoHfi- 
rence  =  Ft.  eirmmferenta  =  Sp.  circunfercHria 
=  Pg.  circumferencia  m  It.  circonfercma,  <  LL. 
cirrvm/rrt-Mfwt,  circumference,  <  L.  cirntmfe- 
ren(t-)»,  surrounding :  see  tfrtmmfrrent.  Cf. 
jHriphen/.]  1.  The  line  that  bounds  ft  circle; 
bv  extension,  the  bounding  line  of  any  regular 
plane  curvilinear  figure;  a  periphery:  as,  th< 
cimmfcrtHct  of  a  circle  or  an  ellipse.   The  oil 


101  1 


done,  <  LL.  eircumflexio(n-),  <  L.  nreumfleelere. 
eircumflcxu*,  bend  around:  see  rircumflect.] 


4t.  A 


e 

llipse.    The  cir- 
i  of  a  sphere  is  that  of  ft  great  circle 
of  the  adhere. 

being  looked  on  by  the  light  of  the  clouds 
,  it,  seemed  ml  Hi  its  apparent  tiremm/fr- 
.V<Trfo»,  Optlcks. 

Heuce — 2.  loosely,  any  bounding  line :  as,  the 
circumftrene*  of  a  city.— -3.  The  space  included 
in  a  circle ;  anything  circular  in  form.  [Rare.] 
His  ponderous  shield  .  .  . 
Behind  him  CMt ;  the  broad  nrrrtt^/trrnct 
II iwg  on  hi>  shoulders  like  the  moon. 

Milton,  V.  L,  I. 

;  circumlocution.  [Rare.] 

;  In  a  rain  eircuin/erme*. 

B.  JimMm,  Cw  ii  Altered,  iv.  s. 

circumferencef  (ser-kum'fe-rens),  v.  t.  [< 
rirc«a»/<Tc*<"c,  a. J  To  include  in  ft  circular  or 
spherical  space. 

Nor  is  the  > U' iiir  of  this  great  body  included  onely  hi 
itself,  or  cirrvmfrrtnetii  by  Its  surface. 

Sir  T.  Brmrnt,  Vulg.  Err.,  1L  2. 

dicamferent  (scr-lram'fo-rent),  a.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumfcren(t-)it,  ppr.  of  circsiBfcrTc,  carry  or 
move  around,  <  circum,  around,  +  ferre  =  Or. 
tVpriv  =  E.  fcenrl.]  Surrounding;  encircling; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  circumference. 
This  is  soft  and  pliant  to  your  ami 
In  a  cirtumjerrta  rtelure. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Csber,  It.  1. 
Tlte  round  year 
In  bcr  cireutu/rrmt  arms  will  fold  us  all. 
Middteon  and  Kovtry,  World  Tost  at  Tennis,  Ind. 

Jae^iJm^^Uu'i^^^^^huU  tree.*™"' 

Austin.  Elem.  of  Drawing,  p.  196. 

circumferential  (ser-kum-fe-ren'ahal),  a.  [= 
8p.  -  i  r,-u h t'  rr.H ri ,;/  —  It,  circvuferensuite,  <  ML. 
"eirrumfvn-n  tin  I  is  (in  neut.  circumferential*,  cir- 
cumference; cf.  circttmfcrentiatiter,  adv.),  <  LL. 
nrcsim/ercnfia,  circumference :  see  circumfer- 
ence, b.]  1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  cir- 
uce;  situated  in  thu  eirc miiforonco ; 


d,  pp. 
a.  It. 


r  (?omposlta!  and  I'mhellifcrsf .  and  In  some  other 
le  anting' rtntiai  Dowers  have  their  corollas 
niik'h  more  developed  than  those  of  the  centre. 

Donrin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  1B>. 
The  spaces  between  the  rays  are  In  great  part  filled  op 
hy  the  eircu«\frrtntuil  network. 

W.  B.  Carptntrr,  Micros.,  i  601 
A  .  i  rrum/trential  velocity  of  44  feet  per  minute. 

Sei.  Amer.,  LIV.  St 

2.  Indirect ;  circuitous. 

He  preferred  death  In  a  direct  line  before  a  cireutnfrr- 
rafioi  passage  thereunto.         FuUtr,  Worthies,  III.  406. 

Circumferential  cartilage.  See  eartUaar, 
drcumferenti*lly  (ser-kum-fe-ren'ahal-i),  adv. 
In  a  circumferential  manner;  around,  in,  or  as 
N gard*  the  circumference. 

In  tome  of  toe  earlier  patterns  of  Siemens'  machines 
the  cores  of  the  drum  are  of  wood,  overajwn  Willi  Iron 
wire  einum/rrrntially  before  receiving  the  longitudinal 
windings,  S.  P.  Thompmm,  Dynamo. Elect.  Made,  p.  134. 
Cirruai/mntialln  fumigated  wrought  iron  and  steel 
London  fn-rintr r,  Dec.  31,  lsstt. 


1.  The  act  of  circumflecting.  ta)  The  act  of  bend, 
ing  Into  a  curved  form,  or  of  bending  around  something 
else,    (ft)  The  act  of  marking  with  the  circumflex  accent. 

2.  A  turning;  a  winding  about ;  a  circuity. 
To  go  by  his  power  and  omniscience,  is  a  far  quicker 

way  than  by  the  cireuisyfectums  of  Nature  and  second 
causes.  PfUham,  Kcaolves,  ll  3X. 

circumflex  (ser'kum-fleks),  a.  and  n.  [=  O. 
Pan.  Hw.  circumflex  =  F.  circonflexe  =  Pr.  ctr- 
cumflec  —  Sp.  eircunflejo  =  Pg.  circumflcxo  =  It. 
eircon/ffssri,  <  L.  circumflexut,  bent  round, 
of  circumfleclere :  see  nrcusiJTcW.]  I.  a. 
Moved  or  turned  round.  Suift,  [Rare.]  —2. 
Curve)];  winding  about:  used  in  anatomy  in 
the  specific  description  of  several  parts.  See 
below. — 3.  Pronounced  with  or  indicating  the 
called  circumflex.— 4.  Marked  with  tho 
sign  designating  such  pronunciation. 
-  circumnex  artery.  <«)  of  tlie  arm,  one  of  two  branch- 
es, anterior  and  posterior,  of  tbo  axillary  artery,  which 
wind  round  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  (»)  Of  the  thigh, 
one  of  two  branches,  anterlur  and  posterior,  of  the  pro 
fmiiia  feiuoiie  artery,  supplying  muscles  of  the  thigh. 
Circumflex  Ular  artery.  MeewWi.  Circumflex  mus- 
cle of  the  palate.  Koine  as  nreuuinVxtu,(a).  —  Circum- 
flex nerve,  the  miliary  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  arising  in  common  with  the 
nuuculospiral  nerve,  supplying  muscles  and  other  parts 
about  the  shoulder. 

II.  n.  1.  A  certain  accent  or  tone  of  voice 
in  the  utterance  of  a  syllable,  consisting  in  a 
higher  or  acute  tone  followed  by  a  lower  or 
grave  tone  within  the  samo  syllable,  nils  tone 
u  recognised  as  belonging  to  certain  syllables  inllrcek.  In 
Latin,  and  in  Sanskrit;  In  the  first  two  languages  It  Is 
limited  to  long  vowels. 

2.  The  sign  used  to  mark  a  vowel  so  accented. 
It  Is  theoretically  made  by  combining  tlie  sign  for  acute 
tone  and  that  for  grave,  ami  lias  various  forms,  as  or 

or  --, 

3.  The  same  mark  ( ~,  *w)  used  as  the  sign 
of  a  long  vowel  in  certain  languages,  and  aa  a 
diacritical  mark  in  phonetic  notation. — 4.  In 
elocution,  a  combined  rising  and  falling  or  fall- 
ing and  rising  inflection  on  •  word  or  syllable, 
to  express  surprise,  mockery,  etc. 

circumflex  (ser'kum-fleks),  r.  t.  [<  circumflex, 
n.J  1.  To  pronounce  with  the  accent  or  in- 
tonation called  the  circumflex.— 2.  To  mark  or 
designate  with  the  sign  of  such  accentuation, 
w.  Sou  circumflection. 
ser-kum-flek'sus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
circumflexutf  bent  around:  see  circumflex,  a.] 
In  anat. :  (a)  The  tensor  palul  i,  a  muscle  of  the 
palate  which  serves  to  stretch  it;  the  circum- 
flex tnusclo  of  the  palate,  (b)  Tb 
nerve  (which  see,  under  cirruHi/!«x). 
circomfiuence  (ser-kum'flC-ens),  n.  [< 
fluent  (see  -met);  —  Pg.  circumtfucncia  =  It. 
tirconfluensa.]  A  flowing  around  on  all  sides; 
an  inclosure  as  by  water. 

circumfluent  (ser-kum'flo-ent),  a.  [=  Pg.  etr- 
cum fluent* ,  <  La  circumfliien(t-)*,  ppr.  of  ctT- 
rum  fluere,  flow  around,  <  rtrctrm,  around,  + 
fluere,  flow.]  Flowing  around;  surrounding 
as  a  fluid. 

circumfluous  (ser-kum'fliMis),  a.    [<  L.  cir- 
cumfluu*,  flowing  around,  <  circumfluere,  flow 
around:  see  circumfluent.]    Flowing  around; 
"  rasa  fluid;  ' 


drcnmllgatlon 

Even  forma  and  substances  are  ri'mini/'iunf 

By  that  transparent  veil  Ipoesy]  with  light  divine. 

H  ooitfcrortA,  Prelude, 

circivmfuallo  (s^r-kum-fu'xil),  a.  [<  L.  circaiK, 
around, + Junilui,  fusile.  Cf.  eireumj'art.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  poured  or  spread  around.  [Rare.] 

Artist  divine,  whose  skilful  hands  Infold 
The  victim's  born  with  riiYvns/iMt&i  gold. 

Pup*.  Uilyasey.  III.  Ml. 

circumfufiioil  (scr-kum-fu'xhon),  n.  [_(  LL. 
nrcMBi/«sio(»i-),  <  L.  circ^ntfiiarfeTc:  see  circgiw- 
fuxe.]  The  act  of  eircumiuging,  or  pouring  or 
spreading  around;  tho  state  of  being  poured 
around.  Swift. 

circumgestationt  (s«r'kum-jes-ta'shon),  m.  [< 
L.  as  if  *o'rcui«</e»fnfto(i»-),  <  circumgenUire,  pp. 
eircumgestatu*,  carry  around,  <  circum,  around. 
+  gcntarc,  freq.  of  gerere,  cftrrj-.]  The  ftet  of 
carrying  around  or  about. 


d'rvuinaertarion  , 


if  the  eucharist. 

Jrr.  Tayivr,  Diss,  from  Popery, 


(ser-kum-fe-ren'tor),  n.  [Ir- 
reg.  <  cJ'rewisi/eTeaf  +  -or.]  "  1.  An  instrument 
used  by  surveyors  for  taking  angles,  it  consists 
of  a  graduated  brass  circle  and  an  Index,  all  of  one  piece, 
soil  carrying  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  above  the  cat 
ter  of  the  circle.  The  Index  being  directed  to  an  object, 
the  angle  which  It  makes  with  tlie  magnetic  meridian  is 
noted.  The  Index  la  then  directed  to  the  second  object 
and  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  same  meridian  observed 
la  like  manner.   The  difference  or  sum  (as  the  case  may 

twoobject*.  Brnnde  end  Col!*  Also  called  rircumre«/..r 
and  fund -com  nau. 

3.  A  device  for  measuring  the  length  of  the 
tire  of  a  wheel,  consisting  of  a  wheel  of  known 
circumference,  which  is  rolled  over  the  tire. 

drcumflantt  (ser'kum-flant),  a.  [<  L.  circum- 
flan(t-)*,  ppr.  of  circumflare,  blow  around,  < 
eireum.  around,  +  Jfltn  si  E_  MlMI1.]  Blowing 
around:  as,  " circumflant  air,"  Evelyn. 

circumflect  (ser-kum-flekt'),  r.  f.  [=  It.  circon- 
flcttrrc,  <  L.  circumflecterr,  l>end  around,  <  eir- 
eum,  around,  +  /fccfcre.bend :  see  flexion.]  1. 
To  bend  around. —  2.  To  place  the  circumflex 
accent  on ;  circumflex. 

drcumflectlon,  circTrmflerion  (ser-kura-flck'- 
«hon),  n.    [=  Pg.  circumflexSo  =  It.  cireonflca- 


Milton.  P.  L,  tII.  »TO. 

clrcumflui  (ser'kum-fluks),  h.  [<  L.  circum, 
around,  +  flux :  see  flux.]  In  elect.,  the  product 
of  the  total  number  of  conductor-turns  on  the 
armature  of  a  dynamo  or  motor  into  a  current 
cftrried  by  it.   Standard  Elect.  Diet. 

circumforanean  (aer'kum-fo-r»'ne-an),  a. 
Same  aa  circumforaneou*. 

circumforaneoua  (ser'kum-fo-ra'n6-us),  a.  [= 
Pg.  drcumforaneo,  <  L.  ciri^nt/brtiacw*,  about 
the  market-place,  <  circum,  about,  +  forum, 
market-place:  see  forum.]  lining  about,  as 
from  market-place  to  market-place ;  walking 
or  wandering  from  bouse  to  house;  vagrant; 
vagabond. 

.Not  borrowed  from  eiratm/«ranmut  rogues  and  gipsies. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mcl.,  p.  68. 
circumfulgent  (ser-kum-ful' jent ),  a.    K  L.  or- 
cumfuhtcnit-)*,  ppr.  of  circumfuhjere  (>  It.  etr- 


circumgyrate  (str-kum-ji'rat),  v.;  pret.  and 
pp.ctrc«»iijn/rafc(/,  ppr.  circumffyrating.  [<  ML. 
circumayratuit,  pp.  of  circumggrare,  -girare,  turn 
around:  see  circumgurt,  and  cf.  gyrate.]  I. 
(rrtiwi.  To  cause  to  roll  or  turn  round. 
Ve*stUcurled,rirrM!i»'jyrufr<f,  and  complicate"!  together. 

Han.  \\  orks  of  ITcwtion. 

IX  intratu.  To  roll  or  turn  round;  revolve, 
cdrcumgyration  (ser'kum-ji-ra'Bhgn),  m.  [< 
circumgyrate :  w>o  -ation.]    The  act  of  cirenm- 
gyrating;  rolling  or  revolving. 

Hie  heavenly  bodies  are  suld  to  delight  in  movement 
snd  cimintjrynition.  tlomtl.  Foreign  Travel,  p.  11. 

circumgyratory  (ser-kum-ji'ra-to-ri),  a.  [< 
circumgyrate  +  -ory.]  Revolving;  rotatory; 
turning  over  and  over. 

That  functionary,  however,  had  nut  failed,  during  his 
important  object  of  securing  the  epistle.  Pot,  Tales,  L  r>. 

clrcumgyret  (ser-kum-jir' ),  r.  t'.  [<  ML.  orerMw- 
gyrare,  -girare,  <  L.  circum,  around,  +  gyrarr, 
turn  around :  see  gyre,  v.,  and  cf.  circumgyrate.] 
To  circumgyrate;  move  circuitously. 

A  sweet  river,  which  after  S>  miles  cireunii/ifrino,  or 
plsjllig  to  an.l  fro,  dU.-harg,-«  It^ll  Into  the  ocean. 

Sir  T.  lltrUri,  Travels,  p.  4.1. 

circumlncesslon  (ser'kum-in-sesh'on),  si.  [< 
ML.  circiiminc«wto(ii-),  <  L.  circum.  around.  + 
incestous,  a  going,  a  walking,  <  incederr,  pp.  tn- 
resifitu,  go  unto  or  against,  <  in,  unto,  +  craerr, 
go:  see  cession,  and  of.  t«t»M»i'o«.]  In  tMeol., 
the  reciprocal  existence  in  one  another  of  tho 
in  the  Oodhead. 

confesses  that  lie  is  fairly 
iimincesfiofL 

P.  Halt,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  US'. 

circuminsular  (ser-kum-in'su-llsr),  a.  f<  L. 
ctrcttm,  around,  +  ineula,  islftrid  fsee  isfet),  + 
-ar*.]  Surrounding  an  island ; 
"•"it.,  surrounding  tho  » 
in  the  brain. 

circumitiont  (ser-kum-iah'jin),  n.  [<  L.  circtiiw- 
<fio(>t-),  circntifro(»-),  a  going  around:  see  cir- 
esrittew.]  A  going  about;  the  art  of  going 
round.  Bailey. 

drcumjacence,  circumjacency  (ser-kum-ja*- 
sens,  4en-Ni),  «,  [<  arcumjaeent:  see  *nce, 
•ency.]  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  cir- 
cumjacent.— 2.  That  which  is  circumjacent. 

All  tlie  mongrel  curs  of  the  ci'/Twm>3orrwie«  yelp,  yelp, 
yelp,  at  their  heels.   Hicnardmm,  tlarlaaa  Harlowc.  Iv.  IS. 

circumjacent  (ser-kum-ja'sent),  a.  [=  F.  ctr- 
eanjaeent  =  Pg.  circumjaecnte,  <  L.  circumja- 
cetit,  (.;.».  ppr.  of  ctrcumiacerc,  lie  around,  <  cir- 
cum, around,  +  Jacvre,  lie.]  Lying  about  j  bor- 
dering on  every  side. 

We  hsd  an  entire  prospect  of  y»  whole  eltty,  which  lyes 
in  shape  of  a  theatre  npon  the  sea  hrinke,  with  all  tlie 
eirrunyoe/ni  Islands.  ffiWum,  Diary,  Jan.  H,  1D46. 

The  Eiulne  .  .  .  made  dreadful  havoc  on  the  rimins- 


so-called  island  of 


confultfcrc),  shiuo  around.  <  circum,  around,  + 
fuigcfc,  shine:  see  fulgent.]  Shining  around; 
shining  widely. 

circumfuse  (sl-r-kum-fuz'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
eircumfusctl,  ppr.  circumftunng.  [<  L.  circgsi- 
fwsus,  pp.  of  eircumfunaere,  (circum,  around, 
+  fundere,  pour :  see  /awe.]  To  pour  around; 
spread  about ;  suffuse. 

a  face  all  cirr«m/m«f  with  light. 
B.  Jonmn,  Masque  of  1" 


A.  Drumnwnd,  Travels  through  Germany,  p.  132. 
A  large  extent  of  eircwui/seenf  country  .  ,  .  was  an- 
nexed to  each  city.  PnKatt,  Kerd.  and  Iaa.,  Int. 

circumjovlal  (s6r-kum-jd'vi-al),  a.  and  ».  [< 
L.  circum,  around,  +  Jmit,  gen.  of  Juinter  (see 
Jove,  Joeial),  +  -al.]  I.  a.  Surrounding  or 
moving  about  the  planet  Jupiter. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  plauet  Jupiter's  moons  or 
satellites.  Tkrham. 

drcumligatlont  (ser'kum-li-gft'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
as  if  'circumlitfttioin-),  <  circumltgare,  pp.  eir- 
ru/iitigatus,  bind  around;  <  ctrrnm,  around,  + 
Itgare,  bind.]  1.  A  binding  or  tying  about.  E. 
Phillip*,  1700. —  2.  The  bond  with  which  any- 
thing is  encompassed.  Jobn»on. 
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circumlition 

dmunlltlon  (aer-kum-Ush'od),  ».  [<  L.  «r- 
cnmltiw(n-).  a  smearing  over.  <  circtimlinere.  pp. 
circumlitus,  smear,  stick,  or  spread  all  over,  < 
circum,  around.  +  Inure,  smear:  see  liniment.} 
In  classical  antiq.,  the  practice  and  method  of 
tinting  as  applied  to  the  surface  of  marble  stat- 
ues.   Soo  eneatutie  and  poluchromy. 

Circumlittoral  (ser-kum-lU' y-ral).  «.  [<  L. 
cireum,  around,  +  Utn8  (litor-),  shore,  adj.  Ulo- 
ralis  (incorre  ctly  Uttiu,  littoralis):  see  littoral.] 
Adjacent  to  the  shore-line;  extending  along 
the  shore:  specifically  applied  to  ono  of  the 
zones  into  which  some  naturalists  have  divided 
the  sea-bottom  according  to  the  depth  of  water 
covering  each.  In  regard  to  depth  the  circumlittoral 
!»  the  fourth  tone,  reckoning  from  the  deepest  or  abyssal. 

circumlocution  (ser'kuin-l^ku'shon),  w.  [= 
OF.  cireonloqimtioH,  F.  drmnloeution  =  Pr.  cir- 
cumlocutio  =  8p.  circunlocucitm  —  Pg.  cireum- 
loeuc&o  as  It.  ctrcontocuzione,  <  Is.  circumloctt- 
tio(n-)  (tr.  Or.  xtpifpaatc,  periphrasis),  <  (LL.) 
circumloqui,  speak  roundabout,  use  circumlo- 
cution, <  cireum,  around,  +  loqui,  apeak:  see 
locution.]  A  roundabout  way  of  speaking;  an 
indirect  mode  of  atatement;  particularly,  a 
studied  indirectneas  or  evasiveness  of  lan- 
guage in  speaking  or  writing. 

A  mskrr  |ot  verses)  will  mm  to  w  circumlocution 
to  ki  forth  any  thing  pleasantly  and  Bgurattuery,  yet  no 
lessc  plsinc  to  a  ripe  reader,  then  It  It  were  named  ex- 
presly.  PutlnJiam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeeie,  p.  l«t 

1  nuch  prefer  the  plain  BIMugegate  way  of  calling 
names,  because  It  would  sa»e  abundance  of  time,  lost  >>y 
circumlocution.  .Vu\rt. 

The  circumlocutions  which  are  lubatf  tutnl  far  technical 
phrases  are  clear,  neat,  and  exact.  Macaulay,  Drydeo. 
Circumlocution  Offloa,  a  name  used  by  Dickens  In  "lit- 
tle tkirrlt "  as  that  of  a  department  of  government,  to  rlill- 
rule  rmlmlaViot  official  methods  and  Hie  resulting  delays. 
The  Circumlocution  <Knce  is  there  said  to  he  the  chief  ..f 
"public  departments.  In  the  art  of  perceiving  how  not  to 
doit-  Hence  the  phrase  (with  or  without  capitals)  is 
often  applied  to  official  methods  that  seem  indirect  or  on. 
necessarily  slow.  -  Syn.  Periphrasis,  etc.    See  plconarm. 

circumlocutional  (a*r'kum-16-lcu'ahon-al),  a. 
[<  circumlocution  +  -<</.]  Characterized  by 
circumlocution;  circuitous  or  indirect  in  lan- 
guage •  periphrastic. 

cfrcumlocutiO! 
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clrcumnftTigate(s6r-kum-uav'i-gfit),  r.  f. ;  pret. 

and  pp.  circumnarigated,  ppr.  circumnavigating. 
[<  L.  eircawsarij/afas,  pp.  of  circumiuirignre 
(>  l'g.  circMiNsnrftjar).  sail  around,  <  rircttflt, 
around,  +  navigart;  sail:  see  navigate]  To  sail 
round;  pass  round  by  water:  as,  to  cireum- 
narigate  the  globe. 

listing  eiivumnatigated  the  whole  earth. 

fuli'T.  Worthies,  Suffolk. 

circumnavigation  (ser-kuni-nav-i-ga'shon),  n. 
(=  F.  orcrMiMorijfafio-n,  now  cireummtrigntion, 
3  Sp.  circunnttrigaciim  3  Pg.  circumnaiegaca'o 
a  It.  cirfwnmifi^rtnwnc,  <  NL.  VircwnvsanV/a- 
fto(n-),  <  L.  circa  ronan'ori  re,  circumnavigate: 
see  circumnavigate.]  The  net  of  sailing  round 
the  earth,  or  any  body  of  land  or  water. 
cirCTUnnavigator(s*r-kum-nav'i-ga-tor),n.  [= 
Fg.  circumnavegador,  <  Kb,  *orcwmiiar«sjaf»r  .• 
see  circumnavigate,  and  cf.  iw  !••<;«•  for.]  One 
who  circumnavigates  or  aaila  round  a  body  of 
land  or  water:  generally  applied  to  one  who 
has  sailed  round  the 


The  moon  to  morrow  will  be  for  twelve  liourt  above  the 
horlson,  and  en  nearly  circumpolar  sfterward  aatojustlfy 
me  In  the  attempt  t..  reach  the  l>.j<ilmaut  hunting-ground 
al.jut  irapc  Alexander.      Aniw,  See.  (innn.  Kip.,  I.  44*. 

Cireum  polar  star,  a  star  near  the  pole;  a  star  which 
revolves  round  the  | Kile  without  setting*. 

drcumpolygon  (ser-kum-pol'i-gon),  n.  [<  cir- 
eum- +  jmlm/im.]   A  circumscribed  polygon. 

circumpoaitlon  (ser '  kutn  -  p(i  •  zish  'on ),  ».  [< 
LL.  circ»inj«»-ri/«i<M-),  <  I>.  cirrmn/ioiserp,  pp. 


the  tlntcirrnmnavymlor  has 
le  brave  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Uuthris,  Oram,  of  Ueog, 


ctrCMiwri'wifwm,  »et  or  place  around,  <  Circa  as, 
around,  +  ponerc,  place:  seo  jmsition.]  The 
act  of  placing  round  about;  the 
so  placed. 

When  a  plant  is  too  hhtb  or  lis  habit  does  not  cunve. 
niently  admit  of  its  belnit  layered,  It  may  often  U-  increased 
by  wiut  ia  called  rirrumpt*sitwnt  the  soli  being  carried  up 
to  the  branch  operated  oil  Kncye,  Bru.,  XII.  Si. 

circumpresBUre  (sfr-knm-presh'ijr),  a.  [<  dr. 
cum-  +  ^rr»»ur«'.]  Pressure  on  all  sides.  [Rare.] 

circrrimradiufl  (ser-kura-r»'di-us),«.;  pi.  cireum- 
ratlii  (-1).  K  cireum-  +  ratiiujt.]  In  math., 
the  radius  of  a  circumscribed  circle. 

circumraalont  (s*r-kum-r*'»hon),  ».   [<  IV  cir- 


drctimnUcleAr  (ser-kuin-nu'kle-«r).  a.  [<  L. 
n'rcNm,  around,  +  nucleus,  a  nut,  kernel  (nu- 
cleus), +  -<irS.J    Surrounding  a  ni 


looary  (s*r'snuii-ld--ku'ahgn-a-ri), 
ion  +  -tiry.^  Ciroumlocu- 
roundabout;  periphrastic. 

The  fashionable  rhetoric  of  philosophical  liberalism  Is 
M  lucniprehenslblo  to  him  (the  Itnsslan  pcssantl  as  the 
Bowery  cimmtaculianary  style  of  an  Oriental  scribe 
would  be  to  a  keen  city  merchant. 

D.  M.  WaUacm,  Bnssia,  p.  600. 
Cirvumioeutionsjty  euphembuns  tor  things  whlcJu  though 
natural,  are  rarely  named. 

T.  Ziunan,  SymbolUm,  Int.,  p.  sill. 

clrcumlocutioniat  (s^r'kum-lo-ku'ahon-ist),  a. 
[<  rirrumfocutiOH  +  -4*f.]  One  who  uses  cir- 
cumlocution ;  a  roundabout,  indirect,  or  eva- 
sive talker.    Gentleman's  Magazine.  [Kare.] 

circumlocutloalxe  ( ser'kum-io-ku'shon-iz),  r.  i. 
[<  circumlocution  +  -trc]  To  use  ciroumlocu- 
tiou.  [Rare.] 

ir  we  want  to  say.  "  It  was  clearly  meant  as  an  insult, 
but  he  didn't  choose  to  relever  It.  we  roiul  cireutnl<.«i- 
tionxu  with  four  extra  words  —  "  to  take  any  notice  of  It," 
or  at  least  with  two — "to  tako  it  up." 

.V.  and  Q. ,  7th  scr.,  I.  4S0. 


[Aa 


circumlocutory  (s^r-kum-lok'u-to-ri),  a 
ut(ion)  +  -or..]    Exhibiting  ei 
periphrastic, 

A  diffused  and  circumlocutory  manner  of  expressing  a 
common  idea.  Jf  ortiittss  ScrMerus. 

circummeridiari  (scr'kum-me-rid'i-an),  a.  [< 
circuna-  +  mfri'/inu.]  Situated  near  or  about 
the  meridian ;  relating  to  what  is  near  the  me- 
ridian. 

tlori*  of  Jnptter  were  made. 

C.  F.  Hall.  Polar  Exp.  (1876),  p.  1«8. 

ClrcummlgTatlon  (ser-'kum-mi-gra'ahon),  n.  [<      It  wm 
eireum.  +  migration.]    The  act  of  wandering 
about;  migration  from  place  to  place.  [Rare.]    3.  An 

Till  in  their  ever  widening 
conscious  cireummiyration, 
harmony  aver  half  a  parish. 


(ser-kurn-mur'),  r.  t. ;  pret,  and  pp 


_ppr, 


_.  murarc,  pp.  muratus,  wall:  see 
Cf.  Pg.  cireummurado,  PP^  ' 


with  a  wall. 


are.] 


a  garden  riTwn-mfJ  with  brick. 

Skat.,  M.  for  M.,  It.  L 
able  (Ber-kum-nav'i-ga-bl),  a.  [< 
tc ,  after  nnrigabte.  Cf.  Fg.  ctrcaai- 
ble  of  being  circumnavigated 
as,  the  earth  is  orc-staoii- 


The  Independent  etpulslon  of  a  more  or 
aide  mass  of  eircvmnucUar  {iMtoplasm. 

Jtlienw.  .Sewtio-,  XXVI.  MM, 

circumnutato  (ser-kum-nu' tat),  r.  (. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  circMsnsatafc-//,  ppr.  circanaatafjafi.  [<  L. 
circiim,  around,  +  M«f«iu.i,  pp.  of  awMrc,  nod. 
freq.  of  'nuere,  nod:  ace  smfnaf.]  To  nod  or 
turn  about ;  specifically,  in  bot.,  to  move  about 
in  a  more  or  less  circular  or  elliptical  path 
said  of  the  apex  of  a  stem  and  of 
of  a  plant.   See  cirrwntnatofioa. 

It  will  be  shown  that  apparently  every  growinir  part  of 
every  plant  Is  continually  etreumnucatuw,  though  often 
on  a  small  scale.   /Aann'n,  Movement  in  Hants,  Int.,  p.  it. 

clrcumnutatlon  (ser'kum-nu-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
circ-Miasatufc:  seo  -<ifios.]  "A  nodding  or  in- 
clining round  about;  specifically,  in  hot.,  the 
continuous  motion  of  some  part  of  a  plant,  as 
the  apex  of  the  stem,  a  tendril,  etc.,  in  which 
it  describes  irregular  elliptical  or  circular  fig- 
ures. While  describing  such  figures,  the  apex  often  trav- 
els In  a  xigxag  line,  or  makes  small  subordinate  loops  or 
triangles  of  motion. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  at  present  conclude  that  Increased 
growth  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  oUier,  la  a  sec- 
ondary effect,  and  that  the  increased  turgeacence  of  the 
cells.  Unrrthcr  with  the  ejunaiblllty  of  thelr^walta.  is  the 

/Mrw»«.  Movement  In  Plants,  Int.,  p.  t. 
circumocular  (ser-kum-ok'u-U4r),  a.    [<  L. 
cireum,  about,  +  oculus,  eye,  +"  -or3.]  Sur- 
rounding the  eye;  orbital:  as,  circumocular 

prominence . 

clrcumcesophagoal,  a.   See  circumejophagcat. 
cireum  oral  (ser-kum-6'ral),  a.    f  <  L.  circwm, 
around,  +  os  (or-),  moutli,  +  -n/.J  Surround- 
ing the  mouth ;  situated  about  the  mouth. 

In  theCruioida  the  rirrvfmira!  suckers  aoqulre  the  func- 
tion of  tentacles.  GVyvwiaur,  Conip.  Auat.(traus.Xp.  300. 
Clrcumoral  amhulacral  vessel.  See  amtmtacral. 
cireum  parallelogram  (sftr-ltum-par-jt-lel'o- 
gram),  n.  [<  <-trrsm-  +  /Mwa{{cf<^raiM.]  In 
math,,  a  circumscribed  parallelogram, 
cireum  pentagon  (ser-kum-pen'ta-gon),  n. 
cireum-  +  jtentagon.]  A  circumscribed  pe 
gon. 

circumpleziont  (sfT-kum-pk-k'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
circumplexus,  pp.  of  circumplecterc,  dep.  rt'rcifisi- 
plecti,  clasp  around,  <  circsw,  around,  +  plec- 
tere,  plecti,  oend,  turn:  see plesut.]  1.  A  fold- 
ing round. — 2.  Something  folded  or  twined 
about;  a  cincture;  a  girdle. 
It  was  after  hit  fall  that  he  [man)  made  hlmseU  a  Bg. 

ffUkam,  Resolves.  II.  &J. 

3.  An  entangling  circumstance;  a 
tion ;  an  embarrassing  surrounding. 

Circumpim'ru  and  environments. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  ST7. 

circumplicatlon  (ser'kum-pli-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
L.  as  if  "--ircaiM^i<vifi«{"-\  <  eireumplicare,  pp. 
circumplicatus,  wind  or  fold  around,  <  circtim, 
around,  +  plicarc,  fold:  see  ply.  and  cf.  compli- 
cation,] A  folding,  rolling,  or  winding  about; 
the  state  of  being  inwrapped.  E.  I'hiltii*,  170G. 


cumraxHiU'-).  <  eireumradere,  pp. 
scrape  around,  <  cireum,  around,  +  radere,  shave, 
scrape :  see  rase.]  The  act  of  shaving  or  par- 
ing round.    Bailey.  [Rare.l 

circumrenal  (s*r-kum-r«'nal),  a.  [<  L.  cireum, 
around,  +  ren  (only  in  pi.  renes),  kidney,  +  -at: 
see  rcin«  and  renal.]  Situated  near  or  lying 
about  the  kidneys;  perinephric. 

circumrotary  (ser-kum-rvJ  ta-ri),  a.  [<  eirriisa. 
+  rotaru.  Cf.  circunrotatt.]  Turning,  rolling, 
or  whirling  about  .    Also  «rcwwr»fatory. 

circumrotate  (sor-kum-rd'tat),  v.  i.  ( <  l>.  cir- 
cumrotatus,  pp.  of  orewtajrotare,  turn  round  in 
a  circle,  <  cireum,  around,  +  rotare,  turn  round: 
see  rotate.]    To  revolve  or  rotate. 

circumrotation  (ser'kum-iv-ta'shon),  n.  [<  cir- 
cumrotate: see  -ation. ]  1.  The  act  of  rotating 
or  revolving,  aa  a  wheel  or  a  planet ;  circum- 
volution; the  state  of  being  whirled  round. —  2. 
A  single  rotation  of  a  rotating  body.  Johnson. 

circrunrotatory  (str-kum-rO'ti-to-n),  a.  Same 
as  circumrotary. 

A  great  many  tunes,  by  a  variety  of  cireum  rotatory 
flourishes,  pat  one  la  mind  of  a  lark's  descent  to  the 
ground. 


circumaail  (s^r-kum^al'),  •'•  [<  cireum-  + 
#ai/.]    To  circumnavigate.  [Rare.] 

CircuusaUsd  the  earth. 

Hnr-firr,  Alliion's  Flikgland,  iL  AX. 

circumaciaBile  (s^r-kum-sis'il),  a.  [<  NL. 
cireumecissilis.  <  L.  eircumseitsut,  pp.  of  cireum- 
.  seindere,  cut  about  : 
see  ifiMi'Jt.]  In  oof., 
opening  or  divided 
by  a  transverse  cir- 
cular line :  applied 
to  a  mode  of  dehis- 
cence in  some  fruit e, 
as  in  the  pimpernel 
(Anagalli$  arrensis), 
henbane,  and  monkeypot,  tho  fruit  in  such 
cases  being  called  a  ;<vrifttass. 
circumscribable  (ser-kum-skri'ba-bl),  a.  [< 
circumscribe  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  cir- 
cumscribed. 

clrcumacrlbe  (s^r-kum-skrib'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  circumscribed,  ppr.  «r«Si#cTie«ii0.  [<  MK. 
circumserive  a  F.  circonserire  as  Hp.  circunscri- 
6ir3  Pg.  eircumsercver  =  It.  cir«m*fri< rrr,  <  L. 
circamsi-rtbcTr,  draw  a  line  around,  limit,  <  eir- 
around,  +  seribere,  write,  draw;  see  scribe, 
script,  etc.,  and  cf.  aarrioe,  describe,  inscribe,  pre- 
scribe, proscribe,  subscribe,  etc.]  1.  To  write 
or  inscribe  around.  Ashmole.  [Rare.] — 2.  To 
mark  out  certain  bounds  or  limits  for;  inclose 
within  certain  limits;  limit;  bound;  confine; 
restrain. 

Old  Simeon  did  comprehend  and  circumscribe  In  his 
arms  him  that  tilled  all  the  world. 

Jcr.  Tartar,  Works  (ed.  18SS),  I.  «B. 


.Sir  7*.  Aromte,  Rcllgio  Medici, 
The  sage  .  .  . 
Has  seen  eternal  order  circumscribe 
And  hound  tho  motions  of  eternsl  rhsnge. 


ilTl 


,  cirritm. 


[Rare.] 

Circuxopolar  (ser-kum-po'lfir).  a.   [<  L. 
around.  +  polus,  pole:  see  ixWc".  i>nlar.]  Sur- 
rounding ono  of  the  poles  of  the  earth  or  of  the 


heavens : 
stars. 


as,  a 


3.  In  geom.,  to  draw  around  so  as  to  touch  at  as 
many  points  aa  |>oasible.  a  curve  is  said  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed about  a  |tolyititn  when  It  passes  through  every 
vertex  of  the  latter :  s  multilateral  figure  Is  ssld  to  circum- 
scribe or  be  ctrcuinserllied  al»out  a  curve  when  its  every 
side  U  tangent  to  the  curve.  The  term  Is  also  applied  sim- 
ilarly to  fttirfsces.  Thus,  a  cone  circumscribes  a  surface 
only  If  every  tide  of  it  u  tangent  to  that  surface, 
circumscribed  fser-kum-skribd' ).  />.  a.  [Pp.  of 
n'rcwiNacrior,  r,]    Inclosed  within  eertaiu  lim- 
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its;  narrow,  m  applied  to  the  mind:  specifi- 
cally, in  oathol.,  applied  to  tumors  whoso  bases 
arv  well  defined  ana  distinct  from  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

circumscriber  (ser-kura-skri'ber),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  circumscribe*. 

clrcumscript  (si-r'kum-skript),  a.  [=»  F.  eircoa- 
senf  ~  Pg.  circumscripta  —  It.  circontcritto,  < 
L.  dreumscriptus,  pp.  of  circumtcribere,  circum- 
scribe: see  circumscribe.]  Circumscribed;  lim- 
ited. [Rare.] 

Time  result*  Kcm  clearly  to  »how  that  the  notion  of 
■mall  circumserijx  uni  I  In  the  brain  J.  each  one  of  which 
perform*  certain  dellnite  function*,  must  lie  abandoned. 

Anr  PrinetUm  Her.,  L  140. 

circumscriptiblet  (scr-kum-skrip'ti-bl),  a.  [< 
L.  circtim»rrt/)ri«,  pp.  of  dremmscribere  (see  ei'r- 


1013 

hence,  examining  carefully  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  affect  a  determination ;  watch- 
ful on  all  sides;  cautious;  wary. 

You  rulers  and  officers,  be  wiac  and  efrvuiaumref ,  look  to 
row  charge,  and  »oe  jroti  do  your  duties. 

Loftwwr,  gertnon  of  the  Hough. 
■tows  Wreunupeef, 

■    Rich.  III.,  I».  t. 


3.  Collectively,  detail; 
tion  of  particulars. 


Mat 

You  know  I  have  many  enemies. 


It  ia,  therefure. 


e),  4  +btc.)  Capable  of 
limited,  or  confined. 


He  that  ait.  on  high  and  never  sleep*. 
Nor  to  one  place  1*  rimimteHplMt. 

MarUnee,  TamburuUne,  II.,  IL  !. 

eirenmscription  (^r-ktim-skrip'shon),  n.  [=F. 
eireonscription  —  8p.  HrtMnseripdon  =  Pg.  cir- 
— ipcSo  =  It.  drconscrwione,  <  L  circum- 
f(n-),  ^  circum9cnbcrf ,  pp.  drcumscnptui*, 
scribe:  see  circumscribe.]   If.  A  writing 
i ;  a  circular  inscription. 

The  nrtvmterifition,  cut  like  wile  upon  bnua,  la  much 
defaced.  AiKmA*.  Berkshire,  I.  Hi 


2.  The  act  of  circamacribing  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing circumscribed ;  the  act  of  bounding,  set- 
tling, or  defining;  limitation;  restraint;  con- 
t:  as,  the  ctrcumscriptwn  of  arbitrary 


cundltlon 

t,  Othello,  i.  S. 

3.  The  exterior  line  which  marks  the  form  of  a 
figure  or  body;  periphery:  as,  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  a  leaf. 

circumscriptive  (ser-kum-skrip'tiv),  a.  [=  8p. 

eireunscTipttro       pg.  circunucriptiio,  <  L.  eir- 

cumtcriptus,  pp.  of  circumscriber*:  see  circum- 
script  and  -ice.]  1.  Circumscribing  or  tend- 
ing to  circumscribe;  bringing  under  certain 
limits  or  limitations.  MUton. —  2.  Forming 
or  coincident  with  the  superficies  of  a  body. 
[Bare.] 

Such  aa  ta  nrmnurripiivt,  or  depending  upon  the  whole 
atone,  as  in  the  eagleslone,  ia  properly  culled  the 


the  more  neceaaary  for  you  to  be  extremely  cirrunvptct  in 
all  your  behavior,  that  no  advantage  may  be  given  to  their 
malevolence.  ft.  Pmiddin,  Antoniog.,  p.  MO. 

circumspect  (str-kum-spekt'),  «'.  t.  [<  L.  ctr- 
cumspectarc,  look  around  attentively,  freo.  of 
circumspuxre :  see  drcumspect,  a.]  To  look  on 
all  sides  of;  examine  carefully;  scrutinize. 
[Bare.] 

To  drcunupett  and  note  daily  all  defects. 

.Veuwurf,  Repertorium,  p.  2t3L 

circumspection  (aer-kiun-Hpek'shgn),  n.  [=  F. 
dreonspection  =s  Sp.  circunspcccion  =  Pg.  cir- 
cumupcecilo  =  It.  «'rcoa»p<aiosc,  <  1«.  rirrMsi- 
speetio(n-),  <  circumspievre,  look  around :  see 
circumspect, a.]  Attention  to  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  a  case,  and  to  natural  or 
probable  consequences,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  correct  or  safe  course  of  conduct  or  to 
avoid  undesirable  results ;  watchfulness;  wari- 
ness; caution:  as,  "sly  drcumspection,"  Milton, 
P.  L.,  iv.  S37. 

Be  ahook  hi*  head,  and  observed  that  an  alt alrof  thla  sort 
demanded  tho  utmost  etreunuroerrioit, 

(VoWumtfA,  Vicar,  xlL 

The  active,  energetic  man,  lorlna;  activity  for  It*  own 
hake,  .  .  .  want*  the  delicate  circunseorcfuift  of  another 
man  who  doe*  not  love  activity  for  Ita  own  aake,  but  ia 
energetic  only  at  the  spur  of  hi*  special  enda. 

A.  Bain,  CotT.  Forces, 

"Byn.  Vigilance,  Uioughlfulnea*,  forecast,  deliberation. 

circtim8pectlonat(8er-kum-8pek'shuB),a.  [< 

circumspection  +  -ous,  as  ambitious  from  ambi- 
tion.'] Circumspect;  vigilant;  cautious.  Mon- 
mouth. 


circumspective  (sftr-ltum-spek'tiy).  a.  [< '.  dr. 


With  ctrctoiufiijiee  and  natha,  an  to  deny 

ThU  chain.  SJiak.,  V.  of  R.,  v.  1. 

Wliat  need  thla  cireumafanew  '  pray  yon,  be  direct 

A.  Jonaoat,  Every  Man  in  hi*  Humour,  II.  1. 

With  all  Wrenmatanes  they  tell  ua  when  and  who  first 
set  fuut  upon  UUa  Island.  Milton. 

4.  A  ceremonious  accompaniment  ;  a  formal- 
ity required  by  law  or  custom; 
ly,  in  a  concrete  sense,  adjuncts  of  ; 
ceremony;  ceremonies;  display. 

And  It  was  wel  don  to  tiertts  pteeance. 

The  Aosuy*  loged  wel  with  all  rireunulant*. 

Jtvm.  0/  Partenau  <E.  B.  T.  S.L  L  2018. 

All  quality. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  cirrtt«w»fs«ce  of  glorious  war. 

Stutk..  Othello,  I1L  3. 

We  set  him  vpon  a  rag,  and  then  brought  our  Oouern. 
our  to  him  with  Drum*  aixl  TrampvU ;  wlicre  after  a 


cireuntatancM,  for  they  vie  few  c 
of  i*-*ce  with  them. 

Cfl»f.  John  Smith,  True  TraveU,  U  SSB. 
The  aged  Harper'a  soul  awoke ! 

'  ng  achlevemenU  high, 
i  of  chivalry. 

Scoff.  L.  of  U  M.,  vi.,  Epilogue. 
5.  The  surroundings,  rarely  of  a  I 


dicumscriptively  (ser-kum-«krip'tiv-li),  odr. 
1.  In  a  circumscriptive  or  limited  manner  or 
sense.  [Kare.]  —  2.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
occupy  space  and  prevent  other  bodies  from 
occupying  it :  as,  a  body  is  situated  where  it  is 
ctrcumscriptiveljf. 

Tk*  nature  of  s  aool  la  Dot  to  bo  Wrc-oiwcWj.fi -We  In 
plan.  Bp.  MmmUvu,  Appeal  to  L'atear,  p.  231. 

circnmscriptly  (ser'kum-skript-li),  adr.  Nar- 
rowly ;  in  a  slavishly  literal  sense.  [Hare.] 

These  word*  taken  eimmteripttj/  .  .  .  are  just  a*  much 
against  plain  equity  and  the  mercy  of  religion  aa  these 
words  of  "Take,  eat,  thla  la  my  body,"  elementally  under 
rt«J,  are  against  nature  and  senae. 

Miltem,  Divorce,  il,  1&. 

arcumseated  (sf'r-kum-se'ted),  p.  a.  [<  circum- 
+  traced.]    tfeated  around.    Clifton.  [Rare.] 

drtumseptt  (w'r-kum-sept')!  ».  [sL.  cir- 
emmseptus,  pp.  of  drcumsepirt,  <  circum,  around, 
+  sepire,  sapire,  hedge  in,  <  »ej>es,  strjtes,  a 
kedge :  see  septum.']  To  hedge  in ;  inclose ;  sur- 
round. 

So  that  here  w*  stand  like  sheep  in  a  fold  cimtmerpud 
a»i  romiiaased  between  our  enemies  and  our  dnubtfu] 
Halt,  Kich.  III.,  an.  X 


drcumsepted  (s^r-kum-sep'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
cirtumsept,  r.  J  Hedged  about :  in  cntom.,  ap- 
plied to  the  wings  when  the  nervures  are  so 
arranged  that  the  outer  ones  accompany 
■trvngthen  the  margin  all  round,  as  in  cer 
Diptcra. 

liar  (ser-knm-sd'lllr),  a.  [<  L.  circum, 
+  so),  sun,  +  -fir*.]  St 


i; 

II  ba.  not  been 


that  meteirrllea  move 
Vn,  Diet.,  L  ••». 
The  Intenae  UlumlnaUon  of  the  Wrcwiiur^ar  region  of 
car  aliDuspoere  maalu.  under  ordinary  clrcuiuataiice*,  the 
ml  |»i«u»encea.    Tbey  are  quenched,  as  It  were,  by  ex- 
can  of  light  Tyndall,  iight  and  Electricity,  p.  S3. 

circumspect  (ser'kum-gpekt),  a.    [=  F.  drcon- 

rct  =  Sp.  dreunspecto  =  Pg.  circumspecto  = 
WrotMuperto,  <  L.  riresuiispecfais,  prudent,  pp. 
of  aremmspicere,  look  around,  be  cautious,  take 
aMd,<  Wrcttm. around.  +  specere,  look:  see spe- 
fattj  spu.]  Literally,  looking  about  on  all  sides ; 


v.,  +  -ire.]   Literally,  looking  about 
hence,  cautious;  careful  of 
vigilant.  [Rare.] 
with  Wrv-uiitrpeefiee  eye*. 

/Vj»-,  Kaaay  on  Man,  Iv.  228, 

er-kum-spek'tiv-li),  adv. 
In  a  circumspecflve  manner,    f'oxe.  [Rare.] 

adr. 


lm-spkt  -li),  ade.    In  a 
;  cautiously;  prudently. 

then  that  ye  walk  Wrcuntanrrffy,  not  a*  fool*,  but  aa 

Eph.  v.  la. 

Then  Judge  yourself  and  prove  your  man. 

Aa  Wreunarpecffy  a*  you  can.   Cwper,  Kriendalilp. 

circum b pe ct n ess  ( ser '  kum  - gpekt - nes),  n.  [< 
circumspect,  a.,  +  -uess.]  The  quality  of  being 
circumspect;  caution;  circumspection;  pru- 
dence. 

circumspicuous  (sAr-kum-spik'u-us),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  'drcumspicuus,  <  cirr^mspioerc,  look  around: 
see  circum»]>ect,  a.  Ct.  consjucuous.]  8o  situated 
as  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  [Rare.] 

God  shall,  like  the  air,  be  WreuuupicuMi*  round  about 
him.  Frllkam,  Resolve*,  i.  US. 

circum gtance  (ser'kum-stans),  n.  [<  MR.  dr- 
cumstance,  -staunce  —  F.  drcvnsUince  —  Pr.  Pg. 
ctrcunuttoficMi  aa  Sp.  drcunstanda  aa  It.  drcon- 
ttanzia,  drcostanzw,  <  L.  dreumstantia,  a  stand- 
ing around,  a  state,  condition,  attribute,  cir- 
cumstance (tr.  Or.  ittpioraait),  <  drcumstan(t-)s, 
surrounding:  see  eirc-Nmsfauif.]  1.  A  fact  re- 
lated to  another  fact  and  modifying  or  throw- 
ing light  upon  its  meaning,  significance,  impor- 
tance, etc.,  without  affecting  its  essential  na- 
ture ;  something  attending,  appendant,  or  rela- 
tive; something  incidental;  an  accidental  or 
unessential  accompaniment;  especially,  some 
fact  which  gives  rise  to  a  certain  presumption 
or  tends  to  afford  evidence. 

Hi-  that  I*  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  aelf-lovc  ;  nor  he  that  lore*  himself 
Hath  not  raaentiallv,  but  by  eireumatanes, 
The  name  of  valour.  Shot. ,  •{  Hen.  VL,  v.  2. 

If  Wrrauufances  lead  roe,  I  will  find 

truth  l»  hid.  .SAaJS.,  Hamlet,  IL  2. 


ally  of  a  person ;  existing  condition  or  state  of 
things;  facts  external  to  a  person  considered 
as  helping  or,  more  especially,  as  hindering  his 
designs,  or  as  inducing  him  to  act  in  a  certain 
way;  predicament,  unforeseen  or  unprovided 
for;  a  person's  worldly  estate,  or  condition  of 
wealth  or  poverty;  fortune;  means:  generally 
in  the  plural. 

None  but  a  virtuous  man  can  hope  well  In  all  Wrrum- 
sfonces.  Bamn. 

Every  wan  knows  bis  own  Wreunufnnera  beat. 

Jitteh,  Tatter,  No.  » 
Who  does  the  beet  hia  Wrewntafoitr*  allows, 
Doe*  well,  acta  nobly ;  angel*  could  no  more. 

Venn,;,  sight  Thought,,  a  sl 

I  am  the  very  alave  of  Wrevmshinca 

And  Impulse  -  borne  away  with  every  breath ! 

nyniii,  Sardamipalut,  Iv.  1. 

Now,  the  lime  for  seeing  the  young  women  uf  a  Grecian 
city,  all  coiigregaled  under  Hie  happiest  WrruHisfunce*  of 
display,  was  In  their  local  festival*.  Dt  Quineru,  Homer,  L 

Hia  Wreuna*foncM  arc  more  affluent  than  over. 

Vksr.lIL 


ronuueror*  weeping  for  ue 
stance  In  history. 

The  poet  ha*  gathered  thnao  WrcHiiuf/iner*  which  moat 
terrify  the  imagination,  Addison,  Spectator. 

Easy  circumstances,  moderate  wealth.-  Narrow  cir- 
cumstances, respectable  poverty.  -  Not  a  circum- 
stance to,  nothing  In  eoiuparison  with.   [V.  8.]  *  Syn. 

1.  incident,  Occurrence,  etc.  See  crenf. 
circumstance  (ser'kum-stans),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  drcumstanced,  ppr.  drcumstandng.  [<  ctr- 
cumsUtnce,  n.]  1.  To  place  in  a  particular  situ- 
ation or  condition  with  regard  toattending  facts 
or  incidents:  only  in  the  past  participle:  as, 
he  was  so  drcumstanced  that  he  could  not  ac- 
cept. 

Another  miscarriage  of  the  like  nature,  more  odhmaly 
rirrunufanMif,  wa*  al 


Marion,  New  England 'a  Memorial,  p.  122. 


In  one  *u 


Come,  do  not  hunt, 
And  labour  so  about  for  Wreumalnnr*. 
to  make  him  guilty,  whom  vou  b»ve  forvdoorood. 

h.  Jonson,  sejauiu.  UL  1. 
They  beheld  me  with  all  the  marka  and  WrewnutAner* 
of  wonder.  Jim/f,  Uuulver'a  Travel*,  til.  2. 

Inward  i***ence  and  outward  Wrewmafsncss.     J.  Caird. 
2.  A  particular  or  detail;  a  matter  of  small 
consequence:  as,  that  is  a  mere  drcumstance 
compared  to  what  followed. 
To  use  loo  many  ctrcttoufance*  ere  one  eonae^to  Uie  mat 


1.  »l. 

2.  To  control  or  guide  by  circumstances:  only 
in  the  following  passage. 

Co*.  Tia  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you. 
For  I  attend  here  ;  but  11 1  see  you  aoou. 
Man,  11*  very  good :  1  rouat  be  eircMmafaur  .1 

Sha*..  Othello,  UL  1. 

3.  To  furnish  or  dress  out  with  incidents  and 
details;  add  circumstances  to.    [Rare. J 

The  poet  took  the  matter*  of  fact  a*  they  came  down  to 
htm,  and  Wrewtnafanceif  them  after  hi*  own  manner, 

Addieon,  Spectator,  No.  SSI, 

cdrcumfltantt  (ser'kiim-etant),  a.  and  n.  [= 
Sp.  dr  cunt  tan  te  =  Pg.  drcumstante  =  It.  etrcon- 
stante,  drcostante,  <  L.  «rc«*wta*i(<-)*,  ppr.  of 
drcumstare,  surround,  stand  around,  <  drcum. 
around,  +  stare,  stand.  Hence  drcumstance.] 
I.  a.  Surrounding. 

All  Wminufant  bodies. 

Sir  K.  Dtynj,  Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 

A  fair  candleaUck,  bearing  a  goodly  and  bright  taper, 
which  send*  forth  light  to  all  the  house,  but  round  about 
Itself  there  It  a  shadow  and  cireunufaiir  darkness. 

J*r.  Tartar,  Work*  (od.  ls»).  L  »7. 

II.  n.  A  bystander;  a  spectator. 


When  th.  -.-  .-....•I/.  ni.  .li  M  but  Hi.  to. 
The  time  that  I  prevaricate  ffum  thee. 


Digitized  by  doOQic 


circurnstantiablet  (ser-kum-stan'shi-e-bl),  a. 
[<  circnmstauti(ate),  r.,  +  -«We.]  Capable  of 
being  circumstantiated.  Jcr.  Taylor. 
circumstantial  (ser-kum-stan'shal),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  circonstanciel  =  Sp.  circunstancial  —  Pg. 
cireunutancial,  <  L.  as  if  'circumstantUili*,  <  or- 
cumstantia,  circumstance:  see  circw/n.'ifiinf*',  it.] 
L  a.  1.  Attending;  incidental;  casual;  sus- 
taining a  minor  or  less  important  relation. 

» what  It 
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circumstantiation  rser-kum-stan-flhi-a'shon), 
n.  K  circumstantiate,  t. :  see -a (ion.]  The  act 
of  circumstantiating,  or  investing  with  circum- 
stantial and  plausible  adjunctB. 

Uy  Inventing  such  little  circHiiMraNtiacioiu  of  any  cliar- 
iu-Iit  or  Incident  ft-  term,  by  their  apparent  inertness  «f 
effect,  to  verify  themselves.  Ito  IJuiHccu,  Homer,  ill. 

circumstantly*  (ser'kutn-stant-li).  ate.  [< 
HrrumtUtnt  (with  ref.  to  ciren'm»tauct)  +  -iy*.] 
Circumstantially ;  exactly. 


2.  Means  of  circumventing.    Shak.  [Rare.] 
— 3.  In  Sent*  lav ,  an  act  of  fraud  or  deceit, 
circumventive  (scr-kum-ven'tiv),  a.   [<  cir- 
cumvent +  -ire.]    Tending  or  designed  to  cir- 
cumvent; deceiving  by  artifices;  outwitting; 


1  Review,  Pref.  wild 


A  genllemsn  .  .  .  cuttes  uondrr  rertaln  partes  nf  tbe 
ilil  l»easte  in  ■  certain  order  very  rireumniartlt,; 


All  Hut  U  merely  rirruuulaittia!  shall  be  snbordlnsted 
to  ami  In  keeping  wlUi  what  Is  essential.  J.  Cainl. 

2.  Consisting  in,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from 
circumstances  or  particular  incidents:  as,  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 
The  usual  rhsrscter  of  homan  testimony  U 


Strangers,  whether  wrecked  and  cllnxitig  to  a  raft,  or 
dul»  escorted  and  accompanied  by  portniaatesus,  have 
alwa/s  bad  a  HmnnttantitU  fascination  for  the  virgin 
mind,  against  which  native  merit  baa  urged  Itself  in  vain. 

Grcryr  Kliot,  Middleman  )i,  t.  131. 

3.  Abounding  with  circumstances ;  exhibiting 
or  stating  all  the  circumstances ;  minute ;  par- 
ticular; detailed ;  as,  a  eirettmttanttat  account 
or  recital. 

All  the  rest  the  prisoner  himself  confirmed  by  a  more 
circuHutaatint  account.  (Mtttmith,  Vicar,  xxiL 

Circumstantial  evidence,  evidence  from  more  or  leas 
relevant  circumstances  ur  Incidents  bearing  U|Kjd  a  rase 


r  consideration,  ai  distinguished  from  direct  lesti 
ay  etUii 

tbe  fact,  or  constitute  by  losHcsl  Inference  the 


llier  be  unite  lnade<|uate  to 


mini)  ,   Such  evidence  ma 
establish 

strongest  proof  of  jta  existence.  -  Syn.  3.  Particular,  etc 
See  iniNUfe.  a. 

H,  n.  Something  incidental  and  of  subordi- 
nate importance;  an  accident  or  incident;  a 
circumstance:  opposed  to  an  essential. 

To  study  thy  preceptive  will,  to  understand  even  the 
and  rirruntafanrioje  of  ni 


Who  wnuld  n 
own  In  the  ci'eeu 
In  the  esssTrtlsll 


I  my  duty. 
Jtr.  Tauter,  Works  (ed.  \im\  I.  73. 
prefer  a  religion  that  differs  from  his 
sUmtiats  before  one  that  differs  from  It 
AtMisnn,  Krveboldcr. 

circumstantiality  (ser-kum  -  sta  n  -  shi  -  al'  i  - 1  i ) . 

». ;  pi.  rirrwSMhsM'M/ifirgl-tix).  f  <  circumstan- 
tial  +  -ify.]  1.  Tbe  quality  of  being  circum- 
stantial; minuteness;  fullness  of  detail:  as, 
the  circumstantiality  of  a  story  or  description. 

from  tbe  circumstantiality  .  .  .  |of  Homer's  account  nf 
killing  a  wild  goat |,  it  is  evident  that  some  honour  attach- 
ed to  the  s|Brtunan  who  had  succeeded  In  such  a  capture. 

[to  ifmneeu.  Homer,  II. 

2.  A  circumstance ;  a  particular  detail. 

a  of  so  memorable  a  tragedy  had  car- 
vast  numbers  nf  special 
Ito  Quinesu,  Homer,  ilL 


The  deep  Imp 
ties  ami"  " 

circumstantially  (ser-kum-stan'shal-i),  adv. 

1.  In  regard  to  circumstances;  not  essentially ; 
accidentally.  [Rare.] 

IK  the  fancy  and  Intellect  the  powers  are  only  fi'renm- 
*l»»fia%  different  WanviUe,  Seep.  ScL 

2.  Minutely; 
or  particular. 

To  set  do«n  somewhat  «>cH>ilJfan>ul«y  not  only  tbe 


r  of  my  trials 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  4T0. 

circumstantiate  (ser-kum-stan'ahi-at),  r.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  circumstantiated,  ppr.  circumstan- 
tiating. [<  N  L.  as  if  "circumstantiatus,  pp.  of 
VirrwiuMff/tiifwre,  <  L.  circKMisfrtrifm,  circum- 
stance :  see  rireumjitaaer,  ».,  and  -af>i.]  1.  To 
place  in  particular  circumstances;  invest  with 
accidents,  or  adjuncts. 


Rare.] 

If  the  set  were  otherwise  HrcouutaJiitist/rf,  It  nilitht  will 
thst  freely  which  now  It  wills  reluctantly.  ifm.nAntt. 

2.  To  place  in  a  particular  condition  with  re- 
gard to  (lower  or  wealth.  [Rare.] 

A  number  innnltcly  superior  met  the  best  circumrian 


3.  To  confirm  by  circiunst«ncos ;  establish  cir- 
cumstantially. [The  prevalent  use  of  the  word. ) 

Neither  will  time  )>ennlt  to  circumstantiate  these  par- 
tlculars. 


4.  To  describe  circumstantially;  give  full  or 
minute  details  regarding.    [  Hare.  I 

tie  Kou  Is  the  only  author  known  who  ha*  so  plau«it,ly 
cirevmstantiated  his  false  historical  records  as  to  make 
them  pass  for  genuine,  even  with  literary  men  and  critic* 
lM  tluineey.  Homer,  IlL 

drcumBtantiatet  (ser-kum  stan'shMt),  u.  [< 
Nls*  * circuinsUinliatHs,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Cir- 
cumstantial. 

does  illHlniniUh  us  by  the  pn^rtlons 
sppllcaUons  of  his  eraec  to  every 
J,r.  Tauiur,  Works  led.  lsai).  1.  •!». 


CAafonor,  Praise  of  Pollle. 

circum terraneous  (ser'kum-te-rii'nA-us),  a. 
[<  L.  circwm,  around,  +  fcrro,  earth :  see  ter- 
raneous.] Around  the  earth  ;  being  or  dwell- 
ing around  the  earth.    HallgKeli.  [Rare.] 

circumtorsion  (ser-kum-tdr'shon),  ».  [<  cir- 
cum- +  tortion.)  A  torsional  stress;  an  clastic 
force  tending  to  make  a  bar,  fiber,  etc.,  untwist 
itself. 

circumtriangle  (s^r'kum-tri'ang-gl),  n.  [< 
cirrum-  +  tnangtt.]  In  siafA.,  a  circumscribed 
triangle. 

circumtroplcal  (scr-kum-trop'i-kal),  a.  [<  eir- 
cum-  +  troiric  +  -at.]  Surrounding  the  tropics ; 
adjacent  to  tropical  regions. 

The  total  number  of  species  of  coral  in  the  etreMiatropi- 
oof  sesa  must  be  eery  crest ;  In  the  Red  Sea  alone,  120 
kinds,  scoiinllntf  to  Ehrenberg,  hsve  been  observed. 

llonein.  Coral  Reefs,  p.  87. 

Circumundulate  (ser-kum-un'du-lat),  r.  t.  [< 
eireum-  +  undulate,  r.]  To  flow  round,  as  waves. 
[Rare.] 

Circumvallata  (ser-kum-val'at),  r.  t . ;  pret.  and 
pp.  eireumeallaleil,  ppr.  eireumrallatinq.  [<  L. 
cj'rcumrctiJcifus,  pp.  of  eireumrallare  (?  It.  cir- 
concallare  a  Hp.  circunralar  as  Pg.  circHmral- 
lar),  wall  around,  <  circa st,  around,  +  rallare, 
wall,  fortify  with  a  rampart,  <  rallum,  wall,  ram- 
part :  see  ir<»W.]  To  surround  with  or  as  with  a 
rampart  or  fortified  lines.  Johnson. 

circumvallate  (ser-kum-val'at),  a.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumvallatus.  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Walled  in ;  sur- 
rounded by  or  as  by  a  parapet.  Circum  valla t« 

papillss,  lunre  pspilhe,  ?  to  12  In  number,  on  tbe  back  part 
of  the  tongue.  They  are  of  tbe  alia|ie  .if  a  truncated  cone, 
and  are  surroumlcil  by  an  annular  depression  (fossa}  and 
elevation  (vnllumX  Also  called  ealjte(t>rrm  jMptlUs. 
circumvallation  (ser'kum-va-la'ahgn),  n. 
K.  circonrallation  =  Sp.  circimra/acioa  =  Pg. 
cumrallacSo  =  It.  circoneallaeione,  <  NT*,  "cir- 
citmraUatio(n-),  <  L.  eircumvallare,  wall  around : 
si1*  circuinrallate,  r.]  In  fort.,  the  art  or  act  of 
throwing  up  fortifications  about  a  place,  either 
for  defense  or  attack ;  the  line  of  works  so 

formed.  Specifically  <o)  A  line  of  works  thrown  up  to 
protect  an  investing  or  ltesieging  army  from  attacks  In  the 
rear.  (6)  A  line  nf  field-works  consisting  of  a  rampart  or 
parapet  with  a  trench,  surrounding  a  besieged  place  or 
the  camp  of  a  besieging  srmy. 

»  August.  St  night,  we  rode  shout  the  lines  of  eireslm- 
rnOarion,  the  Generit  being  then  In  the  field. 

Kre/yn,  Dlsry,  1641. 

The  wall  of  circuntiuf/arion  round  Paris,  and  the  places 
by  which  we  are  to  be  let  out  and  in.  are  nearly  completed. 

Je/ermm,  Correspondence,  II.  £24. 

The  besieging  forces  dosed  ronnd  Ithe  plsce|  ...  on 
every  side,  ami  the  lines  of  eircumrattation  were  rapidly 
formed.  Maeaulav,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxl 

circumvectiont  (ser-kum.vek'&hoti),  n.  [<  U 
cir«iMrecfio(N-),  <  cireumrrctut,  pp.  of  •c<rc»s»- 
rehere,  carry  around,  dep.  eircumrehi,  ride 
around,  <  circum,  around,  +  vehere.  carry,  move: 
see  reAicle,  and  cf.  conrcction,  etc.]  A  carrring 
about.        Phillips,  1706. 

circumvent  (sfir-kum-venf),  r.  t.  [<  L.  cir- 
euinrentus,  pp.  of  ci'rcniitpmirc  (>  F.  ciroonrciiir 
=  Sp.  circwnryrnir  (obs.)  =  It.  circonrenire), 
come  around,  encompass,  beset,  deceive,  cheat, 
<  circicm,  around,  +  rcstrc  =  K.  come.]  To 
gain  advantage  over  by  artfulness,  stratagem, 
or  deception ;  defeat  or  get  the  better  of  by 
cunning;  get  around;  outwit;  overreach:  as, 
to  circumvent  one's  enemies. 

I;  teUht  I-  lie  -patent  s  politician.  .  .  .  one  that  could 
ciccui«.e«(  lint,  might  It  not  1         Skat.,  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
Cieeumtrnte,!  thus  by  fraud.        Milton.  V.  U,  ill.  15t. 

With  a  rnmmnnpUee  capa.  ity,  and  with  a  na 
b-al  e-lucatloii.  he  Intended  in  cinnimrcni  the 
found  state*jiMHi  of  his  age, 

=  8jTL  SeecAenrt. 

Circumvention  (»er-knm-ven'shon),  «.  [=  F. 
eimmrrnlioM  =  Sp.  circunreNCio'n  =  It.  ciroon- 
rcN.-ionc,  <  LL.  ci>rKmrc«fio(s-),  <  L.  circniw- 
iv-Nirc,  circumvent:  see  cirrifinifsf.]  1.  The 
act  of  circumventing:  the  act  of  outwitting  or 
overreaching;  deception;  fraud;  stratagem. 

They  stuff  lliir  lTi^ns.  but  with 
by  cimunerntum,  then  any  just  ca^ 


(s6r-kum-ven'tor),  «j.  [<  LL. 
ir,  <  L.  circumrcnirc,  circumvent :  see 
if.]  1 .  One  who  circumvents,  or  gains 
his  purpose  by  cunning  or  wiles ;  a  plotter  or 
schemer. 

Your  majesty  now  of  late  hath  found  ...  the  sal  it 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Karl  of  Easel.  ...  to 
false  snd  corrupt  traltour,  deceiver,  and 
agniust  your  moat  royal  person. 

Bp.  i 

2.  Same  as  orciiro/tresjtor,  L 
circum verBionr  (ser-kum-ver'shon),  n.    [<  L. 
Wrcitmtwwo(»-),  <  i  ' 
»us,  turn  around,  < 
versus,  turn:  see  rcrsc.] 
land.  [Kare.] 

circumveBtt  (ser-kum-veat'),  e.  t.  [<  L.  < 
vestire,  clothe  or  cover  over,  <  dream,  around, 
+  RfMltre,  cloUie:  see  tr*f,  invest,  etc.]  To 
with  a  garment. 


ho  on  this  base  the  earth  didst  firmly 
mad'st  the  deep 


//  Wofhm,  : 


clr 


LTolation  (ser'kum-vr).U'sbgn),  n.  [< 
if  •drcumvolatioin-),  <  circumrolare,  pp. 
notatus,  fly  around.  <  ctrcmsi,  around,  + 


L.  as 

circumvulatus,  fly  I 
eolare,  fly:  seerotaaf,] 
'Rare.] 

cumTolution  (ser'kum-vft-lil'shgn),  n.  [= 
F.  circonrolntion  —  Sp.  drcsmro/iicfon  =  Pg.  cir- 
enmrolueSo  =  It.  nrcoiirofsjjrtonc,  <  L.  as  if  *ct>- 
camrofufto(n-),  <  circa sveofferc,  pp.  csreamro/s- 
tus,  roll  around:  se* circampu/ee.J  1.  The  act 
of  rolling  around. 

Stable,  without  orrtimeo/ufwm; 


2.  The  state  of 
into  a  roll. 


One  of  the 

a  convolution. 


of  a  thing  wound  or 
[Rare.]  — 4.  Figura- 
tively, a  winding;  a  roundabout  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

He  had  neither  tune  nor  temper  for  sentimental  efmtrs- 
rofutuiiu.  Disraeli,  fnnlngahy,  vt.  2. 

Never  did  a  monarch  hold  so  steadfastly  to  a  deadly  par- 
pose,  or  |iroceed  so  languidly  and  witli  so  much  eireum- 
rotation  to  his  goal.        MiAUy,  InsUh  Itepublle,  II.  lot. 

circum  vol  ve  t  (ser-kum-volv' ),  r.  [=  It,  circon- 
vnlijere,  <  L.  eireumrolrere,  roll  around,  <  circum, 
around.  +  eolrerr,  roll :  see  ro/afion.]  I.  fron*. 
To  turn  or  cause  to  roll  about ;  cause  to  revolve. 

Whene'er  we  eiresnncofee  our  eyes. 

Utrriek,  On  Fletcher's  Incomparshle  Plays. 
To  ascribe  to  each  sphere  an  Intelligence  to  cirewssrofiv 
It  were  uiiphllosophical.  Ulanrilte,  Seep.  ScL 

tt,  tnfruns.  To  roll  around;  revolve.  B. 
lkirvin. 

(ser-kum-vol'vens),  ».  [< 
+  -ence.]  Circumvolution 

lutlon. 


ittlty.  Hutch  Republic,  III.  63u. 


See  the  piled  floors  of  the  sky.  and  their  I 
clouds,  circMinrofsence,  contest,  snd  war. 

U.  Jennings,  Kosjcraclans,  p.  7i. 

circus  (ser'kus),  n.  [=  F.  etripie  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
circo  =  D.  U.  Sw.  circus  =  Dan.  eirkus,  <  L.  cir- 
cus, a  circle,  ring  (in  this  sense  commonly  cir- 
culus:  see  circle),  a  circus  (see  def.  1),  a  race- 
course, =  (ir.  syNsor,  later  sipsor,  a  ring,  a  circle, 
also,  after  the  L ,  a  circus.  Hence  (from  L.  e»r- 
cus)  ult.  K.  rirc,  circle,  circum-,  circulate,  cirque, 
encircle,  etc.,  and  tearcM,  u.  v.J  1.  In  ifojsi. 
antiq.,  a  large,  oblong,  roofless  inclosure,  used 
especially  for  horse-  and  chariot-races.  It  was 
rounded  st  one  end.  and  liad  at  the  other  the  barriers  or 
startliiK  plaees  f..r  the  horses.  The  course  passed  round 
a  lnvr  central  wall,  culled  the  sys'mi.  which  readied  nesirly 
to  end,  and  »  as  surrounded  by  Uers  of  erata 
risinc  one  nliove  another  for  Ule  accommodation  of  tha 
spectators.  It  was  essentislly  sn  sdsptstlon  of  Uie  Oreek 
hiptxoironic,  but  was  used  slso.  like  the  amphitheater,  for 
gladiatorial  contests,  comhsta  with  wild  liessts,  etc. 
Thls  br<tkrn  cirruj,  where  the  rock-weeds  climb, 
Haunting  with  yellow  bbissoms,  snd  defy 
The  gods  to  whom  Its  wslb  were  piled  so  high. 

Brvnni.  Ruins  of  Italics  < trans. X 


2.  In  modern  times,  a  place  of  amusement 
where  feats  of  horsemanship  and  acrobatic  dis- 
plays form  the  principal  entertainment ;  the 
company  of  performers  in  such  a  place,  - 
their  equipage;  the  entertainment  given. 


uign 


oy 


Google 


as,  Oxford 
■4.  An  in- 


Sulnequcntly  to  this  event  I  the  eruption  of  a 
considerable  dislocations  have  taken  place,  and 


circus 

A  pleasant  valley,  like  on*  of  those  ifmw  which.  In 
gnat  dtlea  somewhere,  doth  give  a  pleasant  spectacle  of 
running  boraea  Sir  P.  Huinry. 

Thev  mint  have  something  to  cat,  and  tho  ri/rio?-shows 
to  look  at.  0.      Betmf,  Old  VoL  of  Life,  p.  1. 

3.  In  England,  the  space  formed  at  tho  inter- 
section of  two  streets  by  making  the  buildings 
at  the  angles  c oncave.  so  as  to  give  the  intor- 
tho  form  of  a  circle :  as,  " 
t  Circus,  in  London. — 4. 
of  any  kind ;  a  circuit. 
cirnu  of  raj-  dungeon  wall. 

Byron,  Lament  of  Taaao. 

SSi 

e>mu  ha*  been  formed  by  auhsidence. 

Darwin,  Oeol.  observations,  L  id. 

5.  [cop.]  [NL.]  In  omith.,  a  genus  of  diurnal 
bird*  of  prey,  tho  harriers,  typical  of  the  sub- 
family Cirriwr  (which  see).  C.  eyaiutu  la  th»  com- 
mon harrier  of  Europe ;  C.  andfoniw  la  Uw  North  Ameri- 
can marsh-hawk;  and  there  are  auudry  other  specie*.— 
Circa*  movements.  In  vaihtA.,  moveiuenu  In  a  circle,  the 
mult  of  aoroe  unilateral  lesions  of  the  base  of  the  liraln. 

dre  perdue  (F.  pron.  ser  per-dtt').  [F.,  lit.  lost 
wax :  cite,  <  L.  eera,  wax ;  perdue,  f em.  of  perdn, 
lose:  see  cere,  »..  and 
prrdu.]  A  method  of  casting  bronse  by  mak- 
ing a  model  in  wax  and  inclosing  it  in  plaster, 
melting  the  wax  out  of  the  plaster,  and  then 
using  the  latter  as  a  mold  for  the  bronze. 

cirker,  a-   8ee  cirque. 

dll  ( serl),  a.  [<  NL.  cirlus,  <  It.  rtrto,  whistling 
(of  a  thrush),  <  sirlare,  whistle  (like  a  thrush), 
=  Sp.  ekirlar  =  Pg.  chilrar,  twitter.]  Same  as 
cirt-bunting.    [Bare,  except  in  composition.] 

carl-bunting  (sCrl'bun'ting),  n.  [<  cirl  +  bunt- 
ing*.]  A  bird  of  the  family  hritujillida  and  go- 
to* E.  cirlus,  a 
common  Euro- 
pean species. 
Also  written  as 
two  words,  drl 
hunting. 

Ctao»(serk),». 

[&r]y  mod.  E. 
also  eirke ;  < 
F.  cirque,  <  I. , 
cimw .-  see  dr- 
oit, and  cf. 
fire]  1.  A  cir- 
rus. [Obso- 
lete or  poeti- 
cal.] 

Although  Uu> 
Ci/vur*  were  gen- 
erally ronaecrsled  cut-bunting  :&mirri*m  ftr/*s\- 
QMi»  Neptune,  yet 

U  lei-iuvUi  that  the  Sunne  had  a  apeciall  Intereat  In  this. 

Sandy*,  Travailes,  p.  £Ti 
See,  the  Ciroue  falU !  th'  ttnplllar  d  temple  noda. 

I'our,  1>u:h lad.  Hi.  107. 

S.  A  circle;  specifically,  a  circle  regarded  an 
inclosing  any  space  or  surrounding  any  object 
or  group  of  objects.    [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

When  we  saw  our  old  acquaintance-  would  not  stay 
sfctnrd  n  at  before  for  hostage,  but  did  what  they  could 
to  draw  vs  Into  a  narrow  eirkt,  wo  eichanged  one  Owen 
Crista  with  litem  for  a  yong  fellow  of  their*. 

Quoted  In  Copt.  John  Smith  •  True  Travel*,  I.  111. 
Like  a  dismal  Cinptt 
Of  Liruld  stones  upon  a  forlorn  moor. 

Kratt,  Hyperion,  1. 

i  as  comb'-1. 

jit  (slrk'kO'shant),  a.  Lying 
1  up  or  in  a  circle.    [A  poetical  coinage.] 


loir, 


having 


[<  ctrrsosM 


see  -otic.] 
of  cir- 


.  m  (sir' at),  a.  [<  L.  cirratus,  curled,  hav- 
ringlets,  <  cirrus:  see  ctrra*.]  1 1  living 
cirri  or  a  cirrus;  cirriferoua  or  cirrigerous. — 
CbratS  antsnnJS,  antenna*  In  which  each  joint  has  one 
or  mom  long,  curved,  or  curled  processes,  which  are  gen- 
erally fringed  with  fine  hair* :  u  modification  of  the  pecli- 
sato  type. 

tirrated  (sir 'a- ted),  a.  f<  cirrafe  +  -evf*.] 
Provided  with  cirri  or  a  cirrus:  curled  like  a 
firrus;  cirrose. 

drrb-.  For  words  beginning  thus,  not  found 
under  this  form,  see  eJrr-. 

cirrhonosus  (si-ron'o-sus),  n.  [<  Or.  >upp6c, 
tawny,  +  vo/toc,  disease.]  In  pathol..  a  diseased 
condition  of  a  fetus,  characterised  by  a  yellow 
appearance  of  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  etc. 

cirrhosis  (si-ro'sis),  ».  [NL.  (>  F.  cirrAosc),  < 
Or.  wnpnr,  tawny',  T  -osis.]  In  pathol.,  chronic 
inflammation  of  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
especially  of  the  liver.    The  name  •  derived  froin  the 


to  other  or- 


cirrhotic  (si-rot'ik; 
Affected 
rhoeis. 

Cirri.  «.    Plural  of  cirrus. 
cirribranch  (sir'i-brangk),  a.  and  «.    [<  L.  cir- 
rut (see  rimw)  +  bronchia,  gills.]   I.  <i.  Hav- 
iugcirrous  gills:  applied  to  the  tooth-shells. 
■T  ».    One  of  the  Cirribranchuita. 
Also  rt'rrifrroncAi(i/c. 
Cirribrancbiata  (sir-i-brang-ki-a't*),  it.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  rirribranchiatu* :  see  cirri- 
branchiate.']    An  order  of  scaphopodous  mol- 
lusks,  having  tho  oral  extremity  surmounted  by 
filiform  tentacles.    It  was  propoeed  for  the  family 
Itmlaliidue  (wldch  see),  or  tooth-thells.    Also  Cirrikmn 
ehitt,  Cirrhiirranchia,  Virrobrancnia,  CirrobranchiaUi,  Cir- 
rAo^/mncAio.  etc. 

cirribranchiate  (sir-i-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  orrioraitcAiafvs,  <  L.  cirrus  (see  orr**) 
+  NL.  branehiatut,  having  gills,  branchiate: 
see  cirribranch  and  branchiate.]  Homo  as  cirri- 
branch. 

cirriferoua  (si-rif'e-rus),  ft,  [<  L.  cirrus  (see 
cirrus)  +  ferre,  —  E.  bear1,  +  -otts.]  Provided 
with  cirri  or  a  cirrus;  cirrigerous. 
cirriform  (sir'i-fdrm),  a.  [=  F.  cirriformc,  < 
L.  cirrus  (see  cirrus)  +  forma,  form.]  Formed 
like  a  tendril;  curly,  as  a  cirrus, 
cirrigerous  (si-rij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  cirrus  (see 
ctrvay?)  +  gcrcrc,  carry,  +  -ous.]  Bearing  cirri 
or  a  cirrus;  cirrate;  oirriferous. 

Th*  .  .  .  perUaomlal  somite  U  nrrifferw. 

Uuxltu,  Anal.  Invert,  p.  Mb. 

drrigrade  (sir'i-grid),  a.  and  H.  [<  L.  cirrus 
(see  cirrus)  +  gratti,  go.]  L  a.  Moving  by 
means  of  tendril-like  appendages :  as,  cirrittradc 
Acalepha.  Carjtrmter. 

IX  ».  That  which  moves  by  means  of  cirri. 
II.  Oven. 

cirri ped,  cirri pede  (sir'i-ped,  -ped).  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  cirripiSt,<  NL.  cirripes  (ri>ed-),<  L.  cir- 
*"      rus  (sco  cirrus)  +  pes  (j>cd-)  sa  L.  foot.]   L  a. 
t-jb     Having  feet  like  cirri ;  specifically,  pertaining 
to  the  Cirripedia.    Also  eirropodous. 
II.  m.  One  of  the  Cirripedia. 
Certain  hermaphrodite  etmp*d*j  are  aided  In  their  re- 
production by  a  whole  cluster  of  what  I  have  called  com- 
plemeiital  males,  which  differ  wonderfully  from  the  ordi- 
nary hermaphrodite  form. 

Darwin,  Urferent  Form*  of  Flower*,  p.  S75. 

Also  cirrhiped,  cirrhipede,  cirrhopotl,  cirrho- 
pode,  cirropoti,  cirropoae. 
Oirripeda  (ai-rlp'e-a!,),  *.  pi-    An  improper 
form  of  Cirripedia. 
cirripede,  a.  and  n.    See  cirriped. 
Cirripedia  (sir-i-pe'di-ft),  n.  pi.   [NL.,  neut.  pi, 
of  cirripes  (ped-):  see  "cirriped.]  A  subclass  of 
low  parasitic  entomoetraeous  A 
crustaceans;   tho  barnacles 
and  acorn-shells.   They  hare  a 
multivalvular  shell  or  carapace,  and 
a  mantle.    The  abdomen  Is  rudi- 
mentary or  obsolete ;  Uie  feet  are  In 
the  form  of  cirri  (whence  the  name) 
and  normally 6 In  number;  the  sexes 
are  mostly  united,  or.  if  distinct,  the 
male  Is  a  minute  parasite  of  the  fe- 
male; and  the  yonng  are  free,  bat  the 
adult*  are  afhxed  by  the  head  to 
some  foreign  Vtdy,  either  by  a  imig 
peduncle  exsertod  from  the  shell,  or 
uftener  by  a  short  process  Inclosed 
in  [lie  shell.   These  singularly  meta- 
morphosed and  disguised  crusta- 
ceans become  degraded  by  iKirasitlsm 
as  they  mature,  the  free  young  being 
altogether  mure  highly  organlxed 
than  Uie  Axed  adults.  They  are  usual- 
ly divided  into  three  orders.  Thvra- 
ciest,  AMominaiia,  and  ^ipotfii,  to 
which  a  fourth,  Rhwtyhala.  la 
sometime*  added.   Also  Ctrrhiprda. 

*U*,  Cirriperfa.  Cirri/ssfes,  etc.  Ace 
also  cuts  under  Balaam  and  Ae;>a*. 

Oirrites  (si-ri'tei),  n.  [NL. 
(Oken,  1810),  <  L.firriM(seo 
oiitmsi)  +  -itett,]  The  typical 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Cirritidtr.  Also  f  irrAifex  (ori- 
ginally Cirrhitus). 
1803. 

Cirrltid  (sir'i-tid),  ».  A  fish  of  tho  family  Cir- 
ritidtr.   Also  cirrAifW. 

la  (si-rit'i-de),  «.  pi  [NL.,  <  Cirritcs 
:  ]  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Cirritcs,  to  which  dif- 
ferent limits  have  tnM»n  ascribed.  They  have  per- 
feet  ventrsl  Hits,  no  lsjny  stay  for  the  preoperrultim.  a  con- 
tinuous lateral  line,  the  lower  rays  ot  the  pectoral  fins  un- 
brnncbrd.  and  neither  trenchant  teeth  nor  molara  in  the 
Jaws.  Tho  species  arc  cotiliued  to  the  I'seihe  ocean,  aiwl 
some  art-  iiiiiKirtsut  f>N>,l-ftsltes.  The  fandly  hss  lieen  di- 
vided inb-i  the  silbfsihllies  Ctrrilimr.  Chilmiarlvtiwr,  Chi- 
rvnemuut,  and  //aufvdaefyUno.    Also  Cirrhtiia*. 


Oirrobranchiata.  «.  pi.  See  rtrrsftrnscAinfa. 
Cirro-cumulus  (sir-9-ku'mfi-lus), ».    [<  L.  cir- 
rus (see  cirrus)  +  cumulus,  a  heap :  see  cumulus.] 
A  form  of  cloud  having  the  character  of  both 
tho  cirrus  and  the  cumulus.    Hee  cloudi,  1. 
Oirrodermaria  ( sir'«-d«r-ma'ri-»),  a.  pi.  [NU 

2>e  Blainvilie),  <  L.  cirrus  (see  rimu)  +  Or. 
pua,  skin,  +  -aria.]  The  echinoderms. 
Oirropbauus  (si-rofa-nus),  it.  [NL.,  <  L.  etr- 
rus  (see  cirrus)  +  Or.  •vrWif,  light,  bright,]  A 
genus  of  noctuid  moths,  founded  by  Orote  in 
1872  on  a  single  species,  C.  trianguUter.  In  gen- 
eral appearance  it  resemble*  the  ArcliuUt.  The  wing* 
are  luug,  the  priuiarim  blunted,  tbe  secondaries  small ;  th* 


I snd  CUtipols. 
A.  NNUpliuvfnrm  erf 
l*r*a  of  BnlnH*f  Ss/,». 
mt*4rr  on  lr^vitif  Che 
eye  S.  Att^bed  p*ip* 

popsl  iXJkfiC  I  nt  l*f*l 
-iwiitrahi:   n.  Milton 
n-irj-  Y>*'.i^t'n^f,'t'  ' 
suntiluel  runitisg  to  . 
Ihe  ojuenss.  ClrTOJ 


CfmfManMi  tr^»*futtf*r,  astuisl  Mss. 
bsmSi  *,  prlmsry,  sad  t,  BSOSBdBfy,  shewing  veasnon. 

thurax  Is  siiuare  with  a  central  crest;  the  abdomen  is  stout; 
the  antenna'  are  stout,  simple,  and  with  thickened  erape ; 
the  head  Is  held  forward  :  the  labial  palpi  are  free  and  pro- 
jected ;  the  front  tilth*  have  a  simple  snpi-rior  Urmlnsl 
claw ;  and  th*  ovipositor  k»  simple  ami  exscrtil*.  The  ge- 
nus probably  belongs  with  the  Stiriina.  The  larva  is  un- 
known.   Also  Cirriwphanu*. 

cirropod,  cirropode  (sir'tV-pod,  -pod),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  rimw  (see  cirrus)  +  Or.  trot?  (irorf-)  =  E. 
roof.]    See  cirriped. 

eirropodous  (si-rop'o-dus),  a.  [<  cirropod  + 
M»«vt.]    Hame  as  cirriped. 

cllTOfle  (sir'os),  a.  [i.  NL.  cirrasus,  <  L.  cirrtis: 
see  ■  1  -  '  'i  -  -  |  1.  In  hot. :  (a)  Having  a  cirrus  or 
tendril:  specifically  applied  to  a  leaf  tipped 
with  a  tendril,  or,  in  mosses,  with  a  very  nar- 
row or  hair-like  sinuous  point,  (ft)  Besembling 
tendrils,  or  coiling  like  them. —  2.  In  orarifA., 
having  the  head  tufted  with  slender,  usually 
curly,  plumes.  Coues. — 3.  In  cafom.,  bearing 
one  or  more  slender  bunches  of  curved  or 
curled  hairs,  as  tho  antennas  of 
corn  beetles. 
Also  written  cirrous,  cirrhose,  cirrhous. 

cirroBtomatous  (air-v-stom's-tus),  a.  ' 
cirrmtomaus. 

OilTOBtomi (si-ros'to-mi),  n.pl.  [NL., pi. of  eir- 
roslomus:  new  cirrastomous.]  One  of  the  many 
names  applied  to  the  acranial  vertebrates  (Pha- 
rungobranchia,  Leptocardia,  or  Acrania)  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  .*«»Aiaxa*  or  Branchio- 
stoma,  the  lancelets:  so  named  from  the  cirri 
surrounding  the  mouth. 

CirrOBtomids  (sir-6-stom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [As  Cir- 
rostomi  +  -Ula.]  tiama  as  Orrostosii. 
cirroBtomoua  (si-ros't^mns).  a.  [<  NL.  eir- 
rostomus,  <  L.  cirrus  (see  cirrus)  +  Or.  ori^a, 
mouth.]  Having  eim  around  the  mouth;  spe- 
cifically, having  the  characters  of  the  Cirro- 
stomi.  Also  cirrostomatous. 
drro-Btaatus(sir-o-Btra'tu8),i».  [< L. c<rr»i«(eee 
cirrus)  +  stratus,  spread  flat:  see  stratum.]  A 
form  of  cloud  having  the  character  of  both  tho 
cirrus  and  tho  stratus.  See  cloudX,  1. 
cirroteutbid  (sir-6-tu'tbid),  n.  A  cephalonod 
of  the  familv  Cirroteuthida:  Also  crrrAof«ufAi</. 
Clrroteuthidss  (sir^-tu'thi-d6),  n.  pi.  [NL.. 
<  I'trToteHfAis  +  -Mi**]  A  family  of  octopod 
cephalopods,  represented  by  the  genus  Cirro- 
frnfAis,  with  a  rather  long  body,  provided  with 

by  internal  cartilage, 
to  the  tips  bv 
Cirrhotcuthidi. 
Cirroteuthls  (sir-i)-tfj'thls),  n.    [NL.,  <  L.  ctr- 
rus  (see  cirrus)  +  Or.  rrti&'c,  a  squid.]    A  ge- 


lateral  fins  (one  on  each  8lde),^>ported 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


Clxroteuthis 

hob  of  cuttlefishes,  typical  of  the  family  Cirro- 
teuthida,  characterized  by  an  unpaired  ovi- 
duct, the  right  one  being  aborted.  Also  Cirrho- 
teuthis. 

cirrous  (sir'us),  a.   Samo  us  cirrose. 

cirrus  (sir'us),  it. ;  pi.  cirri  (-i).  [^P.  ci'rreinbot. 
and  tool,  senses,  cirrus  in  sense  3,  <  L.  cirrus, 
a  carl  or  toft  of  oair,  tuft  or  crest  of  feathers, 

nUnient*  o°fIyla 
nlant,  a  fringe,  in 
NL.  also  a  ten- 
dril, a  filament 
of  an  animal,  a 
form  of  cloud, 
etc.  (see  dcfs.): 
related 
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Cist 


+  MOr.  rauia,  a  cutting:  see  anatomy.]    In  cispadane  (sis-pa'dan),  a.  [<  L.  fit,  on  this  aide. 
sura.,  the  removal  of  a  varix  with  a  knife. 
OiB  (sis),  n.    INL.  (Latreilte,  1798).  <  Or.  *if,  a 
worm  in  wood  or  drain.]  A  ge- 

MM 


on  this 


K  L.  cis,  < 
the  river  Po,  adj.  Padanus. 
ofthePo.withregardto 


r.]  Situated 
Home— that 


nus  of  xylophagous  coleoptcr- 


Cu  M*Mw*Jawja> 

■all.  vl.loe  Oxiw% 
natural  riM.) 


to  circuit:  see  cir- 
ca*.] 1.  In  bot., 
a  tendril ;  a  long 
thread-likcorgan 
by  which  certain 
plants  climb. — 
2.  In -<*>/.:  (a)  In 
Cirri]>edia,  one  of 
the  curvodmulti- 
articulate  fila- 
ments alternate- 
ly protruded  and 
retracted  with  a 
sweeping  motion  from  the  shell  or  carapace  of 
a  cirri  ped.  tut  an  acorn-shell  (Balanus)  or  barna- 
cle (Lepas).  They  are  the  thoracic  appendage*  or  feet 
of  the  animal,  each  representing  an  endopodltc  anil  an 
eiopodlte,  borne  upon  a  protopodlle.  See  cut  under 
barnatU.  (ft)  In  Crinoidea.  one  of  the  branched 
filaments  given  off  from  too  joints  of  the  stem. 
See  out  under  Crinoidea.  (c)  In  conch.,  one 
of  the  cirroae  branehias  of  the  Cirribranchiata 


ous  insects,  giving  name  to  a 
family  Cioida  or  Cimltr.  some 

arc  minute  beetle*  which  Iuleat  the  va- 
rloua  apcdc*  of  BaUti  or  mushrooms. 
The  lam*  of  otbera  ilo  much  harm  to 
hooka,  furniture,  wood  of  hooaaa.  etc., 
tijr  piercing  them  with  amall  hole*. 
Tbuae  which  perforate  book*  are  popu- 
larly known  aa  AwAMrvrwi*. 

da*.  [L.  eis,  prep.,  on  this  aide, 
as  prefix  in  Cis-alpiniai,ci*-montaniui,  Cis-rhena- 
nus,  Cis-tiberis,  adj.,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
the  mountains,  the  Rhine,  the  Tiber;  corn  pur. 
citrr,  adj.,  on  this  side,  abl.  fern,  citrd.  as  adv. 
and  prep.,  enuiv.  to  cis;  from  pronominal  stem 
<•<-,  this.]  A  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  signify- 
ing'on  this  side  of,'  forming  adjectives  with 
names  of  rivers,  mountains,  etc.  in  compound!  of 
K<  iman  origin  Rome  waa  considered  aa  the  point  of  depar- 
ture, an  In  riioV/nV,  etc. :  In  modern  formation*  the  point 
of  departure  varle*  with  the  clreumaUncei,  aa  citaUanltc. 
on  thl*  aide  (whether  American  or  European)  of  the  At- 
Untie.  Opposed  to  traiu-  (which  aee). 

cisalpine  (sis-al'pin),  a.  [=  F.  rum/pin,  <  L.  Cis- 
atpinus,  <  ci*,  on  this  side,  +  Aloes,  Alps,  adj. 
Atpinus,  alpine. J  Situated  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  with  regard  to  Rome — that  is,  on  the  south 
of  the  Alps :  opposed  to  transalpine —  cisalpine 
Republic,  the  ataie  formed  by  >'apo]ron  Bonaparte  In 
northern  Italy  in  1*117,  including  the  previously  formed 
Clapadanc  and  Transpadane  Republics  south  and  north 
of  the  Po,  with  Milan  for  It*  capital.  It  waa  abolished 
In  1790  and  restored  In  lstKi,  and  under  the  empire  con- 
stituted tli*  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

cisatlantic  (sis-at-lan'tik),  a.  [<  eis-  +  Atlan- 
tic] Situated  on  this  (the  speaker's)  side  of 


is,  on  the  south  side.-CUpadane  Republic,  a  re 

public  formed  In  1780  by  Napoleon  llonapartc  oat  of  the 
dominion*  of  Bologna,  rerrara,  Modena,  uimI  Regslo,  Mi 
modeled  on  that  of  France.  In  1797  II  wa*  merited  with 
the  Transpadane  Republic  In  tile  new  Cisalpine  Republic 
cis-saharic  (aia-stt-har'ik),  a.  [<  h.  eit,  on  this 
side,  +  Sahara  (see  def.).]  In  eoogeog.,  sit- 
uated on  this  side  of  the  great  African  desert, 
from  a  European  standpoint ;  north  of  the  des- 
ert of  Sahara. 

Cissampelos  (si-sam'pe-los),  ».  [NL.  (so  called 
because  it  climbs  like  the  ivy,  ana  has  fruit  like 
the  vine),  <  Qt.  made,  ivy,  T  aptrttAe,  a  vine.} 
A  genus  of  climbing  plants,  natural  order  Jfr- 
nispermacea.  of  which  there  are  nearly  20  spe- 
cies, of  tropical  America  aud  southern  Africa. 
The  velvet-leaf,  C.  Pareira  of  South  America, 
vie], Is  the  spurious  pareira  brava. 
clasing  (sis  ing),  n.  The  process  of  wetting  & 
surface  to  bo  grained  with  a  sponge  moistened 
with  beer  and  then  rubbing  it  with  whiting,  in 
order  that  the  colors  which  are  mixed  with  beer 
may  adhere.  K.  A.  Dacietson,  House  Painting, 
cissbid  (sis'oid),  n.  and  a.  [<  Or.  macociAtic,  like 
ivy,  <  utoeoc,  ivy,  +  rirfoc,  form.]  I.  »i.  A  curve 
of  the  third  order  and  third  class,  having  a  cusp 
at  the  origin  and  a  point  of  inflection  at  infinity. 


(d)  In  iehth.:  (1)  One  of  the 
surrounding  the  mouth  of  a 


c 


laucelot,  (2)  A  barbel  in  sundry  fishes.  («)  In 
ormfA.,  a  tuft  of  curly  plumes  on  the  head.  (J) 
In  Vermes,  the  protrusible  cirrose  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  vaa  deferens  of  a  trematoid  or  ces- 
toid worm ;  a  kind  of  penis. 

Thb  rimu  la  frequently  lieaet  with  aplnet  which  are 
directed  backwards,  and  serves  as  a  copulatory  organ. 

Ctaui,  Zoology  (trans),  I.  329. 

(g)  One  of  the  filamentous  appendages  of  the 
arapodia  in  ctuetopodous  annelids,  which  may 
e  larger  than  the  parapodia,  or  even  replace 
them  when  atrophied.  (A)  In  eutowi.,  a  tuft  of 
curled  hairs  such  as  are  often  seen  on  the  legs 
and  antennas  of  insects.  (■')  Some  other  cirrose 
part  or  organ,  as  the  long  flattened  modification 
of  ordinary  cilia  upon  the  peristomial  region  of 
many  ciliate  Infusoria,  (i)  [rap.  J  [NL.]  A 
genus  of  molluaks.  Sonceroy,  1818. —  3.  Alight 
fleecy  cloud,  formed  at  a  great  height  in  the 
atmo'sphere.  See  cUmdl,  1.  Also  called  eurl- 
eloud.  Often  abbreviated  c —  cirrus-sac,  clmis- 
aheatn.  a  pouch  which  contalna  the  colled  drriu  of  a 
trematoid  or  cestoid  worm,  whence  the  organ  may  h*  pro- 
Pliny), 
urethe 


I  mean  only  to  *uggesl  a  doubt  .  .  .  whether  nature  ha* 
~l*Ud  herself  aa  a  ci*-  or  trims  Atlantic  partisan. 

Jtftrm,  Note*  on  Virginia  (1787),  p.  197. 

The  two  voices  werepitched  In  an  unjorgotten  key,  and 
equally  native  to  our  Cuatfantic  air. 

//.  Jama,  Jr.,  Passionate  IHgrun,  I. 

Cisco  (sis'k6),  a.  [Origin  unknown.]  A  name  of 
sundry  species  of  whiteflsh,  of  the  genus  Core- 


fit  . 

It  was  Invented  by 
century  a  c..  with  - 
problwm  of  the  duplication  of  the 

Of  two  III 


ilea,  a  > 

with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  I 


Chantd  s°d  Swlraid  Ai«le*. 
l>  P  O  sad  K  F  £  si*  two  aica 
of  cufve*.  The 

tfbi 


u  ai  r  r.      -ii  am 


Ctoco  f  C—wmt  **»»"'. 
(Fsot  Report  o*  II.  S.  Ftat  Cofnmtalon.  iSB*.) 

American  whlteflili.  being  rarely  over  10  Inches  long  and 
It  appear*  simultaneously  wltS  the 


of  a  •Uvery 
«had-ny. 


theeisc^ 


(ger's 


[NL.  (L. 

<  Or.  nlpcu*-,  a  kind  of  thistle  said  to 
varicocele,  <  lupeic,  varicocele,  varix :  see  <■»>- 
««*.]   A  genus  of  thistles,  now  included  in  the 

nus  Cnieus. 

(sfcr'so-sel),  n.  [=  F.  cirsoce'fc,  <  Gr. 
f,  varicocele,  +  Kf/ty,  a  tumor.]  A  varico- 
AIso,  erroneously,  circoceU. 
I  (aer'eoid),  a.  [<  Or.  *ipe6c,  varicocele, 
+  ildttc,  form.]  Caused  or  characterized  by  an 
enlargement  of  a  blood-vessel.  Cirsoid  aneu- 
rism, a  tnmor  formed  by  an  elongated  colled  or  tortnoim 
sacculated  artery.  It  Is  most  frequent  In  th*>  amallcr  ar- 
te rica,  especially  In  the  temporal  and  occipital. 

cirsomphalos  (ser-som'fa-los),  n.  [NL.  (>  F. 
cirsomphaie),  (  Gr.  Ktpaoc,  varicocele,  +  ov&i'  fc;, 
navel.]  In  pathnl.,  a  varicose  condition  around 
the  navel. 

cirsophthalmla  (ser-sof-thal'mi-jl),  n.  TNL., 

<  Or.  u/xJdf,  varicocele,  +  4ofln>.«or,  eye.]  In 
pathol.,  a  varicose  condition  of  the  conjunctival 
blood-vessels. 

cirsophthalmy  (ser-sof-thal'mi),  n.   [=  F. 
etrsophthalmie.]    Same  as  cirtophthalmia. 
clrsos  (ser'sos),  n,    [NL.,  <  Gr.  KipoAe.  enlarge- 
ment of  a  vein,  varicocele.]    In  pathol.,  a  vanx, 
or  dilated  vein.    [Not  In  use.] 
•'sv-Wm), 


(ser'sv-tom),  n.    [<  Gr.  upe6(,  vari- 
varix,  +  -otiic,  cutting,  <  riintiv,  raptiv, 
out:  see  anatomy.)     A  surgical  instrument 
sed  to  extirpate  a  varicose  vein. 
SOtomy  (e«r-eot>mi),  n.    [=  F.  eirsotomie, 
NL.  drsotomia,  <  Gr.  upo6c,  varicocele,  varix, 


In  the*mall  lakeiimiund  Ijdce  Michigan 
lias  long  been  established.      Stand.  Sal  Hi*.,  III.  149. 
ciseleur  (sez'l^r),  n.  [F.,  <  cisclcr,  carve,  chase: 
A  chaser;  especially,  an  artist  in 
nnolu  metal-work  for  furniture. 


anVc 


Straight  lines  It*  equ* 
UonUiS -»«(«-*).  In 
the  clMold  of  BhrtH  the 
generating  curve  la  a  dr- 
do ;  a  point  A  I*  assumed 
on  thla  circle,  and  a  tan- 
gent H  M'  through  the  op- 
IHwIie  ettrvmlty  of  the 
diaiueter  drawn  from  A: 
then  the  projwrty  of  Uw 
curve  la  that  If  from  A  any  oblique  line  tie  drawn  to  MM 
the  aegmenl  of  thi*  line  between  the  circle  and  its  tangent 
I*  equal  to  the  .fitment  between  A  and  the  ciaeoid.  But 
the  name  ha*  sometime*  been  given  in  Utcr  time*  to  all 
curve*  described  In  a  almllar  manner,  where  the  generat- 
ing curve  I*  not  a  drelc. 

II.  a.  Included  between  the  concave  sides 
of  two  intersecting  curves:  as.  a  eissoid  ancle, 
cissoidal  (sis'oi-  or  si-soi'dal),  a.  [<  cissoid  + 
-al.]  Resembling  the  cissoid  of  Idiocies :  ap- 
plied to  mechanical  curves  partaking  of  that 
character. 

ciBSoriumt.  n.    8ee  scissorium. 

Oissua  (sis'us),  n.    [NL.  (so  called  in  reference 

to  their  scrambling  roots).  <  (Jr.  uoeoc,  Attic 

aiTTtir,  ivy.]    A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural 

order  rifaorfr,  nearly  allied  to  f 

and  united  with 


Itothegrmpe(Fifa), 


etc. 

The  famous  cittUvr  Goullete. 

Cal.  Spt*.  JtrAi*.  S       ISM.  No.  «!«. 

clselore  (ser.'lur), n.  [F.,  <  dueler, chisel,  carve, 
ehase,  <  ciseau,  OF.  cisel,  a  chisel:  see  cAi*eT-.] 
1.  The  art  or  operation  of  chasing. — 2.  The 
chasing  upon  a  piece  of  metal-work. 

0iaid83(sis'i-de).  n.pl.  Same  as  Cioida.  Leach, 
1819. 

01alelthan(sls-irthan),a.  [<eis-  +  Leitha:  aee 
def.]   This  aide  of  the  Leitha,  a  river  flowing 
partly  along  the  boundary  between  Hungary 
and  the  archduchy  of  Austria:  applied  to  that 
division  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  hav- 
ing its  seat  in  Vienna.    See  Austrian. 
Olsleu,  n.    Same  as  Chislru. 
cisleyt,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  oice/y. 
cismatan  (sis 'ma-tan),  *.    The  seeds  of  the 
Cassia  absus,  obtained  from  central  Africa,  and 
used  in  Egypt  in  the  preparation  of  remedies 
for  ophthalmia.    I>e  Colange. 


fer.  chiefly  in  I 
lag  but  4  |k< 
which 


cismontane  (sis-mon'tan),  a.  [=  F. 
tain,  <  L.  cis-montanus,  (.  eis,  on  this  side,  + 
mem(t-)s,  mountain,  adj.  montanus:  aee  moun- 
tain.') Situated  on  this  (the  speaker's)  side  of 
the  mountain;  specifically,  on  the  northern 
aide  of  the  Alps  (with  special  reference  to  the 
relation  of  the  peoples  north  of  Italy  to  the  see 
of  Rome):  opposed  to  ' 


|wnd  before  f  i 
ami  In  the  4-1 
dltk  at  the  base  of 
the  ovary.  The 
frail  la  rarely  edi- 
ble. Tliere  arc  over 
9)0  ipede*.  mostly 
found  within  Uw 
tropica,  and  usually 
climbing   by  ten- 

cist-  (sist),  it. 
[wa  F.  eiste  (= 
AS.  cest,  >  E. 
chest*),  <  L  eis- 
ta,  <  Or.  «(BTi", 
a  chest :  see 
chest1,  and  cf. 
ct>f«]  A  i 
a  ebest;  a 

ket.  specifically, 
inorcAnwf.:  («)<me 
of  the  mystic  bas- 
ket* ased  Inprocea- 

tlont  connected  with  the  Kleiulnian  myiterie*.  < 
or  box  used  In  varioua  religion*  ceremonies  of  I 
■arlar,   (I)  A  box,  naaally  of  bron-e,  used  In  the  fo4let. 
Several  In-ntttiful  d»t*  ornaroente.1  with  elaborate  d 
Ih.Ui  In  reliel  and  incised,  have  been  found  In  tbo  | 
1U1,  anciently  called  Magna  liraxU  and  Etrurla. 
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cifit2,  kist-  tsist,  kist),  h.  [<  W.  ei»f  (pron. 
ki*t),  <  L.  eistfl,  <  Gr.  titmi,  a  chest:  see  cisfi 
and  eaca-fl.j  A  place  of  Interment  belonging 
to  an  early  or  prehistoric  period,  and  constat- 
ing of  a  stone 

chest  formed  ^.p&s^msifg&mssfgB 

in  general  of  ■a»w»a»*^^*^^^l^^^y»^r> 

two  parallel  " 
rows  ofi 
fixed  on  their 
edges,  and 
covered  by  similar  flat  stones,  or  sometimes  in 
rocky  districts  hewn  in  the  rock  itself,  rlats 
uf  the  f.inuer  kind  an  font*!  In  barrows  or  moumU, 
AUo  called  fix  Mm,  cestvnen,  and  M- 


Scarce  an  old  English  harrow,  or  fist,  happen*  to  be 
opened,  but  same  ornament  or  another  made  of  crystal  U 
fvoa.1.  Hack,  Church  oJ  our  Fathers,  I.  33S. 


cist3,  ».  See  cy»l. 

Otltaoes  (ais-ta'sfe),  u.  pi   [XL.,  <  Cut 
■acta.}   A  natural  order  of  polypetalous 
gens,  consisting  of  low  shrubby  plants  or  herbs, 
with  entire  leaves  and  crumpled,  generaP 
ephemeral,  showy  flowers.  The  principal  no. 

an-Cuf«#and  lUluintkrmum.  commonly  called  raci-n 


Moat  of  toe  apedee  arc  native  of  the 
gtoe.  -See  cot  under  Cast  us. 
ristavceous  (sis-ta'shius),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
natural  order  CUUtera: 

drtal  (sis'tal),  a.  [<  Cistus  +  -al]  Belated  to 
the  Cisteerw.'  applied  by  Lindley  to  one  of 
his  alliances  of  plants  including  tho  Cruciferoc, 
Capparidacfir,  hestdaceer,  and  CUtacea. 

Cistela  (sis-te'l*.).  n.   Same  as  Cittctta,  3. 

rdrtelid  (sis'to-IM),  n.  A  beetle  of  the  family 

ciBtella  (sis-tel'll),  a.;  pL  cwfclto  (-6).  [L. 
(NL.),dim.of ri»<a,abox:  see  cisft,  cacsfi.]  1. 
In  bot.,  the  capsular  shield  of  some  lichens. — 
8.  [«'/'.]  [XL.]  In  .-i«>/.,  a  genus  of  brachio- 
poda,  of  the  family  Tcrebratniida:  J.  E.  Gray, 
1833.— 3.  [rap.]  [XL.]  In  entom.,  the  typi- 
of  the  family  Cuteltida. 


cal  genus 


a 


cal  ire 
j  , 

Culrla. 

Clstellidse  (sis-tel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Osteite, 
3,  +  -\J>r.  ]  A  family  of  heteromerous  Colcop- 
fero,  with  anterior  coxal  cavities  closed  behind, 
sad  tarsal  claws  pectinate,  typified  by  the 
gvnus  CUtella. 

Cistercian  (sia-ter'shian), ».  [<  P.  Cistereien,  < 
ML.  'Cistercian**,  <  Cistereium,  Latinized  form 
of  F.  Cf(M«x(seedef.).]  A  member  of  an  order 
of  monks  and  nuns  which  takes  it*  name  from 
its  original  convent,  Citeaux  (Cistereium),  near 
Dijon,  in  France,  where  the  society  was  found- 
ed in  1098  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Molesme,  under 
tt-  rule  of  Hi.  Benedict.  The)  led  i  culltemplaltve 
anil  my  ascetic  U(e,  and,  having  emancipated  themselves 
frura  the  oversight  ot  the  btahopa,  formed  a  aort  of  rcll- 
Hon*  rrpnblU-.  under  the  government  of  a  high  coancll  of 
twenty  lira  members,  the  abliot  ot  (ltcaui  Wins  presi- 
dent, St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clalrvaux  (founded  111*),  was 
u«  roost  celebrated  member  of  the  order,  and  la  regarded 
u  IU  «-  mid  founder.  Its  discipline  »as  after* ard  greatly 
and  several  times  reformed.  Prom  the  I'Uter- 
uanated  the  barefooted  munka  or  Feuilhuits  In 
the  nana  of  Port-Royal,  and  the  monka  of  La 
The  French  revolution  reduced  the  Cistercians  to 
a  frwonmrcnts  In  Belgium.  Austria,  Poland,  and  the  Huon 
part  of  Upper  Lueaila.  They  wear  a  white  cassock  with 
a  black  scapular,  but  when  officiating  are  clothed  with  a 
large  white  (own,  with  great  sleeves  and  a  hnnd  of  the 
ettaa  color.  The  Cistercians  have  abheya  In  the  Unite.) 
Ststes  at  (lethsemane  lu  Kentucky,  and  near  lml>in|ii«  In 
Iowa 

astern  (sis'tern), i».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cutcrnc 
and  corruptlv  ccjtfrori  ;  <  ME.  rintcmc,  <  OF.  eis- 
terne,  P.  eiterne  a  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  It.  eUtema  =  G. 
Dan.  cisteme  =  Sw.  cistern,  <  L.  cisterna,  a  reser- 
voir for  water, <  dsta,  a  box,  chest:  see  eul1, 
(to)1.]  1.  A  natural  or  artificial  receptacle  or 
reservoir  for  holding  or  storing  water  or  other 
fluid,  most  commonl  v  oonsiBting  of  mason-work 
rank  in  the  ground,  but  sometimes  constructed 
of  wood  and  placed  on  the  tops  of  houses. 

Our  uitercwaaloo.  then, 
Mml  be  to  him  that  niakca  the  camp  a  warren 
Brimm'd  witli  the  blood  of  men. 
FUlcher  (and  another).  Two  .Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 

My  people  have  .  .  .  forsaken  me.  the  fountain  of  llv. 
tog  waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cistern*.         Jer.  11.  13. 
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E.  H,  Knight. —  4.  The  receptacle  into  which 
gloss  is  ladled  from  the  pots  to'be  poured  on 
the  table  In  makitut  plate-glass,  or  in  casting 
glass ;  a  cuvette.  E.  II.  Kmght.—  S.  In  decora- 
tive art :  (a)  A  large  vessel,  generally  of  pottery 
or  porcelain,  shallow  in  proportion  to  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  usually  oval  in  plan,  (b)  A 
tank  or  receptacle  for  water,  usually  hung  upon 
the  wall,  and  serving  to  give  water,  by  a  spigot 
or  tap,  for  use  in  washing,  etc. :  often  of  fai- 
ence or  of  copper,  and  a  very  decorative  object 
Compare  fountain  in  this  sense.— 6.  In  onnf., 
a  reservoir  or  receptacle  of  some  natural  fluid 
Of  tho  body —  Cistern  Of  Pecquet  (dateroa  Pecquet! ». 
In  anaL,  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle.  — Cistern  of  the 
cerebrum  (.-urtrma  cerebri),  the  fourth,  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  =Byn.  jvh»  urU. 

cistic,  a.    See  custic. 

Cisticoht  (sis-tik'6-lll),  it.  [XL.,  <  cUtus,  q.  v., 
+  L.  colere,  inhabit.]  An  extensive  genus  of 
small  warbler-like  birds,  widely  dispersed  in 
the  old  world.  It  la  of  uncertain  ltmlta  and  ayatematie 
position,  hut  la  commonly  placed  In  the  family  Tiimtii- 
di».  and  contains  many  apcclea  rotated  to  the  European 
C.  scJuenuoUt  or  C.  curnfdiu,  ofU'ii  dU)trll.uti-.l  In  the  gen- 
era />eVwre,i^fnnMi.  ete.  ^lt  «u  furmerly^the  ai^lllc 

nerlc  by  J.  J.  K*u{>  In  1  Js.  ' 
clstoma  (sis'tom),  a.    [Appar.  for  'cistastome, 

<  Gr.  Kioto,  box,  chest,  +  tn&fia,  mouth.]  In 
bot,,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intercellular 
space  into  which  the  stoma  of  a  leaf  opens,  or 
the  space  itself.  [Hare.] 

cistopnore  (sis'ty-for),  n.    [<  XL.  etsto/iAortini, 

<  Gr.  aurrodopoc,  carrying  a  chest :  see  dttonko- 
rri.v.  ]  In  bot.,  tho  stipe  supporting  the  fruit  in 
certain  fungi. 

cistophori,  ».   Plural  of  cistophorus. 
cistopboric  (sis-ty-for'ik),  a.    [<  etstopWit* 

+  -ic]    Pertaining  to  a  cistophorus.   B.  V. 

Head. 

dstophoraa  (sis-tof'o-rus),  n. ;  pi.  cistophori 
{-ri).  [<  Gr.  sxaro^ipoc,  carrying  a  chest ;  as  a 
noun,  a  coin  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  figure  of 
a  cist  or  casket;  <  *«ttt/,  ohest,  +  -f6oo<.  <  Qifietv 
=  E.  orar1.]  A  Greek  silver  coin,  weighing 
on  the  average  something  over  193  grains,  first 
—  of  Pergamnm,  probably  in 


ciBtnl*  (aia'tu-1!;),  n. ;  pi.  eisttdo-  (-lfi).  [L^  dim. 
of  cufa,  a  box,  chest:  see  citfl,  chest'.]    1.  A 


small  eist ;  speeifioally,  a  reliquary  of  the  shape 
of  a  box  or  casket. — 9.  [cap.]  [XL.]  In  sool. : 
(a)  A  genus  of  gastropodous  mollusks,  of  the 
family  Ci/clostomida.  Humphrey,  1797.  (6)  A 
genus  of  reptiles.  Say,  1825 —  Catoptric  dstula. 

See  catoptric 

Cisttllea  (sis-tu'16-a),  ».  pi  [Sh.,  <  CUtvla,  2 
(a),  +  -ea.]  A  group  of  cyclostomoid  shells: 
same  as  Cuttdina. 

Cistullnse  (sls-tfi-H'ne),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Cistnla, 
2  (a),  +  -4N<r.]  A  subfamily  of  Cyclostomida, 
tvpified  by  the  genus  Cisttda.  The  t 
clea  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  i 
Uie  West  Indian  Islands. 

ciatUB  (sis'tns),  n.  [=  p.  cUte  =  8p.  Pg.  ciafo 
=  It.  eisto,  cistio,  <  XL.  cistus  (L.  ct«fAo«),  <  Gr. 
aiorof,  also  niirOc*;,  or  uaftJc,  the  roek-rose.]  1. 
A  rock-rose;  a  plant  of  the  genus  <  wfu».— 8. 


A  cistern  containing  a  hundred  and  twenty 
punch  wai  emptied  to  his  Majoaty's  health. 

MiuaxUay,  Hist.  Eng  ,  »1, 

St.  A  vessel  made  of  lead  to  hold  a  stock  of 
water  for  household  uses ;  also,  one  made  of 
silver,  copjMjr,  or  other  metal,  to  put  bottles  or 
glasses  in.  E.  Phillips,  1706.— 8.  The  vessel 
indusing  the  condenser  of  a  condensing  stoam- 
engine,  and  containing  the  injection-water. 


CaawlSBWeSwf  r»ig3afc=M.  SritAli  Uumra.  ISueefariglaaL) 

the  second  century  B.  c,  for  circulation  in  their 
dominions  in  western  Asia  Minor. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  chief  allver  coinage  consisted  of  Uie 
famous  Cistophori. 

R,  V.  tltod,  lllstnrla  N'nmorum,  Int.,  p.  lxll. 

Cistothorus  (sis-toth'6-rus).  n.  [XL.  (Cabanis, 
1850),  <  cistHS  +  Gr.  thpeiv,  2d  aor.  of  Ooiteuiv, 
leap,  spring,  rush.]  A  genus  of  American 
marsh- wrens,  of  the  family  Troglodutida,  con- 
taining such  species  as  the  short-billed  marsh- 
wren,  C.  stclLtri*.  of  tho  United  State*. 

dBtudinld  (sis-tu'di-nid),  ».   A  tortoise  of  tho 

family  t  'Utudividir. 

Olstudinide  (sis-tuMiin'i-de),  n.  pi  [XL.,  < 
CUtudo  (-diN')  +  -idtrA  A  family  of  crypto- 
dirous  tortoises,  typified  by  the  genus  Cistudo, 
having  the  plastron  united  to  the  carapace  by 
a  ligamentous  lateral  suture,  and  also  divided 
transversely  into  two  movable  portions,  it  In- 
dudes  all  the  box. tortoise*,  of  which  one  genus,  ifatjrf,  Is 
Kuropcnn,  and  another,  Cistudo,  American. 

Cifltudinina  (sis-tu-di-nl'na),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
CUtudo  (-<««-)  +  -isa».]  A  subfamily  of  Emy- 
doida,  including  forms  with  scarcely  webbed 
feet  and  perfectly  closing  plastron,  it  utcludea 
only  the  typical  box* tortoises  of  or  related  to  the  genus 
Cistudo,  the  genua  Km \it  being  referred  to  another  auh- 
family  called  by  Agassiz  Eocmydoidtx,   Also  Cistudininor. 

Cistudo  (sis-tu'do),  n.  [XL.  (Fleming,  1822), 
for  • CUtitestudo,  <  L.  cuta,  a  box,  chest,  + 
tettudo,  a  tortoise:  see  Tcstudo.)  A  genus  of 
box-tortoises,  typical  of  the  family  CtorwtfiiiidV, 
which  have  the  plastron  hingea,  so  that  the 
shell  can  be  made  to  close  upon  and  entirely 
conceal  the  animal.  C.  Carolina  is  the  com- 
mon box-turtle  of  the  United  States. 


[cap.]  [XL.]  A  genus  of  plants  of  many 
species,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  C'i»- 
taeetr,  natives  of  Europe,  or  of  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean;  the  roek-roses. 
Some  of  them  are  beautiful  evergreen  flowering  ahruba, 
and  ornamental  in  gardens.  Oum  ladanum  Is  nhtatneii 
from  C.  Crtticus,  C.  Uuianiftnu  (called  the  gum-rlstui), 
and  other  apedes,  —  Oround-dstus,  a  dwarf  rhododen- 
dron-tike plant,  ithotUAhamnus  ChamcBcistus,  u  handsome 
alpine  shrub  nf  Switzerland. 

clstvaen,  klstvaen  (sist'-,  kist'va-en  or  -van), 
n.  [<  W.  cUtfaen  (f  pron.  aa  E.  v),  a  cist,  < 
ci»f  (<  L.  ctata),  a  chest,  +  maen,  a  stone.] 
Same  aa  cisf. 

dt  (sit),  n.  [Abbr.  of  a'fceit.l  A  citizen ;  an 
inhabitant  of  a  citv;  especially,  a  cockney  of 
London :  used  in  disparagement.  [Colloq.] 

The  tit*  of  London  and  the  boon  of  Middlesex. 
Johnson,  Thoughts  on  the  late  Trans.  In  Falkland  Islands. 

Panlo  Is  a  dtLien,  and  Avaro  a  (it.  St>rls,  TaUer,  No.  2S. 
citable  (si'ta-bl),  a.  [<  cite  +  -able;  =  F.  8p. 
citable.']  Capable  of  being  cited  or  quoted, 
dtadel  (sit'a-del),  ».  [=  D.  citadel  =  G.  eita- 
delle  =  Dan.  citadel,  <  F.  citadel le,  <  It.  citta- 
dclla  aa  Sp.  ciudadela  —  Pg.  cidndella,  <  ML.  eiri- 
tatella,  also  cittadetla  (after  Bom.),  a  citadel, 
orig.  a  small  town,  dim.  of  L.  civita(U)s,  >  It. 
ciftode,  eittate,  now  citld,  =  Sp.  ciudad,  etc.,  a 
city:  see  ci fy.j  1.  A  fortress  or  castle  in  or 
near  a  city,  intended  to  keep  the  inhabitants 
in  subjection,  or,  in  case  of  a  siege,  to  form  a 
final  refuge  and  point  of  defense :  frequently 
used  figuratively. 

All  our  moralities  are  but  our  outworks,  our  Christian- 
ity Is  our  citadst.  Donne,  Led  ten,  lxll. 

I  go  one  step  further,  ami  reach  Uie  very  eitadei  of  con- 
troversy. CAanninsr,  Perfect  Life,  p.  ST8. 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troaa  and  tlian'a  column'd  eUmdsi, 
The  crown  of  Troaa.  Tennyson,  (Enone. 

2.  Any  strongly  fortified  post. 

By  force  of  stranger  soldiers  In  citadels,  the  nests  of 
tyranny  and  murderer*  of  liberty.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  [the  Northmen  In  Englandl  pitched  their  palisades 
and  threw  up  their  moated  citadels. 

G.  T.  Clark,  Military  Architecture,  L  U. 

=  8yn.  1.  See/erti/cafion. 
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(si'tal),  n.   [<  cite  +  -al] 


1.  The  act  of 
[Raw.]  — 2. 


v. » 


(sit'es),  * 
feminine  ol 


[<  rit  +  -Ms.] 
f  rtf.  [Rare.] 


IcMdhl* 

3t.  Quotation;  citation.  Johnson. 
Citation  (sl-la'shon),  n.    [<  ME.  eitaeion,  -oun. 
=  F.  IT.  citation  =  Sp.  citation  =  Pg.  citucdo  =  cithara,  (»ithVra),  til 
It.  cif<i.-i«nc  =  0.  Dan.  rifafioia  (proh.  <  r\),  <    instruments  u'suailv  i 


CIU  ami  citate*  raise  •  joyful  strata, 
"lis  it  (tood  omeu  lo  beiriii  a  reign. 
Dryden,  Prol.  to  Albion  and  Alt* 


1.  A  city   The  characteristics  of  dwellers  in  cities;  the 
manners  of  a  cit  or  citizen.  [Rare.] 
Although  no  bred  courthng.  yet 


ML.  citaHo{n-),  <  L.  citare,  pp.  rifafnvr,  eite: 
see  cite.}  1.  A  tummous;  an  offleial  call  or 
notice  given  to  a  person  to  appear  in  a  court 
■  to  a  demand;  a  call  or  notice  to 


2.  A  female  citizen :  a  translation  of  the  French 
eitoymw  in  MM  ■luring  the  French  revolution- 
ary period.  Pickering, 

fAs  applied  to  mod. 
n  the  form  cither  or  (by 


The  remonstrants  were  ready  according  to  their  cita- 
tion.       Sir  St.  UaU,  Letter  trom  synod  of  Sort,  p.  xi. 

The  courU  had  their  own  methods  of  process,  derived 
In  great  measure  from  the  Komsn  law,  with  a  Whole  ap. 
,  libels,  and  witnesses. 

Stubtu,  Const  Hist.  (2d  iil  ),  I  TL't. 

8.  The  paper  containing  trach  notice  or  call. — 

3.  The  act  of  citing  or  quoting  a  passage  from 
a  liook,  or  a  statement  in  the  words  of  the  one 
who  made  it ;  hence,  the  paaaage  or  words  quot- 
ed ;  a  quotation. 

It  li  the  beauty  and  Independent  worth  of  the  citation*, 
far  more  than  their  appruprlaleneaa,  which  hate  made 
Johnson  a  dictionary  popular  even  aa  a  reading- book. 

Vderutje, 

4.  Specifically,  in  laic,  a  referenco  to  decided 
cases,  or  to  statutes,  treatises,  or  other  authori- 
ties, to  maintain  a  point  of  law, —  5 1 .  Enumer- 
ation ;  mention.  Harvey.  —  Edictal  citation.  see 
edictol  — Law  of  citations,  a  law  of  ThsndnstiM  II.  (a. 
H.  448)  prescribing  the  relative  authority  to  be  conceded 
t<>  the  writer*  upon  Roman  law. 

citator  (sl-ta'tor),  n.  [=  F.  citafnir  =  Bp.  Pg. 
citador,  <  L.  aa  if  'citator,  <  citare,  pp.  citattu, 
eite:  see  rife]    One  who  cites.  [Rare.] 

citatory  (si'ta-td-ri),  a.  [=  F.  dtatoire  —  8p. 
Pg.  ritotorio,  <  LL.  -citatoriw,  (in  neuter  cita- 
torium,  n.,  a  summoning  before  a  tribunal).  < 
L.  'citator :  see  citator.  ]  Citing ; 
having  the  force  or  form  of  a  citation. 

If  a  Judge  cite  one  to  a  lilac*  to  which  lit.  cannot  come 

i^hlU^llath"lrfUra'rti<<l^!,,!  '  "  Avlift,  Krrrgor7 
cite1  (sit),  I'.  f>.;  pret.  and  pp.  cited,  ppr.  citing. 
[=  1).  eitcrcn  —  0.  citiren  m  Dan.  citere  =  8w. 
citera,  <  F.  citer  —  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  cittir  -  It.  eitnrc, 
<  L.  citare,  cause  to  move,  exeite,  summon,  freq. 
of  dire,  cire,  pp.  cftuur,  rouse,  excite,  call,  =  Or. 
ttitiv,  go,  cans,  uvtiv,  move.  Hence,  in  comp.. 
atxite  (of  which,  in  its  early  form,  acite,  affile, 
cite  is  partly  au  abbreviation),  concitc,  cjrctifr, 
incite,  recite.]  1.  To  call  upon  officially  or 
authoritatively  to  appear;  summon  before  a 
person  or  tribunal;  give  legal  or  official  notice 
to  appear  in  court  to  answer  or  defend. 

The  citot  dead 
Of  all  paat  age*,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  Caateii.  sWafaw,  P.  I. ,  111.  W. 

He  hath  eiteit  roe  to  Home,  for  heresy. 
Before  hi*  Inquisition, 

TVnziuwm.  Queen  Mary,  t.  • 


[cap.]  [NL.]  In 
Late  gastropodous 


confusion  with  gittem)  cithern,  nttern,  q.  v. ;  = 
F.  cithare  =  Pr.  ci'ofra  =  8p.  eitara  =  Pg.  cithara 
=  It.  citera,  crier  a,  formerly  also  otfcirrt,  eetara, 
celra  (also  with  variant  term.,  OSp.  citvla  = 
Pr.  «toJa  =  OF.  cito/e  (>  MHO.  rifofc,  Htol  = 
ME.  cttofc:  see  citolc);  ML.  citola)  =  AH. 
cvtere  =  0110.  cithara,  eythara,  cythera,  ritera, 
MHO.  dtter,  O.  titter  (O.  also,  aocom.  to  the 
L.,  n'fAar,  ci'fAcr,  cither)  =  1).  cifArr  —  Dun. 
cither  —  8w.  ciffra,  a  cithara,  guitar,  etc. ;  <  L. 
d'faara,  <  Or.  tudapa,  a  kind  of  lyre:  seo  def. 
The  word,  as  derived  through  the  L.,  shows  in 
E.  five  forms,  cithara,  cither,  cithern,  cittern,  ci- 
tole  (as  well  as  either,  from  the  O.) ;  as  derived 
through  the  Ar.  and  Sp.  it  shows  two  other 
forms,  gittern  and  guitar:  see  these  words.] 
1.  An  ancient  Oreek  musical  instrument  of 
the  lyre  class.  See  It/re.— 2. 
cool.,  a  genus  of 
muUusks. 

Githarexylum  (sith-a-rek'si-lum),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  utkipa,  a  lyre,  +  tf/j.r,  wood.]  A  genus  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  of  the  natural  order  Verbena- 
cea.  There  are  about  90  aperlea,  native*  of  tropical  and 
•ubtruplcal  America.  The  wood  U  very  hard  and  tough. 
See  fiJSuw-t.    Alio  Cithartrylm. 

Oitharinin*  (sith'a-ri-ni'nll).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  (  i- 
tharinus  +  -ina^.]  In  Uuntiier's  claasifieation 
of  11  -  i  i '  ■  -  a  group  of  Characinida  with  an  adi- 
pose fin,  imperfect  dentition,  and  a  rather  long 
dorsal  fin. 

Oitharinoa  (sith-a-rl'nus),  a.  [NL.  (Cuvier, 
1817),  <  Cithanu  "±  -inw>.-\  An  African  genus 
of  characinoid  fishes,  giving  name  to  tho  <  ifaa- 
riwiiM. 

citharist  (sith'a-rist),  n.  [=  F.  cithariite  — 
Pg.  eitharuta  =-Sp.  It.  rifnrtsto,  <  L.  citharietti, 

<  Or.  uOap,ar^(,  <  mfln^'rrr,  play  on  the  cithara, 

<  kiOapa,  cithara.]    A  player  on  the  cithara. 

Hrat  the  Date  player*  and  licit  the  eitharitU,  atepplng 
to  a  alow  and  autely  tune. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  40. 

citharlstlc  th-jv-ris'tik),  a.  [=  F.  citharix- 
tit/ue  =  8p.  of/ir»»f«co,  <  Or.  «flayw<TT«i4f,  <  iuOa- 
/i«mjc:  seo  citharUit  and  -ic]  Pertaining  to  the 
cithara,  or  to  other  striuged  instrument*  'on 
which  the  sounds  are  produced  bv  plucking  with 
the  Angers  or  with  a  plectrum.  Also  htharutir. 

It  la  true  that  the  ancient*  alao  had  an  InatrumenUl 
raiuic  leparate  from  poetry ;  bat  while  UiU  In  mraleni 
timed  haa  been  coming  more  and  more  to  be  tho  crown  of 
muKtcal  art.  It  waa  confined  In  antiquity  to  the  JbtAarufie 
and  aulctic  nomea.  ./.  //  ad  ley ,  Fjaaayi,  p.  du. 


2t.  To  call  to  action ;  rouse ;  urge ; 

And  had  I  not  been  citM  an  by  them. 

Yet  dkl  I  purpoae  a*  they^do  <»«™L  vi.,  liL  i 

3.  To  quote;  namo  or  repeat,  as  a  VMMkn 
from  a  book  or  tho  words  of  another.— 4.  To 
refer  to  in  support,  proof,  or  confirmation:  as. 
to  rife  an  authority  or  a  precedent  in  proof  of 
a  point  in  law. 


of  v.,  i.  a. 
can  be  cited,  from  the  rariotu 

Nature  and  the  Supernal.,  p.  M6. 
;  recount;  recite. 


St.  To 

Wc  ri»«  .«ir  faulta. 
That  they  may  hold  elcu>  d  our  Uwlva*  llvea. 

Shut ,  T.  II.  of  V.,  It.  1. 

6t.  To  bespeak;  argue;  evidence;  denote. 

Youraelf. 

Wbuae  unl  lionour  cite*  •  vlrtm>ua  youth. 

Sh*,t..  All.  Well,  |.  s. 

-8yn_  Sand  *.  lUeitt,  Adduce,  etc.  .See  <u/Ju«  and 
OToife. 

it,  cite2*,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of  ci'fv. 
(si'ter).  n.    1.  One  who  cites.—  2.  One 
who  summons  into  court. —  3.  One  who  quotes. 
[Karo.] 

I  nnut  dcalre  the  citer  henceforth  to  infoem  on  of  hit 
edltionatoo.  ISy.  Atterhnry. 

citer-treet  (sit'6r-tre).  n.    Hamo  as  citron-tree. 

Eke  Citurtree  thU  tniKine  in  fdliccn  coble 
la  forto  grallr,  um  U  U  forne  ytoble. 

PaUadiu,,  llu»l»j|idrtc  (E.  E.  T.  ».),  p.  114. 


Citharuat  (sith'a-rus),  n.    [NL.,  <  L.  et'fAara  .• 

see  ctfAara.]    A" genus  of  tuhes. 
cither  (sith'er),  n.    [=  O.  cither,  zither,  titter  m 

Dan.  cither,  etc.,  <  L.  cithara :  see  cithara,  and 

cf.  fifAcrn.]    Same  as  cifscrs. 
cithern, cittern  (sith'-,  sit'ern),  n,  [Early  mod. 

E.  citheme,  cittcrne,  *ytcrne,citheron,  citron,  etc. ; 

same  as  ctfAcr.  with  form  accom.  in  part  to  that 

of  ffi'Mcm,  <  ME.  gittcrne,  giterne :  i 

also  aittem,  which  is  ult.  of  tho 

namely,  <  L.  cifanrei ;  see  cith- 
ara.]   A  musical  instrument 

having  metal  strings  which  are 

plaved  with  a  plectrum.  In 

iiu'ifteral  time*  It  wa*  a  kind  of  lute  or 

inutar,  baring  s  itrinc*  •trunx  orer  a 

neck  and  a  body,  and  held  vertically. 

In  modern  time*  It  1*  a  four  slderl 

harp,   having  between   30   and  40 

■trintta,  and  laid  horizontally  upon  a 

UMe.   The  melody  la  played  u|ssi 

■trltiir*  the  lensth  of  which  may  be 

vvietl  by  »t4>mklng  on  a  fret-t-iard. 

the  accoinpaiilmcnt  I*  played  on 

open  atrliiga    Al»o  either,  zithtr. 

others  who  more  delittnted  Ui  write 
•oiij!*  or  ballads  of  pleasure,  to  lw 
siiiik  with  the  voice,  and  to  the  liar)"-, 
lute.  orriMeron  *  such  other  mimi- 
cal Intlniiuenta :  they  were  called 
mebHlUHis  Pm'U  (niellcll  or  by  a  more  mmmnn  name  I  I 
rhimi  I'.iet*.  /'m»v<iA,i«,  Art  of  En*-.  V«cUy.  p.  SO. 

She  lield  a  little  cithern  by  the  strlmn. 

shaped  heartwl^,  atrunK  with  subtle-colmire.1  hair. 

Smntairae.  Balla.1  of  Lite. 

C'itheront,        Same  as  cithern. 
citicismt  (sit'i-sizm),  «.    [Also  ritfiriitm  :  <  ci'fy 
+  -c-  +  -um.  Cf.  Jffictsm,  criticttm,  triffici'jrm.J 


transformed  from  his  original  eilydm. 

B.  Jtmtmi.  Cynthla  a  Revels,  r  * 

Citied  (sit'id),  a.  [<  city  +  -eeP.]  1 .  Belong- 
ing to  a  city ;  having  the  peculiarities  of  a  city. 
Uragkm,  PolyolWon,  xiii.  106.  [Rare.l  —  2. 
Ocupiod  by  a  city  or  cities;  covered  with 
cities:  as,  "the  ofied  earth,"  Keats. 

citified  (sit'i-fid),  a.  Having  the  manners, dress, 
etc.,  of  city  life.  [Colioq.J 

Citigrada  (sit-i-gra'dft),  n.  pi  [NL.,  neat.  pi. 
of  eitigradtu :  see  «' tigracle. J  A  group  of  vaga- 
bond spiders  with  two  pulmonary  sacs,  com- 
prising forms  which  run  swiftly,  as  the  Lgeo- 
siiUr,  etc.:  opposed  to  the  SaltigratUt,  or  those 
which  leap. 

citigrade  (sit'i-grad),  a.  and  n.  [n  F.  citigrade, 
<  NL.  citigradtu,  <  L.  citiu,  swift  (prop.  pp.  of 
ciere,  cire,  move,  arouse :  see  eite),  +  gratU,  go.) 

1.  a.  Swiftly  moving;  specifically,  pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cstsprayia. 

TT  n.  One  of  the  Citigrada. 
citinert  (sit'i-ner),  «.    [Sc.  also  cttinnr ;  early 
mod.  E.  alao  cittiner  ;  <  ME.  rytfenerc,  <  cite,  eity, 
+  .u.  +  -ere,  -er«.  ]  One  born  or  bred  in  a  eity ; 
a  cit. 

You  talk  like  yourself  and  a  eitf.W  In  thU,  l*  faith. 
Martian,  Jmmm,  and  CAupmais,  Eaatwanl  Ho.  v.  L 

citizen  (sit'i-xn),  n.  and  a.  [(1)  <  ME.  rifi.-ew, 
citezein,  cite*eun,  citetagne,  citetyn,  cyletyn,  cite- 
ceyn,  <  OF.  (At . )  "ci lectin  (found  once,  spelled 
Mtihezein)  (the  c  appar.  repr.  orig.  y  ax  y  =  i  be- 
tween two  vowels),  prop,  citeein,  citeien,  ctteen, 

citien,  ctteain,  citaain,  citaen,  citoem,  n;  F. 

citofien  =  Pr.  ciutadan,  eiptadan  (now  citoyen, 
after  F.)  —  Cat.  ciutada  —  Hp.  ciudadano  = 
Pg.  titlcutiio  =  Wall,  re  la  turn  n,  a  citizen;  prop, 
adj.,  OF.  citeein,  citeien,  citeen,  etc.,  citoe*,  ct- 
toien,  F.  rifoye-a  =  8p.  ciudadano,  pertaining  to 
a  city,  civil,  <  ML.  as  if  •fiti/afasaw;  cf.  (2) 
OF.  nfu</iH,  F.  citadin  =  It.  ciftadino,  a  cit- 
izen, prop,  adj.,  It.  ciftaiilno,  pertaining  to  a 
city,  <  ML.  as  if  'rieHatiniui;  (3)  ML.  curs  fa  fen - 
jew  (rare,  the  usual  word  being  ciW*  or  hurgen- 
fig;  see  burgetv),  a  citizen;  with  suffixes  -anus 
(E.  -rm,  -en),  -inus  (E.  -iac1),  and  -enxis  (E.  -est, 
-eta),  rei<pectively,  <  Ij.  orita(f-)»,  a  eitv,  a 
state,  >  It.  csffd  =  Wall,  cetate  —  Cat.  eiutat  = 
Sp.  riutlad  =  Pg.  cittade  =  F.  ate',  OF.  ette,  >  E. 
Wfy,  q.  v.  Cifi.-cn  is  thus  etymologically  equiv. 
to  eity  +  -an;  cf.  obs.  cittner  equiv.  to  city  + 
-er'i.  nenee  by  abbr.  cit.]  1.  n.  1.  A  native 
of  a  city  or  town,  or  one  who  enjoys  the  free- 
dom and  privileges  of  tho  city  or  town  in  which 
he  resides ;  a  freeman  of  a  city  or  town,  as  dis- 
tiuguished  from  a  foreigner  or  one  not  en- 
titled to  its  franchises. 

I  am  a  man  which  ana  a  Jew  of  Tareua,  ...  a  rit i ten  of 
no  mean  city.  Acta  m.  30. 

All  Inhabitants  within  theae  walls  are  not  properly  aUt 
leiu,  but  only  such  as  are  called  freemen. 

Sir  W.  HaleioK  Hist.  World. 

2.  Any  inhabitant  of  a  eity  or  town,  as  opposed 
to  an  inhabitant  of  a  rural  district ;  a  towns- 
man.— 3.  Li  a  restricted  sense,  a  person  en- 
gaged in  trade,  as  opposed  to  a  person  of  birth 
and  breeding. 

Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  grassy  rittren*  ; 
Tts  Just  the  fashion  :  wherefore  do  you  look 
t'poii  that  isKir  and  broken  bankrupt  there T 

Shak.,  A*  you  I.lkelt.a  L 

4.  A  member  of  tho  state  or  nation ;  one  bound 
to  the  state  by  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  al- 
legiance on  the  one  hand  and  protect  ion  on  the 
other.  Persons  of  the  following  classes  areeltlaens  of  the 
l  ulled  States:  0>  Fereona  born  in  the  United  States  and 
not  subject  to  any  foreign  power  (except  untaxed  Indian** 


Keiulugfa 


Tlils  Includes  eltllilren  of  alien  parent*  other  than  th<*ve  of 
foreign  ambasiadoni,  etc.  (2)  Children  born  elsewhere  to 
fathers  wlm  were,  at  the  time  of  Uielr  birth,  crtlarns  at 
mine  lime  resident  In  the  I'nlled  stales,  at  Natnralued 
persons,  Inebuling  sr,nie  In  effect  naturalised  l-y  treaty,  etc. 
(4)  Women  (though  not  t«ien  bere  nor  naturalized)  if  not 
lnra|4ble  of  naturallsiitl<in,  and  married  to  cftlrens. 
Krccduien  under  the  act  id  emancipation,  in)  Indiana 
horn  within  the  United  staun  who  have  withdrawn  trisn 
the  tribal  relation,  entered  ei»1llnsl  life,  and  are  lued. 
(7)  Indians  who  have  accepted  lands  allotted  In  severalty 
umler  the  Uwwe*  lull  (lss7) ;  but  there  may  Iw*  a  qneatlon 
whether  they  prscttfally  liecoino  citixen*  before  tlleif 
r"erviiti.in  Is  throw  n  tttw-n.  A  person  may  Isi  a  citizen  of 
the  l  ulled  ststi-s  witluiut  being  a  citizen  of  any  particular 
state,  *s,  for  InsUme,  sn  inhabitant  of  the  district  of  <°iv 
luuitiia.  1'he  twocllucnships  areilittlnct  In  legal mntem- 
lilatiou.  although  one  is  uniiidly  belil  by  any  twraon  who 
lmM»  the  other;  ainl  practically  as  a  general  rule,  cltl- 
xcrtdlip  in  a  Stale  cenHlnU  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
states  plus  a  domb  ib  ilhal  is.  a  died  als^le)  in  the  state. 
Hie  ri^ht  to  vote  or  bold  office  is  not  a  test  of  citizenship 
for  minor*  and  women  i 
those  rights,  ami  there  arc  i 
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All  persons  born  or 


citizen 

naturalised  In  the  United  states,  and 
II.  tii- n  thereof,  are  citizen*  of  the 
f  the  »tatc  wherein  they  reside. 

Coast.  «/  I'.  A,  lslh  AmriwLinniL 
0.  A  private  portion,  as  opposed  to  a  civil  offi- 
cial or  a  soldier :  as,  a  police  officer  in  cittern's 
dress  Natural-born  citizen,  one  »h..  U  a  mMnt«T 
of  a  xtate  or  nation  by  virtue  ol  birth,  Wlvether  Ills  noce  *• 
sary  to  thU  that  the  father  ahoald  lie  a  citizen  U  disputed  ; 
Ut<*t  Jur  *t  -  who  follow  the  doctrine  of  national  character 
prevailing  in  continental  Ktiropo  hold  that  It  la ;  Ajneri. 
ran  Juruu  generally  hold  that  It  le>  not.  Tl»  English 
v'jtxt,  while  holding  that  a  child  lairn  within  the  alle- 
clancv  and  jurtsdtetion  la  a  natural-bom  British  snhject 
irrespective  of  alien  parentage,  held  also,  after  much  con- 
flict of  opinion,  and  in  disregard  of  abstract  consistency, 
that  a  child  born  in  a  foreign  country  of  British  parent* 
wss  alao  a  natural-born  British  subject.  The  Amrrlcan 
role  ia  that  a  child  born  and  remaining  within  the  cxclu- 
■in  jurisdiction  of  the  Untold  State*  Is  a  cltlxrn,  and  within 
it*  *Ilrgiance  and  protection,  Irrespective  of  the  birth  or 
nationality  of  iu  parents.—  Naturalized  citizen,  one  of 
tarexgn  birth  who  ha*  become  a  cltlaeu  by  adoption  or  nat- 
uralisation, a*  distinguished  from  a  native  burn  or  natural- 


a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  citizen; 
' ;  effeminate.  [Rare.] 
Bat  not  so  citisen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick. 

Shak.,  fymbcllna,  It.  2. 


(slt'i-zn-es),  it, 
to  represent  F. 
(S4^o    fv**^N*  J 


[<  ClfiSCTI  + 

of 


r  prescribed  by  d. 
/wteai,  Tale  of  Two  ClUn,  III.  5. 
J  (ait'i-zn-iz),  r.  f.  [<  citisen  +  -ice.'] 
To  make  a  oitizen  of,  whether  of  foreign  or  na- 
tive birth :  naturalize.    [Kare.  ] 

Talleyrand  was  nfueiuAttf  In  Pennsylvania  when  there  in 
Uw  forty  of  an  emigrant.  T.  pitkmmi. 

la  :- t:i  Coutrross  passed  a  law  declaring  them  [Stock- 
'lied,  christianised,  anil  cUuenUctl. 
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C,,  Il^fV,  an  acid  contained  in  many  fruits,  hat  In  the  largest 
quantity  in  limes  and  lemon*,  Irmou-Juice  yielding  from  6 
to  7  per  cent.  It  iscolorlcaa,  inodorous,  anil  extremely  aharp 
In  it*  taste,  and  crystallise*  in  rhombic  prisms,  readily  solu- 
ble in  wster.  It  Is  used  as  a  discharge  in  calico-printing, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  lemon  In  making  saline  draught*. 

citril  (sit'ril),  n.  [Appar.  a  corruption  of  cit- 
rine or  citron  ;  cf.  dtrul,  and  the  siieeiflc  name 
citrinelta:  we  citrine,  citron.]  A  common  friti- 
gillino  bird  of  southern  Europe,  also  called 
eitril-finch,  FnmpUa  or  CArs/iroiMifrij  citrinelta  : 
no  called  from  the  color  of  its  breast. 

citril-flnch  (sit'ril-nnch),  n.   Same  as  citril. 

dtrination  (sit-ri-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  citrina- 
cioun,  ■.  Mli.  rltn'fiacto^n-),  <  *dtrinare,  i  citri- 
itiur,  citrine:  see  citrine-.]  The  process  of  be- 
coming citrine  in  color;  the  state  of  being  so 
colored.   Also  citronation. 

laftt  of  our  materes  enoorporlng, 
And  of  our  siluer  etfrinacivwu. 
CAaueer,  Canon's  Yeoman  a  Tale  (ed.  SkeatX  L  810. 

citrine  (ait'rin),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  citrine,  <  OP. 
cifnn  =  Sp.  citrino,  eetrino  =  Pg.  It.  eifriiio,  < 
ML.  dtrinus,  lemon-colored,  <  T..  citrus,  a  lemon 
or  citron:  see  rifrsuj.^  Z.  a.  1.  Of  a  lemon- 
color  ;  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  5  specifically, 
of  a  color  differing  from  yellow  only  in  its 
greatly  reduced  chroma  and  somewhat  re- 
duced luminosity.   Also  eitrean,  dtrintms. 

Over  against  the  West  was  a  dull  citrine  glare,  like  the 
smoke  that  uvcrliangs  a  battle-Held  on  a  situlit  day. 

Uatyef,  May.,  LXXVL  SO*. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  '  'if rw*  ,"  having  the 
characters  of  or  resembling  the  citron,  lemon, 
lime,  or  orange — Citrine  lake.  Same  as  ervtrn  inn* 
(which  aue,  under  drown*  Citrine  ointment,  the  com- 
tuon  name  of  anointment  made  of  rdtrat-  of  mercury.  It 
'  ts  of  3  jiart*  of  mercury,  7  of  nitric  acid,  and  ZS  of 
L'.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 


Indians]  clvllfj 

Xete  Yifk  Keant/rlul.  March  25,  1898. 

citizenry  (sit'i-zn-ri),  ».  [<  citizen  +  -ry.] 
The  general  body  of  citizens ;  the  inhabitant* 
of  a  "city  as  opposed  to  country  people,  or  the 
mas*  of  people  ill  eotninou  life  as  opposed  to 
the  military,  etc. 

The  wUnlary  checks  and  psnses  to  the  high  and  rushing 
lilt  of  greasy  citizenry,  Imw/j,  Ihsj  of  Beggar*. 

So  Spanish  soldier)'  our  citizenry  showed  the  least  dls- 
'  i  to  Join  him.  CarlyU,  Life  of  Sterling,  sill. 

J  (slt'i-zn-ship),  n.  [<  cifiiCTi  +  -ship.'] 
The  9tule  of  being  vested  with  the  rights  ana 
privileges  of  a  citizen.    See  citizen. 
Our  rXu*n*Ai;>,  as  salth  the  apostle,  is  In  heaven. 

Bl>.  Horn*,  Occasional  Sermons,  p.  IS& 
It  u  posslhle  for  a  person,  without  renouncing  his  coon- 
try,  or  expatriating  hinwelf.  to  hare  the  privileges  of  dK- 
nn^ip  In  a  second  country.  _^ 


lard.  V. 

n. » 


1.  Citron-color.    See  extract. 


country, 
sustain 

to.  asm*  oMuratlona  to  >«th. 
roWsen.Tntr.Kl.  to  Inter. 

[Law, «  SS. 

Citolet,  n.  [ME.  citole  = 
MHO.  citole,  zitol,  <  OF. 
citole,  citoUe,  sitole  =  Pr. 
dtola  =  OSp.  citota  (ML. 
citota),  <  L.  «'f*ara,cith- 
ent:  see  citharn,  cith- 
ern.] A  small  dulcimer 
med  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 


Citrine,  or  the  colour  of  the  citron.  Is  the  first  of  the  ter- 
tiary class  of  colours,  or  ultimate  compounds  of  the  pri- 
mary triad,  yellow,  red,  and  blue :  In  which  yellow  Is  the 
archeus  or  predominating  colour,  and  blue  the  extreme 
subordinate.  Field.  Chromatography,  p.  310. 

S.  A  yellow  pellucid  variety  of  quartz.  Dana. 
Citrinella  (sit-ri-nel'ft),  a.  fNL.  (Kaup,  1829), 
dim.  of  ML,  eitrinus,  citrine,  yellow:  see  citrine, 
and  ef.  eitril.]  1 .  A  genus  of  old-world  emberi- 
zine  bir>1»,  of  the  family  FrinailtitUt,  containing 
the  yellowhammer,  the  eirl-bunting,  the  orto- 
lan, etc. — 3.  A  name  given  by  Bonaparte  (1838) 
to  a  genus  of  birds  of  which  the  citril  is  the 
tvpe.   See  citril. 

citrinona  (sit'ri-nus),  a.  [<  eifriiw  +  -ous.] 
Same  as  citrine,  1. 

Citrometer  (si-trom'e-ter),  n.  [<  citric)  +  L. 
wiffrnm,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  amount  of  citric  acid  contained  in 
the  juice  of  limes  or  lemons.  iSpon,  Encyclo- 
paedia. 

citron  (sit'rgn),  si,  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cidron 
<  P.  citron  =  It. 


CMnle. —  Ftora  a  dmwiafr  in  !h< 

antua  Mi 


dtolert,  m.  [<  OF.  ofo- 
ieor,  eitotevr  (=  OSp.  citolero),  <  citotcr,  play  on 
the  citole,  <  citole,  citole.]    One  who  piays  on 


-  aasCCsit-na-kou'lkVo.  [<C»fr(a»)  +  /(oo»- 
iifu»i  +  -sc.]  Derived  from  or  relating  to 
piantsof  the  genera  6'ifnm  and  A coni hnin.-Clt- 
rscoalc  acid, «  .-,H  «<•*.  a  blbasle  arid  forming  deliques- 
cent eriatals,  which  are  odorless  ami  have  a  bitter  acid 
L*n>.  It  is  prepared  from  citric  acid,  and  la  also  called 
Hrarttric  tad. 

citramalic  (sit-ra-mal'lk),  a.  [<  citr{ic)  +  -n- 
MKo'ir. )  Composed  of  citric  and  malic  acids. 

citrate  (sit'rat),  n.  [<  csfrfif)  +  -<jf*i :  as  F. 
nlrufr  —  Sp.  Pg.  citrato  (NL.  citratum :.  j  In 
them.,  a  salt  of  citric  acid. 

citrean  (sit'ro-an),  <i.  [<  L.  citretu  (see  eifre- 
"«)  +  -as.]  "  Same  as  citrine,  1. 

dtrene  (sit'ren),  ».  [<  cifr(»>)  +  -cne.]  A  ter- 
petic  (CinHin)  found  in  the  oil  of  lemon,  it  Is 
*  oiluriew  liijuid,  of  ajrneealde  odor,  and  continues  dlrect- 
l>  with  hy. tn  vhlorie  acid  to  form  a  crystalline  compound. 

atreona  (sit'rf-ns),  a.  [<  L,  CTrrc«*.  of  or  per- 
taining to  the'eitron-tree,  <  citrus:  see  cifru*.] 
Of  a  lemon -yellow  color;  citrine. 

citric  (sit  'rik ),  a.  f=  F.  citrique  =  Sp.  citrico  = 
Pg.  It.  ritrico,  <  NL.  citricus,  <  L.  ritruM,  citron- 
tree:  see  citrus,  citron,  and  -if.]  Pertaining  to 
er  derived  from  lemons  or  citrons — citric  add. 


(Florio)  m  D. 
citrocn  =  Q.  fsfroiic  =  Dan.  Sw.  rifnm,  <  ML. 
ci'fro(ii-),  aug.  of  L.  citrus,  the  citron-tree;  cf. 
citrrum  (sc.  malum,  apple),  a  citron,  <  Or.  aiiywr, 
a  citron,  >  hItouw,  also  arrfWa,  Ktruia,  the  citron- 
tree  ;  said  to  be  of  Ar.  origin.  Cf.  citrus,  citrr- 
tres.]  1.  The  fruit  of  the  citron-tree,  a  variety 
of  Cirrus  medico,  distinguished  from  the  lemon 
by  the  absence  of  an  umbo  at  the  summit  and 
by  its  very  thick  rind.  The  rind  I*  candled  and  used 
in  confections  ami  pastries.  The  lingered  citron  h  a  vari- 
ety in  which  the  fruit  Is  curiously  divided  into  large  finger- 
like  lobe*. 

2.  The  citron-tree,  Citrus  medica. — 3.  A  round 
and  nearly  solid  variety  of  the  watermelon,  Vi- 
trullus  vulgaris,  with  white  and  almost  flavor- 
less flesh,  sometimes  used  as  a  preserve. — 4. 
Same  as  c»(roi»-iru/<T. 

Drinking  citron  with  hi*  Orac*. 

S*ifl,  Pope,  and  Artmthnol,  Misc.,  IV.  SSi. 

Citronation  (sit-ro-na'shpn),  «.  [<  ritnm(ice) 
+  -utton.]    Same  as  cttnnation. 

citronella  (sit-rv-nel'K),  ».  [NL.,  <  ML.  ci- 
fro{n-),  citron,  +  dim.  -ella.]  A  fragrant  grass, 
Andropogon  Sardus,  extensively  cultivated  in 
Ceylon  and  Singapore  for  an  oil  (citronella-oil) 
which  is  obtained  from  it.  The  oil  is  esteemed  In 
India  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  and  is  used  in  F.uropc 
and  America  by  soap-maker*  ami  perfumer*. 

Citronizet,  r.  i.  [<  citron  +  -ice.]  To  become 
citrine  in  color. 

Eight,  nine,  ten  days  hence. 
He  will  be  silver  putate  ;  then  three  days 
Iletore  he  citrvnise.     It.  ./onsen   Alchemist,  Hi.  2. 

Citron-tree  (sit  'ron-tre),  ».  [<  cifron  +  tree. 
Cf.  ME.  citur-trc,  cytyr-trc]  The  tree,  Citrus 
medica,  which  produces  the  citron,  it  has  an 
upright  smooth  stem,  with  a  branchy  heud,  rising  from  & 
to  16  feel,  adorned  with  large,  oval,  spear-shaped  leaves. 


city 

citron-water  (slt'rpn-wa'ter),  n.  A  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  the  rind  of  citrons.   Also  citron. 
like  eifron  leofers  mat  runs'  cheeks  inflame. 

iVjat.R  ofUle  I..IV.  8». 

citron-wood  (sit'ron-wud),  n.  The  wood  of 
the  Callitris  tptadrivalHs,  a  cypress-like  tree  of 
Algeria.  The  stems  are  frequently  burned  off  by  the 
Arabs,  and  lite  roots  consequently  become  large  and  knot- 
ted, producing  an  Intricately  mottled  grain,  much  valued 
In  cabluel-wurk.  Different  kind*  of  It  are  known  as  liaer- 
■!>...;  iu.it  }«inther  mod.  Abo  tailed  amr-icvwl.  Sec  t  of- 
litri*. 

citron-yellow  (sit'rpn-yel'6),  n.  A  pigment 
composed  of  chromate  of  zinc,  of  a  bright  palo- 
lemon  color,  of  little  strength,  and  not  very  per- 
manent, 

citrnl  (sit'rul),  n.  [<  F.  citrouiHe,  formerly  also 
citruile,  a  pumpkin,  <  It.  citriuolo,  cetriuolo,  a  cu- 
cumber, <  L.  cirrus',  the  citron-tree :  see  citrus.] 
Tho  watermelon,  CitruUus  vulgaris.  Also  citrute. 

GitrnlroB  (si-trul'us),  n.  [NL.  fso  called  from 
the  color  of  (he  fruit  when  cut),  I  F.  citrouille,  a 
pumpkin:  see  citrul.]  A  genus  of  cucurbita- 
ceous  plants.  C.  ColocynthU  yields  the  well-known 
ralliartiv  drug  called  evttyynt/i.  C.  miyaru  Is  the  water- 
melon. A  third  species  la  found  In  South  Africa.  See  cut 
under  catoejtnth. 

citrus  (sit'rus),  it.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  eidra  =  It.  ce- 
dro,  <  L.  et frits,  tho  citron-tree:  see  citron.] 
1.  A  citron-tree ;  in  general,  any  tree  or  fruit 
of  the  genus  Citrus:  as,  «fni»-culture ;  tho  cit- 
rus trade. — 2.  {cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  small 
trees,  natural  order  Butaeees,  with  pinnate  but 
apparently  simple  coriaceous  and  punctate 
leaves  upon  usually  winged  petioles.  The  (lowers 
arc  white  ami  frugrunt.  will!  numerous  stamens  milled  by 
their  filament*  Into  several  Irregular  bundle*.  The  frail 
la  pulpy,  with  a  spongy  rind.  Tu  this  genua  belong  the 
orange,  C.  ^uranfium,  of  which  the  kuiuuuat  1*  a  variety : 
the  shaddock  and  pumelo,  C.  dcewnana ;  the  lemon  and 
citron,  f.  medica;  and  the  lime,  which  probably  originated 
from  c.  llyitriz. 

citrus-tree  (sit'rus-trA),  n.   [In  earlier  form 
(iter- tree,  a.  v.]    Any  tree  of  the  genus  Ctfrit* 
Citta  (sit'»),  n.   Same  as  Pitta. 
cittern,  ».   See  cittern, 
dttern-headt,      An  empty-headed  | 

Shall  bralnlewe  citterns  heads,  each  J 
i'ocket  Hie  very  geiilua  of  thy  soulef 

Jfarafuu,  Souurge  of  Vlllanfe,  ProL 

City  (sit'i),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  ciiie ;  <  ME. 
die,  citee,  <  OF.  cite,  citet.citeit,  F.  dU=  Pr.  du, 
dutat,  deutat,  dptat  =  Cat,  dutat  =  Sp. 
=  Pg.  dilade  =  It.  dttate,  dttade,  now  dtta  ( 
in  place-names  csrifd )  =Wall.  cetate  =  Alb 
kjnutet,  kjoutcte,  <  L.  drita{t-)s,  the  condition  of 
a  citizen,  the  body  of  citizens,  the  state,  later  a 
city,<  cfri»,OL.  ee»ri»,  a  citizen,  prob.  akin  to  AS. 
Aitr,  family  (see  hintP),  perhaps  connected  with 
mties  (>  E.  (/«i«f).  rest,  and  with  6r.  arioAu,  lie 
down,  rest,  Skt.  y  ft,  lie  down :  see  quiet  and  cem- 
etery. Hence  (from  L.  cin'M(f-).«)  ult.  E.  dtadel, 
and  (from  f»rt>)  ddc,  ddl,  dcUitji,  ddliec,  ete.j 

1.  n.;  pi.  cifif«  (-u).  1.  A  largo  and  import  nut 
town ;  any  largo  town  holding  an  important  po- 
sition in  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated,  in  the 
Cnited  States  a  city  1*  properly  an  incorporated  munici- 
pality, usually  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon council.  The  numlierot  inhabitants  required  to  con- 
stitute a  city  Is  commonly  over  10,000  ;  but  It  dilTen  grestly 
in  different  Statea,  some  (especially  in  the  west)  having 
uioorporated  cities  of  fewer  than  S.oou  Inhabitants.  In 
Great  Britain  the  term  la  applied  in  a  narrower  sense  to  a 
town  corporate  which  Is  or  has  been  the  scat  of  a  bishop 
and  of  a  cathedral  church.  The  word  is  often  used,  like 
burn,  in  opposition  to  country. 

And  who  so  had  be  thence  a  rayle  or  twayn, 
Vppon  the  feld  to  loke  or  cast  hi*  Ie, 
It  ahuld  hym  seme  a  town  or  a  Cites. 

Qencryda  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1991. 
In  the  United  States  nearly  all  citiem  hare  come  from 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  village*,  with  such  occasional 
case*  of  coalescence  as  that  of  lloaton  with  Koxbory  and 
Charlestown.  J.  Piste,  Amer.  PoL  Ideas,  p.  04. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  collectively. 

I  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  offence. 
That  seem*  liUgraclou*  in  the  city's  eye. 

.SAjuY.,  Rich.  III.,  ill.  7. 
City  Of  Refuge  (a)  Any  one  of  six  cities,  three  an  tho 
east  of  the  river  Jordsn  (established  by  Moses),  and  three 
on  the  west  (established  by  Jiwhua).  to  which  those  per- 
sons who  had  inadvertently  slain  a  human  creature  might 
flee  tor  refuge.  They  were  liexcr,  Raxnoth,  and  ilolan  on 
the  east,  and  Hebron,  Shcchem.  ami  Kadcsh  on  the  west, 
(o)  Medina  In  Arabia,  where  Mohammed  took  refuge  when 
driven  hy  conspirators  from  Mecca,  his  native  city,  A.  P. 
GSL— Free  city  or  town,  a  dty  or  town  having  It*  own 
government  and  laws,  Independently  of  the  country  with 
whose  territory  it  is  immediately  connected  —  that  is,  form- 
ing a  state  by  itself.  The  towns  of  the  llanseatic  league  In 
Germany  and  northern  F.uropc,  In  the  middle  ages,  were 
generally  free  ;  some  of  those  In  Herman y  were  also  called 
iniiieriiu  citieM,  as  members  of  the  (icrman  empire.  The 
onfy  free  cities  remaining  are  Hamburg,  Uilicck,  and  Bre- 
men, which  alnee  )t<?l  have  been  miverelgn  members  of  the 
present  lierman  empire,  Krankfort-on-thc-Main  waa  a 
free  city  till  Xvesx, »  ben  it  waa  annexed  t. .  I'ruasia.—  Holy 
dty.  »ee  »,  .y. -The  City  of  London,  that  part  of 
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city 

Ix>ndon,  the  metropolis  of  Knuland,  whieh  constituted  the 
original  city.  It  Hen  on  the  north  hank  of  Die  Thames, 
extending  from  Temple  Bar  on  the  west  to  th«  Tower  on 
the  east,  anil  aa  far  north  as  Flnabury.  It  coven  an  area 
of  688  acres,  constitutes  a  county  In  itself  (see  cm  wry),  and 
U  governed  by  a  lord  mayor,  elected  by  the  trade  guild*. 
m  aldermen  holding  office  for  life,  elected  by  the  wards, 
and  a  common  council  of  208  members.  The  great  bud 
nest  and  oomruerclal  lntereata  of  London  are  chiefly  cen- 
tered In  this  district. 

IL  a.  t.  Pertaining  to  a  city;  urban:  its,  n 
aty  feast;  city  mannors;  "city  wives,''  Shak., 
Rich,  m.,  ill.  7. 

A  nry  clerk,  but  gently  bora.  TVinnymi,  .Va  limuiis. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  class  of  tradespeople,  as 
opposed  to  people  of  birth.  [Eng.] 

My  new  cify-dame,  send  me  what  yuu  promised  me  for 
consideration,  and  niavesl  Umiu  prove  a  lady. 

Beau,  and  r'f.,  Wouian-HaUir,  v,  3. 
City  article,  In  English  newspapers,  the  editorial  mm. 

 ii  ■>(  tin-     'I  ui.TrUi:  !  .i  ;i:i.lu.  i.tl  i,i  «  i  .,1  thi-  itay,  an  1 

remarks  upon  It.  —  City  court,  in  the  United  states,  a  mu- 
nicipal court,  or  a  court  whose  jurisdiction  is  coextensive 
with  a  city.  — City  editor,  in  Great  Britain,  the  editor  on 
f  of  an 


the  staff  of  a  newspaper  whose  duty  it  Is  to  superintend  the 
preparation  of  the  city  or  financial  article ;  in  the  I1  lilted 
states,  the  editor  who  superintends  the  collection  and 
classification  of  local  newt- City  flat-cap t,  formerly,  a 
cap  with  a  flat  top,  sometimes  of  cloth,  sometime*  of  knit- 
ted wool,  worn  especially  by  cltlxens  of  London.  The  mod- 
ern muffin-cap  is  derived  from  it.  Also  called!  jfufwts 
rap  —  City  item.  In  American  newspapers,  an  Item  of 
local  or  city  news,  as  distinguished  from  foreign  or  gen- 
eral news. — City  man.  (a)  A  man  engaged  in  business 
In  that  part  ofbondon  which  Is  called  "  the  City."  (4) 
One  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
one  whose  interests  are  landed 
alunal;  a  business  man.   I  Eng.) 

lie  had  made  Ids  mark  In  the  mercantile  world  as  a 
tlwroughly  representative  Ctfy-maa. 

T.  M'.  Higgmmn,  Eng.  Statesmen,  p.  sax 
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ereting  civet.  Then  are  several  species,  the  brxnt- 
known  of  which  la  that  of  northern  Africa,  I*.  eiceffa. 
about  1  feet  long,  of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  and  marked 
with  dusky  spots  disposed  In  rows.  It  Is  kept  in  confine- 
ment, especially  In  Abyssinia,  the  principal  seal  of  the 
civet  trade,  for  the  sake  of  the  secretion,  which  is  taken 
from  the  bag  twice  a  week,  a  dram  being  a  large  yield. 
When  thus  kept  they  are  fed  on  raw  flesh  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  qusutlty  of  civet. 
2.  pi.  The  civets ;  the  animals  of  the  family  1  i- 
rerridtr,  us  the  genets,  ichneumons,  and  many 
other?.   American  civet-cat,  i««'t™  turnta.  See 

rirumrit  -  Civet-cat  fruit.  Hie  dorian.   See  Ihtrio. 

Civetta(si-vot'tt),  n.  [NU  (Cuvier).]  Agonns 
of  civet-cats,  bee  Virrrra. 
civic  (siv'ik),  a.  [=  F.  cirque  =  Bp.  ririeo  = 
Pg.  It,  cirrco,  <  L.  ortosK,  <  ciris,  a  citizen  i  see 
city.]  Pertaining  to  a  city  or  to  citizenship; 
relating  to  civil  life  or  affairs. 
In  the  n'cie  acceptation  of  the  word,  I  am  a  nvcrrhant. 

T.  Ui**,  Gilbert  Clumsy,  lit  1 
At  oiw  revel  and  pomp  and  game. 

Tennyson,  bake  of  Wellington,  vl. 
A  candid  examination  will  show  that  the  Christian  clv- 
iliaations  have  been  as  inferior  to  the  Pagan  ones  in  cv'ric 
and  intellectual  virtues  as  they  have  been  superior  to 
them  In  the  virtues  of  humanity  and  of  chastity. 

Uctf),  Eiirop.  Morals,  II.  148. 
Civic  crown,  garland,  or  wreath;  In 
crown  or  garland  of  oak. leaves  bestowed  i 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  cltlxen  in  battle. 


lectlvely,  of  a  city.  Asir/« 

cityward  (.it'i-wfrd),  adv.  [<  etfy  +  -mm*.] 
Toward  the  city ;  in  the  direction  of  the  city. 


cifyierinf  and  see  the  trains  Hying. 

Tk*  Century, 


Qivaifrtic,  «.  See  8ieai*tic. 

Cive  (slv),  a.  [Also  cfttcca,  q.  v. ;  usually  in  pi. 
crrr*;  <  F.  dve,  <  1*.  eejia,  ctrpa,  also  crw,  caspe, 
an  onion.]  A  small  bulbous  garden-plant,  Al- 
lium sefomiryrtumm,  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
leek  and  onion,  cultivated  aa  a  pot-herb.  Also 
cairc,  chire-garlic. 

dveryt,  severyt,  n.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from 
dntry,  cvntry,  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense.] 
In  arch. :  (a)  A  bay  or  compartment  in  a 
vaulted  roof,  (ft)  A  compartment  or  division 
of  scaffolding.    Oxford  Gtowaru. 

civet1  (siv'et),  ».  [Early  mod.  K.  also  sict  f, 
jircf,  <  F.  ciirttc  =  0.  --t&efA,  <  It.  etoeffo,  ei- 
bello,  fonnerly  also  guibelto  (NL.  citetta),  < 
MGr.  (axtTioir,  civet,  Can/njc,  civet-cat  (Nflr. 
C««T»ri),  <  Ar.  cabMd,  subdd  =  Pers.  zalxi'l, 
the  froth  of  milk  or  water,  civet.]  1.  The 
secret  urn  of  the  anal  glands  of  the  civet-cats, 
used  in  perfumery,  etc.  it  is  an  unctuous  resinous 
suliatanoe,  of  an  aromatic  odor  like  musk  or  ambergris,  of 
the  consistence  of  butter  or  honey,  of  a  pale-yellowish 
color,  and  contains  a  volatile  oil  to  which  It  owes  its  smell, 
together  with  resin,  fat.  mucus,  and  extractive  matters. 

d'eef  Is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar ;  the  very  uncleanly 
flu  of  a  cat  Shak.,  As  yon  Like.  It,  lit.  I 

I  cannot  talk  with  ci«t  In  the 

9.  (a)  The  civet-cat.    (6)  pi.  The 
the  genus  Tirfrro  or  family  yiverridtt. 
Civet1  (aiv'et),  c.  t.    [<  rircf1,  «.]    To  scent 
with  civet ;  perfume. 

Fops  at  all  corners,  ladylike  In  mien, 
Ciwfsif  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen. 

Ceieptr,  Tirocinium,  I,  830. 

civet-t  (siv'et)j  a.  [F.  etfcf  (so  called  from  the 
cives  with  which  it  is  flavored),  <  drr,  eive.] 
A  stew,  usually  of  rabbit  or  hare,  flavored  with 
onion,  cives,  garlic,  or  the  like. 

civet-cat  (elv'ot-kat),  n.  1.  The  animal  from 
which  civet  is  obtained;  a  carnivorous  quad- 
ruped of  the  family  Virtrrida  and  genus  Vi- 
rara,  having  well-developed  aual  glands  so- 


dvllifui 

6f.  CharacteriRticof  a  citizen,  as  opposed  to  a 
courtier,  soldier,  etc. ;  not  gay  or  showy ;  sober; 
grave;  somber. 

A  rsrsl  habit 
Oft  covers  a  good  man :  and  you  may  ■ 
.  with  a  soul 
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Dorothy  Q. 

civical  (siv'i-kal),  a.  [<  o'ric  +  -a/.]  Civic. 
Sir  T.  Jlrownr. 

civics  (Biv'ikB),  n.  [PI.  of  ffric:  see  -ici».]  The 
science  of  civil  government ;  tho  principles  of 
government  in  their  application  to  society. 

riviere  (siv-i-ar'),  rt.  (<  F.  civtire  =  It  dial. 
e»riera,  tcicera,  <  circo,  cirnf ,  a  liarrow  or  sledge, 
perhaps  <  ML.  ctmoreaunt,  a  barrow  in  which 
to  convoy  filth,  <  L.  rannm,  prop,  rsroum,  filth, 
+  r«**Tc,  carry.]  1.  A  small  bund-barrow 
carried  bv  two  men.—  2.  A  litter  used  by  artil- 
lery.   Wilhclm,  Mil.  Diet. 

civil  (siv'il).  a.  [Karlv  mod.  E.  drill ;  =  D.  ddel 
=  0.  Dan.  9w.  aril,  <  F.  ddl  -  Sp.  Pg.  dvii  (Pg. 
also  cm  I,  civil  (law),  also  rustic)  =  It.  drile,  < 
L.  dvilit,  belonging  to  a  citizen,  civic,  political, 
urbane,  courteous,  civil,  <  drit,  a  citizen:  see 
dty.1  I.  Pertaining  to  the  state  in  genoral; 
pertaining  to  organized  society  as  represented 
by  government. 

Bcstdns  the  gifu  wherewith  be  was  enriched,  and  the 
r  i  t  i.i  authoritie  w herewith  he  was  dignified. 

fureAus,  Pilgrimage,  p.  04. 
Where  111*  Parlament  sltta,  there  inseparably  situ  the 
King/,  there  the  Laws,  there  our  Oaths,  and  whatsoever 
can  be  eirit  In  Religion.         Jfif/on,  Eikonoklaatea,  xlx. 

2.  Specifically,  relating  to  the  commonwealth 
aa  secularly  organized  for  purposes  of  peace: 
opposed  to  ecctedattical,  military,  or  tiara/; 
relating  to  tho  citizen  in  his  relations  to  the 
commonwealth  aa  thus  organized,  or  to  his 
fellow-citizenB:  as,  ciriV  rights;  or,  in  particu- 
lar, relating  to  property  aud  other  rights  main- 
tainable in  law  at  tho  owner's  suit:  opposed 
to  criminal:  aa,  dtil  actions,  oiriJ  courts,  aril 
remedies. 

Christ  himself  was  a  great  observer  of  the  Cti-fl  power. 

rc^ur"lL'*IV  U'Ul'C*        iWUl*Mn!TrtU?T3k,  p"sw. 

3.  Beduoed  to  order,  rule,  and  government ;  not 
in  a  condition  of  anarchy;  controlled  by  a  reg- 
ular administration;  exhibiting  some  refine- 
ment of  customs  and  manners;  not  savage  or 
wild;  civilized:  as,  ddl  life;  ciVil  society. 

It  is  but  even  the  other  day  since  England  growe  to  1* 
drill.  Spenter,  State  of  Ireland. 

Men  that  are  eirtl  do  lead  their  lives  after  one  common 
law,  appointing  them  what  to  do. 

Hooter,  Eeeles,  Polity,  t  »  15. 

Is  *t  fit  snch  ragamuffins  as  these  are. 

Should  I  war  the  name  of  friends,  and  furnish  out 

A  eirif  house?      Btaa.  and       Scornful  Lady,  lv.  2. 

4.  Intestine ;  not  foreign :  as,  aril  war. 

The  whole  Land  with  eirif  broils  was  rent  Into  fire 
Kingdoms,  lung  time  w  string  Warr  each  on  other. 

Jfi'Uon,  Hist.  Eng.,  I. 

0.  Courteous ;  obliging ;  well  bred ;  affable ;  oft- 
en, merely  or  formally  polite ;  not  discourteous. 

These  of  all  other  we  found  most  eirif  to  glue  Intertallie- 
BienL  Cupf.  JoAm  Smith.  True  Travels,  L  lis. 

Sir  Lug.  Hegln  now  —  "  sir."  

Acra.  That  's  too  eirif  by  ha»^    ^      ^  ]lirtlt  Hi 

A  rim?  man  now  is  one  observant  at  i 

a  ei !  ii  man'i.iK"  was  one  who  fulllTled'ali  the' 

[froiuhls^wHlniiasa'clvIs- 
Atop.  Trm<kt  tllisu.  Eng.  Viords,  p.  30. 


In  ix  rsoit  of  a  merchant,  with  a  m 
As  rrsolnts  snd  free,  and  all  ways 
Aselsclnanyllle  of  mankiml. 
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R.  and  J  ,  IIL  2. 
yard  of  satin  gtve  :n>  wiHnan, 
1  do  not  like  the  color,  'tis  too  «pi7. 

fieuu.  ami  Ft.,  Woman  Prise,  in.  a. 
Civil  action.  8*e  action,  8.-  Civil  architecture,  cor- 
poration see  the  nouns.— Civil  crown.  Same  as  einc 
own  (which  •«,  under  dric).  —  Civil  damage  act, 
civil  damage  Law,  tbo  name  commonly  gticn  to  a  stat- 
ute adopted,  In  varying  forms.  In  a  number  of  the  I'nlted 
States,  making  the  seller  of  Intoxicating  liquor  liable  civil- 
ly In  damages  u>  Hume  Injured  by  the  Intoxicated  |<erson, 
including  bis  family,  if  their  means  of  support  are  im- 
paired by  his  Intoxication  —Civil  day,  death,  engi- 
neering, etc.  Seethe  nouns.  — Civil  law.  (a)  That  part 
of  the  Taws  of  a  state  or  nation  which  concents  the  civil 
power  as  distinguished  from  the  military  power  and  for- 
eign relations,  and  regulates  within  the  territorial  furls. 
diction  the  rights  of  persons  and  property,  execpt  when 
superseded  by  the  military  power  in  time  of  war.  tb) 
More  specifically,  the  municipal  law  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  phrase  jus  eirifs  (civil  law)  being  used  in  ltocnan 
law  for  those  rules  and  principles  of  law  which  were 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Roman  people,  in  contra, 
distinction  to  those  which  were  supposed  to  be  common 
to  all  nations  tjftM  amtiuin).  By  English  snd  American 
legal  authors  cirti  fair  is  now  commonly  used  to  signify 
the  whole  system  of  Roman  law,  of  which  the  principal 
source  Is  the  collection  made  by  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
consisting  of  the  Digest,  Code,  and  Ntnellar  Const  It  ut  lone*. 
8umetbnes  the  term  la  also  applied  to  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe,  especially  of 
Germany,  which  Is  based,  on  the  Roman  law.  rUsnr  authors 
speak  In  the  latter  rase  of  sjueJem  rtrtf  'axe.  Th*  civil 
law  Is  the  basis  also  of  the  law  of  Scotland.  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, Louisiana,  and  (Jucl.ec  —  CI vtl  liberty,  natural  lib- 
erty so  far  restrained  by  human  laws  (and  so  far  only)  aa 
Is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  public  good.  Minor,— 
Civil  list,  the  sum  annually  allowed  to  the  sovereign  of 
the  I'ntto]  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the 
support  of  his  (or  her)  household  and  the  dignity  of  the 
crown.  This  sum  has  been  fixed  by  statute  (1  Vict,  c.  2) 
at  £3sl,000.  as  follows  :  For  her  Majesty  s  privy  purse, 
£<ki,iMj;  salaries  of  her  Majest)  s  )ioiu*liold  and  retired 
allowances,  £131,200:  expenses  of  her  Majesty  s  household. 
£172.500 ;  royal  bounty,  alms,  and  special  services,  x  13,S0n , 
and  unappropriated  moasyfl,  i 
ji,r  xi.nimi  Is  nll.incd  (  r  1 
oiarrwae,— Civil  Rights  Act,  i 
Congress  of  lgTB  (18  ItUx.,  SMX  fori 


itni,  sjiii  special  si-r^ii'i-s.  s  i;it.v«» , 
leys.  aW.OW.  Besides  this,  X1.S00 
Ih  nsMis  —  Civil  marriage,  see 
S  Act,  an  act  of  the  riillrdstates 


any  person  from  the  enjoyment  of  Inns,  nubile  conv, 
tliesters,  etc.,  on  account  ol  race  or  color.— CI Vll 
B11L  an  act  of  the  United  States  Congress  of  1M*(1«  Sat. 
171,  confi  ning  citlxeruhlp  U|w  n  all  jieTsiins  born  in  the 
I" nitcd  States,  not  subjects  of  other  powers, ' '  of  every  rs< 
and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  l 
slsvery."  It 


affected  the  recently  i 
cases,  the  name  in  which  I 
cistous  of  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  In  Strauder  e. 
West  Virginia,  1S7»(100  U.  H.,  30S),  and  Bsc  other  case*, 
ISM  (10S  U.  9.,  3),  are  fmiuently  refemsl  to.  which  dis- 
cuss the  effect  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  smend- 
mcnta  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
s  of  freeiirnvn.—  Civil  servant,  an  offl,  lal  ol  a 
it  not  Ulongtng  to  either  Its  military  or  Its  nsvat 
ipplleduis 


Prime  M  lliister  ilown  U»a ) 
How  we  arc 


riliah  India. 

Every  one  holding  a  post  under  the  Government  |of  Cireat 
Britain |  that  is  not  s  legal,  military,  or  naval  post, Is  called  a 

iiny|H«t- 
d,  p.  154. 
tch  of  the  public  service, 
y.  naval,  legislative,  and 
i)  A  United  States  statute 
we.  fX  authorising  the  President  to  pre. 
admission  of  persons  into  the  civil  sec- 
ts to  make  such  admission  dependent 
without  regard  to  psrfy  Hssoclation. 
ral  States  are  known  h\  the  same  name. 

ronipetltneexaminationv 
siovcsnieni*.  Clvll-aer- 
spi-ilnted  t'i  superintend 
appointments  in  thecivll 
body  of  the  cltlrens  w  ho 


cirsf  ssrmisf.from  tli 
man.  A.  r'tmbianq 
Civil  servios,  the  executive  kg 
as  dlatliiguidird  trmu  Die  inilit 
judicial.— ClvU-servlce  Act 

of  I H71  (insist. M4, 
acrlbe  rules  for  thn 
rice.  Its  objsex  w 
upon  HUiesa  only. 
Similar  laws  in  sen 


a  pet 


(  j)  An  net  of  lSSlt,  providing  In 
and  the  supprswalon  of  politics 
vice  Commissioners,  a  bod 
the  examination  of  catMlldatesfor 
service.  —  Civil  state,  the  win  de 
are  not  Included  In  the  military,  naval,  and  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  —  dvUwar,  war  lietween  dlBorrnt  sections  of  one 
ooontry.or  lietwsen  differing  faction*  of  one  people. —  Civil 
year.  See  synr.—  Covenanted  civil  service, that  branch 
of  the  East  Indian  civil  service  whose  members  enter  a  spe- 
cial department,  and  are  entitled  to  retrain!  piomotlou  and 
isfon  after  serving  a  specified  number  of  years,  and 
t  resign  without  permission,  'they  were  aUo 
called  etn/ians.— r/ncovenanted  civil  service,  a  ttramb 
of  tlie  East  Indian  civil  service  whose  mumhersf  European* 
or  natives)  arc  subject  to  no  entrance  examlnstbm,  arc  not 
entitled  to  promotion  or  a  pension  on  retiring,  and  may 
resign  their  office  at  pleasure.  =8yn.  6.  Ceurfeows,  CY* 
A«i»w\  etc.  See  j-oiitr. 
rivilation  (siv  i-la'shon),  it. 
ous  corruption 
[Irish  slang.] 

In  a  stale  of  nrilalian. 

civilian  (Hi-Wl'yan).  n.  and  a.    [<  ME. 

<  I,,  ari/ss.  civil:  see  on/.]    I.  a.  1.  One  who 
is  Kkilleii  in  the  Roman  or  civil  law ;  a  | 
snr  or  doctor  of  civil  law. 


-la'shon),  it.    [Appar.  a  huitior- 


of  privy 


an  ln.|iilr>  t.,  lie  Instituted  before  a 
Kiuncillors  snd  cmfsaSM 


Digitized  by  Googl 


dvillan 

9.  A  student  of  the  civil  law  at  a  university. 


He  kept  hi.  i 


.  In  the  college  b 
iforthatofarTrili 


t>ioka  anil  changed  his 

'inn. 

iiravti,  Shcnstonr. 


8.  One  whose  pursuits  are  those  of  oivil  life, 
not  military  or  clerical ;  especially,  a  non-mili- 
tary inhabitant  of  a  garrisoned  town.— 4t.  One 
who,  despising  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  did 
yet  follow  after  a  certain  civil  righteousness,  a 
jnstitia  dcilis  of  his  own.   Abp.  Trench. 


The  merenjsturatfistorefririais,  by  whom  I 
one  as  live*  npun  dr.**,  the  very  reli.iuci  u 

3  Ot  Utxl 


1021 

posed  to  military,  control ; 
tajy  to  civil  control. 

ILt  inlraiu.  To  behave  eirUly  or  with  pro- 
priety. (Kare.J 

I  Ciuilut,  lest  that  I  mm  obscieoe: 
Bui  Lord  (Thou  kiiuw  it)  1  kid  vncluut,  t  n<  le»n. 
A'ylwrter,  tr.  ot  Du  Uartiu  ■  Weeks,  It..  The  laws. 
Rlffby,  who  had  wen  him  so  often  come  to  beg  a  guinea 
of  Sir  C.  Williams,  and  Rethurst,  at  who*  father  ■  he  had 
lived  for  rirtuala.  understood  that  dignity  as  little-,  nil 
i;  on  winch  he  einfuM. 

Bafswfe,  Letters.  II.  IBS. 


and  rains  of  the       Also  cir>li*e. 


0.  A  covenanted  civil 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to 
civilian. 

To  the  civilian  luimt  it  might  aeetu  that,  when  a  king 
write*  up  an  Inscription  to  record  hla  liuUdiuscv  he  withe* 
that  Intcriptlon  to  be  read  of  all  men  for  all  time. 

H.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  fiei. 

dvtlis&ble,  civilisation,  etc.  See  dvilisable, 
ciriUsation,  etc. 

dvilist  (slv'i-list),  it.  [<  ML.  rinUstn,  <  L.  f»'r+- 
/«,  civil :  »r  a nl.  ]  A  civilian,  or  pemon  versed 
in  the  civil  law.  Warburton. 

civility  (si-vll'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  dcilities  (-tiz).  [< 
ME.  artftitr.  citizenship,  <  OF.  dtilile,  F.  eirt- 
<<#-•  =  Sp.  nrdidnd  =  Pg.  ciriluiade  m  It.  drilitA, 
eMlta,  civility,  <  h.  dciUla(t-)s,  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment, politics,  also  courtesy,  <  drilis,  civil: 
see  eirU  and  -if,.]  If. 


civilize*  (si  v-i-l.-*e'),ii.  l<ddlise  +  -cc*.}  One 
who  is  civilized,  or  is  in  process  of  civilization, 
of  a       The  creature  that  Whitman  Utoi  the  eicHUrt. 

TheCMury,  XXVI.  am. 

ci  vilizer  (siv'i.U-zer), ».   One  who  or  that  which 
civilize*.   Also  spelled  dvtliser. 
To  nation*  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  life,  which  may  be 
receptive  stage,  commerce  ban  al- 


Wyeitf,  Act*  XXtl.  SB. 

2.  The  stat«  of  being  civilized ;  redemption 
from  barbarity ;  civilization.  See  first  extract 
under  driluatum.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

The  sweet  civiiitie*  ot  life.  Dryden,  Cym.  and  I  ph. ,  L  IZi. 

a  then  projile  to  riuthru  and  tnic  Religion, 
T  to  the  huur  of  lleauen. 

Capt.  Joan  SmilJt,  True  Trareli,  I.  U. 
They  [Malayans)  are  mil  enough,  engaged  thereto  by 
Trade :  for  the  more  Trade,  the  more  eiritiiy ,-  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  lea*  Trade  the  more  barbarity  and  Inhu- 
manity. Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  Ilk 

Another  step  in  cinii.'v  li  thei 
and  pasturage  to  sttrii-ull 

3.  Relation  to  the  civil  law  rather  than  to  re- 
ligion. 

If  there  were  nothing  In  marriage  but  meer  efrtfiry.  the 
magistrate  might  be  meet  to  be  employed  In  tills  service. 

Bp.  Hall,  Conscience,  III.  10. 

4.  Good  breeding ;  politeness,  or  an  act  of  po- 
— s;  courtesy;  kind  attention:  as,  to  -*- 


<■*];. -it  the  formative  or 
ways  proved  the  great  eivUuer, 

StitU,  st ml.  Med.  Hist,  p.  tin. 

civilly  (siv'i-H),  adv.   In  a  civil  manner.  (■) 

In  a  manner  relating  to  government,  or  to  the  rights  or 
character  of  members  of  the  community  at  large ;  espe- 
cially, In  a  secular  manner,  as  oppuscd  to  eccUmuticalty. 

If  you  aak  which  la  the  better  of  these  two.  CiriUy  the 
Gentleman  of  Blood,  Morally  the  Gentleman  by  Creation 
may  be  Die  better.  Srlden,  Telilc-Talk,  p.  It 

That  a  multitude  should,  without 
the  doing  of  one  thing  — for  ' 
not  possible. 

It  I  the  state  in  France)  made,  for 


1  SHI 
opposed  to 


of  priest*  Invalid  civilly 

n.  y. 

M  In  a  manner  relating  to  private  right* : 
criminally. 

That  accusation  which  Is  publlck  Is  either  civilly  com 
if  need  for  the  private  satisfaction  of  the  party  Injured 
or  else  criminally,  that  Is,  for  some  politick  punishment. 


e  change  from  war,  hunting, 
tinmen,  LlrUiiallou. 


,lv.«. 

The  Insolent  cirUity  of  a  promt  man.  Caattcrfitld. 
I  alio  received  many  clcllitUi  from  the  Preach  mer- 
chant*. PocacU,  bracrlptloD  of  the  East,  II.  86. 

ctvilizable  (siv'i-li-za-bl),  a.  [<  civiUie  +  -able  ; 
=  F.  cieiluabte  as  Pg.  etriliairef.]  Capable  of 
being  civilized.   Also  spelled  civilisabui. 

civilization  (siv'i-li-za'ahon),  n.  [<  civilise  + 
-if ion  ,-  =  F.  deUisation  =  Sp.  cirilUacion  =  Pg. 
r>fi/i---iy<I.'»  =  D.  citiltMatie  =  O.  Dan.  Sw.  civili- 
aanon.J  1.  The  act  of  civilizing,  or  the  state 
of  being  civilized ;  the  state  of  being  reclaimed 
from  the  rudeness  of  savage  life,  ana  advanced 
in  arts  and  learning. 

1  asked  htm  (Johnson)  It  •■  humiliating  "  was  a  good 
wont.  Ho  sold  bo  had  seen  It  fnijllentlr  used,  but  he  dill 
not  know  It  to  be  legitimate  English.  He  would  nut  *■!- 
mlt  cirsluntsofs.  but  only  "drillty."      Bmmtl,  Jolinaon. 


Dte  spelling 
Obsolete  sp. 


The  enure  structure  of  n'nftMfirf»  is  fuunileil  upon  the 
belief  that  It  Is  a  good  thing  to  cultivate  Intellectual  and 
ntaterUl  capacities,  even  at  the  OMt  of  certain  moral  evils 
which  we  are  often  able  accurately  to  foresee. 

/..  A  ii  Europ.  Moral*,  I.  lie. 

2t  -  The  act  of  rendering  a  criminal  process  civil. 
Also  spelled  Wriftaifson. 
civilize  (siv'i-llz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  civilised, 

Spr.  eiriUsing.  [<  cirif  +  -ise  ;  =  V.  cinlmtr  = 
p.  Pg.  dtiluar  =  It.  cirilissare  =  I).  «r^i*rT«i 
=  0.  ii  n-.r. ..,  =  Dan.  nri fist-re  =  Sw.  drill- 
sera.]  L  trait*.  1.  To  reclaim  from  a  savage 
or  semi-barbarous  state:  introduce  order  and 
civic  organization  among;  refine  and  enlight- 
elevate  in  social  and  individual  life. 

I  is  not 

f  society. 
V«<»ey. 

1  am  conscious  that  life  ha*  been  trying  to  civilitc  me 
(or  now  seventy  'yean  with  what  seem  to  me  very  Inade- 
quate results.  Lmnlt.  Harvard  Anniversary. 

St.  To  miike  subject  to  a  civil  instead  of  a  crim- 
inal process. — 3.  To  place  under  civil,  as  op- 


Yonder  are  the  light*  In  the  CfoeAais  of  Abe rfoyle. 

.SruM,  Koti  Roy.  iivili. 

clack  (klak),  r.  [a  Sc. ciake,  cUtik,  <  ME.  darken, 
cUikkrn,  clnken  (not  found  in  AS.,  but  see  below, 
and  cf.  clallrr  and  crack)  =  MD.  klacken,  cluck, 
crack,  whack,  shake,  D.  klakken,  claok,  crock 
(>  OF.  rlfirquer,  rlaquer,  clack,  clap,  clatter,  F. 
claqurr,  clap  in  applause:  see  claque),  =  MLG. 
klaken,  cluck  (as  a  hen).  =  Icel.  klaka,  twitter, 
chatter  (as  a  bird),  wrangle,  dispute,  =  Korw. 
Walla,  strike,  knock;  ef.  MLO.  klacken,  LQ. 


The  palace  liangd,  an 
And  all  the  lung  pent 
Dash  d  dowiiwsnlin  i 


I,  without  hsrmony,  concur  In 
rthlslanefl/ytolive-  .  .  .  Is 
/roofer,  Ecclea.  Polity,  1. 


citte),  <  L.  cirita(f-)*,  a  city:  see  oily.] 


menced  for  Uie  prliate  satisfaction  of  the  party  Injured, 

laniahment. 
ft,  Parergon. 

(e)  Not  naturally,  bat  by  law :  as.  a  man  ciwUly  dead,  (rf) 
Politely ;  considerately ;  gently ;  with  due  decorum  ;  oour- 
teoualy. 

I  will  deal  efriUv  with  Ml  poems :  nothing  01  u  to  tie 
epokcB  of  the  dead.  Drydn,  Pref.  to  Fables. 

(*t)  Without  gaudy  colors  or  finery;  soberly. 

The  chambers  were  handsome  and  cheerfnll,  and  fur. 
niabed  ciruVy.  flown.  Sew  Atlantis. 

dvU-iUitodt  (siv'il-su'ted),  a.  Somberly  ar- 
rayed. 

Oir&ssiifsd  Morn,  ... 
Not  trick 'd  and  fronne'd  as  she 
With  the  Attk-k  boy  to  hunt. 
But  kerclieft  In  a  comely  cloud. 

M<ll.m.  t 

dvlsm  (siv'ixm),  n.  K  F.  ddtme,  <  Is,  dti»,  a 
citizen,  +  F.  -i*me,  -Ism.]  Oood  citizenship; 
devotion  to  one's  country  or  city:  a  word  of 
late  French  origin,  more  restricted  in  meaning 
than  iKifrui/ijon.    Dyer.    See  incerwin. 

dvitrt^s.    [Early  mod.  E.  ctrtfte  (cf .  city,  early 

A  city. 

An  ancient  cirif  ie.        .SraniAurtr,  Descrlp.  ot  Ireland, 
dvolt,  n.    See  eioof. 
dzart,  r.  t. 
cizarst,  dzerst,  n.pl. 
ton. 

0.  J.   An  abbreviation  of  chief  justice. 

01.  The  chemical  symbol  of  cklortH. 
clabberr(klab'6r),it.  [See  6on«jfWa66cT.]  Same 

as  bonny-clabber. 

clabber  ^klab'er),  r.  i.  [<  clabber,  ».]  To  be- 
come thick  in  the  process  of  souring:  said  of 
milk. 

clach  (klach),  n.  [Gael.:  see  clachan,]  Same 
as  claehan,  1. 

clachan  (klach' an),  a.  [Gael.,  <  clach,  pi. 
claehan.  a  stone;  eng.,  it  is  supposed,  clachan 
meant  'a  stone  circle  for  sacred  or  sepulchral 
uses.']  1.  A  rude  stone  sarcophagus;  specifi- 
cally, one  large  and  massive  enough  to  form  a 
sort  of  monument.  Also  called  clach  and  cist 
in  England.  Jour.  n/Archaol.,  III.  107.— 2.  In 
Scotland,  n  small  village  or  hamlet,  especially 
one  clustering  around  a  parish  church. 
The  cUukan  ylll  |ale)  hail  made  roe  cantv, 

"i  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 


clack -dish 

throw  or  daub  on,  as  clay,  mud,  or 
other  soft  mass,  =  OUG.  clccchan,  clechan,  kle- 
ken,  crack  with  a  noise,  cause  to  burst,  MHG. 
klcchcn,  klccken,  crack  or  burst  with  a  noise, 
also  as  in  G.  klecken  and  kleckacn,  daub,  smear; 
all  being  secondary  forms  of  an  assumed  verb, 
agreeing  nearly  with  click1,  q.  v. :  AS.  as  if  VJc- 
can,  pret.  'clav,  pp.  *e<or>rsj,  whence  also  AS. 
rfurciiiN,  K.  clock1  and  cluck,  make  the  peculiar 
noise  of  the  hen,  =  OHO.  rJvIorJtid*),  chlocchon, 
cloccon,  strike,  knock,  whence  also  nit.  K.  clock'* : 
see  click,  clock*,  clock*,  cluck.  The  words  are 
all  more  or  less  imitative;  cf.  G.  W<it*.  klackx, 
lnterj.,  slap!;  Ir.  Gael.  War,  make  a  din;  Gr. 
*.'i.-C(.-y,  scream,  bark,  clash,  rattle.  The  series 
clack,  dick*,  nasalized  clank,  clang,  dink,  with 
the  related  clock*,  duck,  and  further  dap*,  clat- 
ter, dash,  and  crack,  crash,  with  their  numer- 
ous cognates,  though  of  various  historical  ori- 
gin, may  be  regarded  as  ult.  imitative  variations 
of  a  common  root.]  I.  infraa*-.  1.  To  make  a 
quick  sharp  noise,  or  a  succession  of  sharp 
Bounds,  as  by  striking  or  cracking ;  crack ;  rat- 
tle; snap. 

d,  and  buud,  and  dackt, 
ent  stream  of  life 
l  a  cataract 
TVnnpsun,  Day  Dream,  The  Revival. 
The  esocei'i^  loom 
N'ot  long  within  the  hnmraitca.1  still  did  stand. 

William  Uarrit,  Earthly  Paradtae,  II.  3DI 

S.  To  utter  sounds  or  words  rapidly  and  con- 
tinually, or  with  sharpness  and  abruptness; 
let  the  tongue  run  or  rattle. 

e.  let  not  thy  tongue  go  ot<ici  In  an  not- 
i»,  Hoke  of  Nurture  (R.  E.  T.  S  ),  p.  103. 
t  thy  binge  not  claklu  as  a  mitle. 

Book!  vt  Precedent*  (E.  H  T.  a,  extra  sec),  I.  luo. 
Bat  ah !  the  more  the  white  goose  laid, 
It  etaek'd  and  cackled  louder. 

Tcnnymn,  The  Gonee. 

U.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp,  short, 
snapping  sound ;  rattle;  clap:  as,  to  clack  two 
pieces  of  wood  together.— 2.  To  speak  without 
thought;  rattle  out. 

I'nwelghed  custom  makes  them  doe*  out  anything  their 
heedless  fancy  aprlfiga.  feUhatn,  Resolves,  I.  4. 

clack  (klak),  n.  [<  ME.  elakke,  clack  (of  a  mill), 
=  MD.  klack,  a  crack,  cracking,  =  MHG.  klac 
(klack-),  a  crack,  crash,  loud  threatening  sound, 
=  Sw.  klack.  a  sudden  alarm ;  cf.  OF.  clae,  a 
clackct,  clackcr,  clapper,  F.  claque,  a  claque; 
from  the  verb:  see  clack,  r.]  1.  A  sharp, 
repeated,  rattling  sound;  clatter:  as,  the  cfacl- 
of  a  mill.— 2.  In  a  grist-mill:  (a)  That  part  of 
the  mill  that  strikes  the  ' 
it,  for  discharging  its  i 

John,  just  at  the  hoppc,  will  I  stand, 


II  stand 
t  will  sound. 

BttUrton. 

(b)  A  bell  that  rings  when  more  com  is  required 
to  be  put  in  the  hopper.  Johnson. — 3.  A  valve 
of  a  pump. — 4.  A  ball-valve  connected  with 
the  boiler  of  a  locomotive.  See  ball-calre  and 
daek-box,  2. — 6.  A  kind  of  small  windmill  with 
a  clapper,  set  on  the  top  of  a  pole  to  frighten 
away  birds.  Also  called  claci-mill,  and  for- 
merly claeket.—e.  Continual  talk ;  prattle;  gos- 

A  woman's  olsvw,  It  I  have  skill, 
Sounds  somewhat  like  a  throwster's  mill.  Sici/t. 
The  riant  ot  tongues,  and  confusion  of  voices  In  this 
"y.  was  so  very  great.  th»l  the  goddess 
>  several  limes. 

Add  lent.  Vision  ot  Justice, 
i  never  to  this,  but  i 


Bvuhnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subject*,  p.  is. 
clack-box  (klak'boks).  n.  1.  In  maeh.,  the  box 
in  which  a  clack-valve  works. —  2.  In  a  loco- 
motive, a  box  fitted  to  the  boiler  in  which  a 
bull-valve  is  placed  to  close  the  orifice  of  the 
feed-pipe,  and  prevent  steam  or  hot  water  from 
reaching  the  pumps.  The  Ml  of  the  clack  te  ratted 
from  IU  scat  by  the  stroke  ot  the  pump  plunger  forcing 
water  against  It;  the  water  then  passes  into  the  Mler. 
but  is  prevented  from  returning  by  the  Instant  tall  o<  the 
Ml. 

3.  The  tongue.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
clack -dish  (klak'dish),  n.  A  beggar's  dish  or 
receptacle  for  money,  fitted  with  a  lid  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  when  agitated  a  clatter 
upon  the  edge  of  the  vesael.  Its  use  was  aban- 
doned in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  alms-pot.  Also  called  dap- 
dish. 

nis  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  In  her  cLtek-ttUh. 

.VAnA.,  M,  for  M.,  111.  !. 


duA' 


my  living  by 
JfidiMrtoii.  i 


iddtetm.  Family  of  Love,  iv  i. 
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clack-door  (klak'd 
brass  covering  an 


clack -door 

dfir),  «.    A  plate  of  iron  or 


claek-box.  It  i>  attached  by  acrewa,  and  ran  be  re- 
moved to  gtvcacceu  to  the  vejvc-eeat  ur  n«w  Into  which 
Uw  valve  flu. 

clacker  (klak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
clacks;  the  clack  of  a  mill;  the  clapper. 

Thla  they  And  by  the  nouw  of  those  boat  niUU :  their 
etaekrr*  brat  much  alowcr. 

Sir  11.  Btmmt.  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  1H. 

A  rattl 


S. 


used  to  frighten  birds.    See  clack, 
[_<  clack  +  dim.  -ft.]    Same  as 


clacketf, 

dad;  5. 

clack -goose  ( klak  V>-<  ),  «.  [Sc.  also  claik-goote, 

eloik.J  Same  as  barnacle1,  1. 
clack-mill  (klak'mit),  n.   Same  as  clack,  5. 
clack-pifCO   (Idak'pes),  n.    The  casting  in 

much  a  clack-dour  is  placed,  and  which  forms 

the  valve-chamber.  See  clack-tloor  and  clack,  4 . 
clack-aeat  (klak'set),  «.   In  a  locomotive,  one 

of  the  two  recesses  in  each  pump  into  which 

the  clacks  fit, 

clack-valve  (klak'valv),  n.   A  valve  with  a 

single  flap,  hinged  at  one  edge,  and  consisting 

of  a  plate  of  leather  a  little 

larger  than  the  valve-aperture, 

used  in  pumps.   The  leather  plat* 

i«  •trengthened  above  by  a  plate  of 

Iron  a  little  larger  than  the  opening, 

anil  below  bjr  another  Iron  plate  a  little 

(mailer  than  the  opening.    The  dlaine. 

ter  of  the  valve. box  la  generally  one 

half  luol-e  than  that  of  the  valve  open 

lug.   Alas  called  cWwrr. 
Cl&d  (klad).    [<  ME.  clad,  deel,      -  .    ■  . 

eladd,  oontr.  from  clothed,  ear- 
lier form  of  clothed:  see  clothe.')    Preterit  and 

past  participle  of  clothe. 

cladt  (Wad),  r.  t.  [Var.  of  clothe,  clothe,  after 
Ciad,  prot.  and  pp.]    To  clothe. 

What,  anal]  I  dad  ine  like  a  country  maid  T 

Grunt,  Jaraca  IV.,  IIL  3. 

cladanthus  (kla-dan'thus),  n.;  pi.  dadanthi 
(-thi).  [NL.,  <  Or.  OAAoc,  a  shoot,  branch  (see 
cladus),  +  dvftef,  a  flower:  see  anther.)  In  moss- 
es, a  flower  terminating  a  lateral  branch, 
dadding  (klad'ing),  «.  rv,">-,>"l  »■  of  clad,  t. 
Cf.  ctofTisj;.]   Clothing;  clothes.  [Rare.] 


lorda  and  ladles  of  high  degree  In 
of  paat  centuries. 

A«  York  Tribune,  March  S7,  18S5. 

cladenchvma  (kla-deng'ki-m»),  «.  [NL..  <  Or. 
«/ai!or ,  a  branch,  +  lyx*?",  an  Infusion,  <  hx'""* 
infuse,  pour  in,  <  fa,  —  E.  in,  i  xfn'<  pour;  cf. 
E.  gush?]  In  hot.,  tissue  composed  of  branch- 
ing cells. 

cladgy  (klaj'i),  a.    [Asaibilated  form  of  cloggy 
=  ciedgy,  q.  v.]  Stiff;  tenacious;  ciedgy. 


[Rare.] 


cladi,  n.    Plural  of  cladus.  1. 
dadine  (klad'in).  a.  K  cladus  +  Same 
as  e.ladotte,    lt\  J.  SoUas. 
madobrajicWa^klad-^bnang'lddiJ.n.frf.  [XL., 
<  Gr.  OMoc,  a  branch,  +  /Wjuj,  gillsT]  A 
■mall  auperfamily  of  nudibranchiate  opistho- 
branchiate  gastropoda,  having  foliaceous,  plu- 
mose, or  ramose  branchiae,  whence  the  name. 
cladobrancbJate  (klad-y--brang,kl-4t),  a.  [< 
Cladobranckia  +  -afc1.]  Pertaining  to  the  Cla- 
dobranchia. 

OladocarpI  (klad^-kar'pi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
cladocarpus:  see  cladocarpout.')  One  of  the 
three  groups  into  which  the  true  mosses,  Bry- 
acea,  are  divided.  They  are  chancUrtced  by  having 
the  capsules  borne  at  the  end*  of  abort  lateral  branches. 
The  group  Include*  the  PanlinaUa,  or  aquatic  mosses. 

cladocarpotlfl  (klad-o-k*r'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  dado- 
carpus,  <  Gr.  n/lddoc,  a  shoot,  a  branch,  +  nap- 
Hie,  fruit.]  In  6of.,  having  the  fruit  terminal 
upon  short  lateral  branchlets :  as,  cladocarpout 
mosses.  Also  da<U>aenout. 
Oladocera  (kla-dos'e-rtt),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  dadoctrut:  see  dadocrruta.]  1.  In  La- 
treille's  Bvstem  of  classification,  a  section  of 
his  Branehiopoda  laphopoda,  equivalent  to  the 
Daphnidet  of  Strauss  or  the  Ihiphmacea  of  oth- 
ers. The  aectlon  included  such  genera  aa  l<t/..tu».  Mis, 
and  Polyphemus,  and  was  practically  equivalent  to  Uw 
'  g  group  of  the  mine  naute. 


An  i 


of  En  tomostraoa  era  snborder  of 
comprising  the  small  crustaceans 


Vhyllopoda 

as  water-fleas,  abounding  in  fresh  Wa- 
They  arc  very  proline,  produce  cphlpplal  egg*,  nxdt 
,  are  m  ire  i  ir  lew  transparent ,  have  a  hi  val  vular 
I  on  the  law-It,  a  single  large  eye.  front  i  to 
t  U-arlng  liranchlir.  and  large  ram..*,  or 

ncheda 


( u  t„-i„H-  tlir  nam.  )».  ling  iu  »» llnniing- 
orean.^  leading ('»""ll.^ nt.  ltopl.,»..l,T.  I\4fphtmidet. 
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cladocerOTUI  (kla-dos'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL  dado- 
ecnu,  <  (Jr.  dAAoc,  a  branch,  +  «7,gir  =  E.  horn.) 
Having  branched  or  ramose  antenna? ;  specifi- 
cally, j)ertaining  to  the  Cladocrra. 

Cladodactyla  (klad-o-dak'ti-U).  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
haoAoc,  a  branch,  +  (Wanv^c,  finger.]  A  ge- 
nus of  dendrochirotons  peiiate 
holothurians:  so  called  from  the 
much-branched  tentacular  pro- 
cesses. C.  c'roeea  is  a  saffron- 
colored  species  inhabiting  the 
southern  sea*.  Brandt. 

clad  ode,  cladodlum  (klad'od, 
klu-^lo'di-um),  pi.  ctadwtes, 
cladodia  (-ddz,  -a).  [NL  dado- 
dium,  <  Gr.  gXaouAr/r,  with  many 
branches,  lit.  brancb-like,  <  a>n- 
onf,  a  brunch  (cf.  dim.  OJifaav,  a 
branchlet),  +  tidof,  form.]  In 
hot.,  a  leaf-like  flattened  branch 
or  peduncle,  aa  in  Buteug  and 
some  species  of  Phgllanthu*.  Also 
cladophyl. 

cladodont  (klad'o-dont),  a.  [< 
Gr.  /JAioe,  a  branch,  +  Woic 
(irfo.T-)  =  E.  tooth.)     Same  as 

Cladodua  (khvl'v-dtts).  ».  [NL., 

<  Gr.  aviailor,  a  branch,  +  o*wr  cia*«i,  oi 
=  E.  toofJW]    A  genus  of  fosail  jBff 
placoid  fishes  of  the  Devonian 

and  Carboniferous  periods,  having  teeth  of  the 
kind  called  cladodont  or  brbodonU  Agassie, 
1H43. 

cladogenous  (kla-doj'e-nua).  a.  [<  Gr.  «t?.dcJoc. 
a  branch,  +  -ytvnr,  producing:  see  -genous.) 
Same  as  dadocarpou*. 

Cladome  ( klad'dm),  n.  [<  Gr.  kU&oc,  a  branch : 
see  cladus  and  -omit.)  The  branching  arms  or 
rays  of  a  sponge-spicule  of  the  rhabdus  typt», 
collectively  considered.  Each  branch  of  the 
cladome  is  a  cladus. 

The  •ecoodary  raya  are  the  anna  or  cladi,  collectively 
the  head  or  ctaiaim  uf  the  aplcoJe. 

iTsrye.  Mb,  XXII.  «1T. 

Oladonema  (klad-o-ne'ma),  h.  [NL.  (Dujardin, 
1W3),  <  Gr.«/-drfor,  a  branch,  +  a  thread,  < 
vr«r,  spin.]  The  typical  genus  of  Vladonemida; 
having  branched  or  cladoso  tentacles,  whence 
the  name. 

Cladonemidae  (klad-o-nem'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  Cladonema  +  -uia.)  A  family  or  .-fnfaoim'- 
</i/jt(r,  typified  by  tho  genus  t'lad/mema,  having 
branched  tentacles,  4  or  8  simple  or  branched 
radial  canals,  and  4  or  8  gastral  gonads.  The 
meduas  bud  on  polyp-ooloniea  which  contain  alimentary 
luoida  ur  gaatronxilda.  together  with  acatb  re.1  capiute 
tentacles. 

Cladonia  (kla-do'ni.fc),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  *a*66» 
(»>.nrir/i'-),  a  branch, 
r lad w>.)  A  genus  of 
lichens,  representa- 
tive of  the  family 
CladoniH.  The  apo- 
theela  are  mostly  cap- 
itate, varioitaly  colored 
(not  blackX  ana  home  on 
the  vertical  iiortlim  of  the 
lhallui  UHKleiliiin).  The 
tattar  !*  either  almple, 
and  often  cup-ahapaa  or 
funnel  aluiped,  or  very 
much  branched.  The 
branching  ka  aluiwn  lu  the 
reindeer- moan,  Cladonia  8 
rnn&iferina.  See  reindeer.      i.  c/sdrm(m  n*er**utm.  a  CI*- 

ciadonlc  (kla-.lon'-  u7L£S',£ oSS'^i'j^^ 
ik),  a.    [<  Cladonia 

+  -n\  ]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  genus 
Cladonia.    Ciadonlc  add,  an  acid  obtained  from  Cla, 

tion in  ranpi/rnna. 

Cladoniei  (klad-o-nl'c-i).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cla- 
donia.) A  family  of  lichens,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Leeideaeei,  and  having  a  twofold  thallus, 
a  vertical  one,  called  the  podetium,  ascending 
from  a  horizontal,  squamulosc,  or  granuloso 
one.    The  latter  is  sometimes  wanting. 

cladonielne  (klad-9-nl'c-in),  a.  [<  ciadmiti  + 
-iael.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  family  Cladoniei. 

cladoniine  (kla-do'ni-in),  a.  [<  Cladonia  + 
-inr1.]  Belonging  to  or  having  tho  characters 
of  the  genus  Cladonia. 

Cladonloid  (kla-do'ni-oid),  a.  [<  Cladonia  + 
-oid.)  Resembling  lichens  of  the  genus  Cla- 
donia. 

Clailoniuid  variation  uf  the  |iarrarKareoa>  tballua. 

ruehrnnon,  Genera  Ucbelium,  p.  a 

Oladophora  (kla-dof'iVrS ).  n.  [NL..<  Gr.  kUAot, 
a  branch,  +  -*dpof,  -bearing,  <  ft/Hiv  —  E.  fceorl.] 


claim 

1.  In  hot.,  a  large  genua  of  green  algv>,  includ- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  Chlorosporea.  Itc 
of  flnu,  nut  gelatlnoua  fllanienta, 
which  branch  throughout.  The 
•pedea  grow  in  freah  or  salt  water, 
mi  rocaa,  and  in  tide-ponla  and 
dllchea,  usnally  in  tufU,  aomeUnvra 

2.  In*roo7. :  (a)  A  genus  of 
coleopterous  insects.  fki- 
jtan,  1834.  (6)  A  genus  of 
mnllusks.    J.  K.  Orau,  1»*40. 

cladophyl,cladophyll(klad'- 
o-fll),  n.    [<  Or.  td.aits;,  a 
branch, +  eo>J>«>:=L./ 
leaf.]   Same  as  dadotu. 

cladoptosis  <  klad-op-td'sis). 
A^jidoc,  a  branch,  +  Troxric,  a  fall.  <  rixrnr,  fall. 
In  but.,  the  annual  falling  of  leafy 
of  individual  leaves,  such  as  takes'  place  in 
many  of  tho  cvpresa  family. 

cladose  (kla'dos),  a.    [<  NL.  cUulotus,  < 
<  (ir.  a/adof,  a  branch :  see  clod  us.) 
or  ramose,  as  a  i 
rhabdus.    W,  J.  i 

Gladogporium  iklud-o-spo'ri-um),  n.  {Kit.,  < 
Gr.  «>.ooor,  a  branch,  +  crioy»f,  a  aevd.]  A  large 
genus  of  hyphomycetous  fungi,  having  subde- 
cumbent,  intricately  branched,  olivaceoua  by- 
ptue,  and  typically  uniseptate  conidia. 

OUdothrix  (klad'^-thriks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
a^dor,  a  branch,  4-  Boii,  a  hair.]  A  genus  of 
bacteria  growing  in  the  form  of  filaments,  and 
especially  characterized  by  what  is  called  false 
branching — that  is,  the  formation  of  a  filament 
by  the  side  of  another,  which,  sooo  diverging, 
gives  the  appearance  of  branching.  The  principal 
ipeclea,  CfadnfArtr  diehotoma,  occur*  in  atagnant  run- 
ning water  containing  much  organic  matter,  capcrially 
when  putrefying. 

Cladrastis  (kla-dras'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Rafinesquel, 
irreg.  <  <ir.  aAddor,  a  branch,  +  <j)nai<rrdr,  brittle.  ] 
A  peculiar  leguminous  genus  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee:  the  yellow-wood.  The  only 

T.  linrtorui,  la  a  liandu 


ample  paniclea  of  white  llowera.  It  la  cultivated  aa  an 
ornamental  ahadc-tree ;  the  wood  U  very  hard,  hrsry 
•trong.  of  a  bright-yellow  color  changing  to  brown,  aui 
yields  a  yellow  dye. 

cladus  (kla'dus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aMdor,  a  branch, 
a  young  slip  or  shoot,  prob.  <  k>M;  break.]  I. 
PI.  cladi  (-di).    One  of  tho  secondary  arms, 


rnys,  or  branches  of  a  ramose  sponge-spicule. 
which  collectively  form  the  cladome.  IF.  J. 
Sottas.— 2.  leap.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

claes  (klaz),  n.  pi.  [Also  written  claif,  elate, 
formerly  clayu,  etc. ;  contr.  of  ME.  da  the*, 
clothes.]   Clothes.  [Scotch.] 

clag1  (klag).  n.  [North.  E.  and  Sc. :  see  dog  and 
day.)  1.  A  clot ;  a  mass  of  sticky  or  adhesive 
matter:  aa,  a  dag  of  mod  on  one's  shoe. — 2.  A 
clog,  encumbrance,  or  burden,  aa  on  property. 

clag1  (klag),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dogged, ppr.  dag- 
oing.  [North.  E.  and  Se.^  sec  c/oj/,  r.]  I.  trans. 

as  clay.  _ 

"  a  aatyre  or  a  aonnet  now, 


ttarrton.  What  you  Will.  Iv.  L 
IX  intrant.  To  sGck  or  adhere.  Broctett. 
clag-  (klag),  n.  [Gael,  dag,  a  bell :  see  Woes-s.] 
A  portable  bell  used  by  the  early  Scotch  Chris- 
tiana, apparently  in  tho  service  of  the  mass, 
and  also  carried  before  the  host  when  taken 
out  of  the  church,  and  before  a  dead  body  when 
carried  to  the  grave. 


clalk,  clalk-goone  (klak,  klak'gos),  ». 

as  daek^goote. 
claim1  (klim),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  claimc, 
dame,  <  ME.  claimen,  cleimen,  clamen,  <  OK. 
daimer,  deimer,  darner,  call,  cry  out,  claim, 
challenge,  =  Sp.  Humor,  formerly  datnar,  =  Pg. 
clamor  =  It.  rhiamare,  call,  name,  send  for,  da- 
mare,  speak  loud,  bawl,  <  L.  clamare,  call,  cry 
out,  connected  with  adore,  call  (see  calends),  — 
(ir.  *a/./ii',  call,  convoke.  From  the  same  L. 
verb  come  clamor,  ardaim,  declaim,  cjrdaim,  pro- 

astic.  etc.,  are  related.]  I.  intrant.  If.  To  call; 
call  out ;  cry  out. 


And  afire  that,  wliere  that  ever*  tbol  goo,  «v 
the!  cVcinnen  for  MynatraUe  cat  the  grete  Chane. 

MamlrmUr,  TravcU.  p.  238. 
'  la  that  aotb, "  aaide  wlUhua, 1 '  mi  iwete  lady  hende  [gen- 
tle|Y 

^  he  after  clothca  for  cTiatea  lone  In  heaen*- 

WOtiauk  o/  PaUmt  <E.  K.  T.  s  ).  I.  44M. 


2.  To  be  entitled  to  a  thing ;  have  a  right ;  de- 
rive a  right;  especially,  to  derive  a  right  by 
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priT»l<* ri  wM  the  Alabama  (at  Brat  railed  the  "HO"), 
built  at  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool,  in  1802.  At  the  clote 
i>(  the  war  claim*  fur  'luinnges  were  presented,  alid  refer- 


clam 


MO"),  Clairvoyants,  which  sees  into  things  without  opening 
•  clote    them.  0.  H",  ftolw*.  Autocrat,  I. 


w  the  flnrt 
authority. 
Ml  Klin  In  it. 


any  imc 
who 

Lockt. 


Is  Sallqur  law, 
rom  the  female. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  L  i. 

We  must  know  t 
cAiimu,  came  by  hi 
boa  a  right  u>  gncci 

3.  To  assert  a  claim;  put  forward  a  claim. — 4. 
To  assert  a  belief  or  an  opinion;  maintain; 
assert.  [A  common  use,  regarded  by  many  as 
inelegant.] 

And  In  the  light  of  dearest  evidence. 
Perceives  Him  acting  in  the  present  tense  ;  — 
Nut,  aa  aoine  claim,  ouce  acting  bat  liuw  not. 


IX  tram.  It, 
" Trewly.  frende,"  erldc  the  Iqmge,  "in  food  prison 
tilth  he  you  setto  that  U*  luc  hath  you  acute,  Bur  1  rJaywie 
row  (juyte  [unit:  see  qui/  claim] ;  but  )«  shall  telle  me 
I  »  Jfcr«n(K.E.T.  H.X  Ul.  SA 


[ret  hononre«  put  be 
thalni  cjayiitcrf  u  a  kyng. 
o//Mrt«u»K(E.  E.  T.  S.\  L  1S75. 


3.  To  ask  or  demand  by  virtue  of  a  right  or 
asserted  right  to  the  possession  of  the  thing 
demanded,  or  of  authority  to  demand  it ;  de- 
mand as  a  right  or  as  due ;  assert  a  right  to : 
as,  to  daim  obedience  or  respect;  to  claim  an 
estate  by  descent;  to  claim  payment:  with 
from  or  of  before  the  person  on  whom  the  claim 
is  ma  " 


And,  look,  when  I  tuu  kins;,  roiim  thou  «/  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford.    Skak.,  Rich.  1IL,  til  1. 
If  only  one  mau  hath  a  divine  right  to  obedience,  nu- 
ndy  can  claim  that  obedience  but  ho  that  can  shew  his 


Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  aliall  efairA 
Thy  growth,  to  he  reaolred  to  earth  again. 

Hryant,  Thanatopsia 
Tie  Bible  sorely  acjoords  with  the  highest  science  when 
K  daimi  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  all  iU  wonders,  as 
a  product  of  Almighty  power. 

Oanen,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  108. 

4.  To  hold  or  maintain  as  a  fact  or  as  true; 
assert  as  a  fact,  or  as  one's  own  belief  or  opin- 
ion: as,  1  claim  that  ho  is  right.  [Considered 
by  many  an  inelegant  use.] 

The  Urate  fader  and  foundour  of  gentilrsse  [I.  e.,  Christ  1 
What  man  that  cUvmrih  gentyl  for  to  be. 
Moste  Mow <!  his  traa  CAaurer,  OentUease.L  S. 

He  neirer  rua/le  known  Ida  history,  and  clainud  he  had 
so  relation  living.  Boston  Transcript,  Keb.  7,  lsTS. 

-  Svtl  J.  /■:,  ;  <„, ',  Bra,  etc  Bee  oak. 
claim1  (klain),  »■  [Early  mod.  E.  also  claime, 
dame,  <  ME.  claim*,  ciame,  deyme,  <  OK.  claim, 
dam  =  Pr.  dan  (ML.  dameum),  a  challenge,  = 
Pg.  clama  (obs.),  a  protest ;  from  the  verb.  J  It. 
A  cry;  a  call,  as  for  aid. 

I  cald,  bat  no  man  answerd  to  my  riante. 

Spmmr,  f.  Q.,  IV.  x.  11. 

2.  A  demand  of  a  right  or  alleged  right;  a  call- 
ing on  another  for  something  due  or  asserted 
to  be  due:  as,  a  claim  of  wages  for 

The  King  of  iTuaaia  lays  in  his  claim  I 
he  dlil  for  the  principality  of  Orange. 

A&aimn,  Travels  Id  Italy. 

A  Prince  of  Wales,  what  between  public  ciaimt  and  social 
-Ww.  flnds  lltUe  Unw  for  reading,  after  the  period  of 

3.  A  right  to  claim  or  demand ;  a  Just  title  to 
something  in  one's  own  possession  or  in  the 
possession  or  at  tho  disposal  of  another. 

boo  Christopher,  iu  a  long  catalogue  of  virtues  which 
be  possessed  to  a  vary  eminent  degree,  liad  not  the  small- 
eil  claim  to  that  of  patience,  so  very  neceaaary  to  tlioae 
that  command  armies.  Brum,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  la&. 
A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
.  Wile, 


red 
tors, 

ed  September  14th,  known  as  the  Genera  award, 
the  responsible  negligence  of  the  British  government,  sl- 
towed  the  chief  claim*  for  direct  damsgea,  and  awanled 
»l.'i,jno,uua  to  the  I  nlted  states,  which  was  paid  by  Oreat 
Britain,  and  apportioned  among  the  claimants.-  Claim 
In  a  eervtfje,  In  .Scots  lav,  a  petition  addressed  by  the 
heir  to  the  sheriff,  In  which  he  stater  his  relationship  to 
tile  deceased,  and  prays  to  be  served  belr  to  him.—  Con- 
tinual Claim,  In  lair,  a  claim  that  is  reiterated  from  time 
to  time  in  order  tils  I  it  may  not  be  deemed  abandoned.  — 
Court  of  Claims.  See  court.-  Timber  claim,  the  right 
or  assertion  of  right  (under  the  acts  of  i 'of i grew*  to  en* 
courage  the  growth  of  timber  on  western  prairies)  on  the 
part  of  one  who  has  planted  and  maintained  the  requisite 
■amber  of  acre*  of  timber  on  public  lands  devoid  of  tim- 
ber, and  maintained  them  for  a  term  of  years,  to  have  a 
grant  of  the  quarter  section  or  other  smaller  tract  oon- 
talnliig  his  plantation.— To  lay  claim  to,  to  demand  is 
a  right  or  rightful  possession. 

claim'''  (Warn),  v.  I.  [E.  dial.,  also  dame.  <  ME. 
'rlaimrn,  'cleimen  (cf.  adj.  daimotu,  ME.  cley- 
menu),  rar.  (after  Ieel.  Norw.  kleima)  of  demen, 
mod.  dial.  dt>im,  q.  v.  Cf.  alaim.]  I .  To  stick ; 
paste:  as,  to  claim  up  an  advertisement.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  2.  To  clog;  overload.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

claimable  (Ua'ma-bl),  a.  [<  i-/<-iwi*.  c,  +  -able. 
Cf.  OF.  daimabU~ damableT)  Capable  of  being 
claimed  or  demanded  as  dun:  as,  wages  not 
claimable  after  dismissal. 

claimant  (kla'mant),  t».  [<  OF.  daimaut,  cla- 
mant, a  claimant  (prop.  ppr.).  <  L.  c/«m«»(f-).«, 
ppr.  of  elamare,  erj-  out,  >  OF.  daimer,  darner, 
cry  out,  claim:  see  claim1,  v.  Ct.  clamant.]  1. 
A  person  who  claims;  one  who  demands  any- 
thing as  Us  right. 

A  wise  man  will  .  .  .  know  that  It  It  the  part  of  pm 
deuce  to  face  every  claimant,  and  pay  every  Just  f 
on  your  time,  yoor  talents,  or  your  heart. 


Hence— 2.  Sagacity;  penetration;  quick  in- 
.*  of  things. 


by  the  treaty  of  W  ashington  (July  itli,  1K1)  to  arWlra.  . 

.  who  met  at  Uctteva  IsTlsTi.   Their  decision,  render,    tuitlve  knowledge  of  thing*. 

clairvoyant  i  kliir-voi  ant  ),  a.  and  n.  [formerly 
also  elara  voyant;  <  F.  clairvoyant,  lit.  clear- 
seeing,  bat  peculiarly  used  in  mesmerism,  < 
clair,  aa  E.  clear,  +  voyant,  ppr.  of  roir,  <  L. 
csderc,  see:  see  ruion.)  L  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  characteriied  by,  the  supposed  faculty  of 
clairvoyance,  <ir  of  seeing  or  perceiving  things 
not  discernible  by  the  senses. 
I  ainriora  twyaot.    VUlirrt,  Behearsal  (ed.  Artier),  ill.  I. 

Ai  I  reached  ap  to  lower  the  awning  overhead,  I  had  a 
rla,m<fiiint  coiuKioiisueat  th»t  mm*  one  was  waU  hing  nw! 
from  below.  Aldrich.  Ponkapog  to  resth.  p.  H.V 

II.  A  person  possessing  or  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  clairvoyance. 

Alberti  .  .  .  became  in  tlie  end  nelthi 
like  Raphael,  nor  a  great  discoverer  like  Galileo, 
rather  a  clairvoyant  to  whom  the  miracles  of  nature  i 
uf  art  He  open.   J.  A.  Symandt,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  til. 

claixToyante  (klJr-voi'ant),  n.   [F.,  fern,  of 
claincoDitHt :  see  c/<firrof/a»<.]    A  female  clair- 
vovant.  [Bare.] 
claiae  (klaz),  n.  pi.    A  variant  of  Scotch  clacs. 
clalth  (klath),  n.    [Sc.,  an  E.  ciofA,  q.  v.]  1. 
Cloth. 

Has  clad  a  score  I'  their  last  Haiti. 

Burnt,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

2.  pi.  Clothes.   See  clothe*,  dae*. 
claity  (kla'ti), «.    [E.  dial.  Cf.  dart*.]  Dirty. 
Uroae.    [Prov.  Eng.] 


rr  a  great  artist 
Ike  Galileo,  but 


clakV  (klak>,  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  claked,  ppr.  dak- 
A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of  clack: 
lak),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clakrtl, 
[E.  dial.   Cf.  datchl.]    To  scratch. 
Vrote.    [Prov.  Eng.] 


clako-  (klak),  r.  f. ;  pret,  and  ] 
sIoMm 


ctakt  it,  ppr. 


2.  In  admiralty  proceedings,  a  tterson  admitted 
to  defend  au  action  in  rem  brought  against 
goods  to  which  he  claims  a  rigjit. 
cl aimer  (kla'mer),  ti.    A  claimant;  one  who 
demands  something  as  his  due.  [Hare.] 

Till  an  agreement  was 
paid  to  the  clainur. 

Sir  W.  TrmpU,  In  trod,  to 

claimless  (klara'les),  a.  [<  claim  1,  ».,  +  -less.] 
Having  no  claim.  [RareJ 

claim-notice  (klam'nd'tU),  n.  In  the  regions 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  noti- 
fication posted  by  a  miner  or  other  settler  upon 
a  piece  of  public  land,  declaring  his  occupancy 
or  Intended  occupancv  thereof. 

claimout,  a.  [ME.  eltymo*i* ;  <  claim1*  +  -on* ; 
or  var.  of  olaimoug,  q.  v.  Cf .  dam*,  a.]  Sticky ; 
viscous. 

Clam,  or  diymout  [var.  ylrjnnotul^gUiUnoeui,  riacjoaua. 

clairandienoe  (klar-A'di-ens),  «.  [After  'clair. 
royanct  (q.  v.) ;  <  F.  elair  (<  OF.  oler,  >  E.  dear), 
clear.  +  audience,  hearing:  see  clrvrr  and  audi- 
ence.] 1.  The  supposed  power  of  hearing  in  a 
mesmeric  trance  sounds  which  are  not  audible 
to  the  ear  In  the  natural  waking  state. — 8.  An 
exercise  of  this  power. 

Tlie  hallucinations  or  clairvoyances,  or  tiairauditnt*t, 
or  presentiments,  that  our  "Intelligence  and  voracity  ~ 

can  muster.  „VT  A.  Use.,  CXU.  tM. 

clairaudient  (klar-a'di-ent),  a.  and  n.  [After 
clairvoyant  (q.  v.);  <  F.  clair,  clear,  +  'aiuficNf, 
<  L.  audirw(t-)«,  hearing:  see  cUUraudience.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 


clake-gooae  (klak'gOa),  n.   Same  as  clack-grume. 

clam1  (klam),  «.  [(1)  Also  damm ;  <  ME.  'dam, 
'damme,  <  AS.  dam,  dom  (clamm-,  clomm-),  ra., 
a  band,  bond,  chain,  fetter,  In  pi.  clamm  at,  dom. 
mat,  fetters,  confinement,  —  MI),  klamme,  a 
clamp,  hook,  grapple,  =  MLG.  klamme,  LG. 
klemme,  a  clamp,  hook,  =  OHO.  clamma,  MHO. 
klamme,  klamm,  a  constriction,  a  narrow  pass, 
O.  dial,  klamm,  a  spasm  of  tho  throat,  a  narrow 
paaB  (cf.  MHO.  cJilemme,  kiemme,  Q.  klcmmc,  a 


The  past  has  no  Haim  to  infallibility  any  more  than  the 
present  Stuttu,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,  p.  Si 

4.  The  thing  claimed  or  demanded;  specifi- 
cally, a  piece  of  public  land  which  a  squatter 
or  settler  marks  out  for  himself  with  the  in- 
i  of  purchasing  it  when  the  government 
it  for  sale :  as,  he  staked  out  a  claim. 
Hence  —  5.  A  piece  of  land  obtained  in  this 
maimer ;  specifically,  in  ntinina,  the  portion  of 
mineral  ground  hela  by  an  individual  or  an  as- 
sociation in  accordance  with  the  local  mining- 
laws  of  the  district.  These  laws  usually  require  that 
a  certain  amount  of  work  be  done,  or  money  expended,  in 
■«trr  to  prevent  the  claim  from  being  forfeited.  Claims 
saay  also  be  made  for  water  rights,  for  mining  pnrpou-s, 
adjacent  to  streams.  [Cordltleran  mining  region.  ]  —  Ala- 
bama claims,  certain  claims  of  the  I'nlled  States  against 
'^rral  Britain  fordamagei  Inflicted  oti  American  shipping 
ssrtac  the  civil  war  by  privateers  built,  equipped,  imd 
■wpurd  In  England,  ami  sent  out  from  British  ports  to 
prey  on  American  commerce.    The  most  famous  of  these 


The  ciairuudicrii  lnterconsclousneas  of  friends  a  thou- 
sand miles  apart.  V.  A.  Her.,  CXU.  an. 

H.  «.  One  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
clairaudience. 

claire-cole,  clear-cole  (klar '-,  kler'kol),  «. 
[The  latter  form  partly  Englished ;  <  F.  clair,  = 
E.  dear,  +  coUe,  glue  or  size,  <  Or.  niUxt,  glue.] 
1.  Iu  palatini/,  a  preparation  of  size  put  on  an 
absorbent  surface  to  prevent  the  sinking  in  of 
subsequent  coats  of  oil-paint. — 2.  In  gilding, 
a  coating  of  Hire  over  which  gold-leaf  is  to  be 
applied. 

clair-obscure  (klir'ob-skur'),  n.    [Also  ctare- 
otucure;  <  F.  clair-obscur  =  It.  chiaroscuro :  see 
chiaroscuro.]    Same  as  chiaroscuro. 
As  masters  In  tlie  dart  ofterur* 
With  various  light  your  eyes  allure. 

Prior,  Alma,  1L  25. 

clairvoyance  (klar-voi'ans),  n.  [F.,  <  clairrou. 
ant:  see  ctoim>ya»f.]  1.  A  power  attributed 
to  persons  In  a  mesmeric  state,  by  which  they 
are  supposed  to  discern  objects  concealed  from 
sight,  and  to  see  what  is  happening  at  a  dis- 


clamp, vise,  a  pinch,  a  narrow  pass,  dial,  locke  d 
jaw),  =  Dan.  klamme,  a  clamp,  cramp,  cramp- 
iron  (also  klem,  force,  kiemme,  a  clamp,  press, 
pinch,  strait),  as  Sw.  klamma,  a  press,  =  norw. 
l-fc-mo,  force,  pressure,  a-fcimfca,  a  clamp,  press; 
ef.  (2)  MHO.  klamere,  klamer,  clam,  hook,  O. 
klammer,  a  clamp,  clamp-iron,  brace,  clincher, 
bracket,  sa  Dan.  klammer,  a  clamp,  cramp, 
cramp-iron  (Sw.  Dan.  klammer,  brackets,  <  G.) ; 
and  (3)  MHO.  ifastftcr,  aiamper,  O.  dial,  ttus- 
per  =  Norw.  kitmber,  kUemb  =  Icel.  klombr,  a 
clamp,  vise  (ef.  E.  damper) ;  with  other  simi- 
lar forms,  all  derived,  with  various  formatives, 
in  connection  with  the  verbs  Warn1  and  dem*, 
and  with  the  closely  related  and  in  part  identi- 
cal verb  damp*,  from  the  pret. 'klam  (AS.*c7aiw ) 
of  an  assumed  orig.  verb,  Teut,  (Goth.)  'kliman 
(AS.  'ccmstaM),  press  or  adhere  together,  stick, 
to  which  are  also  referred  clam*,  clem*  =  cleam 
=  rlai mi'*1  (all  more  or  less  mixed  with  cfaml), 
eloam,  clamber,  climb,  dimpl,  etc.  Clam*  in 
ordinary  use  has  been  superseded  by  damp1, 
q.  v.  With  dam,  clamp,  compare  cram,  cramp, 
which  belong  to  a  different  group,  but  agree 
closely  in  sense,  and  may  be  regarded  as  vari- 
ations of  the  same  orig.  base.]  1 .  A  clamp  (see 
damp1) ;  in  plural,  forceps,  pincers.  SpeciBcaiiy 

—  (a)  A  clamp  or  vise  uf  w,«id  used  by  carpenters,  etc. 
(t)  Same  an  clam/A  1  fc)  Pincers  or  nippers  of  Iron 
used  In  castrating  nones,  hulls,  etc  (Scotch.)  (d)  A 
kind  of  forceps  or  pincers  with  long  wooden  handles, 
with  which  farmers  pull  up  weeds.  (Prov.  Eng.]  (c)  A 
kind  of  forceps  used  In  weighing  gold.  ItSootch.)  (/)  ^ee 
the  extract 

In  the  year  1818,  Sir  John  Boss.  In  command  of  II.  M.  s. 
"  Isabella,"  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  Invented  a  machine  *' for  taking  up 
sounding*  from  the  bottom  of  any  fathomable  depth, ' 
which  be  called  a  14  deep-sea  clamm."  A  large  pair  of 
forceps  were  kept  asunder  by  a  bolt,  ami  the  Instrument 
was  so  contrived  that  on  the  bolt  striking  the  ground,  a 
heavy  iron  weight  slipped  down  a  spindle  and  cloned  the 
forceps,  which  retained  within  them  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  bottom,  whether  sand,  mud,  or  small  stones. 

Sir  C.  »'.  TAvmavn,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  509. 

2.  A  stick  laid  across  a  stream  of  water  to  serve 
as  a  bridge.  [l»rov.  Eng.]— -3.  A  rat-trap. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
Clam1  (klam),  r.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  dammed,  ppr. 
clamming.  [Chiefly  dial.,  in  part  denomina- 
tive of  clam1,  «. ,  and  in  part  a  var.  of  Wrml 
(AS.  •fJoNMia",  etc. :  see  clem1)  as  the  factitive 
of  the  orig.  verb  which  is  the  common  source 
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clam 

of  dam*.  n.,  dam't,  a.,  clam*,  v.,  and  elem*, 
ctonS,  clem*,  drum,  daiml,  eloam,  etc.:  see 
these  words.  Ct  dampl,  r.J  I.  trans.  1.  To 
press  together ;  compress;  pinch. —  2.  To  clog 
up;  close  by  pressure;  shut. —  3.  To  castrate, 
as  a  bull  or  ram,  by  compression. — 4.  To 
rumple;  crease.— 5.  To  snatch.— 6.  To  pinch 
with  hunger;  emaciate;  starve. 

II.  intran*.  1.  To  stick  close.— 2.  To  grope 
or  grasp  ineffectually.  [Seotch.]  —  3.  To  die 
of  hunger ;  starve. 

In  reality  we  are  Wmnni'n;  and  very  near  *tarred  to 
death.  Arnold,  Cotton  famine,  p.  Iff. 

[In  all  senses  obsolete  or  provincial.] 
Clam-  (klam),  a.  [Sc.  also  clem  (see  clem*); 
<  ME.  clam  —  MX>.  D.  klam,  clammy,  moist,  = 
MIjU.  klam,  close,  fast,  rigid,  oppressed,  dis- 
conraged,  =  MHG.  rklam,  klam,  close,  small, 
weak,  O.  klamm,  narrow,  close,  scarce,  clammy 
(also  MUG.  klemm,  close,  G.  dial,  klemm,  close, 
scarce),  =  Dan.  klam,  clammy,  damp ;  of  liko 
origin  with  clam*,  ».,  and  rfantl,  v.,  namely, 
i  the  pret.  'klam  of  the  orig.  verb  'kUma'n, 
or  adhere  together,  stick:  sec  clam1,  a., 
clami,  v.]  1.  Sticky;  viscous;  clammy 
(which  see). 
Ctsm,  or  cieymous  (see  efoinsoiu],  glutinasuB,  vtscoau*. 

Prompt.  Parr.,  p.  7*. 
A  ohm  pltchlo  ray  allot  from  that  C*olr*ll  Night. 

Dr.  U.  Mm,  Sleep  of  the  Soul.  111.  M. 

8.  Moist;  thawing,  as  ice.-3.  Vile;  mean; 
unworthy. 
In  vile  and  dam  eovclUse  of  men. 

B >-.V.  .Holect  Work*  (ad.  Am. .1.1),  III.  18. 
dun3  (klam),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clammed,  ppr. 
damming.  [Chiefly  dial.,  in  part  from  clam'*, 
a.,  and  in  part  a  var.  of  clamed,  claim3,  which  is 
a  var.  of  clem4*,  eleam,  <\.  v.;  in  meaning  and 
form  mixed  with  ana  alt.  related  to  Wo  mi, 
clem1,  q.  v.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  smear;  daub; 
elog  with  glutinous  or  viscous  matter. 

He  spittc  in  the  erthe,  anil  made  clay  of  the  spittyng, 
and  ctamwiyiie  cley  on  hli  eyen. 

■V<T.  "Wet*  Works  (ed.  ArnoldX  II.  » 

2.  To  stick;  glue. 

A  swarm  of  wasp*  sot  Into  a  honey  pot.  and  there  they 
clogged  and  damm  it  themselves  till  there  m  nu  gelling 
out  aipiin.  Sir  R.  j/ftsfrgaw 

II.  intrant.  To  be  glutinous;  be  cold  and 
moist;  be  clammy. 

A  chilling  sweat,  a  damp  of  Jealousy, 

Hans*  tm  my  brow*  and  clanu  upon  my  Ihnha. 

Drydtn,  Amphitryon,  lit  I. 

clam-  (klam),  ».    [<  dam3,  a.  and  «.] 
miness ;  the  state  or  quality  of  having 
veying  a  cold  moist  feeling.  [Rare.] 
Corruption  and  the  atom  of  death. 

C«ri.,.V,  French  Rct.,  I.  t.  S. 

Clam3  (klam),  n.  [Also  formerly  damp ;  being 
a  particular  use  (prob.  through  clam-shell,  damp- 
shell,  that  is,  orig.,  a  shell  like  a  clamp  or  vise) 
of  rinml,  a.,  1.,  or  the  equiv.  dampi,  a.,  with 
ref.  to  the  closed '  jaws '  of  this  shell-fish.  Said 
by  some  to  have  ref.  to  "the  firmness  with 
which  some  clams  adhere  to  rocks";  but  clams 
do  not  adhere  to  rocks.]  A  name  given  in  dif- 
ferent localities  to  different  bivalve  mollusks. 
Thoa.  in  England,  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  Helford. 
It  it  gl ven  to  the  ulddock.  PhoUu  dutyltu ;  la  New  York 
and  neighboring  Slate*,  to  IVnu*  merr*naria,  Mya  uri- 
naria being  known  aa  the  #u/t  rlam  or  hmp  dam  ;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Mya  arenana,  I'enua  mercenaria  lteing  desig- 
nated aa  the  hard  clam  or  round  clam :  in  many  parta  of 
the  interior  United  States,  to  any  species  of  {'nionw&v  or 
mussels ;  along  the  Pacific,  coast  of  the  1'nlted  State*,  to 
apecieaof  Tome*  and  Sasidamiu ;  and,  with  qualifying  pro- 
file*, to  virion*  other  ■pedes.  The  giant  clam  I*  rri- 
dacna  aiipu ;  the  thorny  clam  I*  Ckama  Uuarut,  etc. 

They  acatered  up  A  down  .  .  .  by  y  water  aide,  wher 
they  could  And  ground  not*  4k  dames. 

IT.  Bradford,  Hist  Plymouth  Plantation,  il.  ISO. 
Bear's -p*w  clam,  Hippopus  macula  tut,  a  lance  heavy 
bivalve  ..I  the  family  Trvlacnviat.    See  lltppojau. 

dam4  (klam),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  klemt,  a  tolling. 
The  K  word  is  usually  associated  with  clamor, 
q.  v.  8ee  clam*,  r.]  A  ringing  of  all  the  bells 
of  a  chime  simultaneously;  a  clamor;  a  clan- 
gor.   [Prov.  Kng.] 

clam*  (klam),  r. ». ;  pret.  and  tip.  dammea",  ppr. 
damming.  [Cf.  Dan.  JWcmfc  =  Hw.  klamta,  chime, 
toll.  See  the  noun.]  1 .  To  sound  all  the  bells 
in  a  chime  simultaneously. —  2.  See  extract. 
[Prov.  Kng.] 

Clam,  to  muffle  s  belt  See  Waldron's  Sad  Shepherd, 
p.  1«7.  According  to  aome,  to  ring  a  bell  irregularly  or 
•Ml  of  tune.  //itUiiceM. 

clanr'  (klam),  n.    Same  as  clamp-,  n.,  1. 

i-l am'' i.  An  obsolete  variant  of  damb,  old  pret- 
erit of  climb. 

clamancet,  n.  [MK..  <  MI..  riawanfia,  claim,  < 
L.  daman(t-)s,  ppr.  ot  daman  ,  claim:  see  da- 

ffitl"  ft  t  fa  1*1  it  vltli IN   |  t**  J 
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clamancy  (klam'an-si),  n.  [<  clamant:  see 
-cy.J  Urgency:  urgency  arising  from  neces- 
sity. [Scotch*.] 

clamant  (klam'ant),  a.  [=  OP.  Waimaaf,  cla- 
mant (see  claimant)  =  Pg.  clamanlr,  <  L.  da- 
»»rtn(f-)»,ppr.  of  damarc,  crv:  see  claim1,  r.  Cf. 
ctaimaMf.]  1.  Crying;  beseeching.  [Poetical.] 

A  train  of  clamant  children  dear. 

Thommm.  Autumn,  L  SM. 

"Behold:"  Thl»  clamant  word 
Broke  thrijugh  the  careful  silence. 

Ktatt,  Endyndon,  II. 

2.  Urgent  ;  calling  for  prompt  attention  or  re- 
lief, etc. ;  crying:  as,  a  very  clamant  case. 

The  combat  aa*  nwrely  preliminary  Ui  •oinethliui  urt-»< 
er  even  If  lea*  rtainant  —  the  coriteat  over  the  Auierlcan 
university  question.  ,V*ir  Princvton  Rer.,  I.  14V 

3.  Crying  for  punishment  or  vengeance ;  highly 
aggravated.  [Scotch.] 

clamationt  (kla-ma'shon),  n.  [=  It.  damaziane, 

^   M  *L'<    0w**J  W1flllO{rt*)|  ^    I  J  •      /d* J'l'a  J* J**  fitfiffttd  fife*?* 

cry  out:  aee  clamant  and  claiml,  i.]  The  act 
of  crying  out. 

Their  iterated  Uamatumt.  Sir  T.  Brrarnr. 

Olamatores  (klam-a-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [KL.,  pL 
of  Ij.  damator,  one  who  cries  out,  <  damarc, 
pp.  chimatutt,  cry  out:  see  claim1,  r.]  1.  In 
Cabanis's  classlfleation  (1H42),  an  order  of  in- 
sessorial  birds,  consisting  of  a  majority  of  those 
non-oacine  forms  which  nad  been  called  7'icvi- 
riat  by  Nitxsch,  having  ten  primaries,  the  first 
of  them  well  developed,  and  the  feet  neither 
zygodactyl  nor  anisodactyl.   it  was  an  artificial 

assemblage,  and  Is  now  reeogniaed,  If  at  all,  only  in  a  modl- 
ftcd  sense.   The  name  wss  ailaptod  from  Andrea*  Wagner 

(IM  1 ) 

2t.  The  gallinaceous  birds,  or  Oallinai :  so  called 
from  the  crowing  or  clamoring  of  the  males, 


clamor 

loba :  ao  called  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  it 

molests  the  oyster-beds. 

clame't,  r.  anil  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  claim1, 
clame'-',  r.  t.    See  claim'*. 
clamenten  i  kla-mon'tdz),  n.    See  camencs. 
Clamjamfery  '  (klam-jam'fe-ri),  n.     Same  at 
clanjamfric. 
clamm,  «.    See  Waml. 

clammas1  (klam'as).  r.  t.    [Cf.  dambrr.~}  To 

climb.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
Clammas-  (klani'asj.  n.  [Cf .  damor.]  A  noise : 

a  clamor.    [Prov.  Kng.] 

clammer't  (Itlam'er),  r.    An  obsolete  form  of 

rJasiihrr. 

clammer-  (klam'er),  ».  f<  dam*  +  -eri. 
Otherwise  for  damper.]  A  forceps,  like  a  pair 
of  tonga,  used  in  deep-sea  sounditurs  to  obtain 
specimens  from  the  nottom  of  the  sea.  The 
jaws  are  closed  by  means  of  a  weight.  Also 
called  c/Vkh,  dam-tangs.  See  dam1, 1  (/). 
Clammer'  (klam'er),  ».  [<W«s.8  +  -erI.]  One 
whose  business  is  the  digging  and  salo  of  clams. 
V.  S.]  *^ 
(klam'i-li),  fl/fr.  In  a  clammy  manner. 

Wipe  thnae  poor  lip*  of  her* 

Ikiling  so  clammily.     Hood,  Bridge  of  Sight. 

Clamminess  (klam'i-nes),  a.    [<  clammy  + 

-«ie**.]  The  state  of  being  clammy,  (a)  Vbwoas 
quaUty  or  feel;  vUcoaily ;  (Uckine**:  tenacity  of  a  »fl 


SSm, 
•] 


especially  as  instaneet]  in  domestic  poultrj'. 
clamatorial  (klam-a-to'ri-al),  a.  K 
fore*  +  -aa!.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  the 


Lord,  who  shall  ascend  to  thy  tabernacle,  and  dwell  In 
thy  holy  bill)  David  doe*  not  mean  that  there  b  no  pus 
nihility  of  ascending  thither,  or  dwelling  there,  though  It 
be  bard  clambering  thither,  and  hard  holding  there. 

Donne,  Sermons,  %. 

over  the  broken  atone*  cumbering  the 
«.  Tuiilor,  land*  of  the  Saracen,  p.  SO. 
I  turned  and  efanthrmf  up 
The  rivulet'*  murmuring  path. 

J9ryanf,  Sella. 

U.  trans.  To  ascend  by  climbing;  climb  with 
difficulty.    [Now  rare.] 
Clambering  the  wall*  to  eye  him.        Skak.,  Cor.,  tl.  1. 

clamber  (klam'bcr),  n.  [<  clamber,  r.J  The 
act  of  clambering  or  climbing  with  difficulty. 
JJWre. 

clamber-clownt,  a.  A  drink  similar  to  cup, 
made  of  ale  or  beer,  in  use  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

clamber -skull  (Uam'bcr-ekul),  n.  Very  strong 

ale.    [Prov.  Kng.] 
clam-coA  i  klam'kod),  it.   See  cncP. 
clam-cracker  iklatn'krak'er).  n.    A  selachian 

of  the  family  MyliobatkUr,  Ilhinoptcra  , 


tores, 

clambt.  Obsolete  strong  preterit  of  dimb. 
fhaucer. 

clam-bake  (klam'bak),  n.  A  repast  consisting 
chiefly  of  clams  baked  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
on  a  layer  of  stones  previously  heated,  the  holo 
being  covered  with  seaweed,  etc.,  during  the 
process,  usually  as  an  accompaniment  of  a  pic- 
nic at  the  sea-shore  ;  hence,  a  picnic  of  which 
such  a  repast  is  the  principal  feature.  [U.  S.] 

Mya  srenaria,  the  clam  par  excellence,  which  figures  so 
largely  bi  the  celebrated  New  England  clam  bake,  1*  found 
in  all  the  northern  sess  of  the  world. 

Stand.  XtU,  Iliet.,  T.  SSO. 

clam  bent.  Middle  English  preterit  plural  of 
dtmb, 

clamber  (klam'ber),  r.  [Formerly  also  clam- 
mer (E.  dial,  dammas),  <  ME.  dambren,  dam- 
en  n,  climb,  also  heap  closely  together  (not  in 
AS. ;  perhaps  Scand.),  -  MLG.  kU  mpcrn,  LG. 
klempern,  klcmmern,  climb,  s=  Icel.  klambra, 
klembra  =  Norw.  kltmbra,  pinch  closely  togeth- 
er, clamp,  =  Sw.  dial,  klammra  =  Dan.  klamre, 
grasp  firmly,  =  G.  klammern,  dial,  klampfern, 
klampern,  M1IG.  klcmbcten,  kiampferen,  clamp ; 
in  part  from  the  noun  represented  by  Icel.  kiombr 
(gen.  klambrar)  =  Dan.  klammer  =  G.  klammer, 
dial,  klampfer,  klamper,  an  extended  form  of  the 
noun  seen  in  K.  clam]'1,  clam1,  with  freq.  dimb. 
The  related  words  are  somewhat  confused.]  L 
infrons.  To  climb,  especially  with  difficulty  or 
by  using  Inilh  hands  and  feet,  as  in  ascending 
a  steep 


pipkin  will  spoil  the  c 
(t)  The  stale  of  being  cold  and  moist  to  the 

clamming  (klam '  ing),  a,  [<  dam*  + 
The  search  for  and  gathering  of  clams. 

clamming-macbine  (klam'ing-ma-shen'),  a. 
A  machine  in  which  an  engraved  and  hardened 
die  (intaglio)  is  made  to  rotate  in  contact  with 
a  soft  sleel  mill,  in  order  to  make  a  cameo  im- 
pression upon  it.  The  mill  is  used  to  indeut 
ei  ipper  r<  .1  ler*  f  or  calico-print  ing.  E.II.  A'aioAC 

Clammy  ( klam'i),  a.    [Extended  form  of  earlier 


1. 


er 
Vis- 


dam,  with  same  sense :  see  rfam-,  a.  ] 
cous;  adhesive;  soft  and 
tenacious. 

Bodies  clammy  and  cleaving.  Bacon,  Nat,  Hkd, 

Hence — 2.  Cold  and  moist  with  a  sticky  feel. 

Closed  was  hi*  rye,  and  clench'd  hi*  clammy  hand. 

Croofcr.  Works,  L  11». 
Cold  "west,  in  cimnmy  drops,  hi*  lintbe  o'enpread. 

DryJen. 

Under  the  grass,  with  the  clammy  clay. 
Lie  in  darkneaa  the  last  year's  flower*. 

Bryant,  The  New  and  the  Old. 
Clammy  Cherry.  SeeeAerryl. 

clamor,  clamour  (klam'or),  a.  [<  ME.  clamour, 
<  OF.  clamour,  damur,  clamor,  F.  clamemr  *=  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  damor  a  It.  damorc,  <  L.  clamor  (cla- 
mor-), an  outcry,  <  damare,  cry  out:  gee  claim1, 
r.]  1.  A  great  outcry;  vociferation;  excla- 
mation made  by  a  loud  voice  continued  or  re- 
peated, or  by  a  multitude  of  voices. 

After,  rt*ing  with  great  ley  and  efanwssr,  they  sing  a 
prayer  of  pray  so  In  hope  hereof. 

Purcnat,  Pugrlmage.  p.  187. 

Tile  hitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongue*. 

Skak.,  Rich.  II.,  I.  1. 

Interpreted  It,  with  it*  multitudinous  echoes  and  rever- 
berations, ss  th*  clamor  of  the  Aend*  and  night  hags, 

//amAerne.  Scarlet  Letter,  il. 

2.  Any  load  and  continued  noise. 

Do  hot  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 

Shak.,  K.  John.  v.  t 

Loud  Anio  i  boUteroos  clamours. 
8.  Figuratively,  loud  I 


or  desire. 

Ilycauae  his  galyotte*  and  offyeers  made  suebe  Ha mou  re 
for  vytayllea.  Sir  M.  Ouyl/ordc,  I*ylgr)-msge,  p.  70 

A  violent  clamour  was  .  .  .  raited  against  the  king  by 
the  print*  of  liehr*  Llteuio*.  a*  having  forsaken  the  rrli 
gtous  principle*  of  hi*  predecessor*. 

Bruce.  Source  of  the  Nu>,  II.  M3. 

=  Syn.  Hubbub,  uproar,  nolae,  din.  ado. 

^  Cfe<klWT^r  K  a^  f'~ 

shout. 


2f.  To  make  a  great  noise  with  ; 
loudly  or  tumiiltuously :  used  in 
sense  in  the  following  passage 


Skak.,  W.  T.,  Iv.  S. 

3f.  To  stun  with  noise ;  salute  with  noise. 

And  let  there  not  come  In  multitude*,  or  In  a  tnhuni ■ 
•;  for  that  I*  to  clamour, 
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clamor 

A I  tight  .if  htm,  the  people  with  «  shoal 

Bind  the  air,  riamnuriny  thi'lr  god  with  praise. 

Mtiun.  S.  A.,  L  lull. 

To  clamor  bells',  to  sound  «JI  the  bells  la  *  chime  to- 

gether.  ■orturton. 

IL  intra**.  1.  To  utter  loud  sounds  or  out- 
cni-»;  vociferate. 

Tlie  London  sparrows  far  and  nigh 
riauuir  together  suddeuly. 

d.  a.  itm»tu,  Jenny, 
2.  To  make  importunate  complaints  or  de- 
as,  to  clamor  (or  admittance. 
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transverse  wall,  and  is  closely  applied  to  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  adjoining  cell.    Each  cell 


The  Hans  not  only  complained,  hut 
for  lurc-a.  li  of  their  ancient  Privtlrm. 

flbtWlt,  Utter.,  L  rl  :t. 
clamorer,  clamourer  (klatu'or-or),  *.  One  who 

clamors. 

clamorlst,  clamonrist  (klam'or-ist),  ».  [< 
rinmirr,  clamour,  +  •int.)  Same  as  clamorer. 
T.  Haul:  [Kare.] 
clamorous  (klam'or-us).  a.  [=Sp.  Pg.  It.  clu- 
ssoroso,  <  ML.  cUimorona,  for  L.  elamoxu*  (>  F. 
Wnatc-ar),  <  clamor,  clamor :  see  clamor,  «.]  1 . 
Making  a  clamor  or  outcry ;  noisy ;  vociferous ; 
bud;  resounding. 

The  etamorvH*  owl,  that  nightly  hoota. 

S»«*.,  M.  X.  D.,  it  a. 
AbhI  kin  d  her  Hps  with  such  a  r/diisuruns  smack. 
Thai,  at  the  parting,  all  the  ctmirh  did  echo. 

Skat.,  T.  of  tlx-  8.,  ill  i 
Infants  efass'reus,  whether  plcaa'd  or  pallid. 

Cinrjsr,  The  Task.  L  S22. 
With  *  gesture  be  awed  into  alienee 
All  that  obiMvroiu  throng. 

3.  Urgent  or  importunate  in  complaints  or  de- 
mands.—3.  Figuratively,  crying  out,  as  for 
retribution  or 


coalesces  with  the  clamp,  and  thus  an  open 
passage  is  formed  between  the  two  cells.  Also 
called  elamp-ctll. —  5.  jil.  Andirons.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  -  Binding-acre w  clamp.  See  oiWiwarrcir.— 
Collar  and  clamp  sc..  nM^ir.  -  Geometrical  clamp, 
a  clamp  which  depeiuU  solely  on  the  rigidity  .4  matter 
an.)  not  on  friction.—  Horseshoe  clamp,  in  s*i>6mW. 
i«nr.  an  Irou  »trap  for  attaching  the  gripe  and  forefoot.— 
Uolderi'  clamp,  iii/ounifiw.  a  frame  fur  holding  toge- 
ther flnnly  the  parts  of  a  flask,  so  that  the  metal  may 
safely  lie  poured  into  the  mold. 
Clamp1  (klamp),  r.  t.  [=  D.  ktampen,  etc. ; 
from  the  noun.  See  C(Vjm»,  c]  To  fasten  with 
a  clamp  or  clamps ;  fix  a  clamp  on. 

The  strong  oaken  cheat  heavily  clamped  with  Iron, 
screwed  to  the  flour.        0.  A.  .Sola,  The  Khip-t'handlrr. 

clamp2  (klamp),  n.  [Cf.  D.  and  LO.  klamp,  a 
heap;  cf.  clamp*.  cUimii3,  and  clump1.]  1.  A 
stack  of  bricks  laid  up  for  burning,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  spaces  between  them  for  the 
access  of  the  fire,  and  imperviously  inclosed: 
called  a  brick^tamp,  in  distinction  from  a  brick- 


The  name  of  damp  Is  also  applied  to  a  pile  of  hrlcks  ar- 
ranged for  burning  In  the  usual  way.  and  encase*!  with  a 
thin  wall  of  burned  hrlcks  and  daubed  over  with  uu.it  to 
retain  the  heat.  C.  T.  Darit,  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  M. 

2.  A  pile  of  ore  for  roasting,  or  of  coal  for 
coking. —  3.  A  mound  of  earth  lined  with  straw 
thrown  up  over  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  etc., 
to  keep  them  through  the  winter.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—  4.  A  large  lire  made  of  underwood.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  5.  A  heap  of  peat  or  turf  for  fuel. 


i;  flagrant. 

Men  do  not  arise  to  great  Crimea  on  the  sudden,  lint  liy 
derrees  uf  carelessness  to  leaser  Impieties,  and  tllcli  to 
"his.         Jer.  TavU,r,  Works  <«L  1»35),  1.  2S3. 


To 


(kiam'or-us-li),  adr.    In  a 
with  loud  noise  or  words. 

the  general  gloulu  hy  clam- 


Jrrinti,  Knickerbocker,  p.  4*4. 

j  (klaro'or-ua-nes),  a.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  clamorous, 
clamorsome  (klam'or-sum),  a.  [Also  spelled 
i dial.)  elammermmc;  <  clnmor  +  -»«»ir.] 
OntOj  rapacious;  contentious.  Jirockctt. 
[Crov.  Eng.] 

clamour,  clamourer,  etc.  See  clamor,  etc.  c*an 
damp!  (klatnp),  a.  [First  in  early  mod.  E.  ™."f 
■taking  in  part  the  place  of  the  earlier  rtoiwl ),  jj"*' 
after  MI ».  klampc,  a  clamp,  hook,  tenon,  grap- 
ple, brace,  O.  klamp,  a  clamp,  cleat,  =  MIA). 
himjie.  a  hook,  clasp,  a  U.  dial.  (Bav.  and  Aus- 
trian) klampfc.  G.  (after  LG.)  klampc  —  Dan. 
Uami*  as  8w.  klamp  <  prob.  after  D.).  a  clamp, 
oieat  (cf.  MUJ.  klampc  =  East  Erie*,  klam,*, a 
bridge  over  a  ditch);  practically  an  extension 
or  variant  of  the  older  Waail,  q.  v.,  but  in  form 
a«  if  from  the  pret.  of  the  verb  represented  by 
MHti.  klimpfen  (pret.  klamp/,  pp.  gcklumpfcn), 
draw,  press,  or  hold  fast  together,  which  may 
lie  regarded  as  an  extension  of  tho  orig.  Teut. 
<<«*Il)  •klimnn  (AS.  'climman),  pret.  'klam, 
pressor  adhere  together,  whence  also  clam*,  q. 


v  The  forms  derived  from  orrelated  to  r/diw/il 
are  numerous:  aee  c/am1,  clam'J,  etc.,  clamps, 
ftaqA  etc.,  climb,  clamber,  etc,  Cf.  also  clip1.] 
1.  An  instrument  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  rigid 
material,  used  to  hold  anything,  or  to  hold  or 
ratten  two  or  more  things  together  by  pressure 
toastokeep  themin  the  same  relative  position. 

*?*aflcally  —(a)  In  Joinery :  (1)  An  instrument  of  wood  or 
metal  u»«l  for  holding 
glued  pieces  i.f  " 


a*l  bingoe,  vj  that  tlw  fibers  of  the  piece  thus 
«.ne  the  oilier  and  thereby  prevent  it  from  casting  iw 
ssrping.  ,va„f. ;  (j)  A  UUtk  plank  or  the  inner  part 
•  t  >  ihlp  i  aide  used  to  sustain  the  ends  of  the  heanw,  (i) 
Jaj  piste  of  iron  made  to  turn  <ic  opi-n  and  shut  so  as  to 
'"tiflne  a  spar  or  Ikkiui.  <c)  In  //«(Aer-mitMnf..  a  w<j.«lcli 
lencWrew  with  two  cheeks,  iue.1  to  hold  the  leather  se- 
*lt.!y  while  It  is  stoned  or  slickeiL  «i)  A  ineuilllc  |>lece 
"■i  binding  screw,  shapt^l  aomewlut  like  a  stirrup,  used 
»  hj.|  owe  of  the  elemenU  of  a  liattery  an<l  cnniplrte  the 
otttric  connection,   (c)  pt  A  sort  of  strong  pincers  usnl 

'tilpcarprnters  for  drawing  nails.  Also  elauu. 
2.  /«.  The  hinged  plates  over  the  trunnions 
«  »  gun:  generally  calle<l  ryi;j^ju/ir«.—  3. 
<  toe  of  a  |»air  of  movable  cheeks  of  lead  or  cop- 
per covering  the  jaws  of  a  vise,  and  enabling  it 
I"  grasp  without  bruising. —  4.  In  6of..  in  the 
JsvceHmn  of  fungi,  a  nearly  semicircular  cel- 
luiar  protuberance,  like  a  short  brnueh,  which 
"prills  from  one  cell  of  a  filament  close  to  a 


[Prov.  Eng.] 
clamp2  (klamp),  r.  t    [<  ciamp*,  a.l  1. 
burn  (bricks)  lu  a  clamp.   See  clamp*,  1 

The  bricks  are  not  hunted  In  kilns  as  with  us,  hut  are 
elamimX.  C.  T.  ImKi.  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  S7. 

2.  To  cover  (potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  etc. )  with 
earth  for  winter  keeping.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
clamp11!  (klamp),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  clam3. 

Clam  or  efnmp,  a  kind  of  shell-fish.        ,/ossrfyn  (1072). 
clamp4 (klamp L  v, I.  [Appar. imitative;  et.elank, 
clump?,  tramp.]   To  tread  heavily ;  tramp. 
The  policeman  with  clamping  feet.  Tbarktmy. 
clamp4  (klamp),  ».    [<  elamji*,  r.]   A  heavy 
footsts-p  or  trea<l;  a  tramp. 
damp5  (klamp),  r.  f.    [Perhaps  a  particular 
use  of  damp1,  r.J    1.  To  make  or  mend  in  a 
clumsy  manner;  patch. — 2.  To  patch  or  trump 
up  (a  charge  or  an  accusation).  [Scotch.] 
clamp-cell  (klamp'sel),  n.    Same  as  clamp*,  4. 
clamp-connection  (klamp 'ko- nek 'shon),  n. 
In  hot.,  the  connection  formed  between  two 
cells  by  a  elanip-eell. 

clamp-COUpling  (klamp'kup'ling).  w.  A  device 
for  uniting  the  ends  of  a  shaft  by  means  of 
conical  binding-sleeves,  which  by  longitudinal 
motion  wedge  themselves  between  the  shaft- 
ends  and  sn  outer  cylinder,  thus  binding  tho 
whole  together, 
clamp-dog  (klamp'dog),  >i.  A  clamp  which 
serves  as  a  connection  between  a  piece  which 
is  to  be  turned  anil  the  fa< 
pluti 

Sir 

the  motion  of  the  head-spindle.  | 

clamper  (klnm'pf-r),  a.   A  con-  | 
trivanee  consisting  of  a  frame  .Ifc 
of  iron  having  sharp  prongs  on   I  .  ... 
the  lower  part,  fastened  to  the 
sole  of  the  shoe  or  boot,  to  pre- 
vent slipping  on  the  ice.  Also 
called  creeper,  and  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  calk. 

clamping  (klam'ping),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  elnmp", 
l'.]    The  process  of  burning  bricks  in  u  clamp. 

The  process  called  clamping  so  common,  and  practiNcd 
largely  Is-th  in  this  country  and  in  some  parts  id  flrent 
Britain  remote  from  London.  .  .  .  Is  usiinlly  a  incihml  of 
burning  lirtcks  by  pUi-ing  tlirm  in  a  temporary  kiln,  the 
walls  n<  which  are  generally  bniltiif  "green '  .>r  iinbiime.1 
hrlcks.  C.  T.  /Aun-.  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  M. 

Clamp-iron  (klamp'i'ern).  a.    One  of  several 

irons  fastened  at  the  ends  of 

fires  to  prevent  the  fuel  from 

fulling.    Imp,  IHrt. 
Clamp-kiln    (klamp 'kill,  ». 

[Also  clump-kilt;  (.  clamp?  + 
A  kiln  built  of  sods  for 

burning  lime. 

clamp-nail  (klamp'nal).  n.  A 

short,  stout.  large-headed  nail 

for  fastening  damps  in  ships, 
clamp-screw  (klamp'skrd),  h. 

A  tool  used  by  joiners  to  hold 


In  Scoi 


the  prefix  Mae  fsuni 
Lion  mm-  remaining. 


to  be  turned  and  the  face-  ^_ 

nte  or  spindle  of  a  lathe,  com-  | 

lling  the  work  to  partake  of  \l^-*^»-^rj 

emotion  of  the  heao-spindle.  \p£ 


clandestineneas 

work  to  the  tablo,  or  to  secure  two  pieces  to- 
gether. 

clam-scraper  (klam'skra'per), ».  Same  as<fra<7- 

rake. 

Clam-shell  (klam'shel),  n.  1.  The  shell  of  a 
clam. —  2.  The  mouth,  or  the  lip.  [Vulgar, 
New  Eng.] 

Von  don't  feel  much  like  spcakin'. 
When  if  you  let  your  clam-tkrlU  gape,  a  .piart  of  tar  will 
leak  In.  LvterU,  Big-low  Hsiwrs. 

3.  A  box  made  of  two  similar  pieces  of  wrought- 
iron  hinged  together  at  one  end,  used  in  drudg- 
ing. Knci/e.  Brit.,  VII.  4«Vi. 
clam-tongs  (klam't6ngi).  «.  pi.  An 
meut  used  for  gathering  clams.  See 
and  long*. 

clam- worm  (klam  '  worm),  a.  A  species  of 
.Vert-is,  especially  X.  Umliatu,  found  in  associa- 
tion with  the  soft  clam,  JJya  arcnaria.  one  spe. 
clea,  X.  oVoo,  It  a  large  *>a-womi  from  1*  to  3U  Inches  long, 
of  a  dull  bluish  green  color  tinted  with  Iridescent  hues, 
t'lam-wonns  burrow  In  the  sand,  are  very  voracious,  and 
are  much  used  for  bait.  |  New  Jersey  and  New  Eng.  coast.  | 
clan  (klan),  ».  [<  Oael.  r//(«»i,  <  Ir.  claim,  eland, 
offspring,  children,  descendants,  a  tribe,  clan, 
prob.  through  \V.  plant,  offspring,  children,  < 
\j.  plaMta,  offshoot,  sprout,  scion,  slip,  in  later 
L.  a  plant:  see  plant,  of  which  clan  U  thus  a 
doublet.]  1.  A  race;  a  family;  atribe;  an  asso- 
ciation of  persons  under  a  chieftain ;  especially, 
such  a  family  or  tribe  among  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland.  The  clan  Is  a  trilstl  form  uf  social  and  po- 
litical organization  Itased  njion  kinship  of  the  I 
The  chief  features  of  the  system  are  (1)  the  lei 
chief,  regarded  as  representing  a  common  i 
12)  the  |«Mieaaion  of  land  partly  undivided  ■ 
domain  of  the  clan,  and  partly  divided  as  the  se|iarata 
property  uf  its  memlirrs  and  their  lielra,  the  clan  being  the 
heir  of  a  member  who  dies  leaving  no  son.  It  prevailed 
In  early  times  iu  Germany  and  Ireland,  and  until  recently 
Uand.  and  to  some  extent  In  other  countries.  Thna, 
i  the  Highlanders  a  clan  consisted  of  the  common 
of  the  same  progenitor,  under  the  patriarchal 
trol  of  a  chief,  who  reiirrarnted  the  common  ancestor, 
ami  who  was  revered  ami  served  !>)'  the  clansmen  with 
the  blind  devotion  uf  children.  The  clans  did  not,  how- 
ever, acknowledge  the  principle  of  primogeniture,  oflen 
raining  to  the  cbiefshlp  a  brolJier  or  an  uncle  of  a  deceased 
chief.  The  name  of  the  clan  was  generally  that  of  the 
..rlglual  progenitor  with  I 
few  traces  of  this  tnsUtuUo 

Karri  trained  to  arms  since  life  I 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  Wan, 

Statt.  L-ofUwl.,  111.  24. 
We  find  the  Tribe  or  Clan,  including  a  number  uf  per- 
sons. In  theory  of  kin  to  it,  yet  in  fact  connected  with  it 
only  by  nmmj^^^™{ **•  of'in.stltotlon.,  ^  OP. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  clique,  sect,  set,  society,  or 
body  of  persons  closely  united  by  some  com- 
mon interest  or  pursuit,  and  supposed  to  have 
a  spirit  of  exclustvcness  toward  others. 

rartrldge,  and  the  rest  of  his  cfon.  may  hoot  me  for  a 
cheat.  If  1  fail  In  any  single  particular. 

=  8yn.  1.  Trilf.  Race.  etc.    See  people. 

clancnlart  (klang'kfi-lar)^  a.    [<  I„ 

a  ~ 

Clandestine';  secret';  private;  concealed. 

NM  allowing  to  hlmvlf  any  reserve  of  carnal  pleasure, 
no  Haneulae  lust,  no  private  oppressions,  no  secret  covet- 
ousm-as.  Jet.  Ta<,(»r,  W.,rks  (ed.  lssi).  I.  SML 

Clancularlyt  (klan^ku-litr-li),  odr.  Privately ; 
secretly. 

Judgements  should  not  be  administered  rf<tnct>farfir.  in 
dark  corner*,  but  in  open  court.    Barnne,  Sermons,  It.  xx. 

clandestine  (klan-des'tiu),  a.    [=  D,  nffraiffis 

fi'rit,  <  F.  clandcMin  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  clamlcMtino,  < 
L.  clnndc»tinus,  secret,  <  Warn  (OL.  co/«»i,  cat- 
Urn),  secretly,  from  root  of  ctlare  =  AS.  helan, 
hide  (see  concert/);  the  seoond  element  is  uncer- 
tain.] Secret;  private;  hidden;  furtive;  with- 
drawn from  public  view:  generally  implying 
craft,  deception,  or  evil  design. 

They,  in  a  ri\in,it*tiw  nod  secret  manner,  collect  and 
snaU-h  Are,  as  it  were  by  Ht*-alth.  from  the  cliariot  of  the 
s  in  &in»i,  Physical  Fables.  II..  lapl. 

It  Is  tlw  worst  elamicMiiu  marriage,  when  Hod  is  not 
Invited  10  It  fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  307. 

Clandestine  marriage,  to)  A  marriage  contracted 
without  the  due  observance  of  the  wreuioiiles  which  the 
law  has  prescribed.  By  tlw  law  of  S  otland  clandestine 
marriage*  are  valid,  by  that  of  Kngland  void;  the  law  in 
the  t'nlted  states  varies,  f rVl  Any  secret  marriage,  hut 
e«|ieclHtly  one  contracted  In  dc num-cof  tin*  will  of  jan  nts 
or  gnardtvns.  =  8yiL  ImUh',  tVivrf,  etc.  Sec  neeitt, 
clandestinely  ( klan-dcs'tin-H),  nofr.  In  a  clan- 
destine manner;  secretly;  privately;  furtively. 

This  Trick  I  pouring  water  on  a  enrgo  of  clovo*|  Oicyuso 
whenever  they  dis[msc  of  any  clatut'*ti»clit. 

l>an>t»er,  Voyages.  L  Jls. 

Clandestineneas  (klan -des'  tin  -  nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  clandestine ;  secrecy ; 
a  state  of  coucealment.- 


n secret,  clandestiue,  \  ummsp,  «-c-rv-iij, 
-  dim.  form,  <  clam,  secretly:  see  clandculme.] 


clandestinity 

clandestinity  (klan-de*-tin'i-ti),  ». 
+  -ily;  =  F.  dndtAMK] 
i;  secrecy.  [Bare.] 

r  do  not  toM  a  marriage,  dot 


ioao 


clap 


Making  or  producing  clangor ;  having  a  hard, 

■UllTc, 


metallic,  or  ringing  sound 

Who  would  hare  thought 

I.L.UU  h*> 


StMng/kfl.  Speech  in  1082. 
t  manner  soever  aimed  at,  may  1* 
ry  of  fear. 

BenXAam,  Judicial  Evidence,  r.  10. 
clang  (klang),  n.  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS.;  =  OHO. 
chlang,  MHG.  klanc  [klang-,  also  klank-),  G. 
klang  =  Sw.  Dan.  kiting,  sound,  clang,  ring, 
clink;  in  fonn  from  tho  pret.,  of  the  verb  repre- 
sented by  OUG.  chlingan  (pret.  chlanc),  MJIG. 
G.  klingcH  {pret.  klang)  =  MLG.  klingen  =  Ice). 
klinmn.  clang,  ring,  clink,  a  verb  parallel  to 
Mm).  G.  kiinken  =  MI.'  i.  klinkm  m  MD.  D. 
klinken  =  E.  clink :  see  clink.  Cf.  I*  clangor, 
clang,  clangor,  Gr.  fXayyn,  a  clang,  clash,  rattle, 
from  the  verb;  L.  clangerc,  IAj.  also  dingere, 
make  a  loud  sound,  clang,  =  Gr.  nj.a^riv  (pert. 
tJiCfjxyyn),  scream,  bark,  clash,  rattle.  All  ult. 
imitative,  the  forms  in  Teut.  agrceingwith  clang 
being  mixed  with  those  agreeing  with  clank  and 
clink,  and  further  associated  through  imitative 
variation  with  numerous  similar  forms:  see 
dink,  dank,  click1,  clack,  etc.]  1 .  A  loud,  sharp, 
resonant,  and  metallic  sound;  a  clangor:  as, 
;  tho  clang  of  bells ;  the  clang 


the  dang  of  arms 
of  hammers. 


of  a 

vc  given  the  first  rise  to  music  » 
Spectator,  No.  334. 
To  aerie  in  Vulcan '«  (tengnnw  smithy. 

Lmretl,  ily mn  to  my  Fire. 

clangour,  «.  and  r.    See  clangor. 
clangouBt.  a.    [<  dang  +  -on*.    Cf.  OF.  dan- 
geur,]   Making  a  clanging  noise. 

Uarah  and  etanormt  tliroals. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  Til.  14. 

clang-tint  (klang'tlut),  n.  [<  dang  +  Unti, 
after  G.  klano-farbe,  lit.  sound-color.]  The 
timbre  or  quality  of  a  compound  musical  tone, 
due  to  the  relative  number  and  intensity  of  the 
harmonics  present  in  it;  acoustic  color.  See 
clung,  n.,  2,  harmonic,  and  quality.  Also  called 
clang-color. 

Could  the  pure  fundamental  tone*,  <>f  tlieae  InstruiuenU 
(clarinet,  flute,  and  violin]  tie  detached,  they  would  tie 
uiidistingubdiable  from  each  other :  but  tile  different  ad- 
mixture of  overtones  in  the  different  instruments  render* 
their  djjnff'ttnts  diverse,  and  therefore  distinguishable 

Tyndnll,  Sound,  p,  It!. 

Olangula  (klang'gU-IJ}),  n.  [XL.  (Boie,  1822), 
dim.  of  Gr.  sAayy-iy,  a  clang,  clangor,  as  the 
screaming  of  birds,  confused  cries,  etc. :  see 
r.]  A  genus  of  sea-ducks  or  FuHgulintr, 
the  garrots  or  goldeneyes.  C.  Han- 


a  hard,  clanship  (klan'sbip),  n.  l< 
state  of  union  as  in  a  family 
nutaeofa   tion  under  a  chieftain. 


<  clan  +  -«*•>.]  A 


ati-rti*   tarn)  tjumrirti'  rlatisJ 

.VA«i.,T,  oftheS.,i.t. 
Il< 'Wan  made, 
ulrrm  (iron*)  play'd  ctona. 
WiUu  (Chiltfi  BaLUds,  VI.  dis. 

urrt,  tutd  aWH-fivoin  <i*mij. 

Milton.  ¥.  L.,  XL  836. 


Unjjarrnt. 


The  drawbridge  dropped  ■  ith  a  surly  Hang. 

La' well.  Sir  Launfal. 

2.  [G. .'.  ]  The  quality  of  a  musical  sound ; 
the  respect  in  which  a  tone  of  one  instrument 
differs  from  the  same  tone  struck  on  another; 
timbre.    See  extract. 

An  assemblage  <if  l.-n<-»  snch  aa  we  obtain  when  the 
fundamental  tone  and  the  harmonic*  of  a  airing  sound 
farther,  is  called  by  the  Hermans  a  Klang.  May  we  not 
employ  the  English  word  dang  to  denote  the  same  thing, 
and  thus  give  the  term  a  precise  scientific  meaning  akin 
to  Its  popular  oneY  Tymtall.  Sound,  p.  118. 

clang  (klang),  r.  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS. ;  formal- 
ly from  the  noun,  but  partly,  as  an  imitative 
word,  nn  independent  verb;  ef.  L.  clangerc, 
clang,  s  Gr.  n/A^rtv  (pcrf.  »/'«?.a«n),  scream, 
bark,  clash,  clang:  see  clang,  n.,  ana  dank,  clack, 
etc.]   I.  infrniw.  To  give  out  a  clang;  resound. 

Above  the  wood  which  grldea  and  ctantit. 

Tennyson,  In  Menwrhun,  evil. 
Bho  looks  across  the  harbor-bar 
)  white  gull"  Ily I 
I  from  the  Northern  sea 


His 


To  smi  tbc  white  gulls  fly ; 
is  greeting! 

ll.ll.  th.  rr, 


1.  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  clang. 

The  fierce  Cvretea  trod  tninultnnu* 
Their  inystii'k  dance,  and  ciana'd  their  annulling  arms 

(•run 

S.  To  cause  the  name  of  to  resound ;  celebrate 
with  clangor. 

" The  .ran.-,"  I  said,  "may  .  hatter  of  the  crane. 
The  dove  may  murmur  of  the  doV£  hot  I 

Tennyson,  ITInceas,  1U. 

clangor  (klang' gor  or  klang'or),  n.  fAlso  some- 
times clangour;  =  F.  rlangucur  =  Pg.  clangor 
It.  dangorc,  <  L.  clangor,  a  sound,  clang.  < 
dangrrc,  clang:  see  dang.']  A  sharp,  metal- 
lic, ringing  sound;  resonant,  clanging  sound; 
clang;  clamorous  noise;  shrill  outcry. 

And  hear  the  trumpet  ■  Haiujour  pierce  the  »kT^ 

Not  without  ttunQtmr,  complaint,  snhsoincnt  criminal 
trials,  and  onviiil  dying  of  hi-artbn-ak. 

Carljit',  htcuch  Rev.,  1.  ill.  !>. 
Mght  after  night  the  geese  came  lumtienng  In  in  the 
dark  with  a  Hano»t  and  a  wlil.tllng  of  wings,  even  aitrr 
the  ground  was  cowred  with  snow. 

TAorciN,  WaJdeti,  p.  SU7. 
id.-Uw  bugle  fill. 


H'Ai'ffHT,  liur  Klvcr. 
The  clamor  and  the  Wonjinr  of  the  helU. 

/>•--,  The  11.11s. 

cl&ngor  iklang'eor  or  klang'or),  r.  f.  [Also 
soiui'times  clangour:  (  clangor,  «.]  To  make  a 
clangor:  clang:  clank;  resound. 


( n.lvU.  r-rvndi  Rev  .  III.  I.  4. 
Clangorous  (klang'£'o  ru»  or  klang >™K ^  l< 


at  the  Highlanders,  nut  singly,  but  in 
the)  loved  society  or  Hamlup. 

Ptnuanl,  Tour  in  Scotland. 

),  ». ;  pi.  clansmen  (-men;. 


(ruin  la  the  common  goldeneye ;  C.  txtmrri  Is  Barrow's 
S"l  li-neye  .  '  Hi.'  K.way  Moutitatn  ( 
bufflehead,  AuouAola  atbeola, 
:  often  placed  In  this  genus. 


The  an  ert.  sn 


raise 

[iralsr. 

.«,L  of  tile  L,  it  U 

clap1  (Uap),  t'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clapped  or  clapt, 
ppr.  clapping.  [<  ME.  clafihen,  <  AS.  dappwn 
(rare)  =  OFriea.  klappa,  kloppa  =  D.  klajam 
=  MLG.  LG.  Happen  (>  G.  klappen)  =  Ieel.  Sw. 
klappa  bb  Dan.  klappe  =  UllG.  ehlapkon,  MHO. 
klaffen,  clap,  strike  with  a  noise,  in  MLAi.,  etc., 
also  to  talk  much,  gabble,  chatter;  cf .  It.  ehiap- 
pare,  strike,  catch ;  Gael,  dahar,  a  mill^'laptier, 
dabairc,  a  loud  talker.  Prob.  ult.  imitative: 
cf.  clack,  etc.]  I.  fraiw.  1.  To  strike  with  a 
quick,  snarp  motion;  slap;  pat,  as  with  the 
palm  of  the  open  hand  or  some  flat  object :  as, 
to  clap  one  on  the  shoulder. 

Th*  hande  that  elaptwl  the  vntlyT  the  er». 

Italy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  i.\  p.  in. 

Claps  her  pal*  cheek,  till  elavuing  makes  It  r«d- 

^AsiJt. ,  Venus  and  Adonis.  I  MS. 
Have  you  never  Men  a  clttaen  on  a  cold  morning  easy 
#i'n:i  his  sides,  and  walking  ■    .  before  his  shop^  ^ 


clanjamfrie,  clanjamfry  (klan-jam'fri),  a. 
[Sc.,  variously  written  clamjampkry,  -frie,  etc. ; 
appar.  a  loose  compound  of  clam,  dent,  mean, 
low,  worthless,  +  jamph  or  jampker,  be  idle.] 
Persons  collectively  who  are  regarded  with 
contempt;  a  mob;  ragtag  and  bobtail. 

A  gang  of  play-actors  came.  They  were  the  first  of  that 
ctanjam/ry  who  bad  ever  been  in  the  pariah.  Gait. 

I  <  'til v  knew  Uie  wlkole  ctamjamferp  of  them  were  there. 

T.  Uuf)Kr4,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  If, 

clank  (klangk),  n.  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS. ;  =  MD. 
D,  klank  =  MHG.  klanck,  a  ringing  sound;  in 
form  from  the  pret.  {'klank)  of  the  verb  repre- 
sented by  MD.  D.  MHG.  G.  Wisie-n  a=  E  clink, 
and  parallel  to  clang,  similarly  related  to  OHG. 
chlingan,  MHG.  G.  MUi.  D.  klingeti:  see  dink, 
and  cf.  dang,  u.  aud  r.  Phonetically,  dank  and 
clink  may  be  regarded  as  nasalized  forms  of 
clack  and  dick :  aa  imitative  verbs  they  belong 
to  an  extensive  group  of  more  or  less  imitative 
words  of  similar  phonetic  fonn:  see  clack, 
dick*,  clamj.  elath,  clatter,  clap*,  etc.  ]  A  sharp, 
hard,  metallic  sound :  as,  the  clank  of  chains  or 
fetters. 

Vou  mark  him  by  the  crashing  1  tough. 

And  by  his  corselet's  suUrn  Hank, 

Aud  by  the  stone*  spurned  from  tbc  bank. 

Sntt,  Rokeby.  ii.  14. 

clank  (klangk),  r.  nsT„t  in  ME.  or  AS.:  for- 
mally from  the  noun,  out  partly,  as  an  imitative 
word,  an  indejieudent  verb,  a  variation  of  clink, 
r. :  see  dank,  n.,  and  ef.  clink,  clang,  n.  and  ■'.] 

1.  fraiw.  1,  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  clank:  aa, 
to  dank  chains.    Sen  the 

Officers  and  tlwlr  staffs  In  full 
spurs  and  Jingling  their  sabres. 

W.  U.  /{usiett,  Crimean  War,  vi. 
2f.  To  give  a  ringing  blow  to. 

He  rlanktd  Ilercy  ower  the  head, 
A  deep  wound  ami  a  salr. 

AM  MaUlnivt  (i  htld  s  Ballads,  VI  SMX 

U,  infrriiw.  To  sound  with  or  give  out  a 
clank. 

He  smote  bis  liand 
Againtt  his  breast,  his  heavy  mailed  hand. 
That  the  hard  Iron  corslet  rlmi*'.(  aloud. 

if.  Artu&l,  Kohrub  and  Rustum. 

clanker  (klang'ker  \  n.  [E.  dial. ;  appar.  <  c/aaA- 

+  -<t'.J  A  beating;  a  chastisement.  Hrockett. 

[Prov.  En«.] 
Clannish  (klan'ish),  a.    [<  clan  +  -ith1.']  1. 

Pertaining  to  a  clan;  closely  united,  like  a  clan ; 

disposed  to  adhere  closely,  as  tho  members  of 

a  clan. 

The  vision  of  the  whole  race  itasslng  out  of  Its  state  uf 
coiiimuA  division,  as  the  children  of  Israel  themselves  hid 
done  in  the  titm-  of  Mow.  and  becoming  fit  to  receive  a 
universal  constitution,  tin*  is  great. 

J.  it  .We|/.  Nat.  Rellgiivn,  p.  OA 

2.  Imbued  with  the  prejudices,  feelings,  senli- 
ments.  etc.,  peculiar  to  clans:  somewhat  nar- 
row or  restricted  in  range  of  social  interest 
and  feeling. 

clannishly  (klan'ish -li),  nrfr.  In 
manner. 

clannishness  iklan'ish-nos),  n.  Tho 
quality  of  being  . 


/JryaVii,  SpanUh 
Hence — 8.  To  fondle  by  patting. 

on  the 


.  Is.  L 


3.  To  push  forcibly;  move  together;  shut 
hastily:  followed  by  to ;  as,  to  clap  to  the  door 
or  gate. — 4.  To  place  or  put,  especially  by  a 
hasty  or  sudden  motion :  as,  to  clap  the  hand 
to  the  mouth ;  to  <  lap  spurs  to  a  horse. 

Tho  Ipoorde*  were  rfawexf  on  both  sides  of  his  body, 
through  which  then  were  driven  many  great  nallea. 

Cotyal.  Crudities.  I.  ML 
Then  trip  to  his  Lodging,  flap  on  a  Hoo.1  and  Scarf,  and 
a  Maak,  slap  Into  a  Hackney-Coach  and  drive  htUver  to 
tho  lioor  again  In  a  trice  I 

Coaorrre,  Way  of  the  World.  I 
If  she  rejects  this  proposal,  Hap  her  under  lock  sud  key . 

Snrridau.  The  Rivals,  i  i 

To  strike,  knock,  or  slap  together,  as  the 
the  body,  as  wings,  with  a 


slle  of  gold)  dauncen 
logydere. 
Mandmllt  (ed.  HalliwellX  p  IV). 
all  ye  people  ;  shout  unto  God  .ith 
Pa.  Etra.  L 


0 
the 


That        hfa « 

Tcnnjiron.  Talr  Women. 

To  manifest  approbation  of  by 
striking  the  hands  together;  applaud  hy  clap- 
ping the  hands. 

Wishing  fur  those  hands  to  take  off  his  melancholy  bar 
gain,  which  r/npjied  its  performance  on  Ihe  stage. 

Xh-yrfei..  Ded.  of  Spanish  Frisr 

7t.  Tot 


_  .  shall  telle. 
Ana  clappi  It  out,  as  doth  a  t-eUc. 

Uoxrrr.  Conf.  Amant-.  II  »!. 
TO  Clap  «y«s  OB,  t"  look  at ;  see.  [Colhsj.l 

Nk^'Bl  girl  I  ever  tlayptd  eyes  «n. 

Harper' t  Man.,  1JSV.  ar)7 

To  Clap  hands,  to  clasp  or  Join  hands  w  ith  another,  In 
token  of  the  conclusion  of  an  airrerment. 

Ronton  asaxts  and  a  bargain.         .SAaJr.,  Hen.  V,.  v.  : 

To  Clap  hold  Of  (or  on  ,  to  seize  roughly  aud  suddenl}. 

But  here  ray  Guide,  his  wings  soft  oars  lo  sj«re. 
thi  tlie  miMin's  lower  hom  cirtp  d  huld,  ami  whirl'd 


Me  up.  J.  tteaumoni,  Psyrbe,  L  1 

To  Clap  up.  (a)  To  make  or  arrange  hastily  .  patch  up  : 

as,  to  rf/i|7  ny  n  lleaee. 

Was  evor  match  Happ  d  up  so  suddenly  ? 

.•»«*,.  T,  of  the  S  .  II  I. 
[to  their  place,  theyeinitf  up  their  house  quickly, 
r<l  their  proviiions. 

Bradford,  riynioulh  PlanUlion.  jj.  SI  I. 
<'j)  To  Inipiiaoii,  especially  without  formality  or  delay. 

Clay,  him  u». 
Anil,  if  I  live,  I  II  flint  a  itrange  d.  ath  forhlni. 

rteteker.  Loyal  Suli)ect.  Iv,  «. 

II.  intrant.  It.  To  strike  or  knock,  as  at  ft 
door. 

This  somnour  elappetK  at  the  wlilowr*  gate 

Chaucer,  Jriar  »  Tsle.  I  SSi 

2.  To  come  together  suddenly  with  a  sharp 
noise;  close  with  a  bang;  slam;  clack. 

And  thai  Imoulhsl  etapne  shall  full  clene,  A"  nener  vnclose 
aftur.  lirrtruetum  o/  Troe  <E.  K  T.  s,),  I  stff. 
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clap 

There  roae  a  doIm  of  •triking  clock*. 
And  feel  that  ran,  and  ilooti  that  clapt. 

Trnnyxm,  DayUrrJun,  The  Re fML 

8.  To  applaud,  as  by  clapping  the  hands  to- 
gether.—4*.  To  chatter;  prattle  or  prat*  con- 
tinually or  noisily. 

Dili  monk,  he  rtopprtA  loud*. 

CAauwr,  Pn>L  to  Nun.  Priest*  Tale,  1.  1&. 

6.  To  begin  or  set  to  work  with  alacrity  and 


Truly,  ilr,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  Into  your  prayers ; 
for,  took  you.  the  wunnt'i  ooine.   Siak.,  If.  for  if.,  Iv.  3. 

dap1  (Uap),  n.  [<  ME.  clap,  dappt  =  D.  klap 
—  Hi.  klap  (>  G.  klapp)  —  led.  Sw.  klapp  = 
Dan.  klap  =  OHG.  klaph,  MUG.  Atop/.  G.  Bag, 


I  striking  with  a  noise;  from  the  verb.l  1.  A  the" 
sudden  sharp  sound  produced  by  a  collision;  theul, 
a  bang;  a  slap;  a  slam. 


bang;  a  slap; 

Oil,  the  door  «och  a  Hap  ujougooulu  will 


S«V»,  Advice  to 
t— 2.  A  bunt  or  peal,  as  of  thunder. 

Horrible  daps  of  thunder,  and  flashes  of  lightning, 
voice*  and  earthquakes.  UakeiHU,  Apology. 

3.  A  striking  together,  as  of  the  hands  or  of  a 
*  bird's  wings ;  especially,  a  striking  of  the  hands 

together,  to  express  applause. 

Men,  with  wirea,  and  boy*, 
Whoae  ahonta  and  claps  out- voice  the  docp-mouth  <1  tea 
Shak.,  Han.  V.,  T.(cho.k 

4.  A  clapping;  applause  expressed  by  clap- 
ping. [Now  colloq.j 

«••  *  metimes  tela  the  sudll  tM  *•**■  the  May  (4  tliem- 
rthrfrai  • 
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fessions  are  often  made  by  ignorant  or  irre- 
spoturible  persons,  a  quack.  [Now  only  vulgar.] 

lie  waa  the  Ant  clap-doctor  that  I  met  with  in  history. 

Totter,  No.  a». 

clape  (Uap),  it.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  flicker 
or  guldun- winged  woodpecker,  Cotaptrs  aura  tuts. 
f  Local,  U.  &T 

clapert,  ».  I MK.,  later  written  dapper,  Sc. 
dapper*;  <  OF.  dapier,  F.  dapier  (ML.  daperi- 
ut,  daperia,  daperium),  a  rabbit-burrow,  <  cfapir, 
squat  ;  origin  uncertain.]  A  rabbit-burrow. 
An.  of  the  Rote,  1.  1406. 
clapmatch  (klap'mach),  n.  A  fishermen's  name 
for  an  old  female  seal. 

of  botli  sexes  lof  ecu  lion*],  together  wtth 
s,  croak  hoarsely,  or  send  forth  aoanda  like 
of  iheep  or  the  harking  of  dog*. 

C.  M.  Scarnmon,  Marine  klammala,  p.  ISO. 

clap-net  (klap'nct),  it.   A  net  in  hinged  sec- 
tions, made  ta  fold  quickly  upon  itself  by  the 
pulling  of  a  string,  much  used  by  the  "bird- 
catchers  who  supply  the  London  market, 
clapper,  r.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  dap*. 
clappede  pouch  (kliip'e-de-pouch),  «.    A  uu 
of  the  shppherd,s-purse,(Tapsri'to  Burta-pattori*, 
in  allusion  to  its  little  ponches  hung  out  as  it 
were  by  the  wayside,  as  the  begging  lepers  of 
old  times  extended  a  pouch  at  the  end  of  a  pole 
and  called  attention  to  it  by  a  clapper  or  bell. 
clapper1  (klap'er),  n.    [<  ME.  clapper,  daper, 


claret 

clap-sill  (klap'sil),  «.  In  hydraulic  engin.,  a 
miter-sill:  the  bottom  part  of  the  frame  on 
which  lock-gates  shut.  Also  called  lock-till. 

clap-stick  (klap'stikl,  «.  A  kind  of 
rattle  or  clapper  used  for  raising  a 
watchman's  rattle. 

He  waa  not  disturbed  ...  by  the  watchmen  *  rapper* 
or  dapatieka.  Sout&ey,  The  Doctor,  1. 

claptrap  (klap'trap),  n.  and  a,  I.  n.  If.  A  con- 
trivance for  clapping  in  theaters. —  9.  Figura- 
tively, an  artifice  or  device  to  elicit  applause  or 


gain  popularity;  deceptive  i 

This  actor  (Thomaa  CohhamU  .  .  .  when  approaching  a 
claptrap  give*  sneh  note  of  preparation  that  they  ui  in- 
deed be  barren  spectator*  who  do  not  perceive  that  there 
la  MKuethluc coming.  Quoted  In  X.  aid  </. ,  Tth  ser.,  II.  31*. 

He  played  to  the  caUeriea,  and  Indulged  them  of  court* 
with  an  eudlcs*  auooeaaiuo  of  ttaptrayt. 

Brottaham,  Sheridan. 

Tra»hy  houki  which  owe  their  circulation  to  advertis- 
ing skill  or  to  pretentious  claptrap. 

SfiiM*.  Medieval  and  Modern  Hurt.,  p.  52. 

TT  a.  Designing  or  designed  merely  to  win 
approval  or  catch  applause. 
The  unworthy  art*  of  the  dapJrap  mob-orator. 

A.  K.  it.  Boyd.  Country  " 


telrs*,  and  at  th*  conclusion  of  their  applause  ratifies  It  „] 
with  a  uncle  thwack.  Addison,  Trunkmakcr  at  the  Way.  jfj 

He  was  saluted,  on  bis  first  appearance,  with  a  general 
dap ;  by  which  I  perceived  that  he  was  one  of  those  (poll- 
ed acton  In  whom  tho  pit  pardons  everything. 

Smollett,  tr,  of  QlT  BUu,  vil.  a 

St.  Noise  of  any  kind,  especially  idle  chatter. 
Strut  th!  dappt.  Chaucer,  Prul.  to  Miller'*  Talc,  1.  SB. 
HI*  lewde  | Ignorant;  dappe,  of  which  I  sett  no  pry*. 

BaJce  ot  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  ft),  I.  106. 

6.  A  sudden  blow,  motion,  or  act:  generally  in 
the  phrase  at  a  dap  (which  see,  below). —  7.  A 
touch  or  pat  with  the  open  hand:  as,  he  put 
her  off  with  a 'kiss  and  a  dap.  [Scotch  and 
New  England.] — 8.  In  falconry,  the  nether 
part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk.  E.  Phillip*,  1706. 
-9.  Same  as  clapper*,  1  (rf).  -  At  a  clap,  at  one 
blow ;  all  at  once;  suddenly. 
What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  dap !  Skat  ,  Lear,  I.  4 
They  are  for  hazarding  all  fur  God  at  a  clap,  and  I  am 
I'f  taking  all  advantage  to  secure  my  life  and  estate. 

ihiNpoN,  Pilgrim's  Prugreai,  p.  1UA. 

dip2  (klap),  ».  [Cf.  D.  klaftoor,  <  OF.  eto;«>tr, 
a  venereal  sore.]  Gonorrhea. 
dap2  tklap),  r.  t.  [<  dapV,  «.]  To  infect  with 
venereal  poison.  [Rare.] 
clapboard  ( klap  '  b$rd ;  colloq.  klab '  ord),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  datcboard,  doboartl }  appar. 
<  clap*  +  board,  but  perhaps  orig.  <  ctoic  (with 
rcf.  to  clenching),  or  clove  (pp.  of  cleared,  split), 
+  6oorri.]  1.  A  long  thin  board,  usually  about 
6  or  8  inches  wide,  used  for  covering  the  out- 


deper  (=  I),  klapjter  =  MHO.  klapper,  kleiiprr, 
a  chatterer,  blabber  (>  G.  klap;  .<-.,—  MHG. 
klep/er,  etc.);  <  clap*,  v.,  +  -er1.}  1.  Something 


claps  or  strikes  with  a  loud,  sharp  noise 
"  —(«)  The  tongue  of  a  bell, 
like  lite  rude  dapper  ot  a  crazed  bell. 

B.  JanaoH,  Case  la  Altered,  v.  S. 
(6)  The  cover  of  s  clark-dish.  (e)  The  plec*  of  wood  or 
metal  which  strike*  the  hopper  o(  a  mill,  (d)  In  medieval 
churches,  a  wooden  rattle  used  a*  a  wunniun*  to  prayers 
un  Uie  last  three  day*  of  Holy  Week,  when  It  was  custom 
ary  for  the  church  bell*  to  remain  tllent.  Also  called  rfap. 
P.  G.  Lea.   (e)  A  clack  or  windmill  fur  frightening  birds. 

They  kill  not  vipers,  bat  scarre  them  away  with  Clap 
prrt  from  their  Halaame  treea. 

Pvnhat,  Pilgrimage,  p.  233. 
A  dapper  clapping  In  a  garth. 
To  »car«  the  fowl  from  fruit, 

TVnnpsoN,  Princeaa,  U. 
hone  to  he  held  between  the 
rhythmically  ;  the  bono*.  Gr) 


(  0  pi.  Pieces  of  wood 
fine 


ingers  and  struck  toget 
Th*  knocker  of  a  door.  JVuuAeu,  1017. 
2.  One  who  claps,  especially  one  who  applauds 
by  clapping  the  hands. — 3.*A  clack-valve. — 4. 
pi.  A  pair  of  iron  plates  used  to  hold  fine  steel 
springs  while  being  hardened. —  5.  [Cf.  ctotnl, 
n.,  2.  J  A  plank  laid  across  a  running  stream 
as  a  substitute  for  a  bridge. — 6f.  pi.  Warren- 
pales  or  -walls.  Cole*,  1717. — 7.  The  tongue. 
Brockett.    [Pro v.  Eng.]  —  Beggar's  clapper,  see 

rlact^iiih  umietV-iW 

To 

re.  J 

«f  and  rattled. 
S,  Ju,U,  .Margaret,  L  17. 


Read  election  speeches  and  observe  how  voteaa 
by  clap-trap  appeal*  to  senseless  prejudice*. 

17.  Sprnerr,  study  of  SocloL,  p.  a*, 
claque  (klak),  n.  [F.,  <  daquer,  elap,  applaud, 
<  D.  klakken,  clap,  clack:  see  dark.]  1.  In  the- 
aters, a  set  of  men,  called  claqueur*,  distribut- 
ed through  the  audience,  and  hired  to  applaud 
the  piece  or  the  actors ;  the  system  of  paid  ap- 
plause. This  method  of  aiding  the  success  of  public  per 
formancea  la  very  ancient :  but  it  first  became  a  perma- 
nent system,  openly  organised  and  controlled  by  the  cla- 
queurs themselves,  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  daatu  at  the  Grand  Opera  la  very  select.  I  would 
n't  go  with  the  ciaqua  on  the  biwlevarda. 

!'.  Hugo,  tea  Miserable*,  St.  Denis  (trans.),  vL  S. 

Hence— 8.  Any  band  of  admirers  applauding 
and  praising  from  interested  motives, 
claqueur  (kla-kAr' ), ».  [F.,  <  daquer,  applaud : 
see  daque.]  A  member  of  the  claque.  Each 
claqueur  hss  a  special  role  allotted  to  him.  Thus,  ttu* 
near  laughs  st  the  comic  sallle* :  the  pfmmir  weep*  at 
IMtfaetic  passages:  the  biutar  calls  "  eivoure !"  and  so  on ; 
and  all  together  clap  their  hands  and  applaud  upon  ■>.  .-« 
sion.  The  performancea  of  the  claque  are  directed  by  a 
leader. 

•■Ill  go  III  with  the  cia. 
BL  Denl*<trunaX  *  4. 


irucur 


rill  go  to  the  Opera.  Wt 
r.lluao,  I.en  Ml*,  ral.lt- 


Clapper1  fklap'er),  e.  i.  [<  dapper*,  ».] 
clap ;  make  a  clattering  noise.  [Ka 


Loose  l«»nU  on  tho  roof  Hap] 


«idc  of  a  wooden  building.  r|*pt»ard*  are 
■  i  with  edges  lsi>plu«  clliiker-fa»liloii.*s  a  weather- 
ing. Also  called,  collectively,  ekratMna. 


tho  weir  at  Water- 
August,  lisri 
W iiilArop.  Journal,  L  ». 
tar  riving  divers  good 
■rds,  I.  S 

ifroii.1 
ITAittiVr,  Snow  Bound. 
2.  A  roofing-board  about  4  feet  long  by  H  inches 
side,  and  thicker  on  one  edge  than  on  the  oth- 
er, rived  from  a  log  by  splitting  it  from  the  cen- 
ter outward.    Also  called  shake.    [U.  8.] 


The  brood  tide  gable,  shaded  by  It*  rude  awning  of  clap- 
-  Cable.  I  lid  Creole  Daya,  p.  86. 

rEng.] 

clapboard  (klsp'bord ;  t»Uoq.  klab'ord),  r.  t. 
[<  tiaphonrd,  «.l    To  cover  or  sheathe  with 
i a  house. 


tnteai.  G.  W. 

3.  A  stave  for  casks. 


clapper-t,  ».  See  daprr. 
clapper-bill  (klap'er-bil),  ».  A  name  of  the 
open-beaked  storks,  of  the  genus  Anant'imnti 
(which  see).  Also  called  shcR-catcr. 
clapperclaw  (klap'<;r-kltt),  r.  f.  [<  dap*  + 
date.  CA.  caperclaic.]  1.  To  beat,  claw,  and 
scratch;  thrash;  drub. 

They  are  clayper  dav-itvj  one  another ;  IH  go  look  on. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  t. 
2.  To  scold ;  abuse  with  the  tongue ;  revile. 

Have  alway*  been  at  daggers-drawing 
And  one  another  ciapp*r*tawitv). 

A".  BuUer.  Hudlbras,  IL 
clapperclaw  (klap'er-kla),  n.    [<  dapperclaK, 
r.J    Same  as  backscratcher,  2. 
clapperdudgeont  (klap'er-duj'on),  «.  [Also 
dapjterdoaetm ;  appar.  <  elajiper*,  rlaji*,  +  r/«o!- 
geon,  a  dagger,  or  a  handle.]   A  beggar. 

It  Is  hot  the  port  of  a  elapprrvlisifireoM,  to  strike  a  man 
In  the  street. 


clarabella  (klar-a-bel'ft),  n.  [Also  daribdla; 
<  L.  ctortut,  clear,  +  bdlu*,  beautiful:  see  dear, 
a.,  and  beau,  belle.']  An  organ-stop  having  open 
wooden  pipes  which  give  a  soft,  sweet  tone,  re- 
sembling the  stopped  diapason  and  the  eight- 
foot  bourdon. 

claravoyantt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  daUrvoy- 

Olare  (klar),  *».  A  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare. 
-Poor  Clares,  fee  Claritt. 

clare  constat  (kla're  knn'stat).  [L. :  dare, 
clcarly,<  daru*,  clear;  conwtaf,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres. 
ind.  of  coustare,  stand  togetlier,  be  established: 
see  dear,  a.,  and  ronstanf.]  Literally,  it  is  clear- 
ly established — Precept  of  clare  constat,  in  Scale 

late,  a  deed  executed  by  a  subject  superior,  for  the  |  ur 
pnee  of  completing  lite  title  of  his  vassal's  heir  to  the  lands 
held  by  the  deceased  vassal. 

clarence  <  klar'eu  s),  « .  [From  Clarence,  a  prop- 
er name.]  A  close  four-wheeled  carriage,  with 
a  curved  glass  front  and  inside  seats  for  two  or 
four  persons. 

Olarenceux,  ».  Same  as  Clarmdeux. 

Olarencleuz  (klar'en-su),  n.  [Said  to  lie  so 
called  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward 
ITT,,  who  first  held  the  office.]  In  (ireat  Brit- 
ain, the  title  of  the  second  king-at-arms,  rank- 
ing after  Garter  king-at-arms.  Hi*  province  com- 
prises that  port  nt  England  south  of  the  river  Trent,  and 


[<  Clarendon,  tt 


clapboards,  as  i 


[U.  8.] 


A  CTaM«TrfoTO>n  Is  In  English  a  Megger  borne  ;  some  call 
him  u  Pal* 


:  of  small  size. 
The  renfurp,  XXVIII.  II. 

clap-bread  f  klap'bred),  ».  A  kind  of  oatmeal 
rake  rolled  out  thin  and  baked  hard.  Also  cton- 
fke.  llalliu-dt. 
The  great  rack  of  dap-bread  hung  or  er  head,  and  Bell 

K<e*  -At  preference  of  thii  ' 


,11,  ard. 
iKkkt 


clarendon  (klar'en-don),  n 
ne.]    A  coiidei 
•e,  like*  Roman  in  outline,  but  with 


per  name.]    A  condensed  fonii  of  pj-itittng- 


riellnian  of  Ijindnn 


1.  ions),  *lg.  (',  3. 
clapperlng (kiap'tr-ing), ».  [< ela/ipcr*  +  -tig1.] 
PiUling  tho  clapper  instead  of  the  bell. 
Tile  lazy  and  )wrnlcious  practice  of  efanperiiw.  I.  c,  ty- 
lappcr,  and  pulling  it  Instead  of 


ing  the  hell  roj 
the  hell. 


t»  the 


kVsnn'taral  of  thu 

"ted  «nd  partly  sour  kind 
surer  of  her  unpopulariti 


b  kind  of 
used  in  Yorkshire  was  another 


unpopularity. 

Jfrs.  Gaakill,  Sylvia*  Lover*.  Iv. 

cUp-dish  i  klap'dish),  n.    Same  as  clack-ditth. 
Clap-doctOX  ( klap '  dok '  tor),  n.    A  physician 

who  undertakes  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases ; 

hence,  formerly,  from  the  fact  that  such  pro- 


•jrrrt,  Clock*  and  WaU  he*.  p.  379. 
Clapper-stay(klap^r-sta),  n.  A deviceformuf- 
rling  large  nelhi. 

clapper-valve  (klap'^r-valv),  ».  In  a  steam- 
engine,  a  valve  suspended  from  a  hinge,  and 
working  alternately  on  two  seats ;  a  clack-valve. 
It  is  sometimes  a  disk  vibrating  between  two 
seats. 

elapse,  ■-.  and  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  clasp. 


This  line  b  printed  in  clarendon. 

clarenert,  ».   See  darioner. 

Olarenine  (klar'e-nin),  r*.  [<  Clarcne  (see  def.) 
+  ■fine1.]  One  of  a  reformed  congregation  <*f 
Franciscans  founded  in  130*J  by  Angeio  di  Car- 
dona,  and  named  from  a  stream  called  the 
Clarene,  on  whieh  the  first  monastery  was  es- 
tablished, near  Ancona.  They  were  reunited 
with  the  Franciscans  in  1510. 

clare-obacnre  ( klSr'ob-skur' ), ».  Same  as  dalr- 
ttbttcure,  chittrttMCUro, 

claret  (klar'et),  a.  and  ».  [<  ME.  claret,  clcrct 
(=  MLG.  MUG.  G.  kUtrct  =  Sp.  Pg.  ctorefc  _  It. 
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claret 

darttto,  claret),  <  OF.  eterrt,  elairet,  F.  Hairet. 
prop.  adj-,  clear,  clearish,  ri»  elairet,  or  simply 
WnirW,  wine  of  clear  red  color,  dim.  of  Wer,  <  L. 
Want*,  clear:  see  dear,  a.  Cf.  Wary.]  L  fl- 
it. Clear;  clearish:  applied  to  wine.  Prompt. 
Varr.,  p.  79.-8.  [Atlrib.  use  of  the  noun.] 
Having  tbo  color  or  claret  wine. 

He  wore  a  darrt  coal.  D.  JtrrUd. 

IX  it.  I.  The  name  given  in  English  to  the 
red  wines  of  France,  particularlv  to  those  of 
liordeaux,  but  excluding  Uurgundy  wines.  In 
France  the  name  elairet  is  given  only  to  thin 
or  poor  wines  of  a  light-red  color.  Hence — 2. 
Any  similar  red  wine,  wherever  made :  as,  Cali- 
fornia Ware/. 

lied  mad  white  win*  uh  la  a  trie*  confounded  Into  rfarrr. 

3.  Blood.    [Pugilistie  slang.] 
Claret-cup  (klar'ot-kup}.  n.    A  summer  bever- 
age, composed  of  iced  claret,  a  little  brandy, 
sugar,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  lemon,  with  mint 
or  borage. 

claret-red  (klar'ot-red),  n.  A  coal-tar  color  of 
complex  composition,  belonging  to  the  azo- 
group.  It  is  used  for  dyeing  wool, 
clargyt,  ■).  An  obsolete  form  of  clergy. 
Clanan  iklar'i-an),  ».  [<  Chirr  (see  def.l  + 
-inn. J  A  member  of  Clare  Hall  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England. 

Dropt  she  her  fan  beneath  her  hoop. 
E'en  stake-stuck  Clarians  strove  to  sloop. 

Smart,  Barkeeper  of  Mitre,  1741. 

claribel-flate(klar'i-bel-ilot),  *.  An  organ-stop 
similar  to  the  clarabella,  but  generally  of  four- 
foot  pitch. 

claribella  (klar-i-bel'a),  n.   Sec  clarabtlla. 

clarichord  (Idar'i-kSrd),  «.  [Early  mud.  E, 
claricord;  —  F.  clarieorde,  <  L.  clan*,  clear,  + 
chorda,  a  string:  see  dear,  a.,  and  Wwtrvf.]  1. 
A  medieval  musical  instrument,  probably  some 
kind  of  harp.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  clavichord,  probably  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  the  names. —  2.  In  her.. 
same  as  clarion,  4. 

claricymbal  (klar-i-aim'bal),  n.  [<  NL.  clari- 
cymbalum,  <  L.  W'irxs,  clear,  +  cymbalum,  cym- 
bal: see  Wear,  a.,  and  cyrtbat.]  A  musical  in- 
strument used  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  re- 
sembled In  fonn  *  grand  piano  without  legs,  or  a  liarp  laid 
prostrate,  ami  comprised  4  netavea  with  III  notes  In  each. 

claricymbalum  (klar-i-sim'be-lum),  n. ;  pi.  WVi- 
rieymlala  (-la).    [NL.]    Same  as  claricymbal. 

clariet,  n.    S&e  WViryl. 

Clarification  (klar'i-fl-ka'shon).  n.  [=  F.  clari- 
fication —  Pr.  darificado  m  Sp.  clarificadon  = 
Vg.  darifieacdo  =  It.  chiarifieaHonr,  <  LL.  Wnrifi- 
cutmi  a  i,  only  in  sense  of  'glorification,'  <  clari- 
fieare,  pp.  elariflcatwt,  glorify:  see  clarify.] 
The  act  of  clarifying ;  particularlv,  the  clearing 
or  fining  of  liquid  substances  from  feculent 
matter  bv  the  separation  of  the  insoluble  par- 
ticles which  prevent  the  liquid  from  being 
trauxitarent.  This  may  be  performed  by  hltratlou.  tail 
Itie  term  U  more  imperially  applied  to  the  use  uf  such  clari- 
fying substances  ur  agents  aa  gelatin,  albumen,  alcohol, 
heat,  etc 

To  know  the  means  nf  accelerating  clarification  (in  li- 
quor*] are  mint  know  ttie  cauaea  of  Haritication. 

Saevn,  Nat.  Hist. 

clarifier  (klar'i-fi-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  clarifies  or  purifies:  as,  whites  of  eggs, 
blood,  and  isinglass  are  clarifiert  of  liquors. — 
2.  A  vessel  in  which  a  liquid  is  clarified:  spe- 
cifically, a  largo  metallio  pan  for  clarifying 
saccharine  syrup,  etc. 

clarify  (klar'i-fl),  «\;  pret.  and  pp.  darified, 
pnr.  clarifying.  [<  ME.  darifien,  make  clear, 
glorifv,  =  D.  diirifiecrcn,  clarifieren,  <  OF.  W«ri- 
fier,  F.  darijicr  =  Pr.  clarifiar,  clarificar  =  Hp. 
Fg.  clarificar  =  It.  WiKiriltcore,  clarify,  <  lab, 
clarifirarr,  glorify,  lit.  make  clear,  <  I*.  Wnrw.it, 
clear,  bright,  famous  (see  Wctir,  a.),  +  faccrt, 
make.]    I.  tram.  If.  To  glorify. 

Kadlr.  the  hour  eoroeth.  <Y«r(,it(  Ui)  amine. 

«W,  Johmril.  1. 
I  enmn  rristts  naioc  to  clanfie. 
And  Rod  his  t'adir  me  has  orvlamt, 
And  for  to  liere  witikeaae.    York  Way*,  p.  187. 

2.  To  make  clear;  especially,  purify  from  fec- 
tilent  matter;  defecate;  fine":  applied  particu- 
larly to  liquors :  as,  to  dnrijy  wine  or  saccharine 
syrup.   See  clarification. 

Another  Killer  .  .  .  ahoae  waters  were  thlcke  and  miry, 
»hl  'i  tin)  ••  '!l  "'I'"' :''  l.-t.,i.  tli.-y.  an  drink  It. 

Putthtu.  TiUTlinaKe,  p.  *:15. 

3.  To  brighten;  purify;  make  clear,  in  a  figura- 
tive seusc;  free  from  obscurities  or  defects; 
render  luminous ;  render  intelligent  or  intel- 
ligible. 
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The  Christian 
fallen  man  upon 
rectify  his  will. 


rellaton  Is  the  only 
his  legs  again,  to  nfa 


meana  .  .  .  to  aet 
ryfy  his  reason,  and 
Svtttk,  Hennooa. 
John  | Stuart)  Mill  would  occasionally  throw  In  an  Idea 
to  tlari/n  an  ineolecd  theory  or  shed  ifeht  on  a  profound 
'  me.  Cnroliiu  fat.  Journal,  p.  SI. 

Is  etaritrd  eaperieuce. 
U<«r\l,  Adureaa  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Dec.,  l*i 
U.  isfrniM.  1.  To  grow  or  become  clear  or 
free  from  feculent  matter;  become  pure,  aa  li- 
quors: as,  cider  darifien  bv  fermentation. — 2. 
'to  be 


darut,  clear:  aee  Wear,  a.   Ct.  ekrim.]  Same 

clarion  (klar'i-on),  n.  [<  ME.  dario**,  <  OF. 
clarion.  F.  dairon,  <  MTj.  etoiia(n-),  a  trumpet 
(also  claramug;  cf.  Wartwo),  so  called  from  its 
clear  sound,  <  L.  darut,  clear:  see  Wrwr,  a.]  1. 
A  small  high-pitched  trumpet.  [Now  chiefly 
poetical.] 


doetaryear«t  breakup  In 
^rsinu  with  another, 
•         Ainun,  Kiirndahlp. 
Much  of  the  hbtory  of  Shelley's  mlud  lie*  .  .  .  In  the 
gradual  oLtrifyyny  of  his  seals  and  e hthuninstns.  until  at 
their  beat  tliey  liecame,  not  fire  without  lluht.  tail  pure 
and  luminous  ardoura.  JS.  bumtrit,  Klwlley,  I.  IflO. 

Clarigatet  (klar'i-gat),  r.  i.  [<  L.  dariaatns,  pp. 
oft  •larigarc,  declare  war  with  certain  religious 
ceremonies,  <  darut,  clear,  +  ojferc,  do,  make: 
Bee  cltwr,  a.,  and  net,  »,]  To  proclaim  war 
against  an  enemy  with  certain  religious  cere- 
monies. 8ee  darigation.  Holland.  [Rare.] 
clarigation  tklar-i-ga'shon),  n.  f<  L.  daripa- 
tw(n-),  (.darigarc:  boo  clarigatc.]  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a  solemn  and  ceremonious  re- 
cital of  injuries  and  grievances  received  from 
another  people,  made  within  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory, as  a  preliminary  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
by  the  pater  patraeus,  one  of  the  fetial  prieets. 
clariid  (klar'i-id),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Vla- 
riidtr. 

Clariid®  (kla-riM-de),  a.  pi.  [XI.., <  Clarion 
+  -HfVr.]  A  family  of  nematognathoua  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Clariat.  They  have  an  eel- 
like  body  with  extremely  long  dorsal  ami  anal  tins,  the 
head  mailed  above,  the  body  naked,  H  harbels,  and  a  pe- 
culiar accessory  gill  received  In  a  special  cavity.  There 
are  over  aa  species,  some  of  which  attain  a  length  of  6 
feet.  They  innabit  parts  of  Africa  and  western  and  aontti- 
ern  Asia.    The  family  la  divided  into  Ctariirum  and  f/eferu- 

Glariina  (klar-i-l'iuj),  n.  pi.  [NL..  <  Clariat 
+  -inn*-.]  In  OUnther'ssvstem  of  classification 
of  fishes,  a  group  of  fctlurUUr  homaloptrra; 
having  the  gill-membranes  not  confluent  with 
the  skin  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  dorsal  fin  uni- 
formly composed  of  fertile  rays,  or  with  it« 
posterior  portion  modified  into  an  adipose  fin : 
same  as  the  family  Clariida. 
Clarllna  (klar-i-i'ne),  ».  p'.  [NL-,  <  Clariat  + 
i<hr,  cot 


Pypca,  trompes,  nakerea,  ai 
That  in  the  bataille  hlowe  bloody  aownei 

CAonorr,  Knight  a  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  I.  1663. 
Sound,  sound  the  eiisWeu.  fill  the  fife; 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proi-lsim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
la  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

aMtV  old  Mortality,  xzxir. 

2.  Hence,  any  sound  resembling  that  of  a  clari- 
on ;  any  instrument  which  utters  sounds  like 
those  of  a  clarion. 


AudhUthU 
Drowns  the  loud 


h^U?'uV}tn?raal**" 

Pope,  lJainciad,  11  St4. 


-i«ir.]  A  subfamily  of  CiarihUr,  containing  the 
tvpical  forms  with  one  long-rayed  dorsal  fin. 
About  2Ti  species  are  known, 
clarln  (klil-ren'),  [8p-.  <*  clarion,  trumpet : 
see  darino.]  A  musical  instrument:  t>ame  as 
acocntl  (which  see). 

clarintS  (kla-riS-na'),  a.  [F.  (=  8p.  darinado  in 
same  sense),  <  clarine,  a  small  bell  (so  called 
from  its  clear  sound),  <  I„  W«r*w,  >  F.  Wnirc  = 
E.  Wcur,  a.,  q.  v.]  In  her.,  having  a  collar  of 
bells:  as,  a  cow  daring  azure  (that  is, 
collar  of  bells  in  blue).  Berry. 
clarinet  (klar'i-net  or  klar-i-nef),  n.  TAlso 
clarionet  (resting  on  WnWosi) ;  =  D.  Dan.  limi- 
ne t  —  O.  clarinet  =  Sw.  iMrincff,  <  F.  clarinette, 
<  It.  darinetto  (=  Sp.  darinete  =  Pg.  darineta). 
dim.  of  darino :  see  W<iWih>.]  A  musical  wind- 
instrument  consoling  of  a 


,  h.ivini:  u 


3.  An  organ-stop  havinp  pipes  with  reeda^ 
which  give  a  bright,  piercing  tone,  usually  an 
octavo  above  tho  key  struck. — 4.  In  her.,  a 
bearing  common  in  very  early  English  her- 
aldry, and  occasionally  used  on  the  continent, 
supposed  to  represent  a  musical  wind-instru- 
ment. It  It  alto  called  a  rest,  and  because  ao  railed  sup 
p.»cd  by  tome  to  represent  the  rest  of  Hie  lance :  tail  It 
la  certain  that  It  occurs  In  English  heraldry  before  the 
adoption  of  the  lance  rest  In  armor.  J.  R.  I'laueJH,  In 
Jour.  Arehnol.  Assoc.,  IV,  Also  called  dnrichord. 
clarionert,  ».  [ME.  darionerc,  clarener,  clar- 
rnere;  <  clarion  +  -cr1.]    A  trumpeter. 

CUriom  or  Harmrrt  [rar.rAinWre],  llUcon.bvUlcrrpa. 

/'rompf.  Part.,  p.  so. 

clarionet  fklar'i-o-net'),  n.    See  clarinet. 
clarioningt  (klarri-o-ning),  n.    [ME.  clarion- 
ynge;  <  clarion  +  najl.]  Trumpeting. 

In  feight  and  blodeahedynge 
Ys  uaetl  gladly  rtarurnpnoe. 

CAniKer.  House  of  Fame,  1  int. 

clarisonous  (kla-ris'o-nus).  a.  [<  L.  darino. 
nut,  having  a  clear  sound,  <  darut,  clear,  + 
tonut,  a  sound :  see  clear,  a.,  and  «mnd°.]  Hav- 
ing a  clear  sound.  Ath.  [Rare.] 
Clarisse  (Ma-res'),  n.  [F.]  One  of  an  order  of 
Franciscan  nuns,  also  called  l'oor  Claret,  found- 
ed in  1212  by  St.  Clare  under  the  direction  of 
si .  Francis,  who  gave  them  their  rule  in  1224, 
requiring  absolute  poverty  and  dependence  up- 
onalms.  In  laMthiaonlerwasillvldedintotwubrnneh. 
ra,  the  one  calli-d  VrttanitU.  followUut  the  mitigated  rule 
approved  by  t  rban  IV.,  the  other  following  the  original 
rule.  The  name  CUr ,W,  or  CforiseoiM  v.  as  retained  aa  a 
distinctire  title  by  the  latter. 
Clarlsaimof  (kia-re'si-mo),  n.  [Sp.,  now  da- 
ritimo,  <  L.  darittimut,  superl.  of  darut  (>  Kp. 
Waro),  clear,  bright,  illustrious :  see  dear,  a.] 
A  magnifico ;  a  grandee. 

Kilter  Vol/vne,  M narn.  The  Brat  In  the  habit  of  a  Coruman- 
dadore :  the  otta-r  of  a  CVuriarfaso. 

r«f.  'For*  asavan,  a  btrara  ciitrunnw ,-  thou  u-eom'st  it  ■ 

Pity  thou  wert  not  born  one.  B.  Jvurm,  Volpunr,  v.  3. 
Clarissine  (klar-i-sen'),  «.     [As  Claritte  + 

-int !.]    A  member  of  the  orxler  of  Clarisses. 
clarite  fklar'it),  it.  [<  C/<ira  (see  def.)  +  -1^.1 

A  sulphid  of  arsenic  and  copper  closely  allied 

to  enargite,  from  the  Clara  mine,  near  rjchaji- 

bach,  in  Baiden. 

clarit-ade  (klar'i-tud),  ».  [<  L-  Warif.Ai,  < 
darut,  clear:  see  dear,  a.]  Clearness;  splen- 
dor. 


ing  a  single  beating  reed,  a  cylindrical  tube  with 
18  holes  (!)  to  be  closed  by  the  fingers  and  9  by 
keys),  and  a  bell  or  flaring  month,  its  tone  is 
full. mellow. and  cxiieeselve. blending  well  with  IhjIIi  brass 
and  stringed  Instruments.  I  '*  oinipa**  I*  nliout  3)  octaves, 
U-glnnlng  Jnat  atn-ve  tenor  c,  and  including  all  the  aeinl 
tones,  .^cvi-rnl  varieties  are  In  use,  differing  In  pitch  and 
In  their  adaptability  to  extreme  keys,  as  the  C  clarinet, 
the  lfc  clarinet,  the  I>  clarinet,  etc.  OUirr  varieties  are 
the  alto  clarinet,  the  basset. horn,  and  the  bass  elaririi-t, 
which  together  constitute  the  clarinet  family  of  instru- 
ments. The  clarinet  Is  a  modification  of  the  medieval 
shawm,  and  became  a  recognized  orchestra!  instrument 
attout  1775:  it  Is  now  in  constant  use  in  all  orchestras  mid 
In  most  military  liorHls.  lu  construction  was  decidedly 
Improved  In  1M3  Bass  clarinet,  a  large  clarinet  pitch 
til  an  octave  lower  than  the  ordinary  clarinet. 

clarinet-stop  (klar'i-net-stop),  n.  SeeiTuisiwi. 
horn. 

clarinettist  (klar-i-net'ist),  ».    [<  F.  Wtirirtef- 
tinte.  <  clarinette:  see  clarinet  and  -inf.]  One 
skilled  in  plaring  the  clarinet. 
Clarino  (kla-re'no),  n.    fit.,  also  Wii,ir.it«>,  =  Sp. 
ctartn  =  Fg.  cianriii,  <  ML.  as  if  'darinut,  <  L. 


Ttl.  S7. 

clarity  (klar'i-tl),  n.  [<  ME.  Wttrifc,  Wnrcftr, 
also  elerete,clrfTte,  rlerte,  \  OF.  dertr,  dnrtct,  F. 
clarte  =  l'r.  claritat  =  Hp.  daridad  =  Pg.  clari- 
dade  —  It.  ehiarita,  <  L.  elorita(t-)t,  clearness,  « 
<  darut.  clear:  see  rU  or,  /;. )  Clearness ;  bright- 
ness; splendor.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

There  caw  doun  a  sterrc,  and  jaf  l.tghte  and  served  him 
with  Harriet.  SlaiulreMt,  Travels,  p.  b*. 

Tliere  is  a  story  told  of  a  very  religious  |»erson,  whose 
spirit  in  the  ecstasy  of  devotion  was  transported  to  the 
Aahlj,  of  a  vision.      Jer.  Taylor.  Works  (ed.  IS3M,  I.  ISL 
r1.««ls  In  whoa-  nn.re  than  crvsUI  rfarrty 
Innumerable  Tlrgtn  grao-s  grow. 

./  /lotuMirmr.  psyt he,  xxl,  41. 
They  Were  Hie  ferment  of  the  hented  fancy,  and,  though 
murk)  and  unsettled,  to  be  followed  by  riant rr.  sweetness, 
and  strength.  Stedman,  VU.U  i'oeta,  p.  ari. 

clarkt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  WrrJ-,  still 

used  as  a  proiier  uittiie,  Clark,  Clarke. 
Clarkia  (kliir'ki-tt),  n.    [NL. :  named  for  dipt. 

William  Clarke,  who  with  dipt.  Meriwether 

Lewis  conducted  the  first  U.  S.  i 


Digitized  by  Google 


Olarkia 

exploring  expedition  across  the  continent  in 
1804-6.]  A  small  genus  of  herbaceous  annual 
plants,  natural  order  Onagracta.  natives  of  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  have  showy  purplish  flowers,  and  two 
species,  t".  pulchclia  and  C.  elegant,  are  common 
in  cultivation. 

claro-obacoTO  (kla'ro-ob-skS'ro),  «.  (OH.] 


[E.  dial,  and  Sc.,  also  elort  ; 
To  daub,  smear,  or  spread ; 


1.  A  daub:  as, 


clart  (khtrt),  r.  f. 
origin  unknown.] 
dirty. 

clart  (lcttrt),  «.    [<  dart,  r. 

a  dart  of  grease. — 2.  pi. 

mud.  [Scotch.] 
clarty  (klar'ti),a.    [Alsoetorfj,-  <  dart  +  -yi. 

Cf.  Waif.-/. |    Miry;  muddy;  sticky  and  foul; 

very  dirty.  [Scotch.] 

Searching  auM  wives'  barrels, 

Och,  boil  1  tii»-  day ! 
Thai  dart*  barm  should  ataln  my  uurela. 

Burns,  tin  biting  Appointed  to  the  Excise. 

clary't,  ».   [<  ME.  dai 
clarrc,  <  OF.  War/,  < 

turn),  clary,  lit.  'cleared'  or  'clarified'  wine, 
prop.  neut.  (sc.  rinmn,  wine)  of  L.  daratut,  pp. 
of  clararc,  clear,  clarify:  see  clear, v.  Different 
from  claret,  with  which  it  has  been  confused: 
see  daret.]  Wine  mixed  with  honey  and  spices, 
and  afterward  strained  until  it  is  clear. 

A  dsvrH  maad  of  a  certeyn  wyn. 

With  nercotjkes  and  opje  uf  Tbebea  fyn. 

CAaurer,  K  night  a  Talc  (od.  Morrsx  L  613. 


Mry,  darie,  claret/,  darry, 
ML.  cUiratum  (also  clarc- 


So  mail  ylt  III  tbo  m 
To  darre. 


TUT  aplcci  gTond 
Ckaufer,  i umier  Age,  1. 


.  ML 

clary3  (kli'ri),  n.  [For  'ttlary,  <  F.  $daree  or 
ML.  tdarea,  scnrtro.ctc. ;  cf.  D.  scharlei, tcheriH 
m  MHO.  tcharlcic,  G.  sctarfX  =  It.  tckiarca  = 
Pg.  esWarra  ,•  origin  unknown.]  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Salvia  or  sage,  Salvia  Sclarea.  Tbo  namo 
wan  resolved  by  the  apothecartea  inUi ttear-iyt,  translated 
rrtutus-Christi,  Gvdasic,  and  eesJnpJit,  and  the  iilant 
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clash  (klaeh),  u.  [<  clank,  r.]  1.  A  sharp  or 
harsh  noise  made  bv  a  blow,  as  upon  a  metallic 
surface ;  a  sound  produced  by  the  violent  col- 
lision of  hard  bodies ;  a  striking  together  with 
noise ;  noisy  collision. 

The  dash  of  arm*  sod  vole*  of  men  wo  bear. 

.Sir-  J,  Isenham,  .eUieid,  IL 

Here  he  waa  Interrupted  by  something  which  fell  with 
a  heavy  clash  on  the  atreet  before  us.  Scvtl. 
How  oft  the  hind  lias  started  at  the  Hath 
Of  spears,  and  yell  of  meet  his  arrale*  here. 

Bryant,  To  the  Apennines, 

2.  Figuratively,  opposition ;  collision ;  contra- 
»on  differing  or  conflicting  iu- 
irposes,  etc. 
between  popes  and  kings. 

Vtnham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

S.  Tittle-tattle;  scandal;  idle  talk.  [Scotch.] 
Sonas  rhyme  to  court  tins  country  etasA.  Burns, 

4.  A  quantity  of  any  moist  substance  thrown 

at  something;  a  splash.  [Scotch.] 
clashing  (klash'ing),  ».    [Verbal  n.  of  datii, 

r.]  The  action  of  the  verb  dath,  in  any  sense ; 

specifically,  opposition;  contention;  dispute. 
There  is  high  dashing  again  betwixt  my  Lord  Duke  and 

the  Earl  of  Brlatol ;  they  recriminate  one  an.  .ther . .1 dlv.rs 

Tilings.  tfoswU,  Utters,  I.  Iv.  JO, 

dashingly  (klash'ing-li),  adr.   With  clashing. 

clasp  (klasp),  r.  [<  ME.  claspen,  rarely  dotjien, 
also  dapten  (cf.  Ltr.  umilaupcrH),  grasp  firmly, 
prob.  extended  from  dap1,  strike  suddenly;  but 
cf.  dam/A  and  clip1,  embrace.]  L  Iran*.  1.  To 
catch  and  hold  by  twining  or  embracing ;  sur- 
round and  cling  to,  as  a  vine  to  a  tree;  em- 
brace elosely;  inclose  or  encompass,  as  with 
ths  arms,  hands,  or  fingers ; 


Then  creeping,  clasp  J  the  hero's  knees  and  prayed. 

■  n,  .Eneid,  a. 


Hisdaughle 


srly  oaed  In  eye-salves.— 


see^riqht,  and  the 


i.  [Appar.  based  on  L.  etonw,  clear, 
»  cUuvm,  dmr,  a.]    To  make  a  loud 


Indie.  /, 

clarySt,  r. 

shrill:  see 
or  shrill  noise. 

ran*  that  goeth  bofore.lf  aught  to  bo  svoydod,  gives 
1  them >f  by  <larying. 

A,  (Wdfito.tr.  at  8olinoa,xlv. 

■  (kla'ri-wa'ter), «.  Ao 
of  brandy,  sugar,  clary-flowers,  and 


with  a  little  arubergri.H, 
an  aid  to  digestion. 

( klax },  m.  pi.   A  variant  spelling  of  Scotch 


j  (Mash),  r.  [=  D.  kletten,  splash,  clash,  = 

0.  klattchen,  dial.  I  kitchen,  —  Dan.  klatke  m 
8w.  klattcka,  clash,  knock  about;  ef.  MD.  D. 
tiffs,  G.  Mattck.  interj.;  Dan.  Mo*t=8w.  klattek, 
a  clasli.  Appar.  an  imitative  variant  of  dock; 
cf .  cross,  crack,  and  hath,  had.  Wee  ditk-datk.) 

1.  intrant.  1.  To  make  a  loud  harsh  noise,  as 
i  a  violent  or  sudden  blow  or  collision. 


Clash,  ye  bells,  In  the  merry 
7'rmvpavs,  Wi 


March  sir! 
elcomo  to  Alexandra 


ig  i 

O.  W.  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Dreerae. 
against  an  object  with  ajoudnoise ; 


2.  To  dash 
come  into 
strike  furiously. 

The  trim  Kcaaon  of  it  (the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  Uicseaila 
nothing  clue  but  the  clashing  of  the  Waters  of  two  mighty 
Seaa  crossing  each  other.     StiUingfinct,  Sermons,  III  I. 

And  thrice 

They  clsuh  d  together,  awl  thrice  they  brake  tliclr  spears. 

TrnnftoH,  (leralnt 

8.  Figuratively,  to  act  with  opposing  power  or 
in  a  contrary  direction;  come  into  collision; 
contradict  ;  interfere:  as,  their  opinions  and 
their  interests  fi/ws. 

Wither  was  there  any  queen-mother  who  might  clash 
with  his  counsellors  for  authority.      Bann.  Henry  V1L 
Other  existences  then'  arc,  that  clash  with  ours. 

U.  A  mold,  F-mpedoctes  on  Etna. 

4.  To  talk;  gossip  idly;  tattle;  tell  tales. 
Unrnx.  [Scotch.] 
II.  tmnt.  To  tsang ;  strike,  or  strike  against, 
"i  a  resounding  collision  ;  strike  sharply  to- 
sr. 

Then  Tlilabe  .  .  .  clash!  the  dore. 

IMr,  II.  ii  ..I.  .run  (163»X 
Til.-  nodding  statue  efu.A  I  hi.  snia 

Urgdsn.  I"al.  and  Arc.,  III.  370. 
Above  all.  the  triumphant  pahn  lreea  clashed  their  me. 
ludious  branchea  like  a  chorus  with  cymbals. 

C.  r.  Stoddard,  South  Sea  Idyls,  p.  7. 
Let  us  clash  nor  minds  together,  and  see  if 
do  not  spring  forto^  Virg\  la  Co  ed 


Drydrn, 
He  seeks  to  Hasp 
ild,  damn  hand  In  hla 

WhUiisr,  Mogg  Mcgone,  I. 

2.  To  shut  or  fasten  together  with  or  as  with 
a  clasp. 

His  botea  elapsed  [var.  etatmul.  etc.,  eiasj^d,  dntys^te] 
fayre  and  fetady.  CAoisorr,  Geo.  Prol.  to  8  T.,  1.  778. 
Kormona  are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  do 
open  the  Scripturea,  w  hich  being  but  read,  remain  in  com- 
pariaon  still  clasped.  Hooker,  Ecxlea.  Polity,  v.  22. 

IX  i»fra»j.  To  cling.  [Kare.] 
My  father,  .  .  . 
.  .  .  daspina  to  the  mast,  endur'd  a  sea 
That  almost  bunt  the  deck.    Shot.,  Pericles,  lv.  1. 

clasp  (klasp),  n.  [<  ME.  clasp,  dan*  (=  LG. 
klatpe,  ktaspcr);  from  the  verb.]  I.  A  catch 
or  hook  used  to  hold  together  two  things,  or 
two  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

at  the  galewes  faate, 

„,  l.inirf,  I  i  lull. 

(child .  u.u«ii,vi.  satx 

SpecUlcftUr — (<t)  A  brxirui,  fUt  h«xik  or  catch  uwd  to  hold 
toire-tber  the  wrun  of  a  book. 

That  book  In  nuuiy's  eyes  iluth  iharc  the  glory, 
Thmt  in  gold  rtaips  locks  In  the  Kulden  «tocy. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  L  H 
(!>)  A  hook  utt-t  to  hold  tofrctther  two  paru  of  a  garment, 
or  »(•  rvfl  aa  an  oruaiaont :  an,  a  cjoak-a^ur/j,  Soa  apraf*. 
fri-o«arAI,  ffmutU.  (•*)  A  Bfitail  piecta  of  tin  or  other  lutttai 
itaaM*d  through  or  aroanil  two  objreta,  and  l>«-nt  ot«t  to 
Taati-i.  them  to«rthcr.  (<f)  In  rpinninp,  an  arrangf*rnHit 
ii>n«Utliig  of  two  horizontal  twain*,  the  upper  prnuwsl 
upon  the  lower  one,  or  lifted  for  drawing  out  the  thread. 

'    :,  especially  of  the 
;  a  close  embrace. 

warmth  diffusing  blisa 
and  smile,  and  clasp  and  kiaa 

TenMuson,  In  Menu  nsm,  lxxxiv, 

3.  In  f "  torn.,  the  claspers  at  the  end  of  the  male 
abdomen,  designed  for  retaining  the  female. 

clasper  (klas'per),  w.    One  who  or  that  which 

clasliH.  SpeclflcalLv  i)  In  but.,  I  lie  tendril  of  a  vine 
af  other  plant  which  twinea  round  sumethbig  for  support. 
(M  In  roof.,  any  special  organ  by  which  one  sex  clasps  and 
retains  the  other  In  copulation,  aa  In  many  inaecta,  crusta- 
ceans, Bailee,  etc.  The  claspers  arv  usually  modified  limbs 
or  appeudagea  of  lluilia.  Imt  are  sometimes  other  special 
purta,  aa  terminal  abdominal  appendages  of  Insects. 

live  ventral  llns  |of  selachians)  are  always  placed  near 
tlie  anua,  and.  in  the  male,  bear  peculiar  gn»ivwl  enrtl- 
laglnous  appendagea,  which  are  the  accessory  copnlatory 
organs  (eieu,*rs).  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I,  l.Mi, 

claspered  (klas'p*rd),  a.  [<  datver  +  -erf*.] 
Furnished  with  claspers  or  tendrils, 
clasp-hook  (klasp'huk),  n.  A  pair  of  hewks 
providesl  with  a  slip-ring  which,  when  in  posi- 
tion, holds  them  together, 
clasp-knife  (klasp  'nif),  «.  1.  A  knife  with 
one  or  more  blades  which  fold  into  the  handle. 
Clasp  kiiitratif  brume  luive  l«-n  found  among  tUruscan 
remains  ;  they  have  la-en  found  In  Kume  with  Iinuiic 
dies  id  hom- 
ing the  middle 
aheath  knlfe  w 
use  again  until  the 


class 

3.  In  a  narrower  sense,  a  large  knife  with  one 
blade  which  folds  into  the  handle  and  may  be 
locked  when  open  by  ■  c-.it.  !.  pa  the  back. 

clasp-lock  (klasp'lok),  m.  A  lock  which  is 
closed  or  secured  by  means  of  a  spring;  spe- 
cifically, a  device  for  locking  together  the  cov- 
ers of  a  book  or  an  album. 

clasp-nail  (klasp'nal),  n.  A  nail  having  a  head 
with  pointed  spars  that  sink  into  the  wood. 

class  (klas),  n.  [=  D.  klat,  klatte  =  G.  clntte 
—  Dan.  klastc  —  Sw.  klatt,  <  F.  clatse  =  Sp. 
date  —  Pg.  It.  clatte,  <  L.  dateti,  a  class  or  di- 
vision of  the  people,  assembly  of  people,  the 
whole  body  of  citizens  called  to  arms,  the  army, 
the  fleet,  later  a  class  or  division  in  genera), 
OL.  cide.it,  xa  (perhaps  <)  Or.  a^r/en;,  a  calling, 
summons,  name,  appellation,  <  naXtlv  =  L.  ca- 
lare,  call,  proclaim:  see  claiwl  and  calctult. 
Uence  clattie,  claneify,  etc.]  1.  In  ane.  hist., 
one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  Roman  citizens 
made,  according  to  their  wealth,  bv  Servius  Tul- 
liua,  for  purposes  of  taxation :  a  sixth  division 
comprised  those  whoso  possessions  fell  below 
the  minimum  of  the  census.  Hence  —  2.  An 
order  or  rank  of  persons;  a  number  of  persons 
having  certain  characteristics  in  common,  as 
equality  in  rank,  intellectual  influence,  educa- 
tion, property,  occupation,  habits  of  life,  etc. 

Wo  an:  by  oar  occupations,  education ,  and  habits  of  life 
divided  ul  n  istlnto  liferent 


Each  of  these  classes 


3.  Anybody  of  persons  pro 
ticular  circumstances  or  ft 


Nine  tenths  of  the  whole  people  belong  to  the  laborious, 
induxtrUiua,  and  productive  dosses 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Pittsburg,  July.  18X3. 

Tbo  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  tended 
greatly  to  promote  the  salutary  Intermixture  of  dosses. 
The  knight  of  the  ahlre  waa  the  cosuicctlng  link  between 
the  baron  and  the  shopkeeper.     MucauUiy.  Hist.  Eng..  I. 

raped  together  by  par- 
[>r  particular  reasons. 
Sprcuically  —  <n)  X  number  of  pupils  in  a  school,  or  of  stu- 
dents In  a  college,  of  the  same  grade  or  pursuing  the  same 
studies;  uapevially,  in  American  colleges,  the  atudenta 
collectively  who  are  graduated,  or  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  college  will  be  graduated.  In  the  same  year. 
There  are  four  college  classes,  the  frcahnian  or  lowest, 
tbu  aophomore,  the  junior,  and  the  senior.  The  word  waa 
first  used  In  that  sense  In  American  colleges  In  the  Latin 
form  ddssis,  and  waa  borrowed  from  the  universities  id 
continental  Europe,  where  It  had  during  the  atxteenth 
century  replaced  tho  medieval  lectio.  (£)  In  the  JfatA. 
OA.,  one  of  several  small  companies,  usually  numtwring 
ahout  twelve  members,  into  which  each  society  Is  div  idea. 


for  more  effective  pasioral  oversight,  social  meeting  for 
religious  purposes,  and  Die  raialng  of  money  for  church 
work.  It  ordinarily  holds  s  weekly  session  called  a  dass- 
tneelina  under  tlie  charge  of  one  of  the  members  called 
a  Hass  leetdtr,  wboae  duty  It  at  to  see  every  tneniber  of  his 


a  week  :  to  gt 
ifort,  as  needed  ;  to 
the  oontrlbutlona  i 
irch ;  to  report  to 
needing  eapcrlal  attention,  as  tin 
ami  to  report  on  the  condition 
terly  Conference,   (c)  Same  aa 


.  ];ii-  :,r 

Te,  -  „.f. 


ill  t 


European  stat 
electors  for  membi 
the  whou;  number 
arranged  that 


ligtous  Instruction, 
receive  forthestewaiila 
[>f  the  claaa  for  the  stip- 
thr  pastor  any  niembrrs 
a  alck,  lNM-kalldcra,  etc. ;  i 
f  his  class  to  each  Quar- 
£.   (d>  In  severs  I 


no  of  tile  gnidexl  divisions  of  ]>rimary 
era  of  the  legislative  body.    In  Prussia 
f  voters  is  divided  Into  three  classes, 
ch  class  pays  one  third  of  the  direct 


i  cymbals.  remains  ;  they  have  la-en  found  In  Kume  with  Inline  han- 

,  South  Sea  Idyls,  p.  7.  ^  ,WI„.  „lul  r,ther  nuurUla,  and  Iron  blades,  lmr. 

and  s«  if  some  sparks    lug  the  ii.ld.lle  ages  they  were  probably  superseded  by  the 
sheath  knlfe  worn  In  the  belt,  and  were  uot  couunouly  in 
its  Comedian*,  I.  will,    use  again  unUl  the  aevenlceiitb  century. 


tax  )e>  led.  The  Urst  class  la  of  the  few  wealthy,  who  pay 
the  highest  taxea,  to  the  amount  of  one  third  of  the  whole. 
Each  claaa  chooses  the  same  number  of  secondary  elect  ore, 
who  elect  the  depiitiea 

4.  A  number  of  objects  distinguished  by  com- 
mon characters  from  all  others,  and  regarded 
as  a  collective  unit  or  group ;  a  collection  ca- 
pable of  a  general  definition ;  a  kind,  a  natural 
class  la  a  set  of  objects  p<tt*caalng  Imitortant  characters 
over  and  above  thoae  that  are  necessary  for  distinguishing 
them  from  others ;  but  the  term  la  apjittcd  by  naturalists 
to  groups  which  want  thla  character,  and  which  have  not 
generally  retained  very  long,  unchanged ,  a  place  in  acienrr. 
See  r/ilMi'/varion. 

There  Is  not  a  more  singular  character  In  the  world  than 
that  of  a  thinking  man.  It  is  not  merely  having  a  succes- 
sion of  ideas  which  lightly  skim  over  the  mini!  that  can 
with  any  propriety  \*b  styled  by  that  denomination.  It  la 
observing  them  separately  and 
them  under  their  respective  classes. 

Hetmoth.  Letters  of  1 

Logicians  divide  propositions  into  certain  c 

itViif,  Account  of  Aristotle,  ii.  f  I. 

Observing  many  individuals  to  agree  In  certain  attri- 
butes, we  refer  them  all  to  one  class,  and  give  a  name  to 
the  class.  Iteid,  Intellectual  Powers,  v.  |  & 

[This  meaning  came  Into  rue  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  phrase  'to  Iw  Included  under  a  class' 
is  older  than  •  to  I*  Included  in  a  .  lass.  J 

5.  In  mif.  hitt.,  a  group  of  plants  or  animals 
next  in  rank  above  the  order  or  superorder, 
and  commonly  formed  bv  tho  union  of  several 
orders  or  supcronlers :  but  it  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  sing-lo  species.  See  ctattificakoH. 
In  ««vhar> "the  class  was  the  highest  division  o'f  the  aid- 

kingdom  in  the  linnean  system,  when  the  word 
meaning,  Idnnaeua 


res,  Am- 
pa  below 
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clasn 


were  the  orders.    In  lh» 
Ant  division  of  one  of  tb 
animal  kingdom,  V 
Ha-liata ;  thus  Cnvlore  t< 


I  it 


r.I.'i 


•rUn  »)•(<  m  a  claat  wai  the 
ur  "  treat  divisions"  »(  til* 
MUIiuta.  Artiruiata,  and 
classes  of  rVrteorafa  were 


JfamwwifMi,  a  ess,  fttptUia,  and  Pise*s.  Hurt-  am  now 
recognised  Ktrn  or  eight  aubktrigdnjns  or  phyl*  at  ani- 
mals, divided  into  about  thirty-nvc  claaset  (see  animal 
kinpilom,  m»«l«r  animate ;  the  cuvbs  I  vlng  the  division  usu- 
ally rwciviLwid  next  below  the  phylum  or  subkingdom, 
though  aome  naturalist*  Introduce  a  nipertla**,  or  division 
between  the  phylum  and  the  claaa,  aa  Iehthuopmda  for 
tbe  claaacs  filters  and  Amphibia,  or  Snurvpsnl*  for  the 
claaaea  Jtu  and  Bsptitia.  The  claaa  la  always  superior 
to  the  superorder,  order,  ur  suborder,  and  Inferior  to  tbe 
kingdom,  subldnguom.  or  phylum.  In  botany,  likewise, 
tbe  claaa  it  tile  next  principal  grade  of  divisions  above  the 
order,  and  In  the  Linnean  system  was  the  highest  grade. 
TbeaubclaM,  division,  and  cohort  or  alliance  are.  however, 
often  variously  Intercalated  aa  subordinate  groupings  be- 
tween the  claaa  and  tbe  order.  The  p)i*.iH>gamlc  aerie*  or 
sublrtngdom  of  plant*  Include*  the  three  claaaea  of  irym- 
wuxwrnu  (often  united  with  tbe  next),  dieotjrfedim*,  and 
mniaoeeruf^ijoata.  The  cryptogarnic  aeries  haa  been  ordi- 
narily divided  into  tbe  two  cbuaea  of  aereoen*  and  thai- 
loprni ;  by  recent  authorities  the  number  haa  been  in. 
creased  by  three  or  four  or  more. 

6.  In  j/tymn,,  tbe  degree  of  a  locus  of  plane*;  a 
division  of  algebraical  loel  bearing  an  ordinal 
number  showing  how  many  planes  there  are 
Incident  to  the  locus  and  passing  through  eitch 
line  of  apace.  In  the  caae  of  a  plane  locua,  tlila  la  the 
nun  tier  oflinea  In  the  plane  Incident  to  the  locua  and  paaa* 
tag  through  each  puiut  in  the  plane.  Tbe  ordinal  number 
of  Uie  claaa  of  an  algebraical  em-face  la  tbe  number  of  tan- 
gent plane*  to  the  aurface  Uirough  cadi  line  of  apace.  Tho 
claaa  of  an  aiirebralcal  curve  of  double  curvature  la  tho 
number  of  osculating  plane*  thruuffh  each  point  of  apace  ; 

a  cone  on  widen  the  curve  Ilea.  The 
Jcal  plane  curve  It  the  nninber  of  tan- 
h  point  of  the  piano.   The  elaaa  uf  a 
er  of  lino*  of  the  congruence  paw 
i>f  space.    The  claaa  of  a  complex 
'  of  line*  of  tbe  complex  pawdng 
of  a  cone  is  tbe 

rut  in  lt-- 
rlaaa  to 

er  graduation.   1 1".  S. )"  -  Claaa  of 
a  manifold-    See  manifiid. 

class  (klaa),  r.  [=  P.  clatter,  etc.;  from  the 
noun.  Cf.  classify.]  1.  trans.  1 .  To  arrange  in 
a  class  or  classes ;  rank  together ;  regard  as  con- 
st it  uting  a  class ;  refer  to  a  class  or  group ;  clas- 
sify; range. 

We  are  all  ranked  and  classed  by  Hliu  who  aeetfa  into 

Dr.  Blair. 

n?  la 


also,  the  else*  of 
claaa  of  an  algrlin 
gent*  through  car 
congruence  is  the  nun 
ins  throagh  each  poiti 
la  tbe  claaa  of  the  on 
tlili  .ugh  esrh  point  o] 

claa*  of  a  plane  curve 
presented  by  a  collei 
member  of  the  claaa  afte 


Class  CUD,  a  silver  cup 
the  Brat  boy  born  to  a 


with  IhemT         BiuSMtJt,  Nslurcaiid  the  Supernal..  II. 

To  Wih  rightly  -  to  put  In  the  aalne  gnrtlp  things  which 
nre  of  essentially  the  same  natures,  and  In  other  croupe 
thing*  or  natures  rwentlaliy  different  —  la  tho  fundamen- 
tal condition  to  right  guidance  of  action*. 

//.  8i«rtcrr,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  5. 

2.  To  place  in  ranks  or  divisions,  as  students 
that  are  pursuing  the  same  studies;  form  into 
a  class  or  classes,  as  in  an  educational  institu- 
tion. =  8TD_  1.  Cfo*«,  Classify;  arrange,  distribute,  dis- 
pose Cross  I*  the  older  and  lea*  precise  word ;  it  la 
applied  to  person*  more  often  than  tUus\fv.  Cfassv/y  la 
used  In  a»  Irnoe  rather  than  class,  a*  being  more  exact 

II.  intrans.  To  be  arranged  or  classed. 
rRare.l 

CIMMble  f  klsVa-bl),  a.  [<  class  +  -obit.  Also 
less  prop,  classible,  <  class  +  -ibis.}  Capable 
of  being  classed. 

Each  of  these  (doing*  of  individualtl  fa)  approved  or  dis- 
approved nn  the  assumption  that  It  Is  definitely  rJa**»M> 
as  good  ur  bail.  U.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  |  Hu 

class-day  (klas'da),  n.  In  American  colleges, 
a  dav  during  the  commencement  season  dc- 
voted  chiefly  to  exercises  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  including  orations, 
poenis,  etc. 

classes,  w.    Plural  of  classis  and  of  class. 

class-fellow  (klAs'fel'6),  a.  One  of  the  same 
class  at  school  or  college  ;  a  classmate. 

classlble  (khis'i-bl),  a.    Kee  classable. 

classic  (klas'ik),  a.  and  ».  [as  D.  klatsick  (cf. 
(i.  cla**i*ch  =  Dan.  Sw.  kltusisk)  =  P.  classinue 
=  Sp.  cliistco  —  Pg.  It.  classieo,  <  L.  classicus, 
ndating  to  the  classes  or  census  divisions  into 
which  the  Roman  people  were  anciently  di- 
vided, and  in  particular  pertaining  to  the  first 
or  highest  class,  who  were  often  Bpoken  of  as 
clasxici  (hence  the  use  of  the  word  to  noto  writ- 
ers of  the  first  rank) ;  also,  belonging  to  the  fleet 
(rlasftci,  the  marines :  see  classicaP),  <  classis,  a 
class  (also  a  fleet):  see  clans,  «.]  L«.  1.  Belong- 
ing toorassociated  with  the  first  or  highest  class, 
especially  in  literature ;  accepted  as  of  the  high- 
est rank ;  serving  asa  standard,  model,  or  guide. 

0  Sheridan  !  If  audit  can  move  thy  pen. 
Let  tomtit  assume  her  Uuatat  again  :  .  .  . 
Olve  a*  thy  hut  memorial  to  the  age 

One  route  drama,  arid  reform  the  etage. 

Birnm,  Kng.  Ilanls  and  Sentcti  KevlnwcT* 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of 
t  Greece  or  Koine,  especially  of  their  li»- 

1  and  art ;  specifically,  relating  to  places 
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associated  with  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
writers. 

With  them  tho  genius  of  elaaiirJr  learning  dwelleth  and 
from  them  it  la  derived.       Frllon.  Heading  tbe  L'lssekk*. 
Poetic  nelds  eneompam  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  Wstarte  ground, 

^diftsmt,  Letter  from  Italy. 

Hence  —  3.  Relating  to  localities  associated 
with  great  modern  authors,  or  with  great  his- 
torical events:  as,  classic  Stratford;  classic 
UaatingB. — 4.  In  accordance  with  the  canons 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art :  as,  a  clastic  profile. 
—6.  Hame  aa  classical,  6. 

To  force  oar  consciences  that  Christ  set  free, 

And  ride  na  with  a  cAsaiir  hierarchy. 

.If  Man,  New  Forces  of  Conscience. 

Classic  orders.  In  ore*.,  the  Oroclan  Hortc,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  order*,  and  the  Korean  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic, 
Corinth lan,  and  Composite  orders. 

IL  sj.  1.  An  author  of  the  first  rank;  a  writer 
whose  style  is  pure  and  correct,  and  whose 
works  serve  as  a  standard  or  model ;  primarily 
and  specifically,  a  Greek  or  Roman  author  of 
this  character,  but  also  a  writer  of  like  char- 
acter in  any  nation. 

But,  high  above,  more  solid  learning  shone. 
The  claa\CM  of  axi  age  that  heard  uf  none. 

Pop*,  Dunclad,  I.  148. 

It  at  once  raised  Mm  to  tho  rank  of  a  legiUruate  Engl  Ish 
ctaaiic  Macaulay. 
2.  A  literary  production  of  the  first  class  or 
rank;  specifically,  In  the  plural,  the  literature 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Coder  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Key  Isold*  ho  was  for  some  time 
instructed  In  the  rnume*.  Maluw,  sir  J.  Reynold*. 

A  tiajuir  la  properly  a  book  which  maintains  Itself  by 
virtue  id  that  nappy  coalescence  of  matter  and  style,  that 
Innate  ami  miuiaite  sympathy  between  tbe  thought  that 
give*  life  and  the  form  that  consents  to  every  mood  of 
grace  and  dignity,  .  .  .  and  which  la  something  neither 
ancient  nor  modern,  always  new  and  Incapable  of  grow- 
ing old.  LmnU,  Among  my  Hooks,  id  set. ,  p.  lis. 

The  present  practice  of  making  tbe  riaeri'cs  of  a  lan- 
guage the  vehicle  of  elementary  grammatical  Instruction 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  When  the  clauir*  of 
a  language  are  ground  Into  children  who  are  Incapable 
of  appreciating  them,  the  result  is  often  to  creste  a  per- 
manent disgust  for  litemture  generally. 

//.  Smtt,  Spelling  Reform  (16B&X  p.  IS- 
8.  One  versed  in  the  classics.   Chinese  classic*, 

the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese.  See  tiny*. 
classical1  (klas'i-kal),  a.  [<  classic  +  -a I ;  =  D. 
klatsikaal.)  1.  Belonging  to  or  associated  with 
the  first  or  highest  class  in  literature,  especially 
in  literary  Style,  (n)  Primarily  and  speciflcaUv,  relat- 
ing to  Greek  and  Roman  authors  and  orators  of  the  first 
rank  or  highest  estimation. 

Me  fsherldenl  brought  away  from  school  a  very  slender 
provision  of  eiauical  learning.        Itrovpham,  Sheridan. 
The  chief  end  of  Womcoi  studies  was  perhati*  a*  often 
d  then  (time  of  Joaiah  gulucyl  as  Now,  in  giving  a 
man  a  love  for  something  aimrt  from  and  alwve  the 

s>ieWf,  study  Windows,  p.  loa. 


classiflcator 

3.  Knowledge  of  tbe  classics  and  of  what  re- 
lates to  them. 

Except  In  his  (Swinburne  s|  first  poem,  A  talari  ta,  we  may 
think  Ids  ciiutintiUm  1>  in  many  rctpect*  gravely  at  fault. 

U.  .V.  OxenAain,  Short  Studies,  p.  61. 


classlcaJifrt  (klas'i-kal-ist),  n. 

One  versed  in  the  " 


[<  classical  + 

•ist.)  1.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  tl>e 
classics ;  a  classicist.—  2.  In  art,  one  who  seeks 
to  adhere  to  the  canons  of  Greek  or  Roman  art. 


[<  classical  + 


Ruskin. 

classicality  (klas-i-kal'i-ti),  n. 

-if*/.]     The  quality  of  being 

classical  mess. 
classically  (klaa'i  , 

ner  of  a  classic;  acd 

classic  authors. 

Milton  found  again  the  long- lost  secret  of  being 

ealfy  elegant  without  Wing  |.H<da:illcall>  coid. 

2.  Ac^rding  to  a  regular  order  of 
sets. 


It  would  be  Impassible  to  bear  all  Its  apeciAc  details  In 
the  memory  If  they  were  not  cUmattn  arranged,  if.  AVr. 


0 


classicism  (klfts'i-sizm),  n.  [i  clastic  +  -ism  ; 
=  P.  classicisms  =  It.  rlassirismo.  ]  1.  An  idiom 
or  the  style  of  the  classic*. — 2.  The  adoption  or 
imitation  of  what  is  classical  or  classic  in  style. 

The  first  (kind  of  verse]  was  that  of  an  art-ecbool,  tak 
old  English  poetry,  and  from  th*  deli- 

'  Keats 

.sttdmttn.  Vict.  Poets,  p.  s. 

[<  clastic  +  H*f.] 


hls"dlTIperhw^.™Tir!d,  thThT'he  Mn'iuted*  FTonUu. 
with  the  other. 

W.  Hatthrm,  Oettlng  on  In  the  World,  p.  22S. 

2.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  making  a  study  of  the 
classics  the  foundation  of  education. 

classicize  (klas'i-slz),  r.  f . ;  pret.  and  pp.  classi- 
cist, ppr.  classicizing.  [<  classic  +  -itc.]  To 
render  classic. 

It  (Hotel  do  Rambonllletl  hail  no  drnibt  a  very  eonsider- 
aldo  Influence  In  bringing  about  the  elasrieini^i  of  French 
during  tike  17th  century  A'ncirc.  Brit.,  XX.  aj6. 

classifiable  (klaa'i-n.a-bl),  a.  [<  classify  + 
-<jote.]    Capable  of  being  classified. 

These 
•re. 

classiflc  (kla-eif 'ik),  a.  [<  I ..  clastis.  a  elaas  (see 
class,  n. ),  +  -/cu.«,  making,  <  faevrt,  make.]  I . 
Distinguishing  a  class  or  classes:  as,  a  classijlc 
mark.  [Rare.,  — 2.  Relating  to  classification: 
classificatory ;  taxouomic. 

Ttie  eUuritc  value  of  such  feature*  as  the  color  of  the 
skin,  the  color  sud  character  of  th*  hair  and  eye*,  the 
shape  of  the  no**  and  Up*.  .Snener,  V  I,  6JS, 

3.  Making,  constituting,  or  lying  at  tbe  foun- 
dation of  classification,  or  of  a 


arc  elauinaUt  a*  the  original  sensations 

J.  S.  Stilt,  Logic,  I.  2B. 


erna:  constituting  the  beat  model  or  authority  ss  a  com- 
position or  an  author. 

Mr.  0 reaves,  who  may  be  Justly  reckoned  n  Wnuieitf  au- 
thor on  this  anbject.  .treulAitur,  Anc.  Coin*. 

ricnco — 2.  In  general,  of  the  first  rank,  or  con- 
stittiting  a  model,  in  its  kind ;  having  in  a  high 
degree  the  qualities  whichcoiigtituteexcellence 
in  its  kind :  as.  a  classical  work  of  art. —  3.  Hame 
as  classic,  '2  and  3. —  4.  (<■)  Pertaining  to  a  class ; 
of  the  taxonomic  rank  or  grade  of  a  class. 

I  nwllllng  to  give  simitar  riumral  characters  to  both  of 
his  primary  divisions,  iwwalphiut  bin  |»uecd  over  what 
at  first  is  moat  striking  In  tho  form  of  tree*. 

AVrs,  eye.,  claasirVcaiion. 

(ft)  Belonging  to  classification ;  classificatory. 


Ham 


mil 


the  American  Iwue  of  Mr. 
,f  the  "  Institutes  of  Jiutln- 
Icfcnce  1  hsve  soon  of  tbo 


Preface  bi 
•  II  edition 
Ian  '  cmitalns  much  the  beet 
rtnttieat  distribution  of  law. 

Mninr,  F.sily  1st  and  Custom,  p.  St». 

B.  In  some  Reformed  churches,  relating  to  or 
of  t  he  nature  of  a  classis  or  class.  S*eo  classis,  2. 

And  "list  doth  make  a  siatSSSSSf  clilersbip  to  lie  a  |HTs. 

bylerj  ?  oWiem,  Works,  IV.  1U. 

clasfrical'^t,  a.  [<  L.  classicus,  belonging  to  a 
fleet  (<  clttssis,  a  fleet,  n class:  sec  class,  «.,  and 
classic),  +  -at.]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a 
fleet.  [Rare*.] 

IVrtaine  fragment*  concerning  the  beginnings,  nntUpii 
ties,  anil  gnnith  of  the  <U\**icul  and  usrre  like  sht]t|illig  of 
this  Island  I  England ).  llaU«yt  «  rtiim.fes.  To  the  llriidcr. 

classicalism  (kl*s'i-kal-ixm),  ».  [<  clas.*ical  + 
-ism.]  I.  A  classic  idiom  or  stylo ;  classicism. 
—2.  In  orf.  attempted  a.Uierence  to  the  rules 
of  Greek  or  Roman  art;  imitation  of  classic  art. 

We  shall  And  In  It  |  Renaissance  STCwItltWlUl  partly  the 
root,  partly  tbe  etpressbui.  of  certain  di'iulriaiit  evfll  ..f 
modern  times— uver-soptilttlcaUoii  and  Ignorant  cJo«icu( 


leal  areas,  social  organisation*,  environment,  structiiri-  and 
function,  and  evolution  or  clalM>ration-    SeUnrr,  IX.  5*4. 

classification  (klAs'i-fl-ka'shon),  a,  [=  G.  clot- 
si  lira  I ii i ii  =  D.  klassifikatie  —  Ban.  klasrijika- 
fio«  =  P.  c/n.v«r ,,ii-(ifii<«  =  Sp.  clatiHcacion  =  Pg, 
clttssificacJIa  =  It.  clastificazimir,  '<  XI*.  ctatsiji- 
cativ(n-),  <  classijlcarc,  classify:  see  classify.'] 
The  act  of  forming  a  class  or  of  dividing  into 
classes;  the  act  of  grouping  together  those  be- 
ings or  things  which  have  certain  characters  in 
common;  distribution  into  sets,  sorts,  or  ranks; 
taxonomy.  In  natural  history  cl**slflcatiiin  haa  t«-en 
made  on  two  principle*,  dlitingnlshrd  as  tile  nafuraf  and 
the  ariineiaf.  the  former  aiming  to  arrange  all  known 
plants  or  animals  according  to  their  resemblances,  and 
degrees  of  resemblance.  In  the  whole  plan  of  their  rtruc 
lure  ;  the  latter  arranging  them  by  some  one  or  moo-  points 
of  resemblance  or  difference,  as  may  lie  moat  convenient 
and  eaa),  slid* Itliout  regard  toother  njniidrratlona.  The 
widest  divisions  in  rsoolog}'  arc  called  Hlbkingdi>ttu:  sub- 
kingdoms  are  divided  Inbi  |dijla  c laseea,  classes  into 
orden.  orders  lnb»  fsrnllUs.  families  Inbi  genera,  genera 
Into  spick's,  and  epecl.*  Into  vartrtle*.  There  are  also 
Intermediate  division*.  »•  euts-lass,  Mipriontcr.  sulsinler. 
ml. (snilly.  etc.  In  liolsoy  tin- same  divisions  nre  n^d  as 
In  nsilogy.  excej»t  that  onh-rs  and  Ininili.-*  *ie  lilcntlcal. 
and  tli>-  term  ;iAji/mhi  Is  riot  used  Si-caniwaf  tiV»»sfi»«ii. 
under  aitiHiaf.  arid  cfas*.  r.,  —  Cross-classlfl cation.  «  1  - 
slru-ation  In  widen  rhed  liferent  cl***c»are  su)>dividrdupun 
*  Kininmn  dlrTcn  utl*tiiig  piiuclple,  so  that  tbe)  are  not 
subordinated  to  one  another.  Thus,  the  division  of  the 
population  into  native  aud  foreign,  male  and  female,  is  u 
criMS-claasifleatlon.  Such  are  llie  elsssinentlons  of  cht  m 
i*lry.  geometry,  logic,  etc.  Cn«»  <  losslllratioti  violates 
a  canon  of  Aristotelian  soaja  Hierarchical  classtflca- 
tlon,  n  rtsuifirittjon  in  which  tin-  vulsllvtsioiis  of  din.  rent 
cIsascb  arc  different,  as  wa*  reotifretl  by  Aristotle.  Such 
are  the  ililnil  elsufcilb  iilloi*  of  l.ilany  arid  f.sdiv>-  -  QUln- 
ary  '  qulnarian  cla&siflcatlon.  -Ve  vtriwtry. 

classificatoriklas-i-fi-ka-tor),N.  [NL.  Cf.  Bp. 
ci<M(.«>at/or.J    A  classifier. 
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cl&salflcatory 

claasificatory  (klAa'i-fl-kA-19-ri),  a.  [<  clam/a  : 
see  -fjr  and  -atory.  J  Relating  to  or  of  the  nit  - 
t tire' of  classification;  concerned  with  claasify- 
ing;  classine;  taxonotnic. 

The  rtatnlt4xttory  Kttnrtt. 

Wherrll,  Hurt.  Scientific  ld*u.  vlil. 

Like  the  adencea  of  zoology  and  botany,  the  Mlence 
phlloksry  la  pre  eminently  a  euwxfieatoty  science,  u*i 
the  method  of  comparison  an  Its  thief  Implement  of  III 
ductive  research.  J.  Fi*k*.  Cosmic  Ptilloa,  L  *41 


onahlp 1  t  klnahtp,  tiir 


 „T  (klas'i-fi-*r), ».  1 .  One  who  classifies . 

one  who  construct*  or  applies  a  system  of  clas-  clatch-  (klaeli),  r  f. 
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action ;  the  elastic  pole  of  an  ovum ;  a  elastic 
cell. — 3.  In geol.,  frigmental:  as,  elastic  rocks; 
eUuttic  structure.  Clastic  anatomy.  Sec  ana/omjr 
clat1  (klat),  s.  [A  dial.  var.  of  dofi.  Cf .  MUi. 
Mafte,  a  shred;  klattmlle,  coarse  wool.]  1.  A 
clot ;  a  clod. — 3.  Cow-dung. 
'  clat-  (klat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clotted,  ppr. 

clotting.    [<  Wnfi.  sj.j  a  dial,  form  of  dot*,  r.l  clatter 
1.  To  break  clods  in  (a  field).— 3.  To  spread 
dung  over  (a  field).— 3.  To  cut  off  the  dirty 
locks  of  wool  of  (sheep).    [Prov.  Eng.  in  all 
senses.] 

cUt-!  (klat),  r.  <.;  pret.  and  pp. ^clotted,  ppr. 
clotting.    [Cf.  clatter  and  cfeuM.]    To  tattle. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
clat-*,  •'.  and  n.    Bee  claut. 
clatch1  (klach),  r.  and  n.   A  dialectal  form  of 
clutch. 

[Sc.,  appar.  <  Norw.  kick- 


Claudian 

fungi,  belonging  to  the  family  Phalloidei.  The 
receptaelo  consist*  of  an  ovate  or  globose  network  of 
tyrauche*.  The  snares  are  produced  upon  hasidla  within 
■  mill  cavities  In  tile  brandies.  C.  cnntrltatut  Is  beautiful, 
but  very  fetid.  See  cut  under  IxuXivm. 
2.  In  tool.,  a  genus  of  mollusks.  Oken,  1815. 
data  (klaU),  n.  f>l.  [Cf.  clafl,  n.]  Slops; 
spoon-victuals.    [Prov.  EngJ 

(klat'er),  r.    [<  ME.  dateren,  <  AS. 


1  period  were  chiefly  FructlaU  and 
K***,  t'yc,  Classification. 


sification; 

The  ciauifim  ot 
CoroUlata. 

2.  A  figure,  mark,  or  symbol  used  In  classify- 
ing.—  3.  In  the  Chinese  spoken  language,  one 
of  a  number  of  words  that  serve  to  point  out 
which  one  of  several  things  called  by  the  same 
name  (though  differently  written)  is  intended. 
Also  called  nawerafires,  because  of  their  fre- 
quent use  after  numerals. 

r(klas'i-fi),r.<.;  pret.andpp.c.o«r</i«f,  clatch»  (klach),  n.    [<  elate**, 

iuuitfer  =%..  dasiticar   work  done  in  a  careless  way ;  a  bw_. 

t  (Cf.  D.  klassi-  clatch*  (klach),  n.    [Appar.  an  accom.  of  ea- 


sa  =  Ice),  klessa,  clot,  daub,  smear.  Cf.  0.  Msefr- 
sen,  danb:  see  clack,  r.]  1.  To  close  up  with  any 
adhesive  substance. —  a.  To  daub  with  lime, 
clatch-  (klach),  n.  [<  ctote**,  r.)  1.  Anything 
thrown  for  the  purpose  of  daubing.  [Scotch.] 
— 3.  Mire  raked  together  into  heaps  on  streets 
or  roadsides, 

clatch3  (klach),  e.  t.    [Sc.,  also  sMafc*.  Cf. 

•  work)  in  a  care- 


•c7«(rt«»  (in  verbal  n.  clatrung,  a  clattering), 
_  D.  klatcren  =  LO.  Wdfcrn,  Maters,  clatter, 
rattle ;  a  freq.  form  of  an  imitative  base  'clat 
(cf.  elafi).  Cf.  dock,  dap\  chatter.]  L  in- 
trant. 1.  To  make  a  rattling  sound;  make  re- 
peated sharp,  confused  sounds,  as  when  sono- 
rous bodies  strike  or  are  struck  rapidly  togo- 
rattle. 

And  war  pipe,  with  discordant  cry, 

"* "     m        "     *°<f,  Marmlon,  lr.  B. 

 iW  .  .  . 

liuntaman  armed,  and  clad  in  gown  of  blue, 
am'  tiaturi.ui  down  the  .tone,  of  the  j»a«i  side. 

William  lloni*,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  US. 

;  rattle  with 


h3  (klach),  v.  t.  [Sc.,  a 
*a.I  To  finish  (a  piece  of 
and  hurried  way;  botch. 


.]   A  piece  of 


tiffing.   [=  F.  clatvifirr  =  t 
=  Pg.  elassificar  =  It.  dasMHetire  ( 


klassi-  clatch*  (klach),  », 
iJorres  =  O.'  claasiOcircn  =  "Dan.  klossificere),  <  I-*-]   A  carriage  somewhat  similar  to  a 

XL.  dassifieare,  elassif  v  (cf.  dassific),  <  L.  elas-   KUJC  or  chaise. 

sis,  a  class,  +  faeere,  make:  seo  Host,  ».,  and  That  cyiyle and  .he[Mr».i\inii*htdrtTear*uts?wlth 
-r>.]  ToVrrange  in  a  class  or  classes ;  arrange  «*  «*«  ««"•  »l  «ai»eap.t»«!k.  TroWe,  (^rlyle.  L  US. 
or  group  in  seta,  sorta,  or  ranks  according  to  elate  (klat),  r.  t ;  pret  and  pp.  elated,  ppr.  ctof- 
som.i  mfth.wl  founded  on  common  charactofi»  I A  nr,  at  elnfl,  »,  ]    To  daub, 

tics  in  the  objects  so  arranged.  clathing  (klath'ing),  n.   A  dialectal  form  of 

Speaking  strictly,  we  form  a  claat  when  w.  bring  to-    clothing.  Orose. 
irelner  s  collection  «»  Indlvldoala  held  In  union  by  the  clathrate  (klath  rat),  a.    [<  L.  ctafAroflM,  pp. 
bowl  .it  one  or  more  pidnu  of  community,  and  when  we    cf  elathrare,  furnish  with  a  lattice,  <  dathri, 
take  care  that  nothing  that  U  drttltuty  of  the  point  or    ^  elatra,  <  Gr.  Orflaa,  a  lattice,  pi.  of  JcASftaoi*. 
DoloU  "t  commanlly  .  admitted  Into  tho  cla»:  we  elai-    TT?:    ,     '         ,  „  ,       ,*■"  „i.ja„n  / 

S/vwhcnwe  arrant  cla»e»  tl.,»  cx.n.tni,tcd  on  the  prin-  Attic  form  of  aOfttW}  a  bar  (see  cUthral),  < 
dp'le  .if  hlglK-r  and  lower,  wider  ami  narrower-  njtun;  shut :  see  close1,  e.\    la  Dot.  and  zoo/., 

W.  L.  baridxm.  Mind,  XII.  »s«.   latticed;  dividod  like  latticework;  specifically, 
Tlief.>rTn*r|theI.tnncaniyat«m|  la  an  attempt  at  elaari-    in  enfom..  clathrose.    Also  clathroid. 
fyi»„  plant*  according  to  their  agreement  In  »  tingle  01athT0CyHtl8  (klath-ry-sig'tis),  I 

Bnna*      '  "x-    rhithri,  lattice  (see  clathrate,  and 


.of  hUaoalt 

lit  on  Living  itubjecta,  p.  *4. 
-Bjm.  V*  efow,  e.  f. 

claasis  (klas'is),  ».;  pi.  classes  (-is).  [<  L. 
Wasiru:  see  c/<«#,  n.]  1.  Class:  order;  sort; 
sjieciflcally,  in  zoiil.,  a  group  or  division  of  the 
taxonomic  rank  of  a  class.  [Rare.] 

Vet  there  la  nnqueatlonaldy  a  very  large  CfoarM  of  rrea 
turea  in  the  earth  farre  sb..ve  the  condition  of  elemen. 
tarity.  Sit  T.  iJiww,  Vulg.  Err.  (ed.  lot*),  IL  1. 

3.  An  ecclesiastical  judicatory ;  specifically,  in 
the  Reformed  (Dutch  and  French)  churches,  a 
judicatory  corresponding  to  a  presbytery  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.    Also  class. 

Cfoavj  and  synod*  may  advise,  but  overrule  they  can- 
not Bp.  Hall. 

The  meeting  <  if  the  elders  nvcrroajuy  nmgrantlons  that 

St.  A  class  in  a  university,  college,  or  school. 

I  for  all  the  students,  and 
r  own  ofaavu. 
•Vew  England- $  First  fruit*. 

Mder  (klas'le'der),  «.  The  leader  of  a 
elass  in  a  Methodist  church.  See  class,      3  (6). 

as'tnan),  a.;  pi.  classmen  (-men), 
glish  universities,  a  candidate  for 
graduation  in  arts  who  has  passed  an  cxarai- 


sbe  »« 
A 

Come 

8.  To  talk  fast  and  idly; 
the  tongue. 
Thou  doeat  but  ciatur.  Sfxmrr,  Shep.  OWL,  July. 

But  since  he  must  needs  be  the  loadstar  of  reformation, 
as  toiuo  men  etatur.  Milttm,  He-formation  In  Eng. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  a  rattling  noise  with ; 
cause  to  sound  interruptedly  by  striking  to- 
gether, or  with  or  against  something:  as,  to 
clatter  dishes  or  the  tongs. 

Yon  Hatter  still  your  brazen  kettle.  .Si«V«. 
3.  To  utter  glibly  and  in  a  rattling  manner ; 
tattle;  chatter. 

And  the  womene  that  her  herd*  sneke,  heldo  her  for  a 
M.  and  vn  trewe,  and  **-»*£*g£  E.  T.  3. ),  L  it. 

ClattOT  (klat'er),  n.  [<  ME.  clater,  CvflfTMr,  idle 
talk,  =  D.  Mater,  a  rattle;  from  the  verb.]  1. 
A  rapid  suecesmon  of  sharp  sounds ;  rattling, 
rapidly  repeated,  and  confused  noises. 

fly  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  limited.  Shot. ,  Macbeth,  %  7. 

I  hate  seen  a  monkey  overthrow  all  the  dUhea  and 
In  a  kitchen,  merely  for  the  pleasure  ..(  seeing  them 
and  hearing  the  ttatttr  they  made  In  their  fall.^ 

And  from  the  .Uitant  grange  there  cornea 
The  coffer  „f  the  thresher  .  HaiL 

tirwlnl.  Song  of  the  Sower. 

Clatter  of  bnuten  shields  and  clink  of  steel. 

WOUaM  Vi.r ™,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  28fl. 

3.  Idle  gossip;  tattle.  Burns.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

^W^T^Zy^  clatterert  »•  t<« 

rafter  +  -erl.]  One  who  clatters  with  the 
tongue  or  gossips ;  a  chatterer. 

In  yche  company  !«  comynly  a  HaUrtr  ot  mnwthc, 
That  no  counorll  can  kepe.  n«  no  close  tails, 

o/TroytE.  E.T.  8.),  L  1UT4. 


[ML.,  <  L. 
f.  F.  elathre, 

a  kind  of  mushroom),  +  Or,  aitrrif,  bag,  swell- 
ing: see  cyst.']  A  genus  of  low,  unicellular  al- 
gte,  growing  in  both  fresh  aiid  salt  water,  and 
consisting  of  numerous  minute  rose-colored 
cells  embedded  in  muous,  the  colony  being  at 
first  solid,  but  finally  perforated.  They  are  tome 


times  found  upui 
the  ijuallty  of  the  Ik  — 

clathroid  (klath'roid),  a.    [<  L.  ctattri.  lattice 


he  Itesh.  and  even  making  It  poisonous. 

r<  latti 
Same  as 


(sen  clathrate),  +  Or.  rlAic,  shape.] 
clathrate. 

A  cUithruitl  reticulated  mass  of  threads.    Bp.  Brrktlry. 
clathrose  (klath'ros),  a.    [<  L.  as  if  'clathro- 
xux,  <  rUithri,  lattice:  8eec<afJirute■.]  Ine»f»s>., 
having  furrows  deeper  than  stria>  crossing  one 

another  at  right  angles,  as  the  abdominal  seg-  £&ffig2%^ 
ments  of  certain  titaphghmda:  ftolTrf™.* 
ClathroaphiBrlda  (klath- ro-sfer'i-ds),  n.  id.  «traet. 

rvi.     <  t    rl.itkri    lnttice'  +  mktrra    srlobe        Tagging  or  eiattimi  is  the  removal  of  audi  wool  a*  Is 
I,.  Ciautrt,  lattice,  x  spnara,  gioue,  (    M  wheo  ^  a      m  imva  on  to  the 

sphere,  +  -«*!.]    A  group  of  animalcules  hav-    tnth  natures.  .»«•  Amrr.  Fan*.  M.  p.  MS. 

f^fflrX^  da,h™te    "     geuu"  clAtty  (^t'5)-  *  s< cl"'1-   +  ili  < 

clathruUte'.(kl,th'rv.l»t)l?.   [<  L.  'clathruli  JSS&lJ&S^^ 


.  A  Course  at  the  Koniyshe  Fom,  foL  SS.  h. 
clatteringly  (klat'er-lng-li),  adr.  With  a  clat- 
ter, or  clattering  noise. 

[Verbal  n.  of  clat1,  r.] 


my.    Lfr°v-  *• 

(dim.  of  dathri,  latticework)  + -«tel.  Cf.'ciflf*"  OlaVude  glE8«,  Claude 

rnte.j    Finely  clathrate;  latticeworked  in 
small  pattern. 


orraln  mirror.  See 


nation  of  special  severity  in  one  of  the  depart-  Clathrulina  (klatli-r^-li'ntt),  n.    [XL.,  <  h. 


ments  in  which  honors  are  conferred,  and  who 
is  placed  according  to  merit  in  one  of  several 
classes.  At  tltlonl  racceeaful  candidates,  are  classed  In 
tath  the  public  examination*,  in  tlie  first  In  three  clasaca, 


dathri,  a  lattice  (see  clathrate),  +  dim.  -«<-  + 
-t'sai.]  The  typical  ge- 


In  tlie  second  (or  hnal  cxanunatiotil  In  four  classes.  At 
Cambridge  only  graduates  are  classed,  and  they  are  di- 
vided Into  three  classes.    See  trip***. 

3.  A  member  of  a  elass  in  a  college:  used 
especially  in  compounds:  as,  upper-efasmiinM, 
lower-Waju-mun.  See  clam,  n.,  3  (a), 
classmate  (klas'mat),  n.  One  of  the  same  class 
at  school  or  college ;  a  class-fellow, 
class-shooting  (kias'shtt'ting),  n.  A  mode  of 
target-shooting  in  which  the  competitors  are  di- 


vided itito  classes  according  t 
the  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best  in  each  ei 
clastic  (klaa'tik),  a.*  [<Gr.  sAno-ror,  broken  (< 
kjjxv.  break),  +  -ie;  =  F.  clastiquc  =  Sp.  cld»- 
>.]    1.  Kelatin^  to  what  may  be  taken  to 
mi. — 3.  Breaking  up  into  fragments  or  sep- 
>  portions;  dividing  into  parti 


nus  of  the  family  Clath- 
ruliuitta,  having  a  glob- 
ular olathrulatc  sili- 
eious  shell  and  a  stalk- 
ed body,  and  multiply- 
ing by  spores.  V.  elt- 
gitHs  is  an  example. 
'cicnkoicnky.  1807. 
Clathrulirilrla  (klath- 
rQ-liii'i-de),n.;i/.  [NL., 
<  Chlthrulina  +  -Mfcl 
A  family  of  amo?boid 
prot«3!Oan8,  t  v]iifieil  by 
the  genus  ClathruliHa. 
belonging  to  the  group 
llt  liocoa  or  sun-animal- 
cules. , 
causing  or  OlathrUS  (klalh'rus),  h 
:  as,  dastic    lattice :  see  cfalArate.] 


ClatMnsitma  §U£mm, 
fc*f  hly  RiJtrMMu  i 

[NL.,  <  L.  dathri, 
I.  In  frof.,  a  genus  of 


claudent  (klA'dent),  a.  [<  L.  cf>ii«i>n(f-)*.  ppr. 
of  dauderr,  shut":  see  douse  and  close*,  r.]  Clos- 
ing or  shutting  up  or  iu;  oceludent  :  as,  a 
claudent  muscle  (an  occlttsor) ;  the  eyelids  are 
claudent. 

claudetite  (kli'de-tit),  s.  Native  arsenic  tri- 
uxid,  occurring  in  orthorhombic  crj-stals. 

Claudlan  (kla'di-an),  a.  [<  L.  Claudiamts,  < 
ClaudiHS,  a  proper  name,  <  claudus,  lame.]  Of 
or  relating  to  any  one  of  several  distinguished 
Komans  of  the  nnme  of  Claudius,  or  to  the  gens 
of  which  they  were  members;  especially,  re- 
lating to  or  connected  with  the  emperors  of 
that  gens.  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero  (a.  l>.  14-tW),  or  to  their  epoch:  as.  the 
f.'// in  fin  wage;  Clamtian  literature;  the  Claudlan 
aqueduct. 

Tlie  face  of  Applu*  Claudius  w.mpc  the  Ctaudian  sciwl  and 
sneer. 

And  intheCTomfiait  note  he  cried.  -«Tist  doih  this  rabble 
here?  Mat-autoy,  Virginia.  Ill 


The  epic  poets  of  the  Flavian  age  present  a  i 
traat  to  the  writers  of  the  Ctaudian  period. 

.  BriL,  XIV. 
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clar.dicant 

claudicantt  (kla'di-kant),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
chiutliciiHlt,  <  L.  cltnuUcan'.t-)*.  ppr.  of  claudi- 
care :  aeedaudicate.)  Halting;  limping.  [Bare.] 

claudicatet  <kla'di-kat),  r.  •.  [<  L.  cJarikafu*, 
pp.  of  clautlicare,  limp,  <  daudus,  lame.  Cf. 
cfcwA'.]   To  bait  or  limn.  flrtifVy. 

claudication  (kla-di-ka  shon),  n.  [a  F.  rtdH- 
dieation  =  Sp.  claudication  (obs.)  ss  Pg.  clatuti- 
cacdo,  <  L.  claudication-),  <  claudicare:  see 
daudicate.]  A  halting  or  limping;  a  limp. 
[Bare.] 

I  have  lately  contracted  a  .  .  .  claudication  In  my  left 
fuoC  S»i Tatler,  No.  SO. 

cla right  (klacht).  Obsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch) 
preterit  and  past  participle  of  cialchi, 
Tli*  carlln  cfauoM  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  tcim  a  stnnip. 

Aunu,  Tain  o'  Shauter. 
claught  (klacht),  n.    [See  claught,  pret.  and 
ppO   ^  catch;  a  hold:  as.  I  took  a  elaught  <>' 
turn.  [Scotch.] 

(klaz),  n.    [<  ME.  clause  =  D.  eftisw,  < 
•— jw.  F.  clause  —  Pr.  clauza.  <  ML.  dausa, 
i  (L.  dim.  clausula,  a  clause,  close  of  a 
period:  see  c/a*»u<>),  <  L.  dausus,  pp.  of  eiVtst- 
oWe,  shut,  close:  see  daw',  r.l  1.  Any  part  of 
a  written  composition,  especially  one  contain- 
ing complete  sense  in  itself,  as  a  sentence  or 
paragraph :  in  modern  use  commonly  limited  to 
such  parts  of  legal  documents,  as  of  statutes, 
contracts,  wills,  etc.   In  lav.  the  mal  meaning  la 
mm  collocation  ot  word*  the  removal  of  which  from  thn 
instrument  will  leave  the  rest  at  It  Intelligible.  It  Is  not 
eaacntful  to  the  Idea  of  a  clan*;  that  It  mo»t  lUelf  lie  capa- 
ble of  bring  read  aa  a  document  it  taken  alone. 
Kow  have  I  told  you  acbortly  In  a  itoiw 
Thcslat,  Uurray,  the  norabre,  ami  eek  the  cause 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  compalnye. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Itol.  to  C.  T.,  I  711 
The  dilute  U  nil  true  concerning  the  bishop. 

Booker,  Ecclea  Polity.  IL 
The  •Ingle  Important  efattss  was  that  which  declared  the 
throne  want.  Maeautan,  nut.  Hog. 

2.  A  distinct  stipulation,  condition,  proviao, 
etc.:  as,  a  special  clause  in  a  contract. — 3.  In 
,  one  of  the  lesser  sentences  which 
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of  which  the  estate  given  is  to  shift  from  one  person  to 
another.— Similitude  clauas  or  act,  a  name  given  to 
section  90  of  the  I  nlted  States  tarttl  of  1*42,  tm|m»ing 
duties  nn  articles  hearing  similitude  to  those  enumerated. 

clause-rolls  (kllU'rolx),  n.  pi. 
rolls.  See  elott*,  a. 

clausia,  ti.   Plural  of  dniurium. 

OlaasUia1  (kla-sil'i-ft),  n.  [  M . . .  fern.,  <  elau- 
silium,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  land-snails,  of  the 
family  Ttdicidtr  (or  I'upuhr).  They  have  a  fusiform 
slnistrad  whorled  shell,  with  a  small  elliptical  or  pyrlform 
aperture,  usually  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  shell  by  a 
constricted  neck,  and  cloned  by  so  rpiphrsgm.  There  are 
several  hundred  species  in  Europe,  Asia,  ana  Africa.  Dro- 

fairsMMKf.  1S03. 
ausilia-,       Plural  of  clausilium. , 
Olauailiinse  (kla-sil-i-l'ne),  n.  pi,  [XL.,  <  ciau- 
tilia1  +  -in<r.]  A  subfamily  of  HelicitUv,  typified 
by  the  genus  t'fciustfi'ci,  and  consisting  of  species 


OF. 


having  an  elongated  pupiform 
with  a  clausilium. 
clausilium  (klA-eiri-um),  «.;  pi.  clausula  (-«.). 
[  M .  ,  <  L.  elausus,  closed :  see  clause  and  close-, 
a.,  and  cf.  Clausilia1.]  A  peculiar  subspiral 
calcareous  appendage  or  lamina  fitting  into  a 
groove  of  the  columella  in  the  molluscous  genus 
Claumlia.  It  serves  as  a  kind  of  door  and  < 
from  pressure  springs  forward  hy  an  elastic 
partially  closes  the  spcrture  ol  the  shell. 

In  Clausula  a  peculisr  modification  of  this  lid  fhybcT. 
naculuml  exists  permanently  In  the  adult,  attached  by  an 
elastic  stalk  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  and  known  as  the 
efaujifi'unt.         K.  It  l-anteeter,  Encyc  Brit,  XVI.  (Mil. 

clauainm  (kla'si-um), a. ;  pi.  cteswia  (-ft).  [NL., 
<  L.  elausus,  closed:  see  clause  and  close*,  a.] 
Same  as  clausilium. 

clausthalite  (klas'th»l-lt,  more  properly  klous'- 
tal  it ),  n.  [<  Ctausthal  (see def.)  +  ite?.)  Lead 
selenid,  occurring  in  granular  masses  of  a  lead- 

5 ay  color,  found  at  Clausthal  in  the  llarz. 
ustra.  m.    Plural  of  claustrum. 
clanstral  (klas'tral),  a.    [<  ME.  da  us  trail  = 
F.  Sp.  Pg.  claustrtil  =  It.  claustrale,  <  ML.  claus- 


cLnstral.^  1. 


1  form  a  < 

A  clause  differs  from  a  phrase  In  containing  both 
.  t  and  Its  predicate,  while  a  ptirasc  Is  u  group  of 
two  or  more  words  not  containing  both  these  Msenllal  ele- 
inetits  of  a  slinple  sentence.  The  principal  Haute  Is  that 
member  of  a  couplet  sentence  on  which  others,  called 
r  nbordinate  clauses,  depend.  The  members 
1  sentence  are  coordinate.  Haute*.  Priori 


Oeptudrnt  or  tat 
of  a  compound  i 
pal  and  coordlui 


1  coordinate  clauses  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence  can  hy  omission  of  connectives  (conjunc- 
tions or  relatives),  and  addition,  If  necessary,  of  words  from 
other  clauses,  resume  the  form  of  simple  sentence*  Im- 
pendent clauses  often  require  farther  changes  of  mood, 
tense,  and  person  to  become  Independent  sentencca— As- 
sumption clauas.  a  clause  frequently  Inserted  In  a  deed 
ot  property  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  debt,  where- 
by the  grantee  assumes  the  payment  of  the  debt  In  ex- 
orwratton  »f  the  ..rtirinal  debtor.— Attestation  clause. 
See  attestation.— Brifrht'8  clauses,  provisions  In  the 
Irish  Land  Act.  an  English  statute  of  1870,  Intended  to  fa- 
cilitate the  formation  of  a  jw-assnt  proprietary  <>y  enabling 
tenants  to  purchsiK- tlnir  holdings.  —  Clause  of  accruer. 
See  accruer  Clause  Of  devolution.  In  Scott  laic,  a 
clause  deiolvtng  sonae  office,  oblUiatiou,  or  duty  on  a  party 
in  a  certain  event  as.  for  example,  on  the  failure  of  another 
to  perform.  Clause  Of  return,  In  Scott  law.  a  clause 
by  which  the  granter  of  a  right  makes  a  particular  dis- 
tinction of  it,  aud  provides  that  In  a  certain  event  it  shall 
return  to  himself.—  Clauses  consolidation  acta,  a  class 
of  Kugllsh  statutes  consolidating  or  combining  and  con- 
densing Into  one  system  of  general  application  provisions 
which  had  previously  been  frequently  enacted  In  the  same 
or  varying  forms,  tor  each  of  many  different  instance*, 
persons,  corporations,  or  places.  Such  are  the  /tai/ica  v 
Ctautrt  Oiunfidariou  Act,  molding  Into  one  statute  pro 
visions  usually  Inserted  In  special  acta  anthoriilng  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  the  Lowi  Ctautrt  ConnJuta- 
turn  Act,  a  similar  act  as  to  taking  private  property  for 
public  use.— Clauses  Irritant  asu  resolutive.  In  .Scots 
laic,  clauses  devised  tor  limiting  the  right  of  an  absolute 
proprietor  In  entails.  — Comparative  clause.  Bee  emu. 
aarar ire.  -  Conscience  clause.  See  contcienre.  De- 
rogatory clause  in  a  testament,  n  sentence  or  secret 
character  the  knowledge  of  which  the  testator  reserve* 
to  himself,  with  a  condition  that  nn  subsequent  wit) 
without  precisely  the  same  clause  shall  he  valid  ;  a  pre- 
caution Intended  hi  guard  against  later  wills  extorted  by 
violence,  etc.  (Mcoteh  j  — Dispositive  clause,  tn  Scott 
lav.  the  clnnse  of  conveyance  In  any  deed,  by  which  pro|>- 
erty.  whether  heritable  or  movable.  Is  transferred,  either 
alieolutely  or  In  security,  inter  riros  or  rnerfis  causa  — 
that  is,  between  the  lliliVg  or  In  conlemplstiou  uf  death. 
—  Enacting  clause,  the  main  body  or  leading  declaration 
of  a  statute,  commonly  beginning.  "  lie  it  enacted, " etc — 

Interpretation  clauas,  in  modem  statutes,  a  clause 
dellnlng  Uie  meaning  and  stating  the  limitations  of  words 
or  phrases  u*ed  in  the  act.  —  Host  favored  nation 
clause,  a  clause  often  Inserted  tn  commercial  treaties 
engaging  each  party  to  give  the  other,  without  further 
stipulation,  all  the  privileges  which  are  granted  to  the 
most  favored  nation.— Having;  clause.  In  n  legal  instru- 
ment, a  clause  exempting  something  which  mlxht  other- 
wise tie  aub)ected  to  11k-  o|wr»tlon  of  tbr  inrtruiiM  nt. 
liettce,  also,  any  statement  or  form  uf  word*  in  restriction 
of  a  previous  statement.  -  Shifting  clause,  the  technical 
name  given  by  Rtigllah  couveyancers  P>  a  clsuse  In  a  let- 
tlcment  or  wiU  prescnbllig  an  event  upon  the  occurrence 
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to  a  cloister;  cloistral, 
compelled  men  ami  wnraen  to  vow 
,  and  to  krpc  HauttraU  obedience. 

Kale,  EnglUh  Votaries,  I  ,  fol.  »"..:, 
IIow  of  the  Monk 
Who  finds  the  etauetral  regimen  too  sharp 
After  the  first  month's  essay? 

flrotcninff.  Ring  and  Book,  I,  St. 

8.  Resembling  a  religious  house  in  its  seclu- 
sion; cloister-like;  secluded.- Clanstral  prior. 
See  prior.-  Clauatral  school,  a  school  within  the  walls 
of  a  monastery.  .  , 

claustrophobia  (Was-tro-fo'bi^),  a.  [NL.,  <  L, 
claustrum,  a  confined  place,  +  Or.  -do  no,  fear, 
<  co;irii*9oi,  fear.]  In  palhtrl.,  a  morbid  dread  of 
eonflned  places,  to  which  hysterical  and  neu- 
rasthenic persons  are  sometimes  subject.  See 
agoraphobia. 

clanstrophobic  (klaa-tr^-fo'bik),  a.  [<  cUius- 
tropholiia  +  -ie.]    Affected  by  claustrophobia. 

Claustrum  (klas'trum),  n.;  pi.  claustra  (-trft). 
[M,,,  <  L.  claustrum,  a  bar,  bolt,  barrier:  see 
nosffrr.J  1.  In  anat.,  a  thin  sheet  of  gray 
matter  lying  between  the  extraventricttlar  or 
lenticular  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  of  the 
brain  and  tho  island  of  Reil.  See  striatum.— 2. 
In  iclitM.,  one  of  the  chain  of  ossicles  or  bonelets 
of  the  ear,  between  the  vestibule  and  the  air- 
bladder. 

clausular  (kla'zu-l»r),«.  [<  L.  clausula  (see  clau- 
sule)  +  -ar^.l  "(Jonsisting  of  or  having  clauses. 

clauBUle  (klA'zul),  a.  [=  D.  clausule  =  O.  cfaa- 
scl  —  Dan.  8w.  klausul  =  F.  clausule  (obs.)  = 
Sp.  clausula  =c  Pg.  clausula  =  It.  clausola,  clau- 
sula, a  clause,  <  L.  clausula,  a  conclusion,  tho 
closo  of  a  period,  a  clause,  <  elausus :  sec  clause.] 
A  short  or  little  clause.   Bp.  Peacock.  [Kare.] 

clausula  (kla'rtr),  n.  [<  MK.  rfiit*tirp  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  clausura  =  G.  tluusur,  klausur,  an  inclo- 
sure,  cloister.  <  L.  c/«N*nra,  an  inclosuro  (the 
lit.  sense  'a closing'  doeB  not  occur),  <  daudcrc, 

Vp.  elausus,  close :  see  close  1,  r.,  ami  cf.  dnsure.\ 
t.  An  inclosure.  Vapgrare,  Chronicle.— 2. 
The  act  of  shutting  up  or  confining;  confine- 
ment. [Bare.] 

In  some  monasteries  the  severity  of  the  ctauture  U  hard 
to  be  Isime.  />r.  A.  UcMts, 

3f.  In  anal,,  the  almencc  of  a  iierfontl  ion  where 
it  normally  occurs;  atresia. — 4.  A  clasp  by 
which  the  covers  of  a  book  are  held  together. 

claut,  clat:t  (klat,  klat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
clauted,  dotted,  ppr.  clouting,  datlina.  [Sc.; 
perhaps  connected  with  r/«fl  =  clnll,  clotH,  a 
thick  round  mass.]  To  scratch  or  claw;  rake 
or  (*crat>e  together.  Hums. 

claut,  clat:t  (klat,  klat),  n.  [Sc.,  <  rJriuf,  dat*, 
r.  ]   I .  An  instrument  for  raking  or  scraping  to- 
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get  her  mire,  weeds,  etc.—  2.  What  is  so  scraped 
together;  a  hoard  scraped  together  by  dirty 
work  or  niggardliness. 

She  has  gotten  a  coof  wf  a  ciaat  o  siller. 

Burnt,  Meg"  the  M 

Clara  (kli'vti),  n. ;  pi.  data;  (-v«).  [NL.,  <  L 
clam,  a  knotty  branch  or  stick,  club,  staff,  cud- 
gel, a  bar,  lever,  a  scion,  graft.]  1.  In  anat.. 
Utealender  fibrous  band  forming  the  margin  of 
the  posterior  part  of  tho  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  being  the  enlarged  prolongation  of  the 
posterior  median  column  of  the  spinal  cord. — 
2.  [r<ip.]  In  roof.:  (a)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Claridtt.  c.  lepUutulu  is  a  beautiful  reddish 
marine  form  occurring  on  the  New  England  coast,  attached 
to  seaweeds  about  low-water  mark.  (M  A  genus  of 
mollusks.  Humphrey,  1797. — 3.  In  enfom.,  the 
club-like  form  produced  by  two  or  more  en- 
larged joints  at  the  end  of  the  antenna;  in  cer- 
tain insects,  as  the  Clerida.  Such  antenna?  are 
called  clarate.   See  cut  under  clacate1. 

claral1  (kla'val),  a.  [<  daea,  1,  +  -af.]  Per- 
taining to  the'elava  or  elavate  process  of  the 
brain. 

claval2  (kla'val),  a.  [<  clarus,  4,  +  -aJ.]  In  m- 
tom.,  pertaining  to  the  clavus  or  inner  portion 
of  a  hemelytron —  Claral  suture.  In  enrwm.,  the  »u- 
lure  dividing  the  curiam  from  the  clavus. 

Olararia  (kl*-va'ri-»),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  dara,  a 
club.]  The  principal  genua  of  fungi  1 
to  the  family  Clarariei, 
including  many  spe- 
cies. Their  substance  is 
fleshy,  and  their  form  gen- 
erally cylindrical  or  curl- 
form,  simple  or  branched. 
Some  arc  edible.  Chiespeclea 
is  called  ffrau  ffoat't-biard, 

clavariseform  (Ua- 
va'ri-e-fflrm),  a.  f< 
NL.  Claearia  +  L. 
forma,  form.]  Resem- 
bling in  form  fungi  of 
the  genus  Clavaria.  SI. 
C.  Cooke,  Brit,  Fungi, 

Clarariei  (klav-A-ti'- 
A-Djsi.nf.  [NL.,  <  Cf>i- 
caria  +  -ei'.J  A  family 
of  hymenomycetous 
fungi  in  which  the  spore-bearing  area  is  verti- 
cal, covering  the  Bides  and  tips  of  the  frondose 
or  stem-like,  simple  or  branching,  fleshy  struc- 
tures of  which  the  fungus  chiefly  consists.  Also 
called  Clarati. 

clarate1,  clarated  (kli'vit,  -vA-ted),  a.  [< 
NL.  daratus,  <  L.  dura,  a  club:  see  clara.1 
Club-shaped  ;  hav- 


C/sswe,'a  turulM. 

Thtrc  raceptailcs,  upon  the  «*■ 
fsre»oT  wlnrh  lprsei  are _pro.  lured 
(WsnmLe  Mauul  and  Dctmoor'a 

tr«,U  rSnSral  lis  rtouiMfii* ."  ! 


ing  the  form  or  a 
club;  growing  grad- 
ually thicker  toward 
tho  top;  elaviform. 

Clavato  antennas  or 
palpi.  In  enfom..  those  In 
which  ti>e  outer  Joints  In- 
crease gradually  In  sire, 
forming   an  elongated 

ad^tlTSc?t,i?rtt!*, 
found  in  a 

eiVh'rr 


,a.  [< 

pea,  <  clavus,  a  nail :  see  cla- 
Clavate  articulation,  gum. 


of  . 

aide. 

clarate2  (kla'vat) 
with  points  or  stripe! 
rtix.l    Like  a  tuiu. 

Till,  all 

Clavatella  (klav-S-tel'B),  n.  [NL.  (Hincks, 
1861*),  <  daratus,  club-shaped,  +  dim.  -flirt.- 
see  daratfl.]  The  typical  genus  of  tubulartan 
hvdroids  of  the  family  I'lacatellitla: 

OlavatellicUB  (klav-a-tol'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
t'laratclla  +  -Ida:]  A  family  of  Hudropolupintr, 
represented  by  the  genus  Claratdla. 

clarately  (kla'vut-li).  tiifr.  [<  ci«r«ifci  +  ./y2.] 
In  a  clavato  manner;  in  tho  shape  of  a  club. 
CUmtetu  swollen.  //.  C.  Wood,  Kresh-watcr  Algie,  p.  17(1 

Clarati  (kl8-vu'ti),  n.  [NL.,  ph  of  daratus: 
see  clarateK]    Same  as  Clarariei. 

claration1  (khl-va'slion),  n.  [<  clarate*:  see 
-a  tion,  ]    The  state  of  being  club-shaped. 

claration2  (kla-va'shon),  n.  [<  clarate?:  see 
-atmn.\  In  anal.,  articulation  in  a  socket,  as 
the  teeth  in  the  sockets  of  the  jaws;  gomphosis. 

clare't  (klav).  Obsolete  preterit  of  c/r«rri  or 
ekmifA 

Clare-  (klav),  n.  [Uncertain.]  A  kind  of  stool 
used  by  ship-carpenters. 

clave^H,  ».  [MK.,  <  L.  dara.  a  graft,  a  scion,  a 
pari icular  sense  of  cftrra,  a  club:  see  dara.]  A 
graft ;  a  scion. 
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clave 

In  March  orenge  U  u.  IE<-  in  a  indry  nryw : 
In  aede,  in  hough,  in  branches,  and  in  tlax*. 

Palladia;  Busbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  P-  119. 
claveau  (kla-vd'),  n.  [F. ;  cf.  OF.  clatele, 
clarereleux  (ML.  darelus),  infected  with  pus- 
tules; prob.  <  ML.  clarelliu,  dim.  of  L.  dacus, 
>  F.  clou,  a  nail,  a  tumor:  see  otaru*.]  Tho 
sheep-pox.  Jjoudon. 

clavecin  (klav'e-ain),  w.  [<  F.  darrein,  dares- 
«i'm,  <  It.  dadcembalo  =  Sp.  claridmtiato,  dare- 
Hmbaiio  (obs.)  =  D.  klarenm,  klareeimbel  = 
MHO.  klaffdmbel,  O.  eUtvuimbd,  <  ML.  cmri- 
rifmhnlum,  cUtndmbalttm,  <  L  rfcrrw  (>  It.  eAiatv 
=  Sp.  CsVinc,  now  Hnrr,  etc. :  see  clef,  Claris),  a 
key,  +  cymbalum  (>  It.  cembalo  =  Sp.  eimbalo: 
ooc  cymbal),  »  evmhal,  tabor,  etc.  Of.  rfViri- 
cAorrf.]  1.  A  harpsichord.— 2.  The  set  of 
kovs  or  levers  br  which  a  carillon  is  plavcd. 

clavednist  (klav'e-sin-ist).  n.  [<  clarion  + 
-tit.)  One  who  plays  on  the  clavecin  or  harp- 
sichord.  Broming. 

clavelt  (kla'veh.  i».    Same  as  clary. 

clavellate  (klav'e-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  daeellalus, 
<  'dacella,  dim.  of  L.  cfdro,  a  club:  see  clara. j 
In  bot.,  provided  with  club-shaped  processes; 
c  lava  to. 

clavellated  •  klav'e-la-ted),  a.  [As dardlate  + 
-erf"-.]  1.  Made  from  billets  of  wood. — 2.  Same 
aa  elarellate.—  Clavellated  ashes,  i»>t4uh  mid  iwarl. 
ash  :  so  termed  from  the  billots  of  wood  (rum  which  they 
arc  .ihtalnrd  liv  burning 

Clavellina  (klav-e-li'na),  «.  [NL..  <  'daedla 
(dim.  of  L.  clara,  a  club;  +  -iiio-l.]  The  typical 
genua  of  aacidians  of  the  family  Clarelliniaa; 
having  the  body  divided  into  three  regions.  C. 
tepadtformis  is  an  example.  J.  C.  Sarujuy,  1816. 

clavellinid  (kla-vel'i-nid),  it.  A  tunicate  of 
the  family  Clarcthnida. 

Clavellinldte  (klav-e-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
L'larellina  +  -uUr.]  A  family  of  social  aacid- 
ians, typified  by  the  genus  Clardlina.  Earl.  In 
dividual  hu  1U  own  heart.  respiratory  apparatus,  ami 
digestive  organ*;  but  each  It  Used  on  n  tontatalk  which 
IwarKhc*  from  a  common  creeping  «t»m  or  stolon,  through 
which  a  circulation  take*  plan-  that  connects  them  all. 
The*  arc  ao  transparent  that  their  Internal  structure  can  be 
easily  observed.   They  propagate  both  by  ovn  and  by  buds. 

claver1?,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
clorer. 

claver2!,  r.  i.  [=  Sc.  Wrwr,  <  ME.  f  farerr-a  —  D. 
klareren,  klerereu  —  LO.  klauern  a  Dan.  klavrc; 
cf.  Ieel.  klifra,  clamber,  <  klifa,  climb:  see 
ettre',  and  e'f.  climb.]    To  climb. 

f  belle  dauredt  can  toward  hire! 

.  P-  15- 
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held  against  the  Hiring,  Instead  of  by  the  atrokenf  a  hum 
bit.  Till*  method  ot  lone-production  permitted  cuoaider. 
abln  Tarlatlon  In  force  and  In  quality.  The  compass  of  the 
clavichord  wai  originally  limited  to  a  few  tone*  In  diatonic 
ancceaaion,  and  the  advance  to  a  f nil  chromatic  scale  was 
made  gradually.  Timing  In  equal  temperament  waa  not 
established  until  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

clavlcltherium  (klavM-si-tho'ri-um),  a.;  pi. 
daridtheria  (-ft).  [NL.,  <  L.  Claris,  a  key,  + 
dlhara,  a  cithara,  guitar.}  An  old  musical  in- 
strument of  which  little  is  known,  probably  a 
kind  of  harpsichord,  having  the  strings  stretch- 
ed upon  a  vertical  frame,  as  in  an  upright  piano- 
forte. Also  written  r/aricyfArrtum. 
clavicle  (klav'i-kl),  ».  [=  F.  claricule  =  Sp. 
etaricula  =  Pg.  claricula  =  It.  rUificola,  <  XL. 
elatieula,  a  serial  use  of  L.  claricula,  a  small 
key,  a  tendril,  dim.  of  rini-w,  a  key :  see  efcirw.l 


1.  The  collar-bone, 
mente  of  the  pectoral 
mats.  Inm 
ilavfolea  or 

acaiwla  or  alioulder-lwne. 


one  of  tho 


»ottl»0 

VorU  Arthur*  (.R.  E.  T.  8.X  L 

claver*  (kla'ver),  r.  t.    rcf.  clatter  in 
sense.]   To  talk  idly  or  foolishly ;  talk 
and  at  random.  [Scotch.] 
Aj  gnde  a  man  .  .  .  aa  eircr  ye 

.Wf. 

claver3  (k'*'ver),  n.    [<  clarer*.  ».]    1.  An 
idle  atory.— 8.  pi.  Idle  talk;  goasip.  [Scotch.] 
1  have  kend  niony  chapmen  neglect  their  guoda  tu  carrj- 
claahra  and  Harm  up  and  down,  from  one  couiitry  able 
to  another.  Smft . 

Claver<t,  ».   A  shortcntyl  form  of  clarigcri. 

claves,  ».   Plural  of  clavu. 

clavi,  n.    Plural  of  cMirut. 

claviary  (klav'i-*-ri),  n.  [<  L.  clavi*,  a  key: 
see  clacin,  clcf.~\  In  music,  a  collective  name 
for  the  svstdtn  of  keys  upon  tho  organ,  piano, 
and  similar  instruments.    [Little  used.] 

cl aviator  (klav'i-a-tOr'),  «.  [=  Dan.  klanatur 
=  0.  clarinlHr,  <  D.  clariatuur,  <  L.  Claris,  a 
key:  sec  clarin,  clef."]  1.  The  keylKMtru  of  a 
pianoforte  or  an  organ. —  2.  A  system  of  An- 
gering suitable  for  a  musical  instrument  with 
keys  or  levers. 

clavicembalo  (klav-i-chem'ba-16),  ».;  pi.  •  •.  .  - 
cembali  (-le).  [It. :  see  darrein.]  The  Italian 
farm  of  clari^mbalum. 

Claviceps  (klav'i-seps),  n.  [XL.,  <  L.  clara,  a 
club,  +  -<*/)»,  <  caput  =  E.  Aoau*.]  A  genus  of 
prrenomycetous  fungi  parasitic  upon  the  seeds 
of  various  grasses  and  sedges.  C.  purpurea 
produces  tho  ergot  of  rye.    Sec  ergof. 

clavichord  fklav'i-k6nl),  a.  [=  F.  claricorde 
=  Sp.  Pg.  cJacicordio  =  MLG.  klaffkordium  = 
MHO.  clai  icardi,  <  ML.  ctartcvrtUum,  'clari- 
cMordium,  <  L.  chtru,  a  key,  +  rhonla,  a  string : 
see  Hef  and  chord.]  A  musical  instrument  in- 
vented in  tho  middle  ages,  and  in  general  use, 
especially  in  Germanv,  until  displaced  by  the 
square  pianoforte  at  the  end  of  the  eight^-uth 
century.  Like  the  pianoforte,  It  lad  a  keyboard  and 
a  act  of  Hiring*  on  a  hoeUontal  frame  -,  but  lite  lone  was 
produced  by  the  preaaun  of  a  braaa 


llunuil  CUortck,  left  Ude,  rtewfi  frum 

or  in'«»6one.  In  many  vertebrate*  below  Wnia  clavicles 
are  recognlied.  but  their  hmualogy  I*  not  alwaya  clear. 
The  human  clavicle  la  by  aomc  coiuiik-red  to  lie  compiHwd 
.if  ite  boily.  or  clavicle  proper,  with  a  meaoacapular  aep. 
nient  or  acromial  enlphyiU.  a  preeorarnld  or  sternal  epl- 
phyaia.  and  an  onitwternum,  or  Interartlcular  Bbrocarti 
l*gv ;  but  thi*  view  ia  nut  generally  adopted.  See  also  cut 
under  tkrlrlon. 

2.  In  oof.,  a  tendril.  [Rare.] 

clavi  corn  (klav'i-krtrn),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  clari- 
cornc,  <  NL.  clarieorni*,  <  U  ctora,  a  club,  + 
corna  =  E.  Jiorn.]  I.  a.  Having  clavate  an- 
tenue;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
t'toiiooraki. 
IL  ».  A  member  of  the  CiartVoraia. 

clavicornate  (klav-i.k6r'nat),  a.  [<  clarieor* 
+  -nfc'.]    Same  as  ctaricom. 

Olavicoroia  (klav-i-kor'nl-ft),  n.  pi  [XT^., 
neut.  pi.  of  War<corm>  .•  see  c/Viriwrs.]  A  group 
of  Voleaptrra  or  beetles  having  the  fourth  and 
fifth  tarsal  joints  not  connate,  the  first  ventral 
segments  visible  for  the  entire  breadth  (except 
in  /**jf#orfirfn  ),  the  antenna1  elavate  or  capitate 
(very  rarely  serrate*,  and  the  club  at  the  end 
of  these  furnished  with  from  2  to  5  joints.  The 
*|Hxie*  are  either  terrestrial  or  anuattc,  living  nuAtly  on 
carrion,  though  some  arc  found  on  plants.  Moat  of  the 
clavicurn* 


burj  Ing-lieetlc*  mid 
luacian. beetles  are  eaani|>)ea.  Spec'ie«"of  UtUnetmu,  I'ar- 
nut.  Ueurymu.  etc.,  are  aquatic  forau. 

•  .vicula  (kla-vik'f>-lA),  ».;  pi.  davicmkt(A6). 
.'L.:  see  c/<iii«f*.]    The  clavicle  or  collar- 


clavicolar  (kla-vik'a-l#r),  a.  [< 
-ar'-i.]  Pertaining  to  the  clavicle  or 


i  a  elarifiila.  or  collar- 
//■tricy,  Anat  Vert.,  p.  Mi, 


+ 

or  collar-bone. 

Clavicular  scute.  In  VK*Uinm,  the  claviculurlum  or 
i-lrtplaatrun. 

Clavicularia  (kla-vik-u-la'ri-S),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
<  etaricula  +  -aria.  Cf.  rtartcWflr/tinf.J  A 
subtribe  of  dictvonine  hexactinellid  silieious 
sponges  with  radially  situated  clavuhn. 

claviculariom  (kla-vik-u-la'ri-um),  «.;  pi.  cla- 
ricularia  (-&).  [NL.,  <  c'laricula  (see  elarulc)  + 
-arium.]  One  of  the  anterior  lateral  paired 
pieces  of  the  plaxtron  of  the  cheloniana;  the 
clavicular  scute  or  s<i-called  clavicle  of  a  tur- 
tle :  called  epi«trrnum  bv  some  authors,  and  cpt- 
plantrun  by  Huxley.  See  epiplantron,  and  cut 
undpr  plaxtroN. 

clavicolate  (kla-vik'tl-lat),  a.  [<  etaricula  + 
•ate I,]    Ha\ing  clavirlcs. 

clavicolua  (kU-vik'u-lus),  «.;  pi.  clariruli  (-II). 
[XL.,  dim.  of  L.  elan*,  a  nail:  see  claru*.]  One 
of  the  perforating  fibers.  descril>ed  by  Shaniey, 
passing  through  the  lamidht'  of  Iwuie  at  right 
angles.  a.s  if  lo  fasten  them  together. 

clavicylinder  ( Wav-i-sil'lu-der),  n.  [<  L.  clarti, 
u  key.  +  ci/hudru*,  a  cylinder.]  A  musical 
instrument  invented  bv  Chladni  in  1799,  con- 
sisting of  a  graduated  set  of  glass  tubes  or 
cylinders,  which  were  moistened,  revolved  by 
a  pedal,  and  set.  in  vibration  by  cloth-covered 
levers  pressed  against  t  hem  by  keys.  The  com- 
pas*  was  aliout  four  octaves. 

clavicvmbalum  (klav-i-sim'ba-lum),  «.;  pi. 
elacieumlxila  (-lit).  [ML. :  seo  cCirenn.]  Same 
as  hantsirhord. 

clavicytlieriom,  ».    See  claririthcrtum, 

Olavidae  (klav'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Clara,  2  (a), 
+  -«!«.]  A  family  of  Uudropol3pi*a:,  typified  by 


clavotrapezius 

the  genus  Clara,  which  form  colonies  of  similar 
individuala,  all  maturing  sexual  cells  on  hollow 
tentacular  processes. 

clavier  (kla-ver').  »•  [=  D.  Warier  =  0.  eUiHer, 
klarier  =  Dan.  ifnro*  =  Sw.  i-tarer,  <  F.  elaricr, 
the  keyboard,  <  L.  daeis  (>  F.  clef:  see  def), 
a  key:  see  Claris,  def.]  1.  A  cla^-ichord,  or, 
more  rarely,  a  harpsichord. —  2.  A  pianoforte. 

—  3.  Tho  keyboard  of  a  clavichord,  harpsi- 
chord, pianoforte,  organ,  or  similar  instru- 
ment. 

Clavifonn  (klav'i-fdrm),  a.  [Also  improp.  dartr- 
fnrm ;  =  F,  Sp.  Pg.  It.  clav iforme,  <  clara,  a  club. 
+  forma,  shape.]  Ha ving  a  elavate  form;  club- 
shaped  :  as,  a  dariform  antenna. 

Claviger1  (klav'i-jer),  n.  [Also  contr.  darer ; 
s  Pg.  It.  darigero,  <  L.  darigcr,  <  L.  clacis,  a 
key,  +  gercrc,  bear.]  1.  One  who  keeps  the 
keys,  as  of  a  room. 

The  prince  of  that  bottomless  pit  whereof  they  were  the 
ttarvjrn.      Caruruin  Kfti'/i'mi  A  rival  tv  Kramm,  p.  5s. 

Hence  —  2.  A  custodian  of  the  treasury,  rec- 
ords, or  muniments  of  a  corporation.  [Eng.] 

The  Ctatfrt  [clarigera]  are  two  aldermen  and  two  coun- 
cilmcn ,  w  ho  have  lite  custody  of  the  city  |  Norwich  |  chest, 
which  lias  two  lock*  j  each  cidrer  lias  a  key. 

Munifi/u  Carp.  ItejMrU  (IMS),  p.  SHW. 

claviger2  (klav'i-jer),  n.  [=  F.  dadgerr,  <  L. 
clanger,  <  daca,  a  club,  +  gerere,  bear.]  If. 
Literally,  one  who  has  a  club;  a  club-bearer. 

—  2.  [cap.]  [XI*]  In<,»f/ni»..agenusofclavi- 
com  beetles,  of  tho  family  PtelaphiiUe.  C.  tenht- 
cetut  is  a  wingless  European  species  with  con- 
nate elytra.  l'reifs*ler,  1,5*).—  3.  {cap.]  [NL.] 

■  842?"'*"  *  g°n"8  °f  gM,r0p°<1*-      aU  "'""* 
clavigeroos  (kla-*ij'o-rus),  <i.    [<  Tj.  darigcr 
(*ee  daeigerl)  + -ousT]   Reariugakey.  Clarke. 
clavipalp  (klav'i-palp),  a.  and  n.    [<  NL.  dari- 
jtalpu*,  <  1^.  clara,  a  club,  +  NL.  palpus,  a  feel- 
er: see  palpu*.]   L  «.  Having  elavate  maxil- 
lary palps ;  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing! lie  characters  of  the  Claripttlpi. 
EL  ».  A  member  of  the  family  Claripalpi. 
Olavipalpl  (klav-i-pal'pi),  tt.pl.    [NL.,  pi.  of 
daripalpus.-H-Hdarip-iSp.]  In  Latreillc's system 
of  classification,  the  seventh  family  of  tetrainc- 
rous  Cvteoptcra  or  beetles,  now  retained  as  a 
supcrfamily  of  the  suborder  2'rfromfrtt,  con- 
tainingthe  families  Erotglida  and  Langttriida, 
characterized  by  compression  and  clavation  of 
the  last  throe  joints  of  the  antenna?  and  a 
broadly  transverse  last  joint  of  the  maxillary 
palps. 

clavis  (kla'vis),  n. pL  dares  (-vez).  [L.  Claris 
(=  Or.  »>j  ic,  Dor.  kmIt\  a  key,  connected  with 
r^an-rfcrc  as  Or.  «A«£rjv,  abut,  close:  see  closed, 
t—  and  cf.  slut,  from  the  same  ult.  root.  Hence 
ult,  clef,  elaeide,  coitclatm,  etc.]  A  key ;  specifi- 
cally, a  key  to  or  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
something  difficult,  as  a  cipher,  or  the  stndy 
of  a  foreign  or  classic  author  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

If  ft  had  lieen  necessary  wc  should  have  construed  it 
into  the  must  latent  sense.  Christ  himself  would  have 
given  a  Claris,  and  taught  the  church  to  unlock  so  great  a 
secret.  Jet.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1M1),  1.  aoT. 

Clavo  (klll'vo),  a.  [Sp.,  lit.  a  nail,  spike,  <  L. 
Warn*,  a  nail :  see  c/o-rtw.]  In  mining,  a  bunch 
•of  rich  ore.  [Mexico.] 

Clavodoltoid  (kla-vd-del'toid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Attached  to  the  clavicle  and  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  deltoideus:  as,  the  clarotldOnd 
muscle. 
IX  n.  The  clavodeltoideus. 

clavodeltoldeas  (kla'vd-del-toi'de-us),  ». ;  pi. 
rlarmlrltoidct  (-1).  [NL.,  <  dar(iciila)  +  dtltoi- 
deus.]  A  muscle,  eorrespomling  to  the  clavie- 
jilar  |Kirtion  of  the  human  deltoideus,  extend- 
ing in  some  animals  from  the  clavicle  to  the 
ulna,  along  the  lower  border  of  the  fore  lei;. 

clavola  (klav'o-lii),  n. ;  pi.  darola-  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  dara,  "a  club.]  In  cntom.,  the  club 
or  expan<led  terminal  portion  of  an  insect's  an- 
tenna, whether  it  is  elavate,  lamellate,  or  cnpi- 
latte, 

Clavolet(klav'o-let),  n. 

In  en  torn.,  the  club-shap 

of  certain  beetles,  as  tlarirorma. 
Clavomastoid  (kla-vo-nuiK'toid),  a.  and  it. 

Same  us  rUdnmastnut. 
clavomastoideoa  (khi'vo-mas-toiM^-us),  w. ; 

pi.  claromastoidti  (-i).    [NL.,  <  dtir(icula)  + 

maxtoideu*.]    Same  as  elidomastotdeus. 
clavotrapezioa  (klit'vi>-tn»-i>e'zi-uB),  a.;  pi. 

dar>drapt;ti  <-i).    [NL.,  <  cfiir(icuta)  +  fr«pr- 

n«*.]    An  anterior  or  cen-ical  portion  of  the 


[<  clnrola  +  dim. -<•/.] 
n1  end  of  the  i 
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clavoirapezlus 

trftp«'7.iu«,  in  special  relation  with  the  clavicle, 
which  in  dome  animals  is  quite  distinct,  extend- 
ing from  the  occipital  region  to  thi'  clavicle. 
clavnU'  Usv'i;-1H.|,«.;  jil.  cUvidir  ;-10.i.  [XL., 
dim.  of  L.  clava,  a  club/)  1.  In  6of.,  the  elon- 
gated olavate  portion  of  the  receptacle  in  cer- 
tain fungi. —  2.  In  soiiL :  («)  One  of  the  ciliated 
clavate  sets  or  knobbed  bristles  found  on  the 
fascioles  of  sea-urchins,  as  spatangoids. 

In  the  Sou  tat  ml 'be  then  are  peculiar  band*  upon  the 
<i|>l«fr  surface.  I1m'  fascioles  or  semll*.  upon  which  .  .  . 
knobbed  bristle*  with  active  dlt»  [daruUt)  are  districted. 

(v in..  Zoology  (tnum.x  I.  SML 

(ft)  In  sponges,  a  rod-like  spicule  pointed  at  one 
"  g  a  knob  or  disk  at  the  other;  a 


W.J. 


r-el«l  <**  a  oti- 
cuV,  _ 
O!  »slUk>«ei 


end  an  d  having  a  fa 
tylotate  or  knobbed  rhabdna. 
Also  daculc, 

Clavularia1  (klav-fi-14'ri-jt),  a.  [NT...,  <  cla- 
rula  +  -aria  (fern,  sing.).]  The  typical  genua 
of  Ctavulariidtr.    Quo*  and  Gaimard. 

Clavularia'J  (klav-o-la'ri-jl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
claeula  +  -aria  (neut.  pi.).]  In  Sollaa's  classi- 
fication of  sponges,  a  trilxt  of  dietyonine  hoxac- 
tinellidan  SMcwpongue,  having  uncinate  spic- 
ules in  the  form  of  elavula),  represented  by 
the  single  family  Farrddtr. 

CUTularilda  (klav'y-hy-rl'l-de)  n. pi.  [XL.,  < 
Clarularia '  +  -W<r.]  A  family  of  polyps,  named 
from  the  genua  Clavularia.  Also  Ctavularuula. 
./.  K.  drag,  1H40. 

clavnle  Oclav'ul),  n.  Same  as  elavula. 
clavns  (kla'vua),  n. ;  pi.  dati  (-vl).  [L.  (ML. 
NL.)  clams,  a  nail,  a  eom,  a  tumor,  a  purple 
stripe  on  the  tunica,  etc.,  prob.  from  same  root 
as  rJarw,  a  key.  Cf.  E.  d»re*  and  W<»*»,  both  ult. 
<  L.  elavut.1  I.  In  eottume:  (<i)  [L.]  In  Bom. 
antiq..  a  vertical  stripe  or  band  of  purple  color 
in  the  tissue  of  the  tunic.  Senators  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  broad  stripe  or  laticlavus; 
knights  and  others  wore  the  narrow  stripe  or 
angusticlavus.  See  laticlare  and  amiuttielarc. 
(ft)  [LL.  ML.]  Under  the  Byaantitie  empire 
and  in  church  vestments,  (1)  a  plain  border; 
(L'l  a  round  spot  supposed  to  resemble  a  nail- 
head,  uaed  chiefly  in  groups  or  clusters  at  the 
edge  of  the  stuff,  forming  a  border. —  2.  [NL.] 
A  grain  of  rye,  or  other  cereal  or  grass,  affected 
with  ergot:  applied  to  the  immature  or  sclero- 
stuge  of  the  fungus,  which  was  formerly 
Sderotium  dartu.—  3.  [XL.]  In  po- 
tto/., a  pain  in  the  head 
limited  to  one  spot,  as  if  a 
nail  were  being  driven  in. 
—4.  [NL.]  Inei»tom.,the 
nail;  the  interior  basal 
part  of  the  hemiolytrum 
of  a  heteropterous  insect. 
Ii  u  generally  of  a  somewhat  different  texture  frntn  the 
rest  ol  the  curium,  and  in  repaae  It  U  partially  or  enttreljr 
covered  by  the  srutellum  and  border  of  the  pronotuiu. 
clavyt  (klu'vi),  ».;  pL  davit,  (-via).  [Origin 
uncertain.]  In  arch.,  a  mantelpiece.  Also 
called  clavcl. 

The  glory  whereof  |alal*st*r]  appcarcth  especially  In 
the  workrraanahlp  betwixt  the  clsru  ol  the  chimney,  and 
the  nxife  of  the  chamber.  Cmyat,  Crudities,  I.  *S. 

Claw  (kla),  n.  [<  ME.  daw,  clan  (also  clre,  dc), 
pi.  dawes,  elowes  (also  rtccs,  cleen),  <  AS.  daiea 
or  i  Mii  ii  (not  'da),  pi.  dawa,  clatce,  cltiwu  (also, 
rarolv,  pi.  ded,  Wed),  a  claw,  hoof,  si  OS.  ktara 
=  oFries.  Afeire,  Fries,  klautce  =  D.  klaauw  a* 
OHO.  ehtawa,  chldwa,  dtlda,  dda,  MUQ.  afdire, 
kid.  ii.  klaue,  dial.  klo,  kldw,  klau,  kloa,  —  Icel. 
kid  =  Hw.  Dan.  kin.  a  claw.  See  the  verb.  ]  1 . 
In  tool. :  (a)  A  sharp,  hooked,  horny  end  of  the 
limb  of  a  mammal,  bird,  reptile,  or  other  ani- 
mal :  a  pointed  and  especially  a  curved  nail  of 
a  vertebrate,  consisting  of  thickened  and  har- 
dened epidermal  tissue,  like  horn,  borne  usual- 
ly on  a  bony  basis  or  core;  technically,  an  un- 
guis, as  distinguished  from  a  hoof  or  unguis'. 
( b)  A  sharp,  hooked  end  of  a  limb  of  an  animal, 
of  whatever  character,  (r)  The  whole  leg,  foot, 
or  other  appendage  of  certain  auimals,  termi- 
nating in  a  shaip  hooked  end  or  in  a  piueer-like 
extremity;  a  chela,  ebeliped,  or  chelicera.  as 
in  insects,  araehnidans,  crustaceans,  etc.  See 
cuts  under  rhila1,  dtilirera,  ami  torpion.  (d) 
Some  part  of  an  auimnl  resembling  or  likened 
to  a  claw.— 2.  Figuratively,  the  human  hand; 
hence,  in  the  plural,  grasp";  clutch;  hold:  as, 
to  get  one's  r/<iir»  on  a  thing. 

What  •  Jiutlce  to  a  man.  or  lawn. 
That  never  looiea  within  their  elnuvi' 

A  UntUr,  llqdlbraa. 

3.  In  mech.,  some  part  of  a  tool  or  tackle  re- 
a  claw:  as,  the  dair  or  cleft  end  of 
',  used  in  drawing  out  nails;  the  ciair 
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of  a  crowbar ;  the  elate  of  a  grapnel. —  4.  In 
6of.,  the  narrow  base  of  a  petal,  especially  when 
it  is  long,  as  in  the  pink  and  wall- 
flower.—  6.  In  locksmitkiiia,  a  sj.ur 
or  talon  which  projects  from  a 
bolt  or  tumbler.  Artery -claw,  sea 
art/ry. —  Crab's  claws.  Bee  trnb\.— 
Devil's  claw  (iuu(. ).  a  very  atrong  hook 
and  chain  uamt  aa  a  atappvr  for  a  chain 
cable  —  Retractile  claws,  d»w«  which 
may  bo  retracted  and  protruded  by  ap- 
propriate nwacular  tneenanlam,  aa  In  the 
eat  family,  ('law*  not  so  dbpoaed  are 
termed  mw-rwtroeftfe. 
Claw  (U&),  r.  [<  ME 
eloKtn,  <  AS.  elnwian  (r 
MLO.  kleien  =  LO.  kitten,  klauen  =  OHO.  kld- 
tcean,  (i.  klauen,  klauen  as  Dan.  kid,  dial,  klaa,  = 
Sw.  kid  =  Icel.  reflex-  klda-tk,  claw,  scratch: 
all  weak  verbs,  from  the  noun.  The  Icel.  kid 
(strong  verb,  pret.  kid,  pp.  kltainn),  scratch, 
rub,  is  perhaps  not  related.]  f.  Iran  a.  I.  To 
tear,  scratch,  pdll,  or,  seise  with  or  aa  if  with 
claws  or  talons. 

But  ace,  with  Ida  ateallng  alepa, 
Hath  e/aie'cf  roe  in  hu  clutch. 

Slkak.,  Hamlet,  r.  1,  aong  (Olobc  ed.). 
Uke  wild  beaata  shut  up  In  a  race,  to  daw  and  bile  each 
other  to  their  mutual  destruction.    Bvrkr,  Rev.  In  France. 

2.  To  scratch ;  relieve  by  or  as  if  by  scratch- 
ing ;  scratch,  as  an  itching  part,  with  intent  to 
relieve  irritation. 

'(bet.1 


;  (TUt  wot  the  aothc, 
withhu 


I  ,,i,.,r„  - 


The  Kreneh  king  neither  liking  of  hla  errant,  nor  yet  of 
hia  pompous  apeeeji,  aaid  somewhat  aharpty,  I  pray  thee. 
gcMid  fellow,  ciau*  me  not  where  1  Itch  not. 

Puttrnkam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Pocalc,  p.  iss. 

Hence— 3f.  To  fawn  on. 

Rich  men  they  eimr.  aoothe  np,  and  flatter ;  the  poor 
they  contemn  and  deapiae.    Holland,  tr.  of  Platan  h,  p.  li 

4.  To  make  or  affect  by  the  use  of  a  claw  or 
claws  of  some  sort :  as,  to  daw  a  hole  in  a 
carpet ;  to  claw  up  a  heap  of  dirt ;  to  elate  the 
leaves  away.- To  claw  away.,  same  aa  to  aw 

of.  OA 

The  Jado  Fortune  la  to  bo  ctaar'if  sjbbh  for't,  If  youahould 
Iom  It.  Sit  H.  L'fotrurtj/*. 

To  Claw  It  Off*,  to  eacape  the  conaeijuencea  of  an  act ;  get 
out  of  dltBcultlea. 

Ant.  You  mlatake  the  weafion  :  are  you  not  hurt? 

Jfart.  A  little  scratch ;  hut  I  alvall  rlau-  a  <>/  well 
enough.        FUtchtr  and  ftou**.  Maid  In  the  Mill,  v.  2, 

TO  Claw  Off*,   (a)  To  rail  at ;  acold. 

Mr.  Ilaxter  .  .  .  ohttn  cf  the  Eplacopal  party  aa  a  act 
of  t  aaaandrUn  prtaata.  bp.  .VieAotnw,  Tirrtr.  Yatea. 
(b)  To  get  rid  of. 

A  thouiand  pound  to  a  penny  alie  apidl  not  her  face  or 
break  her  Deck  or  catch  s  cold  that  the  may  ne'er  Wair 
of  again.  btUttr  and  IToMee,  Northward  Bo.  lb.  t 
To  claw  on  the  back',  to  pat  approvingly.  -  To  claw 
on  the  gall',  to  rub  the  wrong  way  ;  Irritate. 

IX.  intrant-.  1.  Saut.,  to  beat  to  windward, 
in  order  to  avoid  falling  on  a  lee  shore  or  on 
another  vessel:  with  off;  hence,  figuratively, 
to  get  off;  escape:  as,  to  daw  off  from  an  em- 
barrassing  situation. — 2.  To  fawn;  flatter. 

Here  (in  Spain]  It  la  not  the  Stile  to  riaie  and  compli. 
nient  with  the  King,  or  Idolise  him  by  Sacred  Sovereign, 
and  Moat  Encellent  Majesty      Uvteril,  Letters,  I.  ill.  10. 

clawback  (kul'bak),  a.  and  a.  [<  daw,  v.,  + 
obj.  backl,  s.l  I,  n.  If.  Literally,  one  who 
claws  the  back;  hence,  one  who  fawns  on  au- 
other ;  a  sycophant ;  a  wheedler.  Mir.  for  Mag*. 

Three  Rail 
hb  t 

fnnuitt  [F.J.s  Paraalte.a  trencher  friend,  .  .  .  a  ctaie. 
txuk,  flatterer,  aootlier.  tnioother  for  good  cheer  take. 

2.  Same  as  baek-ieratcher,  1. 
TJ.t  a.  Flattering,    ifp.  Hall. 
clawbackt  (kla'bak),  r.  1.   [<  elatebaek.  «.]  To 
fawn  on  J  currv  favor  with.    H  arner. 
claw-balk  (kl&'bak).  ».    A  balk  or  beam  used 
in  making  floating  bridges.    See  extract. 

F-»ch  two  men  ffirryinj;  a  rlaic-bntt,  .ir  tlmliera  tilted 
with  a  claw,  one  of  which  held  the  RunwuU-  of  the  bunt, 
the  other  the  alkore  aliutmcnt    Tht  Crnttuy,  XXIX. 

claw-bar  (kla'biir).  «.    A  hand-bar  with  a  bent 
claw-shaped  point  for  drawing  spikes  from  mil 
road-tics. 

cl&wboardt,  «.  An  obsolete  fonn  of  rlaiiboard. 

clawed  (klad),  a.  [<  elate,  n.,  +  -et/8.]  Fur- 
nished with  claws;  utiiftiiculate:  in  :>nil.,  s|>c- 
cifleally  distinguished  from  ungulate,  or  hotfi&l 
as.  elnwrd  quadrupeds. 

Claw-foot  (Klu'fut),  n.  and  a.    I.  «.  A  foot, 
of  a  piece  of  furniture,  carved  in  wood  or 


clay 

in  metal  in  the  shape  of  tb<?  '°0t  0f  «  bird  or 
beast  of  prey. 
IX  a.  Having  claw-feet:  ns,  a  daw-fool  table. 

Claw-hammer  <  khVbam'fr^,  «■  1.  A  hammer 
having  one  end  cleft  or  divided  into  two  claws, 
for  use  in  drawing  nails  out  of  wood. — 2.  A 
dress-coat;  a  swallow-tailed  coat:  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  tail.    [Colloq.  c_  _ 

claw-hand  (kla'hand),  n.  In  pathol.,  a 
in  which  the  wrist  and  metacarpophala 

Ets  are  extended  while  the  inter]  >ha,sngeal 
ts  are  flexed :  due  to  paralysis  of  the  lum- 
ales  and  interosaei  muscles, 
claw-joint  (kla'joint),  n.  1.  In  anat.,  the  ter- 
minal or  ungual  phalanx  of  a  digit  which  bears 
a  claw  or  nail ;  a  rhizonychium.  In  tlioae  caaea 
where  a  claw  la  well  developed,  aa  In  a  heaat  or  bird  of 
prey,  the  elaw-jolitl  fnrohuiea  a  bony  core  to  the  claw. 
2.  In  enlom.,  the  last  joint  of  an  insect's  tarsus, . 
the  one  to  which  the  ungues  or  claws  are  at- 
tached. 

clawker  (klA'ker),  ii.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  dial. 
daleher  or  eleuker  for  duteJter,  <  Wufcfti  or  its 
variants.]    In  a  knitting-machine,  the 

Cawl  or  hand  of  a  ratchet. 
tw-sick(kia'aik),«-.  Suffering,! 
foot-rot  or  claw-sickness, 
claw-sickness  (kla'sik'nea),  n.  Foot-rot,  a 
diseaae  in  cattle  and  sheep, 
claw-wrench  (kli'rench).  ».  A  wrench  having 
a  loose  pivoted  jaw  and  a  relatively  fixed  one, 
so  arranged  as  to  bite  together  when  they  are 
made  to  grip  an  object. 
clay  (kla),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME  rtay,  dey,  dti,  < 
AS.  day  =  OFries.  klai  =  MD.  kltye,  f>.  Wei  = 
MU1,  lAi.  kid  (>(i.  klei)  =  Dan.  kla-a,  clay;  re- 
lated through  dial.  var.  dag  (see  clagi,  elagnu) 
to  Woe;,  q.  v.;  and  perhaps  ult.  to  LL.  <ilu», 
L.  gluten  (>  E.  qlut,  gluten,  q.  v.),  to  Or.  )/OJOf. 
)/o<ii,  sticky  oil,  gum,  j/ivij,  j/Jiv?,  gum.  j/jo, 
glue,  and  to  OBuTg.  gltna,  clay,  gtrnu,  slime.] 
I.  n.  1.  The  material  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition and  consequent  hydration  of  the 
feldspat  hie  rocks,  especially  granite  and  gneiss, 
and  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  general.  ,u  thus 

formed,  it  almiwt  alwa>a  contain*  more  or  leaa  aatMl,  or 
ft11k-loui>matertal.  inec:hanlcall>  Intermixed.  After  this  has 
Wen  Krparatnl,  the  clay  Itaclf  la  found  to  consist  of  a  hy. 
drated  alllcato  of  alumina,  but  It  U  not  yet  poaitively 
made  oat  that  there  la  one  definite  combination  of  this 
kiml  constituting  the  essential  hauls  .if  all  the  atils-tatices 
to  which  the  name  efay  la  applied.  All  clays  contain  hyvro- 
acopic  water,  which  may  he  expelled  by  heating  to  212*  F.  ; 
but  they  alao  contain  water  in  chemical  comlitnatlon.  and 
ignition  the  clay  loses  Its  plaa- 


when  tins  is  driven  off  by 


Itl 
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shapes  f 


lerlna:  Woiioacti  are  original  ronta  of  all  nils. 
l^if.W,  itd  Sermon  1-ef.  E.lw.  VI.,  im». 


lie 

the  clay  losei 

tUity,  which  cannot  be  restored.  Ordinary  clay 
more  or  leas  lime  and  other  Impurities,  which  render  it  to 
a  certain  extent  fusible.  The  purer  varietlea  are  refrac- 
tory, and  are  known  aa  fire  day  <whtch  sect.  (See  also 
jijje-e-frt*/,  cAind-citit/,  iKirrc/ain-cuiw.  and  kiwtinite. )  Tlie 
ud  clay  Is  of  Kreat^lmportai>ce|  aa  wUhout  this 

has  IM><  aa  yet  lierti  clearly  made  out.  **** 
2.  Karth  in  general,  especially  in  the  Horip- 
tures.  as  the  material  from  which,  according  to 
the  account  in  Genesis,  the  body  of  the  first 
man  was  formed. 

I  also  am  formed  out  of  the  clay.  Job  ixxilL  «. 

^er.  Are  we  not  brothers? 
f»n>.  So  man  and  man  should  he: 

Hot  cfitv  and  rf«v  differs  in  dignity, 
«  how  dust  la  both  alike.      SA<ii.,  Cymhellne.  Iv.  t 

3f.  Moist  earth  ;  mud ;  slime. 
He  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  rlnv  of  the  spittle. 

.Mm  ix.  «. 

4t.  Any  viscous  plastic  mixture  used  as  mortar 
or  cement. 
tVme  lilt  |se,  the  ark]  with  rtnu  cmnly  with  lime 

.ti/.r.-ritov  Ii»»ia  (ed.  Morrisli  ||.  Jli 
He  I.  s  a  lonket  of  ressllell.  and  glewide  11  wltbe  glew 
ishe  city  |I^  bituminr]  and  with  plcctie. 

Vydif.  Ex.  U  2  (Dxl.X 
Cfe-rf  maad  with  bora  or  marines  hcer,  and  otic 
lit  turtle,  alum,  glas,  Imtiii,  wort,  and  argollr, 
Kesatiiir,  and  . »nr  nuteres  enbltilng. 

(rsaueer.  t'anon  s  Yeoman  a  t  ainted.  Kkeat)  1  M-. 

B.  The  human  body;  especially,  a  dead  body. 
[Poetical.] 

I  heir  spirits  conquered  w  hen  their  dao  waseoM 

J.  liaillif 

6.  Figuratively,  anvthing  which  is  easily 
ed,  shaped,  or  influenced. 

All  the  land 
Was  tiny  In  slavery  s  shnplro:  hnnd 

HAitrur,  Snow- Bound. 
Bradford  clay,  In  «eof..  a  Idnbh.  .lUhlly  catctu-eosis  clay 
..f  the  iwdlte.  well  denloiieil  lienr  Bn.df..hl  Itl  Knglaud. 
mid  rentarknlde  for  the  miiiil-cr  of  aplin -rlnltra  In  It  — 
Clay  process,  the  no  ihisl  ..f  makinu  a  »ut,..iy|«  print- 
Ing-plaie  from  a  mold  of  prepared  clay.  Iliia  clay  Is  a 
ci'tnoliiatlo-i  .if  polUTa'  clay,  kaolin.  |«.wdcrei|  s,a|N.tone. 
an.1  |i!n»t.  t  of  I'arlK     Drawn  clay,  day  winch  Is  shrunk 
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clay 

a  mbdi  rlainn  of  thn  Juraatlc  arriofl,  narn<vl  from  lh*  comitjr 
in  England  where  It  la  ecici*pJi:uuui,  It  U  the  upper  one 
ol  two  ■ectluus  Into  which  the  OxiordUn  U  tlividrd,  the 
lower  one  being  the  Kclluwajra  ruck  (Callovian).  The  Ox- 
fan!  clay  crupa  out  In  EngUm!  from  DonwUhlrv  through 
to  Yoiitahlrv.  It  cuoMbU  mainly  ol  layers  of  stilt  blue  clay, 
and  aonietluwii  attain*  a  thuknoea  of  600  feet.  -  Potter*' 
Clay,  a  clay  nuitaUit*  fur  making  tin-  onkner  varieties  of 
pottery,  or  for  being  worked  by  the  potter. 

II,  a.  Formed  or  conflicting  of  clay;  char* 
acterizod  by  the  presence  of  clay ;  clayey :  as, 
a  Hay  ho.1 ;  a  day  hovel — Clay  Iron  ore.  Same** 

Hav  inm*i<me.  —  Clay  Ironstone,  the  ordinary  form  of 
Iron  ore  nccurrlng  Ln  cotmectlon  with  the  coal-uieaauren, 
eapecially  in  England,  where  thlt  or*  U  one  of  great  Im- 
portance. ltcotuiiftUeft«efiti&ll>'of  carfH>nate»f  Imh  more 
or  lea*  mlied  with  clay  and  aaad,  and  often  ban  the  form 
of  nodular  concretionary  nutate*.  It  contain*  from  SO  U>  60 
percent,  of  metallic  Iron,  acenrdln*  to  luiKirlty.— Clay 
marl,  »  whitUh,  uitotith.  chalky  clay  —  Clay  pigeon,  a 
taucer  of  baked  clay  oara  aa  an  artificial  (lyTntf  target  in 
trap-ahnotlng-  —  Clay  rock,  a  rock  made  up  or flm-argll- 
laorv'U*  detntai  nTaTerUl,  and  chiefly  that  derired  from 
the  dororopnaitkin  of  the  feldnpan  ;  Indurated  clay;  clayey 
material  mfiViently  harttened  to  be  incapable  of  heing 
used  a*  clay  without  irrinding,  but  not  chemically  altered 
or  metantorpbuaed.  —  Clay  thai  a,  clay  having  a  thinly 
laminated  itructure.  ItdUfcra  from  clay  ■late,  or  argil- 
bvceoru  schist.  In  that  the  Latter  haa  undergone  more  ar  lea* 
nstrta.norpii.sin,  and  from  tbla  cauae  has  become  crystal - 
Uite  and  schistose  In  struct  n re.  Clay  alatO,  an  argilla- 
ceous ruck  characterUed  by  having  a  slaty  or  nsslle  atruo- 
tore.  It  cuiuieU  of  detrltai  or  fragment*!  material  which 
haw  become  coiisolMatod  Into  a  rock,  and  has  undergone 
more  or  leas  rearrangement  of  Its  constituent  particle*. 
<Se*  mrtatmtrfJiijtm,  and  wttumorykit  r*<kt,  under  m*Ui- 
motykie, >  R<m .rtng-ilate  U  the  most  cbVMcU'rist.c  funti  of 
clay  slate.  The  tendency  of  this  rock  to  split  Into  thin 
plate*,  making  it  available  for  roofing,  Is  ordinarily  the 
reanlt  nf  conditions  arising  after  Its  iteposlttini  nnd  con- 
snlldatlon  (are  olaara^e,  8);  sometlraea,  however,  this 
structirrr  U  that  of  the  original  denoait.  Clay  slate,  or  ar- 


clay(kU),r  t  [<day,».]  1. 
nure  with  elay. 
The  ground  must  bo  elaytd  again. 

Moftiuvtr,  Hnsbandry. 
2.  To  purify  and  wtii'.-n  with  clay,  as  sugar. 
—  3.  To  puddle  with  clay. 

clay-band  (kla'band),  n.  In  axU-miMina,  clay 
ironstone,  or  argillaceous  iron  ore,  in  thin  stra- 
ta.   [South  Wales.] 

clay-bead  (kla'bed),  n.  One  of  the  large  beads 
of  bakod  clay,  oval  or  somewhat  flattened, 
sometime*)  found  in  ancient  tombs,  especially 
in  Brittany.  n.e>  *r»  too  large  to  k»  been  commonly 
worn  a*  •tnvuwttU,  and  their  urn*  la  uncertain.  They  are 
diuhtleaa  identical  with  the  srAoWs  found  in  many  part* 
of  the  world,  aa  Kaypt.  the  Troad,  Ureere,  and  Armenia, 
and  Identified  m  having  been  naed  by  ancient  profile,  aa 
wrtcht.  in  spinning. 

cUy-bralned  (ktt'brind),  a.  Doltish;  stupid. 
Shak. 

Clay-built  (kla'bilt),  a.  Built  with  clay .  [Rare.] 

Clap  built  cisterns.  E.  Danriii,  DtiUnic  Garden. 

clay-clott  (kla'klot),  n.  [ME.  cleidot.]  A  clod 
of  earth ;  figuratively,  a  corpse. 

N'n  Hth  the  eltic-tu  a!  so  the  itna. 
KAlyiMu  Sonff§  (In  Owl  and  Nightingale,  ed.  Wright),  p  7X 

clay-cold  (kla'kold),  a.    I'olJ  as  elay  or  earth : 
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Claying  (kla'ing),  n.  (<  ctojr  +  -faff1.]  1.  In 
sut/rir-reitariiijr,  a  method  of  removing  coloring 
matter  from  sugar  by  the  use  of  clay.  I.wrea  nt 
refined  sugar  are  taken  from  the  molda,  the  aolld  rmat 
foniKKl  at  the  point  U  removed,  and  the  upper  layer  at  the 
haae  looaened  and  acooped  ant  to  make  a  cavity  In  the  cen- 
ter, into  which  clay  paete  U  puL  The  water  from  the  clay 
drlvea  the  nwlaaaea  before  it,  and  Boon  changea  H  into  a 
saturated  eolation  of  pure  nuxar  hy  dlaiolviiia;  same  of  tile 
crystals.  Aa  the  water  filters  through  the  leaf  it  eipels 
the  motherdii|U»r,  and  the  brown  color  descends  toward 
the  point  of  tbo  loaf  and  dlsanprara. 
8.  In  gtonc-uror/hwsF,  the  otwration  of  driting 
dry  clay  into  a  blast-hole  which  is  too  damp  for 
the  insertion  of  the  blasting-powder. 

claying-bar  (kla'ing-bar),  «.  In  minino,  a  rod 
usedfor  making  a  blast-hole  water-tight  by 
driving  clay  into  its  crevices,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  charge. 

clayish  (kla'ish),  a.  [<  day  +  -uhK]  Partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  clay,  or  containing  particles 
of  it :  as,  "  WuywA  water,"  Harreg,  Consumption. 

Clay-kiln  (kla'kil), ».  Alriln  or  stove  forburn- 
ing  clay. 

clay-mill  (kla'mU),  «.  A  miU  for  mixing  and 
tempering  clay ;  a  pug-mill, 
claymore  (kla'mor),  n.  [Also  glaymore ;  < 
Gael,  claidkeamhrnor,  i.  e.,  great  sword:  Gael, 
and  Ir.  ttauVxnmh  =  W.  cirddyf,  cteddeu  (see 
ch  ib]t)ti)-=\j,  ijImUus  (>  E.  glaice,  <j.  v.  ),  a  sword; 
Gael,  mor  =  W.  mavr  =  Corn,  maur  =  Bret. 
mtur,  great,  akin  to  I.,  maguux,  great,  and  to  E. 
much,  miri'/r.]  1.  The  name,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  of  the  heavy  two-handed  sword. 
This  weapon  remained  in  use  aiming  the  Highlanders  af 
ter  it  had  been  generally  abandoned  elsewhere.  It  had 
a  cross-guard  sometimes  reinforced  with  curved  quillous 
and  shells. 

The  Hlghlandmen  drew  their  efnvutorwf, 
Ami  gie  a  warlike  shout 
JtoitNv  Rabu  Litituptan  (Child  a  Ballads,  IV.  U). 


[A  dial,  form 
whicl 


S.  A  name  given 
century  to  the 


urately  in  the  eighteenth 
bilted  broadsword  made 


i'<,.-  .  .-,„•  i  am  hi  r  i>  my  llpe— 
Nae  spark  <•'  lit*  was  there. 
7A<  Imu  af  LorJuravaa  (Child's  Ballad*.  II.  lit). 
Around  Patroclus  mourn "d  the  Grecian  train, 
*tern  in  superior  grtef  IVlldes  stood  ; 
Those  slaughtering  arms,  so  used  to  bathe  in  blood 
N  ow  clasp  his  Hap  cM  limb*.    Pope.  Iliad,  xvlii.  sad. 

clay-colored  (kla'kul'ord),  a.   Of  the  color  of 
clay.  -  Claw-colored  bunting .  See  b«<iiin  >«. 
clay-course  (kla'kors),  n.   In  mutiny,  a  seam 
of  elav  bv  the  side  of  a  vein ;  a  gouge, 
clay-daubed  (kla'dabd),  a,  [ME.]  Daubed  with 
day  or  mortar. 

In  that  outer  INoah's  ark]  that  was  etVryuViufced. 

Allitrmtitt  I'onu  (e»l  JlorrisX  II.  IITJ. 
claye  (kla>,  n.    [<  F.  clnie,  OF.  dim  =  Pr.  etetJn, 
<  ML.  elitla,  'eirtn  in  dim.  cJrltlla,  a  hurdle;  of 
Celtic  origin :  cf.  Ir.  WmfA  =  W.  c/tryrf,  a  hur- 
dle, prob.  cognate  with  E.  AsnWr,  q.  v.]  In 
fori.,  a  wattle  or  hurdle  made  with  stakes  in- 
terwoven with  osiers,  to  cover  lodgments, 
clayent,  a.    [<  ME.  ciryen,  <  ciey,  «ny,  clay,  + 
-cn.  -eu'-.J    Of  clay. 
These  tlmt  dwellen  [  En]  eleven*  housl*. 

H'sarfi/.  Job  lv.ll)  (Oaf.) 
clayey  (kla'i),  a.  [<  ME.  rieyi.  clei/ye,  cleji,  < 
late  AS.  rltritj  for  *cl<rgig,  <  flag,  clay,  +  -tg, 
E.  -yl .  (X,  cttiggy,  chulgy,  clsdgy.']  1.  Consist- 
ing of  or  of  the  nature  of  clay  ";  abounding  with 
clay ;  mixed  with  clay ;  like  clay. 

A  heavy  or  da^u  s.dl. 
2.  Bedaubed  or  besmeared  with  clay. 
Wheat  lb  Ids.  oik  would  think,  cannot  onaM  to  grow  iin- 
1  — no  man  mmle  rtn<iry  nr  made  wenrr  llienebv. 

CarlvU.  lYeuch  !:«».,  t  II.  I. 


t.  .  B.tket  Kllcl  Broadsweeds  of  the  ijOi  cenfury  I  snerwsM  csltsrf 
CUrroufeh.t.  ^  T  n  limded  aasasVa,  *J  Clsyece  proper. 

to  l>e  used  with  on  ••  hand,  and  closely  resembling 
the  cuirassier's  broadsword  of  the  seventeenth 

Century  in  England.  The  Made*  of  these  swords  were 
often  marked  with  the  stamp  of  Andrea  Ferrara.  s« 

sironrf. 

Hence — 3.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  claymore. 
Macanlag. 

clay-pit  (kla'pit),  n.  A  pit  where  clay  is  dug. 
clay-stone  (kla'ston),  n.  One  of  the  concre- 
tionary masses  of  clay  frequently  found  occur- 
ring in  alluvial  deposits,  in  the  form  of  flat 
rounded  disks,  either  simple  or  variously  unit- 
ed so  as  to  give  rise  to  curious  shapes.  They 
are  sometimes  almost  as  regular  as  if  turned 
in  a  lathe. 


clean 

Olaytonia  (Uft-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  aftet 
Dr.  John  Clailtm,  a  botanist  of  Virginia,  who 
died  in  1773.]  A  genus  of  low  herbs,  natural 
order  /'orf«ta<vier<r,  of  about  20  specii 
lng  to  temperate  North  America  and  i 
em  Asia,  mostly  perennial.  The  two  apeciea  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  C.  Viryinica  and  C.  CanHniana.  are  known 
as  Use  tprinrr'txauttt,  producing  In  early  spring  a  short 
raceme  of  flower*  from  between  the  single  pair  of  leave*. 
The  more  widely  distributed  specie*  1*  C.  prr/i  " 
times  uted  an  a  pot-herb. 

clay-yellow  {kla'yel'6),  o.  Dull 
ve" low  in  color;  luteoug. 

eld.  An  abbreviation  of  deared:  applied  to 
goods  or  shipping  cleared  at  the  custom-house. 

-cle.  [=  F.  -elr,  <  I*.  -rtilM,  -tmla,  -rulum,  a  dim. 
term.,  composed  of  two  sufllxec,  -co  (see  -«•)  + 
-to  (-/«») :  see  -It,  -c),  -air,  ete.  In  recent  F. 
and  E.  the  term,  is  usually  -c«le.]  A  dimin- 
utive termination,  of  Latin  origin,  occurring 
in  article,  particle,  corpuscle,  tntude,  komunctc, 
etc.,  tho  diminutive  force  being  in  somo  cases 
unfelt  in  English.  Tneory<u*ef<andutu*el<theprrinun- 
elation  of  e  is  assimilated  to  the  preceding  *.  In  iciclt 
eAnmicle,  and  some  other  words,  the  termination  -oie  is  of 
dlflrrent  origin. 

cleach  (klech),  r.   A  dialectal  form  of  tfatdi. 
cleaching-net  (klo'ching-net),  a.   A  hoop-and- 

pole  flsh-net  used  by  hand.  Formerly  also  called 

deck-net. 

dead,  deed  ( kled),  r.  t.  [A  dial,  form  of  dothe, 
q.t.J  To  clothe. 

c  leading,  deeding  (kle'ding).  n. 
of  doUiittg.]  1.  Clothing;  that  which  clothes 
or  covers;  a  covering.  [Scotch.]  —  2.  In  en- 
gine*): (a)  The  jacket  or  outer  covering  of  the 
cylinder,  or  the  covering  of  hair-felt  put  on 
steam-pipe*)  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat. 
Also  called  dotking  and  lagging.  (6)  A  timber 
casing  inclosing  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  en- 
gine and  the  fire-box. — 3.  Any  kind  of  plank 
covering,  such  aa  the  slating-boards  of  a  roof, 
the  boards  of  a  floor,  the  plank  lining  of  a  pit- 
shaft,  the  planking  of  a  coffer-dam,  etc.— 4.  ln 
«tini««,  deal  boarding  for  brattices.  [Eng.] 

cleak,  r.  and  m.    See  cletk. 

cleam  (klem),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  Written,  <  AS.  cur- 
man,  smear,  spread  over  (aa  elav,  tar,  oil,  or 
other  viscous  substance)  (=  MD.  kleemen  = 
MIjO.  kiemen  =  OHO.  MHO.  rAiWisien,  mold,  as 
clay,  =  Ioel.  ktuma  =  Norw.  1:1, >»•<>,  also  klime, 
smear,  daub;  cf.  Sw.  kletta,  stick,  spread,  lay 
on,  =  Dan.  khne,  paste,  lute,  build  with  elay), 
<  Wilis,  clay,  E.  dial,  doom:  see  cloam  and 
claim'*.  Now  only  dial.,  with  var.  clem'*,  and 
mixed  with  dam'*,  r.,  clam'*,  a.,  q.  v.  Cf.  glaim.] 

1.  To  smear  with  clay  or  other  viscous  sub- 
stance. 

Thenae  eUmt  lilt  |tli«  ark)  with  clay  canity  wlthdnne, 
*  all*  the  sndrntiir  Icn-vlcralilryiiiii  danbe  with  outen. 

AUiUratitt  r,*mi 
Sche  took  a  leep  [basket  |  of  egge  ] 
(var.  cUmrde]  it  with  tar  and  pitcli. 

Wftlf,  Ea.  IL»(Purv.X 

2.  To  smear  upon;  spread  over;  plaster. 
Yf  vnnnes  feel  (many]  uppon  hem  lie  without*, 
A  straps  of  braa*  let  strupe  hem  of  Uierwltb, 

Ciena  uppon  the  w 
/NsUad/us,  1 

8.  To  glue  together;  fasten  with  glue, 
only  prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 
clean  (klen),  a.  [<  ME.  dene,  done,  <  AS. 
clatne,  clean,  pure,  bright,  —  OS.  klem  —  OKriea. 
klen  =  MD.  liene,  D.  kleen,  klein  =  Ui.  klen, 
small  (>  Icel.  klenu.  snug,  punv,  =  8w.  klen, 
dial,  klain,  =  Dan.  klein,  thin,  slight),  =  OHO. 
chleini,  bright,  pure,  MHO.  klcine,  klein,  clean, 
neat,  fine,  small,  0.  klein,  small.  Cf.  W.  plain, 
glan  =  Ir.  Qael.  glan,  clean,  pure,  radiant.] 

1.  Unmixed  with  foreign  or  extraneous  matter; 
free  from  admixture ;  unadulterated  ;  pure. 

Coupe*  of  rtrne  gold  and  pece*  ut  seiner, 
Kyngvs  with  nibyv*  and  rtehrasr*  l-iwiuwa. 

Tier.  J'lomaaa  (A),  HL  iS. 
All  thbi  is  |treef  of  hoUum  aire  and  efene, 
And  there  aa  is  foulralcr  Is  aire  uuclene. 

I'aUnilint.  Hualjolidrle  (H  K.  T.  S.\  p.  S. 
It  seemr.1  to  me.  also,  that  In  it  |lhe  doctrine  of  com- 
penantion]  might  l»c  ahown  men  a  ray  of  divinity,  the 
present  action  of  the  soul  of  this  world,  rUnn  from  all 
vestige  of  tradition.  £iner«ioi.  foltipi-liaatli'll. 

2.  Free  from  dirt  or  filth ;  having  all  I 
ness  removed. 

J,ru*   Marcelle,  mrn  awne  i 
lio  v*  haue  watir  here  in  hast. 

Marc.  Malstir,  it  is  all  rcdy  here, 
And  here  a  tow  ell  cfene  to  lante  I  bundle]. 

l  ure  Hstw,  p.  SS4. 
Faynd  to  wash  themselves  Inn-saantly ; 
Yet  nothing  i*/^u«ee  were  for  such  intent. 
But  rather  fowler  seemed  to  the  eye. 

Sfowr,  f\  Q..  II.  vll.  61. 
Let  Thlsl.)  havecfeun  linen        SAn*.,  M  N.  !>..  Iv.  & 


And 


on  the  wounde  me  dollngv  alxiute. 

t(E.t  T.S),p.l 


[Now 
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3.  Morally  pure  ;  guiltless ;  upright ;  honorable. 
Tbow  Lauatcat  brm  in  the  trinitcc  to  t&kt  hnptesmr, 
And  be  An*  tborw  that 


crrstennynge  ot  alle  kynties 
Pie r«  Plou-man  (HI,  Xlv.  104. 


r  who  should  betray  htm ;  therefore  said  he,  Ye 
are  not  all  Wean.  John  illl.  1J. 


will  be  a  formidable  rival  among  the  better 
ia  a  very  Wean  man.    He  got  hU  nomination 


class. 

in  a  very  dean,  way. 
Springfield  Hep., <iuot_  InMrrrtams  Life  of  Howies.  II.  281. 

4.  Among  the  Jews :  (<i)  Of  persons,  freo  from 
ceremonial  defilement. 

And  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  she  shall 
bring  two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeon* ;  the  one  for  a 
burnt-ottering,  ami  the  other  for  n  tin-offering:  and  the 
|irle*t  shall  make  an  atonement  for  her,  and  she  shall  be 

titan.  Lev,  HL  «. 

(b)  Of  animals  and  things,  not  causing  cere- 
monial defilement;  specifically,  of  animals,  not 
forbidden  by  the  ceremonial  law  for  use  in 
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3.  Without  miscarriage:  dexterously ;  neatly; 
cleverly.  [Obsolescent.] 

Byte  not  till  mete,  but  kerre  It  rinu. 
Be  Welle  tut  u<»  drop  be  mop. 

/faioae. /too*  tE.E.T.  A.),  !>•*>. 
Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer.  iter.  J.  Henley 

4t.  Nobly;  beautifully. 

Kyng  Aiifrrtin  came  croaayng  these  the  way, 
nun  eleat  arniyd  In  richc  ami  good  Aray. 

ti*nrrsrde,(r..  E.  T.  8\  I.  S7JS. 

Clean  cam.  See  mm', 
clean  (klen),  r.  f.    K  rfcari,  a.  The  old  verb  is 
drtnute,  q.  v.]    1.  To  make  clean  ;  remove  all 
foreign  or  dchling  matter  from ;  purify ; 
Time  enough  to  clean  our  ships  bottom. 


4f.  Dexterous;  adroit;  clever;  artful. 

for  he  waa  schoold  l»y  kinde  In  all  the  .kill 
Of  cl<«e  couveyauoe,  ami  each  practise  Ul 
i  if  .-...-.liiiige  and  eteanlv  kuaverle. 


Tale 


riflce  and  for  food. 

Of  dean  beasts,  and  of  beast*  that  are  not  dean.  .  .  . 
there  weut  lu  twu  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark. 

Gen.  vli.  N,  II. 

But  rather  give  alma  of  Mich  things  at  ye  have ;  and.  be- 
hold,  all  thing!  are  Heart  unto  you.  Luke  xL  tl. 

5.  Free  from  defect  in  substance  or  execution ; 
without  blemish  or  shortcoming :  as,  a  clean  gar- 
den; clean  timber;  a  W<ki»  proof  (in  printing) ; 
to  make  a  clettn  copy  from  a  draft ;  to  make  a 
clam  job  of  a  piece  of  work.— 6f.  Clear;  bright; 
keen;  incisive. 

.  my  dcre  «on.  I  dem  hyin  the  next ; 

I  it  comfonl  of  dene  nun  of  wit,  .  .  . 

II  In  fere  *  fellahlp  t»  gedur. 
Deetruetwn  «/  Troy  (II  E.  T.  S.\  L  STS8. 

Of  youre  clean-  wittc  ami  youre  ronaayt* 

I  am  full  jjIn.We  In  hartc  and  truwght. 

Ami  hyin  to  mete  wlth-onten  latt 

I  am  redy.  Ynrk  Play),  p.  208. 

7f.  Noble;  excellent;  notable. 

In  hU  company  come  mony  time  Ihikcs, 
And  Erica  alao,  with  nwmy  gret  lnrdia. 

Destruction  of  Tmy  (E.  K.  T.  K),  L  4078. 
In  kynges  court  and  knygbtes  the  denneit  men  and  faireat 
Shullen  aerue  for  the  lord  aetne.  so  K<"l  alniyglity; 

8.  Whole; 


CUand  their  rigorous  wings.   Thornton,  Autumn,  1.  f07. 

2.  To  remove  by  cleaning  or  in  the  process  of 

cleaning:  witho/T;  as,  to  'dean  off  filth  Clean- 

lng-and-sortlnK  machine,  In  6/eiei'».i.  a  form  of  grain- 
cleaner  uanl  forfrectng  barley,  previous  to  nulling,  f  rum 
all  foreign  substances,  such  a»  other  grain,  the  seeds  of 
grass  and  words,  du»t,  ami  dirt :  a  malt-cleaning 

He  [  Hentlcy)  muat  haro  liecn  pretty  well  cleaned  ant. 

1*»  Quintet/. 

(M  To  remove  completely;  clear  out.  ICoHon,  ]  =  Byn. 
Cunn,  Clean**.  Cteanee  la  atrcingvr  than  clean,  expressing 
more  thorough  work.  Clean  la  generally  used  of  physical 
purification  ;  eisiinae,  of  physical  or  moral.  Clean  la  more 
common. 

.  I  rrnnlre  a  menial  to  cfeirai 
llmeell*.  Venetian  Life,  HI. 
the  chambers. 

Neh.  xtll.  9. 

Clean**  rue  from  my  aln.  Pa.  li.  - 

Only  that  la  poetry  w  hich  dcaneei  and  mana  me. 

Ktnermm,  Inapiratlon. 

clean-cnt  (klen'kut),  a.  Clear-cut ;  well-shaped ; 


Having  bought  my  boat, . 
it  now  and  then. 


6.  Neat;  trim; 
a.,  9. 

Aa  the  kyng*  come  fro  chln-hc  on  a  day,  ther  mi  tt« 
hym  a  comly  man,  well  araied,  and  HrtUv. 

Merlin  (E.  E  T.  S.X  tt 
ne  (Die  verae-makerl  may  both  vac.  ami  also  rroviifr-i 
hia  arte  to  Ida  great  pratae,  and  nerd  no  more  lie  a*liau>t<l 
thereof  than  a  ahocmakcr  b  ■  haue  made  a  eteaidn  aliur. .  e 
a  Carpenter  bj  luue  hii)lt  a  faliv  luiuae. 

I'ultentuma,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poemie.  p.  2^. 

Cleanly  (klen'li),  ad,:  r<  ME.  rfcufy,  clcnli, 
e/ouVAc,<  AS.  clanlire  (=  MI),  ifcia/trl  <  )Hli. 
cletHlihho),  adv.,  <  cUertlic,  a.:  see  W«uif)/,  <r., 
clean,  a.,  and-/y8.]  1.  Eutircly;  wholly;  com- 
pletely. [Cfojn  is  generally  usetl  in  this  sense.  ] 

All  the  cuuncell  fro  kourtt  waa  rtriiWy  drtietti<L 

Drtrutt iun  o/  Tfjy  (E.  E.  T.  £),  L  UKS. 
had  elanl*  consayult  hia  [Anteuor'a]  willr. 
him. 

fiaffntcfuin  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1»w 

The  ptdleu  maaaea  were  not  removed  nearly  aortVas.'a 
aa  thu«  ahkh  had  l<ei-n  naturally  removed  by  iuaetla. 

Ieanrin,  Kertil.  of  OrchiiU  by  Inaecta.  p.  in. 

2.  In  a  clean  manner;  neatly;  without  soil  or 
unc  leanness. 

Whether  our  natives  might  not  live  eleanty  and  on 
forlably.  Bp.  BerkeUv,  truerix. 

He  was  very  eteanlu  dressed.  2>iei  . 

3.  I>ecently;  morally;  with  freedom  from  vice 
or  Impurity. 

If  I  dogrowgrrat,  .  .  .  111  .  .  .  live  eirnnln,  aa  a  tioJil^ 
I  SJtak.,  1  Hen.  IV..  v.  v 


definit 
CHf  state 


precisi' 

int., 


if,  a  clcan-ctti  mouth ;  a  efc«t«- 


A  fine  orat- 
facta  of  the  situation  and  a 


•  vat 

ord 

;  complete. 


made  nun  meat  joi 
ire  dene  coiupanle. 
iriffi'aui  qf  Palei 


;uur  lluea  mot  aaue 


f  I'alerne  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  L  1*M. 
Seyuw  that  the  Savynr  of  all  the  world  sliuld  auffre  hys 
i>elli  vpoti  that  Tree.  Tiler  la  dent  remission. 

Torgin^ifon,  biarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  ^7. 

And  when  ye  reap  the  harreat  of  your  land,  tliuu  slult 
Hot  nuke  titan  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy  field. 

Lev.  xaili.  it 
©.  Well-proportioned;  shapely;  elegant. 

Methoughte  he  had  a  pair 
Of  Ickkw  and  of  feet,  so  cieise  and  (sir. 
Tliat  all  my  herte  I  gaf  unto  his  bold. 

Chanter,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  I,  KM, 
Thy  waist  ia  straight  and  Wean.  H',i.7>  r. 

Thoy  (In^lansl  are  stralglit  and  well  proportioned,  hav- 
ing the  tisane*  and  must  exact  limoa  in  the  world. 

Bererlrn,  Virginia,  ill.  I. 

X0.  Free  from  awkwardness;  not  bungling; 
dexterous;  adroit:  as,  a  ciWjri  boxer;  a  dean 
leap;  a  dean  trick.— 11.  In  ichatc-Jii'liing, hav- 
ing no  fish  or  oil  aboard ;  having  captured  no 
whales. 

Three  veaada  were  reported  r/aon,  the  remainder  having 
from  one  to  nine  (whalea).  Seunte,  VI.  2S». 

12f.  Free;  unencumbered, 

What  tirollier  or  aiatlr  of  thia  fratcrnite  dye,  he  ahal 
haue.  of  the  cfeisc  katel  |chattel,  pr<.|ierty|  of  the  OiUle, 
IX.  ineaaea  aottg)  n  for  hia  amile. 

t:,K,lUk  OUd,  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  p.  w. 
CI  Win  bill  Of  health.  See  billri/  health,  under  kill*.— 
Cloan  hands,  freedom  from  wrong-doing;  innoeeiwe  of 
evil  intention :  origlnnlly  lilbllrwl  aiid  iw*^I  In  the  liroad- 
eat  aenae,  but  now  nacd  ea|iecially  with  regard  to  nimli<-i:d 
tranaactlona :  as,  he  retired  from  oltlcv  with  clean  hand*. 

He  that  luthcfeou  Aitnda,  and  a  pure  heart-    Ps  xxlv,  4, 

The  Clean  thing,  the  right  course  to  pursue  [  the  honor- 
able thing  to  do.  tMlaatl 

It  would  have  lieen  the  etenn  lnin>r  to  sav  at  ocice  that 
no  delate  Would  lie  allowed,  itiatead  of  professing  a  radi- 
lK-*a  to  go  Into  delate,  mid  then  to  refllae  di«iMlft<ioll. 

H'a.Ai».rr..»  Patriot,  April  H,  1*71. 
To  make  a  clean  breast  Of.  -Ve  l,rr,ut.-'Ttt  make 
a  clean  sweep.  See  <«»«i. 
clean  (klen),  adr.    [<  ME.  dene  <  AS.  c?<r«c, 
(iuit4>,  entirely,  <  cla-ne,  clean.    Cf.  e'etrr,  adv.) 

1.  In  a  clean  manner. 

All  hia  apparel  I  clranr  brusht,  and  hiaslioea  mnileelenne. 

HMe,.         of  Nurture  (T..  E,  T.  A ),  p.  70. 

2.  Ouite;  perfcctlv;  whullv;  entinlv;  fully: 
as,  the  dam  wa»  carried  clean  away. 

to  erye  and  to  wrpc 
Plmrmau  (li>.  XX.  3B7. 

The  people  .  .  .  pasted  cfcan  over  Jordan.  Josh,  ill  17, 
Vow  a  hall  or  two  may  pass  dean  through  your  body, 
and  never  do  any  harm  at  all.  Sheridan,  The  Pdvala,  v.  3. 


ith  a  cf«an*eNf  perception  of  the  political 
i  patriotic  desire  to  serve  alL 
A  Aoirfea,  in  Merriam,  II,  430. 

cleaner  (klS'nex),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
eleaus.  specifically  —  (a)  A  ciirriera'  knife,  (i)  In  Co«i»f. 
hi  j,  a  hand-bMil  uaeil  in  making  molds,  (e)  one  of  a  pair 
of  small  card -cylinders  in  acarding-machine  which  remove 
the  fiber  from  another  small  cylinder  called  a  merer,  and 
return  It  to  the  main  retrd-cyllnder ;  an  urchin.  —  Cotton- 
seed  cleaner.  Act*  enffon-aeed. 

clean-handed  (klen'han'ded),  a.  1.  Having 
clean  hands. —  2.  Figuratively,  free  from  moral 
taint  or  suspicion;  guiltless  of  wroug-doing: 
now  used  mostly  of  fidelity  to  pecuniary  trusts: 
as,  he  camo  out  of  tho  transaction  dean-handed. 

cleaning  (kle'ningj,  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clean,  e.] 
1.  The  act  of  making  clean. —  2.  The  after- 
birth of  cows,  ewes,  etc. 

cleaning-machine  (kHVning-ma-shen'), «.  In 
sM-mannj,,  a  machine  in  which  dust,  and 
other  foreign  substances  are  removed  from  silk 
thread  by  drawing  it  through  a  brush.  Knots  and 
tangles  are  taken  out  by  drawing  the  thread  through  a 
notch  In  u  bar.  If  a  knut  catches,  the  bobbin  which  car- 
ries that  thread  Ullfted  off  the  friction  roll  which  drives  it, 
Mild  its  motion  ceaaea  until  the  operndor  frees  the  thread. 

cleaniah  (klo'uish),  a.     [<  c/«ir»  +  -**«>.] 

Bather  clean, 
cleanllly  (klen'li-li),  adr.  In  a  cleanly  manner; 
neatlv;  cle%'erly. 
clean-limbed  (klen'limd),  a.  Having  well-pro- 
portioned limbs;  lithe;  shapely:  as,  "aWmn- 
Untbcl  fellow,"  IHckcn*. 

h  very  populous,  being  thick ^ with  Villages^ 

cleanliness  (klen'li-nes).  ».  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  cleanly ;  freedom  from  dirt,  filth, 
or  any  foul  matter;  the  disposition  to  keep 
clean,  or  the  habit  of  keeping  so. 
Nut  to  need  any  exquisite  decking,  having  no  adornment 

•STir  I*.  Sutne\t. 
Addimm,  Travels  In  Italy. 
>  heel.  Siri/t. 
iw  spelled  cleanly  in- 
n  of  c/c(j« ;  early  mod. 
Icnliehe,  elanlti.  <  AS. 
+  -lie:  see  clean,  a.. 


4t.  Cleverly;  adroitly;  dexterously. 

Ub  kyrlel  of  dene  whljt  denluche  y*.w.i1. 

Pier,  Plomnan  t  Creie  (E.  E,  T.  S.K  I.  K> 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  ctVanfy-culu'd  excuses. 

Shot.,  Lucrece,  L  1071. 
To  have  a  quick  hand  and  convey  things  eleantu. 
  ....     M uldleton ,  W  it4.h,  li.  .1. 

5f.  Clearly;  unmistakably. 

He  the  kthgc*  cry  eienli  had<le  herde. 

William  of  Paterae  (E.  E.  T.  S.V  I.  SM7 

Cleanness  (klon'nes),  a.  [<  ME.  ctrnrif**r, 
clanneime,  etc.,  <  AS.  eltennen,  <  cleenc,  clean.  + 
-ne*,  -ness :  see  clean,  a.,  and  .«<-.•«. ")  The  i»t«te 
or  quality  of  being  clean,   (a)  l 


-  of  Imdy  Is  rightly  esteenH'd  to  proceed  from 
?  mautkers,  and  from  reverence. 

Baton,  Advancement  of  Learning,  |v  i 
(  '-)  tTeedom  from  ceremonial  jiollutlon. 

Noaempuloua  purity,  none  of  tile  ce'rennmial  devonee* 
which  charaeterltt-4  the  dlctiou  of  our  aca>lemical  plian- 
aces.  Motavtav, 
<c)  Exactneaa ;  purity ;  Juxtneaa ;  corrretneas :  uaeil  of  lan- 


He  m  In.led  only  the  clearness  of  his  satire. 
eteanae*!  of  expression.  Dryden,  Juvenal's 

(if)  Moral  purity:  Innne 
honorable,  Imiuoral,  or  sinful 

Vnder  shadow  of  sluuie  all 
With  a  com|»s  of  drnnee  to  colour  hlr  sp«  he. 

Iteetractivn  of  Truu  (E.  E-  T.  S  ).  I.  .1 


I  forth  hlr  ernd, 
i  to  colour  hlr  sp«  he. 


but  eleanltneej, 

The  cleanliners  of  Its  streets. 
Such  cleanlinett  fmm  head  t 

cleanly  (klen'li),  a.  [X 

stead  of  elenln,  in  imitatii 
E.  elinlu,  <  ME.  ehnhj,  , 
clanlic.  a.,  <  eltfne,  clean, 

and  -li/1.)  1.  Free  from  dirt  or  any  foul  mut- 
ter; personally  neat ;  careful  to  keep  or  mukc 


Clanneue  of  the  comune  and  elerkea  dene  lynyiige 
Made  unite  holycburcbe  in  holyncaac  sbnide. 

Piert  Ploirman  (O,  nt  KL 

i  and  purity  of  one'a  mind.  Pope. 
/xa-bl),  a.  [<  clean*,  +  wjj/r.] 
Callable  of  l«>ing  cleansed.  Skertcood.  Al«> 
spelled,  lesR  correctly,  dcansihle.  [Rare.] 
cleanse  (klenr.),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dtanttd. 
ppr.  cleeiHaina.  [Now  spelled  cleamte  instead  of 
ctensc,  in  imitation  of  c/rnn ;  early  mod.  E.  ci>«*<, 

<  MK.  clcntten,  clrnitien,  <  AH,  cltrnitutn,  make 
clean,  acauwil  verb  with  fonnative  -«  (cf.  ri*re\ 

<  rlttne,  clean:  sen  clean,  «.]  I.  frrtiw.  1.  To 
make  clean :  free  from  filth,  impurity,  infection, 
or,  in  general,  from  whatever  is  polluting,  nox- 
ious, or  offensive. 

drynke.  your  mouthe  deuce  witty-  -i 
Babeet  lions- (E.  K  T.  S.tp  8, 
cante  the  earth  of  rutiblsh,  weed,  an.l 


cl  .the. 


forgetcn  t 
J'ier.  I 


An  ant  is  a  very  cfennlw  insect,  ami  throws  out  "f  her  nest 
all  the  small  remain*  of  the  corn  on  which  she  feeds. 

.Udima. 

Some  plain  but  dcaido  country  maid.  />ryuVn. 

2.  Free  from  injurious  or  polluting  influence; 
pure;  Innocent:  us,  " rteanlg  joys," Ulanrtlle, — 
3f.  Cleansing;  muking  clean. 

The  fair 

With  cleanly  isjwdcr  dry  their  lialr. 


Where  (ilmiahmer 
Uth, 

And  give  the  fallow  lauds  their  seasons  and  tlw-lr  tilth 

trrairtan,  PoJyo|b|,,|i,  Hi.  XA. 
Tills  liver  the  Jews  profTereil  the  Pojie  to  cleaner,  so 
they  might  have  what  they  found. 

.t<Wiaon,  Travel.  In  Itsly- 

2.  To  free  from  moral  impurity  or  guilt. 

I^inl.  grawnt  me.  »r  lliefnrel  tliat  I  dele, 
Soniwe  nl  berte  with  terys  of  eye. 
f  MM  cteneuii  for  thy  niercye. 

Ilofy  fi,s«f(E.  E  T.  S.V  p.  181. 
CJMJue  thou  me  from  secret  faults.  IV  xix,  it 


d  by-Google 


cleanse 

3.  To  remove;  wuh  or  purge  away. 

The  leches  "Slashed  softly  hla  woundes.  and  leiila  ther 
U>  tulw  and  uyneineutca  to  clew*  the  venynx 

JfeWin  (E.  E.  T.  B.X  UL  663. 
Not  all  her  odorous  tears  can  Wennsr  her  crime,  lerydm. 

4.  In  caWw^n'n  •*!>»(,  to  render  (the  undyed 
parts)  white  and  clean  by  removing  the  excess 
of  mordant  from  them  by  immersion  in  a  bath 
of  cow-dung  and  warm  water,  or  in  some  arti- 
ficial substitute;  to  dung.— 5.  In  brewing,  to 

the  yeast  from  (the  beer).  -=  Syn.  L  Oban, 
See  dean. 
t  intrant.  To  become  clean. 

,  oleiasil  the  nyre. 
I  Tro*  (K.  E.  T.  &.),  L  1066. 


ofthst 


(klen'ser),  it. 


_  .  wat*r :  and  that 
all  their  slnnot. 
Pvnluu,  Pilgrimage,  p.  SOD. 

One  who  or  that  which 


Honey  of  rosea,  taken  Internally.  Is  a  good  eimiuer. 

Clean-Shaped  (klen'shapt),  a.    Symmetrical  in 

shape:  well-proportioned, 
cleanslble,  a.    Bee  cleansable. 
cleansing  (klon'xing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cleanse,  r.] 
Adapted  to  cleanse  and  purify ;  designed  for  or 

devoted  to  purifying  Cleansing  days,  Ash  Wed. 

ncsday  and  the  three  days  following  —  Cleansing  week. 
Maine  at  Chaett  iiwJt  (which  see,  under  ckatie). 
cleanslng-vat  (klcn'zing-vat),  n.  In  breuHnq, 
a  vat  in  which  the  fermentation  of  the  beer  Is 
completed.  The  yeast  passes  out  of  a  bung- 
hole,  and  the  supply  is  kept  up  from  a  store-vat. 
clean-timberedt  (klen'tim'bcrd),  a.  Well-pro- 
LKare.] 


I  Hector  was  not  so  dean  timbered. 

Shot..  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

clean -op  (kltra'up),  n.  1.  A  general  cleaning. 
[Colloq.] — 2.  In  gold-mining :  (a)The  operation 
of  separating  and  saving  the  gold  and  amalgam 
after  the  auriferous  rock  or  gravel  has  been  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  through  the  sluices  or 
under  the  stamps.  (6)  The  gold  obtained  at  a 
given  time  by  the  above  process.  [Oordilleran 
"""i"g  region.] 

Tula  specimen  —  but  a  amall  trifle  —  .  .  . 

H  u  his  last  week's  clean  up  and  hU  all. 

Bnt  HarU,  Ills  Answer  to  Her  Letter. 

clear  (kler),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  dere.cler,  <  OF. 
Her,  ,-lair,  F.  clair  =  Pr.  Har  —  Hp.  Pg.  daro  — 
It.  chiaro  =  MD.  klaer,  D.  klaar  =  Icel.  kldrr  = 
8w.  Dan.  G.  klar,  <  L.  clartui,  clear,  bright,  bril- 
liant, famous,  glorious.  From  the  same  source 
are  claret,  clarify,  clarity,  declare,  chiaroscuro, 
etc.]  I.  ■.  :  Free  from  darkness  or  opacity ; 
bright;  brilliant;  luminous;  unclouded;  not 
obscured. 

I  will  darken  the  earth  In  the  Hear  day.  Amos  vtll.  9. 
It  is  almost  dear  dawn.  SAai. ,  M-  for  M.,  ir.  S. 

St.  Bright-colored;  gay;  showy;  magnificent. 
Him  that  Is  rloUied  with  eUar  clothing. 

BW.Jaa.  U.  i. 

3.  Free  from  anything  that  would  impair  trans- 
parency or  punty  of  color ;  jielluetd ;  trans- 
parent: as,  clear  water;  a  clear  complexion. 

The  stream  la  so  transparent,  pure,  and  clear. 

Denham.  Cooper  a  Hill. 
As  dear  as  slats 
The  water  ran  In  ripples  o'er  that  strand. 

William  Merrrim,  Earthly  farad  lie,  II.  £££. 
Holt,  senile,  loving  eyes  that  gleam 
Clear  as  a  starlit  mountain  stream. 

O.      Uvlmct,  At  the  Pantomime. 

Specifically — 4.  In  glam-icorking,  free  from 
etching,  depolish,  or  anything  which  conld  dull 
the  surface.  Objects  partially  demolished  are 
said  to  be  Itatf-dear. — 6.  Not  confused  or  dull; 
guick  and  exact  in  action,  as  the  mind  or  its 
faculties;  acute,  as  the  senses:  as,  a  clear  mind ; 
•  dear  head. 


■  he  to  a  separate  mind 
From  whence  clear  memory  may  twain. 

Tennyson,  In  Mrmorlam,  xlv. 

Thine  eyes. 
Were  they  bnt  clear,  would  set-  a  fiery  host 
Above  thee.  Bryant, 

0.  Manifest  to  the  mind;  comprehensible;  well 
defined  or  apprehended,  in  philosophy,  as  a  tech- 

nical  term,  dear  la  opposed  to  ctotemre,  and  does  not  imply 
that  the  Idea  to  which  it  bv  applied  is  to  perfectly  appre- 
hended as  would  be  implied  by  the  adjective  distinct  (op- 
posed to  indistinct  or  con/utrdX  These  words  were  tlt-at 
used  technically  as  applied  to  vision  by  w  riters  on  optics. 
Clear  vision  occurs  where  there  Is  sum.  lent  light ;  distinct 
vision,  where  the  parts  of  the  object  tern  tan  he  recog- 
nised, lieacartes  eitcndcd  the  terms  to  the  mental  appre- 
hension of  milh,  which  he  considered  snalogous  to  vision. 
U-ltxilU  gave  more  tecbnfcslly  logical  demiltions,  espe- 
elally  of  the  term  distinct  (which  see),  and  added  the 
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simple  Idsas  are  clear  when  they  are  anch  as  the  ob- 
jects themaelvea  from  whence  they  were  taken  did  or 
might.  In  a  well-ordered  sensation  or  perception,  present 
them.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxlx.  2. 

A  concept  la  Mud  to  be  dear  when  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness Is  such  as  enables  us  to  distinguish  It  as  a  whole 
from  others.   .Sir  IT.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Logic,  U.  *J  28, 

It  was  Wear  that,  of  whatever  sins  the  King  of  Prussia 
might  have  been  guilty,  he  was  now  the  Injured  party. 

M acaulat/.  Frederic  the  Great. 

7.  Obvious  to  the 
perceptible. 

As  both  theyr  tranth  A  penance  well  dear  rude 
All  In  tine  gold  to  hauo  thcyr  Image  kernde, 
For  drcrt  recorde  ot  thcyr  most  woorthy  fame*. 

Puttenham,  Parthenladca,  IL 

8.  Free 
turned  by 


clear 

He  put  hla  mouth  to  her  ear,  and,  under  pretest  af  a 
whisper,  Wt  It  dear  off.  Sir  H.  L'tUtnnyt. 

The  ambition  of  Alexander  did  not  only  deatroy  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  but  made  It  put  on  a  clear  other  face 
than  It  had  before.   Jrr.  Tiryhrr,  WorkB(ed.  1085X  1  8M. 

Came 

A  WtteT  wind,  dear  tram  Uie  North. 

Tennyecrn,  Passing  of  Arthur. 


I ;  distinctly  and  easily  kld'rcn 


clear  (kler),  r 
Ui.  klem,  " 


anything  that  perturbs 
s  or  passion 


Till  ev°n  the  dear  face  ot  the  guileless  King  .  .  . 
became  her  bane.  Tennyttm,  Guinevere. 

0.  Free  from  guilt  or  blame ;  morally  unblem- 
ished; irreproachable;  pure. 

I  write  to  you  this  seooml  epistle,  In  which  I  stir  your 
clear  soul  by  monlahlng.  IFjasl if,  2  Pet  111.  1. 

Duncan  .  .  .  hath  been 
So  dear  in  his  great  office.      Shah..  Macbeth,  L  7. 
In  honour  clear.  i^opt.  Epistle  to  Addison,  1.  68. 

10.  Free  from  something  objectionable,  espe- 
cially from  entanglement  or  embarrassment ; 
free  from  accusation  or  imputation,  distress, 
imprisonment,  or  the  like :  absolute  or  follow- 
ed by  of  or  from. 

The  cruel  corporal  whbmer'd  In  my  car, 
Five  pounds,  if  rightly  tlpt,  would  set  me  clear.  Gay. 
X. .  one  could  have  started  with  a  mote  resolute  deter- 
mination to  stand  clear  of  party  politics  than  Prince  Al- 
bert. J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  riL 
A  house  may  be  kept  almost  dear  of  fleas  by  frequent 
washing  and  sweeping. 

ETT,  Lous,  Modern  Egyptians,  L  tea 

11.  Free  from  impediment  or  obstruction;  un- 
obstructed :  as,  a  clear  view. 

And  make  a  dear  way  to  the  gods.  Slink.,  T.  of  A.,  UL  «. 
My  companion  ...  left  the  way  clear  to  him.  Aiiiiem. 
A  obor  field  and  no  favor.  Proverbial  toying. 

norous:  as,^5s  voice  was  loud  and  clear.  ' 
The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full  dear  note 


Old  Man's  Counsel. 
__l  clear  voice  when  a  trumpet  shrills,  .  .  . 
So  rang  the  clear  voice  of  .tUklitf*. 

7>f»«ys(»i,  Achilles  over  the  Trench. 

13.  Without  diminution  or  deduction;  abso- 
lute ;  net :  as,  dear  profit  or  gain. 

He  through,  what  ere  It  coat. 
So  much  clean  galue,  or  so  much  oolite  clears  lost 

T.  Ueymod,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  II. 
I  often  wished  that  I  had  clear. 
For  life,  tit  hundred  pound*  a  year.  Svift. 

14.  Without  admixture,  adulteration,  or  dilu- 
tion :  as,  a  fabric,  of  clear  silk ;  Wear  brandy ; 
cfear  tea.  [17.  B.]  — 16.  Free  from  defect  or 
blemish:  as,  clear  lumber. — 16.  Free  from 
doubt;  mentally  certain;  clearly  convinced; 
sure :  as,  I  am  perfectly  clear  on  that  point. 

1  have  hoard  of  a  thing  they  call  Doomtday-tiook  —  I  am 
ciear  It  hat  been  a  rental  ol  back  ganging  tenants. 

.Scott,  ReagaunUet  Utter  si. 

17t.  Hole;  unaided;  unaccompanied. 

It  waa  that  worth]  willlam  that  wijea  |men)  so  loaen, 
ct  that  brouzt  jou  out  of  hole  with  his  der  atreegthe. 

William  oj  1'aUrne  (E.  E.  T.  S-),  L  21X1?. 

Clear  days  (preceded  by  some  numeral,  as  three,  Ave, 
nine,  etc.),  whole  days,  exclusive  o(  that  on  which  some 
proceeding  Is  commenced  or  completed :  as,  he  was  allow, 
ed  three  dear  ilayt  in  which  to  pay  up.— To  boll  Clear. 
See  V-iVV.  =8yn.  Plain.  Otirwus.  etc.    See  MClHi/cei,  a. 

II.  h.  1.  In  carp.,  arch.,  etc.,  unobstructed 
•pace ;  space  between  two  bodies  in  which  no 
third  body  intervenes;  uubroken  or  uninter- 
rupted surface :  used  otilv  in  the  phrase  in  the 
dear :  as,  It  measures  flftv  feet  in  the  dear. — 
2.  That  which  is  clarified ;  clarified  liqnor  or 
other  matter.— 3t.  Light:  clearness. 
In  the  north,  distinguishing  the  hours. 
The  loadstar  of  our  course  dlspers'il  his  clear. 
Greene  and  Lotift,  Looking  Ulaas  for  Loud,  and  Bag; 

clear  (kler),  adr.    [<  ME.  clere,  <  clere,  a.,  clear. 
In  '2d  sense,  cf.  clean,  n//c]    1.  Clearly ;  plain- 
ly ;  not  obscurely ;  manifestly. 
.Vow  clear  1  understand.  Hilton,  V,  L.,  aJL  378. 

Sh'  hath  eyes  (like  Faith),  1ml  yet  (alas !)  those  eye* 
See  deer  by  night,  by  day  are  bllmic  as  Hat*. 

Sytrrttrr.  tr,  ..(  Hit  Itartax '*  Triumph  of  Kalth.  I.  19. 

2.  CJuite  ;  entirely ;  wholly ;  clean  :  as,  to  cut 
a  piece  clear  oS ;  he  climbed  cicur  to  the  top. 


[<  ME.  cleren  =  D.  Haren  = 
MHO.  kltrren,  0.  Htirert, 
Dan.  Hare  —  Sw.  klara,  clear,  from  the 
;  cf.  8p.  clarar  (obs.),  darrnr  =  Pg.  clartar 
=5  It.  chiarare,  chiarirc,  <  L.  darare,  clear,  <  da- 
rns, clear:  see  dear,  o.]  I,  frniw.  1.  To  re- 
move whatever  diminishes  brightness,  trans- 
parency, or  purity  of  color  from:  as,  to  dear 
liquors';  to  Wear  a  mirror;  to  clear  tho  sky. — 

2.  To  make  clear  to  the  mind ;  free  from  ob- 
perplexity,  or  ambiguity  ;  explain  ; 

;  prove :  now  generally  followed  by  up,  or 
by  from  or  of  before  the  thing  removed:  as,  to 
clear  up  a  case ;  to  clear  a  theory  from  doubt ; 
to  clear  a  statement  of  confusing  details. 

Let  a  god  descend,  and  dear  the  business  to  t 
encc. 

Haning  fully  cleared  their  ungratefulness*  and  Impu- 
dence, and  belint  assured  of  the  choice  of  a  successor  that 
waa  to  be  eipected  within  Moo  or  all  weekea,  Ikw  was  de- 
.irous  to  take  lite  opportunity  o(  this  Barke,  and  to  visit 

"*  Cguotcd  iVca^John  Smitht  Tree  Travels,  II.  1M. 
To  be  sure,  that  matter  was  never  rightly  cleared  up. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal.  L  I. 

3.  To  free  from  obstructions ;  free  from  any 
impediment  or  encumbrance,  or  from  anything 
useless,  noxious,  or  injurious  :  as,  to  dear  the 
way ;  to  clear  the  table ;  to  dear  the  sea  of  pi- 
rates ;  to  dear  land  of  trees ;  to  clear  the  voice. 

Addressing  themselves  to  the  work  of  dearina  the  land. 

Emertvn,  Hist  Discourse  at  Concord. 

4.  To  free  from  foreign  or  extraneous  matter ; 
'  '  ig  from  that  impairs  purity  or 

Specifically— (a)  In  galraniting  theel- 
iron,  to  remove  oxld  from  (the  surface  of  the  platea  un- 
der treatment)  by  immersion  In  muriatic  acid.  iM  In 
ealico-jrrintinn,  to  remove  superfluous  dye  from  (cloth) 
See  cUarina,  1  (eX 

5.  To  remove  (something  that  has  ceased  to 
be  wanted,  or  is  of  tho  nature  of  an  encum- 
brance, impediment,  or  obstruction) :  witho/, 
away,  etc. :  as,  to  clear  off  debts;  to  efeor  away 
the  debris. 

If,  however,  we  canuot  lay  the  fuiimlstloti,  It  Is  some- 
thing to  dear  away  the  rubbish ;  If  wo  cannot  let  up  truth. 
It  la  something  to  pull  down  error. 

hJaeaulay,  th.  West  Kcrtewefi  Def.  of  Mill. 

6.  To  empty. 

I  am  confident  not  a  Man  among  us  all  did  dear  hit 
Dlsli.  for  it  rained  so  f  sat  and  such  great  drops  Into  our 
CaUabaslMS,  that  after  we  had  tup'd  off  as  much  Chooo- 
late  and  Kaln- Water  together  as  sufflscd  iu,  our  Calhv 
liiwhes  were  still  armvn  hslf  full. 

liatnpier.  Voyages,  II.  III.  SB. 

7.  To  free:  liberate  or  disengage;  rid:  abso- 
lutely or  with  »/or  from :  as,  to  clear  one's  self 
from  debt  or  obligation. 

Twice  In  one  houre  ft  a  halfe  the  Brltalne  boarded  her, 
)et  they  cleared  theni»el>o. 

Cat*.  John  Smith,  True  Travela,  L  8. 

Being  thus  tired  with  one  another's  company  wa 

used  all  the  means  we  could  to  dear  ourselves  o/  one  an- 
other.  it  A-woi  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  1.  lleiX 

8.  To  justify  or  vindicate;  prove 
be  Innocent ;  acquit. 

That  will  by  no  means  dear  the  guilty. 
This  earth,  how  false  it  la !   What  I 
To  clear  myself?  It  Ilea  In  your  liellef. 

Beau,  and  PL,  Fhllaater,  v.  5. 
Fcni  Antonio,  sir,  has  many  amiable  oualitlea. 
Jerome,  But  he  is  poor ;  can  you  clear  him  of  that,  I  say  T 
.SAcridan,  The  Duenna,  II.  3. 

9.  To  make  gain  or  profit  to  the  amount  of, 
beyond  all  expetises  and  charges ;  net. 

He  eleart  hut  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year. 

Add  item. 

10.  To  leap  clean  over,  or  pass  by  without 
touching ;  gel  over  or  jiast :  as,  to  clrnr  a  hedge 
or  ditch ;  to  dear  a  rock  at  sea  by  a  few  yerds. 

Ten  feet  of  ground 
He  eteafd.  In  his  start  at  the  very  first  tioiind  • 

riarham,  Ingohiaby  Legends,  I.  as. 

They  had  scarcely  cleared  the  churchyard  when  a  voice 
.  .  .  called  out  to  them  to  stop. 

Quoted  In  Firtl  fear  <if  a  Silken  Rci<jn,  p.  101. 

1 1 .  Xaut.  and  com.,  to  free  from  legal  detention, 
as  imported  goods  or  a  ship,  by  paying  duties 
or  dues  and  procuring  and  giving  the  requisite 
documents :  as.  to  dear  a  cargo ;  to  dear  a  ship 

at  the  custom-house— To  clear  a  snip  for  action, 
or  to  clear  for  action,  to  remove  all  riH  umbraiicea  f nun 
the  decks,  sud  pn-pare  for  an  engagement.— To  clear  the 
a.  See  uVeJi.-To  dear  the  land  <m«(.),  ni  make 
I  as  to  bare  open  sea-room  and 


decks.  See  tf«*.- 1 
sikIi  a  distance  (roui 
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clear 

be  out  of  danger  of  getting  agriniinl.— To  clear  to*  way, 
to  open  tin'  way  i  make  *  free  passage. 

live  Scottish  champion  titan  the  way. 
Which  we*  *  glorious  thing. 
Seren  CKanxpumt  11/  Chrutendim  (Child  »  Haluwb.  I.  90). 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  become  free  from  what- 
ever diminishes  brightness  or  transparency,  as 
the  sky  from  clouds  or  fog;  become  fair:  abso- 
lutely or  with  up  or  off. 

I  a  iky  titan  nut  without  a  Worm. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 
1  to  stay  till  the  weather  clear*  tij». 
>'"'..'',  Advice  to  servant*,  Directions  to  Uie  Groom, 
ills  excellency  observod  my  countenance  to  tUar  up. 

Swift,  Uulllver*  Travels,  1U.  i. 
,  Flowerets  around  roe  Mow, 

And  elearirw  skies  shine  bright  and  talr. 
R.  II.  D.  BarKam,  Memoir  ntK.  E  Barham.  L  S3. 

Hence — 2.  To  pass  away  or  disappear,  as  from 
the  sky:  followed  by  off  or  atcay:  a*,  the  mist 
Heart  off  or  a  tray. — 3f.  To  1m)  disengaged  from 
encumbrances,  distress,  or  entanglements;  be- 
come free  or  disengaged.  Bacon. — 4.  To  ex- 
change checks  and  bills,  and  settle  balances,  as 
is  done  in  clearing-houses.  See  eJraring-kotur. 
—  6.  Xaut.,  to  leave  a  port:  often  followed  by 
out  or  outtcard:  as,  several  vessels  cleared  yes- 
terday; the  ship  will  clear  out  or  outward  to- 
morrow.—  6.  To  make  room ;  go  away.  [C<  il- 
loq.,  U.  8.]  -  TO  Clear  Ottt  (o)  To  take  one's  self  oil ; 
remove;  deport.  (Collta).] 

Colonel  CvMeo  and  the  Dtckensea  came  one  night,  .  .  . 
and  cieamt  out  the  next  day. 

Tidcnor,  In  lite  and  Letters,  II.  Vtl. 
(M  In  *»w*Mi»rfinff,  to  remove  Uie  waste  paper  and  pare 
down  the  superfluous  lcaUier  on  the  inside  of  a  Uiok-cover, 
preparatory  to  pasting  In  the  end  papers,   (e)  See  def.  ft. 

To  clear  ap    (o)  To  become  clear  to  the  eye  or 
to  the  uilnd-   (ft)  .See  del  1,  above,  (el)  To  cheer  up. 
Come,  no  more  si>ituw  :  I  have  heard  your  fortune. 
And  1  myself  have  tried  the  like  :  tirar  up,  man ; 
1  will  not  have  you  take  it  thus. 

Fittchtr,  Humorous  lieutenant,  II,  4. 

clearage  (kler'ij),  a\   K  clear,  r.,+  -age.']  The 
act  of  removing  anything:  clearance.  [Rarc.l 
clearance)  (kler'ans),  n.    [<  Wear,  r.,  +  -once.] 

1.  The  act  of  clearing;  riddance;  removal  of 
encumbrance  or  obstruction :  as,  the  clearance 
of  land  from  trees ;  the  clearance  of  an  estate 
from  unprofitable  tenantry. 

They  [rreocli  philosophers]  effected  a  rfenroisre.  and 
opened  a  vtsta  beyond  which  new  Ideals  might  arise  be- 
fore men's  eyea  K.  Dowdtu,  Shelley,  I.  IKta. 

2.  Clear  or  net  profit.  Trolloj>e.—  3.  A  certifi- 
cate that  a  vessel  has  complied  with  the  law 
and  is  authorized  to  leave  port.  It  ctmUurm  tin- 
nun*  of  the  master,  of  the  vessel,  unit  of  the  port  to  wbkh 
tt  to  guilt*,  *  tk'aclipliun  uf  Uw  enmu,  ajvl  utiwr  psjtirn- 
lan.  The  uisniter  in  which  s>  clcsnuLce  ihiUl  lx*  lusUe  U 
prescrU*«U  by  law. 

4.  In  steam-e.igfnct*,  the  distance  between  the 
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of  Ttmarint  .uifwrflii- 
iwU4i.it  wiui  l-rsnsml 
a ««- m at  ni*/, ,  thv  k«4*|t- 

condltsoii.  t"  penult 
smc*  to  srp»srst-~  ami 

icUs*  clear.  This  U 
sr«pe  of  thv  ilbt 


(c)  In  txrfifw-printinf} ,  the  nperati 
otu  dye  from  the  cJoth,  by  wsjkhlr 
not%p,  riml  h;rio.a-(ilrnj  ttiiiy.  (<J)  li 
Ing  of  molten  glaUM  (n  a  thinly  t) 
lmpnrltfni  and  all  uiteomhlntMiu 
settle  to  the  bottom,  lcarinjt  I 
aMUt*4t  by  s^Utton.  first  by  the 

fiiitmtf.l.  aixt,  when  this  erases,  by  stlnriikji  with  Iron  ladles 
or  pole*,  and  filially  by  lntrudibcluit  suinc  tubiUi.ce  cut. 
tain..*  » titer,  which  in  pushed  to  Ukf  bottum,  and  there 
evolves  steam,  which  wurks  upward  lliroujrh  the  raaa*.  <«•) 
In  tralnsnitiny  *h*tt-irvn,  the  uprratlun  <h  rvnuiTliifr  otkl 
from  Uie  Burfaceof  Uie  |ilftte«  undrr  treaatmrnt  by  iinmrnt- 
fng  them  in  muriatic  arid.  (/)  Iu  banking,  \h+  mutnal 
exchaikg*  twtwfwn  hanks  of  chock*  and  drafts,  and  th«  wt- 
tlcmentofthedlfraroncra.  1Tm>  place  wlwro  UiU  U  cfTcc-Unl 
U  called  a  ri>«n«f/  hiwM  (which  aeeX  (jr)  In  Kiiglhdi 
railway  manKtrttiieikt,  Uw  act  of  dtotrilKitliiK  aiuoiw  the 
diffennit  cufaptuiien  the  pruceeda  of  the  throuxh  tmUlc 
pautng  o»f  r  seTersJ  rutin  a\ «.  Ttie  ri-.-rrwary  calrulaUuus 
are  mule  in  the  railway  r  I  earing  hnuM!  in  IjondoiL 

2.  That  which  la  cleared,  or  la  clean-d  away ; 
Bpeciflcallr.  in  the  plural,  the  total  of  the  claim* 
to  be  settled  at  a  cleaiitie-houRe. — 3.  A  place 
or  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood  for  cultivation. 

Plraaantly  lay  the  cUann  rt  in  the  mellow  summer  twira. 

Whaiiff,  fanson  Avt  r> 

4.  The  amount  of  frt*e  play  or  space  between 
the  cogs  of  two  geared  wheels  when  fitted  to- 
gether. 

clearing-battery  (kler'ing-bat'er-i).  ».  See 
bttttrru. 

clearing-beck  (kler'ing-bek),  a.  Bee  ImP. 
clearing-house  (kler'ing-hous),  n.  A  place  or 
institution  where  the  settlement  of  mutual 
claims,  especially  of  banks,  is  effected  by  the 
payment  of  differences  called  bfttom  rs,  c\*tk» 
from  each  bank  attend  the  dlcaring-hnase  with  checks  and 
drafts,  usually  calltNl  aWsWsjSBlVi on  the  other  hanks  be- 
bingina;  to  ttvo  cleaHng-housr,  Those  cichaitfra  are  dis- 
tributed by  messengers  among  the  clerks  of  the  banks  that 
must  pay  thorn.  Each  bank  In  turn  receives  from  all  the 
other  hanks  Uie  exchange*  they  have  received  drawn  on 
It  aiMl  which  It  must  pay.  The  eschaiigv*  which  a  bank 
takes  to  Uie  dealing -house  are  called  errdUvr  exchanges  ; 
Uie  eiL'hangea  which  it  receives  from  Uie  other  hanks  rep- 
resented Uie  re  and  called  debtor  eiehaiw*  If  Uie  cred- 
itor excliaiiges  of  a  l>wnk  exceed  Its  debtor  exchanges,  It 
Is  a  '*  creditor  bank/'  and  must  be  paid  the  balance  ;  if  the 
reverse  Is  Uie  case,  it  is  a  "debtor  bank,"  and  mast  pay 
the  balance,  flic  balance*  are  paid  by  the  debtor  bank* 
to  the  clearing-house  for  the  creditor  banks.  The  details 
of  clearing,  especially  as  regards  the  mode  of  paying  the 
tialanccs,  differ  somewhat  In  different  clearing-houses. 
The  system  utiglnatod  In  London,  and  has  been  adopted 
In  many  cities.  In  London  there  Is  also  a  railway  clearing- 
house,  see  oUttrin^,  i  (rj\  _  Clasxlng-houae  oertlflcate. 


clear-eightexlnees 

A  hnrsemsn  riding  along  the  giddy  way  showed  so  ei/ur , 
against  Uie  sky  that  tt  seemed  as  If  a  pnff  of  wind  woqi  i, 
blow  horn-  ami  man  into  the  ravine  beneath. 

it.  Cvnon,  Monast.  In  the  Levant,  p.  Hi 
I]  speak  «a>aW|r.  If  you  spesvk  at  all : 


piston  and  the  cylinder-cover,  when  the  former 
is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  ;  similarly,  free  play 
for  the  parts  of  any  other  machine;  clearing. 

Clearance  angle,  ft* 
clear-cole,  »-   Hoe  r 
clear-cut  (kMr'kut; 
sharp,  or  delicately 
cut  tint?,  aa  oivno&oil 


Clearance  angle,  see  h.i.tI^'. 
clear-cole,  »-   t>ee  claire-colr. 
clear-cut  (kler'kut),  a.    Formed  with  clear, 
•  denned  outlines,  as  if  by 


a  oertiSuate  of  clepoiit  Isauetl  t.r  a  I'learlnaj-hoitse,  ritich 
certificates  are  negotiable  only  between  banks  which  are 
members  of  the  I'learlng-  bouse  aw  M-lstli  in.  Toiler  site,  lal 
circumstances  similar  eertlflcates  have  been  laaued  far  tbe 
clearing-hoasi'iintheilepiieltiif  Mniirltiuslnateiulof  specie, 
clearing-nut  (kler'inK-nut),  a.  The  fruit  of 
the  StryehHos  f»>tatorum,  used  in  the  East  Indies 
for  clearing  muddv  water.  A  seed  Is  ru|ibeil 
the  lluiilc  of  a  lessel  o'f  water,  which  is  then  left  to 
all  Uie  impurities  sooti  fallinu  to  tile  bottom. 

clearing-pam  (kler'iiift-pan),  ».  A  small,  wide, 
low  vessel  ummI  in  glitss-mauufaeturv  Tor  clear- 
Iten  glass  or  freoing  it  from  impurities; 


ing  i 


I'larili. 


Tcnnpion,  Mo  ml,  it 

Unite  an  Aroerlcaji  face,  I  ahouM  fancy,  It  was  so  csror 
tut  ami  dark.  Tkt  Cmlury,  XXVII.  III. 

clearedness  (klfird'nes),  s.  The  state  of  being 

cleared,    fuller.  [Itare.J 
clearer  (kier'er),  n.    1.  Oue  who  or  that  which 

clears  or  renders  clear. 

Oxygen  is  the  mighty  scavenger  In  the  vital  economy, 
the  general  pnrifter  and  etiarrr.    Pup.  Sti.  M»-,  XIII.  .'.To 

2.  .ViiMf.,  a  tool  on  which  hemp  is  prepared  for 
;  lines  and  twines  for  snil-makerx,  etc. 
(kler'id),  a.  Having  clcur,  bright 
ercs ;  clear-sighted ;  possessing  acute  and  pen- 
etrating vision ;  hence,  mentally  acute  or  dis- 
cerning. 

.She  looks  through  one,  .  .  .  like  a  cltar.t^.1  awful  god. 

Knst.tr,,,  Uypatia.  xxi. 

_  J  (kler'hed'ed),  a.  Having  a  clear 
head  or  understanding;  sagacious. 

This  cknr-Aeadei/,  .  .  .  kind  hearted  man. 

Duiratit,  Ci 


clearing-plow (kler'ing-plou),  m.  Aheavy plow 

used  for  breaking  up  new  lauds, 
clearlng-rlng  (kffr'ing-ring),  a.    In  atujhug,  a 

heavy  ring  of  metal  run  down  a  fishing-line  to 

clear  it  of  obstructions. 

clearing-sale  (kler'ing-sal),  n.    A  sale  for  the 

disposal  of  one's  whole  stock  of  goods,  furni- 
ture, etc. 

clearing-Screw  (kler'ing-skrO),  n.  In  some 
firearms,  a  screw  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
nipple,  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
bore  or  chamber  in  case  of  obstruction  in  the 
vent. 

clearing-stono  (kler'ing-ston),  «.  A  fine  stone 
on  which  curriers'  knives  are  whetted  to  remove 
the  scratches  made  by  the  rub-stone.  It  is  a 
soft  variety  of  hone-slate,  cut  in  a  circular  form. 
Clearly  (kler'li),  adr.    [<  MK.  clrreli,  elerlichr, 

*  sj(*.]    In  a  clear 
ominously. 

were  but  darkly 


<  Wrr»  +  -ti  ■  wii  ch  ar,  n„  and  -/y-.] 
manner. 
Myi 


(.1)  Withoat  nhstnietli«i 
d  craec  and  salvatimi  wh 


dmr-tututtd  friend,  whose  Joyful  scorn. 
Edged  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  atwaiu 
The  knots  tliat  tangle  human  creels. 

FssMSjBBSSs,  To  . 

Clearing  (kler'ing).  it.  (Verbal  n.  of  r/»/ir,  r,] 
1.  The  act  of  making  clear.  <«>  The  act  -t  freeing 
from  anything  :  as  the  tbann.;,  of  laud.  (M  The  act  of 
defending  or  ilndlt-atlng. 


dUcli.wi.*Kl  unto  thetn.  have  unto  us  more  Wrorfu  shiluil. 

«o..rer,  Eccle*.  1'ulily. 

(»)  Plainly  ;  evidently ;  so  a*  to  leave  no  doubt. 

inilltary  anUioiity  wa* 
ent,  Mr.  liidlnni  lias  rtrarty  shown. 
J*oc««i««.  Hullam's  Const.  11 1st. 
With  distinct  mental  discernment .  as.  to  know  a  thing 


That,  by  the  old  ci  nstltmli 
»Uted  In  Uie  Farlliiinent 


Vou  do  not  i 
Aaltl 


For  behold  tbU  selfsame  thing,  that  ye 
go<lly  sort,  what  carefulness  It  wrought  i 
charing  at  yourselves. 


iu  you,  yes.  what 
ilur.  vli.  ||. 


Shi-  |the  ( 
awl  his  con 


iclf  si  i  tttnrttt. 
1  your  honour. 
Skak,  llaniU  t.  L  3 

r  ■  with  or  so  as  to  permit  dear  per. 


lowde,  so  thai  linweln 

mi  I  tr  I  |, cil  I'm''  •   In  r 

(£.  E.  T.  ».>,  Iu.  690. 


henli-  f*',^^( 


Carve  every  word  before  you  let  it  fall. 

O.  H'.  Ilalma,  A  Khynied  Uswi. 
(ft)  Without  entanglement,  confusion,  or  embanassirrni 
He  thai  doth  ti<  it  divide,  will  never  enter  wetl  Into  taai 
nesa  ;  and  he  that  dlvldeth  too  much  will  never  eosnr  uui 

(/t)  lialnly ;  honestly ;  candidly. 

Do  not  take  Into  eonalderaUon  any  sensual  or  woridli 
Interest,  but  deal  tltartv  and  lui|KsrtUlly  with  yoltnehei. 

IHIifaii 

0;*>  Without  Impediment,  restriction,  or  reserve. 
And  for  he  shuld  his  charge  wele  sustern. 

rm  gaue  rlerty  an  Erlys  lande, 
but  late  was  com  In  to  his  hand. 

Orwrvtttt  (E.  K.  T.  S  ),  L  lOtt 
they  should  rteartu  relimiuish  unto  thr 
king  all  their  land*  and  possession*. 

Sir  J:  /i.inVj.  state  of  Irrownl 
-Syn.  IHMinttly,  CWftf.  Sec  diMtineltu. 
clearmatint,  n.  [ME.  clcrcmatyn,  <  clere,  clear, 
+  (appar.)  matin,  morning,  perhaps  in  ref.  to 
breakfast  (cf.  ( >K.  maftaW,  breakfast) :  see  dear, 
a.,  and  Matin.]    A  kind  of  fine  white  bread. 

Ne  no  hegger  ete  bred  that  bene*  inne  were. 
But  of  cokct  or  dtrrmatvn  or  elles  of  clene  whete. 

Pirn  Plouvtan  (Ilk.  vt  301 

clear -melting  (kler'mel'ting),  n.  In  gUu\- 
mauuf.,  the  process  of  keeping  the  glass  in  . 
molten  condition  for  a  time  sufficient  to  permit 
imparities  or  uncombined  substances  to  settle. 
See  clearing,  1  (if). 

clearne«8  (kler'nes).  n.  [<  ME.  ckrencme.  < 
clere  +  -nam*;  see  Weor,  a.,  and  -«<*».]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  clear,  (at)  Clarity ;  hngtu 
nesa;  glory.  • 

My  townge  is  not  suftycieot 

Thy  elrrrna  to  comprrhende, 

Yf  every  membre  a  tunge  myght  rxtende. 

Political  Poems,  ete.  (R.  K.  T  ».),  r*  ?1 
There  was  under  his  feet  as  It  were  a  paved  work  ■  s 
sapphire  stone,  and  as  It  were  Uie  hody  of  heaven  in  lu, 
efeameM.  Ex.  xih.  lit 

(6)  Freedom  from  anything  Uutt  diminishes  hrichtnrsi, 
tFansparency,  or  purity  of  color :  as,  the  riearvus*  i»f  water 
nr  other  liquid  ;  ciramru  at  akin,  (e)  Distinctness  Ui  it* 
arnaca;  Uie  cliaracter  of  being  readily  and  exai  tli  f*t 
ceilved :  as,  etmrnru  la  the  view,  (if)  Freedom  fTuWi  "li- 
structlon  oreneiinibrance :  as,  the  rUanirt* of  the  gT"iii.:I 
(<)  Distinctness  to  the  mlml ;  perspicuity;  IntcllrglMm) 
He  doea  not  know  how  to  convey  hi*  thoughts  to  sn 
other  with  HearntM  and  perspicuity.  AdtlU-m,  Son  t«i.  r 
1,0  Aclltenrsa  of  Uuioght ;  absence  of  mental  confui*  -n  . 
perspicacity. 

the  ijUalitie*  Injvhlcll  tike  French  writers  BUrpus 

diean  |  surpassed  all  French  wnUri 
VarauJay,  Mtralnau. 
(i?)  Acutvues*  of  a  sense :  as,  cltarnw  of  sight. 
The  critic  r It  a  mm  of  an  eye 
That  saw  thro*  all  the  Musts'  walk. 

7VMnjf*o*»,  In  Meinoriaui.  clx 
(At)  Flalnnera  or  plain  dealing ;  sincerity ;  honesty  ;  f*!r- 
ueas ;  candor. 

When  .  .  .  thecaae  required  dlaaimulatlnn.  If  thevthrn 
lued  It,  .  .  .  the  former  opinion  spread  abroad,  al  thrir 
g,H«l  faith  and  rfenoiess  of  dealing,  made  them  alrn"*t  la 
vllKlble.  /in con,  .simulation. 

(0  I'Teedom  from  Imputation  or  suspicion  of  lit 

For 't  [murder]  mast  lie  done  to-ntg)it, 
And  something  f mm  the  palace  ;  always  I tie  it  ]  thought 
That  I  require  a  tUarnm.  Shai.,  Macbeth,  ill  1. 

(J)  In  ;ai»Ouri,  that  peculiar  quality  in  a  picture  whl.  h 
la  reallird  by  a  skilful  arrangement  and  Interdrpeodencf 
of  colors,  tints,  ami  Ioiich.  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples o(  ehiiii""  ui"  Esthetic  clearnsaa,  that  clear 
new  of  comprehension  which  is  brought  aboui  by  tit,  use 
of  examples.  =  8jm.  Lucidity,  I'lainnetu,  etc.  Sce/xrtfs- 
cu  If  y. 

clear-seeing  (kler'se'ing),  a.    Having  a  clear 
sight  or  understanding.  Coleridge. 
clear-Beer  i  kler'se'i-r),  «.  A  clairvoyant.  Aorf* 

llritiith  lire.  [Rare.] 
Clear-sighted  (kler'sl'te.l).<i.  1.  Having  clear 
or  acute  vision ;  hence,  having  aenteuesn  of 
mental  discernment;  discerning;  perspica- 
cious; judicious:  aa,  clear-righted  reason;  a 
clear-sighted  judge. 

.Iintgini-iit  nils  etrar.tyttitnt  and  surveys 
The  chain  of  reason  with  unerring  gaxe. 

rAomaon,  Happy  Man. 
Sot  a  few,  Indeed,  of  the  luool  tttar  nihtr.1  men  uf 
science  have  been  well  aware  of  the  real  sonrce  of  our 
dynamic  conceptions.    J.  Marli.^au.  Materialism,  p.  Iu.'. 

2.  Specifically,  clairvoyant. 
Clear-sightedness  ikler'ni'ted-nesl.  n.    1.  The- 
state  or  quality  of  being  clear-sighted ;  clear 
vision :  acute  discernment  of  the  senses  or 
thought. 

Winn  l«-«et  on  every  side  with  snares  and  death,  tie 
|Sh*tte*buiy]  neeiued  to  be  smitten  wlUl  a  blindnis-  M 
strange  u»  Ills  former  c/eor  tijtt\lt<tncu. 

Uncantav.  Sir  1 

2.  Specifically,  clairvoyance. 


igitized  by  Google 


clearstarch 

(kler'starch).  r. 


To  stiffen  and 
as,  to  clear$tarcM 


1088k 

cleavage  (kle'vij),  «.   [<  clear**  +  -age.]  1. 
act  of  cleaving  < 


■  or  splittingf  or  the  st&to  of 


U  little  to  lock  , 


I  rending ..( <,M 
FortnifUti  ' 


oleddyo 

3t.  To  part  or  open  naturally. 

Every  brut  that  parteui  the  hoot,  ■ 
into  two  elm 

-  Bra.  1 .  Split,  Rip,  etc.   S«*  rend. 


lieut.  lie.  C 


clearstarches. 


(kler'rtar'cher),  a. 


from  the  cle«u--si»reA»r'«. 

clearstory,  clerestory  (kler'std'ri),  «.;  pi. 
deantoriet,  dtimtoriet.  (-ri«).  [The  spelling 
clrrtitory  is  archaic, 


in  early  mod. 
E..  being  also  the 
proper  present  spell- 
ing; <  dear  +  tto- 
rjt-;  so  called  be- 
cause furnished  with 
windows.  Cf.  blind- 
sfory.]  l.Thenpper 
story  of  a  church, 
perforated  by  a 
range  of  windows, 
which  form  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  light 
for  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  building. 

It  In  lmtiH'ill»t>  1)  uver the 
trllorluin,  where  a  trtfo- 
rtum  u  present  When 
there  ti  no  triforlum  It 
rata  immediately  on  the 
arches  of  the  aisles ;  or.  In 
cases  where  inch  arehea 
are  not  prevent.  It 
pica  the 

■ana 


.  Her.,  -V  a.,  XL  S. 

2.  In  mineral.,  the  property  possessed  by  m 
crystallised  minerals  of  breaking  readily  in  one  roeka. 
or  more  directions,  by  which  means  surfaces 
more  or  less  smooth  are  obtained.  The  cleavage 

shows  the  direction  In  which  the  force  uf  cohesion  la  least 
^Compare  parlin.;/.)  It  la  de  Hived  al  yer/eet  or  eminent, 
xmyertrtt,  interrupted,  etc.,  according  to  the  ease  with 
which'  the  fracture  take*  place,  ami  the  smoothness  of  the 
resulting  surface ;  also  ewtve,  oefaWriu*,  tkomtmMral, 
aritemtie,  Itaeal.  etc.,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
fraii  iirr 


intrant. 


'I!  .  e|,.. 

To  c 


ome  apart :  divide 


put; 

;  especially,  to  split  with  a  smooth  plane 
in  layers,  as  cert  ' 
cleacage,  2  and  3. 


»d  into  thin 


r  upper  part  of  the 


A  tncruelons  howae  waa  bylded  St  Oynes,  ...  an  ffnrta 
In  quantyte,  ao  atatly.  and  all  with  etert  Mtory  lyghty*.  Ivk 
a  lantorne.  Arnold" t  Cnronieir  (iarj»,  p.  II. 

Ilence  —  S.  The  raised  part  of  the  roof  of  a 
rail  road -car,  which  contains  the  ventilating 
windows. 

clearweed  (kler'wed).  n.    The  I*ilea  pumila,  a 
etUe-ltke  plant  of  the  United  States,  with 
10th,  shining,  and  pellucid  stem,  growing 
in  moist  shaded  places.    Also  called  ricsirero. 
clearwing  (kler'wing).  n.    A  sphinx-moth  in 
which  the  wings  are  transparent  in  the  middle : 
as,  the  thysbe  deartcing,  Bemaris  thuebe, 
cleat1  (klet),  n.    [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  elete,  rar.  of 
'elite,  <  AS.  Wife  S  see  efifc1.]   If.  The  burdock. 
—2.  Butter-bur.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
cleat3  (klet ).  n.    [t  onnerly  spelled  elect,  elete  ; 
same  as  E.  dial,  elate,  a  wedge ;  ME.  elete,  eltfte. 


3.  In  geol.,  the 
rocks  of 

layers,    it  Is  chiefly 

cl.mage  is  highly  developed,  and  It  aeenia  to  lie 
of  tii.tauiurpliiMii  combined  with  pressure.  Tile cleavage 
of  rouftiia  dale  la  Uie  beat  Illustration  of  thU  structure. 
(He.-  day  elate,  under  d,tV.)  gome  rocks  split  Into  thin 
later,  as  s  mult  of  itratlReaUon.  but  this  b  not  what  Is 
properly  understood  by  cleavage.  Tyndall  has  shown  that 
wai  may  have  planes  of  cleavage  developed  In  it  by  pree- 
mrc;  hut  the  only  rocks  lu  wldch  cleavage-planes  Mist 
In  perfection  aw  thi»u  which  have  alio  undergone  some 
metaniorjAtsui.   See  tnriamoriJiunn. 

4.  In  embnol.,  segmentation,  specifically  of  the 
vi  tell  us :  distinctively  called  egg-cleavage  or 
folk-cleavage.  See  tegmcn  tation  Cleavage-cav- 
ity, In  emtnyai,,  the  cavutn  segiiientarluin  or  houow  of  a 
segmented  rttelliu  or  yolk  which  has  become  s  vesicular 
morula;  the  Interior  of  a  blastula ;  the  cavity  of  s  blaato- 
sphere;  s  blaatoeiale  or  hUfUUxscvkonia.—  Cleavage-glob- 
ule, cleavage-cell,  a  Majtomer*  (which  are).— Cleav- 
age-mass, in  erabryol.,  any  cell  resulung  from  the  aeg. 
mentation  of  the  rltelhu  or  yolk  of  a  germinating  ovum- 
cell ;  a  morula-ceU. 

The  Brat  step  In  the  development  of  the  embryo  Is  the 
d!ct»k,ti  of  the  vitelline  substance  Into  rUantv* -»Mi«rev. 

Huxley.  Anat  Vert,  p.  10. 
cleave1  (klev),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  prop,  cleared, 
pret.  also  occasionally  clave,  by  eonfusion  with 
pret.  of  eJearc»,  ppr.  clearing.  [<  ME.  eleven, 
clerien,  cleorien,  ci  tries,  cliren  (weak  verb,  pret. 
clevede,  pp.  cterett),  <  AS.  nicotian,  cliftan  (weak 
verb,  pret.  clifode,  pp.  cli/od)  a  OS.  klibhon  = 
MD.  D.«crvH  =  mLg\  klelen,  Ui.  kliren  aaOIlG. 
ckleben,  MIIO.  O.  kleben  (=  Sw.  refl.  klibba) 
=  Dan.  «<r6c  fnot  in  Goth.),  cleave,  stick,  ad- 
here ;  a  secondary  verb,  with 
AS.  "ctifan,  etc. 
stick;  adhere; 
figuratively. 

If  any  blot  hsth  rfMPMf  to  mine  handa.       Job  mi.  ?. 

Let  my  tongue  dtate  U,  the  roof  of  my  month. 

Pa.  ant  ft. 


y  verb,  with  orig.  strong  verb 
seec/ir*1.  Ci.dimb.]  1.  To 
e  attached  ;  cling:  often  used 


also  clntf,  a  wedge  (<  AS.  'cledt  (f ),  not  found). 
=  MD.  klol,  kloet,  D.  Woof,  a  ball,  globe,  = 
OH(».  eater,  a  ball,  a  bowl,  MHU.  also  a  knob, 


i  i.  ti. 


a  luhe.1  v,  a  itaj. 


globe, 

vuu.  uuw,  »  umia,  a  uvei,  Alio.  »oHO  a  KJlOo, 

wedge,  O.  klmu,  a  clod,  dumpling,  =  Icel.  W<if, 
knob,  =  Norw.  klot,  klaate  —  Sw.  klot  =  Dan. 
i  bowl,  ball,  globe.  The  forms  and  senses 
t  easily  separated  from  those  of  the  re- 
lated etoO  and  c/af1.]  1 .  .Vauf. : 
(a)  A  piece  of  wood  or  iron  con- 
sistlog  of  a  bar  with  arms,  to 
which  ropes  are  belayed.  (6) 
A  piece  of  wood  nailed  down  to 
secure  something  from  slipping. 
— 8.  A  piece  of  iron  fastened 
under  a  shoe  to  preserve  tho 
sole.— 3.  A  piece  of  wood  nailed 
on  transversely  to  a  piece  of 
joinery  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  in  its 
proper  position  or  of  strengthening  it.  Heuee 
— 4.  A  strip  nailed  or  otherwise  secured  across 
a  board,  post,  etc.,  for  any  purpose,  as  for  sup- 
porting the  end  of  a  shelf. —  6.  A  trunnion- 
bracket  on  a  gun-carriage.  E.  if.  Knight. 
cleat*  (klet),  r.  f.  [<  elcaP,  «.]  To  strengthen 
with  a  cleat  or  cleats. 

cleat'1  (klet),  n.  [Origin  obscure.']  In  eoal- 
mining.  the  principal  set  of  cleavage-planes  by 
which  the  coal  is  divided.  Ilituminoui  coal  U  mure 
or  leaa  ilhtlnctlv  ulratlfled  —  tltat  is.  divided  by  plum  par- 
all*  I  to  the  bedding  of  the  roeka  above  mid  beueatii  it.  It 
In  al*,  alm»tt  alway*  dlvldoit  Into  thin  layers  by  two  tets 
of  Jolni.iihuo*  nearly  at  right  aiuclcs  to  each  other  and  b> 
the  brtlilluc.  IH  thi-Mi  two  seta  one  It,  ucually  mure  dis- 
tinct, and  thU  U  cailc-it  the  <Uat,  The  nirfuctw  cxikimm! 
In  mining  on  the  line  of  this  cleat,  which  arc  In  reality 
Jolnt-plancaot  the  coal,  arc  called /oeej  and  barks-  I'alUtl 
in  Kngland  loaM. 

cleavabllity  (kle-va-bil'l-ti),  ».   [<  r/,«rnMc: 
' "  r.]    Cajial/ility  of  cleavage. 

and  rUarabilitv  of  grains. 

S  II.  WiUtame  Applied tleology,  p.  6J. 

deavable  (kle'va-bl),  a.  f<  eienee*  +  -abU.1 
Capable  of  being  cleft  or  divided. 


>  a  cause  that  I 

n 


yfaud, 


2.  To  fit  closely.  [Bare.] 

New  honours  come  upon  him, 
I.Ike  our  ■tnvu-.'e  garment*,  c/enpe  not  to  their  mould 
But  with  the  aid  of  use.  SHak.,  Macbeth,  L  3. 

cleave2  (klev),  r. ;  pret.  ciVfr,  cVoiv,  or  dare  (tho 
last  now  archaic),  pp.  cleft,  ctoren,  or  cleared, 
ppr.  clearing.  [<  ME.  deren,  deoren  (prop, 
strong  verb,  pret.  daf,  da/,  clef,  dee/,  pi.  clorrn, 
pp.  cloven,  ctore:  also,  as  trans.,  weak,  pret. 
eteeed,  pp.  cle/t),  <  AS.  eMfan  (stroiiK  verb, 
pret.  dcttf,  pi.  elu/im,  pp.  rl»l'en)  =  OS.  klia- 
lihan  =  D.  WWW  =  MLO.  k linen,  kliren,  IjQ. 
kluben  =  OHO.  chliohan,  MHO.  (».  kliebrn  = 
Icel.  kljija  =  8w.  kly/ra  =  Dan.  Wore  .not  in 
Goth.),  split,  divide,  prob.  =  L.  glnbere,  peel, 
=  Gr.  j/.io«v,  hollow  out,  engrave  (see  g<nph, 
glyptic).  Not  related  to  ctVnrc1.]  I_  trane.  1. 
To  part  or  divide  by  force ;  rend  apart  ;  split  or 
rivo ;  separate  or  sunder  into  parts,  or  (figura- 
tively) seem  to  do  so:  as,  to  cleave  wood;  to 
cfrttre  a  rock. 
Ikantcl  aeyde  "sire  kynge.  thi  dnrmclcs  hltoktwth, 

vnkoutfi  knyjtea  sliul  come  thi  kyngdom  toetVae.- 
PUr.  /•(..roiai.  (U),  vll.  11.:.. 
The  creaccnt  niuun  Woee  with  lu  glittering  prow 
The  clouds.  Wuninntrtk,  Nmueta,  Hi.  3. 

His  heart  was  rtrft  with  pain  and  rage, 
Mis  checks  they  i|iilvcred,  his  eyes  were  wild. 

CWrri-ft-e. 
Wlien  Abraliam  olfcred  up  Ids  son. 
He  dare  tile  wi.khI  viheeewlth  it  might  1k*  done. 

L'f>v.ifrU«\r,  Wayside  Inn,  Toniueoiada. 
Like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 
Cle/t  from  the  main.  Wiorusun,  I'rlncea*.  Iv. 


That  i 


CTediyv  lh.  water  like  a  wedge. 

Whittirr,  lirave  by  the  Lake. 
2.  To  produce  or  effect  by  cleavage  or  clear- 
ance ;  make  a  way  for  by  force  ;  hew  out :  as, 
to  eleare  a  path  through  a  wilderness. 

The  croud  dividing  .vine* 
An  advent  to  the  throne,    Tennsaon,  ITtaceaa,  iv. 


The  Roc  he  dee/  in  two,  and  In  that  clevrnge  was  one* 
Lord  hidd.  MnmierUU,  Iravels,  p.  SO. 

As  If  the  world  should  rtrsnr,  and  thai  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  11m  rift       Shot..  A.  and  C ,  ML  4. 
In  a  greenstonc-dlke  In  the  Magdalen  Channel,  the  feld- 
spar efaarej  with  the  nngle  of  alhlte. 

Aarun'n,  Geol.  Observations,  U.  1.1,  note. 

cleavelandlt*  (kl«v'lan-dlt),  «.  [After  the 
American  mineral.>giat"l'arker(7»'rtrcirt»(/(17HO- 
1858) , 1  A  lamellar  variety  of  the  feldspar  albil  e, 
from  ChoKterfield  in  Massachusetts. 
cleaver1  (kle'ver),  n.  [<  cleave*  +  -er1.  8ee 
cleaners.]    1.  That  which  cleaves  or  sticks. 

Hpecincally,  a  boys'  toy,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  soaked 
leather  with  a  string  attached,  by  which,  when  the  leather 
la  preaaed  close  to  a  stone,  the  stone  may  be  lifted:  a 
sucker. 

2.  See  dearert,  1. 

cleaver''2  (kle'ver),  a.  [<  ciVar<a  +  -er1.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  cleaves  or  splits.  Spe- 
cifically—2.  A  heavy  knife  or  long-bladed 
hatchet  used  by  butchers  for  cutting  carcasses 
into  joints  or  pieces. 

We  had  processions  lu  carta  of  the  pope  and  the  devil, 
and  the  butchers  rang  their  clearer*. 

■Ssri/J,  Journal  to  Stella,  xulv. 

3.  A  cutting-tool  with  a  sharp  edge,  used  in 

8 lace  of  a  wedge  for  splitting  timber.—  Butcher's 
leaver.  See  CKaHte't  wain,  under  inita. 
cleavers,  clivers  (kl6'v*rs,  kliv'erz),  n.  [Prop. 
pL  of  dearer*  (direr  being  a  dial,  form  resting 
on  the  orig.  form  of  eleare*,  namely  AS.  eh/inn. 
ME.  dirien,  etc. :  see  dcarc*  and  dire*,  and  ef. 
rfircr1,  and,  for  the  form,  direr9).  The  plants 
are  so  called  from  their  cleaving  together  or  to 
clothes,  etc. ;  cf.  cure3,  burdock,  of  uke  origin.] 

1.  A  plant,  Galium  Apart  nr.  also  called  goeme- 
gratt*,  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine  as  a 
diuretic  and  sudorific.  It  has  a  square  jointed  stem, 
wMh  short  refleied  prickles  on  the  angles,  and  eight  narrow 
leaves  al  each  Joint.  Also  rarely  In  singular,  dearer,  direr. 

2.  Tufts  of  grass.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  [In  form 
rfireTiv.]    The  refuse  of  wheat.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

cleaving-knife  (kle'ving-nif),  ».  A  coopers' 
tool  for  riving  juggles,  or  blocks  of  timber,  into 
staves.    Also  called  /Voir. 

clech6,  clechee  (kleah'a),  a.  IF.  r/eVAi',  fem. 
rTcVArV,<  L.  as  if  "darieattu,  <  rtorw,  a  kev:  see 
elaris.l  In  Acr. :  la)  Voided  or  ] 
out,  snd  so  much 
perforated  that  ' 
the  chief  sub- 
stance is  taken 
from  it,  leaving 
nothing  visible 
but  a  narrow 
edge  or  border : 
said  >of  an  ordi- 
nary or  bearing, 
ss  a  cross  so  represented.  (6)  Having  arms 
which  spread  or  grow  broader  toward  tie  ex- 
tremities, and  are  usually  obtusely  pointed: 
said  of  a  cross. 

clock1  (klek),  v.  (.  or  i.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc..  <  ME. 
eWhM,  <  Icel.  B*Wa  =  8w.  WticWi  =  Dan.  kla-kke, 
hatch.  Cf.  Goth.  Wa*»  in  comp.  nin-klnh»,  new- 
born.] To  hatch ;  litter. 
Cleck2  (kick),  n.  fCt,  clock*,  cluck.]  Thenoise 
inadc  by  a  brooifmg  hen  when  provoked;  a 
cluck.  Brocket t.  [Prov.  Eng.) 
decker  (klek'er),  n.  [<W»c*l  + -er1.)  Alien 
sitting,  or  desirous  of  sitting,  on  her  eggs. 
Brocket!.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

klek  ing,  -in),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
r.l    A  brood;  a  litter.    [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

clecking-tlme.  cleckin-time  (klek'ing-,  klek'- 
in-tim),  it.    The  time  of  hatching  or  littering; 
the  time  of  birth.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Cteekin'time'e  aye  canty  time.    .Sniff,  f«uy  Mntiticrlng.  I. 

cledt,  cleddet.  Variants 
clothe,  t'htiueer. 

cleddyo  (kled'yo),  n.  [Repr.  W.  clrddeu 
cteddttf,  pi.  eled/ltf/an,  —  L.  gladius.  a  s' 
see  claymore.]  In  Critic  unfit/.,  a  sword, 
ally  of  bronze,  and  having  the  form  which  is 
described  as  leaf-shaped  (see  ntcorti),  the  tongue 
Wing  in  one  piece  with  the  bludc,  and  the  bar- 
rel of  the  hilt  iM-ing  formed  by  riveting  a  plate 
of  wood,  bone,  or  horn  upon  each  side  of  the 
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of  elate. 


CkJdro.  Kor>>  I'M  Academy.  Dublin. 

r  (klej'i),  a.  [Var.  of  ctastar,  assibilated 
ions;  mixed  vmii  clay:  applied  u>  sou. 


Moot**  ehm  tgoat'sclaws],  or  routes 
Of  Ullo  brentc,  or  (alhane  all  this  bote la. 

ttUhutiiu,  Ha.bondrlc  (E.  E.  T.  SL),  p.  SI. 
To  un  her  fruin  the  scire 
Of  vulture  Death,  and  Uiu«r  relentless  deer. 

B.  Jouton,  Underwood*,  ell. 

deed.  r.  t.    See  efcuof. 
cleedlng,  ».    See  deading. 
cleek,  i'.  and  n.   See  ctVii. 
cleett,  m.   An  obsolete  form  of  cfaafl,  deal2. 
cleevest,  n.    An  obsolete  plural  of  cliff1. 
Clef  (klof),  ».    [<  F.  clef,  OF.  cfe,  rfy  =  Sp. 
ciare,  now  Hare  =  Pg.  raoec,  a  key,  ciare,  a 
clof,  =  It.  r*«r<r,  <  E.  elaetg,  a  key:  see  rfar**.] 
lu  /Kit-i'%  a  character  placed  upon  a  statT  to  in- 
dicate the  name  ami  pitch  of  one  of  its  degrees, 
so  that  the  names  of  the  others  may  be  known. 

!  clefs  an-  tu  colnnion  use  :  (1)  The  O  clef,  ur  violin 


»,c.  Fclsf.orb 


to  the  G  neat  above  middle  C  ;  (i)  lite  K  clef,  ur  haw  clef, 
indicating  that  the  fourth  line  of  the  staff  correspond*  to 
the  V  nut  below  middle  (' ;  and  (J)  the  1°  clef,  Iitdicstlmi 
that  the  degree  on  which  II  stands  corresponds  to  middle 
<:.  When  the  f  clef  stand*  on  the  Drw  line,  It  U  called  the 


==  m  s  £  ^ 

1.  Soprano  cwf.  a.  Alto  clef.   >  Ton,  tie*,   «.  Cfwgariaa  C  dct*. 
j.  OregnvUn  V  clot 

soprano  cfe/;  when  upon  the  third  line,  the  alio  We/;  when 
upon  the  foorth  line,  the  lessor  rir/,  etc, ;  an  F  clef  placed 
on  the  third  line  of  Ui«  staff  w  .ailed  the  haryruite  tttj. 
Tlie  C  clef  In  IU  various  position*  in  moat  used  In  old 
music  and  In  fall  score*  of  large  tocal  work*.  In  Grego- 
rian music  a  peculiar  form  of  the  C  clef  ajipears,  ami  also 
of  the  K  clef.  The  form  of  all  these  characters  has  result"! 
from  gradual  change*  of  Use  Gothic  letters  O,  F,  and  V. 
See  Maf 

cleft1  (kleft),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  elift,  < 
ME.  clip,  cljt/t,  and  erroneously  dtf  (perhaps  < 
AS.  'clnft,  not  found;  otherwise  ftcand.),  = 
I).  kin/I  =  OHG.  chluft,  G.  klufl  =  Icel.  kln/t 
=  Norw.  ktnft,  klu_ft  =  Sw.  kltf,  aijf/iVj  =  Dan. 
kiiift,  a  cleft,  crack,  etc.;  from  the  verb:  AS. 
de6/an  =  D.  Moreii,  etc.,  cleave,  split:  see 
chart",  and  cf.  Wor«3  =  dough1.']  1.  A  space 
or  opening  raado  by  cleavage ;  a  crevice ;  a  fis- 
sure; a  furrow;  a  rift;  a  chink. 

Tt.crl  v  also  .  .  .  ys  a  aclasur  or  du/te  in  the  Stone 
flocike  so  ntyche  that  a  man  may  almost  lye  therlne. 

7°urri>iirfein,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Truvcll,  p.  42. 
He  will  smite  Uie  (Teat  house  with  breaches,  and  the 
little  house  with  fU/U.  Amos  it  IL 

The  great  ck/l  of  Wady  Mouaa  was  hidden  from  view. 

Toe  Century.  XXXI.  H. 

2t-  The  point  where  the  legs  are  joined  to  the 
body;  the  crotch.  Chaucer. — 3t.  That  which 
in  cloven;  a  cloven  hoof.  [Hare.] 

Every  beast  Uiat  parte Ui  the  hoof,  and  cteaveth  thec/e.ft 
into  two  daw*.  Ihiut  aiv.  c 

4.  A  disease  of  horses  characterized  by  a  crack 
on  the  bend  of  the  pastern. —  6.  A  piece  made 
by  splitting :  as,  a  deft  of  wood.  —  Branchial  cleft, 
see  trajicAiai.— Primitive  cerebral  cleft,  in  emfrnvvf., 
a  deep  furrow  separating  cerebral  vealcles  or  braln-blail- 
dcrs.  —Visceral  cleft,  In  emArynf,,  a  lisaure  Iwtwoen  vis- 
cera] arches  of  the  neck  of  a  vertebrate  embryo,  placed 
transversely  across  the  front  or  sides  of  the  neck ;  a  primi- 
tive irill'Slit.    See  cut  iimtcr  sissmin, 

cleft*-'  (kleft).    I'reterit  and  past  participle  of 

Cleft-  (klfft ),/».<!.  [Pp.ofcifurtS.r.]  1.  Split; 
divided;  cloven. 

I  never  did  on  rf</t  Parnassus  dream.  /VrowVis, 
2.  In  it'it. .  divides]  half-way  down  or  somewhat 
further,  with  narrow  or  acute  sinuses  between 
thp_lobes_:  applied  toa  U>bed  leaf^ealvx,  eU\— - 

or  awkward 
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cleft-grafting  (kleft'graf'ting),  ».  See  graft- 
ing, r 

Cleg1  (kleg),  r.  >'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  degged,  ppr. 
ckyging.  [C(.  dagt,  clog,  day.}  To  cling;  ad- 
here.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

Cleg1'  (kleg),  a.  [Sc.  and  North.  E.  also  gleg ;  < 
Ieel.  kieggi  =  Norw.  kirgg  =  Dan.  kkepe,  ahorse- 
fly,  prob.  from  root  of  dog,  dag*,  clay,  etc.,  as 
that  which  'sticks';  cf.  elegl.]  A  name  of 
various  insects  which  are  troublesome  to  horses 
and  cattle  from  their  blood-sucking  habits,  as 
the  great  horsefly  or  breeze,  TafNiitiu  borintu, 
also  called  the  gadfly;  the  Ckryaop*  circutkm 
(see  Chtymnt) ;  and,  in  Scotland,  the  Hccmato- 
pota  plucialui,  a  smaller  grayish-colored  fly. 
Hornets,  rices,  and  clocks.    .Sui-e iter.  tr.  of  Du  BarUs 

Cleg3  (kleg),  it.    rVar.  of  gleg1,  q.  v.]   A  clever 
person.    fProv.  Eng.] 
cleido.   See  dido-. 

cleik,  cleek  (kick),  r.  [Sc.,  < ME.  deken;  north- 
ern (unassibilated)  form  of  deach,  cleleh,  dutch : 
see  cfMfcAi,  r.]  I.  irons.  1.  To  clutch;  snatch; 
seize ;  catch,  as  by  a  hook. 

Why,  vueonand  knaves,  an  I  tlrkt  yowe 

I  scliaU  telle  yow,  be  my  faith,  tor  all  yourc  false  frawdea. 

Yori  Hay,  p.  S*i. 
He  elriJcit  up  ane  cruklt  club. 
Wgfiif  AMChtirmuchty  (Child  ,  Ballads.  VIII.  119). 

2.  To  steal. 

II.  intrant.  To  take  one's  arm;  link  together. 
Hum*. 

cleik,  cleek  (klek),  n.  [<  deik,  deck,  r.  Cf. 
c(Mfc«i,«.]    1.  An  iron  nook. —  S.  The  arm.— 

3.  A  club  with  an  iron  head  used  In  playing 
golf.    [Scotch  in  all  senses.] 

cleisto.   See  dixto-. 

cleitbral,  a.   See  clithral, 

clem1  (kiem),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clemmed,  ppr. 
clemming.  [<  ME.  "cVcsiimesi,  <  AS.  Vlfiamtm 
(only  in  comp.  be-demman,  fasten,  confine)  = 
OS.  'klemmian  (in  comp.  H-klcmmian,  fasten, 
confine,  ant-klemmittn,  press  upon,  urge)  =  MI). 
D.  klcmmen,  pinch, clench,  oppress.  =  MI.G.  LO. 
ktemmcn,  pinch,  compress,  =  OHG.  "chltmman 
(in  comp.  oi-chlt-m  man),  MI1G.G.  A/rmmos,  pinch, 
cramp,  squeeze,  jam,  =  Dun.  klvmme,  pinch, 
squeeze,  gam,  =  Norw.  klcmma,  kUrma,  klemba 
(also  klamra,  klembra  =  Icel.  kicmbra,  squeeze, 
clamp)  =  Sw.  kldmma,  pinch,  squeeze.  In  later 
use  taken  as  equiv.  to  Warn1,  r.,  as  a  denomina- 
tive of  clam1,  h.,  but  prop,  a  factitive  vprb, 
with  reg.  vowel-change,  from  the  pret.  *A7rt»i 
of  an  assumed  verb,  Teut.  (Goth.)  *i/f«»o», 
AS.  'dimman,  press  or  adhere  together,  stick; 
mixed  with  dam?,  and  also  with  dent-  =  deam  : 
see  dam*,  dam'*,  dem-  =  drain.]  I.  trans.  1. 
Topineh ;  compress ;  stop  up  by  pressure ;  clog. 
— 2.  To  pinch  with  hunger;  starve. 

My  entrails 
Were  demm'4  with  keeping  a  perpetual  fast. 

Mnuimjrr,  The  Roman  Actor,  II.  1. 

What !  will  he  Htm  me  and  my  followers? 

/;.  JmtHt,  I'uetaater,  1.  2. 

II.  intrant.  To  die  of  hunger ;  starve. 


clench 

clement.']  1.  The  quality  of  being 
mildness  of  temper,  as  shown  by  a  superior  to 
an  inferior,  or  by  an  aggrieved  person  to  the 
offender;  disposition  to  spare  or  forgive; 
mervy;  leniency;  forbearance. 

I  pray  thee  that  thou  would  est  hear  at  of  thy  efemency 
a  few  words.  Acts  all V,  4. 

The  only  protection  which  the  conqnered  could  find  was 
In  Ihc  moderation,  the  eUmenev,  and  the  etilarired  policy 
of  tike  contiucrora.  Maeaulap,  Warren  Uaatinsa. 


CfcMenrv.  he  |*en«r»] 


the  clemency  of  the  weather. 


local  says,  la  an  habitual  dlsp.*iti.m 
application  of  punishments 

'    UckV.  F.arop.  .Moral.  I.  1B». 

:as, 


These  and  other  things  fable  they  of  the  Hyperburef.  to 
which  Sollniu  addeth  many  other,  of  tlse  Hrmrncu  of  the 
ay  re,  etc.  PurrJuu,  Pilgrimage,  p.  SSsS. 

-Syn.  L  Mercifulness,  Indulgence,  forgiveness,  compaa- 
ahiu.  tenderness,  genlleueaa. 

clement  (klem'ent),  a.  [<  F.  dement,  now  cW- 
mr «f  =:  Sp.  Pg.  It.  clemente,  <  L.  cteme><(t-y».  mild, 
calm,  soft,  gentle,  placid,  orig.  of  the  weather, 
fig.  of  disposition,  mild,  gentle,  tranquil,  merci- 
ful; of  uncertain  origin;  according  to  one  view 
ortg.  'languid,'  'weary,'  ppr.  of  ■s/Vfn"  as  Hkt. 
y  cram,  be  weary.]  Mild  in  temper  and  dispo- 
sition; gentle;  forbearing;  lenient;  merciful; 
oompassionate ;  tender. 

I  know  you  |Uie  gods)  are  more  cfemeaf  than  vile  men, 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  thlrd. 

S*ai.,CyinbeUne,  v.  4. 

■  Syn.  Forbearing,  Indulgent,  forgiving. 

Clementine  (klem'en-tin),  a.  and  11.   [<  ML. 

Ckmentinut,  <  Clemen(t-)»,  Clement.]  I,  <i.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  one  of  several  ecclesiastics 
named  Clement,  especially— (1)  St.  Clement, 
bishop  of  Borne  in  the  first  century;  (2)  Pope 
Clement  V.  (1305-1314) :  (3)  Clement  VH.  (1378- 
1394),  tho  first  of  the  auti  popes  of  Avignon. — 
Clementine  liturgy,  a  very  eany.  prottahly  atite-Mcene, 
Greek  liturgy,  su  called  because  it  lias  eoiue  down  to  us 
Incorporated  In  the  eighth  Iwok  of  the  work  known  as  the 
"  A|iostollcsl  Constitutions,"  which  Is  ascribed  in  its  Greek 
title  to  St.  Clement  of  Rome.  It  Is.  however,  not  Roman, 
but  Oriental  In  type,  and  lias  been  assigned  by  some  an- 
tliorltlea  to  the  patriarchate  of  Antkich. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  a  series  of  compilations  at- 
tributed to  St.  Clement.— 2.  }>l.  That  part  of 
the  body  of  canon  law  which  contains  too  col- 
lections made  by  Pope  Clement  V.  of  the  acta 
of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  A.  l>.  1311-12,  with  the 
addition  of  some  of  his  decretals. — 3.  A  fol- 
lower of,  or  a  believer  in  the  authority  of,  the 
antipope  Clement  VIL 
clemently  (klem'ent-li),  odr. 
of  temper;  mercifully. 


a  til, 


Clef*  hOOf.  See 
cleft  stick,  III  a  scrape  ; 
predicament.  [CoUix|.| 

I  never  saw  his  equal  to  pat  a  fellow  in  a  ftfSMMl 

t.    To  ingraft  (a 
a 


Cptantf  hy1  cleaving'the^sto 


Hard  is  the  choice  when  the  lallant  muat  eat  tllelr 
or  ttrm.   B.  Jimmn.  Every  Mlu  out  of  his  Bumimr,  lii.  8. 

[In  all  senses  prov.  Eng.] 

clem-  (klem),  r.  <-    A  variant 

Clem*  (klera),  a,  f Var.  of  ctVtiw*,  a.,  q.  v.] 
as  c/«»ta.  [Scotcn.] 

Clematina  (klem'a-tln), ».  [<  Clematis  +  -«'n«».] 
An  alkaloid  found  in  Clematis  nttilba. 

Clematis  (klem'a-tis),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  ttinuaric, 
clematis  (so  called  from  its  long,  lithe  branches), 
dim.  of  »vj5/ia(r-),  a  vine,  branch,  twig,  <  »/<», 
break,  lop,  prune.]  1.  A  genus  of  plants,  most- 
ly herbaceous  climbers,  natural  order  llanuncu- 
lacca:  There  are  many  aperies,  natives  of  temperate  cli- 
mates. The  Dowers  are  without  petals,  but  the  sc|ials  are 
prlaloid  and  often  large  and  brightly  colored.  The  fruit  Is 
s  hold  d  many  nchcnla,  with  bong  bearded  styb  s.  C.  Vi- 
tal!* b  u  common  sja-cles  of  Kurope,  known  as  imrttrrt- 
mt,  riryin  t-buwtr,  or  olif-nsu-n  s-ieanf.  which  runs  oier 
hedges, loading  them  first  with  lu  copious  clusters  of  white 
Idosaotus,  and  afterward  with  its  plnm<i«r-talled.  silky 
heads.  The  virgin  s  bower  ol  the  Tinted  States.  C.  Fir.fi. 
nxana.  is  a  similar  species.  There  are  many  forms  In  culti- 
vation, with  large  flowers  r.f  various  colors,  roisstly  varie- 
ties or  bylirids  that  liave  lieen  obtained  from  C.  FiliceUa  of 
Europe.  C.  {anwrinuia  of  China,  and  the  Japanese  species 
C.  Jtorida.  C.  rtnireu,  and  C.  /v/r/ nisei. 
2.  [/.  i*.]  A  plant  of  the  geinin  Ckmntit. 

elemet,  r.  t.   An  obsolete  form  of  drum. 

elemencet  (klernVu*),  «.  [<  F.  clrmcnce,  now 
cUM'  ucr,  <  L.  dementia :  see  Wcmrnry.]  Clem- 
euey.  it^MMtr. 

clemency  (klem'en-si),  n.  [Formerly  elrmcner, 
q.  v. ;  =  S]>.  Pg.  demencia  =  It.  demriKo,  cl<- 
»r«.-i<i,  <  L.  dementia,  <  clcmcn(t-)t,  mild:  see 


With 


l-opery,  ii.  B. 

clemmyld  (klem'i-id),  ».  A  member  of  the  fam- 
ily Clemmnida. 

Clemmyida  (kle-mi'i-dO),  a. pi.  [NE.,<  Clem- 
mut  +  -Wo".]  A  family  of  turtles,  typified  by 
tho  genus  Clemmgs:  generally,  but  not  proper- 
ly, known  as  Emgdidce. 

clemmyold  (klem'i-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Clemmy* 
+  -»id.]  J.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Clemmuidtr. 
II.  ».  A  clctnmvid  or  emvdid. 
ammys  (klem'is),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  «>^pc,  a 
turtle. J  A  genus  of  turtles,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Clcmmuida: 

•lenck,  clinch  (klench,  klinch).  r.  [The  form 
clinch  (early  mod.  E.  oyncAr,  Sc.  uuassibilatesi 
clink)  is  Inter  than  clench,  which  is  the  normal 
form ;  <  ME.  denchen,  also  •cfenien  (spelled  deyti- 
ken)  (pret.  ctenchede,  pp.  cltynt,  dent),  clench, 
rivet,  <  AS.  'dencan  (in  comp.  bc-clencan.  Bos- 
worth,  ed.  Toller,  Supp.).  =  OllG.  chlankhan, 
chlcnkcn,  klenkan,  MHO.  klenkrn,  fasten,  knit, 
bind,  tie,  —  I),  klinkcn  =  Dan.  khnke  —  Bw.  Norw. 
a7i«tfl,  clench,  rivet;  anpar.  the  factitive  of 
dank,  and  so  prop,  applied  to  fastening  with 
nail  or  rivet  and  hammer,  and  so  in  later  usu 
(E.  dinrh.  Sc.  dink)  merged  with  the  closely  re- 
lated dink:  see  clink.]  I,  trans.  If.  To  nail 
or  fasten. 

Ilia  Bodl  was  Book ;  the  Cros  was  bredr  IboardJ, 
Whoii  Crist  for  «  ther  on  was  rfcinu. 

,7(«>.f(E.E.T.S.).  p.  ISS. 


ark]  sail  In- 


noble  and  newe. 

York  a"foy»,  p.  4S. 

2.  To  ■Mure  or  fasten,  as  a  nail,  staple,  or  other 
metallic  fasteuing,  by  beating  down  the  point 
after  it  has  been  driven  through  something; 
rivet. —  3.  To  bring  together  and  set  firmly,  as 
the  teeth;  double  up  tightly,  as  tho  hands. 
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clench 

The  tops  I  could  J  tut  retch  with  my  ftsts  clinched. 

S*i/t. 

Ctenchd  her  lingers  till  th<  y  bit  the  palm. 

Tmntpan,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
I  know  you,  laid  Etc,  elrmhina  her  teeth  Mid  her  little 
Iht  C.  tirade.  Lore  me  Little,  Uire  me  Long. 

4.  To  grasp  or  seize  flrmly  or  convulsively; 


!  for  to  efeneAe. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  147S. 
His  heart  cienrhrd  the  Idea  a»  n  diver  grasp,  a  item. 

Ditratti,  Conlngsby,  »U.  7. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  fix  or  secure  by  a  finishing 
touch  or  blow ;  confirm,  as  an  argument  or  an 
action,  in  aome  unanswerable  or  irresistible 
way;  establish  flrmly. 

But  the  Council  of  Trent  goes  much  further,  and  eiinrh. 
tth  the  business  aa  cllecluullj  as  puarUde.  Smth. 

Aubrey  not  only  refined  to  marry  hli  coiuln,  bat  oteneArti 
hu  refusal  by  marrying  miiiki  on©  else. 

Warm,  Ten  Thousand  a  Year. 
A  taunt  that  drneX  d  his  purpose  like  a  blow  : 

Tennyson,  Prince**.  T. 

6.  Xaut.,  to  calk  slightly  with  oakum,  in  antici- 
pation of  foul  weather. 

IX  intra**.    1.  To  gripe.— 2.  To  seize  or 
gripe  another,  or  one  another,  with  a  firm 
or  hold,  as  in  wrestling:  aa,  the 
— 8f.  To  pun. 

In  hli  tine  [Sir  Philip  Sidney's),  I  believe,  it  [clenchlagl 
attended  Aral  into  tlie  pulpit,  where,  if  yon  will  glvo  roe 
leave  to  efraca  too  It  yet  lindi  the  benefit  of  lt»  demy. 

Itrydrn,  Dcf.  of  Erai.  to  2d  pt,  Cooq.  of  Oranad*. 

clench,  clinch  (klench,  klincb),  n.    [<  clench, 
ditch,  r.]    1.  A  catch;  a  grip;  a 
clutch. 


lie  grasped  his  stole 
With  convulsed  elcnchc*. 
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of  thecosomatous  pteropods,  of  the  family  Hy- 
ala-tda  (or  CarofiMMfYr),  having  a  straight  tri- 
angular shell,  sharp-pointed 
behind,  with  a  triangular 
oral  aperture  in  front.  C. 
vyramidata  is  an  example. 
I'cron  and  Ltmueur,  1810. — 
2.  In  entam. :  (a)  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects.  Mili- 
tant,   (ti)  A  genus  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects.  Stephen*, 
1834.  (c)  A  genus  of  dipterous    cu      f.  •  ,m*utm. 
insects.    Dcsrvidy,  1863. 

Cleodoridse  (kle-o-dor'i-de),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  <  Cleo- 
dora,  L  +  -ida.]  '  A  family  of  pteropoda,  named 
by  J.  E.  Gray  in  1840  from  the  genus  Cleodora. 

Cleomachean  (Uo-o-ma'k^-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Cleomachua,  a  Greek  tragic 
poet  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c. :  as,  the  Cleoma- 
chean verse  or  meter.    See  II. 

II.  n.  In  ane.  prog.,  a  verse  consisting  of 
Ionics  a  majore  in  dimeters,  with  contraction 
in  the  Last  foot  of  each  dimeter,  and  admitting 
of  anaclaaia,  so  that  its  scheme  is 


cleptomania 

2.  To  call  to  one's  self ;  invite; 

lie  etuptdt  to  him  liU  cbaunilierlayne. 

Plant  and  *" 


•,L< 


Hee  cf.wrf  hyiu  hit  clerk** 
AlUaunder  o/  MacoSmnt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  KM. 

Thau  ha  leet  clepr  In  alle  Die  Lordea.  that  lie  made  voy. 
deu  lint  out  of  hU  Chambre.   MandcrMe,  Travela,  p.  IS*. 

3.  To  call  by  the  name  of ;  name. 

'TfaaJe'riK  ^Travels  f^BaTllwdU)^  p.' 


They  cicj*  us  dru 
Soil  our  addillu 


.£  _  w  w    I  J.  

J.  w  —  w    I    J.  . 


Oleome  (klfo'me),  n.  [NL.  (Linnntu),  <  LL. 
deone,  an  unidentified  plant ;  origin  uncertain. 
The  KL.  term  is  referred  by  some  to  Gr.  k)juiv, 
shut  (see  close1,  r.),  in  reference  to  the  parts  of 
the  flower.]  A  large  genus  of  herbaceous  and 
shrubby  plants,  natural  order  Capparidacnr, 
principally  of  tropical  America,  Egypt, 


2.  That  which  holds  fast  or  clenches;  a  clench- 
«r  (or  elincber);  a  holdfast. 

I  believe  In  yon.  but  that's  not  i 


3.  Kant.,  a  mode  of  fastening  large  ropes,  con- 
siatingof  a  half-hitch  with  the  end  stopped  back 

to  its  part  by 
seizings.  The 
outer  end  of  a 
hawser  is  bent 
by  a  clench  to 
the  ring  of  the 
anchor.  £.  II. 
Knight.—  4f.  A 
pun  or  play  on 
words. 

^  •mile,  and  with  their  fan*  .Might 
To  whisk  a  rttneh  aside,  then  all  goes  right. 

Beau,  and  HI.,  EpIL  to  Wit  at  Several  Weapons. 
Kay.  he  [Ben  Jonaon)  waa  not  free  from  the  lowest 
and  wort  groveling  kind  of  wit,  which  we  call  eienehet,  of 
which  "Every  Man  in  hU  Bumonr"  b>  Infinitely  full.  and. 
allien  at  worse,  the  wittiest  persons  in  the  drama  speak 
latin,    lirydtn.  Dot.  of  EpIL  to  2d  pt,  Cong,,  of  4  i Canada. 

5.  A  mode  of  securing  a  nail,  staple,  or  the  like, 
by  ranting  over  the  point  and  hammering  back 
into  the  wood  the  portion  bent  over, 
clench-bolt  (klenoh'bott),  n.  A  bolt  with  one 
cud  designed  to  be  bent  over  to  prevent  with- 
drawal, 

clencher,  clincher  (Men'-,  klin'cher),  a.  1. 
One  who  clenches,  or  that  which  is  used  for 
clenching,  as  a  cramp  or  piece  of  iron  bent 
down  to  fasten  anything.— 2.  A  tool  used  for 
clenching  or  bending  over  the  point  of  a  nail, 
to  nrevent  its  withdrawal. — 3.  A  retort  or  re- 
ply so  decisive  as  to  close  a  controversy ;  an 
unanswerable  argument :  as,  the  bishop's  letter 
is  a  cirncher. 

clench-nail  (klench'nal),  n.    A  nail  made  of 

soi'li  material  that  it  can  be  clenched  Hove 

tleuch-nalL  a  llailh  ■■■  with  a  square  end  :  so  named 
tr"iu  the  mode  of  ualnir  such  naila  In  boat  building,  where 


'ievare  clenched  by  haininerliig  down  IIm>  end.  or  by  nia- 
cins over  It  a  Utile  diamond  vhaped  piece  of  metal  railed 
>  "r*.  and  rivellmc  Hh-  end  of  the  clcnch  nail  down  npon 


<•■  tlrns  drawing  tlie  |daiiks  Brmly 

clench-ring  (klenoh'ring),  ».  A  lap-ring,  or 
jpen  ring  in  which  the  parts  on  the  Rides  of  the 
"l»  iiing  overlap  each  other.    E.  II.  Knight, 

clenet,  a.   A  Middle  English  form  of  clean. 

clengl,  r.    An  obsolete  form  of  cling. 

deal  i  klenk).  v.    A  dialectal  form  of  clink. 

dentt.  a.  [ME.  Cf.r;tnf2,c/isfy.]  Steep;  high; 


and  Arabia.  Many  of  the  species  hare  showy 
Dowers,  and  a  few  are  cultivated  for  ornament, 
aa  C.  tpinota,  ('.  rtmea,  etc. 
Cleonidset  (kle-on'i-de),  n.  pi  [XI/.,  <  Cleonut 
+  -ida.]  A  family  of  coleopterous  insects, 
named  from  the  genus  t'lronun.  Kirby,  1837. 
Gleonns  ( kle-6'nus),  n.  [NL.  (SchUnherr,  1820) ; 
also  CUonu  (Megerle,  1821).]  A  large  genus 
of  Curculionida'  or  weevils,  characterized  by 
an  elongate  and  convex  body,  a  short  and  thick 
rostrum,  and  apical  antennas  with  their  second 
joint  longer  than  the  third.  The  genua  ia  repre- 
sented by  12  speelri  In  the  l  ulled  Slates,  anil  there  are 
upward  of  lt!6  in  alL  Several  feed  upon  the  pine  and  the 
larch. 

clepe  (klep),  r. ;  prut,  and  pp.  eleped,  elept, 
yclcped,  yclept,  ppr.  cleping.  [E.  dial,  clip;  < 
ME.  elejten,  clepien,  eleopien,  elupien,  clipien,  < 
AS.  cltvjuan,  elypian,  elipinn  =  i JNorth.  eliopia, 
cUoppia,  call,  cry  out.  Connections  unknown.] 
I.  intrant.  To  give  a  call;  cry  out ;  appeal. 

He  ryches  hym  to  ryae.  A*  mpea  hym  sone, 
Mff*4  to  hi*  chamlierlavn.  chiMea  hit  w,n1c. 
Sir  (intra if n*  «n,l  ih<  i/irm  Knight  (K,  E.  T.  X.).  I  1310. 
Ct'i*  at  his  dore,  or  knokke  with  n  atoom. 

MoKccr,  Miller  s  Tale,  I  •.'*!). 


nkards,  and  with  aw  Inlsh  phrase 

Shak.,  Bamlel,  I.  4. 
Judas  I  am,  prfesmf  Mftchabasus.    Shak.,  L,  L  L,  v.  X. 
But  come,  thon  goddess  fair  ami  free. 
In  Heaven  jiei>p'i<  Euphnayne. 

MUlan,  L  AUegro.  L  11 

[The  word  is  now  used  only 
in  the  past  participle.] 
dUMt,  «.    t<  <*-Jw.  '-3  A  cry;  an 

With  rleprs  and  cries.  Surrey,  .Cue Id,  IL 

cleppa  (kleps),  it.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  var.  of  etipl,  a. 
CCctampl,  claml,  ».]  A  wooden  insWent 
for  pulling  weeds  out  of  corn.  Orote.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

clepsamtnia  (klep-aam'i-ll),  n. ;  pi.  cleptammia> 

(-e).  [NL.,  <  Or.  nXsTttv  (*>.eif>.),  steal,  +  ift- 
poe,  gand.]  An  instrument,  as  an  hour-glass, 
for  measuring  time  by  the  dropping  or  flowing 
of  sand. 

Olepsine  (klep-«'ne),  n,  [NX.,  <  Gr.  *>*ina, 
theft,  <  avtrrmv,  steal.]  A  genus  of  the  order 
Hirudinea,  including  some  of  the  lower  forms 
of  leeches,  in  which  the  sinus  and  other  vessels 
form  a  continuous  system  of  cavities  contain- 
ing blood,  and  in  which  the  segmental  organs 
open  into  the  sinuses  by  ciliated  apertures. 
It  is  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ctepnnida. 
C.  btoculata  is  an  example,    tiavigny,  1817. 

Clepsinea  (klep-sin'M),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  CJepatw 
+  -co.]  A  tribe  of  leeches,  containing  the 
family  I'lrpxinidie  or  11  lattoporida;  character- 
ized by  the  development  of  a  protrusile  probos- 
cis to  the  mouth. 

Clepwnid»  (Men- sin 'i -de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ctepsint  +  -idit.  J  A  family  of  suctorial  anne- 
lids, or  leeches,  of  the  order  Hirudinea,  typified 
by  the  genus  CleptiM :  by  some  called  (ilotto- 
vorider. 

clepsydra  (klep'si-dri),  a. ;  pi.  deptydrat 

(-drftx)  or  eleptydras  (-tire).  [<  L.  clepsydra, 
i  Gf.  A^fi'dpa,  <  kM-xtiiv  («***-),  steal,  hide, 
+  tviup,  water:  see  trtifer.]  1.  A  device  for 
measuring  time  by  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
charged from  a  vessel  through  a  small  aperture, 
the  quantity  discharged  in  a  given  unit  of  time, 
as  an  hour,  being  first  determined,  in  the  . 
clepaj.tra*  the  hours  were  measured 
by  the  all, king  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  In  lite  vessel  containing  it.  In 
others  the  water  ran  from  one  vessel 
Into  another,  there  bring  in  the  lower 
a  piece  of  cork  or  light  wood,  which 
as  the  vessel  filled  rose  and  thus 
"  shour.  In  later  clepsydra* 


been  Indicate.!  by 
a  dial.  In  ng.  2, 
the  float.  A,  Is  sl- 


ot a 
ia 

the  spindle.  B,  ai 
has  at  Its  other  « 
trtmity  the  coun- 
terweight/'. Whon 
water  hi  admitted 
from  the  cistern. />. 
the  lloat  rises,  and 
the  counterweight 
descends  and  turns 
the  spindle,  on  the  eml  of  which  h  a  hand  which  mnrka 
the  bourn  on  a  dial  a*  In  a  cb«-k.  In  modern  time*  a  mer- 
curial clepsydra  baa  been  employed  for  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  very  ahort  IMmnR  the  amount  of  mercury  flow, 
lug  out  laHng  determined  by  a  Imlance. 
2.  A  chemical  vessel.    John/um. —  3t.  [cop.} 
[NL.]   Insoid.,  a  gen  tut  of  mollusks;  the  water- 
ing-pot shells:  now  called  Aspergiilum.  Schu- 
macher, 1817. 
cleptt.    l*reterit  and  past  participle  of  ciepe. 
Olopticina  (klep-ti-si'ne),  «.  pi.    [NL..  <  <"/</>- 
ticut,  1,  T  -HMtaj   A  subfamily  of  labroid  fishes, 
represented  l>v  the  genus  Cleptient.    The  eves 
are  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  the  jaws 
are  very  protractile. 


The  ship  ay  shot  forth  o  the  shire  waghea, 
Asqwo  clymlic  nt  a  clyffe,  or  a  cfrnl  htlle,  - 
Ell  lamp  In  the  depe  as  all  drowne  wolde. 

/JMfrnefiVm     Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  t»i. 

Cleodont  (kle-6-<16'rS).  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  «/<orf^«, 
MmeofaDanaidandofanymph.]  1.  A  genus 


•  of  Uda  treachery  ClepticUS  (klep'ti-kus),  n.    [NL.]    1.  In  ichlh., 

Mir.  jnr  M«9*..  p.  «t7.    a  genus  of  labroid  fishes,  typical  of  the  sub- 
To  the  godt  I  e/epe 
For  true  re«r.l  of  this  my  faithful  speech. 

.V„rf,„i  and  Sarknllr,  Oorliodlle. 

IT.  Irtint.  I,  To  call;  call  upon;  cry  out  to. 
In  tribulacloun  thou  luwardll  cUyidiel  roe. 

Wn*i/,  Pa.  Ixxi.  s. 


family t1eptieiM-nrflrpUeif«rme*.  furur,  1S2!». 
—  2.  Iu  enfrm.,  a  genus  of  ' 


sects. 


in- 


cleptomania,  kleptomania  (klep-t.Vma'nidl), 
[NL.,  <  Or.  K>i-r>  v,  steul.  +  uavia,  madtiei<s.l 
for  pilfering;  a  supposed  speci-.-s  of 
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cleptomania 

moral  insanity,  exhibiting  itself  in  an  irrwtisri- 
ble  propensity  to  steal. 

Thb  is  what  the  poor  call  shoplifting,  the  rich  and 
learned  ctrptumai,K<i.    D.  Jem-Id.  St.  Jamee  and  St.  Giles. 

cleptomaniac,  kleptomaniac  (klep-to-ma'ni- 
ak),  a.  and  n.  [<  Heptomnnia,  after  mattUu.] 
L  n.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  clepto- 

IIlHIliu. 

IT  ii.  One  who  is  affected  with  clcptomatuu. 
clere't,  a  and  r.    An  obsolete  form  of  clear. 
clere'Jt,  ».   A  sort  of  kerchief. 

With  kerchieft*  or  cleree  of  fync  cypres. 

Hail,  In  Wright. 

clerestorialt  (klcr'sto'ri-al),  a.  [<  clcrest'rry  + 
-al A  Pertaining  to  a  clearstory.  Quoted  in  Ox- 
ford Glossary. 

clerestory,  n.    See  clearstory. 

clergesaet.  «■  [ME.,  <  OF.  clcrgexse,  fem.  of 
Here,  a  learned  person,  a  clerk:  see  Herk.]  A 
learned  woman. 
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The  dcuel  had  tie  neuerc  mercy  rrsat, 

And  Ike  can  [knows;  more  Wrr-ii*  than  al  thl  kynnc 

Uym,..  i„  I'truiis,' etc.  |E.  E.  T.  N),  p,  07. 
An  ounce  of  mother*  It  U  north  a  pound  of  eleray. 

Old  prone**. 

Benefit  Of  clergy,  In  old  Eng.  taw,  the  demotion  of  (he 
persons  of  ecclesuvstlcs  froni  criminal  prww  uefure  a  sec- 
ular  ludgc  :  ur  a  privilege  liy  which  a  clerk,  or  prraon  iu 
order*,  claimed  to  he  delivered  to  hia  ordinary  to  fvurge 
himself  of  felony.  This  anomalous  privilege  (which  never 
extended  to  all  crimen),  first  aasumed  to  give  immunity  to 
priestly  persons,  waa  in  the  seqnel  extended,  for  many 
offense*,  to  all  laymen  who  could  read  tortaioally  few  In 
number).  It  waa  tint  legally  recognised  by  atat.  3  Edw.  1 
a.  It.  1274 ;  waa  modified  in  IMS,  under  Henry  VIII  ;  ami 
waa  wholly  repealed  by  7  and  a  George  IV.,  1827.—  Black 
clergy.ln  Russia,  the  regular  ur  monastic  clergy.— Divine 
right  of  the  clergy-  *e*  if  fawn.  —  White  clergy,  in 
Russia,  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy. 


clergyable,  clergiable  (kler'ji-a-bl) 


n. 


She  waa  a  noble  eUrgene,  and  of 
I  nough,  for  Merlin  haddc  hlr 


•  taught. 

AfeWin  (E.  K.  T.  9.),  lit  SOS. 
clergiable,  a.    See  clergyable. 

Cc"rgy^+  -<il.  ^Cff/pr.  clerial  antfE.' clerical  ] 
to  the  clergy;  learned;  clerkly; 


We  m_ 
Oure  termea  hen  ao  eieryial  and 
CAohmt,  ProL  to  Csnun'a  Y< 


in  a 


(kler'ji-al-i),  adv. 
:  <Hergial  +  -ly'l.]  1 
or  clerkly  manner. 


Tale,  L  1». 


P'R  dergya  Uy, 
Like  a  clerk; 


rede  II 


2.  Skilfully. 


Catoun  |Catol  ne  cUrffialUeAe 
}'un  flomua  (t'X  vttt  Si. 


< 'recite,  cUryj/aUy  rentteue  [caused  to 

die  curious  alle  of  cleue  ailvyre. 

Jfirrfe  Arthurr  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  L  run. 


hVrjj)  +-<■-  + 
Same  as  Her- 
Milton, 


clergiant,  «■    See  Herman. 
clergicalt  (kl6r' ji-kal),  a.  [< 

-al,  after  clerical.    Cf.  Hernial.] 

ami:  as,  "clergical  faults,"  Hilt 
cWgifyt.  (kler'ji-fl).  r.  f.   H  Hergy  +  -fy]  To 

convert  into  a  clergyman ;  bring  over  to  clerical 

principles. 

Ul  it  fit  (quoth  she) 
To  auch  aa  lust  for  love ;  air  Clarke, 
You  cssrojytr  not  inc. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  ft  SI. 

clergiont  (kler'ji-pn),  «.  [Also  elergian ;  <  ME. 
clergeon,  -coun,  -loan,  <  Or.  clcrgron,  Herjon  (> 
ML.  clergontu),  also  Hereon,  Herrun  —  Pr.  Her- 
eon =  8p.  eicriion,  dim.  (like  ML.  Herieulu*,  of 
earne  seuse),  <  LL.  Herieus,  a  clergyman,  priest, 
clerk:  see  Herk,  clergy,']  A  young  chorister  or 
choir-boy. 

She  called  |to  ken)  me  a  rfcriooo  that  hy3l« 
,  a  pore  thing  with  alle, 

i(A\  ill.  49. 


A  lltel  cierjnioi,  avveii  yeer  of  age. 

Chnuvr,  rrlvrraa'i  Tale,  1.  51. 


Amone  churchi 
thelowllealclerjn 
bek.Wri.US  to  hi.  „ 


from  tint  an  hlitaliop  downwards  to 
ne  waa  arrayed  In  the  vratiucnb 


churchmen 

sen 

grade  In  the  hierarchy 

/:■<■»,  i  '1  lurch  of  our  Fathers,  IL  tod, 

clergy  (kler'ji),  n.  [<  ME.  Hergie,  Hergye,  Hergi, 
Herat  (ef.  MLO.  klcrikie,  klertie ),  <  OF.  Hergie 
=  Pr.  Herein  =  Sp.  Hereeia  =  Pp.  Hernia  — 
It.  chieresia,  clergy,  cheriHa,  clerkship  (cf.  K. 
Heruy).  <  ML.  aa  if  'HeriHa  (F.  Hergt.  <  OF. 
Hergie,  but  as  if  <  LL.  elerieatu»),  the  dignity 
or  office  of  a  clergyman,  <  LL.  Hericiu,  a  elergy- 
i  priest,  clerk:  see  rlcrk.]  1.  A  bodv  of 
i  set  apart  and  eouseerated  by  due  ordina- 
tion to  the  duties  of  public  ministration  in  the 
church ;  the  body  of  ecclesiastics,  in 
tion  from  the  laity. 

Tlie  eUnti  on  the  aeterday. 
That  kepere  ware  of  crlateti  lay. 

i/ofjr  AW  <tl  E.  T.  S.t  P-  115. 
The  whole  Uxly  of  the  (liurch  tielng  divided  Into  laity 
and  cferoy,  the  rtnvp  are  either  preshvt<  r»  or  deacon*. 

Mooter,  Errlea.  Polity,  V.  78. 

2f. Theprivilegeorbenefltof clergy.  Seo below. 

Petit  treason,  and  very  many  other  acta  of  felony,  are 
ousted  of  cfeiyy  by  particular  Art*  of  i-arllament. 

Blaekttonr,  Commentaries,  IV.  xivlli. 

3.  Persons  connects!  with  Ihe  clerical  profes- 
sion or  the  religious  orders. 

I  found  the  c/crr/u  in  general  )K*nnm»  of  m«Nlcrate  uiiniit 
and  decorous  maimers;  1  Include  the  seculars  and  regit. 
Ian  of  both  seven.  flursv.  Rev.  Iii,l'rancr  p.  Its. 

erudition. 

lriii.nl  was  a  gitod  creature. 
In  huie  grel  ctrrkc  fnl  of  efer.r^ 

iiuui.  u/fortc»uy(E.  C.  T.  S.),  I  1551 


clerk 

found  tinder  bark,  and  are  mostly  predatory, 
feeding  on  other  insects.    Kirby,  1H37. 

clerigiet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  tlergy. 

clerlsy  Ikler'i-si),  ».  [=  I).  klerr:,j  t=  MLO. 
kterkesie)  -  G.  kU-rim-i  =  Dan.  Kw.  kltrrm,  < 
ML. 'Heriria, clergy:  seec/«T^y.]  1.  The  clergy', 
as  distinguished  from  the  laity. 


There  Is  an  evident  Inclination  on  the  part  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  get  Itself  organlied  after  the  fashion  ..f 
the  etVrie,.  //.  ^<m,,c.  Social  HWUc,  p  4«» 


Hrrgy,  'J,  +  -able.  J    Entitled  to  or  admitting  of 
the  benefit  of  clergy :  as,  a  clergyable  felony. 
Tile  court  In  all  etrrrt^aUt  felonies  may  impose  a  fine. 

AfieanroM,  t'-oinmcntaries,  IV,  xxvtii. 

clergyman  (kler'ji -man),  n.;  pi.  Hergymrn 
(•men).  [Not  in  ME.;  <  Hrrgy  +  num.]  A 
member  of  the  clergy;  a  man  in  holy  orders; 
a  man  regularly  authorized  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel and  administer  ordinances  according  to 
the  rules  of  auy  particular  denomination  of 
Christians.  In  England  the  term  is  common- 
ly restricted  to  ministers  of  the  established 
church. 

I  wish  to  make  a  nuie  of  the  change  taking  place  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  cter;ty  ma  it.  It  uaed  to  signify  "one 
In  holv  orders, '  hut  b  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  oil 
preachers.  A',  and  (,.,  7th  aer..  D,  tit. 

He  will  even  apeak  well  of  the  blahop,  though  I  tell  him 
It  Is  unnatural  tn  a  beneficed  cUrmtmaH. 

(reortsr  LluJ,  Mtddleniareh,  I.  8. 

Clergyman's  sore  throat,  chronic  pharyngitis:  so 

called  from  the  fact  that  It  fa  often  induced  by  frequent 
public  speaking.  -Syn.  Priest,  Divine,  etc.  Ace  mini* 
fer,  n. 

clergywoman  (kler'ji-wum'an),  «. ;  pi.  Hergy- 
vomen  (-wim'en).  A  woman  connect*>d  with 
the  clerical  profession,  or  belonging  to  a  clergy- 
man's family.  [Rare.] 

Pram  the  rov  rvuvincn  of  Windham  down  to  the  char- 
women the  question  waa  discussed. 

Jfr«.  fjtiphant,  Agnea,  1. 

cleric  (kler'ik).  n.  and  «.    [<  LL.  Hericus,  a 
:  see  clerk.]  I.  it.  A  clerk;  aclcrgy- 


2.  A  body  of  clerks  or  learned  men;  the  literati. 

The  fieri**-  of  .  nation,  that  Is,  It*  learned  men,  whether 
port*,  philosophers,  or  scholars. 

CvUridat.  Table 'Talk,  p-  41. 
The  artist,  the  scholar,  and,  hi  general,  the  cUruxy,  win* 
It*  way  up  Into  these  places. 

Kmmm,  Essays,  Sd  aer..  p.  14i 

[Hare  in  both  senses.] 
clerk  <kl£rk;  in  England  commonly  klftrk),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  written  (as  now  pron.  in 
Eng.)  Hark,  <  ME.  Here,  Harrk,  Hnrr,  also  el>rrk, 
Herie,  <  AS.  Here,  also  Hrric,  clrroe  =  OFries. 
klerk,  ktirk  ax  I),  klerk  =  MLO.  klrrk  =  Dan.  Sw. 
WcrJt  =  fad,  klerkr  —  OF.  and  F.  Hrrc  =  Pr. 
Here  =  Sp.  HMgo  —  pg.  Herigo  =  It.  cherico, 
chicrico,  <  LL.  cirri  rug,  a  clergyman.  prie*t, 
cleric,  ML.,  etc.,  also  generally  a  learned  man, 
clerk,  <  lir.  k/i)aih<x,  belonging  to  the  clergy, 
clerical,  a  clergyman,  <  */i})»oc.  the  clergy,  what 
is  allotted,  a  Int.]  1 .  A  clergyman ;  a  priettt ;  an 
ecclesiastic;  a  man  in  holy  orders.  [Arebaic] 

AH  persons  were  silled  rOrw*  that  served  III  the  tliurch 
of  Christ,  % 


Die  rferic,  .  .  .  addicted  to  a  life  of  study  and  devotion. 

Horttry,  Sermon  fur  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 
Il.-lsgli.iu  persona  were  wont  to  come  by  proxy,  repre- 
senting themselves  a*  secular  eferic*.  and  thus  to  Intrude 
themselves  Into  the  benrflcr*  of  the  church. 

if.  IT.  foiu*.  Uvtt.  Church  of  Eng..  II. 

Of  the  new  style  of  rferic,  .  .  .  there  b  none  who  knows 
how  to  versify.  Harper  *  Jfa;;.,  LXX.  175. 

II.  a.  Same  as  clerical,  I. 
clerical  (kler'i-kal),  a.  and  n.   [=  F.  clerical  = 
Sp.  Pg.  Heneal  =  It.  eherioale,  <TLL,  cleriealis,  < 
elerietu,  a  clerk,  clergyman :  see  cleric,  eleri.] 

1.  <f.  1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  clergy:  as, 
clerical  tonsure ;  clerical  robes ;  clerical  duties. 

A  separate  letter  was  addressed  to  the  two  archbishops 
at  the  calling  of  each  parliament,  urging  them  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  clerical  estate. 

tliubt*.  Const,  nist,  I  Sd 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  clerk,  writer,  or  copy- 
ist. :  as,  clerical  errors. 

U,  n.  1.  A  meinberof  theelergy.— 2.  A  sup- 
porter, especially  a  political  supporter,  of  cleri- 
cal power  or  influence. 

clericalism  (kler'i-kal-izni).  n.    [<  Hrrieal  + 
-w»i.]  Clerical  power  or  influence;  especially, 
tho  undue  influence  of  the  clergy,  or  support 
of  such  influence ;  sacerdotalism. 
Clcncofiem  Is  well  nigh  fatal  to  Christianity. 


clericality  (kler-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  r/enro/  + 
-.fjr.]  Tho  quality  of  being  clerical;  clerical- 
ism. 

clerldam  (kler'i-si«n),  ».  [<  cleric  +  -.«».] 
Clericalism. 

The  English  universities  have  suffered  deeply  .  .  .  from 
rtericiVm,  rt'llhaey,  and  slllccurUlil. 

.V.  .1.  He  v..  (XXVI  S24. 

Cleridty  (kle-ris'i-ti).  f».  [<  i-fcnr-  +  -ify.]  Tho 
state  of  being  a  clergyman.  J.  J.  (J.  IVilkiu- 
tton.    [Rare*. ) 

clerid  (klcr'id),  ».  A  beetle  of  the  family  CfV- 
rirfor, 

Olerida(kler'i-ile), n.pl.  [Ml*., < fVrmvi  +  -H/IT.1 
A  fatnilvof  elavioorn  t'olro/itera  or  beetles,  with 
the  tarsi  ">- jointed,  (he  first  ventral  segmenl  not 
elongated,  the  bind  cox*'  liitt  and  n< it  silicate, 
the  pronlenium  not  prolongi-d  behind,  and  the 
tarsi  with  membranous  lobes.    The  larva*  arc 


The 


I  liy  t_._ 

r,  tr.  of  I>u  ltarus  .  W  eek..  L  X. 
2.  A  learned  man ;  a  man  of  letters ;  a  scholar: 
a  writer  or  author ;  originally,  a  man  who  could 
read,  an  attainment  at  one  time  confined  chiefly 
to  ecclesiastics,  [Archaic] 

The!  selde  ther  tnyght  noon  knowe  the  cause  why,  but 
it  were  notable  eierket ;  *'lfortbe1  can  kuowe  many  liiingc* 
be  force  of  clrrgie  that  we  ne  can  no  skyle  on." 

AfrrliBlE.  IT.IU-  V. 


i  Tale,  t  IS*. 

3.  The  layman  who  leads  in  reading  the  re- 
sponses in  t  ho  service  of  tho  Church  of  England. 
Also  called  ptiruk  Herk. 

God  save  the  king  !    Will  no  man  say.  Amen? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  etrrkt  well  then,  Amen. 

SKaJt.,  Rich.  II..  Iv.  1. 

4.  An  officer  of  a  court,  legislature,  municipal 
corporation,  or  other  body,  whose  duty  gener- 
ally is  to  keep  the  records  of  the  body  to  which 
he'is  attached,  and  perform  the  routine  busi- 
ness:  as.  clerk  of  court ;  town  Herk;  Herk  to  a 
school-board,  etc.    Be*  recretary. 

Theliild  bail  usually  itahead  officer  or  Alderman  lilraee. 
man):  ita  Stewards  (Wardena),  Into  whose  hands  the 
property  or  funds  were  entrusted  for  administration  ;  its 
bean  or  beadle ;  and  lta  Clerk. 

Entfu*  Oildt  (K.  R.  T.  S.),  Int.  p.  »**vlll. 
On  eierke,  to  wrytcli  the  nesaeaaariis  of  the  gild. 

KngluJl  aitde  (E.  K.  T.  H.).  p  «1. 

5.  One  who  is  employed  in  an  offlee,  public 
or  private,  or  in  a  shop  or  warehouse,  to  keep 
records  or  accounts ;  one  who  is  employed  by 
another  as  a  writer  or  amanuensis. 


Vly  lord  RaskanioKavc  his  ring  away 

tTnto  the  Judge ; .  .  .  and  then  the  hoy.  his  eierk. 

That  t<wk  s»  pain*  Id  writing,  he  begged  mine. 


6.  In  the  United  States,  i 
new,  whether  or  not  a  1 
eiallv,  a  retuil  salesman.'— 1_ 
of  the  Common  Life,  See  brother  -  tastrk  c 
of  the  king's  household,  a  former  ntfterr  of  the  1  . 
court  charged  with  supervision  id  many  of  the  Inferior 
officers,  and  nlth  serutinv  of  aii-ounta  and  charges. 
Clerk  in  orders.  In  the  CAurrA  n/  Ewjlamt,  a  licensed 
clergyman  Clerk  of  enrolments,  mi  idttrer  who  luu 
custody  of  bills  pasted  by  In.Ui  houses  or  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  111*  royal  assent  Sir  K.  Jfnp 
Clerk  Of  Justiciary,  the  clerk  of  the  Scottish  Court 
ol  Justiciary.  There  are  a  prlnci|ial  and  a  deputed,  rk 
and  an  assistant ;  it-U  their  duty  to  atlenil  the  sltilmrs 
,.f  the  Justiciary  Court  in  Edinburgh,  to  ki-ep  the  h.N.k* 
of  adjournal,  and  to  write  out  the  interlocutors  and  si:  u- 
tcm-csof  the  court.  — Clerk  of  the  assize,  In  England, 
the  ]>cri*on  who  Ti*e,irds  what  Is  judicially  done  by  thejtt*- 
llcex  of  amine  in  tbelr  circuit*.  —  Clerk  of  the  chamjer. 
u  clerk  in  e*e-li  of  several  inunicipal  i*t>nsiratloii*  in  cng 
land  charged  with  tile  duty  of  keeping  account*,  particu- 
larly of  lee*,  and  in  houdon  with  matters  relating  to  id, 
unul.itiH  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  apprenticeship  deed* 
and  the  plate,  jewels,  etc.,  hrionpsjg  to  tile  cit)  Clerk 

of  the  check.   Sc.-  fA«s-i.—  Clerk  of  the  crown,  in 

En.-land.  nu  officer  of  the  crown  in  attendance  upon  I-  ib 
Ikium-s  of  parliament  and  upon  the  great  seal  In  the 
House  ,.l  l/.r,l.  le-  m«v,-.  out  and  Issues  all  urlu  of  sum 
tool,,  lo  j»,  i>,  writs  for  the  attendance  of  the  lodges. 
oiiimtMl.His  to  hiiiumoii  simI  prorogue  Paillsment.  and  to 
ps~.  Mile  and  perform*  varioii*  Mber  duties.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Common*  lie  make*  out  and  issues  al]  writs 
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for  the  election  of  members  In  Great  Britain,  etc.-  dark 
Of  the  essWtn*,  *  former  clerk  In  the  English  Court  of 
Common  I'lra*  baring  charge  uf  the  essoins,  or  excuses  of 
defendants  liot  appearing  pursuant  to  » lit,  and  of  the  Es- 
toin  Rolls.orslphabeUcindexeaoMudgnients.  The  office 
-a.  *lK>u*hed  by  l  Viet,  c  so- Clerk  of  tho  eatreat*. 

c  <if  ui»  revenue*  of  the  crown, 


:  i        atoMe*),  a.^g  clerk  +  -feat.]  1. 


•ach  **  foe*  for  patents,  commission, ,  etc.,  and  In  Chan- 
cery with  paytneut  uf  various  *nl*ric*  of  officer!  of  that 
court.— Clerk  of  the  House  of  Common*,  an  of 
appoluted  by  the  crown  to  make  en  trim,  renirmbrer 
and  Journal*  of  ttie  thing*  don*  and  pat»o.i  In  the  Hi 
of  Common*.— Clerk  of  the  Boom  of  Representa- 
tives, an  officer  whoeo  duties  are  simllsr  t<i  then*  nf  the 
clerk  of  the  Hons*  of  Common*,  elected  l.jr  the  Hon*) 
of  Representative*  Immediately  after  the  choice  of  a 
At  the  beginning  of  each  t'nngrr**  the  House 


u  called  to  order  by  the  clerk  of  the  but  House,  who 
ha*  previously  made  a  ll*t  of  representatives  regularly 
elected,  and  who  preside*  until  a  Speaker  I*  chosen, 
ai.t*  iMUUtnrM  .M  ilinUar  officers  -  Clark 
of  the  English  mini  < 
and  safely  keeping  the  > 
lals  struck  by  sutliority. 


charged  with  procuring 


officers.  -  Clerk  of  the 
who  was 
•  die*  used 
(by  authority.  Uehsd 
supervision  of  the  die  pre**  room,  was  required  to  be  pre* 
ent  when  the  great  die  pre**  wu  used,  and  was  held  re- 
sponsible  that  uo  piece*  should  be  itruck,  without  author- 
ity. -Clerk  of  the  king's  allTer,  formerly,  a  clerk  In 
the  English  Court  uf  Exchequer  chanted  with  the  recording 
of  fine>  and  their  payment.—  Clerk  of  the  market,  of 


way.  WsfrrAoUM,  Apology,  p.  SO. 

2.  Without  a  clerk. 
clerklineM  (klerk'li-nes),  n.  [<  clerkly  +  -nets.] 
Clerkly  skill;  Bcholarliness.  [Uare.J 

In  this  sermou  of  Jonah  Is  no  great  cujiousnesa,  no  great 
cfersiineet,  no  great  affectation  of  words,  nor  painted  elo- 
quence. Lalimtr,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 

Clerkly  (klerk'li),  a.  [<  clerk  +  -Jyl.]  1. 
Clerk-like;  scholarly. 

Thou  art  cterkty,  thou  art  etfrUy.  Sir  John. 

.Ski*.,  M.  W.  of  W.,1v.  5. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  clerk  or  secretary,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  penmanship. 

At  first  In  heart  It  liked  roe  III 
When  the  king  praised  his  ctrrU*  skilL 
Thanks  tout,  Bothen  !  son  of  mine, 
Here  (lawaln.  ns'or  oool.l  pen  a  line.. 

ftwtf 


clerkly  {klerk'li),  adv. 
+  -'»'-.]  In  the  mam 
skilfully. 


t<  ME 
ner  of  a  < 


Msmiiou,  vt.  IS. 
clerkdy  ;  <  clerk 
lerk  or  scholar : 


.blea,  or  of  the  shambles  mar- 

versl  English  municipal  corpora- 


 %  a  clerk  In  each  of  sever 

tlons.  In  the  t'nlvertlty  of  Oxt  ord,  and  In  several  borough*, 
mostly  Welsh,  charged  with  tlie  inspection  of  market*, 
weights,  measures,  etc.  —  Clerk  of  the  nlcheli  or  nUula, 
fonoerly,  In  Kngland,  a  clerk  charged  with  recording  debts 
of  record  whlcii  bail  been  returned  by  the  sherirl  as  nihil, 
or  nothing  worth.—  Clark  of  the  outlawries,  formerly, 
e  clerk  in  the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Remembrancer  De- 
partment of  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer,  charged 
with  recording  outlawries  and  seizure*  thereon.— -  Clerk 
Of  the  Parliament*,  In  England,  the  thief  officer  of  the 
House  of  Lord*. -Clerk  of  the  peace.  In  England,  an 
offlccr  belonging  to  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  read  indictment*  and  record  the  proceedings, 
and  to  perform  special  duties  In  connection  with  county 
attain  -  Clerk  of  the  Pell,  a  former  clerk  In  the  English 
Exchequer,  charged  with  the  enrolment  of  letters  list,  lit, 
etc -Clark  of  the  petty  bag,  a  clerk  In  the  English 
Chancery,  charged  with  various  duties,  among  which  »** 
enrolling  tlie  admission  of  solicitors  and  other  officers  "I 
court,  formerly  there  were  three  such  clerks.—  Clerk  of 
the  Pipe,  a  former  officer  of  the  English  Exchequer  who 
had  charge  of  those  accounts  which  were  entered  upon 
the  Ureal  Roll  or  Plpo  Roll,  and  who  also  Issued  summons 
for  the  collection  of  debts  doe  to  the  king.-  Clerk  Of  the 
privy  seal,  formerly,  In  England,  before  the  office  was 
ai».duh<*d  In  IS  and  to  Vict,,  a  clerk  (there  were  four  In 
alii  In  attendance  on  the  lord  Privy  Seal,  whose  duties 
were  the  preparing  of  document*  for  authentication  by 
the  privy  seaL—  Clark  Of  the  Session,  tlie  title  giien  to 
the  clerks  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session.—  Clerk  of  the 
signet.  See  rirput  —  Clerk  of  the  warrant*,  formerly, 
a  clerk  luting  charge  of  enrolment*  and  estreat*  In  the 
English  Common  Pleas.  —  Clerk  of  the  weather,  d)  A 
humorous  personification  of  the  Influences  controlling  tho 
weather :  a*.  It  depends  on  what  the  rfere  <•/  f As  wvorA/r 
may  send  us.  (*)  In  the  l  ulled  states,  a  popular  name  for 
the  head  of  the  meteorological  department  of  the  .signal 
Service. — County  clerk.  In  A  men  din  fair,  the  clerk  of 
a  county;  an  administrative  officer  (commonly  elective) 
arged  with  making  and  keeping  various  public  record*, 


en  ex  officio 
water  dark  see 
a  highwayman. 


The  great  Princes,  and  Popes,  and  Sultan*  would  one 
salute  and  greet  an  other  sometime  In  fremlship  and 
sport,  .  .  .  A  nothing  seemed  eUrUy  done,  but  must  be 
done  In  ryroe.        ptuttnham.  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  & 
Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here, 
With  Ignominious  words,  though  cUrtlv  couch'd' 

3Ur.,  I  lien.  VI.,  111.  L 


county.-  Holy- 
dark-.  « thief: 


give  tliee  this 


At*.,  1  Hen.  i  v. ,  U.1 1! 


Town  Clark,  the  recording  officer  of  a  to 
1  States  he  is  usually  elected  by  the  u* 


with  other  local  i 
minute*  of  town  in- 
and  election*,  soil  I 
classes  of  lustrum*. 
England  the  town i 


L  Inlholntt- 
le  of  tho  town 
and  his  duties  Include  keeping 
tings,  giving  notice  of  such  meetings 
t'Pliut  the  file*  or  records  of  various 
ta,  such  aa  chattel  mortgage*.  In 
rk  Is  an  officer  In  each  municipal  cor- 


poration and  borough :  he  keeps  the  corporate  records, 
and  Is  clerk  of  the  court*  held  before  the  mavor,  etc,,  and 
of  the  works  required  to  be  executed  under  the  powers  of 
the  corporation,  and  takes  charge  of  the  voting-papers  In 
the  election  of  councilor*.   In  Scotland  he  is  also  the  ad- 


viser of  the  magistrate*  and  council  ol  his  town. 

clerk  (klerk),  t.    [<  clerk,  «.]    I.t  Iran*.  To 


I  ding  *'  he  ever  cirrkit. 
Sett,  Hob  Roy,  xxL 

II.  intrant.  To  serve  as  a  clerk;  act  as  ac- 
countant or  salesman :  frequently  used  in  the 
phrase  to  rferfc  it.    [Colloq.,  U.  8.] 

I  was  struck  with  the  original  mode  In  width  the  young 
gentleman  wbo  was  fierkin.7  it  managed  his  spelling. 

A  Strap  I'enees  in  Trjnt.  p.  19C. 

clerk-ale*,  clerk's-alet  (klerk'-.  klerks'sl),  n. 
In  Kngland,  a  feast  for  tho  benefit  of  a  jwrish 
clfrk. 

An  order  was  made  ...  for  suppressing  all  revels, 
Church-ales,  CUrk-attt,  which  had  been  used  upon  that 
day.  /fcyfin.  Life  of  Land,  Iv.  am. 

clerking  iklerTdng),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  clerk,  r.] 
The  calling  or  work  of  a  clerk. 

Teaching.  eferetap  law,  etc.,  are  so  very  precarious,  ex- 
cept to  men  of  established  reputation  and  business,  that 
It  is  next  to  madnete  for  a  youth  to  come  here  relying 
upon  tbein.  JVssr  for*  Trilmnr,  April  w,  im 


clerk^B-alet.  n.   8ee  cierk-aU. 

clerkship  (klork'sbip).  n.  [<  ME.  clerc-,  cUrrc- 
tcipe;  <  clerk  +  -ship.)  If.  Tho  state  of  being 
in  holy  orders. —  2.  Scholarship;  erudition. 

He  was  not  averse  to  display  his  cfersaAip  and  scholas- 
tic Information.  xhifmrr,  Pelham,  lxvtl. 

3.  The  office  or  business  of  a  clerk  or  account- 
ant. 

Clerodendron  (klS-rtJ-den'dron),  i».  rNL.,<Gr. 
a>r/r»of,  lot,  +  itwJoov,  tree.]  A  vcrbeuaceous 
genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  about  70  species, 
of  warm  regions,  chiefly  of  the  old  worlt  C  The 
flowers  are  often  showy,  and  several 
have  been  cultivated  in  hothouses. 

cleromancy  (kle'rvi-man-si),  ».  [=  F.  cliro- 
moncic  =  Sp.  cicTOisHisrta,  <  Or.  ai'/ooc,  lot,  + 
ftavriia,  divination.]  Divination  by  throwing 
dice  or  lota,  and  interpreting  according  to  cer- 
tain rules  the  points  or  marks  turned  up. 

cleronomy  (kle-ron'o-mi),  *.  [=  F.  clerono- 
mie,  <  Gr.  tOjtfiovnitia,  an  inheritance,  <  sAaoovd- 
iuc,  an  heir,  <  <t>.^oof,  lot,  +  viuroOat,  have  as 
one's  share,  mid.  of  viurtv,  distribute :  see 
Nome]  That  which  is  given  to  any  one  as  his 
lot;  inheritance;  heritage  or  patrimony. 

clerstoryt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  clearstory. 

clertet,  «.   A  Middle  English  form  of  clarify. 

cleruch  (kle'rttk),  a.  r<  Or.  t&j/povxoc,  one  who 
holds  an  allotment  of  land,  <  «?.»}por,  a  lot,  + 
I  rrnv,  have,  hold.]  In  ancient  Athens,  a  citizen 
to  whom  land  was  allotted  in_ conquered  terri- 
tory under  tho 
cffTncAy. 

clerncbial  (kl*.ro'ki-al),  a.  [<  cleruch  +  -«f.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  eleruehy,  or  to  the  Athe- 
nian cleruclts. 

eleruehy  (kl8'r#-kl)r  n. ;  pi.  cferticaie*  (-kiz).  [< 
Or.  &wdk,  the  allotment  of  land  in  a  foreign 
country  among  the  citizens  (see  def .  1),<  *> 
.roc,  one  who  holds  an  allotment  of  land 
cfcrtM-A.]  1.  A  system  of  colonization  of  con- 
quered territory  practised  by  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians from  506  B.  C.  The  land  was  distributed 
eduslly  among  the  ten  Athenian  tribes,  and  parcels  were 
assigned  by  lot  to  a  certain  number  of  poor  citizens  from 
each  tribe,  The  cleruch*  retained  their  Athenian  dtiien- 
shln,  and  transmitted  it  to  their  children  under  the  con- 
dition of  presenting  themselves  at  Athens  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  ami  having  their  names  entered  on  the  register 
of  their  proper  demc.  The  eleruchs  were  evemptetl  from 
certain  charge*  to  the  Athenian  stale,  but  remained  tiiti- 
Ject  to  military  service.  Tlie  natives  of  the  conquered 
territory  often  retained  some  portion  of  the  land,  and  be- 
came Athenian  metlc*. 

2.  A  colony  constituted  under  this  system, 
clernm  (kle'rum),  «.  [Short,  for  L.  (ML.  NL.> 
»rrmn  t>H  eleruin,  a  sermon  addressed  to  the 
clergy  :  L.  srrmo(s-),  n  speech,  LL.  a  sermon ; 
ad,  to;  clcntm,  acc.  of  LL.  cf«TH»,  tho  clergy, 
elcricui.  a  clergyman:  sec  Sr-rmos,  ad-,  and 
clergy.]  A  sermon  preached  at  certain  times 
and  places,  in  tho  University  of  Cambridge. 
Kngland;  especiallv,  one  delivered  on  January 
12th  by  the  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity "or  some  one  appointed  by  him. 


clerer 

of  tho  family  Clerida.  The  heaal  tarsal  joint  Is  scarce- 
ly visible,  the  labial  palps  end  In  a  Urge  hatchcl-eheped 
Joint,  and  the  terminal  antenna!  Joint  Is  acutely  produced, 
The  larva*  are  red.  1  hero  are  about  iti)  species  of  this  Im- 
portant genus  in  the  l.  nlted  States.  The  European  C.  ei- 
tvtartit*  Infest*  the  nests  of  mason-bee*. 

cletch  (kloch),  r.  and  «.  A  dialectal  variant  of 

rfafcAl. 

cletet,  »•   An  obsolete  form  of  clcafl-,  deaf*. 

Clethra  (kleth'rf),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  tdJflpa,  al- 
der (which  these  plants  resemble  in  foliage).] 
A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Ericaceae,  no- 
1 1  v  ^i~i  of  ort'li  niitl  ^outd  srVnionctt  niiCsl  ^l&idt'irii , 
They  are  shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  senate  leaves  ami 
many  white  flowers  in  terminal  racemea  The  corolla  con- 
sists of  five  free  petal*.  11m  white  alder  or  sweet  pcjiper 
hath,  C.  ainifUUt.  a  specie*  of  the  Atlantic  Sutra,  a  hand- 
some shrub  with  very  fragrant  flowers,  is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated. 

cleugh,  cleuch  (kluch),  n.  [Sc.,  =  donaM,  q.  v.] 
A  cleft  or  gorge  in  a  hill ;  a  ravine ;  also,  a  cliff 
or  the  side  of  a  ravine. 

's&r^SsSwssfJtS 

Scuff,  L.  uf  L.  M.,  tL  8. 
At  length  they  lost  tight  of  Martin  and  the  costs  ;  anil 
they  began  to  run  up  a  little  WsucA  which  we  call  Corri- 
nan-shlan,  where  there  Is  a  wee  hit  stripe  of  a  bum. 

Seoti,  Monastery,  L  ». 

deveH,  r-    An  obsolete  spelling  of  efcirrel. 

cle ve-t,  r.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cinuw  -. 

cleve*!,  «.  [ME.,  <  Aa  ctedfa,  WW/a,  cledfa, 
cljfa,  cltfa,  a  cell,  chamber,  lair,  den,  anpar.  < 
claffa*,  K.  cleave,  separate,  divide :  see  rfoorA] 
A  chamber. 


containing  some  vttn- 
rare  substances,  found 


sjmmv;  apprenuce  them  to  OleiTW  (kle '  rus),  n  [NL.  (Gcoffroy.  1764)  < 
A.«ava/A  V»u ur»,  xx.  mo.   Or.  a/^oot,  a  lot.]    The  typical  genus  of  beetles 


Ant  bar  him  hom  to  htte  elrus. 

flsstM,  L  M«- 

w  ickednes  thogbt  he,  night  and  dai 
In  his  Here  thar  lw  laL 

Ft.  xxzv.  5  (ME.  version). 

cleve*  (klev),  ».  [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  cferr,  also  cle/e, 
rare  sing,  from  pi.  deres  of  cliff:  aee  cliffl.]  An 
obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  cliffi, 

l.ght  *■  d  sliadow,  step  t>v  itep,  wandered  seal  in- 
furry  nicer*.  It.  D.  Blaekmm.  Lorna  Doone,  six, 

cleve't,  »•  [ME.,  also  dive  (spelled  cfyre) ;  prob. 
associated  with  cleve* ;  only  in  the  work  quoted, 
translating  L.  cfirtsg,  a  declivity,  slope,  hill : 
see  cfiriui,  clivout.]   A  hill ;  a  hillside. 

Make  htm  lough  [low)  In  cfeset  that  decline. 
In  plaint  or  ronko  lande  bier  (higher!  msy  thai  be. 
Hut  bondc*  hardr  In  vyne  Is  not  to  ae. 

WWisi,  Husboodrie(R  E.  T.  S.X  p.  » 
That  here  anoon  in  place*  temp,  rate. 
And  forth  thai  come  In  c/eres  and  In  pltny*. 

feftodius,  Huabondrie  (E.  t  T.  S.X  p.  K 

cleveite  (kle'-rit ),  n.    [<  Clere,  the  name  of  a 

Swedish  chemist,  +  -«f2.]    A  mineral  closely 

allied  to  uraninite,  but  co 

uin,  erbium,  and  o  ' 

in  Norway. 
clever1  (klev'fer),  a.    [Not  found 

the  17th  century,  and  appar.  of  provincial  ori- 

fin,  being  found  in  dial,  use;  cf.  Dan.  dial. 
lover,  klever,  with  same  senses  (Wedgwood)  as 
E.  trJetwi,  in  most  of  the  senses  given  below. 
Tho  word  can  hardly  be,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, a  corruption  of  ME.  deliver,  which  partly 
coincides  in  sense  (see  dcHreT,  a. ).]  1 .  Possess- 
'  ing  skill  or  address ;  having  special  ability  of 
any  kind,  especially  such  aa  involves  quickness 
of  intellect  or  mechanical  dexterity;  adroit. 
It  now  commonly  implies  tbe  possession  of  anility  which, 
though  noteworthy,  does  not  amount  to  genius,  nor  even 
to  a  high  degree  of  talent. 

The  efetWPMf  men  stood  In  the  van. 
BattU  «/  ftntland  Hill,  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  311). 

The  Highland  men,  they're  eferer  men 
At  hsodllng  sword  snd  shield. 

htoltsiy  John  Stton  (Child's  Ballads.  VII.  £13). 

Though  there  were  many  nbser  men  In  England  during 
the  latter  half  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  there  were  only 
two  great  creative  minds.  .VacmoXv. 

There  Is  uo  harm  in  being  stupid,  so  long  sa  a  man  doe* 
not  think  hUnself  eferer;  no  good  In  being  deter,  if  a  man 
think*  himself  to,  for  that  Is  a  abort  way  to  tlie  wont  stu- 
pidity. Uto.  MacDtmald,  Mary  Marston.  v. 

2.  Indicative  of  or  exhibiting  cleverness :  as, 
a  clever  speech ;  a  clever  trick. 

That  deter  mist  of  word*  with  which  an  experienced 
writer  hides  Ihe  fact  that  lie  can  find  nothing  to  **y  on  a 
certain  subject.  Jfrs.  Oliphant,  Sheridan,  p.  Si. 

3.  Well  shaped;  active-looking;  handsome. 
[Prow  Eng.] 

Theglrl  wssa  tight  efererwenchaa  any  was.  Artwlhw*. 

4.  Good-natured;  obliging;  complaisant:  ] 
sessing  an  agreeable  mind 
[Colloq..  U.  S-] 

If  we  pull  together,  you  will  find  me  a  eferer  fellow  ;  it 
»  e  don  t,  you  w  ill  llnd  roe  a  bloody  rascal. 

A  U.  Dana,  Jr..  Before  the  Mast,  p.  4. 
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clever 

Lord  John  >u  •  Urge.  hearty  man.  who  lived  generous- 
ly , atjtl |  WM  rlerer  to  tilt  Indiana  mid  »|ii*m s. 

TA*  CVlsllire,  XXXI.  2S2. 

5.  Agreeable ;  pleasant ;  comfortable ;  nice : 
as,  "these  rfciYr  apartments,''  Oirper,  Works, 
V.  2SK).    [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

We  could  not  have  lwen  In  so  clever  a  place  as  thin  Is, 
circuiiiauni'e.i  as  we  sre,  tbU  summer. 

JViw  TWoot,  in  Mis*  fart,  r  ■  Letters.  III.  1»1. 

I  wnndeT  If  you  sre  going  to  flay  long?  All  summer} 
Well,  that's  «l<»r,  .5.  0,  Jtmtt,  liocpliaveii.  p.  17. 

-Byn.  L 
res  ly,  'i111 
bright. 

clever2  (klev'er),  r.  i.    A  variant  of  cfarer*. 

(klev-e-ral'i-ti),  ».   [<  Wercrl  + 
"  ;  smartness.    [A  jocular 
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rUtth ).  ]  An  electrotype  or  stereotype  plate . — 
Cliche  cas tins.  'hat  kind  ot  casting  effects  by  forcing 


Sheridan  waa  clever:  scamp*  often  are 
had  not  a  apart  of  cltrtrality  In  him. 


but  Johnson 
CSarUtlle  Brmtt. 


the  mold  or  the  matrix  suddenly 

Clichy  white.    See  irAitc. 

click'  (kUk),  r.  [Not  found  in  ME. ;  =  I). 
khkken  (redniil.  klikklaUceu)  =  1,0.  kiikkrn  (>  G. 
klicken  and  OF.  cliquer,  click,  clack,  clap :  see 
dirket  and  dicM),  click,  clack,  clash.  =  Dan. 
klikke  =  Kw.  kiicka,  miss  fire :  an  imitative  va- 
riant of  etock,  expressing  a  slighter  sound.]  I. 
intram.  To  make  a  small  sharp  sound,  or  u 
succession  of  weak  sharp  sounds,  as  by  a  gen- 
tle blow;  tick. 

■n  death-watch  riiemrd, 
0«y,  Shrpherd'e  Week,  Friday,  L  lot. 

If  He  have  called  you  to  ply  the  Inatrunieuta  of  the  aril- 
•an,  let  your  shop  Iw  musical  the  livelong  day  with  the 
dicfa'no  of  your  tools.    Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  »<!. 


cleverism  (klev'fer-izm),  n.  [<  cZcrert  +  -inn.] 
A  clever  saying.  [Kara.] 

Mr.  Smith  naturally  and  Inevitably  taw  chiefly  the  busy, 
puahiriK  talker*  of  the  big  to*  lit.  full  ot  the  hut  new 
caVrerunu,  Juet  sharp  emiugh  to  repeat  the  parrot  crtea  of 
Eurupean  mischief. maker*,  and  to  he  Ingeniously  wrong 
on  moat  subjects.  OwuVinourory  ilrr  ,  LI.  11. 

cleverly  (klev'er-li),  adv.  1.  Dexterously; 
■kilfully;  ably;  effectively. 

Thoae  would  Inveigle  rata  with  th'  acent, 
Ami  aonirtimra  catch  them  with  a  anap, 
Aa  cUv*rly  aa  th'  ablest  trap. 

S.  Surfer,  Hudlhraa,  ii.  I, 

8.  Pleasantly ;  nicely :  comfortably :  as,  to  be 
clererlg  lodged.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.]  —3. 
Fairly;  actually.  [Colloq.] 

We  had  let  our  aaila  go  by  the  run,  before  it  |the  hur- 
ricane] efeeerfy  took  Da.  /'<*,  Tales,  L  16U, 

The  landlord  cornea  to  me  a*  soon  aa  1  waa  efererfy  up 
In  the  morning.         Uaiitmrim,  Ham  .Slick  In  Eng.,  vtlL 


To 


with  a  clicking  sound. 


When  merry  tuUkinaida  root  the  lalch. 

Tennyon.  The  Owl,  1. 

She  elidud  hack  the  holt  which  held  the  window-sash. 


cleverness  (klev'fr-nes),  n.  [<  clever*  +  -nets.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  clever;  quic.kneea  of 
intellect  or  mechanical  dexterity;  adroitness ; 


skill;  ingenuity;  intelligence. 

Cfearrweae  ia  a  sort  of  geniua  for  Instrumentality, 
the  brain  of  the  hand.    In  literature,  rieaernea.  b 


Sometimes  spoiled  klick. 
click1  (klik),  n.  [=  MI),  klick  =  LO.  klik  (>  0. 
klick)  =  Norw.  klikk,  klik,  a  click,  =  Dan.  MM, 
a  miss-Arc ;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  small  sharp 
sound:  as,  the  click  of  a  latch ;  the  click  of  a 
pistol. 

To  the  Millard  room  I  hastened ;  the  click  at  balls  and 
the  hum  ot  volceat  resounded  thence. 

Charlotte  Brant*,  Jane  Eyre,  xxl. 

2.  A  cluck-like  sound,  used  in  the  alphabets  of 
certain  languages,  especially  the  Hottentot  and 
neighboring  tongues  in  South  Africa,  it  b>  made 
by  pressing  the  tip  or  edge  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  withdrawing  It  by  a  Backing  action. 
There  are  different  clicks,  according  aa  different  part »  of 
the  tongue  are  used ;  and  gnttnral  sounds  are  combined  in 
utterance  with  them.    Also  called  clues 

' '  Suction-stop*  "  are  formed 
or  llpa  In  the  position  fur  a 


client 

—      He  anrtethe  on  the  Oardyn  sate  with  a  Clyhtt  of  dri- 
ver, that  be  holdrthe  In  his  luwd. 

MandrriUt,  Travel*,  p.  XHL 

Specifically — 2.  An  instrument  making  a  clap- 
ping noise,  used  bv  beggars  to  attract  attention. 
See  dark-dish. —  S.  pi.  "Flut  rattling  bones  for 
boys  to  play  with.  Cola,  171".— 4.  A  latch- 
key. 11.  Jonson.—6.  The  latch  or  lock  of  a  door. 
He  hath  the  keye  of  the  efOefthau^the  kyng  alepe.  ^ 

[Obsolete  or  local  in  all  senses.] 
cllckett,  r.  f.    [ME.  cllkcten;  <  dicket,  ».]  To 
lock  with  a  clicket. 

The  dore  closed, 
Kayed  and  c/i**W  to  kepe  the  wlth-outen. 

IHert  Plowman  (B),  SSL 

click-pulley  (klik'pulM),  n.  In  much.,  a  sheave 
having  teeth  in  its  rim  engaged  by  a  click  or 
ratchet. 

click-wheel  (klik'hwei),  n.  A  cog-wheel  hav- 
ing the  cogs  inclined  on  one  face  and  radial  on 
the  other,  so  disposed  that  they  present  the  in- 
clined faces  to  a  click,  pawl,  ratchet,  or  detent, 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  wheel  moves, 
while  the  radial  faces  on  the  opposite  side  en- 
gage the  detent  and  keep  the  wheel  from  mov- 
ing backward.  Also  called  ralchet-vheel. 
clicky  (klik'i),  a.  [<  clickl  +  -»>.]  Full  of 
clicks  or  cluck-like  sounds.  [Hare.] 


It  la 


tied  ...  by  placing  the  tongue 
•ton,  and  then  sucking  out  the 
ch  form  the  stop ;  they  are  thus 


U  *  tbeLplaceot  c*ewrw*a.'Ptrtl*  ",p|,,,•  "  * 
Jfocau/ap,  MachlavclU. 
Circles  In  whose  .  .  .  precise  vocabulary  dean-neat  Im- 
plies mere  aptitude  fordoing  and  knowing,  apart  from  char- 
acter. IiV.t    A'tarf,  Middleman-}!.  L  Sfk 

2.  Mildness  or  agreeableness  of  disposition; 
obligingness:  good  nature.    [Colloq.,  V.  8.] 

—  8jTL  1.  y>irulty,  Ingenuity,  etc  (see  jremuCI,  aptness, 
csTJcrtneaa. 


t  posit 

the  organs  which  {orm  the  stop ;  they  Lee 
strongly  together  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
.  so  that  when  separated  a  distinct  smack  Is  heard, 
sounds  are  common  In  Intcrjertlnnal  speech.  .  .  . 
nany  of  the  South  African  lajignattea  these  suctions 
thru*  euu  nllsl  rlrmruU  of  speech  known  as  dieJl. 
I*  somewhat  Inappropriate  ;  ' 


p.  k 


3.  In  mach.,  a  small  bar  whieh  moves  backward 
and  forward,  and  at  every  forward  stroke  en- 


ti-rs  the  teeth 


iiteliet-wlii-el  or  rac 


wh 


clevis,  clevy  (ki« 


1.  clerurj) 


■i),  ».;  pi 

>z),  cleric*  (-iz).  [Ap- 
ult.  <  ef«ii'<-2,  split: 


U,  with  the  two 


is,  klev'i), 

lu 

par.  uil.  \  paew-i  »h"^j 
cf.  Ieel.  klofl,  a  forked 
st  ick,<  klli/a  =E.  clean*, 
v.]    An  iron  lient  in 
form  of  a  stirrup, 
horseshoe,  or  the  letter 
u«?  inn  i-uu.h  perforated  to  receive  a 
pin,  used  to  connect  a  draft-chain  orwhipple- 
tree  to  a  cart  or  plow. 

clevla-bolt  (klevVbdlt),  n.  Same  as  lewis-holt. 

clevy,  «.    See  clevis. 

clew,  «.  and  r.    See  rfi«r. 

clewe't,  i.    An  obsolete  form  of  clue. 

clewed,  «.   See  cl»Ht/hi. 

Clianthus  (kll-au'thus),  s.  [XL.,  more  cor- 
rectly 'Ctcantiius,  <  Or.  *>-«*,  fame,  glory  (ef. 
KhiL,  L.  Clio),  +  4»<ior.  a 
flower.]  A  genua  of  legu- 
minous plants,  of  two  h)m>. 
cies,  bund  in  Austrnl.-nia 
and  New  Zealnnd,  aiel 
tivated  as  hothouse-  and  gsr 
den-plauts,  generally  un 
the  namo  of  iilory.jten.  ih.  > 
an-  shrubs,  with  large  l:u:i*Uoite' 
flower*  in  racenw-H.  The  C.  /tuni. 
ccmj  is  a  very  elegant  plant  witli 
Cliinaiin  fluwem,  altalning  :l  Ik  i.  Ill 
ot  S  or*  10  feet.  It  Is  a  native  of 
>ew  Z<-;>Un.|.  wli.rv  It  ia  railed 
pamtitntl.  tf-m  the  form  of  ths 
keeled  |»  t*L 

clich    (klieh),  «. 

[Turk.  i:iltj,<  Hind. 

kirich,  hrrh,  lii-ng. 

kirich,  Malay  siriv,  t"n  .  Ml  (> 

E.  rrccM  ).  a  sword  or  long  dng- 

ger:  seiMT.cir.l  Abroo  l  l.liol 

Tiii-kish  taber. 
Cliche"   ("kie-sha'j.  >..     [F.,  )ip. 

of  clicher,  stereotype.  <  OF.  ./.- 

oner,  elap  (see  rh'ckl  ).    Ot,  Q,  nhkltttxrlirn.  ste. 

reotyjie,  <  ah,  =  K.  of,  +  klatschrn,  clap  (cf.  K. 


t  pushes  forward,  leaving  it  at  rest  during  the 
backward  stroke.    Also  cal" 
latch  of  a  door.  [Local.] 


during  the 
.—4.  The 


Click2  (klik),  v.  t.~  [North.  E.,  =  eleek,  cieaeh, 
var.  of  clutch :  see  clcik,  WufrAi.l  To  snatch ; 
clutch:  as, he WicJberiitouto'myhands.  [Pro v. 
Eng.] 

"I  take  'em  to  prevent  abuaes," 
Cants  he,  and  then  the  Crucifix 
And  Chalice  front  the  Altar  Hick*. 

T.  Ward,  England  *  Reformation,  p,  387. 

click-beetle  (klik'be'tl),  n.  A  name  given  to 
beetles  of  the  family  Klateridtr,  on  account  of 
the  ability  possessed  by  most 
species,  when  placed  on  the 
back,  of  springing  into  tho  air  ^  ^ 
with  an  audible  click.  This  singu- 


lar power  depends  i 
ulatloii  between  th 
mesothorax,  and  o 
long  pnntcnml  ap 
an  excavation  of  tr 
■peciea  are  very  ni 
imago  state  feci  o 
of  their  larrte  hav 
habit,  but  It  has  hr 


prothorax  at: 

the  breselK-i 
e.  which  flti 
no  --  :!.'  ntv. 
uerous,  and  In  the 
vegetable*.  Mint 
the  same  feeling 
n  pnivrd  that  a  few 


are  carnlvoniiu.  See  Klatrridtr, 

clicker  (klik'cr),  n.  [Appar.  < 
«..<-*-• +  •«*>.]  1.  Sameasc/icsl, 
3. —  2.  A  person  employed  by  a  shopkeeper  to 
stand  at  the  door  and  solicit  custom.  [Vulgar. 
Eng.]  —  3.  In  shoemaking,  one  who  cuts  out 
leather  for  the  uppers  and  soles  of  boots  and 
shoes. — 4.  In  nrmtimj,  as  formerly  and  still 
sometimes  conducted,  the  compositor  who  re- 
ceives the  <•<!}!>•  of  a  work  and  distributes  it 
among  the  other  compositors,  makes  up  the 
pages,  and  sets  up  head-lines,  etc.;  the  leader 
of  a  companionship  of  typesetters. 

clicket  (klik'et),  n.  [Also  formerly  clique! :  < 
ME.  clikct,  rMff,  a  door-knocker,  a  kev.  <  <>K. 
r/iyi«  ,.  a  latch.  <  dinner,  click,  clap:  se'e  flick*, 
r.  Cf.  MI),  ilinrkft,  D.  kIMet,  a  wicket,  wicket- 
door.  Dun.  Wide,  a  latch:  see  rlink.  «.]  1. 
Anything  that  makes  a  rattling  tioi.se;  espe- 
cially, a  contrivance  used  iu  knocking  or  cull- 
ing  for  aduiission,  as  a  pin  with  a  ratchet,  or  » 
knocker.  Chaucer. 


All  aorta  ot  words  in  their  strange  .-licJry  language. 

f  A*  C'ntury,  XXV.  W6. 

Olidastes  (kll-das't«i),  n.  [NI,.,  <  Or.  as  If  'Os*- 

oo^riii  (cf.  Ouidoiv),  lock  up,  (.  Or.  s/ri'r  (g?^«t-), 
a  key.]  A  remarkable  genua  of  extinct  rep- 
tiles, of  the  order  fVfAONomornAa,  from  tie 
Cretaceous  deposits  of  North  America,  having 
each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  provided  with  a 
peculiar  articulation  behind  the  middle  of  its 
length  and  between  tho  splenial  and  angular 
bones,  whence  the  name.  About  a  dozen  spe- 
cies have  been  described,  varying  in  length 
from  12  to  40  feet.   Also  CMdastes. 

cUde't,  a.  A  variant  of  clithe.  See  clithc,  and 
quotation  under  rMre3. 

elide-.  [Also  written,  less  prop.,  cleido-,  repr. 
Or.  *?j-«vi-,  combining  form  of  itfliaf,  =  L.  dads, 
a  key,  the  clavicle:  see  dans,  clarielc."}  A 
prefix  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  'key'  or  (in 
anatomy)  'clavicle.' 

clldomancy  (kli  Mo-man -si),  si.  [<  Gr.  «««c 
(s^rirf-),  a  key,  +  /lavrria,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  a  key,  especially  by  means  of 
a  key  fastened  into  a  Bible  or  other  book,  the 
object  being  to  ascertain  who  Is  to  b«  one's 
lover  or  sweetheart.  When  the  right  name  la  men- 
tioned or  the  Initial  letter  uttered,  the  hook  and  key  are 
expected  to  move  In  the  hands  of  the  person  who  holds 
them,  formerly  tills  method  was  used  to  detect  those 
guilty  of  theft    Also  eUidumaney, 

clidomastoid  (kli-dd-mas'told),  a.  and  a.  [< 
XL.  ditiomastoidcus,  <  Or.  si.tic  (x/^irl-),  a  key, 
the  clavicle,  +  NL.  mastoideus :  see  mastoid.) 
L  "•  Pertaining  to  the  clavicle  and  to  the  mas- 
toid process  of  the  temporal  bone;  connecting 
these  parts,  as  a  mnscle. 

II.  n.  A  clidomastoid  muscle:  tho  clavicular 
portion  of  the  sterooclidoiuastoid  muscle. 
Also  ddtUmastoid  and  clacomastoid, 

cUdomaetoideuB  (kli'do-mas-toi'df-us),  n.;  pi, 
ditlomastoidei  (A).  [NL. :  see  clidomastoid.^ 
The  clavicular  part  of  the  stemoclidomastoi- 
deus  muscle,  sometimes  distinct  from  the  ster- 
nomastoideus.  Also  clridomiutoUlcus  and  da- 
romastoitleus. 

Clidoaterna  (kli-do-stcr'n*),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  K/f  f  (sXritt-),  a  key,  the  clavicle,  +  oT<>i»n>, 
sternum.]  A  group  or  suborder  of  Testudinata, 
having  a  sutural  union  of  the  plastron  with  the 
eurapaco  strengthened  by  ascending  axillary 
and  inguinal  buttresses.  It  Include*  the  recent 
Km^M.r  or  Otnmyii/,e,  T 

I'  -  Nn  jf.-rro.  re. 


and  extinct 

clidosternal1 


Bamida,  and  Adocida. 
(kll-do-ster'nal),  a.    [<  Gr.  Oj/c 


(idttA-),  a  key,  tho  clavicle,  T  trripiw,  sternum, 
re-    +  -<;/.]    Of  or  pertainiruT  to  tlie  clavicle  and 

bone  and  breast- 
More  frequently 


the  sternum,  or  the  co! 
bone.     Also  dridosterna! 
sternoclavicular. 
clidosternal-  (kli-do-ster'nal),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Clidostcrna  +  -al.~\  X,  a.  Kelating  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  tho  Clidostcrna. 
II.  ».  A  tortoise  of  the  group  Clidosterna 
Also  deidostrrnal. 
Cliency  (kli'en-si).  n.    [<  client  +  -cy.    Cf.  ML 
elientm,  protection.]   The  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  client, 
client  I  kli'ent ),  it.    [<  ME.  W«nf  =  D.  klient  = 
0.  i-iicnf  =  liuli.  Hw.  khent,  <  OF.  client,  F. 


igitized  by  Google 


client 

:  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ctiente,  <  L.  tiien(t-)t,  older 

*  efimt»  f0U0Wer'  Ht-  ' lliare'-'  Pr°l'-    ^  n"W"  ^  J*  «*-  And  K»M7S^S"<S^,,  ** 

ppr.  of  ciuere  =  Or.  sJurrv  =  Skt.  ■/  erg,  hear,    „  -  rrvtute,  t  assar,  p.  184.  ftagrr  Sorth,  Eiamcn,  p.  21 

•MM  also  (pp.)  Skt.erwta,  heard,  =  Or.  a/orroY   3.  Interests  of  a  client;  patronage.    [Bare.]    climacteric  (kl.-mak-tor'ik  or  kli-mak'te-rik), 

[=  F.  cUmaterique,  etc.,  <  L.  cUmac- 


=  I*,  tn-clutug,  heard  Of,  famous,  =  AS.   Aliid"       °ur '»»«  •  -  ■  sgslnat  thuae  whose  clientele  you  under- 

E.  toad i  see  fond.]  1.  In  /torn.  <,».,«.,  a  person  ^  h*,e  <"«P»«^  ""J*  '!h"rrh?l>,;:,„ln'1  ^;u,"- 
whowas  underthe  guardianship  ancfprofctiou  .  "f.  J^,  ^2W; 

of  another  of  TOperior  rank  and  influence,  oftll.-d  cS1elltlUP.(ku  Sn^«"P)f  »•.  [<e.«-n.  +  -**•/<.] 

The  condition  of  being  a  chent;  a  state  of  be- 
■  ing  under  the  protection  of  a  patron.  Itrgden. 
cliff1  (klif),  n.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  eli/e  (pi.  cleere*, 
cleree),  <  ME.  clif.  clef  (dat.  clife,  clefe,  clire, 
clere,  pi,  eiivm,  acres,  clevis,  etc.),  <  AS.  clif 
(pi.  cfi/N,  Ww/«)  (= Oa  Wi/=  I>.  ki{f=  LG.  »■«£ 
a  cliff,  a  rock,  =  Icel.  *-/</  =  OHG.  lleb),  a  cliff. 


war.  in  return  for  edvk. 
U>  private  rlghte  and  Interests, 
i  lu  Runic,  and  i  ron  allied  or  subject  state*  and 
iflen  cllcnr 


lianas'"  irons!  *  l""  iutH\T"Ymlri'tri'"  *U*.,Kl  bf 
2l"  ^lirSnWa»»lY\irth^WdlJ  ag^wu  a  m  of 
Ml  snoatnes*. 


The  Institution  by  which  every  plebeian  was  allowed  to 
oose  any  patrician  for  hi*  patnm  .  .  .  made  the  patri 
cat  emulate  each  other  In  acta  of  civility  and  * 

J. 

one  who  Uvea 


prob.  orig.  a  place  climbed  or  to  be  climbed,  < 
*clifan  (pp.  'clifrn),  in  oomp.  othclijan,  adhere, 
=  Icel.  kii/a,  climb:  see  atop  and  cleared.  The 


to  their  clients,  and 
hirtnony  ot  Rome. 


2.  In  a  general 
patronage  of, 
by,  another. 

The  prince  taring  at 
Jetty  to  pity  the  misery  of  hi*  poor 
salt  gat  ot  the  emperor,  for  nix  dkent, 
hope.  AM-htim 


humanity 

PT£BS! 


MD.  klippe,  kleppt 
'<  —  Dan.  Wii 


humbly  besought  hit  t 
object* ; 


who  by  Mi 
ords  without 
,  Work*,  p.  il. 
We  are  Tory  curium  to  observe  the  behaviour  ot  great 
men  and  their  dunU.  StteU,  Spectator,  So.  48. 

Vo-daaghtera^notyet 

No,  but  we  hare  ctiente  dally, 


.  D.  klip  =  LG.  klippe  (>  G. 
klippe)  =  Dan.  klippe  =  Bw.  ktippa,  a  cliff,  crag, 
are  appar.  of  other  origin ;  cf.  effpi.j  The  steep 
and  nigged  face  of  a  rocky  mass;  a  steep  rock 
I;  a  precipice. 

I  on  the  efgeai  by  the  sea. 

Chauetr,  Good  Women,  L  147a 
incleatide  with  hllle*. 

i(E-  E-  T.  K.\  L  saw. 
omontory  c/eetw* 


a.  and  n. 

tericus,  <  Or.  Ojfianr^pudc,  'pertaining  to  a  cli- 
macter,  <  *>jfiaiiTi)p:  see  elimactcr.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  critical  period,  crisis,  or  climax. 

At  that  cHmdcfrric  time  |the  close  of  the  c4tI1  war)  the 
liia»d  ot  our  elder  poet*  was  complete  ami  ihlnlnn  — not 
a  etar  was  lost.  Statrxan,  1'oeU  of  America,  p.  96, 

Climacteric  teething-,  the  i>r.«luctloo  of  teeth  at  a  T*ry 
lute  period  of  life,  generally  between  the  ilrty  third  and 
cighly.orat  yean.-  Climacteric  years.  See  IL 

II  »■  A  critical  period  in  life,  or  a  period  in 
which  some  great  change  is  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  human  constitution;  especially, 
the  so-called  change  of  life  or  menopause.  The 
climacteric  years  or  critical  perlorln  hare  Iwn  auppuaed  to 
be  tbe  year*  ending  the  third,  flfth,  »cvciitb,  and  ninth 
|>erlod  of  aeren  yean,  to  which  some  add  the  eighty  flrat 
year.  The  *lxty  thirti  year  wai  called  the  grands pnat 
rJi  martrric.  It  ha*  been  bellered  that  each  of  theae 
period*  It  attended  with  aonui  remarkable  change  in  re- 
tpect  to  health,  life,  or  fortune. 
Washington  Allston  died  In  the  month  ot  July,  184s, 
— 'ng  reached  the  graud  climacteric, 
i  on  the  road  of  life. 

Sumner,  Oration*,  I.  IBS. 


Shirley,  Lore  In  a  11  axe,  L  L 

9.  In  the  middle  ages,  any  follower  of  a  noble 
or  knight ;  an  inferior  soldier,  mounted  or  on 
foot;  a  vassal. — 4.  One  who  puts  a  particular 
interest  into  the  care  and  management  of  an 


and  Friar  Bungay. 

that  overhung 
to  climb. 
Milton,  P.U.tr.  547. 

cliff2  (klif),  n.   A  variant  of  ekf. 
Cliff-brake  (klif'brak),  ».    See  brake*. 
cliff-dweller  ( klif 'dwel-er),  n.  A  member  of  one 
of>the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  southwestern 
United  States  who  built  their  dwellings  in  nat- 
ural recesses  in  cliffs, 
cliff- limestone  (klif'lim'ston),  n.  A  name  once 


(kU-m»k-ter'i-kal),  o.  and  sV 

Mahomet  .  .  .  made  that  (Mecca]  the  place  of  hit  resi- 
dence, where  he  dyed  in  tbo  great  c!«mart«v»i  ycer  of 
l>ls  «ge.  Sanity,.  Travail™,  p.  41 

--  I  now  entering  my  great  ett- 
!  of  6J.  Bvdyii,  Wary,  Oct.  SO,  lt8t 

_  (kU-mak'tg-ris),  n.    [NL.,  <  Or. 
see  c/intaoftT.J   A  notable  genus  of 
creepers,  of  the  family  CerfAikfVw,  related  to  the 
wall-creepers,  and  by  some  placed  in  the  same 


er ;  specifically,  one  who  applies  to  a  lawyer  extensively  used  by  geologists  for  certain  rocks 
for  advice  and  direction  in  a  question  of  law.    in  the  Mississippi  valley,  partly  of  Silurian  and 

i.immirr-     1-.  i  n      AAitfM      AH     V.  1  em     Iaa-.I      l_.a«_  A_    1   _#    Tl      ..  -   '  *  *   *  * » 


or  commits  his  cause  or  his  legal  interests  in 
general  to  a  lawyer's  management. 
Advocate*  mail  deal  plainly  with  their  client,. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

clientage  (kll'gn-tAj),  *i.  [<  client  +  -ape.]  1. 
in  Bom.  antiq.,  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
a  client  under  the  patronage  of  another. 

That  wretched  and  degrading  efoVnlave  of  the  early  em- 
pire; .  .  .  gatheringi  of  inUerable  Idlers,  tycophanta,  and 
>o  lever 


partly  of  Devonian  age,  forming  cliffs  or  bluffs 
along  that  stream.  The  name  has  been  dropped 


subfamily,  TleAtwiromtmr,  with  them.  There  are 
*»-vcral  tpecie*  peculiar  to  Um  Auttrallan  anil  Papuan  re- 
Kloua  mid  the  Philippine  Ulandt.    Thry  have  a  aluirt  toft 
d  toot,  large  claws,  and  browniah  or 
tcandene  i*  an  example. 


tpecie*.  pec 
ud  the  PhllH 
tail,  aluirt  bill  ani 
tpotted  plumage.  C. 


since  the  completion  of  more  accurate  surveys,  climacteryt  (kli-mak'tc-ri),  n.  f<  Or.  *'>ihh*u<p 
cliff-swallow  (klif'swol'6),  ».  A  bird  of  the 
family  Hirundinitla  and  genus  PetrachelkUm : 
so  called  from  affixing  its  bottle-nosed  nests 
of  mud  to  cliffs.  There  are  several  specie* :  tbe  best 
known  i*  P.  luni/rone,  abundantly  but  Irregularly  ditirib 


uted  In  North  America,  and  In  populous  district*  usually 
,  whence  it  ia  often  called 


•i-  iHlthrift*.  at  the  frvee*  and  public  apptnrancea  of  those 
wlxKo,  la  their  fawning  servility,  they  addressed  at  lord* 
s.>i  sustten,  but  whom  they  abused  behind  their  leo  kt  at 
<l'Se-«sted  upt tn.rU.  Bnryc  Brit.,  XVIII.  413. 

ta*  Is  the  populace,  between  which  and  the 
a  relation  aumvlhlng  like  lumian  cireiita^r 
HosreZU,  Venetian  Life,  xxL 

3.  The  condition  of  being  the  client  of  a  law-  .1 

reror  other  representative  of  one's  interests.  Jrri ?  J? l  Vtw  4ff' 

-3.  Abodyof  clients,  in.ny  sen*,  of  the  word.  +  .  ****  ^ ' 

n.   A  variant  of  ele/ih 
i.f.L    [<  diftl,  «.]    To  split 
Tlirough  cfi/ted  stones,   Congrm,  Mourning  Bride,  L  a 


building  Its  nests  under  eaves, 

eatvt nrai&rie.  jt  i,  jj  |nche*  long  and  about  12  In  extent 
of  wings:  the  upper  parts  and  a  spot  on  the  In-east  are 
dark,  lustrous  tteet-blue ;  the  under  parte  arc  rusty-gray  ; 
the  rump  Is  rufous ;  tbe  chin,  throat,  and  aide*  of  the 
head  are  chestnut ;  ami  the  forehead  la  marked  with  a 
»  hlte  or  light  crescent.  The  tell  I*  scarcely  forked.  Also 
called  tnud  eicafloir,  mmnUim/iw,  JUL  I  rriwbtican  eical- 


snd  of  the  rites* 


The  general  Interest  of  the  profet 

Keeassnsendlng  such  legialatluti  as  shall  enable  Ilbra- 
r>'  t»  send  books  to  their  outside  clientage  as  second  .  Isss 
•utter  at  one  cent  per  pound.  Science.  VIIL  7L 

Jiental  (kB'sn-tal),  a.  U  ciieni  +  ^  1. 
Pertaining  to  a  elfent  or  client*. 


I  sat  down  la  tbe  client  at  chair. 
!  sjSTt  t  chair.  Ihcicne, 


relatiou. 
Ahrldg. 


f  Eng.  Hist, 


r.l. 


ucawu  i  cii  en-ieaj,( 
ing  elienU,  [Bare.] 


.  cliff 


The  least  clientrd  pettifogger*. 

H.  Carrie,  Survey  of  Cornwall.  M  4. 


2.  Of  the  nature  of  clientage. 
A  dependent  and  dienlal 
Auras, 

[Rare  in  both  uses.1 
cUMtedfkU'gn-ted)^.  [<c**wit  +  ^da.]  Hav-  [< 

The  rock*  below  widen  ...  and  their  cliffy  sides  are 
fringed  with  weed.  I'cnnant. 
The  vagrant  w  lnd»  were  abroad,  rlotlns  among  the  cliftv 
re  (kll-en'te-laj),  n.  [<  clientele  +  heights  wlicro  they  held  their  trv.t. 
<4t.  The  suffix  is  unnecessary.  ]  A  body  of  ft,*  ,^.''i**'Ml" 'Mnrftw),  Harpers  Msg.,  LXXVI.tA 
'benU,  deuendants,  retainers  'or  suijuortirs-  efllH(kH'id),  ».  Aptoropod  ofthe  familv  Cliidte, 
'Beateie.  ^      supporters,  (WrWS)(  „.  pl    rNU[  e  CHo>  §  (6)>  + 

I.  bee  dienleU,M,         „r(l,^l„.  ,  -Ma  )     Same  SS  f  Vi.wl ><l,r  1 . 

..deepi, r,i„rt  with  wbT.m "L  iMiL  ;"rJrwleuTe4  clUtett,       A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  client. 
t  txotcr  more  imperious  than  ever.  clima  (kll  trill),  «,    [L. ,  appar.  a  particular  use 

A\  A.  iter.,  CXLHX  3S8.  of  dimn,  a  region :  see  c/isie2,  rfimafe.]  An  an- 
clicntelary  (kli-en'te-li-ri),  a.  [<  clientele  +  eient  Soman  measure  of  land,  a  square  of  00 
■d**1.]  Pertaining  to  clients  or  clientage:  as,    Roman  feet  on  the  side. 

'•(iieateJdry  right^3  J'rynne,  Power  of  Parlia-  Climactert  (kll-mak't*r),  n.    [L.,  <  Or.  a/j/jox- 


a  round  of  a  ladder,  a  climacteric,  with  direct 
reference  to  climax,  a.  v.]  In  rhct.,  tbe  con- 
struction and  use  of  camax.    [Hare,  j 

He  wrought  upon  the  approach™  to  Dates  t  plot  with 
notable  ilispoaltlon  and  dimactcry,  of U-n  callUlK  before  ho 
came  at  It,  Iluaer  Sorth,  Exameu,  p.  253. 

He  I*  an  artist  at  disposition  and  dimactery  tor  the  t.  t- 
tlnx  off  his  positions.  ffojfer  Sorth,  Kxainen,  p.  4S7, 

climat  (P.  pron.  kle'mlt),  m.  [P. :  see  eHmofc.] 
Among  the  vine yanlg  of  Burgundy,  a  small  dis- 
trict of  ground  known  as  producing  wine  of  a 
certain  quality.  A  cuniat  may  belong  to  one  or  to 
several  proprietor*.  The  Clos-Vougcot  I*  s  large  climat 
which  lias  gcncrnlly  beloiured  to  one  proprietor;  but 
others,  a*  the  climat  of  Chambertin  snd  that  of  Mindgny, 
have  been  dtvldod  Into  scrotal  bidding*. 

cllmatal  ( kJI'ma-tal ),  a.  [<  climate  +  -41/ ,]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  elimate.  [Hare.] 

the  general  rule  b,  that  eh'nsafaf  and  geological  change* 
go  on  slowly.  A.  H.  Waltaet,  Nat.  Select,  p.  «7. 

clift2  (klift),  «.    [A  form  of  clijn,  due  appar.  climatarcbict  (kll-ma-tar'kik),  a.    [<  Gr.  k)J. 
to  confusion  with  rfifi'i  =  deftK]   A  cliff.         rM,(r-)>  a  region  (in  mod.  sense  of  climat?),  + 
I  view  Uie  coast  old  Ennlu*  once  sdmlr'd  ;  ip^fit',  rule.    Cf.  *V./iuiroyj^or  (of  same  forma- 

Wherecf^^eiUier  side  their  points  dltpUy.         tion),  a  governor  of  a,  province.]  Presiding 

over  climates.  Craig. 

modern ;  <  MR. 
r»im<if  =  8p.  Pg.  Wi- 


Dryden,  tr.  of  Pcrstns  s  Satire*,  tL  17. 
eUftonita  (klif'ton-it)  n    fNamedafter  B.  B  c^to^'matrsr^In  def.  2 

Chjton  a  professor  of  physios  at  Oxford.^    A  ctimai<  <  OK,  rUmat  mlod-  y  eUf 
form  of  graphit  ic  carbon  occurring  i.  cubic  or  ma  =  It,  eUma  aUo  Uimate,  dim, 
cubo-octahedral  cn'stals  in  the  meteoric  iron 
of  Youngdegin  in  West  Australia. 

+  ■»».] 


meats,  App.,  p.  167. 
clientele,  clientele  (kli'en-tel;  P.  pron.  kle-on- 
"V  ),  ».  [P.  clientele,  <  L.  cKoifWti,  clientship, 
t.icnts  collectively,  <  cftn.  a  client :  see  cri- 
n,(-]  If.  The  condition  or  relation  of  a  client. 

tea.  Here  s  Varguntciua  holds  good  au 

i'*t.  And  under  the  pretext  of  cli>iK«lr 
As*  itatlalion.  with  the  morniut 
Will  be  ' 


H/p,  a  sU>p  of  i 
ous  period  of 


8.  Clients  collectively. 


n  staircase  or  ladder, 
life,  <  tMuai,  a  ladder,  climax 
see  climax.]  A  climacteric, 
climactert  (klt-mak'ter),  r.  f.  [<  cfimncfer,  «.] 
To  bring  to  a  climacteric,  especially  to  the 
grand  climacteric.  Drayton.  [Bare.] 
climacterian  (kli-mak-te'ri-an),  n.  [<  climar- 
tery  +  -nn.]  An  author  or  a  speaker  who  is 
given  to  or  skilled  in  the  use  of 
figure  called  r/ii*«ix.  [Bare.] 


.  climato,  =  S.klfmtiat 
=  G.  Dan.  kiima  =  Sw.  Wimaf,  <  h.  clima  (>  also 
E.  clime*,  q.  v.),  <  Or.  *>_/pa(r-),  a  region,  zone, 
or  belt  of  the  earth,  the  supposed  slope  of  the 
i  equator  to  the  pole,  prop,  a  slope, 
,  <  KeUvetv,  slope,  sa  E.  i<o»l.  Cf.  cli- 
max, etc.]  If.  In  old  ffcog. :  (a)  A  zone  mea- 
sured on  the  earth's  surface  by  lines  parallel  to 
the  equator.  There  were  thirty  of  these  rone* 
between  the  equator  and  the  pole. 
The  Clime*  or  Climate*,  which  arc  the  space*  of  two  Far- 
lei*.  fnrehae,  rugrtmsce,  p.  60. 

A  climate  Is  the  space  or  difference  upon  the  face  of  the 
irth  Inrluded  between  two  parallell*.  wherein  the  day  Is 
sensibly  lengthened  or  shorten,.,!  half  au  bower, 

J.  Hons,  seaman '•  Secret*  O&W),  II. 
(b)  One  of  seven  divisions  of  the  earth  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  planets. 

The  superficial  tec  of  the  orthe  la  departed  Into  7  parties, 
for  the  7  plane  tea,  and  tho  (these)  parties  ben  clept  dy- 
matt*.  Manaerille,  Travels,  p.  Iss. 

Ilence — 2.  A  region  or  country;  any  distinct 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

O.  forfend  It,  Ood. 
That,  in  a  christian  ciimofe,  souls  refln'd 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed  I 

Shak..  Kich.  IL.tr.  I. 
Our  ship*  are  laden  with  the  harvest  of  every  efiiwafe. 

s  Koyal  Exchange, 


Digitized  by  Go< 


climate 

S.  The  characteristic  condition  of  a  country  or 
region  in  respect  to  amount  or  variations  of 
heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  wind  and 
calm.  etc. ;  especially,  the  combined  result  of 
all  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  any  region, 
an  affecting  its  vegetable  and  animal  produc- 
tions, the  health,  comfort,  pursuits,  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  mankind,  etc. 

he  air  most  sweet. 

Shak..  W.  T.,  111.  1. 
I  of  moving  the  passion,  cannot  be  of  any 
t  use  in  the  northern  dimalo.  Sutfl, 
t  A* used  by  the  Oreeks,  the  word  denoted  properly  a 
slope  or  an  Incline,  anil  was  applied  to  mountain-slopes  i*  A*. 
Mar.»  Saw, ),  hat  especially  to  the  apparent  k1o|m*  or  incluia- 
thwi  at  the  earth  toward  the  pole,  llenee  the  word  cauie 
gradually  to  lie  nacd  ai  nearly  the  equivalent  of  zone  (hut 
not  of  the  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  now  so  uuncdX 
A  change  of  "climate"  took  place,  In  going  north,  on  ar- 
riving at  a  place  wliere  the  day  was  half  an  hour  longer  or 
shorter,  according  to  the  season,  than  at  the  point  from 
which  the  start  was  made.  The  same  was  the  meaning 
of  the  word  climate  as  used  by  the  early  English  ltavlga- 
tors  (see  del.  I).  Gradually  the  change  of  temperature 
cunaeqoeut  on  moving  north  or  south  came  to  he  considered 
of  more  Importance  than  the  length  of  the  day.  llenee 
the  word  e/imafe  came  Anally  to  have  the  meaning  now 
attached  to  it.  I  —  Continental  climate.  See  ami menial. 
climate!  (kdi'mat),  r.  i.  [<  climate,  n.]  To 
dwell ;  reside  in  a  particular  region.  [Rare.] 
The  blessed  cods 
Purge  all  Infection  from  our  air,  whilst  yon 
l»o  climate  hero  I  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  L 

climatic  (kli-niat'ik),  a.  [<  climate  +  -ic]  Re- 
lating to  or  connected  with  climate :  as,  "  a  di- 
tuatic  division,"  Tranent. 


The  Important 
ture.  cloudiness,  i 
and  the  chemical 


Himalie  factors  are 
'uUtoalr. 


r-'^.l  I. 

as  a  plant; 


kal),<i.  [< 
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staircase,  a  climax  in  rhetoric,  <  «?««i>,  alope: 
see  dine.  Cf.  dtmactrr  and  climate.  The  K. 
word  latblrr  in  from  the  suinc  ult.  root.]  1.  In 
rlict.,  originally,  such  an  arrangement  of  suc- 
cessive clauses  that  the  last  important  word 
of  one  is  repeated  as  the  first  important  word 
of  the  next ;  accumulated  epauastrophe ;  hence 
(since  this  arrangement  is  generally  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  graduated  increase  in  force  or  em- 
phasis), a  figure  by  which  a  series  of  clauses  or 
phrases  is  so  arranged  that  each  in  turn  sur- 
passes the  preceding  one  in  intensity  of  ex- 
pression or  importance  of  meaning.  See  anti- 
climax. An  example  of  climax  In  both  its  earlier  and  II* 
established  meaning  Is  found  In  the  following  passage: 
"  We  ghiry  in  tribulation!  also :  knowing  that  tnbulatwn 
worketh  patirnr* ;  and  patience,  rrjynrwv  ;  and  exjteri 
enct,  hope ;  and  hope  makelh  not  ashamed/ 


diaandrinm 

climb  (klim),  n,  [<  climb,  r.]  A  climbing;  an 
ascent  by  climbing. 

You  have  not  forgotten  .  .  .  our  climb  to  the  (  left  sta- 
tion. TyndaU,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  IS*. 

climbable  (kli  'ma-bl),  a.  [<  climb  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  climbed  or  ascended. 


I 


everything  cfiwiAaile,  and  cat  everything 
JV.  V.  Saaayt,  K.  Medllcott,  U.  3. 


climber1  (kli'mor),  p».  [(.climb  +  -er1.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  climbs,  mounts,  or  rises ;  one 
who  ascends  by  labor  or  effort. —  2.  In  bit.,  a 
plant  that  rises  by  attaching  itself  to  some  sup- 


port ;  specifically,  in  England, 
er,  (  lematu  iitatba.  cilmMog  u 


r.j,  ♦. 

It  may  as  well  he  called  the  cl 
b  as  much  to  say  as  a  ladder. 

1'utlenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Toesle,  p.  173. 

2.  In  logic :  (a)  A  sorites,  or  chain  of  reason- 
ing, (6)  The  sophism  called  imritat  (which 
see). —  3.  The  highest  point  of  intensity,  de- 
velopment, etc. ;  the  culmination ;  acme :  as, 
hf  wits  thru  itt  rho  climax  of  Li-  fortunes. 

We  must  look  higher  for  the  di'«iu  of  earthly  good 

/».  Taylor. 
"From  tlw  court." 
She  answer'd,  "  then  ye  know  the  Prince  ?  "  ami  he  : 
•'  The  climax  of  his  age  !  "         Tmnynm.  ITlnceas,  11. 

Sometimes  the  climax  of  a  character  Is  reached  only  In 

for  a  life 


the  virgin's- bow- 

1  as  ttem-rltmbrrt,  which,  like  th< 
around  an  upright  support,  and  as  tendril*! imbm.  wttlch. 
like  the  grape  vine,  cling  to  adjacent  objects  by  slender 
•-Tilling  tendrils.    Other  plants  climb  also  by  mean*  of  re- 


climatical  (kli-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  climatic. 
fKare.] 

climatically  (kll-mat'i-kal-i),  adr.  As  re- 
gards or  with  reference  to  climate. 

Its  climatically  insulated  position  gives  it  an  evenness 
of  temperature. '  The  Century,  XXVI.  «l 

climaticity  (kll-ma-tls'l-ti),  n.    [<  climatic  + 

-itg.]    The  capability  of  being  acclin- 

t he  conditions  under  which  acclunatizal 

be  successfully  carried  out. 
climation  (kll-mi'shon),  n,    [<  climate:  see 

-ation.    Cf.  aocfinsafton,]    The  act  of  inuring 

to  a  climate ;  acclimation.  [Rare.] 
climatize  (kll'mft-tU),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dirna- 

fsiwl,  ppr.  dimaiidng.    [<  Wiwafe  +  -iter 

tram.  To  accustom  ' 

acclimatize. 
II.  intrant.  To 

matiied. 

Also  spelled  dimatise. 
climatogTaphical  (kU'mA-t<>-graf 

climatographji  +  -teal.]   Bclouging  to  climatog- 

raphy. 

eliuiatography  (Wl-tni-tog'ra-n),  n.    [<  Gr. 

OJfui(T-)  (see  Climate)  4--)/jayk'a,<  MMCs*) write.] 
A  description  of  climates,  or  a  study  of  their 
distribution  and  variations, 
climate-logical  (kli 'ma-to-loj'i-kal),  o.  [< 
dimaUAogy  +■  -ical.]  Relating  to  or  connected 
with  climatology. 

climatoloirically  (kU'ma-t^-loj'i-kal-i),  adr. 
As  regards  climate;  wiih  reference  to  clima- 
tology. 

c^SCn.^ 

climatolOfllrt  (kli-ma-tol'6-)ist),  ».  [<  clima- 
tology +  -ut.)  One  skilled  in,  or  who  makes  a 
special  study  of,  climatology. 

The  ciimatvio&iet.  In  treating  the  cause*  of  climate, 
neceaaarily  makes  use  of  the  laws  which  the  meteorologist 
In  his  broader  study  of  atmospheric  phenomena  lias  de- 
duced, and.  In  turn,  furnishes  the  latter  with  facts  which 
he  must  account  for  by  the  meteorological  principles  he 
has  established.  Sctrnei-,  HI.  IBS. 

climatology  (Ui-ma-tor^-ji),  i».  [=  K.  dima- 
tologie,  etc.,  <  Gr.'  »///«(,-)  (see  climate)  + 
•io}ia.  <  >t, ■>■■!;  speak:  see -ofoffj/.]  Tho  science 
of  climate ;  the  study  of  the  climatic  conditions 
of  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  of 
particular  regions:  nearly  equivalent  to  mete- 
orologif,  which  is  more  commonly  used. 

climatbmeter  (Ul-ma-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
*>j««(r-)  (see  climate)  +  ffrpm;  measure:  see 
nicfer.]  An  instrument  used  to  detect  fluctua- 
tions in  the  conditions  of  sensible  temperature. 

climaturet  (kll'ma-ttlr),  a.  [<  F.  c/iimnttirf.  < 
Winuif  +  -urc  :  see  dimate  and  -urc]  A  climate. 


in  hu  I'l  »«l 


.  climaxed  snddenly  In 
The  Century,  XXV.  111. 


old  age.  whi  n  storms  have  wreaked 
tlntu  on  a  soul.  C.  J.  Bellamy, 

cap  the  climax.  Reeeat>i. 

ikli'maks),  r.  i.  [<  climax,  ...1  To 
ic  highest  point  or  climax:  culminate. 

[Rare.] 

The 
her  presence. 

climb  (klim),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  climbed  or  elomb 
(the  latter  obsolete  except  in  poetry),  ppr. 
climbing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  clime,  dyme;  < 
ME.  climben,  dimcn,  demen  (pret.  clam,  damb, 
domb,  pL  damben,  clomben,  dumbev,  cfoiHw.pp. 
domben,  dumben),  <  AS.  elimban  (pret.  *W(ioift, 
'domm  (in  comp.  ofcrdomm ),  pi.  "dumbon,  dum- 
ben, pp.  'dumben)  =  MD.  D.  klimmcn  =  UIIG. 
cJilimban,  MHO.  cnlimben,  klimben,  klimmcn,  O. 
klimmcn.  climb ;  ef.  MO.  klimmen,  pinch,  hold 
fast,  MHG.  rcrtWrnsicii,  in  pp.  ccrklommcn,  be- 
numbed with  cold  (sec  clttrnxc)  •  from  the  orig. 
verb,  Teut.  *JWi»ian  (AS.  mdimman),  stick  to,  ad- 
here, whence  also  the  series  c/a»«l,  clam'1,  clem'*, 
damu1,  etc. :  see  these  words.  Cf.  also  obs. 
ciirel,  climb,  and  ding.]  L  titfraiw.  1.  To 
mount  or  ascend ;  especially, 
of  both  the  hands  and  the  feet. 


trorsr  I, rutins  or  spines,  or  by  means  of  rootlet*. 

Twiners  are  dlstlisgulshed  from  proper  rJusuVrs  by  the 
atariHw  of  any  special  organs  .  .  .  fur  grasping  Mipports, 
climber*  being  provided  with  some  sort  of  tendrils  or  oth- 
er help.        t/.  L.  Ooudeil*.  Fhjsiokiglcal  Botany,  p.  *0i. 

3.  pi.  In  orniM.,  the  birds  of  the  old  order  .Scas- 
foren,  as  the  parrots,  cockatoos,  woodpeckers, 
etc.:  so  called  from  their  climbing  habits. 
They  have  two  toes  before  and  two  behind.— 

4.  A  locomotive  with  driving-wheels  fitted  to 
a  cog-rail,  for  ascending  steep  grades. — 0.  pt 
Same  as  climbing-irons. 

climbtsr'-H,  c  i.  [A  variation  of  clamber,  in  imi- 
tation of  climb.]  To  climb;  mount  with  effort ; 


p.  «.       Heir  ire  how 


ynu  climber  for  breaking  your  neck. 

Tnsmr,  March's  Husbandry,  xxxvil.  '> 

>i  i,  n.  A  young  chini- 
himnevs  from  the  in- 


i  not  ouer  bows  ne  walle 
For  no  trute,  bryddes,  ne  balle. 

"  r  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4IM. 
treat  dlsdalne. 

,  r.  o,,  in.  i».  si. 

1  upon  his  feet. 
1  sail',  xiv.  13. 


—  2.  Figuratively,  to  rise  slowly  as  if  by 
;  ascend;  rise. 

J  climb  to  flood,  mh»d  from  Rood  Fortune  fall. 

CwaVy,  ttniUrlc  Ckl«%  «i  i 
Till  ciomf>  alwTv  the  e.ut«rii  bar 
TU«  IkomtHl  uiooiL 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  111. 
We  may  olim*  Into  the  thin  and  cold  realm  of  pure  ge- 
ometry ami  lifeless  science,  or  sink  Into  that  of  sciiaatiim. 

Ktarrmm,  Experience. 

3.  Specifically,  of  plants,  to  ascend  by  means 
of  tendrils  or  adhesive  fibers,  or  by  twining  the 
stem  or  leaf -stalk  round  a  support,  as  ivy  and 


;-boy  (kli'ming-h 
noy-sweep  who  climbed  < 
side.  Chimney- 
sweeping  by 
climbing-boys  is 
now  prohibited. 

climbing-fern 

<  kli'ming-fem'), 
n.  A  name  of 
species  of  the 
genus  Ljtgodium, 
of  which  there 
are  several  na- 
tive to  Japan, 
Australia,  and 
tropical  Ameri- 
ca. A  atngte  spe- 
cies, L.  pafmatum, 
is  fouml  In  the  Unit- 
ed Mutes,  a  deli- 
cate climbing  plant, 
with  palmately  lo*> 
ed  frond*,  and  the 
fertile  fronts  sev- 
eral tiroes  forked, 
forming  a  terminal 
panicle. 

climbing-fish 

( kli  'ming- fish), 
n.  Afishof  thefamily^ikion-attdrr,  Jnaba*tfan- 
den».  The  gill-covers  are  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  fish  climbs.  Also  called  dimbing- 
jierch.    See  Anaba*. 

climbing-irona  (kli'ming-l'erns),  n.  pi.  Iron 
frames  to  which  spikes  are  affixed,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  feet  or  to  the  legs  below  the 
knee,  and  used  in  climb' 
poles,  etc.   Also  called  i 


t'nto  our  otinsofuiKs  and  country  men- 
Mas..  Hamlet.  L  1. 

Climax  (kli'maks),  n.  [=  F.  cfimor,  etc.,  < 
LL.  ciiwar,  a  climax,  <  Gr.  «?ja«{,  a  ladder,  a 


Blend 
or  u»  with  thee 
pl*nt  or  propping  tree, 

SrotcniMa,  Iiramatlc  LjTica,  xr. 

U.  tram.  1.  To  go  up  on  or  surmount,  es- 
pecially by  the  use  of  both  the  hands  and  feet. 
They  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war.      Joel  11.  7. 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  It  fs  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame  ■  proud  temple  stands  afar? 

lleattie.  The  Minstrel,  I.  1. 

Hence  —  2.  Figuratively,  to  ascend  or  mount 
as  if  by  climbing. 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  won  elimbtt  the  skies! 

Sir  P.  Sutney,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  st.  si. 

3f.  To  attain  as  if  by  climbing;  achieve  slowly 

or  with  effort- 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  sleepy  mount 
To  clxmb  hi.  happiness.  Skak. ,  T.  of  A.,  L  1. 


Kitting  new  straps  to  hi*  rtimoinir  iroiu. 

T.  lluahet,  Turn  Brown  at  Rngby. 
climbing-perch  (kli'ming-p^rch),  n.  Same  as 
dimbinef-Jum. 

climbing-staff  tree.   Tho  t'dtutnu  acantUnt. 
clime 1 1,  r.   An  obsolete  variant  of  dimb. 
clime'J  (klim),  n.    [<  L.  dima,  a  clime,  region: 
see  c/iiw«<c.]    A  tract  or  region  of  the  earth. 
Whatever  clime  tho  aim's  bright  circle  warm*. 

MMvn,  Sonnet*,  lit 
CImis*  of  the  unforgotten  brave.      ftynm.  The  Ulaour. 
To  England,  over  vale  and  mountain, 
M)  fancy  llew  from  cfinsas  more  fair. 

JT.  P.  Willi*. 

climp1  (klimp),  r.  t.  [So.,  prob.  for  'clemp  as 
a  secondary  form  of  clampl,  r.,  though  in  form 
like  the  orig.  verb  ;  =  MHG.  klimpfen),  to  which 
da mp1  is  ult.  referred :  sec  damp*.]  To  book; 
snatch ;  take  hold  of  suddenly. 

Climp3  (klimp).  r.  I.  [Sc.;  cf.  damp*,  clump*.] 
To  limp;  halt. 

clinandxinm  ikli-nan'dri-um),  n.\  pi.  rh«n«- 

</ri<i  (-1).  [NL...  <  Gr.  sJumj,  a  bed  (<  k>»*iv, 
slope:  see  dine).  +  ov^  (avtp-),  a  man.]  In 
bnt.,  a  cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  column  in  or- 
chids, in  which  the 
called  < 
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clinant 

 -  (kHW),  a.    [<  L.  -elinan(t-)t,  ppr. 

(ef.  dinatut,  pp.)  of  'dinar?,  lean,  incline :  see 
'•line.  ]    In  mn (A.,  relating  to 
as  differences  or  remainders, 
cllnanthimn  (kli-nan'thi-um),  a.;  pi.  elinan- 
Ma  (■*).   [NL.,  <  Gr.  *>./»•»,  a  bed  «  kMhhk 
«lopc:  see  dine),  +  at6oe,  a  flower:  see  aurAer.] 
In  hot.,  the  receptacle  of  •  composite  plant. 
Also  called  ctrnonthinm. 
clinch,  r.  and  n.    See  WcncA. 
clinch-built  (klinch'bilt),  a.  Same  aa  ehnchrr- 
bnitt. 

clincher,  n.    See  deneker. 

clincher-built,    clinker-bnilt  (klin'ehcr-, 

kling'ker-bilt),  a.  [The 

in  clinker-work,  after 

I)..  O..  or  Dan. ;  ef. 

Dan.  kl\nkbyggrt.  or 

oi/i/t/et    paa  kltnk, 

clincher- built  (byg- 

getf  pp.  of  &»</</(•, 

built :    boo  big?).] 

Made  of  pieces,  aa 

boards  or  plates  of 

metal,  which  over- 
lap one  another :  aa, 

elinrher-built  boats. 

In  woodwork  tbo  upper 

e«lge  of  each  ttnik*  or 

plank  to  overlapped  by 

the  lower  edge  of  the  one 

above,  and  theee  are  se- 
cured to  one  another  by 

nail*  driven  through  the 

lap*  or  band*.  In  metal- work  plates  of  metal  an  lapped 
•   in  the  Mine  ra&mier  and  riveted.    Also  dineh-buitt. 

clincher-plating,  clinker-plating  (klin'cher-, 
kling'ker-pla'ting),  n.  Plate*  of  metal  naed  in 
clincher-built  structures. 

clincher -work,  clinker-work  (klin'oher-, 
kliug'ker-w6rk),  n.  [Cf.  D.  klinheerk  =  O.  klin- 
kertcerk  (=  8w,  klink),  clincher-work.]  In  $hi]>- 
buiUUng,  boiler-making,  etc.,  work  which  is 
clincher-built:  opposed  to  carrel-work.  See 
rhnrh  r-hmlt.   Also  called  lap-4ointed  Kork. 

clinet,  r. ».  [ME.  clinen,  cljfnrn,  <  OF.  diner  =  Pr. 
dinar  —  OH.  dinare  (usually  in  eontp. :  It.  in- 
dinare  —  OP.  endiner,  >  ME.  endinenUtt  which 
dinen  is  rather  a  clipped  form),  mod.  E.  endine, 
iodine,  q.  v.),  <  L.  'dinare,  lean,  incline  (in 
pp.  dinatiu  and  in  cornp.  inWtiuire,  etc.),  =  Or. 
aj&wr,  lean,  slope,  bend,  incline,  recline,  de- 
cline, =Aa  a/iaian,  E.  (eon/  see  leanl.  Hence 
ult.  (from  L.)  decline,  endine,  incline,  redint, 
dirous,  acclivous,  acclivity,  declivity,  prodidty, 
etc.,  (from  Or.)  clinic,  enclitic,  proclitic,  etc.] 
To  incline;  bend  or  bow  down. 

With  alle  mckene*  I  dyne  to  this  acorde, 
Buwynge  down  my  face. 

Coventry  Mytteriu,  p.  1H. 

Clynyn  or  declynen,  decline.   Ctynt  or  bowe  down,  de- 
clioo,  Incline.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p,  82. 

cling  (kling),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dung,  ppr.  ding- 
ing. [<  (1)  ME.  dingtn  (pret.  dang,  pi.  'dung, 
clonge,  pp.  dungen,  dongen),  adhere  closely, 
o  shrink,  shrivel,  <  AS.  dingan  (pret.  cfaa^, 
pi.  'dungon,  pp.  yo-clnnyen),  shrink,  shrivel,  in 
com  p.  '« -dingan,  hold  ia,  surround;  (2)  mixed 
with  ME.  dengen  (pret.  denged),  prop,  facti- 
tive of  preceding,  — -  O.  klingen,  climb,  =  Dan. 
klynge,  cluster,  crowd  {klynge,  a  cluster,  klynge 
op,  hang  up,  klynge  tig  op,  clamber  up),  =  Sw. 
kldnga,  climb  Ikliingr,  a  tendril) ;  associated  in 
sense,  and  perhaps  ult.  in  origin  (ult.  if  "kli  f ), 
with  climb,  clamber,  clam1,  dam',  etc,  ciire 
dracel,  etc.:  see  these  words.]  I.  intrant.  1. 
To  adhere  closely;  be  attached;  stick:  us,  a 
wet  garment  cling*  to  the  limbs. 

Jerly  [woiKlroual  fayra  wat}  the  foldo  [earth),  for  the  font 
[fruall  eUmjed. 
Sir  Oamnne  ant  tht  Orttn  Knight  (K.  F.  T.  8  X  >• 

All  night  long  a  cloud  dlngt  to  the  hills. 

Tennymn,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

2.  To  hold  fast,  especially  by  the  hands  or  by 
I  or  embracing,  or,  figuratively,  by 

;  to  abandon  or  give  up. 

swimmers,  that  do  dint)  together. 

Shok.,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Two  babes  of  love  close  dinning  to  her  waist 

Pope,  lmnelad.  II.  158. 
Ida  station  d  there 
Vnahakro,  dimjiny  to  her  purpose,  Ann. 

Tmnymn,  Prince**,  V. 

3.  To  rush  with  violence.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

f  in.  and  cUke*  |rjutche*l  another. 
Mori,  Arthur.  (E.  E.  t.  8.),  I.  laSft. 

4f.  To  wither;  shrivel. 

In  coold  clay  now  echal  y  Hinge. 

U,  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  p.  66. 
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Oat  of  this  erthe  Into  the  erthe. 
There  b<  eft'nor  iu  a  clot  of  day, 

ffyiniu  to  Virgin,  etc.  (11  E.  T.  ».\  p.  St. 

II.  tront.  1.  To  cause  to  adhere  elosely;  ap- 
ply firmly  and  closely.  [Bare.] 

I  clung  my  le«>  aa  dole  to  hi*  aldea  a*  I 

[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

I'pon  the  ne«t  tree  ahalt  thou  hang  alive 

TBI  (amine  ef  in,  thee.  .f Ant. ,  Macbeth,  v.  &. 

Ut  .  .  .  kept 
The  blrda  and  bea«U  and  funlah'd  men  at  bay, 
Till  hunger  eluno  them.  Dyrvn,  l>arkneea. 

cling  (kling),  n.  [<  ding,  r.]  1.  Adherence; 
attachment;  the  act  of  holding  fast ;  embrace. 
[Rare.] 

Paat  elaaped  by  th'  arched  todlack  of  her  araia, 
Tboae  cloaer  clinsit  of  love.   PUrtcher,  Poenu,  p.  _:-i. 
It  It  the  anchored  tting  to  solid  principle*  of  duty  and 
action,  which  knowa  how  to  awing  with  tho  tide,  but  U 
never  carried  away  by  It  -  that  we  demand  In  public 
ii. 1 1  Unfit,  Stody  VYIndowa,  p,  iftfl. 

2t.  A  bunch:  a  cluster;  an  aggregation  of  sev- 
eral things  that  cling  together. 

The  eiing  of  Wg-ewoln  arapea. 

P.  PUtektr,  rurple  bland,  I. 
clingrtone  (kling'ston),  a.  and  a.   L  a.  Havi 
the  pulp  adhering  firmly  to  the  stone:  said 

mm 


is  but  a  var.  of  dinek,  dencJi,  with  whieh  ehnk 
in  its  orig.  sense  (def.  1)  is  closely  related:  see 
deneh,  clinch.  Compare  dick1,  clink,  with  dock, 
dank.  As  to  the  imitation,  cf.  chink'*,  link,  tinkle, 
ring.]  L  intrant.  1.  To  ring  or  jingle ;  chink; 
give  forth  a  sharp  metallic  sound,  or  a  succes- 


Many  a  Jewelled  aword 
CJiiuM  at  the  »lde  at  knight  or  lord. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Parndiae,  II.  108. 

2.  To  cause  a  clinking  sound 
objects,  as  glasses,  together. 

So  III!  up  thy  can,  and  Wink 

A.  //  " 


hes.   CliniHtont  peacbea  are 


a  class  of 

iculabed  from  ^rreatmie  pcacJica,  tli 
rntea  readily  and  cleanly  from  llw 
II,  n.  A  peach  of  this  class. 

clingy  (kling'i),  a.  [<  ding  +  -yl.  Cf.  sticky.] 
Apt  to  cling;  adhesive.    Johnson.  [Hare.] 

clinic  (Mln^k),  a.  and  n.  K  P.  diniaue  m  Sp. 
dinico  =  Pg.  It.  cfinieo,  <  LL.  rfinicu«,  a  bed- 
ridden person,  one  baptized  on  a  sick-bed,  L. 
a  physician,  <  Or.  tOivuie,  pertaining  to  a  bed 
i '!>  sjuvutoe,  a  physician,  >}  nXipuoy  (se.  rixyt,  art), 
the  medical  art),  <  s/jvn,  a  bed,  couch,  <  sXivtiv, 
lean,  recline:  see  dine.]  L     Same  as  clinical. 

H.  ».  1.  One  confined  to  bed  by  sickness. 
[Rare.] 

Bring  to  aa  a  ciinicM,  .  .  .  and  we  will  Instantly  reatore 
him  sound,  and  In  health.     KiUingbfek,  sermon*,  p.  181. 

2.  Eedes.,  formerly,  one  who  received  baptism 
on  a  sick-bed. 

Suppose  the  estate,  or  death-bed  penitent,  to  be  .  .  . 
forward  in  thcao  employment*. 

Jrr.  Taylor,  Work*  (cd.  1835),  I.  1VT. 

3.  In  med.,  an  examination  of  a  patient  by  an 
instructor  in  the  presence  of  his  students,  ac- 
companied by  remarks  on  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  the  case.   Also  written  dinique. 

clinical  (klin'i-kal),  a.  [<  clinic  +  -aU  Per- 
taining to  a  sick-bed :  pertaining  to  a  clinic. — 
Clinic  or  clinical  baptism.    See       let^— Clinical 


lec- 


3.  To  make  a  jingle ;  chime. 

And  yet  I  nut  except  the  Rhine, 

llecauae  It  dink*  with  Caroline.  Sw[/t. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to 
ringing  sound :  as,  to  r/i«i  glasses  in  i 

And  I  » halt  efinkrn  vow  ao  mery  a  belle. 
That  I  aha!  waken  ai  thla  coinptuiye. 

Chancre,  Prol.  to  Shlpiuan'a  Tale,  L  !«. 
But,  whllo  they  [the  paaaengenj  are  at  the  tahtea,  one 
mar  he  aecn  going  round  aiming  the  can  with  a  lantern 
and  a  hammer.  Intent  upon  a  graver  hualneaa.  Heiaeiine. 
iny  the  wheel*  to  try  If  they  are  aound. 

0.  W.  Uotm     Old  VoL  of  life,  pp.  300,  2B1. 


2.  To  clench; 
[Scotch.] 

clink  (klingk),  n.  [=  MD.  klincke,  a  blow,  also 
a  latch,  D.  klink,  a  blow,  also  a  latch,  rivet,  also 
a  clock,  =  MLO.  klinke,  klenke,  a  latch,  bolt,  = 
MHO.  0.  klinke,  a  latch  (IcIinkboUen,  a  bolt,  riv- 
et), =  Dan.  klinke,  a  latch,  rivet,  clinker,  =  Sw. 
klinka,  a  latch,  klink,  clincher-  work :  all  various- 
ly from  the  verb.  In  the  senses  of '  latch,' '  key,' 
ef.  clicket,  <  dick1.]  1.  A  sharp,  ringing  sound 
made  by  the  collision  of  sonorous  (especially 
metallic)  bodies. 

The  elynkf  A  the  clamour  clatcHt  In  the  aire, 

iMstrudum  «/  XVojr  (K.  tt.  ill  6S68. 
The  dink  and  fall  of  .word*.         Shak. ,  Othello,  IL  8. 


.» 


loo  hu  death! 
ture,  a  Ussntne  delivered  by  an  ln«tructor  to 
uf  luXllclne  or  .nrgery,  at  the  bnU.de  or  in  the 
of  pallet* lultermam thediaeaaeaiirinjarie*. ' 
with  a  view  to  practical  Inntrnctlon  and  demom 


Clinical  surgery  "r  medicine,  that  lorn.  «l  »urgic*i 
nwdlcal  laatracUnn  which  in  Imparted  to  the  «tu.lent 
the  IftnUlde  or  In  the  preeeuce  of  the  patient 


preeence 

clinically  (klin'i-kal-i),  adv. 
ner ;  by  the  bedside. 


(kli-nish'an),  a.  [<  dinie  +  -tea; 
after  pkysidan,  ma'tkematidan.]  One  who 
makes  a  practical  study  of  disease  in  the  per- 
sons of  those  afflicted  by  it. 
cllnidst  (klin'i-si»t),  n.  [<  dinic  +  -itt]  One 
who  studies  diseases  at  the  bedside,  and  is 
skilled  in  the  recognition  and  treatment  of 
them;  a  el  inn-inn. 

ClinidaJ  (klin'i-de),  ».  pi.  ("NL.,  <  Chstt*  + 
-Ji/ir.]  A  family  of  bleuutoid  lLshes,  typified  by 
the  genus  Clinus.  They  have  a  moderately  Ions  or  nb- 
Iimik  iii  •  !>'  with  regular  acalca,  a  projecting  head,  the  dor- 
aal  rill  divided  into  a  long  spinous  and  a  abort  Bolt  portion, 
atftd  the  ventral  fin*  Jugular  In  poailion  and  having  a  iplne 
ami  two  or  three  ray*.  The  apeclea  mainly  Inhabit  tropi- 
cal ami  subtropical  sea*,  though  several  reach  tha  coast 
of  the  I'nited  State*. 

clinidiam  (kli-nid'l-um),  ».;  pi.  dinidia  (-»). 
[N'L.,  <  (t )  Or.  k/jW,  incline;  cf.  Or.  KAttAitov, 
dim.  of  e>>  ii-.',,  a  Ix-il:  see  clinic.  Cf.  dinodeA  In 
liehenedogy,  one  of  the  short  filaments  wnicb, 
inclosed  in  a  clinosporangium,  produce  at  their 
summits  spore-like  bodies  called  clinosjnrres. 

clinlqne  (kli-nek'),  a.  [P.,  <  LL.  Clinic**-;  aee 
Wt'nir.l    Same  aa  clinic,  3. 

clink  (klingk),  r.  [<  ME.  diuken  (not  in  AS.)  = 
MD.  D.  JWinA-ot,  clink,  tinkle,  =  (with  ng  instead 
of  nk)  MD.  IX).  klingen  =  OHO.  rA'isgaa,  Mil"  J. 
0.  klingen  =  Dan.  klinae,  freq,  klingrr,  —  Sw. 
klinga  —  led.  klingja,  ring,  tinkle,  etc. ;  cf.  AS. 
Wjf»i«a  (once),  ring,  as  a  shield  when  struck, 
s  OPries.  kliHna,  ring,  as  a  coin.  An  imitative 
word,  which  may  be  regarded  (in  E.)  as  a  weak- 
ened form  of  clank :  mm  clank  nod  clang.  In  the 
sense  of  'clench,  clinch,*  etc.  (see  IL,  2),  cha* 


There  1»  no  rustle  of  silk*,  no  waving  of  plun.e*.  no  cini* 
of  golden  spur*.  lAnstU,  Among  my  Books,  1st  aer.,  p.  230, 

2.  A  smart  stroke.  [Scotch.] 

Ane  got  a  clink  on  the  head. 

3.  Money;  chink:  as,"needfu' 
[Scotch.]—  4t.  A  latch. 

Tho,  creeping  close  behind  the  Wicket,  dink, 
Prevelie  he  peeped  out  through  a  chlnck. 

Syenaer.  Shep,  Cat,  May. 

5».  A  key.  Colet,  1717.— «.  pi.  Long  Iron  nails. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

clinkantt,  a.    See  clinquant. 

clinker  (kling'ker).  n.  K  dink  +  -er1.  In  the 
sense  of  'vitrified  brick,'" etc.,  also  spelled  klin- 
ker,  being  sa  O.  klinker,  <  D.  t/inl-er,  a  vitrified 
brick,  also  a  sounder,  a  vowel,  MD.  klinckarrd 
(>  Sw.  klinkert),  a  vitrified  brick,  also  (=  MLO. 
kUnkart,  klinkert)  a  certain  gold  coin ;  cf .  Dan. 
klinke,  a  clinker:  see  clink,  ».]  1.  That  which 
clinks.  Specifically— 2.  A  metal-heeled  shoe 
used  in  dancing  jigs. — 3.  The  partly  melted 
and  agglutinated  residuum  of  the  combustion 
of  coal  which  has  a  fusible  ash. — 4.  A  partial- 
ly vitrified  brick  or  mass  of  bricks.—  6.  A  kind 
of  hard  Dutch  or  Flemish  brick,  used  for  pav- 
ing yards  and  stables.—  6.  Vitrified  or  burnt 
mat  ter  thrown  up  by  a  volcano. — 7.  A  scale  of 
black  oxid  of  iron,  formed  when  iron  is  heated 
to  redness  in  the  open  air. —  8.  A  deep  impres- 
sion of  a  horse's  or  cow's  foot ;  a  small  puddle 
so  formed.    Grate.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

clinker  (kling'ker),  c.  i.  [<  clinker,  «.]  To 
form  clinker;  become  incrusted  with  clinker. 

They  (l«iller-gr»le*)  will  not  dinhrr  an. 

Pilm  and  Fabric,  V.  17. 

clinker-bar  ( kling' ker-bar),  a.  In  steam-boil- 
ers, a  bar  fixed  across  the  top  of  the  ash-pit 
for  supporting  the  rods  used  for  clearing  the 
fire-bars. 

clinker-bnilt,  clinker-plating,  etc.  &*edinc*- 

er-huilt,  etc. 

clinking  (klingTting),  a.  [<  dink  +  JngK] 
Crackling :  a  term  used  bv  file-makers. 

clink-Bhell  (klingk  'shel), "«.  A  shell  of  the  ge- 
nus Anomia  or  family  Anomdda:  ao  called  be- 
cause when  strung  or  shuffled  together  they 
make  a  clinking  sound. 

clinkstone  (klingk'stfin),  n.    [<  dink  +  *to»e; 

from  its  sonorousness.]  Same  as  pkonolite. 
clinkumbell(kling'kum-bel),  a.  r8c.,<clia*; 

-tint,  an  unmeaning  syllable,  +  fceii*.]  One 

rings  a  bell ;  a  bellman. 

Now  CtinkvmhtU.  « I  rattUa'  tow  (ropel, 

to  Jow  and  croon.  fluent,  Holy  Fair. 
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clinkum-clankum 

clinkum-clankom  (kling'kum-kiang'kuia),  n. 

[A  varied  redupl.  of  clink.]   L  ».  Re- 
1  ringing  strokes. 

dankum  oer  their  crowns, 
to  fn'  thru. 

(Child'.  Ballads,  m  1MX 
ft  meaningless  jingle 


— j  of  David  were 
j !  a*  If  the  luAr  Pwlnibt  thought  o'  rat- 

Uitiurilvnitiilil  tiler,  like  nil  Utl  Bill  t  i-flui  ti  Imufcrj  .,i 
thing*  thill  lie  tin  verse.  .Sear/,  Rob  Roy,  xxl. 

clino-aiia  (kll'nd-ak'sls),  n.  [<  Gr.  aXrWrv,  in- 
cline («fO  dine),  +  asis.]  Same  as  clinodiag- 
onal 

clinochlore  (kli'no-klor).  n.  [<  Or.  njJvttv,  in- 
cline, +  x/JJp6<<  yellowish-green.]  Same  as  ri- 
pidolite. 

clinoclaao  (kU'n$-klas),  w.  [<  Gr.  nXivriv,  in. 
eline,  +  nXaaic,  a  breaking,  <  k>ju>,  break.]  A 
hydrous  arsonists  of  copper,  occurring  in  dark- 
green  monoclinic  crystals,  and  also  massive, 
with  radiated  fibrous  structure. 

cLLnoclaaito  (kll-nA-kla'sIt),  n.  [<  dinocta$e  + 
-ifi'-'.l   Saino  as  elinodase. 

clinode  (kli'ndd),  n.  [<  Gr.  »><»•*,  bed  (see 
dime),  +  tMoc,  form;  of.  dinoid.  Cf.  torw.] 
In  myrvi/oi/y,  an  organ  analogous  to  the  hyme- 
ninm,  springing  from  the  inner  wall  of  a  con- 
ceptaole,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  receptacle, 
and  terminatingin  simple  or  branched  filaments, 
each  bearing  a  single  spore  at  its  extremity. 
Le  Maout  and  Deeaisne. 

clinodiagonal  (kll'no -dl-ag'o-nal),  «.  and  a. 
[<  Gr.  tuhviv,  incline,  +  diagonal.]  I.  in.  In 
crystal.,  that  diagonal  or  lateral  axis  in  mono- 
clinic  crystals  which  forms  an  oblique  angle 
witu  the  vertical  axis.   Also  called  clino^xis. 

II.  a.  Pertaiuing  to  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
clinodiagonal. 

clinodom&tlc  (kli'no-do-mat'ik),  a.  [<  <•«»«- 
dome  +  -at-ic]  Pertaining  to  or  resembliug  a 
clinodome. 

cllnodome  (kH'n$-ddm),  n.  [<  Gr.  AV™,  in- 
cline, +  iuua,  house:  see  dome.]  In  crystal., 
a  name  given  to  planes  in  the  monoclinic  sys- 
tem which  arc  parallel  to  the  inclined  lateral 
axis,  and  meet  the  other  two  axes.    See  dome. 

clinographic  (kli-np-graf  'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  tkivtiv, 
incline,  +  ypi^tiv,  write:  see  graphic]  Per- 
taining to  that  mode  of  projection  in  drawing 
in  which  the  rays  of  light  are  supposed  to  fail 
obliquely  on  the  plane  of  projection. 

clinonumite  (kli-no-hil'inlt),  n.   [<  Gr.  n/Jvtn; 
incline,  +  humttr.]    A  fluosilicate  of 
m  u  im  occurring  in  small  yellow  monoclinic  crys- 
tals at  Vesuvius.    It  is  a  subspecies  under  the 
general  head  of  humite.    See  minute. 

clinoid  (kli'noid),  a.  [=  F.  dinoide.  <  Gr.  s}.imj, 
a  bed  (see  clinic),  +  iU<*;,  form.]  Resembling 

a  bed— Clinoid  plate,  a  portion  it  the  haalapheiiotd 
b.me  bounding  the  pituitary  fosaa  posteriorly.  The  pos- 
terior clinoid  jwoccsw*  project  from  the  upper  corner*  of 
thU  piste.  — Clinoid  processes.  In  anal.,  the  four  pro- 
cease*  (iui  anterior  anil  a  posterior  pair)  surrounding  the 
sells  turcica  or  pituitary  fonts  of  die  aphenold  bone :  an 


cease*  (an  anterlo 
sells  tardea  or  p 

called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  post*  at  a  bedstead 

Olinoidae  (kli-noi'de),  ».  pi.  An  incorrect  form 
of  Clinidtt. 

clinologic  (kli-n6-loi'ik),  a.  [<  clinology  +  -ie.] 
Pertaining  to  clinology ;  characterized  by  de- 
cline; belonging  to  the  first  period  of  senility. 
In  the  rllnuloglc  atwte  of  the  life  of  any  aniiual  there  la  a 
retrogression  of  the  rrproductive  fraction*,  and  a  sensible 
•lecreoae  lo  Uie  prominence,  deooratlon,  atrength,  etc, of 
the  parts  of  the  adult, 
clinology  (kll-nol'6-ii).  «.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  kjuvuv, 
decline  ..see  rJim  ),  +  -/ayia,  <  W;  hc, speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  science  of  the  decline  or  retro- 
gression in  form  and  function  of  an  animal  or- 
ganism after  maturity ;  especially,  the  doctrine 
of  the  correlation  between  the  characteristics 
of  the  clinologio  stages  of  one  animal  and  the 
perfect  adult  stages  of  degraded  forms  of  aui- 
mals  belonging  to  the  same  group, 
clinometer  (kll-noin'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  cUnome- 
trt,  <  Gr.  Kflviii',  incline,  +  uirpov,  b  measure.] 
1.  An  instrument  used  to  determine  the  dip  of 
rock-strata.  A  almplv  funii  rocuiat*  of  a  small  pendu- 
lum morliur  on  a  graduated  arc ;  it  u  Inclnaed  In  a  siiuarr 
case  with  straight  «ide*,  one  of  which  <a  to  bo  placed  Mr- 
allel  to  the  dip  of  the  Inclined  strata ;  a  compasaneedlc  la 
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pertaining  to  a  clinometer;  ascertained  or  de- 
termined by  a  clinometer. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
oblique  crystalline  forms,  or  to  solids  which 
have  oblique  angles  between  the  axes :  as,  di- 
nome trie  crystals. 
cliJlometry  (kli-nom'e-tri),  a.  [<  clinometer  + 
-v.]  In  geol.,  the  method  or  art  of  measuring 
the  dip  of  rock-strata. 

clinopinacoid  (kli-no-pin'a-koid),  n.  [<  Gr. 
k'/Iviiv,  incline,  +  pinacoid.Y  In  crystal.,  either 
of  the  two  planes  of  a  monoclinic  crystal  which 
are  parallel  to  the  vertical  and  inclined  lateral 
axes.   See  uinaorid.    Also  ItHnotriiuteoid. 

Clinopiliacoidal  (kli-no-pin-a-koi'dal),  a.  [<  W>- 
nopinac  oid  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  a  clinopinacoid. 
The  dinrfpinaetfitiitl  cleavage.  Asfurv,  XXX.  91. 

clinopriam  (kli'no-prizin ),  n.    [<  Gr.  rfJvrcv,  in- 
cline, +  npiopa,  a' prism.  J    A  prism  of  a 
clinic  crystal  lyin^  " 
the  clinopinacoid. 

clinopyramid  (kll-uo-pir'a-mid),  n.  [<  Gr.  Oi- 
vew,  incline,  +  xvpaftie ,  a"  pyramid.]  A  pyra- 
mid of  a  monoclinic  crystal  lying^  between  the 
xone  of  unit  pyramids  and  the  clinodomes. 

clinorhombie  (kll-nc}-rom'bik),  a.   f<  Gr. 
vtn>,  incline,  +  jtoiiTioc,  a  rhomb,  +  -ic. ]  In  crys- 
tal., same  as  monoclinic.    See  crystallography 
and  monoclinic.    Also  klinornombic. 

clinosporanginmikli'no  spo-rnn'ji-um), pi. 
dinosjtorangta  (  ij).  [XL.,  <  Or.  OJtnj,  a  bed 
(cf.  torus),  +  sporangium.]  In  tichcnology,  a 
minute  conceptacle  resembling  a  spermognne, 
clothed  within  with  short  filaments  called  eli- 
nidia,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  lower  forms  be- 
longing to  the  tribes  Graphidaoci  and  Vcrruea- 
riacri.   Also  called  pyenidium.  TucJcerman. 

cllnospore  (kli'no-spor),  «.  [< Gr.  OUvv,  a  bed, 
+  <r-<Wi  seed  (stiore).]  A  spore  produced  at 
the  summit  of  a  clinidium  in  a  clinosporangium. 

clisoatat  ( kli'no-slat),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mvttv,  incline, 
+  oraroc,  verbal  n.  of  teraooai,  stand :  see  static.] 
An  apparatus  for  equalizing  or  regulating  the 
exposure  of  growing  plants  to  sunlight,  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a  revolving  disk  moved  by 
clockwork. 

clinquant  (kling'kant;  F.  pron.  klan-kofi'),  n. 
and  a.  [F.,  ppr.  adj.  as  noun,  <  I),  klinken  =  E. 
c/i»i-,  q.  v.  Cf.  G.  rauschgald,  tinsel,  <  rausehen, 
rustle  (see  rush-),  +  gold  =  E.  gold.]  L 
1.  Yellow  copper:  Dutch  gold;  a  ahowv,  cheap 
alloy.- 2t.  Tins»-1;  false  glitter. 

II.t  a.  Decked  with  garish  finer}*;  glittering; 
flashy.    Also  clinkant. 

Their  eyes  aweet  aplendor  aeenu  a  Pharoa  bright. 
With  ftiiu/uant  Kalea  their  Body  a  rloUied  light. 
Syif*",  tr.  of  l)u  Hartaa  a  Weeka,  1L.  The  UagniBcesirc 
A  HiHquant  petticoat  of  aome  rich  atuff, 
To  catch  the  eye. 

Flrtrhrr  ami  Kavtev,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  V,  i. 
Clint1?  (klint),  r.  t.  [Var.  of  dink,  clinch,  clench.] 

1.  To  clench. 

The  statute  of  praimnnlro  iraa  made,  which  dintnt  the 
naile  which  now  was  driven  In.  FvJUr,  i  'Jl  HiaU,  111.  U.  Us. 

2.  To  finish;  complete. 

clint2  (klint),  h.  l<  ME.  Wy«<  (cf.  dent,  steep  or 
rocky).  <  Icel.  kUttr  (for  'klentr),  a  rock,  cliff,  = 
Sw.  hint,  the  top  of  a  mountain,  =  Dan.  klint, 
a  cliff.]    If.  A  cliff;  a  rocky  shore. 

So  on  rocked  and  Unnttt  thay  runne  and  dryve. 
That  all  brekes  in  tiedea  and  sodeuly  ihiiUi  ryve. 

MS.  Laiudowne,  SOW,  foL  H.  \llaliu:tll.) 

2.  A  hard  or  flinty  rock ;  any  large  hard  stone ; 
a  large  coarse  stone  used  in  the  game  of  curling. 
[Scotch.] — 3.  pi.  Crevices  among  bare  lime- 
stone rocks.  [North.  Eng.]— 4.  pi  The  shelv- 
ing sides  of  a  river.  [Scotch.] 
dinting  (klin'ting),  ».  [Var.  of  dinkina,  ver- 
bal n.  of  dink,  v.:  soo  W»»fi  and  -ingK]  A 
clinking  sound.  [Rare.] 

Mountains  atreteb'd 

Gloomy  was  their  tl 
And  the  horse*  hoofs 

Made  a 


dip 

red  color,  occurring  in  brittle  foliated  i_ 
at  Amity  in  New  \  ork.    Also  called  scybcrtik. 
A.  a.  ()f  ori 


(which  see,  under  group). 
clinty(klin'ti),a.  tSCv<< 


dinfi  +  -yl.]  Rocky; 

stonv. 

Clinus  (kli'nus),  n.  JTNL.,  <  (t)  Gr.  *>Jwv,  bend, 
slope:  see  dine.]  The  typical  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Ctinida:  It  is  a  Cuvierian  genus 
of  blennioids. 

Olio  (kli'o),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  VLXtiL,  <  k>auiv,  nUtn, 
tell  of,  celebrate,  >  >./-"»;,  fame,  glory.]  1.  In 
classical  myth.,  the  muse  who  sings  of  glorious 


2.  A  carpenters'  tool  for  comparing  slopes  and 
levels. 
Also  klinometer. 

clinometer-level  (kll-nom'e-ter-lev'el),  n.  A 
hand-level  with  an  arc  on  which  angles  of  ele- 
vation and  divisions  for  slopes  are  shown. 

clinometric.  clinometricaKkll-no-met'rik.  -ri- 
kal),  a.    [<  clinometer  +  .ic,  -cal]    1.  Of 


Clinton  bridge  case.  See  evwri. 
Clinton  group,  ore,  etc.    See  the  nouns, 
Clintonia  (klin-to'ni-a),  n.    [NL..  named  after 
De  Witt  tVinfos  (178B-182S),  a  prominent  states- 
man of  New  York.]  A  liliaceous  genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  fi  species,  divided  equally  among 
thu  Atlantic  States,  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America,  and  eastern  Asia.  They  are  atemleas  per- 
cmilalti  of  motintuin  woods,  with  rather  large,  Illy  shaped, 
white  or  rov -colored  flower*,  solitary  or  nmliellate  on  a 
short  pediiwle.  The  specie* of  the  Allcghanlca  and  uorth. 
warvl  are  C.  borfrti*  aihl  <\  nmMUtta. 
cllntonite  (klin'ton-it).  ».  and  a.     [After  De 
Witt  Clinton:  see  Clintonia.)    L  ».  A  tuica- 
i-brown  to 


,  the  Muse  of  History,  sb* 

Ith  a  scroll  In  her  hand,  and  a 
for  manuscripts,  by  her  aide,  and  aome- 
tlnua  with  Ibe  trumpet  of  fame  In  her  hand. 

2.  [NL.]  In  tool.,  a  generic  name  for  ptero- 
pods,  variously  used:  (a)  A  genus  of  thecoso- 
matous  pteropoda,  now  generally  called  CXto- 
dora  (which  see).  Brown,  1756;  i.in rums,  1767; 
I'clsener,  1887.  (h)  A  genus  of  gymuosomatous 
pteropods,  founded  by  O.  F.  Mttller  in  1776,  now 
generally  called  Clione,  and  typical  of  the  fam- 
Sly  Cliidar  (or  Clionida). 

Ollona  (kli'o-nft),  n.  [NL.,  <  Clio.  Cf.  Clio,  2.] 
The  typical  genus  or  boring  sponges,  of  the 
family  Clionidas  and  suborder  Monactinellina. 
Grant. 

Clione  (kll'^-ne),  n.  [NL.  (Pallas,  1774),  < 
Clio,  myth,  name.]  A  genus 
of  gymnosomatous  pteropoda, 
t  v  picul  of  the  family  Clionida;. 
C.  borralii  awamta  In  northern  aeas, 
coiwtltutlnc  a  great  part  of  the  food  of 
wlkalea,  and  hence  known  a*  ■rAofe's- 
S'rxt  or  frrif.  There  are  other  aneclea, 
aaC.  painliimacca,  which  occasionally 
occurs  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
V nlted  Mate*.  Origin*Uy  called  Ow>. 
See  Ctio.  t  lb\ 

clionldi  (kfi'o-nid),  n.    [<  CU- 
onida-l.]    A  pteropod  of  the 
familv  Clionida. 
cUonia-i(kn^-nid),«.  i<CltonitUr*.] 
of  the  family  Clionida: 

Olionidasi  <kli-on'i-de).  n. pi  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1840),  <  Clione  +  -ida.)  A  family  of  gymnoso- 
matous  pteropods,  typified  by  the  genua  Clione, 
to  which  different  limits  have  been  assigned. 
My  the  earlier  writers  aome  Incongruous  forma  were  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Ily  recent  znologinU  It  it  reatricted  to  ape- 
clea  without  gill*,  with  a  abort  protioacls,  and  no  Jaw,  but 
with  i  or  ^  pair*  of  conical  buccal  appendage*.  Few  ape. 
clea  are  certainly  known  ;  the  moat  common  la  Ctsane  ban- 
all*.  Alao  rlmhr. 
CHonidB2  (kU-on'i-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Cliona 
+  -ida*.]  A  remarkable  group  of  the  J'orifern 
or  Spongida,  the  boring  sponges,  having  no 
fibrous  skeleton,  but  provided  with  peculiar 
sllicious  spicula,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
burrow  into  the  shells  of  the  mollusks  upon 
which  they  are  parasitic.  They  existed  in  the 
Silurian  epoch, 
clip*  (klip),  c.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clipped  (some- 
times cUpt),  ppr.  dipping.    [<  1TK.  dip 


;iip-  i*iij>j,  v.  i.;  prei.  ana  pp.  riippra  i  some- 
times cUpt),  ppr.  clipping.  [<  MK.  dij>pen, 
dypprn,  cluppen,  <  AS.  dyppan,  embrace.  Con- 
nection with  dip-i  is  uncertain.  Cf.  rfis.pl, 
elampK]  1.  To  embrace;  infold;  hug;  clasp; 


or   ceous  mineral  of  a  reddi»h-l 


to  copper- 


grasp;  grip.  [Archaic] 
Whan  Arthur  telle  the  Geaunte  that  *o  hym  held*  ho 

O  !  let  me  flip  yon 
In  ami*  a*  sound  a*  when  I  woo  d. 

Shak  ,  Cut..  I.  «. 
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clip 


M'trttun,  Antonio 
Like  a  fountain  falling  round  nv«, 
Whi.-h  with  allv.-r  waters  thin 
dipt  a  little  water  .Naiad  titi 
Mr: 


■ve  my  voi 
1  Melius 


L,  r.  1. 
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Hail  my  dull  soul  but  wins*  an  well  si  they. 
How  would  I  spring  from  earth,  and  elip  sway 
au.  did,  and  i 


Jr.' Lost  Bower. 

2.  To  hold  together  by  pressure,  as  with  a 

J wing,  screw,  or  bandage, 
pi  (klip),  a.  [<cfti>ltr.  Souses  3-6  may  pos- 
sibly belong  to  clip',  ».]    If.  An  embrace. 
Nut  need  to  frozen  dip*. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Aatmphel  and  Stella. 

8.  A  grasp;  clasps  grip,  as  of  a  machine. — 

3.  A  device  for  closing  a  vent  in  a  machine. 
The  dip  la  opened  and  the  steam  allowed  to  escape  for 

ten  minutes,  when  the  dip  la  closed  and  the  tnhe  pushed 
down  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  I  Folia  steril- 
iser). Hari  t  Handbook  of  Vnl.  Science;  IV.  "68. 

4.  In  farriery,  a  projecting  flange  on  the  upper 
surface  of  a  horseshoe,  which 
partially  embraces  the  wall  of 
the  hoof. —  6.  A  metal  clasp  or 
confining  piece  used  to  connect 
the  parts  of  a  carriage-gear,  or 
to  hold  the  hook  of  a  whipple- 
tree.— 0.  A  clasp  or  spnug- 
holder  for  letters,  papers,  etc. 

The  four  candles  are  placed  in  a  cor- 
responding number  of  clip*  or  candlc- 

Mfwa 

0,  B.  Prmcatt,  Elect.  Invent,  p.  487. 
clip3  klip),  r. :  pret.  and  pp.  clipped  (sometimes 
eitpt),  ppr.  dipping.    [<  ME.  dippen,  <  Icel. 
kiippa  m  Sw.  khppa  =  Dan.  kUppe,  clip,  shear, 
eni.   Connection  with  dipl  is  uncertain.]  I. 
fins*.  1.  To  cut  off  or  sever  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument,  as  shears  or  scissors-  trim  or  make 
shorter  by  cutting :  as,  to  clip  the  hair ;  to  clip 
a  bird's  wings. 
Chpptng  papers  or  doming  his  •locking*.  Stri/t. 
Her  neat  small  room,  adorn 'd  with  maiden-taste. 
A  dippd  French  puppy,  ilrst  of  favourites,  graced. 

CVuMw,  Works,  L  111. 
Arbours  dipt  and  CDL  Tennyson,  AluphUra. 

2.  To  diminish  trjr  cutting  or  paring^  as,  to  clip 


m,  Clip  of  a  bone- 
•hue.  e.  Clip  uf  a 
wMpplfwee. 


England's  fate, 
Like  a  clippd  guinea,  tremble,  in  the  scale. 

■ffAerirfan,  The  Critic,  1L  i. 

8.  To  shorten ;  curtail ; 
lessening. 


short;  impair  by 


for,  if  idj  husband  take  you.  and  take  you  thus 
A  counterfeit,  one  that  would  dip  his  credit 
Out  of  his  honour  he  must  kill  you  presently. 

Fletcher.  Rule  a  Wife,  t.  ft, 

V.v. 


acorn  this  ball  of 

Quartet,  Emblems,  v.  13. 
Clip*  if  down  the  wind.  Dryden. 
clip1  (klip),  r.    A  dialectal  form  of  depe. 

tick  (klip'kan'dl-stik),  n.  An 
form  of  candlestick,  fitted  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  or  nippers  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
a  socket.  The  object  of  the  forceps  was  to  hold  a  rush- 
light, which  was  too  ilender  and  Irregular  in  Bhape  to 
stand  steadily  In  a  socket 

clip-chair  (klip'char),  n.  A  kind  of  chair  used 
on  some  English  railways  to  secure  a  rail  to  a 
metallic  sleeper. 

clipeos  ( klip'e-us), n.;  pi.  cNpci (-1).  See dypeus. 

clip-hook  (klfp'huk),  «.    Same  as  sister-hook, 

clipper1  (klip  er),  n.  [<  ME.  cWnpcr,  dipvert 
(=  Icel.  klippari  a*  Sw.  klipparc  =  Dan.  liip- 
per)\  <  dip*,  r.,  +  -«•*.]  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  clips;  especially,  one  who  reduces  the 
sixe,  value,  or  importance  of  anything  by  clip- 
ping it. 

And  if  they  be  such  dippers  of  regal  power  and  sharers 
of  the  laws,  bow  they  stand  affected  to  the  law  giving 
l*arlemcnt  yourselves,  worthy  IVerw  and  Commons,  can 
beat  testlfle.  Hilton,  Church-OoTernment  U-,  Con. 

The  value  la  pared  off  from  ft  into  the  dipper' »  pocket 
Locke,  Further  Considerations  concerning  Value  of  Money. 

2.  A  cutting-tool  of  the  nature  of  shears;  spe- 
cifically, a  tool  with  rotating  or  reciprocating 
knives  used  for  cutting  hair,  and  especially  for 
clipping  horses.  See  dipping-shears. 
clipper'  (klip'cr),  n.  [Usually  associated  with 
clipper^  (cf.  cutter,  a  vessel,  in  a  similar  sense), 
but  cf.  D.  and  !.<i.  klepper  (>  0.  and  Dan.  Hrp- 
per),  a  fast  horse,  a  nag,  <  klepixm,  run  fast : 
see  dip'.  The  Dan.  ktipper,  a  vessel,  is  prob. 
from  E.]  1.  A  sailing  vessel  built  with  very 
sharp  lines,  more  or  less  raking  masts,  and 
great  spread  of  canvas,  with  a  view  to  speed : 
a  development  of  a  model  for  the  mercantile 
marine  first  built  at  Baltimore,  U.  8.,  and  call- 
ed the  Baltimore  dipper.  The  clippers,  becoming 
famous  for  quick  runs,  and  occasionally  malting  better 
time  than  the  steamers,  we  re  especially  employed  in  the 
South  American  fruit-trade.  In  the  China  trade  for  car- 
goes of  tea  and  opium,  and  In  the  early  California  t  raffle  by 
the  Cape  Horn  route  (IMO-bu).  Also  called  ctipptr-thip. 
The  knife-edged  dipper  with  her  ruffled  span. 

O.  H°.  Holmct,  The  Island  Buin. 

2.  A  person  or  an  animal  that  runs  swiftly,  or 
looks  as  if  capable  of  running  swiftly;  a  verv 
smart  person;  something  first-rate.  [Colloq.] 


-4.  To 


(words)  in  a  short- 


I  never  saw  your  equal,  and  I've  met  some  dippert  In 
my  time.  TKaekeno. 

3.  An  Australian  bird  of  the  genus  Ephthia- 
nura .-  as,  the  wag-tail  dipper,  E.  albifrons. — 4. 
The  larva  of  species  of  Stalin,  a  genus  of  neu- 
ropterouH  insects,  used  for  bait  by  anglers 
Also  called,  in  the  United  States,  cratcier,  dob- 
son,  and  hdlgrammite. 

Clipper-built  (klip'er-bilt),  a.  Xaut.,  built  after 
wittily  of  the  English  that  tliey    the  type  of  a  clipper. 

fts&^d&te^^aad  *Wf-M»  (U»P'«mWp>,  «•  Same  as  dip. 
&  tier;  i. 

clippfiah  (klip'fiah),  «.    r=  D-  klipvisch  a,  G. 
kltppftsch,  <  Norw.  Dan.  klipjisk  (=  Sw.  klipp. 


Tory  clip  their  words  after  one  manner  about  the  oourt, 
souther  in  the  city,  and  a  third  In  the  suburbs. 

Svift,  Improving  the  English  Tongue. 
Mrs.  Mayoress  dipped  the  king's  EnglislL. 

.iddijon.  Spectator. 

Voltaire  aaya  very 
"gain  two  hours  a  day 

thr  h»Wt  of  saying  can  t  for  can  not,  don't  fordo  not, 
other  like  abbreviations. 

J.  S.  tfort,  CompoaiUon  and  Rhetoric,  Hyperbole. 
To  dip  the  Wtaftl,  literally,  to  cut  a  bird's  wings  short 
so  at  to  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  flight ;  figuratively,  to 
pot  a  check  on  one's  ambition :  render  one  less  able  vS 
execute  his  schemes  or  realize  his  aspirations. 

Bat  love  had  dipped  his  tetn^s  and  cut  him  abort 

Dryden, 

Philosophy  will  dip  an  Angel's  vinos. 
Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line. 


Olisiocampa 

clipping-machine  (klip'ing-ma-shen'), 
power-machine  used  in  clipping  hors 


sheep 

clipping-shears  (klip '  ing  - 
sherz).  n.  pi.  Shears  for  clip- 
ping hair,  especially  that  of 
horses. 

Clipping-time  (klip'lng-tim),  n. 
[ME.  dippittgtime.}  1. The  time 
of  sheep-shearing.  Hence — 2. 
The  nick  of  time — To  come  In 
clipping-time,  to  cume  as  opportune- 
ly as  one  who  vlsila  a  sheep-fanner  at 
sherp-ahearlng  time,  when  mirth  and 
good  cheer  abound  and  when  his  help 
l»  welcome,  .Scott. 

Clip-plate  (klip'plat),«.  A  plate 
resting  upon  a  carriage-spring, 
and  attached  to  the  axle  by  a  clip;  the  axle- 
band  of  a  carriaKC-whecl. 

clip-pulley  (klip'pul'i),  n.  A  wheel  or  pulley 
having  on  its  face  a  series  of  grips  or  clii*  that 
grasp  and  hold  the  band  or  wire  rope  that  passes 
over  the  pulley.  The  clips  open  automatically, 
and  release  the  rope  when  it  leaves  the  whee'l. 

clips,,  clipset,  clipfdst,  n.  [ME.,  also  dippct, 
dtppu,  dippus,  by  apheresis  for  edipt,  ecltpte : 
see  edipte.J   An  eclipse. 


klippe,  rock  (see  cliff1),  +  fisk 
fl*J>.)  Fish,  chiefly  cod,  split  open,  salted,  and 
dried;  stock-fish.    Consular  licport. 
Clipping1!  (klip'ing),  a.    [<  ME.  clipping,  dup- 
ptng;  verbal  n.  of  clip1,  r.]    The  act  of  em- 
bracing. 

What  ciippinr/  was  there  ! 
With  kind  embraces,  and  fobbing  of  faces, 
Robin  II "J  and  Maid  Marian  (Child's  Hallads,  V.  S7t), 


Uial  closeth  now  the  Sonne. 
Pirn  /•ioiemun  (B),  gvilL  136. 
ge  wote  oure  clcrkta  the  diptit  Qui  call 

Such  aodayne  sight, 
Botli  sonne  and  mone  tliat  seaonne  achall 

Lak  of  tber  Ught  York  Play*,  p.  401. 

clip- swage  (kliii'gwaj),  a.   A  swage  for  com- 
pleting or  finishing  horseshoe-clips.   It  is  held 
in  the  liardy-holo  of  the  anvil. 
Cllpsyt,  a.    [ME.  dipsi;  <  ettpg,  eclipse,  +  -jfl.] 
Eclipsed;  darkened. 

Now  (love)  It  fair*  and  now  obscure, 
.Now  bright,  now  Hiyti  of  manere. 

Rum,  o/  tke  Rome,  L  6362. 

Clipt  (klipt).   An  occa 
the  common  spelling,  of 
past  participle  of  dip. 

Clip-yoke  (klip'y6k),  n.  In  mach.,  a  small  plate 
through  which  pass  the  ends  of  a  stirrup-shaped 
clip,  and  which  aerves  as  a  washer-plate  for  the 
nuts  of  the  clip. 

Clique  (kick).  ».  [s  O.  clique,  dike,  klieke  = 
Dan.  klike,  <  F.  clique,  a  party,  set,  coterie ;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  A  party;  a  set;  a  coterie; 
specifically,  a  body  or  group  of  persons  associ- 
ated informally  for  some  exclusive  or  intrigu- 
ing purpose. 

Mind,  I  don't  call  the  London  exclusive  clique  the  best 
English  society.  Cdend,je,  TaMeTalk. 

cliquish  (kWkish),  a.  [<  eiigtie  +  -wAi.]  Re- 
lating to  a  clique,  set,  or  party;  disposed  to 
form  cliques;  actuated  by  a  petty  party  spirit 
Also  diqueisk. 

cliquishneSB  (kle'kish-ncs),  n.    The  state  or 

Duality  of  being  cliquish ;  inclination  or  ten- 
cue  y  to  form  cliques.    Also  diqueish 

The  eturueuAnestf  which  breaks  up  both  aer 
and  Navy)  into  mutually  antagonistic  groups. 

The  American,  VII  306. 
fdlgj^jty  (MTMsML^tt.    [<  dique  +  -SMaV^A 


E.    chquiah  spirit  or 


feats,  Lamia,  1L 

IL  isfroa*.  To  eut  hair. 

Mood,  and  dime  and  shave. 

,  sliller'a  Tale,  1.  lto.  clipping^  (klip'ing),  p.  o,   [Ppr.  of  dip*,  r.]  1. 
Embracing;  encircling. 


Clipa  (klip),  a.  [<  dip*,  r.]  1.  The 
of  wool  shorn  at  a  single  shearing  of 


season's  shearing. 


Now  runs  and  lakes  her  In  hb  ef  ipping  arms. 


In  1881,  the  dip  of  wool  in  Oregon  was  above  s.ooo.ooo 
pounds,  and  It  la  said  to  be  ranking  with  the  best  fleeces 
that  reach  the  Eastern  factories. 

H".  /iarrowv,  Oregon,  p.  8t5. 

2.  A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand.  [Colloq.] 

It's  Jest  a  kick  here,  and  a  cuff  there,  and  a  twitch  by 
the  car  In  t'other  place  ;  one  a  ahovln'  on  'em  this  way, 
and  another  liittin  ou  'em  a  dip. 

if,  R.  Stove,  Oldtown,  p.  Si. 

3.  pi.  Shears,  especially  sheep-shears. 

dip'  (klip),  r.  ■'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clipped  (some- 
times fftpf),  ppr.  ciip}ring.  [Usually  associated 
with  rdpi,  cut  (ef.  eut,  r.  i.,  in  a  similar  sense), 
but  prob.  in  part  of  other  origin  j  cf.  LO.  (>  (1. 
dial.)  kleppen,  run  fast,  as  a  horse,  a  secon- 
■jy  form  of  klappen  =  E.  r/np1 :  see  dap1, 
which  also  connotes  quick  motion.  See  efi/j- 
l*r*.]  To  move  swiftly,  as  a  falcon,  a  " 
<"  a  yacht:  often  with  an  indefinite  if. 


P.  Sidney. 

2.  In  iter.,  clasping,  as  two  hands.    See  ros- 

joined. 

clipping-  (klip'ing),  a.  K  ME.  dippinge ;  ver- 
bal n.  of  r/tp2(  r.j  l,  7Jhe  jet  0f  cutting  or 
shearing  off. 

Tills  design  of  new  coinage  Is  Just  of  the  nature  of  dip- 
pin;/.  Ur-ke. 

2.  A  sheep-shearing.  [Scotland  and  North. 
Eng.] — 3.  That  which  is  clipped  off  or  out;  a 
piece  separated  by  clipping:  as,  tailors'  clip- 
pings; a  newspaper  dipping. 

The  dipping  of  our  beards,  and  the  paring*  of  our  nails. 

/.octr. 

clipping3  (klip'ing),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  c/t/>»,  r.) 
I.  Swift:  as,  a  clipping  pace.    [Colloq.] — 2. 
Smart;  showy;  first-rate.  [Colloq.] 
What  dipping  glrla  there  were  in  that  barouche  ! 

Cornhill  Mag. 


Their  system  is  a  sort  of  worldly-spiritual  rfiaveimtn. 

Gevrye  Jsliot.  Middlemarch,  xvii. 
The  smallneaa  of  the  groups  [of  UberaH],  their  number, 
anil  the  frequency  of  election  would  hinder  the  fostering 
of  those  unpleasant  elements  of  diquim  and  Jealousy 
which  have  wrought  so-much  distrust 

Wettminder  Ret.,  CXXVIII.  SW. 

cliseometer  (klis-^-om'e-ter),  n.  [as  F.  diseo- 
mttre,  <  Qr.  ksjoic,  inclination  (<  n).ivttv,  incline), 
+  fifrpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  angle  which  the  axis  of  tho  female 
pelvis  makes  with  that  of  the  body. 

Cliah-claah  (klish'klaah),  n.  [A  varied  redu- 
plication of  cUiah.")  Silly  talk;  palaver;  gos- 
aip;  scandal.  [Scotch.] 

cliah-claah  (klish'klash),  adv.  With  a  clashing 
noise. 

The  weapons  went  disA-daek.  Mir.  for  Mag*.,  p.  tsl. 
cliahmaclaah  (klish'ma-klaah),  ii.  [A  variation 
of  filth-dash;  cf.  c/i>Amac/ai'eT.]  Clish-clash ; 
clislimaclaver.  [Scotch.] 
clifthmaclaver  (kliah'ma-kla'ver),  n.  [<  rttvA- 
(see  dish-dash)  +  -ma-,  a  meaningless  syllable, 
+  clarer.]  Idle  dUcourse;  silly  talk ;  'gossip. 
[Scotch.] 

So,  ye  may  doneely  fill  a  throne. 
For  a'  their  ciuh-ina-daoer,    Rvme,  A  Dream. 

Olisiocampa  (klis'i-o-kam'p|),  n.  fNL.,  <  Or. 
K>.ioiov,  a  shed,  +  *a«xg,  a  caterpillar.]   A  genus 


Digitized  by  (jOOQIC 


Clisiocampa 

of  moths  of  the  family  Itombycida,  charaeter- 
laed  by  their  rusty-brown  color  and  by  two 
oblique  lines  serosa  the  fore  wings.  The  mi  an 
laid  In  a  circular  maw  around  the  twig*  of  the  totaled 
d  the  Imtk  are  gregarious.  The  larva  al  C. 
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pot  wherewith  to  dilck  ap  water. 
Italian.!,  it.  ul  th*  <'>ru[DrdUt,  P-  «. 

Clitch3  (klieh),  r.  L  [Cf.  MI),  klistrn.  stick,  ad- 
here, D.  klitten,  be  entauglcd,  <  MD.  Ltume,  D. 
kits,  a  bur:  see  Wi'frl.]  To  stick;  adhere;  be- 
come thick  or  glutinous.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
elite1  (kilt),  n.  [In  comp.  WW-,  iu  cUt-bur;  also 
formerly  dilhe  (and  dial.  clider,  formerly  Wi- 
thcren ) ;  <  ME.  'elite  (rar.  eJide,  and  elete,  mod. 
E.  deaO,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  flit*  ('elithe  not  found), 
f .,  eolt's-foot,  —  MD.  kleste,  klitte,  D.  klit,  a  bur, 
=  OHG.  WW.  tM.  chletd,  f..  rHWWfo,  m.,  MHG. 
klette,  klete,  G.  klette,  f.,  burdock;  in  series  with 
AS.  Ware,  E.  clotcl.  burdock,  and  prob.  akin  to 
the  equiv.  AS.  cliff,  E.  Wire-3,  burdock  (see 
flirt  •> i,  appar.  (lik.-  the  then  uit.  related  mod. 
E.  deavert,  direr*)  connected  with  AS.  eleofian, 
Wi/toa,  E.  WcarrT,  adhere.]  If.  Goose-grass. 
See  cfcar<T«,  1.— 2.  The  burdock,  ' 


[A  varied 


[Prov.  Eng.] 

An  obsolete  form  of  deafi. 


ameHatna,  or  the  American  tent-caterpillar,  Urea  In  a 
conspicuous  web  and  Is  a  peat  In  orchards;  that  of  L\ 
fp/fuffoo,  known  a*  the  forest  tent-cat«rplllar.  makta  a 
■mailer  web  and  ii  deetructlve  to  oak  forest*.  C'wrfw, 
1829. 

Clistenterata  (kils-ten-te-rA'tjl),  «.  pi.  [XI.., 
<  Gr.  *Murr6r,  that  can  be  closed  (see  ditto-), 
+  tvrtpa,  entrails.]  An  order  of  Brachiopoda, 
equivalent  to  Arthropomata  (which  see).  Also 
Ofiislmterata. 

clistenterate  (klSs-ten'te-rat),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  t ho  characters  of  the  CUttenterata ; 
arthropomatous.    Also  cleittenterate. 

clisto-.  [Also  We-into-,  <  Gr.  *miot6c,  that  can  be 
closed,  verbal  adj.  of  tsMiw,  close:  see  <•.'».«', 
c]  A  prefix  of  Greek  origin  used  in  modem 
scientific  words,  meaning  'closed,'  'cloaablc.' 

clistocarp  I  klis'  td-kiirp  i,  n.  [<  Gr.  ii>*tof6c,  that 
can  be  closed  (see  ditto-),  +  mpvoc,  fruit:  see 
CWjyVj   In  hot.,  an  at 


Clistocarpidte  (klis-to-kar'pi-de),  n.  pf.  [NL., 
iia  elittoearp  +  -ida\  ]  A  family  of  lucernariau 
bydrozoans,  represented  by  such  genera  as  Cra- 
Itawand  Manania,  containing  those  Luctr- 
!  which  are  not  named  Eteutheroearpida: 
irpOttB  (klis-to-kar'pua),  a.  [i  dittocarjt 
+  -on*.]  In  bot.,  having  a  closed  capsule:  ap- 
plied to  mosses  in  which  tlie  capsule  Is  without 
an  operculum,  dehiscing  irregularly. 
tocarpou*. 
Clistogamic  (klis-to-gam'ik),  a.  [< 
+  -ic.J  In  bot.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
ized by  clistogamy.   Also  clcuttogamic,  dittoge- 

clistogamoos  (klU-tog'a-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  «Ar»- 
irrnf,  that  may  bo  closed  (see  ditto-),  +  >-a,uoc, 
marriage.]    Same  as  dutogamic. 

clistogamy  (klis-tog'a-mi),  n.  [As  dittogam- 
ntttt  +  ..  : .  ]  Iu  bot.,  a  peculiar  dimorphism  in 
the  flowers  of  a  plant,  when  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  fully  developed  flowers  there  are  others 
in  which  development  is  arrested  in  the  bud, 
but  which  are  still  fertile  and  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  seed.  These  latter  dower*  are  lucimsplcooiu, 
without  petal*,  nectaries,  or  fragrance,  with  small  anthers 
containing  few  pollen-grain*,  and  the  pistil  much  reduced. 
Their  are  necessarily  self  fertilized,  hut  aro  always  fertile, 
while  the  more  perfect  flower*  of  the  sain*  plant  are  often 
nearly  or  quite  sterile.  I'llstogamy  Is  known  to  occur  In 
shout  sixty  genera  lielongliig  to  many  very  different  or- 
ders, chiefly  dicotyledonous.  The  violet  Is  a  familiar  In- 
stance.   Also  cfeistopiimy,  eiitftf/eny. 

clistogene,  clistogenous  (klis'tA-jen,  klls-toj'- 
e-nus),  it.  [<  Gr.  juuutnJc  (see  ditto-)  +  -yrvtc: 
see  -gen,  -v  o.]    Same  as  dittogamie. 

clistogeny  (klia-toj'e-ni),  ».  [<  dittogene  + 
-/'.]    Same  as  dittogam}/. 

Clistosaccua  (klis-to-sak'us),  n.  [NL.  (Llllje- 
borg,  1834)),  <  Gr.  syiciordr,  that  can  be  closed 
(see  ditto-),  +  eattnoc,  sack.]  A  genus  of  rhizo^ 
cephalous  or  suctorial  eirrlpeds,  of  the  family 
Saeetttinida.   Also  Cteittotaceut. 

Cllt  (klit),  a.  [E.  dial.  Of.  c/ofi.]  1.  Stiff; 
heavy;  clayey:  said  of  the  soil.— 3.  Heavy; 
hazy:  said  of  the  atmosphere.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

clit-burt  (klit'ber),  n.  [<  cfifel  +  bur;  a  var.  of 
rl«t-bur,  q.  v.]    Same  as  dot-bur. 

clitcb.it  (Bich),  r.  t.  [A  var.  of  dutch,  ciate*!, 
q.  v.]   To  clutch;  catch. 


t),  n.    [E.  dial.,  also  dayte.  Cf.  cMf.] 
Clay;  mire.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
clitella,  n.    Plural  of  ditdlum. 
clitellar  (kli-tel'ttr),  a.    [<  NL.  diteUarit,  < 
ditdlum,  q.  v.    See  -ar3.]   Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  clitelluin  or  clitellus  of  a  worm :  as,  diteuar 
segments. 
cliUHL  «.    Plural  of  diUllut. 
Clitelflo  (kli-tel'i-6),  a.    [NL.  Cf.  rt.feHnm.1 
A  genus  of  tubicolous  limicoline  annelids,  of 
the  family  Tubillcidai.  A  species  of  this  genus 
is  commonly  found  along  the  New  England 
coast  at  high-water  mark. 
cUteUam(kli-tel'um),a.;  pLcJite«o(-ft).  INU, 
also  diteUut,  <  L.  ditelUe,  a  paek-saddle.J  In 
eool.,  the  saddle  of  an  annelid,  as  the  earthworm ; 
a  peculiar  glandular  ring  around  the  body,  re- 
sulting from  the  swelling  and  other  modification 
of  certain  segments,  it  is  a  sexual  organ,  producing 
a  tough,  viscid  secretion  by  which  two  worms  are  bound 
together  hi  a  kind  of  copulation.   Also  called  oinffuiutn. 

A  pari  ot  the  body  Into  which  mora  or  fewer  of  the  seg- 
ments .  .  .  enter  Is  swollen,  of  a  different  color  from  the 
it  cutaneous  gland*,  and  re- 
or  etiitUttm. 
ZfuxtVy,  A nst.  Invert.,  p.  1«S. 

cliteUna  (kli-tel'us),  ».;  pi.  cKteiM  (-1).  Same 
as  ditellum. 

A  glandular  layer  Is  developed  on  one  portion  of  the 
body  of  live  Uuubrtddi*.  as  a  rMeiltu. 

OyetiAaur,  Conip.  Anal,  (trans. X  p-  Ul. 

dither,  ».    [See  cfttcl.]    Burdock.  Gerard. 
clitherent,  n.    [Suo  dithe,  elttcl.]  Goose-grass. 
Crrard. 

clithral  (klith'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  nj.iSpov,  a  bar, 
pi.  a  gate,  door,  <  O.iu.-r,  close :  see  ebt»t\,  r. 
Cf.  dathrate.']  In  Gr.  arch.,  havinga  roof  that 
forms  a  complete  covering:  said  of  certain 
temples  by  tnose  who  hold  the  opinion  that 
some  of  these  monuments,  styled  by  them  hy- 
psjthral  temples,  were  roofed  only  in  part.  Also 


rleithral, 

cUthridlate  (kllth-rid'i-*t),  a.  [<  Gr.  <o«6>'- 
<do»',  dim.  of  K/tSfAa,  a  keyhole  (cf.  s/jiBpov,  a 
bar  for  closing  a  door),  <  %>r»tv,  close:  see 
dott1,  i .  ]  Shaped  like  a  keyhole :  applied  to 
the  form  of  the  orifice  of  the  zocecia  or  certain 
polyzoans.  Husk. 

Clitbria(kli-td'ri-|),n.  [NL.]  A  genua  of  plants, 
natural  order  Legitminoiur,  found  throughout  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  species,  which 
are  nuinenma,  are  climbtug,  rarely  erect,  herb*,  with 


_  wmsRn  -iw  large 

blue,  white,  or  red  flower*.  Several  are  In  cultivation,  r. 
Jfanana,  the  butterfly  pes,  Uauativeof  the  CnltedBUtc* 

and  Mexico. 

clitoridean  ( kll-to-rid'e-an),  a.  [<  ditorit  (-rid-) 
+  -ran.]    Pertaining  {o'the  clitoris. 

clitoridoctomy  (kli'to-ri^iek't^-mi),  a.  [<  Gr. 
*/x<ropif  (-fxo-),  clitoris,  +  inro/i^,  excision,  < 
itrlftvttv,  excise,  <  rf ,  out,  +  Hftvttv,  cut.]  In 
*urg.,  excision  of  tho  clitoris. 

clitoris  (kli'to-ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  KXitropic,  < 
a/.cu«v,  close,  shut:  seer/nsf1.]  An  erectile  or- 
gan of  the  female  of  most  mammals,  including 
the  human  species,  and  of  sundry  birds,  as  the 
ostrich,  differing  from  the  penis  of  the  male 
chiefly  in  its  smaller  size  and  usually  imper- 
forate state,  being  as  a  rule  not  perforated  or 
grooved  by  a  urethra,  though  it  is  so  in  some 
animal  h  ,  as  lemurs.  It  Is  usually  small  and  concealed 
In  the  normal  stute  of  the  parts,  as  1st  the  human  female : 
f  onetimes  large,  pendent  externally,  and  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  a  penis,  as  In  spider-monkeys  (AteUtX 

clitorism  (kli'to-rizm).  h.  [<  NL.  ditoritmut, 
<  dttoris,  q.  v.]  The  presence  of  a  very  large 
clitoris;  hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris. 

Clitorltla  (kii-to-ri'tls),  «.  [NL.,  <  ditorit  + 
.Mt.]    In pathiA.,  inflammation  of  the  clitoris. 


,  cloaca 

clitter -clatter  (klit'cr-klat'er),  n. 
reduplication  of  csflffcr,-  cf.  ditt 
tie,  etc.]  Palaver;  idle  talk;  ac 

writing* ;  but  his  chatter 

1  tUttrr-tiattrr.  Sni/t. 
We  talked  long  In  the  style  of  philosophic  clUUr-rianrr. 

Qartyli,  In  Fronde,  1.  \U. 
cliveH,  v.  i.  [ME.  rficen,  <  AS.  'eKfan.  only  in 
comp.  uthdtfan,  adhere  (=  OS.  bt-klibhan  — 
OKries.  bi-klica),  =  i  >11G.  chlipan,  kiiban,  MHG. 
kliben,  also  in  comp.  bi-ekliban,  cleave,  adhere, 
slick  (cf.  causative  OHG.  'chldben,  kletbcn, 
MHG.  (i.  kleiben,  cause  to  adhere),  *■  Icel.  klifa 
(pret.  kleif)  =  8w.  klifva  =  Dan.  ktirr  now  JHyre, 
climb  (whencA  tho  ME.  sense).  Hence  the 
secondary  form,  AS.  difian,  deofian,  ME.  dittrn, 
deorirn,  rlerien,  diren,  eleven.  E.  cleave:  see 
1.  i  'f.  diff  and  dimh.]   To  climb;  ascend. 

I  wllnlnge  heje  I  high  |  to 
jlueaitls  of  Invyt,  p.  2Z. 
Wyth-oute  tldse  uour  1  four)  ulrtue*  mm  ne  may  atasr  in  t^ 
the  hell*  (hill)  of  perfeccion.     Jpmeite  a/  /nsryt,  p.  IB. 

cliTd2*,  r.  i.  A  Middle  English  form  of  Wcore*. 
cliv©*t,  n.    [ME.,  <  AS.  dye.  in  earlier  form 
dibe,  burdock  (itc6  mate  dife,  the  small  bur- 
dock, cleavers;  faxet  dife,  burdock;  in  eomp. 
gir-clife  (gar,  spear),  agrimony)  (=  MD.  MfML 
kltfre  =  MLG.  klire  =  OHG.  •chliba,  burdock), 
appar.  <  difian  or  'cltfan,  adhere,  stick:  M>« 
rUart1  and  c'irfi,  and  cf.  divert,  cleaver*.] 
Burdock  or  agrimony. 
cliVer«t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cliff 
Cllver't,  a.    [ME.  cfrrcr,  <  AS.  clifer,  i " 

claw;  prob.  <  difian,  adhere,  cleave:  see 
.]   A  claw. 

Ich  habne  bile  stlf  and  ■tmnge 
And  gode  elitm  schsrp  and  lodge. 

<htfa»d  S  ightireaU,  L  Sr». 

cliVW2,  «.    See  dearer*,  1. 

cliver3(kliv'*r),  a.  A  dialectal  form  of  cleaver?. 

clivera.  w.   See  cleaver*. 

cliTea  (kllvz).  n.  [Prob.  connected  with  cleave1 , 
obs.  dire,  stick,  fasten.  Cf.  ciitter-1.]  A  hook 
with  a  spring-catch  to  prevent  it  from  unfas- 
tening.   eTU.  Knight. 

clivi,  n.    Plural  of  divut. 

Olivicola  (kli-vik>l!t),  n.  [NL.  (J.  R.  Porster, 
1817),  <  L.  divut,  a  slope,  declivity,  +  eolere,  in- 
habit.] A  genus  of  swallows,  the  bank-swal- 
lows :  synonymous  with  CotUe  and  of  prior  date. 
Vlirirola  riparia  is  the  type. 

clivity  (kHVi-ti),  h.  [<  X.  riinttr,  a  slope ;  cf. 
rfrWirifjr.]    A  declivity;  a  gradient.  [Rare.] 

clivouat  (kll'vous),  ii.  [<  L.  eliromu,  steep, 
hilly,  <  divut,  a  slope,  a  declivity,  a  hillside, 
hill:  see  divut.]    Sloping;  steep. 

clivns  (kll'vna),  n. :  pi.  Win'  ( -vi ).  [L.,  a  slope, 
<  'dinar r  i    *Wi),  slope,  incline,  lean :  see  Wine] 

Aslope — Clivns  Blumonbachtl,  dim*  oasis  sphe- 
noid's, or  simply  cllvus,  In  anat.,  the  sloping  snrfsce 
rUIng  from  the  antrricr  margin  of  the  foramen  magnnm 
to  the  crest  of  tho  dorsum  rphlppli,  formed  of  the  nppsr 
surface*  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and  of 
the  tsu'k  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid, 
cloaca  (klo-a'ka),  n.;  pi.  cloaca*  (-k&z),  cloaca 
(-se).  [=  F.  cloaque  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cloaca  =  G. 
kloake  =  Dan.  kloak,  <  L.  cloaca,  a  comm. . 
cr,  prob.  <  OL.  duere,  cleanse.]  1.  An  i 
ground  conduit  for  drainage ;  a  common  sewer : 
as,  the  cloaca  maxima  at  Rome. —  2.  A  sink ;  a 
privy. — 3.  [NL.]  In  zoo/. :  (a)  Invertebrates, 
the  enlarged  termination  of  the  rectum  or  lower 
bowel,  forming  a  cavity  originally  in  common 
with  that  of  the  allantois  (in  those  animals 
which  have  an  allantois)  and  permanently  in 
common  with  the  termination  of  the  urogenital 
organs;  the  common  chamber  into  which  the 
intestine,  ureters,  sperm-duets,  and  oviducts 
open,  in  sundry  fishes,  in  reptiles  and  birds,  and 
in  tho  ornithoilelphous 
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This  cavity  Is 


I'lphous  i 

of  the  body,  receiving  the  refuse  of  di- 
gestion, the  product  of  conception,  the  spermatic  secretion, 
*n>l  the  renal  excretion,  all  to  be  discharged  through  the 
anal  ortllce.  It  I*  more  or  less  Incompletely  divided  Into 
the  cfooea  prvver,  or  the  enlarged  end  of  the  rectum,  and 
the  unKrenifof  sinus,  a  compartment  In  which  terminate 
tlie  ureters,  sperm-duct*,  and  oviduct*,  and  which  con- 
tains ttw  peuU  or  clitoris  when  those  organs  are  developed. 
There  Is  no  cloaca  In  adult  mammal*,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nionotrcmcs,  the  separation  of  trie  urogenital  sinua 
from  tlie  dlgittlv*  tube  being  complete  In  all  the  other*. 
(b)  In  invertebrates,  the  homologous  or  anal- 
ogous and  corresponding  structure  effecting 
sewerage  of  the  body:  as  (1)  in  sponges,  the 
common  cavity  in  which  the  interstitial  canal- 
systems  open ;  (2)  in  holothurians,  the  respira- 
tory tree  (which  see,  under  rr»itiratoru).  (c)  In 
eitom. :  (1)  A  cavity  found  in  many  insects  at 
the  end  of  the  abdomen,  between  the  last  dor- 
sal and  ventral  segmenta,  and  receiving  tl 
tremity  of  the  rectum.    Also  called  the 
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cloaca 

genital  chamber.  (2)  The  nr-cum,  or  dilatation 
of  the  posterior  end  of  the  intestine,  (rf)  In 
ascidians,  the  common  central  cavity  into  which 
opou  the  atrial  chambers  of  all  the  aseldioto- 
oidaof  an  ascidlarium.— 4.  [XL.]  In  pathol.: 
(a)  In  cams  of  necrosis,  the  opening  in  the 
sound  bone  which  leads  to  the  inclosed  dead 
bone.  (6)  The  union  of  rectum,  bladder,  and 
of  generation  in  a  common  outlet :  a 
resulting  from  arrest  of  devel- 
opment, 

cloaca!  (Mo-a'kal),  a.  [<  L.  doacalU,  <  cloaca : 
see  cloaca.)  1 .  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  cloaca,  in  any  sense. — 8.  In  roof.,  having  a 
cloaca:  applied  specifically  to  the  monotremes. 

■i  anituala,  the  marsupials,  the  placentals, 
,  in  so  order  at  succession. 

Pop.  .Set  Jfo.,  XIL  1ST, 

cloak  (klok),  m.  [Until  recently  also  spelled 
elolce,  <  MB.  doke,  <  OF.  eloke,  chque,  cloche,  a 
cloak  (ef.  Dan.  klokkr,  an  under-petticoat),  < 
ML  data,  a  cloak  (so  called  from  its  shape),  lit. 
a  bell:  see  dodfl.)  1.  Properly,  a  loose  outer 
garment  without  sleeves,  worn  by  either  sex  as 
a  protection  from  the  weather:  now  frequently 
used,  though  erroneously,  for  a  sleeved  outer 
wrap  worn  by  women.  In  the  atrtecnth century  tbo 
cloak  was  ail  article  of  every  -day  wear,  sod  was  made  with 
large  looee  armholea,  through  which  the  aleevea  of  the 
undergarment  were  passed,  aa  ts  seen  In  portraits  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  noble!  at  hat  court.  Later  It  was  shortened, 
Slid  became  In  common  use  little  more  than  acapc,  though 
large  and  long  cloaks  were  still  ased  to  traveling;.  In  the 
tatter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  cloaks  were  aban- 
doiied,  except  for  protection  from  cold  and  wet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  chaining-  fashion  of  the  outer  coat  I'nder 
the  name  of  SpaauA  cioak  this  garment  was  wuni  (rum 
about  ISO)  to  1M0  In  <1  rest  Britain  and  America,  the  shape 
being  s  half-circle ;  It  had  a  broad  collar,  often  of  fur  or 
of  velvet,  which  was  continued  down  the  edges  of  the 
cloak  on  loth  side*  In  breadths  of  a  foot  or  more.  When 
tn  use,  one  of  those  edges  was  draw  11  across  the  breast 
and  flung  over  the  opposite  shoulder  with  the  breadth 
of  fur  or  velvet  turned  outward,  to  as  to  form  a  decorative 
draping,  falling  from  the  shoulder  behind.  The  same  var- 
ment is  still  worn  as  tlie  most  common  winter  dress  In  cer- 
tain Italian  cities. 

Was  81  Martin  of  Tours  habited  In  a  voluminous  horse- 
■  light  cs|ie  that  would  cover  the 
MUM 

K.  and  Q.,  Tth  ser.,  IV.  467. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  conceals;  a  cover; 
a  disguise  or  pretext;  an  excuse;  a  fair  pre- 


t  your  liberty  for  a  eluki  of  maliciousness. 

1  Pet.  H  16. 
)  policy,  a  etas*,  a  human  In- 
nurtcm. 


IOC! 


The  ostensible 


cloak-fatherf  (klok'fR'nier), ». 
author  or  doer  of  anything;  a 
[Rare.] 

The  book  goes  under  the  name  of  Cardinal  

the  secular  priests  say  he  was  but  the  etoak-fathcr 
of,  and  that  Parsons  tho  Jesuit,-  made  It, 

t\lUr,  t'h.  Hist.  IX.  vii.  U. 

cloaking  (klS'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cloak,  r.] 
1.  The  act  of  covering  with  or  as  with  a  cloak. 


iblinga  and  cseoJh'isjrs. 

St  mi*.  Beoords,  No.  36. 

9.  Cloth  for  making  cloaks, 
cloak-room  (klok'rom),  a.    A  room  connected 
with  a  place  of  general  resort,  as  an  assembly- 
room  or  an  opera-house,  where  cloaks,  etc.,  are 
deposited. 

They  .  .  .  Blled  the  sir  of  aloat-rvvNU  st  the  Capitol 
and  of  private  a|«rluiriits  with  mean  Ititiimalkitii  which 
were  worse  than  Ilea  -V.  A.  Hep..  •  \  A  1 1 1  317. 

cloam,  dome  (klom),  n.  and  a.  [Also  clomb: 
<  ME.  'clom  (not  found),  <  AS.  clam,  clay,  / 
daman,  ME.  Clemen,  mod.  E.  dial,  elcam  = 
claim-,  clem-,  smear,  daub:  soe  clcam,  claim?, 
dcm*.}   I.  n.  If.  Clay. 

Ere  Wllle  myxte  a-tple. 
l>eUi  delt  him  ad.iit  ami  drof  htm  to  the  erthe, 
And  is  closed  vnder  eUm. 

Pint  Plowman  (AX  IlL  106. 

2.  Earthenware.  Halliwdl;  Wdght.  [Prov. 
Ias>,] 

13.  a.  Of  earthenware. 

I  making  answer  that  that  should  depend  on  the  pitcher, 
whether  It  were  Iron  or  itast,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
presently  departed  from  me.   if.  Kingtiey,  Ravenshoe,  L 

cloam,  dome  (klom),  r.  •'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doomed, 

domed,  opr.  dooming,  doming.  [<  cloam,  n.  Cf. 

clcam,  dem\clam*,  r.]  To  gutter,  as  a  candle. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
cloamen,  clomen  (klo'men).  a.    [<  cloam  + 

-c«2.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  earthenware.  [Prov. 

Eng.] 
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v  practised  In 
trees,  you  are 
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Tentfon." 

Drunkard's  cloak',  a  barrel 
bole  in  the  other,  put  over  a 
penalty.    S.  DvicrU. 

cloak  (klok),  c.  [<  ME.  'dokm  (In  adv.  dok- 
etily),  <  doke,  a  cloak:  see  ctoojr,  ».]   L  Iran*. 

1.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  cloak. 

He  crafty  etoaki  him  in  s  Dragons  skin 
All  brlghtls-spcit 
SylteHrr,  tr.  of  Ini  ftartass  Weeks,  It.,  The  Imposture. 
Tlie  Shadow  tiuak'd  from  head  to  foot, 
Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds. 

Ttnnynm,  In  Mcmoriam,  xzlU. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  cover  up ;  hide;  conceal. 

and  policy,  thought  so  to  hare 
t  It  should  never  have  been  known. 
t,  ad  Sera,  bet  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 

for  helps  to  cloak  her  crimes 
Speneer,  Y.  tf. 
ed  of  conquest  cleared  by  pre- 
i  blessings  of  British  rule  and  Itnt- 
U.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  i  SI. 


Thenceforth 
wlthaL 
The 
■  of 


=  Byn.  To  hide,  conceal,  mask,  cover,  veil. 
II.  •afraa*.  To  intrigue;  hold  secret  council. 
Your  syntonics,  and  bribes. 
Your  doakin,  with  the  great  for  fear  to  fall. 

Green*,  James  TV.,  v. 

cloaka«e  (Uo'ksj),  n.   [<  cloak  +  -ojts.]  The 
act  of  covering  with  or  as  with  a  cloak.  J. 
Uartineau.  [Rare.] 
cloak-anemone  (kloVa-nem'o-nfl),  n.   A  kind 
of  cancrisocial  sea-anemone,  Adamnia  palltata, 
cloak-bag  (ldok'bag),  a.  A  bag  in  which  a  cloak 
or  other  clothes  are  carried;  a  portmanteau. 
1  would  not  be  a  serving-man 
To  earn'  the  tiuak-baa  stllL 
Amu.  and  AY.,  Knight  of  Hurnlng  Pestle,  Iv.  5. 
Ordering  his  man  to  prodnce  a  tloakJxvi  which  he  bad 
caused  to  be  brought  from  Lady  Booby's  on  purpose. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

Cloakedlyt  (klo'ked-li).  ndr.  [<  ME.  dokedly,  < 
'cUtked,  pp.  of  'dnken,  +  -Vjr ;  see  cloak,  r.,  and 
-!,-.]  In  a  cloaked 
fully.  [Rare.] 


Tlie  French  Aml«siutdor  came  to  declare 
Emperor  wronged  divers  of  his  Masters 
VawsaN  ;  arrested  also  his  Men-hanta,  and 


first  how  the 
Subjects  and 
did  rsWt««v 


In  your  acc 
IJcvou  at  Christmas  regar 
wrong  in  calling  it  a  claye 
eiomen  cup  ;  thus  all  earthenware  shops  and  ctl 
are  called  by  the  middling  class  and  peasantry  clom 
efomen  shop*,  and  tlie  same  In  markets  where  earthen- 
ware Is  displsyed  In  Devon  are  called  rlome  standings. 

none,  Every-day  Book,  II.  loi* 

cloamert,  clomert  (klo'mer),  n.  [<  doom  + 
-eri.l   A  maker  of  cloam. 

cloatht,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  cloth. 

cloatht,  cloathet,  f-   Obsolete  forms  of  dotke. 

cloathiiigi,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dothinu. 

clobbedt,  a.   A  Middle  English  form  of  clubbed. 

clobber  (klob'er),  it.  (Perhaps  Celtic:  cf.  Ir. 
clabar,  mud.  Cf.  clabber.}  A  kind  of  coarse 
paste  made  of  ground  cinders  and  flour,  used 
to  conceal  the  breaks  in  the  leather  of  cobbled 
shoes.   IHckens,  [Eng.] 

clobber  (klob'*r),  r.  U  [<  clobber,  a.]  To  con- 
ceal defects  In,  as  by  the  use  of  clobber  in 
cobbling  shoes — Clobbered  china,  old  porcelain  the 
decoration  on  which  has  been  freshened  up,  cepeelsity  by 
additional  puinting. 

clobberer  (klob'er-cr), ».  A  cobbler  of  the  low- 
est class,  who  patches  up  old  shoes,  and  con- 
ceals their  defects  by  rubbing  clobber  into  the 
breaks  of  the  leather.  [Eng?| 

clocbardt,  «■    Same  as  docker1.  Weeter. 

clochet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dutch1. 

clocher1*, [ME.,  also  dochier,  dokerre,  <  OF. 
dochier,  docker,  F.  docker,  <  ML.  doeariwm, 
c/ocvsrrtiiss,  a  bell-tower,  <  cioco,  docca,  >  OF. 
cloche,  a  bell :  see  clock?,  «.]  A  bell-tower;  a 
belfry.  Ayliffc. 

clocher2t,  ».    See  closer^. 

clochette  fklo-ahet'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  doche,  a 
bell :  see  dock*,  a.]  In  decorative  art,  any  small 
object  resembling  a  bell. 

clochiert.  «.   See  docker1. 

clock>t(klok),r.  [<  ME.  doklcen,  <  AS.  cloecian, 
cluck:  see  chid:,  which  is  the  usual  form.]  I. 
■afratM.  To  cluck,  as  a  hen. 

That  eggs  were  made  before  the  hardy  cock 
Began  to  tread,  or  brooding  hen  to  <*<■*. 

r»r«ts»wWTS«.(lI<i9X 
IX  .rrirw.  To  call  by  clucking. 

She  nowe  behlnde,  and  nowe  she  goth  before, 
And  rtoraetA  hem. 

PtMadiut,  Husboudrle  (E.  E.  T.  8-X  p.  5ft. 
clock2  (klok).  n.  [<  ME.  dock,  dok,  dokke,  a 
clock,  =  I),  klok,  a  clock,  =  Hi.  klok,  a  clock,  = 
OHU.  glocka,  MH(1.  O.  qlacke,  a  clock,  a  bell, 
=  Dan.  klokke,  a  clock,  n  bell,  =  Sw.  klocka,  a 
clock,  a  bell,  =  Icel.  klukka,  a  bell  (cf.  AS. 
(once)  ducge,  a  bell),  <  ML.  docca,  cloca  (also 
glocca,  glogaa),  a  hell,  >  F.  cloche,  a  bell  (ML. 
also  a  cloak,  >  ult.  E.  doak,  etc.,  q.  v. ).  The 
orig.  sense  is  'MB,'  a  bell  being  ong.  and  still 


clock-beetle 

and  the  two  words,  in  many  cases,  being  prac> 
tically  synonymous.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin: 
Ir.  Oael.  dog,  Gael,  also  cirto,  a  bell,  a  clock, 
=  W.  clock  =  Corn,  clock  =  Manx  clagg.  a  bell ; 
from  the  verb  repr.  by  Ir.  dog-aim,  older  dag- 
aim  =i  Quel,  dog,  clag,  ring,  sound  as  a  betl. 
Cf.  W.  deca,  clack,  etc.,  with  numerous  deriv- 
atives. If  imitative,  there  is  a  certain  connec- 
tion with  E.  dock1  and  duck.)  1.  A  machine 
designed  to  measure  and  indicate  time  by  the 
motion  of  its  parts.  Click  was  the  generic  name  tor 
all  such  machines  ;  but  Instruments  of  lids  kind  designed 
to  be  carried  on  tlie  person  are  now  called  waUhts,  and 
those  of  special  accuracy,  used  st  sea.  cArvmnstefrr*.  A 
clock  usually  consists  of  s  frame  or  case  containing  s  train 
of  wheels  moved  by  weights  or  springs  and  regulated  by 
a  pendulum  or  balance-wheel,  earrylne  ban-Is  or  polutcrs 
round  the  face  or  dlsl-plate  for  nwrklng  the  hours  and 
minutes.  Tho  dlsl-plate  may  have  minor  dials,  as  for 
marking  seconds,  or  bo  divided  Into  several  dials,  as  for 
abowlng  the  tunc  at  different  places.  Clocks  are  also  most 
commonly  msde  to  give  notice  of  the  hour,  and  sometimes 
of  lesser  divisions  of  time,  by  the  stroke  of  a  haoinssr  on  s 
bell  or  other  sonorous  object  See  Aorofooy. 
Wei  slkerer  [more  certain  |  was  hut  crowyng  In  Ida  logge 

abbay  oriogge  [horologe). 
I'AaiKcr,  Nun's  Priests  Tale,  L  14. 


SSlUera. 


with  It 

2t.  A  stroke  of  the  clock;  the  i 
hour  by  a  clock. 
I  U.ld  the  clock*  i 


8f.  A  watch ; 

the  hour. 


Astronomical  clock.  Sec  atronamicca.  —  Beat  of  a 
clock.  See  ssofl,  n — Electric  clock,  (a)  A  clock  hav. 
lug  a  pendulum  which  by  Its  movement  makes  or  brt-aks 
au  electric  circuit,  which  In  turn  controls  the  movement  of 
a  number  of  other  clocks.  <>>  A  dork  operated  by  a  w  eight 
in  the  usual  way.  and  regulated  and  controlled  by  an  elec- 
tric current  from  another  clock,  an  electric  escapement 
being  employed  ui  some  eases  as  the  direct  means  of  eon- 
tn>llTug  Its  motion.— Flora's  clock.  See  Aorr,o<9ttim.— 
Of  the  ClOCk  (obsolete  or  archaic  i,  o'clock  <a  clock,  a- 
clock,  obsolete),  a  phrase  preceded  by  one,  two,  or  other 
number,  or  by  what,  and  signifying  the  time  of  day  as 
shown  by  the  face  of  the  clock  or  watch,  or,  aa  originally, 
by  the  strokes  of  the  belt 


Mai),  we 


to  Venyse, 


That  was  tba  .svl.  days  of  ] 

come'to  IhT  chlrAredfurieid  be  vUJ  «/  I*.  dok,  Uuit  I.  i 
to  seye  be  oure  ladies  belle. 

A-NirfisA  OlHl  (R.  E.  T.  aX  P.  MS. 
Tto  now  the  sweetest  time  for  sleep ;  the  night's 
Scarce  spent :  Arrlgo,  srAaf  's  a  ttack  t 

lleau.  an4  AY,,  Woman  Hater,  L  t 
Pneumatic  Clock,  one  of  a  aeries  of  clocks  governed  he 
pulsations  of  air,  sent  at  regular  intervals  to  them  through 
tubes  by  a  central  clock  or  regulator.  The  movement  of 
tlie  central  clock  compresses  the  air  In  the  lube  and  causes 
s  bellows  to  expand  on  each  dial,  thus  moving  the  hands 
one  interval.— watchman's  dock,  or  telltale  clock,  a 
clock  having  pins  projecting  from  the  dial,  une  for  each 
uusrter  of  an  hour,  which  can  be  pushed  In,  but  only  at 
the  times  marked  by  them  on  live  dial.  When  It  is  used  by 
s  watchman,  It  is  his  duty  to  push  one  pin  in  every  fifteen 
minutes,  thus  proving  that  hit  watch  lias  been  complete. 

clock2  (klok),  i'.  U  ("<  dodfl,  a.]  In  bdl-ring. 
ing,  to  sound  (a  bell)  by  pulling  the  clapper 
without  moving  the  bell  itself.   See  dajipering. 

clock3  (klok),  a.  [First  instance  prob.  in  Pals- 
grave (a.  d.  1530) ;  origin  unknown.  Perhaps 
orig.  applied  to  a  bell-shaped  ornament  or 
flower:  see  dock2.}  If.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  decoration  applied  to  hoods.— 8t.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  a  gore,  plait,  or 
piece  Inserted  to  produce  the  required  shape 
of  a  garment. — 3.  A  figured  ornament  on  the 
side  of  the  ankle  of  a  stocking,  either  woven  in 
the  fabric  or  embroidered  upon  it. 

Show  the  red  stockings,  TrU.  They've  silver  ofoefrs, 
Harry.  Tkackrray,  Esmond,  vlt 


clock*  (klok),  n.  rE.  dial,  and  8c.,  of  obscure 
origin,  perhaps  ong.  imitative  (cf.  click-beetle 
and  clock1).  Cf.  OHG.  ckuldch,  glossed  tcara- 
bivan ;  8c.  golach,  goloch,  a  beetle.]  A  popu- 
lar name  of  a  beetle.  Also  clock-beetle.  [Eng.] 
The  Brtw,  the  black  ann'd  Clack,  the  Onat,  the  Butter- 
file.  Dr.  //.  Jforr,  Psyehoaola,  1.  St. 

clocks,  t>.  [ME.  dokken,  <  OF.  (Pieard)  do. 
guer,  aasibilated  docker,  dochier  (cf.  E.  cloak1), 
<  L.  daudicore,  limp,  <  daiulun,  lame,  limping: 
seo  claudicatc,  dantiicant.)    To  limp;  hobble. 

I  am  biknowen 
There  konnyng  clerkes  sliul  rtokkt  bihynde. 

Pier.  Ptowmimm.  ill  34. 

clock-alarm  (klok'a-larm'),  ».   The  alarm  of 

an  alarm-clock. 

clock-beetle  (klok'h«'tl),  n.  8ame  as  dock*: 
sometimes  applied  specifically  to  the  Scarabau» 

[Eng.] 
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clock -case 

clock-case  (klok'ki*),  h.  The  ease  or  recepta- 
cle of  the  works  of  a  clock. 

Clocked  (klokt),  a.  [<  dock*  +  -etP.]  Orna- 
mented with  clockB  or  embroidered  work :  aa, 
docked  stockings. 

clock-face  (klok'fis),  n.  1.  The  dial  or  face 
of  a  clock,  on  which  the  time  ia  shown. —  2. 
The  reading  of  a  clock.  (ThiB  use  of  the  word 
was  introduced  by  the  American  mathema- 
tician Chauvenet.] 

clock-maker  (klok'miTcer),  n.  One  who  make* 

clock*. 

clock-Better  (klok'set'er),  a.    One  who  regu- 
lates clocks. 
OW  Time  the  Hork-sctUr.  Shak,  K.  John.  lit.  1. 

Clock-Star  (klok'star),  n.  In  attron.,  a  time- 
star,  or  a  star  observations  of  which  are  conve- 
nient for  una  in  regulating  timepieces. 

clock-stocking  (klok'stok'lng),  n.  A  stocking 
embroidered  with  the  ornament  called  clock ;  a 
clocked  stocking. 

clock-tower  (klok'tou'er),  n.  [For  the  HE. 
words  see  docher1,  belfry.]  A  tower  containing 
a  clock,  usually  with  a  large  dial  exposed  in 
each  of  the  four  walls. 

Above  an  d  below,  on  toe  ttreei  tide  of  this  quadrangle, 
are  club-rooms  and  offices,  broken  by  a  pk-tureamie  efur*;- 
tumor.  Ths  Century,  XXII.  490. 

clock-turret  (klok'tur'et),  n.  A  small  clock- 
tower. 

clock-watch  (klok'woch).  n.    A  watch  which 

strikes  the  hours,  like  a  clock. 
Clockwise  (klok'wls),  adr.    [<  dock'  +  -wise.] 

In  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  hands  of  a 
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seeds;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  pelt  with  clods 
or  stones. 

''Clodding'-  ia  the  Belfast  word  for  throwing  stones ;  clod 
Ute  police  ia  to  pelt  them. 

fcrlKjMtj  a,*.,  N.  s.,  XL  *s&. 
2.  To  form  into  clods.  Holland. 


The  Ira Ten 
tat  spreading  In  this  dull  and  clodded  earth 


■ft, 

3t.  To  cover  with  earth,  »s  weds;  harrow. 
Nowe  londe.  that  medycyne  [clover]  la  fore  yfond, 
...  ye  must  It  plowe  efteeonca. 
Eke  diligently  c!o>hl.  It,  mke  out  stones. 

iW/adiw,  t/ual»adrle<R  K.  T.  8.),  p.  at 


clock :  as.  the  direction  of  the  Amperian  cur- 
rents in  the  south  pole  of  a  magnet  is  doekviM. 

In  fact,  It  curve  K  la  rotated  cAtcs-triss  through  a  small 
angle  round  Its  highest  point,  it  will  coincide  wlUi  that  of 
A.  Amer.  Jour.  SH..  Sd  aer.,  XXXI.  381. 

clockwork  (klok'werk),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  The 
machinery  and  movements  of  a  clock ;  any  com- 
plex mechanism  of  wheels  producing  regularity 
or  precision  of  movement. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  in  this  assembly  of  wax  there  were 
several  pieces  that  moved  by  clock-work,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  spectatora. 

Addison,  Religions  In  Waxwork. 

2.  Figuratively,  an  v  regulated  system  by  which 
work  is  performed  steadily  anil  without  con- 
fusion, aa  if  by  machinery. 

U.  a.  Marked  by  machine-like  regularity  of 
operation:  as,  a  clockwork  system;  dodciork 


4f.  To  confine  in  what  is  earthy  and  base,  as 
the  soul  in  the  body.  O.  Fletcher. —  6.  To  throw 
with  violence.    Scott.  [Scotch.] 

clod-,  v.  A  dialectal  variant  of  clothe. 

clcd-breaker  (klod '  bra  '  ker),  n.  1.  Same  as 
dod-crugher. —  2.  A  peasant ;  a  clodhopper ;  a 
elcdpoll:  used  in  contempt.  [Rare.] 

In  ...ther  countries,  aa  France,  the  people  of  ordinary 
condition  were  called  clod-breaken.  Brougham. 

clod -crasher  (klod'lcntsh'er),  ».  A  roller  arm- 
ed with  blunt  spikes  for  dragging  over  newly 
plowed  land  to  break  the  clods  and  render  it 
fit  for  seeding. 

cloddert,  r.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.,  var.  of  dotter, 
dutteri.  Cf.  dodder,  a.]  To  coagulate ;  clot . 
PaUarart. 

cloddert,  ».  [<  ME.  dodder,  a  clot.  Cf.  clatter, 
clutter*,  and  dodder,  r.]   A  clot. 

In  cloddrcs  of  Mod  Us  her  [hair)  was  clunge. 

Italy  Rood  (R.  K.  T.  S.Xp.  Ut 

Cloddish  (klod'isM,  a.  [<  Worfl  +  4s*».]  1.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  clod;  earthy;  hence,  earthly; 
base;  low. 

The  clod*  of  earth,  which  we  so  constantly  belabored 
t  and  over,  were  never  etberealiied  Into 
thuughu.  on  the  conlranr.  were  fast  be. 

omanoe,  p.  71). 

2.  Clowniah;  boorish;  doltish;  unoouth;  un- 
gainly. 

They  |hla  hoota)  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  rf«MM  air. 

Disraeli,  Conlngsby,  III.  S. 

_  (klod'ish-nea),  n.    [<  doddith  + 
.]   Clowniahness ;  booriahness ;  doltish- 
neas ;  clumsiness  ;  ungainlines*. 

(klod'i),«.  [<rrf«<f»  t^1,]^1-  Con- 


The  rfeea-  uwr*  Uatlnnsbulum  of  rhyme. 

Coirner,  Table-Talk,  1.  MB. 
clod1  (klod),  n.  T<  ME.  dodde,  a  modified  form 
of  dotte,  dot,  perhaps  by  confusion  with  cloud, 
dud,  dude,  a  round  mass,  >  E.  doud  t  see  doudi, 
doud-i,  and  ctofl.  Cf.  Sw.  dial,  klodd,  a  lump  of 
snow  or  clay,  Idadd,*' 
lump  or  mass ; 
a  clot 

Clodt  ot  Mood.  Fair/*x,  tr.  of  Taaao,  Til.  54. 

Two  mossy  Hods  of  Iron  ami  Itim, 

Hilton,  P.  U,  xl.  MS. 
Specifically — 2.  A  lump  of  earth,  or  earth  and 
turf ;  a  lump  of  clay. 

The  earth  that  caateth  up  from  Ute  plough  a  great  clod 
Is  not  so  good  as  that  which  caste  th  up  a  smaller  dod. 

Bacon. 

The  sluggish  clod ,  which  the  rude  swain 
i  his  share,  ■  ' 


of  clods; 

The  meagre  rfufdy  earth.  Shak^  K.  John,  III.  1. 

2.  Earthy;  mean;  gross. 

clodet,  r.    An  obsolete  variant  of  dotke. 

clod-fishing  (klod'flsh'lng),  n.  A  method  of 
catching  eels  by  means  of  a  clod  or  bait  of  lob- 
worms strung  on  worsted.  The  fisher  allows  this 
halt  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  stream,  and  the  eel  biting 
It  so  entangles  Its  teeth  In  the  worste.1  us  to  Ik-  unable  to 
let  so.    Also  railed  bob) 

clodhopper 

one  who  4  hi  _ 

A  clown ;  a  rustic ;  a  boor. 
Now  I  should  think  it  was  tbe  etodAooiwr  gave  the  gen 


illlc*  Its  tivlli  In  Hie  worsted  us  to  lie  unable  to 
I  so  called  bob-fishing. 

Mr  (klod'hop'er),  n.  £<  clod*  +  hopper; 
'hops'  over  'clods,'  L  e.,  a  plowman.] 


3.  In  eoaUminina,  indurated  clay :  the  equiva- 
lent of  Mad.    [Eng.]— 4.  A  sti  " 
or  turf;  earth;  soil.  [Rare.] 


Hytantlans  boast  that  on  tbe  clod, 

»  here  once  their  sultan's  burse  has  trod, 

Grows  neither  grass,  nor  shrub,  nor  tree. 


Svtft. 


6.  Anything  earthy,  base,  and  vile ;  poetically, 
the  body  of  man  in  comparison  with  his  soul : 


as,  "Una  cor 


clod,"  Milton. 

Wo  leave  behind  us 

^SSafif,  EsHWaaSaassBaSsstm  a 
J  warn  with  Clod,  and  doth  dene 
With  his  poo  re  Hod  of  earth  the  spacious  sky, 

0.  Ileri^rt,  The  Church  Forth. 

6.  A  dull,  gross,  stupid  fellow;  a  dolt. 
I  am  no  Hod  of  trade,  to  lackey  pride. 

fiord,  Hroken  Heart,  tli.  !. 

7.  A  bait  used  in  fishing  for  eels,  consisting  of 
a  bunch  of  lobworms  or  earthworms  strung  on 
worsted  yarn:  also  called  a  Iwb.  See  clod-tith- 
ing. 

clod1  (klod).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clotUled,  ppr. 
clodding.    [<  ME.  Hodden,  cover  with  earth,  as 


C.  toad,,  Never  too  Ute  to  Mend,  I, 

clodhopplng  (klod'hop'ing).  n.  [<  rfuvP  + 
hopping;  cf.  c/otfArtn/icr.]  Like  a  clodhopper; 
loutish;  boorish;  treading  heavily,  as  one  ac- 
customed to  walking  on  plowed  land. 

What  a  mercy  yon  are  ahod  with  velvet,  Jane  !  a  clotf- 
Kopping  messenger  would  never  do  at  thle  Juncture. 

CnarlotU  Bnmtc,  Jane  Eyre,  xi. 

clodpate  (klod'pat),  n.    [<  dodl  +  pate.]  A 

stupid  fellow;  a  dolt ;  a  numskull, 
clod pated  (klod 'pa' ted),  a.    [<  cltwfl  +  pole  + 

-edi.]   Stupid ;  dull ;  doltish. 

My  eM  patri  relations  spoiled  the  greatest  genius  In 
the  world,  when  they  bred  me  a  inechanlck.  ^rfaiAnor. 

clodpoll  (klod'pdl),  b.  and  a.  [Formerlv  also 
clodpole  and  clotpole  ;  <  doefk  +  foUX  Cf.  clod- 
pat*  and  blockhead.]  L  *».  A  stupid  fellow ;  a 
dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

This  letter,  being  so  excellently  Ignorant,  will  breed  no 
terror  In  the  youth ;  he  will  find  it  comes  from  a  clodvoU. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,IU.  «. 
Your  parasite 


dog 

Olcsochoanites  (kle-^kd-a-ni'tes),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
pi.  of  dtrodiottnitiii :  see  ctar>chiMtnile.\  A  group 
of  eliipochoanoid  ammonoid  cepbalo|M>d8  which 
have  a  collar  above  as  well  as  a  funnel  below 
the  septum.   Originally  Cloiodwanites.  Hyatt. 

cloff  (klof),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  In  cum.: 
(a)  Formerly,  an  allowance  of  '1  pounds  in 
every  3  hundredweight  on  certain  goods,  after 
the  tare  and  tret  were  taken,  that  the  weight 
might  hold  out  in  retailing,  (b)  Now,  in  Eng- 
land, any  deduction  or  allowance  from  the  gross 
weight.   Also  written  dough. 

clog  (klog),  w.  [<  ME.  cloggc,  a  lamp,  block; 
same  as  So.  dag,  a  clog,  clot,  impediment,  en- 
cumbrance, >  dag,  clog,  impede,  obstruct,  eovcr 
with  mud  or  anything  sticky  (ef.  dagnu,  dodgy, 
dedgy),  connected  (prob.  through  fhxn.  king, 
loam)  with  E.  clay:  see  day,  dagl,  degl.]  1.  A 
block  or  mass  of  anything  constituting  an  en- 
cumbrance. 

A  Hoy  of  lead  was  round  my  feet, 
A  band  of  pain  across  my  brow, 

TVntiBson.  The  Letters, 
specifically—  (a)  A  block  of  wood  or  other  material  fasten- 
ed to  an  animal,  aa  tiy  a  rope  or  chain  to  its  leg,  to  lro;  " 
Its  movements.  <e)  X  block  of  wood  fasti 
under  the  *  heel  of  a  vehicle  to  serve  aa  s 
bur  a  hill. 

Hence — 2.  Any  encumbrance ;  anything  that 

hinders  motion  or  action,  physical  or  moral,  or 

renders  it  difficult ;  u  hindrance  or  i 
I  am  glad  at  aonl  I  have  no  other  c 
For  thy  escape  wonld  teach  me  tyranny, 
To  hang  clogs  on  them.  Shak.,  Othello,  L  a 

Slavery  la  of  all  things  the  greatest  clog  and  obstacle  to 

speculation.    Suift,  Sentiments  of  a  t'h.  of  Eng.  Man.  IL 

3.  Same  as  clog-almanac. —  4f.  A  cone  of  the 
pine  or  other  coniferous  tree. — (3.  A  kind  of 
shoe  with  a  very  thick  sole  and  high  heels,  worn 
either  alone  or  as  an  overshoe,  clac*  for  the  lat- 
ter pun***  were  In  common  use  until  the  introduction  of 
liidla-nibher  overalioea,  about  IMC.  The  clogs  worn  in  the 
middle  ages  were  often  excessively  high,  and,  like  those  of 
the  Japanese,  added  notably  to  tbe  wearer's  stature.  The 
material  was  commonly  wood.  Cheaply  made  clog*,  still 
in  use  In  tlie  north  of  England  and  very  common  in  France 
and  Germany,  consist  of  a  wooden  sole  with  a  leather  up- 
per fiw  the  front  |iart  of  the  foot  alone,  or  with  sometimes  a 
luw  leather  counter  In  addition.   See  patten  and  t 

Ctvgass  or  Tattena  to  keepe  them  out  of  I 
may  nut  burden  thcinseluee  with. 

f*urchas,  Fil£Timage,  p.  aoh. 

Fattens  date  their  origin  to  the  reign  of  Anne :  does,  aa 
we  have  already  shown,  are  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Fairholt,  Costume,  L  ST*. 

Hence — 6.  A  similar  shoe  used  in  the  modern 
clog-dance. — 7.  A  clog-dance. —  8.  Inrvxi/-«»»- 
ing,  a  short  piece  of  timber  placed  between  a 
prop  and  the  roof  which  it  helps  to  support. 
-  Syn.  1.  Ijoa.1,  weight,  dead  weight,  burden,  obstruction, 
trammel,  check, 
clog  (klog),  r, ;  pret.  and  pp.  clogged,  ppr. 
clogging.  [<  dog,  n.]  I.  Iran*.  1.  To  impede 
the  movements  "of ;  encumber;  hamper;  nob- 
ble, as  by  a  chain,  a  rope,  a  block  of  wood,  or 
the  like :  as,  to  clog  a  bullock  to  prevent  it  from 
leaping  fences;  to  dog  a  wheel. 

the  tool  < 


.  yon  find  so  much  tdood  In  his  liver  as  will  Woy 
t  of  a  flea.  Ml  sat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Skak.,  T.  N.,  UL  a 


The  Turks  rusht  in,  and  apprehended  him,  eft 


t.7. 


li  a  moat  jtrweious  thinff,  dmiit  from  above, 
I  raoitfrit  clod*  uid  cxadpjj/j,  hero  < 

B.  ./oiwn,  V.>|pofl*(  Hi  i. 


>'ul  brtnl  raoikgat  i 


II.  a.  Stupid ;  dull ;  ignorant. 

What  tU*i-i*jU  cuiumlaftiutwr  ii  UiU ! 

/tro».  and  j*"/.,  roiromb,  v,  1. 

doeochoanite  (kle-^-ko's-uit ),  a.  and  ».  [<  NL. 

r/ovM-sofiNifis,  <  (ir.  svwoc,  a  collar,  +  joriwj,  a 
funnel.]  I.  a.  In  tool.,  having  a  collar  as  well 
as  a  funnel,  as  an  ammonite:  specifically,  be- 
longing  to  the  < 'lauchoaniUn. 

II.  ».  An  ammonoid  cephalopod  of  the  group 
C'laochoamtet. 


with  chains.  Sandpt.  1'rava 

('Sums  and  pomatums  shall  his  Sight  restrain. 
While  Hogg fd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vala. 

Pop,,  K.  of  the  U,  il  130. 

2f.  To  restrain;  confine. 

The  castle  all  of  steel. 
The  which  Acrlaiua  caused  to  be  made, 
To  keep  his  daughter  llanac  e/ojj^'d  in 

Greens,  Alphontus,  UL 
3.  To  choke  up ;  obstruct  so  as  to  hinder  pas- 
sage through :  as,  to  dog  a  t  ube ;  to  clog  a  vein. 
— 4.  Figuratively,  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of;  encumber;  hinder;  burden;  trammel;  ham- 
per: as,  to  dog  commerce  with  i 

The  bill  to  raise  money  Is  c looped  so  as  to  j 
governor  from  giving  his  consent  to  it. 

Franklin,  Antohlog.,  p.  'JSC 
domed  by  gross  vice,  by  slaughter  stained, 
still  knew  his  daring  soul  to  soar. 

Scolt,  Bokeby,  t  10. 
The  Indulgence  vouchsafed  to  the  Presbyterians,  who 
'  of  the  Scottish  people,  wss 
made  It  almost  worthies*. 
Jfaciiufay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vil. 
Syn.  To  shackle,  fetter,  restrain,  cumber,  embarrass, 
restrict. 

H.  tnfrniK.  1.  To  become  loaded,  encum- 
bered, or  choked  up  with  extraneous  matter. 

In  working  through  the  bone  the  teeth  of  the  saw  will 
liegin  toefoo.  .SAurrw,  Surgery. 

2.  To  coalesce;  unite  and  adhere  in  a  cluster 
or  mass ;  stick  together. 
Move  it  sometimes  with  a  broom  that  the  seeds  Hog  not 

JMym 


igitized  by  Google 


clog-almanac 

clog-almanac  (klog'al'ma-nak),  n.  An  early 
form  of  almanac  or  calendar,  made  by  cutting 
notches  or  characters  on  a  clog  or  block,  gen- 
erally of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  horn,  bone,  or 
brass.  "  TtiJn  almanac  b  usuull  v  a  equare  piece  uf  wood, 
containing  three  luuiittu  mi  each  of  the  four  edges.  The 
nnmlvr  of  days  In  them  are  expressed  by  notches,  the 
first  day  by  a  notch  with  *  patulous  atruke  turned  up  from 
It,  and  every  seventh  hy  a  large-sited  notch.  Over  against 
many  of  the  imu-hea  are  placed,  on  the  left  hand,  several 
marks  or  »ymbi>lii.  denoting  tbe  golden  number  or  cycle 
of  the  m<>«.ii.  the.  fretlval* are  marked  by  <> mi*. I* i>(  the 
several  sauiEs  issuing  from  the  notches.'  Will,  Alaocall- 
ed  ciori. 

t  In  the  wood  In  the  direction 
en  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
which  are  atQl  In  existence. 
It.  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  121. 

I-burnisher  (Uog'Der'niah-er).  n.  A  bur- 
■  having  a  handle  at  one  end  and  a  hook 
and  staple  at  the  other,  used  at  Sheffield  in  Eng- 
land for  burnishing  parts  of  knives, 
clog-dance  (klog'iluns),  n.  A  dance  performed 
with  clogs,  or  with  shoes  having  wooden  soles 
or  heels,  in  which  the  feet  are  made  to  perform 
a  rejrular  and  noisy  accompaniment  to  music, 
clog-dancer  (klog'dan'ser),  it.  One  who  per- 
forms clog-dances. 

clog-dancing  (klog'dan'sing),  n.  The  act  of 
dancing  with  clogs. 

clogginesa  (klog'i-nes),  «.   [<  cloggy  +  -»«*».] 
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one  tide,  and  a  aerie*  of  arcades  with  piera  and  columns, 
or  an  open  colonnade,  surrounding  an  Interior  court,  on 


The  runic  writing  waa  cu 
of  the  grain,  ax  may  be  u* 


The  state  of  being  cloggy  or  clogged. 

(klog'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  dog,  v.] 
hlchcl  logs;  obstruction;  hindrance; 


Anything  w 
clog. 

Truth  doth  clear,  unweave,  and  atmpllfle. 
Search,  aerer,  pierce,  open  and  dlagregate 
All  ascititioua  ctoavins. 

Dr.  a,  Man,  PiTr.hsthanasia,  1L  lit,  24. 

cloggy  (klog'i),  a.    [<  dog  +  Cf. 
eiav%,  clatifu.]   Clogging  or  having  power  to 
clog;  obstructive;  adhesive. 
Some  grosser  and  ciojory  part*.       BayU,  Works,  I.  «10. 

cloghead  fklog'hed ),  n.  [Accom.  from  Ir.  Gael. 
dogachd,  tr.  also  clogas,  clogchas,  a  bell-tower, 
<  dog,  a  bell:  see  clock*.]  One  of  the  slender 
round  towers  attached  to  various  Irish  churches. 
Fosbroke. 

clog-hornpipe  (klog'horn'pip),  n.  A  hornpipe 

danced  with  clogs  on.  Dickens. 
clog-pack  (klog'pak),  n.   In  coal-mining,  same 

as  chock*.  4.  [Yorkshire,  Eng.] 
clogweed  (klog'wed),  ».    The  cow-parsnip, 

Heracleum  ^pondulium. 

cloiaoo  (kloi'son:  F.  pron.  klwo-zon'), ».  [F., 
—  Pr.  elausio,  <  ML.  clauno{n-),  <  L.  dauttert, 
pp.  clautH*,  close:  see  dose*,  r.j  A  partition; 
i  |  band;  snecincallv,  a  fl 


a  falre  garden  belonging  to 
"*  they  have  a  Cloister. 
tVreof,  Crudities,  I.  19. 

Hence— 3.  A  place  of  religious  retirement  ;  a 
monastery;  a  convent;  a  nunnery;  a  religious 
house. 

We  come  Into  a  Ctoyrter  of 
!  b  of  the  holy  Crosee. 


A  stately  Fir-grove,  whillier  I  was  wont 
To  hasten,  for  I  found,  beneath  the  roof 
Of  that  !*<reunlal  shade,  n  cleutfra/  place 
Of  refuge.        Wanltmrtk,  Nam  log  of  Places,  vi 

clolBtresat  (klois'tres),  ii.  [<  cloister  +  -ess. 
Cf.  cloisterer.]  A  nun;  a  woman  who  has 
vowed  religious  retirement.  Also  written  dots- 
tercss.  [Rare.] 

Like  a  cloistress,  ahe  will  veiled  walk.   Shalt. ,  T.  ft ,  1. 1 . 

cloket  (klok),  n.  and  r.   An  obsolete  spelling  of 

cloak. 

clokke't,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  dock*. 
clokke'^t.  «.'  An  obsolete  form  of  clock-. 
clomb1  (U6m).  Obsolete  or  poetical  preterit  of 

clomb'-  (U6m),  n.  and  a.    See  doom. 
clombent.   Obsolete  strong  preterit  plural  of 
climb. 

dome,  clotnen,  etc.    Soe  doom,  cloamcn. 
clompertont,  n.    See  dumperton. 
clone  (klon),  n.    [<  NL.  clonus,  q 
thoL,  the  condition  of  clonus. 

differ  according  to  degrees  of  tone  and 
r.Drnamic.a&SD.p.i*. 


i  q.  v.]    In  pa- 


clongef,  a.    An  obsolete  variant  of  dung. 
clonic  (klon'ik),  a.    [<  NL.  clonicus,  <  Woittt*. 

q.  v.]   In  patkol.,  pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 

clonus.— c 


m.  k  a,  i.  l 

cannot  help  recalling  those  days  of  hU 
youtli  and  manhood  which  he  bad  spent  In  hla  own  Eng- 
land, beneath  the  a  till  neuter  built  by  a  Wilfrid. 

/iocfc,  Church  ol  our  lathert,  L  ML 

court. 


,  a  anasiD  In  u  hldi  Uie  uiuacleaor 
muscular  fibers  omtract  ai«l  nlax  alternately.  In  aome 
what  ijulck  •ucrcaaion,  as  in  tlie  latter  part  of  a 
tic  attack :  need  In  contradbtlnctlon  to  reuse  ijniw.* 

cloniclty  (klo-nis'i-ti),  «.  [<  clonic  +  -ity.]  In 
patkol.,  the  condition  of  being  clonic, 
clonus  (klo'.nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  aAoVoc,  any 
violent  confused  motion,  turmoil.]  la  patkol, 
alternating  contractions  and  relaxations  of  a 
muscle  following  one  another  in  somewhat 
nick  succession.   See  clonic  spasm  and  ankla- 


rau  a  row 


Clolatar  monk, 
cloister  (klols'ttr),  r.  t.    [<  cloister,  n,] 


Wnnjuon,  Palace  of  Art. 

1.  To 


Each  minute  piece  la  separated  from  the  next  by  a  thin 
wall  or  deian  of  Ivory,  about  as  thick  a*  card-board. 
»hich  thuafomiaa  white  outlbie,  and  seta  olf  tbe  brllllsnre 
of  the  coloured  atones.  JSnef/e.  Brit.,  XVI.  860. 

clolaonnage  (kloi'so-naj),  ».  [P.,  <  doiton  + 
•age.]  1.  The  process  or  operation  of  execut- 
ing cioisonn6  work. —  2.  Cloisonne1  work. 

cloisonn6  (kloi-so-na'),  a.  [F.,  <  cloison,  a  par- 
tition: see  cloison.]  Having  partitions;  parti- 
tioned. Applied  specifically  to  a  kind  uf  surface  decora- 
tion In  enamel.  In  which  the  oalllnea  of  lite  dealima  are 
formed  by  small  bands  or  fillets  of  metal  bent  to  shape  and 
Axed  to  a  ground  either  of  metal  or  of  porcelain.  The  in- 
terstices or  cells  between  the  metal  filiate  are  Ailed  with 
enamel  paste  nt  appropriate  colors,  which  la  vitrified  by 
heat.  The  aurface  la  generally  ground  smooth  and  pel 
lahcd.  Beautiful  examples  of  cloisonne  enamel  were  pro- 
duced by  tbe  Byzantines,  and  In  western  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  art  is  practised  with  success  at  the 

£ resent  day  bi  China  and  Japan. 
Dtrter  (klois'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  cloister,  douster, 
doistrc,  <  OF.  doistre,  F.  doltrc  =  Pr.  daustra 
=  Bp.  daustra,  now  danstro  =  Pg.  claustro  = 
It.  chiostro,  chioitra,  claustro  —  AS.  dustor,  dus- 
ter, daustrr  (only  in  L.  senses  of  'prison,  lock, 
barrier')  ( >  ME.  dauster,  duster,  doster,  parallel 
with  cloister)  =  OS.  klustar  =  OFries.  kltutcr  = 
D.  M«o«t>r  =  MLG.W«sfVr,  klocster =()HtK  rklos- 
tcr,  MHG.  0.  klostcr  =  Icel.  klaustr  =  Kw.  Dan. 
kloster  =  Pol.  klitsztor  =  Bohem.  klostcr,  a  I'lnis- 
ter,  <  ML.  rfnaurfraiai,  dostrum,  a  cloister,  in  eliiss. 
la  usually  in  pL  clauslrn,  rarely  r/<«sfr<i,  tlutt 
which  closes  or  shuts,  a  look,  bar,  bolt,  barrier, 


confine  in  a  cloister  or  convent. 

It  was  of  the  kins'  a  first  acta  to  dottier  the  queen  dowa- 
ger In  the  nunnery  of  llermondsey.  ftse  n 

2.  To  shut  up;  confine  closely  within  walls; 
immure ;  shut  up  in  retirement  from  the  world. 

of  beauties,  that  no  man  need 
a  elMafemf  up. 

Jtymcr,  Tragedies, 
of  college-life  would  cease  the  ab- 
normal elotsleniv  of  the  young  woman. 

Pop.  s*.  Mo.,  xxvui.  eis. 
dolfrteralt  (kloig'ttr-al),  a.  An  obsolete  form 

of  cloistral.  . 
cloistered  (Hois' terd),  a.    [<  cloister  +  -etP.] 

1.  Furnished  with  eh  ' 

form  of  a  cloister. 

^  The  court  ^J-"'"*  ,um1,11  lnto  a  "Piare  by  a  corridor^ 
of  rusU.j  worke.  ifrWyn.  Diary,  April  1,  1.MI. 


cloof  (klBf), »-  [Sc. ;  also  written  cfaf/e;  <  Ieel. 
ktauf,  cloven  foot,  hoof,  =  Dan.  klov,  a  hoof; 
f  rom  root  of  E,  clcace'*,  a.  v.  Cf.  ctore*.]  A  hoof. 

cloom  (klOm),  r.  t.  [A  dial.  var.  of  doom,  v.]  To 
close  with  glutinous  matter.  Mortimer.  [Local.] 

cloop  (klnp),  n.  [Imitative.]  Tbe  sound  made 
when  a  cork  is  pulled  out  of  tho  nook  of  a  bot- 
tle. [Bare.] 

The  riooji  of  a  cork  wrenched  from  a  bottle.  Thackeray. 
cloot  (kKit),  n.    rSc.,  also  written  clute,  a  clo- 
ven hoof,  the  half  of  a  cloven  hoof;  perhaps, 
through  a  form  'dnft  (see  deffl),  from  root  of 
deace?,  split :  see  cleave*,  and  cf.  cloof.]  A  di- 
vided hoof ;  a  cloven  hoof. 
Tbe  harrying  thieves  1  not  a  cloot  left  of  the  had  hlrse)  I 
Se  tt.  Monastery,  111. 
Cloot:and-cloot,  boof-and-hoof — that  Is,  every  I 


Clootie  (kld'ti),  n.    [Sc.,  also  written  Ciatte  < 
,    cloot,  clute,  a  cloven  hoof :  see  cloot.]  The  devil ; 
oisters ;  arranged  in  tho    literally,  he  of  the  cloven  hoofs. 

Oh  Thou !  whatever  title  salt  thee, 
Auld  Horale,  Katan,  Nick,  or  CtootU. 

Burns,  A<Wrcss  to  the  Dell. 


A  lovely  cU/Uterfd  cmrt  he  f 
in  In  the  > 


mldato... 
William  Jtforria,  Earthly  Paradise.  I.  MS. 

2.  Shut  up  in  a  cloister;  inhabiting  a  convent. 
—3.  Solitary;  retired  from  the  world;  secret; 
concealed. 


close 


place  shut  in,  <  eiaudert.  pp.  clausus,  shut, 
see  c font  '  and  etost'K]   It.  An  iuelosure. 


WlUllune  Uie  efefsfrr  hliaflll  of  thy  sydea 
Took  mani.es  slusp  the  Eternal  Lor,-  and  Per,, 


I  Nun's  Talc.  L  «. 

2.  An  arched  way  or  a  covered  walk 
round  the  walls  of  certain  portions  of 
and  collegiate  buildings,  it 


Let  those  have  night,  that  silly  love  t' 
Their  cloister  d  enmea,  ami  sin  secure 

Vunrtcs.  Emblems,  L  H. 
Ere  the  bat  hath  down 
Hla  cloister  d  flight.         Shalt.,  Macbeth,  lit.  » 
I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloitter'd  rertue,  unet- 
ercla'd  and  unbreath'd.  .Kitten,  Areopagitlca,  p.  is. 

ClolBterert  (klois'ter-er),  n.  [<  ME.  doistrrr; 
as  if  <  cloister  +  -crl;  but  cf.  OF.  doistrier  (= 
Pr.  c/dsotfrier),  <  doistrc,  a  cloister.]  One  be- 
longing to  a  cloister. 

cloistereast  (klois'ter-es),  n.  Same  as  cloistress. 

cloister-garth  (klois'ter-garth),  n.  In  arch., 
the  court  inelosed  by  a  cloist-er. 

cloistral  (klois'tral),  a.  [Formerly  also  clois- 
tcral,  <  cloister  +  -at,  after  ML.  cloustralis :  see 
rlnustral.]  1.  Of  orpertainingtoaeloistcr:  of 
the  nature  of  a  cloister;  belonging  toordwelling 
in  a  cloister. 

Many  rl-iXeml  men  of  great  learning  and  devotion 

prefer  rout  i>latl<iii  M«rv  action. 

/.  Walu.n,  Complete  Angler,  p.  311, 
That  Initiatory  branch  of  Italian  art  which  I  vrlll  ven- 
ture to  nanu  ,  from  .  .  .  the  profession  "I  many  of  the 
nuutcrs  »lio  prac-tl".  d  II.  tlie  ctoUtral  e|»ch. 

•tsfuuin.  I^tin  Christianity,  xiv.  to. 
The  Armenian  Convent,  whose  efautrni  tmUdimni  rise 
from  the  glaa.y  lag.xm,  ti]»jn  UiraiMithof  the  .  i(>  [Venire  I 
near  a  mile  away.  llomlU,  V> 

2,  Secluded;  retired. 


clort  (klort),  n.  Same  I 
clorty  (klor'ti),  a.  Same  as  clarrjr. 
close1  (kloz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  closed,  ppr.  clos- 
ing. j<  ME.  doscn,  a  modification  (through 
the  influence  of  adj.  dos,  ehtsc)  of  earlier  duscn 
(so  also  in  comp.  bi-dusen,  often  bi-ctoscn), 
also  later  sometimes  clesen,  close,  shut  in,  <  AS. 
'difsan  (in  verbal  n.  clfsung,  a  closing,  an  in- 
cisure, and  comp.  bccljsan,  close  in,  shut  up), 
<  L.  dusus,  clausus,  pp.  of  cluderc,  claudere  (al- 
ways -clusus,  -cluderc  in  comp. ),  shut,  close,  shut 
in  Q  OF.  and  F.  dorc  (pp.  ctos,  >  ME.  adj.  dos, 
close:  see  c(<wes,  a.)  =  Pr.  daure,  dure  —  Sp. 
Pg.  -ciufr  (in  comp.)  =  It.  ckiuderc,  close,  etc.), 
orig.  prob.  'sclautlcre  =  OFries.  slitta  =  OS. 
>«7ufa  (cf.  W«fi/,  a  kev)  =  LO.  sluten  =  D. 
sluitcn  (>  slot,  a  loek,  >'E.  gfofl,  q.  v.)  =  OIIG. 
sliozan,  MHG.  sliczett,  (1.  schlitsscn  =  Dan.  sluttc 
=  Sw.  sluta,  sliut;  Or.  s/.tlnv  *et).aFl)  ap- 
pears to  be  a  shorter  form  of  the  same  root, 
lletico  ult.  (from  L.  claudere)  E.  ciosel,  clost'-. 
closet,  dausr,  cloister,  conclude,  escluile,  include, 
occlude,  preclude,  seclude,  etc.,  conclusion,  etc., 
sluice;  Claris,  clef,  etc.]  I.  trans.  l.Tolnelose; 
shut  in;  surround;  com  prise. 

The  lewea  lierynge  tliose  wordea  set  hande  on  Ioseph 
and  cloud  bym  In  n  house  where  waa  no  wyndowe, 

Jr^,,h  mf  Anmalhic  (ft  E.  T.  S-),  p.  S. 
Tlie  depth  rinsed  mc  round  nlmut.  Jonab  II.  6. 

my  fortune,  ml  and  bloody, 
:  night  begins  to  cUte  me. 

rVefe*.     i >. ■ : 1 1 , - . -  Ma.rl.^.  I. 
I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  It 
rfosrd.  Trnnuioii,  l-orkalcy  Hall. 

2.  To  make  close ;  bring  together  the  ports  of, 
especially  so  as  to  form  a  complete  iuelosure, 
or  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress ;  shut ;  bring  to- 


s 
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to  elate  a  door 


i  you  the  tplrlt  of  deep 
W  uli.  10. 


gother:  as,  to  close  om'« 
or  a  room;  to  c/oee  a  ' 

The  Lord  hath  poured  out  up 
sleep,  and  hath  dean!  your  eyes. 

jr.  yAH         Close  your  bands.— 

Aur!   Anil  y..ur  Up*  too.      .SAo*.,  K.  John,  II.  S. 

Close  the  door,  the  shuttcn  dose. 

Venn   ,  The  Deserted  House. 

3.  To  stop  (up);  fill  (up);  repair  a  gap, open- 
ing, or  fracture  in;  unito;  consolidate:  often 
followed  by  up:  as,  to  clone  an  aperture  or  a 
room;  to  close  or  close  up  the  ranks  of  troops. 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more ; 
or  An  the  wall  op  with  our  English  dead. 

SAo*.,  Hen.  V.,  Ui.  t. 

4.  To  end:  finish:  conclude;  complete;  bring 
to  a  period:  as,  to  close  a  bargain  or  contract; 
to  close  a  lecture. 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  dot.  Uryden. 

The  procession  move*  very  slowly ;  it  It  doted  l>y  a  sec- 
ond party  of  musicians,  similar  to  the  flrM,  or  hy  two  or 
three  drummer*.    K,  If.  kw,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  907. 

5f.  To  draw  near  to;  approach;  close  with 
(which  see,  under  II  : . 
"  a  our  snawering  in  the  arnrmative,  Hellcrnphon  s  Sig- 

cFy 
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He's  come  to  ijtcnlyon  t  yett  [gate) 
About  the  ft***  o'  day. 
Sonny  Baby  Lirinytttm  (Child  t  Ballada,  TV.  IS) 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  doss  of  all. 


i  to  dote  Uie  Admiral,  which  we  ImmedUtrly 
3  accomplish. 

Quoted  in  A',  and  </  ,  6th  scr.,  IX.  981. 
6.  In  thoemaking,  to  sew  or  stitch  together  (the 
parts  of  the  upper).-  Closed  bundle.  see  tumik. 
BIDS  Id  curve,  Ui  math.,  a  curve  which  retama  Into  Itself : 
an  oval   -  Closed  gauntlet,  In  inerfieool  armor,  a  tort  of 
gauntlet  need  In  tourncya  and  Justs  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.  Itwaaof  the  form  of  a  closed  hand,  and 
or  closed  by  mean*  of  a  honk  and  sUple  or  a 
the  hand  of  the 


',  when  Inserted  In  It,  could 
iHdd  firmly  a  lance  or  the  handle  uf  Hie 


In  prom.,  a  lurfacv  which  set 
i  two  region*,  ao  tllat  it  la  Impossible 
o  one  to  the  other  hy  a  contiuuoua  motion  with- 
K  the  .urface.  TO  close  a  Circuit,  in  elect 
,  12.  and  electricity.  -  To  close  an  account, 
(a)  In  buoUeepiHjr,  to  balance  the  credit  and  detiit  aide*  of 
an  account-book  at  *ome  fixed  time,  a*  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year.  (6)  To  settle  up  an  account.  — To  close  out,  to  get 
rid  of ;  dispose  of ;  tell  oft :  as,  to  close  out  a  line  of  good*. 
-  To  close  the  books,  Seo  onus-. 

U.  intrant.  1.  To  come  together,  either  liter- 
ally or  figuratively :  fall;  draw;  gather  around, 
as  a  curtain  or  a  fog:  often  followed  by  on  or 
upon :  as,  the  shades  of  night  dote  upon  us. 

They  .  .  .  went  down  alive  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth 

Num.  xvL  33. 


.  -lie  of  King  l-onis]  Into 
the  ooqrt,  and  the  alxteentli  century  closes  round  yoiL 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Uttle  Tour.  p.  S8. 
2.  To  end;  terminate  or  come  to  a  period :  as, 
the  debate  dated  at  six  o'clock.— 3.  To  engage 
in  close  encounter,  or  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight; 
grapple ;  como  to  close  quarters. 

It  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  bis  thrust. 

SAo*.,  t  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 
r  ao  wide  a  curupaas  as  I  have  wandered,  I  do  now 
«m  with  my  subject 

Sui/t,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  XL 
ar  or  see  their  foes, 
lit  they  doss. 

Seott,  M  arm  ton,  vt  S&. 

4.  In  the  gamo  of  sixty-six,  to  turn  down  the 
trump-card  before  the  pack  is  exhausted,  bo 

that  no  further  drawing  can  be  done  To  close 

In,  to  envelop ;  settle  down  upon  and  around  anything, 
i  the  nlclit  dosarf  in,  they  reachc-Une  chain  "'Uttle 

*"  '  V"X>  Irrimj,  I  Jruliada,  p.  sv 

To  close  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  come  to  a  mutual  agree- 
ment about ;  agree  on  or  join  In. 

Jealousy  .  .  .  would  induce  France  and  Holland  to  close 
upon  some  measures  ...  to  our  disadvantage. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

(6)  In  fencing,  to  get  near  enough  to  touch  by  making  a 
step  forward  without  deranging  the  position  of  the  body. 

TO  Close  OUt,  to  sell  out  a  business,  a  special  slock  of 
goods,  or  the  like.  -  To  dose  with,  (a)  To  accede  to; 
consent  or  agree  to :  as,  to  rfuer  trifA  the  terms  proposed. 

I  applaud  your  spirit,  and  Joyfully  elate  witk  your  pro- 
posal .«Xer;.ia...  The  Duenna,  0,  2. 

It  Is  a  very  different  thing  Indolently  to  say,  "I  would 
I  were  a  different  man,"  and  to  dote  trt'fA  God't  offer  to 
make  you  dlffereiit,  when  it  is  put  before  you. 

J.  U.  JTsMISn,  Parochial  Sermons,  I.  ST. 


£u^lmeetruiri*™\addm 


turn  down  the    6-  H"*"1*.  an  a] 


Fancies,  ULI. 


7.  Ha 


little 


By  a 
Cairo  would 


The  sir  I*  damp,  and  huah'd,  and  Horn. 

Ten, 


(*)  To  come  to  an  agreement  with 
person  on  certain  terms. 

Hide  la  so  unsociable  a  rice  that  there  Is  no  ejotino  uilk 
Ik  Jeremy  Cottier,  Friendship, 

(e)  Rec  II, ,  S.  (rf)  To  harmonise ;  agree. 

This  pernicious  counsel  doted  verv  well  trVf  A  the  posture 
of  attain  at  that  time,  Swift,  Conduct  of  Allies. 

To  dose  with  the  land  (nsvuf.),  to  come  near  to  the 
land 

Close1  (kloz).  ».    T<  riow',  r.]    It.  The  man- 
ner of  shutting ;  junction;  coming  together. 
The  gsjCSl  of  plank  wrrv  ;  Uielr  <W  exquisite. 

C1sI»|ISIHl 

2.  Conclusion;  termination:  end:  as,  tho  dote 
of  life;  the  date  of  deliberations. 


as,  to  dot  teitk  a  9.  Near  together  in  space  or  time ;  near  to;  in 
contact  or  nearly  so;  adjoining:  as,  a  close  row 
of  trees ;  to  follow  in  clone  succession. 


Nor  can  even  the  pantheist  claim  any  duser 
In  nature  for  hi*  mi-elianlcal  all-pcrvadlng 
the  Bible  claim*  for  it*  personal  ilod. 

/•>.•••..,  V'Cif  »i  I  the  Bibb  ,  p.  31. 

10.  Having  the  part;*  near  each  other  or  sepa- 
rated by  only  a  small  interval ;  condensed :  as, 
the  writing 'is  loo  date,  (a)  Compact;  denae:  as, 
timlier  of  dote  texture  or  very  close  in  the  grain  ;  a  clot 
texture  In  cloth.    <6)  Viscous  ;  not  volatile,  lllare.] 


(ThU»ll.  whier^llniirUhrt  tlie^ 


other  as 


8.  In  mnvrir,  the  conclusion  of  a  strain  or  of  a 
musical  period  or  pastuige;  a  cadence. 

They  read  in  savage  tones,  and  sing  In  tunea  that  hare 
no  affinity  with  miulrke ;  Joyning  voices  at  the  severall 
dead.  .Sandys,  Trnralles.  p.  lit. 

At  every  rinse  she  made,  th'  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  liorc  the  burden  of  the  song. 

DryoVit,  flower  and  Leaf,  L  1W. 

4.  A  grapple,  as  in  wrestling. 

The  king  .  .  .  went  of  purpose  Into  the  north,  .  .  . 
Laying  an  open  side  unto  frrkln,  to  make  him  oometothe 
close,  and  to  to  trip  up  his  heels.         Bacon,  Henry  VII. 

Their  hug  is  a  cunning  doer  with  their  fellow-corn l»et- 
ants,  the  fruits  whereof  is  his  fair  fall  or  foil  at  the  leait. 

.Strut!.  H|»jrta  and  Pastimes,  p.  nil. 

close3  (klos),  <i.  f<  ME.  dot,  dote,  doot,  <  OK. 
dot,  pp.  of  dore,  shut,  close :  see  dote*,  r.]  1. 
Completely  inclosing;  brought  together  so  as 
to  leave  no  opening ;  having  all  openings  cov- 
ered or  drawn  together;  confined;  having  no 
vent  :  as,  a  dote  box;  a  dote  vi/.or. 

Now  the  troyens,  with  tenr  igricf  L,  all  the  limn  gatys  Igatea) 
Keppit  tnll  dopt.  with  care  at  nor  hertes. 

iMdnalion  of  Troy  (E.  t  T.  8.X  U  11162. 

loTe-perf4)rming  nighL 

Shot.,  R.  and  J  ,  ill  2. 


:  (1)  Having  the  voice  parts  as  near  one  an- 
aible  :  especially  used  In  the  expression  close 
„.  <2t)  In  lute  piayin//,  sntouth;  connecte^l;  legs 
:  as,  elate  playing.  (<fi)  Cotupeesaed ;  condensed  ;  con- 
st :  applied  to  style,  and  opposed  to  fsose  or  difute. 

can  reach  It  in 
Itrydtn. 
(I)  Having  the 

 / 


Uomtl.  Letters,  I.  IIL  15. 

2.  Narrowly  confined;  pent  up;  imprisoned; 
strictly  watched:  as,  a  <•(«»<»  prisoner. 

He  may  1*  doer  tar  treason,  perhaps  executed. 

Fletdur  and  .vnfrlejr.  Night  Walker,  v.  1 

II  was  voted  to  send  him  rtvte  prisoner  to  Newgate. 

WalfnU,  Letters,  II.  i*0, 

3.  Ketired;  secluded;  hidden. 
He  yet  kept  himself  dote  beeat 


L 

She  takes  special  pleasure  in  a  rfoee  obscure  lodging. 

B.  Jonnn,  Cynthia's  ReveU,  U.  L 

4.  Kept  secret;  private;  secret. 

In  some  of  their  dot,  writings,  which  they  will  not  suf- 
fer to  come  into  the  hands  of  christian* 

/NtreAos,  Pilgrimage,  p.  197. 
Oermanlcu* 

Urea  in  their  looks,  their  gait,  their  form,  I'  upbraid  us 
With  hit  eta-  death.  B.  Jonum,  Sejaims.  II.  S. 

His  meaning  lie  himaelfe  discovers  to  be  full  of  cleat 
malignity.  Milton,  Apology  for  ' 

5.  Having  the  habit  of  secrecy  or 
to  keep  secrets ;  secretive;  reticent. 

Constant  you  are. 
But  yet  a  woman  :  and  for  secrecy. 
No  lady  efoter;  for  1  will  believe 

■  '.thou  dost  not  knew. 

SAo*.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  u.  s. 


Where  the  original  la  i 
the  same  compass. 

(e)  In  but.,  same  as  aprtrrastif  (_/)  In  Ac 
wings  lying  close  to  the  body :  said  of 
birds.  [This  use  la  considered  unneces- 
sary, because  birds  are  assumed  to  liavc 
their  wings  closed,  except  when  spe- 
cially blanined  otherwise. )  (2)  Having 
the  visor  down  :  said  of  a  helmet.  IS) 
Shut  up  :  closed,  as  a  pair  of  ImyL 
11.  Near,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
(a)  Intimate ;  trusted :  as,  aeioee  friend. 

I  can  never  he  cJ«e  with  her,  as  he 

That  brought  her  hither.     Tennyson,  Balln  and  Balan. 
(A)  Nearly  related ;  allied  :  ss.  close  groups  in  soOlotry. 
13.  Keating  upon  somo  strong  uniting  feeling, 
as  love,  self-interest,  honor,  etc. ;  strong;  tirtn : 
as,  a  dote  union  of  individuals  or  of  nations. 

Many  such,  when  they  And  themselves  alone  savin* 
their  reputation  will  compound  with  other  scruples,  and 
come  to  s  date  treaty  with  their  dearer  vice*  In  secret. 

MUt-m,  ChurtfHlovemment,  ii  X 

13.  Vndeviating;  not  wandering.  («)  Not  deviat- 
ing from  Hie  object  to  which  otie  s  mind  or  f 
directed,  or  from  the  subject  under  i 
give  close  attention ;  a  close  observer. 


(A)  Not  deviating  from  a  model  or  original :  ss.  a  ciose 
translation  or  Imitation  ;  a  elate  copy. 

14.  Strictly  logical :  as,  done  reasoning. 

any  point  of  doctrine  Is  handled  In  a  elate  and 
anner.  It  appean  flat  and  nnasvoury  to 

Bp.  Attertmry,  Sermons,  IV.  v. 

15.  Htingv;  niggardly;  penurious.  —  16. 
Scarce;  difficult  to  get:  as,  money  is  dot*. — 
Close  borough.  See  6on»«»>i.  Close  breeding,  breed- 
big  in-and-in.  See  breed,  e.  t—  Close  co  mm  Union.  See 
communion.  Close  contact.  Sex  contact.  Close  cor - 
poration,  a  corporation  which  tills  its  own  vacancies-  In 
Orcat  Britain,  until  recent  yean,  many  towns  were  gov. 
emcd  by  such  iwiiorstlon*.  —  Close  fertilization.  In  hot , 
the  fertilisation  of  the  pistil  by  pollen  from  the  same 
flower.  —  Close  harmony.  See  Anrraouy  —  Close  herd- 
ing-. See  herding  —  Close  matter,  In  ynnting,  printed 
matter  or  written  copy  with  few  iui,a*,T*p)n  or  break*. 
Close  order.  See  order.  —  Close  port,  In  England,  a 
port  situated  up  a  river :  In  coutradlstiiictlon  to  an  oof 
port,  or  a  harbor  which  Ilea  on  the  coast.—  Close  reef 
(uul.>  the  last  reef  In  a  aalL-  Close  rolls,  rolls  kept 
for  the  record  at  close  writs  (see  below).  Also  called 
e<ana>-roUs.-  Close  String,  in  dog  legged  stairs,  a  stair 
case  without  an  open  newel.  —  Close  vowel,  a  vowel  prn 
nounced  with  diminished  aperture  of  the  Hps,  or  with 
contraction  of  tho  cavity  of  the  mouth.— Close  writs, 
grant*  of  the  sovereign,  sealed  with  the  great  sesd.  ttl- 
rrctcd  to  particular  persons  for  particular  purposes,  and 
rioted  up  and  scaled  on  tho  outalde,  at  not  being  designed 
for  public  Inspection.— To  come  to  dose  quarters,  to 

ie  Into  direct  conflict,  especially  with  an  enemy,  cgyn 
Mitrrly,  b'tyoardty,  etc.    See  |ten«riou*. 
_tfi  (klos),  ndf.   [<  ME.  don,  dote,  cloot,  adv.. 
<  don,  dote,  adj.:  see  r*W«,  a.]    1.  Tighllv 
or  closely ;  so  as  to  leave  no  opening:  m 
the  blinds  close. 


clot 


SAo*.,  Hen.  Hit,  v.  i. 


^  That  ctore  „pect  <^  hU 

™  K.John;  It.  t 
.  or  breadth; 
as,  a  dote  alley. 

■  wln»  merely  passed  through  the  streets, 
irded  aa  a  very'  ofose  ainl  crowded  city. 
£.  if*.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  6, 

Itaelf  ae/oss  and  confined  prison  for  drhtnra.  It  contained 
within  It  a  much  closer  and  more  oinflned  Jail  for  iinug- 
glers.  lucerne,  Uttio  Dorm,  I.  6. 

8.  Htagnaut;  without  motion  or  ventilation; 
difficult  to  breathe;  oppressive:  said  of  tho  air 
or  weather,  and  of  a  room  the  air  in  which  is  in 
this  condition. 
Do  you  not  find  It  dreadfully  dose  I  not  a  breath  of  air? 

II.  7. 


Drsw  the  t 

2.  In  strict  confinement. 

Let  them  be  elapp'd  up  clear.     Skak.,  i  Hen.  VI.,  L  s- 

3.  In  concealment;  in  hiding;  in  secret;  se- 


etoot  all  thyng  aa  thomhe  In  flete. 
Bookt  of  Prtoedenct  (E.  E.  T.  8.,  extra  ser  ),  L  110. 
An  onion,  .  .  . 

Which,  in  a  napkin  being  elate  ennvry'd. 
Shall  In  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  f»„  tad..  L 
Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree:  UalvoUo'a  coming 
this  walk  Close,  in  the  iuuue^rfJe.Uive_|  ^ 

Advise  Mr.  W.  to  keep  close  by  all  means,  and  make 
haste  back.         T.  Wintkrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  atn 

4.  Near  in  space  or  time;  in  contact,  or  nearly 
touching :  as,  to  follow  close  behind  one. 

There  could  hardly  better  Newt  be  brought  to  me.  than 
to  understand  that  you  are  so  great  a  Student,  and  that 
liaving  passed  through  the  Briars  of  Logic,  you  fall  so 
dose  to  Philosophy.  Ilourll,  Letters,  iv  31. 

Behind  ber  Death. 
Close  following,  pace  fur  pace. 

ifillon,  P.  L-,  x.  £*SJ. 


charge  of  shot  compactly.  »1th  little  scattering.-  Close 

MMaSw^^ 

when  clinr-hauleil. 
close-  (klos),  h.  [<  MK.  dot,  dote,  doot,  an  in- 
closed pluee,  yard,  elosct.  pass,  bounds,  etc., 
<  (IF.  <•<«»•,  an  inclosed  place,  etc.,  prop.  pp. 
of  dore :  see  close-,  a.,  ana  closel,  r.  Cf .  ciosrf.  ] 
1.  An  inclosed  place;  any  place  surrounded  by 
a  fence,  wall,  or  hedge. 


Amidst  a  CI.Kite  with  Iwooks  environed, 
Ingender  other  Elms  about  their  mots, 
tr.  of  Du  Bartas'a  Weeks,  U, .  The  C 
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Many  thousand  Imt.  that  grew  partly  In  eiowt.  Mid 
pull;  in  the  common  UvlJi.        Ccryat,  Crudltie*,  I.  ts. 
IVnt  in  a  rootleaa  clot  of  ragged  stonca. 

Tamfton,  St  Simeon  Stylllea. 

9.  A  piece  of  land  held  as  private  property, 
whether  actually  inclosed  or  not :  in  the  com- 
mon law  of  pleading,  technically  used  of  any 
interest  (whether  temporary  or  permanent,  or 
even  only  in  profits)  in  the  soil,  exclusive  of 
other  persons,  such  as  entitles  him  who  holds 
it  to  maintain  an  action  of 
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tf)  t'ndevtatlnsry ;  without  wandering  w  dlvwutas :  (1) 

Intently  ;  attentively .  with  the  mind  or  thoughu  fixed ; 
with  near  Inspection :  an,  to  look  ur  attend  Hotly.  (2) 
With  atrict  adherence  to  a  model  or  original :  aa,  to  traua- 
late  or  copy  Hotly.  Drydtn.  (a)  W  lib  near  affection,  at- 
lacliment,  alliance,  or  interest ;  intimately :  aa,  men  cmr- 
ly  connected  In  friendship  ;.nationa  cutely  allied  by  treaty. 
My  name,  once  mine,  now  thine,  la  efnatficr  mine. 

Merlin  and  Virion. 


closli 


cloaen 

To  twi 


It  aeetua  I  broke  a  elou  with  force  and  >ru 

,  Edwin  Morria. 


3.  Specifically,  the  precinct  of  a  cathedral  or 
in  abbey ;  a  minster-yard. 

Ctotn  turrounded  by  the  venerahle  abodra  ot  desna  and 
MM  Maosulay. 
To  erery  canon  (at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  1 »  aa 

S^*w^ 

■pate,  called,  frutu  that  clrcumaiauoe,  the  ((ok,  a  good 
>|rctmen  of  which  la  atlll  to  be  seen  at  Weill,  near  the 
cathedral.  Sock,  Church  of  oar  father!,  11.  hi. 

4.  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance,  such  as  leads 
from  a  main  street  to  the  stair  of  a  building 
containing  several  tenements;  the  entry  to  a 
court;  a  narrow  lane  loading  from  a  street:  as, 
a  Hose  in  Marylebone.  [Scotch  and  local  Eng- 
lish.] 

And  ao  kepplt  he  the  eUm  of  hit  dene  Cite. 

Dtttruetian  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  ».\  L  lSDeX, 
A  tare  hedet  hounde  In  hit  bound  cught. 
That  waa  keuer  ot  the  ctoat  of  that  cunel  In. 

Dftruttim  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  301. 
Sreach  of  close.  See  ftrwcA. 

close-banded  (klos'ban'ded),  a.  Being  in  close, 

order;  closely  united.  Milton. 
close-bodied  (klos'bod'ld),  a.  Pitting  close  to 

the  body. 

A  Am-Mud  coat.  JLyli/t, 

dose-compacted  (kids '  kom  -  pak  '  ted),  a.  In 

compact  order.  Addtson. 
close-couched  (klos '  koucht),  a.  Concealed. 

Stilton. 

close -couped  (klos'kSpt),  a.    See  couped. 
clo9r>OTrtained  (klos'ker'tand),  a.  Inclosed  in 
curtains. 


_  OWn),  r.  t    [<  eiMra,  „   +  4.] 
make  close  or  closer.  [Rare.] 
Ilia  friends  eloaeit  the  tie  by  claiming  relationship  to 
him.  Brituh  Quarterly  far. 

closeness  (klos'nes),  n.  [<  ctasc',  a.,  +  -new.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  close,  (a)  The  state 
of  being  completely  Inclosed,  ot  being  abut,  or  of  having 
no  rent. 

In  drums,  the  clatmtu  round  about  that  preaervtth  the 
sound.  Baton,  Nat,  Hut,  1 141 

(t)  Narrowneaa ;  atraltneaa,  aa  of  a  place    (c)  Want  of 


BkU 

(it)  Strictness:  aa,  efownewof  conSnenti 
prosch;  proilmlty;  nearness;  Intimate 


by  the  etoarnct*  of  the  room. 

■m.  (t )  Near  ap- 
relatioiL 


Thmne  lyit  the  lady  to  loke  on  the-knyjt. 
Thenne  com  ho  ot  hlr  Hntt  with  mony  cler  bardej 
Sir  Gau-aynr  and  far  Urten  Knight  (6.  K.  T.  S.J,  L  M 


L  Wi. 

When  thou  prsyest,  enter  Into  thy  clott.      Mat.  vi.  6. 

William  IV.  waa  buried  ...  In  the  royal  vault  In  It 
iieorgex  Chapel,  Windsor,  tfiieon  Adelaide  being  present 
In  the  royal  closet  of  the  chapeL 

Pint  Y*ar  of  a  SUkrn  Reign,  p.  IK. 

2.  A  small  side  room  or  inclosed  recess  for  stor- 
ing utensils,  clothing,  provisions,  curiosities, 
etc.—  3f.  A  bedroom. 

Whan  that  ahe  waa  in  the  chart  layd. 

Caouerr,  Trollua,  lli  6S7. 

4f.  A  secret  place ;  a  place  for  the  storing  of 
precious  things.  [Rare.] 

With'u  her  aeUe  It  secretly  relayned 

r,7.<J.,V.  V.  M. 


Psyche,  L  M. 


.....  hla  way  lie  tore, 

5f.  An  inclosed  or  inside  part, 
xtryt [gathered! 


fiber 

argument 

Hb  I  Burke's)  tpeeches  differed  not  at  all  from  hit  pam- 
phleta ;  these  are  written  speeches,  or  those  are  spoken 
diaaertuthHna,  sccordluK  aa  any  one  la  over-studious  of 
method  and  eiosrncM  In  a  book,  or  of  ease  and  nature  In  an 
oration.  Brougham,  Burke, 

(y)  Connection ;  near  anion ;  Intimacy,  aa  of  affection  or 
Interval :  aa.  the  txaamsas  of  friendship  or  of  alliance.  (A) 
privacy;  caution. 


The  extreme  caution  or  ciutnta  of  Tlberii 

Bacon, 

(0  Avarice ;  attnstnesa ;  penarioaiDosa. 


to  an 
ofaveralon.  (*)Ll. 
tbe  rloarnru  of  an  argument. 
Close- pent  (klos'pcnt),  a.  Shut  close;  confined ; 
without  vent. 

Ambition,  madam,  la  a 
That  la  not  kept  In  1 


The  druwai. frighted 
the  litter  of  efc^ort 

MOIoh,  Comua,  L  SU. 

ltd  (klos'fits),  n.  ot  Xaut.,  bulkheails   lying  on  the  sol 
J  erected  fore  and  aft  in  a  ship  for  the    aplnode  plane,  and  i 
men  to  stand  behind  in  close  engagement  in 
order  to  fire  on  the 


close-plane  (klos'plan),  s.  A  singularity  of  an 
algebraic  surface,  consisting  of  a  tonal  plane 
meeting  the  surface  in  a  line  twice  and  in  a 
residual  curve,  and  differing  from  a  pinch-piano 
in  that  the  line  and  curve  have  an  intersection 


cWfisted(klc«'fls'ted),o.  Miserly; 
It;  penurious. 

Ii  Seville  ctamlUlM  )  Valladolld  b  open. 

llUdlHon  and,  Rarity.  Spanlah  Qypay.  11.  1. 
A  griping,  dwi-Wal  fellow. 

Bp.  Btrtulty,  Maxima  coocernlnc  Patrtota. 

close-fistedness  (kloB'fis'tod-nes),  ».  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  close-fisted; 


(klos'han'ded),  a. 
niggardly.   Sir  M.  Hale. 

Oalba  waa  very  cto—Jmndtd :  I  have  not  read  much  of 
till  kbmlltiea.  Arinuhnat,  A  no.  lolna. 

close-hauled  (klos'hald),  a.  Xaut,,  sailing  as 
close  to  the  wind  as  possible. 

The  weather  to-day  was  Cue,  though  we  had  oocaaional 
aitalU  of  wind  and  rain.     We  were  cfoatf  Aauletf,  and  the 
a  of  the  vcaacl  waa  violent  and  diaagreeable. 

Lady  Braury,  Voyage  of  hunbeam,  II.  xv. 


 If  (klds'hug),  a.  A  name  of  the  scapu- 
lar arch  of  a  fowl  without  the  f  ureal  inn  or  mer- 
rythought. 

closely  (klos'li),  adr.    In  a  close  manner. 
i^aa  orapletely  to  locloae ;  ao  aa  to  abut  out  or  abut  in  ; 

Thta  day  ahould  Clarence  ctotttv  be  ntew'd  up. 

iianJk.,  Klch.  III.,  L  L 

If)  Sacntly ;  privately  ;  hlddenly. 

Then  eteaeiy  aa  he  might,  be  cast  to  leave 
The  Court,  not  aaking  any  paaac  or  leave. 

Sptiurr,  Mother  Bub.  Tale. 

we  have  efoar/y  aent  for  Hamlet.  AA**..  Hamlet,  111.  1. 
«1  Nearly ;  with  little  ur  no  apace  or  time  Intervening :  aa. 
>n  another, 
i  Hotly  at  the  heela. 

Shot.,  Hen.  V. 


At  some  fond  thought. 
Her  l->4oui  to  Ibc  writing  eivoetirr  prt 


l  eurlou 


inodo  curve.  The  close-plane  la  a 
mrata  the  conaecntive  atilmxle  plane 
In  a  line  which  la  not  the  tangent  of  the  reeidnal  curve, 
close-point  (klos'point),  n.  A  singularity  of  an 
algebraic  surface,  consisting  of  a  point  on  the 
cuspidal  curve  where  this  curve  does  not  touch 
the  curve  of  section  of  the  tangent  plane, 
close-quarters  (klos'kwdr'terz),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  elosc-tiqht*. 

closer1  (klo'zer),  n.   [<  closet,  v.,  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  closes  or  concludes.  Spectii- 

c ally  — (a)  That  which  pula  an  end  to  a  cuntroveray,  or 
dUpov.  of  an  antagonlat ;  a  cletteher.  lCollo«.j  (if)  In 
xontal  row  orcourae.  <-(  •  \n* 
aa  t..  clow  the  row;  in  brick- 
a  bat  natal  for  the  aan.e  purpoae.    When  the  bat  la 
rk,  It  Is  called  a  yuten  cfoaer;  when  It  b  a 
brick  Inserted  at  the  angle  of  a  aUetcblng 
course,  it  b  called  a  king ctotrr.  (c)In  ettct.,  aclrrult-clnaer. 

JO  Man. ,  a  nie-cloaer.  «)  In  thomakina,  a  boot-closer, 
oser'-'t,  n .  [ME. ,  also  clotcre,  ana  irreg.  docker, 
<  OP.  clomer,  m.,  ctoaiore,  cintert,  t.,  an  inulo- 
sure,  a  garden,  <  clot,  pp.,  closed,  close:  see 
dote"*,  a.,  and  ciot* >,  r.]  An  inclosure.  Bom. 
of  the  Rose,  1.  4066. 

Hit  happH  hym  In  hsat  the  hoole  for  to  fynd, 
Of  tbe  cave  A  the  ctucher,  there  tbe  kyng  lay. 

DUruetim  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  X),  L  ISMrt 

close-reef  (klos'ref'),  c.  t  Xaut;  to  reef  (asail) 
closely ;  take  in  all  the  reefs, 
close-sclencest  (klos'si'en-sez),  n.  A  name 
given  by  the  herbalist  Gerard  to  a  double  va- 
riety of  the  dame's- violet,  Heirperit  matronaliit, 
otherwise  known  as clo/te  (that  is,  doablo)»<i'«rv. 
The  latter  term  arose  from  an  early  specific 
name,  Damatotna,  which  was  understood  as 
f/n sic'*  sevna. 

close-season  (klos'se'zn),  n.    Same  as  close- 
time. 

close-stool  (kloVetol),  n.  A  seat  for  the  sick 
or  infirm,  comprising  a  tight  box  with  a  close- 
fitting  lid  to  contain  a  chamber-vessel, 
closet  (klox'et),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  dosct,  <  OF. 
closet,  dim.  of  clot,  a  close :  see  closed,  n.]  I. 
n.  1.  A  small  room  or  apartment  f<  ir  retirement ; 
any  mora  for  privacy;  a  small  supplementary 
apartment  communicating  with  another,  as  a 
dresBing-room  with  a  bedroom;  hence,  in  reli- 
w.  J?i™"  i '»  well  literature,  the  place  or  habit  of  devotional 


at  the  fatreyatos  .  .  . 
tbe  ciottX  coin)  II  out  iwlthe. 
udion  «/  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  11M9. 
6.  In  her.,  a  diminutive  of  the  bar,  one  half  of 
it*  width. 

II.  a.  1.  Restricted,  as  to  a  closet;  pertain- 
ing to  or  done  in  privaey  or  seclusion ;  suitable 
to  or  designed  for  private  consideration  or  use ; 
private ;  secluded :  as,  a  closet  conference  or  in- 
trigue; closet  reflections;  a  riWf  book  or  pic- 
ture.— S.  Intimate ;  sharing  one's  privacy. 

I  ehall  not  Instance  an  abatruae  Author,  .  .  .  but  one 
whom  wee  well  know  waa  the  <  \Wr  Cbmpanlon  of  tbeae  hb 
aolitndea,  William  Shakespeare.  Mitten,  Fdkonoklaatea,  t 

3.  Fitted  only  for  seclusion  or  the  privacy  of  a 
scholar;  not  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a  prac- 
tical life ;  merely  theoretical ;  unpractical :  as, 
a  closet  philosopher  or  theory. 

The  simple  answer  b  that  we  were  not  rioart  theologiana, 
but  men  dealing  with  an  extremely  difficult  problem  of 
practical  stattsntanahlp.   Contemporary  Ate.,  XL1.X  31u. 

Closet  (kloz'et),  v.  f.  [<  closet,  n.]  1.  To  in- 
close or  shut  up,  as  in  a  closet  or  close  compart- 
ment. Herbert. — S.  To  admit  into  or  as  into 
a  closet,  as  for  concealment  or  for  private  and 
confidential  or  clandestine  consultation:  ~ 
chiefly  in  the  past  participle. 

Already  waa  he  [Htuyveeant]  elmrttd  with  his  . 
council,  «lttlng  In  irrtm  lUte,  bn  Haling  over  the  fate  .  if  hi 
favorite  trumpeter.  Irving.  Knickerbocker,  p.  a<». 

llundaa  called  on  Pitt,  woke  him,  and  waa  rlomlM  wltb 
him  many  hours.  ktarauiay.  Warren  H sating*. 

closeted  (kloz'et-ed),  a.  [<  closet,  n.,  6,  +  -cti?.] 
In  her.,  same  as  barntfy  or  barruletty,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  closets  represented.  See 
closet,  «.,  G. 

close-time  (klos'tim),  n.  A  season  of  the  year 
during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  catch  or  kill  cer- 
tain kinds  of  game  and  fish.    Also  close-season. 

He  had  shot  .  .  .  some  young  wild  ducks,  aa.  though 
efoat-rtiwt  waa  then  unknown,  the  brooda  of  groixie  were  yet 
loo  young  for  the  aporbmsn.        Scott ,  Waverley,  xvill. 

They  came  on  a  wicked  old  gentleman  breaking  the  Iswe 
of  Ida  country,  and  catching  perch  In  cfoat-tiaM  out  of  a 
punt.  It*.  STinanSVy,  Eavetiaboe,  lxiv. 

closeting  (klos'et-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  eftwef, 
r.]  The  act  of  conferring  secretly ;  private  or 
clandestine  conference. 

About  tbb  time  began  the  project  of  Hotting,  where  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  were  privately  rate- 
c b lie d  by  hb  majesty.  Stiff. 

That  month  be  employed  assMsffiily  ...  In  what  was 
called  Hotting.  London  waa  very  full ;  .  .  .  many  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  In  town.  The  king  act  himself  to 
canvaaa  them  mau  by  man.      Jfaesufsit,  Hbt.  Eng.,  vlL 

close-tongued  (klos'tungd),  a.  Secretive;  cau- 
tious in  speaking. 
Ciam-tongued  treason.  Skak.,  Locntje,  1.  770. 

close-work  (klos'werk),  n.  In  Eng. 
the  drifting  or  running  of  a  level  t 
coal-seams. 


,  lv. 


y  made  with  apllt  l-rnnchea  ot  tree., 
'   water  alrooalaa  well 
I  of  the  SUe,  IL  itS. 


closh1  (klosb),  s.  [<  F.  docker,  OF.  eiocJWcr,  < 
L.  clantlicnre,  limp:  see  clock*  and  claudieatr. 
The  Pr.  doitchur,  limp,  has  suggested  another 
origin  of  cfocher,  namely,  <  ML.  "cloppicarc,  < 
doppus,  OF.  and  Pr.  clop,  lame,  proo.  of  L(S. 
origin,  but  referred  without  much  reason  to 
Or.  ju/oTotv;,  lame-footed,  <  4ro>.<ir,  lame,  +  snsaSc 
(t«1-)  —  E.  /oof.]  A  disease  in  tie  feet  of  cat- 
tle. Also  called  founder. 
closh-t  (klosh),  n.  [Peritaps  <  D.  klos,  a  bowl, 
Ixilibin.  block  (cf.  Uosbuan.  a  bowling-green),  = 
Dun.  klixls  =  Sw.  klots,  block,  stub:  see  cfof1,  ».] 
A  game  mentioned  in  old  statutes,  played  with 
pins  and  bowls,  and  supposed  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  modern  ninepins. 
The  game  of  c/oiaA,  or  obxA,  mentioned  frequently  In 
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cloeh 

kayle*.  or  »t  Inst  etocedingly  llk«  It :  tiaith  was  played 
with  pins,  which  wore  thrown  at  with  »  bowl  Instead  or  a 
truncheon,  and  probably  (littered  only  In  name  (rum  lti« 
nine  pins  of  the  Iitmut  time. 

Strult.  Sport*  and  Paatlrae*.  p.  SOS. 

clOSh-calMt,  «.  pU  Ninepins.  Coles,  1717. 
closh-hook  iklosh'hnk),  «.    A  whalers'  imL 

ment  for  lifting  blubber  to  be  skinned.  De 

Volange. 

closing-machine  (klo'zing-ma-shen'),  n.  |a  A 
machine  for  sowing  hcavv  cloth  or  leather.  It 
uses  two  threads,  and  makes  a  lockstitch  alike 
on  both  sides.— 2.  In  rojie-making,  the  machine 
by  which  the  strands  made  by  a  stranding-ma- 
chino  are  'laid'  or  twisted  into  rope. 

Olosterinm  (klos-te'ri-um),  ».  [Nl,.]  A  large 
genus  of  desmids  in  which  the  cell  constitut- 
ing the  plant  is  entire,  tapering  toward  each 
end,  and  lunately  or  arcuatcly 
curved.    SiUcke,  1817. 

closure  (klo'jur),  w.  [<  OF. 
closure  (Roquefort),  afterward 
irreg.  extended  (under  indu- 
eneo  of  L.  daustrum,  that  which 
closes:  8*0  cloister)  to  dosture 
(Cotgrave),  >  mod.  F.  ddture, 
closure ;  <  L.  cUxusura,  a  closing, 
<  claudere,  pp.  elausus,  clone: 
see  ciaumrc.  and  rfow1,  and  cf. 
clone-,  closer*  .]  1.  The  act  of 
shutting,  or  the  state  of  being 
closed  j  a  closing  or  shutting  up. 

„ ,    ,  .  .  iii<t>vtdij.iH  owii- 

O  look  up :  be  doe*,  and  shows  ,  f«.u,  T.e 

Dc.th  in  hi.  lwoken  eye*,  which  Owaf>   W»™i    »»d_  l» 


y.  It.  I. 

The  lint  warning  which  too  community  had  of  hi* 
change  of  attitude  wai  the  conspicuous  and  even  defiant 
closure  of  hi*  ahop.  Itteeilt,  Modern  Instance,  vi. 

2f.  That  by  which  anything  is  c. 
a  means  of  closing.  Johnson. 

I  admire  your  tending  your  last  to 
out  a  and,  wafer,  or  any  donirt  what. 

8f.  Inclosurej 
covers,  or 

Tt  It  be  full  of  .tony., 

)  (E.  e*t.  s.\  P.  wo. 

Within  the  guilty  cltmtr*  of  thy  walls. 

Shot.,  RldL  III.,  UL  S. 
The  bodlc  wlthc  the  closures  waved  900  walght 

Quoted  In  A',  and  (,.,  7th  *».,  IV.  m. 
4.  Conclusion;  end. 

The  poor  remainder  of  Andronld 
Will  hand  In  hand  all  headlong 
And  make  u  mutual  cloture  of  our  houae. 

SAoJr.,  Tit  And.,  t.  s. 

6.  In  legislation,  the  closing  or  stoppage  of  a 
debate :  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the 
cutting  off  of  debate  so  as  to  prevent  further 
discussion  or  motions  by  the  minority  and  cause 
a  direct  vote  to  be  taken  on  the  question  before 
the  House :  often  used  in  the  French  form  clo- 
ture. By  the  rulea  of  1887  any  member,  after  obtaining 
the  content  of  the  chair,  may  move  that  "the  queation  be 
now  put,"  and  if  Uila  motion  la  carried,  at  lout  aw  voting 
In  the  affirmative,  or  If  not  that  number,  at  least  100  In  the 
alllrmallve  and  leu  than  40  in  the  negative,  the  >.pcaker 
ends  the  debate  and  puts  the  question.  In  the  House  id 
Rcprueentativcaaitd other  legislative bodies  In  the  I  tilted 
State*  the  tame  object  la  effected  by  moving  the  previous 
question.  See  yucerxm. 
closure  (klo'gtjr),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  closured, 
ppr.  closuring.  [<  c/o*«r«',  «.]  In  England,  to 
end  by  closure.    See  closure,  «.,  5.  [Colloq.] 

Several  hours  later  the  Government  ctomred  the  dls- 
cuaaluu  on  the  Navy  vote. 

Dailu  Sen  (London^  March  i4,  1*H7. 

OlOSVoUgeot  (KM  vo-shcV).  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  red  wines  of  Burgundy,  grown  in 
the  commune  of  Vougeot,  in  the  dp]iartment  of 
Cote-d'Or.  The  Indiaure  iW.w)  forms  one  of  the  lurgert 
vineyarils  In  the  world,  containing  river  lisi  acre*,  liic 
wine  produced  U  variously  elasslllcd  aconling  toqualltv, 
Clotl  (klot ).  n.  [Also  dial,  clot  (see  r/V/t » ) ;  earl  v 
1.  E.  also  t ' 


i  dolt;  <  ME.  clot,  elotte  (al*o  Inter 
eloddc,  >  E.  rinrfi,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  r/.<ff  (very  rare), 
a  round  mass,  =  OD.  klot.  Unite  (cf,  D.  klos.  a 
bowl,  block)  =  MUG.  Mo:,  ft.  klot?.  a  block, 
lump,  —  I>an.  kloils  —  Sw.  klot.t,  n  block,  lump, 
stump,  stub.    Prob,  akin  to  cleat2,  q.  v.  The 
forms  and  sens.'*  of  clot  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fused in  various  languages  with  those  of  clot- ' 
=  clot?  (clot-bur),  clout*,  and  r/»rt./l.  Woiof-':  s.  e 
these  words.]    J.  A  clod.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 
Than  MB  BUS  had  »  mull 
Svrhe  >•  lln I  1-1  in  eMtio  wlthull 
Hunting  «/  the  Uar,  r  (W'rbrr,  Metr.  Rom.,  III.),  I.  SI. 


ion  6 

Every  heart,  when  tlfted  well, 
I.  a  viol  <A  > 

3t.  A  hill. 

Saiit  Inhan  hem  py  I»aw)  al  In  a  knot. 
On  the  hyl  of  s,.,n  that  n-uily  H»t. 

Mitemti*.  IWm.  («l.  Morrto),  L  788. 

3t.  A  duU,  stupid  man ;  a  olodpolL 

The  crafty  impoiiltlona 

f»f  unhllle  clerkt,  feau  of  line  und.-rrtanding, 

To  aim »e  Wnf a  and  cl.iwt  with. 

B.  Ji.iw.rn.  Magnetlck  Lady,  1. 1. 

4.  A  concrete  or  coagulated  mass  of  soft  or 
fluid  matter:  as,  a  clot  of  blood  or  of  cream. 

The  »  hltc  of  an  <«,  with  spirit  of  wine,  doth  hake  the 
egg  into  etttt.  as  If  It  began  to  puch.  &»* 

As  the  <J>^  Is  cosnpnaed  of  corpuscles  and  flhrtn  .  .  . 
after  c.Mgulatl.iu,  tlx.  actual  proportion*  of  the  rial  an.) 
serum  are  alsiut  equal.  Flint,  Uuman  Fliyslology. 

5.  A  clump.  [Rare.] 

Clolt  of  aea-pink  blooming  on  their  (rocks')  sides  Instead 
of  heather.  It.  L.  .Sfrrviusn.  The  Merry  Men. 

clot1  (klot),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  dolled,  ppr.  clotting. 
[<  clotl,  „.  Cf.  freq.  cfoffer  _  c/s/fcrl.]  I.  ts- 
f  raits.  To  coagulate,  as  soft  or  fluid  matter,  into 
a  thick  inspissated  mass;  become  concrete: 
as,  milk  or  blood  riots. 
II.  (rasa.  If.  To  form  into  clots. 
I  De|  breaketh  It  in  furrows,  and  sometime  ridgeth  It  up 
again ;  and  at  another  tiny,  harniweth  it  and^ "-j 

2.  To  cause  to  coagulate ;  make  or  form  into 
clots. 

The  dotted  blood  within  my  hoae, 
That  from  my  wounded  btsU  flow*. 

.V.  fiuiler,  Hndlhraa,  I.  s. 

3.  To  cover  with  clots;  mat  togethor  by  elots, 
as  of  blood. 

The  light  and  lustrous  curl*  .  .  .  cfoffeif  into  point*. 

TVnntwim,  Paaalng  of  Arthur. 

Clotted  cream,  cream  produced  in  the  form  Of  clots  on 
the  surface  of  new  milk  wben  It  I*  warmed,  and  served  aa 
a  table  delicacy.    Also  clouted  cream. 

Clot'-'  (klot),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  ciofci. 
Compare  e(ot-oirr. 

clot-bnrt,  clote-burt  (klot'-,  klot'ber).  n.  [< 
<*><*>,  +  »ur>.]    I.  A  name  of  the  bur- 
dock. Arctium  Lappa.— 2.  A  name  of  species 
of  A'anfAiMm. 

Also  called  c/if-6ur. 
clote't  (klot),  n.  [Also  E.  dial,  dot,  dut;  <  ME. 
dote,  doote,  <  AS.  date,  burdock,  akin  to  elite 
(glossed  tussilauo,  colt's-foot),  ME.  *c/ifar,  dele, 
burdock,  mod.  E.  elite,  deal:  see  cttfei,  Went*.] 

1.  The  burdock:  same  as  dot -bur,  1. 

ClooK  and  breere  sbal  stye  on  the  autcra  of  hem. 

Wvetif,  Ho*,  x.  a. 

2.  The  yellow  water-lily,  Xuphar  lutea. 

This  is  the  eiote.  bearing  a  yellow  flower; 
And  this,  black  horehound. 

ri-tcher.  Faithful  Shepherdeaa,  U.  J. 

clot*'4!,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  oJeaf3. 
clote-burt,  s.    See  c/of-&ur. 
clote-leaft,  n.  [ME.  dote-lefe.']  The  leaf  of  the 
burdock.  Chaucer. 

clotert.  r.  f.  A  Middle  English  form  of  efoffcr. 
clutteA. 

cloth  (k!6th).  Ha  And  a.  [Formerly  also  doath 
(t>l.  dother,  cltMitks,  doathes) ;  <  ME.  doth,  earlier 
ctath  (pi.  clothes,  W. '<*■«,  a nd  by  contraction  dttse 
(cf.  Sc.  claes) :  see  clothes),  <  AS.  ddth  =  OFries. 
kldth,  kldd,  Fries.  klacd=Ui.  D.  klced  =  MHU. 
kleit,  O.  kleid,  a  dress,  garment,  as  Ieel.  klathi 
=  Sw.  klade  =  Pan.  klaric,  cloth;  origin  uncer- 
tain. See  clothes.  Hence  clothe,  dad.]  L  n. 
I'l.  cloths  (kloTUz),  in  a  particular  sense  clothes 
(see  clothes).  1.  A  fabric  or  texture  of  wool  or 
hair,  or  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  or  other  vegeta- 
ble filaments,  formed  by  weaving  or  interlex- 
turo  of  threads,  anil  used  for  garments  or  other 
covering,  and  for  various  other  purposes;  s|>e- 
eifleallv,  in  the  trade,  a  fabric  of  wool,  in  con- 
1rndli<tltietion  to  one  tirade  of  other  material. 

'  '..rA  that  eometh  fri  the  weuyiig  is  n.iujt  otinl)  to 
Tyl  it  is  fulte.l  vtwler  Lite,  ..r  in  fullyng  »to-  - 
\Va»brn  wil  with  outer,  ,..».!  with  1n«-le. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  used  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, generally  as  a  covering,  or  as  the  canvas 
for  a  painting':  as.  a  table-r/«/A  ;  an  altar-WofA; 
to  spread  the  cloth  (that  in,  the  tablecloth). 

In  that  same  CI"t/*?  wi  y. wrapped,  the  Aungelrs  lieren 
hire  ll.  Kly  to  the  Mount  Syiiay.and  there  the!  burred  hire 
with  iu  Mandtetlle,  Travels,  p.  oi. 

3f.  Dres*;  raiment;  clothing;  clothes.  See 


cloth 

4.  The  customary  garb  of  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion ;  a  livery ;  specifically,  the  professional 
dress  of  a  clergyman. 

That  the  worthy  men  of  the  arid  efoIA  graunt  no  yefle 
of  the  comyius  good,  liut  of  hur  owne,  wViut  tike  adv^ 
of  the  ilvtlj.  eomyners.    Knrfuh  Gilds  (K.  E.  T.      p.  >t 

Hence  —  5.  The  clerical  office  or  profession; 
with  the  definite  article  (the  doth),  the  clergy 
collectively ;  clergymen  as  a  class. 

7Ae  e/ofA,  the  clergy,  are  constituted  for  admlnUtrrinr 
and  for  giving  the  best  possible  effect  to  .  .  .  every  ai^n. 

It.  Tavior. 


<  priesthood.  M-.«i|.l 
ltobeoOere.1  toth^ir 

6t.  Texture;  quality.  [Rare.] 

I  also  did  bay  s.  .me  apple*  and  pork,  by  the  same  tokrr, 
the  butcher  rorameiHteil  It  aa  the  U 


id  colour. 


Knglaibit  for 

1  Milt  S    111  ' 


Albert  cloth,  a  malctlal  the  two  aide*  of  which  are  vt 
different  colors,  each  side  Ruislicsl,  so  that  no  lining  is  re- 
quired: used  chiefly  for  overoau  American  cloth,' 
name  given  In  Great  Itrltain  to  a  coUon  cloth  prepared 
with  a  glaced  or  varnislieil  surface  to  imitate  morocco 
leather :  known  In  the  United  States  aa  enameled  cloth.  - 
Board  of  Orson  Cloth,  a  court  held  by  the  lord  steward 
and  sutmrdlnate  officer*  in  the  Kngllsh  royal  court  (a* 
called  front  the  color  of  the  cloth  <«i  the  tablet,  haling 
jurikllctlon  of  the  peace  of  the  verge  —  that  la,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  palace  of  the  royarrestdence  to  about  de 
yards  beyond  the  outer  gate  —  and  w  ltbout  w  hoac  warruit 
a  servant  of  the  palace  cannot  1*  arrested  for  debt.— Book- 
binders' CloUl,  a  stiffly  ailed  and  glazed  variety  of  o*t..n 
cloth,  usually  olored.  and  often  decoratlvely  roibsael, 
much  used  for  the  c*ae-blndlng  of  book*.  —  Broad  Cloth. 
See  oTOsdelofA.— Camels-hair  cloth.  See  enmri 
Cashxar  cloth.  Same  as  yutto.  -  -  Chenille  cloth.  See 
eKenMr  —  Cloth  appllquS,  a  kind  of  embroidery  In  which 
piece*  of  chith  of  different  colors  are  cut  Into  patterns  ami 
sewed  upon  a  cloth  foundation,  the  edges  being  worked 
with  silk,  goblthrrod,  etc.    Cloth  of  acca.  Same  as  acre. 

—  Cloth  of  Arras.  See  urriui.—  Cloth  of  baudekm. 
Sec  Inudekin.  —  Cloth  of  Bruges,  a  general  term  for  silt* 
and  satins  brocaded  and  wrought  with  gold,  used  In  tbe 
later  middle  age*  In  England  for  ecrloataatical  vestments. 
The  iH.megraiiate  iwtleni  (which  see,  under  ;wime.rr<ii«u,) 
was  perhaps  drat  Introduced  In  the  Bruges  stuff*,  and  »a» 
copied  all  over  Europe;  later,  Bruges  produced  velveu 
equal  to  those  of  Venice  or  (leaosv— Cloth  of  estate  ir 
state,  a  rich  cloth  arraiiged  alwve  and  behind  a  throne  it 
chair  of  state,  so  aa  to  form  a  canopy  or  baldachin,  and  also 
.i  liai-kiToiiml  ak'alnsl  which  the  tlipaie  md  Us  -i  - 
may  be  seen  to  advantage.  Cloth  Of  gold,  cloth  of  wliii  h 
gold  thread  or  fin*  gold  wire  forms  either  the  pattern  alone 
or  Isvth  that  and  the  ground.  It  I*  often  richly  brocaded 
» Ith  flowers,  etc,  Japanese  brocades  often  contain  a  BTeat 
deal  of  gold  In  the  form  of  gildml  paper  In  very  t 
strips,  the  effect  of  which  is  eitremely  1  '"' 
glided  surface  ha*  IU  full  metallic  luster. 

He  acute  to  alle  Luudea,  In  manere  a*  thel  weren  Mar- 
ehauntcs  of  precyoua  Stouea,  of  I'foMes  nf  Ofdd  and  "f 
othcre  thingea.  MamterilU,  Travels,  p.  ISs. 

She  did  He 

Id  bar  pavlhon  (/doth  cfgeld.ed  tisane). 

Shot.,  A.  and  r..  li.  Z 

Cloth  Of  lak*)r,  a  kind  of  fine  linen,  mentioned  by  Chau- 
cer aa  used  for  undergarment*.— Cloth  Of  pall.  See 
pull  1 .  —  Cloth  Of  silver,  a  doth  woven  wholly  or  in  iwrt 
of  silver  thread,  often  richly  brocaded  with  patterns  uf 
flowers,  etc  Such  cloth  woven  with  both  gohl  and  silver 
thread  waa  al*o  commonly  known  aa cloik  o/ silver.  Com. 
parrciotAo/fsWd.—  doth  Of  Stats.  Same  aeeiofA  a/esr^r/. 

—  Cloth  of  Tarsi.  See  Mrtcn tie.— Cloth  of  tissue' ,  a 
rich  stuff  used  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
replacing  the  bandekln  i 
rently  a  doth  of  gohl  In 
a*  high  aa  p.«s|li|e.  aa  It  I 
a*  being  ni..re  brilliant, 

John  Tic*  attained  fin  1473]  I 
all  surta  of  tufted  taffatiea,  cforA  e/  timet. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  JL 

Composition  cloth.  S*e  em*pn»iium.— Empress  cloth. 
He«  empeesA.  —  Enameled  cloth.  -Sec  .<t».  .v™»  efecA, 
above.    Hoaaellng-cloth.  Sihj  lwu»liny.— Long  cloth. 

s  peculiar  kind  of  fine  cotton  doth,  made  milled  or  plain. 
K.  U.  AnirMf  —  Milled  cloth.   See  sstfied.- Narrow 

ClOthS,  in  teoofOM,  fabrics  from  77  b.  at  inches  wide,  all 
chillis  exceeding  the  latter  width  being  termed  *rtnldi-fo'A. 

—  Painted  Cloth,  canvas  or  other  similar  a 
in  partial  imitation  of  tapestry,  and  used  liy 
wli.ini  tajiestry  ssi  too  *-vjwnsive,  ci 
»ivli  i  nth  and  seventec-ntli  cv-ntuhits. 

Mayster  Thomas  More,  In  hys  yoittlt,  dervecd  In  liy* 
fntber  »  house  in  l>nnd..n  n  gisslly  hungy'ng  of  fyne yainie.1 
with  nyne  patfeamites,  and  verses  over  every  uf 

IT  JllgHIT(n.  SirT.  More  s  English  Work*. 


niu-.Tiin  ami  sivw-enin  cciiiune*. 
of  an  earlb'r  epoch.  It  wo*  sppa- 
whlch  the  metallic  luster  was  kept 
I.  contrasted  with  "cloth  of  gold 


The  ground  sK.  wo 
...  t>.  the  end  that  tl 
concoct  the  etuis. 


lid  now  lie  broken  up  for  a  fallow . 
w  *un  might  lliorosighly  parch  and 
tlAlaml.  tr.  of  I'llny.  villi,  aft. 


Tlii  clot*  [  "  raiment."  A.  V  ]  M  which  tlmti  were  ti ill. I 
rovereillfailide  not  f..r  ehlnewe.       Wytiil.  taeut.  viil  4. 
I  ll  ne'er  dl^tru^t  iu)  <J.«I  for  rlutl,  and  bread,  •loarln. 


Shak.,  1  ncn.  rv„  It.  t. 

Paper  cloth,  a  fabric  of  cloth  faced  with  paper.  —  Wire, 
cloth,  a  t.-vtiire  of  wire  intermediate  between  wire  gauze 
and  wire  netting,  nwd  f..r  niest  safr*,  strainers,  etc. 

II.  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  cloth,  specifi- 
callv  of  woolen  cloth:  as,  a  cloth  coat  or  cap; 

cloth  coverings  cloth  embroidery,  a  kind  of  on- 

broidery  In  which  pieces  of  doth  of  different  rvdor*  are 
sewed  toircthcr edge  toedge.  pMdudnganrlatioratc  pnteh. 
» ..rk.  The  surface  Is  usually  embroidered  « Ith  «<«s  silk. 
Cl0th»(kl..tln,r.  t.  [<  cloth,  n.  Ct.dothe.]  To 
make  into  cloth. 

It  were  the  £realest  madncsae  In  the  world  for  vs  to 
vent  uut  wiiull  uot  ef^Aed.       f/otfwyf's  Voya'Kt,  1L  1S4. 
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cloth-breech 

doth -breech-,  cloth-breechest,  h.  A  country- 
,  or  a  tnan  of  the  lower  class 
I  from  tho  peoplo  of  tho  coi 

Yet  country  s  cArfA-irrecA  and  court  vclvet-bosr 
Pad  both  alike  tobacco  through  the  nose. 

Wit*  Recreation*,  HiM,  (.Viircs.) 

clothe (kloTH),  «•.:  pret.  and  pp.  clothed  or  clad, 
ppr.  clothing.  [Formerly  also  cloath,  cloathe, 
dud.  also  cJad  and  clod;  <  ME.  dothen,  dotten, 
dathen  (also  dethen,  >  E.  dial,  and  Sc.  dead, 
cited,  q.  v.)  (pret.  clothede,  clothed,  claddc, 
dedtlc,  dade,  clad,  pp.  clothed,  clad.  ded),<  A8. 
dalhian  (=x  D.  lAi.  kUeden  a  MUG.  ti.  kteiden 
—  Ieel.  klwtha  =  Sir.  klada  =  Dan.  klaxie), 
clothe,  <  eidtt,  a  cloth,  a  garment:  see  ctotf, 
and  cf.  ciolA,  r.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  garments 
on;  invest  with  raiment;  dress;  attire. 

I  bUi  Adam  also  aiul  to  hi.  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make 
o*ls  of  skins,  and  rfolActt  them.  «eu.  Ul.  21. 

lit  [AhljaJil  had  cUnl  hlnuelf  with  a  new  garroent- 

1  Kl.  xl.  a>. 

In  the  Temple  U  the  Image  of  Apollo  Hoathfl,  *  Ith  a 
brani.  y'urcAo*,  Pilgrimage,  p.  HO. 

Hence — 2.  To  cover  as  if  with  clothing;  over- 
spread or  surround  with  any  covering,  literally 
or  figuratively ;  invest. 
I  *  111  alio  dutht  her  priest*  with  aalvatlon.  Fa.  cxxxU.  16. 
Aod  the  poor  wretched  papers  in-  employed 
1..  ciathr.  i  iImk  l:o,  or  r  Que  chi  apsf  inu*. 

ft  JiHuon,  Apul.  to 
Satan's  chalking  himself  with  Terror  when  b 
fee  the  Combat  ia  truly  sublime. 

AditiMm,  .Spectator,  No.  3x1. 
On  either  side  the  river  lie 

Tcnnymn,  UdyotShalott. 
3.  To  furnish  with  raiment;  provide  with 
clothing :  as,  to  feed  and  clothe  a  child  or  an 
apprentice. 

Whaune  I  waa  clolhlea  je  me  eitdde, 
xe  wulde  no  aorowe  vppon  lue  see. 

York  Play,  p.  608. 

b  Syn.  To  attire,  array,  apparel. 
IX  intrant.  To  wear  clothes.  [Bare.] 

Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat. 

■>'.'.  iii  ,  Cyiubellne,  iv.  2  (songX 

clothed  (kl6THd),  p.  a,   [Pp.  of  clothe,  r.]  1. 
Covered  with  garments ;  invested  with  or  as  if 


105; 


clothes-pin 

(kldTHz'pin), ».  A 
forked  piece  of 
wood  or  a  email 
spring-clip  for  fas- 
tening clothes  on  a 
clothes-line, 
clothes-press 
(kldTuVpres),n.  1. 
A  wardrobe,  clos- 
et, or  cupboard  in 
which  clothes  are 
placed  ;  an  ar- 
moire. — 2.  A  press 
In  which  clothing 


Knight. 

clothes-sprinkl 

I  Is  lAHttta    *  *j  s-ias*  si . 


i  kloTHZ 

kl 


er 

spring  ' 
K  por- 


t.    |  Cms  slid  Unc  she* 


uajesty.     r».  ctv.  1. 

Pa.  Ixv.  M 

Then  she  rode  back.  cfufAed  on  with  chastity. 

Tennyson,  Godtva. 

Specifically  —  2.  Xaut.,  said  of  a  mast  when 
the  nail  ig  go  long  as  to  reach  down  to  the  deck- 
[Eng.]  —3.  In  her.,  same  as  vetted. 
J  (kloTHZ),  in.  pi.  [<  ME.  clothe*,  earlier 
rittthe*  (occasionally  contr.  close,  eloyime;  cf. 
'.he  conunoti  mod.  careless  pron.  kloz,  and  see 
Sc. War*),  <  AH.  clattuut,  pi.  of  clath,  a  garment: 
•ee  doth.]  1.  Cloths:  the  older  plural  of 
•■loft,  now  i. only  in  composition,  and  in- 
cluding usually  senses  2  and  3,  as  in  clothc*- 
inuket,  dothet-hnrnc,  ctothct-line,  etc.— 2.  Gnr- 
l  for  the  human  body ;  dress ; 
nt;  vesture. 

And  as  It  is  the  custom  ami  niancr, 


forated  vessel  by 
means  of  which  a  fine  shower  of  water  is  sprin- 
kled upon  clothes  to  dampen  them  for  ironing, 
clothes-wringer  (klOTHz'ring'er),  n.  A  me- 
chanical device  for  wringing  tho  water  from 
wet  clothes.  It  la  commonly  a  frame  containing  two 
elastic  rollers  In  contact  and  turned  by  a  crank,  between 
which  the  clothes  are  jttssed  to  squeeze  out  the  w  ater. 

cloth-hall  (kloth'bal),  h.  A  hall  or  local  in- 
stitution forming  a  center  of  tho  trade  in 
woolen  cloth,  as  at  Leeds,  Bruges,  etc.;  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  woolen  cloths.  The 
cloth-halls  were  formerly  of  great  importance 
in  the  trade. 

The  Importance  of  these  c/ofA  halU  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  merchants  of  Novgorod,  after  having  several 
times  received  detective  pieces  ol  cloth  frum  other  places, 
determined  that  no  cloth  hut  that  (mm  the  hall  at  llrugcs 
should  tie  allowed  entrance  Into  the  Haltlc  ports  and  thr 
Eastern  markets.  ftn/rfisA  UiU>(l.  F„  1.  *.),  p.  cvl. 

clothier  (WoTH'yer),  ».  [<  clothe  +  -i-er,  as  in 
tracer  1,  grazier,  «arycr,  etc.]  1.  A  maker  or 
seller  of  cloth  or  of  clothes;  specifically,  a 
dealer  in  ready-made  clothing. 

The  tU'thUn  all,  not  able  to  maintain 

The  many  to  thrin  longing,  have  put  olt 

Tho  spluaten,  canton.  Mg^g^\rj|]>|  L  t 

2.  A  fuller.  Pickering.  [U.  S.J 
clothing1  (klo'THing),  h.  (<  ME,  clothing,  clo- 
thing (also  drthing,?  E.  dial,  and  H<\  cleadimj, 
dealing)  (=  I).  klte<ling  =  O.  kleidnng  =  Dan. 
kltcdning),  verbal  n.  of  clothe,  v.:  see  clothe.] 
1 .  Garments  in  general ;  covering  for  the  per- 
son ;  clothes ;  dress ;  raiment ;  apparel. 

Look*,  niche  (Mm  aa  thou  shall 
Keepp  hem  as  ciciily  as  thou  can ; 
And  all  the  Keineuanl  of  thy  gvere; 


clotter 

(6)  A  genus  of  tubitelarian  spiders,  of  the  family 

Agalenida :  a  synonym  of  Vroetea.  Walcknaer, 
1H09.  [Not  in  use.]  (c)  A  genus  of  venomous 
African  serpents,  of  the  family  Yiperida.  c. 
ttrirlatu  ia  the  pulf  adder  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
the  largest  uimI  most  poisonous  South  African  species. 
('.  nwiMmii  U  another  African  species  known  as  the 
river  Jack.  J.  ft  «ray,  IMO.  (rf)  A  genus  of  bum- 
mitig-birds.  Mutuant,  1875. 
cloth-paper  (klAth'pa'per),  n.  Coarse  glased 
paper  used  for  pressing  and  finishing  woolen 
cfcth. 

cloth-plate  (kl6th'plat),  n.  In  a  sewing-ma- 
chine, the  metal  plate  on  which  the  work  rests 
and  through  which  the  needle  passes. 

cloth-presa  (kloth'pres), ».  A  hydrostatic  press 
in  which  woolen  cloths  are  subjected  to  pres- 
sure.   E.  11.  Knight. 

cloth-prover  (klotli'pr«'ver),  «.  A  form  of 
magnifying  glass  used  in  nunilicringthc  tltreads 
of  weft  in  a  given  Epace  of  cloth. 

clothredt,  ph.  A  Middle  English  variant  of 
ctottrred,    t  haucer. 

cloth-shearer  (klftth'sher'er),  ».  One  who 
shears  cloth  to  free  it  from  superfluous  nap. 

My  father  is  a  poor  man,  and  by  his  occupation  a  cWA- 
rAciK-cr.  Hakru-M,  Apology,  p.  438. 

cloth-shop  (kl6th'*bop), ».  A  liookblndery  de- 
voted to  case-work  or  binding  in  cloth. 

cloth-stitch  (kloth  stich),  n.  A  close  stitch 
used  in  the  decorative  patterns  of  pillow-laces, 
in  which  the  threads  are  woven  together  like 
those  of  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  is  not  strictly 
speaking  a  stitch,  but  is  woven  with  bobbins. 

cloth-Stretcher  (kloth'streeh'er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  stretches  cloth;  specifically,  a 
machine  having  a  series  of  rolls  and  bars  over 
which  cloth  is  drawn  to  stretch  it. 

cloth-tester  (kl6th'tes'ter),  w.  A  machine  for 
testing  the  strength  of  cloth  by  a  direct  pull. 

cloth-walkt,  i'.  i.  [ME. :  see  'doth  and  talk.] 
To  full  cloth. 


WhcT  Uicy  lie  prnones  ynogh  and  people  to  the  same, 
to  dye.  carxle,  or  spynnc.  weve,  or  rbirA-icautr,  wtthyh  the 
arid  cyte.  EntfUh  0Ma(&  K.  T.  S.X  p.  388. 

Cloth-Wheel  (kl6th'hw<}l},  n.  1.  A  grinding  or 
polishing  wheel  covered  with  cloth  charged  with 
an  abrading  or  polishing  material,  as  pumice- 
stone,  rotten-stone,  chalk,  putty-powder,  etc. 
K.  IT.  Knight.—  2.  In  a  sewing-machine,  a  feed- 
movement  in  the  form  of  a  toothed  or  serrated 
wheel  which  projects  upward  through  the  cloth- 
plate  and  has  an  intermittent  motion. 

cloth-worker  (kl6th'w(-r'ker),  n.  A  maker  of 
cloth. 

He  got  this  cold  with  silling  oj>  late,  and 


If  It 


T.  8.),  I.  I 


i  fW»«,  1  shall  1*  whole. 

Mark  v.  sg. 

3.  Uaterials  for  covering  a  bed ;  bedclothes. 
'A  bade  rne  lay  more  rfocAu  on  his  feet. 

.sAax.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  X 


It  deep  beneath 
ea  for  a 


frighKMl  head, 
ii  the  clothim. 


Prior,  The  Dove. 


 -  (klontg'bas'ket),  «.  A 

basket  for  holding  or  carrying  clothes  or  house- 
Md  linen  for  washing. 

clothes-brash  (klornz'  brush),  «.    A  brush 

adapted  for  brushing  clothes, 
clothes-dryer  (kloTHz'drl'er),  ».  Any  device 

for  drying  wot  clotbes. 

Clothes-horse  (klornz  'hflrs),  «.  A  frame  to 
huMT  clothes  or  household  linen  on,  especially 
■or  tlrying. 

clothes-line  (kloTm'lin),  a.  A  rope  on  which 
tlotbe*  are  hung  to  dry  after  being  washed. 

Clothes-moth  (kldTHj/mAth),  ».  A  name  oom- 
raon  to  several  moths  of  the  genus  7Tn«i,  whose 
l»nn>  gre  destructive  to  woolen  fabrics,  fea- 
thers, furs,  etc.,  upon  which  thev  feed,  using  the 
jnatcria.1  also  for  the  construction  of  the  cases 
hi  which  they  assume  the  chrysalis  state.  See 
cat  in  next  column. 


rot  c(otAjm<;  ofle 
Bout*  «/  /Vereueara  (B.  E.  T.  8.,  extra  aer.),  i.  1 10. 
My  clothing  was  sackcloth.  11,  xxxt.  13. 

2f.  Livery;  corporation. 

Tliat  Uier  be  ordeyned  a  strange  comyn  cofor  wt  v), 
keyes,  to  kepe  yn  ther  Irrsour.  oon  keye  ticrof  to  lie  dc- 
lyaered  to  the  high  Baillye,  and  another  to  win  ot  the 
Aldermen,  ami  the  lljde  to  the  chanihcrlryn  chosyn  l>v 
the  grete  eMAynyo.      ftu-stuA  QiUU  (H  K.  T.  S.X  p.  377. 

3.  In  steam-engines,  same  as  deading,  2  («).— 

4.  .Sheets  of  leather  studdt^l  with  wire,  used 
to  form  tho  cards  of  a  carding-machine.  Also 
called  card-clothing. 

clothing-'t  (kloth'mg),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  doth, 
c]    The  making  or  manufacture  of  cloth. 

The  king  took  measures  to  Instruct  the  refugees  from 
KUitdrrs  In  the  art  of  fl/*thit*j.  Jin?. 

cloth-lapper  (kldth'lap'cr),  n.    A  person  who 

laps  or  folds  cloth,  generally  with  the  aid  of 

some  mechanical  contrivance, 
clothlesst,  a.  [ME.  clathlc*  (=  Ieel.  iJflfJA/«i«w); 

<  cloth  +  -Irst.]  Without  clothing.  8eo  extract 

under  clothe,  L,  3. 

Selnt  Paul  ...  In  famync,  and  In  thurst,  and  colite. 
and  rlrshlrj,  CAiiMner,  Parson  s  Talc.  p.  289. 

cloth-markt  (kloth'mark),  n.  A  seal,  usually 
of  lead,  appended  to  a  roll  or  piece  of  cloth  h'v 
a  duly  appointed  officer  (see  alnager)  as  evi- 
dence of  its  quality  or  length. 

cloth-measure  tklotb'mezh'ur),  n.  A  measure 
of  length  and  surface,  in  which  the  yard  is 
divided  into  quarters  and  nails:  formerly  em- 
ployed in  measuring  cloth  sold  by  tho  yard, 
but  now  practically  out  of  use.  the  yard  being 
divided  into  halves,  quarters,  sixteenths,  etc. 

Clotho  (klo'tbo).  «.  [XI...  <  L.  Clotho,  <  Gr. 
K/<.i6Vi,  one  of  the  three  Fates,  lit.  'the  spin- 
ster' (the  three  being  also  called  K><j*c,  'the 
spinsters').  <  k'/Mii:  spin.]  In  zool.:  (a)  A 
genus  of  molluaks.   Fanjas  de  Saint-Ffind,  \Wt\. 


with  CW<A  tevrker: 

was  allowed  to  bring  his  wares  for  sate  In 
ia  he  liad  served  a  seven  vears  uppcen- 
KnjlUk  (IUd,(K  E.  T.       p.  clxxt. 

Cloth-workers'  Company,  sat  of  the  twelve  great  livery 
companlrs  of  l^indou. 
clotliy  (kloth'i),  a.  K  cloth  +  -yl.]  Hesem- 
bling  cloth;  hating  tne  texture  of  cloth.  J/. 
C.  Cooke,  British  Fungi,  p.  5.  [Bare.] 
cloth-yard  (Moth'yiird),  u .  Anold  measure  for 
cloth  which  differed  somewhat  in  length  from 

the  modern  yard.    See  yard  Cloth-yard  shaft 

or  arrow,  an  arrow  having  ihe  length  of  a  yard,  cloth- 
measure  :  the  longest  abaft  ever  used  In  European  arch- 
cry.  The  length  of  the  shaft  nsed  depended  upon  the 
leturth  and  flexibility  of  the  bow,  because  it  was  always 
considered  necessary  that  the  arrow  should  be  drawn 
nearly  to  its  head.  A  long  arrow  waa,  however,  more  easy 
to  aim  truly ;  hence  the  long  and  flexible  bow  with  a  lon( 
'  was  a  more  effective  weapon  than  a  shorter  bow. 

He  ha<l  a  lew  bent  111  hla  hand. 
Made  of  a  trusty  tree ; 
ii  jmnr  of  a  cMh  .ward  long 
Up  to  the  head  drew  hee. 

(Percy  »  Retb(uea,  p.  113). 
the  cMh  iwrrfaAa/r.and 


0m,  Monastery,  1IL 
clot  pate  (klot')iat),  «.    Same  as  clotpoll. 
clotpollt,  clotpolet  ( klot'p61),  s.   f  Var.  of  clod- 
po(K]    i.  A  el.Hlp.ill;  a  blockhead.    Shak.,  T. 
andC.,ii.  1.— 2.  Ahead:  used  contemptuously. 
I  have  sent  Clotcn's  el'Ajjolt  down  the  stream. 

Shak,,  CvmlMlliw,  iv.  2. 

clottt  (klot),  b.  An  earlv  modern  English  form 
of  do  ft. 

clottert,  e.  t.  [<  ME.  dottrcn.  dotren,  dathren 
i=MD.klottcrcn);  freq.of  dWl.r.  See clutttr^.] 
To  clot ;  coagulate:  the  enrlier  form  of  c/n..cri. 


Ttie  ctvlhmt  [var. 
craft, 

Corrum|.elh,  and  is  In  bis  liouk  iUft  ileftt- 

r,  Knight  s  Talc,  I.  1SS7, 
I  blood  and  My  mire. 

Drydtn,  AinM,  U, 


Digitized  by  do 


clotty 

dotty  (klot'i),  a.  [<  cfofl  + Full  of  clots 
or  Km a  1 1  hard  manses ;  full  of  concretions  or 
clods. 

The  matter  expectorated  li  Uiin.  and  lulled  with  ttilrk. 
tlaUy,  blulab  streak*.  Uartty,  Consumption. 

cloture  (klo'tUr),  n.    [F.J    Samp  «.<  i'I/mk.  5. 

cloucht  ikloueh),  n.    A  variant  of  Weife*'. 

cloud1  (kloud),  i».  [<  ME.  ciona*,  cloude  (with 
rare  irreg.  variants  clod,  cloyd),  a  eloud,  prob. 
a  new  use  of  ME.  cloud,  earlier  elude,  clud,  a 
maw  of  rock,  a  hill  (in  ME.  partly  confused 
with  clot*,  cfovf',  Q.  v.).  <  A8.  Wad,  a  mass*  of 
rock,  a  hill  (the  AS.  word  for  '  cloud '  wan  voi- 
ce*, >  E.  vrlkin,  q.  v.).  Cf.  cloud?,]  1.  A  col- 
lection of  visible  vapor  or  watery  particles  sus- 

rnded  in  the  air  at  a  considerable  altitude, 
like  collection  u(  vapor*  upon  tbe  earth  I*  culled .»«). 
The  average  beiiclil  ul  tile  clouds  la  estimated  at  hcl»t«ii 
two  and  three  mile*,  but  It  varlm  nt  different  tin  p.  *  .it  Hi.- 
year.  The  forma  of  cluuda  are  IndclliilW-ly  variable  1  tin  y 
are  commonly  clossllled  roughly  as  follows:  (ill  The  eir- 
tu,  a  cloud  somewhat  resembling  •  locicor  kick*  of  fa  air 


(the  raft- tall  of  tb»  aallnr),  consisting  of  wavy  parallel  or 
divergent  filament*,  generally  at  a  great  height  In  the  at. 
Djosphere,  and  spreading  indenultely.   (b)  The  cumului. 


Cumulus. 

a  cloud  which  assume*  Um  form  of  dense  coDTei  or  <oni- 
cal  heape,  reatlng  on  a  horizontal  Itaiur.  Also  railed  day 
or  nnwir  cloud,    (c)  The  sfnifiu,  alto  called  /nM-efouif 


from  Ha  lowneaa.  or  rfnurf  of  ni<ito.  an  ertended.  continn. 
Otia,  level  ahrel  of  cloud,  Increasing  from  beneath.  Thrae 
three  principal  forma  produce  In  combination  forma  de- 
nominated a»  followa :  (rf)fimi-cM<m</MJ,  •  connected  sys- 
tem of  •mall  mundiali  clouds  placed  In  chaw  order  and 
separated  by  Interval*  of  aky.  often  occurring  In  warm 
dry  weather.  Also  culled  mackerrl-tky.  (')  Cim-itratut, 
a  notiiontal  or  *lightly  Inclined  sheet,  attenuated  at  It* 
circumference,  concave  downward  or  undulated.  (/H'u- 
nuifo-atra/iu.  a  cloud  In  which  the  structure  of  the  cumu- 
lus I*  nl<«d  with  that  of  the  cirrostratti*  or  clrro-cuimi- 
lu*.  the  cumulus  at  the  top  and  overhanging  a  Itattlal) 
stratum  or  baae.    (y)  A'jraotu,  cwmu/o-et'rrv-*lrofus,  or 


rain-clond,  a  den>e  cloud  spreading  out  Into  a  crown  of 
cirrus  and  passing  beneath  Into  a  shower.  (A)W<A>-n»m«- 
fur. a  tern)  spjdicd  hy  Mlllot  to  slightly  eiougntcd,  hemi- 
spherical, graylth  Bucket*  appearing  In  the  maaa  of  ruin 
cloada. 

2.  A  semblance  of  a  cloud,  or  norm-thing  spread 
out  like  or  hit  ving  some  effect  of  a  cloud  I  com- 
monly followed  by  a  specification :  as,  a  eloud 
of  dust ;  a  shin  under  a  crowd  of  canvaa  (that  is, 
ft  large  spread  of  sails). 

Tbe  archer*  on  Uith  •Idea  bent  their  bowl. 
And  the  riouds  of  arrows  Hew. 
Hobin  Mood  ctiwl  (As  I'alianl  Knight  (Child  a  Mallaits. 

|V.  WI)L 

A  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locu*U,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 

w        r.  L,  l.  »a 

3.  A  clouded  appearance ;  a  dark  area  of  color 
over  a  lighter  material,  or  the  reverse,  us  bloom 
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upon  a  varnished  surface. — 4.  In  sool.,  an  ill- 
denned,  obscure,  or  indistinct  spot  or  mark, 
often  a  spot  produced  by  the  internal  structure 
seen  through  a  semi-transparent  surface. 

Larva  .  .  .  beneath  with  opaque  white  ctotuf*.  So*. 
0.  An vthing  that  obscures,  darkens,  threatens, 
or  the  tike. 

He  lia*  a  cloud  lu  a  face.  Shot.,  A.  and  C,  Ul  i. 

6.  A  multitude;  a  collection;  a  throng.  [Now 
rare.] 

So  great  a  Howl  of  wltueaaca.  lleh,  xll.  I. 

The  btafanp  of  London  did  cut  down  a  noble  dmid  of 
tree*  at  Kulharu.      Aubrey,  Lord  Bacons  Apophthegm*. 

7.  A  woman's  head-wrap  made  of  loosely  knit 
wool.— cloud  on  a  title.  See  (iff*.— In  cloud',  accret- 
1)  |  cuvertly. 

Theac.  air.  are  btulneaaea  aak  to  be  carried 
With  caution,  and  in  efmuL 

B.  Jorunn,  The  Devil  la  an  Aaa,  II.  1. 

In  the  clouds.  («)  Above  the  earth  and  practical  thing* ; 
high-flown;  unreal:  uniubatantlal ;  Uluaory.  (A)  Attaorb. 
e»l  Id  day-dream* ;  rlaionarr;  abaeot-mlmled  ;  alaitraclt?,!. 
<c)  I  Hit  of  ordinary  comprencnalon ;  in  the  realm*  u(  fancy 
or  DOD-roaJlty. 

Though  poet*  may  of  Inspiration  boaat, 
Tneir  rage,  1 1  l-cv.-ni  d,  in  far  eimult  it  loaL 

Waltrr,  tin  Roacoinmon'a  tr.  of  nnracc. 
Magellanic  clouds.  See  MapcUamc.  -  Under  a  Cloud. 
In  iflrocultica  or  misfortune  ;  In  an  uncertain  or  unfortn. 
iiale  condition ;  especially,  onder  aqiplclon  or  In  dUgraee. 

I  will  aay  that  for  tbe  EnglUti,  If  they  wrrr  deila,  that 
they  are  a  ccevelccacd  people  to  gentlemen  that  are  under 
Orfvud.  Sinn,  Kmlgauntlet.  II.  xllL 

They  bad  attached  themaelvea  to  laabella  in  the  early 
part  of  her  llfo,  when  her  fonunr*  were  atlll  under  a  rtoud. 

Pmcott,  r'erd.  and  Lta.,  it  13. 
Under  cloud  I,  under  heaven ;  under  the  nun. 
Wa*  nener  kyng  vnder  ctoude  hi*  knigblea  more  iouet. 
Ke  gretlcr  of  gif  tea  to  hi*  goode  men. 

batnution  Trvy  (E.  F.  T.H.),  L  88TX 
&  Syn.  1 .  flatf.  Fop,  etc  See  ruin,  n. 
cloud1  (kloud),  r.  [<  cfourfl,  B.]  L  fraaj.  1. 
To  overspread  with  a  eloud  or  clouds:  as,  the 
Bky  is  clouded.  Hence  —  2.  To  cover  as  if  with 
clouds :  in  various  figurative  applications,  as  to 
obscure,  darken,  render  gloomy  or  sullen,  oto. : 
said  of  aspect  or  mood. 

To  Hand  and  darken  the  d caret t  truth*. 

/bong  o/  CArMuin  PUty. 
Ills  fair  deroeanimr. 
Lovely  behaviour,  anappalh-d  aplrlt. 
Spoke  turn  not  baae  In  blond,  however  fttomfwf. 

ForJ,  Frrkln  Warbcck,  Iv.  3. 
3.  To  variegate  with  spots  or  waves  of  a  darker 
color  appealing  as  if  laid  on  over  a  lighter,  or 
the  reverse :  as,  to  cloud  a  panel ;  a  clouded  sky 
in  a  picture. — 4.  To  place  under  n  cloud,  as  of 
misfortune,  disgrace,  etc.;  sully;  (uruieh:  as, 
his  character  was  clouded  with  suspicion. 
1  would  Hot  be  n  Htander-by,  to  bear 
My  aovecxlgti  nilatrea*  doudtd  en. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  1.  4. 

Clouded  cane.  Baf  BaWS*,— To  Cloud  a  UUa.  .See  cloud 
vn  a  t if U,  under  t ,tU. 

Thla  dlaputation  concerning  the**  land*  fa  a*  ttmtdtd  Uu 
titU  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

A wJtUm'i  dm*.  One.  (18881  p.  SO. 

II,  intrant.  To  grow  cloudy;  become  ob- 
Bcurcd  wnth  clouds:  sometimes  with  up. 
Wortldea,  away ;  the  acene  begin*  to  cfoud. 

,sA,,i*.,  I.  L.  U,T.  i. 
It  clouded  up  before  cteht  o'clock.  Bryant. 
clouds,  «•    [ME.,  earlier  elude,  dud,  <  A8. 
cliid,  a  mass  of  roek,  a  hill.   Cf.  cloud1,  and 
eiWl,  cfofi.]   A  roek;  a  hill. 

Wornie*  wowi  th  under  flnttdn. 

Spec,  of  Lyric  Pottry  (ad.  Wrlghtl 
The  cf  tide*  to  the  ae  alial  rln 
ITof  I"  bbl  them  Uiarin. 

dnrirn'jf  (ed.  Uorrlal  L  70S. 

clondage  (klou'daj),  n.  [<  cloud*  +  A 
mass  of  clonds;  cloudiness:  us,  "a  scudding 
ehudage  of  shapes,"  ('abridge.  [Rare.] 

cloudberry  (kloud '  her 'i),  n.:  pi.  r/fiHi/6rrnv.i 
(-iz).  [<c/«m//1  (nppar.  in  earlier  seuse  of  'a 
round  mass,'  in  ref. 
to  tho  berries:  cf. 
the  other  nametNof- 
bcrry)  +  trrry'.]  A 
species  of  dwarf 
raspberry,  Ilubm 
Chamirnieirut,  with 
ft  creeping  root- 
stock  and  simple 
stem,  from  4  to  8 
inches  high.  It  la 
found  In  arctic  ami  sub- 
arctic region*  of  Ihe 
northern  hemiMdietv. 
on  tbe  mountain*  of 
Offal  Britain  ami  cen- 
tral Kiimpe,  ami  in  vinie 
I  -  -luii .  In  ranada  and 

.Ni» 'Kngland.  Tbcltow-     Ckadbejry  *,Rut*i  C*« 


cloudy 

era  are  large  and  white,  and  tbe  berries,  which  are  of  a 
very  agreeable  taate,  are  orange-yellow  ill  color,  and  cob- 
alat  of  a  few  large  drupe*.  Al*o  called  *-nofoerry  and 
mtmtdain  bramble. 

cloud-born  (kloud' b6m),  a.  [Tr.  of  L.  nubigena, 
an  epithet  of  the  centaurs.]   Born  of  a  cloud. 
Cfcnd  burn  centaur*.  Dryden,  .tji.  i-l 

cloud-built  (kloud  'bilt),  a.  1.  Built  up  of 
clouds. 

The  •in  went  down 
lichlud  tbe  eioud  buM  coluniiu  of  the  weal. 

Carper,  Odyawy. 

2.  Fanciful;  imaginary;  chimerical;  fantas- 
tic :  applied  to  day-dreams  or  castles  in  the  air. 

And  to  vanlabed  my  efvud-owttf  palace. 

Oufdamifa,  Faaay* 

cloud-burst  (k)oud'b6rst),  n.  A  violent  down- 
pour of  rain  in  large  quantity  and  over  ft  very 
limited  area. 

Tbe  must  de» tractive  efotuf-frurW  ever  known  in  flrant 
county  .  .  .  extended  over  twelve  mile*  in  length.  Korke 
weighing  tone  were  washed  looae  on  the  hilla,  and  rane 
down  like  an  avalanche,  aweeidng  away  fence*,  bo  ear*, 
and  grove* ;  dry  gutchea  were  ntled  and  overflowing;  the 
anuulcat  rivulet*  became  roaring  torrent*. 

A  out.  Meteor.  Jimr.,  1L  554 

cloud-capped,  cloud -capt  (kloud 'leapt),  a. 
Capped  with  clouds;  touching  the  clouds ;  lofty. 
Tbe  ehud^app'd  towers,  the  gorgoum  inaUu-r*. 

Shak,,  Tvnipest,  Ir.  1. 

cloud-compeller  (kloud'kom-pel'er),  n.  [Atr. 
of  Gr.  vt^ifJiytpira,  lit.  'cfoud-gatherer,'  a  Ho- 
meric epithet  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  <  w^cai?,  cloud 
(see  ntlnda),  +  iytiptiv,  gather:  see  aaora.] 
lie  who  collects  or  drives  together  the  clouds: 
an  epithet  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter, 
cloud-compelling  (kloud'kom-pel'ing),  a.  Col- 
lecting or  driving  together  "the  clouds:  applied 
classically  to  Jupiter. 
Bacchua,  the  aeed  of  cimd-etim/vffi'iiir  Jove. 

IT  offer,  On  the  Danger  Hi*  Majealy  Eaoaped. 
AbyaaLnla'a  etoud-comueUina  cllffa. 

TAooiJon.  Autumn,  1.  801, 

cloud-drift  (kloud'drift),  n.  Irregular,  drift- 
ing clouds;  cloud-rack. 

Far  off.  above  tbe  frigid  western  hill*,  lay  violrt-f ringed 
rfMuf-drijti.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  IT. 

cloudfult,  a.  fME.  cloudeful;  <  cloud*  +  -/ul, 
1.]   Dark;  blind;  ignorant 

To  waache  away  oure  cUmdt/ul  offenoe. 

Cnanorr,  Orlaou  to  tbe  Virgin,  L  M> 

cloudily  (klou'di-li\  adr.  In  a  cloudy  manner; 
withclouda;  darkly;  obscurely;  not  perspicu- 
ously. 

rut- 1  .  .  .  talk*  too  metaphyaically  and  etoudity  about  It 
(the  highest  good  |.   Cvdwarth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  Art. 

cloudiness  (klnu'di-nes),  it.  The  state  of  being 
cloudy  or  clouded. 

clouding  (klou'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  eloud*, 
r.\  The  appearance  of  cloudiness:  unequal 
blending  or  distribution  of  light  and  shade  or 
of  colors;  specifically,  a  clouded  appearance 
given  to  silks,  ribbons,  ai  " 
cess  of  dyeing. 

The  cfoudl'nrri  of  t lie  tortoise-shell  of  Hermes. 

ffuatin,  Lectures  on  Art,  p.  10b. 

cloud-kissing  (kloud'kis'ing),  a.  Touching 

the  clouds;  lofty. 
CTvwf-Jrutriruf  ii'.-i ii  Skill.,  Lucroce,  L  l-'C" 

cloud-land  (kloud'land),  n.    The  region  of  the 

clouds ;  a  place  above  the  earth  or  away  from 

the  practical  things  of  life;  dream-land;  the 

realm  of  fancy, 
cloudless  (kloud'les),  a.     [<  doud*  +  -frag.] 

lleing  without  a  cloud;  unclouded;  clear: 

bright :  as,  cloudlet*  skies, 
cloudlessly  (klmid'les-li),  adr.    In  a  cloudless 

manner;  without  clouds, 
cloudlet  (klond'let),  ».    [<  eloud*  +  dim.  4rf.] 

A  small  cloud. 

F.ve'a  Brat  star  through  fleecy  cloudlet  peeping. 

(Meridpe 

cloud-rack  (kloud'rak),  n.  An  assemblage  of 
i rregu I ar,  drift  ing c louds ;  floating  cloudy  vapor ; 
cloud-drift. 

If  there  la  no  aoul  In  man  higher  than  all  that,  did  It 
reach  to  nailing  on  the  ctmd  raek  and  spinning  aea  eand  | 
then  1  say  man  is  but  an  animal.  r-irf',/' 

cloud-ring  (kloud'ring),  «.  A  ring  of  clouds; 
specifically,  a  cloudy  belt  or  region  north  and 
south  of  tne  equator. 

cloud -topped,  cloud-topt  (kloud  'topt),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  fop  covered  with  clouds,  lira*. 

cloudy  fklou'di),  a.  [<  ME.  efoudg,  cloudi  (cf. 
AS.  eludig,  rocky,  billy);  <  eloud*  +  -yl.]  1. 
Overcast  with  clouds;  obscured  by  clouds:  as, 
ft  cfoNdy  day ;  ft  cioudt)  sky. 

And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately 

Skak.,  R.  and  J.,  111.  t 


ftnd  y.'inis  in  tho  pro- 


Digitized  by  Google 


cloudy 

S.  Connoting  of  a  cloud  or  clouds ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  cloud. 

As  IIoh  entered  into  the  UWrnselr,  the  Hmuly  pillar 
defended  ami  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 

Ex.  until.  9. 

3.  Obecuro ;  dark;  not  easily  understood. 
Vie  Historian,  aiflnniror  many  things,  an  in  the  elmuty 

knowledge  of  mankinde  hardly  racapc  from  many  lyes. 
•  Sir  P .  Sidney,  Apol.  for  poetrle. 

Cloudy  and  confuted  notion*. 

Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

4.  Having  the  appearance  of  gloom;  indicating 
gloom,  anxiety,  sullenness,  or  ill  nature;  not 
open  or  cheerful. 

When  cloudy  looks  arc  cleared.      Spenser,  Sonnets,  x\. 

5.  Marked  with  spots  or  areas  of  dark  or  vari- 
ous hues,  or  by  clouding  or  a  blending  of  light 
and  shade  or  of  colors. — 6.  Wanting  in  luster, 
brightness,  transparency,  or  clearness;  dim- 
med :  as,  a  douttg  diamond. 

Before  the  wine  grows  ctmuty. 

Strtft.  Advice  U<  Servants,  Directions  to  the  Butler. 
Cloudy  ■wellnif,  a  degenerative  chaitge  of  cell-tub. 
•tajity,  scuitetlmoe  seen  lu  luMscllar  ail  1  glandular  lUeue. 
It  it  marked  by  snelllng  sod  a  cloudy  granular  appear- 
ance.  The  granule*  dh»olve  In  acetic  acid  or  in  alkalla.  It 
it  often  followed  by  fatty  degeneration.  Also  called  no- 
m«-*mMlMi  de-mention  or  in  " 
s  ami  oUB.rn.noiu  in> 
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— 9.  Any  piece  of  eloth,  especially  a  worthless 
piece,  or  one  designed  for  a  mean  use ;  a  rag. 

A  clout  about  that  head. 
Where  late  the  dtsdem  stood.    Ski ,  Hamlet,  ii.  z 


clove 

clouteTf,  n.  [<  ME.  clouter,  dowter,  a  cobbler,  < 
clouten,  patch,  cobble:  see  etostf1,  t\]  A  cob- 
bler; a  patcher. 

Clumsy ;  awk^ari  ^[Obsolete  o^rovineiaL]'' 


They  look  Clumsy;  awkward.    [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

S£  tt^t^MrZ^  ^  — -         »-*  >  •  u^bandry. 


3f.  Any  small  piece;  a  fragment;  a  tatter;  a 


And  whan  she  of  this  Mile  hath 
She  rente  It  alto 


4.  In  archery:  (a)  The  mark  fixed  in  the  center 
of  the  butts  at  which  archers  are  shooting.  |The 
mark  is  said  to  havo  been  originally  a  piece  of  »  hlte  r|..1h, 
though  Nares  supposes  that  It  may  have  been  a  small 
nail  <lr««ch  etoust.  8««W311 


a'  must  shoot  r.> 


',  or  he'll  ne'er  hit  the  do 

-     J.  I,    I..,  IT  1. 


1.  Murky,  clout. 


Kings  are  rfo*is  that  every  man  shoots  at. 
Our  crown  the  pin  that  tliousan.1*  wok  to  cleave. 

Aforfoiof.  Taiuburlalne  the  Ureal.  I..  II.  t. 

(6)  A  small  white  target  placed  near  the  ground. 
£neyc.  Jrif.  (c)  An  arrow  that  has  lit  the 
target. 

Within  Sfl  years  they  [the  Royal  Archers  at  Edinburgh! 
allot  at  a  square  mark  of  canvas  on  a  frame,  and  called  the 
;  and  so  arrow  striking  the  target  is  still  called  a 
llabeet  «.*  (L  E.  T.  ».),  p.  cul. 

6.  An  iron  plate  fastened  upon  an  axletreo  to 
keep  it  from  wearing. 


.  lowering,  dim,  dismal. 

'  (klo-tV),  a.    [F.,  pp.  of  cloucr,  tlx  or  stud 

with  imils  <  ctos  a  nail :  »»<•<■'•  d»^"ldo^l),  r.T*[?MB.  douten,  clutien,  <  AS. 

eto«f».]    In  acr.,  studded  with  nails.   See  free-   .^.^  (in"pp  ^,irorf)  pBtoned)>  <  'clut,  «. 

patch:  see  the  noun.]  1.  To  patch ;  mend  by 
sewing  on  a  clout  or  patch;  cobble;  hence,  to 
join  clumsily. 


clough1  (klul  or  klou),  a.  [a=  Sc.  clcngh,  clench, 
<  Mrl  dough,  clow,  pi.  clougha,  'dowe*,  does, 
dewtt,  prob.  (with  guttural  oA  (>  tr)  for  orig./ 
(>  r),  as  reverselv  /  for  gh  in  the  mod.  pron., 
and  in  dwarf,  duff  for  dough,  etc.)  <  Icel.  klofi, 
a  cleft  or  rift  in  a  hill,  a  ravine  (cf.  Dan.  klor, 
a  clamp,  vise,  tongs,  =  Sw.  klofva,  a  vise)  (= 
D.  kloof,  a  sut,  crevice,  chink,  >  E.  (Amor.) 
ciort,  a  ravine:  see  Wore3),  <  khufa  =•  AS.  clc6- 
fan,  E.  ctniif.  split:  see  deavJ*,  and  cf.  dept. 
r/i/;i .  The  ME.  pi.  detces  touches  cievet,  pi.  of 
dif,  mod.  V..  cliff:  see  c<tw«,  c/»/».  Cf.ciore3.] 
1.  A  narrow  valley;  a  cleft  in  a 
glen,  or  gorge. 
Into  a  grisly  clowjh 
Tbttl  and  that  maiden  yode. 


And  when  thei  were  passed  thoirrgh  tliel  nuertoke  a  carl, 
that  hadde  bought  a  parrc  of  stronge  shone,  and  also 
strongs  lether  to  ckxti.  liero  vrlth. 

Afrrfiii  (E.  K.  T.  8.),  I.  35. 


In  clouting 


Sir  TrUtrem,  It  W>.  clout  -  (klout),  It, 
men  bene, 

etoahe. 


raul,  yea,  and  Peter  too,  had  mure  skill  . 
an  old  tent. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  piece  of  eloth  or  with  rags ; 
bandage. 

A  noisy  impudent  beggar  .  .  .  showed  a  leg  clouted  up 

Taller,  No.  Bo. 

3.  To  nib  with  an  old  piece  of  cloth,  felt,  or 
the  like. 

[<  ME.  clout,  clowte,  a  blow; 

» 


s  nt>n  sen*, 
l  or*  I'lav,  p.  180, 
These  caitlf  Jewea  dud  not  so  now. 
Hemic  him  lu  scene  in  clif  and  rloir. 

Cursor  Jfundi.  (llallimU.) 
What  pictures  are  presented  by  these  misty  crags  and . 
deep  water-worn  dougha!       All  about  Drrbvthirr,  IHSs, 

3f.  A  cliff ;  a  rocky  precipice. 

Here  to  the  close  of  Clyine  with  nVires  so  bye. 

iforfe  JrtAure,  I  1030. 

3.  The  eleft  or  fork  of  a  tree.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 

4.  A  wood.  [Prov.  Eng.]— S.  A  sluice ;  espe- 
cially, a  sluice  for  letting  off  wafer  gently,  as 
in  the  agricultural  operation  of  improving  soils 
by  flooding  them  with  muddy  water.  Also  clow. 

This  [washing]  Is  performed  by  stirring  up  the  wi«d  in 
s  tank  of  water  with  a  strong  pole,  the  water  being  let  oil 
through  a  r/vtror  shuttle,  furnished  with  a  grating,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vat 

B*.  Crowes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  S4. 

6.  A  large  vessel  of  coarse  earthenware.  —  Float- 
log  dough, «  barge  with  scrapers  attached,  which,  driven 
by  the  tide  or  current,  rakes  up  the  silt  aisl  aand  over 
which  It  passes,  that  It  may  be  removed  by  the  current. 


clough-arch  'ckluTaroh),  ». 


holt. 


as  patldlc- 

clonr»  (klor),  „.  [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  cioicrc,  a  field.] 
Afield. 

Be  srrth*  a  putter  [poulterer!  that  seltythe  a  fatte  swa 
lor  a  goaselyug..  that  graaeth*  on  hareyne  elvurui. 


My  clvuU-d 


Booh  of  Prtcrdtnt*  (E.  E.  T.  8.,  ultra  ser.X  L  81. 
.    Br),r.  i.   [8c.  Cf.  Icel.  klora  =  Norw. 
klore,  scratch,  scrawl.]  1.  To  inflict  a  blow  on. 
— 2.  To  make  a  dent  or  bump  on. 
clour1*  (klor),  n.   [8c.,  <  clour*,  r.  Cf.  Icel.  klor, 
a  scratching.]    1.  A  blow. 

free  words  and  allhs  to  c/ourv  ami  nicks. 

BurttM,  To  William  Simpson. 

2.  An  indentation  produced  by  a  blow,  or  a 
raised  lump  resulting  from  a  blow  on  the  pur- 
son. 

clout1  (klout),  h,  [<  ME.  c/n«f,  tint  a  paleh, 
jhred.  <  AS.  <•«/,  a  patch,  a  plate  (of  metal)  (> 

Icel.  klulr,  a  kerchief.  =  Sw.  klul  =  I>an.  klud,  clouted*  (klou'ted),  p.  a. 
s  rag.  clout),  <  W.  rimf  —  Ir.  Gael,  dud  =  Manx    [Prov.  Eng.] 

jUSsT  f  e!uUt'  P*tckl  A'  .A  I*,t!5  (  0  I,U'«r  of  'hie  that  nolnu  hU  uvc  with  cWerf  cream  and  pomatum, 
eloth,  leather,  etc.,  used  to  mend  something.  CAsjwtan,  May-Day,  U.  t 


origin  unknown.]    A  blow  with  the 
cuff.    [Now  colloq.  or  vulgar.] 

He  gat  hys  fadur  soche  a  ciouit 
Tliat  bore  and  niau  telle  downe. 
Jsm  o/Syr  Trymour  (ed.  Halllwell),  L  781. 
Dirts  out  dogge  and  catte,  or  eU  geue  them  a  etoef. 

Babea  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  182. 

clout2  (klout),  r.  f.  [E.  dial,  also  clut;  <  ME. 
cloutcn,  clowteH,  strike,  beat:  see  clouf-,  n.] 
To^strike  with  the  hand;  cuff.   [Now  colloq. 

If  I  here  (herl  chyde,  she  wolde  efeirte  my  cote.  Were 
myn  ey.  Coventry  MytXtritt,  p. 

I*ay  him  over  the  pate,  clout  1dm  fur  all  his  courtesies. 

FUtchrr,  Women  FleasnL 

clout3  (klout),  n.  [Appar.  short  for  clout-nail, 
where  clout  is  either  <  F.  ofourf  (Cotgrave),  a 
littlo  nail  (dim.  of  clou,  a  nail:  see  clove*),  > 
clouter,  stud  with  nails,  or  <  doufl,  v.,  patch, 
cobble,  esp.  of  shoeH,  in  the  patching  of  which 
clout-nail*  would  bo  used.  See  quot.  from  Piers 
Plowmau,  under  clout*,  r.]  Same  as  clout-nail. 
Clout3  (klout),  r.  t.  [<  c/»k<3  n.  (f .  F.  clouter, 
stud.]  To  stud  or  fasten  with  nails. 
With  his  knoppml  shun  [buckle.!  »h< *»]  eltmM  full  thykke. 

Pim  nnrman  t  Creje,  L  tii. 

•clouted1  (klou'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  eloufl,  r.]  1. 
Patched ;  mended  with  clouts ;  mended  or  put 
together  clumsily;  cobbled:  as,  douted  shoes. 

A  «W«1  cloak  about  him  was. 
Thai  1m  Id  him  frae  the  cold. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Beooar  (ChDd  a  Ballads,  V.  lag). 

2.  Clothed  or  covered  with  clouts  or  \ 
garments;  ragged:  as.  a  dmttfil  bopgur. 
clouted2  (klou'ted),  />.  a.    [Pp.  of  clout*, 
Studded,  strengthened,  or  fastened  with  < 


clouting  (klou'ting),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  clout?, 
r.]  l.The  act  of  striking. — 2.  [Appar.  a  par- 
ticular use  of  preceding.]   See  extract. 

A  heavy  smooth-edged  tickle  to  used  for  lasgglng  or 
rluutimj  —  an  operation  In  which  the  hook  la  struck  against 
the  straw,  the  left  liand  being  use.1  Ui  gather  and  carry 
along  the  cut  swaih.  Bneye.  Brit.,  XXI.  674. 

clout-nail  (klout'nal),  n.  [<  clout*  +  nail.]  1. 
A  short  large-headed  nail  worn  in  the  soles  of 
shoes. — 2.  A  nail  for  securing  clouts  or  small 
patches  of  iron,  as  to  the  axletree  of  a  carriage. 
It  has  a  round  flat  head,  round  shank,  and 
sharp  point. 

Also  called  clout. 

clove1  (klov).  Preterit,  and  formerly  sometimes 
(for  clorcn,  to  which  the  o  in  pret.  clove  is  due) 
past  participle,  of  clcarc*. 

Clove3  (klov),  n.  [<  ME.  clove  ( written  clou*, 
also  W»ir#;  cf.  r/«rr*),  <  AH.  dufe,  pi.  (sing, 
not  found)  (=LG.  klorc).  clove,  esp.  of  garlic, 
also  in  romp,  cluf-thuug,  crowfoot,  and  duf- 
wi/rt,  buttercup,  also  spelled  clof-thung,  do/- 
wyrt;  =  OHO.  "chlobo,  'ehlofo,  in  comp.  chlobo- 
louh,  chlofolouh,  chlovolouh,  MHO.  A'toorfoMcA, 
diKsirnilatcd  knobclouch  (cf.  due),  Q.  knoblnurh 
a  MLO.  kloflok,  knutlock,  Ui.  knufflok  =  MD. 
knofloec,  D.  knoflook,  garlic,  lit.  'clove-leek.' 
The  orig.  sense  appears  in  OHQ.VAiooo,  MHO. 
I  '"I".  0.  kloltc,  ktooen,  a  split  stick,  =  I>.  kloof,  a 
cleft  (>c/ore3,  q.  v.).  s  E.  domghl,  q.v. ;  thus  ult. 
from  A8.  fWiiit,  E.  cleave,  split :  see  cfcwre3, 
clonA,  doughK]  One  of  the  small  bulbs  form- 
ed in  the  axils  of  the  scales  of  a  mother  bulb, 
as  in  garlic. 

doice  [var.  ds«|  of  garlykke  [var.  garlek  or  other  lyke', 
coatula.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  4.1& 

clove3  (klov),  «.  K  D.  klorc,  now  kloof,  a  cleft, 
ravine,  =  E.  clough',  <[.  v.  Hee  alsoc/ore*.]  A  ra- 
vine or  rocky  Assure;  a  gorge :  as,  the  Kaater- 
skill  clove  in  the  Catxkill  mountains,  frsed 
principally  along  the  Hudson  river  in  New  York, 
where  several  Dutch  words  still  remain  current.  ] 

clove*  (klov),  ».  [<  ME.  dowr,  clawe,  pi.  clowct, 
dour*,  short  forearlierME.  cfoifejrf/u/rc(cf.  clove- 
gillujlower),  in  tho  Ancrun  Riwlc  as  OF.,  dou  tie 
gilofre,  F.  clou  de  girofie,  also  simply  girofle, 
clo ve,  =  8p.  claro  giroflado,  also  riun.  aromdtico, 
claro  de  esiiccia  (see  spier),  or  simply  citit'O,  =  it. 
cAioro,  chiodo  di  garofano,  or  simply  gttrofano, 
gherofano,  clovo :  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
tho  clove,  lit.  'nail  of  the  gillyflower,'  the  term 
gillyflower,  ME.  gilofre,  etc.,  being  ult.  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  t.r.  (tn/n^t >/.m;  lit.  'nut-leaf.' 


applied  to  the  clove-tree,  and  subsequently  to 
imatic  plants :  see  ('aryojihytlu»,  gil- 
lyflower.   F.  clou, Sp. claro,  etc..  Is  lit.  'nail,'  < 


17.  clarus,  a  nail  (prob.  akin  to  W«ri»,  a  key),  < 
claudtre,  close :  see  davit,  def,  clotel,  r.]  1.  A 
very  pungent  aromatic  spice,  the  dried  flower- 
buds  of  Eugenia  caryophyltata,  of  the 


t  he  slept:  and  put 
ult  my  feet. 

Shot.,  Cymrwllne,  It.  x. 
The  dull  swain 
Treads  on  It  dally  with  his  doutnt  thoon. 

JtfuVoii.  Comua,  L  MS. 

[Some  regard  the  word  clouted  in  the  above 
passages  as  clouted*,  patched  or  mended.] 

A  variant  of  clotted. 


order  Murtact<r,  originally  of  the  i . 
now  cultivated  in  Zanzibar,  tho  West  \ 
Brazil,  and  other  tropical  regions.  The  tree  la  a 
handsome  evergreen,  from  IS  to  3D  feet  high,  with  large, 
elliptic,  smooth  leaves  aitd  numerous  purplish  Mowers  on 
Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  In  the 
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pirlred.  Clove* 


i  with  r.'nivr.  Shak.,  L .  L.  L   v  2. 

2.  The  tree  which  bears  cloves. —  3.  (F.  clou, 
a  nail:  Bee  etytu.]  A  long  spike-nail.  Mother 
Gloves,  the  dried  froit  of  the  clove  tree,  resembling  clove* 
somewhat  In  appearance,  but  Ursrr  mid  lcs*  aromatic. 
Otl  of  cloves,  mi  •  i*cntlal  oil  obtained  from  the bud*  of 
the  clove-tree.  It  l»  tlio  least  volatile  of  the  cstcnlial  oil*, 
ami  conabts  of  eugenic  acid  and  a  neutral  oil.  Itkscolor- 
lcss  <ir  bus  a  faint  yellow  tinge,  a  strong  characteristic 
odor,  and  a  burning  tail.-  Royal  clove,  an  abnormal 
•talc  of  the  clove,  in  which  it  has  an  unusual  numlier  of 
irjaU  anil  large  bracts  at  the  base :  once  held  In  blub  re- 
pute from  its  rarity  and  supposed  virtu*-*.  Wild  clove, 
a  small  trre  of  tho  West  I  miles  and  Venezuela,  I'iwrnta 
occw,  which  yicMi  Uie  oil  of  rayrcia,  live  basis  of  hay  rum. 
clove5  (klov),  a,  [Origin  uncertain.]  In  Eng- 
land, a  weight  of  eheese,  etc.  A  statute  of  11311 
make*  the  clove  equal  to  7  pounds.  The  word  is  still  used 
tn  Suffolk  and  Ease*,  for  a  weight  of  b  pounds  of  cheese  or 
wool,  as  a  division  of  the  wey. 

clove-bark,  clove- cinnamon  (klov 'bark,  -sin'- 
a-:mm,i.  n.  Same  as  ciorc-mana  (which  see, 
under  ctusia). 

clove-gillyflower  (Mov'jilM-flou-cr),  n.  [ME. 
clowe  gilofre,  etc.,  clove;  in  mod.  souse  a  now 
cotnp.  of  cloiv*  +  gillyflotecr:  Bee  clove*  and  gil- 
lyflower,]   If.  Same  as  dure*,  1. 

In  that  countre*  growen  nuuiy  troos  that  hercn  clou*. 

,  Travels. 


cloy 

clown  (kloun), «'.  i*  [<  flfoira,  ».]  To  act  or  be- 
have as  a  clown ;  play  tho  clown. 

Rethrew  me,  he  olownM  it  properly  indeed. 

B.  Joruon,  Every  .Man  out  of  hia  Humour,  v.  1 


2.  One  of  the  popular  names  of  DiasfAtu  Vary- 
ophullut,  given  especially  to  the  clove-scented, 
double-flowered,  whole-colored  varieties. 

clove-hitch  (klov'hicb),  it.   See  hitch,  G. 

elove-hook  (klov'huk),  a.  SmA,  same  as  «*- 
ter-hook. 

l(klo'vel),  ».  [E.  dial.]  Same  as  back-bar. 
tt  (klo' vu),  ;>.  a.  [<  ME.  cloren,  <  AS.  rlofen, 
pp.  of  dedfan,  cleave:  see cleu re-.]  1.  Divided; 
parted;  split;  riven. 

She  did  confine  Ibee  .  .  . 
Into  a  eluMfl  pine.  Shak.,  Tutupett,  1.  2. 

2,  Inker.  See  aarcelled.—  Cloven  hoof.  SeeAnnf. 
—To  show  the  cloven  hoof,  to  show  that  one  hasde««ni« 

of  an  evil  or  diabolic  character,  the  devil  being  commonly 
represented  with  cloven  hoof*. 

cloven-berry  (klo'vn-ber'i),  n.  A  shrub  of  the 
West  Indies,  Samyda  gerrulata,  which  bears  a 
dehiscent  fleshy  fruit. 

cloven-footed  "(kt6'vn-fut'ed),  a.  [ME.  clore- 
fote;  <  doeen  •+■  foot  +  -e<P.]  1.  Having  the 
foot  divided  into  parts ;  cloven-hoofed ;  fis- 
elped. — 2.  In  orrtiiA.,  having  tho  webs  of  a 
palmate  foot  deeply  incised,  so  that  tho  foot  is 
almost  scrnipalmate,  us  in  a  fern  of  tho  genus 
Hydrochditton,  the  Utriu  fiadpea  or  eloven-foot- 
ecf  gull  of  early  authors. 

cloven-hoofed  (klo'vn-httft),  a.  Having  the 
hoof  divided  into  two  parts,  as  the  ox. 

clove-pink  (klov'plngk),  a.  A  variety  of  pink 
the  flowers  of  which  smell  like  cloves. 

clover  (kid' vex),  h.  [E.  dial,  clover,  clorreT.  Sc. 
clnrer,  claiver:  <  ME.  clover,  earlier  clarcr,  <  AS. 
d<{fre,  usually  clA}fre  =  D.  klarer  =  MLO.  Merer, 
Wawrc«i,  LG.  Merer,  kleicer  =  Dan.  kloeer  =  Sw. 
kUiJrcr  =  (in  shorter  fonn)  OHO.  cklto,  chle 
(c.hletr-),  MHO.  Wc(Wcir-), O.  Wee,  clover.  Root 
unknown.  ]  1 .  A  name  of  varii 
cies  of  plant*  of  the  genus  Tri/olium, 
order  Legumino»ir.  They  are  low  herb*,  chiefly  found 
In  tlw  temperate  region*  of  tho  northern  hemisphere. 
There  are  ahmit  200  spectra,  of  which  about  M  are  natives 
of  the  I'nlted  state*,  chiefly  we«t  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Many  are  valuable  foraae  plants.  Ttie  red,  purple,  or 
meadow  clover.  T.  in-alrnn;  U  evu-iulvely  enluvated  for 
fodder  and  aa  a  fertiliser.  The  white  or  Hutch  clover,  7". 
npent,  ia  euintuun  In  pasture*.  The  Alalko  clover.  T.  hu- 
dridu'ii,  and  the  Italian,  carnation,  or  crimson  clover.  7'. 
incnnsafuin.  are  >iometllaea  cultivated.  Other  specie*, 
mostly  weeds  of  little  value,  are  the  yellow  or  hup  clover. 
T.  ojrrariuus;  the  stone,  hare's  fool,  or  rabbit  foot  clover. 
T.  anvflw ;  the  strawberry'  clover,  T.  fratr\fmrn ;  the 
buffalo  clover,  T.  rrAfXu m  ;  tile  aiKxaK  clover,  T.  mrttium, 
etc.  Tho  above  arc  all  natives  of  Europe,  though  several 
are  widely  naturalized. 

2.  One  of  several  plants  of  other  genera  belong- 
ing to  t  he  same  order.  Sperl.  sof  MriiMut  are  known 
as  sweet  clover  au<l  Bokhara  or  tree  clover.  Bur-  or  Is  art- 
clover  Is  M"ti&PTv  wiflcu/nfii ;  t'ulvary  clover,  tlw  s|itiiy. 
f raited  Mntiratn  Eehitiui ;  hush-clover,  specie*  of  Lr*}*- 
tlt:u :  bird  s  fool  clover.  f<o(su  corniesu'urrM  and  Tr\;innrHa 
orntlHotMMtwidt*  ;  jimirle  clover,  specie*  of  PHi%to*tcmcrn, 
etc  —Clover-hay  worm,  the  larvu  of  the  pyrulld  moth. 

A n.tatU  <rahri.  lu»)L  It  occurs  ell  over  the  United 
sutci  ami  Cana.1*,  and  was  proliahlj  broiiitht  from  Em 
ro|>e  .  tt  fee>i«  ej.iutlvely  u|kui  stontl  clover,  matting  it 
U*ether  with  MM.  niled  with  excrehientid  pellets,  and 
uttcrlv  spolllnit  II  as  f<n«l  for  stock,  tt  makt-s  IU  .-<ic.»in 
either  at  the  borders  of  the  huy-mowor  »tack,  or  entirely 
away  fnjm  it.  under  a  liounl  or  other  tlietter.  There  are 
two  or  three  annual  (teueratioiu.  and  the  Insect  hll*m»tes 
asalarra.  See  ,-nt  in  neit  column.  Clover-root  borer. 
See  doree.  -To  be  or  live  In  Clover,  to  he  like  a  cow  In 
'd  —  that  Is,  in  most  comfortable  or  enjoyable 
■ ;  live  luxuriously  or  lu  abundance. 


Oorer  tuy  Worm  aaltUij,,  aauml  «•«■ 

i,  s.  bur*  |  J.  Bora  i  «.  hryvslwi  5,  ».  "■>«•••  "|U>  "';•« 
•ml  <U««J  ,  ?,  «o.ra  co«rea  »lik  wlken  w*t 

clovered  (klo'verd),  a.  [<c/«rcr-r-C(r-'.]  Cov- 
ereil  with  clover. 

Flock*  Utlck-nlbbling  thmuirh  the  clorer'd  vale. 

Taomson,  Summer,  1.  ISJ&. 

clover-gra88  (kid'  ver-gris),  it.  Same  aa  clover. 
ciover-nuller  (klo'vcr-hul'er),  n.    A  machine 

for  separating  clover-aeeds  from  their  hulls. 
Clover-leaf  (klo'  ver-lef ),  it.  The  leaf  of  clover ; 

a  trefoil. 

clover-Sick  (klo'ver-sik).  a.  In  bad  condition 
from  being  too  long 


CW.ct-«ee,ll  :  J  rim  afrit* 
Venicl  line  J«nr,  nstusJ  . 


for  raising  clo- 
ver: said  of  land, 
clover-weevil  (khV- 

ver-we'vil),  B.  A 
kind  of  weevil  of  the 
genus  A //ion,  differ- 
ent sjieeics  of  which 
feed  on  the  seeds  of 
tho  clover,  as  also 
on  tares  and  other 
leguminous  plants. 
A.  rttfuutnt.  especially.  Is 
frequently  vcrv  destruc- 
tive to  fields  of  red  do. 
ver.laylnx  It* eorv  aiuoiuf 
the  flowers,  from  which 
the  irruh*  eat  their  way 
into  live  pod*.  It  is  of  a  bluiah-black 
than  a  line  in  leiuclh. 

Clovery  (klci'vf-r-i),  a.  [<  cloccr  +  -yi.]  Full  of 
clover;  abounding  in  clover :  as,  clorery  grass. 

They  [peasant  women]  bring  a  sense  of  the  country's 
eforeru  pasturage,  In  the  milk  Just  drawn  from  the  great 
cream-colored  cows.  tlovxlU.  Venetian  Lite,  vl. 

clovewort  (klov'wert),  n.  [<  clovt*  +  irorfl.l 
A  name  given  to  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  (~aryo}>hylUieea: 

clow1  (kloul,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  clonal,  5. 

clow*"  (klo),  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  c 'ate. J  To  pnll  to- 
gether rudely ;  labor  irregularly  in  a  tumultu- 
ous manner.    [North.  Eng.] 

clowe-gilofret,  »■  [ME.:  see  clotx-giUyfloxtcr 
and  Wore*.]    A  clove. 

clown (klouii),  it.  [Early mod.  E.  clounc( Levins, 
1570,  perhaps  the  earliest  instance  cited),<  led. 
WM»ni,  a  clumsy, boorish  fellow  (=  North  Fries. 
Wonnc,  a  clownibumpkin — Wetlgwood);  cf.  Sw. 
dial.  Whim,  a  hard  knob,  a  clumsy  fellow,  Wuns, 
a  log,  Dan.  klunt,  a  log,  a  block,  =  D.  Limit,  a 
clod,  lump;  cf.  also  Dan.  Sw.  Hump,  a  lump 
(see  f/i<<i»  and  clum/i* ) ;  for  the  sense,  cf.  block- 
head, clodi>oll.  The  notion  that  tho  word  t  ioirs 
is  derived  from  I.,  cotontu,  a  husbandman  (see 
colony),  though  phonetically  possible  (cf.  croira, 
ult.  <  L.  corona),  is  erroneous;  but  it  has  per- 
haps affected  the  use  of  c/oirs.]  1.  A  man  of 
rustic  or  coarse  manners;  a  person  without  re- 
finement ;  a  lout ;  a  boor;  a  churl. 

By  my  soul,  a  swain !  a  most  simple  churn .' 

Shak.,  I.  I.  L,  Iv.  1. 
As  the  husband  la,  the  wife  Is:  thou  art  mated  with  a 
c/oien. 

And  the  groianea*  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag 
thee  down.  Teiinjrsun,  Locluley  Mali. 

2.  A  husbandman ;  a  peasant ;  a  rustic. 
When  Little  John  came,  hi  gamliola  they  went. 


.  fhrfA  (fluid*  Ballads.  V.  3.6). 
The  efe«-...  the  child  of  nature  without  gudc, 
Blest  with  an  infants  Ignorance  of  all 
But  his  own  simple  pleasures.    Coe;-r.  Task.  Iv.  611, 
3.  A  professional  or  habitual  jester;  a  merry- 
man  or  buffoon,  as  in  a  pantomime,  circus,  or 
other  pluoc  of  entertainment,  and  formerly  in 
the  households  of  the  great. 

Tile  royals*  rtoirn,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh. 

Shak..  As  you  Like  It,  IL  2 

—  SyTL  See  jester  and  zany. 


clownaget  (klou'naj),  a.  [<  c/««ra  +  -flOY,] 
The  manners  of  a  clown. 

And  he  to  serve  me  thus '.  Ingratitude 
Beyond  the  eoannwaa  yet  of  any  rfvanuwr. 

IS.  Jmuon,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  L  4. 

Rural  rfeirwnije  or  urbanity.     /"oraf,  Fame  *  Memorial. 

clownery  (klou'ner-i),  «.  [<  Wotrn  +  -cry.]  I. 
The  condition  orcharacterof  aelown ;  ill-breed- 
ing; rustic  behavior;  rudeness  of  manners. 

I.  but  a  defect  of  wit; 
but  mere  rusticity  and  Weirnerii. 

CharmiN,  All  Foola,  II.  L 
Twere  a*  good 
I  were  redue'd  to  ftfoimery. 

Ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  L  t 

2,  Clownish  buffoonery,  as  in  a  pantomime. 

The  trivia]  and  live  bombastic,  the  drivelling,  euulnling. 
sprawling  ef^smeWes  of  nature,  with  her  worn  out  stage- 
propertie*  and  rag  fair  etnldarotiiuenta. 

Sterling,  uuolcd  In  Whipple  *  UL  and  Ufe,  p.  Ill 

clown-heal  (kloun'hel),  n.    A  common  labiate 

filant,  Starhys  paliutru:  first  so  called  by  the 
ii'rbalist  Oernnl  because  a  countryman  who 
had  cut  himself  to  the  bone  with  a  scythe  was 
said  to  have  healed  the  wound  with  this  plant. 
Also  called  c/oerii'*  allhcat  and  ciWi»'»  Kwrirl- 

MWf. 

clownish  <  klou'nish),  a.    [<  Wotrs  +  -»**'.]  1. 

Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  elowna  or 
rustics;  like  a  clown;  rude;  coarse;  awkward; 
ungainly. 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnat  tea  doe  him  molest.  .  .  . 
But  with  his  cfoiesnsA  hands  their  tender  wing* 
He  bnudieth  oft.  Sprnsrr,  F.  <J.,  I.  I.  a 

What  if  we  esaay  d  to  steal 
The  rlomusA  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  T 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  L  1 
He  ILelcealerl  mimicked  wllh  ready  accent  the  manner* 
of  the  aflccted  or  the  eWnirt,  and  made  his  own  graceful 
tone  and  manner  seem  doubly  *uch  when  lie  returned  IL 
.Scull,  Keuilwurth.  iviL 

2,  Abounding  in  clowns ;  dull ;  stupid  ;  uncul- 
tured; unrefined:  as,  "a  ctotrnith  neighbour- 
hood," Dryden.  ,Syn.  (  kurluh,  Louti^  etc  see  hoor. 

is*, 

clownlshly  (klou'nish-li),  adv.    In  a  clownish 

manner;  coarsely;  rudely, 
clownishness  (klou'nisli-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  lK-ing  clownish;  rusticity;  coarse- 
ness or  rudeness  of  behavior  or  language ;  in- 
civility; awkwardness. 

Even  his  ttnrirk  dialect  ha*  an  Incomparable  aweetneaa 
in  It*  e/oirni'sAjisiu.  Dryiirn. 

Clownist  (klou'nist),  n.    [<  rfoara  +  -«/.]  One 
who  acts  the  clown;  a  clown. 

We  are,  sir,  comedians,  tragrdlan*.  trtstl -coined Ian*, 
rouii-tragrdiana,  laatorist*.  humorist*,  rfotrviut*.  *atlri*ta. 
UidilMun  (nnJ  anolAcr).  Mayor  of  Wueenborough,  v.  L 

clown' s-treaele  (klouni'tre'kl),  «.  A  name  of 
the  garlic,  Allium  salirum. 
cloWTing  (klour'ing),  n.  (Cf.  E.  dial,  clour,  a 
lump.J  In  atonc-cutting,  the  process  of  split- 
ting off  superfluous  stone  with  a  wedge-shaped 
chisel,  cr  with  a  pick,  thus  reducing  the  faces 
of  the  stone  to  nearly  plane  surfaces.  In  this 
condition  it  iB  said  to  be  muted  off. 
cloy1  ( kloi),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  'cloyer,  var.  of  doer,  F. 
clouer,  nail,  fasten  or  join  with  nails  (in  comp. 
rncloyer  (see  acclou),  cloy,  choke  or  stop  up, 
var.  of  eneJouer.  nail,  drive  in  a  nail),  <  do,  dou, 
<  L.  elarux,  a  nail:  see  clove*  and  r/o«fs.]  If. 
To  pierce ;  gore. 

Which  with  his  cniell  tuake  him  deadly  cfowL 

Spnutr.  F.  Q.,  III.  rt  48. 

2f.  In  farriery,  to  prick  (a  horse)  in  I 

He  never  shod  a  horse  but  he  cfoj/ei/  him. 

tUxean,  A; 

3f.  To  stop  up ;  obstruct ;  clog. 

luke  *  purpose  «t  to  have  et-ptd  the  harbour  by 
;  ships  laden  with  stones. 

AVced.  Henry  VI.,  IX.  xvl.  I  SO. 

4.  To  spike;  drive  a  Hpiko  into  the  vent  of :  as, 
to  cloy  a  gun. 

Did  Jose  look  oti  Ms,  I  would  laugh,  and  iwcat 
That  his  artillery  I*  cory'.f  by  me. 

flrteker  (ami  U usstM.rer  T).  False  One,  v.  t. 

5.  To  satiate ;  gratify  to  repletion  or  so  as  to 
cause  loathing ;  surfeit ;  sate. 

Who  can  .  .  , 
.  .  .  c/ny  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  Imagination  of  a  feast  ? 

A'Ait*.,  Rich.  II.,  L  a 
let  smooth  chltm  d  amourist*  In-  ehoy  d  In  play, 
And  surfeit  on  the  bane  of  hateful  leisure. 

rVni.  Fame  *  Men 
S.  Salt,  etc.  (tec  «<«/»•),  pall,  glut,  | 


i^iyi 


)ogle 


cloy 

(kloi),  r.  t.    [Appar.  a  ^corruption  of 


etasr,  r..  by 
with  a  claw. 

Ill*  royal  bird 

Prunes  the  immortal  Winn,  and  Ways  his  lieiifc. 

As  when  111*  god  U  plcas'd.    SAak.,  Cymlkrllne,  r.  4. 

cloyert(klol'f'r),  n.  [<  clou"  +  ««■*.]  Qm  who 
intrudes  on  the  profits  of  young  sharpers  by 
claiming  a  share.    [Thieves'  slang.  J 

Then  Uwrei  aslowc.  of  snap,  that  dogs  any  ne w  Ijrother 
In  (hat  trade  and  suaisi  —  wilt  have  half  In  any  booty. 

MuUMmt  ilwl  llrkkrr,  Boarlhg  Mil 

cloyless  (kloi'les),  a.  [<  cloy1  +  -lata.'}  Not 
caming  satiety. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  null  fitiyUm  utucc  bU  appetite. 

Skai-,  A,  and  ('.,  U.  1. 

cloymentt  (kloi '  mont),  n.    [<  Woyl  +  -wicnf.] 
"  t;  repletion  Beyond  the  demands  of  ap- 


appotlt*  .  .  . 

•Ill)  ITVI.U. 

auk,  z  n.,  it.  &. 

dub'  (klnb).  n.  (<  ME.  club,  clubb,  clubbe,  also 
rioA,  etc.,  <  Icel.  klubba  =  Sw.  Wtifcftn  =  Dan. 
klub,  prob.  an  assimilated  form  (bb  <  wi6.  m/>) 
of  IceL  klumba,  a  club,  =  Sw.  Dan.  klumv, 
damp,  lamp ;  cf.  8 w.  klubb,  a  clump,  block ; 
Dan.  klumpfodet,  clnbfooted:  nee  clump1  and 
riears.  As  the  name  of  a  suit  of  cards,  club*  is 
a  translation  of  8p.  bnstot,  the  suit  of  clubs, 
pi.  of  btuto,  a  club,  b  cudgel  (see  ba»U>,  button). 
The  figure  on  these  cards  is  now  a  trefoil  or 
clover-leaf ;  cf.  Dan.  Mirer  =  D.  klater,  a  club 
at  cards,  lit.  'clover':  see  dorer.]  1.  A  stick 
or  piece  of  wood  suitable  for  being  wielded 
ia  the  hand  as  a  weapon ;  a  thick,  heavy  stick 
naed  as  a  weapon ;  a  cudgel. 

But  nuke  you  ready  your  ituT  bat*  and  (luti. 

'  ,  Cur..  I.  1. 


U  to  advance  conversation  a 
Siri/1,  Lctte 


1  P1 

Uk  sir *k  o{  u  cliil. 


Sir  J.  /fnjrwyird. 


2.  In  the  games  of  golf  and  shinty,  a  staff  with 
a  crooked  and  heavy  head  for  driving  the  ball. 
See  golf -dub,  1.— 3.  A  round  solid  mass,  a 


The  hair  carried  into  a  dub,  according  to  the  (aahkxi. 

nhsffi 

4.  A  playing-card  that  is  marked  with  trefoils 
in  the  plural,  the  suit  so  marked. 

Huh.  typical  of  •trite, 
•    i  ot  untimely  craves. 

foirj*'.  Task.  Iv.  J18. 
The  lalt  ot  Hub.  upon  the  Spanish  card*  In  not  ttie  tre- 
foil! aa  with  ui,  hat  positively  clubs,  or  cudgels,  of  which 
we  retain  the  name.  though  we  have  lost  the  figures;  the 
arifkttl  name  i>  Imstas.  Tlie  spades  are  »word».  called  In 
■|u  i,  eapadaa;  in  thia  instance  we  retain  the  name  and 
loaw  faint  resemblance  of  the  figure. 

Strull,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  Hi. 

6.  In  entom.,  a  suddenly  broadened  outer  por- 
tion of  an  antenna,  formed  by  two,  three,  or 
rnore  enlarged  terminal  joints,  as  in  most  wee- 
vils. See  cut  under  ckl^•at^•,. —  6.  In  fungi  of 
the  family  Clacarici,  the  claviforro  receptacle 
or  one  of  its  branches.  .1/.  ('.  Cooke,  British 
Kungi,  p.  335.-7.  A  small  spar  to  which  the 
foot  of  a  gaff-topsail  or  the  clue  of  a  staysail 
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He  had  a  tew  gray  hairs  plaited  and  cluoded  behind. 

Irnna,  Knlckcrtiocker,  p.  17. 

4.  Milit.,  to  demoralize  or  confuse  by  a  blun- 
der in  tactical  tnanuiuvers:  u<,  to  club  u  bat- 
talion. [Slang.J 

club"  (klub),  a.  [Appears  first  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  written  club  or  clubbe,  and 
applied  to  convivial  societies  originating  and 
meeting  in  coffee-houses  and  taverns ;  prob.  a 
particular  applicat  ion  of  clulA  in  the  sense  of  a 
'clump'  or  'knot,'  i.  e.,  of  men  (see  club'1,  o); 
cf.  Sw.  klubb,  a  clump,  etc.  (seo  ctub^),  dial,  a 
crowd;  O.  klump,  a  lump,  mass,  crowd:  seo 
ffNM/>l.]  1.  A  company  of  persons  organized 
to  meet  for  social  intercourse,  or  for  thu  pro- 
motion of  some  common  object,  as  literature, 
seience,  politics,  etc.  Admission  lo  the  ineinWrvJilp 
of  clubs  i>  commonly  by  Inllot.  Club*  are  now  an  Injur- 
Unt  feature  of  social  life  in  all  large  cltiea,  many  of  them 
occiinying  large  ,'tuU£n*""  containing  meeUng  rooms,  lb 

We  now  one  the  word  Hubb.  for  a  sodality  In  a  tavern. 

.tu4rcy(lttM>). 

What  right  has  any  man  to  meet  in  factious  Hub.  lo 
vilify  the  government?  Drydtn,  Dcd.  of  The  Medal. 

The  end  of  onr  rf«& 
friendship. 

2.  A  club-house. — 3.  The  united  expenses  of 
a  company ;  joint  charge ;  mess  account. 

We  dined  at  a  French  house,  hut  paid  ten  shillings  for 
our  part  of  the  Hub.  /'IV,  Wmif, 

4.  The  contribution  of  an  individual  to  a  joint 
charge. 

The  fine  fellows  are  always  inviting  him  to  the  tavern, 
and  make  him  pay  his  Hub.    Swijt,  Journal  to  Stella,  vi. 

club2  (klub),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  clubbed,  ppr. 
clubbing.   [<  club3,  ».]  L  intran*.  1.  To  com- 
bine or  join  together,  as  a  numl>er  of  individ- 
uals, for  a  common  purpose:  form  a  club:  as, 
to  club  together  to  form  a  library. — 2.  Specifi- 
cally, to  contribute  to  a  common  fund;  com- 
bine to  raise  money  for  a  certain  purpose. 
We  were  resolved  to  efu!>  for  a  coach.    TatUr,  Xo.  13". , 
The  owl,  the  raven,  and  the  hat 
C7nWe-f  for  a  feather  to  Ills  hat  Siei/f. 

3.  To  be  united  in  producing  a  certain  effect; 
combine  into  a  whole. 

Till  grosser  atoms,  tuinhllng  In  the  stream 
Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  rfuW»d  Into  a  dream. 

Ihydtn. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  unite;  add  together  by  con- 
tribution; combine. 

By  thus  sUMm  our  looks  In  a  common  library,  we 
should  each  of  ua  have  the  advantage  of  using  the  books 
of  all  the  other  members.      Franklin,  Auloblog.,  p.  lltt. 

The  (wo  brothers  who  rtut<M  tlulr  means  to  buy  an 
elephant.  T.  lt>*A.  tilllwrt  liurney.  lit.  L 

2.  To  divide  into  an  average  amount  for  each 
individual  concerned:  as,  to  club  the  expense 
of  an  entertainment. 

club'-'  (klub),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clulibcd,  ppr. 
clubbinff.  [Cf.  c/«6'.]  A'uuf.,  to  drift  down  a 
current  with  an  anchor  dragging  on  the  bottom. 

clubability,  clubbability  (klttWWl'l-tl),  «. 

[<  dutiable :  see  -bi/i/y.]  Thu  quality  of  being 
clubable  or  social. 

clubable,  clubbable  (klub'a-bl), «.  [<  dub°-  + 
-able.']  Having  the  qualities  that  make  a  man 
fit  to  be  a  member  of  a  social  club; 
able;  sociable. 


A  very 


nail  lw>dy  of  citizens  entitled  to  bo  clasacd  as 
ID.  Tlu  Century,  XXV.  ail. 


or  jib  is  bent  to  make  the  sail  set  to  the  best 
sd  vantage. 

dub1  fkfub),  t\  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clubbed,  ppr. 
rtthtnmj.  [<c/«fcl,  n.  See  cii<66erf.J  1.  To  beat 
with  a  club. — 2.  To  convert  into  a  club;  use 
Maeinb:  as,  to  cluh  »  musket  (by  taking  hold 
°f  the  barrel  and  striking  with  the  butt). 

>  a  short,  sharp,  and  olaitliiate  hand-to- 
ita  and  c/u6oed  muskets. 

TU  Crntnm,  XXXI.  sif.. 

3.  To  unite,  as  the  hair,  in  a  solid  mass  or  knot 
;  a  club. 


club-ballt  (klub'bal),  ».  A  game.  Soo  extract. 

Club  bait  U  a  pastime  clearly  distinguished  from  cambiie 
or  goff.  .  .  .  The  difference  seems  to  have  consisted  111 
the  oike  ljeing  played  with  a  curved  bat  and  the  other  with 
a  straight  one.  Strutt.  $|>orta  and  Pastimes,  p.  SJ"3. 

clubbed  Iklubd), a.  [<  ME.  clubbed,  Hobbetl.cXub- 
sliapod,  also  rude;  <  e/«6l  +  -of3.]  Shaped 
like  a  club;  thickened  at  the  end. 

OreteefcWW  staves.  CA««!<vr,  1^  ,1.  to  Monk's  Tale,  I.  lo. 

The  finger-ends  are  swollen,  and  a  cboVwvf  ajtpearaiirc 
is  present.  Buck  t  UamUwvk  </  M<il.  .Sri.,  V, 

Speelfteally.  in  cnbtwi. :  in)  flavatr* ;  dilated  toward  the 
apci :  as,  efuAAmi  antennin  or  tlbun.  Se-e  cut  under  rla- 
mfrl.  Cj)  t'onulng  a  club :  as,  rfwAoed  tcnuiual  Joints  of 
the  lllltehllte. 

clubber1  (klnb'er),  ».  [<  Wifftl.  r„  +  -tr1.]  One 
who  clubs;  one  who  strikes  with  a  club. 

Clubber2  (klub'er),  >i.  [<  club-,  p.,  +  -^r1.]  One 
who  belongs  to  a  club;  aclubbist;  a  club-man. 

Clubbing  (klub'ing),  w,  [Verbal  n.  of  Who1, 
i'.,  regnrdod  as  intransitive.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  or  becoming  clubbed  or  club-shaped,  as 
the  hands  or  feet. — 2.  Same  as  clubfoot.  See 
elub-fiwt.  3.-3.  The  act  of  beating  with  a  club: 
as,  tie  police  resorted  to  clubbing. 


club-moss 

clubbing-drinkt  (klub'ing-dringk).  n.  A  bever- 
age drunk  at  a  club,  taveru,  or  coffuc-house. 

lie  hath  a  drink  culled  caupbe  [  coffee  1,  which  is  made  of 
a  brown  berry,  awl  it  may  be  called  their  etubbintj-drifik 
between  meals.  lluurlt.  Letters  (UM)). 

clubblfthMklub'ish),.!.  [<Waft«  +  -i#*l.]  Bade; 
clownish;  rustic. 

Ten  kings  do  die  liefore  one  elubbith  clowneL 

Hir.fvr  San*,,  p.  ML 

clnbblsh- (klub'ish),  o.  [<  tlub'*  +  -i»/ri.l  Dis- 

J«ose<l  to  associate  or  club  together;  clubable. 
ubbist  (klub'ist),  it.  [<  clutfi  +  -isf.J  One 
who  belongs  to  a  party,  club,  or  association; 
a  supporter  of  clubs.  [Kare.] 

The  crowd  shouted  out,  with  rage,  at  aijrht  of  this  latter 
the  name  of  a  Jacobin  townsman  and  cfirMiiaf  ;  ami  allook 
Itself  to  seize  him.  Cartyir,  French  Bev.,  HI.  Iv.  1 

Literary  clubs  and  rtubbUU. 

Juur.  Education,  XVIII.  W. 
clubby  (klub' i),o.  [<  W«62  +  -y1.]  Of  a  club- 
able or  so<'iiil  disposition.  .SVi/a. 
club-compasses  (klub'kum'piis-ex),  it.  pi.  A 
form  of  compasses  having  a  bullet  or  cone  at 
the  extremity  of  one  leg,  which  is  inserted  in  a 
hole. 

club-flatt  (klub'ftst),  m.    A  largo  heavy  fist; 

hence,  a  brutal  fellow.    J/ir.  fur  Mag*. 
club-fisted  (klub'lis'ted),  a.    Having  u  burly 

list. 

Club-foot  (klub'fut),  h.  [<  clulA  +  foot.  Cf.  0. 
lltimpjnx*  =  D.  klomjtroet  =  Icel.  klumbufotr  = 
Dan.  klumpfotl  (=  Sw.  klampfol),  a  club-foot: 
seo  Who1.]  1,  A  deformed  or  distorted  foot ,-  a 
foot  which  is  set  awry  from  the  ankle,  and  is 
generally  also  imperfect  in  shape  or  undersixed. 
—  2.  A  similar  twisted  condition  of  the  feet 
which  is  normal  in  somo  animals,  as  sloths. — 
3.  [Without  the  hyphen.]  Congenital  distor- 
tion of  the  foot  ;  the  state  of  having  a  club- 
foot or  club-feet;  talkies  (which  see):  as,  to 
bo  afflicted  with  clubfoot ;  tho  surgical  treat- 
ment of  clubfoot.  Also  called  clubbing  Club- 
foot moss    Same  as  etub-mutt. 

clnbfooted  (klub'fut'ed),  a.  K  elub-foot  + 
-e/if2.]  Having  a  clulvfoot  or  club-feet ;  affect- 
ed with  clubfoot ;  taliped. 

clubfootedness  (klub'  fut'ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  clubfootcd  or  taliped. 

club-grass  (klub'gras),  ft,  A  kind  of  grass  con- 
stituting the  small  genus  Corynephortt*,  native 
to  southern  Europe.  It  has  a  jointed  beard, 
which  is  club-shaped  at  the  apex. 

clubbaul  (klub'hal),  r.  U  Xaut.,  to  tack  (a 
ship)  when  in  danger  of  missing  stays  and  drift- 
ing ashore,  by  letting  go  thu  lee  anchor  as  soon 
as  the  ship's*  head  comes  into  the  wind,  and 
then  causing  the  vessel  to  pay  off  in  the  right 
direction  bv  hauling  on  a  hawser  previously  at- 
tached to  the  anchor  and  led  in  on  the  lee  quar- 
ter. The  hawser  is  then  cut,  and,  tho  sails  be- 
ing trimmed,  the  ship  stands  off  on  the  new 

club-headed  (klub'hcd'ed ),  a.  [< c7«6i  +  head 
+  Ct.  clod^U,  blockhead,  etc.]  Having 

a  thick  head:  as,  "  club-bcadrd  antenna?,"  Dcr- 
hom, 

club-house  (klub'hous),  si,  A  house  occupied 
by  a  club,  or  in  which  a  club  assembles.  It  Is  • 
place  of  meeting  anil  entertainment,  always  open  to  (hose 
who  are  members  ot  the  club.  To  the  original  coffee-room 
ami  news-room  the  typical  nmdem  clBb  buusc  adds  lllsrury 
and  reading  room,  and  usually  card-,  billiard-,  and  smok- 
ing rooms,  baths,  etc,  and  often  lieiltnoms-  Tlie  culsliM! 
and  domestic  departments  are  also  complete. 

club-law  (klub'la),  n.  1.  Government  by  clubs 
or  violence;  the  use  of  arms  or  force  in  place 
of  law.— 2.  In  the  game  of  loo,  a  rule  that  when 
clubs  are  trumps  no  player  may  pass  or  give  up 
his  hand. 

clubman1  (klub'man),  n. ;  pi.  clubmen  (-men). 
[<  Wsft1  +  wait.]  (kin  who  carries  a  club;  one 
who  fights  with  a  club. 

Alcides,  sarnaio'd  Hercules, 
The  only  clubman  of  his  time. 

Suliwan  and  Pmtda, 

Club-man-  (klub'man),  «.  [<  club*  +  man.] 
A  member  of  a  club;  one  who  prefers  the  life 
of  clubs. 

ie  applause  of  the 

s.  a.  /fee,  oxxni.  ten, 
club-master  (klub '  mas '  ter).  «.    [<  duifi  + 
mauler  ]     The  manager  of  or  purveyor  for  ft 
club. 

club-moss  (klub'tin'is),  ii.  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  order  lycrrpodiacca;  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  genus  Lyropodium.  Also  called 
clubfoot  matt. 

Tb«  etub-Rsoaw  (Selago)  was  a  fetish  of  another  kind. 
The  man  who  carried  the  divine  object  was  secure  against 
all  misfortune  :  and  bUndneaa  could  be  cured  by  the 
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club-moss 

I  of  a  few  of  IU  tem  ps,  which  were  dried  and  thrown 
Into  the  fire.  It  had  to  he  gathered  wltli  n  curious  magi 
cml  ceremony.       C.  AVten,  Origin*  of  Eng.  HIM.,  p.  300. 

club-room  (Uub'rOm),  n.     The  apartment  in 
which  a  club  meets. 
clubrOOt  (klub'rflt),  «.    A  disease  of  thr- roots  of 
cabbage,  consisting  of  large  swellings,  caused 
"  i  myxomycotoius  fungus  rinsmodiophora 


club-rush (klub'rush).n.  1.  Aplant  of  the  genus 
IMrpus.— 2.  The  cattail  reed,  Jypha  lati/olia. 

dub-sbaped  (klub'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
club;  clavato. 

club-skate  {klub'slitt.  ».  [<  dub*  +  skate. 
The  first  skate  of  the  kind  made  with  heel-but- 
ton and  clamp  for  the  sole  was  named  the  "New 
York  Club  skate,"  after  an  organization  then 
existing  (I860),]  A  skate  the  framework  of 
which  is  made  of  light  iron  or  steel,  with  clamps, 
or  screws,  to  fasten  it  securely  to  the 


springs, 
■hoe. 


(klub'ster),  it,    (<  dub*  +  -ster.]  A 
!  of  clubs  ;  a  boon  companion. 

He  was  do  ciuhtler  listed  among  good  fellow* 

Hi»jer  Xorth,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  nr.. 

club-topsail  (klub ' top' sal.  -si),  n.  A'auf.,  a 
large  gaff -topsail,  used  in  yachts,  having  a  small 
spar  called  a  club  bent  to  its  foot  so  as  to  ex- 
tend it  beyond  the  end  of  the  gaff.  The  bead  of 
the  sail  In  who  extended  share  the  masthead  by  a  light 
ipSf  calletl  ft  ktiietinj/-pole.    See  WuM,  n.,  7. 

duck  (kluk),  v.  [Also  dial,  clulei  !  earlier  usu- 
ally dock  (see  dock1);  <  ME.  dokken,  <  AS. 
tU>ccia»  =  MI),  klocken,  D.  klokkcn  =  MLG. 
ktuckru,  LG.  klukken  =  MHO.  klucken,  also 
glucken,  G.  gtucktn  —  Dan.  klukke  =  Sw.  klucka 
—  W.  cltccian,  clocian  a  L.  glocire,  later  'ylo- 
eiare  (cf.  gtoddarc  and  gluttirc,  cited  from  Fcs- 
tus)  (>  It.  chiocciare,  crocciare  =  Hp.  clocar, 
cloquear,  eodear  =  Pr.  doquiar  =  OK.  doucer, 
gloucer,  later  glosser,  glouster,  F.  glousser).  cluck 
as  a  hen  (of.  It.  ckioccia  —  Bp.  clueca  =  MLO. 
klueke  xs  MHG.  klueke,  G.  klueke,  glucke,  a  brood- 
ing hen;  E.  dial,  deck*-,  hatch,  clack"1,  cluck),  = 
Gr.  OXiaativ,  cluck  as  a  hen;  cf.  (Jr.  ni.u^ttv, 
croak  as  a  jackdaw,  groan  in  disapprobation ; 
Hind,  kurkurana,  cluck,  cackle,  murmur:  all 
imitative  words,  more  or  less  varied,  which  mar 
be  compared,  as  to  form,  with  rAirfi.1,  click', 
clack,  crake,  croak,  cock1 .1  I,  intrant.  To  utter 
the  call  or  cry  of  a  brooding  hen  or  a  hen  with 
young  chicks. 
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Hence — 3.  Anything  that  guides  or  directs 
one  in  an  intricate  case ;  a  guide  or  key  to  the 
solution  of  a  puzzle  or  problem,  or  the  unravel- 
ing of  a  plot  or  mystery:  in  allusion  to  the 
mythological  story  that  Theseus  was  guided 
by  a  clue  of  thread  through  the  Cretan  laby- 
rinth. 

They  are  ouly  to  ho  understood  and  traced  hy  the  W«« 
of  experience.  .Baron,  Political  Fables,  x.,  E*p). 

This  ejus  will  unravel  what  otherwise  would  teem  very 
inconsistent  la  my  father'*  domestic  character. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  :t. 

4.  A  measure  of  yarn  or  hemp,  4,800  yards. — 

5.  Naut.,  a  lower  corner  of  a  square  sail  or  the 
af  tmost  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail—  clues  of  a 
hammock,  the  c.nihlnatlmi  of  small  Unci  by  which  it  Is 
suspended. — From  clue  to  earing  (waul.),  from  the  liot- 
t*>m  to  the  top ;  from  ono  end  to  tile  other ;  throughout ; 
entirely. 

cine,  clew  (klS),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  clued,  clewed, 
ppr.  cluing,  dewing,  [<  clue,  clete,  «.]  1.  Xaut., 
to  haul  up  to  the  yard  (the  lower  corners  of  a 
topsail,  topgallantsail,  or  royal)  by  means  of 
the  clue-lines:  used  with  up. 

"  Here  comes  Cape  Horn  !  ~  aald  the  chief  mate ;  and  we 
had  hardly  tltoc  to  haul  down  and  cieie  vu  before  It  was 
upon  us.  Jit,  //.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  28. 

2.  To  direct,  as  by  a  due  or  thread.  Beau,  and 
Ft. 

clue-garnet  (kin 'gar' net),  n.  Xaut.,  a  pur- 
chase, consisting  of  two  single  blocks  and  a 
fall,  by  which  the  lower  corner  of  a  square 
mainsail  or  foresail  is  hauled  up  to  the  yard. 

cine-iron  (klo'i'ern),  n.  .YciNf.,  a  shackle-shaped 
iron  at  the  clues  of  large  sails.  The  leeehrope 
and  foot-rope  of  the  sails  are  spliced  into  eyva  la  the  clue- 
iron,  and  the  tacks  am!  sheets  secured  to  IL 

clue-jigger  (klo'jig'cr),  ».  Xaut.,  a  small  pur- 
chase for  tricing  up  the  corners  of  topsails  and 
courses  forward  of  the  yards,  so  that  the  sails 
mav  1)6  easily  furled. 

clue'-Une  (klo'lin :  colloq.  klo'lin),  n.  Xaut..  a 
purchase  or  singlo  rope  for  hauling  up  to  the 
yards  tbe  clues  of  topsails,  topgallantsails, 
and  royals. 

clum 1 1  ( klum),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  clumme,  < 
ME.  clum,  clom,  silence;  cf.AS.  clumian  (once), 
mutter.  Imitative;  cf.  mum.]  I.  n. 
also  used  as  an  exclamation  to  commam 

Yef  [Ifl  re  ine  wyllelh  yhere  [hear],  hahlteth 
clem  and  reate.  Ayenbit*  of  /wiejrf,  p. 

Now,  pater  nneter. 
And  "rfuw.'quod 


shoe.] 


Am 

[Prob.  <  Hump1,  ». ;  cf. 
,  a  wooden  shoe,  clog,  a 
var.  form  of  the  noun.  Cf.  clamp*.]  To  walk 
heavilv  and  clumsily. 

clump-block  (klump'blok),  n.  In  meek.,  a 
strongly  made  block  with  a  thick  sheave  and  a 
large  opening.    Bee  cut  under  Nock, 

clump-boot  (klump'bot),  n.  [<  clump'1  +  boot*. 
Cf.  £>.  ktomp,  a  clump,  also  a  wooden  a 
A  heavy  boot  for  rough  wear. 

clamper1  (kluin'per), «.  [<  ME.  'dumpre  (f ),  < 
AS.  Wvwiprr.ti  lump:  noodump1.]  A  large  piece; 
a  lnmp ;  in  coal-minim/,  a  large  mass  of  fallen 
rock.   [Forest  of  Dean,  Eng.] 

clumper1?  (klum 'per),  r.  [Freq.  of  verb 
•clump1,  or  ult.  <  dumper1,  ». ;  cf.  Dan.  klumpe, 
Hw.  klimpa,  clot,  coagulate;  from  the  noun: 
see  clump1.]    To  form  into  clumps  or  masses. 

Vapours  .  .  . 
Clumprr'd  in  balls  of  clouds, 

br.  H.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st  Ot. 

clumper2  (klum'p*r),  n.  [<  dump?  +  -eri.  Cf. 
Hbli.  klumite,  klompc,  a  wooden  shoe,  clog:  see 
dump".]  A  thick,  heavy  shoe:  usually  in  the 
plural.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

clumpertonl,  «.  [Also  domperton;  appar.  < 
dumper1  +  -Urn,  as  in  simpleton.  Cf.  clumjtse  = 
dunue.]  A  clown.  Jlintheu,  1617 ;  Cole»,  1717. 

Falllnge  ...  to  altercation  with  a  strongs  stubberne 
elemperton,  he  was  slirowdlie  lieaten  of  hinu 

Po/yrferus  VerffUius  (tranLX 

Clumping  ( klum'ping), «.  [<  c(i«i»iul,  4,  +  -ing1.] 
The  process  of  curling  the  hair  in  clumps. 

clumps 't,  clumpset  (klumps),  a.  and  n.  Vari- 
ant forms  of  clumte. 

clumps2  (klumps),  n.  [Appar.  orig.  pi.  of  clump1, 
w.]    A  game  of  questions  and  answers.  The 

ills  .vers  are  dirided  Into  two  parties;  two  players,  one 
from  each  side,  select  an  object  which  the  others  try  to 
answers  being  "  yea  " 
one  of  the  two 


f  the  sound  of  his  wife's 
1  than  the  WuWnng  of  the 


The  lines  were  only  s  p 
tuluroe,  .llttrartllu!  him  II.. 
maternal  bens  about  the  h. 

if.  BaktT.  Xew  Timothy,  p.  66. 

II.  tram.  To  call  or  incite  by 
hen  her  chicks. 

When  she  (poor  hen  tl  fond  of 
Has  riu^  d  thee  to  the 


i;o^rnd«^AlU«un 
1  Chaucer,  filler  .  Tale,  I  4M. 

Silent;  glum. 


i  surly  to  be  spoken  with 


11-;  (I 


I.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

cluck  (kluk),  n.  [<  duck,  r.  In  second  sense, 
at.  dick1,  n.]  1.  A  sound  uttered  by  a  hen  when 
broody,  or  in  calling  her  chicks. —  2.  Same  as 
cffctl,  3. 

clucking-hen  (kluk'ing-ben),  n.    A  namo  in 
Jamaica  of  the 
A  ramus  pictut. 

cludiform  <klo'di-f6rra),  a.  [<  ML.  'dudus  (a 
reflex  of  OF.  clou,  <  L.  otaru*,  a  nail :  see  rtoce* 
and  rlacus)  +  h./orma,  shape.]  Nail-shaped ; 
cuneiform :  specifically  applied  to  the  charac- 
ters of  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  and  Persia.  See  arroie-headed  and  cu- 
neiform. [Hare.] 

clue,  clew  (klo),  ».  [<  ME.  detee,  clove, 
AH.  diu-en,  clyu-en,  clcowen  (onco  cluwe)  =  I). 
A7uircn,  formerly  also  klautcc,  klouire,  =  LG. 
ktuwe,  klouwen  =  OHO.  ckliuwa,  chliwa,  MUG. 
kliutce,  with  dim.  OHO.  ckliuurelin,  MHO.  kliu- 
vrlin,  and  kliuicd,  dissimilateii  kniulin,  kniuuvl, 
(i.  knauct  (>  Dan.  noale,  nent.,  clue),  a  ball,  a 
ball  of  thread ;  cf.  L.  glucre,  draw  together, 
Skt,  gldu#,  a  ball ;  perhaps  akin  to  L.  glAmtu, 
a  clue,  a  ball  of  t bread  (see  glomerate),  and 
globus,  a  bull  (see  ylt>be).  The  nattt.  senses 
are  prob.  of  D.  origin.]  1.  A  ball  or  skein  of 
thread  or  yarn. 

Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darklins.  throw  into 
the  pot  a  cf  ik  of  blue  yarn.        florin,  Halloween.  Notes. 

2.  Tho  thread  or  yarn  that  is  wound  into  the 
form  of  a  ball ;  thread  in  general. 

He  [Theseus)  formed  that  Inicnlous  device  of  his  efue, 
which  led  dlrccuy  through  all  til*  winding*  of  the  laby- 
iloeon,  Political  Fables,  x. 
It  la  decreed 
with  her ;  our  ci us  of  life 


Than 

Was  spi 


ilavinytr,  Virgin-Martyr,  It.  t. 


n 

He  la  .  .  .  ctumme,  and  la 
than  ever  he  was  l>ctorCL 

iVasAe,  Lenten  Btuffe  (Hart.  Misc.,  VI.  Ida). 

clom2  (klum).  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit 
of  dimb. 

clum3  (jklum),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dummctl,  ppr. 
clummtng.  [Cf.  clumse.]  1.  To  handle  roughly. 
— 2.  To  clutch.    [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

Borne  In  their  gripyng  tallanta  efum  a  ball  of  braise. 

A  Utrrinifi  Tayi',  IMS. 

clnmbent.  Obsolete  strong  preterit  plural  of 
dimb. 

clumber  (klum'ber),  n.  A  kind  of  spaniel  val- 
ued as  a  retriever. 

clomp1  (klump),  n.  L  ME.  'clump  (AS.  only  in 
longer  form  ctumpre  (var.  clymppc),  a  lump  (of 
metal);  cf.  rfumper1)  =  D.  ktomp  =  LG.  klump 
(>Q.  Klump,  kluntpe,  klumpen)  =  Dan.  Sw.  klump, 
a  clump,  lump,  etc.  (prob.  =  Ieel.  klumba,  as- 
similated klubba,  a  club,  >  E.  dub1);  cf.  Dan. 
klimp,  a  clod,  =  Sw.  klimp,  a  clod,  lump,  dump- 
ling, Sw.  klamp,  a  clump.  The  resemblance  of 
clump  to  lump  is  accidental,  and  its  connection 
wi*i  clamp1,  clum1,  clumte,  etc.,  remote  and  un- 
certain.] 1.  A  thick,  short,  unformed  piece  of 
wood  or  other  solid  substance;  a  shapeless 
mass. — 2.  A  cluster;  a  small,  closelv  gathered 
group:  used  especially  of  trees  or  shrubs,  but 
sometimes  of  other  things  and  of  persons. 

ne  could  number  the  fields  in  every  direction,  and  could 
tell  how  many  trees  there  were  In  the  mos«  distant  clump. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  i:vi. 

I  observed  many  times  dally  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
some  large  c/uwj*  ot  heartsease  growing  In  Diy  garden, 
befure  I  saw  a  single  humble-bee  at  work. 

Hanri'n,  I'ruta  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  134. 

3.  A  thick  sole  secured  to  an  ordinary  boot- 
sole  by  springs  or  by  cement. —  4.  A  small 
spiral  curl  of  hair  pressed  flat  between  the  disk- 
shaped  ends  of  a  pair  of  crimping-tongs.  so  as 
to  lie  close  to  tbe  head. — B.  A  bivalve  mollusk 
of  the  family  Maetrutir.  Lutraria  elliptica.  it  ),*• 
a  broad  HaltUh  shell  about  S  Incites  long  and  3  Inches 
high.  It  Uvcs  chiefly  In  muddy  estuarlea,  burled  a  fool  or 
two  deep. 


the  other  side  and 
this  continue*  until  all  the'pla'ycm  of  one  party  but  one  are 
taken  by  tb*  other,  whan  that  one  la  beaten  or  "clumpa." 
clumpy  iklum'pi),  a.    [<  cfmi.pl  +  -ul;  —  Sw. 

sive;  lumpy. 

clumse  (klums),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dumted,  ppr. 
clumsing.  [<  ME.  clumscn,  domsen,  donmsrn,  < 
Norw.  klumsa,  make  speechless,  palsy,  prevent 
from  speaking,  silence,  muzzle  (an  animal), 
also  klumra,  kluma,  klummr,  and  in  comp.  /or- 
klumsa,  with  same  sense,  whence  klumsad,  pp., 
also  klumsa,  spoechless,  palsied,  by  a  spasm  or 
by  fear,  or  (as  sometimes  thought)  by  witchery, 
sz  Sw.  dial,  (with  strong  pp.  suffix)  klummscn, 
klumsun,  kiomsen,  benumbed  with  cold;  with 
formative  *  (or,  in  the  form  Wumo,  directly; 
cf.  D.  kleumen,  and  in  comp.  i  <  r  lit -umrn,  ver- 
klomen  (=  LO.  rcr-klamen  =  G.  rcr-klcmm ),  be 
numb  with  cold — a  secondary  form,  with  pp.  aa 
adj.,  tcrkleumd  =  LG.  rerklamt,  equiv.  to  G.  rer- 
klontmen  (with  strong  suffix),  benumbed  with 
cold)  from  an  assumed  pp.  eklumrn)  of  a  verb 
Ckliman)  from  the  pret.  of  which  ('klam)  is  de- 
rived E.  clam1  with  its  cognates,  the  orig.  sense 
being  'to  stick,  adhere ':  the  word  clumse,  with 
its  more  familiar  deriv.  clumini,  being  thus  in 
relation  with  dam1,  dam*,  c/cmS,  etc. :  see  these 
words.]  Lt  trans.  To  numb,  benumb,  stiffen, 
or  paralyze  with  cold  or  fear. 

That  clowde  rfouuiseif  vs  dene 
1  list  come  schynand  so  clere, 
Such  aygbt  waa  never  seue 
To  aeke  all  aydis  seere.    Fort  Plays,  p.  1 , 
Fadret  bthelden  not  aonet  with  efmasiVf  hindis. 

H  jiefif,  Jer.  alvil.  J  (Purr.). 
He  that  will  noght  thynk  of  thli  .  .  . 
He  Is  outlier  rlomtrti  ;u  Jtt^Vs]  or  wiNle  {craiyl 

//ampule,  Frlck  of  Coiuwtence.  I.  16M 

II.  intrans,  1.  To  be  numbed,  benumbed, 
stiffened,  or  paralyzed  with  cold  or  fear. 
"  Hane,  1 1  sukyn  !  "  <|Uod  Paeyenco,  "  and  etc  this  whan  the 
hungrcth, 

Or  whan  thow  efvinarat  for  colde  or  clyngeat  for  drye." 

/'i>r»  /foiemais  <B),  xiv.  to. 
2.  To  die  of  thirst.  [Shetland.] 

[Now  only  prov.] 
clumse  (klums),  a.  and  n.  [Also  rlumpse,  clumps; 
<  Norw.  klumsa,  speechless,  palsied, benumbed ; 
or  short  for  clumsed,  pp.  of  clumse ;  see  clumse, 
e.]  I.  a.  1.  Benumbed,  as  with  cold.  [Now 
only  prov.  Eng.] 
£afo«W[F.l.stonled,  » 


Pete  |F.),  rfumpee,  bcnunimrd,  or  swollen  with  cold. 

Cotjrrm  ee. 

2.  Idle;  lazy:  loutish.  [Prov. Eng.]  — 3.  Plain- 
dealing;  honest.  HalUvell.   [Prov.  Eng.] 
II.  n.  A  stupid  fellow;  a  numskull. 


Digitized  by  do( 


£aC 


clumsily 

clumsily  (klntn'ri-li),  adv.  In  a  clumsy  man- 
ner; awkwardly;  in  an  unhandy  manner;  with- 
out expertness,  tact,  dexterity,  or  grace. 

II*  dared  not  deceive  them  grossly,  rfomWy,  openly. 
Impatiently.  Lord  Brougham,  John  M  llkea. 

clumsiness  (kluni'zi-nes),  n.  [<  clumsy  +  -nets.] 
The  quality  of  being  clumsy:  awkwardness; 
unhandiness ;  ungainlinesa ;  want  of  readiness, 
ninli]«'Tn-tv,  or  dexterity. 

clumsy  (klum'zi),  a.  [A  variation  otdumse,  a., 
or  dumsed,  pp.,  with  suffix  -jfl.]  If.  Stiffened 
with  cold ;  benumbed. 
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clunk  (klungk),  n.  A  sound  such  aa  is  express- 
ed by  the  imitative  verb  clunk;  the  gurgling 
sound 


rot 

J  t».  of  Urj,  p. 
9.  Acting  as  if  benumbed ;  awkward ;  ungain- 
ly; unhandy;  uncouth;  without  expertness, 
dexterity,  tact,  or  grace :  as,  a  clumsy  workman ; 
a  dumty  wooer. 

Thla  precious  place  of  vena,  I  really  Jade* 
la  meuit  to  copy  my  owu  character, 
A  Hh  rnsy  luimlc. 

Browning,  Riiijt  and  Book.  L  31ft. 

3.  Manifesting  awkwardness:  ill-contrived  or 
ill-managed;  awkwardly  combined,  arranged. 


Yon  will  not  hare  far  to  go,  seeing  that  Ho  Is  now  even 
among  a*  hearing  my  clumsy  word*.  A"i /wnV,v. 

4.  So  made  as  to  be  unwieldy  in  certain  or  in 
all  uses ;  heavily  built ;  large  and  heavy ;  not 
manageable,  light,  or  graceful. 

Mra  artillery's  Wuuuy  car.         Sa*t,  Marmloa,  Ir.  T, 

5.  Awkward  in  appearance  or  use ;  unfamiliar; 
outre. 

See  what  a  tardy  shell.  .  .  . 
What  la  it?  a  learned  man 
Could  gire  It  a  Wirnssy  name. 

.'  ■ '. .-.  •■  <i  Maud,  xxlv.  t 
'  tea.  a  tea  with  something  aubetantial  to  eat. 
■;r<  •  .V-i-.-  -8yn.  3.  Vnyuiuty,  Cnemith,  etc.  (»ee 
a¥kmanf\  hearj',  lumbering. 

clumsy-boots  tklum'zi-Wts),  n.   See  hoot3. 

clumsy-cleat  (klum'zi-klet),  n.  In  a  whale- 
boat,  a  stout  thwart  with  a  rounded  notch  on 
the  after  side.  CM. 
main,  p.  23*. 

clunchi  (klunch),  n.  [Origin  obscure:  prob.  re- 
lated to  dump1,  as  bunch,  dunch,  hunch,  lunch  to 
b»Mu*,  dump,  hump,  lump,  respectively.]  One 
of  toe  names  current  in  England  for  a  coarse, 
s  variety  of  clay,  especially  for  that  com- 
oceurring  in  tie  coal-measures.  The  Ox- 
y.  a  me.nh.-r  ot  the  Middle  .loUtrot  the  English 
-  ,  was  originally  designated  by  W.  Smith  iu  tb<. 
lay.''  In  Cambridgeshire  some  of  the  beilt  of 
i  are  sufficiently  indurated  to  furnlah  an  Inferior 
,  ami  thia  la  known  In  that  vicinity  uWunr A. 
•  alia  of  the  College  (Christ's]  were  orlgi- 
aalljr  built  of  blocks  of  dunch  In  courses,  alternating  with 
ret  brick,  and  consequently,  from  the  perlabable  nature 
Bl  tkat  material,  luul  become  eo  aordhl  and  decayed  aa  to 
Kake  repair  Imperative. 

WWU,  Arch.  Hurt.  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  II.  Kt 

»  (klunch),  a.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  dunchi, 
,  and  dumse,  a.]  1. 


by  liquor  when  poured 
bottle.  [Scotch.] 
Cluny  lace,  guipure,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
Clupea  iklO'pf-l),  n.  rNL.,  <  L.  dupea,  a  small 
river-fish,  not  identified.  ]  A  genus  of  fishes,  of 
which  the  common  herring  is  the  most  familiar 
example,  typical  of  tho  family  Clupddtt.  See 
cut  under  *<rrrt»j7. 

Olupea  ikl.i'j..;  «'.),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  pi.  of  Clupea.] 
In  Cuvior's  svstein,  the  fifth  family  of  Mala- 
cttpterygii  abtlominates :  same  as  Clupeida*,  (a). 
Also  Cluproidei. 

clupold  (klo'p6-id),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
I  tupcidir.    Also  dupeoid. 

Clupeidss  (kly-pe'i-de),  ait  [XL..  <  Clupea 
+  -iVfar.  ]  A  family  of  nialacopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Clupea,  containing  tho 
common  herring.  Very  different  linilta  have  been  »»• 
algned  to  It  by  Ichthyologists,  (n)  In  Bonaparte*  system 
of  claasillaalion,  a  family  of  Malaeopterygii  oodominaln. 
without  adipose  fin,  and  with  the  upper  Jaw  formed  by  the 
Intenusxlllarles,  wldeh  hare  no  |iediclea,  in  the  middle, 
and  by  the  maxillarie*  on  the  aidea ;  lite  budy  la  nearly 
always  covered  with  numerous  armlet,  and  In  moat  caaea 
s  awim-bladdcr  and  nuraeroua  cusca  are  present.  Also 
Cluneal  and  Clupe/Mdea.  (b)  In  Guntber'a  ay-stem,  a  family 
of  phyanstomatoua  nab  re,  with  the  body  covered  with 
•cafes;  the  head  naked;  the  aldonien  froqnenUy  com- 
pressed Into  s  serrated  edge:  the  margin  of  the  upper 
Jaw  formed  by  the  liitenuaxilhu-tc«  medially  and  by  lite 
maiilUrics  laterally,  and  the  mulllarles  composed  of 
three  (aometimes  morable)  pieces  :  Die  opercular  appara- 
tus complete ;  the  dorsal  fin  not  elongated  ;  the  stomach 
a  blind  aac  j  the  pyloric  appendages  numerous ;  and  the 
gilt  apparatus  highly  developed,  tlie  gUt-openlnga  being 
generally  very  wide,  <e)  In  later  systems,  a  family  con- 
taining CfsneoidM  with  the  body  compressed,  deciduous 
seal.-*,  no  distinct  lateral  line  a  terminal  mouth,  supra- 
maxillarta*  of  three  pieces,  and  s  compressed  snd  trench- 
ant abdomen.    Also  (f  upeiisa. 

clupeiform  (klO'pM-fdnn),  a.    [<  XL.  Clupea, 
q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  shape.]    Ilaving  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a  herring,  in  a  broad  sense. 
Olnpelna  (kl6-p^-i'nS),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Clupea  + 
-inaa.]    In  Ounther's  system  of  classification, 
the  third  group  of  Clupcidar,  with  the  upper  jaw 
not  overlapping  the  under,  and  the  abdomen 
serrated :  same  as  the  familv  Clupeida,  (f ). 
Olupeini  (klo-pv-i'n!),  ».  pi'.  [XL.]    Same  as 
Clupeina.   Bonaparte,  1831. 
clupeoid  (klo'pe-oid).  a.  and  n.    [<  Clupea  + 
-old.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Clupeida!. 
II.  n.  Same  as  eluptid.    I.  AgastU;  Sir  J. 


elnncli- 

s-,.:„-  , 


clnnchy  (klun'chi),  a.  [<  clunehi  + 
acterized  by  or  containing  elunch. 


emaciated;  wasted  to  leanness; 


or  wood.— 2.  Stumpy; 

9w  la  tat,  and  duneh,  and  heavy. 

if  me.  DArbtay.  Diary,  IV,  TTx, 

•yi.]  Char- 

[  (klung).    Preterit  and  past  participle  of 

clrmi' (klung),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  cling,  e.  t.,  2.]  1. 
Shrunken ;  < 
shrunk. 

Bat  w  henne  thalr  lalmoiMuV)  trnyte  Is  ripe,  aa  take  It  ynne, 
And  thai  Is  when  thstre  huske  Is  drle  and  WoivTe. 

I'aUadiut,  Husbondr1»(K.  E.  T.  H.X  p.  ». 

S.  [Cf.  strong  as  related  to  string.]  Strong. 
,  t^rov.  Eng'.] 

Clung  (klung),  r.  (.     rVur.  of  cling,  due  to  the 
ppTform.]    If.  To  cling. 
Heavy  rtunoina  mists. 

ttr.  II.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  at.  92. 

2.  To  shrink ;  waste.  Halliuetl.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Clunlac  (klo'ni-uk),  n.  and  a.  J.  n.  One  of  a 
reformed  order  of  Benedictine  monks  (the  or- 
der of  Clunv),  which  originated  in  the  celebrat- 
ed abbey  o'f  Cluny  in  Saone-et-I^oire,  Prance, 
foanded  about  i>10,  and  was  very  nuu 
France  for  several  centuries. 

XI.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho 
monks  of  the  order  of  Cluny. 
<hnk  (klungkl,  9>  L    [Imitative.   Cf.  cloop.] 
To  emit  a  iiudden  hollow,  gurgling  sound,  such 
as  is  made  when  a  cork  is  quickly 
of  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  [Scotch.] 

;  tbe  liottle  ctnn* 
I  that  night. 

ilvnu,  Jolly  lleggars. 


ous  in 


_j  fklU-pfoi'def), «.  pi.  [NL.,<(Vt,- 
pea  +  < tr.  f!oof,  shape.]  A superfamily of  mala- 
eopteryglan  fishes  containing  the  families  '7m- 
peida),  Dussumieridcs,  ItoroatnnidR,  Stolephori- 
das,  ChanoUUr,  Alepoerphalldct,  AlbuUdm,  and 
Elopida. 

01upeoide«(kl8-pfoi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [XL.]  Same 
as  Clupeul*,  (a).   Sir  J.  Richardson,  1830. 

Clupeoidei(kle-p?-oi'de-i),s.jW.  [XL.]  Same 
as  Clupea;.    Cueicr,  1817. 

Olupesoces  (kl5-pes'o-sex),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  CVit- 
pea  +  Esoz,  pi.  Ksoees.]  A  group  of  physo- 
stomatous  or  inalaoopterygian  fishes,  supiiosesl 
to  bo  intermediate  between  ClupeUUt  and  />»- 
CKfVr,  and  made  to  contain  the  genera  Chiro- 
centrus,  Xotoptrrus,  On tcoglossu m ,  Hetero tis,  and 
Arapaima,  which  in  modern  systems  mostly 
belong  to  different  families. 

Clupesocida  <kl»-pe-«o«'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Clupea  +  Ksocida-.]  A  family  of  'nialacoptery- 
gian fishes:  same  as  Clupesoces.  Sir  J.  Jlich- 
ardson. 

Clunla  (klO'si-ft),  n.  [XI..,  after  Clusius,  Lat- 
inized name  of  C.  de  VKscluse,  a  French  bot- 
anist.] A  tropical  American  genus  of  shrubs 
or  trees,  natural  order  Guttiferas.  Many  of  the  ipe- 
ciea  are  parasites,  and  all  secrete  more  or  leaa  of  a  milk- 
like  resinous  Juice.  C.  rosea  yields  a  train  used  in  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  also  as  a  substitute  for  pitch  In  Imata, 
C.  trurignu  la  the  wax-flower  of  Uemerara,  luillah  lioiana, 

cluster  (klus'ter),  «.  [<  ME.  cluster,  clustre, 
ctotter,  <  AS.  cluster,  usually  cluster,  =  LO.  Mus- 
ter, a  cluster ;  prob.  akin  to  leet.  ilasi  =  Sw. 
Dan.  klasr,  a  eluster.  Other  connections  un- 
certuin.]  1.  A  number  of  things,  as  fruits, 
growing  naturally  together;  a  bunch,  particu- 
larly of  grapes  or  other  fruit  growing  simi- 
larly. 

rapes.  Speaser,  CoUn  Clout,  1.80O, 

.  two  stealer*  of  raisins. 

1  Aasn.  >».  li 

2.  A  number  of  persons  or  things  of  any  kind 
collected  or  gathered  into  a  close  body ;  a  near- 
ly conjoined  group  or  collection:  us,  a  cluster 
of  islands. 


Aa  bees  .  .  . 
Poor  forth  their  papulous  youth  about  tho  hive 
In  Wtiafrrs.  Jfitten,  P.  L..  L  771. 

In  the  centre  of  the  eluster  of  Creole  beauties  which 
everywhere  itatberedahmit  her  .  .  .  ahe  was  always  queen 
Illy.  «.  r.  Coils,  OW  Creole  Daya,  p.  Wa. 

Clusters  of  BructL  Same  as  apyrrffale  glands  of  BrucK 
Kec  aland. 

cluster  (klua't6r),  r.  [<  ME.  clusteren  =  LQ. 
klustern ;  from  the  noun.]  L  intrant.  To  form 
or  constitute  a  cluster  or  clusters;  grow  or  be 
placed  in  clusters  or  groups ;  gather  in  a  group 
or  groups. 

Suddenly  made  him  from  my  aide  to  start 

-  [armri  ,,f  the  Krenrh. 

SKa*.,  1  Hen.  VL,  lv.  7. 

After  a  little  conference,  two  or  three  thousand  men,  wo- 
men, snd  children  came  riusfroi.;  about  va. 

Quoted  in  Co/>>.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1. 171. 

A  trailing  palm  In  the  Malay  Archipelago  dim 
loftiest  trees  by  tbe  aid  of  exquisitely-constructed 
clustered  around  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Danrin,  Origin  of  Bpeetea,  p.  1 

There  at  her  feet  lay  the  rlty  in  lie  beaatv,  the  I 
sttd  spires  springing  from  amidst  the  rnovrr.-i  ?  masses  of 
the  ooltage  vlnia.  Kwude,  H  1st.  Eng.,  Heign  of  Elizabeth,  L 

TI.  trans.  1.  To  collect  into  a  cluster  orgroup. 

Tho  venerable  man  Iteckoned  to  the  vsrlooa  groupa  that 
were  etustsrtd,  ghost-tike.  In  the  mist  that  enveloped  tlie 
•hip.  O.  W.  Curtis,  I Tu i-  snd  I,  p.  loo. 

Everybody  knows  those  large  and  handsome  tropical  111- 
iea,  tlie  yucoaa,  with  Uielr  tan,  flustered  heads  of  tilg  white 
bioaaoms.  Pep.  Set.  Mo.,  XX VL  ISO. 

2.  To  produce  in  a  cluster  or  clusters. 

Not  leaa  the  bee  would  range  Iter  cells. 
The  furxv  prickle  fire  the  dells, 
The  foxglove  duster  dappled  bella. 

rsnnvsnn.  Two  Voice*. 

3.  To  cover  with  clusters. 

Ilia  kynsdom  was  clem.-  rfuscrif  with  hllle*. 

Destruction  q/  Troy  <K  E.  T.  B.X  L  M7SL 
Clustered  arch,  column,  window,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

cluster-cups  ( Klus'ter-kups),  n.  pi.  A  common 
name  of  the  n-enlium  stage  of  fungi  belonging 
to  the  family  L'redinetr,  and  especially  to  the 
genera  Puecinia  and  f.'rvM«jyoe*  so  called  bo- 
cause  spores  are  produced  in  small  cups,  which 
are  commonly  clustered.    See  cut  at  Puecinia. 

cluster-flstf,  n.  A  niggard;  a  close-fisted  per- 
son. 

I  saw  no  other  cakes  on  the  table  but  my  owne  cakes, 
and  of  which  he  never  proffered  me  eo  much  aa  the  least 
cram,  so  bsso  a  duster-jut  waa  he, 

Omiraf  Hist,  of  Francian  (HIM). 

clusterlngly  (klus'teir-ing-li),  adv.  In  clusters, 
cluster-spring  (klus'ter- spring),  »,  A  spiral 
car-spring  composed  of  several  separate  springs 
so  joined  as  to  act  as  one.  When  two,  three,  orroore 
springs  are  connected,  they  are  termed  double  or  fsee- 
amup  eprinae,  three  group  springe,  etc. 
clustery  (klus't*r-i),  a.  [<  cluster  +  -yl.]  Ex- 
hibiting or  full  of  clusters:  growing  in  clusters. 
clutch1  (kluch),  r.  [Karly  mod.  E.  also  elcmch; 
<  ME.  elutchen,  clueken  {'cluken,  corresponding 
to  Sc.  caW-,  cluke,  eluik),  clutch,  seize;  con- 
nected with  cloche,  douche  (alsoclokc,  >Sc.  cleuk, 
duke,  eluik,  clook),  a  claw,  talon.  The  older  and 
more  common  form  of  the  ME.  verb  is  eleehen 
>  E.  dial,  eleteh,  ditch*,  deach)  or  deken  (>  E. 
i&l.clcak,  deck,  drik,  click3)  (pret.  clepit,  cliht, 
etc.),  with  noun  deche,  a  claw.  Origin  doubt- 
ful |  AS.  ge-lttcean  (see  latch,  v. )  corresponds  in 
meaning,  but  not,  initially.  In  f 
Is  To  grasp  tightly  or  firmly ; 


And  they  gare  him  , 


I  *■»  1^  J1SI-T3    IUH.fl.  1,/l'lfllcRpOIl 

meaning,' but  not,  initially.  In  form.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  grasp  lightly  or  firmly;  seize, 
grip  strongly:  as,  to  cYm'Wi  a  dagger. 

The  atronge  atrok  of  the  atonde  atrayned  hla  loyntea, 
Ilia  cnea  laneeat  cacliche  to  dnae  A  duehehes  hla  hon 
A  he  with  platting  his  paumea  dlsplayee  his  lera. 

.iHiferofire  Poem.  (ed.  Morris),  U.  li4L 
They  foot  and  dutch  their  prey.  O.  Herbert. 

The  Sword  he  resolves  to  efnlcA  aa  faat  aa  If  God  with 
hla  own  band  had  put  it  Into  hla. 

Milton,  Eikonoklaates,  xviiL 

2f.  To  close  tightly ;  clench. 

Sot  that  I  have  the  power  to  dutch  my  hand. 
When  lila  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm. 

Shah.,  k.  John.  li.  S. 

3f.  To  fasten. 

Cros  »  hi  .11  Crist  on  the  waa  diht, 

Whl  notdeetou  not  of  monrnyng  mlnne? 

Uotg  Jiomt  (E.  K  T.  8.),  p.  liS. 

4f.  To  get;  gain. 

If  lluty  In  c t  amies  |cleanneea|  be  etas  thay  nteeAe  gret  mede. 

Alliterative  I'vemstetL  Morris'.  U.  li 

Specifically — 6.  To  seize  (a  clutch  of  eggs); 
take  from  the  clutch. 

Another  tell*  how  a  mocking-bird  apiieared  in  soutltern 
New  Englanit  and  was  hunted  down  by  himaelf  ami  friend, 
its  eggs  dnlehed,  ami  tbe  bird  killed. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  273. 

II.  tnfras*.  To  snatch,  orende 
try  to  grasp  or  seize:  with  <■{. 
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w  Ith  deapeT»tc  hand 
i.  »ay  feather.  ..I  the  .baft  that  lay 
iwp  In  hU  heart. 

William  Harris,  Earthly  ParadUc.  II.  «. 

Hurrying  to  him.  he  icruiK.il  hit  arm  aa  a  drowning  man 
light  clutch  at  Midden  help 

L.  II.  Alntt.  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  Sot, 


talon,  hand:  see  c.k/cAI,  r.]  1.  A  grasp  or  hold ; 
specifically,  a  strong  grip  upon  anything 


Olive  tree*,  centuries  nM.  hold  on  to  the 
clutch  aa  hard  and  liuny  as  tlve  liand  wf  Ik'SllL 

I'-.  Taylor,  Lunda  of  the  Saracen,  p.  (& 


2.  In  mach.:  (<i)  A  movable  coupling  or  lock* 
tug  and  unlocking  contrivance,  used  for  trans- 
mitting motion,  or  for  disconnecting  moving 
portt)  of  machinery.  See  bayonet-clutch,  fric- 
tion-dutch, etc.  (6)  The  cross-head  of  a 
rod.—  3.  The  paw,  talon,  or  claw  of  a  ra] 


he  [the  tsnar]  h)ni  rvche*  » ith  hya  brode 

Ily»  hrcat  ami  hya  brathelle  to  hl.idyc  alle  over! 

Morti  Arthur,  (F.  at  T.  3.),  t  71*. 
It  waa  the  hud  fortune  of  a  ok  k  to  fall  Into  tho  dutch** 
of  a  eat.  Sic  H.  L  Kuranffc,  Fable*. 

4.  Figuratively-,  the  hand,  an  represent  ing  BOW- 
er:  hence,  power  of  disposal  or  control;  mas- 
tery: chiefly  in  the  plural:  as,  to  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  an  enemy. 

lint  all  In  value  :  hta  woman  waa  loo  wlae 
Ever  to  cum.'  into  hid  cfauch  airainc. 

Spmsrr,  Y.  I)  .  III.  x.  50. 
I  must  have  .  .  .  little  rare  nl  myself  If  I  ever  more, 
come  near  the  ciuttht*  of  such  a  Klant.  Stillinaficet. 

6.  A  hatch  of  eggs ;  the  number  of  eggs  incu- 
bated at  any  one  time ;  In  the  case  of  the  do- 
mestic hen,  specifically,  thirteen  eggs. 

Many  ldrdi  rear  two  or  three  broodn  annually,  though 
one  clutch  of  eiar*  Ib  the  rule. 

Can't,  Key  to  X.  A.  Hlrda,  p.  £3. 

A  dialectal  variant  of  duel: 
i'dril).  n.  A  drill  turned  bv 
a  lever  the  head  of  which  clutches  the  drill- 
spindle  or  chuck  only  when  moving  in  a 
ular  direction.  A  rotation  of  the  drill 
direction  only  is  thus  secured. 
Clutch-lamp  (kluch'lamp),  ».  See  electric  light, 
tinder  electric. 

clutchtail  (kluch'tal),  n.  [<  rMck  +  MO;  a 
tr.  of  Haeckel's  NL.  term  Labitloccrca,  <\.  v.] 
One  of  the  American  monkeys  with  prehensile 
tail,  as  a  spider-monkey  (Crfliu);  any  member 
of  the  Labidocerca, 

Clnther  (klu»ll  'er),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  clut- 

Clntter't  (klut'er),  r.  [Formerly  clotter.  <  ME. 
Woferca,  clotrru,  elodcrcn,  ctnthren  (=  Ml).  HM- 
tcrcii);  freq.of  ctotl,  r.,  q.  v.]  L.  trans.  To  clot ; 
coagulate. 

It  ktllcth  them  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  Wu/ren'is./  their  blood. 

llUlnml,  tr.  of  FUny,  xxr.  IS. 

H.  intra  nx.  To  become  clot  ted  or  coagulated, 
clutter-  (klut'er),  a.  [Also  dial,  cluthir;  pcr- 
hana  <  \V .  cludair,  a  heap,  pile,  clutleiria.  pile 
up,  <  rJatrfo,  heap.  Cf.  Wuffrrl  ami  duller*.)  A 
heap  or  collection  of  thing*  lying  in  confusion ; 
confusion;  litter;  disorder. 

He  aaw  what  a  clutter  there  waa  with  huice  .  .  .  pots, 
pan*,  and  splta.  Sir  H.  ///.Vm«:rr, 

clutter-  (klut'er),  r.  t.  [<  clutirr-,  n.l  To 
crowd  together  in  disorder;  till  with  things 
in  confusion:  often  with  as,  to  clutter  the 
tilings  all  together ;  to  clutter  up  tho  house. 

If  I  have  not  spoken  of  viwr  Majesty  encomiantk-ally. 
Vollr  Majesty  will  he  pleased  to  asrriU-  it  lo  Oir  law  .,(  a 
history  which  clutters  not  praises  together  upon  the  tlw 
mention  ol  a  name,  hut  rather  dlspersca  them,  and  wcavra 
them  throughout  the  whole  narration. 

idtron,  To  James  I..  Sir  T.  Matthew'*  Letters,  p.  .13. 
Clulleml  ttajvthcr  like  ao  many  pebble*  in  a  tide. 

«Mrt„u.  Anal,  of  Mel.,  p.  DOT. 

clutter3  (klut'er),  r.  i.  [A  vur.  of  clatter,  r.,  per- 
haps by  confusion  with  clutter?.'}  To  make  a 
bustle  or  disturbance. 

All  that  they 
KlusttT'd  and  clutter  it  for,  you  play. 

IahcIacc.  I.uvuftta  (lllTilll. 

Clutter3  (klnt'or).  >i.  [A  v«r.  of  clutter,  ii.  See 
f/«tfrr3,  r.]  Confused  noise;  bustle;  clutter; 
turmoil. 

The  manner  of  ibir  ftuht  waa  frmn  a  kind  of  tltaiiot* ; 
wherin  rhliita:  alMSit,  and  throwing  Iiart*  with  tlvt-  ctutur 
ot  tblr  llorM-.  and  of  Ihlr  WlieeU.  they  oft-time,  broke  the 
rank  ..f  thlr  Ewinha.  Milt,,,,  lll.t.  ting.,  ii. 

l-ritb.e.  Tim  why  all  thi.  elutterl 
\Vliy  ever  in  the*e  rairiliK  lit*  -  S  ' 

clutterment  (klut'er-ment  I,  ».  [<  clutter*  + 
-iHcsf.J    Noise;  bustle  ;"  turmoil.  Vrquharl. 
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dy1  (kli),  n.  [A  var.  of  elithe,  q.  v.]  Qooao- 
grass.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

dy-'  (kli),  n.  [Thieves'  cant.]  A  pocket.  Tup, 
lilossarv  of  Thieves'  Jargon,  179H. 
clyfaJtirig  (kli 'fa -king),  n.  [Thieves'  cant.] 
l'<M-ket-t>icking.  H.  Kim/sley. 
Clymenia  (kli-rao'ni-ft),  «.  fNL.  (Mtttister, 
1S«I.  also  I  lumeue,  Uken,  1815,  ami  flymeuea),  < 
L.  Clumcue,  <  Or.  K/r«nij,  in  myth,  the  name 
of  a  nymph,  etc.,  fern,  of  i/.i  wwoc,  lit.  'famous,' 
orig.  ppr.  puss,  (eqniv.  to 
»/iTof.  verbal  adj.,  =  L.  m- 
clulttit,  famous,  =  E.  fowl,  q. 
v.)  of  a>i'i>',  hear:  sec  at- 
ent.}  1.  A  genus  of  fossil 
tetrabranchiate  or  tentacu- 
liferoiiscephalopods,  of  the 
family  Xautilidir.  or  made 
typical  of  the  Clymciiiitia; 
having  an  internal  siphun- 
cle  and  a  diacoidal  shell 
with  simple  or  slightly  lob- 
.  arc  many  sp«cies,  ranging 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Chalk. — 2.  A  genua  of 
porpoises,  of  the  family  IklphinitUe.  J.  E.  Gray, 

Clymenlid*  (kU-mc-nl'i-de),  u.pl.  [Nt..,  < 
t  lymenui,  1,  +  -ultr.}    A  family  of  fossil  cepha- 


Ctimtni*  ttriata 

cd  septa.  There 


Olythridte 

plied  to  the  large  prothorax  of  certain  beetles, 
the  carapace  of  some  crustaceans,  etc. 
clypeofrontal  (klip '(--O-fron  Mai),  a.    [<  la, 
(NIj.)  clypeus  (see  clyi^un)  +  frmu  (/rout-), 
forehead,  +  -«/.   See  frtiutol.} 
In  cafoiw.,  common  to  the  cly- 

peus  and  front  Clypeotrontal 

suture,  the . -Itpnal  or  frontal  miture 
iwhieh       antler  cl^al). 

clypeola  (kli-po'o-lii),  «. ;  pi. 
r7y/i<v»(<r  (-le).  [NL.,  lit.  a 
small  shield,  dim.  of  L.  ety- 
pruit,  a  shield:  see  etyueut.} 
A  name  of  the  shield-snapetl 
lHslies  which  compose  the 
fruiting  spike  of  species  of 
ftiutxttum.  Ea.  li  b  bon»  ..n  a  1 
ra.  h  l«.«r»  on  IU  Inner  fan.  fnrfn  ut.  »  ■|>«an«ta.  Alao 
Hupculc. 

clypeolate  (kli-po'^-lat),  o.  [<  clyjieola  + 
-«(<•!.]  Provided  with  or  p«Ttaining  to  clype- 
oles. 

clypeole  (klip'e-ol),  «•  clypeola.}  Same  as 
ely)>cota. 

clypeUB  (klip'e-us),  n. ;  pi.  c/y;ici  I -i ).  P,.,  nl~> 
written  clupcitt.  prop,  clijic'u.i,  a  sliiehl;  prob. 
akin  to  elepcrc,  Bteal,  orig.  hide.  ]  1 .  In  urcherol. : 
(a)  A  la 


viit>i>rtH]>il  rillluvaiitln 
1  ciyi*4ti  ration  ilixMly 


moUusks,  typified  by  the  , 

iweiiirt, 

Clypeal  (kJip'<*-»l),  a.  [<  elypeux,  2,  + -al.} 
Pertaining  or  relating '«  the  clyiieus — Clypeal 
or  frontal  suture,  in  mtom,,  an  Itupreaaed  line  runnlnit 
tranaveraely  between  or  In  front  ol  thi  antenna*,  andaepa- 
ratinK  the  elypeiu  from  the  front.  It  U  aeen  rwiieelally  In 
llumrnoptera  and  In  many  Calc^era.  Alao  ealled  etttt*v- 
Jroaial  wturc.  -  Clypeal  region.  Sw  extract,  and  cut 
under  cyilabrum. 

Of  tlwt  elypena  of  Hexapotla  there  in  apparently  no  true 
hotn<>t.>»ue'lii  alyrtopoda;  in  the  Lvi 
there  la,  however,  an  luterantennal  ctyi*at  r 
differentiated  fn.m  the  rpieranium  and  funn 
of  the  head. 

A.  S.  Packard,  IW,  Aroer.  lldloa.  Sue,  June,  16S3,  p.  ISC. 

Olypeaster  (klip-o-as'teT),  ».  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1810),  <  L.  dypeut,  a  shield  (see  clypeug),  +  Lie, 
o*frr,  <  Gr.  arrriiP  =  E.  itar.}  1.  Tho  typical 
genus  of  the  family  rlypceuitritla-.—  Q.  A  genua 
of  coleopterous  insects.    iMtrrille,  1H29. 

Olypeasterids  (klip' e-as-ter'l-de),  it.  j>J. 
[NL.]    Same  as  ('typcaHtritltr. 

Clypeastrid  (klip-o-as'trid),  n.    One  of  the  Cly. 
pcastrida.      Also  called 
rlypctutroitl. 

Clypeastiirla  (klip-A-a-i'- 
tn-dc),  ».  pi.  TKL,  < 
Clypentiter,  1,  +  -iihr.}  1. 
A  family  of  Irregular  sea- 
urchins,  flattened  into  a 
discoidal  or  shield-like 
shape,  with  the  mouth 
central  and  furnished  with 
a  masticatory  upi"»r«tus; 
the  shield-urchins.  The, 
have  broad 


arge  cir- 

shield. 


tVio»r/  Al'l'trneu*  or  Or»l 
Skrlcluti  t4m  n||H  Mllill 
.    a.  „.  alvculu%  ;  at  ruhtb. :  e, 
bulacra;  a  1  leafed  arobulaeral  u,.ih. 
maette  al-.ut  the  apical  I»jle  :  5 
uenital  lKirt-j  In  the  reulon  of  the  msdreporie  lM«ly 
small  tulw  fert ;  Ule  anun 
dUk  not  indented.  Cfypr 


rlltral  ; 
tb. 


and  Hit 
Ul 


2.  In  (iegenbaur's  system  of  classification,  a 
group  of  petalostichous  FtMuUa,  represented 
by  the  genus  f'lypcaxtcr  and  its  relatives,  as 
distinguished  from  the  spatangoid  sea-urchins. 
Also  t  'lytiraxtcridtr,  <  lypcetntroulca. 

Clypeastrideafklip'e-as-trid'c-il), *.  />(.  [NL.. 

<  Clypeanter,  1,  +  -iffen.]  T£e  cl.vpeastrids 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  order,  and  including 
such  forms  as  Mellita,  .Seutella,  etc. 


with  a  convex 
outer  and  con- 
cave inner  sur- 
face. (6)  An  or- 
namental disk, 
of  marble  or 
other  substance, 
in  the  shape  of 
a  shield,  often 
sculptured  in  re- 
lief, hung  in 
the  intercolumuiations  of  the  atria  of  Unman 
dwellings,  etc.  Examples  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii  and  elsewhere. —  2.  [NL.]  In  nil.'*., 
properly,  that  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  an 
insect's  head  which  lies  before  the  front  or 
forehead,  and  behind  tho  labium  when  the 
latter  is  present ;  a  fixed  selerite  immediately 
in  front  of  the  epicranium,  and  to  which  the 
labrum  is  attached.  See  cut  under  Hymcuop- 
tern.  lty  Huxley  and  other  unatomliU  the  front  i>  In- 
cluded lu  tliii  term.  Inrinit  dMInaniUhol  aa  the  etyfeu* 
rui*rivr.  or  MVjtracUpeus.  Some  ot  the  older  ,  litolnolo- 
ITIbU,  notably  r'alfiflll*  and  llllirer.  applied  I  In'  term  du. 
t*«A  u,  tho  fabniio.  In  lament  it  it  prohaidy  rcprranit- 
ed  by  the  part  called  Ike  hypoatoiua  r.i  face  ;  Init  In  that, 
imler  the  name  la  appll.-.!  to  a  more  or  b-«a  horny  told  .,n 
the  iipp.-r  part  of  the  mrinliranc  runnrctuiit  the  |.rot-)»<  ia 
with  the  l«ir<ler  of  the  mouth,  pn.|<-rly  au»«erliu!  to  tho 
lalirum.  In  the  tlrtrmptem  tl.e  cl}T>cuft  la  a  procraa  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  or  crown,  wbkh  tn  aome  spe- 
cie* extends  over  the  face.  I  Men  called  the 
(specially  wben  it  is  small  or  softer  than  the  an 
l  *rts  ;  aLso  uncus  and  prrrtabrsim. 

3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genns  of  fossil  eehinoderms. 
C  jriniinfiM  is  an  example, 
clysmian  (kliz'mi-an),  a.  l<  Qt.  n'tinua,  a 
tirench,  +  -iau.  Cf."c/y»mic.]  Belating  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  cataclysm:  aa,  clysmian- 
changes.  [Itare.] 

clysmlc  (klix'mik).  a.  [<  Or.  m/.inua,  a  liquid 
used  for  washing  out,  a  drench  (<  »J.i\rrr,  wash, 
cleanse),  +  -ic]  Washing;  cleansing.  Vraig. 
[Hare.] 

clyster  (klis'ter),  n.  [Formerly  also  dister, 
and  rjlyster,  glister;  =-  D.  klisterr  =  MHO.  clis- 
ter.  O.  klystier  aa  l>an.  klyster  „  Sw.  klislir,  < 
OK.  clistire,  V.  dystere  =  Bp.  dister,  clisld  = 
Pg.  distel,  clyster  =  It.  clislere,  <  L.  clyster,  LL. 
also  cluster,  a  clyster,  a  clvster-pipc  (LL.  dys- 
teriunt,  <  Or.  «/.iwtv(ivov,  a  clyster),  '  Or.  a>iwnjp, 

ash. 


clypeastroid  (klip-e-as'troid),  a.  and  «.    [<    TO  ^ ur'  '''r'T'.'  '  -  I' '  ^H' 

"lyTeaster,  1,  +  -i*5.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ".^T'^^^^^ 

W."n. 'same  as  cly,,castrid.  An  pnpma  < .  injection. 


clysterize  (klis'ter-iz),  r.  t.\  jiret.  and  pp.  r/a»j- 


0\^t^l^p^ler)ii^^c^f  "ivKrrd, ppr.  clyster,.-h,g.  [< LL  Wjwtoriairr, <_ 

clyster,  a  clyster.]    To  administer  an  enema  to 
clyster-pipe  (klis'ter -pip),  a,  [Fo: 

cli*tcrpn>c.~}  The  anal  tube  of  an  enci 


pcastrida 

clypeate  (klip'e-at),  a.  [<  L.  cly)>eatwi,  clii>e- 
atus.  pp.  of  clyjictire,  elipeare,  furnish  with  a 
shield,  <  dypcus,  clii^us,  a  shield:  see  clvpeus.} 
1,  Sha|wd  like  a  round  buckler ;  shield-ana jied; 
scutate;  acuteUate.  Also  elypcitorm. — 2.  In 
i  iilum.,  providcnl  with  a  clypeus:  said  espe- 
eially  of  the  head  of  a  hemipterous  insii't  when 
the  crown  is  produced  in  front,  forming  a  ely- 
pcus  over  the  anterior  part  or  face.  Clypeate 

UbtaV  In  cittern.,  atil.iairreall)  evpiiuded  mi  the  inner  aide, 
in  a  hroad,  abiejd  like  piece,  as  ill  certain  CroAnoiidir. 

Clypei,  n.    i'lural  of  clypcus. 
clvpelform  (klip'e-i-fonu),  a.    [<  L.  elypeus,  a 
shield,  +furma,  shape.]    Same  as  clyjscatc :  ap- 


rmerly  also 
ma-syringe. 

Clythra,  Olytra  (klith'rit.  klit'rii).  «.  [NL. 

(in  form  flylra  —  Laicharting.  1781;  Oermar. 
1HJ4);  a  won]  of  no  meaning.]  A  genus  of 
beetles',  of  the  family  (  ryplocephalidtr.  formerly 
referred  to  Cliryxniuelttitr,  now  made  the  typo 
of  a  distinct,  family.  C.  quadruiguaUi  is  an  ex- 

ciyt'hrida  <klitl.'ri-«i*),  ».  pi.  rSL.  tKirby, 
K17».  <  Clythra  +  -,d,r.}  A  familv  of  beetles, 
t  vpitled  by  the  genus '  /yt/irn.  and  characterized 
bv  serrate  antenna!  and  eontlu 
at  cavities. 
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Olytra 

».    Ree  Clythra. 


(kli'tus),  ».  [NL.  (Fabrieiua,  1801).] 
A  notable  genus  of  ccrambycino  booties,  con- 
taining active  species  generally  banded  with 
yellow,  white,  or  black.  They  have  Iimik  lnt».  finely 
granulated  tm  partly  surround  lux  the  baae  of  Itiu  an- 
trnriir,  rounded  or  ljngi.ll>  triangular  aculelluro,  aniootb 
prothorai,  acute  intei-coial  procewsca,  and  ecartaalc  tllda.- 
with  large  >|>unL 
clyvet,  r.  i.  A  Mi.lcUe  English  form  of  efcarel. 
Vkaucrr. 

clyVCSt,  »•    A  Middle  English  plural  of  cliff1. 

cm.    A  contraction  of  crtittmetf  r. 

C.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Iditin(NcwLattn) 
Chirurgiar  Slat/utter,  Master  in  Surgery. 

CD-.  [(1)  ME.  <■«-,  later  as  in  mod.  E.  regularly 
kn-,  <  AS.  cm-  (=  OS.  kn-  =  OHG.  <•«-,  elm'-, 
MHO.  O.  kn-,  etc. ) :  see  (2)  L.,  etc.,  en-,  < 
Gr.  a  common  initial  combination. J  An 
initial  combination  not  now  admitted  in  actual 
English  speech  (the  c  being  silent),  though  re- 
tained in  the  spelling  of  some  words  from  the 
Greek,  (a)  In  native  English  wurda,  reirularly  In  the 
earliest  ipeecti.  btit  not  now  used  eicept  in  u  few  Instances, 
u  en*/,  e ««;<,  <• •vntil^rry.  w  here  kn-  is  preferred.  See  kn-. 
(b)  In  wurda  of  tlrcek  origin,  aa  roeuu'iif,  rnraw,  etc 

cnag,  a.    See  knag. 

cnemapophysis  (ne-ma-pof'i-sis),  n. ;  j>l.  mc- 
uiai»ifihji*e*  (-sez).  [NL,  <  Gr.  ai^u?.  the  lower 
part,  of  the  leg,  +  a-ofmt,  an  apophysis,]  The 
large  cnemial  apophysis  or  process  of  the  tibia 
of  some  birds,  as  loons  ami  grebes,  which  ex- 
tends far  above  the  knee-joint  ond  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  extensor  muscles.  It  la  an  cv 
tension  of  Uk  encmial  crest  or  tuberosity,  atul  ccirrcapoihU 
to  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna, 
cnemlal  (ue'mi-al),  a.  [<  rnrmin  +  -a/.]  Of 
or  relating  to  the  cnemis  or  tibia:  aa,  a  encmial 
a;  the  «MmM  ridge. 
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a  cone  of  the  second 
ig  no  double  no 
or  tangent  planes, 
cnictrope  (nik'trop),  n.  In  mafA.,  a  singularity 
of  a  surface  consisting  of  a  tangent  plane  whose 
iuciiut  is  replaced  by  a  conic. 
Cnicns  (ni'kus),  n.  [XL.,  <  L.  csictut,  prop,  cue- 
run,  <  Or.  «v/«Hf,  a  plant  of  the  thistle  kind,  far- 
thorn  u*  tinctoriu*.)  A  largo  genus  of  compo- 
site plants,  popularly  known  aa  thittk*.  nicy 
are  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  stunt  perennials  or 
biennials,  vritli  prickly  leavei  anil  involucres,  lalye  heads, 
•ad  a  UiiiK.  soft,  plumose  pappus,  .tome  apecies  are  l.'cu 
bleaome  weeds,  and  a  few  are  occasionally  cultivated  for 
ornament,  'there  arc  nearly  am  a|»ecles,  of  which  about 
X>  are  tniltceiiMiix  in  the  United  Stales,    tee  thUtU. 

cnida  (ni'dil),  n.:  pi.  cnidw  (-de).  [XL.,  <  L. 
CHiilc,  <  Gr.  Kvi'ii),  a  nettle,  <  nvi^riv,  scrape, 
grate,  tickle,  irritate,  nettle.]  One  of  the  urti- 


coach 

Co.,  New  York.— 8.  The  chemical  symbol  for 


,  the  unbruten  cell 
i  tanlTAml  fully  thl 

f  I  I'  >J,  ill'.  .  _  I;  r ■  i  .1 


rtl,  hntn  fUmrvAreukta 


The  proximal  end  of  the  tltila  It  produced 
outward  into  an  roormoiu  cnemial  tmt,  In  all 
and  swimming  birds.  S/iusVy.  AnaC  Vert.,  p. 

cnemidea,  «.   Plnral  of  cm  mis. 

cnemidium  (nc-mid'i-um),  «.;  pi.  cnemidia 
(-§).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kvifir,',  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg, +hAw.  Cf.  c iomm.]  1.  In  nrnith.,  the  low- 
er part  of  the  crus :  the  jiart  of  the  leg  just  above 
the  suffrage  or  heel,  which  is  without  feathers 
in  most  wading  orgraltatorial  birds. — 2.  [can.] 
[NL.]  (a)  A  genus  of  polyps.  Gold/turn,  1S26. 
(6)  A  genua  of  hymenopteroua  insects.  I'crty, 

Cnemidophorus  (ne-nu-dof'o-ros),  n.  [NL. 
(Wagler,  1830),  <  Gr.  nv>j.«<ilo<>opof;  wearing 
greaves,  <  avwf,  pi.  a'l'wW&f,  greaves  (see  rit<- 
atia),  +  -^6poc,  <  pifxtv  =  E.  fcrnr1.]  A  genus 
of  lizards,  of  the  family  TeiitUv  (or  Anteicidtr), 
related  to  Amcirit,  but  having  the  tongue  free 
at  the  base.  There  are  nuiucrvmi  *ji«le»  In  the  I'niteil 
stale*,  the  Ix'St  knowii  l»inx  C  Mvrfi'nmfHr.  (lie  coiunu'n 
urtptxl  lUard.  which  It  about  lOlutliea  lutur  and  extreme 
ty  active. 

Onemldospora  (ne-mi-tloa'po-rf),  «.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  *J>7juc  (kitiujiI-),  greave  (see  cnriwis),  +  o-Tcywi, 
seed.]  A  notable  genus  of  gregarines,  found  in 
one  of  the  diplopod  ni)*riapods,  peculiar  in  the 
clxaracters  or  its  pnitotnerito,  whose  contents 
fonn  two  distinguishable  masses,  the  lower 
finely  granular,  the  upper  highly  refractive,  ap- 
parently fatty,  and  of  a  greenish  color.  The 
speeies 'is  ('.  lutra. 

Cnemiomi,  (ne-ral-flr'nis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
mjuir,  a  greave,  legging  (see  fscwiiii),  +  lipvic, 
a  bird.]  A  genus  of  subfossil  gigantie  night- 
less  geese  with  very  large  .legs,  remains  of 
which  occur  with  those  of  the  nut  in  the  Qua- 
ternary of  New  Zealand.  The  species  is  C. 
ealeitran*,  related  to  the  existing  Ccrcopsi*  of 
Australia.    Oveu,  1803. 

CnemiornithidaB  (ne'mi-or-nith'i-de).  «.  ^1. 
[NL.,  <  Cacntiorni*  (-ni(A-)  +  -«/<«.]  A  family 
of  anserine  birds  formed  for  tho  reception  of 
the  genus  Cncmiorm*,  having  a  desmognathous 
palate,  rudimentary  sternal  keel,  and  ilia  and 
ischia  united  behind. 


,i^« 

or  batteries. 


fine  kuperneial  plaa. 
inatlc  pr.H-,-««  (rniifiirW),  which  la  ljrolaibly  very  •enaltlve 
icclianlcal  "' 


e  bundiiK  of  the 
0  (Iran..).  1 


appear- 
cn  of  Mylltta 


cnemis  (no 'mis),  n. ;  pi.  cnemulcs  (-ini-doz). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  la-r/iuf,  greave,  le^ing,  i  Kvfytq,  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg.]    In  unit,  and  <iN<jf.,  the 


cms;  the  leg  betwci-n  the  knee  and  the  ankle; 
especially,  the  tibia  or  shin-bone, 
cnicin  (ni'sin),  n.  [<  faim*  +  -i«2.]  A  crys- 
talline principle  found  in  the  blessed  thistle, 
f'Htciut  hr  ui  rlirius,  and  various  other  plants.  It 
la  neutral  and  bitter,  and  analo«oiia  to  tuliclii  In  cnnipo*t- 
lt  la  aald  to  be  uarfnl  aa  a  medicine  In  Intermittent 


cnicnode  fnik'nod),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  cnicwi  (see 
CaiciM)  +  nvxftw,  a  knot,  node.]  In  nuith.,  an 
ordinary  node  of  a  surface,  or  point  where  tho 


cell  or  nematcicyst;  » 
springs  out  of  a  cnida  < 
under  cnida. 
Each  ciililnliUut  .  .  .  nosseftaM 
»h  ' 

to  inccliaiilcal  atiuiuU.  and 
ca|MUlc. 

cnop,  ».    See  kiwi). 

CnoSBian  (nos'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  r«ruwi»«t,  (nomiut, 
etc.,  <  Cnomu,  '('mttms,  f'»<wo#,  also  Ifnottut, 
tlniuiu*.  <  Gr.  Ki*KOTiif,  Kiunur;  see  def.]  Of 
or  relating  to  t'nossus  or  (Jnossns,  the  ancient 
capital  of  t'rete,  famous  in  mythology  for  the 
labyrinth  fabled  to  have  lieen  built  there  for 
Kiiig  Minos  bv  Ihcdalus  in  order  to  hold  the 
Minotaur. 

The  TiKunaii  labyrinth  ha»  a  totally  Oriental  »| 
ance.  ami  reminiU  ua  of  that  iM-l«  l«Tite<l  garde, 
in  iJubylou  which  llerodotoa  deaeritwa. 

Krnry.  lTinu  Hellcf,  p.  1M, 

cnoutberry,  ».    See  knourberri/. 

CO-1.  [L.  co- :  see  def.,  and  r««t-.]  A  prefix  of 
Iiittin  origin,  the  usual  fonn,  before  a  vowel 
or  h,  of  com-  ( the  m  in  Latin  being  weak),  mean- 
ing 'together' or 'with.'  See  com-,  it  \t  now 
fnely  uuit  In  hiulith  In  aimjiualtion  with  wordavf  any 
orlnlii.  IicIiiii  prclcrrxd  turns,  or  con  in  combination  with 
wonlaof  nun-Latin  orlirln,  or  with  wonla  of  Latin  oriiriii 
In  cummiHi  me.  woriU  in  ni-  belns  tlnu  aometime*  jiarallel 
to  words  in  c.vut.  Icon  ,  cue,  etc.  I  of  the  aame  ultimate  l  b'- 

menu,  but  the  pn-m,  in  the  lutu  i  caw.  bolnit  attacli<-l 
In  Latin,  m  In  cn-acfiw'/  idlrftrctit  from  coned, 

r^lc(il>flX  tuwjtnt,  r.~exirt,  rr-(<i!«,r'r.  r^mimmlml  (dla- 
tlllcl  from  cor  rttfvwt'nt).  etc..  or,  with  wonla  of  purely 
Fjiulbh  oriirin,  a*  In  c  nwite.  co  in-/rrer,  etc. 

CO-'*'.  [Abbr.  of  NL.  OOMphWMHti,  of  the  comple- 
ment.] In  atom.,  a  prefix,  as  in  co-*inr,  ro-#c- 
cant,  co-UiHQcnt,  etc.,  meaning  sine,  secant,  tan- 
gent, etc.,  of  the  complement. 

Co.  1.  An  abbreviation  («)  of  company:  as, 
Smith,  Brown  &  Co. ;  (0)  of  county:  aa,  Orange 


i; 


eating  cells,  thread-cells,  lasso-cells,  or  nemato- 
eysts  of  the  I'aUntera,  from  which  the  jelly- 
fishes,  etc.,  obtain  their  power  of  stinging. 

t'nder  preaaure  or  Irritation  the  cnida  suddenly  breaka, 
ita  fluid  eacapea,  and  the  delicate  thread  (cnJducil)  la  pro- 
jected, atill  remaining  attached  to  ita  slieath.  The  enultr 
are  aald  to  lie  analoguua  to  the  tactile  oryalia  of  the  Ar- 
tliro|ioda.  /'aacne,  /u«d.  Cuuh.,  p.  Ill, 

Onidarla  (ni-da'ri-ft),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  cni'rfn-,  q.  v., 
+  -«ria.]  Those  ('atentcra  which  have  thread- 
cells  or  enido>;  the  Calenlerata,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sponges.  See  I'etlentera. 
cnidoblast  (ni'do-blasl ),  n,  [<  NL.  cnida,  q.  v., 
+  Gr.  ,1/nyrroc,  a  germ.]  In  roof".,  the  bud  of 
a  thread-cell ;  a  budding  thread-cell,  from  the 
contents  of  which  a  nematoeyst  is  developed. 

the  c»if  ,M*uU  an.  found  thickly  (rruuped 
■    plaeca,  and  form  wart  like  awulilima 
Cdinr.  Zuuhao  (tralia),  I. 
cnidocell  (ni'do-sel),  n.    [<  NL.  cnida,  a.  v.. 
+  L.  (NL.)  cella,  cell.]    In  roo7.,  a  tall  BBll 
orhiMn-ecll;  a  nematoeyst  orcnida.  Scocsit/rt. 

ThU  peculiar  |iaralyzftijr  or  attipefjlnc  effect  (of  llydra] 
la  cauaetl  by  the  action  of  certain  atiiiKimt  or  enittoeelli 
'  '  :ll  are  moat  abundant  in  the 
iu  other  parta  of  the  body. 
.S'fniKf.  Xat.  Ilud.,  I.  7». 

^!»1„l^,tfc^a^an: 

t  which 
See  cut 


C  0.  An  abbreviation  of  rare  of,  < 
dressing  letters,  etc.    Often  written  '.W 

coacervate  (ko-a-ser'vat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
coaeervaled,  ppr.  cwieirrrating.  [<  L.  fouerrra- 
/«*•,  pp.  of  coacetrarc,  <  co-,  together,  +  acerrare, 
heap  up,  <  aorrtu*,  a  heap.]  To  heap  up ;  pile. 
[Bare.j 

A  httife  Macatlne<if  yourFaroun  you  have  been  pleaaed 
to  do  me,  preaent  ami  abaeut,  aofely  atored  up  and  coacer- 
jm  moulderiin:  away  In  tlbllvion. 

ffoiccf/,  Letter*,  I.  I.  iJ. 

vat),  a.   [<  L.  nwtrcrrflfiM, 
p.:  see  tne  verh.]    Heaped;  pUed  up;  col- 
lected into  a  crowd.    Bacon.  [Karc.] 
coacervation  (k^-as-er-va'shpn),  n.    [<  L.  co- 
a<vTm(io(s-),  <  «»«rrrr<ire :  see  coacrrraU:  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  heaping,  or  the  state  of  being 
heaped  together  or  piled  up.  [Hare.] 

Coorerwfion  of  Ule kMHt  atom.  J**"^  j  ^ 

2.  In  logic,  a  chain-syllogism :  sorites. 
»»ch  (kooh).  a.  [  Early  mod.  E.  cock,  cache,  <  P. 
cocke  —  Sp.  Fg.  eocke  =  It.  cocchio  =  Wall,  code  ; 
cf.  I).  koetit  =  G.  kutiiehe,  a  coach  (Sw.  Dan. 
ku*k,  a  coachman);  Sloven.  Bulg.  kochija  = 
Serv.  koehije.  pi.,  =.  Bohem.  koeh  =  Pol.  koc;  = 
Little  liuss.  iocAj^Vi  =  Albanian  kocki :  all  prob. 
<  Hung,  aoori  (pron.  i'o-rAi),  a  coach:  so  called 
from  A«r»i,  Kot.«i,  now  Kitorc,  a  village  in  Hun- 
gary. Vehicles  are  often  named  from  the  place 
of  their  invention  or  first  use ;  cf.  berlin,  landau, 
tedan.  Less  prob.,  P.  eocke.  It.  cocchio,  and 
the  forms  which  may  be  connected  with  them, 
depend  on  P.  coqne  =  It.  cocca,  a  boat  (see 
cock*),  <  L.  cosrAa,  a  shell.  But  the  G.  and 
Slavic  forms  can  hardly  be  referred  to  the  same 
source.  The  sense  of  'private  tutor  '  is  figura- 
tive, like  tho  uso  of  'pony'  for  a  translation, 
both  enabling  the  student  to  '  get  on '  fast.]  1. 
A  four-wheeled  close  vehicle  of  considerable 
size ;  originally,  a  finely  built  covered  carriage 


from  hla  audlriK-e  with  a  very  ureal  deal  of 
iwd  all  red  velvet  euverrd  wlthsold  lace, 
all  Urlxn,  and  attended  by  twenty  tnen 


Co»cll. 

A.  h.i--i«#fclot*i ;  a,  froM  M*n<tir>l ;  C.  Lack  standard  !  P,  dummr- 

it*lQU  ;   I:.  L^Jj.k.  V.  t',    h:    .     '  -  L| .  ,  U.  i  Krtnun  .  ll.il.  t- 

for  private  use  ;  now,  any  large  inclosed  vehi- 
cle with  the  hotly  hung  on  easy  springs,  espe- 
cially one  for  public  conveyance  of  passengers  : 
as,  a  stage-cwica.    See  mail-coach,  tally-ho. 

To  White  Hall,  where  I  raw  the  lmke  de  Soliauiui  go 

'   f  atate  :  lib  own 
t,  and  drawn  by 
tta»;e«,  very  rich  In 
r< >•<,",  liiary,  I.  U«. 
She  was  the  first  that  did  Invent 
In  OHtcAM  brave  to  ride. 
Veen  EUanvr  i  Fait  (Child  »  Ballada,  VII.  'JXal 
lie  kept  hia  <wA.  which  was  rare  In  thoae  dan  I'a 
KliiaUtJi  a  reltml ;  they  then  vulitorly  called  It  a  oatiicri. 

Autrrry. 

2.  A  passenger-car  on  a  railroad.  See  rai7- 
road-car. —  3t.  An  apartment  in  a  large  ship  of 
war,  near  the  stern  and  beneath  the  poop-deck, 
usually  occupied  by  the  captain. 

The  cc«iim,ii)iter»  catno  on  board  and  the  council  rat  in 
the  co,tcA.  l'w.  Wary,  I.  04. 

4.  (a)  A  private  tutor,  especially  one  employed 
in  preparing  for  a  particular  examination. 
A  cmicA  or  rraiuiuertrom  the  Circumlocution  Office. 

Diekrnt,  Little  Uorrit,  I.  x. 
Wartuun  wos  atudrlnt  for  India,  with  a  Wanclwwter 
eoncA.  George  ffi'of,  Daniel  llerullda,  vl. 

Tiie  Fjutllah  paterfiunlllaa  can  hire  a  good  evaeh  V>  net 
hia  boy  ready  to  compel*  for  a  clcrkthlp. 

TrVr  .tHierirun,  VI.  i7S. 

(6)  A  js-rson  employed  to  train  a  boat's  crew 
or  other  athletes  for  a  contest. —  5.  The  bone 
of  the  upper  jaw  of  tho  sperm-whale.  Also 
called  xlcigh.  C.  M.  .Scammon..  y0  rjda  In  the 
marrow-bone  coach.  See  wiartw-tKmr. 
coach  (kocb).  r.  f.  [<  oxich,  s.]  It.  To  put  in 
a  coach;  convey  in  a  coach. 

Your  lady  Bird  ia  eoacA'd  and  the  hath  took 
sir  Uervaae  with  her. 

Shirley,  Love  In  a  Mate,  III.  1. 

2t.  To  run  over  with  a  coach.  [Hare.] 
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coach 

TJko  the  rile  straw  that  •  Mown  shout  the  utreets,  .  .  . 
OeocA'tf,  carted,  trod  upon.       l-opt,  Intncbvd,  III.  »1. 

3.  To  tutor;  give  private  instruction  to;  espe- 
cially, to  instruct  or  train  for  a  special  exami- 
nation or  a  contest :  as,  to  coach  a  student  for 
a  college,  examination ;  to  coach  a  boat'*  crew ; 
to  coach  a  new  band  in  his  duties, 

Spenser  bu  poached  more  J> 'el*  and  mure  eminent  our* 
than  any  oilier  writer  ot  English  verse. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Bonka,  2d  ler. ,  p.  198. 

coachbell  (koch'bel),  «.  A  Scotch  name  of  the 
ear-wig,  Forficula  auricularia. 

coach-bit  (koch'bit),  n.  A  horse's  bit  with 
large  stationary  check*  on  the  mouthpiece. 
The  reins  are  attached  to  loops  in  the  checks, 
placed  at  various  distances  from  the  mouth- 
piece. 

coach-box  (kdeh'boks),  n.  The  seat  on  which 
the  driver  of  a  coach  sits. 

My  Cranton.  her  charioteer, 
I' poo  the  cMtcAear  getting. 

Drayton,  Nymphldla. 

coach -colors  (kdoh'kul'orz),  n.  pi.    Same  as 

japan  colon  (which  see,  under  color). 
coach-currier  (kdeh'kur'i-er),  «,  One  who 

sells  or  makes  the  leather  parts  of  coaches, 
coach-dog  (kdch'dog),  n.    Same  as  Dalmatian 

dog  (which  see,  under  dog). 
coachee  (ko'che),  n.  [<  coach  +  dim.  -**».  Cf. 

cobby.]  A  coach-driver ;  especially,  a  driver  of 

a  public  coach.  [Colloq.j 
They  are  out  again  and  up:  coachee  the  last,  gathering 

the  reins  into  his  banda.  Troilopt. 

coacher  (ko'cher),  n.  [Karly  mod.  E.  cocher, 
<  F.  cochcr,  a  coachman,  <  cache,  coach :  see 
coach, n.]  1.  A  coachman. — 2.  A  coach-horse. 

coach-fellOW  (koch'fel'd),  n.  1.  One  of  a  pair 
of  coach-horses ;  a  yoke-fellow. 

Their  chariot  horse,  as  they  naeh/tttmrt  were. 

Ked  by  them.  Chapman,  Iliad,  x. 

2.  A  person  intimately  associated  with  an- 
other ;  a  close  companion ;  a  comrade. 

I  have  grated  opnn  my  rood  friends  for  three  reprieves 
for  you  and  your  coach/eltoic,  #iyra- 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  11.  I 

coach-founder  (k6ch'foun'd*r),  n.    One  who 
makes  the  framework  or  ironwork  of  carriages. 
coachful(koeh'fol).  it.   K  coach  +  -ful,  2.]  As 

many  as  a  coach  will  hold, 
coach-horse  (koch'h6rs),  n.   A  horse  used  or 

adapted  for  use  in  drawing  a  coach  DevU'i 

coach-horse.   See  devil. 
coaching  (ko'ehing),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  coach,  v.] 
1.  The  use  of  coaches  as  a  means  of  public  con- 
veyance; now,  especially,  driving  as  an  amuse- 
in  largo  coaches  drawn  by  four  or  six 
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coach- whip  (kOch'hwip),  a.  1.  A  whip  intended 

to  be  used  in  driving  a  coach.— 2.  AW.,  the 
long  pennant  hoisted  at  the  royalmast-head  of  a 
man-of-war. — 3.  [Without  the  hyphen.  J  InAer- 
vet.,  a  harmless  colnbrine  serpent  of  the  genus 
ilasticophis  (which  see):  so  called  from  its  long 

slender  form.  There  are  several  species,  aa  il,  iaatUi- 
formU,  Inhabiting  southerly  portions  of  the  1  nlted  States. 

A  eiwAie Ai>».  a  snake  much  like  the  tcominon  hlack 
snake  In  form,  Imt  In  color  a  very  dark  brown  some  two 
thirds  of  IU  length,  the  other  third  to  the  tip  o(  the  tall 
lielng  a  light  brown,  In  appearance,  from  the  peculiar 
markings,  much  like  the  liuh  of  a  whip. 

Sri.  -liner..  N.  8.,  LVH  7. 

coachwood  (koeh'wtid),  n.  The  Ccratapetalum 
apeUilum,  a  large  saxifragaceous  tree  of  New 
South  Wales,  furnishing  a  soft,  close-grained, 
fragrant  wood  valued  for  cabinet-work, 
coact  (kA-akt'l,  r.  t.  [<  L.  coactarc,  constrain, 
force,  freq.  of  cogere,  pp.  coactut,  constrain :  see 
cogent.  The  L.  coactarc  is  the  tilt .  source  of  K. 
squat  and  squash1,  q.  v.]   To  compel ;  force. 

Speak  to  him,  fellow,  speak  to  him '.  Ill  have  none  of 
this  coatttd,  unnatural  dumbness  in  my  house. 

B.  Jvruon,  Epicccnc,  ill.  2. 
Tl»e  inhabitants  were  evaded  to  render  the  city. 

SirM.  HaU. 

C0-act  (kd-akf),  r.  i.  [<  oo-l  +  act.]  To  act 
together. 

If  I  tell  how  these  two  did  ro-aef, 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth? 

Shak.,  T,  and  C,  v.  2. 
coaction  (ko-ak'shon),  n.    [<  L.  coactio(n-),  < 
cogcrc,  constrain :  see  etHicf.J    Force;  compul- 
sion, either  in  restraining  or  in  impelling. 

All  outward  eo-aefum  Is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  lib- 
erty. Bp.  Burnet,  Thirty-nine  Articles,  xvlt. 
coactive  (ko-ak'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  'eoactirus, 
<  eoaetus,  pp.  of  cogcrc,  constrain :  see  coact 
and  'ice.)  Forcing;  compulsory;  having  the 
power  to  impel  or  restrain. 


The  glories  of  the  old  coaching  davs,  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  the  signs  of  the  Inns.     X.  and  <J.,  7th  sot.,  II.  IHi. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  giving  special  instruc- 
tion or  training,  as  for  a 
an  athletic  contest, 
coach-leavest  (kdch'levz), ».  pi. 
thing  to  cover  the  windowB  of  a  coach  and  con- 
'  the  interior. 

Drive  In  again,  with  the  eaaehJtam  put  down, 
At  the  back  gale.  A.  Jmimn,  New  Inn,  II.  1. 


coachlet  (kdch'let),  ».    [<  coach  +  dim.  -fcf.] 
A  small  coach. 
In  my  light  lltilo  eswalrM  rotrid  Iweathe^frocr  ^  ^  ^ 

coachmaker  (koch'ma'kcr),  n.  A  man  who 
carries  on  the  business  of  making  coaches,  or 
who  is  employed  in  making  them ;  a  carriage- 
builder. 

coachman  ikuoh'man),  n, ;  pi.  coachmen  (-men). 

1.  A  man  who  drives  a  coach. 

Re  thou  ray  CoocA-iwiim,  and  now  Cheek  and  loule 
With  I'tuebus  Chariot  lei  my  Chariot  ruule. 

Sfttrttrr,  tr.  of  Du  llartasa  Weeks,  L  «. 

2.  In  ichth.,  a  serranoid  fish,  Ihtles  auriga: 
same  as  charioteer,  3, 

coachmanship  ikdch'man-ship),  n.  [<  coach- 
man +  ship.]    Skill  in  driving  coaches. 

coach-master  (koeh'raas'ter),  n.  One  who 
owus  or  lets  carriuges. 

coach-office  (koch'of 'is),  n.  In  England,  a 
booking-office  for  stage-coach  passengers  and 
parcels. 

coach-screw  (koi-h'skrti),  n.  A  screw  with  a 
V-shaped  thread  •and  a  square  head,  like  that 
of  a  machine-bolt,  used  in  coach-building. 

coach-stand  (kdeh'stand),  n.  A  place  where 
coaches  stand  for  hire. 

coach-trimmer  (kw-h  trim'er).  n.  A  workman 
who  prepares  and  finishes  the  lace,  linings,  and 
other  trimmings  for  carriage-builders. 


The 

the  clergy  and  whole  dtooesa. 

Jer.  Tauior,  Works  (ed.  IS»X  IL  172- 
The  clergy  have  no  eooetit*  power,  even  over  heretics. 

MUman.  Latin  Chrlstlaulty.  ill.  7. 
The  eooeffiw  force  of  this  motive  IDutyl  Is  altogether  In- 
dependent of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  of  all  form* 
of  belief.  Lee**,  Knrop.  Morals,  1.  le». 

co-active  (kd-ak'tiv),  a.     [<  co-l  +  ocfitre.] 
Acting  in  concurrence. 
With  what'a  unreal  ihoa  roaefine  art.  Shak.,  W,  T.,  t.  ?. 

coactlvely  (k</-ak'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  compulsory 
manner. 

CO-activity  (kd-ak-tiv'i-ti),  n.    [<  co-aetire  + 

■  it, i.   Ct.  activity.]   Unity  of  or  union  in  action. 

Dr.  H.  More. 
co-actor  (ko-ak'tor),  ».    [<  co-nrf  +  -or.  Cf. 

actor.]   One  who  acts  jointly  with  another  or 

others. 

coadaptation  (ko-ad-ap-ta'shon),  n.  [<  c«-i  + 
adaptation.]  Mutual  or  reciprocal  adaptation : 
as,  the  coadaptation  of  the  parts  of  the  hip- 
joint.    Oirc-a.  1 

coadapted  (ko-a-dap'tod),  a.  [<  c*-1  +  ailapf- 
ed,  pp.  of  adapt,  r.J  Mutually  or  reciprocally 
adapted :  as,  "  coadapted  pulp  and  tooth,"  Oven. 

coadjacence  (ko-a-ja'sens),  a.  [<  coadjacent; 
see  -ence,  and  cf.  adjacence.]    Adjacenco  or 

stat^cTbein^coadjaci"nf;  conti>fty. 

The  result  of  his  ( Aristotle's)  examination  Is  that  thero 
are  four  modes  of  association :  namely,  by  proximity  In 
time,  by  similarity,  by  contrast,  by  mtii^uvuer  In  space  ; 
or  three.  If  proximity  In  time  ami  aMMfJaceitof  In  spare  be 
taken  under  one  head.  Pop-  £neyr. 

coadjacent  (ko-a-ja'sent),  a.  [<  eo-l  +*adja- 
cent.)  Mutually  adjacent;  near  each  other; 
i  ontiguous  in  space  and  time. 

The  rooJjoeeiLf  Is  of  some  difficulty;  for  I  do  not  now 
think  it  prolialjle  that  Aristotle  by  thin  meant  to  denote 
mere  vicinity  In  space.  It  Is  manliest  that  ArMe-t  le,  under 
tills  head,  Intended  to  Include  whatever  stands  as  part 
and  part  of  the  same  whole.  Sir  H",  llamiltvn,  Held,  Sole  l>. 

coadjument  (ko-aj'^mont),  n.  [<  ro-i  +  adju- 
mcnf.J    Mutual  assistance.    Johnson.  [Rare.1 

coadjust  (ko-a-jusf),  r.  t.  [<  co-1  +  adjust.) 
To  adjust  mutually  or  reciprocally ;  fit  to  each 
other.  Oteen. 

coadjustment  (k6-a-just'ment),  «.  [<  coadjunt 
+  -ment.  Cf.  adjustment.]  Mutual  or  recipro- 
cal adjustment. 

coadjutant  (ko-aj'9-tant),  a.  and  w,  [<  co-t 
+  adjutant.]  L  a.  Helping;  mutually  assist- 
ing or  operating. 

Thraciiis  enafyirrun/.  and  the  war 
Of  fierce  Kuroclydon.  J. 


II.  if.  A  coadjutor;  a  colleague. 


of  his  toadjutantr  being  touched,  nnt  la 
'  the  disappointment  of  their  work, 
Atatr  Surth,  Kxamcn,  p,  186, 


coagency 

coadjutatori  (k^-aj'l)-ta-tor),  n.  [<  co-1  +  ad. 
Jutator.]   A  coadjutor. 

I  do  purpose  ...  to  act  as  a  tnaiSiulalor  to  the  law. 

Smotlttt,  Launcelot  O reaves,  U. 

coadjute  (kd-a-jflf),  c.  t.    [Inferred  from  coad- 
jutor;  or  <  co-'  +  adjut*.]    To  help  or  assist 
mutually  or  reciprocally ;  cooperate. 
Whereas  those  higher  hills  to  view  fair  Tone  that  stand. 
Her  <*r«id;uriiw  Mprmgs  with  much  content  behold. 

Irraulon,  polyoluion,  HL  tU. 

coadjutive  (k6-a-j«'tiv),  a.  [<  eoattjute  +  -ire.] 
Mutually  assisting;  coadjutant;  cooperating. 
[Kare.] 

A  roadjutir*  cause,  Feitham,  Beaolvee,  i.  S8. 

coadjutor  (k6-a-Jo'tor),  n.  [<  L.  <*Hi<f/af<>r,  < 
co-,  together,  +  adjutor,  a  helper:  see  cv-l  and 
atfjutor.]  I.  One  who  aids  another;  an  assis- 
tant; a  helper;  an  associate  in  occupation. — 
2.  One  who  is  empowered  or  appointed  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  another.  Johnson.  Specifi- 
eallv— 3.  The  assistant  of  a  bishop  or  other 
prelate.  A  permanent  coadjutor  may  or  may 
not  bo  appointed,  with  right  of  succession. 

—  Byn.  L  Auaciatr,  Friend,  Companion,  etc  I  see  tumh 
eiaU),  fellow-worker,  auxiliary,  cooperator.-  &.  CoadpA. 
tar.  Suffragan.  Each  of  these  Is  an  assistant  to  a  Inabup. 
but  tlte  coadjutor  Is  appointed  aa  assistant  and  often  as 
successor  to  an  old  and  In  linn  bishop,  to  relieve  him  from 
work ;  the  wfragan  Is  assistant  to  a  bishop  whose  see  is 
too  large,  anil  has  charge  of  a  specific  poitiun  of  it,  the 
bishop  principal  irinalnlng  In  cbaige  »f  the  central  por- 
tion 

coadiutorship  (ko-a-jo'tgr-ship),  n.  [<  coadjyi- 
tor  +  iihip.]  1.  Assistance;  cooperation.  Pojx. 

—  2.  The  office  or  employment  of  a  coadjutor. 
COadjutreBB  (ko-a-jO'tres),  n.    K  coadjutor  + 

-cm. J    A  female  assistant  or  helper. 
The  ralnlstrcsacs  and  road  Hit  mrcj  of  justice, 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  10SJ. 

coadjntrix  (ko-a-jd'triks),  n.  [As  if  L.f  fem.  of 
coaqjutor.]    Same  as  coadjutrcss. 
liohnghroke  and  his  eaadjutrix. 

SmotUlt,  Hist.  Eng.,  I.  it  I  *0(Ord  MM. 

coadjuvancy  (ko-aj'0-x'an-si),  n.  [<  coadjucant, 
in  lit.  adj.  sense  'helping  in  union  with':  see 
-oscy.]  Assistance ;  cooperation  ;  concurrent 
help.    Sir  T.  Brotrne.  [Rare.] 

coadjuvant  (k^-aj'6-vant).  a.  and  «.    [<  co-i 
+  at\juranU]    I.  a. 
with. 

II.  «.  An 
ciiically,  in 

tion  designed  to  increase  the 
ingredient. 

coadjuvatet,  n.   A  coadjutor. 

coadnate  (ko-ad'nat),  a.    [<  ro-l  + 
Same  as  adnatc. 

coadunate,  coadunated  (ko-ad'i-nat,  -na-ted), 
a.  [<  IX.  coadunatus,  pp.  of  coadunare,  unite 
togetlier,  <  L.  co-,  together,  +  LL.  .•.(•.•,., re, 
mako  one  (lit.  '  at-one*:  cf.  atone),  <  L.  ad,  m 
E.  at,  +  unus  =  E.  one.]    United  or  joined. 

If  the  metre  Is  characteristically  Ilnmeric,  as  say  these 
Inftdela.  then  Is  the  pruaent  text  (so  Inextr 
natrt  with  the  metre),  upon  Uieir  own  allow 
old  Homeric  text  — and  no  mistake. 

bi  Quinrr 

Specifically— (it)  In  rntmn, .united  without  p 
ticulatlnn  ;  connate.    <b)  In  hot.,  same  as  a 

coadunation  (ko-ad-u-na'sbgn),  n. 
adunatio(n-),  <  coadunare:  see  coadut 
union  of  different  substances  or  parte  in  one 
mass.  [Rare.] 

In  lite  cuntfiinafwn  and  conjunction  of  parts,  the  title 
Is  firm,  hut  not  at  all  in  distinction  and  separation. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  lBli),  I.  19a 

coadunition  (ko-ad-Ci-nish'on),  ».  [Var.  of  co- 

admtation,  after  ustfc]     Same  as  nwifsnafioR. 

coadventure  (kd-ad-ven'tur),  r.  i.;  pret.  and 
pp.  roadrcit  fared,  ppr.  coadrenturing.  [<  CO-1  + 
adrenturc,  r.j  To  share  with  one  or  more  in  an 
adventure  or  a  speculation,  llowetl. 

Coadventure  (ko-ad-ven'tur),  r».  [<  eo-l  +  ad- 
renturc, n.)  An  adventure  in  which  two  or  more 
are  sharers. 

coadventurer  (ko-ad-ven'tiir-er),  n.  [<  eo-i  + 
adventurer.]    A  fellow-adventurer, 
coaetaneous,  co&staneously.  See 

coetaneouttly. 
coafforest  (KO-a-for'est), «.  t.  [< c>-i  +  afforest.] 
To  convert  into  a  forest,  or  add  to  a  forest. 
See  afforest. 

Heurv  HIU-Empreete  ...  did  coa/orrtt  much  land, 
which  cmitlniivd  all  his  reign,  though  much  enmptained 
ef.  It-mU.  Letters.  |v.  18. 

coagency  (k6-a'jen-«i),  n.  [<  no-1  +  agency.] 
Joint  agency;  cooperating  power.  Coleridge. 

Those  fascinations  of  sulltiste  which,  when  acting  as 
aco-rtiKiicy  with  unresisted  grief,  end  in  the  parsduxirai 
i .  tult   I  uakiug  ou<  of  gr.ef  itv.  1«  a  I  uury. 

Dc  i/ntoart,.  AiltoMog.  Sketches,  p.  O. 


;  a  promoting  agent ;  spe- 
an  ingredient^ in  a  presenp- 
of  a 


MSf/w- 

g,  the  good 

Horner,  III. 
x-eptlLile  ar- 

<  LI^.  co- 
lt*.] The 
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coagent 

at  (k6-a'jent),  n.   [<  eo-l  +  agent.-}  An 
slant  or  associate  in  an  act;  an  accomplice. 
Your  doom  Is  then 
To  marry  tills  eoaornt  of  your  mischiefs. 

lltau.  and  Ft,  Knight  of  Malta. 

(kd-aj'i-tat),  r.  t ;  pret,  and  pp.  et>- 
•d,  ppr.  coagitating.  [<  LL.  owtfitaliw, 
pp.  of  evao-iforc,  <  L.  to-,  together,  +  agitare, 
agitate:  see  agitate.']  To  move  or  agitate  to- 
gether. Blount.  [Hare.] 
coagmentt  (ko-ag-menf),  t.  [<  L.  eoagmen- 
tare,  join,  connect,  cement,  <  coagmentum,  a 
joining,  <  'eo-agere,  'co-igere,  cdgere,  bring  to- 
gether: nee  cogent,  and  ef.  coagulum,  coact.] 
To  congregate  or  heap  together.  Olanville. 
coagmentationt  (ko-ag-men-ta'ahon),  n.  [<  L. 
nxigmt itafnj  n- ),  <  coagmentare.  pp.  coa<jm<Ktu- 
fmr,  join,  connect:  aee  roajyxurjif.]  Collection 
into  a  mass ;  onion ;  conjunction. 

Wheresoever  there  la  a  iwa/ruMntfsrien  of  many,  the  low- 
tat  [shall)  bo  knit  to  tho  highest  by  Uiat  which  being  inter- 
jacent may  cauee  each  to  deave  nnUMHIwr.  and  eo^ell  to 

Coasnxmtittio*  of  words.  £.  Jvnnm,  LHeouveriee. 

coagula.  n.    Plural  of  coagulum. 

coagulability  (ko-ag'u-la-bil'i-ti),  n.  Incoagu- 
lable: aee  -oiiifi,.]  The  capacity  of  being  co- 
agulated. 

coagulable  i  k.;.-ag'u-la-bl),  a.  [<  coaguHate)  + 
-able.]    Capable  of  besoming  coagulated;  ca- 
pable of  changing  from  a  liquid  to  an  inspis- 
sated state :  as,  roagulablc  lymph, 
Tbe  production  of  any  coaguUibU  exudation. 

Quain,  Mad.  Wet,  p.  4ML 

coagulant (kA-ag'^-lant), n.  [Kit. eoagulan^t-)*, 
ppr.  of  eoaguUire :  see  coagulate,  r.J  A  sub- 
stance that  produces  coagulation. 

coagulate  (k^-ag'Q-lat),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  coag- 
ulated, ppr.  coagulating.  [<  L.  eoaguuttus,  pp. 
of  coagulare,  curdle,  <  coagulum,  a  means  of 
curdling,  reunet,  also  lit.  a  bond,  tie:  see  coagu- 
lum.] 1  fraa*.  I.  To  curdle;  congeal;  clot; 
change  from  a,flttld  in 


oweui  It  aa  wall  aa  the  philosopher, 
i  tMtulaii  her  milk  Into  a  curd. 
ItaUigk,  Mat  World,  Pre..,  p.  48. 


2t-  To  crystallize.  =8yn.  To  thicken,  i 

U.  in  trans.  1.  To  curdle  or  beoome 
congeal  or  become  congealed. 

Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  at  third  part  aplrlt 
of  wine  sad  two  parte  tuUk,  coarulaUih  little,  but  nun- 
gletll.  Bacon.  Xst  lib*. 

About  the  third  put  of  the  nil  oil**  ...  did  there  ra- 
ayuiait  Into  a  whitish  body,  almost  like  butter.  BoyU. 

2t.  To  become  crystallized, 
coagula tet  (k^-ag'v-lat),  a.    [<  MB.  coagtdat, 
<  L.  coagula  tut,  up. :  see  Uie  verb.]  Coagu- 
lated; curdled;  clotted. 

Cotubust  materea  and  c*i  7uf.1t. 
CAeueer,  Ptol.  to  Canon's  Yeotnan't  Tale,  L  2&8. 
O'er-sized  with  eaayulaU  sore.  Shak,,  Hamlet,  II.  8. 
coagulation  (kri-ag-^-tt'shgn),  a.  [<  L.  coagu- 
fVifio(n-),  <  coagulare:  see  coagulate,  "J  1. 
The  act  of  changing  from  a  fluid  to  a  thickened 
curd-like  state,  well  exemplified  by  the  clotting 
of  blood;  the  state  of  being  coagulated. —  2t. 
The  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  as  in 
crystallization. — 3.  A  mass  or  quantity  of  co- 
agulated matter:  a  curd;  a  clot.— Coagulation- 
necrosis,  in  path**.,  a  form  of  microtia  which  occurs 
when  a  email  portion  of  tiaauo  la  cut  off  from  the  circula- 
tion, bat  remains  surrounded  by,  or  at  leant  eontlnuoua 
with,  tissue  in  which  the  hluod  rontinuea  to  circulate.  The 
cell*  of  the  liaaue  liecome  entailer,  diatorted,  shining  and 
the  nuclei  disappear  Coagulation  Of  tho  blood,  the 
production  of  lllumenta  of  fibrin  In  the  blood,  running  in 
every  direction,  thus  forming  a  apongy  maaa  in  which  tbe 
blood  ou rptiacles  are  caught ;  lids  mass  llien  contracts, 
squeezing  out  the  aerutn. 

coagalative  (kA-ag'f-lf-tlv),  a.  [<  ML.  eoagu- 
lattcua,  <  L.  coagulatus:  see  coagulate,  r.,  and 
-ice.]  Causing  coagulation:  as,  " coairulatire 
r,"  Boyle,  Works,  L  423. 
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,  a  blood-clot . — St.  A  substance  that  can 
coagulation,  as  rennet;  a  coagulant.  Crabb. 
CO-ald  (ko-id'),  n.    [<  «o-i  +  mrfi.]    1,  A  fel- 
low-helper.— 2.  Conjunctive  assistance.  Pope. 
coaita(Ki>-i'ta),  ".  [8.  Amer.]  A  South  Amer- 
ican monkey,  Atelet  panucus,  about  18  inches  in 
length.  See  A  teles,  anil  cut 
coaiti,  n.    Same  aa  coati. 
COak1  (kok),  n,  and  r.    Bee  cokel. 
coak'3  (kok),  n.    [Also  written  0017  and  cogg, 
and  perhaps  the  same  aa  cog?  (of  a  wheel)  ;  cf. 
W.  coca*,  a  cog  of  a  wheel.]    1.  In  ship-carp., 
a  projection  from  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  or 
timber  fitting  into  a  hole  in  another  piece  to 
join  them,  or  a  cylinder  or  pin  let  into  the  ends 
of  both  pieces. 
Tlio  cocuta  ...  an  Intended  to  support  the  holla, 

f'uicAdM,  .ship  building,  II.  8. 
2.  .Viraf.,  a  square  metallic  bushing  in  the  cen- 
tral pole  of  the  sheave  of  ablock,  through  which 
the  pin  passes. 

coak-  (kok),  v.  t.  [<  coaki,  a.]  In  thip-carp.,  to 
unite  together,  as  tho  ends  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  bv  meuns  of  coaks. 

coaken  (k6'kn),  r.  i.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  esofai.]  To 
strain  in  vomiting. 

coaks  (koks),  «.  pi.  [PI.  of  ounti.]  Cinders. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
coakum  (ko  a-kum),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
name  of  tho  jrarget  or  poke,  Phytolacca  d<- 
candra.  • 
coal  (kol),  n.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  cof>.  <  ME.  cole, 
col,  <  AS.  mi,  nout.,  =  OFrics.  kole,  NFriea. 
koal,  {.,  =  MD.  kole,  D.  kool,  f.,  =  MLG.  kole, 
kale,  Ui.  kole,  also  kol,  kal,  t.,  =  OHO.  ehol, 
miO.  kol,  neut.,  OUO.  cholo,  koU>,  MHO.  kole, 
kol,  m.,  G.  kohle,  f..  —  Icel.  Norw.  6w.  kol  — 
Dan.  kul,  neut.,  coal  (in  both  senses),  orig.  a 
burning  coal ;  perhaps  connected  with  Ir.  Gael. 
giial,  coal,  and  ult.  with  Skt.  Vital,  burn  bright, 
tiame.  The  Uoth.  word  for  a  burning  coal  was 
hauri,  perhaps  akin  to  AS.  heorth,  E.  hearth, 
Cf.  F.  LuUle,  Walloon  *oi>,  ML.  hulla,  mineral 
coal;  Gr.  avt)pa(,  a  burning  coal,  also  mineral 
coal  (see  anthracite),  L.  cYir6o(n-),  a  burning 
coal,  charcoal,  in  mod.  use  mineral  coal  (see 
rarooit).]  1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  other  com- 
bustible substance,  either  ignited  or  burning  (a 
"live  coal"  or  "glowing  coal''),  or  burned  out 
or  charred  (a  "  dead  coal,"  charcoal,  cinder). 

A  qulc  cof  bernlnde  ope  aae  hyeape  of  ilyeade  eaUt  I A 
lite  coal  burning,  upon  a  heap  of  dead  cusja). 

A yenorteo/  Inuyt,  p.  S06. 
To  cold  eoU§  »che  achal  be  brent 

riffuim  <tf  Palm.  {K.  K.  T.  ».),  1.  «W7. 
Aa  east*  are  to  burning  man,  and  wood  to  Are,  ao  la  a 
contentious  tuait  to  kindle  atrife.  I'ro*.  xtvi.  a. 

If  he  could  born  ua  all  Into  one  toal, 
Wl  have  dearrvd  It  Shak.,  Co»„  Iv.  «. 

2.  A  solid  and  more  or  less  distinctly  stratified 
mineral,  varying  in  color  from  dark-brown  to 
black,  brittle,  combustible,  and  used  as  a  fuel, 
not  fusiblo  without  decomposition,  and  very 
It  la  the  result  of  the  transformation  of  or- 
and  la  dlaUngulalted  by  lu  foaull  origin  from 
U  which  la  obtained  by  the  direct  carbonl- 
lationof  wood.  (Hceconf-ndnvf.)  Cos!  always  contains  more 
or  teas  earthy  matter,  which  b  left  behind  In  the  form  of 
ash  after  combuatlon.  The  quantity  of  the  ash  varies  con- 
■idersbly,  but  In  good  coal  does  not  usually  exceed  from  & 
to  10  per  cent  in  Weight   Coal  can,  however,  be  used  for 
In  default  of  a  belter  material,  when  the  amount  of 


coal-black 


wen  continually  growing  leas  favorable  for  tbe  formation 

age  I 

qua! 

;*ee  I 


of  coal  on  a  large  scale  ,  ao  that  each  successive  age  has 
lest  coal  to  show,  and  that  ou  an  average  of  poorer  quality 


than  tin  coal  of  the  true  Carboniferous  epoch.  (See  fto- 
nile.)  Also  called  Hont-ewat,  mineral  cool,  and  formerly 
sen  coat/.  [Coat  la  this  Moss  la  used  aa  a  collective  noun 
without  s  plural ;  but  In  Ureal  Britain  the  plural  form 
uaod  In  1 


of  a  unanuty  of  00 


.  j  lay  lu  a  1 

«  anil  on  the  fire.) 

Col  growcth  voder  kind. 
Trtnn,  tr.  of  Hlgilen  a  Polychrtinlcon.  L  S8B. 
A  peck  of  eonta  a-plece  sliall  glad  the  rest 

Popt,  Dunciad,  IL  48S. 
Albert  coal  Same  aao/6erf  if  e.  -  Blind  coal  SecWindi. 
-  Boghead  coal,  a  variety  of  cannel-coal  found  on  the 
c.t..te  5  llnghead.  near  liuthttntc.  In  Scotland,  wldch  Is  ex. 
tenalvely  ivsed  for  the  manufacture  of  paraffin  and  -Us.  It 
Is  an  excellent  gas  coal,  but  too  coally  to  be  used  for  that 
pnrpoee.    It  is  also  called  rovtW  f/«7  1 


purpose.  11  Is  also  called  r.-rf-tMc  HM  mineral  and  (or 
fcni.ite.  Bovey  coal,  .»  Tertlarj  llgnlb  <r  l.roencal. 
occurring  in  beds  from  X  to  M  feet  thick.  In  pipe  clay,  at 
Bovey  Tracey  In  Devoualtlrv.  England.  It  l>  an  liinam- 
mable  foaall,  reaembling  In  many  of  Its  properties  "  " 
nilnoua  coaL  Its  structure  la  flaalle,  and  IU  mae-fra 
even  or  conchoiiUI,  with  a  roalnuiu  and 


luster,  it  ts  brittle,  burns  with  a  weak  flame,  and  eabalea 
an  odor  which  Is  generally  disagreeable.  -  BuCkWhwat 
coal  See  twa.i/lMf,-C^-bOTlng  bit  See  6,(1.- 
Dolvs  of  coals.  See  defer.- Fibrous  coal  same  aa 
mefArrV-W  (which  aee,  below).  MoUler-Of  oOAl,  a 
soft  black  aubstaiioe,  resembling  charcoal  in  appearance, 
found  In  connection  with  coal,  usually  along  its  planes 
of  stratification  or  lsmhiation.  lu  which  the  wood) 


acter  of  the  material  from  which  tbe  cost  was  formed  la 
more  perfectly  nrvecrted  than  It  la  in  the  body  of  the  c 
Itself. 

tral  ckartoal.- 
merly  1 


H-necllj  nreecrToil  tnan  It  is  in  tne  noMy  01  uio  ci'Sl 
Also  calli-d  iftxwiM  rosf./oenf  cAamxif,  and  win- 
Mf**tl.- Bmall  ooai  («f)  Uttle  w,w.l  coaU  fnr- 
uaed  to  light  fires.  Oay.  (*)  same  aa  auwJt-TO 
a  ooalt,  to  kindle  strife. 


It  U  yon 
my  lord  and  me. 
Ska*.,  Ben.  VIII.,  U.  ». 
To  call  or  haul  over  the  coals,  to  call  to  s  strict  or  se- 
vere account :  reprimand.—  To  carry  coalsl.  See  mrrv. 
—  To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle.  See  carry.  —  To  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  one's  head  (a  phrase  derived  from  the 
scriptural  nse :  see  qttotstloti),  to  evclU  remorse  and  re- 
pentance In  one  who  has  done  an  Injury',  by  rendering  to 
him  good  for  tha  evil. 

It  thins  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  If  he  thirst  give  him 
drink :  for  in  ao  doing  thou  shslt  Amji  not*  5/  Jin  <m  hu 

K'll't,  l&OXtl.  xil-  33, 

To  stir  coals',  to  quarrel,  cr  stir  np  strife. 

After  eoche  sorte  did  he  vpbrsld  to  the  people  their 
raahe  and  vnatlulaed  Kbting  of  euUt,  and  siialnges  to 
warre.     J.  Vdalt,  tr.  of  Erasmus's  Apophthegms,  p.  Sis. 

coal  (kol),  r.  [=  D.  1-otVn,  warm  with  coals,  — 
MLQ.  koten  =  ii.  kohlcn  —  Hw.  kola,  burn  to 
charcoal;  from  the  noun.]  I  tram.  1.  To 
burn  to  coal  or  charcoal ;  make  into  coal  (  char. 

great  pieces,  lasts 
Nst  Hist,  t  JT&. 
The  beat  charcoaTwaa  msde  of  oak.   The  woods  appear 
to  have  been  eoofed  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  years,  or 
even  less.  X.  and  (J.,  ttb  aer.,  XI.  lzx. 

2.  To  mark  or  delineato  with  charcoal.  [Bare] 

lie  eoaltd  out  rhymes  upon  the  wall. 

r.ioidVn,  Remains,  Hythmea. 

3.  To  provide  with  coal ;  furnish  a  supply  of 
coal  to  or  for :  as,  to  coal  a  steamship  or  a  loco- 
motive. 

Tbe  landlord  and  squire  of  the  pariah,  who  had  always 


M.I,  I 
n-1,  U 


default  < 
much  larger  than  this.  Coal 


ator  (k«>-ag' ^-la-tor),  n.   [<  coagulate  + 
-or?]   Anything  that  causes  coagulation. 

Un.  sdded  under  proper  conditions,  toaerous  effu- 
Is  a  eixwiitror  of  that  effusion,  glviug  rise  to  the  de- 
ment of  fibrin  In  It. 

/ftufey  and  Ymtmant,  PhyaloL,  I  Sd. 

coagnlatory  (ko-ag'^-li't^-ri),  a.  [<  coagulate 
+  -oru.]    Tending  to  coagulate. 

coagulum  (kt>-ag'i)-lum),  w.;  pi.  coagula  (An). 
[NL.,  <  Is.  coagulum,  a  means  of  curdling,  ren- 
net, also  lit.  a  bond,  tie,  <  •eo-agrre.  'eotaert, 
cogere,  bring  together,  gather,  collect,  compel: 
see  cogent,  and  ef.  enact,  coagment.]  1.  A  co- 
agulated mass,  as  curd,  etc.;  specifically,  in 


carbon,  together  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen: 
and  sulphur  la  rarely  If  ever  sbstnt  The  moat  general 
•iilxllvtalon  of  coal  is  Into  hunt  and  sq/T.  The  former  Is 
that  coal  which  consists  slmnet  entirely  of  carbon :  the 
latter  U  that  Ln  which  there  la  a  cnnsldi.ral.le  percentage 
of  hydrogen.  Hsrd  coal  la  generally  called  an/Anmfe ; 
6i(tuiunoiu  coal,  or  simply  dial,  is  the  designation  of  the 
ordinary  soft  coal  almost  everywhere  In  general  uae  wlwre 
coal  It  burned,  except  In  the  eastern  end  Atlantic  Fulled 
Utates.  ln  anthracite  Uw  bituminous  or  volatile  matter 
cimstitutea  usually  li-sa  than  7  per  cent  of  the  whole  |  In 
soft  ur  hltuminotu  coal  it  U  usually  more  than  is  per  cent 
Coal  Intermediate  In  character  between  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  is  called  srmi-anfArariM  or  IfT-f-ffflt 
■ni'noue.  acconling  as  it  ajiprowcbea  anthracite  or  bitumi- 
nous cool  more  nearly  In  character.  Tbe  material  driven 
off  from  coel  on  Ignition  la  not  really  bitumen,  for  cual  Is 
Insoluble,  w  hile  bitumen  Is  soluble.  Tile  name  comes  from 
the  fact  that  bituminous  coal  behaves  un  being  heated 
very  much  as  bitumen  itself  does  that  Is,  it  swells  up 
more  or  less,  fuses  together,  and  bums  wllha  bright  name 
and  considerable  dense  smoke.  Coal  occurs  In  all  the 
geological  formations,  from  the  loeest  In  which  lsnd 
plants  hsve  been  found  (the  Devouisii)  up  to  the 


tint  the  ooal  of  the  great  nianufacturlug  countries.  Eng. 
land.  Iran.-*,  ilertnany.  and  the  eastern I'ultt^l  stntea.  Is 
marly  all  of  the  «in»e  gi-ol,  igli  al  age,  and  Is  obtained  from 
tlieforiiiatloncalle>lthi.carh>inlfer"us.  (SreoseAoni/crouj.) 
The  coal  of  Australia,  India,  ami  a  part  of  that  of  China 
Is  of  later  geological  age  than  the  Carboniferous,  tielllg 
Meeozoic,  and  not  I'aleoxtdc.  There  it  also  a  large  quantity 
of  gootl  cual  in  vurtous  parts  of  lite  world  in  formations 
even  more  recent  than  the  Meaoxolc.  ln  general,  how. 
ever,  from  the  Utne  uf  the  Carboniferous  on,  the  coiidiLu>ns 


poorer  nebihhoura  In  tbe  < 

/WfniifSfJy  /for.,  N.  8.,  XL.  S*. 

He  used  two  Brea,  which  were  malnl  altentslely. 

raurrfen,  Steam-Engtne.  p,  13s, 

II.  in  trans.  To  take  in  coal  for  use  as  fuel : 
as,  the  vessel  coaled  at  Portsmouth. 

At  the  twelfth  station  we  cooled.  The  train  ended  In 
the  desert  here.        W.  II.  /ruaasU,  Diary  in  India,  1,  nil. 

Admiral  Ixapea  remains  st  anchor  before  Kelung.  so  ss 
to  prevent  Chinese  vessels  from  confino. 

TA«  ^irterteaa,  VIII.  801. 

coala,  n.   See  koala. 

coal-backer  (kol'bak'er).  n.    A  man  who  is 

engaged  in  carrying  coal  on  his  back  from  a 
ship  to  tho  wagons.  Haghew.  [Eng.] 

Coal-barge  (kol'birj),  ».  A  flat-bottomed  river- 
boat  for  transporting  coal,    f  U.  8.] 

Coal-basin  (koVba'sn).  n.  In  geof.,  a  depree- 
sion  or  basin  forrned  by  the  subsidence  at  the 
center,  or  upheaval  at  the  edges,  of  the  older 
rocks,  in  which  the  various  strata  of  the  Car- 
boniferous system  or  coal-measures  lio.  See 
rod. -men*  it  rex. 

COal-bod  (kol'bed),  n.  A  formation  in  which 
there  are  strata  of  coal;  a  bed  or  stratum  of 
coal. 

coal-bin  (kol'bin),  n.  A  bin  or  receptacle  for 
coal. 

coal-black  (kol'blak),  a.  and  11.  [<  ME.  cale- 
blak,  eolblak,  <  rW,  coal,  +  blak,  black.]  I.  a. 
Black  as  a  coal,  or  as  charcoal,  or,  as  often  in 
Mack  as  mineral  coal;  very  black. 

I  (eyes'  booth  rofMxule  and  brodc. 

Out  and  Aifklingale.  L  7tv 
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coal-black 

There  he  waa  an.ow. white  tofore, 
Ever  afterward  (vWrMaWt  thirfore 
He  bu  transformed. 

(iotttr,  Cxit.  Amant.,  I.  30*. 

II.  ».  A  (loop  Murk  like  that  of  charcoal :  or 
a  deep,  shining  black  with  a  alight  bluish  tinge, 
like  that  of  anthracite  coal. 

COal-box  I  kol'boks),  «.   A  box  for  holding  coal. 

COal-braild  (koTbrand),  ii.  A  name  for  the 
smut  of  wheat,  Vsttlaija  tui/ttum.    [I*rov.  Ktip.J 

coal-brass  (kol'bras),  n.  A  name  given  to  tin- 
iron  pyrites  found  in  the  coal-measures,  which 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas, 
and  also  in  alkali-works  for  the  sulphur  it  con- 
tains.   Commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

coal-breaker  (kor'bni'ki'-r),  ».  1.  One  engaged 
in  breaking  into  convenient  sine  the  larger 
masses  of  coal  aa  they  come  from  the  mine,  or 
in  attending  upon  a  machine  used  for  that  pur- 
pome.— 2.  A  machine  for  breaking  coal ;  by  ex- 
tension, the  whole  structure  or  building  in  which 
the  various  processes  of  breaking,  sorting,  and 
cleaning  coal  are  carried  on.  Such  structures  arc 
placed  at  the  entrances  of  mines,  anil  arc  often  of  irreat 
extent.  The  coal  I*  delivered  at  the  top  to  the  breakers 
pp.per,  auil  |ahm  downward  through  lb*  works  to  the 
biiia  or  to  the  coal -chutes,  wlierc  It  Is  discharged  Into  the 
cars  that  enter  tile  lower  part  of  the  structure.  I'oal- 
hreakers  were  first  used  hi  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
region  in  l»i:t. 

coal-bunker  (kol'bung'kcr),  «.  A  ]ilace  for 
storing  coal  for  use:  specifically,  in  steamships, 
the  place  where  coal  for  the  furnace  is  ston-d. 

coal-car  (koTkiir),  «.  A  freight-car  designed 
especially  for  carrying  coal,  sometimes  made 
of  iron,  with  a  drop-bottom. 

coal-carrier  (k6l'kar'i-<r),  ».  One  who  or  that 
which  is  employed  in  carrying  coal. 

coalcarrlerlyt  (kol'kar'i-or-li),  a.  [<  coal-car- 
rier +  -Ii/1.]    Like  a  coal-carrier. 

Peter  Plod-alt,  .  .  .  that  cwidorrWij  clown. 

»•..•;,  lUpuiUd  (llazlltt  a  Dudaley). 

COal-chnte  (kol'shiit),  it.  A  trough  or  spout 
down  which  coal  slides  from  a  bin  or  pocket,  to 
a  locomotive  tender,  or  to  vessels,  carts,  or  ears. 

coal-drop  (kol'drop),  n.  A  broad,  shallow  in- 
clined trough  down  which  coal  ia  discharged 
from  a  wharf  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel. 

coal-dust  (kol'dust),  n.  Thedustof  eoal;  pow- 
dered coai. 

It  has  been  attempted  ...  to  make  the  con  Mint  Into 
A  infers',  H miliary ,  p.  lot. 
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separate  ii  (mm  another  hy  an  intervening  Harren  area. 

There  are  :B>  distinct  coal-Melds  lii  Ureal  itrttaln  and  Ire. 
land. 

COalflBh(kol'fish).  ».  [=O.L»Af/t#r/V.]  A  gadoid 
tlal),  I'allachius  nrms  or  cartmnarius,  named 
from  the  color  of  its  back.  It  grew,  t„  ti„.  length 
of  i  or  alert,  and  weigh,  frera  lolo;io  pounds.   Ills  found 


in  irreat  na:nt>rrs  about  the  Orkney  Islands  and  tlie  inirth- 
ern  parts  id  'irtwt  I'.nlain.  The  h«li  ami  Us  fry  are  known 
liy  a  i/rvnt  variety  of  1-ieal  names.  In  the  I'nlted  StattW 
uenerully  called  /h»//»v*-. 

coal-fltter  (kol'fit'cr),  n.    SeejSftVrl,  5. 

coal-gas  l  kol'gas),  n.  1.  The  gas  which  is  given 
out  by  burning  coal. —  2.  A  mixture  of  gases 
and  vapors,  chiefly  combustible,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  gas-light  in  common  use. 

It  is  obtained  hy  healing  bituminous  colli  In  cliwod  Iron 
vesaeU  without  aecesa  of  air.  luid  removliuf  as  i-oliiplrtely 
as  noasible  fruni  the  vapors  thus  formed  all  Incombustible 
and  sulphurous  gases.  Tin'  fullowini;  is  an  avenure  analy- 
sis id  ordinary  tonl-gas'  hydmgen,  4.ri..r,s  percent. ;  marsh- 
gas,  S4.S0;  cartioiilc  ovId,  tl  «4 ;  nleftant  gaa,  *.««•:  tetry 
lene,  2.SS:  siilplnircte.1  hydrogen,  <i ^  nitrogen,  a.tti; 
carbonic  acid.  :*■  S7.  It  also  eolit-alns  traces  of  ammonia, 
rf-iri  .  - i.i i  ii i  i  i  .  i i  :i  >-i  . i x s u  i  Coal-gas 
Charcoal.  Sameaa.'jmeiviiVwmtwhlch  Bee.  under carbon), 
coal-goose  (kol'giis),  ».  A  local  liritish  name 
for  the  cormorant,  J'halacrororax  carbo,  from 
its  color. 

coal-hearer  (kol'he'vcr),  ».  One  employed  in 
the  moving  or  shoveling  of  coal,  in  loading  or 
discharging  coal-ships,  in  shoveling  coal  from 
the  ooal-bunkors  of  a  steam-vessel  to  the  fur- 
naces, etc. ;  a  coal-passer. 

coal-hod  (kiil'hod),  n.  A  boil  for  carrying  coal 
and  putting  it  on  the  fire. 

coal-hole  (kol'hol),  ».  1.  A  trap  in  the  side- 
walk for  the  reception  of  coal 


coal-plant 

1  lining  of  parties  or  factions  for  the  attainment 
of  u  special  end;  alliance.  Among  ih*  moat  fa 
iimius  coalitions  of  history  were  those  lornied  at  different 
times  by  other  r.uro|iean  powers  against  France  during 
the  ware  succeeding  the  lirst  French  revolution. 

They  !the  Jews]  can  never  inlaw  themselves  to  alien  a 
Cwth'uiM  ami  Unity  as  may  make  a  IU  public,  lTineipalrty. 
or  Kingdom.  //u.r»M,  letters,  I.  vt  14. 

Ill-cause  Ixird  Shrllmrnc  had  gained  the  king's  ear,  .  .  . 
Hie  latter  formed  a  cWif.on  with  U.rd  North.  sb«  per- 
son and  whiwe  pulley  he  bad  s|ient  hU  whole  life  in  decry- 
lug.  Itrtrwiham,  Fox. 

The  malitim  luid,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  lost  one 
valuable  member  and  galunl  another. 

WawsatteK  Hist-  Ens-, 

■  Sjrn.  2.  Alliaiicr,  Isa'tur,  Canj<drracy,  etc.  (aee  alti- 

itMee).  curnhtnation,  ouiiartnerehip. 
coalltioner  (ko-a-lish'on-er),  n.    [<  coalition  + 

•rj-r'.]    A  coalitionist.  "  [Rare.] 
coalitionist  (ko-a-lish'pn-ist),  «.    [<  coalition 

+  -inf.]  One  who  favors  coalition,  or  who  is  a 

member  of  a  coalition. 

A  coalition  of  the  Repnblii  ana  and  of  the  |«rty  of  peace 

and  order  produced  the  Thiers  tiovernmenl.  and  then  a 

change  In  the  Ulanee  at  the  eoahtKoosf.  produced  the 


3.  Sam 


coaleryt  (ko'ler-i),  n.    [<  coal  +  -cry.    Ct.  col- 
liery.]   A  colliery.  H'oo<ttcartl. 
coalesce  (ko-a-les'),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coa- 
jtpro*,  ppr.  ciiilntcmt/.  [<  L.  coalescerr,  grow  to- 
plher,  \  CO-,  together,  +  altacere,  grow  up,  < 


•  les  }r  r .  ■.  ;  |irv.-L.  auo  j»p,  rx«<- 
k*<xtl,  ppr.  tvMiintcimj.  [<  L.  coalescerr,  grow  to 
gelher,  I  a*-,  together,  +  altacere,  grow  up,  < 
alcrc,  nourish:  see  aliment.]  1.  To  grow  to- 
gether; unite  by  growth  into  one  body. 

In  the  humerus  of  the  Manatl  the  bicipital  groove  bob. 

.  the  two  tuberosities  <W««-iiw.  as  in  the  <  eta.  ea. 

H'.  //.  H.-ieer,  uatcoUnry  .  p. 
The  middle  dirblon  of  the  lualy  of  Llmulua  elhlblla 
vhlch  indicate  Uiat  it  Is  coinpoecd  of,  at  fewest, 
•••••I  somites.  UnxUu.  Auat-  Invert.,  p.  S2s. 

2.  To  combine  or  be  collected  or  joined,  so  as 
to  form  one  body. 

they  [va|Kiural  begin  to  coatrsee  and  constitute 

Aeiet.in. 

Hence — 3.  To  come  or  join  together;  unite  so 
as  to  form  one  party,  community,  or  the  like : 
as,  political  parties  sometimes  coalaicr. 
The  clrcunistane..»  of  the  tenth  .^  ntury  M  the 


klniplotiis 
in  tfce  slia 


in  Ivritain,  naturally  and  neeeiifcaril} ,  to 
<t  a  consolidated  kingdom 


alia|ie 

A'.  A.  t'rrrmaa.  Amor.  Lccia.,  p.  lso. 
_  (ko-a-les'ens),  a.  [<  eoalencriit : 
see  -enic]  1.  The  act  of  coalescing  or  unit- 
ing; the  state  of  being  intimately  joiued. 

That  he  should  not  lie  aware  of  the  future  roafesrenee  of 
these  bodies  into  one.   UlanvilU,  Preexistenre  of  Souls,  fl. 

2.  In  bot„  the  orgnnic  union  of  similar  parts. 

coalescency  <  ko-a-les'ett-wi),  n.  [=  cmlrxwnce : 
see  -ency.  J  Tendency  to  grow  together  or  unite. 
Hp.  (iautleu. 

coalcscont  (k«>-a-les'ent).  a.  anil  «.  [(.  L.  MaV 
lact n(t-)»,  pnri  of  coal<*c<rr,  grow  together: 
see  cort/tace.]  I.  «.  Growing  together;  unit- 
ing so  as  to  form  one  body:  in  oof.,  properly 
applied  to  the  organic  cohesion  of  similar  parts. 

IX  n.  One  who  or  that  which  coalesces.  Athe- 
ntrum. 

coal-exchange  (k61'ek»-chSnj'),  n.  A  market 
for  the  sale  of  coal:  specifically,  a  place  fur 
transactions  in  cnnl  on  a  large  scale. 

coal-field  (kol'feld),  ».  In  i|n//..  a  general  name 
for  any  urea  over  which  coal  occurs  somewhat 
connectedly  and  in  some  iiuanlity,  and  where 
coal  is  or  may  lie  worked  to  such  an  extent  its 
to  bo  of  economical  importance,  unc  coal  Ikld  is 


to  be  stored  in 
.—2.  A  coal-cellar.    [Eng.]  — 
»».,  that  part  of  a  ship's  hold  lying  near 
to  the  after-mugnzitit'  containing  coal,  wood, 
etc.  [Eng.] 

coal-hood,  coaly-hood  (kol'hud, -l-huil),  n.  [So 
called  from  their,  black  crown.]  1.  The  bull- 
finch.—2.  The  coal-tit. 

Coal-hoodie  (kol'htid  i),  n.  1.  Same  as  coal- 
IhmhI.  —  2.  A  name  of  the  Mack-headed  bunt- 
ing, Emberiza  *eha,niela. 

coal-hulk  (kol'hulk),  n.  A  vessel  kept,  usual- 
ly at  foreign  stations,  for  supplying  steamers 
with  coal. 

coalier,  n.  See  collier^. 

coaling  (ko'ling),  m.  [Verbal  n.  of  coal,  r.] 
The  process  of  supplying  or  taking  in  coal  for 
use :  as,  the  coaling  of  a  steamer  orlocomotive ; 
n  cr>«/iN/7-station  or  coa/infr-wharf. 

coalised,  l>.  a.    Ss-e  coalUrd. 

coalite Tko'a-lit),  a.  [<  U  coahtug,  pp. :  see  the 
verb.]  United  or  coalesce.!:  applied  specifi- 
cally, in  cxtom.,  to  parts  structurally  or  usually 
separated  when  they  are  closely  united  without 
a  dividing  incisure  or  suture,  as  the  scutelluin 
when  it  is  connate  with  the  pronotum,  or  the 
prolegs  of  a  caterpillar  when  those  of  a  pair  are 
united,  only  the  ends  being  sometimes  distinct. 
—  Coalite  abdomen,  one  In  which  ilo-  st-cim-ma  are 
itnltc-t  without  mturea,  as  In  a  snider.  Coalite  all- 
trunk,  the  metotliorat  and  uietathorav  when  they  up 
parcntiv  fi«rm  a  slmrle  ring,  the  ■u-nnt  l*lni!  united,  as  in 
many  gaaiajaam  Coalite  body,  a  i"»ly  in  which  <hi- 
head.  thnru,  and  alahmivti  are  all  cluaely  united,  a*  In 


&  Ama,,  Science  of  Polltlca.  vL 
COallzed  (ko'a-llxd),;/.  a.   [<  'caalizc,  var.  of  co- 
alc.ice  or  coalite  (see  -i.-c),  +  -teP.]    Joined  by 
or  in  a  coalition;  allied.   Also  spelled  cvahiva. 

[Ben.] 

Kaah  ennfnvd  klnga.  Cartytt. 
coallier,  a.    See  collier*. 

CC~ally  (k6-a-li' ).  ».  [<  eo-t  +  ally*,  n.]  A  joint 
ally :  as,  the  subject  of  a  co-<illy.  Kent. 

coalman  (kol'man),  n. ;  pi.  axilmen  (-men ).  [Cf. 
coalfisk,]    The'young  coallish.    [Local,  Eng.] 

Coal-master  (kol'mas'ter),  n.  The  owner  or 
lessee  of  a  cniil-lic Id  who  works  it  and  disposes 
of  its  produce.  [Eng.] 

coal-measures  (kol'merh'urz).  n.  pi.  In  genl.. 
that  portion  of  the  ('arboniforousseries  in  which 
beds  of  coal  are  found.  Die  c,al  nicasurea  are  aomr 
times  aevi  ral  thousand  fret  in  thu  knew.  and  const**,  lit 
addition  to  the  nasi  Itaelf.  of  man)  Nils  of  clay,  shale,  and 

aaniUtoue.    See  e«rfni«,//-ri^)4.  w 

coal-meter  (kol'me'ter),  it.  One  appointed  to 
superintend  the  measuring  of  coal.  [Eng.] 

coal-mine  (kol'inln),  t*.  A  mine  or  pit  from 
which  coal  is  obtained. 

coal-miner  (korml'ner),  ».    One  who  works  in 


the  mites 

coalltet  (kfl'a-lit),  r.  [<  h.  coalitux.  pp.  of  ron- 
trstcrt :  seo  conltifct:]  I,  intra**.  To  unite  or 
coalesce. 

Let  them  continue  to  twlitr.  EUingbnkt,  I'iu-tka,  xlii. 

H.  trans.  To  cause  to  unite  or  coalesce. 

lime  lias  .  .  .  bh  nded  and  raatiift  the  eonnuered  with 
the  cunuueron.  Harkr,  To  sir  II.  Ijingrlshc. 

coalition  (ko-a-lish'on),  «.  [=s  F.  coalition  = 
Sji.  auilicion  =  1'g.  r>«/ic«7o  =  It.  fi«li.-i«,  < 
ML.  coatitio(n-),  <  L.  cattlesrerc,  pp.  cort/t/K.t,  co- 
alesce :  see  fy«i/<  we  and  cimlik . ]  1.  Union  in 
a  body  or  mass;  a  coming  together,  as  of  sep- 
arate 'bodies  or  parts,  and  their  union  through 
natural  causes  in  one  mass  or  whole:  as,  a  ok 
alitioH  of  atoms  or  particles. 

Tis  neceianry  thnt  these  b|uandrri-d  atoms  should  con- 
vene and  unite  Into  great  masses ;  without  such  a  eon/i- 
fum  Use  chaos  must  have  reigned  to  all  etehilty.  Benlltn. 

2.  Voluntary  union  of  individual  persons,  par- 
ties, or  states ;  particularly,  a  temporary  com- 


coal-mining  {kol '  mi  '  ning),  a.  I'ertainiug  to 
mining  for  coal;  engaged  in  or  conneet<-d  with 
mining  coal:  as,  coal-mining  districts;  the 
coal-minina  interests. 

coal-mouse  (kol'mous),  ».;  pi.  coal-mice  or  eoal- 
i»'i»«»,  [Also  written  rolemiomc ;  <  ME.  colmotr, 
coltemate,  <  AS.  col„<a*e(=  1).  koolmus=  MHti. 
kolemeise,  (i.  koklmcim  ).  coal-mouse,  coal-tit,  so 
called  from  its  glossy  black  head  ami  throat 
(cf.  F.  chorbtmnier  =  Hp.  carboneru,  coal-mouse, 
<  L.  carbo(n-),  coal),  '  col,  coal,  +  md*c,  ME. 
twosr  (=  MI),  mrrse,  D.  Mice*  =z  MLti.  mate  ^= 
OHO.  mcina,  MHO.  O.  incise  =  l)an.  mejttc  = 
Norw.  Mid*  =  led.  dim.  mcuriHgr,  >OF.  maitanije, 
F.  inrxanoc,  Wulloou  «i««  i»</r,  Rouchi  nmninquc, 
I'ieanl  mamimjie,  ML.  wowintv.  cival-mouse), 
the  name  of  several  small  birds,  now  found  only 
in  two  compounds,  where  it  has  been  corrupted 
to  -mouse,  namely,  coal-moum'  and  titmouse;  see 
MOM*,  The  plufal,  which  is  little  used,  follows 
that  of  titmonte  (titmice)  in  conforming  to  the 
plurul  of  mouse;  but  some  writers  avoid  the 
corruption  in  the  plural,  and  write  <  o«/-»(««*m.] 
Same  as  ctml-tit. 

coal-note  (kol'noO,  n.  A  particular  form  of 
promissory  note  formerly  in  use  in  the  port  of 
London. 

coal-Oil  (kol'oil).  «.    Same  as  jtctrolivm. 
coal-passer  (korpas'cr),  «.    One  whose  duty 

is  to  pass  coal  to  the  furnace  of  a  steam-engine, 
coal-pipe  <  kol 'pip),  n.  The  cast  of  a  tree  formed 

in  rock,  usually  in  sandstone.  Sn<  h  easts,  standing 

■..il    .il.'.  .  »i.  i ...I  i.  i   n  in  -mi  '.ill,,  I   .el,. |.  ,  n'.. 

fields,  and  an-  a  source  of  danger  to  the  miner  a.  they  are 
llk.ly  to  fall  as  soon  as  the  fiupponlhg  rink  I.  removed. 

coal-pit  (kol'pit),  m,    [<  ME.  (not  found).  < 


AS.  'colpylt.  <  >oi,  coal.  +  )>ytt,  pit :  see  J>t>A»] 
1.  A  pit  where  coal  is  dug. —  2.  In  the  I  niteU 


Stall's,  a  place  where  charcoal  is  made. 
COal-plant  (kAFplantV,  «.  A  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly preserved  or  fossilized  relic  of  vegeta- 
tion found  in  connection  with  mineral  coal,  and 
regarded  as  representing,  or  as  nkiu  with,  the 
vegetation  of  which  the  oonl  itself  i*  composed. 

The  vecetnMe  rerusins  uhieh  arc  in  the  best  preservation 
and  have  been  loisit  stildliil  fs  eur  ihieltv  in  the  strata 
between  which  the  Imlsof  coal  are  tntrri'nlnte.1,  and  mpe- 
i -tally  In  the  under  .  lay  or  .  lunch  by  uhl.h  a  large  pro- 
i«.Hli*i  of  them  are  underlain  Hie  slisly  strata  over- 
lying Uie  coai  arc  also  very  ftvniicoUy  loins!  to  be  crowded 


igitized  by  Google 


coal-plant 


with  well-prraerved  form*  of  vegetable  life,  Thcvegrta 
tlon  s.-compsnj  mg  cool  varies  with  its  geological  age. 
(See  coal.)  As  the  raleoaoic  or  "Carboniferous  "  cool  Is  - 
in  Europe  niid  the  eastern  Culled  Statev,  at  least  —  much 
more  important  than  that  ol  anj  other  geological  aire, 
It  is  this  coal-vegetation  which  hu  been  the  object  of  the 
moat  careful  Investigation.  >V  hi lc  It  Is  generally  admitted 
that  the  coal  Itself  has  hem  formed  from  the  aggregation 
ami  more  or  lean  complete  dooompnsitloii  of  vegetable 
matter.  It  Is  often  very  difficult  to  prove  this,  except  by 
microscopic  examination,  after  preliminary  chemical 
treatment  by  which  most  of  the  entirely  disorganised  por- 
tion of  the  coal  lias  Ixicq  removcii,  Among  the  niatcrials 
of  which  the  coal  of  different  region*  has  lieell  shown  by 
various  authorities  to  he  made  up  are :  bark  of  CaUitAitn, 
Istytdodentlcon,  ami  Si'tilinrii,  spores  of  l^yidodfndnm, 
vascular  portions  of  J'rtotttrrit  ami  other  ferns,  ami  leaves 
and  lark  of  Cordai/e*.  <See  these  words.)  Vegetation  of 
a  higher  order  than  the  Canifrrtt  has  not  yet  been  proved 
to  exist  In  connection  with  cool  of  Carboniferous  age ;  In; 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  fossil  plants  of  that  epoch  be- 
long* to  the  Crjnrfo/amio. 

coal  sack  (kdl'sak),  *.  1.  A  sack  made  of 
strong  coarse  material  for  containing  or  carry- 
ing pool.— 2.  A  sailors'  tenn  for  a  dark  place 
in  the  Galaxy  south  of  Crux.  Also  tailed  fAe 
hole  in  the  sty. 
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coal- works  (kol'werks),  it.  ting,  or  pi.  A  place 

where  coal  its  dug,  including  the  machinery  for 

raising  the  coal ;  a  colliery. 
coaly1  (ko'li),  a.    [<  coal  +  -yx.]  Pertaining 

to  or  like  coal;  containing  coal, 
coaly-  (ko'li),  it.   A  dialectal  form  of  colli*. 
coaly-hood,  ».   See  punt-hood. 
coambulant  (ko-am'bu-lant),  a.    [<  LL.  coam- 

butu»(t-)e,  ppr.  of  eoo-sibiifrt  rr,  walk  together,  < 

L.  co-,  together,  +  ambularc,  walk :  see  co-1,  and 

ambulate,  amble.]  In  her.,  walking  aide  by  side. 
Coaming  (ko'ming),  ».    [Also  written  combing, 

being  a  particular  use  of  that  word:  see  comfr- 

ing.]    Aiiwf.,  one  of  the  raised  borders  or  edges 

of  (he  hatches,  designed  to  prevent  water  on 

deck  from  running  below, 
coannex  (ko-a-neks'),  t'.  t.    [<  oo-l  +  a«n«r.] 

To  annex  with  something  else.  [Rare.] 
coap  (kop),  n.    See  cojm4. 
coappear  (ko-a-ner'),  r.  i.    [<  co-1  +  ajtpear.] 

To  appear  together.    [Rare. J 

Heaven's  scornful  flames  and  thine  |Cupld'sl  can  never  sa. 
appear.  Viiarlrs,  Emblems,  II.  1. 

coapprehend  (ko-ap-ro-hend'),  r.  t.  [<fO»  + 
apprehend.]  To  apprehend  together  with  an- 
other. [H 

unto  all 


coart 


Coarctate  meta- 

ils  characterised  by 
isretate  pupa.  —  Co- 


ital 


lng  coal.  A  common  form  is  that  of  a  cyunucr,  peno. 
rated  or  mode  of  aire  netting,  which  revulves  ou  Its  long- 
er ails  and  lu  an  Inclined  position. 
COal-BCQttle  (kol'skut'l),  n.  A  Teasel,  ordina- 
rily of  metal,  used  for  holding  coal  and  putting 
it  on  a  fire;  a  coal-hod.  -  Ooal-acuttie  bonnet,  a 
bonnet  formerly  sore,  shaped  somewhat  like  aoosi  scuttle, 
usually  projecting  far  before  the  f»c*. 


■■3 


Miss  Snevellici  .  .  .  glancing  from  the  depths  of  li<-r 
coal-scuttle  bonnet.        DickcM,  Nltholas  Mckleby,  villi 

coalsey  (kol'Ri),  n.   [Appar.  <  coals,  pi.,  + 

for-y;  as  if  coaly.]   A  local  Rnglisli 

the  eoalflsh.    Also  spelled  coatsay. 
coal- ship  (kol'ahip),  h.  A  ship  erapk 

transporting  coal, 
coal-slack  (kol'slak), ».  fCf.O. 

coal-cinder.]  The  dust  or  grime  of  coal. 


t  from  her  face. 
,  I'nlyolhUw,  III.  SA 

coal-amnt  (Vol 'smut),  n. 
coal-stalth  (kol'sttth),  «.   See  staith. 
coal-stone  (kol'gton),  n.  A  kind  of  cannel-coal. 
coal -stove  (kol'stov),  u.  A  stove  in  which  coal 

is  used  as  fuel ;  specifically,  a  stove  for  burning 

anthracite  coal. 

coal-tar  (kol'tar),  n.  A  thick,  black,  viscid, 
opaque  liquid  which  condenses  in  the  pipes 
when  gas  is  distilled  from  coal,  it  is  a  mixture  of 

many  different  liquid  and  solid  substances,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  these  into  useful  products  Is  imiw  an  Imjiortalit 
branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry-  Among  these  pro. 
ducts  may  be  named  paraffin,  naphtha,  benzol,  creosote, 
anthracene,  carbolic  acid,  naphthaline,  pitch,  etc.  Tlte 
basic  oil  of  coal-tar  la  the  most  alxiudant  source  of  the 
beautiful  auitJue  colors,  their  various  hue*  being  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  aiilllm  by  means  of  acids,  etc.  (See  daifiiie.) 
Coal-tar  it  ma<l*  Into  asphalt  for  pavements,  and  with  coal- 
dust  forms  by  nruawre  an  excellent  artificial  fuel.  It  Is 
largely  used,  by  Itself  and  combined  with  oilier  substances 
to  form  preservative  compositions  for  coating  wood  and 
metal.    Also  called  wu-lar.  —  Coal-tar  colors,  a  name 

Eto  a  numerous  class  of  colors  derived  from  coal-tar 
rtous  complex  chemical  processes.    They  are  more 
and  popularly  called  aniline  rotors,  as  aniline  was 
the  first  of  them  discovered.    See  aniline. 

coal-tit  (kol'tit),  n.  Ueoal  +  Hfi.  See  eoal- 
numse  aud  (ifmoitaf.]  The  I'arns  atcr,  ono  of  the 
titmice:  so  called  from  its  glassy  black  head 
and  throat.    Also  cole-tit  ami  coat-mouse. 

coal-trimmer  (kdrtrim'6r),  n.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed to  stow  aud  trim  or  shift  coal  on  board 
vessels,  either  as  cargo  or  as  a  supply  for  the 
furnaces. 

coal-viewer  (Ml'vO/cr),  n.  In  mining,  a  per- 
son employed  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the 
one  to  whom  the  royalty  is  payable,  or  of  the 
person  who  works  the  mine. 

coal-whipper  (kol'hwip'er},  n.  One  who  raises 
coal  from  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  unloading  it ;  a 
coal-heaver.  Call  whlppers  are  now  being  suprr«cded 
by  machiiwry.'a  hkh  executes  the  work  both  more  cheaply 
and  ui..rc  expeditiously.  [Kng.] 

The  swarthy,  deinoii-llke  e*«l-**ippert  .  .  .  issuing 
from  tliiw  black  an  he*  lu  the  Strand. 

M .  »:  Suntjt,  Reuben  Medllcott,  I.  X 

The  act  of 

;  coal  from  the  hoi 
coal-workings  (kol'wer'kingz),  n.  ting,  or  pi, 
A  coal-mine ;  a  place  where  coal  is  raised. 

At  last  we  reached  the  coaf  mirtin-n,  and  a  more  de- 
serted.  melsncholy  looklnj;  pUCe  for  a  mine  I  have  never 

7,  P.  IS4- 


cn  a  1 -whipping  (kol'hwnpMng), 


[Rare.] 

They  aauuued  the  shapes  of 
eyes. and  by  their  ronluiK-tioiisandcomj 
to  commiuilcate  their  conceptions  unto  any  tlut 
Aeuitni  the  syntails  of  their  natun-s. 

.Sir  T.  /own/,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  SO. 

coapt  (k9-apt'),  r.  t.  [<  LL.  coaptarc,  <  L.  co-, 
together,  +  aptarc,  fit :  see  eo-1  aud  apt,  c,  and 
ef.  coaptate.]    Same  as  coaptate. 

Hie  side  margin  of  the  elytron  is  expanded  so  as  to  co- 
a*  itself  with  the  prothorax  to  form  an  oval  outline. 

ie  CWc. 

coaptate  (k6-«p'tat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ctwip- 
tuted,  ppr.  eoaptating.  [<  LL.  coaptatim,  pp. 
of  coaptare,  fit  together:  see  coapt.]  To  adjust 
or  fit,  as  parts  to  one  another;  specifically,  in 
surg,,  to  adjust  (the  parts  of  a  broken  bone)  to 
each  other. 

coaptation  (Tto-ap-ta'slion),  s.  [<  LL.  <*>aj>- 
tatio(n-),  <  coaptare,  fit  together:  seecrHy>Mf..1 

1 .  The  adaptation  or  adjustment  of  parts  to  one 
another. 

The  same  method  make*  both  prose  and  verse  beautiful, 
which  consists  In  too  Judicious  caaptatwn  and  ranging  of 

2.  In  surg.,  the  set  of  placing  the  broken  ex- 
tremities of  a  bone  in  their  natural  position,  or 
of  restoring  a  luxated  bone  to  its  place;  bonc- 
setting.  Ihtnglison. —  3.  ItiaN«f..akind  of  glid- 
ing articulation  of  one  bone  with  another,  as 
that  of  the  patella  with  the  femur. 

coaptator  (ko'ap-ta-tor),  ».  [NL.,  <  LL.  rwyi- 
tare,  fit  together:  see  coaptate.]  A  surgical 
ap|>aratus  for  fitting  together  the  ends  of  a 
broken  bone  and  keeping  them  in  the  required 
position  while  their  union  is  taking  place.  E. 
TI.  Knight. 

coaratibn  (ko-a-ra'ahon),  n.  [<  co-1  +  ora- 
tion.] Coupe  rat  ivo  plowing  or  tillage:  a  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  practised  in  ancient  villago 
communities,    tkxhohm.  [Rare.] 

coarb  (ko-arb'),  n.    Same  as  comarb. 

coarbiter  (kd-ar'bi-ter),  n.  [<  co-*  +  arbiter.] 
A  joint  arbiter. 

The  friendly  composition  mode  and  celebrate.  I  by  the 
aster  Nicholas  Stocket,  Thomas  liraa, 
tbe  yeare  UMS,  with  the  ossUUnce  of 
their  cMrbittn  on  our  part.      HaWujrt  s  Vtnmgt;  1.  lis. 

coarctt  (k^-arkt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  coarctare,  erro- 
neous form  of  eoartare,  press  together,  <  <•»►-, 
together,  +  artare,  press:  see  on-1  aud  art3. 
Ct.  coart.]  1.  To  press  together;  crowd;  con- 
fine closely,  flaeon. — 2.  To  restrain;  confine. 

He  must  blame  ami  Impute  It  to  himself  that  he  bos 
thus  eiHirrieii  or  straitened  himself  so  far. 

Aytift,  Farergon. 

coarctatet  (kij-ark'tat),  r.  t.  [<  L.  eoarctaUu, 
pp.  of  coarctare :  see  roarc t.]  Same  as  coord. 

coarctate,  coarctated  (kA-iirk'tiit,  -t«-ted),  a. 
[<  [a,  cwircfufn*.  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Crowded 

together,  .specifically  —  («) 
In  rnfem. :  (1)  i'umpreiaed  ; 
much  attenuated,  generally 
at  the  base  ;  having  a  nsrrow 
haw,  biitwidernud  thicker  to. 
wan!  the  apex.  Ci) Crowded; 
packod  into  a  small  space. 
<fc>  In  M..  compact :  <Un,v, 
as  a  piuilele  ;  cbnely  appn-os- 
ed.  as  a  f"lloce<niB  tballu^ — 
Coarctate  abdomen.  In  «i- 
fom..  an  atMlomeii  attaehed  by 
a  narrow  liaie,  but  Immedi- 
ately rtdargeil,  and  so  ,-Uinely 


as  In  the  butterflies  and  most  flies 
morphoala,  in  eufosn.,  a  metamorpl 
s  maggot- like  larva  ami  a  quleaccnt 
arctats  pupa,  lu  rnlom.,  a  pupa  Inclosed  lu  an  oval  cor- 
neous case,  formed  by  the  dried  and  expanded  skin  of  the 
larva,  and  having  no  external  indications  of  the  organs :  a 
form  exhibited  in  niost  tJiplrrn. 

coarctation  (ko-ark-ta'shon),  «.  [<  L.  coareta- 
fio(H-),  <  coarctare:  see  eottretatr,  r.,  and  eo- 
arct.]  1 1.  Con  Qncme  n  t ;  restriction  to  a  narrow 
space;  restraint  of  liberty. 

knowledge  Is  confined  ami  circumscribed  :  and 
ut  auy  such  contracting  or  en  re/anon  hut  that 
comprehend  all  the  universal  nature  of  tilings. 

Uanm,  Advancement  of  learning,  L  10. 

2.  Pressure ;  contraction;  specifically,  iu  twerf., 
the  contracting  or  lessening  of  the  diameter  of 
a  canal,  as  the  intestine  or  the  urethra,  or  the 
contraction  of  a  cavity.  Say. 
coarse  (kors),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  courw,  cowrse, 
riw,  prob.  developed  (in  the  16th  century)  from 
the  ME.  phrases  in  couree,  by  course,  l.  e.,  in 
(regular,  natural)  order,  in  common  fashion; 
hence,  common ;  cf .  similar  senses  of  ordinary, 
mean,  common.  See  eoaritel.]  1.  ()f  inferior 
or  faulty  quality;  poor  in  kind  or  character; 
not  pure  or  choice;  not  soft  or  dainty;  rude; 


Kow  I  feel 
metal  ye  are  moulded. 

Skat.,  Hen.  V1II.,HLS. 
1  shall  he  miwt  happy 
hen  you  please  to  command  me, 
f  otnee. 

Fbtehfr,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  L 
Capt  Hwan,  to  encourage  his  Men  to  eat  this  courss 


To  be 


ass. 


Ilvah,  would  oomn»end  It  for  cxtraonllmiry  go,«l  Koo.i. 

ZkjutjnVr,  Voyages,  I.  lin. 
A  coarse  ami  useless  dunghill  weed.  Ofwoy. 

My  Lord,  cat,  also,  tho'  the  fare  Is  eiwirse. 

Teunitson,  (leralnt. 

2.  Wanting  in  fineness  of  texture  ordellcacv 
of  structure,  or  in  elegance  of  form ;  i 
of  large  parts  or  particles;  thick  and 
in  texture:  as,  coarse  thread  or  yarn; 
hair;  coarse  sand;  coarse,  cloth;  coarse  pa 

Little  girl  with  the  poor  coarse  hand. 

brmruiny,  James  Lee's  Wife. 

We  pass  through  gentle  steps  from  a  course  cluster  of 
stars,  such  as  tbe  Meladea,  .  .  .  till  we  find  ourselves 
brought  to  an  object  such  as  the  nebula  In  Orion. 

A.  if.  Cltrkr,  Astnitt.  Ill  10th  CenL,  p.  SO. 

3.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  lack  of  re- 
finement; rude;  vulgar;  of  manners  or  speech, 
nniiolished,  uncivil,  or  ill-bred:  as,  a  coarse 
face;  coarse  manners. 

In  my  nam  English.  Drydin,  Ded.  of  .Cneld. 

Coarse,  unclvUuwd  wordx.  Addbon,  Spectator,  No.  119. 

Daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  cenrse. 

renNyaon,  Tile  Brook. 

4.  Gross;  indelicate;  offensive:  as,  i roarse  lan- 
guage; a  coarse  gesture. —  5.  Rough;  inclem- 
ent; unpleasant:  said  of  the  weather:  as.  it's 
a  coarse  day.  [Scotch  aud  prov.  Eng.]  — Coarse 
metal.  Same  aa  uiaue.  —  Coarse  stuff.  Seesfti/. 

coarse-grained  (kors'grand),  a.  1.  Consisting 
of  large  particles,  fibers,  or  constituent  ele- 
ments: as,  coarte-itraineil  granite  or  wood.— 2. 
Wanting  in  refinement,  delicacy,  or  sensibility ; 
vulgar:  as,  a  coarse-grained  nature, 
coarsely  (kors'li),  adv.  In  a  coarse  manner, 
(a)  In  an  Indifferent  or  Inferior  manner  ;  rudely  .  jmrly. 
I  poorly. 

Air  T.  -Breirne,  Vulg.  Err..  viL  ». 
ib)  Without  refinement  or  grace  In  delineation  or  deasrip. 
Hon ;  rudely. 

marwty  drawn  than  any  dramatic 

remember. 

if ura  ufa  u,  Moore's  Bymn. 
;c)  Inelegantly  :  uncivilly ;  wllboutartorpoliah.  (d)  <lro»- 


ati-lr  enlarged,  and  so  cuiwly 
appiii  d  to  the  thorax  that  it 
appears  to  form  a  part  of  It, 


Bw.aslu.JsUc.1 


There  Is  a  gentleman  that  serves  the  count 
Report*  but  eoarsWji  of  her.    Sou*,.  All's  Well,  111.  i. 

coarsen  (kor'sn),  v.  t.  [<  coarse  +  -r»l.]  To 
render  coarse  or  coarser,  in  any  sense ;  espe- 
cially, make  unrefined  or  inelegant ;  make  rude 
or  vulgar:  as,  to  coarsen  one's  nalure.  [Ware.] 
coarseness  (k6rs'nes),  «.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  coarse,  in  any  sense. 

The  cortrsrnesi  of  sackcloth.  I>r  II.  Mot*. 

rardon  tho  coitrafwess  of  the  Illustration. 

.Sir  It.  L'EMtranam. 

Tlicrc  appears 
proceedings  of  tl 

We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies, 
Nor  ut  the  (yviearneM  of  our  Wsven  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Hlelails  shine. 

.Icfdisun,  Letter  from  Italy, 
coartt  (ko-lirt'),  r.  t.    [<  ME.  coarten.  <  L.  eoar- 
tare, coarctare,  compress,  compel ;  see  coarol.] 
To 


a  roarsenesff  and  vulgarity  In  all  the 

nmhly.  Iturlf,  Itc 


Digitized  by  Googl 


court 

so  thai  bo  court  la  njmmr  In  ■ 


Dvret  by  deth*  «M  stravtely  enartU 
Of  hi*  lyf  to  make  s  sudden  traiwlaclon, 

MS.  Laud,  418.  fol.  101.  UtaUimit) 

oourticnlated  (ko-ar-tik'ii-la-tod),  (I.  [<  co-l  + 
articulated.]  Coapted ;  conjoined ;  articulated 
one  with  another,  as  bones. 

coarticulation  (ko-ar-tlk-t>-l»'ahon),  n.  [<  eo-i 
+  articulation .  ]  Articulation  one  with  another  j 
especially,  the  articulation  of  tho  bones  in  a 

coasayt,  «.   An  obsolete  form  of  eaiuexay. 

coassessor  <kd-*-sos'or),  n.  [<  co-i  +  assessor.] 
A  joint  assessor. 

coassume  tkd-a-tium'),  r.  t.  [<  eo-1  +  <m»ni«*.] 
To  assume  or  take  upon  one's  self  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another.    Walsall.    [  Kurt'.  J 

coast  (kflet),  «.  [<  ME.  cmtte,  coost,  cost  =  MI). 
koste.  kuste,  D.  lust  (>  G.  kUste  =  Pan,  kj/tt  = 
8w.  hut),  coaBt,  <  OF.  cost*,  F.  cote,  rib,  hill, 
shore,  coast  (of.  OF.  co.itc  =  F.  edU,  side),  =  Pr. 
Pg.  It.  casta,  rib,  hill,  shore,  =Sp.  casta,  coast, 
euMta,  hill,  <  L.  ivwtfl,  a  rib,  a  side,  ML.  coast. 
From  the  same  L.  source  are  derived  costal, 
accost,  and  Mtht]    If.  A  side;  the  side. 

AUe  the  corf  of  the  kuyjte  lw  kcruy.  |carvc»l  douiM  clcn*. 

Jn/ur.i^JrtAnr.it.  47. 
At  the  reerf  fonotbeof  tbe  tabernacle  tbat  blholdlth  to 
Uw  north.  ifiKti/.  Ex.  xxxvl.  26. 

80111*  kind  of  Ytrtn«^.  .  .  beixl*  tb*  ray*  toward*  the 
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6.  To  descend  a  hill  on  a  bicycle,  removing  the 

feet  from  the  pedals.    [U.  S.] — 7.  To  draw 
supplies  to  lumberers'  shanties.  [Canadian.] 
iX,  trait*.  1.  To  sail  along  or  near  to,  as  a 
coast,  or  along  the  shore  of:  as,  to  coast  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  to  coast  an  island. 

The  Spaniard*  bane  eoaaMrf II  [Son  Guinea]  teuen  hun- 
dred league*,  and  yet  cannot  tei  whether  It  he  an  11*  or 
Continent.  I'urchae,  Pilgrimage,  jx  804. 

Flnit  discovered  and  coasted  by  Coluubua  during  his 
fourth  and  lut  vovage  In  1KI2,  >  h-aragua  was  not  regu- 
larly explored  till  1122.  JSncyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  479. 

2t.  To  carry  or  conduct  along  a  coast  or  river- 
bank. 

The  Indiana  .  .  .  coasted  rac  along  the  river. 

llatluyte  i'oyagts,  III.  322. 


the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods  coastwise. 
Also  called  land-tcaitcr,  tandina-tcaiter. 


coastward,  coastwards  (kost'w&rd,  -w|rds). 

coast  +  -ward,  -want*.]  Toward  the 
IT.  Collins. 


[< 


(kosf  wax),  o<fr.   [Var.  of  coasttcitr. 


see  -trisc.  ]    Same  as  coastwise. 


coastwise  (koat'wiz),  adv.    [<  crxwf  +  HPise.) 
By  way  of  or  along  the  coast, 
coastwise  (kost'wii),  a.    [<  coastvisr,  adr.] 
Following  the  coast:  moving  or  carried  on 
along  the  coast:  aa,  the  coastwise  trade. 


Nobody  but  wi 
.  .  .  of  all  the  gr 
■rise,  and  liitenc 


with  hU  |Web*ter's|  knowledge 
c*  and  mart*  of  oqr  foreign,  const - 
cree.     Vhoate,  Addresses,  p.  306. 


coat1,  >■•   A  variant  spelling  of  cote1. 
3f.  To  draw  near  to;  approach;  keep  close  to;  coat-  (kot),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ">'<•/<  ME. 

cote,  cootty,  cotte,  <  OF.  cofr,  also  rotte,  F.  eoffc 
=  Pr.  cola,  cot  =  Cat.  cot  =  Hp.  Pg.  eota  =  It 


pursue. 

liouglaa 
damage  he 


le  Erigliahnien,  <l;iing  them  » 
/M.iurW.  Chronicle*,  III. 


Take  yon  those  I 

vantage. 
If  Hit}  "111  i.  :       k  t 


I  of  lamb,  and  parboil  it,  take  out  all  tbe 
bono*  a*  near  a*  yon  can,  etc. 

Ornrtrtroman*  Detiaht  (lSTo). 

2.  The  exterior  line,  limit,  or  border  of  a  coun- 
try; boundary;  bound. 

From  the  river,  tbe  river  Euphrates,  even  unto  the  utter, 
most  sea  shall  your  mw<  be.  IX- ul  at.  24. 

Give  aa  aeven  day*'  respite,  that  ire  may  send  messen- 
gers onto  all  the  mute  of  Israel.  1  Sam.  x  1.  X 

And  tbej  began  to  pray  him  to  depart  ontof  their  cotuU. 

Mark  v.  IT. 

8.  (a)  Tim  side,  edge,  or  margin  of  the  land 
next  to  the  sea ;  the  seashore. 

One  ehow'd  an  Iron  cout  and  angry  waves. 

Ttnnf/tnn.  Palace  of  Art. 

(6)  The  boundary-line  formed  by  the  sea ;  tho 
coast-line. 

So  paaaeth  he  by  alle  the  Havena  of  that  Owl.  an  Ul  be 
come  to  Jalfe,  that  >»  tbe  neyeat  Haven  unto  Jeruaak-m. 

JTamfrriUe,  Travela,  p.  1S6. 

4.  [From  the  verb.]  A  slide  on  a  sled  down  a 
suowv  or  icy  incline :  as,  to  go  out  for  a 
[U.  S.l  —  Clear  the  coast,  get  oat  of  the  way . 

,,t,.tr  u.  Il-ii i-i'l.i'   niik.'  r.«iii!  :  r.i-.ir!)  i.U  :;\  ■  u~.-  L 

In  the  Imperative.  Ii'ollnq.  J  —The  coast  Is  clear,  no  one 
la  In  tbe  way  ;  tbe  dangi-r  t«  over;  the  enemy  bad  gone  or 


li  the.  eooaf  okor  >   None  but  friend.  ? 

(StJUUmUK  IliMiil-natared  Man,  v. 

coast  (kost),  r.  f<  ME.  eosten,  as  if  directly  < 
caste ,  n. ;  but  rather  shortened  from  the  usual 
costm-H,  costcien  (>  Sc.  costal/),  coast  (trans,  aud 
iutrans.),  <  OF.  emteer,  eostoier,  costier,  F.  c6- 
u>y-r{-=  IL  costeaybirr),  go  alongside  of,  coast, 
<  caste,  a  coast,  border.  The  sense  'slide  down 
an  incline'  appears  to  depend  on  OF.  coste,  a 
hillside;  but  early  instances  of  this  sense  are 
wanting.]  I,  intrant.  I.  To  sail  near  a  coast ; 
sail  along  or  near  the  shore,  or  in  sight  of  land ; 
follow  the  coast-line;  rarely,  to  travel  along, 
either  on  or  near  the  coast. 


Leaving  tl»e  Afric 
atina  along  It 


ire.  we  atruck  arruu  to  Sicily, 
!m  border,  Iwheld  with  pleasure 
the  towering  form  of  .tUna.         W.  Wart.  Zeiiobla,  1. 19. 

In  the  morning  they  divided  their  company  to  ««ut 
along,  aome  on  abort-  and  Kime  in  tbe  Ihj«l 

X.  M«rt»n,  New  England  •  Memorial,  p.  44. 

5.  To  sail  from  port,  to  port  on  the  same  coast. 
I  waa  cooW  u  tilt  i  f  r  *.}^*r/J[IV'/*l|)l,fl>,ulI(,n  ^  ios. 

Henee  — 3.  Figuratively,  to  feel  one's  way  cau- 
tiously ;  grope  along. 

The  king  In  this  percelvca  him,  how  he  coatti. 
And  hedge*,  hit  own  way.    Sliak,,  Hen.  VIII.,  til.  fc 

4f.  To  advance;  proceed;  go. 

Towardu  me  a  »ory  wight  did  coi<^         ^  ^ 

My  lord  la  muled  one  way  : 
My  father,  though  bU  hurt*  forbade  bU  travel. 
Hath  uiok  another. 

Pitcher  (ai»t  Mturin  yr  7),  I^ver*'  Progriis,  IL  4. 

6.  To  slide  on  a  sled  down  a  lull  or  an  incline 
covered  with  Hnow  or  ice.    [U.  S.] 

They  encountered  a  troop  of  lioy*  and  girl*  rvitefiivr. 
e  were  coming  up  the  bill.  .  .  .  otliers  wheeling  alxmt 
'    :  away  thn-ugh  the  liriglit  air,  the  up*  ami 
;  a  perfect  line  of  revolution. 

S.  JmU,  Manrarel,  L  17. 


To  accost. 

Who  are  the**  that  enut  ua? 
You  laid  me  the  walk  vu  private. 

f  Mehrr  aud  Hawtftl,  Maid  In  the  Mill,  1. 

 (kos'tal),  a.  [<  coast  +  -«/.  Cf.  costal.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coast  or  shore.  [Rare.] 
coaster  (kos'ter),  ».    1.  One  who  or  that  which 
coasts.    Specifically    <a)  A  peraon  engaged  In  balling 
along  a  cnaat,  or  in  trading  from  port  to  port  In  the  aatne 
country. 

Aa  If  a  master,  who  had  gone  from  port  to  port  only, 
•hould  pretend  to  give  a  better  description  of  the  Inland 
part*  of  a  country  than  Iboae  who  have  travelled  It  all 
over.  I'.)-  .1  ff'rfrury,  Sermon*,  I.  v. 

(t>)  A  veaael  need  in  lliia  service ;  a  coastlng-veaarl. 

I  don't  rank  able-bodied  «eainan  like  I  lued,  and  it'*  aa 
much  aa  I  can  do  lo  get  a  l*-rth  on  a  eatutrr. 

X.O.  Jfurtt,  l»eephaven,p.ll<l. 
(c)  On*  engaged  In  the  »nort  of  mailing  or  aledding.  [V. 
».  1  (<f)  A  teamrter  wbo  draw  *  mipplie*  to  lumberer*'  »lian- 
llea.  [Cannllan.l  (f)  A  low  round  tray,  uauallyof  «llver, 
and  formerly  »n  wheel*,  In  which  a  do-juiter  "cxauU  "  or 
make*  the  circuit  of  a  diulng-lablc,  tor  the  greater  conve- 
nience of  the  company. 

2t.  An  inhabitant  of  or  a  dweller  near  the  sea- 
coast. 

Sir.  If  you  luvl  l*ene 
any.  or  Kngllah  mart,  ol 
licloua  invention*,  more  dlabollcall  decclte*. 

flenornufo,  Paatcugcn'  Dlalognea. 

coaKt-gnard  (Wsfgard),  n.  _  A  guard  statione<l 
on  the  coast;  specifically,  in  Great  Dritain.  a 
body  of  men  originally  designed  only  to  pre- 
vent smuggling  as  agents  of  the  customs,  and 
hence  called  the  preventive  service,  but  now 
employed  as  a  general  police  force  for  tho  coast, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Admiralty, 
coast-ice  (kost'is),  n.  The  belt  of  ice  which  in 
extreme  northern  latitudes  forms  along  the 
shore  of  an  island  or  a  continent, 
coasting  (kos'ting),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  rwwr,  r.] 
1.  Tho  act  or  businoss  of  sailing  along  the 
coast  or  from  port  to  port  in  (he  same  country, 
for  piiqwwps  of  trade. — 2.  The  sport  of  sliding 
on  a  sled  down  nn  incline  covered  with  snow 
or  lee.  rU.  8.]— 3f.  [Cf.  aecoast,  var.  of  ac- 
cost. ]  Advances  towi 
cally,  courtship. 

0.  tin-**  eneounterer*,  *o  glib  of  tongue, 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  cornea. 

Shot.,  T.  and  C,  Iv.  &. 
[Mo«t  eilitlon*  have  "'  aceo*tlng  welcome"  liwtead  of  "a 
coaallng  welcome.  "I  -  Coaatlng  Act,  a  Inlted  slat.-*  *tat- 
ute  of  1796  (1  Stat.,. W) for  enrolling  and  lben.lng  .hip. 

rade  and  fUhcrlc*.— CoastUlK- 
S,  trade  car- 
ried "on  between  tbe 


cotta,  a  coat,  etc.,  =  MHO.  iuffc,  G.  *«ff<'  (> 
Dan.  kutte),  a  cowl,  <  ML.  cola,  cotta,  also  oof- 
fug,  a  tunic ;  of  Teut.  origin :  cf.  OS.  cott  =  OHG. 
chosso,  cKoua,  MHO.  G.  totsc,  a  coarse  woolen 
mantle  (ef.  OHO.  umbi-chujxi,  an  overgarment, 
umbi-chtu~:en,  clothe),  orig.  'a  cover'  or  'shel- 
ter,' being  allied  to  E.  coA  and  cofei.  q.  t.  A 
I  ■    similar  transfer  of  senso  from  '  house '  to  '  hoc*l ' 


pilot.  Same  a*  n«*f -jnM.— CoasUnx-traOe,  trade  car- 
ried on  Iwtweru  Ibe  diflervnt  port*  oflhe  rani*  rouiitr)', 
or  under  the  uune  Jurifiiction.  by  veiuel*  •ailing  al«ng 
tbe  coaat,  a*  dUiingauhrd  f ixmi  fur.-lgn  and  col. .nlal  trade : 
bmnely.  in  American  uwige.  extended  U,  trade  between 


land 


The  great  inva.lon  of 
wweffoivfcr*.  which  U  an  I 
catbm  of  tbe  different  race*. 

Antnroy.  /«.t.  Jour.,  XVI.  372. 

coast-line  (kost'lin),  n.  The  outline  of  a  shore 
or  coast. 

coast-pilot  (kost'pi'lot),  n.  1.  A  pilot  who 
conducts  vessels  along  a  coast. — 2.  A  detailed 
description  of  a  coast,  with  instructions  for 
navigating  it. 

Also  coasting-pilot. 

COast-rat  (kost'rat),  n.  A  name  of  the  African 
mole-rut,  Itathiirnjus  marittmus. 

coast-waiter  (kost'wa'ter),  n.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, an  officer  of  the  customs  who  superintends 


or  'mantle'  is  seen  in  cassock,  easule,  chasuble.] 
If.  A  principal  outer  garment;  any  covering 
for  the  body. 

I'nto  Adam  alio  and  to  hi*  wife  did  the  l/.rd  Ood  make 
coat*  of  akin*,  and  clotfaad  them.  lien.  UL  21. 

2.  An  outer  or  upper  garment  worn  by  men, 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  in  the  early 
middle  agea  It  waa  Identical  with  what  I*  now  called  a  U- 
nlc.  or  aomettiue*  with  the  caaaoek  iukI  comet  (which  seel 
Cuata  of  modem  form,  fitted  b.  Uie  b.«ly  and  having  ]oo*e 
«kirt»,  llretappeared  In  the  relgii  of  rharlea  II.  of  F 

the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  < 
of  two  general  fashions:  a  broad  akirtcd  coat.  n«w 
wd  to  the  form  of  the  frock.coal  (which  mi,  and  a 
roat  with  the  skirt*  cut  away  at  the  .Idea  (the  modem 
drcas-i  oat),  worn  now  only  a*  a  part  of  what  i»  called  even- 
ing drew*.  There  are  many  other  rtyle.,  a*  coat*  without 
»klrt*.  or  mrk^MU ;  coat*  with  the  *kirta  cut  away  diago- 
nally from  the  trout  downward,  or  cnloieoy  coats,  etc.  see 
also  crcmiat. 

Tlie  coat  of  many  colour*  .  .  .  they  brought ...  to  their 
Tatlier  ;  and  .aid.  This  have  we  found :  know  now  whether 
it  be  thy  aon'a  coat  or  no.  Gen.  xxxvil.  32. 

You  laugh  if  coat  and  ltreeche*  strangely  vary. 

Pope,  Iniit.  of  Horace.  I.  L  IBS. 
The  root  [In  17T21  was  also  short,  reaching  o»ily  to  the 
cloaely,  having  a  small  turn-over  collar  aa  now 
fairhoU,  L  SOU. 

3.  A  woman's  outdoor  garment  resembling  a 
man's  coat  in  material  and  make.— 4t.  An  un- 
der garment  for  tho  upper  part  of  the  body, 
fitting  somewhat  closely ;  a  tunic  or  shirt. 

And  If  any  man  will  *ue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away 
thy  coot,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  Mat.  v.  40. 

Now  th*  mat  was  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top 
throughout.  John  xlx.  23. 

5.  A  petticoat.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  8.] 

tier  coats  *he  ha*  killed  up  to  her  knee. 

.'...-A-  ,.•  the  Side  (Child  •  Ballads,  VI.  Ki. 

In  Turkey  the  Reverae  Appear* ; 

Long  CW#  the  haugbly  Husband  "ear*. 

rrior.  Alma,  H. 

6t.  The  habit,  or  vesture  of  an  order  or  class  of 
men,  and  hence  the  order  or  class  itself,  or  tbe 
office  or  station  peculiar  to  the  order;  cloth. 

it  "j"^10'  ,'eiji,'('."j'1  "• 1,1  pri' ?l<vh><m  fkj^p  8™~l  *y 

It.  ./oNsoa,  Cynthia's  Bevel*,  lit  1. 
II  becomes  not  your  lordship*  coat 
To  take  *o  many  Uvea  away. 
JioMn  Hood  and  the  Buhop  o/ Hertford  (Child's  Ballad*. 

IV.  SKX 

7.  The  external  natural  covering  of  an  animal, 
as  hair,  fur,  wool,  etc.—  8.  A  thin  layer  of  a 
substance  covering  a  surface:  a  coating:  as,  a 
coat  of  paint,  pitch,  or  varnish;  a  coat  of  tin- 
foil. 

There  are  many  petrincation.  In  it  (a  curious  grotto], 
mnde  by  the  dropping  of  the  water,  and  at  the  cimI  of  it 
there  I*  a  table  cut  out  In  the  rock,  which  has  received  a 
cat  from  the  dropping  of  tbe  water  like  rock  work,  and 
baa  a  very  beautiful  effect. 

I'ororJf,  Inscription  of  the  East.  II.  L  204. 

9.  One  of  a  nnmber  of  concentric  la  vers :  as,  the 
coats  of  nn  onion.  Abercromtoc. —  10.  Inrlnaf., 
a  tunic  or  membranous  covering  of  some  part 
or  organ:  as,  the  cwif.v  of  the  eye. — 11.  Saut.. 
a  piece  of  tarred  or  painted  canvas  fitted  about 
the  masts  at  the  partners,  about  the  rudder- 
pumps  where  they  pass 


the  masts  at  the  partners,  noout  the  ruci 

easing,  and  around  the  pumps  where  they  l  

through  tho  upjier  deck,  to  keep  the  water  from 
working  down.    See  mast-coat.—  12f.  At 
card. 


of  II. 


I  were  ranked 


Here'*  a  trick  of  discarded  cards 
with  coat*  a*  long  a*  old  master  Itv 

MuUteton,  Mastingtr,  and  Uvuief.  Old  Uw,  UL  L 
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18.  In  a 
used  in  a 


coat 

arms  or  an  achievement: 


the  light, 
ds  coat. 

Hen.  VI.,  I.  &. 


France,  quartered 

'w.  Diary, " 


i  Uil  of  bin  couch :  h«  girt* 
MM 
,  l« 

14.  Satne  08  coat-Money. — 1(5.  A  coat  of  mail. 
Such  a  stroke  hym  dalt  ther  vppon  hyi  cots, 
»  haul  the  hsuberke  sni.vl  mall  l«>,  god  wote, 
AU  hy»  Ureal  or  atllu  [steel],  tile  hym  hjwl  mmo  sure. 

«...».  0/  farunay  (E.  B.  T.  S.  I,  1.  421S. 

_  See  tmfy.  -  Canting  coat.  Am  oon/m?.— 
for  cot*  and  conduct,  clothing  and  travel.  Hence  - 
Ooat-and-conducl  money, in  fiyi.  hut.,  a  uim  Imposi- 
tion laid  upou  Uie  counties  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
clothing  the  troops  levied  and  their  traveling  expellees.— 
Coat  of  arma,  in  her.  :  (a)  A  complete  achievement.  (&) 
A  aurcoal  ur  tabard  embroidered  with  armorial  bearings, 
auch  aa  in  modem  lime*  U  worn  only  by  a  lierald  of  anr» 
on  rare  ceremonial  occasion*.  It  la  a  aurvival  of  the 
nieslleval  aurcoat  (which  aee).  —  Coat  of  defense.  Same 
aa  atat  of/enc*.  —  Coat  of  fence,  any  body -garment  uaed 
aa  defensive  armor;  apcclflcally,  a  garment  of  textile 
material  quilted  and  untied,  or  having  plates  Of  rings  of 
metal  aewod  upon  It  or  be- 
tween  the  folda ;  a  gambeson 
or  brigandlne.  The  term 
ostit  of  /sties  is  more  accu- 
rately uaed  far  a  garment 
of  thle  kind  than  for  the 
hauberk  of  mail  nr  the 
plate  armor  that  succeeded 
k.  See  cat  under  foijran- 
dirtr  Coat  of  mall.  <o) 
A  liautwrk.  (ft)  In  a  more 
general  sense,  any  defensive 
garment  for  the  body,  nullt- 
cil  with  small  plates,  rings, 
orsealea  of  iron.  (See  pain, 
oejon  anil  broiijHt.)  The  use 
of  the  term  to  denote  plate- 
armor  la  errameoua.  Coat 
of  plates,  a  name  given  to 
the  suit  of  armor  made  of 
splints.  Sec  eydint  Slid  plate- 
armor  — Hole  In  one's 
Coat.  Bee  Aoiel.—  Rough 
coat,  in  plaeterim,  th*  Bntt 
coat  spread  on  lathing. — 
Songtiltig-ln  coat,  n  > 
ttring,  the  first  coat  applied 
directly  upon  masonry  in 
throe-coat  plastering.  Also 
called  rmutkiitg-up  coat.  See  scrtstrA-eoat. — To  turn  or 
cnanfe  one's  coat,  to  he  a  turncoat;  tarn  from  one 
party  or  opinion  to  another. 

He  [Marquis  gpinola!  hath  now  chnniini  kit  Coal,  and 
taken  np  his  old  Commission  again  from  Don  Phillppo, 
whereas  during  that  Expedition  he  .-sited  himself  r<*,,r  a 
Servant.  Itotnll,  letters,  I.  11.  14. 

coat'2  (kot),  r.  t  [<  eoafi,  «.]  1.  To  cover  with 
a  coat  or  outer  garment;  cover  or  protect  aa 
with  a  coat. 

He  is  coattd  and  booted  for  It.    B.  Jotmm,  Discoveries. 

Fringing  reefs  sometimes  coat,  ami  thus  protect  the  foun- 
dations of  islands,  which  have  lieen  worn  down  by  the  surf 
to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Darmn.  (  oral  Reefs,  p.  7H. 

S.  To  overspread  with  a  coating  or  layer  of 
another  substance:  as,  to  coot  something  with 
wax  or  tin-foil. 

coat-armor,  coat-armour  (kot'ttr'mor),  ». 
[Early  mod.  E.  cotc^irmor,  -armour,  <  ME.  roff- 
armour,  cote-armurc,  cootc-armurc,  cotc-armerr, 
cate-armur,  coat-armor;  called  in  ML.  toga  ar- 
mature:, coat  of  armor,  or  cota  ad  armandum ; 
OF.  eote  a  arnur,  coat  for  arming  (defense) ; 
F.  mile  tTarmett,  coat  of  arms  (cf.  equiv.  6. 
ttafftmrock,  lit.  coat  of  weapons,  i.  e. ,  arms) :  see 
coat*  and  armor.]  If.  A  coat  marked  with 
the  wearer's  armorial  bearings,  worn  over  tho 
;  a  sum  oat. 
Alle  snd  every  man 
Hn>l  on  him  throwen  s  vesture 
Whlchc  that  men  clepen  a  roc* 


Coal  of  Mssl. , 

I  Wh  century, 

Due's  -  Dice  du  MocsUsr  Iras 
VSSS-"! 


VtsUsMe- 


2.  A  coat  of 
with  its 
as  mantling, 


(TX  Psithful  Friends,  UL  S. 
is  the  escutcheon  of  a  person, 
charges  and  other  furniture, 
supporters,  motto,  etc. 


"What  l«  htu  conyaaunce,  qi 

mure  '  "  Pun  Ptotrman  (C),  six.  ISS. 

The  ensie  arnur  which  he  [Sir  William  Petty  1  chuae  and 
sdlwaya  depicted  on  Ida  coach,  etc.,  was  a  mariner's  ount- 
pass,  the  style  pointing  to  the  polar  star,  Hie  crest  a  liee» 
hive.  iVrWyn,  To  Mr.  Wot  ton. 

coat-cardt  (kot'kard),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
eoa  te-card,  cote-card,  also  coated-rard  (now  coitrf- 
eard,  in  simulation  of  court,  with  allusion  to 
tho  king  and  queen);  <  eoafl  (with  ref.  to  the 
figured  coats  or  drosses  of  the  characters  on  tho 
cards  so  callod)  +  eartf1.  Cf.  T>.  Ja»-taart,  a 
trump-card,  a  pack  of  52  carls,  <  jo*,  a  coat, 
knave  of  trumps,  +  feoartcaK  rwrtfl.]  A  play- 
ing-card which  has  a  figure  on  it;  the  king, 
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,  or  knave.  In  the  old  Spanish  pack  the  coat- 
tit  each  suit  were  the  king,  anight,  and  groom  or 
;  In  the  old  German  pack  they  were  the  king,  a  high 
officer  (Oterk  and  a  low  officer  (fntrr).  Now,  by  corrup- 
tion, cvurl  cant. 

She  had  In  her  hand  the  ace  of  hearts,  tnetboucht,  and 
a  out-earn.  Chairman,  May-Day,  v.  2. 

coatee  (ko-W),  ».   [<  oat*  +  -ev-a.]  A  el< 
fitting  coat  with  short  tails.  [Eng.] 

At  every  buy  corner  were  groups  of  great,  well- 
six-foot  so  idlers.  In  red  rontwv  (for  the  tunic  cannot  be 
enumerated  among  the  c*um4  of  the  acpov  niutlnyX 

If.  B.  Ku-rU,  Diary  In  India,  I.  lit 

coathe,  r-  <•   Sen  cothc 

coati  (ko'a-ti),  n.  [Also  cattM  (in  Spanish  writ- 
era),  quachi  (Bomarre,  1775),  quaqic  (Schreber, 
1770),  tjuaxie  :  a  native  name.]  An  American 
plantigrade  carnivorous  quadruped,  of  the  fam- 
ily Procyonidtr,  subfamily  A'tuuinas,  and  genus 
.Winn  (which  see),  inhabiting  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the 
racoons,  but  has  an  elongated  liody,  a  long  tall,  and  an 
attenuated  and  very  flexible  snout,  whence  the  generic 
name  A'irrua.  In  general  aspect  the  ooatls  resemble  the 
linar-tailed  batsaaris,  and  still  more  some  of  the  old-world 
Ichneunujns  or  rVrerrsote,  to  which  family  these  animate 
were  funnvrly  referred.  Then'  are  two  dletlnrt  species  of 
coalls  or  coatiinondte,  the  synonymy  of  which  has  been 
almost  inextricably  confused,  nearly  all  the  names  which 
have  been  given  to  one  having  l>een  also  spplied  to  the 
One  Is  the  red,  rlng-tsllcd.  or  flrailfian  coatl,  I'i- 
i  of  Unnseus,  now  known  as  -Vorua  ru/a,  also 


Red  OaU  I  A  jim  fn/j'. 

formerly  as  y.  ndiwrula,  .V.  osuwlr,  .V.  /tueo.  JT.  tnrialit, 
-V.  ntituria,  etc.,  of  various  writers,  which  is  the  southern 
form,  ranging  over  the  greater  part  of  South  America 
The  other  Is  the  brown  or  Mexican  coati,  I'irerra  Hnrirri 
of  Untisius.  now  t-sllcd  .Vastia  narsea,  ranging  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  through  Crntrsl  America  und  Ihe 
wanner  [isrts  of  Mexico. 

coatlmondi,  coatimundl  (ko'n-ti-mon'dl, 
-mun'di),  ».  [A  native  nnmc,  said  to  be  < 
coafi  +  mondi  or  iwMtit/t,  solitary:  thus  distin- 
guished from  another  kind  called  the  '  social' 
coafi.  There  is  no  zoological  distinct  ion.]  Santo 
as  roart. 

coating  (ko'ting),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  coufi,  r.] 
1.  A  covering;  any  substance  spread  over  u 
surface  for  protection-  or  ornamentation:  as, 
a  fvKJfiN;/  of  plaster  or  tin-foil. — 2.  Cloth  fur 
coats :  as,  an  assortment  of  coating*. 

coat-link  (kot'lingk),  n.  A  link  having  a  pair 
of  btltUms  attached  to  it,  or  a  loop  and  button, 
used  for  fastening  a  coat  over  the  breast.  Coat- 
links  were  much  in  fashion  about  18(10,  business 
coats  being  made  so  as  barely  to  meet  across  the 
breast. 

coat-money  (kdt'mnn'i),  m.  An  exaction  lev- 
icd  by  Charles  I.  on  the  pretext  of  providing 
clothing  for  the  army.    Also  called  noa<. 

coaxt.  cokes'  >  (koks),  »t.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
simpleton ;  gull ;  dupe ;  fool. 

Why,  we  will  make  a  cores  of  this  wise  master ; 
We  will,  my  mistreat,  an  absolute  fine  coirs. 

B.  Jimmm,  The  Devil  la  an  Ass,  IL  2. 
You  are  a  lindnkws  max,  a  toy,  a  fop. 

Bean,  an.1  ft.,  Wit  St  several  Weapons,  lit  1. 

That  you  may  know  I  am  not,  as  they  say,  an  animal, 
which  la,  as  tbey  say.  a  kind  of  cures,  which  is,  aa  the 
learned  term  it,  an  asa,  ...  a  dolt,  a  middy. 

Ford,  Lovers  Melancholy,  Iv.  S, 

coax  (koks),  p.  [Formerly  spelled  coke* ;  <  coax, 
cokm'i,  ».,  a  fool.    Cf.  foot,  t\]    I.  frans.  It.  To 
r;  fool  wit- 


cob 

Princes  may  glue  a  good  Poet  such  eonnenlent  counts. 
nauuee  and  also  beneflle  as  are  due  to  an  excellent  artl- 
ftoer,  though  they  neither  klase  nor  cores  them  (as  Cynthia 
did  Kndyinlon),  and  the  discret  Poet  lookes  for  no  such  ex* 
traonliuary  fauoura. 

I'utunham,  Arte  of  Ens.  Poetic  (ed.  ArberX  p.  SS. 

2,  To  persuade  by  fond  pleading  or  flattery; 
wheedle;  cajole. 

A  froward  child,  that  must  be  humoured  ami  coaxed  a 
little  Ull  It  falls  asleep,    Goidmith,  Good-natured  Man,  t 

Nat  yet,  however,  .  .  .  did  Mrs.  Bennet  give  up  the 
point.  She  talked  to  Elizabeth  again  and  again ;  coaxed 
and  threatened  her  by  juraa  ^  p«jud)cei  p.  OT. 

Hence— 3.  To  manage  or  guide  carefully: 
trol  in  a  gentle  way:  as,  to  coax  a  ' 
trot. 

IL  intrant.  To  use  cajolery  or  | 
ing. 

I  coax.'  I  wheedle  !  I'm  above  It 

FarquAar,  Recruitliuj  Officer. 

coaxal  (ko-ak'sal),  a.  [<  co-t  +  axat.']  Same 
as  coaxial. 

Any  circular  cylinder  coaxal  with  the  hounding  cylin- 
der or  cylinders-  r.'iu-yr.  Brit.,  Yll.  alo. 

coaxation  (ko-ak-sa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  mco- 
axatit>{n-),  <  cvxurnre,  pp.  coaxatus,  croak,  as  a 
frog.  <  Gr.  «t«S{,  in  Aristophanes  ,jp«»«*rf  aodf 
x»a(,  an  imitation  of  the  croaking  of  frogs.  Cf. 
mtflCri-i.]  The  act  of  croaking,  as  of  frogs.  Dr. 
II.  More.  [Bare.] 

coaxer  (kdk'ser),  ».  One  who  coaxes;  a 
wheodlcr;  a  cajoler. 

coaxial  (ko-nk'si-al),  a.  [<w-l  +  axial.]  Hav- 
ing a  common  axis. 

clos  dixie. 

coaxially  (kd-ak'si-al-i),  tirfc.  In  a  t 
ner;  in  such  a  position  or  direction  as  to  ', 
the  same  axis  (as  something  else). 

Letacoll  be  Introduced  into  the  circuit,  and  let  aeetend 
coil,  wholly  disconnected  from  the  Brat,  lie  laid  eaaxiaUy 
Willi  it,  ao  that  the  coeffldent  of  mutual  Induction  between 
the  colls  shall  be  as  great  aa  tsuuihle 

8.  P.  TKmaptm,  trytsanui- Elect.  Mach..  p.  196. 

coaxing  (kok'slng),  m.   C\Terbal  n.  of  coor,  v.] 

The  act  of  wheedling;  cajolery, 
coaxingly  (kok'slng-li),  adv.    In  a  coaxing 

manner. 

cob1  (kob),  n.  [<  ME.  oob  (found  only  in  sense 
2),  prob.  a  var.  of  f»p*,  head;  cf.  oo/A  The 
various  nouns  spelled  rob  are  chiefly  of  dialec- 
tal origin,  and  their  history  is  obscure;  but 
most  of  them  are  prob.  developed  from  roM, 
head,  or  o«oa,  roundish  lump:  see  cob*,  colt3, 
etc.]  If.  The  top ;  the  heat! ;  the  poll.  Hence 
—  2.  A  head  man ;  a  prominent  or  chief  per- 
son ;  a  leader  or  chief.  [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
SiaUeynld  Is  not  by  persouit  lowe, 
llsit  eo6W»  grvte  this  Hole  anstene. 

Ocrlcte.  MS.  quoted  In  HalliweU.  p.  2M- 

8f.  A  wealthy  man ;  especially,  one  who  makes 
a  vulgar  use  or  display  of  his  wealth ;  a  rich 
and  vulgar  man ;  a  chufT. 

The  rich  cods  of  this  world.  CtfoU. 

All  cobbing  country  cliuffea,  which  make  their  bellies 
and  their  bagges  theyr  gods  are  called  rich  cVioev. 

A'osae.  Lenten  StiuTe  (HarL  Misc..  VI. 

cob2  (kob),  ».  [Early  examples  of  the  senses 
here  grouped  are  fow.and  their  liistorj'  and  re- 
lations are  obscure.  They  appear  to  be  in  part 
particular  uses  of  cv>M  as  a  var.  of  co/A,  head, 
and  in  part  duo  to  cult?,  a  lump,  heap,  a  eon- 
fused  mass,  orig.  a  var.  of  chub,  q.  v..  the  gen- 
eral notion  being  that  of  'a  roundish  lump'; 
cf.  pmAMcI,  cobblestone.  Cf.  W.  cob,  a  tuft.,  var. 
of  c»p,  a  tuft,  ton;  W.  ro6,  the  thumb.  With 
adfl,  5,  0,  as  applied  to  a  fish,  cf.  Ieel.  kobbi, 
a  popular  name  for  kunr,  a  young  spbI.  Tho 
senses  last  given  may  be  of  other  origin.  Cf. 
co6',  cob*,  coo*.]  1.  A  roundish  lump,  specifl. 
cally-(fl)  A  nut  j  a  cobnnt  (which  s,-. ).  (f.)  A  kemel  or 
stone  (of  fruit,  etc.):  as.  a  cherry -cut,.  <r)>A  roundish 
loaf  :  a  cob-loaf  (which  aeey  (rf)  a  ball  or  r-  llet  of  food 
for  towla         fi.  Tlie  testicles  .  the  coda  JlTov.  Kng.l 

2.  A  small  haystack;  a  hBycock.  [I'rov.  Enp.J 
— 3.  An  ear  of  wheat.  See  cob-poke. — 4.  The 
cylindrical  shoot  or  receptacle,  in  the  form  of 
a  spike,  on  which  tho  grains  of  maize  or  Indian 
corn  grow  in  rows;  a  corn-cob  (which  see). 
[U.  H.] 

In  the  year  16SS  the  honse  of  Nicholas  Deaborongh,  at 
llartfonl,  waa  very  atrangi-ly  molested  by  stones,  by  pieces 
f  earth,  by  roW  of  Indian  mm,  ami  other  such  things 


from  an  inrialblc  hand, 

6.  A  young  herring. 
Why  not  the  ghost  of  s 


fondle;  caress;  flatter; 


Bacon? 
B. 

6.  A  fish,  the  bullhead 
Ztdala  (It |,  a  gudgeon  or  a  eoft. 


-ra 

C.  Mather,  Mag. 


.  in  hi. 


,vL  7. 


•.LS. 
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7.  The  common  elam,  J/Va  armaria.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 8.  A  Spanish  dollar:  a  name  formerly 
in  use  in  Ireland,  and  still  at  Gibraltar. 

Hi-  then  drew  out  *  large  leathern  hag.  and  poured  out 
the  contents,  which  tcre  silver        upon  the  table 

r.  SUmMbu,  Swift. 

9.  A  compost  of  puddled  clay  and  straw,  or  of 
nd  earth. 
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chief  supply  of  the  cobalt  preparations  emus  tram  Sum;, 
lkibctma,  Hesse,  iui-1  Norway.  The  principal  value  uf  co- 
twit  in  the  arts  Is  ilue  |.<  the  fact  Out  ill  prolmld  fur 
iilshe*  nn  Intense  an<l  Ix-autiful  blue  odor,  of  liiiiK.rtance 
In  painting,  ami  c*|HicUlly  In  the  decoration  of  f 
and  glass,  i *«  «imui(  anil  ai#re.) 
Cobalt  bin*.  See  Cobalt  _. 
CObait  Plating,  a  method  of  electroplating  bf  the  use 
of  a  bath  of  neutral  solution  of  cobalt  and  anunoniuiu 


The  poor  cottager  contenteth  himself  with  eo6  for  hfi 
walla  R.  Came,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  foL 

10.  In  coal-mining,  a  small  solid  pillar  of  coal 
left  in  a  waste  as  a  support  for  the  roof.  Crrsleg. 
[Derbyshire,  Eng.]  — 11.  Clover-seed.  [Prov. 

cob-^  (kob),  ».  [Appar.  n  particular  use  of  nib", 
prob.  as  an  abbr.  of  cob-horse :  that  is,  a  thick- 
set, dumpy  horse.]  A  strong,  thick-set,  pony- 
built  horse,  capable  of  carrying  a  heavy  weight 
at  a  (rood  pace.  Also  cob-horse. 
A  cob  In  a  shorl-legge,l,  stoat,  anil  compactly  built  anl- 

The  hack  U  thi 


-Earthy  cobalt. 
or  cObalt  glass, » '"i»iit»Hi- 


eule  prepared  by  fusing  cobalt  glance  or  spcisaculalt, 
previously  masted,  with  sand  ami  potu.h.  W  lieu  pulver- 
ized finely  it  !■  called  uualt,  anil  is  used  an  a  pigment. 

cobalt-bloom  (ko'hAJt-bleiu),  ».  Acicular  ar- 
seniate  of  cobalt ;  erythrite. 
cobalt-bronze  (ko'balt- bronz),  n.  A  violet- 
colored  powder  resembling  the  violet-colored 
cblorid  of  chromium  and  having  a  marked  me- 
tallic luster.  1|  It  a  double  aalt  ot  phosphate  of  pm- 
toxid  of  cobalt  anil  ammonia,  prepared  at  Ifanocnstbi 
In  Saxony, 


co  belligerent 

I_  trans.  1 .  To  mend  or  patch  (especially  shoes 
or  boots). 

,  hee  ware. 
Bprnmr,  V.  Q.,  L  it.  iS. 
r  In  the  shades  co66f in  I  shoea 
l.amh.  Decay  o<  Ucxgara. 
the  apothecary  only  co'*- 
O.  ■*.  H  I  .,.  ,  old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  217. 

Hence  —  2.  To  pnt  together,  make,  or  do  clum- 
sily, unhandily,  or  coarsely. 

Nothing  effected  for  a:i)  purpose  or  deafen,  hat  all  ill- 
i.blwltogel 


It  Ui  14  blinds  21  Inches, 
but  a  hand  higher.  U  S  to 
the  cod ;  the  cod,  lanr-  r  tha 
S'llf/ive  «  M-nthhi. 


cob*  (kob), 


[E.  di 


i.X   Ttie  hack  U 
a  |iony. 
Mil.  July.  1*»4,  p.  t«7. 

rhaps  a  parti' 


i  party  —  ay,  every  man  Jack  of 
Aarnivfii,  lngoldsby  Legends,  I.  .11H, 


<  a  p 

use  of  rob-,  with  ref .  to  lis  roumtness.  J  A  kind 
of  wicker  basket  made  to  bo  carried  on  the 
arm ;  specifically,  one  used  for  carrying  seed 
while  sowing.  [North.  Eng.] 
cob5  ( kob),  it.  [=  LU.  kobbc  =  Fries.  kvb,  a  sea- 
mew.J  The  great  black-backed  gull,  Larus  ma- 
rinus.  Also  spelled  cobb.  [Eng.] 
cob6  (kob),  h.  [Prob.  <  W.  rv»f>,  an  embank- 
ment.   Cf.  o»&3.]    A  sort  of  short  breakwater. 

This  ancient  wotk,  known  hy  the  name  of  Uie  to),  en. 
closed  the  only  haven  |  Lyme)  where,  In  a  space  of  many 
miles,  the  fishermen  conld  take  refuse  from  the  tempests 
of  the  Channel.  JfiiciiMfuu,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

cob"  (kob),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cobbett,  ppr.  cobbing. 
[<  ME.  cooorN,  strike,  fight,  prob.  <  Icel.  kubba. 
chop,  cut:  see  chop1,  chub,  and  cf.  cob3  =  rNf>2, 
lump,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike;  knock; 
beat  on  Uto  buttocks  with  the  knee,  or  with  a 
board  or  strap.  [Eng.] 
rrticy]  «i6od  tin-  whole  party  — ay 
them. 

2.  Tn  mining,  to  break  (ore)  into  small  frag- 
ments with  a  hammer,  in  the  process  of  dress- 
ing it  for  the  smelter.  [Chiefly  in  Cornwall.] 
—  3.  To  excel;  outdo:  beat.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
4.  To  throw.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

U.t  intrant.  To  fight. 
Ho  kcpplt  hym  fall  kantly  [atmngtyl,         with  hyui  sure, 
Woondlt  hym  wickedly. 

/J«fni.<io»  o/  Troy  <T~  E.  T.  S.\  I  1102S. 

Also  spelled  cnbb. 
cob7  (kob),  h.    [<  cobt,  v.]    A  blow  on  the  but- 
tocks with  the  knee,  or  with  I 
a  punishment  consisting 
of  such  blows.  Also  spell- 
ed roW.  rKn<tl 
cobado  iko.ba'dd),  ». 
rHg.,  reg.  rorado  :  at 
hit?]    A  Portuguese  mea- 
sure.   See  cubit, 
Oobsea(ko-be'ft),n.  [NLu, 
named    after  Barnabas 
Cofw  (15H2  -1657),  a  Span- 
ish Jesuit,  missionary  for 
fifty  years  in  Mexico  aud 


i  a  strap  or  board; 


ah.  ii 

nl,: 


The  molecular  suaceptihility  of  nJMlton 
•  nil  inldwiiy  between  the  molecular  sua. 
ekelon,  ami  matiimnoiis  salla      Amcjw.  , 


IVm, 
ralist. 


A  small  polemo- 

gOUUH 


,11  pol 
of  herba- 
ceous climbingplants,  na- 
tives of  the  mountains  of 


tropical  America. 
They  have  pinnate  leaves  and  large  campanula!*  flowers, 
and,  twlng  rapid  growers,  are  frequently  cultivated  furor, 
nsment.  The  mint  coiumoll  species  is  C.  «wn.t>l«».  with 
purple  or  white  flower*,  from  McjlIco. 

cobalt  (ko'blllt),  it.  [<  G.  kobalt,  dial.  l-»fcot</, 
cobalt;  Raid  to  be  the  same  word  as  kolwhl,  a 
goblin,  the  4  demon  of  the  mines,'  transferred  to 
cobalt  because  it  was  troublesome  to  miners, 
and  at  first  its  valuo  was  not  known  See  X<>- 
botil  and  goblin,']  Chemical  symbol,  Co;  atom- 
ic weight.  i>9.  A  metal  of  a  steel-gray  color 
and  a  specific  gravity  variously  given  at  from 
8.S2  to  H.<K>.  H  closeiy  resemliles  nickel,  the  atomic 
weight*  of  the  two  metals  being  the  aalne^and  their  na< 
'  111'-  gravities  nearly  or  quite  tlie  same.  They  have  ul»u 
very  nearly  the  Maine  ductility  ami  tenacity,  are  alituxit 
always  found  in  Intimate  association,  and  have  In  many 
respects  a  marked  resemblance  lo  ln>n,  but  are  1cm  fusi- 
ble than  that  metal,  and  inm-h  )cm  uingix'tlc.  (Vituilt 
might  be.  and  is  to  a  very  small  extent,  imtl  for  the 
aaine  purjaises  for  which  nickel  Is  used,  sauwiaWl  f,,T 
plating  the  surface  ot  iron;  but  it  is  much  rarer  than 
nickel.  U  pMcsmd  with  more  dllhculiy  in  lite  metallic 
form,  and  U  eomu  quently  a  dearer  mrtiiL  The  most  lni- 
pottant  ores  of  cihnlt  arc eohalllte,  unaltlte,  and  llnnwlte, 
(See  these  words.)  Cob 


cobalt-crust  (koljalt-krust),  n. 
ate  of  cobalt, 
cobalt-glance  (ko'balt-glans),  n.    Same  as  co- 

baltitr. 

CObaltiC  (ko'bal-tik),  a.  [<  cobalt  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  cobalt ;  resembling 
or  containing  cobalt:  specifically  applied  to 
compounds  in  which  two  cobalt  atoms  react 
like  a  single  hexad  dement  or  radical. 

cobalticyanide  (ko'bal-ti-si'a-nid),  ».  A  com- 
pound of  cobalt  and  cyanogen.  CobalUcyanlde 
of  potassium.  K«(CN)ia»V.j,  a  jelli.w  cry-ulline  s.ilt 
formed  by  the  union  of  colialt.  cyanogen,  and  potaMlum. 
It  is  a  singularly  permanent  salt,  resisting  the  acUon  of 
the  strongest  acids.  It  was  apjitwil  by  Liebbj  to  Uie  sep. 
anition  of  cohult  from  nickel  hi  analysis. 

cobaltin  (ko'bal-tin),  ».  [<  admit  +  -<«s.] 
Same  as  cnbaltite. 

cobaltite  (ko'bftl-tit),  «.  [<  cobalt  +  -if*-'.]  A 
sulpharseuide  of  cobalt.  It  Is  a  mineral  of  a  silver 
white  colic,  with  a  tinge  of  ml,  iwurrlng  In  Isnawlrlc 
erystals,  often  cubes  or  jiyTttohcdrona.   Also  .-ailed  eoonU- 

m£&  U*m  <k<> ' b&tt-g '  k.  r),  «.  An  earthy 
form  of  the  mineral  erythrite. 
cobaltomenite  (ku-bal-tom'e-nit),  n.  [(cobalt 
+  Or.  fi''  V,  moon  (cf.  sclcnitc),  +  -if*-'.]  A  cop- 
per selenite  occurring  in  minute  rose-red  crys- 
tals at  Cachcuta  in  the  Argentine  lfepublie. 
cobaltous  (ko '  biil-tus),  a.  [<  cubtitt  +  -<>»».] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  Lao  nature  of  cobalt ;  con- 
sisting of  or  derived  from  cobalt:  specifically 
applied  to  compounds  in  which  the  cobalt  atom 
apfiears  to  be  combined  us  n  dyti>l  element. 

oJmHuui  salts  stands 

sieptibllities  ..f 
/inf..  XV.  2U4. 

CObalt-Titrlol  (ko'lmlt-vit  'ri-ol),  ».  A  hydrous 
cobalt  sulphate;  when  found  native,  the  min- 
eral bieberite. 

CObang,  «.    See  knbang. 

cobaya  (ko-ba'yjt),  ».'  [See  mm,  Carta.]  A 
name  of  the  guinea-pig  or  domestic  cavy,  Carta 
cobaifa.    Also  cobaia. 

cobb',  n.    See  cofc*. 

cobb'-,  r.  and  ».    See  cob". 

cobbin  (kob'in ),  n.  [Cf.  coo*.]  A  piece  or  slice 
of  a  fish.    [Prov.  Eng.l 

cobblng't,  a.  [Appar.  <  coil,  it.,  3,  +  -ing?.] 
Making  a  vulgar  display. 

Pars  luilii  prima  est,  my  part  is  first ;  [liter  pneclpum 
stulbis.  amongst  those  notalde,  faim-u*.  notorfons  roW»i'n  ; 
fowlea.  Witbnl  <cl.  l«*l,  p.  XH. 

cobbing-  (kob'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cob',  r.~\ 
1.  In  mining,  the  operation  of  breaking  ore 
for  the  purpose  of  sorting  out  the  btjtter  parts. 
— 2.  Ilroken  pieces  of  old  bricks  and  bottoms 
of  farnaces  that  have  absorbed  copper,  i.wcyc. 
lint.,  VI.  note. 

cobble1  (kob'l),  ii.  [Alsoc«/y»(r(-*foiK');  <MK. 
"cubit,  'coble  (in  cornp.  (see  robblenut  atid  n>li- 
bltntanr)  and  in  pp.  adj.  coblrd,  si.1.  Ktonr),  dim. 
otcob:  see  cob'~,  aud  tvtbMcuhme,  eolt/itttne.]  1, 
A  stone  rounded  by  the  action  of  water,  and  of 
a  size  suitable  for  use  in  paving.  Smaller  Itnaw 
of  tlie  aanie  character  are  usually  called  |*oWe».  ami  larger 
ones  ItriiUtrt.    Als-i  <allcd  n^ArttrJnr,  mWnK, 

The  Kail  i»  narrow,  but  deeply  rut  b)  lung  use,  ami  in 

t,|»<.,<  .ism.  illt  ii  collnl  of  the  r,.l,M,M  left  li.i-c  mid  dry 

by  the  waslilug  uf  Ibe  rains.    /..  II  ufi/ice,  IVn-Hur,  p.  i.J. 

«.  A  roundel  hill.  [Local,  U.  S.]  —  3t.  A 
round  nut  like  a  cobble.  See  cobnut. — 4.  A 
kernel  or  stone  (of  fruit,  etc.).  [l*rov.  Eng.] 
—  8.  A  lump  of  coal  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to 
that  of  a  font-ball.— 6.  An  icicle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cobble-  (kob'l).  r.:  pret.  and  pp.  cobbled,  ppr. 
cobbling.  [<  ME.  •eoAr/rr,,  'cobU,, (inferred  from 
the  noun  efMtp,  cobbler),  of  uncertain  origin.] 


favourcdly  otIMnt  and  jiinib 

Htnlley.  .Semmtis,  I. 

U.  lufruiw.  To  work  as  u  cobbler;  work 
clumsily. 

I  .rave*  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 
SL  Crispin  quits,  and  abMrM  fur  the  muse. 

Barm,  Eng.  ltards  and  Scotch  Iteviewers. 

cobbles,  «.    See  coble. 

cobble*  (kob'l),  it.  [Cf.  cob6,  a  gull.]  A  name 
for  tho  red-thrmitcif  diver,  t'olnmbnn  seplenlri- 
onnli*.    Montatou.    [Local,  British.] 

CObblentttt  (koVl-uut),  «.  (ME  cobill-mte;  < 
cobble1  +  nuf.]    Same  as  cobnut,  1. 

I  am  ovlr  poure  to  make  presandc 

Ala  myn  Ikarte  wolde,  and  I  hod  ought. 

Two  tvbitl  nofis  vppotl  a  bande. 
Loo!  litill  babe,  what  I  haue  liroght. 

i\<rk  Plnvt.  p.  1«. 

cobbler*  (kob'ler).  n.    K  ME.  cobelere,  cobeler, 
cobbcler,  <  'coliclm,  cobble.  +  -f  r :  see  cobble? 
and -er1 . ]  1 .  One  who  cobbles,  mends,  or  ttatch - 
es;  especially,  one  who  mends  boots  and  shoes. 
As  good  is  the  prayer  of  a  eoGMce  as  of  a  cardinal. 

T«n<ialt,  Works,  p.  145. 

Hence  —  2.  A  clumsy  workman ;  one  who  works 
in  a  clumsy,  slipshod  fashion. 

Truly,  slr^In  r-  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  hat,  as 
ftn  would  say,  a  <\<)M*r.  Skak.,  i.  C,  L  L. 

Cobblcr'S-awl  duck,  a  name  of  the  European  svovct, 
Aeoirnojrtrn  arwtto.  [Local,  II ri lull. I  -  Cobblcr'a 
Monday,  every  Monday  Ihroughotit  the  year.  Brvtttlt. 
[Prov.  Lug  ] -Cobbler's  puncn,  a  warm  drink  nude  of 


ale  or  Wcr  with  the  addition  of  spirit,  sugar,  and  spice. 

cobbler3  (kob'Xr),  it.  lAppar.  orig.  cobbler's 
vancli :  see  under  cooWcr'.]  1.  A  summer 
drink  to  be  sacked  through  n  straw,  made  by 
shaking  up  together,  in  a  largo  glass,  pounded 
ice,  wine,  sugar,  slices  of  orange,  pineapple, 
etc.  [C  S.]  —  2.  A  fruit  pie  baked  in  a  large 
deep  dish  or  a  pot  liuetl  with  thick  paste: 
named  according  to  the  kind  of  fruit  used:  as, 
an  apple  cobbler;  a  peach  cobbler.    [U.  S.] 

cobbler-flub,  (kob'ler-fish),  w.  An  American  ca- 
rangoid fish,  lilcphari*  crinitun,  with  compressed 
body,  rudimentary  dorsal  spines,  and  the  first 
five  or  six  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
elongated  and  filiform:  named  from  the  long 
rays,  which  resemble  a  cobbler's  strings.  It 
is  a  warm-water  species,  but.  wanders  in  sum- 
mer as  far  north  as  Cape  Cod. 

cobblery(kob'lcr-i),  «.  [<  robWer>  +  -t/1.]  Cob- 
blers' work. 

1  have  myself  tried  an  experiment  In  a  small  way  In  the 
mailer  of  coWJcry.  Sir  J.  L«6*.»-A-.  1'op.ScL  Mo.,  XXX.  331. 

Cobblestone  (kob'l-ston),  «.  [Also  eopplentone 
(and  eiHjiileiilone,  q,  v.):  <  ME.  cobiUtone,  also 
(once)  cnbleil  stone;  <  cobble^  +  stone.]  A  cob- 
ble or  rounded  stone;  especially,  such  a  stone 
used  in  paving. 

Tlie  streets  are  mostly  pared  with  round  c.^Me-«r»nea. 

L.  Hamilton,  Mel.  Handbook,  p.  100. 

cobblestone  (kob'l-ston),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
a>bble*tonrd,  ppr.  cobblestoning.  [<  cobblestone, 
».]    To  pave  with  cobblestones. 

Th'ise  itureasoiilng  crealnres  alio  wnuld  grumble  that 
the  stn-eU  of  gold.  If  tllry  hail  the  chalice  to  see  them, 
were  not  rofc6f/-sfi<Nrvt  w  ith  diamonds 

Arte  )'ii/*  /noV^M'tttfeni,  llei*.  IS.  1S7S,  p.  1585. 

cobbling  (kob'ling),  a.  [Attrib.  use  of  co«- 
bling,  verbal  n.  of  cobble?,  v.]  Like  the  work 
of  a  cobbler;  patched  or  eh 

Suchc^J.n^vel 

Loin'i,  To  Barton. 

cobby1  (kob'i),  a.  rProb.  <  roil,  hea.1,  +  -jl. 
Cf.  heady.]  1.  Brisk ;  lively. — 2.  Oppressive; 
tvraunical. 

CObby3  (kob'i).  a.  [<  co63  +  -v".]  Short  and 
compact  in  proportion:  well  ribbed  up;  pony* 
limit :  said  of  dugs  and  horses. 

CObc&b  <kob'kal>).  n.  [Ar.  i/abqab  {kabkab),  a 
pal  ten.]  A  wooden  clog  or  patten  worn  by 
women  in  Egvpt  and  the  Levant,  su.li  •-)<«*  an. 
worn  in  the  public  kith*,  aiul  sometimes  to  keep  the  gar 
luents  fn<m  iniilmg.  or  to  increase  the  apparent  stature. 

cobcoal  (kob'kol),  n.  [<  cob-  +  coal.]  A  largo 
round  piece  <>f  coal. 

cobelligerent  (kd-be-lii'e-r;>nt>,  a.  and  a.  [< 
co-l  +  MUgertnt.]  I.  a.  f •...Iperating  (with 
anothor  or  others)  in  < 


i  carrying  on  war. 
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II.  it.  A  nation,  Btate,  or  individual  that  co- 
operates with  another  in  carrying  on  war. 

cooezoutiant  < ko-be-zB'ti-ant),  n.  [<  co-1  +  be- 
zomtiant.)  In  math.,  any  homogeneous  quad- 
ratic fui if  i  inn  similar  in  form  and  in  its  property 
of  invariant)'  to  the  besoutiant;  an  invariant 
of  two  quantics  of  order  m  and  of  an  adjoint 
iiuantic  of  order  m  —  1,  when  the  coefficient*  of 
trie  latter  are  treated  as  the  facienta  of  the  in- 
variant, so  that  the  latter  is  au  m-ary  quadrie. 

cobezoutoid  (ko-be-zo't«id),  n.  [<  to-1  +  br- 
xntoitl.]  In  math.,  an  invariant  of  a  qttaattc 
of  order  m  and  of  an  adjoint  quantic  of  order 
m  —  '2,  being  an  (m  —  I)  My  quadrie  in  the  co- 
efficients of  the  adjoint  quantic. 

cob-horse  (kob'hors),  a.   Same  as  tob>. 

cob-house  (kob'hous),  it.  1.  A  house  built  of 
cob.   See  cob",  9. 

Aajam  trett  a^JttjoaVji ,  «i,rtiynu andyn^rL 
2.  A  child's  play-house  built  of  .oorn-coba: 
used,  like  kotue  of  cardt,  as  a  synonvm  of  in- 
stability.   [U.  8.] 

cobia  (ko'bi-jl),  ».  [Perhaps  of  W.  Ind.  origin.] 
A  Spanish  name  of  tho  sergeant-fish,  Elacatc 
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Then  (ramMeit  and  nllcat  «very  hour  on  Achll-  vebbr.  a  spider's  web — Kilian  :  see  top*  and 
Tin ju  almuldat  strike  him.  -  -    -        -  — 

Mfca/J  shot.,  T.  and  C„  U.  t. 

t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  roo- 


cobnobble  (kob'nob-1),  r 
nobbletl,  ppr.  cobnobblina.    [E.  dial.,  appar.  < 
rob"!  +  nob,  head.]   To  beat.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
CObnnt  (kob'nut),  ».    [<  colfi  +  nut.)    1.  A 
round  nut ;  a  large  hazelnut.  [Eng.] 
"  You  don't  know  Kim!  I  ve  cut  hi  my  jiockrU."  .  .  . 
"  .\»,~  mm  Majmtr.  "...  l»  It  marts  (aiarhlw,  mtmb- 

nvl.f  tfeorrw  EM,  Mill  nil  lb*  Ho»,  i.  6. 

2.  A  children's  game,  plaved  with  cobnuts. — 

Jamaica  cobnut,  the  seed  of  a  eupborbiaceuu*  Irer.  Urn- 
pAu/ra  Iriamlra,  which  la  plcuanl  to  tile  luale  and  whole- 
suliie,  after  the  removal  uftbe  embryo. 

cobob  (k6-bob'),  n.  and  r.   Same  as  cabob. 
CObourg,  ».    See  coburg. 

COb-pOKe  (kob'pok),  H,  A  bag  carried  by  glean- 
ers for  receiving  the  cobs  or  broken  ears  of 


wheat  IlaltiKell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cobra1  (ko'brjt),  n.  The  contracte 


cobra-de-^peilo. 
cobra-  (kd'brtt). 


of  the 


See  copra. 


Canada.  It  la  of  a  fusiform  shape  with  wide  flattened 
brad,  and  of  an  olive-brown  color  with  a  broad  blacklali 
literal  band.  Along  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  cisut*  it 
w  called  tomto.  Aim  called  crab-mttr.  Sw  KUcaU. 
Ob-iron  (kob'i'em),  n.  1.  An  andiron  of  the 
simplest  form,  the  upright  portion  of  which  is 
.•ntall  and  undeeorated. — 2.  An  iron  by  which 


cobra-de-capello(k6'br*-de-ka-perci),  s.  [Pg., 
lit.  hooded  snake:  cobra,  a  snake,  adder,  <  L. 
cotubra,  fem.  of  coluber,  a  snake,  adder  (see  Co- 
luber, culrerin);  de,  <  L.  tie,  of;  capello,  a  hood: 
cf.  chapel,  chapcau,  and  ca/>e!.'\  The  hooded 
or  spectacled  snake,  X<ya  tripudianji,  a  serpent 
of  the  most  venomous  nature,  found  abun- 
dantly in  different  hot  countries  of  Asia,  espe- 
cially ill  India.  In  common  with  the  other  ripen  of 
the  genua  S'aja,  it  l>  remarkable  for  Uie  maimer  in  which 
it  la  able  to  spread  oat  or  dilate  the  back  and  aidea  of  Uie. 

somewhat  the  sp- 
EsMl.  ia  .lerivcd 
on  the  bark  ■>(  iu 
ia 


A  joint 


[<  «a  +  hUkop.] 


shop.  Ayliffc. 
cobitid  (kob'i-tld),  n.   A  fish  of  the  family  Co- 


lt spit  is  supported.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
co-bishop  (ko-bish'op),  ».  r<  «4 
"  or  coadji  " 
(kob'i-tit 
bifida:  a  loach. 
Cobitida  (ko-bit'i-de),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Cobitu 
+  -t<kr.  ]  A  family  of  plectospondyious  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cobitu,  with  the  margin 
of  the  upper  jaw  formed  by  the  intermaxilla- 
ries  »lone.  the  pharyngeal  teeth  rather  numer- 
ous, three  hypobrancnlals,  and  spines  rising 
from  the  preorbllal  bones.    The  family  i«  proiUiu- 

V>  the  old  world,  and  Ia  represented  in  European  fresh 
water*  by  aevcrnl  apeclca  known  chiefly  as  faoeArs  ;  there 
an:  alao  numrroiu  Asiatic  tiHina.    Sec  fooeA. 

Cobitldina  (kd-bit-UH'nS),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Co- 
btlu  +  h»'|3.]  In  Gunther's  classification  of 
ashes,  the  fourteenth  group  of  Cyprimidce.  iia 
teebnlcal  charajctera  are :  11  month  turroitiMled  by  S  or 
more  barbels  ;  a  dorsal  tin  abort  or  of  moderate  leiszth  ; 
a  tbort  anal  nil :  erale*  small  arid  rwllmentary.  or  entirely 
abanrt;  pharymrcal  teeth  lu  a  titizte  aeriea  In  m  " 
iimbrT ;  aiul  an  air-bladder  partly  or  entirely  un 
i  lionv  ca|s>n1e.    Same  at  the  family  Cohitidii. 

CobitU  (ko-bi'tia),  it.  [XL.,  <  Or.  aw^nc.  fem. 
of  wins,  adj.,  gudgeon  Hi.  i  ,  <  nu;lioc,  gudgeon: 
at*  aattoran.]  The  typical  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  family  Cobitidte  or  loaches.  0.  (tenia  is  an 
example.    See  out  under  loatJi. 

cobitold  (kob'i-t«id),  a.  and  n.    [<  fofcifir  + 
-<ml.}   L  «.  Relating  to  or  having  tho  charac- 
ters of  the  Cobttiilte. 
IX  si.  A  cobitid. 

cob- joe  (kob'jo).  h.  A  nut  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  string.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

cobkeyt,       [Cf.  A  bastinado. 

My  I.  F<»ter  beiim  a  lytic  dronk.  went  up  to  the  mayn 
t"p  to  frt  down  n  rvltel.  aisl  twenty  at  the  leuat  after  bym, 
•brr  they  irate  hy  m  a  rn*<sr*  upon  the  cap  of  the  mayn 
nan.  At.*  ii«fcfi7.  ftuwj.  (tfiiftWf.j 

coble,  cobble3  (kob'l),  n.  [<  ME.  coble  (Ilalli- 
we]]),  <  \V.  ctubal,  a  ferry-l>oat,  a  skiff  (cf.  mi- 
ff!, a  canoe).  <  ceuo,  hollow  out.  Xot  con- 
flicted with  OXnrth.  euuptl,  a  boat.]  A  Hai- 
tian-bottomed, clincher-built  nshing-uout  with 
a  square  stern.    [Great  Britain.] 

Iteforv  tbut  he  was  mid  waters, 
The  Wearv  o*lc  Is-gtan  to  Hit. 
Tk*  trmry  C.*U  o  Carpilt  (Cblld  «  Ilalla<U,  III.  81). 
Throiiirh  an  nr«  n  d'«ir  between  the  Iwcks  of  twoliou*e« 
nsil.l  be  «e.-n  11  Kl|in|ne  of  the  daiK-lna.  beuvinc  riier. 

k  u  mhu'>  s> "r  ""b'" 

"  JfraOlltllt,  SylvU',  I»v,r«.  ill. 
oVler).  n.    [Perhaps  same  as  mAfcfcri, 
a  mender.]    A  bent  rasp  used  in  straightening 
the  shaft  of  a  ramrod.  s> 
COb-loaf  (kob'lof),  ».    [<t<ib'i  +  A  loaf 

that  is  Imnpv,  uneven,  or  crustv : 'applied  bv 
Shakspere  in  contempt  to  u 


altamlMi  In  its  liablta.  ami  ia  easily  killed.  It  attains  a 
length  of  5  nr  4  feet.  Alan  written  cobra  tfa-faprffo,  roAnl. 
i/i-ertfW/e,  or  simply  called  oJtra.   See  Snja. 

cobra-monil  (kd'brir-oion'il),  «.  [<  c«*r«i  + 
(appar.)  moult,  <  L.  smntfV,  a  collar,  necklace.] 
An  East  Indian  viper,  Daboia  rusxtlli.  Also 
called  tiejtolonffit. 

cobres  (ko'bres),  s.  [8p.]  The  name  given 
in  Europe  to  u  superior  kind  of  indigo  pre- 
pared in  South  America. 

cobric  (kd'brik),  a.  [<  noftrnl  +  -«>.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  cobra ;  in  chem.,  derived  from  the 
cobra :  as,  cobric  acid. 

cobriform  (kd'bri-form),  a.  [<  cobra'!  +  L.  for- 
ma,  shape.]  Kesemblitig  or  related  to  the  co- 
bra ;  proteroglyph  :  speeifloally  said  of  venom- 
ous serpeuts,  as  those  of  the'  family  Xajidtr, 
In  distinction  from  crotatifnrm.  The  eoiieiforcn 
serpents  are  the  i'fftrn»rtvt&ii.  tncludinir  the  families 
.V*j}tV#*s,  KlapuUr,  and  /Viuirisr/Siildir. 

cob-stanker  (kob'stak'er).  n.  A  device  in 
some  corn-shelling  machine*  for  removing  the 
cobs  from  the  machinery  and  placing  them  in 
stacks  or  piles. 

cobstone(kob'ston),s.  [<  cob'i  +  stone.  Cf.tv/0- 
Mextone.]    Same  as  ciybblri,  1,  and  cohfilcKlone. 

cobs-wan  (kob'swon),  «..  [<  r«fti  +  »ir<»«.]  A 
leading  or  male  swan.  if.  Jonson.  [Obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.] 
COburg,  CObourg  (ko'bdrg),  ».  [From  Coburg 
in  Germany.]  A  thin  fabric  of  worsted  and 
cotton,  or  worsted  and  silk,  twilled  on  one  side, 
used  for  women's  dresses:  used  as  a  substi. 
tute  for  merino,  and  especially  as  a  material 
fur  inexpensive  mourning. 
COb-walf  (kob' will  I,  «.  A  wall  built  of  unburned 
clay,  sometimes  mixed  with  straw,  or  of  straw, 
lime,  and  earth.    See  rvy(>-Aoii«c,  and  rob-,  9. 

(koli  web),  n.  and  a.  [Earlv  mod.  E. 
<  ME.  ro/>irvfc  (=  MD.  htpirrbbe),  a 
spider's  web.  appar.  <  ro/j;«r  (mod.  E.  co]i"}, 
appar.  short  for  iitUreoppc  (mod.  E.  attcrcop), 
a  spider  (cf.  MD.  <•«/>,  i'o/i/w.  also  spinuo-kgmpt, 

*P>«< 


cop!),  +  treo.l  I.  «.  1.  The  net  spun  by  a 
spider  to  catch  its  prey;  a  spider's  web. —  2. 
f  iguratively,  a  network  of  plot  or  intrigue:  an 
insidious  snare;  a  contrivance  for  entangling 
the  weak  orunwarv :  as,  the  cobKebs  of  the  law. 
—  3.  Something  flimsy  and  easily  rent,  broken 
through,  or  destroyed. 

Worldly  aplriU.  wlioae  interest  ia  Ulelr  belief,  make  eob- 
vrlu  of  oUligalioiis.  Sir  T.  ttrutmt,  Christ.  Slur.,  ill.  18. 
_  Sticji  m  Vbf  fUnuy  ml,mtn  of  which  thu  political 

.  IL  13,  note, 

of 


4.  pi.  Tho 


Evil  apparelled  111  the  dust  and  cvtncrbt  of  thai  unclrll 
atR'.  Sir  P.  SlAlnty. 

II.  a.  Made  of  or  resembling  cobweb ;  1 
flimsy;  alight. 
S|«in  froni  the  eobterb  fashion  of  the  times. 

.U-....1..V,  I'leaaurvs  of  I 

Cobweb  lawn,  a  fine  linen  mentioned  in  1640  as  I 
In  pieces  of  11  yarda.   Draycr'i  Dirt. 

One  half  drawn 
In  Kiletun  Cypres*,  th'  other  tobirtb  lartn. 

B.  JvHmm, 

The  worst  are  good  rnoaah  for  welt  a  trifle. 
Such  a  pioud  jdece  of  rwb-teeti  Iniru. 

lirau.  ami  *■/.,  Seomful  Lady. 

cobweb  (kob' wob),  r.  I.;  nret.  and  pp.  cabuebbed, 
pl>i.  eobtcebbing.    [<  cooirco.  «.]    1.  To  i 
with  a  filmy  net,  as  of  cobweb. 


And  now  i 
To  eubweb 


utamnal  dew 
tvery  gTecn. 

2.  To  clear  of  cobwebs. 

We  rot/wWtW,  swept  and  diuUsL         Harper't  Rntar. 

cobwebbed  (kob'webd),  a.   [<  cobweb  +  -«f».] 

1.  Covered  with  cobwebs. 

The  cubirebb  il  cottace.    IVmijr,  NUtht  TlHiogbta,  I.  ITS 
We  like  to  read  of  the  small,  bare  room,  with  eoMivMed 
ceiling  and  narrow  window,  in  which  the  poor  child  of 
genius  aita  with  his  masical  pen,  tlie  master  of  a  realm  of 
beauty  aud  cnclumtnieaL 

C.  D.  Wanur,  Baeklos;  Stndlea,  p  17. 

2.  In  bot.,  covered  with  loose,  white,  tangled, 
slender  hairs,  resembling  the  web  of  a  spider. 

CObwebbery  (kob'web-er-i),  n. ;  pi.  cobterlibtr- 
ir*  (-iz).  [<  cobtccb  +  -rri/.]  A  mass  or  collec- 
tion of  cobwebs.  [Kare.J 

When,  acmas  the  hundred  fold  poor  scepticisms,  trivial, 
isms,  and  constitutional  eooHvAAerws  of  Dryssdnat,  yo« 
eatch  any  gllinpar  of  a  William  the  Conqueror, 
^inot^niveHtalily.., 


cobwebby  (kob' web-i),  a.  [<  rootrc*  +  -t/i,]  Of 
the  nature  of,  resembling,  or  abounding  with 
cobwebs:  as.ooAiccrjuy  texture;  a  i-obtcebby  li oiise . 

With  tile  unassisted  eye.  the  robterMiv  consistence  of  tb« 
mould  may  be  aeeii  penetraU'd  by  ujaight  stoma  t •caring 
a  glolmle  on  the  end.       S.  D.  linnet.  Plant  Mfr,  p.  (0. 

cob  worm  (kob' worm),  n.  [<  rof/2  +  aronn.]  A 
local  British  name  of  the  larva  of  the  cock- 
chafer, Mclolontha  ruli/arit. 

coca1  (ko'kft),  ».  [S.  Amer.]  1.  The  dried  leaf 
of  Erytlirorylon  Coca,  natural  order  Limicnr,  a 
small  shrub  of  tho  mountains  of  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, but  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  South 
America.  The  prbicl|>*l  source  of  tin-  drug  as  s  turn- 
mcrcial  ]iri»duct  is  the  province  of  Yiingas  III  IVdlvIs, 
where  the  biiahes,  which  are  grown  on  the  sides  of  the 
nioanlsiru,  yield  three  crops  s  year.  Hy  fsr  the  grester 
psrt  of  t  it-  climated  annual  jinslnet  of  4n,(ss>,on0  {mauds 
u  consume,]  at  home.  It  In  n  stimulant,  lieaiiiig  some 
resemtilance  in  iU  i  ttert*  to  ten  slot  i-i,Rt«,  Slot  has  Inlle; 
la>en  used  as  a  mnstU-atory  by  the  Indlsus  of  South  Anur- 
lea.  It  relieves  feelings  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  thu 
diMlcultv  in  bn-athliig  exp«itteiM  cd  In  clliiibiiig  high  moan, 
tains.  The  habit  of  chewing  rnra  Is  sn  enslaving  one. 
t  o. «  Uusi  d  in  mrdli  lne  na  ii  ktlii.ulniit  afid  tmile ;  It  yields 
tlie  valuable  alkaloid  iisalue.  .Viliietlllnts  wiltteu  oiru. 
2.  The  plant  itself. 

coca3  (ko'kii),  n.  [Jap.]  A  Japanese  riee- 
meaaure,  equal  to  about  5  Winchester  bushels. 

Cocagne,  «.    See  Cockaigne. 

cocaine  (kd'klt-iii),  i.  [<  coca!  +  -tw-2.]  An 
alkaloid  (C17H01XO1)  <>l>lain<-d  from  the  leaves 
of  the  coca,  A'ry/Arevv'""  Coea,   It  forma  ndurh 

tniti^isireiit  priaru*.  U  odorless,  snil  bus  s  hitter  taste.  It 
t«  Mdiltde  ill  wstvr  ami  alcobol.  but  uioro  freely  Hi  ether. 
It  Is  u*-d  as  11  bK'nl  siiestbetle. 

cocainifun  (k»'  kji  -in-i/.m),  n.  (<  fo<vii«t*  + 
-<*««.]  The  morbid  condition  produced  bjf  the 
excessive  use  of  cocaine;  the  morbid  habit  of 
using  cocaine  as  n  stirnnlatit. 

COCainization  iko-kS-in-i-za'shoti),  «.  [<  cora- 
ini;r  +  -dfmir.]  Subjection  to  the  influence  or 
effects  of  cocaine. 

There  is.  however,  a  certain  jtropartlon  of  ciues  In  wbidl 
roeaini^tfion  cannot  I*  produced.       Jf^tf.  .\>ir#,  ta  fs)l. 

cocainize  (ko'ka-ih-iz).  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  co- 
cainized, ppr.  cocainizing.    (<  cocaine  +  -uc] 
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cocainize 

To  subject  to  the  influence  or  effects  of  cocaine ; 

by  co- 


I>r.  Koetilgatelii  .  .  .  stated  that  he  had  been  tl>lp  lore- 
move  (lie  eyeball  of  a  dog,  previously  <ncainit*d,  without 
the  animal  feeliug  any  pain.       Tktmpeidic  Gat..  IX.  4.6. 


cocalon  (kok'a-lou),  n. 

■  kernel,  dim.  of  sosaof,  a 


[Appar.  <  Or. 
™  Ixrry : 
of  a  weak  texture. 


rry:  see  «>c<?ti».]  A 


cocarde  (ko-kard'),  ».  [F. :  Bee  cockade.]  In 
cntom.,  one  of  the  bright-red,  extensile,  fobed 
vesicles  found  in  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
genus  ilalachiu*  and  its  allies.  Tliry  are  4  in 
number.  X  near  the  anterior  angle*  of  the  thorax  ami  i 
at  Ule  base  of  the  abdomen.  Tlie  rorardet  are  generally 
concealed,  hut  the  Insect  protrude*  theni  when  alarm-  •!. 
( very  conspicuous,  they  jwrtiaps  terra  to  repel  Insect 


Coccelan  (kok-se/an),  a.  [<  t'oeceiu*  (Latinized 
form  of  Koch  ;  ef .  L.  Cocceius,  name  of  an  Italic 
sens)  +  -os.]  A  follower  of  John  Cocceius  or 
Koch  (1603-651),  professor  of  theology  at  Ley- 
den,  Holland,  who  founded  the  so-called  "  Fed- 
eral" school  in  theology,  lie  believed  that  the  whole 
history  uf  the  Christian  church  to  all  time  was  prerigure.1 
In  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  opposed  the  Vortlaiu.  See 

rssWsWi 

cocci,  a.   Plural  of  cdcour.  L 

Coccia  (kok'si-ll).  n.  [NL.  (Gttntber,  IBM); 
named  after  the"  Italian  naturalist  A.  t'ocrc.j 
A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  group  Cocciina. 

coccid  (kok'sid),  n.    One  of  tho  Cocddte. 

Coccidas  (kok'si-de).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cooots,  2,  + 
-♦dir.]  A  family  of  phytophthirian  homipter- 
ous  insects,  of  the  same  group  as  the  aphides; 
the  scales,  scale-insects,  or  mealy-bugs.  The  tarsi 
have  uim  Joint  i  the  male  b  small,  two-winged]  and  wltltoat 
rust  rum  ;  and  tho  female  Is  large,  « ingles*,  ami  rostrate. 
They  live  on  plant*,  aud  the  larva)  nweiuhl*  scale*,  whence 
one  of  the  mane*  of  the  family.  Hie  eggs  are  deposited 
beneath  the  large  shield -«ha|icd  body  of  die  female.  The 
stale*  undergo  complete  metamorphosis,  an  cicepUoii  Iti 
this  order,  and  the  apterous  larva*  become  Incased  In  a 
cocoon,  and  transform  Into  quleaceut  pupas.  The  family 
ban  Important  one.  not  only  from  the  damage  done  by 
these  Insect*  to  plant*,  but  for  tlwlr  commercial  value, 
some  of  them  producing  the  coloring  matter  called  cochi- 
neal, others  secretin*  the  substance  known  commercially 
sa  Ue.    See  loci  and  mamsa,  and  cut*  under  eneeui  and 


,  a.    Plural  of  eoceidium,  L 
(kok-sid'i-id),  a.  and  a.   I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  tho  characters  of  the  Coc- 
eidiidea. 

II.  m.  A  member  of  the  Cttcadiktea. 
Coccidiidea  (kok-aid-i-id'e-a),  a.  pi.  [NL..  < 
Coorifiiunt,  2,  +  -itira.)  A'subclass  or  other 
division  of  Sporozoa,  containing  extremely  mi- 
nute, non-locomotory  parasitic  organisms  of 
spherical  form  and  simple  structure,  living  in 
a  single  cell  of  the  host  until  they  become  en- 
cysted, then  breaking  up  iutoone.'few,  or  many 


ateh  as  active  llagellula>,  which 
in  a  cell  of  tho  host, 


They  have 
orders  JfiMUMporea,  iHntr,. 
to  the  number  of  their 


COCCidlum  (kok-«id'i-um),  a.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  atomc, 
a  berry  ( see  coccus),  +  -iiWJ  1.  PI.  coccktia  (-|). 
In  Dot.,  a  name  given  by  Harvey  to  a  form  "of 
conceptaclo  found  in  certain  red  alga?,  borne  on 
lateral  branches,  or  sessile  on  the  surface  of  the 
frond,  and  usually  not  opening  by  a  pore.  The 
spores  within  are  attached  to  a  central  placenta. 
[Not  now  used.] — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
gregarinee.    Leuckart,  1H«9. 

cocciferous  (kok-aif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  Occam 
(NL.  roccsui^q.  v.),  a  berry,  +  Jerre,  =  E.  bead, 
+  -ots*.]  Bearing  or  producing  berries:  as, 
cocci/trout  trees  or  plants.  Quinty, 

coedform  (kok'sl-fonn),  a.  [<  ML.  coceut, 
q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  In  the  form  of  cocci ; 
resembling  a  coccous  fruit. 

Cocciina  (kok-si-i'njl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coccia  + 
-JKC-.  J  In  GunthePs  classification  of  fishes,  a 
group  of  Htcrnoptychidm  with  the  body  scale- 
leas,  pseudobranchiffi  developed,  and  no  rudi- 
mentary spinous  dorsal  fin:  same  as  the  fam- 
ily Maurolicida. 

Coccinse  (kok-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coccus,  2, 
+  -tmr.J  A  subfamily  of  homopterous  hvmip- 
torous  insects ;  the  cochineal-  or  lac-bugs. 

coccinoan  (kok-sin'f  an),  a.  [<  L.  eoccineu*, 
scarlet  (see  corrinou*),  +  -an.]  Dyed  of  a 
scarlet  or  crimson  color. 

Coccinella  (kok-si-nel'li),  a.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
cwrisix*,  <  Or.  uVuuvor,  scarlet.  <  aeawor,  a  berry, 
the  kermes  Insect:  see  enecu*.]  The  tvpical 
genus  of  ladybirds  of  tne  family  Coccinellida;. 

coccinellid  fkok-si-nel'ld).  n.  A  member  of 
tho  Coccinellida:;  a  ladybird. 
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CocdnellidJB  (kok-si-nel'i-dS),  ».  pi.  [NL., 
<  Coccinella  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  clancorn 
Coleoptera  or  beetles; 
the  ladybirds.  The  tech- 
nical character*  are:  partly 
membranous  dorsal  segment* 
of  the  abdomen  :  free  ventral 
segment* ;  2  Jointed  tarsi ; 
wing*  not  fringed :  dilated  sec- 
ond joint  of  the  tarsi ;  appen- 
dlculate  or  toothed  claw* ; 
securiform  maxillary  palps; 
the  last  S  Joint*  of  the  short 
antenna:  clavate;  anil  the  gen- 
eral shape  rotund  or  hem!- 
rtcftl.  These  Insect*  feed  on  aphides,  and  constitute  a 
groii p  called  A)*hvtitihatta  unlhla  account.   See  taduttinl. 

cocclnelline  (kok-si-nel'ln),  a.  [<  Coccinella 
+  -is*1.!  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  CoceiueUiatt. 

cocci  neotlS  (kok-sin'f-us),  a.  [<  L.  eoecincus, 
also  coccinut  (Gr.  nawwr:  see  t  \iccinctla),  scar- 
let, <  caecum,  scarlet:  sec  otceut.]  Scarlet  or 
crimson,  like  cochineal. 

COCCinin  (kok'si-nin),  h.  [<  L.  coecinus,  scar- 
let (see  coccineous),  4-  -is2.]  A  coal-tar  color 
of  complex  composition,  belonging  to  the  azo- 
group.    Also  called  phcnetol  reel. 

COCCO  (kok'd),  n.  The  West  Indian  name  of  the 
taro-plant,  Cotocatia  antiquorvm.  Also  spelle<l 
eococ. 

Ooccobact«ria  (kc.k'o-bak-W'ri^),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Billroth,  1H74),  <  Gr.  «o«*nc,  a  berry,  +  NL.  Imc- 
terut,  pi.  of  bacterium  ;  see  oicewt  and  bacte- 
rium.] A  group  of  bacteria,  containing  glob- 
ular forms,  sued  as  those  of  tho  genus  Jficro- 
coceu»,  and  the  rod-like  forms,  as  those  of  the 
genera  Bacterium  and  Bacillus,  under  a  single 
species,  Coccobactcria  aeptiea,  as  an  assumption 
that  they  constitute  essentially  one  organism, 
which  takes  on  the  form  either  of  globular  cells 
or  of  rods,  these  either  reproducing  identical 
forms  or  passing  into  each  other,  with  aecom- 
ving  variations  in  size  and  in  combination. 

(kok-o-dis'i-de),  n.  j*I.    [NL.,  < 
Coccotfucut  +  -idtr.]    A  family  of  monocytta- 
rian  radiolarians,  represented  by  the  genus 
Coccotlitcu*.   They  have  an  ettracapMlar  placoid  shell 
connected  by  raillal  beams  w  ith  an  ltitracniMUlar  shell  and 
surrounded  by  ««ie  or  more  e<iiiatoiial  girdles. 
Coccodiscug  (kok-6-dis '  kns),  n.    [NL.,  <  Or. 
«6««oc  a  berry,  +  drVraof,  a  disk.]    The  tyjiical 
genusof  radiolarians  of  the  family  CaceodbcitUr. 
COCCOgnic  (ko-kog' nikl,  a.    [<  <y>cr»«7>i(is) + 
-«•.]    Mr  luted  to  or  derived  from  coccogniu. — 
Oocoorxnlc  acid,  an  acid  derived  from  coccognln. 
coccognin  (ko-kog'nin),  n.   A  crvstailine  or- 
ganic principle  (CooHooUb)  contained  in  the 
seeds  of  Daphne  Jf«cre«m,  differing  from  daph- 
nin  in  that  it  does  not  yield  sugar  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
coccolite  (kok'9-llt),  «.    [<  Or.  «o««of,  a  berry, 
+  >if*jf,  a  stone.   See  roervWif*.]    1.  A  variety 
of  pyroxene ;  granuliform  pyroxene,  iu  color  u 

usually  some  ahade  uf  green  :  it  is  omixwed  of  distinct 
embedded  grains,  easily  separable,  some  of  which  have  an 
IndUtiuct  crystalline  form. 
2.  Same  as  eocmUth. 
coccolith  (kok'ij-lith),  a.  [<  Or.  «i««ic,  a  ber- 
ry. +  >jtfef,  a  stone.  See  coccolite.]  A  minute 
round  organic  body,  consisting  of  several  con- 
creted layers  surrounding  a  clear  center,  found 
in  profusion  at  great  depths  in  the  North  At- 
lantic ocean  embedded  in  matter  resembling 
sarcode.    It  is  probable  that  the 
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OocoostetU  (ko-koe  't$-ua),  a.  fNL.,  <  Gr.  k4b> 
sof,  a  berry,  +  otrriap.  a  bone.]  A  genus  of  pla- 
coderm  fishes:  so  named  from  the  small  berry- 
like  tubercles  with  which  the  plates  of  their 
cranial  buckler  and  body  are  thickly-  studded. 
A  I/asm;. 

OoccothranBte8(kok-o-thras'tez), a.  [NL.,<Or. 
sotuof,  a  berry,  +  'O/xiMrw  (cf.  ^joivrror,  fran- 
gible, brittle),  <  tymtrrv, 
break,  shatter.l   A  genus 
of  grosbeaks,  of  the  family 
FntigUtiiitr.    The  name  wa* 
formerly  used  with  (Teat  lati- 
tude, and  the  emu*  was  made 
the  type  of  a  subfamily  roeeo- 
thrauMifun  ;  It  Is  now  restricted 
to  the  hawniuiie*.  such  as  tho 
common   European  species  C. 
rw/i/ts/i4,  which  ha*  a  pe-cultar 
is  of  the  secondary  quill-featherm. 
cat  utuler  knvflnck. 

Ooccothraastina  (kok'^-thr&s-tl'ne).  a.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  I'occothrauttrt  +  -<»<r.  ]  A  subfamily  of 
birds,  of  the  family  Frimjillular ;  the  grosbeaks. 
The  group  is  indefinite,  and  tlie  name  is  now 
little  used. 

coccothraustine  (kok-o-thria'tin),  a.  [<  Coe- 
cothrautta  +  -iwct.]  Having  the  characters  of 
a  grosbeak;  related  to  or  resembling  the  gros- 
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(kok'us),  a.    [<  coceaw,  1,  +  -out.]  In 
luil..  composed  of  cocci, 
coccnle  (kok'ul),  a.    [<  NL.  •coceula,  dim.  of 

eoceut,  q.  v.]    riame  aa  occur,  1  (a). 
Coccnlina  (kok-u-li'na),  a.    [NL.,  as  Coccul-u* 
+  -isa1.]   A  gen  us  of  gastropods  with  a  patel- 
liform  shell  and  peculiar  structun  ' 
distinguishing  it  as  the  type  of  a  1 
Unida*. 

cocculinld  (kok-u-lin'ld),  a. 
family  ('ocrvh'aitfd".  » 
OoonillllidjB  (kok-ti-Un 'l-d«),  a.  [NL.,  < 
t'oocit/iao  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  rhipidoglos- 
sate  gastropods.  The  technical  characters  are  :  denti- 
tion rosrmliliiujf  that  of  the  FitturtUuti*  and  /MiWntkov; 
only  a  single  asymmetiical  gill no  «I«vcIh|h-iI  npin-n-lagea 
!••  the  aide  of  the  font  or  on  tlie  mantle ,  and  a  patelllforai, 
unlWsurcd,  un*inuau-d,  and  entirely  external  shell. 
CoccuIub  (kok'v-lus);  a.  [NL.,  dim.  of  cocrut : 
see  nsrcsts.]  A  tropical  genus  of  mcnisperma- 
ceous  plants,  consisting  of  climbers,  the  leave* 
of  which  are  usually  more  or  less  heart-shaped 
and  the  flowers  small.  M,»t  of  the  commonly  known 
specie*  are  now  referred  to  allied  genera.— Cocculus  In- 
dicus,  a  drug  conslsUng  of  tin.  dried  fruit  of  Auamtrta 
IMuuutoJa  or  A.v,*rulia  (als.i  called  Jfenuyrrwum  Coc- 
rwfuw,  Coteii/iui  rKAeronu,  et<-.^  and  pndiably  of 


gem  ra  of  the  same  order,  ft  ts  used  in  i 
preparation  of  certain  ointments,  and  is  said  to  j,_ . 
•ei-imdaiy  fermentation  in  Ibiuoia,  for  which  reason  It  is 
sometime*  used  In  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The  pow- 
dered barriM  have  a  temporary  stupefying  eHect  upon 
fish,  and  are  employed  for  their  capture    The  poisonous 

j,  ,„  ,,,-,„  ,.M«,,„|  l„.,„  111.-  .era.  I... I  Ihetn-U 
ternwd  pi 


_  (kok'us),  a.  [NL.  (L.  eooeaia,  nent.), 
<  Gr.  «<suor,  a  berry,  a  kernel,  esp.  the  kermes 
insect  (supposed  to  be  a  berry)  used  for  dyeing 
scarlet :  soe  cochineal,  coccineout,  etc.]  1.  PL 
oai  (-si).  In  boL :  (d)  One  of  the  separate  di- 


There  are  [In  the  "ooae  "  of  the  Atlantic  sea  bed]  Innu- 
mrraMe  multitudaa  <if  very  minute,  aaucer-shaped  disks, 
termed  corrofirar.  which  are  frequently  met  with  asso- 
ciated together  into  spheroidal  aggregations,  the  rocco- 
sphere*  ef  Wallicli.  //uxfey,  Physiography,  p.  207. 

Coccoloba  (ko-kolVbip,  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  «■..,.>■,-. 
a  berry,  +  Jorloc,  pod.]  A  polygonaceouB  genus 
of  plants  of  tropical  America,  comprising  about 
80  species  of  t  rees,  shrubs,  or  tall  woody  climb- 
ers. It  b  distinguished  from  .III-  .1  genera  by  It*  fleshy 
perianth  hemming  IsxeeaU.  In  fruit.  f.«ei/eru,  the  seaside 
grape  of  the  West  Indira,  lias  a  heavy,  hard,  violet  brown 
wood,  which  yield*  a  kino  closely  resembling  tlie  officinal 
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COCCOSphere  (kok'6-sfer),  a.    [<  <5r.  xoaxor.  a 
berry,  +  ofaipa,  •  spher»>.]  A  splieroidal  aggre- 
gation of  cox-eoliths.    See  coccolith. 
Dr.  Walllch  .  .  .  added  the  Interesting  discovery  that, 
.  1-kII.w  similar  to  Uir  .  ,  •  


Ooccosteida (kok-os-te'i-dii),  a.  pi.  [NL.,<  Coe- 
cottrug  +  -ida'.]  An  extinct  family  of  placo- 
derm  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Cocconleu*. 
They  had  a  lircullarlv  innd'cl  hend.  anterior  dorsal  and 
lateral  burkl.-r*  as  well  as  apevialiied  thoracic  bncklera, 
Itarm  pe.  loml  ap^pen.lugea    They  lived  in  the 
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spore  mother-eell,  whose  walls  persist  after  the 
i  of  the  spores,  holding  ther 
I  In  a  wnt 


(r)  pi.  In  bacteria,  isolated  spherical  or  nearly 

Siherical  cells,  especially  those  of  the  genus 
icroeocoms,  as  distinguished  from  the  rodlcts 
or  bacilli  of  other  genera.— 3.  [cap.]  The 
typical  genua  of  the  family  CortMir,  in  which 
ordinary  sexual  reproduction  takes  place.  The 

Kss*  src  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  plant 
affect.    The  Ononis  cacti  Urea  on  cacti,  a*  Ojmnlia. 
He*  rnrAiM/if  f  aint  Cocctdtw. 

coccygeal  (kok-aij'j-al),  <i.  [<  coctyx  (coccyg-) 
+  -i-<it.  J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  coccyx ;  cau- 
dal: as,  a  coccytjeal  Yertelira,  muscle,  artery,  or 
serve.  Mao  coceiitian — coccygeal  gland,  the  gland 

olLwschk*.    8e«  jrfnxd. 

coccygel,  ».    Plural  of  coccygeus. 
coccygerector  (kok'st-j*»-reVtor), a. ;  pi.  ooocy- 

gerectorrs  (-rek-tA'rez).  [NL.,  <  coccyx  \coecyg-) 
+  erector.  J  A  muaclo  of  the  coccyx :  the  i 
■or  coccygis,  which  lifts  the  caudal 
Court. 

Coccyges  (kok-si'iex),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Or.  k6. 
pi.  of  auaattf,  aeuekoo.J  1.  In  orsifs.,  the 
of  a  group  variously  limited.  («)  in  Merrero  i  dss- 
eifkalliti  (1S1SX  a  group  ot  lygodaet)!  birds,  composed  of 
the  genera  CnctWu*.  Tnnun,  imcco,  and  CrotofiAufw :  near- 
nl  to  the  enrkuua.  tnsguna,  and  acacuurial  bar 
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cut undor  skeleton. — S.  lacomp.  anal,  and.-™?., 
the  caudal  vertebral,  when  few  and  small,  or 
ankylosod  together;  tho  bony  tail  itaelf,  when 
short,  as  in  a  bird. 

Coccyzinte  (kok-si-xi'ne),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Voc- 
ey:us  +  -4iMT.]  A  subfamily  of  cuckoos,  of  the 
family  Cueulidar,  typified  by  the  genus  Vocryzut, 
containing  several  other  genera,  as  Piaya  and 
Seomorphus,  with  numerous  species,  all  eon- 
fined  to  America.   Also  Coceygina. 

Coccyzua  l  kok-si'xus),  n.  [NL.  (Vieillot,  1816) ; 
also  in  other  irreg.  forms  Coccygus,  Coccygon, 
Coccyzius,  Coccytion,  Cocoycua,  Coceyeusa,  Coe- 
cy:<ra,  Coccysus,  Coccycvs,  all  based  on  Or. 
gtf,  a  euekoo:  see  cuckoo.']  A  genus  of  Arncr- 
lean  arboreal  cuckoos,  of  the  family  CuculuUe 


and  subfamily  Coccyzinte.  They  hare  a  moderately 
curved  licak,  wide  at  the  twac  and  compressed  beyond  It, 


ly  ei|uivslenl  t 

lea,  collectively.  (M  In  Sundevali  a  cLaaatncallon  (1879), 
Uie  third  c.jhurt  of  Zt/valactvli,  embracing  all  the  yoke- 
toed  or  ryrodxctyl  blrda  excepting  Uie  Pin anil  Pritlaci.u 
one  of  two  aeries  of  an  urder  I'otucnw.  (c)  Sclaler  a  name 
(last))  for  a  group  restricted  to  the  two  families  CumMer 
and  M\uophaiidtr,  or  the  cuckoos  and  tourscoua,  and 
made  a  suborder  of  the  order  Picariot.  (if)  A  term  loosely 
applied  to  variola  cucullform  or  coecygoinorphlc  blrda, 
espedslly  anch  nun  passerine  lnsesaorlal  birds  aa  are  nei- 
ther cvpeelifonn  nor  plcffonn- 

2.  [1.  «.]  Plural  of  coccyx. 
coccygena  (kok-elj'sj-us),  $>.;  pi.  coccyaei 
[NL.,  <  coccyx  {eoccyg-) :  see  coccyx.]  The  coc- 
cygeal muscle:  a  muscle  extending  from  the  tail 
to  the  pelvis  of  many  animals.  In  man  the  coecy. 
letta  la  a  small  triangular  plane  of  mnacular  fibers  connect- 
ng  the  coccyx  with  the  spine  of  the  lacblnm.  contlnuons 
with  the  levator  anl.  or  levator  muscle  of  the  anna,  forming 
a  imall  part  of  the  Door  of  the  pclvta,  ami  supporting  ami 
drawing  forward  the  coccyx  wncn  tint  has  bceii  poshed 
backward  In  defecation  or  parturition. 

coccygian  (kok-sij'i-an),  a.  [<  coccyx  {eoccyg-) 
+  -tan.]    same  as  coccygeal. 

CoccyginaJ  (kok-tri-jl'ne),  a.  pL  [NL.,  <  Coccy- 
jut  +  -tJwr. ]    Same  as  Coccyzinte. 

coccygine  (kok'si-iin),  a.  [<  Or.  a<km<f  (»««Ae;.--), 
a  euekoo.  +  - 1« f ' . ,  Pertaining  to  a  cuckoo ;  eu- 
euline;  coccygomorphic. 

coccygodynia  (kok'si-g^-dln'i-ll),  a.  [NL.  < 
Or.  *o*rof  fassas)  ),  coccyx,  +  Mivn,  pain.]  In 
jstuW.,  jain  in  the  region  of  the  coccyx :  a  fre- 
quent affection  in  pregnancy.  AlsocucryorfyniVi. 

coccygomorph  (kok'si-go-mflrf),  a.  and  «.  L 
u.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Coccygomor- 
plur.   Also  coccygomorphic. 
H.  a.  One  of  the  Coccygomorpha. 

Ooccygomorpha  (kok'»i-go-m6r'fe),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Huxley,  186"),  <  Or.  *6«tif  (a*m)-), 
cuckoo.  +  itopfi,  f orm.l  A  superf amily  of  des- 
mognatbous  picarian  birds.  The  technical  charac- 
Wrt  are:  a  rostrtim  aoraetimea  moralily  articulated  with 
the  cranlom  ;  no  baal]»terygold  proceaaea,  except  in  Tram, 
mid*;  h<sisontal1y  ftattemil,  nwre or  leaa aponiry  maxilUi 
palaunira  ;  a  atemum  usually  double* notched  behind,  and 
without  tafitrv-ati'd  mannliriura,  except  In  Meropidm  .*  the 
darkles  convex  forward,  with  a  hypoclidiuni ;  and  not 
more  ttuui  twn  patra  ot  lutriiuic  syrtngeal  muaclea.  The 
ftTowp  Is  not  readily  characterlaesi,  but  mrresponda  with 
the  conventional  order  PiMria  without  the  cvpaelo. 
roorptM  arid  celcomorphs,  or  swifts,  gnatsuckrrs,  and  wood- 
peckers, and  containaall  the  non-passerine  inseasorial  and 
aan»:-rial  Mrts  known  as  coiteat,  tonracoixa,  cockooa,  bar- 
teta,  toaeajta,  jacamars,  kuignshera,  todlea,  hornbllla,  hoo- 
poes, bee-eaters,  mottoota,  rollers,  and  tniguns. 

coccygomorphic  (kok'si-go-mdr'tlk), a.  [<  coc- 
cyrKmorph  +  -ic.  J    Same  as  coccygomorph. 
Ooecygns  (kok-si  gns),  n.    [NL.,  irreg.  <  Or. 
soxsv-f  (sxuurrv-),  a  cuckoo.]  A  genus  of  cuckoos, 
typical  of  the  subfamily  Coccygiua:  Bynony- 
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or,  and  are  collected  twice  a  year,  after  they  have  been 
fecundated  and  have  laid  .mrs  sufficient  f'"  a  new  lieood. 
They  are  killed  by  spreading  them  upon  heated  plates,  by 
pulling  them  In  ovens,  or  by  Immersing  them  In  boiling 
water  or  exposing  them  to  its  vapor.  Those  killed  by  heat- 
ed plates  are  of  a  blackish  color,  and  are  considered  to  be 
the  finest  (  they  are  called  tacatiUa.  Those  from  ovens  are 
next  In  value  j  they  are  of  an  ash-gray  (taVineo  or  silver- 
while)  color,  and  are  called  titttr  cochineal,  or  jatftada. 
Those  killed  by  water  or  vapor  are  of  a  reddlali  brown  oul- 
or.  and  are  the  least  valuable.  The  fragment*,  dual,  and 
impurities  from  cochineal  are  collected  and  used  as  an 
adulteraut,  under  the  name  of  armiilia.  The  finest  grade 
often  goes  by  the  name  of  mcsiica  or  uiesfeywe,  and  Is  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  from  Honduras.  Besides  the 
Oner  grade*,  which  arc  cultivated  Insect*,  a  considerable 
t title  Is  carried  on  in  Inferior  or  wild  Insect*;  the}'  are 
scarcely  more  than  half  the 
six*  of  the  cultivated  species, 
and  are  covered  with  a  cot- 
tony down  which  adda  a  use- 
less lmlk.  Hood  cochineal  has 
the  appearance  of  small,  deep 
brown-red,  somewhat  pur- 
plish grains,  wrinkled  across 
the  hack  w  ith  parallel  furrows. 
Intersected  In  the  middle  by  a 
longitudinal  one.  The  color- 
ing principle  obtained  from 
cochineal  is  carmlnltt  acid. 
(See  earminc,  X.)  JSataf  Indi- 
an eot&ineaU,  so  called,  are 
smooth  glistening  black  gruns,  m**-> 
ot  no  value :  they  are  used  to  adulterate  the  genuine, 
which  are  easily  distinguishable  from  them. 
9.  The  insect  which  produces  the  dyestuff 
known  by  the  same  name.  See  dcf.  1.— 
1  fig.  See  fg. — Cochlueai  paste. 


Fem.1.   Cochin**!  U 
c:~ti'  i  tilled  <*  c- 

mcn-c    iLse*  i*vi*s  natural 


(-1).  long  pointed  wings,  a  long  graduated  tail  of  10  feathers, 
ana  very  smooth  silky  plumage.  The  genus  contains  the 
com tuoti  yellow-hilled  sjtd  bLack-billed  tree-cuckoos  of  the 


typical  of  the  subfamily  Coccygiucr 
tnous  with  Coccuiuk.    CabanUt,  1848. 

coccycslyitlafkok'si^-din'i-|l),».  [N 
toceyx  +  GT.M-mi,  pain.]  Sain n as 

CoccysteBi  kok-sis'teg),  m.  [NL.  ( 


[NL,  irreg.  < 
» as  oecyooilyn  in . 
[NL.  (Ologer,  1832), 
<  Or.  as  if  *iroiwi«TTT>r,  <  sxsur/'C«v,  cry  as  a  cuckoo : 
tee  cuckoo.]  A  genus  of  old-world  cuckoos, 
of  the  family  Cuculida,  commonly  referred  to 
tla*  subfamily  Centropodlua  or  spurred  cuckoos, 
containing  a  number  of  created  species  related 
to  the  great  spotted  enckoo  of  Africa  and 
Europe,  ('oeeysfr-*  glandariun. 
coccyx  fkok'siks),  n. ;  pi.  coccygct  (kok-ai'je-x). 
[NL.,  <  Or.  atkitvf,  the  coccyx  (also  a  cuckoo): 
see  cuckoo.']  1 .  In  human  anal.,  the  part  of  the 
spinal  column  consisting  of  the  last  four  bones, 
the  caudal  vertebra  or  tail-bones,  which  are 


United  States,  C.  amcricantu  and  (?.  rryHirayhlAalmHi,  the 
mangrove-cuckoo  of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida,  C.  seni- 
estius.  ami  several  other  apeciea.  These  enckooa  are  mil 
strictly  parasitic  like  the  nuro|ie*n  species,  but  occasional- 
ly lay  their  egga  in  the  nests  of  other  turds, 
coch.    In  mcrf.  and  phar.,  an  abbreviation  of 
Latin  cochleare,  a  spoon  or  spoonful, 
cocheringt.  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  coshering. 
cochin  iko'chin),  n.    [<  Cochin-China.]   A  va- 
riety of  the  domestic  hen,  of  large  size,  belong- 
ing to  the  Asiatic  class,  or  a  specimen  of  this 

variety.  There  are  Maci,  fru/.  ruclrou,  and  lrAi<*  eocAl ns, 
both  cock  and  hen  ot  each  klud  being  of  the  uniform  color 
demited  by  the  adjective,  except  that  the  buff  cock  should 
show  a  ricJser  ahade  of  yellow  or  orange  in  hackle,  saddle, 
and  wing-liowa.  The  partridftc  oucaijis  are  either  aiitgle- 
or  pea  com  bed,  the  cock  being  similar  in  coloring  to  a 
black-breasted  nil  game-cock,  except  that  the  hackle  and 
the  saddle  feathers  should  lie  striped  with  glossy  Mark, 
and  the  hen  being  of  a  rich  reddish-  or  golden  lirown  color, 
each  f  eatber  'list  Uictly  penciled  with  dark  tiro wn  or  block. 
The  hackle  of  the  hen  is  orange,  striped  with  black,  her 
tall  black,  and  the  wing-primanea  are  dark-brown  or  dull- 
biack-  All  the  cochins  have  heavily  feathered  legs  and 
short  tails,  and  all  have  the  legs  yellow,  except  the  black 
cochins,  which  have  them  black  or  nearly  so. 
cochin-china  (kd'chin-chi'nft).  n.  and  a.  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  a  large  kind  of  domes- 
tie  hen  which  was  imported  from  Cochin-Cliina. 
P*rom  these  fowls,  which  had  no  constant  characteristics 
of  color,  form,  etc.,  have  been  bred  tile  varieties  called 
//roAm/i  ami  riirAin. 

Cochin-Ohlnese  (kd'ehin-«bl-nes'  or  -nez'),  a. 
and  «.   L  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Cochin-Cliina. 

II.  n.  L  ring,  and  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  in- 
habitants of  Cochln-China.  properly  tho  name 
of  a  division  of  the  old  kingdom  or  empire  of 
Annum  in  Further  India,  but  taken  as  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  region  now  divided  between 
the  possessions  of  France  and  its  protectorate 
Annam.— fl.  The  language  of  the  people  of 
Cochin. China;  Am  mine  sc. 
cochineal  (koch'i-nel  orkoch-i-neV).  n.  [Karly 
mod.  K.  alsocuf«A<in(vif;=D.  konzenUjc=0.  Dan. 
cochenille  =  Sw.  kochenill  —  F.  cochenillc = It.  rvx-- 
einigUa  =  Pg.  eoccinella,  <  8p.  cochinilla,  cochi- 
neal, <  L.  coccineut,  coccinus,  scarlet,  <  caecum, 
<  Or.  kokxoc,  a  berry,  usp.  the  kermes  insect  (sup- 
posed to  be  a  berry) :  see  coccus.  The  Sp.  cochi- 
nilla, cochineal,  is  by  some  referred  to  cochinilla, 
a  wood-louse  (to  which  the  cochineal-insect  has 
some  resemblance),  dim.  of  cochina,  a  sow,  fern, 
of  cmhino,  a  pig;  cf.  E.  dial,  note-bug,  wood- 
louse.]  1.  A  dvestttff  consisting  of  tho  dried 
bodies  of  a  species  of  insects,  tho  Coccus  cacti, 
found  upon  several  species  ot  Opuntia  and  other 
Cactacca!,  especially  0.  Tuna,  O.  Fieus-lndica, 
and  Sopalea  cochinillifera.  it  colors  a  brilliant 
crimson,  which  Is  changed  by  acida  to  an  orangv-reil  and 
by  alkalis  to  violet :  a  brilliant  scarlet  dye  is  prepared  from 
It  The  cacti  upon  which  the  Insect  lives,  bearing  the 
general  name  of  mnxtl,  are  exteiwlvely  cultivated  as  food 
for  them  In  thejtropleal  counui**  of  America,  and  in  Java. 


CucAt'nmtf  vattt  b  obtained  by  placing  10  lbs,  of  Hondu- 
ras cochineal  In  a  vessel,  nod  aihlltig  30  lhs.  of  anintonla 
water  (17'  B  ),  stirring  the  mixture  well.  Ttievi-as*l  should 
becovrreil  with  a  cloth,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
days.  The  vessel  l»  then  to  l»  Immersed  III  Is-illtng  water. 
In  ontcr  to  evap.rat«  the  guperrluous  ammonia ;  when  the 
evaporation  Is  complete  th*  mixture  Is  ready  to  lie  nsed  (for 
dyelnsl.       W.  Croat*;  Dyeing  and  ralioo-printlng.  p.  8S. 

cochlea  (kok'16-jt),  n. ;  pi.  cocklea  (-e).  [ML. 
(NL.),  <  L.  cochlea,  codra,  a  snail,  a  snail's  shell, 
<  Or.  ao^7.tar,  a  snail,  etc.,  <  so^.nr,  a  shell-flsh 
with aspiral shell;  prob. akln.to«a>^r?, I*.ecmeha, 
a  conch,  and  ult.  to  E.  cockle?.]  If.  A  winding 
staircase.  E.  Phillips.—  2.  In  aimf .,  a  part  of  the 
inner  car  in  most  vertebrated  animals,  its  ahape 
In  man  and  most  oilier  mammals  rescmhlee  -  A^a . 
hence  the  name.  In  Uie  {ictroua  lie 
a  central  conical  pillar  of  lion*,  Use 
a  hollow  process  of  the  memlirai: 
follows  tho  turns  of  the  canal  as 
strnclnros  taken  together  the  n 
Tho  process  of  the  membranous 
,  with  It*  lK*e  appl' 


.  iniil  i 


hed  to  a  spiral  i 
ijertlng  from  th 


i-  tiKuhi'liis,  snd  eiititalns 
mis  labyrinth  ;  the  latter 
rly  to  the  top  To  the** 
ime  of  cochlea  1*  given, 
ihyrinth  Is  uisngulsr  In 
I  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 


canal  ami  thi- 
lamlnasplrall 

canal.  It  thus  srparaie*  the  l« 
in  addition  to  It*  own  lumen,  the  : 
the  seals  tympatil  lielow.  The  In 
Is  called  the  canall*  rorhlcaria,  It 
far  membrane,  and  It*  roof  live  me 
cavity  la  connected  with  the  sac 
unlctia.  Tlie  essential  stnietnres 
of  Cortl  ami  the  hair-cells  are  o 
luisllar  membrane,  and  to  them  ta 
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branch  of  the  auditory  nerve.  See  cut  under  ear.— Aquas- 

+  -an.] 


ductus  cochlear} 

cochlean  (kok'le-an),  a.  [< 
Same  as  cochlcatc. 

cochlear1  (kok'le-ar),  a.  [<  NL.  cochlearU,  < 
cochlea,  cochlea.  Of.  iw4Wr-.]  In  anat.,  of  or 
relating  to  the  cochlea  in  any  way :  as,  the  coch- 
lear nerve,  cochlear  canal,  etc.-  Cochlear 

See  canall.    Cochlear  dOCt.    Same  aa  auditory  duet 


cochlear''1  (kok'lf  ilr),  ».;  pi  cocAienria  (kok-le- 


(whlch  see,  under  auditory\ 

■ "  kar"  i " 

a'ri-f ).  [<  L.  evscAiViir,  cochleare,  also  coclea'r, 
cocleare,  coclearium,  and  eoclcamm,  a  spoon  (so 
called  from  its  shape),  <  cochlea,  eoclca,  a  snail's 
shell :  see  cochlea.  ]  1.  A  spoon ;  in  the  orthodox 
Oreek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  the  eucha- 
i  in  which  the  consecrated  elements 


are  administered  together  to  communicants. 
Also  called  labia.  See  intinetion,  spoon,  colato- 
rium,  and  labia. —  2.  An  ancient  Roman  and 
Oreek  medicinal  measure,  equal  to  a  spoonful. 
According  to  variosia  ancient  statements,  it  ranged  In 
amount  from  a  lahlespoonful  nearly  to  a  tcaspoonful.  But 
the  statements  which  give  the  smaller  sixes  use  the  word 
under  the  diminutive  form  rucAfeariuui.  According  to  tho 


statementa  of  the  i 
than  a  salt-spoon. 

cochlear-  (kok'lC-|r),  a.  [<  NL.  cochlearis, 
coclcaris,  <  L.  coch  tear,  cocledr,  a  spoon :  see  rocs- 
learl,  n.]  Spoon-shaped:  specifically,  in  oof., 
applied  to  a  form  of  Smbricative  estivation  in 
which  one  piece  is  exterior,  larger  than  tho 
others,  and  bowl-shaped,  as  in  the  aconite. 

cochleare  (kok-l^-a'rf), «.;  pi,  eochlearia  (-ri-tt). 
[L.,  also  cochlear:  see  cochlear*,  n.]  In  stett., 
a  spoon ;  a  spoonful.  In  prescriptions  abbre- 
viated coch. 

cochleares,  ft,    Plural  of  cochlearis. 
Oochlearia1  (koW|-a'ri-|J),  «.  [NU,  pL  of  t 
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Oochle&ri* 

herbs,  including  25  g|>eeies,  found  in  northern 
•  and  arctic  regions,  mostly  near  the 

C.  njleinntf,  the  fc' urry-STM*.  I*  »  celebrat- 
ed alltlscorlKlttc,  find  Is  often  eaten  mi  a  salad.  The  nut 
ot  C.  Arnuinu-ut,  the  horse-radish,  is  used  a*  *  condiment. 

In  common  with  other  specie*  of  C**hUtirin  the  hone- 
nulUh  wu  formerly  In  high  repute  a*  an  antiscorbutic 
Jfueye.  itnt.,  XII.  »». 

cochlearia3, ».  Plural  of  nwAhw-and  crnrhlearc. 
cochleariform  (kok-lf-ar'i-fonn),  a.    [<  L. 
'cochlear**,  adj.  (used  only  as  neut.  noun  rwA- 
leur,  cochleare,  a  spoon ;  cf.  XL.  cochlear!*: 
see  cochlear*,  cochlear^,  a.)  «  cochlea,  a  snail's 
""),  +  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
"(shell;  lielieiiio  ;  fielicoid.  Cocaleartform 

,  the  thill  plate  of  Ih.uc  which  separate*  [lit-  tell- 
•or  tympani,  or  teluor  muscle  of  the  : ym]Nki)uni,  fr.»m  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

CochleariidK  (kok'le-a-ri'i-de),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Coehteariu*  +  -toVr.J  Boat-billed  herons,  re- 
garded  as  a  family:  synonymous  with  ('«»«•»- 


Cochle&riua  (kok-le-tVri-us),  it.  [XL.  (Brisson, 
l'tkl),  <  L.  cochlear,  u  spoon  :  seo  rorAffnT2,  11.] 
A  genua  of  boat-billed  bcrons,  typical  of  the 
family  Cochleariidee.  See  Cancroma,  and  cut 
under  boatbill. 
COChleary  (kok'l£-a-ri),  a.  [<  cochlea  +  -arj«.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  winding  stains.  Colct.—2. 


Wrcatby  •litre*  and  cvMtarp  turning*. 

Sir  T.  Brown*,  Vulg.  Err.,  tli.  a 

cochlea te,  cochleatod  (kok'l$-ut,  -A- ted),  a. 
[<  L.  cocJilcattu,  cocleatnj),  spiral,  <  cochlea,  <w- 
iWi,  a  snail's  shell:  sets  cooA/cu.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  snail's  shell ;  eochleariform ;  spiral : 
used  especially  in  entom.  and  6of.,  and  applied 
in  the  latter  case  to  leaves,  pods,  seeds,  etc. 
Also  cachlcan,  cochlear}/. 

cochlaoid  (kok'hj-oid),  it.  K  L.  cochlea,  a  snail's 
•hell,  +  -oul.]  A  curve  defined  by  the  equa- 
tlon  (x3  +  y'*)  aretan.  ~  =  rrry. 

cochleous  (kok'le-us),  a.  [<  L.  cochlea,  a  snail's 
shell,  +  -oux.]    i)l  a  spiral  form;  cochleate. 

Oocbildes  (kot'li-dez), «.  pi.  [NL.,<  Or.  k„x?J(, 
pi.  ico^/jclfr,  a  small  snail,  dim.  of  soj/or,  a  shell- 
fish, a  snail:  see  cwrA/fa.]  1.  A  rami)  of  the 
Oastronorln  (which  see). —  2.  In  E.  K.  Lankeg- 
ter's  classification,  the  unsymmetrical  gastro- 
pods :  equivalent  to  Oantropoda  of  other  authors 
without  Amphomaa.    [Little  used.  J 

cochliodontid  (kok'li-cMion'tid),  n.  A  shark  of 
the  family  CochHodoniidir. 

Cochliodontidse  (kok'li-o-don'ti-de),  n.  p.. 
f  XL.,  <  Cochliodu*  (-orfosif-)'  +  -idVr.]  An  extinct 
family  of  sharks,  typified  by  the  genus  Cochin* 
(ftut.  They  lived  in  the  Paleoioic  scaa.  and  were  related 
to  the  tlettndoulid.r,  hat  luul  .uhspirully  ridged  ami  fur- 
rowed  Uteml  teeth. 

cochllodontoid  (kokli-o-don'toid),  a.  and  a. 
[<  GMMMhM  (-odont-)  +  -oid.]    I,  a.  Resem- 
bling or  liaviug  the  characters  of  the  Cochlio- 
don  titter. 
II.  n.  A  cochliodontid. 

Cochllodus  I  kuk-ll'o-dus),  n.    [XL.  (Agaasiz), 

<  Or.  *<ir/.or,  shell-fish,  +  Moif,  tooth.]  An  ex- 
tinct genus  of  sharks  which  had  lateral  teeth 
suhspirally  ridged  and  grooved  like  a  univalve 
shell,  typical  of  the  family  t'ochlimiontida: 

Cochlospormum  (kok-lo-sper'mum),  ».  [XL., 

<  Or.  Aor>-«f,  a  shell-fish,  a  snail,  +  arripfia,  seed.] 
A  genus  of  trees  or  shnjbs,  of  the  natural  or- 
der Hiraceie,  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Thejr  h»re  (uloiatelv  tolled  leave*.  Inrue  yellow 
Ihiwer*.  anil  pear  «ha|ied  fniiu,  witit  nunirroiu  coiled 
•eevlii  eovi-rtrd  with  a  iillky  down.  P.  tir*.*viiium  of  the 
tjut  Imtle*.  (.towIiis  to  n  lieiaht  of  Ol  feel.  yield»  the 
kllterra  num.  lliel  a<  ll  ailrstitutr  for  trauaciuith. 

cocinate  (ko'si-nat),  ».  [<  cocin(ie)  +  -*t/c>.] 
A  salt  obtained  from  cociuie  acid. 

COCinlc  (ko-sin'ik),  a.  [<  'cocin  (<  rxxvxil)  + 
-ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  cocoa 
or  cocoanut.    coclnlo  add.  i'i^Hot"  ..  «n  acid  found 

ill  the  hlltti  r  of  the  eioMll|lll,o,mfi|llr<l  with  Blj-  vrtU.  II 
I.  ii  volatll»  m  i.l  foiinliiit  Miow-wlut«  crjulollllie  (s-alv- 
Also  called  cutoftleiflrVe  (leitf. 

COClnln  (ko'si-nin),  n.  [.\»  eoriM-i^  +  -iV-'.l 
A  fatty  siilMtance  which  is  the  chief  constitu- 
ent of  Ooeoa nut-oil.  Dy  sapouiticution  it  yields 
glycerin  and  voeinie  acid. 

co-citizen  (ko-sit'i-zn),  m.  [<  Vo-'  +  citizen. \ 
A  fellow-citizen:  especially,  a  citizen  of  the 
same  city  or  borough. 

In  1H»,  the  Indenture  «lio»»  thnt  lti<  lord  mayor  nnd 
thlrt»i>n  nw*li>M«.  bavin*  full  |«i»er  from  the  whole 
i"liitiiillllt).  thioe  IwoeitiKetiB.    .Sf hWii. TuiM.  Ilht..94?2. 

COCk1  (kok).  a.  (Early  mod.  E.  llse  roch;  < 
ME,  <i«vt\  Co*-,  CM,  <  AS.  roc,  core  =  MD.  Xy«-<c 
—  k-el.  Mir  —  Lhin.  kok,  a  cock;  cf.  OF.  tcoc, 
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F.  coq  s=  Bret.  Jloi  —  MI*,  coccus  —  Wall,  eocon 
=  Albanian  coco*,  a  coek.  Or.  *o«*o,toar  hpnf,  n 
tioet .  name  of  the  cock,  lit.  the  •  '•  c<K*k  "-«Tviiig 
binl '  (as  Chaucer  says  of  the  cock :  "  Xo  thing 
ne  liste  him  thannc  for  to  crow.  But  eryde  anon 
eok!  cok!  and  up  he  sU-rte,"  Xun's  I"riest's 
Tale,  1.  455) ;  cf.  Or.  *i*/p^r<f,  «**«{• ,  a  cock,  kikho, 
a  hen,  Skt.  kukkuta,  a  cock,  Malay  <  uknt:.  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,  L.  etteo.  an  imitation  of  the 
clucking  of  the  hen  ;  all  directly  or  ult.  imita- 
tive of  the  crowing  or  the  chucking  of  the 
domestic  cock;  for  other  similar  imitative 
words,  see  chuck1,  clock!  =  cluck,  cuckoo, 
cackle,  etc.,  gagijle,  croak,  ehouijh,  etc.,  gowk,  a 
cuckoo,  etc.,  all  containing  (orig.)  a  repeated 
guttural  consonant  c,  k,  g,  h.  The  older  Teut. 
name  of  the  cock,  which  appears  in  Ooth.  luina 
—  OHO.  Afiao,  MHO.  hon,  O.  hahn  m  AS.  hana, 
a  cock,  and  in  fern,  form  in  AS.  htun,  E.  hen, 
had  also  orig.  ref.  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
beiny  lit.  'the  singer':  see  hen.  The  name 
cock  has  been  applied,  from  a  real  or  a  fan- 
cied resemblance,  to  various  mechanical  con- 
trivances, and  to  other  things  having  no  ob- 
vious relation  to  the  name  of  the  bird;  and  it 
also  enters,  actuailv  or  allusively  (often  in  con- 
nection with  cock-),  into  various  popular  ad- 
jectives and  phrases,  as  cockish,  citeky,  coekrt'-1, 
cock-a-hoop,  rorkaprrtfOXc,  See  these  words,  and 
rori-.l  1.  The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl;  spe- 
cifically, a  male  chicken  one  year  old  or  older, 
one  less  than  a  vear  old  being  properly  called  a 
coikcrrl.  The  cock  U  erlebmtcd  for  hi.  lordly  demeanor, 
hi*  piuniaelty,  and  hi*  erowln.  before  dawn  or  in  bJken 
victory. 

C«  ll  knie  (boldl  on  hi.  owuue  mUeiiti*. 

ytnerrn  Hi  trie,  p.  14a 

The  kok  that  urlotre  ta  of  thorp!*  Ivte. 

t'Aif ueer,  Harltaiuent  of  fowla,  I.  X5o. 

WHIM.  Ay,  Bully,  a  Dcrilbh  araart  Fellow  :  °a  will  rhrht 
Uke  a  Curt. 

Bluff.  Say  yon  so?  then  I  honour  him.  —  But  ha*  he  been 
abroad ':  for  every  Cart  will  A*;ht  upon  lib  own  Dun^liH. 

Cofi/fmv.  Old  BaUhelor,  U.  t 

2.  The  male  of  any  other  bird,  particularly  of 
the  gallinaceous  kind:  in  this  use  especially  in 
composition,  as  in  jwacock,  lurkeu-r-ork.  cock- 
robin,  eoek-xjtarrote,  etc. — 3.  A  bird,  particular- 
ly a  gallinaceous  bird,  without  reference  to  sex : 
usually  in  composition  or  with  a  distinctive 
epithet  or  qualifying  phrase,  as  in  blackcock, 
logcock,  woodcock,  and  the  phrasal  names  be- 
low.— 4t.  Cock-crowing;  the  time  when  oocks 
crow  in  the  morning. 

At  the  fryi-t  eoAte  rooae  It*. 
jjiuuMdun  ( Wctirt  •  M<  tr.  Ron).,  II.),  1.  TKS. 
We  were  carousing  till  the  second  eoelf. 

Skat.,  Macbeth.  11.  3. 

5.  A  leader;  a  chief  person;  a  ruling  spirit: 
as,  cock  of  the  school.  [Eng.] 

fp  rot  oure  hutt«.  and  was  our*  alter  |=of  tu  alljeot. 

Ckanrer,  Cell.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  SO. 
Sir  Andrew  i*  the  eocJr  of  tile  club.  .1 *, 

6.  A  fellow;  chap:  a  familiar  term  of  address 
or 

US! 

etc. 


cock 

or  prose,  sold  in  the  streets  as  a  true  account; 
a  cock-and-bull  story;  a  canard. 
New*  of  the  apocryphal  nature  known  as  eoorj. 

0.  A.  Sola. 

At  full  COCk,  In  irenrmM,  having  the  hammer  polled 
clear  back,  and  held  by  the  scear  in  the  tiring  notch  of  the 
tumlder. — At  naif  cock,  having  the  hammer  pulled  half- 
way  back,  and  held  fast  by  the  scear  in  the  safety-notch 
of  the  tumbler.  Blow-off  cock,  blow- through  oocx. 
See  Uvu^tt/,  btow-lkrotKjh.  Cock  of  the  Sams',  a  game- 
cock. 

'  Cne*s  tfth*  anw  are  yet."  that  Is.  at  Uiv  close  of  the  »i 
leenth  century.  " cherislinl  by  divers  men  for  their  plea 
nures.  much  money  lielng  laid  on  their  heads  when  tbej 
llurtiC  In  pit*,  wliereot  Nome  are  curtly  unci-  for  that  per- 
pose."'  SXrull.  SpurU  and  I'astimes,  p.  X*. 

COCk  Of  the  plains,  tile  aage-WK-k.  Cenfroeeeew*  ntv)** 
saiinua,  the  lancest  kind  of  grouse  in  America.  See  cut 
under  (ViJeoceeeiu.  -  Cock  of  too  rock,  H^f^nJa  tunm 
rM.alHaiitlful  binl,  with  orsngr  plumagr,  which  Inhaiiiu 
tliilaua,  ami  forms  the  lytic  of  tlw  geiuin  Hupwrntn  -  Cock 
of  the  walk,  cock  or  the  loft,  one  « \-  lis*  Iwcnme  «»• 
chief  or  heaul  of  a  «et  n»  i*rty  hy  ovennmlng  all  i 
'  to  an  arbitrary,  on  ' 


Ue  b  so  Uvlea  the  stooke  I 


r  appellation,  usually  pree.slwl  by  old,  and 
sed  much  in  the  same  way  us/Winr,  cAop,  bog, 


blood  of  hlni  yet :  well  done,  M  nek  : 
Masriwirr ,  t'linatural  Comliat.  ii.  1. 
He  was  an  honest  old  nvt,  and  |or«l  hU  pipe  ami  a 
tankard  of  cyder  as  well  as  the  l«-st  of  us. 

Oram,  Spiritual  Ifulxnte.  vlil.  St. 

7.  A  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  cock;  u  weather- 
cock. 

Till  you  have  drench  d  our  •ler'plea,  drown  d  Ui*  enr*-*  I 

Shu*.,  Lear,  lit.  i 

8.  A  faucet  or  turn-valve,  contrived  for  the 
pnrjiose  of  permitting  or  arresting  the  flow  of 
fluids  or  air  through  a  pipe,  usually  taking  its 
special  name  from  its  peculiar  use  or  construc- 
tion: as,  air-cotvt,  feed-roc*-,  gage-oocA-,  etc. 

stulklua  one  to  another,  and  caspliig.  as  If  each  of  them 
cvpectcd  a  cis't  from  the  founutu  to  u<  brought  into  bu 
mouth.  /*'.  Jon*'»,  Cynthia  •  Kcvcls,  II.  1. 

9.  [Cf.  Turk.  kk<tru.i,  the  cock  of  a  gun.  lit.  a 
cock  (fowl).]  The  portion  of  the  lock  of  a  fire- 
arm which  by  its  fall,  when  released  through 
the  action  of  the  trigger,  prtsluces  the  dis- 
charge;  in  a  Hint-lock,  Hi.'  part  that  holds  the 
tlint ;  in  a  percussion-lock,  the  hammer. — 10. 
In  a  firearm,  the  position  into  which  the  ham- 
mer is  brought  by  being  pulled  back  to  the  fir-t 
or  second  catch.  See  uf  full  ruck,  at  half  cork, 
below. — 11.  The  style  or  gnomon  of  n  dial. — 
12.  The  needle  of  a  balance.  Jahnmtn, —  13. 
The  piece  which  forms  the  bearing  of  the  bal- 
ance in  a  clock  or  watch. — 14.  Same  as  coekrr, 
[Scotch.]  —  16.  A  fictitious  narrative,  in  verse 


Who  seven  d  by  hU  talk. 
Ami  the  airs  lie  avMimed,  to  be  Cork  »(  Ike  leofl. 

Burham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  1SK 
Cock  of  the  woods,  mountain  cock,  the  cwperralliie 
That  cock  won't  fLfht,  tluit  plan  will  not  do:  Uist 
story  will  not  go  down.  It'oHisj.] 

I  tried  to  see  the  arms  on  the  carriage,  but  there  were 
mine ;  so  thnt  coek  mtnUtn  I AJ*'^^  Alton  I .  «-ke  iirr 

TO  CO  Off  at  half  COCk,  to  «u  oil  .  hen  the  hammer  is  st 
hair  cock  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  perfectly  secure: 
sahl  of  a  gun ;  hence,  tu  act  or  start  une*|iectedly ;  act 

MtSsWOOCk  "*'h  :  ""  ''tne'h1'  '  '"'""'j*"1™' ,  To 
Idl) .'of s'eftti i[.l2ot Vn*the*llJ«T.%btWirrel 
that  is.  to  take  it  out  and  let  the  liquor  flow  freely  .  hence, 
to  give  a  Iums*  rein  to  convivial  enjoy  meat  See  curt*. 
l"-y  and  quotations  there.  The  sjssociatlou  with  per*  the 
fuwl  is  apparently  merely  allusive. 

I  have  good  cause  to  ser  the  rueke  on  Ike  hope,  and  make 
gaislye  chere,  f'at*rrar*  (ls»n 

i  on  koope  ; 
i  to  droope, 

//eyaW. 

However.  It  la  to  l»  notc.1  that  the  efflgy  of  a  c..xk  (the 
fowl)  stuck  above  a  hoop  was  a  common  tavern  sign  In  UV 
iddeii  time.  The  tw*  ,m  Ike  //.».;.  I*  mentioned  In  s 
Hsiise  Roll.  .H)  Henrj  VI.,  and  still  ealstod  a*  a  algn  la 
Holism  in  inn.. 

L*rm*l  usuf  Hoifcn,  Hist,  of  Slgntioarils.  p.  Sot. 

cock1  (kok),  r.  KrorA-l,  ».]  I.  froiw.  To  raise 
or  draw  back  the  cock  or  hammer  of  (a  gun 
or  pistol),  as  a  preliminary  to  firing:  aa,  be 
cocked  his  rifle. 

He  runs  almost  upon  tic-  liear,  level*  his  weapon,  with 
hands  shaking  with  evelteiiietit,  full  ui».n  it.  eueAs  one 
barrel,  and  pulls  dc»|>cr*U'ly  nway  at  the  trigger  of  the 
otlM.r.  •*.  M.  tinker.  New  llmothy.  p.  Bh 

II.  intrnn*.  To  set  cocks  to  fighting,  or  to 
train  them  for  fighting.  [Hare.] 
cock-  (kok),  r.  [Popularly  associated  with 
cue/,  l.  as  if  meaning  'strut  aa  a  cock'  or  'set  up 
like  a  cock's  tail';  but  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin: 
cf.  fiael.  coc,  cock,  cor-itAroa,  a  cocked  nose, 
coc-*hronaeh,  cock-nosed,  and  see  cod-rye.  See 
rocA-l,  «..  elym.,  at  end,  and  rtvAy,  coekinh, 
eoekt  l3,  etc.]  L  fm«s.  To  turn  up  or  to  one 
side  in  a  jaunty  orsignillcant  way;  give  a  pert, 
knowing,  or  inquiring  turn  to :  as,  to  port  the 
head ;  to  cock  the  eve  at  a  person ;  to  cock  the 
brim  of  a  hat ;  the  horse  etu-ked  up  hia  ears. 

I  prun'd  my  Feathers,  rt<k  d  my  Tall. 
And  set  my  Heart  again  to  sate. 

Prior,  The  Turtle  and  Spnrr^w 
I  saw  an  alert  young  fellow  that  r»«-rr«t  his  hat  upon  • 
friend  of  hit  whu  entered  just  at  the  same  time  as  inyielf. 

AMinm,  Coffee  House  Politicians. 
Our  lightfocit  barks  ami  enets  his  ear*. 

(.•««,  shepherd  s  Week,  Thursday.  1.  151 
"And  she  came  to  sec  thee?"  said  Kcster,  coetinj  his 
eye  at  Sylvia  with  the  old  shrewd  look. 

Ifrs.  Giukrll,  Sylvia's  l-nrcr*.  xlui. 
Cocked  hat,  a  turned  up  hat,  such  as  naval  and  military 
officer*  wear  on  full-dp™*  .«  eaaions.  Such  Lata  were  in 
general  u»e  In  the  last  century. 

The  priest  came  panting  to  the  shoro, — 
His  grav  e  corked  kill  was  gone. 

Whtltier.  The  F.vlle*. 

To  knock  into  a  cocked  hat,  to  knock  over  or  to  pie«»: 

demolish,  litcrall)  or  figuratively  :  us.  he  received  a  bl'.w 
that  knorked  tilm  into  n  rtrketi  hat  ;  this  sarcasm  knorknt 
tin-  speaker's  arguntent  »isfo  n  ne-k',1  hat.    | Slang.] 

U.t  infrnns.  To  hold  up  the  head ;  look  big, 
pert,  or  domineering. 

liver)  one  rocs*  and  struts  U|m.ii  it.  .l./rji*.-n,  lluardian. 

cock'-1  (kok),  n.  [<  ror-i'2,  r.]  1.  The  act  of 
tuniitig  up  ur  to  one  side  in  a  jaunty  or  signifi- 
cant way.  as  the  head  or  a  hat;  the  |«isition 
of  anything  thus  placed.  — 2.  A  particular 
shape  given  to  a  hat.  especially  by  turning  up 
and  fastening  the  brim. 

\.»l  *ce  many  .1  smart  rhetorician  tnrning  hi*  hat  mills 
moulding  it  luto  several  different  ruets.  Ad4mm. 
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cock 


I  observed  i  young  fellow  with  *  tolerable  periwig,  had 
.  not  been  «wmf  with  •  bat  that  was  ah.pe.l  In  the 


3  One  of  the  flaps  or  parts  of  a  hat  turned  up. 
See  Aap. 

cock*  (kok),  a.  [Perhaps  Seand. :  ef.  Dan. 
kok  (Wedgwood),  a  heap,  pile,  =  Sw.  koka,  n 
i-lod  o(  earth,  =  [eel.  kokkr.n  lump,  1  ball;  ef. 
also  Q.  dial,  kockc,  a  heap  of  hay.  Perhaps  in 
part  a  rar.  of  cop*  =  eolfi,  a  hayroek:  Bee  r»62. 
Hence  prob.  the  dim.  eoggle^.]  A  small  conical 
pile  of  hay,  so  shaped  for  shedding  rain  j  a  hay- 
cock. 

cock»  (kok),  r.  f.  [<«k*s*.]  In  *ay-«t«Jhii</, 
to  put  into  cocks  or  piles, 
cock't  (kok),  u.  ^[Early  mod.  E.  also  cocke:  < 
ME  'cok  (only  in  coinp.  cokboot,  cockboat), 
also  in  the  form  cog  (after  L(i.  or  Seand.),  = 
UH6.  kocko,  MHO.  kocke,  kucke,  (J,  kocke  (also 
with  alteration.  MLO.  kogge,  koghc,  1X3.  kogge 
-  MD.  kogghe,  D.  kng  =  Ieel.  kuogr,  mod.  kttggi 
=  OSw.  fow/r-r,  Sw.  dial,  kdg,  kik  =  Dan.  koggc, 
tmig,  >  ME.  eogge,  mod.  E.  coo-i,  q.  v.),  <  OF. 
coque,  F.  coque  =  8p.  coco  =  It.  ettcea,  formerly 
also  curat  (ML.  reflex  wm,  cocoo,  and  (after 
LG.)  cogga,  coggo,  cttgo;  cf.  Corn,  coo  =  W. 
crcA  —  uael.  lr.  coca  =  Bret,  koked),  a  boat ; 
all  prob.  <  ML.  concha,  a  boat  more  or  less 
shell-shaped,  a  gondola,  n  particular  use  (like 
E.  thell,  a  boat)  of  L.  concha,  a  shell,  a  snail's 
shell,  any  shell,  a  shell-shaped  vessel,  >  It. 
eo»ca  m  tip.  Pg.  concha  —  F.  eoqnc,  a  shell,  the 
hull  of  a  ship:  see  conrA,  and  cf.  cockle?.]  A 
small  boat ;  a  cockboat ;  a  skiff. 

Yoiwl  bill  anclsirtng  bark, 
Diminish  d  to  herraeA ;  bur  ouew,  a  buoy 

Shak.,  Ixar,  It.  fl. 


They  d  better 
Than  Uf 

^  Hm  DiK'lirue  il Lav itiiy,,.!  orders  eight  «K*qrf«  of  rib- 
i,  t»,  |.  n  ,  r ftoirigtul*  Ret.,  S.  «.,  XLII.  HtS. 
<M  A  part  of  the  It v-  ry  of  a  coachman  or  footman,  constat- 
ing of  a  rosette,  usually  of  black  leather,  worn  on  the  left 
•We  of  the  hat  so  that  It  projects  a  little  alK.ve  the  crown. 
COckaded  (ko-ka'ded),  a.  [<  cockade  +  -ntX] 
Wearing  a  cockade. 

Well  taahloti'd  flg-ure  anil  eoekntUii  hrnw. 

J'ouwi,  -Night  Thought*,  t.  WiS, 

cock-a-hoop  (kok'n-hop'),  ••.  and  *i.  [Earlier 
eock-on-hoop ;  taken  from  the  phrase  to  *W  f  Ac 
cock  on  hoop  or  on  the  hoop  or  a-hoop  (which  see. 


n.).  Commonly  referred  to  un  as- 
[  F.  eoq  d  huppe:  eoq  =  E.  cork* ;  <J,  <  L. 
«(/,  to;  huppc,  OF.  Am/w,  a  crest:  see  Ai»)/«w.] 
I.  a.  I.  Exultant;  jubilant;  triumphant;  on 
the  high  horse. 

Cack-a  haop(rr*/tt  a  h«i*.  L  c.,  ci^-k  w  Ith  a  co|ie  hrest  or 
w«li,  V.\  all  upon  the  apur;  atanding  upon  lUgh  terma. 

Bui/ey,  Kia. 
Aiul  having  routed  a  whole  troop, 
With  victory  wax  eoeA-a-A<«oj. 


Auuoat  too  small  for  night. 
eoek5  (kok),  a.    [<  It.  cocea,  n 
poet,  an  arrow,  dart, 


the  nock  of  un 
Pr.  coca  =  F. 


e,  a  nock,  notch,  nick,  nib  of  a  pen ;  perhaps 
o(  0|i|c  origin:  cf.  cog?.]    A  nock  or  notch, 


especially  that  in  the  butt-end  of  an 
on  the  stock  of  a  crosi 
retains  the  string. 

cock6?,  r.  i.  [ME  cocken,  cokken,  fight,  contend ; 
origin  obscure ;  nppar.  not  cotmec ted  with  cocA-i, 
».  Cf.  cock*,  r.,  ft.]    To  fight;  contend. 

i  I  '/Tin,  marl).  ok-Ach  ami  rhiden. 

Oid  Eivj.  Mitctllany,  p.  21.1S. 

 J  iu  Ijt  .  .  . 

For  to  curt*  wlUi  knyf  naat  [ne  luutl  tlvoo  none  »e<le. 

PMiexti  Son,n  (ed.  Wright),  p.  li. 
Mon  Uiat  «yth  |ln  a  dream)  bridd.*  e***vMe, 
Of  wratbtlw  that  la  Ldmynge.      Krt.  Antiq..  I.  Mi. 
COckH,  it.   [ME.  cockc;  from  the  verb.]  Fight. 
Ml  btode  at  cm-Av.  ml  flngrea  at  fight  I  n 
f^iita,  ef  di'fitm  meo#  mi  brf/uiM,  Vulg.  J. 

Pa  cxlliL  (ciliT.)  1 1 
COCk"  (kok),  r.  /.   A  variant  of  calk* 

4'auliotu  mm  wlien  they  went  on  the  roads  had 
*'  ihoea  ajsM  V,- 

1  (kok),  n.  [ME.  cocar,  perlisps  <  AS. *«>«•, 
in  comp.  t&-cocciin,  pi.,  sea-cockles  (prob.  <  W. 
toco*,  <**»,  cockles),  but  perhaps  abbr.  of  cockcl, 
cokel:  see  cocilcS.]  A  cockle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
rriilayea  and  faatyng  daye*  a  ferthync-wnrth  of  tniuclei 
"««  a  teste  for  aocbe  folke,  other  an  fele  (nianjl  r«r*<» 
Har.  cottUiy  PU,icmnn  (CT,  x.  9f.. 

I  (kok),  r.  f.   [See  coriler*.]    To  pamper; 
if.  Jnnmn. 

tl\  n.  [ME.  eoefar,  <  L.  cwcmbu,  scarlet :  see 
cut.)  Searlet. 
Clotlud  wlUi  bljce  [byaaual  and  purpur  and  rocte. 

Il'.velt/,  A|i«:.  ITlli.  16(Olf,). 

cock^t,  ».  A  perversion  of  or  substitution  for 
the  word  Cod,  occurring  in  oaths,  such  as 
"(By)  rocftr  body"  (bones,  wounds,  nouns, 
etc.),  "by  cock  and  pye,"  etc.  Compare  gog 
in  Ktmilar  use. 

cockade  (ko-kad'), ».  [Fonnerly  pron.  ko-kad', 
being  a  corruption  of  cockard  =  D.  kokardc  =  G. 
mcante  =  Dan.  kokardc  =  Sw.  kokard  (=  8p.  <-«- 
curda  m  Pg.  cocarda,  cocar),  <  F.  cocardc,  for- 
merly coquardc,  a  cockade  (so  called  from  its 
fwetnblanee  to  the  crest  of  a  cock),  <  coo,  a 
«ock:  see  cock*  and  -ard.]  A  clasp,  button,  or 
other  fastening  used  to  secure  and  hold  up  the 
fork  of  the  hat ;  hence,  any  knot  or  rosette 
of  ribbon,  leather,  worsted,  or  other  material, 
worn  on  the  hat.  («)  A  badge  of  adherence  to  a 
t».  party,  or  political  league.  Such  were  the  wlilt<- 
"*«**■  worn  Ui  England  by  the  followers  of  the  Stuart* 
**o«l  1740- is  and  the  black  cockade  worn  In  op|««4- 
t»  tlt|>  by  the  adherents  of  the  if anorerian  party 
In  Fiance,  at  the  Ant  outbreak  of  enthnalaara  after  Uie 
meeting  of  t|,e  states  General  In  17SU.  cockades,  at  Brut 
"I  trwa,  were  adopted  by  the  party  of  action ;  the  color 
»»»  afurwiril  cliangrd  to  the  traditional  colon  of  Parla, 
'***  toil  red,  and  to  these  waa  added  the  white  of  the 
b««r  of  fc.iu-bon.  aa  the  reToluUonlats  were  atlll  mral- 
'«*■  Tbk  accordln,  to  the  common  acootint,  wa.  Uve 


2.  Tipsy;  slightly  intoxicated.  [Scotch.] 

U.  n.  A  bumper.  [Scotch.] 
cock-a-hoop  (kok'a-b°P'),  adr.   [<  cock-a-hoop, 
a.]   In  an  exultant  or  jubilant  manner;  reck- 
lessly. 

Coek-on  haap  (t,  e.,  the  apigot  or  cock  l>ebiR  laid  an  the 
hoop  ai^the^liaTTcl  of^ale ^tuhn>L  L  «.,  dranlk  out  without 

Bailry,  1738. 

They  poMemrd  that  ingenuoaa  habit  of  mind  which  at- 
waya  Uuuka  aloud :  which  rldea  cock-a-hoop  mi  the  tongue, 
and  la  forever  galloping  Uito  other  people  a  earn. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  139. 

Cockaigne,  Cocagne  (ko-kan'),  ».  [Also  Cock- 
at/ne,  etc.,  in  various  archaic  forms  after  ME. 
cockaigne,  cokaygnr,  cockagnc,  cvkui/nc,  cocaigne, 
etc.,  <  OF.  cocaignc,  enkuignr,  coquaignc,  ro- 
caingnc,  quoquatngnc,  F.  ci>ctignr ( =  Sp.r«f<ifi<i  = 
Pg.  rwoonAfi  =  It.  eocagna,  cucagna,  now  cucea- 
gna),  profit,  advantage,  abundance,  a  time  of 
abundance ;  paip  de  cocaone,  Eatid  of  Cocagno 
(It.  '•Cocagna,  as  we  say,  Lubberland";  "('nc<i- 
gna,  the  epicures  or  gluttons  home,  the  land  of 
nil  delights:  so  taken  in  mockerie" — Florio),  an 
imaginary  country  of  luxury  and  idleness ;  ori- 
gin unknown;  in  one  view  "the  land  of  cakes,'' 
as  if  'coauc,  Picard  couqur  m  Cut.  coca,  a 
cake,  a ii par.  either  <  I),  koek  (=  OHO.  chuchho, 
MHU.  X'HocAe,  O.  a-iarAm),  n  cake  (see  cooA-y), 
or  nit.  <  L.  CMjNcrc,  cook  (see  cvioA-l).  Usually 
associated  with  cockney  (whence  the  second 
sense),  but  the  connection,  if  real,  is  remote: 
see  cockney,  ]  1 .  An  imaginary  country  of  idle- 
ness and  luxury ;  lotus-land. 

In  CoAaymie  ia  met  and  drink 
Withrte  care,  bow  ranxletv)  and  awtnk. 
Land  a) Cokamtw,  L  17 (Karl)  tug.  'Pocnm,  ikL  >*urnivall). 

2.  [In  this  sense  cited  also  ns  iHnrfafMJI.  focA- 
ncy,  as  in  the  lines  uuoted.  See  cockney.)  The 
land  of  cockneys ;  London  and  its  suburbs. 

A  IjJndon  cockney.  Thin  nickname  la  more  than  fimr 
limidriKl  joaraold.  For  when  Hugh  Itlgot  a.|do>l  artificial 
furliilcationa  to  hia  naturally  atroaig  I'aatlc  of  Itungei'  In 
Suifulk,  be  gave  out  tbb  rtiythiue,  therein  raaDUng  It  fur 
impregnable: 

«  Were  I  In  my  caalle  of  Ilongay, 
l'l«>u  the  river  of  Waveney, 
I  wouldnu  care  for  the  King  of  Cockrirg,- 
Meaning  Uiereliy  King  Henry  the  Second,  then  quietly 
lioueaaed  of  I^ondon.  whllat  some  other  ulacea  did  reaUt 
him.  /<«»  (i|iKi»liH!<'ainilen).  Pniverbsf&led.  I«7s),  p.  llil. 

[Obsolete  except  in  historical  use  or  in  literary 
or  humorous  allusion.] 

cockalt  (kok'al),  ».  [Origin  uncertain.  Cf. 
cockle?.]  1.  A  game  played  with  the  ankle- 
bones  of  a  sheep  in  the  place  of  dice. — 2.  The 
bone  used  in  playing  too  game;  the  astraga- 
lus or  ankle-bone,  incorrectly  called  huektcboHc. 
See  tfYfA 

COCk-ale  (kok'al),  ».  A  favorite  drink  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  made  by  flavoring  a  cask  of 
ale  with  raisins,  (fates,  nutmeg,  spice,  and  the 
broth  or  jelly  of  a  fowl,  adding  yeast,  and  allow- 
ing the  whole  to  ferment  anew,  liickcrdyke. 

cock-a-leekie  (kok'a-le'ki),  s.  Same  ns  cockie- 
leekir. 

cock-and-bull  (kok'nnd-bul').  a.  [From  the 
phrase  "n  tnle  of  n  cock  and  a  bull"  (as  in  Con- 
greve);  ef.  F.  coq-d-Fdnc,  a  cock-and-bull  story, 
fonnerly  "du  cmj  a  Pa/me,  a  libel,  pasr|iiiu, 
sntyrc"  (Cotgrave)  (a  tale  of  the  'cock  to  the 
ass'):  in  allusion  to  some  fable  about  a  cock 
and  a  bull,  or  in  general  allusion  to  the  strain 
on  credulity  produced  by  the  fables  of  ^Esop 


cockatrice 

and  his  imitators,  in  which  cocks  moralize  and 
bulla  debate.]  Having  no  foundation  in  fact  or 
probability ;  incredible  because  not  plausible : 
applied  to  idle  and  absurd  rumors  and  stories. 
Also  cwAvi»Mf-<j-ftiWJ.  [CoUoq.] 

Vou  nave  aoiue  eurt-<in<i-a-6uU etory  ahoait  him,  I  fancy. 

ifu/ieer,  Eugene  Aram,  v.  II. 

COckapertt  (kok'a-pert),  a.  [<  rwA-1  or  rw*'-  + 
pert  (after  malapert) ;  cf .  cock-a-hoop,  pocket9, 
eockuth,  cocky.]    Impudent ;  saucy.  Heytcood. 

cockard*,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  cockade. 
H'righl. 

cockarouset  (kok'a-rous),  ».  [Amor.  Tnd.]  A 
chief  minister  or  captain  among  the  Indians  of 
Virginia ;  hence,  a  person  of  consoquence. 

A  Citckarou*  ia  one  that  baa  the  honor  to  tie  of  the  king'a 
or  <|ueen'a  council,  with  relutbm  to  the  affaire  of  the  gov. 
eminent,  and  baa  a  great  ahare  in  the  adnilniatration. 

lUtrrUy,  Virginia,  iii.  «j  «5. 

Thua  a  flab  finding  itaelf  entangletl  would  flounce,  and 
often  pull  Uie  man  under  water,  and  then  that  man  waa 
counted  a  coctoroiMe,  or  brave  fellow,  that  woiibl  not  let 
gu.  tlU  with  awliuming,  wading^ and  diving,  he  had  tired 
Uw  atunteou,  and  brought  it  Virginia,  IL  %  2S. 

cockateel  (kok-a-tel'),  h.  [<  cockatoo,  with 
term,  arbitrarily  altered  (-eel  perhaps  for  dim. 
■rile).]  A  cockatoo  of  tho  genus  Calopmtta, 
as  the  Australian  C.  nma--hollandia:  P.  I.. 
.Sclatcr. 

cockatoo  (kok-a-ttt'),  ».  [Earlier cacatoo,  caca- 
toc;  =  D.  kakaioe,  kakketoe  =  G.  kakadu  s=Dan. 
kakadue  =  Sw.  <vic<4«*h,  kakadu  =  F.  kakatoe*  = 
coca  tun.  <  Hind,  kdkatua,  Malay  kakatua,  a 
coekatoo:  so  called  in  imitation  of  its  cry.  Cf. 
cock1  (to  which  the  word  has  been  assimilated) 
and  cackle]  The  name  of  ninny  beautiful  birds 
of  the  parrot  family,  suhfnmily 
(whichsee),andespeciallyoftheE  ' 


They  are  for  the  imist  part 

yellow  i.r  ro«e  oob>r.  and  with  elegant  recurved  creiu  r 
acmbllna;  helmets,  which  ran  lie  erected  at  will.  They  in- 
habit Uie  Kut  Itnlle*.  Auatralla,  etc.  The  aulphtir-cnsUil 
cockatoo,  Crtc<lf»<l..jn(er./rt.  uf  Allatralia,  and  Ihe  red  vented 
cockatoo.  ('.  Airiiuifo/w'"'.  are  charactemllc  eumpUa. 
Black  cockatoos  U  loug  to  the  relattd  genua  Cirfv/yorAyN. 
cAim,  Helmet-cockatoo,  (ViW'K-^.Ad/.,,,  .jn^niitm.  Ra- 
ven-cockatoo, one  of  the  black  cockatoo*  uf  the  genua 
V»l«iit«fk!iHth\u.  aa  C.  An«A#>. 

cockatrice  (kok'a-tris  or  -tris),  it,  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  coccatricc ;  <  ME.  cocatrync,  kokatrtcr,  < 
OF.  cocatrice,  cocatrui,  cocatrix,  cocatri:,  cotfa- 
tritt,  coquatrix,  chocatril,  coeastrit,  coqttantrt*, 
eaucatrin,  caucatri,  qualquetnx,  an  ichneumon, 
a  crocodile,  a  eoekntriee,  F.  cocatrix,  a  cocka- 
trice, =  Pr.  calcatrijt  =  Sp.  cocatri;,  cocadri;, 
cocotrh,  a  crocodile,  =  It.  cocatrice  (ML.  coca- 
trix, -trie-),*,  cockatrice:  all  corruptions  of  L. 
rrocodilus.  acroeodile;  cf.  crocodile  and  its  obs. 
forms  cockodrill,  cokotlrille.  Popularly  associat- 
ed with  cock  \  hence  the  fable  of  iU  origin.  ]  1 . 
A  fabulous  monster  reputed  to  be  hatched  by  a 
eertK'nt  from  a  cock's  egg,  repre- 
sented as  possessing  characters 
belonging  to  both  animals,  and 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
killini;  bv  the  glance  of  its  eye ; 
a  basilisk.    It  mon  aa  a  bearing 
in  heraldry*,  represented  aa  having 
the  head,  lega,  and  feet  of  the  rock,  a 
acrpent  a  body  and  tail,  anil  dragon  - 
«*  hi.'v    It  ia  generally  represented  in 
profile,  aa  if  paasam  ;  but  when  blazoned  displayed  it  ia 
depicted  affront*,  so  as  to  show  both  wlnga. 

They  hatch  curA-nf  rice'  egjra.  and  woave  the  ipider'a  web. 

Iaa.  11*.  i. 
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cocka trice  1078 
And  that  hue  rami :/  .lull  po4»«i  more  cocker3!,  ».     [ME.  cocker,  eokker ;  <  eoctfl  + 

llunthedcUh  dartta.^.^to™^  w  ^    .^i.j    A  fightW  1  a  bully. 
2f.  A  loose  woman.  He  Ueneier,  tlief  and  Itorellng.        Hrt.  Antui..  L  1S8. 

Til  lie  dyeaxt  (dlcrrt)  and  UiIm 

TtltM  rtitfcr.  ami  thiv  hulhxra, 

Bote  welle  war  of  UUee  turn. 

Tmcnrlrg  Murterie;  p.  ilz. 

cocker4  (kok'er),  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cocquer  (and  code:  see  eoelfi),  <  ME.  eoekeren  ; 
of  uncertain  origin,  Cf.  W.  tvarri,  f  lie  in- 
dulge, (ikt,  a  fondling;,  F.  coquetiner,  dandle, 
eoelile,  fondle.  It.  coeco,  "eoekring  sport,  dan- 
dling delight  or  glee"  (Florio),  a  darling.  See 
wrlW»,  eoekingS,  cockish,  eocvty.l  To  fondle; 
indulge;  treat  with  excessive  tenderness;  pam- 
per;  spoil. 

Cocker  my  child,  and  be  .[.nil  make  thee  afraid. 

Kcclut.  xxx.  D. 

I  would  to  <lnd  (tilth  hi' I  we  uiiraeltea  did  nut  tpull  our 
children  t  manners,  l>y  orar-mucti  eoctcrxnjt  and  nice  edu- 
cation. Anton,  A  nil.  of  Mel.,  p.  VX>. 
aall  to  <  irniut  In  a  cocA-bout.                           The  nun*  n  -..ri.-r  .f  i  tilKl  will  jeer  at  aught 
Jar.  Ttt^r.  Wurka  (ed.  lgSS),  I.  HTi.             That  may  teem  arrange  beyond  hU  nuraery. 
I  and  ttumbied,  toatlrm  their  latere  rVnwawwi,  Queen  Mary.  11.  S. 

«J*S«taj»  0«>k'brand),  a.    Giddy;  rash;  ^J^xS^ki^pSSSK 


 i  cockatrioe.  same  at  fauxd'a*.  t. 

trice's  head.  In  fere.,  a  lieartug  representing  the  head  ut 
a  cockatrice,  which,  to  dlatiiiguiah  it  fruin  a  cock  t  bead, 
haa  twn  ear*  or  horna. 
Cockaynet,  «.    8ee  Cockaigne. 
cock-bead  (kok'bed),  n.     In  jxixery,  a  bead 
which  is  not  flush  with  the  general  surface,  but 
raised  above  it. 
COCkbUl  (kok'bll),  r.  I.  [See  a-eockbill.1  Xaut., 
to  place  a-eockbill,  as  an  anchor  or  the  yards. 


The  pilot  (Tax 
haol  the  chain. 


order*  to  cork  Ml  the  am-bor  and  over- 
.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Beture  the  Mast.  p.  427. 


cockboat  (kok'bot),  n.  K  ME.  cokboot,  eok- 
bote,  also  tngboot.  <  *cok,  E.  cock*  (or  coq,  E. 
cog!),  +  bole,  etc.,  E.  boat.]  A  small  boat. 
See  cock*. 


ad  Lord  Fnuupul  I  and  Dili  tanie  la  hit  daughter. 
•  cue* -  drained  ate  Y  " 


e'er  the  father  Ml 

/.'.  Jonron,  New  Inn,  L  1. 
-or*-W»«f  solicitor.         Jfttr«n.  Colaitort.in, 
cock-brass  (kok'bris),  it.    Same  as  cock-metal. 
cock-bread  (kok'bred),  n.    A  stimularing  diet 
given  to  game-cocks  to  projmrc?  thf*m  for  fight- 

fag. 

You  feed  ut  with  eneJI-becflif',  and  arm  ut  with  ttccl  aptirs 
that  wo  may  mangle  ami  kill  each  other  (ur  Ml  tport. 

Sovtkrii,  The  Doctor,  clxlv. 

cock-broth  (kok' broth),  a.  Broth  made  by 
boiling  a  cock  or  other  fowl;  cockio-leekie. 
[HcotchJ 

cockchafer  (kok '  cha '  f*r),  a.  [<  eocA-i  (orig. 
for  dock*,  a  beetle  f)  +  chaferl.}  1.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  a  very  common  lamcllicorn  beetle 
of  Europe,  Mdotontha  vulgaris.  Also  called 
Mag-beetle,  May-bug.  dor-beetle,  and  dor-bug. — 

2.  Any  one  of  various  similar  or  related  beetles, 
cockcrow  (kok'kro),  a.    [<  cock*  +  crosr1,  «. 

Cf.  A8.  hancrtd,  coekerowing,  <  hana,  a  eoek, 
+  crAJ,  crowing.]  The  time  at  which  cocks 
crow ;  the  dawn  of  day. 

coekerowing  (kok'kro'ing),  sj.  [<  cock!  +  eroic- 
wg.]    Same  as  cockcrow. 

Watch  ye  therefore :  for  ye  know  not  when  the  matter 
of  the  huuae  i.. nielli,  at  e»rn,  ur  at  luldlilghl.  ur  at  the 
enetemeinn.  ur  In  Uie  morning.  Mark  >IIL  Si. 

COCked-hat  (kokt'hat'),  n.  [In  allusion  to  the 
three-cornered  cocked  hat:  see  cock?,  v.]  1.  A 
variety  of  the  game  of  bowls  in  which  but  three 
pins,  placed  at  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  are  used. 
— 2.  A  note  folded  iuto  a  three-cornered  shape. 

Cockee  (ko-ke'),  o.   [8c.;  also  eoek ;  see  rock1. 

14.]    In  the  game  of  curling,  the  spot  at 
the  end  of  a  rink  where  the  plaver  must  stand 
when  he  hurls  his  stone,  usually  it 
cross  in  a  circle. 

cocke-gardent,  *.   Same  as 

COCker't  (kok'cr),  «.  ((Cf.  E.  dial,  coken,  rims 
of  iron  round  wooden  shoes)  <  ME.  eoker,  a 
kind  of  boot,  appar.  a  particular  use  of  earlier 
ME.  kokcr,  a  quiver,  v  AS.  cacor,  enrur,  cocrr 
-  OFries.  kokcr  =  U.  taker  =  MLU.  koker,  LO. 
koker  =  OHO.  ehohhar,  MHO.  iocAcr,  O.  kiichcr 
=  8w.  koqer  =  Dan.  kogger,  a  quiver.  Hence, 
from  Tent.,  ME.  cueuntm,  MOr.  t»r«*»«n',  OF. 
roccure,  also  rouire,  rouerre,  euirre,  >  ME.  quyrer, 
E.  quittr*.  Cocker?  is  thus  a  doublet  of  quiver*, 
q.  v.]  1.  A  quiver. 
Enne  inter  fulne  San  [arrvwt).  I.«m«»,  1.  STB. 

3.  pi.  High  shoes  or  half-boots,  laced  or  but- 
toned. 

Hit  mlttent  were  of  hauiena  [hadxrer'tl  tkitme. 
Hit  foriert  were  «>f  cordiwln  (Ourduxan  leatllerl. 

llu  ImxmI  of  meliiveere.         Pmrthw,  l>owtal>e]l. 

3.  pi.  Thick  stockings  without  feet,  used  as  an 
outside  protection  for  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

Kootct.  mmrt,  rnyttciit,  mot  wo  were  |wearl ! 
Fur  hu«l«itidr«  and  hunhrt  all  thl»  gumlo  It ; 
Kor  thui  rn.it  wtlk  In  hrx-rt*  and  In  wlkIm. 

l-all.uti«,,  Hu.lK.ndrk-  (E.  F..  T.  S.X  p.  «. 

4.  ;>/.  Sume  as  cockrrmcgn. 

cocker2  (kokW-r),  n.    [<  roei-l  +  -erl.]    1.  A 
cock-lighter ;  one  who  makes  a  practice  of  fight- 
ing game-cocks,  or  of  training  them  for  fighting. 
Here  lilt  p»>or  I'ird  th'  inlntn>an  m-trr  brlntrx, 
Arnit  lilt  hard  herl  and  elip*  tut  u.dilrn  wiiiirx. 

pratie.  I'trith  Kegixter. 

2.  A  dog  of  the  spaniel  kind,  trained  to  start 
>ck  and  snipe  iti  woods  and 


by  a 


•Cant  tow  [cantt  tbon]  teruen.'be  ielde,  1 
In  a  i  hurche, 

Other  coke  Ivar.  loke)  for  my  eotrrt,  other  to  Ibe  cart 
plcrhet  Mm  I'l,  „-,„.,„  (C),  xL  12. 

cockerel  (kok'*r-el ),  s.  [<  ME. cikerrl,  enkerelle, 
appar.  a  double  dim.  of  eoek!,  Cf,  cackle*.]  A 
young  domestic  cock;  specifically,  the  male  of 
the  domestic  fowl  up  to  one  year  old.  Doth 
cockerel  and  millet  are  specifically  called  chick*, 
as  distinguished  from/i<tr<*. 


Coterrf/e,  galliu.  gallnlua  Pmvipl.  Pan.,  p.  SO. 

The  eotvrxi.  flrttlie  that  neuer  crewe  It  better  than  the 
olde  cocket  flentlie.         H»  W  Bi«*  (E.  E.  T.  8  ),  p.  Mi 
Whit  wilt  tbon  he.  younit  cockml,  when  lliy  tpuni 
Are  irrown  to  tbarpuets?  Orjo/eit. 

COCkennegS  (kok'er-megx),  «.  pi.  [Origin  ob- 
scure ;  cf.  ewejer1.]  In  coal-miniug,  two  props  of 
limber  placed  obliquely  to  each  other  and  rest- 
ing against  a  third  one  placed  horizontally,  so 
as  to  support  the  coal  while  it  is  being  holed. 
The  timber  placed  liorliuiilally.  and  aitaln.l  which  the 
other  twu  abut  on  Ibe  face  ut  the  coal,  it  called  the  nek- 
erjnU,    Alto  calleil  twkm  and  nektrriwr*. 

cockernonie,  cockernony  (kok'er-no-ni),  «. 
[Sc.;  origin  obscure.]  The  gathering  of  a 
young  woman's  hair  under  a  snood  or  fillet. 
tSeoteh.] 

Jean  maun  batth  tint  lier  iwalma  and  bitak  her  cwkrr- 
■uoiy  Uie  gate  tlie  sudenian  like*. 

A'cntf,  Bride  of  l^immennoor,  til. 

cocket1  (kok'et),  n.  [<  ME.  •cocket,  eakrt  (not 
found  except  in  ML.  texts,  the  ML.  reflex  cock- 
r  ttum.  coketum,  cokcttum,  eoquetum,  and  as  per- 
haps in  cockrt',  q.  v.),  of  uncertain  origin; 
supposed  to  have  orig.  referred  to  the  boat  or 
lighter  used  in  conveying  merchandise  to  the 
shore,  and  hence  transferred  to  the  official  cus- 
tom-house seal  (cf.  the  relation  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  choir*,  an  official  seal,  to  ehai*-boaf), 
being  then  •;  OF.  coquet,  a  small  boat,  a  cock- 
boat, dim.  of  ooquc,  a  boat :  see  ctKk*.  Cf .  e*hck- 
tfJ,  coekcl-brrad,]  In  England  —  1.  A  seal  of 
the  custom-house. — 2.  A  scroll  of  parchment 
scaled  and  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
tom-house to  a  merchant  as  a  warrant  that  his 


cockhorse 

Armm  [?.].  created,  copped,  harlnf  a  (rest  ertet  or 

comb,  at  a  cock  ;  also,  tvtku,  pn.ud,  tancy,  ttatttly.  luatj. 
ereat-riarn,—  Oajutlu,  proud,  tneta,  scornful.  braflCaH. 
vainttluiioua.  Cntpnrt. 
II.  n.  A  pert.,  swaggering  fellow;  a  gallant. 
cocket4!,  r.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  join  or 
fasten  in  building. 

To  Joyne  or  fatten  In  building,  at  one  toytte  or  atone  It 
cocirfbai  within  another.  Thmmu,  Diet,  ISM. 

cocket-breadt  (kok'et-bred),  n.  [See  eocaVf*.] 
The  second  quality  of  wheat  bread,  the  finest 
being  tca»tel.    Also  called  cocket. 

Bread-oocxc*  of  a  farthing,  of  the  tame  corn  and  Balte! 
ihall  welsh  mure  than  Watte!  by  II*.  And  (octet  ftrjoj 
ma<le  uf  mtn  of  lower  Frtce  tliall  webtb  more  than  Wattei 
by  x».  Bread  made  Into  a  Sliunel,  thai)  weigh  liia  leat 
than  Waatrl.  Bread  made  uf  the  whole  wheal  ahall 
weigh  a  Cocket  uid  a  half,  ao  tint  a  cocket  tliall  weigh 
more  than  a  Wattel  by  v,».  Bread  uf  Tree*  tliall  weigh 
two  VYaatela :  ami  Bread  of  common  wheat  altall  wrlgb  t«e 
great  V'orketa.       SMtuU  of  Bmul  and  Air,  M  Hen.  111. 

1  believe  Cockrt-brtad  or  Coekr  t  was  only  bard  aea-hltkrt: 
either  to-called  becauae  cocketted  or  marked  with  a  \*~ 
cullar  ttoxnp  ur  cockrt :  or  alao  hecauer  made  for  tit*  uw 
of  Cock-awalna  or  Seamen.  Thla  U  but  my  conjecture. 
Fur  no  author  bat  yet  hit  upon  the  aenac  of  the  word  or 
Derivation  of  IL  (  Orrell 

cockey  (kok'i  ),  ».  [K.  dial.)  A  common  sewer. 
Jlritlou;  HalliteeU, 

cockeye  (kok'i).  ».  [Apiuir.  <  cock?  +  eve; 
Skeat  derives  roc*-  from  Goel.  canp,  wink;  cf, 
caog-thuil,  a  squint  eye,  eaogail,  winking,  squint- 
ing.] 1.  A  squinting  eye;  strabismus. — 2.  The 
depression  on  the  halance-rynd  of  a  millstone 
that  receives  the  point  of  the  spindle. — 3.  In  a 
harness,  the  loop  at  the  end  of  a  trace,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  attached  to  the  swingletree.— 
A-eockeye,  .»<<  /.*>.,  asquint ;  ohmnciy. 

At  I  wat  hunting  In  the  park,  I  aaw  Cupid  ahoottng  a 
eorifty*  Into  yuur  face,  und  gazing  after  hit  arrow,  it  fell 
into  mine  eye.      CAaxtraan,  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria. 

cockeyed  (kok'Id),  a.  [<  cockeye  +  -ed».]  H*t- 

ing  a  squintiug  eye;  cross-eyed, 
cock-feather  (kolt'feTH'er),  ».    In  archery,  the 

feather  which  stands  up  on  the  arrow  when  it  is 

rightly  placed  upon  the  string,  perpendicularly 

above"  the  cock  or  notch. 

COCk-flght  (kok'fit),  w.  A  match  or  contest  of 
cocks ;  a  very  ancient  sport,  in  which  cocks, 
usually  armed  with  long  steel  spurs  bound  to 
the  shanks,  are  Bet  to  fight  with  each  other, 
commonly  in  a  "  pit,"  so  called, 
cock-fighter  (kok'fi'ter),  n.  One  who  engage* 
in  cock-tighting. 

(kok'fi'ting),ii.anda.  L  ».  The 


htiiutkok-fi'ttaAn 

;  of  cocks  as  a  sport. 


tot* 


narrhanta  were  nut  wont  to  pay  for  a 
meyani-e  ,t  trant|i..rtiillun  of  tlvelr  guo,la 
•  (albeit  many  name*  were  written  there- 
IIM«yt  .  " 


The  foreaald 
mekel  fur  the  o> 
out  of  tile  realme 

III)  HI  then  i.  <L  "  Hn««yl  t  Wynatr,  I.  1T1 

3.  The  office  of  entry.—  4t.  A  stamp;  an  offi- 
cial seal  of  any  kind 
cocket1  t(kok' 
or 

C0cket2t  (kok'et),  s.    f<  ME.  eakct.  of  uncertaii 
origin;  supposed  to  bo  short  for  eaket-hml, 
mod.  cocket-hrrad.  that  is,  bread  that  has  " 
inspected  and  stamped  with  the 
coclffl.]    1.  8ame  as  eocket-bread. 

No  bret'erc  eten  btcd  that  ticiie*  bine  coome. 
Bote  clef  ,md  (ler-niatlu  tn  i 


iket't  (kok'et ),  r.  t.  [<  etartrfl.  n.l  To stamt 
mark  with  a  cocket.    SSee  cocket!,  „.f  4. 


In  a  Wont,  Vaek  n,rh/in;t  Uan  1 
alon  from  the  tint,  ami  at  thla  I 
connnett  to  tiariwroui  Nationt. 

Roumri  Pop.  Autuj.  (1777X  p.  i'.i. 

In  the  reign  uf  Edward  111.  eoca--,if?*finfr  became  a  faah- 
lonable  ainutement ;  II  waa  then  taken  up  more  aertoutly 
than  It  formerly  liad  been,  arid  die  practice  extended  to 
grown  pcrauna.  Strutl.  Sporta  and  Paatlmni,  p.  STS. 
To  beat  cock-flfrhtlrof,  togo  beyond  one't  etprctatlont ; 
aurfiaat  reerylhlug.  [t'nlloq.l 

Tlie  Squire  faltered  ont,  "  Well,  thU  bruit  raekjtghliui) 
the  man  1  aa  mad  at  a  March  hare  1 " 

Hidirrr.  My  Novel,  111.  II. 

II.  a.  Addicted  to  the  snort  of  fighting  cocks ; 
having  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  cock-fighter. 

The  nc  rr-do-well  eom  ol  rocJMvViV;  laxronela. 

O.  A.  Ms,  The  Ship  O, 

COCk-garden  (kok'gar'-ln),  ».    Same  as  < 
garden. 

COClurTMS  (kok'gras),  n.  Darnel.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

COckBead  (kok'hed),  n.  The  top  point  of  the 
spindle  of  a  millstone. 

COck-hedge  'kok'hej),  «.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  quick- 
hedge  ;  cl.  ME.  ri(f,  rime,  var.  of  one,  quick.] 
A  quickset  hedge.    (Prov.  Eng-l 

cockhoop  (kok'hop),  ».    A  bullfinch.  [Prov. 


cockhorse  (kok'hurs),  w.  and  a.  (Appar.  orig. 
a  nursery  term ;  cf.  E.  dial,  cojf-horte.  a  child's 
name  for  n  horse,  a  toy  horse.    The  allusion  to 


Nc  nun  lullpeny  ale 


of  dene  wltete 

 ■  wi  --  ii  1  uki 

/'tcrt  /^oirirMN  (A),  vlt  ^12. 

2.  A  loaf  or  cake  of  eoeket-bread.  See  first 
extract  tinder  eoeket-bread. — 3.  A  measure. 
See  first  extract  under  corket-brrad . 
cocket3!  (kok'et).  a.  and  ».  [Also  carket,  rac- 
quet :  appar.  (with  ref.  peril  «p*  to  eaekinh,  corky) 
i  OF.  coquet,  a  little  cock  (dim.  of  rw/,  a  cock) 
(>  coquettr,  chuck  as  a  eoek,  swagger,  strutl. 
mod.  F.  coquet,  coquette,  coquet:  see  coquet.] 
I.  a.  Brisk;  port; 


cwA-l  is  prob.  fanciful,  though  some  would  find 
here  a  survival  of  an  ancient  myth,  connecting 
the  term  with  the  griffin  myth  and  the  fabulous 
irira>*arorur.  "  horse-cock,'  in  .Fju  livlus  and 
Aristophanes.]  I.  a.  A  child's  rocking-horse 
or  hobby-horse :  commonly  used  in  the  adver- 
bial phrase  nn  eockhnrte,  a-eoekhorne,  on  home- 
back,  or  as  if  on  horseback  (as  when  a 
rides  on  a  broomstick);  hence,  in  an 
position;  elated;  on  the  high  horse. 
Abated  to  an  ebb  an  low  that  Iwya 
.1  eoct-Awrte  f rttk  d  al.mt  me  williont  plinwre. 

t\*.1,  lady  t  Trial.  Ill  X 
When  yuu  would  hare  a  Child  go  to  tueh  a  place,  and 
1011  Bnd  him  unwilling.  >uu  tell  him  he  thai  I  ride  a  IVtw- 
rWr«,  and  ttleu  lie  oil)  gu  preaently. 

.StUen,  Table -Talk.  p.  tax 


Digitized  by  Google 


cockhorse 

My  gentlemen  return d  to  their  lodging!  on  cnekhortr, 
and  began  to  think  of  a  turn!  fur  a  glorious  equipage 

Genileman  /net  ruffed,  p.  215 

JX  a.  1.  Mounted  as  on  a  hobby-horse,  or 
m  if  on  horseback.    [Rare.]— 2.  Proud;  up- 
start. [Hare.) 
Contaorw  peasantry.  J/or/ov*. 

(kok'hors),  adr.    [<  eockhorv,  a.) 


Alme.  they 
Sits  QaSji 


eras  ud  ber  Throne  the  Brain. 


lain. 


Prior,  Alma,  L 
A  hns?  fellow,  with  oae  eye  dosed and  half  hts  whtakcrs 
harried  by  the  explosion  ul  powder,  was  riding  rnck  harm 
on  a  gun.  .V.  A.  Ar.,  lXX  VI.  Wt. 

cockle  leekie  (kok'i-le'ki),  n.   [Sc.,  also  writ- 
ten cooky-leeky  and  cock-a-leekie,  a  loose  dim. 
compound  of  cock1  +  leek.)    Soup  made  of  a 
cock  or  other  fowl  boiled  with  leeks, 
cockillet,  ».    The  old  English  form  of  cockle*. 
■  r»  (kok'ing),  *.   [Verbal  n.  of  eoek\  v.] 


1079 

1>  here  made  to  the  old  fable  that  oysters  rile 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  full  moon,  and  open 
their  sheila  to  receive  the  falling  dew-drop»,  which  thus 
harden  into  jiearls.  | 

3.  A  univalve  mollusk  of  the  family  Muricida; 
the  murex  or  purple-fish. 

There  are  ncHrt  In  treat  number*,  with  which 
dye  a  scarlet  colour  mi  strung  and  fair  that 
heat  of  the  win  ixir  the  violence  of  the  rain 
it,  and  the  older  It  la.  the  better  It  looka 

Camden,  Britannia,  p.  001 

4t.  A  ringlet  or  crimp. 

The  yue.  n  had  Inkling  ;  Instantly  she  sped 
To  carl  the  rwUes  of  her  new-bought  head, 
^rfresfer.  tr.  of  Ini  Haras's  Hick.,  II. ,  The  Ilecay. 

5.  [See  cockle*,  r.l  The  instrument  used  in 
cockling  the  cogs  of  a  mill.    E.  D.-  Cockle*  of 
the  heart,  the  Inmost  recesses  of  the  heart.   I A 
..(  unki>...n  uriKl.i,  but  prulaxhli  connected  wlU> . 


The  Under  burns  of  eockUd  snails. 

SAs*.,  LLL,  It.  a. 

cockle-garden  (kok'l-gKr'dn),  n.  A  preserve 
by  the  sea  for  the  keeping  of  shell-fish.  Also 
eocke-garden,  cock-gartlen.    I  Eng.] 
At  Starcruee  they  hare  email  rocAc  iwnfens,  where  the 
1  are  kept,  and  the  tkttour  of  three  cockles  Is  con- 

superior  In  timer  »blch  are  I  d  elsewhere. 

V  S  tetrWt,  KdlMe  Hrillali  Mulliiaca  ii*X>,  p.  41 

COCkJe-hat  (kok'l-hat).s.  Ahatbeari  _ 
lop-shell,  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim.    See  i 

lIUcnrHekafandtlaff.  .sA.ic.lUmlii.lv,;.. 
cockle-headed  (kok'l-hcd'ed),  <i.  [Appar.  < 
i<f  +  -aP.}  Same  as  cockie-braincd. 


A  kind  of  kiln  for 


irtf,  since  he  cannot  bet 

B,  Jtmmm,  Kplgrsms,  calx. 
Let  cullies  that  suae  al  a  race 
Go  Tenture  at  haxard  to  win, 
<h-  he  that  la  bubbl  d  at  dloe 


In  StruH  $ 
[ME 

'r;L  fighting; 

Idall. 


III.  S3. 


rreriso,  tr.  of 
Ke  beth  nan  Icrunet  (crowned)  bnte 
trcowellcbe  Ithullc  feht  nine  A-  with  stron( 

i  hire  flesca.    Uaii  MtMenhed  (ed.  cWayne),  p.  47. 

Kkok'ing),  p.  a.   [Ppr.  of  nxi*,  r.  Cf. 
.  of  cocker*,  r.]  Cockering. 
Ac  aawcie  lada 
,  to  beg  In  see. 

Timer,  Life,  p.  164. 

fkok'ing-nrfn)  a  Ascricsof 
led  on  In  immediate  succession 
between  two  sides  or  parties, 
COCkish(kok'iRh),  a.  [<  cwtl  + -Oftl.  Cf.  cocky, 
cocket*.]  Like  a  cock;  arrogant;  pert;  for- 
ward ;  presuming.  [Colloq.] 
oocklshness  (kok'iah-nes),  ».  UppiahneBs ; 
arrogance ;  impertinence  ;  presumption.  [Col- 
loq-J 

cock-lalrd  (knk'liird),  n.  A  person  who  owns 
a  small  landed  property  and  cultivates  it  him- 
self: a  yeoman.  [Scotch.] 
cockle'  (kok'l),  «.  [<  ME.  cockle,  cockel,  cokkel, 
cokel,  <  AS.  coc/cel,  tares,  <  Ir.  cogai,  corn-cockle, 
beards  of  barley,  =  duel,  cogall,  tares,  husks, 
cockle,  cogull,  corn-cockle ;  cf .  eochull,  a  husk, 
Cf.  F.  eoguiol,  eoquioule,  cockle,  also  of 
Ult.  connected  with  cockle*.]  1. 

rye-grass,  L.  pe- 
e;  tare;  a  weed  generally. 

!  deniel  orrerif. 

»>cfCr.  Mat  xllL  !S. 


r, ,  to  pucker.] 
PoJyflot  tossed  a  bumper  off;  It  c  bee  I'd 
The  cackitt  of  his  A«ar(. 

Col  man  tee  Younger,  Poet  Vagaries,  p.  147. 
Hot  cockles  la  fanciful  name ;  cf.  fe  cry  toeUee,  (ek  be- 
low), a  kind  of  game.   See  the  extracta,  4 

Hef  QxtUt.  from  the  French  IWm  mrnairt  [an  errorl. 
Is  a  play-  In  whkh  one  kneels,  and  covering  his  eyes  lays 
his  head  in  another's  lap  ami  guesses  mho  struck  him. 

MrtiK,  Spans  and  Pastimes,  p.  601. 
As  at  Hut  fertfee  once  I  laid  me  down, 

the  weighty  Hand  of  many  a  Clown ; 
gate  a  gentle  Tap.  and  I 
«...  and  read  ».H  M  lachlef  in  her  eye. 

tfuy.  Shcphrrd's  Week,  Monday,  L  90. 
(a)  A  blvalre  niolluak  of  the  family  Afue 
.  'ecfm  euMrunntfa :  so  called  at  Heifast.  Ireland. 
It  is  rarely  used  except  aa  halt  fur  fishing  or  as  i,..i  for 
plga.  (H  Same  aaeofAl»».n« (.-To  cry  cockles  (u)T.. 
vend  cocklea  by  crying  them  In  tbe  streeu.  (e)  To  be 
hanged :  from  the  noise  made  while  strangling,  (rnwe. 
IProy.  Eng.  | 

cockle'^  (kok'l),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coelfcrf,  ppr. 
cockling.  [<  cockle*.  ».,  with  ref.  to  the  wrin- 
kles of  a  cockle-shell.  In  the  3d  sense  perhaps 
of  diff.  origin.]  I.  intrant.  1.  To  pucker  or 
contract  into  wrinkles,  as  cloth  or  glass. 

The  Mirtins  together  nf  Wools  of 
causeOi  cloth  to 


Pare 


of  a  chopping  sea. 
Kipling-  and  corWin;;  seas.    Zkainyiier,  Voyages,  II.  IIL  6. 
A  short  eoeUiug  sea  which  must  rrry  soon  have  bulged 
the  ship.  Coot,  Voyages,  I.  III.  7. 

It  IMassaclitisctU  Hay)  la  both  safe,  spacious,  and  deep, 
free  from  Mich  ct*Min<j  seas  as  run  upon  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land and  In  the  channels  of  England. 

tjuoted  In  Tver's  Amor.  Ui,  L  173. 

3,  To  make  a  slight  seore  on  the  cogs  or  teeth 
of  a  mill,  as  a  guide  for  cutting  off  their  ends, 
so  that  the  whole  may  be  given  a  truly  circular 


cockle*  +  In 
Scott. 

cockle-oatrt  (kok'l-6st), «, 

ilrviiik*  hops, 
cockier  <kok'ler),n.  [<  cockle*,  n.,  +  -crl.]  One 

who  sells  cockles.  Gray. 
cockle-sauce  (kok'l-sss),  n.    A  sauce  made 

from  cockles,  with  water,  flour,  butter,  cream, 

and  various  condiments. 
cockle-sheU  (kok'l-shel).  ».    1.  The  shell  of 

the  eockle,  especially  the  common  cockle,  Car- 

dium  edule.    See  cut  under  cockle*. 


I  wo  onlys|n>rt  and  play,  or  gather  c 
lay  them  In  heaps  like  Children,  till  we  are 
past  all  recovery!  Staiinryttrt,  1 


I  lie 

i/oHwirf-s  rewojea,  II.  IBS. 
i  does  not  eocHe  niilees  wet  through. 

H'ortskof!  tferi^U,  SA  aer.,  p.  SSI. 

2.  To  rise  into  frequent  ridges,  as  the  waves 


IL  trans.  To 
as,  rain  will  cockle  silk. 


to  pucker  in  wrinkles  : 


/Viifapf.  i*orx,,  p.  86. 
Let  thistles  grow  Instead  of  wheat,  and  eoerfs  instead  of 

Job  xxxl.  40. 

>  the  first  weak  steps  of  the  fathers  of  our  buv 
',  culled  fur  us  many  a  fiuwer  among 
/.  iritwii.  Amen,  of  Lit,  I.  312. 

2.  The  corn-rose  or  corn-cockle,  Lgchni*  (Agro- 
ttemma)  Oithago. 
•  cockle'-3  {kok'l),  n.  K  ME.  cokel,  perhaps  dim. 
of  •on*,  eocaV,  a  sheU  (see  coca*) ;  otherwise  < 
OF.  (and  F.)  coquilte,  a  shell,  cockle,  aa  Sp. 
rotjmllo  —  It.  cockiglia,  <  L.  foneftyfivm  (see 
eonckylioiu),  <  Gr.  an;  rf  ?.«»',  dim.  of  avj;  .(-.->  v. 
a  small  land  of  mussel  or  cockle,  <  toym,  L. 
concha,  a  shell,  conch,  >  F.  cogue,  a  cockle,  a 
shell:  see  cockle1,  cockle*,  cock*,  and  conch.] 
1.  A  tnollusk  of  tho 
family  fardiida  and 
genus  C'ardium ;  es- 
pecially, the  com- 
mon edible  species 
of  Europe,  Cardi«iin 
edule;  the  shell  of 
such  mollusks.  —  2. 
An  eqnivalve  bi- 
valve, resembling  or 
related  to  mollusks 
of  the  genus  Cardi- 
um.  (a)  A  hlralva  pal, 
task  ,.l  the  fsmllv  Jf xWir. 
if  we  fmisedla  .-  so  called  In  the  llebrldee  :  more  fully  call- 
.edtadV-eorAre.  (e)  A  bivalve  mollusk  of  the  family  rigff 
ssdie;  the  scallop,   (rt)  The  oyster. 

And  a»  the  roetMt,  with  heaucnly  dewe  »o  clone 
s  perils  roonde, 

■.P-441. 


When  heated  and  plunge 
/w.nf  P*e.  r.  ss     curled  endrwafed  lu  all  shs| 


tug. 

cockle't 


1  Cock  If   Uirfnin  rdt.it 


\  atcklrd  grain, 
(-•-iv.  Trivia,  I.  4S. 
■d  In  water  or  oil,  they  are 
shapes  [articles  of  steel L 

Sri.  Amer.,  >'.  S.,  LVI.  »1. 

cockle3  (kok'l),  n.    K  F.  coanille,  a  kind  of 

rto  or  stove,  also  lu.  a  shell :  see  cockle*.] 
The  body  or  ftre-Wiamber  of  an  air-stox'e, 
usually  made  of  fire-brick.—  2.  A  kind  of  kiln  or 
stove  for  drying  hops. —  3.  In  parcehin-manuf., 
a  large  stove  used  for  drying  hiscuit-waro  which 
has  been  dipped  in  glaze,  preparatory  to  bum- 

(kok'l),  ».    [Dim.  of  <wil.   Cf.  cock- 
erel.!  A  young  cock ;  a  cockerel, 
cockle*  (kok'l),  r.  i. :  pret.  and  pp.  cockled,  ppr. 
cockling.    [CI.  cockle*,  n.,  and  cwi.1,  «.]  To 
cry  like  a  cock.    fFrov.  EngJ 
cockle-boat  (kok'l-bot),  n.   8a  me  as  mcklmat. 
cockle-brained  (kok'l -brand),  a.   [Appar.  < 
cockle*  +  brain  +  -ed*.   Cf.  eoek-bratnrtl  and 
chuckle-headed.]  Cliuckle-headed ;  foolish.  Also 
cockle-headed.  [Scotch.] 
cockle- bullion  (kok'l-bril'yon),  n.    [<  cockle* 
+  brillion,  said  to  be  <  Uret.  brclin  or  rre?/(n, 
a  wrinkle.]    A  bivalve  mollusk  of  the  family 
Mijuhr,  Mya  truncata  l  so  called  ut  Belfast  in 
Ireland. 

cockle-bur  (kok'l-ber),  a.  1.  The  clot-bur, 
Xaulhium  Strttmarium,  a  weedy  composite  plant 
with  close  spiny  involucres. 

bite  pony  the  abundant  hair  of  his  tail  and 
clotted  with  eurJHe  >mrt. 

W.  M.  Bnbv,  .New  Tlmolhy,  p.  108. 
2.  The  agrimony,  A 


Cxklt-thrlli  are  need  aa  cultch  for  the  oyster  spat  to  ad- 
here to.    if  .S.Losrri/,  Edible  British  MalllUM-adlSt).  p.  44. 

2.  A  representation  of  •  cockle,  serving,  in- 
stead of  the  shell  itself,  as  the  badge  ami  at- 
tribute nf  a  pilgrim:  in  her.,  same  as  tcallop. 
— 3.  A  cockboat. 

cockle-stair  (kok'l-stir),  it.  A  winding  or  spi- 
ral stair.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

cockle-store  (kok'l-stov),  ».  A  stove  ini 
the  cockle  or  tire-chamber  is  su 

into  the  apart  men  t »  tobe  i 
ert  (kok'l-*tr6'er),  n.   A  person 
duty  it  was  to  strew  the  earth  with 
cockle-shells  for  tbe  game  of  pall-mall. 

Tlte  earth  la  mlered,  and  that  over  all  there  hi  cockle. 
•hells  powdered  aifd  spread,  to  keep  II  fast,  whkh,  how. 
e«er,  In  dry  weather  turns  to  dost  and  deads  the  i.sll. 
The  person  who  had  tbe  care  of  grounds  wsa  tailed  the 
hi  In  it  A  f\H'ktt-  *t  ft  \t+,> 

Ihi.dcd  lu  if.  .S.  LmnUs  Edible  British  Molluscs (lstn), 

IP- 41. 

cockloty  (kok'l-U),  ft.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  'cock- 
ly,  <  cockle*,  r.]   Unsteady.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

cockle- wifo  (kok'l-wif),  n.  A  woman  who  col- 
lects cockles  <>r  scrapes  for  them.  [Eng.] 

The  aand  hanks  are  lined  with  mrkfe.ieinrs  scraping  far 
cocklea.   Jf .  S.  lAiurlt,  Edible  BrltUh  JluUusca (laM).  p.  43. 

cockll«ht(kok'm),«.  [<  cw*i  +  light.]  Day- 
break.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

cockloacht,  cocklochet,  n.  [<  F.  coquelnehe,  a 
hood.]   A  fool ;  a  coxcomb. 

A  couple  of  tneklocha.      Shirley,  Witty  fair  One,  1L  I 

cock-lobster  (kok'lob'ster),  ft.    The  male  of 

the  lobster. 

cocklochet,  «.   See  eockloach. 

cockloft  (kok'lAft),  h.  [<  cork1  +  toft.  W.  roeg- 
lofft,  a  garret,  in  from  the  E.  word.]    A  small 
loft  in  the  top  of  a  house:  a  small  garret  or 
apartment  immediately  under  the  roof. 
I  My  garrets,  or  rather  my  ooe*4e/l»,  .  .  .  are  liidiSerent- 


tlf  kynde, 


Having 
in  a  ' 


"he  agrimony.  Atjrimonia  Knpatnria.  coeknryc,  cocknaye,  mcknaie ;  <  ME.  r 

0d  (kok'ld).  a.    [<  cockle*,  it..  +  -ett*.]  corknayc,  cokenrii.  cokenau,  okiiay  (see 

mg  a  shell  like  that  of  a  cockle;  inclosed  tions).    The  origin  has  been  much  dii 

shell.    I  Kam.  1  the  form  and  sense  of  the  word  having  1 


cock-master  (kok'mas'tcr),  ».  One  who  breeds 
or  trains  game-cocks. 

A  foekmatfrr  lioaght  a  partridge,  and  turned  It  among 
the  fighting  cocks.  Sir  H.  Xi'Jfefnrnpa. 

COck-match  (kok'mach),  a.  A  cock-fight  for  a 
priie.  Addison. 

'  'mat),  n.   A  mate ;  companion. 

their  eodbiMifKs  or  retraining  their  com- 
pany, f-y'f.  Kupbuea,  Anat.  uf  Wit,  p.  141i. 

cock-metal  (kok'met'al),  n.    A  soft  alloy  com- 

r»«'d  of  I  parts  of  copper  and  1  part  of  lead, 
is  used  for  large  vessels  and  measures,  and 
for  taps  or  cocks.  Also  toet  trtnt. 
cock-neat  (kok'nesl),  n.  A  nest  built  by  ti  mule 
bin)  and  not  used  fur  incubation,  mi,  y.  structures 
are  comtnoaly  nuide  by  various  wrens,  as  the  common 
long-billed  niarsb-wrcn  of  the  l  ulled  states,  CtriiAhnru* 
or  TrimnUniiflrA  j^i/ujrfri*.  fur  IK>  klloan  |>ur|ioee,  unless  11 
bo  fur  a  It"*tlng  |i4arc  i»r  klml  ol  pls)  huuae. 

The  male  wren  fTroglodyicsi  of  North  America  lmllda 
mw  ivsf'  to  roosl  In.  like  the  males  ol  our  kltly  wrens  — 
a  hnldt  wholly  unlike  that  nf  any  other  ktH>«n  bird. 

Itanriu,  Origin  ol  KporUw  nil,  le«S),  p.  'J34. 

cockney  (kok'ni).  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  i 
cocknrye,  cocknayc,  cocknaic ;  <  ME.  rorkney, 
corknayc,  eokcn'H.  cokenau,  coknay  (see  defini- 
tions), 
the  form  i 
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cockney 

entangled  with  those  of  other  words  related 
only  remotely  or  not  at  all,  namely:  (1)  cock1, 
aa  in  the  desperate,  etym.  ("Doth  the  cock 
neigh,  toot")  mentioned  by  Minsbeu;  (•_>)  cori- 
c  f»,  mckutk,  cocky,  etc.,  with  allusion  to  pert  lies* 
or  conceit;  (3)  Vochtignc,  Cockayne,  an  imagi- 
nary country  of  idleness  and  luxury,  supposed 
(erroneously)  to  be  related,  whence  its  second 
meaning, '  coekneydom '  j  (4)  corker*,  cork0,  and 
cwix,  r.,  pamper,  fondle,  akininsensebutappar. 
not  in  origin.  The  onlv  solution  of  corknry  pbo 
netieally  satisfactory  is  historically  unsupport- 
ed, namely,  <  OF.  "eof/miW  (ML.  "ctxjuinatux), 
taken  in  some  such  sense  as  'a  vagabond  who 
hangs  around  the  kitchen.'  or  'a  child  brought 
up  in  the  kitchen.'  or '  a  child  fed  in  the  kitchen, 
a  pampered  child.'  The  word  would  then  bo 
closely  connected  with  OF.  rotjuiner,  beg  (>  co- 
r/ton (ML.  roquiniu,  ME.  rottn),  a  beggar,  a 
rogue,  F.  a  rogue,  a  rascal,  cotjmneric,  beggary, 
F.  roguery,  co^Nincou,  a  scoundrel),  <  L.  cw- 
quinare,  serve  in  a  kitchen,  cook  (hence  the 
possible  later  sense  of  '  hang  about  a  kitchen '), 
<  cotjnino,  a  kitchen  (>  ult.  t.  kitchen),  <  coqiitm, 
a  cook,  >  ult.  E.  wofrl:  see  cook1  and  kitchen.] 
I.  n.  If.  A  spoiled  child ;  hence,  a  foolish  or 
effeminate  person ;  a  simpleton :  often  used  as 
a  term  of  reproach  without  a  very  clear  signi- 
fication. 

I  drills  tj>  Irk*  a  rorjrsuisw,  )e  mlgnotte.  I'alfran. 
1  ml  1*  huldc  a  <lat.  a  coeeiui.'. 

Chauetr,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  9ss. 
I  made  Mhw  a  wanton,  awl  thou  hast  madr.  me  a  foole: 
1  brought  thee  vp  like  a  cuesitcy,  ami  thou  liast  bandied 
me  like  a  cocke.com  lie. 

I.tfttl,  F.«i>hiles,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  lus, 
A  young  heir  or  cockney  that  U  bU  mother  a  darl lug. 

.VasA,  llerve  f  enilease. 
I  am  alraM  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a 
eueknry.  Shnk.,  T.  V,  Iv.  1 

Jit.  In  the  following  passages  the  meaning  of 
the  word  i*  uncertain.  It  is  conjectured  to 
,  in  the  first  three,  "a  cock  "  or  " a  cook," 
.;  in  the  last,  "a  cook." 

I  haiie  no  mil  tsicoun 
Ke  no  *r,*ciw«  |var.  oitrisfi/  (Ci  (,rknrj^d  (A>|.  by  Oral, 
coloppes  (or  to  makeu.     /"■/•»»  Itvrruuin  (H),  *1,  SsT. 
At  that  festtilar  WwT  senvd  with  a  ryehe  arar, 
Every  lyr.-  A-  lyve  had  a  eusyjiav. 
Turnawrnt «/  rw/enA.mi  (I'crcys  Relique*.  p.  1T0). 

ery  dale  ■hall  have  a  ewktvUr, 
it  that  coralh  now  and  then  •hill  have  a  fat  hen. 

//•^aW.  Froiorba.  (WVijrV.) 
Cry  to  It,  nuncio.  n«  the  oa-iney  did  to  the  eel»,  when 
•he  put  tin  I  Ihe  piiatci  alive.  .N'AiU.,  Lear,  II.  4. 

3.  A  native  or  a  permanent  rcsidont  of  Lon- 
don: used  slightingly  or  by  way  of  contempt, 
and  generally  with  allusion  to  jieeuliaritics  of 
pronunciation  or  insularity  or  narrowness  of 
views. 

A  eackiM.  applied  only  to  one  borne  within  the  aoand  of 
how-Uell,  that  iv  within  the  City  of  London ;  which  trariue 
came  llrwt  out  of  thU  tale  :  Tint  a  rlttllena  aumie  riding 
with  his  lather  out  of  London  Into  Ihe  Counlroy,  and  Ising 
a  nnulce  and  nieeroly  ignorant  Iruw  cocne  or  cattle  in- 
creased, aaked,  when  he  heard  a  hone  Detgh,  what  Un- 
horse did.  His  father  iiiiawrrvd.  "The  horse  doth  neigh." 
Riding  farther  he  heard  a  cock*  crow .  and  uld,  "  Ihilfa  Hie 
encke  neigh,  too?  "  and  therefore  (WA-wimr  r'uesYnaf.  by  fn- 
nersioti  thus :  i/icucc,  tImo-si'I  ninaifssj  k.]  raw  or  vnrljie 
In  Counlrcyaieus  alfalrea.  lint  in  these  dale*  we  may 
leaae  the  tenne  Corvu-y,  and  call  them  A|>ticocke«.  In  ljd_ 
linrc*v-io,  i.  |r.l  j/nrinvllum.  i.  {*.}  wiswie  or  rathe  rljf.  ft*r 
the auddainncaae  of  their  wita.  whtre.it  noumeth  oar  Kng 
lish  word  rriixixkr*  for  a  rl|ie  headed  >oo«ig  lute.  ...  A 
l'i<-b»»  may  be  laken  fur  a  chllde  tenderly  or  wantonly 
bred  up.  AfoisA'sl. 

That  synod's  geography  was  as  ridiculous  as  a  cocl-!v,v'«, 
to  whom  all  l«  Itarlmry  liey.wid  lliaintord,  and  Christen 
dome  endcth  at  l.reenw  I.  lie. 

Wkillork,  Manner,  at  F.np.  People  (IftM),  p.  SI. 

4t.  ["Hi>.l  Same  as  Cockaigne,  2  (where  see  ex- 
tract). 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  cockneys  or  Lon- 
doners: as.  cockney  eonceit ;  cork-nty  s|ie<-ch. 
COCkneyt(kok'ni».  'r.  f    [<  SMtMy,  «.]  To  pam- 
per; fondle;  cocker. 

The  wiv?  Justice  of  Die  AlmlKtlly  meant  not  to  rorkwy 
us  up  wllh  uK-erv  dainties. 

Bp-  Hall.  SennojH.  Jvi«.  (Jan.,  MBV 
Kkok'tiHlum),-     [<  ee^kney,  3,  + 
i  or  home  of  cockneys :  a  cou- 
i  or  humorous  name  for  Loudon  and 

He  [Sterlingl  called  Cruikshank  the  Raphael  of  Cuetnty. 
saTaaV  Cqrc^i'n^  r'<>i,  Joiinial,  p.  144. 

cockneyfication  (kok'ni-fl-kii'shoti),  a.  [<mrk- 
nryfy :  see  .fy  and  -tittnn.)  The  iict  of  subject- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  subjected,  to  the  wnys 
and  influences  of  Lomlon  or  of  the  Londoners. 

With  rcirard  to  BjaQBa  nimantif  sites  in  Kn^lsnd.  there 
a  sort  of  average  mca-iieyacad.  /i  Willi  wbli  h  you  ninst 

//.  Jamea,  Jr.,  l'<  rtruili  of  I'bsccs,  p.  24h- 
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cockneyfy  (knk'ni-fl),  r.  t,  \  pret.  and  pp.  twrJr- 
myfieif,  ppr.  rocanej/f'jyiai;.   [<.  cockney.  A,  +  -fy.] 
oekuey.  [(.lollop.] 


^i^?1?3^^!!!!,;  to  or  like  cc 
cockneyism  (kok'ni-izm),  «.    [<  cockney  + 


1.  The  condition,  qualities,  manner,  or 
dialect  of  the  cockneys. —  2.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  dialect  of  the  Ixmdoiiers. 

Tom  .  .  .  reeo«iiliw*l  the  woman  s  Berkshire  accent  lic- 
ncath  Its  cowtof  •uekm-yum, 

A'lM/Mtey,  Two  Vi 

eockodrillet,  n.   See  rrororfitc. 
cockpaidle  (kok'pa'dl),  n.    [Sc.,  also  written 

cockiHiitMe ;  origin  obscure.]    A  name  of  the 

common  lunipsuckcr,  Cyclo 
cock-penny  (kok'pen  i),  ». 

Tlie  |«iyiu.  nts  were  usually  made  at  Slirovetlde 
IV   Ml  i.  •.  >■  <■  ■■>■■    ■■■■  tl  e  iniL.r.  r  i  ,1  I'artmel  gMM 

niar  ».  l>.KilL  as  a  sort  of  rctuni  fur  Ibe  coui|dlinrnl  uiade 
to  hhn,  proTlded  a  eock  for  the  simrt  «if  his  scholars. 

Itaiiui,  liisL.  Lancashire.  11.  r>i 
Formerlyjin  adiniasion  fee  Ib>  tin*  frcy  grammar ^ch< ad 
at  liunile)  J  w  lis  paid,  and  a  rwk  penny  at  Shrovetide  ;  but. 
in  lieu  of  tlie.e,  (he  master  is  now  alluwr*!  to  make  a 
charire  at  fnjm  four  t<i  sis  Kiiineaa  a-y.-ar  for  each  Iki)  .  for 
writimf.  nrithn«-tlc.  etc.  Bainti,  Hist,  lauirathire,  II.  .14. 
COckpit  (kok'pit),  it.  [<  coral  +  pit^.]  1.  A 
pit  or  inclosed  place  uBed  for  cock-fighting. 

And  now  I  have  sained  tbcomtjnr  of  the  Western  world, 
and  academy  of  arms  for  many  years. 

Ilomtt,  Vocall  Forest. 

2.  Formerly,  an  apartment  under  the  lower 
gun  -deck  of" a  ship  of  war,  forming  quarters  for 
junior  officers,  and  during  a  battle  devoted  to 
the  surgeon  and  his  assistant*  and  patients. — 

3.  A  room  in  Westminster  in  which  the  Eng. 
lish  Privy  Council  hold  their  sittings:  so  called 
from  its  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  former 
cockpit  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall. 

He  lltrmi£haro|  threatened  to  sit  often  at  the  evekpO, 
in  order  to  .heck  Leach,  who,  though  a  max!  jndire  in  his 
own  court,  was  (rood  for  noihiitx  in  a  court  ui  appeal. 

Urrritlr,  .Memoirs,  Nov.  it,  IsSU. 

4f.  The  pit  or  area  of  a  theater. 

t*an  (his  coorynl  hold 
The  rasly  fields  of  France?  or  may  we  cram 
Wlltdn  (Ills  wooden  o  the  very  ca*«|ilrsj 
That  did  affriitht  the  air  at  Ajslnrnurtr' 

SA.U :,  Hen.  V„L(clw.X 
cockqueant  (kok'kwen),  n.    [Var.  of  cttequcan, 

ctftqHcan.]  Same  as  cohjucan.  Warner. 
cockroach  (kok'roch),  n.  [Formerly  rwJtrocAc, 
an  aecotn.  of  Sp.  curvtrriWm,  a  wood-louse,  a 
cockroach,  =  I'g.  •r»»cvir<nrfn<i,  carimrha,  a  bee- 
tie.]  The  popular  name  of  the  insects  of  the 
orthopterous  genus  lilatta,  in  a  broad  sense 
comprising  several  species,  of  which  R.  ( I'rri- 
utancta)  uricntatin,  the  common  cockroach  or 
black  beetle, 
may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  type. 
They  have  |iarvh- 
ini  nl  like  elytra, 
and  In  Uie  furoalv 
the  wiuti*  are  lm- 
perfectly  devel- 
tipcd.  Ilicy  are 
iiocdinial  in  their 
lul.lts.  and  an* 
verv  (n.Tlblcsonie 

in  frlrnayi,  where 
they  ollen  nuiltl- 
idy  wilh  crea( 
rapidKy.  infestinn 
kitchens  and  pan- 
tries, and  attack 
injr  pn 'Vision  t  of 
all  kinds.  They 
have  an  olfeiinve 
smell.  One  of  Ihe 
commonest  cock. 

roaches  of  the  I  nited  Slates  la  (he  Matin  oecmiaicn,  nsn- 
monly  called  cr,,r,.».(.«:r  iw  liich  aeeX  Ss-e  al»J  clll  umler 
isTsaflWst 

cocks  (koks),  n.  [Prob.  pL  of  corO.]  A  com- 
mon name  in  some  parts  of  England  for  the 
ribwort.  PUinUujo  ttxnceolatn,  frt>m  n  children's 
game  in  which  tin-  flower-spikes  are  fought 
against  each  other  like  cocks  in  a  cock-light, 
cockscomb  (koks'kom).  n.  [Also  written  (in 
def.  C  usually}  cux«>m6,'  <  ME.  cokket  comb, 
koky*  cm,m,  etc.;  <  cock's,  lions,  of  on-ki,  + 
mmlA.]    1.  The  comb  or  caruncle  of  a  cock. 

Tbcrv  ben  white  decs,  redo  ata.ut*  the  Nekke,  and  thel 
han  aun  t  crest,  us «  foUea  luoid  ni-m  hire  ll.dca 

MnmlenUr.  Travel.,  p.  '-'07. 
2.  A  name  given  to  flowering  plants  of  various 
genera.  I!y  gardener.  »  t'  proiierly  conBned  to  fri.ma 
cririat*  (see  cut  under  rWo.iV.),  kit  it  i<  also  applied  to 
r  species  of  ^uoimntKs,  as  well  as  to  the  yel- 


cock-iore 

ter.  K.  P.  Wright. —  4.  Innaaf..  the  crista  galli 
of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Sec  crmta. —  6.  In  Ificr- 
makinq,  a  bride.  See  in-ide^  o__g  x  fop;  a 
vain  silly  fellow :  in  this  sense  usually  written 
coxcomb  (which  see). 

If  the  enemy  is  an  aaa,  and  a  fool,  aist  a  prating  "'"< 

row*.  Sknk..  Hen.  v.,  |».  1. 

7.  Xnut.,  a  notched  cleat  on  the  yard-arm  of  a 


aeeent  lie-  V 
A«",  «d». 

i  written  VsL 


vessel  to  facilitate  hauling  out  the  reef-ear- 
iiiu"s.    Cockscomb-RTaas.  the  ryiomien*  chinatu*.  an 
annual  Eurupeau  snraaa.  so  called  from  the  i 
panicle.    OOCksVCOSAb  1 


annual  European  itraaa.  so  called  flom  the  sha|w  of  th» 
"I  morion,  a  ni..iion  of  the  kind  com 
inon  in  the  sUteeuih  .vnturj  •  having  a  high  erect  blade  rl- 


lug  aliovc  Ihe  head|i4ece.— 
of  marcaalle.  or  whiu-  iron  ,  , 

cockscomb-oyster  (koks'kom^iis'ter),  i 
as  cock*cvmb,  3. 

cocksfoot,  cocksfoot-grass  (k«k*'f(it,-gras).  ». 
The  orchanl-grass.  ltiu  tyli*  gtomrrata,  tall  and 
coarse,  but  valuable  for  hay,  and  growing  well 
in  the  shade :  so  called  from  the  dense  branches 
of  the  one-sided  panicle.  It  is  native  in  Europe, 
but  widely  naturalized  in  other  temperate  coun- 
tries. 

cockshead  (koks'hed),  n.  [<  cock's,  poss.  of 
coca1,  +  Aeeiff.]  1.  A  name  of  the  sainfoin, 
Onobrychi*  ttativn,  from  the  shape  of  its  pod. — 
2.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  plant  Ik*mmlium  tor- 
tunimm,  with  much-twisted  joiuteil  poda. 
cockshoott.  «.  A  variant  of  rorLdUf. 
cockshntt  (kok'shut ),  n.  [Also  in  var.  form  cori- 
thoot ;  <  rocJl'l  +  nhut.]  A  large  net  for  catch- 
ing woodcock  bv  shutting  them  in.  Cock&hut 
tune,  cockshut  light,  the  lime  or  the  Hfkl  icwlhghH"' 
«  enuni  :  so  called  from  tliat  Isring  Ihe  time  when  the  cock 

oat  to 


shut  was  com 

feed.  .Varva. 

About  cor*  sAlif  time.  Stink.  Rich.  Ill  V. 

For  you  would  nut  yesternight 
Kb*  Klin  In  the  c«*  <At<^feiAf.  ^ 

A  Alio  0304-sA.M.f  evening. 

Mi,t-tM,m  iamt  ,Ah*r,\  The  W  idow.  UL  1. 

COCkshy  (kok'shi).  n.  [<  eockl,  n.,  +  *Ay2.]  The 
act  of  throwing  stone*  or  other  missiles  at  a 
mark  or  target. 

To  seltlc  the  question  of  a  geological  formation  by  plck- 
Ing  up  the  st7u-  and  ,M>,«dW  U,  the  le.l  of  a  coclsa, 
/.on/  .Nrrani{/on/,  Letters  and  l'ajicr.,  p,  215. 

COcksper  (kok'spfr),  «.  [Cf.  cocka/mr,  4.]  A 
northern  Scotch  name  of  the  fry  of  the  salmon. 

COCkspOT  (kok'siser),  a.  [<  rori'l  +  sjiwr.]  1. 
One  of  the  sharp  spurs  on  the  legs  of  a  male 
gallinaceous  bird.— 2.  A  small  wedge  of  clay 
or  earthenware  placed  Isetween  articles  of  pot- 
ten-  to  prevent,  their  adhering  during  and  after 
Ihe  proeessof  glazing. — 3.  Infcof. :  (it)  A  North 
American  species  of  thorn,  Crtttagwt  Vrun-gatU, 
frequently  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub, 
(ft)  l'ivmitt  acnlenta,  a  West  Indian  shrub. — 4. 
A  small  shell-fish.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

COCkspur-graSa  (kok'sper-gras\  ».  A  eoarwe 
annual  grass,  Pnmrwin  Crus^jaiH.  Also  known 
as  born-yard  gram. 

COck-Stelet,  •>  A  si  ick  to  throw  at  a  cock,  in 
the  game  called  eock'thron-itty  (which  see). 

Sir  Thomas  Miare.  who  wroie  In  Ihe  sixleenth  oenlnry, 
descrildug  the  state  ..(  childhood,  speaks  of  his  skill  In 

throw  at 


casting  a  cjtsfe/e,  thai  is,  a  stick  or  a  cndgel  to  thro 
acmk.  It  was  universally  practised  U|wn  Shrove  Tilea 
.Sfrurf.  K|a)rts  and  fastin.es.  p. 


lit 
low  rati  I 
cal 


"miUr  s|  1.  «  of  .(m.ironlri.,  as  we 

tile.  /JA.naiJAuj  Cnsfo  fflo//i,  fnou  the  shalie 
■VI,  nnd  iDOdly  to  several  other  plants.  In  the 
Indies  (he  name  Is  given  bilhc 


mcouiU  of  ifa  crvst  like  corolla. 
3.  A  kind  of  oyster,  (/straw  crutagalti,  having 
both  valves  plaited. 


at*. 

cockstone  (kok'ston),  ».    Same  as  alcctorial. 
cock-stride*  <  kok'strid ),  n.   A  short  distance  or 
space,  like  that  passed  by  a  cock  in  one  stride. 

II  is  now  February,  and  the  Sun  is  gotten  up  a  eoeir. 
sfruf*  o(  his  climbing.     llr^lon.  FanUstickea  (l  ebruar)  >. 
At  New  Year  slide 
The  days  K  ngthen  a  coci  •  sf rid'.      Old  aatony. 

COCk-Sure  (kok'shttr^,  a.  f  Appar.  <  Mtftl  (per- 
haps with  allusion  to  cori-iaA,  cocky,  with  ref. 
to  jsert  self-eonlidence)  +  sirrr.]  1.  Perfectly 
secure  or  safe. 

The  devil  was  disappointed  of  his  mirpose  ■  (or  he 
thought  all  b)  be  his  own;  and  when  he  had  once  brought 
Christ  to  the  cross,  he  thought  all  rort  stire 

Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Ptaqgli. 

2.  Confidently  or  absolutely  sure  or  certain. 

I  forbid  the  Itanns;  yon  shan't  hare  her,  nron, . 
>u  are  so  c*k-*ure. 

Mr:  Ctnllirrt,  The  Man  •  Bewitch  d,  r. 
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cock-raw 

cock -Sure  (kok '  shor),  adr.  [<  cocksure,  a.] 
With  perfect  security  or  certainty. 

We  tlrsj  as  lu  >  ca»tle,  mrkmr* ;  we  have  the  receipt  of 
,  we  walk  inrialble.        S*«t .  1  Hon.  IV.,  ll.  l. 

(kok'shor-nes),  n.  Confident 
certainty. 

of  all  (lie  dangerous  mental  habit*,  that  which  school- 
boys call  corJrswrcitMs  h)  probably  the  most  perilous. 

//luxVy.  Sensation  and  -Vnalfcrou*  tirgana. 

cockswain,  coxswain  (kok'swAn ;  colloq.  kok'- 
ta).  n.  [Also  contr.  cockson,  caxon;  <  cock's. 
poss.  of  cock*,  a  boat,+  mroin.  Cf.  fcoatoimiii.] 
The  person  who  steers  a  boat;  a  person  on 
board  of  a  ship  who  has  the  care  of  a  boat  and 
its  crew  under  an  officer. 

Their  majeatic*.  Lord  Carteret,  and  Sir  John  Neurit,  em 
Vsxke!  tn  Sir  John  *  halve,  and  hU  captain  tli« 
toil  a>  mumtin.  A  l>ntmmo*ui,  Travel*,  p.  70. 

cocktail i  kok'tal),  n.  [<  "k*1  <">  pert  with  al- 
lusion to  cock?,  r.)  +  tail*.  The  origin  of  the 
term  in  the  3d  and  4th  senses  is  not  clear.]  1. 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Atectruru*.—  2.  [Bo  called 
from  the  way  it  cocka  up  its  abdomen.]  A 
name  of  a  European  insect,  Ocypus  or  Oocrius 
oifa»,  one  of  the  rove-beetle*  or  Staphylimdtc. 
Also  called  ckciFt  coach-horse  (which  see,  un- 
der ami).—  3.  A  horse  which  is  not  thorough- 
bred, bnt  has  some  impure  blood,  (renew  " 
fourth  or  less,  but  sometimes  one  half; 
an  underbred  person. 

Bat  servitor*  are  gentHmien.  I  suppose  ?  A  good  deal 
«t  (he  furatauf  about  them .  I  ahould  think. 

MacmiUan  t  Map. 

4.  An  American  drink,  strong,  stimulating,  and 
eold,  made  of  spirits,  hitters,  and  a  little  sugar, 
with  various  aroma  ticntiil  stimulating  addition*. 
Being  fani"ite  for  nothing  hut  gln-cocfrfatf*.  anil  roll* 

niandUig  a  fair  salary  by  his  a<coiupll*liimut. 

Uamihvm' .  Blllhedale  Romance,  uL 
Bid  ye  Itct  try  a  brandy  eorJ-rat/.  Cornell 

Thmeimy,  .Newcoaict,  lill. 


..I  U.r 


a  glass  of  champagne  (preferably 
m»  sort)  with  a  tew dn.pt  of  Angrwtuia  hitler*, 
cocktail,  n  whlaky  cocktail  dinned  with 


vamiath.  -  Martini  cocktail,  a  gin  cocktail  diluted  with 
v. -i. .md.  -Soda  cocktail,  a  glass  of  »<da  water  wlih  a 

little  Miter*. 

cock-tailed  (kok'Uld),  a.  [<  cocktail  +  -erf*.] 
Havinsc  the  tail  cocked  or  tilted  up :  as,  the  aick- 
taiteil  flycatcher,  Alectrurus  tricolor. 
cock-throwing  (kok'thro'ing),  w.  An  old  sport 
consisting  in  tying  a  cock  to  a  stake  and  throw- 
ing sticks  at  it  until  it.  was  killed.   See  cock-ntelc. 

Cork-thrwtng, 
CcA-k-a-dnulle  do!  "Ila  the  bravewt  tan*. 

Wirt  tttmutum,  1W0. 
The  eery  harhar-  us  amusement  of  eorJr  tkmri»o,  which 
•a  it  least  a*  old  as  I  'hancer.  and  In  w  hirh  Sir  T.  More 
•hen  a  young  man  had  been  rapvlally  cxi-crt.  la  aald  to 
hate  been  peculiarly  Engliah.  Ltrtf.  Kng.  tit  1Mb  Cent.  It. 

cock-up  (kok'up),  a.  In  printing,  having  the 
top  much  above  the  top  line  of  the  other  letters 
of  the  test :  applied  to  a  large  type  used  for 
the  initial  letter  of  the  first  word  of  a  volume, 
part,  book,  or  chapter. 

Cocknp  (kok'up),  n.  [In  def.  1,  prob.  so  called 
fromthetrendof  the  snout.]  1.  A  serranoid  fish, 
Lata  calcari/rr,  of  the  seas,  back-waters,  and 
months  of  rivers  of  India  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries. H  haa  an  olihmg  compressed  body,  moderate 
nail  head  with  incurred  alopins  profile,  from  7  to 
—  In  the  Brat  doraal.  i  apinea  and  from  1 1  to  1 2  rays 
b  the  second,  3  apinea  and  from  s  to  f>  raja  in  the  anal,  and 
convex  caudal  fin.  The  eulor  Is  gray  Inclining  to  green  on 
the  hack  and  silvery  below.  It  U  an  excellent  food-nsh. 
kftt  Cr.-an  and  tailed,  and  from  It  aorfle,  of  Ihu  Iwat  tain, 
arlinl  dah  la  preserved.  By  Curler  and  Valenciennes  It 
na  mined  LtUet  isoWiut,  ami  by  that  tunic  It  waa  known 
to  mod  naturalitta  up  to,  loSO.  It  la  ranked  by  aoroo 
naturalist*  a*  a  fresh  water  flah,  and  occurs  In  all  tho 
"trie  river*  of  India  and  Burma.  It  la*  predatory  tn  Its 
katilta.  and  ascends  far  up  tho  rlTers.  especially  In  th* 
»a*>  of  ahoal*  of  a  kind  of  ahad,  Clupa  po/oanA,  and 
^'ha^sa  Mgh  as  Ma-Malay,  In  t  oper  Burma,  about  050 

3t.  An  old  form  of  hat  with  the  brim  much 
turned  np  in  front. 

cockwardt,  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  cuckold. 
cock- water  (kok' wn'ter),  n.    In  mining,  a 

stream  of  water  brought  into  a  trough  to  wash 

•way  sand  from  ores. 

cockwob  (kok'web),  n.   A  dialectal  variant  of 

ojoreft. 

cockweed  (kok'wed),  n.  [<  rocX-t  +  «rc«n.] 
A  Kuropean  plant,  Lepidium  latifolium.  Also 
calleal  Jittanacr  and  pcppcncorl. 

cockwoldt.  s.    An  obsolete  form  of  cuckold. 

cocky  (kok'i).  a.    [<  rori-i  +  -yl,  perhaps  as 
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cocky  gee  (kok'i-je),  n.  A  rough  sour  apple. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

cockyoly-bird  (kok'i-ol-i-berd),  «.  [Appar.  a 
faricifurperversion  of  rwefct,  or  cocky,  +  ,v«Hoir- 
Wrrf.]  The  yellowhammer,  Embcrisa  dtrineUa. 
[Eng.] 

cocoa1,  COCO  (ko'ko),  n.  [More  correctly  coco, 
early  mod.  h.  coco,  coquo  (earlier,  as  if  NL., 
cxms,  cocoas) ;  =  E.  coco,  <  8p.  I'g.  coco  aw  It. 
coceo,  cocoanut 
(ef.  XL.  cochs, 
now  coco*,  >  I).  Q. 
Dan.  Sw.  koko*- 
(incomp. ),  cocoa), 
prob.  <  tir.  naitii, 
the  oocoa-tree,  co- 
coanut ;  perhaps 
of  Egyptian  ori- 
gin: cf.  an 
Egyptian  kind  of 
palm.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  Sp. 
Pg.  name  to  Sp. 
Pg.  coco,  a  word 
used  to  frighten 
children,  a  bug- 
War,  is  prob.  acci- 
dental. The  spell- 
ing cocoa  is  due  to 
confusion  with  ca- 
cao, which  is  also 
spelled  cwfxj :  see 
cocoa2.]  A  palm 
belonging  to  the 
genus  Coco*,  producing  the  cocoanut.  c.  NMfi/«n 
fa  every  where  cultivated  In  tropical  regions,  but  more  espe- 
cially on  Islands  or  near  the  sea.  It  has  a  cylindrical  stem 
rising  to  a  height  of  ro  to  DO  feet,  and  aiinninnitrd  by  a 
crown  of  feather-like  leave*  from  IS  to  W  feet  long.  The 
•mall  white  howera  grow  on  a  branching  ipndlx,  Inclosed 
tn  a  hard  tough  a|«lhe.  The  fruit*,  called  eormtau/a,  are  la 
bunches  of  from  12  to  20,  and  are  of  a  atihtrtaiignlar  mold 
form,  12  Inches  long  by  II I  Tow  I.  They  have  each  a  alikgle 
ae«il  hicloaud  In  a  very  hard  shell,  and  surrounded  by  a 
thick  fibrous  rind  or  husk.  Tills  fll*r.  called  nor,  Is  nuile 
bito  corduge.  nuitliug,  bniahea,  l«ga,  etc.  Hie  flesh  or 
meat  of  the  coeoamtt  Is  a  white  picasaiit-taatlng  must, 
soft  and  gelatinous  when  young,  1ml  afterward  lining  tho 
shell  In  a  thick  rloae  layer:  it  la  largely  Used  as  a  roll 
diluent  and  In  rookery  and  confectionery,  and  yields  the 
valuable  rocoauul  oil  (which  seeV  The  nut  also  contain 
when  fresh  front  one  to  two  pints  of  a  clear  pleasant  llouid 
called  the  mitt.  The  mature  alicll  takes  a  high  liollsh, 
and  is  made  Into  drinking  cups  and  oilier  utensils  and 
ornaments.  IU  variouv  uses  make  the  cocoanut  an  Im- 
portant article  of  rornnierce.  A  apirit  called  foifdw  or  ar- 
rack ia  luaile  from  the  sweet  Juice  of  the  t|<atlte.  lndeeil, 
almoat  every  (iart  of  the  tree  Is  employed  in  tropical  coun- 
tries for  wmie  useful  purpose.  Tlie  heart,  which  H  M-l<loni 
sound,  ia  of  a  light  yelloalah-browu  color,  which  changes 
to  a  deep  lirowu,  aluioal  black.  The  firm  part  of  I  be  trunk 
la  the  so  called  porcupine  wood,  which  fa  very  hard  and 
durable,  and  U  much  used  for  all  kinds  of  turnery,  and 
niiectally  for  Inlaying.  Also  called  cocoa-free,  ewuunut- 
tree. 

lint  of 
moat 
of 


cocquel 

cocoanut-oll  (ko'ko -nut -oil),  n.  An  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit  of  the  Coco*  nuciftra,  or 
COCOa-palm.  It  Is  prepared  by  the  native*  of  the  tropica, 
where  the  fruit  abounds,  both  by  decoction  and  by  . 
prcasion,  and  Is  used  for  laglitiiut,  the  tin  paratinn  of  i 
gurnts,  etc.  It  ia  eiported  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
la  alto  manufactured  in  Europe  and  tlie  I" lilted  stale*  from 


coenanuta  nr  froiu  cnfira,  by  ripretaioii  or  by  treatment 
with  tulphld  of  carbon.  Ciiemkally.  It  consists  of  a  pe- 
culiar aiihatance,  oncinin,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oleln. 


ItU 


By  aapnnihcatlon  ccieluin  yiehla  glycerin  ami  ooclntcacid. 
The  nil  la  white,  of  the  coiinkieiice  of  lard,  and  baa  a  tcv 
ture  Bonuiwliat  fo[ 
tUm  of  candle*  a 
eomn^if, 

cocoanut-tTee  (kd'kp-nnt-trf).  «••    See  cocoai. 

cocoa -oil  (ko'ko-oil).  n.   Same  as  coeoanul-oil. 

cocoa-plum  (ko'kd-plum),  w.    See  plum. 

cocoa-powder  (ko'ko-pou'dtr), n.  (<  cocoa9  + 
uovocr.']  A  slow-burning  prismatic  gunpow- 
der of  a  brownish  color,  designed  for  use  in 


gu'ehl 


i  of  the  largest  caliber. 

high  velocities  to  the  projectile  with  low  or 
pressures  In  Use  bore.  The  name  ia  derived  from  Ila  re- 
semblance in  color  to  cocoa  nr  chocolate.  The 
supposed  to  lie  due  to  the  use  of  under  ! 
in  lu  composition.  It  waa  first  made  In  t 
cocoa-tree  (kd'kd-tro),  n.  See  cocoa1. 
COCObolO  (ko-ko-lw'loj.  «.  A  Mine  ef  several 
hard  West-Indian  woods  used  in  eabinet-nmk- 
ing. 


«/w-tsw-ass*>*  (kd'ko-ue-tnarh  it.    [F. :  coco,  co- 
coa; tic,  <  L.  rfr,  of  -  mcr.  <  L.  mare,  sea:  see 
coewol  and  tnarisc]    Same  aa  double  cocoanut 
(whieh  see,  under  coooamrf). 
COCOO,  N.    Sf  e  cocco. 

cocoi  (ko-ko  '),  n.  [S.  Amer.  native  name.] 
A  large  Koutr.  American  heron,  Ardea  cocoi,  re- 
lated to  the  great  blue  heron  of  North  America, 
coconnt,  «.  See  cocoanut. 
cocoon1  (korkott  ),  n,  [=  P.  G.  cocon  =  Pan.  ko- 
kon,<  F.  cocon,  dim.  of  cooirc,  a  shell,  the  shell  of 
an  egg  or  insect,  a  cocoon,  <  L.  co«cA«,  a  shell- 
fish, shell:  see  cock*,  conch,  cockle9,  etc.]  1. 
The  silky  tissue  or  envelop  which  the  larvc  of 
many  insects  spin  as  a  covering  for  themselves 
while  they  are  in  the  chrysalis  state.  The 
cocoon  of  tho  silkworm  is  a  familiar  < 
See  cut  under  Bombyx. 

can  weave  Itself  warmly  In  the  rofoon  of  it* 


It  the  f>(uo-tre«,  being  the 
tree  in  the  world,  of  which  In  the  lUnda 


llot  of  greater 
ml  profitable  t 
Maldlua  they 

Hie  ilendei 

cocoa2  (ko'ko),  n.    [A  corruption  of  cacao,  bv 
confusion  with  eocoa^,  coco.]    1.  A  corrupted 
le  l^"'"1  kernels  of  t 


whole  shlpa. 
furcAuj.  Illgriroage,  p.  DOG, 
Tlie  ilender  coco's  drooping  crow  n  of  plume*. 

Enoch  Arden. 


form  of 
cacao  or 


ation  of  "ooctcfS :  see  corked,  and 
cf.  aietus.]  Pert ;  self-confident ;  conceited. 
[Colloq.] 

tvjolitUssthls  wa*  rash.  1/ut  I  was  immensely  coc*jr  about 
"I  brkwle,  and  tillered  It  -odd  prove  equal  to  any  dc 
"uuid.  W,  A.  Sec,  CliVL  2*0. 


COCOannt,  COCOnut  (;k6'k.>-uut^.  n.    [More  cor- 
rectly cocotiNf  (also  in  commercial  use  (in  Enp- 
lund)  coa-critsf);  <  cocoa^,  coco,  +  nut.]  The  nut 
or  fruit  of  tho  cocoa-tree.    See  cocoa*. 
The  moat  prcrlona  Inheritance  of  a  Slnglialcae  1*  hi*  an- 

>  cstral  garden  of         i  , 

H>  J.  K.  Tmnrnl,  Ceylon,  vll.  2. 

Cocoanut  malting, '  See  ™ii'i«.   Doable  cocoanut, 

or  eoeo-de.iaer,  the  Trull  of  a  remarkable  palm,  /.odoieea 
.SVrArtfamiM.  found  native  only  on  live  Seychelles,  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  growing  to  a  height  of  from  .'<0  to  He  feet, 
with  a  crown  of  gigantic  palmate  leaves.  Hie  fruit  ofteu 
wetgti*  Ml  or  50  pounds,  and  usually  contains  4  nuts,  which 
are  is  Inches  long,  lobed  at  each  end.  Before  maturing 
the  Inside  of  the  nut  is  soft  and  ratable.  The  lurd  black 
shell  U  carved  Into  ornaments,  the  young  leavea  yield  an 
wlmirable  material  for  basket*  and  plaited  work,  and  the 
older  leavea  are  used  for  partition*  and  thatcblias.  The 
nut*,  driven  acroaa  the  aea  by  the  monsoons,  were  Known 
in  India  liaig  before  the  discovery  of  the  tree  which  pro- 
duced tltcm.  and  wonderful  atnrlr*  were  current  rra|iert- 
lng  their  origin.  -  Sea -cocoanut,  of  Jamaica,  the  fruit  of 
a  apeciea  of  jfantrnriii,  a  palm  of  Trinidad  and  the  South 
American  coast,  often  washed  ashore  upon  that  Udond. 
COCOanut-crab  I  i  if-krab),  n.  A  crusta- 
cean, Uirgus  latro,  related  to  the  hermit-crabs, 
inhabiting  certain  islands  of  the  East  Indian 
archipelago  and  Pacific  ocean,  it  Uvea  to  a  large 

extent  on  cocoanuta.  With  11*  atrusig  clawa  It  pccla  off 
the  hnak,  and  makea  an  otienlng  in  the  ahell  through 
which  It  eatracta  the  ker^l.  It  Uvea  lu  deep  burrowa and 


a  hermit  anywh 

l.mnU.  Study  Window*,  p.  bl. 
As  rich  a*  moth*  from  dusk  cocoon*. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  IL 

2.  The  silken  case  in  which  many  spiders  in- 
close their  eggs.   In  some  species  the  mother  In 
herself  with  the  eggs  until  they  are  liatchcd :  in 
she  carrtea  the  coco.*!  aix-ut  with  her,  or  conceals  It  t 
her  web,  nntll  the  yoong  emerge. 

3.  Generally,  an  egg-case,  such  as  is  produced  by 
various  animals.  Sujcleu,  Aunt.  Invert.,  p.  1UH. 
Caldned  cocoons,  one  of  the  grade*  Into  which  »llk- 
cocoons  are  sorted.  It  cuoiprtacs  Unite  In  which  the 
worm  has  died  after  It  haa  completed  its  work  and  has 
liecome  reduced  to  a  powdery  ttilntanev. 

cocoon-  (ko-kiin'),  w.  [Cf.  coquetoon.  a  kind  of 
antelope.]  Tho  South  African  bastard  wilde- 
lieest  or  brindled  gnu,  Catoblepas  gorgon.  Dal- 
las. 

cocoonery  (ko-ko 'ner-i).  «t.;  pi.  cocooneries 
(-iz).  [<  cotioni  +  -cry.]  A  building  or  an 
apartment  for  silkworms  when  feeding  and 
forming  cocoons. 

■t7art»ai*r.iiv^fif,  xix.  os*. 
COCOOning  (ko-ko'ning),  s.  [<  cocoonl  +  -fspl.] 
The  act  of  forming  or  spinning  cocoons. 
The  mxxming  habit*  of  Lycoaa,  ScUna,  III.  oso. 

COCOlite  (ko'ko-rit),  n.  [Braz.]  A  small  palm 
of  Brazil,  the  Marimiliana  insignis.  Its  trunk 
yields  a  hard  reddish  wood, 
docos  (kd'kos),  n.  [NL.:  see  cocoa1.]  A  ge- 
nus of  pinnate-leaved  palms,  of  which  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree  is  the  type,  distinguished  by  the  largo 
fibrous-coated  fruit,  inclosing  a  single  bony  nut 
with  three  pores  at  its  base.  There  are  about  so 
apeciea,  native*  of  tropical  ami  aubtropical  America  of 
which  the  only  one  cultivated  ia  C.  nuei/eni,  now  found 
in  all  tropica)  countries, and  |ier)iapa indigenous  also  in  the 
old  world.  The  aeeda  of  r.  owfynreea  of  Brazil  yield  n» 
oil  similar  to  that  extracted  from  the  cocoanut,  ami  from 
C.  ocwVahf  I*  obtained  a  yellowish  oil  with  a  rlnkt  Win 
odor,  known  aa  .If arum  tmlfer.  See  cut  under  cocoa  l , 
COCOSte&ric  (ko'ko-ste-ar'ik),  a.  [<  cwctwil  + 
stearic]  Derived  from  cocoa  and  resembling 
in  properties  steario  acid.—  Cocosteartc  add. 

.Same  as  rorinie  deiif. 

COCO-wood  (ko'ko-wnd),  n.  1.  A  very  hard, 
close-grained,  dark-brown  wood,  obtained  from 
A  par  ana  dioica,  a  euphorbiaceous  tree  of  Ben- 
gal and  Burma.  Also  called  toaTO-irood.—  2. 
A  wood  of  the  West  Indies,  said  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  Inga  rera,  a  < 
It,  •>. 
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cocquer 

cocquert,  r.  f.   9e©  cocker*. 

cocquett,  a.  and  n.   8*0  eoekeP. 

coctt,  p.  t.    [<  L.  cocf*u,  pp.  of  eoquere,  boil, 

cook:  see  wiW,  r.,  and  cf.  concoct,  nWcl.]  To 

boil. 

Cocklea  from  Chios,  frankd  and  fatted  up 


A  caelum  Mid  resolution  of  the  fevotth  matter. 

JrfotdANiif.  Altmcnti 

3|  Digestion, 
coctive  (kok'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  cocticiu,  easily  cook- 
ed, <  foetus,  pp.  of  eoquere,  cook:  see  coot1,  v., 
and  cf.  corf,  j    Same  as  coctile. 
coculon  (kok'fl-lon),  n.    [K.,  aug.  of  nmw,  co- 
coon :  see  rorooM.]    A  large  cocoon, 
cocum-batter,  cocum-oil  (Tto'kum-but'er,  -oil), 
n.    A  pale,  greenish-yellow,  solid  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Uareinia  Indira,  a  tree  of  the 
en.  used  in  India  to 
1  ghee  or  duid  bntter.    It  is  used  in 
some  pharmaceutical  preparations,  in  poma- 
tums, etc.    Also  spelled  kakum-butter,  -oil. 
n.    An  earlier  form  of  owvxil,  corn, 
wood  (kd'kus-wud).  m.  The  wood  of  the 
ebony,  Hrya  or  .{sterimsw-ni  Ebenna,  a 
leguminous  tree  of  Jamaica,  used  for 
,  inlaying,  etc. 
cocytinid  (ko-sit'i-nid),  a,    A  salamander-like 
amphibian  of  the  family  Coeytinida?. 
Cocytinid*  (kos-i-tin'i-de),  11.  pt.    [NL.  (Cope, 
ISA),  <  Cocutinus  +  -i<*-.]  An  extinct  family 
of  proteoid  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genu* 
The  thlnl  pair  at  hemal  lwsnchlhyala  waa 
and  the  Ant  anil  second  paira  were  free  and 


Cory  Ms  « 
developed 


diiUnct ;  the  maillUrlea  H  ere  weak.  The  spcelcs  hud  an 
eliminated  Imdy  and  tail,  and  lived  during  the  I'arhntilfcr- 
oua  period. 

Oocytlnua  (kos-i-ti'nus),  n.  [XL.  (Cope,  1871).] 
An  extinct  genus  of  amphibians,  typical  of  the 
fainilv  ("ocytinida. 

cod1  (kod),  a.  [<  ME.  cod,  rooVfr,  <  AS.  rod, 
codd,  a  bag,  cod,  pouch,  m  MD.  kaddc,  scrotum, 
a=  lAi.  koden,  kon,  belly,  paunch,  =  Icel.  koddi, 
a  pillow,  =  Sw.  kudde,  a  cushion,  =  Dan.  koddc, 
testicle  (cf .  Icel.  kodkri,  scrotum ).  Cf.  W.  eteil, 
cod,  sack,  pouch.  Hence  <w<«i»r/i.]  It.  A  bag. 

^They  ^  _  make  jnmi  to  piiUl  [the  muikl  in  of  the 

BaMayfj  Voyaint,  a.  m 
Anlllow;  a  bolster;  a  cushion.  [Now  only 

And  lini1!  "  m'  e°ToLLt^*ii)Htiria,  p.  »4. 

8.  Any  husk,  shell,  envelop,  or  case  contain- 
ing the  seeds  of  a  plant;  a  pod. 

of  the  enddi.  [  AS.  U 
il  which  the  hiargi* 
Wuetif,  Luke  IV.  IB. 
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head.  The  orig.  L.  sense  (tenia,  pot,  shell,  etc.) 
would  support  the  derivation  from  rod*,  shell.] 
1.  The  common  English  name  of  the  Gadun 
morrhua,  an  anacanthine  Ash  of  the  family 
Uadidtr,  and  its  best-known  representative,  it 
In  a  valuable  f-a.t-fUa.  mid  U  widely  dl.trllMited 


H.  Jnwm,  Volpone,  IL  t. 
coctible  (kok'ti-bl),  a.    [<  L.  as  if  •coeHbilis,  < 
oof  fits,  pp.  of  eoqnere,  cook:  see  coot',  r.j  Ca- 
pable of  being  boiled  or  cooked.  [Kare.] 
COCtile  (kok'til),  a.    [<  L.  coetilit,  burned, 
naked,  <  eorfiut,  pp.  of  eoquerr.  cook,  bake:  see 
eoot  i.  r.]    Made  by  baking  or  exposing  to  heat, 
as  a  brick.    Also  coc'ir*. 
coction  (kok'shon),  ».    [<  L.  fforfio(n-),  <  eo- 
querr, pp.  forfait,  boil,  bake,  cook:  seerooAl,  r.. 
and  cf .  corf.  ]   1 .  The  act  of  boiling  or  exposing 
to  the  action  of  a  heated  liquid. — 2f.  In  med., 
that  alteration  in  morbific  matter  which  flta  it 


far  aoutil  a*  Gibraltar.  The  prim 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  IS 
but  very  valuable  one*  alao  ealat 
It  It  a  very  voracious  n»ll,  living 
fathoma  deep,  where  it  alway 


and  will  take  alttit 
Tlie  cod  reaclte*  nut1 

11  usually  measures  i 

12  to  80  pounds:  in 
wetichf use  from  50  to 
great  commercial  li 
the  source  of  cod  Ih 
therapeutic  qualitiei 
the  .lie  or  quality  of 
of  the  lucatl 
•AW  wvuVrc 


id  of  I 


ipnl  cd-ttshcrie*  are  <m 
rroaataof  New  England, 
in  the  ctiaata  of  Norw  ay, 
in  water  Ironi      to  M 
rda  rhawi  to  the  bottom, 
tit  which  may  be  offered, 
ity  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  when 
out  3  feet  in  length  and  weUcha  from 
ividuala.  however,  have  been  taken 
■ore  tlian  1UI  pound*.    Tile  ood  laof 
lurtajKe  iMith  aa  a  foud'fl*b  and  a* 
r  oil,  whk-|i  poafteaaet  nutritive  anil 
■f  much  value,    t^mie  varialiontin 
>d  are  indicated  by  terms  ev|rreH*ive 
hlch  they  are  taken,  aa  tfeen  ieuter  or 
r  or  irwAu/r  rod,  ete.   1  he  name  la  lllao 


ettended,  at  u 
to  all  the  ape< 


jpulur  family  term  equivalent  touWdnf 
id  In  different  English  *|M*aklnv  c 


Iriea  It  itiltatiplled  to  varioua  *|»ev-ie*  of  M-or|uehbla,  chi 
rlda,  acrranida.  iparkb.  percopliiilid*.  and  optiidil  la. 
2.  A  chiroid  flsh,  ttykitMlon  ettmnntuM,  of  the  Pa- 
cific coasts  of  Nurth  America,  universally  called 
corf  and  eodfUh  where  the  true  cod  is  unknown. 
Also  called  euttu/i-cod. —  3.  A  scrranoid  tish, 
1'otyprion  oxugeurioti,  of  New  Zealand,  pmjierly 
called  hnnuhi.  Bank  cod,  a  commercial  term  for  roil 
ciuuiht  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  of  aunerior  value, 
-Black  rock -cod,  an  Indian  amrold  U.M  harajat, 
onaldered  lo  lie  an  excellent  foo-J  fttli.  IMadraa  l'rc*i 
dency.j  Blue-cod.  (a)  In  the  l  ulled  .Mate*  the  cultua- 
rud.  ih)  In  New  Zealand,  the  rock-cod.  Brown  C0d,c«*l 
of  a  dark  color  11  vinar  near  shore*.  —  Buffalo-cod.  the  rub 
tlla-cvl.  Clam-COd,  inabore  <m»1  which  feeil  <in  elam*.- 
Cloudy  hay-cod.  See  (wj/  eod.  Froah- water  cod,  a 
name  of  the  burbot,  Ijuia  imreu/u*ir.  Ooorgs'a  cod,  ■  ••  I 
frnu  tleonre  a  Bank  (one  of  Ihe  tmnk*  of  Newfmmdlaiid), 
or  cod  like  Ihciu.  They  arc  very  fat  flsh  » ilh  w  hite  nape*, 
and  conaldereil  to  be  of  superior  quality.  'IliU  name  It 
liecutiiliur  a  commercial  term  to  describe  codllah  of  the 


tuuality  In  Ihe  Tnlled  ,-<Utea.  Hflrting-cod,  »  >> 
riety  of  cvhI  of  aoulbenal  Maine.  Murray  cod,  n  aerra- 
bold  flsh. OfiV^iriMnw,u>irieiiri*,o«  the  Aiutralian  rivers. 
HaUyeoOd.c-Nl  living  near  the  shore :  dl*tiinrufcihe<l  from 
I..,  J.  cod.  Hlght  COd,  cckI  that  will  bite  at  nlitht.  PlntV 
tree  COa.cod  Tlvllijt  aloiu:  the  aotithcut  coast  of  Maine. 
Bed  rOCk-COd,  In  New  Houth  Wale*,  species  of  Snrjxrna. 
S.  ntniiiutlir.  S.  rnieii/a,  ami  S.  6yNtiei*W*.  ROCk-COd, 
(■■)  t»  lhlnit  on  a  rocky  l»4lom.  (1)  Misapplied  at  N»n 
Kranclseo  to  a  acbaatlne  flsh,  Sebaitichthut  anridiu.  and 
about  Plljret  SouiMl  to  a  chiroid  flsh.  //e-ntpraiwinu*  d*ai- 
r/r<lifauiu*. 

The  name  /fne*  ei«f  applied  (alorm  Ihe  Taclflc  roaat]  to 
other  rhlroiilt  and  to  Sel*«tichtliya.  and  thence  even 
transferml  to  Mrrranua,  cornea  from  an  appreciation  of 
their  affinity  to  tiphhalon,  and  not  from  any  supposeil  re- 


trroblaiice  to  the  true  coddsli. 


rwrien,  of  «c 
»fia*,  of  New 


Jordan. 
of  .«outh  Africa. 


A  ceruliw  tree  or  hrler  .  .  .  bearln»  on  emry  branch  a 
fruit  or  <vW  round,  which  when  It  commelh  to  the  blg- 
iteaae  of  a  wall-nut.  o|wiictli  and  thewcth  forth  the  cotton. 

furrJuu,  HlaTlmage,  p.  ;«a. 

4.  The  scrotum. — 6.  The  belly;  paunch.— 6. 
/>/,  The  testicles.  [Vulgar.]— 7.  The  narrow 
part  at  the  extremity  of  a  irawl-net,  usually  4 
or  5  feet  wide  and  10  feet  long.  See  trtirel-nrt. 
cod1  (kod),  I'.;  pret.  and  pp.  cmbM,  ppr.  cud- 
ding.    [<  rot/1,  h.J   I,  fraiw.  To  inclose  in  a  cod. 

It  intrant.  To  form  an  involucre;  become 
a  codling:  said  of  an  apple. 

Apple*  to  June.  when.  In  the  lanituaite  of  our  old  ■  ritert. 
they  had  scarcely  e.«/.f.>/.  cither  hot  or  cold,  wmild  have 
proved  no  great  temptation  to  la-llea  of  such  et<|ill*ile 
taste  a*  the  fair  What  d  ).i  lack*  of  t'bi-»|»lde 

In/".  Note  ill  Ford  •  l'la)a.  111.  Sivj. 
COd2  (kod>,  ».  [<  ME.  cwf  (rare;  cf.  dim.  end- 
/in</a),  of  uncertain  origin.  Perhaps  a  particu- 
lar application  of  ME.  rovi,  a  shell,  husk,  bolster: 
see  rW  1,  n.  Wedgwood  cites  Klein,  hxltr,  a  club, 
and  compare*  It.  m«.vri,  a  clttli,  with  maico,  a 
bunch. alsoiieudlish;  It.  tr*tuh,,  V.  Untu.  applied 
to  the  codfish  (and  other  fish),  It.  ftsta,  F.  ffj.fr, 


(r)  A  serranold  tl«  , 
id)  A  firrcophldold  Pali.  /»erri*  rof(a*, 
8chool  cod,  cod  occurring  In  ' 
cod,  cod  fcdltiB  largely  on  w 
(See  also  rHtttu  rml.  Imn  cml.) 

COds  (kod),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  codded,  ppr.  r»u/- 
tfi«<7.  [Origin  onseure.)  I.  tmn*.  To  make  fun 
of  or  play  practical  jokes  upon.  [Slang.] 
II.  intruru.  To  plav  practical  jokes.  [Slang.] 

C0d:'  (kod),  »\    [<  rotfS,  r.]   A  practical  joke;  a 

fjTt).  D.^An  abbreviation  of  ea*h  (or  collect 
payment  I  on  delix  ert) :  as,  the  package  was  for- 
warded C.  O.  l>. 

coda  (ko'dX).  n.  [It.  (dim.  coditta),  <  L.  coda, 
later  spelling  of  tomtit,  tail:  see  enudo  ntnl 
queue.}  In  f«u«r :  (<i»  The  lail  or  stem  of  a 
note.  [Kare.]  (*)  A  passage  added  to  a  com- 
position for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  a  com- 
plete close:  it  is  especially  important  in  works 
that  are  constructed  in  canon,  rondo,  or  sonata 
form. 

MGMNlrftarft  (which 
[NL.]    Same  as  co- 


codaga-palabark. 

see.  under  bark*). 


codamia  (ko-thi'mi-ft) 

damine. 

cod  a  m  in  c  f  ko'da-miti 

An  alkaloid  (Co 

with  tauibtnine. 

Killed  prisms. 
COd-bearl  (k.>d'b5r».  a.  A  i.illow-ease.  See }>il- 


[tcotl(rin> )  +  ri«i/i<r.] 
JII05ND4)  of  opium,  isomeric 
It  forms  large  colorless  si*- 


(kod),  n.  A 


L«l«ng.] 


code 

The  Cistercian  lad*  called  these  old  gentlemen  (the  pen- 
•loners  of  Urey  KHjuV  hoapltall  Cadcf*.  I  know  not  where- 
fore. Thackmty,  Newcomea,  Ixxv. 

codde't,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  rod>. 
codde-'t,  a.    [ME.,  an  accom.  of  L.  codex,  stem, 

trunk:  see  eaudes,  codex.]    The  stem  or  trunk 

of  a  tree. 

In  Wynlrr  to  hi*  eodde  II-  eod»ei;  an  heep  of  aUvnya 
la  goode.     /WMdius,  llualam.lrie  (R,  K.  T.  S-X  P.  1*»- 
codded  (kod'ed),  a.    [<  rotfl  +  -rv/2.]    1.  In- 
closed in  a  cod :  in  her.,  applied  to  I 
etc..  borne  in  the  cod.— 2t.  Be 
seed-vessels. 

This  hcrbe  Is  a  codded  herhe  full  of  oily  .ocd. 

Ilakluyl «  I'oyisisy*,  II.  lftl 

COdder't  (kod'er),  «.  [<  o«fl  +  ^rL]  A  gath- 
erer of  cods  or  peas;  especially,  a  woman  who 
gathers  peas  for  the  London  market.  [Eng.] 

The  women  who  gathered  pease  fn*  the  London  markets 
were  called  tnddtrt ;  a  name  whk  h  they  still  retain. 

Ityrr,  Note  in  lord  >  Flay*.  III.  SOT 

codder8  (kodV-r),  «.    [<en<P  +  -erl.]    A  per- 
son engaged  in  fishing  for  cod ;  a  vessel  used 
in  fishing  for  cod.    [Am-  - 
coddingt  (ko<l'ing),  a.   [<  end1,      4,  +  -ing*.] 
Wanton;  lecherous;  lustful. 

That  coddi'if?  *|drit  had  Uiey  from  their  mother. 

.Skat.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  1. 

Coddington  lena   See  lent. 

coddle1  (kotl'J),  r.  f. ;  JBfet.  and  pp.  coddled. 
ppr.  coddling.  [Also  rowr,  E.  dial,  quoddlc ;  not 
recorded  in  XIE.  ;  prob.  <  IceL  krotla,  dab- 
ble, =  (t.  dial,  qaattetn,  wabble :  ap{>ar.  a  word 
of  popular  origin,  orig.  imitative  of  (lie  gur- 
gling sound  of  agitated  water.  Erroneously 
referred  (by  Skinner,  Bailey,  etc.)  to  ML.,  or 
NIj,  *coctulare,  'coctillare,  boil  gently,  dim.  of 
L.  coqnerc,  pp.  coctu*,  boil,  cook:  see  rooA:1,  r. 
The  supposed  connection  with  rodfia^1,  an  un- 
ripe apple,  is  doubtful :  see  codling*,  a..  2.  The 
sense  of  coddle  may  have  been  partly  influenced 
by  caudle,  a  hot  drink-]  To  boil gently;  seethe; 
stew,  as  fruit. 

If  .  .  .  eiaffiaui  every  kernel  nf  Ihe  fruit  for  them  »  unlit 
have  served.    //.  ./uNAvn,  F.vcry  slan  In  Itla  Humour,  L  1. 

It  (the  casual  lakes  as  well  as  a  pear,  and  II  may  be 
emfdJrd,  and  it  makes  very  good  plea.   Vnnprr,  Voyage*. 
1  collected  s  small  store  of  wild  apples  for  corfd/iajr. 

TAoreoii.  Vt  allien,  p,  SJjS. 
Hear  MBM  llpidn. 
Down  wltli  ymir  nolde  Idiaal,  or  a*  1  live 
III  have  you  cod/erf. 

lUan.  ami  Ft.,  I1.ila.tcr,  v.  1. 
[Iti  the  last  extract  the  sense  is  somewhat  uncertain . 
probably  a  Pgtirative  use  equivalent  to  '  tame.'  skratt  ev- 
plallis  II  aa  '  castrate,'  and  refer*  It  to  cudi,  it,,  4,| 

coddle-  1  kisl'l  1,  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coddled,  ppr. 
coiUUing.  (Also  cotllr,  prob.  the  same  as  E.  dial. 
caddie,  caress,  fondle,  cnax :  as  noun,  one  su- 
perfluously careful  about  himself  (a  coddle); 
cf.  OF.  eafoler,  cocker,  pamper,  cherish,  umke 
much  of ;  cadel,  a  castling,  a  starveling,  one  lhal 
needs  cockering ;  appar.  ult.  <  U.  cadrrr,  fall. 
Connection  with  rvn/cl  uncertain.  This  verb, 
added  by  Todd  (1H1S)  to  Johnson,  is  usually, 
but  erroneously,  merged  with  coddle*,  stew, 
whence  by  assumption  the  senses  'warm,'  'cher- 
ish,' 'pamper.']  To  make  effeminate  by  pam- 
pering; make  much  of;  treat  tenderly  as  an 
invalid  ;  humor ;  pamper. 

The  coiled  fooU 

Cat  „/  Gran  llairt  (tflss),  p,  ISO.  (HaUitrU.) 
He  [Lord  Hyruifl  never  eoddUd  his  reputation. 

iWAe*,  guartrrly  Kev. 

tt  !>■  Warner,  Itacklog  illudlea,  p.  S77. 
How  many  ofcovir  Etuillsh  prince*  have  been  caddM  at 
home  by  their  fond  t*p<u  ami  inuiumaa.  Thaekttan. 

coddle3  (kod'l),  n.  [E.  dial,  caddie:  see  the 
verb.  Cf.  mollycoddle?)  An  over-indulged,  pam- 
pered being;  a  person  or  animal  made  weak 
by  tender  treatment.  [Recent.] 
they  [horse*]  look  on  the*  fine  autumn 
miirtimga  covered  with  clothing  :  r*yfe  MrlnUi. 

coddy't  (kod'i),  a.   [<  co-fl  +  -yi.J 

Sherwood* 

coddy-  ikod'i).  «.    [Origin  uncertain.] 
very  little.    |  Pro  v.  Eng.] 

coddy-moddy  (tod'l-inod'iy,  «.  rProh.,  like 

other  familiar  riming  names,  fancifully  varied 
from  an  olrseure  original.  Cf.  hodd'v-doddy, 
Itodmandod.]  A  gull  in  its  first  year's  plumage, 
code  (kod),  «.  [<  F.  ei»lc,  <  L.  coder,  later  form 
of  candrx,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  wooden  tablet 
for  writing  on.  perhaps  orig.  **eandex,  a  shoot 
or  projection,  related  to  raxda,  ong.  •srvttifto. 
a  tail  1  see  enudn.  etc.),  =  E.  sntf.  q.  v.  For 
the  use  of  wooilen  tablets  in  writing,  cf.  book. 
See.  rodrx.]  1.  In  Rom.  law. 


Digitized  by 


code 

one  of  several  systematic  or  classified  collec- 
tion* of  the  statutory  part  of  that  law,  made 
by  various  later  emperors,  as  the  Codex  Her- 
mogcnianus,  Codex  Thexxtonianua,  etc. ;  espe- 
cially,  a  classified  collection  made  by  Justinian 
(see  below). —  9.  In  mmltrn  junfitruilenre :  (a) 
A  systematic  aud  complete  bixly  of  Statute  law 
intended  to  supersede  all  other  law  within  its 
scope.  Id  this  Knv  a  code  la  not  a  more  roarrangr 
okiic  of  the  e xlating  lav  bat  II  demands  toe  substitution 
of  saw  provisions  tor  those  of  ttie  existing  lav  which 
appear  Illogical  or  emmeoea.  (h)  A  body  of  law 
which  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  restatement 
of  the  principle*  of  the  existing  law  in  a  system- 
atic form,  xlenco  —  3.  A  digest  or  compen- 
dium; an  orderly  arrangement  or  system;  a 
body  of  rules  or  facts  for  the  regulation  or  ex- 
plication of  any  subject :  as.  the  military  code  ; 
the  code  ot  honor  (see  below). 

"None  of  tbc  Christian  virtues, '  eays  M.  Chabaa,  *'le 
torjottcn  in  the  F.gyptlan  caU.~ 

faillt  of  the  Worii,  p.  147. 

And  thunder'd  up  Into  H.nun  the  Chrtatleea  cod*, 

lliat  must  have  life  for  a  blow. 

renajvaon.  Maud,  xxiu.  1. 
^  Alban^U  wpedaliy  rich  In  the^ ejected  materials 
that  lie  at  ^^^^°^J^^^^*^a^\^ 

Specifically — 4.  A  system  of  signals  with  the 
rules  which  govern  their  use.— Alfred'!  ooda,  a 
•election,  by  authority  ut  Alfred  the  Great,  al>  mt  a.  d.  W7. 
(r  im  existing  lam.  often  revalued  as  the  foundation  u(  the 
common  law  uf  FjiglanJ  -  Amalfltan  code.  See  Am-ol- 
flan.  -  Barbarian  codes,  the  three  collections  ut  Uw« 
aude  by  the  Gothic  tribes  on  Roman  territory,  known  an 
the  Jtrrrwirv  of  Ataric,  tile  Parian  cadet  which  see,  below) 
or  loir  o/  the  Bu  r  ru  >i  IUi  w,  and  the  Edict  i|/  ra^isfitrtc. 
Black,  code,  («)  The  ■yilein  of  law  regulating  the  treat, 
mrat  of  the  colored  race  which  prevailed  In  the  southern 
Failed  State*  before  the  eruauciputlou  ot  the  alavea.  <») 
■m  aaaW  wir,  below.  -  Burgundian  code.  He*  Parian 
ease,  below,  —  Code  Napoleon,  the  civil  code  of  France, 
law  first  and  moat  Important  of  the  five  codea  of  law  pre- 

j»v,i  under  ire-  due.  ti  f  \aj.dcm  1   (1NKI  10).  A 

■tub  code  of  forest  lawa  waa  added  In  1K27.  These  codea 
attll  (orea  thesubatancc  of  the  law  of  France  and  Belgium, 
as  well  as  of  several  German  provincca  along  the  Itliinc. 
TV tr  mduence  on  all  modern  legislatlon  shows  tliera  to  bo 
cf  leas  Importance  only  than  the  Justlnbui  code.  — Cods 
nolr.  or  Mae*  cocit,  an  edict  of  Loe.ii  XIV.  of  France  In 
lOij,  reirolstlng  the  «'<•!  Indian  colonies  and  the  cowl  I  • 
Oust  ami  treatment  id  negro  slaves  and  freed  negroes,  — 
Code  of  Frederick  the  Qreat,  a  codification  of  the  laws 
of  Prussia  made  l*y  Frederick  the  Great  in  1741-  Code 
of  honor,  the  social  customs  and  rules  of  procedure  which 
espport  and  regulate  the  practice  of  dueling.  —  Code  Of 
1CB0,  a  compilation  of  the  early  laws  of  New  Haven  Col- 
eay.  Also  called  Lmiloie'e  cod*,  from  Governor  Roger  Lud- 
low, who  waa  chiefly  respond  ble  for  ita  form  and  subsume. 

Code  pleading,  a  simple  system  of  pleading,  by  alleg- 
ing the  facts  without  Actions  or  technical  tonus,  which 
was  introduced  in  American  practice  by  the  adoption  of 
codes  of  procedure  as  a  substitute  for  common  law  and 
chancery  practice  — Eaton  code,  a  collection  of  laws 
made  hv  Governor  F.aton  l>y  authority  of  the  General  Court 
of  SewHsreo  Colony,  snil  adopted  by  It.  It  wos  first  pub. 
tailed  In  London  In  VSM.  and  is  largely  composed  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  -  Field  codes,  a 
series  of  codes  intended  to  embody  all  the  general  laws  of 
the  State  ot  .Vow  York  (prepared  by  a  commission  of  which 
David  Dudley  Field  waa  the  chief  member),  some  of  which 
were  la  substance  adopted  in  that  State,  and  all  uf  which 
have  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  other  States.  Chief 
among  the  reforms  of  the  law  introduced  by  these  codes 
was  toe  substitution  of  a  single  procedure  In  place  of  the 
technical  forms  and  distinctions  of  common-law  actions 
sad  equity  salts,  and  the  admission  of  parties  and  Inter- 
ested  persons  to  testify  as  witnesses.  Gregorian  code, 
sroUectlonof  Roman  laws  covering  a  period  between  a.  D. 
I  MS,  of  which  only  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
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3)  =  Hp.  crUice  =  Vg.  eodiee,  codex,  =  It.  eodieo, 
now  eodiee,  <  L.  codex:  see  cotte.]  1.  A  code. 
— 2.  A  manuscript  volume,  complete  or  frag- 
mentary, as  of  a  classic  work  or  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  moat  famous  radioes  of  the  Greek  Bible 
are  tile  following  uorlal  manuscripts  :  the  .Siiuii/icOuaVi 
of  the  fourth  eentury,  found  by 'ttschnndcirf  In  1*44  ami 
1  hmi  at  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  milt,  Sinai,  and  now 
In  At,  Petersburg  (I«irt  In  Lel|iaic) ;  the  I'flfiean  Codex, 
also  of  the  fourth  century.  In  the  Vatican  library  at  Roma 
(contained  in  Its  tint  catalogue.  Mia);  the  Alexandrine 
ne  AteJtanttrian  Codex,  of  the  fifth  i-entury,  given  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Alexandria  In  law,  and  presented  by  Cyril 
Lncar,  of  that  are  and  afterward  of  Constantinople,  to 
Charles  I.  of  Fjiuland  in  1B2H,  and  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  the  Codex  tVuef/eroyfonus,  or  N'el/rn&tf  tret  /raff- 
•aeofs,  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  recovered  from  a  pa- 
limpsest of  Isidore  of  Seville  ;  the  Cede*  CfuromouMmu, 
or  Clermont  manuscript  ot  St,  Paul  s  epistles,  now  In 
Parts,  a  palimpsest  of  the  sixth  century,  written  over  the 
PhaeUum  of  Kurlpldes,  etc.  The  roost  Important  manu- 
k-riiit  of  the  Vulgato  Is  the  CuoVx  Amintiniu  The  copy 
of  the  Gothic  Bible  known  as  the  Codex  A  nwn/exis  (silver 
UMuuseript)  from  Ita  silver  letters  (Initials  and  divine 
names  In  gold),  formerly  at  Wenlen  In  Westphalia,  now  nt 
I  psala  In  Sweden,  Is  noted  both  for  this  peculiarity  ami 


codling 

codification  (kcd'i-fi-ka'shgn),  ».  [=  F.  codifi- 
cation; as  codify  +  -ofioai.  ]"  The  act  or  process 
of  reducing  to  a  code  or  system ;  especially,  in 


ot  re-dueing  to  a  c 
UiWt  the  reducing 
statutory  form. 


law,  visibly  speak  of  Cetft- 
In  the  Brat  place,  they 


as"  being  the  m<*t  important  of  the  few  extant  remains 
of  the  Gothic  language.  Among  secular  books,  one  ot  the 
most  celebrated  la  the  Codex  <tM.tro.wnas  of  the  Iliad, 


trail  i 


art 

Till  the  sth 
the 
oacriple  and 


3.  A  collection 
with  tie 


of  all 
of  tho 


.  I1I.IS- 

ol  good  ami  pi  • 


It  fell 


/moc  Tairfor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  287. 

medical  formulas, 
for  forming  the 
to  in  it:  as,  the 


codfish  (kod'fish),  n. 
fish  of 


aw.* 


vod:  a  fish  of  the  genus  Uadm.—H.  The  flesh 
of  the  ood  as  an  article  of  food :  as,  a  dish  of 
codfijth — Codfish  aristocracy,  a  derogatory  d exhala- 
tion In  tho  I  nltvd  States  of  persons  who  make  a  vulgar 
display  ot  rapidly  or  recently  acoiiirod  wealth  (ss  If  It 
were  the  roiill  of  dealing  in  codltuu 

codfish-ball,  codfish-cake  (koa'fish-bal,  -kak ), 
n.    Hee  fi*h-cake. 

cod-flaher  ( kixi '  fish  '  er),  ».  1 .  A  person  em- 
ployed in  fishing  for  cod.—  2.  A  vessel  used  in 
this  business. 

cod-fishery  (kod'fish'er-l),  n.   1.  Tho  business 
or  operation  of  fishing  for  cod. —  2.  A  place 
where  fishing  for  cod  is  carried  on. 
codger  (koj'er),  *.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  cadgerl,  q.  v. 
For  change  of  vowel,  cf.  bodger*  for  badger*, 
coddle*  with  dial,  coddle.']    1.  A  mean,  miser- 
ly man. — 2.  An  old  fellow:  an  odd  p 
a  character:  usually  with  old:  as,  a 
codger.  [.Slang.] 

He's  a  nun  eoebarr.  you  mast  know ; 
At  least  we  poor  folk  think  hlm  so. 

R  Cwisfcr.  Dr.  " 
A  few  of  us  oW  codfrn  meet  at  the  fireside. 

A'mrrson,  Harper'a  Mag.,  LXV.  fist. 

3.  A  fellow;  a  chap:  a  familiar  term  of  ad- 
dress, used  In  a  slighting  way.  [Slang.] 

That's  what  they  11  do  with  you,  my  little  recWr. 

D.  Jtmld. 


It  is 

J.  Pttkt,  H.  A.  Her.,  CXXVL  37. 
Both  those  who  affirm  and  those  who  deny  the  expe- 
diency of  risllfylng  the  Kngllsll  la 
jUntum  In  two  different  senses, 

employ  the  word  as  synonymous  with  tike  conversion  of 
t'nwritten  Into  written.  Law.  CVWtjteaffam  la.  however, 
plainly  used  In  another  sense,  flowing  from  the  aaan>clatiou 
of  the  word  with  the  great  experiment  of  Justinian,  .  .  . 
to  give  orderly  arrangement  to  this  written  law  — to  de- 
liver It  from  obscurity,  uncertainly,  aud  inconsistency  — 
to  clear  It  of  lirelevanclea  and  unnecessary  repetitions  — 
to  reduce  Its  bulk,  to  popularitr  Ita  study,  and  to  facilitate 
Ita  application.         Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  MS. 

COdifler  (kod'i-fl-cr),  n.  One  who  codifies  or  re- 
duces to  a  code  or  digest. 

Even  the  legendary  account  represents  William,  not  as 
an  innovator,  but  as  the  codi/er  of  live  Iswa  of  Edward. 

S.  A.  freeman,  Hist.  Norman  Conqueet,  V.  367. 

codify  (kod'i-fi),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  codified,  ppr. 
codifying.  [=  F.  eodificr;  as  code  +  -fy.  The 
words  codify  and  codification  wen-  first  used  by 
Jeremy  Bentham.]  1.  To  reduce  to  a  code  or 
digest,  as  laws. 

These  lawa  were  no  doubt  In  general  agreement  with 
the  Canon  Law :  and  at  length  the  later  of  them  were  eodi- 
jUrf  in  close  Imitation  of  the  Decretals. 

ILW.  Mxuix,  lliat. 
The  scholastic  philosophy  wsa  si 
existing  knowledge  under  lawa  or 
the  general  prluclplea  of  Justice. 

Sltttos,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hlat,,  p.  ML 

2.  To  arrange  or  systematize  in  general :  make 
an  orderly  collection  or  compendium  of;  epit- 


on  the  spontaneous  un- 

the  l 


omize. 

So  far  from  setting  special  valu 
artificial  morsels,  which  are  to  u 
letter-writing,  these  men  [medli 
cut  them  out  of  their  corfi'Sed  letters. 

SfuMs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  1(7. 

codilla  (k<3-4il'a), ».  [Prob.  dim.  (cf.  LI*,  cotft- 
chUi)  of  L.  coda  for  eonrfa,  tail.  Seeeorfo.]  The 
coarsest  part  of  hemp  or  flax  which  is  sorted  out 
bv  itself. 

codille  (k^-dil'),  n.  [F.  cwlillc,  <  Sp.  codilio, 
codille  (at  ombre),  prop,  knee  (of  quadrupeds), 
angle,  dim.  of  codo,  elbow,  cubit,  <  L.  cuoifs*, 
elbow,  cubit:  see  cubit.]  A  term  at  ombre 
when  the  player  gets  fewer  tricks  than  one  of 
,  his  opponent*.  He  then  loses  double. 
old  she 


syntax,  III.  L 


II  waa  compiled  byGregorianus,  a  Roman  jurist  who  lived 
"  iNr  about  a.  i>.  sou.  -  Hennogenlan  code,  a  code  of 
laws  auppoaed  to  lie  from  a.  I>.  Z97  to  80s :  so  call. 
\  HeniMigeniarius,  a  jurist  whuae  name  fre*|Uently 
I  ia  the  DtgeaL  Fragmeiita  only  have  been  pre- 
served. Some  hare  sor*pased  that  the  Gregorian  and 
Rercnoffrtitan  were  but  one  code.  — Justinian  code,  the 
body  of  Roman  law  compiled  and  annotated  at  the  com- 
mand of  tbc  Emperor  Justinian,  who  reigned  a.  o.  127  ioi. 
This  cmslsU  of  the  PaevUeU,  or  the  condensed  opUxinua 
of  the  huisu,  in  fifty  hooka,  the  /nsfifitt tones,  and  Hi*  Jfa> 
srilai  or  .VaseU.c  Canst  it  uf  ionev,  a  collection  of  ordinances, 
Ike  whole  forming  the  Corpiu  Juris  Cinlit,  or  body  of 
rlrfl  law,  the  moat  important  of  all  monuments  of  Juris- 
prudence.  —  Ludlow's  code.  See  code  q/l«&0,  above.— 
Plolan  code,  a  collection  of  Roman  laws  for  the  govern- 
Bent  nf  the  Kofnan  suhjecU  of  the  Iiurgundluns,  com- 
tfled  between  tbc  years  a.  D.  It"  and  421.  The  German 
aabjects  of  the  Burgundiana  were  governed  by  Hie  Lex 

iiondultajia      >'   Amo*    -The  Ci>dc,  the  t-i.ir  ',  f  i.i.n;- 

rwhkh  see,  shove).— Thsodosi an  code,  a  collection  of 
Roman  laws  from  the  time  of  Constantinc  to  tliat  of  Tlie**- 
i  II..  first  published  A.  D.  430,  and  comprised  in  six- 


drinking  jour  health,  my  eoduer, 

iHckrru,  Nicholas  McUaby,  Ix. 

cod-glove  (kod'gluv),  n.  A  thick  glove  without 
fingers,  worn  in  trimming  hedges.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 

codiaf,  «.  [XI,.,  <  (Ir.  «od<<d,  also  «uAa,  and 
audir,  the  head ;  of  plants,  the  head,  esp.  of  the 

Iioppy.]  In  hut.,  the  top  or  head  of  any  plant, 
mt  especially  of  the  poppy.  Ikiilcy,  1  ('33. 
Codiseum  (ko-di-e'um),  n.  [XL.]  A  shrubby 
genus  of  euphorbiaceous  plants,  containing  4 
species,  fonnd  in  the  Pacific  inlands,  Australia, 
and  the  Malay  archi]>elago.  c.tarieyatumurinetum 
is  often  cultivated  in  greenhouses  fur  Its  beautifuliy  varie- 
gated foliage,  generally  under  the  generic  name  of  Cruton. 
In  Braid  it  has  been  a  political  emblem,  the  green  and 
ilka  of  some  varietleabeing  the 


(codio-),  a 


Brail  I  it  h 
yellow  of  the  li 
national  colors. 


j  (ktvde'in),  a,  [<  Gr.  «0d™,  tho  head, 
poppv-head  (see  codia),  +  -sue2.]  A  white  crvs- 
tslline  alkaloid  (t18H81N03+HaO)  contained 
in  opium  to  the  extent  of  0.1  to  0.8  per  cent. 
It  is  used  as  a  hypnotic  and  to  quiet  coughs  and 
pain.  Also  written  cwinn,  oodcina,  and  codeia. 
codetta  tko-dct 'ttt i,  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  coda :  see 
coda.]   In  nitric,  a  short  ooda. 


edlOal  (kod'i-kal),  a.    [<  L.  codex  (< 
code,  etc.,  +  -of.]   Relating  to  a  codex  or  to  a 
code;  of  the  nature  of  a  code  or  codex.  > 
COdicee,  n.   Plural  of  codex. 
codicil  (kod'i-sil),  n.    [=  D.  Dan.  kodicil  =  6. 
codicill  —  F.  codicUlc  =  Sp.  codieilo  =  Pe.  codi- 
cilio  —  It.  eodicillo,  <  L.  codicitlwt,  pi.  codieilli,  a 
writing,  letter,  later  in  sing,  a  cabinet  order, 
supplement  to  a  will,  dim.  of  codex  (codio),  a 
writing,  etc.:  see  coelex,  eotle.]    A  writiug  by 
way  of  supplement  to  a  will,  and  intended  to 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  it,  containing  any- 
thing which  the  testator  wishes  to  add,  or  a 
revocation  or  explanation  of  something  con- 
tained in  the  will. 
f^cillary<(krld^sil^.-ri)1  a. 
nature^oT'a^ooJeu!  bqq  codicil.]  Of  the 


>  Jswa  of  ruin,  and  ( 

for*.  K,  of  the  L.,  Hi.  fa. 

codiniact,  n.  [FomerlyalsofvW<HWa-,co(tta>i<M*e, 
<  OF.  codignac,  also  cotlignat,  cotignat,  a  It. 
codognato,  cotognalo,  <  ML.  'eodiniatnm,  eexlon- 
hiitum,  cotoneatwn,  prop,  ctfdoniatiim,  <  L.  cy- 
dtmio,  cotonia,  ML.  also  cidouia,  etc.,  quince: 
Bee  cos's3,  quince,  and  cf.  quiddany.]  Quince 
marmalade;  quiddany.    ,Vfiii**e« ;  Bailey. 

codist  (ko'dist),  n.  [<cod«  +  -»>f.]  A  eodificr; 
one  who  favors  the  making  or  use  of  legal  codes. 
[Rare.] 

codi vision  (ko-dl-vixh'gn).  ».  [<  co-i  +  divi- 
rioe.1  Division  or  classification  according  to 
two  different  modes  or  principles:  as,  the  eodi- 
ririou  of  triangles,  first  according  to  their  an- 
gles, and  second  according  to  their  sides. 

codle1,  codle'a.   Hee  coddle*,  coddle*. 

codlint  (kod'lin),  n.  A  frequent  form  of  cotf- 
lingi,  2. 

cod-line  (kod'lin),  n.   A  small  hemp  or  cotton 

line  used  in  fishing  for  cod. 
codling1  (kod'ling),  N.    [<  ctxfT,  in  various 

senses,  4-  dim.  -ling*.]    If.  pi.  Qreen  peas. 

If  I  be  not  deceived.  1  ha'  seen  summer  go  up  and  down 
with  hot  codlinejt,  and  that  tittle  liaggage,  her  daughter 
Plenty,  crying  six  bunches  of  radish  fin-  a  penny, 

Dekkrr  and  Fnrd,  Mini's  Uarllng,  ill  8. 
In  the  pease  field?  has  she  a  mind  to  codlintp  already t 
/'.  '.(  and  Dtkktr,  W  itch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  1. 
[The  first  extract  alludes  to  the  custom  of  carrying  |ieaa 
spitted  on  straws  for  sale,  with  the  familiar  street-cry  of 
•  Hot  codUnen!'  fyc.) 

2f .  [Often  also  codlin  ;  early  mod.  E.  also  rwf- 
fjitr;.  quodling,quadlin;  appar.<  corf!  +  .final  (M 
above),  with  ref.  to  the  involucre  (cf.  cwfi,  r., 
II.).  Usually  referred  to  coddle^,  boil  or  stew 
(ns  an  apple  fit  to  be  eaten  only  when  stewed) ; 
but  the  required  precedent  form  coddling-apfiie 
is  not  fonnd,  and  the  resemblance  seems  to  be 
accidental:  see<v»fVf7>i.  AS.  rod-o^ppel,  a  quince- 
pear,  a  quince,  though  formally  as  if  (in  E.)  < 
coffl  +  apple,  is  prob.  adapted  from  ML.  'co- 
eotonta,  for  csoVshi,  cydonio,  a  quince: 
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codling 

Not  yet  old  enough  fur  •  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a 
qr;  m  squash  la  before  lis  ■  peascod.  or  a 


Shot..  T.  -V.,  L  6. 
A  enUiif;,  «r«  It  went  his  Up  In, 
Wuu'd  strait  become  a  golden  pippin.  Sirtft. 

3.  As  apple  to  be  stewed,  or  used  only  when 
stewed. 

In  July  rnmc  gilliflowcri  of  all  varieties,  early  pears 
antl  plums  in  fruit,  gennitiutra  and  ti*UinQi. 

Baton,  iiaritras. 

4.  One  of  several  cultivated  varieties  of  kitchen 
apple  with  large  or  raedium-sixed  fruit.— 5t.  A 
testicle.  Svhcitcr,  DuBarta*.—  6./'/.  [E.  dial. 
codttm.)  Limestones  partially  burnt.  Ilatli- 
icell.    [Prov.  Eng.J 

Codling-  (kod'ling).  m.  [<  ME.  cmlling,  prop,  a 
young  cod,  but  applied  to  several  different  fish ; 
dim.  of  cod"-.]  i.  The  young  of  the  common 
cod  when  ubout  the  site  of  the  whiting.  /Jujr. 

A  Codd.  first  a  Whiting,  then  a  rudlina.  then  a  <':..!. I. 

It*!*,,  Bm.KK.  E.  T.  *.).  p.  ita. 

2.  A  gadoid  fish  of  the  genus  /'Ayr**,  as  the 
American  /'.  rib  mm  and  /'.  tenuis. 
codling3  (kod'ling),  k.    [Origin  obscure.]  A 
balk  sawed  into  lengths  for  staves.    E.  II. 
Enight. 

COdling-moth  (kod'ling-mdth).  n.  The  Carpo- 
eapsa  ptimondln  (Linnani*),  acommonund  wide- 
spread pest  of  apple-orchards.  The  egg  la  laid  In 
too  calj  s-end  of  the  funning  apple,  and  the  larva  feeds  nn 


1  Apt>le  »r*ni  j  j  »*r^c *pi>*  pwwull* ,', 

c  — tk  -A  It*  ».  i^vM  of  en. 

-  spills.;  /.  f,  lm.igi.or 

the  pulp  around  the  enre.  There  are  twohroods  annually, 
the  second  pasting  the  winter  in  the  larval  state  within  a 
•llltllt  allken  lavnnn.  The  Insert  has  been  introduced  into 
dllferent  parts  of  the  woetd  with  the  cultivated  apple, 
codlins-and-cream  ikodMinz-and-krein'),  n. 
A  European  species  of  willow-herb,  Epilobium 
hirxntum :  so  called  from  the  odor  of  its  bruised 
leaves,  which  resembles  that  of  a  once  favorite 
dish. 

cod-liver  (kod'liv'er),  it.  The  liver  of  a  cod- 
fish. -  Cod-liver  oil  (<*Vu  m  itiorrAiur),  an  all  olitjiiiietl 
fnun  the  liver  of  the  common  rod  I'Vidu*  rwurrAwitl  and 
allied  species.  In  medicine  it  is  uf  great  use  aa  u  nutritire 
In  certain  dchitiutcd  conditions.  Tliere  lire  three  grades 
known  in  commerce,  /wife  or  sAore  jiale  iirwrn  or  sfrnits, 
and  ((<ir*-6roirn  or  6n«rs,  the  llrst  belug  tin;  purest. 

cod-murderer  (kod'mer'der^rl,  «.  An  appa- 
ratus in  use  at  Peterhead,  Scotland,  consist- 
ing of  a  long  piece  of  lead  with  snoods  passed 
through  holes  at  intervals,  bearing  a  hook  at 
either  end,  without  bait.  The  cod  strikes 
against  the  lead,  and  one  or  other  of  the  hooks 
generally  secures  it.  /My. 

codo  (ko'tld),  n.  [Sp..  <  L.  cubit™,  a  cubit:  see 
rubit.cotliltr.)  ASpnnish  linear  measure,  a  cubit, 
half  a  vara,  especially  half  a  t'astilian  varu, 
or  10.44  English  inches.  =  41.75  centimeters. 

The  naiue  l«  also  applied  liv  l1iH»tl*H»  in  Morocco  to  the 
itlilrs'  or  cubit  of       English  Inches.  =  f.T.l  centimeters 
codon  (ko'don),  n.    [lir.  sutkn',  a  bell.]    1.  A 
small  hell. — 2.  The  bell  or  flaring  mouth  of  a 

Codonelia  (ko-do-nel'S).  «.  [XL...  <  Gt.  nUm, 
a  bell,  +  dim.  -rffri.]  The  typical  genus  of  Cs* 
tlontUitUt,  containing  oceanic  infusorians  with 
two  circlets  of  oral  cilia,  the  outer  long  and 
tentaculiform,  the  inner  spotulate.  C.  galea. 
C,  ortkoccrax,  ami  C.  campanflla  are  Mediter- 
ranean stvecies.  HareM,  1873. 
codonellid  (ko-do-nel'id),  n.  A  member  of  the 
family  CodnnelluWt. 

(kMfr-ncl'Me),  n.^pl.  _  [XL-,  < 
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Oodonosca  (ko-d^-ne'kjl),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  uVuv, 
a  bell,  +  n'aor,  a  house.]   The  typical  genus  of 

the  family  Codonoxitltt.    C.  rosfolu  is  an  American 
salt-water  form,  with  an  erect  hcll-shapcd  lorica  u|hmi  a 
lung  rigid  stalk.    //.  J.  Clark,  IKK. 
COdonoecid  (k6-do-H6'sid),  ».    A  member  uf  the 
Codonacida; 

Codonoecidas  (k6-do-no'si-de),  ».  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Codonatea  +  -irfrr.]  A  family  of  animalcules, 
solitary,  uniflagellate,  inhabiting  an  erect  pe- 
dicellate lnrica,  to  the  bottom  of  which  they 
are  rived  in  a  sessile  manner,  and  not  attached 
by  a  secondary  flexible  pedicle.  They  are 
found  in  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Oodonosiga  (ko'tio-no-si'gii),  ».  [XL.  (H.  J. 
Clark,  1*86,  in  form  Codosirta),  <  tir.  suauv,  a 
bell.  +  aiyf/,  silence.]  The  tyjiical  genus  of  the 
family  Codonairi<jia'a>.    Also  Codo#iqa. 

COdonosigid  (ko'd.i-nos'i-jid),  n.  A  member  of 
the  f  Won/witf ii/o . 

Codonosigida  (koMo-no-sij'i-de).  «.  ,.1.  [XL.. 
<  Codimosiiia  +  -Wo.]  A  family  of  animalcules, 
free-swimming  or  attached,  solitary  or  socially 
united,  entirely  naked,  and  secreting  neither 
independent  loricn>  nor  gelatinous  zoitcytia. 
They  have  a  well  developed  collar,  encircling  the  haae  of 
n  tingle  terminal  rlagelluui ;  eontrai-tllo  vealdea,  2  or  S  In 
liuiuhrr,  poau  rlorly  loeatml;  and  the  endoplast  la  •iib- 
vphi'rfcal  and  siilwcntral. 

codonostoma  -  -nos'to-mll*. ». :  pi.  rodmu*. 
toma*  (-m8z),  codonostoma ta  (ko'diVnos-to'ma- 
tfl).  [NL.,\(lr.  kjAji-,  a  bell,  +  eriua,  mouth.] 
In  tool,,  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  disk, 
swimmiiig-bell,  or  neetoealyx  of  a  medusa,  or 
the  similar  opening  of  the  bell  or  gonoealvx 
of  a  medusiform  gonoi.horn;  the  orifice  of  the 
umbrella,  through  which  its  cavity  communi- 
cates with  the  exterior. 

Codosiga  (ko-do-si'gS),  ».  [XL.:  see  fWoso- 
mga.]   Same  as  Cndonomga.    H.J.  Clark,  1806. 

cod-piece  {kod'r>es),  n.  In  medieval  male  cos- 
tume, a  part  of  the  hose  in  front,  at  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  legs,  made  loose  or  in  the  form  of 
a  flap,  or  in  some  cases  separately  attached : 
it  was  rendered  necessary  liv  the  extreme  tight- 
ness of  the  garment  from  MOUt  147!i  to  l.Vd). 

COd-pole  (kod'pol),  «.  A  local  (Buckingham- 
shire and  Berkshire)  English  name  for  the  fish 
otherwise  called  miller'»-th»mb. 

COdnlet,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  cutllc. 

COd-WOrmt  (kod'wi'-rm),  n.  [<  corf!  (prnb.  an 
assimilation  of  caililis'J)  +  irorm.]  A  caddis- 
worm  or  case-worm.    I.  Walton. 


ooe't,  ii.  [Earlv  mod.  E.,  also  Aw,  too  (Si-,  tn, 
kne,  kay),  <  ME.  co,  coo,  loo,  ca,  ka,  kaa  (<  AS. 
•cii  or  'cdh  f  I  =  I),  kaa  =  OHG.  rhaha,  cha  -  Dan. 
kaa  =  Sw.  kaja  =  Xorw.  kaac  (of.  F.  dial,  raw, 
OF.  cart,  dim.  caiictte),  a  jackdaw :  a  var.  of  AS. 
'mill,  rrvf,  ':•  ME.  .  b "ekou  re,  ckimghe,  a  od, 
E.  chough,  <|.  v.,  being  an  imitation  of  the  birds 
cry:  see  <•»*>,  of  the  same  imitative  nature. 
Hence  cadaw,  caddou-.  See  <<id</oir,  chouah, 
0*»aj    A  jackilaw;  a  chough. 


(''•',  hynlc  or  wliowhe, 


roociesluln.  UfMluls. 

I'rviftyt.  l*ttrr.t 


P.  *t 


CO©2  ( ko).  n,  [E.  dial.,  =  S<>.  rate  =  MD.  aoNirc. 
1).  kouir.  a  cage,  =  MLd.  koje  =  WHlr.  tome, 
kouKc,  Q.  kauc,  a  coe.  also  a  cage  (cf.  ML.  c<n/</. 
a  cage),  <  ML.  conVi  for  L.  circa,  a  hollow, 
cave :  see  rn<,r  and  cvirr',  and  cf.  cm/''.]  In  «rin- 
itui.  a  little  underground  lodgment  made  by  the 
miners  as  they  work  lower  and  lower. 

cOBca,       Floral  of  roruiM. 

Ccecilia,  «.    See  Cavilia,  1. 

caecum,  »■:  pi.  ca-ca.    See  mrnat. 

coeducation  I  ko-ed'u-ka'shon),  s.  [<  co-t  + 
education.]  Joint  education :  specifically,  the 
education  of  young  men  and  young  women  iu 
the  same  institution. 

coefficacy  (ko-ef 'i-ka-si),  n.  [<  r«-l  +  rfflcaci/.] 
Joint  efileacy :  the  power  of  two  or  more  things 
acting  together  to  produce  an  effect.  .Sir  T. 
Ilrotrnr. 

COefficienCT  <ko-e-fi*h 'en-si  ',  n.  [<  rvejriricKt : 
see  -cncy.j  Cooperation :  joint  jmiwit  of  two 
or  more  things 
end. 

the 
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ing  such  quantities;  also,  a  number  multiply- 
ing a  constant  or  known  quantity  expressed 
algebraically — that  is.  by  tn?  letters  a,  b,  etc. 
Thus,  s  la  the  coefficient  of  x.  2rtb'  the  coefficient  of  y. 
and  -  the  coefficient  of  nh'i.  in  the  polynomial  Hz  -r  2nWy 

3.  In  phi/s.,  a  numerical  quantity,  constant  for 
a  given  substance,  and  used  to  measure  some 
one  of  its  properties:  as,  the  ettefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  any  substance  is  the  amount  which 
the  unit  of  length  (surface  or  volume)  expands 
in  passing  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

The  ratio  of  the  strain  hi  the  stress  is  called  the  ™/- 
■(Ml  of  pliability,  AVu-ye.  llri/.,  VI.  ill. 

Binomial  coenicleut.  See  '■,/-.,,.,,.,.'  Coefficient  of 
elasticity of  resilience,  tin-  ratio  of  iK,-  numerical 
value  of  a  stress  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  strain  pro- 
duced hy  It  Coefficient  of  friction,  the  rcelstance  to 
rface*  divided  hy  the  pressure  st- 


anding liet 

t»  'en  theiiL-  Coefficient  of  homology,  tin 

aiiharmoiilc  ratio  Wtween  corresponding  ih.1i 
nitures  In  homology,  the  |»>lnt  where  Hie  Uu 
these  points  cuts  the  a>la  of  homology  and  tin 
homology,  or  lM»twecu  two  corrct]Kindli>g  my 


..i  -i»  ' 
..f  i» 

i!i 

enter  ■d 
line 
and  the 
angle  of 

force  of 


H 


fr»«n  their  Intersectitsi  to  the  renter  uf 
a«l»  of  homology.— Coefficient  of  torsion,  il 
torsion  | m  ••lured  Iri  a  w  ire  of  unit  dimensions  hy 
unit  moment. -Cubical  coefficient  of  expansion,  tin 
rate  of  Increase  of  the  volume  ot  a  lsidy  of  unit  volume 
with  the  temperature.  -  Differential  coefficient,  in  the 


tin 


relatively  Pi  its  variable.    A  jmrl 
Is  the  measure  of  the  rule  of  rha 
era!  independent  variable*  relati 
second  (fiSVreN/Mif  d*ffirirnt  Is  th 
of  the  differential  coefficient  uf  a  functlo 
c 1 1  tint  coelflrleut*  lielng  taken  relatively  t 
rialilu.     7'ni'rd,  /mirtA.  etc.,  ilifermtial 
d  III  a  way  analogous  to 


dlfle 
rum 


•t  a  function 
tltial  coe^sct'esjf 
unction  of  set- 
e  of  Um-cii.  A 
Hal  coefficient 
II.  IkjUi  differ- 
j  live  same  lf> 
cvfficimts  are 
that  hy  which 


Ihe  •esvitul  differential  rtjeflkient  Is  oldained  -  Direc- 
tional coefficient,  of  an  Imaginary  uiuutity.  the  uuo- 
tsetit  after  dividing  Ihe  t4ua11t.lt v  b>  Its  modulo*.-  Dy- 
namical coefficient  of  viscosity,  the  rale  at  which 
the  velocity  of  a  fluid  moving  everywhere  in  the  same 
direction,  but  witli  velocities  measured  by  the  distances 
from  a  nxe*l  plane.  Is  transniltled  tangt  utlally  to  a  unit 
dlsuiH-e  through  ihe  fluid.-  Kinetic  coefficient  of  vis- 
cosity. Uu  dvniiiuli-al  ciefflcleiil  of  vlscinlty  divided  by 
the  density;  the  Index  of  friction  of  a  fluid.-  Laplace's 
coefficients,  certain  i|iiantltlea  used  In  the  ikveluptnent 
ot  enpresstous  by  sphertcal  harumnlcs.  — tinear  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion,  the  rate  of  <  ipaiisiou  of  a  1-ar  of  unit 
leiuitb  with  the  temperature.  —  Virtual  coefficient,'  '  n 
pair  of  screws,  the  i|iiaiitlly  (11  +  M  eos  »—  d  *ln  *.  where 
11  and  ri  are  Die  pitches,  d  It  the  least  dWanre  lietween 
the  screws,  and  *  Is  the  greatest  angle  between  tlicir  or- 


the 


coefficient  (ko-e-lish'ent),  a.  and  s.  [<  ro-'  + 
<jtTci>«f.]  I.  «.  Cooperating;  acting  in  union 
to  the  same  end. 

II.  ■■  1.  That  which  unites  in  action  with 
something  else  to  produce  a  given  effect :  that 
which  unites  its  action  with  the  action  of  an- 
other.— 2.  In  alg.,  a  number  or  other  constant 
placed  before  and  multiplying  an 
quantity  or  variable  or  an 


(ko-e-fish'ent-li),  adv.   By  cooper- 
ntinn. 

coehorn(ko'horti).  n.  [AfterthePutehengineer 
t  'orWu  ( |frll-17(M).  who  invented  it.]  A  small 
mortar  for  throwing  grenades,  light  enough  to 
Ive  carried  by  a  small  number  of  men,  usually 
four.    Also  siH-llcd  roAorn. 

COel-.    The  form  of  cafo-  before  a  vowel. 

ccela.  ».    1'lunil  of  calum. 

coelacanth  (se'la-kanth),  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  One 

of  the  Ca-laeanthida. 

II.  ".  Pertaining  to  the  Calacanthida: 

Ccelacanthi  (se-la-kan 'thi;.  «.  pi.   [XL.,  pi. 

of  t  'trlacantliuii,  q.  v.]  In  Agassiz's  system  of 
classification,  a  family  of  ganoid  fishes  prima- 
rily equivalent  to  f  'alacanthidir,  but  including 
miinv  heterogeneous  forms,  among  which  were 
the  living  Ont>wjlo«mda;  Amiuhv,  and  frrato- 
dontida; 

coelacanthid  (se-la-kan'thid).  n.  An  extinct 
fish  of  the  family  t'a-lacauthida: 

OfJBlacanthida{se-la-kan'thi-de),ii.  pi.  [XL.,< 
Calaranthus  +  -idir.]  A  familv  of  fishes,  ex- 
emplified by  the  genns  Ca-laeanthu*,  including 
forms  with  rounded  scales,  2  dorsal  fins,  each 
supported  by  a  single  '.'-pronged  iuterstiinous 
1m die,  paired  fins  obtusely  lolyatc,  cuuual  fin 
diphycercal,  air-bladder  ossified,  andnotochord 
persistent,  rhe  specie*  are  ettinct,  and  Autirtahed  from 
ihe  i^arlMinlferous  formation  k»  the  Cretaceous,  Also  Car- 
tntnnthtN,',  fief irc*lnrA'ii'dei. 

coelacanthlne  (se-la-kan'thin).  a.  and  n.  [< 
Carlacanthi  +  -inrL]    I.  a.  Having  hollow 
spines,  as  a  fish ;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the 
I  0 tacanthi. 
H.  n.  One  of  the  Ctclacanthiui. 

Coelacanthini  (se'la-kan-thi'ni),  n.  pi,  [XL. 
(Huxley  I,  <  Calactinthws  +  -/at'.]  Same  as  Ca- 
lacanthida'. 

ccelacanthoid  (se-la-kan'thoid),  a.  and  n.  [< 

ingthe  characters  of  the  Calacanthida-. 

II.  ».  A  eielaeanthid. 
Ccelacanthoidel  ise'la-kan-thol'df-i),  ».  ;i/. 

[XI,.  (llleeknr,  1H50),  <  t  a-laeanthtt*  +  -oidei.] 

Same  as  Ctrlacanthido". 
Ocelacanthus  (se-la-kan'thusl,  11.   [XL.  (Agas- 

six,  im.1).  <  Or.  a«>.uc,  hollow,  +  oxoiejo.  thorn, 

r'tie.]    The  tvpical  genus  of  ganoid  fishes  of 
family  Calacanthida-:  so  called  from  their 
spines,  which  were  filled  with  a 
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stance,  but  have  become  hollow  from  its  loss 
hi  the  course  of  petrifaction, 
ceelanaglyphic  (se'la-na-giif  'ik>,  n.  [<  Gr. 
ni'ejie,  hollow,  +  anaglyphic,  q.  v.]  An  epithet 
applied  to  that  species  of  carving  in  relief  in 
which  no  part  of  the  figure  represented  project* 
beyond  the  surrounding  plane,  the  relief  being 
effected  by  deeply  incising  the  outlines.  at.  f. 
Clarke.  na»  ia  the  most  usual  method  of  relief  in  an- 
ctrnt  Egyptian  work,  the  Itgnrea  when  carved  being  bright- 
ly cohievd,  and  the  Im-tord  outline  being  apparent  onlv 
by  side  light.  Also  fcaiaasx^Mpsur,  tW«w*ji>s*.f,  See 
eor*>- ritimi. 

COBlaxium  (Sy-la'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  cirtaria  (-11). 
[NL.,<  Or.  uk'/jic.  hollow.]  In  roof.,  the  epithe- 
lium of  tlie  body-envity  or  cueloma;  a  kind  of 
vasalium  or  endothelium  lining  the  serous  sur- 


It  U  divided  Into  the  parietal  co-larium  or  cio- 
cn-lartunl  and  (he  vlaccral  cuclarinm  or  endoeix-larluiu. 
//.o-elW,    Also  called  nrtHm-epilhelium. 

Ooelebogyne  (si-le-boj'i-ntS),  n.  [NL..  irreg.  < 
L.  caleb*.  arlebs,  unmarried  (see  celibate),*  Or. 
yi*i,  a  woman.]  An  Australian  genus  of  due- 
cious  plants,  natural  order  Kuphorbuicetr,  of  a 
single  species,  C.  ilicifolia,  sometimes  referred 
to  Alehornea.  In  appearance  they  much  resemble  the 
European  holljr.  The  pistillate  plant  liu  long  been  in  t  ill 
tiratton  in  European  gardens,  atwl  I*  remarkable  fur  pro- 
ducing seeds  without  the  action  of  pollen,  an  Instance  of 
the  phenomenon  of  parthenogenesis,  which  to  exceedingly 
rare  in  plant*. 

ccelebs  (se'lebs),  n.  [<  U  calebt,  ctrhbs,  a  bach- 
elor: see  celibate.}  I.  A  bachelor:  used  as  a 
quasi-proper  name:  as,  "  Calctut  in  Search  of 
a  Wife"  (the  title  of  a  book  by  Hannah  More). 

CtrUiu  haa  become  a  benedick.  0.  P.  H.  Jaw*: 

2.  [XL.]  In  ornith.,  an  old,  now  the  specific, 
name  of  the  chaffinch,  Fringdla  caiebt :  made  a 
generic  term  by  Cuvicr  in  1800. 

Ccelelminth  (seMel-minth),  n.  One  of  the  ( '«/..'- 
minthn ;  a  cavitary. 

OoBlelmlntha  (so-lol-min'thp),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Or. 
W-nf,  hollow,  +  i/jurc  (i/Mtib-),  a  worm,  a  tape- 
worm.] In  Owen's  system  of  classification,  a 
division  of  Kntoum,  comprising  internal  para- 
sitic  worms  which  have  an  alimentary  canal  or 
digestive  cavity,  and  including  the  cavitaries, 


Of  or 


COSlelmlnthlc  (seMel-min'thik),  a.  [<  Calel- 
mintha  +  -re]  Ik-longing  to  or  resembling 
the  Caielmintha. 

Ocelentera  (se-lcii'te-r|),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
««Aof,  hollow,  +  imjxw,  Intestine:  see  r-nfmi.] 

1.  A  phylum  or  stibkittgdom  of  animals,  one 
of  the  prime  divisions  of  Mrtazoa,  containing 
aquatic  and  almost  invariably  marine  animals 
with  a  distinct  enteric  cavity  opening  by  a 
mouth  and  communicating  freely  with  the  gen- 
eral body-cavity  (whence  the  name).  Thb  pen- 
mi  cavity  la  known  at  an  enteroni'lr,  In  distinction  from 
an  Intestinal  canal  proper.  The  walla  of  the  body  are  *ub- 
RtamUaJly  composed  of  two  layer*,  an  inner  or  cnditflenu, 
and  an  outer  or  ectoderm.  There  are  no  traces  of  a  nervous 
system,  except  in  certain  iDedixsu*.  and  there  la  no  proper 
blood-vascular  system.  Peculiar  stinging  organs,  thread* 
cell*,  cnldai.  or  neniaioeyats  are  very  generally  present 
(In  ail  the  Cnidaria  or  crclcntcratr*  proper),  and  In  unit 
eases  Ute  arrangement  of  parta  or  organ*  1*  radiate,  a*  Is 
especially  obaerrable  In  the  disposition  of  tentacles  around 
the  mouth.  KejtroducUon  b  usually  sexual,  distinct  gen- 
erative organs  being  present,  and  ova  and  stH-mialoxua 
being  dtscliaran'd  hv  the  mouth ;  but  multiplication  also 
takes  place  hy  budding  and  Qsaion,  Hie  (Vefcwrera  prop- 
er.  or  t'nuiaria  are  divided  Into  the  two  great  claMcs  i>f 
Aetinotoa  ami  UffdroyMt,  including  all  the  scu-aneiiwinc*, 
corals,  acaleplis,  mcduaaa,  etc.  In  a  wider  sense,  Uie 
Bponrvt  and  cteiiophorans  are  also  Included. 

2.  A  lower  series  or  grade  of  metazoic  ani- 
mals including  the  Porifrra  or  sponges  and 
Sematophora  or  eoj?lentcrates  prot>er:  used  in 
distinction  from  Calomata,  which  covers  all 
higher  Meta:oa  indiscriminately.  E.  11.  Imi\- 
ke*ler.  [Little  used. ]  —  Ooalentera.  nematophora., 
the  nematopborans.  ciiidarlans...roelentiraU-  » lilrhhava 
thr.*l  celli  See  toidaria,  .V. 
port  f era,  the 

Vuryjtm. 

OcElenterata  (se-len-te-rf'ts),  s.  [XL., 
neut.  pi.  of ctTfcnfe-rariu :  see ca'frnfe-raff.]  Same 
as  CadcH  Icra. 

CCBlenterate  (se-len'te-rat).  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
calcHlcralnf,  <  Or.  *»<7j>f,  hollow,  +  fiTrotsa,  in- 
testine: see  cb/ci«.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Ctrlcnlera. 

In  such  cirUitftralt  animals  as  polypes,  uc  see  the  parts 
moving  in  ways  iftkb  lack  precision. 

//.  Apr>iccr.  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  UT. 

n.  ».  A  member  of  the 
litkntera. 

caelestln,  coelestlne1  (se-les'tin),  n.  Same  as 

(se-les'tin),  s.  [<  L.  artexUmi* 
see  MM**.]   In  the  eighteenth 
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century,  a  name  of  various  modifications  of 
the  harpsichord,  clavichord,  and  pianoforte,  in 
which  the  usual  tone  of  the  instrument  was 
alterable  at  will  by  certain  mechanical  devices. 
Also  nr/rsftHO,  cah*on. 

crelestino  (Bel-es-te'no),  ».   Same  as  cwIestiHe'-. 

ccelia  (se'li-S),  h.-.  pi.  cadi*  (-e).  [NL,  <  Or. 
atvXia,  a  canty,  hollow,  <  aoi^of,  hollow:  see 
arlum.)  Any  one  of  the  ventricles  or  other 
cavities  of  the  brain ;  an  encephalic  cavity ;  an 
encephalocele.    Also  spelled  celia.  [Kare.] 

coaliac,  n.    See  refine 

coaliadelphna  (se'li-a-dcl'fus),  «.:  pL  caliadcl- 
vhi ;  -fi  i,  [XL.,  <  Gr  aotha,  a  hollow  (mod.  ab- 
domen), +  a^r/oof,  alike:  sec  -adetphia.}  In 
trratol.,  a  monstrosity  in  which  two  bodies  are 
united  at  tho  abdomen.  Also  spelled  cctiadcl- 
phu». 

ccbUsb,  n.   Plural  of  arlia. 

caliagra  (se-U.ag'rjl).  «.  [NI^.,  <  Gr.  ai<>!a,  a 
hollow  (mod.  abdomen),  +  aypa,  a  catching 
(mod.  gout) ;  as  chiragra,  iwdagra.}  In  putitol., 
gout  in  the  abdomen.    Also  spelled  celuttpni. 

coelialgia  (se-li-al'ji-S),  n.  [N'L.,  <  Or.  «omi<i, 
a  hollow  (mod.  abdomen),  +  i/;oc,  pain.]  In 
palkol.,  pain  in  the  belly.  Also  spoiled  cell- 
algid. 

ccelian  (se'li-an),  a.  [<  ealia  +  -an.] 
pertaining  to  a  exelia  or  cavity  of  the 
as,  the  calUi*  parietes  (the  walls  of  a 
cle).    Also  spelled  ctltan.  [Rare.] 

Cfslibian,  a.    See  cclibian. 

Cfflllgenoust  (se-lij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  orri.m. 
prop,  caium,  heaven  (see  ceil,  ».),  +  -genus:  see 
■ycmiu*.]   ileaven-born.  Bailey. 

cob  Line  (se'lin),  a.  [<  Or.  notha,  a  hollow  (mod. 
abdomen),  + -t'srl.  Cf .  celiac,  ctrliac.  ]  Iielating 
to  tho  belly.    Also  spelled  celine.  [Kare.] 

Cffilison  (sid'i-son),  a.  [<  L.  cerium,  prop,  rtr- 
lum,  hcaveu,  +  sons*,  sound.]  Same  as  ealea- 
fise«. 

COBlo.  [XL.,  etc.,  <  Or.  «oi>j>-f,  vGolie  ttiior, 
hollow,  akin  to  L.  rartat,  hollow  (but  not  to  K. 
hollow):  see  caret  au,i  rnl.  n.]  An  element 
common  in  modern  scientific  compouuds  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  '  hollow.' 

CCelodont  (se'16-dont),  a.    [<  XL.  catodon(t-), 

<  Gr.  soi^-flf,  hollow,  +  oA»f  (irtoiT-)  =  E.  tooth.] 
Having  hollow  teeth:  specifically  applied  to 
certain  lizards,  in  distinction  from  pteodont,  or 
solid-toothed. 

Caelogaster  (se5-l<J-gas'ter),  n.  pfl^.,  <  Gr.  «■<'- 
Xof,  hollow,  +  -faoTiip,  belly.]  1.  A  genus  of 
hymenopterous  insects.  Sehrank,  1780. — 2.  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  weevil  fnm- 
lly,  Curculioniaee,  founded  by  Sehbnherr  in  1837 
to  include  those  phytobious  species  in  which 
the  third  tarsal  joint  is  dilated,  the  prester- 
num is  provided  with  antecoxal  ndges,  and  the 
eves  are  inserted  under  distinct  superciliary 
ridges.  Three  species  are  North  American ;  they  are  of 
small  aire  and  hun-k  color,  with  or  without  wlUtlah  uutrk- 
lug,  and  are  found  on  low  ptaut*  near  water. 

Ooelogenys (s^-loj'e-nis),  n.  [XL.(Illiger,  181 1 ), 

<  (lr.  »«/^>f,  hollow,  +  iirvft  chin,  cheek,  =  E. 
rAin.l  A  genus  of  hystrtcomorph  rodents,  of  the 
family  Vaxyproetida:  containing  the  paca,  ('.  /m 
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CCBloma  (sf-ld'm|),  pi.  calomata  (-ma-tit). 
[NL.,<  Gr.  Koi/sj«i<i(r-),  a  hollow,  cavity,<  kw/mi; 
make  hollow,  <  toi/af,  hollow:  see  cerium.]  The 
body-cavity  of  a  metazoic  animal,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  intestinal  cavity ;  the  |>eriaxial,  peri- 
visceral, orperienteric  space.  In  a  two  layered  germ, 
or  gatlrala.  It  l»  an  Interval  le  tweoii  the  two  layers,  that 
la,  t«twccn  the  eivlnitenn  ami  the  ecliNlertn,  and  either 
reprcai'nta  a  hlastoccele  (the  original  cavity  of  a  blastuia 
lieforc  Invagination)  or  is  a  sulascnuent  fomtatlon  having 
tlie  morphological  relations  of  a  tiUutocirlc.  In  a  four- 
layered  germ,  in  which  a  mesoderm  lias  developed,  it  Is  an 
Interval  between  layers  of  mesoderm,  in  some  of  Its  various 
Modifications  called  au  enteroctele.  a  schiiucefle,  or  an 
eplwtle.  In  au  adult  organism  it  Is  the  general  cavity  of 
the  tMxIy,  usually  stint  oil  from  all  special  cavities,  as  those 
of  the  viscera.    Also  <vW'/ih,  co*f»ifte. 

Ocelomata  (s«;-10'mn-Ui),  n.pl.  (XL,,  prop.  pi. 
of  an  iuli.  'ca'loma":  see  raioma.]  1.  A  term 
use<l  by  K.  R.  Lankester  to  cover  a  second  or 
higher'grade  or  series  of  ileta;oa,  including  all 
metazoic  attimals  indiscriminately  excepting 
the  sponges  and  ccelenterates,  which  consti- 
tute a  first  or  lower  series  of 
Catcntera.  The  word  connote*  the  f 


ma,  or  hndy-cavltr,  distinct  from  tlie  enteric  cavity,  i 
common  therewith,  as  In  OrUtUtt*.  (Utile  used.l 
2.  L'-  c]  In  embryol.,  the  diverticula  c 
the  archenterou  or  primitive  stomach,  out  of 
which  a  ca-toma  is  formed  after  their  separation 
from  the  arehenteron.  A.  Hyatt. 
Cffilomato  (»v-16'tiiat),  a.  ami  n.  [As  culum, 
caloma(t-),  witli  term,  aecom.  to  -afc1.  Cf.  co> 
lomatou*.]  I.  a.  Having  a  cceloma  or  body- 
cavity:  the  opposite  of  acalomate  or  antloma- 
touA.    Also  eirlomatou*. 

Tile  Molluscs  agree  in  being  OWomsfe  with  the  phyla 
Venelmu.  riatyhelmla  (Klat-wonusX  Echinoderma,  Ap- 
{■eriith-ulata  (Insect*.  Kingvd-wonns,  *c>,  and  olliers. 

K  K  f..iit*Mt»r,  ElK-yc.  Brit.,  XVL  OSS. 

U.  ».  One  of  the  Calomata. 
coelomatic  (se-lo-mat'ik),  a.    [<  caloma(t-)  + 
-ic]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  co3- 
Also  cuelomic. 


raca  !CmUr**>i  P*<*\. 

excavation  of  the  bones  of  the  cheeks,  whence 
the  name,  rk*  paca  is  the  only  living  representative 
of  II,.  ,.  „  ,-,  l,nl  r  „„,j„,  ,|  ,,-r|.  i.-.  „.i  '  .  (one,- 
and  C.  »i.i^c  have  la-en  found  in  the  In-nc-cnves  of  Uracil. 

Coelogyno  (w-loj'i-ne>,  ».  [NL.  (so callnd from 
the  deeply  excavated  stigma).  <  Or.  so./'k;,  hol- 
low, +  ;  mi),  a  woman  (in  mwl.  )>ot.  a  stigtun).] 
A  large  genu*  of  Kast  Inilian  epiphytic  orchids, 
with  large,  handsome  Dowers,  favorites  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Cffilom  (se'lom),  «.    Same  as  calomn. 

A  (H-ri  svial  cavity,  tlx-  ro-foNi  or  tMHiy-cavtty,  uhlcli  is 
c«st'Ul|ally  the  Ido-wl  spice,  and  receives  the  nutritive 
products  ,^  illgi  -llMti  anil  Ihe  waste  pnsiucts  of  tissue 
-   •  li)  ,..m.»l.  ||i,  the  Cri.-wmfiii 

f.  It.  Lankattr,  Encjc.  BrtU,  XVI.  633. 


The  two  nrtamaiic  tubes  nipped  of?  from  the  cflteron 
gradually  increase  In  sixe. 

Qrrmibaur.  Cotup.  Anat-  (trana),  p.  '210. 

coolomatous  (stv-lom'a-tus),  a.  [As  calomate  + 

^>*or.]    Same  as  calomate. 
cXElome  (se'lom),  n.    Same  as  caloma. 
coelom-epithelium  (se'lom-ep-i-the'li-um),  n. 

Same  as  calarium. 

Caloml  (se-16'mi),  n.  pL  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
a  hollow,  cavity:  see  caloma.]  In  Haeckel's 
clusaiiication,  one  of  the  classes  or  main  di- 
visions of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  all 
worms  except  the  Acalomi  (which  see),  and 
also  the  Rotifcra,  Polyzoa,  and  Tunicata  ;  worms 
which  have  an  enteron  or  intestine,  it  is  there- 
fore rather  a  general  biological  term  for  a  worm-like  type 
of  structure  than  the  name  of  a  well-defined  xoologlcal 
group  of  animals. 

coelomic  (se-lom'ik),  a.  [<  caloma  +  -ie.] 
Same  as  eaumatic. 

Tlie  Molluaca  are  also  provided  with  special  group*  of 
cells  forming  usually  juiced  or  median  growths  upon  tho 
walls  of  the  eiWusnie  cavity. 

K.  It.  l.<iH>nH*r,  Encyc  BrlL.  XVI.  S33. 

COBlo-navigation  (se'lo-nav-i-ga'shgn),  <t.  [< 
L.  calttm,  prop,  calum,  heaven  (see  ceil,  ».),  + 
wiri^ufiiin.]  That  branch  of  navigation  in 
which  the  position  of  a  ship  is  determined  from 
observations  of  one  or  more  heavenly  bodies: 
name  as  nautical  astronomy, 

CflBloneur*  (se-lo-nu'rii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
xoi>or,  hollow.  +  Neuron,  q.  v.]  Animals  whose 
neuron  ib  hollow,  as  that  of  vertebrates:  sy- 
nonymous with  Ckordata.  Wilder,  Amer.  Nat., 
XXl.  (18*7|  014. 

ccelonenral  (se-l.Vnu'ral),  a.  [A*  Caloncnra 
+  -«(.]  Having  a  neurocrele  or  hollow  neu- 
ron; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  f'tWu- 
srirra. 

Coelopneumonata  (se-lo-nu-imVna'ta),  N.  pL 
[NL.  (Meixke,  1828).  <  Gr.  um'/.vc,  hollow,  +  trwi- 
uur,  lung.]  A  section  of  gastropods:  same  as 
t'letopnoa.  It  Included  the  orders  ('tWoimrirmonafa 
rnnniMurunui,  or  the  Ukopercuuite.  and  C.  tprmluta,  or 
tile  ,t[»cn-ulate  ]Hi]nioiilfcTous  i.-n*lropi»ls, 
Coslopnoa  (sc-lop'iio-ii).  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Schweig- 
per,  18"J0),  <  Or.  *ni>uc,  hollow,  +  -'riw(,  <  wir, 
nn-iithe.]  A  section  of  gastropods  including 
both  the  inopcrrulstc  and  o[>erculate  pttlmo- 
nates:  same  as  Ctelopncumonaltr.  • 
Coelops  (se'lops),  h.  [NL.  (cf.  tir.  skJw-w,  hol- 
low-eyetl),  <  (Jr.  *oi>"c,  hollow,  +  iif,  eye.  face.] 
Agenus  of  horseshoe-lmfs,  of  the  family  ilhinit- 
inphida  and  subfamily  I'hyllorkiniHa:  contain- 
ing ('.  frilhi,  of  India,  Java,  and  Siara.  It  ia 
chsracu-rlxcd  !►>  the  lisruliar  form  --f  the  noee-leaf,  a  short 
ill  interfemoral  UHinhraiie,  and  u  loi 
E.  ninth,  1MB. 
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coslosperm 

coelosperm  (aS'lfi-aperm),  a.  [<  Or.  soiAof,  hol- 
low, +  tmippa.  wed.]  In  bat. :  (a)  The  seed  of 
some  umbellif- 
erous plants,  so 
curved  longitu- 
dinally as  to 
form  a  concavi- 
ty oil  the  inner 
i  in  t  ho 

•  (*) 
An  umbellifer- 
ous plant  which 
is  characterized 
by  a  eoBlospcr- 
i  inous  seed. 
cflBloepennoua  (ee-lo-sper'mus),  a.  [<  nrli*- 
sperm  +  -on*.]  Having  longitudinally  eurvcsl 
needs,  or  easlosperms. 

ccelostat  (so'ly-stat),  n.  An  instrument  which 
shows  the  image  of  the  sky  reflected  in  a  plane 
mirroras  stationary.  T*e66mTrotory(l^oiidon), 
Aug..  1895.  p.  301;  Seiener,  Jan.  34, 18KG,  p.  130. 

ccelwm  (so'lum),  ».;  pi.  cala  <-ljj).  [ML.,  <  Gr. 
itaiXoi;  a  hollow,  cavity  (of  the  body,  etc.),  neut. 
of  um'Aoc,  hollow:  see  <vi/,  a.]  In  anal.,  the 
general  cavity  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in- 
eluding  the  special  rarities  of  the  thorax,  ab- 
domen, and  pelvis;  the  creloma.  [Rare.] 

OtBlurla  (av-lu'ri-S),  f».  pi.  [NL.,<  Ca-lmnu, 
q.  v.]  An  ordinal  name  of  a  group  of  extinct 
Jurassic  dlnosaurian  reptiles,  represented  by 
the  genus  Caluru*  from  Wvoming. 

ccelurld  (se-lu'rid),  n.  A dlnosaurian  reptile  of 
the  family  Caluriaa". 

Cceluridse  (sf-lu'ri-de),  ft.  pi.  [XL.,  <  CetUrui 
+  -ida.]  A  family  of  dinosanrian  reptiles  with 
the  anterior  eervieal  vertebras  opisthocodian 
and  the  rest  biconcave,  verv  long  and  slender 
metatarsal  bones,  and  the  bones  of  the  skele- 
ton pneumatic  or  hollow. 

OoalurtU  (se-lu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  am/nr,  hol- 
low, +  oipa.  tail.]  Agenusof  dinosaurian  rep- 
tiles, typical  of  the  family  Ca-lurida.  Marsh, 
1871). 

coembody  (ko-em-bod 'i),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  ]ip. 
coembodted,  ppr.  eocmbotlyinij.  [<  co-l  +  rm- 
body.]  To  unite  or  incorporate  in  one  body. 
[Rare.] 

Father.  Son,  uid  lli.lv  Spirit  will  tben  Imw  laembad- 
wd  in  thla  Urine  bodjr.       flnxiae,  Fool  of  Quality,  It  St. 

ccemeterialt,  coemeteryt.  obsolete  spellings  of 

cemeterial,  cemetery. 

coemption  (ko-emp'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  own/)- 
cio«,  <  I..  cocmiiln>(u-),  <"  roewtere,  pp.  coemptut, 
buy  together,  <  co-,  together.  +  emere.  buy:  see 
d  emption.}  If.  Joint  purchase;  the 
[  with  another  of  what  is  bought. 

Coemption  la  to  aeyn  citmuoe  achat  or  bylng  Until nr, 
that  twro  eataindyaacd  upon  Ihc  pocple  by  awlch  a  muiiere 
Impoaiacion,  ft*  whoso  bowhtw  a  iHMwrl  com.  he  uioaUi  yeve 
the  kynge  tbu  ttfte  part. 

Hloaa  Id  Ckautrr  t  BoiHhlnj,  I.  prose  4. 

2.  The  act  of  purchasing  all  of  a  given  commod- 
ity that  is  for  sale,  with  a  view  to  controlling 
its  price. 

rea  lor  reaale,  where  they 
oi  to  enrich. 

Bacon,  Riches. 

3.  In  Horn,  law,  one  of  the  modes  of  civil  mar- 
riage, consisting  in  a  sort  of  mutual  sale  of  the 

sum  of  money  and  other  ceremonies. 

By  the  rclljrtoua  marrtaipi  or  fVtnfarreatUm ;  by  the  high- 
er form  ot  eiril  mamaicc  which  >■  called  Oiwrnain'on  ; 
and  tir  thu  lower  form,  which  waa  Umiod  I'm,  the  lloa 
tnuid  acquired  *  number  o(  rights  over  the  penwn  and 
property  ot  hla  wife,  which  were  on  the  whole  In  rice** 
of  Mich  M  are  conferred  on  him  In  any  ayatem  of  morlerti 
turlaprudnnrc.     Main*.  Ancient  I  .aw  (Hit  Am.  oil.),  p.  149. 

COemptor  (ko-emp'tor),  a.  [L„  <  coemerc,  pp. 
coemittu*,  Iniy  up:  see  coemption.']  One  who 
purchases  all  that  there  is  of  auy  commodity. 

C0Bn>.    See  rwno-. 

coenasthesia  (se-nea-thu'si-ii),  n.    [NL.,  also 
ctrnfcsthcsi*.  <  Or.  MNiwr,  common,  +  aiothjmc, 
perception:  see  esthetic.]    Same  as  ea-Hcsthens. 
ccencesthesis,  ».    [NL.]    See  came*the*i*. 
ccenanthium  (se-nan'thi-um),  «.;  y>l. eaynanthia 
(-*).  [NL.,  <  Or.  utnvc,  commou,  +  4i*»r,  a  flow- 
er.]   Sana*  as  clinanthium. 
ccenatlon,  »■    See  renafion. 
COOndoO,  coendoa 1  kd-en'd8),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A  name  of  the  prehensile-tailed  porcupine  of 
Brazil.  Syncthere*  or  t'rrct>labes  prchcnirilui. 

I  (sf  neng'kim),  «.    Hame  as  « 
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exsnenchyma  (s6-neng'ki-m|),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
nrvafi  common,  +  /jyiy/o,  an  infusion,  <  '■>X'iv> 
infuse,  iiour  in.  r'iv.  pour, 

akin  to  E.  ijuiih.]  In  :tnt.,  the  calcified  tissue 
of  the  camosaro  of  actinozoans;  a  substance 
which  results  from  the  calcification  of  the  eo> 
noaare  of  compound  .irfin»;o«i,  and  which  may 
form  a  large  part  of  the  calcareous  matter  of  a 

the  individual  anthofooids.  Also  ccrnrnchyme, 
camenctii/m. 


coerce 

COBnc&cinm  (s^-nfi'si-um)  n. ;  pi.  camaeia  ( i. 

{NL.,  <  Or.  *ojvoc,  common,  +  ouoc,  a  dwelling.] 
n  MML,  a  polypary ;  the  ehltiuous  investment 
or  covering  of  the  cosnosarc  of  the  hydroid  hy- 


a.  .  rule,  the  l 


ccBnenchymal  (se-neng'ki-mal),  o.  (<  etmen- 
ehgma  +  -at.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
e<Bnenchyma:  as,  crrncnyAyma/  tubes. 

coenenchymatouB  (se-ncng-kim'a-tus).  a.  [< 
ctrnenchyma(t-)  +  -out.]  Consisting  of  cconcn- 
chyma :  having  the  character  of  crenenchyma. 

CCBnenchymO  (s^  neng'kim),  n.    Hame  aa 
nenehuma. 

cosnes'thesla  (se-nes-th.rsiJi).  ». 
nenUicKu. 

ccenestheaia.  ccenaeistheali  (se-nes-the'sis),  n. 
[NL.  cenumtheaiii,  <  Or.  jwwior,  common,  +  oinA/oif, 
perception :  see  esthetic.]  The  general  sense  of 
life,  the  bodily  consciousness,  or  the  total  im- 
pression from  all  contemporaneous  sensations, 
as  distinct  from  special  and  well-defined  sensa- 
tions, such  as  those  of  touch  or  sight ;  vague 
sense.    Also  nrnavthema,  ctrnenthetia. 

co-enjoyt  (ko-en-joi' ),  r.  f.  [<  o»-i  +  enjoy.]  To 
enjoy  together  with  another.  [Rare.] 

I  with  my  Aoul  ni>  other  Felicity,  when  the  hu  vhalten 
off  theae  Kaara  of  Flealt,  than  to  aaceDil  t.)  Ilia,  ar.il  rti-ewhiv 
the  rnnie  ttliaa.  Uwerll,  Letter..  I.  *L  7. 

COBno-.  [NL.,  etc..  co-no-  (K.  also  ceno  ),  <  Or. 
Kotro-,  combining  form  of  kmv6t,  common :  see 
row-,  and  crno-V,  cenobite.  etc.]  An  element  in 
some  compound  word*  of  Orrek  origin,  mean- 
ing 'common.' 

ccenobla,  ».   Plural  of  ™«..i««s, 

Coenobita,  ccenoblte,  etc.  See  Cnobitn.  etc. 

coenobinm  (se-no'bi-um),  n.;  pi.  arnobia  Hi)  or 
(in  def.  1)  canobiunui  (-ami).  [LL.  (NL.),  < 
Or.  *ttttW,jfoi',  life  in  community,  prop.  neut.  of 
iitNWUftif,  adj.,  living  in  communion,  <  aouoc, 
common,  +  ^iia;,  life.]  1.  A  community  of 
monks  living  under  one  roof  and  under  one 
government;  a  monastery;  a 
munity. 

A  hUth  aplriltial  life  ami  1i.t-ll.-  tM.it 
the  minicroMa  e.rw*i«uu  waa  i|Ulte  clnpatlhle  altli  |imi-- 
tlcal  iiamuilain  an-l  illannler  oiiul.le. 

Ettinlmrgh  Krr..  CI.X111.  4SO. 
An  Iriah  eiriaobt'oMi  of  the  e*rtieat  type  waa  ainiply  an 
orxlinan  aept  or  family  whoae  chief  had  Iwconietiinatian. 
ami  dmUbc  a  irift  of  hla  iaml,  either  retired,  learlng  It  in 
the  hamla  of  a  coniarlna,  or  remained  aa  the  relurioiu  head 
himaelt.  a'aanjrr.  Brit.,  XIII,  24S. 

S.  [NL.]  In  •<x>l.,  the  mulberry-like  mass  of  a 
compound  protozoan,  or  cluster  of  many  unicel- 
lular animals  in  one  stock:  originally  applied 
by  F.  Stein  to  the  spherical  clusters  of  monads 
at  the  ends  of  the  branchod  pedicels  of  certain 
infuaorians. — 3.  [NL.]  In  6of.:  (a)  A  name  of 
the  fruit  peculiar  to  the  Jioraginace<r  and  Lttbi- 
nf<r,  consisting  of  four  distinct  nutlets  around  a 
common  style,  (b)  In  certain  unicellular  alga?, 
a  colony  consisting  of  a  definite  number  of  cells. 
In  Pamlornia  a  etenobium  consists  of  sixteen 
one-celled  plants  grouped  together  in  a  definite 
form.  * 

The  cetUt  of  thcae  fainflk*.  either  Indefinitely  Im-reaainir 
In  number  (liken  fatnllkea  In  the  true  new* of  the  term),  or 
uf  drllnlte  number  (tln  u  fiTmlliK  a  nriKiWawl 

H.  C.  Vauit,  »"reah  wat«r  Al«ie,  p.  w). 

Also  spelled  crsooisw. 
coenoblast  (se'uo-blast),  n.    [<  Or.  (toaiif,  com- 
mon, +  J'/aeroe,  germ.]  In  sponges,  an  indiffer- 
ent germinal  tissue  forming  the  core  or  primi- 

tho  endoderm  both  arise.  Marshall, 

Marahall  .  .  .  flxnrea  the  larra  aa  filled  up  anlldly  hy  a 

 nol>la»tlc  nieintirane  in  which  a  central  cavity  appeara 

alirn.lllwied  by  the  11  lla  of  an  elwl.idemi  and  a  mea-idcrm, 
l«.th  illltrrentlateil  lr.nn  the  cu-ii.-WnW  Tlila  name  ap 
I».ara  toiiatiieHilmdy  aneawmttal  dUtlnction  which  on«tii 
Ui  Ih*  maile  l«  tuccn  the  primitive  layer  and  the  i-ndislrnu 
and  me*.Hlerin  which  artae  fmni  it. 

Hi/all.  Iti*.  H,«t  Soc,  Nat,  Hlat, ,  1SS4.  p.  K5, 

COSnoblastiC  (se-no-blas'tik),  <i.   [<  eirnnhlast  + 
-iV.J  Pertaining  to  the  eienoblast ;  derived  from 
or  constituting  ctenoblast. 
COBnobrt,  n.    See  cenoby. 
ccencecla,  «.    Plural  of  canarcium. 


drozoans. 

ccenogamous,  coenogamy.  See  eenotiamotu, 
eenoyamy. 

Orsnomorphs  (se-n6-m6r'fe),  h.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
wvr,  common,  +  fi^ptr,,  form.]  In  Sundevall's 
system  of  classification,  a  cohort  of  Anisadaetyli, 
of  an  order  Valucre*,  consisting  of  the  touraeoua 
(J/iuio/<s<ff7i(f>r).  the  mouse-birds  ( t  oltiiia'),  the 
rollers  (CoraefiaVr),  and  the  Modagascan  genera 
Atelornis  and  lirachypteracias. 

OcenopithecnB(se'no-pi-the'kus),ii.  [NL.,< Gr. 
awfrif,  common,  +  ffi&Vor.  an  ape,  monkey.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  strepsirrhine  monkeys  from  the 
Eocene.  C.  lemuroiaet  represents  the  oldest  form 
of  monkey  known. 

CCenOMTC  (se'n9-«Srk),  it.  [<  Or.  aort^oc,  com- 
mon, +  o&p$  (<fap«-),  flesh.]  In  :ool.,  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Aliman  to  the  common  living  basis  by 
which  the  several  beings  included  in  a  compo- 
site zoophyte  are  connected  with  one  another. 
Every  "uuposite  auupliyt*  la  thila  viewed  as  mnalatlnc  i4  a 
variable  number  of  beliiKa  or  |»lypltea  developlnit  them 


,  (se-ne'si-al),  a 
'  to  or  of  the  ti 


+  ■*!.] 


Every  ouniuialte  r.»>pli>te  la  thua  viewed  aa  i-onalatlnc  <4  a 

variable  nuiiiber  of  llelllac'  or  pulypltvt  developtnu  til* 

»<  I»ea  from  certain  nsire  or  tela  definite  poinu  of  •  com- 

mon  cirtiuaarc.  See  ruta  under  anthntiftut  and  fitetitlu/ma- 
coBnosarcal  (sS-n^-sar'kal),  a.    [<  ea-notare  + 

-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  eamo- 

sare  :  as,  camosarcal  canals, 
coenoaarcons  (se-n9-e&r'kus),  a.    [<  ctruoeare 

+  -<►»».]   Consisting  of  cu-nosare ;  naving  the 

churacter  of  cornosarc. 
ccenoolto  (se'no-sit ),  s.    [<  Gr.  awislr,  common, 

+  c/rof,  food.]    A  commensal, 
cosnosteal  (se-nos'te-nl),  a.    [<  canosteim  + 

•«/.]    Having  the  character  of  or  consisting  of 

co'iiosteum. 

coanosteum  (se-nos't^-um),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  ant- 
itif,  common,  +  oot^wv,  bone.]  In  zxx'il.,  the 
hard,  calcareous  ectodermal  tissue  of  the  hy- 
drocorallines,  as  of  millepore  coral;  the  calca- 
reous or  coral-like  mass  of  the  hydrophyton  of 
the  hydrocoralliue  acalephs.    Miutfley.  18H1. 

CtEnotype  (se'no-tip).  n.  [<  Gr.  wmtf,  common. 
+  TiiTof,  impression,  type.]  Acommou  or  rep- 
resentative type ;  an  organism  which  represents 
the  fundamental  type  or  pattern  of  structure  of 
a  group.  [Rare.] 

■.uccrnarfs.  the  criM.vjie  of  the  Acalephw 

//.  ./.  tfiicJt,  Pr-ic.  IVwt.  Si«-.  >»t.  IllaU.  18SJ. 

COBUOtypic  (se-no-tip'ik),  a.  [<  ccrnntyjte  +  -ie. ] 
Representing  a  common  type ;  having  the  char- 
acter of  it  eumotype. 

coenure  (s6'iiur),"n.  [Also,  us  NL..  cnr.urus;  < 
Or.  aoarir.  common,  +  '>i>«,  tail.]  A  hydatid 
found  in  the  sheep,  producing  the  disease  called 
staggers;  the  hydatid  form  of  the  wandered 
scolex  of  the  dog's  tapeworm  with  deutoaeoli- 
ces  attached.  It  i.  a  blaildrr  worm,  ryatlc  > 
cyatlcercua  of  many  llrada,  the  larva  of  Ttrrtia  < 
Sett  cut  under  Tirnia. 

coenuTUB  (s^-nu'nis),  ».  [NL. . 

ewnure :  originally  mistaken  for  and  I 

a  genus  of  worms  by  Rudolph), 
coequal  (ko-e'kwal),'«.  and  n.  [<  LL. 

<  L.  co~,  together.  +  nipinliii,  equal:  nro  w 

and  equal.]    L  "•  Equal  with  another  person  or 

thing,  or  with  one  another;  having  equal  rank. 

dignity,  intellectual  ability,  etc.;  of  corresjiond- 

ing  character  or  quality. 

If  once  he  come  to  Im>  a  cardinal, 

He'll  make  Ida  cap  tirn/atil  with  the  crown. 

.SAult.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  r.  1 
He  IHartley  IVileri.lec]  had  the  |n>etic  tempersrarnt. 
with  nil  ita  weakneaaea  and  dansrer.,  yet  without  a  eoafwat 
faculty  of  relleetion  and  eaprcaaton. 

.<iV«f»i»n,  Vict  PoeU,  p.  S4« 

II.  «.  One  who  or  that  which  is  equal  to  an- 
other or  others. 

coeqnality  ( kd-e-kwol'i-ti), ».  [<  coequal  + 

after  equality.]    The  state  of  being  coequal; 
equality  in  rank,  dignity,  ability,  etc. 
coequally  (k6-e'kw9l- i),  odr.    In  a  coequal 
manner. 

coeqtialnftM  (ko-e/kwal-nes),  s.    Same  aa  eo- 

t  quality.  Bailey. 
coerce  (ko-ers'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coerced, 
ppr.  coercing,  [ax  OF.  caerccr,  eoherccr  =  Sp. 
carreer,  <  L.  coercerc,  surround.^eneompaas,  re- 
strain, control,  curb,  <  ro-,  toge'tber,  +  arcere, 
inclose,  confine,  keep  off:  see  arctule,  arcane, 
ark'1.]  1.  To  restrain  or  const m in  by  force, 
as  by  the  force  of  law  or  authority:  esrjtvially, 

or  submission  Fn  a  vigorous  or  forcible  i 
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co6ro6 

The  klnc  Mt  more  painfully  than  «rv*»  the  mat  of  teal 

trerorndoua  engine  » hkh  hud  once  coerced  refractory  ee- 
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coextend 


.  Kng.,  vl, 

9.  To  deprive  of  by  force;  restrain  of.  [Rare.] 
Therefor*  the  debtor  ui.nltml .  .  .  to  hMMMd  his  lib- 
erty nntU  he  luaktl  pay  BMBt      Bnrkr,  Speech  at  KnalnL 

3.  To  enforce;  compel  by  forcible  action:  as, 
to  coerce  obedience. 

coercer  (kA-er'scT),  n.    One  who  coerce*. 

coercible  (K&-cr'si-bl),  a.  [as  F.  coercible  =  Pg . 
coercicfl  =  It.  eoereibile  ;  as  coerce  +  -ible.]    f .  WmrebinU' 
Capable  of  being  coerced;  too  weak  to  resist   ^f™  1 
effectively.— 2.  Capablo  of  being  condensed, 
especially  of  being  reduced  by  condensation  to 
the  liquid  state:  applied  to  gases. 

Coercible  gasre,  which  ran  be  made  fluid  by  ■  Imply  cool- 
lug  them  off,  are  called  vapours. 

TAauAnf ,  Reor  { Irani  ),  p.  63. 

coerdblenetw  (ko-er'si-bl-nes),  n.    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  coercible, 
coercion  (ko-er'shon),  it.  [Formerly  also  coer- 
tion,  =  F.  cocrtion,  coercion  (now  coerciUon  a 
It  coercinone)  m  Bp.  coercion  =  Pg.  coercMo, 
<  L.  coercioin-),  coertio{n-),  coerctio(n-),  eontr. 
form*  of  reg.  coercitio(n-),  a  restraining,  coer- 
cing, <  coercere,  pp.  coercitwi,  restrain,  coerce: 
see  coerce.]  I .  Compulsion ;  forcible  con- 
straint ;  the  act  of  controlling  by  force  or  arms. 
It  U  by  rwn-ion,  It  U  by  the  sword,  and  not  by  free  rtlp. 


to  the  tropical  and  subtropical  portions  of  coetemity  (k«-ter'ni-ti),  n.    [=  F.  eofterniti 

=  Sp.  cotlcrnidad,  <  Nl.  ««>trtrTi.ifa(f-)*,  <  LL. 
eoirternu* ;  sec  coetern  and  -ify.  Otherwise,  in 
E..  <  ro-i  +  elernitii  \  Coexistence  from  eter- 
nity with  another  eternal  being. 


America;  the  guilguits,  fl 
fuckers,  or  honey-creepers  ol 
have  an  acuta  and  usually  slender,  et 
slut  ou  insect*,  frulu,  and  the  sweetaol 
of  small  alae,  and  for  the  luoatpartof  e] 
Tho  leading  genera  are  GiervifisT  Dae* 
rottntm,  and  Cerikiota.  The  family  I 
nidida.   Than  brilliant  little  birds  w 


wer-peekers,  honey- 
rVmerica.  They 
red  hill,  and  auls- 
lowera.  They  an. 
cant  varied  colors. 


often  rail, 
e  lonnerlj 


Dae- 
jtroup- 


i  lam uy  know 

CinnyriaVr,  with  which  they  hare  little  affinity.   Also,  Ini- 

CorrtbirU*. 

(ser-e-bi'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Careba 
tna.]  A  subfamily  of  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal American  birds.of  the  family  CarrhuUe,  t  ypi- 
fied  by  the  genus  Carcba ;  the  guitguita  proper. 


On  looking  liar*  Into  uor  own  history,  and  Into  the  his- 
toric* of  neighbouring  nations,  we  similarly  sec  that  only 
by  coercion  were  tho  smaller  feudal  KuVernmenU  ao  sub- 
ordinated aa  to  secure  Internal  peace. 

//,  Spencer,  Study  of  BocloL,  p.  18&. 

S.  Power  of  restraint  or  compulsion, 
at 


The  eternity  of  the  Son  a  itencrallon,  and  his  rmirrnity 
.  .  .  with  the  rather.  //trmaaowd,  Fundamental*. 

cceur  (ke.r),  n.    [F.,  <  OF.  cuer,  coer,  eor  (>  E. 
corel),  <  It.  cor  (cord-)  =  E. 
heart:  see  core'1  and  heart,]  In 
Act., the  heart  of  the  shield,  other- 
wise called  the  center  or  fate- 
point.   Line*  and  bearings  are  spoken 
of  aa  being  en  «e« 
through  or  are  bun 
of  Oie  shield. 

coeval  (ko-6'val),  a.  and  n.  [< 
LL.  ootrvus,  of  the  same  age  (see 
eoecoHt),  +  -at.]   L  a.  1.  Of  the 
having  lived  for  an  equal  pi 

Like  a  young  Flock 
CVwtnl,  newly  thorn.  Prior,  .Solomon,  IL 

2.  Existing  from  the  same  point  of  time ;  i 
cident  in  duration :  followed  by  in  (A,  i 
by  to. 

Co*  ml  tcitk  man 
Our  empire  began. 

UoUUmilh,  Captivity, 
The  Nymphs  expire  by  like  degrees, 
And  live  and  die  roirraf  icitA  thalr  Tree*. 


sumo  age; 


8.  Coincident 
chronous:  folio 


time 
■■I  by  i 


CoiaoreBc,  Hymn  to  Ve 
contemporary ;  syn- 


wer*  those  of  lfSl  ami  1SS7. 
etc    See /,»¥*, 

coercitive  (ko-*r'si-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  coer- 
citif  =  £p.  It.'  eorrn'Meo,  <  L.  as  if  'rofTfirtrti*,  < 
eocrcihu,  pp.  of  coercere.  coerce :  see  oorTor.]  I. 
■to 


Bin*  ftultgast  I  CeerSe  owauw  t. 

Carrrba  eyamea  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana  la  a  brilliant  bird 
of  the  aire  of  a  aparTow,  it*  plumage  laring  deeply  and  gnr- 
geoualy  dyed  with  axore,  vcnliter,  and  velvet-black,  ar- 
ranged In  a  bold  and  striking  manner.  Ita  nest  la  neatly 
»nieii  and  pensile  on  the  ritreuiltjf  of  a  slender  twig. 

■*j*ft.  **.*T*t* J**** CtBreblne  (ser'e-bin),  a.  [<  Carcba  +  -t«c».] 
8y0.Co,nf.uf«u.n,(o«rfr«.*)f(    porUinill^  to  or  b,v'lng  {jjLe  charactt,ra  of  ^ 

t»rrrjf>i<l<T. 


rwpuUrly  given  to  vari.eua  Ilrltlah 
ncnt  ot  law  and  order  in  Ireland, 
imi^ia,  .nmeni  without  ball  In  caaea 
of  intimidation,  the  siM|wnalon  of 


A  transcript  of  an  original  manuacript  roeml  imVA  the 
tUne  of  the  "  Cid,*  PrttnU,  rerd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

w8rn.  CoeteU,  Cvnlempormuvm.  Ccwrwf  la  more  com- 
monly applied  to  thlngi,  cvnfemavraiicuiu  to  persons ;  hut 
the  distinction  la  not  a  rigid  one. 

And  yet  souse  kind  of  Intercourse  of  neighboring  i 
Is  ao  natural,  that  it  must  have  been  narntf  wtUi 
foundation,  and  with  the  origin  of  law. 

■Wary,  lutrod.  to  Inter.  Uw.,  I  ' 
The  uofueatllferosia  rocks  in  question  [Cambrian)  wc  . 

— « in  the  geological  sense,  but  syn- 


thelr 


coerectant  iko-f-rek'tant),  a.    [<  eo-1  +  erwf 
+  -«sl».].  In         sefup  together,  or  erected 
side  by  side :  said  of  any  bearings, 
coerected  (k6-e-rek'ted),  a.    [<  eo-i  +  freet  + 
-etp.l    Same  as  fofrrcfasf. 
Jtr.  Tatlxr,  Works  (ed.  1B3D),  IL  ITS,  CCBruloin,  ».    See  ccrulein. 

CfBruloscent,  a.    See  ecnikurent. 
coessential  (k6-e-een'shal),a.    [<  oo-l  +  fravsetH 
tial ;  =  Sp.  riMsrnvial  —  Pg.  rvc*.icneiai.]    Hav-  but 
ing  the  same  essence. 


A  __. 

a. 

IX  n 


//ifjsVjr,  Lay  rVrmons,  p.  M8- 
a  kind  of  ftuiimreniaraw  posterity. 
ira«aec,  Recoil,  of  Man  of  the  World,  II.  w. 

One  of  the  i 


St.  Paul's  flrat  epistle  to  Timothy,  establishing  In  the  |ie 

■  of_cocrcifiee  jurisdiction  over  pre 


temporary  in  age  or  active 
Oiny  roeraf.;  remnant*  of 


Younri, 

He  Is  forlorn  among  has  rvarnaf 


tottering  o'er  the  grave. 


i  which  coerces  ;  a 
The  actions  of  rutlrrtnenta  and  of  the  night  are  left  In- 


ula fr 


to  virtue  or  to  vice :  and  of  these,  aa  man  can 
r  no  cognltance,  ao  be  can  make  no  rormlire. 

Jer.  TapU-r,  Work*  (ed.  1SS6),  I.  Bit 

coercive  (kS-«r'siv),  o.  and  n.  f<  coerce  +  -t're ; 
as  if  eontr.  of  twrrittrc,  q.  v.  Cf.  Pg,  coerctro.] 
L  a.  liaring  power  to  coerce,  us  by  law,  au- 
thority, orforoe;  restraining;  constraining. 

Without  mem'er  power  all  government  Is  but  toothless 
and  laracartoiu. 

It 


All  great  authors  seem  the  i 
1  whoever  reads  them. 


kgbt  ni4,ughu.  lv.  106. 
!s ;  hi*  Juniora  cannot  be 
I  and  New  SclKiolmastcr. 
jU  not  only  of  each  other. 


LoietU,  Among  my  Hooka,  1st  «cr.,  p.  177. 


even  coere.ee,  ve  jpnw. Igl ^g^f^^    e**entiftj  ""inner 

Coavrclv.  fores,  cosrdtlve  force,  that  power  or  force  CMfrtabllBhinent  (k6- 
whieh  render,  the  Importation  of  1,'oignetL.m  to  steel  .,r  ™-1  +  ettabluhmcnt.} 
Irmi  slower  or  more  difflcult,  and  at  the  aanie  time  retariU  A  rWaMisAmrnr  of  Uic 
the  return  of  a  bar  once  magnetised  to  It*  natural  atate  Chrl.tlnna. 


»»'•  n  »'•»!•••  mivt.ietiiatii  n  has  :  easel  II. u 
on  the  molecnlar  conslltulion  of  the  mcUl. 

II.  n.  That  which  coerces ;  that  which  con- 
strains or  restrains. 

HI*  tribunal  takes  cognisance  of  all  rauaee,  and  hath  a 
eocre'ee  for  all.         Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons,  II.  (Ord  3JS.X 
coercively  (ko-er'siv-li),  ode.   By  constraint  or 
coercion.  Burke, 

We  must  not  etpect  to  find  In  a  rule  enereiretjt  estab- 
lished hy  an  Invader  the  same  traits  as  In  a  rule  that  has 
grown  up  from  within.    H.  Spencer,  Frin.  of  Soclol..  f  ton, 

coercivoneas  (kp-er'siv-nea),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  coercive  or  constraining. 

Fears  of  tho  political  and  social  penaltlea  (to  which,  I 
think,  the  religious  must  ba  added)  have  generated  .  ,  . 
(the)  sense  of  eosrciwiaase. 

//.  Spencer.  lasts  of  Ethics,  p.  1S7. 

Oeareba  (se're-b»),  n.  [VL;  sometimes improp. 
t'oTcoa ;  <  Bras,  guira-eerrebti,  name  of  some 
guitgnit  (Maregrave.Willughbv,  Rav. etc.).  The 
1  to  which  the  word  Ccrreba  was  first  attached 


We  Ideas  ami  magnify  that  iwasrnrtaZ  Spirit,  eternally  COeVOUSf  (ko-e'vus),  a.  f=  Sp.  It.  COCTO.  <  LL 
proceeding  from  both  [the  rather  •»<•£>> t^  }     p  m      OOtrrmy,  of  the  same  age,  <  L  CO-,  together.  + 

coeasenttality  (.rVe-sen-shi-ai'i-ti),  d  ™Z}  Hge:  988  c°-1'       ^d  B*mo  »* 

cvrntiat  +  .«,.]    The  quality  of  being  coessen-      UmLtm  «me  other  thing,  corrwu*  to  It 
tial,  or  of  the  same  essence.  "™  *  currm"  Scrm,m.. 

Ail\lu^'ti,Ti1Z'^i'!!^f  wfU'iS^k™.!ni!^nM,<'!',*5i!?'  coexecutor  (ko-eg-zek'fl-tor),  n.    [<  ML.  cnex- 
dl.inlty  In  "*  '»''  «'««•*-      »r  /fu^«.  Sermon*  (1790k    e(.u,      <  L  *       tether,  +  ML.  «ectffor,  ex- 
coessentially  (kd^-ecn'shal-i),  otfr.    In  a  eo-   ec„tor.l  A  joint  executor 
ssential  manner.  .  coexecntrix  (ko-eg-sek'n-triks),  *.;  pi.  co«r- 

<«  t«»' lish-mcnt).  ».    [<   resrrtco.  (.lek-u-tri'sez).    [<«*.•  +  c/cc«tru.\ 
Joint  estanlisbment.       x  joint  executrix. 
Uie  Isavs^stfMMrjU  secU  of  coeiist  (ko-eg-sist' ),  r.  i.    [=  F.  coeritler  =  Sp. 

Pg.  cociisttr  =  It.  cormterc ;  as  co-l  +  er*»f.) 


Bp.  kVatfsoN,  Charge,  17111. 
coetanean  (ko-e-ta'nrvan),  w.  [<  LL  cmctaHcm, 
of  tho  same  age  (see  cuetaneou*),  +  -«s.]  One 
of  tho  same  age  with  another.  ^Morey.  [Kare.] 
coetaneous  ( ko-c-ta'ne-us ),  a.    [=  8r>.  cwtdneo 
=  Pg.  It.  oetaneo.  <  LL.  eotrtaneu*,  of  the  same 
age,  <  L  co-,  together,  +  aUu,,  age:  see  age.] 
Of  the  same  age  with  another;  beginning  to 
exist  at  the  same  time;  coeval.    Also  spelled 
cotrUtneout.  [Run-.] 
Every  fault  hath  penal  cfTecta  «ef«r*roua  to  the  act. 

(•V/wrHrrartii  <\f  t rW  Tonpit**!  f  fi, 

t^tfAfiz^Zrir unto  t>,r  Mm-  " 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ  Mor.,  III.  8. 
coetaneoualy  (ko-P-ta'no-us-li).  orfr.    In  a  co- 
etaneous manner.   Also  spelled  AMTf<iNex>«#fy. 
coeternt  (ko-f-tern '),  a.    [<  ME.  cocternc 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  rocferno,  <  LL.  cwrtcrnHtt,  <  L.  i 
together,  +  rrfernsMt,  eternal :  see  oo-i  and  efers, 
eternal.]    Same  as  cortmal. 


To  exist  at  the  same  time  with  another,  or  with 
one  another. 

In  Uie  human  lircaat 
Two  roaster  passions  cannot  coexist  Campbell. 
It  was  a  almrular  anomaly  of  llkelieaa  coexiatinij  with 
perfect  dissimilitude. 

WmrtW.  Bllthndale  Romance,  viL 

coexistence  (ko-eg-xis'tens),  n.   [=  F.  cmrU- 
tent*  —  Sp.  Pg. coexiMtencia ;  as on-1  +  existence.] 
-at  the  same  time; 


Without  the  help,  or  ao  milch  as  the  eoexiMUnee,  of  liny 

condition.       Jer.  Taylor,  liberty  of  Prophesying.  I  18. 

coexistency  (kd-eg-zis'te>n-si),  n.  Coexistence. 
.Sir  T.  Browne. 
•    coexistent  (kd-eg-ris'tent),  o.  and  ».   [=  F.  etv 

=    exittaut  =  Sp.  Pg.  eoexiftcnle  =  It.  comutente ; 


as  a  book-namo  was  rerfAirj  cvancn  (Liniueus),  COeternil  (kd-e-ter'nal  ),a.  [As  cortern^  + 
novr  Carcba  cganca.  First  made  a  generic  name 
by  Vieillot  in  1807.1  The  typical  genus  of  birds 
of  the  family  Cerrrbiaa.  containing  a  number  of 
species  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  continen- 
tal America,  as  C.  cyanca,  C.  atrulta,  etc.  See 
cut  under  CarreMmr. 

Ooerebida  (s»Vreb'i-d6>,  s.  pi.   [NI..,  <  Carcfcrt 
"  oscme 


+  -«der.)  A  family  of  oscii 
rclstod  to  the  warblers  and 


or  <  co-t  +  eternal.  <2f.  F.  coe'temcl.]  Existing 
with  another  from  eternity. 

The  Siwi  .  .  .  through  rortertml  generation  receiveth 
of  Uie  Father  that  power  which  Uie  Father  hath  of  him- 
self. //««dier,  Eccle*.  Polity,  viiL  4. 
Hull,  holy  Light '.  offspring  uf  heaven  th-xt-horn. 
Or  of  tile  Eternal  owreraurf  IwaiiL 

MilUm,  r.  L.  IIL  2. 

With 


coeternally  fko^f  t*r'nSM)^u|r. 


*<c»f:  see  r»«n*f.l    J,  o.  Existing 
Kt  the  same  time ;  coincident  in  duration. 
The  law  of  coeriafent  vibration*.  srarwWL 
IX  n.  A  thing  existing  at  the  same  time  or 
in  immediate  connection  with  another. 

He  seem*  to  have  thought  that  .  .  .  every  property  of 
an  object  has  an  Invariable  mcriarear.  which  he  called  Ita 
»»rm.  J.  f.  MiU.  Logic,  HL  xiil-  I  «. 

coexpand  i  ko-eks-pand'),  r.  i. 


f.l  To  expand  together  equally;  expand 
tl«'_  sume  space  or  to  the  same  extent. 

L  traiu.  TTo  extend  equally  'r 


[<  oo-l  +  ex. 
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to  extend  through  the  same  apace  or 

•duration ;  place  bo  as  to  coincide  or  occupy  the 
lame  extent  or  space. 

According  to  which  the  least  body  mmy  tie  coexfrrwh-d 
wlUl  Uk  great  e.t.  h  -wV,  Works,  I.  Sal. 

II.  tntrang.  To  reach  to  or  attain  the  same 
place,  time,  or  duration:  used  with  wif*. 
coextension  (ko-eks-ten'shon),  i.    [<  co-1  + 
rxfrjuioii.J    The  mutual  relation  of  two  or  i 
objects  or  (in  logic)  terms  which  have  the  i 
extension. 

coextensive  (ko-eks-ten'siv),  a.    [<  "o-1  + 
tfiuire.]    Having  the  name  extension.  (a)  Oc- 
cupying the  same  extent  of  space  or  duration 
of  time. 

Koine  Br»l  rtlemlcd  her  citizenship  over  all  Italy,  and 
her  dominion  over  the  whole  Mediterranean  world,  anil 
then,  by  auulher  stage,  ■be  made  her  ctUicushlp  eur-rten- 


tit*  with  her  dominion. 

E.  A. 


o-factor  (ko-fak'tor),  n.  [<  c«-i  +  factor.] 
In  alg.,  one  of  several  factors  entering  into  the 
same  expression :  thus,  a  coefficient  is  a  con- 
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been  Introduced  Into  cultivation.  It  grows  '•'  a  greater 
■tie  and  yields  a  much  lanter  berry  than  C.  Aratora.  and 
thrive,  hi  low  damp  region,  where  the  latter  will  not  flour 
iah.   What  lu  known  u  the  mult  eofee-Uny  1,  .Imply  a  re 


listened  with  admiration,  and  who  toon  became  what  the 
jouniausta  of  our  own  time  have  been  called  —  a  fourth 
i  of  the 


Amer.  Lecta..  p.  315. 


(b)  In  fooic,  having  the  same  breadth,  or  logi- 
cal extension. 

•coextenBiTely  (ko-eks-ten'siv-li),  attv.  So  as 
to  exhibit  coextension. 

coextensiveness  (ko-eks-ten'slv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  licing  coextensive.  Jten  thorn. 

«0I>,  COfet,  a.'  [ME.,  <  AS.  caf,  quirk,  sharp, 
prompt.]    Quick;  sharp;  impetuous;  bold. 
The  lutbere  roue  dernel.  Jneren  Jtiute,  p.  on. 

If  he  clothed  ntan  at>,  oof  he  [the  addcrl  waxeih. 

BcMium  (Old  Eng.  Mi*--,  ed.  Morris),  L  1M), 


At  the  present  «Uy  every  traveller  U  struck  with  the  at 
moat  complete  alraciiee  In  London  of  till,  element  i.f  Con 
tlnvnUl  life,  Iwit  In  the  early  year*  of  the  eighteenth  nra 
tury  oi/rr-Ao«ars  were  probably  more  prominent  In  U» 
don  than  In  any  other  city  In  Europe. 

Lefty,  fcllg.  Ill  ISth  <Vllt  .  iv 

coffee-huller  (kof'e-hul*6r),  it.    A  machine  for 
removing  the  husk'  which  envelops  the  seed  of 
coffee :  a  eoffee-cleaner. 
coffee-mam  (kof'e-mnto 
coffee-house.  Addwoa. 
coffee-mill  (kof'v-mil),  n 
mill  for  grinding  coffee, 
coffee-nib  (kof'e-nib).  ». 
coffee-nut  ikof'e-nut),  n. 


n.    One  who  keeps  s 
[Rare.] 
A  small  machine  or 


.  of  tT.^ 


Htant  co-factor. 
cofef,  a.    See  caf. 

co-feoffee  (ko-fef'e),  n.  r<  ro-t  +  feoffee.]  One 
of  two  or  more  joint  feoffees;  a  person  en- 
feoffed with  another. 

cofert,  ".    An  obsolete  spelling  of  coffer. 

-coff1  («of),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eoft,  ppr.  raffing. 
[E.  diaL  and  Sc.,  appar.  a  var.  of  rapt.*, 
var.  of  cheap,  chop2,  buy,  exchange:  see 
coup2,  cheap,  chop*.  The  change  of  p  to/ within 
E.  u  not  common,  and  is  usually  due  to  some 
interference ;  but  <i.  tau/en  (=  E.  cheap,  chop'*) 
can  hardly  apply  here.  The  fact  that  the  verb 
U  found  chiefly*  in  the  pret.  toft  suggests  that 
the  present  ciiff'w  developed  from  the  pret.  caft, 
the  latter  being  in  this  view  merely  a  var.  of 
•  (ME.  caught,  caght,  caught),  etc.j  pret. 

of  catch*,  in  the  sense  of  '  get,  obtain,'  with  the 
common  change  of  the  guttural  ;/A  to  /  as  in 
draught  =  draft,  cough,  pron.  as  caff,  etc.:  see 
<-atch-,v.]  1.  To  chop  or  change.  [Prov.Eug.] 
—3.  To  buy.   [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

My  milk-white  steed, 
Tliat  I  bae  eoft  aae  dear. 

The  BroamMd  II Ul  (Child'.  Ballad.,  I.  133), 
That  «rk  .he  eoft  for  her  wee  Nannie. 

Bum*,  Tain  o'  Shanter. 
3t.  To  pay  for;  expiate;  purchase  forgiveness 
of  by  sacrifice. 

Tike  knycht  to  Cliryat.  that  delt  nil  tre, 
And  mft  our  .ynnls  delr. 

TKe  Mwly  Srrk  (Cldld'i  Ballads,  VIII.  151). 

-coff-  (kof),  n.     f Local  E. :  origin  unknown.] 

The  offal  of  pilchards, 
coffat,  it.   An  obsolete  form  of  coffee. 
Coffea  (kof'd-i),  n.    [XL. :  see  coffer."]    A  con- 
siderable genus  of  shnilis,  natural  onier  ifwftt- 
acea;  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  Some 
species  yield  coffee.   See  cut  under  coffee. 
<;offee  (kof'e  or  kof'e),  n.    [First  in  17th  cen- 
turv,  in  various  forms  coffee,  eoffa,  cauphc,  etc. : 
=  t>.  kollij  =  O.  koffte  (after'E.),  now  kaffce 
(after  F.")  -    Dan.  Sw.  kaffe  (after  FA  =  Kuss. 
kofc,  Item  —  F.  caffe,  coffe,  now  rafe  (whence 
the  half-English  cwfV',  a  eoffee-houae)  =  Sp. 

cafe  a  It.  caffe  (NL.  rhoara,  now  enffra), 
<  Turlit.  </ahicr,  <  Ar.  oahirr,  i/akica,  coffee  (as 
a  liquid);  cf.  Ar.  bonn,  the  c«iffee-berry.]  1. 
The  berry  of  trees  belongingto  the  genus  Voffrn, 
nnturnl  order  Hubiaeea:  s,  v,th1  <.i--<-|.-«.  hut  prlnd- 
*  |»H>  V.  .Ir'j'iieii.  pnNbir,,  the  ,',^Tee  <d  roliilm-re,'.  It  1* 
a  unlive  of  Arabia  mid  Ahytulnla.  Inlt  U  uow  elltll.lvely 
-  ullimi,  .1  dir.  ii. 'i.. m  tri.|'ii  ul  •  ■inutile-  It  i. 
the  heiirtll  "f  HI  1»  feet,  hut  it  wld-llil  |ieriuilte.l  t.. .  x 
ceed  «  or  U  feet,  for  the  rulitellleltce  of  iratlnrilut  the 
fniil.  Tile  .tern  I.  iiprliiljl.  mnl  c,i«>re<l  wllh  a  li^ht. 
thrown  lurk  :  th---  hrnie  lK-.  ar*'  hxrizontal  nud  Mii|M»ite. 
Tile  flower.  Kiwi  in  dafjan  nt  the  law,  of  the  leave.,  are 
pure  white,  ami  an  nirreenUle  iKlor.  Hie  fruit  u  a 
Mall  red,  fje.liy  lierrj-,  harinx  the  .lie  and  nppeanince  of 
a  .mall  cherry.  Rach  berry  contain*  two  aeed.,  eummonly 
ctfre  beant  <ir  eoft*-nibt.  When  ri|ie  the  tierric. 
-  imthcre.1,  ami  tlie  outer  pulp  and  thr  piirchu>ent  like 
coverluic  of  the  arwda  are  n-iti.>ved.  The  Mo,ha coffee  frocn 
Yemen  in  Arabia  t«  renutr.l  the  Iwwt;  hut  the  princijial 
auppllc.  are  now  otdained  fn,m  4'eylon.  Java,  the  Wi-.l 
Indicw,  ltrazll,  and  Ckntad  Amerira.  The  Ulpenan  coffee 
tms,  C,  Liberiea,  at  western  tropica]  Africa,  lias  recently 


■allot  the  i>cca>iona]  coalescence  of  the  two  seed*  of  the 
fndt  into  one,  and  differs  tn  no  other  re«i»ecl  from  the  or- 
dinary berry.  The  name  cAerry-co/M  ia  given  to  tlw  coffer, 
lierry  aa  it  cornea  from  the  tree,  twdorc  the  pulp  lias  been 
removed  or  the  aeed.  hare  tieeli  dried. 

2.  A  drink  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  coffee- 
tree,  by  infusion  or  decoction.  Before  being  used 
the  see*!*  are  roasfcid,  and  then  ground  In  a  ruffee-niil],  or, 
a.  In  the  East,  pounded.  Tlw  leverage  la  best  when  made 
with  coffee-beans  freshly  roasted  aiid  ground.  Coffee  acts 
aaashght  ■timtilant.  proniotliig  rheerf  illness  and  removing 

i*  case*  It  induces  sleeplessness  and 
The  use  of  it  originated  in  Abyssinia, 
tn  Arabia  several  centuries  later,  and  Is  said  to  have 
known  In  Europe  by  A.  Kauwolf,  a  Uenuan 
whose  travels  appeared  In  M'i. 
And  sip  of  a  drink  called  Co/a  In  lltUn  china  dishes,  as 
hot  aa  they  can  suffer  IL  Sandy,  Travallca,  p.  &i 

3.  A  light  meal  reser'ibling  afternoon  tea,  at 
which  coffee  is  served  —4.  The  last  course  of 
a  dinner,  consisting  of  black  coffee. 

Directly  alter  eofet  the  band  began  tn  play. 

VochV.  Memoirs.  June  6, 1631. 

Black  coffe*,  >trong  coffee  served  without  milk  or  cream. 

California  coffee,  the  somewhat  coffee-like  fruit  of 
RhftmnutCatifomira.-  Coffee-COru.  Seecoml.-  Crust 
COffee,  a  drink  resembling  coffee  Ul  color,  made  by  steep, 
lug  in  water  browned  or  biastcl  crnsta  of  bread.  NcgTo 
COffee,  or  Hoffdad  COffee,  the  seed. of  C.w.or  oeciJenlalit, 
which  are  riAsted  and  used  lit  the  tropic.  iu  a  snhatitute  for 
coffee,  thomrh  they  contain  no  calfein.  Sacca  or  sultan 
coffee,  tlic  busks  of  the  ennee-bcrry,  which  are  used  to 
some  extent  with  coffee,  and  are  said  to  improve  Its  flavor. 

Swedish  COffee,  th«  seed,  of  .Isfrninfas  HarlieuM,  used 
as  coffee,  and  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  parts  of  tier- 
many  and  Hungary.  WUd  COffee,  of  the  West  Indies,  a 
name  given  to  Faramea  odoratwima,  which  is  allied  to 
true  coffee,  to  Kuornia  diftwha,  and  to  t'arearia  lartioidet, 

coffee-bean  (sofe-ben),  n.  The  seed  of  the 
coffee-tree. 

coffee-berry  (kof'e-bcr'i),  n.    The  fruit  of  the 

coffee-tree. 

coffee-blight(kof'e-blit),  n.  A  microscopic  fun- 
gus, Ilemilcia  cantatriz.  which  has  caused  great 
devastation  in  the  coffee-plantations  of  Ceylon. 

coffee-borer  (kof 'e-bor'cr),  «.  tine  of"  two 
species  of  coleopterous  insects  which  bore  into 
the  stems  of  the  coffee-plant.  Xvioireehas  .jun<iri- 
v*4  is  a  lunsicom  beetle  which  bores  into  the  coffee  plant 
In  aoullieni  India.  Tlie  eiqo  are  laid  under  the  bark  and 
dose  to  the  root  In  Novemlier  and  Ileceinber  anil  hatch  in 
Eelwualj,  aixl  the  larva  attain,  full  irmwth  by  July,  A  reo. 
rems  eofear  Is  the  second  *|»eclea.  It  tiehmga  to  the  family 
Anthribidtr,  and  i.  known  a*  a  coffee-peat  In  South  Africa 
and  Braill.  but  Is  found  In  olher  countries.  Mug  nearly 
tmnopolltan. 

coffee-bug  i  W 'e-bug),  n.    The  titanium  coffea; 
an  insect  belonging  to  the  family  CoetUm,  liv- 
ee,  and  very  destructive  to 


A  coffee-bean. 
The  fruit  of  the  Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree,  aumnocJadu*  Canaaeittu. 
coffee-pot  (kof  'J-pot),  ».  A  covered  pot  or  urn. 
of  metal  nrearthenware,  in  which  coffee  is  made, 
or  in  which  Ihe  beverage  is  served  at  table, 
coffee-roaster  (kof'e-ros'ter),  ».  1,  One  win. 
prepares  coffee-beans  for  use  bv  roasting  them. 
-2.  A  machine  or  rotary  cylinder  used  in  I 


ing  on  the  coffee-tree, 
coffee-plantations. 
coffee-Cleaner  (kof'e.kle'nfT),  ».  1.  An  appa- 
ratus for  rubbiiigoff  the  enveinpnf  enffee-seeds. 
—  2.  A  mai-hine  for  removing  mold,  dust,  etc., 
from  raw  coffee, 

coffee-cup  (kof'e-kuji),  n.  A  cup  from  which 
coffee  is  drunk,  distinctively  about  one  third 
larger  than  n  tea-cup  of  the  same  sot. 

coffee-house  ( kof 'e-houa),  n.  A  house  of  enter- 
tainment where  guests  are  supplied  with  coffee 
and  other  refreslimeiitB,  and  sometimes  with 
lodging;  n  cnft'\  Coffeehouse,  in  Ureal  Britain  for- 
merlv  held  a  |Mj.itioii  sumeuhat  similsr  to  that  of  the 
i  luh  houses  of  the  praam  <lay. 

Although  they  be  destitute  of  Tavern.,  yet  they  have 
their  f*<i/4i-Ao«*r*,  whU-h  aometlilng  resemhles  them. 

.Sintf^,,  'Iravaitca,  p.  .*,t. 

Tli-  eofrt  nunse  ina.t  int  he  dUniisind  with  a  cursory 
mention.    It  inluht  Indeed,  at  that  time,  have  Is  eii  not  ho 

Vroperly  called anwist  ini|Mirlutt  |silitUal  iinlltntlou.  .  .  . 
lie  eojfec-Awusrj  were  tile  chief  organ,  through  which  the 
|iul>lic*opinlon  of  the  metcitioli.  vented  it«^  If.  .  .  .  Every 
man  of  the  upt»er  or  middle  rheva  went  iJi.ily  to  hi.  rw,/#e- 
A.-iue  to  Icuni  the  new.  aiwl  disciM  it-  l'.nry  nf„  h:\ite 
i  eluuueuce  liie  crowd 


ing  coffee-lieans. 
coffee-room  (kof'e-rom),  ».  A  public  room  in 
an  inn,  hotel,  or  club-house,  where  guests  are 
supplied  with  coffee  and  other  refreshment*; 
now,  usually,  the  public  dining-room.  [Eng.] 
He  relumed  In  a  gloomy  imssl  to  iho  en/et-raum. 

II itnitou.  Singleton  Koiitrnuy,  t,  s. 

coffee-saget  (kof 'e-saj),  n.  A  ooffee-houac  ora- 
tor.   Churchill.  [Kare.] 

coffee-shop  (kof'e-shop)t  n.  1.  A  shop  where 
coffee  is  sold. — 2.  An  inferior  sort  of  coffee- 
house. 

coffee-stand  (kof'ej-stand),  w.  1 .  A  support  for 
the  vessel  in  which  coffee  is  prepared. —  2.  A 
stall  set  up  on  the  street  for  the  sale  of  coffee 
and  other  refreshments. 

coffee-tree  (kof'(--tr*).  «.  The  Coffea  Arahica, 
and  other  species  which  produce  the  berries 
from  which  coffee  is  derh'ed.  See  coffee.  TV 
wood  of  the  common  coffev-troc  l«  of  a  light  greenlsli- 
brown  ordiny  jellow  color,  and  nearly  aa  ck«e-  ami  hard 
grained  as  hoawmid;  hut  the  tree  l>  t<H,  small  tor  IV 
wood  to  be  of  ranch  value.  -  California  coffee-tr*e. 
«/iriini.«f-ri(io*».e,i.-KentucJrycoffee-tree,tlo-  '•>■» 
„..-,',.■„'.,>  Camutrn^.  a  large  legumliiomi  tree  of  the  t  nll-l 
States,  the  seeds  of  which  liave  bes'll  used  aa  a  substitute 
for  coffee. 

coffein,  coffeine  (kof'e-iu),  «.  [<  Coffea  +  hV-\ 
-«»»•'•*.]    Same  as  caffein. 

coffer  (kof'fr),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  cofer,  <  ME. 
rvifrr,  eofre,  a  chest,  esp.'for  money,  ark.  rarvlv 
coffin  (>I).(r.Iii//cr=I)an.an/cTf  =  Sw.  *t>/rrf  i. 
<  OF,  cofre,  F.  coffee  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  rafrr),  a 
modification  of  older  cofin,  a  chest,  >  E.  coff; 
q.  v.  For  the  change  of  the  second  syllable, 
cf.  order,  <  F.  order,  <  L.  ordo  (ordin-).]  1. 
A  box,  casket,  or  chest  (as  now  understood,  a 
large  chest),  especially  one  used  for  keeping 
valuables,  as  money;  an  ark:  hence,  figura- 
tively, a  treasury ;  in  the  plural,  the  wealth  or 
pecuniarv  resources  of  a  person,  corporation, 
nation,  etc. 

Yet  hadde  he  but  lilel  gold  ill  fo/rr. 

CArtucer,  Gen.  lYnL  to  C.  T.,  L  9M. 

Hot  make  to  the  |thve|  a  mmidoun  A  that  U  my  wylle. 

A  refer  |ark|  cI.hxmI  of  ire«,  cinnlych  plaiud  ; 

Wyrk  wone3  |dwellliig»:  ilH-rliine  for  wylde  \  for  lame. 

AUUeratin  l-urm.  (ed.  M.wrl.).  U  310. 

Them  be  found  in  the  knyghtei  eo/ir 
lint  even  halfe  a  jxiunde. 
ijifefi  fle-le  «f  AnAjm  Mode  (Child'.  lulls,!.,  V.  Wl 

He  would  discbarge  It  without  any  burden  to  the  queen'. 
c.fm.  Buc.a,  Advice  to  Vllllen 

2.  In  arch.,  a  sunk  panel  or  romparlment  in 
a  ceiling  or  soffit,  of  an  ornamental  character. 

usually  eurich- 
- — '<§?^— —-<$>>:-  3^  ed  with  mold- 
"  .^Vi5^^  ings  and  having 
a  rose,  tHitne- 
gniniite.  star,  or 
other  ornament 
in  the  center: 
a  caisson. —  3. 
In  fort.,  a  hol- 
low lodgment 
Across  a  dry 
meat,  from  C  to 
7  feet  deep  nml 
from  10  to  II 

feet  broad.  The  upis-r  i«rl  Is  made  of  pleii-s  of  lirob-r 

rsl.,,1  J  f.-vt  aln,ve  the  level  of  I  lie  IlKint.  »lld  U|--M  Ihcln 

iii,- pi.,  c.l  liiirdlc.  laden  wllh  earth,  which  serve  asacivrr 
Ing  and  ii»  a  |inni|«-l.  ll  U  rni«il  by  the  liesfegel  b>  re- 
|iu)»-'  iK-sfvgeiTi  when  they  endeavor  to  lias,  the  ditch 


Coifen  of  a  C*  ct 


lit,)*--  iN^kurhi  Wlicll  tbry  <*|l>ii-ttVur  tn 

4.  A  trough  in  whi<*h  tin  ore  1h  broken  to  piecrs, 
—  5.  A  kind  of  <*a.M*oii  or  tloMtittg  ilock.—  6. 
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(kof'er),  r.  t.    H  coffer,  ».] 
in  a  coff« 


1.  To  de- 
usually  with  up. 


posit  or  lay  up  in 

Kiit  what  glut  [glutton]  of  tho 
kachen, 

lie  will  kepcn  It  hjriu-*el(  *  cttfrtx  It  f«l*. 

Picrt  Ptmcmant  Crtdt  (E  E.  T.  8.),  L  08. 
Treasure,  u  ft  tu  might  draw  forth,  so  a  peace  succeed- 

Bacon,  Hen.  VIL 

The  aged  man 

jtiwur.,  aLucnwc, 

,  m  a 


i  up  hi*  gold. 
SAalr.,  lucreee,  U  MS. 

2.  To  furnish 

ceiling. 

coffer-dajn  (kof'er-daro),  n.   1.  A  water-tight  „u&f»,,.j\< 
wooden  inclosure  built  in  a  body  of  water,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  firm  and  dry  foundation  for 
bridges,  jiiers,  etc.,  by  pumping  out  the 
from  its  interior.  It  la  usually  formoil  ct  tiro  or  n 
»  of  pile*,  driven  rloa*  together  and  rising  s»»vo 
lot  highs 
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the  CMt-aiter-oast  method.  [Cornwall.]— 0. 
In  ceram..  same  as  cossctf*.-  To  put  or  drive  a 
nail  In  one's  coffin,  to  do  anything  that  may  tend  to 
shorten  ooo  »  day*. 
colfin;(kof'- or  k&f'in),  r. /.  [<  coffin,  ».]  It. 
To  coyer  with  paste  or  crust.  See  coffin,  n.,  i ; 
also  extract  under  baked-meat,  2. 
And  cojUh  i!  ui  crust ,  till  now  ah«  wan  hoary. 

B.  Jonmm,  Masque  of  Gypsies 

2.  To  put  or  inclose  in  a  coffin,  as  a 
figuratively,  to  confine ;  shut  up. 

s  htm  in  a  nwmc  richly  f«r 
a  nh«t,  in  which  they  paint 
Purcka*.  Hlgrlniage,  p.  sad. 


iei«l  of  high  water,  with  clay  packed  In  between  the  t 
l-oaer-taina  are  enmetlmca  built  ag-almt  the  aides  of  see- 
Beta,  In  order  to  make  repair*  below  the  water-Una  with- 
out having  reeoarse  to  a  dry  dock. 
2.  A  protective  packing  for  the  hulls  of  war- 
ships. It  la  made  of  the  pith  of  earn  stalks,  when  wet 
It  swells  and  time  »ervee  to  clow  Hi—  holes  mad*  hy  Mint, 
cofferer  (kof'er-er),  n.  1.  One  who  " 
treasure  in  a  coffer  or  chest ;  one  wh< 
mouey.  [Rare.] 

Ye  fortune 'a  rt.ftrm  I  ye  poWra  of  wealth  ! 

)'»»»),  Majht  Thoughta,  II.  MO. 
9.  Formerly,  a  principal  officer  of  the  royal 
household  of  England,  who  had  oversight  of 
the  other  officers  of  the  court.  He  waa  next  under 
the  controller,  and  waa  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Hia  dntiea  are  now  performed  hy  the  lord  steward  and 
paymaater  of  the  household. 

Haniuel  Sandys  .  .  .  waa  raised  to  the  house  of  peer*, 
and  nuxle  tofrrcr  of  the  household. 

S.  /AwrvU.  Taiea  lu  England.  II.  Hi. 

Si.  A  treasurer. 

CWn.  Whither  ahould  this  money  he  travelled? 
Por.  To  tlx,  devil,  I  think. 

CWm  "Ha  with  hu  en/erer  I  am  certain,  that  a  the 
PUt rAer  (a  nd  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  II.  t 

■.flsb  (kof'er-flsh),  «.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Ontracion;  a  trunk-flan, 
coffering  (kof 'er-ing),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  cof- 
fer, v.]  In  mining,  the  operation  of  securing 
the  shaft  of  a  mine  from  the  ingress  of  water 
by  ramming  in  clay  between  the  casing  and  the 


Myself  will  see  him  cofin  d  and  embalmed. 
And  tn  one  tomb  reet  with  him. 

Beau,  and  Pi.  CO,  Faithful  Friends  11L  S. 

Tear  forth  the  fathers  of  poor  families 
Out  uf  their  bedi.  and  cijan  them  alive 
In  some  kind  cluaplng  prison, 

ft  Janvm,  VolpoiM,  L  L 


....  osjlia'd  In  their  cabins  lie.  equally 
OrieVd  that  they  are  nut  dead,  and  yet  must  die. 

/lonne,  The  storm. 

coffin-boat  (kof'ln-bot),  n.  A  sink-boat  or  bat- 
tery used  in  shooting  wild  fowl,  especially 
ducks.   See  battery,  U.    [Chesapeake  Bnv.]  ' 

coffin-bone  (kof'in-bou),  h.  Tim  last  phalanx 
of  a  horse's  foot ;  the  distal  phalangeal  bone. 
See  hoof. 


cofferahlpt  (kof'cr-ship),  n.  [<  coffer  +  ship.] 
The  office  of  treasurer,  cash-keeper,  or  purser. 

HI*  Mabttv  tileased  the  neooleffreatlv  to  wit  him  from 
. . -  —j  .  j  i  ,  •  j   e .  . .      *    ..  .  ..  ..  . 

the  co/crsAisc  Haitian,  Kemalns  (Ord  Ms.), 

'ork  (kof'er-werk),  n.    1.  In  arch.,  a 
ornamented  with  coffers. —  2.  In  mo- 
rubble- work  faced  with  stone. 


 -  ■  or  kftf'in),  m.    [Early  mod.  E.  also 

cophin  (def.  3),  after  the  L.;  <  ME.  cofln,  coffin, 
a  basket,  a  pie-crust  (the  sense  of  'chest  in 
which  a  dead  human  body  is  buried,'  for  which 
ME.  co/er  is  found,  does  not  belong  to  cofin  in 
ME.),  <  OF.  cofin  =  Pr.  cofin  =  Sp.  cofin,  a 
basket,  =  It.  cofano,  formerly  also  cofino,  cof- 
fino,  a  basket,  trunk,  coffer,  <  L.  cophinui,  a 
basket,  <  Or.  *  basket.   See  coffer,  the 

same  word  in  other  ME.  and  mod.  senses.]  If. 
A  basket. 

And  thet  token  the  reJlfa  of  broken 
ful  and  of  the  nschia 

St.  A  mold  of  paste  f 
•See  nutard-coffin. 

Of  the  paste  a  re^ln  I  will  rear.    Sao*..  Tit  And.,  v.  i 

If  you  apeod 

Tti*  red-deer  pi«»  In  ymir  home,  or  sell  them  f.irth,  sir, 
test  an  that  I  may  have  their  cojniu  all 


■WrfSaK 
;  the  crust  of  a  pie. 


I1 


JJ.Doitnw,  Staple  of  Jiewa.  It  1. 
3.  The  cheat,  box,  or  case  in  which  a  dead  hu- 
man body  is  placed  for  burial :  usually  made 
of  wood  or  lead,  but  sometimes  of  stone  "or  iron, 
i  of  glass. 

>ot  a  (lower,  not  a  Bower  iweet. 
On  my  black  ecjnn  let  there  tte  strowtt, 

.s*oi..  T.  X.,  II.  s(»ng% 
lalnt  Luke's)  innes  were  brought  from  Coostantl. 
I  an  yroo  cofin.  Curyitf,  iTUdltlee,  I.  178. 

4«.  A  paper  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  used 
as  a  bag  by  grocers;  a  cap  or  cornet. —  8.  In 
furriery,  the  nollow  part  of  a  horse's  hoof,  or 
the  whole  hoof  below  the  coronet,  including  the 
coffin-bone.  —  6.  In  printing:  («t)  The  wooden 
frame  which  inclosed  the  stone  or  bed  of  the 
old  form  of  hand  printing-press,  (b)  The  frame 
which  incloses  an  imposing-stone. — 7.  In  mill- 
ing, one  of  the  sockets  in  the  eye  of  the  runner, 
which  receives  the  end  of  the  driver.  A'.  H. 
Knight. — 8.  In  minimi,  old  workings  open  to  the 
day,  where  the  ore  was  raised  to  the  surface  by 


in  allusion  to 


pall-bearer,  in  allusion  to  its  black  back.] 
The  great  black-backed  gull,  Larue  marinns. 
See  bUickback,  1.  [Local,  New  Eng.] 
coffin-flan  (kof 'in-fish),  «.  A  fish  of  the  family 
ontracionttita.  The  name  is  applied  in  New- 
South  Wales  to  Ottracion  diaphanu*  and  O.  con- 
catenatus,  and  to  A  mama  lentieularit. 
CO  file  (kof'l),  n.  [Also  written  caufle  and  *«/- 
fie,  and  in  the  general  sense  '  caravan '  also  ruif- 
lah.  eaffllah,  kafilah,  kafila,  <  Ar.  kdfila,  >  Fers. 
Hind,  kdfila,  a  caravan':  see  kafila.  1  A  train  or 
gang  of  slaves  transported  or  marched  for  Bale. 

Lmi  ly  waa  a  constant  wltueat  of  the 
tbi  of  the  [slave]  InOc  »  the  e.-<ne#  < 

HVaruliiurer  for,,  C.VXV.  .TTl. 

coffre-fort  (kof'er-fort),  n.  [F.,  orig.  coffee  fort: 
coffre,  a  box;  fort,  <  L.  fortie,  strong:  see  cot- 
fer,  u.,aud  fortitude.]  A  strong  box, especially 
one  of  a  decorative  character,  generally  small, 
and  wrought  either  in  steel  or  a  similar  mate- 
rial, for  use  in  keeping  money  or  valuable  pa- 
per* ;  an  imiUtion  of  such  a  box  in  wood  or 
the  like. 

coffret  (kof 'ret),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  coffre,  a  coffer: 
see  coffer,  n.]  A  casket,  especially  one  of  orna- 
mental design  and  character. 

Oblong  box  or  eofrrt,  old  black  Route,  height  5  Inches, 
length  is  Inches.    S.  AT.  Cat.  Spec.  Kxkib.,  IW12,  No.  MH. 

collyt,  utie.  [ME.,  also  coftieh,  <  AS.  cdfiice, 
quickly,  valiantly,  <  rti'',  quick:  see  co/and-/y3.] 
Quickly;  impetuously. 

The  K  voire  with  Ills  keene  oat  [hostl  eslfiea  ftghta. 

Aiumnnitf  <•/  .H.i,  .,(,,„.•  ■  Kr.  LtiUSK. 

cofound  (k6-found'),  <•  [<  to-1  +  found*.] 
To  found  together  or  at  tho  same  time. 

It  [the  at«epl«  of  St.  Psul's] .  .  .  was  originally  cn-/mtnd. 
e.l  ley  King  r.thellmrt  with  the  tftidy  of  the  Church. 

AWIer,  Worthies,  London.  II.  S4* 

cofounder  (ko-foun'd*r),  n.  [<  co-i  +  founder^.] 
A  joint  founder. 

cofret,      A  Middle  English  form  of  coffer. 
CO  ft.  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  cuff1. 
COg't  (kug),  n.    [<  ME.  cotige.  coge  (after  MT). 
iiuji/he,  D.  kog  =  MLU.  LU.  kogge  ( >  O.  kogge) 
=  Dan.  koggt,  kog,  kaag  —  8w.  dial,  kdg  =  feel. 
kvagr;  ML.  cogga.  coggo,  cogo).  a  var.  of  ME. 
eokke,  E.  cock*,  <  OF.  cogue,  a  small  boat :  see 
eocA*.]    1.  A  small  boat ;  a  cockboat ;  a  cock. 
Jason  and  tnules  also 
That  la  a  myje  to  Imide  w  ere  ygo. 

Cnoueee,  tii.ftl  Women,  L  liBl. 
full  kene  Into  the  water, 
ahlla  cachyn  to  londe. 
lay  an  on  lone  the  long  night  oner. 

/iMtitxruwi  nfTmnK.  E.  T.  S.).  I.  1077. 

2.  A  trading- vessel ;  a  galley;  a  ship  in  general. 
OflW  atnl  crayon  than  crutari  thalre  maatei 

Ki^ra'^Te'iUtu1n^X^iM"t^!',til.X  L  47tO. 
COg-'  (kog),  n.  [<  HE  cog,  cogge,  kog  =  8w. 
kugge,  a  cog;  prob.  of  Celtic  origin,  <  Gael.  Ir. 
cog  aa  W.  eotMf  pi.  cocne,  coce,  a  cog.  In  def. 
5,  ef .  cvK'tG,  a  notch.]  1 .  A  tooth,  catch,  or  pro- 
jection, usually  one  of  a  continuous  series  of 
"  i  projections,  ou  the  periphery  or  the  side 


cogency 

of  a  wheel,  or  on  any  part  of  a  machine,  which, 
on  receiving  motion,  engages  with  a  corre- 
sponding tooth  or  projection  on  another  wheel 
or  other  part  of  the  machine,  and  imparts  mo- 
tion to  it.   See  cut  under  cog-wheel. 

Copee  of  a  roylle,  acartoballmu.    Prompt.  Parr.,  p.  as. 

Flense  you  to  set  Uie  watennin  with  the  Ivory  e».rj  In  t 
a-gruidlag.    Muhtttttm  mid  AWry,  Spanish  Uypsy,  II.  1. 

2f.  A  mill-wheel;  a  cog-wheel. 

The  were  i-cumlur  |H«nVr,  that  is,  more  akin  or  like)  to 

one  lYogjfs 
Tlinl  sit  at  mulne  [niilll  under  iww. 

Osr)  itmf  .ViyAf  itvmU,  L  8&. 

3.  In  mining,  same  as  chock*.  4. — 4.  The  short 
handle  of  a  scythe.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  5.  A  kind 
of  notch  used  in  tailing  joints  or  wall-plates. 

Cog  and  round,  ft  device,  consisting  of  a  c*  wheel 
working  Into  Die  rounds  uf  a  lantern.* li eel,  for  raising  a 
bucket  from  s  well. 

furnish  with  cogs. 

C'"!WF>|  a  mylle.  scarloballu.  /Vvwnf.  Parr.,  p.  6S. 
2.  To  wwlge  up  so  as  to  render  steadr  or  pre- 
vent motion:  as,  to  cog  the  leg  of  «  table  which 
stands  unevenly;  to  cog  a  wheel  of  a  carriage 
with  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood.  [Scotch.]— 3. 
To  harrow.  [North.  Eng.]  -  Cogged  respiration 
•  •r  breath-sound,  w  f..-..rt*..>.w»f. 
COg3,  C0*Tie  (kog),  ».  [Se;  (dim.  coggie,  q.  v.), 
<  liael.  cogan,  a  small  dnnking-Tessel,  cog,  a 
drink,  aa  Ir.  cogan,  cog,  a  drink,  be  W.  cogan,  a 
bowl;  prob.  connected  with  UUael.  coca,  hol- 
low, empty,  W.  coeg,  empty.  Cf.  cow*.]  1.  A 
circular  wooden  vessel  used  for  holding  milk, 
broth,  etc.    [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

up  In 
a  few 

VL  U1X 

For  fear  by  foes  that  they  ahould  low 
Their  effur*  of  brijee, 

Bar/feo/.v*eri/-JfinV(rhlld  s  lUlUds,  VII.  SBlX 
2.  A  measure  used  at  some  mills,  containing 
the  fourth  part  of  a  peck. — 3.  Intoxicating 
liquor. 

COg'1,  COgue  (kdg),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cogged, 
cmjued,  mir.  cogging,  coguing.  [Sc.,  from  the 
noun.]  To  empty  into  a  wooden  vessel. 

cog*  (kog),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cogge*!,  ppr.  cogging. 
[Not  found  in  ME ;  perhaps  from  W.  cocgio, 
make  void,  trick,  pretend,  <  coeg,  empty,  vain, 
saucy,  silly,  foolish :  see  cog&.  Cf.  coke*',  cimr.] 

1.  traiw.  1.  To  flatter;  wheedle;  seduce  or  win 
by  adulation  or  artifice. 

I'll  mountebank  their  loves, 
I     their  hearts  from  tbem,  and  come  home  helov'd 
Of  all  the  trailvs  In  Rome.  S*«wY. ,  Cor.,  III.  S. 

With  such  poor  fetches  to  eo«r  a  langhter  from^ua. 

2.  To  obtrude  or  thrust  by  falsehood  or  t 
tiou;  foist;  palm:  usually  with  in  or  ou. 

Fustian  tragedies  .  .  .  nave  by  concerted  applause  been 
<**/!/rrt  tipvn  the  town  for  masterpieces.  fiennw. 

3.  To  adapt  (a  die)  for  cheating,  by  loading  it, 
so  as  to  direct  its  fall :  as,  to  play  with  cogged 


Tlu  Ir  drtllk  Is  ftle  made  of  I 
a  small  vessel  called  a  on 


cr-malt,  and  tunned 
after  It  has  stood 


hours,  they  drink  It  out  of  the  romsr,  yeat  and  all. 
Mod.  Account  a/  Seeitaml,  leTllfHari.  "" 


I  know  nunc  breathing,  hut  will  nwf  a  dye 
F'or  twentie  thousand  double  phitolels. 

MarituH,  Antonio  aiwl  Melllda.  I.,  Ui.  1. 

IX  intrans.  1.  To  wheedle;  flatter;  dissimu- 
late. 

,  II*.  Ilatter,  ami  fa 

i  In  t'ourt  to  win  men  grace. 

Atrkum,  The  .Hch<dvimut«T,  p.  64. 
F'or  they  will  eoj  so  when  they  wish  to  use  men. 
WIOi  "Fray  lie  cover  d,  sir,  "  I  beseech  y.w.  alt.^ 

Cnitpuuiu,  ileutlcmau  t  sher,  IU.  L 
Mlsren  F'onl,  I  cannot  cua,  I  cannot  prate. 

SAa*..  M.  W.  of  W..  111.  S. 

2.  To  cheat,  especially  by  means  of  loaded  dice. 


For  guineas  In  other  men's  breeches 

Vonr  gamesters  w  III  pnlni  and  will  coo.  Sicifl. 

COg*  (kog),  it.    [<  cog*,  e.]    1.  A  trick  or  de- 


Letting  It  pass  for  an  ordinary  o»r  upon  them. 

Hp.  »'rll»<«» 

2.  pi  Loaded  dice. 

It  were  a  hard  matter  tor  me  to  get  my  dinner  that  day 
wherein  my  master  had  not  sold  a  dosrn  of  devices,  a  rase 
of  coo,,  ami  a  Milt  of  shifts  In  the  morning. 

fjrre.ie.  James  IV.,  IL  I. 

COg-bells  (kog'belz).  n,  jit.  [Cf.  equiv.  E.  dial. 
CMajMtaO.]    Icicles.    [I'rov.  Eng.] 

cogence  (ko'jeus), ».  [<  cogent :  see  -ence.]  Co- 
gency. [Kare.] 

An  argument  of  eooenee.    Cotcpcr,  Conversation,  L  2us. 

cogency  (ko'jen-si),  «.  [<  cogent:  see  -ency.] 
l'ower  of  pnn-ing  or  of  producing  belief:  the 
quality  of  being  highly  probable  or  convincing ; 
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motive,  o 


cogency 

credibility:  as,  the  cogency  of  an  alleged 
or  of  evidence;  the  cogency  of  one's  nr- 


Maxinu  and  uionu,  princtplea  ol  tcience,  hccauae  they 
are  tell -evident,  have  been  tuppoeed  Innate  ;  although  no- 
body L-rer  ahewed  tbe  foundation  uf  their  cJearueat  anil  co- 
gency. Lock*. 

Negative  evidence  ...  of  the  Mine  kind  aivd  of  the 
j  eajtney  at  that  which  fofhl.lt  ut  to  awinte  the  cxto- 
t  between  the  Earth  ami  Vennt  of  a  idanet  at  large  at 
r  of  them.  W,  K.  Cti/unl,  Lecture*,  II.  6*. 

cogenialt  (ko-je'nial),  a.  [<  co-l  +  genial;  var. 
of  congenial.]  Congenial. 

A  writer  of  a  rownuif  cart. 

T.  Warton.  Hint.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  3ST. 

cogent  (ko' jent),  a.  [=  P.  cogent,  <  L.  coaeaj(f->, 
ppr.  of  cogere,  collect,  compress,  compel,  contr. 
of  'co-igere,  for  •co-agere.<  co-,  together,  +  age- 
re,  drive:  seec»-l  and  act,  ».]  1.  Compelling 
by  physical  force;  potent ;  Irresistible  by  physi- 
cal means.  [Rare.] 

TheeojjtMf  forco  of  nature.  Prior. 
2.  Compelling  assent  or  conviction;  appealing 
powerfully  to  the  intellect  or  moral  sense ;  not 
easily  denied  or  refuted:  as,  a  cogent  reason  or 


(  proof  of  a  Deity.  Bn«lt\t. 
Thia  way  of  reasoning  vat  to  obvious  ami  cvgtnt  that 
many,  even  among  the  Jcwa  thcmaetvra,  acknowledged  the 
forte  of  IL  Bp.  Attertmry,  Sermon*.  LL  v. 

cogently  (ko'jent-li),  <i«V.  In  a  cogent  manner, 
cogge  1 1,  cogge'-t.  A  Middle  English  spelling  of 
cog*,  cog?. 

cogger1  (kog'er),  n.  [<  cog*,  n.,  3,  +  -erl.]  In 
in  in  i tig,  one  who  builds  up  the  roof-support*  or 
cogs. 

cogger*  (kog'er),  n.  r<  cog*  +  -erl.]  A  flat- 
terer; a  deceiver;  a  cheat. 

coggeryt  (kog'er-i),  «.  [<  eo<r»  +  -cry.]  The 
practice  of  cogging  or  cheating,  ospoctally  at 
dice;  trickery ^falsehood;  knavery. 

Thl»  U  a  ■tonal  ftlx-  turniUe  or  curat  rte  of  the  Jeauita 
to  keep  the  ignorant  in  error. 

Dp.  Walton,  Qmxllibcta  of  Itellgh.n  fed.  100S).  p.  105. 

COggie  (kog'i),  ».  [Sc..  dim.  of  cog*.]  1.  A 
small  wooden  bowl. — 2.  The  content*  of  a 
coggie,  as  porridge,  brose.  liquor,  etc. 

cogging1  (kog'iug),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cog*,  v.] 
The  practice  of  cheating  by  loaded  dice. 

At  to  diceing,  I  think  II  becommcth  l>c»t  dehnahed  toul- 
dier*  to  play  at  on  tile  head*  of  their  drum*,  being  only 
L'd  by  hazard,  anil  aubject  to  knavlth  «*ryi«<7. 

Quoted  In  Strutt  *  Sport*  and  l'attime*,  p.  17. 

!•    Samo  bs  calking-. 
[Dim.  of  cogi.]    A  small 
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Botch.  In  a  clerical  drest.  It  anted  In  an  eai 
tainimt,  with  a  man  uteri  pt  open  in  fer..'  bun. 

Southry.  Tlie  Doctor,  exlL 
COgitabondity  (koj'i-ta-bun*di-ti),  n.    [<  cogi- 
talmntt  +  -if}/.  J  Deep  thought  fulness.  [Humor- 
ous.] 

cogitate  (koj'i-tat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cogitated, 
ppr.  cogitating.  [<  L.  cogitatus,  pp.  of  cogitare 
(>  IU  cogitare  =  Sp.  Pg.  oogilar  =  OP.  eogiter), 
consider,  ponder,  weigh,  think  upon,  prob.  a 
contr.  (as  cosfcrc  for  'coigere.  'eoagcre)  for  'co- 
igitarc,  for  co-agitare  (which  occurs  later  as  a 
new  formation  in  lit.  sense  'shake  together'),  < 
co-,  together,  +  agitare,  shake :  gee  <•«.!  and 
agitate.]  L  intrant.  To  think  earnestly  or 
studiously;  reflect;  ponder;  meditate:  as,  to 
cogitate  upon  means  of  escape. 

IletlmtcalUthatldngintohlanuml  .  .  .  «»rif«<f  Ih  ami 
coutidereth.  Atccm,  Learning. 

II.  trans.  To  revolve  in  the  mind :  think  about 
attentively;  mcditateon;  hence,  devise  or  plan: 
us,  be  is  cogitating  mischief. 

We  .  .  .  did  cogitate  nothing  mure  than  how  to  aatlafy 
the  parta  of  a  good  pat  tor.  Pure,  Martyrs,  p.  Too. 

cogitation  (koi-i-ta'shon),  n.  [In  early  ME. 
eogitaeiun,  <  OF.  cogitacinn,  eogitacion,  P.  cogi- 
tation =  Pr.  eogitatio  =  Pg.  cogitacdo  =  It.  aigi- 
tacione,  <  L.  cogitatio{n-),  <  cogitare,  think:  see 
eojfitofe.]  1.  The  aet  of  cogitating  or  thinking; 
earnest  reflection;  meditation;  contemplation. 

On  tome  (treat  charge  employ  d 
nil,  or  III  d  bi  epilation  deep. 

■Hilton,  P.  L.,  UL  MS. 


Coenate  acPUaatlTB  or  objective,  s#e»Wertiiv.-Coc- 
n&te  notion*,  In  !«*><  (*)  Notion*  cttetiiUUly  identical, 
ami  differing  only  In  being  conceived  by  diBereot  niln.lt 
or  by  the  tanw  mlml  at  diltcrent  timet.  (Jb)  Any  tinillar 
iiotlixi*.— Cog-aate  propotltlons,  m  feme,  propotlUtma 
IwUrm  llw  taine  tnhject  or  the  tame  iirr.lirtte. 

II,  n.  [=  P.  cognat,  etc.,  <  L.  cognattu,  fern, 
copnata,  n. :  see  above.]  1.  One  connected 
with  another  by  ties  of  kindred;  specifically, 
in  the  plural,  all  those  whose  descent  can  be 
traced  from  one  pair.  In  its  technical  use  in 
Roman  law  it  implied  a  lawful  marriage  as  the 
source.  See  agnate  and  cognation,  1.— 2.  Any- 
thing related  to  another  by  origin  or  derivation, 
as  a  language  or  a  worn:  as,  the  Latin  mid 
(ireek  utnguttges  are  cognates. 

cognateneu  (kog'n&t-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
relation  of  being  cognate.  Coleriiige. 

COglUtti  (kog-na"ti),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  cognatus, 
n,:  see  cognate,  a.  and  ».]  Persons  related  by 
birth ;  specifically,  the  descendants  of  the  same 
pair.    See  cognation,  1. 

co  gn  a  tic  (kog-nat'ik),  a.  [<  cognate  +  -ic;  aw 
h.  rognatique  =  Hp.  cogndtteo  =  Pg.  cognatico,] 
Cognate;  pertaining  to  relationship  V" 
from  one  pair.    See  cognation,  1. 


The  old  Roman  law  etubllthrd,  for 
mental  dllTerenee  between  Agnatic  ami 
ahip,  that  la.  between  the  Family  cinuwb 
common  tub)ectlon  to  p*trtan*lul  authc 
lly  contlderod  (III  conformity  with  nw  ' 


sample.,  a  funda- 
'wtnaxic  rrlatlun. 
red  at  tinted  upon 
ity  and  the  Kanv 
lilcat)aaiiriited 
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[Prov. 


r.  U ;  pret.  and  pp.  coggletl,  ppr. 
dial.,  appar.  <  coggtel,  ».,  a  small 
boat,  or  else  var.  of  poetic3',  move  up  and 
down,  as  waves:  see  eogglel  and  cocklt-.]  To 
move  from  side  to  side ;  be  shaky.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Seoteh.l 
COggl©3  (kog'l),  it.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  dim.  of  cocJ&, 
a  roundish  heap,  etc.  (cf.  sw,  dial,  kokket,  a 
lump  of  earth),  or  var.  of  equiv.  cobble1,  q.  v. ; 
but  ef.  D.  kogcl  =  M  Hi  kngrle,  k«g<l.  0.  kugel, 
a  ball,  bowl,  globe.]  A  small  round  stone; 
a  cobble.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
COggledy  (kog'  1-di),  a.  [Extension  of 
or  var.  of  cwcAiWy.]  Shaky ; 
Eng.] 

Take  can*  of  that  ttcji-btddcr  though ;  It  la 
I  oliacrvcii  when  yon  came  down. 

MiM  Edytmirth.  Hele 

COgglestone (kog'Uston),  n.    [<mggl<S  + 

ClTrabblcjitoHe.]    A  cobblestone, 
coggly  (kog'li),  a.    [Sc..  also  spelled  cogglie ; 

<  totfglr'i  +  -jr'.l    Unsteady ;  unstable, 
cogitability  (koj'l-tJt-bil'j-ti),  n.  ^=  F.  cogi 

quality  of 

bility  of  being  thought. 

Conception*  ...  of  whatsoever  hath  any  entity  or  co?i  • 
tabtlitv.  CudiNirth,  Morality,  Ir.  1. 

cogitable  (koj'i-ta-bl).  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  eogi- 
talilc,  <  L.  cogitabiti».  <  cogitare,  think :  see  cogi- 
tate] I.  a.  Capable  of  being  thought ;  that  may 
rehended  by  thinking;  thinkable;  no't 


Round  the  decaying  trunk  of  human  pride. 
At  morn,  and  ere.  and  midnight  !  solemn  hoar, 
Do  penitential  eajitatmpt  c^Wy   ^     ««,    ta,  t  1 

Hence— 2.  That  which  is  thought  out ;  apian; 
a  scheme.  [Rare.] 

The  king,  perceiving  that  hit  detirvt  were  Intemperute, 
and  hit  evgitatiuHi  vatt  and  urogiilar,  l»egan  not  to  lin>ok 
hlinwell  /Inrnn,  Henry  VII, 

cogitative  (koj'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  eogitatif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  cogitatiro,  <  ML.  cogitatirns,  <  L.  co- 
gitatus,  pp.  ol  cogitare,  think:  see  comitate  and 
-ire.]  1.  Having  the  power  of  cogitating  or 
meditating:  thinking;  reflective:  as,  eogitatire 
faculties.— 2.  (iiven  to  thought  or  contempla- 
tion; thoughtful. 
Thcrarl  .  ,  .  Wing  by  nature  tomewhatroorecft'ifntiiv. 
.Sir //.  Hirfron,  Parallel  between  Ettex and 

cogitatlvely  (koj'i-t*-tiv-H),  adc.   In  a 

live  or  tliitiKiriir  manner. 
COgltativity  (koj'i-ta-liv'i-ti),  n.    [<  cogitative 

+ -ifj/.]    Power  of  cogitation.  [Rare.] 
To  change  death  Into  life,  Incapacity  of  flunking  Into 

cwfitntiritfi.  M".  iroWuttoii. 

cogito  ergo  sum  (koj'i-to  ^Kgo  sum).  [L.:  co- 
gito,  1st  per*,  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  cogitare, 
think ;  ergo,  therefore ;  smjh,  1st  pers.  sing.  pres. 
ind.  of  ntne.he:  nee  cogitate,  ergo, and.  6el.]  Lll- 
erally,  I  think,  therefore  I  am:  the  starting- 
point  of  Ihe  Cartesian  system  of  philosophy. 
See  Cartesian. 

cogmant  (kog'man),  ».;  pi.  cygtnen  (-men),  [f 
rvH/(ir<iri>)  +  wan.]   A  dealer  in  or  a  maker 
eogware, 


through  the  mere  fact  of  a  comnkon  doacent,  Thlt  dia- 
tbictlou  disappear*  In  tbe  "  law  oonnnoii  b>  all  nationa. ' 

JVitiMt,  Ancient  Law  (3d  Am.  cd.),  p.  M. 

cognation  (kog-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  cognadonn, 
<  OP.  cognacion,  F.  cognation  ~  Pr.  cognation 
—  Hp.  cognacion  —  Pg.  cognaeSo  =  It.  cogna- 
;ione,  <  L.  cognatio\  n-).  <  cognattu,  kindred: 
see  cognate.  ]  1 .  Relationship  by  descent  from 
the  same  pair,  including  both  the  male  and  the 
female  lines.  See  aawtfion. 
He  that  honour*  hUparenU  .  .  .  wtll  dearly  account  of 


Cognation  it  ...  a  relative  term, 
connexion  In  blood  which  it  indicate*  d 
ticular  marriage  which  i*  *e)ccled  a*  tl 
of  the  calculation.  If  we  begin  with  tbe  marriage  of  fa- 
ther and  mother,  Coynatum  will  only  exprea*  tbe  relation- 
tliip  of  brother*  and  tiaten  :  if  we  take  that  of  tbe  grand- 
fattier  ami  grandmother,  then  unclet.  aunta.  and  their  de- 
•ceucUnu  will  al*o  be  included  in  the  notion  of  fupwitf  urn  ; 
and  following  tbe  tame  proem*  a  larger  number  of  Cog. 
nate*  may  be  continually  obtained  by  chooalng  tbe  start- 
ing  point  higher  ami  higher  up  in  the  line  of  tocrlit. 

.tfBi<ie,  Ancient  Law  (3d  Am.  vil.X  p-  It!. 
2.  Affinity  by  kindred  origin. 
Hi*  cognation  w  llh  Ihe  .tUcblet  ami  king*  of  Molossoa. 

Sir  T.  Bnnrnr,  Mite.  Tracta,  p.  IML 
lilt  [the  Lord'*]  baptltin  did  tlgnify,  by  a  cognation  to 
llieir  UMial  rttea  and  ceremonie*  of  ahlntion,  and  wathtng 
.  that  the  Jewt  bad  to  far  receded  Irom 
1  they  were  In  the  ttate  of  ttralujcra. 
Jcr.  Tayl.tr,  W..rk*(cd.  isai),  I.  sn. 


Affinity  of  any  kind; 
character. 


of 


tt  uuto  causes  of  no  cojt- 
'ir  T.  Brmmt,  Vulg.  Err. 

etc.    See  cognUa- 


cogitable:  see  -e.i.fv.]  Th  e  state  or 
of  being  cogitable  or  thinkable;  possi- 


dl- 

p.  M3. 


be  appi 

logically  absurd. 

Creation  it  ciyttaMt  by  at  only  at  a  putting  forth  of 
rine  power.  Sir  H".  UhimUIom,  nUcaasloaa,  p.  ! 

H.  n.  Anything  capable  of  being  the  subject 
of  thought.  Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 
COgitabund  fkoj'i-ta-bund), <».  [=  8p.  Pg.  eogi- 
tabumio  =  It.  cogitabtmtlo.  <  LL.  cogitabnndwi, 
thoughtful.  <  L.  cogitare,  think:  see  coqiUUe.] 
Full  of  thought;  deeply  thoughtful.  [Rare,] 


cognac  (ko'tiyak),  n.  [Formerly  also  cogniae;  < 
r .  cognac:  so  called  from  Cognac  in  France.]  1. 
l*roperly,  u  French  brandy  of  superior  quality 
distilled  from  wines  produced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cognac  in  the  department  of  Charente, 
France;  more  loosely,  any  of  the  brandies  of 
that  department.  Hence — 2.  In  Europe,  any 
brandv  of  good  quality  (this  name  having  su- 
perseded the  original  terms  enn-</e-ri<',  brannt- 
hvi'm,  etc. ) ;  in  the  United  States,  French  brandy 
in  general.    See  champagne. 

Cognac  pottery.    See  potter;/. 

cognate  (kog'nat),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  co- 
gnado  —  It.  cognato,  <  L.  cognatus,  <  Co-,  toge- 
ther, +  'gnatujt,  old  form  of  snfu*.  born,  pp.  of 
'gna»ci,  nasct,  be  born:  see  natal,  native.  Cf. 
agnate.adnatt .]  I,  a.  1.  Allied  by  blood;  con- 
nected or  related  by  birth ;  specifically,  of  the 
same  parentage,  near  or  remote,  as  'another. 
See  cognation,  1. — 2.  Related  in  origin ;  trace- 
able lo  the  same  source;  proceeding  from  the 
same  stock  or  root ;  of  the  same  family,  iu  a 
general  seuse :  as.  cognate  languages  or  dia- 
lects; words  cognate  in  origin.— 3.  Allied  in 
nature,  quality,  or  form;  having  affinity  of  any 
kind:  as,  cognate  sounds. 


There  it  a  diltere 
art*  of  exprffctton,  alt 
do  with  material  pruc 


l.lween  poetry  and  the  cognate 
the  former  hat  aomewbat  lea*  to 
lea  and  effect*. 

Slcdman.  Vict.  Poeta,  p.  S. 
In  ancient  Hellt*  there  were  four  clame*  of  religiout  ob- 
servance more  or  1cm  c./nate  with  pilgrimage,  though  not 
In  any  cat*  Identical  llKrewitlu     iocyc.  Bril.,  XIX  «. 


He  Inducetl 
itdftoii.  Si 

cognisability,  cognisable, 

buity,  etc. 

cognita,  ».    Plural  of  cognitum. 

cognition  (kog-nish'on),  ».  [<  ME.  cognicion 
=  F.  cognition  —  Pr.  <w«teio  =  Hp.  oofpiiWon 
(obs. )  =  It.  rot/nijtonr,  i  !<.  ro(7nifiV>(N-),  know- 
ledge, perception,  a  judicial  examination,  trial, 
<  cot/iii in.*,  pp.  of  citqnoacere,  know,  <  co-,  to- 
gether, +  "gnonvre,  older  form  of  noscere,  = 
Or.  )(-)Wn7tr/i',  -yi'unxi  =  E.  titoir:  see  anoirl, 
and  cf.  eognice.  cot/ni^ance,  cognimr,  cognosce, 
ronnoisKcur.]  1.  Knowledge,  or  certain  know- 
ledge, as  from  personal  view  or  experience ; 
perception ;  cognizance. 

Thia  deuyu  |d|v|nel  w»»  of  good  eaanieian. 
And  a  toiler  wat  of  IVilonne  certain. 
At  wltncstrlth  lltterall  trripture  plain. 

Hum.  «/  Partcmnj  (E.  F»  T.  S.k  L  MSI. 
Knmetime  he  IConttantine)  t»>ok,  a*  St.  Auguttine  wit- 
neateth,  even  peraonal  cog-nit  ion  of  them. 

Hooter,  Eoclea.  Pcdlty,  ViiL  S. 

I  till  not  lie  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  ubnt  1  feel ;  I  am  all  patience. 

Sltak..  T.  and  C,  v.  S. 
2.  A  mental  act  or  process,  or  the  product  of 
an  act,  of  the  general  nature  of  knowing  or 
learning,  mi  The  act  of  aniulriiui 
referring  lo  an  object  I 

tentatlan,  I  

Mind.  etc. :  In  Hit*  teiiM!.  dl*erimuuted'  at  a  function  of 
tbe  mind  from  /erlina  and  nWifum. 

I  frei|Uently  employ  ctrmition  at  a  tynonyin  of  know- 
ledge. .Sir  II".  Hamilton.  Meta|dL.  xxL 

The  very  facta  which  lead  iu  to  dinting 
eoynition  ami  conation  make  agalnal  the  I 
cojitcloatnett  can  ever  be  all  feeling. 

James  M  <ieif ,  I 


lect;  the  ob)ectin>atlon  of  feeling: 
in  the  wlde*t 


ulring  an?  tort  of  idea: 
tiject  a*  affecting  Ihe  >ul- 
ling:  on  act  of  knotting 
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The  theory  of  monition,  cm  which  this  ultimate  concep- 
tion mu,  and  from  which  It  1»  developed,  may  lie  rcsard 
•d  either  u  itu  anal) til  of  eiperlrnre  or  as  the  idea  of  self- 


's) The  formation  of  a  concept,  Judgment,  or  argument,  or 
that  which  u  formed;  the  aciiiiUltiou  of  knowledge  by 
,  or  the  knowledge  Itself. 

i  which  this  ultimate 
l  developed, 
r  eiperlrnre  or  as  (lie 
.ditonunsi,  Phlk.s.  of  Kant,  p.  Its. 

(e)  A  mental  representation  (the  act  or  the  product)  which, 
by  the  operation  of  sensory  perception  <>r  thought,  la  matte 
to  correspond  to  an  external  object,  thoogh  not.  It  may 
be.  accurately.  The  word  rooiiifio  was  the  ordinary  scho- 
lastic term  in  this  eense.  Carninvit  waa  occasionally  used 
by  Hobbea,  Cud  worth,  and  other  writers  whose  vocabulary 
was  strongly  Influenced  by  the  Latin,  but  la  rarely  met 
with  In  later  English  before  Hamilton. 


8.  In  old  Scott  law,  a  process  in  the  Court  of 
Session  by  which  cases  concerning  disputed 
marches  were  determined.— 4t.  Same  as  cog- 
nizance, 2. 

The  bishop*  were  ecclesiastical  judge*  ovct  the  presby- 
ters, the  Inferior  clergy,  and  the  laity.  .  .  .  There  was  In- 
herent in  them  a  power  of  c*rn£'ior»  of  cause*,  arid  oercloa 
of  persons.  Jrr.  Taj/tar,  Works  (ed.  1SS5X  U  206. 

Abstractive  ..r  speculative  cognition.  See  ir'utrne- 
ti  ■■  Actual  coTOltlon,  adequate  cognition.  -..II.. 
adjective*.—  Analytical  cognition.  the  t^ioal  dissec- 
tion of  a  notion.  — Cognition  and  aula  in  G  otland,  a 
process  before  the  Court  of  Session,  at  the  instance  of  a 
pupil  and  hit  tutors,  for  obtaining  ft  *  arrant  to  sell  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  pupil's  estate. — Cognition  and 
aaalns.  In  Scotland,  a  form  of  entering  an  heir  in  bur- 
gage property.— Condition  of  cognition.  See  ceuoV 
rion — Empirical  cognition,  an  act  of  learning  from 
eiperieuce.  or  the  knowledge  so  obtained.  —  Bntgiiiati. 
Cai  4Wj|fTlltjeflt  abalraetlre  oOKldUon.  especially  of  God  : 


I" 


so  called  In  illusion  to  1  Cor.  iliL  IS,  ''Now 
a  mirror,  darkly  * :  In  the  Vulgate,  "  V  Melons  in 
speculum  In  •niginate. '  ~-  Essential  cognition  . 
knowledge  as  belonging  to  him  essentially.  — Form  of 
cognition.  See  /arm.- Habitual  cognltton.  SeeAa- 
Asruai  eivoe/edoe,  under  kw/tclr>l>tr.  —  Historical  cogni- 
tion, knowledge  of  facta.  —  Immaterial  cognition,  mi 
act  of  semiring  Imowleilge  without  the  aid  of  the  bodily 
organs,  whether  of  the  peripheral  senses  or  of  the  brain. 
—  Infused  cognition,  the  direct  communication  of  know  - 
ledge  froraon  high.— Intellective  cognition,  k:i<.wl,-.lge 
from  reason  and  not  from  sense.  Intellectual  cogni- 
tion, (a)  Knowledge  by  the  understanding.  (6)  Ciami- 
lion  by  direct  imbrht.  and  not  by  ratiocination.  —  Intui- 
tive cognition,  (a)  Knowlcilge  by  lmmedlatee»|ierlence. 
(ft)  Present  perception  of  an  object,  with  consciousness  of 
tt  as  an  object,  — Material  cognition,  an  not  of  learning 
by  means  of  the  bodily  organs,  that  is,  the  senses  or  tile 
brain.  Batter  of  cognition.  See  iwuff>r._  Matutinal 
Cognition*,  the  cognition  of  things  In  the  Divine  Word: 
so  called  because  the  aflgeU  were  said  to  have  this  kind 
of  knowledge  In  the  morning.  —  Medium  of  cognition. 
See  ....  .in..*.  -Meritorious  cognition,  knowledge  at- 
tained by  the  practice  of  virtn  c.— Mixed  cognition,  a 
y  a  posteriori.- Natural 
i  of  tile  senses  and  reason, 

 e.-  nocturnal  cognition', 

that  knowledge  of  <lod  which  belong*  te  Ihc  devil,  and 


cognition  partly  a  priori,  parti] 

1  a  A  i  is  1  a  I  1  v 

CQKulClQQ,  v'T:ill'JH  l>>  tnenni 
without  niimcuI-»'ni«.liLui.rr_ 


O-jnitit*  power,  or  conceptlve,  the  power  af  knowing 
or  conceiving.  IMtxi,  Human  -Sat.,  i. 

8.  Pertaining  to  cogni 
faculties. 

Thinking  (employing  that  term  as 
our  eo^iu/i re  energies)  is  of  two  kinds. 

Sir  W.  IIitmilluN,  Discussions,  p.  r.TS. 

cogni  turn  (kog'ni -rum).  ». ;  pi.  cognita  (-til). 
fL.  neut.  of  cognitus :  see  cognition'.]  An  ob- 
ject of  cognition  Primum  cognltum.  the  Bnt 

thing  or  kind  of  thing  known  In  the  order  of  Ivanilng. 


Tile  question  of  the  Primum  CqTwlruni  ...  It  not  in- 
volved In  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph..  mvi. 

COgnizabllity  (kog'ni-  or  konM-za-bil'i-ti),  n. 
J (  cognizable:  see  -bilitu.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing cognizable.    Also  spelled  cognisabilitu. 

cognizable  (kog'ni-  or  kon'i-za-'bl),  a.  [For- 
merly aUo  eonmimble,  conn  table ;  <  Or.  co- 
gnoisable,  a  sophisticated  form  of  'eonoisable, 
connoi**able,  F.  ronnai»-able,  <  OF.  foiiois-fre,  F. 
con  mi  lire,  <  L.  CGgnoscerc,  know:  see  cognition, 
and  of.  cognizance.}  1.  Capable  of  being  cog- 
nized, known,  perceived,  or  apprehended:  as, 
the  causes  of  » 
ble by  the 

goTom^cl^up^ivabeen 

B.  Spencer.  Education,  p.  ISO, 

2.  Capable  of  being  subjected  to  judicial  ex- 
amination in  a  court ;  within  the  scope  of  the 
jurisdiction;  capable  of  being,  or  liable  to  be, 
heard,  tried,  and  determined. 

I  last  w  inter  erected  a  court  of  Justice  for  the  correct- 
ing nt  several  enorniiUet  In  dress  and  tiehavlour,  which 
are  not  eoanimbU  In  any  other  court*  of  thb  realm. 

.Jettison,  Institution  of  the  Court. 

The  canonists  affirm  Dial  a  suit  may  be  brought  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  for  every  matter  which  It  not  ce-rni- 
taUe  in  the  courts  .if  swular  law,  and  for  a  great  many 
matters  which  a^  e^wiwMe.^  ^  ^  ^  m 

Also  spelled  cogniaable. 
cognizably  <  kog'ni-  or  kon'i-za-bli),  adr.  In  a 
coiirnizablo  manner.  Also  spelled  cognitablti. 
cognizance  (  kog'ni-  or  kon'i-zans),  n.  [For- 
merly also  cv»!HK«nicr,  conusance;  <  ME.  cog- 
nitauncc,  evnoittunce,  conuance,  conjpthaunce, 
konichauns,  etc.,  <  OF.  cognoisance,  connoisiuincr, 
conoitrance,  cuntiisanet,  etc.  (mod.  F.  con naijt- 
Mnce),  <  conoimant,  ppr.  of  contrittrr,  eonogtre, 
etc.,  <  L.  eognotoere,  know:  »><«  cognition,  and 
cf.  cognizablt,  eonnoLWur,]  1,  Knowledge  or 
notice;  perception;  observation:  now  chiefly 
in  the  phrase  take  cognizance. 

Lady,  of  my  name  ye  haur  miiwtiar/, 

itoin.  n«  Partrnamt.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  404. 
the  Emperor  htitsself  tukrt  ct*tnunnet  of  all 
In  the  kingdom  who  |.r..f«*t  autbortliip. 

0Wd»mira,  Clttieii  of  the  World,  xvl«. 
It  U  the  simple  truth  that  I  did  lake  rvmimncr  of 
strange  sights  and  singular  people. 

o.  H'.  H„tmrM,  Old  Vol.  of  Life.  p.  18. 

2.  In  laic:  (a)  The  exercise  of  jurisdiction;  a 
taking  of  authoritative  uotice,  as  of  a  cause. 

The  Court  of  King  s  Bench  has  original  Jurisdiction  and 
cognizaner  at  all  actions  of  trespass  vl  rt  aim  It. 


cognc«K6irt« 

com.  term.  -i;t  (as  if  from  cognisance,  cognisa 
blc,  regarded  as  cognice  +  -ance,  -able).  Cf.  ree- 
ognizc.agnize,  and  eognonce,  and  see  cognizance, 
etc.]  To  make  an  object  of  cognition  or  thought ; 
perceive;  become  conscious  of;  know.  Also 
spelled  cognise. 

It  would  alio  be  convenient,  ,  .  .  for  psychological  pre- 
cision ami  emphasis,  to  use  the  word  to  rrynUr  in  connec- 
tion with  its  noun  cognition.  .  .  .  lint  in  this  instance  the 
necessity  is  not  strong  enough  to  warrant  our  doing  what 
eastern  Has  not  done.      Sir  H*.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  \  v. 

Consciously  to  know  a  thing,  that  la.  to  rojrmie  it  Ani- 
mals know  objects,  bnt  do  not  cwiiw  them. 

A'oiit.  Li«lc  (tr.  by  Abbott). 

cognizM  (kog-nl-  or  kou-i-ze").  n.  [<  cognu- in 
coiritu-asrvi  +  -ccl.l  In  old  laic,  one  in  whose 
favor  a  fine  of  land  waa  levied.  Also  spelled 
cognitee. 

cogniSCT  (kog'ni-  or  kon'i-zor),  n.  [Formerly 
also  connusor,  conusor ;  <  eogniz-  in  cogniz 


+  -or.]  In  old  law,  the  party  who  levied  a  Una 
of  land.  Also  spelled  cognisor. 
cognomen  (kog-nd'men),  n.  [<  L.  ewnomea,  < 
ro-,  together,  +  *o»o»tfn,  old  form  of  nomen  = 
E.  name,  <j.  v.  Cf.  agnomen,  prcnomen,  noun, 
pronoun,  rrnom.]  1.  A  surname;  a  distin- 
guishing name ;  specifically,  the  last  of  the  three 
names  by  which  a  Roman  of  good  family  was 
known,  indicating  the  house  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 


i  doe*  not  partake  of  the  divine  light.-  Particular 
cognition,  see  turrfesi/ar  -  Philosophical  cognition 
jJooi-ynAieeJ.- Practical  cognition,  (.i)  Knowledge 
of  what  ought  to  be  —  that  is,  of  what  Is  ilcmanded  by  the 
moral  law :  opposed  to  Iheorrtiral  nxmi/ion.  or  knowleilge 
of  what  is.  (6)  Kmra  ledge  more  or  less  readily  capable  of 
practical  application :  opposed  to  »/>-cii/o<ireorMieM;Ajrsi. 
r*K  ci-rottum,  which  Is  either  Incapable  or  not  readily  capa- 
ble of  anrh  appH^at».m.— Proper  cognlUonl.tho  cogni- 
tion of  an  object  in  itsncculiar  essence. — Pure  cognition. 
In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  cognition  of  an  object  so  far  as  it 
is  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  faculty  of  representation. 

Rational  cognition,  cognition  a  priori,  from  reason.— 
Sensitive  cognition,  knowledge  by  the  senses.  —  Sin- 
gular cognition.  s*e  ntyiular.— Symbolical  oognl- 
aOD.  See  rymt*4i*al  kwiieirvlot ,  under  Jcnoiefe.f.ie. — Syn- 
thetical cognition,  cognition  by  a  synthesis  of  n.si..ns, 
not  a  mere  analysis  of  them.  -  Theoretical  cognition 
See  (Aeereficitf  kwtvirtnr,  under  krmirintor.  - Thaory  Of 
cognition,  a  mined  psychological  and  logical  account  of 
bow  the  iniiul  It  able  to  attain  te  knowleilg^.,  showing 
what  kinds  of  truth  and  certainty  are  possible  and  what 
kind*  are  Impossible.  — Universal  cognition,  oemltlon 
of  an  object  as  osie  of  a  class. 

cognltionibus  admittendis  (kog-nish-i-on'i- 
bns  ail-ini-ten'dis).  [L..  for  or  of  making 
acknowledgment:  oognitionibnt,  abl.  pi.  of  cog- 
nitio(n-),  acknowledgment ;  admittendis,  abl.  pi. 
of  atlmittentlus,  ger.  of  admittere,  admit :  see 
cognition  and  arf»i(f.]  In  old  F.nq.  laic,  a  writ, 
named  from  its  characteristic  phrase,  reouir- 
ing  a  magistrate  to  certify  to  the  Court  of  (W 
ruon  Pleas  fines  that  he  had  taken  and  neglect- 
•?d  to  report. 

cognitive  (kog'nt4hr),  a.   [<  L.  roo-siifK*  (see 

cognition )  +  -ire  ;  =  F.  cognitif.)   1 .  Capable  of 
it  ion;  learning;  knowing. 


The  senate  [of  Lucerne]  has  eo^Himncc  of  all  criminal 
cause*.  J.  A<t«™,  Works,  IV.  a:«. 

(fc)  Aekni 
admitting 

a  flue  gur  eouusaiiee  de  droit,  (r)  A  plea  in  re- 
plevin, that  defendant  holdg  the  goods  in  the 
right  of  another  as  his  bailiff  or  servant.  See 
acoicry. — 3.  (a)  Any  badge  borne  to  facilitate 

recognition.  Before  the  introduction  of  systematic 
heraldry,  nobles  and  leaders  adopted  simple  bearings  to 
be  depleted  upon  a  pent]. ^li  or  a  shield,  and  the  earliest 
heraldry  was  little  more  tlian  the  elatiflcation  of  these. 
Later,  since  no  parts  of  the  arms  i«ro|*-r  could  be  iMinie 
but  by  til.  we  who  liad  a  legal  right  to  them,  with  the  es- 
ception  of  berahls  and  pursnlviuits.  some  emblem  was 
adopted  as  a  cognizance  whlcli  iNinld  tie  wom  by  all  the 
retainer*  of  a  noble  house.   See  6mf.vcl. 

jif  I  eneoantrc  with  this  knljt  that  thU  kare  wnrehelh. 

How  aclial  I  him  kuowe  what  iuMicArtuiu  tore  he  here! 

William  of  Patrrtu  ( E.  K.  T.  S  ),  1.  SMB. 
It  Is  the  proper  eo«u(j»iuv  of  Mahiuiii'tiinlsin,  by  fire 
and  sword  to  maintain  their  cause. 

Jrr.  r«jfW,  Work»(«|.  IsK),  II.  HV.. 

(b)  In  her.,  the  armorial  snreoat,  or  the  crest, 
when  wom,  as  beitig  the  only  menus  by  which 
a  man  in  complete  armor  could  be  recognized. 


May  the  Winged  1 
nee,  still  flourish! 


badge, 
116,  old 


of  the  right  ..f 


Also  spelled  cognisance. 
Claiming  conusance,  in  fair, 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

(kog'ni-  or  kon'i-zant),  rt.  [Formerly 
isf,  conusant ;  tilt.  <  OF.  cmoissant. 
ppr. :  see  fw/nuinirr.]  1.  Having  cognizance 
or  knowledge:  with  of. 

Now  the  memory  has  so  Inr  nvalned  its  dominion,  that, 
in  some  measure,  I  am  r-*rmriinf  of  my  state. 

Par,  Tales,  I.  Mr). 

Tr».  very  iixinienl  there  are  phenomena  of  any  kind 

within  ,.,„  o,us.-  „,„....  that  moment  the  mind  becomes 

tw/Huant  ./  lis  own  ^lUteiice.  3.  V.  Morrit. 

2.  In  laic,  competent  to  take  legal  or  judicial 
notice,  as  of  a  cause  or  a 
Also  spelled  rvMTMiSrtwf. 

cognize  (koic'niz)' 


A  surname,  a  e^vrisooiea,  is  I 
.,  which  is  given  In  order  te  i 
fruln  others  of  the  same  name. 

£.  A.  Prtrman,  Hist.  Xonuan  Conquest,  V.  577. 

2.  Loosely,  a  name,  whether  a  given  name,  sur- 
name, or  distinguishing  epithet.  [Colloq.] 

I  repeated  the  name  |Pri*rllla|  te  myself  three  or  four 
tlmes :  .  .  .  this  quaint  and  prim  envsuMneM  ,  .  .  amal- 
gamated Itself  with  my  Idea  of  the  girl. 

i/nn-fAorne,  BllUiedale  it 

cognominal1  (kog-nom'i-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
cognominis,  adj.,  having  the  same  name  (<  cm-, 
together,  +  *«nowien.  noiwcs:  see  cognomen),  + 
-aU\   L  <t.  Having  the  same  name. 

It.  n.  One  who  bears  the  same  name ;  a  name- 
sake. 

Nor  tho  dogfish  at  tea  much  more  make  nut  the  dog  ct 
the  land,  than  his  csvrisouiijiitf  or  namesake  In  the  heavens. 

Sir  T.  ftriMiiie  Vulg,  Err. 

cognominal-  (kog-nom'i-nal),  a.  [<  cognomen 
(-min-)  + -at.  CI.  cognominal* .]  Pertaining  to 
a  cognomen  or  surname.  Jlfi,  Pearson. 
cognominantt  (kog-nom'i-nant),  a.  [<  L>  cog- 
moninnm  >.-'!*.  ppr. of  eognominart :  see  rognomi- 
natc.']  ll.tvitnr  one  and  the  same  name. 
COgnominatO  (kog-nom'i-nat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  cognnminalcil,  ppr.  cognominaling  [<  L. 
eognominatus,  pp.  of  coj/nomt'imrr,  furnish  with 
a  surname  <  cognomen,  a  surname:  see  cogno- 
men.'] To  give  a  cognomen  or  surname  to; 
nickname. 

t'mler  this  eminent  man,  whom  In  Greek  I  rse/iwissiufeg 
Cyclops  dlphrclatcs  (Cyclops  the  charioteer). 

I>r  VniMcey,  Eng.  Mall  Coach. 

COgnominate  (kog-nom'i-nat ),  a.    [<  1 4.  eogno- 
minatus, pp. :  see  the  verb.)    Being  or  t 
a  cognomen  or  surname ;  snrnamed.  < 
a  cognomen. 

COgnomination  (kog-nom-i-na'shon),  n.    [<  L. 
cvNrNowi'nofi«i(n-),  <  cogmiminarc :  see  cognomi- 
note.]    A  sttniame ;  a'  name  given  by  way  of 
distinction:  as,  Alexander  fAc  Ureal. 
Thcwfore  Chrtut  gave  him  the  n;n»iw  nnlian  ..f  Cephas. 

Jrr.  r<it/t»r.  Lllierty  ..f  Prophesying.  I  J. 

cognomine  (kog-nom'i-nfi),  adc.  [1^.,  abl.  of 
cognomen,  cognomen.]  By  cognomen, 
cognosce  (kog-nos'l.  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cognosced, 
]ipr.  CH/noscing.  [<  L.  eognoserrr,  become  ac- 
quainted with,  know:  see  cognition,  and  cf. 
0«j7«i>.]  I.  trans.  In  Scots  law,  to  inquire  in- 
to or  investigate,  often  in  order  to  f  ' 
went  in  a  cause. 

IL  iNfraiw.  To  adjudicate; 
went.  [Scotch.] 


i 

or  having 


>  giving  jttdg- 


ifc.ih  it 


to  us  ,  ,  ,  te  Co 
limit  his  pleasure 
Dmiiimc.HU' 


cognoscencei  (kog-nos  ens 

teen  til 
know 


nosre  upon  his  {the 

Speei'h,  May  t,  issa. 
n.  [<  XL.  eogno- 
.2  coon 

Knowledge 


he  sot  or 


ppr.  cognizing. 


<*.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cognized, 
[<  L.  rtynoserrr,  know,  with  ac- 


invHfirt,  <  L.  cognmccH(t-js,  jitir.  of  cognotcere, 

:  see  monition.]    Knowledge;  th. 
state  of  knowing.    In-.  II.  More. 

cognoscente,  conoscente  (It.  pron.  ko-nyfl-.  ko- 

no-shen'te),  «. ;  pi.  cognoscenti,  conoscenti  (-ti). 
[It.,  prop,  foaosreuff,  prop.  ppr.  of  roaosofre, 
'  L.  cognotcere,  know:  see  nnfnition.]  A  < 
:  most  used  in  the  ]  " 
Ask  a  person  of  tile  most  refined  i 
',  If  you  please. 

H".  M«fm,  Eng.  church  Muslek.  p.  TI. 
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cognoscibllity 


cognoacibility  (kog-noa-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  coo-no*. 
able:  mo  -fci.il>.]    The  quality  .if  being  cog- 


noseible.  [Rare.] 

cognoaoiblo  (kognos'i-bl),  n.  [<  LL.  eognosd- 
frilw,  <  L.  cotjnotcere,  know :  see  cognosce  and 
cujrnift'on.]    1.  Capable  of  being  known. 

Neither  ran  evil  he  know  n,  because  whatsoever  is  truly 
roonosciWe  la  good  mid  trot. 

./er  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  ISIS).  I.  723. 

2.  Liable  or  subject  to  judicial  investigation. 

cognoacltiTet  (kog-nos'i-tiv),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L. 
cognoscerc,  know  (see  cognize,  cognotce) ,  +  -i  f-i  re. 
The  Peg.  form  is  coyim'frrr.)  Having  the  power 
of  knowing;  cognitive. 

An  innate  o*r/no*eitire  |*>wer.  Cxutuwrtk,  Morality  Iv.  I. 

COgSOTlt  (kog-no'vit),  i».  [L.,  lit.  he  baa  ac- 
knowledged, 3d  pens.  sing,  perf.  iud.  of  eogno. 
icere,  know,  recognize :  see  cognition.]  In  /air, 
an  acknowledgment  or  confession  by  a  defen- 
dant that  tin-  plaintiffs  cause,  or  a  part  of  it,  is 
just,  wherefore  the  defendant,  to  save  expense, 
suffers  judgment  to  be  entered  without  trial. 
More  fullv  written  cognovit  actionem. 
cog-rail  (kog'ral),  ».  A  rack  or  rail  provided 
with  cogs,  placed  between  the  rails  of  a  rail- 


road-track, to  enable  a  locomotive  provided 
with  cogged  driving-gear  to  draw  traius  up  ac- 
clivities too  steep  for  ordinary  methods  of  trac- 


The  nek  or  cotf-rnU  In  the  middle  of  the  track  U  made 
of  two  angle- Iruas  which  have  between  thein  com  of  one. 
ai:<l  *  quarter-inch  iron,  accurately  rolled  to  uniform  aire. 

Science,  III.  411. 

COgrftdieiiCy  (ko-gre'di-en-si),  ».    [<  cojrrr»f|V«f  : 
seo-escy.]  In  iwofA.,  " 
sets  of  variables. 

cogredient  (ko-gre'di-ent),  a.  [<  eo-»  +  mgre- 
tiicnt,  the  form  in  comp.  (cf.  i»j»r<*o*ir»f,  and  L. 
congrc<licn(t-)i,  ppr.  of  congredi,  come  together: 
aee'eoaj/rrM)  of  gradient^  l,.gradien(t-)s,fpr.ol 
qradi.  go:  see  gradient,  grade.]  Literally, 
W  together:  in  math.,  said  of  a  system  o 
ables  subject  to  undergo  linear  transfoi 
identical  with  those  of  another  system  of  varia- 
bles. Thua,  If  when  the  variable*  x,  y  are 
by  the  formulae 

■  ■  at  +  k 
+  *% 

if.  * 


■  set  of  variables,  x. 
toraeJ  bjr  the  formula. 


V  ■  rf 


then  the  two  let*  are  said  to  he  c,*yreifir»f. 

co-guardian  (ko-giir'di-an),  n.  [<  eo-i  +  <;*.<ir- 
dian.]    A  joint  guardian.  Kent. 

cogue,  ».  and  r.    See  cog3. 

cogware  (kog'wir),  n.  [Etym.  unknown.  Cf. 
coo-man.]  A  coarse  narrow  cloth  like  frieze, 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  used 
by  the  lower  classes  in  England  up  to  the  six- 
teenth century. 

cog-wheel  (kog'hwel), 
n.  A  wheel  having 
teeth  or  cogs,  used  in 
transmitting  ^notion 

of anoSJer  similar  wheel  or  of  a  rack ;  a  geared 
wheel,  or  a  gear.  The  direction  of  the  transmitted  mo- 
tion U  dfltermTned  by  the  position  and  angle  of  the  circle 
of  cog*,  i  v  wheel*  Include  rug  or  sprocket-  and  lantern- 
wheel*,  and  are  classified  aa  a|iur-,  bevel,  and  crown- 
wheel*, according  to  the  position  of  the  coca.  See  these 
word*.— Cog-wheel  respiration  is»mea*cuav»ro'<ir»n(»- 
eound  (which  nee,  under  ortatk  auund\ 
cog-wood  (kog'wud),  n.  [<  o«fl2  +  irovxP.]  A 
valuable  timber-tree  of  Jatnaicn,  which  is  im- 
perfectly known  botanically.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  fVaaofAas  Vhlororybm. 
'  kbit  (ko-hab'it),  r.  i.  [=  F.  eohabitrr  =  Sp. 
cohabiuir  =  It.  coabitarc.i  LL.  cohabitarr, 
<~L.  co-,  together,  +  habitarc,  dwell:  see  co-l 
and  habit,  r„  and  cf.  inhabit.]  It.  To  dwell  to- 
gether; inttuhil  or  reside  in  company  or  in  the 
same  place  or  country. 

That  mankind  liath  very  strong  Uiunde  to  mhnhit  and 
concur  in.  other  than  mountain!  and  hlllt.  during  hl>  life 
Dunne,  Letter*,  xvxnl 

I  do  eaally  believe  that  peace,  and  patience,  and  a  calm 
content  did  tulu.hu  In  the  cheerful  hc.rt  of  Sir  llcry 
w,  ,11.  „  /.  «',iff,.»  Complete  Angler,  p.  M. 

Speciflcally  — 8.  To  dwell  or  live  together  as 
husband  and  wife :  often  with  reference  to  ]kt- 
•ons  not  legally  married,  ami  usimlly,  but  not 
always,  im]  ' 
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lite  law  iiippoaes  that  httahaiKt  and  wits  «dut6«  to 
sether,  even  after  •  volunUr)  aeparsthie  has  taken  place 

between  Uiena.  B-Mitirr. 

cohabitant  (ko-hab'i-tant),  n.  [<  LL.  cohabi. 
tan(t-)»,  ppr.  of  cohabiiare,  dwell  together:  see 
cohabit.]  One  who  dwells  with  another  or  in 
the  same  place. 

So  tinall  number  of  the  Dane*  liecame  peaceatde  eoAai- 
t'fsiUe  with  the  Saaoiia  In  Englaiwl. 

K*u;:,h,  Hut.  World,  III.  ». 

cohabitation  (ko-hab-i-ta'shon).  m.  f=  F.  co- 
habitation =  Sp.  cohabitacion  a  Pg.  eohabitucdo 
=  It.  ooabitaaonc,  <  LL.  eoAai)ifafio(n-),  <  ro)m- 
bitare,  jip.  cohabitatut,  dwell  together:  see  co- 
habit.] If.  The  act  or  state  of  dwelling  to- 
gether or  in  the  same  place. 

A  ruA«»>f«fi°on  of  the  tplrlt  with  fleah. 

l>r.  U.  Morr,  l'on>ectura  CahalUtlca,  p  SIS. 

To  this  day[lTSS)  tlvey  have  not  any  one  place  of  ceAod 
ilitium  among  them  that  may  reaaonablv  I  tear  the  name 
of  a  town.  Iitr*rity,  vlrtriula,  L  *J  M. 

2.  The  state  of  dwelling  or  living  together  as 
husband  anil  wife:  often  with  refereucc  to  per- 
sons who  arc  not  legally  married,  and  usually, 
but  not  always,  implying  sexual  intercourse, 
cohabitert  (ko-hab'i-ter),  n.   A  cohabitant. 

CuKabilm  of  the  aame  region. 

//ub&ej,  tr.  of  Thucydhlea,  iv. 

coheir (kd-ir'),  n.  [<  rv>->  +  heir,  after  L  cohem, 
coh<rre«,  <  m-,  together,  +  Aeri-*,  turret.  >  ult.  E. 
heir.]  A  joint  heir:  one  who  has,  or  has  a  right 
to,  an  eq.ual  or  a  dennite  share  in  au  inheri- 
tance with  another  or  others. 

I  am  a  i|ueen.  and  cc-fieir  to  thia  country, 
The  aUt«r  to  the  mlitbl)  ll.deiuy. 

Firld^r  {and  anulker).  Falae  One,  II.  S 

The  heir  waa  not  necesearll)  a  tlnsle  peraoli.  A  imup 
of  prraona.  coiiaidered  In  law  aa  a  alnul*  unit,  tulicht  »uc- 
ceed  a*  f>,  Anr«  u>  the  Inheritance. 

Mailt.  Ancient  Law  (3d  Am.  e.l.\  ^  17fl. 

„  (ko-ar'es),  n.  [<  c.^1  +  Actress.  See 
]  A  joint  heiress ;  a  female  who  shares 
equally  or  definitely  in  an  inheritance, 
cohere  (ko-her'),  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  cohered, 
opr.  coAerlnr;.  [Formerly  also  eoA.rre,  <  L.  ro- 
hirrere,  stict  together,  <  r»>-(  together,  +  htrrirt. 
tip.  htMHt,  stick,  cleave:  seeAesifaf^,  and  cf.  orf- 
ArTc,  ioArrc]  1.  To  stick,  or  stick  together; 
cleave;  be  united;  hold  fast,  as  oue  thing  to 
another,  or  parts  of  the  same  mass,  ur  two  sub- 
stances that  attract  each  other. 

foheaion  U  manifeat.'tl  by  two  aurfacea  of  kUm,  which, 
if  ground  exceedingly  inuotb  and  placed  in  contact,  will 
eoAere  firmly.  .1.  /Mm>«.  Prln.  of  Iliy*.  i>.  S». 

2.  To  be  well  connected  or  coherent;  follow 
regularly  in  the  natural  or  logical  order;  be 
suited  in  connection,  as  the  parts  of  a  dis- 
course,  or  as  arguments  in  a  train  of  reason- 
ing.—3.  To  suit;  befitted;  agree. 

Hail  time  eoher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wiihinc. 

SAo*.,  M.  for  M.,  It  1. 

coherence,  coherency  (ko-her'ena,  -en-si),  n. 
[=  F.  cwAeVenre  =  Sp.  Pg.  coherencia  =  It.  co- 
erensa,  <  L.  coha-rentui,  <  coha*ren(t')n,  ppr.  of 
cohortrr,  stick  together:  see  cohere,  coherent.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  cohering;  a  sticking  or 
cleaving  of  one  thing  to  another,  or  of  parts  of 
the  same  body  to  each  other,  or  a  cleaving  to- 
gether of  two  bodies,  as  by  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion.  [In  this  sense  coheaitm  is  more  common.] 

When  two  phxva  of  wmxl  have  remained  In  contact  and 
at  re»t  for  tome  time,  a  aecond  force  licaldr*  friction  re- 
■Iria  their  aepar»tt<iti :  the  wood  It  compreuihle,  the  aur- 
facea come  cloaely  Into  contact,  and  the  coA»ren»  due  to 
thU  cauie  muat  bo  overciwne  before  motion  commence*. 

A  S.  Ball,  F.vper.  Mechanic*,  p  70, 

Thb  view  of  the  nature  of  the  lahclltim  eiplalu*  It*  larse 
■lie.  .  .  .  and  eet>eclaUy  the  manner  of  lUcuAerauvtothe 
column,  unlike  that  of  the  other  petal* 

Ifcinrin,  FertlL  of  OrchkU  by  Insect*,  p  238. 

The  VnlU'd  State*  to-day  cling  together  with  a  cJierrney 
far  grvatcr  than  the  c-*aec/n^w  of  any  .irdlnary  fdcratioii 
or  league.  J,  FUkr,  Arorr.  Vnl  Idea*,  p.  tsj. 

2.  Suitable  connection  or  dependence,  proceed- 
ing from  the  natural  relation  of  parts  or  thimw 
to  each  other,  as  in  the  parts  of  a  discourse  or 
of  any  system ;  consistency. 

Little  needed  the  Princes  and  |h>tentate*  Of  the  earth, 
which  wbv  »ocvrr  the  .impel  wa*  ■preaul,  to  *tudy  ways 
how  U>  make  n  runero.ee  tietwc^-n  tile  I  hurclte*  lioiitle  and 
their*.  X\lton,  ltelurinutlon  in  Fjig.,  ii. 

coherent  (ko-ber'ent).  o.  [=  F.  rviArVrn/  =  Sp. 
Pg.  coherent?  rz  It.  ocrcntc.  <  L.  cohirren(t-)n, 
i>pr.  of  rohovrrr,  stick  together,  cohere:  see  ro- 
nrrr.]  1.  Sticking,  or  sticking  t"(fether:  cleav- 
itilf,  ns  the  parts  of  a  IkxIv,  solid  or  fluid,  or  as 
one  body  nr  substance  to  another;  adhesive. 

ConatHtuently  when  hutect*  vlult  the  flower*  of  either 
f«nii  .  .  .  liny  will  u>t  tl"  Ir  forehead*  or  piel>>»i|.|e< 
with  theo-neivn/  |».|lelL 

XJurtrm,  lstlereiit  Foruii  of  ttuwer*.  p.  1*5 


cohesiye 


I  mid- 


L  ML 


The  lower  angle  of  each  fruatnle  i*  coAerenf  to  the 
die  of  the  next  one  beneath. 

IT.  B.  Carpenter,  Micrua.,  |  S»t 

2.  Connected;  consistent;  having  a  natural  or 
due  agreement  of  parts ;  consecutive ;  logical : 
said  of  things:  as,  a  coherent  discourse. 

An  unerring  eye  for  that  fleeting  eaiwmalon  of  the  moral 
feature*  of  character,  a  perception  of  « Ilk  h  alone  make* 

11  ,.  draallrg  'III.'       ;,.t  Hi,,  II-       )..."  I'.  I.- 

ls,mll,  study  Wlmlow*.  p  1». 
From  the  earliest  time*  that  men  began  to  form  any  co 
krreiil  idea  of  it  I  the  world)  at  all,  they  l-egan  to  | 
some  way  or  other  how  It  was  that  II  all  I 
it  waa  all  going  to  end.     W.  A".  C!./ord,  1 

3.  Observing  due  order,  < 
as  in  thinking  or  speaking; 

live  :  said  of  persons. 
A  rvAerenf  thinker  and  a  strict  resssoner  I*  not  to  be 
made  at  e  by  a  srl  of  rulea.  Waif.  Logic. 

4.  Suited;  fitted;  adapted;  agreeing. 
Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  peraever, 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  *o  lawful. 
May  prove  eoArresif.  Skat.,  All  *  Well,  iii.  7. 

8.  In  Aof.,  sometimes  used  for  connate. 
coherentiilc  (k6-her-en-tif'ik),  a.    [Irreg.  <  L. 
r,.htrrr»it.)M,  coherent.  +  -/icnt,  <  factrc,  make.] 
Causing  coherence.  [Rare.] 
.  '©heal  v  e  or  rahertntitt  force.  Coleridye. 
coherently  (ko-her'ent-li),  adr.    In  a  coherent 
manner;  with  due  connection  or  agreement  of 
parts ;  with  logical  sequence. 
It  Is  a  history  In  which  none  of  the  event*  follow  .me 

L  lit 


coheritor  <k6-her'i-tor),  n.  K  « 
A  joint  heritor  or  heir;  a  coheir. 


co-l  +  heritor.] 


Arc  a  new  Calvary  an  I  a  new  Pentecost  In  ressrve  for 
these  cuAeriror-s  of  the  iloom  to  l»e-«mH'  cu/i^rifors  of  the 
blesaednen*  rc*ervei|  for  the  human  "sons  of  iw-rdltlou  "? 

.V  A.  Arc,  CXJtVI.  34S 
COhesibilitT  (ko-he-zi-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  cohetible  : 
son  -liihti).]  The  tendency  to  unite  by  cohe- 
sion ;  coliesiveness.  [Rare.] 
COhesible  (kd-hi'zi-bl),  a.  [<  L.  eoha-im*.  pp.  of 
coharrrc,  cohere,  +  -iblc]  Capable  of  cohe- 
sion; cohesive.  [Rare.] 
cohesion  ( kd-he'zhon).  n.  [=  F.  coh/*ion  =  Sp. 
cohesion  s  Pg.  eohendo  —  It.  rotttiont,  <  L.  as  if 
•eoAmrio(a-),  <  cohirrrrt,  pp.  ohtntux,  stick  to- 
gether: we  roAere.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  co- 
hering, uniting,  or  sticking  together;  specifical- 
ly, in  phan.,  the  state  in  which,  or  the  force  by 
which,  the  molecules  of  the  same  material  are 
bound  together,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  ho- 
mogeneous mass.  This  force  acta  sensibly  at  Intent! 
ble  distance*  —  that  is,  when  the  particle*  of  matter  whl<-h 
it  unite*  are  placed  In  apparent  contact.  At  insensible  ,11*- 
tancea  It  I*  a  much  greater,  at  sensible  distances  a  much 
smaller,  force  than  gravitation,  so  that  It  does  not  follow 
the  law  of  variation  of  the  latter.  It  unite*  the  particle* 
of  a  homogeueou*  tH*ly,  and  i»  thus  dlstiiuraishrd  front 
atiheeion,  which  take*  place  between  the  molecules  of  dif- 
ferent nusrs  or  inbstances.  a*  between  fluids  ami  solids, 
ami  from  chemical  attraction,  w  hlch  unites  the  a  tonus  of  ■ 
molecule  together.  The  power  of  cohesion  in  a  body  is  I 


timated  by  the  force  necessary  to  mill  it*  parts  asunder. 
In  general,  cihealon  la  moat  powerful  among  the  isartichw 
of  solid  l>odles,  weaker  ammig  those  of  fluids,  ami  le*>t  of 


all.  or  entirely  wanting,  in  elastic  fluid*,  as  air  and  gases. 
Hardness,  softness,  tenacity,  elasticity,  malleability,  duc- 
tility, and  in  crystal  Hied  Usdies  cleavage,  are  to  tie  con- 
sidered lTopcrtic*  dependent  upon  cohesion.  The  m,*t 
wiwerful  Influence  which  tends  to  diminish  cohs-slon  it 
nest,  as  sliown  in  the  change  of  a  solid  to  a  lU|uid.  or  of  a 
liquid  to  a  gaa,  which  Is  effected  by  IL  See  gas  and  / ii/WMf. 

2.  In  but.,  the  congenital  union  of  one  part  with 
another.  If  the  part*  are  similar,  a*  two  stamens,  thetr 
union  is  specifically  called  ew»f<srerwv ,  If  dissimilar,  a* 
calyx  and  o.ary.  it  is  styled  osfisoftvN. 

3.  Connection;  dependence;  affinity;  coher- 
ence.   [Now  rare  in  this  sense.] 

Idea*  that  have  no  natural  noJbrnon.  Lathe. 

The  greatest  strength  of  Hut  prevailing  Faction  [the 
Romish  leligion;  lie*  In  the  chsse  nnion  ami  eoAeei'oN  of  all 
the  |u.rt»  together.  StitlintiHeet,  Sermons,  II.  I. 

Cohesion  figures,  a  da**  of  figure*  iwudoced  by  the  at. 
traction  .,!  iTu,uids  for  other  llouids  or  solids  with  which 
they  arc  In  contact,  mid  divided  Into 
orentA,  and  « 


It'  was  found  by  C. 
st.  that  »  dn.p^of  liquid,  aa 


of  dl  or 
always  in  a 

fluid  dropped  on  the  water  | 
lnishl  In-  employed  aa  a  test  for  oils,  etc  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true  with  regard  to  liquid*  w  hlch.  from  greater 
specific  gravity,  sink  slowly  to  the  bottom  In  water,  each 
liquid  submerged  forming  a  definite  figure  peculiar  to  it- 
self. Hrrath  lioiir/s  are  produced  by  putting  a  drop  of 
the  liquid  to  be  examined  on  a  slip  of  mica  and  breathing 
on  It,  when  again  each  fluid  takes  a  distinct  characteristic 
shape.  Ebctrit  eo/irrooi  jdimrr*  are  produced  by  electrify- 
ing dntps  of  various  liquid*  placed  on  a  plate  of  glass  — 
Magnetic  cohesion,  that  power  l>y  which  two  magnetic 
ladles  inllicrc  together,  ioi  Iron  to  a  piece  of  lodesume 
cohesive  iko-he'  siv),  a.  [aw  Sp.  Pg.  cohctiro,  < 
L.  ctth/ntns,  pp.  of  roA.rrrir,  cohere.]  1.  Char- 
actcrixed  by,  cnusing,  or  concerned  in  cohesion 
or  the  quality  of  adhering  together,  literally 
or  figuratively :  as,  <  ' 
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cohesive 

The  Tory  ]«rtv  U  far  more  roAesire  than  the  Liberal 
party,  far  more  obedient  to  lu  leader*,  far  leaf  disposed 
to  break  into  sections,  each  of  which  think*  and  art*  fur 
St<t  /viserten  1W„  III.  DO. 


cohortatdont  tto-hor-tt'shpti),  ».  [< 
fafio(n-),  <  coktrrtart,  pp.  rokortatu*, 
eo-,  together,  +  hortari,  exhort :  see 


2.  Having  the  property  of  cohesion  ;  capable 
of  cohering  or  sticking;  having  a  tendency  to 


the  ne»t»  are  built  of  strong  roArsVr* 
Sir  J.  E.  Ttm 


cohesively  (ko-he'aiv-li),  adv. 
manner;  with 


lay. 

enf,  Ceylon,  IL  e. 
In  a  cohesive 


it.   The  quality 

nil 


cohesiveness  (ko-he'siv-nes) 
of  being  cohesive;  the  tendency  to  unite  by 
cohesion :  cohesibility. 

cohibitt  (ktVhib'it),  r.  (.  [<  L.  enhibttus.  pp.  of 
cohibrre  ( >  Sp.  Pg.  cohibir),  hold  together,  con- 
fine, restrain,  <  co-,  together,  +  habere,  hold : 
aee  habit,  and  cf.  adhibit,  inhibit,  prohibit.]  To 
restrain;  check;  hinder. 

11  eras  acarce  passible  to  eohibit  people's  Ulk. 

Hoyrr  Xorlk,  Lor<l  (liillford.  L  S»s. 

cohibitiont  (kd-hl-bish'oo),  «.  [=  F.  exhibition 
=  Sp.  eohibieitm  —  l'g.  cohibifa'o,  <  LL.  cwAi- 
bitm(n-),  <  L.  eoAifcerr,  restrain:  aee  exhibit,] 
Hindrance;  restraint.    Xorth.  [Rare.] 

cohibitort  (ko-hib'i-tor),  n.  [<  eoAitit  +  -or.] 
One  who  restrains. 

cohobate  (ko'h6-bat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eoho- 
bated,  ppr.  eohobating.  [<  ML  cohobttttu,  pp. 
of  enhobart  (>  F.  cohober  =  Sp.  Pg.  roAofW), 
redistil;  prob.  of  Ar.  origin.]  In  phar.,  to  re- 
distil from  the  same  or  a  similar  substance,  as 
a  distilled  liquid  poured  back  upon  the  matter 
remaining  in  the  vessel,  or  upon  another  mass 
of  similar  matter. 

The  eoAofcared  water  of  rue  can  never  be  ttilftclrntly  rec. 
aininended  for  the  cure  of  the.  falling  sickness,  the  hysteric 
passion,  for  expelling  poison,  and  pn  imottiig  of  sweat  and 
perspiration.  P.  Skav,  llunilatry,  xvL 

cohobation  (kd-ho-ba'ahon),  n.    [=  F.  eohnba- 
tion  —  Sp.  cnhobaaoH  =  &g.  eahohaefin,  <  ML.  as 
if  *roAorWi'<j(H-),  <  eohobare,  redistil:  see  ©0A0- 
fcaft-.]    The  operation  of  eohobating. 
Su!>.  Whal  e  ruAvaofwH.' 
A'uce.  'TU  the  pouring  on 

Tour  aijua  rest*,  and  then  drawing  hlni  olf, 
To  the  trtue  circle  of  the  seven  spheres. 

B.  J»n*m.  Alchemist,  II.  I. 

eohob&tor  (ko'htVba-tor),  n.  [<  enhohat*  +  -or.] 
A  device  in  which  or  by  means  of  which  coho- 
bation is  effected. 

cohoe*  (kf>.h6V).  »■  A  name  given  to  the  sal- 
mon by  the  half-breeds  of  British  Columbia. 

eohog  (ko'hog).  n.    [Amer.  Ind.]  The 
clam,  f> it  ms  mercenaria.  Also  qnahog, 

•  costly  brad*  (In  wampum]  come  from  the  lar- 
-  oaausr  or  CoLy.  n  «  elk. 

.SeAWeuV  IVre,  Amerteaiilama,  p.  i». 

■ei,  w.    A  kind  of  petrel,  probably 
a  shearwater  of  the  genus  Puffinut. 
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L^wAor- 
hortation, 

and  cf.  exhort,  dehor!.]  Exhortation;  encour- 
agement. J?.  Phillip*,  1706. 
cohortative  (ko-h6r'ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  XL. 
eohortaticug,  <  L.  cohortatu*,  pp.  of  rohortari, 
encourage,  etc.:  see  roAorfartos.]  I.  a.  In 
Ileb.  gram., 

ment.  Applied  to  *  tense  which  U  a  lengthened  form  of 
the  Imperfect  (otherwise  known  »  the  future)  ten**,  Ura- 
itexl  almuet  entirely  to  the  Bint  ptree,  and  generally 
capable  of  belnu  rendered  by  prefixing  'let  me'  or  'let 
BS  to  the  verb.  Sometime*  called  the  puneseroi  /»lur», 
because  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  piu-ugoglc  letter  (/Vet 

IL  «.  The  cohortative  tense, 
cohosh  (ko-hosli'),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  A  name 
in  the  United  States  of  several  plants  which 
have  boon  used  medicinally.  («■)  Cimieitw/a  ran- 
mam.  the  hlaek  cohosh.  (A)  .lc(4*u  fi««ih».  var.  maett, 
and  A.  aitxi,  reapeetlrely  the  red  and  the  white  cnhonh, 
Hee  cut  under  Actav.  (f)  Cauiapliullum  IhalietrwUi,  the 
Id  He  cohoah. 

cohowt,  n.    See  eohao. 

COif  (koif),  n.  [  Karlv  mod.  E.  also  osoi/,  <7Si/e; 
<  ME.  eoif,  cotfc,  <  OF.  eoifr,  e»ip,  F.  eoiffe 
=  Sp.  co,ft<t  =  Pg.  eoi/u  =  It.  euffia,  <  ML.  r»yfri, 
e»fea,  en/a  (>  Pr.  en/a),  euphin,  etc,  prob.  < 
MHO.  kuffe,  kvp/e,  OHO.  ehuppa,  ehuppha,  a 
c«ii  worn  under  the  helmet,  (  OHO.  ehuph, 
ehoph,  MHO.  O.  kopf,  the  head:  see  eopl,  csp.J 
1.  A  cap  fitting  close  to  the  head,  and  con- 
forming to  its  shape.  The  name  b  etpet  lally  sieen 
to  the  fullowlnn  lK-aiJ  ciiyerltiu>  woni  during  the  middle 
aire* :  (a)  A  cap  reaeinblliiu  a  modern  nlftbt-cap,  tied  an. 
der  the  chin,  and  repreaeiited  aa  worn  by  both  eexea  both 
In  and  out  of  duora,  in  the  cnaae  anil  oilier  actire  ocenpa- 
tlona,  aa  early  aa  the  twelfth  century. 

Within  the  Castle  were  al<  Ladlea  cloaUied  In  Rnatet 
aatin,  laid  all  orer  with  U  »ve«  of  <l<dd  :  on  tbeir  Beada 
Coi/i  and  Cap*  of  Oold.  Hakrr,  Chronicle*  (1410k  p.  ttS. 
<lv)  A  cap  like  the  calotte  or  Rknll-cap,  naualty  of  lawn, 
retained  until  the  common  introduction  of  the  wig,  espe- 
cially aa  the  bcad-dreat  of  barrUtcr*. 

They  eared  ffor  no  eny/ej  that  men  of  court  v«yn, 
But  meeed  many  mater*  that  man  ueuer  tfaouxte, 

AVAicf  .Vie  Uft'Uu.  III.  SSi. 


coil 


A 

See 


cohjne1  (koin),  n.   [Old  spelling  of  eotaL 
this  sense  now  usually  written  quoin.] 
l  or  quoin;  a  projecting  point. 


See  you  youd'  cvipn  o  the  Capitol,  yoml'  comer atone? 

SKak.,  Cor.,  ».  i. 
of  atreet  or 


.VrgeanU  at  law  ...  are  called  sergeant*  of  the  €vy.f,  eaucci 
from  the  lawn  evif  they  wear  on  their  heada  under  their  ther,  +  Ifffcre,  gal 
cap*  when  thuy  are  created.        Jacob,  Law  Ulct.  (17211).    It.  To  pick;  cho 


(<■)  A  ekull  cap  of  leather  or  of  •turf,  apparently  wadded, 
made  of  many  thlrkneaam,  „r  provided  with  a  thickened 
rim  or  edge  (an  hwr>*Ut\,  worn  tinder  the  camail  to  pre- 
vent  the  link*  of  the  chain-mall  from 


when  struck,  or  to  prevent  Die  heavy 
pressing  too  heavily  upon  lite  head. 
2.  Figuratively,  the  calling  or  rank  of  a  barris- 
ter: as,  a  brot  her  of 


b>  have  been 


r  the  r<>./. 
The  readers  In  the  Inns  of  Court  . 
grave  nrnfeaann  of  the  law,  often  enjoying  the  dignity  of 
the  o^r-,  and  selected  for  their  learning  and  legal  acm 

;th*er.,in 


.V.  «tMf 


lUlre- 

S3. 


The  CoAoM'  Is  so  calleil  from  hla  voice,  a  night  bird,  be- 
ing all  day  hid  In  the  Rock*. 

3.  CUtrtt,  four  Kngllsh  llantatlona  (1ST0).  p.  22. 

cohort*,  ».  See  cwAotrt.  • 
cohort  (ko'hdrt),  ft.  (=  F.  cohorte  as  8p.  Pg. 
mAorff  aa  It.  ctwrte  =  I>.  0.  Dan.  kohorte  =  Sw. 
kohort,  <  L.  coAor(f-)*,  a  cohort,  dirision  of  an 
army,  company,  train,  retinue  of  attendants, 
anv  multitude,  prop,  a  multitude  inclosed, 
being  the  same  word  aa  eohor(t-)«,  often  contr. 
eorit-)»,  a  place  inclosed,  an  inclosure,  yard, 
pen,  court,  >  ult.  E.  cost/,  q.  v.]  1.  In  Mom. 
antia.,  an  infantry  division  of  the  legion,  insti- 
tuted as  a  regular  bodv  by  Marias,  though  the 
name  was  used  before  his  time  with  a  less  defi- 
nite Signification.  1U  original  at  rvogtli  wai  300  men, 
but.  the  cohort  brcombie;  lite  tactical  unit  of  the  army,  the 
effective  nuuilier  was  raised  almost  immediately  to  %uo,  or 
perhaps  to  OJO,  and  remained  practically  the  same  until 
the  end  of  the  empire.  The  name  was  also  given  to  nodlea 
of  auxiliary  troop*  of  tike  same  strength,  not  necessarily 
organised  into  legiona,  ami  distinguished  either  according 
to  nationality  or  according  to  their  arm,  aaeoAnrfrs/unuV 
alingrri:  <**Wt«t  nifittariorum.  the  bowmen. 


They  kept  .  .  .  twelve  fnetortan  and  I'rhait  CuAurfj  In 
the  dtie  of  Boute.  Cmyat,  Crudities,  L  71. 

Hence  —  2.  A  band  or  body  of  warriors  in  gen- 


Wlth  him  ttw  tahorl  bright 
Of  wat.  hfnl  rherublia.        Jfifron,  I*.  L..  «i.  1JT. 
The  Aasyrlan  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  hla  eoAorU  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold. 

Byrtm,  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

3.  In  some  systems  of  botanical  and  zoological 
classification,  a  large  group  of  no  definitely 
fixed  grade.  In  zoology  It  la  usually  intermediate  lie. 
taeen  a  family  and  an  order:  In  botany  it  is  usually  a 
ir»'l*  rie^higherjhzm  at^ ord^OiuMtiferior  to  a  ' 


3.  In  armor:  (n)  A  cap  of  chain-mail  or  of 
bezanted  or  scale  armor,  usually  distinct  from 
the  camail,  and  worn  over  it  as  an  additional 
defense,  or  to  cover  the  top  of  the  head  when 
the  camail  reached  only  about  to  the  ears. 
Also  called  eoif  of  mail,  rap  <>/  mail,  mail  coif, 
and  eoife-dt-maillft.  (4)  The  camail  itself,  (c) 
A  skull-cap  of  steel,  worn  over  the  camail,  or 
perhaps  in  somu  casea  worn  under  the  camail, 
or  mail  coif.  Also  called  coif  o/ plate,  ooifje-de- 
fer,  ccreeliere,  and  secret.— 4.  A  light  cap  of 
lace,  worn  by  women  at  the  present  day. 

She  was  clad  In  a  simple  mbe  of  linen,  with  a  whit*  fichu, 
ami  a  eoift  at  head-dress  of  lace. 

f'ortitoiAfiy  Ktr.,  X.  S.,  XL11.  SS*. 
CoUofmalL  Same  aa  ciu/.  »(a)L  —  Coif  of  piste.  Same 
as  cotf,  s  (c).  -  To  take  or  receive  the  oolf.  to  U  admit- 
ted to  Hie  bar.   |  Eng.) 

I  am  not  sure  aa  to  the  particular  inn  with  which  he 
[t»entyll|  w*a  associated,  but  he  received  Ikt  rot/  in  VII- 
cluudmas  Term.  list.  X.  and  (/.,  Tth  ser.,  IV,  TS. 

coif  (koif),  r.  t.  [<  coi/,  a.]    To  cover  or 
with  or  as  with  a  coif. 

Ready  to  he  called  bi  the  bar  and  rrWfcrf. 

Jfurfinu* 

COiffe-de-fer  < 'k wof  'de-fer' ),  n.  A  coif  of  plate. 
See  coi/,  'A  (c). 

coiffe-de-maillea  (kwof'de-mal'),  «.  A  coif  of 
mail.    See  eoif,  3  (a). 

coiffetto  (kwo-fet').  n.  [F.  'roiffetlc,  dim.  of 
eoiffe:  see  cni/.]  Diminutive  of  coi/  in  any  of 
its  senses. 

coiffttre  (koif'ur;  F.  pron.  kwo-fttr').  [<  F. 
cinjfurr,  <  differ,  arrange  the  head-dress,  < 
ci'iffe.  head-dress:  see  coif.]  A  head-drpss;  the 
manner  of  arranging  or  dressing  the  hair. 

llrsntouie  dwells  with  rn|sur*  on  the  elegance  of  her 
cintume,  the  matchless  taste  in  It*  arrangement,  and  the 
perfection  of  her  coi'/iire.  /'rvscX'tf. 

COif-skrillt.  «.  The  top  of  an  armet  or  tilting, 
helmet:  the  piece  which  covered  the  skull. 
Compare  fiiNfrera. 


In  any  sheltered  mVrne  of  street  or 
square.  Lalkrvp,  Spanish  Vtotas,  p.  10. 

a  position  of  advantage  for  obaen  lng 

No  Jntty,  frieze. 
ItiiltreM.  nor  cot>ne  nf  ronton*,  but  thla  bird 
Hath  made  hit  pendent  bed.     .sA«t. .  Macbeth.  I.  «. 

coigne'-'.  coigny  (koin,  koi'ni),  n.  [Also  coign, 
coyne;  repr.  Ir.  roinntniA  (mAweak),  protection, 
entertainment ;  cf.  eoinnim,  a  guest. J  In  Ire- 
land, formerly,  the  custom  of  landlords  quarter- 
ing themselves  upon  their  tenants  at  pleasure. 
The  term  appears  to  have  been  applied  also  to 
the  forcible  billeting  of  others,  as  of  soldiers. 

by  the  wooed  C osvrnpe  la  understood  mans-roeate ;  but 
how  the  woord  la  derived  la  very  hard  to  tell :  some  say  of 
coyne,  because  they  used  commonly  In  tbeyr  Cvygny**  not 
only  to  take  meate,  but  coyne  also-  and  that  taking  of 
mony  waa  specially  ment  to  lie  prohibited  by  tliat  stat- 
ute :  but  I  think  rather  that  this  woord  Coiany*  la  derived 
of  lite  Irish.  .Spenser,  Slat*  of  Irekuid. 

Tile  practice  of  coirm  and  livery,  so  rightly  condemned 
by  the  English  when  resorted  to  by  the  native*,  was  re- 
vived, bat  it  had  the  Immediate  effect  of  producing  re  hel- 
lion.       IT.  S.  Orryy,  Irish  Hlat,  for  Eng.  Reader*,  p.  S». 

coigne3,  coigny  (koin,  koi'ni),  v.  >.;  pret.  and 
igned,  coignied,  ppr.  eoigning,  eoignifing. 
so  coyne,  coynie,  ete. ;  <  eoignr',  coigny,  n.] 
o  quarter  one's  self  on  another  by  force;  live 
by  extortion.  [Irish.] 

Though  they  came  not  armed  like  soldiers  to  be  ceased 
upon  me,  yet  then-  purpose  was  to  raynis  upon  me,  and  to 
eat  me  out  of  house  and  borne. 

L.  Bwkttt.  Ctvil  Ufe.  p.  157. 

coll1  (koil),  r.  [ME.  not  found  (but  see  cuW); 
<  OF.  eoiltir,  also  cwiHir,  cuetlir  (>  E.  cw/fi),  F. 
cneillir,  gather,  pluck,  pick,  cull,  =  Pr,  coillir, 
cuelhir  =  Sp,  ctwer  —  Pg.  cvlhcr  m  It.  coglicre,  < 
L.  cvlligerc,  contigcre,  gather  together,  pp.  col- 
lect** (>  E.  collect :  see  collect),  <  cost-,  toge- 
ther, +  legere,  gather:  see  legend.]  I.  frns*. 
It.  To  pick;  choose;  select.— 2t.  To  strain 
through  a  cloth. — 3f.  To  gather  into  a  narrow 
compass.  Bogle. —  4.  To  gather  into  rings  one 
above  another;  twist  or  wind  spirally:  as,  to 
rou'  a  rope ;  a  serpent  coifs  itself  to  strike. 

Our  conductor  gather'd.  as  he  stepp'd, 

A  clue,  which  careful  In  hi*  band  be  em'fti. 

bVotvr,  Athenald,  tlx. 
6.  To  entangle  aa  or  as  if  by  coiliug  about. 
And  pleasure  asal  thee  In  her  dangerous  snare. 

T.  Kduvnli,  Canons  of  Criticism,  aixlv. 

II.  inrran*.  To  form  i 
wind. 

They  mjNmf.  swam  and  eVry  track 
Waa  a  Hash  of  golden  fire. 

Ancient  Mariner,  iv. 


<  of  thing* 
That  eoif  alwut  the  central  fire. 

LofrU.  The  Miner. 

coil1  (koil),  a.  [<  coi'1,  r.l  1.  A  ring  or  series 
of  rings  or  spirals  into  which  a  pliant  body,  aa 
a  rope,  is  wound;  hence,  such  a  form  in  a  body 
which  is  not  pliant,  as  a  steel  ear-spring. 

The  wild  grape  vines  that  twisted  their  eoUi  from  tree 
to  tree.  /mm. 

Specifically — S.  An  electrical  conductor,  as  a 
copper  wire,  when  wound  up  in  a  spiral  or  other 
form :  as,  an  induction-cot'/ ;  a  resiftanre-fW. — 
3.  A  group  or  nest  of  pipes,  variously  arranged, 
used  as  a  radiator  in  a  steam-heat  ing  apparatus. 
—Branchial oolL  SecpruneAiuf.  Flemish cotlinituM, 
a  coll  of  rup*  In  which  each  turn  is  laid  down  Sat  on  the 
deck,  tormina;  a  sort  of  mat 
coil*  vkoil),  ».  [Prob.  Celtic  |  <  Gael,  and  Ir. 
;7o///,  war,  fight,  Gael,  goil,  boiling,  fume,  bat- 
tle, rage,  fury;  cvilrul,  stirt  movement,  noise; 
<  Gael,  goil,  Ir.  goil-aim,  boil,  rage.]  Stir;  dis- 
turbance; tumult;  bustle;  turmoil;  trouble. 
I  am  not  worth  this  coCJ  that's  made  lor  me, 

Skat.,  K.John.  U  L 
Why  make  all  this  coil  about  a  mere  periodical  essavlit  t 
ITAij»fe.  E*a  and  Rev.,  f.  SO. 
He  shall  not  hla  hraln  encumber 
With  the  cuif  of  rhythm  and  number. 

a/merstin.  Merlin,  t 
Here's  a  eoif  raised,  a  pother,  and  for  what* 

/irotewiiej,  Ring  and  Book.  II.  S71. 
[In  the  followUw  uuotatlon  the  meaning  la  uncertain  ;  It 
l«  eiplained  as  either  '  turmoil,  hustle,  trouble,  (which  U 
tlH'  »enae  employed  ill  all  other  cases  where  Shaksper*  ha* 
»«'l  the  word  K  or  'that  which  entwine*  or  wraps  around,' 
that  b.  (be  liody. 

To  deep!  perchance  to  dream  ;  —  «y.  there's  the  rub; 
For  In  that  sleepy of_death_what  dreams  may  come, 

I'amlat,  Hi.  1.] 


Must  given* 


Digitized  by  Google 


q.  v.] 


call 

©Oil'  (koil),  h.    [E.  dial.    Cf.  eoifl,  »J  A 
>op.    Also  called  ken-coil.    [Prov.  hag.] 
_J«  (koil),  ».    [E.  dial.,  var.  of  colt*, 
A  cock,  aa  of  hay;  a  haycock. 

O  bonny,  bonny,  eallg  the  bin!, 
Mat  un  the  ro*7  o'  hay. 

Or*  .Sannder.  (Child  •  Bsllada,  II.  SMX 

coillont,  ooilont,  coillent,  ».  See  r.Wio». 
coil-plate  (koil'plat),  a.  A  plate  having  hooks 
or  ring*  by  tueana  of  which  it  sustains  the 
horizontal  coil*  of  a  radiator,  or  an  evaporator, 
or  a  eoudenser,  etc 
coin1  (koiti),  m.  [<  ME.  covn,  coyne,  coignc,  coin, 
y,  <  OF.  coin,  a  wedge,  stamp,  coin,  later 
_  .'  corner,  F.  coin,  wedge,  stamp,  die,  usu- 
ally corner,  =  Pr.  cm»A,  oohA,  rout]  =  Hp.  cuSio, 
cttka  aw  I'n.  cunho  —  It.  eom'o,  <  L.  cuneus,  a 
wedge,  akin  to  Ur.  kavoc,  a  peg,  cone  (>  ult.  E. 
rone),  and  to  E.  hone,  q.  r.  In  the  senses 
'comer,  angle.'  which  are  later  in  E..  the  word 
is  often  spelled  coign  i,after  later  OF.  cuing, 
coign)  or  quoin.]  1.  In  arch.,  a  corner  or  an 
angle.    See  quoin. 

Another.  Iwrld  by  the  Lesbian  !<*|uirr, 
Deep  voder  unwind  <fi»r  tile  foundation)  folna 
Well-pnlltht  Marble,  in  l>uur  mastic  Cihiw. 
Syl,;*r,  r  Ir  i»f  l)u  UsrUu't  Week*,  ti  ,  Hi'  Mugnifloriire. 

2.  The  specific  name  given  t<>  various  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  used  for  different  purposes,  as  — 

(a)  for  raising  or  lowering  a  piece  of  ordnance; 

(b)  for  locking  a  printers'  form;  (r)  for  fil- 
ing casks  in  their  places,  as  on  board  a  ship. 
8ee  quoin. —  3.  A  die  employed  for  stamping 
money.  Hence — 4.  A  piece  of  metal,  as  gold, 
silver,  copper,  or  some  alloy,  converted  into 
money  by  impressing  on  it  officially  authorized 
marks,  figures,  or  characters:  as,  gold  com*;  a 
copper  coin  ;  counterfeit  coin*. 

Whannc  the  pup)*  apnscd  (iincstioned]  hym  of  •  peny  In 
the  temple, 

Anil  god  aakede  of  hem  whs*  |*hnar|  »m  the  r<i.rw. 

firrt  Ptnvtnan  (C),  II.  46, 

5.  Collectively,  coined  money;  coinage ;  a  par- 
ticular quantity  or  the  general  supply  of  me- 
tallic money:  as,  a  large  stock  of  coin;  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm. 

All  the  coin  in  thy  father  *  exchequer. 

Stat.,  1  ken.  IV.,  IL  t 

6.  Figuratively,  anything  that  serves  for  pay- 
ment, requital,  or  recompense. 
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of  cwfoaiaiw,  cidoniet,  cjfdonium,  cj/doniet,  ult.  C  L. 
cydonia,  cotonm,  eotouea,  a  quince.  From  a  late 
form  of  coin,  namely  quint,  qnyne,  ia  derived 
the  present  E.  form  quince :  see  quince,  cotiiniac, 
quiadanu.)   A  quince.   Horn,  of  the  Hour. 

coinable  (koi'na-bl),a.  [(mn',  i.,  +  ~abl>.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  coin*. 

coinage  i  kol'naj).  n.  [<  cofal  + -«(/<>.]  1.  The 
act,  art,  or  proven  of  making  coins. —  8.  Coin  ; 
money  coined ;  pieces  of  metal  stamped  by 
the  proper  authority  for  use  as  a  circulating 
medium. 

The  archaic  c<  Int  of  at agna  llrsada  have  a  local  peculiar- 
ity of  (ahrtc  which  diatinguiahce  tbetn  from  the  other  early 
eoaaajm  of  Delia*.  (.'.  T  .Vnefon.  Art  ami  An  rueol. ,  p.  4ue. 

3.  The  charges  or  expense  of  coining  money. 

Chranneaa  of  .Tiiiiiiue  In  England,  where  it  coats  nothing, 
will  indeed  make  money  lie  toouer  brought  to  III.  mint. 

L>rie.  Coualderoiion*  ut  Interval,  clc. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of 
invention;  fabrication. 

•wry  «MM)K  -j^^  Ikcj.  0f  Juvrnal't 

8.  That  which  is  fabricated  or  produced. 

ThU  it  the  very  cOwtitt  of  your  Iwaln, 

Aaa*..  Hamlet,  III.  4. 
Bronze  Coinage  Act,  an  Erwll-h  statute  <d  !».•*.<«  ami 
•51  Vict,  a.  HI  making  the  coinage  law.  applicable  In 


coinheritanco 

more  point*  coincide.  Lint  ami  plane  «/  ninfwfnw  m 
■inillarly  ilcfinnl  -  Principle  of  coincidence,  the  prta 
tiidc  1 1 1 1, ».  ■ I  tiy  a  formula  of  coincidence. 

coincldency  (ko-in'si-den-ai),  ».  Coincidence. 
U'aW'Nrfrm.    [Hare.  J 

coincident  (ko-in'si-dent),  a.  and  it.  [=F.  co- 
incident  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  coincidente,  <  ML.  'otasc)- 
deni  f-)*,  ppr.  of  'coincidcre,  coincide:  see  rats- 
cide.)  I.  a.  1.  tX-eupying  the  same  place  in 
»pace;  or  the  same  position  in  a  scale  or  series; 
coinciding,  hirm  two  Agnrit  iirx  i^olni-hlmt  wlttrh 
are  everywhere  Infinitely  near  to  rarh  irtlier .  I>nl  t»o 
rolnciilent  jnbiU  often  lie  u|mmi  a  .1.  Unite  riicht  line.  etc. 

When  two  seta  of  waves  are  emueioVitf,  the  hettitt  of 
the  ware  or  extent  of  vibration  1*  ilontile«t 

SptftUmoil',  Polarination.  p.  SI 

9.  Happening  at  the  same  time;  cocxietent: 
with  ir  if  A. 

Tlielr  internntl'inal  innimutil 
Uteil  liy  atoreral  usulal  Invetil 
|<enml,  fn 


'Htlon  was  greatly  facili 

i in*  emnruirut  rriJk  Ihu 

ruff.  Kent  and  It*.,  b.  l. 


Ion.  law  that  in  true  lore,  an  in  ftn>,  the 
l  eoint-ioVut  leifA  tin-  lltnio*t  plllitr. 
lfor».  ^'iiBrr,  Woman  iu  1Mb  t  ent,  p.  « 


which  expr 
■llrer  and< 
United  *ut«. 


■llrer  under  the  (then  exlsti 
,  under  Ibe  law 


I*,  one  pound  al  gold  cma  be  coined 
a>  ii.aeH  podiidi  o(  ailter.    The  .olt 


iel^t.eel,  gold  and 

U».  Inoi.  in  Uie 
.  It  ia  1        to  I : 


(■■leept  (..rauli.l.llttn  coinaX  oherr  bluielalliam  l»il«lrr.l, 
'  Iththe. 


in  be  identical  with  I 


ertlul  ratio  ;  If  tin. 


trajje 

ia  not  the  case  the  metal  which  1»  undert  alued  diaappeait 
(ixhu  circalatlon  aa  money.    Thna  nnder  the  law  of  1TS1 
■a  bird  a 


tbe  coinmse  ratio  was  bled  at  IS  ti.  I  but  tlila  uniler»alue,l 
gold  anil  it  disappeared  Ironi  circulation  .  In  IBM  the  ratio 
wa.  changed  to  laonv  to  I.  and  In  1SST  to  IS  IMS  to  L  Iwt 
■II .  er  and  it  praetlislly  dlaappeaml  f  n 
pt  in  the  form  of  autaidtary  ami  al.radeil 


The  lost  of  present  advantage  t"  oi'nb  and  IiIoimI  U  repaid 
In  a  nobler  Ilammtnul.  flllldaBlenUla. 

7.  [F.]  The  clock  of  a  slocking.  Aryandlc 
com.  See  drwnndie. —  Coin -Cup.  a  nw-tal  cup  or  tankard 
In  which  coin*' of  ailrerorgold  are  tiuerted,  in  the  liotUim. 
aides,  or  >orer,  a*  omamenti — Current  coin,  coin  In 
general  circulation,—  Defaced  coin,  coin  on  which  any 
name  or  wonU  have  lieeu  »tainped  oil  ,  i  than  thusi-  tm- 
preaaed  by  tlte  mint  in  ai  rnrtlance  with  utatuM-,  Any  per- 
son who  deface*  culii  of  the  I  nltiil  states,  nr  fnri-lgn  coin 
that  puaea  curreat  in  the  I  nltnl  statin,  la  puiilnhalilc  ■•> 
law.  Obaldlonal  coins,  colna  of  rarUiua  trow*  im-taK 
atrack  In  l*rnleee«l  placea,  aa  a  aulMtitute  tor  current  money 
—To  pay  one  In  his  own  coin,  to  treat  a  penuiu  aa  lie 
ha«  treated  you ;  gire  him  tit  for  Ut. 


cotoe)  until  IIC3,  when  it  waa  lie  monetised.  Since  that 
date  the  fall  in  the  valne  of  .liter  ha*  bmiiwht  tbe  com- 
mrrcial  ratio (ii«ei<lowii  to  about  .t:  to  i.-  Free  coinage. 

Bea/rae  Oarbllng  tne  COlnajpa,    See  ■tarUr. 

COln-aJtSOrter  (koin'a-sor't^r),  n.  A  machine 
or  device  for  separating  coins  according  to  their 
weight  or  size. 

coin-balance  (koin'bal'ans).  n.  A  very  accu- 
rate and  sensitive  balance  for  weighing  coins. 

coincide  (ko-in-sid'),  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  cwia- 
cideti,  ppr.  coinciding.  f=  F.  nnncider  sr  Sp. 
Pg.  coineulir  =e  It.  coineidrre,  <  ML.  'coinciderc, 
<  L.  co-,  together,  +  inriderc,  fall  on,  <  is,  on, 
+  cadrre,  fall:  **r»li  wf  ninl  mad, hi.  J   1.  To 


i-Djiui  ia  .  ,.iiiv/i  ma  in  i- ,  luiuutu-ui. 

chrLtlanlty  te»,  h™  nothing  hut  what  li  perfectly  .  .  . 
nW.tfV.il  with  the  nillng  |»lrH-lph-a  .d  a  vlrtuou.  man. 

Ml 

II.  ».  A  concurrence ;  a  coincidence.  [Rare.] 
Uy  wIMotn  on  tby  valour,  mi  thy  wiadum  valour, 
For  these  are  mutual  ow-tnetdrnf*. 

Mattttflun  amt  lUrtry.  World  Tost  at  Tennis. 

coincidental  (ko-in-si-den'tal),  a.  [<  coinci- 
dent. r„  +  -of. J'  Pertaining  to,  characterizeii 
by.  or  of  the  nature  of  coincidence  or  a  coinci- 
dence ;  happening  at  or  about  the  Rame  time 
as  another  event  to  which  it  ia  in  some  Double 
way  related. 

I  have  myself  .  .  .  not.il  a  conatdrrabW  number  of 
very  »lr!king  eo>nndei>taf  dreams. 

X.  amtq  ,  «th  aer.,  X.  S» 

colnddentaily  (k.Wn-ai-den'tal.i),  urfr.  In  a 
coincident  manner;  with  coincidence. 

(''•iNculrntally  with  these  changca,  an  active  fem.enta 
ti„n  U  excited.  iluxttu,  IfloUigy,  V. 

colnddently  (ko-in'si-dent-li),  adr.   In  a  t 
cideut  manner;  with  coincidence, 
t  U  certain  that  t« 


I  waa  acquainted  with  tl»e  danger  of  her  dl 
and  now  have  9tted  bcr  s  ]u»t  jxiy.ni".'  in  Aer  . 

/Ve,/.  TI.  nty.  IV.  I. 

Coin1  (koin>,  r.  [<  ME.  counen.  coignrn  ;  front  the 
noun.]  L  trans.  1.  To  stamp  and  convert 
into  money ;  mint :  as,  to  cum  gold. 

The  ky  nge  •  *lile  aallo  l«i  the  Inile,  A  his  name  written, 
The  crujeo  able,  what  rite  |clt)  |  It  was  In  cyrWiV  amyten. 

Laiuitutt  <  ChrvnirU  (»il  llearu.  *.  p.  23». 

2.  To  make  by  coining  metals :  said  of  money. 

He  caused  the  Law*  of  Kngland  to  bo  executed  hi  Ire- 
land, and  Money  to  be  eouted  there  according  to  the 
Weight  of  Engliah  Money.  filter,  fhronb  Ira,  p.  74. 

3f.  To  represent  on  a  coin.  [Bare.] 

That  emperor  whunt  no  religion  would  liw.t'ofiBtsntlne. 
. . .  that  emperor  waaenW./  praying,  ttonuf,  .sermon«,xL 

4.  To  make;  fabricate;  invent:  as,  to  coin 


occupy  the  same  place  in  space,  the  same  imiiit 
or  period  in  time,  or  the  same  position  iu  a  scale 
or  series:  as,  a  temperature  of  253  on  the  cen- 
tigrade scale  coincide*  with  one  of  77°  on  the 
scale  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  rise  of  the  church  coin- 
cide*  with  the  decline  of  the  Koman  empire. 

If  the  equali^  and  the  ecliptli-k  hail  etSnWtfV.,1,  It  would 
hatcremletvd  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  quite  uw- 
lesa.  Dr.  ti.  ('Aryan.  Phil.  Prlu.  of  .Natural  Krllgloa,  |  S8. 
2.  To  concur;  agree;  correspond  exactly:  as, 
tbe  judges  did  not  coincide  iu  opinion  ;  that  did 
not  coincide  with  my  views. 

The  rales  of  right  Judgment  sad  of  good  ratiocination 
ofleu  coiWxtfV  with  eaili  uther. 


rafis.  Logic. 
F.  roiwri- 


Some  tale,  aome  new  pretext,  he  dafly 
To  aoothe  bbi  aiater  and  delude  her  mil 

Urjivien.  .tiieid.  1.  4*1, 

8.  In  tin-work*,  to  weigh  and  stamp  (tin  blocks ). 
[Cornwall.]   To  coin  money,  lU-uratlniy,  to  wake 

motley  rapidly  ;  be  very  aucceaafu!  iu  huaincta. 
The  owner*  of  horaee  and  mult-n  were  cii.'w.'n-r  moiici., 
"e  to  the  fair  ground. 
M  itni^r,  lti.nndatiotit  Journey,  p.  I'»J. 


tranajNjrtliig  tienple  to  the 
C  ii 


II.  intran*.  To  vield  to  the  process  of  mint- 
ing: be  suitable  for  conversion  into  metallic 
money;  be  coinnblo.  [Kan-.] 

Their  metal  U  en  wft  that  it  will  not  ^.in  without  alloy 
to  harden  it.  llrmlc,  Kpick  1'is-try. 

COin-t,  »-    [ME.,  <  OF.  coin,  coing,  mod.  F.  roing 
enduing  =  It.  cxtogna,  'cotmjna.  <  ML. 
i.'einlonui,  eotoneum.cotoMa,vl<-:,  vur. 


done©  (ko-in 'si-d?ns),  ».  [; 
dence  =  Bp.  Pg.  coincidence  =  It.  coincident, 
<  ML.  'coincidental,  <  'coincident!-)*:  see  coin- 
cident.'] 1.  The  fact  of  being  coincident,  or  nf 
occupying  the  same  place  in  space  or  I  he  same 
position  in  a  scale  or  series;  exact  correspon- 
dence in  position :  as,  the  coincidence  of  equal 
triangles. 

The  want  of  exact  eainriitenet  between  these  two  notes 
iianlnlieTenlarithinL-tlcbniierfeclion  Intlieniuaii-id  tcalr. 

WhemU. 

2.  A  happening  at  the  same  time  or  existence 
during  the  same  period;  contemporaneousness. 

icn  A  il  constantly  happening,  ami  also  n,  the  occur. 
:  of  A  and  II  at  the  aainc  moment  la  a  mere  coiWi- 
ly  lie  casualty. 

Ut  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  SC. 
Hence— 3.  Cnncurrence;  agreement  in  circum- 
stance, character,  etc. ;  more  or  less  exact  cor- 
respondence generally,  or  an  instance  of  exact 
correspondence;  especially,  accidental  or  in- 
cidental concurrence ;  accidental  agreement : 
as,  the  coincidence  of  two  or  more  opinions. 

It  there  not  a  true  ciwMcid^nre  between  commutative 
and  dlatribiitlvc  l.i»tli-e? 

fta™»,  Advancement  of  Learning.  II.  ISO. 
The  very  concurrence  anil  ro.'neirfenrr  of  so  many  evi- 
deuces  .  .  .  came,  a  great  weight.  Sir  M  llaU 

The  actual  eviun-trncrt  thnt  sjliieliltiet  hap|s-n  between 
dreamt  and  evelila.  ChirmWr*  s  Knew. 

Formula  of  coincidence,  a  f-rmnla  whuh  expreaa. 
leiw  many  coincidences  m-cur  under  i crtain  gem-ral  eu 
"  Of  coincidence,  a  point  where  two  i 


E 


<co-i  + 


Now  It  It  certain  that  two  different  building*  .  .  .  could 
not  he  cioM.-ideiii/ji  erectiil  on  a  tlte  that  would  certainly 
not  lultlie  In  Its  dlnivnsUina  for  nsire  than  one  of  the  two. 

S.  mni  «  .  ethaer.  X  .4«t 

coincider  (k6-ln-el'der),  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  coincides  or  concurs. 

COln-COUnter  (koin'koun'ter),  n.  A  mechani- 
cal device  for  facilitating  the  counting  of  coins. 
A  common  i-oln  counter  it  a  flat  tray  having  a  fixed  nun. 
lier  id  drunaatona  "11  the  aurface.  By  throwtns  tin-  mint 
on  the  tray  and  tilling  the  dcpn-tahint  with  them.  *  large 
nuiiil«-r  of  pieces  can  he  ciiiintrd  at  one  time, 

COindlc&nt  ( ko-in  'di-kant ),  a.  and  n.  [<  co-1  + 
indicant;  =  F.  o>Fn«Ticai»f,  etc.]  I.  a.  Fur- 
nishing an  additional  symptom  or  indication; 
contirtuing^vther  signs  or  indications:  as,  a  co- 
indicant  svmptom. 
II.  n.  A  coindicant  avmptom. 

COindicatlon  (ko-in-di-Wa'snpn),  a. 
indication ,  =  F.  coindication,  etc.] 
rent  indication,  sign,  or  symptom. 

coiner  (koi'ner),  n.    I.  Oiie  who  i 
a  ininter;  a  maker  nf  money. 

There  l>  reason  to  believe  that  the  repniach  against 
Frederick  nf  I-  lug  s  faint-  riitner  artw  from  Ida  adopting 
the  Eatteni  dctii-v  of  idstliut  cnp|<er  plects  to  fauw  f<4 
■liver.  J  .1.  Syummls,  Italy  and  iirceve,  p.  161 

Specifically — 2.  A  maker  of  base  or  counter- 
feit coins  ;*  a  counterfeiter. 

My  father  waa  I  know  not  where 
WTien  I  wa*  ttamp  d  :  aome  rwWr  with  hi*  tools 
Made  me  u  cnunt.  rfelL  Skat.,  t'yinbeline,  IL  S- 

3.  An  in\-eutor  or  maker,  as  of  words. 
Wonydttt  a  cuter  of  rtyinolngle*     Camden.  Kcnutlna 

colnh.ibitant  (ko-in-hab'i-tant),  n.  (<  co-i  + 
iwAii/.ifrtif.]  One  who  dwells  with  another  or 
with  others.    Or.  It.  More. 

COinhabiting  (ko-in.hab'i-ting).  n.  [<  co-1  + 
i«A./6if.«./.]  A  dwelling  together;  a  cohabit- 
ing. Milton, 

COinhere  (ko-in-her'),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coin- 
hired,  ppr.  roinhrring.  [<  f»>'  +  inAcrc]  To 
inhere  together;  be 'included  or  exist  together 
in  the  same  thing. 

We  an  Jottlfy  the  pott  illation  nf  two  different  sub. 
atances.  eiilutivtly  on  the  >iip|s»ltl<»i  <d  the  incninpatl 
blllty  of  the  double  aerie*  of  |ihf  noun-tin  to  ctiiitaerr  In 
one.  Sir  ft*,  //itm 

li: inheritance  i  kd-iu-her'i-tans),  n. 
inacriKincc.]    Joint  I  ' 


[<  co-'  + 
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co  Inheritance 

Hi*  Spirit  of  God  .  .  .  adapt*  ai  into  the  mystical  hod; 
of  4'hrist,  and  gives  ui  title  to  *  coinhrritanct  with  bun. 

Jrr.  Taylor.  Works  («L  WS4),  II.  40ft, 

<»inheritOT  (ko-in-her'i-tor),  n.  [<  oo-i  +  in- 
heritor.]  A  joint  heir;  a  coheir. 

coining -pre  88  (koi'nlng-pres),  «.  A  machine 
for  striking  or  stamping  coins.  A  screw-pre**, 
worked  by  atmospheric  pressure,  wu  Introduced  for  till* 

C-poM  about  16SI,  superseding  the  old  method  of  strlk- 
coin*  by  the  hammer.   It  nu  subsequently  much  im- 


Asctewt  *nd  modern  Itim  of 


ind.  In  thin  press  the  blank*  or 
r  placed  between  the  dk»  by  a  n»- 
Uie  pressure  is  then  liupertml  by  a 
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veil;  specifically,  a  scarf  worn  pendent  from 
the  head-dress  by  women  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.—  2.  A  similar  veil  or  kerchief  worn  by  a 
kuigbt  pendent  from  his  helmet,  as  if  bestowed 
by  his  lady ;  hence,  any  favor  of  like  character 
worn  At  a  tournament,  etc. — 3.  In  heraldic  rep- 
resentations, drapery  falling  from  the  helmet 
in  folds  and  curves :  a  common  mode  of  heral- 
dic decoration  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
later.  See  lambrequin  and  mantling. 
coinverse  (k6-in-vera*)|  a.  [<  eo-*  +  interne.] 
In  geom.,  two  points  inverse  to  each  other  with 
regard  to  two  given  circles  are  said  to  be  coin- 
Verne  to  either  circle, 
coir,  CO  ire  (klr),  n.  [Formerly  fair,  cayar  ;  — 
Pg.  eairo,  <  Malsyalam  Haifa r  i  =  Tamil  layaru, 
kayiru),  rope,  cord,  <  kdyaru,  be  twisted.]  The 
prepared  fiber  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut.  It  in 
twisted  into  coarse  yam  for  making  rope*,  matting,  etc. 
Cordage  made  of  thi*  material  rot*  In  fresh  water  anil 
snaps  in  frost,  but  it  is  strengthened  hy  salt  water,  is  rery 
buoyant  and  elastic,  and  i*  thus  in  some  respect*  prefera- 
ble to  betnp  for  marine  uses,  especially  In  casus  requiring 
a  rope  that  will  float, 

coistrilt  (kois'tril),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
coystril,  coystrel  ,*  perhaps  connected  with  OF. 
cotutillier,  a  soldier  armed  with  a  dagger,  < 
countitte,  a  sort  of  dagger,  <  eountel,  prop.  eosfW, 
also  coifrl,  ruffe/,  mod.  F.  contra*,  <  ML.  cuUel- 
fns,  a  knif o :  see  cn  Ikuu.]  An  in  ferior  groom ;  a 
lad  employed  by  the  esquire  to  carry  a  knight's 
anus ;  hence,  a  mean  paltry  fellow." 

He.  a  coward  and  aeeyrfrtr,  that  will  not  drink  to  my 
nl<™.  T.  X.,  L  a. 

coit  (koit),  n.  Same  as  quoit. 
coition  (kd-ish'gn),  ii.  [<  L.  «»'fio(n-),  a  com- 
ing together,  a  meeting,  coition,  <  eotrr,  pp.  ful- 
fils, come  together,  <  co-.  together,  +  ire,  go :  see 
go.]  1.  A  coming  together;  a  meet  lug.  Spe- 
cifically—2.  Sexual  congress;  copulation.— 
Coition' of  th«  moon,  the  position  of  the  moon  when  In 
the  same  sign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac  with  the  sun,  if.  It. 
coitus  (ko'i-tus),  it.;  pi.  coittu.  [L.,  a  meeting 
(in  this  sense  also  eopfsm),  coition  (in  this  sense 
only  coitun),  a  meeting,  assemblage  (in  this 
sense  only  eatut:  see  ccfe1),  <  coirc,  come  to- 
gether, meet :  see  coition.]  Coition ;  sexual  in- 
tercourse; copulation. 

Ooix  (ko'iks),  n.  | XT..,  <  Gr.  «°<j,  an  Egyptian 
variety  of  palm.  Cf.  cocoa.]  A  small  genus  of 
coarse  monoecious  grasses,  of  which  one  spe- 
cies, C.  Lacryma,  a  native  of  eastern  Asia,  is 
found  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Job't-tearn. 
The  large,  round,  white,  shining  fruits  have  some  reaem- 
UJ snoe  to  heavy  drops  of  tears;  hence  Its  faiwlfnl  title. 
They  are  sometime*  used  for  necklace*,  bracelet*,  etc. 
COjoin  (ko-ioin'),  r.  f.  or  i.  [<  co-1  +  join.  Cf. 
conjoin.]  To  join  or  associate.  Xhak.  [Rare.] 
cojuror  (kiVjo'ror),  ».  [<  t»J  +  juror!)  One 
who  swears  to  another's  credibility.  [Rare.] 

The  solemn  form*  of  oaths :  of  a  compurgator,  orroha- 
mr,  which  kind  of  oath  was  very  much  used  by  the  Anglo 
Samws.  The  form  of  the  oath  Is  this :  "  I  swrar  by  Oud, 
that  tile  oath  which  X.  swore  was  honest  and  true. ' 

Jf.  Shillm,  tr.  of  W.  Wottons  View  of  Ilickes's 
ITheaauru*,  p.  &il. 
cokt,  «.  An  obsolete  form  of  cue*1, 
cokatricof,  it.  An  obsolete  form  of  cockatrice. 
coke1  (kdk),  it.  [Sometimes  spelled  eoak;  same 
as  E.  dial,  cotes,  rook*,  cinders.  Cf.  grindte- 
coke,  a  worn-down  grindstone.  Phonetically, 
coke  may  be  compared  with  cake  (cf.  LG.  koke, 
cake,  and  see  cake1);  but  coke  does  not  "cake." 
Hence  F.  coke,  Sp.  rok,  O.  koakg,  kohl.*,  usually 
coal*,  etc.,  coke.  J  The  solid  product  of  the  ear- 
bonixation  of  coal,  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
that  substance  that  charcoal  does  to  wood,  it 
I*  an  Important  article  In  metallurgy,  since  few  bitumi- 
nous cuatt  can  be  used  for  the  manufacture*  of  Iron  with- 
out having  been  tin*  coked.  The  eiJnng  ranis,  a*  they  are 
called,  are  bituminous,  and  such  as  contain  bat  a  small 
percentage  of  water.  Hence  the  coals  as  recent  a*  the  Ter- 
tiary —  brown  coals  or  lignite*  rarely  furnish  coke;  that 
is,  the  material  left  behind  after  the  bituminous  or  vol*, 
tile  matter  has  been  driven  off  is  a  powder,  and  not  the  co. 
hen  nt  somewhat  vesicular  substance  to  which  the  name 
of  rut*  Is  given.  Til*  nature  of  the  difference  between 
coking  ami  nan-coking  coals  has  not  yet  ticcn  fully  made 
out,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  ailtlwrlty  that  some  coal 
which  coke*  readily  when  Brst  mined  doe*  not  do  so  alter 
having  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  If  only  for  a  few 
days.  The  use  of  coke  date*  certainly  as  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  preparation  was 
formerly  known  us  cAurvioToi  rhnrrinu.  mid  the  «..nl»s» 
..fU>n.  ami  is  still  occajhii 
coke1  (kok),  r.:  pret. 
[<  cokd.  «.]  E,  fros 
coke. 

U,  tnfrons.  To  become  coke ;  be  convertible 
into  coke :  as,  a  coking  coal. 
Sometimes  spelled  emus-, 
cointoiset,  n.    rOF.,  also  cointiee,  quaintness,  coke-t,  n.    A  Middle  Englisli  form  of  cnokl. 
neatness,  >  ME.  eointite,  quointitc,  quointite:  coke-barrow  (kok 'bar* 6),  ».    A  large  two- 


nee**  worked  by  steam,  Invented  by  flillioni  in  18S>,  has 
L-er.  adopted  in  Engia]  " 
disks  to  be  stamped  are 
chanlcal  layer-ou.  and  I 

toggle  Joint  and  *  bent  lever.    A  lever  press  slniiliu: 
Ihat  of  rhlbora  in  principle  but  differing  III  construc- 
tion, invented  by  Thonnclier,  a  Frenchman,  ts  useit  la 
the  mint*  of  the  United  State*, 
coinless  (koiu'les),  a.   [<  wi»l  +  -few.]  Hav- 
ing no  coin  or  money;  moneyless;  penniless. 
Yost  .  .  .  look  d  for  homage  you  deem  d  due 
»'rom  rainU—  bards  to  men  like  you. 

IT.  Com*.,  Dr.  Syntax.  U  7. 
coinquinatet  (kft-in'kwi-nAt),  r.  f.    [<  L.  coin- 
quinaha,  pp.  of  coinquinort  (>  OF.  coinquiner), 
pollute,  <  co-.  together,  +  inquinare,  pollute.] 
To  pollute  j  defile.  [Hare.] 

That  would  contaminate 
The  Church  *  high  oitate. 

StWfosi,  Colin  Clout.  L  Ti*. 
coinquinationt  (ko-in-kwi-na'shon),  ».   [<  OF. 
coiii^sinarioTi,  <  LL.  coinquinatiakn-),  <  L.  coin- 
quinarc,  pollute :  see  coinqninate .]  Defilement ; 
pollation.  [Rare.] 

Coin^utrvsiio/i  [F.L  a  eoanovinori'on  or  coinqutnsting ;  a 
»>; Hug.  deflllng,  poUuthig;  defaming.  f.*,-mirt. 
Vntll  I  make  a  second  Inundation 
To  wash  thy  purest  fame's  cmtviHtnatiom 
And  make  it  fit  fur  flnall  conflagraUovi. 

/Aiews,  i  Commendatory  hietns,  p.  14. 


coinstanl^dOTlS  (ko.in-stsn.tft'n*>-us),  a. 
co-t  +  iiutantanefrtu.]  Happening  at  the  e 


[< 


In  the  , 


i  of  the  , 


swn  like  crah*.  their  rooremenU 
as  in  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
ftinris,  Voy  age  of  Beagle,  I.  S. 

_J  (ko-in-stan-ta'ue-us-li), 
odr.  At  the  same  moment;  simultaneously. 
Iktnrin. 

CO  insure  (ko-in-shdr'),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coin- 
rurol,  ppr.  coineuring.  [<  cw-l  H-  insure]  To 
insure  one's  life  or  one's  property  together  with 
others. 

An  equitable  method  by  which  a  oWiu«ir.u>f  member 
c-iuW  retire  from  the  society  when  he  ceased  Pi  need  fur- 
ther Insurance.  X.  A.  fltt..  CXUI1.  144. 

cointf,  a.  PHE.,  also  quoint,  queint,  anoint,  > 
mod.  E.  quaint,  q.  v.]  A  Middle  English  form 
of  quaint. 

rnlntonir  (ko-in-tens'),  a.  [<  co-t  -l-  intenne.] 
Of  the  same  intensity  as  another ;  equally  in- 
tense. 

Two  sensations  that  are  Uke  In  kind  can  lie  known  a* 
like  or  unlike  In  Intensity.  .  .  .  We  can  recognize  changu* 
as  connatural,  or  the  reverie ;  and  connatural  change*  we 
can  recognise  as  ossiuvnss.or  the  reverse. 

a.  Speneer.  Prin.  of  Psychol. ,  |  ML 

CO  in  tension  (kd-in-ten'shon),  n.  [<  rw-1  +•  in- 
tenjtion.]  The  condition  of  being  of  equal  in- 
tensity with  another. 

In  comparing  simple  state*  of  consciousness  that  are 
alike  in  kind,  we  observe  their  relative  intensities.  1  f  their 
Intensities  are  equal,  they  must  be  called  colntense ;  and 
"  r  of  their  inteuiitie*  is  coiisfension. 

//.  Spencer.  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I  3St 

(kd-in-ten'si-ti),  n.  [<  coinfcitse, 
after  intensity.]  Same  aa  eointention.  Il.Spen- 
cer. 

cointereat  (ko-in'ter-ost),  n.    [<  co-i  +  inter- 
est.]   A  joint  interest.  Milton. 
colntiset,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  quain- 


cola-nut 

coke-ovens  and  furnaces.  It  is  made  of  i 
iron,  and  has  the  form  of  a  half  cylinder. 

cokedrilt,  »■   Same  as  crocodile. 

cokenayt,  «.   An  obsolete  form  of  totkney. 

coke-omnibus  (k6k' om' nl-bus),  n.  In  . 
mann/.,  an  iron  carriage  moving  on  rails,  in 
front  of  the  retorts,  from  which  it  receives  the 
coke  as  drawn,  and  carries  it  to  the  place  of 
deposit. 

coke-OTen  (kok'uv'n),  n.  A  furnace, oven,  kiln, 
or  retort  used  for  reducing  bituminous  coal  to 
coke ;  a  coking-oven.  The  essential  feature*  are  a 
chamber  tb  contain  like  coal,  with  opening*  at  various 
point*  fur  the  admission  of  air,  which  can  be  closed  as  re- 
quired during  the  pn stress  of  the  operation,  and  a  fur- 
nace or  fire-chamber  to  supply  the  necessary  heat.  In  some 
forms  the  gnsea  which  are  evolved  are  utilised  as  fuel  for 
the  oven  itself,  or  for  a  steam-boiler,  or  for  some  similar 
purpose,  or  they  are  condensed  a*  tar,  etc. 

coker1  (ko'ker),  n.    Same  as  cocker*. 

coker*  (ko'kerjk  r.  t.  [E.  dial.]  To  sell  by  auc- 
tion.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

Coker*t.  r.  t.    See  cocker*. 

cokerelt,  <<■    An  obsolete  form  of  cockerel, 

cokernnt  (kd'ker-nut),  n.  A  commercial  mode 
of  spelling  cocoanut. 

Catrr  null  for  cups,  uke  the  mazer*  of  olden  time. 

S.  flouvU,  Taic*  In  England,  II.  9S. 

cokes1,  n,  ft.   See  coots  and  cokeK 
cokea-'t,  n.  and  r.    See  co»ix. 
cokett,  «.  See  coekcii. 

coke-tower  (kok'tou'er),  ».  A  high  tower  or 
eoudenser  filled  with  coke,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  give  a  large 
surface  for  the  union  of  a  falling  spray  of  water 
with  rising  chlorin.    See  hydrochloric. 

cokewoldt,  »■  A  Middle  English  form  of  cuck- 
old. 

cokint,  ><■    l ME.,  <  OF.  eoquin  (ML.  coqvinus, 
.  a  vagabond,  sen-ant,  messenger;  a 

Us.  ..j|,.l-,|.i,.   1        S    p. ....  i  . , 

oee  cotancy.j  luf^ue. 

Tlion  hethon  enWn, 
Wende  to  thi  deuel  Apollln. 

ArtAurand  Jferlin,  U  SSil. 

coking  (ko'king),  n.  ryerbal  n.  of  «****.]  The 
act  or  process  of  converting  or  of  being  con- 
verted into  coke. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  coal  at  the  back  is  under- 
going a  jsrooeaa  of  cokitvj  before  being  pushed  forward. 

jctrnec,  IV.  SSt. 

coking-kiln,  coking-oven  (kd'king-kil,  -uv'n), 
n.   A  coke-oven. 

coknart,  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  <wli»ejr. 

col  (kol),  n.  [F.,  the  neck,  a  pass,  defile,  <  L. 
collum,  the  neek:  Bee  collar.]  A  narrow  pass 
between  two  mountain  peaks:  a  term  used  in 
English  by  some  writers  on  alpine  geology  and 

one  thing  alone  could  justify  the  proposition  [to  return  | 
-  a  fog  so  thick  u  to  prevent  tbciu  from  s — 
jftliet  ■ 


;  e»f  at  the  proper  point. 
,  Hours  of  ~ 


summit  of  1 

"  Exercise  In  the  Alps,  II. 

-,    [L.  col-,  but  in  classical  L.  | 
unassimilatcd  con-  before  f: 
The  aiwimilated  form  of  cow-,  ow»-,  lK«fore  I. 
com-,  con-. 

OoL  1.  An  abbreviation  (n)  of  Colonel  as  a  ti- 
tle,  and  (A)  of  rotomian*.—  2.  [I.e.]  An  apothe- 
caries' abbreviation  of  coliandcr,  an  obsolete 
form  of  coriander. 

cola,  ii.    Latin  plural  of  colon. 

colander,  cullender  (kul'an-der),  it.  [E.  dial. 
culdore ;  prob.  <  Sp.  colador,  a  colander  (cf.  It. 
colalojo  ((.  ML.  cotalorium :  see  cofVifortKm),  F. 
coutoirc,  a  colander),  <  eofVir  =  It.  colore,  Pr. 
color  sa  F.  couler  (>  tilt.  E.  cuffis*,  cuffi*'),  <  L. 
colore,  strain,  filter,  <  colum,  a  strainer,  colan- 
der, sieve.]  A  vessel  of  hair,  wicker,  or  metal, 
with  a  bottom,  or  bottom  and  sides,  perforated 
with  little  holes  to  allow  liquids  to  run  off,  as 
in  washing  vegetables  or  t 
rating  the  juices  from  l 
oysters,  etc. ;  a  strainer. 

An  osier  < 
Of  twigs  thick  wrought. 

Aryifen,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgica,  ii.  TBL 

colander-shovel  (kul'an-der-shuv'l),  n.  A 
shovel  of  open  wirework  used  for  taking  salt- 
crystals  from  an  cvaporating-pan. 

cola-nut  (ko'lii-nut  ),  n.  A  brownish  bitter  seed, 
of  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  produced  by  a 
tree  of  western  tropical  Africa,  t  ola  acuminata, 
natural  order  Sterculiarete.  The  tree  has  becotu* 
naturalised  In  the  West  Indies  ami  Brazil.  The  nuts  are 
said  to  be  used  for  purifying  water,  for  quieting  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  reslsUng  fa- 
tigue from  prolonged  labor ;  they  quickly  counteract  the 
effect*  of  IntoitcatUm.  They  have  lieen  found  to  contain 
two  or  three  time*  •*  niueb  eatfeln  as  coffee  lUell.  and 
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Oolaptes 

OoUptM(ka-lsp't«z),N.  [XL.(8waM*on,1827), 
<  Ur.  goAds-revr,  pock  as  birds,  carve,  chisel.]  A 
genus  of  woodpeckers,  of  the  family  Picidir.  The 
mil  la  somewhat  curved,  scarcely  ur  but  st  all  ridged  on 
the  sides  or  beveled  noil  truncate  at  the  end :  ami  the 
plumage  Is  brilliantly  colored,  with  circular  black  spots 
on  the  uodersurface.  It  contain*  the  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker or  flicker  of  the  t'nlted  Mat**  <C.  anratuf.,  the  rrd- 
shaflcd  fflckertC.  uuxitanu*\  and  other  species,  and  some- 
times jit.ir.  li  as  the  type  of  a  subfamily  CoUtptina.  See 
cut  under  iticker. 

Colaptin»  (kol-ap-tl'ne),  ».  pi.   [XL.,<  Colap. 
tet  +     ..i .]    A  subfamily  of  Pieidtr,  named 
from  the  genus  Colaptet.    G.  II.  Gray,  1840. 
col  arco  {kol  ar'ko).    [It. :  col,  conti.  of  roii  if. 
with  the  (con,  <  Ll  cum,  with;  if,  <  L.  illc.  this); 
arco,  bow:  aeo  com-,  arci,  nrcAi.]   In  n'ofin- 
j.i'ijiw;,  a  direction  to  play  'with  the  bow,'  as 
distinguished  from  pizzicato. 
colarln  (knl'a-rin),  n.   (F..  <  It  eottarino:  gee 
collarino.]    Same  as  coVartHO. 
colascione,  «.  See  calascione. 
cola-seed  (ko'l&-sed),  n.    Same  as  cola-nut. 
ColaBpis  (ko-las'pis),  it.   [XL.  (Fabrieius).]  A 
genua  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Chrysomelida: 
C.  iaeida  (.Say)  U  a  yel- 
lowish species,  aboal  a 
quarter  of  an  Inch  Ioiik, 
toe  larva  of  which  at- 
tack! the  trap*, 
eolation  (ko-la'- 
ahon),  n.    [<  L.  as 
if  scolatio{,M-),  <  co- 
larr,    pp.  colatus, 
■train:   gee  colan- 
der.]     The  act  of 
straining  or  filter- 
ing liquor  bv  pass- 
ing  it   through  a 
perforated  vessel,  aa 
a  colander.  [Rare.] 
colatltude  (kd-lat'i- 
tud),  «.    [<  fo-8  + 
latitude ;  =  F.  colati- 
tude.]  The  comple- 
ment of  the  latitude 
— that  is,  the  differ- 
ence between  the 
latitude,  expressed 
in  degrees,  and  90". 
COlatorinmt  (kol-a-to'ri-um),  n.    [ML.,  <  L. 
colore,  pp.  eolatut,  strain:  see  colander.]  Kc- 
ele*.,  a  strainer  used  to  remove  anything  that 
■nay  have  fallen  into  tho  ehalicc. 
cola  tore  (kol'a-tfjr),  n.   [=  F.  cnlaiure,  <  LL. 
turn,  straining,  <  L.  cdare,  strain:  see  col- 
er.]    1.  The  act  of  straining  or  filtering; 
the  matter  strained.— 2.  A  atratner;  a  filter. 
[Rare  in  both  uses.] 
A  <x4at*rt  of  natural  earth.  Euelsm. 

colback  (kol'bak),  ».   Same  as  ealpne. 

colbertinet,  colberteent  (kol'ber-ten),  n.  [So 
culled  from  Colbert,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  the  17th  century,  a  liberal  pro- 
moter of  industry  and  the  arts.]  A  fine  lace  of 
a  particular  pattern:  bo  named  in  allusion  to 
Colbert's  patronage  of  the  industry.  The  name 
occurs  in  English  from  about  I860  to  the  middle 
of  tho  following  century.    Also  cotrcrtccn. 

A  narrow  diminutive  enferrfr*»  ptnncr  that  makes  them 
Uk  BO  salnldlke. 

TAr  Factious  Citizen,  l«Bi  ( Fair  bolt.  I.  32»X 
I  with  ealbrrlrrn. 

Strift,  Baud*  and  Philemon. 
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up.  It*  bulbs  and  seeds  are  used 

medicinally,  principally  in  at- 
tacks of  gout. 

colcothar  (kol'ty-thSr),  a. 
[ML.  colcothar,  colcotar, 
colcothar  citrioli;  a  word 
introduced  (and  perhaps 
invented)  by  Paracelsus.] 
The  brownish-red  peroxid 
of  iron  which  remains  after 
the  distillation  of  the  acid 
from  iron  sulphate,  it  !• 
used  for  polishing  glass  and 
other  substances,  and  aa  a  pig- 
ment under  the  name  of  /ndmii 
red.  Also  ceUedeAa(n/u,  erurua 
or  crocus  marfts  aslri.wrtts.and 
caput  iiiorfuiiM  ritruii,  or  red 
Tilhvl. 

A  red.  blackish,  light,  pow. 
dery,  austere  call  remains.  .  .  . 
and  hence  vitriol  consists  of  the 
oil  of  ritrlcd  and  cotrseAur  and 
[Jit,  gm, 

P.  Shaic,  Chemistry,  II.  ccri. 

cold  (kold),  a.  [=  H«.  and 
E.  dial,  ca .ild,  «,.,,/;<  ME. 
cold,  raid.  <  AS.  cculd,  cald  M«»'t"~i»~> 
(aw OS.  kald  =  OFries.  ka Id  noa <*»>.«? 
=  MD.  kout,  D.  loud  = 
MLO.  kalt,  LG.  kold,  kald,  kolt  m  OHO.  chalt, 
MIIO.  G.  kalt  =  Iccl.  kaldr  =  Sw.  kail  a  Dan. 
I  '■id  =  Go(h.  ktdd»,  cold),  an  old  pp.  form  in  -d 
(liko  ol-d,  lou-d,  dea-d),  from  the  strong  verb 
preserved  in  AS.  calan  (=  Ieel.  lata),  become 
cold,  >  c«f,  E.  cool,  and  dele,  E.  dull;  akin  to 
L.  i/f  lun,  gelu,  frost,  cold,  gelid**,  cool,  cold, 
gelare,  freeze,  etc. :  see  cool  and  cMUfl,  and  qelid, 
Jetty,  gelatine,  congeal.]  1.  Producing  the  ] 
culiar  kind  of  sensation  which  results  when 
temperature  of  certain  points  on  the  akin  is 
lowered;  especially,  producing  this  sensation 
with  considerable  or  great  intensity,  an  inferior 
degree  of  intensity  being  denoted  by  the  word 
cool;  gelid;  frigid;  chilling:  as,  coM  air;  a 
fid  Stone;  cofd  water.  A  substance  Induces  this 
sensation  when  il  Is  sensibly  less  warm  than  the  body,  and 
In  contact  with  it  absorbs  its  heal  by  conduction. 

The  air  bites  shrewdly.   u '""JJ  "J^j  L 

Of  hearts  that  l.cat  from  day  to  day. 
a alf-consciou.  of  their  dying  .  lay. 
And  those  cold  crypts  where  the)'  shall  erase. 

7Vnnu*tm,  In  Memoriam,  IvilL 

2,  Physically,  having  a  low  temperature,  or 
a  lower  temperature  than  another  body  with 
which  it  iB  compared:  without  direct  reference 
to  any  sensation  produced:  as,  the  sun  grows 
colder  constantlv  through  radiation  of  its  heat. 
In  this  wi>»e,  a  boily  which  is  warm  or  hot  to  the  touch 
may  tic  cold  as  compared  with  some  body  still  hotter.  .V* 


cold 

not  affectionate,  cordial,  or  friendly :  aa,  a  evict 
;  a  cold  Inrrr  or  friend  ;  a  cold  temper. 
Thou  art  neither  eoW  nor  not.  Her.  ILL  14. 

So  eofd  herself,  whilst  site  such  warmth  express, 
Twaa  Ctipsil  bathing  In  Diana's  stream. 

jVytfeu,  To  Mrs.  Anne  KUllgrew,  L  aa. 
The  rumors  of  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  Its  l 


,HlsLl'.S.,I.S. 
(»)  Not  heated  by  sensual  desire  .  chaste. 

Be  spake  of  her,  as  IHan  had  hot  dreams. 
And  site  alone  were  aid.  Skat.,  Cymbeline,  r.  S. 
(e)  Not  mo  ring  or  exciting  feeling  or  emotion  ;  unanYrt- 
lug ;  not  animated  or  animating  ;  not  able  Ui  excite  feel- 
ing or  1  literal ;  spiritless :  as,  a  add  discourse ;  cotd  com- 
fort. 

Wulliniciiues  cu'ltiseils  t>t'n  fill  nfU-  ntde. 

CtMucrr.  Nun  s  Print's  Tale,  I.  ««. 


(kol-kan'pn),  n. 
(kol-chis'i-8), ».  [XL.] 

colchicine  (kol'chi-sin),  n.  [<  r<rfcAic(nsii)  + 
-inc3;  =  F.  colchicine.]  A  poisonous  alkaloid 
<C  j'tHi  qXOs)  obtainiHl  from  the  bulbs  and  seeds 
of  plant- of  the  genus  Colchicum.  It  apparently 
represents  the  virtues  of  the  crude  drug. 

Oolchicum  (kol'chi-kum;  as  Latin  genus  name, 
kol '  ki-kum).  s.  [<  L.  cdehicum,  <  Or.  ao>  t'- 
*<ii',  a  plant  with  a  poisonous  bulbous  root.  prob. 
neut.of  Ko>-  f<A'uV  (L.  Colrhicui),  of  Ko/  ><V,  L.  ('«/- 
c*w.  a  country  in  Asia,  east  of  tho  Black  Sea: 
with  reference  to  Medea,  tho  sorceress  and  poi- 
soner of  ancient  legend,  said  to  have  becu 
live  of  Colchis.]  1.  (/.c.J  Aplantof  " 
t 'olehicum,— 2.  [XL.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  with  rsxlical  leaves,  generally  produced 
in  spring,  and  crocus-like  flowers  appearing  in 
the  autumn.  About  ,n>  species  are  known.  aaHfM  of 
Europe  ami  Alio,  tlie  most  familiar  lieinc  C.  'inrfoaiKfi''. 
the  lih-o«low  Haffn.in.  a  plant  with  a  s"lii|  blllli  like  o-<t- 
st.<k,  fonnd  III  lUiglaml  and  various  |mrbi  of  On-  Kmo- 

rthaX^re1;^ 


the 


Addimn,  TrnreU  in  luly. 
(if)  t'nmoved  by  Interest  or  strong  feeling ;  Imperturba- 
ble :  deliberate ;  cool. 
The  roU  neutrality  of  an  Impartial  Judge.  BhtIu. 

7.  Having  lost  the  first  warmth,  as  of  feeling 
or  interest. 

He  had  made  them  (correctional  partly  from  his  own  re- 
view of  the  Papers,  after  they  had  lain  cold  a  good  while  by 
hlni.  /Ve/.  fo  Maundrrlt't  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem. 

8.  In  art,  blue  in  effect,  or  inclined  toward  blue 
In  tone;  noting  atone,  or  hue,  as  of  a  pigment, 
oran  effect  of  light,  into  the  composition  of  which 
blue  enter*,  though  the  blue  may  not  be  appa- 
rent to  the  eye:  as,  a  picture  cold  in  tone. — 9t. 
Discouraging;  worrying;  inspiring  anxiety. 

Saved  the  fro  cares  eolde. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  1U64. 
Cold  comfort,  small  comfort ;  little  cheer;  something 
which  arJorda  but  tittle  consolation, 
l/mle  I  eoWe  watj  his  runn/orf  A  his  care  hugs. 
For  ho  knew  vche  (each)  a  race  A-  lark  that  bvm  Ivmped 

d.  MarrUXUl.  -1«. 


Ii'terafiee  Po 

Shak  —  Cold  : 
to  the  purpose. 

quoth  Perkyn.  tbow  speks  of  cofd  rosf, 
"  ayselyer"  ' 
J-ol 


lip    r    -.1  - 


vL). 


For  siirvly  now  our 
Our  sons  inherit  us. 

TennufM,  l..ti:s  Eaters  (cbnrli 
Or  oexeotd  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon. 

I'oj*.  Kpistle  to  Mlts  Mount. 

3.  Having  the  sensation  induced  by  contact 
with  a  substance  of  which  the  temperature  is 
sensibly  lower,  especially  much  lower,  than 
that  of  the  part  of  the  body  touching  it,  in- 
ferior degrees  of  the  sensation  being  denoted 
bv  roof,  chill,  chilly.  The  Mutation  of  cold  la  proba- 
bly not  the  mere  opposite  of  the  sensation  of  heat,  but  Is 
a  illsllnet  sensation  raiding  m  pouiUof  the  skin  different 
in  position  from  Uloae  In  which  the  sensation  of  heat  la 
felt. 

When  I  am  mid,  he  beats  mo  with  beating. 

Shu*.,  C  of  E.,  Iv.  4. 
The  poor  man  had  .  .  .  need  hare  some  warm  meat. 
To  oumfort  his  cvfd  stomach. 

Beau,  and  PI,  Womao-Hatar.v.  2. 
A  spectral  doubt  which 

4.  Dead. 

Ere  the  placid  llpa  be  cold.  Trnnyton.  AdeUne. 

Cold  to  all  thai  might  have  been. 

Tmnsaon,  In  MeiiKiriam,  Ixxv. 

Figuratively  —  5.  Affecting  tho  senses  onlv 
slightly;  not  strongly  perceptible  to  the  smell 
Or  taste,   (a)  Illaoil ;  mild  ;  n.it  pungent  or  acrid. 

(V.f  idants  liave  n  quicker  peiwidloii  <d  the  heal  of  the 
sun  than  the  hot  herbs.  llanm.  Nat.  Hist. 

(61  Not  fresh  or  vivid  ;  faint :  old  :  applied  in  hunting  to 
scent,  ami  In  woodcraft  (o  trails  or  signs  not  of  recent 
origin. 

The  object  is  to  obtain  a  fine  nose  fin  a  dog],  so  as  to 
html  a  n:Vii  scent.  .*y»:<rf Oman's  Oairltrer,  p.  440, 

lr)  In  the  enme  <d  hunt-the-thlnible  ami  situ 
■  liitant  from  the  object  „f  s.-an-h  :  opposed  to 
I*,  near,  and  Aof,  vrr)  near. 
6.  Affecting  or  arousing  the  feelings  or  pas- 
sions onlv  slightly,  (a)  Oeflcleiit  In  passion,  seal, 
or  ardor;  ' 


MB 
Cold  purse,  e 

thing  Inslgnltlc: 
I  make  a  vow, 

I  sclial  wyrch  ""wyselyer"  wlUmiit  any  Uiet. 
runniwriit  of  TaUrakitm  (Perry's  Kellrjnes,  p.  J76X 
'  a  brEgerie  little  loune  of  cold  role  in  the 
Sauoye. 

Vdatl,  tr.  of  A|H>phtncgTn4  of  Eraamits,  p.  SW. 
Cold  Beads,  the  seeds  of  the  cucumber,  gourd,  pump- 
kin, etc.— Cold  storage.  See  stonier.— Cold  wave.  See 
•rare.  — Cold  without,  a  slangy  contraction  for  "c.ld 
spirits  without  sugar  or  water ' :  aa,  "  a  glass  of  e«M  srifA- 
ouf,-  fbilicer  My  Novel.  vL  3!i.-In  cold  blood.  See 
W.«Ht-T0  WOW  hot  and  COld.  See  Weirl.-To  glT,, 
show,  or  turn  the  cold  shoulder,  to  treat  with  studied 
coldness,  neglect,  or  indifference.— To  throw  cold  wa- 
ter on  la  pn<|usal.  project,  etc.),  to  discourage  by  utiex. 
l««  t<«l  Indifference,  i-oldneas,  or  reluctance, 
cold  (kold),  n.  [<  ME.  roM,  raid.  <  AS.  cro/d  _ 
troth.  Ml.  a.,  cold,  =  (with  diff.  term. )  OFries. 
fca'oV,  h  ide  =  D.  koudc  =  MXG.  koldc,  kulde, 
kuldenc  =  OHO.  chalti,  MHO.  l«/fc,  h  ltc  =  B. 
kalte,  f.,  =  Dan.  kulde  =  8w.  kold,  m.,  cold; 
from  the  adj.]  1.  The  sensation  produced  by 
sensible  loss  of  heat  from  some  part  of  the/ 
body,  particularly  its  surface;  especially,  the 
sensation  produced  by  contact  with  a  substance 
having  a  sensibly  lower  temperature  than  the 
body. 

A  penetrating  mof  U  felt  In  Egypt  when  the  thermome- 
II  ts  below  O0-. 

JS.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  L  a. 
1  teeth,  which  now  are  dropt  a«ay, 


Voiil/. 


clutter  with  the  o.M. 


i  ahi 


Npvwn,  St  Simeon  Ktylitss* 
or  want  of  heat  in  one 


2.  The  relativ 
body  as  compared  with  another ;  especially,  t  be> 
physical  cause  of  the  sensation  of  cold. 


r^'that 


The  parching  air 
Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  die  effect  of  lire. 

IMbM,  P-  L.  it  uek 

3.  Tn  ftAv*..  a  temperature  below  the  freeiing- 
point  of  water:  thus,  10°  of  cold,  C.  means  lf>» 
below  zero.  C. ;  10°  of  cold,  V.,  means  22*  F.— 

4.  An  indisposition  commonly  ascribed  to  ex- 
posure to  cold;  especially,  a  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  or  bronchial 
tubes.  When  the  iuflainniatiuo  Is  confined  to  the  alr- 
paasoites  of  the  noae  and  connecting  cavities  It  Is  a  i«»)«a, 
or  cold  In  the  head.  A  so-called  "  cold  on  the  lunga  '  Is 
usually  bronchitis  or  trarhitis. 

P,tl.  Wkal  disease  hast  tbouT 
Bull.  A  wboresou  reW.  sir;  a  cough. 

.S»«».,  '  Hen.  TV.,  111.  i. 
To  leave  (out)  In  the  cold,  to  slight  or  neglect;  inten- 
tionally overlook. 

The  American  artlsta  were  this  year  lt.n  entirely  in  the 
rofd.  The  Africa,,.  VIII.  18*. 

TO  take  or  catch  cold,  to  become  affcctcil  by  a  cold. 
My  wound  hath  fates  cold,  and  I  -li  ill  die. 

rennysoiv.  Passing  of  Arthur. 

COldt  I  kold).  r.  i.    [<  ME.  fltMM  (cf.  equiv. 
I  see  chtld),  <  AS.  cealdiau  (=  MLti. 
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cold 

kulden  =  O.  laltrn,  ehlll),  grow  cold,  < 
1 :  see  cold,  a.]   To  grow  cold. 

The  Coottable  gui  about*  hi*  hcrte  eaUtt, 

Ctuntttr,  Man  of  Uw'i  Tale,  I.  740, 

cold-blooded  (k61d'blud'ed),  a.  1.  Having  cold 
blood ;  heaiatocryal.  (a)  in  roof.,  noting  tbo*e  ani 
maU  tbc  temperature  of  whole  blood  range*  fruln  tlie  freet- 
tnc-point  or  near  It  to  90"  >'.,  in  accordance  with  that  of  tli* 
aurruiinding  intOlam.  or  three  whoa*  blond  1*  v<r)'  little 
higher  In  temperature  Uuin  their  haldut.  Among  verte- 
brate*, the  reptile*,  sniprdtiian*,  and  tl»bc*arc  technically 
called  coldblooded.    See  llaematoerya. 

When  the  *urvey  ta  extended  to  CM-UmIM  animal* 
and  b,  Plant*,  the  Immediate  anddlreet  relation  between 
Heat  ami  Vital  Activity  .  .  .  U  nnmiatakahly  manifested. 
H*.  B.  Carpenter,  in  drove*  Con.  of  Force*,  p.  tli. 

(&)  Not  thoroughbred ;  of  common  or  mongrel  r4oek :  ap- 
plied to  bona  that  are  not  full-blooded,  (c)  Senxitive 
to  cold :  crakl  of  |ienona  who  feel  the  cold  more  than  is 
aaual :  u,  a  coldblooded  man  ia  obliged  to  dreaa  wanuly 
In  winter. 

2.  Figuratively,  without  sensibility  or  feeling ; 
unsympathetic ;  without  the  usual  feelings  of 
humanity;  characterized  by  such  lack  of  sensi- 
bility: as,  a  cold-blooded  villain;  cold-blooded 
advice;  a  coUl-bloodcti  murder. 
Thou  eofd  Moorfcd  slave.  Shot.,  K.  John,  IU.  L 

Mr.  Maltha*  .  .  .  presented  the  data  for  Ida  reasoning 
In  a  somewhat  c^tf -Wooded  faahlon.  .v.  A.  far.,  CXX.  316. 

cold-chisel  (kold'ehiz'el),  n.  A  chisel  with  a 
cutting  edge  formed  of  steel  properly  strength- 
ened by  tempering,  for  cutting  metal  which 
has  not  been  softened  by  heating. 

cold-cream  (kOld'krum'),  i».  A  kind  of  cooling 
unguent  for  the  skin,  usually  made  of  almond- 
oil,  spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  rose-water. 

cold-drawn  (kold'dran),  a.  Extracted  without 
the  aid  of  beat :  applied  specifically  to  oils  ex- 
pressed from  nuts,  seeds,  or  fruits  wbieh  have 
not  been  heated.  Such  oils  are  of  finer  quality 
than  those  which  are  hot-pressed. 

cold-hammer  (kdld'haui'er),  r.  f.  In  metal- 
working,  to  hammer  when  cold. 

cold-hammering  ikold'ham'er-ing),  n.  D'er- 

the  act  or  practice  of  hammering  when  cold. 

It  ia  often  affirmed  that  wrought -iron  change*  from 
flbroua  to  eryttalllne  after  enduring  long-continued  enoi- 
Aamiwermg,  vibration,  Unatnn.  htrrtag.  and  other  atrain*. 

R.  h'.u....,  Steam  Hullcr*.  p.  40. 

COld-harbort  '  kold'hJir'bor),  n.  1.  An  inn.— 
2.  A  protection  at  a  wayside  for  travelers  who 
are  benighted  or  benumbed  with  cold. 

cold-hearted  (kold'hlir'tcd),  a.  Wanting  sym- 
pathy or  feeling;  Indifferent;  unkind. 

0  ye  catA-KeartHi  froren  formalist*. 

young,  Night  Thought*,  It.  (HO. 
Men  who  feel  no  need  to  come  morally  nearer  to  their 
fellow  creaturee  than  they  can  come  while  standing,  tea- 
cup In  hand,  an*wertng  trifle*  with  trifle*.  .  .  .  by  feeling 
no  tUL'h  need,  prove  themselves  ahallnw-thnnghted  ana 
cold-hearted.         II.  Spencer,  L'nivcraal  ITogreaa,  p.  loi 

cold-heartedly  (kold'har'ted-li),  adv.  In  » 
cold-hearted  manner. 

loess  (kold'hSr'ted-nos),  n.  Want 
•  scuslbility. 

1  (kold'kind),  a.  Uniting  coldness  and 

ji  hl»  »now-»nft  chair ; 
i  hu  eatdlnnd  cmlirace 

l  her  (air  hiding- place. 
-Mitten,  Ode  D.  W,  I. 

coldly  (kdld'li ),  ode.  [<  ME.  coldliche  ;  <  cold,  a. , 
+ -ly*.]  1.  In  a  cold  manner:  without  warmth, 
especially  in  figurative  senses;  without  ardor 
of  feeling ;  without  passion  or  emotion ;  with 
or  negligence ;  dispassionately ; 
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concern;  Indifference ;  a  frigid  mood ;  want  of  ardor,  leal, 
enthusiasm,  animation,  or  spirit :  a*,  to  receive  an  an*w«r 
with  «**«**»;  to  linen  with  nUmu. 

The  (allhlea*  nUitw  of  the  time*. 

JV'iny ■>»■>,  In  Mttnorisra,  crl. 
Chilling  hia  careaiea 
by  the  coldness  of  her  mannera. 

Tennyson,  Maud.  XX.  1. 

(e)  Ahtence  of  scnanal  desire;  frigidity  ;  chastity. 

Virgin  AnMn***.  Windsor  Foreat,  1.  206. 

cold-pale  (kold'pal),  a.  Cold  and  pale.  [Rare.] 

(Wd-jwht  weaknee*  numb*  cacti  feeling  part 

>  '..xi- ,  Vemu  and  Adonla,  1.  siri. 

cold-prophett,  "-   Same  aa  cole-prophet. 
coldnckt,  a.    [Early  mod.  E.  eoldrycke  =  Sc. 
coldruck.  codrugh,  <  ME.  caldrckyn  for  'caldrik: 

<  ctdd,  cold,  +  -rik  fx.  D.  -ryk  =  0.  -trick),  a 
term,  equiv.  to  -fttl,  lit.  'rich'  (cf.  P.  bliMlHjk, 
verv  blind,  doofrijk,  very  deaf,  etc.) :  see  ricA 
and  -ric,  -rick.   Cf.  twMrytj   Very  cold. 

CaMrtkim,  frigoroatu,  A  cetera-  CalS.  AHoiinit*. 
Caldrnrkt.  or  full  of  cold,  algoau*.  Uvloet. 

coldrifet  (kold'rif ),  <t.   [Sc.  caldrife,  cauldrifr ; 

<  cold  +  riic.  Cf.  coldrick.]  Very  cold;  abound- 
ing  in  cold. 

cold-served  ( VSld'servd),  a.  I.  Served  up  cold. 

—  2.  Dull;  tiresome;  tedious.    Young.  [Kare 

in  both  uses.] 
cold-short  (kold'shftrt).  a.  and  a.  I.  a.  Brittle 

wheu  cold :  aa,  cold-nhort  iron. 
TJL  u.  In  founding,  a  seam  in  a  casting  caused 

by  the  congealing  of  the  metal  so  rapidly  as  to 

prevent  a  proper  filling  of  the  mold.  Also  co/<i- 

»kut. 

cold-shot  (kold'shot),  n.   Small  iron  particles 

or  globules  found  in  chilled  parts  of  a  casting. 
cold-shut1  (kold'shut),  a.  Cold-hammered  into 

shape,  and  joined  without  welding:  said  of  the 

links  of  a  chain  so  made, 
cold-shut-  (kold'shut),  n.   In  founding,  same 

as  coUI-»horl. 

cold-slaw  (kold'ala),  it.  An  incorrect  form  of 
culr-jiliiK. 

cold-sore  (kold'sor),  ».  A  herpetio  eruption 
about  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  often  accom- 
panying a  cold  in  the  head. 

cold-stokillg  (kold'sto'king),  n.  In  glatt- 
manuf.,  the  operation  of  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  oven  until  the  glass  nttains  the 
proper  consistency  for  blowing.  This  opera- 
tion follows  that  of  clearing. 

cold-sweating  (k&ld'swet'ihg),  n.  In  tanning, 
a  process  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the 
epidermis  and  hair  from  hides,  consisting  in 
soaking  them  from  six  to  twelve  days  in  tanks 
through  which  flow  streams  of  fresh  cold  water. 

cold-tankard  (kdld'tang'kjird),  n.  Same  as 
cooUtankard. 

cold-tinning  (kold'tin'ing),  n.  A  method  of 
covering  metals  with  tin.  The  metal  to  be  tinned 
la  thoroughly  cleaned  by  Ming  or  turning  and  the  use  of 
and  l>  then  rubbed  with  a  coarac  cloth  damp- 


coleopteran 

(They]  ffeyned  aura  ffolle  that  rTallld  bom  nener. 
And  caat  [contrived!  It  be  eofir. 

Itichard  lJu  JUdaUm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iv.  24. 
Nor  colour  cratte  by  aweariug  precloo*  pole*. 

Uotcmffm,  Steele  Ulat,  I.  1114. 

colecannon,  m.    See  ealccannon. 

colectomy  (ko-lek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  nd/ov,  the 
colon,  +  rKTOfoj,  excision,  <  ixTipivir,  cut  out, 
<  r«,  out,  +  Ttfitxir,  cut.  See  anatomy.]  In 
*urg„  excision  of  part  of  the  eolon. 

co-legatee  (ko-leg-a-te' ),  n.  [<  cv>->  +  legatee.'] 
One  who  is  a  legatee  together  with  another; 
one  of  several  legatees.   Also  mlU-gatary. 

coleiset,  n.   See  culli*. 

colemanlte  (kol'man-It),  n.  [After  Wm.  T. 
■7of>m<!ii  of  San  Francisco.]  A  hydrous  calcium 
borate,  occurring  in  white  to  colorless  mono- 
clinic  crystals  with  brilliant  luster,  and  also 
in  white'  compact  masses,  in  California.  In 
composition  it  is  nearly  identical  with  priceite. 

colemiet,  a.    See  colmy. 

cole-mouse,  n.  See  root-manse. 

Coleonyx  (kol-o-on'iks),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray. 
lt*45),<  Gr.  no>j6(,  a  sheath,  +  4vnf,  a  nail :  see 
onyx.]  A  genus  of  American  gecko-like  lizards, 
of  the  family  Eublcphnridir.  C.  twrwjwiui,  the  varie- 


Varwg^ed  t>««ko  { U»v'  rmrwftm  I. 

gated  gecko,  U  a  rare  tuecice,  Inhabiting  the  k>« 
United  State*.  It  U  of  a  bmwniali-yellow  color,  fa 
handed  with  reddtth  brown  awl  pure  white  below. 

coleophyl,  coleophyU  (kol'^-fll),  «.  [Also,  as 
XL.,coleopkyllum ;  <  Gr.  infooc,  sheath,  +  pi/im 
=  L.  folium,  leaf.]  In  hot.,  the  outer  leaf  of  the 
plumule  of  the  embryo  in  endogens,  inclosing 
a  succession  of  rudimentary  leaves,  and  re- 
maining as  a  sheath  at  their  base  after  their 
development.    Also  called  cotcoptilc.  [Bare.] 

COleophyllous  (kol'e-o-fil'us),  a,  [<  coleophyl 
+  -ou*7]   In  bot.,  having  or  pertaining  to  a 


y. paper,  and  In  then  n.W»-,l  with 
with  hydrochloric  add.  Aanfta 
ed  with  the  aame  cloth,  and  the 


uwnhe(WUiterlde*eend, 
But.  all  unwarwa.  with  hi 
tnl.ou.dUiy  virgin  »oul 


If  y»w  your  adaea  do  acme  Oml  gladlie  and  onlerUe  for 
raaaelcfwv  aake.  not  ccldlU.  and  aumtyme  fur  niaiier  take, 
on  carte  all  the  Courte  with  yow. 

AK-Mm,  The  Hcholemattcr,  p  OS. 
If  he  were  mad,  he  wunld  not  plead  ao  ssHtr, 

Shak..  C.  of  E.,  i.  L 

What 

Sti"-i 

What. 

Plcichtr,  Double  Marriage,  L  1. 
(  on  Rocheater. 

Moeautay,  Hiab  Eng..  vL 

2.  In  a  cold  state.  [Rare.] 

Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  !  the  funeral  bak'd  ineaU 
I>ld  eofdfy  furnlah  forth  the  marriage  ti 

ait 


I  yon  but  whUper,  I  dare  *pewk  aloud, 
1  the  king  hr  ;  have  racaua  to  pnl  In  ■ 
t  you  but  coldly  plot. 


cold-moving  (kold'mo'ving),  <i 
want  of  cordiality  or  want  of 
ferent.  [Kare.] 


Hamlet,  L  i. 

Dg 
;  indif- 


They  fruxe  n.e  Into  iJlence.      Shak.,  t.  of  A.,  IL  2. 

(k61d'nes).  a.   The  sUte,  quality,  or 

9)  t'n- 


enml  i 
npplie-.l  i 
by  heat. 

COle't  (kol),  n.    An  olstolete  spelling  of  conf. 

cole-  (kol),  n.  [=  E.  dial,  rate  =  Sc.  knle, 
kail,  <  ME.  cole,  cool,  col,  also  mO.  cal,  caul,  < 
AS  (vitrei,  eontr.  caul  (cf.  E.  imul,  <  AS.  »ukcI), 
=  MO.  koole,  D.  kool  =  MUi,  kol,  LG.  kol, 
kaul  =  OHG.  1:01,  also  cholo,  chola,  MHG.  kole, 
(i.  kohl  =  Icel.  kdl  —  Sw.  kal  =  Dan.  htal  = 
W.  rairf  =  Bret,  kaol  =  OF.  chol,  F.  cAou  =  Pr. 
caul  —  Sp.  col  —  Pg.  roar*  =  It.  carolo,  <  L. 
caulie,  later  .  oh*,  cabbage,  cabbage-stalk,  also 
prob.  the  stalk  or  stem  of  any  plant,  =  Gr. 
wv/.&c,  a  stalk ;  orig.  a  hollow  "stem,  akin  to 
Gr.  mat) nt,  hollow,  and  L.  cavu*,  hollow:  see 
cnM,  kale1,  carel,  ceil,  «.,  ca-lo-,  et«.;  and  cf. 
cauliflower,  cauhf,  etc.,  and  cablmgtl.]  The 
general  name  of  all  sorts  of  cabbage  or  plants 
of  the  genus  liramica  :  chiefly  used  in  its  com- 
pounda,  cole-rape,  cole-eee<l,  coleuiort,  etc.  Also 
cale  and  kale. 

cole*  (kol),  n.  [<  Icel.  kotlr,  a  top,  a  head,  a 
heap.]    It.  The  head. 

Our  kynge  »a«  irrete  above  hi*  cult, 
A  brode  lial  In  hU  crowne. 
LtHcU  UcaU  ,./  IMyn  ll-»W  (Child'*  Ballad*.  V,  \M»\ 

2.  [Sc.,  also  var.  col:  see  coil*.]  One  of  the 
small  conical  ln-aim  in  which  hay  is  usually 
thrown  up  in  the  held  after  lieiug  cut;  a  hay- 
cock. 

COle^t,  ii.  [Earlv  mod.  E.,<  ME.  cole  (rare) ;  ori- 
gin obscure,  fletieo.  in  comp.,  cole-pixy,  eolc- 
prophet,  col-fox,  nil-knife,  roltipe,  and  perhaps 
rtHtcord:  see  thew  wo'rds.]    Treachery;  de- 


coleophyl 

coleopter  ( kol-f-  or  kd-lf-op'ter),  n.  [=  F.  coi'cS- 
opterc,  <  NL.  colcoptcrum,  notit,  (sc.  L.  in*ec- 
tum,  insect)  of  coleopUrus :  see  coleopterous.] 
One  of  the  Coleoptera;  a  coleopterous  insect ; 
a  beetle. 

Ooleoptera1  (kol-$-  or  ko-18-op'te-i*),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  coleojJfcrtiiw  :  see  coleopter  and  colc- 


Om 

ilee 

■  LtllAICII  .  rf,  J. 

/./. 


.  fcrott*.]  An 
of  Heiapoda,  or  of  tho 
class  Innceta  proper, 
having  the  posterior 
pair  of  membranous 
wings  sheathed  by  the 
hnnlciied  snterinr  pair 
called  elutra,  which 
when  folded  together 
2m3&jS$X£>  anally  form  a  nearly 

Jifjad  l^JF^ZZLt;  complete  covering  of 
thebodv;  the  sheath- 
winged  insects  or  bee- 
tles. The  head  I*  mandthnlate,  o unpletely  and  very  uni- 
formly coiutroeted.  emulating  of  a  lahrum  attached  to  a 
clrpeua,  generally  by  meana  ot  an  eplatoma  j  !  atrong  man- 
dible* ;  2  maxilla,  each  l*-artng  a  palp;  and  a  lower  lip  or 
labium,  abo  ualpiferotu.  and  attached  to  a  medium  which 
Joina  the  JiLguluiii  or  umler  aide  of  the  head.  The  antcn- 
nar  range  In  number  of  hunt*  from  I  to  Ml  or  more,  Imt  (lie 
typical  nnuUter  I*  11 ;  tbev  vary  greatly  in  form.  (See  irn- 
lewiuf. )  The  larva  la  variable,  having  (llryr*  or  none;  them 
are  no  prolega ;  lite  pupa  U  inactive ;  ami  roctamorphoai* 
ia  complete.  The  Cvtevytem  are  by  far  tbc  bxrgeat  ordinal 
gniup  in  the  animal  kingdom,  having  about  ao.otii  *nrcle* 
ami  S.00U  genera.  Latreille  a  divitloii  of  them  uito  Pen- 
fnwirnt,  Itrlervmera,  Tttrawm,  and  Trimertx,  ai-cordlng 

"  it- 


'  JoInU  of  tlie  Ural,  t*  *tlll  general] 


lv  f„l 
d  no 


.-iplln 


,  Pah* 


dlrUaMim  now  caircnt  arc 
rr-.rniii,  Jlmtheit/tm,  Cfaricorn%«, 
Mataeoitrrmi.Alrath'Hti.TTUfk' 
a,  Xvinphrtwt.  Loniricvrnia  PKjj 


to  (lie  imuiiIxt 
•itii-Hj  corivrt 

•afh  fc*  Aitryh  i 
Lant+tiiforniat  $ 
lida.  lUivnckitph 
Cltiritiaifi.  Ft'tw^tfa 
utv  mbn  ca11t*<|  h'lntth 

COleoptera'J,  «.    Plural  of  colcoptcron* 
coleopteral  (kol-£-  or  ko-le-op'to-rall, 
Uofttcr  +  -til.]    l^«me  as  colroptcrouH. 


i^?'A»»t. 


a.  ^co- 


Digitized  by  Google 


coloopteriat 

ooleopt«rlst  (kol-*-  or  ko-lfop't^-rUt),  n.  [< 
Coleoptera  +  -«(.]  One  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  Coleoptera  or  beetles. 

coleopteron  (kol-e-  or  ko-ly^p'te-ron),  ».;  pi. 
coleoptera  (-rS).  (.NL.,  <  Gr.  *«>/.<,  a  sheath.  + 
xrrnoV,  a  wing,  =  E.  feather.  Ct.  coleopterous.] 
The  elytron  or  wing-cover  of  a  beetle. 

coleopterous  (kol-f-  or  kd-le-op*te-rus),  a.  [< 
NL.  OTfewpfeTUg,  <  Gr.  nofo6rTtpot,  sheath-wing- 
ed, <  itoJrdf,  a  sheath,  +  itrtpAv,  a  wing,  =  K. 
feather.]  Pertaining  to  or  haying  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Coleoptera :  as,  a  coleopterous  insect. 
Also  eoleopteral. 

COleoptlle  (kol-e-op'til),  n.  [=  P.  coUoptite,  < 
Gr.  snAroc,  a  sheath,  +  trriXov,  a  feather,  akin  to 
xrrpor,  a  wing,  =  K.  feather.]  Same  us  coleophi/l. 

Coleorhampb.it  (kol'e-^-rnm'fi),  n.  p  i.  Oil., 
pi.  of  Cotrorhamphut.]  A  group  of  birds  formed 
for  the  reception  of  the  sheathbuls,  Chionida-  ; 
synonvmous  with  Chionomorphaf. 

Coleorhamphnst  (kol '  e-6-ram '  fus),  n.  [XL. 
( Humeri],  1818),  <  Gr.  io/ioc,  aheath,  +  'fiawpoc, 
beak,  bill.]  A  genua  of  birds,  giving  name  to 
the  group  Coleorhamphi :  synonymous  with  Chi- 
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cole-seed  (k6Ts£d),  n.  [<  ME.  *colesed,  <  AS. 
nmcl-strd,  cabbage-seed  (=  I),  koolsaad,  rape- 
seed),  <  eattel,  E.  cole*,  +  so*.,  E.  teed.]  1.  The 
seed  of  rape,  Jirassica  campestrie,  variety  olei- 
fera.—i.  The  plant  itself. 

cble-slaw  (kdl'ala),  n.  [<  D.  'kooUlaa,  <,  tool, 
cabbage  (=  E.  cole'2),  +  staff,  a  reduced  form 
of  mUtad,  salade,  salad :  see  cole*  and  slate3.] 
A  dish  consisting  of  finely  cut  cabbage  dressed 
with  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  etc.,  eaten  either 
raw  or  slightly  cooked ;  cabbage-salad.  Also 
called,  erroneously,  cold-slate .    [U.  8.] 

CO-lessee  (kd-le-ee'),  n.  [<  oo-l  +  lessee.]  In 
fair,  a  joint  lessee;  a  partner  in  a  lease;  a  joint 


co-lessor  (ko-les'or),  n. 
late,  a  joint  grantor  of  a 
i  a  least 


[<  co-l  +  lessor.]  In 
;  a  partner  in  giv- 

(-st*v«). 


,  (k61'$-<}-ri'R»),  ». ;  pi.  coleorhiar 
(-*e).  [NL..  <  (Jr.  aoArof,  a  sheath,  +  M'o,  a 
root.]  In  tho  embryo  of  many  endogenous 
plants,  the  sheath  covering  the  root,  which 
bursts  through  it  in  germination, 
colepid  (ko'le-pid),  n.    An  animalcule  of  the 

A  family  of  hoiotrfchous  eiliate  infuso- 
rlans,  typified  by  the  genus  Coleps,  of  symmet- 
rical ovate  form,  with  terminal  mouth,  indurat- 
ed cuticular  surface,  and  special  oral  cilia. 
Oolepina  (kd-lf-pi'ni),  n.pl.  [<  NL.,  <  Otleps  + 
-'. ,'i.r-.  J  Ehn-nberg's  name  of  a  group  of  lnfu- 
aorians  represented  by  the  genus  Coleps.  See 
Colepid*. 

coleplxy  (kdl'pik-si),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  colle- 
pitte,  cotlepislcie,  K.  dial,  coltpiiy,  q.  v.  j  <  cole*, 
treachery.  +  pity,  a  fairy.  See  cole*  and  ita 
compounds.]  A  mischievous  fairy;  the  will  o' 
the  wisp,  regarded  as  a  fairy. 

I  shall  be  ready  At  thine  elbow  to  plale  the  parte  of  Hob- 
goblin or  Mttybls,  and  make  thoe  lor  feare  to  weene  the 
deulll  u  *t  thy  polio. 

fVuU,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  lift, 

coleplxy  (kol'pik-si),  r.  /. ;  nret.  and  pp.  cole- 
pitted,  ppr.  eolepirying.  [<  colcpixy,  n. :  with 
allusion  to  the  invisible  fairy  agency.]  To 
beat  down  (apples).  HalliieeU. 

coleplantt,  n.  [ME.  cohpi 
cole*  +  pfanfl.]  Colewort. 
BotI 


v.  Eng.] 
toate;  < 


ing  i 

colestafft  (kdl'staf),  ».;  pi. 

Same  as  cotclstajf. 
colesula  (ko-les'u-U.),  w. ;  pi.  colesula-  (-1«). 

[NL.,  apjwr.  irreg.  <  Gr.  aoAroc,  a  sheath.]  The 

membranous  aac  inclosing  the  spore-case  in 

Hepatica  or  liverworts, 
colesnle  (ko'le-stiu1),  >t.    [<  colatula.]    Same  as 

colesula. 

As  the  fronds  approach  maturlt  y  tho  terminal  leaves  l>e. 
eolue  iwiHllfM  w>  aa  t»  funu  »n  InvnluerniD,  within  which 
a  (peclsl  covering  appears,  tho  taltmtt  or  |»rtajith,  »nr- 
ruunilliw  the  platlllnlla.  Knfgt.  Brit.,  XIV.  Tlx. 

COlett,  COllet3t  (kol'et),  n.  TME  colet,  colit,  hx 
ftjilifresis  from  acoltt,  acolyte:  see  acolyte/] 
An  inferior  church  servant :  same  as  acolyte. 

cole-tit, »-  See  coal-tit. 

Colons  (ko'le-us),  n.  [NI<.  (so  called  because  the 
filaments  arc  united  about  the  style),  <  Gr.  *i>*> of, 
a  sheath.  ]  A  genus  of  labiate  herbs  and  shrubs, 
of  tropical  Ana  and  Africa,  in  general  cultiva- 
tion for  their  brilliant  foliage.  Th*r«  uv  shout  ao 
aorclea;  but  all  the  nuuiemii*  niltlratvil  varletlea  have 
been  ileriveij  Imni  C.  Btumeittt  Java,  and  from  C.  IVi'cAu 
nnd  C.  ijitmmi  of  the  PacISc  UlaD>la. 

colewort  (kol'wirt),  n.  [<  ME  coltcort ;  <  role2 
+  irorfl.  Also,  corni]itly,  collard,  collet.]  1. 
The  common  cultivated  cabbage,  lirasrica  oh- 
racea.— 2.  A  young  cabbage  cut  before  the 
head  is  formed. 

col-foxt,n.  [ME.,  <  oAe*  +  /<«■!.  SeecoWaud 
its  compounds.]    A  crafty  fox. 

A  Col  fax,  fill  of  alelcfa  llllunite. 

Cfl.u«r,  Nun  ■  Vrleal  a  Tal«.  L  3W. 
coliander*  (ko-li-an'd*r),  n.   An  early  form  of 
coriander. 

Oollas  (ko'li-as),  n.  [NL.  (Pabricius,  1808),  < 
Gr.  Kufiac.  an  epithet  of  Venus,  in  reference 
to  her  temple  on  a  promontory  of  that  name  in 


CtoUomorpha 

colics.  (kol'l-M),  ».;  pi.  coficff.  (-•§).  [XL., 
fern.  (sc.  L.  arteria,  artery)  of  L.  colteus:  stt 
colic.]  A  colic  artery;  a  branch  of  a  superior 
or  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  supplying  the 
colon  and  the  sigmoid  llexure  of  the  rectum. 
In  ntan  throe  colic  arteries  are  nanhed  :  the  «Wi«  dertt* 
or  right  colic  artery,  eotua  mtdia  or  middle  colic  alters, 
and  efdiea  nnUtra  or  left  colic  artery ;  reapecttvcly  dtstnU 
nl«d  to  the  aacanding,  transverse,  and  dcarendlng  colon 

COlicsl  (kol'i-kal),  a.  [<  colic  +«d.]  Of  the 
nature  of  colic.  [Hare.] 

colichemarde  (ko-lesh-mard'),  n.  [F.,  also  ro- 
Immartie;  Raid  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  name 
of  Count  Koniattnitrl:]  A  long  sword  in  which 
the  forte  of  the  blade  is  very  broad  and  the 
foible  very  narrow  and  slight,  the  change  being 
abrupt,  with  a  rapid  curve  or  slope  on  each  side. 
This  weapon  came  into  use  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

colickt,  n.  and  a.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  colir. 
colicked  (kol'ikt),  n.   [<  cWirU)  +  -*</■-*.]  Af- 
fected with  colic;  griped.  [Rare.] 

Leaving  the  bowels  Inflated,  totiskrd,  or  crtped. 

G.  CAes/ise.  Regimen,  p.  Ok 

colicky  (kol'i-ki),  a.  [<  colu(k)  +  -yi.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  colic:  as. 
colicky  pains. — 2.  Affected  with  colic:  subject 
to  colic  :  as,  a  colicky  babv.  [Colloq.] 

colic-root  (kol'ik-rtit  ),n.  A  name  in  the  United 
States  of  several  plants  having  reputed  medi- 
cinal virtues,  as  Jlrtrie  farinotxt,  Dioecorea  nl- 
loiui,  and  Liatri*  trjuarrosa. 

Colie,  COly  (kol'i),  n. ;  pi.  colies  (-iz).  [A  native 
name.]  In  oritith.,  a  conirostral  bird  of  the 
family  Coliida. 

The  <vj.«  are  all  frult-eatera,  live  In  small  hands,  fre- 
quent thick  hushes,  and.  when  disturbed,  11  y  straight  u. 
some  nelghlioring  covert. 

O.  E.  SMlty,  quoted  111  Stand.  KaL  Hist. .  IT.  3W 

colieret,  a.   An  obsolete  sp 


coliforrn  (kol'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  eolum,  a  strainer 
(see  colander),  +  forma,  form.] 


piling  of  collier!. 
'  int.  a  strain 
Resembling 


eitfyj/.m//#  (var. 
»»(A),Til.  — 


;< 


simulating 


,  Til.  273. 

mod.  E., 
ME.  col- 
prophet.    See  cote*  and  its 
A  false  prophet. 


T188. 

ICoU  fxyvn  la  s  pun  on  enfd  poison.] 

Whereby  I  found  I  was  Use  hurtles  lure. 
And  not  the  beast  c^prophtl  did  de<  larv, 

Mir. /or  Mao*. 


CiJt-yvpJirt  and  eole-poyaon  thoo  art  both. 

J.  lleywooti. 


As  heel 


rsiiioly  punnaded  by  the  cold  mnhtt*, 
to  whom  he  stave  no  •mall  credit.     Knoll",  HiaU  Turks. 

Phavorinua  aalth,  that  if  Close  Co 
tall  thee  proaperitle  and  decelva 
miser  Uiroiuh  valnc  especUtlon. 

K  Scotl.  Witchcraft,  Slg.  M.  8. 

Ooleps  fko'leps),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  asWjrt',  the  hol- 
low or  l>end  of  the  knee.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Colepida,  with  spinose  carapace  and 
no  buccal  setSO.  It  includes  I'inaeumtrj*,  Crimtolr)*. 
and  DittyomlepK  ot  Dieaing.  The  siieciea  inhabit  freah 
and  salt  water,  and  divide  by  transverse  Baaiotl.  V.  hiriu* 
Is  an  exam]i>lc. 

coler'i,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  collar. 

coler-t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  choler. 

colerat,  [ME.,  also  cotere,  colre,  etc. :  see 
rAofer.J  Bile;  the  gall,  as  the  seat  of  certain 
bodily  affections.    It  was  frequently  qualified  by  the 

dtir  Ma<*  "r  r"''  *"a     " a"  <*um  Mf  n>rtain 

The  irrete  auperflulte 
Of  youre  reede  (redl  mlsra,  purde. 

Cfto ttcer,  Xiui  n  Priest's  Tale,  L  Ke3. 

cole-rape  (kol'rip).  «. 
kohlrabi  (also  in  E.)  a 
k&lrabi ;  after  It.  cnrv>/»-rapc.  pi.,  P.  cMom  rare. 
turnip, <  L.  fau/i»,  cabbage.  +  rapa,  turnip:  see 
cofc9  and  ra/icS.]  The  common  turnip,  /fr«s- 
xica  rapa. 

COleret,        A  Middle  English  form  of  rholer. 
eoleredt,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  collared. 


r=  D.  koolraap  =  O. 
Dan.  kaalrnbi  =  Sw. 


C*iini  ky*l4.  nstursl  liae. 

Attica.]  A  genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  family 
Papilionida:.  Coliai  kvaU  U  Uie  pale  clouded  yellow 
huttertly  of  Europe:  C.  pAifssfice  b The  common  yeUow 
butterfly  of  North  America 

colibert.  s.   See  collibert. 

colibri  (ko-le'bro).  n.  [F.,  So.,  etc.,  coiibrl,  ko- 
libri,  etc.;  said  to  be  the  t'arib  name.]  A  name 
given  to  various  species  ot  humming-birds. 

colic  (kol'ik),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  colick,  col- 
lick,  <  ME.  eolyke  =  U.  koliek,  kolijk  =  MLG.  lo- 
lik,  kolk = G .  Pan.  kolik  =  Sw.  col  it,  <  OP.  colimtc, 
F.  coliaxc  =  Sp.  c&lica  =  Pg.  It.  eolica,  <  (ML.) 
NL.  cofica,  <  Gr.  auXuoj,  eulte,  prop.  fem.  of  «j/i- 
«(>f  (>  L.co/icirs),  pertaining  to  the  eolon,  <  ad?.«v, 
the  colon:  Bee  colon?.  The  noun  in  E.  pre- 
cedes the  adj.]  L  ».  In  pathol.,  severe  spasms 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen  or  bowels;  specifi- 
cally, spasms  of  pain  arising  from  perverted 

and  excessive  peristaltic  contractions  Biliary 

or  hepatic  colic,  the  spasms  of  pain  attendant  on  the 
passage  of  a  gallstone.  —  Devonshire  colic,  lead-ewllc :  so 
named  from  iu  frequent  occvirrence  among  the  workers  in 
tlw  lead-mlncsof  iK-vmishlre,  EngUnd  -  Lead-coUc,  c.li ,- 
arising  fmm  poisoning  by  lead. -Renal  colic,  stassms  of 
pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  along  the 
ureter. —  Saturnine  COlic  leafiest  mrui-nimH,  lead  colic. 

II.  a.  1.  In  anal.,  pertaining  to  the  colon  or 
large  intestine:  as,  a  code  arterv.— 2.  Affect- 
ing the  bowels. 

cfie  pangs, 
MMon,  P.  L.  II.  m. 


a  sieve;  cribriform;  ethmoid. 

OolildJB  (kji-iri-de).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  CWtal  + 
■itUr.]  A  family  of  non-passerine  plcarian  or 
coecygomorpbie  blrils,  having  all  four  toe* 
turned  forward  (the  feet  thus  being  pampro- 
dactylous).  extremely  long  and  narrow  central 
tail-feathers,  a  conical  bill,  and  soft  silky  plu- 
mage of  a  uniform  aubdued  color,  the  bill  gen- 
erally being  brightly  tinted.  They  are  conlbied  to 
Africa,  and  are  known  as  tnoMae.ftirtfa  and  coh>».  The 
family  consists  ot  the  single  genua  Cofmi.    Also  CoMir 

ColilrUB  (kol-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  C-alius  + 
-i not.  ]  The  colies,  regarded  as  a  subfamily. 
£trai>Mon,  1837. 

Colimacea*  (kol-i-ma'se-jl),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (F.  Co- 
limacrf x),  appar.  <  U  'co-,  together,  +  limaj 
ilimac-),  a  snail.]  In  IjtmarekV  system  of  cod- 
eholtsgy,  a  family  of  trachelitsods  or  univalves, 
including  all  the  laud  shell-Waring  tnolluski>- 
Thcv  are  now  distributed  among  numerous 
families  and  several  orders. 
Colimacidse  (kol-i-mas'i-de).  n.pl.  [NL...  <  (V 
limacea  +  -«/«•.]  Same  as  kclieev  or  Helicida. 
COlill  (kol'in),  n.  [<  F.  coiis  (NL.  roftniw),  OK. 
Colin  (whence  E.  I  'olliux  as  a  surname :  gee  Col- 
/iiwna),  prop.  dim.  of  rofa«  for  \icolat,  Nicho- 
las, a  proper  name.]  1 .  The  common  partridge, 
quail,  or  bob-white  of  the  United  States,  Ortyx 
ririjiniana  or  Cotintu  Virginian**. —  2.  pi.  Toe 
American  quails  of  the  subfamily  Ortygina  or 
(kliyn  Urphorina?. 
colindery  (kol-in'de-ri),  ». ;  pi.  colinderiei  (-rixV 
[A  newspaper  word,  made  from  colionial  and) 
Jnd(ian  exhibition)  +  -cry.]  An  exhibition  of 
the  colonial  and  Indian  industries  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire :  commonly  in  the  ■Jural.  The  name 
was  invented  on  the  occasion  of  i 
bition  in  I^ndon  in  1886. 
Tli*  ConimlBaloneri  ot  I 


at  the  exhibition  were  convened  by  Sir  Philip  O 
liinnictluns  to  consider 


he  highly  successful  and  cducatlonaJlv  ust 
the  late  Cunderir.  aa 


the  Prince  of  Wales  s  I 
of  ciitiuuiug  tli 
of  I 

ParlSajIfaV  iter.,  N.  a.,  XU.  S»4 
[NL.  (Lesson.  1828),  <  F. 
see  colin.]    A  genus  of  American  quails, 
including  those  called  bob-whites;  the  colins: 
svnonvmous  with  fh-tyx  (which  see). 
Colioideae  (kol-i-oi'de-e),  ».  pi.    [NL..  <  Coitus 
+  -oidea>.]    The  colies,  Coliida",  rated  as  a  su- 
jierfamilv. 

Coliomorphae  (kol'i-«>.mor'fe),  n.  pi.  [ML..  < 
(Jr.  so/.ioV,  a  kind  of  woodpecker,  +  m>tf<  form.] 
In  Sundcvall's  classification  of  birds,  the  third 
cohort  of  laraiuiplantar  oscine  passerine  birds, 
consisting  of  four  families,  and  embracing  the 
,  jays,  starlings,  grackles,  birds  of  Para- 
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Coliomorphte 

dise,  ud  some  others:  equivalent  to  the  same 
author's  earlier  Ambulatores  or  Corviformes. 

coliomorphic  (kol'i-o-mdr'flk),  a.  [<  Coliomor- 
phot  +  -ie.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  CoUomorpha. 

coliaancet, »-  An  obsolete  form  of  cognizance,  3. 
Wright. 

Coliseum,  »-    See  Colosseum. 

colitis  (ko-li'tis),  n.  [KL.,  <  Gr.  k&ov,  the  co- 
lon (see  colon*),  +  -iris.]  In  pathoL,  inflam- 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon ; 
colonitia. 

Golins  (ko'li-us),  a.  [NL.,  <  cote,  coly,  native 
name.  ]  The  typical  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
t'oliitlfe,  tho  colics,  of  which  there  arc  6  or  8  spe- 
cies, all  confined  to  Africa.    V.  capensit  is  the 


[if,  «•  [E-  dial,  coke  and  eoui ;  <  ME.  colke, 
colek,  a  hole,  =  O Fries.  Ml,  NFries.  knlrlt  — 
D.  koSk,  a  pit,  hollow,  =  MIX},  kolk,  kulk,  a  hole, 
a  hole  filled  with  water,  esp.  one  caused  bv  the 
action  of  water,  LO.  kolk;  a  hole,  pit,  ditch.] 
A  core ;  a  kernel. 

Alle  erthe  by  skllle  may  likned  b« 
Tills  *  munita  appe]  ol  *  tree, 
Th*  which*  to  niydilce  hiu  a  celaw 
As  ha*  an  eye  iegg|  In  my.Me*  * 
IlampoU,  Prick  of for 
It  te  full*  roUm  Inwardly 
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collaborstwtr  (ko-lab'^ra-ter'),  a.  [F.]  The 
French  form  of  collaborator,  sometimes  used  by 
English  writers. 

Collaboratcur  is  an  excellent  word,  which  neither 
"colaboarer  *  nor  " fellow- workman  "  define*  accurately. 
Many  have  felt  the  need  of  It :  but  the  right  form,  for  ua, 
is  "collaborator."         P.  Uall.  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  1S4,  note. 

collaboration  (ko~lab-o-ra'ahon),  n.  [After F. 
collaboration,  <  LL.  as  if  *fo//a6orafio(«-),  <  col- 
laborare :  see  collaborate.]  The  act  of  work- 
ing together  ;  united  labor,  especially  in  liter- 
ary or  scientific  work, 
collaborator  (ko-lab'^ra-tor),  n.  [After  F. 
collaboralcur,  <  ML.  collaborator,  <  LL.  eolla- 
liorare :  see  collaborate.]  An  associate  in  la- 
bor, especially  in  literary  or  scientific  work. 

Without  (lie  Impelling-  fanaticism  of  Luther  ami  Ills  rot- 
taturator:  their  battle  against  Rome  would  never  have 
lawn  fought,  .V.  A.  tot.,  CXXVH.  S»S. 

collagen,  collagonic,  etc.  See  collagen,  cte, 
collapsable  <ko-lap'*a-bl),  a.  [<  collapse  + 
■able.]  See  collapsible. 
collapse  (ko-lapsO,  ".  •'• ;  pret.  and  pp.  collapsed, 
ppr.  collapsing.  [<  L.  co/to/WNj?,  pp.  of  collabi, 
conlabi,  fall  together,  fall  in,  <  com-,  together, 
+  lab:,  fall:  see  lapse.]  1.  To  fall  together, 
or  into  an  irregular  mass  or  flattened  form, 
through  loss  of  firm  connection  or  rigidity  and 
support  of  the  parts  or  loss  of  the  contents,  as 
a  building  through  the  falling  in  of  its  sides,  or 
an  inflated  bladder  from  escape  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  it. 

In  consumptions  and  atrophy  th«  liquids  are  eihaiuted 
and  tit*  aide*  of  the  canals  cutlaiw .  A  rtmthtwl.  Aliment*. 

2.  Figuratively — (a)  To  break  down;  go  to 
pieces;  come  touotbing;  fail;  become  ruined: 
as,  the  project  collapsed. 
The  ruin*  of  hla  crowns  roMapred  state. 

Mir.       Man:,  p.  588. 
Those  corrupted  Inbred  humours  of  rvllayttd  nature. 

Vwarfcs.  Judgment  and  Mercy. 

(b)  Iu  pathol.,  to  sink  into  extreme  weakness 
or  physical  depression  in  the  course  of  a  disease, 
(e)  To  appear  as  if  collapsing ;  lose  strength, 
lylla,  poll,  cut,  prune,  sa    courage,  etc.;  subside;  cease  to  assert  one's 
•n :  see  tilP.  which  is  thus   self  or  push  one's  self  forward:  as,  after  that 
1.  To  cut  off ;  clip,  as  the   rebuke  he  collapsed.  [Colloq.] 


colk*(kolk),«.  [Sc.]  Anameofthekingeider- 
duck,  Somateria  spectabiiis.  Montagu.  [Local, 
British.] 

col-knifet,  »•  rME. ;  <  cole*,  treachery,  deceit 
(as  a  prefix  in  this  ease  appreciative),  +  knife] 
A  big  "ugly  "knife. 

Both  boaters  and 
God  kepe  us  fro. 
That  with  Our.  long 
Dos  raekylle  wo. 
From  alle  hyiu-  haffrrs 
With  caUmsfu  that  go 

Totrnrln  Mvttmn,  p.  Bfi. 


coll1  (kol),  r.  t.   [E.  dial,  also  coarl,  8c.  also  eotr 
<  ME.  collen,  colen,  var.  of  cullen,  killen,  hit, 
strike,  out,  later  kill,  <  I  cel.  kolla,  hit  on  the 
head,  harm,  =  Norw.  kylla, 
D.  kollrn,  knock  down 
a  doublet  of  coin.] 
hair  of  the  head;  poll. 

A  aanant  sent  hi  to  lalol* 

And  fotian  hefd  (head)  comanded  to  cMe. 

Cursor  Muiuti,  I.  ISITt, 

2.  Tocnt;  cut  short;  lop;  prune. 

When  by  there  came  a  gallant  hende, 
Wl  high  coH'd  hoar  endlalgh  eotld  shoon. 
And  he  scem'd  to  be  sum  kimns  sun. 

C«ra«fr»r*(ChJldsBa 

3.  To  cut  obliquely. 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch  in  all  souses.] 

collet  (kol),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  mUen,  <  OF.  a-coler  (= 
Pr.  color),  embrace,  <  col,  <  L.  eollum,  neck :  see 
collar.]    1.  To  embrace;  « 
the  neck. 


.  Ik  The  "uc^' o7p\SSoS?a! 


I  138). 


B  tuUrxt  It  ;tho  child]  fill  kindly  and  a*kc»  In  name, 
*  It  answered  ful  none  <k  «-ldc.  "  William  y  hl3t* 

William  o/  Pair*.  (E.  E  T.  S.),  L  W. 
(Ha  wrU|  riatur  and  apeak  fair,  aak  furglrenesa.  klas  and 

nit.  Butitm,  Anat  of  Msl.,  p.  SJi. 

a.  To  inanare. 

s  derel  te  mlkol  with  wll  and  magt.  .  .  . 

i  to  him  with  bta onde  [e^looahalc).  ^ 

00U2t  (kol), 
cing:  an  embrace, 
T.  MitidUton. 

a.   A  dialectal  variant  of  cold. 
She'd  ha'  dipped  her  foot  in  coff  water. 

/Awry  Cock  (Child  a  Ballads.  VI.  MUX 


8.  In  mcd.,  an  extreme  sinking  or  depression ; 
a  more  or  less  sudden  fuilure  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers :  as,  the  stage  of  collapse  in  cholera, 
collapsible  (ko-lap'  si-bl),  «.  [<  collapse  + 
-ift/c]  Capable  of  collapsing;  liable  to  col- 
lapse ;  made  so  ss  to  collapse :  as,  a  eallajtsi- 
caress  by  embracing  ble  balloon;  a  collapsible  tube  or  drinkiug-cup. 
Also  collapsable. 

The  Uerthon  crAlaptiblt  boat,  for  Infantry  In  slnglo  file, 
la  also  employed.  JSucyc.  tlrit.,  XIX.  t&g. 

collapaion  (kg-lap'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  collap- 
n'o(s)-),  eonlapsioin-),  <  collabi,  collapse:  see  col- 
lapse, r.]    The  act  of  falling  together  or  col- 


[<  cotP,  r.]  An  act  of  c 
ce,  especially  about  the 


coll- 


See  col-. 


colla,  b.    Plural  of  eollum. 
collabefactiont  (ko-lab-e-fak'shon),  n.  K  L.  as 
if  •collabef actio' n-),  <  coltabe fieri,  pp.  collabefac- 
tus.  be  brought  to  ruin,  <  com-,  with,  +  labefa 


,  make  to  totter,  <  labi,  fall,  +  faccre,  make.  ] 
A  wasting  away:  decay;  decline.  Blount. 
collaborate  (ko-lab'6-rat),  r.  t*. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
collaborated,  ppr.  collaborating.  f<  LL.  colla- 
boratus,  pp.  of  collaborate,  conhthorare,  work 
with,  <  L,  com-,  with,  +  laborarc,  work.  <  labor. 
work:  see  labor.]  To  work  with  another  or 
others;  cooperate  with  anotheror  others  in  do- 
ing or  producing  something;  especially,  to  work 
with  another  inal" 
title  investigation. 


_  ,cr  death. 
P.  Rtuxll,  Indian  Serpents,  p.  *. 
collar  (kol'Ur),  n.  [A  later  spelling,  imitating 
the  L.  form,  of  earlier  mod.  E.  colter,  <  ME. 
coOr,  earlier  eoler,  <  OF.  coler,  cotier,  F.  collier 
=  Pr.  colar  =  Sp.  Pg.  collar  =  It.  collnre,  <  L. 
collare,  a  collar,  <  eollum  =  AS.  heals,  E.  halsei, 
the  neck:  see  halse*.]  1.  Something  worn 
about  the  neck,  whether  for  restraint,  conve- 
nience, or  ornament.  SpeciScally  —  (a)  A  hand,  usu- 
ally of  Iron,  worn  by  prisoners  or  slaves  aa  a  means  of  re- 
stralnl  or  a  badge  ut  servitude. 

A  grating  Iron  collar  grlnda  my  neck. 

TcHnpion,  SL  Simeon  Stylltea. 
<*)In  nnitor.adrfciuHinf  mallorplato  forth* neck,  (c)  All 
.irnamrntal  and  aymhnllc  .  haln  or  ru-cklacc  fi.rtnctl)  v...m 
by  knlghta  and  gentlemen  as  a  hadg*  of  adherens.  It  Is 
atill  naed  aa  one  of  tbe  inatgnta  of  an  honorary  order,  usual- 
ly identified  with  the  higher  c Lasses  of  that  order,  ami 
wom  only  on  stale  occasions.  Tbe  cross,  medallion,  or 
the  like.  Is  nn  such  occasions  attached  to  the  collar,  in- 
stead of  to  the  ribbon  with  which  it  Is  usually  worn.  The 


collar-beam 

(<)  A  separate  hand  or  ruff  worn  for  claanlla«as,  i 
tnent,  or  warmth,  and  made  of  linen,  muslin,  lace,  fur, 
etc.   (/>)  Same  as  WcnVrr.  i. 

It  one  bandaleer  take  ore,  all  the  rest  do  In  that  cellar. 

Lord  Omry,  quoted  In  lirose,  L  a. 

If)  A  halter. 

While  yon  lira,  draw  your  neck  out  of  the  collar. 

SKak..  K.  and  J.,  L  1. 
(A)  A  neck-band  forming  that  part  of  th*  harnoH  of  a 
draft-animal,  aa  a  horse,  to  which  th*  traces  srs  attached, 
and  upon  which  the  strain  of  the  toad  falls ;  also  a  neck- 
band placed  upon  soul*  other  animal,  aa  a  dog,  aa  an  orna- 
ment or  aa  a  mean*  of  restraint  or  of  identification. 

Her  pylori  of  the  movnalibw'a  watery  beams. 

Sha*..  R.  and  J..  L  t. 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound, 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  nocks  surround. 

Zfryden,  Fable*. 

(!)  A  wide  ring  of  metal  put  about  a  piece  of  stove  pipe  to 
make  it  close  the  "  thimble  "  in  a  chimney  w  here  the  thim- 
ble Is  larger  than  the  pipe :  aa,  a  S-lnch  cottar  Is  needed  It 
a  S-lnch  pipe  is  to  be  used  with  an  H-inch  thimble. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  collar;  something 
in  the  form  of  a  collar,  or  analogous  to  a  col- 
lar in  situation,  (a)  In  area. :  (1)  A  ring  or  cincture. 
(")  A  collar-beam.  (6)  In  hot. :  (l)The  ring  upon  the  stipe 
(stem)  ot  an  agaric.  (X)  The  point  of  Junction  in  the 
embryo  between  the  candid*  and  tbe  plumule,  (a)  The 
point  of  Junction  of  the  root  ami  stem.  (4)  Same  as  col- 
tortao*.  (c)  In  MiacA. :  (1)  An  enlargement  or  awell  en- 
circling a  rod  or  aliaft,  and  serving  uaually  as  a  hold- 
ing- or  bearing  niece,  it)  An  enlarged  portion  of  the  end 
of  a  car-axle,  designed  to  receive  the  end-thrust  of  the 
Journal  bearing ;  a  button,  (it)  In  mining,  the  timbering 
around  the  mouth  of  a  shaft,  or  at  the  surface  of  the  gruiuid. 
(<•>  A  skirting  or  raln-sheddlng  device  placed  round  a 
where  it  passes  through  tlieroof.  (/)  AW.:  (1) 
;  end  or  bight  ul  a  shroud  or  stay,  to  go  over 
(2)  A  rope  funned  Into  a  wreath,  with  a  heart 
or  deadeye  In  (be  Mglit.  to  which  the  stay  Is  confined  at  th* 
lower  part,  io)  In  :  (1)  A  ring  around  the  neck,  how- 
ever made,  aa  by  odor  ol  hair  or  feather*,  shape  or  feature 


>  collapsed.  [Colloq.] 
(ko-laps'l,  n.  [<  collapse,  v.]  1.  A 
falling  in  or  together,  as  of  the  sides  of  a  hol- 
low vessel. —  2.  Figuratively,  a  sudden  and 
complete  failure  of  any  kind ;  a  breakdown. 


Ml 


pun  doA- 
lai  (which 


i.  shape  c 

,  thickening  ol  Integument,  presence  of 
a  set  of  radiating  proceasea,  etc.  See  cut  tinder  Balaitc- 
fffom*.  (i)  In  Infusoria,  specifically,  the  raised  rim  of  a 
collar-cell.  (J)  In  nsiom. :  (L)  The  upper  part  of  the  pro- 
thorax  when  it  Is  closely  united  to  the  meaothoraz,  form- 
lug  a  crescent-shaped  anterior  bonier  to  it,  aa  In  //yinr- 
mpttra  and  mam  7J.;rf^r,i.  ill.)  A  interior  prolongation 
of  the  head,  uaually  termed  a  nrrk.  |K*r*.]-Ajalnat  the 
collar,  uphill,  aotUat  the  horse's  shoulders  ate  constantly 
pressed  against  the  collar ;  hence, 
figuratively,  at  a  dlaadvantagc ; 
against  difficulties ;  against  op- 

posittuf i. -Anchor  and  collar. 
See  asyaori.— Bishop's  collar, 

In  armor,  a  collar  or  tippet  of 
chain-mail  of  pociillarfonsi. reach- 
ing to  the  end  ot  th*  shoulders, 
and  forming  In  front  a  point  where 
the  two  sides  come  together  and 
are  held  by  buckles  or  the  like. 
The  shape  was  nearly  that  of  the 
pelerine.— Collar  and  clamp, 
hinge  ordinarily  used  up 
gate* ;  an  anchor  and  col  li 
see.  under  aneAorl). —  Collar  ot 
brawn,  the  quantity  of  brawn 
rolled  or  wound  up  in  one  piece:  l>ra«n  being 
from  the  collar  or  breast  part  of  a  boar. 

Item,  a  collcr  n/good  large  fat  kraicii 

Serv'd  for  a  drum,  waited  upon  by  two 

Fair  long  black  puddings  lying  by  for  dnimatlclu. 

Carttpriyki,  tirdlnary. 

Collar  of  88.  (a)  A  decoration  which  is  known  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  la  Identi- 
fied with  the  house  of  Lancaster.  It  was  revived  after 
the  war*  of  the  Roars,  and  was  a  favorite  decoration  in  the 
Mgns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  A  similar  collar 
!»  still  wom  as  a  mark  of  dignity  by  certain  Englivli  of 
Scials,  but  it  now  Inseparable  from  the  office.  Th*  collar 
conaiata  of  an  3  often  repeated,  hut  the  other  details  dif- 
fered at  different  times,  being  roar*,  knots,  tbe  Tudor 
liortcullU,  and  similar  emblems.  (M)  A  sort  of  punch 
mail*  of  sack,  elder,  and  sugar.  The  Cheat:  luce.  In 
Wright— Hempen  collar,  s**  A  cm pen.  in  collar, 
ready  for  or  used  to  Work,  as  a  horse.  —  Out  of  collar, 
unready  for  or  unused  to  work.— To  Slip  the  collar,  to 
escape  or  get  free;  disentangle  one's  self  from  difficulty, 
lalwr,  or  engagement. 

collar  (kol'jlr),  r.  t  [<  collar,  ».]  1.  To  seize 
by  the  collar. 


collars  «f  some  of  Hie  orders  n<  knighthood  are  given  In 
the  description*  ol  the  serrate  onlers.  See  collar  o/  SS. 
M«w-   Art*  ncck-hand  ol  a  oast,  cloak,  gown,  etc., 


He  [Merit 
money  lor 


is  said  In  some  cases  to  hav« 
■nyrlght  In  idea*  "  to  men  wh 


m  -  ,  • 

lyhad 
s-cre  unaware 


Let  us  I 


money  for  "  copj-rlght  In  kleas  to  men  who  no 
not  actually  rtllafj'.Totttl  with  him,  but  who  wen 
that  he  had  taken  suggestions  from  their  work. 

a-ncye.  Brif.,  XXI.  ii*. 


cvtlrrt  In  tbe  fashion, 
a  stiff-necked  generation. 
AWirrWa,  Knave  of  Heart*  (Wll). 


-  to  keep  his  neck  band  clej 

L.  Barry,  Ram  Alley  (1411). 


With  grim  determination,  be  1 
himself  to  sleep  forthwith. 

»'.  Af.  Baker.  Hew  Timothy,  p.  SSS. 

2.  To  put  a  collar  on. 

The  Britiah  dog  was  within  an  are  of  being  collarrd  and 
tax-ticketed,  after  the  continental  fashion. 

S.  Dowcti,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  301. 

3.  To  roll  up  and  bind  (a  piece  of  meat):  ns, 
to  collar  beef.  Sec  collared  beef,  under  collared. 
— 4.  In  racing  slang,  to  drew  up  to ;  get  even 
with  or  be  m-ck-und-neck  with  in  racing. 

COllarage  (kol'ar-Sj),  n.  [<  collar  + -age. ]  A 
dutv  formerly  levied  in  England  on  the  collars 
of  draft-horses. 

collar-awl  (kol'jSr-al),  n.  A  saddlers'  needle 
for  sewing  horse-collnrs. 

collarbags  (korj^-bagz).  n.  The  smut  of 
wheat,  r *titaga  srgetum.    Also  collar. 

collar-beam  (UWlta),  «.  A  beam  or  piece 
of  timber  extending  between  two  opposite  nif- 
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collar-be  am 

ten,  at  some  height  above  their  base,  it  pre- 

vent*  sagging,  and  also  serves  as  a  strut  or  tic,  or  lu  a  ceil- 
Irui-Jotst  for  a  garret.    Sometimes  called  iriistf-ftetim. 

collar-bird  (kol'ar-berd),  ».  A  bower-bird  of 
the  genua  ChlammlwUru :  so  called  from  the 
nuchal  collar.     The  spotted  collar-bird  is  C. 


1100 


[<  toUaU  +  -t.Me\] 


collar-block  (kol'llr-blok), it.  A  block  on  which 
harness-makers  shape  and  new  collars. 

collar-bolt  (kol'ilr-boit).  n.  A  bolt  forged  with 
a  shoulder  or  collar.  F.  Campin,  Meeh.  Engi- 
neering. 

collar-bone  {kol'ilr-bon),  «.   The  clavicle, 
collar-cell  (kol'ar-«el),  m.    In  stmt.,  a  flagellate 
cell  in  which  a  rim  or  collar  of  the  cell-wall 
surrounds  the  base  of  the  tlagollmn :  a  frequent 
condition  of  monadiform  cells,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  group  of  which  the  genua  Monti*  is 
a  representative  or  occurring  elsewhere,  as  in 
sponges.    See  ChoanoilageHaUi. 
collar-check  (kol'ilr-chekt,  n.  A  coarse  woolen 
cloth  with  a  checked  pattern,  used  iti  the  manu- 
facture of  horse-eollur*. 
collard  (Ward),  w.  [A corruption  of  rolcir  orf.] 
A  variety  of  cabbage  with  the  fleshy  leave*  scat- 
tered upon  the  stem  instead  of  gathered  into  a 
.    [Southern  U.  S.) 


collatable  (ko-la'ta-bl),  a. 
Capable  of  being  collated, 
collate  iko-lut  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  collated,  ppr. 
a. liar [<  L. collatu*. contains, pp. of  conferre, 
bring  together,  compare,  bestow  (see  confer),  < 
com-,  together,  +  ferre  (=  E.  fccarl ),  with  pp.  la- 
ta*, carry :  nee  ablatire,  delate,  prolate,  etc.]  1. 
To  bring  together  and  compare;  examine  criti- 
cally, noting  points  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment :  applied  particularly  to  manuscripts  and 
books:  as,  to  collate  all  the  manuscripts  of  a 
classical  author. 

They  c  mill  not  n  diminish  their  Judaism  »nil  embrace 
Chjfthllty,  without  eoiislderuig,  weighing,  anil 


collation 

:  In  a  former  action  1>  a  direct  aad  not  a  < 


ii ]  i  1  mi \  pr  I  hu 
u  hi  «  Hilt.    Ill  thin 

lull  to  *rt  aside  a  Judgment  therein  Is  a  direct  pneeed. 
a  Ircali  action  to  set  aside  the  Judgment  would  b,  a 


than  a  st*p  In  the  main  ac- 
while  a  ni..tli.n  made  In  an 


-  -trilateral  aecuri^,  an. ,  pr.*. 


a  -urn  patch  of  bet  

Wtmarr,  My  Southern  Friend*,  p.  M. 
It  no  word,  as  no  dish.  Is  better  known  among 
id  negroes  than  etttMnis  or  greens. 
rraiu.  Amtr.  1-kUU.  Ait.,  XIV.  46. 

collar-dayt  (kol'ilr-da),  w.  In  England,  a  day 
on  which  knights  appoared  at  court  in  the  col- 
lars of  their  orders. 

It  being  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  ooilar*t«<i,  he  went  to  the 
ChapeL  Pry*:  Mary,  II.  «t. 

collate  (ko-la're),  n. ;  pi.  collaria  (-ri-&).  [L. : 
see  collar,  a.]  1.  The  collar  or  prothoirax  of  an 
insect,  which  bean*  the  anterior  pair  of  legs: 
sometimes  restricted  to  an  elevated  posterior 
portion  of  the  prothorax,  seen  in  many  Byrne- 
■  ",'  ii  ii  I  Ilemiptera.—  Q.  In  tlecoratire art.  a 
necklace  or  collar,  as  of  au  order,  represented 
on  a  figure  in  embroidery,  goldsmiths'  work,  or 
the  like. 

collared  (kol'llrd), «.  [<  collar,  n.,  +  -c,P.)  1. 
Having  a  collar,  or  something  resembling  a 
collar. 


Constant  rare  lie  took, 
MUuina  creed  wltli  crcrd,  and  Itook  with  hook. 

CrabU.  Works,  V.  71 

2.  To  confer  or  bestow  a  benefice  on  by  colla- 
tion :  followed  by  to. 

He  was  roffnteii  by  Sir  George  Ashe.  Mahop  "1  <*logher, 
to  tlie  archdeaconry  of  Clugher.  (eoofrniil*.. 

3.  To  bestow  or  confer.  [Rare.] 

ite?  nniZltatM*   Vj!r.  raptor,  Worthy'lomniunkanL 

4.  In  htmkbinding,  to  verify  the  arrangement  of, 
as  the  sheets  of  a  book  after  they  have  been 
gathered.  It  is  usually  done  bv  counting  and 
inspecting  the  signatures  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
page  of  each  sheet. 

collateral  (ko-lat'e-ral),  n.  and  a.  [Earlv  mod. 
E.  collateral!,  <  ME.  collateral  a  F.  collateral  = 
Hp.  colatcral  =  Pg.  collateral  =  It.  collaterale. 
<  M  L.  callateraliti.  <  L.  cont-,  together,  +  latera- 
lis, of  the  side :  see  lateral.]  I.  >i.  1.  Situated 
at  the  side;  belonging  to  the  side  or  to  what  is 
at  the  side ;  hence,  occupying  a  secondary  or 
subordinate  position. 

In  Ids  bright  radiance  and  eottaUrnl  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  hia  sphere. 

XnaJr.,  All  a  Well.  L  1. 


The  anxs-bnlds  that  form  the  wall  of  this  cavity 
inrtamorphoattd  into  ctMittrnt  flagellate  zoolds. 

W.  It.  Carpenter,  Mlcnm.,  f  Ms. 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  gonjed,  2.-  Collared  beef,  beef 

i  which  tlie  Itotvrs  are  removed,  rolled  and  bound  with 


a  string  or  tape  and  brained  with  various  preparation*  of 
wine,  spices,  etc    It  is  pressed  untie 
1  and  served  in  slices.    Collared  cell- 


ased  under  a  heavy 
See  Mat 

COllared-ch&lned  (knURrd-chand),  a.  In  her., 
wearing  a  collar  to  which  a  chain  is  attached. 
See  chain. 

collaret,  collarette  (kol'ttr-et),  n.  [<  ML.  r«J- 
larattu,  dim.  of  L.  collare,  collar :  see  collar,  it.] 
1.  A  small  collar  or  fichu  of  linen,  lace,  fur, 
etc.,  worn  bv  women. — 2.  Any  piece  of  armor 
protecting  the  neck,  more  particularly  in  front. 
See  gorgertn  and  hamate-cot. 
*  ,  n.    Plural  of  collare. 

I  (kol-a-re'no),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  collare, 
collar:  see  collar,  ».]  In  arch.,  an  astragal. 
Also  colarin. 
collar-launder  (kol'Hr-lHn'der).  m.  In  imsis; 
a  gutter  or  pipe  attached  to  a  lift  of 
convey  water  to  a  cistern  or  any  other  place, 
collarlera  (kol'ar-les).  a.  [<  collar,  n.,  +  -<«<*.] 
1.  Having  no"  collar.— 2.  In  Infusoria,  not 
chonnate. 

collar-nail  (kol'llr-nal),  ii.  A  form  of  nail  used 
in  blind-soling  boots  and  shoes.  It  tin*  a  projecting 
collar  an  to  which  it  is  driven  into  tlie  heel  or  sole  .  the 
miter  lift  or  sole  is  then  driven  on  the  projecting  head  of 
the  nail,  which  thus  holds  wltltutll  eltemling  through  the 
leather. 

collar-plate  (kol'ftr-plnt),  a.    An  auxiliary  nut 

used  to  support  long  pieces  in  a  lathe, 
collar-swage  (kol'iir-swaj),  *.    A  swuge  used 

by  blacksmiths  in  swaging  a  collar  upon  a  rod. 
collar-tool  (kol'ar- 

UH),  n,    In  forcing, 

a  rounding-tool  for 

swaging  collars  or 

flanges  on  rods, 
collar-work  (kol'tir. 

werkj,  n.  Uphill 
work,  such  as  com- 
pels a  horse  to  press 
against  the  collar; 
hence,  figuratively. 


nlLir-foc^a. 
fcilf  d  tool  is  the  a&rly- 


oiittiiar)  Hlsleip  with  Timothy, 
.  foretold  I 


If  by  direct  or  b)  aiilrttrral  hand 
They  Bud  us  Urach'd.  »«  »ill  ..ur  Wliig.1..in  clve 
To  you  lu  satisfaction.  .Sn«*  .  Hamlet. 


Hit  (poverty)  tie 
And  a  eofoirenif 


Is  given  V 

discharge  of  an  oldlgatloti  and  as  asldmunal  in  the 
tion  ol  that  contract,  and  which  upon  Ibe  j--rf.  m. 
of  the  latter  it  to  be  surrendered  -ir  din-liajfed.- 
CoUateral  sulcus,  lu  anal.,  the  orelititou  niporal  II 
of  the  cerebrum  lying  hejow  the  calcsrlnc  r 
rise  to  the  collateral  eminent*  In  the  ! 
the  brain.  See  mleiu.  -  Collateral  ' 
l»*f.- Collateral  warranty.  -Ve  tmr 
dltlon  collateral,  see  condition. 

H,  n.  1.  A  kinsman  or  relative 
from  a  common  ancestor,  but  not  in  direct  line. 
—  2.  Anything  of  value,  or  representing  value, 
as  bonds,  deeds,  etc.,  pledged  as  aecuritr  in 
addition  to  a  direct  obligation, 
collateralityt,  n.  [<  F.  collateralize  :  a*  collat- 
eral +  4*.]  The  state  of  being  collateral.  <  ot- 

adr.    In  a  collat- 
(4)  Indirectly. 

and  the  fanatics  noire 
i>r>rfea. 

(e )  In  collateral  relation ;  not  In  a  direct  line ;  not  lineally. 

Meniliere  of  Ida  own  family  aJlateraUy  related  to  hia. 

CW.  House  of  A  us  ins,  uv. 
<d)  With  or  by  means  of  collaterals. 

Hear  to  the  broker  Is  a  not*  of  hand 
CotbUtnUii  secured.  ItnlUek,  Fanny. 

col  later  alness  (ko-lat'e-ral-nes),  «.  The  state 
of  being  collateral. 

IF.!,  I 


collaterally  (ko-lat'e-ral-i), 
oral  manner,    (a)  side  by  aide. 
The  Papists  more  directly, 


Ye  canned  comiM&re  an 
who  was  an  extraordinary  man.  foretold  and  promts 
the  Church  ley  many  l^iplKH'k-s.  and  his  name  Joyn' . . 
eaUaltmU  with  Saint  Paul,  lu  moat  of  his  Apoatollrk  Epls- 
lles.  Jft/boi,  ini  Hef.  of  Huinb.  Kenioiitt. 

Having  scene  this,  we  deacendwl  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  full  of  niMntrroil  chapells  ami  large  oratories. 

Kmtvn,  Diary,  Nov.,  llltt. 

2.  Acting  indirectly ;  acting  through  side  chan- 
nels. [Rare.] 

They  shall  bear  and  Judge  twltt 


(ko-la'sbon),  n.  [<  ME.  collation, 
,  etc.,  discourse,  conversation,  com- 
parison, reflection,  =  I>.  colltttie  =  MLG.  col- 
latic,  klatic  oo  ii.  Dan.  kotlation,  <  OF.  collation, 
discourse,  etc.,  F.  collation  a  Sp.  eolation  =j  Pg. 
eoltaedo  =  It.  collasione  (in  sense  8  cotasione),  < 
L.  eollatio(n-),  contatio{n-),  a  bringing  together, 
collect  ion,  comparison,  <  collatu*.  conlatu*.  pp. 
of  conferre:  sen-  collate.]  1.  The  act  of  col- 
lating, or  bringing  together  and  comparing; 
a  comparison  of  one  thing  with  auother  of  a 
like  kind;  especially,  the  comparison  of  tnanu- 
edition*  of  books  or  of 


scripts  or 
statistics. 


diflicult  work  of  any  ^  '•'  »"»;  ».  wp"  <«<«i>r 
kind.  ^tl,"i,i^.m  li"p 


lv.  5. 

3.  Accompanying;  attendant,  especially  as  an 
auxiliary;  aiding,  strengthening,  confirming, 
etc.,  in  a  secondary  or  subordinate  way :  as, 
collnteral  aid;  collateral  security  (see  below); 
collateral  evidence. 

i  the  Aesall  fro  folyes  fill  menye : 
I'rystes  owen  sonde  [sending!. 
Pirn  riommtn  (C),  tvIL  138. 
He  that  brings  any  ctJUttrmt  respect  (consideration]  to 
prayers,  loses  the  benefit  of  tlie  iwayrrs  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Ihmiu,  Sermons,  lv. 

All  the  force  of  the  motive  Ilea  wlUUn  itself  :  it  receives 
no  rotfitferaf  strength  from  external  considerations. 

Bp.  A'ttrtniry. 

Xot  merely  the  writers  testimony,  .  .  .  but  mtUi/ntt 
evidence  also  is  required.  iVoofeniirA.  rrttlcistua. 

4.  Hescendlng  from  the  same  stock  or  ances- 
tor (commonlv  male)  as  another,  tat  in  a  differ- 
ent line :  distinguished  from  lineal.  Thus,  the 
children  of  brothers  are  eiUaterat  relations,  having  dif- 
ferent fathers,  but  a  common  grandfather. 

When  a  peer  whose  title  is  limited  to  male  heirs  dies, 
leaving  only  daughters,  his  peerage  must  expire,  unless 
he  have,  not  onlv  a  rMntcral  heir,  but  a  cJlateml  heir 
descended  throngh  an  uninterrupted  line  ..f  males  from 
tire  nr*t  possessor  of  the  honour. 

ifuotuoJl,,  Sadler  s  Kef.  Refuted. 

5.  In  hot.,  standing  aide  by  side:  as,  collateral 
ovules. — 8.  In  gcom..  having  a  common  edge, 
as  two  adjoining  faces  of  a  polyhedron.  Kirk- 

JN(fn._ Collateral  ancestors,  uncles,  aunts,  and  other 
collateral  antecessors  wlio  are  not  " ancestors  '  in  the 

»inse  ..f  ppigrtiitort.  -Collateral  assurance,  in  wie, 

assuraiu  t-  made  over  and  sluice  tile  principal  deed.  —  Col- 
lateral bundle.  Scef.Mii.Hr.    Collateral  circulation. 

See  eiVruf'i'ioii.  ~  Collateral  eminence,  i>  smonth  |im 
tiltM  raiiix-  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  cereltrum.  Is** 
tween  the  nildtlle  and  |N»terior  bonis,  caii«e.|  bv  Ibe  c*d- 
lateral  sulcus  or  fissure.  Collateral  facts,  in  Mir,  facta 
not  considered  relevant  to  the  matter  In  impute  in  an 
action.  — Collateral  fibers,  of  the  ern-belluni,  tin'  tillers 
which  connect  mmw  lamina  with  the  adjacent  lamina*.— 
Collateral  fissure,  in  «. •«•'..  the  •  "11. it'  ml  i  n.  Col- 
lateral-lnherltance  tax.atax  laldoni-ropcrtyrecelvetl 
l.y  collateral  heirs  by  w  ill  or  under  mi  intestute  law.  -  Col- 
lateral Usue,  in  /in/,  oil  Lute  unld'.'frotu  the  nialu«|Ues- 
tii.n  in  i  n  Collateral  proceeding,  in  i<iir.  »:i 

other  prt*eee.liiu:.  not  for  the  ilirc.  t  piiriN-o-  ..f  Impeach- 

il>g  the  nroeertliug  to  wlli.ll  It  Is  sal  I  to  lie  collateral 

In  this  sense  a  new  action  brought  to  set  asida  a  Judg- 


The  omlaslons  and  the  conuniasions  in  the 
Fahyan  are  often  amusing  and  always  Inai 
these  could  not  have  been  detected  but  by  a 
tion,  which  has  I  teen  happily  performed. 

/.  D  lmeti.  Amen,  of  Lit,,  I.  Jsfi. 

The  earliest  Instance!  we  recall  of  this  method  of  cen- 
trallred  mtlntiiw  It  of  meteorological  observations,  in  this 
counlrv  conducted  for  many  years  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stil ill  .ii.  .Seieisre.  IV.  41L 

2.  A  compilation ;  specifically,  a  collection  of 
the  lives  of  the  fathers  of  the'ehurch. 

It  Is  preued  in  vitas  pstrura,  that  Is  to  lele.  In  lyuet 
and  eofeicMiNiii  of  fntlris. 

BiHtk  n/Vuinle  St— net  (ed.  Kllniivaln,  p.  18. 

3.  The  act  of  reading  and  conversing  on  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  or  the  Scriptures:  a  prac- 
tice instituted  in  monasteries  by  !>t.  Benedict. 
Dr.  If".  .Smith. — 4f.  A  conference. 

•'  Yet  wol  |."  quod  this  tuarVls  soffly. 

"That  In  thy  cbatiibi-e  I  ami  thou  and  she 

Have  a  roffiiWoii."      t'A/ii«yr,  nerk  s  Tale.  I.  WO 

They  call  II  a  ri-ttafuNi,  because  (forwjotln  It  wantetl 
some  Counclll  rornialllies.        ruUer,  Hi.  Hist.,  II-  U.  90, 

5f.  A  contribution;  something  to  which  each 
of  several  participators  contributes. 

A  shot  or  oH/if-iiM.  because  every  particular  nposile  did 
cast  In  and  collate  bis  article,  to  make  up  this  turn. 

B//.  .VicAofson,  Kjrpon,  of  i'atethlaiu.  p  ir.. 

6t.  In  thp  medieval  universities,  a  sort  of  the- 
ological lecture  laying  down  certain  proposi- 
tions without  necessarily  proving  them,  it  was 
nut  a  commentary,  although  it  might  contain  a  general 
analysis  of  tlie  lv»,k  of  the  Sentences  (see  tntrnet)  and 
might  begin  and  end  with  a  test  of  Scripture* 
7t.  Reasoning;  drawing  of  a  conclusion. 

,  au  as  I  thai  st  v  e.  by  a  strok  i^ 

ur*  or  rtM7a.-e.Mn. 
r*micer,  Hoethlus.  p.  165. 

8.  A  repast :  a  meal :  a  term  originally  applied 
to  the  refection  partaken  of  bv  monks  in  mon- 
asteries after  the  reading  of  'the  lives  of  the 
snints. 


It  l.yholdt  tha 
thou;.t  formerly 


When  I  came  1  found  such  n  Kjtatian  ot  wine  and 
»».-ct:ucat*  prepared  as  little  corresponded  to  the  terms 
ot  tlo  Invitation.  H'Auftoi.  Memoirs,  p.  £72. 

II,  re  ope  of  the  Cleat  sheiks  realties,  who  would  have 


int.  ,„  uirtat  flit ,„9  i'..i'.,  "ii"  w.iiin 

pre|s>ri  tl  a  ttJlntmn  for  us,  and  aslnt  u»  to  nav  all  I 
but  we  ..iily  t.n.k  cotfec.  and  he  sent  a  man  wiih  us. 

/•ocotts,  Description  of  tht  Baal.  I 


,  II.  a. 
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collation 

The  convention,  after  ImMI  Itself,  partook  of  a  mod 
«IcWMOon  In  the  senate  chamber, 

Bancroft,  Hilt,  Const.,  II.  "73. 

9f.  The  act  of  conferring  or  bestowing;  a 
gift. 

The  baptism  ot  John  .  .  .  ill  not  a  direct  Uutruineut 
of  the  Spirit  for  the  nUatUm  of  grace. 

Jtr.  Taylor.  Work*  (ed.  183SX  L  »5. 

Neither  are  we  to  fire  thanks  alone  for  the  oMatum  of 
these  bene  Ills.  Ran,  Work*  of  Creation. 

10.  In  canon  laic,  the  presentation  of  a  clergy- 
titan  to  a  benefice  by  a  bishop,  who  is  the  or- 
dinary of  the  benefice,  and  who  at  the  name 
time  has  the  benefice  in  his  own  gift  or  patron- 
age, or  by  neglect  of  the  patron  baa  acquired 

When  the  natron  of  a  church 
nt*  hie  clerk  for  admission,  and 
■ ;  hut  If  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
u  tte  patron,  his  presentation  and  Institution  are  one  act, 
and  are  called  epilation. 

11.  In  eirU  and  Seats  law,  the  real  or  supposed 
return  of  a  former  advancement  to  the  mass  of 
a  decedent's  property,  made  by  one  heir,  that 
the  property  may  be  equitably  divided  among 
all  the  heirs;  hotch-pot. 

The  application  of  tho  principle  of  enffof ion  to  deaeeu- 
ilsiits  generally,  so  thai  they  were  two  mi  to  throw  Into  the 
inau  of  the  succession  before  It*  partition  every  advance 
IVy  had  received  from  their  pareul  In  anticipation  of 
their  share*.  Kit*  Brit.,  XX.  714. 
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colleagueship  (kol'eg-ahip), « 
Sh'l'-J  The  at*,e  °*  being  a 


collective 


(he  patron's 

t>  not  a  blahop,  lie 
the  huhop  inatltu 
u tte  patron,  hi* 


colleckt,  n.    See  ml  lock . 

collect  (ko-lekt'),  r.  [<  OF.  collecter,  F.  col- 
letter  =  Hp.  eolectar  =  Pg.  collector  =  It.  cW- 
lettare,  <  ML.  collectare,  collect  money,  <  L. 
collecta,  a  collection  in  money,  (LL.)  a  meeting, 
assemblage,  (ML.)  a  tax,  also  an  assembly  for 
prayer,  a  prayer  (see  collect,  «.),  prop.  fern,  of 
Collectus,  pp.  of  colligere,  conligere  (>  F.  col- 
liger  =  Pg.  colligar)^  gather  together,  collect, 
consider,  conclude,  infer,  <  row-,  together,  + 
legere,  gather:  see  legend.  From  U.  colligere 
come  also  E.  mil'  and  culll.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
gather  into  one  place  or  group;  assemble  or 
bring  together;  make  a  combination,  group, 
or  collection  of ;  gather:  as,  to  collect  facts  or 
evidence ;  to  collect  curiosities  or  rare  bookB. 

A  passion  for  aaltastfcw  book*  l>  not  always  a  passion  for 
literature.  J.  D  Itraeli,  Curio*,  of  III,  1. 17. 

2.  To  receive  or  compel  payment  of;  bring  to 
a  settlement:  as,  to  collect  a  bill. — 8.  To  as- 
certain or  infer  from  observation  or  informa- 
tion ;  infer.    [Now  rare.] 


it.  [<  colleague  +  collectarium  (kol-ek-ta'ri-um),  a.;  pi,  colleo- 
taria  (-8).  [ML.,  <  collecta :  see  col'uct,  n.  Of. 
collectanea.}  In  medieval  use,  a  separate  litur- 


,  in  o  n'i  (it*.  See  def. U.-COUaUOO 
I  of  service  which  the  judge  rendera 
ling  him  In  possession  of  a  certain 
jUAtlOD.  Of  S«ala.  one  aet  on 
,  on  the  aame  lulwl.  irAarfon. 

collation,  ( kg-la'shon),  t.  i.  [<  collation,  n.,  8.] 
To  partake  of  a  light  repast. 

1  went  to  aw  »  coach-race  In  Hide  Pars,  and  ooUaffcm'rf 
tn  .spring  Garden.  Xnrlyu,  Metuoln,  May  a),  106*. 

(ko-la'shon-er),  ».    [<  collatkm  + 
1.  A  collator  of  the  printed  sheets  of 
[Bare.]— 2.  One  who  partakes  of  a 
i  or  repast.  [Bare.] 

Wr,  meanwhile,  untitled  attendant*,  stood  at  the  other 
tni  of  the  room,  forming  a  semicircle,  and  all  aUlctly 
:..  :  ..::„•  „.,»|  roUatwHrrr. 

Mm.  F  Acting,  Diary,  III.  W. 

collatltiouflt  (Tcol-a-tish '  us),  a.  [<  L.  coUati- 
ti*f,  more  correctfy  mllatidus,  <  collatus,  pp. 
of  ennferre,  collate:  see  collate.']  Contribut- 
ed; brought  together;  performed  by  contribu- 


-rri.l 


liberality. 
Bp.  Hariri,  Xbp.  Will  lama,  L  44. 

coLUtive  (ko-la'tiv),  a.  r_  F.  collatifnm  8p.  co- 
Jahro  o  Pg"  collatiro,  <  L.  collatirtts,  brought 
"*  »r,  combined,  <  collatus,  pp.  of  conferre, 
:  see  collate.]  If.  Conferring  or  bestow- 


2.  Collaring. — 3.  Eccles.,  presented  by  colla- 
tion: applied  to  advowaons  or  livings  of  which 
the  bishop  and  patron  are  the  same  person. — 
Csttattva  act.  In  logic,  the  act  of  Joining  preiuUea  and 
txetue  deducing  a  conclusion ;  the  act  of  comparing  a 
Ultii  with  itarlf  or  Willi  aouething  elae.  |A  Scotist  term.] 

collator  (kp-la'tflr),  n.  [<  L.  collator,  a  com- 
parer, contributor,  etc.,  <  eollatus,  pp.  of  c»s- 
frrre,  collate:  see  collate.]  One  who  collates 
or  makes  a  collation.  («)  One  who  compares  mnini- 
arlpts  or  editloua  of  book*.  (»)  In  ImUHndfnti,  a  iieraun 
«ao  collates  the  printed  sheet*  of  book*,  (e)  One  who  col. 
Um  to  k(^i["l"!  9ho  con'er»      l»u*flt  or  be- 

Wttl  placed  Iwncnu  redound  to  the  mllalvr  i  honour. 

FrUhain,  Bcaohet,  IL  18. 

COllaudt  (ko-lad').  9.  fc  [<  L.  callaudare,  con. 
laudart,  <  com-,  together,  +  laudare,  praise :  see 
te*'f.]   To  unite  in  praising. 

rteaata  wild  and  tame  ,  .  . 

Coil  a  ud  hia  name-  Hutrrll,  Letter*. 

'shon),  a.    [<  L.  collau- 
imtarr,  pj.  eo 


 I  caUnvdalimi,  with  the  honourable  epl- 

Urta  gjten  to  their  pcraon*.  Jtr,  Taylor, 

colleague  (kol'eg),  n.  [<  F.  eotlegue,  now  col- 
ttoue  =  Bp.  colega  =  Pg.  It  collega,  <  L.  colle- 
fn,  eonlcga,  a  partner  in  office,  <  oowt-,  with,  + 
Ic^art,  send  on  an  embassy:  see  legate.]  An 
•ssoelate  in  office,  professional  employment,  or 
special  labor,  as  in  a  commission :  not  properly 
osedof  partners  in  businet,B.  =  Byn.  /■Tiend,  Com- 
?*»*m,  etc.  auoeiatr. 

colleague  <ko-leg'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  col- 
",  ppr.  colteagumg.    [<  colleague,  n.]  To 
-  -i  in  the  same  office,  or  for  a  common 


gical  book  containing  the  collects,  which  are 
now  included  in  the  Missal  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

In  the  same  Illumination  [the  original  Illumination  In 
tho  Hook  of  Hoiira]  the  young  clerk  (prol>ablv  an  acolyte) 
who  la  aevn  to  the  right,  kneeling,  and  holding  up  before 
the  blahop  a  eoUtdantim,  out  of  which  that  prelate  la 
■inglng  the  collect,  la  veeted  In  a  girdled  alb,  toe  neck  of 


ngi 

hlch  la  worked  like  the  canooa'aurpllcea 


The 


!  bear  unto  in)  lord 
dangers  In  tlie  duke. 
Skak.,  S  Hen.  vr 


IU.  L 


Which  aoQneoce,  I  concdre,  la  very  HI  nltertrd.  Lockt. 

We  may  cotUc4  the  excellency  of  the  uuderatandiiig  then, 
by  the  glorloui  remainder*  of  it  now.  and  gueaa  at  the 
•tatelluea*  of  tile  building  by  the  magrtiftccnce  of  it*  ruin*. 

South.  In  Whipple  *  Ea*.  and  ReT.,  II.  SI. 

To  collect  one's  salt,  to  recoerr  from  •nrprlae  or  a  it l» 
concerted  atate;  regain  command  orer  one  *  acattcred 
thoughu  or  emoUona. 

I  did  In  time  coftef  i$$*SM?;\it.  T„  Ul  X 

-Brn.  1.  To  convene,  convoke,  m niter,  accumulate, 
aniA«,  gnmp. 

II.  iNfroM.  1.  To  gather  together;  accumu- 
late :  as,  pus  collect*  in  an  abscess ;  snow  collects 
in  drifts.— 2f.  To  compose  one's  self. 

Collect, 

I  fear  you  are  not  wall :  pray  tell  me  w  hy 

You  talk  tinny  ShirUu,  Traitor,  UL  3. 

collect  (kol'ekt),  n.  [<  ME.  collect,  eolect,  < 
LL.  eollecta,  a  meeting  (L.  a  collection  in 
money),  in  ML.  also  a  meeting  for  prayer, 
and  (for  oratio  ad  collcetam,  a  praypr  at  a  pre- 
liminary service  in  one  church,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  another  church  to  attend  mass,  a 
prayer  at  the  latter  church  being  called  oratio 
ad  mixiarn)  a  prayer,  etc. :  see  collect,  c]  I, 
In  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  other 
Western  liturgies:  (a)  A  concise  prayer,  vary- 
ing accordiug  to  the  day,  week,  octave,  or 
season,  recited  before  the  epistle,  regularly 
consisting  of  one  sentence,  and  asking  for 
some  grace  or  blessing  with  reference  to  some 
teaching  of  the  epistle  or  go«pel,  or  both,  a 
collect  I*  computed  of  an  nddrea*  to  the  Trinity  or  to  one 
of  tile  Divine  Person*,  a  petition  thus  Introduced,  and  the 
j'leaitlng  of  Christ's  merit*  or  dual  ascription  to  a  Person 
of  the  Trinity,  one  eullect  may  be  used  alone  or  several 
In  succcaslon.  Collecta  regularly  belong  to  the  eucharia. 
tic  office,  but  are  repeated  In  the  day-onVee  (hours,  morn- 
lug  and  evening  prayer).  Ume  forming  a  constant  link 
between  the  latter  and  tlie  altar  service.  They  are  char- 
acterlstic  of  Western  lilurgle*  ami  offices,  not  being  known 
In  tlie  Eastern  churches.  Almost  all  tbuae  still  in  use  are 
very  ancient,  and  the  origin  of 
least  aa  old  as  the  Mill  crtitur) . 
andOelaalu*  I.  (4*4-96)  are  reputed  the 
collecta.  See  oratio. 

Tlie  unity  of  sentiment  and  severity  of  style  which 
characterise  these  little  piece*  |  Milton's  Sonnets)  remind 
tit  ...  of  the  CMectt  of  the  Eugliib  Liturgy. 

Ifoeaidap,  Milton. 
While  the  Fjut,  again,  soar*  to  (*nd  in  exclamations  of 
angelic  *elf-forgetfulne*a,  the  West  comprehends  all  the 
spiritual  needs  of  man  in  Colled*  of  matclilcaa  profundity. 

/*.  rVrewian,  Principles  of  Divine  Service,  I.  T74. 

(6)  In  a  wider  sense,  a  prayer  of  similar  char- 
acter or  construction,  especially  one  following 
the  collect  for  the  day,  or  used  just  before  the 
conclusion  of  an  office,  (c)  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  synapte  of  the  Greek  Church.— 
2.  A  collection.  [Hare.] 

Yet  anything  that  others  can  write  of  him  I*  poor  indeed 

'ttttltfl  a*  fott£d  ot  tils  tiWIe  ^oli^dl  RA}'1  *1|C%* 

Strdmau,  Poet*  uf  America,  p.  117. 

collectable,  collectible  (ko-lek'ta-bi,  -ti-bl), «. 
K  collect  +  -ahle,  -Me.}  Capable  of  being  col- 
lected. 

collectanea  (kol-ek-ta'ne-»),  n.  pi.  [LI/,,  neut. 
pi  of  L.  cotlectanettn,  gaihere<l  together:  see 
eollecta neovt.]  A  selection  of  passages  from 
various  authors,  usually  mado  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction ;  a  miscellany, 
collectaneousf  (kol-ek-ta'ne-us),  a.    [<  L.  col- 

to- 


II  loose  sun  ill  use  ore 
i  form  of  prayer  la  at 
>o  the  Great  (440.il) 
the  Dr*t  cccnpusenaf 


Jiot*,  Church  ot  our  Fathers,  L  439,  note, 
collected  (ko-lek'ted),  n.  a.  [Pp.  of  collect,  v.] 
Having  control  of  one's  mental  faculties;  not 
disconcerted;  firm;  prepared;  self-possessed; 
composed :  as,  to  be  quite  collected  in  the  midst 
of  danger. 

The  Jury  shall  be  quite  surprUed, 
Tlie  prlaoner  quite  collected. 

Prtud,  On  the  Year  18S8. 
Tlie  expression  (of  the  Norwegian  men)  waa  sensible  and 
collected,  but  with  nothing  about  It  •perlally  adventurous 
or  daring.  t'nimle.  Sketches,  p.  Si. 

~8vn.  (W,  Csnspnasff,  etc.   See  ml  mi  1 . 
collectedly  (ko-lek'ted-li),«ffr.  1.  Inoneview; 
together;  collectively.  Dr.  H.  More.  [Bare.]— 
2.  In  a  Ann,  composed,  or  self-possessed  man- 
ner: as,  he  spoke  quite  calmly  and  collectedly. 
colloctednesa  ( ko^lek'  ted-nes),  n.  1 .  The  state 
of  being  collected  or  brought  into  close  union 
or  concentration.    [Bare.]— 2.  A  collected  or 
calm  state  of  the  mind;  composure, 
collectible,  <».    See  collectable. 
collecting -cane  (ko-lek'ting-kan),  s.  See  canei. 
collection  (kQ-lek'shcm),  «.    [=  F.  collection  = 
Pr.  eollectio  =  Sp.  eoleccion  =  Fg.  collecctlo  —  It. 
eotlczionc,  <  L.  coilee «<>(»-),  a  bringing  together, 
inference  (tr.  Gr.  cfii/Jto>«7^0{.  a  syllogism:  see 
syllogism),  ML.  also  a  collection  in  money,  < 
collectus,  pp.  of  colligere,  collect:  see  collect,  r.] 

1 .  The  act  or  practice  of  collecting  or  of  gather- 
ing together:  as,  the  collection  of  rare  books. 

Ilia  [Cotton's]  antiquarian  tastea  were  curly  displayed  In 
the  collection  at  ancient  records,  c  barters,  and  other  maun* 
acrlpta,  which  had  tieen  dispersed  from  the  monastic  libra. 
riea  Ui  the  rtilani  ot  Henry  VIIL      JZneyc.  Brit..  VI.  S0». 

2.  An  assemblage  or  gathering  of  objects;  a 
number  of  thingscollecfed.  gathered,  or  brought 
together;  a  number  of  objects  considered  as 
constituting  one  whole  of  which  the  single  ob- 
jects are  parts:  as,  a  collection  of  pictures;  a 
collection  of  essays ;  a  collection  of  minerals. 

A  class,  or  coUsrfion  of  Individual*,  named  after  a  qua). 
Ity  common  to  all.  Bain,  Logic,  i.  at. 

Every  eoltectum  ought  to  form  a  definite  congruous 
whole,  which  can  be  visited,  studied,  and  remembered 
with  a  certain  unity  ot  impression. 

•/««»*«,  Social  Reform,  p.  81. 

Specifically— 8.  A  sum  of  money  collected  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes,  especially  dur- 
ing a  religious  service. 
Now  concerning  the  roUeefwn  for  the  saints.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 

4t.  The  act  of  deducing  consequences;  infer- 
ence from  premises;  that  which  is  deduced  or 
inferred;  an  inference;  sometimes,  specifical- 
ly, an  inductive  inference. 

Good  my  lord, 
it  eoltretiaui  ha*  your  searching  eye 
jm  mv  loose  behaviour? 
Beau.  a»,f  fL  m  Faithful  Friends,  11. 1 


light  CO 
it  from  i 


5.  A  private  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term 
at  the  colleges  of  the  English  universities.— 6. 
The  act  of  receiving  or  compelling  payment  of 
dues,  public  or  private,  as  for  taxes,  customs 
duties,  or  personal  debts. —  7.  The  jurisdiction 
of  a  collector ;  a  collect orship.  See  collector,  3. 
-Collection  Act,  s  United  State*  statute  of  1790(1  Slat., 
(i»71  which  established  0  Istrlcls  (or  the  collection  of  d  ' 


ciist.nu* 


ports,  regulst.d  tli« 
im  nmcera.  and  pre 
ng  of  vessels,  etc.- 


itoatton  «f  three  piauets  so'tialTwo  ofThern'are'hras' 
poet  with  the  third,  though  not  with  each  other.  -  8yn.  2. 
Assemblage,  group,  crowd,  nuue,  lot.  heap  ;  compilation, 

L.  collec- 


leclancHs,  <  collectus,  pp.  of  colligere,  gather  t 
getber:  see  colUc t,  r.]  Gathered;  collected. 


mblnge,  group,  crow 

selection  3.  Contrthutli 

collectitionst  (kol-ek-tish'us),  a.  [< 
fi(<K»,  more  correctly  collecticius,  < 
pp.  of  colligere:  see  collect,  v.]    Gathered  to- 
gether; collected. 

collective  (ko-lek'tiv).  a.  and  n.  [a  F.  roHev- 
fi/=  Sp.  colecliro  =  Pg,  collretiro  =  It.  collet- 
tiro,  <  L.  collectirns,  <  collectus,  pp.  of  colligere, 
collect:  sec  a>tlccl,  r.l  I.  a.  1.  Belonging  to, 
vested  in.  or  exercised  by  a  number  of  individ- 
uals jointly,  or  considered  as  forming  one  body ; 
nited;  aggregated:  opposed  to  individual  and 
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collective 

When  a  body  of  men  unite  together  and  occupy,  hy  ap- 
propriattott  or  by  conquest,  a  tract  of  land,  and  then  di- 
vide It  into  eoual  iharea,  that  la  no  evidence  i>f  eoilrctire 
ownership.        D.  W.  Boet,  German  Land-holding,  p.  30. 

2.  Id  ijram.,  denoting  an  aggregate,  group,  or 
assemblage;  expressing  underthe  singular  form 
a  whole  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  individual 
objects  or  persons:  as,  a  coltcctire  noun.—  3t. 
Deducing  consequences;  reasoning;  inferring. 

Critical  and  coUectice  reason.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 
4.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  collecting   uvntersbijp  <>f  all 
»g  to  collect ;  forming  a  collec-  Z&Jffi&X 


together;  tending  1 
tion.  [Hare.] 


L.«al  )•  Ida  throne.  .  .  .  to  fix  a  point, 
A  central  point,  roHerf  ire  of  Lit  sons. 


B.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  collectivism ; 


belonging  to  the  people 
fruits,  fruit*  titlue  (pun  t 
flower*  Into  one  mass,  aa  the  n 
Collective  note,  In  diplomacy 
inuulcatton  signed  hy  the  re  jircai 
menu.— Collective  nous.  s« 
in  (oosr,  an  acceptation  of  a 
something  la  atacrwd  of  the  in 
together  which  la  not  asserted 
lately.  Thua,  in  the  sentence.  ' 
n.tnii-  r, "  ptaneU  U  taken  in  a 
tlve  whole,  in  logic,  a  whole  tl 
are  separate  and  accidentally 


a  whole. -Collective 

ie  aggregatlim  i.l  several 
iiillierry  and  pine-apple.— 
a  note  or  an  official  coin- 
ntatlvr*  of  several  goverti- 
ii  II  — Collective  sense, 
-ommon  noun  such  that 
ttvlduala  It  denote*  taken 
of  any  one  of  thru)  scpa- 
IV  planet*  arc  seven  in 
lollectlv*  aenae,—  Collec- 
*  material  part*  of  which 
brought  together,  aa  an 


,  a  heap  of  stoDcs,  *  pile  of  wheat,  etc. 

,  n  collective 


it  a.  (fit.  L.  aooiea 
noun.]  In  gram.,  a  noun  in  the  singular  num- 
ber signifying  an  aggregate  or  assemblage,  as 
multitude,  crowd,  troop,  herd,  people,  sttctetif, 
clergy  meeting,  etc.  Collective*  aa  subjects  can  have 
their  verba  either  in  the  lingular  or  in  the  plural,  the  latter 
by  preference  in  familiar  atyle ;  but  uaairc  varies  as  to  dif 
fernit  worda  of  this  class,  according  aa  they  express 
prominently  a  unity  or  a  complexity:  they  lake  all 
Uvea,  however,  hi  the  singular:  aa,  the  jury  meet/ or  nsret. 
but  (Am  jury  »iref«. 

Wee  Khali  also  pot  a  manifest  violence  and  Impropriety 
upon  a  kiHiwne  wont  against  hit  comtnoii  slgtilncatloii  In 
irtndlttg  a  V'Mtrtiiv  tii  a  singular  iierann. 

Mil/on,  On  fief,  of  Hnmh.  Re  tut. 

collectively  (ko-lek'ti  v-li ).  nde.  In  a  collective 
manner;  in  a  mass  or  body;  in  a  collected 
state;  in  the  aggregate;  unitedly:  us,  the  citi- 
zens of  a  state  cotlcetiertu  considered. 

During  the  hunting  and  pastoral  stages,  the  warriors  of 
the  group  hold  the  land  eoltectireltl. 

II.  Spencer,  Prln.  of  Social..  I  I'. 

collectivenesB  (ko-lek'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  collective;  combination;  union;  mass. 
Toild.    Also  eollecUeitji. 

collectivism  (ko-lek'tiv-iim \  h.  [<  eoUectirc  + 
-win  ,-  —  F.  o>M<'c(in>»ir.]  The  socialistic  theory 
or  principle  of  centralization  of  nil  directive 
social  and  industrial  power,  especially  of  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  production,  in  the  people 
collectively,  or  the  state:  the  opposite  of  tnifi- 
vidualitm. 

Aa  uaed  tit  current  speech,  and  olao  in  economics,  no 
very'  definite  line  at  distinction  between  communism  and 
socialism  can  lie  drawn.  Generally  speaking,  communism 
la  a  term  for  a  system  of  common  jiroperty.  and  this  should 
be  accepted  as  the  reasonably  correct  usage  of  the  word  , 
but  even  by  socialists  it  is  frequently  used  us  practically 
synonymous  with  socialism.  Collect i  riswt  is  a  word  which 
has  recently  come  into  vogue  to  express  the  ectMlumic 
basis  of  socialism  as  above  explained. 

Encvc.  Brit.,  XXII.  30T,  note. 

Oitlretiriem.  which  U  now  used  by  dermal)  as  well  iu 
by  French  writers,  denotes  the  condition  of  a  community 
when  Its  affairs,  especially  IU  Industry,  are  managed  In  the 
collective  way.  Instead  of  the  method  of  sepanite,  Individ, 
ual  effort.         irWscj/,  Communism  and  Socialism,  p.  I 

COllectivlst  (ko-lck'tiv-ist),  in.  and  a.    I.  «.  (< 

colletlicc  +  -ist;  =  F.collccticutc.]  A  believer 
in  the  principle  of  collectivism :  especially,  one 
who  holds  that  the  materials  of  production,  us 
the  soil,  should  belong  to  the  people  at  large. 

The  VMeeticUU  admit  tlsat  rec..m|iensc  sh<.uld  Ik-  pro- 
portioned hi  wort  done,  which  l«  the  principle  of  individ- 
ual responsibility, 

Orprn,  tr.  of  Ijsvclaye's  -'.«-UlUni.  p.  ««. 

II.  <t.  1.  Believing  in  the  principle  of  col- 
lectivism.— 2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  collectivism;  founded  on  the  principle  of 
collectivism. 

n  proceeds  to  sjieak  of  measures  for 
I  of  the  people  iu  the  form  of  torpors- 

ider  Hie  protection  illol  furtherance  of 
Hie  state  -a  clause  which  might  tie  taken  as  an  ii.liuls 
»lon  of  the  coitecticiet  principle.    A«ci,c.  Brit  .  XXII.  2lo, 

3.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  collectivists : 
as.  a  colleetiriit  writer. 

collectivity  ikul-ek-tiv'i-ti),  n.  r<  colli ftire+ 
-try.]  1.  rSuue  hm  eiilhriirritr**.  J.  Alortey. —  2. 
The  whole  collectively  considered;  the  mas*. 
[Kuro.] 

The  cMeelivitv  of  living  existence  becomes  a  self  Im- 
proving machine.  Pop.  Sri.        XXI.  «3o. 

Specifically —  3.  The  people  of  a  commnne  or 
state  takeii  collectively ;  the  people  at  large ; 
Uie  citizens  as  a  whole. 
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The  Marxist*  Insisted  that  the  social  regime  of  collective 
property  and  systematic  co-operative  production  could  not 
IMstslhty  he  introduced,  maintained,  or  regulated,  except  by 
means  id  an  omnipotent  ami  centralUevl  |w.littcal  author- 
ity—call it  the  state,  call  It  the  entUetiextv,  call  It  what 
you  like  — which  should  have  the  Itnal  disposal  of  every- 
thing. Bar,  i'ontcmp.  Socialism,  p.  II". 

4.  Collectivism;  especially,  the  ownership  on 
the  part  of  the  state  or  the'people  at  large  of  all 
means  of  production,  especially  of  the  soil. 
Callretinty,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Socialists,  means  the 
of  all  Uie  Instruments  of  production  by  the 
of  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem 
eradicate  or  diminish  poverty. 

The  .Varum.  Nov.  15,  1SS3. 

collector  (ko-lek'tor),  it.  [=  F.  collerteur  =  Sn. 
colector  =  f'g.  collector  =  It.  collet  tore,  <  ML. 
collector,  <  L.  colliyerc,  pp.  collecttu,  gather  to- 
gether: see  collect,  r.]  1.  One  who  eolloets  or 
gathers :  especially,  one  who  makes  it  a  pursuit 
or  an  amusement  to  collect  objects  of  interest, 
as  books,  paintings,  plants,  minerals,  shells,  etc. 

Ancillon  was  a  great  mtlertor  of  curiona  Uioks,  ami  dex- 
terously  defended  himself  when  accused  of  the  llitilioma- 
nlo.  /.  B  lmeli,  rortoa.  of  LiL,  L  H. 

2.  A  compiler ;  one  who  gathers  and  pots  to- 
gether parts  of  books,  or  scattered  pieces,  in 
one  book.  [Kare.] 

Volumes  without  the  cWf/rfor  j  own  reflections.  .Iddison. 

3.  A  person  employed  to  collect  dues,  public 
or  private ;  especially,  an  officer  appointed  and 
commissioned  to  collect  and  receive  customs 


I  peny  and  ferthlng  achal  lie  reaceyued  be 
r  the  jcre  lyearl  chosen. 

Wis*  OfWs<F-  E.  T.  S.X  p.  4M 
The  king  sent  his  chief  culieelaT  of  tribute  unto  the  cities 
of  Judn.  I  Mac.  I  211. 

Specifically — 4.  In  British  India,  the  chief 
administrative  official  of  a  zillah  or  district, 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  reveuue,  oud 
also,  except  in  Bengal  proper,  possessing  cer- 
tain magisterial  |>ower».  Yule  oud  Burnell. — 
5.  One  of  two  bachelors  of  arts  in  Oxford  Uni- 
versity who  are  appointed  each  Lent  to  divide 
the  determining  bachelors  iuto  classes  and  dis- 
tribute the  schools.  Also  called  Lent  collector,. 
—  6.  A  person  appointed  to  care  for  the  estate 
of  a  decedent  until  letters  testamentary  or  of  ad- 
ministration upon  it  are  granted. — 7.  In  Wccf., 
the  upper  plate  of  a  disk  or  condenser,  em- 
ployed for  collecting  electricity;  more  gener- 
ally, any  arrangement  for  collecting  electricity. 

A  isilnted  n.«Vci..r  was  not  employed  mull  lifter  frank- 
lin s  faiuoiit  rMt-ajvhoa  on  the  sitlon  of  point*. 

.S.  I'.  Thami-on,  Elect  and  Mag.,  p.  «. 
Collector  of  births  and  burials,  u  local  English  i  v.-r- 
folkl  municipal  officer  who  makes  a  weekly  rrtum  of  births 
and  burials  to  the  msiiistratea. 

collectorate  (ko-lck'to-rfit).  ».  [<  collector  + 
-of."3.]  The  district  ot  a  collector :  a  collector- 
ship;  specifically,  an  administrative  district,  or 
zillah.  of  Brit  ish  India  under  the  jurisdiction  of 


collegian 

S.  (<i)  An  endowed  and  incorporated  commu- 
nity or  association  of  students  within  a  univer- 
sity. See  linircritify.  A  college  corporation  in  the 
English  universities  consist*  of  a  master,  fellows,  and 
scholars,  (ft)  The  institution  or  house  founded  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  an  association.  Such 
houses  began  to  tic  established  alxml  a.  t>.  lsno.  as  charita- 
ble foundations  for  affording  f<»  si  and  bulging  to  poor  «n- 
deuta,  and  did  not  at  first  undertake  to  subject  them  to  any 
regular  dsscipllne  or  to  order  their  studies.  Hut  schcstU 
were  early  altached  to  them,  and  the  latin  Instmr-Uori  of 
most  of  the  universities  was  ultimately  given  In  the  col- 
lege*. 

The  primary  object  of  a  eolboti  Is  not  the  teachlns;  of 
anybody  :  It  is  the  maintenance  in  an  incorpo 
of  some  of  thoae  who  come  to  prosit  by  the  I 
other  advantage*  of  the  University. 

Contemporary  Bee.,  LL  610. 

The  name  eotXejre  seems  first  to  have  been  apechklly  sp- 
plied  to  the  houses  of  religious  orders,  where  were  ac- 
commodated thisse  youths  who  meant  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  a  "  religioua  "•  life. 

Laurie,  Lectm-es  on  Untversitie*.  p.  J*6. 

(c)  In  Scotland,  the  United  States,  and  Cana- 
da, an  incorporated  and  endowed  institution  of 
learning  of  the  highest  grade,  in  the  United  state* 
eotlriie  is  the  generic  name  for  all  such  Institutions  (some- 
times given  even  to  professional  schools),  wmrem'fji  being 
properly  limited  to  college*  which  in  slse,  organlastioa 
(especially  in  division  into  distinct  schools  and  faculties; 
methods  of  inatnictlon.and  diversity  of  suttJecU  taught  ap- 
proach most  newrly  to  the  institutions  so  named  In  Euh  'pr. 

(d)  A  school  or  an  academy  of  a  high  grade  or  of 
high  pretensions,  (c)  An  edifice  occupied  liy  a 
college.  (/)  In  France,  an  institution  for  sec- 
ondary education,  controlled  by  the  municipal- 
ity, which  pays  for  the  instruction  given  there, 
and  differing  from  the  lye  own  in  that  the  latter 
is  supported  and  directed  by  the  state.  The  cur- 
riculum is  nearly  the  same  in  both,  the  college 

modeled  on  the  lyceum. —  3t.  A 
tssembly ;  a  company. 

I  m  barbed  steeds  tliey  rode  hi  proud  array. 
Thick  aa  (he  roHejr*  of  the  bees  in  Mav. 

Hryrfrn,  Flower  and  Leal.  L  21s. 

4.  A  debtors' prison.    [Eng.  slang.] 

The  settlement  of  that  execution  which  had  carried  Mr 
Plonush  to  Uie  Marshalsea  <'°j''^     I  it  1  I  rr»  it 


Apostolic  college,  do  The  apostle*  of  Christ  < 
as  a  collective  l«»iy  possessing  mrpiiratv  authority,  (d) 
the  whole  Issiy  of  Mslmps  of  Uie  historical  church,  re- 
gsided  as  continuing  and  i«isses.lng  In  their  rvrpunile 
capacity  the  aitthiirlty  of  the  ordinal  asMmldy  of  apos- 
tle* -  College  church.    (»)  same  a.  e,Mcji,,te  c*o,r» 


a  collector.    See  collector,  4. 

(rood  brass  uteluils  nrr  ols,i  ms*le  at  Kelsbi  and  at 
mntidli  Iei  the  Kaluagiri  oJleeturatr. 

/l.rrfsro..f.  Indian  Arts.  I.  I«l. 

COlletrtor-ma^Strate  (kq-lek'tor-maj  is-trat), 
».    In  Ltritisn  India,  a  collector. 

collectorship  iko-lek'tor-shipl,  «.  [<  collector 
+  -tthii:]  I.  The  office  of  a  collector  of  cus- 
toms or  taxes.—  2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  col- 
lector. 

collectress  (ko-lek'tres),  «.  [<  collector  +  -cm.} 

A  female  collector. 

colleen  (kol'eu),  ».  [<  Ir.  cailiu,  a  girl,  little 
girl,  (.  cuilr,  a  girl,  +  dim.  -in,]  A  girl.  [Irish.] 

collegatary  (ko-leg'a-ia-ri>.  «.;  pi.  cotlefjntarica 
(-riz).  [<  LL.  cidfeya tonus,  nmlcgnttiriiu.  <  L. 
com-,  with.  +  LL.  Itgtitttriut,  a  legatee.]  Same 
as  C't-ltt/otee. 

college  (kol'ej),  ».  [Formerly  also  cotlediie :  < 
F.  cotl'rjr,  now  collhje,  =  Sp.  coletjio  =  Pg.  It.  col- 
letfio,  <  L.  collegium,  u  connection  <if  associates, 
a  society,  guild,  fraternity,  <  collegia,  a  colleague, 
associate:  see  colleiujue,  u,  Cf.  coUcyium.]  1. 
Anorguniz^l  association  of  men,  invested  with 
certain  commnn  powers  and  rights,  performing 
certain  related  duties,  or  engaged  in  some  com- 
mon employment  or  pursuit;  a  body  of  col- 
leagues; a  guild;  a  corporal  ion ;  a  community : 
as,  tin  ancient  Roman  colUtfe  <if  priests :  the  col- 
hoc  <>f  cardinals:  the  Heralds'  College  in  Eng- 
land; a  collate  i if  physicians  or  surgeons. 

There  U  u  CiJ.'c./;w  of  Franciscan  Friers  called  Uie  Cor. 
deliers.  C'.-ruiif,  Crudities,  I-  10. 

Both  worships,  as  well  *»  the  science  of  magic,  hail  thetr 
ci^,;),s  of  till.  »Ih  .xi„l devotee*. 

J  II  lineman.  IKrvelopmntt  of  Christ  Duel,  lv.  «  L 


session,  clerk*  of  the  LIU*,  writer 
College  or  regulars,  a  monastery  attached  to  a  tiulversi 
ty  —  Electoral  college,  s  ,  .e.it  Heralds  col- 
lege. «••<•  AeeiiW  -  Sacred  College,  Hi-  l«<dy  .>f  cardinals 
in  the  Koman  catholic  Chnn  h.  No  Airdisusl.  n  .  1. 
college-pudding  (kol'ej-pud'ing),  a.  A  kind 
of  small  plum-pudding. 

colleger  (KoJ'ej-er),  ».    [<  coiieoe  +  -eri.i  a 

meniber  of  a  college ;  specifically,  one  or  sev- 
enty scholars  at  Eton  College,  'England,  de- 
scribed iu  the  extract. 

(at  Eton|  are  the  nucleus  of  the  wh.de 
mdy  original  part  of  it,  Use  paying  iMipils 


„„         Tlteae  CaBemrt 
system,  and  the  o 


(oppidans,  lown-boyil  l«-ing,  according  to  general  lirllrf, 
an  after  growth,  lltev  ithe  ClU.ttrr)  are  educated  grstu- 
Itously,  and  such  of  them  as  have  nearly  lint  not  .jsiite 
reai  hed  the  age  of  nineteen,  w  hen  a  vacancy  in  King  s  c..|. 
lege,  Camliridge,  occurs,  are  electeil  Scholars  there  forth- 
with aud  provided  for  during  life  -or  until  marriage. 

C.  .st.  Bn*tr.l,  English  University,  p.  stZ. 

collegia,  w.    Plural  of  collegium. 
collegia!  i  ko-le'ji-aH,  a.    [=  F.  rolle\/ial  =  Sp. 


cotctjial  =  Pg.  eo 


3/  =  It.  collegiale,  <  L.  cvl- 


legiali*,  <  collegium,  a  college:  see  college.']  1. 
Pertaining  to  a  college,  or  an  organized  "body  of 
men  appointed  to  perform  any  function,  i 
t rested  with  an  individual:  as,  a  i 
tern  of  judges;  n  eolleffial  verdict.— 2. 
to  a  college ;  collegiate. 

The  rofWoW  corporations  had  usurped  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  Instruction.  Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 

3.  Kccle*.,  having  the  character  of  a  collegium, 
or  voluntary  assembly  which  has  no  relet  ionship 
to  the  state.  S.  e  collegium,  collegitilittm.^o 
glal  cUureh.  Same  a.  ndctriate  church  (which  see,  t 
cJWotfel. 

COllegialiam  (ko-le'ji-al-izm).  a.  [<  cvllcgial.  3, 
+  -tjtiw.]  Eerie*.,  the  theory  of  church  polity 
which  maintains  that  the  church  is  a  society  or 
collegium  of  voluntary  members,  and  is  not  sulv- 
ordinate  to  the  state,  but  stands  on  an  equality 
with  it,  and  that  the  highest  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority rests  with  Uie  whole  society,  which  is  in- 
dependent and  self-governing:  opposed  to  f 
torialitim  and  <;.i*co/«ifi*sii  (which  seel. 

collegian  iko -le'ji-an), «.  K  ML.  as  if  'coll, 
nu*,  <  L.  collegium :  see  college]    1.  A  met 
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of  a  college,  particularly  of  a  literary  Iwtitn-  OoUemboU  fltc-lem'bd-ls),  n.  pi.  [NL.t  <  Gr. 
turn  so  named ;  an  inhabitant  of  a  college |  a  >,.»„,  Kine,  +  ia  a  putting  in  place  a  set- 
«,uJent-  ting,  insertion,  etc.:  see  embolic]  1.  An  order 


<  Gr.  collets,  ". 


pu t  u nder  hit  door  at 
the  rather  the 

»  catUfl.lu  taking 


at  night  enclosing  half  a 


He  has  hU  warmth  of  sympathy  with  the  fellow-oat*. 
f""u.  lamb,  To  Soother. 

2.  An  inmate  of  a  debtors'  prison.   Also  eolle- 
giate.    [Eng.  slang.] 

It  bHim  a  not  unnsnal  circumstance  for  letters  to  he 
jhalfacrowii  ...  for 

riil^Durri^vL 

Collegiant  (ko-le'ji-ant),  n.    [<  collegium  + 

-antK]    One  of  a  sect  founded  near  Leyden, 

Holland,  in  1610,  the  societies  of  which  are 

called  college*.  The  .not  spread  rapidly  hi  the  XeUier- 

lands,  and  i*  utitl  maintained  there  anil  hi  Hanover.  Iu 

doctrine  anil  practice  the  Collegianta  resemble  the  Qua- 

kera,  baring  no  creed  nor  organised  ministry  ;  but  they 

bell  ere  in  the  necessity  of  baptism,  which  they  adinluls. 

ter  by  immersion, 
collegiate  (ko-UVii-at),  a.  and  ».     [=  It.  eolle- 

giato,  a.andn.,  <  LAj.  collegium*,  only  as  a  noun, 

one  of  a  society,  college,  etc.,  <  L.  collegium,  a 

society,  college,  etc.:  see  college.']     J,  a.  1. 

Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  college,  or  Collemel  (ko.l6'm?-i),  «.  pi. 
an  organized  body  of  men  having  certain  com-   A  family  of  gvmnocarpous 


of  apterous  aroetabolotia  insects,  containing 
the  lowest  or  most  generalized  types  of  the 
true  insects.  It  la  represented  li  y  forma  auch  aa  Po- 
dun,  which  have  S  thoracic  and  6  abdominal  segments 
(the  anterior  abdominal  segment  with  a  ventral  sucker 
and  Hie  penultimate  one  with  a  pair  of  long  seUfonn 
appendages),  and  no  wings,  and  which  nndrrfo  no  met*, 
morphosls.  Dilfercnt  authors  Include  in  the  order  or 
eiclmlc  from  it  the  thyasnqrous  Insect*,  aa  Camvadra  and 

2.  _  A  suborder  of  the  order  Thvmnnrn :  re- 
stricted to  the  spriugtaila  proper,  the  Potturitto 
and  Sminthuriaer. 

collembole  (kol'ero-bol),  ».  One  of  the  Col- 
lemMa. 

collembolic  (kol-em-bol'lk),  a, 
+  -*c.|  Same  as  collembolon*. 
collembolons  (ko-lem'bo-lus),  a.  [<  Cotlembola 
+  -out.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cotlembola ; 
being  apterous  and  ametabolous,  as  an  insect 
of  the  family  Potlurida  or  order  Thj/mnura. 

[NL.,  <  Caflmw.] 
lichens  having  a 


CO 

See  colet. 
(ko-l«'ter),  h.    [NL.,  <  Or.  as  if 
jiyrfr.,  <  *»>jJiv,  glue  together:  see  oolittcrium.] 
In  Int.,  one  of  the  glandular  hairs  which  < 
the  leaf-buds  of  many  plants;  by  i 
any  glandular  hair. 

On  the  buila  of  various  tree*  peculiar  glandular  halra 
termed  ro/felen.  elist.  Aaey*  BrU.,  IV.  »1. 

colleteria.  ».   Plural  of  collctcrium. 
colleteriai  (ko].fte'ri-al),  a.    [<  colUierium  + 
-at.]    Pertaining  to  of  of  the  nature  of  a  ool- 
lcterium —  ooUeterlal  gland,  the  coHeteriuin. 
Behind  It  !Ui«  spertuathec*  of  the  female  cockroach  I  are 
laiie.  ramified,  tabular  eouVteriol  ftawU.  which  prob- 
substance  of  which  the  egg  cose  la 
Huxley,  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  MX 


two  _ 
ably  give  'rise  to  j 
formed. 


T<  Cotlembola  c°He*er'?m  (kol-5-te'ri-um),  n. ;  pL  colleteria 


mon  pursuits  or  duties:  as,  collegiate  societies,    frondose  or  foiiaccous  thallus,  and  especiSlv 
llooker.  See  college,  1.— 2.  Pertaining  to  a  col-   characterized  b  ' 
lege  within  a  university,  or  to  a  college  which    when  wet,  and  b 
forms  an  independent  institution  for  higher    (gouimia);  ielly.l 

learning;  furnished  by  or  pursued  in  a  college :  collemeine  lko-ie'in$-in),<t.  {(.Collema  +  -inel.] 
at,  collegiate  life:  collegiate  education.  See  col-    Same  as  coltcmacciyu*. 


Gr.  as  if  'no&jfriipimi,  <  noHiftie, 
verbal  adj.  of  «o2>u>,  glue  together,  <  k£>M, 
glue.]  In  wol.,  a  glandular  organ  secreting  a 
viscid  or  glutinous  substance  by  which  the  ova 
are  glued  together,  an  in  various  in  wets :  a  col- 
leteriai gland.  The  nothera  or  riot  case  of  the  cockroach 
and  other  Inaecta  b  prolahl  v  secreted  by  the  «  " 
w hlch  conalata  of  aereral  tubular  t 
nenlng  Into  (lie  oviduct 


by  the  coi 
,i<  in  li,c 


characterized  by  their  gelatinous  consistency  OolletCB  i  ko-le'tez),  n.    [NL.  (Latreille,  1804), 
their  bluish-green  gonidla   <  Of-  ""jwfc.  one  who  glues,  <  «o».oi,  glue 
together,  <  HB»a,  glue.]   A  genus  of  solitary 


lege,  2. 

Amnlil  liioiself  haa  the  academic  blaa.  There  ia  In  him 
a  alight  entUguitt  con  tempt  uooaneaa  ami  aloofneea. 

TJae  Century,  XXVIL  0». 

8.  Constituted  after  the  manner  of  or  connected 
with  a  college  in  any  sense :  as,  collegiate  mas- 
terships in  a  university.  JfiVtos. 

>~ercrtbelcaa,  the  government  ot  yew-England  was  for 
having  their  itudenu  bmught  up  in  a  more  mttntialt  way 
of  living.  C.  JtnlluT,  .Mag.  nirta.,  Int.  to  Iv. 


collemoid  (ko-le'moid),  i 
Keseinbling  the  Collemei 
coUenchvma  (ko-leng'I 


+  -«rf.] 

[NL.,  <  Gr. 
7]    In  W., 


.f'ki-mll), 

«o?io,  glue,  +  htxvua,  an  infusion  ^ 
a  layer  of  modilied  parenchyma  immediately 
beneath  the  epidermis,  having  the  cells  thick- 
ened at  the  angles  by  a  pad-like  mass  which  is 
capable  of  swelling  greatly  in  water.  It  is 
found  in  the  young  stems,  petioles,  and  leaf- 


4.  Collected; combined :  united.  Bacon.  rRare.]  vV,n"  °/  mani  '""Otyledonous  plants. 
-  Collegiate  cHaxge.  Iu  inland,  a  charge  ,.r  |.a«d.r.hlp  collenchymatotM  (kol-eng-kim'a-tu 
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l,r 


poatorahlp 
ic  coiicwiruc  iumi  Miceemnr  of 
CoUeglat*  church.  <»)  In  Eng 

collpge  o  ' 

haa  imiI  a  bishop  n  _ 
others  of  eccteaiaittlcal  founiia- 


volvtng  on  a  minuter  aa  the  colleague  and  Miccveaiir  o'f 
tua  t 

land,  a  church  that  lias  a  college  or  chapter,  conalstlng  of 


dean,  canons,  and  prebends,  lint  haa  imiI  a  bisho] 

"  royal, 

awl  each  Is  regulated.  111  matters  of  divine  service 


i  if  lb<  -.  m  ine  sre  uf  p 

Haa 

aa  a  cathedral.  Own*  of  them  were  anciently  abbeys, 
which  have  been  secularised. 

To  be  roffejri'are,  a  rkarth  must  have  daily  chuir-ecrvloe 
snng  In  It,  support  a  dean  and  canons,  and  iioeseas  a  chan- 
ter, aa  If  It  were  a  cathedral. 

itVct.  Church  of  our  Fathers.  IL  2M. 
(»)  In  Scotland,  a  chnrch  or  congregation  the  active  naa- 
tor  of  whlcti  ia  the  colleague  and  sucrewur  of  the  emeritus 

hav. 
a. 


<e)  In  the  United  Stou*.  a 
era!  house*  of  worship,  with 


'iBurt«i%^atToiMeLTpfM2. 


lug  sere: 

II,  n.  1.  A  member' of  a 
sity. 

Klgnmrn  customs  that  forbl.1 
tie**,  servants.  coUevin'ea. 

2.  Same  as  coHet/ian,  2, 

His  beginnings  were  debauched,  and  his  study  a 
practice  In  the  gaol,  .  .  .  and  there  lie  .  .  .  bualc 
self  with  the  caaea  of  his  Icll.iw  cJ/r 

HurHT  .VortA.  'Loril  Oullfonl 

collegiatolyt  (ko-le'ji.at-li),  a<1c 
ate  manner;  in  or  within  a  college. 

TIs  true,  the  University  o(  Cpaal  in  Sweden  hath  anil- 
narilv  alxiat  seven  or  eight  htuidriil  stixlenU 
it.  which  do  noise  of  them  live  col/cwintefjr,  li 
of  them  here  and  there  at  private  houses. 

C,  JfitMer,  Mag.  dirts.,  Int.  to  Iv. 
colleging  (kol'ej-ing).  ».    [<  college  +  -injl.) 
Training  and  education  in  college.  [Rare.] 


tus),  a.  [< 

collenchijma(t-)  +  -oiw.]  1.  In  tVof.,  containing 
or  roxcmbling  collenchyma. —  2.  In  tool.,  hav- 
ing «he  character  or  quality  of  collenchyme ; 
consisting  of  or  containing  collenchyme. 
collenchyme  (ko-leng'kim),  n.  [<  NL.  coIIch- 
chyma  (in  another  sense):  gee  roi'/citrJtiynifl.] 
The  tissue  (of  sponges)  which  is  produced  by 

colleueytes.  It  ia  meamlennal,  and  iu  its  commonest  °t  the  family  Andrenidtr,  forming  with 

and  slnifdcst  form  consist*  v(  a  clear,  colorless  {•elatinoiis 
matrlt  In  which  the  <ollencyti-s  arc  crabediltiL 

CMntrhvme  <locs  not  otiginate  thnmgh  the  tranafor- 
niatkill  of  sarcenihyine,  ...  for  II  precedee  the  latter  In  ,v„  i„k:i,\ 

development,   .^chulae  ...  haa  compared  coffencayiiK  OOIWUC  (Ko-let  Ik) 
to  the  gelatinous  tissue  which  form*  the  chief  part  of  Ihe 
umbrrr 


CtiUut  <tmf*ita.   i  <  n*A  natural  tel 


 — I    •  —  —  -■  . .......  .  .. .....  ,    .in  ^ 

l'rotopi*  the  group  Obtmilingvcs.  They  usually 
burrow  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several 
inehee 


....I  part  of 

'  Ji  llyflalL       Saltat,  Kncyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  slfl. 


id  first 
I  hlin- 


L  12S. 
In  a  collegi- 


.  u  lightly  prlicd  tlM 
Yet  c<dleg«se  Juvat,  1  am  glail 
That  here  what  cAUjin-j  was  mine  I  had 
Lomll,  Imllaii  Sun 


r  Reverie 

),  n. ;  pi.  collegia  (-U) 
L.  collegium,  a  collogo 
college.]    A  corrroration:  especiallv,  an 
penden* 


colloglum  (ko-le'ji-ui 
[ML.,  a  special  use  of 


independent  and  self-governing 
body  uncontrolled  by  the  state.    See  collegia!, 


3.  and  colleyialuim 
col  legno  <kol  lA'nyd). 


[It. :  col,  contr.  of  con 
it,  with  the;  legno,  I  L.  lignum,  wood:  see  /«;- 
neoiM.J  Literally,  with  the  wood:  a  direction 
in  violin-playing  to  use  the  back  of  the  bow 

of  the  r " ' 


I  or  the  hair. 

 i  (ko-le'm«).  n.    [NL..  <  LL.  collema,  < 

Gr.  *&>j)ua,  that  which  is  glued  together.  <  w- 


gela  n 
iln  i-f 

CoUencytAl  (kol-en-si'tal),  a.    [<  coltencytc  + 
-at.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  eollcncyte. 
collencyte  (koren-sit),  h.   (Treg.  '<  Gr.  ga>%a, 
ghie,  +  it',  In,  +  a-i-mr,  a  containing  hollow.] 
One  of  the  irregularly  branching  or  stellate 
cellsorconneetivo-tissne  corpuscles  from  which 
collenchyme  arises,  found  embedded  in  the  ma- 
trix of  the  latter  in  the  mesoderm  of  sponges, 
collepixief,  ».    See  colepixu. 
coller1!,  ».    An  obsolete  spelling  of  collar. 
coller'^,  «.    An  olisolete  spelling  of  cholcr. 
coUery-stick  (kol'g.ri-stik),  «.    A  missile 
weapon  resembling  the  boomerang,  used  by 
the  Colleries,  or  Thieves,  a  native  race  of  south- 
ern India.    Also  eollrrer-gtick. 
collet1  (kol'et),  n.    [=  G.  kollet,  <  F.  cor-frf  =  It. 
colletto,  <  ML.  colletwt,  a  band  or  collar,  dim.  of 
L.  callum,  >  F.  cot,  the  neck:  see  collar.]    1.  A 
band  or  collar:  specifically,  a  small  collar  or 
band  worn  by  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. —  2.  Among  jewelers:  (n) 
Same  as  eulet.    (fc)  The  ring  or  flange  within 
which  a  jewel  or  it  group  of  jewels  is  set,  as  that 
part  of  a  ring  which  holds  the  seal.    The  word 
is  most  common  in  connection  with  large  com- 
positions of  jewelers'  work. 
The  seal  was  set  In  a  eUbt  of  gold. 

.s'ir  Hrrlteri,  Memolra,  p.  HI, 
3.  In  gla*»-manuf.,  that  part  of  a  glass  vessel 
which  adheres  to  the  pontee  or  iron  instrument 
used  in  taking  the  substance  from  the  melting- 


pot.— 4. 


. .  a.  and  n.    [<  Gr.  «o?J.i?tiaoc, 
<  tinf  '/jjrar,  verbal  adj.  of  uiWiv,  glue  together: 
see  eolletrrium.}    I.  n.  Having  the  property  of 
gluing;  agglutinant;  colleteriai. 
IL  n.  An  agglutinant. 
colletin  (kol'et-in).  n.   [<  F.  colletin,  a  jerkin,  < 
collet,  a  collar:  see  cotlcti.]   A  piece  of  armor 
covering  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  and  arranged  to  support  the  articulated 
pauldrons  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
plastron  and  back-piece. 
coUetocyatophore  (ko-le-to-sis'td-for),  ».  r< 
Gr.  iuh'/jittx,  one  who  glues,  +  cystophore.]  In 
ein'il.,  one  of  the  peculiar  marginal  bodies  char- 
acteristic of  lucernarian  hydrozoans.  replacing 
or  representing  the  tentaculicysts  of  other  hy- 
drozoans.   Also  eolletocyttophor. 
colley,  n.    See  collie. 

collibert  (kol'i-bort;  F.  pron.  kol-c-bar'),  n. 
[Also  caliber t;  <  OF.  eolibert,  collthert,  <  ML. 
collibertwi,  usually  in  nL  coltiberti,  applied  to 
serfs  nominally  freed,  but  still  subject  to  cer- 
tain servile  conditions  (hence  also  called  con- 
dilionale*),<  L.  eottibrrttu,  conlibertu*,  a  fellow- 
freedman,  <  coin-,  together,  +  libertu*,  a  freed- 
man,  <  fitV<T,  free:  see  f/Aerfy.  Cf.  culrert?.] 
It.  A  socman;  a  tenant  holding  in  fee  socage, 
but  obliged,  as  long  as  ho  held,  to  render  some 
customary  service  or  due. —  2.  One  of  a  de- 
spised race  formerly  existing  in  several  parts 
or  France,  afterward  chiefly  found  in  Poitou, 
where  they  lived  in  boats  on  the  rivers,  but  now 
nearly  extinct :  probably  so  called  from  the  an- 
cient class  of  French  serfs  of  that  min  e. 


of  li. 


1.  A 


—  5.  In^un.,  that  part  of  the  muzzle  of  a  cannon    taiiiing  to  tho  neck 
which  lies  between  the  astragal  and  the  face  collicnlus  (ko-Uk'u 
of  lb.-  piece. 

t.    [<  collet,  it.]   To  set  in 


lue  together,  <  «<i/J>a,  glue.] 
ions,  typical  of  the  family  Collemei.—  2. 
[I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

Every  poaalble  stage  from  the  typical  noatoc  to  the  typi.  Collet1  Ykol'ct),  r 

c»le^maw«»eeu  re|£.t«lly  or  as  in  a  collet. 

ollomac«ouB  (kol-e-ma'shius),  a.    [<  Collema  K.ire  r.4tiud  in  gold. 

+  -aotou*.]   In  lichenMogy,  resembling  or  hav-  colletSf  (kol'el ). ...    [Like  collar,!,  a 

rwrine.  of  cole Kort.  ]    Hatne  as  coleworl. 


In  mack.,  a  small  band  of  metal,  as  COlllcapital  (kol-i-kap'i  talj,  a. 

bead,  +  ■ 

1  head    Owe*.  [Rare. J 


the  ring  which  fastens  the  packing  of  a  piston,   neck,  +  ea 


[<  L. 

.  J  Of  or  per- 


_  U»).  ». :  pi.  colliculi  (-li). 
[NL.,  <  LL.  cottieuiu*.  a  little  lull.  dim.  of  L. 


Arnim,  ItSJO. 


colli*,  a  hill:  see  colline.]    In  anat.,  a 
eminenee;  a  little  elevation.  -Colnculni  bulbl. 
In  oiMf..  st»ing>'  tissue  siirrouiidlng  the  urethra  as  It  enters 
the  bulb.-  ColllCUlui  nonrl  optlcJ,  In  anal.:  (m  The 

see,  under  critta). 
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Collid*.  (kol'i-dX),  «.  pi.   [NL.,  <  Gr.  *A>M,  colligation  (kol-i-gi'shon),  n.    [<  L ■  <wObM> 


glue,  +  -ida.]  A  superfamily  group  of  mono- 
cyttarian  or  monosoie  radiolarians  having  a 
single  central  nucleus :  distinguished  from  LoL 
lozoa  or  polyoyttarian  forma, 
collide  (ko-lld  ),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  collided,  ppr. 
colliding.  [=  D.  coUiaerm  «•  G.  cotluiiren = Daii . 
koUidere  =  Bp.  cottdir  (obs.)  =  Pg.  collidir  =  It. 
eollidere,  <  1*.  rultidere,  conlidere,  strike  or  clash 
together,  <  com-,  together,  +  Urdere,  strike,  daah 
against,  hurt :  aee  lesion. ]  I.  intrant.  Toatrike 
together  with  force ;  come  Into  violent  contact; 
meet  In  opposition:  as,  the  ships  collided  in  mid- 
ocean  ;  their  plans  collided,  or  collided  with  ea«h 


tio(n-),  <  coUigare:  see  ciilligate.y  1.  A  bind- 
ing or  twisting  together. 
That  tortuosity  or  co«i)ll*»t«d  rwdnslty  we  usually  call 

3.  In  logic,  the  binding  together  of  facta  by 
means  of  a  general  description  or  hypothesis 
which  applies  to  them  all. 
All  received  theories  in  science,  up  to  tho  present  time. 


have  been  established  by  uklng  up  raw  supposition,  and  OoLUc.se  &Xle.  bee  axle. 
comparing  It.  directly  ur  by  means  of  iu  muonrcoiw-  COllinglyt  (kol'ing-li),  ad 

£   eoU^vmbrtLae,  -K-Jy*. 

blw  to  be  tli*  evidence*  Its  truth.  1 


CO  lllquef action 

oollimate.]    I.  fro**.  To  bring  into 
straight  line;  bring  into  line  with  something 

else. 

IX  intrant.  To  lie  in  a  line  with  another, 
collineation  (ko-lin-fa'ahon),  a.    [=  F.  eofH- 
neation,<  L.  as  if  •ooJK»eario(ii-),  <  collineare: 
see  collineate.'l    The  act  or  result  of  placing 
anything  iu  a  line  with  another  thing  or  other 

things  Axis  of  coIUnaaUon.    sec  ami.- center 

of  colUneatlon.  -t«  rewceri. 

nrle. 

ppr.  of 


It  colored  electric  lights  could  be  produced,  ...  the 
risk  o(  aMiJirvi  with  other  steamers  .  .  .  currying  elec- 
tric lanterns  «KWld  be  lessened,  .  .  .  but  the  danger  ot 
running  down  smaller  crslt  which  must  uu  the  ordinary 
UsM  would  1»'  enhanced. 

ApfMo*;  Ann.  Cyc,  1S8S.  p.  Iff. 


WheuvU,  KM.  Org.  tUiwvatum.  It.  |  It. 
CaUiaatvm  U  not  always  induction ;  bat  Induction  Is  al- 
ways aaHiyitrvvn.  J.  S.  MM,  Logic,  III.  It.  i  4. 
colligenert, «.  [For  'eollegener,  <  college  +  -ner 
as  iTi  eitiner,  cketmer,  etc.]    One  living  in  a 


Gascmyne,  Fhlkimene  (ed.  ArberX  p.  I 

colli  ngual  (ko-ling'gwal),  a.  [<  L.  com-,  t 
getber,  +  lingua  s=  E".  tongue 


n.  rroM.  To 

a  shock.  [Rare.] 

Struck  or  collided  by  a  solid  body. 

Burton,  Anal  Of  M«L.  p.  83. 

collidine  (kol'i-din),  a,    [<  Or.  soeOa,  glue,  4- 
-»dl  +  -in**.]   A  ptomain  prepared  by  Neueki  _ 

from  deeaving  glue.   It  is  an  oily,  colorless  collilongUB  (kol-i-long'gus),  » 
liquid  (C8HUN),  has  an  agreeable  odor,  and  is    (.\on'$J._  [NL.,  <  L.  coHaimi,  n 
very  poisonous, 
collie  (kol'i),  a.    [Also  written  colly,  colley, 
dial,  or  obs.  coley,  coaly,  coolly,  etc.;  prob,  <  _ 
Oael.  cvilean,  cuiUin,  a  whelp,  puppy,  cub,  —  colliniate  (kol'i-mat),  r 
It.  cuileann,  a  whelp,  kitten.]  A  shiM-p-dog ;  a 
variety  of  dog  especially  common  in  Scotland, 
'  l  esteemed  by  shepherds  and  also  by  dog- 


Speaking  the  "same  language.  TTettmiiuter  Hrr. 
college  or  monastery ;  a  colfegiate ;  a  oenobite.  collinlc  (Ito-Un'ik),  a.    [<  colltn  +  4a>]  Of 

nature  of  or  derived  from  gelatin — i 


see  lingual.] 
the 


.  In  hia  hook  entitled  De  opera  roonaclio 
(■I  agalnal  Idle  ntlifrnm. 

Dr.  Hulcninton,  Image  ot  Ood,  p.  303. 

colllglblet  (kol'i-ji-bl),  a.    [<  L.  eolligere,  col- 
lect (see  collect,  v.),  +  -ibleT]   Capable  of  be- 
llected  or  gatliered.  Fuller. 

pi.  ctiHilongi 
k,  +  tongue, 

long.]  The  long  straight  muscle  which  lies  on 
the  front  of  the  cervical  vertebra? :  more  com- 
monly called  the  longut  colli,  (.'out*. 

"  "  ret.  and  pp.  colli- 


:  aeries,  a 

uid  budles. 


)  tu  ld  of  the  aroa 
dstlon  of  vsrious  albumin 
Collin sia  (ko-lin'ai-*),  «.  [lVom  Zaccbeus  Col- 
lint,  an  early  botanist  of  Philadelphia  (1764 
1831).   The  surname  Collins  is  a  patronymi 


ronyrmc 
lim.  of '  otas, 
see  colin.  and 
plants,  of 
It  coats 
th.  Km 


ay,  eub,  =  oollimate  tkol'i-niat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  col!\-  tL.wera.  .several  i|w 
M-p-dog;  a  male({t  p,,r.  collimating.  [<  U.  'eoUimatut,  pp.  Oolllnsonla  (kol 
i  Scotland,    o(  •coUtmare,  a  false  reading  (appar.  simulating    Colliuimn  of  Lond 


The 


a  pIo4ighman'a  eolfie, 
-  rortnublllie 
nd  comrade  had  him. 

Burnt.  The  Twa  Dogs 


collier1  (kol'yer),  n.  [Also  coalier,  coaUter, 
conformed  to  coal,  bnt  the  vowel  is  properly 


genitive  of  ME.  Colin,  <  OF.  t'ofm, 
a  familiar  short  form  of  Xicolai: 
nWWc*,  nicl-W.]   A  genus  of 
the  natural  ord 
H  «peclc«,  aatlvrs  of  the  I 
clflc  cossi.    They  have  t 
flowers.   Several  •peciee  are  in  cultivation. 

in^id'ni-fi).  n.  [From  Peter 
London  (1694-*1"88),  through  whom 
I.iiinauisreeeived  the  originnlfpeoies  from  John 
Bartram.  The  surname  ColliHton,  ME.  Colin- 
ton,  is  equiv.  to  Collint:  see  CoHiasia.]  A  ge- 
nus of  North  American  labiate  plants  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  There  are  «  ipeclrs.  oitoron*  peren- 
nials, with  raccmea  of  yellow  or  whltltll  flowers,  and  known 
as  Aixw  uvrd.  rilnmclla,  etc.   They  are  used  aa  a  remedy 


mnuu»i*iu,  fevers,  and  other  cumplainta.  C. 
Is  considered  tonic,  astriiurent,  diapbontk, 


L.  Iimnt,  limit,  bound),  in  some  manuscripts 
of  Cicero  and  Aulus  Oellius,  of  collineare,  pp. 
eolUneatut,  of  which  the  proper  E.  form  Is  col- 
Hneate,  q.  v.  Cf.  It.  oollSmare,  aim  at,  point.] 
To  bring  into  the  same  line,  as  the  axes  of  two 
lenses  or  the  telescope  of  an  optical  instrument ; 
also,  to  make  parallel,  as  the  rays  of  light  pass- 
short;  WUer  mod'.  E.  eolier,  <  ME.  coiyer",  eol-  ^lf^tjM  ("^l" -ma-ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  i 

ier,  <  col,  coal,  +  -yer.  -4-er,  as  in  lawyer,  taicyer,  maU  r.]T}omM.tmg  inacenrate  adjustment  in  colliquable  (ko  -  Uk '  wa  -bl),  a 
botcfer :  see  coal.  Cf .  MLO.  kalere  =  MHO.  ko-   ^  line  c»        0»  B  telescope ;  making  paral-  after  liquable 

lei — nominating-  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  with  adtago-  being  liqueflc 
nal  Kflo-tor,  u»exl  to  deteniilne  the  error  of  collinuvtlon  in 
a  trannt  (natruiuent.  —  CoUlmatlng  lens,  a  lens  like  that 
of  the  collimator  of  a  apectrmcope. 
collimation  i  kol-i-ma'shpn),  ».  [<  collimate  (see 
•iiftoN);  =T.  collimation  =  Pg.eolli»iacdo.  Cf. 
collineation.l   The  accurate  adjustment  of  the 


botryu  . 

lore.  Q.  WiAJcr.]    1 .  A  digger  of  coal ;  one  who 
works  In  a  coal-mine. 
That  Ore  or  ill  thousand  eoUierr  and  ploushmen  ahould 
'  during  an  hour  with  half  that  number  of  regular 
ui<l  Infantry  would  now  lie  thought  a  mirmi  le. 

Mataulap,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

2f.  A  coal-merchant  or  dealer  in  coal. 

AH  niansr  of  eolpert  that  bryiuretli  colys  to  towne  for  to 
anie,  anisic  or  grete,  that  they  bry tig  their  aakkca  of  JusU 
roesiire.  KntfU  M,  (E.  R  T.  S.\  p.  4*5. 

8.  A  coasting- vessel  employed  in  the  coal-trade. 

Cnetit 


*opc  hsvtns 
a  aurveyun' 


11.. 


yre.len  [carry]  col  corns  — 
riffiam  <>f  I'nUrnt  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L 


I.KlJl  , 


licli 


S  lutuj.  In  f«/Aul .,  anthracixlL 

The  gaper,  J 
[Local,  Irish.] 


I "flwfyer").  a. 
a  bivalve  mollusk. 
collier-aphiB  (kol'yer-a'fis),  n 
]>h\n-fly. 


Sfya  truncata, 
rlame  aa  doU 


ns 

?  actuall 
ut  accurate 
is  also  Uintllarl. 
il  by  reversing  the 


-3.  The  coal- 
trade. 

collleehangie  (kol'i-shang'i),  n.   TSc.,  appar. 
a  loose  compound  of  coW**,  a  dog,  +  thangte,  a 
with  which  dogs  were  tied.]    A  noisy 
1  or  dispute;  a  confused  uproar. 

How  the  coliitthanfU  works 
Atween  the  RluaUlu  stid  the  Turks.  Burnt. 


line  of  Bight  of  a  telescope 
only  one  motion,  aa  a  meridian  In 
level.  Is  In  coUimatkiB  when  tlx, 
other  aaaumed  point  apparently 
of  the  heavens  when  the  lelcscot 
«/  eoUinstioit,  or  the  distance  uf 
described,  when  the  line  of  tig 
Justed,  from  the  parallel  great 
called  the  cuUtmo'toa.    It  Is  ni< 

tc]csco]K  In  Its  bearings  and  measuring  half  the  angular 
distance  t*t»  sen  ttirtwoobjecta  thus  successively  brought 
to  the  mean  position  of  the  wires.   Two  ' 
•aid  to  be  In  colllmstlon  when  their 
—Una  of  collimation.  the  line  its 
axis  of  the  telescope  ought  to  be. 

(kolM-ma-tor),  a.    [<  cofftmaf*  + 
.  A  fixed  telescope  with  a  system  of 
its  focus,  and  so  arranged  that  another 
telescope  can  readily  be  brought  into  colliina 


[<  eolligwite. 
p.  roHcuaMe.]    Capable  of 
lelted;  liable  to  melt,  grow 
soft,  or  become  fluid. 

colliquamentt  (ko.lik'wa-ment),  ».  [<  cofft- 
gswifc,  after  LL.  liqnamentum.  a  melting,  eon- 
roction.]  1.  The  melted  state  of  amthing : 
that  which  has  been  melted. — S.  The  first  rudi- 
ments of  an  embryo. 

colliqn&nt  (kol'i-kwant),  a.    [=  8p.  coHcuantc, 
<  ML.  'colliqnan(t-)i,  ppr.  of  'colliqttarc:  see 
colliquate.'i   Having  the  power  of  dissolving  or 
melting;  wasting, 
if.  colliquate  (kol'i-kwit),  v.  t.  ori. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
ty  colliquated,  ppr.  colliqvating.     [<  ML.  'colli- 
~   quaint,  pp.  of  'eolliquare  (>  It.  colliquare  =  Sp. 
eolieuar),  •conliquare,  <  L.  com-,  together.  +  U- 
quare,  cause  to  melt:  see  liaaate.l    To  melt; 
dissolve;  change  from  solid  to  fluid;  fuse; 
or  become  liquid. 


The  ore  , 


Is  nJliquatrd  by  the  violence  irf  the  fir*. 

Bojttt,  Works,  I.  Wt. 


Ice  . 
water. 


wtll  dissolve  with  fire 

Sir  T.  Browne, 


It  will  erMimaHe  In 
Vuto  Err.,U.  L 


tion  wilh  it,  when  an  observer' "at  the  eVe'piece  colliquatlon  (kol-l-kwa'ahon)  ».  [< [  eolUquate, 
of  the  latter  can  look  into  the  objective  of  the   after  H^naUon  ;  =  r.^ifitdKm _-8g 


colliforin  (kol'i-form),  a.  [<  L  collum,  neck,  + 
hape.]   In  entom.,  having  the  form  of 
applied  to  the  pronotum  when  it  is 
rrow,  and  closely  appUed  to  the  meso- 

thorax. 

colligate  (kol'i-gat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  coWi- 
^(7f?57ppr.  colligating.  [<  L.  colligatut,  pp.  of 
coiligare,  eonligare,  bind"  together,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  ligare,  bind:  see  fifij/ofKHt.]  To  bind 
or  fasten  together,  literally  or  figuratively. 
The  pieces  of  Isinglass  are  eUlujnled  In  rows.  SichUtm. 

The  scientific  Ideas  by  which  the  phenomena  are  tvJiV 
fated.  M'A/uviV,  Pbtlos.  of  Discovery. 


former  and  see  the  cross-wires  or  slit  In  its  focal 
plane.  The  intersection  of  the  wires  of  the 
collimator  is  used  aa  a  standard  point  of  refer- 
ence.—2.  The  receiving  telescope  of  a  spec- 
troscope, consisting  of  a  slit  through  which  the 
light  enters,  and  a  tube  with  a  lens  at  its  ex- 
tremity which  causes  the  ravs  to  fall  upon  the 
prism  or  grating  in  parallel  lines, 
'"  ol'in),  h.  [<  Gr.  t&ja,  g 
The  purest  form  of  gelatin,  taken  as  the  tt 
of  all  similar  substances,  which  are  hence  called 
colloid*. 


colicun- 

cion  —  Pg.  oolliquacOo  =  ft.  colliquaAone.]  1. 
The  act  of  melting;  fusion;  a  melting  or  fus- 
ing together. 

(Haas  may  lie  made  by  the  hare  ealUquation  of  the  salt 
and  earth  mnalnUlg  In  the  ashes  of  a  Imral  plant.  Boyle. 

2.  In  old  merl.,  a  wasting  away  of  aolid  parta, 
accompanied  by  an  excessive  excretion  of 
fluids. 


on  the  shoulder,  she  bads  him  sit 
I'M  it  that  was  sye  bringing  hlni- 

"'^otTauy  Manaerlng,  ndr.  jgjjjt  QtoT'ln),  i.    f<  Gr.  so/^,  glue,  +  >*A]  colliquative  (ao-lik'wa-tiv),  a.   [<  eolUquate  4- 
(kol'i-flou-er),  a.  An  old 


The  beasts  dellghb-d  In  dashing  fnrioasly  through  one 


the  form  of  collinet  (kol'ln),  «.    [<  F.  coiiinr  =  Sp.  csitina 
m  Pg.  It.  cnRiM,  a  hill,  <  ML.  rollina,  hilly  land, 
fern.  (sc.  L.  terra,  land)  of  L.  c 
collis,  a  hill,  =  E. »«!.-  see  kiUK] 
a  mount.  [Kare.] 

It  has  also  a  .  .  ,  nobly  well  wall'd,  wooded,  and  watered 
park,  full  of  Utn'  eUlinet  and  poi.ib. 

i'rWjm,  IHsry,  Sept.,  IBM. 

collineax  (ko-lin'e-ar),  a.  [<  L.  coat-,  together, 
4-  tinea,  line:  see"  linear,  and  cf.  eotltneale.} 
Lving  in  the  same  straight  line, 
coilineate  (ko-lin'e-at),  I'.;  pret.  and  pp.  col- 
Unrated,  ppr.  eollincating.  [<L.  collineatus,  pp. 
of  c«ffi«e-arf ,  oon/incrtrr ,  direct  in  a  straight  line, 
aim,  <  com-,  with,  +  lintare,  <  linea,  line.  Cf. 


-ire;  =  F.  colUquaUf  =  Sp.  roficafctWrw  =  Pg.  It, 
coHiV/mftteo.]  1.  belting;  dissolving;  fusing. 
— 2.  In  taeti.,  profuse  or  excessive  in  flow,  so 
aa  to  cause  exhaustion :  wasting:  as,  a  colltqua- 
tire.  sweat  (a  profuse  clammy  sweat);  colUqua- 
lltnus,  adj..  <  fire  diarrhea.  Ilungliton, 
A  little  hill :  coHiquativenesa  fko-lik'wa-tiv-nes),  n.  [<  rof- 
f«/miNve  4-  -ncss.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
melting  or  dissolving.— 2.  In  wted.,  the  prop- 
erty of  wasting  or  exhausting, 
oolllquefaction  (ko-lik-we-fak'shon).  n.  [= 
Sp.  eolicuefaccion,  <  L.  eollique/actu*.  pp.  of 
•colliqucfaecrr,  'conliqnefarere,  <  com-,  togt  llier, 
4-  IfcpfeyMctV,  make  liouid:  see  liquefy.]  A 
melting  or  fusing  together;  the  reduction  of 
differvut  bodies  to  one  mass  by  fusion. 

Of  metals  In  simple  eolliqvefaetion. 

i.  Vtiys.  and  Med.  Bemains. 
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collUh 

eolllahOtol'iish),  ».  [Origin  unknown.]  A  tool 
used  for  polishing  the  edges  of  the  sole  of  a 
boot  or  shoe, 
•collision  (ko-lixh'on),  n.    [=  D.  coUiMe  aa  U. 
.•(..»  =  Dan.  kollitjon  =  F.  collision  9  Sp. 
oo'Mon  =  Pg.  eollisSo  a*  It.  eolluione,  <  LL.  cof- 
IM>(a-),  <  L.  eollidere,  pp.  collinu*.  dash  toge- 
ther: see  collide.']    1.  The  act  of  striking  or 
daubing  together;  a  striking  together  of  two 
bodies;  the  meeting  and  mutual  striking  or 
clashing  of  two  or  more  moving  bodies,  or  of 
a  moving  body  with  a  stationary  one ;  specifi- 
cally, in  recent  use,  the  dashing  together  of 
two  railroad-trains,  or  of  two  boats  or  ships, 
ily  collision  of  two  budiea,  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  lire.        JfsMen,  F.  U,  I.  1071 
Motion  may  create  light ;  either  directly,  as  In  tbe  mi- 
nute Incandescent  fragment*  atruck  off  by  violent  cotfi- 
sioiu,  or  indirectly,  aa  through  tbe  electric  apart. 

II.  Spencer,  lint  Principle*,  I  98. 

2.  Opposition;  antagonism;  counteraction:  as, 
a  collision  of  interests  or  of  parties. 
Tbe  aUiiitm  uf  contrary  false  principle*. 

U  arlmrttm,  [rlvlne  Lrgsxloo,  11. 
They  were  taugbt  to  measure  their  own  strength  by  col- 
(tsxin  with  oilier  powers  on  a  common  aceDe  of  action. 

PrttaXt,  Ferd.  and  Is*..  II.  S. 

8.  See  extract. 

1  of  a  rowell  ...  ui  the  contraction  of  two 


Collision  bulkhead.    See  OatlasWfsC  -8yn.  Coneusrion, 

etc.    See  snsei. 
collision  (kfj-lixh'on),  r.  t,  or  i.    [<  rnUition,  n.] 
To  collide ;" strike" against.  [Rare.] 
Wave  eaUWrna  wars. 

Trans.  Roy.  Micro*.  Sot.,  1D70,  p.  SIS. 

collisional  (ko-lixh'gn-al),  a.    [<  collision  + 
-at.  ]    1 .  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  col- 
lision.— 9.  Colliding :  as,  a  coUiMonal  distance ; 
coiUsional  particles. 
collisiYe  (ko-li'siv),  a.  [<  L.  eollisus  (pp.  of  col- 
tidere, dash  toget  her :  seo collide)  +  -ire]  Caus- 
ing collision ;  clashing.  Blackmore. 
collitigant  (ko-lit'i-gant),  a.  and  it.    [=  Sp. 
totMgmU  =  pg.  cointigante,  <  L.  as  if  *e»Hi.i- 
gan(t-)»,  *eonlitigan(l-)»,  <  cost-,  together,  + 
litigaH(t-\i,  ppr.  of  Htigare,  dispute:  Ree  ttfi- 
t]   L  a.  Disputing,  wrangling,  or  litigating 
tin  t.  Maunder. 
a.  One  who  litigates  or  wrangles  with 
another. 

Collocalia  (kol-d-ka'li-«),  a.  [XL.  (G.  B.  Gray, 
1-i'  •.  <  Gr.  mcifAa,  glue,"+  «.i/;o.  a  dwelling,  hut, 
barn,  nest,  —  K.  hall,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  swifts, 
I  swallow-like  birds,  of  the  family  Cypte- 
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colloeaiione,  <  L.  colloratio(n-),  <  collocate :  see 
collocate,  c]  1 .  The  act  of  collocating  or  pla- 
cing together;  disposal  in  a  certain  order  with 
something  else ;  an 

The  disposition  and 
we  preserve  in  writing. 

Baton,  Advancement  uf  Learning,  U.  SI. 
If  elegance  consist*  In  the  choice  and  tntUtation  of 
word*,  yon  bare  a  moat  indubitable  title  to  It 

AVr  W.  Jonct,  To  It.  Orme. 

2.  The  state  of  being  placed  or  ordered  along 
with  something  else;  the  manner  in  which  a 
thing  is  placed  with  regard  to  something  else ; 
disposition;  arrangement;  connection:  as,  in 
this  collocation  the  sense  of  the  word  is  clear. — 

3.  In  ctril  laic,  the  allocation  among  creditors  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  judicial  sale,  in  satisfaction 
of  their  claims ;  also,  the  schedule  prepared  by 
the  court  showing  the  amount  due  to  each. 

collock  (kol'ok),  n.  [E.  dial.,  earlier  also  eof- 
leck,  colleeke,<.  ME.  collock,  eolok,  upper.  <  Icel. 
kotla,  a  pot  or  bowl  without  feet,  +  E.  dim. 
-nek.)    A  largo  pail.    [Xorth.  Eng.] 

collocation  (kol-v-ku'shou),  ».  [=  F.  colloca- 
tion =  It.  cotlocvcione,  <!..  rollocutiolH-).  <  col- 
Xoqyi,  pp.  eollocMtus,  speak  together :  see  collo- 
quy.] A  speaking  or  conversing  together; 
colloquy;  dialogue.  [Rare.] 

collocutor  (ko-lok'tt-tor),  n.    [=  Sp.  colocutor 
—  It.  coUocutore,  <  LL.  collocutor,  <  L.  rolloqui, 
pp.  collocv tus,  speak  together:  see  colloquy.] 
(hie  of  the  speakers  in  a  dialogue  or 
tion ;  an  interlocutor.  [Rare.] 

On  my  •peaking  of  It,  in  conversation  with  a  very  learn- 
ed  scholar.  In  mocb  the  same  terms  that  I  have  employed 
In  the  lest,  my  eoUorulor  very  positively  queried  II*  ever 
having  gut  Into  print.  P.  Hall.  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  190. 

collocutor?  (ko-lok't)-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  collocutus 
(pp.  of  colloqui,  speak  together:  see  colloquy) 
+  -ory.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  form  of 
a  colloquy  or  conversation ;  colloquial.  [Rare.] 
We  proceed  to  give  our  imitation,  which  la  of  the  Amor- 
bean  uc  VeUocutory  kind.       Fvrtry  of  Antijaevbin,  p.  10. 

CloUodarliV  (kol-^Ia'ri-S),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
soivuWsx;,  viscous,  like  glue  (see  collodion),  + 
-aria.']  A  group  of  spumellarians  without  a 
skeleton,  or  with  a  rudimentary  one  composed 
mainly  of  detached  sillclous  spicules  scattered 
outside  the  central  capsule ;  a  suborder  pro- 
posed by  Haeckel  for  the  families  Thalasticol- 
lida,  Collocoida, 


collop 

collogenic  (kol-6-jen'ik),  a.  [<  eollogen  +  -(<■.] 
Furnishing  gelatin  on  boiling,  as  the  white 
fibers  of  connective  tissue.    Also  collaacnic. 

collogenoua  (ko-loj'e-nus),  a.  [<  eollogen  + 
-os».]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  eollo- 
gen.   Also  collagenous. 

collogonldia  (kol'o-co-nid'i-ft),  n.  pi.    [XL.,  < 
(Jr.  ao/uto,  glue,  +  XL.  gonidla,  pL  of  gonidium, 
q.  v.J  In  lichennl'Mvt,  gonidia  which  are  bin 
green,  embedded  in  a  colloid  enve* 
dis|>osed  in  necklaco-Uke  chains, 
chiefly  in  the  families  Vannc 
Also  called  gonimia. 

collograph  (kol'o-graf),  a.  [<  Gr.  *n»^,  glue,  + 
Ipafetv,  write.]  A  manifold  writing-  or  copy- 
ing-machine, depending  in  its  construction  on 
the  fact  that  when  a  film  of  moist  bichromated 
gelatin  is  brought  into  contact  with  ferrous 
salts,  tannin,  or  certain  other  substances,  it 
acquires  the  property  of  attracting  a  fatty  ink. 
p.  1609. 

_M  (ko-16g'),  r.;  pret.  and  tip 
collttr/uing.    [K.  dial,  contr. clog 


collogued, 

ppr.  colloguing.  [K.  AM.  votxtr.  dogue ;  appar. 
a  modification  of  ^collogue,  <  L.  colloqui,  speak 
together,  the  form  being  influenced  by  col- 
league.] I,  isfraa*.  1.  To  use  flattery;  gloze; 
flatter. 

Robert  also  would  eaUoosM  with  him,  praising  his  riches, 
nobility  and  valiant  courage,  which  Fort uuatus  could  well 

Pvrlunalu*. 
flatter  their  lieges, 
n,  Anat.  of  UeL,  p.  357. 
2,  To  confer  or  converse  confidentially  and  se- 
cretly; plot  mischief;  lay  schemes  in  concert. 

lie  never  durst  from  that  time  doe  otherwise  then  equiv- 
ocal or  cettojru*  with  tbe  Fope  and  his  adherent*. 

Jfittwt,  Elkonoklatt**,  ill. 

^4«The„U,er™^*,leV. 

froa*.  To  wheedle; 
Tliey  cvllor/ue  and  soothe 


p.  1ST. 


up  their  aiUy 
llnriim,  Aual 


amllton. 


one. 

<  Gr.  as  if  •mX- 
w,  <  k6?Xo,  fflue. 


collodion (ko-16'di-on),n.  [XL., also  collodium, 
<  Gr.  *»>>-fc«Twi  like"  glue,  <  iaiXa,  glue,  +  tliot, 
semblance.]  A  substance  prepared  by  dis- 
solving pyroxylin  or  guncotton  in  ether,  or  in 
a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  it  forms  *  useful 

I'lbstitutc  for  adhesive  plaster  In  tbe  esse  of  utight  wounda 
When  tlte  solution  Is  applied  to  tbe  wound,  it  Immediately 
dries  In  a  Muoi-tnuupiuerit,  tenacious  film,  which  adhere* 
firmly  to  the  part,  and  protects  the  wound  or  sIthbIou. 
With  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  Iodide*  and  bn> 
collodion  is  employed  as  the  basis  of  a  idiolograplt- 

Tn  .  ' 


Ic  process,  calleil  tlsn  collodion  or  WW  prone**.  To  ob- 
tain a  negative  picture  by  this  process,  a  glass  plate  is 
covered  with  a  film  of  collodion,  wlilch  is  sensitised  by  s 
salt  (usually  tbe  nitrate)  of  silver,  and  the  plate  exposed 
In  the  camera.  The  latent  Image  obtained  is  then  de- 
veloped by  the  *|>ptlc*tli>n  of  a  solution  of  lnm  proUwul 
paste,  water,  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  unprvclpltated 
•liver  remaining  In  the  Mini  la  dissolved  by  a  filing  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hyposulphite  or  of  potassium  cyanide  To 
obtain  a  positive  picture,  a  abeel  of  paper  is  laid  npon 
the  face  of  the  negative  In  a  frame,  the  paper  having  been 
litlsed  by  (Uniting  on  a  solution  irf  silver  nitrate,  or  by 
other  of  several  methods.  The  frame  la  then  exposed 


to'liht' 

per.  must  past  through  the  negative. '»iwl  the  exposure  la 
cimtlnne.1  till  the  ton*  la  •iiUklently  ile»j».  «lur  which 


in  iuch  a  manner  Uiat  the  ray*,  to  reach  the  pu- 


le**. They  build  the  so-called  edible  bird*'  ne*U.  much 
prhted  ainong  the  Chinese,  which  consult  largely  of  In- 
icreted  by  the  large  salivary  glands 


characteristic  of  the  genua  T 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Polynesia, 
C.  eseiifenfsj.    Some  of  llleiu  si 


collocate  (kol'r>-kAt),  r.  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tWfo- 
cated,  ppr.  collocating.  [<  L.  eoUocatus,  pp.  of 
colloeare  (>  Hp.  colocar  =  Pg.  collocar  =  It. 
eollocare),  ecmloearc,  place  together,  <  com-,  to- 
gether,  +  locate,  place,  <  locut,  place:  see 
hew.    From  colloeare  comes  also  couch,  q.  v.] 

1.  To  set  or  place  together. 

To  marshall  and  coOoeate  lit  order  his  hattallra. 

Ifall,  Rich.  III.,  an-  ». 

2.  In  cicil  law,  to  allocate  or  allot  (tho  pro- 
ceeds of  a  judicial  sale)  among  creditors,  in 
satisfaction  of  their  claims. 

co  11  oca  tot  (kol'p-kat),  a.    [<  L.  colloeahu,  pp. : 
see  tbe  verb.]    Set  or  placed  together. 
Tho  part*  wherein  that  virtue  I*  rwllocnfc.  Bucon, 
collocation  (kol-o-ka'shon).  n.   {=  F.  colloca- 
tion =  Sp.  colocacion  =  Pg.  collocacSo  =  It. 
7I» 


the  tint  la  Improved  by  means  of  gold  chlorfcl  ami  other 
•alls,  and  the  picture  fixed  with  ■.■.Hum  hypcoulpbltc. 
Positive  picture*  may  also  be  obtained  direct  by  the  col- 
lodion process.  Collodion  is  used  also  as  a  water  proof 
coutiug  ill  place  of  vamiah,  especially  to  protect  lucifer 
match*-*  from  the  effect*  of  dampness. 

collodionize  (ko-16'di-ondz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  cotlodionizeji.  ppr." eollodtouiiing.  [<  col- 
lodion +  -i-c.1  To  prepare,  as  a  photographic 
plate,  with  collodion ;  treat  with  collodion. 

Into  this  |a  special  »duthin|  Is  dipped  the  proof  after 
taking  it  from  the  water  and  draining  it.  the  culloilionizril 
Pop.  Sci.  Jfo  .  XIII.  Ui. 


colloid  (kol'oid),  a.  and  n. 
tjxiAI/c,  contr.  Ko'O.tltAjx,  liko  gli 
+  rioor,  semblance.   Cf .  collotlion.']  I,  a.  "Like 

glue  or  jelly.  gpeciOcally  fa)  In  ekem..  semi  solid, 
penetrable,  slowly  diffusible,  and  lion  crystalline.  See  II. 

Certain  liquid  eocVostf  substance*  are  capable  of  forming 
a  Jelly  and  yet  stilt  remain  llqueflablc  by  neat  and  soluble 
In  water.  J.  OraAem,  Phil.  Trans.,  ItMl,  p.  is*. 

(1>)  In  issftf.,  partly  amorphous :  applied  to  mineral*  —  Col- 
loid bodies,  certain  Irregular  bodlea,  of  tbe  aapect  of 
colloid  ■ubatance,  found  In  the  cerebroaplnsl  axla,  appa- 
rently tbe  result  of  the  metamorpboai*  of  myelin.  —  Col- 
loid cancer,  or  colloid  carcinoma,  a  carcinoma  char* 
acterlaed  by  the  transparency  of  ita  tissue*,  due  to  colloid 
degeneration  of  it*  cixthellal  cella  It  \i  found  nioet  (re- 
ft ileiitly  in  tbe  alimentary  canal  and  malum*?,  more  rarely 
In  the  ovary  ami  else  where.—  Colloid  degeneration,  in 
pntkol..  the  conversion  of  the  substance  of  a  cell  into  col- 
loid substance.  Involving  when  extreme  the  destruction 
of  the  cell.  It  occur*  In  the  thyroid  gland,  in  certain 
tumors,  and  occaalonally  elsewhere.  Colloid  sphere,  s 
globule  with  an  oily  luster,  the  result  of  the  colloid  degen- 
eration of  a  tingle  cell.—  Colloid  substance.  In  paMof., 
a  clear  Jelly-like  *ub*tance.  firmer  and  nvnrc  conaUtent 
than  mucous  *u1i*t*nce,  soluble  in  water,  not  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid,  and  not  giving  a  color  with  iodine.  It 
arises  from  colloid  degeneration. 

II.  n.  A  substance  in  a  peculiar  state  of  ag- 
gregation eharacterixed  by  slow  diffusibility, 
jiermeability  by  crystalloid  solutions,  etc.  See 
extract. 

They  are  distinguished  by  the  gelsxinous  character  of 
their  hydratea.  Although  often  largely  soluble  in  water, 
they  are  held  in  volution  by  a  moat  feeble  forte.  They 
appear  singularly  Inert  In  live  capacity  of  acids  and  base*, 
and  In  all  the  ordinary  chemical  (elation*.  But,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  their  peculiar  physical  aggregation,  with  the 
chemical  Indifference  referred  to,  appear*  to  bit  requited 
In  substance*  that  can  Intervene  In  tlie  organic  i 


-  (ko-16'di-6-tip),  it.  [<  collodion 
+  tyi*.]  A  picture  produced  by  the  collodion 
process,  or  the  method  bv  which  such  pictures 
are  produced.  Seo  collodion. 
collodium  (kts-lo'di-um),  n.  [XL.]  Same  as 
collinlion. 

eollogen  (kol'w-jen),  "•  [<  Or.  «S?-?n,  glue,  + 
-ycti/e,  producing:  see  -gen.']  That  part  of 
connective  tissue  which  on  boiling  with  wutcr 
yields  gelatin.  It  appears  fo  constitute  tin- 
greater  part  of  the  1 
Also  sjiellrHl  collagen. 


of  life.  The  plastic  elements  of  the  animal  body  are 
found  in  this  class,  .is  gelatine  appear*  to  be  It*  type,  It 
i*  proposed  to  designate  ■uletancxw  of  tbe  class  aa  colloid*. 

J.  o'rnAitiis.  llill.  Iran*.,  l$ei,  p.  1SJ. 

colloidal  (ko-loi'dal),  n.  [<  colloid  +  -al.]  Of, 
pertaiuiug  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  colloid. 

The  gases  form  colloidal  union*  with  the  metal*,  and 
are  diffused  through  them  Just  as  wster  is  diffused  ihmmih 
a  Jelly.  Clr,k  Miurmll.  Heal.  p.  Sf.8. 

COlloldality  (kol-oi-dal'i-ti),  n.    [<  colloidal  + 
iff/.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  colloid; 
colloidal  nature  or  character. 

The  inquiry  suggest*  Itself  whether  the  colloid  molecule 
may  not  fie  constituted  by  the  grouping  together  of  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  crystalloid  molecules,  and  whether  the  bast* 
of  cotloidatity  may  not  really  be  thlt  composite  character 
of  the  molecule.     J.  UnUutm.  Phil.  Tram..  l*en.  p-  2»1 

collonellt,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  colonel. 
collonema  (kol-6-ne'ma),  ».    (XL.,  appar.  < 

Gr.  Ko/ja,  glue,  +  i^fta,  a  thread,  <  rrir,  spin.] 

Same  as  myxoma. 
collop  (kol'op),  a.   f  <  ME.  cllop,  eolop,  cofloppe. 

coUrpi*,  a  slice  of  flesh  (for  masting,  etc.),  m 
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collop 

8w.  halops,  formerly  kalloiw,  kaltops,  Mice*  of 
beef  stowed,  =  0.  Mop*.  a  dish  of  meat  made 
tender  by  beating;  prob.  of  LG.  origin:  of. 
I).  klop,  a  knock,  stroke,  stump  (=  G.  klopf,  a 
knock),  <  ktoppen,  knock,  beat  (=  G.  klopfen, 
knock),  related  to  klappe*  =  G.  klaffen  =  Sw. 
klappa  =  E.  Hap1,  q.  v.  Cf.  E.  dial.  Hop  for 
Hap.  Otherwise  <  OF.  oof;<,  P.  coup,  a  blow, 
stroke :  sou  coupi.]  i .  a  slice  or  lump  of  flesh  j 
a  piece  of 


And  I  slore  I*»y|,  bl  tuy  »ottle  I  haue  uo  salt  bacon, 
Ne  do  cokcueyca,  l»i  Crist,  rosopsu  lo  maken. 

Pirn  Piomnan  (K%  vlt  K2. 
Be  earervtli  hi*  face  with  hi*  Mom*,  and  maketh  ni- 
lopt  at  fat  ob  hit  flank*.  Job  »r.  37. 

Ood  know*  thou  art  a  col/op  of  my  flesh. 

Shot.,  I  Hen.  VI.,  v.  «. 
Slices  of  Utl*  Kind  of  Meat  MM  ««l  ***J  «  at  thl. 
Issj  called  CoUoj-  li<  the  SorU^whewa.  they  are  named 

/!omiw>  Pep.  .taff*  (1777),  p.  SR. 

Figuratively —  2.  A  slice  or  piece  of  anything; 
anything  in  the  shape  of  u  collop.  [Rare.] 

This,  Indeed,  with  the  former,  cut  two  good  tuttapt  out 
of  the  crown  kind.  Fuller. 

Cloud*  ...  In  flocky  rosette*,  other*  In  broad,  many- 
folded  coffovf.  8.  JudJ,  Margaret,  I.  14. 

Collop  Monday,  tlw  day  Mccr«dliwQuliM|ua#r*ima Sun- 
day, and  preceding  Shrove  Tuesday.-  Minced  COllopst, 
mincrjd  tieef ;  tuiitced  meat    [Scotch.  I 

colloqula,  «.   Plural  of  colloquium. 

colloquial  (kft-lo'kwi-al),  a.   [<  L. 
conversation  (see  colloquy),  +  -al.]  1 
ing  to  conversation;  conversational. 

Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  U  chain'd. 
And  sweet  cvll&ntial  pleasure*  are  but  few. 

r  „.-,.-r,  Task,  Iv.  4o0. 
Bl*  [ Johnson •«]  eoffooufof  talent*  were.  Indent  of  the 
highest  order.  Macautay,  Samuel  Johiuon. 

2.  Peculiar  or  appropriate  to  the  language  of 
common  or  familiar  conversation;  belonging 
to  ordinary,  every-day  speech:  often  especially 
applied  to  common  words  and  phrases  which 
are  not  admissible  in  elegant  or  formal  speech. 

The  anmstng  exaggerations  of  fliraldua  when  he.  criti- 
cises the  cail&juial  Latin  of  Hubert  Walter. 

StubU,  Medieval  and  M.xlrrn  HI*.,  p.  lit. 

colloquialise,  ».  t.    See  colloquialux. 

colloquialism  (ko-16'kwi-al-izm),  ».  [<  collo- 
quial +  -ism.]  A  word  or  phrase  peculiar  to 
the  language  of  common  or  familiar  eonversa- 

'  Sccoonf2. 

colloquiality  (ko-16-kwi-al'i-ti),  ».    [<  coUo- 
auiaT  +  -ifj,.]    The  state  of  * 
ll'oTOfitfrr.  [Rare.] 

colloquialize  (ko-16'kwi-al-Iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  colloquiali:cd,  ppr.  coHoquialisiHij.  [<  col- 
loquial +  -iac.]  To  make  colloquial.  JTor«v«- 
Ut.    Also  colloquialise.  [Rare.] 

colloquially  (ko-UVkwi-al-i  i,  adv.  In  a  collo- 
iiuialor  conversationarinanuer;  in  colloquial 
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CollOBphjBTida  (kol-o-sfir'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Collosphara  +  -id,r.]  A  family  of  spumel- 
larians  with  the  skeleton  either  consisting  of 
simple  reticulate  spheres,  or  composed  of  two 
concentric  reticulate  spheres,  severally  inclos- 
ing the  spherical,  polyzoic,  central  capsules. 

collowt,  r.  ami  «.    See  colly1. 

CollOSOa  (kol-v-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Cotlo- 
;oum.  q.  v.  ]  A  superfamtly  group  of  polycvtta- 
rian  radiolarians,  containing  those  which  have 
several  or  many  nuclei :  distinguished  from  Cot- 
lido. 

Collozoidaj  (kol-o-zo'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Collo- 
timm  +  -i<Ur.]  A  family  of  spumellarians  with 
skeleton  entirely  wanting  and  central  capsules 
social,  thickly  embedded  in  a  common  gelati- 
nous body,  typified  by  the  genus  Collozoum. 

0ollozoum<kol-o-z6'um),  a.  LNL.,  <  (Jr.  hit  f  a, 
glue,  +  Cyoi1,  animal.]  A  genus  of 
giving  name  to  the  Collosoa. 

Collncianist  (ko-lu'shian- 
ist),  n.  [<  Lit.  OtOueUumm, 
pi.,  <  L.  com-,  together,  with, 
+  ZacianuMseedef.)  +  -wfa, 
E.  -»*f.]  One  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Lttcian  of  Antioch, 
who  taught  doctrines  similar 
to  those  afterward  known  aa 
Semi-Arian,  but  -was  subse- 
quently reconciled  to  the 
church,  and  died  as  a  martyr  in  the 
tion  under  Diocletian. 

Ludan  *  doctrine  U  known  to  have  been  precisely  the 
same  u  tint  species  uf  A  run  urn  afterwards  called  Scinb 
Arianinn ;  but  it  is  nut  on  that  account  that  I  here  trace 
the  rise  of  Arianlsm  to  Luclan.  .  .  .  Theee  men  (Arlusaiid 
others)  actually  aptiealol  to  him  as  their  anthorlt) .  ami 
adopted  from  Uiin  the  party  designation  of  Coiiucumi^if. 
J.  H.  Stwman,  Arians  of  Uie  Fourth  t'enturj',  p-  i. 

colluctancyt,  ».  [<  L.  colluctan(t-)»,  ppr.  of 
colluctari,  struggle :  see  cottuctation,  and  cf.  r<  - 
luctanct.]  A  struggling  against  something; 
resistance;  opposition;  contrariety.    £  " 

collnctationt  t  kol-uk-ta'sbon).  «.   [<  L. 

fn/i<»(>i-),  <  colluctari,  ctmluctari,  p\>.*colluctatuii, 
struggle,  <  com-,  logether.  +  luclan,  stniggle 
see  rWttcf.]  A  struggling  against  or  with  some- 
thing, or  a  resisting;  contest;  struggle; 
si  tion. 


mum,  Dtrtilj  msenmed- 


collybl 

of  the  shrike.    It  was  made  the  specific  name 

of  the  red-backed  shrike  of  Europe,  Laniu*  or 
Jinmoctoutu  collurio.  Henee  — 2.  [cap.']  A 
generic  name  applied,  with  various  extensions, 
to  the  group  of  shrikes  of  which  Lanins  t  xm- 
bitor  is  the  type.    A'««j.,  1829,  after  Mochring, 

collusion  (ko-lti'zhott),  n.   [=  F.  collusion  s  Sp. 

columvn  =  Pg.  cvUuk&o  =  It.  coUusione.  <  L.  col- 
lumo(n~\  <  colludcre,  pp.  collumu,  collude:  see 
eoW«rff.J  1.  Secret  agreement  for  a  fraui" 
or  harmful  purpose :  a  secret  or  crafty  t 
standing  for  unworthy  purposes. 

A  second  character  I*  that  they  ]  miracles)  be  done  pub- 
licly. .  .  .  that  there  may  be  no  room  to  uupect  artifice 
atnf  toil ution.  Sp.  AlUrbury,  Sermon*,  111.  XL 

A  callunm  between  the  Delphic  psieai*  and  the  Alcirur* 
onldes  [was  discovered).  J.  .lirnu,  Works,  IV.  *sa_ 

2.  Specifically,  in  law,  a  Secret  understanding 
between  two  or  more  persons  to  act  or  proceed 
as  if  adversely  or  at  variance  with,  or  in  - 
parent  defiance  of,  one  another's  rights,  in 
to  preindice  a  thin!  person  or  to  obtain  a  I 
dy  which  could  nc 
concurrence. 

If  *  person  designed  to  alien  lands  In 
llgtons  or  ecclesiastical  persons  to  who 
•lien  them  lirought  bjr  reU'ision  an  action  to 
i,  and  recovered  litem  by  default. 

It  W.  Dixm,  Hut  Church  of 

(ko-lu'siv),  a.    [„  Pg.  It. 
«*:  see  collusion  and  -ice.] 
ulently  concerted  or  secretly 
tween  two  or  more 
Hee  roftsMion,  2. 

These  rvV/ujire  suit*  were  held  to  be  beyond  the  dangrr 
of  the  statutes.       7L  N".  ZJiron,  Hist.  Church  uf  Eng.,  il 

2.  Acting  in  collusion. 

The  ralnUters  of  Justice  liave  no  opportunity  to  be  cot- 
timet.  L.  .*  * 


v«ly  (ko-lu'siv-li),  a<lc. 
■r;  by  collusion;  by  sec 
id  or  Injure. 


In  a  collusive 
to 


.  on  writing  c*Jb*fv*%Uy  and  strictly  suptiressing 
nutit  and  IndlgnatlotL  Sptdatirr,  IsSt. 

colloquist  (kol'o-kwist),  n.    [< colloquy  +  -ist.] 
A  speaker  in  a  colloquy. 
Tho  nilajuUti  In  this  dialogue.  Jfo/oau,  Dry-dsn. 

colloquium  (ko-16'kwi-um),  n. ;  pi.  colloquia  (-11). 
fL.,  a  conversation:  see  colloquy.]  I.  In  loir, 
that  part  of  the  complaint  or  declaration  in  an 
action  for  defamation  which  shows  that  the 
words  complained  of  were  spoken  concerning 
the  plaintiff.—  2.  A  colloquy ;  a  meeting  for 
discussion. 

Writs  were  issued  t.t  London  and  the  other  towns  prin- 
cipally concerned,  directing  live  mayor  and  sberUts  to  send 
to  a  «tfoowitim  at  York  two  or  three  dtliens  with  full 
power  t*>  trcut  "ti  Iwbulf  ut  ttiv  cuirntii unity  of  the  t^**"* 
S.  Domil,  Taaas  in  England,  I.  ST. 

colloqulze  (kol'ij-kwiz),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  col- 
loquicctl,  ppr.  ci*IU>quhiuij.  ['  colloquy  +  -i.-e.] 
To  tako  purt  in  a  eotloqii  v  or  conversation ;  con- 
verse.   Charlotte  Bronte. 

colloquy  (kol'o-kwi),  w. ;  pi.  collo<{uies  (-kwiz). 
[<  L.  colloquium,  <  colloqui.  conlotpti,  speak  to- 
gether, <  com-,  together,  +  loqui,  speak:  see  lo- 
cution. Cf. solilotiuy.]  A  conversation;  espe- 
cially, a  conversation  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
discussion  or  conference. 


And  being  weakened  with  naj/urf-fafimo  of  e 
slotis,  a  iVaiic  r,  taking  th.it  occasion  and 
prebends  hlni,  and  smmc  after  kills  him. 

PuirhoA,  lllgrii 

t'uductotion  with  old  hags  ami  hobgoblins. 

Dr.  H.  Mart.  AtiOd.du  agalnct  AtheUm,  H.  a 

collude  (k(v-10d'),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  colluded, 
ppr.  colluAinq.  [=  F.  colluder  =  Sp.  coludir 
(obs.)  =  Pg.  colludir  =  It.  colludcre  <  h.  od- 
luderc,  contuderc,  plav  together;  in  legal  use, 
conspire  in  a  fraud ;  i  com-,  together,  +  Mere, 
play:  see  ludicrous,  lu:ln.i.)  To  conspire  in  a 
fraud  or  deception;  act  in  concert  through  a 
secret  understanding;  play  into  one  another's 
hands.    See  collusion. 

If  they  let  tilings  take  their  coarse,  they  will  bo  repre- 
sented a*  cufiudi'iav  with  sedition. 

Burke,  Affairs  of  Ireland. 

How  is  he  t»  be  punished  or  Impeached.  If  he  cvlludt* 
with  any  of  these  hanks  to  embezzle  the  public  money  T 
D.  Wtfaer,  speecli,  ScnaU-,  May  7th.  lsM. 

colluder  (ko-lu'der),  n.  One  who  conspires  in 
a  fraud;  one  who  is  guilty  of  collusion. 

CiMtulert  yowrselvcs,  aa  violent  Ut  thl*  l«w  of  (Sod  by 
your  unmerciful  binding,  ••  the  Pharisee*  by  tln-lr  tin- 
bounded  loosening !  MUUm,  Tctrach.mlon. 


In  retirement  make  frequent 
eoffikruir^  or  short  discoursing* 
brtwoenil.nl  ami  y<»trown  «onL 
Jer,  Tiiylvr,  Holy  Living,  p.  2i. 

Collosphsens  (kol-o-sfe'- 
ril),  «.  LNL.  (Muller, 
liJ56),<  Or.  *6»a,  glue, + 
apaipa,  ball.]  The  typical 
genua  of  radiolarians  of 
tho  family  Coll.»pharid.r. 
C.i 


collum  i kol'ttra).  a.;  pi.  colla  (-jl).  [1^.,  =  AS. 
heals,  E.  halsr:  see  ryiHnr  and  halsel.]  1.  In 
anat.  and  zoot.,  the  neck,  in  the  most  general 
sense;  tho  whole  neck.  [Little  used,  except 
in  some  anatomical  names.]  —  2.  The  neck- 
like prolongation  of  some  flask-shaped  infuso- 
rians,  or  of  the  choanocytes  of  sponges,  which 
onds  in  the  tlagellum  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
collar. 

The  endc-lerm  riteuds  dlstally  In  a  cylindrical 
eoWuwi,  which  terminate*  in  a  long  flagcllu 
by  a  delicate  protoplasmic  frill  or  cllar. 

Emeyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  Us. 

3.  In  enfoim.,  the  upper  part  or  collar  of  the 
profilers.*  of  a  beetle,  usually  called  the  pro- 
notum.  [Rare.]  — 4.  In  W. :'  (a)  Same  as  col- 
lar, 2  (6).  (b)  In  tuoM-i-s,  the  ii<H-k  or  tapering 
base  of  the  capsule — Collum  obstipum,  in  rwuW., 
wryneck. 

collurio,  collyrio  (ko-lu'-.  ko-lir'i-6),  n.  [NL. ; 
prnn.  collyrio;  <  (Jr.  mXhtfhm  (cs'curring  once 
with  vur.'swi .'/  un  >,  a  bird  of  the  thrush  kind, 
aps  the  fieldfare.]    I.  An  old  book-name 


There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  d 
judge  was,  like  the  plaintiff  and  the  plaintiff  s 
acting  cuUtsnnrijf.  JfnrauZutt,  Hurt, 

collusiveness  (ko-lu'siv-nes),  a.  The  quality 
of  being  collusive. 

collusory  (ko-lu's6-ri),  a.  [=  F.  cotlusoirc  =  Sp. 
colusono  =  Pg.  colluxorio,  <  LL.  "eollusoriut  [tn 
adv.rolla*>rir),  <  coUusor,  a  eolluder(I<.  a  play- 
mate), <  L.  colludcre,  pp.  collusus,  collude:  see 
collude,]  Carrying  out  fraud  or  deceit  by  se- 
cret concert ;  containing  collusion ;  collusive. 

collutiont  (ko-lu'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  adlutM  a-),  a 
washing,  <  L".  coUucrc,  pp.  collutus,  wash,  rinse, 
<  eoai-,  together,  +  lucre,  wash.]  A  wash  or 
lotion. 

collutorium  (kol-Md'ri-um),  «.;  pL  collutoria 
(4).  [NL.,  <  L.  collutus,  pp.  of  colluere,  con- 
lucre,  wash,  rinse:  sec  collution.]  In  tned,,  a 
mouth-wash;  a  gargle. 

collUTies  (ko-lu'vi-ez),  a.  [I..,  washings,  sweep- 
ings, filth,  <  coHuere,  wash  thoroughly:  see  <t>'- 
lution.]  1.  Filth;  excrement;  in  mcd.,  spe- 
cifically, a  discharge  from  an  old  ulcer.  Dun- 
glison. — 2t.  Figurativelv,  a  vile  medley;  a  rab- 
ble. [Rare.] 

Wo  havo  been  rcpnM  a  enffsn'ss  of  wild  oplnhmlsu 
•warnH-dJntoa  remote^ilderneas,  to  And  elbow-room  (H 

OOlly1!,  COUowf  (kol'i,  r.  f.  [<  ME  'colycn, 
cohem,  var.  eolven,  eoltneen  (verbal  n.  eolwtnge, 
ealinelnae),  where  ie  prob.  represents  an  older  » 
for  I;  <  AS.  as  if  'coIUih,  make  Muck  as  with 
coal,  <  col,  coal:  see  coal,  a,]  To  make  foul  or 
dirty ;  grime,  as  with  the  smut  of  coal ;  blacken. 
Brief  aa  the  lishtnlntt  111  the  roUiurf  night. 

WSb,  M.  K  ».,  L  )- 

PvitU  [K.|.  rof/oimf.  snM-ared.  bleai  hed,  becrtnied  with 
aoot  or  with  the  touch  of  a  sooty  skillet,  etc  Cwf^rure 

Kle,  fie.  Club,  go  a'  f  other  side  the  way,  thou  coiloietlt 
me  and  my  ruff.  MiddMon,  Family  uf  Lore,  Hi  a 


iv.i 

«.    ......  of  five  and  forty  with  .  .  .  ashui 

IhC   I  Hi      III!  il  .-nc'i,   i  ,  )  ,  lirilWB 

Southern,  Xlald'a  Last  Prayer,  i. 

COllylf,  COllowt  (kol'i.  -6),  a.  [<  t»Wyl,  fWI<i*r, 
<•.,  lilt  <  AS.  col,  coal.]    The  black  griino  or 
soot  of  coal  or  burned  wood. 
Ileaunearetl  with  soot,  eoitv,  etc. 

/iwrton,  AnaiofMeL,p.t44. 

colly^.  a.    See  collic. 
collyba,  n.    Plural  of  collubos. 
colly bi,       Plural  of  eollybus. 
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collybist  (kol'i-bUt),  n.  [<  LL.  cottyMtta,  ML. 
alao  coUt/bwte*,  <  Or.  NUnnfe  a  monev-chan- 
ger,  <  aa/>.r,fc>r,  a  small  coin,  aim  i  (as  in  L.  eollf- 
tW,  coUubut)  exchange,  the  rate  of  exchange : 
see  eollybus.)  A  money-changer.  Bp.  Halt. 
collybos  (kol'i-bos),  n. ;  pi.  ooiluba  (-Ml).  [<  (Jr. 
hmj.vAoc,  also  *iiiX/n;3os,  a  kind  of  cake,  mostly 
in  pi.  mMAivJa,  boiled  wheat  distributed  to  the 
Cf.  coUybu*.)  In  tho  Gr.  Ch.,  a 
atnbttted  to  the  people 
in-r  .nnh  Wednesday,  and  also 
at  celebrations  of  the  liturgy  for  the  departed. 

The  Saturday  of  the  rir.i  week  of  the  fut  la  ohacrved  In 
memory  at  a.  Theodore  lire),  who  is  mu-1  to  have  appeared. 
In  the  Uine  of  Julian  tho  Apostate,  to  Kudoxtus,  then  i*a- 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  sad  to  have  warned  him  of  a 
stratagem  by  which  Umi  Emperor  proposed  to  anil  In  the 
mark  eta  bread  offered  to  Idols,  and  actually  sprinkled  with 
Uie  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  recommending  blm  to  oonfln« 
bta  people  to  Uw  case*  i-allod  coUyAri.  On  this  day,  a  dis- 
tribution of  those  cakes  l»  made  to  the  |»«>r. 

J.  M.  Seal*.  Eastern  church,  t  746. 
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A  book-name  of  monkeys 


i  (kol'i-hrand),  a.  A  Cornish  name 
for  the  smut  of  wheat,  Ustilago  trgctum. 
collybufl  (kol'i-bus).  n. ;  pL  coltvbi  (-hi).  [Gr. 
nBuXtfllf,  a  small  coin,  alio  exchange,  the  rate 
of  exchange.  Seecof/yfrMf.]  The  smallest  Athe- 
nian coin,  apparently  equivalent  in  value  to 
about  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  United  States 
cent. 

collyria,,  «.   Plural  of  eollyrium. 

Colfyiidian  (kol-i-rld'i-an),  n.  and  a.  [<  ML. 
CoUyridiani,  pi.,  <  LL.  collyrida,  also  coUyrti,  < 
Gr.  aoAAsp/c  (ko»v(hA-),  a  cake,  dim.  of  noKfA'pa, 
a  roll  or  loaf  of  coarse  bread.]  I.  n.  One  of  a 
heretical  sect  of  Arabia  in  the  fourth  century, 


composted  almost  exclusively  of  women,  who   co,n,)rjgc,  the  bo 


ward  ate. 


of  Home  la  not  willing  to  call  the  fof/jfri -It 
for  offering  a  cake  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Jer.  Tailor,  Worka  (ed.  lis:,),  II.  SIT. 

U.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Collyridians. 

Amon«  the  CoHfriJiau  heretics,  women  were  admitted 
to  the  priesthood.  Isrky,  Bump.  Morula,  II.  SH7. 

collyrlet,  «.     [<  L.  roftyrium:  see  colly rium.] 
Same  as  colly  num. 
collyrlo,  ».   See  coHurio. 

collyrite  (kol'i-rit), n.  [< Gr.  m)j\i ptm; eollyrium 
(see  eollyrium).  +  -He?.]  A  variety  of  clay  of  a 
white  color,  with  shades  of  gray,  red,  or  yellow. 

eollyrium  (ko-lir'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  collyria  (-it). 
[L,  <  (Jr.  aoA/j.fMor,  an  eve-salve,  poultice,  dim. 
of  «D>.>ipa,  a  roll  of  bread.]  1 .  Eye-wash,  or  a 
»Iv*  for  the  eyes. 


tab  bio  I 


rituss  <W/yn~m  b  nut  so  sovereign  to  the,  ryes 
the  heart.  Hurt,,*,  Anal,  of  Mel. ,  p.  * 


of  Mel.,  p.  JOQ. 

_  wid  *pittJc  to  open  the  Mind  eyes,  can 
be  toiiyrium. 

Jit.  Taylor,  Worka  (od.  ISSi),  H  42. 


colobe2  (kol'eb).  n. 

of  the  genus  Colobtut. 
colobia,  n.    Plural  of  colobium. 
colobln  (kol'd-bin),  «.   K  Colobu*  +  -tk4.]  A 

monkey  of  the  genus  Colobus;  a  colobe.  E. 

Blyth. 

colobium  (ko-16'bi-um),  n. ;  pi.  eolobia  (-ft). 
[LL.,  <  Gr.  KoMjitov,  *o/o.;.-t.  a  colobium,  < 
Ko?*>,jo(,  docked,  curtailed,  mutilated,  <  aivor, 
docked,  curtailed.  Cf.  colurc]  1 .  A  tunic  with- 
out sleeves,  or  with  short  close-fitting  sleeves, 
worn  by  deacons  and  others  in  the  early  church : 
identical  with  or  a  variety  of  the  dalmatic.  See 
dalmatic  and  leriton. — li.  A  similar  garment, 
with  or  without  a  hood,  formerly  worn  by 
—3.  A  dress  worn  by  a  king  at  his  coro'- 
corresponding  to  the  clerical  dalmatic. 
See  dalmatic. 

coloboma  (kol-A-bd'mk),  ». ;  pi.  colobomata  (-ma- 
ts). [NL.,  <  Gr.  u>H)iuua,  the  part  taken  away 
lit  mutilation,  <  mintioiv,  dock,  mutilate,  <  so- 
/oyJdC,  docked,  mutilated:  see  colobium.]  In 
mod.:  (a)  The  part  taken  away  in  mutilation  ; 
a  mutilation  ;  a  defect.  (6)  A  defect  in  the  iris, 
choroid,  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  lens,  due  to  in- 
complete or  perverted  closing  of  the  choroidal 
fissure :  also  used  for  other  fissures  in  the  eye 
or  its  lids. 

Colobrachlft  (kol-o-bra'ki-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ko/oc,  dockod,  curtailed,  +  L.  braeMnm,  arm. J 
In  Haockel's  system  of  classification,  a  primary 
group  of  EeJiinadermata,  consisting  of  the  sea- 
stars  or  starfishes  ( Anlcrila)  and  sea-lilies  or  lily- 
stars  (Crinoiila),  together  distinguished  from 
the  armless  w-hinoderms  (/W/r<i<*i<!),  which 
shins  and  sea-cucumbers, 
(kol-o-bra'ki-at),  a.  [As  Colo- 
+  -afe».]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Toio- 
frracAia. 

ColobUB  (kol'o-bus),  «.  TOL.,  <  Gr.  ko~/j>;U(, 
docked,  curtailed :  see  colobium.']  1.  A  genus 
of  African  monkey*,  of  the  family  Scmnopilhc- 
ci<Ut.  They  bave  a  aaccular  §totaacli.  a  rudimentary 
thumb  (whence  the  name),  a  high  facial  angle,  cherk- 
poqcliee.  ami  itchlal  calli»IUe«.  There  are  aereral  «p«  cte», 
»oine  of  very  handsome  coluratlon. 
2.  H.  <".]  A  monkey  of  the  genus  Colobun ;  a 
colobo  or  colobin.  .Sclatcr. —  3.  A  genus  of 
reptiles.  Hrrrem,  1820. —  4.  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  Scrvilic,  1833.— ft.  A  genua  of 
mollusks. 

Colocaaia  (kol-o-ka'si-il),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  colont- 
jftVi,  fern,  sing.,  also  coloeatria,  neut.  pi.,  <  Or. 
iso^JMcaaia,  fem.  sing.,  also  coXuciurinr,  neut.  sing., 
an  Egyptian  plant  resembling  tho  water-lily.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  of  tho  natural  order  .iracrcr, 
of  the  KaBt  Indies,  with  acrid  leaves 


colometry 

ferocity,  and  li  very  dettructlre  to  the  anlnuli 
which  it  Uvea,  especially 


lean,  l.r.n.a 


2.  A  preparation  to 
lids  aixl  eyebrows. 


or  color  the  eye- 


I  will  but  touch  your  temples, 
The  corner*  of  your  eyea,  tin. I  tbkrt  die  tip. 
The  very  tip  o*  your  noae,  with  this  cotlynum. 

B.  Jiinton,  Fortunate  tales. 


A  eoOyrium  commonly  composed  of  the  smoke-black 
which  b  produced  by  burning  s  kind  of  II ban  — an  aromutle 
nam.  K.  W.  Imw,  Mo>lern  t^rpUana,  I.  41. 

3.  A  preparation  of  medicine  in  a  solid  state, 
fciade  op  in  a  long  cylindrical  roll  so  as  to  be 
introduced  into  an  opening  of  the  body,  as  the 
anus,  nostril,  etc. ;  a  suppository. 

colnutri  |  kol'm&r),  n.  A  sort  of  pear,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  (  Vilmar  in  Alaaee. 

eclmar-t,  "■  [Origin  obscure.]  A  fan.  See  ex- 
tract under  bubble-bow.  [Fashionable  slang.] 

colmeniert,  ».  OVlso  written  Mniciner  ,•  corrupt 
forms,  supposed  by  some  to  represent  F.  <FAIr- 
magnc.  now  AUemaguc  (cf.  Almoin ),  of  Ge: 
the  plant  being,  a  German  pink.]  The 
william:  a  name  used  in  old  herbals. 

eolmeyt, ».   An  obsolete  form  of  ctlmy. 

colmyf(a.  [MK.  colmy,  colmic,  anpar.  <  'ntlm,  E. 
<-«/mi,  coal-dust:  see  email  and  coal.] 
smutted;  coined. 

He  srtte  him  wel  loje, 
In  ne«grrra  mwe  ; 
He  Inkcdc  bim  abnte 


law  <7sra  (M.M.T  SAUioBi 
lhaane  Nctence  parci'yiie.1  of  poyntcs  of  hU  cute, 
*sioj|my  |rar.  cwimyl  tbi^w  courltyte  »ih!  vn 

kynd*  disyrynKe.  /'irr»  /'foirwon  (It).  xliL  .1/^. 

colmy  ikol'mi),  ».  f<  colmy,  a.]  A  local  Eng- 
iB  name  of  the  coa\nsh. 

f<  LL.  colobium:  sf 
Hrijf*'. 


and  ttibers,  the  latter  containing  much  starchy 

matter.  C.  anlufuorvm  it '.  r*rvlrntum)  and  its  serrral 
varieties  hare  Iook  been  cultlratnl  for  use  as  food,  ami  are 
found  throughout  the  tropics,  ttetinr  the  well-known  tarn 
(aufo)of  the  Pact  he  Islands,  the  yv-liui  of  China,  the  sofa 
n»o  of  Japan,  and  the  „r„„f  Central  America.  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  the  b-arcs  are  r.«ist«Hl  and  eaten  In  the  nm« 
manner  as  the  tiittrr*. 

ColocephaU  (kol-o-sef'a-li),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
coloccjihalu* :  see  coloccfihalout.]  An  order  of 
physostoinous  fishes  having  no  precoracoid 
arch,  no  prcopercidum,  and  no  symploctic, 
maxillary,  or  pterygoid  bones.  It  was  consti- 
tuted for  the  typical  Murtrniilcr.  C o/>r,  1H70. 

cxilocephalouB  (Kol-o-eief'a-lus),  o;.  [<  NL.  mlo- 
ccphaluji,  <  (ir.  lu/oc.  docked,  defective,  +  u+n/jj, 
head.]  In  ichlh.,  lucking  or  defective  in  cer- 
tain bones  of  the  head;  specifically,  pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  f.'ofo- 
fcjihali. 

colocola,  colocolo  (kol-o-ko'la,  -1<>).  ».  [9. 
Amer.]  The  native  name  of  a  wild  <nt  of  South 
America,  Frlu  colocolo  of  Molina,  related  to  the 
'  and  of  about  tho  same  size.  It  U  of 


colocynth  (kol'9-sinUi),  a.  [Ah»  formerly  colo- 
quint;<  ME.  coloijuin l(= 
I).  kotoktcint(-ai>pcl)  = 
G.  color/mute  m  Dan.  Sw. 
|y>to«Tt»f),  <  OF.  co(o- 
quihte  (F.  mhtquiHte); 
also  coloqtiintida  =  Sp. 
aAoquintitla  —  Pg.  eofo- 
quiHtida  as  It.  coloquinti- 
da,  colloquintida,  i  ML. 
coloqtiintida.  for  cotoeyn- 
thida ,  ace.  of  colocynthu  ; 

<  L.  colocynthu.  <  Gr. 
snJoari^r,  the  ColocynU) 
and  its  fruit,  <  arjAmrfv- 
ftj,  u>Ao«i'»T^,  tho  round 
gourd  or  pumpkin.]  The 
bitter  apple,  the  fruit  of 
a  cueurmtaceous  plant, 
Citruttu*  Colocynthu,  in- 
digenous  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia,  but  now 
widely  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  its  medicinal  properties.  The  fruit  t>  a 
round  gourd,  resembling  an  orange  In  site  and  appearance, 
with  many  seeds  embedded  In  a  light  slid  spongy  pulp, 
which  I.  very  bitter.  It  Is  u*d  In  medicine  as  a  purua 
tlvo.  The  seeds  are  an  article  of  food  in  some  parts  of 
Africa 

colocyntheln  (kol-^-sin'thA-in),  n.  f<  colocynlk 
+  -c-i*.]  A  resinous  substance  formed,  to- 
gether with  sugar,  by  tho  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  colocynthin. 

colocynthin  <,kol-6-sin'thin),  ».  [<  colacy-HlA 
+  -4'n'A]  A  peculiar  principle  obtained  from 
eolocjnth,  and  present  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent in  many  plants  of  the  gourd  family,  it  is  a 

soft,  semi-transparent  mass  resembling  some  rrains,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ami  far  less  so  In  water,  but  affording 
with  the  Utter  a  solution  of  eltrelne  hlltenieas.  It  Is  a 
violent  purgative. 

COlocynthitin  (kol-o-sin'thl-tin),  a.  [<  colo- 
cynth  +  -ifca  +  -in'1.]  A  white,  crystalline, 
tasteless  substance  obtained  from  colocynth. 

cologne  (ko-lon'),  n.  [An  abbrev.  of  F.  cau 
<lr  Cologne,  Cologne  water:  fan,  <  L.  aqua, 
water;  dc,  <  L.  dc,  of;  Cologne  =  G.  Kiiln.  < 
ML.  Colonia,  orig.,  in  L.,  Colonia  Agrippina 
or  A grippinenxis ;  so  called  in  honor  of  Agrip- 
pina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius.)  A 
perfumed  spirit,  first  made  on  a  large  scale 
at  Cologne  in  lTOil  by  Jean  Farina,  and  still 
extensively  produced  there  by  persons  bearing 
or  assumiug  that  name,  it  consists  of  spirits  of 
wine  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  different  essential  oile 
blended  so  as  to  >iehl  a  line  fragnuit  scellt.  Also  called 
rau  fie  Coioanf  and  CWojnv  water. 

Cologne  earth,  glue,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

ColoOte  (kol'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr,  *ii/.w,  the  colon 
(see  roios2),  +  /iflof,  a  stone.]  In  gcol.,  a  sub- 
stance appearing  to  be  the  petrified  intestines 
of  fishes  or  their  contents,  but  more  probably 
formed  of  worm-casts  like  those  of  the  loM 
worm.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  litho- 
graphic sandstone  of  the  Ottlite. 

colomba  (ko-lom'Ml),  ».    Same  as  columlxi. 

Oolombella,  n.    Same  as  Columbrlla. 

Colombian  (ko-lom'bi-an),  a.  and  it.  [(.Co- 
lombia +  -an.]  1.  a.  Of  "or  pertaining  to  the 
United  StatcB  of  Colombia,  a  republic  of  South 
America,  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea  and 
the  Pacific  ocean,  west  of  Venezuela  and  nortli 
of  Ecuador.  It  was  formerly  |«rt  of  the  Siianbih  vice, 
royalty  of  New  Oranada,  then  if  mm  lMHIpari  of  the  re- 
public  of  Colombia  (from  which  Veneilieta  withdrew  in 
last  and  Ecuador  In  IK»i>.  and  afterward  <fr..m  1SS1)  the 
republic  of  Newtlranada  till  Isui.whcn  the  present  name 
was  adopted.    Colombian  bark.  See  kn^r-'. 

II.  «.  An  inhabitant  of  tho  United  States  of 
Colombia. 

colombier  I'ko-lom'bier),  n.  Sameasco/HmMcr. 

Colomesin»  (kol'6-me-ai'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Colomemu  +  -ina:)  In  Gill's  classification  of 
fishes,  a  subfamily  of  Tetr-Hlonhdir  which  have 
the  frontal  bones  narrowed  nn<l  excluded  from 
the  orbits,  tho  postfrontals  being  elongated, 
projected  forward,  and  connected  with  the  pre- 
frontals. 

colomesine  (ko-lom'e-sin).  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Colometintr. 

Oolomesns  (ko-lomV-su*).  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  «o- 
>or.  defective.  +  fimr,  middle.]  A  genu!  of 
swell-lishos,  typical  of  tho  subfamily  Colome- 
sinar,  containing  thosxi  tetrodontids  whose  me- 
dian frontal  bone  \*  iiiirrowed  and  thus  ex- 
eluded  from  the  roof  of  the  orbits. 

colometry  (ko-lom'e-tri).  n.    [<  Gr.  *u/ofirrfua, 

<  »ij/.of,  a  clause,  etc.  (see  cofo»l),  +  -urr/ua.  < 
:aeem«/rr.J    1 .  In  tine.  pro*. , 
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analysis  of  a  rhythmical  period  into  eola  or 
sections.  Hoe  colon*,  2.-2.  In  paleography, 
measurement  of  manuscripts  by  cola  or  fines 


of  determinate  length;  stichometry.  See  sti- 
chometry and  colon1,  3. 

colon1  (ko'lon),  h.  ;  pi.  eola  (-U)  in  senses  1,  2, 
and  3,  colons  (-lonzl  in  sense  4.  [=  D.  colon 
=  G.  Dan.  Sir.  koton  -  F.  Hp.  Pg.  colon  =  It. 
colon,  coio,  <  Lb  colon,  a  member  of  a  verse  or 
poem,  <  Gr.  nAw,  a  member,  limb,  clause,  part 
of  averse.]  1.  In  anc.  gram,  and  rhet.,  one  of 
the  larger  or  principal  divisions  of  a  sentence  or 
period;  along  clause,  oragrouji  of  minor  clauses 
or  commata.  See  comma,  1.— 2.  In  anc.  pros., 
one  of  the  members  or  sections  of  a  rhythmical 
period,  forming  an  uninterrupted  sequence  of 
feet,  united  under  a  principal  ictus  or  beat  : 
sometimes  called  a  scries,  a  colon  onM  not  constat 
of  more  than  S  triwinlc,  ft  tctraeeniic  or  pentaaenilc,  or 
3  hetaseiolc  feet.  It  usually  corro»poiHlea  to  one  of  the 
tins*  of  a  inix]«rn  couplet,  triplet,  or  stanae,  or  formed 
part  only  ot  a  longer  line  A  pure  colon  is  a  colon  con- 
sisting of  feet  of  one  kind  only ;  a  mind  colon  is  composed 
of  feel  at  different  kinds.    See  period. 

3.  Id  paleography,  a  long  clause  or  group  of 
clauses,  or  a  series  of  words  of  about  the  aver- 
age length  of  such  a  group,  estimated  as  ap- 
proximately equal  to  a  dactylic  hexameter  in 
extent — that  is,  as  containing  from  12  to  17  syl- 
lables. A  colon  i»  tltla  sense  was  frvqoontly  written  a> 
a  separate  line  In  nisniucrlpt,  and  tarred  to  measure  tho 
lertifth  of  a  nook  or  treatise.    See  calcrmetry  and  epo*. 

4.  A  mark  of  punctuation  formed  by  two  dots 
like  periods  placed  ono  above  the  other  (:), 
usod  to  mark  a  discontinuity  of  grammatical 
construction  greater  than  that  indicated  by 
the  semicolon  and  less  than  that  indicated  by 

the  period.  The  colon  is  common)?  used  (1)  to  em 
plus  rise  a  close  cunnoctlou  in  thought  betweeu  twoclauses 
of  which  each  forma  a  complete  sentence,  and  which 
might  with  grammatical  propriety  na  separated  by  a 
period ;  (D  to  separate  a  clause  which  Is  grammatically 
complete  from  a  second  which  contains  an  Itltlstrntiuii 
or  amplification  of  its  meaning :  thus,  in  this  work  Illus- 
trative clauses  introduced  by  "  as"  are  separated  from 
the  definition  by  a  colon ;  (3)  to  Introduce  a  formal  state- 
ment, an  ostract,  a  speech  In  a  dialogue-  etc,  originally 
It  was  the  mark  of  the  termination  of  the  grammatical  or 
paleojrraphle  dirision  called  by  Die  same  name,  and  it  is 
now  frequently  used  to  mark  on*  metrical  periods  in  prose 
intended  for  chanting. 

colon3  (ko'ltm),  «.;  pi.  colon*  (-lonz),  cola  (-la). 
[=  D.  colon  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  kolon  =  F.  Bp.  Pg. 
colon  —  It.  colon,  <  L.  colon,  nlum  (prop,  cdlon, 
cdlum),  <  Gr.  aeRoe  (sometimes  incorrectly  writ- 
ten Kukov  by  confusion  with  xuiov,  a  member: 
see  colon1),  the  large  intestine,  also  food, 
meat,  fodder.  Hence  colic.']  1.  In  anal.,  a 
portion  of  the  intestinal  tract,  the  so-called 
"large"  as  distinguished  from  tho  "small "in- 
testine, continuous  from  the  ileum  to  the  rec- 
tum; the  great  gut,  lieginning  at  the  eiecum 
and  ending  in^the^slgmoid  "jexur^  J"  j"»n  ■j"'1 

pneeding  siitniJI  lovUline  by  its  greater  r^HHT.'ajid'l.y'lta 
sacculation,  duo  to  U.«  i»rtlc.ilar  distribution  of  IU  cir- 
cular muscular  libers,  which  mnatrtct  It  at  some  place* 
and  allow  It  to  bulge  out  at  others,  making  a  series  of 
pouch-like  expansions.  It  may  also  present  continuous 
lautds  of  longitudinal  fibers,  or  lengthwise  constrictions, 
so  tlial  the  cross  section  is  not  circular.  Tile  colon  may 
not  be  distinguishable  in  use  or  appearance  from  the  rest 
of  the  Intestine,  as  In  birds,  where  its  commencement  is 
msrked  only  by  the  presence  of  a  cu-cum  or  of  two  ewea ; 
and  when  these  are  wanting,  there  is  no  distinction.  In 
man  the  course  and  situation  of  the  colon  are  definite, 
owing  to  the  binding  of  the  gut  in  place  by  the  mesocolon 
ami  gastrocolic  omentum,  lieginning  at  the  caecum  and 
ascending  by  the  right  kidney,  it  ihmscs  under  the  concave 
surface  of  tho  llrer  and  the  liottoiii  of  Uie  stomach  to  the 
spleen:  thence  descending  by  the  left  kidney,  it  passes  in 
the  form  of  an  S  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  where 
It  liecomcs  the  rectum.  The  psrts  of  the  colon  arc  desig- 
nated according  to  their  position  or  direction :  as,  the 
rutht  lumbar  or  iMcewdiwr  rotnn ;  the  arch  of  the  colon, 
or  (riineeerse  colon ;  the  le.P  lumoirr  or  ifeJi»»ifrl».r  envoi. , 
and  the  slginol.l  ttetuiv,  or  Irfl  Uuw  eofon.  Sec  cut*  under 
alimrHtaru  and  int'eriiuf. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  second  portion  of  an  insect's 
intestine,  generally  broader  than  tho  preceding 
portion  or  ileum.  It 
terminating  at 
slurt  rectum. 

COlonate  (ko-16'nit).  n.  [<  LL.  cfdontitw,<  L. 
colonu*,  a  husbandman,  a  serf:  see  colonic,  co- 
Inn  us,  colony,  and  -<ifc-«.]  The  condition  of  a 
coIouub  or  serf ;  a  mild  form  of  slavery  e: 
under  Roman  and  early  feudal  law. 
COlonet  (ko-16n'),  s.  [=  F.  colon  =  Sp.  Pg.  It 
colono,  <  I j.  rijlonns,  a  husbandman :  see  colonu* 
y.~\    A  peasant ;  a  rustic ;  a  clown. 


MVwie  toll  and  moil. 
Burton,  A  list. 

Otfr'nel  or  -nl :  old 


I  the  Header 

-o-iiel'1,  ». 


(Orig.  eoroitrl,' corone II  (later  alwi  coronal!),  and 
•  from  Sp.  about  154H  (the  , 
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first  instance  noted ;  see  the  first  extract  be- 
low); <  Hp.  coronet  =  Pg.  coronet  (>  ML.  coro- 
nelliu)  =  It.  colonnello  (>ML.  eoloncUus,  F.  colo- 
nel, colonnel,  >  D.  colour!),  a  colonel,  lit.  the 
leader  of  the  column  or  company  at  the  head  of 
the  regiment,  <  colonnello  (ML.  colonelltu),  the 
column  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  dim.  of  colon- 
na,  <  L.  rolNmmi,  a  column :  see  column,  and  cf. 
colonnade.  The  change  of  I  to  r  in  the  Sp.  Pg, 
form  is  due  to  dissimilation,  or  perhaps  to  asso- 
ciation with  Sp.  L.  corona,  Pg.  rwroVr,  a  crown  ; 
cf.  Sp.  dim.  coronet,  a  crown  (I"  heraldry):  see 
cnronal.  The  E.  word,  orig.  pron.  as  spelled, 
cor-o-ncl',  ctr'o-net,  became,  by  regular  pho- 
netio  change.  cor'nel,  and  now  orr'scl  (ker'- 
uel)  (being  often  so  spelled  in  novels  and  char- 
acter sketches  which  seek  to  be  realistic),  re- 
taining the  r  of  its  Sp.  form ;  but  the  spelling 
was  soon  changed  to  suit  the  F.  form,  which 
was  much  more  familiar  to  the  eye  of  readers. 
Hence  the  later  occasional  pronunciations  kol- 
6-nel',  kol'o-nel.]  The  chief  commander  of  n 
regiment  of 'troops,  whether  infantry  or  cavalry, 
next  in  rank  below  that  of  a  general  officer — 
in  tho  United  States  army,  of  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral. In  the  British  army,  eicept  in  the  artillery  ami 
engineers,  the  office  of  colonel  li  often  honorary,  and  is 
generally  conferred  on  disUngulahed  officers  and  princes 
of  the  blood  royal  the  real  command  resting  with  the 
lieutenant-colonel  In  each  battalion,  who  after  Are  years 
of  service  becomes  a  colonel,  trennrals  who  have  had 
what  Is  called  "a  regiment  given  to  them"  as  a  reward 
for  service,  and  virtually  as  a  retirement,  have  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  the  Russian,  German,  and  Austrian  armies 
the  colonel  of  each  regiment,  holding  Die  title  only  as  an 
honor.  Is  usually  a  member  of  some  princely  or  other 
eminent  family,  often  foreign,  and  sometime*  appointed 
In  childhood.   Often,  as  s  title,  abbreviated  CoL 

Hee  was  .  .  .  eoreneff  of  the  footemeu,  thowgh  that 
tearoi  [was)  In  those  dayea  [1M4]  unused. 

Lift  of  Lord  Grry  (1S7S)  (Camden  Soc),  p.  1. 

colonel  (k*r'nel  or  -nl;  old  pron.  kol-o-nel'), 
r.  •.;  prot.  anil  pp.  cotoncled,  colonrlied,  ppr. 
coloneling,  colonelling.  [<  colonel,  a.]  To  act 
as  colonel;  play  the  colonel. 

Then  did  sir  knight  abandon  dwelling. 
And  out  li*  rode  a-eohwUiji0. 

&  Duller,  Hndlliraa,  I.  L  14. 

Colonel  Bogie.  In  <joi*/,  an  imaginary  player,  to 
whom  is  assigned,  by  the  committee  in  charge, 
a  score  against  which  the  players  have  to  play. 

This  "Borne  "  score  usually  reprase  n  ts  par  play  over  the 
green,  and  it  Is  made  known  before  the  competition  begina, 
so  that  each  competitor  kbowawliat  he  hss  to  do  at  every 
hole.  Bach  player  reams  his  »™re  at  every  bole,  and  if 
he  hole*  out  at  that  particular  hole  In  fewer  strokes,  or  in 
the  same  number,  or  In  more  tbsn  the  *p|n>lnteil  nun.lmr, 
he  wins  halve*,  or  meet  the  hole  to  "  Bogie,*  ss  the  ess* 
may  lie.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the  number  of  holes  won 
from  "Bogie"  are  placed  against  those  lost  to  "Bogie," 
and  the  player  who  Is  the  greatest  number  of  hates  up  or 
the  fewest  down  whit  the  competition. 

If.  Part,  Sr.,  The  Game  of  Golf,  p.  IS. 

colonelcy  (k^r'nel-si),  n.  [<  colonel  +  ■cy.']  The 
office,  rank,  or  commission  of  a  colonel. 

colonelship  (k6r'nel-ship),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
cortmetlthip,  eoronalUhip ;  <  cWosW"+  -»hip.] 
Same  as  colonelcy. 

COlonert  (kol'v-ner).  a.  [As  cofone  +  -crl.] 
Same  as  coloniel.  Holland. 

colon!,  n.   Plural  of  «h"osim. 

colonial  (ko-16'tii-sil ).  u.  and  ».  !  -  D.  koloniaal 
=  G.  colon'ml  =  Dan.  kolonial,  <  F.  colonial  — 
Sp.  Pg.  colonial  =  It.  caloniate,  <  NT*,  coloni- 
alie,  <  L.  cotonivi,  colony.]  I.  <i.  1.  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  a  colony :  as,  colonial  govern- 
ment; colonial  rights;  specifically,  in  .-fmrr. 
Aisr.,  relating  to  the  thirteen  British  colonies 
which  became  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  to  their  period.    See  colony. 

CoUmiaS  Journalism  was  a  necessary  and  a  great  factor 
in  the  sUiw  process  of  coJVoioif  union. 

If.  C.  TjuVr.  Hist  Amer.  lit.,  II.  304. 

2.  In  tool.,  forming  colonics;  consisting  of  or 
living  as  colonies;  not  separate;  aggregative; 
social :  as,  the  colonial  A  n  thotoa. — Colonial  archi- 
tecture, the  style  of  architecture  prevalent  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonics  Just  before  und  at  tlie  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion. It  u  n  development  of  the  classicnl  forms  of  the 
Knglbh  KenalMvanee  modified  ley  conditions  of  local  ma- 
terials and  circumstances,  and  in  many  esomples  U  char- 
acterised by  much  refinement  of  proportion  slid  detail 

IL  n.  A  member  or  citizen  of  a  colonv,  espe- 
cially of  one  of  the  British  colonies  in  the  east- 
ern hemisphere. 

It  cannot  ...  be  fairly  said  tliat  drunkenness  is  in  any 
considerable  degree  a  vice  which  divtillguisbes  the  younger 
generation  of  eol„niali.    HVWwinsfer  AVr..  CXXVIH. 

colonialism  (ko-16'ni-al-ir.m),  n.  [<  cnlimial  + 
-ism.]  1.  A  practice,  idiom,  or  phrase  peculiar 
to  a  colony.— 2.  Collectively,  the  cha 
tics  of  colonial  life. 


colonnaded 
coloilUliae  (kr>-16'ni-4>l-I«),  r.  f. ;  ^j>ret  '■"^^P; 

To  rentier  colonial  in  character. 
Tlie  Institutions  will  be  rapidly  ctlonialiad  and  A  meet - 
canbted.  X.  A.  Jtir.,  CXLII.  Ti. 

coloni&lly  (ko-lo'ni-al-i),  ndr.  1.  In  a  colony; 
as  a  colony :  as,  to  live  colonial! y. —  2.  In  the 
manner  of  colonists ;  as  regards  the  colonies. 

colonicall  (ko-lon'i-kal),  a.  K  L.  colonic*,  « 
c-otonti',  ahusbandmau:  Bee  eolone)  +  -at.]  Ho- 
isting to  husbandmen. 

CoUmical  services  were  tboee  which  were  done  by  the 
Ceorls  and  Socmen  ...  to  their  lords. 

Sptiman,  Feuds  and  Tenures,  xxv 

colonisation,  coloniBationist,  etc.  See  coloni- 
zation, etc. 

colonist  (kol'o-nist).  n.  [=  D.  O.  Dan.  Sw. 
kolonist ;  as  colony  4-  -i*f.]  1.  An  inhabitant 
of  a  colony;  a  settler  in  a  colony;  a  Member 
of  a  colonizing  expedition. 

Alarmed  that  so  desperate  an  alternative  Isubmiasioa  or 
Independence!  should  be  forced  upon  them,  the  eeieisisf*. 
still  professing  loyalty  to  a  common  sovereign,  were  drl  ten 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a  total  denial  ot  the  power  of  the 
British  legislature,  Bancroft,  Hist,  V.  s.,  IV.  6. 

2.  An  animal  or  a  plant  found  in  a  country  or 
region  in  which  it  is  not  indigenous. 
A  marine  plant  from  the  southern  coast  of  North  I 


lea,  which  must  he  regarded  as  a  eoionssf  In  the  Alorea, 
although  we  have  do  evidence  a*  to  the  time  or  mode  of 
Its  introduction.  li.  ltnxthom,  >ot#e  on  t^wnpoaltSB. 

colonitis  (kol-0-nl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  L. 
colon  (see  colon*)  +  -if«.  The  proper  etymo- 
logical form  is  coiifit.]  In  patiot.,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  colon ;  colitia. 

COlonUation  ( kol'o-ni-xa'shon),  a.  [<  colonic 
+  -ation;  a*  F.  eolonieaUon,  etc.]  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  coloniring. 

The  Increase  of  our  trade  and  manufacture*,  .  .  .  our 
growth  by  rrtunitmtiim  and  by  conquest,  have  concurred 
to  accumulate  liumeiiae  wealth  In  the  hands  of  some  IimII- 


Bvrk*,  On  Present  Iiisoontent*. 

2.  The  state  of  being  colonized.  Specifically — 

3.  In  V.  S.  hist.,  the  assisted  emigration  of 
free  negroes  to  Africa  for  the  formation  of  col- 
onies there.  See  co/or>irofiOJiMf. —  4.  Tho  set- 
tling of  men  temporarily  in  a  voting-precinct 
in  order  to  vote  at  an  election. 

Also  colonisation, 
colonizationlrt  (koPo-rd-za'abgn-Ut),  a.  [< 
colonisation  +  -Of.]  An  advocate  of  coloniza- 
tion ;  specifically,  in  U.  S.  hut.,  one  who  favored 
colonization  of*  emancipated  slaves  and  free 
negroes,  preferably  in  Africa,  as  the  best  rem- 
edy for  the  evils  and  dangers  produced  by  slav- 
ery.   Also  colonuationiet. 

colonize  (kol'6-niz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  colonized, 
ppr.  colonizing.  [=  F.  colonierr,  etc. ;  as  colony 
+  -izc]  I.  trims.  1.  To  plant  or  establish  a 
colony  in;  occupy  with  a  colony  or  colonies: 
as,  England  colonized  Australia. 

But  Im*  ami  lliansa,  the  only  one*  to  which  we  can  lis 
a  positive  .late,  wore  cofowirsd  only  In  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century.         K.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  l»l. 

2.  To  form  a  colony  of;  establish  in  a  new 
settlement;  settle  together  as  a  body :  as,  to 
colonize  the  surplus  population ;  to  colonize 
laborers  in  a  mining  region.— 3.  To  migrate 
to  and  settle  in,  especially  as  the  first  or  the 
principal  inhabitants;  occupy  as  a  colony:  as, 
English  Puritans  colonised  New  England. — 4. 
To  place  or  settle  for  the  time  being  in  a  vot- 
ing-precinct so  as  to  lie  able  to  vote  at  an  i ' 
Hon :  as,  to  colonize  voters. 

II.  intrann.  To  form  a  colony; 
in  a  new  settlement :  as,  to  colonize  in  1 

Also  eotonisc. 
colonizer  (kol'o-ni-z^r),  a.    One  who  colo- 
nizes; one  who  establishes  colonies.  Also  colo- 
niser. 

Colonising  (kol'o-nl-zing>,  p.  «%  [Ppr.  of  ro/t»- 
nize,  •'.]  (jiven  to  emigration  and  the  found- 
ing of  colonies  In  new  countries :  as,  tlie  British 
are  a  colonizing  people.    Also  eolonimng. 

Rlvodrs  too  was  in  early  times  a  eolimizino,  and  so  a 
famous  power  one.  therefore,  of  which  some  knowledge 
might  naturally  lisie  readied  the  w  riter  of  the  rVntateuili. 

A  rVituViHwrn,  Orig  of  .Nations,  II.  lss. 

colonnade  ikol-o-nad'),  «.  [<  F.  colonnade,  < 
It.  colonnato,  coTannata,  a  range  of  columns,  < 
colonna,  <  L.  colnmna,  a  column:  see  column.] 
In  ore*.,  any  series  or  range  of  columns  placed 
at  certain  intervals,  called  intercoltimniationa, 
from  one  another,  such  intervals  varying  ae- 
eiiiding  to  the  retpiiremutits  of  nrt  and  utility, 
and  of  the  order  emploved. 
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colophon  (kol'9-fon),  w.    [<  LL. 


He  visited 
l*rv.pyuca 

plctod  in  that  j oar. 

il  C.  ./eoo.  Primer  ol  Greek  Literature 


uuuiuic  (ko-lon'),  n.  [F.,  <  L.  eotumna,  a  col- 
umn: see  column.]  One  of  the  three  columns, 
of  twelve  figures  each,  stamped  upon  a  rou- 
lette-table. 

The  fsc*t«  .  ■  •  wiUi  Its  multiple  eotonetttt  and  pilas- 
ters resembles  a  gigantic  organ. 

cTc.  Ptrkine,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  187. 

colonna  (ko-16'nus),  «. ;  pL  wloni  I -ni ).  [L.,  a 
husbandman,  a  farmer,  colonist,  later  a  serf: 
km-  colon*  and  colony.]  1.  A  colonist.—  2. 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire,  a  cultivator 
bound  to  the  soil ;  an  agricultural  serf. 

COlo&y  (kol'p-ni),  n. ;  pL  colonies  (-nil).  [Early 
mod.  K.  colon  ic;  -  1).  kolonie  =  G.  kolonie  —  Dan. 
8w.  koloni,  <  F.  colonie  x=  Hp.  Pg.  It,  cofonia,  <  L. 
cofou  ia,  a  colony.  < colonus,  a  husbandman,  colo- 
nist, <  colerc,  till,  cultivate,  dwell :  see  cult,  culti- 
vate, etc.]  1.  A  company  or  body  of  people  who 
migrate  from  their  native  country  or  homo  to  a 
new  province,  country,  or  district,  to  cultivate 
and  inhabit  it,  but  remain  subject  to  or  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  parent  state ;  also, 
the  descendants  of  such  settlers  so  long  as  the 
connection  with  the  mother  country  is  retained. 
Among  the  ancient  lireoka  the  simple  cnfon> .  which  was 
not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  parent  state  except  In 
religious  matters,  must  be  distinguished  from  a  cferweAy 
(which  seeX  Among  the  Ruoiane  tlie  earliest  colonies, 
so  called,  were  merely  garrisons  In  a  Inutile  territory, 
later,  colonic*  were  founded  for  the  bencBt  o(  the  poor 
of  Rone  ;  but  Sylla  restored  the  military  character  to  the 


ohon,  <  Gr. 
.  irases  like 

xn/osowi  htmdrvatj  give  the  finishing  stroke,  go- 
ijnyiira  titiyuv  ry>  toyv,  put  an  end  to  a  speech, 
etc.  (imaginatively  explained  by  Strabo  with 
ref.  to  the  city  KoAoa>6i>  in  Ionia,  because  the 
cavalry  from  that  city  was  "  so  excellent  that 
it  always  decided  the  contest";  but  see  eolo~ 
phony ) ;  prob.  akin  to  L.  columen,  top,  summit : 
see  column.  Cf.  Gr.  Kooxfi;,  the  head,  top,  high- 
est point,  <  xdpvc,  head,  helmet :  see  corypha, 
corypheut.']  1.  An  emblematic  device,  or  a  note, 
especially  one  relating  to  the  circumstances  of 
production,  as  the  printer's  or  scribe's 
place,  and  date, 
or  manuscript. 


lony,  which  became  In  general  a  foundation  fur  the 
benefit  of  veteran  aoldlera  who  bad  served  their  time. 
The  colonists  retaiued  their  Konian  cltiicnship,  and  re- 
ceived their  lauds  by  lot,  til*  original  inhabltunU  of  the 
site  being  subordinated  to  tbctu.  In  American  history 
the  name  l»i!t».rn  especially  to  the  thirteen  t>i»trate  ouu- 
lumiitics  along  the  Atlantic  coast  under  F.ngluh  rule  which 
combined  tn  the  revolution,  «nd  were  formed  In  l~n  Into 
the  Called  .States  ol  America.  They  were  (in  geugrnph. 
teal  order)  New  Mampelilre,  Masaacbusells,  HhoOe  Island. 
Connecticut,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Mary, 
land.  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  lie.  rgl*.  Throe  were  all  originally  •  rudub  ml.  idea 
excepting  New  York  soil  Delaware,  which  were  for  a  time 
reapectirely  Dutch  (ss  New  Nethertand)  and  Swedish  (as 
New  Sweden).  Their  governments  were  by  charter  (in  Mas, 
satchukett*.  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut),  proprietary 
(In  Pennsylvania,  Dcla»»rc,  and  Maryland),  or  royal  (In 
the  remaining  colonies).  In  each  (eicept  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  which  chose  their  own  governors)  the 


i  appointed  by  the  crown  or  by  the  pmprie- 
rown  claimed  a  veto  on  legislation,  anil  Juris- 
peats  from  the  court  of  laic  retort, 
time  thirteen  famous  colonies  of  the  ob 

ii  Uutt  Uiey  were  and  ought  la  be  free  ■ 
States.    By  thnt  vole  they  ceased,  In  the  se 

of  a  colonial  office,  to  be  English  cnlusiint  any  longer, 
ti  e  f- iur  >>f  hl-c.  irv  thev  It,  caior  Frielihti  fn^.m'/s  m 
truly  than  before,     a.  -A.  rreeutnn,  Amer.  Units. ,  p. 


S.  The  country  or  district  planted 

This  cltle  I  Augusta]  was  a  Cotonu  of  the 
whom  It  was  lor  a  long  time  inhabited. 

CVryof,  Crudities.  I.  97. 

S.  A  number  of  persons  of  a  particular  nation, 
taken  collectively,  residing  temporarily  or  in- 
definitely in  a  foreign  city  or  country:  as,  the 
American  colony  in  Paris. — 4.  A  number  of 
animals  or  plants  living  or  growing  volonially. 
Speclltoally  —  (a)  In  6of.,  a  group  o  I  (generally  unicellular) 
fungi  or  algsB  produced  by  eeU-divlsjon  from  a  rouimoa 
parent  cell,  and  adhering  in  groups  or  cludns.  sometimes 
held  together  by  an  enveloping  gelatinous  sulnlsnce.  each 
Individual  bring  able  to  eilat  se[iar*ti'ly.  (6)  In  toot.,  a 
polyp-stock,  polypldom,  or  tome  similar  aggrvgate  of  In- 
dividuals :  applied  to  various  actiunioans,  hydroftoans,  and 
pi^lyinans,  to  the  social  or  compound  asclillans.  etc  Thus, 
a  bit  of  livtnsr  coral  is  a  cocoity  of  coral  polypltea.  See  cut 
nnder  Conttiyemi.^ Crown  colony,  a  colony  in  which 
the  crown  baa  the  entire  control  of  the  legislation,  while 
tlse  administration  Is  carried  on  by  publk  officers  under 
Use  control  of  the  home  government :  dUiinguitlMxl  from 
colonies  having  a  constitution  ami  n>|ircM*ntattvr  g<ivcm- 
nwtit.  Olbraltar  and  Hongkong  are  examples  of  Hritlsh 
crown  colonies. ~  Old  Colony,  sperlrlcally,  the  Plymouth 
(Oniony  in  Massnchltwtts,  or  the  region  once  occupied  by 
It :  ao  called  from  baring  been  the  earliest  settlement 
within  tlie  present  limit*  of  Massachusetts. 

colonyt  (kol'6-ni),  r.  t.  [<  coloni),  n.]  To  colo- 
nize. Faiuhaw. 

colophany,  >■•  An  erroneous  form  of  colophony. 

colophene  (kol'o-fen),  n.  [<  coloph(ony)  + 
-*■«.]  A  viscid,  aromatic  hydrocarbon-oil  ob- 
tained by  the  rapid  distillation  of  colophony, 
or  bv  distilling  oil  of  turpentine  with  strong 
sulphuric  acidj  the  product  being  in  both  cases 
afterward  punned. 

colopholic  (kol-6-fol'ik),  <t.  [<  cotopsvOrty)  + 
-oj  +  -ic.)  Derived  from  or  relateu  to  colo- 
phony: applied  to  one  of  the  acids  present  in 

colophony.  Colopltoltc  acid  is  produced  by  tlie  actinji  of 
heat  ou  plnic  acid,  and  Is  the  least  soluble  in  alcohol  of 


Tho  fiJ.v,,Aoii  may  lie,  and  fmiitently  Is.  a  p 
lation,  such  as '' Lau*  Deo !  "  or    Deo  sltlaua  et  gloria 
...  or  ...  the  mark  or  device  of  the  printer ;  the  seal, 
as  it  were,  solemnly  affiled  to  an  instrument  of  high  Im- 
portance, U  a  published  book  was  time  thought  to  be. 

A',  and      eth  Mr.,  IX.  170. 

2.  The  end  of  a  book :  the  word  "  finis,"  or 
"the  end,"  marking  the  conclusion  of  any 
printed  work. — 3.  joty1.]  fNT'.]  In  tool.;  (n) 
A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  WeMtcood, 
1S32.  (6)  A  genus  of  arachnidans.  Rev.  0.  P. 
Cambridge,  1874. 

colophone  (kol'6-fon),  n.  Same  as  colophony. 
Fattottt. 

Colophonian1  (kol-9-fo'ni-an),  a.  [<  Colophon 
(see  colophony)  +  -ion.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Colophon,  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia. 

colopnonian1  (kol-9-fo'm-an),  a.  [< 
+  -tun.]   Relating  to  a  colophon,  or  uie  con- 
clusion of  a  book.  Cudttorth. 

colophonlc  (kol-y-fon'lk),  a.  [<  tv»iV>pAony  + 
-ic]  Derived  from  colophony,  as  certain  res- 
inous acids  called  pinic  acid,  ptmaric  acid,  tn/lric 
acid,  and  colopholic  acid.  All  these  acids  are  iso- 
meric, their  common  formula  being  1 '..,-,]  1  ;i ;  .. 

colophonite  (kol'o-fo-nit),  n.  [<  colophony  + 
-it'.  '-.  J  A  variety  of  garnet  of  a  reddish-yellow 
or  brown  color,  occurring  in  coarse  granular 
masses :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  color 
and  luster  to  the  resin  colophony. 

colophoninm  (kol-v-fG'ni-uni),  »•  <  la 

culojihonia,  colophony:  see  colophony."]  Same 
as  colophony. 

colophony  (kol'tvfo-ni),  n.  [Formerly  colofo- 
ny;  sometimes  written  colophony,  after  F.  colo- 
phone, formerly  colophone,  =3  Pr.  Pg.  twfopAoNta 
sb  Sp.  It.  colofonia,  <  L.  eolophonia  (so.  retina) 
(NL.  also  colophoninm,  >  Dan.  kolofonium),  <  Gr. 
Kn/jK^uvia  (sc.  wr'tTf),  Colophonian  resin,  fern, 
of  Ko>o«Wh'jof  (L.  t'olophomut)),  Colophonian,  < 
KoAodtCw  (L.  Colophon),  a  city  of  Ionia,  prob. 
so  untried  from  ao/or>ut.-,  summit,  top  (there 
are  about  thirty  towns  named  .VumiiniI  in  the 
United  Htates):  see  colophon.]  A  solid,  amor- 
phous substance,  of  an  amb 
brown  color,  left  after  distilling  crude 
tine  with  water ;  common  resin,  or  rosin.  It  la 
widely  used  in  tho  arts,  especially  in  making  snap  and  the 
'    of  varnish,  and  in  medicine  ss  an  ingrvdl- 


ch 


r  grade 


cut  of  plasters.    Also  eolaphoue. 

nil 


[The  word  la  not  now  In 

use  except  as  a  liook'Wonl.] 

OolopterldlB (kol-op-ter'i-dS),  n. pi.  [Kit,  <  Co- 
lotiternf,  1,  +  ■*«•». J  In  Cabanis  s  elasKiilealion 
of  birds,  a  name  of  the  American  family  7yr<iM- 
md<r,  embrnei  ug  the  tyrant  flycatchers  and  their 
immediate  allir-s,  as  a  group  of  elamatorial  or 
non-oseine  Failures.    See  Tyrannida: 

Coloptems  (ko-lop'te-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Cabanis, 
184.1),  <  Gr.  kA/jk,  docked,  curtal,  +  irrrnoi. 
v.ing,  —  E./«jfAeT.]  1.  In  ornith.,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Colopterida. — 2.  In  cn- 
fowi.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Erich- 
eon,  1842. 

COloqolntt,  »■    [ME.,  <  OF.  ry>JorI«inf/',  F.  colo- 
qnintc  1  see  coloquintida.]  Same  as  coloquintitla. 
Cucurmbor  wlhle  and  nWoysiyni  doo  hreae. 

PaUruliiu,  Iluslwniiric  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  U. 

coloqulntlda  (kol-o-kwin'ti-dS), ».  [=  F.  colo- 
ijuinte  =  Sp.  coloq'uintida  —  Pg.  cotoquintida,  < 
MIj.  cotoquintida,  corruption  of  colocynthUta, 
prop.  ace.  of  L.  rotocynthin,  >  E.  eolocynth :  see 
coloeynth.]  The  eolocynth  or  bitter  apple.  See 
eolocynth. 

The  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  aa  locusts,  shall 
be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  aa  cSMWuinrufa. 

Shot.,  Othello.  I.  3. 

Color,  colour  (kul'or),  «.  [Tlie  second  spelling 
is  still  prevalent  iii  England ;  early  mod.  E.  col- 
our,  color,  cohmre,  eolluur,  <  ME.  colour,  colnr, 
culur,  rartdy  color,  <  AF.  cnlur,  OF.  colnr,  color, 
colour,  contour,  mod.  F.  contour  f>  D.  17«ir  = 
Dtin.  luliir  =  Sw.  Mor)  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  color  ( Pg. 

It.  colore,  <  L.  color  (color-), 


OL.  colon  (cf.  arborl),  color,  tint,  orig.  a  c< 
ering,  from  the  root  of  eclarc,  cover,  hide,  oc- 
culture,  hide :  see  conceal  and  occult.  For  the 
transfer  of  sense,  cf.  Gr.  Xfxni,  xpoa,  surface, 
skin,  color.]  1.  Objectively,  that  quality  of  a 
thing  or  appearance  which  is  perceived  by  the 
eye  alone,  independently  of  the  form  of  the 
thing;  subjectively,  a  sensation,  or  the  class  of 
sensations,  peculiar  to  the  organ  of  vision,  and 
arising  from  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
proper  stimulus  to  the  sensation  of  color  is  light  radiated 
from  a  luminous  body  or  reflected  from  t 


non  luminous  body  :  but  It  can  be  Indue 
as  by  an  electric  shock.  When  a  ray 
analysed,  as  by  •  prism,  Into  parts  each  of  a 
wave-length,  the  parts  show  the  onion  red,  orangi 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  which  form  a  co 
spectrum,  each  color  shading  gradually  into  t 
(See  luihl  ami  s^ecrrum. )  These  colors  have  born 
nrt'iwiiry  or  timute,  though  in  fact  they  do  not  ei 
pie  color  aensatioua  If  the  colors  of  the  spec) 
recombtnod,  white  light  reappears.  Similarly,  li 
are  which  lie  near  hrgcthar  In  tho  epectrum, 
the  name  side  of  light  of  wave  length  0.521  microi 
mixed  (for  example,  If  two  rays  of  colored  light  are 
thrown  upon  the  same  spot  so  as  to  be  reflected  from  It 
together),  the  liileruiedlate  colors  are  nearly  prodncr»L 
If,  however,  the  colors,  being  on  dlllerent  sides  of  that 

Sare  taken  further  and  further  upart  In  the  spec 
the  mixture  becomes  gradually  whiter  (leas  aatu- 
untU  two  colors  are  Inund  which  produce  pure 
If  the  colon  are  still  further  removed,  a 


face  of  a 
y  other  means, 
white  light  Is 
of  a  definite 
xraxigc,  yellow, 
ittnuous 
tie  next. 
1  termed 
kini 
nun  are 
two  eol- 
both  on 
are 


purple  re 

produce  while  or  gray  1 .. 

such  are  red  ami  green-blue,  orange  and  blue,  yellow 


Thuse  pairs  of  colon  which  when  . 
light  are  called  coraia'enieNfiirjr 


and  mdtco-bltM,  grwn-yellow  and  violet, 

t  parts  of  the  spccU 
of  the  light  :  thus,  orange  when 


TheseinatbiriB 
ol  the  spectrmn,  however, 


produced  by  the  dUterent  | 
vary  with  the  intensity  of 

hiirnly  illuminated  luoio)  more  yellow  tbail  when  darker, 
and  the  main  effect  of  increasing  tlie  Illumination  of  a 
color  la  to  add  a  yellow  color-ectisatlon.  called  the  refer 
0/  fertfAtifss.    If,  Instead  of  mitlikg  s|H-rtral  colors,  oul- 

1.  ted  pigments  are  mixctl,  very  dttfi-rrnt  results  are  ob- 
tained :  thus,  while  spectral  blue  and  yellow  produce 
white,  blue  ami  yellow  pigments  produce  green.  This  is 
due  to  tlie  fact  that  Use  blue  pigment  absorbs  nearly  all 
the  yellow  ami  red  light,  while  the  yellow  pigment  atworhs 
the  blue  and  violet  Tight,  so  tbst  only  the  green  remains 
to  be  reflected.  Colon  vary  In  cAroMo,  or  freedom  from 
admixture  of  wbite  light ;  in  brightness  or  fumiiuwnry  ,* 
and  In  hue,  which  rougiily  corresponds  to  the  mean  wave- 
length of  the  light  emitted.  Tlie  numbers  which  measure 
these  quantities,  as  well  as  any  other  system  of  three  nutn- 
tien  for  donning  colors,  are  called  constonfr  0/ crWoe.  Pure 
white  light  ana  darkness  are  not  ordinarily  regarded  as 
colon  ;  but  white  and  black  objects  arc  commonly  spoken 
of  as  colored,  althuagh  the  former  reflect  and  the  Utter 
aloorb  all  the  rays  of  light  without  separating  them  iuto 
colors  properly  so  called. 

2.  In  paintinp:  (a)  The  general  effect  of  nil 
the  hues  entering  into  the  composition  of  a 
picture.  (&)  An  effect  of  brilliancy  combined 
with  harmony:  said  either  of  a  work  in  differ- 
ent colors  or  of  a  work  in  monochrome,  or  of 
an  engraving:  as,  the  picture  has  no  color;  the 
engraving  is  full  of  color. 

Though  tbere  Is  no  colour  strictly  speaking.  In  an  en- 
graving consisting  merely  of  black  and  *  hlte  linca,  yet  the 
term  button  . . .  applied  to  an  ensjntTiug  which  tssuppcecd. 

I  character  of  Its  linen  and  the  contrast  of 


p.  SW. 

3.  Any  distinguishing  hue,  or  the  condition  of 
having  a  distinguishing  hue — that  is,  a  hue  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  prevails  among  objects 
of  the  kinil  concerned,  whether  the  prevailing 
hue  be  positive,  as  green,  or  neutral  or  negative, 
as  white  or  black;  hence,  (a)  in  a  picture  or 
view,  or  in  a  fabric  or  other  material  dyed  or 
painted,  any  hue.  especially  a  pure  tint  (often 
implying  a  vivid  one),  other  than  black  and 
white;  (ft)  in  human  beings,  from  the  stand- 
point of  tho  white  races,  a  hue  or  complexion 
other  than  white,  and  especially  black;  (c)  in 
Iml.,  any  hue  except  green.  8ee  colored,  2. — 4. 
The  natural  hue  of  tlie  face ;  a  red  or  reddish 
tint;  flush;  blush;  complexion  in  general. 

Hut  aye  she  drank  the  catild  water. 
To  keep  her  cr<tour  Hue. 

Fair  Annie  (fluid  «  lUltada,  III.  SOU 


Look,  whether  bo  I 
cars  In  bis  eyes. 

My  odour  came  and 


1  nut  turned  lil«  colour,  and  baa 
Skai,,  Hamlet,  II.  S. 

ntsevcml  tiiikcs  with  Indignation. 
Strl/t,  tlulllvcrs  IravrU,  II.  3. 

i 


6.  That  which  is  used  for  coloring;  a 
paint. 

Tho  statue  U  but  newly  fixed,  the  colour's 

Not  dry.  SArsr.,  W.  T.,  v.  1 

By  mixing  his 


tints.    Hy  mixing  enfowrt  with  rohiurs,  he  produces  cone 
or  hues ;  and  by  mixing <otour,«t  tints  with 


ixiiiud  i-oio«rs,or 
Mack,  he  gets  shades 


alter t  FicWi  Cht 


cor). 


?mpAy,  p.  IT, 

6.  jfr.  (■)  A  flag,  ensign,  or  standard,  such  as 
is  borne  in  a  military  body,  or  by  a  ship :  so 
called  from  being  usually  marked  by  a  partic- 
ular combination  of  colors :  i 
a  singular  noun.    See  flag*. 


Digitized  by  Google 


color 

I  thought  I  should  have  hsd  a  tomb  hung  round 
With  taller' J  colour*,  broken  iwn. 

Lust  *  Dominion.  Iv.  6. 
An  author  compares  » im«l  coin  to  a  tattered  colour*. 

Addison. 

The  national  refers  vera  waving  In  all  I  i r.-.  1 1-  ma. 

O.  r.  Mo/ines,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  ML 

(6)  A  distinctive  marking  by  color  or  colore,  as 
of  n  badge  or  ilrt-ss ;  specially  colored  insignia ; 
haute,  any  symbol  or  mark  of  identification: 
an,  tho  colors  of  a  party ;  the  colors  of  a  boxer; 
the  colors  of  a  rider  or  an  owner  in  a  horse- 


1110 

on  apparent  tint  not  a  sufficient  right ,  the 


lay  a  tiro 
office,  tl 

oltlccr  ai 
Bilthnrtn 
scmblanr 
lldity.  A 


•  thay  knire  that  taiyghttc*  myghtc  knswe 
Iferte  Arthurt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I  SSCH. 

nt  of  style. 

Figure*  of  poetri*. 
Or  colours*  of  rethorlk. 

Chauetr,  Hoax  of  Fame,  1.  8241. 

8.  Kind;  sort;  variety;  character;  description. 

Bora  and  women  are  fur  the  moat  part  cattle  of  thl> 
Mar..  Ai  you  Uke  It.  UL  K 
J  VIII.]  could  send  Cromwell  to  the  Work  the 
i  discovered  that  he  waa  pursuing  <le*lgn*  of  a 
"  I  not  recommend  Itaelf  hi  Mm. 

>  Hist,  p.  U4, 


•  around  of  truth,  than 
Drury*  going  to  mass. 
Dunne,  Letters,  mil. 
A  business  difference  between  communes  will  take  on 
much  the  aarne  colour  aa  a  dispute  between  digger*  in  the 
lawless  Went,  am)  will  lead  a*  directly  t.i  ilic^srbltramont 

10.  That,  which  serves  to  hide  tho  real  ebaV 
j  and  give  a  false  appearance ; 
1)  false  show;  pretonse;  guise. 

Why  bunt  I  then  for  colour  or  excuse? 

SAa*.,  Lucrece,  L  807. 
Under  the  enfour  of  coranHindtng  hlrn, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  b«  prefer. 

Hhak,,  T.  O.  of  V.,  It.  g. 

My  father  Instantly  clapped  hla  hand  on  my  uncle  Toby'a 
mouth,  under  colour  of  whispering  in  hU  ear. 

Slcrne,  Tristram  Shandy,  It.  29. 

lit.  Reason;  ground;  especially,  good  reason ; 
excuse. 

The  moat  eofeur  of  cnmparlaon  t*  In  tho  other  twain*. 
.  .  .  And  thin  aa  I  aald,  In  these  two  thing*  may  you 
catch*  moat  colour  to  compare  the  wealthy  inana  mertte 
with  the  mertte  of  tribulation. 

Sir  T.  Man.  Comfort  against  Tribulation  (1K73),  f  ol.  60. 
I  have  tho  wan  for  my  colour,  and  ury  pemuon 
Skak..  2  Hen.  IV. 


the  more  reaaouable. 
What  ha*  Accliw  done,  to  he  deatmy'd? 
At  leant,  I  would  bare  a  mlour. 

Fletcher,  V 

Did  I  attempt  her  with  a  thread  1 
pt  with  i 


L2. 


It.S. 


(a)  The  various  rhvthmic,  me- 
mic  chara< ' 


dati 


hjert  being  to 
f  It.— Color  of 


tor  matter  in  avoidance 
ance  of  right  by  which  a  thertrl  or  other 
i>  do  that  which  tlie  law  .toe*  not  really 
It  implies  an  Illegal 
r  appearance  of  title, 
rding  to  the  stricter  a 
of  title  tlie  instrument  should  lie 
the  property,  jwofeMi  to  convi 
possession  l 
■live  nl  the 


and  In  imch  cbju 
feci  title,  Irrespi 


"y 

act.   Color  of  title, 

irrespective  of  it*  va- 
itbontles,  co  give  color 
good  in  (ixui.  blentily 
and  lie  duly  executed . 
It  may  rijien  Into  jier- 
har*et*-r 


of  the  instrument.  —  Confluent  colors.  See  roit|ft*rn(. 
Distemper  colors,  colors  ground  in  water  to  a  creamy 
consistency,  to  which  is  lidded  a  sizing  of  glue  or  white 
of  egg  to  make  them  adhere  to  the  surface  to  which  they 
are  applied.  They  are  generally  used  for  decorating 
plastered  walls  or  ceilings.  Abu  called  /ream  color*. 
Dry  color,  any  dry  pigment  auitable  for  grinding  in  a 
medium  to  lie  used  in  painting.  Ecclesiastical  colors, 
liturgical  colors,  colora  for  vestments,  and  b>r  hangings 
of  the  altar,  sanctuary,  pulpit,  etc..  varying  according  to 
the  festival,  the  season,  or  the  kind  of  olhcc.  According 
to  the  Homan  sequence  of  colors,  white,  as  the  color  of 
purity  and  Joy,  Is  used  on  the  festivals  of  Christ,  the  Vir- 
gin, angels,  and  sainta  not  martyrs,  and  at  marriages ;  red. 
as  the  color  of  blood,  on  the  feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross  and 
of  martyrs,  and  also  at  Whitsuntide  with  reference  to  the 
tongues  of  tire  f  Acts  II.  S) ;  violet  or  purple,  as  tlie  peniten- 
tial color,  In  Advent,  Scptuagesinui,  etc.,  tent,  and  on  vi- 
gils, etc.;  green,  the  prevailing  color  of  natural  vegetation, 
and  symbolic  of  hope,  on  days  and  during  seasons  not 
otherwise  distinguished,  especially  from  Trinity  to  Advent 
Sunday,  both  exclusive ;  black,  onilood  Friday,  at  funerals, 
and  at  services  for  tho  departed.  These  colors  are  widely 
used  In  Anglican  churebea  also,  though  leaa  frequently  for 
vestments  than  for  hangings.  Some  Anglican  churches 
have  revived  the  old  English  or  Snrum  colors,  namely, 
red  as  the  ordinary  Sunday  color,  as  a  penitential  color 
on  Ash  Wednesday.  Hood  Friday,  Raster  Kven,  and  Whit- 
sun  Even,  and  also  on  the  same  (lav's  as  In  the  Homan  use ; 
white,  throughout  "Eastertide;  yellow,  for  feasta  of  com 
feasors ;  blue,  indifferently  with  green ;  and  brown  or 
gray  with  violet,  for  penitential  season*.  In  the  flreck 
Church  vestments,  etc..  of  various  colora  are  used,  but 
there  is  no  Used  or  habitual  sequence  as  In  the  Wcat.  ex- 
cept that  red  is  preferred  for  Lent.-  Fast  colors,  tbuae 
colors  which  do  not  wash  out  or  fade  easily  from  exposure 


13.  An  apparent  or  prima  facie  right,  pretext, 
or  ground:  especially  used  in  legal  phraseology, 
and  commonly  implying  falsity  or  some  defect 
of  strict  right:  as,  to  extort  money  under  color 
of  office ;  to  hold  possession  under  color  of  title. 

'  to  dctaine  me,  they  dismiss  d  me 
i  piUy  of  my  ignorance. 

Scelun,  Diary,  Dec.  25,  1647. 
life]  went  alao  to  the  bouaeaof  thoae  few  families  planted 
there,  and  forced  some  of  them  to  awcar  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Swollen,  though  he  hod  no  color  of  title  to  that 
place.  WintArop,  Hist  New  England,  II.  ITo. 

13.  In  mining,  a  particle  or  scale  of  gold,  as 

or  washed  out  with  the  batea  or  horu^poon. 
[Cordilleran  mining  region.]  — 14.  In  pltrcn.. 
one  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  its  supposed 
function  being  that  of  giving  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving colors  or  of  distinguishing  their  shades. 
— 15.  In  her.  .See  tinctun .—  16.  Animation; 
vividness. 

Ito  couth*  kyndllch*  with  eeiosir  dUcriue. 
Yf  alio  the  world*  were  whit  other  awanwhit  alio  thynge*' 
Pier*  Plowman  (C),  xxl.  ill. 

17.  In  music: 
Iodic,  or  ham* 
tion  which  constitute  its  individuality,  as  varia- 
tions in  rhythm,  melodic  decorations  or  figures, 
intentional  discords,  etc.  The  use  of  tlie  um  Is 
traceable  to  the  early  use  of  colored  line*  to  assist  In  the 
interpretation  of  the  neunun,  and  also  of  colored  n<  >U  »  and 
other  algn*  in  the  mensural-music  (6)  The  timbre  or 
quality  of  a  musical  tone.  Bee  timbre  Absorp- 
tion or  color.  s*e  absorption.— Accidental  colors, 
acoustic  color,  adjective  color.  the  adjectives. 
Application  colors.  Mora*  a»  sjnnf  o^ors.- Artists' 
colors,  the  finer  and  more  expensive  colors  used  by  artists, 
in  distinction  from  the  coarser  colors  used  bv  house- 
pa  in  ten.-  Body  color.  He*  b..iy-r»/„r,  -  Brass-color. 
Scebrsu»t.-  Broken  colors.  Kee  broken  —  Cake-color. 
See  atvuvr-eolor,  below.— Coal-tar  colors.  »c»  rout-fur. 


so  of  fatt  colour*  |a  given  to  those  which  resist 
i  of  light,  air.  water,  alcohol,  dilute  acid*  and 


Un-napt  with  meritorious  actions,  called 
She  might  "'^^'^"^  "*LM^  |  JjJ" 


The 
tho  ac 

alkalU.  and  of  weak  hypochlorites  and  soap  solution 

Calrert,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  Id. 
Fresco  colors.  Same  aa  diilrmper  colon  (which  see, 
above).— Fundamental  color,  a  color  which,  under  the 
lllumlnatiau  of  average  diffused  daylight,  produces  as 
nearlv  aa  possible  a  fundamental  color-sensation.  Also 
caUod  primary  color.  Kee  cofor  m- nation. -  Oeneral  col- 
or, in  paintino,  tlwj  effect  in  combination  of  all  the  hues 
„,  ,  •■>■—''—  in  a  picture. -Gradation  of  color, 

•tion  of  the  colin-  aensiitions  excited  by 
;  porta  of  a  surface.    Oralnlrifi  COlors,  colors 
nseed-oll  with  the  addition  of  a  small  amount 
ir  spreading  when  mnnijiulated  with 
a  graining  comb  to  ImOato  thegrabilng  of  various  woods. 

hseithMfexdierin^ 

Kedneas  of  the  complexion.— Intense  color,  o  high  color. 
-  Japan  colors,  colors  ground  In  a  medium  called  Japan. 

ich-  Slid  csr-pslnters.  an 


coach-colon.  They  sr*  thinned  with  turpentine 
using,  and  dry  dead  or  flat,  that  is,  without  any 
gins*.  They  are  afterward  varnished. »  hlch  brings  out  the 
lirilllaticy  of  color. -law  of  color,  tile  principle  that 
every  cofi>r  of  the  spectrum  can  be  matched  by  a  mixture 
of  some  two  out  of  threw  color*,  namely,  the  scarlet  vermil- 
ion of  the  »p*ctruui  at  wave  leiurth  O.iW)  (Angstrom),  the 
pure  bin*  of  the  spectrum  at  wave-length  a.tM.  and  a 
green  a  llttlo  more  Intense  than  the  pure  green  of  the  *p*c- 
tram  at  w*ve-l«ngth  n.Mt,  except  only  that  the  green  of 
the  spectrum  contain*  a  little  of  both  red  and  blue- 

UKS^otor.00?  °fl"ii  i'-nVil  ^AaThw!ott^Un>A^  of 
hues,  special  to  any  object  or  part.  (6)  A  general  system 
of  light  and  shadow  npon  which  the  modeling  and  tint- 
ing of  details  Is  executed  ;  chiaroscuro, 


colorability 

mixture  of  which  all  other  colors  can  be  produced.  Alas 
cat  led  fuwiamenlal  color*.  —  Pulp-Colors,  the  nam*  gives) 
by  paper-stainer*  ami  calico-printers  to  colors  ground  in 
water.  —  Pure  color,  (u)  A  color  produced  by  homoge- 
neous light,  (ft)  Any  very  brilliant  or  decided  color,  (ci 
In  tmiHtino,  color  in  which  each  hue  la  lighted  or  ehaited 
only  with  a  niodlttcation  of  Itaelf,  and  not  with  a  totally 
different  hue.  Thus,  a  brick  wall  painted  in  pvrecolor  will 
lie  red  In  Isitb  sunlight  and  shadow,  as  distinguished  from 
a  representation  of  such  a  wall  aa  red  In  the  sun,  and  blue, 
gray,  or  brown  In  the  shade. — Secondary  color*.  i*e* 
feondo.ru,— Spirit  colors,  certain  colors  obtained  In  cal- 
ico-printing, so  called  front  the  use  of  "splnta,"lbe  tech- 
nical name  for  tho  add  solution*  of  tin,  in  applying  the 
colors.  Alan  called  application  colors.—  Subjective  col- 
ors. Same  a*  aeeidental  color*  (which  see,  under  aeciden- 
taty— Substantive  color,  see  adjectir* 
aajoctic*. — To  cast  color* ,  to  lose  color ;  i " 
lie  ossf  al  hi*  colour  and  bl-com  pale. 

ITiftiwM  of  MaTM  (F..  E.  T.  K\  L  SSL 
TO  Change  color,  to  turn  red  or  pale :  aald  of  a  person. 

thy  cufourf 

7-ich.iii..ias. 

To  fear  no  colors*,  to  foar  no  enemy :  probably  at  first 
a  military  expression.    Is.  Jon**m;  Swift. 

I  can  tell  thee  where  that  saying  waa  born,  of,  1  fear  no 
colours.  ...  In  the  wars.  Sliok.,  T.  N.,  t  6, 

To  match  colors,  to  find  colors  which  produce  the  *mme 
color -sensations.— To  show  one's  colors,  to  declare  ones 
opinion*,  sentiment*,  or  Intentions  — Tube-colors,  oil- 
color*  put  up  In  collapsible  tin  tube*,  for  the  use  of  artiata. 
— Varnish  colors,  a  class  of  colors  used  In  glaas-peinUnc- 
They  are  soft,  and  form  when  applied  a  kind  of  glare  upon 
the  surfacoof  the  glass.— VltnAable  colors, the oiida of 
varlon*  metal*  ground  to  a  paste  In  s  medium,  usually  oil 
of  turpentine  and  u*ed  fur  dcnratlng  pottery.  The  colors 
are  developed  by  being  fused  into  the  glace  at  a  high  tem- 
perature In  a  kilo.—  Water-color,  (a)  A  pigment  ground 
In  water  containing  s  small  amount  of  glue,  glycerin, 
honey,  or  molasses,  to  cause  It  to  hind  and  adhere  to  the 
surface  on  which  It  Is  applied.  When  pressed  Into  molds 
anil  thorouglilydried,  they  ore  called  caic^olon;  butwheia 
sold  In  the  form  of  s  stiff  paste  they  are  called  moist  col 
or*.  (/>)  A  painting  don*  In  *uch  pigmenta.—  Young - 
Helmholts  theory  of  color  I  named  for  Thomas  Vouns 
(1T73-1«'J»),  who,  however,  did  not  prove  the  theory,  and 
Hermann  Ludwlg  Ferdinand  lielniiioltz,  horn  1321],  the 
doctrine  that  there  are  three  kind*  of  nerve*  In  the  retina, 
giving  respectlTely  sensations  of  red,  green,  and  violet,  and 
that  all  other  eolnr-aensatiooa  are  due  to  the  simultaneous 
excitation  of  two  kind*  of  nerves  or  of  all  I' 

1.  .SAnde,  Tint,  etc.   See  Aud.-lO.  Plea,  | 
blance,  disguise. 

color,  colour  (kul'or),  r.  [Early  mod,  E.  also 
f»«otire,  coloure;  <  ME.  colourcn,  colore*.,  <  OF. 
•,  P.  eolorer  —  Sp.  Pg.  colorar  (Pg.  also 
)  aw  It.  coUrrarc,  color  (cf.  F.  eoforier,  OF. 
colorir  (>  D.  ktrurcn  am  G.  cvloritren  =  Dan. 
kolorcrc  =  Bw.  kolorera)  =  8p.  Pg.  colorenr  and 
colorir  s=  It.  eolorire,  color,  paint,  adorn),  <  L. 
colorare,  give  a  color  to,  color,  <  color,  color: 
twec»/or,».  Ct.  cohrish.j  I.  trans.  1.  To  give 
or  applv  a  color  to;  change  or  alter  the  color 
or  hue  of;  dye;  tinge;  paint;  stain. 

There  waa  no  link  to  colour  Peter  *  bat  Itnat  Is,  with 
anioke).  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S..  It.  L 

2.  Figuratively  —  (a)  To  cause  to  appear  differ- 


;  give  a  specious  appear- 
to;  set  in  a  fair  light;  palliate;  excuse; 


two  o  w,  oei  in 

make  plausible. 


Local  coin 
translation  I 


'l|ll|Hl. 


ue  In  all  the  black  aud  white-  arts  means  the 
■t  all  huea  into  their  relative  degrees  of  gray. 

llamerton,  Qrsphlc  Arts,  p  tit. 
(c.)  Instinct  characteristics,  pecullarltle*.  or  Individual- 
ity :  said  of  a  place,  a  country,  a  iwriod.  etc. 

One  (towcrl  inaerted  in  the  body  Of  the  wall  |of  One*, 
terl  and  the  oilier  connected  with  it  by  a  short,  crumbling 
ridge  of  masonry,  they  contribute  to  a  positive  jumble  of 
local  color.  11.  Jame*,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  11. 

Hence— Ml  Analogous  characteristics  in  a  lite 

-  '    -     Low  color,  a  color  of  little  chrome! 

-  Mixture  of  colors,  a  color  which  throw*  upon  the  ret- 
ina a  sum  of  lights  similar  In  quantity,  and  proportionate 
In  Intensity,  to  the  lights  which  would  lie  projected  by  the 
constituent  color*,  the  sum  of  the  proportion*  being  unity. 
Thus,  If  A.  It.  and  C  am  the  lights  thrown  upon  the  retina 
by  three  color*,  and  another  color  project*  a  light  which  I* 
the  sum  of  t  A,  |  H.  and  I  c.  then  the  latter  1*  *aid  to  he  a 
mixture  of  A.  ft,  and  i  Moist  color.  See  srafcr-oifor. 
below.— Neutral  color,  a  color  w  hich  man  be*  a  mixture 
of  while  uu,l  black.  OU-COlor,  a  pigment  of  any  kind 
ground  In  linseed-  or  puppy-oil.  The  former  oil  I*  gener- 
ally used  for  house-paint*,  the  latter  forartltt*' 
Persons  of  color,  sperincally,  persons  having 
portion,  however  small,  of  African  bloud. 


C  pleaded 
•  to  have 


by  no  mean*  rare,  M  Culloch,  (Icog.  1 

Positive  colors,  these  colors  which  sre  unbroken  by  such 
accidents  as  affect  neutral  colors  -  Primary  colors.  <ul 
The  seven  colors  Into  which  Newton  arbitrarily  divided 
the  spectrum.  He*  def  1.  sIk,vc.  (b)  The  colors  red,  yel- 
low, and  blue,  from  the  mixture  of  which  It  was  errone- 
ously sup)»»cd  (from  the  facts  ul  the  uieclianlcal  iidxtur* 
ofjrifmeiit*)  »n  other  colors  could  be  pmnluced.   (c)  Tli* 


He  colours  tlie  faUehood  of  .£neos  by  an  t 
nisnd  ol  Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen. 

Dryden,  Ded.  < 
We  have  scarce  heard  of  an  Insurrection  that  was  not 
coloured  with  grievances  of  the  highest  kind. 

Addumt,  Freeholder. 

(6)  To  give  a  special  character  or  distinguish- 
ing quality  to,  analogous  to  color  in  a  material 
object. 

Coloring  matter,  any  element  from  which  the  color  of 
natural  object*  is  derived,  or  any  substance  employed  In 
tlie  art*  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  color.-  Coloring 
tool,  in  «itf -can™ cine,  a  tool  used  for  cutting  color-line* 
upon  the  field  of  work.  It  baa  two  cutting  edge*  ;  one, 
placed  In  a  line  already  cut,  serves  as  a  gage  to  fix  the 
distanre  of  the  next  line.  — To  color  (a  sicangcrs)  goods*, 
to  allow  him  to  enter  goods  at  the  custom-house  in  one  a 
name,  to  avoid  the  alien's  duty :  aald  of  a  freeman. 

Hi*  aald  marchsnts  shsl  not  allow  any  man  which  is 
not  of  their  company,  nor  aha]  not  colour  his  good*  and 
luarrhandlxe  vnder  their  company. 

Ilakluut  *  Voyagn,  I.  ITS. 

II.  isffrta*.  To  become  red  in  the  face; 
flush ;  blush :  aa,  be  colored  from  baahfulne»e : 
often  followed  by  tip. 

"  If  you  believed  It  impossible  to  be  true,"  aald  Elisa- 
l*th.  snfnurtno  with  astonishment  and  disdain,  "  I  won- 
der you  took  toe  trouble  of  coming  so  far." 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  SOI. 

colorability,  colourability  (tol'or-a-bU'Ui), 
».  t<  fo/<rrwf»fe-.  colourable ;  see  .Itfltu.)  1.  The 
power  of  absorbing  or  receiving  color. 

The  eotoura bility  of  the  lichen*  is  not  s  property  of  these 
plants  a*  a  whole. 

IT.  Crook**,  Dyeing  and  Calico-rsrtaUiuj,  p.  sr*. 

1 


v 
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colorable 

colorable,  colourable  (kul'or-«-bl),  a.  [<  color, 
colour,  +  -able,  after  LL.  cotorabitis,  chromatic 
(in  music),  <  Ij.  eoiorare,  color:  nee  color,  v.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  colored;  capable  of  being 
lived,  painted,  tinged,  or  stained. —  2.  Specious ; 
plausible ;  giving  an  appearance  of  right,  fair- 
ness, or  fitness,  especially  a  false  appean 
as,  a  colorable  pretext;  a  colorable  excuse. 
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the  defective  color  (red  or  greenX  The  reralt* 
il  Inquiries  aa  to  Hi*  prevd 


inordinary , 
want  of  anm 
lotted  State 


Every  one  battened 


my  curlou*  objection?!  which  luvvc  n;<- 
he  proposed  rotMtUlllloti,  the  moat  el' 
the  lewAt  tuJuura^  »  derived  (rum  tile 
DVidon  respecting  the  debt*  due  to  the 
.4.  MoMiAin,  Kedrrdid,  No.  H4. 
to  urge  dome  former  *en  ire  or 
u  a  coturnbtt  plea  for  ohtduing  a 
supiireaacd  laudi 

/.  a 


Itratli,  Amen,  of  I.lt.,  I.  .IfC 
wlvee  — the  deadly-lively  aort  of  ladle*  wlwae  poi 
are.  If  noc  a  lintlm-atiou,  at  lead  a  cofciwraMe  occa- 
iliut  the  reaUUieaa  with  which  he  [Ueiiry 


VIU.1  pat 

Stubhs,  Medieval  tad  Modem  HUi..  p.  247. 
-tya.  2.  Spffiotu,  PtaiuibU,  eh-.   fcoo  onVnd&tV. 

colorableneas,  colour  ableness  (kul' or- a -bl- 
ues), a.    Speciousness ;  pLausibleness. 
colorably,  colour  ably  (kul'or-a-bli),  adv.  Spe- 
ciously; plausibly. 

Kluha'a  ncrvant,  f Jehad,  a  bribing  brother,  ho  caroe 
eoiorwMa'  to  Najuuan  the  Syrian. 

iMlimer,  3d  Sermon  bet.  Bdw.  VI.,  ISfio. 

Colorado  beetle.  See  btriUP. 

coloradolte  (kol-o-ra'do-it),  a.    [<  Colorado 

(seedef.)  +  -ifc2.]  A  native  tellurid  of  mercury, 

a  rare  metallic  mineral,  found  in  Colorado, 
colorant  ( kul'or-ant),      [<  L.  coloran(  f-)#, 

of  eoiorare,  color:  gee  color,  r.]  A 

matter. 

That  wonderful  wJWwitf  [roaaolUne]  may  ho  constituted 
liv  thi'  action  .if  alu»*l  any  .if  tho  nulillzlrig  agent*  known 
In  <herol»try  upon  aniline.         I'-P.  .rW.  Ifo  ,  X  X  V,  'JUT. 

colorate  (kul'or-«t),  a.    [<  L.  colorahu.  pp.  of 
eotororc,  color:  see  color,  r.l    Colored;  dyed 
or  tinged  with  some  color.  [Bare.] 
Hail  the  tunlclc*  ami  humours  of  the  eye  been  crtorat*. 

Kay,  Worka  of  Creation,  ii. 

coloration  (kiil-o-ra'shon), [=  F.  coloration 
=  Sp.  coloracioit"=  It.  colorazioHe,  <  h.  as  if  *co- 
lnruttv(n-),  <  eoiorare,  pp.  eolorattu,  color:  see 
wtor.r.]  1.  The  art or  practice  of  coloring,  or 
the  state  of  being  colored ;  •  coloring. 

The  mart  aeriotii  objection  to  the  tnereaae  of  the  aper- 
ture of  obJect-gla**c*  wa.*  the  coloration  of  the  Image  pro- 
duced. It  .'.  i 

2.  Specifically,  the  special  character  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  colors  and  colored  marks  on  a 
surface ;  an  arrangement  of  colors. 

Tile  dander  whlp-uiake*  are  rendered  alinoat  lnvlalble 
at  uVv  glide  among  the  foliage  by  a  dnitlar  coforafiviv, 

A.  H.  Wallace.  Nat.  Select,  p.  M. 

colorational  (ktil-o-ra'shon-al),  a.  [<  eolora- 
twn  +  -a/.]  Of,  pertaining  to.  or  dependent 
on  color:  as,  colorational  changes, 
colorature  (kul'or-a-tur),  n.  [=  G.  coloraturen 
=  Dan.  ;  iloratwr,  <C  Tt.  coloratura,  <  LL.  as  if 
'coloratura  (cf.  colorabilur :  see  colorable),  <  L. 
i  pp.  ootoratu*,  color:  see  color,  r.l  A 
id  other  florid 
ations  in  vocal  music,  in  which  siugle  syl- 
lables of  the  words  are  to  be  sung  to  two  or 
more  tones.  Also  called  coloring. 
color-bearer  (kul  'or -bar' er),  n.  One  who 
bears  a  flag ;  an  officer  or  a  soldier  who  carries 
the  colors. 

color-blind  (kul'or-blind),  a.  and  a.  I.  a.  In- 
capable of  perceiving  certain  colors.  See  color- 

are  ealor-Uind. 
,  Study  Wlndowi,  p.  ITS. 

II.  a.  One  who  is  incapable  of  acci 
distinguishing  colors,  or  certain  colors; 
persons  col  leeti vely. 

Another  engineer  had  by  some  overdght  not  been  test- 
ed in  Kt>dlTlt|nn,  and  thla  led  to hi* eiainlnallon  and . .  . 
KWTktlon  by  the  writer  aa  a  nWur-AKiwl 

I'op.  Set.  Mo.,  XX  VI.  438. 

color-blindness  (kul'or-bllnd'nes),  n.  Incapa- 
city for  perceiving  colors,  independent  of  the 
capacity  for  distinguishing  light  and  shade,  and 
form.  It  ia  not  a  mere  Incapacity  for  dUalngnldiing 
colon  (tor  thla  might  be  due  to  want  of  training),  but  ait 
dwenneur  great  wewkneaaaf  Hie  »eiuuitioiut  upon  which  the 
pow,,  of  distinguishing  color,  ntual  lie  founded.  Color- 
liltwlneaa  may  be  Ma/.  Uutt  la,  the  abaence  of  all  per- 
"■[*!•«  of  colon  a*  imch.  independently  of  llslit  atvd  nhude, 
df  colon  appcarirw  "Imply  aa  ahadew ;  at  partial,  die  en- 
tire or  imrtial  inability  Ui  ilUtinsiilnh  particular  colon 
MrpendVntly  ot  dllference  of  light  and  iJiade.  The  moat 
™nwn  form  of  the  Utter  defect  u  the  Inability  to  per- 
cure  redaa  a  diatlnet  color,  red  objccU  beln*  etmfoundcd 
wlthirayor  gTeen.  and  ne«t  In  fret|iicncy  la  the  inability 
to  prredTe  green.  The  color  which  to  a  normal  eye  la 
ocnipleniefitary  to  the  defectlre  color  appean  a 
and  a  miitare  of  white  aivrt  Mack  (irray!  of  the 
iMUnodty  certainly  cannot  be  " 


prevdeiKe  of  nil  or  hi  Sid 
2  to  «  per  cent,  of  nialea, 
while  amoiiK  women  the  number  of  caava  avenia  to  bo 
onnildcrably  under  1  per  cent.  Alio  called  iMmuw and 
ocA  rvmat  opria. 

color-box  (kid'or-boks),  ».  1.  A  portable  box 
for  holding  artists'  colors,  brushes,  etc.— 2. 
An  instrument,  iuvented  by  Maxwell,  for  mix- 
ing the  light  of  any  three  portions  of  the  spec- 
trum in  any  required  proportions. 

color-chart  (kul'or-ehttrt  ),  i».  A  variously  col- 
ored surface  with  lines  of  reference  to  facilitate 
the  identification  of  colors. 

color-circle  (kul'or-ser'kl),  b.  An  arrange- 
ment of  the  hues  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet,  and  puqile,  in  this  order,  about  the 
circumference  oi  a  circle. 

color-combination  (kul'ctr-kom-b'i-n4'shoii),  n. 
A  juxtaposition  of  colors. 

color-comparator  (kuror-kom'pii-ra-tor),  n. 
An  apparatus  used  in  comparing  tints  of  the 
same  color. 

color-cone  (kul'or-kon),  n.  A  regular  arrange- 
ment of  colors  in  a  cone,  the  vertex  being  black, 
the  axis  gray,  every  circumference  a  color-cir- 
cle, and  the  intermediate  parts  intermediate  in 
color. 

color-contrast  (kuror-kou'trast),  n.  A  con- 
trast of  colors. 

color-cylinder  (kul'or-sil'in-der),  m.  A  regu- 
lar arrangement  of  colors  in  a  cylinder,  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  color-cone. 

color-diagram  (kul'or-di'a-gram),  b.  A  dia- 
gram in  which  the  colors  are  laid  down  upon  an 
exact  system.-Hewtoa. 


dlacnun  In  which  any  four  pointe  are  chuarn  arbitrarily 
to  reprtacut  any  four  colon,  and  the  other  potnla  in  the 
plane  repnwent  the  other  colon,  in  auch  a  manner  that 
the  colon  produced  by  the  mixture  o<  any  two  colon  lie 
invariably  on  one  right  line. 

color-doctor  (kul'or-dok'tor),  a.  In  calico- 
printing,  a  ruler  or  blade  having  a  slight  recip- 
rocating motion,  placed  in  contact  with  tho  en- 
graved roll  to  distribute  tho  coloring  material. 

colored,  coloured  <  kul'ord),  i>.  a.  [<  color,  col- 
our, +  -erf*.]  t.  Having  a  color;  dyed;  tinged; 
painted  or  stained.— 2.  Having  a  " 

ing  hue.    (it)  Having  aume  other  hue 
black,  especially  a  bright  or  vivid  hue,  a 
blue,  etc  :  aa,  a  colored  ribbon. 

Several  fragment*  of  gold,  eotmtr'd  allk.  and  linen  were 
dan  found,  the  rcllca  of  the  regal  dreaa  in  which  it  waa 
cuatomary  ...  to  inter  kings.         Fairholx,  I.  Q£,  note. 

Take  my  ntoufd  hat  and  cloak.   .SAa*. .  T.  of  the  S„  L 1. 

(o)  In  bt/L.  ot  any  hue  hot  green  :  as.  a  roforeri  leal  (c) 
llnvlng  s  dark  or  black  color  of  the  akin  :  black  or  mu- 
latto ;  apeclllcdly,  in  the  t  nlted  State*,  belonging  w  ludly 


partly  to  the  African  race 
or  of  the  negro.  In 


having  ii r  iKtrtakhit  of  Hie 
lU-Ublea.  etc.,  the  term  I* 


What  practical  aeeurity  haa  the  colored  ciUxen  for  hia 
rig-ht  (of  auSnujejT  A.  A.  iZrr.,  CXXVL  3S7. 

Hence  —  ('/)  Of  or  pertalnlngto  the  negror*,  ortoperanna 
partly  of  nrvro  origin ;  aa,  the  colneed  vote. 
3.  Having  a  specious  appearance ;  deceptive : 
as,  a  colored  statement.-  colored  floss.  See  ?f<u>. 
-  Colored  light,  a  nilitnre  of  a  nitrate  ur  chlorate  with 
charcoal  ami  auiplmr.  ..r  other  Ingredient*  that  bum  with 
a  bright-colored  name,  uaed  for  nlglil-*lgoal>  and  military 
aixl  pyruterhulri  purp"W«.  Tile  aalt*  chicfl)  uaed  to  give 
colored  flaiiwa  are  barium  chlorate,  which  Impart*  a  green 
color:  alnMitiiiui  nitrate,  red;  aodlii.n  ehloiid  or  nitrate, 
yellow  ;  poUMium  chlorld  ur  nitrate,  violet. 

color-equation  (kul'or-fi-kwS'*xhon),  n.  An 
equation  in  which  the  different  terms  added  to- 
gether represent  lights  which  impinge  simul- 
taneously upon  the  retina,  and  in  which  the 
sign  of  equality  implies  the  exact  matching  of 
the  colors  of  the  light  on  the  two  sides. 

COlorer,  COlonrer  (kul'or-er),  n.  One  who  uses 
colors:  as,  painters  and  colorer*.  [Often  used 
with  a  suggestion  of  merely  mechanical  work.] 

color-guard  (kul'or-gard),  ».  In  the  United 
States  army,  a  guard  attached  to  each  infantry 
battalion,  having  charge  of  the  national  anil 
regimental  colors.  It  i*  rompoaed  of  a  color-aergeant 
anil  aeven  corporal*,  who  are  *elccvcd  for  thin  irrvtcc  from 
the  men  mint  dutlngntahed  for  courage,  and  foe  preciaion 
under  arm*  ami  In  marching.  The  color-*crse*nt  carries 
the  natlond  colon  In  the  American  civil  war  each  regi- 
ment carried  a  natlond  Sag  and  a  State  flag,  the  latter 
iixually  borne  by  a  rorpnraL 

COloriflC  (kul-o-rif'ik),  a.  [=  F.  eol^ifiqm,  - 
Pg.  It.  colorijtco,  <  L.  color,  color,  +  -ficus,  < 
faeerr,  make.]  1.  Having  the  quslitv  of  pro- 
ducing colors,  dyes,  or  hues;  able  to  give  color 
or  tint  to  other  bodies. —  2.  Pertaining  to  color 
or  color-sensations. 

Tho  acverd  ray*  do  not 
onae  qualities 

The  refranglblllty  of  . 
y.md  that  .d  orfoo*,- 
»'.  UtTKM,  quoted 


Colorific  intensity,  the  chroma  of  s  color  vernation,  or 

It*  departnre  from  a  neutral  tint. 

colorimeter  (kul-o-rim'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  colon- 
metre,  <  Ij.  color,  "color,  +  me f ram,  measure.] 
An  instrutnont  for  determining  the  strength  of 
colors,  esi>ecially  of  dyes.  It  rnmd.t*  rwaentidly  of 
two  glu**  tulie*  <if  the  a*me  die,  placnl  dde  by  aide  on  a 
■Und.  Tliey  are  about  hdf  an  Inch  In  diainct«r  and  15 
iiichc*  high,  and  graduated.  A  Han.lard  aidulkin  of  the 
color  U  placol  in  one  tul**,  nn<l  In  the  other  It  placed  a 
anliltkon  of  the  ulll]>le  to  be  tented.  To  the  darker  aolu- 
tion  enough  water  la  added  to  bring  both  tuliitiona  to  the 
Mint  depth  of  color,  and  from  tills  la  calculated  the 
Mrvngth  of  the  tcatcd  aample. 

colorimetric  (kul'o-ri-met'rik),  a.  [<  colorime- 
tru  +  -ic]  Of  ur  pertaining  to  the  colorime- 
ter or  colorimotry. 

colorimetry  (kulVrim'c-tri),  ».  [As  colorime- 
ter +  -v3. )  The  determination  of  the  strength 
of  colors,  especially  of  dyes,  by  means  of  a  col- 
orimeter. 

colorine  (kul'or-in),  n.  [<  color  +  -ine*.]  A 
dry  alcoholic  extract  of  madder,  consisting  es- 
sentially of  alizarin,  pttrpurin,  fatty  matter, 
and  other  substances  soluble  in  alcohol,  present 
in  garancine. 

coloring,  cxjlouring  (kul'or-ing), ».  [Verbal  n. 
of  color,  eolonr,  r.J  1.  The  act  or  art  of  ap- 
plying or  combining  colors,  as  in  painting. — 

2.  "  A  combination  of  color ;  tints 
lectively;  effect  of  a  combination  of 
in  a  picture  or  natural  landscape. 

The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  aettlng  ran 
lh>  take  a  aober  etylaurino  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  nuuVa  mortality. 

MeruVnwrM,  Immortdlty,  *t-  10. 

3.  A  particular  use  of  color,  or  stylo  of  combin- 
ing colors,  as  in  tho  work  of  an  artist. 

They  who  propove  to  themaelvea  In  the  training  of  an 
artUt  that  he  iIwkiKI  unite  the  colouring  of  Tintoret,  the 
flnbli  ot  Albert  Durer,  and  the  tenderneaa  of  Correstgio. 

Itwtkia,  Modern  1-aintcra,  III.  Ill  I  SB. 

4.  A  peculiar  character  or  indefinable  tone 


analogous  to  the  effect  of  a  general  hue  or  t  int, 
colors  in  a  painting : 
said  especially  of  tendency  or  style  in  writing 


or  of  the  combination  of  > 


any  change  In  their  col- 


or speaking. 

Tlte  Caalillan  poet  ha*  aucceaafully  given  to  what  he 
adopted  the  coloring  ot  hi*  owu  natlond  manner*. 

rfctnor,  Span.  Ut.,  I.  74. 

6.  A  specious  appearance;  pretense;  show: 
as,  the  story  haa  a  coloring  of  truth. 

Theii*urpatlona  of  the  legislature  might  be  ao  flagrant 
and  ao  Midden  as  to  adroit  of  no  apectou*  cniiiwnina. 

.1.  IlitmUt',.,,  Kederdlat,  No.  40. 

6.  In  mmri«%  same  as  colorature.—7.  The  i 
mcrcial  name  for  a  preparation  of  < 
to  color  sou^an^frravies.   See  caramel,  1.— 

colorish™  colouriAtTkul'or-ish),  c.  t.  [<  OF. 
coloriia-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  eolonr,  e»«- 
tortr,F.fo/oricT(=Sp.  Pg.  colorirz=  It.  oofonrc),- 
color,  paint,  adorn,  a  var.  of  OF.  and  F.  colorer  : 
see  color,  v.,  and  -•**!.]  To  color;  rjaint;  re- 
new the  color  of. 

Would  truth  dlapenae,  we  could  lie  content,  Willi  Flato, 
that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  tliat  intellectual 
ac<|UldtUin  were  but  retnlniacentlal  evocation,  and  new 
Iniiireedoua  but  the  ctifouruAiNfr  of  old  atatnp*  which  atood 
pale  In  the  aovil  tH'fore. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  En.,  To  the  Reader. 

colorlat,  colonrist  (kul'or-ist),  a.  [=F.  cotor- 
iate  ( >  I).  Dan.  kotoritt  =  G.  eolorist)  =  8p.  Pg. 
It.  coloritla,  <  ML.  colorutti,  <  L.  color,  color:  see 
cm/or,  n.,  and  -i«f.]  One  who  colors;  a  paint- 
er; especially,  when  used  absolutely,  a  painter 
whose  works  are  notable  for  beauty  of  color. 
Tho  great  {•■louruU  of  former  times. 

Malont,  Sir  J.  Reynold*. 

COlor-l&ke  (kul'or-lak),  n.   See  lake. 

The  lieiiutiful  rod  combination  of  alizarin  with  dumlna 
l>  generally  known  ai  a  rofonr.fare  and  not  a*  a  colouring 
matter  proper.    RrnediH,  Cod  tarl'oloun(trana.),  p.  20. 

colorless,  colourless  tkul'or-lee),  a.   [<  color, 
colour.  +  -tVx».]    Destitute  of  color;  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  hue 
or  entirely  white:  as,  . 
gas ;  oUtrless  cheeks  or  hair. 

la  "*"nerai^irfe«l>  %»tS»t tttHSSSSj l«|  p. 

colorlessness,  colourlessness  (  kul'n 
«.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  witho 
color  or  distinctive  hue. 
color-line  (kurpr-lln),  n.  1.  In  the  United 
States,  the  social  or  political  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  tho  white  or  dominant  class  and 
persons  of  pure  or  mixed  African  descent. — 2. 
pi.  In  seal-cngraving,  and  in  heraldic  work  in 
Jack  and  white,  fine  parallel  lines  engraved 
upon  the  field  for  the  conventional  expression 
of  heraldic  culors. 


ute  of  color;  not  dis- 
transparent,  blanched, 
iroWrs*  water,  glass,  or 


dout 
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colorman 

colonnan,  colourman  (koTor-roanl,  pi.  col- 
or mm.  colourmtn  (-men).  One  who  prepares 
and  sells  colors.  [Eng.] 

color-party  (kurpr.pttr'ti),  a.  In  the  English 
servico,  the  two  officers  who  carry  the  colors  of 
a  regiment,  usually  the  two  Junior  lieutenants. 
Four  sergeants  are  told  off  to  assist,  one  be- 
tween the  two  officers  and  three  in  rear  rank. 

color-printing  (kul'or-prin'ting),  ».  Printing 
with  one  color  after  another,  or  in  different 
colors  at  once  occupying  parts  of  the  sheet. 

color-reaction  (kul'or-ry-ak'shon),  «.  See  r«- 
action, 

color-sensation  (kuror-ecn-sa'sbon),  n.  A  sen- 
sation of  the  kind  produced  by  tie  excitation 
of  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Such  sensations  are 
of  threefold  variability,  differing  in  luminosity, 

chroma,  and  hue.    See  color,  1  Fundamental 

COlOr-MuaaUon,  one  at  the  three  hues  out  of  which  all 
oilien  art-  composed.  Tli cat'  seem  to  be  a  pure  red,  green, 
am]  blue  or  violet. 

color-sense  (kul'or-sens),  «.  The  power  of  per- 
ceiving color;  the  sense,  for  color. 

color-sergeant  (kul'or-sar*  jont),  a.  A  sergeant 
who  has  charge  of  company  or  regimental  colors. 
Ill  the  Krttlah  army  ha  U  a  non-coramissioiied  officer  wbo 
rank*  higher  and  receive*  better  pay  than  an  ordinary  ser- 
geant, sod.  in  addition  1. 1  discharging  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  Mrguaiit,  attend*  the  colors  In  the  flchl  or  near  head- 
Uitarter*.  There  la  one  to  each  company  or  battalion  of 
infantry.  They  am  selected  lor  meritorious  aerrlec,  and 
wear  an  honorary  liadge  over  the  chevnm.  A  color  ser 
geiaat  can  lie  degraded  only  by  court  martial.  In  the 
I  lilted  -State*  array  a  color- sergeant  la  one  of  the  regular 
sergeants  detailed  to  carry  the  regimental  colors,  lie  re- 
CelTee  UO  higher  pay,  bnt  la  relieved  of  the  other  dutiea 
of  a  sergeant.   He*  onlnr-ynnni, 

color-striker  (kul'or-stri'kur),  ».  A  practical 
color-maker.  [Kng.]  [In  making  chemical  colon 
(chrome-yellow,  Prussian  blue,  clirome-green,  etc.).  one  la 
aald  to  stria*  the  color  when  the  proper  chemical  ealt  la 
added  to  another  solution  to  produce  the  precipitate  of 
color.  Thla  use  ol  tlie  word  ttrikt  la  primarily  KaglUti. 
out  ia  current  to  eume  extent  In  the  fulled  State*.] 

color-triangle  (kur<ir-trl'ang-gl),  a.  A  color- 
diagram  in  the  form'  of  a  triangle  so  arranged 
that  nil  colors  are  represented  by  points  within 
it,  and  all  points  within  it  represent  possible 
colors,  except  certain  points  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  vertex  representing  the  fundamen- 
tal green. 

color-variation  (kul'or-va-ri-a'shon),  n.  In 
foot,  difference  or  variability  in  color  within 
specific  limits,  as  in  color-varieties  of  the  same 

Species.  There  la  in  many  caeca  a  wide  ranire  of  color- 
variation,  sometime*  correlated  with  geographical  distrl- 
tuition,  and  no  doubt  dependent  upon  climatic  and  other 
conditions  of  environment :  Iwt  In  many  other  inatancea 
it  appears  to  be  an  Individual  variation  referable  to  no 
known  cause.  Specific  categories  of  color- variation  are 
albinism,  snefdnism,  and  erylArism.  (See  theae  » :inl-  i 
The  regular  occurrence  of  aome  kimlaof  color-variation  is 
called  aVAroMo-ft'sns,  eiamplea  of  which  are  the  grey  and 
red  phaaea  of  many  owla,  and  the  white  or  colorless  and 
*  variously  colored  phase*  of  many  hcroua.  Regularly  re 
earring  or  periodical  changes  of  color.  according  to  use. 
ecx,  or  season  of  the  year,  do  not  constitute  color'  variation. 

color-variety  (kiip)r-vA-ri'c-ti),  n.  In  co»f„  n 
variety  of  a  species  churuclerized  by  a  pecu- 
liar color,  or  by  an  arrangement  of  colors  dif- 
ferent from  that  seen  in  other  varieties.  fjnch 
character*  are  sometimes  constant  lit  a  great  nsTJatMl  el 
IndivldiiRl*.  and  are  suppose*!  by  uumy  naturalist*  to  In- 
dicate a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  races.  The  common 
Idack  ami  irray  squirrel*  of  the  eastern  t'nlted  State*  are 
well-marked  color-varieties  of  the  same  specie*,  though 
tlt.  y  were  formerly  described  as  two  distinct  species, 

colossal  (ko-los'al),  a.  [=  D.  kolomuial  =  G. 
Dan.  Hw.  kitliMxal,  after  F.  rolmuinl  —  Sp.  00/0*1/ 

—  Pg,  colossal  —  It.  rolwuale,  <  L.  colttsftus,  a 
colossus :  see  coIoahu*  and  -al.  ]  Like  a  colossus ; 
of  extraordinary  size;  huge;  gigantic. 

This  great  rofosmf  system  of  empire,  thus  founded  oh 
commerce.  /WisoU,  Study  of  Antiquities,  p.  94- 

Let  Ids  great  example  stand 
CVihwrn/  seen  of  every  land. 

r'jintma.  Heath  of  Wellington,  Till. 
The  great  banquetlng-hall  .  .  .  contains  soWofsaf  chim- 
noy-plece,  with  n  II replace  Large  enough  to  roast,  not  an  as, 
but  a  herd  of  oxen.      //.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  _i 

-  8 yn.  Immense,  enomvous,  prodigious. 

colosset  (ko-los'),  n.  [<  t .  colonic,  <  L.  coloestu : 
see  colossus.]    Same  as  colossus. 

In  another  Court  not  farro  front  this,  stand  foure  other 
f  'o/ostees,  or  huge  Images  of  Topper. 

/'urc/ms,  Fllgrinuage,  p.  4CU. 

COlOSSeant  (V>l-o-»e'an),  a.  [<  L.  ntlosseus,  also 
.0^.1. ,■       <  (Jr.  soXoeraiaior,  colossal,  (  Kju/xrte**;, 
a  colossus:  see  ,-nWii.s.)  Like  a  colossus ;  gi- 
gantic ;  colossal. 
Anions;  others  he  mentions  the  eohissnrn  statue  of  Juno. 

Itnrru.  Hillol.  Inquiries. 

Oolossendeidse  (kol*o-aen-<ie'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.. 
<  ColiM#rnaVui  +  Hf/d-.]  A  family  of  sea-spiderx. 
of  the  order  Pyenogoitida  (or  Podommata),  t >•  j  1  i - 
fied  by  the  genus  Colowcndein,  with  the  maiidi- 
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blea  rudimentary  or  lacking,  and  palpi  present  . 
1(4*  the  Unrest  family  of  the  order.   Home  of  Um  spsd** 
measure  nearly  2  feet  across  the  oiiutretched  leg*. 
Oolossendeis  (kol-o-sen'de-is),  n.    [NL.,  <  Or. 
jtoXortoor,  colossus,  +        "Endeit,  q.  v.]    A  ge- 


C*itii**de*i  .>/w^t«i*«i    After Csrpsnler. 


nus  of  sea-spiders,  typical  of  the  family  '  'oita- 
nendeuUt.  C.  eolotaea  and  C,  leptorhynehtu  are 
examples. 

Oolosseum,  Ooliseum  (kol-o-,  kol-iHse'um),  n. 
[The  form  C<tli*eun  (after  ML.  OsfaseniM,  >  F. 
Colitee  —  Sp.  Cotitro  =  Pg.  Colim-o,  CoUmw  =  It. 
Coliseo,  L'ulisco)  is  now  less  common  than  CoUn- 
tcum  (—  D.  0.  I>an.  Kolo**cnm  —  It.  Colo*.*eo), 
<  L.  (ML.  NL.)  Colo/ueum,  prop.  neul.  of  L. 
coltHaewt  (coIomumu),  colossal:  see  coto*»cnn, 
caloKxu*.  ]  A  name  given  on  account  of  its  size 
to  the  Flavian  amphitheater  in  Koine,  t  he  great- 
est of  ancient  amphitheaters,  which  was  begun 
by  the  emperor  \espissian  (Titus  Flavins  Sahi- 
uua),  and  finished  by  his  son  Titus  in  A.  I).  HO. 
A  large  portion  of  the  structure  still  exists,  part  of  the 
wall  being  entire.  The  outline  of  the  Colosseum  Is  ellip- 
tic, the  exterior  length  of  the  building  being  007  feet,  Slid 
It*  breadth  M2  feet ;  It  la  pierced  with  so  vaulted  open- 
ings ar  vomitories  in  the  ground  story,  over  which  are 
superimposed  on  the  exterior  face  three  other  stories,  the 
whole  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  \'M  feet.  The 
lower  story  la  decorated  between  the  arches  with  Doric 
semi-columns ;  the  second  and  third  stories,  also  With 
arched  openings,  bear  respectively  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
semi  columns ;  and  the  fourth  story,  which  is  higher  tbsn 
theothrra,  and  walled  in,  Isearsan  equal  number  of  Corln, 
thlan  pilaaters,  and  La  pierced  in  alternate  Ititercolunnil*- 
tlons  with  rectangular  windows,  and  In  the  remaining  in- 
tercolumniationa  with  smaller  rectangular  openings  at  a 


Remsllll  of  the  Cotoaussi,  or  FU'iia  AmcihiUicJ.te>. 


lower  level.  The  arena  ia  ii3  by  133  fevt.  and  cover*  ex- 
tensive sulsitrui'llnns|inivided  fur  the  needs  and  machinery 
ol  ordinary  gladiatorial  displays,  ami  for  the  Hooding  of 
the  arena  to  convert  the  amphitheater  into  a  place  for 
naval  <<»rit<«t*  when  required.  A  lyslem  of  awnings  waa 
provided  for  shading  the  entire  Interior.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  Colosseum  provided  seat*  for  ST.OOti  spectators, 
lit*  exterior  of  the  building  Is  faced  with  blocks  of  I  raver 
tin ;  the  interior  is  built  of  brick,  with  considerable  use  of 
marble,    Hee  amykithtaur. 

colossi,  n.    Plural  of  eokmu*. 

ColoBsian  (ko-los'ian),  a.  and  a.  [Cf.  L.  Cnhm- 
sriucs,  n.  pi.,  I 'oloasiiiut,  a.;  <  ( ViJosmr, <  Or.  Ko- 
>oeoai:  see  def.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Colossffi. 

II.  ii.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Colos- 
s*e,  an  ancient  city  of  i'hrygia,  in  Asia  Minor; 
s|M'<'iflcally,  one  of  the  (lirtstians  of  t'olossa?,  to 
wnotJ)  Paul  addressed  one  of  the  epistles  funn- 
ing port  of  the  eanon  of  the  NewTestament. — 

'i.  pi.  The  abbreviated  title  ni*  one  of  On  ImkiIoi 

of  the  New  Testament,  "  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  t'olossians.''  It  was  proiwbiy  srrlttaa 
during  the  earlier  part  of  Paul  *  luiprl*oi>meiit  at  hVime, 
aiiiuit  A.  P.  fit.  tlioistlc  and  ascetic  teachers  had  Invaded 
Ibe  church,  and  Um'  avjttl  of  the  epistle  I*  to  set  Mm 
the  ilisclples  their  real  relation  |o  Christ,  and  Uirconar- 
•{Ueut  largTiHt*  of  tsSh  their  sjiirltual  life  and  their  splr- 


colpearynter 

Itnal  liberty.  There  is  much  In  common.  In  the  spirit,  the 
thoughts,  and  even  the  phraseology  of  this  epistle,  with 
that  to  the  Ephesians,  which  waa  written  and  sent  about 
the  same  time-  Often  abbreviated  CoJ. 
colossict  (ko-los'ik),  a.  [<  L.  cotatticw,  <  Or. 
goJ^ejotAof,  colossal,  <  «5>flOodf,  a  colossus:  see 
rofVsnrus.]  Colossal:  as,  " t'olotsici:  statues,** 
t^kapman,  hussy  D'Ambois,  i.  1. 

A  certain  Instrument  that  lent  supporbsnce 

To  your  oufswAe  greatneas.  Font,  Ilroken  lie-art,  Iv.  1. 

Colossochelys  (kol-o-sok'e-lis),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
s»/«r<ror,  a  colossus,  +  jr/-»r,  a  tortoise.]  A 

Snus  of  colossal  fossil  land-tortoises,  of  the 
mxlj  Ttttudinida.  c.  atttu  Is  supposed  m  have  i .. .  m 
from  IS  to  If  feet  long-  The  remains  ocrnr  In  the  slvalik 
hill*  In  uortherrj  India  Falconer  ensf  drMftry, 
colossus  (ko-los'ns),  n.;  pi.  cotonti  (-i)  or,  rarely. 
cnliisxtott *  ■:  -<•■/.  I.  [  =  F.  coIojw  ^  S|..  ratosW  —  IV- 
It.  eolosto  =  P.  kolot  =  (I.  koloiu  m  Dan.  kolot  = 
Sw.  kobtot,  <  L.  Colo****,  <  Or.  soJjxirjoc,  sometimes 
uuioTTiic,  s  gigantic  statue;  tierhaps  related  to 
gii/oienuoc or  (to/nciiiior,  a  long,  lank,  lean  person.] 
A  statue  of  gigantic  size;  specifically  (usually 
with  a  capital),  the  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  at 
Khodes,  which  is  said  to  have  been  70  cubits 
high,  and  was  reckoned  among  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  According  to  (lie  |Kipnlar  fable, 
it  stood  astride  the  mouth  of  the  port,  so  that  ship*  sailed 
between  its  legs :  but  In  fact  it  stood  on  one  side  of  the  en- 
trance ol  the  port.  It  waa  overthrown  by  an  earthquake 
In  ±24  b.  C.  after  standing  about  Afly-alx  year*,  and  it* 
fragments  lay  where  they  fell  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
fie  doth  bestride  tlie  narrow  world, 
Like  a  Cutvm.  Shot.,  J.  C.  L  1 

In  that  Isle  he  also  defaced  an  hundred  other  rufosmsrs. 

Sir  T.  Hcrhnrt.  Travel*. 
One  of  the  Image*  .  .  .  waa  a  magnificent  eofessws,  shin- 
ing through  the  dusky  air  like  some  emtiodlfd  llefuince. 

//.  James,  Jr.,  I'sss.  Pllgrini,  p.  S0&- 

coloss us-wise  lk<)-los'us-wlz),  ao*r.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  colossus;  astride,  as  the  colossus  at 
Khodcg  was  fabled  to  have  stood.  Shak. 

colosteid  (ko-los'le-id),  si.  A  stegooepbalous 
amphibian  of  the  family  (.'olosiritUr. 

Oolosteida  (kol-os-to'i-do),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  t'o- 
luttrut  •♦•  -iVicr.J  An  extinct  family  of  stego- 
cephaloua  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Ctkotteus.  They  hud  a  lizard  like  form,  with  the  belly 
covered  hv  rhombic  shields,  and  imperfectly  ossified  ver- 
tebra?.   Illey  lived  during  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 

colostethid  ( kol-os-te'thid ),  n.  A  toad-like  arn- 

jihibiau  of  the  family  Colo*tetkida: 

OolostothldsB  (kol-os-teth'i-ii'i),  n.  pi. 
<  Colotttthitt  +  -iV/<r,]  A  family  of  firmisti  r- 
niul  salient  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Coloaicthum.  They  have  preiuailllary  and  nsulllary 
i.  .  Oi,  siibcyllndrlcal  dlapopiiyae*  and  precoracolds,  but 
no  oflwisternum, 

Colostethos  (kol-os-te'thns),  a.  [^L.  (Co|»e. 
lrKMl),  <  Or.  Kofac,  defective,  +  er^ols;,  breast.] 
A  genus  of  tailless  amphibians,  typical  of  tin- 
family  Cnlonlethidtr. 

OolosteUB  (k<i-|i«'te-us),  n.  [NL.  (Cope,  lS6h), 
so  callesi  with  ref.  to  the  imperfect  ossifica- 
tion of  the  vertebra?,  <  Or.  ao/.oc,  docked,  irn- 
perfect,  +  on-rroi',  bone.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  t'olmteida: 

coloBtration  (kol-os-tra'ahon),  n.  [=  F.  eo/<»«- 
fr<f  fion,  etc.,  <  L.  cnbmtratm', »-),  <  coltuilrum,  t  he 
first  milk  after  delivery:  see  folosfmrn.]  A  dis- 
ease of  infants,  caused  by  drinking  the  colos- 
trum.   See  cnliHtlrum,  1. 

COlostric  (ko-los'trik),  a,  [<  cnlmrtrum  +  -ic.) 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  colostrum. 

COlOBtroUS  (ko-los'  tms).  n.  [<  colostrum  + 
-"»>.)    Having  the  colostrum, 

colostrum  (ko-los'trum).  a,  [L.,  nent.,  also  e» 
liuttra,  colon tra,  tern. ;  origin  obscure. )  1.  Tin- 
first  milk  secreted  in  the  breasts  after  child- 
birth.— 2t.  An  emulsion  made  by  mixing  tur- 
pentino  and  the  yolk  of  eggs, 

COlotomy  (k»-lot  9-mi),  a.  [<  Or.  sawiov,  the  co- 
lon, +  mu-i&,  a  cutting,  <  Tr«vrn',  rourii',  cut :  we 
anatomy  and  colon",']  In  surq.,  the  operation 
of  making  an  incision  into  the  colon,  usually 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  artificial  anus. 

colour,  colourable,  etc.   hee  rofor,  etc. 

colouverinet,  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  cnlrenn. 

OfSMti 

colp't,  n.   Sec  f»»N/i». 

COlp-'t,  [Appur.  a  contr,  of  eollvp,]  A  bit  of 
anything.    I'vlm,  1717. 

colp:l  I  kolp),  n.  |  \V.  colp,  a  pointed  spar,  a  dart.] 
A  light  dart  or  javelin  used  by  the  Celts. 

colpenchyma  (kol-peng'ki-mll),».  (NL.,<  Or. 
aSlK  the  bosom,  the  bosom -like  fold  of  a  gar- 
ment (see  gulf),  +  ')  p'ua,  an  infusion.]  In  IkiI.. 
tissue  composed  of  wavy-  or  sinuous  cells. 

colpeurynter  I  kol-pn-rin'ter),  a.  [<  Or.  «d>  irof, 
the  bosom,  lap,  womb,  +  'thpun  ip,  a  dilator.  < 
tvpkvtiv,  dilate,  widen,  <  i ip'{,  wide.]    In  rarof., 
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a  rubber  bag  into  which  water  may  be  forced 
for  dilating  the  vagina. 

colplce  (kol'pis),  it.  [E.  dial.;  of.  NL.  eolpMum 
(Bailey),  ult.  <  OF.  eolper,  F.  couper,  cut:  see 
coup1.  Cf.  coppic*.]  A  young  tree  out  down 
and  used  as  a  lever.    [Pro v.  Eng.] 

colpitis  (kol-pl'tis),  «.  tNU,<  Or.  dlh 
lap.  womb,  +  - if.*.]  Iny>afAo..,in 
the  vagina. 

colpocele  (kol'pft-ftfjl),  it.    [=  F.  colpoeUe,  <  Gr. 
sft/iror,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  +  rtfa,  a  tumor.]  A 
tumor  projecting  into  the  vagina ;  I 
Alao  called  ' 


/iror, 
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colstafft,  n.  Same  as  cowUtaff. 
COlt  (kolt),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  roult:  < 
ME.  cot  I,  a  young  horse,  a  young  ass,  <  AS.  colt, 
a  young  ass,  a  young  camel,  =  Sw.  kult,  a  young 
boar,  a  stout  boy,  dial,  knllt,  a  boy  or  lad;  cf. 
Sw.  hull  =  Dan.  kuld,  a  brood,  children  collec- 
tively. Cl.rhiltL]  1.  A  young  horse,  or  a  young 
animal  of  the  horse  tribe:  commonly  and  dis- 
tinctively applied  to  the  male,  the  young  female 
being  a  filly.  In  the  Bible  it  la  applied  to  a  young 
camel  and  to  a  young  asa.  In  ipartino,  a  thamustiiined 
t  at  live  years  old,  others  a 


Oolpoda  (kol-po '  da),  ».  [NL., <  Gr.  noJ.iruAjt, 
winding,  sinuous,  Cit&xoe,  bosom,  bay,  +  ridof, 
form.]  1.  A  genus  of  ciliate  infnsorians,  repre- 
senting a  low  grade  of  organization  of  the  CiH- 
ata.  common  in  infusions  of  hay.  They  nave  some- 
what the  shape  of  a  bean,  move  actively  by  lueansof  numer* 
ou  cilia,  the  longest  of  which  are  at  the  anterior  raid  of 
the  body,  and  have  a  contractile  vacuole  at  the  other  end, 
and  a  large  endoplaat  In  the  middle.  They  become  quies- 
cent, retract  their  ellla.  are  Incased  In  structarelcas  cysts, 
and  In  that  state  multiply  by  the  process  of  Has  ton  Into  two, 
four,  or  more  Individuals.  The genus  Is  referred  by  Kent  to 
KncJx'lyitU*-.  C.  eusutttu  is  found  In  fresh-water  Infusions. 

8.  [Used  as  a  plural.  ]  A  synonym  of  Aretitca. 
Oolpodea  (kol-p6'd?-«),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  «*«  Cot- 
poda.]  In  Ehrenbcrg's  system  (1836),  a  family 
of  illoricate  entarodelous  infnsorians,  with  ven- 
tral apertures  and  simple  cilia  only. 
Colpodella  (kol-p&-der§),  ».  [NL.,  <  Colpoda 
+  dim.  -e/la.]  A  genus  of  monadiform  infu- 
,  or  ao-called  zoospores,  which  become 
ar  and  encysted  without  passing  through 
an  amoeboid  stage. 

ColpodUlA  (kol-po-dPntt),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cof- 
poda  +  -ina3.  ]  A  group  of  cuiatc  infusorians, 
typified  by  the  genus  Colpoda.  Ctaparedc  and 
Laekmann,  1858-60. 

colpohyperplasia  (kol-pd-hi-per-pla'ai-S),  s. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ntf/.Tor,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  +  i'ir<«, 
over,  +  x)Maic,  a  forming,  (  xUtmtv,  form.] 
In  pathnl.,  overgrowth  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane,  associated  with  increased  mucous 
secretion — Colpohyperplasia  cystica,  colpohypcr. 
plasia  in  which  many  brood  flat  cysts  develop  hi  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  vagina. 

colpo perineorrhaphy  (kol-po-per'l-nf-or'a-fl), 
a.  [<  Or.  nttror,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  +  irepamnr, 
perineum,  +  pa&i,  ft  sewing.]  In  mrg.,  an  op- 
eration involving  the  vagina  and  perineum, 
performed  for  the  re|sair  of  a  perineal  rupture. 

colpoplastic  (kol-p<i-piaa'tik),  a.  [<  colpopUuty 
+  -ie.l    Pertaining  to  eolpoplasty. 

eolpoplasty  (korpA-plaB-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  «o?toc, 
bosom,  lap,  womo,  +  trZooroc,  verbal  adj.  of 
irineaeiv,  form.]  In  surg.,  a  plastic  operation 
on  the  vagina.    Also  called  elytroiilastu. 

colpopt081B<kol-pop-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  afSU 
roc,  boaom,  lap,  womb,  +  rrrLnir,  a  falling,  <  sri- 
tttuv,  fall.]  In  patkol..  prolapsus  of  the  vagina. 

colpo  IT  hagia  (kol-po-ra'n-|j,  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr. 
k&a?;oc,  bosom,  lap.  womb,  + 
break.]    In  patkol.,  hemorrb 
gina. 

colporrhaphy  (koi-por'a-fi),  n.  [NL,  <  Gr. 
aoV-Tor,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  +  /M«iy,  a  sewing,  < 
^Atthv,  sew.]  In  »urg.,  the  operation  of  unit- 
ing the  walls  of  the  vagina  when  ruptured. 
Also  called  rlytnnrrhaphy. 

colporrhea  (kol-po-re  S),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  so/roc, 
bosom,  lap,  womb,  +  pvia,  a  flowing,  <  ptiv, 
flow.]    Same  as  Irucorrhea. 

colportage  (kol'por-taj),  m.  [<  F.  rolportage, 
hawking,  peddling,  <  colporter,  hawk,  peddle: 
see  cofporfeiir.]  The  wort  carried  on  by  colpor- 
teurs ;  the  distribut  ion  by  gift  or  sale  of  Bibles 
and  other  religious  literature. 

colporteur,  colporter  (kol ' p6r-tcr),  a.  [<  F. 
cofporteair,  a  hawker,  peddler,  newsman,  (  col- 
porter, cany  on  the  neck,  hawk,  peddle,  <  col, 
neck  (see  eol,  collar),  +  porter,  carry:  see 
por/3.]  A  person  employed  by  a  Bible  or  tract 
aoeiety,  or  the  like,  to  distribute  gratuitously  or 
sell  at  low  rates  Bibles  and  various  other  re- 
ligious publications. 

col-prophett,  ».   See  eole-»ro]>het. 

colrake  (kol' rak),  a.  [<  ME.  colrake,  <  col.  coal, 
+  rake.}  If.  A  rake  or  poker  used  by  bakers. 
— 2.  In  mining,  a  shovel  used  in  stirring  lead 
ores  during  the  process  of  washing. 

colfdpet,  n.  [ME.,  as  if  mod.  *colshii>,  <  ruJV-», 
treachery,  +  -jAi/i.  See  cote*  and  its  com- 
pounds.]   Treacher)-;  deceit. 

Alle  we  alter  draw"  "It  are  eldcre, 
The(-hr>l  bn,« 

hui»  haveth  mi 
,  nlth  sod  win, 

/Ut.  AHtiq.,  p.  211). 


.  .  VOOth,  to  (let  rid 
oats:  In  allusion  to  the 


-wK< 


t'Scfs 


IW'hold,  lliy  Kitijf  ct>nif  th  unt*^  thec  ,  he  is  jml,  B.11J  huv- 

atLWitt"-  35  "foa  -  "  ^.Lur8" 

2.  A  person  new  to  office  or  to  the  exercise  of  any 
art ;  a  green  hand :  as.  a  team  of  colts  at  cricket. 
[Slang.]— St.  A  cheat;  a  slippery  fellow. 

An  old  trie*,  by  which  C.  Varre*.  like  a  cunning  ntt, 
often  holpe  himself  at  a  pinch. 

Soiwf«rsim.  Works,  II.  Ht. 
4.  A  rope's  end  used  for  punishment ;  also,  a 
piece  of  rope  with  something  heavy  at  the  end 
used  M  a  weapon.  [Slang.] — 5,  The  second 
after-swarm  of  bees.   PAiii,  Diet.  Apiculture, 

ft  youthful  halilts,  oM^t0?*, * 
shedding  of  a  colt's  first  set  of  teeth,  which 
the  animal  Is  about  three  years  old. 

Well  said.  Lord  Sands: 
Tour  coirs  foofA  Is  not  out  yet. 

Shak,.  Hen.  VIII.,  I.  3. 
To  have  a  COlt'S  tOOtb,  to  have  a  tendency  to  f  riskiness, 
wantonness,  or  licentiousness. 

Vet  I  Adre  alway  a  mitt*  liwlh, 

CAnauvr,  IToL  to  Keeve's  Tale,  I.  94.. 
«•  BylL  Filly,  etc    See  yosy. 

colt  (kolt),  r.  [<  colt,  ».]  I.  infraiu.  If.  To 
frisk,  frolic,  or  run  at  large,  like  a  colt.  Spcwtrr. 
—  2.  fTf.cn/ty,  r.,2,andcarel,r..IT„2.]  Tobe- 
come  detached,  as  a  mass  of  earth  from  a  bank 
or  excavation;  cave:  with  in.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Il.f  frosut.  To  befool ;  fool. 
IjkL  Take  heed  of  his  cheating. 

Mi.  I  warrant  yon,  sir,  I  hare  not  lieen  matriculated  at 
the  university  ...  to  be  cubed  here. 

Chapman,  Hay. Day,  iL  U. 
What  a  plagne  mean  yo  to  eolt  me  thus? 

Skak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  &  S. 

colt-ale  (kolt 'at),  n.  An  allowance  of  ale 
claimed  as  a  perouisite  by  a  blacksmith  on  the 
first  shoeing  of  a  norse.  Brockett.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
COlteT,  coulter  (kol'ter),  ».  (<  ME.  ro/ter,  ru/- 
tcr,  coltour.  <  AS.  miter,  a  knife,  a  colter.  =  \V. 
Mclttgr,  nclltr  =  OF.  co«<rc  =  Pr,  ooffrc  s>  It.  col- 

tro,  <  L.  cutter,  a 
knife,  a  colter; 
cf.  Skt.  ivjrf- 
fnri,  scissors.  < 
j/  Ivtrf,  cut. 
From  L.  c«(f<r 
come  also  cvt- 
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Ittstt,  cutter,  etc.] 
An  iron  blade 
or  sharp-edged 
Ksits-Tuiur.  wheel  attached 
to  the  beam  of 
a  plow  to  cut  the  ground  and  thus  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  furrow-t<lice  by  the  plow- 
share. ALso  culler.  Rolling  colter.  wheel-col- 
ter, a  colter  of  circular  stupe  rotauux  upon  an  ails  »us- 
Inlncil  Mow  the  plou  lieam. 
colter-neb  (kol'ter-neb),  n.  The  puffin,  Fratrr- 
enla  arcticti  I  so  named  from  the  shape  of  its 
beak  (neb). 

eolt-evil  (kolt  'e'vl), «.  A  swelling  in  the  sheath, 
a  distemper  to  which  young  horses  are  liable. 

coltish  (kol'tish),  a.  £<  ME.  coltiM»ch;  <  colt  + 
-i>A'.]    1.  Like  a  colt. 

He  looked  neither  heavy  oor  vet  aalndl.  only  leugy.  cett- 
itk,  and  In  the  road.  Th*  (Vjgury,  XXVII.  1M. 

2.  Frisky;  gay ;  wanton;  licentious.  Chaucer. 

Plato  I  read  for  nouiiht,  but  If  he  tamo 
evllidk  years. 

Sir  l:  Sidnr«  (Arber's  Eng.  liarner,  I.  MS). 

.  (kdl'tish-li),  adr.   Tn  the  manner  of 
a  colt ;  « mil imly . 

coltishneBSikol'tiiih-nes),  n.  [<  coltinh  +  -it***.] 

Friskiness ;  wantonness. 
COlt-like  (kolt'lik),  a.    IJke  a  colt ;  character- 

istic  of  a  colt. 

ISfvlls  pliick'd  my  sleeve  :  .  .  . 
With  rvlt-liir  whinny  and  with  li"«vlhh  whine 
Th,*)  burst  my  prayer.   7>M«y»,i«,  ht,  SIiihhmi  Styllt*s. 

colt-pixy  (kolt'pik'si),  n.  A  hobgoblin:  now 
explained  as  "a  spirit  or  fairy  in  the  shape  of 
a  horse,  which  neighs  and  thus  misleads  horses 
into  bogs";  but  this  is  a  sophistication  due  to 
popular  etymology,  the  word  being  a  perversion 


Colubrinss 

of  colepirg,  the  will  o'  the  wisp.    See  eolepixy. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
coltsfoot  (kolta'fat),  n.  The  popular  name  of  the 

TusMago  Far. 
fara,  natural 
order  Composi- 
te", a  plant  of 
Europe  and 
Asia,  now  natu- 
ralized in  the 
United  States, 
the  leaves  of 
which  were 
once  much  em- 
ployed in  medi- 
cine. Th*  name 
la  given  from  tl» 
slm|ie  of  the  leaf. 
The  wild  ginilrr, 
dsoniiN  Cona- 
rfrfwer,  Is  alao  aome- 
tliikcs  kuown  as 
antta/oof,  as  Is,  in 
the  West  Imilrs, 
Piper  prltatum. 
Alao  called  ass's. 
MX.  -  Coltsfoot 
jandy.  coltsfoot 
rock, »  candy  hav- 
ing  medleinaf  prop- 
erties derived  from 
the  leavea  of  the 
tme  coltsfoot, 
la  used  for 
and  cold*.  — 


It 


[NL.,<L.< 

Hence  ult,  E.  eooral, 


COltafOOt,  the  European  hatter  d.ick.  1'rtaiitf  ;n 
(P  ndnaru):  also,  p.  pot  nulla  of  Xorth  America. 
COltstafft  (k61t'stafl,  n. 
COlt'8-Uil  (kolts'tal).  «.  A 
bane,  Srigeron  Canadenrt*. 
eoltzft,  «.    See  colsa. 
Coluber  (kol'u-ber),  th 
eolulira,  &  serpent, 
etdrrTi*.]  A  ge- 
nus of  ordinary 
snakes,  former- 
ly coextensive 
with  the  family  i 
Colubridw,  now 
"  to  the 
typical 

l*ail  of  O/sAer  **t*ttr*i.  lop  vice, 
rnmn!  |<lvif  >  frf.  pivfmnul;  ftf, 
Jl;  s.  v«ffk.il :  I,  ojt*Ml*»sry ;  r,  ut- 
si.    NuslHIh  Itulicsled  by  a*A  ,|k»u. 


representatives 
of  that  family. 
Itiey  have  trans- 
verse plates  on  the 
lilly,   the  plales 

iimler  tin-  tail  formlnir  n  double  row ;  a  Battened  head  witli 
nine  larger  plates :  teeth  almost  equal,  and  no  poison-Tsui: 
The  hamiless  common  snake  or  ringed  soake  of  Knru| 
CAuber  iiafrir.  Is  an  example  of  th,-  genua. 

colnbrid,colnbrlde(kol'v-brid),  n.  A  snake  of 
the  family  Colubridce. 

True  Cnlu*rid«.  Colnraias,  are  land  snakes. 

Rueyc,  lint.,  XXII.  1»3 

Oolubridae  (ko-lu'bri-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Colu- 
ber +  -ii/jcj  A  family  of  aglyphodont  ser- 
pents, containing  common  innocuous  species, 
representative  of  the  suborder  f  'ofiiirinn.  They 
have  plates  on  the  liead.  broad  ventral  scutes  in  single 
series,  the  caudal  scutes  In  two  series,  n  l"lis  and  taper 
ins:  tail,  aiul  no  anal  spurs.  Tliere  Is  no  eorotioid  bone, 
the  iKistorldtal  Is  not  evtemled  over  ttw-  siiperclllar)  re 
i-ii.ii  ami  the  niMUil  Is  In  or  lietween  nasal  plates.  Hie 
fninlly  eontains  such  species  as  the  common  snake  of  K«- 
i»pe  n~'vlui*r  nalrix.  TrnpidmvAw*  nalrir,  or  Xafrii  t*<r. 
•piata)  and  the  cimnvon  black. snake  of  the  l'nited  States 
I Trr/psifoisof m«  or  /taseoniosi  enn*tH>'tor\  II  Is  divided  by 
Cots'  into  \-2  sulifsmillcs  and  more  than  3si  uenera.  See 
cuts  under  Wac*-#witsy(  C\4u>*t,  and  rre/^diiMofus. 
colnbride,  ».  See  eotubrid. 
colnbriferoost,  a-  [<  L,  colubri/cr  (<  coluber,  a 
snake,  +  fcrre  =  E.  Acurl)  +  -oau.]  Bearing 
snakes  or  serpents. 

COlnbriform  (Ko-lu'bri-f6rm),  «.  [<  NL.  eoln- 
bnlormiD,  <  Coluber  +  h.  forma,  sliape.]  8ame 
as  cidnbrine,  1. 

Oolubriformla(kt>-lu-bri-fnr'mi-S),  n.pl.  [NL.. 
neut.  pi.  of  eolubriformi* .  see  colnbriform.) 
Same  as  ColMbrina,  2  (a). 

Oolubrina(kol-ii-brl'nll),  n.  ;>/.  [NI^,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  eolubrinu/i :  see  rolubrine.  J  1.  A  gen- 
eral term  for  innocuous  serjients,  as  distin- 
guished from  Viperina  or  Thanatopkidia. —  2. 
More  definitely:  (o)  A  suborder  of  ftokidiit. 
containing  all  the  innocuous  serpents  with  tin- 
grooved  and  imperforate  teeth  and  dilatable 
jaws.  Also  called  Colubriformia  and  Agh/phtt- 
dontia.  (6)  The  Aglyphndoutia  together  with 
the  I-rotcroglyphia,  thus  ' 
serpents  of  the  fan 

dr)/iirf<r. 
olubrin«B  (kol-u-bri'ne),  n.  pi.  [Nl,.,  <  ro/«i- 
her  +  -inir.]  One  of  12  subfamilies  of  Colubrida; 
with  M  genera,  including  Coluber  proper,  hav- 
ing the  head  distinct  and  moderately  long,  the 


F.laplda  and  Hydro. 
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Oolubrine 

1" ill v  and  tail  both  long  and  slender,  and  the 
teeth  entire  and  similar  in  size, 
colubrine  <kol't)-brin),  a.  and  ».    [<  L.  colu- 
brinus,  <  coluber,  u  serpent:  see  Coluber.  I    I.  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  snake  or  serpent ;  ophidian ; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Colubrina 
or  Colubritlo-.  Also  culubrifurm. — 2.  Cunning; 
crafty.    Bailey;  Johnson.  (Rare.] 

II.  ».  A  colubrine  serpent.  Mirart. 
colubris  (kol'^-bris),  ».   [XL.,  necom.  of  coli- 
bri,  q.  T.J    Tho  specific  name  of  the  < 
humming-bird  of  tho  United 
ci>lubris. 

colubrold  (kol'ii-brotd),  a.  and  ».    [<  Coluber 
+  -oid.]  I,  a.  Oolubrine;  colubriform;  specifi- 
cally, resembling  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Colubrida. 
TT,  n.  One  of  the  Colubrida-  or  Colubriita. 

Oolumba1  (k(>-lum'bfi),  n.  fNL.,  <  L.  cotumba, 
fern.,  colttmbus,  masc'.,  a  dove,  pigeon,  appar.  — 
Or.  nci/Mi.Jof,  fem.  aAvupit,  a  diver,  a  Kind  of 
sea-bird.  Origin  uncertain.  Cf.  L.  jmlumbcs, 
a  wood-pigeon ;  Skt.  lUUlamba,  a  kind  of  goose; 
E.  ca/rrrl,  a  dove:]  1.  A  genus  of  pigeons, 
formerly  ^coextensive  with  tho  Order  Cotumba', 
now  restricted  to  Bpecies  typical  of  the  family 
Columbidat  and  subfamily  Columbian;  such  as 
the  domestic  pigeon  or  rock-dove  (C.  Una),  the 
stock-dove  (t.  anas),  the  ring-dove  ((,'.  palum- 
bus),  and  several  others  of  both  hemispheres. 
The  bUl  la  comparatively  short  and  stout;  the  wings  are 
pointed;  the  tall  Is  much  shorter  than  the  wings,  ami 
square  or  little  rounded ;  tlie  tanil  are  shorter  than  the 
middle  toe,  and  are  sculeltate  in  front  and  feathered 
above  ;  and  there  are  10  remiges  or  wing-feathers,  awl  1 - 
reelrlees  or  tail-feathera.  See  cut  noder  rack-dom. 

2.  In<-oncA.,agenusof  bivalve  mollusks.  Isaac 
Lea,  1837.— 8.  [/.  f.  ]  [ML.]  In  the  medieval 
church,  tho  namo  given  to  the  vessel  in  which 
the  sacrament  was  kept,  when,  as  was  often 
the  case,  it  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dove. 
It  was  of  nredoua  metal,  and  stood  an  a  circular  platform 
or  basin,  had  a  sort  of  corona  above  tt,  ami  was  suspended 
by  a  cbala  from  the  roof,  before  the  With  altar.  The  open- 
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Horn,  antiq.,  a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  consisting  of  arched  and  square- 
formed  in  walls,  in  which  the 


.  nsar  u»te  r.l 


hnvitn,  Kcme- 
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tag  was  in  the  back.— Columba  Noachl.  Noah's  Dor*,  a 
constellation  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  close  to  the 
hind  feel  of  Can  Is  Major.  It  contains,  according  to  Mould, 
lift  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  hut  only  8  are  promi- 
nent   It  was  proposed  by  Rartach  in  11124. 
columba-  (ko-lum'bll),  n.    Same  as  columbo, 
Oolumbacei  (kol-ujn-ba'se-I),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  pi. 
of  eolumbaceus :  see  columbaceous.]     The  pi- 
geons and  doves  rated  as  a  suborder  (with  Gal- 
linaeci)  of  Xasores.    [Not  in  use.) 
columbaceous  (kol-um-ba'shius),  a.    [<  NL. 
eolumbaecus,  <  L  columba,  a  dove :  see  Columba* 
and  -tin  on.*.  }    Belonging  to  or  re.wmbling  birds 
of  the  suborder  Columbacei. 
Oolumba  (k$-lum'be),  n.  pi.   [NT/.,  pi.  of  L. 
rolumba:  see  Columba*.'}   An  order  of  birds  of 
the  pigeon  kind,  sometimes  including  the  dodo 
and  sand-grouse,  but  more  frequently  excluding 
They  are  altrlcial,  psllopentllc.  nwinogamnus  birds, 
the  skull  schlsognathons  and  sjchUnrhinal,  with 
'  haelptesTgoid  proeeeSBS,  the  ancle  of  the  man- 
ccurved,  tho  roatnun  slender  and  straight,  tho 
double  notched  or  notched  and  fenestrate,  the 


nail  or  wanting,  the  plumage  no*  afurshaftcd,  and 
the  feet  Insesaorial.  Tho  group  thus  defined  Is  divided 
by  different  authors  Into  from  two  to  Ave  families, 
columbarium  (kol-um-ba'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  colum- 
l/aria  (-ft).  [L.,  a  dove-cote,  a  pigeon-house, 
hence  later  (LL.)  in  senses  like  those  of  E. 
pigeonhole,  a  putlog-hole,  a  holo  near  the  axle 
of  a  wheel,  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  for  an 
oar,  a  rowlock,  a  place  of  sepulture ;  prop,  nout , 
otcolumbarius,  adj.,  pcrtainingto  doves.<  colum- 
ba, a  pigeon,  dove :  see  Columba*.  ]  It.  A  dove- 
cote;  a  pigeon-house.  Also  cotumbaru.— 2.  In 


cinerary  urns  were  deposited:  so  named  from 
the  resemblance  between  these  recesses  and 
those  formed  in  a  dove-cote  for  the  doves  to 
build  thoir  nests  in. —  3.  In  nrcA.,  a  hole  left 
in  a  wall  for  the  insertion  of  the  end  of  a  beam. 
Also  called  putlog-hole. — 4.  Ecrles.,  the  colum- 
ba or  dove-shaped  pyx.  See  columba*,  3. 
columbaryt  (kol'um-bf-rl),  n.  [<  L.  columba- 
rium :  see.  columbarium.1  Same  as  columbari- 
um, 1.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

columbate  (ko-lum'bat),  it.  [<  cotumh(ic)  + 
-off1.]  A  salt  or  compound  of  colutnbic  acid 
with  a  base:  samo  as  niobate. 
OolombelU(kol-um-bel'tt),n.  [XL. 
(Lamarck,  1801),  <  L.  columba,  a 
pigeon  (referring  to  the  dove-like 
color  of  the  shell  of  the  typical  spe- 
cies), +  dim.  -ella.  Cf.  Columba*.] 
A  genus  of  gastropodous  mollusks, 

typical  of  tho  family  ColumttellitUr.    _ , 
A  .  i        .i        1  ■  assess » 

C.  mcrcatoria  is  an  example.  Also  m*r<.M,«. 

Colimbella. 

columbellid  (kol-um-bcl'id),  w.   A  gastropod 
of  I  he  family  Columbellidir. 
Columbellitlaa  (kol-um-bel'i-de),  ».  vl.  [XL., 

<  Columbella  +  -tctVr.l  A  family  of  rhachtgloe- 
sate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Colum- 
bella, having  an  oval  obconic  or  turreted  shell 
with  rather  short  spire,  a  toothed  inner  and 
internally  thickened  crenulated  outer  lip,  and 
a  narrow  aperture  with  a  short  anterior  canal. 
The  most  distinctive  feature  I*  the  dentition  of  the  tongue, 
which  lias  a  low  unarmed  median  tooth,  ami  a  lateral  one 
on  each  aide,  somewhat  like  a  cleaver  and  with  silts  sep- 
arating denticles.  There  are  several  hundred  species, 
mostly  of  small  sire  and  often  briglilly  colored  ;  they  arc 
all  carnivorous  and  littoral,  and  are  especially  numerous 
In  the  tropica. 

columbethra,  ».    See  columbetkra. 

columbiad  (k^-lum'bi-ad),  ».  [<  NL.  Colum- 
bia (see  Columbian)  +  -ad2.]  A  heavy  cast- 
iron  smooth-bore  cannon  of  a  form  introduced 
by  Colonel  George  Bomford,  U.  S.  A.,  and  used 
in  t  ho  war  Of  1812.  ColumMsds  were  made  of  8-  and  10- 
Inch  caliber,  and  were  used  fur  projecting  both  solid  shot 
and  shells.  They  were  equally  suited  to  the  defense  of 
narrow  channels  anddlatant  rooiistcads.  In  lSSOUetirral 
Rodman,  of  the  United  .States  ordnance,  ilrvlsed  a  l-Vltw-h 
colurabiail,  which  was  cast  hollow,  and  ooled  from  the 
interior,  thus  Increasing  the  hardness  and  density  of  the 
metal  next  live  bore.    These  guns  are  now  obsolete, 

Columbian  (k?-lum'bi-an),  a.  [<  NL.  Colum- 
bians, <  Columbia,  a  poet,  name  for  the  United 
States,  <  Columbus,  Latinized  form  of  the  name 
of  tho  discoverer  of  America,  It.  Colombo,  Sp. 
Colon.  Tho  name  is  identical  with  It.  Colombo, 
a  dove,  a  pigeon,  <  L.  enlumbm,  a  dove,  a  pigeon 
(see  Columbal);  cf.  the  E,  surnames  lk>rc.  Pi- 
geon, Cutctr,  Turtle,  of  the  same  signification.] 
Pertaining  to  Columbia  as  a  poetical  namo  for 
the  United  States. 

columbic1  (k<>-lum'bik),n.  [<  ravKmo-iuini  +  -tc.] 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  columbium. 

columbic-  (kO-lum'bik),  a.  [<  columbo  +  -•>.] 
Existing  in  or  derived  from  colum bo-root :  as, 
columbic  acid. 

COlumbid  (ko-lnm'bid),  a.  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ilv  Columbidir. 

Columbid*9  (ko-lum'bi-de),  a.  pi.  [NT..,  <  Co- 
lumba*, I,  +  hW.]  The  leading  family  of  the 
order  or  suborder  Columba,  including  tho  true 
pigeons  and  doves.  The  characters  of  the  family  are 
much  the  same  as  tbiiae  of  tile  suborder,  with  which  the 
group  is  nearly  coextensive.  It  differs  chletly  In  the  e (elu- 
sion of  the  tooth-billed  pigeon,  lUduwutsm  itri<tirvttr%4, 
as  the  type  of  a  different  family.  A  few  other  genera,  as 
Goura.  Caltrruu.  and  Cir/Mtpharfa  are  sometimes  likewise 
excluded.  There  are  aliout  300  species,  Inliabltltsg  tern- 
pcrute  and  tropical  regions  In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
See  rfiire  and  iH^eon. 

columbier  (ko-lum'bi-er),  ».    [Also  olombier; 

<  P.  colombier,  a  dove-cote,  pigeonhole  (grand 
eolombier,  a  size  of  paper),  <  L  columbarium :  see 
co/Miaoarium.]  A  size  of  writing-paper,  23  X  33i 


Colombo 

inches  in  the  United  States,  24  x  34i  inches  in 
Kngland,  and  63  X  88  centimeters  in  France. 
-  Petit  colombier,  a  slie  of  papi-r  M  .  so  centimeters. 

columbiferona  (kol-um-bif'e-rua),  a.  [<  NL. 
columbium,  q.  v.,  +  L.  J'crrc  ~  E.  bear1.']  Pro- 
ducing or  containing  columbium. 

Colurabigallina  (k6-luni'bi-ga-li'n|),  n.  [XL 
(Boie,  1B26),  <  Columba*,  I,  q.  v.,  +  (Jallma, 
q.  v.]  A  genus  of  Columbula;  the  dwarf  doves, 
usually  called  Chanuepelia :  lately  adopted  in- 
stead of  tho  latter,  being  of  prior  date.  See 
cut  under  ground-docc. 

columbin  iko-lum'bin),  «.    A  non-conducting 
material  placed  between  the 
of  the  electric  candle. 

Columbinae  (kol-um-bi'ne),  n.pl.    [NL.,  <  Co- 

"  1.  Th 

con- 
taining the  true  pigeons. —  2.  In  Nitzach's 
classification,  a  major  group  of  birds,  equiva- 
lent to  the  order  Columba  of  authors  in 
columbine1  (korum-bin),  a.  and  a.  [: 
bin,  <  L.  columbinus,  adj.,  <  columba,  a  dove:  see 
Co/mBoa1.  Cf.  columbine?.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  a 
dove;  in  or  milt.,  belonging  to  the 
folumbina;  columbaecoua. 


lumba  1,1,  +  -»«o7.  Cf .  columbine*  .1  1 .  The  typ- 
ical subfamily  of  the  family  ColumbirUr,  con- 


ciacUy  all  thecon- 
IL  It. 

2.  Of  a  dove-color;  resembling  the  neck  of  a 
dove  in  color. 

TL  n.  One  of  the  Columba)  or  Columbidtr. 
colt^bine-^kol'utiidjln),  ».  I 

prop.  fem.  of  L.  t 
umbine*.   Cf.  the  i 
mlrerttvrf.]  Tho» 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Aqui- 
Icgia  (which  see).   The  common 
F.iiMpean  columbine,  A,  mdgarii. Is  a 
favorite  garden-flower,  and  owes  Its 


name  to  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  petals  and  sepals  to  the  heads  of  rv^,  v  Co)raB. 
pigeons  roond  a  dish,  a  favorite  dc-  »^,,e  :.^r«.;«,.«  m- 
vice  of  ancient  artists.  Feathered  /•■>'">■ 
columbine,  a  Iwwk-name  for  Thalic- 
fnim  nqttiUtjifolium,  an  old-fashioned  garden-idanL 
columblte  (ko-lum'  bit),  ».  [<  columb-ium  + 
-tie'8.]  Tho  native  niobate  (columbate)  of  iron, 
a  mineral  of  black  color  and  high  specific  grav- 
ity, crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system. 
It  Is  tlie  principal  source  of  niobium  (columldumX  and  gen* 
c rally  conUiua  also  more  or  less  of  the  allied  element  tanta- 
lum. Some  varieties  contain  considerable  manganese,  and 
these  are  slightly  translucent  and  have  a  dark  rrddiah- 
brown  color.  It  la  found  meat  abundantly  In  Connecticut, 
also  lu  other  localities  of  the  Culled  Stales,  in  Oreeuland. 
and  In  Bavaria.   Also  called  mobile. 

columbium  (k^-lum'bi-um),  n.  [XI...  <  Colum- 
bia :  see  Columbian.]   Same  as  atooium. 

columbo  (k$-lum'b6).  n.  [<  Colombo,  in  Ceylon, 
once  supposed  to  be  the  original  habitat  of  the 
plant.]   The  root  of  Jateorrkita  tWumba  (J. 


PtowirkY  Brsnck  ol '_ 

palmata),  a  menispermaceous  plant  of  south- 
eastern Africa,  cultivated  in  some  African  and 
East  Indian  islands.  The  columlio  of  commerce  con- 
sists of  thick  circular  disks,  an  Inch  or  two  in  diameter  and 
depressed  In  the  middle,  cut  from  the  root,  the  taste  ol 
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vhlrli  is  persistently  bitter  and  slightly  tmullf.  It  li 
lunch  uacd  in  medicine  aa  a  mild  tonic,  A  false  cotumbo- 
root  la  furnished  by  Cossiwiuns  /w**ni/i«ii,  a  tnemspcr- 
inaceous  plant  of  Ceylon,  Alto  written  culumba,  eotomba. 
ealumha.  —  American  columbo.  He  not  of  frasern  It'll 
tm  or  CanWiiKAfU,  a  gentianaceous  plant  of  the  Atlantic 
State*,  barltia;  the  milu  tonlo  properties  of  gentian. 

columel  (.kol'u-mel),  m.   Satno  as  columella,  1. 

TIi''  cathedral  .  .  .  challengelh  the  precedency  <if  all  in 
England  for  a  majcattck  Western  front  of  eotutnrt  work. 

Puller,  Worthies,  Northampton. 

columella  (kol-u-mel'§).  it. ;  pi.  columella!  (-e). 
[L.  (NL.),  also  columiiella,  :i  little  eolutnu  (see 
colonel),  dim.  of  eolumen  or  columna,  a  column: 
see  »/««».  ]  1.  A  little  column. — 2.  InfVof.:  («) 
In  in  any  cryptogams,  especially  in  itunri,  an  .!/«- 
cons,  ami  .Wyromyettex,  a  central 
£  |\       axis  in  the  spore-case,  a  eontinu- 

■  1  \U      »tion  of  the  pedicel.   The  spores 

■  Ml)      nro  ttm "  - '  ''    1 1 "  " '  *n* 

W  1  V       the  Muxomycrles  the  capillitium 

7  ,        branches  from  it. 

The  spores  or  gonldlal  cells  are  con. 
tained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule, 
where  they  are  clustered  round  a  ocn- 
tral  pillar,  which  is  termed  the  colu- 
mella.    W.  B.  Caryrnlrr,  Micros.,  |  ZXl. 

(6)  The  persistent  axis  of  certain 
capsules,  from  which  the  edge*  of 
the  valves  break  away,  (e)  The 
carpophore  in  Vmbellifera,  the 
continuation  of  the  axis  bearing 
the  two  halves  of  the  fruit. — 3. 
In  roof,  and  anat. :  (a)  The  up- 
right pillar  in  the  center  of  most 
of  the  univalve  shells,  round 
which  the  whorls  are  convoluted. 
See  cut  under  umrnfre.  (b)  A 
bono  of  the  tympanic  cavity  or 
middle  ear  in  birds,  most  rep- 
tiles, and  some  amphibians,  cor- 
responding to  the  stirrup-bone  or 
stapes  of  mammals ;  the  columella 
A  bone  of  the  side  of  the  skull  of 
is  reptiles,  especially  lizards,  a  peculiar  dis- 
memberment of  the  pterygoid,  which  may  meet 
the  parietal  or  a  process  of  it ;  the  column-bone ; 
the  columella  cranii.  Ita  presence  In  nearly  all  llurda 
jives  rite  to  the  term  Cu,  nan-onus,  or  -  column-skill  In,  -  as  a 
■najnrihvuioaof  Laaetilia.  See  cut*  under  oerorf. ml  and 
fy-u.j.j,. 

In  the  principal  group  of  tha  Ucertilia,  a  column  like 
membrane  hone,  called  the  nluwlla,  .  .  .  extendi  from 
tin  parietal  to  the  pterygoid  on  each  side.  In  cloao  contact 
wish  Uio  membranous  or  cartilaginous  wall  of  the  aknll. 
.  .  .  Thl*  eutumelta  appear*  to  correspond  with  a  small 
ia.lep.nd.-nt  nwlDcatloa,  which  1.  connected  with  the  de- 
wending  process  of  tho  parietal  aiul  with  the  ptrrjcoM, 
In  some  Cnstoota.  HuMeu.  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  Wtt. 

(<!)  Tho  modiolus  or  central  axis  of  the  cochlea 
in  mammals,  round  which  tho  lamina  spiralis 
winds;  the  columella  cochleeo.  («)  A  core  of 
connective  tissue  in  crinoids  which  occupies  the 
central  cavity  included  by  the  coil  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  (/)  A  structure  in  the  center 
of  the  visceral  chamber  of  corals,  typically  a 
calcareous  rod  which  extends  from  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber  to  tho  floor  of  the  calice,  pro- 
jecting upward  in  tho  latter,  and  with  which 
the  primary  septa  are  usually  connected,  (g) 
One  of  the  rods  attached  to  the  hyomandibular 

s'reranant  of  a  branch  iaParcii.  (A)PA  process 
in  the  ehitinous  mandibles  of  polvzoans.-  G. 
Btui.  (r»  In  human  anat,,  an  old  name  of 

the  uvula  Columella  aorta,  cochlea,  cranii.  See 

•  (*),  (a),  <«X  alove.  -  Columellas  fornicla,  the  columns 
"f  interior  pillars  of  the  fornix. 

cclnmellaj  ( kol-u-me) 'iir ),  a.  [<  L.  columella™, 
pillar-formed,  (.'columella,  a  pillar:  see  eotu- 
meOa and  -or*.]  1.  Utaaoaacolumelli/orm. —  2. 
Pertaining  to  a  columella,  in  any  sense  of  that 
Word—  Columellas  Up,  the  loner  llpof  a  antral'*  alM  ll. 
Columellariat  (kol*a-me-la'ri-*),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lamarck.  1809),  <  L.  columella,  a  pillar:  see 
columella.  ]  In  Lamarck's  system  of  eonohol- 
ory,  a  family  of  Trachelipoda  having  a  plicated 
columel lar  lip.  Originally  the  genera  CunrWUrta,  Jfi- 
h-a,  MarnnrlUi,  Volute,  and  CofuiittaUa  were  referred  to 
n.  bat  whaequently  Caiuxllaria  was  excluded. 
ColuraellidaM  (kol-ft-mel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lea,  1843),  <  Tolumelto  (<  L.  columella,  a  pil- 
lar: see  columella)  +  -idtr.]  A  family  of  uni- 
valve shells:  same  as  Columellaria, 
colnmelllform  (kol-n-mel'i-fArtn),  a.  [<  L.  co- 
lusniio,  a  little  column  (see  columella),  +  forma, 
■hape.j  Shaped  like  a  columella:  as,  a  colu- 
mellifitrm  stapes.  Huxley.  Also  columellas 
column  (kol'um),  it.  [<  ME.  column*,  column 
(of  a  page),  =  OF.  eoionne,  later  ooJonine,  mod. 
V.  enUmne  ( >  O.  D.  eolvnne  =  Dan.  kolonnt  =  Sw. 
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eolumna,  now  coluna,  aa  Pg.  columna  —  It.  co- 
lonial, <  L.  columna,  a  column,  pillar,  post,  orig. 
a  collateral  form  of  »tl«i*™,  contr.  ci(/mes,  a  pil- 
lar, top,  crown,  summit  (>  E.  culmeu,  culminate, 
etc.),  a  AS.  Mta,  a  mound,  a  billow,  the  sea 
(>  K.  holmi,  q.  v.) ;  akin  to  L.  colli*,  a  hill  (= 
E.  MP,  q.  v.),  cetxut,  high  (see  rxwfjrior),  prob. 
to  Or.  au/tooue,  top,  summit  (>  E.  colophon,  q. 
▼.).  From  L.  columua  come  also  ult.  E.  coin, 
nel,  colonnade,  etc.]  1.  A  solid  body  of  great- 
er length  thau  thickness,  standing  upright,  and 
generally  serving  as  n  support  to  soniethitigrest- 
tng  on  its  top;  a  pillar;  more  specifically,  as 
an  architectural  term,  a  cylindrical  or  slightly 
tapering  or  fusiform  body,  called  a  *haft,  set  ver- 
,  tieally  on  a  stvlo- 


colamnar 

paratns  Tilled  for  the  fixation  of  colon*  upon  fab- 
rics by  means  of  steam.   It  consists  of  a  cylln 
c»j>per  punctured  with  mail  holea  and  having  a  i 


bate,  or  on  a  con- 
geries of  mold- 
ings which  forms 
its  fVuir,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a 
spreading  mass 
which  forms  its 
capital.  Columna 
are  dls^ulahed^by 

wfiicMbey^uwot! 
thus,  there  are  Eltyp- 
tian.GrecUn.Koman, 

nmns.  In  classic 
architecture  tliej  are 
further  dlstlllKUished 
by  the  name*  of  the 
order*  to  which  they 
belong,  aa  Durlc, 
Ionic,  or  Corinthian 
columns:  and  auain, 
in  various  styles,  by 
aotne  peculiarity  of 
piwition,  of  construc- 
tion, of  form,  or  of 
jnent,  aa  ■ 
twisted, 
orrudented.aiul  caro 
lttic  columns.  Col- 
umns are  used  chiefly 
In  the  construction  or 
aili-rnroent  of 
Ings.   They  are 

■awl  (Jngly.  howovcx,  for  various  pnrpnse* :  as,  the  I 
noBMnif  mfumn,  from  which  astronomical  ooaerval 
are  made ;  the  ehnmotofteal  column.  Inscribed  with  a 
record  of  historical  eveul*;  the  •riimitunfa  eofunui,  which 
support*  a  dial  J  Uie  itinerary  cufuwn,  pointing  out  the 
varioua  roads  diverging  from  it :  the  military  e-uumn,  set 
up  aa  a  center  from  which  to  measure  distance* ;  the  tri- 
umphal column,  dedicated  to  the  hero  of  a  victory,  etc 

'Pie  fragment*  °f  her  columns  and  her  palace*  are  in 
the  dust,  yet  beautiful  In  ruin. 

Story,  Speech,  Salem,  Sept.  IS,  US. 
A  chapel  and  a  hall 
re  eafumis..  like  a  l 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  column  in  shape; 
any  body  pressing  perpendicularly  on  its  base, 
ami  throughout  of  the  same  or  abont  the  same 
diameter  as  its  base :  as,  a  column  of  water,  air, 
or  mercury. 

The  whole  weight  of  any  cnfiunn  of  the  atmosphere. 

Bentley. 

3.  In  hot.,  a  body  formed  by  the  nnion  of  fila- 
ments with  one  another,  as  in  italvaceez,  or  of 
stamens  with  tho  style,  as  in  orchids.  See  cut 
under  androphore. 

In  all  common  Orchids  there  is  only  one  well-developed 
is  confluent  with  the  pistils,  and  they  form 

jtnmn. 

Darwin,  FerUL  of  Orchid*  by  Insects,  p.  3. 

4.  In  anat.  and  .-on'/.,  a  part  or  organ  likened 
to  a  column  or  pillar ;  a  columna  or  columella : 
as,  the  spinal  column ;  the  fleshy  column*  of  the 
heart. —  .*>.  In  CrinoiiUa,  specifically,  the  Btalk 
or  stem  of  a  crinoid. —  6.  Milit.,  a  formation 
of  troops  narrow  in  front  and  extended  from 
front  to  rear:  thus  distinguished  from  a  line, 
which  is  extended  in  front  and  thin  in  depth. 

Presently  Bring  was  heard  far  in  our  rear  -  the  robbers 
having  fled;  the  head  of  the  oof«mn  advanced,  and  the 
dense  iKniy  of  pilgrims  opened  out- 
it  P.  Burton,  El-Medlnah,  p.  aim. 
McPlierson  waa  in  column  on  the  road,  the  head  close 
by,  ready  to  nine  in  wherever  he  could  be  of  assistance. 

17.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  1. 

7.  YYiuf,,  a  number  of  ships  following  one  an- 
other.— 8.  In  printing,  one  of  the  typographical 
divisions  of  printed  matter  in  two  or  more  ver- 
tical rows  of  lines.  The  separation  of  column*  is 
mad*  by  a  narrow  blank  space  In  which  la  sometime* 
placed  a  vertical  line  or  rale.  Division  Into  columna 
economize*  space,  and  save*  the  fatigue  of  the  eye  arising 
from  attempt*  to  trace  the  connection  of  an  over-long  line 
with  the  following  line. 

Hence— 9.  The  contents  of  or  the  matter  print- 
ed in  such  a  column,  especially  in  a  newspaper: 
as,  the  column*  of  the  daily  press.— 10.  An  ap- 


pipe  in  It*  interior.  The  printed  fabrics  are  wrapped 
around  the  cylinder,  and  the  rtcam  1*  allowed  to  percolate 
through,  setting  the  color*  In  what  1»  called  steam  ityle. 
The  column  is  generally  used  In  France,  while  the  iteam- 
rheat  serving  for  the  aame  operation  la  used  In  England. 
-  Aa-ony  column,  sc.-  lemiiy.  -  Annuls  ted  columns. 
See  ami  i dated,  —  Attached  column.  Same  aa  nv/uyrd 
column  Banded  column,  in  area.,  a  eolutnu  having 
one  or  more  cincture*.—  Burdach's  columns,  the  e»- 
terual  portion*  of  the  posterior  columna  of^the  spinal 
cord  (which  see, 


in  arcA..  a  pier 
which  consist*  or 


ntumns.  r  uh  cmeory. 
i.  from  Won  fin  i  eaoiedrsl ;  s,  tress  Escset 
cathsdnL 


er.  These  shaft* 
are  sometimes  at- 
tached to  one  an- 
other through- 
out their  whole 
height,  and  some- 
times only  at  the 
capital  ami  base. 
Columua  of  this 
kind  euouuucily 
support  one  or 
more  clustered 
arches.  Abo  call- 
ed bundle  pillar. 

Column  of 
the  nose,  the 

anterior  portion 
of  the  nasal  sep- 
tum. -  Column* 
of  Benin  latter 
E.  J.  £rrtiH.  a 
French  anato- 
mist, 1712-81], 
Itions 
of  the  cor- 
tical substance  of 
the  kidney  be- 
tween  the  pyramids.-  Columns  of  Clarke,  vesicular 
columna  of  Clarke  latter  J  A.  L.  Cf<tr*r,  an  English 
1st.  1817-601.  two  »>  mtuetrtcally  placed  tract*  of 
medium-sized  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  laterodor- 
aad  of  the  central  canal,  eouflued  to  the  thoracic  region. 

—  Columns  Of  Qoll,  the  Indian  portion  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord.— Columns  of  Morgagtu. 
Same  a*  column*  o/  (A*  rectum  —  Columns  of  the  ab- 
dominal ring,  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  Uie  aponeuro- 
sis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  which  forma  the  exter- 
nal abdominal  ring.  Also  called  pillar*  of  the  abdominal 
rina.  —  Columna  of  the  fornix,  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fornix.  Also  called  columella!  (ornieis.  —  Columns  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  longitudinal  segment*  into 
which  the  medulla  oblongata  is  divided  by  the  grooves 
upon  Its  surface,  comprising  the  anterior  pyrsjxnd*,  the 
lateral  tracta,  tile  reauform  bodies,  the  funiculus  cuoeav 
tus,  and  the  funiculus  gracilis.  -  -  Columns  of  toe  rec- 
tum, longitudinal  fold*  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum.  Also  called  column*  of  Moroapni.—  Columns 
Of  the  spinal  cord,  the  longitudinal  maaara  of  white 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  They  are  anterior.  Lateral,  and 
posterior.  I*ee  tpiuat  cord,  under  spinal. —  Columns  of 
the  vagina.  8ee  eofumnov  rwewrum,  under  columna.- ■ 
Columna  of  Turck,  the  direct  pyramidal  tract*,  a  portion 
of  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  on  either  aide, 
lying  next  to  the  anterior  median  flsanre.—  Coupled  col- 
umns, in  arth  ,  columna  disposed  In  pairs,  the  two  shaft* 
Wing  close  together  hut  not  touching.  —  Engaged  col- 
umn, In  arch  .  a  column  built  into  a  wall  so  that  It  ap- 
pear* aa  If  a  part  of  it  were  concealed.  Also  called  of- 
I  ached  column.  —  Flying  column,  a  column  of  troop* 
formed  and  equipped  lor  rsnid  movement*.  -  -  Hermetic 
column.  *ce  hermetic  Man u bia.1  column,  *  column 
adorned  with  trophies  ami  spoils.  -8yn.  1.  -**c  yillar,  I. 

columna  (k^-lnm'nji),  ».;  pi.  columna  (-no). 
[NL.  (L.):  see  cote'mfii.]  A  column  or  pil- 
lar: used  in  anatomical  names.  Sec  column. — 
Columna  dorsalis,  the  dorsal  column :  the  posterior 
white  column  of  the  spinal  cord.— Columna  adlpoaje. 
In  unbryed,,  the  trabecule)  of  fat  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance In  the  embryo  aa  tho  rudiment*  of  the  auticuu- 
neout  fatty  layer.—  Columns]  c&rnes),  fleshy  column* ; 
muscular  bundles  on  the  Inner  *lde  of  the  wall*  of  the 
ventricle*  of  the  heart,  of  which  some  are  merely  sculp- 
tured In  relief,  *oroe  are  attached  at  t-uth  ende  to  the 
ventricular  walla  while  they  are  free  In  the  middle,  while 
some,  springing  from  the  ventricular  wall*,  are  attached 
hi  tho  chord*  tendlnrsr.  The  last  are  called  papillary 
miurtci  —  Columnte  paplllarea.  the  papillary  inns.  lea. 

—  Columns)  recti.  Same  aa  eulumiu  «/  the  rretum  — 
Columns  rug  arum,  the  anterior  and  posterior  longi- 
tudinal rliLgc*  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  v agios. — 
ColumDJB  vesiculate  a.  Ham*  as  columns  of  Clark* 
(which  see,  uuder  column).—  Columns  lateralis,  the 

■plital  cord  -  Columna  ven- 


umler  cofu 
nil  olin  col'iien  of  the  - 


trails,  the  anterior  white  column  of  the 
"  (k^-lum'nal),  a.  [< 
columnar,  [hare.] 
Crag  overhanging,  nor  trAumnal  rock. 
Cast  It*  dark  outline  there. 


+  -««.] 


columnar  (ko-lum'nir),  a.  [<  LL.  i 
<  L.  columna,  a  column :  Bee  column.]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  column  ;  formed  in  columns : 
like  the  shaft  of  a  column. 


it  of  a  atonc-ptt. 

wotafieanf,  FiwsQa. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  columns,  or  to  a  column. 
The  Norman  In  Apulia  could  hardly  fail  to  adopt  the 
'  forma  of  the  land  In  which  he  waa  settled 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  806. 
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columnar 

Columnar  Structure,  ill  mineral.,  structure  emulating 
of  more  or  less  slender  columns  or  fibers. 

colanmarlan  (kol-um-na'ri-an),  a.  [<  columnar 
+  -tan.]    Same  as  columnar.  Johnson. 

column arity  (kol-um-nar'i-ti),  n.  [<  columnar 
+  -i.'y.l    The  quality  of  being  columnar. 

columnary  (kol ' um-ni-ri),  a.  Same  as  co- 
lumnar. [Bar©.] 

columnated  (kol'um-na-ted),  a.  [<  L.  columna- 
tug,  supported  by  pillars,  <  columna,  a  pillar: 
see  column.  Hence  (<  L.  columnattu),  through 
It  colonnata,  E.  colonnade,  q.  v.]  Ornamented 
umns ;  columned :  as,  columnated  teni- 
ae (kol'um-bon),  n.  In  herpet.,  the 
columella  of  the  skull.  See  Cyclodus,  Cionocra- 
via,  and  columella,  3  (>•)• 
columned  (kol'umd),  a.  [<  column  +  -erf3.]  Pur- 


ine 


TUruljr  In  to  the  deucles  thi 
A  cotuTtrde  « 


a  thryageg  by  lyue. 
(Sd.*MontoX  U.  HL 


A  beetle  of  the  family 


ed  with  columns:  as,  "  the  column'd  aisle,"  Bo- 
ron, Giaour. 

1Tti«-  gorges,  opening  wide  nparf,  reveal 
Tross  snd  llton's  ertumn'd  citadel. 
The  crown  of  Irons.  r<«ui^son.  (Enone. 

colnmniatlon  (kp-ltim-ni-a'shon),  n.  [Improp. 
for  *columnation,  <  L.  columnaTio(n-),  a  support- 
ing by  pillars,  <  columna.  a  pillar:  see  m/tntn.] 
In  arch.,  U»e  employment  of  columns  in  a  de- 
sign ;  collectively,  the  columns  thus  used  in  a 
structure.  Omit. 

columniferoua  (kol-ntn-nif'e-rua),  a.  [<  NL. 
(L.)  columna,  a  column,  +  L.  ferrc,  =  E.  bear1, 
+  -oiu.J  In  bot.,  having  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  united  into  a  column,  as  the  flowers  of 
Slalvacca.  See  cut  under  androphore. 
column-lathe  (kol'uni-laTH),  n.  A  lathe 
mounted  on  a  vertical  extensible  post,  so  that 
an  operator  can  sit  or  stand  while  at  work,  used 
bv  dentists  and  watchmaker*, 
column-rule  (kol'um-rtJl),  Inpri«ftN<j,  a  strip 
of  brass,  type-high,  used  for  the  separation  of 
columns.    It  is  beveled  to  a  thin  edge  in  the 


Fur  couetyse, 

AUU 

coly,  a.    See  coUe. 
colydild  (kt>-lid'i-id),  n. 
tWvdiida. 

Oolydilda>  (kol-l-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  JNL.,  <  Cb/y- 
dium  +  -«l>.]  A  family  of  elavicorn  CoUvn*. 
(era  or  beetles,  with  the  dorsal  segments  of  the 
abdomen  partly  membranous,  the  first  4  ventral 
segments  connate,  the  tarsi  4-jointed,  the  an- 
tennas regular,  and  the  legs  not  fossorial. 

Colydium  (k^-lid'i-nm),  n.  [NL.)  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Colydiida.  Fabrieius,  1792. 

colymbethra  (kol-im-beth'i*),  ».  [Or.  uAvu- 
flijbpa,  a  swimming-bath,  cedes,  a  font,  <  Jto/ryi- 
,'i.H,  dive.  See  Columbus,  Columba1.]  In  the 
Or.  Ch. :  (a)  A  baptismal  bowl  or  font. 

outwben^uled*"^^ 

(6)  A  baptistery.  Also  written  columbethra. 
Golymbldie  (kv-lim'bi-de),  u.pl.  [NL..<  Co- 
lumbus +  -ida\]  A  family  of  short-winged, 
short-tailed,  4-toed  swimming  and  diving  birds, 
of  the  order  I'ygopotles,  either  (a)  containing 
all  the  loons  and  grebes ;  or  (6)  restricted  to  the 
web-footed  loons,  and  corresponding  to  the  ge- 
nus Columbus;  or  (c)  transferred  to  the  lobe- 
footed  grebes,  and  used  as  a  synonym  of  Podi- 
cipida  or  Poilicipedtda  (which  see), 
colrmbion  (ko-lfm'bi-or/),  ».  [MGr.  'solvufliov 
(of.  Gr.  m^up^pa.  a  font),  <  Gr.  Ko>.vuj3av,  dive. 
See  Colymbus,  ColumbaK]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a 
-water  Btc 


comatose 

com.   An  abbreviation  of  commissioner, 


holy-v, 


■  stoup  or  basin. 


dore,  commander,  commerce,  committee, 
tary,  etc. 

coma1  (ko'mtt),  n.  [<  NL.  coma,  <  Gr.  «tuu»,  a 
deep  sleep,  <  kbuuxv,  put  to  sleep.  Cf .  cemetery.  ] 
In  pathol.,  a  state  of  prolonged  unconsciousness 
somewhat  resembling  sleep,  from  which  the  pa- 
tient cannot  be  aroused,  or  can  be  aroused  only 
partially,  temporarily,  and  with  difficulty;  atu- 
por. 

It  is  often  Important  to  distinguish  the  mm  of  drun- 
kenness from  Uuu  of  apoplexy. 

Itmper,  Physician's  Vsde  Mecum,  I  »I4. 

Coma  foudroyant,  or  fulminating  coma,  coma  sud- 
denly developing  iiiuie  nildstof  apparent  g<«>d  hearth,  la 
syphilitic  patients.  —  OOma  vts-ll  a  comatose  state  accom - 
psnltsl  by  unconscious  muttering,  occurring  tn  typhus  and 
typhoid  fences. 

'•*  (ko'mK),  n. ;  pi.  coma-  (-me).  [<  L.  cdma,  < 
Gr.  koub,  the'hair  of  the  head.  Hence  ult.  com- 
et.] 1.  In  bot.:  (a)  The  leafy  head  of  a  tree, 
or  a  cluster  of  leaves  ter- 
minating a  stem,  as  the 
leafy  top  of  a  pineapple. 
(6)  The  silky  hairs  at  the 
end  of  some  seeds,  as  of  the 
willow-herb,  Epilobium. — 
2.  In  astron.,  the  nebulous 
hair-like  envelop  surround- 
ing the  nucleus  of  a  comet. 
—3.  In  microscopy,  the  hazy 
fringe  on  the  outline  of 
a  microscopic  object  seen 
when  the  lens  is  not  free 
from  spherical  aberration. 


middle  of  its  upper  surface,  and  its  itnj 
forms  a  vertical  line, 
column-skulls  (kol'um-skulz),  n.  pi.    Same  as 

Cionocrania.  See  columella,  3  (c). 
columnula  (kd-lum'nu-ltl),  n. ;  pi.  eolumnultr 
t-le).  [NL.  (cf.  columella'.,  Aim.  of  (L.) columna, 
a  column:  see  columna,  column.]  In  anaf.,  a 
little  column ;  a  columella, 
colure  (k^-lur'),  n.  [=  F.  colure  =  8p.  Pg. 
It.  eoluro,  <  NL.  owf-nt*,  a  colure,  <  LL.  colu- 
rus,  dock-tailed,  coluri  circuit,  the  eolures,  <  Or. 
sii/oiyxjf,  dock-tailed,  pi.  wStjmpot  (sc.  ypauuai, 
lines),  the  eolures  (so  called  because  cut  off 
by  the  horizon),  <  uto/oc,  docked  (of.  eolobi- 
um),  +  ovoa,  a  tail.]  In  astron.  and  geog.,  one 
of  two  circles  of  declination  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  the  poles  of  the  world, 
one  of  them  passing  through  the  solstitial  and 
the  other  through  the  equinoctial  points  of  the 
ecliptic,  viz.,  Caneor  and  Capricorn,  Aries  and 
Libra,  and  thus  dividing  both  the  ecliptic  and 
the  equinoctial  into  four  equal  parts. 
Coins  (ku'luh.i.  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ko/joc,  a  kind  of 
goat  without  horns,  <  *«2or,  docked,  curtal, 
stump-horned,  hornless.]  Same  as  Saiga. 
Golutea  (ko-lu'te-lt),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  soAotTru, 
also  «o/.irr/o,  nojjurta,  no/jjria,  var.  of  *o>JXTia,  a 
tree  that  bears  pods.]  A  genus  of  shrubs,  nat- 
ural order  I.eguminosa>,  having  inflated  pods, 
like  small  bladders ;  bladder-senna.  There  are 
several  species,  natives  of  southern  Europe  ami  the  Medi. 

i  of  which  C.  ortoruoeiu.  with  yellow 


,  U  the  most  commonly  known,  and  Is  not  rare  as 
an  ornamental  shrub.   The  lesres  and  seeds  are  slightly 
purgative,   The  smoko  of  the  dried  leaves  is  said  to  act  as 
a  powerful  crrhine. 
col  vert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  eafYcrl. 
colvertoent,  «.    Same  as  colbertine. 
colwardt,  a.    [ME.,  appar.  a  var.  of  eulrard, 
eulrert,  \  OF.  caZrrTf,  rMirvrf,  villain:  see  c«/- 
vcrf*  and  collibert.  Otherwise  <  cole*,  treachery, 
+  .irvjrri ;  see  cite*  and  its  compounds.  ]  False  j 


The  exUymlrion  snswers  to  tlw  benatnra  of  the  Latin 
Church.  J.  V.  Xmie,  Eastern  Church,  L  tU. 

Colymbua  (k^-lim'bus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xo/nju/Jof, 
a  diver,  a  kind  of  sea-bird ;  cf.  ito't.vu 3a»,  dive, 
plunge.  See  Columba1.]  A  genus  of  birds,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  CofymWAr,  in  any  sense  of  t  hat 

word.  The  name  has  liecn  given  to  the  web-footed  loons 
or  divers,  as  distinguished  from  the  grebes ;  to  both  of 
tlirs.-,  luditrrlnilnau-ly ;  to  the  gretwa  alone ;  and  formerly 
to  sundry  other  bints,  as  some  of  the  auk  family.  See  <fi- 
rrr,  loon,  »rrefte. 
colytlc  (ko-lit'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  *u>tT(Kor,  hindering, 
preventive,  <  ku?a<t6c,  verbal  adj.  of  xui-i  tiv,  hin- 
der, prevent,  check.]  Antiseptic.  IffNt  Record, 
July,  1HH4.  [Hare.] 

colza  (kol'ztl),  n.    [Sometimes  improp.  eolUa  ; 

<  F.  colia,  i  OF.  eolzat  (Walloon  colza,  goka), 

<  D.  kootzaad  —  E.  coleseed,  q.  v.]  The  cole- 
seed or  rape,  a  variety  of  Rrassica  campestrts 
with  very  oily  seeds.   See  rop*a. 

colza-oil  (kol '/m  oil),  n.  Same  as  rape-ofl. 
comt.  An  obsolete  preterit,  of  <*>*»«.  Chaucer, 
com-.  [L.  com-,  prefix,  with,  together,  often, 
csp.  in  later  L.,  merely  intensive,  <  cum,  in 
OL.  often  com,  prep.,  with,  agreeing  in  use  and 
perhaps  in  orig.  form  ('senm ?  'scorn  1)  with  Gr. 
prefix  and  prep.  <riv,  earlier ;  i  (transposed  from 
•flswf),  Cypriote  *<»•,  with,  together  (see  sun-), 
akin  tosoifiV  (for'aoi'ioc),  common  (see  cenobitr). 
No  certain  Teut.  connection  (see  go-).  L.  com-, 
in  cotnp..  usually  remains  lM'fore  b,  m,  and  /» 
(and  sometimes  before  a  vowel  (see  contifm  and 
coMnf"),  and  in  OL.  in  any  position),  and  be- 
comes ay-  before  a  vowel  (usually)  and  A,  cof- 
fin classical  L.  usually  con-)  before  /,  cor-  be- 
fore r.  and  eon-  before  c,  d,  f,  g,  i  =  j,  n  (where 
sometimes  co-),  q,  s,  t,  tc,  and  in  classical  L. 
us  well  as  ML.  often  before  6,  m,  p,  con-  being 
thus  the  most,  frequent  form,  often  used  as  the 
normal  form.  In  Kom.  and  in  E.  (and  in  itimi- 
lar  forms  iu  other  Teut.  tongues),  the  L.  prefix 
com-,  con-,  col-,  etc.,  generally  remains  un- 
changed, but  the  assimilated  forms  are  gener- 
ally reduced  to  co-  in  Sp.,  and  partly  in  the 
other  languages.  In  OF.  and  AF.  com-,  con-, 
were  often  cum-,  cun-,  whence  in  ME.  c«w-, 
cun-,  conn-,  beside  coin-,  con-,  the  latter  forms 
now  prevailing  in  spelling,  even  when  pro- 
nounced rum-,  cun-  (as  in  company,  conjure, 
etc.).  Iu  a  few  E.  words,  as  comfit,  comfort,  dis- 
comfit, com-  (pron.  and  formerly  written  cum-, 
ME.  cun-,  cm-)  is  changed  from  ong.  L.  coi»-. 
In  many  E.  words  derived  through  Uio  F.  the 
L.  com-  (eon-,  etc.)  is  concealed:  see  coif1  = 
etiff1,  cost?,  costive,  costume  —  custom,  couch, 
council,  counsel,  rosnf1,  r»in»fa,  countenance,  cor 
ert,  coeert,  curfew,  curryl,  kerchief,  etc.  See  co-t, 
col-,  con-,  cor-,  and  also  contra-,  counter'*,  coun- 
ter-,] A  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  appearing  aluo 
in  other  forms,  co-,  col-,  con-,  cor-,  meaning  'to- 
gether,' '  with,'  or  merely  intensive,  and  in  Eng- 
lish words  often  without  assignable  force.  See 
words  following,  and  those  beginning  with  co., 

OC^SW*#  0(W"a 


The  aperture  of  these  obj 
widened  without  the  impairn 
linage  by  a  amui  proceeding 
aberration. 

Coma  Berenices,  nn  widen 

the  its  ronaU'Uattons  of  liipparchus),  situated  north  of 
Virgo  ami  between  Bootes  ami  Leo.  and  ■ 
resent  the  famous  ai 
Ptolemy  Euergelea 


ctivea  could  not  be  greatly 
mt  of  the  distinctness)  of  the 
[roni  uncorrected  spherical 
Untyc.  Brit..  XV I.  SOZ. 
ribin  (though  not  one  of 


iv  t.in  n 
f(ko'i 


ial),n.  r<e»ma» +  -„/.]  In  pathol., 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  coma. 
Comala  (kd'fnal),  a.  [<  coma*  +  -of.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  tat  nature  of  a  coma.  See  coma*. 
comarh  (ko'marb),  n.  [Also  written  coarb,  co- 
morb,  comarba  ;  <  Ir.  comhtirba,  a  successor,  ab- 
bot, vicar,  also  protection.]  Anciently,  in  Ire- 
land, the  head  of  one  of  the  families  or  tribes 
into  which  each  sept  or  clan  was  divided.  As 
such  he  was  the  coheir  or  Inheritor  of  both  the  1 
snd  the  spiritual  or  ccf  lcslsatlc  powers  of  the  tribe. ' 

The  ahbot  of  the  parent  house  and  all  the  abbots  of  the 
minor  bouses  srr  the  eionAartnw  or  co  heirs  of  the  saint. 

Mnint,  Karly  Hist,  of  Institutions,  u.  £38. 

comarbshlp  (Wmttrb-ship),  n.  [<  rowart  + 
-ship,]  Anciently,  in  Ireland,  the  guild-like 
community  constituted  by  a  sept  or  family. 

Kach  member  of  a  Pomartthip  and  of  a  co-trnanov  gave 
a  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  share  of  the  duties  of 


the  co-partnership,  and  all 


colic 


^WHMnrin^ioOrurry  s  Ant, 


elyt 


comartt  i  kii-mltrt'). ».  TH  a  genuine 
rw-1  +  mflrf.]  In  the  following  e; 
bly  a  covenant 

By  the  asme  comart  ... 
His  (lauds]  fell  to  Hamlet. 

SJtak..  Hamlet  (ed.  Warburton,  1747%  L  1. 


irnm  (kom'a-rum).  n.  [NL.  (so  called  on 
unt  of  the  similarity  of  its  fruit  to  that  of 
arbutus),  <  Gr.  the  arbutus.]  An 

^nus  of  rosaceous  plants  now  included  in 


account  of  the 
the 

old  gem 
1'otentilla. 

comate1  (ko'mat),  a.  [<  L.  eomatus,  hairy,  < 
coma,  hair:  see  coma^.]  Hairy;  tufted,  specifi- 
cally —  (ul  In  bot.,  fumbjied  with  a  "coma  or  tuft  ofsUky 
hairs ',  comuse.  See  cut  under  coiwaS.  (f>)  In  entom. :  (t) 
Having  long  hairs  on  the  vertex  or  upper  part  of  the  head, 
the  surface  below  bring  nearly  nr  qulu*  glabrous.  (J)  In 
general,  having  very  long  flrxflde  hairs  covering  more  or 
less  of  the  upper  surface :  said  of  the  clothing  of  insects. 

co-mat*-,  (k6-mat'),  tt.  [<  co-i  +  matei.]  A 
fellow,  mate,  or  companion. 

Now,  my  oo  muter  snd  brothers  In  exile, 

Hsth  not  old  custom  made  this  lite  more  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp* 

SAoir  ,  AsyooUke  It.  a  l. 

I  am  proud 
Only  to  he  in  fellowship  with  you. 

MuW<tHan\ri^«%%^rld^^ it  Tennis.  Ind. 
comatose  (ko'ma-tos),  o.  [=F.  comateur,  < 
NL.  comatosut,  <~ coma(t-):  see  coma*.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  coma;  affected  with 
coma ;  morbidly  drowsy  or  lethargic :  as,  a  co- 
matose state;  a  comatose  patient;  "hysterical 
"  X.  Ureu,. 
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comatous 

-oomatooa  (kft'ma-tus),  a.   Sara?  as  comatose. 
Comatula  (k6-mat'u-li ),  ».    [NL.,  fern,  of  IX. 
comntuiwt,  dim.  of  L.  eouiafu.?,  hairy:  see  ro- 
sso" fc1.]  The  typical  genua  of  living  crinoids  of 
the  family  C-osMlWiaVr  or  feather-stare.  The nay 
i  Cosstaruiu  MrrUirrraiua.Unim  known  Hi» 
and  In  Its  llxnd  stalkod  state  u  fVntacriatu 
itoi.irvl,  lHlfl. 

I  (ko-mat'u-lid),  n.   A  member  of  the 
family  Comatvlicltr. 

Comatulidss  (kom-a-tu'li-de),«.pl.  [NL.,< 
Comatula  +  -ids.]    A  family  of  extant  free- 


swimming  crinoids,  of  the  class  C rinoitlea,  typi- 
fied by  the  genua  Comatula  f  the  feather-stars 


1117 

in  the  typical  form,  or  single  comb,  which  re- 
semble the  teeth  of  a  comb,  several  characteristic 
variations  In  the  form  of  tho  comb  have  received  dUtlne- 
tin  name*.   An  axttcrtd  comb  Is  dm  having  mora  or  less 
the  form  of  a  stag  a  antlers,  ss  i«n  in  Polish  and  La  Flechc 
fowls,  often  In  Houdaus,  etc   The  Uqf-comb  has  much  the 
fanu  of  a  strawberry-leaf,  set  transversely  on  the  bind. 
It  U  the  preferable  form  of  cuuib  In  Ikiuilan  fowl*.  The 
pmvaamb  appear*  at  If  formed  of  three  low,  bluntly  ser- 
rated  combs  set  side  by  side  on  the  head,  the  middle  one 
of  the  three  being  the  hlgbeat    It  Is  the  typical  comb  of 
lb*  Brahma  fowls.   A  row-Mine  la  a  low  comb  set  flat  on 
the  bead,  like  s  cap,  broad  In  front,  and  tapering  to  a 
~    projecting  spike  behind,  the  upper  part  being  evenly  oov- 
-    ertd  with  small  prolectlona    It  la  beat  illustrated  In  the 
Hambarg  fowls,  ana  Is  also  found  In  the  Wyandotte,  the 
-•ie  bright  bantam,  and  other  varieties.   The  sfrotoiwrry- 
ions  resembles  a  half  of  a  strawberry,  generally  some- 
what wrtnltled,  and  set  well  forward  on  tho  head.   It  I* 
tertsUc  of  the  Malay  and  the  Sumatra  fowls. 
HU  eomb  was  redder  than  the  fyn  coral, 
And  bataylld,  as  It  were  a  caatet  walL 

Caaurer,  Nun's  Priest  s  Tsle.  L  S3. 


immir  ijiiirn-i  wi"  aim  vansiu.-  ncsny  ano 
proems  growing  over  each  eye  of  some 
ds,  as  ptarmigan  and  other  grouse.  <o) 
of  a  wave. 


fern  at  Cmm:W«  (ur 


A.  Rosy  Featkst-staj.  <>~f»'a  • 
<*m ; .  •dull  free  f-.mii.  8.  Youii*  i 
si/tiMi  Jcmfafa.  slightly  eatugcu- 

ated  zones  and  a  tuft  of  cilia  at  the  aboral  end  of  the  body. 
In  the  adult  state  they  bare  a  mouth  and  an  anus,  and 
usually  ten  cirrous  srms,  which  the >  have  the  power  of 
lashing  toward  the  ventral  siirfsc*.  s»  ss  to  propel  them- 
selves,  as  well  as  to  bring  food  within  their  grasp,  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  family  are  found  in  most  sesa. 

comb1  (kom),  n.  [<  ME.  comb,  earlier  eamb,  a 
comb,  crest  (of  a  cock,  a  hill,  a  dike,  etc.),  also 
honeycomb,  <  AS.  comb,  a  eonfb,  crest  (of  a 
helmet,  a  hat,  ot«.),  also  a  honeycomb,  =  OS. 
eamb  =  MT>.  kammc.  D.  kam  m  OHO.  eJiamb, 
MHO.  kam,  lump,  0.  kamm  =  Icel.  kambr  = 
Norw.  kamb  =  Sw.  Dan.  kam,  a  comb,  crest, 
etc.  (Dan.  and  O.  also  a  earn :  see  cam1),  lit.  a 
'toothed'  implement,  =  Or.  yip^oc,  a  peg,  bolt, 
style  (orig.  toothf,  >  youdJor,  a  grinder-tooth, 
the  tooth  of  a  key) ;  cf.  yaft^ai,  -pau^iXai,  pi.,  tho 
jaws,  =  Skt.  jambhia  =3  OBulg.  tabu,  tooth.  See 
earn1,  a  doublet  of  comb1.]  1.  A  thin  strip  of 
wood,  metal,  bone,  ivory,  tortoise-shoU,  etc., 
one  or  both  edges  of  which  are  indentated  no 
as  to  form  a  series  of  teeth,  or  to  which  teeth 


a  cavity  studded  with  crystals  Is 


parallel  to  one 

ryeomb. 


in  a  frame,  as  in  a  cur- 
for 


dressing  It:  also.  In  a  great  variety  of  ornamental  f.,rtn«. 
for  keeping  women's  hair  in  place  after  It  Is  dressed ;  and 
for  various  other  purpraes.   Those  worn  In  tho  hair  are 


often  carved  and  elalioraUdy  decorated, 

When  you  have  apparelled  your  selfe  hanaomely.  combe 
your  head  softly  snd  easily  with  an  luorlo  corn** ;  for  no- 
thing rccresicth  1  ho  motttorie  mors. 

hoc*  (R.  e.  t.  a.x  p-  - '  j  ■ 

And  fair  Ugsa's  golden  cosmA, 
Wherewith  she  alts  on  diamond  rocks. 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locka.    ^         j,  ego 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  comb  in  appearance 
or  use,  especially  for  mechanical  use. 

rally    (o)  A  card  used  In  hand  carding  or  in  a 
machine  for  sejMtratlug  and  dressing  wool,  tb) 

1  removes  the  cotton  from  the  dorter  of  a  rard- 


rhlne,    (e)  In  hot  making,  the  former  on  which 
i  of  nber  is  taken  up  and  hardened  into  a  bat. 
B  n.  ATnioAf.    (<f)  A  t-x,thed  metal  Instrument  used  by 
painters  in  graining,  (r)  A  " 


4.  Anything  resembling  in  nature,  shape,  or 
position  the  caruncle  on  a  fowl's  head.  Specifi- 
cally—(a)  The  similar  but  erectile  snd  variable  fleshy  and 
vascular  colored  p 
galllnscrcius  birds 
11io  top  or  crest  of 

5.  The  pec  ten  or  trjarsujiiuin  in  the  interior  of 
a  bird's  eye.  [Rare.]— 6.  In  miitiiia,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  mass  of  a  lode  into  parallel  plates, 
or  layers  of  crystalline  material  parallel  to  its 
walls,  gome  lodes  have  several  such  combs,  symmet- 
rically arranged,  so  that  each  comb  on  one  aide  of  the 
cetilerof  the  mast  hat  iUconritcrpart  on  (he  other,  often 
the  face  of  the  comb  turned  toward  the  cenUr  of  the 
lods  la  covered  with 
the  central  combs  nis 
formed. 

7.  The  projection  on  the  top  of  the  hammer  of 
a  gun-lock.  E.  H.  Knight. —  8.  The  top  comer 
of  a  gun-stock,  on  which  the  cheek  rests  in  fir- 
ing.— 0.  A  honeycomb, 

They  sport  1 
And  leave  the  __. 

AMitm.  tr.  of  Virgil  a  Oeorglcs,  Iv. 
comb1  (k&m),  v.    [<  comb1,  n.    The  old  verb  is 
kemb,  q.  v.]  I.  frnn*.  1.  To  dress  with  a  comb: 
as,  to  comb  one's  hair. 

With  a  comb  of  pearl  I  woold  eoia*  my  hair, 
And  still  ss  I  eosas'd  I  would  sing  and  say, 
"  Who  la  it  tores  me?  who  lores  not  me? 

TVnttpMm,  The  Mermaid. 

9.  To  card,  as  wool;  hackle,  as  flax. —  3.  To 
grain  with  a  painter's  comb.  —  Combed -out  work, 

a  kind  of  embroidery  In  which  loops  of  wool  arc  cut,  and 
the  threads  then  combed  out  until  they  arc  finely  sub- 
divided :  they  are  then  secured  to  the  foundation  by  gum. 

Combed  ware,  pottery  or  china  decorated  with  color 
which  has  been  drawn  Into  slgaag  lines  or  waves  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  used  In  the  marbling  of  paper. — 
To  comb  one'B  hair  the  wrong  way.  Bee  *«•/>. 

II.  Infroiw.  To  roll  over  or  break  with  a  white 
foam,  as  the  top  of  a  wave. 
My  foe  came  quits  to  the  verge  of  the  fall  where  the 
to  i*nn6  over. 

H,  V.  Itlatkmort,  Loma  Onorse,  Xlxtt. 
Lake  des  Allemands  was  atMtrinf  with  the  tempest  and 
hissing  with  the  rain. 

0.  W.  CoMs,  Tho  Cenlnry,  XXXV.  (rf. 

comb-  (kfim),  «.  [Also  written  coomb  ;  <  ME. 
•r»mf>  (t),  <  AS.  cumb.  a  vessel  of  a  cer- 
tain capacity  (used  for  liquids),  =  MLO.  kump, 
Ui.  kump,  also  kumpen  (>  O.  1'smp,  kumpen)  = 
OHO.  chumph,  MIIO.  kvmph,  komph,  kumpf,  U. 
tit m pf,  m. ,  a  h olio w  vessel,  a  basin .  bo  wl,  trough, 
<  Mli.  *cumbux,  'cvmpu*,  cimpux,  a  basin,  bowl 
(cf .  cumba,  a  bowl  (a  trough  f ),  a  boat ,  a  tomb  of 
stone:  see  catacomb),  <  Gr.  si  tutor,  a  hollow  ves- 
sel, cup,  basin,  ni-uSi,  a  drinking-vessel,  cup, 
bowl,  boat  (see  cymbal),  =  8kt.  kvmbha,  a  pot. 
Cf.  '•  ;■'.]  1 .  A  dry  measure  of  4  bushels,  or  naif 
a  quarter.  [Eng.] — 3.  A  brewing-vat.  [Prov. 
Eni  " 


combative 

Anon  they  pass  a  narrow  rom  wherein 
Were  alabs  of  rock  with  figures,  knights  on  horse. 
Sculptured-  Tennyson,  Gsreth  and  I  — 

combacyi,  n.    [Irreg.  <  combat  +  -cy.] 
bat. 

Conduits  by  comfasey 
To  win  or  lose  the  gsme. 

Warntr,  Altdon's  Eng.,  Ir.  SS. 

combat  (kom'-  or  kum'hat),  v.  [ttrst  in  early 
mod.  K. ;  <  ¥.  eombatre,  now  combattrc,  a  Pr. 
oombattre  =  Sp.  eombatir  =  Pg.  eombater  =  It. 
eombattere,  fignt,  batUe,  <  ML.  •oombatUre,  <  L. 
com-,  together,  +  ML.  batU-rt,  beat,  fight:  see 
bate1  and  ftafter1.]  I.  infraa*.  To  fight;  strug- 
gle or  contend;  battle;  especially,  in  earlier 
use,  engage  in  single  fight. 

Fore  d  by  the  tide  to  comoat  with  the  wukL 

Ska*..  3  Hen.  VI.,  IL  6. 
Oar  endeavours  are  not  only  to  oombat  with  doubts,  but 
always  tci  dlsjHite  with  the  devil. 

.Sir  T.  Brmrne,  Rellglo  Medici,  L  19. 
After  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the  Romans  combated  only 
for  the  choice  of  masters.  Gibbon. 

II.  rroiw.  To  fight  or  do  bsUle  with;  oppose  by 
force;  contend  against;  resist  continuously : 
as,  to  combat  an  antagonist;  to 
menta  or  opinions. 

stash  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on 
When  ho  tho  ambitious  JJorwsy  tamU 

U 


Mil 

And  take  it  r 


(/)  AsU 

_,»  (a  the  thread  of  a  screw,  used  for  chasing 
screw*  or  work  which  Is  routed  In  s  lathe.  K.  H.  KnOtbt. 
{$)  A  n»w  .>f  sharp  brass  polnu  connected  with  one  another 
and  wit*  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrics!  aiaxhtnc, 
snd  placed  near  the  revolving  plate  to  carry  off  the  elec- 
tricity generated-  IS)  In  mc/ieruf  armMir,  the  apright 
blade  which  took  the  place  of  a  crest  on  the  inoriuns  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  (0  The  dilated  and  regularly  pec- 
tinated Inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  of  sundry  bints,  ss 
heroins  and  goatsuckers.  (Ji  A  comb-like  set  of  points  or 
■  of  a  tooth. 


It  [the  pulp-cavity  of  a  tooth)  may  be  divided,  antero- 
pusterlorly.  as  In  notched  Incisors,  and  ei.|wially  hi  the 
oral.  Ilko  ones  of  the  flying  lemur,  where  a  branch  of  the 
pulp-cavity  aacenda  each  process  of  the  cruiA. 

Jfiwri,  Elem,  Anat.,  p.  275. 
f»  The  notched  scale  of  a  wire  micrometer.  IS.  U.  A'nioAt. 
(f)  The  window  stool  of  a  casement,  Uroar. 
9.  The  fleshy  crest  or  caruncle  growing,  in  one 
of  several  forms,  on  the  head  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  and  particularly  developed  in  tho 
'  "s:  so  called  from  its  serrate" 


coomb3  (kom,  kttm),  it.  [Also  written 
combe,  room  ;  <  ME.  'comb,  <  AH.  cumb,  a  narrow 
valley,  prob.  <  W.  arm  (pron.  ktim),  a  hollow 
between  two  hills,  a  dale,  a  dingle,  =  iV.ni. 
irttm,  a  valley,  a  dingle,  a  valley  opening  down- 
ward, =  Ir.  cumar,  a  valley,  bed  of  an  eBtuarv. 
Cf.  OK.  combe  =  Pr.  comba  —  It.  dial,  comoa 
(ML  rumba),  a  valley,  appar.  also  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin. Prob.  orig.  a  'hollow,'  akin  to  L.  cartus, 
hollow,  Gr.  sfcap,  a  cavity,  «co<>-or,  hollow,  etc. : 
see  rare1,  cage,  ceil,  rains.]  A  more  or  less 
rounded,  bowl-shaped  hollow  or  valley  inclosed 
ou  all  sides  but  one  by  steep  and  in  some  cases 
perpendicular  cliffB.  The  use  of  the  word  Is  closely 
limited  to  certain  portions  of  south  western  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  a  part  of  Ireland,  capecislly  to  county  Kerry, 
where  the  combs  (there  also  called  eorrin)  are  nil 
and  of  great  size,  many  of  tbem  containing  lakes. 

from  those  heights 
We  dropped,  at  pleasure,  Into  sylvan  ntinfss. 


Ill  did 
■  r ...  .ri.-r. 

Btau,  and  Ft,  King  and  So  King,  L  t. 
They  who  would  cmnbat  general  authority  with  particu- 
lar opinion,  mast  first  establish  themselves  a  reputation 
o(  understanding  better  than  other  men. 

Itrydm,  Pre!,  to  State  of  Inrsocenou. 
He  needs  must  combat  might  with  might 

reMnysoiL,  Epilogue. 

combat  (kom'-  or  kum'bat),  n.  [After  F.  com- 
bat, n.,  from  the  verb.]  A  fight,  especially,  in 
earlier  use,  between  two;  in  general,  a  strug- 
gle to  resist,  overthrow,  or  conquer:  contest; 
engagement;  battle. 

About  this  Time  also  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  wss  to  per- 
form  a  Comsat,  upon  a  Challenge  with  a  Prince  of  Ilohe- 
mia.  BaJcrr,  Chronicles,  p.  123. 

My  courage  try  by  mmbat,  If  thou  dar'st 

Ska*..  1  Hen.  VX,  1 1 
The  combat  deepens.   On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave  ! 

CampbaU,  Hohsnlladaa. 
Single  combat,  s  ftght  between  two;  sducL-Bvn.  Coav 
jfirt  t?on(«r,  etc.    See  taiffel. 

combat&ble  (kom-bat'a-bl),  a.  [<  combat  + 
■abie;  =  F.  com6attab!'\ "etc.]  Capable  of  being 
combated,  disputed,  or  opposed, 
combatant  fimn'-  nrkum'ba-taiit ),  a.  and  t>.  [< 
F.  combatant,  now  romftaftaiif ,  ppr.  of  eombatre, 
comltattre, combat:  see  combat,  r.J  I,  a.  1.  Con- 
tending ;  disposed  to  combat  or  contend. 
Their  valours  are  not  yet  so  combatant. 

M.  Jtmmm,  Msgnetick  Lady,  UL  a. 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  affronti,  but  applied  only 
to  ferocious  creatures,  such  as 
lions. 

Two  rampant  lions,  face  to  face,  are 
said  to  be  combatant. 

<We  cf  /Vrcedcnc^  (E.  K.  T.  B.,  extra 
[ser.XLgloss.,p.  113. 
Combatant  officer.    See  ofieeri  o/  tkc 
Unc,  under  liste- 
IX  n.  1.  A  person  who  com-  T 
who  enjrages  in  battle ; 
fights,  whether  in  single  combat  or  in 
an  army  or  a  fleet. 

Hound,  trumpets ;  snd  set  forward,  combatant*. 

Ska*.,  Itich.  II.,  L  a 
A  combatant  Is  any  person  directly  engaged  In  carrying 
on  war.  or  concerned  in  the  belligerent  government,  or 
present  with  Its  armies  and  ssstatlng  them;  slthough 
those  who  arc  present  for  purposes  of  humsnity  snd  re- 
ligion —  as  surgeons,  nurses,  snd  chaplains  —  are  usually 
classed  among  non-combatants,  unless  special  l 


quire  an  ojiooaite  treatment  of  them 

ITuefarp,  Inlrod.  to  Inter.  Law,  1 148. 

2.  A  person  who  contends  with  another  in  ar- 
gument or  controversy. 

A  controversy  which  long  snrrlTcd  tho  original  eomaaf- 
onrs.  Jfaarssfay. 

3.  A  name  of  the  ruff,  Macheteti  pugnaz.  See 
ruff. — 4.  In  *er.,  a  figure  drawn  like  a  sword- 
plaver  standing  upon  his  guard.  Bailey. 

eombater  (kom'-  or  kum'ba-ter),  ».   One  who 
combats,  disputes,  or  contends;  a 
[Rare.]  I 
r  ..."^if.'r.t  or  flgftten, 

combative  (kom'-  or  tam'bth-tiv),  a.  [< 

a  disposition  to  fight, 
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combatively 

combatively  (kom'-  or  Ictim'ba-tiT.li),  <wfr.  In 
*  combative  manner ;  pugnaciously. 

Ivoeoss  (kom'-  or  kum'ba-tiv-nes),  n. 
character  or  quality  of  beiug  combative ; 
disposition  to  contend  or  tight ;  pugnacity.  By 
phrenologists  the  word  in  used  to  designate  one 
of  the  propensities.  See  cut  under  phrenology. 
comb-bearer  (kom'bSr'eT),  n,  [A  translation 
of  NL.  ctenophorum :  see  etimopkore.]  A  cteno- 
phore ;  a  comb-jelly ;  one  of  the  Ctenojihora. 

Closely  related  to  idyla  Is  plfiurobrachla,  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  the  comb-bearrrt,  or  CU'itophorv,  on  the  north- 
eni  coast  of  the  t  tilted  BUM    I;,,,.  Sri.  Mo.,  XIII.  ill. 

comb-broach  (kom'brdch),  n.    A  tooth  of  a 
comb  with  which  wool  is  dressed, 
comb-brush  (kdm'brush),  n.    1.  A  brush  used 
to  clean  combs.— 2t.  A  lady's-maid,  or  under 
lady's-maid.  [Eng.] 

The  mtlit  who  at  present  attended  on  Sophia  waa  recom- 
manded  by  Lady  Hellastoti,  with  whom  she  bad  lived  for 
aome  lime,  Id  the  capacity  of  a  mmb-timth. 

PieUUu,,  Tom  Jonea.  ivll.  8. 

comb-cap  (kom '  kap),  *.    In  armor,  a  morion 
with  a  comb.  This,  like 
moid?  a  slotted  or  quilted  cap 
direct  contact  with  the  head. 

Good  combe  cap*  for  their 
capa.  Croat, 

combe,  ».   Bee  comb9. 
combed  (komd),  a.  [<  comM,     +  -otfa.]  Hav 
ing  a  comb  or  crest. 

And  had  for  hit  crest  a  cock 
Cmbtd  and  wattled  rile*. 

combel  (kom'bel),  n.    In  her.,  same  as  fillet. 
comber1  (ko'mer),  ».   [<  comfc*  +  -rri.]  1. 
One  who  combs ;  one  whose  occupation  is  the 
combing  of  wool,  etc. —  2.  A  long  curling  wave. 
We  were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  getting  oft  dry, 
umber  broke  tore  awl  aft  the  boat,  and  wet 
I  through. 

A  //.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast.  p.  1&9. 
,  r.  and  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  cmn- 


II  U  t 
Granada 

cm  city. 


bis  Kl"Hm" 


tt  to  prevent 

well-lined  wltli  quilted- 
•  12S. 


.,».  [E.  dial.  (Cornwall).  The 
i  to  scomber  is  accidental.]    1.  The 
Serrano*  cabrilla,  also  called  smooth  serraims 
and  gaper,  a  fish  of  the  sea-perch  family,  about 
a  foot  long,  common  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England.— 2.  A  species  of  wrasse  or  f.abr«' 
(L.  maculatut,  var.  cumber),  with  a  white  lateral 
band  from  the  eye  to  the  caudal  fin,  found  on 
the  Cornish  coast.  Also  called  comber  tcrasse. 
ComberotlBt,  "■    An  obsolete  form  of  cwmiroiut. 
comb-frame  (kom'fram),  n.    A  square  wooden 
frame  fitted  to  a  beehive,  in  which  the  bees  may 
construct  the  comb,  and  by  which  the  comb  eaii 
easily  be  removed  from  the  hive, 
comb-honey  (kdm'huu'i),  n.   Honey  in  or  with 
the  comb ;  unstrained  honey. 
The  bulk  of  this,  however,  was  sent  In  jars  either  as  pure 
itracted  honey  or  a*  iwno-Aomej,  -  that  is,  honey  bottled 

t  In  it, 

Aotufon  Timet. 

 able  (kom-bi'na-bl),  a.    [<  MMWnfj  c., 

+  -able  ;  =  P.  combinab'le,  etc.]  Capable  of  com- 
bining or  of  being  combined ;  suitable  for  com- 
bining. 

Measures  are  very  combinabU  both  with  business  and 
study.  ChetterfieUi. 

combinableneas  (kom-bi'na-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  combinable ;  suitableness  for 
combining.  [Hare.] 

combinant  (kom-bl'nant),  «.  K  LL.  . 
n  ««;<-)»,  ppr.of  eombinare,  combine:  see 
bine,  c]  In  math.,  a  function  of  the  quanti- 
ties appearing  in  a  given  set  of  functions  which 
remains  unaltered  as  well  for  linear  substitu- 
i  the  variables  as  for  linear 
i  of  the  functions  themselves  (>>'- 
tester,  1HA3);  a  covariant  which  remains  unal- 
tered when  each  quantic  is  replaced  by  a  linear 
function  of  all  the  qualities  (Cayleu,  lRM). 
combinatet  (kom'bt-iiat),  a.  [<  LU  i-oiMf>t»<i- 
tus,  pp.  of  eombinare,  combine:  neo  combine,  r,] 
1;  betrothed.  [Rare.] 
s  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowned  brother:  .  .  .  with 
htm  .  .  .  her  marriage  dowry ;  with  N.'th  her  combinate 
husband.  Shak.,  H.  fur  M.,  til.  1. 

combination  (kom-bi-na'sbon),  n.  [=  F.  roiw- 
binaiton  =  Sp.  eombinacion  =  I*g.  combinacSo 
=  It.  rombtncLzione,  <  ML.  combinatio(n-),  <  Lis, 
oOMtotitarc,  pp.  combinnlns,  combine:  see  corn- 
War,  r.]  l,aThe  act  of  uniting  in  a  whole,  or 
the  state  of  being  so  united;  n  coining  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  group,  sum,  product, 
etc. ;  especially,  thu  union  of  related  parts  in 
a  complex  whole :  as.  a  HMtWasHoa  of  wheels 
and  springs  in  a  watch;  a  combination  of  ideas; 
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All  this  Is  bat  deceit,  mere  trifles  forg'd 

By  combination  to  defeat  the  process 

Of  justice.    Beau,  and  Ft.,  laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 

2.  The  whole  or  complex  thus  formed;  the 
product  of  combining:  as,  a  soft  combination 
of  stops  in  organ-playing. 

of  mountains  which  gives  to 
of  delights  so  rare  in  a  ftouth- 
Jrrimt,  Alhambra,  p.  lit. 

Specifically — 8.  The  union  or  association  of 
two  or  more  persons  or  parties  for  the  attain- 
ment of  some  common  end ;  a  league :  as,  a  po- 
litical or  a  criminal  combination;  success  is 
possible  only  through  combination. 

The  Indiana  and  thry  ...  by  a  generall  rombiaarioa  In 
one  day  plotted  to  aubuert  the  whale  Colony. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith't  True  Travels,  II.  70. 

4.  In  chem.,  chemical  union;  the  production  of 
a  chemical  compound. — 8.  In  math.,  the  union 
of  a  number  of  individuals  in  different  groups, 
each  containing  a  certain  number  of  the  in- 
dividuals. Thus,  the  number  of  combinations  of  four 
figures  taking  two  together  la  six  (12,  IS.  1«,  »,  s«,  34). 
Aggregate  combination.  See  uy»rr»gole.  -  Chemical 
combination,  fee  chemical.- Combination  borders, 

In  printityl.  types  of  ornamental  designs,  of  varied  char 
acter.  Intended  to  be  combined  or  composed  so  as  to  form 
a  complete  design  on  a  larger  scale.  Combination  lock. 
See  ft"*.-  Combination  pedal.  In  orjjuw.  a  pedal  which 
draws  or  retires  severs!  stops  at  once.  It  Is  n  n:ite  itch  r,  <j 
when  It  only  operates  to  add  to  or  tosubtracl  from  the  slops 
alreaaly  drawn,  and  douMmclitvj  when  II  both  adds  to 
and  subtracts  from  the  at'ipa  already  drawn,  so  as  alwaye 
to  prtsluce  a  given  combination.— Combination  plane, 
a  Mane  having  a  guide  which  can  he  changed  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  or  adjusted  vertically,  as  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  work.-  Combination-room,  In  the 
t  nlverslty  of  Cambridge,  a  room  adjoining  the  hall,  into 
which  thr  fellows  withdraw  after  dinner,  fur  wine,  deiaert, 
and  conversation.  Combination  tone.  Same  a*  fleas. 
bmatimuil  t,mr  (uhkh  see,  under  IvrteX  —  Commutative 
combination.  See  i  vi.,;>-e.  Consecutive  com- 
bination, in  ebem.,  a  term  applied  to  the  chemical  pro- 
cess tiy  which  a  series  of  comttounds  are  formed  from 
one  aiiotlier.  Thus,  by  mi  aildltion  of  soda  t*  diliydro- 
gen  KHlliiin  phoapbste,  disudium  hydrogen  phosphate  Is 
formed,  and  by  further  addltMHt  id  soda  to  this  coinpound 
trttodinni  phiiphate  la  produced.  In  each  case  one  atom 
of  basic  hydrogen  la  replaces!  by  the  alkali.— Heat  Of 
combination.  Sec  bat  -  Laws  of  chemical  com- 
bination, tlie  laws  which  regulate  the  union  uf  sulislaiioes 
hy  ctvruilcal  affinity,    hoe  c hernial  and  r^o'm/eof .  -  Byn. 

3.  Party,  Pactum,  etc.  <*ec  fiabatM,  alliance,  league,  set, 
clU|iie,  coalition,  conspiracy,  confederation. 

combinational  (kom-bi-na'shon-nl ),  a.  [<  com- 
bination +  -a/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  combi- 
nation or  to  the  act  of  combining ;  having  the 
quality  of  combining.  -  Combinational  tons.  See 

combinative  (kom-bl'tia-tiv),  a.  [<  eombinate 
+  -ir«'.]  Tending  to  "combine;  uniting:  in 
wnif'i.,  applied  to  a  co\*ariant  which  is  equally 
a  covariant  when  for  any  of  the  quantics  is 
substitutes]  a  linear  function  of  them.  Also 
combinatory. 

combinatorial  (kom-bi-na-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  com- 
binatory +  -«/.]  Concerned  with  combinations. 

Combinatorial  analysis,  in  nwtA.,  a  methyl  of  treat- 
ing problems  In  the  calculns  by  nsluclng  ths*m  t<  >  jkroblems 
incomldnatlons.-  Comblnatorlai  mathematician,  wie 
who  has  a  preieninre  for  the  lomblnatorlal  analysis, 

combinatory  (kom-bi'na-to-ri),  a.  [<  com- 
Wnale  +  -ory;  =  P.  combinatoirc.']  Same  as 
c'unbinntii'f .   combinatory  lmaslnatlon,  that  sort 

of  fancy  which  britum  Into  rvlatiun  oI.je.-ts  experienced 


comburgess 

Be  that  loves  Sod's  abode,  and  to  comet** 

ITuA  salnu  on  earth,  Khali  one  day  with  them  suae. 

O.  Herbert.  Church  Porch,  sL  IX 
You  irOA  your  foes  etmbint.  Dryden,  Kureupr'*. 
3.  To  unite  by  affinity  or  chemical  attraction : 
as,  two  substances  which  will  not  eomWsr  of 
themselves  may  be  made  to  combine  by  the 
intervention  of  a  third. 
One  of  the  must  important  laws  in  chemistry  is  > 


W.  L.  Carprnler.  "Energy  In  -Nature  (1st  od  ),  p  ts. 

combine  (kora-bin'),  n.  [<  combine,  r.]  A  com- 
bination or  agreement ;  especially,  a  secret  com- 
bination for  the  purpose  of  committing  fraud ; 
a  conspiracy.  [Lolfoq.  and  recent  ;  first  pub- 
licly used  in  the  trial  of  an  alderman  for  brib- 
ery in  New  York  in  1888.] 

He  believe*  .  ,  .  that  trusts  pools,  cmsMnsa,  and  the 
like,  are  the  unconscious  agencies  of  socialism. 

Harper-,  Mag.,  LXXVI.  HOT. 

combined  (kom-blnd').  p-  a.  [Pp.  of  combine, 
v.]  Belated  as  parts  of  a  combination ;  united 
closely;  associated;  leagued;  confederated; 
banded. 

For  Insuring  the  general  safety  combined  action  of  the 
w  hole  horde  or  trtli*  w-as  neccassry. 

//.  i'jiewcer,  Prln.  of  SocloL,  I  till. 

combinedly  (kom-bl'iied-li),  In  a  com- 

bined manner;  in  a  stale  of  combination ;  unit- 
edly; jointly. 

The  flesh,  the  world,  the  devil,  all  «a.*iii«<fy  are  » 
drersariea,  /Jamiw,  Sermons,  II.  30((lrd  MS.  i 

'  .^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii. 

Ilavlng  no  Ann  mmbinrmente  to 
in  their  puliluiue  dangers,  they  ' 
tage  of  the  cumruon  enemy. 


,f>--- 


combiner  (kgm-M'ner). 
which  combines. 


n.    One  who  or 


of  all 


Indeiis'ikdciitly. 
combine  (kom-bin'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rombinro', 
pnr.  combining.  [<  MK.  coi«6ini-n  —  F.  rout- 
1/neT  =  Hp.  Pg.  eombmar  =  It.  cynNWsflrr,  <  LL. 
eombinare,  unite,  join  (two  things  together).  <  L. 
com',  together,  +  bini.  two  bv  two:  se«  Wnory.] 
I,  frtis*.  To  associate,  iiin'te.  or  join  into  a 
whole ;  connect  closely  together. 

They  rejoice 
Racb  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness; 
So  Atly  them  In  pairs  tliou  hast  coiwfts'neif. 

Afvfvis,  r.  L..  vlll.  394. 

TlMHiaands  of  people  wh 
point  can  SSfgstasM  their 
rying  that  single  |s.duL 

MacauUiy.  Gbtdstone  in  Church  and  State. 

We  cannot  reduce  the  world  of  experience  to  a  web  of 
relations  in  which  nothing  U  reUU  S,  as  It  would  t*  If 
everything  were  erased  from  it  wh!  -h  sc 
the  action  of  a  .v.„,t„„.,o,  |ni 
r.  //.  tireen, 

=  8yn.  To  mix,  i-i.iii|M.iind.  IdensL 
DC  mtrans.  1.  To  unite;  coalesce:  as,  hon- 


combing  (ko'ming),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  combi, 
r.]  1 .  The  as1!  of  using  a  comb. —  2.  The  pro- 
cess of  carding  wool.  Sec  cartf1,  r.  t,  and  rorrf- 
ing-mochine.  —  3.  The  process  of  hackling  flax. 
— 4.  Graining  on  wood. —  5.  That  which  is  re- 
moved bv  combing  or  carding:  generally  in 
the  plural:  as,  the  combings  of  wool  or  hair.— 
6f.  Hair  combed  over  a  bald  part  of  the  bead. 
Artif.  HaniOmmene.**. —  7.  Same  as  coaming. 

comblng-machine  (ko'ming-ma-shen'),  n.  A 
machine  for  carding  wool.  See  carding-ma- 
chine. 

comb-jelly  (kom'jel'i),  h.  A  comb-bearer  or 
ctenophore ;  one  of  the  Ctenophora. 

comblesa  (kom'les),  a.     [<  cvmoi  +  4c«t.] 
Without  a  comb  or  crest :  as,  "  a  comblaa  cock, 
Shak:,  T.  of  the  H.,  it.  L 

comb-paper  (kom'pa'per),  h.  Marbled  paper 
in  which  the  design  or  decoration  is  most  large- 
ly produced  by  the  use  of  the  comb. 

comb-pot  (kom'pot),  n.  A  stove  used  to  warm 
thu  combs  employed  in  preparing  long-stapled 

wool  for  worsted.  It  consists  of  a  flat  Iron  plate  heated 
hy  lire  or  steam,  with  a  similar  plate  atmve  It,  the  space 
between  the  twu  being  sufficient  to  admit  the  teeth  of  a 

comb-rat  (kom'rat),  «.  A  book-name  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Cfstn<wfrtffy/int. 

Combretacea  (kom-bre-ta'srj-*).  n.  Pl  [NL., 
<  t'omfcrcfMm  +  -«««?.]  An  order  of  shrubby 
or  arborescent  polypotnlous  exogens,  allied  to 
the  iWyrfarvfr,  and  including  about  250  species, 
natives  of  the  tropics. 


►  perhsps  agree 
energies  fur  the 


lirp"»e 


id 


or  and  jiolicy  combine  to  justify  the  measure. 

All  exiK*ricvii'< 
and  working  i»o 


lines  to  tcHttf) 
"  luxzy  "  aiMl  a 

,V.  (Itcnkilm.  : 


.lllat  tlie  »tali|llty 

rjdions  creeds. 
M  "tudl.  •  |.  3?2. 


Specifically  —  2.  To  unite  in  friendship  or  al- 
liance fur  the  attainment  of  some  common  end  ; 
league  together;  joinforccsj  associate ;  cooper- 
ate: followed  by  Kith. 


erties,  which  are  frequently  utiltred  In  tanning  ;  a  few  are 
cultivated  for  orrisiwut,  and  others  are  tine  timber  lr.  .  . 
The  priiii'lpal  genera  arc  Tcriwiito/iVi  aivd  Cvmbretum. 
combretaceons  (kom-brtVta'shius),  a.  In  hot., 
belonging  to  or  resembling  the  order  C'umore- 
tareaf. 

Oombretnm  (kom-bro'tttm),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  rost- 
brrtum  (Pliny),  n  kind  of  rush:  origin  unknown.] 
A  large  tropical  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Combrrtacea;  chiefly  shrubs.  Various  speclsa  fur 
niih  tanning  and  dyeing  materials,  and  some  are  cnllt 
vat<  .1  in  ervenhMOmis  for  their  handsome  flowcre. 

comb-saw  (kom'sa),  n.  A  hand-saw  used  in 
cutting  combs.  It  has  two  blades,  one  for  rutting, 
the  other  to  enter  tlie  kerf  and  serve  as  a  sparing  gage  to 
determine  the  distance  for  the  next  cut.  in  certain  ma- 
chine work  circular  ssw-s  are  used,  having  an  intermit- 
tent longitudinal  motitot  equal  to  the  spacing-distance  of 
the  teeth. 

comburgess  (kom-ber'jcs'l,  n.  [=  F.  «v»iw6o«r- 
gcoit,  <  ML.  comburgvnxis,  a  fellow-burgess: 
see  com-  and  burgew.]  A  fellow-burgess :  a  term 
formerly  used  fn  England  of  one  who  was  a 
member  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  borough 
with  another,  particularly  of  a  member  of  Par- 
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liament  who  was  a  resident  of  the  borough  he 
represented. 

Ill*  statute*  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  enforced  residence  »• 
a  requisite  for  electors  snd  elected  alike,  and  Uist  ul 
Heurv  VI.  presenile.!  that  the  qualification  of  both  must 
Ik  within  the  shire.  Tbe  same  rule  applied  to  the  bor- 
ough*. And  It  was  for  the  most  part  strictly  observed; 
the member*  *f  re  generally  "co-cituens'  oreoMi-liunj*»*r*. 

Stubbe,  Const.  Hist,,  f  42.1 

combustt  (kom-bust'),  a.  [<  ME.  combust  =  ftp. 
It.  combusto,  <  la  combtuliu,  pp.  of  eomburert, 
burn  up,  consume,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  "fcirrrr, 
akin  to  Kkt.  */pr»»A,  burn;  otherwise 
1  as  <  comb-  for  com-  + 
v,  kindle,  =  Skt.  1/  mJs,  burn 
,  «s#fi.]    1.  Burnt 

Cotnewaf  maters*  and  coagulate. 
Chaucer,  JToL  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  L  SOU. 

Hence — 2.  In  natron.,  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be 
obscured  by  it,  or  not  more  than  8*°  from  it. 
And  If  I  hartde,  0  Vanns  fill  of  mirths, 
Aspect*,  liadde  of  Mars  or  of  Salurne, 
Or  thou  combuH  or  let  were  in  my  hyrthe. 

Cnaueer,  Troltus,  HI  717. 
Who  can  discern  thoae  planets  that  are  oft  Cvmlnut  9 
Milton.  Areopedtira,  p.  13. 

combust  (kom-bugt'),  v.  t.  [Formed  from  ms- 
bustible,  combustion.  Ct.  combust,  a.] 
with  excitement  and  agitation. 


Or. 


ME. 


U  Storehouse,  p.  a, I  (Urd  MS.  X 

combustibility  (kotn-bus-ti-bil'i-ti),  ».  Same 
as  combustibU  ncss. 

combustible  ( kom-bus'tl-bl),  a.  and  n,  [<  F. 
combustible  a*  8p.  combustible  =  Pg.  ctmbustivtl 
—  It.  combustibile,  <  L.  eombustus,  pp.  of  eombu- 
rere,  bom  up :  see  combust,  a.]  L  «.  1.  Capable 
of  taking  Are  and  burning ;  capable  of  undergo- 
ing combustion :  as,  wood  ana  coal  are  combus- 
tible. Hence — 2.  Easily  excited;  fiery;  ' 
ble;  inflammable:  said  of  persons. 

siMt  Chi 


Irving.  Life  of  Wuhtngton. 
13.  is.  A  substance  that  will  take  fire  and 
burn :  as,  wood  and  coal  are  combustibles ;  the 
building  was  full  of  combustibles.    See  combus- 
tion. 

combustibloness  (kom-bus'ti-bl-nes),  n.  The 
property  of  being  combustible;  capability  of 
burning  or  of  being  burned.  Also  combustibility. 
combustion  (kotn-ous'ohon),  u.  [<  F.  coihok*- 
tto*  =  Sp.  comiustion  =  Pg.  comtmstOo  =  It.  com  - 
bust iom .  <  LL.  combustio(n-),  <  L.  combustus,jtp. 
of  comburere,  burn  up:  see  combust,  a.]  I.  The 
action  of  tire  on  inflammable  materials ;  the  act 
or  process  of  burning.  <  'heroically  con*ldered,corotKi*- 
lion  Is  a  proceas of  rapldoxldatlon  caused  by  the  chemical 
"  the  oxygen  uf  tlie  air.  which  is  the  supporter  of  com- 
with  any  material  w  hlch  U  capable  of  oxidation  — 
is.  combustible.  It  results  In  the  formation  of  oxygen 
compounds,  some  or  all  of  which  may  be  gaseous  and  there- 
fore invisible,  anil  in  tile  llU-ratlotl  of  I 
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similar  rapid  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  of  pyrites  contained 
In  coal  causes  an  increase  of  heat  sufficient  finally  to  ig- 
nite the  coal.    See  flame. 

combustiousf,  combuatuoust  (kom-bus'ehus, 
-tu-us ),  a.  [Irrcg.  <  oomomtf,  a.,  +  -ious,  -u-ous.] 
Combustible;  inflammable. 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 
As  dry  rowousrimu  matter  is  to  ftnr. 

.SAoa\.  Venns  and  Adonis,  L  11SS. 

combustive  (kom-bus'tiv),  0,  [<  ct. 
+  -ice.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
combustion. 

The  alcohol  has  become  acetic  acid  by  the 
action  of  tliti  mycoderm. 

Lady  Claud  Hamilton,  tr.  of  life  of  Pasteur,  p.  7ft. 

2t.  Disposed  to  take  fire  ;  combustible,  2fp. 
llauden. 

combufituoust,  a.    See  eoisoswrfiotw. 

come  (kuni),  r. ;  pret.  came,  pp.  come,  ppr.  cost- 
iiitj.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cuss  (ppr.  also 
"ting,  cumming,  pret.  often  come,  ctym);  < 
cumcn,  rumen  (pret.  cast,  cow,  cum,  pi.  comen, 
cumen  (> mod.  dial,  eome,  pret.),  pp.  ctistcs,  oo- 
men),  <  AS.  cuman  (ONortn.  cuma,  Cirma,  o»is#, 
ctrome),  contr.  of  'ciciman  (pret.  com,  carom, 
pi.  comon,  ru-timon.  for  "eiram,  pi.  'cvamon, 
pp.  cumen),  =  OS.  iumaa  =  OFries.  ambio,  ko- 
ma,  mod.  Fries,  kommen  =  MD.  1).  komen  = 
MLti.  Hi.  komen  =  OHO.  queman,  chtceman, 
coman,  ckoman,  cuman,  kuman,  MHO.  chomen, 
komen,  tumcn,  O.  kom men  =  Icol.  koma  =  S». 
komma  =  Dan.  komme  =  Ooth.  kvinutn  (pret. 
kvam,  pi.  Airemiim,  etc.,  pp.  X-K-«ma».«l,  come,= 
Ij.  tTK-ire  (for  'jTrciisj-sre)  (>  F.  Pr.  Sp.  rrsir  = 
Pg.  rir =It.  f*it<re),  come.  =  Umbrian  beu-  =  Os- 
eau6cn-=0r.  /?«ui|-<(v(for*p(<i»^tii,for')fu"/tiv)  = 
OPers.  ^gam,jam  =  Zend  y/gam  =  Bkt.  yfgam, 
go.  A  very  prolific  root:  from  the  E.  word  are 
derived  Cornell/,  become,  bceomina,  etc.,  income, 
oncotne,  outcome,  etc. ;  from  the  L.,  advene,  con- 
vene, prevene,  supervene,  convenient,  advent,  con- 
tent, event,  iNi  e wf,  prewnf,  arfrcsfiirc,  conrcntiele, 
venture,  etc. ;  from  tho  Or.,  base3,  basis,  bema, 
anabasis,  catabasis,  acrobat,  etc.]  i.  intrans,  1. 
PrimHrily,  to  move  with  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing, or  so  as  to  reach,  a  more  or  less  definite 
point,  usually  a  point  at  which  tho  speaker  is, 
was,  or  is  to  be  at  (bo  time  spoken  of,  or  at 
which  ho  is  present  in  thought  or  imagination ; 
to  move  to,  toward,  or  with  the  speaker,  or  to- 
ward the  place  present  to  his  thought ;  advance 
nearer  in  any  manner,  and  from  any  distance ; 
draw  nigh ;  approach :  as.  he  comes  this  way ; 
he  is  coming;  eome  over  and  help  us. 


come 


ear  cot  with 
ice,  and  in  one  Hoax  c 


1  old  ' 


r  nuire 


trident  by  a  rise  of  temperature  and  often  by  flame  or  In- 

a  of  1 


The  weisibt  of  the  products  ot  combustion 
is  always  precisely  eu.ua!  to  tlie  sum  of  the  wehtht  of  the 
burord  sulistance  ami  that  of  the  otygen  used  In  the  burn- 
ing. The  cnertr/  set  tree  la  also  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  required  to  separate  the  oxygen  again  from 
its  conabi nations.  In  common  life  oxygen  Is  the  sole  snp- 
rof  combustion.  In  the  laboratory  lodlnu.  chlurlu. 
ne  other  substances  slso  perform  a  similar  office  in 
The  term  combustion  has  also  been  applied 
to  slow  processes  of  oxidstion  not  attended  by  high  tem- 
perature or  evolution  of  light,  such  aa  tbe  combustion  In 
the  body  which  keep*  up  the  animal  heat,  and  the  slow 
■ '  1  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  In  tho  air. 

1  the  combustion  ot  gase- 
.  within  certain  limits  at 
J  the  atmosphere  In  which  flame 
»  complete  Its  eenu>usf urn. 

H.  yranitami,  Expvr.  In  ("hem.,  p.  *01. 
Any  chemical  action  whntaoevcr,  If  Its  energy  rise  suftV 
cientty  high,  may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  eomawsftm, 
by  heating  tho  body  to  such  an  extent  that  it  become* 
luminous.  yowne*. 

2*.  Tumult;  violent  agitation  with  hurry  and 
noise ;  inflammatory  excitement ;  confusion ; 
uproar. 

These  cruel  wars  .  .  .  brought  all  England  Into  an  hor- 
rible cvmbutfion.  Rnteiak. 
Ii 

.-•  M'V ' ,  voumai  lo  nieii*.  ic< 

S.  In  astro'..,  the  state  of  being  combust. 

CVrm*«jfiM._Tb.*  being  within  »'  S!  of  the  3.  which 
U  isJil  to  hum  upth.w.-  planet*  near  him,  so  that  they 


.  It  Is  always  an  evil  testimony. 
H\  lillt),  Introil.  to  Astrology,  App.,  p.  33U. 
Spontaneous  combustion,  the  ignition  of  a  body  by 
the  internal  development  of  heat  without  the  action  of  an 
external  agent.  It  not  Infrequently  takes  ptace  in  heaps 
of  rags,  wool,  or  cotton  snaked  with  oil,  and  in  masses  of 
wet  coal  In  the  first  case  it  is  caused  by  tbe  rapid  spun- 
*  oxidation  of  oil,  which  rsbes  the  tcoiiieraiure  suf 
--••e  it  burst  into  fiame;  ia  «■■ 


Cum  to  me.  ml  lcofmon.  Anertn  hiuie,  p.  OS, 

And  than  he  aente  tor  the  kynge,  and  he  come,  and 
brought  Merlyn  ;  aud  so  tfael  come  lidyiuie  to  the  abbey, 
and  herde  lueiae.  ifrWiii  (K.  £.  T.  8.).  I.  it. 

A  Myle  from  Hum  Jordan,  Is  the  Ryvere  of  Jabothe, 
tlie  whlche  Jacob  passed  over,  whan  he  cam  fro  lleeo- 
potayme.  Manderitlt,  Travels,  p.  108. 

Come*  me  to  the  Court  one  Foleinun,  an  honeat  plalhu 
roan  of  the  country. 

Putlenkam,  Arte  ot  Eng.  Pocsle,  p.  112. 
When  we  hsd  seen  every  thing,  I  was  desirous  of  return- 
ing, tho'  our  conductors  were  for  slaying,  and  taking  somo 
refreshment ;  but  when  they  saw  tho  people  coining  about 
us,  they  changed  tbetr  sentiments,  and  we  mounted  our 
horses.  PotorH.  Description  of  the  East.  II.  L  l». 

The  Lord  ami  will  eons*  with  a  strong  hand.  las.  xl.  la 
And  come  he  slow,  or  com*  be  fast. 
It  i.  but  death  who  comes  at  laaL 

Scott,  Marmlon,  11.  SO. 
our  royal  word  upon  It, 
1  back  safe.        JVnmjwiwi,  Prlncms,  v. 


We  came  in  an  hour  and  a  half  fa 
great  labourover  a  Hocky  Preclpl 
we  arrived  at  Beer. 

MaundreU,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  64. 
Miucltlu  and  Mr.  ttlrhards  ami 
having  ataid  one  night  at  the  fort ; 
'  lisppeue<l  io  them  ashorv. 
Vampie 


In  the  Evening  Captain  ! 
hi*  Wife  came  aUard.  havi, 
and  told  me  all  that  had  In  . . 

bumpier.  Voyages,  II.  L  177. 
I  perceive,  by  the  book  In  my  hand,  that  I  am  eon- 
eioned  to  die,  and  after  that  to  come  to  Judgment 

,  p.  M. 


"of   (Intnl.  u.. 

Tlie  Ilyrcanlan  deaerta  .  ,  .  are  a*  throughfarcs  now 
For  prince*  to  come  sins  fair  Portia. 

Skak.,  at.  of  V„  11.  7.1 

8.  To  move  into  view;  appear;  become  per- 
ceptible or  observable;  begin  to  exist  or  be 
present ;  show  or  put  forth :  as,  the  light  eomr* 
and  goes. 

Solllcr  >  ,.  wm  tin]  w liter  g  "I 

Old  Bug.  JfisHffany.  p.  1 H7. 
Specifically — 4.  To  sprout  or  spring  up;  acro- 
spire :  as,  the  wheat  is  beginning  to  ooms.  [In 
this  use  also  found  spelled  comb.  Compare 
come1,  «.,  2,  3,  and  coming,  11.,  3.] 

[Tho  barley)  rpon  the  clean*  floor*  00  a  round  hespe, 
resteth  so  vntlll  It  be  readle  to  shoot*  at  the  roots  end, 
arkM  maluti!rs  call  coming.  When  it  bqrlnneth  there- 
fore to  shoot  In  this  maner,  they  sale  It  Is  nme,  sod  then 
forthwith  they  spread  It  abroad,  first  tblcke  and  then 
thinner  sod  thinner  vpon  the  said  n.-.re,  as  It  commetk. 

W.  Harrison,  liescrlp,  of  fciiglaml 


!  might  be  followed  by  an 
motion  In  a  untrv  particular 
There  com  go  a  lite  child. 
/...«■  of  St.  Cothtert,  quoted  In  Warton  s  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry, 

|l.  lt.J 

2.  To  arrive  by  movement,  or  in  course  of  pro- 
gression, either  in  space  or  in  time:  used  (a)  ab- 
solutely, or  (fc)  with  fo,  <mi,  into,  etc.,  before  the 
point  or  state  reached  (equivalent  to  reach,  ar- 
rive at),  or  (e)  followed  by  an  infinitive  denot- 
ing the  purpose  or  object  of  the  movement  or 
arrival:  as,  ho  came  to  the  city  yesterday;  two 
miles  further  on  you  will  come  to  n  deep  river; 
ho  has  come  to  want  ;  tbe  undertaking  came  to 
grief ;  I  will  r»«s«  to  see  you  soon ;  we  now  eome 
to  consider  (or  to  tho  consideration  of)  tho  last 
point. 

That  he  was  cumen  that  broht  us  llht 

Metrical  //ninth's,  p,  9H. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my 
change  «****.  Job  alv.  14. 

Ye  shall  not  aee  me,  until  the  time  *0*n*  when  ye  ahsll 
aay.  Blessed  is  he  that  cotneth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Luke  xiii.  x&. 

I  am  glad  you  are  com*  so  safe  from  Kwlaseriaiid  to  Paris. 

UmoeJl,  Utters,  I.  vt  15. 


It 
(trat> 


1  reported  that  If  yon  lay  a  g 
favinclt. 


stock  of  krrnela  of 
Hit  the  root  of  a  vine  It  will  moke  the  vine  emu* 
ct  and  prosper  better,  liacon,  Nat,  lllst. 

5.  To  result,  (a)  To  appear  as  tho  result  or  conse- 
quence of  some  act,  practice,  or  operation :  used  cither 
absolutely  or  with  oit  or  of'  as,  the  butter  comes  in  tbe 
chum ;  that  eome*  of  your  curelcasnea*. 

Usefulness  cjmes  by  labour,  wit  tnj  east.      O.  Herbert. 
Tlus  comes  of  judging  by  the  eye.     Sir  R.  L'JSstrangt. 
Why  aurc  ahe  won't  pretend  to  remember  what  she's 
ordered  not !  —  ay,  this  come*  of  her  reading  I 

Sheridan,  Tlie  Rivals.  I.  'i 
One  distinctive  tenet .  .  .  afflrma  that  ttralimaulsm  does 
not  properly  come  by  caste  or  deaceut,  but  by  learning  and 
devotional  exercise*. 
Lyall,  quoted  In  W.  E.  Bearn'a  A  rvim  Buuaebold,  p.  813. 

(»)  To  lie  equal  or  equivalent  In  resmlt  or  effect  when 
taken  together  or  in  sum :  with  to:  as,  tbe  taxes  come  lo 
a  Large  sum ;  the  total  com,  4  to  «al,uuu ;  it  comes  to  the 
same  tiling. 

6.  To  happen;  befall;  occur;  take  place. 

— 1  his  finger  and  hi*  thumb, 
•Via  I  we  will  do  t,  come  what  will  come." 

Skat.,  U  L.  L,  v.  ♦ 
1  come  alike  to  all.  Reel  Ix.  2. 

1  It,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook. 

Shot.,  T.  N.,  v.  L. 

7.  To  become ;  happen  to  be ;  chance  to  be. 
So  cams  I  a  widow.  .Ska*.,  i  Hen.  IV.,  11.  S. 
How  cum*  my  man  In  tlie  Blocks?      Shak.,  Lear,  1L  4. 
How  came  you  and  M resurface  a<>  confidential  ^ 

8t.  To  be  becoming. 

"  No  wop  nojt,"  he  aede,  "leue  aone,  vor  yt  nc  eomtk 
Dojt  to  the."  Rob,  of  Gloucester,  p.  420. 

9.  In  the  imperative,  interjectionally  (often 
strengthened  by  repetition  or  by  the  addition 
of  other  empbatio  words) :  (a)  Hove  along,  or 
take  a  hand  (with  me,  or  the  person  speaking) ; 
unite  in  going  or  acting :  as,  come,  come,  let  us 
be  going! 

This  Is  the  heir;  come,  let  us  kill  him.       Mat  xxL  US. 

.  .'  said  he  to  me,  let  na  go  a  little  way  up  the  Fore- 
> ;  It  may  be  that  may  make  the  Ship  wear ;  for  I 
have  been  doing  it  lielorc  now. 

Dumpier,  Voyages,  II.  HL  (14. 

(6)  Attend ;  give  heed ;  take  notice ;  come  to 
the  point:  used  to  urge  attention  to  what  is  to 
be  said,  or  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Come,  give  roc  your  promise  to  love,  and  to  Knarry  her 
directly.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  1L  1. 

,  open  the  rustler  in  brief. 

•  'i,  T.  O.  of  V.,  1. 1. 
the  Lord. 
Iaa.  L  18. 

'  Cow,  I  say,"  he  remonstrated,  "  you  are  taking  the 
[  too  much  to  heart.*  If.  Bloc* 

10.  To  overflow.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — (in  tho  collo- 
quial phrase*  come  Friday,  come  Candlemas,  for  next  Frl 
day,  next  Candlemas,  com*  Is  an  imperative  used  cotidl 
Uonally :  thus,  let  Friday  come  —  that  is,  if  or  when  Frl 
day  conies.  Certain  of  the  compound  tenws  of  tills  verb 
were  once  regularly  and  are  still  frequently  formed  with 
the  verbrV  Inoteadof  hare.  See  be\ ,  5  (e).  Onie.  with  an 
sdverb  or  a  preposition,  enters  Into  a  great  number  of 
expression*,  some  highly  idiomatic  and  reqtiiring  separate 
definition,  ami  other*  which  retain  more  obviously  tbe 
meanlngof  their  elements.  Tlie  principal  idiomatic  phrase* 
are  here  given. I  —  Come  on  I  (a)  Come  along;  join  roe  in 


"  Cliilde,  cwme  ow  with  roe, 
God  ha*e  herde  thl  prayer.' 
J'oVwW  Poems,  etc.  (ed. 


p.«. 
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(t>)  Approach  ;  cone  at  me  :  umhI  In  defiance  or  u  *  chal- 
lenge: as,  come  on  .'  I  ani  nu«  afraid  of  jou.  ICblloq.]  — 
Come  tout  way  a,  come  along ;  come  hither.  Skat.  ■ 
Cut  and  come  again.  -See  rut— To  oome  (an  Infinitive 
ouallfylng  prcrsnllng  noon),  to  appear  or  arrive  lu  the  fu- 
ture: a*,  nc  was  thinking  of  lUngrr*  fn  earns. 

The  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  fn  omw. 

Shai.,  Sonnets,  evil. 
To  come  about  (a)  To  happen ;  fall  not ;  come  to  paw ; 
arrive  :  us,  how  did  llieae  things  nmr  aUjut  I   (6£To  torn ; 


rkjul ".on 'to  Ihelo-uTslde.  "  the  law  I.  too  n,ild.  | 
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Wnce  Uib  new  preaching  hath  come  in,  there  haUi  been 
much  sedition.        Latimrr,  Sermon  bet.  Edw.  VL,  156a 

It  [the  fruit  of  the  d*U|  la  esteem  d  of  a  hot  nature,  and, 
aa  it  eonwj  in  during  the  winter,  being  ripe  In  November, 
providence  seems  to  have  deaign'd  It  aa  a  warm  food,  dur- 
ing the  cold  acajou,  to  romfnrt  the  stomach. 

Poeoete,  Description  of  the  East,  1. So*, 
silken  garment*  did  not  rime  in  till  late. 

Arlmlkant,  Ant.  Coins, 
(if)  To  enter  aa  an  Ingredient  or  part  of  a  compound  thing. 

A  grncroiu  contempt  of  that  In  which  Mo  many  men 
place  their  happlneaa  must  earn*  in  to  heighten  hU  char- 

Hp.  Atlsrbury. 


come 

111  bring  him  the  beat  parti  that  I  he» 
feme  on  t  what  wilL  Shot.,  I 

The  moment  Sir  Oliver  diet,  you  know  yo 
on  in*  Jar  tho  money.  Sheridan,  School  tor 

fpeop'ITthat'yebeBot, 


B.  Jonsttn,  Catiline,  Iv.  4. 
If  you  were  just  to  lei  the  servant!  forget  to  living  her 
dinner  for  three  or  four  days,  you  can't  conceive  bow  she'd 
curst*  annul.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  - 

To  come  acroe*  See  across. —To  come  ambis  Dee 
amiss.  -  To  Come  Bind  go,  to  advance  and  retire;  move 
back  and  forth ;  alternate ;  appear  ami  disappear. 

Also  (or  worldly  goods  they  com*  and  qo,  as  things  not 
loikg  proprietary  to  any  body. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Pocale,  p.  SS. 
The  colour  of  the  king  doth  couie  amino 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  ronaciVnce. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  Iv.  8. 
O  fle  1  111  swear  her  colour  la  natural :  I  have  even  It 
come  and  po.  .s,Wiu.in,  School  for  Scandal,  IL  2. 

To  come  around.  .See  fo  none  twmf,  below.— To  come 


at,  lo  reach  ,  arrive  within  reach  of :  gain  ;  come  ao  near  as 
to  be  able  to  take  or  poaarae ;  atulu  :  aa,  we  prior  those 
to  com*  of;  to  com*  of  a  true  know- 


I  tell  the  Venue 
t  at  it,  to  apply  it? 

Sciden,  Table-Talk,  p.  J». 
*  lorkt  up  In  Wired  cases),  uot  to  be 
'  ar  leave. 
Lir'.tf,  Journey  to  Parts,  p.  132. 
To  come  away,  (n)  Aawf . ,  to  begin  to  move  or  yield : 
aaid  ol  the  anchor  or  anything  that  la  being  hauled,  (ft) 
To  part  or  separate ;  break  oil :  aa,  the  branch  earns  away 
in  my  hands,  (c)  To  germinate  or  sprout :  come  on  :  as, 
the  wheat  Is  domino  airay  very  well.  [Eng.]  — To  come 
by    (a)  To  pass  near. 

The  Ihike  thus  eyttyngc,  the  aayde  pfrolceaayon  coins  by 
hyru,  and  bygennc  to  passe  by  annate  ,ii).  ol  the  i -loke. 

Sir  R.  Gujdjorde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  u, 
<>.)  To  obtain ;  gain ;  ecuulro. 

I,  aa  I  neuer  dealred  the  title,  ao  banc  I  neglected  the 
sueanea  to  come  by  It.     Sir  J*.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie. 

In  Symoniacall  purchase*  he  thinks  hie  Soule  goes  in  the 
bargaine,  and  is  loath  to  rwnsr  by  promotion  so  deare. 

Bp.  Karle,  Mlctv-coamographle,  A  Orauc  Diulae. 
Examine  how  you  came  by  all  your  state. 

Dryden,  Aurengrcbc. 
To  come  down,  (a)  literally,  to  descend. 

In  eomsrnoe  desin  fro  the  Mount  of  Olyvete.  la  the  place 
where  oure  Lord  wepte  upon  Jerusalem. 

MantlreHlr,  Travels,  p.  87. 
We  came  dosrn  into  the  valley  to  the  bed  of  the  brook 
Kedron,  which  la  but  a  few  paces  over,  and  in  many  parts 
the  valley  Itself  la  no  wider. 

Poeoeke,  UceertpUoo  of  the  East,  IL  L  21. 
•(b)  To  be  transmitted. 

live  fact  and  circumstances  of  Dartus's  voyage  are  tvme 
dosrn  to  us,  and  by  these  very  same  means. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Mir,  I.  454. 
(c)  Figuratively,  to  be  hmnbl.il  or  abated :  as,  hla  pride 


Your  principalities  shall  cease  down.  Jer.  still.  18. 

<d)  Theat.,  to  advance  nearer  to  the  footlights:  opposed 
to  re  ao  wp  — that  is,  to  move  away  from  the  footlighta,— 
TO  COme  down  On  or  Upon,  to  descend  suddenly  ujmwi  ; 
pounce  upon;  treat  with  severity;  take  lo  task;  rate 
soundly  ;  make  a  violent  attack  upon. 

The  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  on  which  Henry  VIII.,  In  the 
language  of  our  day.  came  doira  so  heavily. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  M. 
To  come  <|pwn  with,  to  pay  over ;  lay  down,  as  in  pay- 
Little  did  he  foresee,  when  he  said.  "All  is  but  dust  !" 
how  soon  he  would  com*  doten  snitA  tilt  own.  Viehrns. 
To  come  down  with  the  duet  to  pay  the  money. 
I  Slang.] —  To  come  high  <>r  low,  t«>bocK|ien*lvcorciieap: 
a  o4  much  or  little.— To  come  home,  la)  To  move  toward 
or  reach  one's  home  or  dwelling-plaiv.  (ft)  Saut. :  (l)To 
drag  or  allp  through  the  ground :  said  of  an  anchor  in  heav- 
ing up.  (2)  To  reach  the  place  intended,  as  a  sail  ill  hoist- 
ing, etc.  (c)  To  go  lo  tbe  heart  or  the  feelings ;  touch  Hie 
feelings,  Interest,  sympathies,  or  reason  .  with  Iw.  as,  his 
appeal  com*  Aolrsr  fn  alt  » 

Cum*  Aosns  to  men's  business  and  bosoms. 

<Wm,  lied,  ol  Essays  (ed.  ltl»X 

To  come  in.  (a)  To  enter,  aa  lnb>  an  Incloanrc  or  a  port ; 
make  an  entrance ;  appear,  as  upon  a  scene. 

I  may  recall  tbe  well-known  fart  that  In  geological  trea- 
tiM-«.  published  not  many  years  ago,  mammals  were  always 
spoken  of  aa  lmving  abruptly  cunt*  in  at  the  commencement 
ol  the  tertiary  series.     Jtaru-m,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  2SS. 

ft)  To  submit  to  terms;  yield. 
If  tbe  arch-rebel  Tyrone  .  ,  .  should  olfer  lo  coin*  in. 

Spenser,  Slate  of  Ireland. 
Many  Clttles  which  till  that  time  would  not  bend,  gave 
lbwtages.  admltUil  (iarrlsons,  aixl  come  in  voluntarily. 

ifi/fcn.  HUt.  Eng.,  II. 

(c^Toawwar :  tprln  to  be,  or  be  found  or  observed ;  espe 


(e)  To  accrue  from  cultivation,  an  Industry,  or  otherwise, 
as  profit :  aa,  if  lite  corn  comics  in  well,  we  shall  hare  a 
supply  without  Importation  ;  tbe  crops  name  in  light. 
Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  lie  rich  ere  we  depart. 
If  fairings  earns  thus  plentifully^  ^  L  L  L_  r.  e 

(/)  To  calve;  foal:  aaid  of  cowa  and  marcs,  |t',  M,] — To 
come  in  clipping-time,  nee . ,  y,  «■.-<,  -  To  come 
in  for,  to  arrive  In  time  to  take ;  be  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
big  ;  get ;  unite  with  others  in  getting  a  share  or  part  of. 

Let  God  be  honoured  aa  he  ought  to  be,  let  Religion 
come  in  for  its  share  among  all  the  things  which  deserve 
encouragement  StiUing^sst,  nermona,  I.  v«. 

The  rest  came  in  jar  subsidies,  Slri.lT. 

Tbey  come  in  Jar  their  share  of  political  gullL  Jdduton, 
To  come  Into,  (a)  To  ]oln  with;  bring  help  to;  also,  and 
more  generally,  to  agree  to ;  comply,  with  ;  give  In  one's 
adliewitm  to ;  unite  with  others  lu  adopting :  as,  to  corns 
into  a  measure  or  scheme. 

Ready  to  come  in  to  everything  that  Is  done  for  the  pub- 
lick  good.  Bp,  AUsrtmry. 
(a)  To  acquire  by  inheritance  or  bequest :  as.  to  cams  into 
ao  estate. -  To  come  into  one's  bead,  to  occur  to  one's 
mind  accidentally. 

Dear  lHck,  howo'cr  It  comes  into  hi*  head. 
Believes  as  Ormly  as  he  does  his  Creed. 
That  you  and  I,  Sir,  are  ertrrmely  great. 

Prior,  To  Mr.  Hub , 
To  come  In  unto,  to  lie  carnally  with.  Gen.  num.  16. 
—  To  come  In  with,  to  Join  In  suddenly  with :  break  In 
with ;  interrupt  by  means  of :  as,  he  came  in  irilA  a  lauglu 

To  come  near  or  nigh,  to  approach  in  place ;  hence, 
ruetaphoncslly,  to  approach  in  quality  or  degree ;  otfrr 
or  bear  comparison  with  ;  resemble. 

Nothing  ancient  or  modern  seems  to  come  near  It 

.Sir  W.  TrmpU. 

To  come  Of,  (a)  To  issue  from ;  proceed  from,  a*  a  de- 
e/him. 

JfamlerOf*,  Trevela,  p.  1* 


has  lust  c 

The  (lazeitea  come  out  hut  once  a  week  and  bet  few 

people  buy  them.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  22. 

To  read  them  "as  tbey  came  out  "In  their  evening  paper. 

Contemporary  Arc,  LI  I.  440. 

(c)  To  etpreas  one's  self  vigorously ;  throw  off  reserve  and 
declare  one's  self ; 
strong.  lUriloo,] 


In  a  special  sense,  In  England,  to  be  presented  at  court : 

as.  Miss  II  earns  out  last  season,  (e)  To  appear  after 

being  clouded  or  obscured:  as.  tbe  rain  stopped  and  tbe 
sun  name  oaf.  (/)  To  turn  out  to  be;  result  from  calcu- 
lation. 

Tbe  weight  of  tbe  denarius  .  .  .  comes  out  aiity-two 
grains  and  four  seventh*.  Arbutknat,  Anc.  Coins. 

To  come  out  Of.  (a)  To  come  forth  or  Issue  from  ;  ftgur- 
sitvely,  to  get  through  with ;  come  to  the  end  of :  aa,  to 
coins  out  of  prison ;  be  has  corns  out  a/  that  aoalr  very 
well. 

I'ntieen  aptrtte  .  . 
teased  with  tlieui. 


(o)  To  be  the  I 
Kings  shall  come  out  of  thee. 


Gen.  xvil  «. 


To  come  OUt  well  or  11L  lo  result  favorably  or  unfaror 

able  ;  prove  to  be  good  or  lied,  distinct  or  blurred,  etc..  as 
an  undertaking,  a  print,  »r  the  like.  —  Tot 
to  give  publicity  to  .  ,J 
aver  aa  an  adverb.   In  duf  Uiat ion,  to  i 
as  vapor. 


OJ  Priam's  royal 

(»)  To  result  from. 

There  can  no  falsehood  come  of  loving  her. 

Beau,  and  ft.  King  and  No  King,  III.  1. 
To  come  or  ace,  to  attain  to  the  age  of  legal  mayo 
See  ays,  8  -To  come  off.  (o)  To  depart;  move  or 
away ;  withdraw ;  retreat 

We  ndght  have  thought  the  Jews  when  they  bsd  teen 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  have  earns  of  from 
their  obstinacy.  StiUingjfeet,  Sermooa,  I.  vilL 

<M  Toe«-ape;  get  free. 
It  they  tvnw  o/aafe.  call  their  deliverance  a  miracle. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 


B.  With  serves  a  prepositjon.  (a)  To  pass  above  or 
across,  or  from  one  tide  lo  another ;  traverse :  as,  to  corns 
onrr  a  bridge  or  a  road. 

Israel  earns  over  this  Jordan  on  dry  land.  Joan.  Iv.  Tt 
(»)  To  pass  from  an  opposing  party,  side,  or  army  to  thai 
one  to  which  the  speaker  liesonga   (c)  to  get  tbe  better 

^g^«'*,,!^-rt 
What  a  rogue's  this! 
How  cunningly  h^"£)£r££ja|a  ^  r 

To  come  round  or  around.  A.  With  reimd  or  around 
as  an  adverb,  (a)  To  happen  in  due  course ;  be  fulfilled . 
come  to  pass. 

Farewell,  my  sorrows,  and.  my  tears,  take  truce ; 
lly  wishes  ere  cows  round. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Bloody  Brother,  v.  t 

"  0  God  be  thuik'd  ! "  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
Just  and  fair." 
Tennyson,  Lady  Clare. 

(»)  To  become  favorable  or  reconciled  alter  opposition  or 
hostility :  as,  on  second  thought  he  will  forget  bl«  anger 
and  cuois  round,  (c)  To  recover  ;  revive,  aa  after  fainting , 
regain  one's  former  state  of  health. 

B.  With  round  or  around  as  a  preposition.  To  wheedle, 
or  get  tbe  better  of  by  wheedling. 

I  round  cvcrylmdy. 

TAacleeap,  Vanity  Fair,  H. 


by  thlt 


(r)  To  emerge  (rora  some  unilcrtskmg  or  transaction  ; 
issue ;  get  out  or  away :  as,  fo  come  of  with  honor  or  " 
grace. 

I  know  not  what  danger  I 
pray  heaven  I  corns  well  of! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  ». 
No  man  glues  better  satisfaction  at  tbe  Aral,  and  come* 
of  more  with  the  Elogie  of  a  kind  Omtleman,  till  you 
know  1dm  better,  and  then  you  know  him  lor  nothing. 

Bp.Earle,  MkTu-coeimnrraphlr,  A  Complements!  Man. 
(d)  To  happen ;  take  place :  aa,  the  match  ensue*  of  on 
Tuesday,   (et)  To  pay  over ;  settle  up. 

We  hear  you  are  fall  of  crowns ; 
Will  you  com*  of,  sir?  Massinasr, 
l/l  To  leave  the  shore  and  approach  a  ship,  as  persons  In 
a  boat ;  also,  similarly,  to  leave  a  ship  for  the  shore  or  for 
another  ship :  aa,  the  captain  came  of  lu  bis  gig. 

They  ancbor'd  again,  and  made  signs  for  tbe  people  to 
come  aboard.    It  was  not  long  before  the  tihsbsnder  or 
chief  Magistrate  of  the  Town  earns  of.  • 
Itampier,  Voyages,  II.  L  114. 

(o1)  Be  quick  !  hurry  np  ! 

Corns  o/,  and  let  me  ryden  hastily. 

CAoucee,  Friar  s  Tslo,  I.  304. 
Ayenle  ;aga!n]  to  werk  am  I  srtte,  and  I  haste. 

>n>pej«°w.-)  p  1W 

Ses7t  CChTl 

i  .-t>r  .ia-.it-  l  '  ,s. ,    To  come  off  roundly,  to  w  ttk  up 

handsomely. 

If  lie 

In  th'  old  juslioe  s  suit  whom  we  robb  d  lately. 
Will  come  of  roundly,  we'll  set  him  free  too. 

Middlrton,  The  Widow,  Iv.  • 

Did  Marwood  come  of  roundly  with  bis  wages? 

Shirley.  The  Wedding.  Iv.  4. 

To  come  on.  (a)  To  advance  :  make  progress ;  thrive, 
flourish:  as,  the  plants  are  o 'mini  on;  the  young  man 
comes  on  well  In  hit  studies.   (M)  To  result  from  .  come  of. 


To  come  short  of.  I 

or  obtain  leu  than  is 


P.  !.,  vUL  114. 
ir  SCL'omplish ;  sttain 


>  fail  lo  reach  i 
desired. 

Men  generally  rams  short  o/ themselves  when  they  strive 
to  out-doe  themselves 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Tret,  p.  xL 
All  have  tinned  and  earns  short  oJ  the  glory  of  God. 

Horn.  Hi.  O. 

Why.  he  was  afraid  that  be  should  come  sAorf  aj  »  hither 
he  hssl  a  detlre  lo  go.  Bunyan,  lllgrlm  s  rrosrreea,  p.  2*4. 
Tocometo.  A.  With  to  as  an  adverb,  (at)  To  come  to 
terms;  consent;  yield. 

What  It  this,  I f  my  parson  will  not  come  f«  /  S«Vt. 
((.)  To  reonveT ;  come  round  ;  revive,  especially  after  faint- 
ing. (•*)  .Vatft..  to  turn  tbe  bead  nearer  lo  the  wind  :  as. 
the  ship  Is  earning  lo. 

When  it  cnuic  to,  the  pilot  waa  deceived,  and  aaid,  lord 
lie  merciful  to  us,  my  eyes  never  saw  this  place  before. 

.V.  .Norton.  New  England  a  Memorial,  p.  47. 
(d)  In  Aifcoiiru,  to  begin  to  get  tame  :  aaid  of  a  hawk. 

B,  ^  lib  to  as  a  preposition,    (a)  To  reach  ;  attain;  re- 
sult in  :  as.  to  come  to  ruin,  tu  good,  to  luck. 
Thou  hear'tt  vital  wealth  (he  says,  spend  what  thou  canst), 
Thou  rt  like  pi  come  ta.         B.  Jonson,  Alchemist  1 1. 
/'.  Urn.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Is  II   tlisl  •  I  had  to..n.;,t  wrannea*  iurst 

1  one  ,d  so  high  blood. 

Shak.,  t  Hen.  IV.,  U.  i 


If  it  come 
to  I-  pr  -t.-.i-i! .  I  :b.'i 


there  is  tied  ought  more  likely 

Itself. 

jrilfon,  Arcopssritira,  p.  M 
The  other  half 


(,'v)  To  fall  or  pass  to. 

CVnnet  fo  the  privy  roller  a|  the  state. 

Shah.,  M.wtV  .  Iv.  L 
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(f)  To  amount  to ;  ss,  the  lua  raw  f  o  n  Urge  nun. 

And  now  I'll  1*11  thee  I  hin  promised  him 
Ai  much  as  marriage  «M»es  'u.  and  I  lute 
My  houotxr,  If  my  Don  receives  the  canvas. 

SMrUy.  The  Brother*,  a  I. 

<■*')  To  Income;  come  to  be. 

Thti  Town  of  Hamburgh  from  a  Society  of  Proven  la 
emne  to  a  huge  wealthy  Fuxcc.     Howell,  Letters,  I.  vt.  4. 
To  com*  to  anchor  (formerly  It  on  oneAurX  to  anchor ; 
tctng  up  at  anchor. 
We  found  It  an  Ialand  of  5,  myle*  In  com  passe  •  within  a 
of  11  we  MM  to  en  anchor,  and  went  on  aliore  for 

In  Cat*.  John  Smith;  Tree  Travel..  I.  110. 


We  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  port  of  Sll>t. 

Bruce,  Source  of  tbf 


XUe,  I_ 

to 


To  come  to  blows.  See  Ho«r».~  To  come  to  close. 

See  clotr-J.  To  coma  to  gTlef,  hand,  heel, 
See  the  nouna.  -  To  come  to  nothing,  lo  fall  ut 
terly:  aire  no  result;  prove  of  no  value  :  aa,  our  effort* 
mm  to  nothing. 

My  going  op  now  to  the  City  waa  In  order  to  have  hit  jthe 
chief  of  the  Factory '»!  assistance  In  the  Voyage  to  Cochin- 
china.  Champa,  or  Cambodia,  which  Captain  Weldon  had 
contrived  for  nw;  nor  waa  It  hU  fault  that  It  came  to  no- 
thing.  Ram  pier,  Vayagea,  II.  I  14. 

To  come  to  one's  aelf.  (a)  To  recover  one*  aetuoe  or 
;  revive,  aa  from  a  awoou. 
i  I  waa  a  little  row*  fo  myself  again,  I  naked  hhn 
wherefore  he  aerved  me  eot 

fhmsvin,  Pilgrim's  rrogreaa,  p. 

When  he  came  fo  himself,  he  said.  How  many  hired  ser- 
vant* of  my  father's  have  bread  enough  and  lo  ipare.  and  I 
pariah  with  hanger  1  Luke  iv.  17. 

To  come  to  pace,  to  happen ;  fall  out ;  be  brought  about. 

Bvt  It  eamt  to  hhn,  when  fortune  fled  farre  front  the 
Oretkea  and  Latinee,  <fc  that  their  townee  Soriahed  no 
more  In  tranche,  nor  their  Vnlucraltlee  in  learning,  al 
Uiry  had  done  continuing  tbuee  Monarchic*. 

}*uttenKam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeale,  p.  ?. 

And  It  ah  all  coma  fe  woes,  If  thou  ahall  hearken  diligently 
ubU)  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  to  obaerve  and  to  do 
al!  hie  commandment*  which  I  command  thee  thla  day, 
that  the  Lord  thy  Ood  will  let  thee  on  high  aliore  all  the 
ostium  of  the  earth.  Drut.  xivUL  L 

How  gaayaaj  tt  to  peat,  that .  .  .  you  now  adventure  to 
durover  v.. or  aelf?         Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  111.  1 

To  come  to  the  front.  See  front.— To  come  to  time, 

to  be  reedy  to  no  on  w  ith  a  pugillattc  contest  when  "  time 
*•  railed  ;  hence,  to  do  what  to  expected  of  cot ;  face  dim- 

wTverlSeT  ft'S^in.'^o^d'^rtl.*™* 
v>  i*v  vennco. —  ro  come  up.   t<i|  10  asceuu ,  riae. 

He  that  cometk  up  wit  of  the  mldrt  of  Uie  pit. 

lea.  xxlv.  18. 

<»)  To  cone  forward  for  discussion  or  action ;  aria*,  (c) 
to  grow  ;  spring  up,  aa  a  plant. 

Eged;  but  there  ahall  com* 
Is*,  v.  «. 


tie.  WTo, 


It  ihg.ll  not  tx>  j>nin«d,  i 
%j»  brier*  and  thorn*. 

Hnce  genUemen  coin*  up.        Shot.,  i  Hen.  VL,  Iv.  t. 

I  had  on  a  gold  cable  hatband,  then  new  come  up,  which 
I  wore  about  a  murrey  French  hat  I  had. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  hla  Humour,  Iv.  4. 

To  OOSM  Upon,  (at  To  happen  on ;  fall  in  with  :  aa,  to 
come  upon  aoine  friends  In  the  park.   (M)  To  occur  to. 

This  day  it  came  upon  me  to  write  to  Joanna  Eleonora 
Mxlanc,  the  noble  young  woman  at  Frenrkfort. 

Pmn,  Travel*  In  Holland,  ctc 
<r)  To  tall  ■pom :  attack  or  assail. 

i  ua  In  the  night. 

r  and  alew  mv  knight. 

Scott,  W  sverley.  lilll. 

(at)  To  make  one'a  debut  In 


>  the  youna  Earl  of  Kew  came 
"  r  rang  with  the  feat*  of  hi* 
Thackeray,  Newcomce,  I, 

<h|  To  become  a  charge  upon  the  public  for  rapport,  aa  In 
a  poorhone* :  aa,  she  waa  to  poor  ahe  feared  she  would 
have  to  esaw  upon  the  torn.    Also  fo  rome  upeN  (AepansA. 
To  come  up  to,  toatulnto;  amount  to. 

Whose  Ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Cms  up  lo  the  truth.  Shak.,  Yi.  T.,  u.  1. 

To  come  up  to  the  mark,  scratch,  or  chalk,  to  come 
to  ivjuie  mark  or  line  where  one  ought  to  stand,  especially 
to  the  scratch  or  line  from  which  a  race  starts ;  hence,  to 
inert  one  a  engagements  ;  do  what  one  is  expected  to  do. — 
To  come  up  xvitll.  (a)  To  overtake  In  following  or  pur- 
sen. 

We  came  up  uith  a  party  of  men,  who  belonged  to  the 
ib'lt  of  Samwxta. 

Poeoeme,  Deacrlptlan  of  the  East,  II.  1.  77. 

*"  - 1  To  get  even  with ;  pay  off  a  score  upon  :  punish  (for 
fully  or  mischief):  aa,  yon  will  get  come  up  teilh  yet— 
When  all  comes  to  alL  See  ail. 

IT.  fran*.  1.  To  become;  befit;  suit.  [Now 
only  prov.  En*-.] 

So  sache  Well  games  It  ne  cometA  the  to  worche. 
Lift  of  St,  Cuthotrt.  quoted  In  Warton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry, 

n.  H. 

S.  To  do;  act;  practise;  play  the  part  of. 
(Slang.] 

Sr.  you  think  to  come  the  noble  Lord  over  me .  ieter. 


1121 

Often  with  an  Indefinite  it. 

In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long. 

He  had  twenty  four  packs, 
Which  was  evmlwj  it  etrong. 
Bret  Uarte,  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James. 

8.  Xaut.,  to  slacken:  with  up;  aa,  to  come  up 

the  tackle-fall. 

Never  com  up  all  your  lower  rigging  at  sea. 

l.uce,  Seamanship,  p.  490. 

To  come  up  the  capstan,  to  turn  the  capstan  the  con- 
trary way,  for  the  purpose  of  alackenlng  the  cable  on  it. 
come  ikum),  n.    [<  ME.  com*,  enmc,  coming,  < 
AS.  cyme  as  OS.  kumi  =  OHG.  chumi.  chomc. 
quemi,  coming,  s  Icel.  koma,  krdma  aa  Dan. 
Limine;  from  the  verb.]    It.  Coming;  arrival. 
Bat  yee^oast  at  Ida  roninw  to  krvpeu  hym  lience, 
Ye*       tulmlZErtf  gJSSLt  (E."iTt.  S.X  L  4TS. 

2.  [Also  room  ;  pron.  dial,  kom  or  kOm.]  The 
point  of  a  radicle  of  malted  grain,  which,  after 
kilnHlrring,  drops  off  during  the  process  of 
turning ;  in  the  plural,  malt-dust.  They  form 
an  excellent  manure.   Also  called  cAirc. 

come-at-ability  (kutu-at-a-biri-ti), ».  [< 
at-eiblt:  see  -*<••<»•]  Attainableueas; 
bility.    Slerne.    [Colloq.  and  humorous.] 

come-at-able  (kum-at'a-bl),  a.  [<  comtf  +  at  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  approached  or  come 
at ;  that  may  be  reached,  attained,  or  procured. 
[Colloq.  and  humorous.] 

comedian  (ke-me'di-an),  ».  [<  F.  comcelirn  (= 
8p.  Pg.  conmluiHttf  =  It.  comMicdiniife).  a  come- 
dian, <  eomtUlie,  comedy.  The  classical  term 
for  'comedian'  was  Or.  ami^Ue,  L.  eomatlut, 
or  Or.  autuaof,  L.  comieut:  see  corn  if,  ooiMerfy.] 
1.  One  who  acts  or  plays  parts  in  a  comic 
drama,  whether  male  or  female. — 2.  An  actor 
or  player  generally. 

The  quick  eeeenftaiu 
r. i temporally  will  stage  ua,  and  present 
Our  Alejcandiiaii  reveu.    SAeA.,  A.  and  C,  ▼.  2. 

An  adventurer  (xf  versatile  part* ;  sharper;  collier;  false 
witness  j  sham  ball  J  dancing  master ;  buffoon ;  poet ;  e*> 
etettwn.  Jfoeaviay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vlL 

3.  A  writer  of  comedy;  a  comic  dramatist. 
Milton.    [Now  rare.] 

Scallger  wlUeth  ua  to  admire  Flautua  as  a  nxnedMin. 

J'McAam,  Of  Poetry. 

comedlc  (ko-mS'dik),  a.  [<  comedy  +  -ic.l  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  comedy.  [Rare.] 
Our  best  comeific  dramas.  QMarfrrfy  Iter. 

-en'),  n.   [F.,  fern,  of 
eometlian.]     An  actress  who 
plays  comedy. 

comedietta  (ko-ma-di-et't|),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of 
com  media,  a  comedy :  see  comedy.]  A  dnunatic 
composition  of  the  comic  class,  but  not  so 
much  elaborated  as  a  regular  comedy,  and  gen- 
erally consisting  of  one  or  at  most  two  acta, 
titving  hi*  emntdietta  or  farce  as  a  lexer  «fu  ruleau. 

The  aism'fflii,  VII.  ITS. 

ComedlogTBpherr(kg-me-di-og'ra-fer),  w.  [< 

Or.  aw.uytJio^xidof,  a  comic  writer,  '<  afcu^'a,  a 
comedy,  +  ypUeiv,  write.]  A  writer  of  come- 
dies.   Coles,  1717. 

comedo  (kom'e-do),  a.;  pi.  comedones  {kom- 
e-do'nez).    [L.,  a  glutton,  <  comnltre,  eat  up, 

<  cvroi-  ( intensive )  4-  <((«-rr  =  K.  raf.]  A  small, 
worm-like,  black-tipped  mass,  such  as  may 
sometimes  be  squeezed  out  of  the  sebaceous 
follicle*  of  the  face.  It  to  usually  simply  the  re- 
tained secretion  of  the  morbid  gland,  but  may  include, 
cinitain,  or  be  caused  by  Uie  presence  of  a  minute  s.  ami, 
Dvmoiiex  foUicuiontm. 

Comedones  are  alto  well  exemplified  In  the  small,  punc- 

lull     I  I  .rkS.ll  |sdnt>  which  ex M  b.  I '   and  there  «l«t:i  the 

foreheaii  and  elsewhere.     Duhring,  Skin  Dtoeaaea,  pL  E. 

comedon  (kom'e-don),  n.    Same  as  comedo. 

Aa  long  ago  aa  the  middle  of  Uie  17th  century  ft  waa 
known  that  an  animal  lnliablted  the  consedon,  a  hard,  In- 
flamed tubercle  which  appeals  on  the  forehead  and  skin, 
espectaUy  of  young  men.  Amer.  Cue.,  VL  Out. 

comedones,  «-   Plural  of  comedo. 
come-down  (kum'doun),  n.  A  fall  or  downfall, 

in  a  figurative  sense ;  a  sudden  change  for  the 
worse  in  one's  circumstances;  a  set-back, 
comedy  (kom'e-di),  n. ;  pi.  comedies  (-diz).  [< 
ME.  commedy  =  D.  komcdit)  —  O.  komtrdie  mm 
Dan.  komedie  —  Sw.  komedi,  <  OF.  com«f»>,  F. 
corned ic  aa  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  comedia  mm  It.  roni media, 

<  L.  comadia,  <  Or.  sw^yjdia,  a  comedy,  <  «.<-». 
oof,  Bceotian  au^oAtlof  ( >  L.  routovfti/t),  a  comic 
actor,  a  comic  writer,  i  suuoc,  a  festival,  fes- 
tal procession,  carousal,  revel  (otherwise  <  xo- 
ax,  a  village,  which  is  prob.  akin  to  suuof,  the 
festival  awuoc  originating  iv  kuiuuc,  in  villages, 

i  because  mieuot  was  ong.  a 


comely 

a  conch,  a  dining  couch),  both  connected  with 
am'rn,  a  bed,  nmuat,  put  to  sleep,  <  arioffai.  lie 
down,  akin  to  B.  home),  +  amour,  contr.  yrldf, 
Breotian  aAvUr,  singing,  a  singer,  aotiij,  contr. 
Vttjj,  a  song:  sec  Com  us  and  ode.]  1.  That 
branch  of  Uie  drama  which  addressee  Itself  pri- 
marily to  the  sense  of  the  humorous  or  the  ri- 
diculous: opposed  to  tragedy,  which  appeals  to 
the  more  serious  and  profound  emotions.  See 
drama  and  tragtdy. 

Comttlu  (according  to  Aristotle],  on  the  other  band,  Imi- 
tate* actions  of  Inferior  Interest  ("  neither  pafnfnl  norde- 
structlru  ~x  and  carried  on  by  characters  w  hose  vices  sre 
of  a  ridiculous  Mud.  A.  If,  li'anf,  Kng.  Dram.  Ut.,  I.  tsx 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  a  form  of  the  drama 
which  is  humorous  without  being  broadly  or 
grossly  comical :  distinguished  from  farce. 

Cometip  ivreseots  us  with  the  liuperfectloik*  of  human 
nature ;  farce  entertains  us  with  u  nst  I*  monstrous  and 
chimerical ;  the  one  cauaea  laughter  In  those  who  can 
Judge  of  men  and  manners,  !  ■>  die  lively  representation 
of  their  foil  j  an-i  corruption  ;  the  other  produce*  the  same 
effect  in  those  who  can  Judge  of  neither  ;  and  that  only  by 
Its  extravagancies.       Drpden,  Fref.  to  Mock  Astrologer. 

3.  A  dramatic  composition  written  in  the  stylo 
of  comedy ;  a  comic  play  or  drama.    Hence — 

4.  A  humorous  or  comic  incident  or  series  of 
incidents  in  real  life. 

comelily  (kum'li-li),  adc.  [<  ME.  comeHH,  cow- 
lyly,  comeielv ;  <  comely,  a.,  +  -/.v '-'.]  In  a  come- 
ly or  suitable  or  decent  manner.  Shertcood. 
[Bare.] 

I  saugh  hlr  dannn*  so  ovinWWir. 

CAeuerr,  Death  of  Blanche,  L  847. 

comeliness  (kum'li-nos),  *).  [<  comely  +  -*)«•*#.] 
The  quality  of  being  comely,    (a)  Bccorolngness : 

Fur  romWinen  Is  a  disposing  fair 

Of  things  and  actions  lit  III  time  and  place. 

Sir  J.  Duties,  Dancing. 
The  Social  Olid*  were  founded  upon  the  wide  haata  of 
brotherly  aid  and  moral  eomttinese,  without  distinction 
(utiles*  expressly  specified)  of  calling  or  class,  and  com- 
prehended a  great  variety  of  object*. 

English  OiUsiK.  E.  T.  ».\  Int.,  p.  ktvtl. 
lb)  Handsomeneaa ;  gracefulness  of  form  or  feature :  pleas- 
ing appearance,  especially  of  the  person  or  of  any  pari  of  it. 

It  la  not  virtue  wisdom,  valour,  wit, 
Strength,  roiitrxiihtsi  of  shape,  or  amplest  merit. 
That  woman  s  love  can  win  or  long  Inherit. 

JfSton,  a  A,  L  1011. 


Hla  face,  as  I 
Has  a  broad 


I  grant.  In  spite  or  spite, 
-blown  comeliness,  red  and  white. 

Tennpeon,  Maud,  kill. 
It  to  the  beauty  of  the  great  economy  of  the  world  that 
makes  his  I  the  former  »:  Cornell  next.    Emerson,  Farming. 

comelingt  (saimM^ing), n.^  [<  ME.  comeling, cume- 

ineomer,  comer,  (  comen,  cumett,  come,  +  -f*Mj7*-] 
A  comer;  un  incomer;  a  new-comer;  a  ' 

To  eumtvnoes  do  yee  right,  na  autke 

Foruullum  war  yee  seluen  alike. 

Cursor  Afuadi.  1.  oTal. 

So  that  within  a  whyle  they  began  to  molest  the  home- 
lings  (for  so  1  find  the  word  Imllgenato  1»  Kngllthed  In 

comely  (kum'li),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  «•»»•- 
lie  ;  <  ME.  comly,  rumtv,  cumlich,  <  AS.  cymlic 
(mm  MD.  komlick,  komclick  mm  MHO.  AoiNcfiA, 
gomclih),  fit,  comely,  <  ryrstc,  fit,  suitable,  come- 
ly ((.euman,  come),  -r  -tic,  -lyl.  For  the  thought, 
cf.  become,  suit,  6ecoMj»j7,  suitable,  comely,  and 
coHtenient,  <  h.  conrenien(t-)g1  agreeing,  suit- 
able, convenient,  <  concentre,  come  together: 
both  become  and  cwirMiienf  containing  ull.  the 
element  come  (aa  L.  rrnirc):  see  become,  conve- 
nient.] 1.  Decent;  suitable;  proper;  becoming; 
suited  to  time,  place,  circumstances,  or  persons. 

I  no  Imrne  to  be,  as  him  ougte, 
;e  aa  hla  statt  axllh. 
Richard  the  Redeless,  HI.  1*4. 
b  It  comely  that  a  woman  pray  unto  Ood  ttiK-ovcredt 

1  Cor.  xi.  18. 

Bashful  sincerity,  and  conWy  love. 

ShaJt.,  Much  Ado,  Iv.  1. 
The  eoxaefy  Prostration*  of  the  Body,  with  Oenuflrctlon. 
and  other  Act*  of  Humility  in  time  of  divine  Service,  are 
very  Exemplary.  HcneeU,  Letters,  Iv.  38, 

2.  Handsome;  graceful;  symmetrical; 
ing  in  appearance :  said  of  the  ] 
part  of  it,  and  also  of  things. 

He  led  him  to  a  comfy  tittle. 

The  Ertbe  uprne>],  and  In  they  yode. 

I'Mieat  Poems,  etc.  ted.  KurtilvailX  p.  08. 


credit  to  learning. 
I  have  eeen  a  son  of  Jesse, 


Slang  iHct.   banquet  (at  which  tl 


Scholentaater,  p.  S3. 
a  emusly  person, 

l  Kanx.  rvi.  \t\ 
You  would  persuade  me  that  yon  are  old  and  ugly  — 
not  at  all :  on  the  contrary,  when  well  dressed  and  cheer- 
ful, you  are  very  eometu  Indeed. 

CAarfoIfr  Bronte,  Shirley,  UT, 
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comely 

comely*  (kumli),  adv.  [<  HE.  comely,  comly, 

otmlurKc,  cumliche,  <  AS.  cymliee,  adv.,  <  tj/m- 
lie,  adj.  :  nee  comely,  a.]  Suitably  or  fittingly  ; 
gracefully ;  handsomely ;  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Upon  *  day  Oaweln  corn  fro  huntynge.  ami  clothed 
<*nuy  la  •  rob*  that  was  «um»  u  a        for  the  wyuu-r. 

B.  T. 8  i,  IL  181. 

To  ride  mmtif.  A*eKam,  The  Scholemsstrr. 

comen1*.    A  Middle  English  form  of  the  pest 

participle  (and  infinitive)  of  mm. 
comen-t,  a.  and  r.   A  Middle  English  form  of 

common. 

come-off  (kura'of),  n.  Mean*  of  escape;  eva- 
sion; excuse:  ae.  we  can  do  without  this  come- 
off.  [Rare.] 

It  wimld  make  one  grin  lo  see  the  author  •  come  of  from 
this  an  J  the  rest  of  the  charters  In  this  time. 

Hofer  SartA,  Exainrn,  p.  044. 

COme-OUter  (kum'ou'tor),  ».  Literally,  one  who 
comes  out ;  hence,  one  who  abandons  or  em- 
phatically dissents  from  an  established  creed, 
opinion,  custom,  sect,  ete. :  a  radical  reformer, 
especially  as  to  religious  doctrine  or  practice. 
[Slang,  U.  B.] 

I  an  a  christian  man  at  the  tact  called  fomt-wUr*. 

HtUiourton  (Saiu.  slick),  tinman  Nature. 

L  R  la  orthodox,  ajiJ  ytm  arc  a  kind  of  com«~ 

outer,  but  you  will  like  each  other  for  all  that. 

&  Bvteie*,  in  Merriam,  I.  200. 

comephorid  (ko-mef'o-rid),  it.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Comephorirta. 

Oomephorids  (kom-e-for'i-de),  it.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
t'omephorn*  +  -irtrr.]  A  family  of  aeantbop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Comepko- 

rsf.  Tile  body  la  elongate  and  lulked,  the  head  large  with 
a  depressed  produced  snout,  the  mouth  deeply  cleft  and 
with  teeth  on  the  jawa  and  palate  ;  there  are  Z  iloraals, 
the  second  long  like  the  anal,  and  no  rencrala.  Only  one 
species  Is  known.  Ceiitefrkanu  batkalenei*. 

Oomephoros  iko-inef'9-riis),  n.  [NL.  (Lace- 
pede,  ltMHI),  <  Gr.  hair  (see  coma*},  + 

•^o>iof,  -bearing,  <  sWohf  =  E.  fceor1.]  The  typ- 
ical genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Comephurulcr, 
the  only  known  species  of  which  is  confined  to 
Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia.  It  is  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  very  oily. 

comer  (kum'er),  n.  One  who  comes;  one  who 
approaches,  or  has  lately  arrived :  often  applied 
to  things. 

Now  leave  that*  Joys  nneultlnc  to  thy  v. 
To  •  fresh  comer,  and  mlgn  the  stage.  Vrjticn. 
All  OOtners.  every  one  that  cornea ;  everybody,  without 
exclusion  ur  barring :  as.  aoompetition  open  to  ail  earners. 

The  renowned  champion  .  .  .  has  published  s  defiance 
to  the  world,  sud  offers  to  prove  It  against  ati  comer*, 

StiUimjtteet. 

comerancet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cumbrance. 
comeroust,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  rNMor»«*. 
comes  (  ko'mez  I,  *. :  pl.eomitet  (kom'i-tgr.).  [I.. 

i.ML.  NL),  a  companion,  >ult.  E.  ,-.,.<.,(-,  q.  v.] 
.  In  ancient  Home  and  the  Koman  empire,  a 
companion  of  or  attendant  upon  a  great  per- 
son ;  hence,  the  title  of  an  adjutant  to  a  pro- 
consul or  the  like,  afterward  specifically  of  the 
Immediate  personal  counselors  of  the  emperor, 
and  finally  of  many  high  officers,  the  roost  im- 
portant of  whom  were  too  prototypes  of  the  me- 
dieval counts.  See  count3. — 2.  [ML.  J  In  early 
and  medieval  usage,  a  book  containing  the  epis- 
tles to  be  used  at  mass;  an  epistolary;  more 
specifically,  the  ancient  missal  Iectionary  of  the 
Roman  Church,  containing  the  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, and  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  St.  Je- 
rome. Hence — 3.  [NL.l  In  music,  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  subject  or  "dux"  of  a  fugue  by  the 
second  voice  at  the  interval  of  a  fourth  or  fifth. 
Also  called  consequent,  ora**Ker.— 4.  [NL.l  In 
axit.,  a  vessel  accompanying  another  vessel  or 
other  structure. -Comes  nervl  Uchladlcl,  the  at> 
teryaceoiupanylttgUiegreatsclatlcnrrv<  Comes  nervl 
phrenic!.  ■  branch  of  the  mammary  artery  are,  >im|mui  vlng 
the  phrenic  nerve.  Vans)  comltes  (companion  vernal 
the  usually  paired  veins  arrompanyine;  many  of  the 
■  mailt  r  arteries  of  the  body,  sa  the  ulnar,  rsdlal,  or  bra- 
sJMat 

comessationt  (koro-e-sa'ahon),  n.  [<  L.  comes- 
#nfso(n.),  prop.  et>mt«Mfio(n-),  <  roniisaan',  pp. 
comintittn*  (often  written,  on  account  of  an 
erroneous  ctym.,  comes*-,  rommess-,  eommena-, 
commit!-,  etc.),  revel,  make  merry,  <  Or.  ku\m- 
(rir,  go  in  festal  procession,  revel,  make  merry, 
<  kuuoc,  festal  procession,  revel,  ete. :  see  com- 
edy.)  Feasting  or  reveling. 

Uranken  sssmsssI  iV.ru.      Bp.  Hall,  Free  Prisoner.  4  S. 

comestible  ( ko-mes'ti-bl).  a.  and  s.  [<  F.  co- 
mestible =  Sp.  comestible  =  Pg.  comettieel  —  It. 
commcstibile,  <  LL.  eomettibili*.  eatable,  <  L. 
comestiu,  usually  romettus,  pp.  of  comedere,  eat 
up,  consume,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  tdtrt  =  E. 
eat.)   L  a.  Eatable;  edible. 
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His  markets  the  best  ordered  for  prices  of  cowtririMe  wars, 

.  .  .  any  flesh  or  fish  st  s  rated  price,  every  morning. 

Sir  11.  VTotton,  Rettquur,  p.  I4S. 

U.  n.  An  eatable;  an  edible;  an  article  of 
food. 

Wine,  wsx  lights,  comtetuAr*,  rouge,  Ac. .  would  go  to 
the  deuce  If  people  did  not  art  upon  their  silly  principles. 

TAattteraf. 

comet  (kom'et),  n.  [<  ME.  comele,  <  AS.  come- 
la  =  F.  comete  =  Ft.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  comrftt  —  D. 
»•'»»!/«  f  =  0.  Dan.  8w.  IvVmM,  <  L.  cvmcta,  also 
cometet,  <  Or.  souijnjc  (with  or  without  atmjp, 
star),  a  comet,  lit.  long-hi<ir.'<l  (so  called  from 
the  appearance  of  its  tail ),  .  no/jor,  wear  long 
hair,  i  «<>uv.  hair:  see  cowa-.  J  1.  One  of  a  class 
of  celestial  bodies  which  move  about  the  sun 
in  greatly  elongated  orbits,  usually  elliptical  or 
parabolic.  The  typical  comet,  as  it  approaches  the  sun, 
tiss  the  appearance  of  a  bright  star  like  point  (the  nucleue) 
nirrcHUKled  by  a  mass  ot  misty  light  (tlw  rawa),  which  u 


Cosset  n  (Josud.  Oantwr  yd,  isss, 
(  frcmr.  '  Annuls  of  K.n.rJ  Otaavwlary." ) 


extended  sway  from  the  sun  Into  a  stream  of  light  (the 
tail)  reaching  s  length  of  from  T  lo  tar.  C'omcta  wbk-h 
follow  a  parabolic*  orldl  appear  but  once,  their  orldt  being 
InSnlte,  anil  are  called  paraMie  comet* ;  those  nsovhig  In 
rlll|»x-»  return  periodically,  stidsre  rallr.)  i*riotlic cmnet*. 
The  fact  of  the  periodicity  of  some  comets  was  Brat  ratal,- 
liahed  l>y  llallry  with  referem-r  lothecsonet  of  lOtti  TTw 
paths  In  which  they  move  are  not,  like  those  of  the  plan- 
ets, si)  nearly  In  the  same  piano  as  thvorhltof  the  earth, 
but  sre  inclined  to  that  orbit  at  all  anjilee;  and  tin  Ir  mo- 
tion along  their  paths,  though  generally  direct,  that  Is.  In 
the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  earth  and  the  other  plan- 
eta,  is  ancnetlmee  retrisgrade.  Some  eometa  have  no  nu- 
cleus :  and  this  Is  the  esse  with  every  one  while  It  Is  still 
very  remote,  when  It  appears  as  s  mere  nelmloiia  patch. 
In  this  state  it  la  called  a  teteeeonu:  eamet.  As  It  approaches 
the  sun,  the  nucleus  Is  gr-aslually  tonne, I  as  a  central  hut 
not  sharply  denned  point  of  light :  later,  the  tail,  consist- 
ing of  vaporous  msllcr  driven  hack  by  some  repellent  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  often  with  enormous  velocity,  is  formed  ; 
ami  lsstly,  if  the  comet  Is  a  bright  one,  a  series  of  ltriglit 
envelops  rise  successively  from  the  nucleus,  each  extend- 
ing back  Into  the  tail,  sud  gradually  disappearing.  The 
matter  of  which  comets  are  composed  ts  so  transparent 
tlsat  Hie  faintest  stars  are  seen  through  them  without  the 
slightest  diminution  of  thelrluster.  Oftbetrphyslcsloon- 
atltutton  little  Is  definitely  known.  The  nnsst  reiusrkatile 
discovery  of  recent  limes  regarding  them  Is  the  identity 
of  the  course  of  some  of  thrin  with  Use  orbit  of  certain 
showers  of  shooting  stars.  This  was  first  demonstrated 
by  the  Italian  astronomer  Hchisparrlll,  who  proved  the 
■street-sent  between  the  orbit  ot  the  great  comet  of  IMI8 
aivd  that  of  the  star-shower  seen  annually  about  August 
1st- loth.  Very  rrniarkable  comets  appeared  In  US«.  ItttS). 
lsll.lStS.lS.VudKmatls).  I'^ei.anillsTt.  Theyhavealwaya 
been  ol-Jects  of  lupcrttltlotu  fear.  See  cut  under  swrafep, 
Canst  thou  tear-less  gaze 
(Xuen  night  by  night)  on  that  prodigioiia  lilaxe, 
That  hairy  Comd  that  long  str-eamlngSlar, 
Which  tlircatens  Karth  with  Famine,  Hague,  and  War* 
Syl Meter,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaa's  Weeks,  L  L 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  bta&tig-ttar. —  3.  One  of  a 
group  of  humming-birds  with  long  forked  tails: 
as,  the  Sappho  comet,  Cometes  ttippko;  the 
Pbaon  comet,  ("omelet  pkaon. — 4».  A  game  of 
curds,  somewhat  liko  speculation,  invented  and 
popular  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  of  France. 
What  say  you  lo  a  poule  at  corner  at  my  house* 

SrHjfAerrsr. 

Comet  wins,  who-  made  In  any  of  the  years  In  which 
notahlv  coun  ts  have  Iso-n  seen,  and  supposed  In  colsst- 
■lUence  to  have  a  superior  flavor. 

The  old  gentleman  yet  nurses  some  few  bottles  <if  the 
fatuous  comet  year  It.  e.  1811).  emphatically  called  nonef 
in'rsc.  I      i  t.  Timet. 

cometarium  (kom-e-ta'ri-um).  ». ;  pi.  cometa- 
ria  (-a).  [NL.,  nettt.  of  eomctaritm :  see  come- 
f«ry.f  An  astronomical  instrument  intended 
to  represent  the  movement  of  n  comet  in  that 
part  of  its  orbit  which  is  uenr  the  sun. 

comotary  ikom'e.tfi.ri),  a,  and  n.  [=  F.  eomt^ 
tairi  =  Sp.  Pg.  Tt.  comt  tnrio,  <  XL.  eomeUiritu:, 
<  L.  ci  >    f .  i ,  a  comet :  seo  contef.]    I.  a.  Of  or 


comfort 

pertaining  to  ■  comet  or  comets ;  of  the  nature 

of  a  comet. 

there  seems  lo  be  .  .  .  little  relation  between  the  di- 
rection of  the  major  axes  of  cvmetary  orbits  sod  the  di- 
rection of  Use  solar  motion  In  apace. 

/'<■,--  Set  Jfe..  X .Wi.  u 
II.  n.  ;  p|.  ttimctaries  (-riz).    A  cometarium. 
comet-finder  (kom'et-fin'dv>r),  n.    In  twfren., 
a  telescope  of  low  power,  but  with  a  wide  field, 
used  to  search  for  comets.    Also  called  nonet- 
seeker. 

cometic  (ko-met'ik),  a.  [<  comet  +  -sc.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  comet,  or  to  comets  in  gener- 
al; cometary:  as,  come  fee  forms;  cometic  move- 
menta. 

Others  [aelmliDj  of  the  amutic  shape,  srtth  a  seesaiar 
mil  ieus  In  the  centre,  or  like  cloudy  stars  tsxrroanded 
with  a  nebulous  slnn^phers. 

A.  V  Clerk*,  A  stroll  In  1Mb  Cent,  p  is. 

cometographer  <kom-et-og'ra-f«r),  n.  [<  com- 
etogrttpny  T  -ert.]  One  woo  describes  comets. 

cometogfaphy  ^kom-et-og'ra-fl),  n.  [aw  F.  co- 
me'toarapkte  =  Sp.  cvmetograjia  as  Pg.  cometo- 
graphia,  <  Gr.  soyivT^r,  a  comet,  +  -j^ossui,  < 
ypaaea;  write.  ]  A  description  of  or  treatise  on 
comets. 

COmetolOfT  (kom-«t-ol'o-ji),  a.  [=  F.  come- 
Mogie,  <  ur.  KOftbriK,  a  comet,  -f-  -Acryia,  <  ff/ta; 
speak:  see  -ology.)  The  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  comets. 

comet-seeker  (kom'et-ae'k&r),  a.  Same  as 
cioissef-^iirfeT. 

comfJt  tktim'flt),  it.  [Early  mod.  K  also  <*»■- 
fit;  <  ME.  eostjlf  =  D.  konfiit,  <  OF.  confil,  F. 
con  1ft  m  Sp.  confite  (after  F.)  =  Pg.  con/eito 
=  It.  eon/etto,  a  confect,  <  L.  txmfeetue,  pp.  of 
confieere,  put  together,  prepare,  >  OF.  etmfirr, 
F.  eos.ffrc,  preserve,  piclde:  see  confect,  n.  (a 
doublet  of  coin  tit  i.  and  confect,  v.]  Any  kind 
of  fruit  or  root  preserved  with  sugar  and  dried ; 
a  ball  of  sugar  with  a  seed  in  the  center;  a 
bonbon. 

Also  brandrels  or  pepyna  with  rarawey  In  «m/'(«. 

Sssees  Booi(H  E.  T.  S.X  p.  IM 

A  little  child  came  In  to  ask  for  an  ounce  of  sltnond 
roHsSfj  (and  four  of  the  large  kind  which  VI  lea  klatty  aold 
neighed  that  much).  Jfe*.  OaeieU,  Cranlord,  xv. 

COmflt*  Ikttm'fit),  r.  U  [<  comfit,  n.  Cf.  co-n- 
feet,  v.)  To  make  a  comfit  of;  preserve  dry 
with  sugar. 

The  null  which  does  so  quickly  wast*  .  .  . 
Thou  evm/tret  In  sweets  to  make  It  last. 

CVsrtVj,  Th*  Muse. 

comflture*  (kum'fl-ttir),  n.  f<  comfit  +  -arc.  Cf. 
coufecture.']    Same'as  comfit. 

From  country  grass  to  comgrstrrs  of  court. 

Or  city's  i|Ueli|ue-eho*es.  let  nut  report 

II)  mind  transport.  Dimne.  Love's  I'sary. 

comfort  (kum'fs>rt),  r.  f.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cumfort; <  ME.  comforten,  ettmforten,  eomforthen, 
earfier  con  forte*,  coumforten,  aninforten,  <  AF. 
cunforter,  OF.  (and  F.)  con/orter  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
confortar  =  It.  confortare,  <  ML.  con/or tarr, 
strengthen,  fortify,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  for- 
/>>,  strong:  see  forer,  fort.)  1*.  To  give  or 
add  strength  to ;  strengthen ;  fortify  ;  invigo- 
rate; corroborate. 

Tbcnne  hadde  Parieuee,  as  ptlgrimes  hstten  in  here  poke 
vltailes, 

Sobretc  and  lympse-apeche  and  sothfsst-byleyue. 

To  eosn/svTg  bym.  Pier*  Pienrman  (CX  xvi.  1S&. 

The  evidence  of  God 'a  own  testimony,  added  unto  the 
natural  aaaent  of  reason,  .  .  .  doth  not  a  little  eotst/orf 
and  confirm  Use  aatoe.  Hooker,  Ecclee.  Polity,  I. 

2.  To  soothe  when  in  grief  or  trouble ;  bring  sol- 
ace or  consolation  to;  console;  cheer;  solace. 

They  Iwrrtsoaned  him.  and  eests/orrerf  him  over  all  the 
evil  tiiat  the  Lnrsl  had  brought  upon  htm.      Job  xllt  11. 
Comfort  your  sorrows :  for  Utey  do  not  Bow 
From  evil  done.  rmnissins.  Guinevere. 

It  would  be  thy  put 
To  comfort  me  smldtt  my  sorrowing. 

WJImm  Morrit,  Earthly  Paradise.  I.  Ml. 

3.  To  relieve,  assist.,  harbor,  or  encourage:  in 
sVitr,  used  especially  of  the  eonduet  of  an  acces- 
sory to  a  crime  after  the  fact,  syn.  2.  To  retire, 
refresh.  Inspirit  gladden,  animate. 

comfort  (kurn'fert ),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cttm- 
fort;  <  ME.  comfort,  cumfort,  eomfortA,  com  ford, 
eumford,  roHmfort,  earlier  confort,  kttnfort,  i  AF. 
cunfort,  OF.  (and  F.)  con  fort = Pr.  eo*fort,  eofort 
=  OSp,  conform,  Sp.  ronfuerto  =  Pg.  It.  ertn- 
forto,  comfort;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Strength: 
support ;  assistance :  countenance ;  encourage- 
ment :  now  only  a  legal  Use:  as,  an  accessory 
affords  aid  or  comfort  to  a  felon. 

And  wban  he  (the  king)  wlste  thst  Merlyn  wsa  come,  he 
was  glstlde.  and  thought  In  bis  herte  that  now  he  aholde 
Kane  roun/orf.  JsfeWtn  tt.  E.  T.  »X  L  M. 


Googl 
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aging  character  (Mat  xL  » :  John  M.  1« :  1  Tun.  L  14 :  1 
John  tl.  U  following  the  Absolution,  anil  preceding  Ui* 
Sursum  (Virda.  They  were  Brsl  introduced,  apparently 
from  the  ••Consultation  "  of  Archbishop  Hermann  of  t  o- 
IM  tfmam  eon/ort  of  chrlstes  magnificence,  lugtie  <1M3),  in  the  thiler  of  the  Oinnuuiloii  of  141a,  In 
ArimMthiiiR.  TL.T.  S.),  p.  60.     which,  with  the  Confession 


9.  Belief  in  affliction.  Borrow,  or  trouble  of  any 
kind ;  support ;  solace ;  consolation :  as,  to  bring 
comfort  to  the  afflicted. 


Jamph  o/  AH 
Hell  Cornell  queens,  (OTUH/W  of  care  - 

llymnt  («  frayta,  ate.  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  4. 

8,  A  state  of  tranquil  or  moderate  enjoyment, 
resulting  from  tlio  satisfaction  of  bodily  wants 

and  freedom  from  care  or  anxiety ;  a  feeling  or  comfort»blenM«''  (kum"'f itT^A-w^n. 
state  of  well-being,  satisfaction,  or  content.  of  I(eio  comfortable, 

A  welle  of  good  froiahc  water,  whittle  was  moclie  to  our 
com/arts.  Sir  «L  Ossyl/onU,  pylgrymage.  p.  17. 

Horn*- born,  hear  If  all  avm/vrt,  rooted  Strang 
In  Industry,  awl  hearing  such  ram  frail 

J*.  //.  Siamtrnty. 


... .  Absolution.  they  uiterv  

between  Consecration  ami  Communion,  being  Itnniedlnlely 
fol lowed  by  the  Trn>  er  of  Humble  Access,  ■  fiyn.  s.  Pleae- 
ant,  agreeable,  grateful. 
II.  n.  A  thickly  wadded  and  quilted  bed- 
•.   Also  comfort  and  comforter.    [U.  rVJ^ 


coming 

Hes),  <  L.  confirmare,  strengthen:  see  confirm. 

pean  and  Asiatic  plants  of  the  genus  Symphy- 
tum, natural  order  Boraginacetr.  The  root  of  the 
common  coinfrey,  S.  ofieimtie,  often  cultivated  In  Ameri- 
can gardens,  la  very  mucilaginous,  and  la  uaed  In  decoction 
m  dysentery,  chronic  diarrhea,  etc   It  waa  formerly  In 


prickly  comfrey,  A*,  atvtrrimum,  from  the  Can. 
la  now  somewhat  widely  cultivated  aa  a  forage  plant. 


They  knew  luiory ;  they  knew  beggary :  hot  they  never 
knew  (Dt*/arl.  if ocaufoy.  Ikwwell  s  Johnson. 

4  That  which  gives  or  produces  the 
welfare  and  satisfaction ;  that  which 
moderate  enjoyment  or  content. 

By  Eta  ?lui^'r~5n^al'ffifX'nlllr!,L.,  x. 
Our  creature  ernnfortt.  Jf.  Henry. 

Our  chiefeet  corn/"*  la  the  little  child. 


■  Byn.  Cvmfoct,  Cosvsolation,  Soiat*.  rail, 
help.    Oiit/urf  haa  a  range  of  meaning  ni 


you  to  Saffrunwelilen. 


»h. 


other*,  approx  hlug  Out  of  pleaaura,  hut  of  tiu 
able.  satisfying,  heart  felt  surl.  meeting  the 


■  I  i 


.  eaee, 

by  [„< 

■  let,  dnr- 
rda  moat 

icit;  aa  contraated  with  euiuoMrtcm.  it  ordinarily  applies 
te  inialler  or  leaa  known  griefs,  and  U  more  positive  and 
tender,  and  leaa  formal.   Aa  contraated  with  solace,  roin- 
/orf  and  consolation  may  or  may  not  proceed  from  a  per- 
son, while  mtact  Is  got  from  things.   Cem/orf  may  be 
merely  physical ;  costsolafspn  and  joioee  are  aplrltual, 
Alaa !  to-day  1  would  glee  everything 
To  are  a  friend's  face,  or  to  hear  a  voice 
That  hail  the  slightest  tone  of  eom/orf  in  It ! 

UmyJeUmr,  Judaa  Maecebsrus,  It.  3. 
Be  who  doth  not  amoke  hath  either  known  no  great 
grief ».  or  rrfuaeth  himself  the  softest  eoruote'lea,  neit  to 
that  which  coinee  from  heaven. 

BtUxtr,  What  will  he  Do  with  It?  I.  6.  comforter 
Seeking  but  to  borrow 
From  the  trembling  hope  of  morrow, 
Sable*  for  the  weary  day. 

Whittle r.  The  Ranger. 


«.  [Ear- 

ly  mod.  K.  also  cvmfor table;  <  ME.  comforta- 
ble, eon/ortable,  <  OF.  confutable,  comfortable, 


lfortabli 

onto 

F.  eon/ortable,  affording  help  or  consolation,  < 
eonforter,  strengthen,  help,  comfort :  see  rom- 
fort,  v.,  and  -able.}  L  a.  1.  Being  in  a  state 
of  ease  or  moderate  enjoyment,  as  after  sick- 
ness or  pain ;  enjoying  contentment  and  ease 
or  repose. 
We  took  hasty  counsel  aa  to  moving 


JortabU  the  more  desperately  Injured. 

J.  K.  Homer,  The  Color-Uuard,  xiL 
Fur,  aomerthlng  duller  than  at  first, 
Nor  wholly  comfvrtablt. 

'  Tr,,l'thn"umlh|!m'  titetebli 


9.  Cheerful ;  disposed  to  enjoyment. 

Hie  ma/urfaMe  temper  haa  forsook  him. 

v   T.  of  A.,  HI.  4. 
Be  eoiw/orfaWr  and  courageous,  my  awoet  wife. 

T.  Wintkrvp,  Hist-  New  England,  I,  438. 
8.  Attended  with  or  producing  comfort;  free 
from  or  not  causing  disquiet  of  body  or  mind : 
as,  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Who  can  jwotnlae  him  a  com/ortnbit  appearance  liefore 
hit  dreadful  judge?  SniitA 
Secure  in  ignorance,  he  entertained  a  eom/ortctbtt  opin- 
ion of  himself,  and  never  d>  mbted  t  hat  be  waa  (justified 
to  Instruct  and  enliven  the  public. 

Gifvrd.  Int.  to  Ford's  Playa,  p.  Iv. 
4.  Giving  comfort.;  eheei 

<•)<« 


A  comly  prince  he  waa  b.  h.ke  vppon. 
f  i with  | all]  ri«ht  good  and  honor 


And  In  the  feld  a  Vnyght  right  «<«/nrfaWe 

nrrydn  (R.  K,  T.  K.),  L  «1 
Be  com/ortabU  to  my  mother,  your  mlatrrai,  and  mal 
much  of  ber.  SAok.,  All »  Well,  L 

Salnta,  I  have  rebuilt 
Tour  ahrinea,  ael  up  your  broken  Iniagca  j 
I  evmfrniahU  to  me.    Tennjrou^  t|urrn  Mary,  v. 


Tile  Li.nl  answered  the 

Sir  w...rd«. 
A  eamfnrtaUr  doctrine. 


comfortably  (kum'fer-t«-bll),  «dr.  In  a  com- 
fortable manner,  (a)  With  esse  or  comfort  i  as.  to 
traiel  e<tm/(/rtat>t\t. 

Refraah  the  patlrnta,  and  transfer  them  rv'm/nrfitVv  to 
the  boate  for  Baton  Kouge.  ^         The  C  to  Ooard  gtt. 

With  that  anon  Clarionaa  be  ganne 
To  take  hlr  chere  inor  cont/erfaUy, 
Notulthatotidjiig  «hu  waa  bothe  pale  and  wanne. 

Ventrydet  (E.  E.  T.  &.\  1.  7 Jl. 
(e)  In  s  manner  to  give  comfort  or  consolation. 
Speak  ye  cesn/urtaWy  to  Jerusalem.  Iaa.  A  '-- 

comfort  at;  vol  (kum'fer-ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
eonfortatif  =  Pr.  eonfortatiM  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  con- 
fortatiro,  <  ML.  as  if  *<»«/«r<<ifir.w,  C conforta- 
f«s,  pp.  of  eonfortare,  strengthen,  help,  com- 
fort: see  comfort,  v.,  -atel,  and  -ire.]  I,  a. 
Tending  to  promote  ease  or  comfort;  capable 
of  making  comfortable. 

The  tone  that  11  th  in  hta  herte  maketh  hym  ly«te  of 
apeche, 

Aim!  la  couiiiaiialile  and  e^nf-jrinlnf  aa  Cryst  bit  hymeeltie. 

K*n  fUnnnun  (BX  it.  SIS. 
It  la  neceaaarle  that  tho  thingia  that  achal  cure  tills  aijk- 
rtea  be  temperate,  hoot,  and  moist,  and  a  litll  attmctyue, 
ami  to  the  aynons  con/mintimc. 

Book  a/  Quint*  K—ence  (ed.  Furnlvall),  p.  16. 
The  odour  and  smell  nf  wine  la  very  rem/iirfsriiw, 

TVme'a  .TtoreAosov,  p.  »«(lrrd  MS.X 

II.  n.  That  which  gives  or  ministers  to  com- 
fort. 

The  two  hundred  crowns  In  gold  .  .  .  aa  a  cordial  and 
eom/orfadf*  I  carry  neat  my  heart. 

J  arris,  Ir.  of  Don  Quixote,  II.  Iv.  «. 

(kum'fer-ter),  it.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  cumforier  ;  <  comfort  +  -«rl.]  1.  One  who 
comforts  or  consoles:  one  who  supports  and 
strengthens  the  mind  in  distress,  danger,  or 
weakness. 

I  looked  .  .  .  f or  com/erf en,  but  I  found  none. 

Pa.  tatx.  ML 

This  very  prayer  of  Christ  obtained  angels  to  be  sent 
him,  aa  exnn/ortsn  in  hie  agony. 

Uoakcr,  Eeclea.  Polity,  r.  |  4g. 

2.  [<•«/'.]  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  Is  to 
comfort,  strengthen,  and  support  the  Christian. 

But  the  Com/orler,  which  la  the  Holy  Ohoat,  whom  the 
Fattier  will  send  In  my  name,  be  shall  teach  you  all 
things.  John  ilv.  SS. 

3.  A  knitted  or  crocheted  woolen  scarf,  long 
and  narrow,  for  tying  round  the  neck  in  cola 
weather.— 4.  Same  as  wt»/brfaiV<\   [U.  8.1 

comfortful  ( kum  '  fert  -  ful),  a.    [<  comfort  + 
-/«/.  1.]    Full  of  comfort.  Ituskin. 
Win  Waterproof.  comfortleBS  (kum'f*rt-los),  «.    [Early  mod.  E. 

also  cumfortteia,  <  ME.  comfortele*,  coum/ortletut; 
<  cos»/orf  +  -/<■*».]  Without  comfort;  destitute 
of  or  unattended  by  any  satisfaction  or  enjoy- 
ment, (a)  Of  persons. 

I  will  not  leave  you  cow/orffasa.  John  >lv.  li 

(6)  Of  things. 

Yet  shall  not  my  death  be  comfortless. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Where  waa  a  Care,  ywrought  by  wondrous  art, 
Deepe,  darke,  uneasy,  doleful] ,  eomffertUsfc. 

Speiuer,  P.  Q.,  I.  v.  36. 

comfortleasly  (kum'fert-les-li),  adv.  In  a  com- 
fortless manner. 
IrrXrjwYsiil.'  Comfortlessne&B  ( kum  'fert- lea  -  nes),  n.  The 
?7??JZ  L'    trt*,e  or  qu*'ity  of  being  comfortless. 

COmfortmentf  (kum'ftrb-ment),  n.  [<  comfort 
+  -ment;  =  Sp.  confortamiento,  <  ML.  <y>«/ortVi- 
memtum,  <  eonfortare,  comfort.  See  comfort,  r.] 
The  act  of  administering  comfort ;  entertain- 
ment. 

liraclom  and  fauourable  letters  .  .  .  for  the  gentle  cons- 
/urtiiseiit  and  entertainment  of  the  walde  Amlisvsaaduur. 

l/lktuyt's  T'linriKV.  I.  'XI. 

comfortress  (kutn'f<T-iri's),  ».  [<  comftrrter  + 
-rs». J  A  woman  who  uffnnls  comfort.  [Hare.] 

To  he  your  eutufurl trss ,  ami  to  preserve  )olL 

II  JuneMtn,  Vul|«j|se,  ill.  6. 

OTmfrey  fkum'fri).  n.  [wV1so  written  eomfry 
and  rumfrey ;  <  ME.  enmfirie,  comfory,  eovmfory, 
confery,  comnfery,  coinfrey,  vonsoliila  (AS.  gal- 
toe),  <  OF.  cumtirie.  later  conrtrc  (ML.  reflex 
™i«/ri<i),  a]iper.  <  ML.  r»«/riN<r.  comfrey  (so 
called  with  rcf.  to  its  repute  medicinal  quali- 


hlgh  repute  as  a  vulnerary,  and  hence  also  called  bruise- 
swrt.   The  I  ' 
caaui 

See  Symphytum. 

Cmem/my  horbe,  conaollda  major,  et  minor  dldtur 
dayay  |var.  dsyseyt],  froBst.  Parr.,  p.  97. 

Censier  [read  tm/trt]  IF-.  1.  the  herb  mrn/rty,  conaound, 
asa  ear,  knltback,  backwort.  CoSyratr, 
Saracen's  comfrsy,  the  ragwort,  Srneao  JocJm. 
Spotted  oomfroy,  Use  lungw.H,  Pulmnnaria  tfcinalit. 
-  WUd  comfrey.  of  the  I  nlted  States,  CVN.W(oJrurf.  Fir- 
ffxnttMm. 

comic  (kom'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  comiove  =  Sp. 
comico  =  Pg.  It.  eosiw  =  T).  komick  mm  Sw.  AOlNlk 
(ef.  Q.  komixch  =  Dan,  komM),  <  L.  eomieuM,  < 
( >r.  kuui*6c,  prop,  of  or  pertaining  to  revelry  or 
festivity,  being  the  adj.  of  nu/soe,  revelry,  festiv- 
ity (see  Comue),  but  used  as  equlv.  to  the  earlier 
BjuyAixfc ,  of  or  pertaining  to  comedy,  <  uuit^ia, 
comedy:  see  tonicity.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  comedy,  as  dis- 
tinct from  tragedy.    Sec  comedy  and  drama. 

Thy  tragic  muse  gtvee  smiles,  thy  comic,  sleep.  Dryiten, 
2.  Raising  mirth;  fitted  to  excite  merriment. 
[Now  more  commonly  comical.] 

Mirthful  comic  shows  Sbak.,  t  Han.  VL,  v.  T. 

A  COMsnr  subject  lovea  an  humble  verse.  Jtotcam won. 
Comic  opsra,  a  light,  harmonious  opera,  utaally  con. 
slstingol  detached  moveinenta  with  more  or  less  dlal<«ue 
See  uytra.  Comic  song,  u  Itsjlit..  humorous,  or  grote«<iiie 
aotnr  or  ballad,  usually  deaerljdlve. 

II.  s.  A  comic  actor  or  singer;  a  writer  of 
comedies;  a  comical  person. 

Aa  the  comic  aslth,  hla  mind  waa  In  the  kitchen. 

Vrytihart,  ir.  of  Kabelala. 

My  chief  business  here  this  evening  waa  to  speak  to  my 
friends  In  behalf  of  honest  t'sve  t'nderhlll,  who  has  been 
a  mm  it  tar  three  generations.  Tatter,  No.  SS. 

comical  (kom'i.kitl),  o.  [<  comic  +  -ah]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  comedy.  [Now  more  com- 
monly COWIIf.] 

They  deny  It  te  bo  tragical  liecauae  lu  cntaslrophc  U  » 
wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  accounted  comical.  Day. 

Henoe  —  9.  Exciting  mirth-;  diverting;  sport- 
ive; droll;  funny:  said  of  persons  and  thingix: 
as,  a  comical  fellow;  a  comical  story;  a  comical 
predicament. 

I  am  well  sole  to  lie  aa  merry,  though  not  so  eoiiucnf  aa 
he.  Goldsmith,  Reverie  at  Boar  a- Head  Tsvern. 

3f.  [See  ctym.  of  comic.]   Given  to  revelry  or 
dissipation ;  licentious. 
When  they  bad  eacrlnced  their  divine  ftocratee  to  the 

heir  aslit  murder  mu,Uu,de>  tbt> 

Pcnn.  'Liberty  of  Conscience,  1  

4.  Strange ;  extraordinary.  [Provincial.]  =  Byn. 

CHiin.V,  stroll,  etc    See luHicmvt. 

comicality  (kom-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  comical  + 
-ity.]  1.  The  quality  "of  being  comical;  ca- 
piscity  for  raising  mirth ;  ludicrousness. 

la-lblaw  »  sense  of  the  ludlcroua  .  .  .  had  no  mixture 
of  sneering  and  telf-eaaltatlon :  .  .  .  It  was  the  pure  en- 
joyment of  eoiwi'ealiry.    Urorye  Eliot,  Mlddlemsreh,  I.  SS. 

2.  That  which  is  comical  or  ludicrous;  a< 
ical  act  or  event. 

(kom'i-kal-i).flrfr.    In  a 
(«)  In  a  i 


[Prop.  •<v>s»(<-l«r  (=  0.  Dan.  komi. 
:  +  -ari  =  ^rl.]  A  writer  of  com- 


(B).  xiv  •>!. 
.  .  comforta. 
ZeclL  L  IX 

.T.  X.,l.  5. 


Some  satirically,  sntne  comically,  some  In  a  mist  tone, 
Jhirvon.  AnaL  of  Met,  p.  418. 
<&>  In  a  manner  to  raise  mirth ;  laughably  ;  tudlcrouely. 
comicalnesa  (kom'i-kal-nes),  n.  Comicality; 
drollery, 
co  mi  cart,  n. 

ker)  •  <  comic  ■ 
e<lies.  Skellon. 
comlcry  <kom'ik-ri).  n.    [<  comic  +  -ry,  Cf. 
Btiniirry.]    Comicality.  [Rare.] 

I  heerful  enwscry.  /f,  Gilf. 

coming  (kum'ing),  s.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  com- 
miiig.  cHmming ;  <  ME.  coming,  comynge,  earning ; 
verbal  n.  of  csme:  see  come,  r.]  I.  The  act  of 
one  who  or  that  which  comes,  in  any  sense  of 
the  verb.    Specifically— 2.  Arrival. 

Forth!  bsd  we  In  his  cr/minff 
Wctcuni  him  ala  wurthi  king. 

Afcfr.  ilomiliet.  p.  It. 

3.  [Pron.  dial,  ko'mlng.  Cf.  come,  r.,  I.,  5,  come, 
n..  2. 3.]  The  aet  of  spnmting.— 4.  pi.  In  malt- 
ing,  barley-shoots  after  the  barley  has 
kiln-dried. 

coming*  (kum'ing).  p.  a.    (Vvr,  ot  come,  r.] 
Forward;  ready  to  come;  yielding;  pliable. 
Wliat  humour  la  she  of?   Is  she  niwiny  ami  open,  free? 

B.  Joiuson,  Eptewne,  v.  I. 
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in  to 

us. 


coming 

A  (Ilrl  eo  bright,  so  sparkling,  and  what  recommends  her 
much  more  to  loe.  so  renin.*  that  bid  she  lived  In  the 
days  of  Veuus,  the  would  hav«  rlvnl'd  that  Goddeae  and 
out-done  her  too  In  her  own  Atlrlbutea. 

Ifr*.  Centtirre,  Beau's  Duel,  L  L 

coming- floor  (ko'ming-flor),  u.    [<  cowiim-*  + 
floor.']   The  floor  of  ■  malt-house.  Haillicclt. 
coming-in  (kum'ing-in'),  ».  1. 
rival;  introduction. 

The  mming  in  of  thla  mischief  was  ton  and  grteri 
the  people.  2  Mac 

O  blew  his  irolnipi-ont  and  eoimitoe-lit, 
rulght  r  God  of  heaven ! 
6.  Jwnten,  Love's  Welcome  at  Wclbcck. 

What  ore  Uiy  rents?  What  are  thy  eominpt+n  t 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  I«.  I. 
fro  but  about  Uire«  shillings  awook. 
(Mittmith,  ntlien  of  the  World,  xv. 

ginger. 

co mingle  (k»-ming'gl),  r.  t.  or  i.  [<  co-1  + 
mingle.  Cf.  comminqlc]  To  mingle  together; 
commingle.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2  (in  some  edi- 
tions). 

comlng-ont  (kum'ing-on')>  a.  Complaisant; 
willing  to  please. 

Now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  In  a  more  wmfa{r-a«  dis- 
position. Shak.,  As  yoo  Use  It,  It.  1. 

comlque{ko-mek'),».  [Pamiwtl,]  A  comic 
actor  or  Binger. 

comltalia  (kom-i-ta'li-tt),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  'eomitalit,  <  L.  comet  (eomit-),  a  companion. 
Cf.  ML.  cumilialtt.  belonging  to  a  count  (ML. 
eoases) ;  L.  comitialit,  belonging  to  the  comitia : 
see  comes,  count?,  comitia.}  In  sponges,  spicules 
accompanying  the  fibers.    F.  B.  Schuut. 

co  mi  tat  (kotn  i-tat),  n.   Same  as  comitatut,  2. 

Tlie  village  ot  Egyed  III  the  emmitat  ot  (Kdenburg. 

C.  0.  MUUer,  Manual  ot  Archwoi.  (traits.),  I  tao. 

(kom'i-tat),  v.  f.    [<  L.  comitates,  an 
see  comitatut.']    To  accompany. 

With  Pallas  young  the  king  associated, 
Achates  kludo  .Eneas  amtUaUd.    Vitars,  .tfneld. 

comitatus  (kom-i-ta'tus), «.;  pi.  comitatut.  [L. 
comitatut.  an  escort,  an  attending  multitude, 
Int.  r  an  imperial  escort,  ML.  the  followers  of 
any  feudal  lord,  etc. ;  <  comet  (comit-),  a  com- 
panion, etc.:  see  count-.]  1.  A  body  of  com- 
panions or  attendants;  an  escort:  specifically, 
in  Romau  and  medieval  times,  a  body  of  noble 
youth  or  comites  about  the  person  of  a  prince 

or  chieftain.  They  were  equipped,  trained,  and  sup- 
port*,! by  the  chief,  and  In  return  fought  for  him  In  war, 
and  were  bound  In  honor  not  to  desert  bun. 

The  eonutafw,  or  personal  following  of  the  king  or  e*l- 
dorman.  ««M<  Const.  Hist,  f  87. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  aristocracy 
springing  from  Hugh  favour  consisted  «f  the  Comilat us  or 
Companions  of  the  King. 

* .11, .,,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  1.18. 

2.  In  old  Eng.  law,  a  county  or  shire  Posse 

comitatu.  See  pa—e. 
comites,  ».    Plural  of  come*. 
comitia  (ko-niieh'ii.),  n.pl.  [L.,  pi.  of  comitium, 

a  place  of  assembly,  esp.  for  voting,  <  'eomire, 

pp.  'cmiitut.  nncontracted  forms  of  coire,  pp, 


of  wfakHRettrs't  cl  so  that  the  run- 

vote  lay  with  it-  Thla  assembly  rassod  on  laws 
positions  with  reference  to  which  the  king  and  the 
had  the  initiative,  and  had  Jurisdiction  of  capital .  .(• 
(e)Ttveo>.n.ri«i  tr>t,„ia,  the  assembly  of  the  i»o|dc 
«.„  nclghh..rh<,od.<e  |.K.-al  division*  an  -  later  tt  - 


In  number,  without  reference  U.  ratik.  This  assembly  made 
aoralnatlons  to  the  magistracy,  had  certain  judicial  pow- 
ers eitendlng  to  the  Imposition  of  fines  and  etlle,  and 


voted  the  laws  called  pleMeeita.  I'nder  the  empire  the 
comitia  wen?  deprived  of  their  Judicial  power,  and  of  all 
Influence  upon  foreign  affairs,  hut  retained  a  voice  In  the 
nomination  or  confirmation  of  certain  magistrates. 
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or  falUng  sickness :  so  called  because,  I  f  any  one  was  seised 
with  It  during  the  comitia  or  public  assemblies  In  Rome, 
the  met  ling  was  broken  up.  the  omen  being  considered  bad. 

So  Mclaitclioly  turned  Into  Madnes; 

Into  the  I'alale,  deep  affrighted  Kadnea; 

Th  llhabltudc  Into  the  liropsle  chill. 

And  Megrim  grows  to  the  Cvmilial-lU. 
Stive*",  tr.  of  trn  llartass  Weeks,  11..  The  Furies. 
Our  lasses';  liver,  hoofs  or  bones  lielng  reduced  to  pow- 
der are  good,  as  the  naturalists  note,  against  the  epilepsy, 
or  eomdiut-tirkurte*.  Itovttt,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  SU. 

comity  (kom'i-ti).  n.  [<  L.  comita(t-)i>,  <  comit. 
courteous,  friendly,  loving.]  1.  Mildness  and 
suavity  in  intercourse ;  courtesy;  civility. 

It  Is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  comity  and  courtesy  as  ot 
paraniouut  moral  duty.        Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  f  as. 

3.  In  international  law,  that  courtesy  between 
states  or  nations  by  which  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  one  are  recognized,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  and  under  certain  limitations  given 
effect  to,  by  the  government  of  the  other,  within 
its  territory. 

Comity,  as  generally  understood,  k 
and  kindness.  But  the  term  seems  t 
those  tokens  of  respect  which  are  i 
on  the  ground  of  right, 

Wooleey,  In  trod 

A  emnilp  which  ought  to  he  reciprocated  exempts  our 
Cimsula  in  all  other  countries  from  taxation  to  the  extent 
thus  Indicated  Lincoln,  In  Raymond,  p.  sso, 

rUtv.  .*oe  judicial.  -8yn,  Amenity,  suavity, 
rnslderatlon. 

comma  (kom'jj),  n. ;  pi.  commata  (-a-tji  In 
senses  1  and  2,  commas  In  the  other  senses.  [= 
I),  (i.  Dan,  Sw.  komma  =  F.  comma  —  Sp.  coma 
k  Pg.  It.  comma.  <  L.  comma,  <  Gr.  tcipua, a  short 
clause  of  a  sentence,  that  which  is  knocked  off, 
a  piece,  the  stamp  of  a  die,  <  k&xtuv,  strike,  cut 
off.]  1.  In  anc.  gram,  and  rhet,  a  group  of  a 
few  words  onlv ;  a  phrase  or  short  clause, 
forming  part  of  a  colon  or  longer  clause. —  2. 
In  anc.  \trot. :  (a)  A  fragment  or  smaller  sec- 
tion of  a  colon;  a  group  of  a  few  words  or  feet 
not  constituting  a  complete  metrical 
(o)  The  part  of  a  dactylic  hexameter 
with,  or  that  beginning  with,  the  coaura ;  also, 
the  cesura  itself.— 3f.  A  clause. 
In  the  Moresco  catalogue  of  crimes,  adultery  and 


command 

The  darke  tommandrd  vs  then  to  rest 

Quoted  In  C«^t.  John  SmWk  t  True  Trawls,  L  1» 

Specifically  — 2.  To  have  or  to  exercise  an- 
preme  power  or  authority,  especially  military 
or  naval  authority,  over ;  have  under  direction 
or  control ;  determine  the  actions,  use,  or  course 
of:  as,  to  command  an  army  or  a  ship. 

Those  he  commands  move  only  In  command. 
Nothing  In  lovs.  Stink.,  Macbeth,  f.  1 

Thou  bast  eomrwit na>d  men  of  might : 
Cvmmnmt  thyself,  and  then  thou  art  rlghL 

Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim,  V.  I 

3.  To  require  with  authority ;  demand;  order; 
enjoin:  with  a  thing  as  direct  object:  as,  be 
commanded  silence. 


tloual  poltteuewi 

nbrace  .  .  .  also 
between  nations 


In 


I. 


If  then  he  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  t 
be  made  bread.  Mat.  It.  A 

Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  con.nv.nds  to  some,  leaves  fre. 

JfiHu«.  P.  L,  It.  T«. 

4.  To  have  within  the  range  of  one's  (its) 
power  or  within  the  sphere  of  influence ;  domi- 
nate through  ability,  resources,  position,  etc., 
often  specifically  through  military  power  or 
position ;  hence,  have  within  the  range  of  the 
eye ;  overlook. 

the  narrow  Mas. 
Mariowe,  Edward  1L,  U.  1 
The  other  [key!  doth  rommaixf  a  little  door. 

Shak,  M.  for  M.,  Ir.  L 
Up  to  the  eastern  tower, 
intends  as  subject  all  the  vale. 

Sheik.,  T.  aadC.  L  1 
One  side  command.  .  view  of  the  finest  garden  In  the 
world.  Add.mm,  Guardian,  No.  101. 


height 


.11 ' 


all  the  Beld  commai  it 
Scott, 

My  harp  would  prelude  woe, 
I  cannot  all  cowimiind  Ihe  strings. 

Tennyson,  In  Memorlam,  Ixxrvlll 

Bf.  To  bestow  by  exercise  of  controlling  power. 


out  any  close  or 
comma  Is  geuen  to  euerr 
In  our  vulgar  the  culled  comma,  for  that  there 


4t.  Inr«cf.,aslight 
clauses,  or  words. 
We  vae  sometimes  to  proceede  all  by  single  worth,  wlth- 
saulng  that  a  little  pause  or 
Tills  figure  nisy  be  called 
,  for  that  there  cannot  be 
a  shorter  dtulston  than  at  euery  words  end. 

J'uttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeele  (ml.  Arber),  p.  SB. 
5.  In  musical  acoustics:  (a)  The  Interval  be- 
tween the  octave  of  a  given  tone  and  the  tone 
produced  by  taking  six  successive  whole  steps 
from  the  given  tone,  represented  by  the  ratios 
(I)6 :  f ,  or  531441 : 524288.  Also  called  the  P«- 
thagorean  comma,  or  comma  maxima,  (b)  The 
interval  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
whole  steps,  represented  by  the  ratio  f  :  V> 
or  81  :  80.  Also  called  the  Didymic  or  syntonic 
nma.—  6.  In  punctuation,  a  point  (,)  used  to 


6.  To  exact,  compel,  or  secure  by  i 
ence ;  challenge ;  claim :  as,  a  good  i 
commands  the  respect  and  affections  "of  the 
people. 

It  [criticism]  has  heen  the  road  to  fame  and  profit,  and 
'i  applause  and  guineas,  when  the  un- 
it have  lieen  Ideated  with  neither. 

Whipple.  Ess.  and  Rev.,  1.  10. 

7.  To  have  at  one's  disposal  sud  service. 

Such  aid  as  I  can  spare  you  shall  command. 

Shak..  S  Hen.  VI.,  It.  i. 

8f.  To  intrust;  commit;  commend.  See  eoss- 
Uteltd. 

Kyraje  Ban  and  his  brother  stayed  hem  to  move  tbs 
thtrde  day.  and  (Y,nwM>iaVd  thelru  londes  In  the  kcpyitg* 
of  Leonces,  and  Pharien,  that  was  ihclre  cosyn  gcmisyn. 
and  a  gode  man  and  right  a  trewe. 

Jferlin  (T-  E.  T.  K.\  1L  lSU 


If  t^fr<i»»ri.™f  "act  as"or  huTe  tbVav 
lty  of  a  < 


indicate  the  smallest  interruptions  in  conti- 
nuity of  thought  or  grammatical  construction, 
the  marking  of  which  contributes  to  clearness. 
—  7.  A  spot  or  mark  shaped  like  such  a  comma. 
— 8.  In  eiifom.:  («)  A  butterfly,  Grapta  comma : 
bo  uatned  from  a  coinins-»liaiied  white  murk  on 
the  under  side  of  Ihe  wings,  (b)  [co,..]  [NL.] 
A  gentiN  of  Icpidoptcrous  insects.  Kcnnw, 
1H32. -Comma  badllua  tn  UitUvt, ». 
commaculatet  (ko-mak'u-lat),  r.  f.  [<  L.  com- 
maculatus,  prj.  of  commacnlare,  pollute,  <  rom- 


2f.  [Used  as  a  singular.]    An  assembly. 
No  rt«tic  at  s  comitia  of  the  csiiters 
Did  ever  there  become  his  parent's  robes 
Better  than  I  do  these. 

J?.  Jonton,  Staple  of  Vews,  v,  1. 

3t.  f IVr-d  as  a  singular.]  In  the  English  uni- 
versities, same  as  act,  5. 
comltial  i  kf}-mish'ial),  a.  [<  L.  wmiriiiiig.  <  co. 
mitia:  see  comitia:  Cf.  comiM/i/t.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  comitia.  or  popular  assemblies 
of  the  Romans  for  electing  officers  and  passing 
laws. —  2.  Fertaining  to  an  order  of  Presby- 
lies.  Hp.  Bancroft.- Oomltltl  tli>. 


(intensive) 
To  pollute ;  spot 

'  ig  slnne,  that  doth  eomnuscufafc 
le  of  man. 

The  Time*  Whittie  (E.  E.  T.  8.\  p.  OS. 

V),  V.  [<  MF- 
commonly  comanden,  =  D. 
manderen  =  G.  commamllrrn  =Pan.  kommandere 
=  Sw.  lonintaNtfcrn,  <  OF.  cynwiwaadcT,  com- 
monly comandcr,  cumander,  F,  commander  — 
Fr.  Sp.  comandar  =  Pg.  commandar sit.  coman- 
dare,  command,  <  ML.  commandare,  command, 
order,  the  same  word,  without  vowel-change, 
as  commendarc.  command,  onler,  also,  as  in 
L.,  intrust,  commend,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  man- 
dare,  commit,  intrust. enjoin :  ew  mandate.  Cf. 
commend.]  I.  trant.  1.  To  order  or  direct 
with  authority;  give  an  order  or  orders  to;  re- 

3uire  obedience  of;  lay  injunction  upon;  or- 
er;  charge:  with  a  person  as  direct  object. 

The  stale  ™m«nW  him  out  of  tliat  territory  In  three 
hour*  wsriduu  and  he  hath  now  submitted  himself,  and 
I  as  prisoner  for  Mantua    bonne ,  Letters,  xxxvl. 


virtue  !«•  had,  deserving  to  r 

Shak..  1  Han.  VI,  L  L 

2.  To  exercise  Influence  or  power. 

Not  music  so  commands,  nor  so  Ihe  muse.  CeaMc. 

3.  To  be  in  a  superior  or  commanding  position. 

A  princely  Castle  In  the  mld'st  commands. 
Invincible  fur  strength  ami  for  delight 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  1L  198. 

command  (ko-mand'),  n.  [=  F.  command*  = 
s j . .  It.  i-omnndo  —  Fg,  commando,  command; 
from  the  verb.  Hence  also  (from  E.)  Hind.  *■«- 
,  (from  It.)  Turk,  qomanda,  command.]  1. 
The  right  or  authority  to  order,  control,  or  dis- 
pose of ;  the  right  to  be  obeyed  or  to  compel 
obedience :  as,  to  have  command  of  an  army. 

Whites  yet  my  soldiers  are  In  my  command. 

Shak..  Hen.  V.,  UL  S. 

2.  Possession  of  controlling  authority,  force, 
or  capacity;  power  of  control,  direction,  or 
disposal;  mastery:  as,  he  had  command  of  the 
situation;  England  has  Ion, 
the  sea ;  a  good  command  of 

I  bare  some  money  ready  under  my  < 

beao.  and  Ft. ,  Honest  Man's  Fortune.  IL  £ 
What  an  eye. 
Of  what  a  full  command  she  bears  I 
Fletcher  (and  anecAerL  Love  s  Pilgrimage,  ill.  1 
He  assumed  an  absolute  command  over  his  readers. 

»rydcn. 

Never  had  any  writer  so  vast  a  command  of  the  wh.  de 
eloquence  ot  scorn,  misanthropy,  and  despair. 

Macaulay.  Moore's  Byron. 

3.  A  position  of  chief  authority  ;  a  position  in- 
volving the  right  or  power  to  order  or  control: 
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command 

ik  General  Smith  wug  placed  in  command.—  4. 
The  act  of  commanding ;  exercise  of  authority 
or  influence. 
At  there  la  no  prohibition  of  It,  so  no  command  fur  it. 


i  cannot  be  otherwise  than  esvago,  for  it  Im- 
plies au  appeal  to  fore*,  should  force  lie  needful. 

i/.  Sptnttr,  Social  statics,  p.  ISO. 

6.  The  thing  commanded  or  ordered :  a  oom- 
;  an  order;  word  of  com- 


Tti«  captain  lira  command.  Drgdtn. 

6.  A  body  of  troops,  or  any  naval  or  military 
force,  under  the  control  of  a  particular  officer. 

Meat*  jrou  to  march ; 
And  four  ihall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 

Skat.,  Cot.,  I.  ft. 

Kiddle  a  amall  command,  leas  than  one  thousand  men, 
after  a  severe  contest,  waa  gradually  forced  back. 

The  Ctnlury.  XXXIII.  till. 

7.  Dominating  situation;  range  of  control  or 
oversight ;  hence,  extent  of  view  or  outlook. 


The  steepy  stand 
i  vale  with  wldecamsumif. 


Which  orerloolts  th< 

Itryden,  .£netd. 

8.  In  fort,  the  height  of  the  top  of  a  parapet 
above  the  plane  of  its  site,  or  above  another 
work. 

The  command,  or  height  of  the  parapet  above  the  alt*, 
haa  a  very  Important  bearing  In  the  defence  of  permanent 
works.  Mnt.au,  Permanent  ForttAcationa,  p.  d. 

To  be  at  tms's  command,  to  be  at  one eervtce  or  bid- 
ding :  be  subject  to  one 'a  order*  or  control. — Word  of 
command  (wufif.X  the  word  or  phrase  addresaed  I 
superior  oflxcer  to  soldiers  on  duty  commanding  what 
are  to  do :  as,  at  the  vord  of  command  the  troops. " 
=  Byn,  1  and  2.  Sway,  rule,  anthorlty, — 6.  InJ 
chaise,  direction,  behest,  bidding,  requisition. 

commancUble  (ko-man'da-bl),  a.  [< 
+  -riMe-.}   Capable  of  being  com 
Grew.  fKare.J 

commandancy-general  (ko-man'dan-ai-jen'e- 
ral ),  n.  [After  Sp.  comandancia  general :  coman- 
tianeia,  the  office  of  a  commander,  tun  district 
of  a  commander  (=  OF.  comandance,  command ), 
<  eomandante,  a  commander;  general  —  E,  gen- 
eral:  sec  commamUtnt  and  general.']  The  office 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  governor  or  commander* 
general  of  a  Spanish  province  or  colony. 

co mmandant  (kom-an-dttnt' ),  n.  [=  D.  O.  Dan. 
8w.  kommandant,  <  F.  commandant  (=  Sp.  It 
eomandante  m  Pg.  rommandante),  n.,  orig. 
of  commander,  command:  see  command,  v. 
commander;  especially,  a  ooi 
of  a  fortified  town  or  garrison. 

p«^r^%^7C3^  m  si. 

The  murder  of  commandants  In  the  view  of  their  sol- 
diers. IS'irix, 

\  (ko^man'da-td-ri),  a.    [<  ML. 
~ymmendalorius,  < 
pp.  of 

mendare,  command :  see  command,  t'. 
mendatory.]    Having  the  force  of  command; 
mandatory. 

How  rvrnmemrfofoey  the  apoaMIc  anthorlty  was,  la  beat 
discernible  by  the  Apostle's  mandates  unto  the  churches. 

Bp.  Morton,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  73 

commandedneaa  <ko-iuan'ded-nea),  n.  The 
state  of  being  commanded.  Hammond. 


1126 

plars,ete.  See  eommanderv,  2  (b).  (ft)  A  similar 
officer  in  certain  secret  orders,  as  in  the  Amer- 
ican order  of  Knights  Templars,  (c)  A  mem- 
ber of  a  higher  class  in  a  modern  honorary  or- 
der. Where  there  are  Bee  classes,  the  corainandera  are 
the  third  In  dignity  :  where  there  are  three,  they  are  gen- 
erally tlie  second  :  as,  a  commander  of  the  Math. 

5.  A  heavy  beetle  or  wooden  mallet  used  in 
jut vi  tig,  or  by  sailmakers  and  riggers. 

nil  (tans;  .  .  .  stood  In  line  with  huge  wooden  beetles 
called  commanders,  and  lifted  them  high  and  brought 
theiu  down  .  .  .  with  true  nautical  power  anil  precision. 

C.  Reads,  Hard  Cash,  vli. 

6.  In  turq.,  a  box  or  cradle  for  incasing  an  in- 
jured limb. — 7.  In  hat-making,  a  string  which 
ib  pressed  down  over  a  conical  hat  while  it  is 
on  the  block,  to  bring  it  to  tho  required  cylin- 
drical form.— 8.  In  medieval  fort.,  same  as 
eacalier,  5. 

[They  laid]  another  (battery)  against  the  Kccpc  of  An- 
droid with  two  eommanden,  or  eauallera,  which  were 
abouc  with  one  fort  of  eleuen  other  pieces. 

Hatluyfi  Voyage;  II.  IS. 
Commander  of  the  Faithful ( A rabicomlraf  mtlsunlH), 
"  nar,  and  borne  by  the  sue 

: 

Knights  Hospitallers.,  etc  (»)  A  member  of 


ted  by  the  calif  Omar, 

fs  and  the  sultans  of  Constantinople.-  Grand 
Beer  of  the  order  of 


5.     Imperi  ous ;    domineering.  — 
cards.   See  Mtnfl. 

commandlngly  (ko-min 'ding-li),  adv.  In  a 
commanding  manner;  powerfully. 

rarliamentary  raemortals  promising  to  ranch  Interest, 
that,  let  tlieni  be  trvateil  In  what  manner  they  may,  merely 
for  the  snbjects,  they  are  often  eomx.iWnwf.v  attractive. 

/*  Qulnaty,  Style,  L 

commandltaire  (kom-mon-di-tar'),  it.  [F.,  < 
commandite,  a  partnership:  see  eommandite.l 
In  France,  a  silent  partner  in  a  joint-stock 
company,  who  is  liable  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  capital  he  Invests;  a  partner  in  a  limited- 
liability  company. 

commandite  (kom-mon-det'),  it.  fF.,  irreg.  < 
roMsumdrr.  in  sense  of  'commend,  intrust.'] 
A  partnership  in  which  one  may  advance  capi- 
tal without  taking  an  active  part  in  the  man- 
of  the  business,  and  be  exempt  from 
jility  for  more  than  a  certain  amount; 
liability;  a  special  partnership.   J.  & 

mi. 

commandlesst  (ko-roand'les),  a.  [Irreg.  <  com- 
mand,  v.,  +  -lea.]'  Ungoverned ;  ungovernable. 


commander,  (u)  The  chief  fiscal  officer  i 


i  furies 


a  might 

lleynvcd.  Trot.  Britannlca  (lflOSV 
commandment  fko-mand'ment),  n.  [<  ME. 
eommandement,  eomandement,  <  OF.  commandc- 
mtnt,  eomandement,  F.  cmnmandement  ■=  Pr. 
comandamcn  —  OSp.  comandamiento  =  Pg.  eom- 
mandamento  =  It.  comONdrtiwcufo,  <  ML.  *oost- 

tum,  <  eomman'dare,  commendare',  command:  see 
command,  r.,  and  -ment.']  1.  A  command;  a 
mandate;  an  order  or  injunction  given  by  au- 
thority; a  charge;  an  authoritative  precept. 

,  and  lepe  to  horae, 
Jferfin  IE.  ft  T.  8.\  it  fat, 
Ajiew  commandment  I  give  unto  you.  That  ye  ,I>r£OD0 

To  good  men  tboq  art  tent, 
By  Jove's  direct  evmmtiwiemem, 

B.  Jonecn.  love  Bestored. 
Specifically — 3.  Any  one  of  the  ten  injunctions, 
engraved  upon  tables  of  stone,  delivered  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  according  to  the  ac- 
count in  Exodus.   See  decalogue. 

Thou  knoweat  the  commandment*,  Do  not  commit 
adultery,  Do  not  kill.  Do  not  steal,  l)o  not  bear  false  wit 
rices,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.    Luke  iriil.  so 

3.  Authority;  command;  power  of  command- 
log. 

I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 

And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 

1H  stern  nHamandmenf.   Shall.,  As  you  l  ike  It,  11,  T. 

4.  In  ofVf  Eng.  lav,  the  offense  of  instigating 
another  to  transgress  the  law.— Tea  command- 
ments, (a)  The  decamgue,  (ft)  The  ten  Bugers.  | .Slang  J 

Could  I  curat"  near  your  beauty  with  ray  nails, 
I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  In  roar  tare. 

SIm*..  t  Hen.  VI.,  L  3. 

(e)  The  llnea  In  an  apple  extending  from  the  stem  through 

the  pulp.  (Colloq.l 

:ommando  (kg-man'do),  «.  [=  D.  Dan.  Sw. 
liommando,  lit.  a  commaud,  <  Sp.  eomando  =  Pg. 
commando  s  It.  eomando,  command :  nee  com- 
mand, n.  ]  A  military  expedition  or  raid  under- 
taken by  private  individuals  for  personal  ends ; 
more  specifically,  the  name  given  to  the  miasi- 
military  expeditions  undertaken  by  the  Boers 
and  English  farmers  of  South  Africa  against 
the  natives. 

If  the  natives  objected,  a  rwMmeuvfo  soon  settled  the 
matter.  A  emuimiaufa  waa  merely  a  new  name  for  an  old 
thing  It  was  war  without  anyof  the  usages  or  restraints 
of  war.  (rood  Ward*. 

Dommjuidresat  (ko-man'dree),  n.  [<  commander 
+  -ett.  after  OF.  commandcrritiic.'i  A  woman  in- 
vested with  supreme  authority;  a  female  com- 
mander. 

To  prescribe  the  order  of  doing  In  all  things,  la  a  pecu- 
liar  prenaralive  which  Wisdom  hatli,  aa queen  or  sovereign 

sssjsWSSsaVISi  over  other  virtnea. 

Heater,  Ecclee.  Polity,  t.  8. 


be  staid. 


he  highs 


uffi.-cr 


Use  high  eat  class,  or  one  of  the  highest  classes,  of  some 
modem  honorary  order*.    See  onier. « Byn.  1_  Unier, 

Head,  etc  See  chief. 

commander-in-chief  (ko-man'der-in-chef),  n. 
1.  The  commander  of  all  the  armies  of  a  state 
or  nation ;  the  chief  military  commander.  (<o  in 

Great  Britain,  the  highest  staff  officer  of  the  army.  (6) 
In  the  United  States,  the  President,  who  la  vested  with 
this  anthorlty,  both  in  the  army  ami  In  the  navy,  by  the 
Constitution.  The  title,  however,  la  often  unofficial! 
applied  to  tho  general  officer  holding 
rank  in  the  array  (now  that  of  senior 
hence  having  the  general  supcrvlsloi 
and  movements. 

8.  In  the  navy,  a 
independent  fleet  or  squadron 

commander&hip  (ko-mAn'der-ahip),  n.  [<  com- 
mander +  -thip.]    The  office  of  a  commander. 

commandery  (ko-man'der-i),  n. ;  pi.  omman- 
deriet(-iz).  [Alsbcontr.  eommandry . •<  F.  rwi.- 
manderie  (ML.  fommanderia),  <  commander, 
command :  see  f'»i»w»l,  r.,  and  -cry.]  1 .  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  commander. — a.  A  district 
under  the  authority  or  administration  of  a  com- 
mander, (a)  A  district  under  the  authority  of  a 
commander  or  a  governor. 


_M  (ko-man'der),  n.  {<  . 
dour  =  Dan.  tommandor,  <  OF.  commandeor,  F. 
commandeur  —  Pr.  ronaandairr,  comandador  as 
Sp.  comendailor  —  Pg.  commendador  —  It.  com- 
mendatore,  <  ML.  'commando tor,  commendator, 
<  eommandatut,  commendatut,  pp.  of  comman- 
dare,  commendare,  command  (see  command,  r.) ; 
in  mod.  E.  as  if  <  command  +  -eri .  Cf.  commo- 
dore.'] 1.  One  who  has  the  authority  or  power 
to  command  or  order;  especially,  a  military 
leader;  the  chief  officer  of  an  army  or  of  any 
division  of  it. 

I  have  given  him  for  .  . 
the  people. 

The  Romans,  when  cowii 
army  and  styled  them,  My? 


a  leader  ami 


to 

lee.  Iv.  4. 
war,  spake  to  their 
vim,  Alw'phthcgm*. 


Hence — 2.  One  who  has  control,  in  any  sense. 
[Rare.] 

Were  we  not  made  ourselves,  free,  unconflo'd, 
CManMrMtrrt  of  our  own  affections? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  til.  1. 

Specifically— 3.  In  the  British  and  United 
States  navies,  an  officer  next  in  rank  below  a 
captain  and  above  a  lieutenant  or  a  lieutenant- 
commander.  He  may  command  a  vessel  of  the  third 
or  fourth  class,  or  may  he  employed  as  chief  of  staff  to 
a  commodore  on  duty  under  a  bureau,  as  aid  to  a  fins  offi- 
cer, etc.  In  the  navy  of  the  VniU-d  states  the  commander 
ranks  with  a  licot<*iant-colouel  In  the  army.  Often,  as  a 
title,  abbreviated  Com. 

4.  (o)  The  chief  officer  of  a  commandery  in  the 
medieval  orders  of  " 


To  the  elector  of  Baden  [are  ceded)  the  I 
Ortenau,  the  city  of  Constance,  and  the  < 
Jleluau.  IT  notary,  In  trod,  to  Inter.  Law,  p.  3 

(6)  Among  several  medieval  orders  of  knights,  aa  the  Tem- 
plars, Hospitallers,  etc.,  a  district  under  the  control  of  a 
member  of  the  order,  called  a  commander  or  preceptor,  who 
received  the  income  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  knlghu 
within  that  district,  aird  expended  part  for  his  own  use 
and  accounted  for  the  rest:  in  England  more  especially 
applied  to  a  manor  belonging  to  the  priory  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  or  Knightaof  &t.  John  of  Jeruaalem.  neuce 
—  (e)  A  similar  territorial  district,  or  a  lodge,  in  certain 
secret  orders,  aa  In  the  American  order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plora.  (if)  In  certain  relUious  orders,  ua  those  of  M.  Ber- 
nard and  St.  Antbosiy,  the  dittrict  under  the  authority  of 
a  dignitary  called  a  commander. 
3.  A  house,  technically  called  a  cell,  in  which 
the  demain-rents  of  a'  medieval  commandery 
were  received,  and  which  also  served  as  a  home 
for  veteran  members  of  tho  order.  It  was  some- 
time* fortified,  and  occasionally  formed  an  ex- 
tensive and  formidable  stronghold, 
commanding  (ko-man'ding),  />.  a,  [Ppr.  of 
command,  r.l  1.  Directing  with  authority; 
invested  with  authority;  governing;  bearing 
rule;  exercising  authority:  as,  a  commanding 
officer. — 8.  Of  great  or  controlling  importance ; 
powerful;  paramount:  as,  commanding  influ- 
ence. 

a  certain  degree  In  the  seven- 
lUem  exercised  a  convutejiutin^ 
over  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Lccto,  nationalism,  L  184. 

The  political  economy  of  war  is  now  one  of  Ita  moat 
commamfuif?  aspects.    Gladstone,  Might  of  Bight,  p.  150. 

Wc  can  111  srsare  the eomuuinJiii,7  social  benefltof  cities. 

Emerson.  Conduct  of  Life. 

3.  Dominating;  overlooking  a  wide  region  with- 
out obstruction :  as,  a  commanding  eminence.— 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  cnmnittii- 
de>r,  or  of  one  born  or  filled  to  command;  char- 
acterized by  great  dignity ;  compelling  respect, 
deference,  obedience,  etc.:  as.  a  man  of 
manding  address ;  rommasMfisji  eloquence. 


In  the  sixteenth,  and  to  i 


the  great  eowmuinfreae  of  the  world. 

Cha/mmn.  All  Fooln 


CAajmiuin,  All  Fools,  v.  I. 
Let  me  adore  tills  second  Hecate, 
This  great  cvtnmortd rear  of  the  fatal  alsiere. 

feats,  and  Ft.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  v.  ~ 

commandry  (ko-man'dri),  «.  A  contracted 
form  of  commandery. 

commarkt  (kom'ark),  it.  [<  OF.  comarque,  < 
ML.  cwmwinrca,  comarcha,  commarchia,  <  com-  + 


Is  this  a  commanding  shape  to  win  a  beauty  ? 

Fletcher, 


b  t  itrate,  IL  1. 


He  was  advanced  In  life,  tall,  and  of  a  form  thai  might 
once  have  been  eomMandian,  but  it  wu  a  little  bowed  by 
time -perhaps  by  care.         Irvine,,  bketch-Book,  p.  ». 


marca,  mnrcha,  a  march,  boundary:  see  ma 
and  martl.]    The  frontier  of  a  country. 
The  coin  mora  of  S.  Lucar'a 

Snellen,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote.  L  I 
commassee  (ko-mas'e),  t».   A  coin,  chiefly  cop- 
per, current  in  Arabia  at  the  rate  of  from  40 
to  00  to  a  United  States  dollar. 

Latin  plural  of  comma,  1  and  2. 
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commaterial 

comma tcrialt  (kom-ma-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  com-  + 
;  of  th«'  same  matter  with 


The  beak*  In  blnU  are  cvmmaterial  with  teeth. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist., 


I  757. 

coramaterialityt  (kom-ma-te-ri-al'i-ti),  n.  [< 
commaterial  +  -ity.]  The" state  of  "being  com- 
material. 

commatia,  n.   Plural  of  commotion. 
commatic,  conunatical  iko-mat'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 

[<  LL  pr>«imu,f»csw,  <  Or.  knpfioTtxdc,  K,  xD^ua[%), 
a  short  clause:  see  (»■■».]  1.  Brief;  con- 
cise ;  having  short  clauses  or  sentences. 
[Rare.]  — 2.  In  music,  relating  to  a  comma. — 
Commatic  temperament,  in  music,  a  system  of  tailing 
which  u  based  upon  a  use  of  commas  in  determining  Inter- 
vals. 

COtnmation  (ko-mat'i-om,  n. ;  pi.  commatia  (-8). 
[Or.  tnuuarim;  dim.  of  ntyiua,  a  short  clause :  see 
comma.]  In  anc.  Or.  comedy,  a  short  song  in 
troohsic  or  anapestic  verse,  in  which  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  bade  farewell  to  the  actors  as  they 
retired  from  the  stage  before  the  iiarabasis. 

comma-tipped  (koinVtipt ).  a.  [<  comma  (ba- 
cillus) +  hp  +  -ecP.]  Tipped  or  terminated 
as  with  a  comma :  used  of  a  certain  species  of 
bacillus,  the  comma  bacillus.  See  cut  under 
bacillus. 

COmmatUm  (kom-.-tLtm),  ».  [<  L.  comma(t-), 
a  short  clause,  +  -wm.J  Briefness;  concise- 
ness in  writing;  shortness  or  abruptness  of 
sentences.  [Hare.] 

Commatitm  at  the  style,  Hrmirv,  On  Hoeea,  p.  43. 

commeasurable  (ko-mezh'ur-a-bl),  a.  [<  c»m- 
+  measurable.']  Having  or  reducible  to  the 
same  measure;  commensurate;  equal. 

A  eomiweoJtinsMf  grief  took  as  full  possession  of  him  as 
Joy  had  done.  /.  ration,  Dunne. 

commeasan  (ko-mezh'ftr),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
commeasured,  ppr.  eomMcasuriHy.  [<  com-  + 
measure.  Ct.  commensurate.]  To  coincide  with; 
be  coextensive  with. 

Until  endurance  grow 
sinew 'd  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will. 
Circled  thro'  all  experiences,  pore  law, 
Comisuuutir*  perfect  freedom,     Ttnnym,  (£n»ne. 

commeddlet  (ko-med'l),  r.  /.  [<  com-  +  med- 
dle.]   To  mingle  or  mix  together. 

Religion,  0  how  It  la  cony  me. IM  with  policy  ! 

reArter,  White  Devil,  III.  S. 

comma  il  faut  (kom  51  fo),  [F. :  romme  =  Pr. 
oiwi  =  OSp.  com,  Sp.  como  m  OPg.  com,  Pg. 
como  =  Olt.  com,  It  ,  crime,  as,  <  L.  quo  modo,  in 
what  or  which  manner  (quo,  abl.  of  quis,  who, 
which,  what ;  modo,  abl.  of  modus,  manner) ;  il, 
<  L.  ille,  this;  faut,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act. 
of  falloir,  be  necessary  (must,  should,  ought), 
an  impera.  verb,  lit.  be  wanting  or  lacking, 
orig.  identical  with  faillir,  err,  miss,  fall,  <  L. 
fafiere,  deceive :  see  trso,  mode,  and  fail,  r.]  As 
It  should  be;  according  to  the  rules  of  good  so- 
ciety ;  genteel;  proper:  a  French  phrase  often 
used  in  English. 

(kom  -  e  - 11 '  nS).  n.  [NL.,  named 
Jan  Commelin  and  his  nephew,  Kaspar. 
i  botanists  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.] 
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cate  Bowers  or  graceful  habit,  and  the  tuberous  roots  of 
some  species  are  said  to  he  need  for  food.   Also  spelled 

Oommelinace»(ko-mel-i-iiA'sf-e), ».  fi.  [XL., 
<  Vommrlina  +  -area.]   A  natural  order  of  her- 


baceous endogens,  natives  mostly  of  warm  cli- 
mates, recognizable  by  their  three  green  sepals, 
two  or  three  ephemeral  petals,  and  free  ovary 
with  a  single  style ;  the  spiderworts.  They  are  of 
Importance  only  as  ornamental  plants,  either  for  thelr 
flowers  or  foliage.  The  principal  genera  are  Tradeeniniia. 
(VrmiwWina,  and  Cyanntis. 

commemorable  (ko-mem'o-ra-bl),  a.    [=  It. 
commemoralnle,  <  L.  commemorabilis,  <  com- 
memorare,  commemorate:  se 
Worthy  to  be  commemorat 
noteworthy.  [Bare.] 

commemorate  (ko-mem'o-rat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  commemorated,  ppr.  comiiiemorafiso.  [<  L. 
cowiMiemorafss,  pp.  of  commemorare  (>  It.  min- 
is F.  eammr'morer),  <  com-  (intensive)  +  memo- 
rare,  mention,  <  mentor,  mindful :  see  memory.] 
1 .  To  preserve  the  memory  of  by  a  solemn  act ; 
celebrate  with  honor  and  solemnity ;  honor,  as 
a  person  or  an  event,  by  some  act  of  respect  or 
intended  to  keep  him  or  it  in  ] 


In  bot.,  one  of  the  principal  genera  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Cammelinaeea;  comprising  about  9fl 


happy  In  Its 
■  of  a  Divine  contrivance,  aa  any  age 
allow.  Bp.  Jktterburu, 

2.  To  serve  as  a  memento  or  remei 
perpetuate  or  celebrate  the  memory  of:  as,  a 
monument  commemorating  a  great  battle:  a 
book  commemorating  the  services  of  a  philan- 
thropist. -Byn.  Ooserrv,  .SntVmniw.  etc.    Se*  Isfj+nsJi, 

F.  commemoration  =  Pr.  comemorano  ~  Hp. 
conmcmoraeioH  =  Pg.  commemoracao  =  It.  <y«»i- 
mrmorazione,  <  L  commemoratlo(n-),  <  c«»t- 
memorare,  commemorate:  see  commemorate.] 

1.  The  act  of  commemorating  or  calling  to 
remembrance  by  some  solemnity;  the  act  of 

"m  memory  of  some  person  or  event 
celebration:  as,  the  feast  of  the 
among  the  Israelites  was  an  annual 
of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt. 

live  Church  of  England,  though  she  asked  for  the  Inter- 
cession  of  no  created  being,  still  set  apart  days  for  the 
commemoration  of  some  who  had  done  and  suffered  great 
things  for  the  faith,  Jfarau/ay. 

2.  Eceles.:  (a)  In  the  intercessory  prayers  of 
the  euchoristic  office,  mention  made  by  name, 
rank,  or  condition  of  persons  living  or  departed, 
or  of  canonized  saints;  also,  a  prayer  contain- 
ing such  mention:  as,  the  commemoration  of 
the  living;  the  commemoration  of  the  departed; 
the  commemoration  of  the  saints.  See  diptych. 
(o)  In  the  services  for  the  canonical  hours,  a 
brief  form,  consisting  of  anthem,  versicle,  re- 
sponse, and  collect,  said  in  honor  of  Ood,  of  a 
saint,  or  of  some  biblical  or  ecclesiastical  event : 
in  the  medieval  church  in  England  also  called 
a  memory,  and  sometimes  a  memorial.  A  com- 
plete service  said  in  honor  of  a  saint  was  also 
so  styled.  (<*)  Parts  of  the  proper  service  of  a 
lesser  festival  inserted  in  the  service  for  a 
greater  festival  when  the  latter  coincides  with 
and  supersedes  the  former.- Commsmoratlon 
day,  h,  the  University  at  Oxford,  the  day  on  which  tlie 
annual  solemnity  In  honor  of  the  benefactors  of  the  uni- 
versity is  held,  when  orations  are  delivered,  and  prtga 
compositions  an-  read  In  the  theater,  and  honorary  de- 
gree, conferred  upon  distinguished  persona.  It  is  the  con- 
eluding  festisal  of  the  academic  year. 

commemoratiTB  (ko-mem'o-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  com- 
memorate +  -ice  ;  ^F.commemoratif.ete.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  serving  or  intended  for,  com- 
memoration. 

A  sacrifice  cvmmemortttirt  at  Christ's  offering  up  his 
body  for  us.  Hammond,  Works,  1.  129. 

Over  the  haven  [of  Brfndlsf)  rises  a  eommrmnrafi're 
column  .  .  .  which  records,  not  the  dominion  of  Saint 
Mark.  but  the  restoration  of  the  city  by  the  Protoape- 
tharliu  Lupus.  E.  A.  freeman,  Venice,  p.  ftL 

commemorator  (ko-mem'o-ra-tor),  ».  [LL.,  < 
L.  commemorare,  commemorate:  see  cominicMi- 
orate.]    t>ne  who  commemorates. 

ccmmemoTatory(ko-mi:>m'g-ra-to-ri),  a.  [< 

commemorate  +  -ory;  —  8p.  conmemoratorio.] 
Serving  to  preserve  the  memory  of  (persons  or 
things).  Hp.  Iloof/cr. 
commemorise  (ko-mem'n-riaO,  r<  [As  row- 
mrmor-ate  +  -i:e.]  To  commemorate.  [Bare] 
Tlir  late  happy  ami  memorabli-  enterprise  "f  the  plant. 
Ins  of  that  part  of  America  called  Ne»  England,  down  - 
eth  to  I*-  cosnnseiiwiWj/.l  to  future  posterity. 

,V,  Mitdon,         r.nglnnd  s  ^Irtnorlal,  p.  17. 

comment,  r.  i.    An  old  form  of  common. 
commence  (ko-mens').  r. :  pret.  and  pp.  rwiw- 
"  ppr.  commencing.  [In  ME.  only  in  contr. 


commend 

toTmcotn*en,cum«rn(tMCOmse);  (.OF. comenrer, 
cumencer,  F.  commeneer  =  I*r.  eomensar  ss  Hp. 
comenzar  at  Pg.  eomtyar  =  It.  comindart,  Olt. 
eamemsare,  <  ML.  'contisi  fiorr,  begin,  <  L.  rem  -, 
together,  +  imtfuirr,  begin,  <  irnfiuwi,  a  begin- 
ning: see  initiate.]  I,  intrans.  1.  To  come  into 
existence;  take  rise  < 
teuce ;  begin  to  be. 

Thy  nature  did  cvmii 

Hath  made  thee  ban 


icnce  in  BUfferabce  ;  time 

I  in  U      Shak.,  T.  of  A..  Iv.  a 


Ethics  and  religion  differ  herein  ;  that  the  one  u  the 


of  hi 


2.  To  enter  a  new 
actor;  begin  to  be  (i 
to  be  or  become. 


being  undone,  commence  patriot 
Junius,  " 


i,  Utters,  July  il,  I7TI. 
In  an  evil  hour  he  coi»n*niee«f  author,  not  only  sur- 
rounded by  his  books,  but  with  the  more  urgent  cumpsn. 
Ions  of  a  w  lie  and  family. 

/.  D  ltnuti.  Calam.  of  Auth,  I.  M. 
It  is  .  .  .  too  common,  now  a  days,  for  young  nun.  di- 
rectly on  being  made  free  of  a  magazine,  or  of  a  wsi- 
liaper,  to  commence  word-eolners. 

P.  //off,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  10S. 

3.  [Tr.  ML  incipere,  take  a  doctors'  degree, 
lit.  begin,  commence:  a  university  term.]  To 
take  a  degree,  or  the  first  degree,  in  a  univer- 
sity or  college.    See  commencement. 

Then  Is  he  held  a  freshman  and  a  sot. 
And  never  shall  n>nismn. 

Jf  iddiefon  and  Uckter,  Roaring  Girl,  liL  a 
He  [Charlea  Chauncyl  ewmwieiwvrf  Itachclor  of  Infinity. 

Hut.  Sketch  ,>/  Pirn  Ck.  in  Baefm  (IS1?),  p.  ill. 
11  To  commence  M.  A.,™  etc,  meaning  "  to  take  the  degree 
of  M.  A.,"  etc.,  has  lieen  a  resign Ixeil  phrase  for  some 
three  centuries  at  least        P.  Hall,  False  PhUol,,  p.  40 

H.  fros*.  To  cause  to  begin  to  be ;  perform 
the  first  act  of;  enter  upon;  begin:  as,  tocom- 
menee  operations;  to  commence  a  suit,  action, 
or  process  in  law. 

like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage.  1  Hen.  VI.,  Iv.  7. 

Here  closed  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
His  mournful  narrative  —  can, moved  in  pain, 
In  pain  cesameneeif,  and  ended  without  peace. 

ronfssrwrfA,  Elcurslon.  Iv, 
=  8yn.  Commence.  Beyin.  In  all  ordinary  uses  commence 
is  ciactly  synonymous  with  toinn.  which,  as  a  purely  tag 
Itsh  word,  Is  nearly  always  preferable,  but  more  eepecially 
before  another  verb  In  the  Innnltlve. 

commencement  (kp-mens'ment),  n.  [<  ME. 
commencement  (rare),  <  OF.  (arid  F.)  commence, 
ment  (=  Pr.  comcnMmens  m  Sp.  c<>me»ir<?m»esf<) 
(obs.)  =  It.  comineiamento),  <  commeneer,  i 
mence,  +  -meaf.]  1.  The  act  or  fact  of  i 
menelng;  beginning;  rise;  origin;  first  < 
tcnoe;  Inception. 

And  [Iheyl  Ite^onne  freshly  vpon  hem  as  It  haddc  lie  at 
the  comcncemenl.  Merlin  (K.  E.  T.  »  X  U.  il*. 

It  was  a  violent  commencement.  Skak.,  Othello,  L  3. 
2.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
the  day  when  masters  of  arts,  doctors,  and 
bachelors  receive  their  degrees :  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  candidate  commence*  i 
doctor,  licentiate,  etc.,  on  that  day.  See 
mence,  r.  %.,  3.  Hence  —  3.  In  American  col- 
leges, the  annual  ceremonies  with  which  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  are  made 
bachelors  (of  arts,  sciences,  engineering,  etc.*. 
and  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  and  various 
honorary  degrees  are  conferred.  The  term  is  also 
applied,  by  extension,  to  the  graduating  exercises  of  acad 
emlea  and  schools  of  lower  grade.—  Commencement 
day,  tho  day  on  which  degrees  are  conferred  by  a  college 
In  American  colleges  It  Is  the  last  day  uf  the  collegiate 
year. 

commeneer  (ko-men'ser),  n.  1.  A  beginner. 
—  2t.  One  taking  a  college  degree,  or  com- 
mencing bachelor,  master,  or  doctor;  in  Amer- 
ican colleges,  a  member  of  the  seuior  class  after 
the  examination  for  degrees. 

The  Conxiratlon,  having  been  Informed  that  the  enst* -m 
.  .  .  for  the  n-'titot/Mcrr*  to  have  plumbcake  Is  dishonor- 
able to  the  College  .  .  .  and  chargeable  to  the  parents  o| 
Use  commcneect,  doe  therefore  put  an  end  to  that  eustoai. 
Heconte  of  the  Cvrjtoratum  o///irerrtnf  CiAlepc,  li^JO. 

The  Corporation  with  the  Tutors  shall  visit  the  chambers 
of  tile  eauimcncere  to  see  that  tills  law  lie  well  olsjerved. 

/virce.  Hist  Harv.  I'nlv  .  App..  p.  137. 

commend  i  ko-mend'),  r.  [<  ME.  commendm, 
comcmicn  (rarely  comaunden:  see  command), 
commend,  —  F.  commender  —  Sp.  comendar,  in- 
trust a  benefice  to,  —  It.  rommendare,  <  L.  com- 
Willi  III,  intrust  to,  commend,  in  ML.  changing 
with  rwjiniflnffiirr,  command,  the  two  forms, 
though  setmnitod  in  Bom.  and  Eng.,  heing  etv- 
tii ologicall v  identical:  see  rommnsrf,  r.]  x\ 
trans.  1.  To  commit;  deliver  with  confidence  ; 
intrust  or  give  in  charge, 
r,  into  thy  hands  I  c 
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He  I  Parol  mad*  *  vainglorious  boasting  of  hU  Faithful 
nee*  to  tlM  Uwoea,  but  not  ao  much  Mini  Wort  rom- 
nwadej  himself  to  God.  Balur,  chronicles,  p.  !KH. 

2.  To  represent  or  distinguish  aa  being  worthy 
of  confidence,  notice,  regard,  or  kindness;  rec- 
ommend or  accredit  to  favor,  acceptance,  or 
favorable  attention;  set  forward  for  notice: 
sometimes  used  reflexively:  as,  this  subject 
commends  itself  to  our  careful  attention. 

the  good  proportion  of  any  thins;  doth  greatly 
"it. 


[Hi 
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evemptloisi,   mmmrmlams,  annate*. 
JTJiwih.  Latin  Christianity.  >iU.  10. 
A  living  hut  I*™  (ruled  by  the  king  to  the  lualiop  of 
oln  in  commendam,  and  the  claimants  of  the  right  of 


I  mnmfiuf 

J*uitenham. 

I  •utnitiffui  unt 


>  too  Pbrbo  oar 

Among  the  religion*  of  th«  wot 
at  enshrining  In  archaic  forma  prl 

age.  J.  JL  SceU\ 

3.  To  praise;  mention  with  approbation. 
Whan  the  kynge  Arthur  and  the  kynge  Ban  herdea  of 
!  that  the  kynge  Bohon  hadde  don  the!  were 


uf  Eng.  Poeale,  p.  114. 
Her        Rom.  ivl,  1. 

I  we  distinguish  three 
rlplca  of  eternal  value, 
the  moat  rationalistic 
'■it.  Religion,  p.  19). 


i  nauche  and  wmmden. 

MrHin  (E.  E.  T.  S.L  U.  870. 
And  the  lord  eoaantrarfoif  the  unjuat  ateward,  because  tie 
had  done  wlaely :  for  the  children  of  thla  world  are  in  their 
generation  wiaer  than  the  children  of  light.    Luke  xvL  8. 
He  commended  my  apirlt,  though  he 


of;  give 


4.  To  bring  to  the  mind  or 

or  send  the  greeting  of :  wit 

noun,  often  reflexive. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother.        .SAai. ,  M.  for  M  i 
Trolla*  .  .  .  rowuneMoW  Atnuef/  run  tat  aifertlonatetv  to 

yon.  SAii*.,  T.  and  l\,  III.  1. 

8.  In  feudal  ecelet.  late,  to  place  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  lord.    See.  eommenda  Uon,  4. 

The  privileged  poaltlon  of  the  abbey  tcnanta  |of  DU- 
aenti-t  |  gradually  led  the  other  men  of  the  valley  to  eom- 
mrml  themaelTea  to  the  abbey.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  ?al. 
Commend  ma  to  (a  thing  specified),  a  familiar  phrano 
eiprcaalve  of  approval  or  preference. 

r  lo  a  maak  of  aillineai,  and  a  pair  of  sharp 
i  under  It 

Sheridan,  Tlie  RlraU,  1.  1 
r  to  home-Joy,  the  family  boart. 
Altar  and  hearth. 

firuirm'no,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  flfi. 
ai  BytL  3  and  3.  To  ejtol,  laud,  eulogise,  applaud. 

fl  intrant.  To  express  approval  or  praise. 
(Bare.] 

Nor  can  we  much  ram  mend  If  he  fell  Into  the  more  nr. 
dinar?  track  of  endowing  charities  and  founding  iu«nu 
lertea.  Brvuyham. 

dt  (k$-mend'),  n.  [icommrnd, r.]  Com- 
;  compliment ;  remembrance ;  greet- 
ing. 

Tell  her.  I  tend  lo  ber  my  kind  roi.iw.cn-ot. 

Slut*  .,  Rlcfl.  II..  ill  1. 
Thanka,  matter  jailer,  and  a  kind  cow  irsritrf. 

Machin,  Dumb  Knight,  r. 
Let  Jack  Tolderry  hate  my  kind  Onwaib,  with  thla 
Caveat,  That  the  Put  which  goea  often  to  the  Water. cornea 
home  cracked  at  last.  Hrmlt.  Utter*,  I.  1.  «. 

commendable  (ko^mcn'da-bl  :•.  a.   [=  Sp.  co- 

mrndable  =  It.  temmeruhilnfr,  <  L.  commendabi- 
lit,  <  oiamenriVjrc,  commend:  see  commend  and 
-able.]  Capable  of  belngcommendeil,  upproved, 
or  praised ;  worthy  of  commendation  or  praise ; 
lnutlable. 

falleth  vpnn  the  laat  tillable  of  a 
t  eommendabU. 
am.  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeaie,  p.  AS. 
Sure,  tare,  such  carping  It  not  cvmmcmtaole. 

Sh.;k.  Much  Ado.  III.  1. 

ableness  ( ko-men'da-bl-nea),  n .  The 
state  of  being  commendable. " 

"  ably  (ko-men'da-bli),  adv.   In  a  com- 
i  or  praiseworthy  manner. 
I  know  very  many  notable  Gentlemen  In  the  Court  that 
hatle  written  wmrmrmtattta,  and  toppreated  It  agayne. 

/*MffrnA«tnt,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poetfe,  p.  16. 

commendam  (ko-mcn'dam).  n.  [<  ML.  com- 
mrniiam,  ace.  (in  phrase  dare  or  mittere  in  com- 
mendam, give  in  trust)  of  eommenda.  a  trust,  < 
L>.  eommendare,  intrust :  see  commend,  r.  and 
command,  c]  An  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  liv- 
ing commended  by  the  crown  or  head  of  the 
church  to  the  care  of  a  qualified  person  to  hold 
till  a  proper  pastor  is  provided :  usually  applied 
to  a  living  retained  in  this  way  by  a  bUnop  after 
he  has  eeaaed  to  be  an  incumbent,  the  benefice 
being  said  to  be  held  in  commendam,  and  its 
holder  termed  a  commendator  or  eommenda  tori/. 
The  practice  gave  rtae  to  aerloua  abuaea  J  under  It  livings 
were  held  by  peraona  who  performed  none  of  the  duties  of 
the  office-  It  waa  condemned,  though  In  guarded  term1, 
by  tlie  Council  of  Conatuice  OtlTi  and  the  Council  of 
Trent  115*3),  and  haa  greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely 
disappeared,  throughout  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church.  It 
waa  prohibited  by  statute  In  the  Clmrrh  of  England  In  l&us. 

There  waa  aotne  aenae  for  eumuiewifom*  ,-  at  first  a  hen 
there  waa  a  living  void,  and  never  a  clerk  to  aerve  It,  the 
bUhopa  were  to  keep  It  tilt  they  found  a  lit  nun :  but  ivtiw 
It  it  a  trick  for  Ule  llahop  ' 


jiretcutttioii  had  brought  an  action  against  tlie  Ikihop. 

£.  A.  Ahbatt,  Bacon,  p.  HO. 

,ttuy  (ko-men'da-ta-ri),  n.    [<  Mi.. 
i,  <  .»»mwi.vi./<f :  see rommcmiam.] 
itory,  2. 

commendation  (kom-en-da'shon).  n.  [<  ME. 
commendacion  =  Pg.  commenaacao  —  It.  eom- 
mendazione,  <  L.  commendatio(n-),  <  eommenda- 
re, pp.  commendalue,  commend:  see  eomnund, 
r.,  and  -nfi'os.]  1.  The  act  of  commending; 
praise;  approbation;  favorable 
in  words;  declaration  of  esteem. 

Need  we,  at  tome  other*,  cplatlee  uf  comiwc,o/Afi,>M  to 
yvo?  S  <'or.  III.  1. 

The  eoMuarwinraon  of  adversaries  U  the  greatest  triumph 
of  a  writer,  because  It  never  cornea  unleae  extorteil. 

I>r]K<rn,  Prvf.  lo  Aim.  alid  Acfdt. 

2.  That  which  commends  or  recommends;  a 
ground  of  esteem,  approbation,  or  praise. 

Goodnature  lathe  moat  godlike  c»«s  nvendoruin  of  a  rami. 

I>ryu>ii.  Iked,  to  Juvenal  a  Sallret. 

3.  Kind  remembrance;  respects:  greeting; 
message  of  love :  commonly  in  the  plural.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

Mistreat  Page  hath  her  hearty  eoiwrneada/iVwiJ  to  you  too. 

-SAni-.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  li.  ft 

4.  In  feudal  lav,  the  cession  by  a  freeman  to 
a  lord  of  dominion  over  himself  and  his  estate, 
the  freeman  thus  becoming  the  vassal  and  se- 
curing the  protection  of  the  lord.  It  waa  tj 

by  placing  the  hands  between  those  uf  the  lord,  and 
the  oath  of  fealty.  It  Is  sometimes  deaciilied  as  a  s 
der  of  cetate.  and  aomellmea  aa  not  Involving  thla. 

By  the  practice  of  V**m  \n*nt1tit\*m  ...  the  Infertile  put 
himself  under  the  personal  care  of  a  lord,  but  without  al- 
tering or  divesting  himself  of  his  right  to  his  estate. 

JfsM'ne,  Early  Hist,  of  Inatltutioua,  p.  1M. 

TlM  Wneflclary  ayateni  1m.hu. I  the  receiver  of  land  to  the 
king  who  gave  It ,  and  the  m-t  of  n,mim  •ulatitm  plius-,1 
tlie  freeman  and  hit  land  nnder  the  protection  of  the 
lord  to  whom  he  adhered.  5ru66v.  Conat  Ilist.,  f  Ufa, 

6.  In  the  medieval  church  in  England,  a  ser- 
vice consisting  of  psalms,  said  in  the  church 
over  a  corpse  while  the  priest  was  marking  and 
blessing  the  grave  before  proceeding  to  the 
funeral  mass  and  the  burial-service  proper. 

Also  called  (Ac  «.m«»e».f,rnV,r.t.  or  pasfiwa  ot  eoMouuoV 
(sun,  and.  more  fully.  (Ac  cv.mmemfsiJion  of  the  swat, « 
comiwrlsdVsfiioie  •>/*»•!: 

Whllat  the  choir  waa  chanting  a  service  called  tho  Coiw- 
inrmfafion  '\t  S***li,  the  prtett,  vested  in  hit  alb  and  at«de, 

Ruck,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  li.  *T*t. 
Commendation  nlnepcnca,  a  lient  silver  nlnepcnny 
piece  formerly  uaod  in  England  aa  a  love- token. 
Like  cwnmemtatum  niiuurttce,  crookeil, 
With  "To  and  from  my  love,*  It  kmktvl. 

A  flwfur.  Htsdlbraa.  I.  I.  4B7. 


II.  ».;  pi.  e»mi»c^ciaf<>rt«(-rix).  1.  A  com- 
mendation ;  a  eulogy. 

I  He]  ratecnu  hit  aJunrlatlng  with  him  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence and  commt-Mtatvrii  of  hit  own  piety. 

Jf iffun,  Are  .pegltlca,  p.  ». 

2.  One  who  holds  a  benefice  in  i 
See  eommentlam.    Also  < 
commender  (ko-men'der),  a. 
mends  or  praises. 

Proward,  complaining,  a  rommeisoVr  glad 
Of  the  timet  past,  when  he  waa  a  young  lad. 

13.  Joiuon.  tr.  of  Horace  a  Art  of  Poetry. 

commendmentt  (ko-mend'ment),  n.     [<  com- 
mend +  -nicNf.]    Commendation.    B.  Janton. 
commenaal  (ko-men'sal),  a.  and  n.   [<  ME. 


commeniMil  =  F.  commensal  =  rip.  eomcHtal  a>  Pg 

bicm 

L  a.  1. 


M(=l'g. 

commental  =  It.  commentate,  <  ML.  (vmiwcnsrtliji, 


<  L.  com-,  together,  +  memta,  table.] 
Eating  together  at  the  same  table. 

Tbey  surrounded  me.  and  with  the  utmoat  complaiaauce 
espresM-d  their  Joy  at  seeing  me  become  a  coiwtoesutaJ  otll- 
err  o(  the  palace.  SmotUtt,  tr.  of  Oil  Bias,  vli.  i 

2.  In  tool,  and  hot.,  living  with  aa  a  tenant  or 
('"inhabitant,  but  not  as  a  parasite;  inquiline. 
See  II.,  2. 

H.  «■  1.  One  who  eats  at  the  same  table  with 
another  or  others. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  world- wide  prevalence 
of  sacrificial  worship  point*  to  a  time  when  tlie  kindred 
group  and  the  group  of  euiwmensqfs  were  identical,  and 
•  Iwn.  conversely,  people  of  different  kin*  did  not  eat  and 
drink  together.  JYiacyc  Brit.,  XXI.  1X4. 

2.  In  loot,  and  hot.,  one  of  two  animals  or  plants 
which  live  together,  but  neither  at  the  expense 
of  the  other;  an  animal  or  a  plant  as  a  tenant, 
but  not  a  true  parasite,  of  another;  an  inquiline. 
Tims  the  small  pea  crab  (/"inwrfAerei),  which  live*  with 
on  oyster  In  the  aame  shell,  but  leeda  Itself,  aa  doee  the 
oyster,  la  a  rwmuleMwf ;  such  also  la  the  cancrlaocial 
anemone,  which  Uvea  on  tho  ahell  of  a  crab,  or  on  a 
which  a  hermit-crab  occupies.  (See  cut  under 
Compare  rwuorfuNM.  oanuti<.)  In  regard  to 
anthoritii  ' 


It  la  ohvtou*  that  an  eihauative  knowledge  of  tlie  ape- 
ries, nature,  and  life  history  of  the  mmt  formidable  loarct 
rojuiuviLtai*  of  man  ts  of  primary  Importance. 

Kdintmryh  fee,  CLXIV.  SiT. 

commenBalism  (ko-men 'sal  -izm),  n.  [<  com- 
menml  +  -itm.]  Commensal  existence  or  mode 
of  living;  the  state  of  being  commensal;  com- 
mensahty.    Also  calltM  enmhimu. 

commensallty  (kom-en-sal 'i-ti),  n.  [<  com- 
mental  +  -itu ;  m  F.  commentatite',  etc.l  1. 
Fellowship  at  table ;  the  act  or  practice  of  eat- 
ing at  the  same  table. 


Commendation  of  the  body.  In  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  fonn  of  committal  of  the  body  at  burial  to 
the  ground  or  to  the  tea.  -gyn  L  KeroDimenilalioti.  en- 
comium. 

commendator  (kom'en-da-tor),  ».  [ML.,  one 
holding  in  eofnmoudam.  L  a  commenuer,  <  citm- 
mendare,  commend:  see  com  mend,  r.,  and  row- 
mcNaVini.]  One  who  holds  a  benefice  in  com- 
mendam.   See  r»mmrW<jM. 

commendatory  (ko-men'd*-tti-ri),  a.  and  n. 
f=  Sp.  comendatitrto,  <  LL.  eammendatorut*, 
<  L.  commendator:  see  commendator.']  I.  a. 
1 ,  Serving  to  commend ;  presenting  to  favor- 
able notice  or  reception ;  containing  approval, 
praise,  or  recommendation  :  as,  a  commendatory 
letter. — 9.  Uoldinga  benefice  in  commendam : 
aa,  a  commendatory  bishop. —  3.  Held  in  com- 
mendam.   See  commendam. 

The  bishoprics  and  tile  great  (vmmrmialory  abbeys 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  held  by  that  order. 

Burtr,  Rev.  In  I'ranee. 


Idatory  Utters,  letter*  written  by  one  Idahop 
lo  another  in  liehalf  of  any  of  the  clergy  or  other*  of  Ids 
dioceae  who  are  traveling,  that  they  may  be  well  received 
among  the  faithful :  letter*  of  credence.  According  to 
tlie  nils*  and  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  no  christian 
could  communicate  with  Ihe  church,  or  receive  any  aid 
or  countenance  from  It.  In  a  country  not  his  own.  tiniest 
he  carried  with  him  letter*  of  crcdcnrc  from  hi*  bishop. 
These  letter*  were  of  several  kinds,  according  b>  the  dif- 
ferent occasion*  or  the  quality  of  the  |>er*on  who  carried 
them.  viz..  com»ier«f«tocy  (sisecillcall)  w.t  ciilledl,  cioninrr- 
nicu(«rTi',  and  rfimtMsrjr.  Tli*  first  were  urnine-l  only  b) 
l^raons  of  oiialily,  or  to  p*-raoti»  whiw  reputation  had 
lieeti  ciillo'l  lit  iplestlon.  or  to  the.-lergy  who  bad  i •,*-*»!, >n 
to  travi'l  In  foreign  conntiiea.  The  second  wcrrgrantcl 
to  all  w  ho  were  In  Jieace  and  communion  with  the  church, 
wheni'e  they  were  Lklso  called  iwcf>nr/.  cccfc«oif»r»tf.  And 
Boinctinie^  miiomVof-  Tile  third  wee  given  only  lo  the 
clergy  removing  from  imr  church  to  ■cttlr  in  anotlicr.  Blwl 
testlrii  d  thai  tlx'  In  uhrr  loo!  the  bishop  s  b  ale  to  dc|<art 

Commendatory  prayer.  In  the  I  look  -if  Common 
Prayer,  a  prnycr  in  the  "filer  for  the  \isitatl<>n  of  the 
tick,  to  lie  uted  for  a  person  at  the  pol>'»  ^otu 


HrT.  firua-wc,  Vulg.  Err..  UL  iS. 
2.  In  ;odl.  and  hot.,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  commensal ;  commenaalism. 
commensationt  ikom-en-sa'shon),  a.  [<  ML. 
as  if  *rommrnsr>tio(n-),  <  L.  cv>«i-.  together,  + 
menrnt,  table.  See  cwwaiciiso/.]  The  act  of  eat- 
ing at  the  same  table. 
Pagan  eoM.iwo.aof ion.  Sic  T.  Brotrne,  Mite.  Tract*,  p.  1 5. 
conimouguTability  (ko-nien'su-rii-bil'i-ti),  a. 
[<  commensurable  (see  Ailitg) ;  '=  F.  rommciurii- 
rahilite',  etc.]  Tho  state  of  being  commensu- 
rable, or  of  having  a  common  measure, 
commensurable  (Ko-men'su-ra-bl>,  a.  [=  F. 
commen*urable  =  Sp*.  conmeneurable  =  Pg.  coin, 
mcngsrarrf  =  It.  rommetwBrai>if>.  <  LL.  cwiw- 
m<  H.«Mrftfci7i»,  <  'commen  -urare,  reduce  to  a  com- 
mon measure:  see  eommenmrnte,  and  cf.  com- 
mtxuurablc,  menturabte.')  1.  Having  a  com- 
mon measure ;  reducible  to  a  common  measure. 
Thus,  a  yard  and  a  fixit  are  rommentiirahic,  aa  both  may 
be  measured  by  Incite*.  Commtnntrn Mr  nunaor r»  are  those 
which  tuny  t«r  meaaured  or  divided  by  other  number*  with- 
out a  remainder,  a*  12  mid  IS,  which  may  be  meaaured  by 
ft  and  II,    Hoc  intomnumsMratAr , 

2.  Suitable  in  measure ;  adapted. 

Their  poems  .  .  .  could  not  he  made  eon*  Murium  re  of*  to 
the  voice  or  Instrument*  in  proec. 

llobnt.  On  Uavetianfa  Preface. 

3.  Measurable.  [Bare.] 

A*  God.  he  1*  eternal  i  as  man,  mortal  and  consMientwro 
Me  by  time.  Jrr.  Taylor,  Works  ted.  l*JH  I.  S37. 


Commensurable  tn  . 

aveawst  wv>*.*vt*»X  111 
a.|ilare*. 


of  the  Gr. 


In  a 


>bly  ( ko-men  'su-ra-bli),  < 
commensurable  manner, 
commensurate  (ko-men'su-rat ),  r.  f.  •  pret.  and 
pp.  ettmmentturtitcd,  ppr.  coiwiweueKrafiir;;.  [<  LL. 
rommcnsMratu*,  adj.,  prop.  pp.  of  'commensu- 
rarr,  reduce  to  a  commou  measure.  <  L.  com-, 

jrarr,  r.   Cf.  r-ommraeirrc]    1.  To  reduce  to  a 
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commensurate 


The  apteat  terms  to  commtntuwtf  the  longitude  of  ptvn. 

Sir  T.  Brwew,  \  nig.  Err.,  vL  7. 

2.  To  adapt ;  proportionate. 

ComuMnMuratinq  the  forms  of  absolution  to  the  degrees 
of  preparation  anil  necessity. 

Jtr.  TojnW,  Works  (ed.  isas),  11.  aw. 

commensurate  (ko-men'sft-rftt),  a.  [<  LU.  ™»- 
meastirafN*',  pp.  a<Q. :  s*h»  the  verb.]  1.  Redu- 
cible to  a  common  measure;  commensurable. 
— 2,  ( >f  equal  size  ;  having  the  name  boundaries. 

The  Inferior  commissariats  which  had  usually  been  rem* 
mritrarars  with  the  dioceses.  CAomorrs's  Entyc. 

8.  Corresponding  in  amount,  degree,  or  mag- 
nitude ;  adequate ;  proportionate  to  the  pur- 
pose, occasion,  capacity,  etc. :  as,  we  And  no- 
thing in  this  life  eommemturate  with  our  desires. 

When  shall  we  return  to  a,  sound  conception  of  the  right 
to  property  namely,  as  being  official,  implying  and  tie* 
mantling  the  performance  of  cumwensurate  duties  ? 

Colrridpt,  Table-Talk. 

Landor,  with  his  Illuminative  force  unmet  by  any  row- 
menruroJe  task,  wandervd  like  "  blind  Orion,  hungry  for 
the  morn."  Slntman.  Vict.  rovts,  p.  40, 

commensarately  (ko^men'gu-rat-li),  orfr.  In 
a  commensurnte  manner ;  so  as  to  be  commen- 
surate; correspondingly;  adequately. 

"  Q0S8  (ko-men'sij-rat-nes),  n. 
I  or  quality  of  being  commensurate, 
ation  (sQ-men -hii  ra'shon),  n.  JT= 
F.  eommentnratum  =  Sp.  WMiwensaracton  =s  Pg. 
eommentura^So  ~  It.  rommeiumrasionf,  <  LI>. 
com meneu ratio{n-),  <  commensttrnfiis;  see  com- 
mensurate, v.]  Proportion ;  the  slate  of  having 
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as,  a  commentary  on  the  Bible.  A  textual  com- 
mentary explains  the  author's  meaning,  sen- 
tence by  sentence.  Hence — 2.  Anything  that 
serves  to  explain  or  illustrate ;  an  exemplifica- 
tion. 

(Jood  life  Itself  U  but  a  commentary,  an  exposition  upon 
our  irturhlng ;  that  which  la  lint  laid  upon  us  U  preach- 
ing. Donne,  Sernioas,  v. 

3.  A  historical  narrative ;  an  explanatory  rec- 
ord of  particular  transactions:  as,  the  CommeM- 
tarie*  of  C'tesar. 

"  Memorials, '  or  preparatory  history,  are  of  two  aorta; 
whereof  tin-  ulio  may  ho  termed  VommenUtritA,  and  the 
other  Registers.  Aaron,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  190. 
-Syn.  See  remark,  n, 

commentaryt(kom'en-ta-ri),r.  [<  commentary, 
».]    I.  intrant.  To  write  notes  or  coi 

Now  a  little  to  commentary  rpon  all  these 
let  me  leaue  but  this  as  a  raueat  by  the  way. 

Quoted  tu  Cunt  John  Smith  «  True  Travels, 

U.  trant.  To  comment  upon, 
commentate  (koin'en-tet),  r.  i.\  pret.  and  pp. 
commentated,  ppr.  cosisienMfinj/.  [<  L,  commen- 
tatnt,  pp.  of  cvmmcntari,  comment:  see  com- 
nienfl,  r.]    To  make  comments;  write  a 
mentary  or  annotations.  [Rare.] 


commercialism 

ful,  as  well  as  the  must  productive,  source  of  national 
"th ;  and  has  accordingly  Imhiw  a  primary  object  of 
■  political  carta,       A.  Hamilton,  Federalist.  So.  11 
I  think  all  the  world  would  gain  by  setting  coin  now  at 
perfect  liberty.  Jefermm,  Correspondence,  I  -  v-i 

2.  Social  intercourse;  fellowship;  mutual  deal- 
ings in  common  life ;  intercourse  in  general. 

I  to  enjoy  hks  desiraUe 
I  here. 

Coryai,  Crudities,  L  41 
The  end  of  friendship  is  a  commerce  the  most  strict  and 
homely  thai  can  be  Joined. 


through  all  the  retail- 


,  ii.  an. 


It  la  for  aid  and  comfort 
as  and  passage*  of  life  and  death. 

Enter  ton,  Frieiiidiip. 
We  know  that  wisdom  can  be  woo  only  by  wide  emm- 
merc*  with  men  and  books. 

L'mrll,  Among  my  Books.  *.M  nor  ,  t  )V.. 
3.  Sexual  intercourse.— 4.  A  game  of  cards, 
played  by  any  number  of  persona,  in  which  a 
hand  of  five  cards  iadealt  to  each  player,  th*  two 
i  having  the  poorest  hands  retiring  from 
this  being  continued  until  only  two 
persons  are  left,  who  are  declared  the  winner* 
and  receive  prizes.  If,  during  play,  a  person  in 
i  to  another  out  of  it,  he  forfeits 


the  game  speaks 
his  hand  to  hire 


commentation  (kom  -  en  - 1* '  shon ),  «.  [=  it. 
comentazionc,  <  h.  commentating-),  < 
tori,  pp.  commentate,  comi 
v.]  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who  comments ; 
annotation. 


All  Stneas  lies  in  a  partiiular 

portlon  of  one  thing  to  another. 

comment1  (ke<-ment'  or  kom'ent),  r.  [<  F. 
rowsieHfeT  —  Sp.  comentar  =  Pg.  commentar  = 
It.  comentarr,  comment,  <  L.  eommenUiri,  eon- 
sider  thoroughly,  think  over,  deliberate,  dis- 
cuss, write  upon,  freq.  of  comminisci,  pp.  r»s»- 
mentnt,  devise,  contrive,  invent,  <  com-  +  •mi- 
nuet (only  in  comp.;  cf.  reminucent),  an  incep- 
tive verb,  <  »/  'nn-n  (in  mc-minitt*e,  remember, 
men*,  mind,  etc.)  =  Skt,.  »/  salta,  think:  see 
mind,  memento,  mental,  etc.]  L  intrant.  To 
make  remarks  or  observations,  as  on  an  action, 
an  event,  a  proceeding,  or  an  opinion ;  espe- 
cially, to  write  critical  or  expository  notes  on 
the  works  of  an  author. 

Enter  his  chamlier.  slew  his  breathless  corpse, 
And  comment  then  npon  hi*  sudden  death. 

SAoa-.,  !  Hen.  VI.,  ill.  S. 

Critics,  having  first  taken  a  liking  to  one  of  these  poets, 
proceed  to  com  Mint  on  him  and  illustrate  him.  Dryitrn. 

1  must  tnutslnte  and  com  uieNf.  r*oos. 

II.  frans.  To  make  remarks  or  notes  upon ; 
expound;  discuss;  annotate. 

This  was  the  teit  comment,-./  by  t°hrysostom  and  Theo. 
doret.  Heeee;  Collation  of  halms,  p.  1H. 

Panlnt »  Work  has  been  commented  without  end,  .  .  . 
but  never  rebelled  against  or  superseded. 

Amer.  J«nr.  nihil.,  V.  Sso. 

comment1  (kom'ent),  ».  \<  comment*,  r.]  1. 
A  spoken  or  written  remark  or  observation ;  a 
remark  or  note ;  especially,  a  written  note  in- 
tended as  a  criticism,  explanation,  orexpansion 
of  a  passage  in  a  book  or  other  writing;  anno- 
tation; explanation ;  exposition. 

He  speaks  nil  riddle,  I  think.  I  must  have  a  comment 
ere  I  can  conceive  him,    B.  Jon*>n,  i  a~  i.  Altered,  I.  i 

The  oSmV^^SS^^^It^,  Alma.  L 
2.  Talk  or  discourse  upon  a  particular  subject ; 

knights,  ainl  beard^la  Uwuglil^ 
sent  W^^|J^C  ws*^'1n^e|L 

-Bvn.  1.  Annntntinn,  etc.   See  remark,  n. 

comment'-'t,  r,  t.  [<  L.  rouiiMcnriri,  feign,  de- 
vise, <  cost-  +  aafMifiri,  feign,  lie,  orig.  devise, 
think  out;  akin  to  commim/tri,  jip.  coniuir>nfu«, 
devise  :  see  cowsiesf1,  r.,  and  mci»rfnc(V>i(iv.]  To 
feign ;  devise.  Spevter. 

commentary  (kom'en-ta-ri),  n. ;  pi.  ro»imrrif<i- 
rt>»  (-riz).  [=  F.  commcnUiirc  =  Sp.  It.  amenta- 
rio  =  Pg.  commcntorio,  <  L.  commcNf«rtn.«,  m, 
(si*,  liber,  a  book),  or  com  men  tori  urn,  neut.  (sc. 
rirfnmen,  a  volume ),  a  commentary,  explanation, 
orig.  a  note-book,  memorandum,  prop,  adj.,  < 
CYMNisentori,  write  upon, comment,  devise,  etc.: 
see  com .Ne« f1.  r.]  1.  A  series  or  collection  of 
comments  or  annotations;  especially,  an  ex- 
planation or  elucidation  of  difficult  and  obscure 
passages  in  a  book  or  other  writing,  and  con- 
sideration of  questions  suggested  by  them,  ar- 
ranged in  the  Mime  order  as  in  the  text  or  writ- 
ing examined ;  an  explanatory  essay  or  treatise : 


The  spirit  of 


of  taste. 


of  metaphysics  and  nioraU,  with  tar  more  avidity  than  to 
physics.  ITAeireH. 

commentative  (ko-men'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  commea- 
tate  +  -ire.]    Making  or  containing  comments. 

commentator  (kom'en-ta-tor),  ».  [=  F.  com- 
menUtteur,  etc.,  <  lata  men  to  for,  an  inven- 
tor, interpreter,  <  I<.  owmeittori,  pp.  commen- 
tate, comment:  see  rommcnf1,  r.,  and  cf.  com- 
mater. J  One  who  makes  comments  or  critical 
and  expository  notes  upon  a  book  or 
writing ;  an  expositor ;  an  annotator. 


-Syn.  1.  Business,  —  J.  Communication; 
Intercourse. 

commerce  (ko-mcrs'),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  r«m- 
merced,  ppr.  commercing.  [<  F.  com meror  — 
Hp.  comerciar  =  Pg.  commercuir  -  It.  < 
dare,  <  ML.  commerciare,  LL. 
trade,  traffic,  <  h.  commercium,  coi 
commerce-,  «.]  1»,  To  traffic;  carry  on  trade; 
deal.    Sir  If.  Raleigh. 


B.  JimMm.  Kvtry  Man  oat  of  his  Hu 
2.  To  hold  social  int«rcourse ;  commune. 

Looks  commercirHt  with  the  skies, 
Th)  rapt  sunt  sitting  In  thine  eyes. 

,  11  Penseroso.  1. 1 


1-imno.  Satires.  vIL  W. 
al  (ko-men-ta-to'ri-al),  a.  [< 
rx>m»sfNtof»r  +  -to'.]  lielating  to  or  character- 
istic of  commentators.  Wkencell. 
commentatorship  (kom'en-ta-tor-shlp),  a.  [< 
commentator  +  -*hij>.]  The  office  of  a  commen- 
tator. 

commenter  (kom'eu-ter  or  ko-men'ter),  H.  [< 
comment  + -erl.  Ct.commrnUitor.]  1.  One  who 


She  hated  all  the 
Their  lavisi 


ions,  etc. —  2t.  A  commentator  or  annotator 

And  diners  C"mnuntert  upon  llaniel  hold  the 
opinion.  /'ureAov,  Iturrimage,  p.  78. 

As  slUy  as  any  commenter  goes  by 
Hard  words  or  sense.  Donne.  Satires,  li. 

Also  cyimrwcHfor. 
commentitioust  (kom-en-tish'us),  a.    [<  L. 
commentitiwi,  more  correctly  commenticius,  de- 
vised,  fabricated,  feigned,  <  rwmmenfiri,  devise  a 
falsehood :  see  comment?.]  Invented ;  feigned ; 
;  fictitious. 

i<o  mnnjt  commeiififHisu  Fables  were  Inserted,  that  they 
rendered  even  what  Truths  he  |UeolTrey  of  Moumoiithl 
wrote  sus]iected.  Baker,  ChronMca.  p.  1. 

Who  willingly  pa*«*  by  that  which  Is  Orthodoxa!!  In  them, 
and  itudlotisl)  lull  out  that  whkh  Is  cvmment a ioue,  mid 
list  for  their  tunics.        MMon,  Pre l* Ileal  Eplsi^niacy. 

COmmeiltitioUBnesst  (kom-ep-tish'us-nes).  n. 
Counterfeituess;  fictitiousness ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing fabricated.  Jiailey. 

commentor  (kom'en-tor),  n.    See  commcMfcr. 

commentyt  (kom'en-tl),  ».  An  obsolete  form 
of  comUK/sfni. 

commerce  ("kom'ers),  «.  [<  F.  t»»i»fw  =  Sp. 
cotweroo  =  Pg.  It.  ty>iwiwcrri«t  <  L.  commtfrfistn, 
commerce,  trade.  <  mm-,  together,  +  wirrs- 
{mcrei-i.  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  >  mercari, 
trade:  see  iwrrrAtiNf,  mrrccnary.]  1.  Inter- 
change of  goods,  merchandise,  or  property  of 
any  kind ;  trade ;  traffic :  used  more  especially 
of  'trade  on  a  large  scale,  carried  on  bv  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  between  different 
countries,  or  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
country,  distinguished  tut  foreign  commerce  and 
internal  commerce:  a-,  tlie  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  between 
New  York  and  Boston ;  to  be  engaged  in  oni- 
mrrcr. 

A  pr>»peroiu  commerce  Is  now  perceived  and  acknow- 
tobs 


i'mn,  Liberty  of  CuOsKlt 
Hid  hu  face 
From  all  men,  and  eommereina  with  himself, 
He  lost  the  sense  that  handles  dally  life, 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  MslL 

commerceablet  (ko-mer'aa-bl),  a.  [<  com  merer, 
r,,  +  -able,]    Suitable  for  traffic.  .Uonntosif*, 
quoU«d  by  F.  Hall, 
commerceleas  (kom'trs-lea';,  a.   [<  commerce  + 
-Icm.]    Destitute  of  commerce.  [Bare.] 
The  savage  commerce /ess  nations  of  America. 

J.  Tuekrr,  To  Karnes. 

commercer  i  ko-mer'f*er),  n.  1.  One  who  traf- 
fics with  another. —  2.  One  who  holds  social 
intercourse  or  communes  with  another, 
commercial  (ko-mer'shal),  a.  [<  commerce  + 
-tat;  =  F.  commercial,  etc.]  1.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  commerce  or  trade;  of  the  nature 
of  commerce:  as,  commercial  concerns;  com- 
mercial relations;  a  eirmmcrciai  transaction. — 
2.  Carrying  on  commerce ;  characterized  by  de- 
votion to  commerce:  as,  a  rorowerritif  commu- 
nity.— 3.  Proceeding  or  accruing  from  trade : 
as,  commercial  beueflts  or  profits.— 4.  Devoted 


to  commerce :  as,  a  commercial  caret 


6.  PN- 


pared  for  the  market,  or  merely  as  an  article  of 
commerce;  hence,  not  entirely  or  chemically 
pure:  as,  commercial  soda,  ailver,  etc.— com- 
mercial agent,  an  oMrcr,  with  or  without  consular  Ju- 
risdiction, stationed  at  n  foreign  port  for  the  (Mirpuse  ,.f 
attending  to  the  commercial  Interests  of  the  country  be 
represents.—  Oommerclal  law,  the  body  of  law  wiilch 
relates  to  commerce,  snch  as  th*  law  of  shipping,  bills  »<f 
etchange,  Insurance,  brokerage,  etc  The  lxidy  of  rules 
constituting  this  law  Is  to  a  great  extent  the  same  tlirongli- 
nnt  tlie  coniniercisl  world,  the  rules,  treatises,  and  de- 
cisions of  nne  country,  with  due  allowance  for  lucnl  differ- 
ence* of  commercial  usage,  being  Iti  general  applli-alile  t» 
tlie  questions  sristikg  In  any  other. —  Commercial  letter, 
a  "lie  of  w-ritlng-risiier,  11  x  17  Inches  when  unfolded. 
Smalt  ccnnmeretal  tetter  la  10,  m  16}  inches.  [I".  S.J  — 
Commercial  note,  s  »iie  of  writing-paper,  b  x  10  Inches 
when  unfolded.  [V.  s.  ]  —  Commer dtd  paper,  neg«tiai.le 
paper,  snch  at  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  etc..  given  in  Hie 
due  course  of  imsiitess  —  Commercial  room,  a  nuhlL- 
roora  In  the  hotels  of  Creat  Britain,  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  commercial  travelers,  commercial  traveler,  a  trav- 
eling agent  for  a  wholesale  business  house,  f 
samples :  a  drummer.  =8yn.  See  merrtin/ife. 

corirmerciallsm  (ko-mfr'shal-igm),  a.  [<  < 
merciul  +  .i#m,]  1.  The  maxims  and  meth- 
ods of  commerce  or  of  commercial  men  ;  strict 
business  principles. 

Tlie  txty  clienn  and  sell  dear  evmmercuifiswi  In  which  he 
had  been  brought  up. 
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8.  The  predominance  of  commercial  pursuit* 
and  idea*  in  an  age,  a  nation,  or  a  community, 
commercially  (kg-mer'ahal-i),  adr.  In  a  com- 
mercial manner;  as  regards  commerce;  from 
the  business  man's  point  of  view :  aa,  an  arti- 
cle commercially  valueless ;  copyright  commcr- 


commerciatet  (kcrmer'ahiat),  r.  i.  [<  ML. 
merciatut,  pp.  of  cvmmercuire,  have  commerce : 
see  commerce,  r.]  To  have  commercial  or  so- 
cial intercourse ;  associate.  O.  Ckeyne.  [Bare.] 

commeret,  ».    [=  So.  cummer,  kimmcr,  a.  v. ;  < 

F.  commere,  a  gossip,  a  godmother,  =  Pr.  00- 
moire  =  Sp.  Pg.  eomadre  %m  It.  Comoro,  <  MI.. 
eommater,  godmother,  <  L.  com-,  with,  T  mater 
(>  F.  mere,  etc.)  w  E.  mother.']  A  gossip;  a 
goody ;  a  godmother. 

commevev  r.  t.   See  com  mow. 

comrnigrate  (kom'i-grat),  r.  <.;  pret.  and  pp. 
cwamiyrafeti,  ppr.  enmmiarati»g.  [<  L.  commi- 
grata*,  pp.  of  commigrare,  <  com-,  together,  + 
migrarc,  migrate:  see  migrate.]  To  migrate, 
especially  together  or  in  a  body;  move  in  a 
body  from  one  country  or  place  to  another  for 
permanent  residence.  [Bare.] 

commigration  (kom-i-gra'ahon),  n.  [<  L.  com- 
migratw(n-),  <  commigrare,  pp.  commigrattts : 
«*f  eommigrate.]  The  act  of  migrating,  espe- 
cially in  numbers  or  in  a  body.  [Rare.] 

Almost  oil  do  hold  the  c-mmiffration  of  soulee  Into  the 
Purtnas,  rllgrimant',  p.  47b. 

•  of  notions 

HaktteiU,  Apology,  p.  38. 

commilitantt  (ko-mil'i-tant),  n.  [<  1 .1...  com- 
militan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  cwnmi/ifare.  <  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, +  militare,  tight,  be  a  soldier:  see  mili- 
tant.] A  fellow-soldier;  a  companion  in  arms. 

HU  martial  compeer  (hen,  mid  brave  tmmiiiumi. 

iJraytim,  Polyolbton,  xvtll. 

comminatet  (kom'i-nat),  r.  (.  [<  L.  commina- 
tus,  pp.  of  comminari,  threaten  (>  Sp.  conmi- 
nar  =  Pg.  committor  =  It.  commtMrc),  <  oom- 

mituitiyry,  imiuioc.]  ""To  threaten ;  denounce. 

G.  Hardinge. 

mm  ml  nation  (kom-i-na'ahgn).  w.  [=F.  commi- 
nation  =  Pr.  cum  niacin  =  Sp.  conminacion  =  Pg. 
commmacdo  —  It.  comminazione,  <  L.  commina- 
fto(n-),  <  cwnminari,  threaten :  see  comminate.] 
1.  A  threatening  or  denunciation;  a  threat  of 
punishment  or  vengeance. 

With  terrible  amminariotu  to  all  them  that  did  rcsUt. 

Fan.  Martyr*,  p.  tt*. 

Those  thnndera of  eommlnation  which  not  twfreutiently 
roll  from  orthodox  pulplto.  /a.  Tujifar. 

Specifically  —  3.  In  the  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er of  the  Church  of  England,  a  penitential  of- 
fice directed  to  be  used  after  the  Litany  on  Ash 
Wednesday  and  at  other  times  appointed  by 
the  Ordinary.  It  cooaliU  of  a  proclamation  of 
aniierhndJudgnienUagalnet  .liiliere  In  sentence* 
1  Deul.  xjtvll.  ami  other  paiwagi-a  of  Hcrlpture  (to 
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comminute  (kom'i-nflt).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eosi- 
minHtrxf,  ppr.  comminuting.  [<  L.  comminuhu, 
pp.  of  enmminuerc  (>  It.  eomminuire  —  Pr.  Pg. 
comminuir  —  F.  romminucr),  make  small,  break 
into  pieces,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  rni'inncr*,  pp. 
minutut,  make  small:  see  minute,  minis*,  di- 
minish.] To  make  small  or  tine ;  reduce  to  mi- 
nute particles  or  to  a  fine  powder  by  breaking, 
pounding,  braying,  rasping,  or  grinding;  pul- 
verize; triturate;  levigate. 

[Their  toethj  teem  entirely  designed  for  gathering  and 
temminuting  their  simple  f'Wd. 

OotdmUh,  Int  to  Brookes*  Nat  HIU. 

Finely  comminuted  partlclea  of  ihelia  and  ooral. 

Vancin,  Coral  Reed,  p.  ML 

Thoae  [flshesl  that  form  thia  genua  .  .  .  feed  chiefly  on 
rtu'll-iiab.  which  they  cwnminuts  with  their  teeth  before 
they  e wallow  them.  Pennant,  Brit.  ZoOL,  The  OUt  Head. 

comminute)  (kom'i-nut),  a.  [<  L.  comminutm, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Divided" into  small  parts; 
comminuted. —  Comminute  fracture, in  ewry., frac- 
ture uf  a  bone  Into  more  than  two  piece*. 

comminution  (kom-l-nu'fdion),  n.  [=  F.  com- 
minution, <  L.  aa  if  *M>»mtni<fi>>{*-),  <  comml- 
nuere:  see  comminute,  c]  1.  The  act  of  com- 
minuting or  reducing  to  fine  particle*  or  to  a 
powder;  pulverization. 

[It]  il  only  wrought  together,  and  died  by  sudden  Inter- 
mUlure  and  comminution. 

Bacon.  Physical  Fable*,  it,  ExpL 

3.  In  swg.,  a  comminute  fracture. — St.  At- 
tenuation or  diminution  by  small  abstractions. 
Commiphora  (ko-mif 'C/-r\\),  «.  [NL„  <  Or.  «o>- 
m,  gum,  +  -Oofiof,  <  flpetv  '=  E.  tear1.]  A  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  natural  order  Burteraccte, 
natives  of  Africa  and  the  Kast  Indies,  and 
abounding  in  fragrant  balsams  and  resins. 
Many  of  the  specie*  are  Imperfectly  known.  The  princi- 
pal are:  C.  Myrrha,  yielding  African  myrrh ;  C.  OjrJxtUa- 
mum,  yielding  Arabian  myrrh  anil  the  balm  of  (Ulead  or 
ualaam  of  Mecca:  C.  Mukul.  yielding  African  hdelllnm; 
and  the  Indian  »pedes<r.  KataJ,  etc.)  fmm  which  the  rea- 
lm called  bautxl  and  hodlhai  are  obtained. 

commis  (ko-m«y)t  n.  [F.,  <  ML.  eommisfus,  a 
deputy,  commissioner,  orig.  pp.  of  L.  commit- 
(ere,  commit:  see  commit.  Equiv.  to  E.  com- 
mittee.] In  French  law,  a  person  appointed  by 
another  to  represent  him  in  a  transaction  of  any 
kind. 

commiset,  c  •'•  [ME.  commiscii,  <  OF.  commi*, 
pp.  of  commettrt,  commit:  see  commit,  and  cf. 
demife,  demit,  compromise,  compromit.]  To  com- 
mit; perpetrate. 

The  (Ty»tcn  man  aayd  eerely  thoa  haet  mmrnvw-d  tome 
oiaydde,  for  thmi  art  all  bvnpr<r>njre  wylh  the  Mood. 

tfoljl  Aood  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  loo. 

commiaerable  (ko^miz'e-ra-bl),  a.  [=  It.  com- 
miserabile,  <  L.  aa  if  "commiaerabili*,  <  commi- 
eerari,  commiserate:  see  commiterate,  v.]  De- 
serving of  commiseration  or  pity;  pitiable: 
capable  of  exciting  sympathy  or  sorr 


of  which  the  people  are  to  napond  AmmV  an  exhorta- 
tion to  repentance,  the  Mat  peilm.  and  penitential  pray- 
er*. There  la  uo  office  of  cimmilnalion  In  the  American 
rYayer-Boo*.  hot  the  pray*"  contained  In  the  EnglJah 
office  are  oedorod  to  bo  uaed  at  tho  end  of  tho  Utiuiy  on 
Aab  Wedaoaday. 

comminatory  (ko-min'a-t^-ri),  a.  [=  F.  com- 
minatoire  a  Hp.  conminatorio  =  Pg.  It.  eommi- 
natorio,  <  LL.  as  if  'comminatoriut,  <  commina- 
tor,  a  threatener,  <  L.  comminari,  threaten :  see 
safe.  ]  1 .  Menacing ;  threatening  punish- 

JB.  JotutoH. 
nmlnntorv  note  of  the  power*  demanding  that 

°"  *  Appitton,  "a*,  f^at*,  p.  410, 

S.  In  to*,  coercive ;  threatening;  imposing  an 
unconscionable  forfeitttrc  or  other  hardship,  in 
such  sense  aa  not  to  be  enforcible  in  a  court 
of  justice. 

commingf,  ».   See  coming. 

commingle  (ko-ming'gl),  e.  t.  or  I.;  pret.  and  pp. 
commingled,  ppi.  commingling.  [<  com-  +  min- 
gle. Cf.  comtM^nr.]  To  mix  together;  mingle 
in  one  mass  or  intimately ;  blend. 

Dlaaolntlont  or  gum  tragacanlli  and  oil  of  tweot 

do  not  cvmniiti-.-!'.         6a«o«,  Phje,  and  lied. 

Cemmfn^iM  with  the  gloom  of  Imminent  war. 

TtnnitMm,  lied,  to  Idyll*  t  "  " 

comminuatef  (ko-min'u-at),  r.  t.  An 
form  of  comminafc. 

comminniblftt  (kom-l-nQ'i-bl),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
L.  comminuere,  make  small  (see  cy>mmi»K/'i,  + 
-ible.]    Bedncible  to  powder ;  capable  of  being 


Thia  noble  and  oummutraltU  pemon.  E>lward. 

Atom,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  106. 
Acutely  oonadou*  what  oommueraUe  object*  1  content 
to  be  mnJted  wIUl        F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  ISO,  note. 

commiserate  (ko-miz'e-rat),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
com iw ittera teit,  ppr.  commiserating.  [<  L.  rout- 
miterahu,  pp.  of  commuerari  (>  It.  comniw- 
rare  =  Pg.  commiterar),  pity,  compassionate,  < 
com- (intensive)  +  mwcr«n',pitj-,  commiserate, 
<  miser,  wretched:  see  miser,  miserable,  etc.] 
1.  To  feel  sorrow,  regret,  or  compassion  for, 
through  sympathy;  compassionate;  pity:  ap- 
plied to  persons  or  things:  as,  to  commutcrafr 
a  person  or  his  condition. 

Then  tnnat  we  thoae,  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  dlaease,  or  want,  com mijeratt.^^^       ^  ^ 

3.  To  regret;  lament;  deplore;  be  sorry  for. 


endeavonr  to 


We  mart  repeat  the  often  repeated  aaytag,  that  il  la  « 
worthy  a  religioua  man  to  view  ao  irrellgloua  one 
with  alarm  ur  aversion ;  or  with  any  othrr  feeling  than  re- 
gret, and  hop*,  ami  brotherly  oommu>mtf<*n. 

Carigtt,  f  oreign  Kot.,  1829. 

in'lUa  decrMe'Tfpitti  tlnlvenal  Konia 

immSnO,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  S14. 

3.  An  expression  of  pity:  condolence:  as,  I 
send  you  my  commiterntvins.  -Syn.  Sympathy, 

Companion,  etc.  (ae«  fntv\  felhm  feeling,  teDdemeia, 

concern. 

commiserative  (ko-miz'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [= 
miseratito;  as  commiserate  +  -*rs.] 
sionate.    Hp.  Hall.  [Bare.] 

commiseratively  (ko-miz'e-r*-tiv-li),  adv.  In 
a  compassionate  manner;  with 
Sir  T.  Overbury.  [Bare.] 

commiserator  (ko-miz'e-ra-tor),  n.  [aw  Pg.  oom- 
miserador  =  It.  commiscratore;  as  commiserate 
+  -or.]  One  who  commiserates  or  pities;  one 


=  It.  com- 


to  a 


con 

sariale;  i 
commissary, 
commissariat  (kom-i-sa'ri-at),  n.  and  a.  [=  D. 
kommissariaat  =  O.  commissariat  =  Dan.  Jtom- 
muuKjrirtt,  <  F.  oommtwariaf  —  8p.  comisariato 
=  Pg.  eommissariado  —  It.  commissariato,  <  ML. 
'ammissariatus,  <  rvimmijojnriK*.  a  commiasary : 
see  oomntuwary  and  -ate3.]  I.  a.  1.  That  de- 
partment of  an  army  the  duties  of  which  consist 
in  supplying  transport,  provisions,  forage,  camp 
equipage,  etc.,  to  the  troops;  also,  the  body  of 
officers  in  that  department,  in  the  United  state*, 
army  theae  function* are  divided  between  thet| 
ter'e  department,  which  furulahe*  tranuiorta 
log,  and  camp  and  garrwuwi  equipage,  and  the  a 
department,  under  the  control  of  a  com muaary -general, 
which  province  the  food  •applies.   In  1*19  and  lsu>  the 


Iher  aupply 

department*.  In  the  control  department,  which  perfurni-d 
ail  the  civil  a.lmlnUti»tlve  .lutleaot  the  anny.  Near  the 
cloec  of  1S7S  the  control  department  au  mperaeded  by 
the  conunbuariat  and  tnuuport  dcpartmenL 

The  etrcalatory  ayitem  I*  the  t*>mmi*tarUt  of  the  phyv 
lologlcal  army.       Huxley  and  1'okmwjm,  Phyaioi.,  1 30. 

2.  The  offiee  or  employment  of  a 
—8.  In  Scots  lair,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
aary;  the  district  of  country  over  which  the 
authority  or  jurisdiction  of  a  commissary  ex- 
tends.   See  extract,  t 

The  Inferior  cvmmimriatM,  which  had  atoaUy  been 
oommenHirate  with  the  dloceee*.  had  been  abolbhed  l>y  a 
prevluua  statute,  ea^ti  cxhiii  ty '  ' 
commiuarial,  of  which  the  tl 


onld 


3.  To  express  pity  for;  condole  with:  as,  he 
commiserated  him  on  his  misfortune. 

I  commiserated  him  aincerely  for  having  inch  a  dUagrec- 
able  wife.  B.  Tavtor,  Landa  of  trie  Saracen,  p.  30l 

=  Byn.  To  iympathlie  with,  feel  for,  condole  with, 
commiseration  (ko-miz-e-ra'ahon),  n.  [=  F. 
commiseration  =z  Sp.  conmiseraeion  —  Pg.  eom- 
miseraeSo  =  It.  commiscrazione,  <  L.  commisera- 
Ho(n-),  found  only  in  the  sense  of  'a  part  of  an 
oration  intended  to  excite  compassion,'  <  commi- 
scroti,  commiserate:  see  wmmiserofc.]  1.  The 
act  of  commiserating;  sympathetic  suffering  of 
pain  or  sorrow  for  the  wants,  afflictions,  or  dis- 
tresses of  another;  pity;  compassion. 

Loaaee  .  .  . 
Enough  to  preaa  a  royal  merchant  down, 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  hi*  «tnte 


IX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  concerned  in  t 
ing  supplies:  as,  tie  commissariat  t 
commissariat  arraugementii. 

it  doei  great  credit  to  the 
>y,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  L 

commissary  fkom'i-saV-ri),  ».;  pi.  cwHiwiiumnc* 
(-riz).  [=  F.  coMimtisaire  (>  G.  fynnmi*«ir  = 
Dan.  kommisar  —  Sw.  kommissarie ;  cf.  D.  kom- 
missaris)  =  Sp.  comisario  =  Pg.  eommissario  a. 
It.  eommissario,  eommessario,  <  ML.  enmmissa- 
rius,  one  to  whom  any  trust  or  duty  is  dele- 
gated, <  L.  eommissus,  pp.  of  eommitlere,  com- 
mit: see  commit.  Cf.  commissioner,]  1.  In  a 
general  sense,  one  to  whom  some  charge,  duty, 
or  office  is  committed  by  a  superior  power;  one 
who  is  sent  or  delegated  to  execute  some  office 
or  duty  in  the  place,  or  as  the  representative, 
of  his  superior;  a  commissioner. 

Commiaalonera  or  cvmmiewcirie*  are  frequently  sent  for 
the  lettlemetit  of  apecial  uueetlone,  u,  for  Inatance  in. 

i  to  be  paid  after  a  war  for  kwe*  Incurred,  or 
diipute*. 

A'.  Senu jcter,  American  biplomacy,  p.  110, 

2.  Eceles,,  an  officer  who  by  delegation  from  the 
bishop  exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  remote 
parts  of  a  dioceae,  or  is  intrusted  with  the ; 
formance  of  the  bishop's  duties  in  his  abaei 

The  eommisaaru-  of  the  Blahop  of  London  entertalnrd 
tnlta  exactly  analotrau*  to  thoae  of  the  trade*  unions  of  the 
present  day.  £ruMe,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hue.  p.  SIS. 

3.  In  Scots  late,  the  judge  in  a  commist 
court ;  in  present  practice,  the  sheriff  of  > 
county  acting  in  the  commissary-court.  See 
commissary-court.—  4.  Milit.,  a  name  given  lo 
officers  or  officials  of  various  grades,  especially 
to  officers  of  the  commissariat  department,  in 

the  Hritiah  army  a  commUaary -general  ranks  with  a  nia- 
"  a  deputy  cummlaMryaeneral  with  a  colonel, 
ry  with  a  major,  a  deputy  eommlMary  with  a 


I  rouuh  bear 


.  with  a  lieutenant.  In 
.  an  officer  who**  duty  I*  the  furnishing 
of  food  for  the  army  is  called  a  eantmi/uarpa./ nSeittmce, 
Iho  rommUaery .general  ranking  aa  a  brigadier  general 

■  (komM-s«-ri-k6rt),  ».  Ii 
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co  nunissa  ry  -court 

Edinburgh  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which 
irere  transferred  the  duties  formerly  discharged 
by  the  bishops'  commissaries,  h  had  jurisdiction 
In  actions  «f  mwrw,  iloclarator  of  marriage,  nullity  of 
marriage,  snd  the  like.  Iu  (lowers  having  comr  gradu- 
sllv  to  be  conjoined  with  those  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
It  "was  abolished  in  USE.    Also  railed  euoeisforwif  court 

(6)  A  sheriff's  or  county  court  which  decrees 
and  confirms  exeeutora  to  deceased  persons 
leaving  personal  property  in  Scotland,  and 
diseluirgcs  relative  incidental  functions.  The 
sheriff,  as  Judge  of  this  court.  Is  curtain  actions  has  the 
title  irf  wmawtmry,  the  county  over  which  the  court  ha* 
Jurisdiction  being  nls  fnmmumriat, 

commissary-general  (kom'i-ea-ri-jen'e-ral).  n. 
The  head  of  the  cotnmissariai  or  subsistence 
department  of  an  army.   See  onmrnuaniiru,  4. 

conuni8^ry-s«rgearit(kom'i-e*-ri-«8r'jent),  n. 
A  nou-cortuniseioned  staff-officer  in  the  United 
States  army,  appointed  from  sergeants  who 
have  faithfully  served  in  the  line  five  years,  in- 
cluding three  years  in  the  grade  of  non-com- 
missioned officers.  His  duty  is  to  assist  the 
commissary  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties. 

commlssaryahip  (kom'i-ea-ri-ahip).  a.  [<  com- 
missary +  -thiii.]    The  office  of  a  commissary. 

commission1  (ko^mish'on),  n,  [<  ME.  commis- 
sion =  D.  kommixHie  ='  G.  rttmmimUm  =  Dan. 
Sw.  kommlttio*,  <  OF.  commission,  F.  oommis- 
tion  =  Pr.  aimutmon  —  Sp.  comUum  =  Pg.  com- 
musSo  —  It.  commusione,  <  ML.  commusio(n-), 
a  delegation  of  business  to  any  one,  a  commis- 
sion, the  *•.:*•.  •  by  which  a  trust  is  held,  in 
Ia.  the  act  of  committing,  a  bringing  together, 
<  ntmmitlrre.  pp.  commi»»tu,  commit:  see  <»»i- 
mif.]  1.  The  act  of  committing  or  doing:  of- 
ten with  the  implication  that  the  thing  done  is 
morally  wrong:  as,  the  commitriim  of  a  crime. 

Whether  rassssisfum  ot  something  which  Owl  liath  for- 
hidden,  or  the  omission  of  something  conimanded. 

HogerM,  Sermons. 

3.  The  act  of  intrusting,  as  a  charge  or  duty. 
—3.  That  which  is 
delivered. 

He  will  do  hat  cemnalwvon  thoroughly. 

Skak,,  tyahsllii*.  IL  i. 

4.  Tho  warrant  by  which  any  trust  is  hold  or 


1130 


In  one 


to  a 


Where'*  your  romuisstien,  tori 

Authority  ao  weighty. 
Speclttcmlly  —  (a)  A  warrant  gri 
inertly  to  s  person,  or  to  a  ho 
into  and  report  on  any  subjeet. 


Stay, 

■  ?  words  canaut  carry 
Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  1IL  S. 
nted  by  government  au 
ly  of  persona,  to  Inquire 
(ft)  The  docutBcat  laMled 


hy  the  government  to  omcen  In  the  army  and  navy  Jinlges, 
Justices  of  the  peace,  and  others,  conferring  authority  to 
perioral  their  various  functions:  also,  the  power  thus 
granted.  (e>  A  writ  which  iteues  from  a  court  of  law  for 
various  purpoaca.  audi  aa  the  taking  of  evidence  from 
witnesses  who  arc  unaMe  to  appear  in  court. 
Hence — 5.  Charge;  order;  mandate;  author- 
ity given. 

He  bore  his  great  rtissniissiosi  lit  hit  look.  Dryden. 
He  Would  have  spoke,  but  I  had  no  mmmisMion 
To  argue  with  him,  ao  I  flung  him  off. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Monlh,  v.  s. 
6.  A  body  of  persons  intrusted  jointly  with  tin- 
performance  of  certain  special  duties,  usually 
of  a  public  or  legal  character,  either  perma- 
nently or  temporarily. — 7.  In  cum.,  authority 
delegated  by  another  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  goods ;  the  position  or  business  of  an  agent : 
agency:  thus,  to  trade  or  do  business  on  com- 
munion is  to  buy  or  sell  for  another  by  his  au- 
thority.— 8.  Tho  allowance  made  or  the  |>cr- 
eentage  given  to  a  factor  or  agent  for  tniiisin-t- 
ing  business,  or  to  an  executor,  administrator, 
or  trustee,  as  his  compensation  for  administer- 
ing an  estate. 

Commission  la  the  allowance  paid  to  an  agent  for  trans- 
acting commercial  busiucsa,  and  usually  liearaa  fixed  pro- 
portion or  percentage,  as  may  be  agreed  on.  to  the  amount 
of  value  Involved  in  the  transaction.  A'ncjie.  flnr.,  II.  WW. 
CxMnmlsston  day,  the  o, 

opened  and  rend.   I  tug.  |    Commiaaton  of  Appeals,  m 

some  tub  s,  a  court  organised  for  a  limited  time  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals,  when  the  i*  moment  court  iaovcr- 
burdened  with  business,  -  Commission  of  array,  In  A>i. 
Ai'sf..  a  royal  command  such  as  whs  frequently Tallied  tie 
'  i  seasons  of  putdb-  dan- 
[  a  draft  or  Impressment 
uing,  of  all  able. Is  shed 
men,  or  i>f  a  numlier  to  lie  selected  from  among  them.  -- 
Commission  of  bankruptcy.  fee  twairM^ru.  -  Oom- 

awtwatosi  0f  Delegates,  Ssmeas  f 'oor>  of  Itrle.jtil,  j  is  hlrh 
fce,  uniler  JrtrtvM  Commission  nr  commissioned 
officer.  fecojece,.—  Commission  of  Jail-dellvsry.  fee 
tuna,  n..  Commission  Of  lunacy,  a  eonimlaslon  la 
MUrt  to  auttiorixc  au  Inquiry  whether  n  person 
r  n  t.  Commission  of  rebellion.  aril 
1  in  chancery  to  attach  a  defendant  an  a  eon- 
■  law.   Commission  of  the  peace,  a  «»• 

c  1 1 1 !■  I ,  r  I  he  y  r>-  •(  .     !  t  ■  r  1 1  ,-  ',:,:•<■ it  mi  nt  ■  ■'. 


the  opening  day  id  the  assises,  when 
horinng  the  Judge  to  hold  court  la 


In,  . i  i-hl  ,    r   i-.jh  i  tally  in  - 

ger.  authorizing  and  c.itntiiamlliig  a 
Into  military  service,  er  into  traiuii 


auing  from  a 
Is  aluivAtic 
formerly  use 
tcniner  of  tb 
mission  Issnt 
lustlcea  of  the 
ill  rVrivAlair, 

tSS 


of  some  inveatbyatloii,  a<lmlnlsterlng  sn  oath,  certifying 
papers,  or  the  I  Ike  — Court  ot  High  Commission.  (See 
court. -Dal  credere  commission,  bee  del  crairrt  — 
EcclsslastlcsJ  commission.  See  efcJenosticof.  -  Elec- 
toraj  commission.  See  cfectw.-Flsh  Commission. 

Bee  ITxitrd  AVafes  CVooMunvn «/  FUh  ami  FuVnVs.  bekiw. 
In  commission.  («■)  In  the  cierclsc  ot  drlcvsted  au- 

I'irv.  Are  you  contented  to  be  tried  by  these  T 

Tue.  Ay.  ao  the  noble  captain  may  be  ]olunl  with  them 
in  (XoitMtssion,  any.  B.  J  onion.  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

For  he  (God]  established  Maaes  In  s  reaoluUon  to  under- 
take the  work,  by  Joining  hit  brother  Aaron  in  eotsmisssost 
with  hint.  {tonne.  Sermons,  v. 

(b)  fee  to  put  in  comminnon,  twb,w.  Military  commis- 
sion, In  .4 nsenefln  milit.  law,  a  tribunal  corupased  of 
inilltarj  idHccrs,  deriving  it*  J uriuiictiou  from  the  exprea* 
or  implied  will  of  f'unttrcse,  and  having  power  to  try  of- 
fenders against  the-  laws  of  war.  It  has  not  lurladictbin  to 
try  persona  in  the  military  service  of  the  nation  for  purely 
military  otTcnaea,  or  istfeno-s  against  the  Articles  of  War. 

On  the  commission,  holding  appointment  as  a  justice 
on  the  commission  of  the  peace.  (Eng-)  — To  override 
one's  commission.  See  orem'dr.  To  DUt  In  or  into 
commission.  («)  In  Ureal  Britain,  liiCrust  ,  01.  b»r.> 
U'  a  commission,  a*  the  dutlea  of  a  high  office,  In  place 
of  tbe  regular  cosistltutlonal  administrator.  Thus,  the 
functions  of  the  bird  high  admiral  have  for  a  long  period 
tieen  regularly  put  In  commission  to  tbe  lords  couunie- 
akinert  of  the  admiralty,  or  tbe  Board  of  Admiralty.  The 
charge  of  the  exchequer  or  treasury  la  also  aomcUoics  put 
into  commission. 

On  the  rth  of  January,  1097,  theGasette  announced  b> 
the  people  of  London  Uiat  the  Treasury  was  tnu  into  mm- 
mi—ian.  v.nvioJii;,,  Hist  Eng.,  Iv, 

(M  In  the  t'nlted  SUtea  navy,  to  transfer  (a  ship)  from  the 
navy  yard  authorities  totbe  cotnmund  of  the  officer  ordered 
in  cliarge,  I'lsyn  this  transfer  being  made  tbe  ensign 
and  iiendant  arc  hoisted,  and  tho  ship  Is  then  aald  t- ,  In? 
in  nomuos.i-n  — United  States  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries,  a  tiureau  of  the  I'nltcd  States  government 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public  Interests  In  relation  to 
Ash.  as  their  propagation  and  distribution,  investigatloti 
of  llieir  liabits  and  fitness  for  fucnl  or  <g|ier  uses,  mainte- 
nance of  supply,  etc.  Many  of  tlie  seiwrnte  Mutes  have 
similar  commissions  In  connection  with  their  Internal  wa- 
ters, Commonly  called  /•\sAA»ir.»iis»i»u.-8yn.  L  tmym 
t ration  -  8.  ivn-entage.  brokerage,  foe, 
commission1  (ko-raish'pn),  v.  I.  Kwm»iw*»<>i«', 
«.;  =F.  w<itMii*.vion«cr,  etc.]  1 .  To  give  a  com- 
mission to ;  empower  or  authorize  by  commis- 
sion. 

Ills  ministers.  coMjniatiun'd  to  proclaim 
Kternat  blessings  In  a  Saviour's  name. 

feicyvr.  Elegy,  iv.  91. 

2.  To  send  with  a  mandate  or  authority;  send 


A  chosen  band 
He  first  commissions  to  tbe  Latin  land. 

7>ryifeii.  .F.ncbL 

Commissioned  officer,  fee  «>j6cer.  *•  Syn.  T»  appoint, 

depute,  delegate, 

commission2!  (ko-mish'on>,  n.  [Prob.  resting 
on  Sp.  comison,  a  long  wide  shirt,  aug.  of  cvi- 
m«M,  a  shirt  :  cf.  camssolf,  and  sec  oimig.)  A 
shirt.  [Slang.] 

A  garment  shitting  In  condition, 
And  in  the  canting  tongue  is  a  eossu.isv.usi. 

J<*n  Taylor,  Works,  1030. 

commission-agent  fko-mish'on-a' jont),  n. 

One  who  arts  as  agent  for  others,  and  either 

buys  or  sells  on  commission, 
commissionaire  (ko-mish-on-ar'),  n.   [<  F. 

rofjiMtamonMcjirr.-  see.  rommi#it»o«<T.]  1.  An  at- 
tendant attached  to  hotels  in  continental  Eu- 
rope, who  performs  certain  miscellaneous  ser- 
vices, such  as  attending  tho  arrival  of  railway- 
trains  and  steamboats  to  secure  customers, 
looking  after  luggage,  etc. — 2.  A  kind  of  mes- 
senger or  light  porter  in  general ;  one  intrusted 
with  commissions.  In  some  lUiropean  cities  las  In 
London!  a  corps  of  comnilssimuxires  haa  been  ortnuitzcil 
drawn  ftoni  tlie  ranks  of  military  jtensiunera. 
commissional  (ko-mish'on-all,  a.  [<  commis- 
sion +  -<!/.]  Pertaining  to  a  eommisaion  ;  con- 
ferring a  commission  or  conferred  by  a  com- 
mission. [Hare,] 
The  king's  letter*  rotntninional. 

U  Are,.  Hist.  Alum,  of  Canterbury  and  York.  I.  9M. 

commisaionary  (ko-mish'nn-a-ri),  a.   [<  ML. 
comminiimariHi  (»s"a  noun V  see  oimmitnioncr).] 
Same  as  commimiomil. 
Cummiuiunan,  anthnrtty. 

Hfi.  Halt,  cases  of  Conscience  Iv 

commisslonatet  (ko-iuish'on-at),  <•.  f.  [<  mm- 
mixxioul,  n.,  +  -nfew,]  To  commission;  author- 
ize ;  appoint. 

Bar  this  bis  terrible  vole.-  he  break,  th  the  ce-iara,  and 
divM.  tli  tbe  flames  ot  tire  |Ka  xxlt.  u,  7|,  which  be  coin- 
KviMHOMlte*  to  d<<  lli«  pleasure. 

-V.  M,  il<„t  New  F-ncland's  Memorial,  p. 
commissioner  iko-mish'qn-erl,  it.   [In  the  first 
sense  <  citmmi&ii'iii  +  -crK    in  the  other  senses 
=  F.  c«<iiM<i*vio«iriiirr  ( >  1).  t-ommwinVinnnir  ss  <J. 

)  =  It. 


commission-merchitnt 

commissions,— 2.  A  person  having  or  included 
in  a  warrant  of  authority;  one  who  has  a  com- 
mission or  warrant  from  proper  authority  to 
perform  some  office  or  execute  so 
for  the  person,  court,  ( 
th©  commission. 


■  itinerary  com»ii*nt/iuv» 
Mom,  into  tbe  conduct  of  i 

Another  class  of  aisamsssvmers,  who  are  strirtty  pullt 
leal  agents,  are  occasionally  sent  out  without  its  bring 
thought  desirable  to  define  ■  lactlj  their  rank,  but  they 
are  usually  received  as  ministers. 

B.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  119. 
Specifically— <«)  In  Great  Itritain  an  otficer  having  charge 
ol  aume  department  of  the  public  service  which  Is  put 
fo  jnsf  in  ( 


. — 4.  One  of  the  persons 
elected  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  police  burgh 
or  non-corporate  town  in  Scotland,  correspond- 
ing to  a  bailie  or  town-councilor  in  a  corporate 
town.  Bankruptcy  commissioner.  See  soniniie,. 
Beard  of  county  commissioners,  see  sausxtisl.— 
Charity  commissioner,  a  member  of  a  body  exercising 
suthurtty  over  charity  foundation*,  selioole,  charities  In 


prisons,  etc  .  In  Uigland  and  Wales,  -  CI  VU- service  Com- 
mlseionors.  .-«  r.'n'i   itulerc  •„•.  Commission- 
er fOT the  Stat* Of.  etc,  an  officer  appointed  under  the  lis 
of  one  State  and  resident  within  another  State,  to  take  In 
tbe  Utter  acknowledgment  of  deeda  to  be  recorded  and 
oaths  and  affidavits  to  be  used  hi  tlie  former.  1 1'.  S.I  — 
Commissioner  of  Appeals,  In  Wf  Slates,  s  member 
of  a  Commission  of  Appeals,  fe, 
mlsaloner  of  deeds,  an  officer  sp. 
kiiowledgincuie,  administer  oaths,  etc.— C 
of  Education,  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
See  edweotfioa.  It'  s.'  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
FlaherlM.thc  chief  officer  of  the  V lilted  Stat.*  Cooimts- 
ston  of  Hih  and  Kfshenea-  Commissioner  of  Labor.  j.u 
,dti.1al  of  the  t  inted  States  government  whose  dutv  It  is 
to  investigate  ami  report  upon  matters  relating  to  the  la- 
borers sod  labor  Interests  ot  the  country.  Many  of  the 
different  State*  have  similar  -flU  l*l«.  -  Commissioner  of 
isds  an  oftVial  of  the  government  of  the  I  tilted 
nr  of  one  of  tbe  several  States,  whose  duty  it  is 


pea,-.-  |Kng,|- 
letters  rogatory 
it  be  exercised,  c 


3  rogati 

cutplct 


tolre. 

•with 


mi.vjtioii.irio.  <  Ml..  f»mmi.<*i»mmu».  one  in- 
trusted with  a  commission,  <  n»inmis»ioi>->.  a 
commission:  see  r.o«ii,i*vt,>«l,  ».]   1.  One  who 


the  laws  relating  to  railroads,  report  upon  their 
recooiinend  such  change*  a*  may  be  considered 
i-  ... ,.».  •  Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
s«e  f'sifsif  Slate*  r»Bsmiso osier,  below.— Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  the  head  nf  the  General 
Lam!  tidier.  Sec  fund.  IV.  H.]— Commisanoiier  of  the 
Patent  Office,  at  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  head 
of  the  r  nlted  states  patent  tittlcc.  See  pal  ml.  -  Com- 
missioner of  the  Pension  Office,  or  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  the  head  of  the  t'nlted  State*  Pension  <*flVce. 
fee  i-  ii mi  Commissioners  Clauses  Act,  s  British 
statute  of  1S47  consolidating  or  codifying  ]wovisnma  usual 
in  acts  constituting  lioards  of  commissioners  for  the  un- 
dertaking of  public  wotki  —Commissioners  of  audit 
tot  niofif.— Commissioners  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion. In  New  York  and  some  other  American  elite*,  a 
Iksu.I  of  oKieers  charged  with  tlie  oversight  of  the  public 
charitable  and  penal  institutions.— Commissioners  of 
estimate  and  assessment.  In  American  law,  ooVcn  of 
a  quaai  Judicial  character.  Ill  tlie  nature  of  arbitrators, 
aiifiralsers,  or  referees,  appointed  In  a  proceeding  lo  cob- 
denin  iirlvstc  property  to  public  uses,  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  value  of  land  taken  for  a  public  Im- 
provement, and  of  assessing  tlie  cost  of  tbe  Improvement 
on  tlie  property  benefited.  —  Commissioners  of  excise, 
officers,  ileiialli  constituting  a  y  moment  or  conttrjuosis 
iMsvrd,  wtio  as*  charged  with  tlie  licensing  of  dealers  in 
Inb.xlcatlng  liquors,  and  with  supervising  the  enforce- 
ment of  tlie  laws  restricting  that  trade.-  Commission- 
ers of  highways,  ofltcers,  usually  constituting  a  perma- 
nent or  continuous  board  In  a  town  or  village,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  laying  out  and  maintaining  highways, 
bridge*,  etc — Commissioners  of  Ju  itlctary,  the  judge* 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  of  Scotland,  consisting 
of  the  lord  justice- general,  tbe  lord  Justice-clerk,  and  five 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.  —  Commissioners  or  sup- 
ply In  Scotland,  commissioners  appointed  to  assess  tbe 
land  tax  and  U.  appisrtloii  th*  valuation  according  lo  tbe 
provision*  of  the  Valuation  ol  Lands  Act,  within  tbelr 
rcspeetlve  counties .-Commissioners  of  telnda  See 
rcini.  —  Indian  Commissioner,  the  head  .4  the  t  nlted 
states  Indian  Bureau.  ..r  ..f  tbe  ofilce  bs.lng  eharge  of 
I  iel  Ian  affairs.  See  fasts**,— Lord  high  commissioner 
to  tbe  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  the 
reiweectitatlvc  of  the  sovereign  in  that  aasetnbly.  Lords 
Commissioners  of  tho  Treasury,  See  treasurer  -  Po- 
lice commissioners,  in  some  American  cities,  a  tsavrd  of 
ofneers  having  supervision  of  municipal  police-  United 
States  Commtaaloner.  ■  r  Commissioner  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  su  ofll.-er  splinted  by  a  circuit  court  at  the 
l  ulled  states  to  aid  In  the  administration  of  justice  in 
various  ways,  aa  by  examining  and  extraditing  criminal*, 
commissionership  (ko-mish'on-er-«hi]i  i,  n.  [< 
riimmnvtumrr  +  .^Ai;..]  1.  The  office  orposition 
of  n  cmimissioner.  — 2.  The  district  under  a 
territorial  commissioner, 

It  the  Government  U  wise  they  » 111  add  lo  his  coeemie- 
svWrasin  the  wh.de  of  the  Kalahari  desert. 

rait  Mall  Oatettr,  Sot.  10,  ISS*. 

commission-merchant    ( ko  -  mish '  on  -  ru^r  '- 

chant ),  n.  1 ,  A  person  i  tnjii.ive.l  to  sell  goods 
on  "commission,  either  in  his  own  name  or  in 
the  name  of  his  principal,  and  intrusted  with 
tlie  |sosaeHsion.  nianaifenient.  control,  and  dis- 
posal of  the  goods  -odd :  differing  from  a  broker, 
who  is  tin  agent  frapltryed  to  make  liargsins  and 
ontrncts  between  other  persons  in  matter,  nf 
trade.— 2.  One  who  buys  or  i 
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i-merchant 

garden  or  dairy  produce,  etc.,  on  commission. 

commiBBionship  (k^miah'on-ahip),  n.  [<  rom- 
missionl-  +  -ship.]  The  holding  of  a  commis- 
siuu ;  a  commiseionership.    [Hare. J 

Hi?  not  hi*  emnwiKiwAif)  la  the  treat  contest  for  the 

ramify.  Scoff. 

Commissive  (ko-mis'iv),  a.  [<  L.  owtnunu, 
pp.  (see  commissure,  commit),  +  -ire.]  Com- 
mitting. Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
commissura  (kom-i-gu  rft),  ». ;  pi.  commissures 
(-rej.  [L. :  ace  commissure .]  Samo  as  commis- 
sure — commissura  arouata  posterior,  tbe  continl*- 
nl  si.  jiK-rt  —  Commtiaura  oasalla  of  Mey- 


sura  lessslis  r 


ert. 

aert,  a  bundle  of  rather  coarse  fiber*  lying  above  and  t> 
hind  Uie  other  portions  of  the  optic  chlsmna  sod  optic 
tracts  of  tbe  brain,  and  passing  on  either  side  to  tbe 
neighborhood  of  Lay's  body.  Alt"  called  Meyneris  com- 
mueurr  —  Commlaaura  media,  the  middle  or  soft  com. 
rulasure  of  tbe  brain  (which  see,  under  cetnmlsmrr). 

commissural  (ko-mia'n-ral),  a.  [=  F.  com- 
mitsural,  <  LL.  eommunralit,  <  L.  commissura, 
commissure:  see  commissure]  Connective;  be- 
lungiiiK  to  or  forming  part  of  a  commissure,  or 
a  line  or  part  by  which  other  parte;  are  eon- 
See  cut  under  stomatogattric. 

abdo 


"llu7ley,  AnsL  Invert.,  p.  sad. 


Such  connections  (between  corresponding  gangllal  con- 
■1st  of  what  called  cammumrai  fibres.  .  .  .  The  word 
eommufurnt  is,  indeed,  soenetlmea  used  in  s  wider  sense, 
including  fibres  tbsl  unite  ganglia  of  different  Krsdes. 

H.  Syencer,  Prln.  of  Psychol. ,  1 11. 

commissure  (kom'i-gur),  n.  [=  F.  commissure 
=  Hp.  comisura  =  Pg.  commissura  =  It.  commes- 
sura,  a  joint,  commirura,  symmetry,  fitness,  <  L. 
commissura,  a  joint,  seam,  band,  <  eommistus,  pp. 
ot  committers,  put  together,  join :  see  commit.] 
1.  A  joint,  seam,  suture,  or  closure:  the  place 
where  two  bodies  or  parts  of  a  body  meet  or 
unite,  speelncafly  —  (a)  In  anat. :  (1)  A  sutare  of  cranial 
bono*.  (S)  The  Joining  of  the  lips,  eyelids,  etc,  st  their 
angles.  <s)  See  phrases  below.  <»)  In  enters.,  the  Uds  of 
closure  of  the  mandibles.    See  cut  under  bill. 

Commistur*  .  .  .  mean*  the  point  where  the  (rape  ends 
behind,  thst  is,  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  .  ,  .  where  the  ap- 
posed edgesot  the  mandibles  loin  earn  other:  but  .  .  .  Itis 
loosely  applied  to  the  .hole  line  of  c  losure,  from  true  cora- 
ir.issr.rr  to  tip  of  the  MIL  Cones,  Key  to  ti.  A.  Birds,  p.  106. 


toanothcr.aalnUterra. 


.....taofih. 
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The  Baflllea  of  tbe  cite  hane 
rornmttle  by  in  fo  prison. 

Snedish  OHdst%.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  400. 

The  temporal  concerns  of  our  family  were  chiefly  eoui- 
wuffnf  Ui  my  wife's  ruaiuorement       Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 

2.  To  engage ;  involve ;  put  or  bring  into  risk 
or  danger  by  a  preliminary  step  or  decision 
which  cannot  be  recalled;  compromise. 

Yon  tnlglit  have  satisfied  t 
ship  without  committing  th( 


luly  of  political  friend- 
r  of  your  sovereign. 

Junius. 
yen.  Gates  and  to  Gen. 
r  sudden  assent  to  tbe 


The  general  sddressed  letters  t 
Heath,  cautioning  lliciu  against  a 
pp.poMl,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  as  consul- 
ting  the  faith  of  the  United  State*.  Marshall,  Washington. 

3.  To  consign  to  custody  by  official  warrant, 
as  a  criminal  or  a  lunatic ;  specifically,  to  send 
to  prison  for  a  short  term  or  for  trial! 

Now  we'll  go  search  tbe  taverns,  eomaut  such 
As  we  find  drinking,  sod  be  drunk  ourselves 
With  what  we  take  from  them. 

Fletcher  (end  another').  Love's  Care,  Iv.  1 

4.  In  legislation,  to  refer  or  intrant  to  a  com- 
mittee or  select  number  of  persons  for  their 
consideration  and  report. 

After  It  has  bean  carried  that  It  rtli*  bill;  should  be 
read  a  second  time.  It  is  eommirfjii,  1.  e.,  referred  either 
to  s  select  committee  chosen  to  examine  it  carefully,  or 
the  whole  House  goes  into  committee,  or  sits  to  look  into 
It  phrase  by  phrase.   A.  Buetland.  Nat  Institutions,  p.  Ss. 

6.  To  memorize;  learn  by  heart:  a  shortened 
colloquial  form  of  the  phrase  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory: as,  havo  you  committed  your  speech  I — 6. 
To  do  or  perform  (especially  aomething  rep- 
rehensible, wrong,  inapt,  etc.);  perpetrate:  as, 
to  commit  murder,  treason,  felony,  or  trespass; 
to  commit  a  blander  or  a  solecism. 

And  now  the  Prince's  Followers  themselves  com*  to  be 

a 

And  It  Is  to  be  believed  that  lie  who  eammtfs  the  same 
crime  often,  and  without  necessity,  cannot  hnt  do  it  with 
some  kind  of  pleasure.   Itrydtn,  Orlg.  and  iToaj.  of  satire. 

7f.  To  join  or  put  together  unfitly  or  heteroge- 

neously ;  mated  improperly  or  incongruously ; 

confound:  a  Latiniam.  [Hare] 

How  .  .  .  does  Pllllopolls  .  .  .  arwwil  tbe  opponent 

with  the  respondent?       Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with,  just  note  anil  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas  ears,  committing:  short  sad  long. 


committeeship 

commitment  (ko-mit'mont),  n.  [<  commit  + 
-menf.]  1.  The  act  of  committing,  -(a)  The  act 
of  delivering  in  charge  or  Intrusting.  (*)  The  act  of  de- 
livering In  charge  to  the  authorities  of  a  prison  ;  *  sending 
to  or  putting  in  prison,  generally  without  or  preparatory 
to  a  formal  trlaL  , 
What  has  the  prls'ner  don*  t  Say ;  what's  the  cause 
(If  bis  commitment  I  ifuarUs,  Emblems,  lit  10. 

In  this  dubious  Interval,  between  tbe  remmifuient  and 
trial,  a  prisoner  ought  to  t»  used  with  the  utmost  human. 
It)  .  Blackttane,  Com.,  Iv.  tt 

(e)  In  |pMgMMs,  the  act  of  referring  or  Intrusting  to  a 


belli/era;  in  mosses,  tbe 
line  of  junction  of  two 
cells,  or  of  the  opercu- 
lum au<l  Ihi  capsule 
(ef)  In  area.,  tbe  joint 
between  two  stones, 
formed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  surfsce  of 
one  to  that  of  another. 
S.  That  which  joins 
or  oonnects.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  In  a  not. ,  one 
of  certain  bands  of 
nerve-tissae,  white  or 
gray,  connecting  right 

and  left  parts  of  tbe  brain  and  spinal  cord.  (6)  In  root,  a 
nerve-cord  connecting  the  larger  ganglia  of  tbe  nervi.ua 
system.— Anterior  commissure  of  the  brain  (commis- 
sura anterior),  a  rounded  cord  of  white  fibers  crossing  In 
front  ot  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix.  See  cut  under 
o  '>■»'  Commissure  of  the  flocculus,  the  posterior 
medullary  velum.  -^Esophageal  commissures.  See 
emyhn<j~<l  Hnti.  nn.trr  rsopAaoraf.  Gray  commissure 
of  the  spliiAl  cord,  tbe  connecllua  of  tbe  two  lateral  cres- 
centic  masses  of  gray  substance.  See  cut  under  rroml.  — 
Great  white  commissure  or  the  brain  (conmilMura 
magna),  the  corpus  callosuiii  (whl<  h  sec,  under  iwpusj  — 
Meynert'a  commlasure.  See  cemjmsrura  oasojot,  un- 
der nwuimm  -  middle  or  soft  commlasure  of  the 
brain  (cnmmliaurs  medis),  s  commissure  consisting  ul- 
fi;  >-t  entirely  of  grsr  lu'ifttnnce  connecting  the  DpIJc 
tbaiaml  anteriorly  across  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle. 
See  cut  under  corpus.  Optic  commissure,  tbe  chiasm 
of  the  optic  nervea  see  chiasm.— Posterior  commis- 
sure of  tbe  brain  (commissura  posterior),  a  battened 
band  of  white  subitance  connecting  tbe  optic  tbaiaml  pot- 
terliirly  —  abort  commissure,  s  part  of  the  inferior  ver. 
mtform  process  of  tbe  oerel>el)uin,  situsted  In  the  incisura 

p.aterlor.  -  Simple  commlasure  of  the  cerebellum,  a 
small  lobe  near  the  Incisura  posterior.— White  commis- 
sures of  the  spinal  oorrL  anterior  and  posterior, 

the  connections  of  the  lateral  masses  of  white  substance, 
one  in  front  of,  the  other  behind,  the  gray  commissure. 
See  final. 

commit  (ko-mif),  r, ;  pret.  and  pp.  oowiwiffcrf, 

ppr.  committing.  [<  ME.  committrn  =  OF.  Com- 
metre,  F.  eommettre  =  Pr.  eomctre  =  Sp.  eometer 
=  Pg,  oomrMeffeT  =  It.  oomnjeffere,  <  L.  commif- 
ferr>,  bring  together,  join,  compare,  commit  (a 
wrong),  incur,  give  in  charge,  etc.,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  mtfterr,  send:  see  mission,  missile. 
Cf  admit,  demit,  emit,  fiermit,  submit,  etc.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  give  in  trust;  put  into  charge  or 
keeping;  intrust;  surrender;  give  up;  i 
with  to  or  unto. 
Commit  thy  way  unto  lbs  Lord ;  trust  also  in  him 

Pa.  — 


8t.  To  consider;  regard;  account. 

I  was  commjr»«f  tbo  best  arc li ere 
Thai  waa  in  mc-ry  Lnghmde. 
I  GVsfe  «/  I tooyn  (lode  (Child  s  BalUdj.  V.  1S0)l 


(6)  To  speak  or 
i  self  to  a  c 


syn. : 

eraf  In  vxpoaslng  a  trai 

one  to  that  of  another, 
trust,  to  put  Into  another's 
Conjide  is  still  more  express 


fi  r  from  the  < 
I'o  iiifnuf  Is  to 
r's  care  with  c 
f  trust 


dii 


/inter.  Chronicles,  p.  lit 
i  Pennt  In  the  heyday  of  youth,  was 
1  close  imprisonment  in  the  tower. 
Baisecn/1,  Hist  C  s.,  IL  lit. 

II.  infrrinjr.  It.  To  commit  adultery. 
Commit!  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse.  Shah. ,  I^rar,  liL  i. 
2.  To  consign  to  prison ;  to  exercise  the  power 
of  imprisoning. 

That  power  of  cmnmittinv  which  the  people  anciently 
loved  to  see  live  House  ot  Commons  excreta*  is  now.  st 
least  when  employiii  against  lllwllers,  the  most  unpopu- 
lar power  in  r ' 


not  only  of  receiving,  hut  of  voting  u,  a  commit 
Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb. 


(J)  The  set  of  pledging  or  engaging  one's  self:  as,  the 
writer  »  commitment  to  the  theory  of  spontaneous  getiera- 
tlon.  |In  Uils  sense  committal  is  more  commonly  used.] 
(e)  The  act  of  perpetralUig ;  commission.  Ciarendon, 
2.  A  written  order  of  a  court  directing  that 
some  one  be  confined  in  prison :  formerly  more 
often  termed  a  »iiffimws. 

committable  (ko-mit'a-bl),  a.  [<  ooMsiif  + 
-obi,  .1   Capable  of  being  committed,  .south. 

committal  (ko-mit'al),  a.  [<  cn»is««f  +  -of.] 
The  act  of  committing,  in  any  of  the  senses 
of  the  verb;  commitment;  commission:  as, 
the  (YrMMfftrii  of  a  trust  to  a  person,  of  a  body 
to  the  grave,  of  a  criminal  to  prison ;  the  or  a 
corNffii'ffof  (compromising,  betrayal,  exposure) 
of  one's  self.  [In  all  uses  but  the  last  cosimtf- 
menf  or  commission  is  more  common.] 

The  objection  to  a  premature  (disclosure)  ...  of  a  plan 
by  the  National  Executive  consists  of  the  danger  of  com 
mittals  on  points  which  could  be  more  safely  left  to  fur- 
titer  developments.  Lincoln,  In  Raymond,  p.  429. 

committoe  (ko-mit'f),  w.    [Early  mod.  E.  ro- 
'  >,  <  AF.  *cor»if«,  *fo- 


mute  (.also  comut  tor  eomyte, 
wife'),  irreg.  <  L  commtttcrc  (>  E.  commif) 
^f,  E.  Hence  F.  eorollif  =  I>.  corotfc'  =  O, 

commitM,  etc.,  a  committee.  The  analogical  F. 
form  is  com  mis,  committee,  a  clerk  (see  coatmis), 
<  ML.  com  missus,  a  commissioner,  deputy,  etc., 
prob.  pp.  of  I*,  cotnmittere:  see  oomntif.]  1.  One 
or  more  individuals  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
person  or  estate  of  another,  as  a  lunatic,  an  im- 
becile, an  inebriate,  or  an  infant  in  law,  is  com- 
mitted by  the  judge  of  a  competent  court.  The 
Kimmlttoo  .•ouiinoiily  consist*  of  oue  person,  and  Is  dls- 


in  others  they  are  ■ 


Itodlf- 


Fully  committed,  in  Une,  committed  to  prison  for  trial. 
In  distinction  from  detention  for  examination  preliminary 
to  soch  commitment — To  commit  one's  self,  (a)  To 
Intrust  one's  self ;  surrender  one  s  self :  with  to. 

A  klnde  of  Swine  whid  being  bunted,  commit 

(Aenurfuss  quickly  r»  the  w*tJ[^Aa    ^  ^ 

iwafothe'sea.   Acb^txvlL  40. 

u  virtually  to  libtd 
on* 'a  swlf  to  a  c«rUiin  IIimj  of  cundttct,  or  to  tbe  ■pproval 
ot  »  nrUlii  op4oUio  or  cvune  of  Kdloti !  m,  1i«  )uu  omi- 
mOUd  kiuxtuQ  u>  Hi*  aup|wrt  of  tbo  foreign  puller  of  tbo 
gnTcrrnment ;  *toM  committing  tfmtrtlf. 

It  tulttht,  pc rli»i"«L  be  in  ttve  powur  of  the  emlmofuwlor, 
vttbout  eommittituj  himtrff  or  bit  no Ttrnmeiit,  H  uilmaU; 
ttvo  u  »i  of  th«  OpposltlrOD  for  l\w  laws  and  libertl«a  of 
Rngland.  Macauiay,  Hiat.  Eng.,  vL 

To  commit  to  memory,  to  lt*arn  hy  heart;  memorixe. 
-  Syn.  1.  Jntrutt,  C#i\fla#,  Commit,  Cmurif/n,  aarrvt?  lit  jfec 


ro  or  Ke*j>mt.  <-f 
Uv to  ailotber  In 
irtaJencr  In  hint, 
r  conttdifftcc,  ta- 


crrtlon  or  inU-nnty ;  the  word 
ecreta,  but  mar  be  uaed  loure  wide- 
mu«  tueaaure  uf  fonnallty  In  the  act ; 
•f  thuae  wirTtlsV.  Cvntipn  hupllea  itill 


pecisUly  tn  tbe  reoelvi 
la  now  uaed  moat  of  i 
]y.  Commit  tmpUea  i 
It  la  the  moat  ir«* rural 

theater  formality  In  the  lurrander :  a*,  to  cvnrtgn  gooda  U 
a  pt?r«nn  for  aale ;  to  conjritm  tbo  dead  to  the  grave.  To 
eonttiffn  aeema  the  nioat  Dual  aa  an  act ;  to  commit  ataoiU 
next  to  ft  in  thia  reapeci. 

But  a  caae  may  art**,  In  which  the  government  Is  no 
longer  sa.lV  m  the  luukda  to  which  it  haa  lieen  inl/iiatfeif. 

D.  inMar,  Speech,  Oct.  12,  1HS2. 
Happy  will  It  bo  for  Kngland  if  ...  her  Interrau  \m 
<>,mjtJ«t  to  men  for  whom  history  baa  not  recorded  the 
-tmes  and  foUlua  in  vain. 

Maevuiay,  Italian,  a  Const.  Hist, 
i  of  Hereford  committed  to 


loywl  axalnst  1 
-  I  tnutitutiuiv 
Jfoco 


the  person  and  ret  at. 
of  custody.  In  some 
In  une  committee,  a 
frrrnl  committee*. 
8.  One  or  more  persons  elected  or  appointed 
to  attend  to  any  matter  or  business  referred  to 
them,  as  by  a  legislative  body,  a  court,  corpo- 
ration, society,  i  i  r.  committee  of  the  whole,  a 
committee  of  a  legislative  body  consisting  of  ail  the  mem- 
bers tilling  In  u  deliberative  rather  than  a  legislative  char- 
acter, for  formal  consultation  and  preliminary  consider- 
atlon  of  matters  awaiting  legislative  action.  A  special 
presiding  oCHrer  for  tbo  occasion  is  usually  appointed,  and 
parltsmc ntary  sod  standing  rules  may  be  leas  rigidly  ity- 
i  lied.  The  full  title  of  the  committee  in  tbe  United  .states 
bouse  of  Representative*  U  "t'ontniittee  of  the  W'ltulc 
House  upon  the  Stale  of  the  Union."—  Qommlttsas  Of 
correspondence.  -Vc  otrr*ejtoo'tence.—  Jomt  commit- 
tee, a  committee  composed  of  two  or  more  conunltteee 
n-prcsentlug  as  many  different  tiodtca,  appointed  to  con- 
fer together  for  tbe  purpose  of  coni]iostng  differences,  or 
of  agreeing  upon  joint  action  in  some  matter.  Joint  com- 
mittees are  of  special  importance  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  legielaturce  when  the  two 
houses  disagree  In  regard  to  some  measure,  —  Riding 
committee,  a  visiting  committee.  [Scotch.) 

For  several  years  tbe  wishes  of  rongregatlons  were  Ig- 
nored ;  wherever  live  presbytery  refused  to  appoint  at  tbe 
will  of  tbe  assembly,  a  ni/in  r  resnmirfee,  often  assisted 
by  military  force,  carried  out  tbe  decision. 

Kneyc  ttrit.,  XIX.  6S5. 

Select  committee,  a  committee  appointed  ti  consider 
and  report  on  a  particular  subject —  standing  commit- 
tee, a  permanent  committee,  as  of  a  legislature,  society, 
etc.,  Intended  to  consider  all  matters  wnnln  an  appointed 
sphere.  In  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  Hlatea  and  in  the 
State  legislatures  the  system  of  standing  committees  pre. 
vails.  There  are  about  40  such  committees  in  the  United 
states  Senate  and  about  50  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, consisting  of  not  less  than  .t  memlwnt,  and,  except  In 
ses.  not  more  than  IS.  Tbe  most  Important  coro- 
of  tbe  House  are  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
stoma,  and  all  other  rev. 
!  government,  and  tbe  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, in  which  the  principal  appropriation  bills  origi- 
nate. Kech  house  has  also  certain  select  committees,  1ml 
thsy  are  not  lm|>irtant.  All  bills  IntPKlinod  Into  cllher 
branch  of  t'ongrrss,  ami  the  cstlmaU*  for  tl»e  needed  ap- 
propriations for  the  different  executive  departments,  sre 
referred  to  their  appro|iriate  committees,  examined,  and 
favorably  or  adversely  reported  to  the  Ilouse  or  Sensle. 

committeeman  (leg -wit  'v-nrnn),  «.;  pi.  mm- 
mittcemeti  (-men).    A  menilier  of  a  committee. 

committee-room  (ko-mit'£-rfim),  n.  A  room 
in  which  a  committee  holds  its  meetings. 

committeeship  (ko-mit-fship),  n.  l<  committee 
+  ship.}    The  office  of  a 
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committent 

COmmlttent  (ao-ruit'ent),  it.  [<  L.  commit- 
fm(f->*.  ppr.  of  committere,  commit:  gee  com- 
mit.} One  who  commit*  a  twitter  or  matters 
into  tbe  can-  or  charge  of  another ;  a  commit- 
tor. 

committer  (ko-mit'6r),  n.  1.  On©  who  com- 
mits, (a)  One  »  bo  Intrust*  something  or  some  person  to 
the  care  of  another.  <t.muutt*r.  {>')  On*  "ho  dan 
or  perpetrates  :  a*,  a  cvmtnitter  of  sacrilege. 

Thus  would  tbo  Element*  «uh  thi 
It  (sin)  and  111*  eommilltn  thereof. 


If  all 

fhkh  jour  ah 


p.  40. 

.  A  fornicator;  an 
stood  In  a  rank,  they'd 
might  dwell 

Mckrr  and  Middleton,  Honest  Whore, 
committlblet  (kg-mit'i-bl),  a.    [<  commit  + 
-iWe.    According  to  present  £.  use,  the  form 
should  be  committable.]    That  may  be  com- 
mitted. 

M  Istake*  am  mtitiblt.    Sir  T.  Bmene,  Vulg.  Err. ,  It.  1 2. 

committing  (kg-mit'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  com- 
mit, r.]  In  fair,  authorized  to  commit  to  prison. 

Committing  magistrate,  one  whose  July  It  U,  on 
prol  able  evidence,  to  commit  accused  |iersons  for  trial  by 
a  higher  court,  or  to  require  suitable  bail  tor  their  ap> 

committor  (kg-mif  fir),  n.  [<  commit  +  -or.] 
Same  as  committer,  but  in  this  spelling,  specifi- 
cally, a  judge  who  commits  a  person  of  unsound 
mind  to  the  custody  of  another;  theaord  chan- 
cellor when  bo  acting.  [Eng.] 
COmmiX  (ko-miks'),c.  t.  or  i.  [<  ME.  eommixen, 
camixtn,  <  coin-  +  mixen,  E.  mix,  after  equiv.  L. 
commiscerc,  pp.  commistus,  commisttu,  <  com-, 
together,  +  misccre  ss  E.  mix,  q.  v.  Cf,  com- 
mingle. ]    To  mix  or  mingle  j  blend. 

Ycve  hem  (thrushes)  nggee  grounde 
Comyxt  with  Hoar  to  make  hrm  faat  and  rounde. 

Palladia!,  Biubondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  SI. 
I  hare  written  against  the  aprntaneous  generation  of 
froga  lu  the  clouds,  or  on  the  eartii  out  of  dual  ami  rain- 
water evmmixed.  Bay.  Work*  of  Creation. 
ItoldlyeewmLrin?  with  the  clouds  of  hrareu.  J. 

commliationt  (kom-ik-s*'gh<m),  m.  [< 
+  -fifioN.]   Mingling;  commixture. 

rhe  trlni  eominuatiMi 
Of  confut'd  fancies,  full  of  alteration, 
Mnk>-s  th'  vnderstandlng  dull. 

Syterettr,  tr.  of  I  hi  Karut'i  Week*,  1L,  Eden. 

commixiont  (ko-tnik'shgn),  n.    An  improper 

commixtion  (ko-miks'chon),  ».  [<  ME.  eomix- 
tioun  —  OF.  commistion,'  later  commixtion,  F. 
commixtion  —  Sp.  comistton,  animation  as  Pg. 
eommistSo  =  It.  comiwMfioiir,  <  LL.  commix- 
fio-(u-),  cimmitturin- I,  <  L  commiscerc,  pp.  com- 
mixtus,  committus :  see  commix.]  1.  Mixture; 
a  blending,  unitiug,  or  combining  of  different 
i  in  one  maas  or  compound. 


tot  mixing: 
•tiding  orlo 
compound; 


_ peril  jtly  tlit*  C"nt>i»in*l  fcnere ;  naintv 
IT  with  committioun  of  the  5  essence  of  gold  ami  peerte. 

Ah*  «/  Eeeruc*  (ml.  rumlvall),  P.  21. 

Were  tli y  tommirtwn  Greek  and  Trojan  to 
That  thou  could  st  say  —  "  Tula  hand  la  Grecian  all. 
And  thla  ia  Trojan."  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  It.  S. 

Agnus  Del  prefaced  the  cionmirfion  of 
t  of  the  float  with  the  consecrated  wine. 

R.  »'.  Dixt.n,  Hlat.  Church  of  Eng.,  xr. 
2.  In  Scot*  law,  the  blending  of  substances  be- 
longing to  different  proprietors,  as  two  parcels 
of  corn,  giving  rise  to  certain  questions  regard- 
ing rights  of  property. 

commixture  (ko-ruiks'tur),  n.  [=  It.  c»m  m  in  tu- 
rn. <  L.  commixtura,  e*>mmiatnra,  <  commi*crre, 
commix:  see  com  mix,  and  cf.  mixture.']    1.  The 
act  of  mixing;  the  state  of  being  mingled ;  the 
joining  of  ingredients  in  one  mass 
I;  mingling;  incorporation. 
The  rum wirt lire  of  any  thing  that  la  morsafly  or — asi 

Baorn,  Nat.  Hlat. 

2.  The  mass  formed  by  mixing  or  blending 
different  things ;  a  composition  ;  a  compound. 

aiTXJESESSU       '*wi"  SbSSSZ 

3.  F.cclt*.,  in  both  the  Greek  and  the  Western 
Church  since  early  times,  the  rite  of  putting  a 
particle  of  the  consecrated  bread  or  iiost  into 
the  chalice,  an  act  emblematic  of  the  reunion 
of  body  and  soul  at  the  resurrection. 

Thla  eowimirfwre  Tof  the  bread  and  wlneL  If  not  nlieo- 
lutely  primitive,  ia  at  least  of  very  venerable  antiquity. 
In  the  Weal  we  find  it  n-o.iniiird  by  the  inoet  ancient 

KarthOl  aS&°T3?*  ^SS^&^O^A  LMn4 
commodate  (kom'o-ilat),  n.  f=  F.  commotiat 
as  Sp.  oomadatn  =  Pg.  It.  eommmlato,  <  LL. 
commodatMm,  a  loan,  nrig.  neut.  of  rommotlatim, 
pp.  of  L.  commotion ,  make  tit.  adapt,  accom- 
modate, lend  to,  <  m««wwfi«,  fit:  *ee  cimmo- 
*.]    In  J«ir,  a  species  of  loan,  gratuitous  on 
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the  part  of  the  lender,  by  which  the  borrower  is 
obliged  to  restore  the  Identical  thing  which  was 
lent,  in  the  condition  in  which  he  received  it. 
commodationt  (kum-O-da'shon),  it.  [<  LL.  cv»i- 
mo<latio{n-),  <  L.  commodore,  adapt :  see  commo- 
date.] Convenience;  utility;  adaptation  for 
use.    Air  Jf.  Utile. 

commode  (ko^mdd'),  a.  and  n.    [<  F.  commode, 
odious,  accommodating,  kind,  <  L.  com- 
i,  convenient:  see  commodious.]   I.t  «. 
;  obliging. 
So.  air,  am  I  not  very  rouimooV  to  you? 

CMxr,  Provoked  Husband,  i v. 

II.  n.  [<  F.  commode,  a  particular  use  of  the 
adj.]  1.  A  large  and  high  head-dress,  mount- 
ed on  a  frame  of  wire,  covered  with  silk,  lace, 
bows  of  ribbon,  etc.,  worn  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth. 

A  nloerjeas  that  wou'd  a*  111  become  me  as  ...  a  high 
(vminotf*  a  lean  race.     Southern,  Maid's  Last  Prayer,  II. 

Wbcn  we  say  of  a  Woman,  she  ha*  a  Una,  a  long,  or  a 
food  Head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her  Commods. 

SpfVor,  No.  ssr>. 

2.  Any  piece  of  furniture  containing  drawers 
and  shelves  for  holding  clothes,  handy  article*, 
tools,  etc. 

Old  <»M»MHf«  of  rudely  carved  oak. 

Dvlirrr,  Eugene  Aram,  It.  10. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  furniture  containing  a 
chamber-pot  below  and  a  drawer  and  shelf 
above,  and  conveniently  arranged  in  a  bedroom 
for  necessary  purposes. —  4.  A  night-otooL — 
5f.  A  procuress ;  a  bawd.  Foote. 

commodelyt  (kg-mod'li),  adc.  Conveniently. 

It  will  fall  in  rery  eommutttv  between  my  parties. 

Watpate.  Letters  (l,5«x  U.  103. 

Yon  found  the  whole  garden  filled  with  mauks,  and 
spread  with  tent*,  which  remained  all  night  very  rom- 
mulrlti.  WalpoU,  Letters  (174t>X  II.  SSU. 

commodious  (ko-mo'di-us),  a,  [(  ME.  commo- 
dious, <  ML.  cvmmodiotut,  useful,  <  L.  commo- 
dum,  a  useful  thing,  convenience,  prop,  neut, 
of  oommodm  (>  It,  commotio  =  Sp.  comodo  = 
I'g.  commotio  =  F.  commode,  >  E.  commode,  q. 
v.  >.  useful,  fit,  convenient,  <  com-,  with,  Becom- 
ing to,  +  nuxlut,  measure:  see  mode.]  If.  Bene- 
ficial; helpful;  useful;  favorable. 
Tbul  sayen  tlu*  pyue  unto  all  thing  under  sowe  |sown  un- 
der itl 

Ia  commoaunu.  Paliattitu,  Huabondrie(E.  E.  T.  3. ),  p.  218. 
Wine  and  many  things  else  commatimu  tar  mankind. 

JtaUtnA,  Hist.  World,  I.  vl.  5. 

Long  snloumlng 
for  lack  of  commodiou*  winds. 

Exp.  in  Scotland  (Arber's  Eng.  Oarner.  I.  lis). 

2.  Suitable;  fit;  proper;  convenient;  becom- 
ing: in  a  general  sense. 

He  (the  sphere  1  oonteyneth  In  him  the  eummadit'iu  de- 
scription of  enery  other  figure,  *  for  his  ample  canadtw 
doth  resemble  the  world  or  miners. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Pocsir.  p.  SI. 
If  they  think  we  ought  to  prove  the  ceremonies  emnmo. 
dimu,  they  do  greatly  deceive  themselves. 

//rarer,  Ecclea.  Polity,  lv.  f  4. 

3.  Affording  good  accommodation ;  convenient 
and  roomy;  suitable  and  spacious:  as,  a  com- 
modiont  dwelling;  u  commodious  harbor. 

An  antiquated  but  reurmnrfinau  manor-house. 

Bartiam,  lagoklsby  Ltvends.  I.  18. 

ab?-r["*  ^  »    *•  P   P*  » 

commodiously  (ko-mo'di-us-li),  arfr.  1.  So  as 
to  be  commodious:  as,  a  house  eommodiouslg 
constructed.— 2t.  Suitably;  usefully;  service- 
ably;  conveniently. 

Eke  se  tbl  laude 

Be  l»erlMK.  ai^l   (rir^Jv  Ht;u 

Palladita,  Husliondrle  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  2. 

Wisdom  may  hare  framed  one  and  tbo  same  thing  to 
serve  eojitmodioMr/y  tor  divers  ends. 

Hooker,  Ec- lc*.  Polity,  T.  <  «i 
On  tbc  South  side  was  a  piece  of 
Post,  which  we  understood  was  the 
wliich  wna  a  little  hole  ronunorfuuMfy 
to  give  light  to  the  Reader. 

J/ .landrail,  Aleppo  to  Jeruealem,  p.  S. 

Agreeably;  comfortably. 

Wo  need  not  fear 
To  poaa  rowinfloVotWiif  this  life, 
i;>-  ii-.ui 


of  the  .  .  .  army  at  Xewcaatle, 


commolition 

commodity  iko-miwl'l-tl),  ».;  pi.  commodities 
t-tlat).  [<  F.  commodity  =  I*r.  c.«so<(it<i<  =  8p, 
comodidad  —  Pg.  commotlidade  —  It.  comoditd, 
convenience,  commodity,  <  L.  ftrmssoriifaff-)*, 
fitness,  convenience,  ML.  commodity  (merchan- 
dise), <  commodiu,  fit,  convenient:  see  rommo- 
diovs.]  It.  Accommodation ; 
suitableness ;  comwodiousness. 

It  being  also  no  etualle  Couutdilv  that  the  nobility  of 
England  ahalbe  thertiy  In  their  you  ties  brought  vp  in  ami- 
ty and  arqulntannre. 

iibore  </  rreeadeisK  (E.  E.  T.  8.,  estra  aer.),  L  11. 

Travellers  tum  out  of  the  highway,  drawn  either  by  the 
commodity  of  a  footpath,  or  the  delicacy  or  the  freshness 
of  the  Aetda.  B.  ,/ovmon,  Dsacovei 


For  eooirmufKue  of  river  and  water  for  that  purpose, 
there  ia  no  where  better. 

quoted  in  -St™«  s  Sport*  and  Pastunes,  p.  11!. 

2t.  Profit;  advantage;  interest. 

Their  ordlnanrea  were  framed  for  the  "  better  relief  and 
CDtHodyfM  of  tbe  purer  sorte." 

Mmriitk  QOd*  (K.  E.  T.  %\  p.  cxxxL 
They  knew  that  howsoever  men  may  seek  their  own 
eouiinixfirti  yet  II  this  were  done  with  Injun  luttfl  othi  rs, 
it  was  not  to  be  suffered.    Hooker,  Eoclea.  PoUly,  L  t  10. 
I  will  turn  disease*  to  root  modify. 

Shak.,  t  Hen.  IV.,  1. 1 

3.  That  which  is  useful;  anything  that  is  use- 
ful, convenient,  or  serviceable;  particularlv, 
an  article  of  merchandise;  anything  movable 
that  is  a  subject  of  trade  or  of  acquisition. 

Dytiers  comeilyUu  that  comyn  of  the  shepe 
I'ausytbe  no  werre,  what  *..  men  langj  lie  or  rnnse. 

P-ditiaU  Poem*,  etc.  (ed.TurnlraU),  p.  SO. 
Some  offer  me  rem  modifies  to  buy.  Shak,,  C.  of  E  ,  lv.  3, 
Under  the  general  name  of  Commodity  I  l 
i  which  our  senses  owe  to  l 


This  tax  .  .  .  Included  all  freeholders  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,  services,  annnitiea,  offices,  fees,  profits,  or 
eommodiriss  within  tbe  kingdom  to  tbe  yearly  value  of 
eommodtiy  brine  a  wide  term  to  in- 


dudeasly9' 


advantage  or  profit. 

"  Taxei 


S.  Dotrtll,  taxea  in  England,  L  UK 
4t.  Distribution  of  wares ;  parcel ;  supply. 

Now  JoTe,  In  hla  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a 
beard  I  Shak.,  T.  X.,  111.  L 

Commodity  Of  brown  paper',  a  phrase  much  turd  by 
tbe  old  dramatists  to  siirnlfy  worthless  goods  taken  In  part 
satisfaction  for  a  bond  or  obligation  by  needy  persons  who 
borrowed  money  of  usurers. 


f  plank  supported  by  a 
•  kadlng  bc.k,  Jnst  by 
riy  broke  tl.ro'  the  Wsll 


3t. 


Itb  many  comforts. 

MitUtn,  P.  L,  x  1083. 

commodiousncss  iko-mO'di-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  oualily  of  being  cotnmodioui< ;  suitable- 
ness for  its  purpose;  convenience;  fitnoss:  as, 
the  commothovmas  of  a  house. 


Thee 


x/io., 


i  of  the  harbour. 

Jahnmn,  Jour,  to  Western  Islea, 

commcxli tablet  fko-mtxl'i-ta-bl),  a.  [Irreg.  for 
commoififv  +  •able',']  Fit  for  purchase  or  sale. 
Jot,j>h  ftichftrdson,  quoted  by  F.  Hall. 


Here's  young  master  Basil :  lie's  In  [prison I  tor  a  n.i»- 
m«fi/y  o/  brvirn  paper  and  old  ginger ;  bine  score  and 
seventeen  pounds.  Shak.,  M.  for  y...  lv.  9. 

-  Byn,  Mercha  totter,  ffoode,  etc.  See  prvperty. 
commodorB  <kom'6-dor),  n.  [Appar.  a  corrup- 
tion of  Hp.  eomrndador  (=  Pg.  rvrmmenrfrtdor),  a 
knight,  commander,  superior  of  a  monastery,  = 
It,  comnndatore  =  F.  eommandeHr,  OF.  cvisiiaiioa- 
dcor,  >  ME.  comMinMstfowr,  E.  commander,  q.  v. 
F.  commotion  is  from  E.]  1.  An  officer  in  the 
navy  next  in  rank  below  a  rear-admiral  and 
above  a  captain.  In  the  navy  of  the  I'nlted  states 
(in  which  the  onlce  was  first  created  In  IMS)  a  commo- 
dore ranked  wlthsbrijrH'lier-general  lu  the  army,  andraUzbt 
command  a  division  or  a  M|Ua>lroti.  or  be  chief  ol  staff  of  a 
naval  force  commanded  by  an  admiral  oi  a  vice  -  or  rear-ad- 
miral; or  he  n.U'lit  loluluaud  shlpt  of  tbe  first  class,  tie  osval 
stations.  Hie  rank  was  abolished  in  istw.  ]u  U»e  British 
navy  tbe  rank  of  commodore  lea  temporary  one.  and  of  two 
kinds  of  which  the  first  conveys  authority  over  a  ca]4aln 
In  tbe  ssrm*  ship,  while  the  second  doe*  not.  The  tonner 
glves  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowance* ,,(  a  rear-admiral ;  the 
latter,  the  |»ay  and  allowances  of  a  captain.  They  both 
carry  distinguishing  pennants.    Abbreviated  Cum, 

2.  By  courtesy  or  Dy  extension — (<i)  The  seuior 
captain  when  throe  or  more  ships  of  war  are 
cruising  in  company,  tie/ore  lwts  captains  In  the 
Vnitcd  States  Navy  commanding  or  having  commanded 
aouadron*  were  recognised  as  commodore*  by  tonrtesy. 
(o)  Tho  senior  captain  of  a  line  of  merchant 
vessels,  (c)  The  president  of  a  yachting-club 
or  of  an  organization  of  boat-clubs,  (rf)  The 
convoy  or  leading  ship  in  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, which  carries  a  light  in  her  top  to  con- 
duct the  other  ships. 

commodulationt  (ko-mod-ft-14'ahon),  n.  [<  L. 
c«wmorf«fnfi«<>-).  <  c<»m-  (intensive)  +  modu- 
Uttio(n-),  proportion:  seo  nt<Kf«/(ifioN.]  Pro- 
portion. 

If  they  hold  that  aymmetrie  and  c«mimdutaHo«  (as 
Vltrtivltia  (-alls  it)  which  they  ought,  from  the  |<ro|»rtkiu 
of  tbe  head,  the  baud.  ...  or  the  least  bone  may  the  di- 
ii  .  usioi.-  i  f  the  »|.,.k        I*  r,i.,;ii: ;-,  , 

Haktrill.  Apology,  p.  1W. 

commoignet,  ».  [OF.,  also  commm'nr,  <  ML.  as 
if  *cnmmo»im»,  eqniv.  to  romsnoaacAus,  <  L.  com-, 
together,  +  LL.  monachu*  (also  'monius,  >  F. 
mtiine),  a  monk:  see  monk.]  A  monk  of  the 
same  convent.  Seltlen. 

CommollUont  (kom-o-lish'on),  n.  [<  ML.  *fvim- 

mo7ifi«(n-).  <  commolerr,  pp.  commolittu,  grind 
together,  demolish,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  am- 
lerc,  pp.  molit>ts,  grind :  see  »ii«i,  and  cf.  amolsg*, 
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.  commoLitlon 

demolish,  demolition.]  The  tct  of  grinding  to- 
gether. Mr  T.  Browne. 
common  (kom'on),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ronton,  co- 
mun,  MMO**,  comen,  comyn,  leM  frequently  com- 
m »n,  commune, <.  OK.  cvunmh,  cowl  whin,  F.  cnnimun, 
m.,  wiMmw,  f.  ( eom mane,  f.,  also  s«  a  noun: 
see  common,  a.,  and  nmmnnt*,  ».),  =  Pfe  comtin. 
eomo  =  Sp.  «mui  =  Pg.  owmmnm  —  It.  commune, 
<  L.  fommwiiM,  OL.  eumoinU,  conimou.  general, 
universal;  of  uncertain  formation:  perhaps < 
com-,  together,  +  •munis,  bound;  cf.  mini*, 
obliging,  ready  to  be  of  servico,  imminii,  in- 
munts.  OL.  inmeenit,  not  bound,  exempt  (>  ult. 
E.  immunity),  munut  {miner-),  OL.  mcenut,  ser- 
vice, duty,  obligation  (>  ult.  E.  numerate,  remu- 
nerate), mania,  walla,  bulwarks,  munire,  OL. 
manire,  wall  about,  defend  (>  ult.  E.  inurnment, 
munition,  etc.).  In  another  view  L.  commum*  is 
prop.  eomuHu,  OL.  comoinis  (as  above),  <  cum-, 
together,  +  iniw.  OL.  ointm  =  E.  one.  In  either 
view  the  L.  is  usually  regarded  as  cognate  with 
the  equiv.  Teut,  word:  Uoth.  gnmain*  =  OHO. 
gimeini,  MHO.  acmcine,  G.  grmein  —  D.  gemeen  = 
AS.  gemtrne,  ME.  mene,  E.  mean,  common;  but 
the  kinship  of  L.  com-  with  Teut.  ga-,  ge-,  and 
•till  more  the  survival  into  Tent,  of  the  full  form 
gam-,  aa  required  by  the  second  view,  are  doubt- 
ful. See  i-  and  mean'*.  Hence  (from  L  com- 
muni*),  besides  common,  communcl,  v.,  com- 
mune-.  n.,  communicate,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  all — that  is,  to  all  the  human 
race,  or  to  all  in  a  given  country,  region,  or 
locality;  being  a  general  possession  or  right; 
of  a  public  nature  or  character. 

The  coram  w**le,  welfare, 
die,  aceonJjragc  to  the  kptp 


proaperttc  of  the  »ei  I 
kyng*  lawca,  alwrr  kept  and  U<t- 
Jmoxum  Wdt  (K.  £  T.  *.),  p.  407. 


Sach  sctimn  a*  the  common  good  requlreth. 

H:*tT,  EcclcS.  Pollt) 


The 


sir. 


II.. 


Shot.,  Rich, 
t  "Other  friend*  remain," 
'  f  im  Is  common  to  the  race." 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  vl. 

Then  then  wea  the  eomnton  land  held  aa  separate  prop- 
erty, not  by  sluglcowncra,  but  by  communities  something 
like  the  lands  of  college*  »nd  other  corporation*  at  the 
present  day,  and  aa  land  la  ■till  held  by  villa**  communi- 
ty In  India  and  the  eastern  Slavonic  countries  of  Europe. 

K  Potior*,  Land  law*,  p.  so, 

I  d  not  bate  one  nail '•  breadth  of  the  honest  truth, 
though  I  were  sore  the  whole  edition  of  my  work  would 
lie  bought  up  and  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  of  Con- 
necticut, lreiwj.  Knickerbocker,  p.  219. 

Such  a  man  as  Emerson  belongs  to  no  one  town  or  prov- 
ince or  coutlnetit ;  lie  is  the  common  property  of  mankind. 

0.  W.  Helmet,  Emerson,  XTi. 

2.  Pertaining  equally  to,  or  proceeding  equally 
from,  two  or  more;  joint:  as,  life  and  sense 
are  common  to  man  and  beast ;  it  was  done  by 
sent  of  the  parties. 
)  to  a  conaoille  for  here  comnM*  profit. 

MoT  Plowman  (H),  Prol.,  L  IN, 
The  kynge  Arthur  hem  departed  [divided  tbeiu)  hy  ran- 
t  of  site  the  lurv.uu*  after  thel  were  of  nutate  or 
*.rW.i(E.  E.  T.  ».).  III.  ona. 
One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike, 
i  and  fools  w«  both  abhorrM  alike. 


brydfL,  To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham,  I.  S. 
8.  Of  frequent  or  usual  occurrence ;  not  excep- 
tional; usual;  habitual. 

Hit  1b  ilker  laurel,  for  sothe.  ami  s  sash  [saying!  rowim. 

Invtrnctim  *f  Trot  (E.  E.  T.  S  ),  1.  iOTi. 
It  b  no  act  of  common  passage,  bat 

l  of  rareness.    Ska*.,  Cyiubeline,  UL  *. 
t  operations  to  nature.  .  ButyL 

4.  Not  distinguished  from  the  majority  of  oth- 
ers ;  of  persona,  belonging  to  the  general  mass ; 
not  notable  for  rank,  ability,  etc. :  of  things, 
not  of  superior  excellence ;  ordinary :  as,  a  eom- 
n  soldier;  the 


Ac  Ich  wol  drynko  of  no  dlch  .  .  . 

i  conpes  (rupaj, 

f'ien  Plowman  (C),  rxL  409, 

to  be  feared  for  their 
their  O  realties*. 
Baker,  chronicles,  p.  St. 

offac,  world  — .--gJL^ 

I  people. 

I  In  roaaunc  court. 

Piers  rtosrmon  (CI,  UL  H. 

6.  Trite;  hackneyed;  commonplace;  low;  in- 
ferior; vulgar;  coarse. 

.S'Ao*. ,  ."tonneta,  cil. 

7t.  At  the  disposal  of  all;  prostitute. 

Vou  talk  of  women 
That  are  not  worth  the  favour  of  a  common  one. 
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8.  Not  sacred  or  sanctified; 
clean. 

Nothing  common  or  unclean  hath  at  any  time  entered 
Into  my  mouth.  Acts  si.  a, 

9.  In  ;/rnm,:  (u)  Both  mageuline  and  feminine; 
optionally  masculine  or  feminine:  said  of  a 
word,  in  a  language  generally  distinguishing 
masculine  and  feminine,  which  is  capable  of 
use  as  either.  (6)  Used  indifferently  to  desig- 
nate any  individual  of  a  class ;  appellative ;  not 
proper:  as,  a  common  noun:  opposed  to  f/rojicr 
(which  see).— 10.  In  pros.,  either  long  or  short; 
of  doubtful  or  variable  quantity:  aa,  a  common 
vowel;  a  common  syllable.  In  ancient  pr<«ody  a 
common  ayllahlc  Is  generally  one  containing  s  short  vowel 
in  wesk  position  (are  tmeiJioM),  as  the  penult  of  alaerit, 
feminine  of  alaeer.  In  Latin,  Greek,  nud  .Sanskrit  poetry 
the  laid  ayllsble  of  a  verve  or  period  is  common  —  that  la, 
can  tie  either  long  or  aliort,  no  matter  whkli  quantity  La 
revjutred  by  the  meter. 

11.  Iii  «»«..:  («)  Not  peculiar  or  particular; 
not  specialized  or  differentiated:  no,  the  com- 
mon integument  of  the  body.  <i.)  Forming  or 
formed  by  other  more  particulur  |uirt»:  as, 
the  common  carotid  or  common  iliac  artery,  as 
distinguished  from  the  internal  and  external  ar- 
teries of  the  same  name ;  the  common  trunk  of  a 
nerve,  as  distinguished  from  its  branches :  the 
common  origin  of  the  coracobrachialis  muscle 
and  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  muscle — that 
is,  the  origin  which  they  have  in  common. —  12. 
In  en  torn.,  continuous  on  two  united  surface* : 
said  of  (a)  lines  and  marks  which  pass  in  an 
uninterrupted  manner  from  the  anterior  to  the 
posterior  wings  when  both  are  extended,  or  of 
(&)  marks  or  processes  on  the  two  elytra  which 
when  closed  appear  as  one.  -  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  See  ymiw-V"^.— Common  accident,  in  f.w. 
a  character  or  a  predicate  which  alaays  or  nearly  alwiiya 
la  found  In  aevrtalu  kind  of  subject. — Common  assur- 
ances, the  legal  evidence  of  the  transfer  of  the  title  to 
property,  as  deeds  or  wills  Common  ball.  &ce  ba iT- 
:i  -Common  barrator.  See  aurrofor,  «.-  Common 
Bench'  the  Court  ot  Common  Pleas.— Common  black. 
s.-e  Unci  —Common  bud.  In  M,,  a  bud  which  is  at  once 
a  leaf-lind  and  a  flower-had. — Common  carrier.  See 
earrieri,  2.—  Common  centering.     *cc  eente'viurS.— 

Common  chord.  Hoe  Mord.— Common  council.  Sec 
ovunciV.    Common-councilman.    See  ainaiflassga. 


divisor. 


uaiul  ilgu  U)  for  these  rhythms  i 
from  the  theory  of  inedievrJ  music 
duple  rbvtuiii  was  Iniiwrfcct.  sml 
indlcate.1  by  a  half  or  broken  cirri 


aiirlent  lireek 
in 


J  act  <of  Ureek),  ipecUlcally.  the  form  of 
spoken  and  written  by  the  educated  classes 
..(tier  countries  nft.T  the  tlnie  of  Aknan.b  r 
the  UrcaL  Also  calleil  the  «<U«ni<  dlatttt,  ami  dlatln- 
guWicd  on  the  one  hand  from  pure  AtUc,  which  It  ap- 
proached more  or  less  closely,  and  on  the  other  from  tbc 
Alexandrian  and  ot* 


remoniallv  un-   thus,  8, «,  8,  a,  8,  S.   Abo  called  < 

 t.    («)  See  « 

(d)  In  mutir.  duple  and  q 
{A)  for  these  rhythms  ia  i 

>>rJ  music  

so  to  l«,  £ 
circlet/;).  It  - 
la  not  the  initial  of  Uie  mor.1  « common,"  A  *  c 
since  originally  triple  rhythm  was  regarded 
us  the  standard  or  |n-rfect  rhythm,  i  he  sign  A  now  turn- 
nil;  signifies  quadruple  rhythm,  four  heats  to  the  measure, 
wluUe  C  •igiilBes  duple  rhythm,  twu  beuU  to  the  measure. 
Also  called  comuu/n  time.  —  Common  meter,  In  ymif- 
mody,  a  form  of  lainhtc  stanta,  i*-|inarlly  of  t  hues,  hai  lug 
alternately  *  and  tl  syllable*  to  the  line :  an  calleil  because 
It  was  the  ■-otuiuoeest  stanza  In  early  psalmody.  Dottbl* 
cooimoii  meter  conslsU  of  a  atania  with  S  lines  having 
alternately  a  and  a  syllables.  —  Common  multiple.  See 
multifjf.  Common  notion,  a  noUoli  applicable  to  sev- 
eral object*.  -Common  nuisance.  See  nvtsmire.— 
Common  particular  meter,  in  fea'morfs,  a  stanza 
with  «  Hikes,  the  third  and  alvth  of  which  have  6  ami  the 
rest  B  ayltsblc*. — Common  pasturage,  iu  -Sc.fr  fur,  a 
known  rural  scrvltade  tiy  which  the  owner  ot  the  itonii- 
usnt  tenement  b  entitled  to  pasture  a  certain  number  of 

cattle  on  the  grass  grounds  of  the  servient  tenement  

Common  place  Itr.  L.  communis  loctu,  and  Or.  ho**M 
root  (see,  for  esample,  A  risfol  le,  Kbetorlc,  L  ?X  a  common. 
L  o. .  general,  argiuuent :  aee  platr,  Uxnt,  and  lopic.  Hence 
nmsM^w,  a.  and  n.|,  a  coiialderatloii  or  argument  ap- 
pllcahlB  to  a  variety  of  oases,    -ice  yJoee. 

b  to  be  feUhed 

BtnmUrUU.  Arte  ot  Lugtck*  (1>»X  lv.  S. 
Common  Fleas.  Ourf  •</  Common  Ptetu,  under 
coao-f,—  Common  prayer,  t»i<-  liturgy  or  nubile  form  of 
prayer  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  used  In 
all  churches  and  chapels  In  public  worship.  The  Book  of 
t  'oniraon  Prayer  b  used  also,  with  same  variations,  by  the 
Episcopal  churches  In  Scotland,  Ireland,  America,  and  the 
colonics,  and  la  the  hasla  oe  exemplar  of  similar  devotional 
works  used  by  some  non -episcopal  bodies.  Sac  prayer- 
foot.  -  Common  recovery,  a  collusive  suit  Instituted 
by  the  Intended  grantee  of  land  against  the  intended 
grantor,  in  which  the  land  b  suffered  to  be  recovered  by 
the  grantee  :  a  device,  now  olnolete,  for  evading  legal  re- 
•tniliits  on  alienation  by  cotivevaine.— Common  re  — 
the  room  to  which  all  the  members  of  a  college  have  > 
esm  There  la  aoiurtlnwa  on*  common  room  for  graduate* 
and  another  for  undergraduates.    Crabb'l  Tec  A.  fjiei. 

Im.  could  the  day*  one*  more  but  come 
When  calm  1  stuoak  d  111  common  room. 

The  .Mtudent,  Oxf.  and  Cam.  (Kauj.  I.  SS7. 

Common  school.  In  the  United  stale*,  an  elementary 
school  open  to  all  the  youth  of  a  defined  district,  i 
tnjned  wholly  or  In  psrt  at  the  pulille  < 
mon  scold.  ereid.-  Common  seal,  a  seal  used  by 
a  conwrallon  as  the  ayiutxd  ..f  IU  incorporatiori.  Com- 
mon sense,  (n)  In  pAilo..  and  swyrcAot. :  (l)  Aa  used  by 
Aristotle,  the  faculty  In  which  the  varioua  reports  of  the 


writing*  of  Aristotle  mark  the  transition  from  Attic  to  the 
common  dialect,  and  Polyhlut  I*  the  earliest  writer  of  note 
w  ho  employ*  It.  Author*  who  rterted  thenin  lve*  to  re- 
store the  common  dlslect  as  far  a*  possible  to  the  pure 
Attic  standard  are  called  .trr..-o>t..  After  the  fourth  ecu 
tury  A.  P.  the  common  dialect  changed  gradually  Into 
Byzantine  Oreek.  —  Common  diligence.  Bee  ./iVwcnce.  — 
Common  divisor.  c^ifii^ie.—Oornmon  field.  (Gen. 
orally  In  til*  plural.)  (a)  The  arable  land  of  an  ancient 
rtllage  community.  Such  ttelda  were  dlvUled  Into  three 
l-.ng  nsrrow  stripa  aepsrsteAl  by  l*slk*  of  turf  almut  three 
feet  wide,  and  the  atrip*,  though  allotted  to  several  own- 
ership, were  cultivated  or  at  least  plowed  by  cno|ieratina. 
Co  In  those  part*  of  the  •I'lllhcril  United  State*  which 
were  formerly  a  province,  of  France,  small  tracts  of  land, 
usually  from  one  to  three  yard*  In  width  by  forty  In  length 
and  fenced  In,  which  were  cultivated  by  the  Inhabitant* 
of  village*.- Common  gaming-house,  common  gam- 
bling-house, a  building  ur  structure,  or  apart  of  a  build- 
ing or  atructlire,  kept  as  a  place  of  resort  lor  the  purpose 
of  gaming.  Tike  keeping  off  such  a  place  Is  a  criminal  of. 
fense.  In  order  to  meet  various  devices  to  evade  the  letter 
of  tile  law,  tli*  statutory  definitions  are  uaiaally  minute, 
specifying  a  great  variety  of  detail.  The  essential  features 
of  all  or  nearly  all  laws  against  common  gaming-house* 
coualat  In  the  prohibition  of  maintaining  ■  place  of  shel- 
ter iu  Rtiy  degree  accessible  to  the  public,  whrtheropcti  to 
alt  who  come  or  only  to  a  select  or  favored  few,  aa  a  place 
of  resort  for  the  purpose  of  gaming.  See  >i>ih-  Com- 
mon good.  In  .Scots  ln*r.  in  Its  widest  sense,  all  thepmprrty 
of  a  corporation  over  which  the  magistrate*  have  s  power 
of  administration  solely  for  Ik-Iioui  of  the  corporation. — 
Common  land,  !o«*>ely,  land  owned  In  severally  hut  used 
In  common :  more  atrlctly,  laud  ou  iH-d  by  the  community  , 
and,  mil  being  appropriated  for  the  time  to  cultivation  by 
any  individual,  used  aa  waste  or  open  land  f.e  common 
pasturage,  see  II.,  :i  Common  law.  («*>  In  its  most 
general  sense,  the  ayatem  of  law  in  force  among  English, 
siieaklng  people*,  and  derived  from  England,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  tike  ch  II  or  Roman  law  and  the  cnuon  or  ecclesi- 
astical law,  (k)  More  appropriately,  the  part*  of  the  former 
system  which  do  not  rest  for  their  authority  on  any  sulielst- 
ing  express  legislative  act .  tile  un  written  taw.  In  thlsseliov 
common  law  consists  In  tho»c  principles  ami  rules  which  aro 
gathered  from  the  rcpurta  of  adjudged  case*,  from  the  opin- 
ions of  text-writers  and  commentators,  and  from  popular 
usage  and  cuat.mi.  In  contradistinction  to  statute  law.  M 
Mole  narrowly,  that  part  of  the  ayatem  Just  defined  which 
was  recogitinnl  and  admliiMorvd  l.v  the  king's  Justicci.  In 
oiiitradlatlnrtlon  to  the  modification*  Intnajared  bv  tbo 
chancellors  ss  rales  of  «|ulty  In  restraint  or  enlargement  of 


several  senses  are  reduced  to  the  unity  of  a  coniiiMHi  ap- 
perception. Sir  II".  //nmlfron,  (!)  Same  a*  eatnetthrtu. 
(S)  In  .SVofcA  pAi'Joa  the  complement  ot  those  cognitions 
or  convlrtioni  which  we  receive  from  iisture,  which  all 


men  passes*  iu  common,  and  by  w-h 
of  knowledge  and  the  morality  of  i 
Ulim.  |v)  Sound  practical  }udgtn< 
practical  sense  ot  the  greater  part 
lv  aa  unaffecteil  by  logical  anntlol 
Common  sensory,  the  brain  or  tl 

which  the  different  |>cripheral . 


they  test  the  truth 
rtiott*.  Sir  W.  Ham. 
nt :  good  sense  :  the 
of  mankind,  espeelal- 
las  or  Imairtnatlon. — 
.e  part  of  the  brain  In 
d  Into  a 


conjoint  Idem.-  Common  sergeant,  a  Judicial  officer  of 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  ;  an  assistant  to  the 
recorder.— Common  syUogiam,  a  syllogism  whom'  mid- 
dle la  a  common  term.  —  Common  terin,*terni  predlcable 
of  several  lluliil-luiiU.— Common  Ume.  >am«-ase..oun.iN 
measure  (bl— Common  way,  a  way  common  to  the  real, 
deuta  of  a  particular  locality,  as  diatmguiahed  from  a  high- 
way, which  la  free  to  all.  In  common.  [ME. in comoiooc, 
after  ¥  en  mmmnn.  <  ML.  in  commum*.]  (a)  Equally  with 
another  or  with  others. ;  all  equally ;  for  equal  use  or  par- 
tlclpatlon  In  by  two  or  more  :  aa,  U-nant*  >n  common,  to 
provide  for  dilblrrn  tn  emnmon:  to  assign  lands  to  two  or 
more  persons  in  com  Mom  ;  we  enjoy  the  bounties  of  l'rov  I- 
dence  in  common,  (ot)  In  public, 
t>ysl  to  a  comune  woman  aeyde  in  comnna  at  a  teste, 
That  fides  sua  ahulde  sauen  hlr  and  aaluen  |heal|  blr  of 
■lie  ayiuie*.  Piert  Plotnnnn  (B),  li.  111. 

TO 


>  common  cause  with.  See  comsr. -8yn.  S. 

lirueml,  t'nieersaf.  Prrralrnl.  Common  merely 
ilenotcs  what  may  frequently  Iw  met  with,  or  whsi  Is 
ordinary,  but  It  doc*  not  neccasarlly  liuHy  a  majority ; 
■renerat,  alronger  than  common.  Implies  a  majority  :  »>n- 


,  exceptions.  Prrralent  {null  it* 
of  the  arnac  of  prevailing  or  over- 
opinions. 


to  the  part :  oencnxf  inclu 
or  admit*  of  exceptions; 

vlilual.  and  adnifla  ot  no  .  ..._.  „ 

meaning*  has  something  of  the  arnac  of  prcvallli 
coming.  Persons  or  thing*  ni*y  I*  common , 
disease*,  etc.,  not  |«-r*ooa,  may  be  tiretalml. 

There  la  an  evil  which  1  have  seen  nndcr  the  aim,  and 
It  Is  common  among  men.  EccL  vi.  1. 

I  woke,  and  found  him  settled  down 

I'pon  the  fjencraf  decay  of  faith 

Right  thro  the  world,  "*t  home  waa  little  left. 


a  of  equity  In  restraint  or  enlarge 
the  customary  and  atatutory  law  i  see  o;mm>v,  and.  in 
of  iwocedure,  in  contradiitiuctkou  to  the  code  p 
Common-law  procedure  acta,  three  EnglUh  i 
Inv;.  jv.t,  and  IvOJ  which  .Implltle-I  the  f»rma  c 
pleatlliig.  ami  prectb-c  in  the  aniierbir  cotirta. — 

<^no?*mcb^U^^  lo^tnctcr 


Preacli'd 

All  uni'rersnf  culture  for  the  crowd. 

7Vnnvson,  Prol.  to  Prince**. 
"Die  technical  meaning  of  the  woed  epidemic  altould  lie 
aaalmllated  to  the  common  meaning.  .  .  .  and  the  wont 
used  .  ,  .  aa  a  merely  quantitative  term  applicable  to 
particular  phenomena  .  .  .  In  so  far  a*  they  are  '•eomnxin 
to  a  whole  people,  or  to  a  greater  nurol>cr  In  a  communi- 
ty " ;  or  in  a  word  are  prrraUnt  or  ocnernl. 

t/ouiii.  Med.  Wet.,  p.  4ti. 

Orifinoi-y,  Prater.  Mean.   These  word* 
is  opposed  to  rare. 
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common 

vnuiual.  or  reltiwrf ;  ordinary,  to  dittimvUKut  or  mprrior; 
"  ■  tr.  to  po(a«  or  njhud;  menu,  to  Ai>A  or  eminent. 

>m  our  rtmnwi  men. 

Shot.,  Hen.  V.,  Ir.  7. 

*  word  ami  rneasnred  phrase  above  the  mctl 
Of  ordinary  rata. 

WvnUwH'tli,  Resolution  anil  I  ndepvnilance,  *L  It. 


ia  ui  expanded  comprehensive,  constitutional  sentiment 
of  old,  family,  fraternal  regard. 

JL  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  ST. 
Sent  thou  a  man  diligent  In  hlslmsltves*!  he  shall  stand 
before  kings ;  he  .hall  not  .land  before  mean  men. 

Ptot.  uiL  ». 

II.  n.  [<  ME.  comon,  comun,  corny  n,  etc., 
usually  in  pi.  comons,  etc.,  the  common  peo- 
ple, commons  (people),  commons  (fare),  = 

MHO.   ComWUNC,  COOtWNC,  K  OF.  CVrmWunC,  F. 

commune  (>  mod.  E.  commune-,  «.)  =  Pr.  co- 
muiki,  comuniti  =  It.  comvna,  <  L.  commune,  that 
which  Is  common,  the  community,  in  ML.  a 
commune  (mixed  with  ML.  communia  and  com- 
whiki,  a  common  pasture,  common  right,  a  so- 
ciety, guild),  prop.  neut.  of  communis,  common : 
aee  above.]  If.  One  of  the  common  people; 
collectively,  the  people  at  large;  the  public; 
the  lower  classes. 


Yemnn  on  foute.  and 
With  ►.■horte staves. 

CAower,  Knight's  T«le(ed.  Morris),  L  HBL 
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mon.— 2«.  To  confer;  discourse  together ;  com- 
mune; speak. 

If  thou  ihalt  common  or  talk*  with  any  man :  Hand* 
not  atyU  In  one  place  yf  it  be  vpon  y*  bar*  ground*,  or 
grass*.  Bairn  foo«(E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  248, 

Embassador*  were  ant  upon  both  part*,  and  diver* 
mean*  of  rntreaty  wen.-  eamiaon/d  of. 

Gra/lon,  Edw.  III.,  an.  44. 

3.  Tohavo  a  joint  right  with  others  in  common 
ground.  Johnson.— 4.  To  live  together  or  in 
common ;  eat  at  a  table  in  common.  Also  oom- 
monizc. 

In  those  place*  it  U  probable  they  not  only  lived,  hut 
alio  commontd  together,  upon  such  provisions  a»  were 
provided  far  them.      WheatUy,  School*  " 

Il.t  trans.  To  communicate. 

The  boll  goost  maklth  boll  chlrch* 

Of  feithful  men,  hi  comynvnQc 
Ech  oou  to  othtr  what  Uvel  kunni 

Uymm  to  Virjrin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  101 
ronton      je  not  Uili  book  of  deuyne  secrete*  towickid 
men  and  suerous. 

Hbo*  o/  Quint*  Earner  <ed.  Fnralvall).  p.  8. 

commonable  (kom'on-a-bl),  a.  [<  common,  v., 
+  -able.]  1 .  Held  in  common  j  subject  to  gen- 
er&l  use. 

A  very  few  centuries  ago,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land* 
of  England  lay  In  an  open,  and  more  or  lew  In  a  eommo.t- 
°°°  abU  stale.  Jfaiw,  Village  CommualUes,  p.  90. 


SAoi-.  Cor.,  II.  1. 
Their  (royal  troop*')  munition*,  armour,  treasure,  and 
ordnance  were  actually  In  the  hand*  of  the  commoners; 
when,  unhappily  for  their  can**,  In* lead  of  Improving 
their  advantage,  these  [icasaiit  soldiers  began  to  rule  the 
booty.  A.  IT.  IHmn,  II M,  Church  of  Ens.,  it. 

Specifically — 2.  A  person  inferior  in  rank  to 
the  nobility;  one  of  the  commons. 

All  below  them  (the  peer* J,  even  their  children,  were 
commotwrv,  and  In  the  eye  of  the  law  equal  to  each  other. 

Italian. 

The  only  distinction  that  the  law  of  England  knowe  la 
the  distinction  between  peer  and  commoner. 

f.  A.  Freeman.  Amer.  Lecla.,  p.  307. 
3.  A  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

(The  difference)  between  a  representing  commoner  in  hi* 
publlck  calling  and  the  aame  person  In  < 


comyn  t 


th*  weal  o*  the  common 


n  rightly, 
.  you  shall  Dnd 


i  them  to  yon. 

Shalt..  Cor.,  L  I. 

2.  pi.  Bee  commons. — 3.  A  tract  of  ground  the 
use  of  which  is  not  appropriated  to  an  indi- 
vidual, but  belongs  to  the  public  or  to  a  num- 
ber; in  late,  an  open  ground,  or  that  soil  the 
use  of  which  belongs  equally  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  or  of  a  lordship,  or  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  proprietors. 

The  little  village  nestling  between  park  and  palace, 

my 


around  a  patch  uf  turfy  common,  .  .  .  retained  to  mj 
modemlxed  fancy  the  lurking  aemhlauce  of  a  feudal  ham 
let  //.  Janet,  Jr.,  Pa**.  Pilgrim,  p.  X. 

The  plea 
the  midat 


aggregate. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  book*  a  common  1*  the 
waste  of  a  manor.  K  PotUxk,  Land  Law*,  p.  to. 

4.  In  lav,  a  right  which  one  person  may  have 
to  take  a  profit  from  the  land  or  waters  of  an- 
other, as  to  pasture  his  cattle,  to  dig  turf,  to 
eateh  fish,  to  cut  wood,  or  the  like,  in  common 
with  the  owner  of  the  laud:  called  ooinwon  of 
pasture,  of  turbary,  of  piscary,  of  estovers,  etc. 
Common,  or  right  of  common,  la  amid  to  be  asmeiarfifn/, 
appurtenant,  oeeause  q/  ririnaof.  or  in  ffrott.  Common 
atmen*tant  Is  a  right  belonging  to  the  owners  or  occupier* 
of  arable  land  to  put  commonable  beaata  upon  the  lord** 
waste,  and  upon  the  land*  of  oilier  persona  within  the 
same  manor.  Ooaraoa  aw>urteNa-H'  may  be  annexed  to 
lamU  In  other  lortUliip*.  or  eiteml  to  other  lieaita  heaidri 
those  which  are  generally  commonable ;  thla  Is  not  of 
common  right,  but  is  to  be  claimed  only  by  immemorial 
usage  und  prescription.  CoMtmt>n  becatut  o/  eicinag*.  or 
net'Mooenood,  I*  where  the  Inhabitants  of  two  township* 
lying  contiguous  to  each  other  have  usually  uttercom- 
Wofied  altn  one  another,  the  beasts  of  the  one  straying 
Into  the  other's  fields :  this  Is  a  permissive  right.  Cmn- 
mon  in  arut*  or  tit  ftieye,  Is  snnexed  to  a  man  s  person, 
being  gr*m«l  M  him  irnl  fiis  licin  lit  d«-l ;  or  il  may 
clalnted  by  preacrliitlve  right,  as  by  s  parson  of  a  church  or 
other  corporation  sole. 

Right*  to  bunt  snd  flsh  were.  In  moat  rases,  assumed  by 
the  landlords,  who  distributed  them  In  the  form  of  rights 
of  common  among  their  truants.  The  right  to  Ash  in  the 
lord's  water*  at  called.  In  the  English  law,  the  common  of 
yircary.    A  common  vf  /mrlim  Is  not  Ulilieard  of. 

D.  V.  Rou,  German  Land  holding,  Notes,  p.  203. 

.  Cat*.  CIL.  an  ofllce 


Many  eorsmonoMe  hay-Acids  are  also  found  which  are 
thrown  open  earlier  In  the  year  |than  Lammas  tlay),  as 
soon  aa  the  hay  harvest  la  over. 

F.  PaU<xk,  Land  Laws,  p.  »7. 
2.  Pasturable  on  common  land. 

OtmraosuiMc  beast*  are  either  Iteasts  of  the  plough  or 
snch  s*  man  tire  tlie  ground.      tUackMons,  Com.,  1L  I  S3. 

Commonable  Rights  Compensation  Act.   See  com 

SMsssssssn, 

commonage  (kom'sn-ftj),  n.  [<  OF.  commu- 
nage,  <  wntmnn,  common,  +  -age :  see  common, 
a.,  and  <•;• .  I  1.  The  use  of  anything  in  com- 
mon with  others;  specifically,  pasturage  or  the 
right  of  pasturing  on  a  common. 

Landlords  had  often  been  guilty  not  utile  of  harshness, 
but  of  positive  breach  of  contract,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  tenants  a  right  at  oommonaoe  which  had  been  given 
them  as  part  uf  their  bargain,  when  they  received  their 
•mall  tenancie*.  Lees>,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent,  iri. 

2.  That  which  belongs  equally  to  all;  that 
which  is  common  or  public,  [ttare.] 

The  right*  of  man  are  liberty  and  an  eun»l  participation 
of  the  eommowijjK  of  nature,   SKtUey,  In  lXiwden,  I.  ft*6. 

commonalityt  (kom-o-nal'i-ti),  n.  An  obsolete 
form  of  commonalty.  Grafton. 

commonalty  (  kom'gn-al-rj)  n.  [Formerly  also 
commonality ;  early  mod.  L.  commonaltie,  com- 
minaltie;  <  MM.  eommunalitc,  comonatte,  corny- 
naltc,  <  OF.  rommunaifc,  -auk,  F.  communnu'tr 
—  Pr.  communautat  =  It.  comunatta  (obs.),  Co- 
munalita,<  ML.  •commi««a«fa(f-)g, <  rv«.om«..«. 
lis,  common:  see  r»mmaii«iZ.  Cf.  commwsisji.] 
It.  The  public;  the  people;  tbo  multitude. 

Botlie  chef*  rulers  A  all  the  rvmjrnafte  of  the  Iewes  ln- 
luV.  .1  gn  t.-l)  A  Hi  o  ti  1 1  t.  i.'.-n  >  g  .1  it  lira.  IS. 

Jotr,di  a/  Arimlhi*  (E.  R.  T.  9.),  p.  is. 
Ill]  being  most  truly  sard,  that  a  multitude  or  cosnmin. 
sifts  Is  hard  to  please  and  eatsle  to  offend. 

pntttnkam.  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeaie  fed.  Artier),  p.  132. 
2t.  Commonwealth;  republic.  Chaucer. —  3. 
Specifically,  the  common  people.  <«)  | 
chlcal  countries,  all  who  do  not  belong  to  the  i 
the  tltleil 


or  form  of  service  lUitable  for  use  on  a  festival  of  any  saint 
ol  a  particular  kind  or  class,  for  Instance,  a  martyr,  a  con- 
feesor.  a  virgin,  etc. :  or  the  port  of  the  missal  or  breviary 
eulilillning  the  collects,  lections,  antlphons,  psalms,  e" 
uaed  In  such  orBcea :  distinguished  from  the  Proprr  o/ 


etc  , 
/'** 
nf  one  Indi- 
an English  statute  of 


common  (kom'on),  r.  [<  ME.  comonen,  comu- 
nen,  comynen,  mmmNscn,  etc.  <  OF,  comunicr 
(F.  rKMW«nu«r'rr  (only  in  sense  of  'receive  or  ad- 
minister the  sacrament').  >  later  E.  cowniunc', 
r„  with  accent  kept  on  the  last  syllable),  later 
comniKnif/Mcr,  =  Pr.  romwmimir.  communiquar, 
omunicar  a  Sp.  romMiticnr  =  Pg.  oomiiiiisimr 
=  It.  ewntuMrrvm-,  <  L.  communieare  (pp.  oim- 
municofHs,  >  K.  communicate ,  q.  v.),  have  in 
common,  share,  inqmrt.  consult,  communicate, 
<  communis,  common:  gee  common,  a.,  com- 
*.»■■■,  c,  antlcominwMtccifc.)  I.  introns.  It.  To 
participate  in  common ;  enjoy  or  euffer  in  com- 


Tbenoldllty  or  gentry 
men!*,  in  which  they  never  permit  * 
monaity  to  hare  any  participation. 

J.  Adauu,  Work*,  IV.  940. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  L  was  passed  the  fsraoua  statute 
that  no  tax  should  be  levied  without  the  Joint  consent  of 
Lord*  and  Commons  In  that  of  Edward  III.  the  law* 
were  declared  to  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
monalty, which  hy  a  Royal  Charter  la  thus  acknowledged 
as  an  "  estate  of  the  realm.'' 

A.  FvntftanifHr ,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  7. 
(o)  In  republican  countries,  the  mas*  of  the  inhabitant  ■ 
a*  distinguished  from  Uvne  In  authority,  ir)  In  a  more 
restricted  sense,  the  uneducated  and  uncultured,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  learned  and  Intelligent.  (<f)  In  u  city, 
the  mass  of  t  ltlxens.  a*  represented  by  or  sctlng  through 
the  corporate  authorities:  as,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  ami 
eummonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York  do  enact  sa  follows. 
(«)  The  member*  "f  an  incorporated  company  other  than 
It*  officers,  flaps/,'  un-1  Lairrenrr. 

commonancet  (kom'on-ans),  n.  [<  ML.  commu- 
nantia,  <  otmmuna,  a  common :  see  common,  n. 
and  r.,  and  -anrv.]  In  law,  the  commoners  or 
tenants,  or  tenants  and  inhabitants,  who  have 
the  right  of  common  or  of  commoning  in  open 
field. 

commoner  (kom'gn-er),  «.  [<  ME.  comoncr, 
comynrr,  rumuncr,  a  partaker,  a  citizen,  a  coun- 
cilor, <  comonen,  common,  partakp :  see  f>»ni- 
wiji.  '•.]  1 .  One  of  the  common  people ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commonalty. 


4f.  A  member  of 
mon-councilman. 

men  grannie  no  yefte  [gift]  of  the 
the  ailulse  of  the  xlvill,  nonirners. 
Enalu*  OUdt  (E.  E.  T.  8.).  p.  J7t 
B.  One  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common 
ground.  Bacon. —  8.  A  student  of  the  second 
rank  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  not  dependent 
on  the  foundation  for  support,  but  paying  for 
his  board  and  eating  at  the  common  table :  cor- 
responding to  a  pensioner  at  Cambridge. —  7. 
One  who  boards  in  commons. —  8f.  A  prosti- 
tute. 

A  commoner  o"  the  camp.  -Sao*.,  AH'*  WeU,  r.  J. 

Or.  A  partaker ;  one  sharing  with  another. 

CWuiwr  [var.  eomynsre]  of  that  glory*. 

H  ydV.  I  Pet.  v.  1  (OxtL 

Lewi*  .  .  .  resolved  to  be  a  commoner  with  them  In 
weal  or  woe.  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  196. 

Gentleman  commoner,  s  member  of  the  highest  da**  of 
commoner*  at  the  t'nlversily  of  <  rxford  in  England.  Oreat 
commoner,  a  title  applied  to  the  first  William  Pitt  (Lord 
Chatham)  and  to  W.  E.  Gladstone,  on  account  uf  their  prw- 
einliHtnro  In  debate  and  Influence  aa  members  of  Lite  Brit- 
ish House  of  Common*. 

commoney  (kom'pn-i),  a.  f<  common  +  -cj/3.J 
One  of  a  common  "kind  of  playing-marbles. 

Imtuiring  whettter  be  had  won  any  alley  tors  or  eom- 
ssoney*  Istely  (both  of  which  I  understand  to  be  a  particu- 
lar species  of  marbles  much  P***^*'''  t^^joatth  of  thla 

commonise,  v.   See  commonue. 

commonitionf (kom-^-nish'rjn),  n.  [<  L.  eommo- 
aif»o(»-),  <  rv<mmonerr*,  pp.  commonitus,  put  in 
mind,  remind, <  coss- (intensive)  +  monere,  ad- 
vise, nut  in  mind:  see  monish,  admonish,  etc., 
and  of.  monition,  admonition.]  An  admonition 
or  warning ;  an  advertisement.  Bailey. 

commonitivet  (ko-mon'i-tiv),  a.    [<  L  emmo- 
nitus,  pp.  of  com  monere,  admonish  (see  commo- 
nition),  +  -irw.]    Warning;  monitory. 
Whose  cross  was  only  commemorative  and  aommonitiu. 

Dp.  Hall,  Remain*,  p.  14. 

commonitoryt  (ko-mon'I-to-ri),  o.  [<  LL.  com- 
Momtarius,  <  commonitttr,  admonisher,  <  L.  com- 
monere,  admonish:  see  mmmonition.]  Giving 
ad  mi  in  it  ion;  monitory. 

■sow'teey,  exhortatory,  and  of  oorreetion. 
Brric,  \  Letter  to  the  Kmg,  lu  Foxe'*  Martyr*. 

commonize  (kom'sn-U),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  < 

[Rare.] 

There  being  a  movement  lu  favor  of  enameling  wood, 
from  the  expeualrenea*  of  the  procea 


u'gn-Li),  r. , 
moni.fl,  ppr.  commonicing.    £<  common  ■ 
I,  fro  its.  To  make  common. 


to  tw  < 


-***•] 


^frt  Aat,  IV.  «. 

II.  intrant.  To  eat  at  a  table  in  common: 
common,  r.  L,  4.  [Rare.] 

About  eight  o'clock  lie  ]the  medieval  undergraduate) 
commonsres  with  a  Paris  man  .  .  ,  who  ha*  an  admirable 
mode  of  conking  omelettes,  which  make*  fa 
much  sought  after  at  breakfast  time. 

A.  Lang,  Historical  LVwrlp.  of  ( 
Also  spelled  commonMi*. 
common-lawyer  (kom-on-li'yer),  n. 
versed  in  the  common  law. 
commonly  (kom'on-li),  adv.   [<  ME.  eomounli, 
comunliche.  etc. ;  <  common  +  -<j«.]    In  a  com- 
ber ;  Id  common, 
un/tf  Jvar.  in  eosnsin,  Purv.L 
rjroliV,  Oen.  xill.  B(Oxf  > 
<6t)  Jointly :  familiarly. 

As  he  thereon  stood  gaitng.  he  might  see 
The  blessed  Angel*  to  and  fro  descend, .  .  . 
As  romwoiUji  a*  trend  does  with  his  trend. 

S,«iwr,  K.  Q.,  I.  x.  SA. 
(c)  I'sually :  generally ;  ordinarily :  for  the  most  part :  as. 
confirmed  hat-its  cr-mmonly  continue  through  life 
Nobility  of  birth  com monfy  abatelh  industry. 


Tbel  myjten  i 


Men  .  .    rommoiifv  know  tbelr  own  i 
often  ignorant  ol  tbelr  own  principles 

Wudstent ,  Might  of  Right,  p.  Is*. 
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co  nun  o  rm  e  ss 

Commonness  (kom '  on •  nes),  n.  The  state  or 
fact  of  being  common ;  frequent  occurrence ; 
frequency. 

commonplace  (kom'on-plas),  it.  and  a.  [<  com- 
mon +  place,  a  general  heading  or  rule  (see 
common  place,  under  common,  a.),  with  exten- 
sion of  meaning  according  to  other  sense*  of 
common.]  I.  n.  1.  A  memorandum  of  some- 
thing that  ia  likely  to  be  again  referred  to;  a 
fact  or  quotation  or  argument  that  is  or  may 
be  made  useful  In  one  or  another  way  or  in  a 

»  note  of 


1136 

shape  bean  the  Impress  of  history.  The  term  wwtwni 
U  not  In  Itself  an  araprnprtat*  expreasbrtl  for  the  third 
rstatr ;  |t  doe*  not  ebjrnlfy  primarily  the  simple  freemen, 
the  pleha,  but  the  plcbs  organised  slid  combined  in  corpo- 
rate communities,  tn  a  particular  way  for  particular  fur 
poeea.  The  com  .mom*  are  the  "  couuniiiiilatce "  or  "  unlver- 
allales,"  the  organised  bodies  of  freemen  of  the  thin*  and 
towns;  and  the  eataU>  of  the  eoiwmoiu  la  the  "ooainiunl- 
tas  coruraanltstaiu,~  the  general  Uxly  Into  which  for  the 

?urpoae  of  parliament  those  communities  are  combined, 
be  term,  then,  aa  descriptive  of  the  claaa  of  men  which  la 


variety  of  ways,  and  to  is  made 


for 


Whatever  In  my  small  reading  occur*  concerning  this 
our  fellow-creature  ( the  aaa],  I  do  never  fail  to  set  it  down 
by  way  of  omntonposor. 

Swtfl,  Mechanical  Operations  ot  the  Spirit  (Ord  Jlfl 
>or  can  are  excuse  an  author  If  bis  page  doea  not  tempt 
il*  to  copy  paaaagea  Into  our  romsHoilpfacej,  for  quotation, 
proverbs,  meditation,  or  other  uses. 

-tfeoM,  Tablets,  p.  im. 
2.  A  well-known,  customary,  or  obvious  remark; 
a  trite  or  uninteresting  saying. 
It  is  a  eommonptotr  that  writers  who  possess  a  comb!- 
■   ,  ot  brilliant  ^le.^^ 


neither  noble  nor  clerical,  ia  drawn  from  the  political 
vocabulary,  and  doea  not  represent  any  primary  dlstlrie 
tlou  of  class.  StvU»,  Const.  Hist.  »  186. 


3.  In  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  lower  house  of  Parliament,  consisting  in 
both  instances  of  the  commoners  chosen  by  the 
people  as  their  representatives;  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  title  was  also  given  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  from 
1776  to  1888.— 4.  Food  provided  at  a  common 
table,  as  in  college*,  where  many  personi*  eat 
at  the  same  table  or  in  the  same  hall ;  also,  a 
college  ordinary ;  food  or  fare  in  general. 
I  knewe  neurc  cmrdynal  that  he  ne  cam  fro  the  pope. 
And  we  clerk ee,  whan  they  ouene  for  her  {their)  ectnunei 


So  kind  a 
Many 


to  assert  that  the  order  of 
the  same,  however  our  Impressions 


For 


payelh, 

her  pelure  and  her  palfreycs  niete. 


/NrrsJ 


may  change  in  regard  to  It. 

T.  U.  Oram,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  1  St. 

3.  Anything  occurring  frequently  or  habitu- 
ally; anything  of  ordinary  or  usual  character; 
ear^pcialfy,  anything  that  is  so  common  as  to  be 
uninteresting;  such  common  things  collectively. 
Thou  unassuming  Cotnnumvlaee 
Ot  Nature,  with  that  homely  face. 
Ami  yet  with  something  of  a  grace. 
Which  Love  makes  for  thee  1 

WtmUmrth,  To  the  Same  Flower  [  Daisy  |. 
He  waa  a  frontiers,  arrogant,  decorous  slip  of  the  eess- 
awn-ptar*;  conceited.  Inane,  liwtpld. 

Ckarlottt  Brontr,  Shirley,  xv. 

JJ.  a.  1.  Not  novel  or  striking;  trite;  hack- 
neyed: aa,  a  commonplace  remark. 

Home  trite,  eominonptaes  sentence,  to  prove  the  value 
and  Hectare,  of  Ume.  Ckttrr/UU,  Letters. 

S.  Ordinary;  common j  uninteresting ;  without 
originality  or  marked  individuality :  aa,  a  row- 
monplace  person. 

Harvey.  .  .  .  however,  proteases  to  be  quite  a  coma 
pioce  philosopher.  Craik,  Utat  Bag.  Lit,  II. 

OmasonpfaM  people  are  only  oes 
acter,  and  no  position  affects  that 

R.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighbors, 

commonplace  (kom'on-plas),  r.;  pret.  and  pp. 
commonplaced,  ppr.  commonplacing.  [< 
».]    1.  trans.  To  enter 
'  i  a 

Collecting  and 


I  (B),  six.  41i 
i  nothing  scant. 
jVjpirn. 

■1  were  not  present  at  this  Bret 
I  at  the  college  with  the  echulurt' 
ordinary  romwwaie.    9'inthrvp.  Hut  New  England,  I L  10S. 

Cimbiwhu,  .  .  .  the  Undents'  daily  rations,  either  of 
meat  in  hall,  or  of  bread  and  butter  for  lire skf sat  and  tea. 

C.  A.  Brimted,  English  I'niversfty.  p.  41. 
Doctors'  Commons,  the  familiar  name  of  the  buildings, 
erected  in  llitta,  formerly  occupied  by  the  College  of  Ad- 
vocates in  London,  where  the  civilians,  or  proctors  and 
professors  (doctors)  of  the  civil  Isw,  used  to  common  to- 
gether. The  building*,  situated  hear  St.  Paul *  Cathedral, 
included  a  court-house  for  the  ecclesiastical  eoarta  and 
the  principal  regie  try  of  wills  lor  England.  They  were 
taken  down  in  lhST,  and  the  registry  of  wilts  wss  finally 
established  In  Somerset  House  in  1074. 

Doctort  Commons,  which  hsd  dwelt  before  In  rater- 
neater  Row  or  at  tike  Qneeu's  Head,  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  Henry  Harvey,  built  Itself  a  new  home,  with  hail  and 
1  plate,  and  privileges  for  Importing  wine. 
StntU.  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,  p.  .wi. 

»;  scant  diet;  small  al- 


oo  mm  o« 

We  are  to  consider  who  participate  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly In  legislation  and  dellt^ratinn  for  the  eirtRnumiresf. 

Sir  K.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const,  p.  SU. 

2.  A  commonwealth ;  the  body  politic ;  a  com- 
munity.   [Now  little  ruied. J 

An  order  expressly  or  secretly  served  upon  touching  the 
manner  of  their  I  men  s|  union  in  living  together  ...  we 
call  the  Law  of  .  U-mmmmal.  the  very  soul  of  a  politic 
body,  the  parts  whereof  are  by  law  animated,  held  to- 
gether, and  set  on  work  In  such  actions  as  the  onrsslan 
Hooter ,  Ecclea.  Polity,  L  10. 
of  the  eomnionuvoL 

Shak.,  1  nan.  VI.,  UL  1. 
salient  hook*  hath  this  man  .  .  .  [Isaac  faaa- 
honss]  art  forth,  to  the  great  hcneflte  and  utility  of  the 
Commum-ITcair  of  lramlng.  Corjesf,  Crudities,  I.  42. 

commonwealth  (kom'pn-welth'),  n.  [<  common 
+  wealth:  eqniv.  to  eommontccal,  the  earlier 
term.]  1.  The  whole  body  of  people  in  a  state ; 
the  body  politic;  the  public. 
You  are  a  good  member  of  the  cvmawnueaUK 

SAO*.,  I.  L  L.,  |v.  S. 
Tts  the  inclusive  spirit  that  holds  bodies  together  and 
advancee  the  comfmiNwvoJfa  of  inaiikllHL 

Ateutt,  Table- Talk,  p.  VT. 

Specifically — 2.  The  republican  or  democratic 
form  of  government;  a  government  * 
rectly  by  the  people;  a  republican  or 
c ratio  state :  aa,  the  commonwealth  of  England 
(which  see.  below),  in  the  United  Slates,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  are  officially 
styled  commonwealths.  « 

Trade  flourishes  nowhere  more  than  in  the  free  com- 
moasreoitAi  of  Italy,  tiermsny,  and  the  Low  Countries, 

Jfilfen,  Free  Commonwealth. 

l  or  the  very  essence  of  monarchy  is  role  over  others ; 
the  essence  nf  a  cumu>.mu*nM  Is  self-rule  ;  It  It  take,  on 
luelf  the  rule  of  other*.  It  hevoii.es  a  corporate  king. 

K.  A.  Freeman,  Anscr.  Led*.,  p.  336. 

3.  An  association  of  actors  who  take  shares  in 
the  receipts,  in  lieu  of  aalari 
wealth  of  England,  the  doalgnatli 
the  form  of  government  existing  In  I 
lltiun  of  the  monarchy  In  February, 

I  L,  till  the  establish! 
xiwell  In  December,  1 
ole  Interval  from  the 
•lea  II.  In 
f  the  real 


lion  of  Char] 
ate  under  Cr 
used  of  the  * 
the  restoratl 
former  perk> 


of  Chi 
i>l  that  . 


The  eoraniora- 

'plled  oltlcially  to 
and  from  the  ebo- 
1,  after  the  esecn- 
hment  of  the  protector- 
1UM,  hut  often  loosely 
le  death  of  Charles  I.  to 
May,  1680.  During  the 
oninionwealth,  the  i 


menu 


it  was  vested  in  a  Council  of  stab;  composed  of 
j(  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of 


history. 


*  of  particular  and  select  oom- 
,  I  need  not  emnmtynjpUu*. 

Baam,  To  King  James. 

commonplace  book  (kom'on-pUs-bok),  ».  A 
book  in  which  things  especially  to  be  remem- 
bered or  referred  to  are  recorded  methodically. 

Your  commonplace  lx*jk  —  where  stray  Jokes  and  pllf  ered 
witticisms  are  kept  with  as  much  method  as  the  ledger  of 
the  lost  and  stolen  offtce.         Sierulmn,  Tlie  Critic,  t.  1. 

commonplaceness  (korn'ra-plas-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  commonplace  or  trite  and  un- 
interesting. 

The  naive  eomasimnfaern/a.  *bf  feeling  In  all  matrimo- 
nial transaction*,  in  spite  of  the  gtoas  which  the  operatic 
methods  of  courtship  threw  about  them,  was  a  source  ot 
//osreffs,  Venetian  Life,  xlx. 
i>  ha  rather  drowiy  sml  even 
r  of  hU  cojniiwn/4i*cea/s*. 

W.  Mack.  Phaeton,  xlx. 
(kom'guz),  a.  pi.  [<  ME.  comons, 
c'omouns,  comt/ns,  pi.  of  cornon,  etc.:  see  common, 
».]  1.  The  people;  especially,  the  common 
people  aa  distinguished  from  their  rulers  or  a 
ruling  claaa;  hence,  the  mean;  the  vulgar:  the 
rabble. 

The  left  commits  folowld  the  arke. 

trpeff/,  Josh.  TLB  (OH.). 
Thanne  eotne  there  a  kyng  knyxlhod  hym  ladde, 
Mijt  of  the  onauaM  made  hym  to  regne. 

Pier,  /"fuirmdn  (B),  FroL.L  1U. 
What  comyn  folks  la  an  mighty,  ao  strong  tn  the  felile, 
as  the  etoavns  of  F.nglarel  ? 

BmUM  -Stale  /■opera  (Ulli),  quoted  In  Froude  a  lllat 

[Eng..  L  27. 

Specifically — 2.  The  freemen 
organized  in  their  early  shires,  muniei 
and  guilds;  the  represented  people. 
The  three  estates  of  clergy,  lords,  and  com  iiwms  finally 
i  as  the  political  constituents  of  the  nation,  or.  hi 
tanintnal  and  bin- 


ru-n.-n   -i  J  -  , .  I  J ,  <  I  .     L  \  III.™- 

Having  or  manifesting 
;  intelligent;  discrimi- 


Tllere  were  which  grudged  that  others  had  too  much  and 
they  too  Utile,  the  Grecian  widow.  ,A..rter  evmmuiw  than 
the  Hebrews.  Hooker,  Ecclea.  Polity,  v.  7*. 

Very  velntwie  seemed  the  generous  mead,  after  a  week 
of  ■urferuig,  etpoaiire.  and  aA.rrf  nwnaaoiaa. 

1.  M.  .< feoff,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  S4. 
To  he  In  commons  with,  to  feed  with ;  .hare  wrth. 

Thy  melancholy  cat,  that  keeps  thy  study,  wifA  whom 
thou  art  in  commons,  and  dost  feed  on  rata. 

Skirley,  The  Wedding,  iv.  x. 

common-sense,  (kom'on-aena'),  a.  [Attrib.  use 
of  the  phrase  common  sense;  see  common,  n.] 
Characterized  by  common  or  good  sense:  as, 
he  look  a  common~gen»e  view  of  the  question. 
See  common  trnee,  under  common,  u.-syn.  '" 

UUirmtt,  etc.    See  mnribU. 

commonsenaible  (kom-oD-«en'si-bl),  a.  [<<-»m- 
mon-tente,  a.,  +  -ible.J 
common  or 
nating:  as,  a 
[CoUoq.l 

commonty1  (kom'on-ti),  M.;  pi.  commonties 
(-tis).    [Also  formcriy  cvimmeufy ;  <  ME.  ennt- 

Community. 
No  man  shall  make  yatea  or  gapes  In  the  common  fetid, 
upon  the  earne  or  grease  of  his  iielglibt-ire,  but  by  the  cou- 
aenlof  llheleomMumly.   EnatUk  GiUt  (E.  E.  T.  S.Xp.  4S4. 

2f.  The  commonalty ;  the  common  people. 

The  raorowe  erty  wolde  he  ride  toward  the  plain  of 
Sallahery,  where  as  the  evmounte  of  the  lieplc  tjiob.le  as- 
semble. JfVrti :  u  It  E  T.  H.X  ill. 

Ood  graunt  the  nohiliUe  hlr  to  aerue  and  lone, 

With  all  the  whole  romseoaf  j>  sa 

3.  In  Scot*  laic,  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to 
two  or  more  common  proprietors,  and  in  gen- 
eral burdened  with  sundry  inferior  rights  of 
servitude,  such  aa  feal  and  i" 
mon. 

(kom'on-ti),  n.   A  corruption  of 


s)  +  nsorari,  stay,  delay,  <  iso, 
fcm»r.l  L  a.  Dwelling;  ordi- 
inhabiting:  now  only  in  legal 


"fry?)'  T" 


1  divot,  etc. ;  a  i 


of  England 
munieipaliti 


Is  not  a  eonssHMity  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbllng- 
trlck ?  .<!Aoi.,  T.  of  the  S.,  lud.,  II. 

commonweal  (kom'on-wel')>  »■  [<  ME.  mmon 
icele,  comvn  iceelt,  etc. ;  <  common  +  irco/l.)  1. 
The  public  good;  the  common  welfare  of  the 
nation  or  community. 


The  comtfn  irvW',  welfare,  and  prosperlte  of  the  seid  cite, 
icordyngc  to  tile  kpiiis^lawes.  slwey  kept_and  foraeyn.^ 


I>  rd.  was  abolished. 

common  wealth's- man  (kom'on-welths' 
n.  One  who  favored  the  English  common 
^Thomas  Parnell  waa  the  son  of  a  Q 


*.(!.,  2)0  Discourse; 
Ha  was  set  by  King  Arthurs  bed -side, 
To  hoere  thcirc  talk*,  and  thelre  eom'naia. 

Ballad  of  King  Arthur  (Child  a  Ballads,  I.  137). 

commoran.ee,  commorancy  (kom'^rans,  -ran- 
si),  a.  [<  commorant :  see  -once,  -anry.]  "In 
late,  a  dwelling  or  ordinary  residence  in  a  place ; 
the  abiding  in  or  inhabiting  of  a  place. 

Commorancy  consists  in  usually  lying  there. 

BtacksUmc.  Com..  Iv.  Is. 

commorant  < kom'0-rau t ),  a.  and  a.    [ <  L.  com- 
moran(f-)g,  ppr.  of  ty>imm»r<iri,  abide,  aojoum, 
<  com-  (intensive)  +  morari,  stay,  delay,  <  mo- 
ra, delay.   See  demur.) 
narily  residing; 
phraseology. 

He  was  aommorant  In  the  university. 
Quoted  In  Bacon  *  Advancement  of  Learning,  PreL,  p.  til. 

The  Italian  and  also  most  strangers  that  irt».»i«.«»i 
in  Italy  doe  alwaiea  at  their  mealea  use  a  little  forke  (lfsn>|. 

Comal,  Crudities,  I.  100, 

II. t  ».  [ML.  commorans  in  ri/fa.]  In  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  England,  a  graduate  resi- 
dent within  the  precincts  of  the  university  and 
a  member  of  the  senate,  but  not  belonging  to  a 
college. 

Rabbi  Jacob,  a  Jaw  born,  whom  I  remember  for  a  long 
the  University. 

Bp.  Uaeket,  A  lip.  Williams,  I.  10. 

(kom-$-ra'shgn),  n.  [<  Is,  eom- 
moratio(i»-),<  commorari,  pp.  cvymssoraftM,  abide: 
see  commorant.)  A  staying,  tarrying,  or  so- 
journing: as.  "his  commoration  among  them," 
Bp.  UaH. 

comnioriaatt  (ko-mo'ri-ent),  a.  [<  L.  rwmmo- 
ric«((-)*,  ppr.  of  common,  die  together  or  at  tho 
same  time,  <  com-,  together,  +  mon,  die.]  Dy- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

ComnHirienf  fates  and  times. 

Sir  <i.  Buck,  Hist  Rich.  III.,  p.  80. 

commorset  (ko-m  ArV ).  i».  [Formed  on  the  model 
of  rcMiorw.]    Compassion;  pity;  sympathy. 
Yet  doth  calamity  attract  csrwiawar 

Ilaniel.  livil  Wan,  i.  40. 
commos  (kom'os).  n. ;  pi.  cowimoi  (-oi).  [Or. 
Kopuot,  a  lamenting  song,  a  beating  of  the  breast 
orig,  a  striking,  <  iottm;  strike. 


Digitized  by  Google 


Of.  comma,  of  same  ull.  origin.]  In  aac.  Or. 
tragedy,  a,  song  or  choric  passage  sung^  by  an 
actor  from  the  stage  in  alternation  with  the 
chorus,  and  expressive  of  sorrow  or  lamentation. 
commote1  (ko-raot'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
moled,  ppr.  rwmmottao.  [<  L.  commotim,  pp.  of 
rommorerr.  move,  disturb:  see  eommorc,  com- 
motion.] To  coinmove ;  disturb ;  stir  up ;  throw 
into  commotion.  [Hare.] 
It  ni  incidental  t«  the  closeness  of  relationship  Into 


1136 

-ism.  ]  The  theory  of  government  by  communes 
or  corporations  of  towns  and  districts,  adopted 
by  many  republicans  in  France  and  elsewhere ; 
the  doctrine  that  every  commune,  or  at  least 
every  important  citv  commune,  should  be  vir- 
tually an  independent  state  in  itself,  and  the  COmmuneM,  a.  ami 
«  » —   %.        —  of  common 


communicate 


It  ni  suppressed  by  the  C 

tnlttee  or  >KMly  of  eomiuni 

}'HTU  r  ir  a  bllef  period  Alt. 
troops,  but  Here  supprew 
niuen  damage  to  the  city. 
•>t  the  National 


nvptltli.il  In  1TM.  ('/)  A  cosn- 
illsts  who  to  l  H7 1  rukd  over 
the  retiretnenl  of  the  German 
>!,  after  aevere  fighting  and 
by  troopa  UDiler  the  authority 


n.   A  Middle  English  1 


I  bmught  ourselves,  tint  au  unfriendly  state 
could  Bat  occur  1-etweeu  any  two  meniticrs  |nf 
the  Brook  Farm  Community]  without  the  whole  society 
twins  mure  or  k<M  rumim«nf  and  made  uncomfortable 
then  I  >  ttanthornt.  mtbsdal*  Romance,  p.  lulu 

commote-'*,  commott,  a.  [<  W.  cirmiwg'if,  a 
subdivision  of  a  hundred.]  In  Wales,  half  a 
hundred;  fifty  villages. 

Commott*  seeiueth  to  be  compounded  of  the  jiecposltlon 
row  and  moi.  1.  vcrtmm,  diclio.  a  won!  or  saying,  and  slg- 
iilfleth  in  Wale*  a  part  of  a  shire,  a*  a  hundred  anno  us 
H  8  cap.  5.  US  written  romuieif  Acs,  anno  4  II.  4  cap.  I", 
and  la  vaod  for  a  gathering  made  vp.ni  the  people  (as  It 
seeiueth)  of  thU  or  that  hundred,  by  Welshmen. 

,«<iu4ra  (l«17>. 

commotion  (ko-mo'abgn),  n.  [=  F.  mm  motion, 
OF.  comoetoa  =  Pr.  miwsoWo  =  Sp.  conmocion 
=  Pg.  commotio  =  It.  commozione,  <  L.  eommo- 
tio(n-),  <  rommovere,  pp.  commotus,  move,  dis- 
place, agitate,  disturb:  see  commote.]  1.  A 
violent  movement  or  agitation:  as,  the  commo- 
tion of  the  sea. 

From  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 
Wliere  erat  waa  thickest  fight,  the  sngellc.  throng, 
And  left  large  tl«kt.  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  •oca  eewuiuificn.  Mitten,  P.  L.,  rt  SIO. 

Henee  —  2.  Tumult  of  people ;  political  or  ao- 
;  turtrolenoe;  disorder;  scdi- 


nution  merely  a  federation  of  such 

The  movement  in  favor  of  the  auton 
old  one.  and  has  been  supisjrteJ  by  manj 
able  Frenchmen.  One  In  favor  of  the  i 
ever,  properly  called  a  communal  1st,  aiwl 
and  the  movement  Itarlf  l»  eownnitisiuVm 


A  T.  £<ir, 
There  were  several  Sect 
cated  B 
that  U 


M  ate.-. 
y  of  Pari*  la  an 

le  nod  rctm-l- 
enient  it.  how 
tai-ommuntat, 
not  commu- 


and  (iennan  Koctallani,  p.  SI. 


were  several  Socialist  )c.umal«,  all  of  which  advo- 

Ha*UMlla4  t'f^ 't/Ttt JHin V    AllATi'l'iy  Of  I  OTHJUtl' Msll/ iStn 

W  say,  tin.  al»olute  liHlcpendence  of  each  com. 
Orpen.  tr.  of  Uvrleye  ■  .Sodaliuu,  p.  234. 


commune  bonum  (ko-mu'ne  bo'num).  [L. : 
commune,  neut.  of  com  mum*,  common ;  toaaw, 
a  good  thing :  see  roiwiwoa,  a.,  bona,  and  boon*.] 
A  common  good :  a  benefit  to  all ;  a  matter  of 
mutual  or  general  advantage. 

commoner*  (ko-mu  'uer).  n.  One  who  com- 
munes or  communicates. 

commoner*  (kom'u-n6r),  «.  [<  rommawS,  «„ 
+  -ert.J  A  member  of  a  commune ;  a  eornmu- 
nalist. 


Tlir  popular  school  is  to  lie  malutalned  by  the  Gemrin 
dc,  or  commune,  and  the  communer*  have  not  In  general 
fouud  themselves  able  to  forego  the  income  from  scbod 
fee..  Srirnrt,  VIII.  MM, 


commonalist  (kom'u-nal-ist),  n.    [<  F.  rom- 

munaiisle,  <  communal,  communal,  +  -<>te,  -1st.] 

One  who  believes  in  or  advocates  emnmuitalism. 
communaliatlc  {kom'u-na-lis'tik),  a.  [<  com- 

munahfl  +  -ic.A    IVrtaining  to  or  of  the  nature  ».__„_i  ..v,ilt_  /l».„ai„i  v.  vti/i  J\  _  r 

<  commune  (see  coiMiwitaf  a/Vari*  (6),  under  com- 
mune'2) +  -flro?,  in  a  depreciatory  sense.]  One 
who  advocates  government  by  communes;  a 
eominttnalist ;  especially,  a  member  or  t 
er  of  the  Paris  commune  of  1871. 

The  federal  republic  has  always  been  the  favorite  ideal 
of  the  l>*mocrats  of  Spain  and  of  the  fomwKnaru*  of 
FarU.  tint.  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  &. 

commune1  (kg-mun'>,  r. ;  pret-  and  pp.  r»Mi 
mune<t,  ppr.  communing.  [<F 
in  sense  2)  (cf.  OF 


■biHty).]  1.  The  quality  of  being  communicable; 
caiwibility  of  being  imparted,  as  by  contact  or 
intercourse. 

The  question  of  the  coutogloasaieus  of  cerebro  aplnol  fe- 
ver remains  still  unsettleU.  but  the  weight  of  authority 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  th*  nnwMunwniw/- 
ify  of  the  dlseaw.  Ji«<y*.  Bra..  XVI.  1L 

2.  In  logic,  capabUity  of  being  eotnmon  to  aev- 

ixt  iilior  tcTlliat  luminao'.  |ioa*ess  i»™»««.raWily,  law- 
much  as  there  might  be  two  suns. 

[=  F.  com- 


Whon  ye  thaU  hear  of  wars  and  cammutiviu.  I»e  not  ter- 
riaed.  LuJi*  uL  ». 

The  like  Commotion  at  the  Commons  was  at  the  same 
DM  also  In  Cunbriilgeablre.    JteJfcrr,  Chronicles,  p.  Uk\ 

3.  Mental  agitation;  perturbation;  disorder 
of  mind ;  excitement- 

l  commotion  rages, 

SSat.,  T.  andC.  IL». 


commotlonert  (ko-mS'shon-cr),  n.  [<  commo- 
tion +  -er'.]   One  who  excites  commotion. 

A  dangerous  eosomerieiser.         Aaron,  Oba.  on  a  Libel. 
That  onllnary  mrnmotumer,  the  lie 
Is  father  of  most  quarrels  In  this  climate, 

MuidUlon  ami  Haidry,  Fair  Quarrel,  IL  1. 

commotlve  (ko-md'tlv),  a.   [=  It.  ••  o  .. 

<  ML.  commotiius,  serving  to  excite  or  disturb, 

<  L.  commofiM .-  see  commote*  and  -ire.]  Subject 
to  commotion;  disturbed;  agitated.  [Rare.] 


Th*r 
thee. 


The  Seas  tmnxwitnu  I 
Thus  curbed  her. 


verb  common,  where  the  accent  has  regularly 
receded),  <  L.  omiwanirare,  share,  impart,  VL, 
also  make  common  or  base  ;LL.  and  ML.  also 
receive  the  communion),  <  romdiaitw,  common: 
see  mm»o»,  r.,  and  eomm«N/rafe.]   I.  intrant. 

1.  To  converse;  talk  together  familiarly;  im- 
part ideaa  and  sentimenta  mutually;  inter- 
change thoughta  or  feelings. 

1  will  meet  with  thee,  and  1  will  emnmune  with 
Li.  iit.  22. 

c-iiuld  hut  learn  to  oammvnt  with  your  own  hearts, 
mow  what  noble  company  you  can  make  them,  you 
would  little  regard  the  elegance  and  splendours  uf  the 
worthless.  UotoUmith,  Vicar,  xxill. 

2.  To  partake  of  the  eueharist  or  Lord's  sup- 
per ;  receive  the  communion  *.  a  common  use  of 
the  word  in  America  and  in  Wales. 

To  eosninuBe  under  both  kinds.  Dp.  Bnnytt. 

ILt  <rtt»*\  To  cause  to  partake  of  the  eueha- 
rist.   GenUt  llomanorum. 

commune1  (kom'un),  a.     (<  commaae>,  r.] 
Familiar  interchange  of  ideas  or  sentiments; 
'  m;  intercourse;  friendly 


communirr  (only 
>  the  older  E.  communicable  i  ko-mu'ni-ka-bl).  a. 


and 


'  Vi.' 

I  kt, 


Sl/tmltT,  tr.  of  Do.  Hartas's  Weeks,  I.  s. 
(kg-mttv'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
moved,  ppr.  commoi'iiij/.  [<  ME.  eowiniorrm, 
.■•in ne  t  ii  —  i  'K.  Co-maHMP|  F.  MaMMMMir'  —  Bp, 
coamoeeT  as  Pg.  eommover  =  It.  conimNorrrr,  com- 
morere,  <  L.  commoerrr,  move,  displace,  agitate, 
disturb,  <  com-,  together,  +  wtorere,  move:  see 
more.]  To  put  in  motion ;  disturb;  agitate;  un- 
settle; throw  into  commotion.  [Rare.] 

lie  who  has  well  the  sea  rvmmornt  with  a  great  hurri- 
cane thinks  of  It  very  dinVrvntly  from  hlin  who  has  seen 
It  only  in  a  calm.  As  Century,  XXVIL  IMi. 

communaj  (kom'Q-nal),  a.  [=  0. communal- 
(in  eomp.)=  0an.  kommuualA  F.  cwmmtmai  = 
Pr.  mmitnal  =  Sp.  eomunal  =  It.  comanaf>,<  ML. 
communaltJt,  <  communa,  communis,  a  commune : 
see  rviiwiwiirte-  and  cwiiwmn,  «.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  commune ;  belonging 
to  the  people  of  a  commune :  as,  communal  or- 
ganization ;  communal  land. 

The  system  of  communal  tenure.  It  must  be  admitted, 
waa  hostile  to  permanent  <ir  even  traiment  unpruvrnwnt, 
iKcauae  it  left  the  personal  advantage  of  outlay  on  such 
land  Insecure.     ThoroU  Hop,,,  Work  and  Wage.,  p.  »l. 


municable  =  Sp.  comvitirnb/e  —  Pg.  rommaaiea- 
rcl  =  It.  comuntcabile,  <  ML.  communicabili»,  <  L. 
communicare,  communicate  :  see  commuaicafe.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  communicated,  (a)  Capable 
of  bring  imparted  ;  transferable  ;  oonfermble  (upon) :  aa, 
eontNiunieao/r  Ideas,  news,  etc, 

F.temal  life  U  cosamuuicoUrU^alL^  ^  ^ 

_  not  reveal'd  which  the  i 

Only  < 

. 

ifaie»;  p.l.  vii.  itt 

Manners  are  very  cswiiaaafcaMr ;  men  catch  them  from 
each  other.  Kmenon,  Conduct  of  lute. 

deratoud.       P  ' 

Vulgar  InUnictlon  requiring  also  vulgar  and  <omm«»>- 
oaWe  tenues  not  clerkly  or  vm-outhe  as  are  all  these  of  the 
Orecko  and  Lotine  Unauages. 

Puttenhaa,  Arte  of  Eng.  Porsic,  p.  1SS. 

2.  Communicative;  ready  to  converse  or  Im- 
part information. 

Be  eossmaasMUe  with  your  friend.. 

B.  Joomn,  Eplcccne.  Ui  2. 
3  would  hare  been  rommuniroMe  enough 
t  that  kind  motile.  Geuryr  Etivt.  Daniel  Iieronda. 

communicableness  iko-mu'ni-ka-bl-nes),  a. 
The  quality  of  being  communicable. 

The  antlrnt  Hebrew  had  the  same  Fortune  that  the  tlreek 
and  Latin  Tongues  had,  to  fall  from  Wing  naturally  spoken 
any  where,  to  lose  their  general  Cvmmunitabtends*  and 
Vulgarity,  and  to  become  only  School  and  Book-Lauirnoftf. 

//'•irWf.  Utters.  H."e». 

^    l\ InKenep8.1-  a  oommunity  organized  for  commnnlcably  (ko-mO'ni-ka-bli),  oifr.  Ink 
the  protection  and  promotion  of  local  interests,    (.ornmunieable  maimer;  witn  communication, 
and  subordinate  to  the  state ;  the  government  comjnrjI1ica.nt  (ko-mu'iii-kant),  a.  and  a.  [=0. 

Dan.  ioiumiimtaaf,  n.,  —  F.  eommiiMirvjiif : 


A  Spirit  seemed 
To  stand  beside  him—  .  .  , 
Held  fonmicM  witli  him.     S&ttley,  Alas  tar. 

Days  of  happy  commune.  Trnnywnt.  In  Mcmortam,  smt 

commune-  (kom'un),  a.  [=  Dan.  ioaimHiie,  < 
F.  oomniuae,  <  ML.  communa,  communia,  a  com- 
munity, territorial  district :  see  common,  a.  and 


III  1070.  the  <  ItlJcns  of  Mans  established  a  sworn  con 
federal'},  which  they  called  torn  rnnnt,  In  order  to  oppose 
the  oppressions  of  liodfrey  of  Mayenue. 

A . Gildt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int..  p.  lev. 

Apart  from  the  government  by  Roman  offMsls,  every 
province  appears  to  have  had,  at  least  under  the  empire, 
a  provincial  assembly  or  dkt  of  Its  own  (concilium  or 
omnsune),  and  these  diets  are  Interesting  as  Uie  first  at- 
tempts st  representative  osaemhlle.. 

£«cyr.  Bril.,  XIX.  SSi. 

"The  «■■!!  in  of  Florence,''  said  Vlllani.  "lost  In  these 


torn  years  '  (for  the  famine,  beginning  In 
the  year  ljaoi  •'more  than  slity  tlMiosan 
In  tile 


ipport  of  the  tieople." 
C.  E.  .Wrt. 


I  of  gold 


D4d  the  primitive  coiniwwivsl  ownerelilp  survive,  there 
would  survive  the  primitive  enwiwujiaf  M^itrol  of  the  uses 
to  Is)  rmulo  of  land  by  Individuals  or  by  groups  of  thrni. 

II.  Spenoer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  SS. 
The  year  1200  may  be  regarded  as  the  date  at  which  the 
communal  constitution  of  iMidon  »»»  cmiplctVl, 

.Stunu,  I'onst.  HUt,  (id  «•.!,),  |  sva. 

2.  Communistic.    See  (roinmusuii/rm. 

They  bought  at  Nauvio  honses  sumcleut  to  accommo- 
date them,  but  very  little  land,  renting  such  farms  as  they 
needed.  They  lived  there  on  a  communal  system,  and  ate 
In  a  great  dining  room. 

.VoivlAo/,  Communistic  Societies  of  Uie  V.  5. 


orten.  Clmrcb  bulldliig  In  Middle  Ages,  p.  SIO. 
ha.  ihreugh  all  the  age.  I*™  at  lu  W.t 
a  [nimltlve  « 


l  private  «.«»»,  c*l^l"j{  >l""°  *  Prtm,"v,;  eiutoln  by 
rrifminafrr  Rrr..  CXXV.  4. 

Specifically — 2.  The  smallest  administrative 

division  of  France,  governed  in  its  lwul  affairs  communicate  (ko-mu'ni-kat),  r 


by  a  mayor  ami  mun 
pality  or  towuship.  I 


'ipal 


'Oitncil; 
mtry  a  c 


»  IllUllli-l- 


(kom'u-nal  ixm).  n 


f<  F 
+ 


times  rmbrnces  a  namlter  of  villages,  similar  adminla- 
tratlve  divisions  so  name,)  exist  In  Italy,  Belgium,  etc. 
3.  The  people  or  body  of  citizens  of  a  com- 
mune.—4.  In  Russia,  "the  community  of  peas- 
ants in  a  village.  See  mir.-Tne  commone  of 
Parts.  1.0  Arev,.lutloiury,v.i.iniltt.-,..hi,-l,i.«.ktliv|.l,i.v 
of  the  municipality  «t  Paris  in  the  French  revolution  ,,f  l"w 
am,  and  MM  usurped  the  supreme  authority  in  the  state.    Us,  to  .i/iuin  Ni.KYifr 


8p. 

It.  coiwummnfe  —  Pg.  communicantr,  <  L.  ross- 
niunicna(f-)s)  ppr.  of  conimuNiVarr,  communi- 
cate: see  comniaaicofe.]  I.  n.  ( 
impart  inc.    Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

II.  n.  One  who  communicates  at  the  Lord's 
table ;  oue  who  is  entitled  to  tmrtake  of  the  sac- 
rament at  the  celebration  or  the  eueharist 

A  constant  freauenter  of  warship,  and  a  ncvcr-faihng 
monthly  communiemsf.  Bp.  AUertmty,  Senuona. 

(ko-mu-ni-kan't«z),  a.  [So 
called  from  the  first  word,  L.  communicantr*.  pi. 
of  r»mm«»(roii(f-J*,  ppr.  of  (•om<nu»<e»infI  com- 
municate.] In  the  Ronutn  canon  of  the  mass, 
the  prayer  following  the  commemoration  or 
memento  of  the  living,  and  containing  the  com- 
memoration of  the  saints.  Also  called  infra 
actionem. 

pret.  and  pp. 

communicated,  ppr.  communicating.  [<  L.  cont- 
munUvitu*,  pp.  of  communicare  >.}  It.  oomani- 
eare,  etc. :  see  common,  r. ),  impart,  share,  make 
common,  commune  (hence  tilt.  E.  commund. 
r..  and  common,  r.),  <  rv.mmimw,  common:  see 
nisiwos,  a.  and  ».]  L  (roiis.  1.  To  tnvc  to 
another  as  a  partaker;  liestuw  or  confer  in  joint 
posw-ssion ;  impart  knowledge  or  a  share  of: 
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communicate 

or  fact* ;  to  rommunica tc  a  disease :  with  to 
(formerly  with)  before  the  person  receiving. 

Their  opinion  la,  th»t  »uch  secnt*  and  hoi  >  thing*  a* 
they  are  should  not  rashly  and  Imprudontlr  In  minmuni- 
cored  «rifA  the  common  people,   llaktuyt'e  Voua-jrj,  I.  2M, 

It  waa  my  hap  to  see  hi*  book  in  a  learned  Gentleman* 
hand,  .  .  ,  who  very  kindly  attnmunicate<t  the  same  tome 
lor  a  little  apace.  Caryal,  Crudities,  t  Jt. 

Be  communicated  tbuae  thoughta  ouly  vrilA  the  Lord 
Digby.  Clarendon.  Great  Rebellion,  rUL  I  ISO. 

Where  Ood  !•  worshipped,  there  he  < 
1-lesaitig*  and  holy  Influence*. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Worthy  < 

They  read  all  they  would  eommuniemtt  to  I 

at.  To 


i  In  all 


In  the  way  of  argument 

turn. 


in  or  participate ;  have  in  com- 


B,  Jvnton,  SeJ*nu*,  111  1. 
After  much  atlm,  Almagro  and  Ftcarro  tascaaM  friend* 
and  agreed  to  commvnicati  rune*  uul  Title*. 

fttt*,  Pilgrimage,  p.  807. 

to.  **  or  communion 

There  ia  infinitely  more  reaaon  why  Infante  may  be  wm- 
wiuiaseeUed  than  why  they  may  not  be  baptiuxL 

Jer.  Tartar,  Work*  <ed.  1816),  L  137. 

The  chalice  should  never  hare  torn-orer  Hp*,  which  are 
extremely  liable  to  cauM  accident  In  eommuntcatimj  the 
faithful.  F.  O.  Lm. 

ByTl.  1.  Commwwatr,  Impart.  TheM  word*  agree  in  ex - 
prcMlng  the  ahartnir  of  aomcthing  with  another,  generally 
•"tnethluft  not  concrete .  a*  Information,  new*,  hope,  fear*. 
Import  may  be  need  of  thing*  concrete,  a*  food.  A*  to 
tiling*  Intangible,  communicati  Is  the  more  general,  and 

Wr^ro£mu«^ 


Wmm,  p.  u.  t.  n. 

He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  hint  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  Mid  do  likewise. 

Luke  IlL  1L 

H.  intrant.  1.  To  have  a  share;  take  part; 
participate:  followed  by  in,  formerly  also  by 
nth,  before  the  thing  shared. 

The  place  itaelf  .  .  .  did  afterward  eontmunien/s  in  the 
braefile  sent  from  th»  Lord.  1  Mac  t.  SO. 

aBucUon™  ^""^  °U*  ^  "^""'"^iT'i*.  lZ 
2.  To  have  a  connecting  passage  or  means 
of  transition;  have  communication:  said  of 
things,  and  generally  followed  by  irifa 
lake  eommunieatai  nth  the  sea  by : 
river. 

The  whole  body  I*  sotting  but  *  ayatem  of  I 
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All  by  communicating  of  one,  become,  ai  to  that  com- 
municatwH.  on*.  Bp.  Peanm,  Bxpna.  of  Creed,  I*. 

9.  Interchange  of  thoughts,  opinions,  or 
mation  by  speech  or  writing. 

Vae  do  French,  but  mere  English,  to  the  Frenc 
eowmuniearum  whatsoever. 

—  Heuialn*.  Languages 

friendly  communicd- 
Shot.,  Ben.  V.,  IlL  S. 
Secret*  may  be  carried  *o  far  u  to  atop  the  comni  um'ca- 
ainoog  all  who  bare  the  management  of 

Swift. 

3t.  Association;  companionship;  intercourse. 

Evil  rommumoaffem* [revised  version,  "oompanydoth") 
corrupt  good  manner*.  1  Cor.  «».  38. 

4.  Means  of  communicating;  the  way  and  the 
means  of  passing  from  place  to  place,  as  a  strait 
or  channel  between  seas  or  lakes,  a  road  be- 
tween cities  or  settlements,  ft  gallery  between 
apartments  in  a  house  or  a  fortification,  the 
rout*  by  which  an  army 


lion,  tne 
I  with  its 


We  two 


of  human  ipeech 
Mi*  no  more, 
Trnnftcm.  In  Memorlam.  Imt. 


1  absolutely  or  followed  by  with. 
It  due*  not  appear  that  he  waa  ever  formally  reconciled 
V <  the 1  nureh  of  Rome,  Imt  be  certainly  had  ■eeeiplfn  aboat 
wmnkvnieating  with  the  Cliurch  of  Engiand- 

Afaoflulay.  HUt.  Eng.,  vt 
Ia  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  It  was  decreed  that  any 
believer  about d  communicate  at  leaat  once  a  year— at 
Eaater.  Kmtrmm,  Misc..  p.  10, 

communicatet  (ko-mn'ni-kat),  a.  [L 
.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Com 

-2.  Communicative 


While  the  main  body  of  Meade  *  army  wu  marching 
aouthwird  to  meet  Lee  *l  Culpepper,  Lee  w*a  moving 
rapidly  northward  on  parallel  road*  to  lay  hold  of  Meade'* 
cott\ mun  icaf  ion*. 

If*.  Swinlon,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  p.  376. 

6.  That  which  is  communicated  or  imparted; 
information  or  intelligence  imparted  by  speech 
or  writing;  a  document  or  message  imparting 
information, — 6.  In  rhet.,  a  figure  by  which  a 
speaker  or  writer  represents  his  hearer  or 
reader  as  participating  in  his  sentiments,  by 
tho  use  of  the  pronoun  are  instead  of  /  or  you. — ■ 
Privileged  communication.  In  lute:  (a)  A  coinmunlca. 
lion  between  such  persons  or  under  such  circtun*tanoea 
that  it  involve*  no  liability  far  defamation,  except  where 
expreaa  malice  ia  shown,  (0)  A  communication  l>etween 
such  person*  or  under  such  circumstance*  that  It  I*  not  a 
matter  of  right  to  prove  It  as  sn  admission  by  calling  the 
receiver  of  it  a*  a  witness.  Also  called  eon^ffiteniwtf  oo*n> 
munuvlfion. 

communication-plate  (ko-mu-ni-ka'shgii-plfU), 
n.  In  I'oluioa,  one  of  the  perforated  partitions 
or  incomplete  septa  between  contiguous  cells 
or  soceeia  of  the  ocencecium ;  a  rosette-plate. 

communication  valve  i  ko-mu-ni-kA'shon- 
valv),  n.  A  valve  in  the  steam-pipe  which  con- 
nects the  boiler  with  the  eylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

communicative  (ko-mu'ni-ka-tiv),  a.  [=  P. 
communis «/  =  Pr.  amtumcotiu  =  8p.  It.  Oomn- 
atoafiro  -  Pg.  communictitiro,  <  ML.  communica- 
tion*; <  L.  communicatut,  pp.  of  communioare. 
communicate:  see  communicate]  1.  Inclined 
to  communicate  or  confer;  ready  to  impart; 
liberal:  as,  to  be  mutually  communicative  of 
benefits. 

The  lore  God  require*  of  na  Is  sn  operative,  material, 
an   eommumc   tee    ^  Ttgimr.WmmtUtVIHn  L  TH 

They  deaenre  not  the  name  of  that  wrnnuauiiiK  and 
noble  profeealou  {jrardeulucl. 

atWyn.  CaleDdarlumllortense. 

2.  Disposed  to  impart  or  disclose  knowledge, 
facts,  or  opinions ;  free  in  communicating ;  not 
reserved;  open;  talkative. 

Mr.  fioaweir*  f  rankneaa  and  gaiety  made  everybody  com- 
munieatitr.  Johnmm,  Jour,  to  Western  Isle*. 

3.  I  »is posed  to  communion  with  others. 

The  Morning  and  Evening  Order  began,  like  the  Rrerl 


communion-cloth 
•ee  communicate.]  One  who  or  that  which  eom- 

c«inmtini&»^  a.   [=  P. 

oommtinicatoire  =  Sp.  comunieatorio,  <  ML.  mm- 
municatoriut,  <  LL.  communicator:  see  commu- 
nicator.') Imparting  knowledge.  Barrow. — 
Communicatory  letters,  nee  eonunend'arory  Uttrrt, 
uniler  eommmdaiory. 

communio  (ko-mu'ni-d),  n.  [L.  (LL.)  eommu- 
nio:  see  costmunton.]  An  anthem  in  the  Ro- 
man missal,  said  by  the  celebrant  after  be  has 
taken  the  ablutions.  In  the  Motarahie  rite  II  I*  *nmt 
by  the  choir.  Originally  it  w«*  aung  between  the  verse*  of 
a  psalm  *a  a  communion  anthem  while  the  people  were 
coramunlcating.    See  communion. 

communion  (l-o-mu'nygn),  n.  [<  late  ME.  com- 
munjfoHC  an  F.  communion  -  Pr.  communion,  co- 
munion  =  Sp.  r»t»NSion  =  Pg.  (v/ri»ii-haA»  =  It. 
comunione  =  1).  communic  =  G.  communion  = 
Dan.  kommunkm  =  Hw.  communion,  <  L.  eommu- 
sto(n-),  common  participation,  LL.  communion 
in  eeel.  sense,  <  communit,  common :  see  com- 
mon, a.,  and  commune*,  t'.l  1.  Partieipstion  in 
something,  especially  in  ideas  and  sentiment* 
held  in 


ary.with  the  Loni  *  Prayer:  but  the  numninnicariw  spirit 
"  the  RVformaUon,  where  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
-Teewnlnl 


,  after  the  measure  of  hi*  I 
jttMMea!  with  his  neighbor*,  i 


that  thing  he  hath  learned. 

Cof «»,  Four  S«nnon»,  1. 

communication  (ko-mfi-ni-ka'shon),  n.  [= 
D.  kommunikatic  =  Dan.  kommunikatiott,  <  F. 
o"i*?«MnicvifioB  —  8p.  cimunicacion  —  Pg.  com- 
municator =  It.  commicazionr,  <  L.  communi- 

communicatc.]  1.  The  act  of  communicating. 
(**)  A  conference :  a  Joint  delllMpration, 

The  Alderman  and  hla  Rredern  shall  HaemMe  In  their 
ffalle,  and  drynekc  ;  and  there  hanc  a  curteya  trOiaunany- 
oii'i  .ii  J..r  the  we»-le  "f  Lhc  *el  i  (Hide, 

Kngtu*  QHdt  <  E.  E,  T.  o.  J  p.  IBS. 
(W)  An  act  done  In  common  wltli  other* ;  a  Joint  trans- 


nite. 

(c|  The  act  of  _ 

f     „>.,,,.,->' I,  i|  of 

tanratlng, 


of  ermTerMtion  enjoy 
of  each  other  *  ejcellcn- 
pectator.  Xo.  4M. 
of  the  Lord  * 


waa  concerned,  ^"^'^^^'^^^^^ 

4.  Adapted  or  intended  for  communicating. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  the  And  stagca  of  rnsn- 
i,  ail  theae  three  Igcstnro,  grimace, 
together,  each  for  tho  particular 
It  waa  licat  r-itlcalatcd  to  sere*. 

WhUmy,  Sucre.  Brit,  XVTII,  787. 

nieable!  *  **     '  0mmU 

Tliat  beauty  waa  too  cevnmnnunfire  and  divine  a  thing 
to  be  made  a  property,  and  confined  to  one  at  once. 

Saa/teawary,  Characteristic*  (ed.  1"!K),  p.  IOC. 

rammnntrativaly  (krwrnn'ni-kA-Hv.li),  nAr.  In 
a  communicative  manner;  by  communication. 
Milton. 

The  manlfcetattnn  of  hla  glory  shall  arise  to  us;  we  shall 
have  It  t*mmtmi<vtir.!y.     Goodwin,  Work*,  III  lit.  lit. 

communicativeness  (ko-mu'ni-ka-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quslity  of  being  communicative ; 
readiness  to  impart  to  others;  freedom  from 
reserve;  talkativeness. 

I  wa*  courteously  received  by  a  worthy  old  house- 
keeper, who,  with  the  civility  and  eemmnnictUiernaw  of 
her  order,  allowed  me  the  Interior  of  the  bouse. 

Irnttij,  Sketch-Book.  p.  334. 

cornmrmicator  (ko  -  mtl '  ni  -  ka  -  tor),  n.  [<  LL. 

lunicate: 


Canat  raise  thy  creature  to  wh 
Of  union  or  timiavnun,  delfleil 

Milton,  P.  Is,  rill.  «9. 

S.  Intercourse  between  two  or  more  persons; 
interchange  of  thoughts  or  interests ;  communi- 
cation. 

The  Israelite*  had  never  any  communion  or  affairs  with 

the  Ethiopian*.  Raltigk,  Hist.  World. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  In  evmmunum  sweet 
(jualf  immortality  and  Joy.        Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  C37. 

3.  Union  in  religious  worship,  or  in  doctrine 
and  discipline;  religious  fellowship:  as,  mem- 
bers in  full  communion. 

Bare  communion  with  a  good  church  can  never  alone 
mate  a  good  man  ;  If  It  could,  we  should  have  no  laid 


He  tle*ired  tho  prayer*  of  thoac  whom  he  calls  th 
of  Ood.  meaning  Mr.  Ollford'a  little  congregation, 
handful  of  person*  within  hi*  clnrul 
ItilU 


tnunton  with  them. 


!ople 
1  the 
roiw- 

Soutlutu,  Bnnyan,  p.  a>. 


4.  A  body  of  Christians  who  have  one  common 
faith,  but  not  necessarily  occlusiastical  union; 
a  religious  denomination. 

A  general  hlatory  of  the  Eastern  Communion  1*  ■  thing 
which  doe*  not  exUL    J.  M.  Stale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  a 

5.  The  act  of  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
eueharist ;  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper ; 
also,  the  elements  of  the  eueharist. 

Of  the  Mveral  names  by  which  the  (tapper  of  the  Lord 
iVUUiiguUlied,  that  of  the  holy  communion  1*  the 
rh  the  Church  of  Eitclsnd  haa  a,l opted. 

Eden,  Churchman'*  TheoL  Diet.,  p.  lot 

6hl 

act. 

Men  .  .  .  served  and  pralaed  Ood  by  communion  and 
in  public  manner.  Raleigh,  Hlat.  World. 

Close  communion,  among  Baptist*,  communion  In  the 
Lord'*  supper  with  Baptists  only :  *  practice  based  on  the 
belief  that  all  who  have  not  received  baptism  by  Immer- 
sion are  In  reality  unhaptlted,  and  hence  not  entitled  to 
communion.  Those  who  hold  this  belief  are  called  ofoae- 
communion  Baptiata,  orcfosr-com»iHraiifu«fr,  tiHllstlnctlon 
from  another  class  of  Baptist*  opposed  to  It,  and  hei 
cailedopen-onnMunionuf*.  The  former  prevail  In  the  ft 
ed  .state*,  and  the  latter  In  flreat  Britain.—  Communion 
anthem  or  hymn,  an  anthem  or  hymn  anng  after  the  t* 
or  prayer  of  consecration  and  before  or  during  the  < 
munlon  of  priest  and  people.  In  the  early  church,  when 
all  the  faithful  not  under  discipline  communicated  a*  a 
rule  every  Sunday,  tcveral  paalna  or  hymn*  with  anil- 
phons  seem  to  have  been  sung  at  this  time.  Survival*  of 
thi*  arc  seen  In  the  Western  cvnimunie  and  In  the  hoi- 
minikon  of  the  (Irvek  Church.  The  34th  psalm  wa*  espe- 
cially thus  used  In  primitive  times,  and  Its  eighth  vera* 
a*  an  antlphon,  "  O  taste  and  see,''  a*  alio  in  the  Moxara. 
We  liturgy.  In  the  Anglican  Prayer-book  of  IMS  the 
Agntu  I*  directed  to  be  anng  during  the  communion  of 
the  people.  In  the  American  Prayer-hook  a  hymn  lm- 
mediately  follow*  the  canon.— Oommunlon  element*, 
the  bread  and  wine  used  In  tho  sacrament  of  the  Lords 
*nppcr.  —  Communion  In  one  kind.  See  Aaf/eemmn. 

Communion  office,*  liturgical  form  appointed 
for  the  administration  of  the  holy  rucharlat  or  Lord  a  Kip- 
per—Holy  communion,  the  Lord's  supper;  the  eurh*- 
rlet.  Nee  lord.—  Open  communion,  «mona  tlaptista, 
communion  with  other  christian*  than  those  who  have  re- 
ceived bepthmi  by  Immersion.  See  eioar  communion,  above. 
=  8vn.  1.  Fellowship,  convene,  Intercourse,  unity,  con- 
cord, agreegeenl. 

commnnionable  rto-mti'nyon-a-bl),  a.  [<  com- 
munion +  -able]  Capable  of,  or  open  to,  commu- 
nion. Is.  Taylor,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  p.  24. 

communioaal  (ko-mu'nyon-al),  a.  [<  commu- 
num  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  a  communion:  as, 
"communional  svmpntby,"  Hamilton. 

communion-cloth  (ko-mu'nyon-kl6th),  n.  A 
cloth  for  covering  the'commiinion-table  at  the 
time  of  the  i 
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communion-cup 

communion-cup  (ko-mu'nyon-kup),  a.  A 
sel  used  for  the  wine  of  (lit  communion ;  a 
chalice.  After  the  Reformation  this  name  «u  *ubstl- 
luted  for  duUiet  In  the  Protestant  churches  of  England, 
ami  Uic  cuii  wai  carefully  made  different  lo  spiH-arance 
front  the  old  chalice,  especially  In  the  form of  the  bowl.  In 
the  absence  of  the  kaop,  and  In  having  a  cover,  instead  of 
the  paten,  fitting  Uw  lop  of  the  bowl.  It  la  now  made  la 
many  forma  See  cut  under  ckatie*. 

communion-rail  (ko-mu'nypn-ril),  n.  Same 
a»  altar-raiL 

communion-table  i  ko-mu'uyjra-ta'bl),  n.  The 
table  at  or  near  which  the  communicants  sit 
or  kneel  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  on 
which  the  broad  and  wine  are  placed  for  distri- 
bution. 

communism  (kom' >i- nixm),  it.  [<  F.  eommu- 
ni.vw,  <  co mm  u  a,  common,  +  -itme:  see  com- 
mon, commune'J,  n.,  and  -ism. J  1.  An  economic 
system,  or  theory,  which  rests  upon  the  total  or 
partial  abolition  of  tho  right  of  private  prop- 
erty, actual  ownership  bolus  ascribed  to  the 
community  as  a  wholo  or  to  the  state.  The  right 
of  the  atate  to  control  the  means  of  production,  and  also 
the  distribution  and  consumption  of  the  product*  of  in- 
dustry,  u  In  general  especially  emphasised  by  the  advo. 
catea  of  the  theory.  In  some  communistic  achemea  tbe 
right  of  the  Individual  to  the  control  of  hat  own  labor  la 
also  denied,  each  one  being  required  to  do  that  which  Is 
moat  advantageous  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Such 
theories,  differing  In  details,  have  frequently  been  ad- 
vanced —  by  Plato  in  kit "  Republic,"  by  .Hr  Thomas  More 
in  his  "  Ctopla,"  and  In  recent  times  by  many  writers  - 
and  have  not  Infrequently  been  carried  into  execution  on 

ft  „tw»lU       it!-'    u>  :i-  Itlf  I  'Kri.lA  t  ■.UumilLtlY.     S<'i-  r.|,,-'lU- 

nirjr. 

Commanim,  In  11a  ordinary  signification,  is  a  system  or 
form  of  common  life  In  which  the  right  of  private  or  fam- 
ily prt'jh-rty  in  abolished  by  law,  mutual  oonsent,  or  vow. 
To  this  community  uf  goods  may  be  added  the  disappear- 
ance of  family  life. 

rooWir.  Ootnmunlam  and  Socialism,  p.  1. 

Oimmunitm^lhe  name  ^has  been  ^"^^ 

MUit'tb  "  attempted  overthrow  of  the  Institution  of  pri 
vate  property.  Kncuc,  Brit.,  VI.  211. 

The  machinery  of  Communim,  like  eiiatiixx  social  ma- 
chinery, has  to  bo  framed  out  of  existing  human  nature ; 

illng  buman  nature  will  generate  in 
I  at  In  the  other. 

U.  Spnetr,  Man  vs.  Stale,  p.  «L 


and  the' defects  of  existing  hi 


lalism.    [An  improper  use.] 
(kora'u-n i- 1 1 ,  ■ .    [a  D.  cofflsit 


F.  commsnurfc  (=  Sp. 
iinisfo),  <  com  miss,  corn- 
see  common,  commune'*,  and 


=  U.  Dan.  knmmuitut, 
eomunitla  =  IV 
mon,  +  -tato 
-*»f.]  1.  _ 
doctrineR  of 

All  communists  without  exception  propose  that  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  or  tome  particular  division  of  the  people, 
aa  a  Tillage,  or  commune,  ahoutd  own  all  the  means  of 
production  —  land,  houses,  factories,  railroads,  canals,  etc- : 
that  production  should  be  carried  on  In  common ;  and 
that  officers,  selected  in  one  way  or  another,  should  dis- 
tribute among  the  inhabitants  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

B.  T.  Bit,  rrench  and  German  Socialism,  p.  S». 

Discordant  theories  range  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
communist,  who  woqhI  overturn  our  aortal  structures,  to 
those  of  the  timid,  hail  hearted  believers  In  our  govern- 
ment, who  with  to  go  bark  to  restraints  and  powers  ex- 
erted by  the  monarch*  of  Europe. 

X.  A.  Uw..  CXXVIL  890. 

S.  An  advocate  of  ci 
of  a  commune ;  a  commi 

niat.   8ee  r**rftHionut. 

communistic  <kom-u-nis'tik),  a.  [< 
+  -»«.]    1.  foisting  locommunista  or 
nism  j  according  with  the  principles  of 
nism:  as,  commuatfttc  theories;  o 
arrangements. 

No  cases  of  eomnwniXtc  holding  hare  a*  yet  been  ltd- 
duced  from  recoriis  of  the  early  period. 

/>.  ¥f.  /tires,  German  (.ami-holding,  p.  to. 

9,  Communalistic.    (An  improper  use.] 
communlstically  (kom-fj-nig'tl-K«d.i),  otfr.  In 
accordance  with  communism ;  in  a  communis- 
tic form  or  way. 

communitarian  (ko-mu-ni-ta'ri-an),  a.  [<  com- 
munity +  -ana  n.  J  A  member  of  a  community ; 
a  member  of  a  communistic  association;  one 
who  believes  in  the  wisdom  of  community  life. 

These  mendacious  rogue*  lour  neighbor*!  circulated  a 
report  that  we  mmmuntittriamM  were  exterminated,  to  the 
last  man.  by  severing  ourselves  asuuder  with  the  sweep  of 
our  own  scythes !  —  ami  that  the  world  had  lost  nothing  by 
this  little  accident. 

Hawthorn*.  Blilhedalc  Romance,  p.  78, 

cm  munition  (kom-u-nish'on),  n.  \<.  commune 

+  -ifion.]    Communion.  [Rare.] 

"  The  eammimihkm  of  tlie  body  of  Christ,'  and  "  Christ 
being  our  Ufe,"  are  such  secret  glories,  that,  as  the  frui- 
tion of  them  i*  tlie  portion  of  the  other  world,  so  also  is 
the  full  perccptliMi  and  un>li-r*tandtng  of  them. 

Jtr.  Tafiar.  Works  (ed.  IMS),  I.  308. 

community  (ko-mu'ni-ti),  ».;  pi.  ttMws»wni»»>» 
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mod.  F.  oommamite'  =  I'r.  evwsmusifaf  =  8p.  o> 
munidad  —  Pg.  commumiUuic  =  It.  comunita,  <  L. 
commNn<ra(f-)s,  fellowship,  a  sense  of  fellow- 
ship, ML.  also  a  society,  a  division  of  people, 
<  commit***,  common:  see  common,  a.,  and  com- 
mon ty.]  1.  Common  possession  or  enjoyment ; 
the  holding  or  sharing  of  interests,  possossious, 
or  privileges;  in  common  by  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals: as,  a  commuNiry  of  goods;  commanify 
of  interests  between  husband  and  wife, 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  mortals  share, 

■  the  hardest  lo  bear 
at  cinnmumtf/. 

Mood,  Miss  Kllmsnsegg. 
The  essential  eems*unu>  of  nature  between  organic 
growth  and  inorganic  growth  la.  however,  most  clearly  seen 
on  observing  that  they  both  result  In  the  name  way. 

H.  Sjwncer,  Prln.  of  Biol.,  |  U. 
The  natural  equality  of  the  Italians  ta  visible  lo  their 
eosnsnuntty  of  good  looks  aa  well  as  good  manners. 

UmtU,  Venetian  life,  xzt, 

9.  Life  in  association  with  others;  the  social 
state.  [Rare.] 

Confined 

To  cells,  and  unfrequented  woods,  they  knew  not 
The  fierce  vexation  of  coinmwns/ji, 

ShirUy,  The  Brothers,  iv.  t 

8.  A  number  of  people  associated  together  by 
the  fact  of  residence  in  the  same  locality,  or  of 
subjection  to  the  same  local  laws  and  regula- 
tions ;  a  village,  township,  or  municipality. 

The  sympathetic  or  social  feelings  are  not  so  strong  be- 
tween different  cvmmvnitut  ss  between  Individuals  of 
the  tame  cummunitp,  CaiAeun,  Works,  I.  S. 

With  them  [the  Slavic  nations}  the  rule  of  the  free- 
dom  of  acquests  has  been  less  strictly  observed  than  In 
other  European  countries,  and  with  them,  accordingly, 
the  community  continues  In  its  fullest  vigor. 

IT.  K.  //runs,  Ary  an  Household,  p.  HO. 

A  great  many  of  the  manors  now  or  formerly  existing 
represent  ancient  enfainuntries  In  which,  little  by  little, 
the  authority  of  the  comas  unify  was  engrossed  by  the 
most  considerable  man  In  it,  until  he  became  the  lord, 
and  the  other  landholder*  became  his  dependents. 

r.  /'oUoe*,  Land  Uws,  p.  41. 

4.  A  society  or  association  of  persons  having 
common  interests  or  privileges,  commercial, 
social,  political,  or  ecclesiastical,  and  subject 
to  the  same  regulations ;  now,  especially,  a  so- 
ciety of  this  nature  in  which  the  members  re- 
side together  or  in  the  same  locality :  as,  tbe 
Oneida  Community  (see  below). 
According  to  the  "  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Clothiers' 


commutator 
commutablllty  (ko-ma-t*-Wl'l-ti),      [=  OF. 

commHlfiMilc'  =  Sp.  rwimwioMii/W, <  ML.   

m«//ifrt7if«(f-)s,  <  L.  rortimulubtli.*,  commutable: 
see^commiifafc(«^and  "'^j^J^^I'  f)ua^t^j^ 


The  eomntutatolUv  of  terms 

commutable  (ko-mtl'ta-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  eosmu- 
Utble  =  Pg.  commulam  as  It.  eommutabile,  <  L. 
commutabilts,  <  commutarc,  change:  see  com- 
mute.'] Capable  of  being  exchanged  or  mu- 
tually changed ;  interchangeable. 
Here  tho  predicate  and  subject  are  not  eriminuraM*. 


Coiwsnimst*.  1S0S,"  the  chief  object  of  the  Institution  was 

5.  The  bodj  of  i»eop]e  in  a  state  or  common- 
wealth ;  tbe  public,  or  people  in  general :  used 
in  this  aenae  always  with  the  definite  article. 

It  is  nut  det4gu*»d  for  her  o«a  uw,  bat  far  Ou  whole 
community.  Addison,  OuardiiUL 

Bunlcat  apon  Ui«  poorer  cluwi  of  t\t 


7.  In  logic,  the 
several  subjects.— 

in  oooimon,  im\>\yinn  tx-ran 
'  ciij  .)  luviA,  but  i.i  I , 


1  Hon.  IV.,  ill.  2. 

in  common  by 
of  tbs  Community. 

ds,  the  IboldiiiiTof  wmAb 
_  uwtimTUti  nod  comnauti 
In  Uw.  the  ii«ht  of  Mrtltli'ii 


d  ot  prupertj  at^iiirvtl  liy  tHthrr  by  bmiwct^  In 
hertt*fic«,  or  iclft  AH  other  acajaWunna  dorfng  mar- 
rtadr  aro  tbe  J-ilut  propeny  of  bcitb,  and  the  bu-l*and  hsui 
tbrt  acttre  power  »»i  dtepcM]  during  tbe  life  of  birth,  the 
wife*  rights  beiiig  raeaitwhile  paaalve.  Oti  the  death  uf 
either,  the  aorvivor  aduliilsdera,  much  aa  In  tlie  caae  of 
partner-hip,  tlie  iurvlvor  ttetiia;  entitled  to  one  half,  and 
the  twin.  etc. ,  <>f  Ui«  i3eceaa««!  to  Ui«  other  half.  -  HOUM 
community,  an  early  form  of  organ  tiation  In  wldcb  the 
he  Ira  of  a  given  ajvreatar  and  their  hetra  In  tarn  contlmied 
to  lire  together,  npoa  tbe  oominou  inheritance,  with  a 
onmroondwellioK  and  oooiimfa  tabte. — Oneida  Commu- 
nity, a  rellsi-iito)  society  or  brotherhooii,  the  MM*  Cirmmu- 
Ni  sf  / .  ir  PerftrtfanisU,  ettabllahed  hi  IMTon  Oneida  cr«rrk, 
In  Lenox  townahlp,  Ma-llaon  enonty,  New  York,  by  John 
11.  Noroa,  after  nnauooraafal  attcmpta  to  eatahliah  It  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  ItiM,  anil  at  Futney,  Ver- 
mont, In  I  Ki7.  A  branch  of  tbe  Oneida  Community  alt"  *«• 
bled  at  Wallragford,  ConnecUcut.  but  haa  lw»w  hwn  with- 
drawn. Originally  tlie  Oiielda  Cmnmunlty  waa  itrirtly  enm- 
muniatlc,  all  propert  r  and  all  children  lifhrnglng  nrlniarily 
to  the  aoctrty,  and  the  reatrirUona  of  marnage  being  en> 
ttrely  al>illah«Nl ;  hot  In  1K7B,  owing  to  the  inrnr«aainjr  de> 
maml  <d  public  opinion  that  the  social  practices  of  the 
aoclety  iliould  be  abtandoiHHL  mairlaa*'  and  family  life 
were  Introduced,  and  In  1W0  coniniunlam  of  prnpt-rty 
gare  place  to  a  Julnt-atod.  syitem,  and  the  Community 
uaa  UwiUEy  Inixieporatrd  aa  "the  iJneida  L'umtnuuity, 
Ututtwl."—  Village  community,  »n  early  form  of  or- 
ganization, in  which  the  land  belonged  to  tlie  village,  tlie 
arable  land  being  allotted  by  It  to  the  meinben  or  lioaito- 
i  of  the  community,  by  mora  or  li»a»  irrrmanent  ar- 


sfj,,  the  older  form), 


commntableness  Ckr>mu't»-bl-nes),  n. 
as  commHtability. 

commutant  (ko-rnu'tant),  a.  [<  L.  cow m  »- 
fas<f-)s,  ppr.  of  committor?,  change:  i 
s.»fe.i  In  alg.,  an  oblong  block  of 
denoting  the  sum  of  a  number  of  products!  < 
consisting  of  as  many  factors  as  the  block 
rows,  ana  each  factor  being  formed  by  com- 
pounding as  umbne  the  constituents  in  one  row, 
the  different  terms  being  due  to  permutation 
with  change  of  sign,  in  every  possible  wav.  of 
the  constituents  of  every  column  after  the  first . 

commutation  (kom-a-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  com- 
mutation aw  Pr.  commutatio  —  Sp.  conmutaeiou 
mi  Pg.  commutaeSo  sa  It.  com nt u fitnowc,  <  L. 
cos»s»Nfaf(o(B->,  <  ooisiss «<<jrr,  pp.  commututu*, 
ehango :  see  cyMnsssfc.]  1.  A  ) 
state  to  another;  alteration;  i 

So  great  is  the  ctmtmulatwn,  that  the  soul  then  hated 
only  that  which  now  only  it  lovea         Sswfa,  Sennona 

S.  Tbo  act  of  giving  one  thing  for  another; 
exchange;  barter. 

By  giving  and  returning,  by  eoaunerce  and  evmmutmtion. 

SffwfA,  Sermons 

The  use  of  money  In  the  commerce  and  trsfilck  of  ntaa- 
ktDd,  la  that  of  saving  the  eseamarastsen  of  more  bulky 
conin>o.lltie4.  ArbutAnot,  Arc  Coins. 

3.  The  act  of  substituting  one  thing  for  an- 
other; substitution.  [This,  in  tie  specific  ap- 
plications noted  below,  is  now  the  usual  signifi- 
cation of  the  word.] 

A  kind  of  mutual  remnutariim  there  is  whereby  those 
concrete  names,  Uod  and  Man.  when  we  apeak  of  Christ, 
du  tnkc  lTit4;rchan^\-ftliiy  one  another's  room. 

[toabrr,  Eoclea  Polity,  v  | .  ! 

The  law  of  Ood  had  si  towed  an  evasion,  that  ja  by  way 
of  eonsmiixa/ion  or  redemption.  Sir  T.  Arvu-ne. 

apeclncally--(a)  In  law,  the  change  of  a  penalty  or  pun- 
ishment from  a  greater  lo  a  leas,  aa  banishment  instead  of 
death. 

Suits  are  allowable  In  the  spiritual  eoarta  for  money 
agreed  to  he  siren  as  s  cossmttforuHi  for  penance. 

Btuc-ktlome. 

(*)  The  snbstitntlon  of  one  sort  of  payment  for  another,  or 
of  a  money  payment  in  lieu  of  the  perft»rmanor  of  corn- 
pulaory  duty  or  labor,  or  of  a  single  payment  in  lieu  of  a 
number  of  successive  payments,  usual))  at  a  reduced  rate. 
See  commuMM.m  ndr»f.  (c)  Mm. ,  the  money  value  of  al- 
lowances, inch  as  quarters,  fuel,  forage,  etc.,  taken  in  ptecst 
of  them. — Angle  of  commutation,  the  excess  of  the 
heliocentric  limgitudeot  a  planet  over  that  of  the  earth.  -  - 
CommuUtlon  Of  Tithes  Act,  an  English  statute  of  laas 
(fi  and  7  Wm.  1%°..  c.  71),  frequently  amended,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  tithes  In  money  snd  prvscrtldng  means 
for  valuing  them. 

commutation-ticket  (konn-i>-ti'shon-tik,ct),  n. 
A  ticket  issued  at  a  reduced  rate  by  a  carrier 
of  passengers,  entitling  the  bolder  to  be  car- 
ried over  a  given  route  a  limited  number  of 
times,  or  I 
period. 

commutative  (ko-mu'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  commu- 
tatif  ss  Pr.  coMMtitofis  •=  8p.  conmutatico  =  Pg. 
It.  «m  Santa  tiro,  <  ML.  'com  muto  tnus  (fern,  com- 
mutatira,  n.,  exchange),  <  L.  eommutatut,  pp.  of 
comsjiMfarr,  change:  see  commute]  Relating 
to  exchange:  iuierchaugrable :  mutual:  as, 
commutottrr  justice  (that  Is,  justice  which  if, 
mutually  done  and  received). 

This  Is  the  measure  of  cemMurntire  Justice,  or  of  that 
Justice  which  supposes  exchange  of  things  profitable  foe 
things  prod  table.      Jtr.  Tartar,  Work*  (ed-  Is*),  L  451. 

Commutative  combination.  In  alt.,  a  nh~lc  t.f  combi- 
nation In  which  tlie  order  of  the  rlcntenU  Is  Indifferent, 
—Commutative  contract,  a  contract  in  which  cas  h  of 
the  contracting  partb-s  gives  and  receives  an  equivalent. 
—  Commutative  multiplication,  a  mode  of  multipli- 
cation In  which  the  order  of  tlie  factors  is  indifferent,— 
Commutative  principle,  a  rule  of  algebra  permitting 
the  reversal  of  the  order  uf  combination  of  two  terms  oi 
factor*. 

commutatively  (kp-mu'ta-tiv-li),  adc.  By  way 

of  exchange.    Sir  T.  Urotcnc. 
commutator  (kom'u-fa-t«r),  a.    [=  Pg.  com- 

muUulor,  <  L.  as  if  *rwmOT«falor,  <  commutarc. 

pp.  enmmutatui,  change:  see  o»sssnif«.]  1. 

An  apiMiratus  used  in  connection  with  many 
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commutator 

rent*  from  the  battery  without  changing  the 
arrangement  of  the  conductors  from  the  poles: 
as,  Bertin's  row,  imitator,  in  the  magneto-electric 

or  dynamo-electric  machines  (see  lUrlrit),  a  commutator 
Is  ordinarily  employed  to  regulate  the  direction  uf  Um 
current  through  the  external  circuit. 
S.  A  contrivance  for  varying  the  strength  of 
an  electric  current  by  bringing  either  a  portion 
or  the  whole  of  the  voltaic  cells  in  a  battery 
into  the  circuit. 

wmmute  (ko-mut'),  r. :  pret.  and  pp.  commuted, 
ppr.  commuting,  [at  op.  conmutar  s  Pg.  c«m- 
mutar  =  It.  commuiare,  <  L.  &smmut<trc,  change, 
exchange,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  mutarc,  change : 
aee  mutable,  mutation,  etc]  L  tram.  1.  To  ex- 
change; put  in  the  place  of  another  (thing  or 
) ;  give  or  receive  for 
thing  for. 

it  awn  muted  for 

Hammond,  Worki,  IV.  HO. 

mffer  us  to  mm*  a  duty,  because  all  U 
Jtr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  IsiS),  1.  WS. 
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Ood  will  not 
nil  due. 

H  arin«  to 
able  turn  of 


bis  petty  sovereignty  for  a  consider- 
Pmeott,  Ferd.  and  Iaa.,  ir. 


tenul  fear  win,  a  trmpora!  suf-  <»<»1-k<  all 
Judgment  by  luelng  .ini'  of  hta  Illy  — three 
Uyt<«,  Works  (ed.  1SJ4),  I.  &M. 


be  obtained  waa  that  her  seu- 
buruiiig  to  Iteheadlng. 
.If  .o-Wa.v,  Hist.  Eng.,  r. 
(a)  To  substitute  one  aort  of  burden  for  another :  rape- 
dally,  to  aubatltute  money  payment  for  payment  In  kind 
or  the  performance  of  a  compulsory  duty :  As,  to  cr.mwu/* 
tUhea. 

A  aerere  tax,  which  the  noble  reluctantly  paid  and 
the  pennileea  culprit  cvmmultdbf  personal  slavery. 


SK1 

.  I.T7. 

8.  In  elect.,  to  regulate  (the  direction  of  an 
electrical  current)  as  by  a  commutator. 

II  i  straw.  It.  To  serve  as  a  substitute. 

Those  Institutions  which  Ood  designed  for  roeana  to  fur- 
ther men  In  holiness,  they  look  upon  as  a  privilege  to  aerre 
m.U-a.1  of  It.  and  to  ecmxtr  for  It.         So«lh,  Sermons. 

9.  To  pay  in  money  instead  of  in  kind  or  in 
duty. 

Hr  .  thinks  it  unlawful  to  eematub.  and  that  he  la 
bound  to  pay  Ida  raw  in  kind. 

Jtr.  Ta#t*r,  Rule  of  Conscience.  L  4. 

8.  To  pay  a  single  sum  as  an  equivalent  for 
a  number  of  successive  payments;  specifically, 
to  purchase  and  use  a  commutation-ticket, 
commuter  (kfl-mu'ter),  n.  One  who  commutes; 
specifically,  one  who  purchases  and  uses  a  com- 
mutation-ticket. 

commntuavl  (ko-mu'tu-al),  a.    [<  com-  +  mutu- 
al.]  Mutual ;  reciprocal.   [Kare  and  poetical.] 
There,  with  commutual  leal,  we  both  had  atrore 
In  acu  of  dear  lieturrolence  and  lore.    /'■■;*■,  (Idyaaey. 

commutuality  (ko~mu-tu-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  corn- 
mutual  +  -ify.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
eommutual ;  reciprocal  union.  [Rare.] 

comose  ikd'mds),  a.  [<  L.  comotut,  <  coma, 
hair:  see  coma*.]  Hairy ;  comate.  (a)Inrofom., 
speciflcally,  tipped  with  a  bruah  or  tuft  of  haira ;  having 
a  bunch  of  haira  on  the  apex.  (0)  In  bot.,  furnished  with 
a  rama.    Sec  cut  under  rwnsslil. 

comons  (ko'mus),  a.   [<  L.  comoitus,  hairy:  see 


We  went  to  aee  the  rulnea  of  the  old  haven  to 

■  sand  in  which  the  materials  are  layd, 

1st,  Diary.  Feb.  7,  1*44. 

.,  «uuu>u>Hi;  made.  [Poetical.] 

My  heart  I*  not  mmpuet  of  flint  nor  atcel. 

Ska*.,  Tit.  And.,  r.  X 

Out  low  chart,  comssv-t  of  thankless  earth, 
The  fata]  byword  i>f  all  years  to  conxi. 

Tmvmm.  Oodiva. 

=  8yn.  L  Firm,  condensed. -S.  Terse,  aentcntlona,  suc- 
cinct, concise- 

U.t  "•  Structure ;  frame. 

He  waa  of  a  mean  or  low  rmaptef,  but  without  dispro- 
portion and  unevenncaa  either  In  lineaments  or  part*. 

Sir  O.  Buck,  Rich.  111.,  p.  Its. 

compact1  (kom-pakt'),  r.  f.  [Formerly  also, 
erroneously,  eompack;  <  ML.  compaetare,  join, 
unite,  <  L.  coM}>aetu»,  pp.:  see  compact*,  a.] 

1.  To  thrust,  drive,  pack,  or  press  closely  to- 
gether ;  join  firmly ;  consolidate,  as  the  parts 
which  compose  a  body ;  condense. 

The  air  la  partially  exhausted,  thus  causing  the  almo- 
■pberic  preaeure  to  operate  In  evmaactin^t  the  pulp  Into 
piper.  Vrt,  Diet.,  III.  400. 

Many  inula  .  .  .  might  be  poetic  gardens  If  they  would 
iiymrt  all  their  energies  int..  growing  two  roaea  and  a 
in  all.  for  a  lifetime. 
S.  Lanier,  Tin  English  Novel,  p.  10*. 

2.  To  unite  or  connect  firmly,  as  in  a  system ; 
join  the  parts  of  tightly;  bring  into  close  junc- 
tion, as  the  sheets  of  a  book  or  other  loose  ma- 
terials, by  heating,  pressure,  or  the  like. 

The  whole  body  fitly  Joined  together  and  comya.  tr.l 

Eph.  ir.  Id. 

A  ortdgp  of  that  length  , 
together  with  on*  only  arch. 


ther:  see  compact,  a.) 
the  state  of  " 


compact! 

+  -um,  a 


The  act  of  I 
[Bare.] 

and  rvmpuctitm. 

I'M  ■■  il 

Jon2t  (kotn-pak'shgn), ».  [As  compact* 
after  oo-muoefson1.]   A  compact  or  an 


A  solemn  nrmawtwit  with  the  Devil. 
Quoted  In  K.  II.  Stun  t  Pictures  of  Olden  Time,  p  MS. 

compactly  (kom  -  pakt '  11),  adv.    In  a  compact 
or  condensed  manner;  closely ;  concisely;  brief- 
ly; tersely;  neatly. 
You  have  put  all  this  together  i 


«),  it.   The  state  or 

(a)Flrmneaa;  close  i 


compactness  (kom-pakt 'n 
quality  of  being  compact, 
of  parta. 

In  the  ancient  ctty  .  .  .  the  extreme  eompaetutju  of  the 
political  structure  made  representation  unnecessary. 

J.  Pitkr,  Aroer.  I'oL  Ideas,  p.  71. 
(ii)  TerteiMsM ;  condensation ;  conchwoess,  sa  of  expres- 
sion or  style. 

'  "™*IgV'rl'"leXedLby  hi"  l!!riYlia11itrw1|!al'.d hlicf-at 
of  cipressloti,  palled  on  the  ear  of  the  public. 


durwl.no  I 


<kom.pak'Si)r),  n.  [<  U  eompac- 
tura,  <  compactus,  pp.  of  cr>»/»i»0*re,  join  to- 
gether: see  compact*,  a.]  Close  union  < 
nection  of  parts;  structure  well  con 
closely  wrought ;  manner  of  joining. 


.  so  curiously  romuaWed 
Coryat,  Crudities,  I,  aos. 
The  condensing  or  compaetin/i  Is  now  generally  accom- 
plished by  MuMiiix  the  slsceU  between  the  cyllu-lers  of  a 
n.lhnii  machine  /fne*e.  ffrif.,  IV.  4S. 

3.  To  make  firm  or  stable;  esUbllsh  finnly; 

confirm;  solidify. 

Nor  are  the  nerves  of  his  eum/ssetoi  strength 
Htrelch'd  and  dissolved  into  unsinew  d  length. 

Sir  J.  iJtHham. 

jr,  It  it  not  yet  tvmpartrwt  enough  for 
r.  »  <lKAniji,  Cecil  Drvcnie,  vl. 


(kom-paj'),  n. 
compages.]  ' 
The  ship  of 

t  Jointed 


[<  L. 


rr,  F.  Q.,  It  Ix.  J4. 


civlllxation,  either  relent  or  modern .  Is  a 
^nooeof  timbers  and  of  boards,  bolted  and 


(kom-pa'jez),  n.  [<  L.  compagtt,  a 
[together,  a  structure,  Kcompiugere  (com- 
P»g-)<  join  together:  see  r»mpac<l,  a.]  1.  A  sys- 
tem or  structure  of  many  united  parts,  [liare.] 


As  to  my  ch 
Inspection. 

compact8  (kom'pakt,  formerly  ko,m-pakt'),  ». 
[=  It.  compatto,  <  L.  ooMiKtcfaim,  co»i;«rf«wi,  an 
agreement,  prop.  neut.  of  compactus,  compectut, 
pp.  of  roMiMCNtcf,  comixcitci,  agree  with,  <  com-, 
with,  +  paciscere,  deponent  pacitei,  pp.  pactus, 
agree,  covenant:  see  pact.}  An  agreement;  a 
contract  between  parties ;  in  general,  any  cove- 
nant or  contract  between  individuals,  mem- 
bers  of  a  community,  or  nations. 

What  Is  the  course  ami  drift  of  your  comjmu*  t 

Shot.,  g  of  E.,  IL  t 

The  law  of  nations  depomls  on  mutual  comparts,  treaties, 
'a  Btacktmui. 


Your  glsas  d^n^)«, 


from  which  It  the  least  portion  Iw 
eom/iaffts  tnuned lately  disaolves  and 
and  atoms. 

Bp.  Parker,  I'Utonlck  Phllae,,  p.  4a. 


abbreviation  of  compare,  compara- 
tive" composition,  and  compound. 
compackt,  r.  f.    An  obsolete  form  of  compact1. 
compact1  (kom-pakt'),  a.  and  it.  [Formerly 
compactc;  ="!>.<).  compact  —  Dan.  kompail,  < 


P.  compactc  —  8p.  Pg.  compacto  —  It.  comjmtUt, 
<  L.  cr>m/MKfng,  joined  together,  pp.  of  ro»- 
pAMjcre,  join  together,  make  close  or  faM,  < 
«•">«-,  together,  -r  jmngere,  pp.  pactut,  fasten, 
set,  fix,  akin  to  E./ang:  see  fang.}  I.  a.  1. 
Closely  and  ftrmlv  united,  as  the  tiarts  or  par- 
ticles of  solid  bodies;  having  the  parta  or  par- 
or  packed  together;  solid;  dense: 
of  people. 


I  bodies. 

Xetciun,  Opticas. 
8.  In  en  torn.,  specifically,  compacted  or  pressed 
close,  as  a  jointed  organ,  or  any  part  of  it,  when 
the  joints  are  very  closely  united,  forming  a 
continuous  mass:  as,  a  compact  unto  mini  club: 
Compact  palpi. — 3.  Connected  or  expressed 
with  closeness  or  brevity,  as  ideas;  hence,  of 
literary  style,  pithy;  terse;  not  diffuse;  not 
verbose :  as,  a  compact  discourse. 

Where  a  foreign  tongue  is  elegant,  eiprrwlro,  close,  and 
semjsaet,  we  must  {In  translating  Itl  study  the  utmost  force 
of  our  language.  Frttmi.  On  Reading  the  Classics. 

4.  Compacted;  joined;  held  together. 


By  a  mutual  eomiioW,  we  talked  little  In  the  cara. 

0.  r.  Ilotmtt,  Old  VoL  of  Ufe,  p.  IS. 

Family  Compact.  See  family.  -  Mayflower  compact, 

an  agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Pilgrims  In  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower.  November  11th,  1*30,  whereby  they 
covenanted  and  combined  themselves  M  together  luto  a 
dvir  body  politick,  and  to  enact,  constitute  and  frame 
such  Just  and  equal  laws,  ordenancea,  acta,  constitutions 
and  offices,  from  tune  to  time,  sa  shall  I*  thought  mist 
meete  snd  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  ths  Colonic. " 
Social  compact  Ssno-  as  »oe\<it  e,mtraet-  See eoivfrocf. 
compacfi  (kom-pakt'),  a.  [<  Is.  compactus,  pp. 
of  compacisci,  agree  with:  see  compact*,  «.] 
United  in  a  compact;  leagued;  confederated. 

Thou  pernicious  woman, 
Ctimyaet  with  her  that's  gone ' 

Skak.,  M.  for  M„  v.  1. 

compact3  (kom-pakt'),  r.  i.  [<<vm/wfrf2.  To 
make  it  contract  or  enter  into  an  agreement. 

Salurne  resolued  to  destroy  his  male  children,  either 
haulng  so  fmitne,t  with  his  I  mother  Titan,  or  to  present 
tlw  proiihcalc.  which  wss  that  his  sonne  should  deporc  him. 

Samtyt,  Travallca,  p.  2*2S. 

compactcdly  (kpui-jiak'ted-ll),  adr.  In  s  com- 
pact manner;  eom|ieiidiiiusly ;  tersely;  closely. 
lAtrrlarc.  [Kare.] 

compactedness  (kom.j>ak'ted-nes).  si.  The 
state  of  being  compacted  or  firmly  and  close- 
ly bound  together;  closeness  and  firmness  of 
parts;  compactness. 

compactor  (kom-pak'ter),  a.  One  who  com- 
pacts  or  unites. 

compactible  (kom-pak'ti-bl),  a.  [Kcompact*  + 
-ihlc]    Capable  of  being  joined  or  compacted. 

compactilet  ikom-pak'til),  a.  [<  L.  comptictilis, 
<  cv>nipoc/sw,  pp.  of  (•"■siH'snrrr :  seecr»mjMt«lfl,a., 
and  Hie.]   Bound,  tied,  or  twined  together. 


you  contend  for,  1  shall  | 

8.  [XL.]  Inanaf.:  (a)  An  articulation.  (f>)  A 
commissure. 

compaglnatet  (kom-paj  'i-nat),  r.  f.  [<  LL. 
campaginatus,  pp.  of  compaginate,  join  together, 

<  L.  eompago  (compagin-),  collateral  form  of  rxwn- 
paget:  sec  cimpages  and  compact*.]  To  sot  to- 
gether; unite  or  hold  together.  Montague. 

compaglnationt  (kom  -  paj  -  i  -  na '  sfaon),  n.  [< 
LL.  co»i pagination-),  <  compaginart,  join  toge- 
ther: see  compaginate.]  Union  of  parts;  struc- 
ture; connection;  contexture. 
A  wmpaainutum  of  many  parts 

Jtr,  Taylor,  Repentance,  v.  |  3. 

compaignablet,  a.  See  companiablc.  Chaucer. 
compaigniet,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  company. 
Chaucer. 

compamet,  n,  A  wonl  whose  meaning  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  sttpposed  to  mean  'com- 
panion, friend,'  occurring  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

As  help  me  Ood,  It  wol  not  be,  reuinanie  (var.  eambamr], 
I  love  another,  and  dice  were  I  to  blame 

CAaueer,  Miller  s  Tale.  L  48*. 

companablei,  a.   See  companiablc.  Chaucer. 
compaaablenesst,  «•  See  companiablencist.  Sir 
I'.  Sidney. 

companaget,  s.  [ME.  companage,  <  OF.  cont- 
panage  (/ML, cotnpanagium)  —  It. companatico, 

<  ML.  *companaticum  ( Mis.  also  enmpanis),  com- 
panage, <  L.  com-,  with,  +  pants,  bread :  see 
company,  «.]  All  kinds  of  sustenance  except 
bread  and  drink.  Wharton. 

companiablet,  a.  [<  MK.  eompauyable,  also 
companable,  compaignable,  sociable,  social.  < 
OF.  compaignable,  compagnable,  cumpagnable, 
otc. ,< comjtaignie, compagnie, etc., company:  see 
company,  n.,  and  Httile.)  Maintaining  friendly 
inU>rcourse;  companionable;  social. 

jtofjajsjtAnsD^bs  was  right  servtaable.  ^ 

A      ther  withall  M^aaO^r^pnnnUt. (  ^ 

i  nothing  uxorious,  but  eowi- 
Baeon,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  |4], 


i  his  queen  he  i 
fnniabU  and  respective. 


Sir nf.  /'n"e?", "l U-l'Trsc'ts™,!.'  for",',* 


COmpaniablenesst,  »•    [Also  comi«wabl<nc»s;  < 
companiablc  +  -ness.]    The  quality  of 
companionable ;  sociableness. 


Bp.  «a/i,'Me.UUUo«a,  (v: 
'yon),  n.     [<  ME.  cwrn- 


Digitized  by  Google 


companion 

nton,  F.  compagno*  (>  0.  eompagnon  =  D.  Dn. 
kompagnon)  =  Pr.  companko  =  Sp.  com^/Ho, 
tomcanVm  (obs.)  =  It.  ctmpagno,  <  ML.  'oom- 
panto(H-),  companion,  messmate,  commensal, 
<  coroponisiin,  eompaitle*  (>  OF.  cowjMitfM'e, 
etc.),  a  m«M.  company  taking  meals  together: 
>iy,  «.]  1.  One  who  accompanies  or 
with  another,  either  habitually  or 
casually;  one  who  shares,  the  lot  of  another; 
a  mate;  a  comrade. 

I  am  *  companion  of  all  them  that  fear  thee. 

ii.  cxU.  as. 
tree. 

Sao*.,  Tens  peat,  t.  t 
k  wdcoioe  and  acceptable  to  all 
Burton,  Anal,  ut  Mel.,  p.  493. 
w  May  rooming  when  I  mac 
)  aun  lor  all  the  day 

Jones  IVrv.  Foerai,  p.  01. 

St.  A  fellow;  a  worthless  person. 

What  should  the  war*  do  with  thcael  Urging  fool* 
Skate./)-  C. 
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8w.  knmpani,  in  senses  6, 7,  9)  =  Pr.  wmpanhin, 
compagnia,  mod.  ctmmpagna  =  8p.  comitanHa  = 
Pg.  companhia  =  It.  cumpagnia,  <  ML.  'com- 
pania :  of.  eompanium,  ana  companies,  also  com- 
panit,  a  mess,  a  company  taking  meals  together 
(later  ML.  compogttia,  any  company),  <  L.  com-, 
together,  +  ]Minii,  bread :  see  pantry.  Cf.  com- 
panion*  nti<l  ntmpanagc.  Hence  (from  E. )  Hind. 
iampni,  (from  It)  Turk,  qompanya,  company  ] 
If.  Friendship ;  an  act  pertaining  to  or  bent- 
ting  a  friend  or  companion. 


I  Shai.,  J.  C,  It.  3. 

htm! 

Ford,  Fancies,  U.  1. 
8.  One  who  holds  the  lowest  rank  in  an  Eng- 
lish honorary  order :  as,  a  companion  of  the  Bath 
(abbreviated  C.  B.\  8t.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
etc — Companion  to  the  cycloid.  See  ryrJ.nid.~BTn.  1. 
Comradi,  Friend,  etc  See  assoriSU. 
companion1  (kgm-pan'ygn),  r.  t.  [<  compan- 
ion!, n.]  1.  To  be  a  "companion  to;  accom- 
pany. 

Metntnk*  twoald  be  a  guilt  -  a  very  guilt  - 
Not  to  companion  thee.  Keats. 
Not  can  he  [St.  Thomaa!  be  considered  aa  hating  entire- 
ly abdicated  Mi  early  right,  aa  hu  statue,  «t*Jldlug  on  a 
crocodile,  itlll  companion*  Mac  winged  Hon  on  the  oppo- 
site pillar  of  the  ptaixetta.  Rutkm. 

2.  To  make  equal ;  put  on  the  same  level. 
Companion  me  with  uiy  mistress.  S*a*.,A.andC.,Ll. 
[Rare  in  both  senses.] 
companion-  (kom-pan'yon),  n.  [<  D.  kompank, 
MI).  kompanghe=itleO.  hmpandit,  kompanghc, 
k»mpag*u>,  quarter-deck,  poop,  companion,  ap- 
par.  <*F.  compagnit  =  Sp.  compaHa,  now  cotn- 
paiia,  a  company,  in  the  particular  sense  of 
a  ship's  company,  the  crew  (cf.  8p.  compaHa 
(obs. ),  an  outhouse).  The  E.  word  conforms  to 
companion* :  of.  F.  compagwms}  sailors,  crew, 
lit.  companloi  ' 
sash-lights  on  the  quarter-deck 


2.  A  person  or  persona  conjoined  to  or  asso- 
ciated with  another  or  others  in  any  way;  one 
or  more  having  or  coming  into  companionship 
with  another  or  others :  as,  choose  your  com- 
pany oarefully;  to  meet  company  on  the  road. 

nan  resisted  and  drew  hi*  sword :  with  that 
In  and  dtMrroed  him. 

Winlnrop,  Htat  New  England,  II.  no. 

3.  Consort  of  persons  one  with  another;  com- 
panionship; fellowship;  association:  as,  to  fall 
Into  company  with  a  stranger. 

Some  of  ua  are  gentian 
Sochaa^the  fury  of  ungovrrn  .1  yooth 


comparative 

obligation*  Incurred  by  the  company  to  a  specific  amount, 
aa  the  amount  of  capital  subscribed  by  each  member.  — 
Livery  companies,  guilds  of  London  founded  In  the 
middle  age* :  an  called  on  account  uf  their  adoption  of 
particular  liveries  or  costume*. —  Ship's  oomp 
men  and  ameers  of  a  ahlp — To  bear  (any  one)  c  ~ 
to  accompany ;  attend  ;  go  with. 

Ill*  faithful  dog  ahall  tear  him  company 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  I.  lia 
To  be  good  company,  to  be  an  agreeable  companion--- 
To  keep  company,  to  conaort  together. 

Day  and  night  did  «u  keep  company.    SKak,,  T.  S.,  t.  L 
To  keep  (*  person)  company,  (a)  To  accompany  j  at- 
tend ;  associate  with ;  remain  with  far  companionship. 
Well,  keep  me  company  bat  two  year*  more. 
Tbou  shall  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

Stuti.,  M.  of  V.,  t  L 

<M  To  associate  with  a*  a  lover  or  tnltor.— To 
pany  with,  (a)  To  associate  with ;  make  a 
of  ;  accompany. 


Thou  seeet  my  love,  that  will  keep  company 
MTM  thee  In  tear* ;  hide  nothing,  then,  from  me. 

Bean,  and  yt ,  Mai.l »  Tragedy,  11L  1 

To  frequent  the  aoclety  of  aa  a  auttor  or  sweetheart: 
to  keep  company  im(A  a  girl.  |C«lloq.l 


company  in'iA  her  »ent  too, 

S,  O.  Jncttt 


t,  T.  O.  of  V„  lv.  1. 
Brethren,  farewell ;  your  company  along 
I  will  not  wish.  Jftibm,  S,  A.,  1.  1418, 

4.  An  assemblage  or  consociation  of  persons 
or,  rarely,  of  animals ;  any  associated  or  related 
aggregaie,  indefinitely. 
A  nation  and  a  company  of  nation*  ahall  be  of  thee. 

Geo.  laiv.  11. 


[AoJt,  CymbeUne,  v.  i. 
t^rinuTilL  1. 


I  have  compared  thee  . 


.  to  a  company  of  lioraea. 

Cant  I.  a 

li  be  paawd. 

Shak.,  LLL.lt 

B.  A  body  of  persons  associated  for  friendly 
intercourse,  conversation,  or  pleasure:  as,  a 
small  company  to  dinner.  Rrwcllu-all}  -<«)  Oueau 
at  a  peraon*  ho  oar;  per*.u*  entertalmtd:  often  used  of  a 
ungle  peraon 
I  believe,  1^ — , 


iw,  sauurv,  eren, 

mi  The  framing  ana 
or  round-house, 
to  the  cabins  and 
deck  below.  c?ai^s*»'t>rd-*ooi;.  (b)  A  raised 
r  to  the  cabin-stair  of  a 


(e)  A  body  or  collection  of  compaulonj ; 
genial  uawmblagc;  aocjety  collectively. 

A  crowd  la  not  romuM*,  and  faces  are  but  a  gall 
picture*,  where  there  1.  no  love         Bacon,  Men 


llery  of 
lemlalllp. 


through  which  light  pass 


Young's  NauU  Diet. 
mablo  (kg 


Dryden. 

Nature  h*»  left  every  man  a  capacity  of  being  agreeable, 
though  not  of  ahinlng  In  company.  Sv\rt,  c.mvenation. 
6.  A  number  of  persons  united  for  performing 


Deephaven.  p.  1S7. 
-Syu.  4_  Aaaemhly,  collection,  groop,  gathering,  crowd, 
band,  horde,  crew,  gang,  troop, 
companyt  (kum'pa-ni),  r.  [<  company,  n.  Cf, 
accompany,  from  which  company,  c,  U  in  part 
derived  by  apheresis.l  I.  fraa*.  1.  To  accom- 
pany ;  attend ;  go  with ;  be  companion  to. 
The  aoldier  that  did  eemnanir  these  three. 

Mfc, 

I  know  your  goodnea*  c 
FUlcher  (and  < 

S.  To  associate ;  join. 

Ther  dMe  merveuloualy  weU  the  xl  knyghUa  that  with 
hem  were  canpanyed.  Merlin  (R.  K.  T.  a.\  lit.  ass. 

II.  rarraiu.  1.  To  live  in  company;  asso- 
eiate ;  consort  or  keep  company. 
And  what  ahall  wo  In  thla  caae  do?  Shall  we  company 
it  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

I  wTote  unto  you  In  an  eplatle  not  to  company  with  for- 
nlcatora.  1  Cor.  v.  a 

2.  To  be  a  gay  companion,  itoeaser. —  3.  To 
have  sexual  intercourse.  Hp.  Hall. 
comparable  (kom'pa-ra-bl),  a  [=  F.  Sp.  eo«- 
uarablc  =  Pg.  oom/KiroreJ  =  It.  comparable,  < 
L.  comparabUit,  <  eompararc,  compare :  see  com- 
pare1, r.]  1.  Capable  of  being  compared.— 9. 
Worthy  of  comparison ;  being  of  equal  regard ; 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with. 

A  mail  comparable  with  any  of  tile  captain*  <f  that  age. 

Knotlet.  BUt  Tnrk*. 


kom-pan'ygn-a-bl),  a.  [<  enm- 
+  -aofe.]  "  Fitted  forgood-fellowBuip; 
qualified  or  inclined  to  be  agreeable  in  com- 
pany; sociable. 
A  cmnpnnionabU  aadneaa.  /.  ITstton,  Donne. 

I  never  fonnd  tile  companion  that  wa»  to  cotnpam-'naUt 
Tkmau,  Waiden,  p.  H7. 


or  carrying  on  anything  jointly:  as,  a  company 
of  i  layers;  an  insurance  company;  the  East 


comp; 

Theq 


uality  of  being 


In  hi*  aeenropUon  of  Infallibility,  and  bU  meaaore*  for 
enforcing  conformity,  Calvin  »•«  a  pope  comparable  with 

a  compArablenees  (kom'p»-r«-bl-ne«).  «.  The 
ahuea  in  it«   gt*vE«  of  being  compw»bl*>. 

comparably  (kom  j»»-r%-bH),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner or  degree  worthy  to  be  compared,  or  of 
equal  regard.  Wotton. 


India  Company.   In  business,  a  company  It  waeraUy 
tmitpMtsM  of  a  cocitiilcrstile  ntunocT  uf  tnaretuiliW*, 

the  cuntrul  of  Its  slfsiri  to  crrt 
diiisltrr  Bsftocistk)».  each  of  wlkn*  nwrabe 
mannftrineoL,  or  Invests  ca(dtai  In  It  by  •peclsl  coo  tract. 
In  called  a  pawiwrthip. 

7.  A  member  or  tbe  membeni  of  a  firm  ao  dea- 

UKrf  t^^™*^£7^  (kom'pa-ra-t),  n.    [<  L.  comparatu. 

Irnlth  &  Co.—  8.  More "spe-   SP-  «  eompararc,  compare !  see  compared,  rA 


In 
xtv. 

f»mpanionably  <k2m-pan'yon-a-bli),  a<h.  In 
a  companionnlile  n-anner.  Clarcncvm. 
companion-ladder  i  kom-pan'ygn-lad'er),  n. 
The  sU<ps  or  ladder  on  a  snip  leading  from  the 
poop-deck  or  quarter-deck  to  the  cabin, 
companionleas  (kom-pan'yon-les),  a.    [<  com- 
panion* +  -less.]  "Having  no  companion. 
A  phantom  among  men,  eompanionlm 
Aathe^c^dof^etpir^lorm.^^ 

L  the  hut,  go  forth  comnanwafea*. 

Tennyson.  Horto  d' Arthur. 

companionship  (kom-pan'yon-ship),  n.  [<  rom- 
panion*  +  -thip.]  "  1.  The  state  or  fact  of  be- 
ing a  companion ;  fellowship ;  assoeiat  ion ;  com- 
pany; especially,  good-fellowship. 

Til  Alclbiadea,  and  aome  twenty  horar, 
All  of  eoMpanioi»»Ai>.  Shak.,  T.  of  A..  L  L 

He  never  teemed  to  avail  himself  of  my  •ymnnthy  other 
Utan  by  mere  ceinpantoiwnir'.  trvtno. 

S.  In  printing,  an  association  of  compositors 
engaged  in  sott  ing  up  one  work  or  more,  under 
the  management  of  a  clicker, 
companionway  (kom-pan'you-wa),  n.  [<  com- 
panion- +  may.]  The  staircase  at  the  entrance 
to  a  ship's  cabin. 

company  (kum'pa-ni),  n. ;  pi.  companies  (-nil). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  cumpanie ;  <  ME.  company/; 
nympame,  emmpany,  compaignie,  etc.,  <  OF.  com- 


written:  as.Messrs.  Smith  &  da, —  8.  More  spe 
ciflcally,  in  London,  an  ancient  guild  or  incor- 
poration of  trade:  as,  "high  in  office  in  the 
Goldsmiths'  company,''  Dickens. —  9.  Milit.,  a 
subdivision  of  an  infantry  regiment  or  battal- 
ion, corresponding  to  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  a 
of  artillery,  consisting  of  from  60  to 
ded  by  a  captain,  in  the 
U  uibdlvldeir  Into  four  »ec 
iu  own  arm*  ami  accoutre 
own  buoke.    In  the  I'nlted 


One  of  two'things  compared  to  the  other. 
garno. 

compilation t  : kom-ps-ra'shnn),  n.  [<\.. 


IhiU 


llrttial:  armj  tile  c,itn]*liv  U  »ulKllvl<Ie-l  nil**  li.'UT  at'C-  wv«*>ee**  »w* » v —  -:       .  — -  —   — =  — 

llone,  and  each  iwupany  haa  iu  own  arm*  and  accoutre-    ti-val),  a.    [<  comparattre  +  -ill.  J    In  gr> 
inent  chut,  and  keep*  iu  own  lwoka.   In  the  I'nlted    the  comparative  degree. 
State*  army  Infantry  companle.  in  tlmo  of  war  are  e«.  MrJjDara,tiTa  (kom-liar'a-tiv),  a.  and  n. 
peeled  fci  *how  about  lou  men.    A  regiment  of  infantry  compaiauv*  t»^>«  l'»'  »  "V h  •■  < mnm 
U«  io  c„m|«,k.,  and  each  ootnpanj  baa  a  captain  and    comparativ  =  Dan.  Hw.  komparatw  =  I 
two  HeutenanU.   In  the  liennan  army  a  company  trnrn-    paratif  =  Pr.  roiMJiarafiu  =  |Sp.  Pg.  It. 
.-■I-.   1  - ..:  I        Ti  i  .  m.i'.iT  :         in.  « In    •  nn.il..]  !-.,i,t;t'(   I.   ,;,mi,'iratir»x.  <  rnntiHirittu*. 


jiaratio(n-j,  a  preparing,  a  providing  .or,  >  wn.- 
jxirarf,  pp.  comparn  fits,  prepare,  provide,  ar- 
range: see  compare3.]  Provision;  the  act  of 
providing  or  making  ready,  ("ockeram. 
comparatival  (kgro-par-»-tl'val  or  kom-par'a- 
ti-val),  a.  [<  cvmparatire  +  -ai.] 
the  comparative  degree. 

F.  rost- 

paratif  =  Pr.  cowparaftB  =|8p.  Pg.  It.  compa- 
14  umuiiled.       rah'ro,  <  L.  consparafiiiw,  <  rt>rNp«rrtf«i*,  pp.  of 
.Van..:  (a)  The  crew  of  a  ship,  including   nmparan,  compare:  see  compare*,  r.l   I.  a. 

number  or   i.  Estimated  by  comparison;  not  pogitive  or 
absolute ;  relative. 

The  Idnuom  b  a  poaltlve  good  :  Uie  remove  of  It,  to  give 
place  to  the  frolt,  a  cvmparoOiw  good.  Boron. 

If  they  were  not  in  a  itate  of  knowledge  awl  virtue,  they 
were  at  least  in  one  of  comparative  Innocence. 

Jfara.  Fuller,  Woman  In  l»th  Cent.,  p.  1M. 

2.  Proceedingby  comparison;  founded  on  com- 
parison ;  especially,  founded  on  the  comparison 
or  the  parallel  pursuit  of  different  branches  of 
the  same  science  or  study:  as,  comparatiet 
anatomy;  ooi»|mrafit'e grammar. 

The  use  of  the  evmparalire  method,  long  ago  applied 
■uperflcially  and  partially  to  lllatory,  haa  now  become, 
owing  to  Ita  employment  In  other  field*  of  work,  far  more 
valuable  and  remunerative. 

Stubbe,  Medieval  and  Modern  HIM.,  p.  *e. 

£«i£aUI£!i^^  folm^SerTO  3.  Making  use  of  comparison  or  the  compara- 

LUg?a0tStyof  IU  member,  for  the  del»U  a,»l    tive  method.  [Rare.] 


10. 

the  officers.    (&)  A  fleet. —  lit.  A 
collection  of  things.  [Hare.] 

There  to  a  great  company/  of  falre  gallorle*. 

forpiil,  Crwiltlea,  I.  lM. 
jf  doer*  toet,  uluck  up  in  the 
o  New  England  a 
[Memorial 


There  wa*  also  a  com  win 

Jfourf'i  Journal,  In  App. 


I  nmej 


I' 


Companies  Act,  an  Tngllih  statute  of  1SB2.  froinently 
amended  In  later  ycara.  which  provide*  Tortile  formation, 
management,  and  winding  up  of  buaineeeaMiociationa  other 
than  |.urt:..T».'iti«.  Companies'  Clausea  Act.  an  Eng. 
luh  statute  ot  IMS  (8  aiKTu  Vict.,  c.  1«».  embodying  Ibe 
provisions  relating  to  the  cotistltntion  and  mniiagemritt 
of  corporations,  ntually  Im  lodeil  in  nets  creating  mrh 
corj»Jralloi>».  for  the  purpoae  of  avoiding  tlw  neceaalty  of 
repeating  them  in  future  legislation  and  of  Insuring  uni- 
formity.—Company  fund,  s-r  fumt  -  Company  of 
monoysra  »«'  nsoneycr.—  Independent  company,  ■ 
small  body  of  irregular  or  militia  soldier*,  nnder  a  cap- 
tain, not  attached  to  any  regiment.-  Limited  company. 


Digitized  by  Google 


comparative 

AttUlnt  attainable  period  of  our  knowledge  of  It 
Pangnsgc],  whether  by  sctual  record  ur  by  tlir  Inferences 
of  the  comparofiw  student,  It  In  In  *  tut*  of  almost  end- 
leu  subdivision. 

rAitney,  Ufa  ud  Orowth  of  Lug.,  p.  175. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  comparing;  capable  of 
noting  similarities  and  differences. 

Beauty  I*  not  known  by  an  eye  or  bow  :  It  consists  In  • 
symmetry,  and  It  U  tbs  cvmparaMc*  fx-ulty  which  notes  It. 

OlanritU,  Seep.  Set. 

6.  In  gram.,  implying  comparison;  denoting  a 
higher  degree  of  a  Quality,  relation,  etc.,  as 
belonging  to  one  object  or  set  of  objects  ax 
compared  with  another.  Applied  to  derived  adjec 
tlve  forms  like  oreutrr.  smaller,  bbtekrr.  or  (much  more 
rare!)) to  adverb-forms  like  eflrner,  o.-jner ;  auch  are  call- 
ed evm/mratin  adjectives  or  sdverbs,  or  they  are  said  to 
be  tn  or  of  Ui*  romwjnitic  aeons ;  the  primitives  :rreat, 
often,  being  called,  In  relation  to  them,  yrsriiirts,  or  of 
the  ;inrif*  decree,  and  the  derived  forms  orecttest  o/trnelt, 
etc..  ruperfofiees,  or  of  the  tuperlatict  decree.    Are  these 

words,  and  comparison. — Comparative  anatomy,  see 
o.w/i».iy.  —  Comparative  ciaoae,  a  clauae  Introduces!  by 
or  ramtsdrilisx  a  coruperatlvo  conjunction.  Comparative 
conjunction,  a  conjunction  expressing  equality  or  differ- 
ence of  degree.  The  comparative  conjunctions  are  at  (pre- 
ceds-d  by  a  correlative  so  or  another  or,  or  used  In  comhlna- 
li-  ns  for  Instance,  jvst  as,  in  the  samt  mwiv  or,  as  i.r. 
etc)  and  t*an.  —  Comparative  grammar.  Bee  gram, 
mar.— Comparative  Inference,  In  ttxric,  an  Inference 
which  comperes  two  term*  with  each  other  by  comparing 
each  with  a  third  or  tntdille  term. —  Comparative  meth- 
od, philology,  psychology,  etc  tiee  the  noun*.  —  Com- 
parative question.  In  loose,  a  question  that  asks  which 
of  two  aubJecU  possesses  a  given  character  In  the  higher 

<trgr.-e. 

II.  ».  It-  One  who  makes  comparisons  or 
sarcasms ;  one  who  affects  wit ;  a  scoffer. 

Gave  hie  countenance  .  .  . 
To  laugh  at  gibing  bora,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative. 

Stat.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  HL  1 

St.  One  who  is  ©quad  or  protends  to  be  an  equal; 
a  rival ;  a  competitor. 

Gerard  ever  was 
His  roll  rowparofitw, 

Usau.  and  PL,  Four  Flays  In  One. 

3.  In  gram.f  the  comparative  degree,  or  a  word 
expressing  it.  See  L,  5. 
comparatively  (kgtn-pfsr'js-tiv-li),  adv.  I.  In 
comparison ;  by  comparison ;  according  to  es- 
timate made  by  comparison;  not  positively, 
absolutely,  or  In  itself ;  relatively. 

The  good  or  evil  which  U  removed  may  be  esteemed 
good  or  evil  rtmparaf  icWg,  and  not  positively  or  einiply. 


SpeciflcaUy— S.  By  the 
of  investigation. 


method 


Bow  much  t 

be  If  the  stud 


tlvsntaie 


ur  genera]  culture  it 
were  eomj 


rativint  <k 

ice  +  -uf.] 
tbe  compai 


iity  of  languages  .  ,  .  were  (v-miiim- 
EvoL  of  Man  (trans.),  It  24. 

kom-par'a-tiv-ist),  n.  [< 


iv-ist),  n. 
One  who  employs 


of  study  or  in- 


■  comparative 
vestigation.  [Hare.] 

TI,,,        comi^rel/ieieU,  .  , 

teney  of  English  spelling,  always  Inquire, 
Araansew.whyUnrtlUneeaSaneew?-    Seism*,  X.  10S. 

comparator  (kom'rA-rfi-tor),  a.  [<  LL.  com- 
parator, a  comparer,  <  L.  eomparare,  pp.  enm- 
paratun,  compare:  see  compare*,  c]  An  appa- 
ratus for  making  comparisons;  especially,  an 

j  of  nearly 


regardless  of  the  Inconsls- 
lys  Inquire,  ••  if  Arkansas  Is 


upon  them 
■i  two  niirnnvcopfj,  flrtnly  a', 
of  that  sort,  with  their  focal 


Son  Mirror 
which  s  very  fine 


t-uiuu    wsfwsysa*  v  ■*    a.an.i  J-»s 
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They,  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  rom- 
panno  themselves  among  themselves,  are  not  wise. 

»Cor.  X-li. 

To  rsmtsars 

Oreat  things  iri/A  small.     MuUm,  P.  L,  IL  9SL 
The  doctrines  of  this  religion,  though  in  I 
very  pure  and  even  philosophical.  »  hen  com  no  red 
depraved  and  lr,m  Mipcr.tiil.Mis  <.f  India  anJAfrica.  yet 
inculcate  the  roost  ahsohits  fatalism.  BrouoAsim. 

S.  To  liken ;  parallel ;  represent  as  similar  or 
analogous  In  any  respect,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration:  with  to  governing  the  secondary 
object. 

Solon  compared  the  people  fo  the  sea,  and  orators  and 
Is ;  for  that  the  sea  would  be  calm 
trouble  it 

Bacon.  Apophthegms. 
To  me  it  appears  no  unjust  simile  to  compart  the  affairs 
of  this  great  continent  fo  the  mechanism  of  s  clock. 

Wasainptim,  quoted  In  Bancroft's  Hist  Const.,  I.  Sot. 

3.  In  gram. ,  to  affect  (an  adjective  or  an  ad- 
verb) so  as  to  form  the  degrees  of  comparison; 
form  or  name  the  positive,  comparative,  and 
superlative  degrees  of  (an  adjective  or  adverb). 
See  rtrmjvurtson,  5.-  Hot  to  be 

lng  no  marked  sliuilsrity  to;  very 
cislly,  very  inferior  to  Ui  respect  of  certain 

All  which  you  forsake  h  not  tab*  compered  with  a  little 
of  that  that  1  am  seeking  to  enjoy 

Luniean,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  07. 
- 8 JT2.  Compart,  Compare  to.  Comport  with.  Contrast. 
Two  things  are  compared  in  order  to  note  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  difference  between  them;  they  are  con. 
trasUtt  lu  order  to  liole  the  points  of  difference.  When 
one  thing  Is  eompartrt  to  saothrr,  It  Is  to  show  that  the 
first  Is  like  the  second,  as,  in  Luke  sr.,  the  sinner  is  coui. 
parrei  to  a  lost  sheep,  etc ;  when  ouo  thing  is  eomporvd 
irifA  another.  It  la  to  show  either  difference  or  similarity, 
especially  difference :  as.  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by 
Penn  may  he  com  pored  toiM  the  treatment  of  them  by  other 
colonlsUof  America.  Cvmpars  aaAtvntrast  Imply  equal- 
ity In  the  thlnua  eiamlned  ;  eomn.tr*  to  ami  comjHim  ui'M 
do  tuA.  the  object  of  the  verb  being  the  principal  soliioct 


Compart  our  faces,  sod  no  Jmt„-e  yourself. 

Soak.,  K.  John,  L  1. 
Goethe  cemparrd  trsnslators  fo  carriers,  who  convey  good 
wine  to  market,  though  It  gets  uitscci-unljibly  watered  by 
the  way.  T.  W.  li-  :;\nsvn.  Oldport,  p.  Strt 

Compart  dead  happiness  stitA  living  woe ; 
Think  thst  thy  labn  were  fslrer  than  tlley  were. 
And  be  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is. 

*'*•>».,  Rich.  III.,  lv.  «. 
All  this  luxury  of  worship  has  nowhere  snch  value  as  In 
the  chapels  of  monasteries,  where  one  finds 
with  the  ascetic  menage  of  the  worshippers. 

U.  James,  Jr.,  Trans,  sketches,  p. 

TI.  Infra  us.  1.  To  bear  comparison ;  exhibit 
likeness,  equality,  etc. ;  be  held  like  or  equal. 
No  mortal  can  with  Him  compare. 

S.  Strnnett.  Hymn,  Majestic  Sweetness. 

The  allied  leagues  were  broken  up :  Koine  stood  forth 
more  distinctly  than  ever  as  the  one  great  city  amidst  s 
crowd  of  allies  and  enemies,  none  of  whom  singly  could 
compart  with  her.    B.  A.  Frrsmaa,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  117. 

St.  To  Vie. 


In  her  should  hsve  the  gresler  share. 

Sptnste,  kTq.,  IV.  Ui  ft). 

compare1  (kom-pSr'),  *.  [<  eomparel,  «.]  1. 
Comparison.  [Poetical] 


du?s°bar'or 

ooiocldent 


with  filar  micrometers,  whose  screws  lie 
virtually  In  oue  right  lino.  There  Is  also  a  carriage  mov- 
ing at  right  angles  to  the  screws,  so  a*  to  bring  first  one 
bar  and  then  another  under  the  microscopes.  In 


I  of  light  Is  < 

delicately  supported  on  Its  axis,  round  whkh  s  very  fine 
chain  la  wound,  the  "Slier  end  being  attached  to  a  lever 
provided  with  a  spring  In  such  a  way  that  the  mirror  Is 
turned  one  way  or  the  other  as  the  bar  contracts  or  ex- 
psndx,  or  Is  replaced  by  a  shorter  or  longer  bar.  The 
mirror  throws  the  lieam  upon  a  largo  scale  at  some  dis- 
tance, where  it  Indicates  by  a  large  movement  the  very 
minute  movements  of  live  mirror.  One  form  of  color-com- 
parator employs  n  glass  prism,  which  may  be  filled  with 
a  colored  liquid,  and  a  series  of  glass  tubes 
colored  solutions  ot  known  tints  sad  shades. 
compare1  (kom-par'),  P. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
ppr.  comparing.  [=  P.  comparer  =  Pr 
or  =  It.  etnwoarars,  <  L. 
,  connect  In  pairs,  join, 
gether,  compare  (cf.  compar,  cmpar, 
equal  to  another),  <  cost-,  together,  with,  +  par, 
equal  (aee  par,  pair,  pter*,  eomptxri);  a  diff. 
word  from  L.  eomparare,  prepare,  make  ready, 
furnish:  see  compare^ A  X  frurut.  I.  To  note 
the  similarities  and  differences  of  (two  or  more 
things) ;  bring  together  forthe  purpose  of  noting 
points  of  likeness  and  difference:  used  abso- 
lutely or  followed  by  rifA,  and  sometimes  by 
fo.-  as,  to  compare  two  pieces  of  cloth. 


put  to- 
like  or 


sorrow,  for  his  sake,  Is  I 

A  Joy  beyond  compare. 

Cottper,  Love  Increased  by  J 

St.  Simile;  similitude ;  illustration  by  com- 
parison. 

Their  rhymes, 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  sod  big  compare. 
Want  similes.  skak.,  T.  and  C,  UL  t 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  noihlng  like  the  sou; 
Coral  Is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red ;  .  .  . 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  sny  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

.s'Aai. ,  Sonnets,  C-tXX. 

3f .  One  who  or  that  which  is  like ;  an  equal. 

I  would  your  grace  would  quit  them  from  your  sight, 
Thst  dare  presume  to  look  on  Jove's  compare. 

Greens  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Loud,  and  Kng. 

compare2!  (kom-pSr'),  r.  t".  [<  t<.  eomparare, 
prejutit',  make  ready,  provide,  furnish,  (  com-, 
together,  +  par  are,  prepare:  see  jxirr.  Cf. 
comparative.]  To  prepare;  procure;  get. 

Bat  both  from  backs  and  belly  still  did  spars, 
To  fill  bis  bags,  and  richcase  to  compare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  lv.  » 

comparer  (kgm-par'er),  n.  One  who  compares. 

Bp.  Larington. 

comparison  (kgm-par'i-agn),  n.  [<  ME.  com- 
l»tritt>rt,  -sous,  <  OF.  co»i/>arai»w»,  F.  compa- 
raitttn  =  Pr.  comparato  =  Sp.  romparaoiOM  =  Pg. 
comparaqtto  m  It.  eomparaaoHe,  <  L.  comjtara- 
tio{ »-),  a  comparison,  '  eomparare,  pp.  eompa- 
rattu,  compare:  see  rwisrnarr>,  r.]  1.  The  act 
of  comparing ;  transition  of  thought  or  obser- 
vation from  one  object  to  another,  for  the  dia- 


compartiment 

envery  of  their  likeness  or  unlikeness;  the  study 
or  investigation  of  relations. 

bo  far  from  comparison  being  In  any  way  peculiar  to 
,  it  Is,  1  think,  the  essence  of  every  scl 
Utility,  lay  Sermons,  p.  80. 

of  comparison  gives  dcflnlteness  and  clear- 
never  can  understand  anything  well 
with  something  else 

J.  K  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p,  \M. 

2.  An  act  of  comparing;  a  comparative  esti- 
mate or  statement ;  a  consideration  of  likeness 
or  difference  in  regard  to  particular  persona  or 
things. 

Odyuos  of  old*  been  eomparitoni*. 

Political  forms,  etc  (ed.  PurntVaUX  p.  22. 
Jet^sfter  stl  ojm,«K»ms  of  truth^.  . 
As  true  as  Trollas  shall  ctow^hj  the  ™rse.  ^  , 


This  power  of  comj 
r.eis  to  thought;  we  i 
but  by  comparing  It  > 


3.  Comparable  state,  condition,  or  character ; 
any  relation  of  similitude  or  resemblance;  capa- 
bility of  being  compared ;  power  of  comparing : 
as,  tne  one  la  to  much  superior  to  the  other  that 
there  is  no  comparUon  between  them. 


On  Sundays  and  Holydays,  let  Divinity  be  the  sole  i 
lect  of  your  Speculation,  in  comparison  whereof  all  ot 
Know  ledge  Is  but  Cobw  eb  Learning. 

Itomll,  Letters,  I.  v 


Who  Is  left  among  you  that  saw  this  I 
glory  t  And  how  do  you  see  It  M 


ise  In  her  first 
It  not  In  your 
Hag.  II.  X 


M  you 

eyes  In  comparison  of  It  as  nothing 

(III  was  to  their  hearts  a  griefe  beyond  comparison,  to 
lose  all  they  had  in  that  manner. 

Quoted  ut  Cepf.  John  Smith.  True  Travels,  11  78. 

4.  Something  with  which  another  tiling  is  com- 
pared; a  similitude,  or  illustration  by  simlll-1 
tude ;  a  parallel . 

Whereuntn  shall  ws  liken  the  kingdom  of  Oodf  or  with 
what  comparison  shall  we  compare  It?  Hark  lv.  SO. 

The  tints  are  such 
As  may  not  find  comparison  on  earth.  ShtUry. 

5.  In  gram.,  the  variation  of  an  adjective  or 
(mueh  more  rarelv)  adverb  to  express  a  higher 
aud  the  highest  degree  of  what  la  denoted  by 

the  adjective  Or  adverb,  llie  degrees  expressed  thus 
lu  KllglUh.  snd  lu  most  of  the  lsiiguages  relsted  with  Eng 
llsh,  are  three  (Including  as  first  the  primitive  word):  post- 
f.«(s,i called  by  antithesis  ts>  the  others),  as  t 


Z  IS 

SOS.  mittin 


ord)  . 
sfronsy,  weak, 

;  eominrafire,  Msfraitarr,  maker,  ofttnrr;  and  snpwr- 
m-.w,  ss  ttrongrst  weakest,  earnest.  Adjectives  not  ad- 
mitting tills  variation,  and  many  adverbs,  express  like  de- 
grees by  prefix  tag  the  comparative  adverbs  more  and  most : 
as,  more  glorious,  most  giorioos ;  mm  snssnUg,  moss 
sresuVfy;  and  such  phrases  often  receive,  less  properly, 
the  tamo  names  ss  ln«  fonns  of  «)nlv»leiit  vali|p\ 
6.  In  rht  t.,  the  considering  of  two  things  with 
regard  to  some  quality  or  characteristic  which 
is  common  to  them  both,  as  the  likening  of  a 
hero  to  a  lion  in  courage. 

I  will  let  our  figure  emu >■  his  best  beknnwon  name,  and 
all  oritlnarle  cases  the  figure  of  euwipari- 
I  i,  r  r.  iiAam,  Arte  uf  Eng.  Focste,  p.  lSa. 


call  him  stil  In 
ton 

7.  In  pkrtm.,  one  of  the  reflecting  faculties, 
whose  supposed  function  is  to  give  the  power 
of  perceiving  resemblances  aud  differences  or 
other  analogies,  and  to  produce  a  tendency  to 
compare  one  thing  with  another.    See  jinre- 

esih^"™pl'rV!j.  'I'Sirn.^d  'ft.  'iricjJScir^i  ffVp^.'etc'? 
See  ximftr. 

comparison!,  e.  t.  fllE.  eomparimtntm,  -swmiicw; 
<  comparitoH,  n.]  To  compare. 

inej  kryst  the  kyndom  of  hruenne, 
'ests-  tltat  fele  am  (msny  sre)  to  c sited. 
AUitsmtivs  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  IL  let. 
more  of  yeres    .  .  ne  may 
to  the  i--r.liiral.lyUi  that  la  e 

Chauar,  Hue  thins,  IL  | 

compart1  (kpm-pttrt'),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  eomp 
—  »P-  Pk>  e»mpartir  =  It.  compartire,  <  MIL  rom- 
partire,  divide,  partition,  L.  dep.  eompartiri, 
share,  <  com-,  together  (among),  +  par  tire,  dep. 
parftr.,  divide,  «f  ;«ir(  f->,  psrt :  aee  part.]  fo 
divide:  mark  out  into  parts  or  subdivisions. 
[Bare.] 

The  crystal  surface  Is  comparted  ail, 
In  niches  rerg'd  wllh  rubles 

Ofoerr,  A  then  aid,  lv. 

compart2*  (kom'pUrt),  n.  [<  com-  +  part.  Cf. 
8p. Tg.  eomparte,  a  joint  party  lu  a  lawsuit.] 
Apart  existing  along  with  others;  an  element; 
a  fellow-member;  a  part. 


'ti.ment),a.  [F.:  see 


Allowing 
of  the  twelv 
in  depth. 


the  whole  (shield),  each 
l>e  <d  ten  or  eleven  Inches 
fi.pv,  Shield  of  Achilles. 
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compart  Imento 

com  p  art  1m  on  to  (kom-p&r-ti-men't$),  «.;  pi. 
eonqxirttmintt  (41).  [It.:  see  rom/iarfwcnl] 
One  of  the  sixteen  cmi vent i<.ii»L  territorial  di- 
visions into  which  the  provinces  of  modern 
Italy  are  grouped. 

compartitiont  (kom-paj,-tiah'on),  n.  [<  ML. 
rompartitio(n-),  <  eomvartire,~pp.  compartitus, 
divide:  see  oomparO.]  1.  The  act  of  dividing 
into  jiartu;  specifically,  inarcA.,  the  division  or 
disposition  of  the  whole  ground-plan  of  an  edi- 
fice into  its  various  apartments. 

Their  templet  snd  sinphtth  eaters  needed  no  cow  parti- 
tion. Sir  U.  Walton.  Eton,  of  Architect. 

2.  A  division;  the  part  divided;  a  separate 
part.  Sir  H.  Wotton;  Sir  T.  Brotene. 
compartment  (kom-part'ment),  n.  [Formerly 
nrmparttment,  eompartiment,  <  F.  f»»jwirfiiiifiit 
=  Sp.  eompartimento,  compartimiento  —  Pg.  It. 
compartimento,  <  ML.  'compartimentum,  <  com- 
partire,  divide,  partition:  see  compart*.]  1.  A 
part  separated  from  the  adjoining  parts  by  a 
partition  or  other  mechanical  means:  as,  the 
compartment*  of  a  steamship  or  of  a!' 
railway-carriage. 

Then  ni  *  train  Just  atopplng,  i 
of  one  of  the  cwmpurtiso-is/.  ami  entered  It  Mri.  , 

9.  In  art,  a  panel ;  a  cartoucho ;  a  coffer ;  any 
portion  of  a  work  or  design  separated  from  t  ho 
rest  by  a  frame  or  molding,  by  being  raised  or 
sunk,  or  in  auy  other  way,  especially  to  receive 
an  inscription  or  a  decoration  of  any  kind:  as, 
the  oomparfiiif  nttrf  a  coffered  ceiling ;  the  small 
sculptured  mmpartmenti  of  the  portals  of  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens.    See  cut  under  calendar. 

The  t.  |uare  will  make  you  ready  fi.r  ill  manner  of  torn- 
partmrntt,  bases,  pedestals,  and  buildings. 

J'tacfutvy.  Cuinpleat  GenUemaiL 
There  are  some  raeuo-rellevia  as  his  as  the  life,  the 
atorie  la  of  y  Heathen  Gods,  emblems,  roatjia rtuuntt,  Ac, 
ifrWyii.  lHarr,  Jan.  ».  ISOtt. 
Almut  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  there  b  a  compart. 
wieni  cut  on  the  pillar  which  seems  to  have  been  intended 
torau  Inscription,  hut  there  is  no  siim  of  any  letters. 

Pocoda,  DescripU.>u  of  the  East,  II.  JOT. 

S.  Specifically,  in  her.,  any  partition  or  division 
of  the  field — Compartment  ctUlnf.   See  <*ttiwt.~ 
at  Ulas,  in  area,,  tiles  ofJItnYrrnt  colors  so 


water  admlt- 


+porf- 


partment,  a  division  of .  ship  a  hull,  or  other  . 
structure,  so  shut  oil  from  other  parts  thst  wi 
led  to  those  psrts  cannot  enter  It  fnwu  them. 
krad. 


COmpartnert(kom-]jlirt'ner),B.  [<( 

nor.    Cf.  copartner  and  compart''.] 
a  copartner.   Bp.  Pearson. 

Neither  could  he  beleoue  that  the  French  King,  being 
ht>  ,  .  .  tworoc  Ctmpartmtr  In  that  voyage,  would  vtter 
any  such  wnnlcs.  Ilakluyt  t  Vovoolm,  II.  is. 

compartnershipt  (Kom-part'ncT-sbip),  n.  [< 
eompartner  +  -ship.]  Copartnership, 
sly  wlfeseompartNrrsAip.  ford,  TerkUi  Warbeck,  iv.  8. 

compa&ant  (kom'pa-sant),  n.  A  corruption  of 
orjitmant. 

Compass  {kum'pas),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
eumpasse;  <  ME, >«»i/<o*,  rn«,««,  a  circle,  cir- 
cuit, limit,  form,  a  mathematical  instrument 
(also  contrivance,  cunning :  see  compass,  v.,  4), 
=  D.  Dan.  kompas  =  O.  compass  =  Sw.  torn- 
pass,  a  mariners'  compass,  <  OF.  compas,  F. 
compos  =  Pr.  Hp.  compos  =  Pg.  compatio,  com- 
paco  =  It.  compasso,  (  ME.  comjmssms,  a  circle, 
a  circuit,  <  L.  com-,  together.  +  passu*,  a  pace, 
step,  later  a  pass,  way.  routo :  see  pass,  pace] 
If.  A  circle.  Chancer. 

In  myddea  of  that  Cblrehe  Is  a  Cvmpai,  In  the  which* 
Joseph  of  Anuuathle  leyde  the  Body  of  oure  Lard,  whan  lie 
hail  taken  Jilm  down  of  the  Croys :  and  there  lie  wasscbed 
the  Woundes  of  onrc  Lord  :  and  that  Compat.  scye  men, 


». 


Travels,  p. 

of  the  earth. 

man  l«e  sekyug, 
:ls  n.  wht 
•.  to  lie  thought. 
ij»(E.  E  T.  S),  1  fl«70. 


Is  the  luyddcs  of  the  World. 

Specifically— 2t.  The  ei 

All  rounde  Uie  rvwpos  II 
In  all  the  worldc.  nob! 
As  the  k)  lis  of  Kraimo-, 
Horn,  of  /•« 

S.  A  passing  round  or  in  a  circle :  a  circular 
course ;  a  circuit ;  round  ;  circumference. 

Men  gnu  lie  the  *ee  Occeen,  lie  many  Vies,  unto  an  Yle 
Uul  is  clept  N'acumera ;  that  is  a  irret  Yle  iui-1  good  and 
fayr  :  and  11  is  in  touipfl.  ahoute  more  thiui  a  looo  Myle. 

afsSsfufWl.  Travel.,  p.  lutl. 
Tlllle  la  SBSM  round. 
And  where  I  .lid  tn-eln,  there  alioll  I  end  : 
My  life  is  run  lib  .-"wprtss.  Soak..  J.  C. .  v.  3. 

Taking  leave  >>f  Csdciihani,  where  we  hn,l  lien  loiitf  and 
nobly  entertain  d,  we  went  a  (vio/wtm  into  I^iecsterahire. 

grdga,  IWury,  July  :it.  MM, 

4.  Range  or  extent  within  limits;  hence,  limit 
or  boundary;  limits. 

O  Juliet.  I  alreu.lv  kniw  thy  Brief: 
It  strains  me  past  the  »»jaMM  ™r  Jj* 
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And  In  that  compost  all  the  world  contains. 

hry.tr,..  tr.  of  Virgil  a  OwST 
In  the  coispass  of  three  little  words. 

rennysan,  (lardetier  t  Dauichter. 

8.  In  music,  the  total  range  or  number  of  tones 
which  a  given  voice  or  instrument  is  capable 
of  producing.  The  compass  of  a  ainair  voice  la  usually 
from  two  to  three  octaves,  lit*  effective  compass  of  a 


CuminllWrt.c.  of  CootpAttweard. 


u,ii  |ni|Uie,LU..  tuiuiunu 

mpaases  conalat .  .f  two  pointed  leg» 
pivot,  and  are  uinally  so  made  (list 
tached  for  the  Insertion  of  a  pen-  >i 
Irluion  .,f  the  les,  etc.    Also  callcl  , 
ansssea.  below.) 


) 

Ho  t.«ik  thcsolden 
In  <i..d  «  cternsl  it..re, 
an.l  sll 


In  hi.  hsnd 


J.,  iv.  L   of  a 


If V.  L,  Vil  « 

9.  In  z<»il..  the  radius  of  the  limitary  npiiarati 
See  r<r..iwa.  and  cut  under  la 


teru. — 10.  In  archery,  elevation  of  the  arrow 
in  shooting. 

Well  acquainted  with  what  emfasaa  his  arrowa  would 
require  lu  their  Sight.  .Strut/,  Sports  sn.1  Pastimes,  p,  1 14. 


Amplitude  com  put 
pass.  See  smauitA.— : 
for  use  in 


ArlmuUi  com- 
.  .nuul  ,«n|-as 


arcs,  etc.,  having  the  two  leva  united  at  the  top  by  a  l.;w 
or  spring  so  as  to  lend  to  move  apart,  the  distance  l«e- 
tween  toe  leica  U'lng  mljusted  by  means  of  a  screw  and 


Ml  passes  having  s  sphere  at 
i  be  set  In  a  hole  ;  cliilxoin- 
vtut.),  an  spi«ratiis  lot  tak- 
a  compass  card  |«lntcd  on 
wood  or  canvas  or  eiigravwl  on  metal,  and  soiiH-tiaies 
furnlslied  with  an  alidade  or  slghl-vanea.  The  t-.lrn  of 
the  compas.  toward  which  the  ship  hea.ts  l-liig  s,l)u.te.l 
on  a  line  parallel  with  Hie  ships  keel,  the  I^rlna-s  of 


i  music,  the  range  of  a  voice  or  of  an  I 
ment  whldi  goea  beyond  the  ordinary  limit.-  Ply  < 
mariners'  oompaas.  ^r.ity-  Hair-compaaae*. 

.  apper  part  of  the 


passes  having  a  spring  attached  to  the  upper  |«l 
Irffide  of  one  of  the  legs,  and  pressing  outward 
the  lower  part  of  the  oUier.  thus  cointantly  ler 


S  of  a  11  lie  I V  I 

_  orreuued  with  the  I _ 
of  the  legs  regulated  U>  a  liairV 
-  atoolforlaylngofltlse 


nlid  chorus  is  al«mt  three  octaves  and  two  tones(l) ;  hut 
exceptlonsl  aingen  evtend  this  about  an  ixUve  up  and 
down.  The  compass  of  the  modern  pianoforte  Is  usually 
seven  octaves  and  three  tones  (fx  The  compass  of  the 
modem  orchestra  la  abont  ail  octaves 
©»,  Contrivance;  scheme;  plotting;  plan. 

Mature  Juno,  Encaa, 
r  slelarht  and  hir  comput, 
al  his  aventure. 

Caaueer,  llouae  of  Fame,  I.  S6S. 

7.  An  instrument  used  to  indicate  the  magnetic 
meridian,  or  the  direction  of  objects  with  ref- 
erence to  that  meridian.  Tli,'  manners  or  ships 
compass  constats  of  three  parts,  via.,  the  Aoarf,  the  card, 
and  the  aseiffe.  The  bowl,  which  contains  the  card  ami 
needle.  Is  usually  a  hemispherical  brass  receptacle,  sus- 
pended hy  two  concentric  brans  rings  (called  yimbrft)  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  bowl  Is  kept  In  a  ImrixiMital  post. 
Uon,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  ship,  like  circu- 
Isr  card  U  divided  into  32  etmal  parts  by  lines  drawn  frtun 
the  center  to  the  circumference,  the  points  of  intersection 
with  the  drcumferen™  (or  the  radial  llnea,  or  rAuuilia, 
themselves)  being  called  the  point*  of  thr  rmnpsu.  The 
liitervala  between  the  points  are  also  divided  into  halves 
and  quarters.  The  whole  circumference  Is  divided  into 
;»#1  degrees ;  consequently,  the  angle  between  any  two  ad- 
joining points  It  11  1.1'.  The  four  principal  divisions  (di- 
viding the  circumference  into  four  equsl  parts)  are  called 
the  cardinal  points,  via.,  north,  east,  south,  and  west  live 
names  of  the  other*  arc  compounded  of  these ;  and  If  the  di- 
rection or  bearing  reforred  to  lies  between  anv  twopointa. 
quarter  or  lialf  points  are  added,  as  N.  E.  ley  K.  i  K. ;  or  It 
b  evpresseil  In  degrees,  aa  south  4T  west  live  ueeilU 
of  which  there  are  generally  from  two  to  four,  I 
to  the  bottom  of 

the  card,  constat  r.    ,    s    t   T  . 

either  of  tsmlnae  ?  t  *  e  if  r  J 

or  layers  of  hard* 
ened  steel  or  of 
bundles  of  steel 
wire.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  can!  Is 
a  conical  socket 
imlapd  on  an  up- 
right pin  filed  In 
the  bottom  of  the 
IkiwI,  so  that  the 
card  hanging  on 
the  pin  turns 
freely  round  Its 
center.  I  In  ship- 
board the  com- 
pass  la  ao  nxed 
that  s  black  mark, 
called  the  lub- 
ber's line,  coin- 
cides with  an  imaginary  line  parallel  to  tile  keel  of  the 
ship,  and  the  point  of  the  com  pass-card  which  la  directly 
against  thla  line  Indicates  the  direction  of  the  ahlpa  head. 
The  indication  ia,  however,  auhieet  to  n  certain  modifica- 
tion, owing  (o  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  meridian  (ace 
ruriafioii)  and  the  devlatliui  of  Uie  nn-dle  caused  by  the 
Iron  In  trie  ship  laee  drnatiou  of  tto  compose,  under  itr- 
riufton).  The  regulation  compass  in  the  I'nlted  states 
navy,  and  the  one  also  used  on  many  lusil. steamers,  is 
known  aa  Ritchie's  liquid  compass.  In  which  the  card  it  a 
skeleton,  slid  the  bowl,  having  a  glass  top,  after 
filled  with  a  fluid  composed  of  alisit  one  third 
and  two  thirds  water,  la  hermetically  sealed. 

Our  Course  hy  Stars  above  we  cannot  know. 

Without  the  CompOMt  ioo  liel.iw. 

CoirirH.  Reason,  at.  fi. 

8.  A  mathematical  instrument  for  describing 
circles,  or  for  measuring  figures,  distances  be- 
tween two  points,  etc.:  commonly  in  the  plural. 

iconalat  ..f  two  pointed  lcg»  movable  on  a  |olnt 
■fthat  tile  point,  ran  lie 
or  pen,  il  luilder,  all 
I  didders.   (See  boa-- 


tan  be  folded  Inward  when  Dot  In  use.— Oval  compaaa. 
a  compass  for  describing  ovals;  an  ellipsograph.-  Pair 
of  compasses.  Same  at  osajsw.  a.  -  Proportional 
compasses.  See  propart,.nMi.  -  standard  compass. 

In  a  ship,  a  cm  pass,  generally  the  one  used  as  the  azi- 
muth eompaat,  lo  which  others  are  referred  to  ascertain 
their  errors,  and  by  which  the  ship  It  navigated  —  SI 
lng-eompaas,  a  compass  situated  lu  front  of  jlw  > 
lug  wheel,  by  which  the  helmsman  la  > 


coin  pass',  probably.  Uie  eqi 
lures,  or  by  tynecduche  the 
according  lo  Tyrwhllt;  the 
earth,  aca,  and  heaven,  aucuri: 


earth,  tea. 

The  Eternal  Love  and  Peea, 
That  of  fAe  fryias  eosnpsu  lord  and  gyde  It, 
Whom  erthe  and  aee  and  beveu.  out  of  reJees, 
Ay  berien.  CAsnsrer.  Second  Ssn  a  Tale,  L  «&. 

To  box  the  oompaas.  See  for*,  r.    To  I 
to  make  a  efreuit  or  deUmr. 


Landing  at  Syracuse,  wo  tarrleil  there  three  dsya 
from  thence  rnv  fttthtd  a  compass,  and  came  to  Khej 

Acts  kvIII.  IS,  IS. 

TO  k««p  oompaas.  (a)  la  arraWy.  to  observe  a  due  ele- 
vation of  the  arrow  In  anwung. 

Shell  krtp  a  surer  comjMss;  I  hare  too  strong  a  ootid, 
dence  to  mutruat  her  - 

Ford  and  Ddtktr,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  li.  2. 
(»)  To  keep  within  bounds.  Sans. 

Some  pressed  the  queen,  that  he  (the  fooll  should  coma 
to  her,  undertaking  for  J*™^  ™f/'™">"£ 

Triangular  compassea  See  (risivular.  — Within  com- 

pass i,  wlthlii  bouiHls. 

I  apeak  '"^J1  "*.*•»  <^j^"*:  ta'|in^^''rt*nt'*u,  would 
Itampitr,  Voyages.  I.  88. 

compass  (kum'pas),  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cumpasse;  <  ME.  cmMMlssrn,  rumpassen.  go 
around,  make  a  circuit,  draw  a  circle,  contrive, 
intend,  <  OF.  compasser,  F.  compassrr  =  Pr. 
Pg.  compassar  —  Sp.  compasar  =  It.  compas- 
sare;  from  the  noun:  see  compass,  «.]  1.  To 
stretch  round ;  extend  about  so  as  to  embrace  j 
inclose;  encircle;  environ;  surround. 

avour  wilt  thou  coo, pa.,  him  as  with  a  shield. 

Pa.  v.  It 

Now,  all  the  blessings 
Of  a  glad  father  compos,  tbee  about : 

Shot..  Tempest,  v.  L 
irlnr  wat  lined  with  oak :  due.  dark,  glossy  panels 
walls  gloomily  and  grandly. 

CAarMrs  {troejfe,  Shirley.  tcL 

Campatsd  by  the  Inviolate  sea. 

Tensilon,  To  the  Queen. 

2.  To  go  about  or  round ;  make  the  circuit  of. 

The  sevenUi  day  ye  shall  compost  the  city  seven  tintea. 

Joah.  vl.  i. 

3.  To  obtain;  attain  to;  procure;  gain;  bring 
within  one's  power;  accomplish. 

Tis  hot  her  picture  I  liave  yet  beheld. 
And  that  hath  daisied  my  reason  «  light :  .  .  . 
If  1  can  check  my  erring  love.  I  will ; 
If  not,  to  cwm)«ss  ber  I'll  use  lu)  skill. 


This  t 


Earl  Richard  having  given 
rancemellt.  looked  to  help  h! 


Skat..  T.  0.  of  V.,  a  «. 
.-,,„,.,..  Ml  Ad- 
hy  llie  llace. 
',  nironlrlea.  p.  si. 
The  man  who  strives  lo  bring  In  a  future  state  of  things 
which  l>  silll  so  distant  that  none  but  himself  sees  It  to  be 
future,  will  certainly  not  crrmpatt  hla  ulijcct. 

K.  A  *Veen»a»,  Anwr  Ijecta,,  p,  m. 

4.  To  purpose;  intend;  imagine;  plot;  con- 
trive,   [obsolete  except  as  a  legal  term.] 

to  d»  nyne  ami  dyuyde.  nunihrea  lo  kenne. 
iskllfullyl  lo«ms«.»c«,_and  colonr. , 
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sign  "Vibe  miDdior  wlllfaml  not,  im*u  comatZfmtA, 
the  carrying  Midi  design  lo  effect.  /Horisforw. 

St.  Tomdtus;  reflect  upon;  ponder. 
Mooy  dsy  be  endurit  Id  hU  dene  thoght. 
Ant!  ay  wm/»i«i  the  cat*.*  in  his  elene  hert. 

iMnetim  o/  Trvy  (E.  E.  T  s, >,  I  10US. 

0.  To  bend  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  curve; 
make  circular  or  curved:  as,  to  compass  timber 
for  a  ship.    [Obsolete  except  in  carpentry.] 

To  be  ramjMjwrrf,  like  a  good  hlllio,  in  tbe  circumference 
at  a  pack.  Shot.,  M.  W.  o(  W.,  ill.  &. 

=  BT8.  S.  To  achieve,  bring  abont,  elf  ect,  secure, 
compass  ;  kum'i>iu»),  adr.    [Short  for  m  (or  lo) 
a  (or  tke)  compass:  see  comjtass,  ».]    1.  In  a 
compass  or  curve ;  in  archery,  at  an  elevation. 

They  were  fastened  on  tbe  right  •boulder, 
fan  dowD  tbe  back  In  gncbuu  fold*. 

Shoot  not  to  ranch  tumpai i  be  brief,  and  answer  me. 

SkirUy,  Grateful  servant,  v.  f. 
Their  arrows  were  all  shot 
standing  single,  could  easily  seeaml  avuld_theni. 

2t. 
II 
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O  heavens !  can  yon  bear  a  food  man  _ 
And  not  relent,  or  not  composes™  him » 

SW  ,  l  it.  And.,  It.  1. 
To  whom  shall  I  my  caae  complain. 
That  may  eoinpanmm  my  Impatient  grief  ? 

Lad))  Ptmbnkt  (Arber's  Eng.  Uarner,  I.  303). 
Sever  are  tbe  human  prerogatives  ao  nobly  displayed  aa 
when  ciraxjmMaVmiiif  tbe  wicked  and  weak. 

.dleeW.  Table-Talk,  p.  188. 


com 

imnMon  +  -able.] 
[Bare.] 


He  Is  foes 


compasaionaryt  (kgm-pash'gn-sVri), 

passionate.  Cotqrace. 
compassionate  (kom-paah'gn-At),  a.  and  « 
[<  companion  +  -<if< Ct.~  affectionate,  pas- 
sionate, etc.]    I.  a.  1.  Characterized  by  com 
paaaion;  full  of  compassion  or  pity; 'easily 
moved  to  sympathy  by  th 
or  infirmities  of  others. 


la. 


South,  Sermons. 


now  lyued  mmpaue,  fur  Adam*  olde  Apron  mart 
una*  «vu*  a  Dew  Klitle. 

Univ.  Euphuet  and  hU  England,  p.  Jit. 

compassable  (ltum'paa-a-bl),  a.  [<  compos*  + 
-able.}    Capable  of  being  compassed. 

compass  board  (kum'paa-bord),  a.  An  upright 
board  through  which  toe  neck-twines  pass  in 
certain  forms  of  looma;  a  hole-board. 

comp&HS- bowl  (kum'paa-bol),  n.  Same  as  com- 
pass-box. 

compaaa-bOX  Otum'pas-boka),  i».  The  glass- 
covered  box  containing  the  compass-needle  and 
-card.    See  compass,  i. 

compass-brick  (kum'pas-brlk),  n.  A  brick 
having  a  curved  face,  used  in  tbe  lining  of 
wells  and  in  other  curved  surfaces. 

compass-card  (kum'pas-kard),  n.  Theeircular 
card  belonging  to  a  compass.    Bee  compass,  7. 

compass-dial  ( xum'pai»-di'al),  n.  A  small  sun- 
dial fitted  into  a  box  to  be  carried  in  the  pock- 
et, and  so  arranged  that  the  gnomon  of  the 
dial  may  be  adjusted  to  the  meridian  by  means 
of  an  attached  compass-needle. 

compassed  (kum'past),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  compass, 
r.l  1.  Surrounded. — 2.  Obtained;  accom- 
plished; secured. 


S.  /<**. 


The  weary  yeare  his  race  now  having  run. 
The  new  beaina  hla  < 


St.  Bound;  arched. 


,  uil. 


not  elsewhere  he  found. 


sought  around. 
«r,  Knln 


as-ing), 


.  a,  [Ppr.  of  com- 
ncurvatod,  curTed, 


line*  of  Time, 

r.,T.  andC,  Lt 

j  tbe  In- 
r  at  th*  head  then 
,  Trevallcs,  p.  M 

_  (kum'pas-hed'ed),  a.  In 
circular:  aa,  "a  compass-htadetl  arch," 

Weak. 

compassing  (kum 
pass,  r.]   In  she 
or  bent:  as, 
r.  <.,  6. 

compassion  (kgm-pash'ftn),  n.  [<  ME.  compas- 
sion, <  OF.  oom|Ki*it()«,  F.  fom/)fj*vion  =  Pr. 
o>mif<ut/nu  =  Sp.  eompasion  =  It.  compassione, 
<  IjL.  eompassio(n-),  sympathy,  <  compati  (ML. 
*compatire,  >  It.  eompatire  =  Pr.  F.  compatir), 
pp.  eompassus,  suffer  together  with.  <  L  com-, 
together,  +  pati,  suffer:  see  passion.}  Liter- 
ally, a  suffering  with  another;  hence,  a  feel- 
ing of  sorrow  or  pity  excited  by  the  sufferings 
or  misfortunes  of  another;  sympathy;  com- 
miseration; pity. 
He,  being  full  of  tompatiM,  forgave  theiMiijuoUy. 


deart  truly  great  i 
waa  nut  also  tender  and  ornn^aartunafe. 

St.  Calling  for  or  calculated  to  < 
sion;  pitiable;  pitiful. 
Your  caae  U  truly  a  wtHj«i9ri<rnat*  one, 

Caiman,  English  Merchant,  v.  1. 
Bealdca  lta  ordinary  signification, 
[[»;  used  to  mean  "  of  a  nature  to  moi 
F.Uatl, 

3t.  Complaining.  [Rare.] 

A'er.  What  la  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death. 
"  •  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  T 
It  boota  thee  not  to  be  amautiumtu. 
wmtenee  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Skak.,  Rich.  II.,  I.  X 

Compassionate  allowance,  a  gratuity  granted  by  the 
government  to  the  widows,  children,  and  "ther  tuecltted 
relatiTea  of  deceased  British  naval  and  military  ofll<-ers 
left  In  necessitous  clrcnmsUnces.  ira.  1.  Temler,  mer- 
ciful  soft,  indulgent,  kind,  clement,  gracious. 

IJ.t  n.  One  who  eompaMionates,  pities,  or 
commiserates.    W.  Watson. 
compassionate  (kom-pash'on-at),  e. «, ;  pret 
and  pp.  compassionated,  ppr. 
[<  compassion  +  -a/e*.]    To  1 
for ;  pity ;  commiserate. 

I  really  ronsnasrlonsftf  tills  gentleman  for  li 
discernment  In  tbe  choice  of  frienda. 

OMrnitk, 
CfnnpauionaU  the  num'roua  woea 
I  dare  not  e'en  to  thee  dlecloee, 

rott-per,  SecreU  of  Divine  Love  (trans. X 

compasslonately  (kpm-pash'on-at-li),  odr.  In 
a  compassionate  manner;  with'  compassion; 
mercifully. 

compassionatenesa  (kom-pesh'gn-at-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  compassionate, 
compassionativet  (kora-pash'gn-*-tiv),  a.  [< 
te,  Hj  +  -«re.]    Same  as 


His  roaiesty  hatli  had  more 

>  than  of  hia  own  roll  era." 

RaUiih,  Hist.  World,  Pret,  p.  1». 

of  my  country's  wrack. 
Skak..  1  Hen.  VI.,  In.  L 

the 


[Twice 

Bible. 

It  Is  of  the  Lord's  i 


shew  mercy  and  enaantasieiu  [n 
verslool  every  man  to  hia  brother. 


the  revue,! 
evil.  vtl.  v.] 

■  Byn.  Cimmittratlon,  Humwtlky,  etc.  (soo  ptl v\  kind- 
ness, tenderness,  clemency,  fellow-feeling, 
compassion  (kgm-pash'on),  r.  t.  [<  c»mpri»»tVi», 
«.;  =f.compassioner,  etc.]  To  compassionate ; 
pity;  commiserate.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 


Nor  would  bee  have  permitted  his  emnjwarw>ia<,n>  na- 
ture  to  Imagine  ct. 

Sir  K.  Digit.  Oba.  on  Rellgto  Medld,  p.  It 

compaaslftES  (kum'paa-los),  a.   [<  compass  + 
Having  no  compass;  wanting  guidance. 

[Rare.] 

compaasmentt.  «■  [<  ME.  compasstment,  also 
orjm/xwemcTif,  <  OF.  <v>M/ia*wi«rnf,  <  com]Hisser, 
compass:  see  compass,  r.]  Contrivance;  pur- 
pose; design;  a  carrying  into  execution;  ac- 
complishment. Chaucer. 

Men  may  wcllpreven  be  experience  and  aotrleemarasaw- 
m*«r  of  Wytt,  that  ilf  a  man  fond  paasmfi-a  lie  Kchlpiiea, 
that  wolde  go  to  sere  hen  the  World,  men  myghU  go  be 
Sc:hlpite  olle  aixmtc  the  World,  and  al>i>vcn  and  benethen. 

MandewHU,  Travels,  p.  lhO. 

compass-needle  (kum'pas-ne'dl),  ».  Tbe  mag- 
netized needle  of  a  compass.  See  compass,  7. 

compass-plane  (kum'pas-plan),  n.  A  carpen- 
ters' plane  similar  to  a  smootbing-plane,  but 
having  its  under  surface  convex.  It  is  used  to 
form  a  concave  surface. 

compass-plant  (kum 'pas-plant),  n.  1.  A  tall, 
coarso  composite  plant,  £iipsiNfli  laciniatum, 
common  upon  the  western  prairies  of  North 
America.  It  has  large  divided  leaves,  which  stand  ver- 
tically :  tbe  rail  leal  ones,  esiteeially,  are  disposed  lo  place 
their  edges  north  and  south,  whence  the  name.  The  two 
sides  of  the  leaves  are  found  to  lw  nearly  the  same  In 
structure  and  euually  furnished  with  stoma; n.  Also  called 
ron'M-iewf. 

2.  The  Lartuca  scariola,  a  European  species  of 

lettuce,  similarly  characterized, 
compass-roof  (Inim'pas-rof),  n.    A  gable-roof 

constructed  in  such  a  way  that  a  tie  from  the 

foot  of  each  rafter  meets  the  opposite  rafter  at 

a  considerable  distance  above  its  foot, 
compass-saw  (knra'pas-sa),  n.    A  saw  with  a 

narrow  blade,  used  to  cut  in  a  circle  of 

ate 


compear 

compass-signal  (kum'pas-«ig#nal),  n.  A  signal 
denoting  a  point  of  the  compass. 

compass-timber  (kum'pas-tlm'ber),  n.  In 
carp.,  curved  or  crooked  Umber. 

compass- window  ( kum '  pas  -  win '  dd),  n.  In 
arch.,  a  bow-window  or  oncl  the  plan  of  which 
is  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

compart.  An  obsolete  or  occasional  preterit 
and  past  participle  of  compass. 

compaternltyt  (kom-p$-ter'ni-tl),  ».  [=  F. 
compaternite =  Sp.  foss/iafersiaaif  =  Pg.  compa- 
ternidade,  <  ML.  compaternita(t-)s,  <  compa ter, 
a  godfather,  <  L.  com-,  with,  +  pater  =  E.  fa- 
ther: see  com-  and  paternity,  and  of.  com  mere.] 
The  relation  of  a  godfather. 

Gosalprvd  or  mrm pattrnitjf.  by  the  canon  law,  Is  a  spiri- 
tual affinity.  Str  }.  1'uritt,  State  of  Ireland. 

compatibility  (kom-pat-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  oom- 
patible  (see  -M'lty);  =  F.  compatibUiU,  etc.] 
The  quality  of  being  compatible,  (a)  Consis- 
tency :  the  capacity  of  coexisting  with  something  else. 

The  cmnjxitiWIwfu  and  concurrence  of  such  properties  In 
ons  thing.  fie/rote,  Works,  II.  Ii. 

<»)  suitableness ;  congeniality :  as,  a  eonyalUniiiy  of  tern 
pera.    Also  son h> times  eosn;MtiMrasas. 

compatible  (kom-pat'i-bl),  a.  [<  F .  compatible 
z=  Sp.  comjHitiile  —  Pg.  comvaftrri  —  It.  compa- 
tibile,  compatible,  concurrable,  <  ML.  comiikiH- 
bilis  (in  wmjHitibilcbenfficium,  a  benefice  wl>ich 
could  bo  held  together  with  another  one),  <  LI*. 
compati,  suffer  with:  see  compassion,  a.]  1. 
Capable  of  coexisting  or  being  found  together 
in  the  same  subject;  consistent;  reconcilable : 
now  followed  by  with,  formerly  sometimes  by 
to. 

Tbe  object  of  the  will  Is  such  a  good  aa  is  compatiH'  to 
an  Intellectual  nature.     Sir  M.  Bate,  Orlg.  uf  Mankind. 

Let  us  not 


.  require  .  .  .  a  I 
of 


Dls.,  slv. 


of  an  essentially  religious  attitude  of 
tn'/A  absolute  (reedutn  of  sp 


Thet 

mind  Is  rvmpoiiMe  vilk  absolute  freedom  of  specs 
on  all  subjects,  whether  scientific  or  metaphysical. 

J.  PUkt,  Evolutionist,  p.  874. 

S.  Capable  of  existing  together  in  harmony; 
suitable;  agreeable;  congenial;  congruous. 

Not  repugnant,  bat  cmjwtaee. 

Sir  T.  Mm,  Works,  p.  sis. 


Every  man  may  rlalm  the  fullest  lll-erty  to  exercise  hit 
farulties  rojnjxsriMs  snfA  thi*  powaesslon  of  like  lilwrty  by 
every  other  man.  //.  SptnctT,  Kocla]  Static*,  p.  04, 


-Byn.  Consistent  (with),  accordant  (with),  congruous 
itm,  oongenlsl  (to),  In  keeping  (wil 
patiUt. 


(wlthi, 
th).  Fi 


cumparl- 


compatiblenefM  (kom-pat'i-bl-nes),  ».  Same 
as  comiiatibiiity, 

compatibly  (kom-pat'l-bli),  adc.  In  a  compat- 
ible manner;  fitly;  suitably;  consistently, 
compatlentt  (kom-pa'shent),  a.  [<  ME.  coos. 
jiaeient  =  It.  compazientc",  <  LL.  compaticn(t-)s, 
pp.  of  compati,  suffer  with:  see  compassion,  n.j 
Suffering  together. 
Be  ye  trntpaeirnt.  VfHif,  \  Pet  111.  8<0xi.). 

The  same  rwpatUnt  and  wmnwrieiu  htes^  ^  ^ 

compatriot  (kom-pa'tri-ot),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  com- 
patriate  =  8p.  Pg.  compa triota,  Sp.  (oh,)  com- 
patrioto  sa  It.  compatriota,  compatriotta,  <  ML. 
eompatriota,  compatriotus  (also  compatrianus, 
compatriensis),  <  L.  com-,  together,  -r  LL.  pa- 
triota,  a  countryman:  see  patriot.  Ct.  copa- 
triot.\  I.  Ml  An  inhabitant  of  the  same  coun- 
try with  another;  a  fellow-countryman. 

The  shipwrecked  goods  both  of  strsngcrs  and  nor  own 
pumpatrioii.  Bp.  Halt,  Csses  of  Conscience,  1.  4. 

Clement  VI.,  with  his  easy  temper,  was  least  likely  to 
restrain  that  proverbial  vice  of  popes—  .  ,  .  nepotism, 
nephews,  kindred,  rel  ' 

[™,A!«!^,™flu"itl' 


(  in  his 


II.  a.  1.  Of  the  same  country.  [Rare.] 
To  my  cumpalriai  youth 
I  point  the  high  example  of  thy  sons. 

Aknuul4,  llrasurea  of  Imagination.  I. 

2.  Animated  by  love  of  a  common  country; 
united  in  patriotism ;  patriotic.  [Rare.] 

She  inrttein]  rears  to  freedom  sn  undaunted  race, 
Oomxiafrief,  zealous,  hospitable,  kind. 

TAonsson,  Liberty,  v. 


com- 
The 


compatrlotlsm  (kom-pa'tri-ot-izm),  n.  [< 
|Mfriof  +  -ism;  =  F.  rompofrtofisiwc.] 
state  of  being  a  compatriot  or  fel" 
man.  Quarterly  Her. 
compear  (kom-per'),  r.  i.  [Also  compeer ;  = 
It.  comparire  =  (with  term.  nit.  <  L.  -cnwrc)  F. 
comooraffre  =  Pr.  campareissrr  =  8p.  Pg.  comt- 
parecer,  appear  before  a  judge,  <  L.  comparere, 
,  <  cm-,  together,  +  >«irere, 
]  To  appear:  in  Scots  late, 
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compear 

to  present  one's  self  in  a  court  in  person  or 
by  counsel.  [Obsolete  except  in  legal  use.] 

Two  el  Jot,  being  called  and  camprand,  acknowledged 
the  testimonial  wa*  fal*e  and  forged. 

Quoted  in  .V.  ami  </.,  7th  Mr.,  IV.  1S6. 
compearance  (kom-per '  ans),  n.  [<  compear 
+  -ernes;  after  OP.  comparcncc,  comparanee,  < 
ML.  compartntia,  compearance.  Cf.  appear- 
ance.] Appearance;  in  Scota  Jar,  the  appear- 
ance made  for  a  defender  bv  himself  or  W  his 
counsel  in  an  action.  [Obso*lete  except  in  legal 
use.]  -Diet  of  compearance,  See  dirts, 
compearer  (korn-per'*r), n.  One  who  appears ; 
in  Scott  lam,  an  interlooutor  by  which  one  who 
conceives  that  he  has  an  interest  in  an  action, 
although  not  called  as  a  party  to  it,  is  permitted 
to  compear  and  gist  himself  as  party  to  it.  [Ob- 
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■ay 


solete  except  in  legal  use.] 
ompeer1  (kom-per'), ».  J< 
pere,  eomper,  cumper,  <  OF.  •» 


MK.  compter, 
COmpCT,  F.  con  r 
Pr.  compar,  <  L.  compar,  nonpar,  equal,  an 
equal,  a  companion,  <  com-,  with,  -+-  par,  equal, 
>  OP.  per,  pair,  >  t.  peer?  and  pair,  q.  v.  Cf. 
compare'1.}  One  who  is  the  peer  of  another; 
one  who  has  equal  rank  or  standing  in  any  re- 
spect:  an  equal,  especially  as  a  companion  or 
associate. 

With  him  ther  rood  a  gentll  pardoner 
Ot  maoclwal..  hU  f^dand  hb^ij^ 


,1.  870. 
lie  so  grette  |greeted|  alle 
Of  hi*  ooiwper.  that  he  knew  k  curteyallcbc  A  falre. 

William  of  Polerns  (R.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  379. 
And  him  thua  anawer'd  aoun  h[a  bold  compeer. 

Milton,  V.  L.,  L  127. 
HU  [Landor'a]  dramatic  compters  can  almost  be  rum- 
be  rod  on  the  finger*  of  ono  hand. 

Atadnwn,  Vict.  Posts,  p.  17. 

=  Byn.  Heo  associate,  n. 
compeer *t  (kom-per'),  r.t.  [<  compeerl,  a.]  To 
equal ;  match ;  be  equal  with. 

In  my  rights. 
By  me  lnve*t*d,  he  the  beat 

Star.,  Lear,  f.  S. 

r.  i.  See  compear. 
[ :  kom-pel ' ),  r.  t.  \  pret.  and  pp.  compelled, 
ppr.  compelling.  [<  MK.  compellen,  <  OF.  com- 
pellir  =  Pr.  Pg.  compellir  —  Hp.  compelir,  com- 
peler,  <  L.  compellere,  conpetlere,  compel,  urge, 
drive  together,  <  com-,  together,  +  pellere,  pp. 
puUuM,  drive:  see pulsel.  Hence  compul- 
sion, compulsory,  etc.  Cf.  expel,  impel,  repel.] 
1.  To  drive  or  urge  with  force  or  irresistibly: 
constrain:  oblige;  coerce,  by  either  physical 
or  moral  force:  as,  circumstances  compel  us  to 
practise  economy. 


Milton.  Apology  for  Smectymnnna. 
liar  fprtfffffffffTt  of  the  king*  of  France  ia  by 
Sir  V.  Tempts. 

with  me — he  gives  me  the  eompetlation  of  the 
a  lmuuati  k  Essay. 

Dryden,  Dcf.  ot  Has.  on  Pram.  Poeay. 

compelLative  (kom-pel'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.   [<  L. 

as  ii  'compellaticns,  <  eompellare,  address:  see 
compcllation  and  -in  .]  L  «■  I>enotlng address: 
applied  to  grammatical  forms:  as,  a  compelta- 
tire  case ;  the  compellatice  use  of  a  word. 

TX.  «.  In  gram.,  a  name  by  which  a  person 
is  addressed ;  a  proper  name, 
compellatory  (kora-pel'ji-to-ri),  a,    [<  compel 
+  -atory.]    Tending  to  "compel;  oompulsory. 
[Bare.] 

rroceaa  eompetlatery.    0.  Cavendish,  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

compeller  (kgm-pel'er),  a.  One  who  compels 
or  constrains. 

compellingly  (kom-pol'ing-li),  av?r.  In  a  com- 
pelling or  constraining  manner ;  compulsorily. 

She  moat  declare  It  to  be  to :  that  ta,  probably,  obsenrtdy, 
peradventure.butno.evi^ 

compend  (kom'pend),  n.  [<  ML.  compendium : 
see  compendium.]    Same  as  compendium. 

The  rtlpjn  I 


Wear*  that  bold  and  adventurous  piece  of  nature, 
he  Uut  studios  wisely  learn,  in  a  compels...,*, 
other*  labour  at  In  a  divided  piece  and  endless  volume. 

Sir  T.  Brown* ,  Bcltgto  Medici,  i.  li. 
A  ahart  lystem  or  compend ium  ot  a  science. 

Watt;  Improvement  ot  Mind. 
"■Byn.  Epitome,  Abstract,  He.  abridgment. 

compensable!  (kom-pen'sa-bl),  a.  [<  comjx-nsc 
+  -able .'  =  P.  Sp".  oompcnmble,  etc.]  Capable 
of  being  compensated.  Cotgrace. 

compensate  (kom-pen'sat  or  kom'pen-sat),  r.; 
pret.  and  pp.  compensated,  ppr.  comjumsuting. 
[<  L.  compensatus,  conpensahts,  pp.  of  oow/wsj- 
sare,  conpensarc  (whence  ult.  the  earlier  form 
eompente,  q.v.),weigh  together  one  thing  against 
another,  balance,  make  good,  later  also  shorten, 
spare,  <  com-,  together,  +  pensare,  weigh,  >  ult. 
E.  poi*e,  q.  v.  Cf.  co»»pei«iit<w.]  L  frun*.  1. 
To  give  a  substitute  of  equal  value  to;  give  an 
equivalent  to;  recompense:  as,  to  c**mpen*a te  a 
laborer  for  his  work  or  a  merchant  for  iiisIumsvs. 


roinurnjafo  a  p< 
individuality, 


3,  To  make 

amends  for. 


U], 


iplefor  the  loaaof  what  we 

UMttone,  Might  of  Klgbt,  p.  308. 
for; 


wealth  and  trea.urr*  of  the  1 
t  to  a  roan  the  lou  of  hi*  life. 

StiUinv.tteel 


Indie*  can 


compendiarionBt  (kpm-pen-di-a'ri-ns),  a.  [< 
L.  comjumdiariut,  short,  <  compendium,  a  short 
wav:  two  compendium.]  Short;  compendious. 
Bailey. 

compendiatef  (kom-pen'di-at),  r.  t.  [<hh. 
compendial,  pp.  of  compendiare,  abbreviate 
(condense!,  <  L.  compendium,  that  which  is 

"    To  sum 


up  or 

That 
I*raeL 


ed  together:  see 
collect  together; 

which . . .  remprtvf  in 
Hp.  King,  ' 

compendiosityt  (kom-pen-di-os'i-ti),  n.  [< 
compendioedta{t-)s,  <  L.  compcndlosujt,  com 


That  which  .  .  .  CfmnnvfulMA  all  Mewing  —  peace  upon 
Bp.  King,  VI  1 


ill,  PalaUn*  led.  18H),  p, 

<ML. 
pen- 

(IJous:  see  eompendtowi.]  Compendiousness ; 
brevity;  conciseness.  Bailey, 
compendious  (kom-pen'di-us),  a.  [=  F.  cew- 
pendieux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  comf>endioso,  <  L.  com- 
pendioeux,  short,  abridged,  <  compendium,  a 
short  way:  see  comnrtKfiunt.]  1.  Containing 
the  substance  or  general  principles  of 


in  a  narrow  compass;  short;  abridged;  con- 
system  of  chemistry ; 


sin.  that  my' 

I  am  almost  of  opinion  that  we  ahould  force  you  to  ac- 
cept the  command,  aa  aometimea  the  PneUirlan  band* 
hare  compelled  their  captain*  to  receive  the  empire. 

Diyden,  Ded.  of  Eae,  on  Dram.  Poeay. 

2.  To  subject;  force  to  submit;  subdue. 

I  eampet  all  creatures  to  my  will     Tennvjim,  Qeralnl. 

Nothing  can  rightly  eompel  s  simple  and  brare  man  to 
s  vulgar  aadnoee,  Thorean,  Wahlen,  p.  lit 

8.  To  take  by  force  or  violence;  wrest; 
[Rare.] 

The 


On  c.y  wyae  latte  thy  Rcaone  be  .ayde 
in  w.inlc*  geutylle  and  alio  mucenfinvj. 

i  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8,),  p.  3. 


Not  lH>nght,  nor 


Attended  by  the  ch 
(Now  friendly  rali  i 


I  actiana  are  hla  own  and  honour'a, 
r  eomptU'd  from  him. 

PUtcher,  Double  Marriage,  I1L  X 

4.  To  drive  together;  unite  by  force  j  gather  in 
a  crowd  or  company;  herd.    [A  Latintam,  and 

Wyld  beaate*  In  yron  yoke*  he  would  compell, 

Sptmer,  F.  Q.,  I.  rt.  SR. 
>  chiefs  who  fought  the  field, 
I'd,  and  In  one  troop  oompeW d.) 
Dryden,  PaL  and  Arc.,  ill.  730. 

5.  To  overpower;  overcome;  control.  [Kare.] 
But  easy  aleep  their  weary*  limbs  compelled.  Dryden. 

compellable  (kom-pcl'a-bl),  a.  [<  compel  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  or  liable  to  bo  com- 
pelled or  constrained. 

No  man  being  eompelleibU  in  confeaa  publicly  any  *in 
Iwfor*  Novntlan  *  time.         Hooker,  Eeclea.  Polity,  vl.  «. 

Joint  tenant,  are  compellable  by  writ  of  paHIUou  to  di- 
vide their  landa.  BtaeMone. 

compellably  (kpm-pel'a-bli),  adr.  By  compul- 
sion. Todd. 

compellation  (kom-pe-la'shQn),  n.  [<  L.  com- 
petfatio{n-),  <  csompelldrr,  conpeltire,  pp.  com- 
pellatut,  eonpellahu,  accost,  address,  reproach, 
freq.  of  compellere,  conpcllc'rc.  urge :  see  compel.] 
A  distinguishing  form  of  address  or  salutation ; 
a  characteristic  appellation  or  denomination. 

Thai  name  and  cempeUntion  of  little  Bock  doth  not  com- 
fort, not  deject  my  devotion, 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Kellgio  Medici,  L  M. 


Three  thing*  be  required  In  the  oration  I  a  man  having 
authority  —  that  It  lie  evmpctfliout.  acntenthma,  and  de- 
lectable. Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Oovernour,  u.  S. 

2t.  Narrow;  limited.  [Bare.] 

Thiea  men,  In  matter*  of  Dlnlnltle,  upenlie  pretend  a 
and  haue  priuately  to  them  aelue*  a 
vuderatandliu;  of  all. 

Ate  ham.  The  Scholemaster,  p.  82. 

St.  Short ;  direct ;  not  circuitous. 

Whervln  Mr,  Vallenc*  after  a  wondcrealy  eowipen4fu<u*, 
i,  and  redy  waye,  nott  wlthoutc  painfull 
laUtrlou*  Induatrlr.  doth  en*lrvjctc  tbem. 
Quoted  In  Habett  Book  (E.  E.  T.  BjL  P-  "L 
I  think  the  mo*t  c*jmpendi*m*  cure  for  *ome  of  tliean  at 
leaat.  iiad  been  in  Bedlam.   Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  SSL 
■  Byn.  L  Succinct.  Summary,  etc   See  concise. 

compendiously  (kgm-pen'di-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
compendious  or  terse,  brief  manner ;  summa- 
rily ;  in  brief ;  in  epitome. 
Brief,  boy.  brief  1 

DUcourae  the  aervtce  of  each  neveral  table 
Compendiously.   Beau,  and  Ft.,  Woman-Hater,  L  % 

The  stale  or  condition  of  matter  before  the  world  waa 
a-makiiig  1*  compendiously  expreeaed  by  the  word  chaos. 

Bentley. 

compendiousness  (kom-pen'di-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  compendious ;  concise- 
ness; brevity ;  terseness;  comprehension  within 
a  narrow  eompass. 

The  Inviting  rail  neat  and  eompendiousnsse  of  thla  aaaer- 
tlon.  BenUty,  Sermoiia,  U. 

compendium  (kom-pen'di-um),  n.  [=  F.  com- 
yn  ndium  _  Sp.  r*g.  It.  comp  mi. fin,  <  ML. 
pendium,  an  abridgment .  in  L>.  a  short  way, 
s  short  cut,  lit.  a  sparing,  saving,  that  which  is 
weighed  together,  <  r»«,pfi«ieTr»,  weigh  together, 
balance,  <  com-,  together,  +  pendere,  weigh :  see 
p*Tt<fcnf.  Cf.  cwn;ics«ffc-.]  A  brief  compilation 
or  composition  containing  the  principal  heads 
of  a  larger  work  or  system,  or  the  general  prin- 
ciples or  leading  points  of  a  subject ;  an  abridg- 
ment; a  summary;  an  epitome.    Also  com- 


,  Sermon*.  I.  xlL 

To  compensate  cm  brief  term  in  this  world.  It  U  good 
U.  know  a*  much  a*  we  can  of  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Clu-iat.  Mnr  ,  ill.  9. 
I  I'  to  a  certain  period,  the  dlmlnaUon  of  the  poetical 
power*  la  far  more  than  compensated  by  Die  Improvement 
of  all  the  appliances  and  mean*  of  which  thoae  powers 
stand  In  need.  Maeaulay,  Dryden. 

S.  In  mrch.,  to  construct  so  as  to  effect  com- 
pensation for  the  result*  of  variations  of  tem- 
perature.  See  compenMi  Hon,  4. 

So  lung  aa  the  clock*  themselves  are  n 
are,  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  waste  ot  money  to  c 
sale  the  peudlllunMi 

Sir  K.  Beckett.  I'locki  and  Watches,  p.  1S.X 
-Byn.  Recompense,  Remunerate,  etc  (aee  indsmn\fy\  re- 
ward. 

II.  intrant.  To  supply  or  serve  as  an  equiva- 
lent; make  amends;  atone:  followed  by/or: 
as,  what  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  honor  f 

No  apparatus  of  senator*,  Jndgea,  and  police  cam  com- 
jtensate  for  the  want  of  an  Internal  governing  sentiment. 

//.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  MB, 

compensation  (kom-pen-sa'shon).  h.  [=  F. 
compemMtion  =  Pr.  compensacio  =  Bp.  com;«-N- 
nacion  =  Pg.  compenjmcSo  =  It.  wmpe^teXU-ifHi/', 
<  L.  compenealio{n-),  <  compentare,  compensate : 
see  compensate.]  1.  The  act  of  compensating; 
counterba  1  anc e :  as,  nature  is  based  on  a  sys- 
tem of  compensation*. — 2.  That  which  is  given 
or  received  as  an  equivalent,  as  for  services. 


debt,  want,  loss,  or  suffering; 
ompense;  amends;  requital. 

He  that  thtnka  to  serve  Ood  by  way  of  compensation, 
tlLst  la,  to  recompense  tlod  by  doing  one  duty,  for  the  omis- 
sion of  another,  sins  even  In  that.  In  which  he  thinks  ha 
serves  (KmI,  Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

He  (the  Nabob)  .  .  .  made  overtures  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Invading  armament,  and  offered  to  restore  the  factory,  and 
to  give  compensation  to  thoae  whom  he  had  deapoiled. 

Macavlay,  Lord  dive. 

3.  That  which  supplies  the  place  of  Fotnething 
else,  or  makes  good  a  deficiency,  or  makes 
amends:  as,  the  speed  of  the  hare  is  a  compen- 
sation for  its  want  of  any  weapon  of  defense. 

Hla  [Dante  *]  genlleneta  la  all  the  more  atrlktog  by  con- 
like that  silken  compensation  which  bloom*  out  of 
sin  of  the  cactus. 

Lowell.  Among  my  Bo.**,  Sd  »er.,  p.  *6. 

4.  In  mech.,  means  of  creating  a  balance  of 
forces ;  counteraction  of  opposing  tendencies ; 
adjustment  for  equilibrium.  Compensation  of  the 
contraction  aud  expansion  of  metal*  through  variations 
of  temperature  la  effected  In  the  penduloma  and  balance- 
wheels  of  timepieces  chiefly  by  a  combination  of  mints 
of  different  cipanalhllltloa,  and  In  Iron  beams,  rails,  etc., 
by  allowance  for  Increase  and  diminution  of  length :  of 
Inequalities  In  magnetic  attraction,  etc,  by  devices  called 
compensator*.  Soe  compensation-balance,  below,  snO  cum- 
leiietlor. 

6.  In  the  ciril  law,  the  extinguishment  of  a  debt 
by  a  counter-claim  which  the  debtor  has  against 
his  creditor,  thus  effecting  the  simultaneous  ex- 
tinguishment of  two  obligations,  or  of  one  and 

{tart  of  another.  -  Compensation-balance,  - pendu- 
nm  a  balance-wheel  or  a  pendulum  so  constructed  as  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  temperature,  umler  which  the  In- 
strument would  otherwise  move  slower  when  warmer  and 
faster  when  colder.  A  compenaatkin-pendiilum  Is  com. 
mntdy  u  gridiron  pendulum  or  a  tnerrirriat  pendulum.  (See 
pendulum.)  A  compensation-balance  haa  compensation- 
i  ar»  Compensation-bars,  bars  formed  of  two  or  more 
metal*  of  different  expanslulUties,  so  that  changes  of 
temperature  have  tlie  effect  of  bending  litem  oue  way  or 
the  other.  They  are  used  to  produce  perfect  equality  of 
motion  In  the  balance*  of  watches  and  chronometer*. - 
Commonable  Right*  Compensation  Act,  an  English 
.unite  3  5a     and  to  Met.,  c.  li),  providing  I 
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of  money 
J  acuulllUon  of 
remuneration,  requital,  _. 
tznbursemenl,  reparation. 

compensative  (kora-pen'sA-tlv),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  coMi#n*atif  =  P«.  eompensattao,  <  LL.  am- 
pensativus,  <  L.  otmpentahu,  pp.  of  eumpm- 
aare,  compensate:  see  compensate.']  L  «.  Mak- 
ing amends  or  compensation. 

-mm. 

H.  n.  That 
tion.  [Bare.] 
This  I*  the  sorry  ™m;«iualic«.  Lamb,  To  Barton. 

compensativeness  (kom-pen's&-tiv-nes),  n. 
Fitness  or  readiness  to  make  amends.  Bailey. 
compensator  i  kom'pen-aa-tor),  a.  [=  F.  com- 
es It.  < 
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together,  coincide,  agree,  be  fit  or  suitable,  < 


compensates; 


satore,  <  IsTj.  •compensator,  <  L. 
compensate:  we  <-oimjk>m«iii!\J  One  who  or  that 
which  compensates.  Specifically  — (a)  A  magnet  or 
mode*  of  toft  iron  so  placed  as  to  neutralize  the  effecta  of 
local  attraction  on  the  needle  of  a  compass.  I 

retorts. 


(kom-pen'sa-to-ri),  a.     U  com- 
-ory;  =  F.  eompensatoire.    Cf.  com- 
pensator.]    Serving  to  compensate  or  as  com- 
pensation ;  making  amends ;  requiting. 
Tribute  which  la  not  penal  nor  eomprntatory. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rnlc  of  Conscience,  HI.  i. 


i  of  aJr  and  water. 

De  ijuincey,  Herodotus. 
_atory  damage*.  In  loir,  damage*  estimated  as 
alotit  for  the  Injury.  In  contradistinction  lo  jmni- 
tit*  r.r  vindUliet  damages,  awarded  by  way  of  puiiitbmeut 
for  wilful  wrong, 
compenset  ( kom-pens'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  campensen, 

<  OF.  compeuscr,  F.  compenser  =  Pr.  compensar, 
eompessar  =  Sp.  Pg.  compensar  —  It.  eompensare, 

<  L.  eompensare,  conpenmre, balance,  make  good, 
compensate:  see  compensate.] 
compensate;  counterbalance. 

Tin  weight  of  the  qulckeilver  doth  not  exmpense  the 
of  a  atone. 


comperagef, »-  [<  comper  +  -aor,]  Gossiping; 
familiar  friendship.  Coles,  1717. 
comperendinatet,  r.  i.  [<  L.  eomperendinatus, 
pp.  of  compercnttinare,  cite  a  defendant  to  a  new 
trial  on  the  third  following  day  or  later,  <  com- 
perendinus  (sc.  dies,  day),  the  third  following 
day:  see  comperendinoiui.'i  To  delay.  Bailey. 
comperendinouflt,  a.  [<  L.  cuTO/terMidinaut  (sc. 
dies,  day),  the  third  following  day,  <  com-,  with, 
+  peremtinus,  of  day  after  to-morrow,  <  per en- 
die,  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  <  'perum  (= 
i  Or.  rrrpov  =  Skt.  param,  akin 


com-,  together,  +  peterc,  seek:  see  petition. 
Hence  (from  L.  competeref)  competent,  compe- 
tition, and  competitor.]  To  seek  or  strive  for 
the  same  thing  as  another ;  enter  into  compe- 
tition or  rivalry :  vie :  with  for  before  the  thing 
sought  and  vith  before  the  person  or  thing 
rivaled. 

The  taxes  of  antiquity  will  not  dare  to  compete  teilh  the 
umpired  author*.  Mitner. 

How  la  It  that  the  United  Stale*,  formerly  a  maritime 
power  of  the  tint  class,  haa  now  no  ships  or  lu  aiucn  that 
can  profitably  compete  /or  the  earning  of  even  1U  own 
ei  porta?  D.  A.  WelU,  Merchant  Marl  Ike,  p.  *5. 

competence,  competency  (kom'pf-tens,  -ten- 
si),  n.  [=  F.  competence  s=  8p.  Pg.  competrn- 
cia  =  It.  competema,  <  ML.  competentia,  compe- 
tence, fitness,  In  L.  agreement,  conjunction,  < 
eotnpeten(t-)t,  ppr.,  being  fit,  competent:  see 
competent  and  -enee,  -ency.]  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing competent ;  fitness ;  suitableness  |  adequate- 
noss:  as,  there  is  no  * 
the  task. 

At  preterit,  we  trust  a  man  with 
on  leaa  proof  of  competence  than  We 
we  gave  hire  our  ahno  to  patch. 

UhkU,  Study  Windows,  p.  «7. 
We  are  ever  In  danger  of  exaggerating  Uie  compete net  of 
a  new  dleoorery.      J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit,  XX.  53,  note. 

S.  Adequate  authority  or  qualification ;  range 
of  capacity  or  ability ;  the  sphere  of  action  or 
judgment  within  which  one  is  competent. 

To  muter  exhaustively  tho  English  of  our  own  time  It 
beyood  the  competency  of  any  one  man. 

P.  Halt.  Hod.  Eng..  p.  W. 

It  to  not  my  business,  and  doe.  not  lie  within  my  eoin- 
petency,  to  aay  what  the  Hebrew  text  does,  and  what  It 
.1  ,,  »  not.  tigi  ily  llisHeu,  Amer.  Addressee,  p.  is. 

3.  In  the  law  of  evidence:  (a)  Legal  capacity 
or  fitness  to  be  heard  in  court,  as  distinguished 
from  credibility  or  sufficiency,  because  the 
question  whether  the  evidence  shall  be  heard 
is  usually  determined  before  considering  its 
weight.  Thus,  a  wltueas  may  be  competent,  although 
unworthy  of  belief ;  evidence  may  be  competent,  althouirh 
not  alone  mlBclent  even  If  believed.    (A)  Legal  right 

or  authority;  power  or  capacity  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  a  cause :  as,  the  competency  of  a  judge 
or  court  to  examine  and  decide. 


Utah 

nartlns 


th  .  . 
that 


Indu 
rhoev 


one  Man.  la  not  enough 
Men,  Table  Tali.  p.  Ss. 


+  dies,  day:  see  dutl,]  iTolongea;  aeierred; 
postponed.  Bailey. 

compernaget,  n.  [MK.,  appar.  <  compere,  comper, 
cumper,  companion  (aeeoowjwfrl),  +  -n-+  -age; 
or  else  for  "oompenagc,  eompanage,  <  OF.  com- 
panage,compatgnage,  eotripauv  (cf.  eompanage): 
see  company.   Cf.  comper  age  I]  Company. 

A  thing  I  ah  all  you  declare  truly. 
At  I  me  departe  fro  your  eampernage. 


.B.).L 

compersiont,  n.  [ME.:  see  comparison.]  An 
obsolete  form  of  comparison.  Court  of  Dove. 
compesce  (kom-pes'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
pesced,  ppr.  compescing.  [<  L>.  compescere,  fas- 
ten together,  confine,  curb,  <  eompes,  conpes,  a 
fetter,  <  com-,  together,  +  pes  {pea-)  =  E./wof.] 
To  hold  in  check;  restrain;  curb.  Carlyle. 
compestert,  r.  f.  [A  law  term,  <  OF.  composter, 
compound,  also  prob.  compost,  <  ML.  compos- 
tare,  compost :  see  compost,  r.  Prob.  confused 
with  eomposture,  compost  (of  which  no  verb 
use  appears),  and  perhaps  (with  regard  to  the 
vowel  e  for  o)  with  piutare.]  To  n 
(land):  said  of  cattle. 

No  other  beaila  ought  to  be  put  Into 
tboae  of  the  tenant  of  tbe  land  to  which  it  la 
or  those  which  he  lakea  to  cvm pester  hU  land. 

Aryvment  in  Ruuuwy  r.  Jttncdm,  1  Ventria,  IS. 
As  if  It  hail  been  said  Levant  and  couchant,  for  when 

II  be  Intended  to 
i  tbe  Land, 
ilow  (and  Golds* 
[borough},  p. 

compete  rkom-p*t'),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
peted, ppr.  competing.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  mmpttir  =  It. 
competere,  compete  (cf.  F.  computer  =  Sp.  corn- 
peter,  have  a  fair  claim  to),  <  L.  competere, 
strive  after  something  in  company  with  or  to- 


ced  Uie  piuilanicnt  to  paaa  a  law, 

er  ehould  deny  tbe  competent//  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  with  the  aaseut  of  the  states  uf  the 
realm,  to  alter  the  succession,  should  suffer  death  aa  a 
traitor.  Maraulay. 

4.  Sufficiency;  such  a  quantity  as  is  sufficient; 
especially,  property,  means  of  subsistence,  or 
income  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  without  superfluity. 

la  not 
Talk,  p. 
of  Health  and  cvmptUne*, 
nd  honourable  toll. 

renuyw/n,  Enoch  Arden. 

competent  (kom'pe-tent),  a.  {=  D.  Dan.  kom- 
petent  mm  Q.  8w.  competent,  <  OF.  WWJifwJit,  F. 
competent  as  Pr.  competent  aw  Bp.  Pg.  It.  compe- 
tent, <  L.  competen\t-)s,  in  LL.  as  adj.,  corre- 
sponding to,  suitable,  competent,  prop.  ppr.  of 
e»»i/>c  fere  (>  F.  compiler,  etc.),  be  sufficient,  also 
strive  after,  etc. :  see  compete.]  1.  Answering 
all  requirements;  suitable;  fit;  sufficient  or  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose:  as,  competent  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing ;  an  army  competent  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  kingdom. 

To  *epe  hlr  feat  in  competent  place  be  the  alderman  and 
malstra  assigned.        KnglisA  Gildt  (E.  K.  T.  B.%  p.  «t&. 

Hfa>  Indlgiutlon  derives  Itself  out  of  a  very  competent 
Injury.  Skat.,  i.  H.,  UL  t. 


com  petitory 

prohibition  to  Innovate,  until  the  point  can  be  deter- 
mined. Burse,  A  Regicide  Peace. 

Nome  members  had  before  luggrsted  that  seven  states 
were  eomesfent  to  tho  ratification  [of  a  treaty]. 

Jejtrttm,  Auloblog..  p.  ti 

4.  Rightfully  or  lawfully  belonging;  pertain- 
ing by  right;  permissible:  followed  by  to. 

That  la  the  privilege  of  the  Infinite  Author  of  things, 
who  never  elumhcrs  nor  ileepa,  !iut  i*  not  competent  to 
any  finite  being.  Lorse. 

It  Is  not  competent  to  the  defendant  to  allege  fraud  in 
the  plaintiff.  BtaeJatont. 

He  studied  his  business  by  night  and  by  day  .  .  .  until 
he  had  made  a  fine  reputation  ;  and  then  It  was  competent 
to  him  to  real        JL  D.  Btaekmore.  Lurna  Doone,  p.  74. 

Competent  and  omitted,  In  Seote  tew,  said  of  nleaa 
wlikfi  iniitht  have  been  maintained,  but  nave  not  been 
itaiod.  -  gyn.  L  Svflcient,  etc.  See  itueyuafe.— %.  fitted, 
etc  See  airaiifted. 
competent  (kom'p$-tent),  n.  One  of  the  com- 
petentes  (which  see). 

competentea  (kom-pf-ten'Wi),  it.  pi.  [LL.,  pL 
of  C  contpcten(t-)t,  ppr.  of  eoruMtere,  compete: 
see  compete.]  In  the  early  church,  the  more 
advanced  catechumens,  who  had  given  in  their 
names  as  applicants  for  baptism  on  the  next 
Stated  occasion.  Before  this,  while  undenroing  thelr 
preparalory  probation,  tbey  were  called  auditors  or  hear 
en  (In  Latin  atuiirntes,  hearers,  or  nufes,  unskilled ;  In 
Greek,  the  arcAsarvsei,  or  less  perfect). 

competently  (kom'pe-t$nt-li),  ode.  In  a  com- 
petent manner;  sufficiently ;  adequately;  suit- 
ably; fitly;  rightly. 

Some  placet  require  men  competently  endowed.  Wotton. 
My  friend  Is  now  .  .  .  eompetenttu  rich. 

Ootdtimtk,  The  Bee,  So.  I 

competiblet  (kom-pet'i-bl),  a.  An  improper 
form  of  compatible. 

It  la  not  compel  Me  with  the  grace  of  God  to  much  aa  to 
incline  any  man  to  do  evtt.      ttummtnut.  r 

competiblenesat  (kfim-net'i-bl-nes),  n. 
proper  form  of  compatibleness. 

competition  (kom-pe-tish'on),  n.  [aa  F.  com- 
pctttUm  as  Sp.  ctrmpeiicion  mm  Pg.  compcticdo,  < 
LL.  competition n-),  an  agreement,  rivalry,  <  L. 
competere,  pp.  compeHtus,  compete:  see  com- 
pete.] 1.  The  act  of  seeking  or  endeavoring  to 
gain  what  another  is  endeavoring  to  gain  at  the 
same  time;  common  contest  or  striving  for  the 
same  object ;  strife  for  superiority ;  rivalry :  as, 
the  competition  of  two  candidates  for  an  office. 
Formerly  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  to,  i 
always  by  for,  before  the  thing  sought. 
Competition  to  the  crown  there  la  none,  nor  can  be. 


There  is  no  competition  but  /or  the  second  place. 

Inyden. 

Tbe  competition  would  be,  not  which  should  yield  the 
least  to  promote  the  common  good,  but  which  should  yield 
the  moat.  CaMown,  Works.  L  08. 

2.  A  trial  of  skill  proposed  as  a  test  of  supe- 
riority or  comparative  fitness.— 3.  In  Scots 
law,  a  contest  which  arises  ou  bankruptcy  be- 
tween creditors  claiming  in  virtue  of  their  i 
spective  securities 

etc   See  mutation. 

competitive  ( kpm-pet'i-tiv),  o.  [<  L.  as  if  *. 

pcttticus,<competitus,  pp.  of  competere,  compete : 
see  compete.]  Pertaining  to  or  involving  com- 
petition ;  characterized  by  or  requiring  compe- 
tition; competing. 

The  co-oporatlvc  In  lien  of  the  competitir*  principle. 

Quarterly  Jin. 

The  educational  abomination  of  desolation  of  the  pres- 
ent day  it  the  ttimnlatlon  of  young  people  to  work  at  nigh 
preaiure  by  Incessant  competitiee  etanilnationa. 

Uuxicy,  Tech.  r 


as  u  it  nso  uceu  saiu  lA'vam  anu  couci 
tbey  (cattle)  are  appurtenant,  they  thall  I 
Ilo^Manure^mejtfe^  1 


Haa  he  a  competent  sum 
To  buy  the  goods  within  1 
B.  Jt 

Ho  that  can  love  hit  Mend  with 
In  a  competent  degree  affect  alL 

Sir  T.  Amrne,  Religto  Medici,  II.  6. 

2.  Having  ability  or  capacity;  properly  qnali- 

Aa  to  the  particular  boonda  or  extent  of  It  [the  kingdom 
of  TonqulnJ.  I  cannot  be  a  competent  judge,  coming  to  It 
by  Sea,  and  gcdng  up  directly  J^J£j^  Voy<ge^  n  L  g. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  competent  we  are  for  the  office. 

Goorrnmemt «/  the  Tongue. 
The  atom  or  molecule  which  la  competent  to  intercept 

geue^tn*""         ^  ~^^TIZ. 

3.  In  law,  having  legal  capacity  or  qualifica- 
tion :  as,  a  competent  judge  or  court ;  a  competent 
witness.   In  a  Judge  or  court  It  implies  right 
Ily  to  hear  and  determine :  In  a  wltneaa  It 

•  r  to  testify.   See  cmnpetence.  3. 

)  It  la  clearly  known  whether  the 
i  or  not.  the  Judge  la  competent  to  Issue  a 


competitor  (kom-pet'i-tor),  n.  [=  F.  competi- 
teur  =  Sp.  Pg.  competulor  =  It.  competitore,  < 
L.  competitor,  a  rival  (in  law,  a  plaintiff),  < 


campetitus,  compete:  see  com- 
pete.] 1.  One  who  competes:  one  who  con- 
tends for  and  endeavors  to  obtain  what  another 
seeks  at  the  i 
claims;  a  rival. 

L  they  be, 
'on  lit  love. 
Shat.,  Tit  And.,  U.  L 
i  fair  competitor*  for  honour, 
re  come  up  to  liini.  there  have  fought  him. 
Fletcher  (and  another\  False  One,  IL  1. 

Sit.  One  who  competes  with  another  in  zeal  for 
the  same  cause ;  a  zealous  associate  or  conf  ed- 
a  comrade. 

Thou,  my  brother,  my  comnefifor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  In  empire. 

ShsJk.,  A.  and  C,  v.  1 
Every  hour  more  competitors 
Flock  to  the  rebelt,  and  their  power  grows  itronc. 

Shat.,  Rich.  III.,  Iv.  a. 
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comp«tltory 

competition  ;  rival :  as,  a  competitor*/  treatise. 
Fnber.  [Rare.] 

competitresa  (knm-pet  'i-tres),  n.  [<  competitor 

+  -ess.]   A  female  competitor, 
competitrixt  (kgm-pct'i-trika),  n.  [L.,  fern,  of 

competitor:  seeeompetitor.]   Same  a*  competi- 

treas. 

Queen  Anne,  Dow  befog  without  eompttitrix  for  her 
title,  thought  herself  secure.     Lord  Omni,  Ben.  VIII. 

compilation  '  kom-pi-la'shon).  n.  [<  F.  compi- 
lation =  Pr.  compitatio  =  tip.  compilation  =  Pg. 
compilacflo  =  It.  «Miy>»Jar<onf,  <  L.  mmpilu- 
tio{H-),  a  compilation,  lit.  a  pillaging,  plunder- 
ing, <  comptlarc,  pp.  compilutw,  snutcn  together 
ana  carry  off,  plunder:  ace  compile.']  1.  The 
act  of  bringing  together;  a  — 
up;  collection. 

There  bin  it  i 
the  time  of  the 

Woodward,  Foeslli 

2.  The  gathering  of  materials  for  books,  docu- 
ments, tables,  etc.,  from  existing  sources  ;  the 
act  of  bringing  together  and  adapting  things 
said  or  written  by  different  persons  for  the  ex- 
position of  a  subject. 

Nearly  at  the  aame  time  [liitli  century!,  both  in  the 
Eutem  Church  under  John  the  Faster,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme West  under  the  Irish  and  ullier  Celtic  uilaslouartea, 
began  the  compilation  of  Penitential*. 

Stvbbt,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hit!  .  p.  BaJ. 

8.  That  which  is  compiled ;  a  book  or  treatise 
produced  by  compiling. 

Among  the  ancient  story-book*  of  this  character,  a  utlu 
coininlaium,  entitled  Uvsta  Komanorum.  w>vma  to  hare 
been  the  favourite.  T.  n'anon.  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry. 

com  pi  la  tort  (kom'pi-la-tor),  a.  [ME.  compilo- 
tour  =  F.  compilateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  eompilador  = 
It.  compilatore,  <  L.  compilator,  \  compilare,  pp. 
compilatns,  snatch  together  *.  sec  compile,  and 
cf.  compiler.]    A  compiler.  Chaucer. 

compile  (kom-pil'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
piled,  ppr.  'compiling.  [<  ME.  compiler,  <  OF. 
compiler,  F.  compiler  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  eompilar  =  It. 
compilare,  <  Tj.  compilare,  snatch  together  and 
earrv  off,  plunder,  pillage  (the  sense  of  'com- 
pile'appears  in  deriv.  comirilalio:  see  compi- 
lation), <  com-,  together,  4-  pilare,  rob:  see 
pilP,  pillage.]  1.  To  make  or  form  (a  written 
or  printed  work)  by  putting  together  in  duo  or- 
der or  in  an  order  adapted  to  the  given  purpose, 
and  with  such  changes  and  additions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable,  literary,  histori- 
cal, or  other  written  or  printed  materials  col- 
lected from  various  sources ;  prepare  or  draw 
up  by  selecting,  adapting,  and  rearranging  ex- 
isting materials:  as,  I 
and  tnoi 
aary. 

They  hare  often  no  other  task  than  to  lay  two  hooka  be- 
fore them,  out  of  which  they  compile,  a  third,  without  any 
new  material*  of  their  own.  Johneon,  Idler,  No.  64. 


i:  as,  to  oomjH'/e  tables  of  weights 
to  compile  a  gazetteer  or  a  glos- 


In  the  middle  of  the  tixth  century  Dionysiu*  Exiguus,  a 
Roman  abbot,  compiled  the  collection  of  canon*  which  was 
the  germ  and  model  of  all  later  collection*. 

Stubto.  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  Sri 

2f.  To  write ;  compose. 


Of  that  right  how  It  felle  In  a  few  yerea, 
That  wa*  clanly  eompilet  with  a  clerk  i  " 


i  Gydo.  a  gome  I  man  I,  that  graldlv  hade  wight, 
.id  wl*l  all  the  -e:  ' 


In  poetry 


Tlie  Prince  had  perfectly  eommrldc 
These  pairea  of  friend*  In  peace  and  Belled  rest. 

Speneer,  r.  li-.  IV.  It.  17. 

compilementf  (kom-pil'ment),  n.  [<  comi>ilc  + 
-ment.]  The  act" of  putting  or  piling  together 
or  heaping  up.  ITootltrartl. 

compiler  (som-pl'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  comptUmr,  < 
Of.  comptleur,  compilenr,  <  L.  compilatitr,  < 
compilare,  compile  Cf.  compilator.]  One  who 
compiles;  one  who  makes  a  compilation. 
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compinget  (kom-pinj'),  v.  t.  f<  L.  compingere, 
conuingerc,  fix  together,  confine,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  pangere,  fasten :  see  compact^,  a.] 
To  compress;  shut  up. 

Into  what  straits  hath  it  been  compiwjrd,  a  little  flock  ! 

Burton.  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  tm. 

compiler,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  com  peer 
Minxhen,  1617. 

compltalia  (kom-pi-ta'll-f.),  a.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
comjtitalis,  of  or  pertaining  to  cross-roads,  < 
compitum,  also  competum  and  compitus,  a  place 
where  several  ways  meet,  a  cross-road,  Ccom- 
petere,  meet  or  come  together,  coincide,  agree : 
see  compete,  competent.]  In  Jiom.  antiq.,  a  festi- 
val celebrated  annually  at  cross-roads  In  honor 
of  the  Lares.  It  was  held  soon  after  the  Satur- 
nalia, on  a  day  fixed  by  the  pretor. 

complacence,  complacency  (kom-pla'aens, 
-sen-si),  a.;  pi.  complacence*,  complacencies 
(-sen-sex,  -six).  [=  F.  complaisance  h  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg?  complaeencia  =  It.  compiacen+a,  <  ML.  com- 
placentia,  <  L.  complacen(t-)s,  very  pleasing: 
see  complaeen  t  and  -ence,  -ency.]  1 .  Disposition 
to  pleaae,  or  an  act  intended  to  give  pleasure ; 
friendly  civility,  or  a  civil  act.  See  complai- 
sance (now  generally  used  in  this  sense). 

CompUteencjt.  and  truth,  and  manly  sweetness, 
Dwell  ever  on  hi*  tongue,  and  araooth  hi*  thought*. 

AdJuon. 

f  her  life  bring*  me  fresh  Instances  of 
» to  my  Inclination*.  Steal*.  Taller.  No.  06. 
The  round 
Of  imooih  and  solemnised  eomptaemeies, 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age 
PTofeaslon  mocks  performance. 

Wordncvcth.  Excursion,  v. 

2.  A  feeling  of  quiet  pleasure;  satisfaction; 
gratification ;  especially,  self-satisfaction. 

The  great  Oalee*  of  Venire  and  Florence. 
Be  well  laden  with  thing*  of  complacence. 
All  splcery  and  of  grousers  ware. 

Uakluyll  Voyaae,,  I.  IDS. 

But  also  In  complacence*,  nowise  so  strict  a*  this  of  the 
passion  llovej,  the  man  of  sensibility  count*  it  a  delight 
only  to  hear  a  child's  voice  fully  addressed  to  him,  or  to 
see  the  lteautlful  manner*  of  the  youth  of  cither  *ex. 

Kmeroon,  Success. 

3t.  That  which  gives  satisfaction ;  a  cause  of 
pleasure  or  joy;  a  comfort. 

O  thoo.  my  sole  mnplacma .'  Milton,  P.  L.,  IlL  27  ft. 
love  of  complacency.  See  lore  «/  orr»rMe>»«,  under 
benevolence.  -Sya.  CvmpUteene*/,  ComjAtieanee.  Com/Jn- 
eeneft  once  Included  the  meaning  of  both  these  word*,  hut 
they  are  now  separated,  complacency  retaining  tlie  mean- 
lnga  allied  to  quiet  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  and  making 
over  to  cvmplaiMHce  lltoec  connected  with  the  disuoaltlon 
or  effort  to  compliment,  plen*e,  and  oblige. 
Yet  noboiiy  even  now,  I  suppose. 


F.,r, 

tier  romj 


complaining 

pleindre,  F.  complaindre  =  Pr.  complagner,  com- 
plangcr  =  8p.  complaiir  (obs.l  =  It.  compia- 
gncrr,  compiangerc,  <  ML.  comptangere,  bewail, 
complain,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  ptanpere, 
strike,  beat,  aa  the  breast  in  extreme  grief,  be- 
wail :  see  plain-,  plaint.]  I.  intrant.  1.  To  ut- 
ter expressions  of  grief,  pain,  uneasiness,  cen- 
sure, resentment,  or  dissatisfaction ;  lament  or 
murmur  about  anything;  find  fault. 

That  he  sholde  a-tnemle  •lie  the  mate*  wherof  thed  nowde 
hem  compioyn*  jbewaii  tbesuselveal. 

Aferfir.  (E.  E.  T.  Si,  L  ML 

I  will  complain  in  the  hltternea*  of  my  aouL  Job  TtL  11. 

Our  merchant*  are  comptointua-  bitterly  that  Great  Brit 
ain  t*  ruining  their  trade,  *nd  tlsere  1*  great  reason  to  eeas 
plain,  J.  Adauu,  In  Hancroft  s  11 1st-  (Vatac,  I.  444. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  make  a  sound  resembling 
that  of  lamentation  or  suffering ;  emit  a  mourn- 
ful sound  or  noise :  as,  the  complaining  wind ; 
the  sea  complains  dismally.— 3.  To  utter  an 
expression  of  discomfort  or  sorrow  from  some 
cause ;  speak  of  the  suffering  of  anything  i  with 
of:  as,  to  complain  of  headache,  of  poverty,  or 
of  wrong. 

In  the  mid*t  ot  water  I  complain  of  thirst.  Dryden. 
4.  To  make  a  formal  accusation  against  a  per- 
son, or  on  account  of  anything ;  make  a  charge : 
with  of. 

And  where  th*t  sailgh  sir  Gaweln,  the!  d rough  a-bouto 
hym  and  compleyned  to  hym  */  hyfn-arlf,  and  tehte  that 
he  hadde  hem  cuyil  be  *cyn  *t  th»t  flmtc  turncnicnt 

Mh,t  K.T.  s.xm  ♦«. 

Now,  master  HbsJlow,  youll  complain  o/me  to  the  king? 

Shot.,  M.  W.  or  W.,  L  U 
Omfilain  unto  the  duke  n/  this  indignity. 

Ska*..  C.  of  K.,  T.  L 

rr,i*lc.  8™* 

II.t  trans.  To  lament ;  bewail ;  deplore.  £yd- 
gate. 


complain  (kqm-plan'),».  [< 
plaint;  outcry.  [Poetical.] 

Then  came  a  conquering  earth-thnnder,  and 
That  fierce  complain  to  silence. 

complalnablet  (kom-pl*'na-bl),  a.  [< 
+  -nfcte.]  Capable  of  being  or  wort 
complained  of. 


Daniel,  Civil  Wan. 
i  rhyme  compUiin 
row  slain. 

Dryden.  Fable* 

».] 


Tlioitgli  l»th  [profane 
able,  yet  auueratition  t* 


i  and  i 


to  attend  a  Jury  with  perfect  eomftaeeney, 
Maine,  Early  haw  and  ( 
Wild.  If  it  were  not  to  pleaae  you,  I  are  no 


p.  175. 
for 


•ac.  I  protest  I  do  It  only  out  of  comjMwnce  jo  you. 


rrttham.  Resolves,  I  » 

complainant  (kom-pta'nant),  n.    [<  F. 
pltuqnan  t,  ppr.  of  complaindre :  see  ctmjtlain,  r., 
and  1.  One  who  mi" 

a  complainer. 

Congrore  and  thb  author  are  tlx 
Jrr 


s  erks  by  weghe*  he  hade. 

•  io/rr«ir(E.  E.  T.  S.).L  &S. 

I  of  virtuous  men  and 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

8t.  To  contain ;  comprise. 
After  an  long  a  rare  a*  I  have  ran 
l*nr*>ugh  Faery  land,  which  these  six  book*  compile, 
Olve  leave  to  reat  me.  Speneer,  Monnets,  Ixtx. 

4t.  To  make  up  or  place  (together) ;  compose ; 
construct. 

Wallea  .  .  .  built  of  most  white  and  blacke  stone*, 
1  checkerwlae  one  by  another,  and  curl. 

UaUnsrt'e  Voyaare,  II.  ««. 

He  did  Intend 
A  hraaen  wall  In  conipas  to  eouttmU- 
Aioat  Cainnardln,    Speneer,  F.  Q.,  Til.  III.  1<X 
Monirtera  compiled  and  complicated  of  diver*  parent* 
and  kind*.  Donne,  tscvotkm*,  p.  fla. 

Bt.  To  bring  into  accord  or  agreement ;  recon- 


_  (kpm-pla'sent),  a.  [=  F.  complai- 
sant =  Sp.  complacit-nte  =  Pg.  complacente  =  It. 
compiacente,  <  L.  complacem(t-)s,  very  pleasing, 
opr.  of  complacere,  please  at  the  same  time  (> 
It.  compiacere  =  Sp.  Pg.  eomvlaeer  =  F.  oim- 
plaire,  please),  be  very  pleasing  (the  E.  sense 
'pleased'  due  rather  to  complacence,  q.  v.),  < 
com-,  together,  +  plaeerc,  please:  see  please, 
and  cf.  aMRu/diMitt,  which  is  a  doublet  of  com- 
placent.] I.  Civil;  kindly;  giving  pleasure. 
See  ev>mpl<ii#<i«f  (now  generally  used  in  this 
sense). 

That  calm  look  wldch  aeem  d  to  all  aaaent. 
And  that  complacent  speech  which  nothing  meant. 

Cnsbrie,  Pariah  KegUter. 
Eternal  love  doth  keep, 
In  hi*  complacent  arm*,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep. 

Bryant,  The  Agn,  vL 

2.  Accompanied  with  or  springing  from  a  sense 
of  quiet  enjoyment ;  gratified ;  satisfied :  as,  a 
complacent  look  or  smile. 

They  look  up  with  a  sort  of  tomplaeenl  awe  to  king*. 

fiurre. 

complaoentialt  (koin-pla-scn'shal),  <i.  [<  ML. 
complaeentia,  complacence  (see  cinnplaeence),  + 
•at. J  Marked  by  complacence ; 
causing  gratification. 

The  nvnre  high  and  excellent  operation*  nf 
rial  Ioto.  Baxter,  Ulc  tn.l  Tim.-.  (IrtW),  fol.  p.  7. 

complacently  (konvpla'sent-li),  arfr.  In  a  com- 
Dlncent  monrier;"witli  or  f  rom  ]ileasure  or  grati- 
fication, especially  self-satisfaction. 

We  reflect  very  complacently  on  our  own  severily.  and 
compare  with  great  pride  the  high  standard  of  morula  es- 
tablished In  Eiiglautl  with  tlie  Pahsian  laxity. 

Maeaulap.  Moore's  Byron. 

(kom-plan'),  r.    f^<  ME.  comftlannen, 


Jeremy  Collier,  Def.  < 
In  one  particular  case,  the  complaint  of  the  King,  the 
old  *s«uni|4ion  that  eomplainanti  are  presumably  in  the 
right  w**  kept  long  alive  among  ua 

Early  iTlst,  of  Instltatkma,  p.  I 

Hence  — 2.  One  who 
[Rare.] 

Taxed  aa  she  was  to  such  an  c  

ergy  left  for  exercise,  *be  Is,  now  that  site  ha*  rmssheu  ber 
edacaUon,  a  conatant  complainant. 

U.  Spencer,  Education,  p,  «rrt 

3.  In  late,  one  who  proeecutee  by  complaint, 
or  commences  a  legal  process  against  another; 
a  plaintiff;  a  prosecutor;  in  particular,  the 
plaintiff  in  a  suit  in  equity,  or  one  on  whose 
complaint  a  criminal  prosecution  is  asked  for. 
complainer  (kom-pla'ner),  n.  One  who  com- 
plains, laments,  or  bewails ;  a 
murmurer ;  a  grumbler. 
Speechless  complainer,  1 1 


k%".Mlind.L 


8t  Jisde  observes,  that  the  murmurer*  and  ( 
are  the  same  wlio  speak  swelling  word*. 

O'orvrnnsevtf  of  the  Tmave. 

complainful  (kom-plan'fnl),  a.  [<  complain 
+  -fnl,  1.]  Full  of  complaints;  complaining. 
[Rare.] 

complaining  (kom-pla'ning),  w.    [ME.  rom- 
pletgninge  {  verbal  n.  of  complain.  r.J  The  ex- 
pression of  regret,  sorrow,  or  dissatisfaction; 
a  murmuring ;  a  complaint. 
They  vented  their  rvtn;>fainiN0«.         Shak.,  Cor.,  I.  1. 

complaining  i  kom  -  pla '  ning),  /■>.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
complain,  t~]  1.  Expreasing  or  expressive  of 
comyilaint ;  lamenting ;  inurrnuring:  aa,  to  speak 
in  a  cttmplaining  tone. 

River*  that  more 
In  majesty,  and  the  eomfifaimn^  brooks 
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Row. camela.ere  kneeling  cl.«e  »t  hand, 
■  annn  born  the  ^^J;  MuliaiUkll  p.  ,04. 

2.  In  the  habit  of  making  complaint;  fretful; 
quR-uloua;  as,  a  complaining  child. — 3.  Sick; 
ill;  poorly:  as,  ho  in  eitmplaininp.  [Colloq.] 


complainingly  (kom-pla  nlng-li),  aar.  In  a 
complaining  manner;  with  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Byron. 
complaint  (kom  plant'),  "•  [<  ME.  comptaynte, 
compleynte,  aimpteinte,  <  OK.  complaint,  com- 
plant,  m. ,  also  complainte,  complrntc,  complante, 
F.  complainte,  f.  (=  It.  eompianto),  <  complaint, 
pp.  of  oomplaindrc,  complain:  see  complain,  r.) 
1.  An  expression  of  grief,  regret, 
r  discontent ;  hi 


pain,  ceu- 

i 


J  oil  xxUL  S. 


Not 


I  Utter. 

j  are  grievous. 

Shnk..  1  Hen.  IV.,  IL  4. 
I  do  not  breathe, 
r  murmur  of  complaint. 

TViuiiuvm,  St  States  StjlllM. 

2.  That  which  is  complained  of;  a  cause  of 
grief,  discontent,  lamentation,  etc. 

What  mnjflainl  hath  bees  non 
almost  In  all  Ages,  than  that  peace 
been  the  portion  of  the  wicked? 

StUSnafisH,  Strewn*,  I.  x. 

The  poverty  of  the  clergy  hath  been  the  complaint  of  all 
who  wish  well  to  the  church.  Swift. 

8.  A  cause  of  bodily  pain  or  uneasiness ;  a  mal- 
ady :  a  disease ;  an  ailment :  usually  applied 
to  disorders  not  violent. 

His  fonirWai»l«  .  .  .  had  besm  aajBrnrated^bf^aeTerr 

4    A  formal  accusation ;  a  charge  that  an  of- 
bcen  committed ;  especially,  such  a 
\  presented  to  an  officer  or  a  court  for  the 
one  of  instituting  prosecution. 
The  Jews  .  .  .  laid  many  and  grievous  complnintt 
aeyainat  Paul,  which  Utey  could  not  prove.      Acta  xiv.  7. 

6.  In  many  of  the  United  States,  the  pleading 
in  which  the  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action  formally 
sets  forth  the  facts  of  his  case,  with  his  claim 
for  relief  thereon :  corresponding  to  the  declara- 
tion at  common  law,  the  bill  in  equity,  and  the 
libel  in  admiralty.  —  6t.  A  poem  bewailing  ill 
fortune  in  matters  of  love;  a  plaint. 

Of  inch  matiere  made  lie  many  layre 

rorojsVyrl/M,  PMllidelet*.  vlrelayea, 

thaueer.  Franklin  a  Tale,  I.  e». 


C< 


=  syn.  L 

compUlntfol  (kom-plant'ful 
+  -ful,  1.]  Full  of  oomplal 
lluloet.  [Rare.] 

complaisance  (korn'pla-zans),  n.  [<  F. 
tance,  <  complaisant,  ppr. :  see  complaisant  and 
complacence.]  Civility  and  graciousness ;  that 
manner  of  address  and  behavior  in  social  inter- 
course which  gives  pleasure;  affability;  cour- 
tesy; desire  to  please;  acquiescence  (in  ano- 
ther's wishes)  or  conformity  (to  another's  de- 
sires or  comfort)  for  courtesy's  sake. 

Cmptaimntn  rend  era  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal 
aimwaliW,  and  an  Inferior  acceptable.  iiM 

I  am  afraid  you  mistake  Mr.  Bopers  eenmpteasanee  fur 
approbation.  <rray,  Letter*,  I.  SJO. 

-Syn.  O'mptaeeney,  Compiaitanee  (ace 
Unity,  siuvity,  deference,  good  breedlm 


complaisant  (kom'pla^xant),  a.  f<  F.  complai- 
sant, pleasing,  obliging,  courteous,  ppr.  of  com- 
plairc,  please,  =  Sp.  complaeer  =  Pg.  com  prater 
=  It,  comjHacere ,  <  h.  complacere,  please:  see 
complacent,  which  is  a  doublet  of  complaisant.) 
Disposed  to  please ;  pleasing  in  manners;  com- 
pliantly disposed ;  exhibiting  complaisance ;  af- 
fable; gracious;  obliging. 

Aa  for  oar  Saviour  be  wsa,  .  .  .  If  I  durst  use  the  word, 
...  the  roost  fvmitiauanf  person  that  over  perhaps  ap- 
peared  Id  the  world.  Abp.  Sharp,  Worka,  V.  viil. 

The  Prince,  who  wai  excessively  emnptmimmt,  told  her 
Hi*  whole  story  three  time,  over. 

,  Cltlaen  of  the  World,  xUx. 


I  waa  a  man  of  extremely  trnnptauant  press 
Ted  no  lady  to  go  by  without  a  compliment. 

Ilofoeile,  \  cncliaji 
,TL  Courteous,  I'rbanr,  etc.    See  polite. 

iplaiaantly  (kom'pU-xant-li),  adv.   In  a 
complaisant  manner;  with  civility;  with  an 
obliging,  affable  address  or  deportment, 
complaisantness  ( kom'plA-zant-nes),  *. 
plaisance;  civility.  [Kare.J 

■  ,  (kom'pli-nat),r.  t. 
.  complanaiing. 


pret.  and  pp. 
[<  L.  compla- 

natits,  pp.  of  complanare  OOY.'eamplaner),  make 
plane  or  plain,  i  com-,  together,  +  planum,  lev- 
el ground,  orig.  neut.  of  planus,  level,  plane,  > 
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LL.  planare,  make  plane 
plain1.)  To  make  level  ;i 
face.    Derham.  [Kare.J 

complanate  (kom'pla-nat),  a.  [<  L.  compln- 
natus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  1.  Flattened ;  made 
level,  or  with  a  smooth  surface.  [Rare.]  —  8. 
In  bot„  lying  in  one  plane:  applied  to  leaves, 
especially  of  mosses. — 3.  In  en  torn.,  appearing 
as  if  flattened  by  pressure:  applied  to  plane 
surfaces  continuous  with  higher  and  convex  or 
irregular  parts :  as,  a  complanate  margin  or  disk 
in  a  convex  pronotum. 

compl&n&tion  i  korn-plA-na'shgn),  a.  [As  com- 
planate +  -low.]  In  math.,  the  process  of  find- 
ing a  plane  area  equal  to  a  given  portion  of  a 
carved  surface. 

compleaset  (kom-pleV),  r.  t.  [<  com-  +  please, 
after  OF.  F.  complain,  etc.,  <  L.  complaeen :  see 
complacent.)  To  assent  to ;  acquiesce  in.  Syl- 
r ester,  tr.  of  Da  Bart  as. 

compleatt,  a.  and  r.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
complete. 

\,v.U  [<L. 

:  •eee»mj>i«jr.]  To 

Then,  tender  < 
leam 

You  nimble  hands. 

.i^puuaiMf  rirginia  (Hailltt'i  Dudiley,  IV.  lis). 

complected1  (kgm-plek'ted),  a.  [<  completst 
+  -e4P.)   Woven  together;  interwoven. 

InftnlMy  annpUstnl  tlasnra. 

Cariult,  Sartor  Keaartua,  L  8. 

complected3  (kgm-plek'ted),  a.  flm-g-  <  >■■■•»<- 
plerion  (complcct-km)  +  -ea3.]  Of  a  certain 
complexion ;  complexionod :  usually  in  compo- 
sition :  as,  light-otrM plectid.  [Colloq.,  western 
and  southern  U.  8.] 

You  remember  a  man  aat  right  before  you  at  church? 
—  dark-iowicVrtfai,  itralgtit  aa  a  nuun-ml.  tall,  long  Mack 
hair,  plain  clothea!     M'  Jf.  Sober,  »w  Timothy,  p.  W. 

complectiont,  An  obsolete  spelling  of  eost- 
plerion. 

complement  (kom'ple-mfjnt),  «.  [=  Tt.  Dan. 
8w.  Complement  —  G.  complement  =  OF.  *»s»- 
pUement,  compliment,  later  complement,  F.  mm- 
pUmtmt  =  Pr.  complement  —  Hp.  Pg.  It.  comple- 
mentn,  complement,  <  L.  complemcntum,  that 
which  fills  up  or  completes,  <  complere,  eonplerc, 
fill  up,  complete:  see  complete,  a.  and  e.  Cf. 
compliment.)  L  Full  quantity  or  number; 
amount ;  complete  allowance :  as,  t' 
had  its  complement  of  men ;  the  ship 
plement  of  stores. 

Where  the  eoul  hath  the  full  meaaiir*  and  owjjmoii 
of  happlneaa  .  .  .  la  truly  H<  «><  o 

.Sir  T.  Urtnrne,  UelhrUi  Medici,  I.  43. 

S.  Perfect  state;  full 

cifically.  In  Aer..  the  condition 
moou.   The  full  moon,  rvi 
In  the  disk  and  with  aurroi 
moon  in  Aar  eompUmeut. 

3.  What  is  needed  to  complete  or  fill  up  some 
quantity  or  thing;  that  which  anything  lacks 
of  completeness  or  fullness:  as,  the  complement 
of  an  angle  (which  see,  below). 

Oar  csatoni  la  both  to  place  it  [the  turd'a  Prayerl  tn  the 
front  of  our  prarere  aa  a  guide,  and  to  add  It  in  the  mil 
of  aorae  rirtncipat  Umba  or  parta,  aa  a  complement  which 
fully  perlccteth  whataoerer  may  be  defective  hi  the  re»t. 

linker,  Eccloa.  Polity,  v.  1 15. 
The  power  of  a  anrface  to  reflect  heat  la  the  ompfeswwt 
of  Ita  power  to  radiate  or  absorb  it. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature,  p.  43. 

4.  In  music,  the  interval  formed  by  the  higher 
note  and  the  note  an  octave  above  the  lower 
note  of  a  given  simple  interval.  Thua,  the  comple- 
ment of  a  third  ia  a  alith,  formed  by  the  higher  note  of  the 
third  and  the  mite  an  octave  above  the  lower  note  of  the 
third.  The  cnmplerAent  of  a  fifth  ia  a  fourth,  of  a  fourth 
a  fifth,  etc  Tlie  c.  implement*  of  major  an* 
Intervals  are  respectively  minor  and  dtalniftii 
and  convenely.  The  complement  of  an  interval  la 
called  Ita  latrrriins  (which  ie*X 

ft.  That  which  is  added,  not  as  necessary,  but 
aa  ornamental ;  an  accessory ;  an  appendage. 

Garnish  d  and  deck'd  in  modest  otmptetneni. 

Shot.,  Hen.  V.,  11.  t 
Art  must  he  a  complement  tn  nature,  strictly  auhaldlary. 

Kmrrton,  Art. 

6t.  Compliment :  a  word  of  the  same  ultimate 
origin  and  formerly  of  the  same  spelling.  See 
compliment. 

Which  figure  Iwyng,  aa  his  very  original  I  name  [the  Oor- 
gloiu  (.'omnfeisenfl  purporteth,  the  mnat  liewUfutl  and 
gi>nrli>ns  of  all  others,  it  asketh  tn  reason  to  be  reaerued 
for  a  last  complement,  and  desciphred  by  the  arte  of  a 
Ladies  penne.      PutttnAam.  Arte  of  Eng.  Foeale,  p.  Vfl. 

7t.  An  accomplishment. 

,  ,\,h-  beat  adorn  her ;  whateooir^ctitruls 

i  her. 

/(.  Broth  leaitt,  Eng.  OenUewoman. 


,t   See  arifAaartieo/ 


plement  of  an  arc  or  angls,  in  gem.,  tha  i 

after  subtracting  a  given  arc  from  a  quadrant  (UO'J,  or  s 
given  angle  from  a  right  angle.  Thua, 
'  the  figure,  die  angle  II  i"  H  la  tha 
lot  tho  acute  angle  BOA 


ami  also  o(  the  oMuae  angle  B  t:  E ; 
similarly,  the  arc  D  B  ia  the  comple. 
ment  of  the  area  B  A  and  E  D  11. 


Complemsnt  of  a 
paruilelogTam,  1'. 

through  a  point  in  tile 
diagonal,  two  lines  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  a 
aUcl'igram  is  divided  Into  two  paraui 
grams  which  are  bisected  by  the  diagonal, 
and  two  which  uuly  touch  the  diagonal  at 
one  angle.    The  latter  pair  are  called  com. 
plrmenta  to  the  former :  thua,  A  E 1  H  and 
COl  r  are  tha  complement*  of  the  paral- 
lelogram A  K  <"  li  —  Complement  of  a 
n  astrcm-,  the  angular  distance  of  the  star  from  tha 
.—Complement  of  the  curtain,  in  /art.,  that  part 
In  the  interior  aide  which  makes  the  demtgoege- 

complement  (kom'plf-ment),  ».  f.   [<  i 
taetif,  n.)   To  add  a  c 
or  fill  up. 


«tar, 


This  very  unique  example  of  Old  Ei 
I*  complemented  by  Borne  old  carved 
date,  but  at  an  equally  rare  quality. 

Beefe  Jour.  Dec  Art,  II.  Ml. 

tftl  (kom-ple-men'tal),  a.  [<  com- 
plement + -at.  Ct.  eomplimentalj  1.  Forming 
a  complement ;  supplying  a  deficiency  ;  com- 
pleting. 

In  a  word,  then,  tho  great  and  oft -disputed  religions 
difference*  between  Oermany  and  that  cwntrs*  [the  l  nlt- 
ad  Mtatcal  aeem  to  us  com plemrntal  of  each  other  s  menu 
and  defacta.  O.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  110. 

2.  In  - .  io7. ,  forming  a  complement  to  the  female 
or  to  a  hermaphrodite;  complementary:  ap- 
plied to  minute  or  rudimentary  males  of  some 
animals,  as  cirripeds.  in  some  of  the  dmped*  the 
male.  arc.  raerv  .peru.atk  iwrultea  of  tho  female, 
about  on  or  tn  her  body. 

The  masculine  t«>wer  of  certain 
of  IMa  and  St^Ipellum  la  rendered  more  efllclent  t^'  cer- 
nhlrh,  fn/m  their  n,d  i«lrUig,  a*  in 
ae*.  with  femslea,  but  with  hermaph- 


^.jipieteness.  . 

itlonof  being  fuU:  uMd  of  the  complementary  (kom-plrj-men  'ta-ri; 

.un^ngntya'u  wlllionU^the    fomi1^"[  +  -ar»1]     1.  Completing  J 


iTarwn,  Clrripedla,  p.  It. 

3 1  Additional  and  ornamental ;  supplemental. 

It  la  an  error  wane  than  heresy,  to  adore  th> 
mental  and  clrcumstantLal  piecea  of  felicity. 

Sir  T.  Brmrne,  Keligto  1 

4f.  Complimentary. 

Many  other  dlaoouraea  they  had  (yet  both  content  to 
glue  each  other  (unlent  In  romptemeitlaU  CourV»le«V 

Quoted  lo  Cayt.  John.  Smith  s  True  Travels,  I.  lur. 

Complements!  flattery  •Ijh^ver^gue^^^  ^  ^ 

Sf.  Accomplished. 

Would  I  express  a  eomplemental  youth, 

That  thinks  himself  a  spruce  and  expert  courtier. 

Bending  hla  supple  hammea,  kissing  his  handa. 

Hamiolph.  Muses  Looking  glaase. 


-ri),«.  f< 


iteiUarp  to  each  other 
the  Supernal.,  p.  141. 


8.  In  logic  and  math.,  together  making  up  a 
fixed  whole:  as,  complementary  angles  (that  la, 
angles  whose  algebraic  sum  is  90°).  See  cost. 
plement  of  an  angle,  under  complement. —  3f. 
Same  as  complimentary.  Complementary  colors. 
See  color.  1,—  Complementary  division-  See  ctiriewn. 
—  Complementary  function.  In  math. ,  an  expression 
containing  an  arbitrary  constant  and  ta-lng  the  solution  of 
one  differential  equation,  and  which,  on  being  edited  to 
any  particular  integral  of  another  such  equation,  gives  a 
general  solution  of  the  latter.—  Complementary  opera- 
tions, two  operations  such  that  if  either,  operating  upon 
any  figure,  A.  gives  another  figure.  B,  then  the  other  op- 
emtl ug  upon  B  gives  A. 
complete  ( kom-plet' ),  a.  K  ME.  eompleet  =  D. 
ktrmpleet  =  G.  complct  —  Dan.  komplet  aa  Sw. 
comple  tt,  <  OF.  com  pie  t,  F.  compht  aa  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  completn,  full,  complete,  <  L.  comple  tut,  pp. 
of  eomplere,  eonplere  (>  It.  eomjnSre,  complete, 
till,  complire,  suit,  compliment  (»c«  compliment), 
=  Sp.  enmplir  =  Pg.  ctn«;irir  =  OF.  complir,  om- 
plir,  fulfil),  fill  up,  fill  full,  fulfil,  complete,  < 
com-  (intensive)  +  plere,  fill,  akin  toll,  full .-  see 
JWP  and  plenty,  and  cf.  deplete,  replete.  Oft  also 
complement,  compliment)  1.  Having  no  defi- 
ciency; wanting  no  part  or  element ;  perfect; 
whole;  entire;  full:  as,  in  complete  armor. 

And  ye  are  complete.  In  hlro,  which  la  the  head  of  all 
principality  and  power.  ToL  li.  lo. 

A  thousand  complete  course,  of  the  win. 

Shas  .T.  and  C.  It.  I. 

toIr*j^riMe7|ld|«Pto  aJhONl  ua  a^'J^erc"ruU'snil  l 
of  whatever  Is 


2.  Thorough: 
quality. 


to  lie  hellev.vl  or  done  by  us 

ertmey.  Sermons,  II  It. 

;  perfect  in  kind  or 
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complete 

A  Frenchman  told  rac  lately,  that  *u  at  your  Audience, 
that  he  ncrm  saw  so many  eomjulrts  Ocntlcrorn  In  hie  Life. 

Ilowil,  Let  ten,  I.  vt,  XI. 
Transcendent  Arlii :  :    How  compUai  tlif  Skill  ! 

Confrere.  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

8.  Finished;  ended;  concluded;  completed. 
Thli  eoaree  of  vanity  almost  complete, 
Tired  in  the  field  of  life,  I  hope  retreat.  Prior. 

Complete  act. branch,  cadence.  See  the  MMaV—  Com- 
plete dyadic,  one  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  Mm 
of  leu  than  three  dyada—  Complete  flower,  in  hot.,  a 
flower  furniahed  with  all  the  organs  —  that  la,  with  calyx 
and  corolla,  a*  well  aa  stamens  and  platll :  distinguished 
from  perfect,  which  requires  only  tile  presence  of  the 
stamens  and  pistil.  Complete  Integral,  of  a  partial  dif- 
ferential equation.  In  mat  A.  :  (n)  A  solution  containing 
Ui«  full  number  of  arbitrary  conatanta  or  functions,  (6) 
In  the  caae  of  a  partial  differential  equation  of  the  Bret 
order,  a  aolution  containing  the  full  number  of  arbitrary 
conatanta,  but  no  arbitrary*  function.  —  Complete  meta- 
morphosis, in  eniom.,  that  metamorphosis  In  which  there 
la  a  well-marked  outwent  pupa  state  between  the  larral 
form  and  tile  imago  or  perfect  lnaect,  as  In  the  Lepidop- 
fens.  Some  of  the  older  entomologists,  following  Vabrl- 
clut,  applied  this  term  to  the  change*  of  thoac  inaecta  In 
which  the  larva  U  formed  like  the  Imago,  a  condition  oh- 
•erred  only  in  some  of  the  low,  wingiem  forma,  aa  the  lice 
and  fleas.-  Complete  primitive,  the  name  aa  the  rom- 
piete  integral,  except  that  it  ii  regarded  a*  producing  the 
differential  equation,  not  aa  derived  from  it.  — Byn.  1. 
ITAofe,  Entire,  Complete,  Total,  full,  utter,  abaolute,  ple- 
nary, faultleea,  unbroken-  "  Nothing  in  tckol*  that  baa  any- 
thing taken  from  It :  nothing  ia  entire  that  ii  divided ; 
notluug  ia  compute  that  baa  not  all  ita  parte,  and  those 
part*  fully  developed.  Complete  refers  to  the  perfection 
of  parts;  enrt're,  to  Uielr  unity  ;  vAofe,  to  their  Junction; 
total,  to  their  segregate.  A  irAois  orange  ; 
a  complete  facsimile  ;  (lie  fata.' 
book  of  Eng.  Tongue,  p.  876. 

i  be  lord  ol  th.trAol.  world? 

Shalt.,  A.  and  C,  II  7. 
1  with  Minding  tears, 
•  to  many  objects, 

SAak,  Rich.  II.,  II.  X, 
There  is  nothing  which  could  not  have  been  done,  at  least 
nearly  at  well,  and  many  thing*  much  better,  by  adhering 
to  tile  compute  Instead  of  to  the  broken  arch. 

J.  Peryutton,  Hist.  Arch.,  L  628. 
As  the  fatal  tonnage  fof  Venetian  merchant  vessels;  Is 
but  S6.000,  It  rosy  lie  inferred  that  they  are  small  craft. 

i/eireUs,  Venetian  Ufa,  xri. 

completer  (kom-plet'),  »•  [=  F.  compile  =  8p. 
Pg.  completa  =  It.  compieta,  <  ML.  completa 
(usually  in  pi.,  F.  complies,  etc.,  ML.  eompleta), 
ec.  L.  hora,  hour,  the  last  of  the  canonical 
hours:  see  complin,  tho  usual  E.  form. J  The 
last  of  tho  daily  canonical  hours  in  the  Il.om.an 
Catholic  breviary:  same  as  complin.  Slinthcu. 

complete  (kom-plet'),  tt.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
pleted, ppr.  completing.  [=  V.  completer  =  Hp. 
I'g.  cum  pic  tit  r  —  I),  kompleteren  =  O.  completircn 
=  Dan.  kompletere  =  Sw.  complettera,  <  ML  as 
if  'completare,  freq.  of  L.  complere,  pp.  com- 
plelm.  All  up:  see  complete,  a.)  1.  To  make 
complete;  bring  to  a  consummation  or  an  end; 
add  or  supply  what  is  lacking  to;  finish;  per- 
fect; fill  up  or  out:  as,  to  complete  a  house  or 
a  task;  to  complete  an  unfinished  design;  to 
complete  another's  thought,  or  the  measure  of 
one's  wrongs. 

The  Afghan  aoon  followed  to  eompUtt  the  work  of  dor- 
aatatiou  which  the  Persian  hail  begnn. 
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iwr  to  the  desired  end ;  a  carrying  or  filling  out ; 
full  performance  or  achievement;  consumma- 
tion ;  conclusion :  as,  the  completion  of  a  build- 
ing; the  completion  of  one's  education,  or  of  an 
enterprise. 

Other  larger  view*  than  seem  necessary  to  the  cample, 
tim  of  the  argument    Bp.  Uurd,  Sermon,  Feb.  18, ML 
A  alow-develop 
CfnnpUtivn  in  i 


A  slow-developd  strength  i 
i  a  painful  sch 


Tennpevn,  Love  thou  thy  land. 
2.  Fulfilment;  accomplishment. 

There  waa  a  full  entire  harmony  and  consent  In  tho  di- 
vine predictions,  receiving  their  etmpUtioH  In  ( 

The  completion  of  those  prophedee. 

Bp.  .ttlertury,  Sermons,  II.  «L 

completive  (kom-ptt'tiv),  «.  [=  F.  eompUtjf 
—  Pr.  completiu  =  Hp.  Pg.  It.  eomptctico,  <  LL. 
completitmg,  serving  to  fill  up,  <  L.  complctus, 
pp.  of  compter t ■-,  fill  up:  see  complete,  a.]  Com- 
pleting or  tending  to  complete;  making  com- 
plete. [Bare.] 

The  completive  power  of  the  tense,  11  aerie,  Hermes,  1, 7. 
A  comprehensive  view  of  the  suffering  aud  Joy,  the  re- 
demptive and  the  compUtice  work  of  Messiah,  umleriiro. 
phetlc  imagery.  Sthaf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  t  S3. 
Completive  difference,  in  looir,  that  difference  or  differ 
cntlatiog  mark  which,  added  to  the  genua,  completes  the 
definition  of  a  species, 
completorium  (kom-plf-td'ri-um),  it. ;  pi.  com- 


P'*'?r*a  ("!:'•  Vfhm'f  BerTioe  containing  prayers 
wnoie  orange;  an  entire  set;    at  the  close  of  the  day,  <  L.  complere,  pp.  com- 
pter**, complete :  see  complete,  a.  and  «.]  1 


9.  To  fulfil ;  accomplish ;  realize. 

To  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation's  hope, 
Anil  hesds  the  bold  train-hands,  and  burns  a  pope. 

Pope,  Moral  Kasays,  III.  21 S. 
«  SJTO.  To  consummate,  perform,  execute,  achieve,  realize, 
complete dnegs  (kom-ple'ted-nes),  it.  The  state 
of  being  completed  or  finished :  as,  completed- 
ne*»  of  action. 
IThe  Latin  word)  fult  itself  containing  the  notion  of 


In  the  Ambrotian  rite,  a  kind  of  anthem  said  at 
lauds  and  vespers,  on  ordinary  days  one  at 
each  service,  but  on  Sundays  and  festivals  two 
or  more:  apparently  named  from  the  fact  of 
its  serving  as  an  addition  or  supplement  to  a 
psallenda  or  other  antiphon. — 2.  same  as  com- 
plin. 

completoryt  (kom-ple'to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
"eompletoriua,  adj.  (neut.  completorium,  n.,  a 
complin),  <  L.  eompletor,  a  finisher,  <  complere, 
complete,  finish :  see  complete,  a.,  and  -<>ry.]  I. 
a.  Fulfilling;  accomplishing. 

His  crucifixion.  .  .  .  completa™  of  ancient  preshnilflcn 
tions  and  predictions.  Barrow,  Works,  II.  xxr. 

LT.  pi.  complctoric*  (-riz).  Same  aa  romp/in. 
complex  (kom'ploka),  <i.  [n  F.  complexe  —  Sp. 
Pg.  complexo,  complex,  a  It.  compleiao,  fleshy, 
strong,  powerful,  <  L.  complextu,  pp.  of  com- 
plecti,  conplecti,  act  compleetere,  eonplectere,  en- 
twine, encircle,  compass,  infold,  <  com-,  toge- 
ther, +  pleetere,  weave,  braid ;  ef .  LL.  compter, 
adj.,  connected  with,  confederate  (>  ult.  E. 
complice),  <  otmpticare,  fold  together,  <  com-, 
together,  +  plicarc,  fold,  akin  to  plccterc :  see 
ptetid,  complicate,  v.,  and  complected*-.]  1.  Com- 
posed of  interconnected  parts;  formed  by  a 
combination  of  simple  things  or  elements;  in- 
cluding two  or  more  connected  particulars; 
composite ;  not  simple :  as,  a  complex  being ; 
complex  ideas ;  a  complex  term. 

Ideas  thus  made  up  [of  several  simple  one*]  I  call  eum- 
pUx,  such  as  beauty,  gratitude,  a  man,  the  universe. 

hoeke,  Human  t  hderelandtng,  II.  Ii 

Incomplex  apprehension  is  of  one  object,  or  of  several 
without  any  relation  being  perceived  between  them,  as  of 
'a  man,'  'a  horse,'  'cards  ;  eompUx  Is  of  several  with 
such  a  relation,  as  of  'a  man  on  borschec*,'  'a  pack  of 
carda'  Whateig,  Logic,  if.  L  I  L 

•ds  ill  reducing  a  complez  fact  to 
ale,  there  U 


iponebt  factors, 
an  enlargement 


J. 


,  Laws  of  Lax.  Oram.,  p.  171- 
completely  (kom-plet'li),  adv.   In  a  complete 
manner;  fully;  perfectly;  entirely;  wholly; 
totally;  utterly;  thoroughly;  quite*:  as,  to  be 
completely  mistaken ;  "complete!))  witty," Stcift. 

Completely  shiftless  wsa  thy  native  plight 

J.  lUaomont.  Psyche,  xix.  6. 

By  successive  crosses  one  species  may  be  made  to  absorb 
etfmpletelji  another,  and  so  It  notoriously  is  with  races. 

Dumrui.  Vsr.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  IOS. 

otementt  (kom-plet 'ment),  n.   [<  com- 
'•  -ment.]    The  act  of  completing;  a  fln- 
Drydca. 

iene'as  (kom-plet'nes),  h.   The  state  or 
ty  of  being  complete;  perfeetness;  entire- 
ties*; thoroughness. 

I  cannot  allow  their  wisdom  such  a  eompleleneee  and 
Inerralilllty.  Kityi  Ckarle: 

The  native  and  masculine  type  of  excellence  mint  find 
a  place  In  every  ethical  code  which  aspires  to  eompletcto-et. 

H.  X.  Oxca/iam,  nhort  studies,  p.  ss. 
Extensive  completeness,    See  riteneire. 

completion  (kotn-]il6'ehQn),  «.   [<  LL.  comple- 


«  //.  £eic»s,  Preba.  of 
3.  Involved;  intricate; 
ing. 

Many  cases  are  on  record  showing  how 
unexpected  an'  the  checks  and  relation*  bxtweeu  . 
beings.  Dartein,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  77. 

Tlie  universe  Is  a  very  complex  mixture  of  different  suli- 
stances.  Vieart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  SUX 

Complex  ens,  traction,  etc.  See  the  noun*.  -  Complex 
notion  or  term,  in  Uyic,  one  In  which  different  marks  or 
attribute*  can  be  distinguished-  Complex  number,  (it) 
An  expression  of  the  form  x  +  t>.  where  j»  -  -  1.  (6)  In 
the  theory  of  numbers,  any  expression  hi  the  form  <tf  + 
bj  +,  etc.,  where  a,  b.  etc.,  are  Integers 
peculiar  unite.— Complex  question, 
asks  whether  an  object  possesses  a  character, 
merely  whether  an  object  of  a  simple  term  exists.  —  Com- 
plex sentence,  a  sentence  which  contains  one  or  more 
lent  or  subordi 


rs,  and  1,7,  etc.  are 
l,  in  tonic,  one  which 


dependent  or  subordinate  clauses  in  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal clause. -Complex  shear.  ■*•  ekear.—  Complex 
syllogism.  Same  as  rAain  sufionVin.  —  Complex  truth, 

truth  as  it  exists  In  the  mind,  distinguished  from  trans- 
cendental truth  or  reality.  Complex  variable,  a  varia- 
ble of  the  form  x  +  is.  where  i  is  a  unit  such  that  i'  =  1. 
-Byn.  CorxisVeoffif.  etc.  i<oc  inlrieate. 

complex  (kom'pleks),  ».  [z=  Sp.  Pg.  complexo 
=  It.  complcMO,  <  L.  complcruji,  a  surrounding, 
embracing,  connection,  relation.  <  complecti, 


co  m  p  lfl  xi  QUA  1 

complex  in  mod.  use  depends  closely  upon  the 
adj. J    1.  Anything  consisting  in  or  formed  by 
the  union  of  interconnected  parts;  especially, 
of  particulars  related  as  parte 

Id  It 

I*,!-' 
That  full  complex 
wonders. 

TAonison,  Summer,  1.  1785. 
To  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  every  fact  of  colour  ia  a 
vmpUx  ..f  visible  and  Invisible  facta. 

G.  B.  Lewee,  Probe,  of  Life  and  Mind,  IL  ii.  f  SI. 
Mind  Is  a  complex  whose  nature  la  beyond  the  grasp  of 
onr  Intelligence.  .VineteeiOA  Century,  XX.  Sis. 

In  lyric  poetry  grand  complexes  are  made  by  the  rush 
and  the  roll  of  the  rhythm. 

.liner.  Jour.  Philol..  VIII.  SS7,  note. 

2.  In  aeom.,  a  continuous,  triply  infinite  Hys- 
tem  of  infinite  straight  lines;  the  whole  of  any 
kind  of  forms  in  space  fulfilling  one  condition  -. 
thus,  all  the  lines  that  cut  a  given  eurv-p  in 

space  constitute  a  complex  Axis  of  a  complex, 

a  right  line  such  that,  If  the  complex  lie  revolved  round 
it  or  moved  along  It,  the  complex  remains  unclianged. 
Class  of  a  complex,  eke  eUut,  •>  —  Complex  of  for«s. 
tbc  system  of  all  tho  forces  subject  to  a  single  geometrical 
condition.— Linear  complex,  a  complex  of  rajs  so  dis- 
tributed through  sp  see  that  through  each  point  there  ia 
an  infinity  of  rays  in  one  plane,  and  In  each  plane  an  InOu, 
ity  of  rays  meeting  In  onr  point.—  Order  of  a  complex, 
the  order  of  the  curve  enveloping  all  the  raja  of  the  com- 
plex that  He  in  an  arbitrary  plane, 
complexed  (kom'plekgt),  a.  If.  Same  as  com- 
plex.  Sir  X.  Ilrou-ne.-i.  In  Aer.,  same  as  an- 

plek'sed-nes),  ».  The 


or  quality 

The  complexed n—  of  these  moral  Ideas. 

Locke,  Human  rnderstandlng,  lr.  B. 

complexion  (kom-plek'shpn),  n.  (Formerly 
also  complccUon  ;  <  ALE.  complexion,  complexioun, 
compaction,  temperament,  <  OF.  «>m/4eaw<s,  F. 
complexion  =  Pr.  cmplexio,  complicio  =  Sp.  com- 
plexion =  Pg.  completcAo  —  It.  comvlemiont,  <  L. 
complexio(n-),  conplerio{n),  a  combination,  con- 
nection, period,  in  LL.  physical  constitution 
or  habit,  <  comptecti,  pp.  romptnu*.  entwine,  en- 
compass: see  complex,  a.]  If.  Temperament-, 
habitude,  or  natural  disposition  of  the  body  or 
mind;  constitutional  condition  or  tendeucy; 
character;  nature. 

And  Shylock,  fin-  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was 
fledged  :  and  then  it  Is  the  eompUxioa  at  them  all  to  leave 
the  dari.  SAsJr.,  M.  of  V..  ill.  I. 

I  am  fnr  from  concluding  all  to  be  Impenitent  that  do 
not  actually  weep  and  shod  tears :  I  know  there  are  con- 
stitutions, cvmpfeXTorui.  thst  do  not  sfford  tliem. 

Dunne,  Sermons,  xitl. 

The  Italians  are  for  the  most  psrt  of  a  speculative  com- 
plexion. Uovvu,  Forraine  Travell,  p  41, 

Certainly,  no  other  creature,  hat  an  atheist  by  complex, 
ion,  could  ever  take  up  with  snch  pitiful  accounts  of 
things.  Up.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  1. 11L 

S.  The  color  or  hue  of  the  akin,  particularly  of 
that  of  the  faee. 

Mlsllke  mo  not  for  my  cam/sex*™. 
The  shadow  d  livery  of  the  bunilsh  d  sun. 

■ 'Tm^V.,  B.  1. 

,  I  run  over  all  the  eminent 
1  of  that  emmplexum.  Addieon.  Spectator. 

3.  The  general  appearanco  of  anything;  as- 
pect. 

Men  Judge  by  the  eomplerson  of  the  sky 
The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day. 

Shot.,  Rich.  II.,  til.  S. 
In  the  Southern  States  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  local 


If  I  write  on  a 


[Ob- 


butann 

4.  The  state  of  being  complex ;  < 
volution;  combination;  also,  a  i 
goleto  or  rare.] 

God's  mercy  goes  along  In  complexion  and  conjunction 
with  his  Judgments.    Jet.  Taylor,  Works  (cd.  1834).  L  SXz. 

Tills  is  the  great  and  entire  comyUxion  of  a  christian  a 
faith.  Jrr.  Taylor,  Works  fed.  lKtiX  "  *»- 

Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be  complex,  yet, 
where  the  composition  of  the  .  .  .  argument  Is  .  .  .  plain, 
.  .  .  the  rompferiondoea  not  belong  to  the  syllogistic  form 
of  IL  H'lif  rs.  Logic,  III.  ii.  is. 

complexlont  f  kom-plek'shon),  e.  t.  [<  complex- 
ion, «.]  To  characterize  try  or  endow  with  a 
disposition  or  temperament.  Sir  T.  limine. 

complexionablyt  (kom-plek'shon-a-bli),  tide. 
[<  'comptexionallc  (<  mmplexion  -f  -atVe )  +  -/y2.] 
Same  as  complexionallii.    Sir  T.  Broitne. 

complexion&l  (kom-plek'shpn-al),  a.  [< 


««(«-),  a  tilling  mi,  <  L.  complere,  fill  ut>:~see    conplecti,  pp.  complexus,  conplcxus,  surroiitnl, 
'   «.]  1.  Theaetofcomplotiugjorbring-   embrace,  include:  see  complex,  a.  The  noun 


plrxion  +  -ol;  =  Sp.  comjtfexional,  etc.]  If. 
Pertaining  to  or  depending  on  the  deposition, 
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complerlonal 

Before  their  first  principles  cut  he  < 
made  habitual  and  complrstonaL 

Jar.  Taylor,  Work!  (ed.  1836),  II.  S 


;  to  the  hue  or  color. 
_  J  (kom-plek'shon-al-i).  adv.  In 
theway  of  temperament ;  by  natural  disposi- 
tion ;  constitutionally.   Also  complexionaolg. 
Where  are  the  Jester*  now?  the  men  of  health, 
ComylrrianaUy  pleasant?  Blair,  The  Grave. 

complexionary  (kom-plek'shon-a-ri),  a.  [<  com- 
plexion +  -aryl.j  Pertaining  to  the  complexion, 
or  to  the  eare  of  it.    [Hare. ] 
Thli  eomxsVucfondry  art.      Art\f.  Itandtomenett,  p.  S&. 

complezioned  (kom -plek'shond),  a.  [<  com- 
plexion +  -ecP.]  If.  Having  a  certain  dispo- 
sition. 

Charity  U  a  virtue  that  best  agree*  with  coldest  natures, 
and  such  aa  are  eompUxioned  tor  humility. 

Sir  T.  Bnmme,  Religio  Medici. 

3.  I  living  a  certain  hue,  especially  of  the  skin: 
used  in  composition :  as,  dnTk-complexioned, 
tnit-complexiontd. 

11 


P.  U,  Iv.  332. 


AHowerUUiel 
beat-coloured  clay. 

COZDplexjonist  (kom-plek'shon-ist),  n.  [<  com- 
plexion +  -«(. J  One  who  cares  for  the  com- 
plexion or  undertakes  to  improve  it,  by  the  use 
of  lotions,  cosmetics,  etc.  [Rare.] 

Elder  flower  water  I*  extensively  used  by  the  London 
crrmplrxuinirt.  Domestic  Monthly  Mag.,  April,  lust. 

complexity  (kora-plek'sl-ti),  n. ;  pi.  complexities 
(-tix).  l<  complex,  a., +  -Ui;  =  F.eomplexiU.1 
1.  The  ouality  or  state  of  being  complex  or 
composed  of  interconnected  parts. 

I 


■  make  ns  familiar  with  evmpUtiln  ut 
oth  by  showing  the  co-operation  of  many  »n- 
l  to  each  consequent,  and  by  showing  the  multi- 
r  of  results  which  each  Influence  works  out. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Socio..,  p.  8X8. 

2.  Intricacy;  entanglement. 

Qearge  KIM,  Mill  on  the  IToas,  ylL  8. 

3.  Anything  complex  or  intricate. 
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"  lU  go  see  anybody,'  quoth  my  ancle  Toby ;  far  ha  was 
all  compliance  thro'  every  step  of  the  journey. 

Sterne,  Tristram  8 handy,  vlL  XT. 

=  8yn.  1_  Svbmimm,  etc.  (tee  nMiftiMl  acquiescence, 
compliancy  (kom-pli'an-si),  n.    Same  as  com- 
pliance. 

ilia  whole  bearing  betokened  compfuwey. 

Qvldrmith,  Essays. 

compliant  (kom-pli'ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  complg 
+ -ii.fi.]  L  a.  1.  fielding;  " 

The  compliant  I 
2.  Yielding  to  request  or  desire ;  ready  to  ac- 
commodate; consenting;  obliging. 

To  show  bow  romptutni  he  was  to  the 
prince*.  Bp.  Burnet,  Hbt  Ref< 

Civil  to  all,  cvmyliarU  and  polite. 

Crabht, 

Il.t  n.  A  compiler.  [Rare.] 

It  (the  Liturgy;  being  a  eonnitant  with  the  Papist*  In  a 
great  part  of  their  service.       Poller,  Cn.  Hist.,  XI.  x.  ». 

compliantly  (kgm-pll'ant-li),  adv.  In  a  com- 
pliant or  yielding  manner, 
complicacy  (kom'pli-M-si), « 
+  -eg.]    The  state  of  being 
cate.   Mitford,  [Rare.] 
complicalis  (kom-pli-ka'lia),  a.  used  aa  u. ;  pi. 
complicities  (-lex).    [NL..  <  LL.  complex  {com- 
pile-), closely  connected,  <  L.  complicare,  fold 
together:  see  complicate,  v.]    Same  as  com- 
plexity.   Cones  and  Shute. 
complicant  (kom'pli-kant),  a.    [<  L.  compli- 
can{t-)s,  conplican(t-)t,  ppr.  of  complicare,  con- 
plieare,  fold  together:  see  complicate.]   tn  en- 
tom.,  lying  one  partly 
elytra  ana  wings. 

(kom'pli-kat),  v.  f,  j  pret.  and  pp. 
ppr.  ow»ij»l<cvifi»j».  [<  L.  oowtitft- 
eatut,  pp.  of  complicare,  arnplicare  (>  It.  com- 
plicare =  Bp.  Pg.  Pr.  eomplitar  —  P.  compli- 
enter),  fold  together,  <  com-,  together,  +  plieare, 
fold,  weave,  knit:  see  plaid,  and  ef.  complex.] 
1 .  To  render  complex  or  intricate ;  fold  or  twist 
together;  entangle;  intertwine;  interweave; 
involve :  as,  to  complicate  matters,  he  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill. 

In  caw  our  offence 
with  injury  to  me 


[<  complica(te) 
complex  or  intri- 


=  Bvn.  CnmpltnUian.  Complexity,  etc.   See  eompluatu 

complexly  (kom'pleks-li),  adv.    In  a  compl 
manner;  not  simply. 

A  nation,  being  a  complex  union  of  very  complexly  con- 
stitutor Individuals,  cannot  any  more  than  they  continue 
in  on*  stay.  Jf  uuifeiry.  Body  and  Will,  p.  a  ill. 

complexnesa  (kom'pleks-nes),  ».  Same  as  com- 

oomplexnret  (kom-plek'injr),  %.  [<  complex  + 
-ure.]  The  involution  or  complication  of  one 
thing  with  others.    W.  Montague. 

complexns1  (kom-plek'sus),  n.;  pi.  complexm. 
[<  L.  eomptrxus,  conplcxm,  n.,  a  surrounding, 
embracing,  connection  in  discourse:  see  com- 
plex, a.)   A  compound;  a  complex. 

The  mind  is  displayed,  even  in  It*  highest  fscultk*.  ss 
a  eomtaerut  of  insoluble  antipathies.     Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

complexns3  (kom-plek'sus),  n.  [NTs,,  prop.  pp. 
(sc.  mneculut,  muscle)  of  compleeti,  surround : 
see  complex,  a.]  In  anat.,  a  broad  muscle  lying 
along  the  back  part  of  tho  neck,  connecting  the 
occiput  and  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
vertebra?,  and  serving  to  straighten,  incline, 
and  turn  the  bead.  Also  complicalis. 
compliablet  (kom-pll'a-bl),  a.  [<  complg  + 
•able;  appar.  after  pliable,  which  is,  however, 
not  connected.]  Capable  of  bending  or  yield- 
ing; pliable;  compliant. 
Another  compilable  mind.  Milton,  Divorce. 

I  Interpretations,  had  made  their 
jmrnodated  lu  their  passions. 
Jortin,  Christian  Religion.  I. 


„  (kom'pU-kit-li),  otto.  In  a 
plcx  manner.  Beak. 

complicateness  (kom'pli-k*t-nee),  n.  The 
state  of  being  complicated ;  involution ;  intri- 
cacy. 

Every  several  object  It  full  of  subdivided  multiplicity 
and  rempfioo/enest.   .Sir  Af.  Halt,  "rig.  of  Mankind,  p.  8. 

complication  (kom-pli-ka'shon),  n.  [=  D.  kom- 
plicatie  —  O.  complication  =  Dan.  lomplikation 
=  F.  computation  =  Hp.  complication  =  Pg.  com- 
plicacAo  =  It.  eompluaiione,  <  L.L.  complica- 
tion-:, <  U  complicare,  pp.  co«ip/tryift«,  compli- 
cate :  see  costjjlicafe,  r.]  1.  A  complex  combina- 
tion or  intricate  intermingling  of  things,  parts, 
elements,  etc. ;  especially,  a  perplexing  or  in- 
congruous intermixture  or  combination;  a  eon- 
fused  complex  or  complexity:  as.  a  complica- 
tion of  knots  in  a  rope ;  a  complication  of  ideas, 
diseases,  or  misfortunes;  the  complication  of 
one's  affairs  with  those  of  another. 
All  the  parts  In  romoiioatum  roll.  Jordan,  Voemx. 
By  admitting  a  complication  of  Ideas,  ...  the  mind  la 
.  .  .  bewildered.  rafts,  Logic 

2.  That  which  renders  complex,  involved,  or 
intricate;  that  which  causes  difficulty,  entan- 
glement, or  interference ;  an  involved  and  trou- 
blesome or  embarrassing  state  of  affairs. 

Complication  .  .  .  aigniAet  the  occurrence  during  the 
course  of  a  disease  of  some  other  affection,  or  of  tome 
symptom  or  group  of  symptoms  nut  tuually  observed,  by 
which  Its  progress  is  more  or  lest  arrtoualy  modinnd. 

Viuutn,  Mod.  Met.,  p.  V». 

3f.  An  entwining  or  infolding;  an  embrace. 
[Bare.] 

,  and  natural  hearty  complication*  and  en- 
dearments Jrr,  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  l»3o),  I.  vBL 

4.  In  rntom.,  the  manner  in  which  an  insect 
folds  its  ' 
process  i 

by  which  the  heterogeneous  tends  t 
geneity.  sByn.  Complication,  Complr-rily.  These  words 
arc  rarely  used  synonymously.  Complication  commonly 
implies  entanglement  resulting  cither  In  difficulty  of  com- 
prehension or  in  embarrassment ;  complexity,  the  multi- 
plicity and  not  easily  recognised  relation  of  parts :  as,  busi- 
ness romjiication* ;  the  complexity  of  a  macluM ;  the  con*. 
plexily  of  a  question  of  doty.  See  intricate. 
At  the  treasury  there  was  a  compdeation  of  Jealousies 
Macmlay,  Est  Bog.,  xi. 


t  wings  when  at  rest. —  6.  In  biol.,  a 
the  reverse  of  growth  or  development, 
h  the  heterogeneous  tends  f  otvaru  homo- 


compliablyt  (kom-pll'a-bli),  ovir.  In  a 

ant  manner;  pliably;  yieldingly, 
compliance  tkom-pli'ans),  n.    [<  complg  + 
■ante.]    1.  The  act  of  complying;  a  yielding 
or  consenting,  aa  to  a  request,  desire,  demand, 
or  proposal;  concession;  submission. 
Compliance  with  our  desire.  Lock*, 
He  |0od;  hath  forewarned  us  of  the  danger  of  being  led 
atUe  by  the  soft  and  eaale  comiJiancre  of  the  world. 

StuUlitgjtett,  SermoBS,  I.  u. 

I  am  equally  balked  by  autagonism  and  compliance. 

Emerwn,  Eaiayi,  1st  eer.,  p.  li». 

2.  A  disposition  to  yield  to  others; 


The  conscientious  sensitiveness  of 
rori  of  civil  conflict  haa  been  pre 
a  domestic  with  u  foreign  war. 

Lowell,  Study 

2.  To  form  by  combination  of  parte  or 
combine;  compound.  [Rare.] 

A  man.  an  army,  tl 
cut  aim  pie  ides*. 

complicate  (kom'pli-k$t),  a.   [=  Sj 
pUcacio  —  It.  complied  to,  <  L. 
see  the  verb.]   1 .  Composed  of 
parts;  complex. 

How  complicate,  how  wonderful.  Is  man. 

I'owmjt,  Night  Thoughts,  L 
Aa  a  more  rennod  and  complicate  art,  It  (painting]  re- 
quires a  blither  culture. 

C.  K.  .Vert on.  Church  building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  Ut 

2.  Intricate;  involved. 
Though  the  particular  actions  of 

fact,  yet  they  arc  separate  sn.t  distinct  In  right. 

Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

3.  In  l>ot.,  folded  upon  itself :  as,  a  complicate: 
embryo:  same  as  ccmduplieate, — 4.  In  cittom., 
folded  longitudinally  once  or  several  times,  as 
the  wings  of  wasps,  the  posterior  wings  of  grass- 
hoppers, etc. 

complicated  (kom'pli-ka-ted),  p.  a.  [<  compli- 
cate +  -ed9.]    1.  Composed  of  interconnected 
parts;  not  simple;  complex;  complicate. 
Thlck-sw 
With  complicated  monsters, 

Complicated  principle  of  action. 

Addieon,  gpectalor,  No.  &S. 
ernment  la  free,  it  must  be  com. 

i  only  where  one  win 


tr,  Stady  of  Hociol, ,  p.  823. 
complicative  (kom'pli-k*-tiv),  a.    [<  compli- 
cate +  -4e«.]  Tending  or  adapted  to  complicate 
or  involve ;  producing  complication, 
complicet  (kom'plis),  n.    [<  F.  complice  aw  8p. 
complice  as  Pg.  It.  complice,  <  LL.  complex  (com- 
pile-), confederate,  participant,  <  I*.  eompHcare, 
fold  together,  involve:  see  complicate,  v.,  com- 
plex, a.,  and  of.  accomplice.]    An  accomplice. 
And  so  to  Armes,  victorious  Father, 
To  uuell  the  Rebela.  and  their  CunspitoM. 

Skat.,  t  Hen.  VLTV.  1  0«B* 
The  delivery 
Of  this  seductor  and  his  complicee. 

Maaeinaer,  Believe  as  you  List.  11L  8. 

compllcltous  (kom-plis'i-tns),  a.  [<  compUeitg 
+  -one.]  Guilty  of  complicity ;  tending  to  in- 
volve. [Rare.] 

Whatever  a  man's  liver  tayt  next  day.  It  la  a  remarkably 
eompneiloiu  witness.  19*.  H.  Huaeatl,  Diary  In  India,  1.  IDS. 

complicity  (kom-plis'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  complicitti 
(=  ^p.complicidad^Pg.  complicidade  =  Xt.  com- 
plicita),  <  ML.  'complieila(t-)»,  <  LL.  complex 
Icomplie-y  participant :  see  eomplu-e.]  The 
state  of  being  an  accomplice ;  partnership  in 
wrong-doing  or  in  an  objectionable  act:  usu- 
ally followed  by  villi  before  the  person  and  in 
before  tho  thing:  as,  complicity  with  a  crimi- 
nal, or  in  a  criminal  act. 

ting  or  partnership  In  evil.  Mount. 
The  charge,  however t  of  complicity  in  the  deaigna  of  his 
repelled. 

llatlam.  Middle  Ages.  vUL 


arming  how  ^  '  

l  headand  tall.  Tt"-  ch"vc,  however  o 

M  Man,  P.  L.  I.  StX    patron  whoever  openly 


In  pn.portion  at  a  government  it  fi 
jlicolrd.   Mmplklty  belongs  to  th. we 
governs  all ;  where  one  mind  directs, 
Story,  Ml 


direcu,  and  all  oUiei 
Vory,  Ml*-,  WriUngs, 


i,  p.  619. 

2.  Consisting  of  many  parts  or  particulars  not 
easily  separable  in  thought :  difficult  to  analyze 
or  separate  into  its  parte ;  hard  to  understand, 
explain,  etc. ;  involved ;  intricate ;  confused. 
It  I*  easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the  cvmpticated 
'  >  pals  of  a  recent  Injury, 
vengeance, 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xv. 
Byn.  Complex,  etc,    »ee  intricate. 

'icatedness(koin'pli-ka-ted-nes),  n.  The 
of  being  folded  together; 


charged  Steele  with  tacit  complicity  in  thl*  piece 
of  bail  tail*.  A.  Doneem,  Int.  to  Steele,  p.  xL 

compiler,  »■    An  obsolete  form  of  complin. 
compiler  (kom-pli'er),  ».   One  who  complies, 

yields,  or  obeys ;  a  person  of  ready  compliance. 

ttteift. 

compliment  (kom'pli-ment),  n.  [Formerly 
spelled  complement,  after  "the  orig.  L.  comple- 
mentum  (see  complement)  ■  —  I K  (i.  Dan.  Sw.  kom- 
jiliment,  <  F.  comjiliment  =  Pr.  romplimen  =  Sp. 
complimicnto  =*  Pg.  comprimento,  cvmprimento, 
<  It.  complimento,  compliment:  the  same  as 
complement,  with  mod.  sense,  resting  on  It.  com- 
plire,  fill  up,  fulfil,  suit,  compliment  (cf.  com- 
pire,  finish,  complete),  <  L.  cvmplementum,  that 
which  fills  or  completes,  <  comjUere,  fill  up:  see 
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compliment 

complete,  comply,  complement.]  1.  A  formal  act 
or  expression  of  civility,  r 
the  compliment*  of  the 
compliment*. 


To 

ceremonious. 
tMi.  encomium/ tribute 
salutation,  greeting, 
compliment  (kom'pll.ment),  r.  [<  compliment, 
n.;  =  F.  complimenter,  etc.]  I.  frniw.  1.  To 
pay  a  compliment  to :  flatter  or  gratify  by  ex- 
pressions of  approbation,  admiration,  esteem, 
or  respect,  or  by  act*  implving  these  feolings : 
as,  to  compliment  a  man  on  his  personal  appear- 
ance. 

I  awaked,  and  heard  myself  complimented  with  the  usual 
aalouilaii.  Taltrr,  No,  III. 

Monarcha  .  .  . 
Should  rvutptimmt  their  foe*  and  shun  tlwlr  friends. 

/'nor. 

2.  To  give  complimentary  congratulations  to : 
felicitate:  as,  to  compliment  a  prince  on  thi 
birth  of  a  noil. —  3.  To  manifest  kindness  or  r  - 
gard  for  by  a  gift  or  other  favor:  hi.  lie  rviiw- 
plimented  us  with  tickets  for  the  exhibition. 
-  Byn.  1.  To  praise,  commend.  -  1,  To  felicitate. 

ri.  intrans.  To  pass  compliments ;  use  cere- 
mony or  ceremonious  language.  [liare.] 

Pint  Serr.  Mistreat,  there  arc  two  gentlemen  

Maria.  Wherel 

First  .Serr.  Catnpiimentina  who  should  first  enter. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Coxcomb,  I,  - 
Whoa  we  had  given  over  looking,  I  eom/ie  toe  nted  with 
her.  ana  t»M  her  that  I  did  not  grieve  to  much  fur  the 
worth  of  the  thing  It  aelfe,  aa  fur  tier  aake  whose  it  wis. 

.VaMe,  The  Rogue,  I.  1st. 

compllmentalt  (kom-pli-men'tal),  a.  [Former- 
ly also  complcmrntal  (we  comy/rrmeaZ/ilj ;  <  com- 
pliment +  -at.]  Complimentary ;  expressive  of 
or  implying  compliments. 

v.  s. 


I  lie  Better  spent, 
win/jrc,  Renegado.  lli.  1. 

complimenUlly'  (kom-pli-men'tal-i),  adv.  In 
complimentary  manner;  byway  of  compli- 


l.  a 
■i- 1, 


Be  U  laugh  d  at 
Moat  cmsiginseMfiifly. 

ford.  Lover's  Melancholy 
He  has  had  the  twl  fortune  to  make  some  dlacnvi 
and  the  honour  to  have  them  puhllrkly,  and  hut  I'm  cons- 
plMutenlalty.  taken  notice  of  by  the  virtuosi, 

fttjaV,  Works,  IV.  3. 

complimentalnesst  (kom-pli-nien'tal-nes),  it. 
The  quality  of  being  complimentary". 

Cvraflimfatatntu  aa  opposed  t..  plainneaa  [of  speech]. 

Hammond,  Works.  II.  flri 

COmpllmentarily  (kom-pli-men'ta-ri-li),  orfr. 

In  a  ■•omplimentary  manner, 
complimentary  (kom-pli-men'ta-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[Formerly  also  ciouplemrntori/  (see  complemen- 
tary): <  compliment  +  -aryl.]  I.  a.  Intended 
to  express  or  convey  a  compliment  or  compli- 
expressive  of  civility,  regard,  or  prcf- 
e;  using  or  accustomed  to  use  eotupli- 
»:  as, complimentary  language;  complimen- 
tary tickets;  you  are  very  complimentary. 

I  mailt-  roinrViNsrm'ory  vcraea  on  the  great  lord*  an.l  la- 
dies of  the  ruurt. 

Bp.  Uart.  Dialogues,  l»r.  H.  More  an.l  Waller. 
"  rhlld  of  the  Hun  '  was  a  euuptimemtarg  name  urtveti  to 
i  rlev.  r  In  Peru 

II  s,*„~,,  Prln  of  SooM.,  |  401. 


r  friends  were  very  offklooa  likewise  in  mak- 
ing their  eomptimrnU  at  condolence,  and  administering 
argument*  of  comfort  to  him.  C.  MiddUton,  Cicero,  iL  .Hill. 

Compliments  of  congratulation  are  always  kindly  taken, 
and  coat  one  nothing  but  pen.  ink.  and  paper.  Cheeternetd. 

2.  An  expression  of  praiae,  commendation,  or 
admiration:  aa.  he  paid  vou  a  high  compliment 
within  my  hearing.— 3.  Flattery;  polite,  espe- 
cially insincere,  praise  or  commendation. 

^^^iment. 

Shai..  T.  >..  111.  L 
True  friendship  loathe*  such  ollv  cumtjiment, 

f».  Janmm.  l  a*,  la  Altered.  L  S. 
Hollow  ronsjsfimenfj  and  Ilea.       .Viffon,  I*.  K.,  Iv.  144- 

4.  A  present  or  favor  bestowed ;  a  gift.  [Now 
only  Scotch.] 

I  will  share,  sir. 
In  your  sporU  only,  nothing  in  your  purchase. 
But  you  must  furnish  me  with  cvmplimentt. 
To  the  maimer  of  Spain  ;  my  coach,  my  guardaJaeniiaj 
B.  J..a-.».  Tile  Devil  is  an  Asa,  III.  t. 
Left-handed  compliment,  an  unroni|>llnieutary  e«prea- 
alon ;  also,  words  intended  to  lie  or  to  seem  complimen- 
tary, but  really  the  oppoaite ;  an  awkward  roinjdiment. 

Nor  did  he  omit  to  he*tow  some  tefl  hawM  evmplimenls 
npofi  the  sovereign  people,  a*  a  hcnl  of  poltroons,  who  im.] 
no  rellah  for  the  glorious  hardships  and  misadventures  of 
battle.  trtinrj,  Knickerbocker,  p.  ««». 

On  compliment,  to  liehave  with  ceremony  ;  be 
lia.    Byn.  Flattery,  etc.  (see  adulation),  lauda 
|  (for  plural)  resiiecta,  regards. 
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U.t  ».;  pi.  r»iwplimetir<ir»>»(-riz).  1.  Acom- 
mt.— 2.  A  master  of  defense  who  wrote 
the 

ing. 

Tha  moat  skilful  and  cunning  eamplimeatanee  alive. 

B.  Jvnena,  Cynthia*  Revels,  v.  :, 

complimentativet  (kom-pli-men'ta-tiv),  a.  f< 
compliment  +  -fifire.]  Complimentary,  titutccll. 

complimenter  (kom'pli-men-ter),  a.  One  who 
compliments;  one  given  to  compliments;  a 
flatterer. 

complin,  compline  (kom'plin),  ».  [Sc.  also 
complen,  eomplene;  <  MK.  ctimplyn,  eitmplyue,  a 
var.  (prob.  taken  as  a  collective  plur.  in  -en,  -») 


of  complie,  cumplic,  <  OF.  compile,  F.  complie  = 
Pr.  8p.  Pg.  completa  =  It.  compicta  <=  JILAr. 
komplele  =  O.  /complete  =s  E.  obs.  complete,  n.,  q. 
v.).<  ML.  completa  { usually  in  pi.,  ML.  completa; 
F.  complies,  etc.).  complin  (so  called  because 
this  service  completes  the  religious  exercises  of 


the  day),  prop.  fem.  of  L.  eomplettu,  flnUhed, 
complete:  see  complete,  a.,  and  ef.  rv>i»i;ii/'f</ry.] 
The  last  of  the  seven  canonical  hours,  originally 
said  after  the  evening  meal  and  before  retiring 
to  sleep,  lint  in  later  medieval  and  modern 
usage  following  immediatclv  upon  vespers.  In 
the  KVmusn  arrangement  complin  Uudns  with  the  heurdlc- 
tson  of  the  reader  ami  1  1'et.  v.  ti  aa  Ipasou.  followM  hy 
the  l^ml  s  ITayer,  donntcor,  etc.  The  pulms  are  the  4th, 
Slst  (verseal-flJklilst,  and  1.14th,  withau  Invanableanthmi 
(hut  ItalleluiaA  at  Eastertide)  and  Invarlalde  hymn  (TV 
fuf*i#  ante  fenuiinuin).  The  chapter  is  Jer  vlv.  II,  The 
ymie  dimittit  succeeds  with  Ita  antiphou,  theKyrie,  Nir*i  s 
I*ruyer,  and  freed,  and  the  at-rvlce  ^mclndea  with  the 
precea.  <tillect  (Vieita,  t/aimumuti,  etc.,  an.l  iK-niHtl.  tlott 
In  the  (jprek  Church  the  oltlce  t'orTea|Mindlng  to  complin 
Is  called  auadeifnum,  nnd  is  said  In  two  forms,  oreisf  and 
Ziffle  afmleifman,  the  former  In  Lent,  the  latter  at  other 
times.   AlsocalledroiRpf<fer>'sim  oreouii/tX'/ry. 


It  s  man  were  butof  aday's  life.  It  is  well  If  he  lasts  till  none, 
evensong,  and  then  says  hla  evmplin*  an  hour  before  the 
time.  Jer.  Taftot,  Work.  (ed.  lai;,).  I.  i<». 


Taylor,  Works  (ed. 
compliant  (kom'plish),  r.  f,    [<  ME. 
short  for  acomplia^cn,  accomplish: 
plisJi.]    To  accomplish ;  fulfil. 
Kor  ye  into  like  thraldomc  me  did  throw, 
And  kept  from  evtaptUhint  the  failb  which  I  did  owe. 

Speneer,  f.  (J..  V.  XL  it 

complorot  (kom-pl6r'),  r.  i,  f<  L.  rv>ntj)/or<irr, 
<  com-,  together.  +  plontre,  lament.  Cf.  tle- 
plore,  implore.]  To  lament  or  deplore  together. 
Cockeram. 

complot  (kom'plot),  n.  >  =  I).  Dan.  komplot  = 
O.  complot  =  Sw.  komjAott,  <  F.  complot,  a  con- 
spiracy, plot,  OF.  a  crowd,  e.  battle,  a  plot, 
prob.  for  romploit,  <  L.  complieitum,  later  form 
of  complicntnm,  ucut.  of  comptictituM,  pp.  of  roin- 
pltcttre,  involve,  complicate:  see  compliatle,  r., 
and  amplice.  See  plot*.]  A  plotting  together; 
a  joint  plot;  a  confederacy  in  some  design;  a 
jiracy 


componency 

In  (I  volumes  folio,  hut  not  publialied  till  lECL  Its  can- 
tetita  consist  of  the  Hebrew,  Latin  Vuhtatc,  ami  Septnaziat 
(ireek  tenia  of  thn  llld  Testament,  and  the  Wreck  and 
Latin  Vulgate  usxta  of  the  New  Testament,  with  other 
veralons  of  aome  parta,  and  with  a  Hebrew  le&lcon  and 
grammar,  etc. 

COmpluviom  (kom-plO'vi-um),  n. ;  pi.  complm  io 
(-ii.i.  [L.,  <  compluerr,  flow  together  in  rain- 
ing, <  com-,  together,  +  pluere,  rain :  see  plu- 
rial.]  A  quadrangular  opening  in  the  roof  over 
the  atrium  or  court  of  ancient  Koman  bouses. 
The  root  waa  nuvle  to  slope  toward  Hie  compluvium.  so 
aa  to  collect  the  rain-water  In  a  laasiri  or  tank  In  the  mid 
die  .if  the  atrium.    See  afn'iisn  and  iinpfuriuss. 

comply  (kom-pH'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  complied, 
ppr.  compiling.  [Immediate  origin  not  certain, 
but  prob.  It.,  namely  <  It.  QMpMr*,  fill  up.  ftil- 
fil,  suit,  use  compliments,  compiere,  cttmjnrr, 
finish,  a  OF.  complir  =  Sp.  complir  m  Pg.  enm- 
prir,  fulfil,  execute,  <  L.  compiere,  fill  up,  sup- 
ply, sate  (with  food  or  t-  - 
see  complete,  and  cf.  compliment. 
ing  seems  to  have  lieen  anected  by  pit),  pliant, 
pliable,  etc.,  which  are  not  related  to  cotnjdji.] 

1.  t  fra»#.  1.  To  fulfil;  perform  or  execute. 

M  v  power  cannot  tvmptp  my  promise ; 
My  father's  so  averse  from  gi  anting  my 
Keoueat  concemlius  thee. 

Chapman,  K.;vcngc  for  Honour. 

2.  To  caress;  embrace;  encircle. 

Witty  Ovid,  hy 
Whom  fair  I'orinna  slta  and  doth  tomftt 
With  yvorlu  wrist*  his  laureal  hva-l 

llerrifik,  lleaperldca,  p.  221 

II.  intrnu/i.  1,  To  act  in  accordance  with 
another's  will  or  desire;  yield  in  agreement  or 
compliance:  as,  to  comply  with  a  command  <>r 
request. 

Complp  with  some  humours,  bear  with  others,  but  serve 
.Sir  r.  iiruiroe,  i'hrUt  MoT,,  t.  ti. 
Yet  this  Iw  sure,  in  nothing  to  eawptv 
scandalous  or  forbidden  In  our  law. 

JfiZlon,  S.  A„  L  140a. 
He  that  eomjUie*  agallwt  his  will 
la  at  hla  own  opinion  still. 

*  Butter,  llmltlrraa.  III.  IIL  HT 

2.  To  accommodate  itself;  accord;  fit;  eon 
form:  said  of  things.  [Hare.] 
The  truth  of  things  wilt  not  rvmplp  w  ItJi  our  conceits. 


in 

Tbsesmjsliif  to  yonr  father. 

(ientlcman  Usher,  iv.  I 

is  to  have  my  lite, 

Sh.ik.iUea.  VI  .  ill.  1 

complot  (kotu< 
ted,  ppr.  comp< 

plot:  see  complot,  n.  J    1.  frusta.  Tot 
ther;  contrive;  plot. 

Thua  lining  In  thla  slautsh  life  as  Is  atoreaald,  diner*  of 
vtenmphttnt  and  hammered  Into  oar  head*  how  we  might 

r«M*,  Travel*  (ed  ArlnT),  p.  2* 


He  made  hi*  wish  with  hit 

The  altar  waa  shaped  so  as  to  comply  with  the  Inscrip- 
tion that  surrounded  it.  ,M.ft*  »i. 

St.  To  be  courteous,  complaisant,  or  concilia- 
tory. 

Your  hands.  Come :  tlie  appurtenance  of  welcome  Is 
faahion  and  ceremony :  let  me  cowijwfy  with  you  In  this 
garb.  Skat  ,  llanilrt,  II.  2.    (See  alao  ».  t) 

Vt*hosnever  is  [hike  of  Savoy  had  need  be  cunning,  ami 
more  than  any  other  Prince,  In  regard  that  lying  between 
two  potent  Neighbour*,  the  French  and  the  Spaniard,  he 
must  ..o.i;jy  with  Imth.  Bmmm,  Letter*,  Lin 

compo  (kom'po),  h,  [Abbr.  of  coMjHWiMos  or 
of  compost:  see  comjnvHtion,  ■>.  crmpott,  n„  4.] 
t.  Same  as  comftott,  4. — 2.  Same  as  compo- 
sition, 5. — 3.  A  mixture  of  resin,  whiting,  sml 


-plot'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  complot-    K]ue,r  uf,(.,j  for  ornaments  on  walls  and  cornices 
dotting.     K  F.  comnloter,  <  com-    Instead  of 
iplot.  n.]    I,  frcin.v.  To  jilan  toge- 


F»M.  fame  s  Memorial. 
Craft,  greed  and  violence  ram/Jut  revenge. 

Bnttrnin'l,  King  and  Hook.  II.  1110. 

II.  infrna*.  To  plot  together;  conspire;  form 
a  plot;  join  in  a  secret  design,  generally  crimi- 
nal. 

The  other  S.  conifAiffiii!,  with  him,  ran  away  frmn  their 
malsten  in  the  night. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  sua. 

COmplotment(kom-plot'ment  ),  n.  [<  complot  + 
-iweiif.]    A  plotting  together ;  conspiracy. 

What  was  the  cause  of  their  multiplied,  varlated  com- 
/Wii/iii/tils  against  her?    Bp,  King,  Sermon.  Nov.  :.,  inns. 

complotter  (kom-plot'er),  m.  One  joined  in  a 
plot ;  a  conspirator. 


plaster  of  Paris :  called  specifically 
carrert'  compo. — 4.  The  sum  or  dividend  paid 
In  composition  of  a  bankrupt's  debts ;  also,  the 
portion  of  the  monthly  wages  paid  to  a  ship's 
company.  [Eng.] 
compon.  «.  Same  as  compon/. 
componderatet  (kom-pon'de-rat),  r.  f.  or  f,  [< 
L.  ^>m/w«dfTOfiui,  pp.  of  'rossiiosrferrtrc,  in  ppr. 
com/(o»irfcra»(f-)#,  <  com-,  together,  +  ptmdcrarr, 
weigh,  <  itondut  ( ponder- ),  weight :  see  ponder.] 
To  weigh  together.  Cockeram. 

(kom-p6n*),  r.  t.    [<  L.  componcre. 
t  and  compound^,  r.]    To  ar- 


Tlie 


;U. 


leculioner  of  that  Inhuman 

Lh  udtn,  Vlnd.  of  IHlke  of  liolse. 

COmplottingly  (kom-plot'iiig-li),  atfr.  Byeom- 
jilotting;  by  conspiracy  or  plot. 
Complutenaian  (kotn-pHj-ten'si-ani.  >t.    f<  L. 

Complntrnti*,  pertaining  to  fompltttnm,] 
taining  to  Compltitum.  the  Koman 


cabi 

dot  i 

C-Olllpll 

at  tlie . 


le  Hi 


nareM  in 


'I1, 


mime  of  Al- 
Complutflnalan  poly- 


poly- 

ll.-sl  compll  t,  |>d)'g|ot  •illIBi.il  of  the  Itlble, 

prlnt4il  at  Ah-als  under  the  directum  and 
e  of  i  anilnal  Xlmeiiea,  and  hiilah.-.f  in  1517, 


A  good  pretence  tot nmp»nin.;i  peace  1-etween  prince*. 

Strypr,  Record*,  No.  IX 

(kotn-ptVnc),  n.  [<  F.  compone,  com- 
posed, irrcg.  <  L.  romfjoscTr. 
place  together:  see  compost. 
compound1,  r.]  In  her.,  com- 
posed of  small  squares  of  two 
tinctures  alternately  in  one 
row:  said  of  a  bordure,  bend, 
or  other  ordinary.  Also  com- 
pon, componed,  compony,  anil 
golnynated.  8eo  rt>MNfcr-coa»- 
pony. 

1  ( kom-pond'),  a.    Same  as  coimihjs^. 
_r(kom-p6'nen-«i),  n.  [<  coisj/kjMrsf: 
see ~-ency.]  '  ( 'ompositidii ;  structure:  nature. 

The  r,y,ap,,nenrv  of  that  lightning  whldi  produce*  *«rt 
an  effect  [e»plo»|oni. 
H  ur^rfen.  Julian  *  Attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple.  It 
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componend  (kom'p«>-nend),  n.  [<  L. 
nendus,  ger.  of  eomponere,  compound:  i 
povndl.  compote.] 
composition, 
component  (kom-po'nent),  a.  and  n.  [<  U.  com- 
ponen(  t-)s,  ppf .  of  eomponere,  compose :  see  oom- 
pose  and  eompound\,  v.]  I.  a.  Composing,  oon- 
|  Into  the  composition  of. 

t  parts  of  a  natural  body. 

St  set  on,  OpUcka. 
Justice  and  Benevolence  ...  an  cvmvmttnt  parts  id 
CTrrjr  human  mind.  Sumivr,  Fame  mud  Glory. 

The  stomach  digests  food,  mod  dues  It  by  swans  of  til* 
properties  u(  lu  component  tissues. 

Jfintrf,  Nsture  and  Thought,  p.  197. 

II.  ».  1.  A  constituent  part:  as,  quartz,  feld- 
and  mica  are  the  components  of  granite. — 
metA.,  one  of  the  parts  of  a  strain,  velo- 
, ,  acceleration,  force,  etc.,  oat  of  which  the 
olo  mar  be  compounded  by  the  principle  of 
the  parallelogram  of  forces,  etc. — that  Is,  by 
geometrical  ad.  lit  ion.  See  composition  of  forces 
(under  composition),  parallelogram  of  forces 
(under  force),  and  resolution. — 3.  A  part  of  a 
whole  which  is  so  combined  with  other  parts 
as  to  modify  its  distinctive  character :  espe- 
cially, in  logic,  an  internal  part  or  part  of  com- 
prehension ;  a  notion  contained  in  a  complex 
notion — Effective  component  of  a  fore*.  In  me**., 
that  one  of  toe  two  comjtonenu  Into  which  the  force  may 
be  resolved  which  produces  the  entire  rlfect  uf  motion  or 

fotxe'™he°cain^ 

force. 

componental  (kom-p6-uen'tal),  a,  [<  compo- 
nent +  -of.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  ti©  nature 
of  a  part  or  constituent. 

All  quantitative  relations  are  components  ;  all  quali- 
tative relations  elemental. 

G.  U.  Lewes,  Probe,  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  DO. 

corn  pony,  a.  Same  as  componi. 
comport  (kom-port').  v.  [<  F.  comporUr  =  Pr. 
Bp.  Pg.  cxmtportar  =  It.  eomportare,  admit  of, 
•Dow,  endure,  <  ML.  eomportare,  behave,  L. 
eomportare,  eonportare,  bring  together,  <  com-, 
together,  t  portare,  carry:  see  iwrf3.]  I,  in- 
trans.  1.  To  be  suitable;  agree;  accord;  fit; 
suit :  followed  by  with  (formerly  also  by  unto). 

•  1 
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A  collection  and  romportofion  of  Agur's  wise  sayings. 

Bp.  Htekardmn.  obs.  on  Old  Teat.  (l*M),  p.  SOS. 


 It  (kom-port'ment),       [<  P.  com- 

porlement(=  Pr.  oomportosiiea  =  8p.  compor  ta- 
mu  nto  =  Pg.  It.  COmportamento),  <  romporttr  : 
see  comport,  v.]  Behavior;  demeanor;  aeport- 


The  people  here  generally  teem  to  be  more 
and  of  a  higher  Comportment,  than  else' 
Howell, 

Her  serious  and  devout 


LUL 


composant  (kom'p^-zant), ». 

mnhL 

compose  (kora-p6x'),  r. :  pret,  and  pp.  com- 
posed, ppr.  composing,  [i  OF.  composer,  F,  com- 
poser, compose,  compound,  adjust,  settle,  <  com- 
+  poser,  place,  set,  put ;  substituted  for  reg. 
OF.  eompondre,  enmpnndre,  arrange,  direct,  = 
Pr.  eompondre,  componre  =  8p.  componer  =  Pg, 
compor  —  It.  eomponere,  eomporre  —  D.  kompo- 
neren  =  O.  componiren  =  Dan.  komponere  —  aw. 
komponera,  <  L.  eomponere,  eonponere,  put  toge- 
ther, compose,  <  com-,  together,  +  ponere,  put, 
place:  see  ponent.  The  proper  E.  forms  from 
L.  inf.  eomponere  are  ewmjtoiinuf1,  r.,  and  (later) 
eompone:  see  these  words,  and  rom/>6\«itton.  For 
the  substitution  of  F.  poser,  see  pose3,  and  cf. 
appose,  depose,  expose,  impose,  oppose,  propose, 
repose,  transpose.]  L  trans.  1.  To  make  or  form 
by  uniting  two  or  more  things;  put  together 
the  parts  of ;  form  by  framing,  fashioning,  or 
arranging,  <o)  In  relation  to  material  things  (rarely 
persons  L, 

A  casque  compos  d  by  Vulcan's  skill. 

Shot.,  T.  and  C,  v.  % 
Youth,  thou  boar'st  thy  father  s  faca ; 
Frank  Nsture,  rather  curious  than  in  haste. 
Half)  well  compos  d  thee.      Sink.,  Ali  a  Well,  L  1 

(»)  In  relation  to  literary  authorship :  as,  to  tempo*,  s  ser- 
mon or  s  sonnet. 

You  desired  me  lately  to  ernnpom  soma  Lines  upon  your 
Mistress's  black  Eyes.  Howell,  Utters,  L  v.  M. 

(e)  In  relation  to  musical  auUionhip  :  at,  to  compote  a 
sonata,  (rf)  In  relation  to  artistic  skill :  as,  to  compose 
(arrange  the  leading  features  of)  s  picture,  statue,  group. 


Compote  yourself  to  ths  situation,  for  to  the  situation 
you  must  come.  Dickens,  1'iekwlck,  xxxlv 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  practise  composition,  in 
any  of  the  active  senses  of  that  word. 

They  say  has  an  excellent  poet.  .  .  .  I  think  lie  be  com. 
pinny  ss  be  goes  In  the  street  I 

B.  Jensen,  Poetaster,  liL  L 

2t.  To  come  to  an  agreement;  adjust  differ- 
ences; agree. 

If  we  compose  well  here.  Shak,,  A.  and  C,  11  f. 

Compose  with  them,  and  be  not  angry  valiant 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn.  It.  S. 

3.  In  painting,  to  combine  or  fall  into  a  grou] 
or  arrangement  with  artistic  effect; 
pleasing  or  artistic  combination  in  I 
ss,  the  mountains  comnosed  well. 

We  all  know  how  In  the  retrospect  of  later  moods  the 
Incidents  of  early  youth  compost,  visibly,  each  as  an  Indi- 
an, with  a  magic  for  which  the  greatest  paint- 
ponding  art. 
n.  Jamts,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  10. 

„i(kom-posd'),p.n.  r<etH»po*e  +  -ed«.] 
Free  from  disturbance  or  agitation ;  calm ;  se- 
rene; quiet;  tranquil. 

Of  s  compos  d  Sfld  setled  countenance,  not  set,  nor  much 
-'»  with  sadnesM.  or  loy. 

,  A 


,       tn  liave 


(o)  To  put  into  type ;  set  the 
to  compose  a  page  or  a  pamphlet  . 
('•!  To  arrange  in  the  eompoeing-stick ;  set ;  as. 


3.  In  printing: 
types  for:  as, 


B.  Jonson,  Prince  Henry  x  Barriers, 
eho  first  learned  In  Krsnoe  that  to  talk 
In  rhyme  alone  eomportni  with  the  state  of  royalty. 

Lotrrlt,  Among  my  riookt,  1st  ssr.,  p.  1ST. 

Sf.  To  bear;  endure:  with  trif*. 

My  wife  Is 

Such  an  untoward  thing,  shell  never  learn 
Bow  to  comport  iriJA  It. 

B.  Benson,  Ths  Devil  Is  an  Ass,  a  1 
Shall  we  not  meekly  comport  mtk  an  infirmity! 

Borrow,  Works,  L  184. 

TI.  trans.  1.  To  behave;  conduct:  with  a  re- 
flexive pronoun. 

It  iicorioux  to  obaerve  how  Lord  Somen  .  .  .  comported 
ktmsty  on  that  occasion.  Axo-ir. 

Thai  Nature,  whose  laws  I  had  broken  In  various  srtl- 
flcial  ways,  comported  Ktrstif 
loving  mother.  Uawlhnrnt, 

flf.  To  bear;  endure. 

The 


That  never  can  the  present  state  comport. 

Daniel,  Civil  W  art,  L  TO. 


.  __Hkom-p6rt'),  n.  [<.  OF.  comport  =8p. 
comporte  (obV^xs  It.eo»»)rjorto,-  from  the  verb.] 


.  .  are  Intended  to  persuade  us  to  s 
charitable  comport  towards  the  men. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  183S),  IL  387. 
I  knew  them  »  ell,  sud  marked  their  rode  comport. 

Dryden.  Fables. 

-aNe ;  -  Sp.  nonportable,  etc.J  Suitable ;  ap- 
pmpriate;  consistent. 

comportaMs  methcal. 

Sir  AT.  Wotton,  Rletn.  of  Archltocturc. 

comportancet  (kom-pdr'tans).  n.  [<  comport  + 
-anee.]    Behavior;  deportment. 

Ooodly  comportauncf  each  U.  other  beare. 
And  entertain*  themselves  Willi  court'sies  meet. 

Spenier,  F.  Q,,  n.  L  ». 
With  thst  I  bethought  myself,  and  the  sweet  compor- 
fence  of  that  ssme  sweet  round  fare  of  thine  came  into  my 
mind.  Ifa»  ftfotifled  (HsrllU's  bndsley,  IX.  S&S)i 

comportationt  (kom-p^r-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
eomporUitio{n-),  a  bringing  together,  <  eompor- 
tare, pp.  comportatus :  see  comport,  c]  An  ss- 


to  compose  a  thousand  ems.  [Hare  among  print- 
ers in  both  uses,  set  or  set  up  being  the  techni- 
cal term.] — 3.  To  form  by  being  combined  or 
united ;  be  the  substance,  constituents,  or  ele- 
ments of ;  constitute;  makeup:  as.  levies  of  raw 
soldiers  compose  his  army;  the  wall  is  composed 
of  bricks  and  mortar ;  water  is  composed  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen. 

Nor  did  Israel 
Tli'  Infection,  when  their  borrow' 
The  calf  in  ( in  t.. 
A  few  useful  Uxlnss,  confounded  with  many  trifles,  All 
their  memories,  sod  compose  their  Intellectual  p>wua- 

Hi. 

Numerous  great  limestones,  of  Immense  thickness,  and 
covering  vast  areas,  are  composrd  altogether  of  shells  of 
molluska  or  corals.  Dawson,  Nsturo  sad  the  Bible,  p.  Si 

4.  To  bring  into  a  composed  state;  calm;  quiet; 
appease. 

Another  advantage  which  i 
it  calms  and  romuu.ee  all  Uie 


I'rior,  The  Dove. 

Upon  this,  he 

■    i,  Sir  Timothy  Tittle, 
►unvimirs  pray,  tk, 
It  for  Its  cares. 

CraMw,  Pariah  RagMar. 

0.  To  settle ;  adjust ;  reconcile ;  bring  into  a 
proper  state  or  condition:  as,  to  oompose  differ- 
ences. 

To  reform  oar  manners,  to  compose  quarrels  and  con- 
troversies. Burton,  Aeiat.  of  Met.,  p.  St 

I  hare,  therefore,  always  endeavoured  to  compost  those 
feuds  snd  angry  dissensions  ttetweth  anwtton.  faith,  and 

reason.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Belbrko  Medici,  L  19. 

3.  To  place  or  arrange  in  proper  form;  put  into 
a  settled  state;  arrange. 

Rice,  wheat,  Iwsnes.  snd  such  like,  which  they  set  on 
the  Soore  without  s  cloth,  la  s  woodden  dish,  snd  the 
people  n.tnj**-  t 


no  Lum^jwini/^iusu, 

K-»t»  composing-machine  (kora-pcVring-i 

i-..Tf  i«j    "•  A  type-setting  machine.  Theearll« 

JlUfoa,  M.,LHl     machine.  InvenUnl  bv  William  (  hnrch  In  1K1 


tare-'  rjTK  ct 


PurrJuu,  PiUrrtmsge.  p.  229. 

In  s  peaceful 
7.  To  dispose;  put  into  u 
per  for  any  purpose. 

The  whole  army  seemed  well 
their  swords  which  they  could  not 


i  proper  mood  or  tom- 
[Baro.J 

romneerd  to  obtain  that  by 
lot  by  their  pen. 

Great  iicbellion,  vlil 


There  she  lay, 
I  laid  her,  that  last  eve, 
breathless,  moti.«ileaa,  sleep's  self. 
Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  L  ML 

-Syn.  Coot,  CoUeeted,  etc.    See  tsfal. 

composedly  (kom-po'zed-li).  adt.  In  a  com- 
posed manner;  calmly;  without  agitation ;  se- 
renely; sedately. 

The  roan  without  the  hat  very  composedly  answered.  1 
sm  be.  Cfarcwfun,  Oraxt  Rebellion,  L  S», 

cxDmpos^dness  (kom-po'ied-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  composed;  calmness;  tranquillity;  re- 
pose. 

Serenity  snd  eompoesdness  of  mind. 

Bp.  Witkins,  Natural  Religion,  IL  T. 

(kom-pd'z«r),  n.   One  who  or  that 
(a)  One  who  writes  so  o 

Able  writers  snd  composers. 

!M  One  who  composes  mnslcsl  pieces ;  s  musical  i 
'his  Is  the  ususl  sense  when  used  absolutely.) 

osart'sl  nio«4  brilliant  and  solid  glory  is  I 
talents  as  s  composer. 

Moore,  Encyc.  of  Music,  p.  027. 
«e)  One  who  or  thst  which  quiets  or  calms ;  one  who  ad. 
justs  a  difference  or  reconciles  antagonists, 

Ye  murmuring  streams  thst  In  meanders  roU, 
The  sweet  sssspossn  of  the  pensive  soul ! 

Osty,  The  Kan. 
(rft)  In  printing,  a  compositor.   Ahp.  Laud. 

composing-frame  ( kom-po'iing.frim),  it.  Same 
as  composing-stand. 

-ma-shin'), 

— llest  composlng- 
InTenUHl  by  William  Chnrch  In  1SH,  xtt.  mj.ted 
types  ss  well  as  set  them.  This  special  and 
Ls  making  of  the  types  Is  also  the  basis  of 
more  recent  UivenUons;  but  most  compostng-mschtnes 
are  constructed  to  set  types  previously  nude.  The  types 
are  specially  grooved  or  nicked  to  lit  them  for  being  seised 
sutomstlcally.  The  arrangement  of  classified  types  in 
separate  channels,  and  their  dialndgment  In  order  into  a 
larger  channel  by  means  of  levers  touched  from  s  finger- 
board, are  features  common  to  most  composing  in  sell  I  lie*, 
widely  as  tbey  may  differ  In  other  details  of  construction. 
Few  of  theae  machines  have  come  Into  practical  use  owing 
especially  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  or  distributing 
the  types  by  an  automatic  process  In  the  special  manner 
required.   See  KMorype. 

composing-room  (kgm-pd'zirjg-rom),  n.  A 
room  in  which  types  are  set  and  made  ready 
for  printing. 

composing-rule  (kom-pd'xing.rSl),  a.  In  priaf- 
ing,  a  thin  piece  of  brass  or  steel  fitted  to  the 
composing-stick,  on  or  against  which  the  < 
positor  places  and  arranges  the  types. 

smooth  rule  permits  the  free  movement  of  type  I 
process  of  spacing,  and  it  la  also  used  ss  s  support  In  ths 
set  of  emptying  the  stick. 

composing-stand  (kom-pd'zing-stand),  n.  In 
printing,  an  elevated  framework,  usually  of 
wood,  on  which  the  type-eases  are  placed  in  in- 
clined positions,  the  part  for  the  upper  case  hav- 
ing a  steeper 
slope  than  that 
for  the  lower. 
Also  called  com- 
posing-frame,  or 
in  common  use 
frame  or  stand. 
composing-stick 
(kom-po'ging- 
stik),  it.  Inprinf- 
ing,  a  small  tray  of  iron  or  other  metal,  with 
a  raised  side  and  end,  which  is  held  bv  a  corn- 
in  his  left  hand,  and  in  which  he  places 
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and  arrange*  the  types  that  he  picks  out  of  the 
cases  with  his  right  hand.  The  composlng-stlc*  It 
fitted  with  *  knoc,  adjustable,  by  mean*  of  a  screw  or  ft 
clamp,  to  any  length  of  lino  rouulred  In  printed  work. 
The  earliest  composing-stick*  were  sticks  of  wned,  with 
knees  ipccullytoi^od  on  for  different  length* of  line:  but 
woodon  stick*  are  now  used  only  In  setting  hand-bilU,  or 
for  oilier  work  requiring  very  long  lines. 
Compositse1  (kom-poz'i-te),  n,  jpi.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  (go.  U.  planta,  plants)  of  L.  compositus,  com- 
posite: see  coMiiosite.]  The  largest  natural 
order  of  plants,  including  over  750  genera  and 
10,000  species,  distributed  all  over  the  globe 
wherever  vegetation  is  found,  and  divided 
.  between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
form  about  a  tenth  ot  all  phenogaiiiou*  plant*,  an 
eft.  Hid  In  sua 


equally 

Tbry  ton 


eighth  ot  those  of  North  America,  i 


elm  of ! 


AjJnwwu  (45),  Artemisia  (42),  liciiantbv 


Composite-  (kom-poz'i-te),  it.  pi.  [NT 
pi.  (so.  Ascidice,  q.  v.)  of  L.  compositw 


even  ft  larger  proportion.  They  are  herbs,  or  much  more 
rarely  shrubs,  scarcely  ever  ftrboreacent,  and  are  of  com. 
paratlvely  alight  economic  importance.  A  few  species 
are  cultivated  for  food, »  the  artichoke  (Cyum),  the  sal- 
•Ify  (Trapoyopon),  and  Uie  lettuce  {iMtuca),  othera  hare 
useful  medicinal  properties;  and  aver}' large  number  are 
cultivated  for  ornament.  The  flowers  are  gamopetabm* 
and  mostly  pentamcroua.  sceiile  In  a  close  head  (the  com- 
pound flower  ot  early  botanist*,  whence  the  name  ot  the 
order),  and  lurrouoded  by  an  involucre  of  separate  or 
connate  bract*  The  ovary  la  Inferior  and  onn-celled,  and 
n  fruit,  the  calyx-limb  being 


to  *  circle  of  hairs,  awns,  scales,  or  teeth,  called  the 
pappus.  The  stamens  are  Inserted  on  the  corolla,  and 
their  anthers  ore  united  into  a  tube,  on  which  account  the 
name  Synanlherea  baa  been  sometimes  Riven  to  the  order. 
The  genera  of  the  order  are  divided  into  three  series,  de- 
pending upon  the  character  of  the  corolla,  vis.:  (1)  the 
labialailtonr  (in-  Jfutisioeeer,  of  50  genera,  largely  South 
American),  having  a  bilabiate  corolla,  at  least  in  tile  per- 
( (Z)  the  Lgutitorc,  (or  Ciekmaeta,  o!  U 

all  UguLate  (.trap  shaped 
liw  regular  tubular  corollas  in  all  the  perfect  (lowers.  The 
last  series  Is  again  divided  into  U  tribe*.    The  10  la. 
genera  of  the  order.  Including  Uiree  tenths  of  the  spe 
are  Senecio  (H*0  species,  largely  of  South  America 
southern  Africa),  Eupatorium  (4*)  species,  all  Atuerii 

ap^es^o/^he'SJedlterra^ 
(£50  species,  mostly  South  AmericauX  lletichrueum  (£15 
,  ot  southern  Africa  and  Australia).  Alter  (174  spe- 
r  North  American),  Cnicue  (loft  species,  of  the 
eo -Persian  regtou  and  North  America),  .drf*. 
let,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America), 
i  (130  species,  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  North 
America).  By  tar  the  largest  North  American  genus  Is 
Ater(iU  species),  followed  by  SofidaaorjsX  SrifervnCl\ 
Senccio  (57).  A^f-aptnu  (45),  Artemisia  (42),  tfelian  ' 
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nation  in  the  species  or  other  subdivisions 
which  constitute  it :  often  applied  to  artificial 
groups  composed  of  widely  separated  elements. 
—  Composite  algebra,  one  separable  Into  two,  each 
that  ever}'  two  units  Iwlongtng  on*  to  one  algebra  and  th* 
other  to  the  other,  sad  neither  common  to  the  two.  when 
multiplied  together  give  aero,— Composite  arch,  the 
lancet  or  pointed  arch,  In  tome  forms :  to  called  because 
the  sides  are  not  arcs  of  circle*,  hut  are  described  each 
from  two  centers.  This  style  of  arch  la  more  usual  In  the 
medieval  architecture  ot  England  than  In  thatof  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Hwrotanderuiw*/.— Composite  beam, 
carriage,  group.  He*  tb*  noun*.— Composite  Joint, 
In  entosa.,  a  Joint  permitting  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
movement. — Composite  maxillae,  In  cntom. ,  msxlllat 
having  more  than  one  lobe. —  Composite  numbers, 
such  numbers  as  can  be  uieaiuri'd  exactly  by  a  nuinl^-r 
exceeding  unity,  as  e  by  S  or  8  :  thus,  4  la  the  lowest  eom- 
posits  numAer.— Composite  photograph,  a  single  pho- 
tographic portrait  produced  from  more  Uian  one  sub- 
ject The  negative*  from  the  Individuals  who  are  to  eater 
Into  the  cumiiosUe  photograph  are  so  made  at  to  show  the 
facet  as  nearly  as  possible  nf  the  sire  and  lighting, 
snd  In  the  asm*  position.  These  negatives  sre  then  printed 
to  at  to  register  together  upon  tlte  tame  piece  of  paper, 
each  l*lng  exposed  to  the  light  for  the  same  fraction  of 
the  fall  time  required  for  printing.  It  It  believed  that  by 
study  and  comparison  of  such  photograph*  made  from 
large  series  of  subject*,  type*  of  countenance,  local,  gen- 
et-si, etc,  can  be  obtained.— Composite  proof,  in  logic, 
on*  involving  several  distinct  Inference*.— Composite 
relation,  a  relation  eatlancd  If,  and  only  If,  aom*  one  of 
tb*  componeut  relations  1*  satisfied.  It  It  distinguished 
from  an  aijgrrrmlt  rriation,  which  It  satlttled  If,  and  only 
If,  all  the  partial  relations  are  aatun.-l  —  Composite 
Balling,  In  norij  ,  a  combination  of  great-circle  ainiparal- 
1*1  sslRiig.— Composite  whole.  In  tnetapK.,  a  onion  ot 
matter  an<l  t.-nn,      ot  acl  and  p-.wrr 

13.  »i  1.  Something  made  up  of  parts  or  dif- 
ferent elements ;  a  compound;  a  composition. 

Each  man's  understanding  .  .  .  Is  a  cvmposite  of  natural 
capacity  and  superinduced  habit  //orris,  flermea. 


They  an 
Orientals. 


',  thn 
I.  38 


Also  called  dstentcecr. 

fem. 
com- 
pound: see  composite.')  In  tool.',  a  family  of 
compound  ascldfans,  convsponditig  to  tho  fam- 
ily Botryllitlte ;  the  efpruueidia;  (which  see), 
omposite  (kom-poz'it  or  kom'po-zit),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  eoWDOsiiiM,  pp.  of  com  poncre,  put  together : 
see  compose,  compound*-,  r.J  I.  a.  1.  Made  up 
of  distinct  parts  or  elements;  compounded; 
especially,  so  combined  as  to  manifest  diversity 
of  origin  or  make-up. 
Happiness,  like 


.  .  Is  foaipaeiuF. 

Londvr. 

The  method  of  Tennyson  may  be  termed  composite  or 
Idyllic :  the  former,  as  a  process  that  embraces  every  va- 
riety of  rtivthin  and  technical  effect;  the  latter,  as  essen- 
tially descriptive.  Shxloum,  Vict  Poet*,  p.  6. 

Specifically  —  2.  Made  of  parts  so  combined  as 
to  lose  their  distinctive  characters.  [Hare.]  — 
8.  [cop.]  In  arc*.,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  last 
of  the  five  orders,  because  (he  capital  which  char- 
acterizes it  is  com- 
posed from  those  of 
other  order*.,  bor- 
rowing a  quarter- 
round  from  the  Tus- 
can or  Roman  Doric, 
a  rank  of  leaves  from 
the  Corinthian,  and 
voluteR  from  the 
Ionic.  It*  cornice  lias 
simple  modillimisordeti. 
tils.  It  la  also  called  the 
Roman  or 
der. 
4.  In 
having  a 
skin  on  an  iron 
framework :  as,  a 
composite  vessel ;  a 
vessel  built  on  the 
composite  principle. 
— 6.  In  fro/.,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Com- 
posittr ;  having  tho 
characters  of  this  or- 
der: as,  a  composite 
plant :  a  composite 
flower.  See  ComijxwiiVrt.— 6.  In  .-oo?.,  marked 
(as  a  genus,  order,  etc.)  by  wide  range  of  va- 


Disxyln  In 

2.  Specifically,  a  composite  photograph. 

When  the  composite  portrait  of  the  class  of  '  w  at  smith 
College  was  made.  It  was  my  plan  to  mftke  enmpeeifss  of 
th*  succeeding  Senior  classes,  and  I  Imped  at  some  time 
to  bo  able  to  eecurc  compaiites  of  classes  In  other  colleges. 

TAe  Century,  XXXV.  m. 

3.  In  bot.,  one  of  the  CompomUr. 
composition  (kom-p^-ciah'on),  it.   [<  ME.  eom- 

pomcion,  -ottn,  =  D.  kompontie  =  (i.  composi- 
tion =  Pan.  8w.  kompotition,  <  OF.  composition, 
F.  eompotitiOH  =  8p.  composition  =  Pg.  compo- 
sieSo  =  It.  coMposiztonr,  <  !<.  composition-),  con- 
positio(n-),  a  putting  together,  connection,  esp. 
tho  connection  or  arrangement  of  words,  <  eom- 
ponerc,  eonponere,  pp.  compositus,  eonpositus, 
bring  together,  arrange :  see  compose  and  com- 
pound*, r.  ]  1.  The  act  of  composing  or  com- 
pounding, or  tho  state  of  being  composed,  com- 
pounded, or  made  up ;  union  of  different  things 
or  principles  into  an  individual  whole;  the; 
ductlon  of  a  whole  by  the  union  or  combina 
of  parts,  constituents,  or  elements. 

Pace  than  Composition, 
/YotmU,  LcXtcrs,  I.  ill.  80. 
The  next  operation  we  may  observe  In  the  mind  shout 
its  Ideas  Is  composition ;  whereby  It  puts  together  several 
of  thus*  simple  ones  It  has  received  from  sensation  and  ra- 

r,  ii.  xj. «. 


that  there  must  go  s  million 
itloni  to  everybody's  compo. 
WttlpoU,  Letters,  II.  lhS. 

Specifically— («)  The  act  of  producing  a  literary  work. 

The  lalmr  of  composition  begin*  when  you  have  to  put 
year  separate  th  resit*  of  thought  Into  a  loom ;  to  weave 
them  into  a  continutma  whole ;  to  connect,  to  Introduce 
them ;  to  blow  them  out  or  to  expand  them ;  to  carry  them 
to  ft  close.  Dt  vuimvy,  Mtyle,  IL 

(t>)  The  art  of  patting  wont*  and  sentences  together  In 
accordance  with  tho  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric :  as, 
Greek  pros*  composition,  (r)  In  printimi,  the  letting 
of  typ*  ;  type-setting ;  In  *  wider  sense,  the  preparation 
of  type  for  use  In  the  production  of  printed  sheet*.  Includ- 
ing setting,  correction  of  errors,  making  up,  and  Imposi- 
tion, (if)  In  pAiW.,  tho  union  of  two  (rarely  mure  than 
two)  Independent  words  to  form  a  tingle  word  (called  a 
aimtmtnd) ;  the  formation  of  a  word  out  of  other  existing 
word*,  as  rainbow  fnjm  ruin  and  ;  and  tu  fsraf/einsa. 
l\Mikt,fu»fil.  ebx  See  comjaminf  uwnf.  under  compnsind>, 
a.  (e)  In  mum:,  the  art  ot  composing  music  according 
to  scientific  rales.  Composition  I*  said  to  be  etrirt  when  it 
fnllows  certain  recognl^d  rules  of  niutlcsl  form,  and/re* 
wlien  It  l>  neire  or  less  Independent  of  such  rules  (.0  In 
the  itiw  urb,  arrsiigvsncnt  or  grouping  of  parts,  especially 
harmonious  grouping,  or  that  combination  of  the  several 
parts  wliereby  a  subject  or  an  obloet  It  sgrceably  presented 
to  the  nUud.  esch  part  living  tulHirdliwte  to  the  whole. 

Light,  space,  color ;  that  subtle  synthesis  of  line*  and 
forma  which  Ilia  most  ititluentinl  master 


him,  and  which  we  call  roin/wuirion. 

-Veir  Princeton  Iter.,  1L  Si. 

(j)  Combination  ;  orderly  disposition  ;  regnlation. 

Qucttkmlug  how  deep  they  thonld  set  It  |the  cross],  with 
what  eamfaissfim*  of  gestun-  to  wi.rthlp  It,  and  the  like 
curiosities  of  Paganish  ChrUtlanltle. 


composition 

A  preacher  In  the  Invention  of  matter,  election  of  v 
rompofiriori  of  gesture,  look,  pronunciation,  motion,  i 
ail  these  faculties  at  once.  B.  Jonson,  Utacoverie*. 

2.  Specifically,  an  act  of  combination  such  that 
the  distinctive  o* 


of  aggregation  and  composition 
of  thought.    In  mathematics,  it  is  seen 

;if  addition  and  multiplication  ;  in  cbesn- 
ictlon  of  mechanical  mixture  and  dietnl- 
In  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  dislinc- 


fled.  [Bare.] 

The  dtatincUi 
llcrougii  all  cast 
in  the  distinctie. 
istry.  in  the  dial 
cs]  corabinslioi] 

lion  between  "  and  be  it  further  enacted  "  and  "  ProvldeHi 
always,"  and  so  on.  Dt  Maroon,  Syllabus,  1 17a 

3.  That  which  results  from  composing,  as  a 
literary,  musical,  or  artistic  production;  spe- 
cifically, a  short  essay  written  as  a  school  ex- 
ercise. 


Culourlsta  always  liked  to  introduce  the  tw 
of  her  white  robew  Into  tbelr  c»mporHufn*. 

J.  A.  Sirmond;  Italy  and  Oreece,  p  OS. 

Long  aeutencew  In  a  short  composition  are  like  large 
rooms  in  a  amall  bouse.  Shenetonc 

The  best  Persian  composition*,  alike  In  prose  and  In 
verse,  are  marked  by  line  poetic  Imagery,  combined  with 
a  profusion  of  metaphor.  Jf.  A.  sun.,  CXL.  ZSL, 

4.  That  which  results  from  the 
ornnionof  several  ingredients;  a 
as,  type-metal  is  a  w imposition  of  lead 
timony. 


Vast  pillars  of 
looks  .  .  .  like  marble 


r  with  ft  composition  that 

A'l'Jieon. 


Specifically — 5.  The  combination  of  materials 
of  which  printers'  inking-rollers  are  made.  Tb* 
ordlnsry  Ingredients  are  glue  and  moiaasea,  holleil  t. ae- 
ther In  such  proportions  and  to  such  s  degree  ss  to  pro- 
duce sn  elastic  substance  of  considerable  durability,  A 
kind  called  patent  ixitupnrif  ion  It  composed  chiefly  of  glue, 
glycerin,  ami  sugar.  Often  contracted  to  eomMo. 
6.  The  manner  in  which  or  the  stuff  of  which 
anything  is  composed ;  general  constitution  or 
make-up ;  structure. 
So  hath  God  given  your  majesty  a  composition  of  under- 
admirable. 

Boevn,  Advancement  of  Learning,  L  *. 

are  the  chief  and  | 


By.  Atterlmry,  Sermons,  IIL  Elf. 

Hence— 7.  Congruity;  consistency.  [Rare.] 

There  Is  no  composition  In  these  news 

That  gives  them  credit.        SsaJk,,  Othello,  t.  S. 

8.  The  compounding  or  reconciling  of  differ- 
ences, or  of  different  interests;  a  mutual  set- 
tlement or  agreement  ;  now,  specifically,  an 
agreement  between  a  debtor  and  a  creditor  by 
which  the  latter  accepts  part  of  the  debt  due 
to  him  in  satisfaction  of  the  whole. 
There  ya  no  Boundacyoei  of  any  such*  Chsonntry,  but  a 


.  of  Tykff,*ue. 

.  E.  T,  !i.X  p.  MO. 


Thut  we  nrv  ftgreed  ■ 
I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written, 
And  scald  between  us.      SKak.,  A.  and  C,  IL  8. 

Do  they  think  by  their  rode  attempts  to  dethrone  th* 
Majesty  of  Heaven,  or  by  standing  at  the  greatest  detlance, 
to  make  bim  willing  to  come  to  terms  ot  nnsipatirioa  with 
Uitm  1  •StiUilujJteel.  Sermoua,  I.  iL 

The  private  making  ot  candles  for  consumption  st  hom* 
*ai  allowed  under  a  rvmpneitior-  " 


conpn^ition  for  the  duty. 
S.  Dvmll,  Taxe*  in  England,  IV.  317 

0.  The  sum  or  rate  paid,  or  agreed  to  be  paid, 
in  compounding  with  creditors :  as,  he  havs 
agreed  to  pay  a  composition  of  60  cents  on  the 
dollar,  or  of  12  shillings  in  the  pound. 

A  granting  of  escheat  land*  for  two  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  sere,  composition.  Beerrtey,  Virginia,  i,  »  s. 

10.  In  marie;  (a)  The  combination  of  sounds 
which  form  a  compound  stop  in  an  organ,  (b) 
A  mechanical  contrivance  for  moving  the  han- 
dles of  organ-stops  in  groups. —  lit.  The  syn- 
thetical mode  or  procedure  in  investigation  or 
exposition;  synthesis. 

The  investigation  of  different  things  by  the  method  of 
analysis  ought  ever  to  precede  the  method  of  coin  position. 

.Veu-f on,  Optica*. 

Antifriction  composition*.  See  antifriction.  Can- 
nabic  composition.  See  mnnabic.  —Composition 
cloth,  s  material  made  from  long  llax,  and  dressed  with 
a  solution  which  renders  It  water-proof.  It  it  used  for 
bogs,  trunk-covers,  etc.—  Composition  deed,  s  contract 
between  creditors  and  their  dchtur  effecting  s  cocnpu*i< 
Hon,  usually  In  s  tnsnner  to  bind  the  creditors  not  to 
molest  the  debtor  — Composition  face.  Same  ascoas- 
pnei'ivn  plane.— Composition  metal,  s  kind  of  brass 
made  of  copper,  tine,  etc. ,  used  instead  of  copper,  which 
It  dearer,  at  sheathing  for  vessel*—  Composition  of 
displacements,  strains,  velocities,  accelerations, 
forces,  stresses,  etc..  In  mreA..  the  union  or  combius- 
tb  in  of  t  wo  or  more  forces  or  velocities,  scttng  In  the  same 
or  different  directions.  Into  a  single  equivalent  force  or 
velocity.  Thus,  two  force*  acting  In  the  dlrex-lbxu  of  the 
sdjaocnt  tides  of  a  parallelogram,  provided  th*  lengths  of 
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equivalent  to  »  single  force 
nltudoof  the  dlasonal  of  the 


having 
Xp'ro, 


second  terms 


»m  /ore*  Mill 
In  woitA.,  the 
of  toe  mm, 


in  a  scries  of  four  proportloi 

for  the  Ont  term,  at 
tliird  aud  fourth  fur  the  fourth.  Uie 


of  the  lint 
■am  of  Um 

<-c|uallly  of  proportion  subsisting  In  Uie  eecuud 
in  Um  first.  Thus,  If  a  : » : :  c  :  if,  then,  by  tampottlinn, 
a  +  a  1 6  r  i  ,;  ,;  -  Composition  of  ratios.  Heeeiw.- 
iioiui<fnt/io  iin<l«T«impott<idi,«,  — Composition  pedal, 
in  ofyasvoutlrf'in?,  *  pedal  which  dram  ar  wtthdrawe  eev- 
cral  stops  at  once.  Hce  combination  pedal,  under  )»lilW«l 
','„>i.  -  Composition  plane,  the  plane  tor  wliich  the  two 
i  of  ii  twin  crystaltsce  firin)  are  united  in  their  re- 
'  positions :  It  it  usually  the  ant  as  the  itrinninjr- 
Also  called  tomjutUian  /are. 
compositive  (kgm-poz'i-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  composi- 
te, pp.,  compound  (see  composite,  compote),  + 
w.J  Having  the  power  of  compounding  or 
ring;  proceeding  by  composition;  syn- 
Hosicorth —  CompoalUve  method,  synthesis. 


The  wealth  of  the  Indlrt  wa»  a  rich  eon 
op  parasites  and  rogues  with  other  not 
TUknar, 


<>**t.  that  brought 
lous  weeds. 
Span.  Lit,  III.  lav 

4.  A  composition  for  plastering  the  exterior  of 
houses.    Usually  called  compo. 
compost  ( kom  'post ) ,  v.  t .  [Cf.  ML.  compotUire ; 
from  the  noun:  see  compost,  n.  Cf.  computer.] 

1.  To  manure  with  compost. 

By  .  .  .  forbearing  to 
tumeth  into  field. ■ 

2.  To  plaster, 
ret  (kom-pos'tur),  n.    [<  compost  + 

Cf .  Sp.  Pg.  compostura,  composition,  com- 
posure,  decency,  <  L.  compostura,  eompositura, 
>  connection,  commissure,  syntax,  <  compostus, 


arms  to  compart  the  earth.  > 
dmlnt.  Bacon, 


comptmtux,  pp.  of  eomponerr,  compose :  bc( 
pom,  compound,  v.]  1.  Composition; 
posure. 

It  hath  been  taken  Indifferently,  whether  yon  call  them 
the  one  or  the  other,  both  for  limilltwle  of  dellneamenta 
Draytvn,  Pulyolblon,  xL,  note. 


The  earth  .  a  thief, 
irjmrirr*  stolen 
o-*o*.,  T.  of  A..  Iv,  3. 


compositor  (kom-poz'i-tOT),  n.  [=  F.  composi- 
teur =  Hp.  Pg.  compositor  —  It.  compositor';  a 
com po»er,  a  type-setter,  <  I/,  comjioeitor,  one 
who  arranges  or  disposes,  <  comi»inere,  arrange : 
see  compose.]  1.  In  printing,  one  who  sets 
types;  a  type-setter.  —  2.  A  composing  or 
type-setting  machine.  s>  gym.  Printer,  Competitor. 
s*e  printer. 

compositous  (kgm-poz'i-tus),  a.  [<  L.  compo- 
st tus,  pp.  of  componere.  put  together :  see  comi- 
;-o*ife,  compose.]  In  hot.,  composite;  belong- 
ing to  the  order  ComjxttiUr.  Itorvin. 

compos  mentis  (kom'pos  men'tis).  [L-,  hav- 
ing control  of  one's  mind :  compos,  conpot  (con- 
pot-,  conoou),  having  control,  possessing,  shar- 
ing in,  <  cost-  (intensive)  +  potts,  able :  see 
potent;  mentis,  gen.  of  wicii (.'-)»,  mind:  see 
mental.]  Of  sound  mind.  See  non  compos 
mentis. 

compossessort  (kom-po-xes'or),  n.  [LL.,  <  L. 
com-,  with,  together,  +  possessor,  owner.]  A 
joint  possessor.  Sherwood. 

composslbillty  (kom-pos-l-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  NL. 
meompos*ibilita(t-)t,  <  'eompotrihilis ;  see  coni- 

/  ''''-1  The  possibility  of  existing  or  being 

together.  [Rare.] 

compossible  (kom-pos'i-bl),  a.  [<  NL.  *com- 
pottthilis,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  LL.  poetibilit, 
possible.]  Capable  of  existing  in  one  subject ; 
consistent ;  capable  of  being  true  together. 
Chiliingvorth. 

compost  ,  kom' post  1,  n.  f<  ME.  compost,  a  con- 
diment, mixed  dish,  <  OF.  composte,  a  condi- 
ment, a  mixed  dish,  pickle  (F.  compote,  >  K. 
compote  —  Sp.  Pg.  compo ta,  stewed  fruit),  <  It. 
eomposta,  fern.,  composto,  m&sc.,  as  Pg.  composto, 
mixture,  conserve  (ML.  compcwtNm,  a  mixture 
of  manures),  <  L.  compositus,  compostus,  fern. 
composita,  eomposta,  neut.  compositttm,  compos- 
turn,  pp.  of  componere,  bringtogothcr,  compose : 
see  composite,  compote,  compound1,  v.]  1.  A 
mixture. 

Finding  the  raoet  pleasurable  ain  such  a  aad  .  .  .  earn- 
post  of  more  bitter  than  IMS*,  U niwinoiwf.  Works,  IV.  KM. 

St.  A  mixed  dish ;  a  compote. 

Omjwaru  ,v  contttca.    Baheec  Book  (E.  E.  T.  K),  p.  1X1. 

Datys  in  eosnpnsti,, 
Rookt  oj  PrtcrAtnc*  (E.  E.  T.  .1.,  extra  acr.X  i.  1 

3.  In  agri.,  a  mixture  or  composition  of  vari- 
ous manuring  substances  for  fertilizing  land. 

Avoid  what  la  to  come ; 
And  do  not  »nrcad  the  «mipo<f  on  tho  weedn, 
To  make  them  ranker.  Skat.,  Hamlet,  111.  4. 
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compoguistt,  n.  [Irreg.  < compose  +  -u-ist.  after 
the  mistaken  analogy  of  casuist,  etc.]  A  com- 
poser. Pickering. 

composure  (kom-po'zhur),  n.  [<  compose  +  -tire. 
Cf.  L.  compotitura,  connection,  commissure, 
syntax:  see  ooHtpoifurc]  1.  The  act  of  com- 
posing; composition. 

A  kind  of  Orrek  wine  I  hare  met  with,  air.  In  my  tear, 
ela  ;  It  it  the  tame  that  Itrimaithenea  luraally  drunk,  in  tho 
cuMporur*  of  all  hie  exquiette  ami  meUllluoiu  oration.. 

B.  Jonson,  Cyaahlaa  Rerela,  I.  1. 

Tliej  had  >k-reat  opinion  of  the^piety  and  unblamolilc 
comporore  o     le  c  «nmi.m  jo^)er^^.  ^  ^  ^ 

2t.  That  which  is  composed;  a  composition. 

Ti.  beleev  d  thia  wordlmi  waa  abore  hU  known  atlle  and 
Ortbonraphle,  and  accuaea  the  whole  romnwur.  to  be  con- 
•clou*  of  sum  other  Authur.       Millm,  Eikonoklaatei,  iv. 

Since  the  life  of  the  Unit  men  waa  certainly  rural,  we 
m»>  rva»iHial,|y  ouifecUire  tli 
were  paatoral  hymna. 

3|.  Arrangement ;  combination ; 
ment ;  disposition  ;  posture. 

Bla  rawiaoeure  of  lUmaelf  la  a  at  u died  careleaneeee  with 
hit  amiea  a  crotee. 

Bp.  Earts,  Hlcro-eoenttifrraphie,  A 

The  thspe  of  his  person,  and  rompeeur*  of 
am  remarkably  exact  and  beautiful 


usual  word  being 
Pr.  compondrr. 


:  see  compose), 

rr,   wmjAMrv  as  Sp.  COmpOnCT 

Pg.  com'por  a*  It.  componere,  comporrc,  <  L.  « 


ponere,  conponere.  pp.  compositus,  conpositus, 
put,  place,  lay,  bring,  or  sot  together,  etc.,  in  a 
great  variety  of  applications,  <  com-,  together, 
+  f>ouere,  put,  place  :  see  com-  and  ponent,  and 
cf.  exjiound,  projtountl,  comjione,  itepone,  pro- 
pone, etc.,  and  see  compose,  which  is  peculiarly 
related  to  compound.  Cf.  com/>OMffn7i,  a.  Hence 
(from  L.  wmposeTc)  also  component,  composite, 
compositor,  compost,  compote,  etc.]  L  framt.  1, 
To  put  together  or  mix  (two  or  more  elements 
or  ingredients) :  as,  to  compound  drugs. 

Ne  furein  cauaea  necesaeden  the  [the  creatourl  ueuer  to 
rvmiwvne  werke  of  floterytufe  maU'r. 

Ckaueer,  Boethltii.  III.  meter  ». 

Compounding  all  the  maleriala  of  fury,  haroc,  and  deso- 
lation Into  one  black  elnud,  be  hnntf  for  a  while  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains.        Burke.  Nabob  of  And. 

2.  To  join  or  couple  together ;  combine :  as, 
to  compound  words. 

Therefore,  conspiring  all  together  plaine, 
'lney  did  their  counsels  now  In  one  compound. 

3peiwer,  F.  4.  VI.  T.  U. 
We  have  the  power  of  altering  and  eompownaUnir  .  .  . 
Unateea  Into  all  the  varletU-s  of  picture. 


4t.  Frame ;  composition; 
disposition;  constitution. 

Hit  cempwwr*  must  be  rare  Indeed 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish. 

Sknk.,  A.  and  C,  L  4. 

rither  wivroen  wnuld  think  themselves  bleat  In  your 
"ty,  lord  by  orerybody,  and  of  so 
ear.  a  FUt  for  nobody. 

Sir  J.  VamtnsuA,  Confederacy,  L 

5.  A  composed  state  of  mind; 
— i;  tranquillity. 


No.  S40.    8.  To  form  by  uniting  or  mixing  two  or 

llyuerse  membres  eompounen  a  body. 

Chaucer,  Boethlua,  I1L  prose  10. 

The  discordant  elements  out  of  which  the  Emperor  bad 
compounded  his  realm  did  not  coalesce  iluritis  111*  life- 
time. Motley,  Dutch  Hepubllc,  1.  K. 

Are  not  we  —  and  my  we  ukea  In  yon  —  r*th,JJji»  ml«ed 


4.  Toi 


""iTV  Freeman,  Amer.  lects.,  p.  1M. 

• ;  form ;  establish. 


Old  sailors  were  amaxed  at  the  eomporure  which  be  |  Wll- 
tlaun  of  Orange]  preserved  amid  roaring  breakers  on  a 

perilous  coast.  .If  ilCKufiljr.  Hist.  Eng..  rlL 

I  remember  a  child  who.  able  to  look  with  tolerable 
r/rmi'jturr  on  a  horrible  cadaverous  usaak  while  It  was 
held  ui  the  hand,  ran  sway  shrieking  when  his  father  put 
it  on.  ft.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  state,  p.  GO. 

Of.  Agreement ;  settlement  of  differences ;  com- 
position. [Hare.] 

The  treaty  of  I.'tbridge  gave  tho  fairest  'looc*  °'j*ah  JjjJ 

7f.  Combination;  bond. 

com  pott,  "■    Same  as  compote. 

compotation  (kom-p^ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  com- 
position as  It.  compota+ionc,  <  L.  eompotatio(n-), 
(Cicero's  translation  of  Gr.  ovftxAotm',  sympo- 
sium (see  ftfiw/Kwrisssj),  <  com-,  together,  +  po- 
fatto(s-),  a  drinking:  see  pofafion.]  The  act  of 
drinking  or  tippling  togethor.    Sir  T.  Bromc. 

The  fashion  of  computation  waa  still  occaaionally  prac- 
tised In  Scotland.  Seott. 

COmpotatOT  (kora'p^-tA-t<jr),  n.  [LL.  ( >  F.  com- 
positeur), collateral  form  of  L.  compotor,  a 
drinking  companion,  <  com-,  together,  +  patel- 
lar, potor,  a  drinker,  <  potare,  pp.  potatus,  drink. 
Of.  compotation.  ]  One  who  drinks  with  another. 
[Bare.f 


;  state  rtoiiipowniie 

.SJuiir.,T.  of  A.,lv.  S. 
SeiMllng  for  her  agalne.  hee  told  her  before  her  friends, 
she  must  goe  with  bun,  and  comj«>iviuf  peace  belwlit  her 
Countrle  and  v». 

gaoted  In  Cspf.  John  Smith  t  Trie  Travels.  II.  14. 

6t.  To  put  together  in  due  order,  as  words  or 
sentences ;  compose. 

The  first  rule  of  scole,  sa  thus 
How  that  Latin  shall  be  eompmnwif 
And  in  what  wise  It  shall  be  soused. 

Oosrer,  Cisit  Amsnl..  It.  90. 

Luclan's 


6.  To  settle  amicably; 
a  difference  or  conf 


compote  (kom'pot),  i 

fomtiof  =  Sii.  Pg.  r< 


r  of  syllabub. 
Pope,  To  Mr.  Knight. 

it.  [=  D.  Dan.  kom)H>t  as  O, 
compot  =  Sp.  Pg.  compota,  <  F.  compote,  <  OF. 
composte,  a  mixture,  compost:  see  compost,  n.] 
1.  Fruit  stewed  or  preserved  in  syrup,  some- 
times with  spices. —  2.  Same  as  compo  tier. 
compotentt,  a.    [ME..  <  L.  ros»pofcii(t-)»,  hav- 
ing power  with  (one),  <  cowi-,  together,  +  po- 
fenff-bj,  having  power:  see  compos  mentis  and 
potent.]    Having  control.  Chaucer. 
COmpotier  (F.  pron.  kom-po-ti-a'),  n.    [F.,  < 
compote:  see  compote.]    A  chinu  or  glass  dish 
In  which  stewed  or  preserved  frttit,  or  the  like, 
is  served.    Also,  sometimes,  compote. 
compotor  (ltom-piJ'tor),  n.    [L. :  gee  compota- 
for.J    A  eompotntor'.'    Hotter.  [Rare.] 
compount,  r.    An  obsolete  form  of  compound1. 
Chaucer. 

compouiid>  (kom-pound'),  ■.  [As  in  earjxH.«fi 
ana  propound,  winch  have  the  same  radical  elc- 


1  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

.VAn*,,  2  Men.  VI.,  It  L 

7.  To  settle  by  agreement  for  a  reduced  amount 
upon  different  terms,  as  a  debt  or  dues  of  any 

as,  to  com/tound  tithes.    See  II.,  3. 

Thia  gentleman  had  now  mnpmiiMfeif  a  debt  of  f.200,- 
<w>.  conlr.cte.1  by  hu  grandfather. 

Krefyn,  Diary,  Jnne  10,  I8S1. 

Wiall  I.  ye  gode,  he  cries,  my  debts  compound  I  Haft. 

8.  To  agree,  for  a  consideration,  not  to  prose- 
cute or  punish  a  wrong-doer  for :  as,  to  rom- 
pound  a  crime  or  felony,  it  is  equally  illegal,  whe- 
ther the  consideration  t>e  a  money  present,  the  restitution 
of  stolen  money  or  goods,  or  other  acta  performed  or  jmv 
cured  by  the  offender  or  another  in  his  Interest,  tii-'ii  a 
promise  of  immunity  from  pruoecutiun  or  the  withholding 
of  evidence 

II,  infra  as.  1.  To  agree  upon  concession; 
come  to  terms  of  agreement  by  abating  some- 
thing of  the  first  demand,  or  by  granting  some- 
thing on  both  sides ;  make  a  compromise :  used 
absolutely,  or  with  for  (formerly  also  on)  be- 
fore the  thing  accepted  or  remitted,  and  acsffc 
before  the  person  with  whom  the  agreement  is 


We  here  deliver, 
Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  palrtciana. 
Together  with  the  seal  o'  the  senate,  what 
We  have  compmrmfed  on.  Shak..  Cor. .  v.  S. 

to  furnish  ten  oten  .  .  .  fur  thirty 
if.  Carrie,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

do  somewhat  gild  their  Infirmities,  and 

ct  far  their  fnllles- 

.Sir  T.  /froirw,  Kellgtn  Modlci,  ii.  1, 


2.  ComjKist ; 


ment,  the  d  is  excrescent  after  n,  as  In  round1, 
sound*,  hind*,  lend,  and  the  vulgar  rirornrf, 
swound,  etc.  (the  d  being  naturally  developed 
from  the  n  by  dissimilated  geuuuation,  but 
partly  due,  perhaps,  in  this  case,  to  the  ME. 
pp.  eompouned,  E.  adj.  compound);  <  ME.  ros»- 
DONncfl,  later  eomponcn  (the  later  E.  eompone 
being  based  directly  on  the  L.),  <  OF.  com- 
ponare,  cumpunun,  arrange,  direct  ^ rare,  tne 


No,  no,  dear  r'Tlend,  moke  it  up,  make  it  up:  ay,  ay, 
I'll  rotnvonnd.  Confrere* Way  of  the  W  orld,  v.  6. 

2.  To  make  a  bargain,  in  general ;  agree. 

If  you  think  II  meet,  eompousHf  with  him  by  the  year, 
and  let  him  abide  here  with  you  ;  if  not,  use  bin,  for  the 
preeent,  and  dismiss  him.  Shak.,  M.  for  11..  It.  i. 

They  saw  Men  nnYr  to  compouivf  with  Heaven  forall  their 
Injustice  and  op]>reaHlon.       stittin*jjl*rt,  semuiHs,  I,  111. 

3.  To  settle  with  a  creditor  by  agreement,  and 
discharge  a  debt  on  the  payment  of  a  less  sum 
in  full;  or  to  make  an  agreement  to  pay  a  debt 
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by  means  or  In  a  manner  different  from  that 
stipulated  or  required  by  law.  it  usually  implies 

payment  at  or  agreement  on  a  gross  sum  lea*  than  the 
aggregate  due.  see  compoeitism,  H. 
47  To  settle  with  one  who  has  committed  a 
crime,  agreeing  for  a  consideration  not  to  prose  - 
cnte  him.  Bee  I.,  8. — 5.  To  give  out ;  fail:  said 
of  a  home  in  racing.  [Sporting  slang.] 
compound1  (kom'ponnd),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
eomponntd,  pp.  of  ampouiten,  mix,  compound : 
see  the  verb.]  L  a.  1.  Composed  of  two  or 
more  olemonts,  parts,  or 
simple. 

Mr,  it  U  of  n.m'.  I  i  «nd,  R  I  may  so  express  I 
compound  importance,  temtt.  Orations,  I 

S.  In  6of.,  made  up  of  several  similar  parts 
aggregated  into  a  common  whole  Compound 
animals,  animals  In  which  individual!,  although  distinct 
as  regards  man y  of  the  f unctions  of  life,  an  yet  connected 
by  some  part  of  their  frame  ao  aa  to  form  a  united  whole. 
Such  are  the  polysomia  and  some  of  the  aacidiana.  Many  of 
theae  aulmala  are  of  a  oomparatively  high  type.  See  cut 
under  /'ofi/too.-  Compound  arch  way ,  In  werfiewf  amJL, 
a  aeries  of  arclie*  of  different  aires,  Inclosed  In  an  arch 
of  lancer  dimensions  Compound  ails,  beam-engine, 
bolster,  ether,  event,  etc  See  the  »«>  Compound 
eyes  of  Insects,   see  rye.   Compound  flower,  the 

flower  of  a  plant  of  Uie  order  Compositor.  See  Compasi- 
(atl.  -Compound  fraction,  fracture,  fruit.  See  Die. 
nouiia.—  Compound  householder,  in  Great  RriUin,  a 
householder  who  cotnpounda  with  tils  landlord  for  his 
ratea  —  that  ia,  wbuae  rale*  are  included  In  hla  rent, 
I  »hull  designate  these  Inhabitant*  of  towna  by  a  phrase 
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bur  a  prefix  which  ia  not  used  as 

tvTo/f,  d uvsm ;  and  the  term  la  so 
applied  to  derivatives  made  by 
ea  and  suffixes.  »  gyn. 

Complex.  Complicated, 
etc.    See  intricate. 

H.  n.  1.  Some- 
thing produced  by 
combining  two  or 
more  ingredients, 
part »,  or  elements  ; 
a  combination  of 
parts  or  principles 
forming  a  whole. 

Hlatury,  at  least  hi  Its 
state  of  Ideal  perfection, 
U  a  romuuHfid  of  poetry 
and  philosophy. 

Macaulup,  llallani'a 
[Const  Hist. 

Hpecifically— 8.  In  gram.,  a 
(which  see,  under  I.). 
Many  words  that  aw 


comprehensible 


>  ult.  E. 


I  have  lost  the  .p. 


though  I  am  tuA 
n;  lahalltci 


term  thein  «■«»- 
(Jladsione. 


by  which  they  are  heat 
it  ia  one  of  exact  legal 
pound  householders. 

Compound  Interest  See  intent.  Compound  In- 
terval, in  music,  au  Interval  greater  than  an  octave,  aa  a 
nbith,  a  twelfth,  etc.  —  Compound  larceny.  SeefureeNp. 
—  Compound  leaf,  a  leaf  computed  of  several  Icadets  on 
one  petiole,  called  a  common  petiole  or  rachls.  It  may  be 
either  digitutelv  or  piunately 
compound,  and  the  leaflet* 
may    be   themselves  com- 

pound.    Compound  mea- 
sure, rhythm,  time,  in  nv«- 
tie,  a  rhythm  in  which  the 
measure*  are  made  up  of  two 
or  more  grou|«s  of  accents. 
A  compound  measure  la  call- 
11  there  are  two  or 
ipa.  triple  If  there 
whether  like  groups 
?a  are  constructed 
>r  In  triple  rhyllun. 
it  Inn  laacomiiouud 
y thin,  each  group 
triple  itiythin. 
Compound  microscope, 
motion,  number.  See  Uie 
noaiia  -  Compound  ooel 


I  bungalows,  standing  amid  flower-gar. 

lit  compound*,  with  Englisb  uamea 


duple 
■lng 


Plaoseely  Compound  Lett. 


la  ted  spot.  In  entom. ,  a  spot  with  three  or  more  clrclea 
anrrounding  a  central  spot 


pound  pistil,  an  ovary 
ent  carpels.—  Compoui 
Compound  quantity. 

elating  of  several  terms  united  by  the 


or  pupil  of  tlie  eye.  —  Com- 
iHialstliig  of  two  or  more  cosies- 


wllty 


(a)  In  attt. ,  a  quan 

r  sign  +  or  — .  Hi ii-. 
at  ~  6  —  e  and  fta  -  6  are  compound  quantities,  (ft)  In 
arith.,  a  quantity  which  consists  of  more  than  one  de- 
nomination, aa  r>  pounds,  fi  shillings,  and  9  pence,  or  4 
miles,  X  furlongs,  and  lu  yards;  hence,  the  operations  of 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing  anrh  quan- 
tities are  termed  compoNmi  mfdiftow,  eompeuud  sutdrae- 
tion,  compound  multiplication,  and  compound  dicisum, — 
Compound  ratio,  the  ratio  w  hich  the  product  of  the  an- 
tecedents of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  product  of  their 
consequents.  Thus.  8  to  7'J  Is  a  ratio  compounded  of  S  to 
Band  of  8  to  IS.  because  A -i  *  rV  In  like  manner  the 
ratio  of  at.  to  cd  I*  a  ratio  compounded  of  a  to  e  and  of  e 

to  d ;  for  -  -i  x  Henco  It  follows  that  In  any  con- 
tinued proportion  the  ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the  last  ia 
compounded  of  all  tho  Intermediate  ratios. 
—  Compound  screw, 
two  or  more  screws  on  <* 
the  same  axis.  When 
the  pitch  of  the  re- 
apeetivc  screws  varies. 
It  forms  a  differential 
screw ,  when  they  run  In 
different  directions,  It  ts 
a  right-and-left  screw. 

K.  It.   Knipkt     Com-  />  

pound  sentence,  a  »•  n  ((  91 
tenco  consisting  of  two  \?  


3.  In  chem.,  a  compound  body. 

Rnlystaocea  .  .  .  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or  i 
elements  are  termed  compound  bodies.  These  oompo 
have  In  general  no  mure  resemblance  in  properties  to  the 
elements  which  have  united  to  form  them  than  a  word 
has  to  the  letters  of  which  It  la  made  up. 

W,  A.  Hitler,  Chemistry,  1 1. 
Binary  compound.  Bee  binary, 
compound-  (kom 'pound),  ».  [<  Malay  cam- 
pong,  an  inelosure.  According  to  another  view, 
a  corruption  of  Pg.  aim/ianha,  a  yard  or  court, 
prop,  a  suite,  company:  see  companu,  a,]  In 
India  and  the  Ea* t  generally,  a  walleu  inelosure 
or  courtyard  containing  a  residence  with  the 
necessary  outhouses,  servants'  quarters,  ete. 

the  ware hoime  place  ; 
i  each  walled  space. 
India  oauttt.  March  s,  1781, 

Rows  of  detach 
den*  and  ncslly-lald 

on  III*  gate  ways.     M'.  It.  ««./•«,  Wary  in  India,  tt  Bt, 
compoundable  (kptu-pouii'dis-bl),  a.    [<  com- 
pound1, v.,  +  -«eiV.]    Capable  of  being  com- 
pounded, in  any  sense  of  the  verb. 
A  penalty  of  not  lesa  than  forty  shilling*  or  nun-  than 
uwr«'«v  f,.r  n  term  of  Imprisonment, 
Dickens,  t'ncoiiimercla]  Traveller,  ill. 

compounder  (kgm-poun'd^r),  n.  One  who  com- 

poumls.  ^)  One  who  miles  different  thing*  or  illgTedl- 
ents  :  as,  a  cuuiBoumifer  of  druga.  (ft)  (»tte  who  stteinpls 
bj  bring  imrtU-s  to  terms  of  , 
alaiut  or  enters  into  a  coin|i 

Aoftners,  sweet ners,  compounder*,  and  expedient  mon- 
gers. -SV(/l. 

(if)  One  who  eompouuila  with  a  debtor  or  s  felon. 
Religious  houses  made  com/iowiiiiio's 
For  th'  horrid  actions  of  the  founders. 

8.  Butler,  SVeakneas  and  Misery  of  Man,  1.  17. 

(e)  One  at  an  English  university  who  pays  extraonllnary 
f.vs  tor  the  degree  he  la  to  take.  r,«vf.  tO  <Mc  wh<i  Is 
or  ha*  ' 
by. 
or  due*. 

l*hree  life  compositions  have  liecn 
year,  hut  as  five  cntfipoumfrrj  liave  ill 
period  no  money  lias  been  invested 
■infill 


me  that  form  of  e 
the  soul  of  an  Iaraellte,  ..."  Let  hb  soul  be  In  the  \ 
den  of  Eden. "        Jer.  Taulm,  Work.  (cd.  laaH  II.  m, 

comprehend  (kom-prA-hend'),  r.  [<  ME.  com- 
prcheMden  (also  eomprendem,  <  OF.)  =  OF.  F.  Pr. 
comprcmire  =  Hp.  comprentier,  comprrhtmder  = 
Pg.  comprchcndcr  =  It.  romprenderc,  <  L.  com  pre- 
henderc,  conprckcndcrc,  oontr.  comprenderc  (also 
written  eumprahtmdcre,  comftrtrndcre),  pp.  com- 
prehennu,  romprenmu,  graap,  lay  hold  of  (phvsi- 
eally  or  mentally),  <  com-,  together,  +  fircken- 
dern,  contr.  prciderc,  seize:  aee  prrheud,  and 
Of,  apprehend,  deprehend,  reprehend.  Hence  ult, 
(from  L.  cyjmprcmfcrc)  comprise,  q.  v.J  I.  trans. 
1.  To  take  in.  include,  or  embrace  within  a  cer- 
tain scope ;  include.  («)  To  Include  within  s  certain 
extent  of  apace  or  time  :  as,  New  England  ewnprthemU  six 
ea ;  the  nuait  notable  evenu  were  comprehended  In  the 
ten  years  of  the  century. 
These  two  small  cabinets  do  comprehend 
The  sum  of  all  the  wealth  that  It  hath  pleas . I 
Adversity  to  leave  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man 'a  Fortune,  L  1. 
(ft)  To  include  within  limit*  of  any  kind  ; 
in  the  couilltuuon  or  nature. 


received  during  the 
;ed  during  the  same 


/net.  Jour.,  XV.  tat. 


on*  Into  which  the  Jacobite  party  divided  shortly  after 
the  revolution.  The  Compounders  desired  s  restoration 
hut  demanded  constitutional  guarotiteea  and  a  general 
amnealv.  See  .VoncoMpovmfer.  -  Amicable  COtnpound- 

Louii  ' 


Compound  f 
a.  dUfereausl  screw ;  *,  rsTBt-snfl 

left  KM*. 


or  more  clauses,  each 
with  It*  own  subject  and 
predicate :  opposed  to 
a  simple  teuteuee,  which 
contains  only  a  single 
clause.  A  compound  sen- 
tence may  conalat  of  co- 
ordinate clauses,  or  of  a  principal  clause  ami  subordinate 
cUuaes  (in  which  caae  It  la  called  a  complex  eentencei,  or 
or  i-ith  —  Compound  gteam -engine.  Hcc  shotMi-cNiriiv, 

—  Compound  stem,  a  stem  that  .Undo*  Into  branches. 

—  Compound  stop.  In  treoanJtuUdintj,  a  Rtop  that  lias 
more  than  one  pipe,  to  each  key.  Also  called  a  mixture, 
—Compound  umbel,  an  umbel  which  baa  ail  It*  rays  or 
peduncle*  bearing  umbellules  or  small  uml*el%  at  the  top. 
See  cut  In  next  column.  Compound  word,  in  aram.,n 
w.ii  I  niadc  up  of  two  or  more  wurd*  which  retain  their 
ae|iarate  form  and  significance  :  thu*.  nouns,  Aouarfoii, 
Uaetl^rrn.  wvuft  fuft.  meki^trt ;  a.l)ectH.  «,  full-tnl,  life- 
Hit*,  dark  curd,  inhrrrl ;  verbs,  forrtr*.  JolAl :  prohiiius, 
kirne*!/,  icft,*iciw  j  adverbs,  alieay*,  herein  .  ]>n>p.*ltioiis, 
into,  loteard.    A  verb  la  also  called  eompouiut  when  hav- 


er, In  Louisiana  Inn;  an  arbitrator  chosen  by  iiarties 
dluiute,  whose  dwlsimi  cannot  tie  reviewed  by  the  conr 
Orand  compounder,  a  compounder  in  a  university 

who  paya  double  fees. 

componndresa  (kom  -  poun'dres),  n.    [<  com- 
pounder +  -raw.]    A  female  compounder. 
Convtwinvf ress  of  any  quarrel  that  may  intervene. 

HvmU,  Vocall  Format,  p.  I>. 
comprador  (kom-prft-dor'),  n.  [<  Pg.  Hp.  cow- 
prador,  <  LL.  comparator,  a  buyer,  <  L.  com- 
pararc,  pp.  comparatH*,  prepare,  provide,  fur- 
nish, buy,  >Pg.  Sp.  romprar,  furnish,  buy:  see 
com/tart'*.)  1.  In  Hong  Kong  and  the  "treaty 
porta  of  (')iiua,  a  native  agent  or  manager  em- 
ployed bv  foreign  business  houses  as  an  inter- 
mediary in  dealing  with  the  natives,  and  as  a 
general  adviser  and  factotum.  The  comprador 
engages  and  is  answerable  for  all  the  native 
employees  of  the  firm. 

Every  Fa.-tory  had  formerly  a  rompmiforr.  whose  Musi 
new  It  waa  to  buy  In  Provision!  ami  oilier  Neceasarya. 

C.  Loekyer,  Trade  In  India. 

2.  A  store-keeper  or  ship-chandler  in  the  porta 
of  China  and  the  Indian  archipelago.— 3.  A 
steward  or  butler  in  a  private  family, 
comprecationt  (kom  -pr*»-k* '  shon).'  n.     [<  L. 
romprectttioin-),  <  comprreitri,  coni>rccttri,  pp. 

coHpreciittu,  pray,  supplicate,  < 


also 


I'oems,  etc.  (ed.  Funilvsjl),  p.  M. 
L  afelthaboven  alle, 

the  I*  comprehended. 
Uouve,  foul.  Amant.,  II.  Mi. 
An  art  which  comprehends  ao  many  several  parta. 

Vryden,  tr.  of  Dufreenoy  a  Art  of  Painting. 
One  would  wonder  how  the  Poet  could  be  so  concise  In 
hi*  la-acrlptlon  of  the  H|x  Day,  Work*  as  lo  comprehend 
them  within  Ui«  bounds  of  an  Episode. 

^ddtsow.  SpecUtor.  No.  339. 
Member*  of  that  grand  aociety  which  comprehends  the 
whole  human  kind.  Onuirini'A,  National  I'r.-judlce. 

(c)  To  Include  In  meaning  or  lu  logical  scope. 

If  tliere  lie  any  other  corDmandnient.  It  la  biielty  ciwniire- 
hended  In  till*  saying,  namely.  Thou  shall  love  thy  wkxh- 
bour  as  thyself.  Koto.  xtli.  0. 

2.  To  take  into  the  mind;  grasp  by  the  under- 
standing; possess  or  have  in  idea;  understand 
the  force,  nature,  or  character  of;  conceive; 
know  Rumciently  for  a  given  purpose;  specifi- 
cally, to  understand  in  one  of  the  higher  de- 
grees of  completeness:  aa.  to  comprehend  au 
allusion,  a  word,  or  a  person. 


and  t»cnt  i 

',  Poethlu, 


Ursolic,  cmnprtnjuh  the  thlnge*  ynnuiinal 
ble  t 'An  uc 

tJrcut  tblnga  doeth  lie,  which  we  cannot  comprehend. 

Job  xxxviL  S. 


Ixivera  and  madmen  have  auch  arethlna; 
"tnit  sluping  fantoalea,  that  appreltend 
More  than  coo!  reason  ever  comprrhemls. 

Shak.,  M.  N,  P..  V.  I. 
For  to  comprekend  is  not  to  know  a  thing  a*  far  as  I  can 
know  it,  but  to  know  It  as  far  as  that  a  thing  can  be 
known  ;  and  so  only  <Jod  can  vmprehend  Uod. 

Donne,  Serrooua,  IL 

3f.  To  take  together;  sum  np. 

And  shortly  yf  she  shal  lie  comprehended, 
In  her  ne  mygble  iwithlng  been  amended. 

CAuneer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  M. 

Comprehend  (see 


;  take  root;  take. 

An  other  saithc  thalre  graftyng  nygb  the  grouude 
1*  lant.  tiler  e»lly  thai  comprehends. 

fall,utius,  UuahoiHlrie  (K.  E.  T.  8.\  p.  104. 
A  diligent  huabutide  enfonned  me, 
Tltat  doutlesae  every  graffylng  wol  cowisqYssaV, 
I'ntempeml  lyme  yf  witii  the  graHea  be 
Put  lu  tile  plages  [wounds). 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  7i- 

comprehender  fkom-prij-hen'dcr),  n.  One 
who  comprehends;  one  who  understands  thor- 
oughly. 

Itntber  apprehenders  than  enrnprehendsrs  thereof. 

CudirortA,  Intellectual  System,  t  5. 

comprehendlble  (kom-pre-hen'di-bl),  a.  (< 
comprehend  +  -ible.]  flame  aa  eomp^ehen*ibfc. 
lfentham. 

comprehenaibility  (kom-prf-hen-si-biri-ti).  n. 
f  =  V.  eomprihennhiUli  —  8p.  comprcturihilUtad, 
c>}mjirehen*ilhlitkul  ez  Pg.  eomi'rchensibHidade 
—  It.  comprcn&Mlita,  <  ML.  mcomprchenMbili- 
ta(t-)s,  <  L.  comprrhetunbititt,  comprehenaible: 
see  comprehenitiMr  and  -Mity.]  The  character 
of  being  comprehensible,  (a)  The  character  of  being 
»ilch  that  It  may  be  Included.  (»)  Intelligibility ;  fitness 
for  »M?ilul  gnivpci  by  the  mind. 

comprehensible  (kom-pnj-hen'sl-bl),  a.  [=  F. 
COmprfhetutibk  =  Sp.  compremrible,  comprehen- 
sible =  Pg.  compreheneircl  =  It.  comprensibile, 
<  L.  comprehenttibilis,  conprrhcnxibiliii,  <  com- 
I'rekcHsux,  pp.  of  com^)rr*ei«feTf,  comprehend 
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nets 


1;  possible  to  be  < 

[Raw.] 

(cod  .  .  .  is  not  eompreAsnsirois  nor  dirnmarrthsd  mv 
»  here.  Sir  T.  Mm,  Work*,  p.  III. 

Narration*  and  relation*  of  action*,  at  the  War  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, .  .  .  nay  chouae  an  argument  fomprehniMibl* 
within  the  notice  and  Instructions  of  the  writer. 

Aaron,  Advancement  of  Learning,  U.  118. 

3.  Capable  of  being  understood ; 
by  the  mind;  intelligible. 


I  ■hall  twin  with  the  met 
i  all  thinga  that  do  or  can  l 

Lvtkt,  Iluman  Understanding,  it  xxr.  11. 


y.  HT.  S. 

and  a  penetrating  Intnition,  making 
the  state  of  mind  and  its  origin. 
It.  Spenttr,  Data  of  Etltica,  I  M. 


(kom-prc-hen'si-bl-nes). 
[<  comprehensible  +  -neat.]'   Capability  of 
being  understood ;  comprehensibility. 

Which  facility  and  eomprrhensibtenrst  a 
prove  the  usefulness  of  these  exposition. 

Dr.  It.  Mm,  Epitllc*  to  the  Seren  Churches. 

comprehensibly  (kom-pi^hen'si-bli),  adr.  In 
a  comprehensible  manner;  conceivably. 

comprehension  (kom-pre-hen'shon),  a,  [=  F. 
comprehension  =  Bp.  comprension,  comprehension 
=  Pg.  eomprehensao  =  It.  comprensione,  <  L.  mm- 
prch*nsio{n-),  conprehcnsio(n-),<,eomprehendere, 
pp.  comprrheHSiui,  comprehend:  sec  compre- 
hend.] 1.  The  act  of  comprehending,  includ- 
ing, or  embracing ;  a  comprising;  inclusion. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  la  a  close  reiwiirvAenn'on  of 
the  New  ;  in  the  Sew,  an  open  discovery  of  lite  old. 

llookrr. 

Waa  It  leaf  cany  to  obtain,  nr  at  least  to  ask  for,  their 
concurrence  in  a  comprtkrwwn  or  toleration  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy?  Ilallam. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  comprehensive ; 
comprehensiveness.  [Rare.] 

The  affluence  and  mm}irthnm<m  of  oar  language  It  Tery 
Qlnatrioualy  displayed  in  our  poetical  translation*  of  an- 
cient writert :  a  work  which  the  French  teem  to  relinquish 
in  despair,  and  wblcb  we  were  long  unable  to  perform 
with  dexterity.  Jvknmn,  brydcti. 

3f.  That  which  comprehends  or  contains  with- 
in itself;  a  summary:  »"  epitome. 

Though  not  a  catalogne  of  fundamentals,  yet  ...  a 
<vm;i*vA'»u^iMi  of  them. 

ChiUimjttvfth,  Rcllg.  of  Protestant  Church,  t.  4. 

4.  Capacity  of  the  mind  to  understand; 
of  the  understanding  to  receive  and  c 
ideas ;  ability  to  know. 

h  soever  any  truths  may  seem  above  our  un- 
|  aud  comprthrtumt. 

Dp.  Htvcridge,  Sermons,  I.  xxxlv. 

B,  The  aet  or  fact  of  understanding;  successful 
exercise  of  the  knowing  faculty;  grasp  of  the 
significance  or  particulars  of  anything:  as.  to 
be  quick  of  comprehension ;  the  distinct  compre- 
hension of  a  term  or  of  a  subject. 


powe 


Englishmen  of  his  time,  he  |L*ndor)  had  no 
i/ireAstUMiM  of  men  and  thing*  on  tills  side  of 
Strdtman.  Vict.  Poets,  p.  M. 

0.  In  rhet.,  a  trope  or  figure  by  which  the  name 
of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  that  of  a 


Atlantic. 


for  a  whole,  or  a  definite  number  for  an 
in  it  s- .  Johnson. — 7.  In  logic,  the  sum  of  all 
those  attributes  which  make  up  the  content  of 
a  given  conception:  thus,  rational,  sensible, 
moral,  etc.,  form  the  comprehension  of  the  con- 
ception man  :  opposed  to  extension,  extent. 
In  its  rom^eArsunors,  takea  in 


So  dilf  uxlve,  so  eomprvAexuriB*,  and  so  catholic  a  grace  la 
charity.  Hp  sprat,  Sermona. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  under- 
stand. 

Hit  hand  unitaln  d,  hit  uneorrupted  heart, 
Hit  mmpreAeiMtM  head,  Pops,  Moral  Eatayt,  I.  83. 

They  know  not  what  it  Is  to  feel  within 
A  eompreAensioe  faculty,  Ulat  grasps 
Great  purposes  with  ease.      Covper,  Task.  v.  SSI. 

-  Syn.  1  and  2,  Broad,  extensive,  large,  fallacious. 

comprehensively  (kom-prf-kcu'siv-ll),  adv.  In 

a  comprehensive  manner,  (a)  rjo  as  to  contain  much 
In  small  compass ;  concisely, 

And  lie  re  I  shall  not  restrain  righteousneat  to  the  par- 
ticular virtue  of  Justice,  bat  enlarge  It  according  to  the 
genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of  the  Proverbs,  in  wblcb  the 
lrn-    words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are  commonly  used  very 
eompnhsnsir*tu,  an  as  to  signify  all  religion  and  virtue. 

TiOdton,  So ni wills.  I.  Ill 

(A)  With  gnat  scope ;  so  at  to  Include  a  wide  extent  or 
many  iiartkutar*. 

comprehensiveness  (kom-pre-hen'siv-ncs),  n. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  comprehensive,  (a)  The 
quality  of  including  much  in  a  narrow  compass. 

Compare  the  beauty  ami  comjireAeMWrelVMof  legends  on 
ancient  coins.  Addixm,  Ancient  Medals. 

(d)  The  quality  of  comprehending  or  embracing  a  great 
many  particulars;  pxtenslveii***  of  s*-ope  or  range. 

2.  The  power  of  understanding,  comprehend- 
ing, or  talcing  in ;  especially,  greatness  of  intel- 
lectual range ;  capaciousness  of  mind. 

For  Baron  we  claim  the  decided  superiority  (over  IV*- 
csnesj  in  rontprrArajrirersess  of  mind.         J.  D.  Morrrll. 

comprehensort  (kom-pre-hen'sor),  ».  [=  Sp. 
compressor  —  Pg.  comprehensor  =  It.  compren- 
sore,  <  ML.  comprehensor,  <  L.  comprehendere, 
pp.  comprehensus,  comprehend: 
At~n</.]  One  who  comprehends  or 
possession,  as  of  knowledge. 

When  I  shalt  have  dlspatclieil 
from  a  traveller  shall  come  to  be  a 
well  faith,  and  welcvme  vision. 

Bp.  Uatl,  Satan's  Fiery  Darts,  I. 

comprendt,  r.  An  obsolete  variant  of  compre- 
hend, thaucer. 

compresbytert  (kom-pres'bi-ter),  n.  [a  Sp. 
compresbttero,  <  NL.  compresbyter,  (.  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, +  LL.  presbyter,  presbyter,  Cf.  co-pres- 
buter.]    A  fellow-presbyter. 

Saint  Iltcroine  wasratheroontenteinfolnetbe  Latinecofi- 
Jlinrtlie  with  tile  iirrke  woonie  and  all  it  cointiresbaver, 
than  to  chaungc  that  woorde  signifying  the  office  into  se- 
nior and  contenlor.  signifying  but  the  age.   Sir  T.  Brown*. 

Cyprian  in  many  places, .  .  .  ■peaking  of  presbyter*,  calls 
them  his  evM/waaiyfen.  as  if  be  deemed  himself  no  other, 
whereas  by  lite  some  place  It  appears  he  was  a  Mshop. 

Milton,  Reformation  In  Eng..  I. 

compresbyteria.lt  (kom-pres-bi-te'ri-al),  a.  [< 
compresbyter  +  -ial.']  Possessed  in  common 
with  a  presbyter. 


ton,  etc.,  are  pressed  into  the  smallest  possible 
compasa  for  stowage. 

compressed  (kora-prest'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  coni- 
press, ».]  Pressea  into  narrow  compass;  con  - 
densod ;  especially,  flattened  laterally  or  length- 
wise ;  having  the  two  opposite  sides  flattened  or 
plane.  Specifically  -  («)  In  not. :  (1)  Pressed  togetnei 
from  side  to  tide,  and  therefore  narrower  than  high :  at, 
the  nmprtt—d  body  of  a  Bsli ;  a  romprested  bill  ot  a  bird  : 
ommscd  to  dtprtard.  {-i)  Folded  Uigether,  at  the  opposite 
afifet  of  the  tall  of  tome  birds.   Also  called  mmplieaU  or 


0)  In  bat-,  flattened  laterally.  In  distinction  from 
unt,  that  is.  Battened  anternpostcriorly.  —  Com- 
alr.  air  comprrssed  by  mechanical  force  Into  a 
•tat*  of  more  or  teas  Increased  density.  The  power  ob- 
tained from  the  expansion  of  greatly  compressed  air  in  a 
cylinder  on  being  set  free  Is  used  in  many  applications  a* 
a  substitute  for  that  of  steam  or  other  force,  at  in  operat- 
Ing  lillli.iui'l  II  »!»'•  lalh  i  i  r.itru  t.M  i  -igliK  •  In  isl  m 
prvsaed  alto  fi  ir  other  purposes,  as  In  a  »u  tsMiueous  caisson 
for  expelling  the  wabir  and  lor 
Ibrl 


ii  for  keeping  up  i 
«r(d).-(5ompre 
-air  engine,  in  > 


sn  still.  *idl«-i  lc 
wed  air  bath 


•qiUllbrluiu.  SooruwywAsnr 

See  tafAi.-  Oomprsntd-air  englns,  In  owA. ,  an  einilne 
driven  by  the  elatUc  force  of  compretsed  air.  Its  ivnttntc- 
tion  is  usually  like  that  of  a  i team  engine,  the  fore*  of  the 
cxinudlng  air  being  exerted  against  a  piston  In  the  cylinder. 
Compressed  glass. 


Com"- 


See  fltnw, —  C 
mony.  See  c/.ir  karmimii,  under 
pressed  score,  In  music,  a  score  in  which  i 
volce  part  It  written  on  a  tingle  •tart :  especially  used  ot 
four-part  harmony  written  upon  two  ttalfa  Alto  raited 
sAort  score.  Compressed  type,  a  variety  ot  printing- 
type  in  which  the  letters  an 
or  elongated  vertically. 

ko 


are  •lightly  condensed  laterally 
bil'i-ti). 


»  comttrc- 
i  obtained 


compressibility  (kom-pres-i-bil 'i-ti),  n.  [= 
F.  comprrssilrttitt*  =.  Hji.  cotuprfsibtUdad  =  Pg. 
compressibilidade  =  It.  eompmsibtUtii :  see  com- 
pressible and  -ot'fifw.]  Ttie  quality  of  being 
compressible,  or  of  yielding  to  pressure ;  the 
quality  of  being  capable  of  compression  into  a 
smaller  space  on 

of  elastic  fluids.   The  compressibility  of 
Porosity ;  wl 


See  Uastit. 
The  great  comintsiitlitit 


CmnvrsaeiMftVy,  Implying  the  closer  approach  of  the 
coniUtnent  partlclea  ot  the  body,  1>  utterly  out  of  the 
unettlon,  unleaa  empty  space  exists  lietween  tlie«-  parti- 
cles. J.  FUht,  Csimlc  Philos.,  I.  .1. 


compressible  (kon 
frcsstble  —  Sp.  com 


n'i-bl) 


[=  F.  com- 


jrrcssiNe  =  Bp.  compresible  =  Pg.  compressive!  = 
It.  compresslbile,  (  L.  as  if  'compressibilis,  < 
compressus,  pp.  of  fo-mpriBterc.  compress :  see 
compress,  r.J  Capable  of  being  forced  or  com- 
pressed into  a  smaller  space  or  narrower  com- 
pass; yielding  to  pressure;  condensable:  as, 
Kane*  itre  c*>mirrcssible. 

'1om- 
ble 


compresslblenea8(kom-pres'i-bl-nes). ».  C 

pressibility;  the  quality  of  being  comprcssi 
compressic&udate  (kom-pres-i-k&'dat),  a. 
L.  compressus,  pp.,  compressed,  +  cauda,  i 
+  -afel.   See  compress  and  caudal' .) 


[<  It.  compressus, 
r,  MI- all 


The  Internal  Quantity  of  a  notion, 
f  those  dlltel 

in: 

incept  Itself  into  a 
single  whole  In  tlioughl.      Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  viil 


roau/jrcAeitsven,  is  made  up  of 
which  the  concept  is  the  conceived  turn:  that  la.  the  va- 
rious characters  connected  by  tile  concept  Itself  Into  a 


He  .  .  .  has  bis  coequal  and  <omvr*tht/teriat  power. 

Milton,  liefornution  In  Eng.,  I. 

impress  (kgm-pres'),  e.  t. 
pp.  of  compntnerr.  conprimere,  MU  also  compre- 
mere  (>  It.  comprimere  =  Sp.  Pg.  comprimir  = 
Pr.  compremer  =  F.  comprimcr),  press  together 
(ef.  LL.  ML.  freq.  compressare,  press,  compress, 
oppress),  <  roiM-,  together,  +  premere,  pp.  pres. 
sus,  press :  see  press',  and  cf.  oppressed,  depress, 
press,  im/trcss,  rejircss,  suppress.]  I.  To  press 
pack  together;  force  or  drive  into  a  smaller 
or  closer  relation ;  condense. 

the  air.  at  well  as  move  It  or  couiwiyss  It 

HsUi,,h.  Ulat,  World,  I.  i. 


rfafe.]  In 


zool.. 


-Syn.  4.  See  list  under  appnhrnritm. 
comprehensive  (kom-pre-hen'siv),  a.  [=  F. 
comprihensif  'a  Sp.  comprensico,  eomprehensieo 
—  Pg.  eomprehensieo  —  It.  comprensico,  <  LL. 
comprckensirus,  <  L.  comprchensus,  pp.  of  com- 
prehendere, comprehend :  see  comprehend.']  1. 
Comprehending,  including,  or  embracing  much 
in  a  comparatively  small  compass;  containing 
much  within  narrow  limits. 

I  was  for  using  romprrAenn're  N ante* :  and  therefore 
these  three  Names  of  Atlantic*.  Indian,  and  AiuUl  Seas  or 
Itocaoa  serve  me  for  the  whole  Ambit  of  the  Turrld  Zone, 
and  what  else  I  have  occasion  to  speak  of. 

Dampier,  Voyage*,  II.,  Pref. 

/».  roirfur. 


Italsrd  Iter  I 


The  air  in  a  valley  is 
top  of  a  mountain. 

It  would  he  Impossible  to 
short,  tbarp  sentences  are  the 


i  lips 


2t.  To 


a. 

-  his  style ;  „, 
Jon  of  brevity. 
K«.  and  Rev., 


L  st 


having  the  tail  compressed, 
compression  (kom-presh'on),  n.  [=  F. 
urcssion  —  I*r.  comprcssio  =  Sp,  comprcsion  — 
Pg.  eompressOo  m  It.  comprcssione,  <  L.  com- 
pression-), conpressio{n-),  <  comprimere,  pp. 
compressus,  compress:  see  compress,  v.]  The 
act  of  compressing,  or  the  state  of  being  com- 
pressed; a  condition  of  being  pressed  into  in- 
creased deusity  or  closeness:  used  in  both  liter- 
al and  figurative  senses. 

They  who  ran  form  parallels,  dlacover consequence*,  and 
multiply  cxmclnsioos.  ore  Isrst  pleased  with  involution  of 
argument  and  comyrtuum  of  tliougbt        Idler,  No.  7 1). 

Compression  [lit  •tteani-eiigtne]  It  confinement  of  steam 
by  closing  the  exhaust  opening  before  the  return  stroke 
bended,  thus  causing  a  rise  In  pressure  and  assisting  to 
■top  the  motion  of  the  reciprocating  parts. 

Sri.  Ju.fr,  N.  S.,  LIV.  US, 
Compression  casting    Aoo eoelto-i.- 

^'tS^^oarthXl^ 


write  that  it  |  Rhodes  ]  took  this 


compru-d  by  Apollo. 
.Snady,.  tra-  " 


A  most  rmnpnthrnrirr  prayer. 

Mare  specifically  —  2.  Huviug  the  quality  of 
comprehending  or  including  a  great  number 
of  particulars  or  a  wide  extent,  as  of  space  or 
time ;  of  large  scope ;  capacious. 

To  tttgln.  then,  with  Khakxpcare.  lie  was  the  man  who 
of  all  modern,  an*,  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest 

!  soul 

Drydtn,  Eta.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 


of  llhodt.  a 

polio. 

ivailc*.  p.  71. 

Syn.  L  To  crowd,  squeeze, 
compress  (kom'pres),  n.  [<  F.  comprcsse  —  Sp. 
compresa  =  Pg.  It.  compressa,  <  XL.  compressa,  a 
compress,<  L.  compressa,  fern,  of  compressus,  pp. 
of  comprimere,  compress:  see  compress,  r.]  1. 
In  surg.,  a  soft  mass  formed  of  tow,  lint,  or 
soft  linen  cloth,  so  contrived  as  by  the  aid  of  a 
bandage  to  make  due  pressure  on  any  part. — 
2.  In  htplropathic  practice;,  a  wet  cloth  applied 
to  the  surface  of  a  diseased  part,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  or  bandage  of  drv  cloth  or  oiled 
cloth. — 3.  An  apparatus  in  which  bales  of  cot- 


t-.         =8yn.  '.'""f'Mim. 
Is  primarily  the  reductive  action  of 

It  may  abo  be 


It  equal 

f  any  force  on  a  body. 
;  » I  II.  ^mirtMtim  in 


upression-cock  (kora-presh'^n-kok),  n.  A 
ck  with  a  rubber  tube  which  collapses  when 

lug  wound  by 
oftheUquitl. 


compression-cock 

eocl 

pressed  bv  the  end  of  a  i 
the  key,  thus  pr 
K.  H.  Knight. 

compressive  (kom-pres'iv),  a.  [=  F. 
xi/  =  Sp.  rost/rresiro  =  Pg.  It.  compressiro;  tut 
compress  +  -ire.]  Having  power  to  compress; 
tending  to  compress. 

Compressor  (kom-pres'or).  n.  [<  L.  compressor, 
<  comprimere ,  pp.  compressus,  compress:  see 
compress,  v.]  One  who  or  that  which  compresses. 
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»|wl«Tc»njf  —  (n>  In  wj,,  ...  .  i«.  .  .»«• 

pressing  niiii*  |»rt  of  the  tKXly,  for  which  It  I*  ululated  hi 
form.  (6)  An  attachment  pi  *  mlcmsoipc.iiaed  f.»r  com- 
preaaiiig  object*  III  order  to  Kml.tr  pcaalbie  *  more  com- 
plete examination  of  them.    Aliw  roiwjnws-ium,    <e)  In 

>  allele 
ven 
.,, 


plcte  examination  of  them.  Mm  tomprmvium.  <c> 
»«».,  a  uwiliaiil.ni  (or  holding  a  |Nn -carriage  to  IU  all 
or  platform  during  twill.  (.1)  A  machine,  usually  <ltli 
by  ateam,  by  which  air  I*  oomprewaed  Into  a  receiver 


>H  I  In  niwt.,  a  nam 
jgetber  the  paru  on  w 
«  lb,  euw.pr..w»r  » 


I  IU  expansion juay  I*  ullUred  aa  a  source  of  power  at 

nary  ateara  engine  ooailj  not  be  conveniently  lived,  a*  deep 
In  a  mln*.  <«•>  Saul.,  a  curved  lew.  worked  by  a  small 
tackle  just  below  the  deck,  for  checking  the  chain  cahle 
when  It  la  running  out  </)  |M.. ;  pi.  cunjuraaainva  (koin- 
a  name  of  aeveral  muscle*  which 
on  which  llrey  act,  or  pre**  sport 
vr  nnru,  a  muscle  which  com- 
or  teitda  to  chate  the  nostril* ;  the  nens- 
piMMT.  See  aortic, 
of  tlie  eyoX  the  choa- 
tlie  eyeball  of  looet  mani- 
prostatas 


ooldeua  or  cliuwioid  muscle  oft 
mala,  but  not  found  In  man.- 
loumpraaur  of  Hie  pruslate).  u  n 


sr. 

(compreaaor  of  the  sac  of  the  larymi. 

Compressor  urethra 


cpiV/MtidVuj.  - 
r .  -  h  i  i  . .  a  muscle 
ing  live 


(coni|maaurof  the 
Hie  urethra,  facllilat- 


urlne. —  Hydraulic  com  - 
-  Parallel  compreaaor,  a  dc- 

rcwdtig  ol.JefU  on  tbe  »Und  of  a 
of  two  plate*  of  metal  Joined  by 
hinged  roda  ao  aa  always  to  maintain  a  parallel  position 
with  reference  to  each  oUier,  and  moved  toward  or  away 
from  each  other  by  a  screw.  Ravsrslble  compres- 
sor^ nilcr^pMiide  "'"^[^J  ^oT^^ti^ 
an'obpict''*''*'  *°  P*m"  eI*mm*Uon  °*  e,UM,r  ,M*  01 


rwt'),  S).     [(  saissj 

A  fellow-priest. 


r  car  tiearil, 
i  variety  of  | 


What  will  he  then  pralae  them  for*  not  for  anything 
doing,  but  for  deferring  to  do.  for  deferring  to  cbaetlae 
hla  lewd  and  Inaolent  comprint,. 

Jitltiin.  Apology  for  Hmcctymnuux. 


,  Apology  for  Hroectymnuu*. 

Kkom-print'),  r.  i.  [<  com-  +  tirfajf.] 
To  print  together:  used  in  the  seventeenth 
century  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, a*  being  entitled  to  snare  with  the 
King's  Printer  and  Stationers'  Company  in 
printing  privileged  books.  .V.  J). 
comprisal  (kpm-pri'zal),  ».  [<  comprise  +  -a/.] 
The  act  or  fact  of  comprising  or  comprehend- 
ing; inclusion.  [Rare.] 

I  la  a  complication,  a  comprint  and  aum  of 
■Burr.     Works,  1.  iriii. 

I  (kom-priz'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  ]ip.  com- 
prised, ppr.'  comprising.  K  OF.  oompris,  com- 
print, F.  compris  (=  Sp.  It.  comprrnso  aa  Pg. 
comprehenso,  <  L.  comprensus),  pp.  of  comprrn- 
tlre.  <  L.  comprehmrtere,  contr.  comprenderc. 
pp.  eomprchensus,  comprensus,  comprehend:  see 
comprehend.  Ct.appriscl,  reprise,  surprise.]  1. 
To  comprehend;  contain;  include;  embrace: 
as,  the  Gorman  empire  comprises  a  number  of 
separate  states. 

Necemlty  of  thortneaa  canacth  men  to  cut  off  Imperti- 
nent dlscourvcw,  and  to  mm  prut  much  matter  In  tew 
word*.  HMktr.  Kcclr*.  Polity,  v.  f  32. 

Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katlieiine  here  with  ua : 
.She  la  our  capital  demand,  cowprw'd 
Wittiixi  the  fore  rank  of  our  artlclea. 

Shot.,  Hen.  v..  r.  2. 


(kom-pre-sd'ri-um),  a.;  pi. 
com'pressoria  (-ft).  [NL.,  <  L.  compressor:  see 
compressor. ]  Sune  aa  compressor  (6). 
compressuro  (kpm-presh'v^r),  a.  [<  compress  + 
-arc,  itttr pressure.}  The  act  of  one  body  press- 
ing against  or  upon  another,  or  the  force  with 
which  it  press** ;  pressure.  [Rare.] 
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2.  Joint  approval ;  approbation;  concurrence. 

To  wbutn  the  Earl  of  Pemurooke  lmboaomea  the  w  hob 
deaiini.  and  preaae*  hla  tvmproialinn  III  IL 

Sir  a.  Buck,  Kick  III.,  p.  SO. 

compromise  (kom 'pro-miz),  n.  T=  D.  Dan. 
kompromis  (=  <  i.  compromiss  =  Sw.  aompromuu, 
<  ML.),  <  F.  -•...•i.;<r«».i.«  =-  Pr.  compromis  —  Sp. 
compromise  —  Pg.  ampromisso  —  It.  compnt- 
mrsm,  <  ML.  LL.  compromissum,  a  compromise, 
orig.  a  mutual  promise  to  refer  to  arbitration, 
prop.  neut.  of  L.  compromissus,  pp.  of  compro- 
mittere,  make  a  mutual  promise  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  an  arbiter:  see  compromit,  and  cf. 
promise,  a.J  1 .  Id  dr»f  late,  a  mutual  promise  or 
contract  of  two  parties  in  controversy  to  refer 
their  differences  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 

The  part  lea  are  perauaded  by  friend*  or  by  their  lawyer* 
to  put  the  matter  In  fmnpramuc. 

E.  Kniglt.  Tryall  of  Truth  (I1S0),  f«L  SO. 

2.  A  Battlement  of  differences  by  mutual  eon- 
cessions;  an  agreement  or  compact  adopted  as 
the  means  of  superseding  an  undetermined  con- 
troversy ;  a  bargain  or  arrangement  involving 
mutual  concessions;  figuratively,  a  combina- 
tion of  two  rival  systems,  principles,  etc.,  in 
which  a  part  of  each  is  sacrificed  to 
combination  possible. 

O  Inglorious  league ! 
Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land 
Send  fair-play  order*,  and  make  e 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  baae  truce, 
To  ann*  inraaivc*  Shot.,  K.  John,  v.  I. 


All  government  . 
ter. 


la  founded  on  <oinpr>oni»»  and  l*r- 
Bvrkr.  Work*,  II.  109. 


IX  f»rrinu.  To  make  a  compromise ;  agree  by 
concession  ;  come  to  terms, 
compromiser  (kom'pri)-mi-zer),  *i.   (me  who 
compromises;  one  given  to  compromising. 

Hut  for  the  honest,  vacillating  minds,  .  .  .  the  timid 
mmprotsiiarrf  who  are  always  trying  to  curve  tbe  atrnigtit 
line*  and  round  the  sharp  anglea  of  eternal  law,  the  ccau- 
tlnnal  debate  of  these  living  uueatlona  1*  the  oneodrre-d 
mean*  of  grace.       0.  W.  Ilalma,  old  VoL  of  life.  p.  si. 

compromise- wheel  (kom'pr^niizv-hwel),  a.  A 
cax-wbeel  having  a  broad  tread  to  adapt  it  to 
tracks  of  slightly  different  gage. 

compromiaaoria.lt  (kom'pr9-mi-«6'ri-al),  o.  [< 
•com/froiwiiwory  (=  F.  c«mj;rom  lasoirc  =  Pg.  roaa- 
promissorio,  <  ML.  wni/>romuorii»t,  a  compro- 
mise ;  cf.  promissory)  +  -ia/.J  Relating  to  as 
compromise.  Hailey. 

compromit  (kom-prf)-mit'),  f.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
compromitted,  ppr.  compromittina.  K  late  ME. 
compromwUe  =  F.  compromcttre  =  Bp.  compro- 
mctcr  =  I'g.  compromclter  as  It.  comprometicrc, 

<  L.  compromitlere,  conpromitlcre,  make  a  mu- 
tual promise  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  an 
arbiter,  IX.  also  promise  at  the  same  time, 

<  com-,  together,  +  promittrre,  promise :  see 
and  wmj»wi«»»e.]    It.  To  pledge ; 

Compromvttyng*  them  aelfea  ...  to  ahyde  and  per- 
forroe  all  aucbe  sentence  and  awarde  aa  ahulde  by  hym  be 

gyuen.  Sir  T.  Elyot ,  The  Goventour.  In.  4. 

2.  To  put  to  hazard  by  some  act  or  measure  ; 
endanger;  prejudice;  compromise.  [Obsoles- 
cent, tie  form  < 


insti- 


The  ratification  of  the  late  treaty  could  not  have  eaa*. 
;ieui»it/#d  our  peace.  Utnry  CTa». 

compromitment  (kom -pro  -  mit '  mentV  n.  [< 
compromit  +  -meat.]  The  act  of  pledging  or 
compromising  one's  self ;  the  state  of  being  so 
pledged  or  compromised.  [Rare.] 

John  Randolph  waa  a  frequent  curre»pondenl  of  M on- 
roe.  lie  urge*  him  to  come  back  from  England  :  be  guards 
btui  against  eofwprosn  if  racist  to  men  in  whom  be  eanno4 

wholly  confide.  J>.  C.  Oilman.  Monroe,  p.  ZS. 

comprovincialt  i. kom-pnvvin'shal),  a.  and  a. 
[=  F.  8p.  comprovincial,  '<  ML.  c»aipr(>riHfialw. 
<  L  com-,  together,  +  procinda, 
a.  Belonging  to  or  contained  in  I 
ince;  provineially  ( 

81*  Islands,  cvmpminciaft 
In  anuclent  time*  unto  great  llritalnee. 

- .      r.  r.  <i.  in.  Hi.  st 

A  biabop  could  not  be  tried  by  a  metropolitan  withoat 
the  preaence  of  hla  tompntrincial  btshopa. 
tfuided  In  X.  W.  lnt««v  Uiat.  Church  of  Eng.,  »ii. ,  note 

II.  a.  One  belonging  to  the  same  province  or 
archicplscopal  jurisdiction. 


That  »t*t«  which  ej 
mind  conceived,  nuy 
sniU  and  oc.-uiaill.ui*. 

J.  II.  .Vesratan,  Parochial  Hennona,  L  4. 

2f.  To  press  together; 
pass;  compress. 

Soone  her  garment*  looae 
irpgalh'rlng.  in  her  boaonse  she  evmpriz'd 
W  ell  as  she  might,  and  to  tbe  Goddcwae  mae. 

SprnMr.  F.  g..  III.  vL  II). 
=  8yn.  1.  To  nalarac*.  embody.  Incluee.  encircle, 
comprobatel  (kom'pro-bat),  r.  i.  [<  U  com- 
protratwt,  pp.  of  comprohnrc,  ronprolmre  (>  It. 
comprorare  =  Sp.  r'unprolmr  —  Pg.  eomjjrorttr), 
approve,  agree,  concur,  <  cm-,  together.  + 
proharr,  prove :  see  prove .]  To  agree  or  con- 
cur in  testimony. 

That  sentence  .  .  .  doo  eomprtAatt  with  holy  Scripture 
that  God  Is  the  fountain  of  sapience. 

Sir  T.  EltnH,  The  Oovernour.  ill.  ££. 

comprob&tlont  (kom-pn>-ba'shon).  n.    [=  Sp. 
comprobneton  =  Pg.  rt>»jt(nir(if(Ji<  =  It.  cttwi 
b«-ione,  <  L.  rvjiapr»ft<tfio(ii->.  <  com;iroo<irf.  I 
cur:  see  ront/troidfc]    1.  Joint  attestation  or 
proof;  concurrent  testimony. 
ComprofMtion  from  the  months  of  at  least  two  srl 

Sir  T. 


It  cannot  bo  too  emphatically  asserted  that  this  policy 
of  cvmprtmuM,  alike  In  Institution*.  In  action*,  and  in 
belief*,  which  especially  eharacterlrea  Engllah  life.  I*  a 
policy  eaaentlal  to  a  society  going  through  the  tranamona 
caused  by  cuntlnut-d  growth  and  development 

U.  Spmerr,  Study  of  Soclol.,  p.  980. 

3.  That  which  results  from,  or  is  founded  on, 
such  an  agreement  or  settlement,  as  a  sp 
arrangement,  a  course  of  conduct,  or  an 
tution ;  a  medium  between  two  rival 
plans,  etc. :  as,  his  conduct  was  a 
between  bis  pride  and  his  poverty. 

Almnet  all  people  deacend  to  meet.  All  aaaociatlon 
must  lie  a  euasproiwue,  and,  what  Is  worst,  the  very  flower 
and  aroma  of  the  Bower  of  each  of  the  beautiful  nature* 
disappears  aa  they  approach  each  other. 

Ji'nseraon,  Friendship. 

4.  A  thing  partaking  of  and  blending  the  quali- 
ties, forms,  or  uses  of  two  other  and  different 
things:  as.  a  mule  is  a  rontprotttwe  between  a 
horse  and  an  ass;  a  sofa  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween a  chair  and  a  bed.  [Colloq.J  —  Compro- 
mise Act,*  l  ulled  State*  statute  of  1*13  (<  stat.,«25),  *o 
called  because  containing  a  taaala  of  agreement  between 
Ibe  opiM.sing  laaiile*  In  Congress  concerning  Import  dntle*. 
It  provided  for  the  reduction  of  all  such  duties  above  20 
per  cent,  by  uking  off  one  tenth  of  the  ex.-e**  every'  two 
year*  until  1S42,  when  the  whole  eiee**  was  Pi  cease.— 
Compromise  of  1850.  an  agreement  cmlHalled  In  acts 
•  d  I'otigres*  whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  the  slave-trade 
su  abolished  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  California 
»ra»  adinlttel  a*  a  free  state,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
n  more  atrtisgent  fugitive-slave  law  was  eNtabliahed,  and 
tlie  Territories  of  I'lah  and  New  Mexico  were  onranlieil 
with  no  restriction  a*  t»  slavery.  —  Crittenden  com- 
promise, an  arrangement  proposed  In  by  .Vnator 
Cntp-iiden  of  Kentucky,  In  oriler  to  avert  civil  war.  It* 
leading  terms  were  that  slavery  sliuuld  la?  iiermaiientty  foe- 
bidden  in  territ.wves  north  of  laL  36"  >T  N.,  and  iwrma- 
nently  rec.aiuLced  in  territories  south  of  that  Hue.  Mis- 
souri compromise,  an  agreement  emb.xlle.1  in  a  clam* 
of  the  act  of  i'ongnnia  ailmlttlug  Mlaaourl  aa  one  of  the 
Cnilcl  SUtea,  March  6th,  IS'Jots  Slat.,  Ms.  c.  22,  |  S),  by 
which  It  wa*  enacted  that  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by 
France,  known  aa  Louisiana,  north  of  So°  :ui  mirtli  latitude, 
etcepting  Mlaaourl,  slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited. 
Vpoii  tbU  ounceaslon  by  the  proalavery  party  in  Cungreaa, 
Missouri  waa  admitted  aa  a  slave  State.  Ita  tepeal  III  ISM. 
In  Ibe  act  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  (In  ->laL.  290.  c.  60, 
I  J'*l.  lnl  to  disturbance*  of  considerable  historical  Im- 
portance In  Kansas. 

compromise  (kora'prtVmlz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
compromisvil,  ppr.  compromising.    [<  compro- 
mise, ».]    I.  fr<tns.  1.  To  adjust  or  compound 
by  a  coraproi 
concessions. 
The  controveray  may  easily  lie  evmpmmittd. 

fWfcr,  General  Wortlllea,  vL 

2t.  To  bind  by  bargain  or  agreement ;  mutual- 
ly pledge. 

Lalnui  and  ldmaelf  were  compro»iM'<f, 
Tltat  all  the  eanllnga  which  were  strenk'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  aa  Jaeob'a  lure.  Shalt..  VI.  of       I.  S. 

3.  To  expose  to  risk  or  hazard,  or  to  serious 
consequences,  as  of  suspicion  or  scandal,  by 
some  act  or  declaration  ;  prejudice;  endanger 
the  rrputution  or  the  interests  of:  often  used 
rcllexively:  as.  he  compromised  himself  bv  his 
ish  statements.  fA  recent  meaning,  for  which  Oompsothlypis  (koinp-soth'li-iiis),  n.  [NL.  (J. 
impromit  was  formerly  used.]  Cubanis.  l>v>0),_<  Or.  miiif<6c,  c^gant, , +■  0>.t'-ir«-, 

all  who  liad  lie.-n  c.wj.nonije.f  In  the  late 


for  the  reception  of  the 


Compsognatha  (komp-sog'rjA-thjt),  a.  pi.  [NL.. 
neut.  pi.  of  compwjntifhu*.  adj.:  see  ftimptwgna- 
faits.]  A  suborilcr  of  reptiles,  of  the  order  Onii- 
thoseelida,  established  for 
gpnus  t'ompsognatkus. 
COmpBOgnatbJd  (komp-sog'na-thid),  n.  A  dino- 
saurian  reptile  of  the  family  Compsognathider. 
CompgognathidM  (komp-sog-nath'i-iie),  a.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  fompnognalhus  +  ■id<r.'\  A  family  of 
oniithopod  dinosaurian  repliles,  typified  by  the 
genus  Compsognalhus,  having  the  anterior  ver- 
tebra opisthocoslian,  the  ischia  with  a  long 

ndhinu 


[< 


miiiian  symphysis,  and  tridactyl  fore  and 
limbs. 

conipsoguathous  (komp-sog'na-thus),  a 
S 1 ..  compsngnathus,  ad). :  see  Compsogna 
and  cf,  (  om/i*oi7Ntifa<i.j  Pertaining  to  or 
ing  the  characters  of  the  Compnognatka. 
Oompsognathns  (komt»-sog'n*-thus),  a.  [NL, 
<  (  Jr.  Kouiftu;,  elegant,  +  -jvAHoc,  taw.)  A  genus 
of  extinct  reptiles,  of  the  suborder  Compsogna- 
tha, order  (trnithoscclida,  from  the  8olenhofen 
slates  of  Bavaria,  remarkable  as  being  the  most 
binl-like  reptiles  known,  it  differ*  from  the  genera 
of  fhn.sMiuria  proper  in  tlie  great  length  of  tbe  cervical 
Vertebra-  ami  in  the  ahortneea  of  the  femur,  which  Is  not 
an  long  as  the  tibia.  Tlie  annual n«  wa*  probahlr  anky- 
ilinalhada- 


loaed  with  the  tibia.  Tbe  animal  had  a  light  bin]  like  bead, 

leek  and  hind  Urn' 

and  small  fore  limbs.   According  to  iluxley,  "it  is  imp 


jaws  w  ith  numerous  teeth,  very  long  neck  and  hind  limbs, 
ording  to  Iluxley, "It  is  impoa- 
sible  ...  to  doubt  that  it  hopped  or  walked  In  an  erect 


or  semi  erect  position,  after  the  manner  of  a  bird,  to  w 
its  lung  neck,  alight  head,  ami  small  anterior  limb* 
hnvc  given  It  an  ettraordinary  reaemblance. " 


SK2 


per  name.]   The  proper  name  of  tbe  genus 
1   eailcaf /Wo  (which  see). 
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OompeotMypiii 


The  ctnam  bine  yellow  badt  iriAhr  1>T  ft 
s cuts.  C.  uimHiM,  la  the  type ;  then  are  a*v 


Mr* 


ipecles. 

Com  pens  (kornp'sua),  m.  [NT*,  <  Gt.  aojnpnr-]  A 
genus  of  rhynchnphoroxiB  OJrojifcra  or  beetles, 
heloafpngto  the  tkmily  Utiorhi/ncbida:  Toay  have 
the  meaueteraal  psrens  diagonally  divided  into  ta»  nearly 
eqnal  part*  ;  a  mnarnm  of"  moderate  size  uid  not  retracted I 
a  tltarax  wtth.iwt  ocular  lobes  and  not  fimbria.!-  behind 
the  era;  geme  emarvioate  liehiud  the  ms  ad  I  Men ;  the 
rostrum  shurt;  the  tenth  elyural  stria  coluliisait  with  the 
ninth :  the  daw*  not  connate  ;  Uio  articular  unrfaco  of  the 


pitting  the  <•»*»  The  species  are  densely  acaly,  above 
middle  slae,  and  Inhabit  ate.ico,  Central  America,  and 
particular!/  South  America. 

compt't,  a.  and  r.    Aa  obsolete  spelling  of 

tn»nfl. 

COmpt^t  fkswtrpt},  a.  [=  OTt  cempta,  <  I*  rr»w;>. 
tai,  ana-taut,  adorned,  olegant,  pp.  of 
take  care  of,  bring  together,  <  co-.  U 
+  emere,  buy,  orig.  take:  see  oa/ifkrn,  m. 
prompt.]    Neat;  spine*. 

A  rosasV,  acooao>lijir«l  prince.  Vicar*.  Tar  id 

compiable  (koun'ta-bl;  F.  prom.  -kih-taW ),  n. 
[F.:  see  oaatatoiiteT)  In  Err.neJt-Vamtiban  late, 
one  who  ha*  be«B  intrusted  wir.b  tln<  ruajuw- 
ment  of  the iwwv or  the  tulmuust  rat  iiwj  of  the 
property  «f  another,  and  Is  aeeouatable  for  the 
proper  perforuiajsee  of  the  trnst. 

comptant  (awin'taatt ;  F.  pron.  kdn-tan'),  «. 
[F.,  orig.  pjiT.  ot  compter:  see  counti.]  lieadv 
money;  eaah;  fjeecie. 

Aa^lete^of^X. 

COmptW-  (Icrrou'W*).  at.  S,-rrrmuUr-. 

Compttblet  (koun'ti-W),  a.  {A  doubtful  word, 
"    in  the  pansage  cited,  appar.  for 
var.  of  rosNtaUr,  in  a  peculiar 
|]  see  countable,  accounUitlr.]  Sensitive, 
r  (in  another  view)  tractable.  See  etymology. 
I  am  very  compUUe,  even  to  the  leaat  sinister  usage. 

,  T.  X.,  L  5. 
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nVfwrt  emlarsttr  she  It  a  tigress ;  aha  renda  nor  woea, 
shivers  Arm  In  eocn;**Z«ed  abhorrence. 

Chariatlt  BrmiU,  TtUette,  UtU. 

compulsion  (kora-f  ul'shon),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  com- 
pulsion =  I'g.  cmmpulsilo.  <  LI*  &>mpnUio(n-),  < 
I*  comprUcre,  pp.  compulgu*:  see  compel.]  The 
application  <tt»  a  person )  of  superior  force,  phys- 
ical or  moral,  overpowering  or  overruling  his 
preferences:  the  force  applied ;  constraint,  phys- 
ical or  mccal. 

If  reasons  were  an  plenty  a*  black berriea,  I  would 
eomanaraaaon  upon 


give 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV..  W.4. 

nought  U  *>b»MT  wanting,  or  the  power  to 
averting  bi  tbedlrcetlon  of  thought,  there 


comptlyt  (kompt'li),  o/ir.  Neatly, 
comptnesat  (kompt'nes),  a.  Neatness, 
comptoir  <F.  prvn.  kon-twor'), av  [F.,  <  compter. 

count:  see orxtntl  and  cv>«nf«r>.]    1.  A  counter. 

— 8.  A  counting-house. 

Comptonia  I  Lump  -  to '  ni  -  51,  R.    [NT*,  named 
after  Henry  Comptou  (16%2-1713),  Biahop  of 
Ion  ami  a  patron  of  botany.]    1.  In  OoL, 
i  of  shrubby  apetalous  plants,  allied  to 
I  and  bow  usually  included  in  it.  The  mdr 

apeetca.  C.  -plmtfalu,,  i.  the  .weeKern  of  the  United 
State.,  a  low  aW  with  h«rhlT  aromatic  pianaUfld  kavea. 
It  i.  aald  to  be 
rented}  for  dian 
2.  In  zooL,  a 
Oray,  1840. 

oomptonite  (komp'ton-it),  n.  [<  Campion  + 
-i<e'.]  A  name  given  by  Brewster  to  the  thom- 
sonito  occurring  iu  Uie  lavas  of  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius. 

ccmptonotid  (komp-to-no'tid),  n.  A  dinosnn- 
rian  reptile  of  the  family  C-omptonotidm. 

Oomptonotidss  (komp-to-not'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  CompUmotuM  +  -idtr.]'  A  family  of  oruitho- 
pod  dinosaorian  reptiles,  without  clavicles  and 
with  a  complete  post-pubis. 

Comptonotns  (komp-to-no'tmi),  n.  [NI*,  <  L. 
eostutuit,  elegant,  +  Or.  vuroe,  back.]  A  genus 
of  tiinoeaunan  reptiles,  typical  of  the  family 


place.    Tata,  in  an  agent  capable  „f  roll, 
eginniog  or  eantloualkin  of  any  action  it 
'  to  the  preference  trf  hia  mind,  ia  called  owm/'it/- 
ben  the  hindering  or  atopplMK  any  ac  tion  li  con- 
trary to  hit  volition.  It  la  called  rettralnt- 

iMdtt.  Haaasn  t'ndrratandlnt.  II.  ixt  IS. 
Newer*  be  tear  It  la  tree  that  the  law*  made  by  Llberalt 
are  aa  greatly  increating  the  evmpulmtru  and  refttrainta 
t  u  robed  over  citizen*,  that  among  CoUaer»au»en  who  Itti- 
fer  from  tliin  aggreadreMcta  lltere  l»  growing  up  a  tenden- 
cy U>  mnat  It  H.  Spmctr.  Man  va  Stat*,  p.  IT. 
Actual  oompultdon,  tn  latt,  the  Illegal  exert  We  of  force, 
by  same  percon,  compelling  the  cctminlaaitm  n4  an  act  in 
<l>iiadlnn  TiOjnl  ' n llliaailllllll.  that  contpuUlon  which 
a  hutijand  U  prvminard  by  law  to  eierctati  over  hia  wife, 
when,  hi  hi*  prtiteaoe  and  by  bin  command,  the  eomrnita 
any  crUnlnai  act  leat  than  an  net  <*t  treaw-ai.  robbery,  innr- 
der,  or  other  lielnoua  aime ;  marital  coerukm.^  Syc  f'"- 
ereten,  Corufrainf,  etc   See  /one. 

compulsitor  (korjM>ul'si-tor),  n.  [Cf.  eompul- 
mtoty.'i    Iu  Scot*  Lie,  conipulgioa. 

Duplication  again.!  an  heir  who  refuted  without  ludh-ial 
oetn* Httjttor  to  pay  a  legacy  bequeathed  perdamnatloueni. 

AVicpe.  Brit.,  XX.  AM, 

compulsive  (kaaa-pul'siv),  a.  [=  F.  eomnuUif 
=  Sp.  cempuliivn,  <  I*  roiwnuojn*,  pp.  of  com- 
pellfre,  compel:  see  compel,  compute  ]  Exer- 
cising compulsion;  tending  to  compel ;  compul- 
sory.   [Now  rare.] 

The  perawaaWc  power  in  man  to  winotaera  togoodneaae 
by  instruction  ia  greater,  and  more  dlrtae,  then  the  eew 
jmirivt  power  to  reatraioe  nu  n  fnjtn  being  evlll  by  terrour 
of  Um  Uw.  Mitten,  (hi  Ikrf.  at  tiumb.  Kmoett 

to  recover  their  due.  by  a 


compurgatory 

compnsctedt  (kotti-pungk'ted),  a.  [<  cwaptmcf 
+  ->  if-.  ]    Feeling  compunction,    i  'oxe. 

compunction  (kom-pungk'ahon),  ».  [=  F, 
compouetum  =  Hp"  compundon  =  Pg.  eompunec/lo 
=  It.  ampuiwonc,  <  LI*  compuncttol »■),  <  I* 
compungcre,  pp.  computet™,  prick,  sting:  see 
rompunof.]  If.  A  pricking;  stimulation;  irri- 
tation. 

Thia  fat  that  acid  and  piercing  aptrit  which  with  inch  ac- 
tivity and  conpwncttvn  Invade  tit  the  twain,  and  noatrila. 

Sir  T.  Rrovnt,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  The  stinging  or  pricking  of  the  conscience; 
uneasiness  caused  by  tenderness  of  conscience 
or  feelings;  regret,  as  for  wrong-doing  or  for 
giving  pain  to  another;  contrition;  remorse- 
lie  acknowledged  hia  disloyalty  to  the  slog  with  *x- 
preatiotu  ot  great  winpniw-ltan.  Ckrendvn. 

It  1.  a  work  of  much  lea  difficulty  to  make  a  foot! 
christian  of  a  protested  heathen,  than  to  bring  an  ill 
Christian,  w  ho  now  live*  like  an  heathen,  to  a  feeling  acnae 
tin.,  and  to  any  degree  of  true  remorse  and  rom- 
,   f  I 


wSESSi  + 

ingthecon 


h.  By  or 
npulsorily. 


ctimptilfllvely  (lrcom-purgiv-U), 
uiuler  oompultdon;  by  force;  i 
[Bare.] 

To  forbid  divorce  rotwpuisirefu.  Jfaion.  Divorce. 

It  U  pre-eminently  aa  a  critic  that  we  feel  bound  to  re- 
consider hb[Salnte  lw-u  ve  .  ]  claim  to  the  high  place  among 
the  c  lataics  ot  hia  tongue,  which  the  general  voice  of  hia 
countrymen  haa  gradually  and  reluctantly,  but  convpuf- 
•"  tn  Impulsively,  assigned  to  him. 

VtHlrterfy  Her. 

compulslveness  (Itom-pul'siv-nes),  n.  Force  ; 
compulsion. 

compnlsorily  (kom-pnl'sd-ri-li),  adr.  In  a  com- 
pulsory manner;  by  force  or  constraint 

compnlBorinesB  (kom-pul'so-ri-nes),  ti.  The 
state  of  being  compulsory. 

compulsory  (kom-pul'so-ri),  a.  and  n.  [  =  Sp. 
Fg.  compuUorio  (ef.  F.  compuUoirc,  n.,  =  It. 
compultoritt,  n.,  warrant,  compulsion),  <  ML. 
comptUsoriiu,  <  LI*  rompuUor,  one  who  drives 
or  compels,  <  L.  comueUere,  pp.  <y>«i/>ur>it.<i,  drive, 
eompet:  nee  compel,  compttue.]    X  a,  1.  Ex- 


w  8yrj_  1.  fts'jrrt ,  Rfmarwe,  etc.    See  nentlenee. 

compunctionleua  (kom-pungk'shgn-les),  a.  [C 
<wn/>unrfi<in  +  -.'*.>-.».]  Not  feeling  compunction ; 
devoid  of  regret  or  remorse, 
compunctiotut  (kom-pungk'shus),  a.  [<  com- 
]  Causingoompunetionjpriek- 
b;  causing  mtsgiving,  regret, 
or  remorse. 

•^up  up        in  i  i-r.i  nnii  l-n.Mru:i-  t<  rerii"r*e  ; 

That  no  eimimincrti>tis  vlsilintr.  uf  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpoae.         Shak.,  Macbeth,  L  t>. 

compunctiously  (kpm-pungk'shus-li),  adr. 
With  compunction. 

compunctivet  (kom-pungk'tiv),  a.  [=  It.  com- 
pmtivn;  ub  compunct  •¥ -ire.]  1.  Causing  com- 
punction, regret,  or  remorse. 

Fill  my  memory,  aa  a  vaaael  of  election,  with  remem- 
brances ami  notions  highly  eompuiwfire. 

Jrr.  Taetor,  Works  (ed.  1S36),  I.  TS. 

2.  Susceptible  of  remorse;  capable  of  repen- 
tance. 

(live  nvo  all  faith,  all  charity,  and  a  apirit  highly  com- 
puneriee.  Jtr.  Taylor,  Repentance,  v.  I  a 

compupilt  (kom-vnVpil),  a.   [< com-  +  pupil] 


A  fellow-pupil. 

Donne  and  hia  sun 
Samuel  Brook. 


i  pvptl  In  Cambridge, 
/.  Ifaffim,  - 


compurgation  (kom-pcr-ga'shon),  a.  r=  8p. 
compurgation,  <  LL.  cWwr>urf/ofto(s-),  <  L.  com- 
purgare,  pp.  compurgatus,  purge,  purify  com- 
pletely, <  corn-,  together,  +  jtnTflanr,  cleanse, 
purify :  see  purge.]  In  eaWy  Eng.  loir,  a  mode 
of  trial  iu  which  the  accused  was  permitted  to 
call  twelve  persons  of  his  acquaintance  to  tes- 
tify to  their  belief  in  his  innocence.  See  oom- 
pvrijator.  Compurgation  in  the  ecclesiastical 
,  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Elixa- 


By  oath  and 


He  freed  himself 


Comptonotid*. 
comptrolt,  r-  and  «.    An  old  spelling  of 
comptroller  (kgn-tro'ler),  «.   Hee  controller. 
Mm^troUryrnhlp  (kon-tro'ler-ship),  u.  See  oon- 

compulsative  (kom-pul'sa-tiv),  a.   [<  LL.  com- 
puhahu,  pp.  of  compultare,  press  or  strike  vio-      ni'        "'  e^nfmlmty  saving  however,  would  r,,,t 

lently,  trea.  of  L.  compel/ere,  pp.  compulnue,  J^unt"^  ^nD!u^^ 

drive  together,  compel :  see'armpci,  computer.)  master.  J.  s.  Mill.  Pol.  Ecmi  '  i.  ft. 


ere iRtiig  compulsion;  tending  to  compel; 
pelting;  constraining:  as,  compulsory 
lty ;  to  take  compulsory  measures. 

That  the  other  apostle,  were  .  .  .  aa  Infalllbl 
self  |HL  Peter  |,  ia  no  reason  to  hinder  the  exercise  of  Juris- 
diction or  any  romvufsvry  power  over  them. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  i  *. 

2.  Obligatory;  due  to  or  arising  from  compul- 
sion ;  enforced  or  enforceable ;  not  left  to  choiee. 


ll.  i. 


g,  forcing;  constraining;  operating 
Also  com  pulsatory.  [Bare.] 


To  recover 
And  tcntks  eoinj/u/*i 


>f  as.  by  striwig  hand, 
t'tw,  thoae  'fueenald  lands. 

SKak.,  Hamlet,!.  1. 

By 


Itw«inr 


I  on  all,  that  the  destiny  of 
i  was  practically  settled. 
An  w(l.  Among  my  Books.  1st  ser.,  p. ! 


The  killing  of  the  adallrag  la  atoned  for  by  a  fine 

or  three  times  aa  Urge  as  tliat  which  can  be  derm  

for  the  freeman ;  and  his  oath  in  eomimron/Mm  it  of  twice 
or  thrice  (lie  weight-  Stus&r,  Const.  Hist,  I  M. 

compurgator  (kom'per-ga-tpr),  n.  [ML.,  <  L. 
compurgare:  see  compurgation.]  In  corltr  Eng. 
laic,  a  person,  usually  a  kinsman  or  a  fellow- 
member  in  a  guild,  called  in  defense  of  a  person 
on  trial.  Tite  compurgators  acted  In  the  character  rather 
of  larymen.than  of  nltneaaea.  for  they  swore  to  their  be- 
lief, not  to  what  they  knew  ;  that  Is,  Uie  accused  making 
oath  of  his  innocence,  they  swore  that  Utey  believed  he 
was  speaking  the  truth.  The  number  of  i 
required  by  law  was  regularly  twelve. 


The 


compulsatively  (kom-pul'sa-tiv-li),  adr, 
constraint  or  compulsion.  [Bare.] 
compulsatory  (kom-pul'sa-to-ri),  a.  [< 

n>m/jM/jiftforisW,  <  LL  cost/iwistirr;  sc 
satire.!  Same  as  compulsalivr. 
compulse  (kom-puls'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ws- 
pu&ed,  ppr.  compuising.  [  —  V .  cempuiter  —  Sp. 
Fg.  com  pulsar  a  It.  eompw/jiarc,  <  ML.  compul- 
sart,  compel  (chiefly  a  law  term),  <  L.  compul- 
sus,  pp.  of  compellcre ,  drive  together,  compel : 
"  and  cf.  appulse,  impulse,  repulse] 


.  tRare.] 

its  constrain  their  sons  and  daughter!  to 
they  love  not,  and  some  are  beaten  and  com- 
-,  Works  (Parker  Sue  ),  L  170. 


3.  Done  under 
compulsion. 

He  erreth  In  this,  to  think  that 
fear  are  pro|ierly  oruii«uWy  actbma 

Abp.  Ilrankall,  Against  Hobbca. 

TJ.  ».  Tliat  which  has  the  power  of  compel- 
ling; constraining  authority.  [Bare.] 
There  la  no  power  of  the  sword  foe  a  eowintifavrw. 

Jer.  Titgtor,  Works  (ed.  IsSi).  II.  ISO. 

comptinctl  (kom-pungkt '  >,  a.  [=  It  compunto, 
<  L.  comimnctus,  pp.  of  compuniferc,  ctmpvngerc, 
prick,  sting,  <  com-  (Intensive)  +  pungere,  prick, 
sting:  gee  pungent.]  Feeling  compunction; 
conscience-stricken.  [Bare.] 


William  the  Conqueror,  go.  1 


r-orrf.Udy'.Trtal,IH.S. 

were  not  a  Jury  In 
one  of  the  elements  out 
of  which  the  Jury  an  we. 

K.  A.  rVeemna,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  80S. 
Trial  by  fury,  aa  we  know  it  noit,  was  not  one  of  the 
early  KuglLh  lustltutlont    .  .  .  The  mode  of  settling 
disputed  questions  of  fact  was  at  first  by  means  of  rom- 
purr/atort.  SliUe,  Mud.  Med.  H1.L.  p.  SOS. 

compurgatorial  (kom-per-ga-to'ri-al),  a.  [< 
compurgator  +  -ial.]  Pertaining  to  or  Intended 
for  compurgation. 

The  cnmuls  of  Avignon.  Msmes,  and  St.  Glllea  took 
their  ronpurawfoeiaj  oath  to  hia  fulfilment  of  all  these 
stipulations.  Mitman,  Ijttln  Christianity,  Is.  e. 

compurgatory  (kom-per'gi-tc>-ri),  a.  [<  ML. 
'compurgatorius,  (compurgator:  see  compurga- 
tor.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a  compurgator:  as, 
a  compurgatory  oath. 


Digitized  by  Google 


compurgatory 


If  the  price  of  life  and  the  value 
oath  among  the  Welsh  were  era.- tly  < 
the  Saxons,  It  would  not  he  one  de 


of  the  compurou/ory 
vhst  they  were  among; 
toe  Saxon*.  It  would  not  be  one  decree  leM  certain  than 
ft  to  that  the  wergild  of  the  Naxona  la  the  wergild  of  the 
Goth,  the  Krank,  and  Uie  Lombard, 

SruM*.  Com*.  Hist.,  t  ». 

compurslont  (kom-per'  shon),  n.  [<  com-  + 
purse  +  -ion ;  a  humorous  formation.]  A  pars- 
nip up  or  wrinkling  together.  [Raw.] 

With  the  help  of  some  wry  fans  and  (mnpnrtimu  of  the 
mouth.  Sttrnt,  Tristram  Shandy.  Iv.  S7. 

computability  (kom-tm-ta-bil't-ti),  n.  [<  com- 
putable: see  -fri/i/y.j  Hie  quality  of  being 
computable. 

computable  (kom-pu'ta-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  compu- 
table —  If  .  computabile,"<.  L.  computabuis,  <  com- 
putarc, count:  see  compute,  r.,  count1,  and  of. 
countable.]  Capable  of  being  computed,  num- 
bered, or  reckoned. 
Not  easily  evm/mtablt  by  arithmetic. 

Sir  M.  Halt,  Oris,  of  Mankind. 

computet**  (kom'ptj-tat),  r.  t.  [<  L.  computa- 
tut,  pp.  of  computarc,  compute :  see  comjnitc, 
v.]    Same  as  compute.  Coekcram. 

computation  (kom-pu-ta'sbon),  n.  [=  F.  eom- 
putation  =  Sp.  computation  =  Pg.  computaedo 
—  It.  computation*,  ( L.  computation-),  (eompu- 
tarr,  pp.  com/iutatun,  compute:  e compute,  r.] 
1.  Tne  act,  process,  or  method  of  computing, 
counting,  reckoning,  or  estimating;  calcula- 
tion :  in  nirtfA.,  generally  restricted  to  long  and 
elaborate  numerical  calculations:  as,  the  com- 
putation of  an  eclipse. 

By  our  brat  computation  we  were  then  In  the  M  de- 
llaklmytM  Voya.jr;  III.  111), 
of  the  tunc 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  lit  . 
isny  additional  yean  are 
*  of  this  nature. 

AMifm.  (inanlian. 

3.  A  result  of  computing;  the  amount  com- 
puted or  reckoned. 

■  to  Venice  beganue  our  CvmpvUtitm  of 
Cory*,  CruJltiea,  L  DO. 

We  receive  from  liini,  a*  a  monument  both  of  his  power 
and  learning,  the  then  reformed  emnputatiun  of  the  year. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  t  Ml. 
-8yn.  Calculation,  estimate,  account, 
computational  (kom-pu-ta'shon-al),  a.  [<  com- 
putation +  -al.]  Pertaining  to'  orof  the  nature 
of  computation. 

It  has  generally  been  under  the  bloa  of  such  a  formal 
™»h™mi»W  loKl.:that  psychologist*,  ami  especially  Kjiu 
Hah  psychologist*,  have  entered  ui>on  the  »tudv  of  mind. 

Knrye.  Hrit.,  XX.  78. 

compntator  (kom'pu-ta-tor),  n.  [=  Pg.  rom- 
putador  =  It.  comp'utatetre,  <  L.  computator,  < 
computarc,  pp.  eomputatus,  compute:  ace  com- 
pute.] A  computer;  a  calculator.  Sterne. 
[Rare.] 

compute  (kom-put'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  computed, 
ppr.  computing.  [=  F.  computer  —  Sp.  Pg.  com- 
putar  =  It.  computarc,  (.  \j.computarc,  conputare, 
sum  up,  reckon,  compute,  <  com-,  together,  + 
/tutors,  cleanse,  trim,  prune,  clear  up,  settle,  ad- 
just, reckon,  count,  deem,  think,  suppose  (cf .  E. 
rcri-OM  in  senge  of  'suppose'),  <  putus,  cleansed, 
clear,  orig.  pp.,  <  */  'p*,  purify,  cleanse,  >  also 
jwttrtM,  pure :  see  putr,  pure.  From  L.  computarc, 
through  OF.  and  ME.,  comes  E.  count1,  a  doub- 
let of  compute :  see  count  I.]  I.  trans.  To  de- 
termine by  calculation ;  count ;  reckon ;  calcu- 
late: as,  to  compute  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth. 

Two  day*,  a*  we  compute  the  dare  of  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  Yi  a8S. 
I  could  demonatmte  every  pore 
i  all  her  i 
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computlstt  (kpm-pu'tUt),  n.  [<  compute  +  -<«<•] 
A  computer.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  trcuurtT  wma  a  wlae  man,  anil  *  atrie-t  cotnputi*. 

IrH.  rot 


SirH. 

computor,  n.   See  computer. 

comqnat,  n.    See  kumquat. 

comrade  (kom'rad  or  -rad,  kum'rod  or  -rid),  n. 
[Karly  mod.  E.  comerade,  camarade  (also  cama- 
ratio,  camrado,  after  Sp.  Pg.),  <  late  ME.  corne- 
red =  MD.mmndt,  r>.  fmunmi  =  0.  kamerad, 

also  A-tKnriMTfioV,  kammerad,  enmarad,  —  Dan. 
kammcrat  =  Sw.  kamrat  (with  term,  after  It.), 
<  F.  camcrade,  now  camarade,  <  It.  eamerata  = 
Sp.  Pg.  camarada,  a  company,  society,  a  part- 
ner, comrade,  =  F.  ehambree,  a  (military)  mesa, 
a  house  (uudience);  orig.  a  collective  name  for 
those  lodging  in  the  same  chamber  or  tent,  < 
ML.  'camarata,  'enmrrata  (sc.  L.  »ocieta{t-)n, 
company),  fern,  of  camaratus,  cameratut,  lit. 
chambered,  <  L.  camara,  camera  ( >  It.  camera 
=  Sp.  camara  —  l'g.  camara  a  i.  chambre,  > 
E.  chamber),  a  chamber:  see  chamber,  and  cf. 
cameratc.~\  An  intimate  associate  in  occupation 
or  friendship;  a  close  companion;  a  fellow;  a 
mate. 

Whore  la  hla  mm. 
The  nlmhle-footcit  madcap,  pHnit'  of  Walea. 
And  hi*  comea/hv,  that  dart" o  Uie  world  aalde. 
And  hid  It  paaa?  I  lien.  IV.,  It.  1. 

To  be  a  oomrtutt  with  the  wolf  and  owl. 

Shak.,  Lear,  II.  4. 
Thua  he  nioved  the  Prince 
To  lauKhter  and  hi*  comrik/ea  to  upplauae. 

7V»n.v*m,  OeralnL 

Women  are  meant  neither  to  be  men's  guidci  nor  tlieir 
playthlinrJ,  but  their  cvwrodea,  llteir  fellows  and  their 
equal*,  ao  far  a*  Nature  pula  no  bar  to  that  equality. 

HuxUtt,  Lay  dercuon*,  p.  S«. 
^-8yn.  fWmf .Companii»\.  etc.  (all  aMasefalfc 
comradery  (kom'rad-ri  or  -rad-ri),  it.  [<  com- 
rade +  -ry,  after  F.  camaraderie,  <  camarade, 
comrade.]  The  state  or  feeling  of  being  a  com- 
rade; intimate  companionship;  cordial  fellow- 
ship. [Rare.] 

This  risihlc  expression  of  the  power  of  the  community 
generated  a  self-confidence  anil  a  spirit  of  ireticroue  cvrn- 
radtry  in  the  mind  of  the  young  soldier. 

11.  K.  Scuaiitr,  Noah  Webster,  p.  2t. 

comradeship  (korn'rad-ship  <t  -rad-sbip),  n.  [< 
comrade  +  ship.']  The  slate  of  being  a  com- 
rade, especially  a  good  or  agreeable  comrade 


)r  agreeable 
;  fellowship. 


The  mm  w(erAi>  of  the  camp  Is  one  of  the  strongest  tie* 
that  ever  bind  men  of  all  chuae*  of  auric  ty  totwUier. 

TU  .loicrvcon,  VIII.  "2. 

comroguet  (kom-rog'),  ».  [<  com-  +  rogue.]  A 


Where  memory  lays  up  a 
And  to  iui  Inch  compute  I 


r store ; 


Jtecton,  Count,  etc.  Sec  ealittlatt. 
intrant.  To  reckon ;  count. 


A  purse  U  twenty  Ore  tbouuind  Mrdlne* :  but  In  other 
part*  of  Turkey,  it  la  only  twenty  thousand  :  And  »her« 
tliey  speak  of  great  sums,  they  always  rmnput*  l>v  purses. 

Panrtr.  Description  of  the  ElMl.  L  176. 

computet  (kom-put'),  n.  [<  LI<.  computus,  a 
computation,  <  L.  computarc,  compute :  seecom- 
pute  and  count1,  »,]  Computation. 

In  our  common  com/iutc  he  hath  been  come  theso  many 
year*.  Sir  T.  iiri.u-dc,  BfikjtO  Mcdli  l,  L  16. 

The  time  of  thLs  Battel),  by  any  who  could  do  more  than 
guess,  1*  not  set  down,  or  any  foundation  giv'n  front  whence 
to  draw  a  solid  compute.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

computer  (kom-pu'ter),  n.  One  who  com- 
putes; a  reckoner;  a  calculator;  specifically, 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  make  arithmetical 
calculations  for  mathematicians. 


You  and  the  reat  of  your  emsirrHnu's  thall  sit  .  .  .  In  the 
stocks.  li.  Jwntm,  Mosque  of  Angurs. 

Von  may  seek  them  in  Rridcwell,  or  the  Hole ;  here  are 
none  of  y,iqr  citm.mjrucs.    MaMtinyte,  rity  >la>lain,  iv.  1. 

comset,  r.    [ME.  eonuen,  cumten,  contr.,  <  OF. 
comtneer,  cumanctr,  commrnccr.  F.  eommencer, 
>  E.  commence  :  seo  cowtmcinc r,  of  which  cowise  is 
a  contr.  form.]  I.  frtm*.  To  begin ;  commence, 
fomllchc  a  clerk  than  emniU  the  wi«tlla. 

Hkhart  (Ac  HnUtw,  lv.  S6. 

II.  intra i>.<>.  To  make  a 
mencement;  begin. 

Hie  ojuherd  ronunf  to  quake  for  kare  d:  for  drede. 

II  i«wm  of  Palrrnr  IE.  E.  T.  ».),  L  288. 
Ac  tor  alio  Uie*  prvcioae  i>re*etites  oure  lonl  firince  Iesna 
Waa  Mother  kyng  ne  conquernsir  til  he  comjenY  wexe 
In  tile  mauere  of  a  man  and  that  bv  uitiche  stelthc. 

i'i>r<  iVusnmn         xliL  W. 

comto  (k6nt),  n.  [F. :  see  count*.]  A  count: 
occurring  in  English  use,  in  French  titles. 

Comtlan  (kon'ti-an),  </.  [Tho  F.  proper  name 
t'omtr  is  tne  same  as  comic,  a  count :  see  count2 
and  iaM.1  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  Auguste  Comto  (17U8-1H57)  or  tho  system  of 
philosophy  founded  by  him.  See  positice  i>hi- 
lotophy  (under  positirc)  and  poKitirixm.  Also 
Comtitt. 

The  purely  theoretical  part  of  t'omte  s  Positive  Religion 
Is  unfortunately  mixed  up  with  a  great  ma**  of  practical  de- 
tail' referring  to  the  rltuid  of  Comtinu  worship,  which  may 
Ik>  mono  ciitcrtainltig.  hut  are  1cm  interesting.  Iwause 
more  arbitrary,  thiui  the  theory.     -V.  A.  tire.,  CXX.  2«1. 

Comtlam  ( kAn'ti/m),  n.  [<  Comic  +  -i*m.  after 
F.  Comtismc]  The  pliilosophical  system  found- 
ed by  Auguste  Comte;  positivism.  See  pon- 
tile philoiuiphi/,  under  pasitice. 

To  deny  the  possibility  of  any  single  starting-point;  to 
take,  in  default  of  such.  "Man  and  "The  World"  as  the 
only  two  positive  and  knownhle  data;  to  infer  the  Su- 
preme Iteing  as  implied  in  tlinn  nn<l  pre*tip|M>*uig  both; 
anil  to  investigate  the  intellectual,  idiysicai,  mid  moral  laws 
underlying  these  data,  by  means  of  the  inductive  method 
aa  the  only  legitimate  and  universally  applicable  niel 
-  that  Is  Uie  eaaence  of  Comfurm.    X  A.  Itrv.,  CXX. 


con- 

Comtiot  (kdn'tist),  «.  and  a.  [<  Comte  -f-  -««f, 
after  F.  Comtistc.)  I.  ft.  A  disciple  of  Comte ; 
a  poaitivist. 

Writer*  whose  philosophy  had  its  legitimate  parent  In 
Hume,  or  in  themselves,  were  lanellctl  ComiuU  or"  Posl- 
tiriaia"  by  public  writers,  even  In  spite  of  vehement  pro- 
testa  to  the  contrary,  liuzlry.  Lay  Scrmooa,  p.  ISO. 

H.  a.  Same  as  Comtian. 

Comua  (kd'mus),  n.  [<  Or.  tuuoc,  a  revel,  fes- 
tival, carousal,  a  band  of  revelers,  a  company, 
also  an  ode  sung  at  such  a  festival ;  perhaps  < 
tujfiil,  a  village:  see  comedy.]  In 
myf*„  a  god  of  festive  mirth. 

comyn't.a.i  »-,  and  r.  ' 
man. 

comyn-t,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  cumin. 

comynlyt.  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  commonly. 

con1  (kon),  r.  A  dialectal  or  obsolete  variant 
of  can1.— To  con  thank*.  See  cunt,  a 

COD-  (kon),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  conned,  ppr.  con- 
ning. [Early  mod.  E.  also  commc  ,-  Sc.  eon,  e»m; 
orig.  (as  shown  in  the  alternative  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  deriv.  co«s,  pron.  kon  or  knn) 
cunnc,  <  ME.  eunnen,  <  AS.  eunnian,  try,  test,  ex- 
amine, also  in  comp.  d-eunnian,  be-eunnian,  ije- 
eunnian,  try,  inquire,  experience  (=08.  gi-kwt- 
non  =  OHO.  chunnan,  MHO.  kunnru,  test,  ex- 
amine, learn  to  know,  =  Goth,  ga-kunnan,  read, 
consider);  nscconilnry  verb. <cwnr«tB(ind.oo*j), 
know:  seo  can1  and  its  var.  con',  to  which  con* 
is  now  conformed.]  If.  To  try ;  attempt  (to  do 
a  thing). 

He  wotlde  runsumn  iwi 
To  brinngenn  Inn  hiss  herrU 
KrUilikc  thinfeaa  lata.     ormulum,  L  ltlST. 

8.  To  try;  examine;  test;  taste.  [Now  only 
Scotch,  in  the  form  cms.] 

Nc  wollde  lut  [he  It]  uarfru cuiwsesin. 

Ormuiirtw,  L  831. 

3.  To  peruse  carefully  and  attentively ;  study 
or  pore  over ;  learn :  as,  to  con  a  leaaon :  often 
with  otw. 

This  boke  la  made  far  chylde  ^otige 
At  the  scowle  that  bjrde  not  lunge. 
Bone  It  may  be  ronjnf  had. 
And  make  them  gode  iff  tbel  be  bad. 

Bet  beet  Book  (K.  K  T.  8.),  p.  2S. 
Here  are  yonr  part* :  and  I  in  to  Intrcat  you  ...  to 
ton  them  by  to-morrow  night.         Shak.,  M.  X.  D.,  L  *. 

I  went  with  Sr  George  Take  to  hear  the  comedbuia  »*> 
and  repeatc  hi*  new  comedy.   £'iv(gn,  Diary.  Dec.  23,  lOai. 

There  ho  who  cm*  ■  apeech  and  he  who  hum* 
Ml*  yet  unfinished  reraca,  musing  walk. 

Bryant.  The  rath. 


cons,  conn  (kon  or  kun), 


prt-t.  and 


pp. 


;  pr. 

conncrf,  ppr.  pt/nniwo.  [Early  mod.  E.  bIso  catu  ; 
appar.  a  particular  use  of  con1  in  the  sense  of 
'  know  how,'  can,  a  verb  (steer)  being  omitted : 
cf.  "They  conne  nought  here  sbippes  stere" 
(Uowcr,  (,'onf.  Amant.,  I.  59).  See  com1,  and 
cf.  con2.]  -Vauf. :  (a)  To  direct  (the  man  at  the 
helm  of  a  vessel)  how  to  steer. 

The  fonr  Chinese  helmsmen,  eoniswi  by  the  English  quar- 
termor,  nppln.  wltl,  the -J^^ 

(ft)  To  give  orders  for  the  steering  of:  aa,  to 
con  a  ship. 
He  that  cu.irfy  ship  before  y  Ma,  was 


Brad/oret,  Myrootith  PlanUtlon,  p.  14o. 
I  could  evi*  or  fight  a  ship  as  well  aa  ever. 

T.  Uughti,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  *1U. 

con3,  conn  (kon  or  knn),  n.  [<  coaS.  conn,  c] 
jVaat. :  (a)  The  position  taken  by  tie  person 
who  cons  or  directs  the  steering  of  a  vessel. 

The  tittering  ot  the  other  midshipmen  and  the  quarter- 
master  at  the  conn,  Marryat,  Frank  Jlildmay,  Ir. 

The  first  lieutenant,  then  at  the  conn,  where,  though 
wounded,  he  had  remained  thmoghoat  the  Bffht 

Tk*  Century,  XXXII.  iSl. 

C0n*t.  A  variant  of  nm»,  for  gan,  preterit  of 
gin1,  begin.    See  can*,  gin1. 


Then  Plrru*  by  j 
Into  Delphon. 

Itotlruction  o/  Troji  (E.  E.  T.  8,),  L  13705. 

COns  (kon).  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  con- 
tra, against  (see  contra),  especially  common  in 
the  phrase  pro  and  con  (Latin  pro  et  contra),  tor 
ami  against,  in  favor  of  and  opposed  to:  some- 
times used  as  a  noun,  with  a  plural,  the  pros 
and  cons,  the  arguments,  or  arguers,  or  voters, 
for  and  against  a  proposition. 

t*f  many  knotty  point*  tbey  spoke : 
And  pro  and  am  by  turn*  they  took. 


oleom-. 
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oonable 

COnabltM,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  rvernabte. 

conaclet,  n.   See  canacle. 

conacre  ( kon-a'k*r),  ».  [Appar.  <  eon-  +  acre.] 
In  Ireland,  a  form  of  peasant  occupancy  arising 
from  grants  of  the  use  of  land  in  whole  or  part 
payment  of  wages.    It  is  nearly  obsolete. 

conacre  (kon-aTter),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eon- 
acred,  ppr.  eonacring.  [<  conacre,  ».]  To  let 
land  on  the  conacre  system. 

conacrer  (kon-a'krer),  n.  [<  conacre,  + 
-er1.}  One  who  tills  land  under  the  conacre 
system. 

con  affetto  (kon  af-fet'tv).  [It.:  eon,  <  L.  cum, 
with;  affetto,  <  L.  affect**,  affect,  (sympathy: 
see  cum-  and  affe cf-,  n.]  In  marie,  with  feeling, 
coaamartn  (kon-am'a-rin),  «.  [<  eon(tMM)  + 
aatarta.]  A  very  bitter  resin  found  in  the  root 
of  Contain  maculatmm. 


origin:  cf.  Olr.  brio 
ce.J  In  marie,  with 


con  a 

with 


mwc  (kon  a-mo're).    [It. :  con,  <  L.  cam, 
;  amore,  <  L.  amor,  love:  see  com-  and 
*.]   With  lovo;  with  sympathetic  enthu- 
siasm or  zeal;  with  strong  liking;  heartily. 

He  expatiated  eon  awurr*  on  the  chanus  ot  Florence. 

U.  Jaw,  Jr.,  lias.  Pilgrim,  p.  *To. 

conaria,  n.  Plural  of  conarium. 

conarial  (kd-n4'ri-al),  «.  [<  conaHum  +  -af.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eonanura,  or  pineal  body 
of  the  brain. -conarial  fossa,  a  depreuion  of  the 

roof  of  the  skidl  of  some  animal..  In  which  th«  oonarliun 
b  l.atod.  -  Conarial  tuba.  U»  mora  or  Ira*  extended 
cavity  or  canal  i>f  tlie  pineal  body,  now  commonly  sup|io«-d 
to  be  the  remnant  of  the  passage  by  which  In  vertebrates 
g.u.rally  the  primitive  cavity  of  the  tnyelrncephalon 
communicated  with  the  outer  surface  ot  the  ' 
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=  8p.  Pg.  brio  =  Pr.  brim 
force ;  perhaps  of  '" 
—  Gael.  erf<7«,  vigor, 
spirit  and  force, 
concamerate  (kon-kam'e-rat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  concamerated,  ppr.  amcamerating.  [<  L. 
coHcamcratwi,  pp.  of  eoncamerare,  arch  over,  < 
eon-  (intensive)  +  eamerare,  arch :  see  camber?, 
chamber,  v.,  eamerate.]  1.  To  arch  over;  vault. 
[Bare.] 

The  roofr  whereof  [a  hatl|  la  Terr  loftily  eontameraltd 
w  manyexqn  rtry^CruaitSm.  j .  m 
2.  To  divide  into  chambers.  See  concamerated. 
concamerated  (kon-kam'e-ra-ted),  p.  a,  [Pp. 
of  toneawterale,  r.J  In  loot.,  divided  into  cham- 
Vr«  or  cells;  separated  by  partitions  into  a 
number  of  cavities;  multUoeular:  as,  a  concam- 
erated shell. 


OF.  bri,  vivacity,    incurvation ;  incurved;  hence,  bounded  by  such 
a  line  or  surface:  as,  a  concave  mirror,  a  con- 


ra'shon),  n. 
<  L.  concamcratio{n-),  <  cc 

1.  An  arching;  an 


[=F. 


of  the  brain,  whatever  Ita  apparent 
»  much  reaaon  to  suppose  that  the  large  openings  of  the 
top  of  the  ahull  In  sundry  Tertiary  maouiiaU,  called  Uie 
parietal  foramina,  indicate  the  extent! (Ml  of  the  conarial 
tube  to  the  surface,  and  the  format  Ion  there  of  a  vuual 
or  other  special  etna*  organ,  Im  Uila  view,  the  conarlam 
hi  the  veattge  of  an  extinct  eye.   See  fonariuui. 

conario-hypophyaial  ( k?  -  na  *  ri  -  6  -  hi  -  po  -  fix '- 

i-al),  a.  \\  conarinm  +  Ay/wyiAyri*  -a'.]  In 
anat.,  pertaining  to  the  conariura  and  to  the 
hypophysis  of  the  cerebrum,  or  to  the  pineal 
and  pituitary  bodiea.  An  epithet  applied  by  Sir  B. 
Owen  to  a  tract  though  which  these  two  structures  are 
placed  In  communication  In  the  embryo,  " 
yhvtutl  tenet  being  primitively  a  part  of  i 
cavity  of  the  brain, 
conarium  (ko-ua'ri-um).  n.;  pi.  conaria  (-a). 
[NL>.,  <  Or.  KwdyNm',  the  pineal  gland  (ho  called 
from  it*  shape),  dim.  of  a  cone:  see 

cwtc.  ]  The  pineal  body  of  the  brain ;  the  pine- 


see  concamrrate.] 
arch  or  vault.  [Rare.] 

Not  only  tho  beam -work  waa  destroyed,  but  the  celling 
erxtften  called  costum,  being  of 
....  waa  alao  consumed. 
Wartm.  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  L  TO. 

St.  An  apartment ;  a  chamber. 

The  lnalde  of  theae  hot-boaaea  are  divided  Into  many 
celts  and  eonca narration*.    Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  164. 

8.  In  zool.,  the  state  of  being  concamerated  or 
multiloeular. 

concatenate  (kon-kat'e-nat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
concatenated,  ppr.  concatenating.  [<  LI,,  con- 
catenatui,  pp.  of  concatenate  ( >  ft.  concatenate  = 
8p.  Pg.  concatenar),  link  together,  connect,  <  L. 
con-,  together,  +  cafo»or*,link,  chain,  <  catena, 
a  chain,  >  ult.  K.  chain  :  see  catena,  catenate, 
and  ■  . -nil.  ]  To  link  together ;  unite  in  a  series 
or  chain,  as  things  depending  on  one  another, 
haa  enncof nutfmt 

jida  of  mutual  armnathv, 

ii.  a 


ling  aurface  at  a  body  la  one  wbkh  la  ao  bent 
that  a  straight  line  joining  any  two  pofnta  ot  It  ilea  with* 
oat  the  body.  Hi  in.  if  a  ball  Ooata  upon  water,  the  com- 
mon surface  of  the  Imll  and  water  U  <y>n*nr*  if  conceived 
an  belonging  to  the  water,  and  nmm  If  conceived  aa  be- 
longing to  the  ball.  A  aurface  or  curve  to  aald  to  be  n*. 
eniw  toward  the  region  which  would  lie  ontable  a  body  of 
which  the  curve  or  surface  waa  a  ooncare  boundary. 

MfeM  denotea  the  conenre  apace,  or  vaulted  root  that 
Incloaea  all  matter.         Baron,  Phyidcal  Pablea,  L,  ExpL 

T"  lirlx  the  replication  >.f  your  •oun.U,  ^ 
MadelnlieTcoaeaeeaharea.        SAaa.,  J.  t,  L  I 

S.  Hollow;  empty.  [Rare.] 

For  till  verity  In  lore,  I  do  think  him  aa  c one o™  aa  a 
covered  goblet  or  a  wonn^aU'n  nut. 

Sink..  Aa  you  Like  it,  IIL  a. 
Sec  »KeW._  Concave  leaf.  In  aot.,  a 
raucd  above  the  dtak.-  Concavs  lens, 
'  *r  one  or  both 
■idea  concave.   Bee  tea*    Concave  mir- 
ror. In  I'piie*.  See  mirror. 

11,  ».  [<  Ir.  eonearnm,  nent.  of 
coactinui;  see  I.]  1.  A  hollow;  an 
arch  or  vault ;  a  concavity. 

The  eoamtv  of  tab  ear. 

B  Jmn,  Every  Man  out  of  kit  Humour. 

The  cencoM  of  the  bine  and  doudleaa  aky. 

.  WonfjxiwtA. 

3.  Any  Inwardly  curved  portion  of  a 
as,  the  concarc  of  a  thresher  (the  curved 
in  whieh  the  cylinder  works). — 8.  A 
mirror.  [Rare.] 


Concave  brick. 

leaf  with  Ita  edge 
in  optica,  a  lena  1 


nl  gland.  It  k  a  imall  mldlah  body  developed  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  roof  of  the  Brit  cerebral  vratcle,  and 
lying  In  front  of  and  above  the  natra.  Ita  aubatance  coti- 
ahna  mainly  of  epithelial  folllclca  and  coniiectlvo  ttosue ; 
there  la  no  eiiilence  that  It  la  a  ncrvoua  atructare,  and  Ita 
function,  if  It  poneaa  any,  ia  unknown.  It  waa  formerly 
auppoaed  by  auine  (aa  by  the  Cartcalana)  to  be  the  aeat  of 
the  eoul.   -See  rowiribi,  and  cuta  under  rvr/ms  and  ra- 

Mthttm. 

conation  (ko-na'shon).  n.  [<  L.  wjiaf/o(u-),  < 
amari,  undertake,  endeavor,  attempt,  strive 
alter.]    It.  An  endeavor  or  attempt. 

Therefor*  the  Matter  which  ahall  be  a  canae  ot  hto  la 
freeman  ■]  Dtifraiu-tuarmcnl  ought  to  be  an  Act  oe  Iiced, 
and  not  a  Conaf um  or  an  Endeavour  he  may  repent  of  be- 
fore the  execution  of  IL 

Joraea  flra^je  j  Cure  (1«1«X  It  Coke,  M  b. 

3.  In  paycAo/.,  voluntary  agency,  embracing 
desire  and  volition. 

conatlve  (kd'ua-tiv),  a.  [<  I,,  conahu,  pp.  of 
conari,  attempt  (see  conation),  4-  •ice.']  1.  In 
ptrgchol.,  relating  to  conation;  of  the  nature  of 
conation ;  exertive  ;  endeavoring. 

Thta  divhaon  of  the  plurnoniena  of  mind  Into  the  three 
great  claaaea  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  the  feellnga.  .  .  . 
and  the  exertive  or  ronafinr  powera,  .  .  .  wuflrvtprntnul- 
gated  by  Kant  Sir  W.  UnmOton,  Metapti.,  xl. 

2.  In  gram.,  expressing  endeavor  or  effort. 
conatUB  (k«>-n*  tus),  n.;  ]>\.  nmatus.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  conato,  <  L.  omifiui,  an  effort,  endeavor, 
attempt,  <  conari,  attempt :  see  ctma t ion.]  An 
effort;  specifically,  a  tendency  simulating  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  plant  or 
ply  a  want ;  a  nisus. 

hcdgrMtTor'to'  ti^iheeV  lU^ecTt  TheoL 

conarial  (kon-ak'si-al).  a.  [<  eon-  +  axial.] 
1.  Having  the  axes  of  rotation  or  of  figure  co- 
incident, as  two  bodies. — S.  Having  a  common 
axis:  said  of  superposed  cylinders  or  cones. 


I  In  the  purple  ot  tils  cumbrous  diction  and  the 
of  his  rfnciifrmUeil  perknda 

/.  irirmrli.  Amen,  of  Lit,.  II.  227. 

(kgn-kat'e-n*t).  <i.  [=  8p.  Pg. 
concatrnado  =  It.  concatenato,  <  h.  conca  lena  tut, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Linked  together  in  a  chain 
or  aeries;  concatenated;  specifically,  in  en  font., 
united  at  the  base :  applied  to  spineB  or  other 
processes  when  their  bases  are  joined  by  ridges 
or  raised  lines. 

Tho  element!  be  ao  toacaltaatf. 

.t.Aw.Jc,  Poem  In  Theatrunt  Chemlciun, 

concatenation  (kon-kat-o-na'shon),  n.  [F. 
concatenation  —  Sp.  concatenacion  —  Pg.  oosea- 
fcnnff7o  —  It.  coneatenasione,  <  LL.  concatena- 
tion), a  concatenation,  sequence,  <  cosonto 
anrc,  link  togtither:  see  concatenate,  r.]  1 .  The 
state  of  being  concatenated  or  linked  together; 
a  relation  of  ' 


(kon'kav),r.  f.;  pret.  and  { 
ppr.  concacing.    [<  L.  coneaeare, 
<  eoncacut,  hollow:  see  concave,  a.]    To  t 
hollow.  [Rare.] 

That  western  bay  eoneorwf  by  vast  mountains. 

4»miSeir«rd,  Lettera,  lv.  IIS. 

conca vely  (konltav-li),  adr.  So  aa  to  be  con- 
cave ;  in  a  concave  manner. 

concaveness  (kon'kav-nes),  n.  Hollownesa; 
concavity.  Johnson. 

concavity  (kon-kav'i-ti),  «.;  pi.  eoaoarfHe* 


(-tiz).    [=  F".  eostvtriit-  =  Pr.  concacitat  =  8p 
concacidad  =  Pg.  conca 
<  LL.  <noacKirt7<i(f-)g,  < 


=  It.  concant' 


eoneace,  it.]  1.  The  state  of  being  concave'; 
hollownesa. —  2.  A  concave  surface,  or  the 
space  contained  in  it;  the  internal  surface  of 
a  hollow  curved  body,  or  the  space  within  such 
body ;  any  hollow  space  which  is  more  or  less 
spherical. 

The  conca  nf  i>j  of  the  sheila  wherein  they  were  moulded. 

H'ood srard,  Eaaay  tuwarda  a  Nat,  IlisL  of  the  Earth. 
Look  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome,  your  eye  half  Ms 
rounds  it :  look  up  into  the  lnalde.  and  at  on 


have  all  the  pruapect  id  It ; 
curirir  falls  Into  your  eye  at 
^,/,fi««i,  spec 


-andc 


i  of  truth. 


As  hardness  (of  iUf\\  decreases,  111*  density  of  the  ele- 
mentary conarwf  cylindrical  shells  increases. 

Jmr.  «/  Iron  and  Strtt  fawL,  1S8S,  p.  986. 

Lu  cum,  with  (see  com-) ;  ftno,  spirit,  vivacity, 


B.  Jimm,  Diacoveriea 
A  due  foneao- notion  of  causes  and  eflecta 

Uorw,  Work*,  v.  xxxlil. 

I  never  could  help  admiring  the  concatenation  between 
Achitopher.  setting  bU  house  in  order,  and  hanging  hu 
self.   The  one  seems  to  follow  the  other  as  a  mailer  <>f 

ciMurae.  5co(f,  Diary,  May  IS,  1917. 

3.  A  series  of  things  united  like  links  in  a 
chain  ;  any  series  of  interconnected  or  interde- 
pendent thingB  or  events :  as,  "  a 
of  explosions,"  Irving. 

That  ca««i»cnrt(i.m  of  means  for  the  infusion  of  faith,  .  . . 
sending,  and  preaching,  and  bearing,  bonne.  Sermon*,  vl. 

conc&ulescence  ( kon-ka-les'ens),  w.  [<  con-  + 
cauteeccnee.]  In  bot.,  the  coalescence  of  the 
pedicel  of  a  flower  with  the  stem  for  some  dis- 
tance above  the  subtending  bract, 
conca uset  (kon-kax'>,  n.  [=  Bp.  It.  concaiua, 
joint  eatuse;  as  con-  +  fMNMtu]  A  joint  cause. 
Fotherby. 

concavation  (kon-kft-va'shon  ■.  n.    [<  L.  as  if 

•ciowiii/ifioifl-),  <  conca  rare,   pp.  concaratun, 
make  concave,  <  concavux,  concave:  see  con- 
a.]    The  act  of  making  concave. 

(kon'kav),  and  n.  [=  H.  konkaaf  — 
<).  eoncac  =  Dan.  Sw.  konkar,  <  F.  concave  — 
Pr.  coneau  =  Sp.  concaeo  —  1'g.  It.  concavo,  <  L. 
rosea  en*,  hollow,  arched,  vaulted,  <  com-  + 
eariu,  hollow:  see  rarel.]  I.  a.  1.  Curved  or 
rounded  in  the  manner  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  or  the  surface  of  a 


Nans. 

conca  vc-conca  Ye  (kon-kA'vo-kon' 
kav),  a.    Concave  or  hollow 
both  surfaces,  aa  a  lens.  Lenses 
of  this  kind  are  more  frequently 
termed  donbte-concam  lenses.  See  c^~~«*.e. 
lens. 

concavo-convex  (kun-kiVvo-kon'voks),  a.  Con- 
cave on  one  sido  and  convex  on  the  other.  A  eon- 
fruisa  lens  In  whU  h  the  convex 
a  smaller  curvature  than  the  con. 


C<5 

a.] 


5 


Co<ir»TT>{  rrr.rr 

Less. 


sUntly  away  from  the  latter. 

.^Uo°w-W'VU8)*< 
Concave. 

The  eenraruua  part  of  the  liver. 

Abp.  rottrr,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  It.  If. 

cuiicavoualTt  (kon-ka'vus-li),  adr.  In  a  con- 
cave manner;  so  aa  to  show  a  concave  surface ; 

coneavely. 

The  dolphin  that  carricth  Arion  Is  oyntarvtuiy  Inverted. 

Sir  T.  Brtnent,  Vnhj.  Err.,  r.  S. 

Conceal  (kon-sel'),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  conceit  *,  con- 
ceilcn,  <  OF.  concelcr,  cunceler,  concheler,  <  L. 
eoncciarc,  hide,  <  com-,  together.  +  eeUire  (> 
F.  celrr  =  Pr.  crlar  =  Sp.  eelar  =  Pg.  calar  =  ft 
rWarr).  hide,  =  AS.  helan,  E.  heal,  hide,  cover: 
gen  AcrifA]  1.  To  hide;  withdraw,  remove,  or 
shield  from  oliservat  ion ;  cover  or  keep  from 
sight;  secrete:  as,  a  party  of  men  concealed 
themselves  behind  a  wall;  his  face  was  con- 
cealed by  a  mask. 

What  profit  la  It  If  we  slay  our  brother,  and  concent  his 
blood?  Oeu.xxxvU.aa 

Wastney.  too.  may  conceal  a  tribal  name ;  or  It  may  lie 
derived  from  Weatsu -If,  I  •.  West  Island,  cf.  Wcatan- 
wudu.  ,V.  and  V„  7th  ser..  IV.  i*. 
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conceal 

2.  To  keep  close  or  secret;  forbear  to  dis- 
close or  divulge;  withhold  1 


1  have  not  concealed  the  word,  of  the  Holy  One. 

Job  tL  10. 

1 1  would  discover 
i  me  to  conceal. 

Shak.,  T.  0.  of  v..  111.  1. 
The  absolute  dependent  of  a  despotic  will  Is  more  apt  to 
I  than  express  the  real  emotions  of  his  heart  towards 
11L  //.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  104. 


1  will  after  him, 
t  111  bar*  hltu. 
Fletcher  (ami  a  no  (At),  Love  s  Pllgrtniag*,  111.  3. 

8m  Conecal,  Bide,  Stent;  screen,  enter,  cloak,  dis. 
Rinse,  dissemble.  To  conceal  and  to  Aids  may  be  to  pot 
or  keep  out  of  sight,  literally  or  figuratively ;  to  eeerete  is 
to  put  out  of  sight  literally.  Conceal  implies  least  of  ac* 
lion,  and  Aid*  less  than  eeerete,  Conceal  and  Aide  may  he 
used  by  a  sort  of  personification  where  secrete  could  not 
be  employed  :  as,  a  care  concealed  by  bushes;  a  collage 
Aiddcn  amid  woods.   See  dissemble 

tiold  may  be  so  concealed  in  baser  matter  that  only  a 
chemist  can  recover  it  Johnson,  Cowley. 

Therefore  hid  I  my  face  from  them.  Errk  xxxlx.  23. 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.   MUUm,  L' Allegro,  1.  144. 


^™isc,.ncy  of  0od&.h^,h^h.n« 

concealed  (kon-seld'),^.  a.  [Pp. of  conceal,  r.] 
Hidden :  secret:  specifically,  in  rntoiit.,  said  of 
parts  which  are  hidden  by  the  parts  behind 
them,  as  the  head  when  the  borders  of  the 
thorax  overlap  it  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from 
above. 

concealedly  (kgn-se'led-li),  nrtV.  In  a  concealed, 
concealing,  or  clandestine  manner;  secretly; 
so  as  not  to  be  discovered  or  detected. 


a«S 


silly  creep  In,  and 
Bp.  ttanden,  Hleraspistes.  p.  J7B. 

In ©88  (kon-ae'led-nes),  it.    The  state 

JoktUOn. 

n.  1.  One  who  conceal*. 


concealed. 


',  tv.  8. 

4.  Shelter  from  observation ;  protection  from 
discovery ;  a  place  or  means  of  such  shelter  or 


:  as,  his  only  concealment  was  an 


The  cleft  tree 
to  a  few, 

Us  iitos*  their  nests. 
Thomson.  Spring.  L  640. 


6.  In  Eng.  hist.,  propertv,  as  land,  th 

of  which  wsb  concealed  from  the  commis- 


owner- 

sldpof 

at" "hViitao  ot th^°Re1orTnatlon^Al^caU^ 
cmcealed  laml. 


We  concede  tlial  self-lore  Is 
natural  love  of  man. 


The  concealer  of  the  crime  waa  equally  guilty. 

Clarendon. 

2f.  A  person  formerly  employed  in  England  to 
find  out  concealed  lands — that  is,  lands  privily 
kept  from  the  king  by  persons  having  nothing 
to  show  for  their  title  to  them. 

at  (kon-sel'mgnt).  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
<  OF.  concelement  (ef.  Pr.  eelamen  = 
Pg.  caiamrnto  =  It.  eelamento),  <  wnwler,  con- 
ceal :  see  conceal  and  -men!.]  1.  The  act  of  con- 
cealing, hiding,  or  keeping  secret. 

She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  wunn  I'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.         Shak.,  T.  N.,  U.  4. 

3.  Specifically,  in  laic,  the  intentional  suppres- 
sion of  truth,  to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of  an- 
other. 

I  shall  not  assent  to  destry  n«r  do  no  eoMneWement  of 
the  kynge*  rtghtes,  nor  of  his  fraunchtaes. 

Knoiish  OUds  (E.  E.  T.  8. ),  p.  416. 

8.  The  «Ute  of  being  concealed  or  withdrawn 
"  >n;  privacy;  retreat. 


1160 

»»«,  go  with,  give  way,  yield,  grant,  <  cum-,  with, 
+  cer/cre,  go,  cede,  grant :  seo  cede.  Hence  <*>»- 
cettiou,  etc.]  L  tran*.  1.  To  make  a 
sion  of;  grant  as  a  right  or  a  privilege 
up;  allow:  as,  the  government 
franchise  to  a  foreign  syndicate. 

r  privileges  to  tile  people. 

/•..-„•  ..f,  Fefd.  and  Isa.,  1L  ». 

2.  To  admit  as  true,  just,  or  proper;  admit; 
grant ;  acquiesce  in,  cither  by  direct  assent  or 
by  silent  acceptance.   See  eoitCMirfoit. 

Assumed  as  n  principle  to  prove  another  thing  which  Is 
not  conceded  as  true  Itself.  oVr  7'.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  1.  4. 

the  strongest  and  most 
Itcuyt,  Sermons,  p.  03. 

a  moment  that  the  government  Is 
man's  children,  then,  what  kind  of  logic  will 
that  it  is  not  bound  to  feed  and  clothe  them  ? 

//.  Spencer,  Social  8utica,  p.  SOX. 

In  order  to  shake  him  [Die  Spanish  beggar]  off  you  are 

obliged  to  cwvrede  his  quality. 

T.  B.  Atdnch,  Fonkapog  to  Peath,  p.  48. 

H.  intrant.  To  make  concession;  grant  a 
petition,  or  accept  a 
point ;  yield  ;  admit. 

X  wished  yon  to  concede  to  America  at  a  time  when  she 
prayed  concession  at  your  feet.    Burks,  Speech  at  Bristol. 

concededly  (kon-s»3'ded-li),  adv.  As  admitted 
or  conceded. 

The  higher  rate  of  speed,  which  not  only  cat*  faster, 
hut.  In  the  case  of  the  vulcanite  emery  wheel,  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  wheel.  Is  esmeedtdtp  safe  with  the  vulcanite 
wheel.  Sri.  Amer.,  N.  8.,  I.VI,  150. 

concedence  (kon-sfi'den*),  ».  [<  concede  + 
-*mce.)  The  act  of  conceding;  concession. 
[Hare.] 

All  I  had  to  apprehend  waa  that  a  daughter  so  reluc> 
tanlly  carried  orj  would  offer  terms  to  her  father,  and 
would  be  accepted  upon  a  mutual  concedence:  titer  to  give 
up  Holmes,  she  to  give  up  me. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  til.  116. 

One  who  concedes, 
obsolete  spelUng  of 

conceit, 

I  have  a  part  allotted  mee  which  1  have  neither  ahle 
apprehension  to  conceipt,  nor  what  I  eoneeipf  gratious 
aljllltle  to  utter.  Martian,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  Ind. ,  p.  6. 

conceit  ikon-wit''},  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  con- 
cept, coitMiyf,  also,  as  rarelv  in  late  ME.,  conceipt, 
conceiute  (with  ;.  inserted  in  imitation  of  the 
orig.  L.  conceptut)-  <  ME.  conceit,  contteit,  con. 
ceyte,  consegte,  <  OF.  'conceit  (not  found),  later 
also  concept  =  Hp.  coneepto  =  Pg.  concetto  —  It. 
eanettto,(.  L.  conceptut,  a  collecting,  taking,  con- 
ceiving, a  thought,  purpose  (whence  directly  E. 
concept,  a.  v.),  <  concipere,  pp.  conceptut,  take 
in,  conceive:  see 


own  acuteness,  wit.  learning,  etc. 
ceit:  as,  a  man  inflated  with 


self -eon- 


oonceder  (kon-Be'der),  «. 
conceiptt,  n.  and  r.  An 


So  spake  he,  clouded  with  hit  own  conceit. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 
Our  vanities  differ  as  our  noses  do :  all  conceit  is  not  the 
same  conceit,  but  varies  in  correspondence  with  the  rainu- 
tie  of  mental  make  in  which  one  at  us  differs  from  an- 
other. George  Eliot,  Middlemarcb,  I.  In.'-. 

8.  A  witty,  happy,  or  ingenious  thought  or  ex- 
pression; a  quaint  or  humorous  fancy;  wit;  hu- 
mor; ingenuity;  especially,  in  modern  usage, 
a  quaint  or  odd  thought;  a  thought  or  expres- 
sion intended  to  be  striking  or  poetical,  but 
rather  far-fetched,  insipid,  or  pedantic. 

Others  of  a  more  fine  and  pleasant  head  ...  in  abort 
toe  cues  vttersd  prrtle  merry  conceits,  and  these  men  were 
ailed  F.plgTammatlntea, 

Puttsnham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Pocale,  p.  jo. 
The  eloquence  of  the  bar,  tlie  pulpit,  and  the  council- 
lioard  was  deformed  by  conceit  I  which  would  have  dis- 
graced the  rhyming  shepherds  of  an  Italian  academy. 

Slacaulay,  Dryden. 

7t.  A  fanciful  or  ingenious  device  or  invention. 

Keaer  carde,  for  silks  or  i 
For  cloth  of  gold,  or  tinsel  I  _ 
For  Baudklo,  broydrlo,  cutworka,  nor  r 

Gatcoione,  81e*l«  Mas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  71. 
Bracrleta  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  roi 
Knacks,  trifles.  Shak.,  1 

8f.  A  trifle ;  a  dainty ;  a  kickshaw. 

And  if  your  Mayster  will  hau«  any  conceit"  after  din- 
ner, as  appt'ls,  >uu,  or  creame,  then  lay  forth  a  Towels 
on  the  boord.  Bahtee  Book  (E.  K.  T.  8. ),  p.  «*. 

Out  of  conceit  (with  a  thing  or  person),  not  having  a 
favorable  opinion ;  no  longer  pleased :  followed  by  irirA. 

He 


M.  N.  D.,  L  1. 


I  fain  bring  us  ont 

Milton,  Elkonoklaatea,  xxviil. 

■  trifles  pat  us  < 


if  conceit  teith  petty  oora- 
£m*ravn,  Conduct  of  Life. 


Tbeir  penance,  sir,  111  undertake,  so; 
To  grant  me  one  cwnceuf nsenf. 

Beau,  and  ft..  Honest  Man*  Fortune,  r.  3. 

Gf.  Secret  knowledge ;  a  secret ;  mystery. 

He  la  a  worthy  i 
Exceedingly  well  read,  an 
In  sinusal eswstasllssfsifs. 

SAit*.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  til.  1. 

S  and  4.  Secrecy,  hiding,  hiding-place,  retreat,  dla- 


tsst 


(kon-sed'),  r. ;  pret,  and  pp.  conceded, 


and  of.  concept,  con- 
cetto, doublets  of  conceit.  For  the  form,  cf.  de- 
ceit, receit,  the  three  forms  being  also  spelled, 
corruptly,  f»»oFii>f,  deceipt.  receipt,  the  last  be- 
ing now  the  current  form.]  If.  That  which  is 
conceived,  imagined,  or  formed  in  the  mind ; 
conception ;  idea ;  thought ;  image. 

In  laughing  there  ever  precedetli  a  conceit  of  somewhat 
ridiculous,  and  therefore  It  is  proper  to  man. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hat. 

I  do  feel  conceits  coming  upon  me.  more  than  I  am  able 
to  turn  tongue  to.       B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  I.  1. 

The  Conceit  ot  Honour  ia  a  great  Encouragement  to 
Virtue.  Woa-rH.  Lettcra,  Iv.  at 

2f.  The  faculty  of  conceiving;  understanding  ; 
apprehension. 

His  wit  Is  as  thick  as  Tewkabury  mustard  ;  there  is  no 
more  conceit  in  him  than  1.  In  a  mallet 

Shot.,  t  Hen.  IV.,  II.  4. 

How  often  did  her  eyes  say  to  me  that  they  loved !  yet 
I,  not  looking  for  such  a  matter,  had  not  my  conceit  open 
to  understand  them.  Sir  I*.  Sidney. 

3.  Opinion;  estimation;  view  or  belief.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

hving  In  the  mesne  time  welt  vsed.  upon  conceit  thst 
the  King  would  like  well  of  their  commlng. 

I^mhas,  liurrtmsge,  p.  386. 

Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  hi*  own  conceit  t  there  la  _ 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  Fruv.  «vL  li 

A  conceit  there  is,  that  the  devil  commonly  appeareth 
with  a  cloven  hoof.       .Sir  T.  Bro<me,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  23. 

4.  An  undue  opinion;  a  baseless  fancy;  a 
crotchety  notion. 

The  form  which  this  conceit  usually  assumes  Is  Out  of 
1  lends  more  assistance  to  human 
I  than  in  manufactures. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  L  1. 
lliey  will  be  too  much  elated  by 
Mattery,  and  at  hut  seriously  entertain  the  conceit  that 
they  are  great  pacta.  IfAir'jWr.  Ess.  ami  Kev.,  I.  37. 

6.  An  e.\Bgg>Tat4il  entimate  of  one's  own  tuen- 
tal  ability,  or  of  the  importance  or  value  of 
what  ono  bus  done;  an  overvaluation  of  out's 


Let  tlu 
forts. 

—  Byn.  Vagary,  whim,  Illusion. — 6.  Pride,  Vanity,  etc 
(see  eoidtem),  sclf-snfliciency,  self-complacency. 

conceit  (kon-set'),  r.  [<  conceit,  s, ]  I.  fraiwr. 
1.  To  conceive ;  imagine ;  think;  suppose ;  form 
an  idea  of.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 


Men  conceit  to  themselves  that  their  I 
mastery  over  their  wards,  but  It  happen*  too  that  words 
react  and  Influence  the  understanding.  Bacon. 
There  are  a*  many  belto  a*  Anaxarehn*  conceited  world* 
Sir  T.  Bmens,  Kellglo  Medici,  I.  £1, 
Our  ancestor*  were  not  such  fools,  after  all,  aa  we,  their 
degenerate  children,  conceit  them  to  have  been. 

Barkam,  IngohUhy  Legend*,  I.  2261. 

2.  Reflexively,  to  imagine;  fancy;  think;  be- 
lieve :  implying  error.  [Rare.] 

We  conceit  owsefnu  thai  we  contemplate  absolute  exis- 
tence when  we  only  speculate  aleolute  privation. 

Sir  r.  Hamilton. 

As  little  reason  bare  we  to  conceit  oartetres  that  mrr 
progen)  will  be  satisfied  will,  oui  Rngliah,  as  the  MbfestS 
of  the  Heptarchy  would  have  had  for  eonceitirfca  tAemsWees 
that  tlielr  Saion  would  supply  the  neceaslllea  of  us  their 
descendant*.  F,  Hall,  Hod.  Eng.,  p.  IS. 

3t.  To  cause  I 


1,, 


 doen  eitreme. 

Greene.  Orlando  Forloto. 

lXt  iwfraB*'.  To  form  a  notion;  have  an  opin- 
ion; conceive. 

Those  who**  vulgar  apprehensions  conceit  but  low  of 
niatrlinonlal  purposes.  Hilton. 

conceited  (kon-se'ted),  a.  [<  conceit,  n.,  +  -ecP. J 
If.  Endowed  with  or  characterized  by  fancy  or 
imagination;  ingenious;  witty. 

Conceited  masques,  rich  bnnqueta.  Drayton. 

An  admlrable«>nceited  fellow.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  I*.  X 
2».  Ingeniously  or  curiously  contrived ;  fanci- 
ful. 

A  very  pretty  fashion,  believe  me,  and  a  most  novel  kind 
of  trim :  your  hand  l»  tvnectted  too : 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  L  I. 
A  conceited  chair  to  sleep  in.  Ktetyn. 
3.  Entertaining  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  one's 

the  like;  self- 


Mr.  Colli! 

coliceif/ii  of  L  

Aqulday.  Winthrop,  Hist.  >'ew  England.  II.  la 

How  conceited  ot  their  uwn  wit,  science-,  and  politeness  ! 

Bentley. 

Conceited  gowk  !  pnffed  up  wV  windy  pride  1 

Bums,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 
The  conceited  are  rarely  shy ;  for  they  value  to «u selves 
much  too  highly  to  rtpect  depreciation. 

ftancin.  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  331. 

4t.  Having  a  favorable  conception  or  opinion 
of  any  person  or  thing.  [Rare.] 
of  our  flail IllgUai  they  wore  so  conceited  that  Uiey  b*> 
■  er  would  heal*  any  hurt 

Coy*.  John  Smith,  TnM  TraveU,  I.  «T. 
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We  cannot  eeneeiet  an  Individual  without  In  the  earns 
act  n  i- 1  lying  a  claaa  to  which  It  belongs,  and  a  larger  claw 
(ram  which  it  it  distinguished'. 

0.  a.  Lexers,  Prob*.  of  I. If*  and  Mind,  II.  IL  1 14. 

Among  rViuth  American  tribes,  too,  we  And  evidence 
that  the  second  lifo  la  omreitttt  aa  an  unvaried  continua- 
tion of  the  first.  U.  Spencer,  Prln.  of  Socio). ,  f  101. 

9.  To  form  as  a  general  notion  in  the  mind; 


conceitedly 

conceitedly  (kon-se'ted-li),  adv.    If.  Wittily; 
ingeniously. 

You  have  ao  eone*%trdlft  Rune  beyond  nie, 
And  made  so  lari:e  use  ol  a  slender  gift. 
Middlrlm  (and  amthtr).  Mayor  of  Uueeuborough,  UL  3. 

8f.  Fancifully;  whimsically. 

Conceitedly  drees  her.  Zhmne. 

3.  In  a  conceited  manner ;  with  vanit v  or  ego-   represent  in  a  general  notion  or  conception  in 
tism :  as,  he  spoke  conceitedly  of  his  attainments,    the  mind ;  hence,  design ;  plan ;  devise, 
conceitedness  (kon-Be'ted-nee),  n.  " 
quality  of  being'  conceited:  an 
estimate  of  one's  self,  especially  of 
tal  ability;  conceit. 

For  spiritual  pride.  amerUtdmru  In  Religion,  and  a  Spirit 
of  contradiction  to  .tuprrtcHira,  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
•oinc  of  the  wont  symptoms  of  a  declining  Church. 

Stillinajtett,  Sermons,  II.  I. 

At  arrogance  and  evnttiudnt—  of  oar  own  ahlllttc*  are 
eery  shocking  and  otfenaive  to  men  of  aenae  and  virtue, 
we  may  be  very  aura  they  are  highly  displeasing  to  that 
being  who  dcllghta  in  a  humble  mind. 

Additon,  Spectator,  So.  S3. 

-Uyn,    See  egntirm. 

concoltlesat  (kon-aet'leR).  a.  J<  eoacwf +  -*>«.] 


a  purr»*c  sgslnst 

you.  Jer.  xlix.  SO. 

What  he  is.  indeed, 
More  suit*  you  to  ronreire,  than  I  to  apeak  of. 

Shak.,  Aa  you  Uko  it,  L  2. 
The  Thought  of  the  Golden  Compaaaea  la  eancar'd  alto- 

irethi  r  In  H  cr  «  Spirit,  an  I  I*  a  very  m  lilc  Iridiletil  hi 

thla  wonderful  Description.   Additon,  Spectator,  No.  339. 
II 


Thlnk'at  thou  I  am  ao  shallow  ao  eoaeeifirai. 
To  be  aeduccd  liy  thy  flattery? 

Ao*.,  T.  0.  of  V..  lv.  2. 

conceivability  (kon-s^va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  oon- 
ctieaMc  :  see  -bili  Uj.  J  Capability  of  conveying 
a  meaning;  capability  of  being  supposed  with- 
out self -contradiction  or  contradiction  of  some- 
thing firmly  believed;  imagiuubility. 
It  b  not  a  question  of  prohahlllty,  or  credibility,  but  of 
'entnfifg.  Experiment  proven  that  the  elcmesil*  of 
hypotheses  cannot  even  lie  put  together  In  con- 
1  we  can  entertain  them  only  aa  we  enter- 
aa  a  suture  fluid  and  a  moral  snb- 
//.  Sptwtr,  First  Principles,  f  11. 
The  test  of  concel  vabUlty,  the  aaaerted  principle  that 
every  clear  and  duticiet  conception  la  true. 

conceivable  (kon-se'va-bl),  a.  [=  F.  concerable 
=  Sp.  concebible;  aa  conceive  +  -able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  conceived,  thought,  or  understood ; 
supposable ;  thinkable. 

Whereby  any  ocnwiroMe  weight  may  be  moved  by  any 
gajajstajM  power.  Bp.  H'lJiins. 

If  .  .  .  thoae  propositions  only  are  rooen'niafe of  which 
subject  and  predicate  are  capable  of  unity  of  representa- 
tion, then  ia  the  subjectivity  of  apace  Inconceivable. 

U.  Sptneer,  Prln.  of  Psychol. 
The  Inconceivable  by  us,  but  atlll  ccnerinbit  by  others, 
haa  a  much  dower  afllnlly  to  the  owciroofe  by  ut  than  It 
baa  to  the  absolutely  contradictory. 

Perrier,  Institutes,  Int.,  |  SB. 

It  la  fonceiroWe  that  the  general  pattern  of  an  organ 
might  become  ao  much  obscured  aa  to  be  finally  lost. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  302. 
No  eoneriaasir  decay  of  Christianity  could  bring  back  a 
I  lldnkliig  which  luwl  been  outgrown  long 


inong  the  ruins  or  the  <2aplt.il  that  I  ftrat  «m- 
tdea  of  a  work  which  haa  arouaed  and  exercised 

OObon,  Decline  and  Fan,  fcfld 
3.  To  hold  as  an  opinion;  think;  suppose;  be- 
lieve. 

When  we  would  eipreaa  oar  opinion  modestly.  Instead 
of  laying.  "Thla  la  my  opinion,"  or  "Thla  ts  my  Judg- 
ment," which  has  the  air  of  i1i«niatlralnoa,  we  aay,  "I 
cvnerim  it  to  be  time—  I  Imaglno  or  apprehend  it  to  be 
nod  aa  a  modeit  declaration  of  mir 
Iltid,  InteUeclual  Powers,  p.  IB. 


4.  To  admit  into  the  mind; 
impression  of;  feel;  experience. 

To  atop  np  the  dlapleaaure  he  hath  coiwriW  againat 
your  aon,  there  U  no  Utter  matter.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  f>. 
.Such  s  pleasure  sa  Incaged  blrda 
CfiarWer.  Shak.,  I  Hen.  VI.,  Iv.  S, 

6.  To  formulate  in  words;  express:  aa,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  exmcrtred  in  the  following  terms. 

That  an  action  of  dette  lie  mayntend  ayenat  hur,  to  be 
rxmcejrred  after  the  cnitom  o[  the  »el<l  cite. 

Knglith  Git«f.<R.  K.  T.  8.),  p.  382. 

6f.  To  understand. 
"I  base  no  kynde  knowyng 


concentrated 

2.  Consistency;  accordance. 

Abram  liallh  Master  Hrootihton  In  hla  Concent  (of  Scrip, 
turea))  wa>  borne  xlxtle  ycorcs  later  then  the  common  ac- 
count. Pvrthat,  Pilgrimage,  p.  ion. 
In  concert*  to  hla  own  principles,  fin.  .4  Heronry, 
concent!  (kon-senf ),  c.  f.    [<  concent,  n.]  To 
cause  to  accord ;  harmonize. 

such  Mixslcke  la  wise  words,  with  time  roncenfed. 

Sptmer.  F.  <l,  IV.  H.  S. 

concenter,  concentre  (kon-sen't*r),  c;  pret. 
and  pp.  concentered,  concentred,  ppr.  concern  taring, 
concentring.  [=  D.  concern  trcrcn  —  0.  eoaeesfrt- 
ren  —  Dan.  JtoacesfrtTf  =  Sw.  Aronceit/fero,  <  F. 
conarnfrcr— Hp.  Pg.  cosonifror  =  It  cxmeesfrore, 
<  L.  as  if  'cosrcjifrvtrc,  <  1..  com-,  together,  + 
•orsfrare,  center  (found  once  in  LL.  pp.  cetifra- 
ttu,  centered,  central),  <  fdifrum,  center:  see 
ccsfcri.)  I.  frniig.  To  draw  ordirect  to  a  com- 
mon center ;  bring  together ;  concentrate ;  cen- 
ter; focus. 

.  ,  ,  tonttntnu  all  the  variety  of 

0WJ^¥avior,  Works  (ed.  ISIS),  L  !7t. 
My  brvaat 

Cvncenfrve  all  Wic  terrors  nl  the  trnivcrae. 

R'onfniwf  A,  The  Iiorderen,  LI. 
By  no  other  intellectual  application  la  the  soul  Uiua  re- 
flected on  Iteelf.  and  Its  f»cultk«  tonttnt red  In  ■ 
t,  vlgorotta,  unwonted,  and  contlnnona  i 
Sir  W. 

The  wretch,  eoneenfrwi  all  In  self, 
Urlng,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

Stvtt  L.  of  L.  M..  Int.  to  rL 

II.  tnrrosjf.  To  converge  to  or  meet  in  a  com- 
mon center ;  combine  or  conjoin  in  one  object ; 
center;  focus. 


Lsent'ful)  a  [< 
concordant. 

Ho  cnwcewf/ttf  an  harmony. 

FoOtrtn/ 


?ttod  I.  "to  emwrw  aile  jowre  wordea, 
1  may  tyvja  and  ioke  I  anal  go  lerne  bettere. 


fieri  />HntvMia(BX  Vtll  67. 

,  Can  you 
(  W.,  I.  I. 


or  toward  a 


Hiijieared. 

J.  A.  Sarfeir,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  75. 

''cMattty  of  being  conceivable;  conceivability, 
tl.  Spencer. 

conceivably  (kon-se'va-bli),  adv.  In  a  con- 
ceivable, suppoaable,  or  intelligible  manner; 
poaaibly. 

conceive  (kon-scv' ).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  conccircd, 
ppr.  conccirtno.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  amceerc, 
conccytc,  <  ME.  cxmccircs,  cxmocytfTl,  conceten, 
eon$etfven,  consayrcn,  <  OF.  concwer,  eondeer, 
conccvoir,  F.  eoiicWHr  =  Pr.  coneebre  =  8p.  con- 
cebir  —  Pg.  conotber  =  It.  coneepere,  concepire, 
<  L.  concipere,  take  in,  receive,  con- 
orae  pregnant,  etc.,  <  com-,  together, 
-4-  tapert,  take,  =  E.  heave,  raise:  see  capable, 
eaptire,  accept,  etc.  Cf.  deceive,  perceive,  re- 
ceive. Hence  ult.  conceit,  concept,  ctuwrffo.] 
L  fraas.  1.  To  apprehend  in  the  mind;  form 
a  distinct  and  correct  notion  of,  or  a  notion 
which  is  not  absurd:  as,  we  eannot  conceive  an 
effect  without  a  cause. 

Write  not  what  cannot  be  with  eaae  cortceie'd ; 
Some  truths  may  be  too  strong  to  lie  bellev'd. 

Drydtn,  Art  of  Poetry,  UL  474. 
When  we  do  our  utmost  to  eeneeiiw  the  existence  of  ojr- 
ternal  bodies,  we  arc  all  the  while  only  contemplating  our 
own  Ideaa.  Hot  the  mind,  taking  no  notice  of  itself,  ia 
deluded  to  think  it  can  and  doth  conceitv  bodies  existing 
unthouirht  of  or  without  the  mind :  though  at  the  same 
ttine  they  are  apprehended  by  or  exist  In  Itself. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Human  Knowledge,  f  S3, 
To  eoiwire  a  round  square,  or  to  conn-ire  a  body  all 
black  and  yet  all  white,  would  only  be  to  ronceitv  two 
different  sensationa  aa  prwluced  in  us  ilinultaneoatly  by 
Uie  same  object .  a  conception  familiar  to  our  experience ; 
and  we  should  probably  bo  as  well  able  to  cone ei'w  a  round 
woure  aa  a  hard  »n,uarr-,  or  a  henry  icjusre,  If  It  were  not 
In  our  uniform  experience,  at  the  instant  when  a 
to  be  round  it  erases  to  be  eunare.  so  that 
of  the  one  Impression  Is  Inseparably  a«so- 
of  tlie  other. 

7.  s.  ttia. 


Say,  eoisreipe  me,  eoneeiee  me,  tweet  cox.  . 
lore  the  maid  f  Shalt..  M.  W 

7.  To  become  pregnant  with ;  bring  into  exis- 
tence in  the  womb  in  an  embryonic  state. 
She  hath  also  «mxit*d  a  aon  In  her  old  age.  Luke  1. 30. 
A  sinful  man,  eononW  and  bom  In  sin. 

Tennyson,  St. 

8f.  To  generate;  give  rise  to;  bring  into  exis- 
tence. 

Sory  we  are  that  .  .  .  ther  should  any  dlfferance  at  all 

lie  onrW       L  | » <-«lie  us, 

Quoted  In  Bradjerfi  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  «. 

IX  infra**.  1.  To  take  in  a  mental  image; 
have  or  form  a  conception  or  idea ;  have  appre- 
hension; think:  with  of. 

I  can  belter  rowwise  0/  them  with  ray  mind,  than  speak 
of  them  with  my  tongue.  p,]ltrtm.  process,  ^  ^ 

Cbvtnriae  «/  things  clearly  and  dbtincUy 


oosceiee  io*  things  completely 

2f.  To  hold  an  opinion :  with  of. 

The  grloT'd 


Hardly  crmceire  0/  me;  let  It  be  nots'd 
That  uirough  oar  Interce 
And  pardon  cornea. 

3t.  To  understand. 

Plainly  eoneeiee,  I  love  yon. 
4.  To  become  pregnant. 

Thou  ahalt  evneeite.  and  bear  s  son.  Judges  Till.  3. 
conceiver  (kon-se'v*r),  a.   One  who  conceives. 

Though  hereof  prudent  symbols  and  pious  allegories  lie 
made  by  wiser  eoneei  reri,  yet  common  neada  will  fly  unto 
anperstitlooa  applications.       Sir  T.  Brovne,  Vulg.  Err. 

concelcbratet  (kon-sel'e-brat),  c.  t.  [<  L.  con- 
celebratHS,  pp.  of  coneelebrare  (>  P.  concftebrer 
—  Sp.  Pg.  concelebrar),  celebrate  together,  < 
com-,  together,  +  eclcbrare,  celebrate :  see  ecic- 
6raf«.]    To  celebrate  together.  Sherwood. 

Wherein  the  wives  of  Amnitea  solenuily 
CoTLfeJe'.'rafe  Uieir  high  feasts  Haechanall. 

Itullamt,  tr.  of  Camden,  U  81. 

concent!  (kon-senf),  n.  [<  L.  concentut,  har- 
mony, <  cYMtcincrc,  pp.  'conce-ntss,  sing  together, 
<  com-,  together.  4-  canere,  sing:  see  cant?, 
chant.]    1.  Concert;  concord,  especially  of 

Your  music  .  .  . 
Is  yonr  true  rapture :  when  there  is  concent 
In  face,  in  voice,  and  clothes. 

B.  Jensen,  \  olpone,  III.  8. 


.L«. 


concentrallzation  (kou-scn'tral-i-«*'s 
[<  con-  +  centralisation.]   The  act  of  1 
or  the  state  of  being  brought  to 
common  center.  [Bare.] 

Employing  the  word  toneentraluatim  to  express  the  de- 
grew  of  the  drawing  together  as  we  come  back  toward  the 
center  from  an  outward  position,  we  ins)  say  that  rwwre 
(rofimfion  proceeds  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  ills 
tancea.  Pm,  Kureka. 

concentrate  (kon-een'trat  or  kon'sen-trat),  r. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  eosoenfrofed,  ppr.  concentrating. 
[<  L.  as  if  *co«<-cnfrafit«,  pp.  of  'coiicoifrare.- 
see  concenter.]  I.  tram.  1.  To  bring  or  draw 
to  a  common  center  or  point  of  union ;  cause 
to  come  close  together ;  bTing  to  bear  on  one 
point;  direct  toward  one  object;  focus:  both 
in  literal  and  in  figurative  uses. 
He  hastily  concentrated  Ida  whole  force  st  his  own  camp. 

Jfofley. 

Lor*  and  all  the  patstoaa  eooeenf  rat*  all  existence  around 
a  single  form.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  aer.,  p.  3SX 

Cologne  Cathedra] ,  the  last  of  the  crest  medueval  works, 
remained  unfinished  while  the  whole  energies  of  Europe 
were  concentrated  upou  the  church  of  Hi.  Peter  at  Rome. 

iMdty,  Rationalism,  I.  286. 
Hence — 2.  To  intensify  the  action  of,  as  by 
bringing  it  to  bear  upon  one,  point ;  render 
more  intense  the  properties  of,  as  by  removing 
foreign  weakening  or  adulterating  elements; 
specifically,  in  chem.,  to  render  more  intense  or 
pure  by  removing  or  reducing  the  proportion 
of  what  is  foreign  or  ineeaential;  rectify. 

Spirit  of  vinegar  amatntratri  and  reduced  to  ita  great- 
est strength.  .dHitrtAissf,  Aliments. 

3.  In  mining,  to  separate  (ore  or  metal)  from 
the  gangue  or  rock  with  which  it  ia  associated 
in  the  lode.   See  rfregg,  5  (c). 

U.  {strung.  1.  To  approach  or  meet  in  or 
around  a  common  point  or  center:  aa,  the 
clouds  rapidly  concentrated  in  a  dense  mass. — 
2.  To  become  more  intense  or  pure.  See  I.,  2. 
concentrate  (kon.sen'trat  or  kon'sen-trat),  a. 
and  xi.  [<  L.  as  if  •coners/rririM :  see  the  verb.] 
I,  o.  Reduced  to  a  pure  or  intense  state ;  con- 
centrated. 

II.  n.  That  which  has  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  purity  or  concentration  by  the  removal 
of  foreign,  non-essential,  or  diluting  matter. 

Thla  sand,  before  going  to  w  aste,  was  treated  on  a  eon- 
centra  tor ;  and  from  the  product  or  connen/rote  the  greater 
part  of  oseaped  (old  could  have  been  cxtrarte.1  by  chliirinr. 

concentrated  (kon-sen'tra-ted  or  kon'sen- 
tra-ted),  p.  a  "[Pp.  of  cosccsfrofc,  r.]  I, 
Brought  to  a  common  point  or  center.—  8.  In- 

- 
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concentrated 

(rated  sulphuric  Mid. — 3.  In  pathoJ.,  applied 
to  i  ho  pulse  when  there  is  a  contracted  condi- 
tion of  the  artery. — 4.  In  coot.,  brought  toge- 


» region  of  the  body,  and  more  or  less 
combined:  said  of  organs  and  parts. 

[I  la  In  then  1 


T|-.i:i  the 

Itiubsand  nervous  ganglia  In  tiiemyTUpodsarcdistriiiutcd 
over  all  the  segments,  but  In  the  Insects  tbcyare  princi- 
pally concentrated  In  the  head  and  thanu.  Ttils  concen- 
tration M  oharwcterisUc  of  tho  higher  groin  ot  devclop- 
ii  icnt.— Concentrated  alum,  fee  mam. 
concentration  (kon-aen-tra'shon),  it.  [=  P. 
(wwccnf ration  =  Hp.  concentracion  —  Pg. 
frncdo  =  It.  conoenfr  ariose,  <  L.  us  if  *i 

« ■ },  <  *r<)M<Y ■«  I ra re ,  concentrate : 
trate.}   The  act  of  concentrating,   (a)  The  «-t 

nf  collecting  or  combining  Into  ur  about  a  central  pouit ; 
the  act  of  directing  or  applying  to  one  object  J  the  state  of 
being  brought  from  several  ur  oil  directions  to  a  common 
point  or  center,  or  Into  one  mass  ur  group :  us,  the  owi- 
centntion  of  troops  in  one  place ;  tike  coneeisf  ration  of 
one'*  energies. 

It  to  customary  to  talk  of  a  Platonic  philosophy  a*  a  oo- 

"  i  from 


conceptional 

or  a  cavity  which  incloses  reproductive 
usually  spores,  with  or  without  special 
spore-cases:  applied  without  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  spores,  whether  sexual  or  asei 

In  Sphtrriaidr*  (of  Fvnpi  imptr/tni)  the  conidlal  ■ 
are  borne  on  short  threads  within  concrptacles  ;  in  pjrrrno- 
ons  fungi  Uie  conrcplacle  (jwrilhtn.inu.1  lontatns 
i  InasrHthecst);  In  Florid**  (red  algsr)  either  cyato- 


Abrood  It  line  recovered  strength  of  the  monarchic  sys- 
tem! resulted  from  the  contrnlration  of  great  territorial 


C«i»:ee!rlt  S&uttufe,  la  i^iyiol  agate. 

II.  n.  One  of  a  number  of  circles  or  spheres 
having  a  common  center.  [Kare.] 

We  know  our  place*  here,  we  mingle  not 
On*  In  ■Bother's  sphere,  but  all  move  orderly 
In  our  own  orbs ;  yet  we  are  ail  mmentric*. 

B.  Jmuon.  Staple  of  News,  II.  1. 

con  centrical  (kpn-sen'tri-kal),  a.    Same  as 
concentric.    Boyle;  Arbuthnoi. 
concentrically  (kgn-w>n'tri-kal-i),  adv.    In  a 


carpi'-  spores  or  tetraspores  may  be  contained  In  con 
tacies;  in  Fueaenm  (rock-weeds,  etc.)  anthcrtdi*  contain- 
ing antiieraaoidea,  and  oogonla  contaiidng  oospore*,  are 
formed  In  conccptaclcs.  The  sporangium,  as  of  ferns,  was 
formerly  included  under  this  term,  but  it  la  now  rarely 
used  In  that  sense.    Also  conttptaciUum. 

conceptaeula,  «■    I'lural  of  conceptacnlum. 

conceptacnlar  (kon-aep-tak'u-l&r),  a.  [<  con- 
eeptacntum  +  -or*.]  Consisting  of  or  relating 
to  oonceptacles. 

conceptacnlrm  (kon-sep-tak'Q-ium),  a.;  pi. 
conceptaeula  (-1$).    [NL.]   Same  as  concepta- 

cte,  2. 

conceptibllityt  (kon-sop-ti-biri-ti),  n,  [<  «m- 
cephSle  (see  -bility);  —  F.  eoneephbilitc,  etc.] 
The  quality  of  being  conceivable. 


(6)  Specifically,  the  volunUry  continuous 
lliought  upon  an  object ;  close  attentioti. 

iJ^mnmlraiionT        S™>im  **  ** 
The  word  "Attention"  tn  IU  commoner  meaning,  as  a 
frntration  oi  mind,  ctpn-ssrs 
There  is  «o4iviirrari»ii 


Cudworth. 

conceptlblet  (kon-aep'ti-bl),  a.  [a*  F.  8p.  con- 
ceptible  =  Pg.  conceptitvl  (cf.  It.  coneepibile),  < 
L,  concepttut,  pp.  of  coneipcrc,  t 
ceivc  and  -tote.]  Capable  of 
oonceivable;  intelligible 


ally  eoiwptibl*  I 
Sir  M.  Ila 


gillshed 

tWO  stUK 


shade  into  one  another. 


ind  pleasurable,  as  dlatln- 
er  the  will,  although  the 
A.  Bain,  Mind,  XII.  ITS. 


{<•)  In  cArnt.,  the  act  of  Increasing  tho  str«Qgth  of  fluids 
by  TolatlliKlug  i«*rt  of  their  water.  The  matter  to  be  con- 
centrated mtstt,  therefore,  be  leas  readily  evaporated  than 
water,  ss  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  solutions  of 
alkalis,  etc  (<f)  In  nsrhsf.,  the  separation  of  the  metallif- 
erous and  valuable  portion*  of  Uie  content*  ot  a  vein,  or 
mineral  deposit  of  any  kind,  from  the  gangue.  Bringing 
the  ore  Into  Uie  proper  condition  of  purity  for  the  smelter 
Is  generally  called  drcssiito,  but  sometime*  the  word  con- 
omfraf&m  Is  used  in  this  sense,  (*)  In  duiuunsr*,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  value  of  any  quantity  at  any  point  In  space  over 
It*  mean  value  within  an  Infinitesimal  sphere  described 
about  that  point  as  a  center,  this  excess  being  divided  by 


>  tenth  of  the  square  of  the  radlua  of  the  *pli 
Is  the  same  ss  Uie  negative  of  the  result  of 
with  Laplace's  operator  upon  the  quantity.  Til 
tration  of  the  potential  of  gravity  1*  proportional  to  U 
density  of  the  gravitating  matter  at  the  point  ci 
(/)  In  biot.,  specifically,  the  tendency  in  drsce 
ward  the  inheritance  of  character*  at  earlier 
growth  than  those  In  which  such  characters  first  made  their 
appearance  In  Uie  ancestors  of  any  given  scries.  Hyatt. 
concentrative  (kon-sen'tra-t'V),  a.    [<  concen- 
trate +  -ire.)    Tending  to  concentrate;  char- 
acterized by  concentration. 
A  cencnifraiin  act,  or  act  oMUU-ntlon.    MffUj)jL  ( 

People  of  esqulaltely  nervous  constitution,  of  variable 
moods  and  abnormally  nme*ntratiiv  habit. 

«»,!  in  .Vofsire,  I.  130. 

concentrativeness  (kon-sen'tra-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  faculty  of  concentrating ;  spe- 
cifically, in  phren.,  one  of  the  propensities 
seated  in  the  brain,  which  gives  trie  power  of 
fixing  the  whole  mind  or  attention  upon  a  par- 
ticular subject.    8e&  cut  under  phrenology. 

I  possessed,  even  a*  a  child,  a  large  share  of  what  phrc- 
TvologUt*  call  ro«csetfr*/ii«ctwsji,  The  power  of  absorption 
of  self-forgsttiilneat,  was  at  th 
I  a  torment. 

B.  Taylor,  Home  and  Abroad,  Sd  acr.,  p.  4S>. 


Tills 
operating 


iMdercd. 
lanta  to- 
tagx*  of 


ITicatet  fkon-sen'tri-kat).  r.  t.  [<  con- 
centric +  -aff  i.]  To  concentrate.  Quoted  by 
Latham. 

concentricity  (kon-sen-tris'i-ti),  i».    [<  concen- 
tric +  -Ify.]   The  state  of  being  concentric 
concentoalt  (kon-wen'{i)-al),  a.  [<  L.  coneentut 
(concentu-)  (w>q  concent)  4- -al.]  Harmonious; 
accordant. 

This  consummate  or  ctmcrntual  sonar  of  the  ninth  sphere. 

T.  H'arfon,  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

con  centos  (kon-sen'tus),  n.  [L.,  hannony, 
symphony:  see  concent. 1  1.  In  "Id  church 
mugie,  all  that  part  of  the  service  sung  by  the 
wholo  choir,  as  hymns,  psalms,  halleluiahs, 
etc.,  in  contradistinction  to  acccnttu,  the  part 
sung  or  recited  by  the  priest  and  his  assistants 
at  the  altar. — 9.  llarmony ;  consonance  in  part- 
music  for  different  instruments. 
Concept  (kon'sept),  n.  [=  P.  concept  —  Sp.  eon- 
cepto  =  Pg.  conceito  =  It.  concetto  =  D.  0.  con- 
cept =  Dan.  8w.  konce/it,  <  h.  conccptu*,  a 
thought,  purpose,  also  a  conceiving,  etc.,  <  con- 
ciperc,  pp.  concept**,  take  in,  conceive:  see 
conceire.  Hence  also,  tlirotigh  OF.  and  ME., 
mod.  E.  eon.-*  if,  q.  v.T  A  general  notion;  tho 
predicate  of  a  (possible)  Judgment:  a  complex 
of  characters ;  tho  immediate  object  of  thought 
in  simple  apprehension.  Conception  is  applied 
to  both  the  act  and  tho  object  in  conceiving; 
concept  is  restricted  to  the  object. 

The  term  reiwv/it  wo*  In  common  use  among  the  older 
philosophical  writers  In  English,  though,  like  many  other 
valuable  espruastons  of  those  authors,  It  has  been  over- 
looked hy  our  Kngiuh  l«xU*igraphi'r». 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  ill. 
Vor  Uie  object  of  conception,  or  that  which  Is  conceived, 
tho  term  concejg  should  lie  used, 

Sir  »',  Hamilton,  I/^rlc,  III. 

^\"imer.'^rce  of  de:    ,  ™«  undersUndlngl.  Uie  faulty  «l  Uiinklng,  and  think- 
Ing  bl  knowledge  by  nieans  of  wwvjili,  while  ronetpln,  a» 


[< 


s.  of  Mankind. 
ME.  eoncep- 


COnceptlon  (kon-sep'shon), 
tioun,  -cioun,  -don,  <  oP.  conception,  P.  concep- 
tion as  8p.  conception  =  Pg.  cimcepcSo  ss  It. 
coneeaone  (also  ctmcepigione,  concepinoue),  <  L. 
concrptin(n-),  a  comprehending,  a  collection, 
composition,  an  expression  (IJ..  also  syllable), 
also  a  becoming  pregnant,  <  coneipcrc,  pp.  con- 
rep  tug,  conceive:  see  owtcerPf.]  1.  The  act  or 
power  of  conceiving  in  the  mind,  or  of  forming 
a  concept;  that  which  is  conceived  in  the  mind, 
(a)  A  product  of  the  imaginative  or  inventive  faculty. 

The  eoncepf  ions  ot  Its  poets,  tho  creations  of  It*  sculptor*. 

J.  CaurL 

There  con  he  little  doubt  that  Uie  perfection  of  art  in 
Oreeco  Is  to  bo  largely  traced  to  those  cmaptimu  of  the 
dignified  and  lieauufiil  In  man  with  which  Ui, Utwk  nilnd 
was  ill  led.  faith,  „/ the  World,  p.  74. 

(n)  In  pAOoi, :  (i)  The  act  of  conceiving  or  of  I 
concept,  or  the  concept  Itself ;  a  notion.  (Latin  c 
was  used  In  this  sense  by  HuoUilus.  J 

The  most  uncivilised  part*  of  mankind  have  some  way 
or  other  climbed  up  into  the  cowrptwn  of  a  god. 

Swift.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  riiL 

All  thought  isacompariaon,  a  recognition  of  similarity  or 
difference ;  a  conjunction  or  disjunction  .  .  .  I  it*  ob- 
ject*. In  CoHorption,  that  la,  in  tile  farming  of  concepk* 
(or  general  notions),  it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  at- 
tributes. Sir  W.  Uamitton,  Logic,  1. 

Ctnuejftiim  mean*  both  Uie  act  of  conceiving  and  the  ob- 
ject conceived.  .  .  .  Now  this  Is  a  source  oi  great  vague- 
ness in  our  philosophical  discussions.  .  .  .  For  the  act  of 
conceiving,  the  term  Cimcptutn  should  be  employed,  and 
tliat  exclusively.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  ill. 

CoMrption  we  regard  equally  as  an  i 
sriousncss ;  and,  though  we  suppose  It  to  take  | 
absence  of  any  object  at  Uie  time  affei 
practically  separate  in  our  thoughts  t 


Tretlng  the  sense*, 
_   s  the  conceived  conus- 
or object  from  the  emulation,  and  Imagine  it  vaguely  s 
residing  elsewhere  than  In  consciousness. 


ator  (kon'aen-tra-tor),  n.  [<  cm 
-or.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  con- 
centrates.— 3.  In  firearm*:  (o)  A  wire  frame 
or  other  device  in  which  the  shot  are  placed  in 
the  eartridgo  to  hold  them  together  when  dis- 
charged from  tho  gun,  and  which  thus  serves 
to  effect  close  shooting.  (6)  A  device  which  can 
bo  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  bore  of  a  shot- 
gun, slightly  narrowing  it,  to  concentrate  the 
shot  when  they  are  discharged. — 3.  In  strntn^, 
the  name  frequently  given,  especially  in  tho 
United  Mtates,  to  any  complicated  "form  of 
machine  used  in  ore-dressing,  or  in  separating 
the  part  icles  of  ore  or  metal  from  the  gangue 
or  rock  with  which  they  are  associated, 
concentre,  r.  See  concenter. 
concentric  (kon-sen'trik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
conccntrik  —  P.  concentriquc  —  Sp.  concentric,} 
=  Pg.  It.  coficrnfrieo  (cf.  0.  coneentritcJi  =  Dan. 
eoncentrisl),  <  ML.  coneentrictu,  <  h.  eon-,  to- 

rther,  +  centrum,  center:  m-e  run-  and  cen trie.] 
a.  Having  a  common  center:  as,  concentric 
circles,  r~* 

I  often  compare  not  you  and  roe,  but  the  sphere  In 
i  are,  and  my  wheel ;  both  I  hope 
Donne,  Letters,  (v. 
soft 


Ing  is  knowledge  by  means  of  foneept,, 
predicated  of  possible  judgments,  refer  to 
•entatlon  of  an  object  yet  undetermined. 
W.CritWu.ofl.rcR^.n.,^ 


ISM),  II.  01.       havo  no 


Prolegomena  to  Ririlra,  |  &8, 

(2)  Improperly,  Uie  faculty  of  reproductive  Imagination. 
I).  Stuart,  (c)  lliought,  notion,  or  Idea,  in  a  loose  sense : 
as,  you  have  no  i»n«»rton  how  clever  be  is. 

a 

of  It  hul 


vject  was  the  truth  was  at  Into 
that  a  pagan  magistrate  could 


Apprehensive  concept.  See  npjieeAeiou'w.— Higher 
concept.  In  fwrie.  a  tuore  abstract  concept, 
concept&cle  (kon-aep'ta-kl),  n.  [=  F.  coneep- 
tacte(in  sense  i!),  <  lj.'conceptactUnm,  <  conei- 
pcrc, pp.  conceptus,  contain,  conceive :  see  com- 
ceire.  Cf.  receptacle.]  I.  That  in  which  any- 
thing is  contained;  a  vessel ;  a  receiver  or  re- 
ceptacle. |i.,..,f„-/r.». — 2.  In  txil.  :  (•)  Origi- 
nally, as  used  by  LinnDUs,  a  follicle  —  that  is,  a 
fruit  formed  of  a  single  carpel  dehiscing  by  tho 
ventral  suture.    (6)  In  " 


woM. 


2f.  A  fanciful  thought;  a 

Full  of  ameeptunu,  point*  of  epigram,  snd  witticisms. 

Dyydrn,  lied,  ol  Tr.  of  Juvenal. 

3.  Tho  act  of  becoming  pregnant ;  the  begin- 
ning of  pregnancy ;  the  inception  of  the  life  of 
an  embryo;  hence,  figuratively,  beginning; 
origination. 
I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  ccmetptian. 

in  our  eye*. 

^  l.T.oi 


conception.  In 


of  A..  L  t. 

hot.,  conception  In  which.  In- 


l  CoocfcUcle.  cmtalnlw  bbwiw 
I  Uncoil  OI  Ibten  of  Ac  Bull.l- 

B 

I'- 

"' 


 ,  In  path 

t  of  a  wi'lj.organljcd  embryo,  a  iiiIm*1is|h'Ii  tlcsliy  msss 
Is  foniMHl ;  a  mole,  —  Immaculate  conception,  see  ins- 
inoeuiufe..— Negative  conceptlan,  a  notion  formed  only 
Imltnvtly  by  means  of  a  negation.— Order  of  the  Con- 
ception, an  older  founded  In  the  seveuleeoth  century  by 

icon  to  Germany  ami  Italy.  =  Dyn.  Image.  api*rehenslon, 
sentiment,  view, 
conceptional  (kon-sep'ahon-al),  a.    [=  It.  «m- 
cecionale,  <  LL.  conocptiotmti*,  <  L.  «wce»if»V>(n-), 
tneeption.]    Pertaining  to  or 
of  a  conception  or  notion. 
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conceptional 

There  b  movement  In  tin  »  hole  vocabulary  of  language, 
from  the  designation  or  what  It  coarse 
lertal,  to  the  designation  i»J  whet  U 
■ad  conctptimal,  mom  formal. 

Haiirtry,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  SO. 

concoptionalist  (kon-«ep'ahon-al-ist),  ft,  [< 
efincrptuwal  +  -ist.J  H&mc  as  conceptualist. 

conceptionist  (kon-sep'shgn-ist),  «.  [<  concep- 
tion +  -i»f.]   Haroo  as  conceptualist.  Coleridge. 

Thy  fertile  end conceptions  womb.  Sag*.,  T.  of  A.,  Iv.  3. 
conceptism  (kon'aep-tizm),  n.    [<  concept  + 
-ism.]   In  rht  <..,  the  expression  of  general  or 
vague  notions ;  a  style  of  'writing  in  which  more 
may  be  meant  than  is  directly  expressed;  tm- 
'  rough  doable  meaning.  Seoex- 

II  la  [Quevedo't]  phrase*  are  of  eet  purpose  chanced  with 
a  double  meaning,  and  k  are  never  Mire  on  reading 
whether  we  have  taken  In  all  that  the  author  meant  to 
convex.  Coneepfism  a  the  name  that  hue  lieen  given  to 
till,  refinement  of  thought,  which  wu  doomed  in  time  to 
fall  Into  llw  ambiguous  ami  equivocal. 

if HCVC.  Brit..  XXII  360. 

conceptive  (kon-sep-ti've),  n.  pi.    See  ferite. 

conceptive  (kon-eep'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  eonccptif, 
<  L.  eoiMvoftriut,  <  coneeptu*.  pp.  of  concipere, 
eonoeive :  see  coneeiee.]  1.  Capable  of  conceiv- 
ing mentally. 

The  alleged  inconceivablenees  of  a  minimum  or  a  limit 
...  la  not  doe  to  an  arreet  of  the  cvacrptim  Dower,  but  a 
umiuc  of  It  U.  Sjhmt,  Pita,  ol  PeyoboL 

With  a  ewnerpfi're  imagination  vigorous  beyond  any  In 
hi. generation,  .  .  .  he  |<  arlylel » 
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8.  To  interest;  busy;  occupy;  engage: 
reflcxively  or  in  the  passive  voice:  as,  to  etm- 
eern  one't  wlY  in  the  affairs  of  others;  I  was 
not  rwncerwi  in  that  transaction. 

Being  a  layman,  I  ought  not  to  have  ccmeemM  myeri/ 
with  speculations  which l>c Uiog  to  the  profeaalon.  llrydm. 

My  father,  whilst  he  waa  concerned  in  the  Turkey  trade, 
had  been  three  or  four  tune*  to  the  Levant. 

Sterne,  T  rut  rain  Shandy,  v.  3. 

4.  To  disturb;  make  uneasy  or  anxious;  cause 
disquiet  to;  trouble:  generally  in  the  past  par- 
IMpta  $m,to  bo  deeply  concerned  about  the 

Bar*  we  Brat  heard  of  the  Death  of  Constant  Falcon,  for 
whom  Captain  Brewster  eeemod  to  be  much  concerned, 

Dampitr,  Voyages,  II.  I.  110. 

In  one  compreaalng  engine  I  abut  a  sparrow,  without 
forcing  any  air  In,  and  In  an  hour  the  bird  began  to  pant, 
and  bo  eonce/nad,  and  In  less  than  an  boar  and  a  ball  10  be 
tick.  fAerAdm. 

I  wu  aecretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  In  ao  much 
wrrtchednesa  and  disgrace.   Aititimm,  Spectator,  No.  117. 

Hi.  To  confuse  with  drink;  slightly  intoxicate : 
in  the  past  participle. 

Not  that  I  know  his  Reverence  waa  ever  conrern'd  to  my 


.p.  MS. 

2.  Capable  of  conceiving  physically. 

The  uterine  parte  .  .  .  may  he  reduced  Into  s  eoneep- 
ri'ee  constitution,  air  T.  Brown*,  Vulg,  Err.,  vli.  7. 

conceptual  (kon-»ep't.0-al),  a.  [=  F.  concep- 
fuel,  <  Nli.  *r»nt«yfN<i/i«t  <  L.  conceptus  («m- 
«pfii-),  concept:  see  concept  and  -of.]  Pertain- 

a.  to 


Stri/r.  Mary,  the  Cook-maid,  to  Dr. 
A  llUIe^aa^ou^ao^cwacernrf  ^  UjJ™*^  |tL  ± 

=  Byn.  2.  To  hi  to  resit,  tocch,  affect, 
concern  (kon-sern'),  »■   [<  conorm,  c]  1.  That 
which  relates  or  pertains  to  one ;  matter  of  con- 
cernment ;  business ;  affair. 

Let  It  Storm  and  Thunder,  Hall  and  Snow, 
Tie  Heav'n's  Concern. 

Onprrce,  Imlt.  of  Horace,  I.  ix.  4. 
the  private  concern*  of  families. 

dddison,  Freeholder. 


concert 

The  Holy  Spirit  .  .  ,  would  instruct  them  In  ao  c 
■  no  an  iiauc  of  public  affaire. 

Jer.  raptor,  Works  (ed.         II.  Ids. 
80  great  and  ao  eonremfno  a  truth.  .Scuta, 

concerning  (koD-eer'ning),  prep.  [Prop.  ppr. 
of  concern,  r.,  after  F.  concernant  (=  8p.  con- 
ccrniente  =  Pg.  It.  ooncernente),  ppr.,  similarly 
used.  Cf.  touching,  regarding,  respecting,  and 
other  quasi-prepositions  of  participial  form.] 
Pertaining  to;  regarding;  with  relation  to;  as 
to;  about, 

I  have  accepted  thee  concerning  this  thing  alec,  that 
I  will  not  overthrow  thia  eity,  for  the  which  thoa  haat 
spoken.  Oeu.  xix.  21. 

I  am  free  from  all  doubt  coneernina  it  Tiltetton. 

concernment  (kon-sern'ment), 
-iwr-nf.]    1.  A  thing  in  which  1 
or  interested;  concern;  affair;  business;  in- 
terest. 

They  thought  the  matter  .  .  .  weighty  and  general  to 


the  concernment  of  all  the  country. 

WintArep,  HiaL  New 

The  great  eoncemmenf  of  men  b  with 

Propoaitiona  which  extend  only  to  the  present  His  are 
atuall,  compared  with  those  tliat  nave  Influence  upon  our 
everlasting  concern  menu.    Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

S,  The  state  or  fact  of  concerning  or  affecting 
one's  interest  or  happiness ;  importance ;  mo- 
ment. 

It  la  of  greateat  concern  merit  in  the  Church  and  Com. 
monwealth,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  Uookea  demeans 
1  aa  well  aj  men,     Mitum,  Areopagltlca,  p.  5. 


),  n.  [<  concern  + 
one  u  concerned 


Let  every  ertluii  of  mncrmment  be  begun  with  prayer. 

Jer.  Tartar,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L  407. 
Much  business  of  a  trllUng  nature  and  personal  eeneens- 
from  taattera  of  great  na- 


tional 


withdraws  their  attention  I 


3.  Interest  ; 


r  of  importance;  that  which 


WaiMngttm,  In  Bancroft  a  Hilt  Const,  I.  an. 

3.  The  state  of  being  concerned  or  occupied; 
;  participation. 


HAitneir.  Ufe  and  Orowth  of  Lang.,  p.  1 


concept ualism  (kon-sep'tij-Bl-izm),  n.  [=  F. 
er>»<r/if«<i/ig»U!  =  Sp.  Pg.  coneeptualismo,  <  NL. 
'nincrptiutlismwi,  <  *  conceptual**:  see  eoncrptual 
and  -ism.]  The  psychological  doctrine  that  the 
meaning  of  a  general  class-name,  as  harm-,  red, 
etc.,  can  be  fully  represented  in  thought  or 
be  actually  present  to  consciousness :  opposed 
both  to  realism  and  to  nominalism,  it  la  mainly 
an  Rnglbh  itoetrtno,  ami  l/irkv  la  the  most  celebrated  ad- 
vocate of  the  opinion.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  anme 
of  the  tipinlons  concerning  universal*  held  in  the  middle 
ages,  under  the  Impression  that  the  oueatkms  then  at 
laane  were  tbo  same  aa  Hint  discussed  by  the  English 
philosopher*. 

Dr.  Brown  repudiatee  tile  doctrine  of  conceptua/wm  aa 
held  by  Locke  and  others.  He  admits  that  we  can  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  no  general  notion  of  the  common  altri- 
Ixi to  or  attributes  whkh  cousutute  a  class :  but  lie  asserts 
that  the  generality,  which  cannot  he  rvallxcd  In  a  notion 
of  the  resembling  attribute,  is  realized  in  a  notion  of  the 
resemblance  Itself.       Sir  W.  Hamilton.  Mctaph.,  xxxvl. 

conceptualist  (kon-sep'tii^d-ist),  n.  [=  p.  con- 
ceptHaliste=  8p.  Pg.  conceptualista,  <  NL.  mcon- 
ceplualista,  <  •eonecptuali* :  see  conceptual  and 
H*f .  ]  One  who  holds  the  psychological  opinion 
called  conceptual  ism. 


;  purpose ! 

Urcnrninv.  Ring  snd  Book.  IL  98. 

3.  Solicitous  regard;  solicitude;  anxiety;  agi- 
tation or  uneasiness  of  mind ;  disturbed  state  of 
feeling;  trouble. 
Why  all  this  cvneern  for  the  poor?  We  want  them  not. 

Siet/t 

Maria  has  somehow  suspected  the  tender  concern  1  have 
far  your  happiness,     iUuridnn,  School  for  Scandal,  II.  4 
With  a  face  of  concern,  [he] 


•d  me  to  give  up  the 
OoUtmttM,  Vk-ar,  IL 


4.  An  establishment  or  firm  for  tho 
of  business;  a  manufacturing  or  cot 
establishment;  a  business  house. 

When  the  State,  directly  or  by  provy,  has  thin 
|kos<-s>iou  of,  ur  has  established,  minimus  ein-wi 
wholesale  production  and  for  wholesale  distribution, 
will  be  good  precedents  for  extending  Itv  function 
tall  distribution.  II.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State, 

5.  A  material  object  ,  especially  one  that  is 
plicated  or  large;  a  contrivance :  with  a 
of  depreciation.  [Colloq.] 


Tho  older  Confejrfttofisr*  .  . 
-'-»  a  triangle  neither  e 
Ssr  W. 


t  that  It  is  possible 
iral  nor 


conceptnalistlc  (kon-aep'tQ-a-lls'tlk),  a.  [< 
~  rtaining  to  or  of  the 

[<  p,  concerner  ~  8p. 
Pg.  concvrsir  =  It.  eoncernere,  concern,  touch, 


eonceptualut  +  -ie.]  Pe 
nature  of  eonceptualiam 
concern  (kon-sern'),  r.  t. 
eoncernir 


belong  to,  <  MU  eoncernere.  belong  to,  regard, 
LL.  mix,  mingle,  as  in  a  sieve,  <  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, +  oerncrc,  separate,  sift,  observe,  =  Or. 
soma?,  separate  (>  ult.  E.  crisis,  critic,  etc.),  = 
8kt.  \f  kar,  Mr,  pour  out,  scatter :  see  certain, 
critic,  etc.,  and  ef.  decern  (>  nit,  decree,  otc), 
discern  (>  nit.  discreet,  discrete,  discriminate, 
etc.),  exeern  (>  ult.  excrete,  excrement),  secern  (> 
ult.  secret,  secrete,  eto. ).  ]  1 .  To  relate  or  pertain 
to;  have  an  intimate  relation  to  or  connection 
with. 

Preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  theme  things 
whkh  concern  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ.        Acts  xxvlll.  SI. 

8.  To  affect  the  interest  of;  have  interest  for; 
be  of  importance  to. 

It  concerns  the  State  of  England  to  look  at  thb  time  into 
the  state  of  France.  Alter,  Chronicle*,  p.  377. 

Our  wars  with  France  have  affected  us  In  our  most  ten- 
der Interests,  and  concerned  us  more  than  those  with  any 
other  nation.  jiiWison,  State  of  the  War. 

To  this  reasoning  I  am  not 


concern. 
/>iceens. 

■  Syn.  3.  Soiirihult.  etc.  (see  core);  Concern  at,  about, /or 
(see  unconcerned) ;  carefulness,  (Ivoughttulncss. 

concernancet,  concern&ncyt  (kon-ser'nans, 
-nan-si),  n.  ^  [=  Sp.  «MicYTB«iri<i,  <  OF.  "oon- 

of  concerner,  concern :  see  ccmrvm,  r. ,  and  -ance, 
■ancy,  and  cf.  concerning,  prep.]  Concern;  busi- 
ness; import. 

Tile  niMcernaneir.  air?  why  do  we  wrap  the  gentleman 
111  our  more  rawer  breath?  SJtak.,  Hamlet,  v.  ± 

concerned  < ktm-sernd').  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
i . )  1 .  Having  or  manifesting  disquietude :  un- 
easy ;  troubled ;  anxious :  as,  she  watched  his 
movements  with  a  concerned  look  or  feeling; 
he  was  concerned  about  his  prospects. — 2.  A 
euphemism  for  damned.   [V.  8.] 

That's  a  eoneertiAf  ugly  tlx,  and  how  well  ever  get  out 
of  it  b  more  than  I  know, 

.Sunfarm  Lit.  Jfrssrnoer,  March,  ISM. 

concernedly  (kon-ser'ned-li),  <»ft'.  In  a  con- 
cerned manner :  with  anxiety  or  solicitude. 

concernedness  fkon-ser'ned-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being 


to  the  carl,  wlthoat^arcr  othcrap- 


4.  The  sUto  of  being  < 

after  at 
.  at  to  paaa  to  anott 
to  enjoy  it  with  any  relish. 
I'ryitrn,  Eta,  on  Dram.  Foeay. 

The  Lord  had  taken  care  that  we  ahould  not  forget  her, 
and  those  with  her:  for  he  had  rulstsl  and  begotten  an 
heavenly  concrrnmeiU  In  our  souls  for  her  and  litem. 

f'rnn.  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

concert  (kon-sert'),  r.  [<  F.  eoncerter,  <  It,  con- 
ccrtare  =  Hp.  Pg.  concerfar,  concert,  contrive, 
adjust,  appar.  <  L.  concertare,  contend,  contest, 
dispute,  debate  (hence,  appar.,  in  later  use.  con- 
fer,  arrange  by  conference,  concert,  etc.),<  com-, 
with,  +  certarc,  contend,  <  cernert  (pp.  certtu, 
ere  tut,  var„  as  fvlj.),  separate,  etc. :  see  roit- 
cern,  v.,  and  orrfnin.  The  sense  of  1  arrange, 
bring  to  agreement,'  though  arising  naturally 
from  that  of  '  debate,'  is  by  some  regarded  as 
connecting  the  verb  with  L.  runner  tut,  pp.  of 
conserere,  join,  fit,  unite  (also  contend,  join  bat- 
tle), <  com-,  together,  +  serere,  join,  connect: 
see  series.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  contrive  and  ar- 
range mutually ;  construct  or  1 


to  be 


ir  adjust,  aa  a  plan 
by  conference  or 


their  plan,  parted 
Dtfot,  CoL  Jack. 


he  met  the  duko 
of  over- 
t.ta*). 


Abp.  Shary,  Sermons,  VI.  xi, 
concerning*  (kon-ner'ning),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of 
concern,  r.^  An  affair  of  importance ;  concern ; 
business. 

We  shall  writ*  to  you, 
At  time  and  our  mncerningt  shall  Importune. 

Sksk.,  M.  for  M.,  I.  1. 

concerning!  (kon-ser'ning),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  con- 
cern, v.]    Having  interest  or  moment ;  impor- 


The  two  rogaea,  hailag 
cnuipajiy, 

When  Olonceater  readied 
of  Buckiligbani  and  concerted 
throwing  the  Wydvlllea 

3.  To  plan ;  devise. 

A  commander  had  more  trouble  to  concert  hb  defence 
the  people  than  to  plan  the  operalioni  of  a  cam- 
Burke,  Vind.  of  Mai,  Society. 
The  enterprise  waa  Ol  concerted. 

Bancroft,  HiaL  V.  s.,  L  97. 

3.  In  music,  to  arrange  (a  piece  of  music)  for 
several  voices  or  instruments. — 4,  [From  the 
noun  concert.]   To  sing  in  concert.  [Rare,] 

And  we,  with  Nature's  heart  In  tune, 
Ciincertcd  harmonies. 

Motkenetlt,  Jennie  Morrison. 

IT.,  intrant.  To  act  in  concert:  with  ttn'f*. 
[Bare.] 

The  minis  ten  of  Denmark  were  appointed  to  concert 
tev'tA  Talbot.  Bp.  Burnet. 

concert  (kon'sert),  n.  [=  D.  0.  concert  a  Dan. 
8w.  koneert,  a  (musical)  concert,  <  F.  concert, 
aw  Sp.  r-tmcMTto  =  Pg.  crMicerto,  <  It.  concerto 
(also  spelled  conscrto,  as  if  connected  with  L. 
tXTtuwrerc :  see  etym.  of  verb),  agreement,  union, 
harmony, concert,  etc. ;  from  the  verb:  see  con- 
cert, p.J   1.  i 
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concert 

communication  of  opinions  and  views;  accor- 
dance in  a  scheme  or  enterprise ;  harmony. 

All  then*  discontents  ,  .  .  hmve  arisen  from  the  want 
of  a  due  cotnraunlcatlon  and  evnrtrt,  Siei/t. 

Individual  miiUn«  li  too  feeble,  and  (lie  difficult?  ut 
concert  and  co-operntlon  too  great,  .  .  .  to  oppose,  sue 
ceesfully,  the  organized  power  ut  government 

Calhoun,  Works.  L  ol. 

2.  In  mime :  (a)  A  set  of  instruments  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  different  sires:  as,  a  concert 
of  viola.  Also  contort.  (A)  A  public  perform- 
ance of  music  in  which  several  singers  or  in- 
strumentalists, or  both,  participate ;  especially, 
one  in  which  the  program  consists  of  detached 
numbers:  also  applied  to  the  performance  of 
an  oratorio,  but  not  of  an  opera,  (e)  The  har- 
monious combination  of  two  or  more  voices  or 
instruments. 

CoraposlUons,  called  playhouse  or  art  tanea,  were  writ- 
ten and  played  In  concert,  and  not  in  uniaon  at  formerly. 
Staincr  and  Barrett,  Diet,  ol  Mimical  Terras,  p.  90S. 

((f)  A  concerto.-  Cafe  concert.  See  cajt.  —  Dutch 
concert,  a  concert  In  which  each  one  tings  hit  own  aong 
at  the  same  time  that  his  neighbor  ilium  his ;  or  a  concert 
la  which  each  one  slugs  a  Terse  a!  any  song  lie  pleases, 
some  well  known  chorus  being  sung  after  each  verve. 

concertante  (kon-ehar-tiin'te),  <i.  and  it.  Tit., 
pgr.  of  cimcertare,  form  a  concert:  see  <*>n«rf, 
iy]   I.  a.  In  music,  agreeing;  harmonious. 

U.  n.  In  mwric:  (a)  A  composition  suita- 
ble for  a  concert.  (6)  A  composition  for  two 
'or  more  solo  voices  or  instruments,  with  ac- 
iment  for  the  organ  or  orchestra,  so 
1  that  each  of  the  solo  voices  or  in- 
>  comes  into  prominence  in  turn.  (<•) 
A  composition  for  two  or  more  solo  instruments 
without  orchestra.  —  Concertante  parts,  In  arches, 
tral  music,  parts  for  solo  Instruments.  -  ConcerUnte 
style,  that  style  nf  composition  which  affords  the  per- 
former  opportunity  for  a  brilliant  display  of  skill.  See 
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concertion  (kon-scr'shon)| 


(kon' sert- mas 't«r),  n. 

istof  an  or 


>llrYTf, 

1,  or 


reviout  to  any  concerted 
itk.  Origin  of  Poetry. 


.ant  (kon-ser-ta'ahon),  a.  [<  L.  fon- 
ceTfafto(n-),  <  concertare,  pp.  coneertalus,  con- 
tend: see  concert,  «.]   Strife;  contention. 

After  the  concert  ation,  when  they  could  not  agree,  Uie 
king,  coming  betweem  them  both,  called  away  the  bitlMipa 
from  tlte  monks.  Faze,  Martyrs,  p.  216. 

concert* ti Vet  (kgn-s*r't&-tiv),  a.    [<  L.  concer- 

taticus,  (  concertare,  pp.  eoncvf  fcifiwr,  contend: 

■ee  concert,  v.,  concertation.]  Contentious; 

quarrelsome.  Bailey. 
concerted  ( kon-ser'ted),  i>.  a.    [Pp.  of  et 

r.]    1,  Mutually  agreed  upon,  eontrivi 

planned, 
roetry  was.  In  all  appearance,  prei 

plan  of  worship.  Qouumi 
On  i concerted  day  astmultaneons insurrection  took  place 

throughout  tlw  Provinces      Prwcatt,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  1». 

2.  Brought  into  connection  or  relation;  con- 
nected by  a  plan. 

A  dream  mar  let  us  deeper  Into  the  secret  of  Mature 
than  a  hundred  concerted  experiment*. 

i'merstm.  Nature,  p.  St. 

8.  In  music,  arranged  in  parts  for  several 
voices  or  instruments,  as  a  trio,  a  quartet,  etc. 

To  obtain  artistic  effect,  .  .  .  eoiterrtsd  piecea  need  In- 
ternpertiug  with  soli* 

II.  .Vprneer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  4ST. 

concert-grand  (kon'sert-m-and),  ».  A  grand 
pianoforte  of  power  and  brilliancy  sufhoient  for 
use  in  a  large  hall  or  with  an  orchestra.  [Ool- 
loq.] 

concertina  tkon-ser-Wnftl,  n.    [NT*.,  <  It.  «>»- 
eerto,  a  concert,  harmony:  see  foaorrf,  r.]  A 
musical  instrument  invented  by  Ft 
Wheatstone,  the  principle  of  which  is 
to  that  of  the  accordion,    it  la  composed  of  a  bel- 


on  which  are  plai-rd  the  varlout  ttops  or  atuda,  !>>'  the 
action  of  whirl,  air  it  admitted  to  Uie  free  metallic  rrrda 
that  produce  tile  sounds. 

concertino  (kon-ehar-  or  kon-ser-te'no),  n.  and 
a.  lit.,  dim.  of  rwiorrfo  .-  gee  conrvrto,  concert, 
9.1  X  n.  In  music,  a  small  concerto. 

II.  n.  In  music,  employed  in  the 
ance  of  a  concerto:  as,  a  violino 


n.   [<  concert,  r.] 

Concert ; 
[Kare.J 

concert- master 

coneertmetster.]  The  first  violinist 
tra ;  the  leader. 

concertment  (kgn-sert'mgut),  a.  [<  concert  + 
-iwcnf.l  The  act  of  concerting.  B.  Poilok. 
[Rare.. 

(kon's&rt-mu'zik),  n.  Secular 
music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  of  decided  tech- 
nical elaboration,  and  suited  to  performance 
in  a  large  auditorium :  usually  of  one  or  few 
movements  or  parts,  and  thus  different  from  an 
opera,  oratorio,  or  similar  extended  work :  dis- 
t inguished  from  cha m bcr-m  utic and  chnrch  music. 
concerto  (kon-char'-  or  kon-ser'to),  n.  [It. :  see 
roBcerf,  r.]  In  music:  (a)  A  concert.  [Rare.] 
(6)  Same  as  concrrtantc.  (r)  A  composition 
for  two  or  more  solo  instruments  of  the  same 
or  of  a  different  kind :  as,  Bach's  concerto  for 
four  pianos;  Handel's  concern  grossi  tor  two 
violins  and  violoncello  soli,  with  accompani- 
ment for  a  stringed  orchestra.  Such  concertos 
are  called  double,  triple,  etc.,  according  to  the 
number  of  solo  instruments,  ut)  A  composi- 
tion, usually  in  symphonic  form,  written  for 
one  principal  instrument  (occasionally  for  more 
than  one),  with  accompaniment  for  a  large  or 
small  orchestra,  and  intended  to  display  the 
ability  of  a  solo  performer, 
concert-piece  (kon'sert-pes),  ».  A  musical 
work,  usually  instrumental,  suitable  for  per- 
formance in  a  concert. 

concert-pitch  (kon'sert-pich),  n.  In  music,  tho 
pitch  used  in  tuning  instruments  for  concert 
use.  See  pitch. 
COnceSSlble  (kon-seg'i-bl),  a.  [=  Pg.  eonces- 
rnrtl  =  It.  cvncesmbile,  <  ML.  coneessibilis,  <  L. 
concessit*,  pp.  of  concedere,  concede:  aee  con- 
cede  and  -<Wc.]  Capable  of  being  conceded  or 
granted.  [Rare.] 

It  was  unlit  upon  one  of  the  most  eonceseOJ*  postnla- 
tama  Id  Nature.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  rl.  147. 

Their  claim,  we  can  now  all  see,  was  Just,  .  .  .  though 
...  difficult  to  render  clear  and  eonreanMe. 

Corfyfe,  Cromwell's  Letters,  II.  44. 

concession  (kon-aesh'on),  ».  [=  D.  koncessic  = 
ii.  concession  =  Dan.  htnsexsion,  <  F.  roncvsirtou 
=  Pr.  concession  —  Hp.  coneetton  =  Pg.  conces. 
sSo  =  It.  etmeejftione,  <  Ij.  conctssio(n-),  <  conee- 
ilertypp.  coneessus,  concede,  grant :  see  conoedcl 
1.  The  act  of  conceding,  granting,  or  yielding: 
usually  implying  a  demand,  claim,  or  request 
from  tie  party  to  whom  the  grant  is  made. 

The  conceerion  of  these  charters  was  in  a  parliamentary 
way.  .Sir  V  JIale,  UlaL  Cora.  Law.  of  Eng. 

I  hate,  where  I  looked  for  a  manly  furtherance,  or  at 
least  a  manly  resistance.  to  And  a  muab  of  coneeerkm. 

Kmecmn,  Essays,  1st  aer..  p.  101. 

Specifically — 2.  In  argumentation,  the  yield- 
ing, granting,  or  allowing  to  tho  opposite  party 
of  some  point  or  fact  that  may  bear  dispute, 
with  a  view  to  gain  some  ulterior  advantage,  or 
to  show  that,  even  when  the  point  conceded  is 
granted,  the  argument  can  be  maintained. 

The  fallacy  lay  In  the  Immense  conceeeion  that  tile  had 
are  successful ;  that  Justice  is  not  done  now. 

Jfmeram,  Compensation. 

3.  The  thing  or  point  yielded :  a  grant.  Specifi- 
cally applied  to  grants  of  land,  prlrilrgea,  or  Immunities 
made  by  government  to  Indlvlduala  or  companies  to  en- 
able or  encourage  thc-m  to  undertake  public  enterprise*,  as 
to  construct  railways,  canals,  etc 

A  gift  of  more  worth,  In  a  temporal  view,  was  the  grant 
to  Uie  king  ol  the  cruiada,  the  eicueada,  and  other  enneet 
rime  of  eccleslatUcal  revenue.  I'reecntt. 

A  Frenchman  hat  obtained  Uie  eonceseion  |the  privilege 
of  making  the  Noes  t'anal],  and  it  may  he  executed  by 
French  engineers  and  French  workmen.  >»<fin/ntraA  Her. 
I  In  parts  of  the  United  States  acnulred  from  Spain  and 
Mevlro  It  ia  used  in  a  much  broader  sense,  and  Includes 
entries  nf  land  and  warrants  of  survey  or  location  ;  any 
dcslguaUon  of  public  land  by  the  government  na  asaiirued 
to  private  ownership  or  im-upati.wi.  |  -  The  Concessions, 

in  f,  S,  htet..  the  |M>litieal  privileges  granted  to  the  prov. 
luce  of  New  Jersey  tiv  the  proprietors  Berkeley  ami  Car- 
teret in  1«M  :.,  which  formed  the  constitution  of  Uie 
province  until  1702,  ur,  as  the  cdonlsts  claimed,  until  Uie 

n  loUltlnn, 

concessionary  (kon-sc»h'on-a-ri),  a.  and  n. 
£<  concession  +  -nryl ;  =  F.  conrfjwiosnnirr,  etc.] 
t  a.  ( liven  by  indulgence  or  allowance;  of  the 
nat  ure  of  a  concession :  as,  a  concessionary  priv- 
ilegi>.  [Rare.] 

II.  n. ;  pi.  concessionaries  (-rii).   A  person  to 
whom  a  privilege  or  concession  has  been  grant- 
ed ;  a  concessioner. 
Concessioner  (kon-sesh'on^r),  n,    [<  concession 
+  -e-r>.    Cf.  concessionary.]    One  who  obtains 
to  obtain  a  concession,  as  a  grant  of 


concha 

land,  or  a  privilege  or  immunity  of  some  kind ; 
a  concessionary, 

concesaionist  ( kon-sesh'on-iat),  n.  [<  conces- 
sion +  -i«f.]  One  who  makes  or  favors  conces- 
sions.   Quarterly  Bee. 

concessive  (kgn-ees'iv),  a.  and  n.  [<  1 .1..  con- 
ecs*intt,<,  L.  concensus,  pp. of  coueedere,  concede : 
see  concetle.']  L  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  con- 
taining a  concession  or  an  admission,  as  the 
surrender  of  some  disputed  or  disputable  point. 
—  2.  Specifically,  in  irrant.,  marking  or  stating 
a  condition  as  something  which  may  be  granted 
without  destroying  a  conclusion :  "aa,  a  < 
sice  particle ;  a  concrvsire  sentence,  a  «u 

tmlci.ee  consists  of  a  concessive  clause  and  an  a 
Uve  clause,  often  Introduced  by  an  adversative  particle  : 
as.  tJurupk  he  tlau  me  (or.  Ae  may  slay  me,  ur,  Ut  Mm  Way 
mr  i.  vet  will  I  trust  In  him. 
XL  n.  A  particle  implying  concession.  Bee  I. 
concessively  (kon-aes'iv-li),  adt.  By  way  of 
concession  or  Welding :  by  way  of  admitting 
what  may  be  disputable. 

Some  hare  written  rhetorically  and  conceeei  vel y ,  not  con- 
troverting but  assuming  Uie  question. 

Sir  T.  Itmcne,  Vulg.  Kit..  IIL  li 

concesBory  (kon-ses'^ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *rxwi- 
cessorius,  <  coneessus,  pp.  of  coneederc,  concede : 
see  con  ol,.  J  Conceding ;  permissive.  [Rare.] 


Jtr.  Tairfor.  Kule  of  CuMcleoc*.  III.  i. 
concetet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  ctmeett. 
concetti,  n.    Plural  of  concetto. 
concettism  (kon-chet'tizm),  n.    [<  concetto  + 
•f>m.]    The  use  of  affected  wit  or  concetti. 
Kingsley. 

concetto  (kon-ehct'to).  pi.  coiiofftt  (-H). 
[It.,  =  twiorif,  q,  v.]  A  piece  of  affected  wit ; 
an  ingenious  thought  or  turn  of  expression ;  a 
conceit, 

A  kind  of  < 
lty . 


He  (Thureaa]  seeks,  stall  ritka,  for  per 
and  revives  Uie  age  of  eonettti  while  he  1 
going  back  to  a  preclaatical  nature. 

LotreU.  Study  Windows,  p.  tut. 

conch  (konck),  n.  [=  F.  conque  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
ocmcMa  —  It.  conca,  <  L.  concha,  <  Or.  *o},fa, 
a  mussel,  cockle,  shell,  also  a  shell-like  thing  or 
cavity,  as  the  hollow  of  the  ear,  a  niche,  a  can- 
opy over  an  altar,  an  apse,  the  knee-pan,  etc., 
ttso  «or^of,  in  like  senses  (see  conchus),  =  Skt- 

rkind. 


0 

cocklt^t  mid  couch  .J 


q.  v.),  a  shell:  see  t»rl-*, 
1.  A  shell  of 


(irient  peart*  which  fnvm  the  ooftcAt 
Drvden,  tr.  of  T 


t  lie  drew. 

Ids  Metamorph..  v. 
2.  Specifically,  a  large  marine  shell,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Strumous  gigas,  sometimes 
called  /o»mtai»-**eW,  from  its  use  in  gardens. 

Concha  have  lieen  much  used  as  inttrumenU  of  call.  pr» 


however,  the  blast  of  a  Ash -dealer's 
announcing  his  approach  along  the 
Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 


iheU. 

At  that  t 

conch  v 
street. 

3.  A  spiral  shell  fabled  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Tritons  as  a  trumpet,  probably  of  the  kind 
now  constituting  the  genus  Triton,  and  used 
as  a  musical  instrument  in  the  South  Sea  isl- 
ands.   Also  conch-shcli. 

line  of  them  kept  Mowing  a  large  conch  tkeU,  to  which 
a  reed  of  two  feet  long  waa  fixed.  Coos,  Voyages,  VI.  ML  l. 

4.  A  trumpet  in  tho  form  of  a  sea-shell.  Also 
called  THfem's-Aont. — 5.  The  external  portion 
of  the  ear;  the  concha. — 6.  In  arch,,  the  plain, 
ribless,  concave  surface  of  a  vault  or  penden- 
tive;  the  semidome  of  an  apse;  the  apse  itself. 
See  apse.    Also  called  eonrAri. 

The  conch  or  apse  before  which  stood  the  high  altar. 

Hitman. 

7.  [Also  written  conk,  conck;  fam*.]  (a)  Ono 
of  the  lower  class  of  inhabitants  of  the  Baha- 
mas, and  of  the  keys  on  tho  Florida  reef :  no 
named  from  their  extensive  use  of  the  flesh 
from  conchs  as  food. 

The  aforesaid  postmaster,  a  atout  rowA,  with  a  aqnarv- 
cut  coatee  and  red  cape  and  cuffs  Jf,  Sea/t. 

The  white  Americans  form  a  roroparstively  ■ 
portion  of  tlxi  population  of  Key  W  est,  Ute  i 
Mug  Bahama  negMcs,  Cnhan  refugees,  and  white  naUvea 
of  Uie  Bahamas  ami  their  descendants,  claatiBed  here  un- 
der lite  general  title  of  CowAj, 

Cirrulnr  So.  8,  M'nr  Dept.,  Msy  1.  1S7&.  p.  144. 

(f»)  One  of  an  inferior  class  of  white  inhabi- 
tants of  some  parts  of  North  Carolina, 
concha  (kong'kl),  n. ;  pi.  concha-  (-kel.  [I>.  rvm- 
cha,  a  shell :  see  roncA.]  1.  In  oavtf.  and  ettol. : 
(«)  The  outer  ear;  the  pinna  of  the  ear:  tho 
auricle:  especially,  the  shell  of  the  ear.  the 
hollowed  part  wfthin 


r  small  pro- 


file antihelix,  leading 
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into  the  meatus.  See  cot  under  ear.  (b)  A 
shell  of  bono,  or  a  boat-  like  a  shell ;  a  turbi- 
nated bono. — 2.  Same  as  cmscA,  6.— 8.  [ML.,  > 
OF.  oonque.]  An  old  dry  measure  of  Gascouy 
and  Navarro,  about  3  pecks,  Winchester  mea- 
sure. Concha  Inferior,  Uit  inferior  turbinated  hon* ; 
the  loaxllloturblnaL  Concha  superior, 
din.  Ih"  superior  and  middle  turbinated  b 
making  the  ethiBoturblital. 

Conchacea  (kong-ka'se-*),  a.  pf.  [XL.,  <  L. 
enncha,  a  shell  (see  eoncA),  +  -acca.~\  In  De 
Blainville'a  arrangement  (1K24),  a  family  of  bi- 
valve mollusks,  approximating,  but  more  com- 
prehensive than,  Lamarck's  Conehce,  containing 
numerous  genera  now  distributed  in  several 
families. 

Concha  (kong'ke),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  m»- 
eha,  a  shell :  see  conch?]  1 .  A  group  of  bivalve 
mollusks.  (a)  In  the  "syetetna  J»'aturu>"  of  Luinmu, 
the  aectioa  of  the  Trtaera  comprising  the  bivalvea.  (6) 
In  Uunsrck'a  tjrttem  of  conchology  (l*t»-l«i«>.  *  family 
ot  dlmyarlan  tWAi/era,  composed  of  the  genera  lew. 
iV»«o,  Cupn'na,  l'«vwie»nHtt.  Cymui,  (latathta,  and 
(€)  In  Deabayea  a  ayalcm,  a  group  limited  to  the 


<V<«a. 

genera  Cwrinn,  Attartt,  and  I'mux. 
2.  T/.  e.)  Plural  of  concha. 
Conchariida  (kong-kaVri'i-de),  n.  />/.    prr,.,  < 
t'nnc/iuriuwt  +  -nor.]    A  family  of  tnpyleaa 
radiolarians,  with  a  fenestrated  shell,  destitute 
of  radial  spicules,  and  composed  of  two  smooth 
hemispherical  or  lenticular  valves,  the  edges  of 
which  usually  interlock  by  rows  of  teeth:  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Concitarium. 
Concha  rinm  (kong-ka'ri-nm).  n.    [NL.,  <  Or. 
%oj\apiov,  dim.  of  tiyxtt  a  shell:  see  cones,] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  ConcAaritiftr. 
conchate  (kong'kit),  a.    [=  Sp.  conchado,  < 
NL.  concha  tut.  <  L.  concha,  a  shell : 
and  -ate i.J   Same  as  conchiform.  ,V.  C.  Cooke. 
conchl  a.   Plural  of  conchu*. 
Conclude  (kong'ki-d6),  a.  pi.  [NL.,<  L. concha, 
a  shell  (see  couch).  +  -uUr  ]    A  family  name 
proposed  by  Broderip  (1839)  for  the  Concha  of 
Lamarck  and  the  Vonchacea  of  De  Blainville. 
concbifer  (kong'ki-fer),  n.    [<  NL.  conchi/er, 
<  L.  concha,  shell,  +  fcrre  *z  E.  bead.]    A  mol- 
lusk  of  the  class  Conchifera. 
Oonchlfora  (kong-kU'e-rft)  n.  pi.    [NL.,  neut. 

51.  of  e»»cAi/rr.  shell-bearing:  see  «mcAi/cr.] 
.  In  Lamarck's  system  of  classification,  head- 
less inollusks  with  bivalve  shells:  a  loose  syn- 
onym of  Lamelliltranchiala,  but  including  the 
braohlopoda,  which  are  now  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent Class.  Diaencnmbered  of  the  braclllnpotU,  the 
Conchifera  correspond  to  the  Aecphata  testae**  uf  Cuvler, 
or  tn  the  LatnrUi>iraurhin>a  of  De  Blainville  and  modern 
oatiirallKbi  Alan  wllod  Cvttrhi>ph->rn ,  Aeryhata,  /:.-..(,,-•- 
jpduafa,  tApontpKala,  anil  fVieeyjwdit, 
Z.  In  Gcgenbaur's  system  of  classification,  one 
of  two  primary  divisions  of  the  MoUtuea ;  the 
Molluica  of  authors  in  general,  exclusive  of  the 
Placophora  or  chitons. 

What  led  me  moat  t.  .  unite  all  the  Molluaea.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Chitontdap,  Into  one  great  division,  to  which 

the  conaideratlon 
loance  of  the  ahell 
these  anlmala. 
<}rrj*i\lx%ur,  Comp.  Attat.  (train,),  p.  316. 

onchiferons  (kong-kif'o-rus),  a.  [AsconcAtrVr 
+  -on*.]  1.  Provided  with  a  shell,  as  a  m'ol- 
lttsk;  testaceous. —  2.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Conchifera;  bivalve,  as  a 
lamellibranehlate. 
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conchitic  (kong-kit'ik),  a.  [<  conehite  +  -•>.] 
Composed  of  shells :  containing  shells  in  abun- 
dance: applied  to  limestones  and  marbles  in 
which  the  remains  of  shells  are  a  notieeable 
feature.  Page. 

Conchoderma  (kong-k9-der'm$),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  *°)xn,  shell,  +  Atptai,  skin.]  A  genus  of 
barnacles,  of  the  family  Ijcpadida:  same  as 
tttion.  C.  Hraata  is  a  species  often  found  at- 
tache.! to  ships,  a  oWm/I*  is  a  Caribbean 
form. 

Oonchfflda  (kong-ke'si-tt),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  soj^f, 
a  shell,  +  olatf,  home.]  A  genus  of  ostra- 
code  crustaceans,  of  the  family  lialocyprida, 
or  constituting  the  type  of  a  family  Concha- 
ciida:  V.  obtutata,  a  British  species,  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Oonchceciid«  (kong-kf«'i-de),  «.  pi  [NL.,  < 
Conchcrcia  +  -idcr.J  A  family  of  ostracodea, 
named  from  the  genus  Conchwcia. 
concho-grass  (kon'chd-gras),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  Pantcum  Texanum,  a  Texan 
grass  which  is  now  cultivated  in  the  south- 
ern United  States  and  found  to  yield  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  forage, 
conchoid  (kong'koid),  n.  and  a.  [a  F.  con- 
choule  a  It.  concvitle  s  Sp.  concoide,  <  Gr.  my- 
rorulijc,  <  »'»y.ro,  a  shell,  +  <idoc,  form.l  I.  ».  A 
plane  curve  invented  by  one  Nicomedes,  proi>a- 
blv  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  and 
"  by^him  as  i 


concierge 

The  apace  nt  open  aea  rnnninj;  north  and  moth  of  the 
weat  eoaat  [of  Araorica,  ae|)aratea  two  quite  dlatlncl  etn». 
rAufiarieaf  prortneea.  uanrin.  Voyage  of  Beagle,  IL  IflS. 
conchologist  (kong-kol'o-jist).  n.  1.  Oneversed 
in  conchology, — 2.  A  name  of  the  carrier-she  lis 
(family  PhorkUr),  from  their  often  attaching 
other  shells  to  the  margins  of  their  whorls  as 
thev  grow.  Also  called  mineralogist.  8ee  cut 
under  carrier-then. 

conchology  (kong-kol'o-ji),  «.  [=  8p.  eoneho- 
loyia,  <  Gr.  «»xr7,  a  shell,  +  -Aoj/o,  <  >i ynv,  speak : 
see  -otooy.]  The  science  of  shell*  and  shell-fish. 
Tlw  word  came  into  use  when  uiotluakswete  diieljr  ttud- 
led  with  reference  to  their  the  I  la  Since  Increased  atten- 
tion has  been  siren  to  the  structure  of  the  soft  i«rt«  <4 
molliuka,  the  tenn  tmu-Mom  la  frequmtl)  replaced  hjr 
nutlanlm  (which  ter).  Sheila  were  lormerlr  dirlded  Into 
three  nriiera,  nnlralvea,  Uraleea,  and  multlralTea,  accord, 
ins  to  the  number  of  parta  of  which  they  are  rompoaed. 

conchomot«r  (kong-kom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  *6yxv, 
a  shell,  +  f'Tptn,  a  measure.]   An  instrument 
for  measuring  shells  and  the  anglea  of 
spires.   Also  conchifliometer. 

conchometry  (kong-kom'e-tri),  n.   [<  cone 
eter  +  The  measurement  of  shells  or 

their  curves.    Also  conch gliometry. 

Oonchophora  ( kong-kof 'o-rf ),  it.  pi    [NL.,  < 
Gr.  »<7r»,  a  shell  (see  conch),  +  -ddpof.  <  ' 
=  E.  fW.]    Same  us  Conchifera,  f. 
Gray,  1821. 
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pole  of  the  curve,  to  the  curve,  the  part  of  the 
line  intercepted  between  the  curve  and  a  fixed 
line  (now  called  its  asymptote)  is  always  equal 
to  a  fixed  distance.  The  conchoid  *m  naed  to  facili- 
tate the  dnplkmttun  of  the  cube.  Ita  Cartesian  equation  la : 

M?pV  =  (fj  ~  y)a  (x*  -t-  jr"X 
It  ia  a  curre  of  the  fourth  order  and  of  the  lixth  claaa,  un 
leaa  it  haa  a  cuap  at  P,  when  It  la  ot  the  fifth  claaa.    It  has  a 
double  point  at  the  pole,  and  meeta  Ita  aarmplote  at  four 
consecutive  potuta  at  Infinity.   It  haa  two  branches. 
II.  a.  Same  as  conchoidal 
Ita  laerpenUne  al  hardneaa  belna  about  :i.  and  with  a 
conchoid  or  aplinlery  fracture. 

S.  0.  WiUiamt,  Applied  Oeoloey.  p.  8. 
conchoidal  (kong-koi'dal),  a.    [<  conchoid  + 
-at ;  —  F.  conchotdal,  etc.]    In  MML  having 
convex  elevations  and  concave  tiepres^ious  like 


.liral  (kong-krt-spl'ral),  n.  [<  L.  coi 
a  shell,"  +  tpiral.j   A  variety  of  spiral 
cliaructeriring  certain  shells.'  Aaaiuii. 
conch-ahell  (kongk'shel),  n.   Same  aa  conch. 
conchas  (kong'kus),  n. ;  pi.  eoacAf  (-Id).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  a u;  r i' ,  a  shell,  the  upper  part  of  the  skull, 
the  socket  of  the  eye:  see  coacA.]    1.  The 
skull. — 2.  The  orbit  "of  the  eye. 
conchylaceous,  conchyliacebus  (kong-ki-la'- 
shius,  kong-kil-i-a'ahius),  a.    [<  cowcAy'iust  •+■ 
-aceous.]    Pertaining  to  shells ;  resembling  a 
shell :  as,  conchylaccoun  impressions, 
conchylia,  n.    Plural  of  conchvliuM. 
conchyliated  (kong-kilM-*-tod),  a.    [<  conchvl- 
ium  +  -ate1  +  -ed*.]   Derived  from  shells  or 
molluska:  applied  to  the  coloring  matter  ob- 
tained from  shell-bearing  molluaks. 

The  eo*f*jntial*t  colour  comprehended  a  variety  of 
ahadea,  viz.,  that  of  the  hellotroplum,  aa  welt  aa  one  of  a 
deeper  colour,  that  of  the  mallow,  inclining  to  a  full  pur- 
ple and  that  of  the  late  violet,  thla  laat  being  the  moat 
vivid  of  all  the  cotk-A poured*  IfnU. 

M.  S.  Lmrrtt.  Edible  British  Molluscs  (id  ta.\  p.  SOS. 

COnchyUologistf  (kong-kil-i-ol'->-Jist),  n.  [=  F. 
ronchttltol'Mittc  —  Pg.  amchjili»lin/i*ta  ;  as 
chyh^ooy  +  -ft 


I  have  siven  the  name  ConcMJcri.  wan  t 
that  we  rauat  reoarnhte  the  (Teat  aiicniflo 
a*  affvctliaf  the  whole  orvnnlaatloit  of  tfai 


The  ftncAif.-r.  ■■■■■  .r  l.imln   \  ,  jd.ala. 

A  Garner.  Mag.  .Vat.  Hlat..  X.  S.,  II.  5T9. 


3.  Bearing  or  containing  shells:  as, 
fToau?  deposits,"  DnrriN. 

conchifonn  (kong'ki-fArm),  a.  [<  I..  coacAa,  a 
shell,  +  forma,  shape.]  Shell-shaped;  espe- 
cially, shaped  like  one  valve  of  a  bivalve  shell ; 
specifically,  in  entom.,  semicircular  and  con- 
cavo-convex, as  the  tegula?  or  wing-covers  in 
most  Uymcnoptcra.    Also  cone Aafc. 

conchinamine  (kong-kin'a-min),  n.  [<  'con- 
china,  a  transposition  of  ewAosa,  +  amine] 
Same  as  qninidamine. 

conchinine  (kong'ki-nin),  n.  [<  •coacA/sn,  a 
transposition  of  cinchona,  +  -ine*.]  Same  as 
quinmin*. 

conchiolin  (kong-M'o-lin),  n.    [<  L.  concha,  u 
shell,  +  io{dine)  +  «,l  +  -i«a.]     The  organic 
i  of  a  shell  left  after  removal  of  the 
>  of  lime  by  acids. 

Thla  waa  evidently  originally  i 
poaed  of  rone*  Win,  and  not  of 
AmuMinoidea. 

A.  Hyatt.  Proc.  Alner.  Aaaoc.  Adv.  ScL.  ISS4.  p.  3SQ. 

conchiter  (korur'ldt),  n.  [<  Gr.  toyx'rix,  a  shelly 
marble  (lit.  sheU-like),  <  ao> X1,  shell.]  A  fossil 
"  or  ahelL    Bp.  .Vtcotwn. 


ConiK.-4.WI  Fracture.  In 


shells:  applied  principally  to 
produced  by  fr  ' 


in  ob- 


In  which  every  atrnkc  of  the  teaspoon  left 
'  ce  like  the  fracture  of  clulcvdnny. 
O.  W.  //olnuui,  F.lale  Venner,  v(l. 
(kong-kol'e.].as),  n.  [NL.  (I^a- 
marek),  <  Or.  saSj  ritr, 
sIipII,  +  J^-rof,  a  lim- 
pet.] Agennsofgas- 
tro|HMlous  mollusks, 
of  tlie  familv  Bucci- 
nida  orwhpllts,  hav- 
ing a  limpet-like 
shell,  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  aperture. 
The  only  species  is 
('.  peruviana,  of  the 
west  coast  of  South 


America,  along  which  it  is  extensively  used  for 

food, 

conchological  (kong-ko-loj'i-kal),  a.  [(. 
choloffji  +  -ic-al.)   Of  or  pertaining  to 
ogy,  or  the  scientific  study  of  shells. 


0>srAylir.>t/«/wtY 
r\)McAr>/ojn>f.] 
form  of  OOMcAoforyielf. 

conchy liologyt  (kong-kil-iml'iVji),  n.  [=F.  con- 
chuliologie  =  Sp.  conquiliologia  =  Pg.  ooncAy- 
liologia,  <  NL.  *conehuliolopial  <  Gr.  Koyxi}**', 
conch  (see  r-oncAy/iuot),  +  -Aoyia,  <  cMyttv,  apeak : 
see  -ologti,  and  cf.  conchology.'}  An  obsolete 
form  of  conchology. 

COnchyliorneter(kong-kil-i-om'e-teT),  n.  [<Gr. 

aoj  rv  Aiov,  a  shell,  +  ftiroov,  a  measure.]  Same 

ns  roMcAorwefcr. 
COnchyliometry  (kong-kil-i-om'e-tri).  n.  [As 

conchyliomcUrr  +  -*3,]    Same  as  conchometry. 
conchyliomorphito  ( kong -  kil '  i  - o  -  mor'flt ),  n . 

[<  Gr.  ao>  xi/jor,  a  shell.  +  ,iof*>i,  fonn,  +  -it>3.] 

The  fossilized  cast  of  a  shell  from  which  the 

shell  has  disappeared. 

conchylioos  i  kong-kil'i-ns),  a.  [<  «mcA*7i«m 
+  -on*.]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  shelled 
or  testaceous  HoUu*ca. 

conchy liam  (kong-kil'i-um),  n.;  pi.  conchylia 
(-ft).  [=  F.  coquillc  as  Sp.  coscAiV  (cf,  ML.  con- 
chile)  a  Pg.  conchylio  =  It.  conchiglia,  cochiijtia 
a  G.  conchylie  =  Dan.  konkylie,  <L.  (and  NL.) 
coitfAjiWain,  a  shell,  <  Gr.  «ojrr  /jov,  dim.  of  *o;  - 
,ri>-^.  dim.  of  «o;  p/,  a  shell :  see  conch,  and  cf. 
coeJ.lr'-.  ]  The  shell  of  a  mollusk,  in  the  widest 
sense ;  a  conch. 

condator  lknn'si-a-tor),  n.  [As  if  ML.,  <  ML. 
cone-tore,  refit,  re|>arr,  adorn,  for  'cosvpfiarr, 
var.  of  comptarc,  freo,.  cumptitarc,  adorn,  <  L. 
comptut,  elegant,  adorned:  see  compl*.)  In 
gltim-manuj'..  one  who  weighs  and  proportions 
the  materials  to  be  made  into  glass. 

concierge  (F.  pm.  k6h-siirzh'),  n.  [F.,  <  OF. 
concierge,  converge,  connarge,  concherge,  con- 
ccrge,  conxirgr,  cvmcerge  (>  ML.  conrcrgttu,  con- 
ftrgitu,  n\»o  concergertus,  eoncirrgeriu*,  Sp.  ron- 
terje),  of  uncertain  origin;  perhaps  <  ML.  *cy>n- 
■wrrinr.  a  keeper,  guurdiau,  or  coNSt  -rium,  a 
keeping,  guarding,  irreg.  <  L.  co«**Trarc.  keep : 
see  conmrrc]  In  l-'rance,  one  who  attends  at 
the  entrance  of  an  edifice,  public  or  private : 
a  doorkeeper  of  a  hotel,  apartment-house,  pris- 
on, etc. ;  a  janitor,  male  or  female. 
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conciergerie  (F.  pron.  k6n-siarzh're),  n.  [F., 
<  concierge,  doorkeeper:  see  concierge,]  In 
France,  the  room  near  the  entrance  of  a  hotel, 
apartinent-house,  or  other  building  occupied 
by  tho  concierge  or  janitor. 

concilia,  n.    Plural  of  concilium. 

conciliaW  (kon-sil'i-a-bl), a.  [=  F.  coneiteble 
=  Bp.  condliabTe  m  Pg.  condliarcl  =  It.  concilia- 
bile,  <  L.  as  if  •condliabilis,  <  condtiare,  concili- 
ate :  see  conciliate.]  Capable  of  being  concili- 
ated or  reconciled ;  reconcilable. 

Nor  doth  he  put  away  adnlteroualy  who  conipUlBt  o( 
cause*  rooted  lo  Immutable  nature,  utter  unfitness,  utter 
dlscoiifonnily.  nut  eoncUiaUr,  because  not  to  be  amended 
without  a  miracle.  Mittvn,  Tetrachordoii. 

conciliable-*  (kon-ril'i-»-bl),it.  [=  8p.  concili- 
dbulo,  <  L.  etmciTuibulum,  a  meeting-place,  <  con- 
cilium, a  council :  see  council.]  A  small  assem- 
bly ;  a  conventicle. 

Some  litre  sought  the  troth  In  conventicle*  and  mini- 
iaWe*  of  heretlcks  and  sectaries. 

Bacon.  Controversies  of  Church  of  Eng. 

conciliabole  (kon-sil'i-a-bul),  n.  [<  L.  condlia- 
bulum  :  see  eoHciliable?.']  Same  as  condliablc*. 
Milman.  [Rare.] 

conciliar  (kon-sil'i-ttr),  a.  [=  F.  conciliaire  ra 
Bp.  Pg.  conctiiar  =  It.  condliare,  <  L.  as  if  W 
ciiiaru,  <  ronnlmm,  council :  see  council  and 
-oi-s.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  council  or  to  its 
proceedings.    Also  condlian/. 

Henry  II.  contented  hlnuelf  with  Hiding  the  emtciliar 
legislation.  »t»M>».  Const.  Hint.,  I  389. 

There  are  at  least  three  well-known  edition*  of  conciliar 
record*.  A',  anrl    ,  Tth  irr  ,11.  Mt 

These  synodic*!  or  conciliar  decrees  but  burden  anil 
perplex  question*  otherwise  hard  enough  to  discuss  and 
determine.  Contemporary  ilex.,  LI.  '>*>. 

Conciliarlyr  : '.         I'i  ur-li),  adr.    After  the 

manner  of  a  council ;  as  by  a  council. 
Those  things  that  wire  ctmrHtuitlu  determined. 

C0ndllary(k9n-«il'i*.ri),'a.  Same  as  < 

By  their  authority  the  conciliary  deflnllion*  ptssed  Into 
law.  .Irr.  Taylor,  lKictor  Onliltajilluiu.  li.  2U6. 

conciliate  (ken-sH'i  at),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
ciliated,  ppr.  conciliating.  [<  Is.  condhatus,  pp.of 
concUiare  ( >  F.  concilier  =  Sp.  Pg.  conciliar  =  It. 
cc*ci<iarc),bring  together,  unite. win  over,  <  oon- 
dlium,  a  meeting,  assembly,  union :  council.] 
1.  To  overcome  the  distrust  or  hostility  of,  by 
soothing  and  pacifying  means ;  induce  friendly 
and  kindly  feelings  in;  pacify;  placate;  soothe*; 


uee,  draw,  or  secure  by  something 
i  attract  regard  or  favor;  win;  gain; 
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ludldal  court  If  they  do  not.  The  term  orWfrotioi.  wmtlly 
Implies  a  tribunal  without  power  to  compel  attendance  of 
partial,  hot  with  power.  If  parties  submit  their  cuntroTeray 
to  it,  to  decide  authoritatively. 


ni-td-ri),  a.    [*=  Tg. 


Sr..  Pg.  It. 
Designed 
at  ion;  reconciling;  paci- 
fying; conciliatory.  Coleridge. — 2.  Speciucal- 


conciliative  (kou-sil'i-6-tiv),  a.  [= 
ronrtViafiro ;  as  conciliate  +  -ire.]   1.  Design 
for  or  producing  conciliation;  reconciling; 


The  rapacity  of  hi*  father  *  administration  had  excited 
•ueh  universal  discontent  that  it  was  found  expedient  to 
concitiatr  the  nation.  Uallain. 

Each  portion.  In  order  to  advance  Its  own  peculiar  lav 
terests,  would  hare  to  omrifuxfe  all  others,  by  showing  a 
disposition  to  advance  theirs.        Calhoun,  Works,  I.  fti. 

2.  To  Indue 
adapted  to 
engage. 

Christ's  other  miracles  ought  to  hnve  conciliated  belief 
to  hi*  doctrine  from  the  Jewa.    t'suftrwrtA.  Sermon*,  p.  «i. 

Hia  (the  Duko  of  Vorfc's]  amiable  disposition  and  excel- 
lent  temper  have  conciliated  tor  him  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  men  of  all  partlea.       Ortrille,  Memoirs,  Aug.  15,  isle. 

regard  to  the  speaker  in 

argument*. 

De  tiuincey.  Rhetoric. 
■  Byu.  1.  To  win  over,  propitiate,  appease.  Heo  reconcile. 
conciliating  < kpn-siri-a-ting),  ;>.  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  gaining  favor;  pacifying;  mollifying; 
persuading:  as,  a  conciliating  address, 
conciliation  (kgn-sil-i-A'shpn),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
dilation  =  Sp.  conciliation  =  Pg.  condliadjo  = 
It.  condliadone,  <  L.  a>ndtiatio(n-),  <  condliarr, 
bring  together:  see  condliate.]  1.  The  act  of 
converting  from  a  state  of  jealousy,  suspicion, 
or  hostility;  the  act  of  gaining  favor  or  good 
will. 

The  house  haa  none  farther ;  It  has  declared  eoneifni- 
fioii  admissible  previous  to  any  sulHiilaalon  on  the  part  of 
America.  Burk*,  Conciliation  with  Aim-rioi. 

The  Roman  method  of  conciliation  was,  first  of  all,  the 
most  ample  toleration  of  the  customs,  religion,  and  mu 
nlclpal  freedom  of  the  conquered,  and  then  their  gradual 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  conqueror. 

ieci-y,  Euroji  Morals,  I.  SM. 

2.  Reconciliation;  harmonizing.  fUare.] 

St.  Auttln  repratcllr  declares  the  entiei'Jiarfc*  of  the 
forekiMtwIeiltre.  preileatlnatlon.  and  fn«-  Bruce  of  Uo.1  with 
the  free  will  of  man  to  be  a  molt  dinkiilt  question,  intel- 
ligible only  to  few. 
Sir  W.  llamUton,  DIscuMiona  (lllackwood,  1M6),  p.  0?;. 

Court  of  conciliation,  a  trllmnal  deciding  dlspotes  by 
Inducing  the  parties  to  agree  on  a  settlement  proponed  to 
them.  The  term  Is  sonn-ttmca  used  as  synonymous  with 
emit  of  arbitration.  The  technical  setts*  of  the  term 
court  qy  eonnitufioti  Implies  r«'»er  to  compel  a  party  to 
appear,  at  the  request  of  his  adversary  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  court  to  compose  their  differences  in  a  man- 
nerto  which  they  will  aaaent,  they  being  turned  over  to  a 


ly,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  court  of 
conciliation. 

The  president  of  the  t'nl versa!  Pear*  Union  contented 
in  the  latter  case  to  act  as  a  rvnrWMMi'w  board  of  one 

Tht  Century,  XXJI.  W7. 

conciliator  (kon-sil'i-a-tor),  n.  [_=  F.  conctlia- 
teur  =  Hp.  Vf:"condliador  aw  It.  condliatore,  <  I». 
concilia  tor,  <  conctliarc,  bring  together :  see  ot>»> 
ciiifjf^.]  One  who  conciliates,  or  gains  by  con- 
ciliatory means. 
The  ronriYutfor  of  Christendom, 

Bp.  Uacktl.  Ahp.  Willuuns,  L  108. 

conciliatory  *kon-siri-4-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  eon- 
ciliatoirc  =  Pg'.  condli'atorio ;  as  condliate.  + 
-ory,]  Tending  to  conciliate  or  win  confidence 
or  good  will;  reconciling. 

The  amiable,  eoueifwiforjr  virtues  of  lenity,  moderation, 
and  tenderness  to  the  privileges  of  those  who  depend  on 
this  kingdom.  Ilurkr,  To  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

The  Italian,  long  subject  to  tyrannical  rule,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life  If  he  excites  the  vengeful  feelings  of  a  fel- 
low-citizen, is  distinguished  by  his  ermciliatirry  manlier. 

//.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SucUiL,  t  Ml. 
'Syn.  Winning.  |»cifylng. 

concilium  (kon-sil'i-um),  ».;  pi.  condlia  (-*). 
fL. :  see  coundl.]  A  council :  an  assembly. — 
Concilium  ordlnarfom,  tlie  name  given  In  medieval  Eng- 
lish history  to  the  standing  council  of  the  king.  About 
the  fifteenth  century  It  developed  Into  the  Privy  Council. 
See  privy  council,  under  coUMClf. 

concinnatet  (kou-sin'at),  r.  f.  [<  L..  coitrtMria- 
fiM.  pp.  of  c««ci«s«rc,  join  fitly  together,  <  con- 
dnnue,  fitly  put  together,  well  adjusted:  see 
ronrtiiNoiM.J  1,  To  join  fitly  or  becomingly 
;  make  well  connected;  choose  and 
eomiiose  suitably. 

In  order  that  omeinnaled  speseh  may  pot  beguile  us 
from  truth.  Sttden,  Table-Talk,  Int.,  p.  ». 

2.  To  clear;  purify. 
A  reccit  to  trim  and  coneiniMfe  wtiie. 

x7oHund.tr.  of  Pliny,  xlv.  ». 

COncinnat«f  (kon-sin'at),  a.   [<  L.  eondnnatus, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]    Fit ;  apt ;  suitable. 
A  nanne  of  ripe  ludgemenMn  elcetingr  and  choxynge 

Hall,  Hen.  TO,  an.  4. 
concinnationt  (kon-si-na'shonp,  n.    [<  L.  con- 
dnnatio(n-),  <  condnnare,  join  fitly  together: 
see  condnnatc,  r.J    The  act  of  making  fit,  suit- 
able, or  perfect. 
The  building,  coneinnatim,  and  perfecting  of  Die  taints. 

Bp.  HtitmiU:  The  Passions,  p.  77. 

concinnity  (kc»n-sin'i-ti),  s. ;  pi.  conct'naiftVs 
(-tiz).  [=  Sp.  condnidad  =  It.  condnnitA,  <  L. 
eoN«inn<to((-)«,  <  rwieisnus,  fitly  put  together: 
see condnnoue.]  1.  Fitness;  suitableness; con- 
nectedness; harmony. 

Dr.  Henry  King's  poems,  wherein  I  find  ...  an  exact 
coNciniitfy  and  evenness  of  fancy.  HcHtil,  Letters,  11.  16. 

A  discourse  in  which  the  fundamental  topic  was  thus 
conscientiously  ouiltted  was  not  likely,  with  all  its  eon. 
cinnitiet,  to  make  much  Impression  ujion  the  dlssuTerted 
luughU.  ifortey,  initeh  Repohlic,  I.  Xnt. 

Specifically — 2.  In  gram,  and  rhct.,  proper  and 
consistent  adjustment  of  words  and  clauses  as 
regards  both  phraseology  and  construction; 
fitness  and  harmony  of  style. 
COncinnoas  ikmi-sin'us),  "a.  [<  L.  eoncinnu*. 
fitly  put  togelher,  well  adjusted:  origin  ob- 
scure.] Suitable;  agreeable;  harmonious. 
Johnton.  [Rare.] 

concionaryt  (kon'shio-na-ri),  a.  [<  L.  condona- 
riux,  prop,  contionariue,  <  contio(nt),  an  assem- 
bly: &qo  condonate.]    Same  as  condonatirc. 

There  he  four  things  n  Minister  sliouhl  I*  at :  the  Can- 
teiotmni  part,  Rccleaiastlcaltlory.  School  Divinity,  and  the 
Casuist*.  Sctttrn,  Tahb  -Talk.  p.  73. 

COndonattrf  (kon'shio-nat),  r.  i.  |<  L.  con- 
donatue.  prop.  oosfioti<ifa*,  pp.  of  condonari, 
contionari  {>  Pg.  concionar  mm  It.  fwirtonare), 
make  an  address,  harangue,  <  ronfio(n-),  im- 
prop.  conrio(M-),  an  assembly,  contr.  of  ()L.  co~ 
ventia(n-)  for  ci>Nrcsfio<s-),  an  assembly:  see 
contention.]  To  preach.  Lithgtnr, 
concionatiTa  (kon'shio-na-tiv),  a.  [<  eondo- 
nalc  +  -ire]  Pertaining  io  preaching ;  suited 
to  or  used  in  preaching  or  discoursos  to  pub- 
lic assemblies.  [Rare.] 
concionatort  (kon'shio-ua-tor>.  s.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
coNciusciffor  =  It.  condonittore, <  Ij.  r»«c"ion<jf»r, 
prop,  eontionutor,  <  contionad.  harangue :  see 
rtHicioitafe-.]  1.  A  preachor.  Cocieram. — 2.  A 
;  a  freeman.  IVharton. 


concionatoryf  (kon'i 
condonatorio,  <  L.  as 
reading  for 
Same  as  etmcionatiee, 
CancUmatory  Invectives.  llawtll 

concise  (kon-sis'),  a.  [=  F.  Pr.  condt  =  8p. 
Pg.  It.  conditio,  <  L.  concisuM,  cut  off,  brief,  pp. 
of  costciderr,  cut  off,  cut  short,  <  com-  +  caxterc. 
cut.  Cf.,  for  the  form,  e*ct»e»,  incite,  precinc ; 
and  for  the  sense,  jMvertc.]  Comprehending 
much  in  few  words ; 
in  statement:  as,  a  cot 
a  concur  argument. 

The  concise  style,  which  cipretteth 
leaves  somewhat  to  be  understood, 

B.  JtrMfrn,  IMSCOT 

Hia  |Tliucydldes  s|  history  is  sometimes  as  concise  a*  a 
chronological  chart :  yet  it  is  always  perspicuous 

MaeanUty.  History. 

Bjm. 


-  qyu.     i^irtf-  svaw ,  tyiMVirn-t,  v  iTsssr-fSM 

C"iwpemfiois».  short,  terse,  pithy. 
The  first  four  Imply  fulliieas  of  u 
brevity  ;  lb*  next  two  that  the  si 


.  suhjectls  treated  by  ex. 
hlbitiiig  only  IU  main  heads,  and  that  therefore  the  treat- 
ment b  comparatively  brief.  Concur  fmiuently  refers  to 
style,  and  slgnllles  tlie  expression  of  much  In  few  w..rds ; 
swceinef  is  generally  applied  lo  the  matter,  the  less  Im- 
portant Udngs  belnjt  omitted :  thus,  a  rmiox  style  »r 


nitrate,  hot  a  «weri'i»rt  narrative  or  account.  Cone 
lates  more  to  the  tuode  of  treatment  by  which  a 


.  _  Into  n  smaller  sj«.  e  than  it  might 
Laconic  Is  applied  to  expressions  which 
•    to  an  citremc.  A 


point*  In  t 

la  more  sure  than  a  ntmmnrv  account  to  give 
and  tufflcleul  view  ol  the  mbject. 
Ills  (Lord  Mtliun's)  narration  Is  very  perspieitous.  and  la 
also  entitled  to  the  praise,  seldom,  we  grieve  lo  ea}.  de- 
terred by  modern  critics,  of  being  very  concise. 

Macuulay,  Lord  Million  »  War  In  ef*In. 


A  Use  thoald  be  ]udlclou. 
The  language  plain,  and  I 

Oirtirr,  Conversation,  U  ±>u. 

of  genius  It  .  .  .  condensed*  knowledge,  Judg- 
*  *  make  up  the  matt. 

Woottey,  Relist,  of  Present  and  Future. 

"  Hia  time  has  come,™  said  the  faeonie  scout,  Ihmsllog 
the  long  barrel  of  his  rifle  through  the  leaves,  and  taking 
Ills  detOierute  sod  fatal  aim. 

J.  K  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxxi. 

I  shall  take  leave  of  this  Island  with  a  rammary  account 
of  their  (the  winds  ]  force  and  direction,  as  observed  by 
us  from  the  Ut  to  the  nth  of  Xoverober. 

Coo*,  Voyages,  Dl  vi  s. 

For  Ood  Is  love  —  wmurtuUrnu  whole 
Of  all  tlie  bleealiigs  ofatouL 

l»ve  of  Ood. 

concisely  (kon-sls'li),  adv. 
ner ;  briefly ;  in  few  words. 

Ihtt  to  return  from  this  liigTcasion,  though  it  was  i 
necessary     xll  the  rules  of  jnlntlng  are  methodically,  can 
duly,  and  yet  clearly  deliverrdTn  this  i 
which  I  have 


(kon-sis'nes),  n. 
e ;  brevity  in  stal 


The  quality  of 


Tlie  coneiarnen  of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek 
Zlryiien,  Pref.  to 

Tlie  mysterious  eoiseisenesf  of  an  oracle. 

Macaulay,  MachltvellL 

concision  (kon-sizh'on),  n.  [=  F.  concision  = 
Pr.  conditio  is  Sp.  condition  =  Pg.  coneisBo  —  It. 
condnone,  conciseness,  <  hia.  conri*io{H-),  a 
cutting  to  pieces,  a  mutilation,  separation,  < 
conddere,  cut  off:  see  concise.]  If.  A  division; 
a  schism;  a  faction;  a 'sect;  a  separation. 

Those  of  the  concision  who  made  It  Ithe  < 
do  well  to  consider  whether  tliat  which  oar  : 
surcs  us  will  destroy  a  kingdom  be  the  likeliest  way  to  set- 
tle and  support  a  church.     .SuufA,  Works.  Ill,,  Kp  ped 

(It  Is  used  In  the  Vulgate  and  In  the  authorised  venlon  of 
the  tUble  to  translate  the  Greek  word  «ot«to*is;,  employed 
by  St  Paul  In  Hill  III.  1,  apparently.  Instead  of  *-rs«To**, 
for  cxirtwcwnois,  a*  a  contemptuous  designation  of  Uiose 
Jew*  who  relied  upon  the  mere  outward  rite  of  circum- 
cision. 

Beware  of  flog* ;  beware  of  evil  workers ;  beware  of  the 

Fhit.  iii.  * 


Here  he  speaks  more  strongly  and  calls  It  a  eoneunon.  a 
mere  outward  mulilatlao,  no  longer  as  it  had  been,  a  seal 
of  the  covenant.  KUicott.  Com.  on  Phil.  iiL  i| 

2.  Conciseness. 

His  Attic  taste  had  the  singular  merit  of  giving  eoitcuten 
to  tlie  perplexed  periods  of  our  early  style. 

[.  D  lmeti,  Amen,  of  Ut.,  ft.  a 
His  wonted  vigour  and  concom.n  HmigHnm. 
concitationt  (kon-si-ta'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  cond- 
tacion  =  Pg.  concitactlo  =  It.  conntadone,  <  I- 
0<>N4*i(nft»(n-),  <  condtare,  pp.  eondtatus,  excite: 
see  concite.]  Tlie  act  of  stirring  up,  exciting, 
or  putting  in  motion. 

Hie  revelations  of  heaven  are  conreied  by  new  Iropns- 
siuns,  and  the  immediate  Illumination  of  the  soul ;  whsrssa 
deceiving  spirit,  by  cuisci'tarum  of  humours,  produce t  h 
phantasm-   Sir  T.  Brtnme,  Vulg.  Err.,  L  10. 
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COndtatO  (kon-ch*-tt't$).  a.    [It.,  pp.  of  conci- 

tarr,  excite:  see  fondle. )    In  i 

agitated:  noting  passages  to  be 

to  produce  such  mi  effect 
concitet  (kon-slt'),  e.  t    [=  OF.  concitcr  =  8p. 

Pg.  coneilar  =  It.  concitart,  <  L.  concitare,  move 

violently,  disturb,  excite,  <  com-,  together,  + 

eilart,  move,  stir:  see  cite,  and  cf.  excite.]  To 

excite.    Cataract.  . 

concitizent  (kon-rit'i-xn),  n.  [<  am-  +  citizen ; 
=  V.  coHcitouen,  etc.  Cf.  equiv.  LL,  <xme»t'i«, 
translating  Or.  orarroXrrnr.] 
[Rare.] 

A  neighbour,  or  a  stranger,  or  a  foreigner  or  a 

Knox,  Hint.  Hcf  urination,  Prof. 

concfc,  ».   See  conch,  «.,  7. 

concl&mation  (koit-klft-ma'shfln),  *.  I—  Pg. 
conclamac4o  =  It.  conclamtizuine  (cf.  OF.  r«n- 
etamitatUm),  <  L.  cvwtc/anuifiiK"-),  <  oonclamare, 
pp.  nraWiinialiM,  cry  out  together,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  daman,  cry  out :  see  datrnt,  v.]  An 
outcry  or  shout  of  many  together ;  a  clamorous 
outcry.  [Hare.] 

The  women  continue  their  lamentations ;  ami  many  of 
the  females  of  the  neighbourhood,  hearing  the  -.01W.1  mo- 
tion, come  to  unite  with  them  In  this  melancholy  tusk. 

B.  W.  Lent,  Modern  Egyptians,  11.  ZSA. 

conclave  (kon'klav),  n.  [<  ME.  conclacc,  <  OF. 
conclave,  F.  conclave  —  Pr.  cvnclari  —  8p.  Pg. 
It.  concUiec,  <  L.  c  induce,  a  room  that  may  be 
locked,  in  ML.  the  pluce  of  assembly  of  the 
cardinal*  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
body  of  cardinals;  <  com-,  together,  +  w«ris,  a 
key :  see  davit,  def.]  1.  A  private  apartment ; 
particularly,  the  place  in  which  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege or  assembly  of  cardinals  of  the  Romau 
Catholic  Church  meets  in  privacy  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pope. —  2.  The  assembly  or  meeting 
of  the  cardinals  for  the  election  of  a  pope.  For- 
merly the  nope  wa>  elected  by  tho  clergy  and  people  of 
Boo* ;  bat,  owing  to  the  violence  and  even  bloodshed 
with  which  these  election*  were  attended,  the  right  ut 
election  was  in  1UGU  rested  in  the  cardinals,  and  Is  still 
exercised  by  them.  During  the  progress  of  an  election, 
which  usually  lasts  several  days,  they  and  their  allendauu 
are  hacked  up  and  guarded  within  the  apartments  In  the 
Vatican  occupied  by  thorn,  to  prevent  any  external  Inter- 
ference or  Influence. 

It  w  as  said  of  a  cardinal,  by  reason  nf  his  apparent  like- 
lihood to  step  Into  St,  Peter  s  chair,  that  in  two  conc.'orej 
he  went  In  pope  and  came  out  again  cardlnaL 

3.  The  body  of  cardinals;  tho 

I  bid  hlm  welcome, 
And  thank  the  holy  cennlare  for  their  loves. 

-Sn.it- ,  Ilea.  VIII.,  u.  2, 

4.  Any  private  meeting ;  a  close  assembly. 

The  great  seraphic  lord*  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  »<-.  n-t  roiwin-r*  tat. 

Mllm,  P.  L.,  L  79ft. 
!  of  the  agoumenos,  who 
evorend  roitWure  of  his 
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4.  To  make  a  final  judgment  or  determination 
r,  judge;  decide;  determine;  pro- 


conclusive 


but 

,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  ft 

,  however  great  or  high, 
I  blest  before  he  die. 

Addison,  fx.  of  Ovid. 

5.  To  infer  or  determine  by  reasoning;  deduce ; 
judge  to  be  or  to  exist:  used  mure  particularly 


I  was  ushered  Into  the  presence  c 
sat  In  a  hall,  surmcmdoil  by  a  rev 
bearded  and  long-haired  monks. 

K.  Curron,  Monast  In  the  Levant,  p.  W9. 
They  were  assembled  In  cvnWotte  down  in  the  meadow 
on  which  the  fair  had  been  held  the  day  before. 

If.  if.  /tswueU,  Diary  la  India,  II.  IMS. 

conclavist  (kon'klo-viat),  a.  [=  F.  condaciste  = 
Hp.  Pg.  condavista  =  It.  concleirista  :  as  con- 
elate  +  -t>f.]  An  ecclesiastic  attending  upon 
a  cardinal  in  a  conclave  summoned  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pope. 

oonclimate  (kon-kll'mat),  v.  t. ;  prot.  and  pp. 
eondimated,  ppr.  concMmating.  [<  con-  +  cli- 
mate.] To  acclimatize.  Quarterly  Rev.  [Rare.] 
conclude  (kon-klad'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
cluded, ppr.  concluding.  [<  MR.  conduilen  = 
F.  conduct  as  Pr.  con'duire  =  Sp.  Pg.  eonduir 
—  It.  concluderc,  conchiudere,  <  L.  condudere, 
■hat  up  closely,  <  com-,  together,  +  claudere, 
'  re,  shut:  see  dose1,  and  cf.  exdude,  in- 
ocdade,  preclude,  rcdude,  seclude.']  I. 
1.  To  shut  up ;  close  in ;  inclose.  [Ob- 


try.  title,  wisdom, 
t  by  the  yea  and  no 


Cor.,  ilL  L 


from  given  prem- 


a. 

i 


of  Christ  .  .  .  was  only,  touching  bodily 
the  grave. 

//niter,  Eccle*.  Polity ,  v.  (  52. 
I  dreamt 

Of  some  vast  charm  ensWiMf«f  In  that  star 
To  make  fame  nothing. 

TViiFtt/Atfft,  Merlin  m 

to  an  end;  finish;  terminate. 

this  part  with  the  speech  uf  a  counsellor 
AaeoM, 

We  cannot  be  more  wretched  than  we  are; 
And  death  nmclwUt  all  misery. 

Pttitktr.  Spanish  Curate,  v.  3. 


8.  To  settle,  arrange,  or  determine  finally. 


4.  To  perform  the  act  of 
consequence  or  conaequen 
ises;  infer. 

For  why  should  wc  the  busy  soul  believe, 

When  boldly  she yncludeM  <j<  t*>»t  Wjd  thtat^  j  ^ 

conclndet,  ».  [<  conclude,  v.]  A  conclusion; 
an  ending. 

I  shall  write  this  gefierall  leter  to  you  all,  hoping  it  will 
be  a  good  roncfuue  of  a  general,  but  a  costly  &  tedious 
in  «lu.  - 

Shirley,  quoted  In  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  106. 

conclndencet.  concludencyt  (kgn-klo'dcns, 
•den-ai),  a.  K  condudent  (see  -enee,  <  n<y)  •  =  It. 
conclude  n-a.  ]  Inference;  logical  deduction  from 
premises ;  logical  connection ;  consequence. 

A  ucci-Mafy  "I  lnfal1H4>  mwMi  n  -v  iii  these  >  videll-  es 
of  fact  .Sir  II.  HaU.  Drlg.  of  Mankind,  p.  1X2. 

conclndentt  (kon-klo'dent),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  con- 
cludenteA.t.  aiso conchiudente,<  L.  <y>«Wsi<Jp«(f-)*, 
ppr.  of  RtnefHoVire,  conclude :  see  conclude,  v.] 
Bringing  to  a  close ;  decisive. 


t  crTViiiliiat*  peacel 

t,  1  Men.  VI.,  v.  i. 


,  If  you  can ; 
-s  effectual 

t,  2  Hen.  VI.,  IlL  L 

No  man  can  eoaafude  Ood  s  love  or 
by  anything  that  befals  hlm. 

In  vain  the  aage,  with  retrospective  eye. 
Would  from  Hi'  apparent  What  e.™r/u4<  the  Why, 
Infer  tho  motive  from  the  deed,  and  show 
That  what  we  chane'd  was  what  we  meant  to  da 

i'ope,  Mora!  Essays,  1. 100, 

6.  To  stop  or  restrain,  or,  as  in  law.  estop  from 
argument  or  proceedings  to  the  contrary;  oblige 
or  bind,  as  by  authority,  or  by  one's  own  argu- 
ment or  concession:  generally  in  tho  passive: 
as,  the  defendant  is  concluded  by  his  own  plea. 

If  .  .  .  they  will  appeal  to  revelation  for  their  creation, 
they  must  lie  conefaoVd  by  it 

Sir  JT.  Hair.  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

I  do  not  consider  the  decision  of  that  motion,  upon  af- 
fidavit*, to  amount  to  a  res  Judicata,  which  ought  to  can- 
etttdt  the  iircteiit  ioipilry.  ChaneeUar  A'ewf. 

7f.  To  shut  up;  refute;  stop  the  month  of . 

in  all  these  temptation.  Christ  smHtoM  too  Oend,  and 
withstood  him. 

.Eram.  0/  W.  Thorpe,  In  Wordsworth  s  EccL  Blog.,  I-  208. 

8f.  To  include. 

For  God  hath  amdudrd  them  all  In  unbelief,  that  he 
might  liave  mercy  upon  all.  Rom.  xL  112. 

Under  Uteae  titles  of  honour  do  I  cone/tuff  true  lovers. 
Ford,  Honour  Triumphant. 

IX  intrant.  1.  To  close  in;  come  to  an  end. 

Tills  His  sultle  Argument  to  fast'u  a  repenting,  and  by 
that  means  a  guiltiness  of  Strafford*  death  upon  the  Far- 
lament,  eoaaludei  upon  his  own  head. 

Jfatim,  Elkonoklastes,  II. 
A  train  of  lies. 
That,  made  In  lull,  eunefiufe  In  perjuries. 

Itryden,  Fables. 

2.  To  corne  to  a  decision :  resolve;  determine; 
le. 

They  did  tvacftatt  to  bear  dead  Luereoe 
SluUc..  - 

The  forest  sages  pondered,  and  lit 
:  In  a  body  to  es 
er's  house . 

■* 

3.  To  arrivc'at  an  opinion ;  form  a  final  judg- 


concludlnglyt  (kon-klo'ding-li),  adv.  Conclu- 
sively; with  incontrovertible  evidence. 

FAarnliie  whether  the  opinion  ...  be  eonrfudinoly  dem- 
onstrated or  not  .Vi r  a.  Digty. 

conclusa,  n.    Plural  of  eondusum. 

conclttsiblet  (kon-klo'zi-bl),  a.  [<  L.  condmnu, 
pp.  of  condudere,  conclude  |  nee  conclude,  v.),  + 
-iWr .]  Capable  of  being  concluded  or  inferred ; 
determinable. 

TIs  .  .  .  certainly  cobcJi«»W<  .  .  .  that  they  will  volun- 
tarily do  this.  liammemd. 

Conclusion  (kon-klo'zhon),  [<  ME.  conWu- 
eion,  -ioun  —  I),  conelueie  —  O.  conclusion  =  Dan. 
An ii k -I union.  <  OF.  eoNcisPjion,  F.  conclusion  =  Pr. 
conclufio  =  Sp.  conclusion  =  Pg.  condusBo  = 
It.  conclusions,  <  L.  condutio(n-),  <  condudere, 
pp.  condusus,  conclude:  see  conclude,  r.]  1. 
Tne  end,  elose,  or  termination;  the  final  part: 
as,  U>e  conWiunon  of  a  journey.  % 
hurry  to  slvtirt  tad  poor  coaoluedias,  lie- 


fttlo 


SirM.lUU.  Orig.  of 
(kon-klo'der),  n.  One  who  concludes. 
Not  forward  nmriudrrt  In  these  limes. 

Hy.  MnuntaeiH,  Appeal  to  Cesar,  p.  ltft. 

conclndlble  (kon-kltl'di-bl),  a.  [<  conclude,  r., 
+  -ibte.]  Capable  of  being  concluded  or  in- 
ferred. Bent  fey. 

concluding  (kon-kjfi'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  con- 
clude, c]  Final;  ending;  terminal;  closing: 
as.  the  coneludinq  sentence  of  an  essay.  Cott- 
.Vuur:  {a)  '^n'*" 


(Hit  f, 


S.  Final  result ;  outcome  ;  upshot. 

And,  the  conriunon  is,  she  shall  lie  thine : 

la  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  ^    ^  ^    ^  ^ 

3.  Determination ;  final  decision. 

Way*  of  peaceable  cvnW usion  there  are  but  two  certain  ; 
the  ono  a  sentence  of  Judicial  decision,  given  by  authority 
thereto  appointed  within  ourselves :  the  other,  the  like 
kind  of  sentence  given  by  a  more  universal  authority. 

//outer. 

4.  A  proposition  concluded  or  inferred  from 
premises;  the  proposition  toward  which  an 
argumentation  tends,  or  which  is  established 
by  it  j  also,  rarely,  the  act  of  inference. 

That  there  Is  but  one  world,  is  a  eonejtrnon  of  Faith. 

.<>>  r.  Brtnrwe.  Hellgio  Medici,  I.  XV 

lie  granted  him' both  the  major  and  the  minor,  but  de- 
nied the  ranrf  usion.  Addimm,  Freeholder. 

It  Is  laudable  to  encourage  Investigation,  bat  to  hold 
back  ewtcVueiiin.         Jrftrnm.  Correspondence,  II.  SX7. 

5.  In  gram,,  that  clause  of  a  conditional  sen- 
tence which  stales  the  consequence  of  the  prop- 
osition assumed  in  the  condition  or  protasis ; 
the  apodosis.— 6.  In  rhet.,  tho  last  main  divi- 
sion of  a  discourse;  that  part  in  which,  the  dis- 
cussion being  finished,  its  bearings  are  deduced 
or  its  points  are  summed  up ;  a  peroration,  ap- 
plication, or  recapitulation. 

The  conrUnem,  like  the  introduction,  deserves  special 
conuilerstiuu.  .  .  .  In  oratory  the  Is  called  the 

peroration.  J.  Dt  Mate,  Rhetoric,  H  we, 

7.  An  experiment ;  a  tentative  effort  for  de- 
termining anything.  [Obsolete  except  in  tho 
phrase  f<>  fry  conclusions.] 

We  practise  ...  all  ronciiuioNS  of  grafting  and  inocu- 
lating. Haeon,  Now  Atlantis. 

Her  physician  tells  me 
She  hath  pursued  ceivc/usieiw  Infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die.  Shalt.,  A.  and  C.  v.  2. 

All  the  evening  pricking  down  sonic  tilings,  and  trying 
some  ronWi«ei.nu  upon  my  vlall.  In  order  to  the  Inventing 
a  lictter  theory  of  miutek  than  hath  yet  been  abroad. 

/Vyjuv,  Diary,  III.  404. 

8.  In  Jpic :  (a)  The  effect  of  an  act  by  which 
he  who  did  it  is  bound  not  to  do  anything  in- 
consistent therewith;  an  estoppel,  (b)  The 
end  of  a  pleading  or  conveyance,  (e)  A  finding 

or  determination.— Oonduslon  of  fact,  the  state- 
ment by  a  Judge  or  referee  of  his  decision  as  to  what  are 
the  true  facta  of  the  controversy.  —  Conclusion  of  law. 
the  statement  by  a  Judge  or  referee  of  the  lenal  right*  sml 
obligations  of  tile  parties  resulting  from  the  conclusions 

of  fart.—  Conclusion  to  the  country,  the  conclusion  of 
,a  pleading  by  which  a  |iarty  "puts  himself  upon  Ida  coun- 
try "—that  Is,  appeals  to  the  venllctof ajury.  SeeewUKfrjp, 
a.  —  Fallacy  of  irrelevant  conclusion.  Soe/nUocj/.— 
conclusion,  fa)  Something  already  done  or 
pllshcd  :  an  accomplished  fact. 

faao.  Nay,  this  was  but  Ills  dream. 

Of  A,  Hut  this  deiwitMl  a  (orryvnr  emiriututi*. 

Shot ,  Othello.  IlL  &. 
(b)  Something  which  Is  certain  to  be  done  or  to  happen  : 
as,  It  la  a  /iTeyoMr  conclusion  tliat  he  will  lie  elected. 
In  conclusion,  finally :  lastly :  to  conclude :  fonnerlv. 
In  short,— To  try  conclusions  with  a  person,  to  en- 
gage with  him  In  a  contest  for  mastery,  cither  physical 
or  mental ;  straggle  for  victory  over  him.  as  In  a  discus- 
sion, a  trial  of  strength,  or  a  lawsuit.  -  Syn.  Deduction, 
Corof/oru,  etc.  |see  iioVrrnre),  Issue,  event,  upshot,  finale, 
completion. 

conclusionalt  (kon-klCxhon-al),  a.  [<  conclu- 
sion +  -at.]    Concluding.    Bp.  Hooper. 

conclusive  (kon-klfi'siv),  a.  [=  F.  eoudwnj  ^ 
Pr.  conclusiu  =  tip.  Pg.  It.  conclusiro,  <  hi,, 
'conclusirus  (in  adv.  conclusive),  <  I,,  condumix, 

Fp.  of  concludcrr.  conclude :  see  condude,  v.]  1 . 
secisive  of  argument  or  questioning ;  dispelling 
doubt;  finally  deciding;  I 
or  determination. 


of  the  steps  of  a  J, 


>acoW 


I  a^yasgi 
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There  la  very  strong  evidence,  although  It  ■ 
rim,  that  In  a  given  gas  —  say  In  a  vessel  lull 
acid  -  the  molecule,  an  nut  aU  of  the  unit  > 


although  It  U  not  mnelu- 
i  a  vessel  loll  oC  carbonic 

W.  X.  a^t^UetmS.  208. 
t  from  the  impnailtiluty  of  a  thing  to  its 
l>  Is  Una]  and  eowelueio/, 

Ifisnrr,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  IM. 

2.  Specifically,  bringing  »bout  or  leading  to  a 
logical  conclusion ;  conforming  to  the  rules  of 
the  syllogism. 

Men  ...  nut  knowing  the  true  forma  «f  •}  II ogiams 
cannot  know  whether  they  are  made  in  right  and  nwfn- 
riae  modes  and  figures,  fisssw 

3.  In  ;<i»r,  possessing  such  weight  and  force 
as  not  to  admit  of  contradiction.—  Conclusive 
evidence,  In  fair,  evidence  which  precludes  further  con- 
tradiction of  the  fact  In  question  ;  evidence  which,  If  nut 
disproved,  precludiw  dispute  on  the  point  It  la  adduced 
to  prove.  Thus,  a  iuilgntent  for  a  debt  la  aald  to  he  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  Indebtedness  It  estalituhes,  because, 
having  been  put  In  evidence  tigtrnat  the  debtor,  he  cannot 
usuaily  give  other  evidence  merely  In  denial  of  the  indebt- 
edness, ii  ill  cm  be  Ural  glvea  evidence  sufficient  to  avoid 
the  judgment.  Such  evidence  la  aald  to  rakse  a  eiisicfuat  e* 
prtnmpdon  of  the  fact  It  la  adduced  to  prove.  The 
phrase  roncfuat're  evidence  ta  also  uaed,  more  loosely,  of 
evidence  which,  though  not  necessarily  conclusive,  yet, 
nut  having  been  contradicted,  bs  sufficient  as  matter  of 
law  to  oblige  a  jury  to  come  to  the  proposed  conclusion. 
-Byn.  L  Emluti,  t'ttimatr,  etc.  (ace  Jtnaly,  convincing, 
decisive,  unanswerable,  Irrefutable. 

conclmriT8ly  (kgn-klB'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
clusive manner;  decisively:  with  final  deter- 
mination: as,  the  point  of  law  is  eonctuticcltf 
aettled. 

Aa  it  la  universally  allowed  that  a  man  when  drank 
sees  double,  it  follows  eimefunwfjr  that  he  aeea  twice  as 
well  aa  his  sober  neighbors.  Irximj,  Knickerbocker,  p,  SSS. 

conclusiveness  (kcm-klB'siv-nes),  ».  The  qual- 
ity of  being  conclusive  or  decisive  of 
or  doubt ;  the  power  ' 
of  settling  a  question. 
The  wnrl un  icn«i  of  the  proof.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic. 
conclnBory  (kon-klS'so-ri),  a.  [<  L.  conchunu, 
pp.  of  concluiiere,  conclude  (aee  conclude,  r.), 
+  -ory.]  Conclusive.  [Hare.] 
conclusum  (a-on-klo'sttm),  n. ;  pL  eonclusa  (-a|) 


[L.,  prop,  neut.jni  ooMftuntt^pp.  ot  coneludcrc. 


See  ex- 


he  accepted 
/Uoeriewaf  *  Mag. 

(kon-ko-ag'u-lat),  r.  t.  or  •'.  [< 
crm-  +~ eoagnlatt.]  To  curdle  or  congeal  to- 
gether ;  form,  or  form  into,  one  homogeneous 
mass.  [Bare.] 

wine  to  rurtrMiimfa"  adequately  Willi  Uiem. 

Bowls,  Works,  I.  442. 

concoagulationt  (kon-ko-ag-v-la'slion),  n.  [< 
concoagttlatc :  see  -a  lion.']  A  coagulating  or 
coalescing  together,  aa  of  different  substances 
or  bodies  into  one  homogeneous  mass;  erystal- 
of  different  salts  in  the  same  men- 
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2.  To  digest 

For  cold  inaketh  appetite,  hut  natural!  heate  eencocfWn 
or  bnyleth.  Sir  T.  >:.',.,.!,  Castle  of  Health,  II. 

concocter  (kon-kok'ter),  n.    [<  concoct  +  -*rl. 
Cf.  It.  coneoiture,  a  concocter,  F.  concoctcvr,  a 
digestive  medieiue.]   One  who  concocts, 
•nils  private  isiiiiiUr^cJ^ceulsnt  ^  ^.^^^ 

concoction  (kon-kok'shon),  n.  [=  P.  concoction 
=  Pg.  concoct}dU>  —  It.  eoncozione,  <  L.  concoc- 
f«X>-),  <  concoquerc,  pp.  coneochu,  digest,  pre- 
pare :  see  coacoef.]    If.  Digestion. 

Also,  the  eating  of  siuidrie  aorta  of  meal  require  often 
pultea  of  drinke,  which  hinder  concoction.  1 

Bo6ee.Boo*(K.  E.T.  n-X^Sii 
Your  words  of  hard  rmieoetion.  lyourl  rude  poetry, 
Have  much  Impaired  my  health  ;  try  sense  another  while. 

SMrfew.  Hyde  Park,  II.  4. 
Had  meats  will  scarce  breed  food  nourishment  in  the 
healthiest  (vneoetton.  MUton,  Aranpagittra,  p.  HI. 

St.  The  process  by  which  morbid  matter  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  separate*!  from  the 
blood  or  humors,  or  otherwise  changed  and  pre- 
pared to  bo  thrown  off;  maturation. 

This  hard  rolling  la  between  concoction  and  a  simple 
maturation.  fioeim.  Sat.  Hist. 

3f .  A  ripening  or  maturing ;  maturity. 

The  conatanteat  notion  of  esneorrion  Is,  that  It 
alg olfy  the  degrees  of  alteration  of  one  body  ui 
from  crudity  to  perfect  concoction. 

Bacon,  Nat.  1 1 1st. .  I  ass. 

All  this  mellows  me  for  heaven,  and  so  ferments  In  this 
world,  aa  I  shall  need  no  long  wncocf  ion  In  the  grave,  but 
hasten  to  the  resurrection.  /tonne.  Letters,  UxxLL 

4.  The  act  of  preparing  and  combining  the 
materials  of  anything;  hence,  the  devising  or 
planning  of  anything;  the  act  of  contriving  or 
getting  up :  as,  the  concoction  of  a  medical  pre- 
scription, or  of  a  scheme  or  plot. 

This  waa  an  error  In  the  first  concoction,  and  therefore 
never  to  be  mended  In  the  second  or  third. 

Drydrn,  Prcf.  to  (Edlpus. 

B .  That  which  is  concocted ;  specifically,  a  mix- 
ture or  compound  of  various  ingredients :  as,  a 
rvaewfton  of  whisky,  tnilk,  and  sugar, 
concoctivet  (kon-kok'tlv),  a.  [=  Pg.  concoctico; 
as  concoct  +  -<«.]  1.  Digestive;  having  the 
power  of  digesting. 

lience  the  concoefire  powers,  with  various  art, 
Subdue  the  cruder  ultmenta  to  chyle. 

.drmsfrunp,  Art  of  Preserving  HcbIUl 

2.  Ripening  or  tending  to  ripen  or  mature. 

The  fallow  ground,  laid  open  to  the  sun,  cwsroeife*. 


replaced  by  certain  functions  of 
those  of  the  other  set  are  also  replaced  by  cer- 
tain determinate  functions  of  themselves. — 
Simple  concomitance,  in  mar  A.,  such  s  relation  between 
two  acta  of  variables  that,  when  the  first  set  Is  replaced  17  a 
set  of  linear  functions  of  that  first  set,  the  second  art  ti  also 
replaced  by  a  set  of  linear  functions  of  that  second  set.  Use 
cueflVleuta  of  the  two  sets  of  linear  functions  beins*  re- 
lated together  In  a  definite  manner.  The  principal  Mods 
of  simple  concoraltsuoo  are  (v^rerficiscy  and  roeiirsyrnJi- 


tVM00nt4f-4inl  +  • 


(kon-kom-i-ta'ne-us),  a.  [Aa 
tteotts.]  Accompanying. 

sit  of  other  vices. 

riltkam.  Resolves,  II  :* 

concomitant  (kon-kom'i-tant),  a.  and  s.  [= 
F.  concomitant  =  Bp.  Fg."  It.  coitaMaifaNfr-,  < 
LL.  cv>Bty»wt«os(f-)«,  ppr.  of  ronoomfiViH,  accom- 
pany, <  L.  coin-,  together,  +  eomitari,  accom- 
pany, <  comet  (cvmit-.,  a  companion :  see  mum"  J 
I.  a.  Acoompan)-ing;  conjoined  with;  concur- 
rent ;  attending :  used  absolutely  or  followed  by 
tcifA  or  fo. 


Aa  the  beauty  uf  the  body  acooiupanles  the  health  of  it, 
so  certainly  is  ilecency  eoncvmitanl  to  virtue. 

Hi.'iV.  (quoted  by  Orsbbk 
uf  Matter  imply  concowaiian/  re-dlstrl- 


of  all 


concolor  (kon-kul'or),  a.  f=  F.  concolore  =  It. 
roneofiMV,  <  It.  concolor,  of  one  color,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  color,  color.!  I  ■  0,10  color ;  whole- 
colored;  not  party-colored  or*  varieguiVd  in 
color. — 2.  Of  the  same  color  with  or  as  (some- 
else)  ;  hsving  the  same  colors  or  colora- 
:  specifically,  in  en  font.,  applied  to  the  winjrs 


A  conevttf/Ntation  of  the  corpuacli-s  of  a  dtsaolveil  metal 
w  ith  those  uf  the  inenstruunL        fottl*,  Wurks,  III.  M. 

concoct  (kon-kokf),  r.  [<  L.  concorftu,  pp.  of 
eoncoqucre  (>  It.  concuocrre),  boil  together,  di- 
gest, prejiare,  think  over,  <  com-,  together,  + 
fMjnere,  cook:  see  cook1,  r.]  I.  frass.  It.  To 
digest. 

After  a  (cold)  Peare,  either  drinke  wine  to  o/neoci  It,  or 
send  for  the  Priest  to  confess*  you.     Crrranr  (a  v.  n/ii. 

iTe  must  not  lie  called  till  he  hath  cixoct'etf  and  slept 
hla  surfeit  into  a  truce  and  a  quiet  respite. 

Jer.  Taylor.  Works  (eiL  1835),  1.  6*0. 

2f.  To  purify  or  sublime ;  refine  by  removing 
the  gross  or  extraneous  matter. 

Than  Use  waters  whereof  [Mliw]  there  Is  none  more 
sweet,  .  .  .  and  of  all  others  most  wholesome.  .  .  .  Such 
it  la  In  being  so  ooieocferf  by  the  Sun. 

.Sandys,  Trsvalles,  p.  Tit 

8t.  To  ripen ;  develop. 

The  root  which  still  contlnueth  In  the  earth  la  still  cmi- 
eocfsif  by  the  earth.  ifacoil. 

4.  To  combine  and  prepare  the  materials  of, 
as  in  cookery;  hence,  to  get  up,  devise,  plan, 
contrive,  plot,  etc.:  as,  to  concoct  a  dinner  or 
a  bowl  of  punch;  to  concoct  a  scheme  or  a  con- 
spiracy. 

Grouse  pie,  with  hare 
In  the  middle,  is  fare 
coicuc/ed  with  science  and  care, 
a*  says,  is  licyond  all  compare. 
liarham,  Inguldshy  Legends.  I.  100. 
ilp  which  concocts  constitu- 
I  t<>  anything. 

IT.  fAil/ijie.  Speeches,  p.  375. 
IX t  isfrtrsw.  1.  To  mature;  ripen. 
The  ionger  the  lulce  stayrth  in  the  root  and  stalk,  the 
it  oonroelrt*.  Aaron,  Nat.  Hist-.  «  SUB. 


of  a  lepidopterous  insect 
lower  surfaces  show  the  aW 
terns. 

Omcvtmtr  animals,  and  such  as 
color.  Sir  T.  in 

Also  concnlorou*. 
concolorate  (kon-kiil'or-at  ),  a 


1  and  pat- 


unto  one 
,  Vulg.  Kit,,  rt  11. 

[A*  concolor 

+  -sifd.l  In  oifom..  Laving  the  ssnie  color: 
specifically  said  of  the  wings  when  (he  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  have  the  same  colors  and 
patterns,  as  in  some  Lepidoptcra. 
concolorous  (kon-kul'or-us),  a.  [As  concolor 
+  ->wt.]    Hame  as  concolor. 

It  wouhl  seem  that,  unleas  apcclally  bred  hy  cawolar- 
oiks  marrtagea,  Idiie-cyeil  lieilea  will  he  scarce  in  the  Mil- 
lellllllim.  .Scieniv,  IV,  3ST7. 

concomitance,  concomitancy  (kon-kom'i-tans, 
-tan-si),  m.  [<  F.  cosotimifttsce  =  Hp.  Pg.  con- 
comitaneia  =  It.  coNfomifaiirn,  <  ML.  fonpoiiiit- 
tnntia,  <  LL.  cr»io>nii7a«(f-)s,  concomitant:  see 
cv>»<v>M<iV>af.]  1.  The  Btate  of  being  concomi- 
tant ;  a  being  together  or  in  connection  with 
another. 


Ke-dUtrihiitliina 
buttons  of  Motion.  //.  .y«<vr,  ITIn.  of  Wol  ,  I  IT 

II.  1.  A  thing  that  is  conjoined  or  con- 
current with  another;  att  accompaniment;  an 
accessory;  an  associated  thing,  quality,  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

J*  SeisitM1** 
of  1 

The  Bee,  So.  7. 
Wealth  with  Its  usual  eoneemitan/a,  elegance  and  com- 
fort. Pnteatt,  Perl  and  Iaa.,  I  I. 

2f.  A  person  who  accompanies  another;  an  at- 
tendant or  a  companion. 

He  made  htm  the  chief  e»ncn-mifanf  of  his  heir  apparent 
and  unly  son.  Sir  H.  ITotton,  ItellquUe,  p.  211. 

3.  In  ninth.,  a  form  in  variant!  vely  connected 
with  a  given  form  or  system  of  forma.  11  la  a 
quantlc  tie rl rod  from  a  given  system  of  quanttca  (of  which 
It  la  aald  to  he  a  eoneainitanr)  In  such  a  way  that,  the 
variables  of  the  given  system  of  nuantlos  bring  linearly 
transformed,  and  another  quantlc  being  similarly  derived 
from  the  transformed  system  of  uuantlea,  the  first  derived 
quantlc  Is  transformed  Into  the  second  (to  a  constant 
factor  prra)  either  by  a  similar  or  by  a  reciprocal  trans 
formation  of  the  variables  to  that  which  gave  the  eeoond 
sj  stein  of  qualities  from  the  first  Mixed  concomitant, 
In  math.,  a  concomitant  of  two  systems  of  quantlc*  such 
that,  when  these  two  systems  an-  severally  linearly  trans 
formed,  the  concomitant  Is  to  be  transformed  aumlarly 
as  to  one  set  and  reciprocally  aa  to  the  other. 

concomitantly  (kon-kom'i-tant-li),  adr.  So  as 
to  be  concomitant ;  in  company  or  combination ; 
accessorily. 

A  few  curious  particulars  .  .  .  which  casKosisiVanffsr  11- 
Ittstrst*  tbo  history  of  the  arts.    Walr*U,  life  of  Verfue. 

txmcomlUtet  (k2n-kom'i-Ut),  r.  f.  [<  LL.  o«»- 
poiniftifus,  pp.  of  roscviwifari,  accompany:  see 
fvmeomi/aMf.  J  To  accompany  or  attend ;  be  as- 
sociated or  connected  with. 

This  Umple  bloody  spectatlon  of  the  lungs  la  differenced 
Mch  emrvmiUUtt  s  l'  " 


Tile  secondary  action 
i/inira»cv  with  the  utbi 


ultsthtcth  not  alone,  tmt  In 
Air  T.  /(rot 


KUchenerl 


2.  In  Horn,  t'ath.  Wich/.j  the  coexistence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  single  eucha- 
ristio  element  of  bread,  so  that  those  who  par- 
take of  the  consecrated  host  receive  him  in  full. 
Also  concomitation. 


And  therefore  the  dream  of  the  Church  of 
he  that  receives  the  lsidy  receives  al«o  tlic  bln.il, 
by  concoinitaivc  the  M.wd  L4  received  In  the  Ik»1),  It 
neither  true  nor  pertinent  to  this  question. 

Jrr.  Tajdur,  Rule  of  foliu-ielice.  11.  3. 

3.  In  Willi  .  a  relation  between  two  sets  of 
those  of  one  set  arc 


Qt(kon.kom.i-U'shon).«.  [<co»- 
rv.Mtiwfe :  see  -<i«o».]  Satu©  us  concomitance,  2. 

My  second  cause  why  I  was  condemned  an  herelike  ia 
that  I  denied  trausulwtantiatlon  and  eonroMii'/stien.  two 
ttigllng  wonl*  of  the  papists,  hy  the  which  they  doe  he- 
fhrist's  nstursll  hmlie  la  made  id  bread, 
1  by  and  by  to  lie*  loyneil  thereunto. 

Tayior,  in  Foxes  Martyrs,  p.  19S&. 

concord  (kong'kArd),  n.  [(.  F.  rvMtooriic  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Fg.  It.  roncordia,  <  L.  concordia,  agree- 
ment, union,  harmony,  <  concor(,d-)»,  earlier 
conrtirdi*.  of  the  same  mind,  agreeing,  <  cum-, 
together,  +  corid-)  —  E.  heart :  see  cordial, 
rorcl,  and  heart,  and  cf.  accord,  dijtcord.]  1. 
Agreement  between  persons ;  union  in  opinions, 
sentiments,  views,  or  interests;  unanimity; 
harmony;  accord;  peace. 

What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?       S  Cur.  ft  IS, 
Had  I  power,  I  should 
I"our  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  Into  hell. 

.VAs*.,  Macbeth.  Iv.  S. 
Love-qnairels  oft  In  pleasing  renewed  end. 

IfiWon,  BL  A..  I  tOos. 

2.  Agreement  between  things;  mutual  fitness: 
harmony. 

If,  nature's  eimciinf  broke. 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung. 

Jf Hum,  P.  L.,  vL  X1L 
Far-reaching  concords  of  astronomy 
Felt  in  the  plantt,  and  In  the  punctual  hints 
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concord 

8.  In  mutic :  (a)  The  simultaneous  eombina- 
tion  of  tones  that  are  in  tune  or  in 
ach  other:  opposed  to  discord. 
The  true  amcord  of  well-tuned  sounds. 

eta,  rllL 
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concredit 


The  Latin  ameordanct*  of  St  Hlerom'a  Bible. 

Jrr,  7  «»*or,  Wort*,  in.  UL 
A.  D.  1378,  Thomas  de  Farnylawc,  canon  of  York  csthc- 
dral.  leaves  *  Hible  nuil  omconlance  to  bo  put  tu  tin-  north 
»»:-  «f  ^  Mcliola.  .,  Nr.-ta.tt..  ^ 
ljuoled  tn  riiuivli  of  our  Fathers,  111  L  58,  not.. 

Same  as 


K1«»1),P.». 


n. 


—   .  .  ,  ,.,  .... ...  ,  ,  „. 

Every  imaginable  Kirt  of  aiil  and  appendix  to  the  ortgi- 
oal  leita,  with  grammar  and  conroroWiai  tcilron.  ml»i  .1 . 
«Hl  to  every  want.    A'.w  »*  JmltpnuUnt,  June  30,  1870. 


(ft)  Specifically,  a  simultaneous  combination   wa_s-.ii 

of  two  or  more  tone*,  which  has  a  final  and  ™™Z^r?\  (  9  '  ^'Bl) 
satisfactory  effect  when  taken  alone,  without    ™  ™ u-a.m 
preparation  or  resolution.  Concord,  of  two  tone.  ~n<?rd»*t  OS"***  dant),  «.    [=  F 
talfci  called  eunMrnauett)  ore  t'lthrr  prrtett  or  unner/ecr  ; 
perfect  comnrds  Include  primes,  fourths,  flftha,  and  oc- 
tave., and  imperfect  I  nclu.de  major  and  minor  third,  and 
major  and  minor  sixths.    Concord,  of  more  than  two 
tone,  contain  only  the  above  mu-rrala  between  every 
pair  of  tbelr  constituent  tune. ;  but  the  triad,  consisting 
of  the  2d,  4Ul,  alld  "tb  of  Ibe  acale  when  Ul<-  3d  i>  In  the 
voice,  I.  ranked  at  a  concord,  notwlthitanilliig  the 
lietweeu  the  tth  and  "tli.  (Sec  frsurf,  and 
under  cAon/.  «.)  Concord,  of  two  tonra  are 
dbtinguislwd  from  dtKurd.  by  toe  .Implli'lty 
of  the  ratios  between  tlie  vtbrattoii-niiinbers  of  the  tone. : 
thu*  the  ratio*  of  tbe  above  eonconls  are  t,  1,  i.  I,  «,  I,  I, 
and  |  respectively.   (Sec  infrrml  ami  cor»,,«assre.) 
At  muatelte'a  sacred  sonnde  my  fan.tr.  eft  bvgonne 
In  cMMvnfaa,  dlacontes,  not**,  and  ciiHes,  In  tune,  of  mil- 
Sonne.  GamifM.  Fruit  .,f  Fetters. 

4.  A  compact;  an  agreement  by  stipulation; 
a  treaty.  [Archaic] 

The  concord  nuMte  between  lieury  and  Rodrrlett  the 
Irish  king.  Ntr  J.  ttann.  State  of  Inland, 

lie  noir  openly  proclaimed  that  be  had  nn  Intention  of 
;  by  the  concord  of  Salamanca. 

r*rr*r*Mt.  Ferd.  and  Is..,  It.  17. 

5.  In  Eng.  fair,  an  agreement  between  the  partit  a 
in  a  fine,  made  by  leave  of  tlio  court,  prior  to 
the  abolition  of  that  mode  of  conveyance,  it 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  deforciants! 

stlon  »a»  the  rljtbt  of  the  complainant, 

gram.,  agreement  of  words  in  construc- 
tion, as  adjectives  with  nouns  in  gender,  num- 
ber, and  case,  or  verba  with  nouns  or  pronouns 
in  number  and  person —  Book  of  Concord,  tho 
fundamental  symlsd  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  containing 
the  Apostle* ,  N  Irene,  and  Athanaalan  itnsli  the  Augs- 
l*irgConfcs.lnn,  too  A |sdogy  tortile  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  Selinialkald  Articles,  the  taocatechumaof  Lnlher.and 
the  Formula  <.f  Concord.  It  appeared  In  limo.— Formula 
or  Form  of  Concord,  one  of  the  aymbolical  Imuk.  ol  the 
Lutheran  church,  drawn  up  at  Toman  I"  1ST"  «•  a  Dual 
statement  of  lu  doctrines  on  controverted  point.,  and 
adopted  by  many  tlrnikan  states, 
concord*  (kpn-k6rd'),  r.  [<  ME.  concorden,  < 
OF.  conconler,  F.  eoncorder  =  Pr.  Sn.  Pg.  con- 
cordar  =  It,  <v>N<w<f<irc,  <  L.  concordarc,  be  of 
one  mind,  agree,  <  concor(d-)t, 


W.  are  all  eonrorpora/erf,  a.  it  wore,  i 
nor.  of  the  prointae  In  Chriat. 

Abp.  Vuhrr,  Set 
Conrorporariiv  thins.  taconakUent. 

Boj/U,  Work.,  VI.  28. 
2.  To  assimilate  by  digestion. 
II.t  infrans.  To  unit...  in  one  mass  or  body. 
To  bring  the  atock  and  gran"  to  (if  I  may  ao  .peak)  con- 
.  Concur-    turponte.  Avoir,  Worka,  I L  aW. 

rfanf  =  Sp.  IV.  It.  cii'nntrdante,  <  h.  coitcor-  concorp orate  (kon-kdr'p^-rat),  tx.    [(.  L.  oon- 

dau(t-)*,  ppr.  of  concordarc,  agree:  see  concord,  crporatwi,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]    United  in  the 

r.)    1.  Agreeing;  agreeable;  correspondent;  same  body ;  incorporated.  [Archaic] 

suitable  ;  harmonious.  lioUi  which,  romwjwnife, 

Cencordun/dl^rd^                Mir. /or  Ma<*.  p.  OA  *m'^!SS^jS^m.t.i 

Were  every  one  employed  In  pointa  eonrorrianx  to  thctr  But  If  we  are  all  coueoriiora//  with  mie  anotlier  in  t-hrUt 

Sarfui  Eu.'hT™'  — T""""  r?"?*    """       '"'>  »"h  but  -  tt  "it aSell "ta  that 

tip  of  tlieuiaelrra.  Jjw  T.  A.™,  \  nig.  Kn.    |lo  u  ,„  „,  Uiroush  Ilia  own  Flrah.  bow  are  w«  not  all 

2.  In  m  lutie.  consisting  of  a  concord,  or  having   rl«*rIJ'  <">«  '"U'       each  other  tni  with  ciirlrt  1 
the  effect  of  one.    See  concord,  3,  and  conso-  „       „  Pumv'  E"*","">.  V 

«a«f,  a.,  1 . - COT*yrdaat  chord  or  harmony,  same  concorporationt  (kon-kor-p^-ra  shon),  n.  [< 
as  eoaroMoiu  cAord  (which  «ee,  under  r-m«>wrafj:  I->Lo  e»nrvirjH>rafio(n-),  <  h.  niHcoriiortirr,  con- 

concordanti&l  (kon-k6r-dan'shal),<i.  [=  F.  corporate :  see  ctmcorporate,  r.]  The  union  of 
concordantiet,  <  ML.  nmcordantia:  see  concur-  things  in  one  substance  or  body.  Dr.  H.  Mart, 
dnncr  and  -<il.]  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  concoatate  i  ki'ii  Wtat ).  a.  [<  .\'L.  conntKtuiM*. 
a  concordance.    See  coucordiiHcc,  3.  <  I*  cum-,  together,  +  <■«>(«(«»,  ribbed :  see  coji- 

fafc]    In  bol.,  having  converging  ribs :  applied 
to  loaves  in  which  the  ribacurving  from  thebase 
converge  at  the  apex. 
In  a  con-  concourse  (kong'kdra),  a.    [<  F.  concours  a=  Sp. 

Pg.  concttrxo  =  It .  concorim,  <  L.  concurtm,  a  run- 
who  hopo  to  lodire  poneonfanflv  to-    muK  ^^^r- »  C'rong,  <  concurrcre,  pp.  concttr- 
aiiephod  ««*,  run  together,  <  cum-,  together,  +  currcre, 

ir.  Monlagx 


oneation  i 
6.  lu  iji 


Tlie  coalition  of  tbe  good  f 


I  of  the  t 


illi  7.    run :  see  concur,  murstl, current.'}  I .  A  moving, 
nt  from'thT defunT.VtofiitiS  laid  ta  Concordat  (kon-krtr'dat).  n.   [Formerly  omcor-   running,  or  flowing  together;  a 

dale  (now  as  F.);  =  F.  concordat  =  Sr..  ooi»-  concurrence;  confluence;  cotnc 
eordato  =  Pg.  concordata,  conrvrda to  =  It.  oos> 
cvnialo,  <  J»L.  concordatum,  prop.  neut.  of  It. 
cnnconUitwi,  pp.  of  conctirtlarc,  agree:  see  ron- 
rord,  i-.]  An  agreement ;  a  compact ;  a  conven- 
tion; estiecially,  an  agreement  between  church 
and  state. 


A  barren,  amtilgtloua.  detiuive  coneordnt  had  InRled  tbe 
peremptory  demand  of  fiermany  for  a  reformation  of  the 
church.  MUrmxn,  Latin  ChriatUnlty,  xlv.  7. 

Nor  will  any  universal  formula  be  piaailil.  in  long  oa 
UlTereiit  n.Uona  and  churchea  are  In  diflcrent  aUgca  o( 


2.  A 


If  for  the  hlgheat  toroi  of 
I  runconfut  lie  pnu  tUtable. 

i'/iii**,  L'ouat.  HUt.  (Sd  ed.\  |  0U7. 
specifically  —  (a)  In  canon  lair,  a  compact,  covenant,  or 
'■)»,  agreeing:  see    airrcenvcnt  coju-ertilnr  kmie  ljeuelU:liiry  matter,  a.  a  n*- 
rccora  r  ]   I  in     urnatlon,  permuutioii,  promoti' 


-  like 


Friend,  and  aawclutes  ready  to  coneonf  with  them  In 
any  draporate  meoanre,  Currradon,  Life,  IL  196. 

II.  frniw.  To  reconcile;  bring  into  harmony. 
Hut  niilertUriding  that  It  waa  concorded  and  eonclmled, 
he  forthwith  rrtounied  to  the  aayde  place  of  Amphipolls. 

Ifttvtti,  U.  of  Tliucydldea,  tot.  1.12. 
He  lived  and  died  wtth  general  council,  in  hi.  pate,  with 
windmill,  of  nr. Ion  to  enuevrd  Rome  and  England,  Eng- 
land and  Koine,  Uemuuiy  with  thorn  Iwth. 

Bp.  HtukfX,  Abp.  William.,  I.  lot 


(*>)  In  tint 

competition  deed,  (c)  A  convention  or  treaty  be- 
tween the  »ee  of  Itoiuc  and  any  secular  government,  with 
a  view  to  arrange  eccle.ta«tlcal  relaliona.  Tbe  moat  cele- 
brated modern  concordat  la  that  concluded  In  t«il  be- 
tween Napoleon  Bonajiarte  a.  flrvt  consul  and  Pina  VII., 
denning  the  reMored  privilL-ge.  of  tile  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  France,  ami  regulating  In  detail  the  relation. 
Iwtween  the  ecclcjlaattcal  and  civil  power..— Concordat 
of  Worms,  the  iMwivcntloo  between  CalUtn.  II.  and  the 
emperor  Henry  V.,  iu  1 12S,  ondUig  the  .truggle  cnconilng 
invctlture. 

concordatef  (kon-kdr'dat).  n.   [<  NL. 
datum:  see  ronnmfuf.]   An  1 
cmcortlat.  Stcift. 


Whose  Isroin 
From  dewi  j 


concordablet  (kon-kdr'da-bl),  a.   [<  UK.  con- 
cordablf,  <  OF,  concordahle  =  8p.  concordabie  =  COncordert  (kon-kflr'der),  n.    Ono  who 
Pg.  concordat*},  <  LL.  conmrdabili*,  agreeing.    l*a«*  »nd  promotes  harmony. 

i.r^bTe  oTC^ra^ing;  c^ 


The 


^dall 
We.t  , 


ie  of  time  ago 
is  cvnconittblc, 

6Wr,  Conf.  Amanl.,  U. 
con  cordablyt  (kon.kflr'da-bli),  adv.   With  con- 
cortl  or  agreement ;  accordantly. 
That  religion  which  they  do  both  mnmrdaltly  teach. 

T.  It:-/,  r,,  (in  the  Thirty-nine  Article*, 

concordance  (kon-kor'dans),  m.    [<  ME.  con- 
cordauncc,  <  OF.  concordat 
Sp.  Pg.  cOMoT(f<incja  =  It.  concordanza,  <  ML 
concordantia,  <  L.  concordan(t-)g,  ppr.  of  con 
cordar c,  agree:  see  concordant,  concord,  f.]  1 


oflhelUncoofPeooe, 
trr  that  made  warn to  cue. 

Rajihg, 

concordial  ( kon-k6r'dial>,  d.    [<  concord,  atter 
cordial.']    Harmonious';  charncterized  by  con- 
cord; concordant.  [Hare.] 
A  nmcorifittf  mlitore.  Irving,  Brocc bridge  Han. 

concordist  (kon-kor'dist),  n.  [<  coaoortj  +  ^,r.] 
The  compiler  of  a  concordance.  n*or««fcT. 


[Kare.J 

roscorrAjsrr',  F.  concordance  =  COncorttltyt  (kpn-kdr'di-ti), 


fy.]  Ouncortr.  liailey 
concordly  t  ( kong'kdrd-li 


[< 


ode 


The 


of  being 


f  <  *<J"Mcotg',  adj. 
(<  L.  coneorid-)* :  see  concord,  n. ),  +  Wya,] 


cordantly. 


Con- 


Sir  )l.  Hair,  Orig.  of  llanklmL 
ironrm  of  atory,  place,  and  time,  IHotrephes 

St.  John  chiefly  (minted  at 

Jrr.  TttgUir,  Worka  (ed.  ltBS),  II.  Iii 
ng  together  of  people;  an 
-,  a  throng;  a  crowd. 
Conamrm  In  arma,  llercc  face,  threatening  war. 

.wivtiw.  P.  U.  *l  Ml. 
The  nolo,  and  busy  eiwir-ourar  of  the  mart. 

Drydtn,  .ftnetd. 

Amidst  the  mneoMfM  were  (o  be  seen  the  isnhlo  ladles 
of  Slllnn  in  gay  fanla»tlc  cara,  aliluing  In  .Ilk  limeade, 
and  with  aumptuou.  caparison,  tor  their  liorseo.  Prrteatu 

3.  An  assemblage  of  things;  un agglomeration; 
a  gathering;  a  cluster. 

Under  .onto  runcrmrtr  of  ahodca, 
hlng  arm.  thick  Intertwined  might  iliiel J 
ml  damps  of  night  ht.  thclter'd  head. 

UHlan,  P.  R„  |v.  4M. 

4t.  The  place  or  point  of  meeting:  a  point  of 
contact  or  junction  of  two  or  more  bodies. 

The  drop  will  begin  to  move  toward  the  concourse  of 
the  glasK..  Aruion. 
Hence — 6.  A  place  for  the  gathering  or  re- 
sort of  carriages  with  their  occupants,  as  at  a 
good  point  of  view  or  of  accommodation  in  a 
park  or  other  public  place. — 6f.  Concurrence; 
aid;  cooperation. 

Why  ahiKild  ho  despair  of  aucoesa,  .inco  effects  Mats- 
rally  follow  their  cauaea,  and  tlie  divine  Providence  b 
wool  to  off  .ml  lu  rancour*,  to  such  pmcecding.y 

flarroie,  Works.  L  L 

7.  In  Scott  law,  concurrence  by  a  person  hav- 
ing legal  qualification  to  grant  it.  Thus,  to 
every  libel  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  the  lord 
advocate's  concourse  or  concurrence'  is  neoea- 
sary.-concounis  of  actions,  in  .%or.  t<iie,  tin.  com 
where,  for  the  aaiur  conae,  a  prosecution  which  proceeds 
erf  einyficrnm  puUicuin  and  a  uroarcaUoti  or  action  ad 
cirUrmrjfectum  go  on  conrnrrcntly. 
concreate  (kon'krA-at  >,  r.  f.  [<  LL.roiimvi lu*, 
pp.  adj.,  <  L.  coim-,  fogt'ther,  +  crrafa*,  pp.  of 
ercare,  create :  see  create.  Cf.  It.  concrearr,  Pg. 
cmtrrrar,  F.  roscrvy-r,  eoncrvate.]  To  creato 
with  or  at  the  same  time.  [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
A  rule  eoucrenfed  with  man.     frit  ham.  Resolves,  ii.  3. 


Tbe  krw 
dMBBB  bel 


ge  ccincernliig  the  sympathie*  and 
l  the  mind  ami  liody. 
Baton,  Advancement  of  Learning 


ii 


let  the  n 


contrasts  and  yet 

2f.  In  gram.,  concord. 

s  Coisronfancer  learnml, . 
l  the  Epistles  of  Cicero, 

Aacham,  Tlie  stcholcmastcr, 

3.  A  el 

sages  of  a  work,  as  of  the  Bible  or  the  plavs  of 
ShakKpere.  with  references  to  the  places  of  their 
Occurrence.  A  reronf  ro  omnia  nee  c-inu.t.  of  an  nlpna- 
lietlcal  list  of  the  principal  words  use. I  In  Die  work,  un- 
der each  ot  which  references  to  the  passage.  In  wliich  It 
Is  foilml  are  arrange!  tn  order,  generally  with  citation  of 
the  essential  part  of  each.  A  fn/rosiroruWelsaii  alpha- 
lietl,-al  Indel  o<  .ubjecU.   (Couilsarx  Kanra.,n,i  in 

74 


What  they  dellbort  wiaetle.  let  them  accomplish  con-  JfJ^SL^ cmtTra"  PI"  "llh,  Ad!Vn'  UuU  aTac  wo* 
amllir,  nut  tarring  nor  swarning  one  from  the  oilier.  nevrrtlielesa  grace.  raofw.  Repentance,  vL  |  «. 

Pan,  Martyn,  Epistle  of  tlrvgorle.  concreate  (kon'kre-llt),  a.    [=  Pg.  eonrreado  m 

It.  concreafo,  <  LL.  roHcrcfitns,  pp.  adj.:  see 
the  verb.]   Created  at  the  same  tune.  [Kare.] 
All  the  faculties  supposed  cioierrafr  with  human  enn- 
acloiMursa.  Tr.  fur  Alum,  anil  .Vewrol.,  VI.  jus. 

concreditt  (kon-kred'it),  r.  f.    [<  L.  concrrditu*, 
pp.  of  concrcdcrr,  intrust,  consign,  commit,  < 


IR  concorporalt  (kon-kor'nts-ral),  a.  [=U.concor- 
jKiratc  (cf.  Sp.  concornorco  =  pg.  concorporeo), 
<  LL.  concorporalu,  <  L.  com-,  with,  together, 
+  t7iryit»(n»7><?r-),body:  see  corporal.']  Of  the 
same  oody  or  company.  Bailey. 
P-  -  concorporate  (kon-kor'po-rat),  r.;  pret.andpp. 
.  0  "'"^re"'  pas^  eonoorporatctl,  ppr.  conoorporating.  [<  L.  ron- 
corporatwt,  pp.  of  concoriH>rarc  (>  It.  eoscor- 
porare,  unite  in  one  body),  <  <y<m-,  together,  + 
cor]>orare,  embody:  see  rorjtoratc.')  I.  frniM. 
It.  To  unite  in  one  substance  or  body;  bring 
into  any  close  union ;  incorporate. 

To  be  eneoryvratel  In  tlie  SOUSS  itudies  and  oierrftel 
111  the  ssmc  arfecUoi,.,  employments,  and  course  ot  life, 
//oluiad,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  72. 


rrim-,  together,  ■ 
tui&  rt .  accredit.] 
acerediu 

Then  It  wo.  thst  lie  s|ake  the  parable  of  the  kin 
eonriwruVu1  if'~- 
his  return  cj 
improved  tlieir  bank. 


credere,  intrust:  see  credit, 
To  intrust ;  commit  in  trust ; 

who 


»is»  insi  ue  spaac  tnc  ptrvnic  01  tlie  hliitf,  who 
I  divers  talents  to  his  servant.,  and  having  at 
exacted  an  acrmihl.  re.anled  them  who  bad 
heirlmnk.  J.r.  Tavtor.  Work.  <ed.  issil,  I.  2t«. 


have  l«-n  sent  beyond  the 
I  t*i  the  conduct  of  such  as 
/.•ce.yu,  To  Mr.  Edward  F 
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concremation 

concromatlont  (kon-kre-ma'shon), «.  [<  LL. 
rtmrrematio(n-),  <  L.  concremare,  pp.  concrema- 
fii#,  burn  up,  <  com-,  together,  +  errwwirr,  burn: 
see  cremate.]  The  act  of  burning  up ;  burning 
or  cremation,  aa  of  dead  bodies. 

When  some  oil*  died  drowned,  or  hi  tun  oilier  way 
which  excluded  nmmmaiiuri  and  reqiilr-el  burial,  they 
nude  a  likcneaa  ol  him  a.n.1  put  It  on  thi.  altar  of  idols, 
together  with  ft  large  offering,  of  wine  and  bread. 

Vfuoted  by  II.  Sytnctr. 

concrement  (kon '  krf  -  ment),  n.  [<  LL.  <•»»- 
crrmentum,  <  L.  concrttcere,  grow  together:  see 
nmerefca,  and  cf.  iMrremcnf.]  A  growing  toge- 
ther; concretion  ;  a  concreted  mass.  [Hare.] 

The  eo»c-vui**ii  of  *  pebble  or  Hint 

Sir  M.  Hale.  Orfg.  of  Mankind. 
The  stony  mnerrmmt  which  are  found,  about  the  Mac 
of  a  pea,  In  the  sido**  of  the  limit*  of  old  people. 

IhtlUy.  Bacteria  Investigation,  p.  17'i. 

Loncresco  (kon-kres').  r.  i. ;  jiret.  and  pp.  «/»- 
crf*ord,  ppr.  coscrweirtt/.  [<  L.  eontrescere, 
grow  together,  <  com-,  together,  +  eretrere, 
grow:  Nee  crrs-ccsf,  and  ct.  accrcnee,  arrrease, 
increase,  etc.  Cf.  roncrrfe.]  To  grow  together. 
Tbc  «mr„~e,l  Hp.  of  an  elongated  blastopore. 

y.  A.  Ryder. 

concrescence  ( kon-kres'ens),  it.    [=*  Sp.  nmrrr- 
Wttcta,  <  L.  fY>»er<*ersfi<i,  <  co»crr«---rr.  grow  to- 
ner: Bee  ooitcretcc.\   1.  Growth  or  increase; 
ement. 

It  la  neither  a  imbalance  perfect,  nor  ...  In- 
r  other  substance  should  thciicc  lake 
t  hevn  taught. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  1.  ID. 

2.  A  growing  together,  in  general;  a  coming 
together  in  process  of  growth  or  development, 
to  unite  or  form  one  part  :  in  asnf.  and  :<wt., 
used  of  parts  originally  separate. 

The  mvrrnnuy  of  the  fojda  of  the  mantle  to  form  a 

K.  IL  Lanketter.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  «T1. 

3.  In  biol.,  the  growing  together  or  coalescence 
of  two  or  several  individual  cells  or  other  or- 
ganisms; conjuration  :  a  kind  of  copulation  in 
which  two  or  more  organisms  become  one.  See 
conjugation,  4. 

The  ait  of  reproduction  commences  a*  •  role  with  the 
complete  or  |-artial  fusion  of  two  Individuals.  .  .  ,  This 
evuereeeeiiee  give*  the  stimulus  to  change*  in  the  appne 
Itun  parts,         freoenoaur,  C-omp.  AnaL  < trans. X  p.  8S. 

4.  In  hot.,  the  union  of  cell-walls,  as  those  of 
mycelial  hyphie,  by  means  of  a  cementing  sub- 
stance formed  in  process  of  growth,  so  that 
they  are  inseparably  grown  together.  Also 
called  rewnfrifion. 

concrescible  (ktjn-kres'l-bl),  a.  [<  F.  roscr**- 
cihlr:  =  Sp.  concrecible  =  Pg.  concrrncirel  =  It. 
concresribile,  <  NL.  as  if  '  roncrenribilis,  <  L. 
coHcrcsecrc,  grow  together:  see  roscttwre,  con- 
crete.]  1.  Capable  of  concrescing  or  growing 
together. — 2.  Capable  of  becoming  concrete, 
or  of  solidifying. 
They  formed  a  genuine,  filed,  eonereteiUe  oil. 

ftairerop  ( trans.  1 

concrescive  (kon-kres'iv),  a.  [<  conerc»ee  + 
•ire.]    Growing  together;  uniting.  [Kare.] 

concrete  ikon'kret  or  kon-kret'),  a.  and  a.  [= 
1).  konkreet  b  O.  coteret  =  l>au.  Sw.  konkrrt  a= 
R  Pr.  concert  aa  Sp.  l'g.  It.  conrrc In,  <  L.  cou- 
crcttts,  grown  together,  hardened,  condensed, 
solid  (netit.  cuiicrcfitnt,  firm  or  solid  matter),  pp. 
of  r»»rre»prrr,  grow  together,  harden,  condeuse, 
stiffen:  see  concrmcr,  and  cf.  discrete .]  L  ".  1. 
Formeil  by  eoalesetnice  of  separate  particles 
or  constituents;  forming  a  mass;  unit4rd  In  a 
coagulated,  condensed,  or  solid  state. 

The  first  eoiserete  atai.  or  ei  iiutstont  surfare  of  the  chaos 
miut  lie  of  the  same  ft(rare  as  Uic  last  lh|iild  «ute, 

ft;/,  flxrwef. 

2.  In  logic,  considered  as  invested  with  the  ac- 
cidents of  matter;  particular;  individual:  op- 
1  to  abstract. 
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n.  n.  i.  a 

coalescence  of 
one  liody. 
They  pretend  tv  I*  able  by  the  fire  to  Mil 


on  or 
of  matter  in 


Works,  I.  544, 

2.  Iii  i/roM.  and  logic,  a  concrete  noun  ;  a  i»ar- 
ticnlar,  individual  term;  especially,  a  class- 
name  or  proper  name. 

vitality  and  Sensibility,  life  ami  romriousm'M,  are  ab> 
•tractions  having  real  ewnceefes,  Tfiey  are  eotnprtidloiis 
espreasloiia  of  funetUinal  prvH'easca  eoiw^elred  In  Uielr  tie 
tallty,  and  not  at  any  single  ata^e. 

G.  II.  Lnrtt,  ltoua.  of  Life  and  VI  bid.  I.  iL  I  t 

3.  A  compact  mass  of  sand,  gravel,  coarse  peb- 
bles, or  stone  cbippings  cemented  together  by 
hyilraulic  or  other  mortar,  or  by  asphalt  or  re- 
fuse tar.  It  is  employed  ettrnsively  in  lHilbllnir  un^ler 
water  (for  eumjde,  to  form  the  bottom  of  a  canal  or  the 
foundations  of  any  structure  raised  in  the  sea,  as  piers, 
break  waters,  etc.  X  and  for  pavements.  Tin-  walls  of  houses 
are  aotnel lines  funned  of  it,  the  inirredienlsuelns  first  firm 
ly  rammed  Into  tuobU  of  the  rtHiulslle  shape,  ami  allowe,! 
to  set.  The  finer  kind  of  noricrele  ilaed  foe  pnrtmae*  |v- 
.(Ulrinit  Oie  greatest  solidity  Is  known  asfWon (which  sre> 

4.  Sugur  which  has  been  reduced  to  a  solid 
mass  by  evaporation  in  a  coucrctor. 

concrete  (kon-kret'),  r, ;  pret.  and  pp.  conrrrUd, 
ppr.  concreting.  [=  F.  otncretrr,  coagulate,  = 
Sp.  conerrUir  =  It.  concrrtare,  concrete,  <  L. 
fonrrpfii*,  pp.  of  m»<T<'*ri»rr,  grow  together:  see 
ronfresnc  aud  concrete,  «.]  L  iii/rna*.  To  unite 
a  masK  or  solid  body ;  form 
}  ™»gu]ate;  congeal;  clot. 

The  particles  of  tbutinit  aulisUnces  aud  salU  diaaolved 
In  waU-r  ihi  m.t  of  their  o< n  accord  o.wrefe  ami  fall  to  the 
bottom.  .Veietoa,  In  Boyle  »  Works,  I.  114. 

The  blood  of  tome  who  died  In  the  plague  could  not  bfl 
made  to  coNcreu*.  .4ri»ufAm>f. 

IT.  trans.  1.  To  form  into  a  mass,  as  separate 
particles,  by  cohesion  or  coalescence. 

There  are  In  our  Interior  world  divers  bodlm  that  an* 
roncr/rcd  out  of  oUirrs.     .sir  V.  llaU,  lirlg.  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  combine  so  aa  to  form  a  concrete  no- 
tion. 

How  .  .  .  could  there  be  such  a  science  aa  optica  were 
we  iieceasilaled  to  ci-nlenipUte  colour  roncrrred  with  fig- 
ure two  attributes  which  the  eye  can  ii.-ver  view  hut  as- 
sociated Y  Hares.  Hermes,  ill.  4. 

concretely  (kon'krft-li  or  Wkret'li),  a.lr.  In 
a  concrete  form  or  manner;  not  abstractly. 

The  properties  of  Ixidiew  .  .  .  taken  mncrrltty  U-gethcr 
with  their  subjects.   ( 'lufieerf*.  intellectual  System,  p.  67. 

Without  studying  Homer  and  Ikante  and  Molten*  and 
the  neat,  one  can  get  bat  a  very  meagre  notion  of  human 
hlsbiry  aa  euNrrefWjV  revealed  in  the  thoughts  of  post  gen- 
erations. J.  /"isf-e,  Cosmic  ltlilos..  I.  137. 

concretenesa  (kon'kret-ues  or  kon-kr*t'nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  concrete,  in  any 
sense. 

The  individuality  of  a  concept  Is  thus  not  to  lie  con- 
founded with  the  jcmlble  concrv 


concuoinacy 

Specifically — 3.  In  wo/.,  an  aggrcgntion  of 
mineral  matter,  usually  calcareous  or  silicious, 
in  concentric  layers,  mo  arranged  as  to  give  rise- 
to  a  form  approaching  the  spherical,  but  often 
much  13a t to  ned.  Thl»  often  takes  place-  al  -out  some  or- 
ganic liui-b-u«,  the  decoinpo«ltloii  of  which  seems  lu  such 
case*  to  lie  the  <*llftc  id  till-  stivlctlirc.  (Vllicretlous  arc 
eoiunion  In  aamUtonea,  sliab-a,  an  l  clays 
4.  In  logic:  (a)  The  state  of  being  concrete; 
concretoness.  (A)  The  act  of  determination,  t 
of  rendering  a  concept  more  concrete  or  <" 
minute  by  adding  to  the  marks  it  contains. 


i ;  . 


-da,*  in  the  simple 


II  i» 


ef 


There  Is  a]Mi  this  difference  between  cmrrrte  and  ab- 
vr.rl  names,  that  thnac  were  invented  before  pmjmsi 
tloli-.  lilt  tbcac  arter  I  for  these  collld  llftve  no  la-lug  till 

there  were  proi«isltii>na  from  wIiom-  copula  they 


MMl  and  can 
ry  attribute  tiy  itself. 
Ilarru,  Heme  *.  Ill  1. 
Gouty  OOncreUons,  nodules  of  a«llum  urate  formed  In 
the  tutus  of  gouty  persons  Morbid  concrstlons.  In 
the  animal  economy,  hard  substances  which  occasionally 
make  He  li  appearance  In  different  parts  of  the  IkmIj,  aa 
pineal  concretions,  salivary  concretions,  iH  tialic  coucrr- 
tious,  etc. 

concretional  ( kon-kre'shon-al ),  n.  [<  roncrrtinn 
+  -<i/.]  Pertaining  to  concretion  ;  formevl  by 
eoni-rvtiiin ;  eoncretionar*t*. 

concretionary  (kon-kre'slion-a-ri),  a,    [=  F. 

cncre-twnuaire ;  as  rviitriTf.oii  +  -<iry.]  1 .  Char- 
aeteri-ted  by  concretion ;  formed  by  concretion : 
concretional. 

In  same  PhallustB  the  alimentary  canal  Is  coated  by  a 
very  peculiar  tissue,  consulting  of  innumerable  spherical 
sacs  containing  a  yellow  c^iwrrfioikary  matter. 

Huxley,  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  M". 


The  tubular  lav  rn.es  up 
ol  the  crabs  shell  in  Utf* 
aenu  to  be  <v-»fTrti«.n«ey  n 


through  the  tagmentary  layer 
-  pa-allary  elevations,  which 


W.  S.  Carfienttr.  Micros..  |  nil 
)M&i  consisting  of  mineral 
Den  collected  {either  from 


CniKvettnnary  9 
reck  tlw  «h.de  l 


kon-kro'tizmi,  s. 
The  habit  or  practice  of 
or  real  what  is  abstract 


i  of  blocks 


pe-M-ccd, 

I,  ill   I  4, 


./,  ranf,  Encye.  Ilrlt,  XX.  77. 

concrete-press  (kon'kret-pres),  ». 

for  pressing  concrete  into  the  foi 
for  use  in  building  or  paving. 
COncretianlsmCkon-krii'shan-izm),  n.  (<  "coii- 
crrtian,  errouooux  fonn  of  owncrcfion,  in  lit.  sense 
of  'a  growing  together,'  +  -Urn.]  The  doctrine 
that  the  soul  is  generated  at  the  some  t  ime  as 
the  body  and  develops  along  with  it.  [Rare.] 
concretion  (kon-kre'shou),  n.  [=  F.  concretion 
=  Pr.  rviMrrrrio  =  Sp.  n'incrrcion  =  Pg.  rvwirrrrvJo 
=  It.  concrcsMnr,  <  L.  enrrt tio(n-),  <  tvtNCTtvicrrc. 
pp.  ooncrrftw,  grow  together:  see  concrete*. ] 
1.  The  act  of  growing  together  or  becoming 
united  in  one  moss ;  concrescence ;  coalescence. 
— 2;  A  mass  of  solid  matter  formed  by  a  grow- 
ing together,  or  bv  congelation,  condensation, 
coagulation,  conglomeration,  or  induration;  a 
clot;  a  lump;  a  nodule:  as.  ••concretion*  of 
slime,"  Bacon. 

il)  tlaiiic*  shall  ban.  devoured  whatever  was 
and  converted  into  a  snioak  and  vapour  all 

"tWai-riffe,  Pre  existence  of  Souls,  p.  ITS. 


Specifically  — 2.  In 
matter  which  hits  t> 
the  surrounding 
mek  or  from  with- 
out) around  some 
center,  so  as  to  fonn 
a  more  or  less  regu- 
larly shaped  mass, 
i  atWliate.-f  lime  depos- 
ited from  but  springs  of- 
ten displays  the  conere- 
tHiruuy  structure  in  a 
high  degree.  In  a  single 
loncretion  all  the  parts 
are  aulordluale  lo  one 
center :  In  a  mm 
np  of  more  or  lesi 

concretism  (kon' 

[<  concrete  +  -torn.] 
regarding  as  eoncre 
or  ideal. 

It  is  a  surprising  Instance  of  this  tendency-  to  euaen-f 
that,  muong  |a*oi>le  so  rivlllir<l  aa  the  UuddhUta,  the  i 
obviously  moral  ueajt-faldes have  1-eoimeliteral  incidents 
of  vii. red  history'.  n.  fjifoe.  Prim.  Culture.  1.  *C4 

concretive  (kon-kre'tiv),  a.    [=  F.  coHcrettf 
Pr.  concrctiu:  as  concrete  +  -ire.]  C 
to  concrete ;  having  power  to  produce  i 
tion ;  tending  to  fonn  a  solid  mass  fnm 
rate  particles:  as,  "coMcrcfirc  juices,"  .Sir'  T. 
hrowne.  Vulg.  Err. 

concretlvely  (koti-krP'tlv-ll),  nrfr.   l.  In  a 

eooeretivc  manner. —  2f.  Concretely;  not  ab- 
stractly. 

It  it  urged  that  although  UptUm  take  away  the  guilt  aa 
rence-f^Ww  redounding  to  the  t«rson,  yet  the  simple  ale 
atrac ted  guilt  aa  to  the  tM^U  mMU,..  ^  ^ 

concretor  (kon-kre'tor),  n.  [<  NL.  'concretor, 
K  L.  etiscrrfti*,  pp.  of  effnrrrmvre,  harden,  con- 
dense. See  rvtsrrr  fe-.]  In  nugar-mannf.,  a  ma- 
chine in  which  syrup  is  reduced  to  a  nolid  mass 
by  evti|K>ration. 

cohcreturet  (kon-kr*'tur),  ».  T<  L.  as  if  'con. 
critura,  <  cimcrmcrre ,  pp.  cosrrcfiM.  grow  to- 
gether :  see  coneresre,  concrete.]  A  mass  formed 
by  coagulation.  Johnson. 

COncreWt  {kon-kro'),  r.  t.  [For  •concni*  (cf. 
accrue,  fonnerly  also  areretr),  ult.  <  L.  concrr*- 
crrr.  grow  together:  se<»  conrre.*ce.]  To  grow 
together. 


Bunyati  it  almost  the  only  wrlWr  who  ever  gave  to  the 
itbMr-ict  the  liitcrcal  of  the  nmcrrfe. 

w-i.-o-sfciji,  I'ilgriin'.  Pn-gresa 
A  rowcrWc  notion  Is  the  notion  of  a  Ualy  aa  It  esista  in 
nature  ttiveeled  with  all  Ita  iiualltles. 

t'Umtn'i.  Vocab.  of  rililoa..  p.  K6. 

3.  In  ihm.vic.  melodically  unbroken;  without 
skips  or  distinct  steps  in  passing  from  one  pitch 
to  another.  —  4.  Consisting  of  concrete:  as,  a 
cosrrrfc  pavement.  Concrete  abstraction,  sec 
uAtntrtsefio-n.  Concrete  noun,  the  name  ot  aometbtng 
having  a  concrete  evistence  :  oji|ioaed  to  an  ufa/mrf  wewn, 

which  I.  II  ante  of  mi' 

Seo  s4«feucf,  (»,,  1, 


And  hb  faire  Wkes,  that  wont  with  oln 
To  be  eintiaulm  d.  and  sweat  out  dainty  <tew. 
He  l.-t  Pi  grow  and  grlesly  to  eoncreie, 

Sl*nirr,  t.  I)..  IV.  vil.  4". 

concrimination  (kon-krim-i-na'shon),  ».  [< 
elm-,  together,  +  <rim<«-afi»».  Cf.  L.  costTimi- 
natuM.  pp.  of  eoNcriminart,  complain,  <  cwu»-  (in- 
tensive) +  rri»i»n<iri,  complain  of,  accuse :  see 
criminate.]    A  joint  accusation.  Maunder. 

concubariat  I  kon  -  kii  -  ba '  ri  -  a\  n.  (NL.,  <  L. 
concumberr,  lie  together:  see  e*mcubiue.]  A 
fold,  pen,  or  place  where  cuttle  lie.  Cotceli. 

concubinacyt  ( kou-ku'bi-na-Bi ),  a.  [<  concubine 
+  hjcv  1    The  pnn-lice  of  concubinage. 
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concubinage 
blnage  (kpn-ku'bi-nAj),  ». 

>C,  <  concubine,  coneubin 
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[<  F.  eoneu- 
+  -offe-l  1. 

The  act  or  practice  of  cohabiting  without  a  le- 
gal marriage.  In  taw  it  la  a  valid  ground  u(  objection 
against  the  granting  of  dower  to  *  woman  Mho  has  been  * 
eotw-uldne,  but  U  suing  (or  dower  as  wife. 

The  IhuI  tendency  of  Mr.  Pope's  "  EloUa  to  Abelard  '  Is 
remAr,  i .. .  by  sir  John  Hawkins  .  .  .  as  depreciating  mat- 
rimony and  Justifying  cvncutHnap*.     ftp,  Horn*,  Laaays, 

3.  The  state  of  being  a  concubine. —  3.  In 
Horn,  tow  [n>nrN&iiMi(iutJ,  a  permanent  cohabi- 
tation, recognized  by  the  law,  between  pernon* 
to  whose,  marriage  there  went  no  legal  obsta- 
cles. It  was  distinguished  from  marriage  proper  (nuifri- 
mmium)  by  the  absence  of  "marital  affection"— that  Is, 
the  Intention  of  fouodliur  a  family.  As  no  forms  were 
prescribed  in  the  later  times  either  for  legal  marriage  or 
concubinage.  Die  i|Ueslk>n  whether  the  parties  Intended 
I"  enter  lnb>  the  former  or  Into  the  latter  relation  was 
often  nor  of  fact  hi  tie  determined  from  the  surmundlng 
circumstances,  ami  especially  with  rrfemiee  to  a  greater 
or  less  duferrncc  of  rank  between  tbeni. 

4.  A  natural  marriage,  as  contradistinguished 
from  •  civil  marriage.  lUntrier. 

concnblnal  (kon-ku'bi-nai),  o.  [<  LL.  mmtmM 
naii <  L.  roNrN^ifui,  concubine :  see  twnntbtiu . ] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  concubinage. 

conenbinarian  (kon-lrii.bi.na'ri.an),  a.  [<  ML. 
coneubinariiu  (see  enncubiitary)  +  -an,}  Con- 
nected with  concubinage;  living  in  concubi- 
nage. 

Th*  married  ami  cuncubimiruiit,  as  well  as  hwiser  clergy . 

Vifuutii.  Latin  Christianity,  lit.  1, 

COncnbinary  (kon-ku'bi-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  f—  F. 
co*rsj6i««iirr.  ii-7  =  8p.  Pg!  It.  eoncnbitiario.  n., 

<  ML.  c.uii-Mftii.on'M.v,  <  L.  cwscMoistf,  concubine: 
see  oorcmMuc.]  I,  a.  Relating  to  concubinage; 
living  in  concubinage.   Bp.  IMI. 

These  roiaruWiwry  priests.         Fajt,  Martyrs,  p.  10T4. 

II.  ».  One  who  indulges  in 
[Bare.] 

Tile  Holy  Ohosl  will  not  descend  upon  the  slmonlacal.un  • 
chaste  rvnewMiusrves.  schiuuatlcs.  and  scandalous  priests. 

Jer.  7Vi»for.  Works  (ml.  IMS),  I.  647. 

concubinatut  (kon-ku'bi-nat),  ».    [<  L.   - 

binatug,  n,,  <  <v»nf*uVnu,  concubine:  see  eoncw- 
f>sst«*."J  Concubinage. 

Such  marriages  were  esteemed  Illegitimate  and  no  bet- 
ter than  a  mere  mntubimt'r. 

Jrr.  Tttvter.  Rule  of  ColMdcuce.  ill.  i. 

concubine  (kong'kft-bin),  n.    [<  ME.  concubint, 

<  OF.  eoneubin,  nx,  concubine,  f.,  F.  cwncttWii, 

m.,  concubine,  L,  m  8p.  Pg.  ••  •'  .•.  f.,  =  It. 

conevbino,  m.,  eoHcsifriVui.  f.,  <  L.  amcubinut, ni., 
coneubina,  f.,  a  concubine,  <  eoneumbere  (con- 
cub-),  lie  together,  lie  with.  <  conn-,  together,  + 
•rumbrrr  only  in  pomp.),  nasalized  form  of  cti- 
fcnrr,  lie  down,  recline,  bend:  see  cubit.)  1.  A 
paramour,  male  or  female. 

The  lady  Ann*  did  falsely  and  tralbiroiisl)  procure  di- 
vers of  the  king's  dully  and  familiar  servants  to  lie  her 
adulterers  and  eooeofttoej,     Ind irtuient  of  Ammw  itotcyn. 

2.  A  wife  of  inferior  condition ;  one  whose  re- 
lation is  in  some  respects  that  of  a  lawful  wife, 
but  who  has  not  been  united  to  the  husband  by 
the  usual  ceremonies :  as,  Hagar  and  Keturah, 
the 


The  state  ot  the  Jew*  wss  in  t 

r(ffsrufcnri»tt,  In  that  consternation 
In  tbe  captivity  of  Hahylon,  as  that 
prophet  In  that  vidim,  Ui  the  field 


at  depression.  In  that 
In  Uiat  exb'nnliiatboi 
(lod  presents  It  bi  the 
'.  dry  bones. 
Donnr,  Sermons,  svu. 

(kon-kum'ben-si),  it.  [<  L.  con- 
cumben(t-lii,  'ppr.  of  eoncMniorrr,  lie  together: 
see  concubine.]    The  act  of  lying  together. 

When  Jacob  married  Rachel  and  lay  with  Leah,  that 
mnruroArnry  made  no  marriage  between  them. 

Jrt.  Taylor,  tractor  DuMtantlum,  IL  MB. 
Concupiscence  (kon-k-u'pi-sens),  n.  [<  ME. 
concujniMencc,  <  F.  concupiscence  =  Sp.  Pg.  cvm- 
cupismtcia  —  It.  concupiaeema,  concupurccnzia, 
<  LL.  concupiaerntia,  an  eager  desire,  <  L. 
ri»7«»wit(/-)».  upr.,  desiring  eagerly :  see 
pi»ccnl.]  1.  Improper  or  illicit  desire; 
appetite;  especially,  '■" 
seiisuality;  fust. 

We  know  even  secret  .ti«icw»iuceii«  to  be  sin.  Hmitcr 
Sin.  taking  occasion  by  IIhj  commamlmenl,  wrought  In 

me  all  manner  of  cuneupirrrnet.  Rom.  vll.  s. 

Which  but  or  evil  ci>iie«|n«viw  he  at  last  dennes  h>  lie 

an  iuj 

will,, 


concurrent 

Testimony  is  Hie  argument :  and  if  fair  nrobahilltiea  ot 
rraMW  miKsir  wlUi  It.  this  argument  tuuh  all  the  strength 
It  can  have.  7'ifn^josi. 

When  outward  causes  conewr,  I  lie  idle  are  soonest  aeistil 
by  this  infection.  Jrrrmft  CUtirr,  The  spleen. 

4.  Eccle*,,  to  fall  on  two  consecutive  days,  as 
two  feasts.  See  concurrence.  4.— 6t.  To  assent : 
with  to. 

As  my  will 

(Wurr'/f  not  lo  my  being.  It  were  but  right 
•   »  me  to  my  <" 


perancc  of  the  appetite,  never  filled        And  II 
ceasing  in  tbe  prosecution  of  evil.  CWnrr. 
f/miMiul.  Works,  IV.  <56D.    bur,  and 


allowed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  laws,  ami  for  many  cen- 
turies they  were  Wore  or  less  b  derated  iFy  the  church,  for 
both  priest*  and  laymen.   The  concubine  of  a  priest  was 


tlasT!: 


see  rvilr*.  Cf.  inculcate]  To  tread  upon;  trutn- 


C.McuUatitot  and  trampling  under  font  « 
uued  of  dod.     Up.  Mounta:iu.  Appeal  to  t 


2.  Strong  desire  in  general ;  appetite, 
concupiscent  (kon-ku'pi-aent),  rt.  [=  F.  con 
cupi*ccnt  =  Sp.  l'g.  It.  concu/'ueente,  <  L.  couch 
pitccnil-).',  ppr.  of  ctmcupincrre,  desire  eagerly, 
inceptive  of  (LL.)  rwacwiierr,  desire  eagerly,  < 
com-,  together.  +  cupere,  desire:  we  Cupi/i,] 
a«aracterir.ed  by  illicit  desire, 
sual;  libidinous;  lustful. 

The  o,iwuj«s«-ii(  clown  Is  orrnlone. 

Lamh.  To  t  olertitge. 

concupiscentlalt  (kon-Ku-pi-aen'shal),  a.  [< 
LL.  coneMpiacentiali*,  <  <v>iii<wpi*wnfiVi,  concupiH- 
cence:  see  roNcsipwccwrv.]  Relating  to  concu- 
piscence. Johnton. 

concupiscentioust  (kon-ku-pi-sen'shus),  a.  [< 
coww//uin-»<T  (LL.  m«"<-wj«s(v-sjfi«)  +  -out.)  Con- 
cupiscent. 

In  Uie  meun  time  the mncu^Mccnfiniu  iiulefacbini  msk e 
em  ready,  and  take  Nunlnn  napping. 

Iftkkrr  and  Wrbtlrr,  Wrstwanl  Ho,  v.  ft 

concupisdble  (kon-Wpi-si-bl),  n.    [=  F.  o»»- 

eupinctbte  =  Hp.  TO«cw/>iltr»6jV  =  Pg.  rniicir;>sitrir</ 
=  It.  cuueupiactbite,  concupUcectM ,  having  sen- 
sual desire,  <  LL.  coucupitcibilit,  worthy  to  be 
longed  for,  <  L.  concupinccre,  long  for:  se«  eos- 
cwiM«rraf.]  1.  Characterized  by 
concupiscent. 
The  appetitive  and  t 


Ami  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust. 

MUlon,  V.  I.,  x.  TIT. 

concurbltt,  n.  A  variant  of  rnrMroif,  Chancer. 
concurrence  (kon-kur'ens),  n.  [=  F.  concur- 
rence =  Sp.  tWriirrcwCM  =  Pg.  coneurrencin  — 
It.  coneorrenza,  concurrence,  competition  (cf. 
D.  loniitirrr-nfif  =  (1.  concurrent  —  Dan.  Lon- 
kurreuee,  competition),  <  ML.  roscurrfiiifKi, <  L. 
conctirreii (<-)*,  j>pr.  of  cwacsirrcrc,  concur:  se<> 
concur,  concurrent.]  I.  The  act  of  running  or 
coming  together ;  meeting;  conjunction;  com- 
bination of  causes,  circumstances,  event s,  etc. ; 
coincidence;  union. 
And  now  II  is  easy  lo  tie  olawrved.  what  s  woudcrtul 
In  I-ehalf  of  the  Imke  of  Laiicas- 
hard,  liapiiciMil  together. 

Wter,  ItiMsilrles.  p.  I&'i 
When  God  raises  up  a  Xiitlon  to  lie  a  Scourge  bi  other 
Nations,  he  Inspires  them  with  a  new  s|rfrtt  ntel  ciirage, 
.  .  and  by  a  mwcio-reiuw  „f  some  happy  Hrvnno.lai.cis 

.Ti'i:: 


in 

;  contriliu- 


mmrtlines  ralleil  a  prleskss. 

And  he  {.Soloinotil  had  seven 
and  three  hundred  rancsiMnss. 

3.  A  woman  who  cohabits  with  a  i 
being  married  to  him ;  a  kept  mistress. 

And  yet  too  good'to ™  your  'r^nnulIZ!1' 

She*.,  8  Hen.  VL.  HI.  2. 

Indeed,  a  husband  would  be  Justly  derided  who  shoulil 
bear  front  a  wife  of  exalted  rank  and  spotless  virtue  half 
.  Insolence  which  tbe  King  of  tlnglaml  bore  from  run. 
intt  wllo  owed  everything  to  his  bounty. 

lfueo«/u„,  HUt.  Eng.,  II. 

.  (kong'ku-l&),  n. ;  pi.  concula  (-le).  An 
ancient  Roman  measure  of  capacity,  probably 
alsutit  two  thirds  of  a  teaspoonful. 
conculcatet  (kon-knl'kat),  r.  f.  [<  L.  conculca- 
fawe,  pp.  of  conculcare.  tread  under  foot.  <  cc«w-, 
together,  +  tahare,  treiul,  <  cttr  (rvi/c-),  hwl; 
■ate.]  Tot 

pie  down. 


hatsix-ver  Is 

'.  p.  UK 

(kon-kul-ka'shon),  n.    [=  Sp. 
ctinculcaciou  fobs.)  =  It.  conculnitionc,  <  ]j. 
euleatio(n-),  {  cancutcare,  tread  under  foot : 
coscB/cYifc.J    A  trampling  under  fool 
the  state  of  being  oppressed. 

»  of  the  outer  court  of  tile  temple  by  the 
Dr.  U.  Mm,  Mystery  of  Iniquity.  1 1.  xiL  I  L 


■Mat 

tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  KM. 
Ills  rvneupimcibli  Intemperate  lust. 

Skmk..  M.  for  at,  r.  1. 

2f.  Characterized  bv  desire  or  longing;  appeti- 
tive. 

Ib.th  Ihe  appetites.  Ill*  Irascible  and  llee  osncuniwrVe, 
fear  of  evil  and  desire  <aT  lieneflt.  "ere  the  sumcleut  en- 
■b-snnents  of  cimtrarts,  of  socbtUcs.  and  republlea. 

Jtr,  Taytor,  W.wk.fed.  IHUX  I.,  rXf, 

concupisciblene&s  (kon-ka'pi-si-bl-nes),  n. 

The  state  or  quality  of  " 

conenpiscenee.  [Rare.] 
concupyt  (kon'kn-pi),  n.    A  contraction  of  r>j« 

c«/*ijwcMcr. 

Hell  tickle  it  for  his  nmmpy.  Shak.,  T.  and  f.,  r.  i 
concur  (kon-k6r'),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  concurred, 
ppr.  roscim'sp.  [=  F.  concourir  =  Pr.  coacar- 
rcr  =  Sp.  concurrir  =  Pg.  coneorrcr  =  It.  cvn- 
Correrc,  concur,  compete  (cf,  D.  konkurrcren  = 
G.  concurriren  =  Dan.  ivrai-nrrrrr,  compete),  < 
L.  wscarrerc.  run  together,  join,  incut.  <  com-. 
together,  +  currere,  run:  see  rwrrrnf,  and  cf. 
incur,  orrsir,  recur.  Cf.  eonconr»e.]  If.  To  run 
together ;  meet  in  a  point  in  space. 

Is  it  not  now  utterly  incredible  that  our  two  vewels, 
placed  there  antipodes  to  each  oilier,  should  ever  happen 
M  concur/  tUnlley,  Sermons.  vlL 

Anon  Uiey  fierce  encnuntrlng  lsdh  ctmcur'tl. 
With  gricsly  looks  and  faces  like  their  fates. 

J.  llvghfr,  Arthur,  slg.  V,.  a  h. 

2.  To  come  together  or  be  acconlant,  as  in  char- 
acter, action,  or  opinion  ;  agree;  coincide:  fol- 
lowed bv  g-if*  In-fore  the  person  or  thing  and  in 
before  flic  object  of  concurrence. 

o.  ho  !  do  >oii  twine  near  nie  no»  t  no  wor»e  man  than 
Sir  Toby  to  b»*  miner  This  n,w„n  directly  iri/A  the  lei- 
u  r :  stw.  sends  him  on  purp>ise,  that  I  nkay  aptiear  stubUim 
to  htm.  .V».iir.,  T.  S..  ill.  I, 

Tln-re  »as  never  anything  so  like  another  as  in  all  points 

to  concur.  Sir  T.  flreioie,  Kcltglo  Medici,  ii.  1. 

I  heartily  mm-ur  in  tl>e  wUh. 

I7*fsf»ssl1f>  (bssl-nstiiml  Man,  I. 

3.  To  unite ;  combine ;  he  associated :  as,  many 
causes  ronoirrrd  in  bringing  about  his  fall. 

lo  rvotrur. 
Whilgi/t.  befence,  p.  2i8. 


2.  Joint-  approval  or  action; 
opinion  or  operation  ;  acquiesce 
tory  aid  or  influence. 

Tarouin  the  rruud  was  espelled  by  the  universal  coiico^- 
teisce  of  nobles  and  people. 

A'in.rt.  Contests  of  Nobles  and  I  ommuns. 

We  are  to  trust  firmly  In  the  Deity,  but  so  as  not  to 
forget  Uiat  he  comnwinly  works  by  second  causes,  and  ad- 
mits of  our  endeavours  Willi  bis  ctmeHrrrne*. 

biyten,  Dai,  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

In  the  eleetiou  nf  her  [Poland'sl  kings,  the  oviicw/Tence 
or  acquiescence  of  every  Individual  of  the  nobles  slid 
gentry  present.  In  an  assembly  nuniW-ring  usually  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Ui  two  hundred  tl*>u»at»il,  was  re- 
quired bi  make  a  choice,  CafAimn.  Works,  I.  71. 

3.  A  meeting  or  equivalency,  us  of  claims  or 
power:  a  term  implying  a  point  of  equality  be- 
tween different  is-rsons  or  bodies:  as,  a  concur- 
rence of  jurisdiction  in  two  different  courts. — 

4.  Eccle*.,  immediate  succession  of  two  feast* 
or  holy  days,  so  that  the  seeoud  vespers  of  Ihe 
first  and  the  first  vespers  of  the  second  coincide 
in  time,  and  cannot  both  be  observed.  The  dim- 
cultyls  avoided  either  l»y  translating,  that  Is.  transferring 
the  leas  Important  feast  to  the  Itrst  unoccuiaVd  day.  or  by 
aaying  the  vespers  of  the  greater  feast  » lUi  or  w  Uhoiil  a 

moo  ration  of  like  leaser.  See  offUTTtttmtt, —  Cod  cur  - 
Of  acttOD*,  In  Rum.  lav,  tlir  vrrtlng  of  m-vlthI 
•  if  act. i •«  In  mir  pvrtwn.  It  U  Hlhrr  o*>rrfirv.  whea 
oik>  |4»li(t|lT  \imm  H'Vvrnl  tutUm*  Hintitint  tlic  nine  defnt- 
ilajit,  i*  Mtdtyertir*,  whrtt  tut  »Hl-it  i  irm>  Uivtivlit  hy  wv- 
trrml  pUlnttltB  tattmluxt  uiw  <jYlYiHUiit.  •«  »»>  our  pUhisflT 
Oioiiut  M'veru]  ilcfi-'oiliuiU,  or  hy  ncvr-ral  iiUtutlff- acnlnH 
M'Venl  drfctidaUlU,  .  BjJL  X  Cvngrnt,  AryHittCfntr,  etc. 

■M  AWfll/. 

concurrency  {Icon -kur  'en -gi),  «,  A  leas  com- 
mon variant  of  concurrence. 

concurrent  (kon-kur'ent  )t  a.  ami  it.  f=  F.  <v*n- 
current,  n.,=  Sp.  concurrentc  =  Pg.tt  .  concur- 
rente,  <  L.  r«seirrrrn(f-K  ppr.  of  eoncurrrrr,  run 
together,  concur:  see  rviscar.]  I,  n.  1.  Meeting 
in  a  point ;  passing  through  a  common  |mint. 
—  2.  Concurring,  or  acting  in  conjunction; 
agreeing  in  the  same  act;  contributing  to  the 
same,  event  or  effect;  operating  with;  co' 
dent. 


I  Job, 

•on,  as 


with  tli,-..-  liu 


ce  of  the 


tlie  iicraoual  pre* 
isc  of  tills  rt-formatbin. 

.sir  J.  /Airirs,  State  of  Ireland. 
The  miicwrrenf  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  and  of  modern 
times,  sumrleiitly  confutes  hint.      WVi/smifA,  Critlctsnia. 

The  tense  of  the  unknown  coneeniinu  the  origin  ot  things 
Is  neci-warlly  a  cowcurcen/  calls.'  of  the  fear  which  they  In- 
spire, 

3.  Conjoined;  joint;  i 
combim-d. 

By  the  eoncirccia  eoliselit  of  l„.lh  lmuset  of  pojiUmeut, 
tlK  libellous  petitions  against  bllli  .  .  .  were  cancelled. 

Jtr.  Tautnr,  V,  „ik»  led.  IsSSy.  II.  74. 

What  s.rt  ot  cmie-were.,/  powers  were  these  wh|.-h  could 
not  cvlst  togcthc  tt  l>.  HV'ofcc,  Supreme  Court,  »  ell.,  IsSI. 


K~iry,  Prim.  It.  lief.  p.  a. 

;  coordinate; 


ee  the  nouns 

Concurrent  Jurisdiction,  in  faic,  coordinate  Jurisdic- 
tion; JurMlctloii  |»Hseswil  «-i|usll>'  by  two  courts  uiol 
If  rtrrriscil  by  one.  not  iinitslly  assitmrd  by  the  oilier 
Concurrent  resolution,  in  Ibe  parliiimenUry  law  of 
I'ongTeas,  a  rvaolutb.n  aibiptd  b)  b.tli  l|..u»e  and  S  nsle, 
which,  unlike  a  Joint  resolution,  does  not  require  the 
slgnnture  of  the  I'resident.    Concurrent  stress  and 

Strain,  in  iweeA..  a  homogeneous  ntrew  such  thst  the 
»• «  '.  vl  . .  .ii qs  i-f  tli.  i.l  ml  f..t"  l».lw,  -i  the  |"  rts 
of  tile  body  .m  Ihe  twostdesof  any  plane  whab  verlhtx.ugh 
It  la  proportional  bi  the  augnM.ntatloli  of  distance  bt  twecu 
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concurrent 

Die  ■■>  plane  and  another  parallel  to  it  and  Initially  at 

t  of  diatanrr,  .1 


l  due  to  the  strain  ciperieneed  by  the  i 
body.    Sir  rm.  Tkomm,  (1HMI). 

H.  it.  1.  One  who  concurs  ;  one  agreeing  with 
or  like  another  in 
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3.  In  SHrg.,  injury  sustained  by  the  brain  or 
other  viscera,  as  from  a  fall,  a  blow,  etc. 

This  element  of  coneujMon  (L  c.,  the  results  of  (hake  in. 


every  case  of  in 

Jury  to  tbe  bead.  </«<"«,  Me,t.  W.  p.  141. 

4.  In  cieil  laic,  the  act  of  extorting  money  or 

something  of  value  by  violence  or  threat*  of 

violence ;  extortion. 

Then  roisriuwion,  rapine,  plllerles. 
Their  catalogue  of  accusation  1111. 

IfnM,  Civil  Wara.  l».  J&. 

Curvature  of  concussion.  See  oirrolnrr  =Byn.  1  and 

2.  V'Mieion.  etc.    See  sAocr. 

(kon-kuah'oti-a-ri),  n.    [=  F. 
=  Hp.  cmewtiomirio  =  Pg.  It. 
neussum  +  -riryl.]  One 
of  concussion  ;  an  extor- 


!lo  nohle  ami  so  dllintereated  doth  divine  love  make 
onrs,  that  there  U  nothing  besides  the  obtect  of  tliat  love 
that  we  love  m..re  than  oar  ron/nrnr/Ms  in  It,  perchance 
ool  of  a  gratitude  to  their  assisting  us  to  pay  a  debt  <uf 
love  and  praiar)  for  whicli,  alaa !  are  find  oar  single  aelvea 
but  ton  Insolvent.  Boyfe,  Works.  I.  i77. 

All  tbe  early  printer-,  like  the  rival*  of  Flnlguerra  at 
hoaie,  hi1.  I  hta  unknown  oyiseurnmfj  in  Uermauy,  were 
proceeding  with  Uie  aaiue  art  [engraving]. 

/.  IT f II lain,  Aiuen.  of  Lit.,  I.  239. 

5.  In  Eng.  lair,  specifically,  one  who  accom- 
panied a  sheriff's  officer  an  witness  or  assis- 
tant.— 3.  That  which  concurs;  a  joint  or  con- 
tributory thing. 

To  all  affairs  ot  imjiortance  there  are  three  necessary 
concurrent*,  .  ,  .  time,  Industry,  and  faculties. 

/i.       </  Christian  Piety. 

4t.  One  having  an  equal  claim  or  joint  right. 

Tibnl,  the  new  competitor  of  Oinrl.  .  .  .  died  leaving 
no  other  successor  than  Ills  nmrunrnt. 

Hal**,*,  Hist  World,  II,  six.  t  b. 

St.  A  rival  claimant  or  opponent ;  a  competitor. 

It  Mirhael  s  M<iant  lookrth  M  aloft,  as  It  bn»>keUi  no 
eiraesirrenr.  H.  Carrie,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

6.  The  <iav,  or  in  the  ease  of  leap-year  the  two 
days,  required  to  be  added  to  flfty-two  weeks  to 
make  the  civil  yenr  corresjsond  with  the  solar: 
bo  called  because  they  concur  with  the  solar 
cycle,  whose  course  they  follow. 

concurrently  (kon-kur'ent-li),  adr.   In  a  con- 
so  as" to  be  concurrent;  in 
u,  or  unity ;  unitedly. 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  tlbust,  .  .  .  roiu-urrrai/s; 
making  one  entire  IHvlnity. 

Cwtimrth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  Illli. 
lie  attributed  the  111  feeling,  which  no  doul*  ells  ted, 
concurrently  with  a  certain  amount  of  bu  discipline  In  the 
ecpoy  nrniy,  to  several  causea. 

W.  II.  ItnueU.  Wary  In  India,  II.  13£ 

concurrentness  (kon-kur'ent-nes),  n.  The 

state  of  being  concurrent ; 
concurslont  (Tton-ker'shon),  ».    [<  L. 

««(„-),  a  running  together,  eoneurrew 

course,  <  roiwstrrrrr,  run  together:  sec 

roMcoiirsc]  Concurrence. 
Their  laloms|u 

and  coalitions. 

concurao  (kon-kcr'so),  n.  [as  Sp.  Pg.  cimrtirm, 
<  L.  concursus,  a  running  together,  lA.  an  equal 
claim:  see  mucoarte.]  In  ciril lair,  the  litiga- 
tion, or  opportunity  of  litigation,  between  vari- 
ous creditors,  each  elnimiug,  it  may  be  adversely 
tooneanother.tosiiareinafund  oran  estate,  tbe 
object  being  to  assemble  in  one  accounting  all 
the  claimants  on  the  fund.  It  is  usual  in  cases 
of  insolvency  and  injunction  against  a  debtor's 
further  transactions, 
concuss  (kon-kus'),  r.  t  [=  It.  conciuumrc,  < 
L.  cohcuxkiix.  pp.  of  eoneuterv,  shake  together, 
shake  violently,  agitate,  terrify,  esp.  terrify  by 


rinse*  Storrktmt,,  p.  Ml. 

 -fuse  (kon-kiiah'on-fux).  i».    A  fuse 

is  ignited  and  explodes  a  shell  by  the 
concussion  of  the  shell  in  striking, 
concussivc  (kon-kus'iv),  a.    [=  It.  coneuxsieo, 
<  I<.  as  if  'toneiutimt,  <  concussus,  pp.  of  con- 
cuttre,  shake :  see  concuss.  1    Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  shaking  by  sudden  or  violent  stroke 
or  impulse;  agitating;  shocking.  Johnson. 
concutient  (kon-ku'shi-ent),  a.    [<  L.  ronriifi- 
en(t-)s,  ppr.  of  concHtcr'r,  strike  together:  see 
concuss.]     Coming  auddenlv  into  ~ 
meeting  with  violence ;  colliding. 
Meet  In  coinl>at  like  two  mncuii'eiii 

Thaekrray,  Virginians,  vl, 

concycllc  (kon-sik'lik),  a.  [<  con-  +  cyclic.] 
In  gcom.,  lying  on  the  circumference  of  one  cir- 
cle ;  also,  giving  circular  sections  when  cut  by 
the  same  systems  of  parallel  planes:  applied  to 
two  quadrie  surfaces  which  have  this  relation. 
"It,  c.  /.   See  twaS. 

C*t  (kon'de-sens),  «.  [Written  er- 
roneously rtmtlr.tcrHCc,  and  appar.  regarded  as 
ft  eontr.  of  condcscemlence ;  s  OF.  condrcence, 
candescence,  contlcssrnce,  <  ML.  eontlecentia.  de- 
cency, proprietv,  excellence,  nobility.  <  conde- 
een(t-)s  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg.  evmltxcntt  =  Of.  comic- 
cent),  decent ,  excellent,  ppr.  of  the  imiwrs.  verb, 
L.  amtlccct,  it  becomes,  it  is  becoming,  meet, 
seemlv,  <  cont-  +  decc t,  it  becomes :  see  ilccmt.] 
Nobility;  excellence.  [In  the  extract  taken 
apparently  as  a  contraction  of  eon<le*cen<hwce.] 

See  Hie  comlerrrner  of  this  great  king 

T.  fuller,  Modenilioii  oil  Lurch  of  Eng..  p.  m>. 

con  delicatezza  (It.  pron.  kon  da-le-ka-tet'sil). 
[It.,  with  softness:  eon,  <  L.  cum,  with ;  tltlica- 
tc;sa,  softness:  see  com-  and  MssttktJ  In 
music,  with  delicacy. 

con  delirio  (It.  pron.  kon  da-le're-6).  [It,,  with 
ro»,  <  L.  ciijn.  with  ;  delirio,  <  L.  tleliri- 


threats  in  onler  to  extort 
gethcr,  +  '/iio/erc, 
coan1,  and  cf.  nfiscumr, 
agitate.  [Uare.] 


<  com;  to- 


shake:  see  qnatthi,  rvnwi, 
»,  percuss.]    I.  To  shako  or 


To 

3.  To  force  by  threats  to  do  something,  espe- 
cially to  surrender  or  dispose  of  something  of 
value;  intimidate  into  a  course  of  action:  co- 
erce :  as,  he  was  ronciutmd  into  signing  the  docu- 
ment. [Bare.] 

C0ncnS8ant(kon-ku8'ant),«.  [<r»>BCN*»  +  -an I; 
=  It.  coNOiwafrn/r-.]  Of  or  resembling  concus- 
sion or  its  effects;  produced  by  concussion. 
[Rare.] 

A  loud  c>frfujMttf  Jar.  C  ft*  A*iTf/,  Vision  of  N'lmrnd,  Iv, 
COncnMatlont(kon-kti-«a'shon),  «.    [Irreg.  for 
conrNAvfoii.]    A  violent  shock  or  agitation. 
Vehement  cwnrujaalioiw.        Un.  Halt.  Iteinalus,  p.  M. 
concussion  <kon-kush'on),  ».    [=  F.  coNnuwion 
=  Sp.  co»cu«i»n  =  Pg"  ro«c»i*«io  =  It.  conru*. 
sionc,  <  L.  oosc««rto(«-),  a  violent  slioek,  extor- 
tion of  money  by  threats,  <  CHCVterr,  pp.  com- 
cusshs.  shake,  shock:  see  eoncu*/*. ]    1.  The  act 
of  shaking  or  agitating,  particularly  by  the 
Btroke  or  impact  of  another  body. 

It  Is  believed  thai  gnat  ringing  ol  In  populous  i  II. 

les  hath  dlssijKtted  p.-sti)i-nt  sir,  which  may  l»b  from  the 
ooitriujsi'on  uf  tlie  air.  titieoH,  Nat-  Hl»t. 

S.  The  state  of  lM-ing  shaken;  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  two  bodies  coming  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently into  collision  ;  shock  ;  agitation. 


If  pay  a 


,  Truvela,  p.  114 
'tf  four  In  yuur 
Letters.  U.  (Vs. 
in  bell 


[Formerly  the  exprei 


And  the  king 
hlllidrt'd  talenla 


in  the  infinitive,  or  a  noun  or  i 
ceded  by  fo ;  aa,  to  condemn  a  ] 
tine,  or  fo  imprisonment. 

The  Son  of  man  shall  lie  betrayed  unto  the  chief  | 
and  unto  the  scribes,  and  lliey  shall  tvwlrmn.  him  In  d 

Mat.  xx.  M. 

He  that  belleveth  on  him  Is  Dot  emdemntd.  John  111.  Is. 

At  such  Houre  achal  lie  dUpoJle  the  W,»-|d,  and  lede  his 
chosene  b .  Bllaae ;  and  the  oUlere  *  " 
perpetuetle  Teynea. 

The  last  Week  Judge  Rives  < 
Country  at  Maidstone  AsaUea. 
He  seemed  II 

in  a  flue  was  sard, 
the  laud  ta  aa 

2  Chroo.  n«tt  S.J 

0.  To  demonstrate  tho  guilt  of,  by  i 
and  contrast. 

which  are  living. 
0.  To  judge  or  iironounee  to  be  unfit  for  use 
or  service:  as,  the  ship  was  condemned  as  un- 
seaworthy;  the  provisions  were  condemned  by 
tho  commissary.— 7.  To  judge  or  pronounce 
to  be  forfeited;  specifically,  to  declare  (a  ves- 
sel) a  lawful  prize:  as,  the  ship  and  her  cargo 
were  condemned.— 8.  To  pronounce,  by  judi- 
cial authority,  subject  to  use  for  a  public  ] 
pose.  See  condemnation,  1  (c ).  =  8yD,  1.  To  , 
sure,  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  reprobate, 
condemnable  (kpn-dem'na-bl),  a.  [=  F.  crm- 
damnabU  =  Sp.  nmdemibt*  =  Pg.  condcmnarcl 
=  It.  cttndannabile,  <  I.L.  condemnnhilut,  <  L. 
condemnare,  eondemn :  see  fimilfinii.]  Worthy 
of  being  condemned;  blamable;  culpable, 
n. jji.iWi-        ihhtl'Mi  Sir  T.  Brov-ne. 

And  there  la  no  reason  why  It  should  lie  allowable  to  eat 
liroth  for  Instan-i-  In  a  consunipti,si,  and  In'  roiu/emiuiMe 
to  feed  U]Kin  It  to  maintain  health. 

AV-lrfc,  Works,  |  K.  Ref.  3. 

condemnation  (kon-dem-na'shgn),  «.  [=  F. 
condamnation  —  Pr.  cr*«o'rsiiNtl<*i<i«,  eondempna- 
tion  —  Sp.  condenacion  —  pg,  omdcmnacaa  = 
It.  txmdannagione,  ctmdannazione,  eondennazi- 
one,  <  hh.  condemnatio(n-),  <  L.  etmtiemnare,  nn. 
roN</fw«afujt.  condemn :  see  condemn.]  1. 
act  of  coml 
i  ..I  i,  ,,, 

Tile  I 


of  condemning.  («>  The  act  of  jodglng  «r  im,- 
iclng  to  lie  oliJnlEiiiaWe,  ™i|«ble,  or  criminal.  <M 
Judicial  act  of  dtvUrlug  to     gnill)  and  of  dooming 


A  Isgal  and  Judicial  etindem 


a  Nat 


of  tbe 


see  com-  and  delirium.]  In  music, 
with  freniy ;  deliriously, 
condemn  (kon-<lem'),  t'.  t.  [=  F.  condamner  = 
Pr.  condampnar  —  Sp.  eondennr  =  Pg.  ciinnVm- 
nor  =  It.  omdannnrc,  condennnre  =  D.  Jtos- 
oVi"»crc«  =  Dan.  londcmnere,  <  L.  eondrmnarr, 
sentence,  condemn,  blame,  <  cum-  (intensive) 
+  damnare,  barm,  condemn,  damn  :  we  damn.] 

1.  To  pronounce  judgment  against ;  express  or 
feel  strong  disapprobation  of ;  hold  to  be  posi- 
tively wrong,  reprehensible,  intolerable  etc. : 
used'  either  of  persons  or  things,  with  M,  for, 
or  on  account  oj  before  an  expressed  ground  of 
condemnation  :  as.  to  condemn  a  person  for  bad 
conduct,  or  as  (sometimes  colloquially  for)  a 
blackguard:  to  condemn  an  act  ion  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  its  injurious  tendency. 

C'oituV'iin  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  It? 

Skalc.,  M.  for  M.,  11.  ♦ 
As  for  their  new  wny  of  mingling  mirth  with  serious 
plot.  I  do  not,  with  Usldrius,  owo-ium  Hie  thing,  though 
I  cannot  approve  llieir  malin.  r  "t  doing  It. 

r.v>.  on  Knon.  Pneny. 
The  iv.mmoni  would  not  ciprr«*l)  approve  the  war; 
Isit  neither  .lid  they  u«  yet  cuprcwly  e,.,„ir,„*  It. 

Mneaulw.sir  W  illiam  Tempi*'. 

2.  To  serve  for  the  condcmualion  of;  allonl 
occasion  for  condemning:  as,  his  very  looks 
ronWrinii  him. 

If  I  Justify  myself,  mine  own  mouth  shall  c<.B,/c,„,i  me. 

Job  «.  JCI. 

3f.  To  convict:  with  of. 

With  siu-li  Incoiiiparablc  honour,  and  constant  rcaolutlon, 
so  farre  1h*)'oii,I  Iwlccfe,  they  bane  attempted  tuirl  Indtired 
111  Ihrir  dUcouerlcs  ami  plantations,  a«  may  well  mndrmne 
is  i/ loo  nun  ti  iml-fi-illitie.  -lolb.  and  neglun'nre. 

Oi/4.  ^o*n  S,*it>,.  True  Travels,  II.  Mt, 
4.  To  pronounce  to  be  guilty,  as  opposed  to  or- 
ijruff  or  abnolrc ;  more  specifically,  to  sentence 
to  punishment ;  utter  sentence  agulnst  judicial- 
ly;  doom:  the  penalty,  when  expressed,  being 


nsaje.  (a  j 
adjudging 
rapture,! 
lining  and 


Paten.  Moral  fhlloa.,  111.  s 


(c)  The  act  of  judicially  or  officially  declaring  something 
to  be  unfit  for  use  or  service :  aa,  the  roituViiTiusfion  of  a 
ship  that  Is  unseaworthy.  or  a  building  that  is  unsafe.  <<f ) 
The  act  of  u  court  of  coin|ieleDl  Jurisdiction  in  l 
a  prlle  or  captured  veasel  to  liave  lieen  lawfully  r 
Itapatj*  atul  Laurence.  </(  Tbe  act  of  dctenuii 
declartluf.  after  due  yv-«  •  of  law,  that  some  specific 
property  Is  ret|uire<l  tiT  public  use.  and  nmtl  1*  ninen. 
dertHl  by  the  owner  on  payment  of  damages  to  lie  deter- 
mined by  colnmlsaloncrs  or  a  jury  :  aa.  the  ciindrinuatum  at 
private  lauds  for  a  highway,  a  railroad,  a  public  jwark,  etc 
2.  Strong  censure ;  disapprobtition  ;  reprtwf . 

o  |*rilou«  i 
That  bear  In  them  one  and  the  self  i 
Either  of  rontfeiiirsafsuN  or  apiitoot ! 

.s««*.,  XI.  foe  M.,  IL  4 
HovV  can  they  admit  of  teaching  who  have  the  evmtem. 
nation  of  il, „!  alrea,ly  upon  them  for  refnslng  divine  In- 
struction? MUt-m.  A|«>lisjy  for  Smediinnuus. 


3t.  Adverse  judgment ;  the  amount  of  a  judg- 

■4.  The  state 


of  being  condemned. 


in.  pntl 

i«|,/e;,OI/l 


tic  apjx-al  to  posterity  In  the  bopelc 


hour  of 
Irving. 

5.  The  cause  or  reason  of  a  sentence  of  guilt 
or  punishment. 

litis  is  the  cnmfemnd/lon,  that  light  Is  come  li.to  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rattier  than  light,  kiecauae 
their  deeds  were  evil.  J»din  111.  I». 

condemnatory  (kon-dem'nft-t«}-ri),  a.  [=  F. 
rondamnatnire  =  fr.  eondempnatori  =  Sp.  cn- 
tlcnatorio  =  Pg.  condemnatorio  =  It.  condanna- 
<  L.  as  if  •condemnatorius^ <  i 

:  as,  a  t 

natory  sentence  or  decree. 
A  severe  comiemnatt/rv  prayer. 

Clarkr.  Works.  II.  clllUL 

condemned  (kon-demd'),  p.  a.  (Pp.  of  roa- 
nVmn,  r.)  1.  Under  condemnation  or  sen- 
tence; doomed:  applied  to  persons:  as,  a  i 
tlrmntd  murderer. 

The  Tyrant  Nero,  though  not  yet  draerving  that 
sett  hu  hand  so  anwllllntly  to  the  execution  of  a 
■  lice  had 
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8.  Adjudged  to  bo  unfit,  unwholesome,  dan- 
gerous, forfeited,  etc.:  applied  to  thing!*:  M»  S> 
condenned building;  eondemnett provisions. — 3. 
"   a  term  of  mitigated  profanity.  .  [Col- 


lie limit  needs,  u  the  sun.  raise  many 
which,  muinuni  by  a  popular  ndlu 
a,l  the  t.iight«.t  merit. 


loq.l  -  Condemned  cell  or  ward,  I 

which  ft  prisoner  sentenced  to  death  i« 


time  of  elocution. 

Richard  Range  .  .  .  had  lain  villi  lift;  pounds  of  Iron 
on  hi*  kn«  tn  the  condemned  ward  of  Newgate. 

Maeaulat/.  Samuel  Johnson. 

condemn edly  (krm-dem'ned-li),  adr.  In  a 
maimer  deserving  condemnation  t  blamablv. 
[Bare.]  ' 

He  that  hath  wisdom?  to  be  truly  religious,  cannot  ha 
nnedlv  a  fool.  rWJanui,  Resolves,  I.  *S. 

or  (kon-dem'ner),  n.    One  who  con- 

A  foolish  thing  It  It  Indocil  to  he  nw'i  own  accuser  and 
cvmlemuer,  yet  Sllch  a  fool  la  every  awcarer. 

Bp.  Berenice.  Work*,  II.  xcviL 

condensability  (kon-den-Ka-bil'i-ti),  ».  [<  con- 
densable (nee  -bUity);  =  F ." ctmiCrntabiliU,  etc.] 
The  quality  of  being  condensable. 

condensable  < kon-dcn'sa-bl ),  a.  [=  F. 8p.  run- 
deniable  s  Pg.  amdensacel  =  It  .  pondensabde,  < 
L.  aa  if  'conaensabilis,  <  c«ih/i  iwarc,  condense: 
sec  condense,  v.,  and  -fffttV.]  Capable  of  being 
condensed;  capable  of  being  compressed  into 
a  smaller  compass,  or  into  a  more  close,  com- 
pact state:  as,  vapor  is  omdemable. 

Not  being  In  the  utmost  extremity  of  dentil;,  hut  can- 
detuabU  ;et  further.   .Sir  K.  ltiybu.  Nature  of  Bodies,  It. 

condensatet  (kon-den'sAt),  r.  [<  L.  condenm- 
tus,  pp.  of  ewudntare,  condense:  see  condense, 
r.)    L  Irani.  To  condense;  make  dense  or 


condescendence 

paraffin.  The  term  U  also  applied  to  such  Inatru- 
-'*  a*  are  employed^  oollect  anil  render  sensible  very 


flyn.  1.  To  con 
spissntc  ;  to  abridge,  i 
ale ;  Lo  solidify. 

H.  istraiw.  To  1 
pact,  as  the  particles  of  a  body ; 
or  solid,  as  a  gas  or  vapor. 

Vapour*  when  the;  begin  to  condense  and  coalesce. 

Assrfosi.  Optica*. 

Nitrous  acid  la  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperature*,  hut 
cvmteneet  Into  a  Very  volatile  liquid  at  the  aero  of  Fahrcn- 
belt,  //.  Spencer,  Frio,  of  Itiol.,  I  1 

condenser  (kon-dens' )>  a.   [<  L.  condensus,  very 
close,  dense,  <  torn-  (intensive)  +•  denmu,  close, 
dense :  see  den**  and  comic  use,  r.]     Close  in 
texture  or  composition ;  compact ;  dense. 
Solid  and  nndeme.        ttatricjh.  Hist.  World,  I.  L  I  a 
The  huge  condense  bodies  of  planet*.  Bentiep,  Senium*. 

condensed  ( kon-denst' ) ,  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  condense, 
c]  Made  dense  or  close  in  texture,  compo- 
sition, or  expression;  compressed;  compact: 
as,  a  condensed  style. 

Rapid  reading  of  audi  condensed  thought  la  unproduc- 
tive. Setden,  Table. Talk,  Int.,  p.  ft. 
Condenssd  beer,  milk,  etc.  See  (he  noun*.  — Con- 
densed, manifold,  in  math  .  auch  a  manifold  of  point* 
that  between  any  too  assignable  point*  within  a  certain 
Interval  lliete"  111  always  be  polnu  of  the  manifold.— Con- 
densed type,  the  name  given  b;  type-founders  to  thin, 
tall,  and  slender  form*  of  letter.  A  eotidenaed  type  I* 
thinner  than  a  compressed  type. 

EXAMPLE  OF  CONDENSED  TIPE. 


gaj),  n.    An  in- 
legree  of  exhuus- 
lata  of  a  glass  tube 


 CftS  (kon-den '  sed-nes),  n.  Tl 

To  become  more  dense,  close,  or   quality  or  state  of  being  condensed.  Bailet 

condenser  (kon-don'a*r),  it.  ' 

which  condenses. 


If  there  were  more  [critical  learning),  it 

h  n!  i-umpiu  t  lt«,  lf  In'.-i  I  :  n-.r.i. 

llammmd,  Works,  IV.  611 

II.  intrant, 

\  (kon-den 'sat),  a.    [<  L. 
i nit,  pp. :  see  the  verb. ]    Made  dense ;  con- 
densed ;  made  more  close  or  compact. 
Water  .  .  .  thickened  or  txmdeneale.  fewkam. 

condensation  (kon-den-sa'shon),  n.  [=  F.  <v>«- 
demsation  (>  D.  eontlensatie  =  Q.  condensation 
mm  Dan.  *«s<fc»i»ri/K>M)  =  8p.  rwaiieitaacioii  =  Pg. 
condentaeSo  =  It,  condenmzione,  <  LL.  cowrfrasa- 
tio(n-),  <  L.  cadmium:  pp.  cwnttVnsartM,  con- 
dense: see  eomtense,  r.  ]  1.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  made,  dense  or  com- 
pact; reduction  of  volume  or  compass,  as  by 
pressure,  concentration,  or  elimination  of  for- 
eign material;  closer  union  of  parts;  compres- 
sion; consolidation:  used  in  both  literal  and 
figurative  senses. 

He  [Oohhiultht  was  a  great  and  perhapa  an  unequalled 
master  of  the  art*  of  selection  and  condeneatiim. 

Maeaulav,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

S.  In  ch«m.  and  phys,,  the  act  of  reducing  a  gas 
or  vapor  to  a  liquid  or  solid  form. 

The  aama>  vapour*,  being  by  further  cvtuleneatum  formed 
Into  rain,  fall  down  in  drop*. 

Derham,  rhvalco- Theology.  III.,  note  1. 
Surface  condensation,  a  mode  of  comlenaimt  **>am  by 
tietUKtng  It  In  contact  with  cold  metallic  surface*  instead 
of  by  Injecting  cold  water.  —  Syn.  Cumprr-trim,  Condensa- 
tion. See  eomprcseitrn. 
condensatlve  (kgn-den'sa-tiv),  a,  [<  F.  eonden- 
satif  —  Pr.  c*>iwi<tn*ufi«  =  Sp.  Pg.  cvxtdcuimfiro, 
<  L.  as  if  'eondensatiew,  <  eondensare,  condense : 
see  condense,  c]  Having  power  or  tendency 
to  condense.  Todd. 
condense  (kon-dens'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
densed, ppr.  condensing.  [=  D.  eondenscren  — 
O.  eondemriren  =  Dan.  A-oiidcancrc,  <  F.  conden- 
ser =  8p.  Pg.  cosoVsj.ar  =  It.  Wcitevire.  <  b 
eondensare,  make  thick  or  dense  (cf.  comiensw, 
very  close),  <  co«i-,  together,  +  «V»*an\  make 
thick,  <  densus,  dense,  thick,  close :  see  <f<-«w.] 
%  trans.  1.  To  make  more  dense  or  compact; 
reduce  the  volume  or  com|Miss  of;  bring  into 
closer  union  of  parts;  consolidate;  compress: 
used  both  literally  and  figuratively. 

in  what  sliaiic  the;  rhxiac, 
I  or  nnjitrnemf,  bright  or  ol*nn\ 

r  pllTp.»e«. 

 if,  Mlltl. 

M ili.m,  P.  I.,  L  4211. 
The  *eerel  oiunie  pimiivl  at  Hmwl*  ami  at  MadrM 
may  be  mmtenaof  iulotlH'  uvial  fnimilla— dlMlniulatlon, 
procraslltutlon,  and  aguln  illwJninhitlon.  Mall- it. 

CffWlenee  some  daily  evpcrleuce  Into  a  ghminir  »ymUil, 
and  an  audience  la  electrified.         Hmermn,  Elouuem-e. 

2.  In  cheat,  and  pAy.,  to  reduce  to  another  and 
denser  form,  as  a  gas  or  vapor  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  liquid  or  of  a  solid,  aa  by  pressure  or 
of  hest. 


Sxterinei,  Lucnaie,  etc.    See  eo 


tn'at 


-  t*  a  goaalp;  writer,  but  he  la  at  the  same  time 
M»narr.  The  American,  VIII,  ftta. 


"ondellscr 


tr 


ri- 1  ■ 


II , 


Anil  work*  of  love  or  « 


Mr.  C— 
*  clever  en 

Specifically —  (41  An;  device  for  reducing  gasea  or  vapora 
to  liquid  or  solid  form.  The  reduction  is  uaually  effected 
by  lowering  tlie  temperature  of  the  va|ior  by  contact  with 
chilled  aurfocr*.  A  form  of  condenser  common  In  the 
laboratory  i*  hIwwii  In  the  figure.  From  the  Oaak.  A,  the 
vapor  to  lte  condensed  e*i*a|MTt  through  the  lobe  ft  c,  whl<-li 
liaaaea  through  a  larger  coivdenssr  tul*.  A  stream  of  Ice- 
wat**r  etiten*  the 
through  a,  keeping 
the  surface  of  tile 
Inner  tube,  b  e, 
rhilled,  and  tile  «a 
pur  eutertng  tlie 
tube  from  A  \s  con- 
deuseii  anil  tfrojsi 
fri^in  e  a*  a  llimld. 
(%Mldell»cr*  iummI  tn 
concentrate  vapor* 
or  gases,  aa  steam, 
alcoholic  vapors, 
fumes,  volatile  li- 
quids, etc  .  nonius* 
a  low,rr  temfieratur 
fume*  are  brought  Into  Immediate  contact  with  chilled 
surface*.  This  is  aceompllslied  In  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
aa  In  the  surface  condenser  of  the  steaxu-engiue,  tlie  worm 
of  a  still,  or  the  long  convoluted  tube*  In  which  poisonous 
fumes  or  smoke  are  cooUmI  before  Itelng  nil. on  , I  to  eaealie 
to  the  chimney.  The  cooling  surface*  are  usually  kept 
c«dd  b;  water,  a*  In  the  still,  the  gas^ondenser,  the  sngar- 
eondenaer,  etc.  For  fume*  and  amokc,  the  contact  with 
walla  eipoacd  to  tlie  air  U  autneicnt.  (!•)  A  part  of  a  cot- 
ton-gin which  compresses  tlie  lint  for  convenient  han- 
dling, (e)  In  irouf-iiMinii.r..  a  machine  which  forms  the 
wool  received  from  the  iloffcr  of  a  cartliug-engine  or 
conilier,  ami  rolls  It  Into  stubbing*.  The  duffer  of  tli* 
ranllng-englnc  l»  rovrml  by  a  srrM  of  ismillcl  strips  of 
card-elothlng,  wrappeil  al««t  the  rylimler.  The  Btjol 
thiu  conwa  off  in  a  liun>l>rr  of  loose  Nat  ribbon*  of  fleece, 
which  in  (lie  condcialng-machlne  are  carried  by  a  leather 
i  beneath  a  ndler  whii  h  lis*  a  reciprocating  motion 
to  their  direction,  and  thus  rolls  thc-w  slivers 
1  nlilhhliuM.  which  are  woulol  upon  a  roll  and  are 
reiuly  for  spinning.  (<0  In  the  manufnriurc  of  sugar,  th* 
apparatus  nwsl  for  concentrating  the  riariru-d  Juice.  |irc- 
IMinilory  to  it*  nnal  concentration  In  the  vacuum  or  cvap- 
nratlng-|uiu.  Hie  liquor  trickles  over  the  surface  of  steam 
pl|M  S,  where  hi  nt  evaporates  the  water  which  constitutes 
the  greuter  port  of  the  cane  juice,  (r)  In  optical  Instru- 
ment*, a  leu*,  or  comMnntion  of  lensee,  useil  lo  gather  aiwl 
concentrate  the  rays  of  light  collected  by  a  mirror  ami  di- 
rect lliein  upon  the  object,  as  the  bull  s-eye  condenser  (!«• 
tialt's-eref,  9i  and  the  nchrouistic  coiMlensi'r  llseil  wllhtlwi 

in  •  1-     Achromatic  condenser.  -  '„■•„-«.. 

Condenser  hyftrometer.  a  ili  w  f..int  hygmmi  ter, 
Sihi  hwnimrtrr  Condenser  of  electricity,  any  *pfi*- 
rstn*  by  which  etectrirlty  can  I*  accumulated,  usually 
eon*l*tlng  of  two  conducting  surfaces  separatetl  by  a  non^ 
conductor,  as  in  thecomleiiser»i|  Cpinus<see  figure),  which 
it  chiirc-rl  b)  conmitinr  one  of. the  plates  (.11  with  the 
eleetricnl  mncliine  nnd  the  other  III)  with  the  ground: 
their  dlsliilne  fnmi  the  lllas,  |>lat«  (O  can  I-  adjusted  at 
will.  A  prai'tb-al  form  of  condenser  Is  the  l^-y-ieii  Jar 
.  „  li  ni,  -r.  .lit- 1 .  :  . I.  ii  ,i .  1 1 1- 1  - --  r  -  an-  111  It'll  I*  il  111  on- 
ncctlnn  ullh  nibniarine  telegr>|ifay:  one  <if  the  Atlantic 
eaMea^haa  u  coiKlenscr  with  over  two^  acres  . 


scope.  See  elect mscoye.  —  Hydraulic  _ 
a Ddmulie.— Surface  condenser,  In  a  steam-engine,  a  mm- 
denser  In  which,  the  eihauat-*tram  ia  distributed  through 
a  large  niimlxT  of  pipe*  aurrounded  by  cold  water,  which 
la  constantly  renewed.  In  a  leas  common  form  flat 
bcr*  are  used  Instead  of  pipes 

condenser-gage  (kon-den'sor 
stmment  for  ascertaining  the 
tion  in  a  steam-condenser,  it  c 
open  at  both  etida,  the  uptnT  end  being  attached 
condenser,  and  ttte  other  plunged  In  merciir}'. 

condensing-coil  (kon-den'sin^-koil),*).  Acom- 
pact  arrangement  of  pipes,  either  in  a  coil  or 
straight  and  with  return  bends,  for  condensing 
steam  which  is  passed  through  it.  The  condensa 
tion  1*  effected  by  exposing  the  coil  to  air,  or  by  surround 
ing  It  with  cold  water  constantly  renewed. 

condensityt  (kon-den'si-ti),  ».  [=  Sp.  rosoVn- 
sidad,  <  L.  foHrfcnjMi*,  very  close :  see  rYMidcnsc, 
a.,  and  cf.  density.]  The  state  of  being  con- 
densed; denseness;  density.  Bailey. 

conder  (kon'der),  n.    See  Conner^. 

condescencet,  «.    See  condecenec. 

condescend  (kon-de-send'),  r.  i.  [<  ME.  conde- 
scended, <  OF.  (and  F. )  condescendre  =  Sp.  Pg. 
condescendcr  m  It.  etmdr*cenderr,  <  LIj.  r»wi<f> . 
scemlere,  let  one's  self  down,  stnop,  condescend, 
<  L.  com-,  together,  +  detcendere,  come  down  : 
see  descend.]  1.  To  descend  from  the  supe- 
rior position,  rank,  or  dignitv  proper  or  usually 
accorded  to  one;  voluntarily  waive  ceremony 
and  assume  equality  with  an  inferior;  be  com- 
plaisant, yielding,  or  consenting  in  dealings 
with  inferiors ;  deign. 

Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  es 
tat*.  Kom.  all.  Id. 

SjMiln's  mighty  monarch. 
Ill  grarliwi*  clemency,  doe*  cfnul^eeend. 
On  thcae  conditions,  to  become  your  friend. 

Itryden,  Indian  Emperor. 

The  mind  that  would  not  condescend  to  little  things. 

K.  feoste,  From  Shakespeare  to  I'ope,  p.  96. 

2.  To  stoop  or  submit ;  be  subject ;  yield. 
Can  the;  think  me  an  broken,  so  debased 


With  corporal  servitude,  that  ray  mind  ever 
WW  eoiJeseesd  to  such  absurd  commands  Y 

Jfiffon,  S.  A..  1.  ISC. 

3f.  To  assent;  agree. 

Thereto  they  both  did  franckly  candiecend. 

Spcntrr,  F.  q..  V.  L  ». 
CoMfllesremiisy  lo  Blount  s  advice  lo  surprise  the  court. 

fiVtcon,  Lonl  Essex  a  Treason. 
Tlie  Oov  condetrmteil  upon  equall  terms  of  agree inenle. 

Hrad/aril,  I'lymoiith  llantallon,  p.  12s. 

These  things  they  all  willingly  condescended  unto, 

H'ulianifi,  II  1st-  New  England,  I.  TO. 

4.  To  agreo  to  submit  or  furnish;  specify; 
vouchsafe :  with  upon :  as,  to  contbtscrrnd  upon 
particulars.  [Scotch.] 

Men  do  not  cemdescend  u/*m  wliat  would  satisfy  them. 

Uuthrie  t  Trial,  p.  71. 
-  Syn.  1.  To  stoop,  deign,  vouchsafe,  bend, 
condescendence  (kon-do-«en'dens\  n.  [=  F. 
condescendttHCC  —  Sp.  Pg.  cndcserndrneia  =  It. 
condcscendcma.  <  MI<.  coudencembntia,  <  LL. 
cndeseenden{t-)s,  ppr.  of  cmt'scendrrr, 
scend  :  see  ctmde-sccnd.]  1.  The  act  of  < 
seending;  condescension.  [Rare.] 

Hy  the  warrant  of  St.  Pauls  condemn mtcace  to  the  capaci- 
ties he  WTotc  unto,  1  mav  s|ie*k  after  the  manner  of  men. 

II'.  J/oK/it  nie,  Uevoute  Easays(ltMs),  p.  11. 

2.  In  Scots  low,  the  principnl  writfon  pleading 
put  in  by  the  pursuer,  containing  a  distinct, 
statement  of  the  facts  on  which  his  case  is 
founded.    It  n  annexed  to  the  summons,  nnd  to  it  are 
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condescendence 

iencyt  (kon-df-een'dgn-si),  n.  [As 
tomdcxcendtnce  :  see  -eney.]  Condescension. 

The  respect  and  eonifrsresiiiViicp  which  you  l«av«  already 
shewn  me  In  that  for  which  I  can  nnor  make  any  miul.lt 
return.  Dr.  Amy,  in  Uojrlc'a  Works,  VL  «10. 

Thin  worthy  gentleman  wa*  one  of  singular  piety,  and 
rare  fur  humility,  as  appeared  l>y  hla  groat  mutrmndrnty, 
when  as  ihu  |sx.r  |ioople  were  in  great  sickness  ami  weak 
ncsa,  he  shunned  not  to  do  very  mean  aervlcea  for  them. 

.V.  Morton,  New  Ettglaud '■  MeinurUl.  p.  «s 

condescending  (kon-de-«en'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr. 

Marked  or  characterised  by 


to  tko  lovol  of  one's 


of  mmlrttrml,  r.] 
condescension ; 
inferior*. 

A  very  mutuermlimj  aJr.  H'atfa. 

He  graciously  added  that  I  should  have  command  of  the 
pieces  in  a<-1lun,  at  whlcli  riiNtfosresidino-  lulunalion  I  pvse 
and  liowoil  iir.ifi.mi.il>  O'&ummn,  Merv.  ivti. 

condescendingly  ikiin-do-acn'ding-li),  ««V.  In 
a  condescending  man  tier ;  so  its  to  show  < 
seension:  an,  to  address  a  person 
ingty. 

condescension (kon-de-sen'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  e»>«- 
tlt*censio{n-) ,  <  contUtctnderc,  pp.  condexcautuji, 
condescend :  tM  «oWr«*iuf.J  The  aot  of  con- 
descending ;  the  act  of  voluntarily  stooping  or 
Inclining-  to  an  equality  with  an  inferior;  a 
waiving  of  claim*  duo  to  one's  rank  or  position ; 
affability  ou  the  part  of  a  superior;  complai- 

Uo,  heavenly  guest !  .  .  . 
(jentU)  tii  me  and  atfaldo  hath  Iveen 
Thy  coiuxaawusuin.        Milton,  P.  U,  rill.  IH9 
H«  Itbv  sheikh]  received  uie  with  great  politeness  and 
rnsideares^nii,  nsadsMiic  sit  down  by  him,  anil  asked  me 

nntcr.  Source  of  the  Site,  I.  116, 

The  good  Peter  rode  Uiroiuh  these  towns  with  a  smiling 
aspect,  waving  hU  hand  with  inexpressible  majesty  and 
eondraresieioii.  /rn'nv/,  Knickerbocker,  p.  41H. 

(kon-de-aen'siv),  a.  [<  NL.  'con- 
i  (in  adv.  ronrfcjirjowit'c),  <  LL.  conde- 
a-crassM,  pp.  of  condeserndcre,  condescend:  se>e 
com/cwriir/.J    Condescending;  courteous. 

The  cuMdrsresirire  tenderness  [of  (iodL 

/iurroie.  Sermon*.  I.  vlll. 

condescentt  (kon-dS-aent'),  n.  [<  contteteeml,  as 
oWeaf  <  ri<ww«<i.]  Condescension. 
Sn  slight  and  easy  a  eoiiib-sresir 

Up.  tlall,  t'ontrinplaUotu,  iv. 

condign  ikon-din'),  a.  [Karlyruod.  E. condygne, 
<  Or'.  (and~F.)  eundigne  =  »p.  Pg.  eondigno  = 
It.  condegno,  <  L.  condigmts,  very  worthy,  < 
tow-  (intensive)  +  dignu*,  worthy  ;  we  dignity.] 
If.  Deserving;  worthy:  applied  io  persons. 
Her  aclfe  of  all  that  rule  she  deemed  nessl  csuiijme. 

SpruMr,  V.  Q.,  VII.  vt.  11. 

2.  Well-deserved;  worthily  bestowed;  merited; 
suitable:  applied  to  things  —  (a)  With  refer- 
ence to  praise  or  thanks. 
I  thought  it  no  eoii<fi./»r  gratiftcattiHn.  nor  scarce  any 
"or  such  a  person  as  you. 

Pullmhnm,  Art*  of  Eng.  Poesle,  Iled. 
Render  unto  God  oondiynr  thanks  and  praise  for  so  great 
a  bsnafoa,  /"Wler,  Ch.  Hist.,  vii.  i 

The  ellloiry  bestowed  on  Chancer  l.y  Spenser's  well  worn 
t  been  unite  unanimously  recognized  as 
P.  Hall,  Mi  ■ 
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condignnesst  (kon-din'ne*),  «.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  condign, 
condiment  (kou'di-tneut),  ».  [=  F.  mndimf»t 
=z  Sp.  I'g.  It.  condimeHlii,  <  1..  ront/imcn'uHi, 
spice,  seasoning,  <  nntdire,  pp.  ronditu*,  spice, 
season,  orig.  put  fruit  in  vinegar,  wiue,  spices, 
etc.,  pickle,  preserve,  prob.  a  collateral  form 
of  eondert,  pp.  eondittm,  put  together,  put  away, 
preserve,  <  com-,  together,  +  -<(<tc  (in  comp"), 
put  :  see  ttbscond.  Cf.  co»rf»f<a.J  Something 
used  to  give  relish  to  food;  a  relish;  season- 
ing; sauce. 

And  fro  tile  white  la  drawe  a  commune  wyne, 
ltut  eondvmritr  is  thus  to  make  It  fyne. 

ralladiiu,  Buabundrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.i,  p.  19?. 

As  for  radlah  and  the  like,  they  are  for  rvmiitnenti,  and 
not  fur  nourishment.  Auci.n.  Nat.  Uksi. 

condimental  (kon-di-men'tal),  o.  [<  eondiment 
+  ^i/.]    (if,  pertaining  to.  or  of  the  nature  of 


Malaillra  of  Uith  mlmt  and  h-Kty  that  are  connected 
with  chrosile,  luciiratihr  dysjN.psla.  all  laought  alHAit  hy 
the  hatiltual  use  of  cayenne  and  its  cnxdantutal  ctnulns. 

pop.  sd.  Mo.,  xxvi.  tn, 

condisdpla  (kon-tli-si'pl),  n.  [=Y.eondueiple  = 
8p.  amdutenml't  =  I'g.  condutcipulo  =  It.  comli- 
ttenoln,  <  U.  condixnpuluit  (fern,  riimlitmpula), 
a  fellow-pupil,  <  rvmi-,  together,  +  di*rip*lu*. 
a  pupil:  tie«  disciple.]  A  fellow-pupil ;  a  stu- 
dent in  the  same  school  or  system  or  field  of 
learning,  or  under  the  same  instructor.  [Kare.] 

To  his  rl«ht  dearly  beloved  brethren  ami  o-<n</.V.,*. 
dwelling  together. 

T.  Martin,  Marriage  of  Priest*,  alg.  II,  til.  (llil). 

Vigors  .  .  .  foand  an  energetic  eoHituriiWe  ami  cosdlu- 
lor  in  Swaiuaon.        A.  .Veirton,  Encyc.  rfrit..  XVIII.  It.. 


conditt,  ".  and  r.    An  obsolete  form  of 

St5a. 

conditaneoast  (kon-di-ta'ue-us),  n.    [<  I.,  con- 

>(('•••         suitable  for  pickling  or  preserving,  < 

condirc,  pp.  comlilus,  pickle,  preserve :  see  con- 
dimenlA    That  may  be  seasoned.    Cola,  1717. 

condlte't,  ».  and  r.    An  obsolete  form  of  oon- 

condite2!  (kon-dif),  v,  t.  [<  I,,  <y>n4itsui,  pp.  of 
coMdirc  (>  ft.  condire  =  Sp.  Pg.  OF.  condir), 
preserve,  pickle,  etc.:  see  condiment.]    1.  To 


corrected  and  schlomi'tas 


,  which  it  carefully 


never  do  good.  Jer. 

The  entertainment  was  exceeding  civil,  hut  besides  a 
good  olki,  the  dishes  were  trifling,  hash'd  and  eondittd  af- 
ter their  (Portuguese)  way.      t'crtun,  Mary,  Dec.  4,  1U7U. 

2.  To  embalm. 

Tile  friends  and  diaclplea  of  the  holy  Jesus,  havmc  de- 
voutly compoaed  his  body  to  burial,  anointed  It,  washed 
It.  and  eew/ifed  It  with  spices  and  perfumes,  laid  ft  in  a 
acpulclire.      *       Jet.  Jw|if*e,  Worka(ed.  1KISX  I.  8*4. 

pre- 
can- 


rves?; 


inetaptior  lias  I 

 I  ....  P.  Hall,  Mud.  Eng.,  p.  10. 

(6)  With  reference  to  censure,  punishment,  or 
what  is  of  the  nature  of  punishment  :  the  more 
common  use. 

Speak  what  tl  art.  and  how  thoii  hast  been  usd. 

That  1  niav  give  him  coni/wa  punishment. 

Hrau.  ami  PI.,  Knight  of  llurniiut  Pestle,  III.  4. 
In  an  extant  Bull  he  reproves  the  Archldahop  of  Glaat-ow 
and  other  jn-elatea  of  Scotland.  .  .  .  IreaU  them  as  aclitii; 
unworthily  of  their  holy  mlllng.  ami  Ihnalens  them  with 
wMe/n  censure.  Milnuto.  Ijiitn  rhrutianity,  xt.  9. 

condignity  (koii-dlg'nl-ti),  «.  f=  F.  condiynite 
—  Sp.  CifHduiriidad  —  Pg.  cttnttignidade  =  It. 
cundtijmUt,  i  ML.  'cnndigniUi(t-)*,  <  L,  enndig- 
iiiw,  condign:  see coNdign  aud  -ity.]  1.  Merit; 
desert. —  2.  In  scktyltutic  theol.,  specifically,  the 
merit  of  human  actions  considered  as  consti- 
tuting a  ground  for  a  claim  of  reward. 

CoistfiVrisi'rjr  and  concruity  (mcrltuni  de  cmdigno  aud  de 
•  •  .n  ci  'on  nt.  "terms  usH  )i)  IIm.  niio.iliii.li  to  explain 
thi  ll  ikv  iiIIiii  i,|dnliiiu  relative  |.i  liuioan  no  til  uti.l  .h - 
serving.    The  ScnttsU  lualiiUlii  ctett  II  Is  possible  for  mall 

in  his  natural  state  so  to  live  as  to  deserve  the  lirsu  f 

0w*V  by  wbieli  he  may  la-  enabled  touMain  salvation,  thai 
nuliiral  nttiens  irmigitiitaa)  for  grace  lH*iug  such  as  to 
■  •bilge  tin  licUt  to  grant  It,  Such  is  (he  merit  uf  cmikTtl- 
Ity.  Tl»e  Thomists  ,.n  it,,-  other  hand,  contend  tlsal  man, 
hy  tile  divine  aasistame,  Is  capalde  of  so  living  as  to  merit 
eternal  lib-.  t>.  kg  w.irthy  (cimdignua)  of  it  in  tlw  sight  >.f 
Hod.  In  till- hypothesis,  tlMi|Uestlonnf  previiius  prepara- 
tion for  th.  gt-ar..  which  enables  him  to  lie  worth)  is  not 
Introduced.   This  Is  the  in.  i  it  ,.|  ,-...^r,.;«if«." 

H"*,  Eeclca  IS,  t 

condignly  (kon-din'li),  mfr.  In  u  condign  man- 
ner: according  to  merit;  deservedly;  justly. 


CvutiftJn  punlslKsl. 


p.  in. 


condi te  t  (kon'dit ),  a.    [<  L.  conditu. 
served,  etc.:  see  the  verb.l  Preserv 
died. 

Crato  pn-scrilx-s  the  eonditr  frnit  of  wild  rose  to  a  no- 
bleman bis  isalicnt.  Bnrtim,  Anal,  of  Mel.,  p.  111. 

conditementt  (kon-dll'ment).  ».  [<  rondite  + 
•aunt,]  1.  A  composition  of  conserves,  pow- 
ders, and  spices  in  the  form  of  an  electuary. — 
2.  Seasoning;  spice;  savor;  flavor;  relish. 

A  scholar  can  have  no  tioile  of  natural  philosophy  w  ith- 
out some  eoisifi/euiesif  of  the  iiialhrmatlets- 

lly.  Ilarktt,  Abp.  Williams,  I.  10, 

condition  (kon-dish'on),  n.  [<  ME.  eondimm, 
condicioHn.  rarely  condition.  <l)F.  condition,  F. 
condition  (>  1).  konditic  =  ti.  condition  —  Uan. 
Sw.  Condition )  =  Pr.  roitrft'cio  ~  Sp.  condition  — 
I'g.  emdiedo  =  It.  condhionc,  <  h.  eondicio(n-), 
in  hh.  and  ML.  commonly  but  improperly 
stielled  ronititm(n-)  (ami  hence  erroneously 
iilentified  with  LL.n>in/ifi/>i  «-).a  making.  <  con- 
dere,  pp.  ronditnt,  put  t««retlter :  condimmt, 
conditri).  a  stipulation,  agreement,  clinice.  mar- 
riage, also  external  position,  situation,  eircutii- 
stances,  nature,  condition  (in  many  senses), 
with  short  radical  vowel.  condlcio{n-)  (cf.  dl- 
eio{n-),  authority,  rule,  power,  lit.  a  speaking 
or  directing).  <  mmlictn ,  agree  upon,  concert, 
promise,  proclaim,  announce,  publish.  engBge, 
in  LL.  also  assent  to,  consent,  also  deraaml 
back,  orig.  talk  over  together.  <  i  «m-,  together. 
+  diem,  speak,  say,  tell,  mention,  aflirm.  de- 
clare, etc.  (with  lung  radical  Vowel),  of  like 
origin  with  diearr,  make  known,  proclaim,  de- 
clare, orig.  point  out.  as  in  indUnre,  indleate, 
el  ■.  .  set  rf«  turn,  indicoti .]  1.  rJ  In  | ,. u-- j. •  1. 1  :i r 
im>de  of  being  of  a  person  or  thing:  situa- 
tion, with  reference  either  to  internal  or  to  ex- 


condition 

ternal  circumstances;  existing  state  or  case; 
plight ;  circumstances. 

Estimate  the  greatnras  of  this  mercy  by  the  osnfirion 
It  finds  the  sinner  in.  .soufA,  Semnoiia. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  are  not  forms  of  Energy ; 
neither  are  they  forma  of  niattsT.  TTiey  may  perhaps  be 
provlalonallv  defined  as  properties  in*  Cifsnf  if  uuia  of  Hatter. 

A  ItanitU.  Prtn  of  Ptiyalc*.  p.  ils. 

2.  Quality ;  property;  attribute;  characteristic. 

Men  of  Vnilo  han  this  eondietnun  of  kynde,  that  th«i 
novcrv  gon  out  of  hare  owne  t'ontrre. 

MandetilU.  Travela,  p  1« 

It  teemed  to  us  a  enufifiusi  and  property  of  <! 
ers  and  laHng*  to  lie  hhlden  and  unseen  to ,. triers. 

The  true  cotvftiion  of  warre  Is  onely  to  supp 
proud  ami  defend  Uie  Innocent,  aa  did  that  most  | 
Wine*  Slglamundua,  Prlm-e  of  tlum-  i*onntrl«» 

Cupt.  John  Sutith,  True  Travels,  II.  is*. 

3f.  A  state  or  eharactoristie  of  the  mind;  a 
habit;  collectively,  ways;  disposition;  temper. 

We  be  not  ther  ageln  ;  but  ye  hane  seyn  his  fndttwuui 
and  we  nc  haue  not  dun  sn,  and  therfore  we  prayc  ynw  b> 
and  the  uianrre  of  hys 
gouenusunco  that  he  will  hen  of  here-after. 

.Iferfin  (E.  E.  T.  S.V.  L  106. 

,  of  the  devil 
M.  of  V.,  L  i. 

He  that  gathereUi  not  *very  day  aa  much  aa  I  du».  the 
next  day  shall  be  aet  beyond  the  rluer.  and  be  banish.,! 
from  Uie  Fort  as  a  drone,  till  he  amend  his  com* it ioisi  or 
startie.  Quoted  In  Copf .  John  Smith  i  True  Travels,  I.  £5. 

4.  Hank  ;  state,  with  respect  to  the  orders  or 
grades  ol  society  or  to  property: 
lutely  in  the  sense  of  high  rank :  as,  a 
of  condition. 


tasted  may  he  harmless,  but  can 
r.  rajrfor,  Worka  (ed.  IHWi),  I,  42». 


no  eiisnfif  ion  rise  : 
■  part ;  there  all  the  honour  Ilea, 

Popr,  Essay  on  Man,  Iv.  IM. 
]  of  niiMfu-u-s!  always  make  a  present  on 
to  the  value  of  atmilt  six  pounds. 
Poroett,  Ueacrtption  of  tan  East.  II.  I.  II. 
The  Illlusl'lUnta  of  Kitsaia  are  divided  Into  the  following 
eoinfifunu.  vU  ,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  merchants  and 
burghers,  the  peasants.  Bnmyhai*. 

5.  A  requisite;  something  the  non-concurrence 
or  non-fulfilment  of  which  would  prevent  a  re- 
sult from  taking  place;  a  prerequisite. 

That  a  cause  efhVlent  lie  a  cause  of  Itself  two  mmtit i*>tu 
are  requisite.  .  .  .  If  eitiier  of  these  are  wanting  Uie  DflflM 
is  said  to  be  by  accident. 

/,',.,-  -.„ J „-,,.•/.  tr.  by  a  (ientleluan.  I.  xvli  IS. 

of  thorough  scientific  education  la  an  ah- 
of  industrial  progre-sa. 
//Hxfeg,  Science  and  ItaltnTr. 
According  to  the  beat  notion  I  can  form  of  the  meaning 
of  "eonu'irion,"  either  aa  a  term  of  philosophy  or  of  com- 
tuon  life,  It  meana  that  on  which  something  elae  la  con- 
tingent, or  (more  dednltely)  which  being  given, 
thing  elae  niata  ■*  tskea  place.  I  nrotniae  to  do 
tiling  on  eondltlutl  that  ymt  do  aonvcltllllg  rise  : 
you  do  this,  I  will  do  that ;  It  not.  I  will  do  as  I 
J.  S.  Mill.  Exam,  of  Han 


vllised  man.  al  the  mercy  of  his  ■ 
in  his  diet  than  theclviltnil. 

//.  S/aoseer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  I  41. 

7.  A  stipulation;  a  statement  of  terms:  an 
agreement  or  consideration  demanded  or  offered 
in  return  for  something  to  be  granted  or  done, 
as  in  a  bargain,  treaty,  or  other  engagement. 

We  lie  come  to  aerac  yow,  wtth  this  ronrfiWoii.  that  ye  de- 
sire not  to  knowe  oure  names.     Afrr,',,,,K  E.T.H.),ll.  S«». 
He  sen.il  th  an  amiiassage,  and  .hslreth  nnsdifunu  of 

ssyasw,  i ,,i.  in  st. 

8.  In  ffjiir .-  (n)  A  statement  that  a  thing  is  or 
shall  be,  which  constitutes  the  essential  basis 
or  an  essential  part  of  the  basis  of  a  contract 
or  grant ;  a  future  and  uncertain  aet  or  event 
not  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, on  the  performance  or  happening  of 
which  the  lo(ral  consequences  of  the  transaction 
are  made  to  depend.  More  s|»-rlflcii]|y.  a  condition 
is  n  provision  ..ii  the  fulfilment  of  which  depends  the  tak 
imi  cUcct  I',  ntliul.ili  ■  :i  -1'..  I  ,1  u,.  ,..ii„i-„  ,1  .r 
seine  climv  of  it.  or  the  existence  of  some  right  ittahllslwd 
,.r  recisniired  by  " 
which  la  a  pmniii 


I  by  it.  aa  distillguUhed  Irom  a  eoeenaair. 
.mils*  In  a  seuleil  Instrument  the  breach  of 


which  is  a  promise  In  a  seuleil  Instrument  the  breach  . 
,  which  may  give  it.e  to  a  ehtitii  for  damages,  but  not  nece, 
isarlly  the  forfeiture  of  any  right  Tlw  |>rrfomianre  of 
'covenant,  however,  may  la-  made  a  condition  of  thecouiit 


.  ....  .ii.ii.  ,.  ,,  ><,<«/  >n    tiiwir  ».--..*•■, ,,M.n< 

lied  eln.'ll.'V  of  the  ngreelnent-    A  mniHtum  ../eeroVsi/  |.  n 

iprovision  which  must  lie  fulfilled  or  nu  event  which  must 
pcrlir  Isrfore  the  illstnuiK-tit  or  clause  atlectisl  by  it  can 
lake  effect.  A  rnnifi/i.oi  mh„aur,>t  i-.n,t< mplstes  that, 
kft.  r  the  Instrument  has  taken  effect  a  righl  •  stablished 
i.xMgnlicd  by  it  may  lie  utinguuhed  hy  •••me  fulitre  ..r 
sjtu-crtnin  event. 

Siich  a  pla.v-.  such  sum  it  vims  as  nre 
—  Evpliso  il  In  tin-  coisiWion     XA«i  .  M.  of  V.,  i  1 

(h)  Iii  on/  /««•,  a  restriction  incorporated  with 
an  act,  the  consequence  of  which  is  to  make 
the  effect  of  the  volition  or  intention  depen- 
dent wholly  or  in  part  upon  an  external  cir- 
strlctlj  speaking,  there  Is  a  c 
the  civil  I. 


the  meaning  of  the  civ 


tola  legal 
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condition 

act  i*  suspended  until  the  accomplishment  or  non-acoom ■ 
plishuieiil  of  R  future  and  uncertain  event,  thmdtmil. 
V.  In  a  college  or  school :  (o)  The  requirement, 
made  of  a  student  upon  failure  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  scholarship.  M  in  an  examina- 
tion, that  a  new  examination  be  paused  before 
he  can  be  advanced  in  a  given  course  or  study, 
or  can  receive  a  degree :  an,  a  condition  in  ma t  he- 
matic*. {&)  The  study  to  which  such  require- 
ment U  attached :  as,  he  baa  six  condition*  to 
make  up.  (U.  S.J  — 10.  In  gram.,  the  protasis 
or  conditional  clause  of  a  conditional  sentence, 
rkte  conditional  sentence,  under  conditional — Con- 
dition collateral,  a  condition  anneied  to  a  collateral  act. 

Condition  lnbsront,  In  Snti  to  sr.  a  condition  which 
dewo-n.l.  to  the  heir  wiUi  the  land  granted,  etc.  — Condi- 
tion of  cognition,  at  of  a  eognltivo  faculty,  in  t*W»„ 
an  attritnite  wiUi  «liich  it  U  suppesved  the  Blind  cannot 
help  investing  every  object  of  thai  faculty :  an  clement 
which,  derived  from  the  nilnifa  structure,  cannot  but  en- 
ter Into  every  ennreptiiwi  It  ia  able  pwfonn,  though  there 
maj  be  no  prototype  of  it  in  the  object  of  the  concep- 
tion, Such  are,  in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  apace  and  time, 
ami  the  cabnrorie*.— Conditions  of  environment.  sec. 
nenl.    Conditions  of  salt,  the  particular  terma. 


act  forth  in  writing 
to  be  aolil  at  anetlo 
dnam..»n  Miuathn 
of  a  system  at  hodlc 
liecttoll  between  ce 
an  equation  expr 


>  with  which  property  la 
Equation  of  condition.  («)  In 
expressing  the  effect  upon  the  motion 
i  produced  by  an  absolutely  rigid  BOB. 
tain  part*,  (ft)  In  the  theory  o/ermrr. 
nil  an  obaervatlon  witli  U 


under  which  it  waa  taken. -Estate  upon  condition. 
See  e*>me.~  In  hard  condition,  in  AorKi-nsritso,  in  llrm 
or  very  good  condition. 

( The  horaeal  are  tioth  Vn  Aiirtf  condition,  to  II  [the  race) 
ran  come  off  in  ten  day*,  tuinvuiv. 
Necessary  condition. a  condition  In  aenae  t< :  a  conditio 
aloe  o.na  non.  Negative  Condition.  Same  aa  nrmmry 
e*avtitian  StlinCwnt  condition,  an  antecedent  from 
'  the  consequent  aurely  follows.  =  gyn.  L  Clreum- 
i,  station,  pllght.-T.  Article,- 


 i  ikon-dish'on),  r.  f.    [=a  i\  cemtlition- 

ner,  Of.  rvinf/icjoiicr,  conditioner,  eondicumnrr 
—  sp.  condicionar  =  Pg.  condicmir,  ranttictonar 
=  It.  eondicionare.  <  ML.  conditiimare,  condi- 
tion, rest  riot;  froni  the  noun.  Cf.rmw/if<o«<if«.] 
1.  To  form  a  condition  or  prerequisite  of;  de- 
termine or  govern. 

Vet  ieaa.  that  dally  gain  upon  Hie  ■bore. 
Have  eUi  and  flow,  conditioning  their  march. 

TVnnyKrn,  The  (iolden  Year. 

The  appetite  of  hunger  must  precede  anil  eoMdifien  the 
pleasure  w  hich  emulate  in  it*  sallsfaetton. 

T.  U.  (irten.  Prolegomena  to  Ethica,  |  161. 

LUuiU  we  did  not  act 
Omlifiirni  all  we  ilo. 

.If.  tirnold.  Erapedocle*  on  Etna. 

S.  To  subject  to  something  as  a  condition; 
make  dependent  or  conditional  on :  with  on  or 
upon :  as,  he  conditioned  his  forgiveness  npon 
repentance. 

All  tlw  advantages  of  Mnucular  vialou  are  rotstfuimtni 
«n  convergence  only.  Divergence  would  only  confuse  by 
giving  false  Informal   1*  On/*,  -Sight,  p. 

3.  In  mrtnjih.,  to  place  or  cognize  under  con- 
ditions. 

The  tree  or  the  mountain  being  group*  of  phenomena, 
what  we  ansert  aa  peraiaUng  independently  of  the  per 
ciplent  mind  la  a  Something  which  1" 
ditvvi  either  a»  tree  or  aa  mountain. 

4.  To  stipulate;  contract; 

It  Wis 

1  put  to  death  alihla  male  children 

Haitian,  Hist.  World. 

I  muit  amttitian 
this  gentleman  by.  a  wttneaa. 

B.  Joneirn,  The  llevll  ia  an  A  a*.  L  2. 

8.  In  mercantile  Language,  to  test  (a  commod- 
ity) in  order  to  ascertain  its  condition;  spe- 
cifically, to  test  (silk)  in  order  to  know  the  pro- 
portion of  moisture  it  contains. — 6.  To  require 
(a  student)  to  bo  reexamined,  after  failure  to 
show  the  attainment  of  a  required  degree  of 
scholarship,  a*  a  condition  of  remaining  in  the 
class  or  college,  or  of  receiving  a  degre*.  See 
conditio*. 5.  [U.S.] 

conditional  <koti-dish'ou-al),  a.  and  «.    [=  1'. 

conditionnel  ="Sp.  Pg."rortf/icio«<i/  =  It.  condi- 
c'wnatr,  <  LI/,  cmdittimali.1,  condicionalix,  <  L. 
condicio(n-),  condition:  see  condition,  it.]  Ha. 

1.  Imposing  conditions;  containing  or  depend- 
ing on  a  condition  or  conditions;  made  with 
limitations;  not  absolute; 
certain  terms;  stipulative. 

That  aelf  reform  which  Is  reiidifionai  upon  the  wlt.li  for 
It,  7\  //  tirttn,  lYolcgomella  to  Ethica,  I  110. 

Having  at  one  time  .  .  .  made  the  granting  of  money 
ct»fi/oi«,ii  on  the  olnlaln merit  of  Jiutlcc,  the  Slate*  tlen- 
rral  [of  I'rancel  was  Indiieeil  to  surrender  It*  retraining 
power..  //  ,ywr  ITt  i  of      iol    t  Mil. 

2.  Involving  or  expressing  a  condition.  <«t  la 

i-air.  etpreaaliu.  aa  a  propositi. in,  Oiat  one  thing  will  or 
wimld  be  or  happen  If  another  U  or  waa.  or  doee  or  did 
happen  |  contalnlnii  an  a  aylhajlsni,  *och  a  premlae.  By 


1175 

a  few  writ*™  the  term  coiu/Hionaf  pnpMiibm  is  naed  to 
include  the  disjunctive  form. 

When  la  It  (a  hypothetical  proportion!  aald  to  he  m- 
diluautU  r  When  tile  conjunction  if  la  act  lictore  any  aim- 
pie  proposition,  aa  thua :  If  it  he  a  man.  It  la  a  sensible 
hoily.  WumfenUe,  Arte  of  Loglcke  (14M0I. 

(b)  In  .foi.-'i  expressing  an  nae-tlnlptlon  or  a  supposition  ; 
containing  or  Involving  a  pro|ioaltlou  aa  a  premlae  from 
which  a  conclusion  or  I  nfercnee  tidlows :  aa,  a  ctaulitionnt 
toiijunctluu .  a  eomliliMUtt  aentence.  Conditional  bap- 
tism. Sou  haja^em.— Conditional  conjunction,  a  con- 
junction etpreaatng  a  condition.  Such  conjunction*  In 
Engllah  are  i/<obaolcte  and  provincial  «n>.  <o  tin  the  aenae 
of  Ji'  tiUf/t.  linicM  t»«f),  eu-.— Conditional  estate.  See 
<itatr.  Conditional  fee.  s.e/xa.  Conditional  form, 
a  fonu  of  11  hi  verb  uaod  to  exprma  a  condition,  or  a  con- 
clualon  front  a  condition :  thna,  /  should  m> ;  he  iconic/ 
come;  atlch  etprvaalona^  whether  phraaee  like  theae  or 
proper  rerMoroia  (aa  I'rench  firm,  il  raraafrai/l,  are 
oometliifeea  calleil  a  conditional  mode.— Conditional  Im- 
mortality, m  lAroo.  the  doctrine  that  Immortality  I*  not 
Inherent  in  the  race,  hut  i«  coiidllli  mal  upon  faith  In  C'hrlat. 

Conditional  limitation,  a  gift  to  a  third  perwm,  in 
case  a  condition  preacrthed  ahisild  take  elf  ect ;  a  condition 
In  a  grantor  do»l»c,  the  non  (ulllliucnt  of  wliicii  will  cauan 
the  property  to  paaa  to  a  third  party.-  Conditional 
mode.  See  e/*n*lituinal  /arm.  Conditional  obligation, 
In  (air,  an  obligation  depending  on  the  eilatr n<«  of  a  con. 
dIUon.  l  onditlona  anneied  to  ohllgaUona  liave  been  dla 
tlngnbhed  aa  uxnWe  and  impumM* :  the  former  are  »ndl 
a*  may  naturally  or  legally  happen ;  the  latter,  audi  »•  arc 
contrary  to  the  law  or  to  good  moral*.  PoMlble  condition* 
have  been  clWillgilUhed  aa  pofend'of  or  ;Wr*fni<ii-e,  »nch 
aa  are  a  Ithlu  the  power  of  the  party  InuiloneJ  with  them, 
and  oirioil,  »uch  a*  depend  upon  an  .  vent  over  which  the 
party  low  no  control  Conditional  pardon,  a  pardon  to 
which  a  condition  ia  annrnol.  the  performance  of  which  I* 
Jldlty  of  the  pardon.  nVmrier.-  -  Con- 
a  phraae  ec|iiivalcnt  to  a  conditional 
aa  jteonVied  that,  in  out  Unit,  etc. 
._.  (u)  A  aale  the  Irfrnliug  effect  of  which, 
delivery  of  the  thing  aidil,  I*  made  to  de- 
]»ud  on  due  payment  or  other  j»Tfornianee  by  the  buyer, 
•o  that  meanwhile  the  title  or  ownership  I*  not  verted  In 
him.  <*>)  A  aale  on  roiidlthin  that  the  vendor  may  re- 
pun-hue  on  certain  terma  Jfinor  -  Conditional  Mn- 
ten o«,  a  aentenisi  ttatlng  a  condition  ami  the  conclusion 
dependent  upon  It;  a  hypothetical  prrhMl.  When  coin- 
plete,  It  comdata  of  twoclauaea:  (1)  the  conditional clailac, 
also  railed  the  ro-iKiitiim  or  j<rofim«,  Inlroduceil  by  \f,  or 
an  ec|aivalent  word.  I'lpreated  or  Implied  ;  and  (S)  Uiecon- 
Wuai'on  or  Ifyailfosie. 

IX  n.  1.  A  word  expressutjr  a  condition. — 
9.  A  conditional  clause  ;  a  limitation ;  a  condi- 
tion. Baton.  [Kare.]—  3.  In  logic,  a  proposi- 
tion which  expresaea  a  condition.— 4.  In  flfraiw., 
a  conditional  particle. 

condltionality  ikon-dish-on-ari-tl),  n.  [=  V. 
conditionnaliU,^tc.;  as  conditional  +  •<'!/.]  The 
quality  of  being  conditional  or  limited ;  Limita- 
tion liv  certain  terms.    Dr.  H.  More. 

conditionalize  (kon-tlish'ou-al-u),  r.  t. ;  prot. 
and  pp.  cosrfifionn/i.-ryi,  ppr.  cnnditionaliXn,,, 
[<  ,->w.fif,»«.;/  +  -«J0,]  To  condition ;  qualify. 
[Hare.] 

I.  however,  wimld  hold  that  ...  the  word  sanguine . 
when  eitsnfitsono/ixeJ  liy  Croydon  |aa  froydon  sanguine,  a 
color],  waa  satirically  Usnl  out  of  It*  meaning. 

.V.  and  <i.,  7th  aer.,  III.  ». 

conditionally  (kon-dish'on-al-i),  tiotr.  In  a  con- 
ditional manner;  under  certain  conditions  or 
with  certain  limitations ;  on  particular  terms 
or  stipulations ;  not  absolutely  or  jiositively. 

IViwhatan  (to  eipresae  hi*  lone  to  Newport),  when  he 
Hed  him  with  twenlle  Turkic..  < 


or  having  certain  qualities,  or  a  certain  con- 
stitution, temperament,  temper,  etc. ;  circum- 
stanced ;  constituted :  most  frequently  used 
in  composition :  aa,  vruU-et/nditiontd ;  ill-coao'i- 
litmed. 

Joan,  the  general  of  the  boat  of  !«rael.  .  .  .  ao  condi- 
li..»ed,  thai  easy  il  is  not  to  define  whether  It  were  lor 
Ilavnl  harder  to  mlH  the  liclfecllt  of  Ilia  warlike  ability,  or 
to  bear  the  enormity  of  his  other  crimes. 

Uooker,  Koctea.  Polity,  vIL  is. 

Much  prouiaiou  waa  very  badly  emidit iuned ;  nay.  the 
nnga  would  not  eat  that  Come  they  brought. 

l|u<ite<l  ill  Capf,  John  Smith  •  True  Travel*,  II.  Mi. 
Out  awnct-coiufitfeon'd  |Hince«a  .  .  .  never  uaed  us 
W  Ith  such  contempt.    Sfiussnjer,  The  Kenegado.  v.  2. 

2.  Existing  under  or  subject  to  conditions;  lim- 
ited by  conditions;  dependent 

Art  I*  the  one  corner  of  human  111 
take  our  eaac.  .  .  .  In  other  place*  oi 
Hitioned  and  eniliarriuwed. 

//.  Jamtr.  Jr.,  PortralU  of  Places,  p.  «s. 

The  offlen  of  verbal  Indectlolls  I*  biciprraaquallned  and 
eosiifitsoitni,  rather  than  complex,  thought. 

ti.  I'.  Mnrrh,  Lccta.  on  Eng  Lang. ,  ivl. 

3.  In  metaph.,  placed  or  cognized  under  condi- 
tions or  relations ;  relative. 

II.  «.  In  mrfflji*.,  collectively,  the 
as  existing  anil  known  under  conditioi 
its:  always  with  the  definite  article: 
to  the  unconditioned  or  alwdute. 

The  Vncoiidltloned  la  the  incugnlaable  ami  Inconcclv 
able;  ita  notion  being  only  negative  of  the  Conditioned, 
which  last  can  only  lie  |m«itlvely  known  or  conceived 


Sir  W. 
The  rondtiimuvt  is  the 


two  uncolidltloliab-a  cxeliulve  of  e« 
Il  can  tie  conceived  aa  piavalbte,  In: 
Iplea  of  contradiction  and  exclude 
admitted  aa  llcceaaary. 

>  If.  Hamilton,  IMacllaaiona.  p.  II. 


prill 


IJiacusalona,  p.  12. 
the  (wo  extremea 
h  other,  net  tlier  of 
,  of  which,  on  the 
I  middle,  one  must 


conditioning-honBe  (kon-dish'on-ing-hous),  n. 

A  trade  establishment"  where  silk  is  tested. 

Simmondt.    See  cosrftfion,  r.  f.,  6. 
conditlonlyt  (koii-.Uah'on.li),  adv.   [<  conditio,, 

+  dyl.    Ct.  conditionally.]    Same  as  conrfifMW- 

ally. 

And  tlkotigh  aire  give  but  thn*  <v>wfiriWy. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Attrophcl  ami  Stella- 

condltio  sine  qua  non  (kon-dish'i-o  afnl  kwa 
non).  |  L..  u  condition  without  which  not  .  .  .  : 
see  condition,  itinc3,  qua,  and  «"».]  A  necessary- 
or  indispensable  condition.  See  <VN<fifio»,  n.,o. 
conditory  (kon'di-to-ri),  n.;  pi. m*rfitoric»(-rix). 
[<  Li  coitrfiforiiim,  '<  condere,  pp.  conditu*.  lay 
up,  put  away:  see  fymfftmewf.]  A  repository 
for  storing  or  keeping  things.  [Kare.J 
COEditourt,  «■  f  ME.,  <  OF.  coitrfaifor,  cosr/afor, 
eonduiteur  (mott.  F.  coNrfticfcitr),  <  L.  fww.Kr- 
for,  a  leader:  see  conductor. \  A  conductor;  a 
guide;  a  loader. 
[Ami  then  ll«.y  haddc|  a  gocaje  condifour  that  aetle  light 
•enssl  |that  they  were  In  noiiihre 


vjnoted  In  Cnpt.  John  Smith  t  True  Travel*,  I.  ITt 

HI*  authority  wa*  by  the  People  Brat  glv'  n  him  taasxbt 
. n.oV v,  in  Uir  and  under  Law  and  uuilvr  tlath  al*o  (or 
tho  Kliigdoni*  good  and  not  otherwise. 

XUItM,  Rikonoklaatea,  uvlii. 

oonditionaryt  (kgn-dish'pn-a-ri),  n.  [<  ML. 
Vo*rfi'i<>Mri«m,  <  co«ditio(«-),  L.  co»o*icwi(»t-). 
condition  :  see  condition,  «.]  A  stipulation  or 
condition. 

Would  (ioil  in  mercy  diipcmic  with  It  aa  a  eonifificnary, 
yet  wo  could  not  H  happy  without  It.  A'urm. 

COnditionata,       Plural  of  cimditionatum. 

conditionate  (kon^lush'on-at),  a.  [<  ML.  o«n- 
ditinnaluit.  pp.  of  luiirfifiosiirc,  put  uihIit  con- 
ditions, restrict,  condition :  soe  condition,  r.] 
Conditional ;  subject  to  conditions. 

Itarac  s  answer  is  fnittiful.  thisiph  coni/irfunofe. 

Bp.  Hall.  Jael  and  Slsera. 

COnditionttte  (kon-ilish'oti-at).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  conditionatetl,  jipr.  anulitionatina.  K  ML. 
WmdiUonatutt,  pp. :  sec  the  adj.]  To  condition ; 
qualify;  regulate. 

So  Is  It  usunl  ainisngst  u»  to  iiualifle  and  eimditionitu  the 
twel>e  moiithi  of  tin-  year  anawerably  unto  the  temper  of 
the  luelvc  ihiys  in  t  iiristinna 

Air  T.  Bramie,  Vnlg.  Err.,  vL  t. 

conditionatttm  (kon-slish'i-o-na'ttim).  n. ;  pi. 
ctmditionaUt  <-t#).  [NL..  neut.  of  Mis.  eoMjfi- 
fionnfMS,  pp.:  see  conditionalc,  a.  und  r.]  The 
consequent  of  a  hypothetical  priiposition. 

«>nditionr>dlkon-diSh'ond).«.«nd  ».  [<co«- 
ditimx  +  -effJ.]  I.  a.  1.  Being  in  a  certain  state 


c«e,n  <u  many  foV  aa  many.   Jfertia  (K,  S.  T.  »  X  ML  as*, 
condiviaion  (kon-di-vizh'on),  n.    [<  con-  +  di- 
rurion.]    A  logical  division  or  classification  co- 
existing with  another  which  crosses  it. 

(me  and  the  same  object  may,  likewise,  he  differently 
divided  from  different  |eilllta  ol  view,  whereby  roiirfin- 
«om  arise,  which,  taken  together,  are  all  reciprocally  co- 
ordinated. Sir  W.  Uamillan, 

coil  diet,       An  obsolete  form  of  candle. 

condlert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  chandler. 

condolatory  (kpn-do'la-to-ri).  «.    Llrreg-  < 
dole  +  -rifory.l  Expressing  condolence.  .Smart. 

condole  (kon-dol'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  condoled, 
ppr.  condiHing.  [=  V.  condouloir  (cf.  Sp.  rv>». 
dolerne,  eondoUeerse  =  I'g.  amdoergr  =  It.  com- 
tUilerm.  all  retl.)  =  1>.  knudalcrrn  =  fl.  costfofi- 
ren  =  Pan.  koHdnlt  rr,  <  LL.  condotere,  condole, 
<  L.  rwnii-,  with,  +  dolrre.  grieve:  see  dole".] 

1.  intrann.  To  speak  sympathetically  to  one  in 
pain,  grief,  or  misfortune;  use  expressions  of 
pity  or  compassion:  followed  by  irifA  before 
the"  person,  and  by  «»,  for,  or  orer  before  the 
subject  of  condolence. 

Having  reineniliered  this  place  In  Its  pristine  Iceatity,  I 
could  not  help  coii'/.WiM.,  retfA  him  on  its  present  ruinous 
situation.  UuidsmtrA,  Tenants  of  the  Leaaowes. 

Neighbors  crowded  round  Mm  to  nwirfiuV. 

linrnai,  King  and  V.m.V,  1.  Til. 

Il.t  trait*.  1.  To  commiserate  personally : 
address  words  of  sympathy  to,  on  account  of 
distress  or  misfortune. 

l*t  n»  tondat-  the  knight.  NAii*.,  Hen.  V„  II  I. 

Each  other's  eoinpany  li**cene«l  nur  anfferinca,  aud  waa 
some  i  oiufort,  that  we  might  conduce  ivne  anodler. 

/(.  k'nox (Artier s  Eng.  tiarner.  t.  .tt'')- 

2.  To  lament  or  grieve  over  witli  another;  ex- 
press sympathy  on  account  of;  lament. 

The  nr»t  Thing  he  I  Lord  Leicester]  did  wa*  to  comfol. 
the  late  O.  IV.waVr  .  Death.        H«rdt.  Utters.  I.  rl.  S. 
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condole 

I  come  not,  suiin  in ,  to  condole  thy  chance, 
Ai  these  perhaps,  jet  wish  It  had  out  been, 
Though  fur  no  friendly  Intent, 

M  i.'f S,  A.,  1.  1*711. 
Why  shuuM  our  port  petition  111*  far  ber  safe  delivery 
and  after w»M  evndote  her  mlacarriage !  Itrytien. 

condolementt  (kon-dol'meut).  a.  [<  comMe  + 
-nicitf.]    I.  The  act  of  condoling;  oandolenrc. 

Thry  were  |*-e*en(ed  to  the  king  .  .  .  with  an  address 
of  nmU(»uu/  fur  til*  low  of  Ills  utieen. 

lift  q/  .1.  »...,<,  p, 
3.  The  set  of  sorrowing  or  mourning;  grief; 
lamentation;  sorrow. 

To  persevere 
In  otie-tinate  roisdfSrntrftf  b»  a  course 
Of  Impious  ttubUinuiesa  ;  'tis  unmanly  grief. 

Shut.,  If  it  in  1. 1,  L  i. 

condolence  ( kon-do'lens) , ».  [a  F.  «>iuioMiit«e 
(>  It.  n>wtVM;/Hinjn  =  D.  knndiiteiintie  m  Bw. 
<-',nci«//in.-)  =  Sp.  Pg.  condotencUt  =  It.  conilo- 
fomra  =  G.  Icondolem  =  Dan.  kondolence,  <  ML. 
as  if  'mndolt-Htin,  <  LL.  <viiwWriii(f->,  ppr.  of 
cantioterr,  condole :  see  condole  ami  -ence.J  An 
expression  of  •sympathy  addressed  to  a  person 
in  distress,  misfortune,  or  bereavement. 

For  which  reason  their  congratulations  and  their  oendii- 
Utuxt  are  equally  wi.nl,  of  course.  SteeU,  Taller,  No.  low. 

A  special  message  of  imi*Mc««.  ilarnulay. 
=ByiL  Sympathy.  Commit/ration,  etc   See  pity. 
COndoler  (kon-do'ler),  n.    Une  who  condoles. 
Johntfon. 

condominate  (kon-dora'i-itat),  «.  [<  condoms- 
in,  iii  m)  +  -<Wr  l.  J  Of  the  nature  of  condominium. 

The  Kliat  of  I'ruasia  .  .  ,  had  acquired  the  complete 
proprietorship  nf  Laurnburg  by  buying  up  Austria's  «o«- 
nVmiNufr  nstiu  over  thai  Duchy.  Lowe,  lllamarek,  I.  aSJ. 

condominium  (kon-do-min'i-um),  n.  [Xh,  < 
ML.  cmtdomiatu,  a  co-proprietor,  <  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, +  dom/ntw,  master,  proprietor :  nee  do- 
mine,  dominie,  dominion.]  Joint  or  concurrent 
dominiou ;  ownership  including  jurisdiction  or 
power  of  disposal,  exclusive  as  against  all  the 
world  except  ono  or  more  co-owners.  The  term 
is  ninth  used  in  the  civil  taw  for  joint  riahu  in  rrm,  and 
In  International  law  of  i-onciirreul  national  Jurisdiction  or 
dominion. 

OhuuWiiuum.  which  tcnil*  to  spilt  up  Into  property  In 
the  narrow  sens*,  Wettmiusttr  rter,  CXXVI.  MS. 

Condonation  ( kon-dA-ius'shfln),  n.  [=  8p.  i>«. 
dmuirmn  —  Pg.  condonaetio  =  It.  condona^ione, 
<  I*,  condonation-),  <  condonare,  pp.  eomUmntnt, 
condone:  *e«  condone,]  1.  The  aot  of  condon- 
ing or  of  pardoning  *  wrong  act :  as,  the  con- 
donation of  un  offense. 

And  we  teach  and  Isdleve  that  when  alnnra  are  par- 
ehmed  hy  (5od,  Ood  doth  not  change  the  mind  of  the  sin- 
ner .  ,  ,  J  but  that  the  same  | ain |.  remaining*  In  the  soule 
of  nun,  in  like  manner  as  It  did  before  tvrulomttion.  is 
only  laken  away  by  a  not  Imputation  of  the  guilt. 

Bp.  JfunnWisou,  Appeal  loCwsar,  p.  100. 

Specifically— 2,  In  (dir.  the  act  or  ootirse  of 
conduct  by  which  a  husband  or  a  wife  is  held 
to  have,  pardoned  a  inatriuiotiUI  offense  com- 
mitted by  the  other,  as  the  taking  bark  of  his 
wife  by  a  husband,  knowing  that  ahe  has  com- 
inittnd  adultery.  To  have  this  effect,  the  con- 
duet  must  lie  such  as  to  imply  Intentional  and 
voluntary  remission. 

ComtonatiuK  ia  the  mnlasiun,  by  one  of  the  married 
parties,  of  a  matrimonial  offense  wldch  he  knows  the. 
other  has  committed,  on  Use  condition  Implied  by  the 
law  that  the  party  remitting  it  shall  afterward  bo  treated 
by  Ibe  other  with  conjugal  kindness. 

BMop,  Marriaice  and  Divorce,  II.  |  XI. 

The  Immediate  effect  of  condonation  Is  to  liar  the  party 
condoolnej  uf  bis  or  her  remedy  for  the  <ilfence  In  uurslloii. 

Motley  and  WMetey. 

condone  {kon-don'),  P.  jiret.  and  pp.  con- 
doned, ppr.  condoning.  [=  OF.  rvmrfourr,  com- 
duncr,  cotulonnrr,  cundnntr,  permit,  suffer,  par- 
don, aw  Sp.  Pg.  findoniir  =  It.  condonarc,  <  L. 
eondomtrc,  give,  give  up,  remit,  refrain  from 
punishing,  <  comi-  +  donatv,  give:  see  rfonafr.] 
1.  To  forgive  or  pardon,  aa  aomething  wrong, 
especially  by  tmpllcution,  as  through  some  sx-t 
of  friendship  or  conlldence  toward  the  offend- 
er; overlook,  aa  an  offense  or  fault. 

CtMidW.  an  old  Irani  technicality  has  of  late  received 
a  popular  weleusne.  as  a  ^lately  euuienilsm  for  *  pardon 1 
or  •  overlook.'  Hull,  Mod.  Enjt.  (ed.  1x73),  p.  SSS. 

War  wan  rather  eundiukvf  than  conscrratiul,  and  what- 
ever miuht  Ih<  Use  case  with  a  few  isolate,!  prelate*,  tbu 
Church  did  iuiUiIiu  to  Increase  or  rucntrace  it. 

Lteiy,  Kunip  Morals,  II.  irn. 

»>  an-  not  to  BBBaM  that  every  nltcinw  tnlirht  he  rv«. 
tf«ti'if  for  a  cwtnjn  sum  In  motiry. 

C.  U.  fearm*.  Early  and  Mid.  Aires  of  Ens.,  will. 
Specifically— 2.  In  loir,  to  forgivi-.  or  to  act 
so  aa  lo  imply  forgiveness  of  ia  violation  of 
the  marrinKf  vow).  .Seervtm/oitrifioir, 'J. —  3.  To 
causo  to  overlook  or  forgive ;  atone  for.  [Kare.] 
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He  |  Dnnatellol  however,  ronsfasvasf  these  defects  hy  the 
•tPrinrth  <it  his  assertions,  tile  lire  of  bla  style  and  the 
inu-ikriulenl  ease  with  which  Ills  skilful  hand  trued 
flowing  line*  of  unturpaased  delicacy  and  freedutn  upon 
the  marble.  ft  C.  Perkim,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  «1 

-  Syn.    Sl'il  jHinlim. 

condor  (kon'dorl.  «.  f=  I).  6,  Sw.  condor  = 
Dan.  I  mill,, r  =  y.  condor,  formerly  condor*  e= 
It.  roudorc ,  <  Sp,  pg.  condor,  <  Per'uv.  cualar,  a 
condor.]  1.  A  very  large  South  American  bird 
of  prey,  Sarcorhamphui  grj/phtu,  of  the  family 
CathartUltz  or  American  vultures,  having  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  naked  and 
largely  carunciilatc,  an  exposed  ruff  of  downv 
white  feathers  round  the  neck,  and  the  general 
plumage  blackish,  varied  with  much  white  in 
the  wings.  The  stn  uf  the  condor  has  been  (really  B< 
aguvraled  ;  it  is  not  known  to  eiceed  u  feet  in  strelch  of 
wlnira,  mid  Is  little  over:!  feet  In  tidal  length.  The  bird  In- 
habits chiefly  the  Andean  regions,  at  rlevalliwis  of  from 
lo.oto  to  Ifi.tia)  feet  aisive  the  sea,  where  it  breeds,  making 
no  ncM,  but  laying  lu  osgs  on  the  bare  rock*.  Con  Jon 
are  never  seen  In  large  companies,  Isit  in  groups  d!  three 
or  four,  and  dearend  to  the  plain  only  when  Impelled  by 
hunger.  At  such  times  two  of  thnu  will  successfully  at- 
lack  shesp,  goaU,  deer,  etc.,  tbisigh  as  a  rule  they  preler 
carrion. 

2.  A  South  American  gold  coin.  That  of  Ecua- 
dor and  Colombia  is  worth  $9.647 ;  that  of  Chili, 
RI.123 — CaJlfornla  condor,  the  large  vulture  of  Cali- 
fornia, CarAarbts  or  />srudoor-{rpAMs  mf  i/t-nuimw,  rcacm- 


Cslirursss  Cesskw  | c  athaetel  .-I.;.--  assail), 


hllng  tlM'  Andean  condor  and  fully  as  large,  with  the  head 
ami  beak  dltfrrt-iilly  shaped  and  notcaruiiculale.nodnwny 
collar,  much  Iras  white  on  the  wings,  and  the  idumiure  of 
the  breast  of  peculiar  levtarv. 

condottiere  (kori-ilot-tia're),  n. ;  pi.  condnlticri 
(-ri).  [It.,  lit.  a  leader,  conductor  (=  OF.  ewis- 
duiticr,  <  ML.  aa  if  'condutloriu*),  <  condatUi, 
way,  road,  conduct,  conduit,  <  ML.  coNdsicfirg, 
escort,  guard ;  cf.  L.  conducti,  mercenary  sol- 
diers, prop.  pi.  of  conductut,  pp.  of  conditccrc, 
hire,  lit.  bring  together:  see  conduct,  condweA 
In  Italian  hint.,  one  of  a  class  of  professional 
military  captains  in  thefourteenthaiid  fifteenth 
centuries,  who  rained  troops  and  sold  their  ser- 
vices to  warring  states  and  princes.  Thla  system 
pri  ialleil  to  a  considerable  rltent  all  over  Kulvpe  Just 
before  the  Intruduction  ol  regular  standing  anuira. 

He  espollaril  the  calls*  Of  Faulty  in  the  pending  quel 

tlon  with  tlie  aval  of  a  cmf 

i/ouvua,  Mulem  Instance,  ilL 
Conduce  (kotwlus'),  r.i  prct.  ami  pp.  conrfurrrf, 
ppr.  conducing.  [In  older  form  eonduc,  <  OK. 
canduirc,  F.  conduirt  =  Pr.  ennduire,  condurrc 
a=  It.  candnrre  (see  candue )  •  =  Sp.  condueir  = 
Pg.  conduiir  =  It.  conducert,  conduct,  lead,  con- 
duce ;  <  L.  condnrcrc,  lead,  draw,  or  bring  to- 
gi-tlier.  draw  toward,  connect,  take  on  lease, 
rent,  hirr,  employ,  etc.,  <  ossmv,  together,  +  du- 
cere,  lead :  see  duke,  duet.  Cf .  alxtuee,  adduce, 
ettnee,  induce,  protlure,  reduce,  tieditre,  traduce. 
and  see  conduct,  r.]  Lf  trnnt.  1.  To  lead;  con- 
duct. 

My*  ItswMM  nsoiler  swet 
Ml  mater  fmatterj  conduce  to  the  ende  entire. 

Horn,  e/  fu,  ■.  •,  ,  „  (II  II  T.  S,\  Int,  L  ino. 
There  »u  setit  ajHs  my  lodging  the  Cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon .  .  .  lo  e>   m«  to  my  lady  s  presence 

A'fittc  /'ajwrs,  WoUej  to  lieu.  VIII.,  an.  IS'.T, 
2.  To  bring  about. 
To  roudinv  the  lean.  Sir  T.  Hoes. 

11.  intranii.  To  aid  in  or  contribute  toward 
bringing  about  a  result ;  lead  or  tend:  followed 
by  an  infinitive,  or  it  noun  preceded  by  f«;  as, 
temperance  and  exercise  conduce  U>  good  health. 

Tiling-  rather  lulended  for  allow  ami  inlrntntioii.  than 
r«njuri».i  fo  |ib-t>.        Baton.  I'hysli  al  K»l>le«.  II..  Ijpl. 
Tile  reasons  yon  allege  do  more  m,ni»re 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper  d  IiIimhI. 

.<Aos-.,  T.  ami  C.  II.  4 
Vothlng  dotb  so  niucb  eoasfawe  to  the  proper  happiness 
of  man.  as  that  which  doth  the  mmt  promote  the  |-  v  -• 
and  aerenity  of  his  mind.        SliUingjtttt,  Sermons,  L  s. 


conduct 

Etch  new  tpedalUation  of  Industry  .  .  .  eatahllahst 

Itself  by  asauf  tring  In  some  way  (o  the  proflt  of  otliera. 

U.  Spttvxr,  rrln.  of  Socio!.,  (  «1. 

conducementt  !kon-«lu»'ment  I,  «.    [<  conduce 
+  -ntcnL)   A  leaaing  or  tending;  tendency. 
The  reuf urvMrnr  of  all  Ibis  ia  but  rahallstlcal. 

Gregory,  Wnrka.  p.  «K 

conducent  (kon-du'aent),  a.  [<  L.  c>«rf». 
om(f-)*,  Ppr.  of  fwnffaitvre,  bring  together:  see 
conduce.]   Tending  or  contributing.  [Rare.] 

Any  act  fitting  or  cossf ureal  to  the  good  success  of  thla 
business.       Akp,  Lamt.  Ctiancellorsldp  at  Oiford.  p.  li. 

conducibility  (kon-du -si -bil -  ),  n.  [ <  ML.  co»i- 
i.'in  /Ju'Woi 'ms,  utility,  <  L.  onducibitui.  profita- 
ble:  seecoatfirrjo/c.j  The  state  or  character  of 
being  conducive;  condncibleness.  [Rare.) 

Ptltlea  .  .  .  deriving  their  obligation  from  their  eossf «- 
eiotfily  to  the  promoting  of  our  chief  end. 

•  Bp.  Wiikiiu,  Natural  Religion.  L  14. 

conduclble  (kon-da'ai-bl),  a.  and  ».    [=  It. 

conducibUc,  conducerote,  <  L.  eonducibili*,  profit- 
able, expedient-,  <  conducere,  conduce:  see  con- 
duce.)  I.  a.  Conducive;  tending. 

Every  Commiwi-weallh  Is  in  general  denn  d  a  aocleue 
surnclent  of  itself,  In  all  things  conduriMe  to  well  beeing 
and  cixiimodkius  life.  MiUvn,  Eikonoklastcs,  it 

KevoUtion  will  soon  be  discerned  to  be  eitremcly  eess- 
ducii4r  lo  rerunning  men's  lives,  such  as  will  answer  all 
ohjecliuus  and  riceptimis  of  lleali  and  blooil  against  It. 

7f  amsMoiMf. 

U.t  n.  That  which  conduces  or  tends  to  pro- 
mote. 

Those  motions  of  generation*  and  rami|itloii*.  and  uf 
tint  eomtuciMr*  thereto.  Sir  Jf .  tt*U. 

conducibleneaa  <  kr,n  -  du '  si  -  bl  -  nes).  n.  The 
quality  of  conducing,  leading,  or  contributing  to 
or  promoting  some  end. 

Which  two  mntemplatloiH  are  not  Inferlour  to  any  for 
either  pleasantness  In  themselves  urcoriaWiMriuai  for  the 
finding  out  of  the  right  f runic  of  nalllrv. 

Or.  U.  Mm,  Kong  of  the  Soul.  I  'ret. 

conduclblyt  (kon-du'si-bli),  arfr.   In  a  manner 

to  promote ;  conducively. 
conducive  (kpn-diVsiv),  a.    [<  conduce  +  -ice.] 

Having  the  quality  of  conducing,  promoting,  or 

furthering;  (ending  to  advance  or  bring  about: 

with  tu. 

At)  action,  however  roMi/Mritv  to  the  good  of  our  esMsu- 
try.  will  be  represented  as  prejudicial  to  IC 

.1          u  Freeholder. 

Nothing  Is  more  eosufisri'iv  to  happiness  than  the  rree> 
exercise  of  the  mind  bl  pursuits  congenial  lo  it. 

Jfueaalay,  Mltforda  Hot  Greece. 
=  8yn.  Helpful,  cnntrllmtlng.  pnmmtlve.  furtliemime. 
conduciveness  (koiwlu'siv-nen).  «.    The  qual- 
ity of  being  conducive  or  tending  to  advuuco 
or  promote.  Boyle. 

It*  romfueirenaas  to  the  practice  "f  our  duty. 

w..r,  UiHrka,  IV.  jvll 
If  general  good,  or  welfare,  or  utility,  ia  the  supreme 
end ;  and  If  state  -enactments  are  Justified  a*  means  to 
thla  supreme  end :  thru,  stale  enactment*  have  audi  ail 

ttnsity  only  as  seises  from  etmtturirmer*  to  tbu  supreme 
•ad.  U.  Sprnrrr,  taala  of  Ethics.  1 1«. 

conduct  (kpn-dukt  '),  r.  [<  L.  conduct**,  pp.  of 
conducere,  lead  together,  lead,  hire :  seeranrfafr, 
and  cf.  conduct,  n.  The  older  form  was  condit, 
conduit:  see  conduit^,  r.]  X,  froiw.  1.  To  ac- 
company and  show  the  way  to ;  guide ;  escort  j 
lea*). 

Pray  receive  them  nobly,  and  ronsfucr  them 
llitoour  preaeQce.  .Shd*-.,  Hen.  VIII.,  L  4. 

I  ran  euKrfnicf  you.  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 

JVwVwi.  Cocnua,  I.  9I». 

2.  To  direct;  act  as  leader  of.  («)  Aa  s  cmninaudcr. 
The  kynge  .  .  .  hem  (theiul  did  rrmditr  with  a  Issuer 

aa  white  aa  aliowe.  ifeefoi  it  E.  T.  8.X  IlL  5,*. 

Cortes  hllinclt  mutueted  the  third  and  smallest  dlvi- 
«•"»-  ftoWrfsow,  Hist.  America 

{»)  Aa  a  director  of  a  musical  performance.    See  row- 
ifarrfor,  1. 

3.  To  direct  the  course  of ;  niauago;  carry  on: 
as,  ho  conducted  his  affairs  with  prudence'. 

i'Hsr  eilileaUiin  Is  not  rosidurfnf  hy  t,iys  and  lllauriea,  hut 
b>-  austere  ami  nigged  maaters,  hy  poverty,  aidllusle.  pas- 
•biiis.  al  nr.  slavery.  A.Wrsns,  IVigitive  Slave  law. 

I'nlly  of  action  and  riiergy  was  eatasially  needed  for  a 
niliilstry  rmidwrriivr  a  great  war. 

Lerty.  Eng.  In  1Mb  Cent.,  L 

4.  Reflexively,  to  direct  the  action  or  conduct 
of;  behave:  its.  he  conducted  ktmxelf  nobly. 

IVay,  how  Is  It  we  should  rontuet  ovrtrtmf 

Hrominti,  Ring  and  Ilnok.  II  IDC 
6.  In  phytic*,  to  carry,  convey,  tmnsmit.  or 
propagate:  as.  metal  nmductt  beat  better  than 
wood.  Conducting  tissue.  Sec  rusw.  -  Sjtl  Direct, 
etc.   See  tnanaye. 


Google 


conduct* 

IL  intrant.  L  Ib  phytics,  to  carrr.  convey, 
transmit,  or  propagate  motion  or  energy;  espe- 
cially, to  transmit  electricity,  heat,  Tight,  or 
sound. 

Of  ill  substances  in  the  body  the  hUxxl  amdueU  boa. 

&  f.  TAmnpioK,  Elect,  ud  Mac.,  p.  187. 

8.  To  act  tut  mimical  conductor.— 3.  To  be- 
have :  used 
[Rare.] 

There  were  time*  when  he  wu  obliged  to  eitrt  all  hb 
fortitude,  prudence,  ui(l  candour,  to  conduct  so  u  not  to 
give  oltcoce.  KliaTt  Sew  Ktuj.  May.  Diet,,  p.  ». 

I  called  on  the  king,  but  be  made  me  wait  In  hb  hall, 
and  conducted  like  a  man  Incapacitated  for  hitspltallty. 

Tkonau,  W  allien,  p.  SM. 

Oct  (kon'dnkt),  n.t  [In  older  form  (ME. ) 
it,  eondit  (see  conduit*) ;  —  F.  eonduitc  s 
Sp.  Pg.  conducts  —  It.  condotta,  conduct,  guid- 
ance, management,  etc.  (Pg.  also  'conduit'), 
fern,  forms  (<  ML.  as  if  'eondueta),  distinguished 
from  OF.  conduit,  eondut,  eondit,  conduict,  eon- 
duct,  etc.,  conduct,  guidance,  escort,  conductor, 
safe-conduct,  etc.,  also  way,  channel,  conduit, 
F.  condtn'f  =  Sp.  Pg.  eonaueto  =  It.  eondotto, 
maac.,  a  conduit,  channel,  etc.,<  ML.  eonduetus, 
defense,  protection,  guard,  escort,  company, 
herd,  also  a  canal,  conduit,  <  L.  conduct u*.  pp. 
of  conduct rr,  bring  together,  collect,  lead  to: 
see  conduct:  and  conduct,  r.,  and  cf.  cosdmfl,  «., 
and  eonduetuii.-\  1.  The  act  of  guiding  or  lead- 
ing; guidance;  escort. 
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9.  A  tax  levied  by  Charles  I.  of  England  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  traveling-expenses  of  his 
soldiers.  Also  oondiicf- money.  See  coat-money. 

Be  who  take*  ap  urmei  fur  cote  and  conduct  and  his 
Milton,  Areopagillca,  p. 


Coat  or  cote  and  conduct. 

.«ee  la/t-eoiuluct  -  Byn.  S.  C« 


follow  me,  that  will  to  tome  prevltiou 
•  five  thee  quick  conduct.  Shot.,  Leaf,  11L  8. 

The  clouda  fell  down  In  streams,  and  the  pitchy  ululit 
had  bereft  ua  of  llie  conduct  of  our  eyes,  hod  not  the  light- 
ning afforded  a  terrible  light.    Sandys,  Travallea.  p.  l&a. 

after  dinner  my  wife  and  I.  by  Mr.  RawUnton's  tvndutl, 
to  the  Jewish  Synagogue.  Diary,  U  48. 

9.  The  act  of  directing  or  controlling;  man- 
agement; administration. 

If  the  Jewa  under  hb  tmutud  should  endeavour  to  re. 
cover  their  libertiea  and  fall  In  It.  they  know  that  the  na- 
tion would  be  •erectly  p untitled  by  the  Romans. 

Jvrtin,  Christian  Religion. 

nirtatlanlty  has  humanised  the  conduct  of  war.  Pulry. 

Hit  conduct  ot  the  slate,  thoadmlnbtratlmi  of  Its  affairs, 
Its  policy,  aud  Its  law*  are  far  more  uncertain.  Iinm,rham. 


See  coats.-  Safe  conduct 

rrUnr,  Depvrimml,  etc.  See 

conduct  (kon'dukt),  a.  and  n.a  [ME.  conduct,  < 
L.  conduct*,*,  hired,  pp.  of  cwidu  crrc,  load  toge- 
ther, hire:  see  conduct,  v.,  and  ef.  condttcfa*.] 
I.t  a.  Hired;  employed:  as, "conduct  prestis, 
Wyclif,  Apol,  for  Lollards  (Camden  Soo.),  p.  52. 

O,  a.  The  title  of  two  clergymen  appointed 
to  read  prayers  at  Eton  College,  England ;  a 
eonduetus. 

conductance  (kon-duk'tans),  it.  In  elect.,  the 
conducting  power  of  a  given  mass  of  specified 
material  of  specified  shape  and  connections. 
Standard  Meet.  IXct.  [KecenU] 

conduct-book  (kon'dukt-bftk),  n.  A  book  kept 
on  board  of  United  State*  men-of-war,  in  which 
the  conduct  and  ability  of  each  man  of  the 
crew  is  noted. 

conductibility  (kon-duk-ti-bil'l.ti),  n.  [=  F. 
conductibilite',  etc. ;  as  eonducttble  +  -ify  (see 
•bilitil).]  1.  Capability  of  being  conducted  or 
transmitted:  as,  the  eonduettbtttlj/  of  electricity 
or  of  heat, —  2.  Improperly,  capacity  for  con- 
ducting or  transmitting;  conductivity. 

GOndnctiUe  (kon-duk'ti-bl),  <r    [ =  F.  oo 

or  conveyed. 


conductus 

Little  Is  ...  yst  known  of  the  conditions  of  continent. 
i.'v  of  the  matter  of  the  nerves  ;  they  conduct  better  than 
muscular  tissue,  cartilage,  or  bone. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Hag.,  p.  1st. 

conduct-money  (kon'dukt-mun'i),  n.  Same  as 
conduct,  9. 

conductometer  (kon-duk-tom'c-ter),  n.  [Irreg. 
<  L.  conduccre,  pp.  conduct**,  conduct,  +  me- 
frnm,  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  ascertain- 
ing the  relative  conductivity  of  different  ma- 
terials, especially  as  regards  heat, 
conductor  (kon-duk'tor),  n.  [=  F.  conduefcur 
(>  D.  kondukteur  =  G.  condueteur  —  Dan.  8w. 
kondukUir),  OF.  conduitor,  etc.  (>  ME.  conditour  : 
see  roitrfifour),  =  Sp.  Pg.  conductor  aa  It.  con- 
dnttore,  <  ML.  conductor,  %  leader,  innkeeper, 
agent,  L.  only  in  sense  of  lessee,  contractor, 
farmer,  <  conduccre,  pp.  conductus,  lead,  bring 
together,  hire,  etc.:  see  conduce  and  conduct.] 
1.  One  who  conducts  or  escorts;  one  who  goes 
before  or  accompanies  and  shows  the  way ;  a 
leader;  a  guide. 

Tile  muses  .  .  .  ought  to  be  the  leader,  and  conductor! 
of  human  life.  Bacon,  Fable  of  Diouysiua. 

You  com*  (I  know)  to  be  my  Lord  Fernaudo'i 
t»  old  Cassllan*. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Lawa  of  Candy. 

-2t.  A  chief;  a. 


Kent.  As  tb  said,  the 


3.  A  drawing  out  or  dc.^. 

*~i  of  a  poem  or  the  plot  of  a 


as  of  the 


d  diction,  bears 
i  of  bis  IJSachylus's) 
Haeauiay,  Milton, 
r  story  ends  In  this  vulgar  manner.  It  la,  In 
,  extremely  sweet  and  touching. 

Jfory,  Fulltr,  Woman  In  lwth  Cent,,  p.  230. 

4.  Skilful  management  or  tulmimstration;  good 
generalship;  tact  and  dexterity  In  affairs;  ad 

dress. 

Mr,  Horn*,  It  seems,  b  unable  to  comprehend  bow  an 
extreme  want  of  conduct  and  discretion  can  consist  with 
the  abilities  I  bare  allowed  bun.       Junto*.  Utters,  lit  . 

The  Raix  hast  told  him  our  adventure  with  the  saint,  at 
which  be  laughed  very  heartily,  my tng  I  was  a  wise  man, 
and  a  man  of  conduct,   timet.  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  lib. 

6.  Personal  behavior  or  practice ;  way  of  act- 
ing generally  or  on  a  particular  occasion;  coarse 
of  action ;  deportment :  us,  laudable  conduct ; 
evil  conduct. 

Here  lies  honest  William,  whose  heart  was  a  mint. 
While  th*  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that  was  ln't : 
Tha  pupil  of  Impulse.  It  forced  him  along, 


tible  =  Sp.eonductible;  as  oondncf  + -t6(c]  Ca- 
pable of  being  conducted  or  conveyed.  If'seaf- 
Stone. 

conduction  (kon-duk'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
fion  —  Sp.  conduecion  =  Pg.  <wMduccd<>=  It.  con- 
duiionc,  <  L.  evnductio(n-),  <  ewidnecre,  pp.  con- 
ductu*,  lead,  conduce,  conduct :  see  oonducr  and 
condscf,  v.]  It.  The  act  of  guiding,  directing, 
or  leading ;  guidance. 

For  the  hrtb-r  •'onduetiooi  and  preeemation  of  the  fleet*, 
and  aU-hleuiug  ..!  the  v..ya«e.   UaUnut  t  I'awrors,  Lisa. 

From  thence  I  went  with  til*  Turk.-s  power,  and  vnder 
liis  comiuction  to  the  lande  of  leu  ry. 

Wtbot,  Traveb  (ed.  Albil),  p.  % 

2t.  The  act  of  (mining  up 
Every  man  has  bis  U-ulnnliig  and  emsifuersen. 

h.  JonMm  Case  is  Altered. 
3.  Transmission;  conveyance;  specifically,  in 
physics,  transmission  of  heat  from  points  of 
nigh  temperature  to  points  of  low  temperature, 
or  of  electricity  from  points  of  high  potential 
to  points  of  low  potential,  from  particle  to  par- 
ticle, and  to  a  distance,  by  the  raising  of  the 
temperature  or  potential  of  intermediate  par- 
ticles, without  any  sensible  motion  of  them. 
It  ts  distinguished  front  convection,  by  which  heat  and 
electricity  are  carried  by  moving  particles;  from  the  ra- 
dlatkiu  of  heat,  whit  h  does  not  raise  tbo  tMuperaturu  of 
the  intermediate  points  <*xrept  so  fur  as  the  radiation  la 
hindered);  ami  from  the  discharge  and  the  electrolytic 
transfer  of  electricity. 

conductitloust  (kon-duk-tlsh'us),  o.  f<  L. 
eonductitiut,  prop,  -iciux,  pertaining  to  hire,  < 
conductut,  pp.  of  conduct  rt,  hire :  see  conduce.] 
Hired;  employed  for  wages. 

The  persona  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual  en. 
rates,  but  entirely  ctmtiuexitunu  and  removable  at  pleasure. 

Auiif4,  Parcrgou. 

conductive  (kgn-duk'tlv),  a,  [=  Sp.  Pg.  conduc- 
tico;  as  conduct  +  -ire]  1,  Having  the  power 
or  property  of  conducting :  as.  conducts  e  bodies. 
Sec  conductivity, —  2.  Kesulting  from  conduc- 
tion :  as,  the  conductive  discharge  of  electricity. 


|  leopl  1 

\  son  of  Gloster. 

Shuk.,  Lear,  lv.  7. 

I  myself  (though  I  say  It),  by  my  mother's  able  niece  to 
a  worshipful  gentleman  and  a  conductor;  be  has  bean 
three  timet  In  bb  i 
the  fourth  lime 


3.  A  director  or 
lator. 


bb  majesty  a  service  at  Cheater,  and  b  now 
e.  Oud  bless  him  and  Ida  charge,  upon  his 
a.  and  Fl„  Knight  of  Burning  PeatleVlll.  5. 

in  general;  a  I 


I 

none 


f  he  did  not  entlrtdy  project  the  union  and  i 
ic  will  deny  htm  to  have  been  the  chief  cWuc 


4.  The  director  of  a  chorus  or  an  orchestra ;  one 
who  indicates  tothe  performers  the  rhythm  and 
the  expression  of  a  piece  of  concerted  music  by 
means  of  motions  of  the  hands  or  of  a  baton. 
The  ooice  of  conductor  In  the  modem  sense  wsa  not  clearly 
'Wtaanjlstml  (torn  tbaton>..der  until  about  Istn;  (jmair. 

.  The  chie?  offichil  on'a'  r^lroud-tnlim',1  who 
directs,  and  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
orders  concerning,  the  movements  of  the  train, 
and  usually  collects  tickets  or  fares ;  hence,  one 
who  performs  similar  duties  on  a  street-car,  etc. 
The  duties  of  the  guard  ou  European  railwuvs 
are  similar,  but  less  comprehensive.  [U.  r>.] 
—0.  That  which  conducts  or  transmits  in  any 
manner;  specifically,  in  phytic*,  a  body  that 
conducts  or  transmits  through  its  substance 
energy  in  any  of  its  forms :  as,  metals  are  con- 
ductor* of  electricity  and  of  heat;  water  is  a 
See  conductivity. 

point,  the 


onducton  t 


at  the  i 


i  currents,  counted  front  this  point,  is  rero. 
A  fat  issoM. 


■  M  MM)  HWWUWI    lOIUl    IS  ,  ■ 

from  day  to  day,  andjttU»Mn,»lc 


et.A 


^^rfcmns'ttn.l.tn.  Conductivity  (kon-duk.tlv'i,tiy(  n.  [<  conduc- 
tire  +  -tfy.]  In  phytic*,  the  power  of  conduct- 
ing heat,  electricity,  or  sound ;  the  property  of 
being  conductive.  In  the  case  of  heat  (thermal  nm- 
ductlvlty)  solids  has*  In  general  a  much  higher  decree  of 
conductivity  than  llquMa.  and  lUialda  lltao  users,  the  but 
being  practically  destitute  of  conductive  power;  both 
liquids  and  gases  become  heated  by  cimrcctlou  (which  seeX 
ii"t  by  coudactiou.  Furthermore,  among  aolids  the  con- 
ductivity of  metals  for  beat  Is  greater  than  tltat  of  atony 
bodies,  that  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  being  the 
least  of  alL  Metaia  bare  also  a  relatively  high  d>  vrt-e  of 
conductivity  for  electricity,  a  charge  of  electricity  dlstnl>- 
Utlng  llssilf  frwly  over  a  metallic  surface,  and  an  eleclrieal 
ciirrentpasalng  more  or  Iras  readily  through  a  nieiaUlc 
wire.  Those  metaia  which  arc  the  best  condn.  tors  of  brat, 
as  silver,  cop|ter,  and  g^dd.  are  also  the  best  electrical 
conductors,  lite  conductivity  of  many  stdttla  (glaas,  aul- 
pbur,  resin)  Is  nearly  sent  tor  electricity ;  the  same  ll  true 
to  a  lees  decree  ni  moat  liquids  and  also  of  gtutes.  With 
any  sulvtsjic*  the  oor 
rocal  of  the  reslttam 


tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joultert,  1.  |»|. 

Hence— 7.  A  lightning-rod.— 8.  In  turg.,  an 
instrument  formerlv  UBed  in  the  high  operation 
for  stone  in  the  bladder  Capacity  of  a  conduc- 
tor. See  caparify.  Conductor's  part,  In  mmnc,  a  con. 
denied  score  written  on  two  suits  only,  for  the  use  of  tlte 
conductor.— Pneumatic  conductor,  a  fan  hlower  and 
tulte  tor  currj  lug  oil  foul  atr,  lire-damp,  smoke,  etc.  Such 
conductors  are  used  in  connection  with  Ilk-  dry  grindstones 
rraployetl  in  staue  departments  of  cutlery.  Prime  ( 
ductor,  that  |»rt  of  an  electric  marhiae  which  t 
unit  retains  the  ek>  trtclty, 


conductor-head  (kou-duk'tor-hed),  n.  A 
bined  funnel,  spout,  aud  pipe  for  liquids, 
in  creameries. 


of  what  we  can  our- 
jf  nlmost  inllnitely  different 
grees  of  force  and  energy  in  the  performance  of  It,  of 
cldlty  and  vividness  In  the  perception  of  it,  of  fulnr« 
the  Mtlafactloo  from  It ;  and  lives*  degreea  may  vury 


Arnold,  Literature  and 

-,  guard,  or  convoy;  an 


I  win  be  j 


majesty, 
',  hnth  appointed 
Tower. 

Rich.  III.,  L  L 


ir,  ILL 


I  J-  ,  ■  i  -j  r  r 

<  Man  out  of  bb 
7t-  A  passport.   See  tafe-conduet. 

Good  angels  and  this  conduct  be  your  guide  !  fltvllig  a 
paper.]  Middltton.  Changeling,  II.  I. 

8f.  That  which  conveys  or  carries;  a  channel; 
a  conduit. 

Uakioytt  i't.|oV*s,  iTet. 


Hhietlviiy  lor  eievUidt)  Is  the  recip 


mit  oatly  with  varying  tempcTatnn.v 
varying  tension,  torsion,  or  pressure. 

A.  Danitlt,  Frln.  of  I'hyalca  p.  CAt. 


,  .„.,.,....  as  the  unit  of  n-nrfurfim'/y  lite 
i,  In  one  >*«on<l ,  Uirougb  a  plate  a  metre  square 


conductory  (kon-duk'to-ri),  a.  [<  conduct  + 
-ort/.]    Having  the  projterty  of  conducting. 

conductress  (kon-duk'tres),  a.  [=  F.  ondue- 
trice,  OF.  eondxtetcresne,  conduitrexst .  etc.;  as 
conductor  +  •ens.]  A  female  who  leads,  guides, 
or  directs;  a  directress. 

A  prudeut  and  diligent  condwtrtr*  of  her  family. 

Johium.  To  Mrs.  Tltrsle,  1T;3. 

Otwilleut  to  what  h*  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of 
hb  condtutrtta,  Ilalbert  baled  his  arm  !>■  tit*  shoulder. 

Scott,  .Monastery.  I.  1«1. 

All  the  apartment*  In  the  cattle  that  we  cared  to  aee,  or 
our  eotvliiefres*  cared  io  show  ua.  Th*  Atlantic,  I.tX.  14a. 

conductus  (kgn-duk'tus),  n.  [ML,,  lit.,  in  def. 
1  a  '  led'  or  'conducted'  song,  in  def.  2  it  'hired ' 
priest:  see  conduct,  o.  anil  «.,  and  cimdutf-.] 
1.  An  old  form  of  vocal  composition  in  which 
the  tenor,  instead  of  being  confined  to  canto 
fenno,  wits,  like  the  other  parts,  invented  or 
freely  treated  by  the  composer.    It  was  called 

■     stmoler.  JooUx  (also  fn.V«sst.  etc  ,  bat  the  na- 
sse  ilbtlnctlona  la  matter  of  coiiti o. .  ray. 
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2.  An  unendowed  chaplain :  the  name  anil  of- 
fice are  both  retained  at  Eton.   Lee'*  lilo**ary. 
it,  v.  I.  [MK.  coHtluen,  coundticn,  condien,  < 
?.  conduire,  F.  conduire  =  Pr.  condnirr,  eon- 
It.  eondurrc,  <  L.  eonduccre,  conduce: 
To  lead;  conduct. 


To  eetl  hyin  ill  till)  waye.  *  rosin.!  u«  ta) 
-SV  tonmyu*        Ihr  <Vre,„  AWt  <h'.  K.  t.  S.).  I.  ItrTl. 

(In  tp  to  III*  MM ut,  that  Usui  v»  alio  Condi*. 

Hr*.  nf  Brunnr,  tr.  (if  Langtoft'a  Clirun.,  p. 

,  ft.  [< 

i  ciimlit,  cundile,  cun- 
detn,  c'undith,  etc.,  <  OF.  conduit,  ennduict,  m«- 
dm.  conduct,  condit,  m..  conduct,  guidance.  ea- 
t  ort,  company,  conductor,  safe-conduct,  also  a 
way,  channel,  tulic,  canal,  eomluit,  F.  conduit. 
tube,  canal ;  OF.  also  conduit*,  f.,  in  like  senses, 
F.  conduit*,  conduct.  =  Hp.  Pg.  comlucta,  eon- 
duet,  conduclo,  conduit,  =  It.  cimdotta,  conduct, 
eondatto,  canal,  conduit. <  ML.  conduct**,  escort, 
etc.,  also  a  tube,  canal,  etc.:  see  eomiuet,  h.] 
It.  Conduct;  guidance;  escort:  in  this  sense 
now  conduct. 

I,  by  ajrremrnt,  sylTrli  horn  a  *t|rlie, 
h>  iimiw,  ilc  earpe  what  hlrtll  lute. 
iMti  ruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S-1,  I.  114.17. 

And  the  kyiigr  wiile  ttiei  sbnlde  haoc  nviuiuyte  with  code 
will,  yef  the!  aak  resuo.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.       1.  si 

2.  A  medium  or  means  of  conveying;  anything 
serving  as  a  channel  for  passage  or  transmis- 
sion. 

Siune  wu  rtrst  «e*ne  In  the  Deitlll,  .  .  .  from  whom,  by 
the  Cumtuit  «f  Nature,  It  I*  couueleil  to  v*. 

/'uo-Aoj,  PilffrtmafCC,  p.  2S, 

i  tlH'  lwneflt,  for  which  the  cere- 


< 


Lesf  t-,.l» 
Vet- 


dlui 

Jrr. 


Tli«y  tan  mi>l  ik 
loony  waa  appoint 

Taylor,  Viork»(cil.  IS35),  II.  3D*, 
ervna,  whleli  arc  the  eomiut/*  In 
from  without  to  their  audience 
htxkr. 

|  U  tin-  rnw/«ii<  through  which  all  the  honors  anil 

.  of  the 


Time  organ*  arc  tin 
convey  them  |«eu«atl.i 
in  the  iiraill. 


•  oe  Welles ;  but  Watte  oomeths.  he 
MtttuicrilU,  Travels,  p.  73, 

The  water  may  lie  ledde  by  weiea  threw  ; 
In  channels,  or  |tn|  eimHittt  of  tcede, 
in-  ellea  in  truwea  ynuule  nf  tree. 

7'a//*fiN»,  Uiubondrle  (E.  E.  T.  *.).  p.  177. 

I  Quintlif  were, 
t  by  evnttuits  hither. 

>•*«*. .  r.ir  ,  ii  X 

4.  A  natural  or  artificial  reservoir  or  sonree 
whence  water  is  distributed ;  specifically,  the 
former  name  of  fountains  built  fortius  purpose. 
[Now  rare.  J 

lie  Rtronit  In  faith,  for  now  the  time  in  nifrh 

lliat  fn.m  the  cowinitf  of  the  lofty  aky 

Tlie  flu.  Ml  ahall  fall.  Ifraoton,  Noah*  Flood. 

The  Oieapside  romtuilt  were  the  molt  uaed,  aa  they 
were  the  larui'rt  and  ilioal  dreoraUie  nf  (hew  strih-turv*. 
ThcOrvat<W...rln  the  centre  of  Una  Important  tliorou."!,- 
farv  wu  an  erection  like  a  tower  unrounded  by  itatuary. 

CAamorr*  *  Hook  oj  Itaot. 

Until  ye  come  unto  the  chiefeet  w]Uiu*e  : 
A  bubt.linit  eonduU  Is  eel  midmost  there. 
And  rouiiiiaUiiit  It  ihiw  the  maiden*  throng, 
With  ).-.«  and  lamrhter.  and  »weet  hn.kcn  aon« 

kTiWnaa  J.™,  Earthly  raradisr,  I.  3. 

B.  A  narrow  walled  passage,  usually  under 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  secret  communica- 
tion between  apartments. 
CODdttit1  i  kon'-  or  kun'dit),  r,  I.  [<  ME.  cm- 
ditrn.  conduct,  <  condit,  escort:  sw  conduit*. 
«.]    It.  To  lead;  conduct;  guide. 

trod  that  in  the  very'  fruyde.  me  Hball  condite  and  lede 
that  in  many  perilouae  place*  me  hath  leddr. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  III.  022. 

2.  To  convey,  conduct,  or  transmit  by  or  as 

by  a  conduit. 

And  hi-  mrf  option  even  to  thin  -by  l<  'till  'ioi.fuife.f  to 
Mi  imduue  |»trrlty.  >VWAiim,  I!.-^iUi»,  I,  ». 

conduits,  «■  X>!K.  •conduit,  cinndut,  <  OF.  «>«- 
dnit,  cutout,  <  ML.  cmduetuM  (nlso  fern.,  con- 
dnrtii,  ••unducto)  (  >MLO.  condor),  a  kind  nf  des- 
cant or  motet  or  anthem  in  which  the  melody 
ivn*  partly  improvised  by  the  leading  singer, 
111.  ii  led  or  conducted  song.  Wing  prop.  pp. 
(sc.  r«n/i<«)  of  L.  enndurt  rr,  lend,  cotidiiet :  see 
conduce,  conduct,  r.l  A  form  of  vocal  composi- 
tion: same  as  conducts,  1. 

At  UrS taaar  A  attar,  ni.my  atlol  laoWel  lonire 
A»  rouftnlrM  of  kr**l  mass1.  A  carole  newe. 
With  alle  the  inanerly  inerth.-  that  mm  may  .if  telle 
.Sir  <rsim.v«e  unH  Ihc  iir-cn  Knight  (K.  E.  T.  Ij,  I.  MM. 

COndupllcant  (kon-du'pli-kant).  a.  [<  L.  ron- 
duphramj-)*,  ppr.  of  mMplkm,  double  to- 
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gether:  as*  oorwfa;>/<ontV.l  In  6of.,  folded  to- 
gether, rut  the  opposite  leaflets  of  a  pinnule  leaf 
applied  each  to  the  other,  face  to  face. 

condnplicate  (kon-du'pli-kat),  r.  f.;  pret.  and 
pp.  etmtluidicatctl,  ppr.  conduplieating.  [<  L. 
conelupticatu*.  pp.  of  conduplicarc.  double  toge- 
ther, <  com-,  together,  +  duplicarr,  double:  see 
duplicate,]    To  double;  fold  together. 

condapllcato,  conduplicated  (kou-du'pli-kat, 
-ki»-t«.d).  a.  K  1,.  conduphcotu* :  see  Uie  verb.] 
Doubled  or  fiddisl  over  or  to- 
getJier.  S|«villcally  (a)  In  bo4., 
Htsjilksl  to  leave*  in  the  bud  when 
they  an-  folded  down  the  middle, 
so  that  the  halves  of  the  lamina 
are  applied  together  by  their  face*. 
AImi  .-n.in.iV-, if.  (frj  In  mtom.,  ap- 
plied to  the  wlnir*  of  certain  w  asps 
included  in  the  series  luvtontrm, 
whit-It  are  M.ie.1  longitudinally. 

condupllcatiom  (kon-du-pli- 
ka'sbon).  s.  [=  F.  condupU- 
ealiou  m  Fg.  conduplicacdo  =  It.  eonduplicmioHC, 

<  L.  conduplicatio^n-),  <  conduplicarc,  pp.  con- 
duplicotu*,  double:  see  conduidicate,  r.]  A 
dottliling;  a  duplication.  [Kare.] 

condurango,  «.   See  cHnduramu). 

condurrlte  (kon-dur'lt).  «.  [<  foarfurroa*  (see 
def.)  +  -if*-.]  A  |NWuliar  ore  of  cop|ter  origi- 
nally found  in  a  vein  in  the  Condurrow  mine 
in  Cornwall.  Kugland.  It*  in-iH-ral  color  It  hrowniah- 
hUi-k,  with  aonietlnwi  a  tlnin-  of  blue.  It  !•  probably  an 
altered  form  of  an  arsenide  of  ,  ..piT.  like  dr.meyklUr. 

condut't,  »■  and  r.  An  obsolete  form  of  con- 
rfmfl. 

COndut-t,  «•    See  conduit"-. 

condylar  (kon'.li-lllr),  a.  f<  rvmrfyic  +  -«r2.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  a  condyle 
or  condyles :  as,  the  condylar  surfaces  of  the 
tibia. 

Condylarthra  (kon-di-liir'thri.).  n.  pi.  '[XL., 

<  Or.  »o«)r/oc,  a  knuckle  (condyle),  +  a,it,m\ 
Joint.]  A  group  of  fossil  mam'mnls  from  the 
Kocene  of  \ortli  America,  related  to  the  Pro- 
botcidea,  distinguished  by  having  a  postglenoid 
process,  a  third  femoral  trochanter,  and  no  cal- 
caneal facet  for  the  fibula. 

Thef'oivfuMr/Ani  with  tlin-e  tubercle*  are  probably  alio 
the,  amnion.     the  canilvurow*  onlera. 

.Sri.  If....  XXVII.  819. 

condylarthrous  (kon-di-lar'thrus),  a.  [<  On, 
dularthra  +  -orw.]  l'ertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  l  ondulnrlhra. 

condyle  (kon'dil),  n.  [=  f\  ctmdyle  =  Sn.  <yfn- 
ifilw  =  Pg.  conilulo  =  It.  roudilo,  <  L.  condylu*,  < 
Or.  iidtoi/or,  a  knuckle,  joint,  knoli;  cf.'aoiiloj 
(Hesychius),  heads,  knoba.]  1.  In  anal.,  a  pro- 
tuberance on  the  end  of  a  bone  serving  to  form 
an  articulation  with  another  bone:  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  prominences  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone  for  articulation  with  the  atlas,  to 
the  prominences  at  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
humerus  and  femur  resticetively,  and  to  the 
iimxima!  articular  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw- 
bone of  mammals,  rile  .»-dpllal  condyle*  are  lateral 
.Hid  paired  In  .Vii  wiiionVt  and  .tmpAibia ;  In  .tre*  and  Hep. 
Itita  the  condyle  U  oluide  and  median.  Baa  cut*  under 
/cinur,  Aumenif,  and  Uull. 

2.  In  the  arthropod  or  articulates!  animals,  a 
rounded  portion  of  the  liar.)  integument  fitting 
into  another  part  to  which  it  is  articulated, 
as  the  proximal  ends  of  the  tibiir.  in  insecls. — 

3.  An  ancient  Oreek  long  measure,  the  eigltth 
of  a  foot.  Sec /oof.  Ancle  of  the  condyles,  sec 
«n».iw«e(ry.  —  Occipital  condyle.  Ve  iht./.i  tut. 

condyli,  «.    Plural  of  condylu*. 

condyllan(koti-dil'i-an>.o.  [<condutc  +  -ian.] 
Having  a  condyle  or  condyles ;  condylar.  See 
dirrindulian,  monoomdi/lian. 

condyloid  (kon'di-loid).  a.  f=  F.  conduloide  = 
Fg.  conduloiilc,  <  tir.  *«o»T!liy«f«%,  eontr.  »»iv!e- 
/lieljjf,  <  »oi»ii>.i.-,  Ik  knuckle.  +  (Woe,  form.]  In 
anal.,  resembling  or  shaped  like  a  condyle;  re. 
lated  to  a  condyle  or  condyles.  Condyloid  fora- 
men. See /,.r„i„,  „  Condyloid  process.  !*»nieiis  nr. 
tievtae  ynwgi  0/  fAe  (oirer  hu-  (which  *ee.  under  tirri.-.j- 
at«% 

condyloma  (  koii-di-lo'mll),  ». ;  pi.  condylomata 
(  mg  HV  [NL..  <  la.  eondulu*  (see  condyle)  + 
01a.]"  In  /wrfAo'..  an  ex«-M>scence.  either  syphi- 
litic or  nou-svphilitic,  found  alsjiit  the  anus  or 
the  organs  of  generation  in  either  sex. 

COndylomatOUB  <kon-.li-lom'a-tTis),  U,  [<  «•"«- 
duloma(t-)  +  -oils. ]  l'ertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling a  condyloma. 

Oondylopa*  ikon-.liro-pTi ).  n.  ,,t.  f  NL..  for '  on- 
frapadaj  ,1(.,,t.  p|.  „{  tondyloou* :  see  erindulo- 
pod.]  A  term  used  by  Lutreille  to  designate 
the  jointed-legged  articulated  animals:  svnonv- 
mous  with  lutrcta  of  l.itina>us  and  Arthrofmla 


condylopet  (kon'di-16p),  n. 
•onaylopod.]    Same  as 


int..  Ap 
ceaila,  a 

propjerl. 

[<  NL.  condyloptui  : 
ondylopod.  Hit  hu. 
condylopod  (kon-diro-pod),  a.  and  a.  [< 
NL.  condulopu*  (rondylo/Kul-),  <  Or.  awdt/or,  a 
knuckle,  joint,  knob.  +  iroif  (too-)  =  E.  foot.] 
I.  a.  Having  articulated  legs 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
ptnla.    Also  eondylopailou*. 

II.  ».  A  member  of  the  C 
thropod. 

Oondylopoda  (konnli-lop'o^lii),  «.  pi.  [NI*,, 

neut.  pL  of  condulopu* :  aee  condyloi>od,  and 
ef.  Condylopa.]  It.  The  proper  form  of  f'««- 
dylopa. —  2.  In  Lankesters  system  of  classifi- 
cation, a  series  of  Gnalhopoda  or  Arthroptula, 
including  all  except  ilatacojuula  (I'cripatidca) . 

The  aeries  i%  divided  Into  four  flutes,  rnuraeew,  Ittxa- 
/Wu  itrue  intecU),  Mj/riapoita.  and  Arathnidn.  iLittle 
used.  I 

condylopodoQB  (kon-di-lop'6-dns),  a.  [As  con- 
dylonnd  +  MU.]  Hame  as  condylopod. 
Oondylnra  (kon-di-lu'rft).  w.  [NL.,<  Or.  »o»- 
rtt>.or,  a  knob,  +  oi'jui,  a  tail.]  1.  A  remarkable 
genus  of  North  American  shrew-moles,  of  the 
farnilv  Talpula;  having  the  end  of  the  snout  be- 
set with  a  circular  fringe  of  radiating  processes, 
and  the  tail  during  the  rutting  season  much 
f.irmula  U^in  each  haU  jaw.ji^n 

C  erU 


i*u,tji»ra  irttta'a  . 


tntn. 


Tlie  name  waa  really  iriien  from  the  knotn-d  appear 

'     *ktn  ha.1 


ans'e  of  the  tall  ill  dried  *r.c<  ituent.  when  the 
ahmnk  011  the  bone*,  aa  repreaenttsl  in  Kime  flxure*  of  the 
animal  In  which  the  tall  look*  like  a  Mrinit  of  ts-asls  :  It 
however,  appropriate,  alms-  diirlnic  tie-  rut  the  tail  awi 
to  double  it*  iliuul  »1«  .  ami  ha*  a  nlblsnu  appearaiire. 

2f.  A  genus  of  crustaceans.    Latrrille.  Iri28. 
condyluro  (koii'<li-lur),  n.    An  animal  of  the 
genua  I'ondylura ;  a  star-nosed  or  button-nosed 

mole. 

OondylnresB  ikon-di  lu'rA  e),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
I'onJylura  +  -r<r.]  A  section  of  the  family 
Talpitlte,  represented  bv  the  genua  I'ondylura. 
condylua  (kon'di-lus).  ii.  j  pi.  eandyli  (-11).  [L. : 
see  comlylr.  ]  A  condyle.  -  condylus  extenat 
Uieertorundylc,  <sr  outer  condyle,  of  tlw-  hnniema,  Ui 
eitet.wirmuis-leaareattachesL  Scecut  under  Aum^rtu  — 
Condylus  flexorlua,  the  entocondyle,  or  inner  ciMulyle. 
of  tlieTnimerua,  to  whkh  flelor  ninai  le,  are  atlas-bed.  Ses, 
cut  under  Auiwru*.  —  Condylua  rnandibularla.  tlM-  cs.n- 
dyle  ..f  the  lower  Jaw.  sesi  cut  und«  *4niJ/.— Condylua 
OCdplUilS,  either  occipital  condyle. 
COne  (kon),  n.  [<  F.  nine  =  Hp.  roao  =  Pg.  rosc 
It.  cono,  <  la  roHUJi,  <  Or.  aciior,  a  cone.  peak, 
peg,  =  L.  cmiktw,  a  wedge  ( >  tilt.  E.  fts'nl,  roifjw, 
quoin,  q.  v.) ;  cf.  Hkt.  ciina,  a  whetstone  (=  E. 
Aonr,  ij.  v.),  1/  cd.  sharpen.]  1.  In  tjeoM.- 
(11)  A  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
right-anghnl  triangle  upon  one  of  its  sides  as 
an  axis.  In  the  figure  thus  irenelst.sl  the  law  In  a  clr 
.  le.  and  the  line  isvuiitiir  throtiKh  the  vertex  and  tlw  era 
l.-r  of  IIm-  lilute  ftlle  oxi'li*  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  loo*-  ;  it  Is  fcpeclficnUy  termed  a  rorAf  ifiwe.    (fry  \ 

solid  the  surface  of  which  consists  of  a  circle, 
which  forms  its  base,  mid  the  envelop  of  all  the 
limited  straight  lines  which  join  the  circumfer- 
ence of  I  ho  circle  to  a  fixed  point  lying  without 
the  |>crpcndiculnr  to  the  circle  from  its  center: 
specifically  ti  nned  an  ohlitjut  or  xcalrne  erne. 
Nee  rwair,  (c)  In  motlern  tjrom..  anv  surface 
generated  by  a  line  one  point  in  which  is  fixed. 
—  2.  Anything  shaped  like  acinic.  sp.-,m,am  - 
(..i  In  >•■>  .  11  dry  multiple  fruit  formed  ..f  ilcnxly  Iml.n.  ale 
aralea.  »>  III  III.-  Imp.  hut  nmre  eaperlally  in  the  pine,  tlr. 
.nid  »i*u.  e.  iii  win.  h  a  |.«lr  of  nak.sl  ms-iI.  Is  I..OT1,.  Dis>n 
the  upis-r  side  „f  eneh  ~  ale  :  t.-eli.ileally  ealU.I  „  .fn-S,fe  ; 
in  >  nmre  irni'nil  ^n»e,  an  MwmKe  having  a  clie- 
lik.  ikaye.  Bee  cut  on  foiiowina  page. 

Tli.iw  tliVee  elmtimU  r.  that  hunjt 

In  maaie,  thick  with  milk,  e,m«. 

7', iotiie-.fl.  Miller'*  Daujtliter. 
CH  In  usur. :  (t  i  The  c.manum,  or  wncal  Is^ly  of  tlw  brain, 
t-i  One  of  the  ml  11  ute  c..iH-  Hhai>ed  structures  forming  w  1U1 
the  »<  .  all—I  •  rt«l»"  a  layer  of  the  retina,  nee  retina. 
(,-l  In  no,,-*  ,  a  ..hell  of  the  family  C.».irf*.  cli*r.cterii«l 
by  IU  .^KMinlc  form,  irf)  Hie  hill  .orroiimllng  the  crater  of 
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•  acting  on  concretion!  in  propria  of  formation,  by 
which  their  rounded  form  is  changed  into  a  lengthened 
one,  the  concentric  structure  assuming  under  auch  clrevuu 
Stances  (Ike  conical  form. 

II.  n.  A  fossil  of  the  genua  Conularia. 

i  hr  ji  r i  iilcnmtl  hi  I.  usIIk  kri>:-wrj  i»  i  -  -n  uliina  or  re  nr  i  u 
They  Brat  appear  in  the  Silurian,  ami  some  reach, 
a.  an  enormous  slate,  an  Australian  species  be- 
1  to  have  had  a  length  of  about  sixteen  Inches. 

Stand.  Sal.  Hut,,  I.  *!*. 


confect 

the  driver  and  driven  b  uniform.    By  shilling  the  ball  to 
either  aide  the  relative  speed  uf  the  driven  cone  I 
1  or  diminished.    An  Intermittent  or  i 


Coos  of  I -an*. 


Com  of  Timm. 


a  volcano  formed  by  the  gradual  afrnmnlatUin  of  theejert- 
ed  material.  |e)  A  storm-cone.   (/)  The  vent  plug  in  the 
barrel  of  a  firearm, 
in  the  !l  rail  stork 
bockityt  of  and  <fna  in 

tertai  coda.  See  arterial.  —  Chief  cone,  a  qnadrie  cone 
•  hlcb  Interssvt*  a  tangent  plane  of  a  surface  in  the  chief 
Uot.nl s  —  Circular  COM,  In  modern  jreom.,  a  cone  of 
the  arrow)  order  circumscribing  the  absolute.  Cone- 
See  null.    Cone  of  dispersion,  in 


Pllln  jyinnfne,  one  of  the  taper  drama 
ol  a  mule,  known  reapectlveiv  at  the 
wirtay-ttp  dene*.   K.  It.  Kniakt. — Ar- 


ena,,  the  ooooldal  nirfaoe  which  envelop*  the  tral 
toriea  of  the  projectiles  cuntaliMil  In  a  case  snot.  The 
apex  of  this  irregular  conoid  la  either  at  the  muixle  of  the 
piece  or  at  tlie  point  where  the  case-shot  explode*,  and  It* 
base  Is  the  closed  curve  which  circumscribes  the  point*  of 
Impact  of  all  the  projectile*.    Alao  called  rone  er  anreinf. 

Cone  of  ray*,  m  optitu,  all  the  rays  of  lijrlit  which  pro- 
ceed from  a  radiant  point  and  fall  upon  a  given  Hat  Mir- 
face.  --  Co  tie  of  spread.  Same  as  can*  of  <ti*y*rgion. — 
Crystalline  oonea.  See  rrji.ntfl.tw  —  Cyclic  plane*  of 
a  COHs.  IV*  ese/te,  —  EndOBtyllC  cone,  ore  rnu'osf  yitc. 
Layer  of  rod*  and  cones.  See  re  row.—  Oblique  cone. 
See  def.  1  (a),  above.  —  Ocular  oone,  the  cone  formed 
within  the  eye  by  a  pencil  of  rays  uroceeding  from  a  point. 
Che  base  of  til*  oone  being  on  the  cornea,  the  apex  on 
the  ret  I  iijs-  —  Stepped  cone,  .lame  as  amt-pulUy.—  Sup- 
plemental cone,  a  cone  whoae  sides  are  perpendicular  to 
those  of  another  cone.  Twin  cones,  a  pair  of  cooes  of 
the  retina,  united  laterally,  each  as  are  found  lu  some 
bony  Ashe*  and  other  vertebrate*, 
cone  Ikon),  r.  t. ;  pret,  and  pp.  coned,  ppr.  con- 
ing. [<  cone,  n.  J  To  shape  eo  tut  to  resemble 
the  segment  of  a  cone,  a*  the  tire  or  tread  of  ft 
ear-wheel. 

The  bridge  real*  and  turn*  upon  •  ring  made  tip  of  M 
cast  iron  cwissd  wheel*.  Si.  Iwe,,  >'.  8.,  LIV,  a, 

Oonea  (k6'n«v«),  ».  pi  [NL.,  <  r<mu*  +  -at.] 
In  cone*.,  a  family  of  eone-ahelUi :  game  as  Co- 
«<■!->.    .Vente.  1*28. 

cone  billed  (kon'bild),  a.  Haying  a  conical 
bill;  conirostral. 

cone-bit  (kon'bit),  n.  A  conical-ehaped  boring- 
bit. 

cone-clutch  (konTcluch),  n.  Tn  maeh.,  a  clutch 
used  for  the  transmission  of  power  from  a  driv- 
ing-shaft to  another  in  line  with  it.  and  con- 
sisting of  a  conical  plug  which  slides  longitudi- 
nally upon  one  of  the  ahafta,  and  rotates  with 
it.  When  moved  forward.  thU  plug  enters  a  sleeve  which 
I -as  an  interior  conical  surface  cotrvsiH.ndlng  to  that  <4 
the  plug,  ami  la  keyed  to  the  other  shaft.  The  rlntch  acta 
by  frictions!  contact  of  three  two  conical  surface*. 

cone-flower  (kon'flou'er),  n.  A  name  given  to 
certain  species  of  Rndbechia,  coarse  composites 
with  conical  or  columnar  receptacles,  especial- 
ly to  if.  laeiniata,  which  has  a  greenish-yellow 
oblong  disk,  and  H.  kirla,  in  which  the  conical 
disk  is  dark-brown,  —  Purple  or  hedgehog  cone- 
flower,  the  nearly  allied  Ktkinarea  purpurea  and  E .  an- 
•miti  folia,  of  the  prairies  of  the  western  t'nlted  states. 

cone-gamba  tkon'gam'bil).  «.  An 
s  terminating  in  a 


_  (ko'ne-in),  it.   Same  as  ermine. 
cone-joint  (kon'ioint),  N.   A  strong  and  tight 
pipe-joint  made  by  inserting  a  double  Iron  cone 
into  the  ends  of  two  pipes,  and  drawing  these 
ends  toward  each  other  by  means  of  screw-bolts, 
conenchyma  (k^neng'la-nuj),  n.    [NL.,  <  (Jr. 
suioc,  a  cone,  +  'x^pysa,  an  infusion.]    In  bat., 
a  tissue  formed  of  conical  cells,  as  in  the  vel- 
vety covering  of  some  petals, 
cone  nose  (kon'noz),  n.   A  hemiptcrous  insect 
of  the  genus  Conorninut  (which  see), 
conepate  (ko'ne-pat).it.   An  animal  of  Uio  ge- 
nus Conepatut. 

conepatl(ko"ne-pat-l),ft.  TMex.]  TheMexican 
name  of  a  skunk,  especially  the  white-backed 
skunk,  Conepatut  mapurito.    See  Conepatns. 

lite  Mexican  term  nmryatl  has  been  changed  into  a 
more  familiar-sounding  name  corjepale,  in  some  of  the 
Southern  atatea.  Or  Vert,  Americanisms,  p.  M. 

Conepatns  <ko-ne-pa'tus),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1837),  <  Hex.  concpatl;  see  extract.]  A  genus 
of  American  badger-like  skunks,  it  diners  from 
.NV/iAi/m  In  having  the  teeth  normally  St  instead  irf  Hi  (1 
premolar  leas  In  each  upper  half  Jaw  1;  the  angle  •  -f  tile  man- 
dible strongly  bent  outward  (and  In  some  other  cranial 


WM«ir  =  it.  cmjiiimiarr  \,  talk  10- 
,  together,  +  /afmtah,  talk,  <  fn- 
t,  fable :  see  /aWe.]   To  talk  fa- 


MS/d/MJ  M.fSwW-J/0!. 


characters) ;  the  snout  per 
noitrtla,  and  bald  on  top 
naked  .  the  tall  oiniarali' 
d  In  Is 


luced.  de  pressed,  with  Inferior 
the  wiles  l>ru*d  anil  entirely 
ely  short  and  little  bushy  ;  ami 
arras.   The  type  Is  the  white. 


e  for  vary - 
so  aa  to  keep  the  strain  upon 
Also  called 


with  conical  pipes 
called  bctl-iHimba. 
COne-geaT  (kon'ger),  n.  A  method  of  transmit- 
ting motion  by  means  of  the  rolling-friction  of 
two  cones. 

cone-grannie  (kfin'gran'tll),  ».  A  corpuscle 
of  the  outer  nucleAr  layer  of  the  retina  which 
is  connected  with  a  cone:  in  distinction  from 
a  roil-granulr.    See  retina. 

cone-in-cone  ikon'in-kon'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  In 
jfro/.,  appearing  to  be  made  up  of  cones  closely 


hacked  akunk  or  eonepacl,  found  In  Texaa,  Mexico,  and 
southward ;  there  are  probably  other  species.  Also  called 
Tnuunntf*. 

Coneymftoj  U  ohvinnsly  the  same  aa  the  old  Mexican 
concpatl ;  ...  it  probably  refers  to  the  burrowing  of  the 
animal ;  for  It  may  be  observed,  nepanlla  in  the  S'ahnatl 
language  nignlned  a  subterranean  dwelling. 

Ouee.  rur  liearing  Animals  O^TT),  p.  24D. 

cone-plate  (kAn'plat  ),  n.  A  conical  collar-plate 
for  the  head  of  a  lathe. 

cone-pulley  (kon'pul'i),  n.  A  pulley  shaped 
like  the  segment  of  a  cone — that  is,  gradually 
tapering  from  a  thick  to  a  thin  end.  (a)  A  pulley 
having  *  number  of  fact*  or  sheave*  of  varying  diameter, 
for  giving  different  speeds  of  the  mandrel,  as  d« 
spreri-puilcy.  (»)  In  spinning-machine*,  a  device 
tng  the  speed  of  tlie  I 

the  rovinif  t^tual  us  it  Is  wumid  upon  tbem. 
rirppnl  cnr. 

cone-seat  (kon'set),  «i.    A  projecting  piece  of 

iron  welded  to  a  musket-barrel  of  the  older 

patterns,  near  the  breech,  for  the  purpose  of 

furnishing  a  seat  into  which  the  cone  is  screwed, 
cone-shell  (kon'shel),  n.    The  shell  of  a  tuol- 

lusk  of  the  genus  t'ontui,  or  family  Conidtr.  See 

cut  under  Vtmtu. 
coneusi  bark.  See  horir*. 
conessine  ^k6.nes'in),  n.   [<  NL. 

Ncssi  cortex,  the  bark  of  Hoiar- 

rhena  antidugentrrica)  (of  E, 

Ind.  origin)  + -inrS.]  A  bitter 

principle  obtained  from  Ilditr- 

rhena  (  Wrightia)  ttntitttt*r»tt- 

rica.    It  is  a  white  amorphous 

powder.   Also  called  itrUjkttn. 

cone-valve  (kou'valvi,  »,  A 
valve  with  a  conical  face  and 

(kon'hwel),  n.  . 
,or  frustum  of  a  cone,  used  JJ  [ 


transmitting 
iinon  nietlMHl  of 
f  speed  Is  lo  (isr 
el  axes.  Ixit  with 

id 


packed  one  within  another,  as  n 
and  marly  strata,  and  very  rarely  beds  of  coal. 
The  cone  tn-eone  structure  ta  believed  to  he  the  result  of 


I  at 
t  is  at  tl 


middle  of  the  cones,  supposing  the  two 
to  Ite  of  equal  sile,  the  w, 
anieters  are  euual,  and  the 


CuM-wfeeeh. 
In  He.  I  t«o  frus. 
Iuit--,  .te  lit  4i>pw- 
l»:*.imeh»vir»clc«Ui 
on  its  frfre  ami  the 
other  a  •Htslly  ar- 

f nitctrl  r.-'m  uf  *iu  1*. 
I  he  ftu'tacn  In  h*. 
S  whf*  itft¥(»  tie  ihs 


lar  motion  may  he  given  by  teeth  placed  In  various  p,,|. 
Uons  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  two  cones,  and  so  as  to  en- 
gage each  other, 

coney,  coney' 

conf.    An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin 
fin,  a  confection,  used  in  medical  prescriptions; 
(6)  of  the  Latin  confer,  compare,  also  expressed 
bye/. 

confab  (kon-faV),  r.  t:  pret.  and  pp.  confab- 
bed, ppr.  confabbing.  [Short  for  con/afrsiiafc.] 
To  confabulate ;  chat. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  1  were  dressing,  and  aa  usual  con/a*. 
king.  Mm*.  t'  Aritan,  Mary,  L  193. 

Confab  (kon'fab),  n.    [Short for  confabulation.] 
Familiar  talk  or  conversation ;  chat.    [Colloq.  J 
I  overheard  a  most  diverting  aw/ah  amongst  Uial  group 
of  ladles  yonder.  O  Ktr/r,  rontalneMcau.  II.  I. 

confftbular  ikon-fab' u-liir),  a.  [Cf.  ML.  roa- 
fahularU,  an  interlocutor,  <  L.  confabulari,  con- 
fabulate: see  confabulate.]  Of  the  nature  of 
or  relating  to  confabulation  or  familiar  conver- 
sation ;  conversational ;  chatty.  Quarterly  Rev. 
[Uare.] 

confabulate  (kon-fab'u-lat),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  e-mjtit>H>>itui,  ppr.  confabulating.  [<  L.  Ma> 
fabulatut,  pp.  of  r<in/u6uMri  ( >  F.  mnfabuler  h 
Sp.  Pg.  confabular  mm  It.  cmfalmlarc),  talk  to- 
gether, <  cv>m-, 
tula,  discourse, 

mi  I  iarly  together;  t'hat;  prattle. 

I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jaounra  ltoiuaeau 
If  birds  ennfabtUat*  or  no ; 
Tta  clear  that  they  were  always  able 
To  btilil  discourse,  at  least  In  fable. 

Cotrper,  fairing  Time  Anticipated. 

confabulation  (kon-fab-u-la'shon),  [=  F. 
coN/'aouiVition  =  Hp.  confabulackm  mm  Pg.  cvnfa- 
bulacdo  =  It.  roN/(if(N.'(i.-i.j)K .  <  LL.  eonfabuta- 
fio(n-),  <  L.  confabulari,  talk  together:  see  eon- 
fabulate.']  A  talking  together;  chatting;  fa- 
miliar talk ;  easy,  unrestrained  conversation : 
as,  the  two  had  a  long  confabulation. 
Friends'  ron/alruiations  are  comfort  able  at  all  time*. 

Aurton.  Anat  of  Mel.,  p.  1130. 

confabulator  (kon-fab'tl-la-tor),  ».  [=  F.  con- 
fabulateur  =  Sp".  Pg.  mn/afritiVidor  =  It.  confa- 
bulatore,  <  LL.  confabulator,  <  L.  confabulari, 
talk  together:  see  confabulate.']  One  engaged 
in  familiar  talk  or  conversation. 

That  knot  of  coHjatrulntMi  Is 
manufacturers  In  the  place. 

confabulatory  (kon-fab'O-ui-ttVri),  a.  [=  It. 
coufabulatorio;  t&eanfabttlaie  +  -ory.]  Belong- 
ing to  familiar  speech ;  colloquial.  [Hare.] 

A  confabutatury  epitaph. 

Werrrr,  Ancient  Funeral  Monumeota,  p,  &T7. 

confamiliart  (kon-fa-mil'yftr),  a.  [<  ML.  coh- 
familiaris,  <  L.  com-,  togotfier,  +  familia,  fam- 
ily: boq  familiar  End -ar^.]  Belonging  to  the 
same  family  in  the  way  of  classification ;  hence, 
closely  connected;  having  a  common  likeness. 
Mure  nir\familiar  ami  analogous  to  some  of  our  trans- 

;c-U-»li*  thrill  ••!*<.  I- 

tltantitle,  rre-exlstence  of  Sonls.  p.  SO. 
confarreate  (kon-far'e-at),  a.  [<  h.  confarrea- 
tun,  pp.  of  confarrcare:  see  confarreation.]  Sol- 
emnized by  tasting  the  bread  called  /<ir  in  pres- 
ence of  the  high  priest  and  ten  witnesses:  as, 
confarreate  marriages.  See  ■•nji'iirrrtifioN. 
confarreation  (kon-far-e-a'shon),  n.    [<  L. 

rifiV<(n-),  <  confarrcare,  pp"  cos^o-rTrafttg, 
in  marriage  by  making  an  offering  of 
bread,  <  com-,  together,  +  farreut  (sc.  panit, 
bread),  of  spelt,  <  far,  a  kind  of  grain,  spelt : 
soe  farina.]  In  Rom.  antiq.,  the  highest  form 
of  marriage:  so  called  from  the  pani* farreut, 
a  cake  of  salted  flour  eaten  in  the  ceremonial. 
Confarrcjitlon  was  the  only  religious  form  of  marriage, 
and  la  supposed  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  pa- 
tricians: It  was  accomplished  by  pronouncing  certain 
formulas  In  the  presence  uf  ten  witnesses,  with  solemn 
aacrlflc**  and  prayer*.  1 1  was  until  n  late  dale  considered 
reoulslte  for  the  purity  of  the  higher  prirtlhood,  but  II  fell 
Into  general  disuse  early  In  the  rfupttr,  Also/arrnglio*!. 

Wishing  yon  ' 
happy  Canptrrr, 

confate  (kon-fat'l.  r.  t.  [<  con- +  fate,  r.  Cf .  L. 
eonfatala,  jointly  dependent  on  fate.l  To  de- 
cree or  determine  together  with  somethingelse; 
fate  or  docrec  at  the  same  time,  [rt"™"-] 

In  like  manner  his  brother  Stole  Ctiryai 
tliat  when  u  sick  man  Is  fated  to  tvcov< 
Ihnt  he  shall  srntl  tor  a  i.bv«b  lan. 

A.  V  neaer,  Ijght  of  Natorc,  II.  xxvL 

confectt  (kon-fekt'),  r.  t.    [(Cf.  Sp.  eonfitar  = 
Pg.  roitreiftir  =  It.  «mrrff«rc,  make  into  I 
its, from  the  noun;  ult.)<  L.  , 


of  the  richest 
fllifleee. 


our  Heart's  Ileal  re,  and  If  you  have  her,  a 
tii/H.  ifoieWl,  letters,  I  v.  ?t. 
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confect 

of  confwere,  put  together,  make  up  (>  F.  eon  fire, 
preserve),  <  mm-,  together,  +faecrc,  do.  make.] 
I.  To  make  up  or  coni|>ound;  especially,  to 
make  into  sweetmeats. 

',  t«  uiij  t<>  have  confessed.  That 
the  roleon  >H tmyfectrt. 

Bake/,  Chronicles,  p.  S6, 

In  (lli.-ln. 

It 


*  rich  t 


itery  there,  like  In  another  nature, 
the  substance  <if  lb 


r  the  choicest  fruita 


I  ready. 

lutein- ami  font,  Sun's  Darling,  iv.  L 

2.  To  put  together;  construct;  compose ;  form. 

trf  this  also  were  cvn/ected  the  famous  everlasting  lamps 
and  tapers.  Sir  T,  Hcrtxrt,  Travels,  p.  3110. 

confectt,  ".  K  I*.  rx>n/irc(Mj»,  pp. :  see  the  verb 
and  noun.]    Confected;  compounded. 

In  rope*  kepc  thin  eon/ret  ineddiMyiig 
t'litii  the  time  uf  veer  or  of  spryiigyng. 

Palladium,  Utubondrlr  (K.  E.  f.  *.),  p. 

confect  (kon'fekt),  n.  [=  0.  confect  =  Dan. 
Bw.  ton/fXf  =  It.  confetto,  <  ML.  own/  c(»i»,  hUo 
eonfeta  (usually  iu  pi.  confecttr),  a  confect, 
sweetmeat,  prop.  neut.  or  fern,  of  L.  conferttu, 
pp.  of  conftecre,  put  together,  make  up:  see 
confect,  v..  and  cf.  romfil  and  confetto,  doublets 
of  confect,  n.l  A  preparation  with  sugar  or 
honey,  aa  of  fruit,  herbs,  roots,  and  tho  like;  a 
confection;  a  comfit ;  u  sweetmeat. 

At  supper  eat  11  pippin  masted  ami  sweetened  with  sugar 
of  roses  and  caraway  aonfeet*.       Harvey,  Consumptions. 

<'•>■,/.  -f,  and  tplced  drlnki  wen  then  served  ta  them 
and  to  the  assembled  ouiupany. 

ifouVy,  Dtitch  Republic,  I.  Sill. 

confection  (kgn-fek'shou),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
alao  confexion;  <  ME.  confection,  confcccioun, 
a  preparation,  a  mixture,  (  OF.  confection,  con- 
feinion,  con  fiction,  a  confection,  F.  confection, 
a  making,  making  up,  ready-made  clothes,  a 
preparation  of  drugs,  etc.,  =  Pr.  confection  a 
8p.  confection  =  Pg.  ennfeecSo,  confe'icAo  =  It. 
confeiionc,  <  ML.  confectio(n-),  a  preparation, 
medicament,  L.  a  preparing,  <  conftcere,  pp. 
confeetu*,  prepare,  put  together:  nee  confect, r.] 
1.  The  art  or  act  of  confecting  or  compound- 
ing different  substances  into  one 
as,  tbo  confection  of  sweetmeats. 

ThU  fissile,  and  lardde.  and  It  Itches  aalt  to  kepc 
In  Just  eun/eefiiiN  now  takitti  kept. 

/>*««,(■*.,  Hushnmlric  (E.  E.  T.  s.X  p.  M. 

2t.  A 


ui  ii.muiv.  as  of  drugs,  etc. , 
to  be  eaten  or  imbibed. 

the  eanjeetione  at  oak  which  are  in  the  ahops, 
b  fur  rcodineas.  and  not  for  propriety. 

Bacvn,  Advancement  of  Ix'arnuur,  II.  x.  |  8. 


Bread  l«  a  ron/tttiun  made  of  manyc  graynea. 

Crosnlry,  Confutation  of  Sliaaton,  at.  I».  ilj.  b  (IMS). 

Which  I  gare  him  foTi'rordlJuT'''" 
SAea-.,  Cyml, 


•syrup.  („) 
To 


••1  it1-  v*pui-ui», 
I  so  lareservecL 
f \  confection. 


compound 

lftlng  otat,  or  well  nnyffftiimnt  In  sjrrope.  It  [ginger) 
comfortelh  mochc  the  sb.uiakc  and  head. 

Sir  T.  Kfje*.  lostlc  of  Health,  il. 

confectionary  (ktm-fek'shon-a-ri),  «.  ami  «. 
[<  ML.  eonfei  tionaeiuK,  a  maker  of  confections, 
an  apothecary  <  prop,  adj.  ),  <  ctm/rcfio<n-),  n  con- 
fection: see  confection,  »..  and -o-ryl.]  I,  a.  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  prepared  an,  a  confection  ;  pre- 
pared  or  preserved  with  sugar. 

The  biscuit ;  wr  ru«.frefiViiMrv  plani. 

Ctlrfr,  My  Mother's  IVturc. 
IL  n,  1.  A  confectioner. 

He  will  take  your  daughter)  to  lie  con/crti./Hirro-ii  and 

I  Sain.  vlLL  11 
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2t.  A  room  in  which  confection*  are  kept  or 
made. 

Here,  ladlea.  are  the  keya  of  the  atorca,  of  the  ron/'rOon- 
«<-,(,. if  the  wine  vault*.       AicAaniTOn.(inuidiaon,  II. 

3t.  A  confectioner's  shop.  See  rwn/rc«oNfry. 
—  4t.  A  drug-shop,  or  place  where  medicineB 
are  compounded. 

Both  hutory,  ji*»cay,  and  daily  eiiwrieitce  are  aa  sjoodly 
flrlda  where  theati  ohaomatUm*  itniw  whereof  we  make  a 
few  poalea  to  bold  In  our  hands,  Imt  no  man  lirlnirelh  Ibnn 
to  the  (•V<rt»mry,  tliat  rrceipu  might  l»  uia.u>  of  them 
fur  Uie  uae  of  life. 

Bamn.  Advancement  of  Ixaniing.  li.  a». 

confectioner  fkon-fck'shon-*r),  ft.  [<  confec- 
tion +  -cr.  Ct  confectionary,  »,]  If.  One  who 
compounds  preparations,  as  drugs. 

rantdia  Scvipidltarta  waa  r\\nf*rtinn*r  of  unjruetita. 

ttryMwHl,  riunuikeion,  viil. 

2.  One  who  makes  confect  iouery  or  confections ; 
Epecifically,  one  who  makes  or  sells  candies, 
candied  fruits,  bonbons,  caramels,  comfits,  or 
other  articles  prepared  with  sugar,  aa  cake, 


Of  the 
To 


a.  Fertaining  to  tho  art  of  making 

In  which  the  wanton  tnlitlit 
Of  miifa-rorv  art  einlcavuur  d  how 
To  charm  ail  taste*  Ui  tlveir  .  w.Tt  overthrow. 

J.  Aefluinonf,  llijche,  Iv.  127. 

II.  n.  A  place  where  confectiong  are  made; 
a  confectionery. 

confecturet  (kon-fek'tur),  n.  [<  MK.  confecture, 
<  ML.  «r>a/««>fiirtr,  pi.,  sweetmeata,  L.  confee. 
tura,  a  preparing,  <  mafiorrr,  pp.  confectwi,  pre- 
pare: see  confect.  and  cf.  confiture,  a  doublet 
of  (Wit/rffurr.J  A  composition  or 
especially  of  drugs.  Chancer. 


t.  6. 
r 


nreaerve  1  yea,  ao 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  eunjtetiatu  r  Shni  ,  Cjnitictlne,  1  fS. 

I  In  phar.,  a  pn*paratlon,  in  the  form  of  a  soft  solid.  In 
hlch  one  or  more  medicinal  subatancea  are  Incorporated 
with  saccharine  matter,  with  a  view  to  their  preservation 
or  for  more  convenient  adinlitiatratioii.  f.  S.  Dujviua- 
laey 

4.  [F.J  A  ready-made  garment,  as  a  mantle, 
wrap,  fichu,  etc.,  for  women's  wear,  often  of 
several  materials,  and  always  more  or  less  elab- 
orate and  elegant:  as,  Madame  A  has  re- 
turned with  a  choice  assortment  of  confection*. 
[Used  in  trade.]  Dry  confections,  such  confee. 
tinita  aa  are  made  l-v  boiling  in  syrup  thine  portions  uf 
fruit*  adapted  !<■  this  method,  a4  citron,  orange  jiecl,  figs, 
etc  .  whl>-h  are  afterwar<l  taken  out  at*!  drie,|  in  an  oven. 

liquid  COnfaCtlOliS,  fruiU,  whole  Wt  in  pieces,  pre- 
served hy  immersion  In  a  transparent  syrup.  Aprieota, 
green  citnuiv.  and  many  other  fruita  are 
confection*  (kon-fek'sl>on).  r.  f. 
1.]    To  prepare  for  use  with  sugar  or  syrup 
nd. 


,4c#a  Jamrs  VI.,  1581  (i  d.  16HX  ^  BL 
confedert  (kon-fed'er),  r.  /.  [<  ME.  confeHcrcn, 
<  OK.  conj'ederer,  F.  confMrrer  =  Bp.  Pg.  cyjh- 
feiterar  =  It.  confederarm,  red.,  <  LL.  confa-tle- 
rare,  confederate :  see  confederate,  <•.]  To  con- 
federate. 


1  aESST't 


loc^r,  I'ity,  L  it. 
Raving  ron/rdertd  with  fmealc,  tlconor.  and  other  Irish 
potentates.  llvliiuhrd,  chronicles. 

confederacy  (kqu-fed'tM-ai),  n. ;  pi.  confedera- 
te (-sir.).  [<  ME.  crw/c,i>rflri<-,  <  OF.  (AF.) 
co»/«ieraoV,  <  MI*,  as  if  'conjuiicralia,  <  LL. 
rv>N/a9rff.rafaw,  pp. :  see  confetleratr,  a.,  and  -firy. 
t'f.  con/crfcrafion.]  1.  A  contract  between  two 
or  more  persona,  bodies  of  men,  or  states,  for 
mutual  sup|>ort  or  joint  action  of  any  kind ;  a 
compact,  league,  or  alliance. 

Tills  (able  seems  Invented  to  shew  the  nature  of  tho 
compacts  and  ennjtdtrneir*  of  princes. 

/iitfi-n.  I'ulitkul  Fables,  il.,  Expl. 
Kor  he  hnth  heanf  of  our  co«i<€ifeiacB, 
And  'tis  liul  wisdom  to  make  strung  against  him. 

5*11*.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  «. 
The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Cufi/eifcTwiea  In  vice.  AittttMtm. 
It  Is  readily  conceded  that  one  of  tll«  strohg»<*t  churac- 
tenstlcs  uf  a  cm/t<itme»  Is.  that  it  usually  opi  rates  on  the 
states  or  communities  which  conitssie  It  in  their  rorpo* 
rale  1  upacily.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  Ida, 

Tills  rlrst  charge  |agaln>t  Snltulk|  was  liasH  un  tlir  re. 
put  that  he  hail  s.dd  ltn  r<  ilni  to  Ctnrlt)  VII.,  ami  had 
fortified  U'allinghird  castle  as  hMsl,|uartera  for  a  ruN.fM. 
rraeu  against  the  Independence  of  England. 

.^i<W.«.  fimst.  Hut,  I  st:.. 

2.  An  nggreeiitjon  of  |M>rMinH,  parties,  states, 
or  nations  united  by  a  leitgne;  a  confederation. 

Ill  the  great  IHIaiitt'iifnferorvwhirlidcvemned  Into  the 
maritiine  empire,  .f  Atlnn..  tie  .Kgcan  cities  wire  treated 
as  allies  rattier  than  aabjecta. 

J.  fulu,  Atner.  V,A.  Ideas,  p  75. 


Most  of  the  shops 

fr  in  Loudon  rajiaack'd, 
out  a  lniK|uet. 

Xtasrinffer,  City  Maiiam,  il.  1. 

_  (kon-fek'shpn-er-i),  n.;  pi.  con- 
1  (-iz).  [Formerly  also  confectionary 
(being  ult.  from  ML.  as  if  "cvnfcctionaria);  < 
tv)i»_f>cfion  +  -cry.]  1.  A  place  where  sweet- 
meats and  similar  things  are  made  or  sold ;  a 
confectioner's  shop. —  2.  Collectively,  sweet- 
meats; things  prepared  or  sold  \>y  a  confec- 
tioner; confections. 

She  .  .  .  insisted  upon  hia  taking  aume  particular  cwn- 
/retivnrry,  because  it  was  a  favourite  of  her  own. 

IHtratli,  Cuntllgsuy.  i.  4. 

confection-pan  (kou-fek'shon-pau),  n.  A  ro- 
tating pan  heated  by  steam  or  hot  air,  and  de- 
signed for  drying  confectiong, 

confectoryt  (kon'fek-to-ri ),  a.  and  ».  [<  ML. 
'confectorius  (cf.  ML.  eonfeetorium,  a  sweet- 
meat-box, also  a  place  where  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered), <  L.  ctmftcrrc,  pp.  eonfectui,  put  together, 
make  up,  also  diminish,  kill :  see  confect,  r.] 


confederate 

3.  In  lave,  a  combination  of  two  or  more  per- 
sona to  commit  an  unlawful  act;  a  conspiracy. 

Folk  that  wbteu  of  a  conluracioun,  which*  I  cirpa  a 
con.fed>rwci>,  that  was  cual  a^eins  this  tyraunt. 

C*«i«vr,  boethlus,  p.  SJL 

4t.  Confederated  action;  cooperation;  concur- 
rence. 

ruder  the  onunte-nance  and  cos/ei/emry 

of  Lady  Eleanor.  .VAstf,,  2  Hen.' VI.,  ii.  I. 

Southern  Confederacy,  fame  aa  c*\fntrrnt,  st„t*s  nr 
a«n«ri«nwhichsee.  under  rwifeiemfe,  n.k=!ja.  1  and  1. 
LtaflHr,  Coini  ion.  etc.  (see  a  Ilia  net  X  combination,  i-onfed- 
eratlon,  union.  Se«  wn/«/erafiwn. 
confederal  (kiin-fftd'iT-al),  n.  [<  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, +  feedux  (failer-),  league :  see  eon-  iiihI 
federal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  confederation  ; 
composed  of  confederated  states;  specifically, 
in  U.  8.  hit/.,  pertaining  to  the  confetieracy  of 
the  States  under  the  Articles  oi  Confederation 
(1781  -81)). 

It  is  the  dlspoaltlou  of  the  people  of  America  to  place 
their  cvn/edrrai  government  on  the  ninat  respectable  I  iv-i- 
J.  f.  Jfercrr,  In  Bancroft's  llis*.  Const.,  I.  3i<7. 

confederate  (kon-fed'er-at),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
confederated,  ppr.  confederating,  (<  LL.  con- 
fa-dcratue.  pp.  of  confaeterare'  (>  olw.  K.  fwa- 
fedcr,  q.  v.),  unite  in  a  league,  <  I.,  com-,  to- 
gether, +  LL.  joderare,  league,  <  L.  ferdtut 
(fmler-),  a  league:  see  federal,  federate.]  L 
intrant.  To  Unite  in  a  league  or  alliance;  join 
in  a  mutual  contract  or  covenant. 

They  will  nut  ,  .  .  |dlsturb]  >•  alToresaid  Indeana; 
either  in  their  persons,  building*,  catle.  ur  giH»l,,  din-illy 
or  indirectly;  nor  will  tlwry  cvn/eiirrau  with  any  other 
against  them. 

Quoted  ill  Rmdjardt  PlyraouUl  I'lantation,  p.  tss. 
Ily  words  men  ,  ,  .  covenant  and  cnn/nfrrtire.  .S- 
It  wtisdd  be  uneijual  to  require  South  Carolina  ami 
fieorgl*  lo  nvn/coVritt*  on  such  terms. 

C.  /Wtneir,  in  liancMft  s  Hbt.  ConaL.  IL  1M, 

II.  trait*.  To  cause  to  unite  in  a  league ;  ally. 

TO  the  end  that  when  moll)'  riicoplc)  are  ctoyf*der*tt*d 
each  may  make  the  other  the  nmre  sttung. 

lU-Jcer,  Ixx  lea.  follty,  I  10. 

With  Uhw»  the  Perries  tlw-m  iraiW<nfr. 

Daniel,  civil  W  ars,  Iv.  a. 

confederate  (kon-fed'er-at),  a.  and  n.    (=  F. 

ctmfeetere  =  Sp'.  Pg.  conftderado  =  It.  ciotfnle- 
rato,  <  ML.  ctmfcdcratwi,  eonferderatwt,  a.  and 
Bsj  <  LL,  confaileratu*,  pp. :  Bee  the  verb.]  I. 
a.  1,  Cnitetl  in  a  league;  allied  by  compact 
or  treaty ;  engagetl  in  u  confederacy ;  leagued ; 
pertaining  to  a  confederacy. 

All  the  swurds 
In  Italy,  and  her  eanMerale  anus, 
CouUl  not  have  made  thia  |K-.ce. 

Skat.,  Cm,,  v.  * 

Zutlmls  !  go  for  tt>e  doctor,  you  scoundrel.  Yoci  are  all 
confederal*  liiillvlrrers.    Sheridan,  SL  I'alrick's  l>ay.  It,  4. 

Tho  definition  of  a  ™nf~trratt  republic  seems  simply  u> 
lie  "  an  aasiinldagii  of  tsa-kUes."  or  an  association  of  two 
or  more  stales  Into  one  state. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  10i 
A  pie, 

Con/ederate  with  the  current  of  the  soul. 

To  speed  my  voyasje,       HW,nomifa,  Prelude,  vi. 

Specifically — 2.  [rap,]  Pertaining  to  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America:  as,  the  Confederate 
government  or  army. 

During  tile  following  night  the  Vuotetterate  wurks  ors 
the  opposite  side  ot  the  river  were  abandoned  and  blown 
»l>.  -dm.  Cjie,,  XVI.  1M. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  the  name  assumed 
by  the  southern  states  which  acceded  from  the  American 
Lnion  In  IsiMi-fli,  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  a 
I'resldelit  ( Abraham  Llmsiln)  and  Congress  uufririidly  to 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  funned  a  guverimient  under 
a  constitution  adopteil  by  a  general  convention  at  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama,  on  March  tub,  I sni.  The  reinfedera- 
tlou  ultimately  coiisMf-il  of  the  following  eleven  States, 
which  adojKen  urdinaio-es  of  Hcxastosi  In  tbeurder  given, 
the  first  on  Deccnil.cr  aitli,  l.wni.end  tbu  last  on  Maj  axh, 
1MI1  :  South  Carolina.  Miuiauppl,  Huilda,  Alal-ama, 
(ieorgla,  l*oui<iana.  Tetaa,  Virginia,  Arkansas  Tenueasee. 
Nortti  Candlna.  Tliey  were  readmittetl  lo  their  foimer 
status  as  c|iial  members  of  the  I'nited  staUs  alter  a  little 
mure  than  four  yearsot  civil  war  (the  first  actual  hi«titb 
ties  occurring  at  Fort  Sumter  in  South  Csrollmi  on  April 
12lh,  lasi,  and  the  but  ill  Tetas  on  May  lath,  lVl'.t  anil 
after  a  iieriod  of  reivinstnictiun  and  the  ecce|*tatire  uf 
certain  iiiiH-mlmerits  lo  the  feileral  Coustitntiun,  unc  of 
which  alKitixlicd  ilsvery.    Atibivv  Isled  C.  N.  A. 

II.  1.  One  who  is  united  or  banded  with 
anolher  or  othera  in  a  compact  or  league;  a 
person  or  nation  engaged  in  a  confederacy;  an 
ally ;  an  associate ;  an  accomplice. 

The  l*ast  Caliban,  and  his  cim/ed.fnfc. 

Shall.,  lempest.  Iv  1. 


Mr  HeMMI 

II  .(,.. 

With 


£SfW 


the  hsngbty  prelate, 
Iwnthei 
's,  are  In  sroi*. 
>.'.-i c    ICn  h.  Ill  ,  It  t 


Sps'eifienlly  —  2.  A  citizen  or  subject  of  one  of 
a  number  of  confederated  states;  specifically 
(with  a  capital),  a  citizen  or  soldier  of  any  on'o 
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confederate 

of  the  southern  Ktati-*  of  the  American  Union 
which  formed  the  Confederate  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, who  participated  in  or  sympathized  with  the 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Union  by  secession  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  civil  war. 

Nol  Federal*  or  Confederate*  were  ever  mors  Impartial 
In  (lie  coBOscation  at  neutral  chicken*. 

Uimti,  Study  Windows,  p.  a 
-  Sva.  1.  Friend,  Companion,  etc.  (we  auoeiale),  accom- 
plice, accessory,  abetter,  fellow-«oix*iilrator. 

confederation  (kon-fed-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
cnnfMeration  —  Sp.  otm/edernewm  =  Pg.  eon- 
feaeratfio  —  It.  con federanone,  <  ML..  conftde- 
ratio(n-),  LL.  confatleratio{n-)r  <  eon/axlcrare, 
unite  in  a  league":  see  confederate.)  1.  The 
act  of  confederating,  or  the  state  of  being  < 
federated;  a  league;  a  compact  for  mutual  ■ 
port;  alliance. 

The  three  princes  enter  Into  a  strict  league  and  eon. 
federation.  Boom,  Hist  Ben.  VII. 

The  Pleiades  where  one  of  the  seven  hath  almost  no 
light  or  visibility,  though  knit  In  the  same  eoa/eaenuio* 
with  those  which  halt  the  world  do  at  one  lime  eee. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  An  aggregate  or  body  of  confederates,  or 
of  confederated  states;  the  persons  or  states 
united  by  a  league. 

Although  It  [the  canton  or  Zog]  Is  a  tree  republic.  It  U 
i  of  four  or  five  republic*,  each  of 
leal,  arietocratlcal,  aud  democratt- 
i  m  simple  democracy. 

J.  Adam*,  Works,  IV.  323. 

le  a  union,  more  or  leea  complete,  of  two 
which  before  were  Independent. 

tt'oolery,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  f  lot. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  In  V.  H.  »«.,  the  compact 
or  constitution  adopted  by  tile  Continental  Congress  In 
1777  and  ratified  by  the  separate  colonies  within  the  nexl 
four  Venn.  Tlie  government  formed  under  tilts  compact, 
which  went  Into  effect  on  March  let,  i;al,  was  without 
an  executive  and  Judiciary  conaUting  eimply  of  a  con. 
grew  of  one  houee,  In  which  each  Slate  hint  one  vote  ;  it 
was  empowered  to  declare  war  and  peace,  make  treatlra 
with  foreign  powera,  direct  the  land  and  naval  force*  In 


e  of  war.  make  requisitions  upon  the  separate  Stales  fur 
ir  <|Uota  ol  the  money  necessary  for  national  expense*, 
regulate  the  value  of  coin,  control  the  portal  acrvlce.  etc 


A*  It  had  no  power  to  enforce  tU  law*  upon  the  States,  it 
soon  fell  Into  contempt,  and  on  March  41*.  1788,  eipired 


b)  limitation  under  weprovtiionN  of  the  prcaent  t'onstt- 
feuse  ognilixl  the  flutch  unit  the 


Confederation,  the  union  -t 
hiwetu  Hay,  Plymouth. 


10+3,  suggested  by  tbc 


l<VM.=8yn.  Confederu- 
A  confederation  or  can. 
lied  '  i  ii  a  federation  as 
of  dbtfltict  slate*.    In  a 


tutlon.  —  Hew  Engia"' 

fected  by  the  colonies  ot  Man 
Connecticut,  and  New  ilav 
need  of  a  common 
Indiana  It  wa*  discontinued  I 
tion,  Cow/VuVroep,  federation 
federoey  is  aoroetinies  dieting 
folio** :  Both  designate  a  sni 
federation,  however,  the  essential  anverctgnty,  aa  etcr- 
eiied  toward  foreign  countries,  is  regarded  a*  irrevocably 
deposited  In  the  hand*  of  the  central  government,  and 
only  a  constitutionally  limited  autonomy  In  Internal  met- 
tcr*  I*  retained  by  the  constituent  territories ;  while  In  a 
eosi/ederalien  the  sovereignty  may  be  conceived  a*  still 
etlsting  In  the  constituent*  and  exercised  more  or  has  ex 
tenslvrlv  by  the  general  govern  run 
a  confederacy  b  regarded  as  even  leas  per 


agent : 
than  a 


/«*/"!'«<(»«.  Thus,  tlie  union  of  the  thirteen  w 
larfore  i;s»  was  a  eoix/rderuiios,  while  the  Inltcd 
since  that  time  have  constituted  n  federation.  The  above 
distinction,  however.  Is  not  strictly  adhered  to  hi  thu  or- 
dinary use  of  these  words, 

confederatlve  (kon-fed'er-£-tlv),  a.  [<  confed- 
erate +  -ire;  =  1*1  eoafttUratif,  etc.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  confederation. 

confederatorf  (kon-fed'or-ti-tgr),  n.  [=  F.  cw»- 
ftUUrateur  —  Pg.  eonfederadof,  <  LL.  as  if  "eon- 
fa <lt rater,  <  confadcrare,  unite  in  a  league :  see 
ciinfrrterate,  r.]  One  who  confederates ;  a  Con- 

The  King  shall  pay  one  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
whereof  the  imejulfe  the  confcdrralar*  shall  and  may 
employ  when  neede  shall  rrxillhc^^  ^  VIIL,  an.  28. 

confer  (kon-fer'),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  con/erred 
ppr.  conferring.  [Larly  mod.  E.  conferre  ;  =  D. 
It< s/crerrn  =  0.  eonferiren  =  Pan.  konferere,  < 
OF.  eonferer,  F.  conftrer  =  Hp.  Pg.  conferir  =  It. 
eonferire,  <  L.  conferre  (pp.  eoUatu*:  see  col- 
late), bring  together,  collect,  compare,  consult 
together,  eonfer,  <  cost-,  together,  +  fare  =x  K. 
fceorl.  Cf .  defer,  differ,  infer,  prefer,  offer,  refer, 
transfer.']   I.  trass.  If.  To  bring  together. 

And  One  Two  Thn 
.SutnHer,  tr.  of  lm  I 

2.  To  compare 
lat<-. 

I  have  also  translated  It  Into  Kngllshe,  so  that  he  may 
e„n.trr„  theime  both  to  guhers,  wliereof  (as  lemed  men 
afflrine)  comet^io^.inalle^p^e^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

He  shall  twbold  all  the  delight*  of  the  Uesperldes  .  .  . 
I"  be  mere  onilwR,  and  Imperfect  figures,  n,«/<w.l  with 


ake  Six,  in  One  eoN/enf. 
M  Bsltaa  t  Weeks,  11.,  The  Columns*. 

examine  by  comparison ;  col- 


the  na«l  essential  felicity  of  y.iur  court, 
fl.  Jmmm.  F.i  cry  Man 


It  we 

n*lare. 


,.il/<» 


■,  It.  & 
with  other*  of  lite  like 
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tin  this  sense  now  obsolete  except  si  used  In  the  Imperative 

In  milking  reference  to  Illustrative  word*  or  \ 


which  use  it  coincide*  with,  and  I*  i 
Uxllu  Imperative  ron/rr  (urou.  kon  f£r).  i 
tirei  lated  ou^.  or  <J.  ] 
3.  To  bestow  as  a  permanent  gift ;  settle  as  a 
possession :  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

And  confer  fair  Milan, 
with  all  the  honours,  on  lay  l-rother. 

.•Ma*.,  Tempest,  I.  1 

The  sovereignty 
Proud  and  Imperious  men  usurp  upon  us, 
We  confer  on  ourselves,  and  love  those  fetters 
We  fasten  to  our  freedoms, 

h'Ulchrr  land  another).  Sea  Voyage,  IL  2. 

CoronsUon,  to  a  king,  confer*  no  royal  authority  upon 
him.  Svulh. 


Oonfervoideas 

At  tills  Tim*  the  Duke  of  York,  under  pretence  of  com- 
log  to  the  Parliament,  come*  out  of  Ireland  ;  and  at  Lon- 
don had  private  Conftrme4  with  John,  Itake  of  Norfolk 
Baker,  LhronWta,  p.  l»i 

4.  A  lecture.  [Rare.] 

Monsieur  Iiret,  the  Vnudi>is  clergyman,  who  had  given 
conference*  on  the  history  of  the  VVnldvnse*, 

Msut,  Mlddlemarrh,  II. 


•It.  To  contribute ;  conduce. 

The  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  ports 
gether  ilntli  much  rttnfrr  to  the  strength  of  Uic 

CtanrOie. 

■  8yn.  S.  Reetow,  Grant,  etc.   See  irire. 

U.  intrans.  To  consult  together  on  some 
special  subject;  compare  opinions;  carry  on  a 
discussion  or  deliberation.  Formerly  confer  often 
meant  simply  to  discourse,  to  talk,  but  it  now  Implies  cou- 
versaUoti  on  some  sertoxia  or  Important  subject.  In  distinc- 
tion Iron)  mere  light  talk  or  familiar  conversation. 


they  had. 


ha !  i  >rii  m  \i  led 

r  nfrrr,  !  ,  ug 


,elv. 


Acts  Iv.  IS. 


If  be  [a  loan]  < 
wit. 


*ircr  little,  he 


We  have  some  secret*  to 


i)  confe 


.1  h*v«  a  tireaeut 
Harm,  studies. 
«r  about. 
T.  0.  ot  V.,  III.  1. 

Hit  eye*  and  hit  raiment  confer  much  together  a*  be 
goes  In  til*  street.        B.  Jontun,  fin  this  »  Kevols,  II.  I. 

conferee  (kon-fer-e'),  sj.  [<  eonfer  +  -cel.]  1. 
One  who  is  conferred  with ;  a  member  of  a  con- 
ference. 


Bering  B«&  Conference.  rw»  *utt .— Hampton  Co 
OamfwMlce,* conference  appointed  by  Jam**  I.,  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  In  Iflot,  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  Purl 
tan  jnrty  ami  the  High-church  party  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  wa*mndnet>d  on  three  days  (January  nth,  ldth, 
and  Ultb),  and  reiultml  In  *  few  alterations  of  the  liturgy, 
hut  entirely  failed  to  secure  the  objects  sought  by  the  Pun 
tana  An  important  indirect  result  of  ft  was  the  revision  of 
tlteBlble  railed  the  King  James  nrautliorlr*dvend<<n,  all  Ich 
wax  suggested  at  thst  tlm.%  —  Saroy  Conference,  a  con- 
ference IjpW  at  the  Kavoy  palace  in  London,  after  tile  re*, 
to  ration  of  Chart  ee  II.  (l*tfll  between  twenty-one  Epis- 
copalian* ami  an  equal  numl*er  of  Preslrrterlana,  for  the 

fiurposeof  securing  eecleslasllcal  unity.   It  utterly  failed, 
caving  both  parties  more  bitterly  hostile  than  before, 
conferencing  (kon'fe-ren-tring),  n.    [<  confer- 
ence +  -injff.]    The  act  of  conK'rring  together 
or  holding  a  conference ;  consultation.  [Rare.  ] 

There  u  a*  of  course  long  eeix/rcetsriiuj.  long  consulting 
CacVr".  Prcderic*  tho  Ureal,  xU  11. 
conferential  (kon-fe-ren'shol),  a.    [<  confer- 
ence (Mis.  confcrcntia)  +  -<i7.J   Of  or  relating 
to  conference.  [Rare.] 

conferment  (kon-fer'  ment),  n.    [<  eonfer  + 
-menf.]    The  act  of  conferring,  as  a  i  ' 
degree  or  a  church  living. 

A  kind  of  ecclesiastical  communist, 
ruction  for  the  clianee  It  give*  him  of  hok 
the  spigot  of  churchty  conferment. 

Aeie  Princeton  Rtc.  I.  to. 

conferrable  (kon-fer >-bl),  a.  (<  confer  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  conferred  or  be- 
stowed. 

It  qualifies  a  gentleman  for  any  roit/rrrohfe  honour. 

WatcHwusr,  Anus  and  Armoury,  p.  M. 


Provision  has  tat 
the  part  of  our  gov 


ii  ade  r  >?  twi 
mmcnt. 


aihlitiunal  Miferret  on 
.Vic nee,  IV.  47. 


2.  One  on  whom  something  is  conferred, 
conference  (kon'fe-rens),  *.  [=  D.  Xv)it/(*r<*«fic 
sa  0.  conferenz  =  Din.  Konfcrence,  <  F.  confe- 
rence —  ap.  Pg.  eonferencia  —  It.  eonferenza,  K 
ML.  Gonfercntifij  <  L.  confereni, f-)s,  ppr.  of  con- 
fcrre,  com|Hire,  eonfer:  see  eos/tr.]  If.  Com- 
parison ;  examination  of  things  by  comparison. 

The  mutual  conference  of  all  men's  collections  and  ob- 
Bcrvslloua  il  -  ker. 

2.  The  act  of  conferring  or  consulting  toge- 
ther; a  meeting  for  consultation,  discussion,  or 
instruction;  an  interview  and  comparison  or 
interchange  of  opinions.  Sporlflcally  —(a)  in  tfipf*- 
rrtacy,  a  more  or  less  informs!  meeting  of  tho  representa- 
tive* ot  different  foreign  countries. 

It  has  become  rather  difficult  to  draw  any  certain  line 
between  a  congreaa  and  a  conference.  In  theory,  how- 
ever, a  congress  has  the  power  of  deciding  and  conclud- 
ing, while  a  conference  can  only  discuss  aud  prepare. 
Thus  the  conferment  of  Moentykand(iertns>leDberg  sim- 
ply prepared  the  way  for  the  treaties  of  t'trecht,  while  the 
of  Munater,  Alt  lafhapelle.  Itaitadl,  Erfurt. 
'  Hon,  Vienna  laylwch,  and  Verona  were  all 
lirect  In  their  action  and  resulta 

KctckxepoSe  J/arr- 

(fr)  In  Dritisli  and  American  parliamentary  usage,  a  ape. 
ties  of  negotiation  between  lie  two  houses  of  Parliament 
or  of  iVingreas.  conducted  hy  manager*  appointed  on  both 
sides,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  difference*,  (e)  Ee- 
rie*. :  (1)  The  annual  assembly  of  ministers  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Mcthodbl  Churcti  In  Ensisnd,  tor  transacting  t«i»i- 
ncs*  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  ii)  In  tlie  MtlK.  Epi*. 
Ch.  of  America,  the  title  of  four  Judlcatoriea :  (i.)  An  as- 
sembly, railed  the  orwrej  conference,  which  meets  once 
every  four  years.  Is  compoerd  of  mlnUlertal  and  lay  dele- 
gates from  the  annual  conferences,  und  is  presided  over 
by  a  general  superintendent.  (IL)  One  of  s  number  (now 
over  100)  of  ssaembllea,  called  enntsat  conference*,  which 
meet  annually,  take  cogntrance  of  ecclesiastics.!  matters, 
collect  atatiatics  relating  Iv  the  church,  and  hare  charge 
of  benevolent  contributions,  current  expenses,  etc  (III) 
An  assembly  of  the  Itinerant  and  local  preacher*  tho  <  x- 
horters,  the  stewards  of  a  district,  and  a  class  leader  snd 
Sunday -school  superintendent  from  each  pusiond  charge, 
called  the  dialect  exenfeeence,  meeting  annually  or  setlll 
annually.  (Iv.)  An  assembly,  termed  the  irtmrtcW*  confer- 
ence, of  nil  the  itinerant  and  local  preachers,  exhortcr* 
stewards  i  lsw  lemlers,  Iruvteea  of  churches,  snd  flrsl  su. 


conferral  (kon-fer'al),  «.  [<  confer  +  -ai.]  The 
aet^of  conferring;  ^stowmeut.  [Rare.] 


(kon-fcr'er),  M.    1.  One  who  confers 
or  consults. —  2,  One  who  bestows. 


Several  person*,  as  wnferrrrt  or  n 
their  account  In  It  Hiehai 


eelvera,  hftve  toon  I 
ison,  Pamela,  xxxll. 


fttcwanls  class  lenders,  In 

perlntendenU  of  huiidayaehix.la.  ill  a  circuit  or  station, 
under  tile  presidency  of  a  prealdlng  elder.  It  hear*  com- 
plaint* anil  appeal*,  examine*  Into  the  character  of  preach, 
er*,  Iteotuc*  ministers,  tries  those  against  whom  charges 
are  preferred .  and  nukes  appointments  snd  rrmoxsla  l-D 
In  the  Rrm.  Catk.  Ck.:  IDA  voluntary  local  assembly  of 
prb  sls  ;  a  pastoral  conference.  (11.)  An  aasemblj  of  prletda 
called  by  a  collage;  a  chapter  conference.  (4)  In  some 
Protestant  churches,  ax  the  < 'ongr-gatiiinai,  a  local  sss<-m- 
My  of  representatives  from  several  neighboring  churches. 
3.  Discourse;  talk;  conversation. 

Heading  maketh  a  full  man,  rvn/rrence  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  r  tact  man.  Bacon,  Studies. 

r.od  save  your  grace,  I  do  beseech  y.mr  majesty, 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 

Skol.,  KIcIl  II.,  v  •, 


conferrnrnlnate,  conferrriminated  (kon-fe- 
rO'mi-nat,  -na-ted),  a.  [<  L.  co^/x^rirmisaftt*, 
pp.  of  conferrumi$\are,  solder  together,  <  com-, 
together,  +  /cTrwstfsrtrr,  solder,  <  fermmen 
(fcrrumin-),  solder,  <  fcrrum,  irou.]  Soldered 
together ;  consolidated  as  if  ooldered  together ; 
specifically,  in  bot.,  cloeely  adherent,  bo  as  to 
lie  separated  with  difficulty,  as  the  cotyledons 
of  the  horse-chestnut. 

Conferva  (kon-fer'v|),  n,  [NL.,  <  L,  conferra, 
a  kind  of  water-plant,  so  called  on  account  of 
its  supposed  healing  power,  <  cwi/rrrrre,  boil 
together,  grow  together,  heal.]  1.  A  genus 
in  which  the  older  botanists  placed  many  very 
heterogeuoous  species  of  filamentous  crypto- 
gams. It  has  been  much  restricted  hy  various  authors, 
and  is  now  limited  to  green  alga;  composed  of  simple 
many-celled  filaments,  not  gelatinous,  growing  In  fresh 
aster.   The  species  sre  very  Imperfectly  known. 

2.  [I.e.;  pl.c»M/m<«(-v4).]  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  this  genus. 

Conferrace«  (kon-fer-va'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Conferra  +  -aeetr,"]  A  name  used  by  Harvey 
and  some  other  algologists  to  include  various 
green,  filamentous,  many-celled  algsa  which  are 
now  placed  among  the  t'WrosjJorctr  of  the  order 
Ztxisporea. 

confervaceous  (kon-fer-vi'shius),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  tho  Confenaeeet ;  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  ( inv/rrrocrtTf. 

conferyiB,  ».   Plural  of  conferra,  2. 

conferral  (kon-f«r'val),  a.  and  n.    [<  Conferra 
+  •«'•]  X.  «•  Of  or  related  to  the  genus  Con- 
ferra  ;  consisting  of  plants  of  the  order  Confer- 
racece :  as,  the  conferral  alliance.  I.indley. 
II.  ».  A  plant  of  the  order  f  'oit/ciracrior. 

conferrite  ( kon-fer'vit ),  n.  [<  (•osijfcrt'n  +  -ifeS." 
A  fossil  plant,  occurring  chiefly  in  tho  P 
formation,  apparently  allied  to 
species  of  Conferra.  Page. 

confervogonidinm  (kon-fer-vd-go-nid'i-um),  n. ; 

pi.  conferrogonidia  (-(i).    [NL.,  <  Conferra  + 

oonidtnm.]    In  licJienotogy,  a  gotiiditim  resem- 

bliug  a  coufervoid  alga, 
confervold  (kon-fer' void),  a.  and  n.  [<  Conferra 

+  -onrf.l  L  a.  In  &«<.,  resembling  a  conferva ; 

consisting  of  slender  green  tUuments. 

II.  t>.  An  n\ga  of  the  group  CoHferroidrtr. 
ConfervoidesD  (kon-fer-voi'dfe),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Conft-rra  +  -oidea.]    Same  as  Conferracetr,  but 

according  to  some  older  s 

related  r/rou|>s. 
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confess 

(kon-fes'J,  r.j  pre*.,  and  pp.  eonfetsed 
(formerly,  and  still  sometimes,  esynftst),  ppr. 
eonfaxing.  [<  ME.  confessen,  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
con  fester  =  Pr.  conftttar,  co/emar  =  Sp.  eonfesar 
—  Pg.  confessar  =  l\.c<tnjwiarti<.  MI*.<'*/«/Vw«r^, 
freq.  of  L.  amflteri,  pp.  confessus,  confess,  own, 
avow,  <  com-,  together,  +  fateri,  acknowledge, 
akin  to  /on,  speak,  >/aA«fci,  tale,  fable, /auto, 
report,  fame,./afum,  fato:  sec  fame,  fame,  fate. 
Of.  profess.  ]  I.  trant.  1.  To  make  avowal  or 
admission  of,  as  of  a  fault,  a  crime,  a  charge,  a 
debt,  or  something  that  is 
cwt  or  reputation;  own;  acl 
Do  y»u  -  ..„,<■, j  On  baadl         s*<it,  m.  of  v.,  w.  1. 

What  belter  ran  we  do,  than,  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  lie  Jmlged  ns,  prostrate  tall 
lleforv  hliu  reverent ;  anil  there  etittfat 
Humll}  our  (suits,  and  pardon  l«v  ? 

Miilon,  f.  U,  a.  1088. 
He  tlial  cm/ate*  hit  tin,  anil  prays  lor  pardon,  lialh 
punished  hla  fault.  ./«■.  Tajifr'r. 

2.  Reflexively,  to  make  an  admission  or  an  in- 
culpatory statement  concerning;  acknowledge 
to  be;  specifically,  acknowledge  the  sins  or 
moral  fault*  of,  as  in  auricular  confession  to  a 
priest :  as,  I  confess  myself  in  error  or  at  fault. 

I  beseech  you,  punlali  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts, 
wherein  I  eonjts*  nae  much  guilty  to  deny  bo  (air  and  ex- 
cslkntt  ladlea  anything.  Skat..  Aa  you  Like.  It.  I.  2. 

He  hath  con/rased  Ai'msef/  to  Martian,  whom  he  supposes 
to  be  a  friar.  Shot.,  Ali  a  Well,  U.  S, 

Our  beautiful  vutary  took  the  opportunity  of  rtoi/esw'nyr 
Kerlrif  to  this  celebrated  father.         Adtlitvn,  Spfriat*  ■r, 

8.  Kccles.,  to  receive  the  confession  of;  act  as 
a  confessor  to. 

I  hate  con/Mid  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. 

Slmk.,  M.  forM.,  v.  I. 

4.  To  acknowledge  as  having  a  certain  charac- 
ter or  certain  claims ;  recognize ;  own ;  avow  ; 
declare  belief  in. 

Whosoever  therefore  ahall  ™f«  me  before  men,  bun 
will  1  oon/raa  also  before  my  Father  which  U  In  heaven. 

Mat.  x-  XL 

Some  deny  there  l»  any  «KmI.  some  £j*j£**yj<*  j*""  11 

5.  To  grant ;  admit ;  concede. 

If  that  the  Unit 
Ha™  any  way  your  g.«»l  ilravrta  forgot. 
Which  he  rwfi—th  to  I*  manifold. 
He  blda  you  nunc  your  griefs. 

Shak.,  I  Hen.  IT.,  It.  3. 
Yon  hare  the  nobler  aoul.  I  must  eon/raa  It, 
And  are  the  greater  uiaat«r  of  your  goodness. 

yuteXet,  lllgttm,  Iv.  i 

6.  To  reveal  by  circumstance*! ;  show  by  ef- 
fect ;  disclose ;  prove ;  attest.  [Poetical.] 

Nor  more  a  Mortal,  hut  her  ae.lf  appears : 
Her  Face  refulgent,  and  Majestlek  Mien. 
Oia/us'J  the  Goddesa.    Cuujrrrre,  Hymn  to  Vetllls. 

Tall  thriving  treea  cen/esr'rf  the  fruitful  mould. 


The  lovely  atranger  alauda 
A  maid  In  all  her  charms. 
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confession  (kon-fesh'on),  ».  [<  ME.  confession, 
-town  =  I),  htnfessie  =  G.  confession  =  Dan.  8w. 
a'oa/cvwturi,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  confession  =  Hp.  <-r>»- 
fesion  =  Pg.  confissBo  =  It.  eonfessione,  <  [a, 
confessio{n-),  confession,  <  confiteri,  pp.  confes- 
sus,  confess :  see  confess.]  1.  The  act  of  con- 
fessing, (a)  The  acknowledgment  of  a  fault  or  a 
or  of  any  act  or  obligation  advene  to  one's  ■ 
I  !iV  r ,  .1 


-Syn.  L  -difrnif,  Atov.  etc. 

11.  intrans.  1.  To  make  confession  or  avowal; 
disclose  or  admit  a  crime,  fault,  debt,  etc. 

Bring  m«  unto  my  trial  when  >nu  will. 
Med  be  not  In  Ida  bed?  where  should  he  die? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  wlie  r  tbey  will  or  no? 
O !  torture  mo  no  more.  I  will  ron/sia. 

atuik.,  ;Hon.  VI,,  111,  3, 

9.  Eeeies.,  to  make  known  one's  sins  or  the  state 
of  one's  conscience  to  a  priest. 

The  mendicant  priest*  of  Buddha  are  bound  to  eon/as 
twice  a  month,  at  the  new  and  full  moon. 

J.  K  Clarkr,  Ten  Ureal  Religion*,  I.  I*.  1 6. 


(kon-fes'ant),  n.    [<  F.  eonfessant, 
_  rster,  confess:  see  confess  and-asfl.  j 
•  who  confesses  to  a  priest. 
The  run/rjtmnt  kneels  down  before  the  priest  sitting  on 
a  raised  chair  above  hlra.  .m   a;  ■  |  iiths  .:u  , 

coafeaaaryt  (kon-fcVa-ri),  n.    [<  ML.  eonfessa- 
rius,  one  who  confesses,  or  receives  a  confes- 
sion, <  L.  confissus,  pp.  of  confilcri,  confess:  see 
confess.']    One  who  makes  a  confession. 
TreaKlleroua  reafrJiurin.        By.  //««.  W.*ka,  II.  289. 
I  (kon-fesf),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  confess,  r.] 
1;  avowed;  nndeniable;  evident. 

<]<«m1  —  great  and  iu>«/r*»r4  gftod.  U*Mt. 
confessedly  (kon-fes'ed-li).  orfc.  By  confession 
or  admission ;  admittedly.  <«)  By  ones  own  eon- 
fi  saion  or  ax  knowledgnicnt ;  avowedly. 

These  prelusive  hynina  were  often  the  eomiioelliun  two- 
/anesUy  of  the  rlianU  ra.  />  l/ui'iv-eji,  Homer,  IL 

(W  By  general  consent  or  admisalan. 

His  nnhte,  fine  horses,  the  best  ton,ff**rdlp  In  England. 

/■e/i.fs,  tltary,  ft  all 

Labour  Is  cn/fascfi  v  a  great  part  of  the  curse,  and  there- 
fore no  wonder  If  nieii  fly  from  U.  Svuth. 


Nor  do  we  flbd  him  forward  to  I 
Hut,  with  a  crafty  madnewi,  keep*  aloof. 
Wlsen  we  would  bring  him  on  to  antne  roJi^«*w>n 
Of  hta  true  aUlc.  Skak.,  Hamlet,  1IL  L 

OMqk  one  the  torture,  and  then  asking  hi*  nm/tfum, 
which  is  hard  uauage.  Sir  renssile. 

(b)  The  act  of  making  an  avowal ;  profession. 

I  give  thee  i 
all  thh 
Pilate  « 

J  of  slits  or  faulta  to  a  priest;  the 
of  the  runacWnc*  privately  bi  a  confiwir: 
uirrietsfar  ean,ttnim.  In  bolh  the  Eastern 
and  the  «  eaten,  ciiarcb  oonfewsion  to  one  of  the  fan  parts 
of  the  sacrament  „f  - 


give  thee  charge  In  Ihe  sight  of  0»d,  who  uulckenelh 
thing,,  and  M,*e  t  hrist  Jc.ua,  wl«.  l--for.-  P.mUu. 
ite  witneaacl  a  |f,*Hl  conrVasion,  1  Tim.  ft  11 


Of  hys  fader  say. 
Which  to  Rome  to  the  holy  fader  came 
Hys  e»nfet*itm  to  declare  alwny. 

/fttsn.  of  Pattrmxy  (B.  K,  T.  S  ),  1.  1120. 
.luncui.ir  eoiq/eJtiosi,  aa  comnuiuly  called,  or  the  pri- 
vate and  special  ron.rV«#i'*n  of  sins  to  a  priest  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  his  absolution,  an  linpi  ratlve  duly  in 
the  fhurch  of  Rome,  ...  was  led  to  each  man  s  dlsxre- 
tiou.  II  i'i''1  .,  . 

{d)  In  romnstm  hue,  an  admission  or  acknowledgment  of 
guilt,  A  >lMfu-vrl/ootr«***irti  Is  il  cutifeasioii  made  In  court, 
or  before  an  examining  magistrate.  An  exlnt-jvd icittl  coia- 
/anon  it  one  made  not  in  the  course  of  legal  prosecution 
for  tile  offcuae,  but  out  of  court,  whether  made  to  aa  offi- 
cial or  a  non-official  person,  (r)  In  rf"«i.  t*tr,  the  ad. 
mhsaicm  by  the  defendant  of  the  phuntttf  a  claim.  It  was 
ettheir  in  jure  (Uiat  is,  before  the  pre  lor,  and  before  the 
case  had  lK>en  referred  to  a  judge  to  be  tried)  or  in 
ittdirio  (that  Is,  made  after  the  tuar  bad  ti«'li  no  rvf*rrcd> 
2,  In  liturgies :  (a)  In  ninny  Oriental  and  early 
liturgies,  a  fonn  of  prayer  airknowledging  sin- 
fulness and  un worthiness,  said  by  the  priest 
before  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist:  also 
called  the  ai>o/o>/io.  (b)  In  the  Roman  and 
other  Latin  masses,  the  Oiuuteor,  or  form  of 
general  acknowledgment  of  sius,  said  first  by 
the  celebrant  and  then  by  the  assistants,  and 
followed  by  the  Misereatur  and  IndtiUrentiam 
before  the  priest  ascends  to  the  altar  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Introit.  (c)  In  the  Anglican  com- 
munion office,  the  form  of  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  sins  made  by  the  celebrant  and  the  com- 
municants, (d)  In  the  liturgy  of  tit.  Chrysos- 
tnm,  and  in  the  Alexandrine  and  other  Oriental 
liturgies,  the  profession  of  faith,  made  before 
communicating,  that  the  consecrated  elements 
are  really  and  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
— 3.  Aformulary  which  comprises  articles  of  re- 
ligions fnilh ;  a  creed  to  be  assented  to  or  signed 
as  a  preliminary  to  admission  to  the  member- 
ship of  a  church,  or  to  certain  offices  of  authori- 
ty in  the  church:  usually  called  a  confession  of 
faith.  The  great  coufeaatona  of  faith  of  the  Protcatuit 
Christian  church  arc :  tlic  Augsburg  Cisifenssoti  (lVai), 
a  part  of  the  symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  the  first 
and  second  Helvetic  confeasions  (1\10  and  l&olt),  aymliola 
of  the  Reformed  churchi*  of  Hwlttrriand,  lh«  latter  being 
appmved  by  nearly  all  the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  of  England  andScothxud  :  thetlalllcan  t'onfea- 
sliMi  ll3oU),aleu  called  IhcCotlfeasioaof  Kodiellc.  prepnreil 
by  Cnlstn  ami  hla  pupil  tic  Chandk-u,  Mie  aymlN.l  uf  the 
Krench  I*mtestant  church  :  the  Betglc  Ctuntcsalnn  (1  .'all  re- 
vised lUivy  tlie symbol  of  the  Reformed churebca  hi  Itetyi tun 
and  the  Netberlamta,  ami  of  the  Reformed  (Hutch)  Church 
In  the  I  tilted  Ktalea ;  the  Brat  Kootch  c<«ifcitslo«(l»in)anit 
the  second  Scotch  Confeaaton  or  the  National  Covenant 
(lMtli.  tile  symbols  of  the  Scotch  church  Itefore  the  adofu 


confessions  Hut 
ftrnl  r'""T,'  orjaiabasiBn.-  Auricular  I 

ptM  and  svoidance.'iii'^u'.  Uo^iMwtant*  of  a  tdeadin 
by  which  the  party  aduiu  the  allegation  ot  hla  adver- 
sary a  pleading  to  It  true,  bat  stales  some  new  matter  by 
way  of  avoiding  lla  legal  cITei-i.  —  CotllBsxclou  of  faith. 
See  J.  above.  Confession  of  Judgment,  the  atknow. 
IrdgllMUlt  of  a  dels!  I>)  a  debtor  l-etore  a  court  or  a  lostlre  of 
tin:  IKtace,  etc,  on  which  Judgment  may  be  entered  and  elo- 
cution issued.  OanrraJ  confeMlon.  (»)  A  nonfetalon 
made  to  a  priest  of  tint  committed  by  the  penitent  since 
baptUm  or  since  Infancy,  ao  far  aa  those  stns  can  be  re- 
membered :  a  confeaalon  made  In  preparation  for  baptism 
by  one  baptised  after  coming  to  years  of  discretion,  also 
before  admission  to  a  monastic  order,  (b)  lean.  I  In  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer :  (It  The  form  of  ackmosleilgment 
of  sins  to  be  aahl  by  tbe  minister  and  the  v>  hole  citngpe- 

Rth.li  at  the  iH-gltinhig  of  Mimilttg  l*r»yer  and  1. veiling 
aver.  (Z)  The  form  ot  confeaalon  In  tbe  Communion 
office.— Judgment  by  confession*  judgment  outained 
on  a  confesaT'Mi  made  to  a  court  or  a  magistrate,  ,-t  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  defense,  or  agalnat  a  pbaintiS  b> 
nolle  prosequi  Sacramental  or  auricular  confes- 
sion, the  act  or  practice  of  confessing  sins  to  a  priest,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  receiving  absolution.  At  a  very  early  period, 
for  grvisa  apostasy  or  other  public  sins,  public  confeealon 
was  required  aa  a  condlUorj  prvevdent  to  partaking  of  the 
communion.  Public  confpsaUio  was  grndaall)  alioltsbnl 
In  order  to  prevent  scandal  and  a>jclal  and  legal  complica- 
tions. Auricular  confmsliHi  was  Brat  made  uniieraally 
obligatory  In  the  W  eat  aa  a  condition  of  admission  to 
communion  by  tbe  fourth  Lutenui  Council  In  a.  Ik  ItIS 
It  to  now  required  In  tbe  Roman  Catbutlc  Church  from  all 
who  are  coti««i,«is  of  mortal  xli.s,  and  Is  regarded  aa  ea- 
scDtlal  to  absolution  and  divine  pardon,  and  a  necessary 
prereoUUlite  to  partaking  of  the  communion,  meats  are 
bound  hi  the  strongest  manner  never  to  disclose  a  secret 
thus  confided  to  them.  Confession  to  obligatory  hi  the 
Orthodox  Greek  and  in  the  Armenian  Church.  The  Angli 
can  i  burcl  •litter*  from  tlis  Rtsxasn  CSitiholic  sisd  tbe  East 
ern  chumb  In  not  making  It  obligatory,  taut  leasing  It  to 
tbe  conscience  uf  the  individual  Seal  of  CO  life  Ml  on. 
In  the  Auns.  CatA.  sad  in  tlie  Qr.  Ch.,  absolute  secrecy  in- 
cumbent on  S  priest  with  regard  to  all  private  cunfeassons 
of  sins  made  to  him.  A  similar  s,*crvcy  la  enjoined  by  the 
UStb  canoa  of  the  Church  of  England.  Atoo  called  taa 
and  tbe-  au^runscntaf  seuL 

[L  a.  : 
ML. 

confessiohalis,  adj.,  <  L.  confession-),  confes- 
sion. IL  n. :  =  F.  fy>n/eg»ionwo/  —  It.  eonfes- 
sionalc,  confessional  (seat),  =  Sp.  r»n/rsionn( 
(obs. ),  a  confessional  tract,  =  Pg.  cmfesxional, 
one  who  confesses,  <  MI*  eonfesrionale.  a  con 
fessiouai,  prop.  neut.  of  confesnonalis,  adj.:  see 
above.)  I.  o.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  < 
sion  or  ereed. 


•  ■■ii,  a-4Hs  hs«  aucrwnsersHH  ariss. 

confessional  (kon-fesh'on-al),  a.  and  n.  [I 
=  F.  confesskmhel  =  It.  eonfrssionale,  < 


Tlie  old  ren/rsriiirMtf  barrtera  of  the  Scottish  faith. 

rwJ/ueA. 

S.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  act  or  practice  of 
confessing  to  a  priest.  See  snoranicnbit  confes- 
sion, under  confession. 

II.  «.  la  A  small  cabinet,  stall,  or  box  in  a 
Ronton  Catholic  church  in  which  the  priest  sits 
to  hear  confessions.  It  usually  has  a  door  in  front 
by  which  the  priest  enters,  ami  a  small  window  on  one  „r 


;  the  Irish 
thcaynil»ds 


Article  nmr.)  and  the  IjuiiWUi  ArtleU»(If.lK.),  tti  . 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (lew,  at  present  recogulxcd  by  Ihe  Ihilch  Cliunh. 
an, I  by  tin  Ref.irtiwilUKstchtniilrch  in  the  I  iiILhI  stntea  ; 
the  ttestlulnsterCoiifesalon(llH7),  the  symbol  of  Ihe  ITcs- 
brterisn  Church  hi  Kngtand,  and  of  Se«S)and  (taking  tbe 
place  in  Scotlatnl  of  the  so-called  .ViwUh  ri<nfcsaktll*),  amL, 
Willi  some  alterations,  i  if  tbcPrt-sbyli-rlanChurvhof  Anieri- 
ra  ;  the  -Savoy  Confession  (Ht>i,  adi>|ite,i  by  the  Indepen- 
deuta  at  tbe  Savoy  palace,  london  ;  I  lie  declaration  of  the 
Congregalioaial  t  nkin  "f  Ktiglsml  and  Wales  (licisx  of  the 
Hiattori  (I  uit*,i  States)  National  Council  (lwiil  and  ol  tlie 
ajlacrlin  Nattimnl  Council  tlsnx  symbols  of  t  ongresatlonal 
churches  ;  the  Article*,  of  Religion  (17sl)of  the  MflrsodUt 
CTturch:  the  Confe*sli>n  o(  li*e^,  and  tlie  New  llain|whlro 
Confeasioo(lha3X  symbols  ol  tbe  Ilajittst  Church-  Scccur/- 
cAi'aiii,  rreed. 

4.  [MI*  ron/c<sio{n-).]  The  tomb  of  a  martyr  or 
confessor.  If  nn  altar  was  erected  over  the  tirsve,  the 
nsmv  was  extended  nl<-i  bi  the  altar  and  to  the  subter- 
rsncui  chamlier  In  wbu  h  it  atood.  In  later  times  a  l«i- 
sllii'n  was  aometlmea  erected  ovrr  the  clrtmtKT:  11k-  hiuli 
altar  »  as  placed  over  the  altar  on  the  tomb  below,  and  so 
thla  high  sltar  ulao.  anil  aiilanHiiiently  the  entire  bulldiiti;, 
was  called  a  am/tision.  Also  tailed  cvrt/rsisvisu;,  and  in  the 


-Chun-h  uf  it.  form*  ibi  Vln»i,  r»ns- 


I  penitent  »|w«k.  f.mfes. 
In  three  divisions,  the  cen- 
priest,  and  some  sre  elaho- 


twth  sides,  ihr-jugh  which  the  penitent  i 
sioiiala  ate  often  ci  — 
tral  one  having  a  s 
rately  carv  ed.  Also  called  c 
and  ilnnM  /w, 
2.  Same  as  confession,  4. 

confessionaUsm  (kon-fesh'on-al-inn),  a.  [< 
confessional  +  -isml]  llevotiou  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  creed  or  church  confession:  the 
tendency  to  construct  confessions  or  creeds. 
[Rare.] 

The  seventeenth  century  Is  the  period  of  scholastic  or- 
th.aloxy,  lailemlc  eiiivfeaatnsusfijni,  and  nimnaratlve  stag 

nation.  .^Ao/.  Hist.  niri»t  Chiircli.  I  1 1. 

confessionallst  (kt>n-fesh 

fistinnill  +  •!»(.]  A 
sions ;  a  confessor. 


resb'on-al-ii 
priest  who 


ist),».  [< 
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oonfeseionary 

confesfrionary  (kon-feah'on-a-ri),  a.  and  it.  [< 
ML.  'mnfrssitmanus  (neut.  confrmionarium,  eon- 
fr*^nnal),(Is.smN£«t>^a*)l  confession:  seerwn- 
/nutioH.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  auricular  confession. 


A  kind  of  cor\feteirtnary 

t'  ridea  u J , 

II.  ».  J  Jil.  »Ml/<«»<«lNjr»«t(-ril). 

confessional,  L  '  [Hare.] 

We  concur  in  the  opinion  that  these  stalls  .  .  .  have 
been  Improperly  termed  coafrsviosiivriee  or  confessional*. 

.4  rrlurottHtin,  17IK,  |i.  ST*. 

2.  (a)  A  niche  in  the  body  of  an  altar,  designed 
to  contain  relics.  Also  called  altar-rarity,  ft) 
A  chamber  under  or  near  an  altar,  intended 
for  similar  purposes :  in  this  amis*  often  used 
as  equivalent  to  confession,  4. 

The  original  Sasoii  cathedral  of  Canterbury  had  a  crypt 
beneath  the  eastern  apse.  .  .  -  fabricated, '  according  lo 
Eailmer,  -  in  the  likens  of  the  co^tionaru  o(  St.  Peter 
at  Borne."  J?uryc.  Brit.,  VI.  IK,. 

confession-chair  (kon-fesh'ou-eh&r),  n.  Same 
as  confessional,  1. 

confeasionist  ( kou-fesh'on-ist),  n.    [=  F.  con- 
Jtmmtmxtr  =  Pg.  confetmonisUt ;  as  ronfession  + 
-iff.]    1.  One  who  makes  a  profession  of  faith. 
Protectant  and  komish  eon/ettionittt. 

By.  Mountaav,  Appeal  lo  Cicaar,  Bed. 

S.  A  Lutheran  who  held  to  the  Augsburg  for- 
mulary.   O.  Shipley 
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confidant  (kon-A-dant'),  n.  [<  F.  confidant,  m., 
conHdatite.  f.,  now  confident,  m.,  confidente,  f. : 
see  confident.]  1.  A  person  intnisted  with  the 
confidence  of  another ;  one  to  whom  secrets  are 
confided ;  a  confidential  friend. 
Hobby  belli*  a  confidant  ot  the  Protectors. 

Bp.  Bnrnet.  Hist.  Hefonnattun,  an.  IM7. 
Martin  composed  bia  billet  doux.  and  intrusted  it  lo  hli 
nmJMttni.  Martians  SeribUrvs. 

lie  [John  Adams]  had  bat  one  nn/tdunl,  his  wife  |  but 
•me  Intimate  friend,  the  mother  of  hla  children. 

Theaian  Parker.  Historic  American*,  t1. 

2f.  A  part  of  a  woman's*  coiffure  usual  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  a  small  curl  worn  near 
the  ear. 

confidante  (kon-fi-dant'),  n.  [See  tof.Ma »'•] 
A  female  confidant. 

V-  in  ,]o  not  one  hctrrw*  in  a  hundred  whose  fate  docs 
not  turn  upon  this  cirtuinalanor  of  choosing  a  conAdasms. 

Steele,  speclaler,  No.  lis. 

confide  (kon-fiil' ).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  confided,  ppr. 
cnnfidiny.  [=  OF.  coufuler,  confedrr.  also  con- 
fier,  F.  eonfitr  =  Pr.  eonfidar  =  Hp.  Pg.  confiar 
m  It.  couMare,  <  ML.'eoslSaVirc  for  L.  eonfidere, 
trust  fullv,  bo  assured,  confide,  relv,  <  row-, 
together.  +  fidert,  trust :  gee  faith,. fidelity.]  I. 
in'mnut.  To  have  faith;  place  trust;  repose 
confidence :  used  absolutely  or  with  in :  as,  the 
prince  confided  in  his  ministers. 


confidential 

To  take  (a  person)  into  one's  confidence,  to  roronianl- 
cnte  Nome  private  matter  or  muttera  to  him,  or  to  confide 
' 1 '  ldm  affairs  of  hntstrtaurt. 
confident  vkon'fi-dent).  a.  and  n.  [at  F.  confi- 
dant,  tiow  remfident,  intimate,  confidential  (usti- 
allv  as  a  noun),  in  older  form  confianl.  con- 
fiding, confident,  self-confident.  =  Hp.  Pg.  cwn- 
fidente,  eonfiante  m  It.  eonfidente,  <  L.  confi- 
den(t-)i,  confident,  i.  e.,  self-confident,  in  good 
or  bad  sense,  bold,  daring,  audacious,  impudent . 
prop.  ppr.  of  eonjidere,  trust  fully,  confide :  nee 
eonfitte,  and  cf.  confidant.]  I.  a.  1.  Having 
strong  belief ;  fully  assured. 

I  am  ronsoVixf,  and  fully  persuaded,  yet  dare  not  take 
my  oatli  of  my  salvation. 

Sir  T.  Brvmte.  Kellitlo  M  edict.  I.  M. 

I  am  confident  that  much  may  lie  done  toward  the  hn- 


confessor  (kou-fcB'or;  formerly,  and  still  often 
as  the  distinctive  eiigmmieti  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king  Edward  III.,  kou'fea-or),  n.  [<  ME.  eonfes- 
<  OF.  confessor,  V. 


sour,  confess* 
=  Sp.  conf 
<  LL. 


Pg.  confessor  =  It 


ros/rwrKr 
amfessnre. 


confessor,  a  coiifessor  (of  Christianity),  a 
martyr,  <  L.  confitrri,  pp.  confesses, 
confess.}    1.  One  who  conf esseB ; 
knowledges  a  crime,  a  fault,  or  an  obligation. 

Her  oonfeaalon  ajrreed  exactly  (vlikb  waa  aftenrarda 
verify  d  in  Ule  oilier  roiyVaaurj)  »  Hll  the  aceueutlons  of  tile 
alBlrteil.  C  MatUr,  Man.  flirt*.,  it.  7. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion;  specifically,  one  who  avows 
his  religion  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  adheres 
to  it  in  spite  of  persecution  and  torture,  it  wn« 

fomuTly  ttanl  as  •ynonyiiioiu  ulth  martyr  ,■  arUraard  It 
vu  applied  to  thoae  who,  harinit  been  persecuted  anil 
tonneuteil.  Here  permitted  lo  die  111  peace ;  and  it  wna 

nae.1  &]*>  for  wirti  fhrlrtlan.  w  lived  a  (tood  life  ai  Ici 

with  tile  reputation  of  sanctity:  as,  Kdwurd  the  Com 
/rseor. 

The  doctrine  In  the  thirty  nine  artlelea  is  so  nrthodoily 
settled  as  cannot  be  i|UestioDed  oritbont  daiurer  to  ottr  re- 
lUt-in,  •tilth  Iwtti  lieeti  seale.1  wilh  the  tdi».«l  of  so  many 
martyrs  and  <«M/«»»r».  Raevn,  Adrti'e  to  Vllllers. 

With  him  ire  likewise  seat 
1  kins,  Kood  Edward,  from  tlte  rest 
r  by  Cv^feswnr  etprraa'd. 

»ni|r''/ii,  rtolyolhlon,  nlv.  U»6 

8.  One  who  bears  confessions ;  specificallv,  a 
priest  who  hears  confession  and  grants  abso- 
lution ;  distinctively,  as  a  title  of  office,  a  priest 
employed  as  a  private  spiritual  director,  as  of 
a  king  or  other  great  personage,  formerly,  at 
European  court*,  the  office  of  confessor  waa  a  very  im- 
portant one.  siviiuc  ita  Incumbent  great  privilege,  and  In- 
fluence, and  ofurn  great  power  ]tolltlca]ly. 

ir  come,  hym  itan  to  confess*, 
befum  hym  made  to  say  a  imwse. 

ife.n.  vf  PorUnay  (t  K.  T.  S.X  1.  tan 
vnfamir  to  the  kynge  your  father. 
oVrnerr,  tr.  of  Frulssart  a  Ctiron.,  II.  cxili. 
-  name,  and  such  my  tale, 
r  !  to  thy  secret  ear 
t  breathe  the  sorrowi  I  licwajl. " 

«jrren,  TheOiaonr. 
The  queen's  tenderness  of  conscience  hit  tw-r  to  take 
counsel  of  her  eon/ttsor,  not  merely  in  retard  to  her  own 
apirttual  concern*,  but  all  the  great  measures  of  bcr  ad- 
ministration. Pretmtt,  I'cnL  ami  Isa.,  11.  S, 


CosyrrrPi',  IVive  for  Ixive. 
Judge  before  frieudahip,  then  e..'iie',fe  till  death. 

I  ouikj,  Mglil  Thoughts,  li.  r.:o. 

TJ.  fron*.  To  intrust;  commit  unreservedly 
to  the  charge,  knowledge,  or  good  faith  of:  fof- 
lowed  by  to;  as,  to  confide  something  valuable 
to  one ;  to  com  fide  a  secret  to  some  one :  a  prince 
confides  a  ni-gotiation  f«  his  envoy. 

Thou  art  the  only  one  to  w  horn  I  dare  fon*./>  my  folly. 

iiird  LfUtU-m.  Persian  LeUera. 
-Byn.  Infntft.  Cvntirrn,  etc.  See  c<ow»ni'. 
confidence  (kon'fi-dens),  n.  [as  1).  konfidentie 
=  F.  otnfidc nee,  intimacy,  a  secret,  a  (legal) 
trust,  in  older  form  rvnJItfjNrr-,  i-oiifldence,  trust, 
reliance,  assurance.  OF.  eonfianee  =z  I1*.  nui- 
fideneia  =  Hp.  eonfidencia,  confianca  aw  Pg.  ron- 
fidencia.  ennfianca  =  It.  confident!,  eonfidanin, 
<  L.  confidrntia,  confidenee,  gelf-eonfldeitce, 
audacity,  impudence,  <  ronfide n(  t-)s,  confident, 
self  -confident :  see  confident.]  1.  Assurance  of 
mind  or  firm  belief  in  the  gooti  will,  integrity, 
stability,  or  veracity  of  another,  or  in  the  truth 
or  certainty  of  a  proposition  or  an  assertion; 
trust;  reliance. 

It  is  belter  lo  trust  ill  Ule  Lord  than  to  put  iWoVner  in 
man.  P».  mill.  s. 

Society  is  built  upon  trust,  and  trust  upon  conyidrNce  of 
one  another',  integrity.  S-nM. 

A  cheerful  eonfittenet  la  the  mercy  of  God.  Maosvlay. 
2.  Reliance  on  one's  own  powers,  resources,  or 
circumstances;  belief  in  one's  own  competency; 
self-reliance;  assurance. 

11  Is  Umcs  being  rather  prosperous  than  calm,  had  raised 
hU  cosofdenre  by  success.  Baron.  Hist.  UeiL  VII. 

At  Brst  she  towhed  her  lute  with  a  faltering  hand,  but 
gathering  eon  riifrnee  and  animation  as  she  pn*ceeded,  drew 
forUi  .  .  .  soft  aerial  harmony.  Irrln?,  Albambra.  p.  S67. 

8.  That  in  which  trust  is  placed;  ground  of 
trust;  one  who  or  that  which  gives  assurance 
or  security.  [Archaic] 

The  Lord  ahall  lie  thy  i»#K<,  Pro  v.  HI.  JA. 

Truil  not  to  the  omnipotent  of  g.>ld,  and  «y 
lLThonartmymfcyiilesMv.  Sirf 


r..L8. 


confest  (kon-fesf).    An  old  and 
modern  preterit  and  past  participle  of  < 

So  Samson  lo  his  foe  hla  force  tvn/ul-. 

And  to  lw  shorn  lay  slumbering  on  her  breMl. 

Drytm,  The  M.-.U1, 1.  73. 

confestlyt  (kon-fest'li),  adc.  An  old  spelling 
of  confessedly. 

That  principle  .  ,  .  ccioVaf/y  nrodoniinant  in  our  na- 
ture. iMvaft  of  Christian  /'icfu. 

confett,  confetet,  ».  Olnsolete  forms  of  wmn'f. 

COnfettO  (kon-fet'to),  n. :  pi.  confetti  (-ti).  [It., 
<  ML.  confectum,  a  sweetmeat:  see  confect,  n., 
andcoaifff,  n.]  1.  A  bonbon  or  sweetmeat. — 2. 
A  small  pellet  made  of  lime  or  plaster  iu  imi- 
tation of  a  bonbon,  used  in  ItuU  during  car- 
nival-time by  the  revelers  for  pelting  one  an- 
other in  the  streets. 

confident!  (kon-fish'ent),  «.  (<  L.  confident-)*, 
ppr.  of  eosjfevre,  produce,  cause,  effect : 
feet,  r.]    Efficient;  effective;  able. 


the  kingdom  of  God  .  .  .  with  all  c 
Acta! 

But  nsiuldVnee  then  bore  thee  on  :  acenre 

hither  hi  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 

Matter  of  glorious  trial.     afWsMI,  P.  U,  U.  1 17S 

6.  A  secret ;  a  private  or  confidential  commu- 
nication: as,  to  exchange  confidences.  ConU- 
,6,  »  kind  of  swindle  practised  principally  III 


large  dues  upon  unwary  strangers,  the  swindler,  usually 
nniier  the  pretense  of  old  act|mtliit«lK-c,  gaining  the  con. 
Silence  of  lil«  vU  tl us,  ami  tln  n  rohldng  or  Itns  ing  Mai 


at  card*  or  betting,  or  otherwise;  Imnko.— Confidence 
man,  one  who  endeavors  to  swindle  strangers  by  the  con- 
tlileiue  game ;  a  bunko  steerer :  one  w  ho  by  a  plausible 
story,  and  with  great  BMnrsiw-*'.  gains  Hie  confidence  of 
imother,  with  a  ilMioncwt  pnrissw-.  In  confldonc:.  as 
a  secret  or  private  lustier,  mil  to  l*  divulged  or  cuw- 
nmnlcntcd  lo  others:  as.  I  told  him  in  m»»<foice. 

I  shall  only  *rad  over  a  very  few  copies  to  very  psrtk 
ular  frleuds,  in  coiiiidrnce,  ami  burn  the  re*t. 

Jrfrrmn,  In  Bancroft »  lli»t.  Const.,  I.  »S7. 
In  the  confidsnc*  Of.  sharing  or  trusted  with  the  private 
opinions,  plans,  or  purposes  of. 

Vie.v  all  were  inclineil  to  believe  that  I  was  a  man  in  Ike 
con*Wenee  •■/  All  Itey.  ami  that  his  ll'istile  designs  against 
Mecca  w*r*  laid  aalil*.     Hrnee,  Source  of  th«  Nile,  I.  !SS, 


2.  Confiding;  not  entertaining  suspicion  or 
distrust. 

Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  1  am  mnfitient  and  kind  lo  thee. 

.va.lt.,  Tit,  And.,  L  L 

3.  Belying  on  one's  self;  full  of  assurance; 
bold;  sometimes,  overbold. 

Both  valiant,  as  men  desplslM*-  death  ;  With  <rmt>trni, 
as  unwonted  to  bo  overcome.  Sir  I*.  .Sid net*. 

The  fool  rageth,  and  is  confident.  Prov.  xiv.  IS. 

.Is  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  right. 

.VAitf,,  Rich.  II,.  L  S. 
It  Is  h*M  to  say  that  there  bath  ever  been  an  Ag* 
wherein  vice,  such  as  tile  very  Heathens  abhorred,  hath 
been  more  c"ii,q.trin  and  daring  than  In  lliiv. 

StitUmjfi.'et ,  ?Mirnwin».  I.  vlll. 
Ihi  you  think  I  could  ever  catch  at  the  eoMfluVji/  ad. 
drosses  of  ■  secure  admirer* 

uWdsMofA ,  She  Stoop*  to  Conuuer,  t. 

4t.  Oiving  occasion  for  confidence.  [Rare.] 

The  caiue  was  more  conitdesf  tltap  tho  event  was  proa, 
pcruus.  Jtr.  TayUr. 

Confident  person,  in  Scott  fair,  a  partner  in  trade ;  a 
factor,  steward,  or  conndenlial  man  of  business ;  also,  a 
servant  or  other  dependant  =  Byn.  1.  -S»r«,  f>ri«i».  t"io«- 
,ndriif.  Pontine,  J>o.7tnatic.  Sure  ts  the  simplest  and  most 
general  of  ttiene  wonla ;  It  hus  the  strength  of  siniplUHy. 
(VrfuinNilMCSLsttie  fdtiaof  Itsvlng  1..  n  fieed  feitn  doubt, 
having  been  made  sore.  CtmfiileiU  iM-li^igs  cspei  Ull)  In 
the  field  of  reliant  action  :  as,  he  u  fviifiiienl  of  succcs*. 
In  reganl  to  ■•pinion  or  belief  it  may  mean  iki  more  than 
s«iv,  or  It  may  sugg«wt  rcltarn'e,  as<*i  otH-  sowu  jiidgmeti* 
or  upon  evidence :  as,  acunftoVnf  expectation,  hope,  belief. 
It  implies  a  desire  for  that  of  which  one  is  confident. 
Pmitir*  ruua  rhsse  to  tner-cunndenc*  '*  dogmailsm  ;  as, 
he  was  poji/i'ie  that  he  hail  made  no  mistake  ;  It  clpreMsea 
emphatic  certainty  that  will  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  Ita 
correctness,  t  For  dwrwisi'sr,  see  iwu.'/i'sferinl.)  Illat  ronfi. 
ilmt  and  MAii'iiv  ,lc[K'iwl  somewhat  upon  the  w  ill,  and  not 
merely,  like  eure  and  eerviiisi,  u|«vn  the  understanding,  la 
shown  by  the  fact  Hist  It  Is  not  correct  to  amy  "  I  will  not 
be  certain,  or  rurr,  shout  this."  while  It  is  correct  lo  any 
■  I  will  not  be  pontile,  or  cmfi.tr nl,  about  It.- 

I  nature  I  did  but  speak.  T.-. -.,„,;■„,,  Maud,  lis.  J. 
Now,  therefore,  do  1  n*t. 


iphet  certain  of  my  prophecy, 
never  sluvdow  of  mistrust  can 


Thai  t 

Between  ua.  Trnnjrsvn,  Gemini. 

I  am  coN4de»>(  if  he  iCaptain  Swan|  had  made  a  niotion 
to  go  to  any  English  KacU>rj ,  most  of  his  Men  would  have 
consented  lo  It,  Itamteiee,  Voyage*,  I,  3o4. 

SnllH'  isififiiy,  persisting  fops  we  know, 
Who,  ll  isice  ,.  r,  ui_-,  will  needs  Is-  always  so, 

H.t  »•  A  confidant."^' 

In  so  great  reputation  of  sanctity,  so  mighty  concourse 
of  people  aiu-h  great  multitmlea  of  illm  lpb-s  and  mull- 
deitts,  and  such  throngs  of  admirers,  he  was  humble  with- 
out nilsture*  of  vanity. 

J,r.  Tayterr,  Work*  ((d.  IMS),  I  BS. 
You  love  me  for  no  other  end 
Tlian  to  Issxinw  my  c«.iS,/rnt  and  friend  : 
As  such  1  keep  no  secret  fn^ii  your  sight. 

flryrfrn.  Aur< 


Vnnten.  • 

I  (kon-fl-den'shal),  a.  [=  D.  i»»/f- 
dentirel  =  Dan.  Lonfidentiel,  <  F.  ctmfidenticl  m 
Hp.  Pg.  confidential  a  It.  confidenciate,  <  L.  as 
it  confidrntialis,  ^  eernfidentia,  confidence:  se© 
confidenee.]  1.  Knjoving  the  confidence  of  an- 
other; intrusted  with  secrets  or  with  private 
affairs :  as,  a  confidential  friend  or  clerk.—  2. 
Intended  to  be 
confidence; 


as  private,  or  kept  in 
written 


secret. 

A  confidential  correspondeni 
Confidential  communications. 

Burte.  A  Keatclde  Peace.  Hi. 

Confidential  communication.    §M  privileged  ewm- 

uiunieuriV'n,  under  oisinniinicnrion.  Confidential  rela- 
tion, in  Mir.  a  relaton  of  parties,  as  that  of  attorney  and 
client,  guardian  and  ward,  In  which  one  is  Isiund  lo  act 
for  the  benefit  uf  the  other  and  can  take  no  advnnlssie  to 
himself  from  bia  nets  relating  lo  the  Interests  of  tin-  other. 
Such  a  relation  arise,  whenever  n  continuous  trust  is  re- 
pnscd  b>  one  |»  rso«  In  the  skill  or  integrity  of  another,  or 
when  any  property,  or  the  fiecuiiiar)  c*  iH-r..m»l  in' 
of  a  person,  or  the  cu.t.sly  of  tils  Issly,  Is  placed  in  c 
of  another 
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confidentiality 

confidentiality  (kon-fl-den-ehi-ari-ti),  n.  [< 
confidential  +  -ify.J  The  quality  of  being  con- 
fidential :  specifically,  in  law.  the  relation  ex- 
isting between  a  client  and  his  counsel  or  agent, 
or  between  husband  and  wife,  or  a  ward  and 
his  guardian,  ete.,  in  reference  to  the  trust 
placed  in  ono  by  the  other.  See  eonjltlenltat 
relation,  under  confidential,  ami  privileged  com- 
munication, under  communication. 

confidentially  (kon-fl-den'shal.i),  adv.  In  a 
confidential  manner;  in  reliance  on  secrecy: 
as,  to  tell  a  person  something  confidentially. 

confidently  (kon'fl-dent-li),  adr.'  In  a  confi- 
dent manner :  with  firm  trust ;  with  strong  as- 
surance; without  doubt  or  wavering  of  opin- 
ion; positively;  dogmatically. 

WU»«  l>itty  bidt.  he  «»i.fldei.f.ir  steera 

C««1*S,  On  Horace  t  Ode.  It,  10. 
II  ni  confidently  urged  thmt  the  artisans  might  bo 
trusted  to  understand  and  manage  their  own  interests 
better  than  tlwlr  master*  eonld  du  fur  them. 

M'.  M.  Urt%  Mlsc  Kenya,  1st  ter.,  p.  4. 

confldentneasikon'fl-dent-nes),  w.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  confident ;  confidence. 

conflder  (kon-fi'dtr),  n.  One  who  confides; 
one  who  trusts  in  or  intrusts  to  another.  W. 
Mtmlngue. 

confiding  (kgn-fl'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  confide, 
r.]  Trusting;  reposing  confidence;  trustful; 
credulous:  as,  a  man  of  a  confiding  disposition. 

Felt 

The  deep,  deep  joy  ot  s  pen  Minn  thought. 

WvrdimHh,  Sonnet*.  IL  & 
He  had  a  cemfidina  wife,  and  lie  treated  her  s* confiding 
vrivea  only  an  treated.  Tkaetrray.  Vanity  Fair. 

W*  rnlM  the  confiding  naturalness  ot  the  warmhearted 
phy.lc«an.  Ticker,  Span.  Lit,  I.  JBO. 

confidingly  (kon-fi'ding-li),  adv.  In  a  confiding 
manner;  trustfully. 

confidingness  (kon-fi'ding-neB),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  confiding ;  confiding  disposition ; 
trustfulness. 

configurate  (kon-fig'u-rit),  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
configurator!,  ppr.  configurating.  [<  L.  configu- 
ratus,  pp.  of  cmfigurart,  form  after  something: 
see  WN  figure.]  To  exhibit  or  assume  congruity 
in  plan,  or  in  the  combination  of  figures  or 
parts.  [Hare.] 

In  comely  architecture  It  may  I* 
Known*  ii>  (he  name  of  unltormltl* ; 
When-  pyramids  to  pyramids  relate. 
And  the  whole  fabric*  doth  cvnji*rurate. 

Jontmn.  Poems. 

confljfuration  (kon-fig-u-ra'shon),  n.   [=  F. 

coiiftf/ttrafion  =  Sp.  configuration  =  Pg.  confi- 
gvracao  =  It,  confitruriuione,  <  LL.  configura- 
tion-), <  I.,  configurnre,  pp.  configurable,  form 
after  something:  see  configurate.]  1.  Exter- 
nal form,  figure,  or  shape!  especially  as  result- 
ing from  the  disposition  and  relation  of  the 
parts ;  external  aspect  or  appearance ;  contour. 

The  natural  eonlt^uratUm  of  tile  ground,  as  well  ai  the 
course  of  history,  had  gathered  these  shires  (of  Westex] 
Into  three  great  groups.  J.  H.  Gram,  Comj,  ot  Eng. ,  p.  auL 

Change,  Itoth  gradual  and  tudden,  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  eon  Qiuni rion  and  climate  of  all  portion*  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.       J!  t>.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  SSI. 

2.  In  aetrol.,  relative  position  or  aspect  of  the 
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conflnet  (kon'fln),  a.  [<  OF.  cmfin  a  8p.  con- 
fin  =  Pg.  eonfim  —  It.  eonfino,  bordering,  con- 
tiguous, <  L.  confinu,  at  the  end  or  border, 
adjoining,  <  com-,  together,  +  finis,  an  end, 
limit,  border:  see/Sim,  ,tiitri(.J  Bordering;  hav- 
ing a  common  boundary;  adjacent;  contigu- 
ous,   [hare,  J 

He  wa»  sent  to  discover  the  strain  ot  Magellan,  and  cm- 
fine  ptacea  /furlon,  Almt,  of  Mel.,  p.  Sf»7. 

confine  (kon'fln),  n.  [<  F.  confin,  OF.  confin, 
also  confine,  =  Sp.  cm  tin  =  Pg.  confim  =  It.  con- 
finc,  also  confino  and  confina  (all  usually  in  pi.), 
<  L.  confine,  neut.,  ML.  also  confinu,  a  border, 
boundary  (cf.  L.  confinu,  mase.,  a  neighbor, 
confiuium,  a  border,  limit,  boundary,  neighbor- 
hood), <  confinu,  adj.,  at  the  end  or  border,  ad- 
joining :  see  confine,  a.  I n  the  sense  of  ' prison ' 
the  noun  confine  is  from  the  verb.  ]  1.  A  boun- 
dary-lino or  limit;  bound;  border;  precinct. 

Mill  hovering  Mweene  the  confine*  of  that  which  hoc 
dares  not  bee  openly,  and  that  which  be  will  not  be  sin- 
cerely. Stilton,  On  Del.  of  Itiuub.  Reuiouit.,  Prcf. 

You  are  old ; 
Nature  In  you  stands  upon  the  very  verge 
Of  her  amjtnt.  Mat ,  Lear,  il.  s. 

R Tents  that  came  to  past  within  the  confine*  of  Judea. 

Locke,  On  Honiara.  Synopsis. 

2.  That  part  of  a  territory  which  is  at  or  near 
the  border;  the  frontier:  used  generally  in  the 
plural,  and  often  figuratively:  as,  the  confine* 
of  France  or  of  Scotland. 

And  now  In  little  space 
The  eonrfnrs  met  of  empyrean  heaven, 
And  of  this  wurld.  Jf>.W,  P.I..,  x.  SiL 

Twas  ebbing  darkness,  |<ail  the  noon  of  night : 
And  Phosphor,  on  the  confine*  > d  the  light, 
Promiad  the  sun.       Itfyden.  Pal.  and  Arc.,  I  l** 

3t.  Territory;  region;  district- 
in  als  many  loeneres  may  thel  gon  fro  Jerusalem,  unto 
other  Con/Vnu**  of  the  SliprrtVlaltlc  of  the  Krthe  bejonde. 

ilandenlle.  Travels,  p.  1S3. 


Cry' 


:h  a  monarch's  voice, 
slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ill.  J. 


They  (astrologers)  undert.™. 
course  of  a  man  s  character  and  life  Irom  the 


rum  of  the  start  at  the  moment  of  hit  birth. 

3.  In  modern  antron.,  any  noticeable  grouping 
of  stars  which  may  aid  in  identifying  them. — 

4.  In  analytical  mech.,  the  relative  positions  of 
the  parts  of  a  system  at  any  moment. 

When  a  material  system  is  considered  with  respect  to 
the  relative  position  of  Its  parti,  the  assemblage  of  rela- 
tive posilloiia  Is  called  the  en if.ru ration  of  the  system. 

Cttrk  Maitrctl,  Matter  and  Motion,  IT. 

6.  In  geom.,  a  ruled  surface  considered  as  a 
locus  of  rays;  also,  a  system  of  three  linear 


4f.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
neighbor. 

Excliangynge  gold  for  household  stall  with  their  ctmlinn. 
iVf.n,  tr.  of  R.  Martyr  s  IKx-adcs,  p.  8»(e»rd  ilS.). 

6».  A  place  of  confinement ;  a  prison. 

Cat\fM*t.  wards,  and  dungeon*.  A'Ao*.,  Hamlet,  II.  1  - 
6.  In  <j«om.  of  n-dimtneione,  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  closed  volume  in  three  dimensions. 
■  8YtL  BohwIm,  Hvrttr,  etc*.  See  boundary, 
confine  (kon-fin'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  confined, 
ppr.  confining,  F.  confincr,  border,  trans, 
shut  up!  inclose,  =  Sp.  Pg.  confinar  con- 
finare,  <  ML,  confinare,  confiniarc,  bonier  on, 
get  bounds,  confinire,  border  on,  <  L>  confinu, 
bordering  on:  see  eonfim,  a.]  I.t  intran*.  To 
have  a  common  boundary;  border;  abut;  be  in 
contact :  followed  by  on  or  irif A. 

Where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Cosvtiw  ui'/A  heaven.  MUtm.  t.  L.,  IL  977. 

Full  In  the  midst  of  this  created  space, 
Betwixt  heaven,  earth,  and  skies,  there  stands  a  place 
Conjininff  en  all  three. 

£ryuVn,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metainorph.,  xiL  !& 
tin  the  south  it  it  ron fined  vilh  Paraphilia 

/*6trrArtf,  PUgrimsgv,  p.  321. 

II.  trant.  To  restrict  within  bounds:  limit; 

hence,  imprison ;  immure ; 


confinement  (kon-fin'mont),  a.  [=  confine- 
ment, etc.;  as  confine  +'-ment.]  1.  Tlie  state 
of  being  confined ;  restraint  within  limits ;  any 
restraint  of  liberty  bv  force  or  other  obstacle) 
or  necessity ;  hence,  imprisonment. 
Under  confinement  in  the  Tower. 

Strut  •  Memorials,  Edw.  VL,  an.  Uto. 
The  mind  bates  restraint,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  Itself  un- 
der con  finement  when  the  sight  is  pent  up,  Adduon. 

2.  Restraint  from  going  abroad  by  sickness, 
specifically  by  childbirth ;  the  lying-in  of  a  wo- 
man: as,  her  approaching  confinement.  =  sjtl 

ImprUoninsia.  etc.    See  ivijrfici/y, 

conflner  (kon-fi'nfrr),  n.  1.  f<  confine,  r.  t.,  + 
-cri.]  One  who  or  that  which  confines. —  2t 
(kon'fl-  or  koti-fl'ner).  (<  confine,  e.  i.,  +  -cr'. 
Cf.  confine,  «.,  4.]  A  borderer;  one  who  lives 
on  the  confines  or  near  the  border  of  a  coun- 
try ;  a  neighbor. 

The  seriate  hath  stlrr'd  up  the  eow  Jrners, 
And  gentlemenof  Italy.    Shut .  Cjiubellne.  It.  ■•. 
Though  gladness  and  grief  be  opposite  in  nature,  they 
are  neighbours  and  renamer*  in  art.  Sir  U.  WolV.n. 

confinityt  (kon-fin'i-ti),  a.  [<  F.  eonfiniti  =  Pr. 
confinitat  m  8p.  confinidad  =  Pg.  confinidoitc,  < 
L.  as  if  'confinita(t-)*,  <  confinu,  contiguous: 
see  c«».lSnc,<i.l  Nearness  ofplaco.  Baiby. 
confirm  (kon-fenn').  c.  f.  [Early  mod,  E.  also 
con/erm;  <  ME.  TOn/cr«ies,<  t)F.  confermer,  mod. 
F.  cwa/iriweT  (after  L.)  r=  Pr.  confermar  —  Sp. 
Pg.  confirmar  —  It-  confermare,  <  L.  ««i/!r»i(jrf , 
muke  firm,  strengthen,  establish,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  firmarc,  make  firm,  <  firmue,  firm: 
see  .firm.]  1.  To  make  firm,  or  more  firm ;  add 
strength  to;  strengthen:  as,  one's  resolution  ia 
confirmed  by  the  approval  of  another. 

Hulib  tlie  neck  well  with  a  linnrn  napklng  somewhat 
course,  for  these  thinga  doe  resotrfiie  the  whole  Ixidy;  it 
utakctli  the  mind  more  clH-erefutl,  and  cottsenieth  the 
tight.  Bailee*  Hoi*  i&  £.  T.  ». X  p.  246. 

Tills  child  of  the  mind  la  conjtrmed,  and  gains  ttrength 
by  ronsenlaitd  bM  •  Bacvn,  Fable  of  Uionysfiss. 

•  me  of  those  tew  sounds  that,  instead  of  dlaturbing  soli- 
tude, only  deepen  and  confirm  it. 

W'.T,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  Ill 

S.  To  settle  or  establish;  render  fixed  or  secure. 

I  confirm  thee  In  the  Idgh  priesthood,  ami  app..lnt  thee 
ruler  over  the  four  govrrnmenta  1  Mac.  at  17. 

Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine  Mrs, 
And  thou  shalt  reign  lo  oulet  while  th.w  llv  st. 

Mai.,  .1  Hen.  VI.,  I  t. 

3.  To  make  certain  or  sure ;  give  new  assur- 
ance of  truth  or  certainty  to ;  put  past  doubt ; 


t  wai  confirmed  in  you. 

1  Cor.  I.  e. 
Tiiesc  likelihoods  ■•on/trm  her  nuiht 

Jilii*.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  1 
The  newt  we  heard  at  Sea  of  the  K .  of  Sweden's  Death 
is  confirmed.  Ittcuelt,  Letters,  I.  vl.  H. 

All  that  was  long  ago  declared  as  law 
By  the  early  ReTelatlnn.  stands  rr.uffmed 
By  Apostle  and  Erangellst  and  Saint. 

Bnvninn,  King  and  Book.  U  Hi 

4f.  To  certify  or  give  assurance  to;  inform 


Pray  you,  sir,  confirm  me. 
Wore  there  three  porpoises  seen  above  the  bridge, 
At  they  give  out?  B.  Jonem,  Vol  pone,  li  1. 

D.  To  sanction;  ratify;  consummate;  make 
valid  or  binding  by  some  formal  or  legal  act : 
as,  to  confirm  an  agreement,  promise,  covenant, 


(kon-flg'£tr),  r.  I.;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
figured, ppr.  configuring.  [=  F.  configurer  — 
Bp.  Pg.  configurar  —  It.  roslfyisrari-,  <  L.  eonfigu- 
rarc,  form  after  something,  <  com-,  together, 
according,  +  figurarc,  form,  <  fignra,  figure: 
see  figure,  ancfef.  cwi/frjiirafr.]  "To  form;  dis- 
pose in  a  certain  form,  figure,  or  shape ;  make 
like  in  form  or  figure.  [Hare.] 
Cmfifiiritvj  tltenuelves  Into  human  thape. 

fiWd  ji,  Sermons,  tr. 
Man  it  spirit,  a  nature  eonfWurrJ  to  God. 

Buthnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life.  p.  33. 

le  (kon-fi'na-bl),  a.  [<  confine  +  -aWr.] 
i  of  being  confined  or  restricted. 
.Not  confinaUe  lo  toy  limits.   C/..  Muff.  Remains,  p  90. 


Therefore  watt  thou 
rvedly  eon/«  <f  InUi  this  ivx  k, 
hadtt  deacrv  d  more  than  a  prison. 

Stiak..  Tempest,  L  £ 
Those  who  do  eonitn*  the  Church  of  tlod  either  to  par- 
ticular naUima,  chun'hes,  or  families,  have  made  it  far 
narrower  than  our  Saviour  ever  meant  it. 

Sir  T.  Zhwnr,  Rellglo  Medici.  L  li. 
He  it  happiest  who  confine*  his  wants  to  natural  neces- 
sities. Steele,  Englishman,  No.  "Jfl. 

To  be  confined,  to  betinsiile  to  leave  the  lkoaee  or  bed 
bv  reason  of  sickness  or  other  cause  ;  specincally,  to  be  In 
childbed. 

I  have  been  very  111  this  week  with  a  great  cold  and  a 
fever,  ami  though  now  In  a  way  to  lie  well,  am  like  to  be 
mnnneif  some  days  longer,  (emv.  L  iters.  I.  329. 

-8yn.  To  bound.  clrcumiKritie,  restrict,  incarcerate, 
confined  (kon-find'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  confine,  v.] 
L  Kestrained  within  limits;  imprisoned;  se- 
cluded ;  close :  narrow ;  mean :  as.  a  eosjSsfri 
mind.— 2.  In  pathol.,  constipated :  as,  the 
bowels  mav  be  r»s  lined. 

confineleast  (kon'fln-  nr  kon-fin'les),  a.  K 
confine,  n.,  +  -test.]  fsniindless;  unlimited; 
without  end. 

Black  Maclieth 
Will  »ccni  as  i«ire  »•  urns-,  ami  the  |.«w  state 
h>1r».|ti  him  a«  a  lalot,,  Mug  compare)! 
W  lib  my  canfinelc,.  harau.      -SAat,  Maclnrth,  iv.  a. 


Aclea,  and  °<«"||e>  •  •  ■  i 

III    ihr  (if,   I    I  i 

i-njliak  IJ.U.  (K.  F.  T.  «.),  p.  1H7. 
In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  will  of  a  Roman  patrician 
hail  to  be  confirms!  bv  the  f 


assembly  of  the  curtn. 
t'rremetn.  Amer.  l^cta.,  p.  t«l 


f  by 
2  A. 

6.  To  strengthen  in 
opinion;  fortify. 

f  pnprmin?  the  ami  Is  of  thedlarlples,  and  exhorting  thrm 
to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must  through  milch 
tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.     Acts  xiv.  H 

Arouses  the  Indifferent  and  confirm!  the  warering. 

Sumner,  Prison  Diarlpluie. 

7.  Kcclrs.,  to  admit  to  the  full  privileges  of 
chun>h-nieinherohip  by  the  imposition  of  hands; 
administer  the  rite  of  confirmation  to.  See 
confirmation,  1  («). 

Those  which  are  thus  confirmed  are  thereby  supposed  to 
be  fit  for  admission  to  the  sacrament. 

liummonti.  Fundamentals. 

=  Syn.  S.  Cnrmlmratc.  tnbttantlate. 
confirniable  (kpn-fer'ma-bl),  a.    [<  confirm  + 
-fifrtV.l    L  Capable  of  being  confirmed,' estab- 
lished, or  ratified  ;  that  may  be  made  i 


Sir  T. 


Omfinnable  by  t 
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conflrmable 

2.  Corroboratory.    [Rare  ] 
Owi/maW*  In  their  declaration  u  witnesses.  R.  Partr. 
confirmance  (kon-fer'mansl,  n.    [<  confirm  + 
wiMcr.]    Confirmation ;  establishment  of  con- 
fidence. [Kara.] 

Par  their  ensi ib-wasee,  I  will therefore  now 

Sle|H'  iu  our  black  harkr.      Cht/imtrn,  Odyssey,  UL 

confirmation  i  kon-f6r-ma'sbon),  it.  [<  ME.  coit- 
firmacom,  <  OK.  confirmacion,  F.  confirmation  = 
l*r.  confirmation  =  Sp.  confirmation  =  Pg.  con- 
firmaciio  =  It,  confirmation  (also,  in  tier.  1  (<•) 
(1),  =  D.  confirmdtie  =  G.  confirmation  —  Dan. 
Bw.  konfirmation),  <  L.  confirmaiio(n-),  <  confir- 
UMirr,  pp.  confinntitn*,  confirm:  1M  <v>",ftrm.] 
1.  Tim  act  of  confirming.  <«>  the  act  of  strength, 
cuius,  lorlifyiiig,  or  rendering  Brut. 

Hut  Mandaula  .  .  .  sahl  tint  tiny  Inured  their  l»«llc» 
ia  lalsoir  for  the  eonjtrtiutluin  of  their  mind*  against  Jisu.- 
■Ium.  Purtha*.  lll^riuiage.  p.  *M. 

(ft)  The  art  at  eslartlishlng;  a  fix  ill];,  settling, 
ntaiillahtiiK,  it  making  nine*  firm  ;  c*uhli«huiciil 

.nee  and  Wnjk  SHCllS  of  the  gospel.  ^^"^C 

(r)  The  act  of  rendering  eertaln  or  show  ing  to  be  true  ;  the 
act  at  verifying  or  corroborating :  corroboration:  as.  the 
i  ii(  opinion  nc  report. 
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•tcbt  hjr  Christ  for  the  roiyiruaflen 
I  themselves  suttV  tent. 


and  confirmed  the  right  granted  to  the  purchaser,  nnd  the 
assine  following  up.ni  it  -  Conflrnuition  and  Probate 
Act.  Nee  Pmmu  Art,  under  nr"<*»«.— Confirmation 
of  aXBCHtor,  in  Sc"  /hit,  the  form  in  which  a  title  U 
conferred  on  the  cieclltor  of  a  person  deceased  to  Intro- 
mil  with  ami  administer  the  defunct  *  movable  effects,  for 
hetinor  of  the  eievutor  himself  or  of  th  i>.-  interested  in 
the  succession. 

confirmative  (kon-fc-r'ma-tlv),  a.  [_  F.  con- 
firmntif=  Pr.  confrrmatm  =  Bp.  Pg.  confirma- 
tico  =  It.  «»»/rrwinfiro,  <  LL.  con  tfrmu  firs*',  <  I*. 
cmfirmatus,  pp.  of  ronjKrmnrc,  confirm :  sec  co»- 
firm.]  Having  the  power  of  confirming ;  tend- 
lug  to  oouAnn  or  establish;  confirmatory. 

\ot  a  dimple  moved  ilulicatire 

■lightest  elevsli.m  of  eyebrow  ris. 

plelons.  /»'«»«,  1 

connrmatlvely  (kon-fer'mn-tlv-ll),  adr.    In  a 

confirmative  mamicr;  no  as  to  confirm, 
confinnator  (kon'fer-ma-tor),  «.    [=  F.  confir- 

malcnr  s=  Sp.  Pg.  confirmador  —  It.  ronferma- 

tore,  <  L.  confirwator,  K,  confirmare,  pp.  eontlr- 

malu*,  confirm :  boo  confirm.  J   One  who  or  that 

which  confirms.  [Hare.] 

There  wanU  In-reln  tile  definitive  rusiArnssllvr,  and  test 
of  thine*  uncertain,  the  seiue  of  man. 

S*r  T.  BrwtpiK,  Vulg.  Err. 

confirmatory  (kon-fcT'raa-tp-ri),  a.  [<  confirm 
+ -ofory.]  1,  ficrvltig  to  confirm;  givinji  ad- 
ditional atreutrth.  force,  or  atability,  or  addi- 
tional assurance  or  evidence. 


f  rojnierr.  nor  did  the 
ry>»isn*Mtrir*  of  his  nj* 
si.lil.i.y  bigviid*,  I.  -i 


as  forfeited  for  any  reason :  as.  to  confimvtr  s 
book;  the  police  confiscated  a  set  of  gambling 
implements.  (Colloo,.} 

confiscate  (kon-nVkat  or  kon'fls-kat),  a.  [<  L. 
con&tftifsur,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Forfeited 
and  adjudged  to  the  public  treasury,  as  the 
goods  of  a  criminal. 

Thy  lamia  and  itoo.li 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  eoniseatc. 

Shu*.,  M.  of  V.,  Iv.  ), 

2.  Appropriated  under  legal  authority  as  for- 
feited. 

confiscation  (kon-fia-ka'shon),  ».  [=  F.  eon.fri- 
cation  (>  1).  konfigtatir  =  (i.  confiscation  =  Dan. 
Hit.  konfijilation)  =  8|>.  coMBVurtrm  =  Pg.  con- 


fincactio  =  It.  eoii_lSamn<»ic, 

<  L.  coa.ftsvnrr.jpp.  confiscatn*.  contiscnto:  sen 
confinrat'c,  r.]    Tim  act  Of  i 


L  v. 


It  was  at  Benin,  another  \"e«ro  ruiintry. 
aniiii  ra-elvml  a  mnarinafima  of  Uie  e«lat..m»  „t  s  flirts- 
tun  prince,  who  was  said  to  Inhabit  the  heart  of  Africa  to 
the  south  east  of  this  stale. 

«r»e«,  KoiircaoC  the  Mb',  II.  10S. 
Of  all  the  result*  gained  by  Nonlcnskjold's  famous  e». 
pe.iltl.in,  perhaps  the  meet  Important  Is  the  rrwi,iin™of.o» 
ft  has  oltorded  of  tlw  tnie  nature  of  cintlnental  lee, 

J.  C'coK,  Climale  and  l'u«uolo|ry ,  p.  (IS. 

ttf)  The  art  of  renderina  valid  or  ralifyimr,  especially  by 
formal  assent  of  the  tlnnl  or  so.  errlau  aulburity.  or  by  ac* 
li.ni  <>|  s  coordinate  authnrliy  (a>  tlu-  railed  states  Sen- 
ate): as.  the  eotylraaafuiit  of  on  appointment  or  of  a  irrant, 
treaty,  promise,  covenant,  stipulation,  or  agreement,  (e) 
BcHr*. '.  (1)  A  rite  whereby  iMptliud  pcrw.n.  art.  ailmlt- 
led  lo  full  communion  with  the  church.  In  the  koman 
t'azle.lic,  tfreek.  and  Aniillean  churches  it  consists  of  the 
lmp.nitinfl  of  hands  and  pniyer  l>y  a  bishop  (or  In  the 
tiret-k  f 'buret)  by  episcopal  authority),  preceded  in  the  two 
former  by  unction  or  anointing  with  chrism.  In  the  And  two 
churches  It  is  regarded  as  the  counrmilut  or  strcnutbeiilnit 

and  low  churchmen  reuard  it  from  different  |» .  lots,  jf  >  lew. 
the  latter  attactiliig  ramclal  ImiKirlaiu  c  to  tin-  personal 
renewal  nude  lu  it,  by  the  persons  roultrmed,  of  the  vows 
taken  by  others  lu  their  name  at  Imptlam,  while  the  former 
believe  it  lu  be  eav'nllally  a  sacramental  rite,  ninveyll.g 
the  strenxtlienlng  power  of  the  ll.dy  (.host.  This  rite  is 
believed  to  bo  recorded  In  the  New  Testament  as  a  lsyimr 
o«  of  hands  following  lieptlara,  distinct  from  onlitiallon, 
and  o*liulnislrr.M  by  apostles  only.  L'lsrtloii  was  dlMnn- 
tlnuesl  In  the  Arutllean  Church  mit  long  af(er  the  Ueforma- 
Unn.  In  the  early  church  confirmation  immediately  fol- 
lowed tupttstu,  and  the  (Jreek  Cliun-h  has  always  retained 
lilts  prurtici- ;  In  the  West,  however,  tlu-  two  have  been 
seiHirated  since  the  thirteenth  century  by  an  interval  of 
seveu  years  or  mure.  Formerly  cutlrmsti<.n  was  some- 
times allowe.1  to  tie  administered  by  pn  sl.il.  rs  If  author- 
ised by  the  bishop;  anil  ttiti  is  still  the  ease  in  the  lircek 
Church,  where  it  is  administered  by  priests  with  chrism 
cuiiserrateil  by  a  hUhoji.  Conni-iualioii  l«  one  ..f  (lis-  seven 
great  rellulona  rites,  distinctively  called  snemme.il*  by 
the  Roman  (-'atholic  Church,  anil  taeramtnl*  or  mirsferies 
by  tlie  UreelL  Tile  Anglican  fomiulurie-  menlioii  il  a* one 
of  "Ave  ciMumosity  ull.-l  sacrament*, '  but  ib»  not  ).la.o 
these  in  the  same  rank  with  baptism  ami  the  Lord  %  supper 
as  sacrsnieuts  "onlained  of  Christ  our  Lord  In  Uie  u>ua- 
pel."  {See  wieea.neM(.)  In  the  Lutheran  ami  luforuied 
cburclies  the  rite  Is  adminUtereil  by  the  postora.  Other 
l*ri.b-sunt  denominstious  reyect  It. 

Tlie  Fslliers  .  .  .  held  cosirtrwrt/iiuv  as  an  ordinance 
;  always  profitable  in  ilod  *  chun-h. 

//outer,  Ksvlc*.  I'olity,  v.  on. 


To  each  of  lln'se  reason*  In- 
Illustration*  ami  c^n»roio(oeu  proofs, 


Thl*  ordinance  la  colled  run^nnaHou.  because  Ihey  who 
'  or  Mr.  ngtbened  f»r  th.'  ml 


tlicrrin  !«• 
H.«d. 


duly  receive  II  an'  com 
lllmeni  of  their  christian  duties  by  the 
■toweil  upon  tllem. 

A  The  practice,  enjoine.1  In  some  ancient  western  u%M- 
lorles,  of  pourlnj,  «  little-  of  tin-  m»  i  ratsa  wiiw.  fr.au 
the  chalice  laltofwhlch  the  celebrant  Lsd  communicsl.il 
himself  inlu  the  uiKxinsecratcd  wine  In  uiiolhcr  chaliru 
or  otlM-r  chalices.  Tills  was  siipjawsl  U>  serve  as  conse- 
cration to  the  wine  In  the  Utter 
2.  That  which  confirm* ;  that  which  give*  new 
strength  or  aasiuraneo;  additional  evidence; 
proof  ;  convincing  testimony ;  corroboration. 
.  Trifles,  HsM  as  air, 

Are  to  the  Jealous  con  lirsauli/n.*  »(ronK 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ        Slut, ,  I  ttlsrllo,  III.  J. 
In  a  good  Caase  siicccm  Is  a  ati»-l  nn/lrmatum. 

.Ifsft.oi.  Klkiuioklaates,  mill. 

8.  In  l/i*r,  an  assurance  of  title  by  the  convey- 
ance, of  an  estate  or  right  in  ciw  from  one  to 
another,  by  which  a  voidable  estate  is  made 
sure  or  unvoidible,  or  a  particular  otate  is  in- 
creased, or  a  possession  made  perfect.  -  char- 
ter of  confirmation.  In  .Serf*  (ate,  formerly,  a  very  coui- 
nson  method  of  completing  a  purchaser  s  title.   It  ratified 
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'ill''  Ita 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
The  c«m.lfr>na(..ry  usage  In  ll>e  synagogues. 

Hf .  Coiwyrfos.,  KpUoopalla  (16M),  p.  S-V 

confirmed  fkon-fennd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  confirm, 
('.]  1.  Made  firm;  fixed;  established;  invet- 
erate; steadfast;  settled:  as,  a  o.BtfrMcrf  skep- 
tic; a  «*/rm«<  drunkard;  »  confirmed  valetu- 

tcrrifled  them,  lest  they 
a  o.n/lrssesf  low  of  reason. 

/Tufuvr,  Kugrna  Anu^  vll.  33. 

2.  i?cc.r*.,  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of 
the  church  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Sec  coti- 
Urmalton,  1  (r)  (1), 

conflrmedly  (kon-fi  r'med-li),  acfr.  In  a  con- 
firmed manner. 

CflufinnedneBS  <  kon-fer Jmod-nes),  n.  The  stato 

C'rnHrssediieM  of  hablL  /(renir  n/  CArudi'an  Piny. 

confirmee  (kon-fer-me'),  n.    [<  F.  confirm^,  pp. 
of  r/mnVnii/T.  coufirm:  see  martini  and  -eel,] 
In  late,  one  to  whom  anythuig  is  cc  " 
secured. 

conftrmer  (kon-fer'm6r>.  h.  One  who  or  that 
which  confirms,  establishes,  or  ratifies;  one 
who  produces  cormlKirative  evidence ;  one  who 
or  that  which  verifies  or  corroborates;  an  at- 
testor. 

Be  those  sad  signs  conjtnurt*  of  thy  words? 
Then  speak  again.  SAak. ,  K.  John,  111.  1. 

confirmingly  (kon-fer'rning-li),  adr.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  strengthen  or  corroborate. 

To  which  f trust  the  moon  was  called  Anna)  the  vow 
Used  in  her  lite*  somewhat  can.ftrMi. serfs'  alludes. 

H.  Jmiton,  King  s  llntertalnmcnL 

confiscable  (kon-fis'ka-bl),  a.    [=  F.  Sp.  con- 

fisenbtr  T*g.  cioifijtairrl  —  It.  rv.nffsmfrifc,  <  L. 

lis  if  'confiMCtitoti*,  <  confiMrort,  confiscate:  See 
CH  fimvifc.]  Capable  of  being  confiscated :  lia- 
ble to  forfeiture.    Sir  T.  Brotcnr.  [Karo.] 

confiscate  ikmi-tts'kat  or  kon'fls-kat),  v.  f. ; 
tirs-t.  ami  pp.  confiscated,  ppr.  confiteatinti,  [i. 
L.  <v,»f('iir<if«».  pp.  of  rosltsrarr  (>  F.  roiifiaiyiier 
(>  D.  konfi*keren  =»G.  confinrirrn  a  Dan.'sosfSs- 
Lere  =  »ye.  koufiskera)  =  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  confi»'rar 
—  It.  ntnfincart: ),  lay  up  ill  a  chest,  seize  U|ion 
for  the  public  treasury,  confiscate,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  fi*rux,  a  wicker  basket,  a  basket  for 


propriating  as  forfeited. 
.1ie<T,.i/sealin..*  following 


The  partlculsr  clause  in  relation  to  the  conlfsrartoa  of 
pro|>rr1y  snd  the  liberation  of  alac-s  appeareil  to  me  lo  lie 
object loiialde  In  iu  non-conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress 
,  .  .  upon  ll.c  same  subjects.  /.imoWn.  in  Raymond,  p.  lilt. 

Ilia  1  Henry  VII  I.'al  eyes  were  opened  to  the  powers  of  the 
Praemunire,  and  In  his  esit^nsmtiuN  of  Wolsey's  estates  lie 
had  his  first  taste  of  spoil. 

.VlaUs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  304. 

Confiscation  Act.  (u)  A  1'nlted  states  statute  of  lsoi 
(IJ  Stat,  319)  "to  conllscale  property  used  for  Insurrec- 
tionary purposes.*  (t)  A  statate  ut  lsS'diSlat,  ssfi)  ««• 
tlsirlitfiig  tlie  set/lire  of  such  property  snd  Its  condemna- 
tion by  proceedings  In  the  L'MsssJ  States  courts  Tlieae 
acts  constitute.1  juu-t  of  the  "  war  measurea  "  aitopted  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  were  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  1870  (Miller  r  I  s.  11  wall.,  -ih i  —  Confiscation 
cases,  lllts-en  cases  decided  in  the  United  Slates  Supreme 
Court  in  186S  (7  W'alL,  H  i,  construing  the  Cofiflevatlon 
Act  of  I  SOI.   See  nl»v«, 

confiscator  (kon'fis-ka-tgr),  ».  [<  confi urate  + 
•or.  Cf .  Sp.  «;« (tooa-for,  a  confiscator ;  LL.  co«- 
fincaUtr,  a  treasurer.]   One  who  confiscates. 

I  see  the  r*m/*rriftir*  begin  with  bishops,  and  chapters, 
and  iisoaastcrlea.  Rurkt,  Key.  In  France. 

confiscatory  (kon-fls'ka-t»-ri),  a.  [<  con  Hecate 
+  -ory.  Cf.  (■i<;.fiv'(i(or.J  Characterised  by 
confiscation. 


TTK».e  terrible  o'.iil*f.i/. 


land  -iternilnat'.ry  |»-i(.m|s 
/Hurt*,  To  H.  Iturkc. 


confiskt,  r.  /.    [<  F.  roa^ftfrjaer,  <  L.  confiteare, 
conJUeaic]    To  confiscate. 


Tliy  gi»«ls  are  essyUaW,  and  thy  children  Isuilahed. 

UofuVn  /loot,  IV. 


COIlfltt, 


A  Middle  Knglisli  fonn  of  comfit. 


i  i  confltentt  (kon'fi-tent),  ».  f<  L.  f»»_ijfeii(f-)*i, 
ppr.  of  confitcri  confess:  sec  co»/rs*.]  One 
who  confesses  his  sins  and  faults. 

A  wide  difference  there  is  between  a  mere  renlhVst  and 
a  true  |Hroil«nL  Dm*  o/ CkrUtutn  Piety. 

Oonfiteor  (kon-fit'e-6r),  n.  [L.,  I  confess.  1st 
pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  confitcri:  see  eonfe**.] 
The  form  of  confession  used  in  the  Latin 
Church:  so  called  from  the  initial  word,  res- 
fiteor,  I  confess.  See  con/exjfion. 
confiture  (kon  'fi-tur),  ».  [<  ME.  confitnre,  <  OF. 
confiture,  F.  crw^farc  —  Sp.  confitnra  —  It.  con- 
fcttnra,  <  L.  eonfeetnra :  see  con/rcfirre,  «.,  and 
rotwflf,  ».]  If.  The  act  or  art  of  making  con- 
fections. Holland. —  2.  A  sweetmeat ;  a  con- 
fection ;  a  comfit,    liacm.  [Archaic.] 

S.|nsres  of  Rahab,  a  onarure  highly  prized  In  these  rc- 
giulu,  because  il  cornea  from  ConslsntitH.pl e. 

H.  P.  B«r«,„,  Kl-Medlnah.  p.  4T7. 

3».  A  composition  ;  a  preparation  made  up  of 
different  drugs.  Chaucr. 
confix t  ( kon-fiks' ),  r.  /.    [<  L.  con  tixwt,  pp.  of  row- 
tlijerr,  fasten  together,  trnnsflx,<  com-,  together, 
'+  figcrc,  fasten:  urns  fix.]    To  fix;  fasten. 

As  thla  la  true 
l*-t  me  in  safety  raise  [Be  ffnra  my  knees; 
Or  else  lor  ever  be  cn«>re.f  here. 
A  marble  monument  I         Stint.,  M.  for  M„  t.  I. 


.  a  purw  ,  the  public  treasury :  see  final.  COnflXTiret  (kon-fik'sur).  n.  [<  confix  +  -urc] 
•fid.]    1.  To  adjudge  to  In.  forfeited  to   The  act  of  fastening  or  holding  fast. 


Cf.  em 

the  public  treasury,  as  the  goods  or  estate  of 
a  traitor  or  other  criminal,  by  way  of  penalty; 
appropriate,  by  way  of  penalty,  to  public  use. 


It  was  jo.U-e.lhe 
Ulc  ^.i«*so,..-.l  and 


If  a  man  doth  curry  more  money  about  him  then  is  war- 
ranted or  allowed  In  the  country  ,  il  Is  rr,iii>,»-<il-rf  to  the 
prince.  Coruiif,  Crudities,  I  *t 

Tlie  assistance  which  the  military  "nlers  afforde.1  him 
[lleiiry  It.  Inn  the  iKeaal-mlthe  taking  of  Acre)  catlsesl  the 

1  i        r  i  f  \  .:    r.  I  ,  .  '    i '     :.'!'!■      .-.it. .        r   I  - 

dcrs  within  tlie  ktugdom  of  .Naptsw. 

S/u4«.,  Medieval  and  Moilem  Hist,  p.  1*± 

2.  To  take  away  from  another  by  or  as  if  by 
authority;  appropriate  summarily,  as  anything 
improperly  held  or  obtained  by  auother;  seize 


I  arc  to  embrace  this  earth,  even  while 
11  wonniU  us  by  tills  coniuwe  of  ourselves  lo  It  I 

l»\  .kWiv.iur,  llevoute  Ksiaya- 

conflagrant  (kon-fla'grant).  a.    [<  L.  i 
tiran(t-l*,  ppr.  of  ran Itairrarr;  burn  up: 
fiagrate.   Vt.  flagrant.]    Bunting ;  involved  in 
a  conflagration.  [Karo.] 

To  dsssnlre 
Satan  with  hi*  perverted  world:  then  raise 
lYotn  the  c„siA..;e.i..r  mass.  |»imeil  and  reflncsl. 
New  hravciu,  lies,  curth,  a*,-es  ol  endl.ss  lUte, 
1'i.iltided  In  righteousness,  and  (Kiaee,  and  love. 

Jfif/M.  1'.  L,  nil.  MS. 

confiagTate  (kon-fla'grat  or  kon'flA-grat), r.  f.; 
pret.  and  pp.  conflagrated,  ppr.  conflagrating. 
[<  L.  conflagralm,  pp.  of  conflagrate,  burn,  con- 
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conflagrate 

p,  <  com-,  together,  +  flagrare,  bum :  ice 
flagrant.]    To  burn  up;  consume  with  fire. 

Popularity  Is  as  a  blue  of  Illumination,  or,  ulna  !  of  eon- 
Aagrotioii  kindled  round  a  ntmi,  -  ,  .  resouayruf  iuo  the  poor 
man  himself  Into  ubol  and  caput  mnrtumn. 

Carls*,  Misc..  IV.  114. 

conflagration  (kon-fla-gra'shon),  ».  [=  F.  cos- 
flmjration  =  Sp.  conflagracion  =  Pg.  ro«,tf«j/ro> 
ft*o  =  It.  eawJIngriUUnie,  <  Ij.  eanflngrittioi, »-),  < 
conflagrare,  pp.  conflaaratua,  burn  up:  see  eoa- 
flagrate.]  A  burning;  a  tire;  especially,  the 
burning  of  anv  large  mans  of  combust iblro:  its, 
the  coitytVif/rofVon  of  a  city  or  of  a  forest ;  the 
fuial  conflagration  of  the  world. 


I  Brown*.  Vulg,  Err. 
Klood*  *l>4  ronrui<rrafi*rM.  tUMUv,  Sermons, 

conflate  (kon-flaf  ),  r.  <. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
flated, ppr.  conflating.  [<  L.  ras/tViliHi,  pp.  of 
eonjlarc,  blow  together,  <  com-,  together,  + 
.*ire  =  K.  bhuyi.  Cf.  is/faff.]  X.  To  blow  to- 
gether; bring  together  as  if  by  convergent 
winda.  [Hare.] 

The  stales  General,  created  and  emtnIM  by  the  l»vs 
•lon.te  effort  «t  the  wh.de  nation.  I,  there  a.  a  thin*  1,1*1. 
md  lifted  np.  Oirifrlf.  French  Hev.,  I  v.  L 

2.  In  diplomatics,  to  form  by  inadvertent  com- 
bination  of  two  readings  of  the  same  words. 
See  eonjUition,  3. 

conflatet  (kou-flat').  «•  [=  It.  rosrtVifo,  <  L. 
canflatut,  pp" :  see  the  verb.]  Blown  together ; 
waftod  together  from  several  sources ;  hetero- 
geneous-   Mir.  for  Mat/i. 

conflated  ikon-tU'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  conflate,  r.) 
Marked  by  conflation  or  conllntious.  See  con- 
flation, 3. 


hy  pot  Ileal 

Jsser. 


'.  Jour.  /'Asm**. 


conflation  (kou-fla'shon),  «t.  [=  Sp.  conflation, 
<  LL.  conflaUo(u-),  <lj.  eonflare,  pp.  eonflatus, 
blow  together:  see  conflate,  r.)  1.  The  blowing 

Hie  sweetest  and  t.e*t  harmony  it.  when  every  part  «r 
Instrument  la  not  heard  l.y  It*  It.  hut  a  con  Allien  at  them 

all.  Bacaa,  Nat.  nut., « tak 

2.  A  melting  or  easting  of  metal.  Johnson. 
[Rare  in  senses  1  and  2. J — 3.  In  diplomatic* : 
(a)  An  inadvertent  combination  of  two  read- 
ings of  the  same  passage,  so  as  to  produce  a 
new  reading  different  from  either. 

Snppnac  that  a  given  line  of  a  copy  list  been  affected  hy 
tome  scribe's  stupidity,  *o  aa  materially  to  change  th* 
aenae  without  affecting  the  length  fas  by  the  substitution 
of  r  i  or  three  lettera  front  a  wrong  llncX  and  tliat  by  the 
sulavejuuent  correction  of  the  passage  two  readings  have 
l<een  placed  in  close  relation,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  real  line  and  the  erroneous  line  which  Iseonul  in  length 
to  it  both  combine  to  form  a  new  reading,  which  has  thus 
Increased  the  text  hy  one  of  its  ow  n  line*.  This  phelfcoliic- 
non  la  known  by  the  name  of  rvnitaium.  It  u  well  known 
that  the  most  powerful  part  of  fir.  Hort'a  great  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament  consist*  in  the  evjawltloci  of 
eiitlit  caeca  of  reoolnfion  In  the  early  text*  of  Mark  and 
Lllkv.  -laser.  Joht.  /'AlVof.,  VJ.  S3. 

(6)  A  reading  which  has  thus  originated. 

conflect  (kon'flekt),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L.  con-,  toge- 
ther,  +  fleclere,  turn,  tiend:  see  flex.]  In  «•«- 
twsa.,  crowded;  clustered  thickly  together:  as, 
conflect  hairs  or  punctures :  opposedto  sparse. 

conflexnret  (kou-nek'gur),  l<  eonflanut, 
pp.,  bowed,  bent;  after  flexure,  q.  v.]  A  iH'nd- 
ing  together;  flexure.  Bailey. 

conflict  (kon-ttikt'),  r.  i.  [<  Tu.  conflietare,  freq. 
of  confligere,  pp.  eonflictiu,  strike  together,  con- 
tend, light,  <  oosi-,  together,  +  fligcrt,  strike. 
See  conflict,  «.,  and  cf.  afflict,  inflict.]  1.  To 
strike  or  dash  together;  meet  in  opposition; 

bare  unhoiued  trunk*. 
To  Hie  cnnfiirtiwj  eU'Dleflta  elpoa'd. 

Skat ,  T.  of  A.,  It.  i 
Laah'd  Into  foam,  the  fteroe  rvnltirtitvt  Itelne 
Seem*  o  er  a  thoiuand  raging  wavea  Ui  Imrn. 

raouuun.  Winter,  I.  1W. 

2.  To  contend;  fight;  strive;  struggle. 

A  man  w.mld  be  content  t-i  Urtee  wtlh  hlmaclf,  and 
rmiifirf  with  great  difflLultiea,  In  luipea  of  a  inSglity  reward. 

It*  [architecture 'a|  main  problems  are  how  mont  fitly  to 
emiow  a  »|ata-e  with  tolid  *lru<  turra,  and  to  roitrfarf  rn.wt 
Mn-eeaafutly  with  tile  force  of  gravity. 

Afios/f,  Nature  and  Thought.  |k  s. 

3.  To  be  in  opposition  ;  be  eontnary  or  at  vari- 
ance: as,  the  evidence  given  by  the' second  wit- 
ness conflicted  with  that  given" by  the  first. 

The  eoMiffiiyr  ingredients,  like  an  arid  and  an  alkali 
mlied,  neutralise  each  other  .Win-ux/fly,  Milton. 

conflict  (kou'flikt),  «.  [=  F.  conflict,  now  con- 
^if  as  Kp.  I'g.  ronffirfo  as  It.  confiittn  _  1).  a»>i- 
Jlikt  =  0.  conflict  —  I»an.  konflikt,  <  I<.  eonflic- 
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tiM,  a  striking  together,  LU  a  fight,  contest,  < 
conflit/ere,  pp.  conflict uk,  strike  together,  con- 
tend,'flght:  see  cosrttrt,  r.]  1.  A  struggle  for 
mastery;  a  striving  to  oppose  or  overcome; 
a  battle  or  combat;  contention;  controversy; 
strife. 

The.  luckleate  mntiel  with  the  (lyannt  atont 

Spenser,  W.       1.  tIL  30. 

In  otir  Isat  eonlficf  four  of  111*  Are  wits  went  halting  off. 

.SAn»..  Much  Ado,  I.  1. 
They  cloaett 
III  rrmltieX  with  the  crash  of  ahlvc ring  |H^inta. 

Ttnnytvii.  I'rinceas.  v. 

2.  Discord  of  action,  feeling,  or  effect ;  antago- 
nism, as  of  interests  or  principles;  counterac- 
tion, as  of  causes,  laws,  or  agencies  of  any  kind ; 
opposing  action  or  tendency;  opposition  ;  col- 
lision: as,  n  rrMi.AVf  of  the  elements,  or  be- 
tween  right  and  wrong. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  in  great  CWyfief.  of  Mind  at 
thla  time.  iMmpitr.  Voyages,  I.  41W. 

Temple  .  .  .  WM.I«Kii4^Un^ln-e^ 

The  more  complicated  operation*  "f  the  will,  a*  In  ad- 
justing many  opposite  Interests,  bring  In  the  clement  of 
eunjliet,  which  is  alwaya  painful  and  waatlng. 

Ann,  l  orr.  of  forces. 

Conflict  Of  laws,  the  opposition  tietweeli  the  laws  of  dif- 
ferent Jurisdictions  when  each  la  sought  to  he  apjdled  In 
prefereiM*  to  the  other,  niton  a  controversy  on  (acts  occur- 
•  will 


conform 

It  was  under  the  pretence  of  rope  dancing  that  he  lllled 
the  Red'bull  playhouse,  which  was  a  large  mic.  with  sllrh 
a  confluence  that  aa  many  went  bark  tor  want  of  room  as 
entered.  /-  l>  tfroeli,  Curloa.  of  lit..  III.  Is. 

3.  In  philol.,  the  tending  toward  accordance, 
or  the  becoming  similar  or  accordant  in  form : 
said  of  words,    liken  t. 
confluent  (kon'flo-ent),  o.  and  n.    [=  F.  con- 
fluent =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  confluentc,  <  L.  co»ifI«e»i(l-)*, 
flowing  together,  as  a  noun  often  in  pi.  rcm- 
flucntcn,  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  ppr.  of 
confluerr  ( >  Sp.  Pg.  cttnfluir  =  F.  eonflner),  flow 
1<igether,  <  «►*>,  together,  +  .rttteic,  flow:  see 
fluent. ]  Lit.  1.  Flowing  together;  meeting  in 
their  course,  as  two  streams. 
And  the  whole  ocean's  wnltuewf  waters  swell 
only  to  i|ururli  his  thirst,  or  more  and  Idanch  his  shell. 

frier. 

The**  ony<M<i«(  streams  make  some  great  riser's  bead. 

Sir  ft.  Biackmvrt,  Creation,  I- 

2,  In  anat.,  having  grown  ofbecorac  blended 
together,  as  two  ln>nes  which  were  originally 
separate.— 3.  In  &»».  and  roo7.,  blended  into 
one:  as,  confluent  leaves. — 4.  In  patkol.:  |<i) 
Kunning  together:  as,  confluent  pustules.  (ti> 
Characterized  by  confluent  pustules :  as,  oon- 
flnent  smallpox.—  6t.  Rich;  affluent.  Xare*. 


ring  wholly  or  In  part  without  the  Jurisdiction  In  wtilch  auother«without  any  marked  ditialou.- 

redresa  ia  sought.   Irrepressible  conflict,  a  p-dlth  sl  prsasnotu.  punctures.  apoU.  8trt»5,  • 

plinisc  much  used  In  the  I  nlte.1  Mtatc.  during  the  agtla-  hnpreaslons,  etc.,  so  close  t.igether  that 

tlon  al.oit  sUrery.  to  designate  the  antagonism  between  another UTesrularly.    Confluent  Telna, 

freedom  and  slavery.    It  was  first  used  by  William  H.  of  Insects,  united  at  the  end*. 

Seward  in  a  speech  In  1»;.5  at  R.«  liester,  New  York,  In  JT  n.  1.  A  tributary  stream :  a 


by  Wllllaju  H. 

Seward  in  a  speecli  In  IH.-.5  at  R..  heater.  New  Vork,  In 
he  sab! :  "  It  Is  an  i/rej^essitJe  ci.mrt  latween  op- 
and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  tlie  t'nlted 
■  .ill,  s....ner  or  Ister.  become  eritlrrly 
Hon  or  entirely  a  free-tabor  nation." 
_  1.  iiis/nioemen/,  (V.m*<i*.  etc.  (sec  tMlllti\  war, 

fray. 

conflicting  (kiiii-flik'ting),  p.a.  [Ppr.  of  conflict, 
!'.]  Of  opposite  or  opposing  character,  ten- 
dency, function,  interest,  etc.;  mutually  con- 
tradictory or  incompatible;  contrary ;  also, 
composedof  antagonistic  or  opposing  elements; 
involving  antagonism:  as,  conflicting  jurisdic- 
tion: the  evidence  was  very  conflicting. 

confliction  (kon-flik'shon),  ».  [<  L.  conflic- 
tiu(n-),  <  confligere,  pti."  citnflictuii,  strike  to- 
gether: sec  conflict,  r.J  The' act  of  conflicting 
or  clashing;  the  state  of  being  in  conflict ;  want 
of  harmony.  [Rare.] 

lTds  t|uestion  is,  however,  one  of  complicated  difficul- 
ties, from  the  ron.ificfioii.  in  every  bono  and  degree,  or 
public  etpcdhnicy  and  private  right*,    sir  M'.  Hamttlon. 

conflictive  (kon-flik'tiv),  a.   [<  conflict  +  -ire.] 
Tending  to  conflict;  conflicting ;  clashing. 
Con^iefire  systems  of  theology.  Sir  It".  Uamilltm. 

Conflictive  propoalUona,  In  f<»rie,  propositions  which 
cauii.d  l«<h  be  true  of  the  same  sUte  ./ things.- Con- 
flictive terms,  In  '"one.  such  terms  as  cann.^  tw  miite.1 
in  one  subject. 

conflowt  (kon-flo'),  r.  i.  [<  con-  +  floir.  after 
L.  eonflucrr,  flow  together:  see  confluent.]  To 
flow  together;  converge;  unite. 


Confluent  colon,  colors  which  gradually  paas  into  one 
auotherssfthout  any  marked  division.—  Confluent  Un- 
strla,  etc  .  tu  tool.,  tbiwe 
they  run  into  one 
 ,  veins  iu  the  wings 

of  insects,  united  at  the  ends. 

II.  n.  1.  A  tributary  stream :  as,  the  Mohawk 
is  a  confluent  of  tho  ltudson.— 2f.  A  joining  or 
confluence,  as  of  two  streams. 
TV  rnw.ltswaf  where  both  streams  meet  together. 

i/ohWf,  tr.  of  Livy.  p.  t\. 
A  little  iH-yond  the  towne*  end,  the  stiver  Arar  and  tl  • 
Khudanu*  doe  make  a  eonlfuenf.     Otrynt,  Crudities,  I.  ftt 

confltiently  (kon'flo-ent-li).  adc.  In  a  conflu- 
ent manner;  so  that  the  different  part*  run  into 
one  another  irregularly:  as,  confluentlu  puue- 
tale  or  dotted. 

COnflux  (kon'fluks),  n.  [<  L.  'conflujrus,  n.  (cf. 
flux),  <  'confl ujcu*,  pp.  of  conflnerc,  flow  toge- 
ther: see  confluent.]  1.  A  flowing  together:  » 
mi-eting  of  two  or  more  currents;  eoutlueuce. 

As  klKita.  by  the  rwittwx  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  tlMT  sound  pine,  and  divert  hi*  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Mafci  T.  andC,  I.  3. 
I  walked  till  I  came  to  the  ronifiix  of  two  .  .  .  rivntels. 

V. Ml    v  | 


llie  stream  was  lilg  by 
tlUtlser  on  every  side.  //• 


sion 
.s7«nr;,  tr. 


>f  hnx.kcs  n>«.«oi 
,,f  Aiuinlanus,  p. 


confluctiont,  »-    [<  L.  as  if  *c»>m/J«j»o(ii-),  < 
confluere,  pp.  'confluiH*,  flow  together:  see 
.]    A  flowing  together;  a  meeting 


AH  his  elterta,  bis 
In  llielr  eonjfisrlio 
B.  J«iMvn,'Ind.  t 


It  doth  draw 
iplrtt*.  and  his  jiowers, 
is,  all  ta  run  one  way. 
Every  Man  out  of  bu  Huiih 


Same 


com-,  together. 


confluctuatet  (kou-fluk'tu-at),  r.  •'.  [<  L.  eon- 
fluctnattui,  pp.  of  rioB_/Taefi(rtrr.  <  com-,  together, 
+  ffarfmirr.  flow:  see  fluctuate.]  To  flow  to- 
gether. A«h. 

confluence  (kon'flB-ens),  n.    [=  F.  confluence 
—  Sp.  Pg.  coajflwrncw  s  It.  Cftnfluenza,  i 
eon fluent iei,  a  flowing  together, <  I*,  confl uen{l-\«, 
ppr.  of  confluerr,  flow  together:  see  confluent.] 

1.  A  flowing  together;  «|>eciflcally,  the  meet- 
ing or  junction  of  two  or  more  streams  of  water 
or  other  fluids:  also,  the  place-  of  meeting:  as, 
the  confluence  of  the  ( >hio  uud  the  Mississippi : 
often  used  figuratively. 

The  eondiune*  ...  of  all  true  Joys.  /Joyfe. 

Tile  Junction  of  an  affluent  with  the  main  stream  is 
tensed  the  «m«Ms«v,  or  place  where  they  "flow  usjr. 
thur."  Huitcy,  I'hyslograiJiy.  p  t. 

2.  A  running  together  of  people;  an  assem- 
blage; a  throng;  a  concourse. 

You  see  this  .v.ofucsre,  this  great  Hod  of  vuitors. 

Shak.,  T.  ..f  A..  I.  1. 

The  roiilfiieniY  of  the  people  and  multitude  of  coaches 
passing  every  moment  over  the  l-ridge  to  a  new  s(.ectntor 
is  an  agreeable  diversion.      i'lWyn,  IHary,  Ilee  -it.  Iftta. 


Cirefsse,!,.. 

2.  A  throng;  a  crowd;  a  multitude  < 

To  the  gates  cast  round  thin*  <yc,  and  sr. 
What  mnititr  tssntug  forth,  or  entering  In. 

Jf.if.w,  P.       iv.  «i. 

eonfluxibilityt  (kon-fluk-si-bil'i-ti).  «.  [<  ron- 
flnsihle :  see  -oM$.]  The  tendency  of  fluids  to 
run  together. 

Tile  grav  ity  ami  mi/itxi6ifiiy  of  the  liiillora. 

BnffU,  Free  Enquiry,  p.  3D). 

confluxlble  (kon-fluk'sl-bl),  a.  [<  L. *rv>s/uj-»4i, 
pp.  of  eimflue're  (see  eosffuciif),  +  -iUe.J  In- 
clined to  flow  or  mn  together. 

confluxiblenesst  (kon-fluk'si-bl-nes),  w. 
as  cnnflujihilitu. 

confocal  (kon-fo'kal),  a. 
+  font  (in  mod. 
sense:  see  focu*)  + 
-«7.]  In  mnfJj.,  hav- 
ing the  same  focus: 
as,  cyjsi/o«f/  quadrics ; 
confocal  conies. 

Any  two  con/iKitf  hocno- 
gencous  sidld  ellipsoid* 
of  efiual  masses  ixrisluce 
equal  sttractitui  through 
all  siiace  ritrnial  to  Isitb. 

riLais  ami  Tail.  Nat.  C~fc"'  C"""- 

I  Phil     *  IU4  W  9tm  f  hft  (he  Juci.     The  tft 

|I  DIU,  t  »^»  .nrtmit-v  l^uwurv  with  t 

conforaneoust  (kon;  rX'^lT.' 
fo-ra  ne-us),  a.    [<  „..,.,,',..,,*..' 
IsL.  canforancus,  <  L. 

com-,  together,  +  forum,  market-place :  see 
forum  and  wiim-ohs,  ]  i  tt  the  same  coun  or  mur- 
ket-plaee.    Coirs,  1717. 

conform  (kon-fdrm'),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  <-<.«. 
forme,  <  LI*,  eonfarmi*,  similar,  like,  <  L. 
COMI-,  together,  +  forma,  form.]  t'onformahlc. 
[Rare.] 

Care  mutt  tie  taken  that  the  Intrrjiretatlon  given  be 
every  way  coi/mcui  to  the  analogy  of  fsilh,  and  fully  ac 
corvlanttotitber  scriptures.   £n.  ItaU,  I'asesof  Conacience. 

Conform  map-projection,  a  iwojrci ton  which  preserves 
tin  tnie  value  of  all  angles  of  Intrrsrvttng  line*,  or  the 
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conform 

ahapc*  nf nil  Infinitely  mull  figures;  an  orlhamocphir  pp. 
jertlon.  An»m  m-ti  projection*  are  the  stcreogreiihlc, 
Uercutors,  the  qaincunrial,  etc. 

conform  (kon-forra').  r.  [<  ME.  mnformtrn,  < 
OF.  coHformer,  F.  conformttr  m  8p.  Pg.  cowf'or- 
mar  —  It.  coi^onnarr,  <  L.  eonformart,  fashion, 
form,  <  coat-,  together,  +  formate,  fonnL<  forma, 
form.  Cf.  mm/win,  a.]  L  n-«a».  1.  To  make 
of  the  name  form  or  character;  make  like ;  ail- 
just  :  with  to :  as,  to  conform  anything  to  a  model 
or  a  standard. 

For  whom  he  did  font-Row,  he  also  did  predestinate  to 
be  conformed  to  the  Image  of  bis  Son.         Bom.  vtlL.  29. 

It  wag  the  alrooet  universal  habit  of  scribe*  to  conform 
orthography  anil  llltUvtlun  to  the  standard  of  lh«!r  own 
lime.  0.  P.  Jfur**,  Hut.  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  91. 

8.  To  bring  into  harmony  or  correspondence ; 
make  agreeable;  adapt;  submit:  often  with  a 
reflexive  pronoun. 

Demand  of  them  wherefore  they  reform  not  ihemteteee 
onto  the  order  of  the  church.  Hooker. 

Let  me  ad  viae  yoa  Xoeonfom  roarCouraeatealsOoaaML 
Howlt,  letters,  1.  vt  24, 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  act  conformably,  compli- 
anUy,  or  in  accordance:  with  to:  as,  to  wwi- 
form  to  the 
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C<mfornuMV  to  the  taw "^^"'g^^,  ,  m^ 

reclion.  '       "•"*•  P 

At  St.  F«  Hajada,  the  Pampenn  estuary  formation,  with 
Its  mamniiferou*  remains,  eon/ornsa&fp  overllee  the  marine 
tertiary  strata,  iMtnnn,  OeoL  Observation*,  II.  XiU. 

conformance  (kon-fdr'mans),  it.  [<  conform  + 
-flitef.]  The  act  of  conforming;  conformity. 
[Rare.] 

Every  different  part 
Conrurrlng  to  ono  commendable  end ; 
So,  and  in  such  rostforwumor,  with  rare  grace, 
Were  all  thlnira  ordev'd. 

CAatjiNutn,  Gentleman  Usher,  ill.  1. 

[<  L.  con/or- 
confonn :  see  ran- 
Conformable. 


confound 

2.  Submission;  accordance;  acquiescence. 
We  cannot  be  otherwise  happy  hut  by  our  tvnformitu  to 

Clod.  7  tl.  tern 


conformity.  ...  It  loves 
ilea  and  customs. 
Hmerton,  Self-reliance. 


lies.    Full  conformity  »a»  required  by  so- 


(kon-for'mant) 
!(<-)»,  ppr.  of  conformare, 
form,  r„  and  -onfl.J  Confc 


(extended  in  11 
death.  Thrie 


i  fashion  or  to  custom. 

Wladom  bid*  us  conform  fa  our  humble  11111*11011. 

OcldrmUA,  Vicar,  til. 
A  ruin  to  which  experience  must  conform.  Wheiceil. 

9.  In  /',''.'.'.  Inst.,  to  comply  with  the  usages  of 
the  Established  Church :  in  this  sense  often  used 
absolutely.    See  conformitg,  3. 

Pray  tell  me  when 
Into  the  church  tomo.,. 
whether  he  doea  It  upon 


diaaenter  eon/nrm*,  sod  enters 
la  he  ever  examined  to  aee 


t  KM,  MMdloroarch,  I.  10. 
conformability  (krra-fdr-ma-bil'i-ri),  n.  [< 
cosfonauiosV- ;  we©  -oi/ify.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  conformable;  specifically,  in  geoi.,  th« 
relation  of  two  strata,  one  of  which  reposes 
on  the  other  and  is  parallel  to  it.  Sec  conform- 
able, 5. 

The  evidence  of  mufryrmmMilo  between  the  schist  of  a 

Amer.  Jour.  Set,  3d  aer„  XXIX.  S07. 
conformable  (k'gn-for'ma-bl),  a.  f <  conform  + 
-abtr;  taking  the  place  of  LI*.  confitrmali»,  like, 
similar.]  1.  Corresponding  in  form,  charac- 
ter, etc.;  resembling;  like;  similar:  as,  this 
machine  is  c«ii/wito6f>  to  the  model. 

In  Uiat°we|°  d'T-aa'w  cuaK^\uuSt%  nirU* 

Hooker. 

8.  Exhibiting  harmony  or  conformity ;  agree- 
able ;  suitable ;  consistent ;  adapted ;  adjusted. 

Bow  were  It  possible  that  to  such  a  faith  our  Urea 
•honld  not  be  eonformaldil      CKUtingmrth,  Sermon*,  I. 

ConformahU  to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  Additon. 

A  subtile,  refined  policy  waa  con.fornui.ye  to  the  genius 
of  the  Italians.  Preocotl,  FenL  and  lea.,  II.  1. 

3.  Compliant;  acquiescent ;  ready  to  follow 
directions;  submissive;  obsequious;  disposed 
to  obey. 


1  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  all  tunes  «  your  win  cam/ornsaWe. 

Shot:.,  Hen.  VIII. 


1L  4. 


[In  all  the  preceding  senses  generally  followed 
by  to,  sometimes  by  with,  J — 4.  Properly  or  suit- 
ably arranged  or  formed;  convenient.  [Rare.] 

To  make  matters  somewhat  cen/ernuiWe  for  the  old 
knight.  Scott,  Woodstock,  111. 

,  having  the  same  dip  and  direction : 
1  beds.    If  over  sny 


of  strata  la  disturbed,  elevated,  or 
I  up  on  edge,  strata  uibtequenUv  deposited  Uiere 
1  not  be  conformable  wtth  the  underlying  fixroiaUoii*. 
This  region,  now  the  liurtic^t  In  (jeneral  elevation  of  the 


continent,  waa 


or  nearly  so 


from  early  carhonlfuroas  to  the  end  of  Hie  cretaceous,  and 
received,  during  this  time,  eon/onnaoU  sediment*  twf  It., 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  thick.    Science.  IV.  to. 

conformableness  (kon-fdr'ma-bl-nes),  «.  The 
state  of  being  conformable.  Ash. 

conformably  (kon-f6r'ma-bli),  ttrir.  In  a  con- 
formable manner.  <>t)  lit  - 

agreement ;  aereealbly;  suitably. 


ctnyfttrmttnt  unto  phlloaophy. 
Sir  T.  IheiK,  Keltglo  Medici,  L  34. 

conformate  (kon-fdr'mat),  a.  [<  L.  cttnforma- 
ftw,  pp.  of  eonformarr,  conform :  see  conform, 
r.]    Having  the  same  form.  [Bare.] 

conformation  (kon-for-ma'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ron- 
formatiim  =  Sp.  conformacion  —  Pg.  eonforma- 
f«To  =  It.  conformation'',  <  L.  conformation-),  < 
ws/orjaare,  pp.  nrnformahut,  conform:  see  con- 
form, r.]  1.  The  manner  in  which  a  body  is 
formed ;  the  particular  texture  or  structure  of 
a  body,  or  the  arrangement  and  relation  of  Uie 
parts  which  compose  it ;  form ;  structure. 

Wben  there  happens  to  tte  such  a  structure  and  ron/ur. 
mntion  of  the  earth  as  that  the  Are  may  paas  freely  into 
tbcae  anlracles.  It  theti  rvsNlily  seta  ouL 

■  WSMSM,  t^siay  towards  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 
Varieties  are  found  In  the  duTerrnt  natural  sltapra  of  the 
and  several  am/ornuUiotu  of  the  u  trans. 

HUiUt,  Rlemiinta  of  Rpaech. 
3.  The  act  of  conforming  or  adjusting;  the  act  of 
producing  suitableness  or  conformity:  with  fo. 

The  oon^ormisrLvu  of  our  heart*  and  Urea  to  tive  duties 
of  true  migiiia.  Wnttt. 

3.  The  becoming  similar  in  respect  of  form ; 
approach  or  reduction  to  formal  resemblance : 
said  of  words.  March. -tju.  Bee  Jtguro,  n, 
conformator  (kon'fAr-ma-tor),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
formatcur,  <  LL.  conformator,  a  framer,  former, 
(  L.  conformarc,  pp.  corr/brsiafua,  frame,  form: 
see  conform,  r,]  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
number  of  bent  levers  arranged  in  a  circle  and 
controlled  by  springs,  fitted  on  the  head  to  as- 
certain its  shape  in  order  to  make  a  pattern 
for  a  hat. 

conformed  (kou-fArmd'),  a.  [Pp.  «f  <w/«rs», 
r.J    In  6of.,  closely  fitted,  as  seed-coats  fo  the 

conformer  (kon.f  flr'mer),  n.  One  who  conforms ; 
one  who  complies  with  established  forms  or 
doctrines. 

Being  a  partisan  of  Queen  Mary  's  and  a  hearty  con/onn. 
er,  he  became  a  great  favourite,  and  held  a  lucrative  puiL 
J.  II.  Soortkoxue,  John  Ingleaaut,  II. 

conformist  (kon-f6r'mist),  u.  [<  conform  +  -i*t; 
=  F.  conformittc,  etc.)  One  who  conforms  or 
complies;  specifically,  in  England,  one  who 
complies  with  the  form  of  worship  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  as  distinguished  from  a  dis- 
senter or  nonconformist. 

The  case  Is  the  sain*  If  the  husband  should  be  the  twn. 
formut  ;  though  how  the  law  la  to  operate  In  thl*  case  I 
do  Dot  see  :  for  the  act  eipreaaly  saya  that  the  child  shall 
tie  taken  from  MU-h.  Popish  parrot.    Bar**,  ropery  Laws. 

Special) 
(ats  sad  No 

StudyolSoclol.,p.»ol 
conformity  (kpn-fAr'mi-ti),  n.  [<  F.  conformity 
=  Pr.  co«j/oT"»iVaf  =  Sp^  con/onwidrtd  —  Pg.  ojii- 
fttrmiiiattti  =  It.  cos/wrmifri,  <  LL.  as  if  'confor- 
mito(f-)s,  <  conforms,  like,  similar:  see  conform, 
a.]  1.  Correspondence  in  form  or  manner;  re- 
semblance; agreement;  congraity;  likeness; 
harmony:  in  this  and  tho  next  meaning,  fol- 
lowed by  fo  or  rifa  beforo  tho  object  with  which 
another  agrees,  and  tit  before  Uie  matter  in 
which  there  is  agreement :  as,  a  ship  is  con- 
'  in  conformity  to  or  with  a  model ;  con- 
in  shape. 

the  creawrea  of  thU  Isforior  world  »»plr- 

',<-». 

Men  act  in  sleep  with  some  can/ ormity  unto  their  awaked 
sense*.  Sir  T.  Brvvmc.  Dreams. 

.Space  and  duration  have  a  great  eott/orasirp  la  this,  that 
they  are  Justly  reckoned  among  our  simple  ideaa.  Locke. 

Our  knowledge  I*  real  only  so  far  a*  there  la  a  conformity 
between  our  Idea*  and  the  reality  of  things.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
Idea  of  whltencsa,  or  bitterness,  aa  it  Is  In  the  mind,  exactly 
answering  that  power  which  U  In  any  body  to  produce  it 
there,  has  all  the  real  eonforutit*/  It  can  or  ought  to  have 
with  things  witlimit  us.  And  tht*  eon/ormitst  between  our 
simple  Idea*  and  the  existence  of  things  la  sufficient  for 
real  knowledge.         Iivtke,  Human  Understanding.  Iv,  4. 


8.  In  Eng.  hit!.,  adherence  to  tli 
Church,  or  compliance  with  its 
and  principle 

called  acta  of  uniformity  paaaed  by  Parliament  In  1S6S 
in  I6U0)  and  I6S2,  all  other  forms  oi  worship  be- 
ilted,  and  olieervanue  of  them  made  punishable 
stion  of  legal  rlghta,  Iniprlaotinient,  and  even 
Tbeae  lawa  were  enforced  with  varying  degree* 
of  rigor,  but  were  greatly  relaxed  In  terms  at  the  revo- 
lution of  l«ss ;  and  by  later  enactment*  Uie  disabilities 
created  by  them  have  been  almost  wholly  removed.  K*» 
diwnter  and  noncojv/orwiiaf. 

A  proclamation  requiring  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  offi- 
cers to  do  their  duty  oy  enforcing  cen/urmirg.  HaUam. 

BUI  of  conformity,  In  tntc,  a  phrase  sometime*  used  tor 
a  bill  In  chancery  against  creditors,  generally  for  the  mar- 
shaling of  asset*  and  adjustment  of  debta  filed  by  an  ex- 
eeiitor  or  administrator  who  rinds  the  affairs  of  his  testa- 
tor or  intestate  so  much  Involved  that  he  cannot  safely 
administer  Uie  estate  except  under  the  direction  of  the 
court  of  chancery,— Oath  of  conformity  and  obedi- 
ence.   .See  ml'A. 

confortationt  (kon-fdr-ta'shon),  n.  [as  F.  con- 
fi>rtatiun  —  Pr.  conforta tio  =  Hp.  coHfortacion  = 
Pg.  confortacSo  =  It.  coN/orfu^oitf,  <  ML.  coh- 
fortatui(n-),  <  LL.  cos/tirftrrc,  pp.  confortatvi, 
strengthen,  comfort:  aee  comfort,  r.]  The  act 
of  strengthening. 

For  corroboration  and  coit/irrte/i'c/n  take  such  te-lle*  aa 
are  of  astringent  quality.  Bacm,  Nat.  Hist,  f  MS. 

confound  (kon-found'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  confoHntien, 
eonfunden,  \  OF.  confontlrc,  cunfundre,  F.  con- 
fontlrc  =  Pr.  confondrc  —  Bp.  Pg.  confundir  =  It. 
cvm/o«d*r»i,<  L.  confttmicrc,  pp.  confuami,  pourout 
together,  mingle,  confuse,  perplex,  disturb,  con- 
found, <  com-,  together,  4-  Juntltrc,  pp.  futvir, 
pour:  Bee  found3  and  flue.  Cf.  r»n/s#f.]  1. 
To  mingle  confusedly  together ;  mix  indiscrimi- 
nately, so  that  individual*,  parts,  or  elements 
cannot  be  distinguished;  throw  into  disorder) 
confuse. 

Let  as  go  down,  and  there  can/omul  Uielr  language.  ? 

There  the  fresh  and  aalt  water  wosld  meete  and  be  con. 
/(msHfed  together.  Corvat,  OrndltU-*,  I.  ins. 

Such  a  numerou*  host 
Fled  not  In  silence  through  the  frighted  deep, 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  root  on  rout. 
Coufuaion  worse  confounded.    Milton,  p.  I. ,  i|.  goo. 

9.  To  treat  or  regard  erroneously  as  identical ; 
mix  or  associate  by  mistake. 

It  la  a  common  error  In  politic*  to  ron/nsinrf  mean*  a  ith 
ends.  HacaNlau,  Itnrlclgh  and  his  Time*. 

Ought  well  being  to  lie  so  absolutely  ren^oumfeif  with 
wealth T  J.  ft.  Seeley,  Nat.  Beligion.  p.  127. 

3.  To  throw  into  confusion ;  perplex  with  sud- 
den disturbance,  terror,  or  surprise;  stupefy 
with  amazement. 

And  rood  with  grvte  Heat,  in  alle  that  ever  he  myglite, 
for  to  con/rundt  the  Crtatcfie  meai. 

ManderiUe,  Travel*,  p,  inn. 
jto  spake  the  Sou  of  God  ;  and  Satan  i 


Awhile,  a*  mute,  wn/oxt oded  what  to  *ay. 

Jfttten,  P.  R.,  I 
The  sparrow*  chirrup  on  the  roof, 
The  slow  clock  Ucktrig,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  Uie  wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 
If  er  sense.  7>l*ap«eu,  1 

A  man  succeeds  because  he  has  more  power  of  eye  than 
another,  and  *o  coaxes  or  confound*  him. 

Kmermm,  Eloquence. 

4.  To  destroy;  bring  to  naught;  overthrow; 
ruin;  spoil.  [Archaic] 

YIt  aomer  wot  it  (wine)  sou  re  and  *o  eou/ounde, 
And  winter  wol  endure  and  kepe  it  ISMS, 

Palladiiu,  Huaboniirle  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  30. 

O  Lord,  In  thee  have  I  trusted ;  let  rae  never  be  cost- 
founded.  Tc  Deom.  in  book  of  t'unimon  Prayer. 

The  uncertainty  of  Uie  end  of  Utla  world  bath  eonfottmtcl 
all  human  iwwdlcttotia.  Sir  T.  ftesw.  Letter  to  a  IVleiid. 
Sn  deep  a  ntallcv,  to  conAmaif  the  rice 
Of  mankind  In  one  r.«>t.        Jgstrea.  P.  L.  U.  SHi 
Bad  counsel  confounds  the  adviser. 

Kmerecm.  Compensation. 
Hence  each  InterjecUonal  phrase*  aa  confound  it !  enrt. 
found  tho  fellow  !  which  are  relics  of  the  fuller  Imprec*. 
lloiuvfcoif  rost^osinif  It !  tl«d  confound  Uie  fellow  !  etc. 

6f.  To  waate  nr  spend  uselessly,  as  time. 

He  did  ron/<iwi»if  the  beat  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardlment  with  great  Olemlower. 

.>*»*..  I  Hen.  IV..  I,  S. 

L  8e«Uat« 
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confounded  (kgn-foun'dod).  p.  a. 

(dof.  4,  at  end).]    Deserving  of  rcpre- 


[Pp.  of  eon- 


stupid  liitlred- 
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together.  <  com-,  together,  +  frirare,  rub :  nee 
friethm.]  A  rubbing  toother;  friction. 
A  tvt\friratum  of  the  born  upon  the  Ivy.  Bacon. 
oonfrieit,  ».    See  confriar. 
confront  (kgn-frunt' ),  r.  (.  [<  F. confronter= Pr. 
So.  pg,  confrontar  —  It.  ros/rostere,  coDfront, 
<  ML.  cmfronlare,  assign  limits  to,  eonfrontari, 
be  contiguous  to,  <  L.  e»im-,  together,  +  /rniv(f-)« 
(>  F.  front,  >  E.  front),  forehead,  front:  we 
Vrowf,  and  of.  affront.]     1.  To  stand  facing; 
be  in  front  of ;  face. 

There  are  two  very  goodly  and  aumpttioin  mwes  at 
building,  ...»  Iikh  doc  cvn/nmt  each  other. 

Oruut,  Crudities.  I.  SSX 
llealh  being  continually  etmfmntcd,  to  meet  It  with 
i  the  chief  test  of  virtue 

tscktt,  r.urop.  Morals,  I.  2atl. 


courage  waa  I 


.Silent  awl  solemn  lace.  I  first  descried 
At  the  spectacle,  mi\fronted  mine  once  morn. 

Itmming,  Ring  and  Book,  IL  SO. 

2.  To  stand  in  direct  opposition  to;  meet  in 
hostility ;  oppose;  challenge. 

Wood  hath  Uiught  blood,  and  blown  have  onawer'd  blowa; 
Strength  matchd  with  strength,  and  power  nn\fnmtrd 
Shot.,  K.  John,  II.  S. 
a  nunilxT  of  Souhllcrs  are  drawn  by  -mall 


 ion  or  destruction;  odious;  detestable:  a 

[phrmisin  for  (torn wed.-  aa,  a  confounded  hum- 
bug; a  confounded  lie.  [Colloq.J 

riita  rising  earl)  la  the  moat  m\fmmtnl  thing  on  Earth, 
nothing  so  dettrwtlvo  to  the  Complexion. 

Mr:  CenUirrc,  licau's  Duel.  L  1. 

confounded,  confoundedly  (knn.foun'ded,  -li), 
ode.  [See  coii/oaiioVrf,  a.]  A  euphemism  for 
ilamncl,  used  also  as  an  emphatic  adverb  of 
degree,  equivalent  to  'very.'  [Colloo,.] 

Tla  nrit,(ound<  d  hard,  after  such  had  fortune,  to  be  halted 
hy  one's  coufedenUc  III  evil. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  s. 
No,  faith,  to  do  you  justice,  you  l«vc  hern  re.il/iioii.iofo/ 

jhiMia,  Tim  wSm,  u  L 
(kon-foun'ded-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  confounded. 

Of  the  same  itralD  la  tJieir  wltly  default  of  my  eon- 
tunudedne,:  Milton,  On  lief,  of  Huron.  Rcmiwist. 

confoonder  (kon-foun'd6r),  n.  Oue  who  or  that 

which  confounds,  (a)  One  who  disturbs  the  mind, 
]  -  r pl.Ai  *,  refute*,  frustrates,  or  puts  to  confusion  or  *l- 

Ignorauce,  .  .  .  the-  common  congounder  of  truth. 

Cloae  around  liltti  and  confound  him, 
The  con/"Uuder  of  tu  alL 

J.  n.  Frrre,  Aristophanes, 
(fc)  One  who  mistake*  oue  thing  for  another,  or  who  men 
Uima  Ihllurs  without  ilue  distinction.  />un  Martin. 
confractt  (kon-frakt').  o.  [<  L.  contractus,  pp. 
of  coHfringere,  break  in  pieces,  <  com-  (inten- 
sive) +frangcrc,  break:  &n< fraction.]  Broken; 
broken  up. 

Tho  Imdy  being  Into  dart  eon/ract. 

Dr.  11.  Mart,  Sleep  of  tho  Soul,  I.  ». 

contraction  (kon-frak'shon).  n.  [=  Sp.  eon- 
fraccion,  <  LL."r»n/rocfi<>(B-),  <  L.  confringcre, 
"pp.  ew»/racfi«*,  break  In  pieces:  see  eonfract.] 
If.  The  act  of  breaking  up. 

Tie  contraction  of  the  *iiirit»  grating  them  with  a  nail 
in*  Jar.  JWtnam,  On  Ecclcsdaatea,  p.  alii. 

2.  In  liturgies,  the  ritual  fraction  or  breaking  of 
the  consecrated  bread  or  host :  a  term  used  for 
fraction,  especially  in  the  Galilean  liturgies, 
confractoriam  (kon-frak-to'ri-um),  n.  [ML.,  < 
L.  confraettw,  pp.  of  cYMi/riwi/crc.brenk  in  jiieees: 
see  ennfriicl.)  In  the  Ambrorion  liturgy,  an  an- 
them sung  by  the  choir  during  the  fraction  of  confrontation  (kon-frun 
the  host.  confrontittion  =  Pr,  ronf'n 


confused 

which  the  name  Sinuwhaahaen  nrojio»vd)f«laUnt  InOjliva 
from  Uie  dawn  of  t'hlnrac  hufetry.  aivd  atlll  ol^crved  aa 
Ule  atatc  religion.  Ita  chief  feature*  are:  (l)the  wonhi;* 
of  the  Suprenie  Being  t^hanff  ti>t>y  the  emperor  on  behalf 
of  Uie  piNinle  ;  Uie  woraliip  of  "  the  hoat  of  fplriui,  ~  aft 
the  god*  of  the  uiiida,  of  tike  river*,  of  the  mountain*,  the 
grain,  etc.,  I>y  the  ufflrlala  and  dlcnltartca  ;  »n.|(:l)the  oU- 
aervance  of  anceatral  worship  and  filial  piety  hy  all.  (See 
SinUm.)  Hy  othvra  the  term  haa  heen  utill  fiirtlver  cx- 
O-lidrd,  ao  aa  to  include  the  coamotcoltic  tfK'culationi  of 
GliavM  and  the  other  apeculative  |ihilowphen  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Tlie 
in  any  dcirree  to  the-  VI 
ayatem  of  the  learned.' 

On/Mi-uinum  pure  and  aimple  la  in  our  u|»inion  no  re- 
Hj.1011  at  ail.  Hie  eaaenoe  of  Coro'uoftNU-m  ftt  an  alltUiua- 
rian  adherence  to  traditkinsl  fiitmi  of  eduurtte  —  tukms 
the  place  of  eUdca;  a  aceptlr*  denial  of  any  rvlatlori  tietwecti 


hi  rarteftwluilm 
I.  l  u  the 


a  living  iIikI  —taking  the  place  of  religion:  while 

:  ■  rail 

T  BMMArfc.Vfa.H, 


then'  1«  eiiiiMirago.1  a  aort 

■  a  act  ol  deniotic 


woraliip  of  human  grnina. 

ptaUtlcal  r 


I  Ihrorira.  Hut 


t  u»  the  term  r»n.fueui«uoi  .  .  .  aa  covering,  flrat  of 
II,  the  ancient  religion  of  China,  and  tbeti  the  view,  of  the 
great  philosopher  hlmaelf.  In  illustration  or  n»Hllnr*IH« 


confragoset  (kon-fr*-g6a')i  <>•  [=  t*K-  n>»/r<i- 
jr>Mo,  CL.  confrago/iHn,  broken,  rough,  uneven, 
<  com-  (intensive)  +  fragosm,  broken,  uneven, 
fragile,  <  fragor,  a  bn>aking.  <  /r«iM/»Tf,  break: 
see/r/rcfioii,  and  cf.  confract.l  Broken ;  rough ; 
uneven. 

The  previplcc  whereoff  la  equal  to  anything  of  that  na- 
ture I  have  scene  in  y*  must  ron/mvti«e  calumet"  of  the 
Al|ic  fc'pWioi.  blary,  June  f!,  IIVM. 

confraternity  (kon-fra-t*r'ni-ri),  a. ;  pi.  confra- 
terititic*  (-tilt).  [=  V.  confrnl/rnile  =  Pr.  row- 
fratcrniUtt  =  Hp.  confratcrnitttul  =  Pg.  confru- 


Satuttp,  Travallea,  p.  1. 
Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wotted 
CiwuVolK*  us  Dercely.  Lowttl,  Com.  Ode. 

3.  To  set  face  to  face ;  bring  into  the  presence 
of,  as  for  proof  or  verification :  followed  by  iri(A  ; 
a»,  the  accused  was  cnnfrontettKith  the  witness, 
or  trtfA  the  body  of  his  victim. 

In  full  court,  or  In  imial!  eiwnmlttce,  or  con/nmtrd  face 
tu  face,  accuser  anil  accuaod,  men  olfer  thcniaelvea  to  be 
judged.  EtmrMm,  Ksaaya.  1st  aer.,  p.  S&O. 

4.  To  set  together  for  comparison ;  bring  into 
contrast:  with  irifA.  [Bare.] 

When  I  can/nmt  a  medal  kftt A  a  verae.  I  imly  show  you 
the  same  design  eseculed  by  different  lianiU. 

AddiMtn,  Ancient  Meilats. 

confront*,  n.  [<  confront,  r.]  Opposition;  an 
opposing. 

Cra.  Alas,  sir,  they  dealre  to  follow  yon.  But  afar  off! 
Uie  farther  off  the  liettcr, 

r«/«r.  Ay,  sir ;  an  t  he  seven  mile  off,  so  we  may  but 
follow  you,  only  to  rouutcnalice  us  in  the  confronts  ami 
affronts,  which  (according  to  your  highness'  will)  we  mean 
on  all  occasions  to  putujiuii  the  lord  Kilphaixw. 

Ftclcher  («iuJ  uiwrfner),  Untvn  of  Corinth,  111.  1. 

-tft'shgn).  «.  [=  F. 
r  rontatio  =  8p.  confron- 
tac'ion  =  Pg.  confmnUicSo  =  It.  coiifrontaaonr,  < 
ML.  ws/ro«if«fi«(»-),  <  fos/yosfnrr,  pp.  confron- 
tutu*,  assign  limits  to,  confrontari,  bo  contigu- 
ous to:  see  confront,  r.]  The  act  of  confront- 
ing, (a)  Tho  act  of  brincliut  face  to  face  for  examination 
ami  dUcovcry  of  truth,  (£•)  The  net  of  bringing  two  objects 
together  for  comparison  or  veriflcatUin.  i  Rare.  ] 

Cocnbinatiuna  of  ideas  which  have  never  heen  feelings, 
or  never  verified  by  cini/mii/a/iim  with  reality, 

0.  It.  Urn;  lTolav.  of  Life  anil  Mind,  IT.  iv.  (  15. 

confronts  (F.  pron.  k6n-fr6n-ta'),  «•    [F„  p; 
of  con/rosfcr,  confront:  sec  confront,  r.J 
her.,  same  as  affronte. 


all,  the  ancient  rel 
Teat  philosopher 

t  It.  J.  Lr  rrr,  Rellglollt  of  t'lilua.  p 

Oonfuclanist  (kon-fu'shian-ist),  s.  [<  Confu- 
cian +  -ist.)  1."  A  follower  of  Confucius;  one 
who  adheres  to  the  system  of  ethics  taught  by 
Confucius.— 2.  A  student  of  Confucianism  or 
of  Confucian  literature. 

con  fUOCO  (kon  fwo'ko).    fit.:  cos,  <  L.  cum, 


go  =  re.  fogo  —  Pr.  fuoc, 
foe  —  F.  feu,  fire,  passion,  <  L.  focut,  fireplace: 


with ;  fuoeo  =  Sp.  fuego  : 
fire,  passion 
see  focus.]    In  music,  with  fire  or  impetuosity. 


confnsability  (kgn-fu-ia-bil'i-ti),  ».  (<  confn- 
tabic:  see  -M/ito.]  Capability  of  being  con- 
fused.   Xortb  Brit.  Rer. 

aonftuable  (kon-fu'r-a-bl),  a.  K  confuse  + 
-able.]    I  'apable  of  being  confused. 

confuse  (kon-fuz'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  confuted, 
ppr.  confusing.  [<  L.  con  tutus,  pp.  of  confun- 
ttere,  pour  otit  together,  mingle,  confound :  see 
cosj'ottiio'.]  L  frai»*.  1.  To  mingle  together,  as 
two  or  mure  tiling",  ideas.,  etc.,  which  are  prop- 
erly separate  and  distinct;  combine  without 
order  or  clearness ;  throw  together  indiscrimi- 
nately; derange;  disorder;  jumble. 


all  cn/wW. 
Jftfrun.  P.  U,  1L  961 
With  our  chrisUan  habit  of  connecting  Cod  with  good, 
ncas  and  love,  we  eon/use  together  the  notions  of  a  the- 
ology and  a  faith.         J.  It  Srrtty,  .Nat.  Religion,  p.  60. 

2.  To  perplex  or  derange  the  mind  or  ideas  of; 
embarrass;  disconcert;  bewilder;  confound. 


reader." 


"ft 


terniiiailc  =  It,  roit/raterwifd,  <  ML.  co»/r«fcr-  confronter  (kon-frun '  tor),  «.   One  who  eon 
nita(t-)t,  a  brotherbood,  <  contraUr,  pl.rv.sfru- 
trcs.  colleague,  fellow,  <  L.  com-,  witii,  together, 
+  fritter,  brother:  see  rvMin-,  brother,  and  con 


tier 

/rrVc.  Cf./Vafr-ntify.]  A  brotherliood ;  a  soci- 
ety or  body  of  men  united  for  some  purpose  or 
in"  some  profession ;  specifically,  in  the  Jlom, 
Cuth.  Ch.,  a  lay  brotherhood  devoted  to  some 
particular  religious  or  charitable  service:  as 
<in  the  middle  ages),  the  confratcrnityot  bridge- 
builders.  The  word  is  now  similarly  used  in  the 
Anglican  and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches. 
Also  called  toflality. 

Tlie  cvnfrqitrnitieM  are  in  the  Roman  Church  what  cor- 
porations ore  in  n  commonwealth. 

Herein!,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  Mi. 
Each  of  these  cwncllselecu  lUown  memlvn  from  the 
at)  cmfratrrniiif  of  the  city.    J.  Adam,,  Worms,  1 V.  ML. 

confrere  (JoM^raV).  «•  [F.,  =  Pr.  eonfraire,  eo-  C7r^u'ci^igni7k\^:ffri;hiau-iim),  n.  [<  ionfu- 
fra.rc  =  OHp.  «mfra,lr  Sp.  cfra.tc  =  Pg.  torn-  VV«  +  ^^y,  ' 

fratle  =  It.  confrntc,  <  ML.  confrnter,  a  colleague, 
fellow  :  see  confraternity,  and  cf.  com/Wot.]  A 
colleague;  a  fellow-momlier;  an  associate  in 
so  mi-thing. 

confriart,  confriert  (kon-fri'Sr,  -er),  ».  [<  F. 
confrere  (ML.  r-otfr<it,-r),  utter  E. friar:  see  cos- 
frere  and  friar.]  One  of  the  same  religious 
order  with  another  or  others. 


fronts, 

confrontment  (kon-frunt'ment),  n.  [=  It.  roii- 
frnntamtnta;  as  confront  +  '-mcnf.]  The  act  of 
eiuifronting ;  a  placing  face  to  face  for  com- 
|iarisou.  [Karo.] 

In  youth  feeling  .  .  .  responds  divinely  to  every  sensu- 
ous con/noi/iiMiif  with  the  presence  of  1*' auty. 

Slcdman,  Vict.  hx't*.  p.  1&7. 

Confucian  fkon-fil'shian),  a.  [<  Confucius,  a 
lditinizcd  forin  of  Chinese  K'ung-Ju-tsc  (also 
written  in  E.  Hung-  or  Kong-fn-tni),  lit.  'Rung 
the  philosopher,'  +  -as.l  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Confucius,  the  celebrated  philosopher  of 
China  (551-478  B.  c),  or  to  his  teachings:  as, 
the  C««/Ke«tii  ethics ;  CimfucUin  literature.  See 
Cos/Kciflswm. —  2.  Erected  or  maintained  in 
honor  of  Confucius:  as.  a  Confucian  temple. 


Has  the  sbockg  so  harshly  given. 
Con/used  met        Tfn»»*i«»,  In  Memoriaiu,  i,  i. 
Troublct  evn/UM  the  little  wit  he  lias. 

*.  ^ni«frf,  Empedoclca  on  Etna. 

St.  To  fuse  together ;  blend  into  one. 

Lest  the  evidence  should  Introduce  Inconvenient  lirele- 
voiiciea  he  pro|ajse«t4i  take  measure  nM  only  for  the  knit- 
ting of  it.  tait  also,  "  Ui  use  your  Majesty's  own  word,  for 
the  n>»yu»ui.rof  It."  JJaron,  in  E.  A.  Abliotl,  p.  SKI. 

4.  To  take  one  idea  or  thing  foranother.  =grn. 

1.  To  derange,  disarrange,  disorder,  mix,  blend,  Jumbla, 
involve,  confound. 

II.  isfr<i>is.  To  become  mixed  up ;  bocome 
involved. 

confnset  I kon-fuz' ),  a.  [<  ME.  eonfu*  =  Ji.  con- 
fuut  =  G.  "confus  =  Pan.  bmfut,  <  OF.  coufus, 
F.  confus  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  confuso,  <  1*.  confusus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Mixed;  confused:  as, 
"  a  confute  cry,"  Barret. 

Our  company  .  ,  .  cant  thcmachica  at  the  last  into  a 
chn/us*  order,  and  retlrcil,  ther  lieing  mingled  amongst 
the  Turkcs.  AoUuyt'a  royafre.,  II.  1&. 

2.  Perplexed;  confounded;  disconcerted. 


Ii 


l  so  ton/lit  that  1  canno 
C» oncer,  Kn 


Be  the  whk-lie  answer*.  Allsaivdre  vca*  grct 
j  eon/use  departc  fro  ncii 


tern  taught  by  C 
ly  l  to  remedy  the  degi 
ami  to  secure  pence  a 
siireud  of  learning  at 
upas  nnslels  to  be  Im 
shun 


the  ethieo-political  sys- 
If  ucius.  He  aoiigbt  (iinsucccsafiil. 
■licrucy  and  oppressions  of  hu  time, 
ml  p^*ii«-rity  to  the  empire,  by  the 
d  the  inetil,  ation  of  virtue,  setting 
itaU*l  the  "ancient  kings"  Yau  and 


Tale,  L  ISTi 
tly  aatoneyed 
and  abayst :  and  allc  con/tut  departc  fro  hem. 

Mandf ritte,  Travels,  p.  916. 

confused  (kon-fuzd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  confuse,  r.] 
I.  Lacking' orderly  arrangement  of  parts;  in- 
volved; disordered. 

Thus  roving  on 
In  can/used  march  forlorn.    MUtvn,  V  I*.  IL  C1X 
I  weut  to  *v*  the  l>jnce'»  ''ourt,  an  ancient  .-«u/iufd 

lr)i'ar^!'i£t!  s,  16IL 


Werrer,  AlHielit  rlaneraj 

con fri cation*  (kon-fri-ka'shon),  n.  (=  F.  con- 
frication  =  Pr.  confricacin  —  Sp.  oourricrtfion  = 
Pg.  crm/nV«CH*»  =  It.  ronfrieaaoue,  <  LL.  <•.<«- 
fricatUi(n-),  <  L.  con/ricrirr,  pp.  <  o»/ncufus,  rub 


aUiut  S-Urfl  -  ±mt  ii.  cAwho  by  their  virtue  and  the 
force   u(  tit.  ir  .'I t:.i'  i  Lur.n  !■  t.  -'il   1 1  lii'ii' 

removed  evil,  poverty,  and  Ignorance  fn»m  the  empire 
The  system  of  Confucius  wan  ei,.i'Utlally  muBitano  In  ita 
incthtals  ami  alma,  I-  big  loio^l  ii|.nil!i.-  i.T..i*rdts,-halveof 
tile  <lulli-s  liivulvi-il  in  the  five  relatli.u«)ii|w  of  life,  name- 
ly, tb.air  ol  prince  and  subject,  parent  and  child,  broth,  r 
and  brother,  hnsliand  mid  wife,  ami  friend  and  friend 
Ilv  many  l  onfiicittiiiain  is  called  one  "f  the  three  religion* 
of  Chins,  tlie  utlR-ralii  log  Taoism  and  Ritddhlslti.  In  thU 
aenw  the  term  lie  ludes  laith  the  Confucian  scheme  of 


iw  I  f..r  a  spacv 
of  swords  ahout  that  place.. 
I  .Worris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  ML 

2.  In  cwfosi.,  tending  to  Isycome  united  in  one 
mass,  as  parts  of  a  jointed  organ:  as.  antenna? 
with  confused  outer  joint*. —  3.  In  logic,  indis- 
tinct :  applii'd  especially  to  an  idea  whose  parts 
are  not  clearly  distinguished.  See  clear,  a.,  6. 
aud  rfMuWf. 
A  twi^iayjitm  Is  such  an  one  as  U  not  .inflcletiUy  dh- 

"*  !t.»ux.  4." 
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confused 

4.  Perplexed  ;  embarrassed  ;  disconcerted. 


~8jrn.  1.  Indiscriminate,  ludiatinct. 

4.  My*Ulled,  bewildered, 
posed,  agltatod,  iniiitravd. 

confusedly  (kgu-fu'zcd-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  con- 
fused manner;  in  mixed  mw  or  multitude, 
without  order;  indiscriminately;  indistinctly; 
unelearly;  indistinguishably. 

Neither  »c*.  nur  shore,  iwr  air.  nor  fire, 
But  all  these  la  their  pregnant  cause*  raU'd 

r.l«/li*nl(y.  Ma:  n,  P.  L.,  tt.  Sit. 

9.  With  confusion  or  agitation  of  mind. 
He  cois/usrdfy  anil  obscurely  delivered  hi*  opinion. 

ClarrwUm. 

confusedness  (kon-fii'zed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 

being  confused  or  disordered ;  want  of  order, 
distinctness,  or  clearness. 

The  cause  at  Of  confueednest  of  our  notions,  next  to 
natural  Inshlllty,  la  uaiii  of  attention.  Harris. 

confuaelyr  (kon-faz'll),  adv.  Confusedly;  ob- 
scurely. 

Aa  when  a  name  lodg'd  in  the  memory, 
But  yet  through  tunc  almost  obliterate, 
Cmfueelu  hover*  near  tlie  phaiits*y, 

lie.  II.  Mere,  raycnathaiuula,  II.  IlL  It. 

confusion  {kon-fu'zhgn),  n.  [<  ME.  confusion, 
-ioun,  =  D.  cttnfmne  =  0.  confuMon  =  Dan.  hm- 
fution,  <  OP.  confusion,  F.  confusion  mt  So.  con- 
fusion m  Pg.  confusdo  —  It.  eonfusione,  <  L.  coh- 
fusio(n-),  <  coiytumlere,  pp.  con/wtw,  confuse, 
confound:  see  confute:  and  confound.]  1.  The 
act  of  confusing  or  mingling  together  two  or 
more  things  or  notions  properly  separate ;  the 
act  or  process  of  becoming  confused  or  thrown 
together  in  <'J'!^'.r^er'  so  as  to  conceal  or  oblit- 

The  eanfutkm  of  thought  to  which  the  Aristotelian* 
•n.  liable.  K'WuvU. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  confused  or  mixed  to- 
gether, literally  or  figuratively;  an  indiscrimi- 
nate or  disorderly  mingling ;  disorder;  tumultu- 
ous condition :  as,  tho  confusion  of  tho  crowd. 
The  whole  city  wu  IllUol  with  cotyfutum.    Act*  ill.  SO. 
Anil  orter  yut  did  Ituurrecllon  want 
Such  waier-ciloara  to  linpalut  hla  catiso ; 
Nor  moody  licggsra,  starving  for  a  time 
and  cvnfueion. 

Shnk.,  I  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 


on  thy  I 


3.  The  state  of  haying  confused  or  int 
ideas ;  lack  of  clearness  of  thought. 

Thta  atngtilsr  cow/Won  hrtw 
belly  and  those  of  a  constitutional 
all  VYarburtou*  argumentation. 

E5S  Stratum.  Eng.  Thought,  vll.  1 19. 

of  mind;  embarrassment ; 
i ;  trouole ;  distraction. 

,  and  oorranftuum  oorereth 
aa.  Jer.  UL  Si. 

Confusion  dwelt  In  svory  face, 
An  J  fear  In  every  heart      Spectutoe,  No.  tuft. 

6.  Overthrow;  destruction;  ruin, 
0,  W«  on  thu  rlllalm.ii.  owaalon  r 

Ford,  Love  i  SscriSoe,  L  1 
uthlese  king ! 
I  banners  wait  1 

Gray,  Tho  Bard,  L.  S. 

flt-  One  who  confuses ;  a  conf ounder ;  a  troublor. 
Thoa  elyo  davoiirer  and  eonfutuon  of  grntll  women. 

Chaucer,  Hood  Women. 

7.  in)  In  nril  laic,  merger  of  two  titles  in  the 
same  person,  (b)  In  civil  late  and  .Scots  laic,  an 
extinction  of  an  obligation  or  servitude  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  persons  whose  divided  posi- 
tion is  requisite  for  the  continuance  of  a  debt 
become  one  person,  for  example,  when  one  be- 
comes the  heirof  tho  other.  J/<wArM<y._circla 
of  least  confusion,  in  jiAjpWm.  the  section  of  the  pencil 
of  ray*  between  Hie  two  total  line*  In  whkh  the  ray*  are 
asoat  closely  brought  together  — that  la,  the  section  which 
will,  In  the  absence  of  a  true  focua,  moat  nearly  astlafy  the 
condition*  of  inch  a  focus.  Til.  «8jm.  L  Derangement, 
Janble.  chaos,  turmoil  -  4.  Perplexity,  bewilderment,  dis- 
traction, mortiacalion. 

confusional  ikon-fu'*hon-al),  a.  [<  confumm 
+  -it!.]  Helating  to  or  characterized  by  con- 
fusion. [Kare.l 

confusive  (kon-fu'siv),  a.  [<  confute  +  -ive. 
Of.  ML.  confiuive,  adv.,  Ignominiously.]  Hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  coufuse ;  eoi  ' 
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A  conceit  .  .  .  confutabie  by  dally  experience. 

StrT.  Brume,  Vulg.  Err..  II.  0. 

confntautt  (kon-fa't«nt), n.  [<  I,,  conj u tan (f-)», 
ppr.  of  confutare,  confute :  see  confute,  r.]  One 
who  confutes  or  undertakes  to  confute.  Milton. 
confutation  (kon-fu-ta'shon),  n.  (=  F.  confu- 
tation =  Sp.  confutacifm  =  Pg.  rtJn/iifdtvJo  =  It. 
ennfutajione,  <  L.  ron/af<ifid<n-),  <  confutare,  pp. 
confutatus,  confute :  see  confute,  r.]  The  act  of 
confuting,  disproving,  or  proving  to  be  false  or 
invalid ;  overthrow,  as  of  arguments,  opinious, 
reasoning,  theories,  or  conclusions. 
Hia  great  palna  in  the  eon/uCafion  of  Luther  »  booVs 

Jer.  rojrfur.  Bale  of  t'onadence,  Pref. 
A  calculation  of  atheism  from  the  frame  of  the  world. 

Denllen. 

Confutation  of  the  person.  In  logic,  an  argann'miim 
ail  humllHfm  ;  an  argument  directed  asainlt  an  opponent 
peraoiudly,  and  not  pertinent  to  the  question  In  dispute. 

Con/ntalwn  o/  the  person  la  done  either  by  taunting, 
rallliiK,  rendering  check  fur  check,  or  by  acondog  ami 
that  either  by  word*  or  elae  by  countenance,  smlure.  and 
action.  BtunJetille  (last). 

confutative  (kon-fu'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  eonfuta- 
tut,  pp.  of  confutare  (see  confute,  v.),  +  -ire.] 
Adapted  or  designed  to  confute:  as,  u  confuta- 
tive argument.  IlVtrburfon. 

Confute  (kon-fut'),  r.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  confuted, 
ppr.  confuting.  (=  F.  eonfutcr  —  Hp.  Pg.  con- 
futar  =  It.  conlulare,  <  L.  confutare,  check, 
repress,  suppress,  destroy,  put  down,  silence; 
usually,  put  down  by  words,  answer  conclu- 
sively, refute;  also,  rarely,  in  appar.  lit.  sense, 
check  a  boiling  liquid  as  by  stirring  it  with  a 
spoon  (or,  as  some  think,  orig.  by  pouring  in 
cold  water);  <  com-,  together,  +  'futare,  pour, 
pour  often,  keep  pouring  (only  in  glosses,  and 
in  romp,  confutare  and  equiv.  rrfulare,  refute, 
and  in  deriv.  fntatim,  abundantly,  lit.  pouring- 
ly),  hence  in  comp.,  it  is  supposed,  'overwhelm 
with  words';  a  collateral  form  of  futirc,  jxiur, 
in  comp.  effutire,  blab,  chatter,  lit.  pour  out  (cf. 
/ufi.v,  a  water-piteljer,  fulilis,  futtilw,  futile:  see 
futile),  <  */  'fu  (=  Gr.  '.trr/'in  simpler 
form  of  i/  'fud  in  fundere,  pp./sstui,  pour:  see 
found"*,  fuse,  and  cf .  confound,  confuse.  Cf.  re- 
fute. ]  1.  To  prove  to  bo  false,  defective,  or  in- 
valid ;  overthrow  by  evidence  or  stronger  argu- 
ment :  refute :  as,  to  confute  arguments,  reason- 
ing, theory,  or  sophistry. 

We  need  not  labour  with  so  many  argiunent*  to  confute 
Jndlclal  astroUigy.    Sir  T.  Knnrne,  Rellglo  Medici,  I.  Is. 

It  |th«  claUm]  la  elrrsted  ab 
on  the  noath  slile,  and  six  on  til 
to  be  of  an  unfathoaiable  d 
cr^atf  that  opinion. 

Mattndrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  fit. 

3.  To  prove  (a  person)  to  be  wrong ; 
of  error  by  argument  or  proof, 


congee 

ds  dsfaut,  nr  comr«-defau  t,  dlamlaasl  by  default  or  neg- 
lect to  (irtnecule  ;  imiiisuII  fi*  default.    Cong;*  d'e-Urs  or 

d'esllre  IK., OK. ;  formerly  wiUioul  accent^au  alee  la  EA, 
cony*  d'elire,  pernouion  to  L-hooae :  etire,  OK,  ertirt,  <  L 
etigere,  elect,  choose  :  eee  e<*rt|,  the  sovereign'*  license  or 
nennlMlon  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  choose  s  biahop. 
Though  nomlnslly  choosing  their  biahop,  yet  the  dean  si 


clu 


.  within  a  , 


,  on  pain  of  I 


ring  the  penalties  of  s  pramniilr*. 

In  the  hurry  of  hla  [  Janict'tl  drat  parliament  the  Act  of 
Mary  which  repealed  the  I.  Edw,  VI,  c.  S,  by  which  Die 
towie  d  etlire  and  the  Independent  Jurisdiction  were  abol- 
ished, waa  itself  repealed. 

Stubbe.  Medieval  and  Modern  Hurt.,  p.  327. 

C0ng6-  (kon-zlia'),  «.  [F.,  a  particular  use  of 
ronjft,  leave,  as  if  departure,  spring  of  the  col- 
umn from  its  base.]  In  arch.,  same  as  aponhtjur . 

congeable  (kon  'je-a-  congeable  it . 

eongeable),  permitted,  <  congeer,  congier,  givo 
leave :  see  congee',  r.,  and  •able.']  In  law,  done 
with  permission;  lawful;  lawfully  done:  as, 
entry  congeable. 

congeal (kon-jel').  [<  ME.  eongelem,  < OF. con- 
geler,  F.  ctingelrr  =  Pi'.  8ji.  Pg.  congelar  =  It. 
congclare,  <  L.  congelare,  cause  to  freeze  toge- 
ther, <  com-,  together,  +  gclare,  freeze,  <  gclu. 


cold:  see  gelatin,  gelid,  jcllu,  etc.,  and  chill1, 
cold,  cool.]  I.  fratwr.  1.  To  eonvort  from  a  fluid 
to  a  solid  state,  especially  through  loss  of 


heat,  as  water  in  freezing,  or  meltud  metal  or 
wax  in  cooling;  freeze,  stiffen,  harden,  coi 
crete,  or  clot. 

Llch  unto  slime  which  Is  amgrled. 

tfosvr,  t'oof.  Amsnt,  II.  S 
If  they  hsre  not  always  a  stream  of  tears  at  t 


mcnt.thcy  Uko  Itforsitgn  of  a  heart  nnuwaW  and  hanl- 
Hooker,  Eccfcs.  l-ollty,  vt.  B. 


(Tho  Uland  of  Sail  hath  1U  name  from  tho  Blmndani-n-r 
ssit  tlisl  U  naturslly  eonaraled  there,  the  whole  Llalxl 
being  full  of  large  salt  pond*.  Dumpier.  Voyage*,  an.  ltt&l. 
Thick  cloud*  ascend  —  In  whose  capacious  womh 


re  the  ground  nine  yard* 
North,  and  within  t*  »onl 
piles* ;  but  ten  yard*  of  lino 


r»o«i*.i.,  Winter,  I.  238. 
2.  To  check  the  flow  of;  cause  to  run  cold; 
thicken. 

Seeing  too  much  sadness  hsth  eonaeaTd  your  blood. 

Shak  .T.  of  theS..  Io.L,  II. 
Hera  no  hungry  winter  conoealr  our  blood  like  the  rivers. 

LwujtfHfow,  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

U.  isfraiM.  To  grow  hard,  stiff,  or  thick; 
pass  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  especially  aa 
an  effect  of  cold ;  harden;  freeze. 

Mullen  lead  w  lien  It  beginneth  to  cvnovni.  Bacon. 

When  water  oenpes&v,  the  Rurfsce  of  the  Ice  1*  ftmontli 
snd  lereL  T.  Burnet.  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

congealable  (kon-jel'a-bl),  a.  [Formerly  roa- 
gdablc,  <  F.  cougetabte  =  Bp.  congelable,  etc. ; 
as  congeal  +  -able.]     Capable  of  being  eun- 

a  flurd  to  a 


Kalan  xtood 
.  .  .  ron/Mfed,  and  cuuvluced 
Of  hi*  weak  argulii4>  sod  fallueloun  drift 

JfuW,  P.  R  ,  III.  8. 
Some,  that  have  lawn  imlously  of  the  mind  that  the 
devtla  could  not  In  the  shape*  of  good  men  altHct  other 
men,  were  terribly  confuted  by  having  their  own  ■hapc*, 
sad  the  *  ha  pea  of  their  moat  Intimate  and  valued  friend*, 
thus  abused.  C  Mather,  Mag.  Curat,  II.  13. 

3».  To  disable;  put  an  end  to;  stop.  [Rare.] 

Our  chief  doth  aaliite  thee, 
And  lest  tlie  cold  iron  should  chance  to  confute  thee, 
He  hsth  sent  thee  grant-parole  by  me. 

it.  Joiuos,  The  l)evll  U  an  Aas,  v.  4. 
=  Byn.  Confute,  Hefut*.   Hoc  refute. 
confntet  (kgn-fuf),  n.    [<  confute,  v.]  Confu- 
tation ;  opposing  argument. 

Ridiculous  and  fahc,  below  confute. 

Sir  T.  Brmme,  Vulg.  Err.,  IL  C 

confatementt  (kon-fut'ment),  ».  [<  »i?/«f*  + 
-ment;  =  It,  ws/uf«»te*fu.]  Confutation ;  dis- 
proof. 


I  have  found 
easily  euiaeesf«He  .  .  . 
Boole,  Works,  II.  IM. 

congealableness  (kon-jel'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  cougeiilablo.  Bogle. 
congealedness  (kon-jered-nes),  m.  The  state 
ofbeing  congealed.    Dr.  II.  More. 
congealment  (kqn-jel'ment),  n.    [<  congeal  + 
•ment.}    1.  Tho  act  or  process  of  e< 


nminiously.]  Hav-  conge 
confused.  gee'. 


An  opinion  held  by  some  of  the  best 
»rilera  without  ts-sudal  ur  cunfutnncnt. 

Milton, 

confute*  (kon-fu'ter),  n.  One  who  disproves  or 
confutes.  Milton. 

cong.  A  pharmaceutical  abbreviation  of  con- 
giue,  a  gallon  of  C  pints. 

If,  >'•  and  r.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  con- 


A  eon/Metre  mutation  in  the 


face  of  the  world. 
Bp.  Halt. 


When  lo  !  ere  l 
1  of  J 


gsin'd  it*  Intty  brow, 
us  Sou*]*,  and  dashing  arm*, 
nrs^uaee  «trnek  mine  esr. 

7*.  Warton.  tU.-logiles,  Iv, 


_  At  *»  congiut :  see  congiut.]  A  gal- 
lon or  congius. 

A  tonne  of  two  hundred  evn.iys  *uul*e 

Willi  puunde*  XII  of  pltebe,  and  more  or  lcsae. 

I'alUHtue,  lliutsiodrlc  <K.  K.  T.  S.).  p.  1st 

cong6'  (kAfi-zha'),  n.  [F.,  leave,  leave  to  de- 
part: see  congee  I.]  I>oave ;  permission  or  leave 
to  depart ;  dismissal :  as,  the  amluissador  r<- 
eelved  his  conge5:  same  as,  and  now  commonly 
used  (us  distinctly  French)  in  place  of,  congrei. 
-  Conge  d  appel.  in  cicif  lau,  lca>e  lo  appesX- Conga 


congelation.—  2t.  Tliat  whirhiaf 
gelation ;  a  concretion ;  a  clot. 

They  with  Joyful  tears 
Waih  the  con?ntlinfnl  fmni  your  woinuls 

SKak.,  A.  and  I'.,  Iv.  8. 

congeani,  a.   Same  as  conjoun.    Cole*,  1717. 

congee1  (kon'-  or  ktui'je),  it.  [Early  mod.  K. 
also  congie,  congy,  conge ;  (.  ME.  congie,  congey, 
leave,  departure,  <  OF.  congie,  congict,  congi  t, 
later  conge,  mod.  F.  conge  aw  Pr.  coniat,  comjat 
=  It.  rowioto  (It,  also  congrilo,  <  OF.  congel), 
leave,  permission,  esp.  (like  E.  leave)  permission 
todepart,  departure,  (  ML.  commeatus,  comititutt 
(also,  after  OF.,  eongiatue,  congedium.  congedia, 
congerium,  congeniurn),  leave,  permission,  per- 
mission to  depart,  L»  commeatuii,  eonmealnt,  a 
leave  of  absence,  furlough,  also  lit.  a  going  to 
and  fro,  going  at  will,  hence  also  a  passage, 
transportation,  trip,  caravan,  provisions,  sup- 
plies^ comma  re,  mnmtare,  pp.  commeatun,  nin- 
imu.'uH.  go  to  and  fro,  go  and  come,  <  mm-  + 
mearr,  go,  pass  (cf.  permeate).  Tho  word  congee, 
passing  out  of  vernacular  use.  became  later,  in 
the  spelling  many,  more  immediately  associated 
with  the  mod.  F.,  and  is  now  common! v  ac- 
cented and  pronounced  as  F.  conge"  (klm-zlii' ) : 
seer««<><U,J  |,  Leave  to  depart :  leave-taking; 
dismissal ;  eongtf. 

flergje  to  t-uustlinci'  no  n.u.n-ne  wolde  take. 
But  .eble  tnl  ~,>,rrheht.  "  thow  .ln.lt  ac  the  lyme. 
Whan  tliow  art  wtn  lor  walked  wiln<-  me  toeoiiMllle." 

Pier,  /•A.wrn.m  tB),  silt.  SOS. 
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They  courteous  nm  looks,  and  forlli  together  >«!«. 

Sjmm,  F.  14  .  111.  L  1. 

It  is  hU  rtwdrtatbe  peopleof  Slnyni  1,  .  .  .  "Farewell 
In  *  lirixl  Jem,  In  whom  remain  by  the  unity  14  Imm|  ami 
••I  Use  lilatiop.'       J*r.  Tayfor,  Works  (cd.  IMLty,  II.  £14. 

After  this  the  regent  would  write  to  Him  from  linisiels 
that  sl>e  was  pleased  lo  learn  from  her  brother  tliat  lie 
»».  ».,»]  t..  give  liim  bin  ronyr.  Ptntttt. 

2.  An  art  nf  respect  j,i«rfonned  by  persons  on 
separating  or  taking  leave ;  ' 
act  of  reverence  or  civility 
a  bow  or  a  courtesy. 

Ami  with  a  lowly  fimijo'  to  the  ground, 
Itie  proudest  lords  salute  luc  a>  I  put 

Jfarfoare.  Edward  II..  V.  I 
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Might  not  canary  birds  lie  na 
provided  their  egga  ware  put  In 
of  aorac  ud  Uieir  eo«oe«, 
Ac.  !  C76crt  IN 

Like  1U  eonffrntrn,  the  garden- warbler  and  the  white, 
throat,  it  |lhe  black  capped  warbler;  sings  with  are* I  em- 
pluuls  and  strength.  The  V-nlury,  XXVII.  7*4. 


to  Oil.  cllraata, 
int.,  the  gob 
greenfinches, 
at.  HUt.  of  Sclboroe.  ill. 


congencracy  (kon-ien'e.ra-».l),  a.  [< 
+  -acy.]    Similarity  of  nature ;  the  fact  of  be- 
longing to  the  same  kind  or  genua.    [Kan  .  J 


1  ktsa  my  hand, 
and  thus  begin. 


wuose,  settle  my  countenance, 
rorxi.  Lore's  Sacrifice,  ii.  1. 


_B'  (kon'-  or  ktin'je),  r.  [Early  moil.  K. 
eoMffie,  eongy,  conge;  <  ME.  ctmgim,  pun. 
geyen,  congeien,  <  OF.  congeer,  eongeher,  cun- 
grrr,  congirr,  eongyer  (as  Ft.  conjiar ;  It.  conge- 
dare,  >  I .  congedier,  (rive  leave),  depart,  dis- 
miss; from  the  noun :  nee  congeel,  n.  The  verb 
conger,  like  the  nouu,  passing  out  of  vernacular 
use",  took  on  for  a  time  the  form  ctmge.]  Lt 
trann.  To  give  leave  or  command  to  depart ; 
dismiss ;  take  leave  of. 

F.icuse  the.  T|f  tli.tw  eaikst  j  I  ran  naiisnre  aeggen  isayl. 
For  Conscience,  acusclh  the,  to  rojioep  tlie  for  elleTe. 

/Vrr</'l*.irr».ln(ISX  III.  17S. 
II.  in/rrt.w.  If.  To  lake  leave  with  the  eus- 
toniary  civilities. 

I  liavc  nilgai,  with  the  duke.     Shat.,  All  s  Well,  Ir.  S. 

2.  Tn  imo  ceremonious)  and  respectful  inclina- 
tions of  the  body;  bow ;  salute. 

1  <l.,  not  like  to  bw  the  church  and  tynagienc  kissing 
1111.1  ronoeeiAj;  in  awkwaril  |*ntiirvsof  all  affected  clytllty. 

Lamb,  FJta. 

[Also  written  conjee, 
Fali  kanjikam, 


They  are  ranged  neither  aocording  lo  the  merit,  tj'.r  like 
en*e;rn#riiea-.  »tf  their  conditions. 

Or.  II.  Afore,  F.ptsttca  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  17J. 

congenerated-  tkon-jen'e-ra-ted),  a.  [<  con-  + 
generate  +  -eep.]    Begotten  together.  Iktiley, 

congeneric,  congenerical  (kon-je-ner  'ik,  -i- 

kiif),  11.  [=  Sp.  congrnertco ;  as  congener  +  -ic, 
-i'rVW.  Of,  genrrir.  ]  Being  of  the  same  kiud; 
specifically,  in  6of.  and  :ool.,  belonging  to  the 
same  genua  or  nearly  allied ;  being  congeners. 
In  the  slock  ami  r*,u,*wric  Idrds. 

1'<kU,  Cyc.  Anat,  I.  2ss. 

congenerous  (kon-jen'e-rus),  a.    [As  congener 
+  -out.   Cf.  generous.]    1.  Of  the  same  kind  or 
nature;  allied  in  origin  or  cause. 
It.  ■  II.-.  of  a  ensircarrosu,  nature. 

Sir  T.  Brosmr,  Vulaj.  Err. 


congee2  (kon'jel. 


onje,  kongy,  repr.  liind. 
rice-water.]    1.  In  India,  rice-water  or -gruel; 

.  initch  us 


water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled, 
in  the  diet  of  iuvalids.— 2.  Any  gruel  or  similar 
food  for  invalids, 
congee-house  (kon' jtj- bona),  n.  In  India,  a 
temporary  regimental  lockup :  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  congee  is  the  principal  diet  of  the 
inmates. 

congee-wat«r  (kon'je-wa'  t«r).  is.    Same  as 

n>ngrt-.' 

iVoes/r-imfer,  .  .  .  said  to  lie  very  antulysentcrir. 

T.  II.  KiMSeW. 

congelablet  (knn-jcl'a-bl),  «.  [<  F.  ongrlahlc : 
wo  etmifttilahrr .  ]  An  obsolete  form  of  <•««- 
gealabte.  Arbuthnot. 

congelation  (kon-ie-la'shon),  11.  [=  K.  conge- 
Inlio.i  =  It.  ctmgeliiein  =  Sp.  ctmgrlacion  =  l'g. 
nmgrUieilo  =  It.  cungeUiHone,  <  L. mngelatln(n- ), 
<  emigtlare,  pp.  congelatu*,  congeal :  see  coh- 
9  ginl.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  congealing: 
the  state  of  living  congealed:  the  process  nf 
passing,  or  the  art  of  converting,  from  it  fluid 
to  a  solid  state;  solidification;  specifically,  the 
process  of  freezing  or  the  state  of  being  frozen. 

The  rajdUary  tut»s  arc  obstructed  either  by  outward 
compression  or  eostjirjof ion  of  the  fluid. 

Arlnthn'A.  Aliments. 

A  little  water,  fallesi  Inl.i  the  crevice  of  a  r.«ck.  under 
the  f*H<*>tatt'*H  of  winter,  swells  till  It  bursts  tbr  thick 
and  strung  fibres.       Sumner,  True  tlrundcur  of  Nations. 

2,  That  which  is  or  has  been  congealed  or  so- 
lidified; a  concretion;  a  coagulation. 

Near  then,  little  plates  of  sugar  plunitis.  disposed  like 
so  many  Leaps  ..f  hailstones,  with  a  multitude  of  renoe/a- 
/Ions  in  jellies  of  various  colours.  TntUr,  >o.  Ii& 

congelativet  (kon-je'Ia-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  cong/la- 
tij  ^  Sp.  I"g.  rtrngrlaiiro,  <  L.  as  if  'congtlali- 
ruit,  K  curtgettitwt,  pp.  of  conge  tare,  congeal :  see 
rnngml  and  -ire.]  Having  the  power  to  con- 
geal.   CoiV*,  171". 

tongeminationl  (kon-jem-i-na'shou),  11.  [=  F. 
cuHgrminfiHon  =  Fg.  congrminactlt*,  (.  I.,  ryin- 
itfwiuittio(H'),  a  ihiuliliiig,  <  enngrminarr,  pp. 
iiiHgi'mimitH/t,  redouble,  <  com-,  together,  + 
minnrt;  double :  see  gemination.]  The  act  of 
•  i. milling,  t'otarare. 

congener  (kon je-ner),  n.  and  n.  [=  F.  ryin- 
genere  --  Sp.  niMgrnrrt  —  l'g.  It.  congtwrt,  <  I.. 
congener,  of  "the  same  nice,  <  com-,  together,  + 
gnrnt  igvmr.  1,  race,  genus:  see  ./rim*.]  I.  a.  Of 
the  same  genus  or  kind;  congeneric.  [Hare.] 
To  be  strictly  renoenrr  us  well  with  the  MM  an  Corome 
eiirpi  ss  «»llh  a  number  of  American,  cbiellv  Hniriliitn. 
plants  (J,  rlei.lA.iu.,  S.<n  ,.n  C..ui|..»llsr. 

TJ.  11.  A  thing  of  the  same  kind  as,  or  m  ar- 
ly allied  to,  another:  specifically,  in  Iml.  and 
zoot.,  a  plant  or  uti  tiitiuial  Isclniiging  to  the 
same  genus  as  another  or  to  one  nearly  allied. 


,frf.si„W,  F.lfecU  ..f  Air. 

2.  In  hot.  and  tool.,  same  as  rongrntric— 3.  In 
aaaf.,  having  the  same  physiological  action ; 
functioning  together:  applied  to  muscles  which 
concur  in  the  same  action.  [Hare.] 

congenerousnesst  (kon-jen'g-rua-nes),  ».  The 
quality  of  beiug  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  be- 
longing to  the  same  class. 

rersuasito  argiunudta.  whose  f.*ce  and  strenirlh  most 
lye  In  llielr  cwienerotosiesr  and  aultaldensM  with  i|m. 
ancient  Ideas  aiwl  Inscriptions  of  truth  until  our  s,iiils. 

Ilatllltrrll,  McUuuproiio<u  (IU77X  l>.  M. 

congenetic (kon-jo-nct'ik),  o.  [=  Sp. congrmto, 
ete. ;  as  co-it-  +  r/escfiV.]  Prmluceil  at  the  same 
time  or  by  the  same  cause;  alike  in  origin. 

'the  carlnnifep.us  surface  presents  a  .  .  .  slight  slope 
from  si. mb  to  north ;  and  the  strata  are  traversed  by  a 
scri»  of  faults  anil  csineisrlic  iii.miu.-lln*!  Itosurrs.  run- 
ning III  north  and  south  ii.ursca  A'cisniv,  111.  TJ7. 

congenial  (kon-je'iiial),  a.  [=  F.  cmtrfniul  = 
Sp.  Pg.  ry)iii;fiti<i/,  <  L  <v<»i-,  together,  +  genia- 
lis.  genial :  see  genial.  C'f.  congeneric  and  coii- 
genioiu.]  1.  Partaking  of  the  same  nat tire  or 
natural  characteristics;  kindred;  like. 
To  know  i:,h)  we  mill!  have  mlihli  rs.  lve,  soiuellilng 

M«<l  t.>  Him.  CAsI ,.*!»„  IVrlect  Lite,  p.  21. 

Hence — 2.  Suited  or  ailapted  in  character  or 
feeling;  pleasing  or  agreeable;  harmonious; 
sympathetic ;  companionable. 

Smil  with  the  lore  of  sister  arts,  we  came 
And  met  reiwrni.11.      /"osw,  To  Mr.  Jenras,  I.  11. 
Such  as  hare  a  knowledge  of  the  town  may  easily  class 
thenaudves  sriUl  tempers  ooejeniuf  to  their  own. 

0,J./»o,,IA,  fluls). 

Tile  natural  and  conjoint/  conscrsntions  'if  men  of  let- 
ters and  of  artists  must  ...  he  tb.sH'  which  are  sw  1 
ale.1  with  their  pursuits.     /.  ll  ltraHi,  ML  char,,  p.  147. 

3.  Naturally  suited  or  adapted;  having  fltnras 
or  correspondence;  agreeable;  pleasing:  as. 
congenial  work. 

HOT  Is  the  Mr*  ..f  any  secondary  machinery,  like  thai  of 
a  MM  vault,  at  all  '""■"^•*>  «"(l>"  'jj1",' ,'*'  ""j )S,'",,,'tU{* 
the'wl'n  o'f  Otat*" Na'tur *  a\i!HlTwi,le.  pr £ 
~8yTL  I'tmiiny,  AirnrnUf.  etc.    Sly  }<t*OMant. 

congeniality  (koit-je-ni-al'i-ti),  a.  J=  Pg.  «'«"- 
genialittaile ;  as^ congenial  +  -ify.]  The  state  of 
being  congenial.  («)  l-artl.  l|*t|.,n  ..f  |fe|  tame  na 
ture;  natural  atHnlty. 

For  grafts  ..f  ..Id  »,.kI  t„  take,  there  must  !»•  a  wonder- 
ful ctm,_nnialtlfl  between  the  tresis. 

Whatrly.  Ilacon  s  Essay  on  Friendship. 
</,)  Correspondence;  suitableness  ;  agreealileueas. 

I'aluters  and  jswls  Iibvc  aIwhh  liad  a  kind  ..f  ppnjss 
maHty.  Sir  It.  H'.,(f.,«,  Klem.  of  Arrhltertare. 


conger-eel 

congenital  (kon-j«n'i-taI), a.  [a> F.  congenital: 
as  congenite  *  -til.)  Produced  or  existing  at 
birth;  innate;  native:  aa,  coaj/caitVi/  disease; 
congenital  deformity. 

While  In  each  individual  certain  cliangva  In  the  pne 
p.,rtuin  of  [>srts  may  be  .aiucl  by  variation*  of  function, 
Die  roii'ienituf  structure  of  each  individual  puts  a  limit  to 
the  liiodlflaMUty  of  every  part. 

II.  Speneer,  ITIu.  of  M»L.  I  «7 

One  »h..  It  horn  with  Mich  nnweairuf  iiscapaclty  that 
nothing  can  make  a  gentleman  nf  him. 

O.  r.  llulmtt.  Autocrat,  li_ 

congenitally  (kon-jen'i-tal-l),  adr.  In  a  con- 
genital manner;  from  birth. 

congenitet  (kon-jen'it).  a.  [=  Sp.  congcrtito  = 
Pg.  It.  congenita,  produced  together,  of  similar 
nnture,  <  I,,  congenita*,  lKiru  together  with,  con- 
genital, <  com-, together,  +  genitut,  pp.  olgigncrc. 
bear,  produce:  se*  genital,  and  cf.  congenital. ] 
Existing  or  implanted  at  birth ;  connate ;  con 
genital. 

of  moral  and  intellectual  truths  seem 

.Sir  M  llnU.  tlrig,  of  Mankind, 
born  w  lib  thess-  cosoesiir  an 
and  that  toejr  ukr  roo<  in  our  very  fa,  ultlea. 

/lyi.  l-mtrr,  llatonlck  llilloa.  p.  59. 

congeniture  (kon-jen'i-tnr),  n.  f<  L.  rw».,  to- 
getner,  +  genitura,  birth:  see  «;c«ifarf.]  The 
birth  of  things  at  the  same  time.  Bailey. 

conge  on  t,       Same  as  eonjimn.  Alimkeu. 

conger1  (Itong'giT),  ».  [  Fjirly  hkkI.  K.  also  rwn- 
ger,  cungar ;  <  L.  conger,  also  congrun,  gongrr, 
{  Or.  )o)iouc  a  conger.]    1.  The  conger-eel. 

The  fonoer  Is  a  se  fUahe  facloncd  like  an  ele,  but  die) 
Ik.'  louche  greter  in  quanlyte. 

Battel  Bos*  (E  E.  T  S.i.  p.  2» 
HMWn  d,  drow  n'd  at  sea.  man  :  by  the  ne»t  freali  cibyr 
That  comes,  wc  shall  hear  more. 

fieou.  nnd  Ft,  Scisraful  Lady,  ii_  J. 

2.  [cap.]  rSh.  (Cuvier,  1817).]  A  genus  of 
fishes,  of  winch  the  conger-eel  is  the  tvpe,  ex- 
emplifyingthe  family  (  ongrida-.   Seo  cut  under 

roSf/ST-eW. 

confer2  (kong'ger),  «.  [Formerly  also  congre  : 
now  also  appar.  in  pi.  ctmgrrx  as  sing. :  appar. 
a  slang  use  of  longer  1,  with  an  allusion  lo  its 
voracity;  otherwise  connected  with  congrue, 
congruous.]    See  the  extracts. 

if  eonflrwenr,  L.,  to  agree  logetherl,  a 
I  av.  j-'lii!  ,E, .,  i,  t„  lev.!.  1  1 
artnersliip.  /AtuVy,  1733. 

)  indicates,  according  to 


II- 


Hut  I 


-.1  i.->  ,,r 
aflTM  to  1 

In  American  slang  it  (<v>n?ri 
the  same  uriler  !Mr.  A.  flalll.  a. 
kts-pall  the  advantages  to  them 
and  shut  out  their  brethren  of 
has  been  used  in  a  somewhat  sii 
fur  a  long  period,  aa  all  slmlrnl 
tb>.  last  century  know.  The  foi 
•'  Alilleut  and  Modern  ttesiirrBT. 
aasoclntion  of  l<Kiksellera  wh. 
an  awjMdal 
exfa-lislve  w 
fi.w.icr." 


mpaiiy  of  publishers  who 
Ives  inapartlcularlssik. 
he  trade  from  such.  It 
ilar  arose  ui  this  country 
.,f  the  lib  rary  tii-t.  rv  of 

it  oiiti.  t  in  » .ii.. 

y"  was  jsublished  by  an 
about  iJm,  entered  into 
for  the  purpoae  of  piintfiig  aonn. 

s4jic.l  thrmselvea  '  The  ITtnUllg 
.V.  and  (V  .  7lh  ser..  II.  Hon 


conger3  (kong'ger),  n.  (Perhaps  an  ablir.  1 
corruption  of  OF.  roryiimftrr,  mod.  F.  1 
=  Pr.  cogombre,  a  cucumber:  see  r«r«wf*T.] 
A  local  English  (Lincolnshire)  name  of  the  cu- 
cumber. 

conger-doust  (kong'ger-dousl),  «.  [E.  dial., 
<  rwiiyrrt  +  oVitnf,  dial,  form  of  dtwf.  powder.] 
A  local  English  name  of  the  dried  conger-eel. 
J  in  rY.rtuguese  and  Spaniards  usexl  to  t'Dipb.y  the  dried 
congers,  after  tin  y  hail  been  geunid  into  a  powder,  for  the 
piupixc  ..f  giving  a  relish  lo  tbnlr  soup.  /S»tr.  Fillies  of 
10. -at  Hritalii  and  Irclaml,  II. 

congeree  (kong-gcr-e'i,  ».  [rorrupted  froui 
conger-eel.]    Same  as  conger^ el.  2. 

conger-flel  (kong'ger-el'),  a.  1.  The  sea-eel. 
l  onger  rnlgnris  or  Leploee]ihal«s  conger,  a  large 
voracious  species  of  cel.  sometimes  growing  to 
the  length  of  10  feet  and  weighing  100  pounds. 


If  ranvnuifify  of  lasles  could  have  made  a 

happy,  that  mil  Inuhl  bave  been  tbrlcc  hleasnl, 

Jfefl/K. 

congenia-lize  (kon-jo'nial-Iz).  r.  I.;  jirct.  and 
pp.  congeniali;ril,  ppr.  ctmgrnintizing.  [<  conge- 
nial +  -urr .]   To  tiiiik  mgetiial.  'Kelertir  Her. 

congenially  (kon-je'nial-i),  adv.  In  a  conge, 
mal  manner. 

congenialness  ikon-je'tiial-nes).  a.  Same  as 
congeniality.  [Kare.] 

congeniougf  (koti-je'nyus),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L.  com-, 
together,  +  genius,  genius,  for  ftmu  \gener-), 
kind:  see  genus.  Cf.  It.  comjeneo,  cognate,  and 
see  congenial,  congeneric]  Of  the  same  kind  ; 
congeneric. 

In  the  Wood  thus  drop  d  then-  remains  a  spirit  of  life 
rcnr.srn.0UJ  to  that  111  the  llodv. 

Unlet,  ilolilcn  Remains,  p.  2s«. 


Cofsrel,  01  Seieel  ic/, 


Its  col.vr  is  pair  I -r.i  it  11  above  and  t-ra)  tall  white  below.  In 
some  places  alone  the  Kuro|ieau  cisssl  it  is  common,  being 
loosl  uvlially  f.^ind  in  n»rk>  places.  Alisng  the  American 
,-..a*t,  however,  It  is  not  often  caught,  ami  it  ts  rather 
rarely  t.<  be  seen  in  the  markets. 
2.  In  California,  Sidrra  mordar,  an  eel  of  U10 
family  Unranidir,  related  tit  the  common  moray 
of  England.  Also  called  congeree, — 3.  ' 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  State 
anauiliori,,  n  fish  of  the  family  /oarcula-  or 
f.ycoduhr.  Also  called  rongo.  /.im/wr-ee-/,  ling, 
and  i.mfft.ii-fisA. 
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conge  riate 

congeriatet  (kon-j*'ri-4t).  r.  f.    [<  congeries  + 

wife*.]  To  pile"  up;  heap  together.  Coin.  1717. 
congeries  (kon-je'ri-ez),  n.  aiaji.  or  jm".   [=  F. 

conge'rie  —  S"p.  Pg.  It.  cwnprrir,  <  L.  congeries, 

what  is  brought  together,  a  pile 

bring  together,  collect:  see 

tion  of  several  particles  or 

or  aggregate ;  an  assemblage  or  accumulation 

of  things;  a  combination;  an  aggregation;  a 


>  tangent.]  At 
!  bodies  in  one 


olli  c- 


Tlw  air  to  nnUiInc  b«lt  a  esnvjeriw  or  heap  of  unall  . 
flexible  particles  of  meml  silos. 


/toirfe. 

The  eonorries  of  land  ami  water,  or  our  globe. 

M,  Voyages,  VI.  In.  8. 

iIBeracbellde- 
vjtrrv*  ,,f  niauy 


Tli*  aystem  to  which  < 


arrlbnl  aa  '•  a  very  extensive  branching  w 
tailtiona  «( Man. '  .f .  M.  Clerks,  Aatrou.  in  lath  Cent,  p.  a>. 

congerold  (kong'g*r-oid),  a.  and  a.  [<  cswiprr-i 
+  -out.  Cf.  cangroid,]  Same  as  eongrold.  Sir 
J.  Richardson. 

BltlHtllt  (kon-jeat'),  r.  t.  [<  L.  congestus,  pp. 
of  congcrrfr,  bring  together,  heap  up,  <  cwoi-, 
together,  +  gerere,  bring,  carry:  sen  getl,  jest, 
and  cf .  digest,  suggest.]  It.  To  collect  or  gather 
into  a  mass  or  aggregate;  heap  together.  See 
congested. 

In  which  place  b  emajjwtW  the  whole  atun  of  aU 


Calumnies  .  . 
land. 

Many  goodly 
tfciMUoa,  wherewith 
so  adorned. 
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mans,  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora.  The  itaiui- 

aril  congUM  of  Vespasian  ia  extant  in  aood  presertstluci. 
it  contain*  3.37"  litem,  or  0.9t*i  ot  a  I  lilted  Slate*  ("hi 
w  inu)  gallon.  Vet  moat  authorities,  ou  theoretical  grouoila, 
sii|»pnsc  a  mlatako  to  have  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  this  atandard,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  contained  truly 
XfTi  litem,  or  0.S65  ot  a  I'nlU'd  *tale«sa]lori.  Ithaaatao 
lieen  maintained  that  the  construction  ..f  thla  atan<1ard 
marked  an  Increase  ot  z  per  cent,  in  the  Roman  measures 
of  capacity. 

2.  In  phar,,  a  gallon. 

conglaciatet  (kon-gla'ahi-at),  r.  i.    [<  L.  con- 
glaciatut,  pp.  of  conglaciarc,  turn  to  ice,  freeze 
up,  <  com-,  together,  +  glaciarc,  freeze,  <  gla- 
des, lee:  see  glacial.']   To  tunt  to  ioe;  con- 
No  other  doth  properly  osnvstseis/*  hut  water. 

Sir  T.  /nwiw,  Valg.  Err.,  it.  L 


t  = 
I  if 


lauds  «  hi.  ti  before  I  have 

rvUrr*v.  Alheomaatlz,  p.  SSS. 

,  .  .  upontbrt-htirchnf  fcng- 

Hff.  Movntapu.  [Rare.] 
I  from  all  parta  cvyypstil  an. 
I  eoveralgu  City  aa  In  Umea  put 
.Sandys,  Trsvallca,  p.  IT. 

2.  In  nifrf.,  to  cause  an  unnatural  accumulation 
of  blood  in :  as,  the  lungs  may  be  congealed  by 
Mill. 

congested (kon-jes'ted),  p. a.  [(.congest  +  -eep.] 
1 .  Crowded ;  thronged ;  affected  by  excessive 
accumulation. 

I  with  that  I  could  transplant  tome  of  our  poor  people 
■  -m  similar  colul.irl 


conglaciationt  ;k<>n-gla-sht-A'*h<>n),  «. 
]■'.  conglaciatioM  =  Pg.  conglaciacSo,  <  L.  t 
'congtaciatio(n-),  <  eonglaeiare,  pp.  «w 
freeze  up:  see  roag/acitifc.)  Congeli 

It  (a  cryatai)  waa  a  subject  very  unapt  for  proper  etm. 
?hscuiru>n.  Sir  T.  firoicne.  Vulg.  Err.,  1L  L 

conglobate  (kon-glo'iait  or  kou'glo-bat),  r. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  conglobated,  ppr.  conglobating.  [< 
L.  eonglobatus,  pp.  of  conglobare (>  E.  conglobe), 
gather  into  a  ball,  <  com-,  together,  +  glabare, 
rauke  round,  <  globus,  a  ball:  aee  globe.]  L 
fraax.  To  collect  or  form  into  a  ball;  combine 
one  mass,  especially  a 


from  the  roajR-sfrrf  district*  of  Ireland  to  similar  cornier!        ,.,   '  „ 
an.l  «..ite»t7        /orfniffaf^  K"  .  >•  8„  XXXIX.  HE       1"u  ■»»  alter  cenofaom 


stoaea  haa  ahown  that,  «  a  vlhratliiu  ayalrtn  which  to 
lnca|>iMe  "f  profmratUuf  wait*  of  ibi>rt  period  lie  acted 
■apiin  Iry  auch  wavea,  Uiere  occurs  a  »ort  of  rotuproniiie. 
In  which  the  parta  of  the  «)  «.  iu  acted  on  arc  tliman  Into 
aapeciea  of  coA<iej«rtf  oaclliatlon.  Tail,  Ught,  f  301. 

2.  In  met.,  containing  an  unnatural  accumu- 
lation of  blood j  " 


hto  aacxed  liody  as  great  and 
aa  droiia  of  blood." 

Jtr.  T«yter,  Worki(nL  IMS),  I.  »L 
A  mountain  brook,  .  .  . 
And,  on  Ita  Klaa»y  atirface,  Bpeckn  of  foam 

Anal  OMijlfoblroi  blllltilea  IllMllMudvcd, 
Xnuieroua  aa  atora.      Wonitworih,  Kxcurakm,  UL 

II.  iu  fran*.  To  assume  a  round  or  roundish 
form;  become  united  in  one  round  mass, 
•if  into  the  form  of  an  cent. 
Sir  T.  Dtoitm,  Vulit.  Err.,  1U.  7. 

conglobate  (kon-gliVbat),  a.  [< Tj.  conglotiatu*, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Formed  or  gathered  into  a 
ball  or  a  small  spherical  body ;  combined  into 


:  as,  a 


If  the  anuvller  velna  and  arterie*  are  conaptcuoiuly  and 
orhjtiUy  ln>«-t*d.  the  part  may  be  dewril.il  ainiply  as  m„. 
jwafef.  (/««.«,  JJeil.  lUet.,  p.  43o. 

congetrtiblet  (kon-jea'ti-bl),  a.  [<  eo 
■ibJf.]  Capable  of  being  collected  into 
Bailey. 

congestion  (kon-jee'ehon),  a.  [=  P.  Sp.  eoa- 
gtttion  —  Pg.  eongentSo  =  It.  congestion*  =  li. 
congettie  a  (i.  congestion  =  Dan.  Kw.  kongat- 
tion.  <  L.  congt*tU,(n-),  a  heaping  up,  <  rv/n- 
gertre,  pp.  cangestnk,  bring  together:  mee  con- 
gent.]  If.  The  act  of  gathering  or  neaping  to- 
gether or  forming  a  mass;  an  aggregation. 

The  chureh-yarda  ftho'  sum*,  of  them  lam*  eiionali)  were 
filled  np  with  earth,  or  rather  the  nmixatiaM  of  dead  liodya 
one  upon  another  fur  want  of  earth. 

i?rW*n,  Wary,  Oct.  17,  MIL 
Cosyieaffoa  ot  aaod,  earth,  and  auch  atulT  aa  we  now  aee 
hilla  atranzely  fraughted  with. 

cirfifrn,  nrayton'a  I'otyolliion. 

S.  An  excessive  accumulation ;  an  overcrowded 
condition;  specifically,  in  met!.,  an  unnatural 
accumulation  of  blood  it 
peremia 
nrain. 

congestive  (kon  jea'tiv),  n.  [=  K.  eongextif;  as 
eongrtt  +  -ire.]  Pertaining  to  congestion ;  in- 
dicating an  unnatural  accumulation  of  blood, 
etc.,  in  some  part  of  the  bod v :  as,  a  eongcuticc 
chill. 

congeyl,  congeyet,  a.  and  r.  Obsolete  forms  of 
congccl. 

congiary  (kon'ji-»-ri),  n. ;  pi.  congiarit*  (-riz). 
[<L.  eongianum,  proji.  neut.  of  congiariiu,  a«lj., 
holding  a  congius,  <  rongiun,  a  Roman  measure 
of  capacity:  see  congius.]  1.  A  largess  or  dis- 
tribution of  corn,  oil,  or  wine,  or,  inlatertimes, 
of  money,  among  the  people  iir  soldiery  of  an- 


In  an  organ  or  part;  hy- 
as,  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  of  the 


Heaven  a  gifts,  which  do  like  falling  stars  apprar 
Scatter  d  In  otbera,  all.  aa  in  their  apbere. 
Were  Ha  d,  co»nf»6afe  111  his  soul. 

thTnleu,  tarath  of  Uird  Haatlnga,  1.  ». 

-   p*  iifaad, —  i 

w  a  fflobular  hesil  of  nearly  aesaile  flowcra. 

conglobately  (kr>n-gld'bat-li},  adr.  In  a  round 
or  roundish  form.  , 

conglobation  (kon-glo-ba'sh'on),  n.  [=  F.  eoa- 
gtooation  aa  tip.  conglobackm  =  Pg.  conglobaqSo 
sslt.  congUibazUme,  <  It.  ronglobatio(n-),  <  con- 
globarc,  pp.  enutilobntu*,  gather  into  a  ball :  see 
conglobate,  r.]  1.  The  act  of  forming  or  gath- 
ering into  a  bail. —  2.  A  round  body ;  a  spheri- 
cal formation. 

In  this  spawn  are  discerned  many  apecka,  or  little  com* 
pfuoa/Hwia.  Sir  T.  Brvumt. 

conglobe  (kon-glob'),  e.;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
globed,  ppr.  conglolnng.  [=  r .  cmglolier  =  8p. 
Pg.  conalobar  =  It,  eonglobare,  <  1^.  conglobare, 
giither  into  a  ball:  aeecoaf/f/ktw/t-,  c]  I.  frna*. 
To  gather  into  a  ball ;  collect  into  a  round  mass. 
[Bare.] 

Then  founded,  then  ctnsofeW 
Like  thlnsa  to  like.  Miff  ma,  P.  L.,  viL  SV>. 

U,  intrant.  To  collect  and  become  spherical ; 
gather  in  a  round  mass. 
Drops  on  dual  ron^oeiajj.  Ififfea,  P.  L,  ViL  1st 

like  moisture  con^fooev  til  my  eye, 
me  illskiyaL 
Itorw,  To  Mr.  William  Tytlcr 

COnglobulate  (kon-glob'O-lat),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  congbdtnlated,  ppr.  conghbnlating.  _  [< 


J  had  itiven 
/Wfaiwf,  tr.  "f  Mvy,  £  M 

dlonof  such  a 


Many  mu^iarir*  and 
aniisiirnt  them. 

2.  A  coin  struck  in 

distribution, 
congiet,  *■  and  r.  Ai 
congii,  n.    Plural  of  congius. 
congionnt,  ».   See  foaj»«iB. 
congius  (kon'ji-u»),  n. ;  pi.  congii  (-i).  fT..]  I. 

A  measure  of  capacity  among  the  ancient  Ro- 


L. 

com-,  togetlter,  +  globulus,  a  globule,  dim.  of 
globus,  a  ball:  see  gl"be,  and  cf.  conglobate,  r.] 
To  gather  into  a  small  round  mass  or  globule. 
[Rare.] 

A  number  of  them  [swallows)  confTfoAufafe  together,  by 
flyintt  round  and  round,  and  thru  all  In  a  heap  throw 
themselves  under  water.  ./nAnson,  in  Hoawrll,  Itx. 

conglomerate  (kon-glom'e-rat),  r.  (. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  conglomerated,  ppr.  conglomerating.  [<  L. 
conglomerate,  pp.  of  eonglomcrarc  (?  It.  ro«- 
glomerarr  =  Sp.  Pg.  cYiiigfomrrnr  =  F.  conglnme- 
rer),  roll  together,  wind  up,  heap  together,  < 
com-,  together.  +  glomrrare,  gather  into  a  ball, 
<  glomus  (alomrr-),  a  ball,  a  elue:  see  glomer- 
ate.] \.  To  gather  into  a  ball  or  round  body ; 
collect  into  a  round  mass. 

The  silkworm  .  .  .  r»s^f»«ser«ifiiOT  her  both  funeral  and 
imiuI  clue.     f>r.  H.  Jlore,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ill.  13. 


conglatlnate 

2.  To  bring  together  into  a  mass  or  heap ;  col- 
leet  and  form  into  a  whole,  without  regard  to 
congruity  or  homogeneity ;  form  a  conglomera- 
tion ot. 

conglomerate  (kgn-glom'g-r*t),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  conglomerat,  n.,  as  Sp.  Pg.  eonglomerado  = 
It.  conglomerato,  p.  a.,  <  L.  conglomerate,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  1.  Gathered  into  a  btill 
or  round  body ;  collected  or  clustered  together. 

The  beams  of  light  when  they  are  multiplied  and  r*m- 
fSfiMuierafe  generate  heat.  fiocen,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  In  hot.,  densely  clustered. — 3.  In  cntom., 
gathered  irregularly  in  one  or  more  spots,  in- 
stead of  being  distributed  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face: said  of  hairs,  punctures,  dots,  etc.— 4. 
Composed  of  heterogeneous  or  incongruous 
materials;  conglomerated. 

The  romantic  Gothic  era,  whose  lirnltii  waa  cowjfpstsr 
alt  of  old  and  now.  StrtmaH,  Vict  Poets,  p.  10. 

Conglomerate  gland.  See  <ifawf .  -  Conglomerate 
roclt.  Ill  >jnJ.,  asinc  at  II.,  1. 

EL  n.  1.  In  geol.,  a  rock  made  up  of  the  round- 
ed and  wa- 
ter-worn de- 
bris of  pre- 
viously exist- 
ing rocks, 
consisting,  at 
least  in  part, 
of  fragments 
large  enough 
to  be  call- 
ed pebbles. 
Also  called 
co»<f<o«iernfr 
rock. — 2.  Anything  c< imposed  of  heterogene- 
ous or  incongruous  materials. 

Why  should  they  not  tarn  Birmingham  into  a  London 
of  the  Midlands — a  small  London  certainly,  hut  unlike 
the  mechanical  etmgivmcratr  of  great  London  —  an  organ- 
lain  with  a  life  ot  Its  own,  and  a  life  to  tie  proud  of? 

.Vi'iffreafA  Coifuru,  XX  2K. 

conglomeratic  (kon-glom-e-rat'ik),  a,  [<  F. 
conglomeratiiiuc,  <7 conglomerat :  see  conglnmrr- 
ate,  «.,nnd-«\]  Same  as  conglomeri tic.  Geikie. 

conglomeration  (kgn-glom-e-ra'shon),  ».  [= 
F.  conglomeration  =  Sp.  conglomeration  —  Pg. 
congtomeracdo,  <  LL.  r»»j?/om<TOfiVi(»-),  <  L.  cm- 
gtomcrare,  pp.  comglomeratus,  mil  together:  see 
conglomerate,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  gathering  into 
a  ball  or  mass ;  the  state  of  being  thus  gath- 
ered; collection;  accumulation. 

The  multiplication  and  ron«rfojw-rafhm  ot  sonnila, 

Boron,  Mat.  Hist 

2.  That  which  is  conglomerated  or  collected 
into  a  mass ;  a  mixed  or  incongruous  mass  of 
any  form ;  a  mixture. 

conglomeri  tic  (kon-glom-e-rit'ik),  a.  [<  coit- 
glomcrate  (with  altered  term. ;  cf.  granitic)  + 
-ie.l  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
conglomerate. —  2.  Relating  or^ pertaining  to 

glomeration. 

The  Idea  .  .  .  ctfltm  E.  and  W.  through  greenstone 
and  canflDnurilu!  rvx-k.  I' re,  Wet.,  III.  2vv 

Also  conglomeratic. 
conglutin,  conglutine  (kon-glo'tin),  a.  [<  L. 
com-,  together.  +  gluten,  glue,  +  -in*,  -int".] 
A  vegetable  albuminoid  contained  in  almonds, 
maize,  and  possibly  other  seeds,  in  properties  it 
■  lowly  resemble,  animal  casein.  It  I,  nearly  Insoluble  In 
pure  water.  Iwt  readily  soluble  In  water  containing  IhumV 
nhosphates.  The  solution  ia  coagulated  by  adds,  hut  not 
liy  heal. 

conglutinant  (kou-glO'ti-nant),  a.  and  n.  [< 
F.  conglnhnant,  ppr.  of  eonglutiner,  glne  to- 
gether: see  eonglutinate,  r»]  I,  a.  Oluing; 
uniting;  causing  to  adhere.  Bacon. 

U.  ».  A  medicine  or  medicinal  application 
that  promotes  tho  healing  of  wounds  by  ad- 
hesion. 

congluttnate  (kon-glo'ti-nat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
aoiglutiiuited,  ppr,  eongtutinatina.  [<  L.  con- 
glutinalus,  pp.  of  rouglu tinare  (>  It.  conglutinare 
"=  Sp,  Pg.  conglutin'ar  —  F.  eonglutiner).  glue 
together,  <  com-,  together,  +  glutinare,  glue,  < 
gluten  Iglutin-),  glue:  m>o  gluten,  glue.]  I. 
trans.  To  gltie  together;  unite  by  some  gltiti- 
ncius  or  tenacious  substance ;  reunite  by  adhe- 
sion ;  cement. 

In  many  the  hones  .  .  .  have  hail  tbelr  broken  parts 
mnrfufiiutfof  within  three  or  four  dai». 

/.W.-.  WotU.  II.  llafv. 

TJ.  intrant.  To  adhere;  coalesce; 
united  by  the  intervention  of  i 
substance. 

When  the  Mood  ia  withdrawn  from  tli—  Mood  eesseta. 
ju*s  have  a  tendency  to  rrru.it«r,»,ii/,  forming 
i  of  rvhulue.  ^«-,.ef.  VIL  a  JO 
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conglutlnate 


It),  a.  [<  L.  conglu- 
.]  Glued  together; 
1  by  some  adhesive 


conglntinate  (kon-gl8'ti-nat). 
tinattu,  pp. :  top  the  verb.] 
specifically,  in  hot.,  united 
substance,  but  not  organically 
glutinate  organs. 

conglutination  (kon-gltt-ti-nS'sbon),  n.  [=P. 
conglutination  —  Sp.  conglutination  =  Pg.  con- 
gluttnacao  =  It.  conglutinasiom,  <  U.  conglutina- 
(m.h-  i,  <  conglutinare,  pp.  eonglutinatus,  glue 
together:  see  conglntinate,  r.J  The  act  of  glu- 
ing together;  a  joining  or  causing  to  cohere  by 
means  of  some  tenacious  substance ;  hence,  iu 
general,  adhesive  union ;  coalescence. 
There  goes  to  it  six  hundred  several  simples,  besides 

H.  .'iMill,  VolpOUW,  II.  1. 

Culmination  of  parte  separated  by*  ^^'^  ^ 

conglntinative  (kon-glti'ti-n4-tiv),  a.  [=  F. 
conglutinattf  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cong'lutinatiro  ;  as  con- 
glutinatr  +  -ice.]  Having  the  power  of  uniting 
by  conglutination. 

conglutinator  (kon-«ie'ti-na-tpr),  ».    [<  <■««- 

glutinatc  +  -«r.]    That  which  has  the  pi 
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St.  To  welcome ;  hail  with  expressions  of  plea- 

;  salute. 


power 

of  conglutinatingj  specifically,  something  that 
promotes  the  dosing  of  wounds.  Woodieard. 
conglutine,  «■  Heeconglutin. 
eonglutlnous  (kon-glo'ti-nus).  a.    [=  P.  con- 
glutincux  =  Sp.  Pg,  ennglutinom,  <  IJj.  congluti- 
nwm»,  <  L.  com-  +  glutinomu:  see  glutinou*,  and 
cl.  eonglutinatr.]   Conglntinant ;  tenacious, 
conglutinoualy  (kon-gTo'ti-nus-li),  adv.   In  a 
eonglutiuant  manner;  tenaciously. 

r  of  It  hangcth  so  eongtutimnalu  together, 
■  ides  it  not. 

Swan.  8pcclUoni  Mundl,  p.  ST. 
Congo1  (kong'gd),  h.  Bnmo  as  congo-tcl. 
Congo-  (kong  go),  n. ;  pi.  Congo*  or  Congoe* 
(-go/).  1.  A  member  of  the  race  of  negroes  in- 
digenous to  Congo,  a  country  of  western  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  aud  the  river 
Congo. 

Tim  moat  nnntoroiu  tort  of  negro  In  the  colonies,  tlx 
ftosapsetand  Franc-Congoea,  anil,  though  Serpeut-worahip- 
er>.  yet  the  gentlest  anil  kindliest  natures  tlial  came  fn  in 
Africa.  W.  »'.  C-bU,  The  Century.  XXXI.  521 

3.  [/.  c]  [Cuban  congo.}  A  kind  of  African 
dance.  Sec  the  extracts. 

Except  the  minuet,  which  waa  Introduced  only  to  teach 
ua  Unmu,  anil  the  aaam  »  Web  waa  only  U>  chaw  away 
the  solemnities  of  tin-  minuet.  It  waa  all  a  Jovial,  hrart- 
stirving,  foot-stlrrirjg  amusement.   Getrroia  Setnes,  ]t-  nil. 

The  latter  (dancel.  calle,!  Ownst,  also  In  Cayenne,  Chlca 
in  San  Uoiulngo,  and  In  the  Windward  lalanda  confuaed 
under  «  name  willi  the  Callnda.  waa  a  kind  of  Fanda 
aay.  In  which  the  Madras  kerchief  held  by  iu 
played  a  graceful  part. 

C.  IT.  Caste,  The  Centary,  XXXJ.  627. 

congo-eel  (kong'go-el')i  [Corrupted  from 
angrr«el.]  Iu  the  southern  United  States,  an 
amphibian  of  the  family  Sirentda,  Stren  later- 
tina.    See  Siren. 

Congo  pea,  rod,  snake,  Soo  pta,  ml,  tnake. 

congou  (koiig/gO),  ».  [The  Amoy  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Chinese  kung-fu,  labor:  so  called 
from  the  labor  necessary  for  its  production.] 
A  grade  of  black  tea  produced  in  China,  being 
the  third  picking  during  the  season. 

A  few  presents  now  and  then  —  china,  ahawla,  eosfsssi 
tea.  avadavala,  and  Indian  crackers  little  more,  believe 
me.  Sheridan,  School  tor  Scandal,  v,  1, 

congratulable  (kon - grat 'tj- la- bl),  a.  f<  I,. 
eowfrtitnla-ri,  congratulate  (see  congratulate), 
+  -jslV.]  Capable  or  worthy  of  being  congratu- 
lated. Lamb.  [Kare.] 
congratulant  (kon-grat'tl-lant),  a.  [=  F.  con- 
gratulant  =  Sp.  Pg."  H~ c'ongratulante,  <  L.  eon- 
gratulan(t-)f,  ppr.  of  conijratulari.  congratu- 
late: sec  congratulate.']  Congratulating;  ex- 
pressing congratulation. 

Forth  ruah'd  in  liutc  the  crent  conaultlnp  peer*, 
Baiard  fnim  tl*eir  dark  divan,  and  with  like  Joy 
i;,n,r„,„i-,„i  appnachd  him.     MUtan.  V.  L,  x.  458. 

congratulate  (kon-grat'y-lat),  r. ;  pret  and  pp. 
congratulated,  ppr.  congratulating.  [<  L.  con- 
gratulatwi,  pp.  of  congratulari  ( > It.  congratulare 
a  Sp.  Pg.  congratular  =  F.  ntngralulrr),  wish 
joy,  <  com-,  together,  +  gratulari,  wish  joy: 
see  <;rafu7<ifc]  I.  train*.  1,  To  addrena  with 
expressions  of  sympathetic  pleasure;  compli- 
ment or  felieitato  upon  an  event  deemed  hup- 
py ;  wish  joy  to :  wit li  on  or  «/•«>■  IWore  the  sui)- 
jeet  of  congratulation:  us,  to  rongrntulatt  a  man 
on  the  birth  of  a  son  ;  to  congratulate  the  nation 
on  the  restoration  of  peace. 

He  v-lil  IHilo/ani  lil<  miii  Ui  kinv  Pavld  ...  to  nm- 
ra»ii/nr»  him  brcauw  he  IiimI  fuuithl  »i(:ilint  HadAPc/cr 

1  fhron.  rvtll.  id. 


Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  yoar  happy  Return  from 
the  LevaiiL  llmrrll,  Lettera,  1.  r.  30. 

Henry  Vane.  Esq.,  betore  mentiooeil.  waa  clnwen  »uv- 
crnmir ;  and,  nix-aun1  lie  waa  «>u  ami  heir  tn  a  privy 
counacllor  In  Enitland,  tile  aliip*  eonjraJulattd  Ilia  eleo 
Uon  with  a  volley  uf  ureal  allot. 

■'■MfArap,  Htot  New  Enttlaod,  I  424. 

To  coniratoJate  one  s  self,  t"  have  a  Uvdy  acute  ..I 
one  a  if»id  fortune  In  annie  parthular ;  rrjulc*  or  emit 
over  some  lavoraule  fact  or  lire  unistancc. -BjTL  Cvnyratu- 
lair,  f'rtirilate.    S«  tvn<iratvlalim. 

ll.t  i»fraa*.  To  express  or  feel  sympathetic 
gratification:  followed  by  iritn  or,  formerly,  to. 

He  .  ,  .  addrctaeda  letter  to  liiivemor  Itradlord,  dateil 
October  «th,  desiring  him  to  afford  "the  eaakut  meant, 
that  I  way  with  leaal  wearlnvta  cine  to  cvnoralufafe  tnlA 

you." 

Quoted  in  Brndjard't  Plymouth  rtantation,  p.  238,  note, 

I  cannot  bat  conirmfu/afe  inVA  my  country,  which  hath 
outdone  all  Europe  in  advaucltut  converaalkin.  Sm\(t. 

congratulation  {kqn-grat-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
congratulation  a  Sp.  congratulation  s  Pg.  con- 
gratulactlo  =  It.  congratulazitme,  <  L.  congratu- 
latio(n-\<  congratulari,  congratulate:  see  coa- 
gratulatc.]  The  act  of  congratulating,  or  ex- 
pressing to  a  person  gratification  or  good  wishes 
nt  his  success  or  happiness,  or  on  account  of  an 
led  auspicious;  words  used  in  con- 
;  felicitation. 

A  iclad  owrmriilation  we  exchanged 
At  tin  h  uiiihoii(ht~of  nievUiur,  ITanbnrortA. 

■=8rn.  Cvnyratutation,  F'lieitatbm.  C"n(iralulati»n,  like 
Ita  verb  ovn^raruliir/.  tmpllca  an  actual  feellnc  of  plea- 
aure  In  another' a  happineaa  or  irood  f urtuoe ;  w  hlle/c/icifa- 
rioit  (with  frtiritatf)  rather  refer*  to  the  expreaikm  on  oar 
part  of  a  iwllof  that  the  other  It  fortunate.  rellelUUona 
Ivinj;  complimentary  cxpretalimt  tntcndeil  to  make  the 
fortunate  penoll  well  pleaaed  with  himself. 

Frtisil*li,*u  are  little  lietter  than 


Uk<>  niiialc. 


congreett  (kon-gref),  r.  i. 
To  salute  mutually. 

You  have 

congregate  (kong'gre-gat),  r.;  pret.  and  pp. 
congregated,  ppr.  cwajrrej/nfisj;.  [<  L.  congre- 
qatun,  pp.  of  conttregarc  (>  It,  eongregare  =  Sp. 
Pg.  Pr.  eongrcgar  =  OF.  congreglcr,  congmjer), 
collect  into  a  flock?  assemble,  <  com-,  together, 
+  jyrrjjoir,  collect  into  a  flock,  <  yrrx  (greg-),  a 
flock:  see  grrgarioui.  j  L  fran*.  1.  To  collect 
or  bring  together  inlo  an  i 
ble ;  bring  Into  one 


sanlawMHJr, 


nf  and  called  the 


tUUi,ih,  Hut.  World. 

The  irutter'd  rocka,  and  cim<rrr<ntrtl  mii*1«. 

.s'Auir..  Othello,  II.  I. 

Cong7lYOBf*  a  multitude  to  deliver  htm  out  of  prison. 

r  of  l-arUament.  I.  flCV 


It  Ltlielllttc't  must  «M  pleasure  an.)  art.- tl-.ll  t.. /•..»- 

Tvaiufaf,  tl>e  prlr„*«  at  her  pavtlKm,  aAiijI  ,LLL,t.l 


2f.  To  bring  to  a  center  or  focus;  concentrate. 

KSuon  ItVay^ln^arinK  LlX" 

ffoireff.  Uttcra,  L  V.  tt 

IX  intran*.  To  come  together ;  assemble; 
meet,  especially  in  large  numbers. 
Wher*  mercltAuU  most  ii,i  et>n'tft.tatr. 

Shak..  M.  of  V.,  i.  S. 
Equals  with  eijualt  often  cvrvrnywu. 

Sir  J.  flmAiriw, 

congregate  (kong'gr#.gftt),  a.  [<  L.  eongrrga- 
tu/i,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Collected;  com- 
pact :  olnse. 

Where  the  inattet  Is  mutt  rmtjrrrrpt/r.    Amis.  Nat.  Illat. 


congregation 

9.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  assemblage  or  con- 
gregation ;  associate ;  joint. 

It  IWhlte  Sulphur  Spriiul  Is  the  only  place  left  where 
there  la  a  nmarrtjatt  social  life. 

V.  U,  Warner, 
Congregate  glands,  ike  trfamf. 
congregation  (koug-gr*-ga'«hon),  n.  [=  F. 
congregation  s  Sp.  congregation  —  Pg.  conger- 
gacdo  =  It.  congrcgazinne,  <  L.  co»(7rc(tnfio(n-), 
an  assembling  together,  union,  society.  <  ros- 
gregare,  pp.  eongrtgatu*,  congregate :  see 
grcgate,  p.] 

gation. 

Ily  eoit^TviMfton  of  hontogencal  parts.  Hatvn, 
3.  Any  collection  or  assemblage  of  persons  or 


nratulat ions  are  the  expression  of  a 

congratulator  (kon-gra|'u- la-tor),  n.  [=  F. 
congralulateur  =  It.  congratulatore,  <  L.  as  if 
'congratulator,  <  congratulari,  wish  joy:  see 
eoswrahttofc]  One  who  offers  congratulation. 
,W./W 

congratulatory  (kon-grat'u-lS-tY-ri ).  a.  [=  F. 
congratulatoire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  congratuiatorio,  < 
L.  as  if  'congratulatoriu,  <  'congratulator:  see 
congratulator  and  -ory,]  Conveying  congratu- 
lation :  as,  congratulatory  expressions ;  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  or  address, 

congTedient  (kon-jre/di-ent),  n.  [<  L.  congrc- 
dien(  t-)»,  ppr.  of  eongrtdi'l  come  together,  meet 
with:  sco  congrcn*,  n.)  A  component  part ;  nn 
itigredient.    hternc.  [Kare.l 

congreet  (kon-gr«5'),  r.  i.  [<  OF.  omgrcer  (>  ML. 
roajrrmire),  <  con-  +  gretr,  gracr,  agree,  <  jyre, 
pleasing:  see  r;rfr;',  and  cf.  <i/;rrc.]   To  agree. 

1  natural  close, 

S*wr„  Hen.  V„  L  i. 

[<  con-  +  greclK] 


together  or  i 


A  foul  arid  pestilent  cowrrrou/wn  af/tansn 

I  have  It  not  Iu  my  nature  to  look  at  I 
merely  at  a  eoN^mvsafloN  of  beasts. 

/•.  /iofriiMon,  Vnder  tbc  Sun,  p.  S. 

Specifically  — 3.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Hebrews,  as  a  community 
gathered  and  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God  ; 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  Christian  church  in 
general,  or  a  particular  assemblage  of  worship- 
ers.—  4.  Iu  modern  use,  on  assemblage  of  per- 
sons for  religious  worship  and  instruction;  in 
a  restricted  sense,  a  number  of  persons  organ- 
ised or  associated  as  a  body  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  religious  services  in  common.  Soc  por- 
i«h  and  «wiffy. 

It  I  see  anything  to  night  why  I  should  not  marry  her 
to-morrow.  In  the  cwjrrgalwn,  where  I  should  wt.l,  there 
will  I  shame  her.  Skak..  Much  Ado,  lit  Z. 

Wherever  flod  crecta  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there ; 
And  twill  lie  found,  upon  examination, 
"   I  the  laruvat  coswrerMfims. 

/*/•*,  True-Horn  Kiujllahman,  L  4. 

le  every  year  to  London  and  preached 
attentive  eonartyalivn*. 

Mnraulajt  John  lttinyan. 

5.  Formerly,  In  the  English  colonies  of  North 
America,  a  'parish,  hundred,  town,  plantation, 
or  other  settlement.—  6.  In  the  Bom.  L  ath,  t  k.: 
(-i)  One  of  the  committees  of  cardinals  appoint- 
ed by  the  pope  to  aid  him  iu  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  church,  lite  derltlona  of  these 
<-oneTegatlons  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
decisions  of  the  pope  himself.  There  are  eleven  regu- 
lar cHKiirreitattoti*.  namely :  <1)  the  Cvnprtaatum  n/  tht 
t'oneiHnry.  which  prepares  the  IhisIio-m  to  I*  brought  tie- 
fore  the  consistory  or  assembly  of  all  tbc  cardinals  (see 
nismsforw,  s> ;  (?l  the  CoNfmy/nriono/  fAe  ffof>  Ofite  trf ike 
/tioitistfuvii.  whMi  trUw  all  cases  id  heresy  brought  I >efore 
It,  and  formerly  heard  appeals  from  lower  Inquisitorial 
U,  and  sent  inquisitors  where  needed  (see  i'momisv- 
;  (3)  the  CWfrejssrsnw  nf  rA«  tndrx,  wlik' 
 k*  ahall  lie  placed  upon  111*  Index  1' 


'tVlarge'i 


or  list  of  forlndden  hooka  (see  ind  n\ ;  (4  lilted 
„<  H><,,.  v.  >,.  .,.  duty  it  to  promote  a  general  uniformity  of 
the  externals  of  .Milne  worship,  ami  to  decide  with  regard 
to  the  beatification  and  canonization  of  any  one  w  hose  name, 
la  proposed  therefor  *  (A)  the  Osnriww'iiHa  of  Immumlirs, 
which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  drtenuining  all  matters 
oonecrnlrsg  the  right  of  aaylum,  ami  sucli  as  relaU)  to  ec- 
clesiastical Jurisdiction  where  It  comet  tn  con  tact  with  tlse 
civil  power:  («)  the  Co»0rrfKl/iVwi  11/  thr  r'ahrie,  which  ta 
chargesi  with  everything  that  niatiw  to  the  initservaiion 
of  St.  I'cter'a:  (T>  tile  (?oiwre.mfiiiN  n/  ihr  IWsfll  (that  la, 
of  Trent),  which  is  the  official  Interpreter  of  the  decrees 
or  the  Council  of  Trent  on  all  matters  of  discipline  when- 
ever questions  arise  thereon,  the  Interpretation  of  it* 
articles  of  faith  Wing  reserved  to  the  pope  himself ;  (HI  the 
(Wrnsptfmt  nf  ffisAoiw  uiwf  H'mlart,  which  ilispoaea  of 
such  dlrfcrelicea  aa  may  arise  between  the  Ms1io]hi  anil  the 
regular  communities  within  their  respective  dioceses:  (0) 
the  C»iKrm«iI(osi  r>/  Discipline,  which  snperititend"  the  In- 
tcrlor  discipline  of  nmnastlc  ratslillshmiiiU .  (Ifl)the  Can- 
nrr-iatum  of  ihr  I'mpaoanda.  which  hat  charge  of  the  mla- 
slims  of  the  church,  and  of  the  college  of  I'mpatrnnda.  an 
Institution  at  Rome  for  the  livstrisction  of  mon  inteisled 
for  missionary  work  <a*^i  proyaaaiutai ;  (ll)the  Osntrrrga- 
tion  o/  /mfuf'vucfs.  which  aupcrintends  the  examination 
and  certification  of  Uie  autlientlcity  of  relict  and  the 
grant  of  Indulgences,  (Hlirr  special  congregations  are 
also  appointed  by  the  pope.  CufA.  Diet,  (h)  A  n-li- 
gious  community  bound  together  by  a  common 
rule,  but  not  by  the  solemn  and  irrevocable 
which  characterize  the  monastic  orders, 
them  are  the  Oratoruna,  the  Uaraea  Auglslses, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Mlettou  or  Uwiatt,  the  iMrfetea,  the 
Paaeiontttt.llieKwleiiipti.ris4a.tlwi  Maristt  and  the chrlt- 
tlso  Krothert  (See  *"AnU*iivn  Itrothm.  under  Cnn.fi,ml,> 
(r)  A  group  of  monasteries  which  itgree  lo  prac- 
tise the  rules  of  their  order  more  strictly  in 
their  respective  houses,  and  unite  themselves 
together  by  rlrvser  ties,  such  as  the 
lions  of  Cluny  and  St.  Muur. 

As  a  l^on.l  getierat  rul-  .  nearly  ever)'  ^.Reformation 
Institute  Is  styled  not  an  ••  (irder,  l«it  a  ••  Covrrraati^n  " ; 
hut  the  only  distinction  which  can  lsedrawn  l.tween  theto 


two  nanm  is  that  "order"  la  the  wider,  and  may  include 
acvstwl  ...n.<i«.n|.i«nj  within  Itsell  <ss  thr  lleneoVtmc  or- 
dcr,  for  example,  includes  the  .-..n-jr'onro.iu  of  iluny  and 
of  St.  vlsurl,  while  a  o'narrjnirivn  It  a  ' 
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congregation 

plot*  In  lUelf,  »ml  neither  dependent  on  another  I 
Dur  possessed  of  ilepetideot  varieties  of  Its  own. 

£neye.  Brit.,  XVI.  Hi, 

id)  A  committee  of  bishop*  appointed  by  the 
pope,  or  with  his  approbation,  to  prepare  rules 
of  business,  etc.,  for  a  general  council,  in  the 
General  Council  of  Constance  the  congregation  a**  dif. 
recently  constituted,  the  Council  being  divided  Into  ouo- 
grrgstiiins  according  to  the  nationalities  represented  — 
German,  French,  lUli*n,  English,  and  aulawiqurallv  stun- 
Lsb-  Thfts*  voted  ae-parwtclj,  preliminary  to  tbe  luial  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  **  ft  whole. 
7.  See  ImtA*  of  the  Congregation,  below. — 8. 
In  UNtversitut,  the  body  of  the  masters  regent. 

Ths  great  tongrrgal.im  U  tbo  body  of  ftll  the  master.,  pcD.U-nl 
'  ftnd  not  regent.  The  4  owe  «/  ev.iv/re.rafo.n  U  the  seiubilei 
ly  ol  (he  ccwgxegatlon.   The  function  of  the  con-    Hum  - 


1103 


Oongrogadina 


tUU.  Unitarians,  rnlrersallsu,  i 

ntlier  denominations  of  Christian*  are  congregational  1st*. 

2.  [cap.]  One  of  a  denomination  of  Christians 
who  hold  to  the  congregational  principle  of 
church  government,  to  the  system  of  doctrines 
known  as  evangelical  or  orthodox,  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  to  bapt  Ian 
by  sprinkling.  The  CougregaUunalbt*  of  the  Called 
Males  »re  identical  in  origin  and  getirral  principle*  with 
w  alio  called  Coii^rean-fionsnW*) 


The  substitution  of  "  Cmuireu 
the  United  Slstes."  require*  no 
change  of  phraseology. 


for  ' 


the  lcgislatuie  at 
.  II  la  a  inert 
Work.,  L  K* 


the  lndopondniu  (now  also  called  Coiwreoi 
ol  Ureal  Britain.    1hcy  wore  the  predominant  religions 
body  in  the  llrat  settlement  of  New  England,  Mid  baio 
Ihence  apreul  over  the  United  States,  rapvcially  lit  tile 
Northern  and  Middle-  Stale*.   Their  churches  »r»  Inde- 
of  on*  another:  Oirir  various  ecclesiastical  a*- 
—  council*,  conference*,  consociations,  aaiocia- 
is  no  ecclesiastical  nullxirll)  .tint  ■■iil)-a  monl 


grcgatlon  It  to  l 
But  In  aoute  anlvenltlea  from  the  nnrt,  and  in  otliera  nt 
preaent,  the  congregation  liaa  been  otherwise  constituted 
and  haa  additional  function*.    JEnir  l 

9.  In falconry,  a  flock  or  flight  of  plovers. 

A  cmgrsgatian  of  plover*. 

Stmt,  Sport*  and  Pastimes,  )>.  ST. 

Congregation  of  loot,  ft  collection  of  kicl  to  one  or  other 
of  which  the  point  i<r  other  element  la  restricted.  That, 
II  A  -  o  u  the  equation  of  one  locus,  and  B  =  0  that  of 
another,  then  AH  -  u  la  (lie  equation  to  the  congregation 
of  them.— Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Calvary.  * 
French  order  of  Henedlctino  nuna  founded  at  Poitiers 
In  the  beguuilng  of  the  seventeenth  century,  broken  np 
by  the  revolution,  but  afterward  roorgauir-cd  and  reus- 
tablithed.—  Congregation  of  the  Mother  of  Ood.  a 
monsstlc  order  Instituted  about  1&74  at  Lucca  In  Tuscany 
by  John  Leonardl,  and  approved  and  continued  by  the  pa- 
pal aee.— Free  Congregations,  alao  c«llod  tvtemls  <<f 
hight  or  fVnteafftJU  rriruds,  a  name  adopted  by  congrcga- 
tloM  of  teernaan  rationftliatie  religious  thinkers,  who  broke 
away  from  the  established  church  of  Prussia  nlxiut  1*45. 
They  denied  the  authority  of  the  bible  and  ton  truth  of 
Important  Chriatlan  doctrine*,  and  aome  of  them  alao  the 
existence  of  a  penunal  Deity.  An  they  became  luliltrally 
powerful.  tllry  were  suppressed  In  -Kaxi.ii)  and  Itavalta, 
and  continued  to  exist  In  Prussia  only  under  gr\ut  .11  IrUul- 
Tbere  are  aome  of  tbeae  congregations  In  tbe  Cnited 


[iiimi  us  uun  inuuil.  mi  miiu'i  ,«i  ,.>,ti  >  -,,,/  ■  in-™  ni 

power  |  and  Uiey  are  genei-ally  iii.Hlerule  ralvlnlata  la  then 
logical  dtHttrineji,  Tlietr 


Bute*.  -Lords  of  the  Congregation,  in  cA.  *««.. 
ft  title  girvu  to  the  chief  noble*  and  gentlemen  whiialgm-d 
the  Covenant  of  Iteceiuber  ad,  I5T.T,  for  liberty  of  worahlp. 

"  rnrwrrfrafinN, 


•  body  of  adherenla  woa  called  fAe 
p  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  ovn^reottWon  Iri 
intent  =  8yn.  4.  See  tprctator. 
cot>gre«atioiiaJ  (kong-grv-ga'shcjii^il),  a.  [< 
congregation  +  -al.]  L  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
congregation:  as,  congregational  singing. — 2. 
Eedct.,  pertaining  to  government  by  congrega- 
tions ;  governed  by  its  own  congregation,  as  a 
church;  specifically  (with  a  capital),  pertain- 
ing to  CougregationaliHm  as  a  denominational 
designation :  as,  tho  congregational  polity  of 
tho  HaptUtK;  the  Om<jre,jatio«al  churches  of 
tbe  United  State*. 

Tbe  cmt  B*|tU«*  il  on  wi  Instil  on — with  nocna  tanlng 
townnl  Inilc|»cniicDcy  properly  »u  called  —  U  yet  purely 
Conprtgat tonal  In  IU  priudplfi  vt  churcliortWratMl  coveni* 
mteiiL  U.  *f.  //etlJ^•r(i^>nffTTg*U(HlttlUn^'^ll^xi  XI- 

Con^KTe^atlonAl council  amoounriL— Conjjm«atlon- 
al  music,  ma*if!  In  which  the  coiitcreicatlwon  take  pArt,  u 
opp*ncd  Ut  mudi/c  mtn;  Hy  tbe  cbo^r ixily.  =8yiL  Cfntrrgn- 
twnal,  Imtrpendrnt.  Hoc  citmct  wn<t«r  a»i(rr^tatufnati*h%, 

Congregationalism  ( koup-im^ga'tjhtin-al^Em), 
».  [<  congregational  +  -mm,]  1.  A  wystotu  oif 
church  government  based  upon  the  autonomy 
of  the  individual  con^rregation.   it  ctnhodim  thr»« 

fffttMHruotitvil  principle— (1)  that  It  U  the  rurht  ami  duty 
of  ItcJlcver*  >n  Jean*  Christ  fn  every  tximmunlty  to  orjnia' 
lze  for  Christian  work  and  worship,  and  that  auch  an  or* 
catiLzaUi-ii  i*u  Christian  chnirh  ;  (2)  tbatc-Klmuchrhnri  li 
u  by  right  Ittdopondant  of  all  external  cccloahutical  con- 
trot,  and  In  any  inch  church  all  ineuubeni  poa»ea»  euual 
eoclMlajitical  authority ;  <3)  that  uch  <-hurv*ht*owo  a  daty 
of  CbrlatUn  fellowaldp  anil  coOnentlron  to  one  another. 
Till*  fHUiwfthip  and  WM>pemth>ti  it  exercised  amunj*  th«ws 

clla,  coal!  ere  need,  conAociatloiH,  and  ftM.«datlon*.  The 
prtnrluleaor  c."kTOKnt|onalUin  are  tnalnUlned  not  only 
b,  Con4Te1raU,.:iall«t.  ao  called,  but  ftl»  by  Bfttitfata,  Uui- 
taxiana,  Uuirenaliila.  anil  eonie  otlter  denoralnattou  of 
CliriaUana.  ftnd  by  many  evangelical  chnn  bca  Id  Krance, 
awltaerland,  etc 

Cviyjfyatienalim  la  the  deniocratte  form  of  church  or- 
der arid  pnrernroenl;  it  deri»ee  lie  name  fr-nn  the  promi- 
nence which  It  litres  to  the  congregation  of  ChriaUan  he- 


ull 


leal  power  (under  Chriat)  in 
each  local  church,  ft*  an  In- 


At  the  ume  time  It  rm*nU«  a  fra- 
and  euual  fellowablp  between  tbeae  Independent 
which  lnveita  each  with  the  ri^ht  and  doty  of 
1  reproof,  and  eren  of  the  public  withdrawal  of 
that  fellowaliip  in  raae  Uie  courae  punned  by  ftnottier  of 
the  alaterhiwi  shouM  demainl  ancb  aettixi  for  the  prearr- 
vatkin  of  ita  own  purity  anil  cnnalatency.  Herein  Ctna-rrr- 
;r-7f ,.-r..i.'irm  na  a  ayatenl  diUen  from  Indetiendency,  which 
i  the  seat  of  ecclcftiaeUcal  power  to  reaiile  In  tho 
I  ao  icalonaly  a*  to  Ignore  any  check,  eren  ol 
i  Ita  action. 
It.  M.  Drittr,  C^irreitatkinaliani  (id  cd.1,  I. 

2.  [car).]  Tho  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  religious  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  See  connrrgotionalut,  2. 
congregationalirt  (kong-grv-ga'sdion.al-lat),  a- 
[<  congregational  +  -int.]  1 .  One  who  holds  to 
the  congregational  principles  of  church  govim- 
SQecongrcgatUtnatiam,!.  inUdaaenae,  lisp- 


□nary  o|>crattom  are  earned 
on  by  means  of  voluntary  aocicties  aupported  by  tile 
cliurcliee,  but  only  Indirectly  an»-nald»  u>  thna, 
cxjngregationally  (kong-grv-ga'shgn-al-i),  ncfr. 
In  a  congregational  manner ;  by  congregations ; 
a*  a  congregation, 

congress  (kong'gres),  n.  [=  F.  eonrrrcs  n  Sp. 
congreso  at  Pg.  It.  congretto  =  D.  Dan.  kongrci 
=  (5.  congrett  =  8w.  IvngreM,  <  Jj.  eongrc****,  a 
meeting  together,  an  interview,  a  close  union, 
encounter,  <  congredi,  pp.  congrcmus,  meet  to- 
gether, <  coat-,  together,  +  gratli,  step,  walk,  go : 
see  ornrfr.  Cf .  aggrcjst,  rgrrtu,  ingrett,  pn»jrtts, 
regret*,  etc.,  and  congredient.]  It.  A  meeting 
together  of  individuals:  an  encounter;  an  in- 
terview. 

That  ceremony  la  need  aa  much  In  our  adieu  na  In  the 
nrat  roiaereaf. 

Sir  A*.  Digtw.  On  Browne '•  Reltgto  Madid,  p.  7s. 
If  her  ilcTollun  lw  high  and  pregnant,  and  prepared  to 
fervency  and  importunity  of  c-n./r'**  with  leod. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Work*  (ed.  le36X  II.  250. 
Here  Pallas  urges  on,  and  Latum  lliem  :  .  .  . 
Their  amgrra  In  the  Held  great  Jove  withstand*. 

Drytrn,  .Eueld.  X. 

2.  The  meeting  of  persons  in  aextutl  commerce. 
— 3.  A  formal  meeting  or  association  of  per- 
sons having  a  representative  character;  an  or- 
ganization or  authorized  assemblage  of  persons 
for  the  consideration  of  aoiu©  si>eeial  subject 
or  tbe  promotion  of  aome  common  interest; 
particularly,  in  politics,  an  assemblago  of  en- 
voys, commissioners,  or  plenipotentiaries  rep- 
resenting sovereign  powers,  or  of  sovereigns 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  inter- 
national affairs:  as,  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1814-15);  tho  Consfrr**  of  Paris  (18M).  For 
tbe  distinction  between  conference 
see  extract  under  conference,  2  (a) 


The  upper  house  of  Ctmprtm  Is  therefore  «  federal  < 
the  lower  is  n  national  body,  and  the  government  la  lr 
Into  direct  contact  with  tlie  people  wltliout  en ' 
the  equal  righta  of  tile  at- vera!  states. 

J.  t'iske,  Alner.  Tol.  Ideas,  p.  tft. 

5.  The  name  of  the  lower  house  of  tho  Spanish 
Cortes,  and  of  tbe  national  legislatures  of  tbo 
South  American  republics—  Church  Congreta,  a 
name  applied  to  two  voluntary  organttatlon*.  one  in  ilie 
church  of  England,  the  other  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  tile  United  Statca  of  America,  for  the  free  ilia* 
cussjon  of  topic*  of  church  interest.  Membership  is  con- 
fined to  those  who  urn  in  conuuunlon  with  ttni  church. 
Neither  Itcnly  prwarasra  any  rcclealaatlcal  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility, or  attempt*  any  legislative  functiona.  The 
same  name,  with  modifying  adjective*,  a*  /ntcr-racicsws*. 
fweu*  Cunvreas,  ir,trr-4*niifMiualii>wU  VoHgrrtw,  etc.,  ha* 
been  appllod  to  other  bodies  c-f  a  similar  character  era. 
bracing  mcmliera  of  various  Protestant  communions, — 
Congress  boots.  -<<ee  b^*"  —  Congress  water.  See 
lainenU  aater,  under  MtianoJ  -Peace  Congress,  In  It, 
S.  hist.,  a  inference.  In  February,  ItMJl,  of  deb-en  tea  from 
free  and  border  alave  StAles,  which  leaile  unsuccessful 
effort*  to  avert  civil  war  by  nieaua  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  dealing  chiefly  with  slavery. 
Also  culled  /Voce  Cenmrwn  or  Con/trcnt*.—  Provincial 
congraaaes,  popular  convrntloo*  which,  at  the  iK-iflnnlng 
of  the  struggle,  laitween  the  American  colonies  and  Eng- 
land, assumed  control  of  the  colonic*.  —  Stamp-Act  Con- 
gress, u  body  of  delegate*  from  nine  colonies  which  met  si 
>>w  York,  la  ir«5,  to  protest  agalnit  the  stamp  Act  and 
other  oppressive  measures  of  the  lirltlsli  Parliament. 

congress  (kon-gre*'},  v.  i,    [<  congress,  «.]  To 
come  together;  assemble;  congregate.  [Hare  J 
Tho  valetudinarians  who  eengttu  every  \ 


COngreSalont  (kon-gresh'on),  n.     [s=  ¥.  eon- 

grcssion  =  8p.  congrction,  ~(  1*.  «mj7re«ni<>(»-),  < 
congredi,  pp.  cxmrrrcairKji,  meet  together:  see 
congress,  n.J    1.  A  coming  together ;  an  as- 


sembly; a  company.  Cotgrare. —  2.  Sexual  in- 
tercourse. Jtr.  Taylor.— 3.  A  bringing  togo- 
thcr  for  tho  purpose  of  comparison. 

Many  men  excellently  learned  have  .  .  .  approved  by  a 
direct  and  close  {vngrr*noH  [nt  Christianity  1  wiui  other  reli- 
gion* that  all  tlie  reason  of  the  world  appear*  to  Hand  on 
the  Christian  aide.  Jtr,  Taul«r.  Ihietnr  IruMtantinm.  L  12S. 

congressional  (kon-gresh'on-al),  a.  [=  Pg.  cwn- 
grctsionat ;  as  ro«(yre»»»oa  ^for  ronryrcJui)  +  -«/.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  congress,  or,  specifically 
(commonly  with  a  capital),  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Cnited  States:  an,  ronm-esnonai  debates; 
tho  "  Congressional  Record." 

of  tbe  Cony^rvastoiwf  Intelligence  contained 
■  nuke*  me  regret  the  lo»  of  It  on  yoeir  do- 
JtfirmMt  Correspondence,  II.  oa- 


rs attempted  to  give  work  to  sub- 
them  by  strike*  to  take  It  back. 


A*  soon  as  the  rrnpli 
contractors,  they  fore 
The  society  (of  hatters! 
lated  hy  statute*,  and  f  l 
tin-  f.-*ile  ii.-hiii^,  ,1  h  .  It. 

English  Oitdi  (EtT.  9.),  Int.,  p.  clxxvilt 

■|  l.r  ,-  ii. .-.  ,'.>■  ,,f  \\\  Is  Chs;i,'Ue,  at  "  lilrh  tb.i-  five  great 
powers  were  represented^ .  .  .  wa*  lllleniled  lo  exercise  a 
supervisory  power  over  European  allalrs,  Interfering  b> 
prevent  *11  dangerous  revolutifma,  especially  when  they 
sliould  pnKreed  from  nopulur  movements. 

trwttry,  Introd.  to  Inter.  law,  |  it.. 

Farmers'  emgrm.  an  association  of  rurrtciilturtsla  of  tlw 
United  States,  which  has  met  annually  since  1SH1. 

Appleton'i  Ann.  Cye.,  l*ftjtl,  p.  330. 

4.  [rap.]  The  national  legislature  of  the  United 
States.  In  V.  S.  hit.  there  have  been  three  differently 
constituted  bnatiot  so  named :  (« j TtwCimtinrnlitl  Congers; 
representing  the  thirteen  colonic*.  What  I*  known  na  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  with  delegates  from  ftll  tlie 
colonic*  but  Georgia,  iwt  In  Philadelphia  HepUtruber  6th, 
1574,  and  lasted  until  October  smth.  1T7* ;  the  arcond,  in 
which  all  were  represented,  met  in  Philadelphis  Msy  lutb. 
1176,  ftnd  adjourned  Deoeinber  12th,  177©;  the  third  met 
III  Baltlnmro  Ib-ccmher  anth.  1779,  and  luted  until  the 
Article*  of  Confederation  went  Into  operation,  March  1st, 
1781.  (M  The  t'uiurrrat  ef  the  CanftArratim,  renresentli^ 
the  Stale*  under  the  Article*  of  Confederation,  March  1st, 
1761,  to  March  4th,  1780.  (c)  Tho  CVmpraas  q/  (Aw  Vnittd 
Stairs,  which  represent*  both  tbe  State*  and  the  people 
under  the  Constitution,  and  which  met  for  tlse  first  time 
March  4th.  1768.  It  consist*  of  two  housra,  tho  Senate 
nod  Homo  of  Kcpm>cnUtlvcs(si>mctlmc*  called  tbe  upper 
and  lower  house*),  and  meets  at  least  once  every  year. 
The  Serial*  Is  composed  of  two  inemlier*  from  each  State, 
elected  (by  It*  leglsUlurcl  for  a  period  of  six  year*,  on* 
third  of  them  being  elected  every  second  year.  The  num. 
tier  nf  representatives  varies  in  each  Xtale  In jroportion 
to  the  population.  (See  ajipHrtieawei^.  i>  Ttiey  sit  for 
two  years  only.  Tlie  united  Issly,  for  the  two  year*  dur- 
ing which  the  repreocntatlvea  hold  their  seat*,  receives  a 
numerical  designstlon  *s  a  single  Congress,  counting  from 
tbe  first.  Thus,  the  sensUm  and  representative*  silting; 
during  tlw  period  March  4th,  ls*6,u  March  ith,  1897.  roie 
ititntod  the  Mill  Congress.  Tlie  newt  important  powers  at 
Congress,  ft*  (  numerated  In  tile  Constitution,  are:  to  im- 
pose and  collect  laves,  borrow  and  coin  irmne),  regulate 
commerce,  listabllsh  uniform  nAtiirallxaUoo  and  liank- 
ruptcy  laws,  declare  war.  raise  armlet,  maintain  a  navy, 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  admit  new  Slate*,  and 
make,  ail  Uws  neoiuary  to  carry  these  |mwer*  Into  execu- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Senate  confirms  or  re|etU  treatiea, 
and  nominations  txi  ufoco  made  by  Uie  PreaideuL 


congressivet  kiin-gres'iv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *c»»i- 
gressirus,  <  congress**,  pp.  of  congredi,  meet  to- 
gether: soo  congress,  n.J  1.  Encountering.— 
2.  Meeting  in  sexual  commerce. 

Congrfssie*  generation.   Sir  T.  Jrrosm*,  Vulg.  Err.,  11.  a. 

congressman  (kong'gres-man),  «.;  pi.  con- 
gressmen (-men),  leap,  or  I.  c]  [<  congress,  4, 
*+  man.]  A  member  of  tho  United  States  Con- 
gress, especially  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ttvea.  Strictly,  the  tenn  Include*  the  member*  of  the 
Senate  as  well  aa  members  of  tlie  House  of  Kepieaenta- 
tlve*,  but  In  popular  usage  It  la  limited  to  the  Utter. 

congrevo  (k«rig'gr«v),  n.  [So  called  from  tho 
inventor,  Sir  William  Congreee  (1772-1828).]  A 
kind  of  Inciter  match.    See  Incifcr,  3. 

Congreve  rocket.  See  roetef. 

congrid  •.k.nig'gri.l),  n.  A  JUh  .  f  the  family 
Congridtr. 

Congridas  (kong'gri-de),  n.  pi.  fNL.,  <  Conger 
+  -Wcr.]  A  family  of  apodal  nahes,  typified 
by  the  genus  Conger,  to  which  different  limits 
have  been  ascribed,  See  cut  under  congrr-eel. 
(«)  By  some  author*  It  I*  extended  to  Include  the  OpAiea- 


tAs-nfar  and  aome  others,  a*  well  aa  the  true  Cvngrida 
(!■)  Bv  others  It  I*  restricted  to  the  genus  Cvngrr  and  Uioae 
e-.N.lv  «!>•  i  ig  «  ih  ••!    A«  ii  in  lln  -t  i- 1  i  seh  li- 


lted lo  the  fsiully  .ln:wiJ/>doT,  but 
veloped  pai*topterygoid  arches  and  operculnr  apnnraltis, 
and  the  advanc*d  doruil  fin.  Tlie  specie*  *re  cn-luxlvrly 

■Mtoa 

congTOgadld  (kong-grv-ga'did),  n.  A  fish  of  tho 
family  Comrrogadidir. 

CoagrogaditUe <kong-gro-gad'i-de), ».  pi.  [NL., 
<  ( 'ongrogadus  +  -irfrr.  j    A  family  of  tclooceph- 


Ophidioidea  which 
are  without  ventral*,  have  the  anus  in  the 
anterior  half  of  the  length,  and  the  branchial 
membranes  united  beneath  but  free'  from  the 
throat.  The  species  are  fow  in  number  and  rare. 
Oongrogadina  ikong'gro-gS-di'n»),  a. 
[NL..  C  Congroqadvs  +  -ina*.]  In  Ottnther'a 
classification  ot  fishes,  the  fifth  group  of  OpAi- 
diida'.  The  technical  characters  are !  ventral  fibs  nb 
sent ;  vent  remote  from  the  head  .  glll-openlngs  of  mod- 
erate wl.lth.  the  gill  membranes  liclng  united  below  the 
throat  and  not  attached  to  the  tathuiua.  Same  as  the  fam 
lly  CuNyrte/ttdidef. 
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Congrogadus 

Oon^rogadua  (koug-gro-gi'dua),  ».  [NL,  < 
Conger,  q.  v.,  +  uadia,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of 
fishes  combining  forms  somewhat  like  thorns  of 
the  cod  (Gating)  And  the  conger.  It  is  typical 
of  thii  family  Cougragadida. 
congroid  (kong'groid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  eonarr. 
conger  (see  conger1),  +  -old.]  L  a.  Kesombling 
the  conger;  of  or  pertaining  tu  the  Congritlo. 

II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Congrula;  a  eon- 
grid  or  conger. 
Also  contjeroid. 

I  <kon-gr6'),  r. «.;  pret.  and  pp.  congruetl, 
eongruing.  [=  I),  eongrueren  =  0.  eon- 
ren  —  Dan.  kongruere,  <  L.  <v»</rut  re,  come 
together,  agree,  accord,  suit,  lit,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  -gruerc,  only  in  Miraii,  eongrucre,  and 
(Mj/mere,  rush  upon ;  origin  obscure.  Cf.  <*>»- 
gruoiu.]  To  be  in  accordance;  correspond; 
agree.  [Bare.] 

Lei  tcre  nmtpMimj  \e«nj«rina  In  some  editions)  to  that  of- 

frct,  .SJutf.,  Hamlet,  Iv.  a. 

CODgruet  (kun-griV),  n.  [<  P.  eongru  =  Hp.  edn- 
gruo  m  Pg.  It.  eongrno,  i  L.  congrum,  fit,  suit- 
able: soo  congruous,  and  cf.  eongrue,  r.]  Fit- 
ting; suitable; 
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congruity  (kon-gro'i-ti), ».;  pi.  congruitiet  (-tiz).  ««<««.  Or.  Msai)  re#s],  *  curve  formed  by  the 

r<MK  eonaruile  <"Ok    cnuttruttr  V  eonaruiti  lion  of  a  plane  wltn  a  right  circular  cone.  Ittbi 

Lv  •  conoTiiite,  \  vjt.  rraymw,  r.  eongmte  more  Incuned  to  tl»r  exi.  o<  the  cone  than  la  the  si 
=  Bp.  Wll«rttl(Wrt  =  Pg.  mni/ruitUtttr  =  It.  rt>n- 

i/ruil/i.  <  L.  aa  if  'eongruita(t-)»,  <  eoitj/rNu*. 
suitable,  agreeing,  congruous:  see  congrvout.) 
1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  congruous; 
agreement  between  thing*;  harmony  of  rela- 
tion; fitness;  pertinence; 


the  plane  U 

more  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cone  than  la  the  aide  of  the 
couelllg.  3X.  the  intersection  U  oval  and  la  called  an  rWiiur. 
The  circle  Uniellniltof  the  ellipse  — that,  namely,  In  which 
tile  plane  tiecolnes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  the  cone. 
If  the  plane  la  leva  Inclined  to  the  axla  of  the  cone  than  ia 
the  thin  of  Ui»  cone.  II  will  alau  cut  the  aecood  ilteel  of 


j.pr. 


.  v. x J  or  rime  he  a  kind  of  Mum-all  viterance,  by  res- 
aou  of  acerlaille  cvwrruM*  In  sounds  pleasing  the  rare, 
thowghnot  ^OTr^trjo^nqulaltrly  »»  tho  litrnnmlcall 

*  PultrnJutm^  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeale.  p.  M. 

A  whole^aenUaw*  may  tall  of  tta  etmpnulp  Irr  wan  tins 

The  corala  which  thy  wrtat  c 


Lac'it  up  together  In  ojN/rmity.    Itonne,  The  Token. 


Cvnffrutiu  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned  ey- 
jnymoua  terms  :  ...  but  they  are  dletlriKutahable.  -  •  - 
Cotturwsrjr  U  the  venue  of  whkli  propriety  U  a  tpoclee. 


of  Evolution.  there  mint  exist  b*. 


Slither  hare  you  any  Jnat  ctmgnu  occasion  in  my  hook 
ao  to  Judge.  >ore.  Martyrs,  p.  otb. 

congruelyt  (kon-grtJ'li),  adr.  Fittingly;  con- 
gruously. Hall. 
congruence  ( kong'grtf-ens),  n.  [e=  OF.  F.  con- 
gruence =  Sp.  Pg.  cwn^ritfiicia  =  It.  eongruema 
a  D.  eongrnenlie  =s  G.  congruem  =  Dun.  kon- 
gruent*,  <  L.  congrueutia,  (  congruen(t-)*,  suit- 
able: see  eoiu/ri«Ntf.]  1.  Suitableness  or  ap- 
propriateness of  one  thing  to  another;  agree- 
ment ;  consistency.    Also  cvngruencu. 

A  nullcn  in,*!  acene 
Would  anlt  the  time  with  plcaaliur  mn^ruenor. 

Marttim,  Antonio's  KvVfOtfe. 

2.  In  mailt.,  a  relation  between  three  numbers 
«iich  that  the  dlfTert'itee  between  two  of  them, 
which  are  said  to  be  augment,  is  divisible  by 
the  third,  which  is  called  the  motlnttu.  Tho 
following  example  ahowa  the  mode  of  writing  a  congru- 
ence: 

T«  - 15(1  — 1)<*~  *)(»  —  »)<» -  l)<x i'  1 1  mud.  7\ 
which  nioxna  thai  any  Integer  being  mbatltiited  for  x,  the 
ri:iuali»lcra  of  the  quantlticaon  tlie  twoaldeaof  thealgn  — 
niter  diriaion  by  "  are  w|ual.   See  cvtHmtracy. 

3.  In  gram.,  concord;  agreement. — 4.  Same 
as  congrnencf,  2. — Linear  congruence,  a  congruence 
in  which  the  unknown  number  la  not  multiplied  Into  Itaelf. 

congruency  (kong'gre^-en-si),  n.  1.  Same  aa 
congruence,  1. 

Tlie  philoeophh' caMwla  anil  the  text  lucres  marvellom 
fit  ami  cjuv  i"nyu i„'p,' 

Dr.  H.  Mart,  Conjecture  CabbalUtica  (ISM),  p.  tML 
2.  In  uinfa.,  a  continuous  and  doubly  infinite 
«yajtetn  of  infinite  strniglit  lines;  the  system 
of  all  the  forma  of  any  given  kind  in  space 
which  fulfil  two  conditions,  as  all  the  dou- 
ble tangent  lines  of  a  surface.  The  order  of  a  con. 
gruency  la  the  numtwr  of  tta  rnya  that  He  In  an  arbitrary 
plane ;  the  cfaea  of  a  congruency  kt  the  number  of  ita 
liiu-a  Uiat  paaa  thnxigb  an  arbitrary  point ;  tile  order -clou 
la  lit*  nnmlier  that  liiteraocu  ImiUi  of  an  arbitrary  pair  of 
linea,  which  if  the  aarne  a*  the  mm  of  tile  order  and  claw. 
AUo  ctmnmntr  -  Oonrruency  of  rotations  or  forces, 
a  tyelemof  rotatlona  or  forcea  which  Iwlougut  i.nce  to  two, 
three,  or  four  complex**.—  Cremonlan  congTuency,  n 
twofold  ayatem  of  raya,  each  of  whieh  jiaaica  through  u 
pair  of  correapouding  pulnta  in  two  |>lanea  baring  irrt. 
inonlan  eorreaumhleiire.—  Double  congruency,  a  ay». 
tern  of  rotattonaor  forcea  belonging  at  once  to  Uiree  emit. 
plexea  Triple  congmsncy,  a  ayatem  of  forcea  or  rota- 
tion* belonging  at  once  to  four  complexes. 

congruent  (kong'grvi-ent),  a.  [=  F.  congruent 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It,  eongruente  —  D.  (».  eongrnent  = 
Dan.  kongrnent,  <  U.  rrnri;rM<'B(f-)»,  ppr.  of  fwt- 
grutre,  agree,  suit:  see  eongrue,  v. J  1.  Har- 
moniously joined  or  related;  agreeing; 
spending;  appropriate. 

The  eonprwenl 


[<  eongrue  + 
,]  Congruity. 


on  the 
,.n 

■rrtiifiM  expreaalble  In  leruia  of  their  actkina  and  reac. 
tioua  H.  Spenerr.  Trin.  ol  Biol..  «  StJS. 

2.  In  tcholastie  theol.,  the  performance  of  good 
actions,  which  is.  supposed  to  render  it  meet 
and  equitable  that  Hod  should  confer  grace 
on  those  who  perform  them.  See  condignity, 
'-.—3.  In  ge»m.,  equality;  capacity  of  being 
superposed.  -  Direct  congruity,  In  ;«oin.,  capacity 
of  being  aiip<  ipoeed  without  luiiig  lurnril  over  or  per- 
vcru-d.  Inverse  congruity  In  acomi.,  capacity  of  liclug 
niperposed,  but  only  by  meant  ol  pervenion,  or  turning 
over. 

congrumentt 

-mrnt;  prop. 
/}.  Jonton. 

congruous  (kong'grtt-us),  a.  [=  F.  congru  = 
Hp.  l'g.  It.  eongrno,  <  L.  congruue,  agreeing,  fit, 
Kiiitable,  <  congruent,  agree :  sec  r««;/me,  r.,  and 
cf.  eongrue,  a.y  1.  Accordantlv  joined  or  re- 
lated ;  harmonious ;  well  adapted ;  appropriate ; 
meet ;  fit ;  consistent. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  pure  reitjrMnw  grammatical 
Latin  waa  never  apoken  in  either  of  them  |francc  or 
Spain  I  aa  a  vulgar  vernacular  Language. 

W.-«vtt,  Let  ten,  II.  *». 
Tlie  exlatence  of  Ood  la  eo  many  waya  uiantfeat,  and  the 
obedience  we  owe  him  ao  owiorwoiw  to  (lie  light  of  reaertn, 
(hat  a  great  part  of  mankind  give  teatlmony  to  the  law  of 
nature.  Utkt. 

a  that  God  ahould  be  always  fright- 
"  f  the  truth. 


Itlanoway«.icii:7r 
ening  men  into  an  i 


a  of  moral  gravitation,  the  enqnl 

mito 


which  la one/n«ni»l 
cities  will  aeldoma 
ldm.  Ucky.  Europ.  Mo  rait,  II.  9M. 

2.  In  aiafA.,  characterized  bv  congruence  i  ap- 
plied to  two  quantities  the  difference  between 
which  is  divisible  without  remainder  by  a  third. 
See  congruence,  2.-3.  In  geom.,  having  cou- 
grtuty. 

congruously  (kong'grij-us.li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
gruous manner;  accordantly;  pertinently; 
agreeably;  consistently;  appropriately. 


Nolliing  >  :< 
Itr.  U. 


Kpl.tl 


Cooul  5cv.tkittaV. 

Thr  i*o  piinrlpal  %r<*m\  nt«  tg.  5,  f  iratg  tb*  hy^N-ttanU,  rnid  hg.  \ 

k[l  ellla;  llict  t  I-  t        l-itf?(     fir-.         ,  N         ^  lh-    l.  f.,: 

The  •lei'tTiser.le  f^tn  i>f  ta>e  taypdbeU  b  *  im*  »(  MrAtfhi  liurv  +i 

elirpaa?  Ii*v,t<  r»  apetK 
rr  1  ;  [ilnn*    I  -  it  fi 

Uam  »t  tnUwty. 

the  cone  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  vertex  (fig.  SK  and  I  lie 
tw.rfuld  cur*  e  Uiqb  jfetH'niled  la  ■  kyrprrMa.   A  ftmrUcaUr 
cum  of  tile  hrpwtioU,  t>ro.Jucwd  wlivn  tlw  |tUno  j 
s  vcrtu  of  the  roi 


if  tbe 

.itKOe  lu  L.:c  Uaw3Jt«ij    I'MiM  J   iri  ■  (  ft* 

ti,Ttn*jh  Ha-oiicd  tm*$ in*ry  pjintatunthc 


Cvr.-jn.-fH'  K,,. 

OL  Chtvn*,  PWU*  rTln,  of  Nut. 
For  humble  imminiar  Ant  doth  wi  the  pm 
Of  oyjirrruatfi/  and  Uftll-aoi'ttnlliiu  »i»a*e»rli 

Sir  J.  /Hirvc, 

2.  In  M<ifA.,in  the  relation  of  congruence:  thus, 
one  number  is  said  to  be  congruent  to  another 
relatively  to  a  third,  called  tint  motlulu*.  when 
the  first  two  numbers  on  being  divided  by  the 
modulus  give  the  same  remainder. — 3.  In  togie, 
predicable  of  the  same  subject,  as  terms,  or 
true  of  the  same  state  of  things,  as  propositions. 
— 4.  In  gram.,  accordant ;  agreeing, 
congruently  (kong'grij-e.it.ll),  In  a  con- 

gruent manner  j  agreeably;  in  accordance ;  har- 
moniously, contrruenltn 

At  e^i^ilufevlte. 

itrffeia,  PhiUp  Sparow. 


iWy  or  tiarmonloualy. 
•ten  (Imrtthea,  p.  64. 
Centfrmnut])  to  ita  own  nature.     Bvyte,  VTorlu,  II.  xs. 
congruousness  (kong'gr(>-us-nes),  ».  The  state 
of  Being  congruous ;  congruity. 
congustablet  (kon-gus'ta-bl),  a.    [<  I/,  con-,  to- 
gether, +  JA*.  guttabilii,  appetizing :  see  gut- 
table.]    Having  a  taste  like  that  of  something 
else ;  having  the  same  taste ;  similar  in  flavor. 

In  tlie  country  of  Provence,  toward*  the  Pyrenees,  and 
In  ljuigordoc,  there  are  wlnea  cowjnaetnM*  with  thoao  of 
Spain.  UouxU.  Letters,  ft  hi. 

(kon'ji),  n.  and  «.   An  obsolete  form  of 
Burton. 

sir  William  with  a  low  cen^jr  sainted  him. 

Jnwiit,  Nest  of  Xtnnica. 

conhydrine  (kon-hi'drin),  n.  [<  f"o»(is»)  +  Aiy- 


Uirough  the  vertex  of  llio  cine,  la  that  of  two  Intersect- 
lug  straight  linea.  called  a  deoewerate  eonie.  Iiitcrmetli 
ate  between  the  ellipse  ami  the  by  |*rl«ila  Is  the  case  where 
the  plane  la  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  cone  (tig.  <>.  and 
the  corve  thus  produced  Is  a  yarabota.  The  degenerate 
form  of  the  ellipae  Is  a  point,  that  of  the  parabola  a 
straight  line.  The  degenerate  forma  are  net  true  eonlea, 
because  they  are  ol  the  first  claaa,  the  tonlca  being  of  the 
second  claaa.  Spherical  conic  section,  a  curve  pro- 
duced by  the  Intersection  of  a  tpbere  with  a  cone. 

II,  n.  1,  A  conic  section  (which  sec,  under 
I.);  a  piano  curve  of  the  second  order  and 
second  class,  or  the  equation  to  such  a  curve. 
— 2.  I)/.  See  contcs — Asia  of  a  conic.   See  aiui 

Conjugate  diameters  of  a  conic.  «ee  eeiutipsfe. 
Focal  conic,  see /or^.  -  principal  tangent  conic, 
one  of  the  t 
point  of  a  s 
point. 

conic-acute  (kon '  ik  -  a  -  lcut ' ) ,  a.  Conical  and 
shiirp-pointed:  as,  the  conic-acute  beak  of  a 
bird. 

conical  (kon'i-kal),  a.  [<  conic  +  -ol.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  cone ;  coniform ;  cone-shaped ;  as, 
a  c*>nical  mountain ;  a  conictil  cap, 

That  determinate  nmuvt  shadow  of  the  earth. 

Itr.  if.  Iforr,  Del.  of  Lit.  Cfebhala,  1 

Conical  bearing-  Hco  /«ri«j.- Conical  (earing,  see 
oeortsvj.— Conical  map- proJectlon,'be  projection  ofthe 
earth  Brat  upon  a  tangent  or  secant  cone  with  the  lobar 
qucnt  development  of  tlie  cone.  Tbe  beat -known  conical 
projection  la  holme  a,  used  for  the  map  of  France,  "  In 
constructing  a  map  on  this  projection,  a  central  meridian 
and  a  central  parallel  are  Oral  asaumctL  A  cone,  tangent 
along  the  central  parallel,  la  then  (wumel,  and  the  cen- 
tral meridian  developed  along  that  generatitr  of  the  cone 
which  ia  tangent  to  it,  aueXhe  cone  ia  then  developed  on 
a  tangent  plane.  The  parallel  falls  Into  an  arc  of  a  circle 
with  Ita  center  at  the  vertex,  and  the  meridian  becomes 
a  graduated  right  line.  Concentric  circles  are  then  con- 
ceited to  be  traced  through  pointeof  this  meridian  at  ele 
melius  distance*  alortglte  length  Theionrsoftheaphrre 
lying  between  the  parallels  Uirouiih  these  points  are  next 
conceived  to  be  developed,  each  between  lie  correspond- 
lug  parsllela.  Thua  all  the  |iarallel  tones  of  tile  »i*iere  are 
rolled  out  mi  a  plane  in  their  true  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  central  meridian,  each  having  in  projection  the 
same  width,  length,  and  relation  to  the  neighboring  totiea 
m  tm  tho  s|dier.,tdal  stirfai-e.  As  there  are  no  otn-nlnft 
between  consecutive  developed  elements,  tbe  total  area 
is  unaltered  by  the  development.  Kucli  meridian  of  the 
projection  is  to  traced  aa  to  cut  each  jaxrallcl  in  tlie  same 
point  In  which  It  Intersected  It  on  the  sphere."  Crttifi. 
TreatUc  on  ITojecthina,  p.  ;»  -  Conical  point,  in^owi., 
a  (Htlut  mi  a  sitrlace  such  that 
every  line  through  it  meets  the  anr- 


i'f 


sH,7XO) 


dr(o3r»i)  +  -ine*.]    An  alkaloid 
found  in  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  f'oninm  macu- 
latum.    It  forms  colorless  iridescent  crystals, 
colli,  n.    Plural  of  rwsiis. 

conla  (kd'ni-il), ».  [Nl>.,  <  Conium,  q.  v.]  Same 
as  cosine. 

COniC  (kon'ik),  a.  and  n.  f=  F.  conUjue  =  8p. 
etinieo  =  Pg.  It.  etmieo,  <  XL.  o/sntM,  <  Or. 
A*»'iAof,  pertaining  to  a  cone,  <  truow;,  a  cone : 
see  cone.  )  La.l.  Having  the  form  of  a  cone  J 
circular  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  n  point ; 
conical. 

Whilst  tow'ring  Firm  in  Conic  Forms  arise. 
And  with  a  pointed  sprar  divide  the  Skies. 

/'nor,  Solomon,  I. 

2.  Specifically,  in  ninth.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
cone:  as,  conic  sections.— conic aection[>L  ttrtu> 


.  cvt  r>  line  inpni£n  it  oteeL*  toe  to 
.  p  face  in  two  coincident  points. 

Conical  pupa)  or  chrysalides.  I 

A  enlooi.,  those  pupae  or  t-hryaalldi 


in 

jaalldc* 

which  have  no'  angular  processes, 
and  are  more  or  less  conical  in  form. 
Tills  is  tlie  common  type  among  noc- 
turnal LtputojAtra.  —  Conical  re- 
fraction. See  re/rartion.  ■  Coni- 
cal surface,  »ny  surface  generated 
hy  the  inotlon  of  a  right  line  hating 
one  point  Axed.  Conical  valve, 
the  puppet-valve  or  T'Valve,  first 
llst-d  by  Watt  in  tbe  construction  of 
hta  engines.  It  consists  of  a  circular  plate  of  metal  having 
a  beveled  edge  accurately  Illicit  to  a  seat. 

conicality  (kon-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  j;<  conical  +  -ity.] 
In  the  form  of  a 


The  pro|iertv  nf  being 
CODlcally  (kou'i-kal-i),  ndr, 


weight  of  lead. 

ftV.  Works,  III.  Ml. 
COnlcalneM  (kon'i-kal-neg),  n.    The  state  or 

property  of  being  conical, 
conichalcite  (kon-i-kal'sit),  n.  [<  L.  cn«M.e.  a 
cone,  +  cltalcilrn,  enpper-stone :  see  rnn/ct'fi#.] 
A  mineral  resembling  malachite,  consisting  of 
the  araeniate  and  phosphate  of  copper  and  cal- 
cium, and  occurring  in  reniform  i 
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conicity 

conicity  (ko-nis'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  eonteiU;  as  eonie 
+  -itu.]    Thestirbperty  of  being  conical. 

collide  (kon'i-kl),  a.  [<  NL.  *MH4MtMh  dim. 
of  L.  coau*,  »  cone :  see  com*.]   A  small  coin-. 

conlcocylindrical  (kon'i-ko-ai-lin'dri-kal).  a. 
[<  come  +  cyfradr-kvif.]  Formed  like  a~cylin- 
der,  but  tapering  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

conicoid  (kon'i-koid),  a.  [<  conic  +  -otd.]  In 
math.,  a  surface  of  the  second  degree ;  a  quad- 
ric  surface. 

conic-ovate  (kon'ik-o'vat),  a.  Ovate,  but  al- 
most pointed  at  the  smaller  end. 

conies  (kon'iks),  a.  [PI.  of  conic  see  -sets,] 
The  doctrine  of  conic  sections.    Bee  comic. 

conid  (kon'id),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the  family 
(UiKulrt. 

Conida  (kon'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cobb*  + 
-*rt"o\]  A  family  of  toxogloasate  pectinibran- 
chiate  gBstropodous  mollusks,  represented  by 
the  genua  C«nu»;  the  cones  or  eone-«hells. 
They  »rv  «■  culled  fi-onl  the  f-eguUr  Inversely  conic  »hn|ie 

the  oiter^Jf^Jcted  Ji  the  .utwaTrS  uySSSSua  si 
nUnule  or  absent,  tli«  loot  la  oblong  and  truncated,  Uie 
eye*  are  on  the  U-nUcU*.  and  Uio  tliiirual  u*th  occur  In 
pain.    Alsxi  Conoulca    See  cnt  under  Omni 

conidia,  n.   Plural  of  eonidium. 

conidial  (ko-nid'i-al),  a.    [<  conidium  +  -at.'] 

1.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  conidia. — 

2.  Characterized  by  the  formation  of  conidia ; 
bearing  'conidia :  as.  the  conidial  stage  of  a 
fungus.  Also  conulitfcrout,  conidiopkoroiu,  and 
conidiaid. 

conidiiferoTia  (ka  -  nid  -  i  -  If '  g  -  nut),  a.   [<  NL. 
conidiHM,  q.  v..  +  L./erre,  -=  E.  ocarl,  +  -on*.] 
Same  as  conidial,  2. 
conidioid  (ki>-nid'i-otd),  a.  [<  conidium  +  -oirf.] 

Same  as  conidutl,  2. 
conidiophore  (kd-nid'i-o-for),  n.    [<  NL.  co- 
aidiuMi,  <i.  v.,  4*  Gr.  -oopoc,  •bearing,  K  trpetv  s 
E.  /< !.''■'  j    In  fungi,  a  conidium-bearing  stalk 
or  branch  of  the  mycelium.    See  uporophore. 
conidiophorous  (ky-nid-i-of 'o-rual.  a.  [As 

conidmphore.l    Same  as  conidial,  2. 
conidium  (ko-nid'i-um),  a.;  p\.  conidia  (-jl), 
[NL.  I.  >  F.  co'nulir),  <  Gr.  mShc,  dust,  +  -UUov,  dim. 
BUiiix.]   In  fungi,  a  propa-rat  i  vc 
body  which  is  asexual  in  its  ori- 
and  functions,   in  the  met 
nleal  sense.  It  include*  spore*  furro- 
hyphrc,  or 
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Carboniferous  measures,  and  continue  upward  through  all 

KitlriMM|tient  formation*. 

eoniferin  (kp-nlf'e-rin),  a.  K  Conifera  +  -is-1.] 
A  crystalline  glucosi  de  (C,8H9aOB  +  2HsO)  ex- 
isting in  coniferous  woods,  and  perhaps  in  nil 
wood-tissue.    Also  called  abietin. 

coniferous  ( kp-nif'e-rus),  a.  f  <  I*.  conifer,  eone- 
bearing,  +  -on*.  See  conifer.}  Bearing  cones, 
aa  the  pine,  fir,  and  cypress;  specifically,  be- 
longing or  relating  to  the  order  Conifera;. 

The  fir,  pine,  mod  other  conifmut  trees. 

Sir  T.  Brnmr.  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  OA. 


coniform  (k6'ni-f6rm),  a. 


of  a  conn  ;  conical 
coniine  (ko-nS'ln),  i 
oonima  (kon'i-mti), 


ur,  a  cone,  +  forma,  snape?]  In  the  form 
'   as,  a  coniform  mountain, 


coniformc.  < 


Same  as  conlne. 
[Native  name.]   A  fra- 
:  pastils,  extracted 


grant  resin  used  for  making  pai 
from  the  hyawa  or  incense-tree,  Profiam  Gaia- 
ncsse,  of  British  Guiana. 
Conine  (ko-ni'ne),  a.  pi.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1H40),  <  Co'nu*  +  -inn-.)  A  subfamily  of  .Srrom- 
bidar,  made  to  include  true  Coal/to  as  well  as 
Conella  and  Terebellum. 
cosine  (kd'nin),  n.  [Also  written  routine,  coneine 
(=  F.  conc'inc) ;  <  Conium  +  -im~.}  A  volatile 
alkaloid  (CgHijN  or  CjgHisN)  existing  in  Co- 
mam  marulatum,  or  poison  hemlock,  of  which  it 
is  the  active  and  poiBonous  principle,  n  uiui  alb 
ll>|illil,  having  s  strong  odor  memlillng  that  of  mlee.  It 
i%  exceedingly  polsonoui,  npneariluc  to  cause  death  1>y  In. 
dui  Ilia  paralyala  ol  Hie  lliuaclea  uatxl  III  rraplratluli.  Aleo 
calloil  e»RMi. 

coniocyst  (kon'i-A-alst),  a.    [<  NL.  coNiocyWa, 

<  Gr.  'Wif,  dust,  4*  «iirr/f,  a  bladder :  see  cjw/.J 
A  term  applied  by  Harvey  to  the  oogonium  of 
raNcAeTittr. 

coniocysta  (kon'i-o-siB'tf),  n.;  pL  conimytUr 
{•16).    [NL.]    Same  as  coniocj/nl. 
Coniomycetes  (kon'i^-miH**'tei),  a.  pL  (NL., 

<  Gr.  xoi'ic,  dust,  +  »t«jw,  pi.  /ii  Kf/Ttc,  mushroom.] 
A  group  of  fungi  in  which  the  vegetative  por- 
tion is  inconspicuous  and  the  spores  are  vcry 
numerous,  borne  singly  or  in  chains  on  the  ends 
of  short  Alaments,  ana  either  naked  or  inclosed 
in  a  conceptacle  ;  the  dust-fungi.  The  raagt  thus 
art! It.  Mllv   t ■  < ■  - [ -«~. *  :..;.th.  r  ar,-..t  «|.|r!y  dl.-t.irn:  a 

f  loUie  t  r.di»r<r.  f 


lucluwd,  as  In  the  apunuigia  of  Mum 
and  thr  roorrptarloa  of  S/Jwrrniwlrie  ; 
but  It  ta  mi>re  oiionionly  naod  to  ilealg- 
natr  oidy  thoau  Ulliocloaed. 

The  PtnitiUium,  or  "  green  mould 
,  .  ,  sends  up  from  Its  mycelium 
branching  stem,  the  nunillcatloRs  of 
which  subdivide  into  a  bruaaVllke  tuft 
of  fllainenla,  each  of  which  bears  at 
its  extremity  a  aufrraaton  of  minute 

beads'*  termtsl  conidia. 

W.  II.  Cnrptnttr,  Mien*.  (  ills. 

conifer  (ko'ni-fer),  a.  [=  F. 
conifer*  a=  Sp.  conifer o  as  Pg. 
It.  conifertf,  <  L.  conifer,  cone- 
bearing,  i  conns,  a  cone,  + 
ferre  =  E.  fcear'.]  In  boU,  a 
plant  producing  conea;  one  of  the  Conifera. 
Conifers  (k<>-nif'«f-re),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi.  of 
L.  conifer,  cone-benritig:  see  conifer.  J  The  prin- 
cipal order  of  gymnospermoos  exogena,  exceed- 
ing every  other  order  in  the  value  of  its  timber- 
supply  and  of  its  resinous  products.  It  is  eoa- 
Diopolitaii.  but  U  especially  abundant  In  temperate  ami 
•  nirtuiis.  oftesi  fonnlug  In  Uie  oortlierii  benil- 
forests.  It  eonslau  of  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly 
nd  realnoiu,  usually  with  subulale(awl-«hal«-.t  > 
e  Uhe  rigid  leaves,  and  with  luume 
ekius  or  rarely  duis  l  naked  Soaeni.    Tli*  male  flower 


,  CoelcUo- 
1,  and  >,s,Co- 
hkJia  cl  icr»|i«.n.d- 
.lew  >' e — 
s«ifo/j 


ties,  anil  are  now  referred  mostly  to  Uie 

jUiMeo*,  and  *'«-wi  Imprr/ttH. 

conlomycetous(kon'i^-mi-s*'tus),<i.  [<  Conio- 
mgcsti  x  +  -oaut.  ]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to,  or 
having  tlit:  characters  of,  the  Coniomycetes:  as, 
a  coni<nnticctou*  fungus. 

OonlopterygidaB  (kon-i-op-te-rlj'l-de),  a. 
[NL.,  <  Conioptcryx  (-ryo-)  +  -k/«t.]   A  fam  . 
of  planipennine  neuropterous  inseots,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Conioptervx.  Bnrmeinter. 

Ooniopteryx  (kon-i-op'te-riks),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
sot'if.  auat,  +  mipff,  wing.]  The  typical  genus 
of  insects  of  the  family  Coniopteryqidat,  or  re- 
ferred to  the  llemerobiida;  founded  by  Curtis  in 
1KM :  so  called  because  they  are  powdered  with 

whitish  scales.  They  hare  globose  eyes  and  raun'll 
fr.rai  anUmns*;  Uie  wings  are  not  rlllale,  and  have  few 
longitudinal  veins,  with  some  transversa  ones.  The  hind 
w  ings  of  the  male  are  small.  The  larva*  resemble  those  of 
SmtntKnrut.  ami  are  auittsisod  to  be  predaoeuus,  C.  no  mi 
is  a  North  Anw-rVan  sp«s-lea. 

coniospermoua  (kon'i-^-«|>er'mus),  a.  [<  Or. 
sySiic,  Just,  +  «*i/(>no,  a  seed,  +  -ous.]  Having 
dust-like  spores. 

coniotheca  (kon'i-6-the'k«),  a.;  pi.  co»i«f*cnfit 
TSi.  [NL.,  <  Or.  so.  ee, lust,  +  f*S»,  a  ease.] 
In  bot.,  an  ant  tier-cell. 


conjecture 

and  wtiydah-blrds  of  the  old.  (r)  Wtth  moat  late  authors, 
a  group  definitely  restricted  to  the  fringUlUie  and  Una. 
grille  lanilnlplanUr  oacine  /■ossrrra,  such  as  Aocbus,  bant- 
ings,  grostieaks,  ami  tanagers. 

0ouiro8trum(k6-ni-ros'trum),  a.  [NL.  (La- 
fresnaye,  1S38),  <  L.  eonu*,  cone,  +  ro#frn-n, 
beak.  ]  A  genus  of  small  oeclne  passerine  birds, 
of  the  family  Cartbidce.  They  have  an  acutely  ennl- 
cal  lull,  and  are  natives  ol  South  America.  C.  tinmnm 
b  an  example.   Also  Owu'riMjfra. 

conisAncet,  conisauncet,  a.  Obsolete  forms  of 
cognizance.  * 

ConistJT  (kon'i-idr),  a.    Same  as  eognizor. 

conite  (ko'nlt),  a.  [<  Gr. savir,  dust,  +  -ito*.]  A 
muKsive  dolomite,  In  color  ash-gray  or  yellow- 
ish- or  greenish-gray,  and  impure  from  the  pres- 
ence of  silica. 

Oonium  (k-Vnl'um),  a.  [L.,  <  Gr.  nunun;  hem- 
lock.] A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  tall  glabrous  biennial  herbs,  with 
compound  leaves  and  white-flowered  umbels. 
The  principal  species.  C.  macuiatum.  la  a  native  of  Yai 
rupe  and  Asia,  and  widely  natumllttsl  In  North  Amer- 
ica; It  Is  the  nemtoek  of  tlie  auricula,  used  hy  the  ilraska 
as  a  polaon  by  which  condemned  persons  were  put  to 
death.  The  active  prhiriple.  la  a  culurteaa,  oily,  alkaline 
fluid,  called  eottiw  <  which  see).  The  plant  has  been  much 
used  and  esteemed  in  medicine  as  an  alterative  and  seda- 
tive. 

Conivalvla  (ko-ui-val'xi-jl),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Cu- 
vier.  1800),  <  L.  eoniu,  cone,  +  ralra,  valve.]  A 
section  of  gastropods  proposed  for  the  genus 
Patella  and  shells  of  a  patellifortn  appearance. 

conj.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  conjunction,  and 
(6)  rarely  of  cosjiracfirc. 

conjectt  (kon-jekf),  r.  [In  sense  of 'conjecture,' 
<  ME.  conjeclen,  eonjeeture,  <  L.  conjectare, 
throw  or  cast  together,  conjecture,  freq.  of  con- 
jicere;  in  lit.  sense,  <  L.  ronyccfas,  pp.  of  con- 
jieerr,  usually  mnicerc,  also  eoicerc,  throw  or 
east  together,  conjecture,  <  com-,  together,  + 
jacere,  throw:  see  jefl.  Cf.  adject,  e)eet,  inject, 
project,  reject,  subject,  trajtct.'\  L  fraa*.  To 
throw  together;  throw ;  cast;  hurl. 

I'alumnlea  .  .  .  congested  and  eon/rered  at  a  nuua  upon 
the  Church  of  Eoglaiid. 

By.  Mountain,  Ajipeftl  b>  Csaatf,  p,  898. 

II.  tsfrang.  If.  To  conjecture ;  guess. 
One  that  so  Imperfectly  «m>ct«  [roncciis  in  m 

8 .  To  plan ;  devise ;  project.    Rom.  of  the  Rom. 
coryectort  (kon-jek'for),  a.  ,  [<  L.  co-ycctor,  < 
eonjicere,  conicerr,  pp.  conject a*,  conjecture :  see 
conject.']    One  who  guessea  or  conjectures. 

necatue  be  pretends  to  be  a  great  contactor  at  other  men 
by  their  writing-         SMmsj  Apology  for  omectymnuua. 

conjecturable  (kon-iek'tn-ra-bl),  a.  [<  roitiec- 
t are  +  -able.)  Capable  of  being  conjectured  or 
guessed. 

conjectural  (kgn-jek'ta-ral),  a.  [=  F.  co-yrc- 
tural  ~  Sp.  conjetural  xa  Pg.  conjectural  =  It, 
conjetturale,  <  L.  eonjecturalu,  <  conjeetura,  con- 
jecture: see  cosj/cctarc,  11.]  Depending  on  con- 
jecture; springing  from  or  implying  a  guess 
problematical :  as,  a  conjectural 
cctural  emendation  of  a  text. 

it  falaely,  aa  1  lore  mine  honour ; 
iMijecfuraf  fears  to  come  Into  me, 
Id  fain  shut  out.   .Sn<uV.,  Ali  a  Well,  v.  X 
Ilia  htightrat  day  Is  hut  twilight,  and  his  dlaoorniaga 
dark,  conttrlural,  and  imperfect. 

Jtv.  Taylor.  Works  (ed.  tSSl\  I.  Me. 
If  we  bieert  our  own  conjectural  sine  ml  incuts,  we  per. 
haps  give  a  pmiK-rt  otterly  at  varlan.s.  wlUi  the  tnieuiw. 


or  conjeetur* 
opinion ;  a  co** 

Thou  speak  si 
And  inak'sl  or 

Which  1 1 


1  of  an  Imleltnite  number  of  stamens  upon  a  cen- 
Inl  alls,  Uie  anthers  being  freuuelltly  suspended  from  the 
under  side  •  if  a  peltate  waje.  Tlte  fertile  anient  cotulils  of 
scales  In-arlng  nakisl  ovules,  and  In  fnilt  Ivcomea  a  dry  roue 
or  la  Meshy  and  drupe. like.  The  embryo  has  often  several 
cotyledons  In  a  short.  The  wood,  as  In  all  gymnospcrms, 
k*  cllsracteriatsl  by  having  tile  aides  of  the  cells  dotted 
with  what  arc  called  la>r<r«mt  pits  or  dix  ohl  inarklnga 
Tlie  order  includes  Si  genera  and  alsmt  ,*HM1  speeira),  and 
Udiililed  into  the  following  tnl-cs:  in)  Abi*t\nca>,  bear- 
log  ones  formed  of  spirally  imbricated  twoseeded  scales; 
to  Uiu  belong  the  pine,  fir,  spruce,  larch,  cedar,  etc.  {hi 
.draiicaneir,  with  similar  cones  having  one  or  several 
seeds  Pieach  scale,  represented  by  .Iroismrio  ami  .I'TSfAu 
in  the  southern  heinlsfJiere.  and  by  two  monolypk-al  gen- 
era in  i'luna  anil  Japan,  (c)  /*iW.svj/-/^iv,  likewise  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  eastern  Asia,  id)  V. 1 ... . # 
luctll'lnr.'  the  lug  tree  of  California  ISoqHoia),  tile  bald  cy. 
presaj  7'uiufisui),  and  a  few  species  1  if  Australia  andJapau. 
Is)  Cuoreuinear,  having  cones  with  decussately  upp*«itt« 
i-rales.  or  isimetlnies  drupe  like,  as  the  cypress.  Juniper 
arlsir  vibe,  and  the  North  American  cedars.  (/)  Turcr. 
with  fruit  cou«utlii|- nsuollv  of  a  slnwltt  mssI  sumnitidcd 
by  a  lleshy  disk  or  coat.  Tills  trilie  is  l.y  soiih.  cinsldereil 
a  separate  order,  and  Includes  the  yew  <  TaztuX  Ti  rrrya. 
the  uinkg..  of  China,  and  some  other  small  genera  of  Au»- 


coniount,  n.    See  coaioaa. 
coniroster  (ko-ni-roe'ter),  a.   One  of  the  r«a<- 

(ko-ni-ros'tral). «.    [As  Cosirosfrcj. 


rontre». 


+  -al.)  1.  Having  a  eonieal  bill:  used  im  a  de- 
scriptive term,  not  speciflc. 
Coues. — 2.  Of  orpertaining 
to  the  t'onirottrr* ;  having; 
the  characters  of  a  eoni- 
roster. 

Oonirostres  (k6-iii-ros'- 
trex),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
eoniroMri*.  having  a  coni- 
cal bill,  <  Ik  wnuM,  a  cone, 
+  rosfruw,  a  beak,  bill.] 
In  ornifA.,  a  group  of  birds  of  varying  limits, 
nit)  In  Curler's  clasaltlcatlon  of  birds,  the* thud  division 
of  his  foMcrimr:  a  large  artificial  group,  consisting  of 
the  larks,  tits,  Bnchss.  buntings,  westers,  whydah  birds, 
isdles.  ox-peckers,  Auierlcwti  ortolsw  and  other  Icicrutoi. 
sUrlluga,  crows.  Jays,  rollers,  Idrds  of  Parodi'r.  ami  oth- 
ers, belonging  to  different  orders  and  several  families  of 
modem  systems.  iThe  terra  Is  obsolete  in  this  sense, 
though  long  used,  with  various  iik sllfleaili-ua, I  {it)  In  S1111- 
devsH  s  classification,  the  second  cohort  of  lamlnlplantar 
osctne  fissserrs :  same  as  the  FrinoHlitormet  of  tlie  same 
author  The  group  Includes  the  frlnglllinu  birds  and  their 
the  tanagers  of  the  new  world  and  th*  weaver* 


conjectturalirt  (kon-jek'tt-ral-ist),  n.  [<  coa- 
jretural  +  -»>f.]  Ono  who  deals  in  conjectures. 
[Rare.] 

conjecturality  (kou-jek-tu-rari-ti),  n.  [<  con- 
jectural +  -ify.]  The  quality  of  being  conjec- 
tural; that  which  depondjion conjecture;  guess- 
work. [Rare.] 

11ie  possibilities  and  Uie  eonjccluraJitft  of  philosophy. 
Sir  T.  Brotrnc.  Vulg.  Err. 

conjecturally  (kon-jek'tjfi-ral-i),  adr.    In  a  con- 
jectural manner';'  by  conjecture;  by  guess. 
Probably  and  eoiijeefumU-/  surmised.  goatsT, 
HesitanUy  and  rOTyVcfurolfg.        BossV,  Workl,  I.  111. 

conjecture  (kgn-jek'l§r),  a.  [=  F.  conjecture 
=  Sp.  coiyelaro  =  Pg.  conjeetura  =  It.  cemjet- 
tura  —  D.  fs>a)rrfiiMr  =  (1.  ctmjectur  —  Dan. 
limjektur,  <  L.  conjeetura,  a  guess,  <  conjectus, 
pj).  of  conjicere,  conicere,  guetes:  sco  cotyecf.] 
1.  The  act  of  forming  an  opinion  without  defi- 
nite proof;  a  supposition  made  to  account  for 
an  ascertained  state  of  things,  but  as  yet  un- 
verified :  an  opinion  formed  on  insufficient  pre- 
sumptive evidence ;  a  surmise  ; 


Tla  likely, 
Byalleomeefm-r.        .SAui.,  Ilea. 


•.  III.,  a  L 
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_•■»  of  nrlf  litbltallon 
In  these  part*.  Sir  T.  Areiriw,  I 

Aa  the  tweet  voloc  of  a  bird, 
Heanl  by  (lie  Under  In  a  lonely  laic, 
Move*  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bint  It  la 
That  slug*  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Cvnjeeturt  of  the  pluniage  and  the  form  ; 
Ho  the  sweet  voice  of  Kflld  moved  Oeraiat, 


»  of  love, 
n  hang, 
i  of  harm. 
Much  Ado,  Ir.  I. 


2f.   Suspicious  surmise 
tion  or  presumption. 

l-'or  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gate 

And  on  my  ryelldi  ahall  eimjrrti 

To  lorn  all  beauty  Into  thoughts 

=8yiL  Supposition,  hypothesis,  theory, 
conjecture  (kon-jek'tur),  r. ;  prct.  and  pp.  con- 
jectured, ppr.  conjecturing.  [<  conjecture,  «.; 
=  F.  conjectnrcr,  etc.]  L  tran*.  To  form  (an 
opinion  or  notion)  upon  probabilities  or  upon 
slight  evidence;  guess:  generally  governing  a 
clause 

Human  reason  can  then,  at  the  beat,  but  amieetun  what 
will  bo.  South. 
I  stood  at  tfaplM  once,  a  night  to  dark 
I  could  have  scarce  ronjctuml  Uiere  waa  earth 
jt  tea  or  world  at  alL 
Jtrvmuny,  King  and  Book.  M.  2rt 
-Syn.  Imagine.  CiisnWtfisre,  Surmite,  Otwu,  Prtmme, 
fancy,  divine,  hmuiim  III.  rally  expresses  pure  (pecula- 
tion, and  agnratnrly  cipresen,  an  idea  foonded  up.,11 
the  slightest  evidence :  aa,  I  i»,i.».»  that  you  will  end 
your*.  If  mistaken.  Coitjecturi  1>  assmpthlhB  like  a  ran. 
dom  throw  of  the  mind ;  It  lurna  from  one  powdhillly  to 
another,  and  perhaps  sebrta one,  almost  arbitrarily,  .s'ur- 
wsiar  hat  often  the  same  seiiae  aa  cioiieefure ;  It  sometime* 
ttnplle*  a  suspicion,  favorable  or  otherwise :  aa.  1  mniiM 
that  lilt  uiotlvet  were  not  good,  biun  suggests  a  riddle, 
theaulutlon  of  which  la  felt  after  by  the  mind  a  quca. 
thm,  aa  u>  which  we  offer  an  opinion,  lint  not  with  confi- 
dence, becauae  the  nialerial  for  a  Judgment  la  cootcteedly 
Inaulllclent.   To  - 


H.  intrant.  To  form  a  union  or  league  ,  come 
'  together;  unite. 
Now  I  pen  1  iv.-  they  hate  all  tmjoind.  all  three. 
To  faahion  thia  talac  sport  in  tplte  of  me. 

San*.,  M.  X.  U.,  III  s 
Often  both  rrleat  and  people  eo«>oviv  In  savage  nobica. 

Sanduw,  Travallce,  p.  an. 

re«»»aoi.,  Geralnt,  oonjoint,  a.  (Tor  conjoined  or  conjoint.]  Con- 
derogatory  nupposi-  joined.  Holland. 

conjoined  (kon-joind'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  conjoin, 
r.l  United;  associated.  In  Krr..  joined  iMillwr 
said  of  two  or  more  bearings,  aa  — (n)  two  luina  having  a 
common  head  ;  or(i)  motile-*  arranged  aa  In  a  Held  loicugy 
—  that  la,  timcliing  by  the  polnta;  or  <r)  Ihiked  as  in  a 
chain,  aa  annulrtt  or  luaaclea ;  or  (if)  united  at  their  tauea, 
as  a  pair  of  whig*.  Alto  cosiiaVrf.  -  Conjoined  chargea. 
See  rAarje.— Conjoined.  In  lure,  ill  ter.,  united  at  their 
baaed,  aa  winga  :  ao  railed  hocauac  wing*  when  an  united 
form  a  reiirearnutlou  of  the  lure  uaed  in  falconry.  Nee 
fu/r -Cross  conjoined,  Sr 
conjoinedly  (kon-joi'ned-li),  adv.  Conjointly. 

The  which  alao  undoubtedly,  although  but  toeoajoineJfo 
at  in  hit  cptatU-,  i»  aaturei  ua  In  bin  gotpcl. 

Barreir,  Works,  II.  403. 

Conjoint  (kon-joiut'j,  a-  and  «.  [<  ME.  con- 
joint, <  OF.  (and  p.)  conjoint  a  Sp.  conjunto  = 
Pg.  conjunct*  =  It.  congiunto,  <  L.  coMjtiiirfti*, 
conjoined,  pp.  of  conjungere  (>  P.  conjoindre, 
etc.),  conjoin:  nee  conjoin,  r.,  and  cf.  conjunct. 
a  later  form  of  conjoint,  directly  (mm  the  L.J 
I.  a.  United;  connected;  associated;  joined 
together;  conjunct. 


conjugate) 

group  are  the  vegetative  relit  of  the  plant,  while  In  Xm- 
norw  oopjugar — 
'  moving  relit 


nwrsrr  conjugation  la  effected  by  meant  of  tperial,  a<-tivr 
Ir  moving  relit  (tooaporetX  See  ZmfJ^tnt,  and  rut  un 
der  eon juyarum. 


Khe  anil  the  sun  with  Inltne-nc*.  etmjvint 
Wield  the  hui-e  axle  of  Uie  whirling 


Ofowr,  Sir  Iaaac  Newton. 
Conjoint  de*Te*.a,  moUon,  etc.,  In  o.osV.  Seecois>o»rf. 

II.  n.  In  laic,  a  person  connected  with  an- 
other in  a  joint  interest  or  obligation,  aa  a 
spouse  or  a  co-tenant. 


lntuincleut.   To  )»«>..»  la  to  baae  a  tentative  or  pn.     »!«"«•  ■»  "  i^"-,"""1;,,, 

TiuoiMl  ,.|,inion  on  mch  knowletlce  ua  one  hat,  tola;  held  Conjointly  (kon-jotnt'lt).  adf.    In  a  conjoint 


unUl  it  It  modified  or  ovextjirownljy  further  infonuation. 
Oft,  when  O10  world  iaaoossu!  women  "tray, 
Tlie  tylplii  through  rnytlk  mari  s  guide  tlirir  way. 

.Poiw,  It,  of  the  L.,  L  »1. 
At  long  ai  men  have  liberty  to  examine  and  contradict 
-re,  by  comparing  their 
10  to  lie. 

Haxter.  BeUiiula-. 
not  happier,  when  rursniaed 
lord  of  thousands,  than  If  now  incited. 

/'ope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  IX  a  133. 


My 


T.,  LSI 

it  happily  arriVd, 

«,  for  hit  own  good,  and  youra.  '  ■  " 

AAot.,  r.  of  the  Sl,  i.  *  conjnbilant  (kon-jo'bi-lant), 


To 


I  dimly  tea 
My  far-off  doubtful  purpoae,  aa  a  moth. 
Cvn/Ktvm  of  the  fcaturea  of  her  dillil 
Ere  It  it  bora. 


manner;  jointly;  unitedly;  in  company;  to- 
gether: as,  two  nations  may  carry  on  a  war 
conjointly  against  a  third. 

That  with  one  heart  and  one  voire  they  mhrlit  eon>oiiiU(i 
glorify  Ood.  tnra>,  On  Romans. 

COnjount,  ».  [MR.,  also  conUmn,  ctmjcon,  ctm- 
gcon,  cougioun,  cugioun,  =  0.  Dan.  Sw.  kujon,  < 
OF.  coion,  cohion,  rotros,  mod.  F.  coum,  a  wretch, 
coward,  —  It.  coglionc,  a  fool,  dolt :  see  cullion, 
the  game  word  in  another  form.]  A  wretch; 
a  low  fellow  :  same  as  cullion,  3. 
And  nou  roineth  aomtoun  and  woldei  acchen  [tliuloull  of 
my  wtttea.  Pirn  J'tumaan  (AX  si.  b& 

.a.  [<  ML.  con- 
jubilan(t-)*,  <  L.  rv.iw-,  together.  +  jubilan( f-)«, 
rejoicing:  b«s  jubilant.]    Singing  together  for 

Tbry  stand,  those  halts  of  Zlon, 
CV/iifuMfcisif  with  song. 

J.  M.  Xtalt,  tr.  of  lit  man)  of  Cluny. 


r),  ».    One  who  con-  conjtlgacy  (kon'jiJ-gfV-si),  n.    [<  conjugate 
who  forms  an  opiu-   -cy.J    If.  Marriage.—  2.  Tho  relation  of  things 


conjugate  to  one  another. 


conjecturer  (kon-jck'tu-rer),.n. 
lectures ;  a  guesser ;  one 
ion  without  proof. 

I  shall  leave,  omjecf  urrrs  to  their  own  Imaginations. 

Aififtseu.  an 

conjeo,  n.    See  congee*.  eqnal  to  the  torn  of  the 

COnjeont,  ».    See  conjoun.  monica  taken  separately, 

conjobblet  (kon-job'f),  r.  t.  [Humorously  form-  conjugal  i  kon'ji>-gnJ),  a. 

ed  <  L.  com-,  f.igetlier,  +  E.  *jobble,  freq.  of 

job,  q.  v.]    To  discuss;  arrange ;  concert. 

A  minlaler  that  should  eonjnbUt  matters  or  ttale  with 
tumblers,  .Sir  ft  L  Knranm. 


conjoin  rkou-join'),  v.  [<  ME.  eonjoigneu,  < 
Or .  (and  F.)  conjoindre  =  Pr.  conjunger,  rou- 
jongner,  conjoingner  =  It.  conginngerc,  congiu- 
gncrc,  <  L.  eonjunaere,  pp.  conjunct™  (>  Sp.  roit- 
jisntor  (obs.)  =  Pg.  conjunctar).  join  together, 
<  com-,  together,  +  jungert,  pp.  ^nncftM,  ioin: 
see  join,  joint,  and  cf.  coniornf,  cVNjin//afr.J  L 
trung.  1.  To  join  together;  bring  into  relation 
or  coutact;  unite,  as  one  thing  to  another. 


VI.  v.  u. 


t.  r. 

— 1  army,  that  dlvhlcd  waa 
Into  two  parties,  ia  now 
And  nK-aut  to  gli 


rive  you 


CW01.1 
An.fi  « 


•  fiMiwiM  J  In  one ; 
buttle  prearntly. 
SAat,  1  Hen.  VL, 


thy  iwwt  commands  to  my  desire, 
will  venture,  though  1  full  or  tlru. 

s/uur/M,  fjublema 


iv.  I 


3.  To  asiMH'iate  nr  connect. 

Ixt  that  whuli  he  learns  nest  tic  nearly  ronaisMetf  with 
what  he  knows  ulnady.  l.irie. 

I  bis  worship  of  the  I  nlty  In  Umi  1'nlverie  U  to  be  found 
In  most  historic  religions  .-an^iuit  with  other  worships 
which  are  In  sonic  s-ascs  much  nxirr  ]iroinliient. 

J.  JL  .Seefry,  Nat.  UrllgUm,  p.  7'i 

Specifically  — 3t.  T  o  join  in  marriage. 
If  either  of  you  kiiiiw  any  inward  Impediment  »liv  }ou 


from  the  two  bar. 
Clrrk  Marufll, 

[=  F.  conjugal  m  Pr. 
conjugal  =  Sp.  conjugal,  now  eonyugal,  =  Pg. 
conjugal  =  It.  congiuijale,  conjugate,  <  L.  conju- 
gate, <  wn/tMWi  conjuz  (conjug-),  a  huslmnd  or 
wife,  also  fcm.  conjuga,  a  wife,  <  conjungerc, 
join,  unite,  join  in  marriage :  see  conjoin.  Cf. 
conjugial.]  1.  Pertaining  to  marriage ;  of  tho 
nature  of  marriage;  matrimonial;  nuptial:  an, 
a  conjugal  union;  the  conjugal  relation.— 9. 
Pertaining  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife ; 
arising  from  or  proper  to  marriage ;  connubial ; 
individually,  marital  or  wifely. 

He  .  .  .  would  Intermix 
Urateful  digression*,  and  solve  high  dispute- 
With  <01.y11.711f  careissea.         Jf  i/(o«,  F.  L,  rill.  68. 
Their  nwsninf  affection  still  Is  ty  d. 
And  still  Ukj  mournful  race  is  multiplied. 

bryjrn,  Kablca. 

.Slie  recsnnmendt  to  them  the  same  ronrtsjwf  harmony 
which  had  ever  subtitled  between  her  ami  her  husband. 

Prtmtt,  r'rrsl.  and  laa..  II.  16. 
=  Byn.  OmnuMir,  .Viireiiif.  etc    See  ntafriiaoniaf. 

conjugality  (kon-jfi-gari-U),  n.  [<  conjugal  + 
-Jfjf.J  The  conjugal  state;  connubiality.  Mil- 
ton. [Hare.] 

conjugally  I  koii'ji)-irnl-i)f  Matrimonially; 
conttuliiallr.    ftp.  Hall. 

Conjugates"  (kon-jf>.gtl't«3),  tt.  /-/.  [ML.,  fern, 
pi.  of  L.  conjugatH*,  joined  together;  see  roii- 

jugalc,  r.\    In  «/.;o/'«/jr,  a  groti|  tupoBcd  of 

the  Zwnrmanrc  »ti-l  Metoearoetg,  ami  common- 
ly alsn  the  /tawufiiimraml  Ihatomartw.  In  all 
of  which  the  sexual  reproductive  process  is  a 

The  cuujugatlllg  . .  Un  l:i  tills 


conjugate  (kon'j<>-gat),  r.;  prct.  and  pp.  coiijh- 
gattif,  i>pr.  conjugating.  [<  L.  conjugatut,  pj>. 
of  conjugate  (>  It.  congiugarc  =  Sp.  Pg.  oonju- 
gar  =  i .  conjuguer),  join  together,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  jugare,  join,  yoke,  i  jugum  =  E.  tfokr  : 
see  join  and  yoke,  nuil  ef.  conjitin.]  £  tram. 
It.  To  join  together;  specifically,  to  join  iu 
marriage ;  unite  by  mamage. 

Thi»c  drawing  aa  well  marriage  at  wardship  pave  him 
rmtii  power  uud  occaalon  torou/iusur**  at  pleasure  the  Nor- 
man and  .Satou  houaea.  .Sir  II.  H  ue/on,  Rellquias. 

2.  In  gram.,  to  inflect  (a  verb)  through  all  its 
various  forms,  as  voices,  1 
bera,  and  persons,  < 

•may  be.    Thia  iuo  hat  ite  origin  in  the  tact  that  in  In 

U.  intrant.  In  biol.,  to  perform  the  act  of 
conjugation ;  specifically,  in  but.,  to  unite  and 
form  a  zygospore. 

A  greater  and  greater  degree  of  differentiation  between 
tile  cell*  which  drcmirwfe  can  l-e  traced,  thus  leading  ap 
pureoUy  Ui  the  development  ,.,f  tlsr  two  tctual  form*. 

OarsriH,  tlvisa  and  Self  r'ertillaatkon.  p.  4«>. 
The  Parantu'cla  assemble  in  great  number*,  ,  .  .  then 
ronjuyute  In  pair*,  their  anterior  ends  being  closely  united. 

fclfWuhi,  tr.  In  Huxley  1  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  ». 

conjugate  (kon'j^gat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  conjuga- 
te, pp.:  see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  I.  Uultx-d  in 
pairs;  joined  together;  coupled. —  2.  In  oof., 
applied  to  a  pinnate  leaf  which  has  only  one 
pair  of  leaflets. —  3.  In  chrm.,  containing  two  or 
more  radicals  acting  the  part  of  a  single  one. — 
4.  Iu  gram,  and  rhrt.,  kindred  in  meaning  as  hav- 
ing a  common  derivation ;  paronymous:  an  epi- 
thet sometimes  applied  to  words  imrapdialetv 
derived  from  tho  same  primitive.— 6.  In  math'.. 
applied  to  two  points,  lines,  etc..  when  they  are 
considered  together,  with  regard  to  anv  proper- 
ty, in  such  u  manner  that  uiey  may  W  inter- 
changed" without  altering  the  way  of  enunciat- 
ing the  property—  that  is,  when  they  are  in 
a  reciprocal  or  equipurant  relation  to  one  an- 
other.- Conjugate  angles.  See  an***  1.  -  Conju- 
gate ails.  See  aziri.  Conjugate  constituents  of  a 
matrix.  In  mo/A  ,  Ibote  conttltuents  that  an'  tymmetri 
cally  MMM  wltll  r«»|wtto  tlie  principal  diagonal  —  OOB- 
Jugate  diameters  of  a  conic,  dlametera  which  are  0.1, 
Jugate  lines  witli  respect  to  the  conic—  Conjugate  dyad- 
Ica.  such  sa  are  converted  into  one  anotlierT>y  Use  reveraui 
of  the  ontcr  of  all  the  lAirt  of  factors.— Conjugate  foci. 
See/ae*M,  2.—  Conjugate  hyperbola, a  hyperbola  fomi 
log  a  part  of  11  cumplntc  aim  braic  curve.  Conjugate 
Imaglnarlas,  Uuagtuariea  rrlaU'il  to  1  me  another,  aw  •  .« 
and  *  —  i'y.— Conjugate  Unes,  with  respect  to  a  conic', 
two  linea  the  poN  of  each  of  which  Ilea  on  the  other.— 
Conjugate  mirrors,  two  mirrors  jdaced  face  to  lace  ao 


The  mathematical  test  of  ronju/picy  U  that  the  energy 
f  Uie  harmonic*  eilatlng  baxetlier  is 


that  the  rays  of  light  and  heat  sent  out  from  the  focat 
of  one  are  reflected  to  the  focus  of  the  other. —  Oon- 
lugate  oval,  an  oval  forming  a  part  of  a  complete  algr- 
brak  curve.- Conjugate  point,  an  acnodo  or  double 
puliit  of  a  curve  having  the  two  tangent*  Imaginary,  and 
thiu  separate  from  every  otlier  real  point  on  the  rune. 
See  acitoift.-  Conjugate  points,  with  respect  to  a  mnlc. 
pi>lnu  the  polar  of  each  of  which  patera  Ihnxigh  the  otlier. 

Conjugate  quaternions,  c,uaternlnin  which  can  be 
converted  each  Into  the  other  by  reversing  the  sign  of 
itt  vestor  r*srt.-ConJugat«  roots,  root!  of  an  algt-lwalc 
equation  which  an>  1  i.iilugate  Imaginarlei 
tangent*,  al  any  point  of  s  turface.  two 
that  the  tangent  plane  at  a  consecutive  point  on 
ronralu*  tli«  other.  Conjugate  mangles  two  ... 
gles  such  that  each  vertex  of  either  is  a  pole  of  a  tide  of 
the  other. 

II.  ».  1.  In  gram,  and  rhrt.,  one  of  a  group 
of  words  having  the  same  immediate  derivation, 
and  therefore  presumably  related  in  meaning; 

fonu,  and,  it  la  a 


Digitized  by  Google 


conjugate 

We  liave  learned  In  loctr  that  conjuoaui  arc  sometimes 

Iq  iuuuv  only,  aiid  not  In  fired. 

Aby.  Bramhall,  Answer  to  nobbes. 

2.  In  ehem.,  a  subordinate  radical  associated 
with  another,  along  with  which  it  acU  as  a  sin- 
gle radical.— 3.  A  conjugate  axis— Conjugate 


1197 .  conjuncture) 

liar  to  that  from  which  It  came.  The  process  U  considered 
a  sexual  nut,  ttuiujrh  the  cells  which  unite  <»nno4  be  distin- 
guished as  male  snd  female. 

Th»»n>i«/wi.r.tth.Alg»«n.|ofwmoof  thn  simplest 

mnmals  In  the  tlr»t  stop  [nwm.li  sexual  reproduction.  ""■  ruimvirnmmnitu.ru.   A  superior  plat let  tsu  be  In  I 

flarinn,  Cross  and  Self  KertUlsation,  p.  403.  Xcln  U 'ami  t'L'^rth  X  *i'»i^°an.?   ■'  * 

I  two  Infuaorlaoccir.  In  very  dllfcm.t  W,WC'"  "       ,lw           *"          *n''  "»*«"••'»• 
plctc  fusion,  which 


be  In  «m)t<«<!trei%  with  the  sun.  This,  however,  In  lha  rate 
of  an  Inferior  planet,  may  be  either  when  It  passe*  I*- 
tween  the  inn  and  the  earth  or  when  It  la  on  the  further 
aide  of  tl.e  >un  ;  the  fimner  la  the  i In/mar  and  tbe  latter 
Ihcru/^norconit, 


either  one  ol  the  first  pair  la  the  crater  of  the  ha 
mean  wltli  i-wpect  to  til*  other,  as  a  pole  of  tiro 
pair.  If  four  |«xnt«.  A.  H,  C,  l>,  In  a  strabjht  line  arc 


of  III 


distance*  that 


A..'  All 

i  i;  Mi 


Inl 


-  -1,  then  C  and  D  are  said  to 


be  Anmnonir  conjiujattt  wltll  reapect  to  A  and  B,  and  vice 
versa. 

conjugating-tnbe  (kon'j<>ga-tmg-tub),  n.  In 
some  Conjaga  tw,  aa  Denmitliaeea',  a  short  tulm 
which  protrudes  from  each  of  the  plants  con- 
jugating, to  meet  that  of  tho  other.  The  two 
Mil."  thus  meeting  become  one,  and  the  union 
of  the  conjugation-bodies  takes  place  in  it. 

conjugation  (kon-jij-ga'shon),  n.  [=  F.  eonju- 
gamon  =  Pr.  conjngatio  =  8p.  cttnjugacion  =  f'g. 
conjugacikt  =  It.  conjngaaone  =  I).  conjugatir  = 
G.  conjugation  =  Dan.  8w.  konjugation,<.  L.  con- 
jugatto(n-),  a  joining,  etymological  relation- 
ship, in  LL.  conjugation  (for  which  the  earlier 
term  was  iteciinatw(H-) :  see  <teclc n/n'on),  <  eonju- 
oarr,  pp.  canjHgatwt,  join :  see  conjugate,  v.]  It. 
The  act  of  uniting  or  combining;  a  coming  to- 
gether; union;  conjunction;  assemblage. 

Aristotle  .  .  .  Inijalrelh  Uienalur*  of  a  commonwealth, 
first  In  a  family,  and  tho  simple  nvii/io/n/V/tu  of  nun  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  raaatvr  anil  servant, 

Haeon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  IL  124. 


Tho  COHjW 
ways,  and  leads  to  mon 
alter  regeneration  of  tt 
crease  In  the  frt 'quell 
Hpiriwloma.  during  ro 
ventral  surfaces ;  oil 
(ixytrlehlna  or  Cliitodoii, 
Halterla,  Colept,  Join  toil 
thrir  bodies,  irlvlnir  the  a 
A  Lateral  rvmiiiacixiiwi  alao  tak 
In  ViirticeUa,  Ti '  " 
qttal  siac,  the 


Ihi 


bud. 


:ua,  la  followed  by  an  tn- 
s.    Poranicectuni,  Mentor, 
Iiecome  connected  by  their 
rla,  with  •  Bat  body  like 
Ir  tide*:  while  Enchelys, 
the  anterior  extremities  of 
■once  of  transverse  rlsslnn. 
place  not  Infrequently 
i  t.  ,  between  individuals  of  on- 
line having  the  appearance  of  a 


C(ou«.  Zoology  (tram. I,  t  203. 

I.  [<  pon- 
tile nature 


lnr.  ii.l-- 1  It  r.i  ,Ih  li.ini.ur  ti> 


rlitinn 


.  ami  to 


,  ■,„- 


sent  It  to  be  the  beat  religion  In  the  world,  and  the  conju- 
gation of  all  excellent  things. 

Jtr.  Tafior,  Works  (ed.  1*36),  I.,  Pref. 
All  the  Tartooi  mUturua  and  e»m>i!r«'ii»u  of  atoioi  do 

tieuet  ni>thlll4C.  [Wntlr}l,  SerilMHla. 

2.  In  gram. :  (a)  The  Inflection  of  a  verb  in  its 
different  forms,  as  voices,  moods,  tenses,  num- 
bers, and  persons ;  a  connected  scheme  of  all  the 
derivative  forms  of  a  verb,  (b)  A  class  of  verbs 
similarly  conjugated :  as,  Latin  verbs  of  the 
thiid  conjugation,  (c)  In  Hebrew  and  other 
Semitic  languages,  one  of  several  groups  of  in- 
flections normally  formed  from  the  same  verb, 
and  expressing  »  modification  of  meaning  anal- 
ogous to  that  found  in  certain  clawses  of  deriva- 
tive verbs  in  I  u<i'<-European  languages,  or  to  the 
voice*  of  these.  {The  Latin  amjvrmtui  b  a  translation 
of  th«  <lre«k  »v<w«,  properly  if/riwMion.  IndudinK  Inflec- 
tion an  well  a*  formation  of  new  worda,  but  afterward  llm 
Itiil  to  the  Inflection  ot  YeTha,  which  had  preiioiwly  been 
calle.1  .linpl)  inaction,  or  in/ltction  q/  eero.  («*.««  ^u- 
t«o> .  drtiiuatio  rerourn»X ) 

3.  A  union  or  coupling;  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  individuals.  {Obsolete  except  in  spe- 
cific use.    See  4.] 

Tile  sixth  conjugation  or  pair  of  lino. 

Sir  T.  Brvirne,  Vulic.  Err.,  Ir.  4. 

4.  In  biol.,  a  union  of  two  distinct  cells  for  re- 
production; a  temporary  or  permanent  grow- 
ing together  of  two  or  more  individuals  or  cells, 
with  fusion  of  their  pla»m(xlic  substance,  as  a 
means  of  reprotliict  Ion  by  germs  or  spores,  or  a 
means  of  renewing  individual  capacity  to  mul- 

b^" 

of 


COnjtlgatlonal  (kon-j4>ga'shgn-al),  <r.    [<  con- 
jugation +  -at.']    Pertaining  to  or  of  t' 
of  conjugation. 

conjugationallv  ( kon-jv-gu'shon-al-i), 
a  conjugal  tonal  manner. 

Will  any  of  yoar  reader*  explain  why  nTcrlaln  li  never 
aeen,  but  overlaid  throat  In  to  do  what  la  often  clumsy 
duty  for  It,  and  where  overlain  would  eonjugatiomtUf/  fit 
and  be  the  very  word  In  aitaf  .V.  ami  (J..  ;th  aer..  III.  till 

conjugation -body  (kon-jl)-ga'shon-bod'i),  n. 
1  it?,  i .  a  mass  of  protoplasm  which  unites  with 
another  to  form  a  zygospore.  Sec  conjngation,  4. 

conjugation-cell  (kon-j^-ga'shon-sel),  n.  A 
cell  which  unites  with  another  to  form  a  zygo- 
spore.  See  cut  under  conjugation. 

conjugation-nucleus  (kon-jO-gn'xhQti-nu'U?- 
us),  h.  Iu  hint.,  the  nucleus  of  a  fecundat4>d 
ovum,  arising  from  the  conjugation  or  fusion  of 
a  male  with  a  female  pronucleus. 

conjugative  (kon'jlj-ga-tiv),  a.  [<  conjugate  + 
-ice.]  In  biol.,  pertaining  to  conjugation:  as, 
a  emjugatice  process. 

conjngial  (kon->o'jl-»n,  a.  [<  L.  coniugiali*,  < 
ooN/iq/iuin,  marriage,  <  citnjungtrt,  join,  unite: 
gee  conjugate,  r.  Cf.  conjugal.]  Same  as  ron- 
jugal:  used  by  Hwedenborg  and  his  followers 
to  distinguish  their  special  conception  of  the 
nature  of  true  marriage. 


)-  It  is  a  kind  of  copulation  of  theentlre 
it  Individuate  ur  cell*,  with  the  formation 
,tl„.  f.,n„v|.  ,,.,■!,»,„.,„-,  Mil., 


»t»  orep«riiv  fnf  ««iWl  •lion  1  «  pirit«t«r- 
trllloasdx 


i.  RssShssj  <rf  law  

Mr*  K*.  arisen  iKm  c^tJi  cell  to  Beet  iiunsltr  nne  tmm  the  {>p|Knu!c 
cell  t  .4.  f-inuin,  :i  r»  ■  alwna  wIkm  i^h  An  In  Or*  Ac I  nl  ,-im. 
t-^iimrf  At  the  left  the  tie>r<  oUsialc  t<.ty4 '*e  celt  Is  p**r*ng 
tarrnytl  *mt  o1M|es^iair  wltk  th^t  of  the  votmsite  lcII  ;  ut  toe  r^clit 
IIim  -i  i»  4lrr»>tr  tikes  |>^cc.  fi.  poftitm  uf  ■  tLuxfnt  cimUmw 
r  vrij  rrc^^ev  rArti  ouTQundeil  by  a  c«0-w»ll.  ^  I'mm  s-ichi  s 
1- 1  rhrtniii  ilex  BuUailL."  / 

development  of  new  Individuate.  It  is  alsxi  called  r|n7a*t>, 
and  the  reaultliur  blended  onraniam  Is  called  u  rtfrot*  or 
zyrn*jnrr.  The  proceat  occurs  only  In  trie  lower  nulmate 
and  planU.  among  miiiiy  of  which  It  Is  mi  onllnary  immle 
of  repriwfttrtion.  It  is  veryoimnwinln  nndoirians.  aiwl  has 
tiei'ii  olMcrvi-d  In  ei-rtaln  worms.  (Si*e  IHtjinru<m-)  A  per- 
manent fusion  takes  place  In  the  anliretltilar  aUat  iHata. 
Mixvir  and  Otrmidiaort*  by  tlie  union  of  the  contents  of 
two  separate  cells  ;  in  the  JTjriTnetiwiTr  and  MfMrrarjmr, 
l»y  that  of  two  cells  of  different  filament*  or  of  the  *wihi 
■.lament ;  and  In  the  Zi-lrmireiw.  by  that  of  loosporm  from 
different  mothsr-cells.  The  result  of  the  union  In  each 
caw  la  called  a  lyyatyart .  the  latter  produces  a  plant  aim- 


Onrum'af  love  la  celi'stial,  spiritual,  and  holy,  because 
It  correspunib  to  the  celestial,  spiritual,  and  holy  mar- 
rlaom  of  tbo  Ixwil  ami  the  1'hurrh. 

.S'uvsf<iisWy,  Coiijugtal  l*m  (trana.),  T  et 

conjunct  (kon-jungkt'),  a.  and  a.  [<  L.  con- 
junctun,  pp.  of  conjungcre,  join  together:  see 
rciti'oin,  t'.,  and  cf.  conjoint,  an  older  form  of  rwn- 
junct.]  I.  a.  Conjoined;  conjoint;  united;  as- 
sociated; concurrent. 

!  the  bishop*  te  (WisitsHcf  with  tbe  proa- 
perliyofthekuui.  J*r.  Tavtur,  W.*at<.d.  IsSS),  II.  147. 

Tito  Doke  af  Marlboroujih  .  .  .  carried  over  Lord  Vis- 
count Townseud  to  be  ci"t>>icl  plenipotentiary  with  him- 
self.  IVurnef,  Btet.  Own  Tluiea,  an.  Kuu. 

He  dteeiuacs  the  conjunct  nutations  with  icreat  acute- 
neam  from  every  point  of  view.  Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 

Conjunct  charves.  Hee conjoined  cAar^es,  under  cAnrgv. 
-  Conjunct  de^rrvaa,  in  muei'c,  deirreea  that  are  ailjacent 
or  successive  In  the  scale.  Conjunct  modal,  In  Utrjic,  a 
modal  proposition  in  which  the  modality  affects  the  cop- 
ula las.  tt  white,  mall  wau  b*  black):  oppiwed  to  a  if u^triscf 
moifiif.  where  the  hlitn  of  nioitallty  forms  the  predicate  (as, 
fur  a  whlt»  man  to  tw  black  la  ;>iui'U/).— Conjunct  mo- 
tion, progression,  or  succession.  In  miuW,  a  melodic 
proirrcjalon  without  steps  of  inure  than  one  scale-degree. 

Conjunct  rights,  In  Scvl*  lair,  riirhta  belorurinii  to  two 
or  more  persona  Jointly.  — Conjunct  ivatem,  in  Or.  mu- 
sic, a  syttem  or  ten  toned  scale  made  up  of  threo  con- 
junct tetrachords,  attributed  to  Ion,  aiiout  4.V1  n.  c. — 
Conjunct  tetrachords,  in  nr.  miouc,  tetrachords  hav- 
lnc  one  tone  In  common,  namely,  the  upper  tone  of  one 
tetracburd  and  tile  lower  tone  of  tbe  other. 

II  i  n.  A  combination;  an  association;  a 
union.    Creech.  [Rare.] 

conjunction  (kon-jungk'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  rois- 
junccion,  -lion  (in  astronomy)  =  K.  conjonetioH 
=  Sp.  co»;'i«nc»<>ii  s  Pg.  conjuHcao,  eonjnnccffo 
=  It.  eongiunsionc  =  1).  conjunctic  =  G.  con- 
junction =  Dan.  Sw.  loryuslfion,  <  L.  conjunc- 
tio(n-),  a  joining  together,  union,  a  connect- 
ing particle,  conjunction,  <  cvujnngerc,  pp.  ct»n- 
junctun,  join  together:  see  conjoin,  v..  con- 
junct.] I.  A  joining  or  meeting  of  individu- 
als or  of  distinct  things;  union;  connection; 
combination ;  association. 

We  will  unite  the  white  row  and  the  red  ; 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  rn«ilt>»cJi.jn  j 

SKaL,  lllch.  III.,  v.  4, 

Never  was  so  happy  a  cmifsincfiim  of  civility,  freedom, 
easiness,  and  sincerity.  Sirijt.  Death  of  Stella. 

The  history  of  the  government,  and  the  history  of  the 
people,  would  lie  exhibited  in  that  mode  in  which  alone 
they  can  lie  exhibited  justly.  In  inseparable  conntnetion 
and  intermixture.  Jfucuulay,  History. 

2.  In  tutros.,  the  meeting  of  two  or  more 
stars  or  planets  in  the  same  longitude:  as, 
the  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun,  or  of 
Jupiter  mill  Sstlini.  When  a  planet,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  la  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun,  it  Is  said  lo 


Ood.  neither  by  drawinK  waters  from  the  deep,  nor  bv 
any  cimjvnction  of  the  Mars,  should  bury  theiu  under  a 
second  flood.  Air  »\  JuxtnoA,  illst,  World. 

3.  In  gram.,  a  connective  particle  serving  to 
unite  clauses  of  a  sentence,  or  coordinate  words 
in  the  same  sentence  or  clause,  and  indicating 
their  relation  to  one  another.  There  ate  two  prtnri- 
pal  kimlsof  conjunctions,  coord inariisir  and  wl*mt*natina . 
the  former  JotiiitiK  clauses  of  equal  order  or  rank  (as,  he 
went  and  I  came) :  the  latter  iolninic  a  subordinate  or  de- 
pendent clause  to  that  on  which  It  de|>Mids  (as,  I  went 
irArr*  he  was:  he  was  uosic  uAcu  I  eamex  Must  cotijuuc- 
tlona  are  of  adverbial  oriifln,  and  some,  as,  fur  Instance, 
afao,  share  almost  equally  the  character  of  t«»th  parts  ot 
speech.  Comparative  conjunction,  conditional  con- 
Junction,  copulative  conj  unction,  etc.  See  the  adjec- 
tive*.—Ecliptic  conjunction,  fee  rrti^^c  -  FarUle 
conjunction*,  an  exact  conjunction,—  Platte  conjunc- 
tion', a  iiinjunctlon  within  the  plnnets'  orbs, 
conjunctional  <koti-jiitigk'slign-al),«.  [<  con- 
junction +  -<it.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  conjunction :  as,  the  con/uncfiopia/  use  of  a 
word ;  a  conjunctional  term, 
conjunctionallv  (kon-jungk'shon-«l-i),  arfr.  In 
a  conjunctional  manner, 
conjunctiva  (kon-jungk-ti'vU).  a.  used  aa 
pi.  con/sncfit'tr  (-ve).  [NL..'  fcm.  of  LL.  coit- 
^Httcfirtui,  serving  to  connect:  soe  eos/r/ncfircj 
1.  In  until.,  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines 
the  inner  surface  of  the  evelids  and  thence  is 
refiecteil  over  tlie  front  of  the  eyeball,  thus  con- 
joining the  lids  and  the  globe  of  the  eye:  a  con- 
traction of  fUNira  conjunctiva.  In  low  vertebrates 
It  te  rudimentary  and  riou  secretnry,  or  tiot  to  be  demon- 
■tntrd;  in  the  high 
well  defined,  in  nl 
it  fiinxta  a  special  fold, 
lultrane  or  third 


passes  over  the  come 
In  snakea  which  havi 


■  r  verteliratea  which  have  eyelids  It  is 
rds  and  many  reptiles  and  mammals 
hlefly  constituting  the  nlctltatliss 
lid.  It  Is  very  delicate  where  it 
olfcriiiir  no  impediment  to  vlidon- 
iiu  eyelids  s  delicate  cuticle  cole 
Mimes  from  tlw  skin  over  the  eye.  ami  Is  shed  with  tbe  rent 
of  the  cuticle.  The  membrane  la  reirardrd  as  one  of  the 
tunics  or  coals  of  the  eyeball,  like  the  tunica  sclerotica,  etc. 
2.  Iu  cntoni.,  the  membrune  uniting  two  scle- 
rites,  or  hard  jtarta  of  the  ' 
move  freely  on  each  other. 
conjunctiTal  (kon-jungk-ti'val),  a.  [<  < 
fii'a  +  -at.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  co 
tiva — Conjunctival  membrane,  In  anal.,  the  con- 
junctiva. 

It  la  thmwjh  this  system  of  canals  that  the  «n)uisc<itvjf 
mucous  membrane  is  culiUnuoas  with  that  of  the  nose. 

llmltu  and  I'uHjjiaiu,  Physiol ,  |  JS7. 

conjunctive  (kon-jungk'tiv),  a.  and  n.    [=  F. 

conjonctif=  Bp.  conjuntiro  —  Pg.  ronyiiucfiro  = 
It.  coB(7ianfiro,  <  LL.  eonjunc tirus,  serving  to 
connect,  <  L.  rviiri'iiaffu*,  pp.  of  eornioifjcrc,  con- 
nect: see  conjmn,  r„  conjunct,  conjunction.]  I. 
a.  If.  Closely  connected  or  united. 

She's  w  eonjunetlM  to  my  life  and  ML 

Shak,,  Hamlet.  Iv.  7. 

2.  Connecting;  connective;  uniting;  serving 
to  connect  or  unite. 

Some  Iconjunctluns)  are  conjunct i'tv,  and  sonic  disjunc- 
tive, ilarru,  Hermes,  il.  t. 
Conjunctive  mod*  |LU  conjnnetimt  minim,  or  simply 
roniunerirusj,  in  pram.,  the  mode  which  follows  a  condi- 
tional conjunction  or  expresses  some  cotidltloti  or  en 
jrencv.    It  is  more  Irene  rally  called  «Nn/i/ncriiv. 

IL  n.  1.  In  grant.,  the  conjunctive 
Bee  above. — 2.  In  math.,  the  sum  of  rational 
integral  functions,  each  affected  by  an  arbitrary 
multiplier.  The  sum  is  said  to  be  the  crwyiiiif- 
ftre  of  the  fnnctions. 

conjunctively  (kon-jungk'tiv-li),  adr.  In  a 
conjunctive  or  united  manner ;  in  combination ; 


Of  Straalmrg  and  llm  I  may  speak  con)unrtiritv. 

SirU.  W<ttun,  Letters. 

conjnnctivenefu  (kon-jungk'tiv-nes),  «.  The 

quality  of  being  conjunctive.  Johnnon. 
conjunctivitill  (koti-jungk-ti-vj'tis),  n.   [NL.,  < 
iwi>n<-firyi  +  -ifi*.]    In  pathot..  inflammation 
of  tlie  conjunctiva.   It  is  ono  of  the  commonest 
affections  of  the  eye. 

conjunctly  (kon-jungkt'li),  adr.  In  a  conjunct 
manner ;  m  union ;  jointly ;  together. 

They  must  be  understood  conjunctly,  so  as  always  to  iro 
too-ether.  Bp.  Bcotridgt,  Sermons,  I,  xtxl. 

Tlie  theory  of  tlie  syllogism  In  Depth  (far  less  in  Imth 
quantities  conjunctly)  was  not  irericrallzed  by  Aristotle. 

■sir  H .  Hamilton,  lrisciisalons.  p.  8lt5,  note. 
Conjunctly  and  severally,  In  Scot*  lav,  same 
mil  utvrmiln  Iwhlch  see.  ilmler  tmutlut- 

conjuncture  (kon-jungk'ttjr),  n.   [=  F. 
jonctnrc  =  Sp.  conjuntura,  couuntura  =  Pg.  i 
junclura  =  It.  ctoigiuntura,<  conjunrtura,< 
L.  co,i;M),c(n«,  pp.  of  conjungcre.  join  together: 
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conjuncture 

sec  conjoin,  r.,  conjunct.]  1.  A  coming  or  join- 
ing together;  tho  state  of  being  joined: 
ing;  combination;  union;  connection; 
tion.    [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

So  Clod  prosper  you  «t  lintoc,  u  mi! 
Ill  good  time  a  Joyful  tVni'ioscfure. 

11  omit.  Letters,  I.  I.  il. 

Every  «"»»  I*  »  member  of  a  ». -  I.  ty  and  hath  »<-n> 
common  term*  of  union  mid  coiwv,  net  u  re,  which  make  all 
the  budjr  susceptive  of  all  accidents  to  any  part. 

Jer.  Tayivr,  Wurlu  <ed.  isai),  L  lion. 

2.  Combination  of  circumstances  or  affairs; 
especially,  a  critical  statu  of  affairs;  a  crisis. 

It  pleased  (tad  to  make  try-all  of  my  conduct  in  a  een- 
juwrtiir*  of  tbu  greatest  and  moat  pn>ligioua  hazard  that 
ever  the  youth  uf  England  aaw.        .fc'rWyn.  Diary,  Wi. 

I*erhaps  no  man  could,  at  that  omiruriiiw,  hare  rrn. 
dered  idoto  valuable  Krnm  to  tho  court. 

"  ist.  Eng.,  rli. 

which  yi.u  properly 
1  and  supply  a  ,1,1.:,. 


1108 

«onu  and  doitls,  hy 
Hater,  ir.  £ 

II.  trans.  1  (kon-jor').  To  call  on  or  sum- 


I  am  believed  to  conjure,  ra 
whose  power  I  can  do  wonders. 

Beau,  and  ft.,  W 


II.  'rniu.  1  (kon-joi 
and  .end  ».    j***  »  »°"l"°ra:?. 


■  in  a  sole 


J^'j**  largest  i 


t  all  their  own. 

fl.  Carole,  Addresses,  p.  111;. 

conjungedt,  a.  [<  L.  conjung-erc,  join  together 
(see  coiy'oin),  +  -nf2.]    Same  as  conjoined. 

conjuration  (kon-jtj-ra'ahon),  n.  [<  ME.  eon- 
juracioun  =  D.  conjuralic  =  G.  conjuration,  < 
OF.  ooM/wrafKm,  F.  conjuration  =  8p.  conjura- 
cion  =  Pg.  conjuracHo  =  It-  roiwiiiritrioiw,  <  L. 
mn>rafi»<a-),  a  swearing  together,  a  oonspira- 
cy,  ML.  also  enchantment,  adjuration,  <  conju- 
rare,  pp.  eonjuratiu,  couspire,  etc. :  see  conjure. 
The  older  form  (in  ME.  and  F.)  is  «m/«irMon, 
q.  v.l    It.  A  conspiracy;  a  plot ;  a  league  for 


Tho  <wyuf»<i.m  of  Catiline. 

.Sir  T.  fjyot.  The  ttovemonr,  lit.  2S. 


K.WIMUU.UIK  K.  T.  S.X  Int.,  p. 

2.  The  set  of  calling  on  or  invoking  by  a  sacred 
name;  adjuration;  supplication;  solemn  en 
treaty 


r.J  A 
««.....  l«*re. 


implore  with  solemnity;  adjure;  solemnly  en- 
treat. 

The  Provoat  conjured  hlni.  aa  he  waa  a  Christian,  to  go 
and  tell  the  Duke  of  Alia,  tikt  fMmi  waa  then'  etap|n>d 
up,  nor  could  ho  Imagine  why.    tloiceil,  Letters,  1.  Iv.  ts, 
I  evnjurt  you  !  [<•(  him  know, 
What*  cr  waa  tUmn  against  blm,  Cato  did  It. 

.tdduon,  l.'ato. 

2  (kun'jtr).  To  affect  or  effect  by  magic  or 
enchantment:  procure  or  bring  about  by  prac- 
tising the  arts  of  u  conjurer. 

r  maketh  any  circles  about  your  inuurlna- 
■ou  to  beleeue  for  true  what  he  wrilea. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApuL  for  Puetrfe. 

Til*  habitation  which  your  prophet  .  .  .  conjured  the 
dertl  Into.  .Shot..  M.  of  V.,  I.  3. 

3  (kun'jir).  To  call  or  raise  np  or  bring  into 
existence  by  conjuring,  or  as  if  by  conjuring: 
with  up  :  as,  to  conjure  up  a  phantom. 

Thou  knnw'st  my  pralao  of  nature  muat  sincere. 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  eon/ur'd  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp. 

Cvuyer,  Tlie  Talk,  L 
He  cannot  conjnre  up  a  sllcceeatou  of  Images,  whether 
grave  or  gay.  to  nit  across  the  fancy  or  play  In  III*  eye. 

O'gord,  Int.  to  lord  •  Plays,  p.  iliv. 
.  1.  See  ll«t  under  adjure.— 2.  To  charm,  enchant. 
r«,  n.    [ME. .  a  Pr.  rory.r  an  Sp.  eonjuro  ; 
the  verb.]    Conjuration;  enchantment. 
And  (an  ont  of  her  cofrc  take 
Hem  thought  an  hevenly  figure, 
Which  alle  by  charme  and  uy  conjure 
Waa  wrought.       «»«rr,  Conf.  Amnnl..  II.  447. 

(kon-ji'ir'ment),  n.  K  OF.  con- 
jurement  =  It.  congiuramenU),  <  ML  <wt>  ra- 
mrntum.  <  L.  conjurare,  conjure:  see  ciimjm;'',, 
r.J   Adjuration;  solemn  demand  or  entreaty. 


conn*,  ».    See  ron'J. 
connaole',  a.    See  corcnablc. 

conn&scence.connascencytko-nas'ens,  -en-si), 

«.  [<  fYMirwiwenf  .•  Bee  -ence,  -eney.]  1~  The 
birth  of  two  or  more  at  the  same  time :  produc- 
tion of  t wo  or  more  together.  [Rare.] 


SirT.  «rewW,  Vul..  Krr  .  Ill  is 
#2^  fivot1  of  s £q w i t"0^fttli^r  or  ftt  Oi'  sjij.ii 
time.  [Kare.] 

Symphaala  demdei  a  omnaMvuce,  or  irrowlng  tugcthrr 

Inafaaana, 

connascent  (ko-nas' ent),  a.  [<  LL, 
rv«(f-).«,  pjir.  of  coMiM.Iri,  be  born  at  the  same 
time,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  nanci,  be  ban  :  see 
naneent,  and  ef.  cun »«'/•.]  1.  Bom  or  pr<i«luce(l 
together  or  at  the  same  time. — 2.  Growing  to- 
gether or  in  company.  [Hare  in  both  use*.] 
connate  (kon'at),  a.  [»  Sp.  Pg.  It.  connafo.  < 
LL.  connatta,  pp.  of  connasci,  be  born  together : 


see  connatcent,  andef.  coanale.]  1. 
planted  at  or  existing  from  birth;  < 


We  charge  you,  hi  the  name  of  (hnl,  take  h, 
t'nder  this  con^orallon,  »)icak.  my  tord- 

SA«*.,  Hen.  V.,  L  i. 
Answer  mc  truly. 
l.od.  I  will  do  that  without  a  conjuration. 
Fletcher  {and  ilattiivjrr )),  I»vt-ra'  Pnjjtreaa,  Iv.  a. 

3.  A  magical  form  of  words  used  with  the  view 
of  evoking  supernatural  aid ;  an  incantation ; 
an  enchantment ;  a  magic  spell. 
I  wfll  a  m»md  unvaraiili'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  coorae  of  hive  :  what  dnura.  what  chaniu. 
What  conjuralvm.  and  what  nihility  magic 
(Kor  inch  pnK-mllnif  I  am  charg'd  withal) 
I  won  hi>  dannhtcr.  Snai,,  Olhetlo,  I.  3. 

conjuratort  (kon'V>.r4-tor),  n.  [=  F.  conjura- 
fewr  =  Fr.  Bp.  Pg.  eonjur'ador=  It.  comjiuratore, 

<  ML.  conjurator,  a  conspirator,  <  L.  conjurare, 
pp.  conjuratta,  conspire,  etc.:  see  conyurc,  r. 
Cf.  coiytiroT.l  In  old  Jinq.  laic,  one  bound  by  an 
oath  with  others;  a  conjuror;  a  conspirator. 

Kotn  Uictfc  William*  before  rrhenHMl  were  rather  taken 
->1  klMplcloii  ami  leloaafp,  becauae  they  were  ncre  of  bl(H>t 
to  the  eoniuralorw,  then  for  any  pnmed  offence  or  crime. 

tira/ton.  Hen.  TIL,  an.  SB. 

conjure  (kon-j<ir'  or  kun'jer:  see  etym.  and 
defs.),  r. ;  prct.  and  pp.  conjured,  ppr.  conjuring. 
rnistoricany  tho  pron.  is  kun'jer  in  all  senses ; 
but  tho  pron.  kon-jo>',  liitsed  on  mod.  F.  or  the 
L.,  is  now  prevalent  in  certain  senses.  The  dis- 
tinction is  modern.  <  ME.  ronjuren,  counjourrn, 

<  OF.  conjurer,  cunjurer,  mod.  F.  nmjurer  =  Sp. 
Pg.  conjuror  =  It.  congiurare,  <  L.  conjurare, 
swear  together,  assent  with  an  oath,  assent, 
unite,  agree,  conspire,  in  ML.  also  conjure,  ad- 
jure, exorciso,<  com-,  together, + jurarc,  swear: 
see  jurat,  jury,  and  cf.  adjure,  perjure]  I.  in- 
tran*.  If  { koti-j5r' ).  To  swear  together;  band 
together  under  oath ;  conspire ;  plot . 

Hleu  .  .  .  eenlurtxt  ajeywd  loram. 

Wydi/,  i  Kl,  [2  Kl.)  Is.  14  (OrT  ). 

and  nvahirau'^M  hytwen*  hctnaelucn. 
Wpc/i/,  ♦  Kl.  (i  Kt|  ill.  ffl  (<nf.l. 


conjurer,  conjuror  (knn-jor'er,  -< 
and  2;  kun'jer-frr,  -iir.  in  eeiine 
[=  OF.  and  F.  conjure nr  = 


And  In  pniud  rclielUoiii  aniw 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven  •  Kini.. 
Conjured  ogalrut  the  lll|[hcat.     Milton,  V.  L,  It  IBS 

2  (kun'j*r).  To  pruetUc  the  arts  of  a  conjur- 
er: use  arts  to  engage,  or  as  if  to  engage,  the 
aid  of  supernatural  agents  or  elements  in  per- 
'    ;  some  extraordinary  act. 
Therilpnn  he  gan  conjure 
So  tliat  through  hU  enchantement 
Tbla  liwly 


Larue»t  inlreatlea  and  aertoiu  coitjMrrment*. 

Milton,  Education. 

-or,  in  senses  1 
3  and  4),  n. 
ip.  Pg.  conjurador 
=  It.  fongturatore,~<  ML.  conjurator,  a  conjur- 
er, also  one  bound  by  an  oath  with  others,  a 
conspirator :  see  conjura  tor,  and  conjure,  r.]  If. 
One  bound  by  a  solemn  oath;  a  conjurator;  a 
conspirator. — 2.  One  who  solemnly  enjoins  or 
conjures. —  3.  An  enchanter;  one  wno practises 
magic  or  uses  secret  charms ;  a  magician. 

Now  do  I 
Sit  like  a  «,i«Mir<,r  within  my  circle. 
And  them)  the  devils  that  are  rain  d  alumt  inc. 

Dean.  «ml  tl..  Woman  Hater,  v.  Jl 
From  the  account  the  loaer  britlga. 
Tile  fOTi/urer  knuwa  w  ho  »t4de  the  things.  Prior. 

Hence— 4.  One  who  practises  legerdemain;  a 
juggler —  Bird -conjurer*,  an  augur:  a  haruapev ;  one 
who  divine*  by  blrdo.  Also  calle.1  d'nMinVr.-Ho  con- 
jurer, one  who  1»  tar  fioui  lalng  clever  or  leariH-d. 

Sir  ftampaoQ  haa  a  Ron  who  U  expected  to-night,  and  by 
the  account  1  lave  heiml  of  Ilia  education  call  lie  no  con. 
juror.  Contjrrre,  L*j\v  tor  Love,  11.  II. 

conjuring-cup  <kun'j«>r-ing-kup),  n.  Same  as 
sur^irisc-cti/i. 

COnjuTiaOnt,  n.  [ME.  miysrtimit,  conjurittoun, 
coujurrton,  eonjouretmn,  <  OF.  eonjunnon,  eon- 
jureimn,  ctntjurcinuu.  conjurouton,  vernacular 
form  of  conjuration ,  >  ME.  coir/srociouN,  E.  con- 
juration,  q.  v.)  1.  A  conspiracy;  a  conjuration. 
There  la  made  a  strong  raniHnraoiin. 

r.vci./.  i  Ki.  [S  Sam.)  XT.  IS. 

2.  An  enchantment;  a  conjuration ;  a  charm. 

So  ho  leorned  .  .  . 
Ay  to  anncllc  hi*  enentyc 
With  charmea  and  with  eonjuruton*. 
King  Aluaunder  (Weber  i  Metr.  Rom  ).  1.  79. 

conjuror.  «.    See  conjurer. 

conjury  (kun'jer-i),  n.    [<  conjure  +  -t/.]  The 

acts  or  art  of  a  conjurer;  magic;  jugglery. 

[Kare.] 

out  IU  toak  Mjrr  after  Htff.  .  .  .  rxvr- 
over  Itnirirant  iMnut  miO  rowan. ly 
.Wrrfiry,  IhlUh  R^ltoMIc,  I. 

w.    [E.  dial,  var.  of  w*»rl>.]  A 


ContiJitc  l.rxrrx. 


-  con**,  it  know  ;  BrcTeta 


reameallBht. 
«r,  Crmf.  Aniant  ,  III.  ST. 
1  cwnjiire  only  but  to  nine  ^  f  (J  ^ 


Well :  yo  laam  will  liave  your 
it  ►wccllK-arte  ami  buc-Ii  like. 

Met.  tinttetl.  Sylvia's  Loii-m,  v|. 

con  motofkon  roo't<3).  [It.:  con,  <  L.  cuiw,  with ; 
m>tn,  <  L.  wio/iw,  motion,  movement,  <  worcrc, 
pp.  rnofioi,  move:  see  rum-  and  more]    In  mu- 


pp. 

*tr,  with  spirited  movement, 
coun't,  r.    See  cost,  em*, 
.  f.    bee  con^. 


A  dllferrnce  hat  tieeu  m«le  by  aome  :  those  disease,  or 
conditions  which  are  dependent  npon  original  conforms 
tlou  being  called  congenital  :  while  the  dlaeasrs  or  affec- 
tions that  may  have  supervened  daring  gestation  or  deliv- 
ery are  termed  connate.  huutdieon. 

Tlie  convlctloa  that  if  we  are  sent  Into  tile  world  with 
certain  cmnate  principles  of  truth,  those  principles  can. 
not  be  false.  O.  //.  U<c$. 

2.  Cognate;  allied  in  origin  or  nature. 

There  waa  originally  no  greater  mechanical  aptitude, 
and  no  greater  «tcs!iv  to  progrv**,  tu  us  than  In  the  con- 
nate nations  of  northern  Kuro|ie. 

//.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p  49. 
That  keen  acumen  ronnafe  with  daring  tnldncas.  and 
(hat  power  to  govern  linguistic  phenomena,  which  the 
(lottlngeu  profeaaor  has  heretofore  displayed  in  fields  of 
liiTitstlgaUon  embracing  a  wkler  hortmn. 

.luier.  Jour.  I'hUot.,  VII.  SK. 

In  tlie  wilderness  I  find  sosncthing  more  dear  and  con- 
nate than  in  streets  nr  villages       iriaeraoii,  \llsc  .  p  17. 

3.  In  asaf.  and  :o6L,  united:  not  sejinrnted  by 
a  joint  or  suture  ;  confluent ;  s|>ecifie»lty.  in 
entom.,  immovably  united ;  soldered  together. 
Thus,  the  mentum  and  ligula  may  be  connate — 
that  is,  not  separately  movable. — 4.  In  hof., 
united  congenitally :  a  general  term  including 
both  adnate  and  coateMrent.  Some- 
times coherent.  Connate  elytra.  In  C | 
rnlom..  tlHtae  elytra  which  are  immovably  wV 
Miiltvd  at  the  sutnre,  Hie  wings  In  this  v& 
ease  lieing  alnirtcl    Connate  leaf,  a 

U-ld  of  which  the  lower  )ola-s  arc  unite,], 
either  about  the  stem,  if  sessile,  or  aliove 
the  petiole.  If  pctiolate :  In  tlie  first  case 
it  Is  t*-r04ia!e ;  in  the  second,  peltate. 

connate- perfoliate  < kon'at -per- 
fo'li-at),  a.  In  fcof.,  connate  about 
the  stem  by  a  broad  base :  said  of  opposite 
leaves. 

COnnation  (ko-na'shon),  «.  [<  LL.  connatnn, 
connate:  see  connate,  and  cf.  co<»i»«/kmi.]  1. 
Connection  by  birth;  natural  union,  lir.  II. 
More.  [Kare.J — 2.  In  ffA  and  anal.,  the  for- 
mation and  production  of  two  things  together; 
original  union;  junction  from  the  Srst:  a*,  ihe 
connu  tiori  of  the  toes  of  a  palmiped  bird  by  their 
webs ;  connntioN  of  two  processes  of  bone  which 
arise  by  a  single  center  of  ossification.  Con- 
nation  is  an  earlier  and  more  intimate  or  com- 
plete union  than  confluence.  See  wnffwesf.  '2. 

connational  (ko-na'shgn-al),  a.  [<  connatinn 
+  -al.]  Of  the  same  origin ;  counccted  bv 
birth. 

connatural  (ko-nat'u-ral),  a.  [=  F.  ronnafitrW 
=3  Sp.  Pg.  connatural  =  It.  connaturale,  <  ML. 
coHsotiira/u,  <  L.  com-,  together,  +  naturali*. 
natural,  etc. :  see  natural.  I  1.  Of  the  same  na- 
ture; like  in  quality  or  kind;  closely  related 
or  assimilated. 

Often  it  falls  out  that  great  SolemniUes  arc  walled  on 
with  great  Disasters  or  rather,  Indeed,  as  Wing  cohmhih. 
raf,  lii.  y  can  hardly  be  asunder,  ftssrr,  nironicles,  p  ii« 

.«f.vrea,  r.  L..  ki.  &a. 
2.  Belonging  by  birth  or  nature;  intimately 
pertaining;  connate;  inborn. 

These  anwtlons  are  connatural  to  us.  and  as  we  grow 
up,  so  do  they.  Sir  H-  L Ettrnnac. 

Hut  In  spite  of  Its  power  of  assimilation,  ttirre  Is  much 
of  the  speech  of  Knglsud  which  haa  never  become  p»n«nr». 
ra(  to  the  Anglican  people. 

fi.  P.  JfarsA,  Lects  on  Eng.  Lang.,  l 

connaturallty  (ko-nat-u-ral'i-ti),  n.  [=  OF, 
eoNiMfuni/ife,  conmiluralete  =  Pg.  ronrMirstrfifi- 
dad*  =  It.  rvitiNttfiira/ifr),  <  MI.,  •possn/wrri/i- 
ta{t')»,  <  rwtiidfura.i*.-  see  connatural.]  Par- 
ticipation in  the  same  nature ;  natural  union  or 
relation. 


[Hare.] 
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ts  a  ceinwlwnafify  ami  cnngrnltr  between  that 
,  ,  Aiut  that  future  c*uitc  of  the  soul. 

Sir  31.  UaSe,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  12. 


(ko-nat'u-ral-iz),  r.  I.    [<  con- 
( +  -<•■».]  To  connect  by  nature;  adjust 
or  reconcile  naturally.  [Rare.] 

Bow  often  bavo  >ou  been  forced  to  swallow  sickness 
.  .  .  before  nor  yon  could  emnaiuraliie  your  mlduiiilii 
rrvela  to  your  temper.  J.  Scott,  Christian  life,  I.  4. 

conDatur.il iv  ( ko-nat'u-rnl-i),  arfr.  In  a  eon- 
natural  manner;  oonnateiy;  by  nature;  orlgi- 
nally.    Sir  M.  Halt. 

There  exist*  lietween  our  own  being  and  the  world  of 
externalities  a  wide  range  of  connatural!;/  established  re- 
latMaa.  Mimt.  IX  rs, 

connaturaluess  (ko-nafa-ral-ne*),  a.  Partici- 
pation In  the  same  nature;  natural  onion  or 
relation. 

i  la  the  sweetness  of  our  aiua,  such  til*  mttuttural- 
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Ever  while  you  lite  hare  two  plota  to  your  tragedy. 
The  grand  point  i|,1[^,^'Mll,^llH'";i1J't",:,,11}';i^|I1>',;|"'tu^ 

Connection  between  canse  and  effect.  WkewrU. 

All  the  requisite  nervooa  connect  ions  are  fully  cetab- 
lialied  during  Ule  brief  embryonic  calatence  ot  ewch  crea- 
ture. J.  riekr,  Evolution!*!,  p.  sin. 

2.  The  act  of  connecting;  the  act  of  uniting, 
associating, or  bringinglnto  relation. —  3.  Sexu- 
al intercourse. —  4.  Relationship  by  family  ties, 
more  particularly  by  distant  consanguinity  or 

especially  a 


Bp.  Attertmrp,  Bermuda,  L,  Pre!,  to  ii. 

connature  (ko-na'tur),  a.  [<  eon-  +  nature.  Cf. 
connafHraf.1  Likeness  in  nature)  or  kind ;  iden- 
tity or  similarity  of  character. 

Connature  waa  deltaed  aa  likeness  In  kind,  either  between 
two  eliange*  In  consciousness  or  between  twontAtea  of  con- 
actouaneea.  //  Spencer.  Frio,  of  PsychoL,  f  371. 

connanght  (kon'at),  n.  fAppar.  named  from 
Cimnauqht.  a  province  of  Ireland.)  A  kind  of 
cotton  cloth  used  as  a  foundation  for  embroi- 
dery. Also  called  Jara  rannu  and  tiriie  Colbert. 

conne't,  r.  A  Middle  Englisli  form  of  cost, 
cvtnt. 

conne-t,  r.  t.  A  Middle  English  form  of  eon*. 
connect  (ko-nekt'),  r.  [*■  F.  connecter  =  8p. 
ronecfor  nit.  oonarf tere,  <  L.  conneetere,  usually 
ewseeferc,  pp.  conncreut,  ctinejut,  bind  together, 
connect,  (com-,  co-,  together,  +  iirrferc,  pp. 
lumut,  bind,  tie,  =  Skt.  y  nak,  bind:  see  iirxu.] 
L  tram.  To  bind  or  fnstcu  together;  join  or 
unite ;  conjoin ;  combine ;  associate  closely :  as, 
to  mniwrf  ideas ;  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  connect* 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic. 

To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  do  great,  no  small : 
He  (ill*,  Be  bounda,  conned*,  and  coital*  all. 

Pot*,  Essay  on  Man,  t  aso. 
Now,  In  the  earlleat  itatee  of  society,  all  truth  that  haa 
any  Interest  or  importance  for  man  will  connect  Itself  with 

heaven.  Ik  l/uineey,  Style,  II. 

The  English  .  .  .  aaw  their  sovereign  •  •  <  cunHeetin/t 
himself  by  the  strongest  Ilea  with  the  mnet  faithless  and 
■  Blnreilaaa  pcrarentor.    Haeaulaf/,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 


'o  join,  unite,  or  cohere. 

■t  connect  with  what  goes  before. 

Bp.  Home. 

By  eonnec- 


r.  By  eonnec- 
conjotntly;  co- 


connectedly  (ko-nek'tcd-li ),  nrfr 
tion ;  in  a  connected  man 
hercutly,  as  an  argument. 

connecting-cell  (io-nek'ting-sel),  n.  A  term 
used  byHarvev  for  hctermytt. 

connecting- link  (ko-nck'tmg-lingk),  it.  1.  A 
chaiu-link  having  a  movable  section,  ao  that 
it  can  be  used  to  unite  two  portions  of  a  chain. 
Also  called  coupling-link. —  2.  Figuratively, 
anything  that  links  or  joins  one  thing  to  an- 
other; that  which  serves  to  connect  or  unite 
members  of  a  series,  or  to  fill  a  hiatus  between 
them :  as,  a  connecting-link-  in  an  argument,  or 
in  a  chain  of  evidence:  a  connecting-link  be- 
tween two  orders  of  being. 

connecting-rod (ko^nek'tlng-rod),  n.  In engin. : 
(a)  The  coupling-rod  which  connects  the  pis- 
ton with  the  crank  of  the  driving-wheel  axle  of 
a  locomotive  engine.  See  cut  under  Utcomo- 
tirc.  (6)  The  outside  coupling-rod  which  con- 
nects the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine,  (e) 
The  rod  connecting  the  cross-head  of  a  beam- 
engine  with  that  end  of  the  working-beam  which 
plays  over  the  cylinder. 

connection,  connexion  (ko-nek'shon),  n. 
[Prop,  connexion,  connection  being  a  false  spell- 
ing, like  iCrciion,  deflection,  inflection,  reflection, 
after  the  supposed  analogy  of  affection,  dejec- 
tion, etc..  which,  however,  depend  on  verbs 
(affect,  deject,  etc.)  in  which  the  /  really  belongs 
to  the  L.  pp.  and  supine  stem,  whereas  in  con- 
nect, deflect,  etc.,  it  is  a  part  of  the  present 
stem;  <  F.  otinitcjriwa  =  tip.  conerion  =  Pg. 
connexOo  =  It.  or>nM«*«iii«if,  <  L.  cosaftrio{M-), 
usually  cimexto(n-),  <  conneetere,  concctcre.  pp. 
connexwt,  concxu»,  connect:  see  romnrcf.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  connected  or  joined ;  union 
by  function,  by  an  intervening  substance  or 
medium,  by  dependence  or  relation,  or  by  or- 
der in  a  series. 


Hut.  pray,  Mr.  lYemlanL  are  you  acquainted  at  all  with 
any  of  my  eimnesian*  I  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  111.  X 

Now  « hell  know  what  a  deace  of  a  fellow  alie  haa 
fthtftiu-d ;  ahc'U  know  ahc  haa  put  an  affront  upon  a  ovn- 
section  of  the  Todwortht! 

J.  T.  Trottbridae,  Coupon  Honda,  p.  74. 

6.  A  circlo  of  persons  with  whom  one  is  brought 
into  more  or  less  intimate  relation :  as,  a  large 
business  connection/  hence,  anv  member  of 
such  a  circle. — 6.  An  association  or  united 
body ;  a  religious  sect :  as,  the  Methodist  con- 
nection. 

It  was  a  tolerably  comfortable  cbua  of  the  community, 
that  dreadful  connection.   Mrs.  Otiptutnt,  Salem  Chapel,  fl. 

7.  A  series  or  set  of  circumstances  or  notions ; 
a  number  of  related  notions  or  matters  under 
consideration,  or  thought  of  together:  especial- 
ly in  the  phrases  in  thin  connection  or  in  Uiat  con- 
nection (that  is,  in  connection  with  the  matter 
now.  or  then,  mentioned  or  under  discussion). 

Christian  Connection.  See  c*ri.t«»i.  «.,  5  (.■>,  - 
To  maJte  connections,  t..  J. .In  or  me  t  oiwvially  a  tail 
way-train  or  a  «tuanil««it,  at  the  place  and  time  Intended  : 
aa.  he  (ailed  to  mate  connection,  at  New  York.  IColloq. ) 
-Syn,  L  Jiinrtion.eU.-.  (are  nnim);  coherence,  conUnu- 
lly,  aaaoelation,  alllau.*.  Iiiterconnic,  communication,  af- 
finity.-*. Hdatice,  etc.   See  retatwn. 

connectional  connoxional  (ko-nek'shon-al), 
a.    [<  connection,  connexion,  +  -«/.]    1.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
union.— 2.  Pertaining  to 
connection. 

That  In  all  the  connectional  Interesta  of  the  united 
church  there  would  be  from  the  rcry  eonimenceinvnt  the 
muat  practical  union.  Cartel,  V nion,  (let.  IS,  lull,  p.  SSi 

connectival  (kon-ek-trv»l  or  ko-uek'ti-val),  a. 
[<  ctmnectice  +  -«/.]  Relating  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  connective. 

connective  (ko-nek'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  con- 
nectif,  <  NL.  ronafTKrat*,  <  L.  eonsccferc,  con- 
nect': eee  connect  and  -ire.  Cf.  coanexii'e.]  L 
a.  Having  the  power  of  connecting;  serving  or 
tending  to  connect;  connecting. 

There  are  times  when  prepoaillom  totally  hwe  their  eon- 
iwcf ice  nature,  beilnr  converted  Into  silverba. 

flarrit,  llermea,  11,  8. 
Connective,  tissue,  In  anal.,  a  tfaaue  of  ineaoUaatlc  orl- 
irt'i.  compuard  of  fualf'irtn  and  branching  celU  with  tlbrtl- 
■ated  fnlerrellular  mtlaitajice.  It  fornw  the  corinm  and  the 
tendon*  and  ligament*,  and  constitute*  the  framework  of 
the  varUiu*  orirau*  in  winch  their  proper  i-ella  are  ana- 
UUied.  It  rtelils  gelatin  on  IhnTuw.  The  cutneeiint- 
timnte  oroup  cnibrai-ea  eontfeeetlve  tiaane  proper,  bone, 
dentine,  cartilage,  and  mucoue  tiaaue.  Theve  are  all  de- 
rived from  the  meaohlaat. 

II.  ii.  That  which  connects,  speciacally— («) 
In  oram.,  a  word  naml  to  connect  worda,  rlauaea,  and  acn> 
tenora.  In  Uie  wldeat  aenao  thii  term  includea  relaltrea 
and  word*  derived  from  them,  many  adverbe.  prei«M>itli>ri* 
(aa  conneuting  verba  and  adjective*  with  nouna,  or  one 
iKiun  with  anotherx  ami  conjunction* ;  but  It  I*  moat  fre 
i|nentty  applied  to  conjunctions  (6)  In  bit.,  the  ptirtlon 
of  the  filament  which  connect*  the  two  velU  of  all  anther. 
See  at  a  men,  (r)  Io  snsl.  sad  imif.,  a  ncrvoua  eommt* 
•art  *,  a  cord  between  two  ganglia :  dlatlnavilahed  from 
jrtfiii^fien. 

connectlvely  (ko-nek'tiv-li),  adc.  In  a  con- 
nective manner;  by  union  or  conjunction; 
jointly. 

Whenever  they  (tha  peoplel  can  unite  connectieetu,  or 
by  imputation.  S<e\n. 

connectivnm  (kon-ek-ti'vutn).  n.  [NX.,  neut. 
of  connecrtrtui ;  see  ownaeclice,]  In  <i w«f.  and 
phyriol.,  a  tisetie  belonging  to  the  connective- 
tissue  gfiup. 

connector  (ko-nek'tor),  it.  connect  +  -or.] 
One  who  or  {hat  which  connects.  "Specifically 
(«i>  III  rA'M.,  aamall  flexible  tube  furcolinectlluc  the  elidt 
CJg  glaa*  tube*  In  pneumatic  eiperiment*.  (6)  In  elect.,  a 
device  for  holding  two  jiarta  of  a  conductor  In  intimate 
contact  ;  a  blndlug-scrcw;  a  clamp,  (c)  A  car-ooapling. 
I  uit 

connellite  (ko-nel'It),  n.  [Named  after  a  Brit- 
ish chemist,  CiMwli.]  A  rare  sulphatocblo- 
rid  of  cop|>er,  ocenrring  in  slender  hexagonal 
crystals  of  a  fine  blue  color  In  Cornwall,  Ktig- 


conner-  (kon'tr  or  kun'er),  n.  [Also  aiMata' ;  < 
cons  +  -er1.]  1.  One  who  gives  steering  direc- 
tions to  the  helmsman  of  a  ship. — 2t-  A  per- 
son who  stood  upon  a  cliff  or  an  elevated  P«rt 
of  the  ae*vcoaat  in  the  time  of  the  herring-fish- 
ing, to  point  out  to  the  fishermen  by  signs  the 
course  of  shoals  of  fish ;  a  balker. 

Conner3  (kun'er),  ».  [Also  eonnor,  cunner; 
origin  obscure.]  1.  An  English  name  of  the 
(  remlahrut  mefo/w,  a  fiah  of  the  family  Labridtr. 
—  2.  See  runner. 

connext,  r.  t.  [<  L.  connexus,  conexv*,  pp.  of  con- 
neetere, conectere,  ioin  together:  see  connect.] 
To  link  together;  join;  connect. 


All  - 


lib  that  general  harmony  ao  nai 
le  little  part  can  lie  DifcMtng  to  tlw 


exejj  ami  dl*|>^<-< 
illuatratlunaf  tin 


8b1 


with  Uil 


by  n  * 
Uilue, 


t  luirnvony 
Joln'd  in  connexion  aweel. 

MMon,  P.  I...  «, 


Conner'  (kun'er).  n.  [<  co«2  +  -erl.]  One 
who  tests,  examines,  or  inspects;  one  who  has 
a  special  knowledge  of  anything.    See  ale- 


s:«j.  cosncT. 


//.  Jonoon,  King  Janice's  Coronation  Eutertalliment. 

connex  (kon'eks),  n.  [<  L.  conncjrn*,  pp. :  see 
the  verb.]  In  grom.,  any  mixed  form  consist- 
ing partly  of  points  ami  partly  of  lines,  or  of 
other  diverse  elements;  specifically,  a  three- 
dimensional  system  of  elements  each  consist- 
ing of  a  line  and  a  point  in  a  fixed  plane,  or  a 
four-ilimensional  system  of  elements  each  con- 
sisting of  a  plane  and  a  point  in  space.  Tho 

on/er  of  s  connex  ut  tile  degree  of  Ita  equation  111  polnt- 
cooedtnalea  ;  Ita  doe*  t*  tbe  degree  of  ita  equation  in  tan- 
gential coordinate*  <or  the  claaa  of  the  enveloping  curve 
or  biirfuce  when  the  point  la  fixed). 

connexion,  n.    See  conncrfion, 

connexional,  a.    See  connectional. 

connexity  i  ko-nek'si-ti),  n.  [As  connex  +  ^'fjr.J 
The  state  of  being  eonueeted. 

Tile  rtninexi'ty  of  a  neural  group.  G.  It.  Leoyt. 

connexiva,  n.    Plural  of  cotinexintni. 

connexivet  (kti-nek'siv),  a.  [=  Sp.  eoncxiro  = 
I'g.  eonMcn'ro,  <  I<L.  cimnexienn,  etinexicut,  serv- 
ing to  eounect,  <  L.  eonnextu,  eonexiu,  pp.  of 
conneetere,  contettrc,  connect :  see  connect.  Cf. 
connfc/irc.]  Connective 

ltrollght  In  b)  Ihit  connejiee  lartlclc,  Thelefore  Hieti. 
II.  S41  Milton,  Tctrachonlnn. 

connexivum  (kon-ek-si'vum),  n. :  pi.  connrj-iro: 
(-va).  [NL.,  neut.  of  I»L,  connttririt*,  cdncxirn*, 
nerving  to  unito:  see  connextrc .]  In  cntom..  the 
flattened  lateral  border  of  the  abdomen  of  be- 
mipteroua  insects,  separated  by  deep  grooves 
or  sutures  from  the  tergal  and  ventral  surfaces, 
and  frei|uently  much  dilated,  so  that  it  extends 
beyond  the  betnelytron  in  repose. 

ronnictation  (kon-ik-ta'Bhon),  n.  [<  L.  com-  + 
nietatio{H-),  winking,  <  nirtorc,  pp.  nicf«fiMf 
wink:  see  evmnire]  The  act  of  winking.  Baiteo. 

conniet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cony. 

conning't,  «•  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  cun- 
ning1. 

conning2  (kon'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  am'*,} 
The  act  of  one  who  cons  or  pores  over  a  lesson. 

conning3  (kon'ing  or  kun'ing).  n.  [Verjial  n. 
of  con^c.J  The  act  or  art  of  directing  a  helms- 
man in  steering  or  piloting  a  vessel. 

conning-tower  (kon'ing-t»u'<-r),  n.  The  low, 
donie-shaped,  shot -proof  pilot-house  of  a  war- 
vessel,  particularly  an  ironclad. 

conniption  (ko-nip'shon).  n.  An  attack  of 
hysteria;  a  fit"  of  rage  or  vexation.  [Slang, 
IT.  8.] 

connivance  (ko-ni' vans),  n.  [Leas  correct 
form  for  rwnmrencr,  also  written  eonnirenei) ; 
<  F.  CMnnircnrt-  =  Sp.  Pg.  connifcncio  —  It.  eon- 
nivenxa,  <  L.  conniroifiVi,  ronirrnfia,  <  connircrc, 
conirerc,  connive:  see  conniry,]  1.  The  act  of 
conniving,  tacitly  permitting,  or  indirectly  aid- 
ing; collusion  by  withholding  condemnation  or 
exposure ;  tacit  or  implied  encouragement,  es- 
pecially of  wrong-doing. 

It  1*  better  to  mitigate  usury  by  declaration  than  to  aof- 
fer  it  to  rage  Icy  wnniNiiwr  Jtanwi.  t  anrj . 

■tetter  had  It  bocne  fur  him  that  the  heathen  had  heat.! 
the  tame  of  lilt  Justice  than  of  hi*  wilfull  roniu'reiwe  and 
partiality.  JfiVfon.  On  lief,  of  Bomb.  Bemonst. 

such  abuse*  had  gradually  prevailed  and  gained  siren irth 
by  eonnimisce.  HaltOM. 

2.  In  the  late  of  dieoree,  specifically,  the  cor- 
rupt consenting*  of  a  married  person  to  that 
conduct  in  tho  spouse  of  which  complaint  is 
afterward  mude.  lii*kot>. 

connivancyt  (ko-nl'van-sl),  n.  Same  as  coniii- 
mnrc  or  connieency. 

connive  (ko-niv'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  connim!, 
ppr.  ronniriso-.  [=  >.  conniter,  <L.  connircn. 
usually  crinirrrc,  wink,  wink  at,  overlook  an  er- 
ror or  crime,  <  <v»mi-,  co-,  +  'ulcere,  wink,  akin  to 
nicerc,  beckon,  freq.  sicfaK.  wink.]  I.  isfrox.-. 
It.  To  wink. 

Tlie  artl.l  i«  to  tench  them  bow  to  nod  Jlldlclooaly,  U» 
cunnie.  vtlth  eltlo  rc>e.  Si*ctator,  No. 
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connive 

Hence  —  2.  To  wink,  or  refrain  from  looking, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  on  at  a  culpable  |MT»on 
or  Ml  J  give  Kid  or  encouragement  by  silence 
or  forbearance  ;  conceal  knowledge  of  a  fault 
orwroug:  followed  by  n<  (formerly  sometimes 
with  M). 

Kilt  what  avail  d  It  Eli  t.>  He  himself  blameless,  while  ho 
Mur  i/  ill  others  that  were  aboralnalde  ! 

Mill' m,  Hut  Ens.,  IU 


/  were  reduces!  to  the  extremity  of  f  iiulnc 
r  rimniiv,;  u<  the,  mcthisla  practise!  t' ■  mi |ijil y 
Uiem  with  Bfovlaloiks.      f7nfd*iitirA,  Cultivation  of  Taste. 

3.  To  be  in  secret  complicity;  have  a  furtive 
orckttidcstitie  tiitderslumlinx:  followed  by  infa: 
as,  tn  rumiiiv  tilth  one  in  a  wrongful  act,  [Col- 
loq.  or  rare. J  —  4f.  To  waive  objection  ;  act  as 
if  satisfies!;  acquiesce:  used  absolutely. 

t'pun  the  l'upo'j  tlircatulnixtoctisimmunicatethc  Kins, 
T1iiir.Uno  rutml  ufsm  his  lUihonnvk,  and  the  Kin*  con- 
wired,  fluavr,  ClimnU  leu,  p.  IL 

To  slum-  I  tun  not  flint,  tint  affable,  mm  y«e  aay,  ...  I 
relent,  I  iviiiniiv,  insist  aftaldr  Jaek. 

>Wit  ml  ttekktr.  Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  1. 

St.  To  tamper:  followed  by 

Nor  were  they  |statiitea| 
Kit*  In  the  k»t  syllable. 


to  be 


Lira. 

U.t  tram.  To  shut  one's  eyes  to;  wink  at; 
tacitly  |>i-nnit. 
Ulvorcea  were  not  mtW  only,  hut  with  eye  open  al- 

Jfilfiia. 

(ko-ni'vens),  n.    Same  as  n>«»i- 
r<(rtcc. 

Connivencyt(ko-nrvr;n-Bi),  a.    1.  Connivance. 

1  have  connlr'd  ot  Hum,  your  friend  and  yon, 
But  what  1m  jf.it  by  thin  ronnt m wv  / 

/■Ve/rAer  (ftnsf  unclA-vi.  Lore'*  t'nro, 

2.  In  nat.  hut.,  convergence;  close  approach. 
Henthatn, 

Also  rviitnrrtliicy. 
connivent  (ko-nt'vent),  a.    [=  F.  coitnt'rcuf  — 
Pg.  It.  roitBircflff,  <  L.  conn  ircB  (.-)»•,  roiittv»j((-)«, 
ppr.  of  fviniiicrrc.  eonirere:  see  omnirr.'}  If. 
Conniving;  wilfully  blind  or  tolerant. 

Initial  .  .  .  tmmitrol,  .  .  .  or.  IF  t  mny  n  my,  usrt 
tanl  awl  supine.  Milton,  Divorce,  II.  S, 

2.  Iii  nnt.  hut.,  having  a  gradually  inward  di- 
rection; converging;  coming  in  contact:  as, 
the  ronnicent  wings  of  an  insect,  or  petals  of  a 
flower.  In  imiar,  specifically  applied  to  circular  folds 
of  the  niocooM  menihrnne  of  the  Intestine,  Ijimr  In  aeries 
alotnr  the  inner  wnll  of  Ihe  tulw  ansl  pcojectirur  into  ita 
lumen,  inrmalns  the  slwotiiliii  ami  secrclluii  surface: 
mm,  the  cooni'ieist  valves  tvalrnlir  connlvcnteaX 
conniver  (ku-ni'ver),  ii.   One  who  eonuives. 

Abettors,  counscllora.  1 
nn-<  nniitnliirt ;  each  oft 
Oajfk  t 

conniving  (ko-ni'ving),  )i.  a.    [Ppr.  of  comiirr, 

I-.]    Same  as  eo»nirent.  'J. 
Connochffltes  (kon-o-krj'tcz),  B.     fXI,.  (Lien- 


lutein  1;  abto  improp.  f  'onnochirte*,  <<«»<*•*<•- 
tm:  <  Or.  A'Vmi',  beard.  +  rain?,  mane  (XL. 
thieta,  a  bristleVj  A  genus  of  antilopine  rumi- 
nants, represented  by  the  wildebeest  or  gnu,  ''. 
gnu.  Nee  </««.  Also  called  Catoblepan. 
Connoisseur  (kou-i-sur'  or  -ser').  a.  [<  F.  ros- 
noiimenr,  formerly  cognois*cur.  now  coiiN«ijnci(r, 
<  OF.  fMiiiww,  eosnissrwitr,  nmiioutur,  etc. 
(=  Pr.  muuuarrt,  rtmoiiutedor  =  Sp.  ftini>ntlor  = 
Pg.  eonAiwrrfor  =  It.  roiM»«iiV>rr),  <  OF.  couoittrr, 
ronnoiirtre  (conihimii-),  F.  coNHttitrr  {counai**') 
B  Pr.  follower,  oHioMsxrr  =  Hp.  eommttr  (o>m.  ), 
«iii«crr  =  Pg.  coiilVor  =  It.  <vfi»fMf«r,  know,  < 
L.  ruj/ainwvrc.  know:  see  mijuitmn.  ro^NiciJiirc, 
eogtix,  fw/«o»n\]  A  critical  judge  of  any  art, 
particularly  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  music; 
one  competent  l«  pass  a  critical  judgment:  as, 
a  oMnnMsritr  of  carving",  j  a  "WHIpflillfr  of  lace. 

Voar  IVmsoii  k'arn  >t.  yoa  ll  N.  Hon 
To  uct  the  iinnir  i>i  <.«iii.j«»rii/,     Suhii  Poflrj . 
What  o«iio^~<-iir»  km)  of  Mono-  plctiiren  tialnlcd  by 
Raphael  In  lilt  youth  may  Im  >aM  of  this  caiii|«l|[ii.  It 
wja  in  Krcdtiric'M  early  haul  manner. 

Jfmviii/ay,  Frederii'  Ihe  lireat. 
The  roiinoou'iir  Im  "  one  wbo  knowa,"  aa  oppmcl  to  Km. 
diUttont,  who  only  "think™  that  he  knowa.' 

Fnirholt.  Mil,  Term*  of  Art.  p-  \T,. 

connolflsonrship  (kon-i-sfir'shlp  or  -ser'ship), 
«.  (<  cimRoiittH'ur  +  •*hiii.~]  The  nMe  or  part 
of  a  connoisseur;  critical  judgment  in  matters 
of  art . 

How  well  hi.  n,um»'#*mrrAi*|i  nililernlllllill. 

The  graceful  In  n  I.  ami  the  Tnln|rtiinii«  mwhII- 

Hunm.  i Tuldc  HaroW,  iv.  it. 

Connor,  ».    See  i-vin«/Ta,  1. 

connotate  (kon'o-tat).  r.  /, ;  pret.  and  pp.  roii- 
nnlolrii,  pjir.  ron'nntuthui.  (<  ML.  *rn»tuiMluM, 
pp.  of  rvinnotarr,  connote:  see  r»«»ofc.]  To 
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denote  secondarily ;  refer  to  something  besides 
the  object  named ;  Imply  the  existence  of  along 
with  or  as  correlated  to  the  object  named ; 
connote:  thus,  the  term  "father"  ennmilalrii  a 
"child'':  used  especially  of  qualities  whose  ex- 
istence is  implied  by  adjective*:  distinguished 
from  drnotate,  (Unot'e. 

Law  ami  puniMliUH-nt  Islnu  rt-latiiini,  and  mutually  ron- 
nolatiHif  eai'h  the  otller. 

Hy.  llfU».M:  TIki  l'aaaiolu,  p.  519  (Ord  MS.). 

foyj'a  foreaeclnir  dotii  not  inehule  or  ovnnofii/e  preib-. 
tcnnldltie.  Ilnmiimul, 

connotation  (kon-o-ta'shon),  «.  [=  F.  ennno- 
Uitiun  :  .  Kp.  /•'^.'iH'.vii'oni  —  1'^.  ,,h,,'>,,^,i,  ,i,i,  . 
>IL.  *c»iti»»f«<iVi(ii-),  <  mmtotart,  pp.  'eonnota- 
(m*,  connote:  see  cv»»oU\]  I.  Secondary  de- 
notation ;  reference  to  something  besides  the 
object  named. 

In  regard  to  the  word  Mark,  wo  merely  annex  to  It  the 
ayllatilc  lu-aa  |  arid  It  la  Immediately  indicated  that  all  eoM- 
nobilioN  ia  drojificil.  Jame*  MM.  Human  Mind,  l&. 

2.  That  which  constitutes  the  meaning  of  a 
word;  the  aggregation  of  attributes  expressed 
by  a  word ;  that  which  a  word  means  or  implies : 
distinguished  from  denotatum,  See  extract,  and 
tiiHiuite,  v. 

The  noire  uaual  mode  ot  derlarlllit  the  runiuVnlion  of  a 


Gonocephalltidas 


eoltloitatlve  I* 
hole  ivinnolalo 
orporeMl,  orwati 
and  mo;  or  we 


iiMine  ii.  by  j,redUtatlii|t  two  ,,t 
wbkdi  make  up  anions  them 
the  name  to  tie  deltued,  oi,  Mai 
bjiIiumUhL  ratfiKinl  l-iny,  ahap 
employ  iuinm  which  nsinntc  areeral  of  the  attribute,  nt 
onee,  aa,  Moil  la  a  rational  animal  alialied  »o  and  mo. 

J.  S.  Mill.  U0H,  I.  rill  t  2. 

connotative  (ko-no'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  cmvoUitif 
=  Sp.  Pg.  coitMotafiro,  <  ML.  cunuotatiriui,  <  *eoii- 
ivo//ifiM,  pp. of  conmititre,  connote:  see  connolr, 
coHMila'eT]  Having  Uie  quality  of  connoting; 
implying  an  attribute  while  denoting  a  subject : 
applied  to  any  terra  which  connotates  or  con- 
notes anything,  in  whatever  sense  those  verbs 
may  be  used.  |The  Latin  eiiulialent  ronnw(ari™«  la 
frouuetit  In  Ihcacliidiiatli-  wrltern.fioin  Alrx»inl»r<if  llaba, 
one  of  the  earlleat,  who  jftica  refirlird  <r/<]*tlttttv  aa  the 
ex|ilivuleiit  of  nornrn  c^nnijtand,  to  William  of  tlrcam,  who 
aaya:  MAeuni«uf4ilire  name  U  that  whirh  Hik'nlllt^ione  thluir 
pHmatllyaisl  aimcher  aeroiularlly  ;  ami  anrh  a  nam«pr»|H 
erly  ha»  a  nominal  definition,  .  .  .  ami  frei|iwntrj  a  jmrt 
ot  tliMl  definition  oni;ht  to  be  plaeed  in  the  nominative  and 
part  in  omMl.cle  omm,  .  .  .  aa  wiili  the  noun  ir*iK  .  .  . 
Hi  it  «  hl«  h  i««.eatew  wblti  neaa."  Thw  «nr.l  l«  il«nd  In  UiU 
Men»e  in  older  Knallah  w ntera.  Se.onO  modern  wrilcra, 
aa  Jame,  Mill,  hare  iwed  it  In  nearly  tlw  aame  way ;  but 
J  S,  Mill  «  Inttarore  ha*  nrtlbHabol.  alollralile  of  the  old 


Some  rramniariaim  have  aaid  that  an  sdicetire  only 
eonnofru,  ami  nieana  nnUilna  by  llaelf. 

Home  Tmke.  Hivrralolla  ol  Purity,  IL  <L 

connotive  (ko-no'liv),  a.  [<  connotr  +  -ire. 
Of.  rvwnofufire.J  Connoting;  significant;  con- 
veying the  meaning,  as  of  a  worxl;  connotative. 

Mr.  S^neer,  .  .  .  liTefcrrinjr  to  use  a  term  enasnfire  of 
true  humility  and  the  limitations  of  the  hiiniMn  mind. 
rallM  Ihia  niyalrrioil*  olijett  ol  relluiolia  fv>  II iik  "  1  lie  I'll, 
knowniile."  Pop-Hti.  Jfo.,XXVL  407. 

connubial  (ko-nu'bi-al).  o.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  conwa- 
bial  =  It.  (•tlnsB0i'll'<•,  <  I~  nnmuhialui,  usually 
<«/hnWi.>-,  <  e»MBu//i«n«i,  usually  ruHulnum,  mar- 
riage,<  com-,  eo-,  together,+  nuherc,  veil,  marry : 
see  nubile,  mipriaf.}  Pertaining  to  marriage ; 
nuptial;  springing  from  or  proper  to  ihe  mar- 
ried state;  matrimonial;  conjugal. 

Nor  tum'il.  I  seen, 
Adam  from  lila  fair  ap»u>e,  not  Kve  th.-  ritea 

MyMteriislB  ol  .-unwvi  W  hive  reluaeil. 

Jliffos.  P.  L,  iv.  74S 

I  • 

..  .cat  are  t hurt 
UeldmitK  Pea.  VIL,  1.  ttM. 

-  BjrtL  f',iBiw«|nf.  //ymeiunf,  etc.    See  matrimonial. 
COnnubiallty  (ko-nu-bi-itl'j-ti),  ii.    [<  ronsufcin. 
+  •''*-]    1.  The  state  of  being  connubial. —  2. 
Anything  pertaining  to  the  married  state. 

With  Ihe  view  ,,f  Hopping  aome  »ll»ht  nwuiKWiliifM* 
■  between  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ilrnwdle. 
VifttM.  Nicholas  Niekleby.  Mill. 

connubially  (ko-nu'bi-al-l),  a</r.  In  a  connu- 
bial manner ;  as  man  and  wife. 

COnnudatet  (kon'u^lat),  r.  f.  [<  L.  com-  (in- 
tensive) +  nu//«fioif  pp.  of  nuiliire,  make  nakeii, 
<  Niulua,  naked:  see  utitfc]  To  striji  naked. 
Baitey. 

connumerate  (ko-nu'me-rat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  eimnumi  rnttil,  ppr.  owasusiicmfia}/.  [<  LL. 
eoBHumrraf**,  pp.  of  omnumri'iirr  (>  Sp.  consw. 
iwcrai'  ms  It.  coMNUiwerure),  <  L.  ro«u-,  together,  + 
Bidwrrnrr.  number:  see  BUiwernfe,  wtimiVr,  r.J 
To  reckon  or  count  conjointly,  or  together  with 
something  else. 


connumeratlon  (kfi-nu-me-ra'shon),  ii.  [aa  Sp. 
mn»M«icr<iri<>i«  =  It.  onniimrrazione,  <  ML.  eoa- 

auwera tio{n.),  <  LL.  nmnumrrnrr.  pp.  ro  i»r- 

ratun,  number  with :  see  coiiNumcrafc.]  A  reek- 
oning  together.  4 


eglin  to  puj 


mcmillhi.  a  her.  iue.1  by  hi. 

in  the  Mhiwiu*  evtract : 

A  coiii'Ttdfire  term  is  onv  which  deimles  a  Mub)ect,  and 
tinplie*  an  attribute.  Ity  a  Milliject  i»  here  meant  siiylblltic 
which  po»ai5»iM-»atlribute*,  ThuMjohu,«ir  IViwhin.oi  Kiik- 
laml,  are  naiuea  wlm  U  ulimlfya  Mtlhject  only.  Wbitenea*. 
leliactli.  virtue,  nitriiify  on  attribute  only.  None  of  these 
luiin-n,  Iherefolv.  are  mntvtetite.  Hilt  while,  liai|t,  vlr- 
tuoila  me  fwnnotilliee.  The  word  white  dnlwitea  all  white 
thitiua,  om  mow,  paper,  the  biam  of  the  aea,  etc.,  and  im- 
plies, or.  at  it  was  lenuetl  by  the  arts julnietl,  cunisiles,  the 
atlrlbiile  wlilteni  M.  J.  a.  Mill,  l^ntlc,  I.  iL  {  ,'i.J 

Connotative  being.  See  keiii;?. 
connote  (ko-tu'it'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  connoted, 
ppr.  tomnoting.  [—  Sp.  eonnohir,  <  ML  r»n- 
nofrirr,  connote,  <  L.  cowl-,  together.  +  notare, 
mark,  note:  see  mite,  c,  ami  cf.  eonnotatf,']  L 
tran*.  1.  Same  as  connotate. 

Good,  in  tin.*  Kvncral  sense  of  II,  nisinofea  also  a  certain 
suitable nrnA  of  It  to  aolue  other  tliliiit.  .Soma. 

White.  In  tile  phrase  white  horse,  denotes  two  thlniri. 
the  color  ami  the  horse:  but  it  delvotea  the  cidnsr  pnma- 
rUy.  the  lmrae  teeo ndarily.  We  say  that  it  notes  the  prl 
Ilialj,  rownofej  Ibe  secolnlttry  slitulfleRlloii 

Jo,„,  MM.  Unman  Mind.  i. 

2.  To  signify;  mean;  imply. 

It  ir'awNN*]  denntea  the  entire  pheiiomenal  BtthtfBa  |  It 
e.  un.Vc.  the  .iplerly  llulfi-iinitl  "f  nature,  anil  the  lu-es 
tlon  of  mlitu-le  or  e»trani-iui  iluturbsnec  of  an)  kind. 

J.  Fitkt,  Coanitc  Hilloa.,  1.  Is; 
|Thl»  meanlnt!  wom  introdm  eil  liy  J.  S.  Milt.  A  word  m«- 
n.  (r.  tlxite  atlributeM  which  Its  predication  of  a  suble  t 
assert*  that  that  Mihjn  t  poi«i-sm^  Mul  riioisole  Is  now  of- 
ten  IihocIv  UMid  iii  Kin  h  a  senss-  that  any  iiititbute  known 
to  Is?  powM'Msc-il  by  all  the  ohjeeta  denu4e<l  bv  a  term  ia 
said  bi  lie  ounnoleif  by  that  term.  Mil]  disiounteuances 
this  Use  of  ths  Word. 

In  some  cs«.s  11  Is  loits-a-.y  tn,b  ,-ide  prvclsdv  h.iw  much 
s  particular  wi-rd  does  or  dnoM  not  eowsmre  ;  that  Im,  we  do 
not  etactly  know  (the  cu.se  nut  having  arisen)  »•  Ivat  lieurcc 
of  difference  ill  the  object  would  occasion  a  MMIM  ill 
the  inline.  Thus,  it  In  clear  'hat  Die  word  llisli,  t»-*idea 
animal  life  ami  t-ill.uoilltv,  ce-nm^et  aUiai-ertaln  cvtnnal 
firrm ;  but  it  would  be  fmpisisible  to  May  precisely  what 
form:  that  Is.  t.i  ,|e.  iile  le,w  irn  at  a  dcviullon  from  the 


form  ordinarily  fniiii.l  In  the  t«-ln-g>  whom  w 
tomeii  b,  call  nu  n  would  snrhi'e  in  a  newly  dla 
race  I,,  malo:  us  relliac  them  the  name  of  man. 

J.  S.  Mill.  I^stle,  I 
S-siit*.  Coiiur^e.  Sse  tils-  drtlnltbins 


alv  m  i 


oelvO 


=  8yH.  -Vi.fe  If,  fiviiii. 

"  -"i 

H.  intrant.  To  jiave  a  iiicmiitig  or  significa- 
tion iu  cjonnei-tiou  with  another  word. 


OIli'vll  of  Hie  three  peraotia 
1.  To  Traria,  Letters,  p. 

connusancef  (kon'u.aans),  n.  An  obsolete  form 

of  cognizance. 
COnnusantt  ( kon'u-sant ),  ii.   An  obsolete  form 

of  etigni;ant. 

connusorl  (kon'u-sor),  «.  An  obsolete  form  of 
cagmzor. 

COnnutritlOUS  (kon-u-trish'us).  a.  f<  cos-  + 
itHfrifious.]  If.  Xoiirished  or  brought  up  to- 
gether, t  oll*,  1717.— 2.  Imbibed  with  one's 
nourishment :  resulting  from  a  simccIbI  kind  of 
food;  growing  with  one's  growth:  said  espe- 
cially  of  diwiises  which  are  congenital  or  are 
contracted  from  a  nurse, 

conny1  (kou'i), ii.  Same ns oiBBy.  (T'rov.Eng.) 
conny-t,  «.    An  obsolete  siM-lling  of  cony. 
Conocardlum  (ko-no-kar'di-um),  a.     [N'L.,  < 

lir.  Kiiw,  a  cone,  +  napAin  -=  E.  heart.]    A  gr 

nus  of  fossil  bivalve  shells,  from  the  Silurian 

and  Carboniferous 

strata  of  Europe  and 

America,  of  which  C. 

Mwnttmm  ia  the  type, 
con  oca  rp  (ko'no- 

karji),  ii.    [<  Or. 

ivy-,  a  COIle,  +  fcaajMalfs 
fruit.]  In  hat.,  a 
fruit  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  carpels 
arranged  upon  a  con- 
ical center,  as  the 
blackberry.  [Hare.] 
conocephalite  i  k6-n<"> 

sefa-lit).  «.  Af 
of  Aa  genu 
jihnlite*. 

Conocephalites  (k6-m>-sef-«-ii'tei>,  b.  [ME. 

(Adams,  IMS).  <  Or.  viiio.;,  a  cone.  +  »i«u>r/, 
the  heiul,  +  -ii/.v.]  A  genus  of  trilobites,  having 
the  glnbi'lla  nnrrnwed  in  front,  few  thoracic 
rinifs.  iiinl  moderately  developed  abdomen, 
made  the  type  of  a  family  OmoetpkatUUar, 
Conocephalitida  (ko-nri-sef-a-lit'wle),  «.  ;</. 
[Nl<„  <  1nnorriihalite»  +  «tla:]  A  family  of 
trilobites,  typified  by  Ihe  genus  C 
Also  written  t  OBor*/i*«/«f<r. 
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Conocephalns  (ko-n^-sef  'a-lus),  it.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
aismr,  a  cone,  4-  KttasJj,  a  head.]  1.  A  genua 
of  aaltatoriol  orthopterooa  insects,  of  the  family 
LocuttitUr,  having  the  vertex  Conical  (whence 
the  name),  the  elytra  long  and  leafy,  the  legs 
long  and  Blender,  the  antenna;  filiform,  aiid 
the  ovipositor  eusate.  There  are  several  qww  of 
Ihewe  crccu  irraash..pi»er*,  sm-h  as  C  mandibulars  of  Ku- 
mpe  and  the  common  V.  rrwioer  at  the  I  titled  states. 
2t.  A  generic  name  variously  used  for  certain 
crustacean*,  beetles,  reptiles,  and  worms. 

conocunetta  (ko-uo-ku'ne-us),  n.  ;  pi.  eonomnei 
(-i).  [Nl,.,  <  L.  onaur,  a  cone,  +  puuru*,  a 
wedge:  see  cone  and  rwfM1,]  1 .  A  geometrical 
solid  having  one  ourved  and  three  plane  feces, 
one  of  which  is  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  and  has 
as  one  edge  a  line  equal  and  parallel  to  one  of 
the  radii  of  the  circle  forming  a  boundary  of 
the  quadrant. —  2.  A  surface  generated  by  a 
right  line  which  constantly  crosses  a  fixed  right 
line  at  right  angles,  and  also  constantly  inter- 
sects the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle. 

conodont  (ko'ri^-dnnt),  n.  (<  Gr. Ku»nc,  a eoue, 
+  odoir  («Wr-)  =  E.  fnofrV]  A  small  glistening 
fosail  organism,  discovered  by  Pander  in  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  rocks  in  Russia,  and  subse- 
quently observed  in  other  strata  in  different 
localities,  and  variously  supposed  to  lie  a  tooth 
of  a  cyclostomous  fish,  or  a  spine,  booklet,  or 
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aua  in  Ciliela,  and  appeared  and  disappeared  in 

the  seventh  century.   See  Tritheint. 
Oonopida  <  ko-nop'i-de),  ii.pl.    [NL.,  <  Cemops 
+  -ioir.]    A  family  of  dicmetous  brachycerous 
dipterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Conop», 
having    a  dis- 
tinct proboscis, 
uncovered  bal- 
teres,  and  per- 
fect wings  with 
a  simple  cubital 
vein.    Also  Co- 

Gonopophaga 

(ko -no  -  pot '  a  - 
gji),  n.  [NL. 
(Vieillot,  1810); 
also  written  <'o- 
nopophagus,  and 
coutr.  Counpka- 
oa ;  <  Gr.  ami 
a  gnat  (see  Co- 
nops),  +  pa-)tiv,  eat,]  A  genus  of  ant-thrushes, 
or  formicarioid  passerine  birds,  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, divided  into  the  species  V.  tmrito,  C.  lineata, 

I ',  \Ut  tuntqux,  etc. 

Oonopg  (ko'nops),  n.  [NL..  <  Gr.  kwmjV-,  a  gnat, 
mosquito,  <  «w»wc,  a  cone,  +  Cn)>,  eye,  face.]  A 
of  dipterous  insects,  formerly  of  great. 


to  observe  sections  of  crystals  in  converging 
polarized  light. 

Conotrachelus  (kd'no-tra-ke'lus),  a.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  miiiwf,  a  cone,  +  rpaxi^i  the  neck,  throat.] 
A  notable  genua  of  weevils,  of  the  family  Cur- 

mUonUtir.  C.  lumuyJiivr  In  the.  plum-wocvil  at  J 
curcnllo,  probably  the  moat  Injurious  of  the  whole  I 


3  A»t-thn»fa  I  Csttcp«fhaxa 
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organisms  are  certainly  not  "teeth  of  auy  verte- 
brates, and  are  probably  tho  remains  of  worms. 

t  to  belong  to  tfet  Myvlnnh*,  at*  ml- 
roe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  1711. 
ll(kd'noid),o.and  n.  [=  F.  ewwitfc  =  Bp. 
txmiiutr  =  Pg.  It.  eonoide,  <  Or.  mnwiAi/c,  conical 


(neut.  ri  wjwxeVc,  a  conoid),  <  *£»<oc,  a  cone,  + 
iMor,  form.]    L  a.  Uaving  tho  f 
conoidal. 


EL  «.  1.  In  fftom. :  (a)  A  solid  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis. 
It  tin-  .•■■iilc  section  U  a  paralioU,  thn  rrsulUiia  solid  Is  a 
parabolic  conntd,  or  paraboloid ;  It  a  hypcrliola,  the  solid 
is  a  hypertmltc  cuuold.  or  hy|icrl»oloid ;  If  an  ellipse,  ail 
elliptic  conoid,  a  spheroid,  or  •«  ellipsoid.  Bal  tin-  lorn 
eonouj"  Is  often  used  to  Include  the  ltypcrlioh>ld»aiwt  para- 
boloids aud  tii  exclude  the  sphcroitla.  This  la  tbc  mran- 
iriK  lit  the  Oreek  word  with  Archfiiiedes.  (M  \  skew 
surface  which  may  be  generated  by  a  straight 
line  moving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  a 
straight  line  and  curve,  and  continue  parallel 
to  a  given  plane,  (r)  A  surface  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  about  its 
sine— 2.  In  auat\,  the  eonarium  or  pineal 
body. 

conoid*  (ko'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Coa.ur  +  -oirf.] 
L  a.  In  roar*.,  resembling  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  Uie  f  'oniiitt. 

II.  a.  A  gastropod  of  the  family  (Vsidnr. 

conoidal  (ko-noi'dal),  a.  [<  emtotifl  +  -al:  = 
F.  eoaoMsVif.'etc]  "l.  Having  the  form  of  a  co- 
noid: as,  a  <voi(«(i<i;  bullet. — 2.  Approaching  to 
a  conical  form ;  nearly  but  not  exactly  conical. 

Conoidal  ligament,  In  uiuat.,  a  portion  of  tlw  corao- 
clavtciilar  llKaineut,  as  distuutulslHsl  from  the  trapezoid 
dlrlsbmuf  the  untie  structure.  It  Is  all  Important  di  tehse 
of  Uie  slioiibWr  Joliit,  Uwl.lrt  cintrtbuunc  to  hold  the  dU- 

(at  clfed  id  tile  elavlele  In  place. 

conoidally  (kn-noi'dal-ij,  o<fr.    In  a  conoidal 

form  or  manner. 
Conoidea  (ko-noi'de-ii).  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Conw, 

+  -oM(ra.]    In  oosrA..  same  as  Conidtr,  La- 

trrillr,  IKiV 

conoidlc,  conoidical  (kA-imi'dik,  -di-kal),  o.  r< 
rwBouft  +  -if,  -4ca/.]  Pertaining  to  a  eonoia; 
having  the  form  of  a  conoid. 

ConomednaSB  (kd'no-me-dti's6),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  (ir.  ain-or.a  cone,  •+•  NL  Mnliuxr.)  Ha«-ckel*s 
name  of  an  onler  of  SryphomtdHiur,  formed  for 
the  reception  of  the  Charybdra  and  allied  jelly, 
fishes.  Til*  dUk  U  iN-ll-shapcd  arlth  .iita.lranuiitar  t««-. 
and  Uie  parts  are  arraniriil  In  fours.  Ilic  4  teiitaeullrysta 
are  pcrrulinl ;  the  Ituuelllforni  eenitslla  are  In  <  iiuln.  at- 
tarbed  to  4  Internxllal  «pU  dividing  the  enteric  cm  Ity 
Into  4  iraslrlc  poueliM.  In  which  the  itenltalla  limiit  fre.  Iv. 
There  arc  4  Intcrradial  flaps,  bearing  each  a  lone  tentacle, 
and  a  broad  vascular  false  velum  penetrated  by  the  en 
U  ric  catiaK 

conomedusan  (ko'no-me-du'aan),  a.  and  a. 

[<  Con«i»n/iMrt'  +  win.]    I.  „.  IVrtaining  to 

or  having  the  charat^tvrs  of  the  <  imomiilwur  ; 

chary  bdean. 
n.  ».  One  of  the  Co»oisrrf sunr ;  a  ebarybdean. 
conominee  (ko-nom-i-ne'),  n.    [<  ro-l  +  nomi- 

ntr.]  One  named  or  designated  as  an  associate ; 

a  joint  nominei.-. 
Cononlte  (ko'non-lt),  n.    [<  fomm  (see  def.)  + 

-iff-.]    A  member  of  an  unimportant  sect  of 

Tritheista  which  followed  C'onon,  llishop  of  Tar- 
7t$ 


Cemfi  tihUlii. 


tbtnr.  lulursj  Urc. 


extent,  now  restricted  as  the  t)T>e  of  the  family 
VonupkhT.  C.  jlttvma,  the  larva*  of  which  live 
in  the  abdomen  of  hymenopterous  insects,  is 
an  example. 

Conop&ari*  ( kfr-nop-siVri-c),  b. 71/.  [NL.  (Lin- 
ns»us,  1751*) ;  prop.  *Co»opartir ;  <  ( i)«m;i»  + 
-<Tri<r.]  In  Latreille's  classification  of  iuHecta, 
the  third  tribe  of  Jlherirera,  corresponding  to 
the  Linnean  genus  ( '(inapt  and  the  modern  fam- 
ily Conopiiltr,  but.  including  some  forms  now 
usually  referred  to  MwtritUr, 

Conopsida?  (ko-nop'ai-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Ctmopidcp. 

Conorhinus  (k6-nri-ri'nus),  b.  LNL.,  <Gr.  atari 
a  cone,  wedge,  +  pic,  piv,  nose.]  A  genus  of 
Hemiplrra,  founded  by  Laporte  in  1833.  The 
t««ly  I.  somewhat  Itanenc.l.  ami  the  Uile«„f  I  be  al«loru-Ti 
igly  r«-urv.sl  11ie  head  Is  b.nit,  narrow,  and  cy- 
an.! Iliirkenvd  behind  tile  eyes;  the  .Weill  are 


placed  on  this  stouter  part  The  antenna;  are  slwirt,  tha 
.yes  Iransvene.  ami  the  lem  short,  the  hind  |mir  beinit 
miii-b  boitirr  than  tlic  otlier*.  f*.  sMu^wtmjrtw,  ihc  ldoo.1 
sucklnu  ciiie-noie.  is  a  widely  distributed  species  In  the 
tnilcd  States,  runt  Is  known  In  souse  localities  to  lufest 
iKilsainl  suck  liinnatl  bliM«l,    .4iner.  Knlemolwjiii,  I.  hS. 

Oonorhynchidss  1  ko-no-ring'ki-de),  m.  pi.  [NL., 

<  CvHitrkynchHs  +  -<<t<r. )  A  family  of  malacop- 
lerygiun  tishen.  typifieil  by  the  genus  Cmorhyn- 
fhun:  some  as  Attmhtlie. 

OonorhynchtlB  (ko-no-ring'lrns),  u.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
srui'uf.  a  cone,  wtnlge,  +  [/i ;  f  of ,  snout.]  A 
of  malaeopterygian  fishes,  tvpieal  of  the 
( 'unnrhj/Hehidtr :  same  as  jlbutn, 
conormal  (ko-nor'mal).  a.  [<  co-1  +  noraio/.] 
In  math.,  having  common  normals.  1 
correspondence  „f  vicinal  surfaces,  a  com  . 
ncorillits;  to  which  ]ulnta  bavins  the  same  normal 
slMind  to  one  another. 

conoscentc,  n.   See  fiu/nmieinl': 
conoscope  ( ko'no-nkop).  b.  [<  Or.  kluioc,  a  «.-o..«-. 
+  (iwitif,  vncw.J    A  form  of  polariscope  umd 


the  jmclurcs.    I  l.tnrs  show  aolnrA]  uses.  I 


III  America.  The  beetle  is  of  small  size,  and  of  a  dark- 
brown  color  spottsil  with  black,  yellow,  mid  whlU).  Be- 
sides the  |dum,  this  weevil  attacks  the  apricot,  nectarine, 
peach,  cherry,  apple,  pear,  and  <|tiince.  C.  crattrqi  Is  the 
ullince  ciirculiii,  whk-ll  Infeata  the  quince,  pear,  and  haw. 
The  uuir4  are  laid  In  June,  and  Uie  larva,  when  full-itrown 
bore  out  and  fall  to  the  ground,  w  here  they  remain  ail  win- 
ter, asaumlnir  the  pupa  form  In  the  spring,  anil  issulna  as 
beetles  111  May.  There  are  many  other  spectra.  Tile  ely- 
tra are  tutierwjlate.  ami  In  some  species  handsomely  varie- 
gated with  hairy  markings, 
conourlsh  (ktVnur'ish),  r.  I.  f<  eo-1  +  nour- 
ish.'}   To  nouriiih  together.  [Rare.] 

If  two  or  more  living-  siiblecU  !«•  m  mmrUkrd  during 
the  perfivd  of  development,  they  will  tend  to  "slniltar  pro- 
porttonal  development  and  "similar  series  of  kinetic  ac- 
tions." F.  Warnrr,  Physical  Klpreaalotl.  p.  28s. 

conquadrat«  (kon-kwod'rat),  r.  I.;  pret.  and 
pp.  contfuadrattd, 
qHadratus,  pp.  of 


pp.  conquadrated,  ppr,  coHOuadratiHt).  [<  L.  eos- 
u»,  pp.  of  conquadrare,  1 
1-  +  quadrare.  square:  see 


r  qtuu- 
ahake. 


re,  make  square,  < 
ice  qundral*.]  To 
bring  into  a  square  ;  wiuare  with  another.  A*k. 
[Rare.] 

conqnasaatet  (kou-kwas'at),  r.  t.    [<  L.  coh- 
quamalus,  pp.  of  conqtuimuire  (>  It.  contjiHM- 
ttare),  shake  violently.  <  com-,  together,  +  < 
Mtrt,  shake,  freq.  of  qualrrr,  pp.  que 
Cf.  co«c«i«v.]    To  shake. 
Vomits  do  violently  cou/imssnv  the  lnngs.  Hmrreu. 

COnqnaJMWtiont  (kon-kwB-sa'shon),  h.  [ax  It. 
cvnquassaziotie,  <  L.  co«nua»»aliii(n-),  <  eonqutu- 
mrr,  pp.  cwBOMr/swifss,  shake  violently:  see  oob- 
qiuutiMlc]   Concussion;  agitation. 

1  have  had  a  eon*puu*atinn  In  my  rerelmsm  ever  since 
the  disaster.    MMlrlim.  Anytliiliu  fur  a  Unlet  Ufe,  UL  2. 

conquer  (kong'ker),  r.  [<  ME.  mnqutrm  (or, 
without  inf.  Htiffix,  conquer,  earlier  conqueru, 
in  the  earliest  instance  cMncirrwri ),  <  OF.  0011- 
qucrre,  c«nqnrrre,  conqurrer,  F.  conquerir  m  Pr. 
conauerrr,  conqurrer,  conquerir  =  Sti.  ctmquerir 
=  It.  ronqnidtrr,  <  L.  conqulnrc  (ML.  also  in 
deriv.  'conquerrre),  pp.  cottqumlu*  (ML.  also 
conquistus)  (>  Sp.  Pg.  coitqui*tar:  aee  ettuque^t, 
r.),  seek  after,  go  in  quest,  seek  eagerly,  pro- 
cure, ML.  conquer,  <  row-  +  qnirrerr,  pp.  qutrti- 
tux,  seek,  ask :  see  qumt,  query,  and  cf .  ac</wirc. 
csoHi're,  inquire,  require,  which  contain  the  same 
rauical  element.  Hence  cnv/ncyf,  etc.]  L  IruBs. 
1.  To  overcome  the  resistance  of;  compel  to 
submit  or  give  way;  gum  a  victory  over;  sub- 
due by  force  of  arms,  or  by  superior  strength 
or  power  of  any  kind :  as,  to  conquer  the  enemy 
in  battle,  or  an  antagonist  in  a  prize-fight;  to 
conquer  a  stubborn  will,  or  one's  passions. 

Haronna  that  dtde  homntfc  as  soone  as  he  haitde  eon. 
qwrid  these  \\  kynces,  (lor  thel  ilotitc.1  that  he  sli'dde 
be  revc  tnm  of  her  lomles.      *erf,»  (E.  K.  T.  S.X  II.  III. 


If  we  be  «,w?»er'if,  let  men  cnywer  us. 
.tjid  not  Dime  bustard  Urctasmcs. 

Skat,  Rich.  111.,  v  .1. 
We  con^wefW  France,  hut  fell  our  captive  s  charms ; 
Her  arts  ilcbirimis  triumph  .1  o'er  our  arms, 

)■•■)*■,  Imlt.  of  Horace,  II.  L  2«S. 
The  natives  (of  Hindustani  hail  learm-d  In  look  with 
-  ■mt.  ni|.i  .111  the  mluhty  nation  which  was  ao».n  to  con- 
i/wr  and  to  rule  them.  Kacinilnjr,  lord  (1ivr. 

2.  To  overcome  or  aurmount.  as  obstacles,  dif- 
ficulties, or  anything  that  obstructs. 

How  hard  a  mstur  It  Is  to  cu,, tuer  the  prejudices  of 
duration.  Stittiiuitret,  Sermons,  I.  vill. 

3.  To  gain  or  secure  by  conquest;  obtain  by 
effort:  us,  to  amqufr  peace. 

Ily  dctnecs  the  virtues  ami  charms  of  Mary  cnny'rnf 
the  tlrst  place  iu  her  liusliund  .  arTeellmi, 

.tfitenWuy,  Hist-  Eng..  xk. 


Digitized  by  Google 


conquer 

It  wu  only  after  a  strenuous  opposition  from  th«r 
bodies  that  ancient  literature  at  laat  tonipund  ita  recog- 
rat:  '.f!  as  u  element  of  academical  instruction. 

Sir  W,  Hamilton. 

-  Sytt  1  and  S,  Orereunse,  Vamjvun.  Coneruer,  Subdue, 
SubjuunUs,  to  overpower,  owrntimw,  defeat,  heat,  rout, 
wont,  discomfit,  humble,  crush,  subject,  master,  agree 
In  the  genera]  idea  expressed  by  overcome,  nauiely,  that  of 
becwmtiKt  superior  to  by  an  effort  The  numt  conspicuous 
uh  of  these  words  ta  In  relation  to  physical  struggle*,  xt 
in  war,  wrestling,  etc. ,  but  they  refer  also  to  atniggtee  of 
mind,  aa  in  atatesmauahlp,  debate,  chese,  etc.  An  impor- 
tant difference  among  th«n)  la  tbo  Implied  duration  of  the 
victory,  overarm*  area  euMftuan  not  reaching  beyond  the 
nt,  conquer  Implying  a  good  deal  of  permanence, 
undue  and  mxityutjnle  containing  permanence  aa  an 
essential  Idea.  Overcome  la  not  w>  strong  as  mm/uian, 
the  former  expressing  a  n*l  victory,  but  the  latter  also  a 
complete  or  ffreat  one.  (.Vm,ruer  la  wider  and  more  gen- 
eral than  raiwttisA,  and  may  Imply  a  succession  of  strug- 
gles conflict*.  while  mnyinsA  and  orerreme  refer  more 
commonly  to  a  single  conflict.  Alexander  the  (Ireat  een- 
auered  Ails  In  a  succession  of  battles,  awl  vanquiohed 
Darius  In  one  decislre  engagement.  In  this  respect  rub. 
due  and  subjugate  are  like  coityisrr.  Subdue  may  express 
a  slower,  quieter  proccsH  titan  conquer,  Subjupaie  is  the 
;  It  b  to  bring  completely  under  the  yoke.  See 
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quista,  <  ML.  fotujttittf nut,  eonqui»tuit,  conquestus, 
m.,  cvnquistum,  neat.,  conquitta,  f.,  conquest, 
acquisition,^  L.  Cf»»ym>?fris  •; ML.  contr.  conquis- 
fiu),  a,  -urn,  pp.  of  rontjmrt  rr,  seek,  procure, 
ML.  conquer:  see  conquer,  and  of.  acquest,  in- 
quest, request.]  1.  The  act  of  conquering;  the 
act  of  overcoming  or  vanquishing 
fort*  of  any  kind,  but  especial 
anna;  victory. 

Conquest  and  good  haabandry  both  enlarge  the 
dominions  :  the  one  by  the  sword,  making  the  acre* 
In  number :  the  other  by  the  plough,  making  the  tame 
acres  more  in  value.  Fuller. 

In  Joys  of  conquest  he  resigns  his  breath. 

Addison.  The  Campaign. 

2.  The  act  of  acquiring  or  gaining  control  of 
by  force ;  acquisition  by  military  or  other  con- 
flict ;  subjugation  by  any  means :  as,  the  con- 
quett  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great;  the 
1  a  nation's  liberties,  or  of  one's  pus- 


blood:  see  cTOtjsasjyviitfwu.]    1.  n. 
from  a  common  ancestor ;  consanguineous:  aa. 
"the  Consanguine  Family," £ncye.  Brit.,  IX.  22. 

II.  h.  One  of  the  same  blood  as,  or  related  by 
birth  to,  another. 

leulty  through  the  marriage  ..f 
to  Uie  various  forma  of  polyan 


r  T. 


Wrongest 


By  force,  hath  i 


Who  nivreouMs 
t  but  half  tits  foe, 

Hilton,  P.  L.,  L  < 


Three  years  sufficed  fur  the  conquest  at  the  country. 

Prtseott. 

Specifically — 3.  Tho  act  of  gaining  or  capti- 
the  affection*  or  favor  of 


In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 

For  e  en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  llilL 

Ooldsntilh,  Ut».  VII..  I.  31!. 
No  creed  without  pathos  wDl  ever  Justify  the  great  hu- 
man hope,  or  conquer  the  great  human  heart. 

A'.  A,  lies,,  CXL  337. 
Home  learning  aria  from  Greece  whom  she  ruMucd. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Addison  a  Cato. 

The  style  of  Louis  XIV.  did  what  his  armies  failed  to 
■to.    It  overran  and  subjugated  Europe. 

Loteelt,  Study  Windows,  p.  SBO. 

II,  intrant.  To  make  a  conquest;  gain  the 
victory. 

He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction.  Shat.,  Cor.,  III.  8. 

Keaolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Waller,  Epitaph  on  CoL  C.  Cavendish. 

conquerable  (kong'ker-a-bl).  a.  [<  OP.  «?*- 
querttble ;  aa  conquer  +  -«Wr.]  Capable  of 
being  conquered;  that  may  be  vanquished  or 
subdued. 

a  yet  we  are  sure  Is  conquerable  nnder 

nil. in,  to  II. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  III.  tv. 
conquerablenesa  (kong'ker-a-bl-nea),  ».  The 
state  of  being  conquerable. 

(kong'ker-es),  ».  [< conquer  +  -r«.] 
rho  conquers ;  a  victorious  female, 

1)  Troth  !  thou  art  a  mighty  cunouerrM. 

Fletcher  land  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  tv.  3. 


Nature,  did  her 
To  print  conllnonl  conquest  on  h< 

And  make  i  uui  aorthy  f"r  her  U>  lake. 

Heau,  ami  ft..  King  and  No  King.  I,  1. 
I  confess  yon  have  made  a  perfect  conquest  of  me  by 
your  late  Favours,  aud  1  yield  myself  your  Captive. 

HoteeU.  Letters.  L  U.  23. 

4.  That  which  is  conquered ;  a  _ 
ed  by  force,  physical  or  moral. 

What  conquest  brings  be  home? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Home? 

Ska*..  J.  C,  L  L 
For  much  more  willingly  I  mention  air, 
This  our  old  conquest,  than  remember  helL 

P.  R.,  L  IS. 


TBS  Conquest,  by  preeminence. 
'  -?  acquisition  <>l  Engli 


conquertngly  (kong'kcr-ing-li),  adc.  By  con 
quering. 

conqaermentt  (kong'ktVr-menO^s.  [<  OF.  con- 
rum);  as  a 


ment), «.  [<  OF.  con-  • 
(cf.  ML.con-jiicreiWcN-  !*na 

j    ( .  ( illi  [  U  lJh t .     [  \i  Hit  .  J   COHQ  T16st 


_.jofnew-i 
In  lkui  ol  their  so  kind  a  conqueroumt. 

Bp.  Halt,  Satires,  111.  7. 

r  (kong'ker-or),  n.   [<  ME.  co«</acri>»rr, 
•,  <  OP.  conqueror,  conquereor,  eonque- 
(sw  8p.  conqueriaor,  obs.),  <  con- 


qucrre,  conquer :  sec  c»i»o-i«ct.  Cf .  L.  ooaotiMi- 
tor,  conquulitr,  conquattor,  a  recruiting  officer, 
in  ML.  one  who  acquires  or  gains,  a  conquer- 
or, <  rvwobJirerr ,  pp.  com/ginifisit,  seek,  ML.  con- 
quer.] One  who  conquers,  or  gains  a  victory 
over,  any  opposing  forco;  specifically,  one  who 
subdues  or  subjugates  a  nation  or  nations  by 
military  power. 

He  may  wet  be  called  rrrtir/tteniMr,  and  that  b  Cryst  to 
niene.  I'iers  I'luteman  (BX  lit.  M. 

ThU  England  never  did.  nor  never  shall, 
lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  ctinuiieror. 
But  when  It  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

Hbttt.,  K.  John,  v.  7. 

Tin  mighty  dlsturliersor  mankind  who  have  Wen  called 
Cnso/uerours  shall  not  then  lie  attelidvl  with  their  great 
anniea,  but  must  stand  alone  to  receive  their  sentence. 

Stitlmittcet.  Sermons,  t  it. 


To  resign  conquests  it  s  task  atdifflcult  in  a  beauty  as  an 

hen..  Steele,  spectator.  No.  sot. 

5.  In  feudal  late,  acquest ;  acquisition ;  Lite  ac- 
quiring of  property  by  other  means  than  bv  in- 
heritance, or  tho  acquisition  of  property  by  a 
number  in  comiu unity  or  by  one  for  all  the  oth- 
ers.— 8.  In  Scott  law,  heritable  property  ac- 
quired in  any  other  way  than  by  heritage,  as  by 
purchase,  donation,  etc. ;  or,  with  reference  to 
a  marriage  contract,  heritable  property  subse- 
quently acquired 
In  J?ii0,  hist,  the  eoi 
William,  Lhike  of  Normandy  (afterward 
William  the  Conqueror),  in  lutki. 

conquestt,  r.  t.    [Early  mod.  E. 
(=  OF.  conquetter,  eonqHUter  —  Bp.  Pg. 
f«r) ;  from  the  noun.]    To  conquer. 

The  King  was  cuming  to  his  enntrie. 
To  conquess  baitli  his  landls  and  be. 
of  the  ttuttau!  Hurrnu  (fhlld  *  Ballads,  VI.  28). 

conqriestiont,  ».    [<  L.  coMf/wjtffoiM-),  <  con. 

t/ueri,  pp.  conqucttnjt,  C(ini|ilaiu,  <  com-,  toge- 
ther, +  queri,  complain:  see  quarrel^,  queru- 
toHt.]  Complaining  together.  Cola,  1717. 
conquet  (kong-kwef).  [<  P.  conquft:  see  con- 
i/tuvif.]  In  civil  late,  synonvmous  with  acquest. 
I  wonla  are  used  ot  J 


Ffll 
MWj 
Si*  ci  tract. 

William,  we  must  alwa: 
self  out  asafMisqlMror.  1 
though  applied  with 
uniht  aiilrtly  lie 
or  aii|iilrer. 
-  Syn.  See  r»c(c/r. 

conquest  (kong'kwcst),  n.  [<  MX.  conquest,  < 
OP.  conquest,  in.,  conquestc,  I,,  F.  cunquHe,  f. 
(eonquit,  m.,  acquisition).  —  Pr.  conquist,  con- 
questa  =  Sp.  Pg.  conquista  =  It.  conquislo,  ron- 


England  In  HMIL  As  originally  applied  ho»- 
French  and  Middle  Utind  the  name  was  not 
liyiitout  with  oiMvuerur  In  the  luiHlcril  sense. 


ys  renienilier,  dlil  not  give  hlin- 
lle  name  conqueror,  conuuicstor. 
in  th 


iiieanliig.  r.r  puri-hsM-r 
K.  A,  e'eeeuuan. 


+  -«!.] 

/froifsc. 

fffHUIHfPllU^f  Tl  (kon-sang-gwifi'(>-Bn),  a,  [As 
consanguine  +  -an.  ]  Same  as  CsmMtnquineous,  2. 

Half  blood  Is  either  coiumsouineuis.  as  tielween  children 
by  the  same  father,  or  uterine,  at  between  children  having 
the  sjuise  mother,  Rnevc.  Urit.,  XIII.  7H. 

consanguineous  ni. 11- ■  .-iL- ni  i  ;■.  i,  [=F. 
consangvin  =  Sp.  consanguineo  m  Pg.  It.  eontan- 
guineo,  <  L.  eontanguinrus,  related  by  blood,  < 

•),  blood :  see 
related  by 


guinea,  <.  u.  mnsangutneus, 
com-,  together,  +  sanguis  (s 
sanguine.]  1.  Of  the  sam 
Wrth;  descende.1  from  the 


cestor. 

Am  1  not  cenauisatiineeus  /  am  I  not  of  her  blood  7 

Shah.,  T.  V.  ii.  3. 

More  specifically  — 2.  Of  the  same  father  by 
different  wives;  characterized  by  this  relation. 
Also  rv>n*iJNjjui«f<itt.  Afdfn«. — 3,  Pertaining  to 
or  affected  by  the  relation  of  consanguinity. 

When  the  principles  of  breeding  and  of  inheritance  are 
better  understood,  we  shall  not  hear  ignorant  members  of 


rrtalu- 
ts  ittar- 


IBolh  worila  are  used  of  property  ucuuired  during  a  mar. 
rlage  under  Uie  niln  ol  community  of  pn.twrty,  as  distin- 
guished Irom  *»eni  trroprts.  Acquest  was  formerly  often 
used  uf  property  coining  to  one  spouse  hy  some  nhode  other 
than  citlter  succession  or  gift  direct  from  an  ancestor,  and 
becoming  community  pmperty  l>y  virtue  of  the  marriage ; 
while  conquet  was  and  per  lisps  by  some  writers  stltl  is, 
uacd  to  designate  property  that  both  husband  and  wife  to- 
gether acquired  as  community  pn>perty.] 

conquisitiont  (kong-kwi-ziBh'on),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
quisitio(H-),  a  stroking  for,  <  conquircrc,  pp.  con- 
quisittts,  sock  for:  W-e  conquer.]  A  gathering 
together;  a  seeking  for  the  purpose  of  collec- 
tion. 

The  ri>M4uo*v/i,,ii  of  siune  cowtlv  marbles  and  cellars. 

Up.  Halt,  Ellsha  Kauing  the  Iron. 

conquistador  (kong-kwis'ta-dor).  n.  [S»p.  Pg., 
<  mns/uistar,  conquer,  <  eonquista,  conquest :  see 
conquest  and  rwsowr.]  A  conqueror:  applied 
to  the  conquerors  of  Spanish  America. 

The  violence  and  avarice  of  the  r»iu?tiur<sd/'n. 

is.  Tautor. 

consacrol,  r. [=  F.  consacrrr  =  Pr.  const entr, 
eonsrifrar  =  Sp.  Fg.  eonsagrar  (Sp.  obs.  rvinxrj- 

crtire,  var.  of  consecrarr,  devote:  see  c«»<.r<T«7c.J 
To  devote;  consecrate. 

Lo  beer  ihew  Chainpiorat  that  have  lT»nivrl>  bould) 
VMtloneHl  proud  Tyrant*,  stoutly  consueriny 
Their  Uvea  and  Sollies  lo  li  «t  In  sulfrrlng  : 
Whose  namx-s  are  all  in  I. lie  s  fair  Hook  Inrotll  d. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  IHi  Bartas  s  Triumph  o(  Faith,  ill.  b. 

consanguine  :  kou-saug'gwiu),  n.  and  m  f=  F. 
consanguin,  <  L.  roiumiti/iiiwcws,  of  the  same 


r.llr  legislature  relecting  with  s 

Ing  by  an  easy  method  whether  c 
riages  arc  Injnrioua  to  man. 

Isanrin,  Descent  of  Man,  II.  3S6. 

consanguinity  (kon-sang-gwin'i-ti),  n.  [=F. 
Ctnsanguinitc  =  Sp.  coswosryuiniffort  =  Pg.  con- 
tanguinirlaile.  =  It.  rv>s*u»j/ut«i7(l,  <  L.  consan- 
guinita(t-)t,  <  contanquineut,  of  the  same  blood : 
see  rxii»soN(yKtsroi<.«.)  Relationship  by  blood; 
the  relationship  or  connection  of  persons  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock  or  common  an- 
cestor, in  distinction  from  affinity,  or  relation- 
ship by  marriage. 

I  know  no  touch  of  fonaan.rirrni'w; 

No  klu,  no  love,  ihi  Mood,  no  anal  so  near  me. 

Aa  the  sweet  Trollua.  NAsur.,  T  and  C.  Iv.  !. 

To  the  Court  ol  Rome,  to  solicit  a  dispensation  lor  their 
marriage,  rendered  necessary"  by  the  co,t#nuistiNif^of  the 
pnrtie*.  Prtseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa. ,  I.  A. 

consarciaatioat  ( kon-sar-si-na'shon ),  ».  [  <  L. 
citnnarrinatus,  pp.  of  congarrt'sarc,  sew  or  jiatcb 
together,  <  com-,  together,  +  •«ar<i,itarr%  tiareire, 
pntch.]   The  act  of  patching  together.  ISailey. 

conscience  (kon'shens).  i".  [<  ME.  conscience, 
concicncc,  ci)nciens,  '(  OF.  co«*C)>«<v,  eimeiener, 

sf  *  0(Mt*ftOl^rw*1  ^  I^sTe    (^'Hti^4a,1BI4*f4«  t    g\iW£rl4fc"JII*iiJ  k^J^s 

eonsciencia,  now  conctcscta  =  Pg.  consciencia  — 
It.  eonscicnini,  eoseienza,  <  L.  conseientia,  a  joint 
knowletlge,  cognizance,  cnnsciousni'Sei.  know- 
ledge, conscience/  f«s»fini(r. >,  ]ipr.  of  conseire 
(little  used),  be  conscious  (of  wrong).  LL.  know 
well,  <  com-,  together,  +  scire,  know :  sen  sci- 
ence.] 1.  Consciousness;  knowledge.  (Obso- 
lete or  rare.] 

Let  .  .  .  thv  former  fact* 
Not  fall  In  mention.  Inlt  to  urge  new  acts, 
n.nsfieace  of  them  provoke  thee  on  to  more. 

B  J«n*»H,  Catiline.  I.  I. 
flie  some  passion  |for  glory  I  may  proceed  not  from  nny 
conscience  of  our  own  iicHona.  bill  fn.un  fame  ami  lmoj  of 
think  well  of  hlniM-lf.  awl  yet 

^ilobbes,  Works.  IV.  It. 


others,  whereby  one  may  thli 
he  deceived  ;  and  this  Is  false 


The  charactenstlc  of  the  long  medieval  centuries,  the 
omv.ciu-e  Uiatwar  is  jusll liable  only  by  I.e. 

«,  Medieval  and  Modem  KM.,  p  •.-.■«. 


2f.  Private  or  Inward  thoughts;  rcnl  senti- 
ments. 

By  my  troth.  I  will  speak  my  nasrinice  n(  the  king  :  I 
Uilnk  he  would  not  wish  himself  any.here  but  .lwre  he 

U.  Shah.  Hen  V ,.lv.  I. 

8.  The  consciousness  that  the  acts  for  which 
a  person  believes  himself  to  be  responsible  do 
or  do  not  conform  to  his  ideal  of  right ;  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  individuul  applied  to 
his  own  conduct,  in  distinction  from  liis  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong  in  the  ale>tract.  and 
in  tile  onnduet  of  others.    It  mautfe*!*  Hu  ll  In  the 

feeling  of  eMionrion  or  dutti.  live   >al  Imp.  r«ti>e  •'  1 

ought    or  -  I  ought  not  '  :  hem  e  the  phrases  Uie  roic,  of 
conscience,  the  du-tates  of  c;.ii»orn.-e,  etc. 
CoisseiVswv  that  e*  callt?,!  vnwltt  rinalt  L 

Ham/nlc,  ITick  ol  Conscience.  L  M54. 
My  cosl*ri'««re  hath  a  thousaiMl  scl  eral  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  Mngs  In  a  several  tale, 
And  even  tale  condemns  me  for  a  liltsln 

Shah..  Rich  111.,  T.  3. 
No  way  whatsoever  thnt  I  shall  walk  In  ngainst  Ihe  die 
tales  of  my  i»nan>nee  will  ever  bring  me  loll,,.  inNUstona 
of  tin  lil.t.r.1       l.,eke,  1st  Utter  <vitieetnill«  Toleration. 
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conscience 

Man,  as  ooruvdous  of  his  liberty  to  let,  ud  of  the  In 
by  which  bis  actions  ought  to  be  regulated,  recognises  his 
personal  accountability,  anil  calls  nlinoeil  before  lb*  in- 
ternal tribunal  wtiU-Ji  we  denominate  eotueUnct,  Here 
he  ii  either  acquitted  or  condemned.  The  acquittal  la 
connected  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasurable  exults* 
Hon,  m  the  condemnation  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pain- 
fu)  humiliation —  remorse.  Sir  H\  ffaiwiffon. 

4.  Moral  sense  ;  Bcrur.iuk.iiit y ;  conformity  to 
one'*  own  sense  of  right  in  conduct,  or  to  that 
of  the  community. 

Thel  ban  grv-t  Conscience,  anil  hidden  it  fur*  RTet  Synne, 
to  canton  a  Kuyf  In  the  Kuyr.  anil  for  to  drawe  hieatclie 
oat  of  a  rot  with  a  Kuyf.       MamUntU,  Travels,  p.  Ma 

lie  had,  against  right  and  o>«seisn.v,  by  shameful  treach- 
ery Intruded  himself  Into  another  ml 

5f.  Tender  feeling ;  pity. 
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The  beretlck,  guilty  and  ronsrtatftouj  ts>  htnuelf  of  re- 
fulabfllty.     Whitixk,  Manners  of  Engliah  People,  p.  111. 

2.  Controlled  by  conscience ;  governed  by  a 
strict  regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or 
by  the  known  or  nupprused  rules  of  right  and 
wrong :  an,  a  conjcaenfiotte  judge. 

It  la  the  good  and  eonstftrnrietu  man  chlefry,  that  la  un- 
easy and  dissatisfied  with  himsctl ;  alwaya  ready  to  con- 
drnui  hia  own  Imperfections,  and  to  suspect  Ids  own  sin- 
cerity, upon  the  slightest  occasions. 

Up.  Atltrbury,  Kernions,  H.  XV. 

3.  Regulated  by  conscience ;  according  to  the 


4.  Present  to  consciousness;  known  or  pereeiv- 
<••  1  as  existing  in  one's  self ;  felt :  as,  coim 


When  they  list,  into 
That  bred  them  tbey  return,  and 
My  bowels,  their  repast ,  tbon,  t 
Afresh,  with  eonsesotss  terronra  i 
Tliat  real  or  Intermiasioti  none  1 


»»,  a  nxuirvntiow  scruple. 


It  vaa  a  worldly  repentance,  not  a  cosjee 
U  at  on.  Ell 
Lewd  a  life  In  an  Omar trtatous  a 


t,  QecProLtoC.  I.,  I  uo. 
i  as  breastplate,  4. — 7t.  A  bellarmine. 

Like  » larger  Jug  tliat  some  men  call 
A  bellarmine,  hut  we  a  *iiurie«iv, 

W.  Cnrtwrifkt,  The  Ordinary. 
,a  reproving  conscience.  -  A  dean 
t  a  oonadence  void  of  reproach.  -  A 
,   »  approving  conscience.- Case  of 
,  a  question  aa  to  what  ought  to  be  done  In  a 
case  or  under  given  circumstances ;  a  problem  in 
casuistry. 

A  man  will  pretend  to  be  perplexed  with  a  earn  of  ton- 
sriraee  when  really  he  Is  wishing  to  make  oat  that  some 
general  rule  of  oooduct  does  not  apply  lo  lilm.  because 
Its  fulfilment  would  cause  him  trouble,  or  hecsuae  it  con- 
flicts with  some  passion  which  he  wishes  to  Indulge. 

T.  11.  (rrvrn,  prolegomena  to  Ethics,  |  III. 

Conscience  clause,  a  clause  or  article  inserted  In  an 
act  or  law  Involving  religious  matters,  which  atx-dally 
relieve*  persons  who  have  comaclentlous  scruples  against 
joining  or  being  present  In  religious  services  or  acts,  as  In 
taking  Judicial  osiha,  or  having  their  children  present  at 
schools  during  religious  service.  -  Conscience  money, 
money  paid  to  relieve  the  conscience,  as  money  sent  to  the 
public  treasury  in  payment  of  a  tax  which  baa  previously 
been  evaded,  or  money  paid  to  atone  for  some  act  of  .in 
bom-sty  previously  concealed  —  Court  of  conscience,  a 
court  established  for  the  recovery  of  sun 
don  and  other  British  trading  cltlea  and  c 
conscience,  must  certainly  ,  In  all  re»« 
|foUoq.| 


konoklaatea,  1L 

R.  V. 


-  Byn.  3  end  3.  Scrupulous,  i 
right,  knvsisw,  honorable,  righteous. 

conscientloiigly  (kon-ji-eii'shus-li  >,  adr.  In  a 
conscientious  manner;  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience;  with  a  strict  regard  to 
right  and  wrong. 
If  the  tnooctonr*  happens  to  be  < 

to  be  sin,  because  a  man  committed  It  c 


tile  womb 
howl  and  gnaw 
luroting  forth 
ex  me  round, 
Bud. 

JfiWtm,  P.  L,  IL  Ml. 
The  Ingratitude  of  the  world  can  never  deprive  us  of  the 
conscious  happiness  Of  having  acted  with  humanity  our- 
selves.  trsfdfwiiiA,  Oood  nalured  Man.  In 

The  conscious  thrill  of  abame.       Jf .  A  mold.  Isolal  SOU 

5.  Aware  of  an  object ;  perceiring.  <a)  aw  are  of 
an  Internal  object ;  aware  of  a  tluiughl.  feeling,  or  volition. 

ires,  and  become  rwiioriotts  (./ 
<ij  IU  high  destination 

CAanntne,  Perfect  Life,  p.  In. 
To  osy  tliat  I  am  tvtutious  of  s  feeling  Is  merely  to  say 
that  I  feel  It  To  have  *  feeling  to  to  tie  conscious,  and  to 
be  conscious  Is  to  have  a  feeling.  To  lie  conscious  *f  the 
prick  of  s  pin  la  merely  to  1  ^ 


regard  to  ^T^L^^l^X 
to  AimsrV  lAsif  he  had  playd  hi.  pari  well , 
sin  does  Dot  ifcicvn.  Advancement  • 


conscientiousness  (kon-iji-en'shus-nes),  «. 
The  quality  of  being  conscientious;  a  scru- 
pulous re^rard  to  the  decisions  of  conscience; 
strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  right  con- 
duct. 

There  were  I  lie  high  Cliristlan  graces,  eo*iisevcn'v>*isnsss 
such  as  few  kings  are  able  or  dare  to  d  bplsy  on  tlie  Uiroue, 
wldch  never  swerved  either  through  ambition  or  policy 
from  strict  rectitude.    Jfifmon,  Latin  Christianity,  xl.  1. 


Halt  a  dozen  tools  are,  i 
si kuuld  reuulre. 


__rbewan-.cn  doubt 
In  such  gruas  kind  I 

What  you  require  cannot, «'» < 
(!•)  Moot  certainly :  assuredly. 


r ;  In  truth ;  in 


.Iv.S. 


Troth  I  do  mate  fwurieiwr  of  vexing  thee  now  In  the 
dog-days.  P.  Jonttm,  Iktrtliolotnow  Pair,  IL  1. 

There  Is  no  consei'ence  to  fce  ^Miitfe  in  the  kind  or  naturu 
of  Uie  meat  being  flesh  or  fish. 

f'nry  Council  (Arber'a  Eng.  Garner,  t  SOS). 


conscienced  (kon'shenst),  a.   [<  tvtutcktuv  + 
-rip.]    Haying  conscience.  [Bare.] 
Young  conscience?  casuists. 

.<hr  IT,  Pmvuuiaf,  Onndltsrrt.  II.  7. 
I  would  be  understood,  not  ouely  an  Allowcr,  hut  an 
buiiiblc  Petttlouer,  tliat  Ignorant  and  tender  conseicisred 
AuAbaptUts  may  hare  due  time  an.l  means  of  conviction. 

A'.  S'anf ,  Wniple  tkttilw.  p.  IS. 

conscienceless  (kon'ahcns-lca).  a.  [<  rangctoirc 
+  -f«mt.]  Having  no  conseience;  free  from  or 
not  marked  by  conscientious  »craplc*. 

t'ofucieaceurss  and  wicked  potn.iia,  of  which  sort  Ibe 


t  In  the  Church  of  I'-nglaml, 
tfoarer.  Ecxiea.  Polity,  rll.  f  24  (<lr<l  MS.). 
Tliat  lias  never  been  burnllele.1  in  all  the  history  of  your 
rotisrtrjirWess  pnrtbuuislitp,        TA'  .imcriovn,  %  III.  SUi. 

consclence-sraitteB  (kon  'nliens-smit  'n),  a. 
Hmitten  by  conscience  or  remorse. 

(kan'abient),  a.    [=  V.  commeti f,  <  L. 
»(f->«,  opr. "of  coMMirr,  know  well:  see 
sec.  J    Conscious.  [Kare.] 
Aisvarirnt  to  himself  that  he  played  his  |«rt  well. 


The  meat  complex  coitscicnf  w<  U. 

^ficn.  oikf  .Venrot,  VL  MB. 

cOMcieiltioTiB  (kon-gj-en'shus),  a.    T=  «*.  OtW- 
seifneieujr  =  Pg.  rcnunrnruxeo  =  It.  < 
<  ML.  anucientio>ns.<  ij.  connricntia,  i 
see  cowteirnce.]  It. 


R.  CcmAuic,  Epigrams, 
n  I  rememlier  him.  a  little  con. 
courteous,  hospitable,  and  open 
7\  H*i'n(Arv>,  Cecil  Dm  me,  lx. 


consclonable  (kon 'shgn-«-bl ),  a.  [lrreg.  formed 
(in  Eliutbeth's  reign)  from  cmueirmv;  as  if  for 
•ransrieitcra&ir-,  <  conscience  +  -abU .  ]  If.  Gov- 
erned by  conscience ;  conscientious. 

fruit.  See,  air,  your  mortgage,  which  I  only  took 
In  case  you  ami  your  sou  hadtii  the  wars 
M  ttcarrled :  I  yield  It  up  again ;  tlo  J 


ii  the  stage 
of  Learning,  IL 
A  tenderness  which  be  was  rwnsrfiwu  fAnf  be  had  not 
merited.  Jfoeatiulti,  Hist.  Eng.,  nil 

f»)  Aware  of  an  external  object  I  a  less  correct  use  of  the 
term :  followed  In  either  use  by  a/  or  lAof ,  formerly  by  t» 
or  to  one's  set/  fAnf. 

Were  not  two  of  the  Jesuits  who  were  mmsruMis  qf  the 
Plot  [  conspiracy  J  preferred  afterwardi  at  Rome? 

Stiiling/tot,  Sermons.  II.  IL 
Slowly  and  cemsewms  of  the  raging  eye 
That  wall  h  d  1dm  .  .  . 

Went  Leulln.  Temsawen,  Ayuuvr  s  Mi. 

6.  Aware  of  some  element  of  character  as  be- 
longing to  one's  self. 

Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows.  wHh  monarchal  pride. 
Co**-v..*s  of  highest  worth,  unmoved  thus  spake. 

Milton,  f.  L,  11.  <», 
-  S>TL  To  be  SensiNc  or  Conscvms.  etc.  (aee/enl).  A  u.irr. 
rcnscutis.    Atari  refers  couunouly  to  objects  of  pere-ep. 


Shot..  <»hello.  II.  1. 
censciVmaWc  thumbs  when  they 
glittering  devil,  satin. 

IfidJlerwi,  The  Klack  Book. 

2.  Conformable  to  conscience ;  consonant  with 
right  or  duty ;  proper ;  just.  [Most  common  in 
the  negative.   See  miicy»i.«,-iv,h,i',// . j 

I  should  speak  of  Pommy  of  Northampton  .  .  .  who, 
on  the  17 Ul  of  June,  1T7&,  dismounted  ami  passed  Charles- 
lowu  Neck,  ou  his  way  to  Bunker  Hill  on  foot.  In  the 
midst  of  a  show  cr  of  halls,  because  lie  did  not  tldnk  It  com. 
seiofsa&Ie  to  nde  tlencral  iVanrs  horse,  whkb  he  hail  tsir- 
rowed.  Knmtt,  llratkins,  I.  SM. 

conscionableness  (kon'shon-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  conscionable ;  rightfulness; 
equitv;  fairness.  [Rare.] 

conscionablyt  (kon  shgn-n-bli),  ode.  Conscien- 
tiously; according  to  conscience. 

This  duty  you  t.illi  may  the  mure  willingly,  and  ought 
the  more  ewnsenrfuiftfy  to  pertonu 

John  RobinKm,  in  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  SK. 

conscionary  t,  a.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  rtin- 
riosriry. 

conscious  (kon'shus),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  c«nsri«,  < 
Is.  contctut,  knowing,  aware,  <  nmcire,  be  con- 
Hcious,  know :  see  conscience.]  1.  In  the  state 
of  a  waking  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a 
sleeping  person  or  an  inanimate  thing;  in  the 
act  of  feeling,  or  endowed  with  feeling,  in  the 
broadest  r>ense  of  the  word. 

When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering  dust, 

Not  unattentivc  to  the  call,  shsll  wake. 

.  .  .  Nor  shall  the  envisrious  aou] 

Mistake  Its  partner.  KUtir,  The  Grave.  1.  756. 

The  moment  the  first  trace  of  conscious  Intelligence  b 
Introduced,  we  have  a  wl  of  phenomena  which  material- 
Ism  can  In  no  wise  account  for. 

./.  FMt.  Evolutionist,  p.  2S!. 

2.  Attributing,  or  capable  of  attributing,  one's 
scinuttions,  cognition*.,  etc.,  to  one's  self;  aware 
of  the  unity  of  aeU  in  knowledge;  aware  of 
one's  self;  self -conscious. 

Tills  self  of  the  "  Inner  state,"  of  which,  according  to 
Kant.  »e  an  renscuiNs.  is  only  known  as  a  phenomenon, 
an.l  rami.*  (as  Indeed  nothing  con,  according  to  lib)  sys- 
tem) be  known  as  It  is  In  itself. 

-V.  1'orter,  Human  Intellect,  I  NO. 

3.  Having  one's  feelings  directed  toward  one's 
self;  i-niburruiM-il  by  one's  feelings  nbout  one's 
own  person,  and  by  the  sense  of  belt 
ed  and  criticized  by  others. 


A  Isrgi 

prioao  in  hit 

handed. 


Hon  outside  of  ourselves ;  rimsriVus,  to  objects  of  i 
tion  within  us :  aa,  to  become  aim  re  of  the  presence  of  s 
stranger ;  to  be  quite  aim  re  of  the  danger  of  one  s  situa- 
tion ;  Ui  become  cmteimu  of  a  pain  In  one's  eye.  dieore 
Indicates  perccptloii  without  feeling :  eonscums, generally 
recognition  with  some  degree  of  feeling. 

consciously  (kon'shns-li),  mie.  In  a  conscious 
manner ;  with  knowledge  or  intention. 


It  tbeae  perception*,  with  their  i 
ul  present  In  the  mind. 


3USCJ1 

.  the 


thing  would  be  always  noMsevousfy  present. 

/.orex,  Human  llndcratandlng.  II.  xxvil.  ID. 
All  tbo  advantages  to  which  I  have  adverted  are  such 
aa  the  artist  did  not  cojisciosiWy  produce.    A'oierson,  Art, 

consciousness  (kon'shus-aee),  a.    1.  The  state 

of  being  conscious ;  the  act  or  state  of  mind 
which  distinguishes  a  waking  from  a  sleeping 
person ;  the  state  of  being  aware  of  one's  men- 
tal acts  or  states. 

(VMsevoittiwss  Is  the  perception  of  w  hat  posses  In  a  man's 
own  mind.  Zeacrc,  liuman  I  ndcratandtng,  II.  I.  19, 

OMuwinairjiear  Is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recognition 
by  the  mind  or  "  ego  "  of  Its  acts  and  affections  —  In  other 
words,  the  scU-Bfllrmatlon  that  certain  modlAcatloua  are 
known  by  me  and  that  these  m..lir..-st|nii»  lire  mine. 

Sir  »'.  Hamilton,  Mctsph..  xl. 
We  can  Imagine  cmsco.«i«ns«s  without  self-conscious. 

Introspection,  much  as  we  can 
'  i  or  smell. 


b  briefly  denned  as  th 
its  own  acts  and  state*. 

s^  .  f*WTt€*~,  Hlltl 


r-2. 

<•). 

since  conjciitstrners  always  accompanies  thinking,  and  It 
b  that  Ileal  makes  every  one  to  lie  what  he  calU  "  self,'' 


and  thereby  dbdingulshe*  himself  from  all  other  t 
things ;  tn  this  alone  consists  personal  identity. 

£oe*e.  Human  Understanding.  II.  xxvil.  9. 

3.  Perception;  thought;  intellectual  action  in 
general. 

rotuwi. menses  Is  a  conipichcnstvo  term  for  the  cnmple- 
nt  of  all  our  iiignll.ve  energies.         Sir  »'.  f/umi«.,.i 


Though  cwsevonrness  .li.olld  cease,  Uie  phy-kist  Would 

fOls^srlicr  ts*!!!  Mllll  t4l€jal  klf  L*J>J<*t  \3  ttJ  rfMaJAJto  tlla*  wjjsllil*  ,  tljlt 

i  would  still  be  round,  yellow,  and  fragrant  n»  lief..rr 
V.  Wont.  Eucyc.  lint.,  XX.  W. 


4.  A  general  phase  of  thought  and  feeling :  as, 
the  moral  <ww«'«iwh«u  ;  the  religious  foi»«-i'ou.«. 

NS'Sst. 

I  hail  read  of  the  British  tramp,  but  I  had  never  yet  en 

countered  him,  and  I  lirougbt  my  historic  <  >  >  "  >.•■■  •  -  to 

bear  U|ion  the  present  spcrtmcu. 

//.  J*mr*,Jr.  1*000.  nigrini.  p.  31. 
In  the  course  of  the  tenth  century'  ...  a  taint  enn- 
snenmsM  of  distinct  notional  life  waa  felt  In  Italy,  tier 
many,  France,  ami  England. 

C.  K,  .Vortoi,.  ciiureb-bnlldlng  In  Mld.tlr  Agra,  p.  « 

t'nllke  the  ontinnry  cnsclouiness,  the  religious  eon. 
sci'eiumesv  is  concerned  with  tbst  which  lies  lieyond  the 
sphere  of  sense.      ii.  Syr  my  r,  Pop,  H  Mo.,  XJL1V.  £40. 
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consciousness 

8.  An  intuitive  perception  or  persuasion:  a 
slate  of  being  aware;  an  inward,  recognition; 
a  feeling. 

The  y  parted  |  on  MUs  TlUlcy*  side  with  some  knowledge 
uf  her  new  ■o1u»lnuuior  »  teelliurs,  and  mi  Catherine  «. 
without  the  smallest  imtiuwM  <>t  having  explained 
them.  Jnnt  AuMtrn,  Northangcr  Ahhey,  |i,  34. 

Ill  til*  will  he  Ittaoon]  eiprcased  with  singular  hrevlty 
...  »  mournful  fuwfinu*iM«  that  Inn  action*  had  not 
m  to  the  eslceni  ul  those  under 
bad  larell  JsasscL 

Lunl  ILaton. 

Data  of  consciousness.  See  datum.  Doable  con- 
&claujmc«a,  tu  m/d.  jmtrhM..  a  soutnamliultstlc  condition 
In  wlilch  tilt'  patient  lead-,  a*  It  were,  two  lives,  recollect 

inn  tu  cad  condition  what  .M-rurrcd  In  prev  km*  conditions 
of  tin;  same  enaructcr,  kiit  knowing  nothliu  of  the  occur- 
reoi'M  of  the  other.  Dumtvm.  —  Fact  of  consclous- 
DMS.    Hue /art. 

consclovoluntary  fkon-shid-vorun-ta-ri),  <t. 

(<  f»«*r-Ki«*  (L.  coiMcinur)  +  r»/«»t<iry.']  Per- 
taining to  consciousness  and  will, 
consciunclet  (kon'shi-ung-kl),  n.   f Irreg.  <  con- 
-Nnrie.J    A  worthless,  trifling 
used  in  contempt.  [Hare.] 

filled  with  punctilio*,  nol  (or  cue,. 
AawlM 

Bp.  Mo  L  f,  Ahp.  Williams,  I.  as. 

conscribet  ( kort-skrib' ),  r.  t.  [=*  D.  rossm'berea 
=  0.  CTiiwm'fcjrrit  =  DHii.tafUuVrirVre  =  Sw.  /hrn- 
ttkrihrrn  =  OF.  f»ni«rnrr>=  It.  eonsrrirere,  <  L. 
coiurrlot'ine,  enroll,  choose,  elect,  <  ft/m-,  toge- 
ther, +  neribere,  write:  see  #ctioy>,  conscript.] 
To  enroll ;  enlist ;  levy  as  by  a  conscription. 

Ttito  armie  (whtche  w*»  not  small.)  wa*  rviurnW  and 
come  u^'IIht  to  llartletc.  Hall,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  9. 

conscript  (kon-akript').  «•■  t.  [<  L.  conscript  us, 
pp.  of  consefikerel  enroll :  see  cojwcrifcf. )  To 
enroll  compulsonly  for  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice; force  into  service ;  draft/ 

Suddenly  the  levy  cams?  —  riorr*  m  rwutJrripM. 

TAe  Cfnfxri/,  XXXII.  050. 

conscript  (kon'skript),  a.  and  n.  f=s  F.  conserit 
=  Hp.  Pg.  contcripto  =  It.  coiucritta  ex  1).  ros- 
serif,  <  L.  MMWqMMt,  onroUed,  chosen,  elect, 
pp.  of  conscribere,  enroll:  seo  cwsserirV.]  I.  a. 
l£rgi>dered  ;  enrolled —  conscript  fathers,  u  com- 
moti  Knavish  rendering  of  tlir  l-atiri  )ihra*c  jntrr*  nmtrrij*. 
Ii  (fathers  [and]  conscripts),  iwl  In  addressing  the  senate 
of  ancient  Home.  Senators  were  o(  two  claasea,  jutnt*. 
'  fathers,'  or  patrician  tinkle*,  ami  roissri-ir.fi,  or  tfioae 
'  elected '  from  the  cqucstrUn  order*. 
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It  the  rawrrated  bread  or  wine  lie  ipant  btifnro  all  hate 
communicated,  the  I'riest  In  In  ctmMtratt  more. 

Boot  oj  Conuiwn  /Vojerr,  The  CoDimuiiinfi. 

When  a  Man  ha*  CuH*rrnited  anytliiuit  to  tJod,  he  can- 
not of  llltuwlf  take  It  away.       SMtti,  Takh-Tolk.  p.  4U. 

In  a  larver  acnae,  wr  cannot  dedicate  —  %a  cannot  fm 
•e^iif*  —  we  cannot  lullow  thi*  uT'^uii'l.  The  l»rave  int-n. 
Iivtim  and  dead,  who  i.triiiruh'd  h.-t.  have  r.,,r. ,.'  It. 
titr  ahoi-e  out  |««ir  power  to  add  or  detruck 

UmvelH,  S|»>ecll  at  tlrttyaliurg  Cemetery,  Nov.  Ill,  INKS. 

2.  Specifically,  in  the  Komau  Catholic  and 
Anglican  churches,  to  initiate  solemnly  into  the 
order  of  bishops,  as  a  priest.  See  anuerration,  '_• 
(a). — 8.  To  devote  or  dedicate  from  profound 
feeling  or  n  relifrious  motive:  us,  hi«  life  wu 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 

These  to  Hit  Memory  .  .  . 

I  dedicate,  1  cuMjwnrfr  with  leara-- 

II  ,-  Idjll. 

TrnnyafN,  Ik. I,  of  Idyll*  of  the  Kin*-. 

4.  To  make  revered  or  worshiped,  or  highly 
regarded;  hallow:  as,  a  custom  ftMutreru-ksfi  by 
time. 

lie  ItlirUtl  clothed  hinuelf  in  their  alfcctloiu,  an<l  tliey 
admitted  IliBI  lo  tlleir  Kirrowa,  and  hi*  presence  roiue. 
rro/ed  their  Joy*.  J.  Maninrav. 

A  kiaa  c*n  <-on«fernfr  the  eroiiul, 
Where  mated  heart*  are  mutual  bound. 

<«mi-V«.  Hallowed  Ground. 

5.  To  place  among  the  g^ods;  apotheosize. — 6. 
To  enroll  among  the  saints;  canonize.  =  ayn.  1 

and  3.  fVrote,  DtduMlt.  etc.    .See  ifeerfe. 

consecrate  (kon'se-krit),  <•■  [<  L.  etmsrcratwi, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Sacred;  consecrated;  de- 
voted ;  dedicated.    [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

AUolnCypryaU 
t,,  \ . 


•  l'aphon.  that  woi  a 
Air  K  G«yVoTdr. 


In  thai  cvturtmi*  place. 
Th'  imperial  teat 


p.  II. 
.  VIL 


Turn  lair  and 


I  thit  our  present  meeting 
Le  to  the  commonwealth  ! 

at  J-Jnmm.  Sejauua,  HI.  L 

II  ».  One  who  is  eompulsorily  enrolled  for 
military  or  naval  service. 

The  law  ordaini  that  the  er>,i«m>f  shall  aerte  for  five 
year*.  />.  Tojitfr,  Lamia  of  the  Saracen,  i>.  IW. 


(kon-skrip'shon),  a.  [=  F.  coa- 
nerinlion  =  Sp.  "imurripeioH  =  Pg.  ctmncripjda 
*■  I>.  roHncHptit  =  (}.  fosjrcTi/ifioit  a*  Dan.  Sw. 
koiwbripUon,  <  L.  roiwcnpfto(ii-),  a  drawing  np 
in  writing,  LL.  a  conscription,  i  conmrUierr,  en- 
roll:  see  wiwerttV.]  If.  An  enrolling  or  regis- 
tering. 

rcnwrnptlon  of  men  of  war.  Bp.  Burwl,  Record*.  11.  23. 

Specifically — 2.  A  compulsory  enrolment  by 
lot  or  selection  of  suitable  men  for  military  or 

naval  service.  Thla  waa  formerly  the  prevalent  methoil 
of  recTilillUK  on  the  continent  at  Europe  ;  but  the  ayateiu 
ul  the  univenal  eiir>dii»ent  of  properly  <|tiallfle.l  Denoru. 
and  e.Hni|.nl«ory  »erTl<.v  ace.ir.llim  to  ifrwlatkio,  haa  been 
aubultuted  for  it  in  moat  eoontrie*  there. 

Thla  tritio  la  in  rebellion  In  DJtibcl  Hauaran,  on  account 
<d  the  fouetriptwn. 

B.  Tojifur,  Ijtnda  of  the  .Saracen,  p.  113. 

conscription*!  (kon-skrip'shon-Bl>,  a.  [<  coh- 
teriptutu  +  -ft/.]  Pertaining  to  tiref  the  nature 

of  a  conw^nttoia. 

conseasonal  (knn-sf'zoii.al),  a.  [<  con-  +  sryt- 
«>»  +  -al.]  Oeeurring  or  found  at  the  same 
season  of  the  vear:  as,  eonataifntal  insects. 
[Kare.j 

consecrate  (kon'sf-krat),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
roM.«iTd  fryf,  ppr.  con*terating.  [<  L.  coiurera- 
tmi,  pp.  of  emvrrmrr,  dedicate,  declare  to  be 
sacred,  deify  (>  It.  cvimeritrt,  ro>wr»/r«r<'  —  Bp. 
Pg.  Wtmgriir  —  Pr.  <  osmcror,  cowjrnr  =  F. 
mnxiKTT,  consecrate :  see  foswerc),  <  <v,iw-,  to- 
i;etlier,  +  mieratr.  ciuisecrnte,  <  SHCer,  saere<l; 
see  mcrnl.  t'f.  r»ji*iieT<\]  1.  Tu  itiukc  or  de- 
clare oacred  with  certain  eeretuonies  or  rites; 
appropriate  to  sacred  uses  or  employments; 
set  apart,  dedicate,  or  devote  to  the  service  of 
the  Deity:  as.  to  etmntrrate  a  church;  to 
rmlr  the  euchuriatic  elements.  See 
lion.  1. 


to  virtue  eo»«remfe- 

SAof.,  Tit  And-,  L  L 

consecratedness  (kon'sS-kra-tetl-nes),  «.  The 
state  of  being  consecrated.  Jler.  K.  Crril, 
[Kare.] 

consecration  (kon-srVlcra'shon).  n.  [<  MR.  eon- 
aecraeionn  k  F.  consecration  =e  I*r.  eonnecracion 
=  Sp.  connagracion,  comrcraeion  si  Pg.  eonta- 
gracilo  =  It.  rnnnagraziont,  conmcrazionc,  con- 
tecra^ione,  <  L.  connerrativi  a-),  <  rv»*rcr«r>-.  pp. 
owHcratut,  consecrate:  see  cossc crate,  r.]  1. 
The  act  of  consecrating,  or  separating  from  a 
common  to  a  sacred  use ;  the  act  of  devoting  or 
dedicating  a  person  or  thing  to  the  service  and 
worship  of  (lod  by  certain  rites  or  solemnities: 
as,  the  ronsfcrafton  of  the  priests  among  the  Is- 
raelites; the  ronsrcrafioN  of  the  vessels  used  in 
the  temple;  the  ronsrcrtittoa  of  the  elements  in 
the  encharist;  the  consecration  of  a  church. 

The  eenurerafios  "t  bin  (lad  la  upon  hla  hcad. 

Num.  vL  7. 

ConavroiiVm  makr*  not  a  place  aacred,  hut  only  anlemn- 
ly  declares  it  ao.  SoufA. 

Specifically  —  2.  Eecle*.:  (a)  The  act  of  con- 
ferring upon  a  priest  the  powers  and  authority 
of  a  bishop;  the  rite  or  ceremony  of  elevation 
to  the  episcopate.  In  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  the 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  and  in  tlie  Anullcan 
Church.  Imposition  "f  hand*  by  n  bishop  for  the  pur- 

to 


llnlcisitloli  of  ll 
j- w-^of  maklnu  the  caudkUte  a  b'kibop  l»  liild  to  be  eweii 


•  «  »         i  I  .r  C" 
hlahop  !•  held  Ui  tare, 
tke  rule  is  that  at  leant 
act.  a*  directed  by  the 
f  Niooa,  *_  b.  32\ 


•t.lSsJ. 

(/•)  The  act  of  giving  the  sacramental  charac- 
ter to  the  eueharistle  elements  of  bread  and 
wine.  According  to  the  Roman  Calliollc  and  the  Angll 
can  Church  the  rsaenflal  act  of  eueharistle  consecralkon 
coruist*  In  the  pi-rlul  of  the  words  of  lutllttitkm  over  the 
element*  by  a  priest.  (c)  The  prayer  used  to  con- 
secrate the  eticharistic  elements,  in  It*  fullest 
form  It  constat*  of  three  parts :  (I)  the  imtitutum :  (Z) 
the  ft'i'ttt.  -n,  called  dlatlnctlvely  the  yreat  aMutimt ; 
and  (3)  the  epicUri*  or  inrorafion.  (it  \  7*110  IK't  uf 
plncing  a  particle  of  the  consecrated  bread  or 
liost  in  lite  chalice;  the  commixture  (which 
see). —  3.  Devotion  or  dedication  from  deep 
feeling,  especially  from  b  religions  motive:  us, 
the  connrcratioH  of  one's  self  to  the  service 
of  (lod,  or  of  one's  euergies  to  the  search  for 


truth.— 4.  In  I 
apotheosis  of  an 
crews  cut  or  painted 
of  an  altur,  etc.  It 
tu  make  a  irkeu  nu 
In  the  mkklle  into 


■nip. 
upon 
las  Is 


i.  lo  louow  cioselv  I 


Church  three  larner  rmsaes  are  cut  upon  the  altar  aUk  In- 
stead id  are,  and  the  pillar*  supporting  the  altar  atso  ra> 
ceive  crnssMS*.    See  alttir  A.  ,t  -.i' 

consecrator  (kon's»J.kra-tor)  ».  [=  F.  oiras,!- 
rrateur  =  It.  raiwceraforr',  <  LL.  comteerator,  <  L. 
rwaitccrarc,  pp.  eon»terat tut.  consecrate :  see  con- 
iterate,  r.J    One  who  consecrates. 

consecratory  (kon'af-k-rft-ttj-ri),  a.  [<  «»w- 
erafc  +  -ory ;  —  Pg.  coaM-craforio.]  Making  sa- 
cred ;  consecrating;  of  the  nature  of  consecra- 
tion, [ltare.] 

Pnrrluu.  rihrrimaie,  p  33. 

Cuwaserafoey  woMa. 

Bp.  Xortan,  IHaeharge  of  Impn<_  (10X31,  p.  KO. 

consectaneons  (kon^ek-ta'n^-us),  a.  f<  LL. 
coimrtanr ..  .  following  after,  eonserjuent,  <  L. 
coasfctort,  follow  after,  pursue  eagerly,  freo. 
of  conticqtii,  follow  after :  see  consequent.]  Fol- 
lowing as  a  natural  consequence.  [Hare.] 

contlfrctaryt  (kon'sek-ta-n),  a.  and  a.  [<  L. 
consectarius,  that  follows  logically,  <  conscclari, 
follow  after:  rsee<v<«#rcf<t»er/M«.]  L  a.  Follow- 
ing logically;  obviously  deducible. 

Krom  the  Ineonslsu-iit  and  contrary  determinations 
thereof,  conaerfiirtf  impieties  and  conclusions  may  arise. 

Mr  T  firosras. 

II.  n.  A  corollary;  a  proposition  which  fol- 
lows immediately  as  a  collateral  result  of  an- 
other, and  thus  needs  no  separate  proof. 

The**  profasiition*  are  riraia-cta rin. 

H  -  .lie ml,  Kaaay  towards  a  Nat,  Hist  of  the  Earth. 

conge CUtet  (kon'se-kut),  r.  f.    [<  L.  consrentns. 
■w  after 
after;  ] 

Which  his  grai-e  aoceptoth,  as  touching  your  merit*  and 
acuuittal.  In  no  les*  grssl  and  thankful  part  than  II  y«.  tlral- 
itia  the  dia|ioalsion  of  thins*  in  more  direct  state,  had  row- 
Mmted  all  your  pursuit*  and  desires. 

til .  Burnet,  Records,  ii.  23. 

2.  To  overtake  or  gain  by  pursuit;  attain. 

Few  men  hitlierU..  IwIiik  here  in  any  aucUirilie.  hath 
Anally  emuvrutni  favors  arid  thanke*.  but  rather  the  con 
trarie,  with  povertle  for  their*  farrwelL 

Stair  Paptn,  II.  WO.    (A'orr*  ) 

conaecntion  (kon-sij-ku'shou),  a.  [=F.  cmrsrex- 
fion  =  Pr.  constat  fio  =  Kp.  roiureueion  =  Pg.  ro»- 
secu^So  —  It.  conseeviione,  <  L.  coa*w»if«o(»-),  < 
contcqui.  pp.  eopjtecutus,  follow  after  •  see  ros- 
wr/tumf.]  1.  The  act  of  following,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  lieing  in  a  series ;  that  wnich  is  consec- 
utive ;  succession  ;  sequence.  [Hare  or  obso- 
lete.] 

In  *  nuk'k  eoiuecuri'Ml  of  colour*,  the  Impression  of 
every  colour  remain*  «>n  the  aenaortum.  ,VruVuH,  (rjalcka 

2.^In  logic,  the^relation  of  consequent  to  ante- 
sequence.  '  ' 
CMissecu/itfrw  .  .  .  evidently  found  in  the  premise*. 

.lir  M.  UaU. 

In  every  [argument  concerning  religious  belief]  .  .  . 
sooner  or  later  there  cornea  a  point  where  strict  logical 
rv/uA'crrfH'n  fails,  and  where  the  pussage  Is  made  from  iirciu- 
Isc  b>  conclusion  by  an  upissal  to  faith  and  feeling  or  some 
oalurr  Illogical  eleanent,  B.  I:  Botcnt. 

Tile  conception  of  ctmsectttion  itself,  the  shifting  tune- 
tkm  of  lite  inBnltive,  the  oaeillatkin  of  the  leading  parti- 
cle storr  are  eismgh,  single  or  comlSned,  to  iierplcx  the 
atislent  who  trie*  either  the  analytical  or  the  historical 
Amer.  Jour.  /•»«,.(..  VII.  163. 
in  iwtnm.,  the  space  t 
with  the  sun  and  an. 
 DO  Oft 

.1/  tnutft.    Sec  seysienw. —  Reel 
Iflie,  the  relation  of  two  fa.  t*  either  of  which  I 
other. 

consecutive  (kon-sek'u-tiv),  o.  and  n,    [=  F. 
consreutif  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cwsiwcstriro,  <  L.  nn  if 
'eonsecHtirus,  <  consent  I  us,  pp.  of  consequi, 
low :  see  consequent,  consecution."]   1.  <l.  1. 
interrupted  in  course  or  succession ; 
ing  one  another  in  a  regular  order; 

Fifty  eoitsecufire  years  of  exemption. 


method,  or  lioth. 
.-.injunction  of  the 


*lu- 


fol- 
I*n- 


the  ccTfnioiiy  of  the 

-  Conwcrati  on- cross,  a 

alls  i>f  a  church,  tho  *lu*i 
iiunli-al  at  Jiff  ere  til  time* 
'at  Xhvm  cruMtes,  aa,  fur  inatAin  »• 

■    111-  >i    1 1  ■■  :t'l'  tl  -]■  if  in   it  t' 

ml<mikan(i  one  at  >  :u  U  of  tlw  tour  ttxtwr*.  am!,  a-  -tjii.  tl 
hy  *nme  author*.  t*\tl\f  iijx.ii  the  wall*  ot  a  t  hur-  h  wl.rn 
newly  htnlt,  ritht  r  wtthm  or  without.  It  wa*  rafctmuary 
lo  eotiafcrnti:  each  ot  time  crviwci  with  chrUni.  ainJ  t<-  r«-- 
flle  n  ttptM-lnl  ismjiT,  »ml  |tt'rliap*  to  iti«:etn<*  eucli  nnr  ;  in 
i-'nu'i-iK.  *  the  it****  witv*  mi  •ul.-s-nimdj  m  a  pU.  c  whh  h 


2.  Following;  nuccoodinf? :  with  to. 

(Vjniprtthei.tlhiic  fitly  the  action*  uf  a  nun,  Mir.tvi-i.riw 
to  virlitloii,  Lock*. 

See  combination, —  Con- 
the  similar  itilerraU  that 
jiaitu  thai  jntM  from  one 
it  aimlhrr  In  jatrallel  nn> 
Mm  etUtrii  pntaiM  intrr- 
toiweriitive    thlnU  hihI 


nivtha  are  at*Teeahle ; 
futirtlu,  dftatrreeahle: 
•uttitive  i»erf«t  Ilftlia 
(i«r  ..tslftotiH)  air  tthiMilly 
t'otiMx-iillve  tlftha  ami 


rtilfa 


crc<1  ot  hUhlen 


ti  ii,, 
oh 


-i   when  the  fifth  oroetaTe  t»  rea 
-1  hy  similar  hat  not  parallel  ntoi 
|  ourb  iKotriT«uM>ns  are  rarely 
JectKrfuitile,  except  when  uccurnnc 
Ih  Iwwi,  theiiuter.  im»t  runspicu 
mil.  .otr*».  »•  .if  tH>t  Uteri  U  ooe 
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consecutive 


the  voice*  moves  only  it  semitone, 
tide,  In  logic,  »  conJancUon  Implying  kigical  consecu 
Hon :  u,  fAen,  to,  Uure/ore,  etc  —  Conseco,  tins  points  of 
coincident  point*  of  tannine)  of  coincident  ua- 


Consecutive  pax- 

\«jlcal 

QT9 


gent*.  Thus,  the  tangent  to  a  curve  at  a  node  la  aaid  b 
meet  the  curve  In  three  coincident  pointa,  of  which  Iwu  are 
not  only  coincident,  bat  (what  la  more  than  coincident) 
consecutive.  Thia  means  that  a  right  line  cutting  the 
etirve  tn  three  point*  may  hy  a  continuous  motion  be 
brought  Into  coincidence  with  the  tangent  at  the  node, 
tile  three  pointa  in  thia  motion  running*  up  into  one,  ami 
the  motion  ot  two  of  them  being,  at  the  limit,  entirely 
along  tangent —  Consecutive  poles,  in  awwltm, 
See  Hwmri.  _  Consecutive  symptoms,  in  palhol,  symp- 
toms Uiat  appear  on  tlie  cessation  or  during  tlie  decline  of 
a  dbciuo,  but  which  have  i 
with  the  primary  ailment 

13.      ul.  In  music,  com 
usually,  the  forbidden  progression  of 

"el  fifths  or  octaves  Covered  con- 


tra*. In  iwawie,  a  progression  of  two  votcnt  to  a  uni- 
lave,  or  perfect  rlflli  by  aUnllar  bat  not  parallel 

™-  suggesting  the  forbidden  pn-zr«siou  of  conaecu. 

live  nnlaona,  ortavea,  or  fifth*.  Alto  called  kUUIen  con- 
•ersif  ire*.  Tlie  particular  interval  ia  alto  called  estgrsxl  or 
AuinVn   as,  oiiwaf  octave*,  evrered  fifths. 

consecutively  ( kon-aek'u-ti  v-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
secutive tint  it  n  it;  in  regular  succession;  suc- 
cessively. 

c*nfiecutivene»o  (kon-»ek'ti-tiv-ne»),  «.  Tho 
character  or  state  of  being  consecutive,  or  of 
following  in  regular  order. 

consellf,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  awn  ml 
and  of  council. 

conseiainatet  <kon-«em'i-nat),  r.  t.  [<  L.  com-, 
together,  +  scminatus,  pp.  of  teminarc,  sow, 
<  semen  (semin-),  seed:  tM  semen,  seminal.] 
To  bow  together,  as  different  sorts  of 
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Independent  of  tho  « 111,  such  a*  the  contraction  of  the  Irta 
when  the  eye  la  opened  to  admit  the  tight. 

consensus  (kgn-sen'sus),  n.  [<  L.  r»menm» 
(ML.  also  comentui :  see  rwasesju ' ),  agreement, 
accordance,  unanimity,  <  ooiwrsftre,  pp,  con- 
sensus, agree:  wo  coasenf.]  A  general  agree- 
ment or  concord :  as,  a  consensus  of  opinion. 

Individual  taste  ia  sometimes  mistaken,  or  substituted, 
fur  cultured  (naaiasM,  *'.  Hull,  Mud.  Ens. ,  p.  SO. 

Tn  c-ather  accurately  the  ea-iisenru*  of 
would  lie  impracticable  wil" 
of  uli) tu  iaiM  and  surgeon*. 

//.  Spencer,  Study  of  Soclol.,  p.  88. 

1  Oenevensls,  a  document  prepared  by  Calvin 
In  1  MS  to  harmonize  th*  Hwlas  ProtesUnl  churchea  on  the 
doctrine  of  predestination. 

(kpn-senf).  ft  [<  ME.  consenten,  ear- 
lier kunsentcn,  <  OF.  rjoasenfir,  eunsentir,  F. 
rouses  fir  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  coitse-nfir  =  It,  cossrn- 
firr,  <  L.  consentire,  pp,  cvntentut,  agree,  ac- 
cord, consent,  lit.  feel  together,  <  com-,  together, 
+  st  iit,!.-,  pp.  xennns,  feel:  see  urate  ana  scent, 
sent*,  and  cf.  assent,  dissent,  resent.]  L  intrnns. 
It.  To  agree  in  sentiment;  be  of  (be  same 
mind ;  accord ;  be  at  one. 

Although  tbey  content  against  chrut ,  j  et  due  the)-  much 
dissent  anion*-  tbciusclue*.    /'urvn at,  Pilgrimage,  p.  308. 

Flourishing  many  years  before  Wycllffe,  and  much  con- 
tenting witli  him  in  judgment,  Puller. 

They  would  acknowledge  no  error  or  fault 
rriUngs,  and  yet  would  aseni  sometime*  to  -» 


consequence 

5.  Agreement ;  correspondence  in  parts,  qual- 
ities, or  operation;  harmony;  concord.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

We  ...  do  glue  the  name  nf  rym*  onely  to  our  con- 
cordea,  or  tunable  content..  In  the  latter  end  of  our  verse*. 

Puttennttm,  Arte  of  En*.  Poeale,  p.  04. 
Certainly  there  is  a  content  between  th*  laxly  and  the 
souL  Aoeon,  Deformity. 

The  rich  reamlta  ot  the  divine  contents 

beloved  and  lover, 
withheld. 

AWrnm,  Blight. 

part  of 


Ot  man  and  earth,  of  world 
The  nectar  and  ambrosia,  ai 


some  distant  part. 

Seat.   See  nor,  n.,  .1.  =8 TO.  1.  dasenf.  Content,  Co, 


or  the  I 


Li 


<  ML. 


ens,  -en-si),  n.  [<  L.  coH*enescrn(  l-)s,  ppr,  of 
oonsencscere,  grow  old  together,  <  eon-,  together, 
+  tenesccre,  grow  old :  see  scnesecnt.]  A  grow- 
ing old ;  the  state  of  becoming  old. 

The  old  argument  fur  the  world's  dissolution,  .  .  .  It* 
daily  osn*en**renee  and  decay 

/toy,  Three  Inscouraes,  v,  %  1, 

consensu1!,  n.    [Early  ME.  kunnenee;  <  OF. 
oosarcnfif,  cuntence,  f.  and  m.,  cunsense,  eonteiue, 
—  Pr.  congenita,  f.,  =  Pg.  It.  consraso,  m., 
nfi'/,  L,  or  consensu*,  m.,  consent, 
t:  see  ron*tr»»i»»-,  eoitsmf.]  Consent. 
M  id  kvntmce  of  heorte.  A  nerm  Kate. 

oonsease-t,  n.  [<  con-  +  dense.]  A  sense  or 
feeling  in  conjunction  or  union  with  another; 
a  mutual  feeling.  Cudteorth. 

consension  (kon-sen'slign),  ».  [<  OF.  conscn- 
don,  contention,  consemson,  <  L.  eonsenmio{n-)f 
<  oo itsrnfirr,  pp.  consensus,  agree:  see  eoswsf, 
consensus.]  Agreement  In  feeling  or  thought ; 
accord;  mutual  consent.  [Rare.] 

One  mind  and  understanding,  and  a  vital  conttmion  of 
th*  whole  body.  Benttey,  Sermons,  11. 

Most  ot  the  able, 

.  to  an 


2.  To  agree;  yield 
assent,  as  to  a 
agreement. 

!  content  unto  the  taw  that  it  la  Rood.        Horn.  viL  16. 
M.  and  X.  have  contented  totretber  in  holy  wedlock. 
Book  oj Common  Prayer,  Soleniuiiatlon  of  Matrimony. 

3.  To  yield  when  one  has  the  right,  power,  or 
desire  to  oppose ;  accede,  as  to  persuasion  or 
entreaty;  aid,  or  at  least  voluntarily  refrain 
from  opposing,  the  execution  ot  another  per- 
son's purpose ;  comply. 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consent*. 

Ska*.,  R.  and  I.,  v.  1. 


Tenet,  etc, 

consentable  (kon-«en'ta-bl),  a.  [<  consent  + 
■<!<i/>.]  In  Penum/lrania  laic,  having  consent ; 
agreed  upon;  noting  a  boundary  established 
by  the  express  agreement  or  assent  of  adjoin- 
ing owners :  as,  a  ainsmtuMc  line. 

consentaneity  (kim-*cn-ia-n6'i-ti),  ».  [<  L. 
eoaurmdiseiM,  agreeing  (see  rviji/tenfojBfOKs),  + 
-ify.J    Mutual  agreement.  [Rare.] 

privity  of  Prussia. 
AWuis  7W».  Jan.  18, 185B. 

consentaneous  (kon-sen-taVnf-us),  a.  f=  Pg. 
It.  eonsentaneo,  <  L.  coHsentaneus,  agreefug,  ac- 
cordant, fit,  <  ronsrnfit'r,  agree:  see cossti, .',  v.] 
Agreeing;  acconlant;  agreeable;  consistent; 
consenting ;  mutually  acquiescent. 

A  good  law  and  consentanccnu  to  reason. 

Hod»«,  Utter*,  Iv.  7. 
Tlie  tendency  ot  Europe  In  our  own  day  .  .  .  ha*  been 
tlrurularly  n»uvi«(aneo<u  in  the  return  not  merely  b>  luedl- 
»ivalart,tHittoii»edl»iT*t  mode*  and  standards  of  Ihounlit. 

tiiufe,  Brit.,  II.  J3S. 
The  acttlenmnt  or  "  compromise  "  of  Is.'i0,  msde  by  the 
roivwnf  asm* •  aetlon  of  the  North  and  Sooth,  rested,  as  on 
Inviolable  character  ot  the  setllv- 
ss  tbe  Missouri  Compromise. 

O.  T.  Curtit,  tUjclianan.  II.  K0. 


!  ct'n»^ii;oi.7  to  the  ill. 

Dryden,  Aba.  and  Achit,  L  113. 
His  manly  brow 
Omsmfs  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 

iljmm,  ChlldeTlarold,  Iv.  no, 
-8JTO,  See  list  under  oerede.  Permit,  Content  to,  He.  See 
ohWI. 

Il.t  trosur.  To  grant;  allow; 
give  assent  to. 
Interpreters  . 


jonsly  (kon-sen.tA'nfi-us-li),  atlr. 
;  accordantly;  consistently. 
Paracelsus  did  not  always  write  so  content ftneontty  to 
himself.  Boyle. 

consenteneoua 


(kon-^n.ta'nA-ns-nea),  n. 


till  not  content  it  to  be  s  tr 


i  story. 


•V.  A.  /tec,  CXXVL  161. 

),  a.    [=  F, 
with  consent ;  <  L. 


agreement  (see  consen- 
ued  or  ex" 


:  Pg.  consensial, 
consensus  'consensu-), 

sus),  +  -a/.]    1.  Formed  or  existing  by  more 
consent;  depending  upon  consent  or  aequies- 
as,  a  consensual  marriage, 
he  Christian  council  of  prestij 

I  l'l..„ 
.V.  .t.  «rs.,CXUI.5fiS, 

9.  Iii  pkysiot.,  of  the  nature  of  reflex  action  in- 
volving sensation  but  not  volition. 

In  this  paper  he  ( lir  Carpenter  I  also  e»tendi-l  tbe  Idea 
of  reflex  nervous  function  to  the  centers  ol  senaatioo  ami 
ideation,  alvil  etiuiKlated  the  fundamental  noltous  of  v..». 
seiuuui  "  and  ot  "  IdctMlintor  "  action 

Pan,  .Sr..  Afo.,  XXVIII,  S*i. 
ConsensusJ  contract,  in  nrit  l«w,  a  contract  which, 
though  made  wltboilt  the  fornuillties  of  delivery,  writing, 
or  entry  in  account,  vo  eiifurclltlc  on  the  ground  that  in 
cases  of  sale,  partuershiti.  ugeiicy.  and  hiring  firiiof  ol  tlie 
consent  of  tile  parties  m  ils  enough. 

The  term  t'ontentunt  merely  indicates  that  the  Obliga- 
tiou  is  here  annexed  at  bbhsj  bi  the  Consensus.  Tlie  Con- 
ftelHUs.  or  mutual  u-sseut  of  tlie  | turtle*.,  la  the  final  und 
ertiwnlnx  iugrediciil  in  11k-  Convention,  nod  It  i»  the  *.pc 
rial  <liarnctcrt»tle  of  agreetoerits  falling  under  one  of  tike 
four  head*  of  Sale,  Partnership,  Agency,  and  lilrin*,  that, 
as  soon  a*  the  assent  of  the  parties  tuo.  supplied  tbii  lilglv- 
dient,  there  la  at  mice  u  Cssfr— f.  the  Consensu*  draws 
with  it  the  iKillgatliKi,  |«  rfi.miluic.  in  Irnnsactioiu  nf  tlie 
sort  specillrd.  the  exact  function*  which  are  discharged, 
in  i*hrr  contract*,  hy  the  lies  or  t  hing,  by  the  Vcrtis  Hlpu- 
lallonla,  and  by  tie-  Liter*-  or  written  entry  tn  *  ledger. 
Cviunuuat  is  therefore  a  term  which  docs  not  involve  tlie 
sllstilest  anomaly,  bat  is  exactly  unahv»o>  to  Real,  Ver- 
bal, and  Literal.  ifuiisr.  Am  lent  Lais.  p.  Mi. 

I  motima,  in  nAti«"t  .  two  i*  more  •duinlta- 
..  of  which  the  secondary  or  more  remote  are 


consent  (kqn-«ent'),  n.    [<  ME.  consente,  <  OF. 
eosnrnfe;  from  the  verb.]    1.  Voluntary  allow- 
ance or  acceptance  of  what  is  done  or  proposed 
to  be  done  by  another ;  a  yielding  of  tbe  mind 
or  will  to  that  which  ia  proposed ;  acquiescence ; 
concurrence;  compliance;  permission. 
I  sale  for  me  with  full  ctnseenfe, 
Thl  llkymc  all  will  I  tulHlle.  York  riant,  p.  to" 
I  (Iv*  miueat  to  so  along  w  ith  you. 
•  Snak.,  T,  0.  Of  V.,  Iv.  3. 


It  was  hi*  [our  Saviour  s]  ow  n  free  content  that  he  went 
to  aufter.  for  he  knew  certainly  before  hand  the  utmost 
that  ho  was  to  undergo.        StiUinn/teei.  Sernwjn*.  I.  vL 

2.  In  late,  intelligent  concurrence  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  contract  or  an  agreement  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  bind  the  party  eonm-nting; 
ment  upon  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
Consent  of  parties  is  implied  In  all  contracts;  hence,  per- 
sons legally  incapable  of  giving  consent,  a*  idiots,  etc.. 
cannot  be  parti**  to  a  contract.  Persons  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute drunkenness  cannot  give  legal  consent,  although 
a  lesser  degree  of  Intoxication  will  not  alfned  u 
ground  for  annulling  a  contract.  Consent  Is  n 
It  ppjreodil  on  enential  mistake  of  fact,  or  where 
by  traad  or  by  ton  e  ami  tear. 

3.  Agreement  in  opinion  or  sentiment ;  unity 
of  opinion  or  inclination. 

aftermed  and  con  termed,  by  the 
id  agrement  oft  all  the  rlrnlem. 
«n?fi«A  tlildt  (K.  E.  T.  s.),  p,  1S7 


ll,rl,krt.  Works,  IV.  iti. 
Vet  hold!  I  m  rich:  -  with  one  orient  they  11  asy. 
••  Von  re  wclSbmc.  facie,  a*  the.  tlnwm  In  Mav. ' 

CraMe,  Parish  Ki«l«ler. 

4f.  A  preconcerted  design ;  concert. 

Here  was  a  eetntrtu* 
r  nwrTlm 
s  comedy. 

iasi*.,  L.  L.  L,  v.  2. 


tt.a.  [ME.,<OF.r; 
consent:  sec  consent,  r.] 
consenting.  CsaseeT. 
consentsrr  (kgn-sen'ter),  n.  One  who  consents. 

>'o  party  nor  oeruenfer  to  it  ftrcaaont 

Sir  Jf.  little.  Hut.  Pise.  Cor.,  IL  tL 

consentience  (kgn-sen 'shiens),  a.  [<  consen- 
tient: see  -*««•.]  Tho  sum  of  the  psychical 
activities  of  an  animal  whose  varies!  sensations 
converge  to  a  common  psvchlcal  center,  so  that 
it  feels  Its  mental  unity  without  being  distinctly 
conscious  of  it  ;  imperfect  or  I  ' 
sciousneBS  in  general. 

Luminous  unpreesfona  which  sre 
in  educating  SIlUilsl  ovnsentience. 

Cvntewporarjt  Rev..  LI.  tSTl. 

We  may,  when  our  mind  Is  entirely  directed  upon  some 
external  object,  or  when  we  sre  almost  In  a  slate  of  *otn> 
nolerit  unconactoiunes*.  have  but  a  vagno  feeling  of  our 
existence  —  a  feeling  resulting  from  the  unobserved  synthe- 
sis at  our  sensatloiksof  all  orders  and  degrees.  This  unln- 
tellectual  sense  of  self  may  he  conveniently  distinguished 
frooi  Intellectual  colisciuusneas  **  rcnseufienee. 

Ifirwrf,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  London.  ISSt,  p.  t<3. 

(kon^en'shient),  a.  {=  Sp.  c»h- 
snicicsfc  au  Pg.  consensiente  =  It.  consemienle,  < 
la,  cr>iisr<ificif(t-)*,  ppr.  of  conscntire,  agree :  m-o 
consent,  c,  and  cf.  ronsrnfonf.]  1.  Consonant; 
congruent;  agrt'cing:  as,  consentient  testimony. 

Tlie  mnsenfieiif  Jlnbrmcnt  of  the  church.    Bp.  Pcnrton. 

2.  Endowed  with  consentience;  of  tho  naturo 
of  consentience;  as,  consentient  animals;  con- 
sentient  activities. 

consentingly  (kon-sen'ting-ll),  atlr.  In  a  con- 
w'titing  or  acquiescent  manner.    Jer.  Taylor. 

consentmentt  (kon-sent'ment).  ».  [ME.  f»N- 
sritfrmrri/;  <  OF.  (and  F.)  wssrirfciwciif  as  Sp. 
cortsfiifimicsto  =  Pg.  It.  eonsentimmlo,  <  ML. 
eonsentimeHtum,  consent,  <  L.  eonsentire,  con- 
sent :  see  consent,  r.]  Consent. 

consequence  (k<m'»<vkwetis),  ».   [=  F.  eonst- 

qncHn  —  Sp.  coMtr  rueneia  =  Pg.  confttjuenrin  — 
It.  const ijutnctt,  coHStrjrtinzia  (obs.),  consti/nen- 
;a  =  l).  tonsrHn-cntic^Q.eanscquen-:  =  ]>an.toii- 
nrhrrnls,  consequence,  <  L.  consir/ttCHtia,  <  con- 
setjiten[t-)s,  |q>r..  consequent:  see  consequent.] 
It.  Connection  of  cause  and  effi-ct.  or  of  t 


cedent  and  consequent ;  consecution. 

1  must  after  thee,  with  this  thy  son  ; 

vt  unites  us  three. 

Jfitr^n,  P.  L-.  s.  Xi. 
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quence 

9.  That  which  followa  from  or  grows  out  of 
any  act,  cause,  proceeding,  or  aeries  of  actions ; 
an  event  or  effect  produced  by  some  preceding 
influence,  action,  act,  or  cause ;  a  consequent ; 
a  result. 

Shun  the  Litter  smasyiiesK*:  tar  know, 

"~  ireof,  in  v  sole  command 
I  thou  dull  die. 

Mill;.;,  P.  L.,  Vlll 

The  misfortune  at  speaking  »1Ul  Wlltniai  la  a  moat 
uial  riiiw»|w»i»  <>f  the  prejudice*  I  Uail  been  encouraging. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  anil  Prejudice,  p.  IS* 
He  'Mr.  Benthani)  lay*  that  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  tike  natural  ronsro  wares  of  the  absurd  principle* 
on  which  It  wat  commenced. 

Jfocuttfay,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

8.  The  conclusion  of  a  syllogism. 


1206 

Consequent  factor,  tn  math.,  that  factor  I  a  nnn-eom- 
niuutive  product  which  la  written  hut.  -  Consequent 
poles  ft]  a  magnet.   See  magnet. 

II.  n.  [<  ME.  consequent*,  n. ;  from  the  adj.] 
1.  Effect  or  result ;  that  which  . 
a  cause  ;  outcome.   [Hare  or  obsolete.] 

Ttioa*  eeivle*  that  1  toe  numue  rn« 
Of  all  true  action*  arc  the  natural  eioneevnente. 
caapnum  and  Shirley,  I  hahot,  Admiral  of  franc*,  IL 


conservative 

consequentness  (kon'itf-kwent-nea),  n. 
lar  connection  of  propositions;  consc 
ncss  of  discourse  ;  logicalneas. 
The  cmetaurnlnrst  of  the  whole  body  of  the  doctrine 
Sir  K.  Itigfy,  tied,  of  Nature  of  Man's  Soul 

consertlon  (kon-ser'shon),  n.    [<  LL.  oon*  r- 
tio(n-),  <  L.  cvntrrere,  pp.  eontertus,  put  toge- 
ther, <  com-,  together,  +  screre.  bind,  join.  Cf. 
-'.]   Junction;  adaptation; 


Avarice  la  the  necessary 


r  eouseoiimf  of  old  I 
Stri/t,  Gulliver's  Travcli,  1IL  10. 
A  world's  lifetime  with  it*  Incident*  and  eonsaesienff  Is 
hut  a  progressive  exiling.     Wineheil,  World  Life,  p.  HI*. 

S.  In  logic:  (a)  That  member  of  a  hypotheti- 
cal proposition  which  contains  the  conclusion. 
See  antecedent.  (6)  The  eoncluaion  of  a  con- 
sequence, or  necessary  inference  conceived  as 
consisting  of  an  antecedent  (or  premise)  and 
a  consequent  (or  conclusion),  ana  as  governed 
by  a  consequence  (or  principle  of  consecution). 
— 3.  In  music,  same  as  comes,  3.—  Consequent 
of  a  ratio,  in  mat  A.,  the  latter  of  the  two  term*  of  a  ratio, 
or  Dial  with  which  the  antecedent  la  compared.  Thus,  In 
the  ratio  m  :  n.  or  m  to  n,  n  It  the  consequent  and  m  the 
antecedent,  —  Fallacy  of  the  consequent.  See/uintes. 
consequential  (kon-se-kwen'shal),  a.  and  it.  [< 
L.  oonsequentM,  consequence  (see  eonnequfnec), 
+  -al-]  1,  a.  L  Following  aa  the  effect  or  re- 
sult ;  resultant. 

We  sometimes  wrangle  when  wo  iboald  debate ; 
A  ronsrouritrioi  111  wllch  freedom  draw*  | 
A  bad  ehect,  but  from  a  noble  canae,  Prior. 
The  eipanaioti  of  trade  and  production,  and  the  mur- 
al social  and  national  well-Mils:. 

.CL.XlV.S0. 


Tan  syllogism  set  thine*  rferbtT 
V.-  major*  soon  with  minor*  Beht ; 

Or  both  In  fr  dly  consort  Joili'.l. 

The  eoiucjuriiee  limp*  fait.-  behind 

friar,  Alms,  111. 

4.  A  consequent  inference ;  deduction;  specifl- 
cally,  in  Jogie,  a  form  of  inference  or  aspect 
under  which  any  inference  may  be  regarded, 
having  but  one  premise,  the  antecedent,  and 
one  conclusion,  the  consequent,  the  principle  ac- 
cording to  which  the  consequent  follows  from 
the  antecedent  being,  like  the  whole  inference, 
termed  the  consequence. — S.  (a)  Importance; 
moment ;  significance :  applied  to  things :  as, 
this  is  a  matter  of  consequence,  or  of  some,  lit- 
tle, great,  or  no  consequence. 


A  night  Is  but  small  breath,  and  little  pause, 
To  answer  matter*  of  this  ecstso/wilee. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V„ 


It  *. 


To  people  whose  eyes  do  not  wander  beyond  th  elr  ledgers, 
it  see  ins  of  no  rvmr^vrtu*  how  the  ataii*  of  mankind  go. 

//.  Speneer,  Social  statics,  p.  *yt 

(b)  Importance;  influence;  distinction;  note: 
applied  to  persons :  as,  a  man  of  consequence. 
>  are  ...  of  as  little 


>'«>»*,  McM  Thoughts,  U. 
conservable  (kon-ser'va-bl),  a.    [<  LL.  eonstr- 
cabilis,  <  L.  eonserrare,  keep:  see  conserve,  c] 
conserved ; 


va-bl),  « 
e,  keep: 

That  may  be  conserved:  able  to  be  kept  or 
preserved  from  decay  or  injury, 
conservancy  (kon-eer'van-si),  n.  [<  ML.  con- 
servantia,  <  L.  eonserran ((-)»,  ppr. :  see  causer- 
vant.]  The  act  of  preserving;  conservation; 
preservation :  as,  the  conservancy  of  forests. 

Consrrraney  haa  been  Introduced  in  time  to  preserve 
mail)  of  the  advantage*  they  forest*]  are  calculated  t.i 
afford,  (and  |  to 
enue  to  the  tut 


source  of  rev- 
BriL.  IX.  tot. 
,  a  court  held  ley  the  Lord  Mayor 
wi  th* 


(kpn  -  ser '  vant),  a. 
ran{l-)»,  ppr.  of  conserrare ,  keej 


Their  people  i 
«nd  children. 


,  I  have  hraiurht  you  two 
:  evert  yourself  to  make  th 
eept,  I  can  tell  you  that ;  for  tls 


by  s  person  of 

The  Critic,  L  1_ 


6.  pi-  A  game  in  which  one  player  writes  down 
an  adjective,  the  second  the  name  of  a  man, 
the  third  an  adjective,  the  fourth  the  name  of  a 
woman,  the  fifth  what  he  said,  the  sixth  what 
she  said,  the  seventh  the  coHwr/i«r-nce,ete.,  etc., 
no  one  seeing  what  the  others  have  written. 
After  all  have  written,  the  paper  is  road. 

The)  met  for  the  sake  of  eating,  drinking,  and  lauifhln* 
together,  playing  al  cards  or  rourfurant,  or  any  other 
game  that  was  sufficiently  notty. 

Jans  .Itufeit,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xxilL 

In  consequence,  as  a  result :  consequently.  —  lit  conso- 
quence  of.  u»  the  effect  of ;  by  reason  of ;  through.  -8jro. 
1  KtAutt,  /ariir.  etc     See  e/ecl. 

consequencet  (kon's^-kwens),  r.  t.  [<  conse- 
qurncr,  N.]  To  draw  inferences;  form  deduc- 
tions. 


srendons 

done. 


Wim-%  .  .  .  condescend*  .  .  .  t, 
like  way  of  defining  and  eon 


ch  a  metltodlcal  audi 
Sliltun,  Tetrechordon. 
consequent  (kon'ue-kwent),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
consequent,  <  OF.  consequent,  F.  consequent  as 
8p.  consccwmtc  =  Pg.  fwsvwt/urn/e  =  It.  conse- 
>  =  D.  konsekteent  =  G.  consequent  =  Dan. 
'  -ent,  consequent,  <  L.  consrijuen(  t-)s,  fol- 
,  consequent  (ML.  also  as  a  noun,  a  con- 
apodohis,  tr.  Or.  firojutw),  pro]),  ppr. 
of  consequi,  follow  after,  pnrsue,  follow  a  cause 
ax  an  effect  (>  Hp.  Pe.  conseguir,  obtain,  a*  It. 
conscguire,  obtain,  follow),  <  com-,  together.  + 
seqm,  follow :  see  luquent,  second,  and  cf.  subse- 
quent.] L  a.  1.  Following  us  an  effect  or  re- 
sult, or  as  a  necessary  inference ;  having  n  re- 
lation of  sequence:  with  on,  or  rarely  to:  us. 
the  war  and  the  consequent  poverty;  the  pov- 
erty cos-sKV/KCNf  on  the  war. 

Tile  right  »a*  relMrvocMf  to.  and  built  on,  an  act  per 

fectly  personal.  Uxkr. 

He  had  arrivtxl  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  and 
dining  the  etcitement  or  political  changes  cuum/unit 
tijMirt  the  mnriler  of  Mr.  I'crclval. 

/..K/y  llUtaml.  In  Sydney  Smith,  vL 
Following  in  time  ;  subsequent. 

Thy  inetnor), 
After  thy  life,  in  bnuen  chsrncters 
Dentally  Ik-  register  d 

if!.,  Knight  of  Malta,  T.i 
8.  Characterized  by  eorwetness  of  inference  or 
connectedness  of  reasoning;  logical:  as,  a  cos- 
sequent  action. 

The  Inter,- lty  at  her  (Dorotheas]  religions  diapoallion 
.  .  waa  but  one  aspect  of  a  nature  altogether  nrdelit, 

.LSS. 
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_  i  those  argiitaeDU  may  teen 
a  due  consideration  of  tnein,  they  are 
and  ooncludent  to  my  po.r|»ise. 

Sir  31.  Hate,  ((rig.  of  Mi 

3.  Assuming  airs  of  consequence  or  great  self- 
importance,  or  characterized  by  such  affecta- 
tion; conceited;  pompous:  applied  to  persons 
and  their  manners. 

tloldanilth  was  sometime*  content  to  be  treated  wftii  an 
e*sr  fsmiluuity,  hut  upon  occa*iona  would  be  cuiurottrn. 
fine  and  important.  liuntrU,  Johnsou  (let.  60. 

His  stately  ami  ronjeoMrnfta/  pace.  .Voff. 

Consequential  losses  or  damage*,  in  lair,  such  losses 
or  damage*  a*  arise  not  Immediately  from  the  act  com. 
plained  of,  hut  wi  a  result  of  It. 

U.  " .  An  inf  erenoo  ;  a  deduction ;  a  conclu- 
sion. [Rare.] 

It  may  be  Ihoiight  superfluous  to  spend  so  many  won!* 
upon  our  author*  prochiui  olwervatioiiB  out  of  the  Lord 
clarendon*  lllttory,  and  some  coiisn/uen/iaf*,  a*  I  have 
Haatr  Xurth,  Kuuueii.  p.  s». 

__lti»UT{kon.9fkwen'shal-i),adr.  1. 
In  a  connected  series ;  in  the  order  of  cause 
aud  effect,  or  of  antecedent  and  consequent. — 

2.  With  correct  deduction  of  consequences ; 
with  right  connection  of  ideas;  connectedly; 
coherently. 

The  faculty  of  writing  eonsrowruruiffy. 

Addison,  Whig  Kiamlner,  So.  «. 

3.  In  sequence  or  course  of  time  ;  hence,  not 
immediately ;  eventually. 

Tliit  relation  it  so  necessary  that  God  hlmaeU  can  not 
discharge  a  rational  creature  from  It ;  alttioikgh  c»n*ryM*». 
fwiffir  indeed  he  msy  do  so  by  the  annihilation  of  micb 
creatnreii.  .N>mM, 

4.  Consecutively;  in  due  order  and  connection. 
Were  s  man  a  klug  In  hi*  dreams,  and  a  beggar  awnie. 

ami  dreamt  enswtf  umiusUy,  aud  in  continuous  unbroken 
scliemea,  would  he  lie  In  reality  a  kill*  or  a  beggar? 

ataafassH, 

B.  With  assumed  importance ;  with  conceit ; 
pompously;  pretentiously. 

lie  adjust*  lu*  cravat  cojiteoiienrin/fv. 

R.  JL  I'tate,  Court  and  City,  Iv.  1. 

[Now  rare  In  all  senses  bnt  the  last.] 
consequentialneas  (koii-sv-kwen'shsl-nes),  a. 
1.  The  quality  of  being  coti»equcntlal  or  con- 
secutive, as  in  discourse.  [Rare.]  —  2.  Cou- 
ceit;  pompousness;  preteiitiousiiens;  the  as- 
sumption of  dignity  or  importance, 
consequently  (korl'se-kweut-li).  aiU.  1.  By 
consequence;  by  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  or  of  antecedent  and  consequent ;  in  con- 
sequence of  something;  therefore. 


for  the  preservation  of  the  fishery  on 

[<  L.  cornier - 
:  see  conserve, 

r.l  Conserving;  having  the  power  or  quality 
of  preservi  ng  f rom  decay  or  destruction,  tn  the 
tradlllijual  Arlitotelian  phllnophy,  efrtrient  causes  are  dl- 
vhlwl  Into  prorrmnt  and  mturrvant  rauset.  The  yrttrrra nt 
cause  I*  that  which  make*  n  thing  to  lie  which  before  waa 
not;  the  nnuw/ianf  canae,  that  eliich  causes  su  eiittent 
thing  to  endure. 

Th*  papacy  .  .  .  was  either  the  procreant  or  eensrrranf 
csute  .  .  ,  of  sll  the  ecclesiastical  cnntrotcrtiea  lu  the 
CnrlstUn  world. 

T.  Puller,  Moderation  of  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  493. 

conservation  (kon-ser-va'sho 
serration  =  Pr.  conserra  Ho  =  i 
Pg.  conserracSo  —  It.  eonserfasione,  <  L  nm- 
*fn1afio(s-),  <  conserrare,  pp.  conserratus,  keep: 
see  cosscrre.  r.]  1.  The  act  of  conserving, 
guarding,  or  keeping  with  care;  preservation 
from  loss,  decay,  Injury,  or  violation;  the  keep, 
ing  of  a  thing  in  a  safe  or  entire  state.* 

Certaync  ordinauneejc  and  rurlleic  .  .  .  coucernyng  the 
aaid  crafle  .  .  .  and  for  the  cojoieniflcv'»>n  ,,f  the  fsditlck 
goueniance of  the  same.  Entttish  titld*(V..  F..  T.  H.),  p.  feci. 

Ttiey  judged  the  cvrverratwn,  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
renovation,  of  natural  bodies  to  be  no  desperate  or  im- 
possible thing.  Baam,  Physical  Kable*,  xL,  E»pl. 


ct),  n.    [*■  F.  fon- 


icntory  at  the  faculty  of  Con- 
,  the  faculty  of  Kcproductloti. 
Sir  If.  Hamilton,  f* 


serralmn  from  reiuUilscencr, 


2.  Persistence  ;  perdurance  ;  pe: 
Conservation  of  energy,  see  fuce.-«. 
conservational  (kon-sf.r-va'sbon-al),  a.  [< 
co-Mrrrafion  +  -ol.J  Tending  to  conserve ;  pre- 
servative. 

COnMrvaMam  ( kon-«*r' va-tizm),  n.  [For  'con- 
serratirism,  <  cyosscmifirf'  +  -utni.]  1.  The  dis- 
position to  maintain  and  adhere  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things;  opposition  to  innovation 
and  change:  as,  the  rvwtat-rtyifis-isi  of  the  clergy. 
'Hall  the  difficulties  that  were  met  In  establishing  loco 
by  strain,  the  otistnictlon^o'lered  by  blind.  »tolid. 

Joeiah  {/uiney,  Klgurii*  of  the  Past.  p.  X'.j 


r  yet  aeen,  and  so  never  lesrns  i 


Man  was  originally  immortal,  und  it  was  cotw^uenrfva 
b.  riih  the  hope  of  avi  undying  life. 
«m,  .Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  *M. 


pan  at  al 

0H9JI 

2f.  SulMequeiitly. 

Hee  was  vulte.1  and  tnluted:  and  rurueyueMlfy  was 
brought  vnto  the  Kins*  and  I'ueenea  mab  til,^  presence. 

HaUuft,  l  oswyes,  I.  iK7. 


which  refute*  to  see  what  it  ha* 
iver  learns  anything  new. 
J.  P.  Clarte,  SelfJ  ulture.  p.  s». 

ta'incd  b^Conservatives.  See  VftSmSSll  «*,'  a. 

I  advocate  .  .  .  neither  Conserrofi.m  nor  Libersllsm  in 
the  sense  III  which  those  slogans  of  modern  party  »  srfsr* 
are  commooly  umleistooil. 

Sir  K,  Crriujt,  Eng.  Const.,  p  II 

conservative  (kon-ser'va-tlv),  o.  and  n.   [=  F. 

eonserratif  (>  D.  consrrralirf  =  G.  conserratir  = 
Dsn.  i-onsrrraftr)  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  <v>njwiT<ifiro,  < 
ML  (ymsrmtfiriut,  <  L.  rwisrrrrtfu*,  pp.  of  eo«- 
srrrar-',  keep,  preserve:  see  conscrrr,  r.]  L  a. 

1.  Preservative;  having  power  or  tendency  to 
in  a  safe  or  entire  state;  protecting 

waste,  or  injury:  said  of  things. 

This  place  of  which  I  telle,  .  .  . 
Vt  telle  amyddys  of  these  three, 
llvvetie,  ertlle,  mid  eke  the  tee, 
As  most  e*m**rcat\f  the  soon. 

Oiucer,  House  of  Kame,  II.  S». 
f  refer  to  their  respective  eonseeeo/iiv  principle-  th«l 
Is,  tlie  principle  by  which  they  are  upheld  end  preserved . 

Oa'AoKN,  W  arks.  I.  ST. 

2.  Disposed  to  retain  and  maintain  what  is  es- 
tablished, as  institutions,  customs,  and  the  like ; 
opposed  to  innovation  and  change ;  in  an  eje- 

>:  said  of  persons  or  their  <" " 


prese 
from 
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•  principles.  Seo  II.,  3. 


conservative 

lilt  [Alfred 'a)  chime  tor  was  of  that  sterling  raiurrm 
tffl  kind  which  bun  Itself  upon  old  UcU,  but  aecepta 
mt  facta  aa  a  reason  for  things. 

C.  //.  Hm*\  Early  ud  Mid.  Ago*  N  Eng  ,  *L 
Specifically— 3.  In  politic*:  (a)  Antagonistic 
to  change  in  to*  instttutiavna  of  the  country, 
civil  or  cceleuiUatical;  eBpoeially,  opposed  to 
change  in  the  direction  of  democracy. 

i  which  Sweden  hu  mad*  In  Intro- 
s  la  owing  U>  the  wnaerwjitw  spirit 

1  priesthood. 

B.  Tartar,  Northern  Travol,  «vllL 

Hence— (6)  [cop.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  Con- 

servatives  or  their  | 

The  wilt  of 
CviurrMfiw  party. 

Conservative  force.  seo  .force.  Conservative  sys- 
tem.  In  mnh.,  a  system  whkh  al»a>»  prrfnnui  or  con- 
siuuc*  the  same  amount  of  work  In  passing  from  one 
given  rooltcu ration  to  another,  by  whatever  path  or  with 
whatever  velocities  It  paises  trom  one  to  the  other.  The 
doctrine  of  the  c*m*err*tiun  of  enemy  to  that  the  unlvene 
la  a  conservative  system.   Sec  mtryy. 

When  the  nature  of  a  material  system  la  inch  that  If, 
after  the  system  haa  undergone  any  aeriea  of  change*.  It  1* 
brought  hack  In  any  manner  to  It*  original  state,  (and)  the  . 

whole  work  done  by  external  sgenta  on  the  system  U  euusl  cOllSOrVatril  (kon's^-VO-triks),  «.  [Is.] 
to  the  -  hole  work  done  1,,  the  ay stem it <™*^»*  «"     iuille  of  conservator. 

conserve  (kon-serv'),  e.  f. :  pret.  and  Py.  w~- 
serrwL,  ppr.  conserving.  [<  ME.  conten  t n  =  1). 
eoturrveren  =  O.  cowrrrtrrn  =  Dan.  toaarrTrrr, 
<  OF.  conserver.  F.  conserter  =  Sp.  Pg.  <o«- 
evrrar  =  It.  coiwcmirc,  <  L.  coiwcrrarc,  keep, 
retain,  preserve,  <  com-,  together,  +  terrarc, 
hold,  keep.  Of.  prearmr,  rr«rrre,  and  see  scrr*.] 
1 .  To  keep  in  a  safe  or  sound  state ;  save ;  pre- 
serve from  loss,  decay,  waste,  or  injury ;  defend 
from  violation :  as,  to  cottierm  bodies  from  per- 
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II.  pi.  eonstrratories  (-rii).  [In  the  first 
sense  directly  from  the  adj. ;  in  the  second  and 
third  sense*,  =  F.  conservatoire  =  Bp.  Pg.  It. 
ooMervatorio,  <  ML.  ewMrTtviforiwni,  lit.  a  place 
for  keeping  anything,  a  fish-pond;  prop.  neut. 
of  •conaerrofortua,  adj. :  see  I.,  and  cf .  bomjkt- 
ratoirc]   If.  A  preservative. 

A  :»wn*r»  of  life. 

In  Christ 'a  law  non  concupisce*  la  .  .  .  th*  t 
and  the  laat  duty  of  every  ouniniaiidmcmt. 

Jrr.  Taytor,  Doctor  Dnbltanllum,  I.  414. 

2.  A  place  for  preserving  or  carefully  keep- 
ing anything,  as  from  loss,  decay,  waste,  or 
injury;  specifically,  and  commonly,  *  green- 
house for  preserving  exotics  and  other  tender 
plants. — 3.  A  place  of  public  instruction  and 
training,  designed  to  promote  the  Study  of  some 
branch  of  science  or  art.  Oonservalorle*  of  innate 
and  declamation  (to  which  the  French  name  ronserr-a 
fair*  la  frequently  applied,  the  moat  celebrated  lnitllu 
Hon  of  the  kind  being  In  P«rt»)  have  been  maintained  at 
the  public  espense  In  Italy,  France,  Germany,  ami  other 
European  countries  for  two  or  three  centuries;  and  the 
name  to  given  to  many  private  osuhiuhmeiiu  In  Great. 
Knutn  and  Amerit 


I  pow 
of  cm 


art.  lull, 
jf  re- 


ternal  fore 

r\V/t  MaimU,  Matter  and  Motl 

The  conservative  faculty.  In  Ou 

talnlng  knowledge  in  the  mind,  though  not 
ucaa :  memory. 

II.  «.  It.  One  who  aims,  or  that  which  tends, 
to  preserve  from  injury,  decay,  or  loss;  a  pre- 
server or  preservative. 

The  Uoly  Spirit  la  the jp-eat  cowerwrire  of  the  new  life. 


2.  One  who  is  opposed  by  nature  or  on  princi- 
ple to  innovation  and  change;  in  an  unfavor- 
able sense,  one  who  from  prejudice  or  lack  of 
foresight  is  opposed  to  true  progress.  See 
radical. 


had  died  la  1790  he  would 
int  word,  a  decided  cower- 
.VircnuA-iy,  Mir.itwsu. 


Wr  are  (hat  If  M. 
have  died,  to  nie  111 
More. 

3.  [rviii.]  In  Great  Britain,  a  Tory :  a  name  first 
adopted  bvthe  Torv  party  about  the  time  of  the 
passing  of*  the  first  Reform  Bill  (1832).  The  pro- 
leased  i!h]cct  of  tbe  t'-nnaervativea,  as  a  political  body.  It 


11,1  preserve  Ivy 
stttutlona  of  the 


■  rj 


oppose  such 
a  tendency  - 


■  and 
-I.  <lr 


ma]  mean* 
m.-t  l  l1 

?liangee  as 
y  or  to  Im- 


isbing;  to  corwerre  the  peace  of  society. 

Whenne  yee  he  setae,  your  knyf  withe  alle  yoar  wytte 
Vuto  yonre  sylf  hothe  clene  and  sharpe  eoiasenw, 
That  hnnestly  yen  tuowe  your  own  mete  kerve. 

«ni«j««J*i|lE.T..H.),p.fl. 

I  charge  upon  you  my  authority,  rwttserre  the  peace. 

hartholomcw  Fair,  Iv.  n. 

appears,  an  idea 
»i,  MUc..  p.  17i 
,  roota, 
sweet- 


Wben  at  last  In  a  race,  a  nowprinclpl 
t  It ;  Ideas  only  save  raw 


asfn 
1 1 1  >  ii- 


2.  To  preserve  with  sugar,  etc. 
herbs,  etc. ;  prepare  or  make 
meat. 

Variety  also  of  dates,  pears,  and  neschea,  eurtoualy  eo». 
serrcif.  Sir  T.  HrrUrt,  Travebi,  p.  133. 

conserve  (kon's&rv),  ».  [<  ME.  conserve  =  P. 
komcrf  aw  G.  oornerrc  =  Dan.  kotuerver,  pi.,  = 
Sw.  konmrf.  <  OF.  (and  F.)««irm  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
opavrrrrsi  (ML.  conjfcsrra,  a  fish-pond);  from  tho 
verb.]    1.  That  which  is  conserved ;  a 


meat ;  a  confection;  especially,  in  former  use, 
a  pharmaceutical  confection. 
We  .  .  .  were  invited  Into  the  apartments  alb  lied  for 
terUined  will 


strangers,  where  we  were  cm 
rosea,  a 
with  us. 

2t.  A  conservatory 


a  dram,  and  coffee,  a  young  Mi 

Pecocav.  lH»-rll>tlon  of  the  East,  1 


,tor  |  kon'scr-vi-tor),  n.    [=  F. 
Sp.  Pg.  coiwmovior  as  It.  etntermtort, 


con*errarc,  pp.  co«*rTt'ofawj, 
,  e.]    1.  A  preserver;  one 


•n-«f«r,  1 


peace.    Sec  phrases 
•if  cold  and  moiat  conarrmifoiir  ItjTitatone  la. 

PiUlAdiut,  liuslHHldrle<F^  E.  T.  S.),  p.  411. 

and  clouds  of  spirit  are  excellent  nm- 

"  ".  81. 


liecays  of  sense 


considerable 

Those  who  would  amend  ovll  tows  ahonld  cOTisideT 
rather  how  much  It  may  be  safe  to  spare,  than  how  much 

-  iween  Cowley  and  Milton, 
th.  finale 
of  us 

attentively; 

creature ; 
And  to  myself  I  do  appear  deform  d. 
1 1  esnsnVfer  her. 

rutcher.  Sea  Voyage,  IU.  1. 

_'  well,"  the  voice  replied. 
"  His  face,  that  two  hours  since  hath  .lied  ; 
wilt  thou  tlud  passion,  pain,  or  pride  V 

7°>ruiy«m,  Two  Volcea. 

3.  To  pay  attention  to;  regard  with  care ;  not 
to  be  negligent  of. 

Blessed  la  he  that  eovasidersfA  the  poor.  Pa.  ill.  1. 

4.  To  regard  with  consideration  or 
hold  in  honor;  respect. 

England  could  grow  into  a  posture  of  being  « 
at  butnc,  and  more  ooivriaVred  abroad. 

Sir  r.  TtmpU,  To  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Feb.  11.  l«7s. 

5.  To  take  into  view  or  account;  allow  for. 
or  have  regard  to,  in  examination,  or  in  form- 
ing an  estimate:  as,  in  adjusting  accounts, 
services,  time,  and  expense  ought  to  be  oo«- 
ndered. 

CVnsuier,  sir,  the  chance  of  war.  SAtti.,  Cymbellne,  v.  ». 

It  astonlah  d  ni  to  see  what  she  had  read  and  written, 
her  youth  considered.  fjwfyn.  Diary,  Sent-  17,  107s. 

When  I  draw  any  faulty  Character,  I  consider  all  those 
Persona  to  whom  the  Malice  of  the  World  may  puislbly 
apply  It.  Addison,  Spectator.  So  set. 

Hence — 8.  To  reqnite  or  reward,  particularly 
for  gratuitous  services. 

Yon  that  have  worn  your  eyes  almost  out  In  the  service, 
yon  will  lie  eonnrfemf.  Ana*-,  M.  for  M..  I.  ft 

7.  To  regard  in  a  particular  light ; 
der  a  particular  aspect ;  judge  to  be  ; 
take  for:  as,  I  consider  him  a  rascal. 

We  are  apt  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  to  consider  heaven 
a  place  like  this  earth :  I  mean,  a  place  where  every  one 
may  cteioau  and  take  his  own  pleasure. 

J.  H.  .Vcunaan,  Parochial  Sermona,  L  J. 


In  1U 

the  evUdng  In 
and  civil,  and  I 
they  lielleve  ha 
pair  these  lustltutlona. 

4.  In  r.  .S'.  hint.,  one  of  the  group  of  Demo- 
crats who,  during  Van  Buren's  administration, 
voted  with  the  Whigs  against  the  Independent 
Treasury  Bill. 

-*-i  (kon-**r'va-tiv-li),  orfc.   In  a 
uner,  or  in  tho  manner  of  con- 
stives;  as  a  conservative;  with  conserva- 

It  la  very  Cfrurrmh'tWe'  English  to  make  concession  at 
the  eleventh  hour  and  fifty-ninth  minute ;  hat  the  clock  to 
fast  in  Ireland.  /'AtnHfefsvsia  fydow,  Dec.  so,  1SS7. 

conservativeness  fkon-str'va-tiv-nee),  n.  Ten- 
dency to  preserve  or  maintain ;  conservatism, 
conservatoire  ( kon-ser-va-twor' ),  n.  [F.,  =  Hp. 
Pg.  It.  roiwrrraforio  =  G.  contervatorium  ( >  Dan.    31.  A  conserver ;  that  which 
t«n*rr«itori«m),  <  MIj.  w»*eTratoriw»i ;  soc  cvs-  t,,,  nreto  whlch  u, 

nereatory,  n.]   An  establishment  for  special  in-  And  keeper  of  the  remetiaunt 

struotion,  particularly  in  music  and  theatrical  «•■«',  Conf.  Amanc 

ation  and  training.  Seeconscrratori/,  3.  conserver  (kon-ser'v*r),  «.  1.  One  who  con- 
serves, or  keeps  from  loss,  decay,  or  injury; 
one  who  lays  up  for  preservation. 

Priest,  having  been  the  .  .  .  cseuwrser,  of  Mta 
ana  .vtary.  ■  1  ' 

who"  or  that  which  preserves  from  injury,  vio-  prr,Parer  of  conserves  or  sweetmeats, 

lation,  or  infraction:  as.  a  coascrrtifoT  of  the   *  (kon-eesh'on),  n.  [<«.«-  +  temm. 

Cf.  L.  consesjvws,  of  same  sense.]    A  sitting  to- 
gether. Bttilrl/. 
COnseaaOTt  (kon-seB'or),  n.    [Is.,  <  rowtiderc,  pp. 
ronsrvswiut,  sit  together,  <  com-,  together,  +  «- 
sern.for.ol  hun.llll,.  J".  T^or,  V,orka(ed.  ls»),  I.  81,    ^  ^  OQVSi  W\t,  akin  to  eclcre  =  E.  »»f.] 
Specifically  — 2.  A  person  appointed  to  super-    fme  who  sits  with  others.  Jfairey. 
intend  idiots,  lunatics,  etc.,  manage  their  prop-  Mn8ldor  (kon-sid'er),  r.    [<  MK  coiuidcren,  < 
erty.  andpreserve_it  from  waste.  [Connecticut.]    <JF.  contide'rer,  F.  ronxirirVrr  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  con- 

niitcrar  =  It.  comiderarc.  <  L.  eimmtlrrare,  look 
at  closely,  observe,  consider,  meditate;  orig., 
it  is  supposed,  an  augurial  term,  observe  the 
stare,  <  ros»-  +  iridu*  (tidrr-),  a  star,  a  constel- 
lation: see  sidereal,  and  of.  desiderate,  ttesirr. 
For  the  sense,  ct.  contemplate.)  L  trans,  t. 
To  fix  tho  mind  upon,  with  a  view  to  careful 
examination ;  ponder ;  study ;  meditate  upon ; 
tbink  or  reflect  upon  with  care. 

Know,  therefore,  thu  day,  and  ceneider  It  In  thine  heart 

Iteut,  iv.  US. 

r  grow. 

Mnt  vt  HL 


a  soul  dtotfnctanil  aeparabli 
to  retxignite  any  such  distinction. 

J.  H.  oVWry,  Nat  Religion, 


ilwdyaathehaMUtlonof 
oin  it :  others  ins)  refine 


p.  43. 


Htditate  vt'ii,  R'fafl  vitxij*.  etc.  (see  list  under 
-4.  To  i 


=Byn.  1. 

oJiKcrnwfnfeX  weigh,  revolve.—  41  To  reepect,  reg»r«l, 

JJ.  (sfrasg.  1.  To  think  seriously,  deliber- 
ately, or  carefully;  reflect ;  cogitate :  sometimes 
with  of. 

In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  Joyful,  hot  in  the  day  of  ail- 
verslty  ccsasider.  BccL  viL  li. 

Logic  osnridsrrtA  «/  many  thine*  as  they  are  In  notion. 

flocen,  Adraacement  of  Learning,  li.  US. 
■  like  men. 

Uive'a  Pilgrimage,  li.  1. 
8t.  To  hesitate;  stand  suspended.  [Hare.] 

i  In  her  eyea. 

DryStn,  Faldca. 
L  To  ponder,  deliberate,  ruminate,  cetgitatc. 

■  mid'eiva-bU'i-ti),  n.  [< 
considerable:  see  -sifti/ify.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing worthy  of  consideration;  capacity  of  being 
considered.  [Rare.] 

There  la  no  owsutemWitv  of  any  thing  within  m«  as 
from  myself,  but  entirely  owea  its  being  from  hto  store,  ami 

cum-  in  in  th-:  AluiUlil  I 

AlUMrtt,  Sermona,  L  SO  (Onl  MS.X 
considerable  (kon-sid'er-a-bl),  a.  and  n.    [<  F. 

wiwir/craWc  =  8p.  eonsitle'rablr  =  Pg.  considtra- 
rcl  =  U.  considerable,  <  ML.  considcrabili*,  <  L. 
considerarc,  observe,  attend  to,  consider:  see 
cr>H«trfcr.]  L.  n.  If.  That  may  be  considered : 
that  is  to  be  observed,  remarked,  or  attended  to. 

Timca  and  days  cannot  have  Interest,  nor  be  consider. 
afsV,  because  that  which  paaaea  by  tbem  U  elernal.  and 
out  of  the  measure  of  time.  t)\mnr,  Isfttera,  \xr. 

It  Is  eoHsufeniMe,  that  some  urns  have  hail  Inscriptions 
on  them,  espreaaiug  that  the  lamp*  were  burning. 


ertv.  and  preserve  i 

ArxMtolic  conservator,  <.r  t 
"  -  "as,  a  buho  ' 
l  to  ]udgu - 


atoroftbflapoa- 

tollc  prtvUeget,  a  blihop  formerly  cnosen  by  the  I  Uni- 
versity of  Parla  to  Jmlge  cause*  relating  to  bencflros  rs» 
icsel  by  members  of  the  univerally  — OonseTvatOT*  of 
the  peace,  officers  who,  by  the  common  law  of  Engla; 


appointed  fia-  the  preservation  of  Ihe  pulalk-  ]h- 
the  Inatltution  of  Juitlcee  of  the  iwaee.  Their 
were  far  Inferior  to  those  of  modem  justice*  of  the 


conservatory  (kon-ser'va-t^-ri),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  cosseTrafoirc  =s  Sp.  Pg.  miiscrvatorio,  <  Ml>. 
'cosir-rrnform*  (cf .  coawmrrafofi'sm,  n.:  see  II.), 
<  L.  conserratus,  pp.  of  conserrare,  keep:  see 
cmstrre,  r.]  I.  a.  Having  the  quality  of  pre- 
serving from  losa,  decay,  or  injur}-. 


2.  Worthy  of  consideration ;  worthy  of  i 
or  attention.    [Archaic  or  obsolete.] 

But  I  am  fallen  Into  this  discourse  by  accident ;  of  which 
I  might  aay  more,  but  it  has  proved  lonper  than  1  Intended, 
and  possibly  to  you  may  nut  be  eonri.fr mUe. 

/.  H  afien,  Complete  Angler,  p.  143 
St.  Deny*  U  etnuAUtabte  only  for  Its  stately  Cathedral, 
and  the  dormitory  of  the  French  Kings. 

Krrlyn,  Tdary.  Xov.  12,  lilts. 

Though  the  damage  he  had  done  them  had  been  one 
hundred  times  more  than  what  he  sustained  fniiu  tliein. 
that  la  not  eoiuubfraWe  In  point  of  a  just  war 

■s«<»r«p.  Hlat  New  Englsnd,  I.  Sis. 

3.  Of  distinction  ;  deserving  of 
tant. 
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considerable 

nc  valued  tbemaelve*  u  they  were  mother.,  and  olh- 
i  they  were  the  daughter*,  of  some  ntwUraU*  per- 
.liiduoit,  Vision  at  Ju.tlcc. 

co.i*tdensef#  men  of  tlselr  I 
mlnixl  l«  riniitrat*  u>  New  England 

Ettrttt.  Oration.,  II.  0. 

4.  Of  somewhat  lame  amount  or  extent;  of 
not  a  little  importance  from  its  effects  or  re- 
sults; docidedly  more  than  tlm  uvrnip-:  as,  a 
man  of  consulerable  influence ;  a  considerable 
estate. 

We  |tbu  English  |  did  nothing  by  Land  thai  waa  coruiil- 
trabte,  yet  If  we  liad  tUM  but  a  Da;  or  tvs  longer  .  .  . 
the  w  hole  Fleet  of  (lalron*  from  Nora  Hl.pauta  had  fallen 
Into  oar  own  Mouth..  UorctU,  Letters,  I.  lv.  17. 

Cmwder«>4*  nun*  of  money.  ClamuUn. 
A  bod}  of  a  very  nnsuleroUe  thlckneas. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
To  a  regular  ctudomer,  or  one  who  make*  any  consiiler- 
able  purchase,  the  aliup-lieeuer  generally  prrsenta  a  pipe. 

E  »'.  /-■»».  shnlern  Rcmliuw,  It  1«. 
U.  »•  If.  A  thing  of  importance  or  interest. 

'  In  ipeedjr  reading*  of  books,  and 
:  Uieiu  over  would  give  an  exact 
r  therein, 

fuller.  Holy  State,  II.  X.  7. 

8.  Much ;  not  a  little :  as,  be  has  done  ccmrtder- 
able  for  the  community;  1  found  cowridcrablc  to 
detain  me.  [Colloq.] 

conilderableneae  (kim-nld'er-a-bl-neeX  n.  De- 
are*  of  Importance,  consequence,  or  dignity ;  a 
degree  of  value  or  * 
tice.  [Rare.] 

W.  muat  not  alway. 
things  by  their  .  .  .  lrai 

considerably  <kon-«id'er-a,bli),  adr.    In  a  de~ 
i  deserving  notice;  in  a  degree  not  trilling 
r  unimportant. 

And  Europe  .till  eonriderabtw  gslna 
lkith  by  their  good  examples  and  their  pains. 

.  Oil  Translated  Verse. 


an  it  were  hut  a  turuilut  Ui 
account  of  all  c»it«uVro«M 


ace t  •  r-ans),  n.    [<  MK.  coit- 

nderaunee  <  OK.  canMderance  =  Pr.  eoiutide- 
ransti  =  II.  conaulerama  (ob*.),  <  L.  emuide- 
rantitt,  <  c<>is*utfera«(f-)ir,  ppr.^of  cmunderare, 

tion ;  sober  thought. 

Considerannce  b  taken  atte  prudence 
What  mod  we  iiKHMt  ellformii. 

PaUsuUns,  Husbo.idrlc<E.  R  T.  S.X  P-  1. 

=  It.  cowiitieralo,  <L.  f»n«'rfeTii<i»,  pp. 
of  ooiMiVirrorc,  consider :  see  cwumVfrr.l  1.  Giv- 
en to  consideration  or  sober  reflection :  thought  - 
f  ul ;  hence,  circumspect ;  careful ;  discreet ; 
prudent ;  not  hasty  or  rash ;  not  negligent. 

.Eneas  L*a*l  pntlrnt,  r enrrnVrarc.  [audi  careful  of  hi* 
people.  Drytm,  Preface  to  Fsblea. 

In  that  protect  which  each  considerate  peraon  make* 
against  the  superstition  of  hla  thu-ea,  he  repeats  step  fur 
step  the  part  of  old  reformers.  Kmerson,  History. 

The  prrplexltlea  Involved  hi  the  rv-adiuatmetil  of  the  na- 
thin  '»  |ioUtical  base*  were  great  enough  to  taak  the  nu/at 
eontidtmtt  .Utcmanahln. 

&.  S.  Jfemom,  8.  Bowleg  II.  ». 

2.  Regardful;  mindful. 

Though  they  will  do  nothing  for  virtue,  yet  they  may  he  I 
presumed  more  considerate  ui  praise.  / 
Ikeat  «f  ChrUtUn  Piety. 

3.  Marked  by  consideration  or  reflection;  de- 
liberate ;  thoughtful ;  heedful :  as,  to  give  a 
proposal  a  considerate  examination. 

I  went  the  next  day  aecrctly  .  .  .  to  take  a  amsi.lernle 
view.  .Sir  H.  /«.,...<,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  Ion. 

4.  Characterized  by  consideration  or  regard  for 
another's  circumstances  or  feelings ;  not  heed- 
less or  unfeeling;  not  rigorous  oroxacting;  kind: 
as,  a  mnaidrratc  master;  ctmaidrrate  treatment. 

Watchfully  I,,  nil  dejau.lcnt  upon  her. 

■'.  It.  Or,;,  Misc.  Essay.,  1st  ser.,  p.  1H.H. 

(kon-«id'er-at-li),  adr.  1. 
on  or  deliberation;  with 
I  may  cimsidemtetu  my.  t  fiener  hiarl  lull  one 
aworue.  nor  m-T<r  uw  <»ie  man  drunk,  nor  ever  heard  of 
tliree  woiuell  Adulterea4e-i,  in  all  Ihl*  time. 

X.  rani,  Simple  f'uWer.  p.  117. 

2.  With  thoughtful  n-ganl,  as  for  the  cirenm- 
stani-fs  and  feelings  of  iiIIivim;  kindly:  as,  he 
very  ronnuleratrli)  ufferrd  luc  iiis  mnlirellit. 

considerateness  (kon-sid'er-At-nes).  «.  1. 
I'rudeuce;  calm  deliberation. — 8.  Thoughtful 
regard  for  another's  circumstances  or  feelings. 

consideration  ikon-sld-c-ru'shon),  n.  [=  K. 
coiuide' ration  =  Sp.  cunntlr ninnu  —  Pg.  mnttidv- 
rafSo  =  It.  conmdrracioni;  <  U.  fomridrralioiit-), 
consideration,  contemplation,  reflection,  <  oon- 
jnv/crorr,  pp.  roKtidrTtituri,  consider:  s«*e  ctm- 
suU-r.]  I.  The  act  of  considering :  mental  view; 
regard;  notice:  as.  to  take  into 
the  probable  consequences. 
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The  evnnderatwn  of  the  deaign  uf  itfinan't  being]  will 
more  rally  aciiualnt  him  with  the  nature  of  that  duty 
which  b  eapected  fr-un  him.    SttUlinaJleet,  Sermona,  I.  if. 

8.  Careful  reflection ;  dcrious  deliberation. 

Let  ua  think  with  tvimlemlum.  Sidney. 

Cvnsuleratitm  like  an  angel  canie. 

And  whitip  d  the  uflmullnt  A<lain  out  of  him. 

.S*air.,Uen.  V  .  i.  1. 
Twelue  Intended  here  a  while  to  baue  atayed,  but  vpon 


left  UiU  Island. 

IjUoUd  In  Cuot.  JiiAn  aw>M'<  Trpe  Travela,  L  10S. 

Apothegma  are  rather  aublceta  for  eonjiderorion  than 
artlclea  for  belief.  .vWfH,  Table  Talk,  Int.,  p.  V. 


3.  Cont 
as,  he 
youth. 


ras  acquitted  in 


of  hia 


Jllwic 


mptation;  observation;  heed:  witho/.- 

|Uil 

The  love  you  lienr  lo  >lop«a  hath  hruught  you  to 
ndeealum  of  her  vlrtuoa.  Str  p.  .Vid»ry, 

The  aoverelgn  la  Imund  to  pmteet  hia  inhjeeta,  lu  eon- 
rimi  v/  their  allegiance  t  ' 

4.  Thoughtful,  sympathetic,  appreciative,  or 
deserved  regard  or  respect:  with  for  before  the 
subject  considered :  as,  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others  is  tho  mark  of  a  gentleman. 

Theunderaigned  haa  the  honour  to  repeat  to  Mr.  Unite. 

nee  of  hia  high  ci-iwide-ntfi-yn.  D.  Webetcr. 


Consideration  for  tlie  iMKir  la  a  doctrine  of  the  Ctmrrh. 
J.  U.  Metrman,  flevelopiuellt  of  '  'ttxlxt.  IkKt.  I.  S. 

We  learn  patience,  tolerance,  respect  for  conflicting 
viewa,  oqultaldc  consideration  for  conaclentioua  oppoai- 
lion.  5r»6tw,  Medieval  and  Modem  UUt,  p.  Uo. 

8.  Home  degree  of  importance;  claim  to  notice 
or  regard ;  place  in 
tion,  or  thought. 

la  the  only  author  of  eomuferori-m  among  the  Lat 


in  poeta  who  waa  not  explained  for  the  nee  of  the  Hauphln. 

Addison,  KreeltMitiU-r. 

6.  That  which  is  or  should  be  considered;  a 
subject  of  reflection  or  deliberation ;  a  matter 
of  import  or  consequence  ;  something  taken  or 
to  be  taken  into  account :  aa,  the  public  good 
should  be  the  controlling  cWNfluVrafion  with  a 
statesman. 

He  waa  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  uthcr  cioiaufenifHii-u, 
to  anarch  an  aaylum.  Itryden, 

The  truth  it,  some  ci-iMiifernfMiiw,  which  are  nereaaary 
U>  Uie  forming  of  a  correct  J  iidgmont,  mwiii  to  haver«eap.-,t 
the  notice  of  many  writer,  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Macatdan.  Hlat.  Eng..  vlt 

man  with  a  large  family,  to  whom 
a  aerloua  consideration. 

8.  Dmcell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  2a. 

7.  Recompense  for  trouble,  service  rendered, 
or  the  like;  remuneration. 

They  hoped  that  I  would  give  them  some  -MmJiiuVraftwa 
to  be  earned  In  a  chalre  lo  the  loppe. 

Cvryat.  CrudltlM,  I.  77. 
That  they  had  we  equally  divided,  but  gaue  them  cop- 
per, and  audi  thing*  aa  contented  thetn  In  ciwiaVrufoii. 
q<ioU-d  In  Cat*.  John  .Smith  s  True  Travcte,  I.  StM. 

— .  not  have  the  trouble  lo  put  on  a 
1  11  put  It  on  myaelf  for  a  ciiwn.fentfion 

.Scott,  lurtuneaof  Nigel,  xxil. 

8.  In  In that  which  a  contracting  party  ac- 
cepts as  an  equivalent  for  a  service  rendered ; 
the  sum  or  thing  givon,  or  service  rendered,  in 
exchange  for  something  else,  or  the  gum,  thing, 
or  service  received  in  exchange  for  something ; 
the  price  of  a  promise  or  a  transfer  of  property. 
Thai  may  conalat  either  In  a  benefit  lo  the  promlaor  or 
a  burden  aaaumed  by  the  promiaee,  or  both.    A  contract 


consignation 

considerativet  (kon-sid ' er-a-tiv),  a.  1=  K. 
comrideraltf  =  It.  contiderativo,  <  L.  as  if  'eon- 
ntlrralinui,  <  consideratu*,  pp.  of  eonatderarr, 
consider:  see  foa»v/cr.]  Considerate ;  thought- 
ful; careful. 

I  lore  to  be  conavf  eralire ;  and  ti»  true, 
I  have  at  my  free  hours  thought  upon 
*«.<>  certain  good,  unto  the  .tale  of  Venice. 

B.Jonsim,  Volpone.  Iv.  1. 

'6r-«-tor),  n.  [=  8p.  Pg. 
drraliirr,  <  I*.  eontidera- 
f«r,<  ronaiderare,  pp.  eonjrulrratHa,  consider:  see 
rwiwitfVT.]  One  who  considers;  a  considerer: 
as,  "mystical  conaideratora,r  Sir  T.  lirome,  Har- 
den of  Cyrus. 

:onslderer  (knn-sid'er^r),  «.  fme  who  consid- 
ers or  takes  heed ;  an  observer.  [Rare.] 

He  recjulreih  a  learned  Reailer.  and  a  right  e,i«nifc/re 
Asehain,  The  acltolcjxuuiter,  p.  l:>4. 

'crers  of  human  things,  who 
removing  lh«  matter  of  .in. 
Jfiffon,  Areopagitica,  p.  M, 

consideringly  (kon-sid'er-uig-li),  adr.  With 
consiileratTon  or  delibernt ion. 

consign  (kon-stn'),  r.  [=  D.  konaiijnerrn  =  <5. 
conatgnirett  =  Dan.  »on«r;ncrf  =  Sw.  Iconsignera. 
<  F.  consigner,  consign,  present,  deliver,  OK. 
seal,  attest,  =  Sp.  I'g.  ron*»«7B«r  =  II.  noiuo- 
ijnare,  <  L,  conrignare,  S4«al,  sign,  attest,  regis- 
ter, record,  ML.  also  deliver,  <  com-,  together,  + 
aignare.  sign,  mark  :  see  ngn.]  L  Iran*.  If.  To 
impress,  as  or  as  if  with  a  stamp  or  seal. 

The  primitive  christian.,  who  ecnaionrd  all  their  affair., 
and  good.,  and  wriUnga.  with  some  mark,  of  their  '  < ■  n! . 
UMtully  writing,  .  .  .  "ieau.  t'hrtat,  the  Sou  of  find,  our 
Saviour,"  made  It  an  alibreTiature  by  writing  ouly  the 
caplula.  Jer.  Taylor,  Work.  (ed.  1834X  L  HT- 

9.  To  give,  send,  or  commit ;  relegate ;  make 
over;  deliver  into  the  possession  of  another  or 
into  a  different  state,  implying  subsequent  fix- 
edness or  permanence:  sometimes  with  orcr; 
as,  at  death  the  Ixsly  is  coiuignati  to  the  grave. 

Men.  by  free  gilt,  cvmaiV/n  erer  a  place  I 
wowhlp. 

Me  to  aul 


mud  be  mutual, 
lUler.    A  pfolull 


c  made  without  any  such  < 


pcnaatlon  or  ctulvalcnt  may  be  bitwllng  in  moral., 
law  doea  nut  recoguixe  ft  aa  a  txmtrael  nor  cotu|iel  it. 
|*erforniAiicti.  '  It  U  not  e^ctitlal  thai  a  eoiiMlderatlon  **< 
an  eipilvalent  In  a  eilhimercUl  Minae,  "nor  even  tliat  It  have 
any  cimnuercial  value.    Even  exoneration  from  a  mnenl 


limitation.,  without  having  paid  any 
hi.  moral  ■•bliiratloti  to  |.«>.  ami  make, 
te  t-ulo  «...  the  moral  ot.lig.u..n  Ude.  ni- 
cd  a  ailfll.  lent  *>iii*lilemtl.in  to  make  the  promise  a  liyal 
rontract.  ConcuiTsnt  consideration,  a  conuilenili-.n 
received  colltemporani'oil.ly  with  Ihe  mnKinL'of  theproin- 

lip.    Executed  consideration,  a   i.l.mtl.in  pr.  il 

ousJy  m-nlretl  -  Exseutory  consideration,  a  i  mi-nler 
atinn  that  was  to  lie  rtn  eive,!  .Ml4e,,nently  in  the  mnkmi; 
of  the  promise  Failure  of  consideration,  n-Miitir.c 
wnrtbli^iieM  ur  tlfcsili^iua,  v  of  a  , misl.l,  rutlnu  orlglrmlly 
anparentlv  kl^m!  :  dl.tlngni.hed  fmni  iivmf  .\t  considera- 
tion (which  see,  Mow  I.  Good  consideration,  the  sal 
it  ml  hive  or  nlfivftiisi,  or  other  adequate  lnirfltr,  on  ac 
count  of  which  u  Mirtlt  i.  conferreil  without  n  valuable 
equivalent.  Such  a  Ci tiiseb  rati' >n  is  g^neially  sufficient, 
except  a.  agalusi  crediior-  Valuable  couBlderation. 
In  tin:  a  consideration  whl.  h  inuy  l»  .hv-mrsl  valuable  In 


t : 


rain  he  II  msiim. 
f  the  pariah  ndnc, 
Cnilie.  parish  Kegirter. 


AutboriUtive  trcalisea  are eoruiinied  to  oblivion,  ancient 
cuntrusenlea  cease,  the  whole  atore  of  learning  hived  up 
III  many  capackiua  meniorie*  hwronira  worthleaa, 

J,  R.  .Srefey,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  7. 

3.  To  deliver  or  transfer,  as  a  charge  or  trust ; 
t ;  appoint. 

r  Evangelist,  consigned  to  writing  that  history. 


r  the 
■  .sini- 
Ul  the 


She  then  consigned  me  to  Luttrell,  askiiuz  1dm  to  ahow 
me  the  grouisua.         Mataulay,  Life  and  Letter.,  1.  IBS. 

4.  In  com.,  to  transmit  by  carrier,  in  trust  for 
sale  or  custody:  usually  implying  agency  in 
the  consignee,  but  also  used  looselv  of  tho  act 
of  transmitting  by  carrier  to  another  for  any 
purpose:  as,  the  goods  were  consigned  to  the 
tendon  agent.— 6.  To  put  into  a  certain  form 
or  commit  for  permanent  preservation.— 6.  To 
set  apart;  appropriate;  apply. 

The  Krench  commander oonsv/ncd  it  to  the  tine  fur  which 
It  was  intended.  X>tydeis,  Ded,  of  Fable,, 

gyn,  Intrust,  Con/lde,  etc.    See  commit. 

lXt  intraus.  1.  To  submit;  surrender  one'n 
self;  yield. 

All  lover,  y.iung,  all  lovrn  limit 
(Vmssirii  to  thee,  and  enrna  to  dust. 

Soak.,  lymbellne.  It.  i  (song). 

3.  To  agree,  assent,  or  c 


A  hard  condition  , 


Ui  consign  tix 

Shot. 


Hen.  V.,  . 


a  |.c  ilnlary  .ense,  lis  mone 

las  of  either.  Aetna]  marriBire  may  also  he  a  valuable  < 
.».!. rail....  Want  of  consideration,  original  lack  ..f 
any  roiial.hiratMin  whatever  ^gyiL  1  and  J.  Attetitiioi, 
relied  Ion. 


consignatary  (kon-sig'na-ta-ri),  n. :  pi.  covnig- 
notarica  (-riz).  f=  K.  eonaigntttairr  —  Sp.  I*g. 
amaignalari'i  —  It.  cosmij/sohirio,  <  MI,,  as  Tf 
'eoHmynattiriHit,  <  conaignare,  pp.  eiiNmiinatiw, 
consign:  see  conatgn.]  One  to  whom  any  trust 
or  businens  is  consigned. 

consignation  (kun-sig-na'shon),  n,  [=  I),  lon- 
aigniitu  —  li.  cimaigmttion  =  Uan.  Sw.  konttigna- 
tion,  <  F.  couaiijuatioH  =  Sp.  roitjriandcioH  ='  I'g. 
ronaigmtcdo  —  It.  coH*f^,»<iri«sc,  <  Ml,,  ennrigna- 
tUi(n-),  a  consigning.  L.  a  written  proof,  <  ww- 
fignarc,  pp.  roiisio'Jio'f.o',  consign:  se*'  convii'w.] 
It.  The  set  of  confirming,  as  by  signature  or 
Mump:  hence,  an  indication:  an  evidence;  con- 
firmation. 

■  >lir  obedience  .  .  .  is  urv~l  to  n.  b>  Ihe  e,  .urnolf...is  ,d 

Wvine  pmeida  ami  live  loud  voice  of  thamlcr.  even  aealed 
by  u  sltinel  »f  iii-1  s  right  hainl 

Jer  r*Vl.«,  Work.  (ed.  1536),  I.  SJ. 

2t-  Tho  act  of  consigning  or  n  legat itig  |  con- 


it  a  c 


i  lo  eternal  rata, 

^er.  ravfor. 
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consignation 

S.  In  Scot*  law,  the  depositing  in  the  hands  of 
a  third  person  of  a  sum  of  money  about  which 
there  is  cither  a  dispute  or  a  competition. — 4. 
In  liturgies,  the  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  one  half  of  a  consecrated  ohlate  or 
host  over  the  other,  the  Unit  half  having  been 
previously  dipped  In  the  chalice.  Tbb  rite  is 
found  in  trie  Greek  ami  Syrlac  tllunrle*  of  St.  Jam**.  In 
the  Coptic  liturgy  of  SU  Hull,  to  tlw>  Nestortan  liturgy  of 

ltu<  Apoatlca.  ctc. 

conaign&tory  kVon-aig'niyty-ri),  a.;  pi.  consig- 
na  torus  (-rig).  [<  eon-  ■£  signatory.]  One  who 
aigns  any  document  jointly  with  another  or 
others. 

conaignature  (kon-alg'na-tfir),  n.  [<  ran-  + 
signature.  Of.  consign.]  Complete  signature; 
joint  signing  or  stamping. 

conBigne  (kon'«n),  n.  [F.  (=  8p.  contignn  = 
It.  coiueqna),  orders,  instructions,  <  consigner, 
consign,  deliver:  see  consign.]  Milit.,  special 
order  or  instruction  given  to  a  sentinel ;  a  watch- 
word ;  a  countersign. 

consigns  (F.  pron.  kdn-se-nya'),  n.  [F.,  prop, 
pp.  or  consigner,  confine,  put  under  orderii :  aee 
consign,  consigne.)  A  person  commanded  to 
keep"  within  certain  bounds,  as  an  officer  in  the 
army  or  navy  ordered  to  keep  his  quarters  as  a 
punishment.' 

consignee  (kon-si-ne'),  a.  [<  consign  +  -cc '.  CT. 
consigne .  ]  The  person  to  whom  goods  or  other 
property  sent  by  currier  are  consigned  or  ad- 
dressed ;  specifically,  one  who  has  the  care  or 
disposal  of  goods  received  upon  consignment; 
a  factor. 

consigner  (kon-si'ner),  n.  Same  aa  consignor. 
consigniflcant  (kon-sig-nif'i-kant),  a.    [<  con- 

+  significant.]    Having  the  same  signification 

or  meaning. 

COnsigniflCAte  (Wnn-sig.iiif'i.kat  \.  n.  Home  tiling 
of  a  verb. 


coosigniflcation  ( kon-aig/iii-fl-ka'shoti), 
eon-*-  signification.]  Joint  signiflcaUou 


notation.  [Rare.] 


Aa  they  |verb»l  always  eipress  something  obe  In  their 
original  meaning,  he  IJohn  of  Salisbury!  calls  the  addt 
Uonal  denoting  of  time  by  a  truly  phUueophk'  word,  a  eow- 
liynijUation.  Harris,  Phllol.  lB.|ulriea. 

consignificative  (kon-rrig-nif'i-ka-tiv),  a.  and 
a.  [Icon-  +  significative.]  I.  a.  Having  a  like 
signification;  jointly  significative. 

II.  «.  That  which  haa  the  same  signification 
or  meaning  as  some  other.  Worcester. 

consignify  (kon-sig'ni-fi),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and 
consignifiett,  ppr.  consigni/yinp.  [< 
■■/»•]  To  signify  secondarily:  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  connote,  which  is  to  name  secondarily. 
Thus,  a  relative  noun  connotes  its  correlative; 
a  verb  consignifirs  its  time.  [Bare.] 
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consilient  (kon-sil'i-ent),  a.  [<  L.  cow-,  to- 
gether, +  -»itirn(t-)s~lhv  form  in  comp.  of  .«n- 
fi«s.(f-)*,  ppr.  of  satire,  leap:  see  salient,  Ct. 
K.  jump  with,  agree  with.]  Agreeing;  concur- 
^^^^ftestimony^t,^^ 

Tin.  discovery  of  th*  provision  for  the  nmaentlent  or 
tvnittUnt  action  of  dlnYrent  organs  of  the  Isody  by  the  eo- 
or.llnnting  sgrncy  of  the  great  nerrc  centers. 

.V  hftrr.  Human  Intellect,  I  41. 

con  similar  (kon-enra'i-lBr),  a.  [<  L.  consimilis 
(>  It.  eonsimile),  alike  (<  com-,  together,  +  «tmi- 
lis,  like),  +  -ar :  see  similar.]  Having  common 
resemblance.  [Hare.] 

consimilitude  (fcon-m-mil'i-tud),  a.  [=  F.  eon- 
similitude,  etc  ;  as  con-  +  «i«ii(ifi«k.  Hee  con- 
similar.^    Resemblance.  (Bare.] 

consimifity  (kon-su-nnTj-ti),  n.  [<  L.  oonsimi- 
tis,  alike  (see  consimilar),  +  -ity.]  Common 
resemblauco ;  similarity.  [Rare.] 

By  which  means,  and  their  ro*W*mVi*y  of  dUtiosttlou. 
there  was  a  very  coojuitrt  friendship  lietween  the  two 
and  him. 

.4«6rew,  III  Letters  of  Eminent  Men.  tt  Ml. 

(kon-stsf),  r,  i.  [=  F.  consister  =  8p. 
Pg.  eonsistir  =  It.  consistere,  <  L.  cunsistere. 
stand  together,  stop,  become  hard  or  solid, 
agree  with,  continue,  exist,  <  com-,  together,  + 
sistere,  cause  to  stand,  stand,  caus.  of  stare  = 
E.  stand:  see  *f««rf.  Cf.  assist,  desist,  exist,  in- 
sist, persist,  resist.]  1.  To  stand  together;  be 
in  a  fixed  or  permanent  state,  as  a  body  com- 
posed of  parts  in  union  or  connection  ;  nonce, 
to  be ;  exist ;  subsist ;  bo  supported  and  main- 
tained. 

lie  ii  before  all  thlngi,  and  by  him  all  things  evnsist. 

Oat  L  17. 

It  b  sgsunst  the  nature  of  water  .  .  .  consist  and  »lay 
Itself.  Brcmrx*»i,  Laisgusgv*. 

t'nilaldc  Jmlgnienta  that  cannot  consist  In  the  narrow 
point  and  centre  of  virtue  without  a  reel  or  stagger  to  the 
cirenmference.  Sir  T.  Brotene.  Religio  Medici,  1.  3. 

3.  To  abide ;  rest ;  be  comprised,  contained, 
performed,  or  expressed :  followed  by  in. 

True  happiness 
Cmsists  not  in  the  multitude  of  friends. 
But  In  th*  worth  and  clwlcc. 

B.  Jonsun,  Cynthia's  Rerela,  ill.  I, 
The  whole  haaJueu  of  Man  evnsisrt  cither  in  Mplrltiiat 
or  Civil  Liberty.  Jfi'fton,  Free  Commonwealtii. 

Which  Meldrltch  and  Bvdsndorte,  rather  like  ennutcd 
ao  bravely  encountred,  aa  If  in  them  only 
» victory. 

ttij*.  John  Smith,  True  Trsvels,  L  K 


of  ilensity  or  vis- 
ereaui,  or  of  liotiey 
be  boiled  Into  the  eowsiet/nc^ 
ArbuOuvA.  AliuietiU. 


Hence— 2.  State  or  i 
cosily:  as,  the  c 

Let  the  einreated  Ju 
of  aiyrup. 

These  Bunuese  sella  are  sunk  to  s  depth  of  shout  mty 
feet,  and  yield  an  oli  of  the  eoiwistenry  "f  treacle. 

!'••}>.  id.  If....  XXVI.  JM. 

3.  A  dense  or  viscous  substance.  [Rare.] 
ttawnefi'd  in  a  homy  S)rti«.  ivrlther  tea. 

\nr  siasl  dry  land  :  High  founder  d  orl  he  fares, 
Ireadlng  the  crude  ciNiaisrejuv.    Jfi'flen,  P.  L.,  ii.  04 1. 

4.  Nature,  constitution,  or  character.  [Rare.) 

HIi  friendship  b  of  a  iKible  nuke  and  a  IsallllK  oeseie- 
foicjr.  Smith,  Sermon*. 

8.  Harmonious  connection,  as  of  the  parts  of 
,  or  of  relat«^l  things  or 


a  system  or  of  conduct,  or  of  related  tfiings  < 
principles ;  agreement  or  harmony  of  all  parta 
x  iliiug  among  themselves,  or  of  the 
th  itself  at 


The  cypher  .  .  .  haa  no  value  of  Itself,  and  only  ■ 
.  .  to  connote  and  ro<ww*»|/y. 

llomt  Tmtk*,  I 


to  connote  i 

"  ,  Diversions  of  Purley,  I,  Q, 
consignment  (kon-sin'ment),  n.  [<  comri^n  + 
-meitf.]  1.  The  act  of  consigning;  consigna- 
tion.—  3.  The  act  of  sending  or  committing,  in 
trust  for  sale  or  custody :  usually  implying  con- 
veyance by  a  carrier,  and  agency  on  the  pal 
the  recipient. 

The  merchants  who  act  upon  ometirnMes/e. 

Tallrr,  No.  si. 

3.  That  which  is  consigned;  a  quantity  sent  or 
■  delivered,  especially  to  an  agent  or  factor  for 
sale:  aa,  Areceivedalargew»«jr«mrBfof goods 
from  B. 


Alnnn  Vial  K ban  had  srnt  to  Meshed  for  i 
wrnx  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  rolls  of  cloth. 

O'/S'Wiean,  Mcrv,  »«v. 

4.  The  writing  by  which  anything  is  consigned, 
consignor  (kon-si'nor  or  kon-si-nor'). 
consign  +  -or.]  A  person  who  consigns,  or 
makes  a  consignment,  as  of  goods:  oiie  who 
sends,  delivers,  or  despatches  goods,  etc.,  to 
another  for  custody  or  Bale.  Also  written  ctm- 
rigner. 

consiliary  (ktin-siri-n-ri),  o.  L.  consihurius, 
suitable  for  counsel,  counseling,  <  consilium, 
counsel:  see  ft/wi*/.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  counsel. 

The  preebyiera  »t  te  Joine-I  In  the  nrdeeltiit  .•hnr.-h  af- 
fairs. .  .  .  by  way  „f  njolhlanrc  In  Art*  ilctllHTatire  and 
tmmt&fWi  J*r.  Tayt«r,  Works  led.  Msa^  II.  I71>. 

consilience  (kon-sil 'i-ens),  H.  [<  tvnsitient: 
see-cnor.]  A"coming  together;  coincidence; 
concurrence. 

Another  character,  whb  h  U  elemldln,-.!  'only  in  the 
Create*!  theonea,  i«  the  eonsiltrnrr  at  iu'lil.'tloue  where 
many  and  widely  dilterent  line*  of  etperience  *piltiK  to- 
gether in  one  UKvry  which  elpUliK  them  all. 

, .  . ..>..  u-..    i  win  e*v 


2t.  To 


Be  (Henry  I.)  made  the  Court  to  ci.se.ef ../ 1 
ie  NoWllty,  the  Oergy,  aisl  th*  Common  IVc 
Baser.  Chron 


>  part  of 


three  Parte. 

rople. 
Chronicles,  p.  40. 
The  land  would  consist  of  plain*,  and  valleys,  and  moun- 
tains T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Of  the  whole  »nm  of  human  life,  no  wiall  part  b  that 
hlch  eonsisfj  af  a  mans  relations  U.  his  country,  and  hi* 


ituartrrty  Her.,  LXVIII.  to.    gible,  poeumaUcal, 


5.  To  lie  compatible,  consistent,  or  harmoni- 
ous; lie  in  accordance;  harmotiize;  accord: 
now  followed  by  infA,  formerly  also  used  abso- 
lutely. 

Either  opinion  will  consist  well  enough  infA  religion, 

Sir  T.  Aroirne,  ilellglo  MedlcT,  L  SR. 
It  limy  consist  with  any  degree  of  mortiBcstion  to  prsy 
for  the  taking  sway  of  the  crow,  upon  condition  it  may 
consist  with  llod *  glory  and  .sir  gh.Mtly  l-r.-nt 

Jer.  Tmutsw,  Work.  (ed.  lsST,),  L  ». 
Health  consists  iri/A  temjeTsnce  alone, 

/"oy*.  E«ay  on  Man,  If.  H. 
Novelty  was  n.4  neosssrtly  •yr..«iyn»u»  w  ith  l.arUrtHii. 
and  might  consist  even  mf  A  eh  ganoe. 

Iloll.  Mud.  Eng.,  p.  ail 

To  consist  together,  to  coriUt. 

Necessity  and  clecllun  csiinot  rt>,.ei'*r  t,«rrthrr  intlicume 
.  t  .IV  Bramhiitl,  Agali.Ht  Holrt.es. 

consistence,  consistency  (kon-sis'teris,  -ten- 
si),  n. ;  pi.  consistences,  consistencies  (-teu-M'jc, 
sit).  [=  F.  consistanee  —  l*r.  Sp.  1'g,  conslstencia 
d  It.  consistenza,  con*i*ten:ia,  <  L.  ns  if  'consis- 
trntia,  <  consistent t-).s;  ppr.  of  consistere,  stand 
togi-ther:  see  consist,  consistent.]  1.  Literally, 
a  standing  together;  firm  union,  as  of  the  parts 
of  a  rigid  body;  hence,  the  relation  of  the  parts 
or  elements  of  a  body  with  reference  to  the 
firmness  of  their  connection  ;  physical  consti- 
tution. 

The  consistrncifi  of  bodies  are  divers  ;  dense,  rare,  tan- 
I,  Volatile,  Ac.  Boom,  Nat  Hist.,  |vm. 
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same  thing  with  itself  at  different  times,  or  of 
one  tiling  with  another  or  others;  congruitv; 
uniformity :  as,  the  consistency  of  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  judicial  decisions  •  consistency  of  reli- 
gious life ;  consistency  of  behavior  or  of  charac- 
ter.   [Now  only  in  the  form  consistency.] 

It  b  prepoaterons  to  look  for  eeweiifeney  between  abso- 
lute moral  truth  ami  the  defective  character*  and  ussgvsv 
of  our  eilatlllg  state  !       //.  Sf*ncer,  Hocla]  Slatica,  p.  M. 

With  ■■*>nsist'nn/  a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to  do. 
.  .  .  Speak  what  you  think  now  In  hard  word*,  and  to. 
morrow  speak  what  to  nwrrow  think*  in  hard  wonb  aguin, 
though  it  contradict  every  thing  you  said  to-day. 

f.Mertun,  Seit-reUance. 

6.  Permanenee;  persistence;  stability.  [Rare 
or  obsolete.] 

Meditation  will  confirm  resolutions  of  good,  sntt  give 
them  a  durable  n.wsijfeuor  hi  the  soul.  Itammoud. 
7t.  That  which  stands  together  as  a  united 
whole ;  a  combination. 

The  Church  of  Ood,  as  meaning  the  w  hole  cewevelesice  <*f 
Orders  and  Members.       Miltm,  Haformatlon  In  Eng.,  I. 

consistent  (kgn-sis'tent),  a.  [=  F.  consistant 
=  8p.  Pg.  Ii!  ro'igis'featF,  <  L.  eonsislen(t-)s, 

iipr.  of  eotunstere,  stand  together :  see  consist. } 
L  Fixed;  firm;  solid:  as,  the  consistent  parU 
of  a  body,  <"' 

The  ssnd,  contalfied  wlthla  the  shell,  I 
and  consistent. 

Waaticard,  Esssy  towards  a  Nat,  Hbt.  of  the  Earth. 

2,  Standing  together  or  in  agreement;  com- 
patible ;  congruous ;  uniform ;  not  contradic- 
tory or  opposed :  aa,  two  opinions  or  schemes 
are  consistent;  a  law  is  consistent  with  justice 
and  humanity. 

On  their  own  axil  as  th*  planets  ran, 
Yet  make  at  ones,  their  circle  round  the  sun ; 
So  two  eMieijfeiit  motioDB  act  the  *oul : 
And  one  regard*  Itself,  and  one  the  whole, 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  IlL  SIS. 
We  have  a  firm  faith  that  our  Interests  are  mutually 
c-nsistrnt ;  that  If  Vou  prosper,  we  shall  prosper;  If  you 
suiter,  we  shall  surfer.  AVrelf,  orations,  C  196. 

3.  Characterized  by  consistency  or  harmony ; 
not  self-opposed  or  self-contradictory:  as,  a 
consistent  life. 

Their  heroes  sod  villains  are  sa  consistent  In  sll  their 
sayings  and  doing*  sa  the  cardinal  virtue*  and  the  deadly 
alna  in  an  allegory.        ,V<ic« Mitford  ■  Hist.  Creeee 

4f.  Composed ;  made  up. 

The  consistories  or  Zurlrk  and  Raxll  are  wholly  consis. 
Irnt  of  laymen.       Jcr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed,  HUM.  It.  150. 

consistentes  (kon-ais-ten'ter.),  n.  pi.  [LU  (tr. 
Or.  ovnarittevoi  or  tritvorirfc),  those  standing 
with  (the  faithful),  pi.  of  L.  con*i»frN(f-)a,  ppr. 
of  eonsistcre,  stand  together:  see  consistent.]  In 
the  penitential  svstem  of  the  early  church,  es- 
pecially in  the  Eastern  church  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  third  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
century,  penitents  occupying  the  fourth  or  high- 
est penitential  station.  They  were  sllowed  to  remain 
■  out  the  riichsri.il.-  service  and  lake  Ihclr  station 


tl  „  .  or  ... 


consistently  (koii-sis'tent.li),  adr.  Inaconsis- 
tent  manner;  with  consistency  or  congruency : 
uniformly :  as,  to  command  confidence,  a  man 
must  aet'eoaartsfrsf/jf, 

Tlwn"  hasoeen  but  one  anw.njM  the  son*  of  men  who 
haa  said  anil  dots*  eonsistenttu  ;  who  suid,  "  I  come  to  do 
Thy  will,  n  <iod,  and  without  delay  ol  liliulranci  di.l  II 
J.  II.  .»«•...«»,  I'ar..chi»l  SennsiR*,  I,  ITS. 

conaistingt  (kon-sis'ting),  />.  a. 
v.]    1.  Having  consistence. 


[Ppr.  of  ronsisl. 


Hiuiw  .Mil  not  mingle,  with  flsror,  s>  sir  di.lh  with  air, 
or  water  with  water  but  only  reoutineth  cooligio  us .  as 
it  cometh  to  poo*  Iwtwixt  ctmsistina  lN*liv» 

B.ic.,1.   Vat.  Hist,  |  31. 

2.  Consistent:  followed  by  in  (A. 

Vol!  could  nut  help  Isrstowing  more  than  b  rofwiVr.'fnr 
iri/A  the  footune  of  a  private  man.  or  sVfA  the  will  of  a") 
but  an  Alexander.  Drydcn,  I>*d.  ..f  PaUsa 
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consistorial 

cocsistorial  (kon-«i»-t«'ri-«l),  a.    [=  F.  <*>»- 
sistorial  —  Sp.  Pg.  eotxMtlttrial ;  aa  consistory  + 
-«•/.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  consistory,  or 
an  ecclesiastical  judicatory. 
OmtUlvriat  law*.  Hooker,  F.cele*  Polity,  Prcf. 

.  rule  and  govern  la  cause* 

•(••1.  1836X  II.  SKI. 
<(«)• 


How  can  the  |*re*bytory 
spiritual  and  Miiuirf  on'4« ' 
Jrr.  " 
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H  intrant.  1.  To  unite;  come  together;  co- 
alesce. Bentlcy.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] — 2.  In 
New  England,  to  unite  or  meet  in  a  body  form- 
ing a  consociation  of  churches.  Sou  consocia- 
tion, 2. 

consodatef  (kgn-«6'shl-at),  ».    [<  L.  consoHa- 
tus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.   Cf.  auoeiate,  a.) 
oeiate;  a 


II I.  |Roehmos|  famous  colloquy  with  the  Upper  Con- 
tutorial  Court  w  made  the  occasion  of  a  nattering  but 
transient  ovation  oo  the  part  of  a  new  circle  of  admirer*. 

Knej/e,  Brit.,  III.  Hii. 


i  (kon-sis-to'ri-an),  a.    [<  LL. 
•w st^tritM wttii*  ^  rt>iMi#i*oriiMiN,  consistory  *■  soo  ™ 
«Mtory.]  Consistorial. 

consistory  (ktm-sln'tp-ri  nrkon'sis-t^-ri),  n.  and 
a.  [<  Mr*,  eonsistoric  ~  F.  consistoirc  as  Pr.  wit- 
sistori  =  Sp.  Pg.  consistorio  —  It.  consistorio,  con- 
sistoro,  <  LL.  rowtoriMi,  a  place  of  assembly, 
a  council,  <  L.  oonvrtoferr,  stand  with,  occupy  a 
place,  etc. :  see  consist.]  I.  it. ;  pi.  consistories 
(-riz).  1.  A  place  of  meeting;  especially,  a 
council-house  or  place  of  justice,  or  the  asaem- 
bly  which  convenes  in  it ;  under  the  Roman 
,  a  privy  council. 

juge  .  .  .  aat  In  his  nwuutor*. 

*««',  Doctors  Tale,  L  102. 


Within  think  cloud. 
A  gloom?  ocnuiXory.  Milton,  f.B.,l«. 

There  are  .  .  .  the  chamber  at  justice,  of  twenty- Are ; 
the  pnetorlan  chamber,  of  thirteen ;  .  .  .  the  (oiuistviy, 
of  nine ;  and  the  chamber  of  account*,  of  nine. 

J.  Adams,  Worka,  IV.  MO. 

What  a  lesion  doat  thou  read  to  coancO,  and  to  imuu. 
t°ry  I  Lamb,  Ifuakera'  Meeting. 

TIcnee  — 2.  An  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  court, 
or  the  place  where  such  a  court  is  held.  Before 
the  Reformation  every  bishop  had  hi*  con*l*tory.  com- 
posed ol  some  tit  the  leading  clergy  of  the  dloceae,  presided 
over  by  hit  ehanccllar.  In  the  Anglican  Church  every  huh' 
<>1>  Iijm  still  hla  consistory  court,  held  before  hla  chancellor 
or  commissary  In  the  cathedral  churcli,  or  aorae  oiluir  con- 
venient place,  for  the  trial  of  ecclealaaUcal  cause* 

They  confeat  .  .  .  (their  fault]  before  the  whole  eoiuu. 
fury  of  God  a  ministers.         Hooker,  Eorlea.  Polity,  vL  4. 
They  |the  Apostles] 


l,  |  an. 

8.  (a)  In  the  Reformerl  (Dutch)  Ok.,  tho  lowest 
ecclesiastical  court,  having  charge  of  tho  gov- 
ernment of  the  local  church,  and  correspond- 
ing (o  tho  session  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
(h)  In  tho  Reformed  (Drench)  t'h.,  a  higher 
court,  corresponding  to  a  presbytery. — 4.  In 
the  Horn.  Cath.  Ch.,  an  ecclesiastical  senate, 
consisting  of  the  whole  ttody  of  cardiuals,  which 
dcltlierates  upon  the  affairs  of  the  church,  it 
to  presided  «>v,  r  by  the  iiope,  or  by  the  deaa  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  cardinal*.  The  ordinary  meeting*  of  the  consistory 
are  vet-ret ;  but  public  consistories  are  held  from  time  to 
lime  a*  occasion  may  require,  and  are  allcirded  lry  otltrr 
prelate*  than  tbo  csrdlnal* ;  the  resolution*  arrived  at  In 
ac  ret  *e*aion  are  announced  in  them. 

The  Pope  htiuselfe  .  .  ,  prrftirmeth  all  EVcleslsatlcall 
jurisdiction  aa  In  CWwrorji  amongst  hi»  Cardinal*,  which 
were  originally  but  the  Pariah  Priest*  of  Rome. 

Stilton,  Reformation  In  Eng.,  L 

In  full  cmuOtnrt. 
When  I  wa*  made  Archbishop,  he  |the  pope)  approved  me. 

TVnnpaen,  Ifueeu  Mary,  v.  2. 

8.  In  tho  Lutheran  state  churches,  a  board  of 
clerical  officers,  either  national  or  provincial, 
usually  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  charged 


tnition. 

U.  a.  Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  eon- 
sistorr, 

consitiont,  [<  L.  consiHa(n-),  a  sowing,  <  c<m- 
ftrrrr,  pp.  consitus,  bow  together,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  sercrc,  sow.]    A  planting  together. 

con  soda  tc  (kon-so' shi-At),  r. ;  pVets  and  pp. 
comociatett,  pjir.  eonnociatina.  [(  L.  cotu/ocin- 
ttu,  jip.  of  cojijiorirtrc,  unite,  connect,  associate, 
CotMaV,  together,  +  socitirc.  unite,  <  MMfsja,  joined 
with,  etc.  (its  u  noun,  u  eomtMiiiion) :  see  mcinl. 
Cf.  w&ociatc,  i'.]    I.  trans,  if.  To  unite ;  join  ; 


Sir  J.  //ayiranf. 
apart  In  the  plantation,  will  receive  you  a* my 
d  ojvMvcMfe*.  ao  niay  yon  I*  free  from  service, 
.V.  Morton,  New  England  a  Memorial,  p.  lafl. 

consociation  (kon-so-shi-a'shon),  n.   [<  L.  <■<)«- 

sociatio(H-),  <  con*ociare,  pp.  "consodattts,  asso- 
ciate: see  conaociate,  r.J  1.  Intimate  associ- 
ation of  persons  or  things;  fellowship;  alli- 
ance ;  companionship ;  union.  [Rare  or  obso- 
lete, having  been  superseded  by  association.] 

Them  li  anch  a  roiueevVif  ion  of  nlDce*  between  the  IMnce 
and  whom  hla  favour  hreeda,  that  they  may  help  to  iua- 
Uln  hla  power,  ai  be  their  knowledge. 

li  Jorutrn,  Irlacovrrlea, 

Mr.  Cleaves  and  the  real,  ahont  thirty  person*,  wrote  to 
our  governonr  for  aialatance  against  Mr.  Vine*,  and  ten- 
dered thrmaelve*  to  the  tvrmxiatUm  of  the  1'lllU-d  r<il«- 
nlea.  H  uUhrop,  HIM.  >ew  Eiuiland,  II.  1ST. 

To  fight  a  duel  la  ...  a  ennmeiatitm  at  many  of  the 
worst  sots  that  a  person  ordinarily  can  be  guilty  of. 

Jtr.  Taflur,  Work*  (ed.  1 »».',).  I.  S3). 

2.  In  the  United  States,  an  ecclesiastical  body 
substituted  by  some  Congregational  churches 
for  a  council,  uuuauauy  compoaed  of  the  parlor*  of 
the  Cingrviratloiial  churches  of  the  district  represented 
ami  one  lay  dciogato  fh^m  each.  It  dllfcra  from  a  council 
in  having  a  permanent  organUatlon,  and  It  I*  aUo  regarded 
by  many  «*  p.-.K«lng  a  ^TU''>  eccleaiaatleal  authority, 

la  merely  advisory. 

consociationai  ( kon-«6-«hi-a'shpn-al ).  a.  [<  con- 
sociation +  -a/.]  "Pertaining  to  a  consociation. 

cousolable  (kon-so'la-bl),  a.  [<  K.  consotablr, 
<  OF.  ctmsolaStc  —  Sp.  consolabte  =  Pg.  consula- 
te!, <  L.  eon.*olaliilis,  <  consolari,  console ; 
ronwli  '■  and  -w/j.V  .]  Capable  of  being  coi 
or  of  being  mitigated  by  consolation ;  capable 
of  receiving  consolation ;  admitting  of  conso- 


with  those  of  the  cities  with  which  they  traded, 
as  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  etc.  Ita  precise  date  la 
unknown,  but  a  Spanish  edition  of  It  waa  published  at 
Barcelona  at  the  end  of  tho  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  formed  the  bast*  of  must 
of  the  subsequent  compilations  of  maritime  law. 

consolatort  (kon'so-la-tor),  n.  [=  F.  consota- 
tenr  -  -  Sp.  Pg.  consotador=  It.  consolatort .  <  L. 
consolator,  consoler,  <  consolari,  pp.  oon#o//ifits, 
console:  see  coasofei.]  One  who  < 
comforts. 


tmVerv  termcl  rtmtoiatori  of  the 

Johnson, 


sick. 

Note  on  the  Tempest. 

consolatory  (kon-«ol'a-t6-ri),  a.  and  a.  [=  Sp. 

Pg.  It.  consolaiorio,  <"L."  consolatorius,  <  oosso- 
tator,  a  consoler:  see  <w«et)iaf»r.]  I.  a.  Tend- 
ing to  give  consolation;  assuaging  grief  or 
other  mental  distress ;  comforting ;  choering } 
encouraging. 


«.i<-.m,  Advancement  of  learning,  L  101. 
Join  pole  to  ]>ole,  rnsmH-iVife  *,  vere*l  WortiU. 

Mtttrtt,  Ainyntor  and  Theixlora. 

2.  In  New  Kngland,  to  bring  together  in  an  as- 
sembly or  convention,  as  psttnr-i  and  messen- 
gers or  delegates  of  Congregational  churches. 


A  long,  long  weeping,  not  rtmmtafAr. 

Tennuoon,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

conaolatet  (kon'e^-lat),  r.  t.    [<  Is.  consolattu, 
pp.  of  consulari,  console:  see  console 1 . ]  To 
comfort;  console. 
To  consulate  thine  ear.  Snak.,  All  *  Well,  Hi.  2. 

Cast-off,  my  heart,  thy  deep  despairing  fears  ; 
That  which  ntoNt  grieves  moo,  ni'.wt  dotli  amsntau. 
.Vefr,     o«  Cu  lUrtaa*  Triumph  of  Kalth,  Iv.  3S, 

Tile  entrance  w«  had  n\»m  tlw  spirit  of  the  achult  [chief 
(ovemor]  a  little  cotuolatrd  u». 

Prnn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

consolation  (kon-e*>-la'shon),  n.  [<  F.  ronso- 
latton  =  Hp.  consolacion  aa  Pg,  mnmlofSo  =r  It. 
consoUtMHC,  <  L.  oo»»o/afi»(s-),  <  consolari,  pp. 
consolatns,  console:  see  console!.]  l.  Allevia- 
tion of  misery  or  distress  of  mind ;  mitigation 
of  grief  or  anxiety;  an  imparting  or  receiving 
of  mental  relief  or  comfort :  solace :  aa,  to  ad- 
minister  consolation  to  the  afflicted ;  to  find  con- 
notation  in  religion  or  philosophy,  or  in  seltish 
indulgence. 
We  have  great  joy  and  coiuwiorien  In  thy  love.  Phlle.  7. 
Ho  met  Indeed  with  cold  conjrVorwn  from  an  "ancient 
Christian."  to  uhom  he  openevl  hla  case  and  (aid  lie  was 
alraid  he  had  committed  the  sin  agslnht  the  Holy  lihoet; 
tills  man,  like  one  of  Joha  comforters,  replied,  he  ttiouiibt 
so  too.  SouthfU.  l  ife  of  Kuiiyan,  p.  £). 

2.  That  which  consoles,  comforts,  or  cheers 
the  mind;  the  cause  of  being  consoled. 
Waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  Luke  It  25. 

Agalnvt  Mich  cruelties 
Willi  Inward  ceiur/fafHnw  rcconi  penaevL 

Milton,  V.  L.,  III.  «»!.. 
This  Is  Hit.  cimsolnrriin  on  wlikh  we  n-st  in  the  darkness 
i<  the  f utiiie  and  the  affliction*  of  to -.lay,  th»t  the  govern- 
ment ol  the  world  Is  moral,  and  doc*  forever  destroy  a  hat 
U  not.  JCmrrvjn,  Mivr..  p. 

Coniolatlon  race,  match,  etc  a  race  or  .-iMitcst  of  any 
kind  which  can  be  entered  only  by  those  who  luve  failed 
In  the  iHrovtoua  race*  or  contests  whlcli  have  token  place 
within  a  glvi-u  |M-rl. si  -Svn_  1  and  2.  S,<t4rr,  etc,  (sj-e 
roin/i'rt.  n.);  en,oiinirfeini-iit.  cheer, 

Consolato  del  Mare  (kon-so-lii'to  del  mn'ro). 
[It.,  lit.  consulate  of  the  sen:  consolato.  <  L. 
eonsHlatn*,  office  of  a  consul;  ttel,  gen.  of  def. 
urt.,  contr.  of  rf/  (<  L.  dr),  of,  and  tl  (<  L.  illc, 
this),  def.  art.  muse.;  atoiT,  <  L.  mffri",  sen:  see 
consulate  and  mttrinc]  A  endo  of  maritime 
law,  supposed  to  be  a  compilation  of  the  law 
and  trading  customs  of  various  Italian  cities, 
as  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Amain,  together 


lory,  or  congratulatory."  HoinU.  Letters,  [  L  L 

IX  n.;  pi.  eonaolatories  (-riz).  Anything  in- 
tended to  convey  consolation ;  especially,  a  let- 
ter or  epistlo  written  for  that  purtHise. 

CoivsolaforiVs  writ 
With  «tudled  ajimnieiit,      Jfiffos,  S.  A.,  L  sr.T. 

consolatrix  I  kon'sd-la-triks),  n.    [=  F. 
totr.ee  =  It.  «Mwof«<rier,  <  L.  as  if  •< 
(-trie-),  fern,  of  consolator,  a  consoler:  see  con- 
sotator.]   A  female  consoler. 

Lore,  the  cvnmtatrix,  met  him  again. 

ifrs.  trliphant,  Salem  Chapel,  xxvi. 

console1  (kon-aol'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  consoled, 
ppr.  consoling.  [<  F.  consoler  =  Sp.  Pg.  eonso- 
lar=  It,  coaxotorp,  <  L.  consolari,  dep.,  also  act. 
eonsolare,  console,  cheer,  comfort,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  solari,  console,  solace :  see  SoUice.  ] 
To  alleviate  the  grief,  despondency,  or  other 
mental  distress  of;  comfort;  cheer; 
solace;  encourage. 

I  am  much  ounsrJed  by  the  reflection  that  the  retl 
of  ChrM  has  beeu  attacked  In  vain  by  ail  tbo  w  lu  i 
phUosophora,  and  It*  triumph  haa  been  complete. 

P.  //encu. 

We  conaofe  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  affliction. 

Crnbh,  Eng.  Synonymea,  p,  'JfiS, 

-  By II  To  cheer,  encourage, 
console2  (kon'sSl),  n.  [=  D.  0.  8w.  console  = 
kontol,  <  F.  cwiMofr,  a  bracket;  of  uncer- 
tain  nrigin ;  perhaps 
nit.  <  L.  consttlidarr, 
make  solid :  see  con- 
solidate.] l.lnarcA., 
a  bracket  or  corbel 
of  any  kind,  espe- 
cially in  the  classi- 
cal and  Renaissance 
styles;  anancon.  it  is 

a  projecting  feature,  hav- 
ing for  It*  contour  gener- 
ally a  curve  of  contrary 
,  and  la  often  era- 


lUeri  d  Istui,  T 
law,  Inm. 


Console  issiffasj 
UW  <l>mx  ,4  thr  < 
itcILt  n.luu,  V 


loyed  to  support  a  ooniict 
lucntly.  Iiowi  ter.  u*,hI 


Fesei 

vh  al  Sis-  Sou 


•r  the  like.    It  Is 


t 

the  keystone  i.l  on  arch. 

2.  A  kind  of  platform  or  bracket  truss  hinged 
on  one  side  of  the  rear  end  of  the  bore  of  a 
breech-loading  gun,  to  support  the  breech-screw 
when  withdrawn  preparatory  to  loading. — 3. 
A  bracket  on  u  wall,  for  supporting  machinery 
of  anv  kind,  as  a  hvdraulic  motor.  H.  Knit/hi. 
consoler  (kqn-*.6'ler).  n.  ttae  who  consoles,  or 
gives  consolation  or  comfort. 

Kol, ling  t.iij.-ilicr.  with  the  all  tender  might 
lit  hi*  ureal  love,  the  dark  band*  and  the  i 
Stands  the  Consoler,  soothing  every  pain, 

risKetr.  <m  a  ITsyer-Iiook. 

console-table  (kou'sol-ta'bl),  n.  1.  A  table 
which,  instead  of  strHiglit  or  nesrlv  stralgltt 
legs,  liiirt'eoiiisoleM  or  legs  im>  curved  as  to  re- 
semble them,  and  is  therefore  usually  set  against 
the  wall,  fmni  which  it  appears  to  project  s<  « 
sort  of  bracket.— 2.  More  rarely,  a  table  in 
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console-table 

which  the  top  projects  far  beyond  the  leg*,  and 
seems  to  be  supported  by  small  consoles  which 
spring  from  them, 
consolidat  (kou-sol'i-dfl),  a.    [LL.  ML,,  <  L. 
conaotidare,  make  solid :  tee  con*olidatt,  r.,  and 
amsouwl.]  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  com- 
frcy  and  other  plants.    Bee  confound. 
consolidant  (kon-sol'i-dant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
conmlidant,  <  L~  consolidan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  consoll- 
dare,  consolidate:  see  coiuohdate,  r.]    L  a. 
Tending  to  consolidate  or  make  linn;  speciti- 
cully,  in  med.,  having  the  property  of  uniting 
wounds  or  forming  new  flesh.  [Rare.] 
II.  »■  A  medicine  given  for  the  purpose  of 
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Til*  lung  ha*  been  rendered  solid  .  .  .  by  pneum 
em-Odium.  »««■».  Mad.  Met.,  p. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  together  and 
several  particulars,  details,  or  parts  into  one 
body  or  whole. 


Ho  tlrst  offered  a  league  to  Henry  VII.,  md  for  roiwvVi 
■rien  thereof  his  daughle  " 


trices. 

consolidate  (kgn-sol'i-dat),  c. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
consolidated,  ppr.  consolidating.  [<  L.  eonsoti- 
datus,  pp.  of  contolidarc  (>  F.  consvliiler  (>  D. 
eoMoliaercK  »=  G.  eonsolidiren  =  Dan.  kaiuoli- 
dcrc),  OF.  coNeyiiirT  =  Pr.  consoldar,  consolidar 
—  j^n,  pg,  consoUdar = It.  consolidarc),  make  firm 
or  solid,  condense.  <  r»n»-,  together,  +  solidare, 
make  solid,  <  mlidut.  solid :  see  solkl.]  I.  fraa*. 
1.  To  make  solid  or  linn  ;  unite,  compress,  or 
puck  together  and  form  into  a  more  compact 
mass,  body,  or  system ;  make  dense  or  coherent. 

lie  ftxed  sod  wnmAidmttd  the  earth  above  the  waters. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
It  i  U  etatern  tl  W«U  U  of  no  better  a  material  than 
Uravel  and  small  Peble*,  hut  e.m*ofid*-(rd  with  so  strong 


.  to  be  all 

let  ol  Hock.  Maumlrtll.  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  51. 
2.  To  bring  together  and  unite  firmly  into  one 
maxa  or  body;  cause  to  cohere  or  cleave  to- 
gether :  as,  to  consolidate  the  forces  of  an  army, 
or  materials  into  a  compound  body. 

A  large  number  of  companies  were  formed,  which  were 
njtidated  Into 


.  tlo- Philadelphia  t 
'  lee*  TrUiutf,  March  1,  lass. 


autisc^ueDtiy  o-n*o( 
pany.  * s 

sp«ln^th<iughMtjnot  '"'^^  Interest  that  the  American 

x**.lcc*/»,  Hint.  (Y.IMt,,  L  7«. 
Ised  »p«cl«cally-<e)  hi  runt.,  of  uniting  the  part,  of  a 
broken  bone  or  the  hp*  of  •  wound  by  main  of  applka 
lions  Inow  rare|  i  (A)  hi  Irmstatum.  of  combining  two  or 
ne.re  acts  Into  >«ie ;  (c)  In  ln«r,  of  combining  two  or  nmre 
ai-tlous,  rorparatlons,  or  benefice*  Inhi  one ;  hf)  In  finance, 
of  uniting  different  source*  of  public  revenue  into  a  single 
fund,  or  different  evidence*  of  public  debt  Into  a  single 
chv«  i«»  oiualiitaUtty  -Byn.  To  coniMnc,  compact,  con- 
dense,  cnniprcaa 

IL  i»fr»i«M.  To  grow  flm>  and  compact ;  coa- 
lesce and  become  solid :  aa,  moist  clay  consoli- 
date* by  drying. 

HnrU  and  ulcere  of  the  head  require  it  (desiccation]  not ; 
bat  contrariwise  dryness  inaketh  tbem  more  apt  to  can- 
ecfiihtir.  Haem,  Nat  Hist.,  I  7*4. 

consolidate  tkon-sol'i-dist),  a.  [<  L.  consoli- 
datus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Formed  into  a  solid 
mass  or  system.  [Poetical.] 


All  exiicrl 

Consolidate  in  mind  and  frame. 

rrnnvwl,  Two  Vi 

consolidated  fkpn-sol'i-da-ted),  ;>.  a.  [Pp.  of 
consolidate,  r.J  1.  Made  solid,  bartl,  or  com- 
pact;  united. 

It  m  daring  the  wan  of  the  Israelite*  In  David's  Ume, 
tliat  they  passed  from  the  state  of  separate  tribes  Into  the 
state  of  n  f&njtoitdaud  rutins  nation. 

U.  Spencer.  Frio,  of  Sociol.,  I ISL 

2,  In  oof.,  same  as  adnate.—  3.  See  extract, 
and  consolidation  locomotive,  uiuier  consolidation. 

The  locomotive  was  one  of  the  heaviest  kind,  known  ss 
a  cviuofufoAxf  engine,  hiving  four  drive-wheels  on  a  side, 
and  weighing  loa.ono  pounds.    Set.  Amtr.,  X.  ».,  LV1.  j. 

Consolidated  bonds,  ^j-oirfi .  -Conaolldatecl  funda. 

In  Una.  *i<f. :  (u)  The  rufx  nne  or  Income  of  tlreat  Hrltaiii 
and  Ireland,  formerly  <«llerted  ami  coniidercd  as  separate 
funds,  acconlhig  as  tliey  were  ilertvetl  from  taxatsnn.  crown 
lands,  etc..  but  by  statutes  of  Parliament,  especially  one 
of  Mo,  IlllltsMl  or  eoikSiilbtste,!  Into  one,  anil  eharccd  flrst 
w  ith  the  Interest  on  the  ]>atdic  debt  and  Uie  civil  list,  ami 
then  with  Hi'  other  expenses  of  the  kinploiii.  CO  Con- 
•olhlalcd  snnullkts.  Scco/uaub.  (r><'o<isolldat«<ltlim'«. 

Nc.>  cohso/a. 

consolidation  (Vpn-sol-i-iWsh<>n),  «.    [=  F. 

consolidation  =  Pr.  citHmti.lario  —  Sp.  canmMdu- 
cion  =  Pg.  consolidacdo  =  It.  roiMofaiarione,  < 
I.I ..  «>iwo/iW«Ho(ii-),  <  L.  consolidarr,  pp.  coh- 
tolidatut,  make  firm,  consolidate:  iwe  consoli- 
date, r.]  1.  The  aot  of  making  or  the  procesB 
of  becoming  solid,  firm,  or  stable;  the  act  of 
forming  into  a  more  firm  or  compact  mass, 
body,  or  system. 

The  conMjidatiun  of  the  marble  did  not  fall  cut  lit  ran- 
dom.  »W icanf.  Essay  towards  u  Nut-  Uist.  of  the  Earth. 

There  was  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  Hie 
constitution  of  the  fulled  States.  It  origlnat.il  In  the 
apprehension  that  It  would  lead  to  the  consoi..f.ifion  of 
all  power  in  the  government  ol  the  rolled  stale. :  nut 
Lhe  national  party  in  the  „.n- 
tui«H...»,  Works,  I.  247. 


ler  Margaret. 

Lord  Herbert,  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  11. 

4.  In  efrd  fan-,  the  uniting  of  the  possession  or 
profit  of  land  with  the  property.— 6.  In  .S'mfg 
feudal  late,  the  reunion  of  the  property  with 
the  superiority,  after  they  have  been  feudally 
disjoined. — 6.  In  oof.,  same  aa  drfnufimi  con- 
solidation acts,  the  name  given  to  acts  of  the  Bntlih 
l'urllsment  which  embody  such  clauses  as  are  common  to 
all  the  particular  acts  affecting  any  data  of  uiulertakliu's. 
in  onler  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  rejaiatlng  these  clauses 
In  each  Individual  act.  Thus,  there  are  the  Railways 
l  Is  uses  Conmtvtatwn  Act,  the  Lands  Clause*  Cvneotid  ntion 
Act,  the  Companies  l/lausca  Ci'rmitidntuin  Act,  etc.—  Oon- 
aolldatlon  locomotive,  a  type  of  locomotive  for  draw- 
lug  heavy  freight-train* :  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
ffrst  one,  made  in  1SG6  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad.  It 
had  cylinders  *r'  x  Si",  four  pairs  of  W  diameter  driving- 
wheels,  and  Its  weight  wa*  90,lsg>  pounds,  of  which  all  but 
in.ono  was  on  the  driving-wheel*.  S.  II  jTiitoaf.  Con- 
solidation (of  oonaolldatln*;:  of  actions,  the  merging 
of  two  or  more  actions  togetiier  by  a  court  or  a  Judge. 
Tills  is  done  for  economy  of  time  and  expense  when  two 
or  more  actions  are  brought  by  the  same  plaintiff,  at  the 
same  time,  against  the  same  defendant,  for  cause*  of  ac- 
tion which  might  have  been  Jidncd  In  the  same  action. 

consolidationist  (kon-sol-i-da'shon-ist),  a.  [< 
consolidation  +  -tsf.]    One  who  favors  ei 
tuition,  as  of  the  parts  of  an  empire  or  a 
cal  system. 

conaolldatlve  (kon-sol'i-da-tiv),  a.  [< 
rfofe  +  -ire .1  Tending  to  consolidate ; 
cally,  in  ntrrf.,  tending  to  heal  wounds, 
consolidator  (koti-*ol7i-da-t«r),  n.  [<  LL.  oon- 
sotidatitr,  <  L.  "eonaoJirfare, '  pp.  cttnsolidatus, 
make  firm :  see  consolidate,  r.\  I.  One  who  or 
that  which  consolidates.  A  tkrnavm.—  2.  Spe- 
cifically, in  pottery-making,  an  assemblage  of 
strainers  for  straining  slip, 
consolidattire  (knn-Jiiiri-tla-tur),  n.  l<eonsoli- 
date  +  -sire]  Same  as  consolidation.  Bailey. 
consols  (kon'soli  or  kon-eol*'),  w.  pi.  [Contr. 
of  coMtoIitlatcxi  annuities.']  Government  securi- 
ties of  Great  Britain,  including  a  large  part  of 
the  public  debt,  the  full  name  of  which  is  "the 
three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities.''  Th„ 
consols  originated  in  the  consolidation  of  a  great  variety 
of  public  securities,  chiefly  In  the  form  of  annuities,  into 
a  sfnglo  stock  and  at  a  uniform  rate  of  a  per  cent.,  under 
an  act  of  Parliament  of  OK,  the  name  being  retained  for 
all  securities  of  the  same  form  since  Issued.  The  ]>riuci. 
1*1  Is  payable  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government. 
They  are  also  called  11  consolidated  threes, '  and  other 
nearly  related  stocks  of  smaller  amount  are  kuowu  a*  "  re- 
duced threes"  and  "new  threes." 

A  further  economy  and  actual  protlt  would  be  effected 
If  the  "clearing"  were  made,  a*  among  the  Scotch  I  tanks, 
by  transfers  of  consols,         BfimWjrA  Iter.,  CLXIV.  St. 

consomm6  (kon-so-ma'),  a.  [F.,  lit.  consum- 
mate, perfect,  pp.  of  consommrr,  <  L.  congum- 
mare,  make  perfect :  see  mnsummate,  v.  The 
F.  verb  is  partly  confused  with  coa»«mcT,  <  L. 
eonsumerc,  consume :  m  consume.)  A  strong, 
clear  soup,  containing  the  nutritive  proper- 
ties of  the  meat,  extracted  by  long  and  slow 
cooking. 

consonance  (kon's.^-nans),  «.   [=  F. 

nance, 

also  cvKusosoHcif ,  cwi»*o»iifli»rie  (>  E.  rri>i*f»»<4Nf y), 
=  Pr.  Sp,  IJg.  cosetwtrtJiciVi  —  It,  eonsonama,  <  L. 
consonantia,  <  eo«sonon(f-)s,  ppr.,  agreeing  in 
sound:  see  coNJonoiit  and  -«»«■.]  1.  Accord 
or  agreement  of  sounds;  specifically,  in  iWBorir, 
a  simultaneous  combination  of  two  tones  that 
is.  by  itself,  both  agreealde  and  final  in  effect. 
The  perfect  consonances  are  the  unison,  the  octave,  the 
tilth,  and  the  fourth ;  tbe  liu|>erfei  t  lire  tbe  major  and 
minor  thlnls  and  lhe  major  and  mlnxr  -tilths.  Ilic  effect 
of  cunaonatKxH  U  ilue  to  the  slmiillcflv  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  vllirstlon-nuinbers  of  tin  Ir  t-oustltucnt  toto-s. 
Thus,  tlie  ratio  of  the  unison  Is  j :  of  the  octave,  i ;  <if  the 
filth.  J:  of  the  fourth,  t;  of  the  major  Mxth.  (;  of  the 
raajgc  third.  } ;  of  the  minor  third,  | ;  of  Uie  minor  sixth. 

f .    Also  called  ^uMCOof. 

The  two  principal  m>ov,n«nc<-s  that  rami  ravish  the  ear 
are,  by  the  consent  of  all  nature,  the  fifth  and  the  .^Uvc. 


consonantal 

nance  of  opinions  among  judges ;  the  consonance 
of  a  rituafto  the  Scriptures. 

Winds  and  waters  flow  .1 
In  rvmaonasww,  TA«mson,  Spring,  L  £71. 

3.  The  sympathetic  vibration  of  a  sonorous 
body,  as  a  piano-string,  when  another  of  the 
same  pitch  is  sounded  near  it. 
consonancy  (kon'sv-nau-si),  n.  [<  OF.  con- 
stmancie,  contonnancie,  var.  of  consonance,  etc. : 
see  eoiwonancc.]    Same  as  consonance. 

A  gtrl  of  fifteen,  one  brad  up  1°  the  court, 
That  by  all  coMsoiioncy  of  reason  Is  Uke 
To  croaa  your  estate. 

MUMetm,  Anything  for  a  Outlet  1.1  f n ,  L  1 . 

consonant  (Tcon'sf-nant),  a.  and  n.  p.  a.  aa  F. 
roasr/HOHf,  CMuesna-nf,  OF.  consonant,  conson- 
Nonf,  comunant  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ooitsoatiMfe,<  L.  eon- 
*ona»(t-)s,  sounding  together,  agreeing.  II.  u. 
=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  lonsoNtisf  =  O.  consonanf  =  Sp. 
It.  eonsonante  =  Pg.  fwusoonfc  (cf.  F.  consonut, 

<  L.  consona,  fcm.  of  rwiwsits;  see  f»«so«ODUi), 

<  L.  contonan(t-)s  (sc.  littera,  letter),  a  conso- 
nant, a  letter  sounding  together  with  a  vowel,  or 
heard  only  in  connection  with  a  vowel  (an  im- 
perfect description) :  ppr.  of  eoasiMMire,  pp.  cos- 
mnatus,  sound  together,  agree.  <  com-,  together, 
+  tonare,  sound:  see  souna*,  sonant,  and  cf. 
opsonin.?,  Ji.wjiKiiif,  rr.tdiiiinf.  ]  I,  a.  1.  Sound- 
ing together;  agreeing  in  sound:  specifically, 
in  miurie,  having  an  agreeable  and  complete  or 
final  effect :  aaia  of  a  combination  of  sounds. 

In  order  that  a  chord  produced  by  three  or  more  notes 
may  be  cosuowasrf.  It  Is  necessary  that  the  different  notes 
that  compose  It  boar,  in  respect  of  the  number  c 
of  their  vibrations. 


Btnsenu,,  Theory  of  Sound,  p.  101. 

[Rare.] 
ad  enforcing  of 
the  other  to  U 
HeiceU.  Utters,  LLSo, 


2.  Having  or 
Our  bards  .  .  . 

corwruinr  Words  or  !  _ 
the  greatest  Elegance. 

3.  Harmonious;  agreeing;  congruous;  con- 
sistent: followed  generally  by  to,  sometimes 
by  villi :  as,  this  rule  is  consonant  to  Scripture 
and  reason. 

To  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  all  men  It  Is  consonant  for 
tbe  affirmative  or  active  u>  affect  more  than  I 
or  privative,      ttaetm.  Advancement  of  Learning,  i 

Be  was  coalman!  icitA  himself  to  the  last, 

(ioidruultt,  Bollngbroke. 

Negotiation,  however,  was  more  rosiaenanf  in  his  habit- 
ual  pidlcy.  i-reacotf,  Kerd.  and  Isa.,  IL  1. 

4.  [Attrib.  use  of  noun.]  Consisting  of  or  re- 
lating to  consonants ;  consonantal. 

No  Russian  whoee  dissonant  nmswsanf  name 

the  trumjiet  of  tunc. 
Jfovre,  Twopenny  Posthog. 

Consonant  chord  or  harmony,  a  chord  or  harmony  con- 
taining only  consonance*.  Also  called  concordant  cJhmf 
or  Aarmo«i|V.-C0P»0I»nt  Interval.   See  consonance,  1. 

Consonant  terms.  In  lojnc,  term*  which  can  be  pred- 
icated of  the  same  subject, 

«  H.  n.  An  alphabetic  element  other  than  a 
vowel ;  one  of  the  closer,  less  resonant  and  con- 
tinuable,  of  the  sounds  making  up  a  spoken 
Alphabet ;  an  articulate  utterance  which  is  com- 
bined, to  form  a  syllable,  with  another  opener 
utterance  palled  a  vowel.  ConsooanU  are  the  closer, 
and  vowels  the  opener,  of  the  sotuids  that  make  up  the 
alphabetic  scale  or  system  of  s  language.  Hut  there  Is 
no  absolute  line  at  distinction  between  the  two  classes ; 
and  lhe  upeuest  of  tile  consonant*  may  be  and  are  used  aa 
vowels  al«o.  Thus,  the  same  (-sound  it  consonant  In  a/<- 
l4u,  and  vowel  in  amie  ;  n  la  eonsonsnt  in  bvened,  but 
vowel  In  bvnfen;  mid  In  some  language*,  as  !<*inknt  snd 
rollah,  r  U  much  used  as  a  vowel.  <ni  the  other  hand 
p  and  w  arc  luu\lly.  If  at  alt,  dlstlngulxhalde  from  ee  ami 
oo.  Such  consonant*,  as  standing  near  the  boundary  be. 
tween  consonant  and  vowel,  are  often  railed  semi  ix.uWs 
(alsofo/Nofs)  Ao-onllng  to  their  degree  of  closeness,  con- 
s.ilisnts  are  dlvidetl  Into  inutsrfor  slops,  or  cAeds,  or  rdr- 
j,fo«irvr),  as  h  snd  p,  which  Involve  a  complete  cutting  off 
id  the  |»xssai;e  of  the  breath  ;  /rieat ires  (rysnrlsf*  snd  st'W. 
Unit,  etc,  >,  as  /A  ami  ifA  (Till,  /  and  r,  s  and  r,  In  whMi  a 
rustling  or  friction  of  the  breath  through  a  nearly  clueed 
position  of  the  organs  It  the  conspicuous  element ;  nasals, 
as  n.  ns,  and  tut,  H<xi>inpHiiled  with  udmlssloti  of  the  in- 
tonatcd  I.titsUi  t«»  the  ihmm  ami  Its  reMinsnce  there  ;  and 
scini-rouW  or  fi'/»uf  sounds,  a*  already  illustrated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  organs  uxed  In  producing  llietn.  tlH-y  are 
illtlded  lubi  labile,  lim.le  with  the  Hp-  as  ;,,  I.  f,  r,  m  ; 
xtenlatt  or  lin.male,  made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  or 

palatah  or  StstfsM' 
!  and 


ear  th< 


as  t. 


>ii.  1.- 


rk  of  111. 


2.  A  state  of 
gntity ;  hurmony ; 


may  be 
Tone  (trana.X  II.  9-t. 

Bccorrlance ;  con- 
:  as,  the  wn.se-  iyriVu'eifec'tl' 


*.  t,  •> 

some  langung*-*  hsve  various  other  classes.  Then,  soonl 
lug  as  they  arc  made  with  sllu|ilc  bri'ath,  or  with  breath 
vueuiired  ><r  made  sonant  in  the  larynx,  they  are  divided 
Into  rli nf  or Irrra'krH,  asp.  /./.  s,  etc..  and  *n«irnf  or  rowvif 
or  oKYif,  as  n,  if,  e.  i,  etc.  (sometime*  wrongly  distinguished 
as  aani  and  rqft,  as  stnyn.r  ami  icnsJr,  as  sAarn  and  fiat, 
and  so  on).    !*ce  these  various  terms,  and  «y((aMc. 

consonantal  (kon'sA-nan-tal),  a.  [<  consonant 
+  -al.]  isolating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
sonant; marked  by  consonant  sounds. 
.  often  the  ring  of  hUlllrownlng'sl  verse  is  sonorous,  and 
overcome*  the  Jagged  cenjonanfo/  diction  with  stirring 
Stcibwuii.  Met.  roct»,  p.  SOS, 
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consonantic 

COIlSOaantiC  < .kon-«>-n»n'lik  I,  <1.    [<  roiwwtnt 
+  -ic]    Consonantal.    I  H.inv  | 
CMuamintic  huts.  or.  of  the  roadie,  thaw  which  end 
'  ■vnm.naHtie  quality,  are  mull 
i  in  their  unaltered  form. 

Chamber**  A'neiir. 
s  1  Chilian  1  evince*  some  tendency  towards 
jii  u(  the  reiuonanfir  elements.   Science.  III.  uo. 

consoaantism  (k«n'»9-nan-tl«ra),  a.  [<  roruo- 
nunt  +  ]  The  consonantal  mhu«1<  of  a 
language  collectively  considered,  or  their  spe- 
cial character ;  pronunciation  or  phonology  of 


In  treating  of  the  vocalism,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
early  empire  Is  made  the  starting  point,  the  deviations  of 
earlier  and  I  hut  jsrrtoda  being  noted.  Tile  same  in  true 
of  WlPIHIIffna.  .dasrr.  J<mr.  HML.  Vll.  W. 

consonantly  (kon'so-nant-li),  adv. 
oualy ;  in  agreement ;  consistently. 

This  aa  evwronantljt  ft  preacheth,  tcaclleth, 
etlt.  as  If  but  one  tongue  did  speak  for  all. 

C0I180nantnefS8  (kon'sA-nant-nes),  a.  Harmo- 
uiousueas;  agreeableness ;  competency. 

consonating  (kon'so-na-ting),  a.  [Ppr.  of 
'coHtonntc,  assumed"  from  consonant,  q.  v.] 
Sounding  together  with  another  sounding  body ; 
responding  sympathetically  to  the  vibrations 
of  another  sounding  body  of  the  same  pitch. — 
Conao tutting  cavities,  cavities  resounding  to  certain 
note*  originating  oulshle  of  them. 

8  (kon'so- iulh),  a.    [<  L.  contonut, 
.  together;  agreeing,  <  com-,  together, 
+  tonare,  sound,  a  sound:  see  *oN»rf*.j 

Agreeing  in  sound  ;  symphonious.  [Rare.] 
conaopiatet  (koii-«6'pi-at),  r.  t.    An  improper 
form  of  mnsojntr. 

conaopiatlont  (kon-ao-pi-a'shrm),  a.  [<  cowo- 
i      .]    A  lulling  asleep. 

Ono  nf  hia  lordahip'a  niaxlms  U  that  a  total  abstinence 
from  intern  pcrance  ,  .  .  ia  no  niore  philosophy  than  a  to- 
tal roiuiiytalfioN  of  the  senses  is  repose.     Pope,  To  IHgby. 

consopitet,  r.  t.  L.  contftpitu*.  pp.  of  conso- 
l>ire,  lull  to  sleep,  <  coat-  +  topire,  sleep,  <  so- 

<K'£S%.*"l-'~1  Tocompo"oi 

s  degree  that  the  hl*h^r  fS*"  *ro  ,nTl*°- 
°°™(ltanrilU.  lie  existent.-  of  Souls. 

[<  L.  ooHtomtut,  pp. :  see  the 
1;  composed;  lulled. 
Its  clamorous  lotsgae  thus  tieing  rrmmpile. 

Dr.  H.  More.  I'sychatbsmisla,  III.  ill.  43. 

con  sordini  (kon  sdr-de'nCO-  with  the 

ordam|H'n<:  <wa,  <  f..  cum,  with;  tor- 
i,  pi.  of  sordino,  mute,  damper,  low-sound- 
,  <  tor  do,  deaf,  <  L.  tardus,  deaf :  see 
I  turd.}  In  ntiunc,  a  direction  to  per- 
form a  passage,  if  on  the  pianoforte,  with  the 
soft  pedal  held  down,  and  if  on  the  violin  and 
brass  instruments,  with  the  mute  on.  It  is 
sometimes  abbreviated  (', 

consort1  (kon'sort),  a.  r=  F.  contort,  m.,  as- 
sociate, consort  (usually  in  pi.  contorts,  associ- 
ates, husband  and  wife),  OF.  contort,  m.,  ron- 
torte,  t.,  —  Hp.  Pg.  It.  eontorte,  <  L.  contort  (con- 
tort-), a  partner,  brother'or  sister,  ML.  a  neigh- 
bor, a  wife,  lit.  sharing  property  with,  <  r»i»-, 
together,  +  tort  (tort-),  a  lot :  see  tort.  CL  at- 
torl,  and  see  consort?.  rwaswriS.  ]  1.  A  compan- 
ion; apartner;  an  intimate  associate;  particu- 
larly, a  wife  or  a  husband ;  a  spouse. 

c  great  companions  and  consorts  together. 

Cvtyat.  Crudities.  I.  Ofi. 
My  worthy  Consort  Mr.  Rllnrros*  commends  most  the 
tiutaquil  Nut.  iMxmyUr,  Voyages,  I.  tU. 

Wise,  Just,  moderate,  admlrahly  pure  nf  life,  the  friend 
of  pence  and  of  all  pencefal  arts,  the  consort  of  the  queen 
li*i  passed  from  this  troubled  sphere  to  that  serene  one 
where  justice  and  peace  reign  eternal.  rAscs-ems'. 

TIh.  snow. while  milder.  Invariably  accompanied  by  his 
darker  iY.ttn.rf, 

/hmu,  Voyage  Hound  the  World,  U.  900, 

with  an- 
saiUng  in 
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The  famous  sepulchral  church  [of  Ikmrgl  .  .  .  lies  at  a 
fortunate  distance  from  the  town,  which,  though  tnoffeu- 
aire,  ia  of  too  cummon  a  stamp  to  consort  with  such  a 
treasure.  H.  Jamn,  Jr.,  Little  T»ur.  p  !4L 

U.  froa».  1.  To  join;  marry;  espouse. 

He,  with  Ills  consorted  Eve, 
The  story  beard  attentive.   JMtofi,  f,  L,  vll.  SO. 

2.  To  unite  in  company;  associate:  followed 
by  icatA. 

What  rltixen  is  that  you  were  consorted  tritht 

JJ.  bauson,  Every  Man  oat  nf  hu  Humour,  ill.  1. 

.  ici/A  the  dead  I 
M.  ftopdon  ( Arber  s  Eiut.  Oarncr,  I.  Ssa>. 
Hs  bcfius  to  mnsort  himself  irif*  inrn. 

Laekr,  E.ii 

3.  To  unite  in  symphony  or  harmony. 


conspicable 


The  eonsortniM  of  the  banks  I 
June  ML  aisl  the  » 
fonne.1  Into  a  direct 


esnie  to  a  chase  on  the  Shtll 
"  notes  actually  currriit  an 
I  .U-ld. 

JJnri*-.  Bril.,  XIII.  KKi 

(kon-gort'ment),  m.    [<  co**>rO 
■niciif.]    A  keeping  or  consorting  together; 
aHMOciation  as  consorts. 

The  rest  of  tile  ahj|ie  shall  Uclte  or  take  off  theirsai'cs 
in  such  sort  as  they  may  tneete  ami  come  lotietlu-r,  , 
to  the  intent  to  keeps  the  cr«i»,e/nsesf  exsi-tlv  in  all  r»')ui« 
Itakluyt  *  I  us/oars.  1.  3Nt. 


iv,ji#^.rt  y.  .ur  irri 

Shak.,  LLL.U.  L 
And  tlvey 

fuissurtsif  other  deities,  replete  with  [isasiima. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  nil.  X*. 

[In  all  its  transitivo  senses  rare  or  obsolete.] 
consort2*,  h.  [<  OF.  coa»rr/c,  f.,  a  comriany, 
var.  of  OF.  rontorcty,  t.,  <  ML.  <»>a»»rfiVi,  f. ;  c'f. 
Sp.  Pg.  ctmtoreio  =  It.  contor^o,  m.,  <  L.  coa- 
tortium,  neut.,  fellowship,  society,  commuuitv 
of  goods,  <  coajwr(f-)*,  a  partner}  see  eonsorn 
(with  which  contort''1  is  partly  confused),  and 
cf.  consortium,  contortUm.  See  also  contort^.] 
1.  An  assembly  or  company. 

divide  themselves  into  divers 
id  a  eonsort . 

JlaJkta^  t  rnyav<'.  I.  ITS. 
In  one  consort  there  sat 
Cruel!  Revenue,  and  rancorous  Despbrht, 
IHsloyall  Treason,  and  Itart  nunilng  Hate. 

Sytnter.  »V  tj. ,  II,  rlL  » 

Do  yoa  r«momtier  mcT  do  y.m  renirmbrr 

When  you  and  your  consort  trsn-ll  d  thmagh  Hungary! 

Flrteher  (and  another),  gaeeu  of  Corlntll,  II.  4. 


consortship  (koti'sCirt-ship),  n.  [< 
-uVi/'.]  1.  The  state  of  being  a  co 
sorts;  partnership;  fellowship. 

Aroinllniil;  articles  of  eoasMfsAij)  wersdrssti  t 
the  said  captains  and  masters. 

»'lufAroy>,  Hist.  New  England.  I  1 
Bat  to  return  to  our  Voyage  In  lisnd  ;  when  both  our 
Ships  were  clean,  ami  oar  Water  filled,  Captain  Davis  and 
Captain  Eaton  broke  off  (AowruA 

Dampier,  Vojasxes,  I.  It*. 

2t.  An  assoeiatinn  ;  a  company. 

Morton  thlnkluu  himself  lawless,  aud  bearlnii  what  cain 
the  ftthennen  niaiie of  usdlntt  of  jdeces,  i«iw.t.  r  ami  sh.t, 
he,  ss  head  of  this  consortsAip,  is^-an  the  practice  of  tlo- 


SpeciBcally  ■ 
orchestra. 


■2.  A  company  of  musicians ;  an 


My  music  !  jrive  my  lord  s  taste  of  his  welcome.  [A  strain 
played  by  the  consort.  1  MuMtttm,  Mad  World.  11.  1. 

A  consort  of  roarers  for  music. 

B.  Jimmm,  Bartholomew  Fair,  Ind. 

3.  Concert;  concurrence;  agreement. 

Ill  lend  you  inlrOi.  sir, 
If  yon  will  be  m  nmsurt. 

foett,  I'erkin  Warbeek,  111.  1. 
Consort  Of  Tlols.  ssmesscAcsf  o/nofs (which  see,  under 

cAesti).   To  keep  consortt,  to  ke 


pipe,  ' 
■  and  t 


Von.  that  will 
Prsrnstle  Bles,  fools,  giiMi 


lad,,  II.  I. 
of 


consortSKkon-Bdrt'),  ».  A 

concert,  by  confusion  with 

Ay  caroling  of  love  snd  jollity, 
Tfiat  wonder  was  to  hesre  Uieii 

S»eisrer,  K.       III.  HL  «0. 

■SSj  Companionabte';  conformable.  [Bare.] 
A  jrood  conscience  and  a  good  courtirr  are  consi^fahTr. 

H".  M<mla,m<.  Devuute  Essays,  p.  VS. 


.  itvrton,  New  England  s  Memorial,  p.  IX^ 
consonnd  (kon'sound),  ».  [A  corruption  of  F. 
rv,«»<«tf>  =  Pr.  contouda,  caitouda  =  Sti.  rossrs- 
lula  =  Pg.  eontoldn  —  It.  eontolida,  <  LL.  ML. 
contoiida,  comfrey  (so  called  from  its  supposed 
healing  power),  <  L.  eontolidarc,  make  solid : 
see  roswofirfofr.J  A  name  formerly  given  to 
several  plants,  as  the  comfrey,  the  daisy  (  /(<■//<,« 
pcrcHnu),  the  bugle  (Ajnga  rcptant),  and  the 
wild  larkspur  (IM/thinium  Vontolidn). 
conspocies  (koti-spValiv*),  a.  [NL.,  <  <i>»-  + 
#/»r-rtf*.]  In  zoiil.,  a  subspecies  or  variety ;  a 
climatic  or  geographical  race  belonging  to  the 
same  species  as  another ;  a  form  reeosrnijatblv 
different  from  another,  yet  not  specifically  di.«. 
tinct. 

Lllirneus  .  .  .  experietioed  the  Inadequacy  of  his  system 
to  deal  hfiionilally  with  those  lesser  groups  than  species, 
commonly  called  varieties,  now  better  designated  as  rmi> 
sfecses  or  subspecies.       fosjes,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  J*. 

conspeciflc  (kon-spe-sif'ik),  tt.  [<  contpent* ; 
as  con-  +  tixcific)  Belonging  to  the  same  spe- 
cies; more  particularly,  having  the  character 
of  a  conspecies. 

conspectablet  (kon-spek'ta-bl),  <?.   [<  ML.  as  if 

'contpcctabilit,  <  contiiectarc,  see,  fretj.  of  L.  t 
ti>iccre,  pp.  contitcetut,  look  at:  ac 
out.)    Easy  to  be  seen.  Bailey. 

conspectioit  (kon-spek'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  con- 
tpection,  <  LTj.  c«wtin>crfio<n-),  <  L.  coajrpire'rr, 
pp.  eomprrtut,  look  at :  see  rontpicnont.  Cf.  i«- 
*/iecfio«.l    A  la-holding,    t  otorarc. 

conspectnityt  ( kon-spek-tu'i-tl),  a.  [Im-g.  (cf. 
roitspirirtfj)  <  L.  r»its;«i  f«*,  a  view,  sight :  see 
roii»i«rfii*.]  Sight ;  view ;  organ  of  sight ;  eye. 
[Ludicrous.] 


W'hat  harm  can  your 
this  character  % 


Ws  glean  out  of 
Shak.,  Cor.,  it.  1. 


One  who  consorts 

lip. 


d  keeping 
a  number  c 


2.  Sunt.,  a 
other,  or  one  of 
conjunction. 

We  met  with  many  of  the  Queenrs  ships,  our  own,,  r<m 
sort  ami  dlv.-rs  others, 

guided  In  Ca/J.  Juhn  Smith  I  True  Trar<  Is,  I.  105 

Prince  consort,  »  prim  .-  who  is  the  husband  of  a  oneeii 
regnant,  tint  has  himself  no  royal  authority.  -  Queen  con- 
sort, the  wile  of  *  king,  as  distinguished  fnansuveen 
■ian(.  "ho  rules  in  person,  aud  a  ji^en  di.iro.ier,  the  n|. 
of  a  kin: 


ofaklnx 

consort' (knn-sort'),  r.  [<  rosSWf', ».  Cf.  con 
sort-.)   I.  infraiis.  To  asuociate ;  unite  in  com 

oTli,' 


iy  ;^keep  com|Miny ;  be  in  harmony:  followed 

Waller  dors  not  seem  to  have  »iworte.f  leilA  sny  of  the 
poets  of  hia  own  youth. 

K.  li<r**e.  I-Voiil  hhakespesrs  to  Pope,  p,  60, 


consortert  (kon-sor'tor).  m. 
with  another;  a 
Burnet. 

consortlal  (kon-sor'shal ),  a,  [=  F.  contrtrtial; 
us  r»«sjs»rtisim"+  -«'.]  Of  nr  |>ertainittg  to  a  con- 
Miirtiutn  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resulting  from  an 
association  or  union. 

The  remaining  I'sW.nnit.eis)  (lirel  to  be  emph>yeil  In  with- 
drawing fro.ii  circiilalU.ii  that  amount  of  the  r,u.s..rt.Vil  or 
union  nobs.  /incur  Hril..  MIL  MW. 

consortlont  (kon-sdr'shon),  n.  [<  L.  eontor- 
tio(M-),  fellowship,  partnership,  <  contort  (con- 
tort-) :  see  consorf1,  and  cf.  contort".}  Fellow- 
ship; companionship. 

Be  critical  in  thy  cnsortiVoL 

Sir  T.  Drouw,  Christ.  Mor.,  II.  », 

consortism  (kon'sor-tiim),  n.  [<  cwawirft  + 
-i.vtw.]  Iii  hurt.,  the  vital  n»»uoiatkm  or  union 
for  life  of  two  nr  more  difTeri'iit  orgatiisniK,  as 
it  plant  and  an  animal,  each  being  de|ietident 
u|miii  the  other  in  its  physiological  activities; 
symbiosis.   Cnsortivni  is  a  kind  of  contortion  or  M 

loWHl.il,  II. ..C-  llitlmste  Mel   IMS 'CSssrV  tllllll  lhalof  Colli 

lur'iul*  .ht  Inqullloes.  and  differs  from  j.ii  rn -1 1 1  -  e,i  in  tint 
••seh  onranssni  needs  the  ..th.-t  b.r  Its  well-hcing.  See 

Sn.|noi,«l.«. 

The  fungi  which  are  cnnccrnral  In  the  constitution  of 
lichens  inaintnin  with  the  alusl  components  throughout 
life  relations  of  consi.rtisss.        £arye.  Brit.,  XVIII.  308. 

consortiam  (kon-sor'shi-uml.  ».    [<  L.  rontor- 
fellowship :  see  rvmsorff.]    Fellowship ; 
ion ;  union ;  c<  ' 


conspectus  (kon-spek'tus),  ».  [=  F.  contpect, 
a  general  view,  =  It.  contpctto,  look,  ap|>ear- 
ance,  <  L.  contpectut,  a  view,  mental  view,  sur- 
vey, <  contpiccre,  pp.  contpectut,  look  at :  see 
contpicMout,  and  cf.  protpeetut,  prospect,  retro- 
siwrf.]  1.  A  viewing  together;  a  comprehen- 
sive survey. —  2.  A  grouping  together  so  as  to 
he  readily  seen  at  one  time,  or  the 
grouped:  adigt-st  or  resume- ofa  subject: 
chiefly  of  scientific  or  other  technical  treat  is 

A  eoiistsvf  us  of  the  bad  aiM-Ulngs  which  are  common  is 
often  helpful  for  the  emendation  it  difficult  glosses, 

Trans,  duvrr.  PhOal.  At*-,  XV,  138. 

There  Is  no  liook  extent  in  any  language  which  gives  a 
roiisi«T/i.s  of  all  those  well  marked  and  widely  vailing 
literary  forms  which  have  differentiated  llim»elvea  „.  the 
course  of  time.  S.  Lanier.  TIh.  English  Novel,  p.  ± 

-  Svn.  X  C.oinen<f iiiMi.  ("imi^ieisd,  etc.    ^-e  abri*ia?nsnt . 

consperse  (kon-spera'),  <j.  [<  L.  eotttperinw, 
pp.  of  cowpt  rgrrc,  sprinkle,  <  com-,  together,  + 
tjxirgere,  sprinkle ;  see  tparse,  and  cf.  a^pcrtc, 
rti'prrtv,}  Sprinkled;  spotted,  speclflrally.  In 
rnlom. :  la)  Thickly  and  Irregularly  strewn,  so  sa  to  lie 
cr«iwde<l  in  some  places  and  scattered  in  others  :  sa,  o>«- 
t;»-r*'  dots  or  peinrturea.  i'd  Thickly  and  irreuularly 
-I  -Ink].  .J  Willi  tidnille  colored  dots:  said  of  u  surface. 

conspersiont  (kon-sper'shon),  it.  [<  OF.  rwn- 
d/icrs-ios,  roHtparrton ,  <  LL.  contpertirHn-t,  <  Ij. 
r„n*]*rgcrr,  sprinkle:  see  rotwry-crsr.J  A  sprin- 
kling. 

The  r,.ns;^-rsr„ii  anil  washing  the  door  posts  with  the 
l.].«.d  of  a  Isinli  dl.l  sscraiiiciilally  pn-scrve  all  the  first- 
l»irn  •.(  tloslM-lL        J'r.  Tnylur,  Works  (rd.  IMil,  I.  IM, 

conspicablet,  a.    f<  LL.  conxiticuWit,  visible,  < 
L.  rossjii.-nri,  see.  descry,  <  r»as7<i<vrr,  hx>k  at, 
]    Evident ;  easy  to  be 


Digitized  by  Googl 


conspicuity 

(kon-gpi-ku'i-ti),  «.  {<  L.  as  if 
'<vnspieuit<i't-)s,  <  conspicuns,  conspicuous :  bob 
<*u«ut/iK-«oiM.J    1.  Conspicuousnes*.  [Rare.] 

How  inevitably  It  [modern  religion]  depresses  nil  that 
i*  hwfH,  mtil  modest,  and  uncxactlrig  in  nunncn,  ami 
force*  Intocons/it'euiry  whatsoever  la  forward,  ungenerous, 
anil  despotic.  ll,Jamr4.  Sub*,  and  shad  ,  p.  t4, 

2t.  Brightness ;  luminosity. 

Midnight  may  vie  in  r>(i**iMcuitj/  with  noon. 

(.fanriiO.  Seep.  Scl. 

conspicuous  (kon-spik'u-us),  a.    [=  Bp.  Pg.  It. 

coaspieao,  <  L.  eon*j>ic*iis«,  open  to  the  view, 
attracting  attention,  distinguished,  <  nmspi- 
cere,  look  at,  see,  observe,  <  ro*-,  together,  + 
specrrt,  look,  see,  =  OHCi.  ««»«».  watch,  >  ult. 
E.  »,»(*.•  mm>  *i>ecies,  spec tade,  spy,  etc..  anil  cf. 
iwr*j>ic-ii<n*».]  1.  Open  to  thu  view; 
thi'  eye;  easy  to  be,  seen;  manifest. 

It  wn*  a  rock 
Of  alabaster,  piled  up  to  Hi*  clouds, 
('mpiniau  far.  *.«i>«i,  P.  I. ,  Ir.  Hi. 

2.  Obvious  to  the  miml;  readily  attracting  or 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention ;  clearly  or 
extensively  known,  peroeived,  or  understood ; 
striking. 

Even  now  It  reuiaina  tlio  ni'*)t  e..»»»jiwii»i«  tart  al«iut 
Ui*  IhrWUn  Church  Uial  the  nan,.-  «,t  the  world  stale 
Home  U  .Urapcl  upon  the  largest  branch  ot  It. 

J.  «.  Nat.  Religion,  p.  ML 

Hence— -3.  Eminent;  notable;  distinguished: 
as,  a  man  of  conspicuous  talents;  a  woman  of 
ronxpiraioM*  virtues. 

The  liberal  education  of  youth  pasted  almost  entirely  in- 
to their  i the  Jesuit*  J  hands,  alio  waa  conducted  tiy  than 
with  r.,iun;«-iM.i«  ability.  K.k-.i«^.v,  Ulat.  Eng..  vl. 

-Syn.  S.  llliutrtooa,  eminent,  celc 
marked,  notable. 

conspicuously  (kon-spik'u-ug-li), 
conspicuous  manlier.   (a)  ittivhmsly;  prominently ; 
in  a  manner  to  catch  the  eye  or  the  attention. 

Among  the  Teutonic  aeltlen  In  Britain,  .  .  .  Angle*, 
Saxom,  and  Jute*  aland  out  roMsptruoiijfg  aliove  all. 

K.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lecta,  p.  30. 
<ftl  Eminently ;  remarkably. 

conspicuousness  (kon-spik'u-us-nes),  a.  1. 
Openness  or  exposure  to  the  view ;  a  state  of 
being  elearly  visible.— 2.  The  property  of  be- 
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>  salts 


Jews  made  a  COTWr/inxriou. 
J.  Udait,  On  Acta  Mill. 

in 


2.  Concu 
[Kare.] 

Rebellion  it  to  lie  punished  hy  the  roauuriraf  una  of  heaven 
and  earth,  aa  It  1>  hateful  and  contradictor)  Imtli  to  tiod 
and  man.  Jer.  Toyfor,  WoriuO-l.  lua'd,  I  « 

In  our  natural  Iwaly  every  part  hat  a  iwccaaary  sympa- 
thy with  every  other,  arid  all  together  form.Jiy  tbeir liar- 


Ulolltou*  rofnuoTati./ii.  a  healthy  whole 

conspirator  (kon-spir'a-tor),  «. 


Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

[=  F.  conxp*- 


ispirator  (koi  , 

ratrnr  =  Sp.  Pg.  f*m«iiir«rl<>r  —  It.  conspiratorc, 
<  Ml.,  onsjnralor,  <  Ij.  conspirarc,  pp.  eonffti- 
ratns,  conspire:  see  roagptrr.]  One  who  con- 
spires  or  engages  in  a  conspiracy  or  is  concern- 
ed in  a  plot ;  a  joint  plotter;  specifically,  one 
with  others  to  commit  treason. 

>  olih  Absalom. 
S  Sain.  XV.  31. 


Stand  lawk,  thon  manifest  «.nrp.'r«f..r. 
Tbou  that  contriv'dat  to  murder  our  dead  ]> 


AAjl*. 


til. 

1  linn,  VI., 


t  t 


.  nrfr.    In  a 


conspiratress  iki;ii-spir'&-treg),  n.  [<  conspira- 
tor +  -est;  =  F.  eoiupiratncc,  etc. J  A  female 
conspirator.   K.  IK 

conspire  (kon-«i>lr' ).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  conspired, 
ppr.  con»pi'rtntj.  [<  ME.  conspire*,  <  OF.  con- 
rpirer,  F.  conspircr  =  Hp.  i'g.  cowmirar  —  It. 
conspirarc.  <  L.  connihrnrr,  blow  or  oreathe  to- 
gether, accord,  agree,  combine,  plot,  conspire, 
?  cam-,  together,  +  tpirare,  blow,  breathe :  gee 
sp«nf.  Cl.  aspire,  expire,  inspire,  perspire,  re- 
spire, fro-iM/tirr.]  J.  tntrana.  1,  IJterally,  to 
breathe  together  (with);  breathe  in  unison  or 
accord,  as  in  singing.  [Hare.]  [A  modern  use 
imitating  the  literal  Latin  sense.] 

The  angelic  choir 
In  strains  of  Joy  before  unknow  n  rmujrin. 

Kynnn,  rhrlitiuaa  Hymn. 

1  dilate  ami  nnuyir,  in/A  Ihc 


ccnstablewick 

co»c«/«otifiut,  eonstabuluf,  coneslabulis,  cottslabi- 
tis,  eomcstaimlus,  eoigestabUiM,  comisUibnli,  aeon- 
stable  (in  various  usi'S),  orig.  corues  sUibuU,  lit. 
'  count  of  the  stable,'  master  of  the  horse :  L. 
comes,  a  follower,  etc. ;  ttabuli,  gen.  of  stabv- 
lum,  a  stable:  see  count'*  and  sfnw?.]  1.  An 
officer  of  high  rank  in  several  of  the  medieval 

monarchies.  The  Lord  llUrk  CimtlalJr  iff  Eniilantt  waa 
tile  aeventll  ofDcer  of  the  crown.  lit-  had  Ihe  rare  ol  the 
common  ticai-e  In  ih-cda  of  anna  and  mam-re  of  war,  itetiu; 
a  Judge  of  the  court  of  chivalry',  or  court  of  honor.  To 
thu  oAorr.  and  to  the  t  art  maralial.  l*long«l  the  cosrui 
lunce  of  ciaitracU  to«i  bing  iM«  of  arlut  without  the 
realm,  and  coltihai*  and  Idau.urj  within  the  realm,  llu 
power  waa  an  greut,  and  waa  often  used  to  such  improper 
ends,  that  Itwaa  abridged  h>  Hie  1.1th  Khlianl  II  .mid  waa 
afterward  f.,rfelt«Nl  In  the  iwrnu.  el  IUiwar.1  stafionl,  liuko 
o>  luicklugluun,  in  the  retain  of  Henry  VIII.  It  hag  never 
lieeu  granted  to  any  person  since  thai  time,  except  on  a 
particular  occu»lon.  The  ofllce  of  I^'nl  Hinh  CananjfaV 
tif  .ScoihiMif  la  one  of  great  antlaiiity  and  dignity.  He  had 
formerly  the  command  of  the  Ling's  armies  while  in  the 
Held,  in  tike  absence  of  (lie  king.  He  wat  likewise  Judge 
of  all  crime*  or  ..rietiM*  committed  wlihln  four  miles 
of  the  king's  perwon,  or  w-lthln  the  same  diatance  of  the 
parliament  or  of  the  privy  council,  or  of  any  general  con- 
uf  the  state*  of  the 


mg  clearly  visible 
ing  clearly  disoernible  by  the  mind  ;  obvious- 


property  i 
mi 
ebrity; 


Their  writings  attract  more  readers  by  the  author's  Mm. 
lotcuoaurnesv.  Hvyt*,  t'olour*. 

conspiracy  (kon-«pir'^-ai),  n. ;  p^l.  conspiracies 

eonspira fir,  <  ML.  as  if  •coNmirufw,  <  'l. 
spirarr,  pp.  conspiratns,  conspire :  see  rv>!i 
CI.  ooaur/rimftoN.]  1.  A  combination  of  pe 
for  an  evil  purpose ;  an  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  to  commit  in  concert  some- 
thing reprehensible,  injurious,  or  illegal;  par- 
ticularly, a  combination  to  commit  treason,  or 
excite  sedition  orinsurrection;  a  plot;  concert- 
ed treason.  In  legal  uaage  a  conspiracy  Is  a  conihiun- 
tion  of  two  or  more  persons,  hy  some  cncrrteil  action,  hi 
MCciitapliUi  some  criminal  or  unlawful  purfioan,  or  to  ae- 
rompllati  aoine  punaaie  not  in  Itaclf  criminal  or  unlawful 
by  criminal  or  unlawful  means.  Ttie  term  was  former- 
ly used  in  English  law  more  specifically  to  designate  an 
agrwenieut  In-tween  two  or  more  persons  falsely  and  mali- 
chiusly  Iai  nwllct,  or  procure  to  be  Indicted,  an  innocent 
person  of  felony. 
Tliey  were  more  than  forty  which  had  made  tills  con 
;to  kill  I'aull.  Acta  ullL  IS. 

I  had  forgot  that  foul  rinsr/n'ron/ 
IK  the  lieu!  I'alilttli,  and  his  coiifnlcratea. 
Against  my  life.  Shak.,  Tempest,  Iv.  1. 

1 1  Is  vi  1,-  n  t  that  on  both  sides  they  begnn  with  a  league 
and  ended  with  a  roiwyimrv. 

Itrrtrlrn,  Post,  to  HUL  of  hcagUC. 

Hence  —  2.  Any  conourrenco  in  action;  com- 
bination in  bringing  about  a  given  result. 

Wlw-n  the  lime  now  came  that  misery  was  ripe  for  him. 
there  waa  a  rorweiVaew  in  all  heavenly  and  earthly  tilings 
.  .  .  to  lead  him  Into  IL  A'«  /  A'id  

people  seein  hi  Iw  In  a  c.i»«rfruc|v  to  lni|iresa  us  with 
their  iii-lii  (duality.    0.  K'.  IMmtt,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  18. 

-Syn.  L  Inirigue,  cabal,  ma  hination. 

Ilt  (kon-spir'aut),  a.    [<  F.  conspirant 
It" conspirante,  <  L.  ro*»/)irfirt(i-)*. 


2.  To  agree  by  oath,  covenant,  or  otherwise  to 
commit  a  reprehensible  or  illegal  act ;  engage 
in  a  conspiracy ;  plot  ;  especially,  hatch  treason. 

Then,  when  tliey  were  accorded  from  the  fray, 
Agaluat  tiiat  t'aatlea  Lord  they  gan  eonrm'rv. 

Syentrr.  V.  V|.,  IIL  Ix.  17. 
The  serranta  of  Arson  rotuinreif  sgaliMt  him.  and  shiw 
the  king  In  Ills  own  house,  4  Kl.  xxi.  2S. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  concur  to  one  end ;  act  in 
unison ;  contribute  jointly  to  a  ecrtain«result : 
as.  all  things  cwasptred  to  make  him  prosperous. 

All  the  ....iid. 

I  think,  Ci«isp<rrs  ty  Vl-I  me. 
fltlelur  (ami  aiioMrr),  Elder  Brother,  iv.  1. 
Tlic  very  element*,  though  each  l»-  meant 
The  minister  of  man,  to  serve  his  wants, 
Conspirt  against  him.    Coxrprr,  The  Task,  ii.  l:til. 

Nature  la  made  tn  conspire  with  spirit  to  emancipate  ua. 

-  Syn.  2.  To  Inirigue.    1,  To  combine,  concur. 
opel-aU., 

IL  trans.  To  plot;  plan;  dtcvise;  contrive; 
Bcheme  for. 

I  pray  you  all.  tell  me  what  they  deserve 
That  .hi  rons|iire  no  death  with  devfllali  plot* 

Skat.,  Kich.  III.,  IU.  t, 


Of  damned  witchcraft. 


Whkrd  nu  n  omrinn  their  hurt. 

Hill<m.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


One  who  conspires 
the 


consnlrer  (kon-sptr'er),  «. 

or  plots;  a  conspirator, 
conspiringly  (kon-spir'ing-li),  adv.  In 

manner  of  a  conspiracy ;  by  conspiracy, 
con  splrito  (kon  «]«5'ri-to).    [It.,  witfi  spirit: 

rwi,  <  L.  ctnw,  with :  ir;)(rif«.  <  L.  spirilus,  spirit : 

see  cumi-  and  njiirif.]    In  music,  with  spirit ;  in 

a  spirited  manner. 
tMUIwtoatet  (kgn-«pl»'*t),  ».  &   [<  L.  tonsvis- 

salus,  p.  a.,  |>reasetl  together.  <  rowi-,  together, 

thick.]    To  tfieken*  make  thick  or  viscous; 


ppr.  of  conspirarr,  conspire:  see 
Conspiring;  plotting;  engaging  In  a  < 

Thrui  art  a  trslbir  . 

A  fiat 


llnstnons  pnnee. 

Artill.  Leur,  ».  y. 

I  (knii-siii-rnVhon).  n.    [<  ME.  ron- 
n,  -C4«N«,  <  OF.  eonspiraeion,  conspira- 
tion, F.  conspiration  =  I'r.  eospiralio  =  Sp.  rw»- 

irufinne, 
.  eonspira- 

ins,  conspire:  see  co»*pirr.] 
(Hare.] 


dolh  conjinssnic  active  la. 
Dr.  II.  .Wore,  I n tin  1t>  of  Worlds,  st.  11. 

conspl&sationt  (kon-spi-sa'shon),  a.  [<  L.  ron- 
«pi«v<ifio(M-),  a  thickening,  <  cwspissatits.  thick- 
ened: sec  ron.vfii.^gou-.]  The  act  of  making 
thick  or  viscous;  inspisHation. 

conspurcationt  (kon-sper-ka'shon),  n,  [<  L. 
co«^;iMr«frc,  pp.  conspHrctiltts.  defile,  <  wm-  (in- 
tensive) +  spurcare.  defile.]  The  act  of  de- 
filing; defilement;  pollution.    Hp.  Hall. 

constable  (kun'sta-bl).  s.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cuwitablc ;  <  ME.  constable,  cnnstabnl,  contr.  of 
eonrstable,  ennestable,  <  OF.  conrstablc,  ennrsta- 
blc,  eonnestnhlr,  F.  connHnhle  —  Pt.  rtmcitahlt  = 
Sp.  eonilrstablr  =  Pg.  eundestablc,  condrstacel  — 
It.  eoMstabdc,  contstabole,  contestable,  < 


kingdom. 


lb, 


olDre  ha* 


1.   n  I,, 

Krroll, 

Ihc  Coi 


u:.,l  h- 


dilary  tim  e  1314  In  the  family  of  Hay.  carl*  of 
cxpresaly  reserved  in  the  treaty  of  union. 
lufaMe  o/  praner  was  the  tlrel  officer  of  the  king* 
ice,  and  ultimately  became  commander. In-rhlrf  of 
ty  and  the  lilgheat  Judge  in  alt  unestiona  of  chivalry 
*or.    Thisomee  waasuppreased  in  1U47.  Napulcou 
reeatalilislied  it  during  a  few  years.  In  favor  of  lib  lirother 
Joints  Uoliapnrte.  The  eoiufoUc  of  a  ra*tU  was  Ihe  keeper 
or  governor  of  a  cattle  belonging  to  the  king  or  a  great 
noble.  Thla  offlce  waa  often  hereditary  ;  thus,  there  were 
conatalNe*  or  hereditary  keepers  of  the  Tow  rr,  of  Norman- 
dy, and  of  the  cattle*  of  Windsor,  I  »  im  etc 
The  eoiufaliiff  of  glide  Dnnde, 
TIm*  vanguard  led  lie  fore  thetn  all. 

«iUJir  ii/  Htirlaw  (I'hlld'l  lialladt,  VII,  IBS). 
The  ConMahtfj  of  France  repeatedly  ahook  or  saved  the 
French  throne.   Jfaiiie,  Early  HlaL  of  Iiwtitutioiu,  p.  1SH. 

2.  An  officer  chosen  to  aid  in  keeping  the  peace, 
and  to  serve  legal  process  in  cases  of  minor  im- 
portance. In  England  r»iura<*V«  of  Airmfrvrfs,  or  AiVrA 
coiuCahfej  (now  in  many  districts  called  thitf  ttwulabtei), 
are  appointed  eillier  at  quarter  aeasions  or  by  Ihe  justice* 
of  the  hundred  onl  of  stwaloita:  y^ffy  etnssfiiti/rs,  or  cirti- 
sraAfes  n/  ei'tu.  or  HthinflM,  are  annually  swiarn  into  the  of. 
flee  at  u darter  sessions  for  each  pariah,  upon  prraentment 
of  the  v retry,  and  are  subonlinale  to  the  high  ur  chief  con- 
staldns,  lu  the  t'nlto.1  states  the  mnataldr  Is  an  oHlelal 
of  a  town  or  village,  elected  villi  the  other  local  ofBcrrt, 
or.  as  g  special  constable,  acting  under  a  temporary  ap 
IH-'lutmetiL  Tile  constable  was  formerly  of  much  nwire 
coiktevjucnco  Isdh  In  lUiglaml  and  Ibe  colonies,  being  the 
chief  executive  oflicer  of  the  parish  or  town. 

Tile  consfaiic  waa  formerly  the  chief  man  In  Ihe  pariah, 
fur  thru  the  {lariati  waa  responsible  for  all  nibta-ih*  eom- 
mltted  within  It*  limit*  if  the  thieves  were  not  appre- 
hended. .  .  .  But  this  atate  of  tilings  has  long  passed 
away  ;  .  .  .  ami  although  /.wiWrfArW  are  in  seine  few  In- 
stance* still  appointed,  their  duties  are  alnnist  entirely 
performed  hy  the  county  police.  And  it  waa  provided  hy 
an  Act  of  ]--,"-■  that  for  the  future  no  parish  cvaataMr 
should  lie  appointed  link^s  ttie  County  Quarter  rw-atlon  or 
the  Vcatry  ahmilil  determine  It  b.  lie  neerasary. 

A.  frnklanqul.  Jr.,  How  we  are  Golerned,  p.  OB. 

«••   Cblaf  comrtawe,  bigh  oonsUble.  seeaWve,* 


Ian  eonatatil*,  lu  Kngland.  *  i«  tty 
hit  functions  within  a  giien  parisli  - 1 
a  person  sworn  to  aid  the  constitute 
lary  or  civil.  In  maintaining  the  pilldk-  lie  ace  141 1 
or  exigency,  a*  to  uurll  u  riot — To  outrun  the  eon- 
Stablg.  (o>  To  escape  from  tile  subject  in  dispute  when 
one's  arguments  are  exliamted.  A',  /hi/fer.  (I.)  To  liie  tie 
yolKl  ooe'a  nicaiis.   In  thla  latter  teiise  also  «rrmn  (A« 


[Oolkf,] 

"  llarkce,  uiv  girl,  how  far  have  yon  i 
rloAfef"  I  bjd  him  that  the  debt  amo 
IKXinds,  besides  Ihe  expellee  of  tile  writ. 

SmUtrtt,  Roderick  Kanilrsn,  txlll. 

Poor  man  !  at  th"  elcellon  he  threw,  t  other  day. 
All  his  victuals,  and  liquor,  and  money  away  : 
Ami  Kime  people  think  wilh  Mich  liaMo  he  besan, 
TJiat  Mum  lw  rAe  o/n»r*Mc  greatly  ontrnu. 

r.  .laatep.  New  Bath  Guide,  vli. 

constablery  (kun'stA-bl-ri),  n. ;  pi.  constabtcrie* 
(•lis).  K  ME,  cnnsiabilric,  <  OF.  constnblcrie, 
eonrstabtcric,  <  ML.  constabularia,  the  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  constable,  a  company  of  sol- 
diers,  prop.  fctn.  of  constabularius,  pertaining 
to  a  constable:  see  constabulary.]  1.  The  dis- 
trict in  charge  of  a  constable :  specifically,  a 
ward  or  division  of  a  csstlc  under  the  care  of  a 
constable.  l:nm.  of  the  Rose. —  2.  Same  aa  < 
stabulnrj).  [Rare  in  both  senses.] 
COnstableslllp(kuu'sta-bl-ship).».  [<f 


+  -*Aii(.] 


The  offlce  of  a  constable. 
h.    [<  OF, 


ofa 


Hi 


A" female  constable;  the  wife 
[Kare.] 

Iterinenglld.  c..Bof,iUe<«e  of  that  place. 

Chanter,  Man  ul  Law's  Tale.  L  441. 

COnstablewlck (knn'sta-bl-wik), a.  [(constable 
+  irtck  as  in  l>ailitcirk  ":  see  triet'«.]  The  dis- 
trict to  which  a  constable's  power  is  limited. 
[Kare  or  obsolete.] 
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constable  wick 

If  directed  to  the  constable  of  I).,  he  l»  not  boand  to  Ctr- 
l'ute  the  warrant  out  of  the  precincts  of  his  wiw<aWrtcir*. 

Sir  MtHate.  Pleu  uf  Crown.  I. 

constablish  (kon-stab'lish),  r.  I.  [<  con-  + 
stablish.]  To  establish  along  with,  or  witu 
reference  to,  another  or  others.  -  Coast*  bll«h.od 

harmony,  in  Sv*denborpiani*m,  tbe  harmoutoua  oja-ra- 
Uon  of  the  laws  by  which  the  different  orders  uf  creation 
are  oontroUed. 

constabulary  (kon-titab'u-li-ri),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ML.  contttabHlariun,  pertaining  to  a  constable 
(fern,  eotutabularia,  the  office  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  constable,  a  company  of  soldiers),  <  comla- 
bulus,  a  constable:  see  constable.]  I,  a.  Per- 
taining to  constables ;  consisting  of  constable* ; 
involving  the  functions  of  constables : 
stabularu  force. 

The  police  consists  of  a  well  ort 
furie-  If'CuMoeA, 

II.  n.  ;  pi.  eonttaimlaric*  (-riz).  The  body  of 
con.-ttabtes  of  a  district,  as  a  town,  city,  or  coun- 
ty; a  body  or  class  of  officers  performing  the 
functions  of  constables :  as,  tho  conttaliulary  of 
Ireland. 

constancet,  ».  [ME.;  »w  n/iw/dnc*.]  An  ob- 
solete form  of  constancy,  Chaucer. 

constancy  (kou'stau-ai),  n.  [<  ME.  constant*,  < 
OF.  Constance,  F.  constant*  =  Pr.  Up. Pg.  constan- 
eia  =  It.  coiutaHza,  costan:a,  <  L.  constantia, 
steadiness,  firmness,  unchangeableness.  <  con- 
*fa«(f-)»,  steady,  constant:  see  twwrtas'.]  1. 
Fixedness;  a  standing  firm;  henee,  ltntuut*- 
biiity;  unalterable  continuauce;  a  permanent 
state. 

Aa  soon 

Seek  roses  in  December,  ice  In  June  ; 
Hop*  coauuiney  In  wind,  or  corn  In  chaff, 
/iyrirfi,  F.ng.  Bard*  and  Scotch  ™ 
Beery  Increment  of  knowledge  goes  to  show  thai 
fancy  la  an  essential  attrtl.iit.i  of  the  Divine  rale :  a 
I  which  render*  the  eclipse  of  a  hundred 
'  "  9  to  a  moment ! 

//.  Spencer.  Social  Sialic*,  p.  M. 

2.  Fixedness  or  firmness  of  mind;  persevering 
resolution ;  steady,  unshaken  determination  ; 

"y,  firmness  of  mind  under  sufferings, 
i  in  attachments,  perseverance  in 
■  stability  in  love  or  friendship. 

■use  la  but  constancy  111  a 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligfo  Medici,  t  SS. 
Alas '  they  had  been  friends  In  youth  | 
But  whisperinic  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  cviutnnry  Uvea  ill  realnia  almve. 

Certainty;  veracity;  reality. 
But  all  the  story  of  tho  night  told  over  .  .  . 
More  wttnesaeUi  than  fancy's  images. 
And  itrows  to  sunielbtns  of  great  rowafancy. 

Shak.,  M.  N.D.v.  L 
=  8yn-  1_  Permanence;  uniformity :  regularity.— a.  fn. 
rfWr*.  ^n/jficorion,  ctc.(sccaWaify);  FaM/nlnets,  Pi- 
. tel i I  i/,  etc.  (see  firmness),  steadfastness,  tenacity. 

constant  (koii'stant),  a,  and  n.  [<  F.  cow/taut 
=  Hp.  Pg.  comtbinfe  —  It.  constant*,  costantr,  < 
E.  n>nstan(l-)s,  steady,  firm,  constant,  ppr.  of 
oinstarc,  stand  together,  stand  firm,  endure,  be 
established  or  settled,  <  com-,  together,  +  »f«rr 
i  U.  stand.]  I.  a.  1.  Fixed ;  not  varying;  un- 
r;  permanent;  immutable;  invariable. 

The,  world  «  a  scene  of  changes,  and  bi  lie 
Coiufmf,  In  nature  were  Inconstancy. 

ConVcy,  Inconstancy. 

It  it  a  law  uf  psychological  matheriiaUcs  that  tho  con- 

r  iiuiiM 


3t. 


ttani  fort 
iiui  f< 


sill  III  tllO 


crvome  any  vsry 
.  VKU  IV>rts,  p.  t.:  I. 


Specifically — 2.  In  not.  hint.,  notsubject  to  vari- 
ation ;  not  varying  in  number,  form,  color,  ap- 
pearance, etc.,  in  "the  species  or  group ;  always 
present :  as,  the  middle  stria  is  constant,  though 
the  lateral  ones  are  often  absent ;  the  reniform 
spot  is  ronsfanf,  but  the  other  markings  are  sub- 
ject t.>  variation. — 3.  Continuing  for  a  long  or 
considerable  length  of  time;  continual;  endur- 
ing; lasting  in  or  retaining  a  state,  quality,  or 
attribute;  incessant;  ceaseless:  as,  constant 
change. 
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Arm  or  unchanging,  as  in  affection  or  duty; 
faithful;  true;  loyal;  trusty. 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me ; 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star 
Of  whose  true-fix  d  and  resting  quality 
There  la  no  fellow  In  the  firmament. 

Snak.,  J.  C,  III.  1. 

id  all  outward  force  defied, 
i  vainly  urged,  in  rain  assail  d  by  pride. 

CVoMK,  Works,  IV.  1st. 

And  the  love 
I  told  beneath  (lie  evening  Influence, 
Shall  Iv  as  constant  as  Its  gentle  star. 

.v.  r.  waiu. 

k1  in  belief  or  determination  ;  insistent; 


6t?Fix 

positive. 
The  annum  are  all  constant  I  am  mesne 

H.J, 


7t.  Fixed; 


;  solid:  opposed  to  fluid. 


You  may  turn  these  two 

body. 

8t.  Strong;  steady. 
Prithee,  do  not  Uim  me  about ; 


constellation 

Constantlnopolltan  Council,  one  of  the  several  church 
councils  held  at  iNnistAntlnopic,  The  most  famous  of 
these  are  three  general  or  ecumenical  councils,  namely : 
the  second  general  council,  under  Theodosins,  in  A  i>.  aal, 
which  comic  rained  Maoedoulaniaui,  authorised  the  creed 
commonly  called  the  N'lcene,  and  gave  honorary  prece- 
dence to  the  see  of  Constantinople  next  after  that  of  Kotuc  ; 
tile  fifth  general  council,  under  Justinian.  In  W»S,  which 
condemned  the  Nestorlan  writings  km>wn  as  "the  Three 
Chapters,  and  the  tirigenlata .  and  the  sixth  general  man- 
cil,  uiuter  Constantino  I'osxinatus,  fisu.  against  slonothe 
lltlsm,  cetebrated  for  Its  condemnation  of  Pope  Honorios. 
The  ftimkan  Catholics  also  regard  as  ecumenical  the  eighth 
council,  beld  in  sew.  lne  council  commonly  known  a*  the 
Wulnisext,  because  regarded  as  complementary  to  tile  fifth 
and  sixth  councils,  was  held  at  Constantinople  under  Jus. 
Ilnlan  II.  In  691,  In  the  trutlus  or  dunMsl  halMiurting  hall 
of  tho  palaoo,  from  whlcn  It  was  also  called  the  Tmllan 
Council.  Its  canons  are  received  by  the  Wreck  Church, 
and  were  confirmed  by  the  second  Nlccne  Council.  A 


Kanf,  without  any  dispute,  that  If  they  h 
see*  pMitncea  In  tho  iHiginnlna:  of  this  moo 
Neville,  Louvmnn,  Jtc.  would  liave  coat  tlv 


» the  trial  of  It  In 
»«*.,T.  It,  Iv.  t 


■Ml 
them 

1L  85  (Ord  MS.). 

iSllglllg,  (111 

ilute.nnn.i 


9t.  Consistent;  logical; 

I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are  | 
any  roiufaiit  i(ue»tlon. 

lOt.  Indisputably  true ; 

It  is 
fallen  on  these 

Charleroy, 

neither  tlmo  nor  danger. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  W< 

-8yn.  1  and  3.  steadfast,  stable .  u 
Me,  Invsrtable,  perpetual,  ointinllahr 
unsliaken,  unwavering,  determined ; 
ous.  unremitting',  trustv. 

IL  n.  That  which  is  not  subject  to  change ; 
something  that  is  always  the  same  in  state 
or  operation,  or  that  continually  occurs  or  re- 
curs. 

Human  progress,  as  It  is  called,  la  always  a  mean  be. 
tween  tho  two  nmrlnnli  of  Innovation  and  cottaerviitisni, 
new  conceptions  of  truth  and  the  tried  wisdom  of  eipcrl- 
ence.  </i«nrl»rfy  ffoe.,  CI.XII.  U. 

-(a)  In  niafA.,  a  quantity  which  la  aasumed 
iable  P 


A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

constantly  (kon'stant-li),  «ffr.    In  a  constant 


to  be  invariable  Uiruugbout  a  given  dlwuaslon ;  In  the 
differential  calculus,  a  quantity  whose  value  remains  Hied 
while  others  vary  continuously.  Although  the  constants 
do  not  vary  by  the  variation  of  tboae  quantities  that  are  at 
first  considered  as  varluulea,  some  or  all  of  tliein  may  be 
conceived  to  vary  in  u  second  kind  of  change,  called  the 
variation  <•/  nnssfanfs.  A  quantity  which  upon  one  Kip. 
pualiion  would  remain  constant  liecomes  rarialile  by  tlsn 
liitnHliiMInn  of  another  supposition.  Thus,  taking  Into 
account  the  eortli's  attraction  only,  tile  longitude  of  the 
lot  -  hi  *  node  is  constant,  but  by  the  attraction  of  tbe  sun 


and  planets  its  place  i 
the  constants  is  said  to  t>< 
titles  are  considered  as  r 
coefllclcnla  asensiWilJi**. 
tlty.  IIkpiI  uiuliT  unlforr 
of  one  of  the  physical  r 

Thus,  the  phyeieal  ,•  t, 

clflc  gravity,  iiH<ltlng-)vii 
of  refraction,  electtital  c 
case  of  a  plivslcal  Instr 
deliondlng  up 


lowly  changed,  lit  this  case  one  of 
Tt.  In  algebra  the  unknown  quail. 
ruiMcs,  the  known  quantities  and 
In  nAwsi'es,  a  numerical  quan- 
condltlons,  etpresitng  the  value 
■tpertics  of  a  certuln  substance, 
sfsof  lee  are  the  values  of  Its  spe- 
lt, coeftlclnit  of  eipaiislnn.  Ili.lcv 
ndnctlvlty.etc.  Similarly.  In  the 
airiit  a  consfant  Is  a  :iv  i  value 
nsiotis,  eU'.    Thus,  the  constant 


of  a  tangent  gnlranometer  is  the  radius  of  Us  coil  divided 
by  the  number  of  colls  lllto*.2SJI8i-. 

The. 


le  strength  of  a  current  nmj 
units  by  the  aid  of  the  tnl 
IW»  of  the  inurnment  are 


»  iHmm  Morrii,  Karthly  Paradise,  II.  CU 
Ttu  re  Is  not  only  a  cwutfanl  ra.  diim  of  the  Ice  from  the 
pde  outwards,  hut  a  coiutunf  downward  motion  as  layer 
by  layer  is  successively  formed  on  tile  snrfsce. 

J.  Cnit,  iTimute  and  Cosmology,  p  '.-Jl. 

4.  Itegularly  recurring ;  continually  renewed  or 
reiterated;  conttuuul:  persistent:  us,  the  rv>n- 
»f«iif  ticking  of  a  clock ;  the  fiw*f«n<  repetition 
of  a  word;  mmtUiHt  iiuinusoreoniplaitits.  [Now 
uses]  only  with  minus  of  action.] 

At  this  time  eosuViiof  Humour  wits  blown  abroad  from  all 
parts  of  Kunipe,  that  the  Hpsntsplx  were  inmini;  again 
against  England.  Baker,  i  'hronkles,  p. 

6.  Fixed  or  finn  in  mind,  purpose,  or  principle;  J>J 
not  easily  swayed;  unshaken;  steady;  stable; 


Arbitrary  constant.  See  arMtrarv.— Circular  con- 
slant.  See  eireutar.—  Constant  of  aberration,  thn;  one 
ontistant  by  the  determination  of  which  the  iit»errutlon  is 
obtained  from  its  known  laws  at  any  given  time.  -  Con- 
stant of  Integration,  the  new  unknown  constant  which 
has  to  be  introduced  Into  every  result  of  mathematical  In- 
tegration. Constants  of  color,  am  color,  i  -  Gravi- 
tation constant,  the  absolute  modulus  of  gravitation, 
the  acceleration  l*-r  unit  of  time  produced  by  the  gniri. 
tatllig  attrai  tiun  of  a  unit  mass  at  the  unit  of  distance. 
The  grnrlutino  constant  b  alwut  o.usaajuusM  „f  a  c.  g.  s. 
unit.  Indeterminate,  constant,  a  constant  the  value 
of  which  Is  unsettled,  and  which  therefore  dlnVrs  from  a 
rarialile  only  In  hot  being  regarded  under  that  aspect. 
Constantia  (kon-stau'shiii),  n.  A  wine  (both 
red  and  white)  produced  in  the  district  around 
the  town  of  (.'onstantia  in  Cape  Colony,  Snuth 
Africa. 

Ck>nstantinopolitan(k(>n-staii'ti-no-pori-tan). 
a.  and  n.  ;<  1.1,.  f  Vinv</<iiifi«o/>o/i'/iiisoj,  pertain- 
ing to  ('oswfrtsfisoiiofM,  <  Hr.  KuroTft-tTi'ooti  rOir, 
Cotistatitinople,  the  new  name  given  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantine  to  liyzautium. 
upon  transferring  thither  the  sent  of  empire: 
KijearuiTiior, gen.  of  Kuivrrniriinr  (<  L.  i 'onstun- 
fiMi«,  Constantine) :  mhr,  city.]  I.  it.  Relat- 
ing or  belonging  to  Constantinople,  the  present 
capital  of  Turkey,  or  to  its  inhabitants;  pro- 
duced in  or  derived  from  Constantinople. 

It  wa*  natural  that  the  Venetians,  whose  State  lay  ii|-in 
the  border*  of  the  l  i  reek  Kmpitv.  and  whose  greatest  BDS> 
iiieree  was  with  the  Orient,  should  W'  influenced  by  the 
fonsfanfinoysififsn  tlv lllxution. 

//o,cel/s,  Venetian  life,  xxl. 


.   (a)  Vnlformly:  Invariably,  (o) 
(e)  Plrmly  ;  alesvdfaatly  ;  with  constancy  . 

The  City  of  London  sticks  consMu  '  '•  tc 

II „*,U,  Utters,  I.  vi  60. 

(if)  Perseverlngly  ;  perskUently. 

She  mnsfantfy  amnned  that  It  was  even  so.     Arts  xtl.  15, 

constantnesB  (kon'stant-nes),  n.  Constancy. 
Constant,  madam  !   I  will  not  say  for  eon«ranlu<». 

H.  JoniM,  Cynlliia'a  IteveU.  iv.  1. 

constat  (kon'stat),  h.  [L.,  it  appears,  it  is  e»- 
tablished;  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  rou- 
tlare,  be  established:  see  coastonf.]  In  Eng- 
land: (n)  A  certificate  given  by  the  auditors  of 
the  Exchequer  to  a  person  who  intends  to  plead 
or  move  for  a  discharge  of  anything  in  that 
court.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  certify  what  a]>- 
peara  upon  the  record  respecting  the  matter 
in  question,  (b)  An  exemplification  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  enrolment  of  letters  patent. 

constate  (kon-staf),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  nmxtat- 
rrf,  ppr.  coastafisfl.  [<  F.  roanfflfer,  verify,  take 
down,  state,  <  L.  rrxotfafsut,  pp.  of  ennttarc, 
stantl  together,  be  fixed,  be  certain :  see  cos- 
utant  and  ctmntat.]  1.  To  verify;  prove. — 2. 
To  establish. 

A  corporation  has  all  the  capacities  for  engaging  In 
transactions  which  are  expreasly  given  It  by  the  rowMi 
in?  Instruments.  Qryce,  Ultra  Vtves,  p.  tl. 

constellate  (kon-stel'at  or  kon'ste-lat),  r. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  'constellated,  ppr.  conttcllating. 
f<  LL.  constcllattu,  starred,  studded  with  stars, 
<  L.  com-,  together,  +  ttcllatwt,  pp.  of  ntrllnrr, 
shine,  <  titella,  a  star:  see  *f«r,  ntellatr.]  I.f 
■nfrriNjt.  To  join  luster:  shine  with  united  radi- 
ance or  one  general  light. 

The  several  thing*  which  engage  oar  affections  .  .  . 
shine  forth  and  miwieUnte  In  Hod.  /Inyle. 

IX  fm«*.  If.  To  unite  (several  shining  bod- 
ies) in  one  illumination. 

A  knot  of  lights  eitHrietUlteit  Into 
A  radiant  Throne.   J.  Aeauusonf,  Psyche.  I.  X. 
There  Is  extant  In  the  Scripture,  to  them  who  know  how 
to  coiufelfiUs  those  lights,  a  very  excellent  laxly  of  moral 
precepts.  Boyte.  Works.  II.  :Sc.. 

2.  To  form  into  or  1 
or  stars. 

The  rusisW/Mfe,!  heavens.  J. 

3.  To  place  in  a  constellation  or  mate  with 
stars. 

Thirteen  years  later,  he  rHcrschcll  described  onr  sun 
anil  tils  e./nMteUaled  companions  as  surrounded  ••  by  a  mag 
iilficent  collection  of  Innumerable  stars. 

.1.  Jf.  Cirrke.  Astroti.  Ill  19th  Cent.,  p.  2S. 

4.  To  group  in  or  as  if  in  a  constellation: 
as,  the  constellated  graces  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity. 

Your  Grace's  person  alone,  which  I  never  call  to  mind 
but  lo  Mrik  It  amongst  y»  Heroines,  and  oiufWlnfe  ultll 
the  ISraces,  £eWu«.  To  the  Imchesae  ot  Newcastle. 

constellation  (kon-ste-la'shon).  tt.  [<  ME.  ooa- 
gfe/ftfeion,  -c*o«»,  C  OF.  cttnstellacion.  K.  c**nstrl- 
lation=8p.cow<telaci<m  =  Pg.  r»»aitfr//«r»Joa=It. 
costrll,t;i(wr,  <  LL.  rv.>"MrfefMfi»>(«.),  a  ctdlertion 
of  stars.  <  constellatHS,  set  with  stars:  see  <•</»- 
stellate.)  1.  A  group  of  fixed  stars  to  which  a 
definite  name  has  been  given,  but  which  does 
not  form  a  part  of  another  named  group.  See 
ostcrism.  lorty-elghl  constellnlions  are  mentloncl  In 
tin-  ancient  ratalogue  of  Ptolemy,  the  majority  id  which 
appear  to  date  from  *HH>  s.  c.  or  earlier.  Th.-y  are  dlstrib. 


(11  North  of  the  miliar  :  t  rsa  Mlnorfthe 


little  lU-sr.  said  b.  U.f..nncd  l.yTbales,  probably 
IHagon  .  wlngi  1  rsa  tlnjor  (the  lire,,!  liar,  the 
tho  lllnmr),  Dr^o  (tire  Imurouji  Cepheus.  But 


■  Wain,  or 
ith. 
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(the  KaroX  Taurus  (the  Hull  i,  Uemtnl  (the  TwlnsX 
er  ill.,- Crab),  Leu (tho  Lion).  Vine.,  (the  Virgl-u.  Libra 
Balance),  Srarplus  or  Scorpio  (tho  ScorplonX  riagil- 


constellation 

Bear-keeper  or  FlownianX  Corona  BoreeJU  (the  Northern 
Crown),  Hercules  (In  Unoriginal  Hid  Man  Kneeling),  Lyra 
I tli.  HarpX Cygnus (the Swan, tn the original the KtruX  Cas- 
siopeia (the  Lady  tn  the  Chair),  Pereeua,  Auriga  (the  Char, 
iotcer  or  Wagoner),  Ophluchus  or  Serpeiilarlus  (the  Ser- 
prut-bsarerX  Serpens  (the  ScrpcnlX  Kagllle  (the  Arrnwx 
Aqnlla  et  AnUnoua  (the  Cagle  ant  Antiivous),  Deliihluua 
(Uie  Dolphin),  Euuulusor  Euuuleus(the  Colt  or  the  floree  b 
■lead).  Pegasas  or  rVuuua  (the  HoraeX  Andromeda,  Trlan- 
gidiitufturaaleitheNorthcrn  Triangle).  ('-)  In  the  imdiac 

Cancer 
(Uie  Baku 

tortus  (the  Areher),'<iprti»irniu'((.'aprl«irn,  or  the  tioatx 
A<|uantu  ( the  Water- hearer).  Puces  (the  PuliesX  (M)  South 
ot  tlteaixliac:C«tua(lhe  WluxleX  Orion,  EridanuaorFluviiu 
(the  River  Poor  Oie  River).  l.ep«»(th»  Har*X  Canla  Major 
(the  Ureal  I**),  Canti  Minor  (the  Utile  DogX  Amo  Savix 
[the  (hip  trgoi,  U>  Ira.  L'rater  (the  Cap)  Currni  (the  Crow 
or  HavenX  Ceutaurus  (the  CentsurX  Lupus(th«  Wnlfx  Ara 
(the  AJtarX  Corona  Australia  (Uie  Southern  Crown),  Plscls 
AurtraJls  (the  Southern  FUhX  Coma  Ucrenicee(tl>c  Hatr 
of  Berenice)  ia  an  ancient  uteris  in,  which  waa  not  reckoned 
aa  a  oansteUatUni  by  Ptolemy.  Auttnous.  mentioned  he 
Ptnioruy  a*  part  o*  the  constellation  Auntls,  U  aakt  to 
hare  been  made  a  separate  conatellatJon  by  Flnulcus  In 
the  fourth  century.  Crux  (the  Crosier  or  ^otitltern  Crow) 
appear*  to  he  mentioned  by  IMtnte.  The  navigators  of  the 
sutccnth  century  added  a  number  of  aoutliern  constella- 
tions. Twelve  of  theae  appear  in  the  Important  itax-atlaa 
of  Bayer  (a.  D,  laud),  namely  ;  Ainu  (the  Klrd  of  Pgra- 
dtae).  CbattieU-oitv-l)oradu  (the  (loldnah  :  or  Xiphlae.  the 
swordnsnX  lira*  (the  Crane),  llydrua  (the  WateranakeX 
Indus  (the  Indian  Manx  Mueca  or  Apia  (the  Fly  or  the 
Bee),  Pavo  (the  PeaoockX  Phosnlx.  Triangulum  Auatralc 
(the  Southern  TrtangloX  the  Toucan  (also  called  Anser 
AinerkanixaX  and  Volana  (the  Flying-Bali).  Coluinha  (the 
Dove  of  Noah)  waa  inade  by  rVlrue  Plant  I  us  early  In  the 
sixteenth  century.  Bartaehloi  in  lost  added  several  con- 
lioos,of  which  Camel,. partialis  (the  Camelopard)  and 
cerus  (Uie  Unicorn)  are  retained  by  modern  Mtroliv- 
Hevrliua  In  wen  added  Cain*  Venatlcl  (tho  (irry- 


via),  Lscerta(th«  Uunl),  Leo  Minor  (the  Small  LionX 
Lynx  (the  LynxX  scutum  Soblescli  (the  Iflueld  of  Soljicskll 
Heiu»t(Uve.Se>UntX  and  Vnlpeculaet  Aiie»r<the  Fox  ami 
the  isooaeX  Finally,  lacallte  In  17il  adilod  Antlla  Pnen. 
ntatica  (the  Air  pumpX  Carluui  (the  iiravcr),  Orchitis  (the 
OfSasffaax),  Fornax  (Uie  Fnniaoe),  HoroloKiam  (the  ClockX 
Motw  Menaw-  (the  Table-mountain),  Micrtsvoopium  (the 
MlcmaeopeX  Norma  (the  IJuadnmtX  Uetans  (Uie  itctantx 
Euausllctoriusdhe  Painter's  Easel  I,  Reticulum  (Uie  Net), 
Sculptor,  and  Teleacopiuui  (Uie  TeleecopcX  The  ancient 
constellation  Aryo  waa  broken  up  by  Ijicallte  Into  the 
Stem,  the  Keel,  the  Sail,  and  the  Mast.  TTiere  are.  thua, 
eighty -Ave  uonatellaUoni  now  recognised.  Tile  names  of 
the  oonttellattovia  are  usually  derived  f ruin  Greek  and  Ro- 

1:11111  liiV.tt:,!  >m  fin-  JH  o  1 1 [',  , f  ,lt-.utiml:i«  t.'i,-  U  lUTs 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  (a,  0,  y,  etc. )  the  atari  which  com- 
pose  each  ounstellatlon.  In  the  oraer  of  their  brilliancy, 
orljcinatod  with  Hayer, 

2.  Figunttively,  »nv  a8M>mbltvgv  of  person*  or 
things  of  it  brflliant,  dUlirxjruwhed,  or  exalted 
character:  aa,  a  constellation  of  wita  or  beau- 
ties, or  of  great  authors. 

Such  a  muitUnliom  at  vlrtuea.  In  aach  amiable  peraona, 
pruduL-cd  in  me  the  highest  reneratlon. 

Swift,  Oulllver'a  Travels,  Ir.  10. 

The  fY/nafetfa/Min  of  iteuiu*  luwl  alreaily  hoeun  ia  allow 
Itaelf  ,  ,  .  which  waa  to  shod  a  glory  over  Uie  meridian 
and  close  ot  Philip  s  reign.  SVcacorr. 

3t.  The  Influent*  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon 
1  or  life. 


to  or  i 


_  (kon-stel'it-tA-ri),  a. 
(nee  constellate)  +  -ory.] 


i  Tale,  L  ML 

XL. 


;  a  constellation. 


A  table  or  a  iolnt-atool,  In  his  |tbc  actor  Mnnilen  a]  con- 
i-eptlon,  riaca  Into  a  dignity  equivalent  Ut  ~ 
chair.   It  la  Invested  with  iwiuMfabws-  in 


conatert,  ''■  '    An  old  form  of  porwtnsr. 

Vet  all,  by  his  own  vertllt.  must  lie  coisWrrd  Reaaon  in 
the  King,  and  depraved  tetuiier  In  the  1'urlameut. 

Kikolioklastea,  xvlll 

consternate  (kon'»t*r-nat),  r.  t.  [<  L.  eonster- 
mitiu,  pp.  of  cvHuternnre.  throw  into  confusion, 
terrify,  dlamay,  intensive  form  of  coiulrr»ere, 
throw  down,  prostrate,  liextrew,  <  nun-,  Utge- 
ther,  +  sternere,  strew :  see  stratum.]  To  throw 
into  confusion ;  dismay;  terrify.  [Obsolete  or 
rare.] 

The  king  of  Astopia  and  the  Palatine  were  strancely 
ro-nefernaferf  at  thia  asaociatlnn.        /hiT;nin  I'rxnct  (Htm). 

consternation  (kon-ster-ua'ahon),  n.  [=  V. 
congtcrHatioH  s=  Sp.  ro»«/tr««eio»  —  Pg.  cumt'T- 
nacilo  =  It.  cmternasioiie,  <  L.  mrt*fon»(jf»o(»-), 
<  conAU-rNarfi  pp.  cttnslerntitu*,  throw  iuto  con- 
fusion: see  rwii/iftfrMrtf*'.]  Astniiishinetit  com- 
bined with  terror;  amazement  that  confounds 
the  faculties  and  incapacitates  for  deliberate 
thoturht  an<l  action ;  extreme  surprise,  with  con- 
fusion and  panic. 

The  ship  struck.  The  shock  threw  us  all  Into  the  ill 
roost  nniMerita/ion.  C.h^,  Voyngits.  I.  II.  4, 

In  the  palpable  nUht  of  their  ternirs,  men  under 
•(ema/sois  suppose,  not  that  It  is  the  danger  which  by  a 
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•are  Instinct  calls  out  their  courage,  bat  that  It  It  Uie 
courage  which  produces  tho  danger. 

Burkt,  A  Regicide  Peace,  L 

-Byn.  Apprrhension,  FryrKt,  etc.    See  alarm. 

constipate  (kon'ati-pat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
constipated,  ppr.  constipating.  [<  L.  consttpa- 
t tn,  pp.  of  constijHire  ( >  F.  corutiper  '—  I*r.  cvisfi- 
par  =  Sp.  Pg.  coHttipar  =  It.  txwfiBurr),  press 
or  crowd  together,  <  oost-,  together.  +  stipare, 
cram,  pack,  akin  to  stipes,  a  stem,  «tipntu*t  firm : 
see  stipulate.  Of.  rovfit'c,  ult.  <  L.  eonstipalus, 
pp.]  1.  To  crowd  or  cram  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass; thicken  or  condense.  [Archaic] 
Of  cold,  the  property  ia  to  condense  and  conffiimlr. 

nil 

As  to  the  movetneiita  of  the  AMur(avjfrd  vapours  forming 
spots,  the  spectroscope  Is  alao  competent  to  supply  infor- 
ms ti,  n.  A.  St.  Clertt.  Astron.  in  Ma  Cent.,  p.  Kit 

2.  To  stop  by  Ailing  a  passage;  clog. 

Cviufiyotina  or  shutting  up  tho  capillary  vessels. 

Arbutknot,  Alhnenta. 

3.  To  fill  or  crowd  the  intestinal  canal  of  with 
fecal  matter;  make  costive. 

constipated  (kon'sti-pa-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
constipate,  r.J  Costive. 

constipation  (kon-sti-pi'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  coa- 
sltpatton  =  8p.  constipation  =  Pg.  eonstipaeJIo 
=  It.  eostlpasxone,  <  LL.  coasfipafio(n-),  <  L.  con- 
stipare,  pp.  constipahis,  press  together:  see  con- 
stipatc]  It.  The  act  of  crowding  anything  into 
a  smaller  compass;  a  cramming  or  stuffing;  con- 
densation. 

All  the  particulars  which  time  and  Infinite  variety  ot 
human  accidents  have  been  amassing  together  are  now 
concentred,  and  are  united  by  way  ot  eonatipafum. 

Jer.  Tavtor,  Works  (ed.  18»X  II.  SS8- 

2.  In  »n'ff.,  a  state  of  the  bowels  in  which,  on 
account  of  diminished  intestinal  ac  tion  or  secre- 
tion, the  evacuations  are  obstructed  «r  stopi>ed, 
and  tlte  feces  are  hard  and  expelled  with  diffi- 
culty; costiveness. 

constipnlationt  (kon-stip-$-U'sbgn),  ».  [< 
ML.  r»n»fi>a/«fKi<B-),  <  L.  fjr;m-,  together,  +  sfi- 
pulatio(n-),  agreement :  see  stipulation.]  A  mu- 
tual agreement ;  a  compact. 

Here  Is  lately  brought  us  an  extract  of  a  Magna  Charts, 
so  colled,  compiled  between  the  Mil,  planters  ot  a  West- 
Indian  Island :  whereof  the  first  Article  of  cois#/i|>uf<i>uia 
Itmiely  provides  free  staldo-mom  and  Utter  for  all  kind*  of 
,V.  Ward,  Simple  (Vihler,  p.  4. 

(kon-stit'u-en-si),  n. ;  pi.  constit- 
■MKCies  (-sis).  [<  constituent :  see  •eneyj]  1,  A 
body  of  constituents  or  principals,  especially  a 
body  of  persons  voting  for  an  elective  officer, 
particularly  for  a  municipal  officer  or  a  member 
of  a  legislative  bmly ;  in  a  more  general  sense, 
Uie  whole  body  of  residents  of  the  district  or 
locality  represented  by  such  an  officer  or  legis- 
lator. Hence  —  2.  Any  body  of  persons  who 
may  be  conceived  to  have  a  common  repreeen- 
tatlve;  those  to  whom  one  is  in  anyway  ac- 
countable; clientele:  as,  the  constituency  of  a 
newspaper  (that  is,  its  readers);  tho  cosurfifa- 
ency  of  a  hotel  (its  guests  or  customers), 
constituent  ikpn-st.it'ii.eiit),a.andn.  [=F.ro». 
*fifua«f  =  8p.  coNJfifaycsfe  =  Pg.  eonstituente, 
eonstituinte  =  It.  eonstituente,  costituentc.  <  L. 
OTWgfififcM(f-).1*,  ppr.  of  constituere,  establish:  see 
constitute.]  L  a.  I.  Cotislitulingorexistiiigas 
a  necessary  component  or  ingredient ;  forming 
or  composing  aa  a  necessary  part;  component  ; 
elementary:  as,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  the 
o/MSftfaesf  parts  of  water. 

H*.dy,  soul,  and  rcnaosi  are  the  three-  ronarif  usl  parts  of 
a  man.  Itryden,  tr.  of  ihifrtaooy  s  Art  of  luinting. 


constitution 

2.  That  which  constitutes  or  composes  a*  a 
part,  or  a  necessary  part ;  a  formative  element 
or  ingredient. 


The  lymph  tn  Uiose  glands  is 
the  sliineut. 


necessary  ronafi/u^i.l  of 
ArtMihn 


For  the  ,•  <\\nUtu*t\t  elements  of  an  organism  can  only  he 
truly  and  adetiuately  conceives)  as  rendered  what  they  are 
by  the  end  rrallftvd  through  the  organism. 

r,  //.  «rre»,  I'nilegonu-ua  to  Kthlca,  1 79. 

If  we  couhl  break  upa  saa| 
IU 

2.  Having  the 


Artntlhnat,  Allmcnta. 

Exactly  In  propoKlim  to  the  degree  tn  which  the  force  of 
sculpture  Is  subdued  will  be  the  Importance  attached  to 
colour  aa  a  means  of  effect  or  renjf  ituetit  ot  liestlty. 

Must,*. 

Ills  humor  Is  distblguishcd  by  its  «m##i'fliesif  of  feelliu. 

D.  J.  Um.  Irving,  p.  am. 

3.  One  who  constitutes  another  his  agent ;  one 
who  empowers  another  to  transact  business  for 
him,  or  appoints  another  to  an  office  in  which 
the  person  appointed  represents  him  as  his 
agent. —  4.  One  who  electa  or  assists  in  elect- 
ing another  to  a  publio  office ;  more  generally, 
any  inhabitant  of  the  district  represented  by 
an  elective  officer,  especially  by  one  elected  to 
a  legislative  body:  so  called  with  reference  to 
such  officer. 

i  practised  by  candidates  for  offices 
^   Mhenwlves  to  the  good  »rar«M»f 

They  not  only  took  up  the  complaints  of  their  conariJu- 
tats,  hut  suggested  new  claims  to  be  made  by  them. 

J.  duanse.  Works.  IV.  »». 

Conjugate  constituents  of  a  matrix.  See  rvnjupir. 

Constituent  of  a  determinant.  In  mar*.,  one  of  the 
factors  which  compose  the  cletu-enta  of  Uie  determinant. 
Thus,  In  the  determinant  a\  by  ~  a,j  d] ,  the  reeiaf  iJneMre  are 
•!••*. »i.»s>—  Constituent  of  a  pencil,  of  Hues  or  rays, 
a  ray  or  plane  of  the  pencil  -  Constituent  of  a  range, 
in  mars.,  a  point  of  Uie  range, 
constituently  (kon-stlVfl-ent-li),  atfr.  As  re- 
gards constituents.  [Rare.] 

Cviurifrsrnlfy,  elementally  the  aamo,  Man  and  Woman 
are  organised  on  different  bases. 

ti.  I).  SainflMB,  Creative  Week,  p  2K 

constitute  (kon'sti-tnt),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
ttituted,  ppr.  ransfifnfinr/.  [<  L.  constitutus.  pp. 
of  constituere  (>  F,  constiluer  =  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  cw»- 
stituir  =  It.  ronsHfmre,  eostituire  =  D.  konstitu- 
eren  =  O.  eor4«fif»ti>en  =  Dan.  i'orwfif rirrr  =  Sw. 
konstitusra),  set  up,  establish,  make,  create, 
constitute,  <  com-,  together,  +  staturrr,  set, 
place,  establish  :  see  statute,  .itatue,  and  cf.  in- 
stitute, restitute.]    1.  To  set;  tlx;  establish. 

We  must  obey  laws  appointed  and  cousf ifafed  by  lawful 
authority,  not  against  the  law  of  Uod. 

Jer.  Tsutor,  Holy  Living. 

Thla  theorem,  .  .  .  Uiat  Uie  demand  for  labour  la  con. 
sririrfed  by  the  wages  which  prvcetle  the  production,  .  ,  . 
Is  a  prop>ia1Uon  which  greatly  ncrils  all  the  illustration  it 
can  receive.  J.  S.  Mitt.  Pol.  Econ..  I.  t.  f  9. 

2.  To  enter  into  the  formation  of,  as  a  necessary 
part;  make  what  it  is;  form;  make. 

Truth  and  reason  eonttitutr  that  intellectual  gold  thai 
dellee  deetructiou.  JoniMor.. 

The  prevalence  of  a  laid  custom  cannot  rensfirarr  its 
apology.  /*rrscirf(.  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  II.  Id, 

How  Oliver's  parliaments  were  conrfiru/ed  was  practi- 
cally  of  little  moment ;  for  he  possessed  the  means  of  con- 
ducting the  administration  without  their  MitiiMjrt  and  In 
ilenamxi  of  their  opposlthxi.        JfneasUue,  Iflst.  Ijig.,  I. 

8.  To  appoint,  depute,  or  elect  to  an  office  or 
employment ;  make  and  empower:  as.  a  sheriff 
is  constituted  a  conservator  of  the  peuce ;  A  has 
ronsfifufrd  B  his  attorney  or  agent. 
Ceiiatiruiiii/;  ofllrvrs  and  conditions,  to  rule  oner  them. 
Quoted  in  Capf.  Join  .Smith  s  True  Travels,  II.  i 

constituted  (kon'sti-tu-tcd).  p.  n.  [Pp.  of 
constitute,  r.]  Set;  fixed;  established;  made: 
elected;  appointed. 

Beyond  .  .  .  Uie  fact  ...  that  in  lis?  there  was  at  Ox- 
ford a  great  school  with  diverse  faculties  of  doctors  ergo 
a  ornartrisfeu  Cnlverult).  we  know  little  or  nothing  ,.f  Cnl 
vcralty  lite  hew  ^l^  ^  ^ 


,  p.  •.'!!.. 


power  of  ciinstitut  liigorap|M>liit- 
ing.  or  of  electing  to 
stitueut  body. 

A  question  of  right  arises 
representative  tiody. 

Constituent  Assembly. 

(which 


and 

Junius. 


U*7*r.  n  gvli 
spe,  le.  as  l 
opposed  to, 
In  every  ci 
such,  and 


te  as  Xational  Aurinbly 

Kier  oa«-in«vX — Constituent  whole,  in 

considered  as  the  sum  of  Its  »|«»lcs.  or  a 
sum  of  Its  Individuals ;  u  |M>teutlal  abide: 
f  I'rwfed  Kfl'.4e ( which  see,  under  »  osr , J i,  v,l 
the  plirl*  as  sut-li  constitute  the  whole  us 
convrrsHj  j  but  the  constituent  alsote  is 
cosistnuent  of  the  nature  ot  tho  parU  iu 


soppoaed  t. 
sulwluneea. 

II.  n.  If.  One  who  or  that  which 


Sir  M.  IJale,  Orlg.  of  ! 


St..  p,  141 

Constltutsd  authorlUea  *ee  uuihorit«.  -Constituted 

whole,  In  tfjir.  a  aliole  which  Is  aetuullv  ami  not  merely 
piteutlally  made  up  of  its  i«its  ;  either  u  dfAi«Ur.  a  .to.i- 
p,alu-,  or  an  integrate  w  hole  :  optsiscd  to  cosuf  i(Nrtti  a*o/* 
(wldch  see,  under  <vnafi«ues>l. 

constituter  (kon'sti-tu-tcr),  u.  One  who  con. 
stitutes  or  appoints. 

constitution  (kon-sli-tu'shon),  m.  f<  MF„  <•»«- 
stilucion,  <  OF.  constitution,  -lion,  F.  constitu- 
tion =  Sp.  constitution  =  Pg.  tonstituictln  =  It, 
constituewne,  eoslitusione  =  O.  hmstitulic  =  li. 
constitution  —  Dan.  Sir.  konstitution,  <  I,,  coii.fi- 
t i(fi«(«-),  a  constitution,  disposition,  nature,  a 
regulation,  order,  arrangement,  <  ronstUturt, 
pit.  constitutus,  establish:  see  toustitutc]  I. 
The  act  of  constituting,  establishing,  or  appoinl  - 
ing;  formation. — 2.  The  state  of  being  const  i- 
tttted,  composed,  made,  up,  or  establishes! ;  the 
iiMKemhlnge  anil  union  of  the  essential  elements 
and  characteristic  parts  of  a  system  or  body, 
especially  of  the  human  organism;  the  composi- 
tion, make-up,  or  natural  condition  of  anvthing: 
as,  the  physical  ronglilufion  of  the  sun  ;  the  t»u- 
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constitution 


.  .  K-w  [mRiion  than  wivi  r\ 

/.ord  Clarendon, 


Jttitution  of  a  sanitary  system  ;  a  weak  or  irrita- 
ble constitution. 

He  defended  himself  iriUl 
iiccled  Ironi  I>1»  amstiluium. 

The  Chaos,  luul  the  Creation ; 
rntcr  Into  the  I  Vwfif  udon  of  hti  1-oelu. 

Adilimn.  Spectator,  No.  U 

What  Is  that  cvnttitutUm  or  la*  of  our  nature  without 
which  government  would  not  exist,  atni  with  which  tta 
r  x  oti-iii  c  U  necHuiy  T  CuiA*.  un,  Work*,  I.  1. 

A  good  o-ynsfifufiVm ;  such  a  mnoh'/u/iirH  received  at 
l.lrth  m  will  not  easily  admit  dlscsac,  or  will  easily  over- 
come  it  by  IU  own  native 

turn*,  Early  Law  and  rurt-im,  p, 

3.  A  system  of  fundamental  principles,  max- 
ims, laws,  or  rules  embodied  in  written  docu- 
ment* or  established  by  prescriptive  usage,  fur 
the  government  of  a  tuition,  state,  society,  cor- 
poration, or  association:  as,  the  ConMitution  of 
the  United  States;  the  British  Vvusiitutwn ;  the 
Conxtilution  of  the  Stale  of  New  York ;  the  cos- 
stituticm  of  a  social  club,  etc.  In  American  legal 
usage  a  constitution  la  the  orgMtc  law  of  a  state  or  of  the 

nation,  Uie  adoption  of  which  tiy  the  people  constitute*  the 
political  organisation,  aa  distinguish,-!  fn»m  the  statutes 
mode  by  the  political  ontanUatlon  acting  under  the  order 
of  thine*  thiu  constituted. 

Without  a  ,-oi*rt.fu(o.n--aomcthittg  to  counteract  the 
atn.llg  tendency  of  government  to  disorder  and  abuse,  and 
to  give  .lability  to  political  Institution.  -  there  can  l»  lit- 
tle progress  or  permanent  imprortmcnt 

CulAoun,  Works,  L  11. 
A  federal  eoiufifwfum  In  of  Uie  nature  of  a  treaty.    It  It 
•«  agreement  liy  which  certain  political  c..uiiiiuiiltl»i 
themaelvca  independent  and  eoverrign,  agree  to 
certain  of  Ihcallrtlwtewof  Independence  aul  t* 
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states;  the  fifth  relates  to  the  power  and  method  of 
amendment  to  the  OuiwttMUun ;  the  aixth.  to  the  national 
supremacy ;  ami  th«  seventh,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
government  upon  the  ratification  of  the  t'onatltution  by 
nine  of  the  Stales.  The  smendmcuts,  ucconllng  to  one  of 
the  iiwthiNU  provided,  were  propiacd  hy  Cougri-a*  ami  rati- 
fied by  the  state*.  The  Drat  twelve  were  auhmitted  under 
acta  passed  in  USe-go,  17WS,  ami  leajct ;  the  laat  three,  after 
the  civil  war,  under  acta  of  18AS,  IsOS,  and  1*7(1.  The  newt 
Important  of  them  are  the  twelfth,  which  changed  the 

mctbml  of  election  of  President  Mil  Vice-president ;  the 
t  hlrteenth,  which  abolished  slavery :  the  fourteenth,  which 
diMiirallne*  any  one  who  lias  l>-eti  engaged  in  relictlkin 
against  the  government  from  holding  office  unless  hi*  dis- 
qualification l»e  removed  hy  Coogrc**,  and  preventa  the 
a*siiui|>1ion  and  payment  of  anvdelit  incurred  in  aid  of 
lebelliiin .  Md  the  fifteenth,  which  prohibit*  the  dental  to 
any  one  uf  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or  pre. 
v  km*  condition  of  servitnde.-  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don, In  A.'xt.  Autf.,  certain  iiroponltloua  defining  tin-  limit* 
..f  ecclesiastical  and  <h1l  Jurisdiction,  drawn  up  at  the 
Council  of  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  held  by  Ucnry  II.. 

a.  ii.  lie*. 


constitutionalism  (kon-sti-tu'shgn-ai-iitm),  n. 
[=  i'.  anutitutumnalimie ;  aa  constitutional  + 
-ism.]  1.  The  theory  or  principle  of  a  constitu- 
tion or  of  constitutional  government ;  constitu- 
tional rule  ( 
plea. 


By  the  Onafiruru.ni 
his  best  to  limit  the  p 
in  criminal  matters  and  In  all 
tcrrala. 


[Henry  II. 
auuueal  lav 


illd 
yen 


liters  and  In  all  point*  touching  secular  In 
SIuMa,  Modlevalaiid  Modern  lll.l.,  p.  SCO. 


to  a  central  authority,  while  o'Uier*  of  thcac  attribute* 
they  keep  in  their  own  hands. 

Jf.  A.  Fmwan,  Aroer.  Leet*.,  p.  ltta. 

4.  A  particular  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation, 
made  by  the  authority  of  any  superior,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical ;  specifically,  in  Horn,  law,  what 
am  emperor  enacted,  either  by  decree,  edict, 
or  letter,  and  without  the  interposition  of  auv 
etnbly :  as,  the  rorwM  fit  (ion*  o'f 


Dscree  of  constitution.  In  .W«  tot,  any  decree  by 
which  the  extent  of  •  debt  or  an  obligation  I*  ascertained  : 
but  the  term  la  generally  applied  to  those  decreea  which 
arc  nuptial!*  to  found  a  tltln  In  tlw  person  of  the  creditor 
In  the  event  uf  the  death  of  cither  the  debtor  or  the  origi- 
nal creditor. 

constitutional  i  kon  hti-tu'shon-al),  a.  and  it. 
[=  P.  constitutionntl  aw  8p.  Pg. '  constitutional 
=  It.  ryurfifw-rios'tfe,  <  JIL.  V»w*fifwftOMfl/ia'.  <  L. 
<r»M«fififfrV>(n.),  constitution.')  L  «.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  inherent  in  the  constitution  (of  a  per- 
son or  thing);  springing  from  or  due  to  the 
constitution  or  composition :  aa,  a  cw».«f»fafi«na/ 
infirmity;  constitutumal  ardor  or  apathy. 

Contrast  tlw  trial  of  constitution  which  chlld-btmrlnc 
brings  on  the  civilized  wonuui  with  tlic  amall  eonsfifu- 
rionisf  dttlurtutuce  it  cause*  to  the  suvave  woman. 

//.  XjMnrtr,  Plln.  of  Soci.il  ,  f  K. 

2.  Beneficial  to,  or  designed  to  benefit,  the 
physical  constitution :  as,  a  mit*fifufi<»s<W  walk. 


Philippe  became  nearly  absolute  under  the  forma 

1sMfa 

M',  K,  Grto,  Miac.  Kssays,  Sd  set.,  p.  M. 

a  more  natural  love  for  e*n* 
reusing  house. 

7A-  Ces/u-v,  XXVJX  0». 

2.  Adherence  to  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

constitutionalist  (kon-sti-tfi'shon-al-ist),  n. 
[=  F.  conttituttonnaliste ;  an  n»wfifuri.>aiif  + 
-int.]  1.  A  supporter  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  government. —  2.  An  advocate  of  con- 
stitutionalism, as  optHised  to  other  forms  of 
government. 

The  alliance  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian  Con- 
onsbtent  with  the  principles  of  ab- 
Austria  aloud  pledged. 
K.  Dtcry,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  ;a 

.  —3.  (n)  A  framer  or  ai 
the  French  Constitution  of  1701. 


The  revolatloatits  and  t 


f.mtHluiiom  (eouthivtwnt,\  properly  s)ieaklng,  are 
thuue  Apostolic  letters  which  urdain,  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner, something  for  the  entire  church  or  port  of  IL 

II.  11.  .Smith,  Hem.  IVclea.  Ijiw  (ith  ed.\  I.  M. 

of  the  canons  and  eausfitufuuu  uuile  In  these  [Rngllah 
eceleslaatlcall  asseniblies.  many  have  come  down  to  our 
own  limes  These  form  a  kind  of  national  canon  law.  .  .  . 
Thuy  are  principally  taken  up  In  such  matters  a*  peculiarly 
hebmged  to  the  .  .  .  consideration  of  a  national  assembly 
uf  the  clergy. 

Kn-nt,  Hl«t  Kng.  Ijiw  (Klnluson,  ls»n>,  II.  340. 

6.  Any  system  of  fundamental  principles  of 
action:  as,  the  New  Testament  is  tlie  moral 
constitution  of  modern  society. -JgMMU  Oon- 

r«'v"°SL1[oratC'princlllK 

the  govenuueiit  uf  the  Vnltt.l  Klug.kin,  of  Ureal  llrltaln 
ami  Ireland  la  lawM.  It  Is  not  formulated  In  any  par 
tlcular  document  or  set  of  document*,  but  la  the  gradual 
development  of  the  |n»lltlc»l  Intelligence  uf  the  English 
people,  a*  embodied  In  eonccMlon*)  foeiv-il  from  tin*  illing 
acivcrctgna.  In  the  rcvult*  of  vanona  revolutions,  In  nu- 
merous fundamental  enactments  of  Purbiuucnt.  Mil  In 
the  established  principles  of  the  01IUDIOI1  law.  The  chsr- 
srtcr  of  the  government  has  become  Increasingly  demo- 
cratic, and  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  great  In  the 
time  of  the  Tudora,  Stuarts,  and  earlier,  Is  now  much 
abridged.  The  controlling  force  In  the  movement  has  boon 
the  gradually  actpilred  supremacy  of  Parliament  (now  re- 
siding almost  entirely  In  the  House  of  Common*)  over 
the  executive  power*  of  government,  so  that  the  principal 
function  of  the  sovereign  is  now  tlmt  of  simple  cimnrma- 
tton.  The  chief  muiilnienu  of  the  Krlllih  Constitution, 
sa  a  growth  of  liberal  representative  govimtueut.  are  the 
Magna  CTiarta  mid  Its  successive  cxtenBious.  the  llsbeas 
Corpus  Act  and  the  lull  of  Right*,  the  principle*  of  which 
have  been  incorporated  In  all  tlie  written  rmistitntionr.  of 
the  English  apeakiug  race.  (Sty  these  terms.)— Consti- 
tution coin,  *  Ucriiiii'i  coin  struck  according  to  the  Lelp. 
sic  rate  of  uiluaga,  s  lix  il.dlars  weighing  aColuirtie  mark 
of  silver,  II  b.ths  I  uraim  line.  Mil  U)  Ihiritu  weighing 
one  mark.  12  Mils  fine.  This  rule,  adopted  by  aome  states 
In  litti,  wioi  esUblWinl  throllgluiut  the  eniplre  from  173s 
to  1 -m.  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  Fed- 
«raj  Constitution,  the  fnndaineulal  or  organic  taw  of 
the  I  tilteil  States,  it  wa»  fnsnMil  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  which  met  In  llilladclptils  Mst  iKdh,  lTur.aml 
sdyounml  Septeinlwr  17th,  17N7,  and  It  went  Into  effect 
March  tth.  I7BU  (although  Washington,  tbr  first  jirtsl- 
dent  under  II.  was  not  Inaugurated  till  April  atith),  hav- 
uig  lieeu  ratlllcd  by  eleven  of  the  tlilrtmi  States,  the 
others.  North  I'nroliua  and  Khoile  Island,  lutlrvlug  It  No- 
and  May  Llith,  IJiai,  resjie, lively.  It 


d  l.'l 


I*  a  ilocumcnt  coinprti 
fifteen  Mieudatory  art: 
ginxl  urtii'lcH,  the  first  deals  with  t 
o  rllilug  Hie  ou  tli.Hl  of  election  to 
tutlve*  and  the  Semite,  tlw.  i|lla]irt 
raethoKls  in  n  hicb  bills  slesll  Is-  pa 
011  which  Congress  slitill  be  iptatltl 
relate*   to   tit*  executive  dej 
inethci  of  election  *iul  tin-  i|ualtfi 
the  Fmidetit ;  the  thiej  relates  to  the  Jnd 
provldltiz  for  the  Miprenic 
1  CoiigrcM  may  think 


rigliiai  arti.  les  and 
lit*.  IHthenvl 
lative  l.ulv,  pre- 
use  of  rU'presen- 
of  menibers.  the 
Id  Hum.,  subject* 
act:  the  second 
l»r-  n-ri  ilii^:  t  ic 
>»  »n-l  I  I'l.  -  if 
:  Inl  "b-purtiiiciit. 
mrt  ami  sin  li  inferior  court* 
»s*r>' ;  til.  fourth  deals  with 


led 


nt  HI. 


—  3.  Forming  a  part  of,  authorized  by,  or  con- 
sistent with  the  constitution  or  fundamental 
organic  law  of  a  nation  or  state,  in  tjigllsh  u> 
the"  iiuestluci  whether  an  act  Is  constitutional  turns  on  It* 
consUtency  with  the  sjiirit  and  usogesof  the  national  i«il 
Ity.  and  an  innovation  departing  from  that  smudard  l«  li"t 
necessiu-ily  void.  In  the  I'nited  State*  the  ijuestlon  turns 
1*1  consistency  or  runfortuity  with  the  written  cuoslitu- 
tion,  and  an  set  In  contravention  of  that  I*  void. 

To  Improve  cstahllahmcnta  , .  .  byeiiMrfiru/ionuf  means. 

By.  Uurd,  Sermon  before  tike  llouac  of  Lords 

A*  we  cannot,  without  the  risk  of  evils  from  which  the 
1  recoils,  employ  physical  force  sv  a  cheek  on 
',  It  Is  evidently  our  wiidom  to  keep  all  the 

'  '^Wo? 
The  lord  *  petty  monarchy  over  the  manor,  whaU  ver  It 
may  have  been  formerly,  la  now  a  .tnctly  eansfifuf  losui/ 
11  r<JM.  tuiil  laws,  p.  ti 

4.  Having  the  power  of,  or  existing  by  virtue 
of  and  subject  to,  a  constitution  or  funda- 
mental  organic  law :  as,  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

It  rcoulrc*  the  united  action  of  ledli  Inilers  Md  the 
ruled]  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power  and  oppression,  and 
to  constitute,  really  and  truly,  a  rousrHutisiiaf  govern- 
ment, CiriAimn,  Works,  I.  ssl. 

A  r.'n*firuri.«u«f  suvfreum,  Isun  Pedro  II.,  rules  in  Bra- 
zil, snd  the  thriving  state  of  the  country  I*  ouing  to  its 
free  Institutions.  ITnrmmsfrr  fit r.,  CXX \.  C*. 

5.  Relating  to,  concerned  with,  or  1 
a  constitution. 

The  1 


flurse.Tos; 

(ft)  pi.  [rap.]  A  namo  assumed  by  a  party  in 
Peniisyfvauia,  about  ]'X7,  which  favored  thn 
retention  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1776, 1 
«ed  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  1 
1  of  government. 
McMtitnc  the  Antl  Federalist*  of  New  York  and  Vlr 
giuis  were  pressing  the  PennsylvMis  Ce*s«ViVufiomsri«r* 
to  rally  once  more,  in  thn  hope  uf  reversing  the  fsvurabja 
action  of  that  State. 

J.  SdumUr,  111*1.  United  States,  I.  01. 

(c)  [roil.]  A  namn  assumed  by  the  more  mod- 
erate faction  of  the  IVmoe ratio- Republican 
party  in  Pennsylvania  during  a  few  years  after 
1H04:  opposed  to  the  "  Friends  of  the  People" 
or  "Conventionalists." 

constitutionality  (kon-sti-tu-shon-aPi-ti),  a. 
(=  F.  constitutkmnalil^,  etc.;  lis Cm^fifufioiMf 
+  -ifj.]  The  quality  of  being  constitutional. 


tional.  (a> 

.1.1.,-  ,ir  1  igamssl...:,  .1-  the 
Ikare.l  lb)  Conformity  to  the 
ci  institution  or  organic  laws  Md  f undamenUl  principles 
of  a  constitutional  government. 

constitutionalize  (kon-»ti-tu'shon-al-iz),  r.  i.; 
pret.  uml  pp.  contlitulionalUcti,  ppr.  eoagfirtt- 
tionalizing.  f<  eonstitutumnl,  n.,  +  -ire]  To 
take  a  walk  for  health  and  exercise,  in  Uie  Eng. 
luh  uiilversltlc*.  where  this  ternioriglnate<l.  the  usual  tinie 
for  eoostitutionallzing  is  between  '.'  Md  4  o'clock  r.  11. 

Tire  most  u»o*l  mode  of  exercise  is  walking  -  consfifu- 
liimuiitilfl  la  Die  Cantab  for  It 

C.  A.  Ilrflrd,  KngtUh  irnlver*lty(Sil  eil.Xp.  1*. 

constitutionally  (kon-sli-tu*shgn-al-i),  adr. 
1.  In  aeeordanee  with,  by  virtue  of,  or  with 
natural  frame  or  constitution  of 


mini  I  or  body ; 


the  relations  betw.-eu  the  general  ^iverwncnt  und  the 
41  purat..  Stales,  and  provide!  fur  the  sdmlsuon  of  new 


The  history  of  the  three  Lancastrian  reign*  ha*  a  double 
Interest  •  It  ountslm  not  only  the  foundation,  consolids- 
Uoa,  Mil  detraction  of  a  falirlc  of  ilymutie  power,  but, 
parallel  with  It,  the  trial  and  failure  of  a  great  ruKjfifN- 
tioiMii  experiment.  £tuAfw,  t'onsL  IIL*L,  I  .'**>. 

Medieval  London  still  wall*  for  it*  ennsfirufi.inaf  lihto- 
rlM.  SluUu,  Medieval  and  M.slcm  111*1.,  p.  St. 

Constitutional  convention,  In  the  l  ulled  state*:  in 
The  body  of  delegates  from  the  several  State*  which  framed 
the  fedeml  (Vnntilution.  sitting  in  Philadelphia  from  Mac 

'  II     '«  Si-|.lc:  .1  «'l'     T'll       .  Id)    V    In.iy  nl  del.  - 

mei-tiru;  under  authority  of  CougrcM*  to  frame  a  conslitu- 
tloa  of  government  for  s  new  state ;  nr  such  a  hotly  con- 
vened by  a  State  legislature,  in  the  pre*crtl>cd  manner, 
to  revise  the  existing  comtitution  of  the  state.  -  Consti- 
tutional monarchy.  s.s  uwmorrAni.—  Cotuttltutlor.a! 
Union  party.  In  '  -S.  Airf..  a  lurtv-uame  amuined  In 
the  electoral  mulct  of  ISntl  bv  the  southeni  Whigs,  who. 
unwilling  to  join  either  the  ltepobll.  1111  or  the  lleDincratii: 
|s*rty,  igllured  tin  slavery  iiiH*lii«l  In  their  public  declara. 
tlun*  and  prufi-**«-d  no  other  political  principles  than  st- 
tsebmeut  to  the  Constitution  and  the  f  nlou. 

11.  n.  [Short  for  constitutional  ictilk  or  cjrr- 
rise.  Seel.,  2.1  Exerciso  bv  walking,  for  the 
lienetit  of  health. 

Even  the  mild  walk*  which  are  dignified  with  the  name 
of  exercise  there,  how  unlike  the  Cantnlr*  t\m*tituti>ruttl 
of  eight  mill-  In  l-~  than  two  hiKirs 

ft  A.  Brmttl,  KugU»h  t'nlversily  (id  ed  >,  p.  It, 


Tlie 

nil  the  whole,  the  facts  now  given  «how  that,  though 
halitt  does  uHiicihlng  tow  am*  acchmstiaatson,  yet  that  the 
sppearance  of  ronsfifuriorwiffy  dilfereut  iivdividusls  is  a 
far  more  effective  agent. 

Aire's,  Var.  of  Animals  and  llMts,  p.  *J6. 

2.  With  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  one's  physical 
constitution. 

Every  MtMnaj  the  regular  water-drinkers,  Mr.  lirk- 
wick  among  the  number,  met  each  otlier  In  Uie  pump- 
room,  took  their  quarter  of  a  suit,  and  walked  consfifu- 
tiuiMoV.  IHckrns.  Pickwick,  xxxvL 


3.  In  accordance  with  the  conut  itution  or  frame 
of  government ;  according  to  the  political  con- 
stitution, 

Even  In  France,  the  States-General  alone  could  rowWifu- 
tiitmtlltj  Impose  taxes.      Jfeceubrp,  Hallam's  l 'ovist.  Hut 

COnstitutionary  (kon-«ti-tu'shon-fV-ri),  a.  [= 
F.  cw*eftli<fkfN<mirc,  <  LL.  «Mi«rifMtir)iiaria«, 
prop.  adj.  (as  11  noun,  one  who  bos  to  do  with 
the  copying  of  the  imperial  constitutions),  <  i.. 
constitutto(H-),  constitution:  see  rottsfitafion.] 
Constitutional.  [Uare.] 

constitutionist  (knn^iti-lu'shon-ist).a.  [<eoa- 
*fifM«»n  +  -.'.«/.]  One  who  adheres  to  or  upli  ' 
the  constitution  of  the  country;  a  constitul 
alist. 

Oneti/u/iewirf.  and  anU  ciittlltutlonls!*. 

U.M  /Jofiiey,rrJf/,  Parties,  xlx. 

constitutive  Ckon'sti-tti-tiv),  O.  [=  F.  cotwri- 
tutif  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  rvimtfifufiro,  <  I.,  as  if  *ry>«- 
sti  tutirus.  <  cossftfttfiw,  pp. :  see  cr)MAfifufr  ]  1. 
Constituting,  forming,  or  1 
cnt;  elemental;  essential. 


Digitized  by  Google 


constitutive 

Indivi dustily  is  aa  much  aron*ftftffise  fact  of  each  human 
being  a*  la  the  trail  which  he  ehowa  In  common  with  hit 
follow*  i\y.  So.  Me.,  XXX.  I'L'll 

2.  Having  power  to  enact  or  establish ;  insti- 
tuting. Constitutive  difference.  **m*  u  nowise- 
flee  d  if  erne*  (which  ftoc,  under  eumpfsfieeX — Constitu- 
tive mark,  in  logic,  an  essential  mark  ,  onr  ol  tin-  marks 
contained  Ln  the  definition  u(  a  thing.— Constitutive 
prtBfllplaa.  (u>  lu  logic:  (1)  The  twu  premises  and  three 
term*  of  a  vyllogism:  called  inoJervoi  cusissifurtw  princi- 
pi".  (!)  Till'  mood  and  11k u re  ol  syllogism  :  called /vrtisal 
coHMitulit*  ftrineiplcs.  Ill  both  H'Qm  distinguished  from 
reyulatir*  and  rviiiWim  principles  (which  sue,  under  the 
adjectlvcaX  (*>  In  the  Kantian  phiiat. ,  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  an  object  of  pure  Intuition  can  be  construct- 
4*1  a  priori :  opposed  to  rrnilaiiv*  jTtwijAes  (which  see, 
under  wjrsuVtfieei.  -  Constitutive  use  of  a  conception, 
in  the  Kantian  phik*.,  the  holding  of  a  conception  to  be 
true  aa  a  matter  of  fact :  opposed  to  the  nwto'otire  use, 
which  consists  In  acting  aa  it  It  were  true. 

constitutiwely  (kon'sti-tu-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 

constitutive  manner, 
constitutor  (kon'sti-tii-tor),  n.    [<  L.  constitu- 
tor, <  eonxtitw  re,  pp.  conititutus.  constitute :  see 
'«.]    1.  One  who  or  that 
1    i  up;  a  constituent. 
Elocution  la  only  an  *a*  latent,  but  not  a  eensffturor  of 
eloquence.  QoUtmith,  The  Bee,  No.  7. 

2.  One  who  promises  to  pay  the  debt  of  another. 
Hapalje  anef  Im terenoe. 
constrain  (kgn-stran'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  coMfraisea, 
constreynsn,  eonstreignen,  <  OP.  eonttraindre, 
eonstreindre,  cunstraindre,  costreindre,  F.  eon- 
traindre  =  Pr.  cottraigner  =  Bp.  con»tre%ir  ~ 
Pg.  eonstranper,  constringir  =  It.  ooi 
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^aiuix  ui   ouiuutfii,  ui  ui 

thoughts  and  feelings; 
as,  he  spoke  with  con- 


1  do  It  freeljr.  JJt,.'**  'S'j.'  1STS. 

Specifically — 2.  Repression  of  emotion,  or  of 
the  expression  of  one's  thi 
hence,  embarrassment : 
jfrainf. 

The  ambassador  and  Pertiaiidee  were  received  by  the 
Benero  with  an  air  of  const mint  and  coolness,  though  w  itli 
elvuity.  timet,  Score*  of  Uie  Nile.  II.  Sli. 

3.  Inana/yfi'cai  medt,,  the  product  of  the  mass  of 
a  particle  into  the  square  of  that  velocity  which, 
compounded  with  the  velocity  the  particle 
would  have  if  free,  would  give  tie 
eity.— 


metric  condition  imposed  uiun  the  possible  displacement 
of  a  Irndy  or  system  of  Imdtea.  Thus,  if  one  pulntof  tha 
system  he  forced  to  remain  on  the  aurface  of  a  given 


•phere,  one  aVore*  o/reiwf mint 

he  flted.  three  it-  ..'  ciufrriuw  iirv 

Kinetic  constraint,  the  condition  that  a 


The  maximum  and  minimum  principles  have  at  last 
assumed  their  anal  form  in  the  Principle  if  I. nut  Cim- 
ttrainl  established  by  Gauss.  According  to  lilm.  the  move- 
ments of  a  system  of  tuaseea.  however  the  maaiea  may  be 
cum ,  ted  '.i«>  t|. ci .  take  place  at  every  ■  M*Y*J  *a  W 
•  possible  agreement  wltti  their  free  movement,  and 
the  least  < 


iHStrtngere, 

eostrignert,  (  L  constringere,  pp.  ooas/rM-ftis  ( > 
E.  i ■</,-,.-  'r i  and  constrict,  q.  v.),  bind  together, 
draw  together,  fetter,  constrict,  hold  in  check, 


restrain,  constrain,  <  com-,  together,  +  » tria- 
ge re,  pp.  strictus,  draw  tight:  see  strict,  strin- 
gent, strain*.  Cf.  distrain,  restrain.]  1.  In  gen- 
eral, to  exert  force,  physical  or  moral,  upon, 
either  in  urging  to  action  or  in  restraining 
from  it;  presit;  urge;  drive;  restrain.  Hence 
— 2.  To  urge  with  irresistible  power,  or  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect ;  compel ; 
necessitate ;  oblige. 

The  echo  men  be  not  cmetrsyitetf  to  that  Fait 

MimtttUte,  Travels,  p.  LSI. 
Me  thytiketh,  ayre  Reaon, 
Men  «holde  oeturreyiw  no  clerk*  l»  knaneue  werke*. 

Pirn  Ptoieman  (CX  vL  U. 
I  was  amutraiiwd  to  appeal  unto  (Uaaar.  Acta  xavUL  W. 

C'niel  need 
r  time  has  come. 

TennyMm,  (Jeralrit, 
i  na,  ernufrafnatf  to  do  tfab  deed 
By  the  Kinc'e  will. 

ir;!,7an»  MtrrU,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  146. 

To  confine  or  hold  by  force ;  restrain  from 
I  or  action  ;  repress  or  compress ;  bind. 
How  the  strait  stays  the  slender  waist  rotsafeain.  Gey. 

He  Minis  In  chains 
Tarn  drowsy  prophet,  sod  bis  limbs  eveietraiju, 

l>ryten, 

4.  To  check;  repress;  hinder;  deter.— 5t.  To 
force. 


Her  spotless  c 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  tnwtrain  j  ami  foiir  d. 

3Ao*.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  i. 

constralnable  |  kon-stra'na-bl),  a.  [<  constrain 
+  -eihie  ;  =  F.  contraignaUe.]  That  may  be 
constrained,  forced,  or  repressed ;  subject  to 
constraint  or  to  restraint;  subject  to  compul- 
sion. 

Before  Navatlan  a  uprlvok.  no  mao  was  conrt rainaJUt  to 
eonfeaa  poMlcly  any  sin.       Hooktr,  Eoclea.  Polity,  vt.  I. 

constrained  (kon-strand'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  con- 
strain, c;]_  Produced  by  constraint,  especially 
in  opposition  to  nature ;  manifesting  constraint, 
especially  internal  constraint  or  repression  of 
emotion :  ss,  a  constrained  voice ;  a  «o<t*frainci/ 
manner. 

The  scars  upon  your  honour  ...  he 
Does  pity,  aa  cersafraiisast  blemishes, 
Not  as  deeerv'd.  Shot.,  A.  and  ft,  IIL  11. 

constrainedly  (kon-stra'ned-11),  adr.  By  con- 
straint; by  compulsion. 

constralner  i;kon-stra'ner),  n.  One  who  con- 
strains. 

constraint  (kon-strftnt'),  n.  [<  ME.  constreint, 
constrtynte,  cvntitrent,  <  OF.  "constraint*,  con- 
trainte,  F.  eonfralitfc,  orig.  fem.  of  'conjitraiNt, 
t^&i t$ efw  t^J^"  OsT  ^ftti,i'tv*iinfifr*t  i.  onstrftiii  .  H4M^ 
ron  vfram.]  1.  Irresistible  force,  or  its  effect ; 
any  force  or  power,  physical  or  moral,  which 
compels  to  act  or  to  forbear  action ;  compul- 
sion ;  coercion ;  restraint. 

Pted  the  flock  of  (loil,  .  .  .  taking  the  oversight  thereof, 
not  hy  emtninl,  but  willingly.  1  Pet.  v.  i 

Thro  Ion.  Imprisonment  and  h^d^mn,^  ^  ^ 
77 


therefore  under  the  lest*  constraint  As  measure  of  the 
constraint,  U  taken  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every  mass 
into  the  square  of  its  departure  from  free  motion. 

Quoted  in  Mind,  IX.  tag. 
-Syn.  L  Violence,  necessity,  coordon.   See /ores,  n. 
constraintivet  (kon-etran'tiv),  a.   [<  constraint 
+  -ire.]    Having  power  to  compel. 

Not  through  any  constralnina:  necessity,  or  neasfrata 
ffr*  vow,  hut  on  a  voluntary  cliolee. 

H.  Carrie,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  RsL  IK. 

constrict  (kon-strlkt'),  r.  f.  [<  L.  constrietus, 
pp. of  rottfnnpm^  draw  together:  see  wasfrain, 
ooBsfrinjjf.]  1.  To  draw  together  in  any  part 
or  at  any  point  by  internal  force  or  action  :  con- 
tract ;  cause  shrinkage  or  diminution  of  bulk, 
volume,  or  capacity  in:  as,  to  ronsfrirf  a  canal 
or  a  duct.—  2.  To  compress  in  one  part  by  ex- 
ternal force ;  squeeze ;  bind  ;  cramp. 
Such  thills^  aarviufrM  the Abree.  ArtmlAnot,  Ailments, 
constrict  ( kon-strikt ' ),  a.  [<  L.  constrietus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Same  as  constricted. 
constricted  (kon-strik'ted),  p.  a.  [<  constrict 
+  -evf2.]  Drawn  together;  compressed  or  con- 
tracted; straitened;  cramped:  as,  the  middle 
of  an  hour-glass  is  cvyufricfnJ.  gpecltlcall v — («>  In 
>">.  and  uuvf.  ooiitracled  or  tiirhtened  so  aa  to  be  aiualler 
In  soma  parts  than  in  others :  aa,  a  evntlrictett fcod  ;  a  mn- 
tlrvttd  urethra. 

Some  among  the  cells  in  the  microacoplc  fields  are  seen 
to  be  elongated  and  constricted  Into  an  lionr-glaaa  shape 
In  the  intditle.  S.  B.  Ittrrick.  Plant  life,  p.  Sf. 

(6)  In  enfom. :  (1)  Suddenly  and  dlsproportlonally  more 
slender  lu  any  part :  as.  an  abdumsn  fonjtrietrd  in  (lie 
(!)  Much  more  slender  than  the  neighboring 
:  aa.  a  ooWricferf  Joint  of  the  antenna. 

Dn  (kon-strik'shtjn).  »•  [=  F.  con- 
striction =  Pr.  constriecM  '=  Sp.  constriction  =i 
Pg,  constriccdo  =  It.  costrizione,  <  IA*.  constric- 
fiofa-),  <  L.  constringerc,  pp.  constrietus,  con- 
strict: see  ronstrai*.  constrict.]  1,  The  act 
or  process  of  constricting :  the  state  of  being 
constricted,  (a)  A  drawing  together  or  into  smaller 
compass  by  some  intrinsic  means  or  action :  shrinkage  in 
on*  or  more  parte ;  contraction.  (»)  Tbo  operation  of  com- 
pieeaing  bv  eternal  force;  a  ai|iteezlng  or  cramping  by 
pressing  upun  „r  binding:  compreealon  by  eatranvous 
means 

2.  The  result  of  constricting ;  a  constricted  or 
narrowed  part. 

Oonstrictipedes  (kon-strik-ti-pS'dex),  a.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  L.  constrietus,  drawn  together,  constrict- 
ed (see  constrict),  +  pes,  pi.  pedes,  =  E./oof.] 
In  omffA.,  a  subclass  of  birds,  proposed  by 
Hogg  in  1846  upon  physiological  considera- 
tions :  opposed  to  bis  tnconstrictipedes,  and  cor- 


He  supposed  the  eenatrfceor*  of  the  eyelid*  most  Is* 
strengthened  ln  Ibe  supercilious.      Jfortfmu  Srnalmu. 

2.  A  large  serpent  which  enTclopB  and  crushes 
its  prey  in  its  folds:  as,  the  boa-cows frietor.  See 
boa. —  3.  The  technical  gpecifia  name  of  the 
common  black-snake  of  North  America,  Basca- 
nion  constrictor.  See  cut  under  btaci-snake. — 
Constrictor  artmum.oneof  themusclca connecting  bran 
chut  arches  of  yacli  side  In  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates, 
aa  A  uipAiiio.  —  Constrictor  lath  ml  fauclum,  the  pals 
t<«tussus :  a  small  nm-clc  of  the  soft  palate  and  tongue, 
forming  the  posterior  pillar  ot  the  faucee.  —  Constrictor 
pharyiurls  superior,  medlus,  Inferior,  the  upper,  nild. 
die.  and  lower  linaryngeai  constrictors,  three  muscles  form- 
ing most  of  the  fleshy  wall  ot  the  human  pharynx,  having 
several  attachments  to  the  baae  of  the  akuU,  the  lower  Jaw, 
hynsd  bone,  larytia,  etc. 

13.  a.  Acting  as  a  constrictor;  constricting: 
as,  a  constrictor  muscle, 

Oonstrictores  (kon-strik-to'rfx),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  constrictor :  see  coNsfi'tefor.]  In  Ojipel's 
system  of  classification  (1811),  the  constrictors, 
a  family  of  ophidians ;  the  boas  and  pythons  of 
the  genera  Boa  and  ifryx.  See  Boida,  Pytt 
nida . 

constringe  Ogn-strinj'),  e.  f. ; 
stringed,  ppr.  constringing.  I* 
draw  together:  see  ronsfrais,  co 
cause  constriction  in ;  constrict  or 
tract  or  pucker;  astriuge. 

Strong  liquors  .  .  . 
cosgulsto  the  fluids. 


constrict.]  To 


the  fibres,  and 
AriwlhnM 

It  I  water  from  the  Dead  Sea},  ray  month  was 
a  If  It  hail  been  a  strong  allum  water. 

Aieocar,  lieecrfptlou  of  the  Eaat,  II.  i.  98. 

constringent  (kon-strin'jent),  a.  [an  F.  eon- 
stringent  =  Sp.  Pg.  eonsiringente  =  It.  costri- 
gnente,  <  L.  constringen ((-)*,  ppr.  of  constringcre, 
constrict : 
constriction : 
ing,  conti 
tringent. 

conatrnct  (kon-strukt'),  r.  [<  L.  construct**, 
pp.  of  roiwfrticre  (>  It.  costruirc,  construirt  —  Sp. 
Pg.  eonstrvir  =  Pr,  F.  constrvire  (>  D.  AoitJfrtte- 
ren  =  0.  ronsfrtiirrn  a  Dan.  H-o«sfri«Tf  =  Sw. 
konstruera) ;  cf.  cv>n»(rt«'),  heap  together,  build, 
make,  construct,  connect  grammatically  (see 
construe),  <  com-,  together,  +  strvere.  heap  up, 
pile:  see  gfntcfnrc.J  I.  froits.  1.  To  put  to- 
gether the  parts  of  In  their  proper  place  and 
order;  erect;  build;  form:  as,  to  construct  an 


ot :  see  constrain,  constringe.)  Causing 
stion:  having  the  quality  of  constrict- 
atracting,  or  pucker!  ug;  extremely  as- 


VKUUl  ,    dTCl  .  Oil! 

edifice  or  a  snip. 


InaNucula  to  the 


Bivalve  ahells  are  made  to  open 
a  number  of  patterns  Is  the  hince  ra 
long  row  nt  neatly  Interlocking  teeth 
simple  ligament  uf  a  Mussel ! 

Itaruin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  1ST. 

2.  To  devise  and  put  into  orderlv  arrangement ; 
form  by  the  mind;  frame;  fabricate; 
of:  as,  to  rtMtsfrwpf  a  story. 


reap* 
Bom 


tig  approximate 
ana  with 


ly  with  the  Altrices  of 
parte  and  with  the  Psilopades  or  Oymno- 
pades  of  Sundevall.  (Not  in  use.] 
constrictive  (kon-strik/tiv),  a.  [=  F.  constric- 
tif  =  Pr.  ooafnefiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  eonstrictieo  m  It. 
cosfrefheo,  <  LL.  constrictieu*.  <  L.  coasfricfiu, 
pp.  of  constringcre,  cot 
constrict.']    Tending  to 


tor  (kon-atrik'tor),  a.  and  a.  [=  F.  con- 
—  Sp.  Pg.  cosefricfor  =  It.  (wwfriftorr, 
costrittore,  <  NL.  constrictor,  <  I.,  constringcre, 
pp.  constrietus,  constrict :  see  «>»»lraisj,  cy>»- 
sfricf.]  I,  n.  1.  That  which  constricts,  con- 
tracts, or  draws  together ;  specifically,  in  etnat., 
a  muscle  which  draws  parts  together,  or  closes 
as,  &e« 


3t.  To  interpreter  understand;  conBtrne.— 4. 
To  draw,  as  a  figure,  so  as  to  fulfil  given  condi- 
tions. See  constructs, n,  4.  -  Syn.  1.  To  falxlcate, 
erect,  raise.— 1,  To  Invent,  originate,  frame,  make,  Insti- 
tute. See  iMutrsi. 

II.  intrans.  To 
struetion. 

Demolition  Is  undoubtedly  a  vulgar  task  ;  I 
glory  i>f  the  state smsn  Is  to  construct. 

Jfacaulay,  111  rube  so. 

construct  (kon ' strukt),  a.  [<  I.,  eonstructus, 
pp.:  see  tho  verb.]  In  gram.,  constituting  or 
expressing  connection  as  governing  substan- 
tive with  the  substantive  governed  Construct 

state,  lu  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages,  the  form 
of  a  noun,  generally  characterised  by  shortened  or  changed 
vowels,  used  before  another  noun  which  lu  Indo-Kuropean 
languages  would  be  In  Uie  genitive  case,  or  preceded  by 
»f.  It  may  therefore  be  translated  by  o/ appended  to  the 
governing;  noun,  and  the  distinctive  peculiarity,  aa  com- 
pared with  the  family  nt  language*  last  named,  ia  that  it 
b  the  governing  and  not  the  governed  noun  which  la  al- 
tered In  form. 

Bel  *  consort  waa  named  Beltt  (for  belat  III  K.  7,  col.  I 
S,  on  account  of  the  preceding  e),  court  met  ilalt  of  heltu, 
"lady."  ^mer.  Jour.  MM,  VIII.  !S8. 

constructer  (kgn-struk'ter),  n.  Same  as  cos- 
sfrscfor. 

n.  [=  D.  kon- 
Sw.  konstruk- 
tion,  <  F.  construction  =  Pr.  constructio,  eostruetio 
ss  Sp.  coMgfrsjcWon  =  Pg.  construcedo  ss  It.  co- 
struzione,  <  L.  con*fr*ic<to(n-),  <  construere,  pp. 
ronsfnii-fsM,  construct:  see  construct,  r.]  1. 
The  act  of  building  or  making;  the  act  of  de- 
rising  and  forming ;  fabrication. 

Prom  the  raft  or  canoe  ...  to  the  roiufrwiiew  of  a 
ves«el  capable  of  conveying  a  i 
to  a  distant  coast,  the  p 
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9.  The  way  or  form  in  which  a  thing  is  built 
the  manner  of  putting  together 
of  a  building,  a  ship,  a  machine,  < 


the 
or  a 


or  matte 

(>uii--<.  u- 

system;  structi 
An  astrolabe  uf  peculiar  evnttnetlm.  H  Vk.,'1 

3.  That  which  is  constructed ;  a  structure. 

The  tiertod  when  those  old  miuf  risottos*  [mounds)  »m 
deserted  U  ...  tar  hack  io  the  put 

J.  D.  Baldtein,  Anc.  Anerrica,  p.  M. 

4.  In  gcom.,  a  figure  drawn  so  aa  to  satisfy 
given  conditions ;  the  method  of  drawing  such 
a  figure  with  given  mathematical  instruments, 
especially  with  rule  and  compasses. 

Prv>l*MUl4im  In  gcormdry  appear  hi  a  double  form :  they 
ripre**  that  *  certain  figure,  drawn  tn  a  certain  way,  aat- 
Ufje*  certain  condition*,  or  the)'  require  a  figure  to  1st-  »n 
constructed  that  certain  conditions  are  satisfied.  The 
Aral  tonn  la  the  theorem,  the  second  Hie  problem,  uf  eon- 
ttrufliun.  Peterten,  tr.  by  Uaageuseii. 

Two  linipie  harmonic  motions  at  right  angle*  to  one 
another,  ami  having  the  nine  period  ami  phase,  may  be 
'  1  inn.  a  alngle  simple  harmonic  motion  by  a 
nrccbely  the  same  aa  that  ot  the  r«  tango  l*r 
I  of  velocities. 

A.  tMlnirti,  Prtti.  of  Physics,  p.  (IS. 

5.  In  gram.,  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  and 
connection  of  words  in  a  sentence  according  to 
established  usages  or  the  practice  of  good  writ- 
ers aud  speakers;  syntactical  arrangement. 

What  elae  there  la.  ho  Jumbles  together  In  inch  a  lost 
SMHtrawtwn  aa  no  man.  either  Inttefd  or  unletter  d,  wilt 
be  able  to  piece  up.     Mill  on.  Apology  for  sroectytnnuua. 

6.  The  act  of  construing;  the  manner  of  un- 
derstanding or  construing  the  arrangement  of 
words,  or  of  explaining  facts;  attributed  sense 
or  meaning ;  explanation ;  interpretation. 

He  tluxll  And  tile  letter  ;  obaerre  hla  eonafnirrion  of  It. 

Skat..  T.  X.,  iL  1 
Fool  wresting,  and  Imposalldc  eonitruelir,n. 

It.  Jo!won.  sejanua,  IIL  L 
Wherein  I  have  heretofore  l*en  faulty. 
Let  your  oonarruernm*  mildly  pas*  It  over. 

rursf.  broken  ncart.lv.  2. 
Religion  .  .  .  produrca  good  will  towards  men.  and 
put*  the  txuldeai  eonafrucrtun  upon  every  accident  that 
befalls.  Spectator,  No.  4H3. 

Specifically— 7.  In  lav:  (a)  Interpretation;  in- 
telligent reading  with  explanation,  such  aa  to  de- 
fine the  meaning.  (6)  An  altered  reacting  of  the 
textof  an  instrument, designed  tomakeelcaran 
ambiguity  or  uncertainty  in  its  actual  exprea- 
aion,  or  to  show  it*  application  to,  or  exclusion 
of,  matters  which  upon  its  face  are  not  clearly 
included  or  excluded. — 8.  -Vtiut.,  the  method 
of  ascertaining  a  ship's  course  by  means  of 
trigonometrical  problems  and  diagrams. —  0. 
In  mttstc,  the  composition  of  a  work  according 
to  an  appreciable  plan.— 10.  In  the  " 
t.,  a  synthesis  of  arbitrarily 

Man  of  equations,  in  aig.,  the 
iclloti  of  a  Birurc  representing  the  equation  or  eu,ua. 
Horn.  -  Pregnant  construction.  See  rrtjiwai. 
constructional  (kon-struk'shon-al),  a.  [(.con- 
struction +  -al.\  Pertaining  to  construction,  in 
any  sense  of  that  word;  specifically,  deduced 
from  construction  or  interpretation. 
Nymtktlii'&t  grant*  and  ctmarrtwvfinu^i  conveyances. 

WaltrtauJ,  rhargr  on  the  Rticharlst,  p.  40. 
tint  iron  no  longer  greatly  Interest*  u*  rxcept  f<ir  Interior 
ronrtrucfionm'  rxpedicnta.  -     The  Century,  A  Will.  £11. 

conatrnctionally  (kon-stnik'shon-al-i),  <i>ir.  1. 
In  a  constructional  manner  or  use ;  in  construe- 


The  uae  of  wood  amifruviianaifu  should  be  discarded. 

.  Iteeeipte,  Sd  nr..  p.  S/i 

;  by 


to  verbal 


2.  With  refi 
construing. 

COnstmctionirt  (kon-struk'shgn-lst),  «.  t< 
cos/tfrtirfws  +  -isf.]  One  who  construes  or 
interprets  law  or  the  terms  of  an  agreement, 
etc.:  generally  with  a  limiting  adjective. — 
Strict  constructionist,  one  who  favors  exact  and  rigid 
construction,**  of  law*;  a|wlflealty,  In  V.S.  Ai*f„on»  who 
advocate*  a  strict  construction  of  the  pmvialona  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  1'nited  state*,  with  capeciaJ  reference 
to  the  rigllta  of  the  Individual  State*.  Tile  Anil-Federalist 
party,  the  fsrusocratic  RcpuMicans  who  succeeded  theai. 
and  tint  DemtM-ratlc  lurty  have  In  general  been  strict  corn 
•tractlonUU  :  th.  F.deraltsls  Whig*,  and  modem  Repub- 
lican* ltave  been  chnitly  broad  or  lno*o  constructionist*. 

construction-way  (kon-atruVshon-wa),  ».  A 


portation  of  I 
a  railroad. 


in  constructing 


constructive  (kim-«truk'tlv).  <i.    [=  OF.  and 

P.  construct!/  =  "Pr.  rotuiimrliu  =  Pg.  eongfrac- 
flt'o,  i  L.  as  if  •cojwfrscfifua,  <  eon*fraWf«jt,  pp. 
of  enssfrurrr.  construct :  see  construct,  r.1  1. 
Capable  of  constructing,  or  of  being  employed 
in  construe! ion  ;  formative;  shaping. 

gen  ..f  Watt,  Fulton.  Ark«rlght 

A'DlatffOrw,    laaUAyt,   1<I  HT  ,  J*.  5ft. 
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at  not  a  mat  philosopher,  because  he  had  no 
o>ft*fru<?fiFe  talent,— he  could  not  build  a  *y*tem  of  phi- 
losophy. The  Century,  XXVII.  ltd. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  act  or  process 
of  construction;  of  the  nature  of  construction. 

He  iMarkuitardl  brought  In  the  received  «<«*rrwfi»» 
form  of  hla  day.  B.  A.  Prtnan,  Venice,  p.  IKi. 

Architectural  ornament  la  of  two  klnda,  eimlrvetiee  and 
decorative.  Ity  the  former  are  meant  all  tlioee contrivances, 
such  aa  capital*,  laracketa,  vaulting  aliafta.  and  the  like, 
which  acrvv  to  exptalu  or  give  evpreaaiou  t-i  the  construe- 
lioa.  J.  reryiumm,  Iliat.  Arch..  I.  31. 

»latiatks  are  the  barkbone  of  c.ni<rrt*rtnv  history. 

The  Athemrtiui.  Jan.  14,  lass,  p.  47. 

3.  Atnrmative:  inferring  a  result  from  a  rule 
and  the  sultsumption  of  a  case  under  the  rule : 
applied  to  arguments.— 4.  Deduced  by  con- 
struction or  interpretation ;  not  directly  ex- 
pressed, but  inferred;  imputed,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  actual:  applied,  iu  frjtr,  to  that  which 
amounts  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  an  act,  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  was  really  and  inten- 
tionally performed. 

HtljKllntloiu,  erpreaaett  or  Implied,  forma]  or  eaa*tru<-- 
tine.  I'alejf. 

The  doctrine  of  eioufrwr/ttw  trraaon  waa  U*rrfbly  ciunt- 
plineil  In  the  case*  of  Hurdett,  Stacy,  and  Walker. 

.<iruii>,  Comat.  Hlat.,  |  57S. 

Constructive  contempt,  delivery,  dilemma,  escape, 
eviction,  fraud,  imprisonment,  malice,  mlleajre,  no- 
tloe,  trust,  etc.  See  the  notiua,  —  Constructive  total 
loaa,  in  marine  inturawe,  occurs  when  thn  thing  ln»lirett 
and  damaajed  Is  not  actually  wholly  loat,  but  recovery  ia 
highly  Improbable,  or  recovery  and  repairs  would  ctart 
more  than  the  thing  would  be  worth  after  being  repaired. 
A  right  to  recover  agalnvt  the  Iniurera  for  a  omatnictlvu 
txital  Iom  U  secured  by  notice  ot  *haud>>mncnt  given  by 
Oie  owner*  the  Inauren. 
constructively  (kgn-struk'tiv-li ),  aih .  In  a  con- 
structive manner,  jtpreiaeslly  nn  Ily  way  of  coo- 
atructlon  or  Interpretation ;  by  fair  inference. 

A  neutral  ahould  have  had  notice  of  a  blockade, 
actually,  by  a  formal  notice  from  the  blockading 
r»iufruof»eWy,  by  notice  to  hU  itoveniment. 

Chaneeitor  Kent,  Core,,  I.  I  147. 
I  'elemental*  may  be  Immoral  In  thcmaclvn*,  oreonafriae- 
fireiw  immoral  on  account  of  their  known  lymlioliftm. 

r.  A".  Clifi.rA,  Lecture*.  II.  S14. 

(b)  For  the  purpoae  of  building  or  construction. 

The  Kahykmtan*  and  Assyrians  never  serin  to  have  used 
atone  roswrnierifWy,  except  a*  the  revetment  of  a  terrace 
wall.  /  Feryusnm,  Hut-  Arch  ,  I.  Iks, 

constructiveness  (kon-struk'tiv-nes),  n.  In 
))*rrn„  the  tendency  to  construct  in  general, 
supposed  Hot  to  be  an  independent  faculty,  but 
to  take  its  particular  direction  from  other  fac- 
ulties. It  is  said  to  bo  large  in  painters,  sculp- 
tors, mechanicians,  and  architects.  See  cut 
under  phrenology. 

constructor  (kon-stmk'tor).  n.  [=  P.  mnttruc- 
tc»r  (>  D.  ,-oMrrKA-e-ur  =  Dan.  T*m»ukttr)  = 
8p.  Pg.  anwtnetor  =  It.  aatrullvrr,  <  ML.  rtm- 
utruclor,  <  I*,  coas/raerc,  pp.  romtrratcfa*,  build, 
construct:  see  iiinnlrirt,  r.l  1,  One  who  con- 
structs or  makes;  specifically,  a  builder. 
A  co«*f  ructtrr  ot  dials.        Jvbuerm,  Rambler,  No.  101 

Social  courage  l»  eaactly  Hm'  virtue  In  which  the  c»n. 
*imi  of  a  government  will  alwav*  think  Ihrmselxw 
least  able  Ui  Indulge.  J.  Hurley,  Burke,  p  140 

At  prt^ent  no  question  1*  exciting  more  attcntbin  amnna; 
our  eot\Mtrueiere  than  tiiat  of  tlie  alrengtli  of  materiala 

Seienee,  III.  211. 
2f  One  who  constructs  or  interprets. 

Seeing  no  power  but  death  can  atop  the  coal  of  111 
tongue*,  nor  Imagination  of  men*  mlnda,  lest  toy  owns 
retaU.ini  of  tbisse  har.1  eurnt*  niluht  by  mm  e/.4urrwrorr 
bee  made  doubttull,  I  haue  thought  it  beat  to  Inaert  the 
uxamluatioiia  of  Uio*e  proceedluga. 

Capt  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  U  20a. 

Sometimes  written  eoHntrHclt  r. 
Chief  constructor.  In  naval  ailinlnlamtlon,  the  officer 
charged  with  Use  general  sunorvlalon  of  oooMructton  b.r 
tin-  navy.  In  the  United  States  he  I*  the  head  ot  the 
Bureau  of  Conktructlon  and  Repairs  In  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment.- Naval  constructor,  an  orHcer  in  the  V.  K  navy 
Waring  the  relative  rank  uf  lieutenant. 

coristructure  (kon-struk'tur),  a.  [<  OP.  <•<»«- 

sfrttrfure  =  It.roslmffsra,  <  ML.  •coMgfmc/sra,  < 
li,  rmutrvere,  construct :  see  con*truct,  and  of, 
sfntcfure.]  If.  Construction;  structure;  fabric. 

They  shall  the  earth'*  con*fnsc/iire  tlnsely  bind. 

Maatsasra 

2.  In  Sfotx  laic,  a  mode  of  industrial  accession, 
whereby,  if  a  house  bo  repaired  with  the  ma- 
terials of  another,  the  materials  accrue  to  the 
owner  of  the  house,  full  repartition,  however, 
being  due  to  the  owner  of  the  materials, 
construe  (kon'*»r<>  or  koti-strfi'),  r.  (.:  pret.and 
pp.  mssfracrf,  ppr.  o>**tr«ing.  [Ijtrly  mod.  E. 
tiften  conttlrr;  <  ME.  co«/ifru<  »,  ennxtmrrn,  con. 
atrue,  intrTpret,  <  L,  voattl lltm  construe,  con- 
struct: see  CHHxtrNft,  r  ]  1.  To  arrange  the 
words  of  in  their  natural  order:  reduce  the 
"  i  of  from  a  transposed  to  a  natural  order, 


consubstantlation 

io  an  to  demonstrate  the  sense;  hence, 
pret.  and,  when  applied  to  a  foreign  " 
translate  I  as,  to  construe  a  sentence  ; 
strut  Greek,  I*atin,  or  French. 

t'hlldron  tsreth  compelled  for  to  leve  hire  ownc  langage, 
and  for  to  ootufrtsr  hir  leaaouna  and  here  thynge*  in 
Frenche.  .  .  .  Now  [A.  1:  |»»I|  ...  In  alle  the  gran  ere> 
■cole*  of  Engelond,  cllildren  leveth  Frenche.  Slid  evnttrn- 
rth  and  lemeth  an  I  In  I  Eiigllisrhe. 

Treriea.  tr.  of  Illgilen  *  Polychnsilcon,  II.  liB. 

He  1  Vinrlll  I*  eo  very  figurative  that  he  require*.  I  may 
allnuet  suy,  a  grammar  apart  to  ronsf  rue  him 

/'eydrs.  Fraf. 
Hence — 2.  To  interpret;  explain;  i 
dcrstand  the  tneauing  of;  rentier. 

If  iinepto-tlr  flea 

Have  warm'd  thla  old  man'a  bo*om,  we  might  eoisatraa* 

111*  word*  to  fatal  sense.        FtirJ,  broken  Heart,  iv.  1. 

Ill*  [Stuyveaant  *|  haughty  refnaal  to  mlHiilt  to  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  commissioner*  was  e«netrue%t  into  a  con- 
soouanesa  ot  guilt.  Jrrino,  Kntckerlsx'ker,  p.  a*j. 

- 8vn.  Interpret,  Rentier,  etc.  (see  tranetateX  Consfme, 
Consfntrt.  "'To  eonelrw  means  to  Interpret,  to  show  the 
tneauing;  to  etmetruet  nreatis  Uj  build  :  wv  may 
sentence,  a*  in  translation,  or  etrnttruet  It,  a*  I 
ticm."  .1.  v  llitt,  Kbctoric,  p.  50. 
constupratet  (kon'stu-prat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
etnutmprated,  ppr.  constuprating.  [<  Ij.  roagfit- 
pratu*,  pp.  of  eoHntuprart,  <  com-  (intensive)  + 
ttuprarc,  ravish,  <  *fu»>rit»i,  defilement.]  To 
violate;  debauch;  deflower.  Burton. 
constuprationt  (kon-stu-pra'shon),  it.  [-  P. 
conetupralion  (obs.),  <  L.  as  if  *eosjiriti>rfifio(a-), 

<  eorurftipm rr,  pp.  constupratiu,  ravish :  see  ros- 
sfapro-ff.]  The  act  of  ravishing;  violation;  de- 
filement   Bp.  Hall. 

consubslst  (kon^tub-eist'),  r.  i.    [<  con-  +  stth- 
m*t.\    To  subsist  together.  [Rare.] 
TwoeeneuW,^,  ^  NMar,,  n.  xivt. 

TOTlaTlbBtantUl  (kon-eitb-etan'shal),  a.  [=F. 
eoMMbttanttcl  =  Sp.  contmUtncial  =  Pg.  contml>- 
»ttincial  =  It.  coumutansiale,  <  LL.  conitubstan- 
tialut,  <  I.,  cum-,  together,  +  substantia,  sub- 
stance :  see  substance .  substantial.']  Having  the 
same  substance  or  essence ; 

tlirlat  J<«ia, .  .  .  coeternal  and  e 
Father  and  with  the  Holle  Ohoet. 

iJnt-VWJ.  in  Foxe'a  Martyrs,  p.  1«*S. 
"  r'onniasrilnriiif  with  the  Father  "  U  nothing  more  than 
"  n-ally  one  with  the  Father,'  being  adopted  to  meet  the 
evasion  of  the  Ariana. 

J.  II.  .Vesroian,  Oram.  i«f  Aaaent.  p.  138. 

consubstantialism  (kon-sub-atan'shal-ixm), 
[<  eon-substantial  +  -ism.)  The  doctrine  of  eo 
substantiality. 

consubstantialist  (kon-stib-«tan'shnl-ist),  n. 
f  <  roajruosftinrid/  +  -i*f.]  One  who  tx-lieves  that 
the  Father,  the  Hon,  and  the  Holy  (lliost  exist 
in  consubstantiality. 

COUSUbstantiality  ( kon-sub-«tan-ahi-al'i-ti).  n. 
[=  P.  consubstantialiU  =  Sp.  contrustanciahdad 
aw  I'g.  consubstancialittadc  =  H.  consustanziahtd, 

<  LL.  consubstantialita(t-)s,  <  consubslantialis, 
consubstantial :  see  eo«e*«tVfon(i«/.]  The  qual- 
ity of  lieing  eonsulistautial ;  existence  in  the 
same  substance;  |>articip«tion  in  the  same  na- 
ture: as,  the  coeternity  and  consubstantiality  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father. 


of  eon- 


fan  the  answerer  himself  unriddle  tl 
Incarnation,  fathom  the  undivided  Trini 
sfunriafiry  of  the  Eternal  Soil,  with  all  hi 
aminatioti* T   ItryiUn,  Ihtchcs*  of  Ytrik'fl 


le  ftecreta  of  the 
!y,  or  the  coneno. 
readilurs  and  ex- 
I'ajier  larfeodcd. 

consubstantially  (kon-sub-stan'shal-i),  adv. 
In  a  consubstantial  manner. 

COnrabst&ntiate  (kon-eub-stan'shi-at),  r.;  pret. 
and  pp.  consubslttntiatcd,  ppr.  cimsuhxlantiating. 
f<  Nlj.  cwnsit/wfdsfiVifMe-,  pp.  of  consuhttantiare, 
<  L.  com-,  tttgether,  +  substantia,  substance :  nee 
sultstance,  substantiate-,  and  cf.  consubstantial.] 
L  trans.  To  unite  in  one  common  subetance 
or  nature,  or  regard  aa  so  united.  [Hare-] 

They  are  driven  to  eoneubstantiate  and  Incorporate 
f'lirtftt  with  element*  sacramental,  or  to  tran*uh»tantiate 
ami  change  their  aubstanre  Into  his :  and  so  the  one  to 
hold  hltn  really.  I«tt  InvlaiMy.  moulded  up  with  the  auls- 
atanc*  of  tlleae  rletueuts— the  other  to  hkle  him  tinder 
the  only  vUilde  sliew  of  liresd  and  wine,  the  ■ub*tan.« 
whereof,  aa  they  imagine,  U  alioUihed,  and  hi*  siscceeded 

-,  Ecclea.  Polity,  v.  |  «7  (f>rd  M9.\ 


sill  Man 


To 


the  doctrine  of 


The  eimntftantinl iny  fhureh  and  prteat 
imiintoii  to  the  t'alvlntat. 

l*.yfe«,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  loss. 

vO  (kon-ftub-stan'shi-at),  a.  [< 
nmsubstantiatus.  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Same 
as  consubstantial.  Ftltham. 
consubstantiation  ikon-aub-stan-ehi-a'shon), 
t».    [=  P.  coNgwosfnnfi'afjon  a=  Sp 
a  I'g.  consubstancuiedo  i  ' 
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consubstantlatlon 

e,  <  NL.  eon*ubita»tiatio(n-),  <  contvbttanH- 
art:  see  consubstantiate,  t.\  The  doctrine  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  coexist  in  and 
with  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  although 
the  latter  retain  their  nature  as  bread  and  wine : 
opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Iron- 
substantiation.  The.  Urn  cmmiManiiailm  ts  em- 
ployed In  the 


trans.  1.  To  ask  advice  of;  seek  the  opinion 
of  as  a  guide  to  one's  own  judgment ;  have  re- 
course to  for  information  or  instruction :  as,  to 
consult  a  friend,  a  physician,  or  a  book. 
They  were  content  to  mint  Mbrartox.  WhtmU. 
He  gives  on  account  of  this  episode  In  but  career,  which 
Is  well  worth  rnmaUttuj.  A.  IhJmm,  ItiC  to  .Steele,  p.  xxxr. 


bv  nun.  Lutheran  writers,  lo  deeijj 
of  the  Savluur's  presence  111  the  Hu 


Lulhcran  ticw 
The  Lutheran 
pteit  tula  term  to 


express  her  view,  but  baa  aiwaya  and  repeatedly  rejected 
li*r  ofllclal  detlaratl'-'in. 


Church,  however,  baa  never  um 
aspnaa  her  rlew.  but  baa  aiway- 
it,  and  the  meaning  it  conveys,  in 

IlSS  (the  Lnlherana]  belli  ve  that  the  real  bod)'  and 
blood  of  oar  Lord  It  united  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
through  the  consecration,  with  Uie  bread  and  wine,  aixi 
are  received  with  and  under  them  In  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord  *  supper.   Tllii  la  called  mn«fci(a»lul ion.    li  nker. 

They,  therefore,  err.  alio  ear  that  we  believe  In  linpa- 
nallou,  or  that  Chrfcl  b  In  the  bread  and  wine.  Nor  are 
thoae  correct  who  chance  na  with  believing  •ubnanatkiu, 
that  Christ  la  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wlue.  And 
eqnslli  groundless  tt  the  oharge  of  <rmm>»<<tnliatim,  or 
the  belief  that  the  body  awl  bh»«1  ..f  Chriat  are  chanced 
Into  one  substance  with  the  bread  and  wine  . 
Ui*  LnUicrsn  Church  nn 
nlsc,  and  bi  actually 

.(tram.lL 

consuetude  (kon'gwf-tud),  n.  [<  mi-:.  wm> 
favie,  <  OF.  consuetude,  consietude  =  OSp.  eomue- 
tnd  ■>  It.  roMuc tudine,  <  L.  consuetudo  (-tudin-), 
custom:  see  custom.]    1.  Custom;  usage. 

I  bablt  la  formed  by  the  frequent  repe- 
i  action  or  passion,  and  that  tliia  repe- 
irusttut*  at  custom. 

Sir  "'.  Hamilton,  MeUph.,  x. 
A  series  of  conaiatrut  Judgments  I  tu  Roman  law|  of  thia 
aort  built  up  «aa  lu  the  strictest  aenie  a  law  based  on  row- 
include.  Xnevc  Brit,,  XX.  M 

S.  That  to  which  one  is  ace 
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lsth,  ism,  consular  irorernment  waa  abollahed,  sod  he 
waa  proclaimed  emperor. 

3.  In  international  laic,  an  agent  appointed  and 
commissioned  by  a  sovereign  state  to  reside  in 
a  foreign  city  or  town,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  its  citizens  aud  commerce  there,  and  to  col- 
lect and  forward  information  on  industrial  and 
economic  matters.  lie  does  not  usually  repre- 
sent his  government  as  a  diplomatic  agent  in 
any  sense. 

for?u^'^  *j^j^srs& 

commercial  intervals  of  the  Mate,  and  especially  of  I  la  in.  The  senate  owna  lie  grath 

dividual  cliUcna  or  aul.Jeels,  are  called  hm*  Who  with  so  great  a  aoul 

■Way,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Uw,  |  85. 

4t.  A  senator  of  Venice. 

Many  of  the  cowvls .  .  . 
Are  at  the  duke  a  already. 

Slut.,  (ilhello,  I.  % 


conBulafet  ikon'sul-aj),  n.  [<  OP.  consulage, 
consulatgc ;  as  consul  T  -stpr.  J   A  < 


to  thy  house  by  cutting  off 
llab.  it.  10. 


At  Ok 
»f  Legist 


1  may  out  leu  I 
..f  the  » 


A  C'lvnietudinary 

£otVr,  M-*.  Cauilogru 


(kon'sul),  n. 


f  the  Abbey  of  St  Kdniunda  Hury. 
t  by  Msatera,  Cambridge,  p.  ct. 
Without  noticing  the  title  of  St.  Oamund  1  book,  our 
ehronlcler  describes  Its  object  to  lie  thai  of  regulating  the 
ecclcalaatlcsl  servicr ;  and  he  ranka  It  among  thoae  wrlt- 
of  the  period,  were  known  under 
I  aiiuellatl-Hi,  CufuruefMifirwry. 

Buck,  Church  uf  our  FstlM-ra.  L  11. 

f<  ME.  consul  =  OF.  and 
P.  consul  —  I'r.  consm,  cossol  —  Sp.  Fg.  consul 
=  It.  console,  console)  =  P.  kfinsul  =  G,  consul  = 
Dan.  Bw.  konsul,  <  L.  consul,  OI*.  eonsol,  coxol, 
a  consul ;  prob.  <  consulerc,  deliberate,  consult: 
sec  consul:,  counsel.]  1.  One  of  the  two  chief 
magistrates  of  tlie  ancient  Roman  republic,  an- 
nually chosen  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in  the 
tint  asea  of  Kuiihi  they  were  liotn  elected  fmm  patrician 
or  nohle  famlliea,  but  about  .107  n.  c  tbe  people  otitalued 
the  prlTilege  of  electing  one  of  the  conaula  from  anions 
Uiemaelvea,  and  aunietUuea  both  were  plelietana.  the  oibee 
of  nmaul  waa  retained  uniter  the  eniidre,  but  wat  confined 
cblelly  to  Judicial  functiona,  the  prealdcncy  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  charge  of  public  jnunca.  and  waa  ultimately 
ktriptiod  of  all  power,  though  remaining  the  highest  dia- 
tini'tlnn  of  a  aubjoct ;  it  waa  often  aaiomed  by  the  einper- 
ora,  and  finally  dluppewrrd  In  Uie  sixth  century  .4.  P. 
2.  In  FreneM  hist.,  the  title  given  to  the  three 
supreme  magistrates  of  the  French  republic 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Directory  in  17H9. 

-Napoleon  Bonaparte  bad  the  title  of  first  consul,  and  lib 
odleaguea  were  Cambnoi  rva  and  Lebrnn.  The  not  .-••n- 
•ul  waa  the  chief  executive;  lie  pn>mulgate<l  lawa  named 
loeirfbera  of  cmincft  of  atate,  luiltlaleri,  and  amliaaaadon. 
etc..  the  second  and  third  eonauU  tiarlntf  <iuly  a  ,UIIU-ra- 
tlve  voice.  By  popular  vote  Napidcon  waa  chosen  convul 
lor  Ufa  August  Sd,  lwi.  and  by  a  vote  of  the  senate.  May 


association ;  companionship. 

Let  ua  Buck  the  ■weetucsa  of  those  axTectiona  and  row. 
sustudst  that  grow  near  ua.  These  old  ahoea  are  esay  lo 
the  fee*.  Kmenon,  Ksasya,  1>I  aer.,  p.  flu, 

oonfraetudinal  (kon-swe-tu'di-nal),  a.  [<  OF. 
Co nsue t ueii nal,  <  ML.  'consuetuSnalis  (in  adv. 

consuetuiio  (-fsdiV),  custom:  see  conawcftM/r, 
fwdm,]  Customary. 

consuetudinary  (kon-swe-tu'di-na-ri),  a.  and  n. 
|=  OF.  atnsuetudineUre,' V.  eonsuttudinaire  = 

narius,  <  L.  cossttffado  (-fadis-),  custom:  see 
consuetude,  custom.  \  L  o.  Customary — Con- 
suetudinary ur  customary  law  lin  cuinKllattnctlon 
to  written  or  er*/ii/ory  low),  that  law  which  la  derived  by 
immemorial  cuatom  from  remote  an  Utility,  such  la  the 
coeunion  taw  of  Scotland. 

Tbeae  provinces  (Navarre  and  the  Basque |,  until  quite 
recently,  rigidly  Instated  upon  compliance  with  their  c»- 
rvf ud/nary  fay.  Awcyc.  He,,. ,  1 X .  810. 

LT.  n. ;  pi.  consuetudinaries  (-riz).  [<  ML. 
eonsuetudinarius  (sc.  L.  fiber,  a  Iwok),  a  ritual 
of  devotions:  see  I.]  A  book  containing  the 
ritual  and  ceremonial  regulations  of  a  monas- 
tic house  or  order;  an  ordinal  or  directory  for 
rvligiou*  houses,  or  for  .•i.ll.e.;r».s  iri.l  MB*- 
giate  churches  observing  monastic  discipline. 


consulate. 
II  We  delated  the  buuJmwae  of  the  Coiomfa.M 
A-rWKn,  Wary,  Nor.  s.  lSTt 

consular  (kon'sCi-lftr),  a.  and  n.  [(ME.  consu- 
ler,  n.,  a  consul')'  as"  F.  cosstttoirc  —  8p.  Pg.  con- 
sular =  It.  consolare,  consulart,  <  L.  eonsuUiris, 
<  consul,  a  consul:  see  nmm/.J  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  consuls  in  ancient  Rome,  Tjr  in 
recent  times  in  France,  or  to  their  office ;  per- 
taining to  or  characterised  by  the  office  of  con- 
sul: as,  the  consular  power;  a  consular  govern- 
ment. See  consul. — 2.  In  international  lav, 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  functions  of  a  con- 
sul (see  consul,  3) :  as,  the  consular  service.— 
Consular  agent,  an  officer  of  a  grade  subordinate  to  that 
of  conaul,  stationed  at  foreign  porta  of  small  cunimercisl 
Importance,  snd  charged  with  duties  similar  to  tlmse  of 
a  consul,  or 

lees  or  perquisite*  chanted  by  a 
tirtratrs, 

13.  n.  1.  In  ancient  Rome:  (a)  An  ex-con- 
sul, and  also,  under  tho  empire,  one  who  had 
held  the  insignia  of  a  consul  without  the  office. 

Jull  Cesar  first  being  eonaufar  A  eft  aone  the  Unit  cm- 
prow  r  of  Borne.  Joye,  Exposition  of  Daniel. 

(ft)  The  governor  of  an  imperial  province.- 
2t.  A  consul. 

The  pride  ot  the  courtlier*. 

CJsauccr,  Boethlus,  IL  prose  0. 

consulate  (kon'rju-lat),  s.  [=  F.  consulat  =  Hp. 
Pg.  consulado  =  tt.  cousolato  =  P.  konsulaat  = 
O.  consulat  —  Dan.  8w.  Iionsulat,  <  L.  consula- 
tus,  office  of  a  consul,  <  consul,  a  consul:  see 
consul  and  -ate3. )  1.  The  office  of  a  consul,  in 
either  the  political  or  the  legal  sense  of  that 
word. 

After  the  Alexandrian  expedition  the  Venetians,  wluiae 
conimerce  was  siiffrrins,  prevailed  on  Peter  lo  treat  for  a 
peace  with  Egypt,  whu-h  waa  lo  oaiahllsh  i")  prM  enm- 
tales  and  reduce  the  cuaiuiua  In  the  porta  of  the  Levant. 

.SrnMw,  Medieval  and  Modern  Ulat..p.  IDG. 

2.  In  international  lax:  (a)  The  office  or  juris- 
diction of  a  consul. 

By  this  Itbe  law  of  W|  the  President  waa  onlrml  to 
make  new  appointments  to  all  the  consulates,  which  were 
thereby  declared  vacant. 

.•ickuyier,  American  Diplomacy,  p,  45. 

(6)  The  premises  officially  occupied  by  a  con- 
sul.— 3.  Government  by  a  consnl  or  consuls; 
specifically,  the  government  which  existed  in 
France  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Pircetory, 
November  9th,  1790,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  empire.  May  18th,  1804.    See  consul,  2. 

Wuuld  not  the  world  have  thought  ...  that  the  cour- 
age 1  exerted  In  my  cumulate  was  merely  accidental  ? 

H\  JfefmulA,  tr.  of  Cicero,  VI.  I. 

consulate-general  (kon'gu-lit-jen'e-ral),  n. 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  consul-general. 


fused  to  reiNsnilic  a  consul  a«  a  dlpbibiatlr  ofllcer,  and 
"  Mr.  Marsh  induced  them  to  relax  the  rule,  to 
insulate  ;/eneral  of  any  forehro  country  to  be 
in  the  same  place  as  lla  lentlim. 

The  .\olt#n.  Dec  <l.  lte^S. 

consul-general  (kon'sul-jen'e-ral),  n.    A  dip- 
lomatic officer  having  the  supervision  of  all  the 
consulates  of  his  government  in  a  I 
(ry ;  a  chief  consul.    Abbreviated  C. 

The  salaries  of  the  resurufs-oewrul  vary  from  $4,000,  aa 
at  Antwerp,  to  glfl.msi,  as  at  Cairo  and  Calcutta. 

SrAuirfrr,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  »4. 

consulship  (kon'snl-ship).  n  [<  consul  +  -ski,,.] 
The  office  or  the  term  of  office  of  a  consul,  in 
nil  her  the  |M>litlfal  or  the  diplomatic  sense  of  the 
word :  as,  the  consulship  of  Cicero.    See  consul. 

Consult  (kon-sulf),  r.  [<  F.  consulter  =  Sp. 
Pg,  rvwm/fVir  =  It.  consultare.  <  L.  consultarr, 
deliberate,  consult,  frcq.  of  consulerc,  pp.  ron- 
sultus,  deliberate,  consider,  reflect  upon,  con- 
sult, ask  advice.  <  com-,  together,  +  -sulerc,  of 
uncertain  origin:  see  consul  and  counsel.]  L 


2.  To  have  especial  reference  or  respect  to,  in 
judging  or  acting;  eonsider;  regard. 

Wear*  .  .  .  toesnsufl  the  necessities  of  life,  rather  than 
matters  of  ornament  and  delight.        .Sir  Jt  L  Eetrnnge. 

to  Cat.  i, 
a  aoul  nmsulls  ila  safety. 

Atbtimn,  Cat*.  IL  S. 
m*ult  your  purse, 
a^asatifi.  Way  lo  Wealth. 

8t.  To  plan,  devise, 

Thou  hast 
many  people. 

II,  in  trans.  1.  To  seek  the  opinion  or  advice 
of  another,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  one's 
own  action  or  judgment:  followed  by  wll*. 

Kefaoboain  iwiuWtnf  teiltk  the  old  men.        I  KL  ill.  «. 

He  wlio  prays,  moat  evniult  first  inVA  his  heart. 

MM">,  Hkonoklsstss,  xvt 

2.  To  take  counsel  together;  confer;  deliber- 
ate in  common. 

Let  ua  consult  upon  U> morrow's  huainesa. 

S»«U.,Klc.lL  III.,  v.*. 

consult!  ikrin-sult'  or  kon'sult),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
sults —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  consulta,  <  ML.  eonsultus,  a 
council,  consulta,  deliberation,  L,  eonsultum,  a 
consultation,  a  decree,  resolution,  masc,  fern., 
and  neut..  respectively,  of  L.  eonsultus,  pp.  of 
coiunifere,  consult:  see  consult,  r.]  1.  A  meet- 
ing for  consultation  or  deliberation ;  a  council. 

But  lu  the  latter  part  of  hla  [rhartos  It's]  Ufa  ...  Ms 
secret  thoughts  were  communicated  but  to  few  :  and  those 
selected  uf  that  sort  who  were  .  .  .  able  lo  advise  him  in 
a  serious  witniil.  Pruden,  Ded.  of  King  Arthur. 

Immediately  the  two  main  bodies  withdrew,  under  their 
several  enaiirna,  to  Hie  farther  parts  of  the  lllHrury,  and 
thare  entered  Into  ralaxls  awl  ruiumfn  upon  the  present 


nevilt  nimn  the  pr,-*i  tit 
emergency.  Suifl,  Battle  of  Booka. 

2.  The  act  ot  consulting;  the  effect  < 
tation;  determination. 
AU  their  grave  conawfu  dissolved  in  smoke^^  ( 

consnlUble  I  kon-sul'ta-bl),  a.    [=  F.  corn 
ftlf.ctc;  &n  consult,  r.,  +  -able.]   Able  or  ready 
to  be  consulted. 

consultant  (kt>n-«ul'tant  ),  n.  [<  F.  ec«a»sifanf, 
orig.  pp.  of  consulter,  consult :  see  consult,  v.]  A 
phvsician  who  is  called  in  by  the  attending  phy- 
sician to  give  counsel  in  a  case. 

consultary  (kon-sul' ta-ri),  a.    [<  consult  + 

-arjl,]    Relating  to  consultation  Consultary 

response,  the  opinion  of  n  court  of  law  un  a  s|wrlal  case, 

consultation  (kon-sul-ta'shon),  ».  [s  F.  co«- 
sultation  =  Sp.  consultation  =  Pg.  consullacilo 
—  It.  i-foiyuffii -iriiic,  <  L.  consultatio(n-),  a  con- 
sultation, <  consultare.  pp.  eonsultalus.  consult : 
see  commit,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  consulting;  de- 
liberation of  two  or  more  persons  with  a  view 
to  some  decision;  especially,  a  deliberation  in 
which  one  party  acts  as  adviser  to  the  other. 

He  (Henry  I.]  first  instituted  the  form  of  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament:  lor  before  his  Time  only  certain  of  the  No- 
bility sod^ Prelates  of  tile  Kealm  acre  called  lo  consulM. 

Baker,  Chrnnielea,  p.  40. 
Thru  tbey  their  doubtful  consultation*  dark 
Ended.  Jfu'run,  P.  L.  II.  4<-C 

2.  A  meeting  of  person*  to  consult  together; 
specifically,  a  meeting  of  experts,  as  physicians 
or  counsel,  to  confer  about  a  specific  case. 


Writ  Of  consultation,  In  Eng.  lair,  a  writ  whereby  a 
cause,  removed  by  prohibition  from  tlw  ecclesiastical  curt 
It  sent  hack  to  the  former  court  :  so 
on  corsni/furion  or  delitieratlon, 


to  the  king  a  court,  U  sen! 
called  because  the  Judirca. 
and  comparison  of  the  libel 
at  »hu,»  luatance  the  retruival  It  made,  rind  that  tlie  mis. 
gestiim  la  false,  and  that  the  cause  has  been  wrongfully 
removed. 

consultative  (kon-sul'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  conrul- 
talif,  <  L.  as  if  "co»s«/f<ifir*t«,  <  consultatus,  pp. 
of  conss/frtrc,  consult :  see  consult,  r„  and  cf. 
consultice.]  Pi-rtainitig  to  eonsultatlon;  hav- 
ing the  function  of  consulting ;  advisory. 

I  ih>«  cr  *d  the  svimhI,  as  only 


He  laid  down  the  nature  ai 

miMiillsiiVr.  dsT-lsi»e,  slid  d 

H'lNfA 


rlarntl 
Hut.  I 

Evidence  coming  from  msny  peoples  in  all  times  i 
Hint  the  cnsWW.rr  b,.ly  is.  »t  the  outset,  h,dblnB 
than  a  council  ..f  »«.    II.  Htrnrrr.  Vr\u.  of  Soclol.. 


ot  cacti 
England,  II. 


SHI. 


H0Chd..<tl». 

consultatory  (kon-sul'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
"KHwrs/fofonhoi.  <  consultatus.  pp.  of  cmsnttare. 


i-niiMilt  : 


I  -«f«ry.]  Advisory. 
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consul  ter 

consulter  {kp,n-sul'tcT),  n.  One  who  consults, 
or  asks  counsel  or  information :  as,  a  nnuulter 
willi  familiar  spirits. 

consulting  (kgn-sul'ting),  p.  «.  [Ppr.  of  fon- 
suit,  v. ;  in  comp.  the  verbal  □.  of  miuntlt,  r.,  used 
attributively.]  Acting  in  consultation  or  as  an 
adviser;  making  a  busiutws  of  giving  profes- 
sional advice:  us,  a  consulting  barrister;  a  con- 
sulting physician ;  a  consulting  accountant. 

Consultive  (kgu-sul'tiv),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  con- 
sullico;  as  consult  +  -ice.  Cf.  consultative.] 
Pertaining  to  consultation ;  determined  by  con- 
sultation or  reflection ;  maturely  considered. 

>  ia  the  grace  of  God  slni  not  by  any  de- 
,  knowing  set. 
Jtr.  Taylor,  Work*  (ed.  1B34),  I.  77a 

conaultivelyt  (kon-sul'tiv-li),  adr.  In  a  oon- 
aultive  manner ;  deliberately, 
consumable  (kon-eu'ma-bl),  a.  [=  F.  coium- 
mable,  etc.;  as  consume  +  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  consumed,  dissipated,  or  destroyed ;  de- 
structible. 

Aabcstn*  doth  truly 

.by" 

consum&h,  consumar  (kon'sum-ls,  -Sr),  n. 
[Also  written  ronsummah,  consummar,  and  nm- 
sammar;  repr.  Hind,  khdnsdmdn,  a  houso-etew- 
ard  or  butler,  perhaps  <  khvan,  u  tray.  +  tamdn, 
effects.]  In  the  East  Indies,  a  servant  having 
of  the  supplies;  especially,  a  " 
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III  Uniruulunii  affections  foff  that  tres)ia**. 

rW,  Broken  Heart,  ill.  2 


etc. :  as, 


2.  To  be  destroved  as  by  use,  bumi 
the  tire  wus  lighted,  < 
away. 

What  1 1. -aril  they  datyl 
apace,  but  be  mvat  A 
aclrca  Jk  their  returne, 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Flantatlun,  p.  70. 

constunedly  (kon-su'med-H),  adr.  [Said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  rohsummateJy.]  Greatly;  huge- 
ly; mightily.  [Slang.] 

I  believe  they  talk'd  i>f  me,  for  they  laugh'd  eommn 
Farynhar,  Beaus  stratagem, 

consumeless  (kon-sum'les),  a.  [< 
-less.]    L'nconsumable.  [Rare.] 
Bow  the  purple 

Scald  their  ruiseloisriesii  lni.ll.-j  : 

Ouarit;  Emblems,  in.  It. 

consumer  (koti-stVmer),  in.    1.  One  who  eon- 
i,  destroys,  wastes,  or  spends ;  that  which 


consumptive 

consummator  (kon'sura-4-tor),  s.  [=  F.  ooav 
sammateur  =  Sp.  eon*uuuidor  =  Pg.  consumma- 
dor  =  It.  eonxum»Mlore,  <  LL.  consummator, 
<  L.  fosirit mmnrc,  pp.  consummatiu,  complete  i 
see  comma* mat*,  r.J  One  who  consu 
completes,  or  brings  to  perfection. 


lkon-sum'a-to-ri),  a.  [< 
'.]  Tending 


11m  »aiuamnA  may  be  elaaaed  with  the  howsv-fleward 
and  baUer,  both  of  which  offices  appear  to  unite  In  tlite 
servant.  T.  Williamson,  East  India  Vade  Mccum. 

consuma  (kon-sum'),  t'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  consumed, 
ppr.  cOiMiwssjsijj.  [<  ME.  consumen  —  D.  konsu- 
meren  =  G.  consumiren  =  Dan.  konsumcre  =  8w. 
consumera,  <  OF.  consumer,  F.  consumer  —  Sp. 
Pg.  conmmir  =  It.  eonsumare,  <  L.  consumere, 
eat,  consume,  use  up,  destroy,  lit.  take  together 
or  wholly.  <  com-,  together,  +  siimm-,  take, 
oontr.  of  'subimere,  <  sub,  under,  from  under, 
+  enure,  buy,  orig.  take :  see  eruption.  Cf.  as- 
sume, dr.ni  me,  presume,  resume.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  destroy  by  separating  into  parts  which  can- 
not be  reunited,  as  by  decomposition,  burning, 
or  eating;  devour;  use  up; 
destroy  the  substance  of ; 
A  vulture  or  eagle  twod  ,hy  him,  which  in  the  dayUnie 

Physical  Fables,  1L 


■cs  nscct  blether, 
that  teedi  their  (u 


S  pee  j  ilea 


-.,  T.  of  the  8.,  IL  L 
Fear  ami  irrtef 
im#  tit  day  by  day. 

Shelley,  Adonala,  xxxix. 

To  destroy  by  use  ;  dissipate 


or  wear  out  (a  thing)  by  applying  it  to  its  natu 
ral  or  intended  use :  as,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  West  is  roiwrumfW  there;  in  at 
unfavorable  sense,  waste ;  squander:  »»,  to  con- 
sume  an  estate. 


Time,  the  consumer  of  thinga,  causing  much  time  and 
tinea  to  bee  apent  In  curious  aearch,  that  wee  raiitht  pro- 
light  out  of  darkneww. 

I'ureluu,  Fllsrlnkag*.  P  8JTJ. 
The  consumer*  of  the  energy  itored  in  the  fly- wheel  of 
an  engine  are  the  machines  in  the  mill. 

it.  S.  Doll.  Kiper.  UechaiUca,  p.  S07. 

2.  Specifically,  in  po/if.  coon.,  ono  who  destroys 
the  exchangeable  value  of  a  commodity  by 
using  it :  the  opposite  of  producer, 

No  labour  tenda  to  live  permanent  I'nrlehment  sf  aoelety 
which  la  employed  in  producing  thinga  for  the  uae  of  un- 
prmtncttve  euamuicra.     J.  S.  Mill,  I'ol.  Econ..  I.  iu.  I  5. 

consumlngly  (kon-su'ming-li),  adr.  In  a  con- 
suming manner. 

consummah,  consuxnmar,  n.   Boo  consu  ma  h. 

consummate  (kon-sum'tt  or  kon'sum-at),  r.  f. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  rv>»*«im»»af«/,  ppr.  consummating. 
[K  L.  cemsummatus,  pp.  of  consummare  ()  It.  con- 
summare  =  Pr.  Hp.  con-rasHir  as  Pg.  consummor 
a*  F.  consommer),  sum  up,  make  up,  finish,  com- 
plete, <  com-,  together.  +  summa,  a  sum :  see 
sum'*,  summation.]  1.  To  finish  by  completing 
what  was  intended ;  perfect ;  bring  or  carry  to 
the  utmost  point  or  degree ;  carry  or  bring  to 
completion  ;  complete ;  achieve. 

InuiiiK  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  death  of 
Cowper,  the  revoluUon  In  Kngllab  poetry  waa  fully  eon- 
jNMonuf'ii.  Afaeiiu&ru,  Moore*  Byron. 

Samuel  Adama  .  .  .  hail  done  more  than  any  one  man 
to  (Ymnj»iin»itr«  the  ldt>as  of  the  New  Kngland  leader*,  and 
l<j  advalKie  the  pmtRM  of  Kevululton. 

Tktodnet  Parker,  llintorie  An.,  i  o  ion,  Iv. 

8pecifli-«lly  —  2.  To  complete  (a  marriage)  by 
sexual  Intercourse. 

consummate  (kon-aum'at),  a.    [=  Sp.  contu- 
•uto  =  Pg.  wn'jriii«i»Mirft>  =  It.  consummalo,  < 


summute.  + -on/.]  Tending  or  intended  to  oon- 
siunmate  or  make  perfect.  Donne.  [Rare.] 
consumptt,  a.  MK. ,  <  L.  cofWHmptwi,  consumed, 
pp.  of  consumere,  consume :  see  consume.]  Con- 
sumed. 

It  b  nat  jeren  to  know*  hem  that  ben  dede  and  <o«- 
i,i  t.  Chaucer,  Boethiua. 

Ktayn  thanne  the  adueraariea  with  a  great  venlanncs, 
and  rnto  tile  det-th  almost  aiiwumi»[. 

rW.Jo«h.  l.»(Oxf.). 

consumpt  (kon-sumpt'),  ».  [<  ML.  as  if  'ron- 
sumptus,  consumption (ct.  L.  sump t us, expense ), 
<  L.  consumplus,  pp.  of  consumere,  consume : 
soo  consume?]  Consumption :  as,  the  produce 
of  grain  i  s  scarcely  equal  to  the  consumpt.  [Old 
Rug.  and  Scotch.] 

consumption  (kon-sump'shon).  n.  [=  F.  am- 
somption  =  Pr.  eansumpcio  =z  8p.  consuncion  — 
Pg.  consumpfdo  a  It.  consuniione,  <  L.  consump- 
tion-), a  consuming,  wasting,  <  consumere,  pp. 
consumptus,  consume:  see  consume.]  1.  The 
act  of  consuming ;  destruction  as  by  decompo- 
sition, burning,  eating,  etc. ;  hence,  destruction 
of  substance;  annihilation.  Specifically  —  2. 
Dissipation  ordestruction  by  use ;  in  polit.  econ., 
the  use  or  expenditure  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry, or  of  anything  having  « 


L.  consummatus,  pp. :  soothe  verb.]  Complete; 
f,  carried  to  tbo  utmost  extent  or  de- 


fellclty; 


Ye  aak.  and  receive  not,  becsoae  ye 
may  ixuuuntr  It  upon  your  luata. 

Italy  with  Sllkoa  and  Velv.  ta  Nuunn  our  chiefc  Com- 
irMKliUoa.  Cupl.  John  Smtth,  True  Traveb,  I.  128. 

It  would  require  greater  niinien  of  money  to  fnrnlah  am-h 
a  volage.  and  to  Bit  them  with  necaaaariea.  then  their  Ma> 
miikh/  eatata  would  anwunta  ton. 

Bradford,  I'lymouUl  I'Untation.  p.  ML 

There  are  numerous  product*  which  may  be  aakd  not  to 
admit  ut  heiug  tviuiiui"<  otberwlae  tlian  nonproduetively. 

J.  S.  MM,  l'ol  Eton.,  I.  Ili  1 1. 

3.  To  cause  to  waste  away ;  make  thin. 

He  became  miserably  worn  and  covuumed  with  age. 

Baem,  Mural  Fable*.  IL 

Be  waa  nnwumnf  to  an  anatomy,  .  .  .  having  nothing 
led  but  akin  lu  cover  hi*  bone*. 

It.  Haas  (Arbera  Eng.  Gamer,  L  X,l\ 

4.  To  bring  to  utter  ruin ;  exterminate. 
Let  me  alone.  .  .  .  that  I  may 


perfect 
ptli  as, 
pocrisy. 

Tb«  bright  «ssmn*amaf«  flower.      MUlan,  P.  L.,  v.  *H1. 
A  Person  of  an  absolute  and  consummate.  Virtue  nhotild 
er  be  Introduood  in  Tragedy. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No. 

An  accomplished  hypocrite  .  .  .  who  had  acteat  with 
evianimnnre  skill  the  character  of  s  good  clUsen  and  a 
good  friend.  AoeotUay,  nittory. 

Ily  one  fatal  error  of  tacUca  he  I  Fox  |  completely  wrecked 
llln  cauae  while  tile  young  minister  who  was  opposed  to 
him  conducted  the  conltlct  with  consummate  jodgnsent 
a*  welt  as  litdomltalde  eoorage. 

Z«e*jr.  Fjig.  in  1»t.h  Cent.,  iv. 

consummately  (kon-sum'&t-li),  adv.  Com- 
pletely ;  perfectlv. 

consummation  (kon-su-ma'shon),  n.  [aw  F. 
consummation  =  Sp.  consumacion  —  Pg.  eonsum- 
maedo  -  It.  comumasione,  <  L.  conMmm»fi<>(N-}, 
<  coiMirmmarc,  pp.  consummatus,  finish:  see 
consummate,  r.J  Accomplishment;  completion; 
end;  the  fulfilment  or  conclusion  of  anything: 
tm  of  one's  wishes,  or  of  an 


"the" 


111  be  myself  again,  and  meet  their  f 
Meet,  and  consume  their  mtachlefa. 

Ptetrher  (and  another),  False  One,  Iv.  i. 

S.  To  make  use  of;  employ  the  whole  of;  fill 
out ;  spend :  with  reference  to  time. 

Thus  in  soft  anguUh  he  ccmtumei  the  day. 

Thomeon.  Spring.  1.  1033. 
The  day  waa  not  long  enough,  but  the  night,  too,  must 
be  consumed  in  li<»n  rrcollectiona 

Bswamsi,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  l.-.u. 
=  Sjn.  Demur.  eU'.  («^e  r-i/> ;  swallow  up,  use  up.  engnlt, 
al~i>rh,  lavish,  .llssl|aiu-.  enliauu 

II.  i«rr<i«M.  1.  To  waste  (away); 


By  s  steep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  Uiouaand  natural  ahocki 
That  flesh  I*  heir  to— til  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  he  wUh'd.  Shot.,  Hamlet,  Ili.  I. 

The  just  and  regular  process  .  .  .  from  It*  original  to 
it*  consummation.  Addison,  Spectator. 

Consummation  or  marriage,  in  fnsr.  11.  completion  by 
seiual  liiterooiirs--  -Consummation  of  the  mass,  o> 
the  ioilll'-*n  lltuegli's,  the  last  poet-eommunlon  prayer, 
consummative  (kon-sum'a-tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  con- 
sumatiro,  (.  L.  as  It  'cctnsumnttilirus,  <  consumma- 
tus, pp.  of  crm.vi»mm«rr,  finish  :  see  rtmsummcifc, 
r.]  Tcrtaining  to  consummation;  i 
ing:  final. 


the  price  to  the  consumer  is  a  new 
to  retrench  .  .  .  hit  consumption, 

Iturlte,  A  Regicide  Peace,  UI. 

The  distinction  of  Prodtu-tive  and  t'nproductlvc  is  appli- 
cable to  CvnrumfSion  US  well  as  to  Latniur.  All  the  llfteni- 
liers  of  Uie  community  are  not  lalwurrrs  but  all  are  con- 
sumers, and  consume  either  unprod  actively  or  prodnc- 
lively.  J.  S.  MM.  l-ol.  T^cin..  1.  UL  I  Is. 

The  flrst  proposition  of  the  theory  of  c „nsum,dum  it.  that 
the  satisfaction  ot  every  lower  want  III  the  scale  creates  a 
desire  of  a  higher  character.      Jewus,  Pol.  E«m. ,  p.  IS. 

3.  The  state  of  being  wasted  or  diminished. 
The  mountains  themselves  j  F.lua  and  Vesuvius  ]  have  not 

suffered  any  considerable  diminution  or  consusniitioM. 

4.  In  med. :  (a)  A  wasting  away  of  the  flesh  ; 
a  gradual  attenuation  of  the  body ;  progressive 
emaciation:  a  word  of  comprehensive  signifi- 
cation. (6)  More  specifically,  a  disease  of  the 
lungs  accompanied  by  fever  and  emaciation,  of- 
ten not  not  invariably  fatal :  called  technically 

and  tuberculosis. 

Such  are  Kings-enlls,  Prop-le.  Gout,  and  Stone, 
Blood  boyllug  Leprv.  and  OJissson/Vura. 
Syteeier,  tr.  of  Ihj  llartaa't  U«  ks,  II., The  Furies. 

COTlBTimptionalt  (kon-smnp'shon-al),  a.  [<  Otw- 
sumption  +  -a/.]    Consumptive.  Fuller. 

consumptionaryt  (kon-«ump'shgn-S-ri),  a.  [< 
consumption  +  -urst.J  Consumptive. 

His  wf fa  being  eonfumpfionory,  and  Bo  likely  to  die  with- 
out child.  Bp.  Gnmten.  Bp  Brownrlgg,  p.  9*1. 

consumptlonert  (kon-sump'shon-Or),  n.  [<  eon- 
sumption  +  -crt.]"  1.  One  wno  consumes:  a 
consumer.  Darenant.  [Kare.]  — 2.  Ai 
These  duties,  which  were  In  addition  to  the 
customs  duties,  were  to  be  paid  by  the  < 
the  retailer  was  termed. 

N.  Iknesll.  Taiea  In  England,  II.  a. 

consumptive  (kgn-sump'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
cunsumptif  =  8l>.  It.  consun  tiro  =  Pg.  eonsump- 
tico,  <  Is.  as  if  'eunsumptirus,  <  C0SS1>Rtl>ftur,  pp. 
of  cosusiimcrc .-  see  consume.]  I,  a.  1.  Destruc- 
tive; wasting;  exhausting;  having  the  quality 
of  consuming  or  dissipating. 

Omsiimpiie*  ot  time. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Ductor  DuMunUnm,  Pret 
A  long  eonsumptitt  war  1*  mora  likely  to  break  this  grand 
alliance  than  disable  France.   Addison,  State  of  the  War. 

2.  In  ntcrf.,  pertaining  to  or  of  tb*  nature  of 
consumption,  or  phthisis  pulmonaris. —  3.  Af- 
fected with  a  consuming  disease;  specifically, 
having  or  predisposed  to  consumption:  as,  a 
eonsumptire  person ;  a  consumptiee  constitution. 

The  lean  emsswnsyi'nr  wench,  with  coughs  decayed. 
Is  called  a  iieeuy,  tight,  and  slender  maid.  Dryden. 

While  that  [the  Body]  droop*  and  atnka  sndcr  the  luir- 
den.  the  Soul  may  lie  as  vigorous  and  active  In  inch  acow- 
sKM;itiw  sute  of  the  Body  as  ever  It  was  before. 


shall  en-       the  final,  the  I 
liv.  li 


t  puTtK'rtJurr  of  phlliM 
.Sir  ft".  U, 


Sermoni.  I  1 

4.  Relating  to  or  designed  for  consumption  or 
destruction  ;  specifically,  in  recent  use,  pertain- 
ing to  or  designed  for  consumption  by  use  :  as, 
a « 
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consumptive 

They  that  make  cauwwnsnf  t'e*  oblations  to  the  creature*  ; 
•a  the  OoUjrriiiUns,  who  odeml  cakes,  and  tbuae  that 
burnt  Incense  or  candle*  tu  tlif  Virgin  Mary. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Works  <cd.  1(131),  I  S77. 

H.  n.  One  who  suffers  from  consumption,  or 

Fbthisis.—  Consumptive 's-weed,  th<  bears-weed  of 
allfumla,  AViod^rtitm  ufufinorum,  alt  evergreen  resinous 
shrub,  of  the  natural  order  li^trrmhyttacrat. 

consumptively  (kon-sump'tiv-li),  tide  In  a 
consumptive  manner ;  in  a  way  characteristic 
of  or  tending  to  consumption, 
conaumptivenosa  (kon-aump'tiv-nes),  b.  The 
state  of  being  consumptive,  or  a  tendency  to 
consumption. 

ate  (kon-eut'),  a.  f  <  I*.  o«rum/u.«,  pp.  of  coit- 
e,  sew  together,  stitch,  <  com-,  together,  + 
suere  =  E.  sew.]  In  en  torn.,  having  one  or  more 
regular  scries  of  slight  and  somewhat  distant 
elevations  differing  in  color  from  the  rest,  of  the 
surface,  so  as  to  resemble  lines  of 
the  elytra  of  certain  beetles, 
consutilet,  a.  [<  L.  'consutilis,  sewed  together. 
<  ooWNftw,  pp.  of  conturre,  sew  together:  see 
otmsstv.]  Stitched  together.  Bailey. 
oontabescence  (kon-ta-bes'gna),  n.   [=  F.  coh- 

tabescence ;  aa  eontabescent  +  -et3 :  see  -cucc] 
1.  In  mett.,  a  wasting  disease;  atrophy,  m»r»«- 
mux,  or  consumption. — 2.  In  hot.,  an  abnormal 
condition  of  flowers,  in  whieh  the  anthers  be- 
come defective 
or  wanting. 

__,(kon-t*-bes'9nt),o.  [=F.eo»to- 
,<  L.  eontabesc*n(t-)»,  ppr.  of  contabes- 
cere,  waste  away  gradually,  <  com-  (intensive) 
+  tabc.*cerc,  waste  awuy,  (.  tabes,  a  wasting:  see 
fo6«.)  1.  Wasting  away. —  8.  In  6of.,  char- 
acterized by  contabeseenoe. 

In  several  plant*.  .  .  .  many  of  the  anthers 
shrivelled  or  contest  1 


rlclty.  »»*  rlrtlririifi.- Multiple  contact,  •■*■■<- 
nany  points.  -  Stationary  contact  of  two  sur 
•  existence  o(  a  stationary  point  on  tbetr  tun.  uf 


nd  tough  or  pulpy  mi 
without  any  good  pollen  grain*,  and  they  never  shed  their 
cuutenta ;  they  were  iu  the  state  designated  by  Uartucr  at 
ea.i>mA«*c*ar,   liarwin.  bliTrrent  Forma  of  Mowers,  p.  100. 

contabalatet,  v.  t  [<  L.  contabulatus,  pp.  of 
contabulare,  cover  with  boards,  <  com-,  together, 
+  tabula,  a  board,  table:  see  table,  tubulate] 
To  plank  or  floor  with  boards,    Bailey.  Also 


it,  n.  [<  L.  «>»ta6Hfafio(H-),  < 
contabulare,  pp.  contabulatus,  cover  with  boards: 
boo  contabutate.]  The  net  of  laying  with  boards, 
or  of  flooring ;  the  floor  laid.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
contackt,  n.  See  conteck. 
contacourt,  n.  See  confrcavwr. 
contact  (kon'takt),  a.  1  =  F.  contact  =  8p.  Pg. 
eoHlacto  =  It.  eon  tat  to,  <  L.  contaetus,  a  touching, 
<  eontingere,  pp.  con  tact u»,  touch  closely,  <  com-, 
together,  +  tangere,  touch:  see  tangent,  tact, 
and  ef.  contagion,  contiguous,  coMfiMjfcBf,]  1. 
A  touching ;  touch ;  the  coincidence  of  one  or 
more  points  on  the  surface  of  each  of  two 
bodies  without  interpenetratlon  of  the  bodies ; 
apposition  of  separate  bodies)  or  points  without 
sensible  intervening  space. 

When  several  metals  at  the  same  temperature  ant  sol- 
dered to  each  other  to  as  to  form  a  continuous  chain,  the 
duteren.ee  of  potentials  uf  the  extreme  metals  la  the  same 
as  If  these  two  metals  are  In  direct  emsfsuf, 

Attinm,  tr.  of  Maacart  and  Joobert.  I.  177. 

coincidence,  as  of 
tecutive  points ; 


3.  Specifically,  in  math. 
two  curves,  in  two  or  more 


the  having  a  point,  and  the  tangent  plane  at 
that  point  in  common.— 3.  The  act  of  making 
one  body  abut  against  another;  the  bringing 
together  so  as  to  touch.  Ancle  of  contact.  In 
ousts  ,  the  sonde  u(  coulingencti  or  curvature  ;  the  angle 
between  a  curve  aixl  lu  tangent ,_  Chords  of  contact. 

acUtn^lhe  action  by  which 


It,  apparently  wltlioul  ltaelf 
taking  part  la  the  cluing.-*,  or  at  feast  without  being  per- 


Slate t 
pied  a  | 


ntly  altered  by  Hi  em.  Thus,  platinum  black  will 
cause  a  combination  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen  cases 
when  they  are  brought  together  •with  It,  but  Is  not  Itself 
altered.  See  oalofjuis.  s.  and  catalytic.  Contact  de- 
posit, a  metalliferous  deposit,  or  aggregation  uf  ore,  usu 
ally  accompanied  by  more  or  less  veinstone,  and  occupy- 
Ins  a  iHMitlou  between  or  at  tho  imn-tlon  of  two  rock*  of 
different  llthotoglcal  character.  The  copper-mine*  In  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey,  the  first  worked  in  the  United 
■e  opened  on  deposits  uf -tills  kind,  which  occu- 
Ition  between  tlie  trappeau  rock  and  tho  sand- 
atone,  or  between  the  Utter  and  the  underlying-  crystal- 
line masses.  Contact  goniometer,  see  uwiKrmefrr. 
Contact  of  surfaces,  contact  of  plane  sections  of  the 
inrfacea  ;  the  Balsteisce  of  a  double  point  lu  the  curve  of 
mutual  Intersection  of  the  surfaces,  But  If  either  surface 
has  a  doable  point  at  the  double  point  of  the  curve  of 
Intersection,  It  la  further  reoiiltlk-  that  the  surface  not 
hart  nit  the  double  point  shall  i«-  capaltle  of  being  so  moved 
that  the  Intersection  should  begin  to  move  away  from  the 
double  point  by  a  motion  along  lliat  surface.  If  both  sur- 
face* have  double  polnta  at  the  double  point  of  the  Inter- 
tecUou,  contact  consist*  tn  having  the  same  tangent  plane 
,nt  of  tamreucy.  Contact  of  the  nth 
of  n  +  1  consecutive  |  ' 
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Contact  of  two  curves.  In  math.,  coincidence  of  two 
or  more  of  their  consecutive  points.  Contact  reala- 
tanoe.  In  steel.,  the  resistance  due  to  the  want  of  perfect 
union  hetween  two  roimectlntf  sitrfacea  In  the  circuit.— 
Contact  Series  of  the  metals.  Kame  aa  efrrtrevnefaw 
ernes  i»li:th»ee.  under <<eclr»in<^ire).  —  Contact  theory 
of  electricity.  See  rlretricitp.- Multiple  contact,  eon- 
tact  at  raani 
faces,  the  cli 
liileraectlon. 

(kon'takt),  r.  i.   [<  costocf.  s.)  To  Ik- 
'  i  contact;  touch;  abut.  [Bare.] 

To  prevent  contact  with  two  or  more  lelectrlcali  platen 
at  the  same  time,  their  cmlacHnri  portion*  are  so  arraniced 
that  no  l»o  conseciitlie  plate*  tire  In  the  same  vertical 
line.  Oner,  Diet,  of  Elect,  n,  21. 

After  the  drift  has  passed  once  through  the  hole.  It  should 
be  turned  a  quarter  revolution,  and  again  driven  through, 
and  then  twice  more,  so  that  each  aide  of  the  drift  will  haw, 
rmtfiKteal  with  each  tide  of  the  hole. 

J,  Rom,  It  act  Machinist,  p.  EtS. 

contact-breaker  I  kou  '  takt  -  bra  '  kcr ),  n.  In 

ctccf.,  ft  contrivance  for  breaking  and  making 
an  electrical  circuit  rapidly  and  automatically, 
like  that  used  with  the  induction-coil ;  an  inter- 
rupter. 

contactlont  (kgn-tak'shon),  n.    (<  L.  as  if  'con- 

tactio(n-),  <  conflnocre,  pp.  contaetut,  touch:  see 
contact,  n.j  The  act  of  touching. 

That  deleterious  It  may  be  at  some  distance,  and  de- 
structive without  corporal  cunt  act  urn,  there  is  no  high  I  in  ■ 
probability.  Sir  T.  Brvimt,  VuIk-  Err. 

contact-level  (kon'takt-lev'el),  it.  An  instru- 
ment used  for  determining  minute  differences  in 
length,  and  consisting  of  a  very  delicate  spirit- 
level,  accurately  ground  to  a  fane  of  jfiven 
radius  and  pivoted" transversely  at  the  middle. 
Bee  coBfacWeTcr. 

contact-lever  (kon'takt-lev'er),  a.  A  lover 
which  is  moves!  bv  the  abutment  of  two  mea- 
suring-bars, and  in  moving  turns  a  gradtu 
spirit-level,  called  a  cwMfaeMerW,  by  which 
amount  of  motion  can  be  measured.—  Contact- 

l«var  goniometer.    See  «ontensrler. 

contactual  (kon-Uk'tfl-sl),  a.    [<  L.  eos 
(oostacfii-).  contect,  +  -if.  r 
taining  to  contact; 

Contagion  may  be  aatd  to  be  Immediate,  oTnlaetuef,  or 
remote.  I'uy.  Encyr. 

cont&dlna (kon-UL-de'na), b.;  pLeontadinc (toe), 
eimtadinas  (-naz).  [It.,  fern,  of  eontadino,  q. 
v.]  1.  In  Italy,  a  peasant  woman;  u  female 
rustic. 

Happiness  to  dance  with  the  ami atfine*  at  a  village  feast. 

Hawthorn*,  Marble  laun,  it, 

2.  A  rustic  dance. 

eontadino (kon-ta-d«'n9), «. ;  pi. c«w«arf»B<(-ne). 

St.,  <  ooBtado,  country,  county,  shire,  =  E.  eoun- 
i,  q.  v.]   In  Italy,  a  countryman  or  peasant ; 
a  rustic. 

The  produce  of  the  orchard  la  divided  equally  between 
eontadino  and  landlord.      Bneye.  Brit.,  XIII.  463,  Dote. 

contagia,  ■>■  Plural  of  contagium. 
contagion  (kon-ta'jgn),  b.  [=  F.  contagion  as 
8p.  contagion  =  Vg"eontagi3o  —  It.  eontagione, 
<  L.  rtjiifntJtV^B-),  also  contagium  (nee  contagi- 
um), a  touching,  contact,  purticularly  contact 
with  something  unclean  or  infectious,  contami- 
nation, <  eontingere  (contag-).  touch :  see  nwi- 
f«irf,  contingent.]  1.  Infectious  contact  or  com- 
munication ;  specifically  and  commonly,  the 
communication  of  a  disease  from  one  person  or 
brute  to  another.  \  distinction  between  amtayivn  and 
in/rction  Is  sometimes  adopted,  the  former  being  limited 
to  the  transBjIsnkin  of  disease  by  actual  contact  of  the  dis- 
eased part  with  a  healthy  absorbent  or  abraded  surface, 
and  the  latter  to  transmission  through  the  atmosphere  by 
noatlntt  germs  or  mlsamata.  There  are,  however,  cases  of 
transmission  which  do  not  fall  under  either  of  these  div|. 
slona,  ami  there  are  aomo  which  fall  under  both.  In  com- 
J  precise  discrimination  of  the  two  words  U  at- 
SeeeMdi 


contain 

From  the  Contdfriou  of  )lortality. 
>o  Clime  Is  ]iure,  no  Air  is  free. 

Cowrtrr,  Imlt  of  Horace,  II.  irtv.  t. 


contagionod  (kon-ta'jgnd),  a. 
-etP.J  Affected  by  contagion 


[<  contagion  + 


contagioniat  (kon-ta'jon-tst),  n.  [=  F.  conta- 
oionnute;  as  confajrion'  +  -int.]  One  who  be- 
lieves in  the  contagious  character  of  certain 
diseases,  as  cholera,  typhus,  etc. 
contagious  (kon-ta'jus),  a.  [—  F.  contagicui 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It,  contagiosa,  <  LL.  eontagiorv*,  con- 
tagious, <  L.  eontagio(,n-),  contagion:  see  con- 
tagion.] 1.  Communicable  by  contagion ;  that 
may  be  imparted  by  contact  or  by  emanations ; 
catching:  as,  a  contagious  disease.  [In  this 
sense  sometimes  distinguished  from  infectious. 
See  contagion,  1.] 

In  11%  two  ami  twentieth  Year  of  hit  [Edward  III  t] 
K*  tun  a  roiirui/iwii*  Pcatilcttcc  arose  In  the  East  anil  South 
T*TU  ot  tfae  ft  orU,  «id  qxntaul  it  «lf  .ill  oxvr  Ctirtaten- 
duciL  Bakvr,  CtUvnkle*,  i'  M. 

it,  i-,  n HO,   U    cilia)*'  *  hl'lllUfV 

_     tit  a  i  la-  %u  »j  one,  frDin  «  Mth  the 
-Im*(u1hk  lUum-ttU  protrude,  la  pretty  Mire  to  carry 


Cf.  tncfaal.]  Per- 


ime  ^poin 


Hence— 2.  The  communication  of  a  slate  of 
feeling,  particularly  of  moral  feeling,  or  of  ideas, 
from  one  person  to  another;  especially,  the 
communication  of  moral  evil;  propagithoD  of 
mischief;  infection:  as,  the  contagion  of  mithu- 
siasm ;  the  contagion  of  vice  or  of  evil  example. 

I.-iL<  llst'Vl.Tilfin  I'iol]      n li.  .'i-.Toin  infected  the 

East  with  a  Catbollke  Idolatrie 

fnrtntu,  PlUjTlmag*,  p.  ea 

The  scandal  and  contagion  of  example.      Bp.  Ooudtn. 

3.  Contagium. — 4.  Pestilential  influence;  ma- 
larial or  poisonous  exhalations. 

Will  he  .teal  out  uf  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  vt  the  night? 

J.  C..U.  1. 


3  a 


i  spore  or  two.  It  Is  "*  infection*  because  the  spores 
bsoonie  tcatteml  about  all  tort*  of  matter  lu  the  uslgh- 
hourbood  of  the  slain  ales,   lluzteu.  Lay  Sermons,  p.  SIT. 

S.  Containing  or  generating  contagion;  poison- 
ous; pestilential:  as, «>»f«</i«*ot  air;  contagious 
clothing. 

i  darkness  In  the  air. 

Shot.,  2  Hen.  VI..  Iv.  I. 

3.  Propagated  by  influence  or  incitement :  ex- 
citing like  feeling  or  action ;  spreading  or  liable 


to  spread 

'  ;  a 


Too  eun/urriouj  grows  the  mirth,  the  warmth 
Escaping  from  so  many  hearta  at  once. 

flroirnina.  Ring  and  Hook,  II.  fli. 

4.  Arising  from  or  due  to  contagion,  in  either 
;  brought  about  by  propagation  or  incite- 
ment :  as,  a  contagious  epidemic.  [Rare.] 

In  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Confcatrious  htaatmcnta  are  moat  Imminent. 

SKak.,  Hamlet,  L  S. 

TOBtatfoaaly  (kon-ta'jus-11),  adv.  By 
gion. 

contaglouaneaa  (kon-ta'jus-nes),  n. 
ity  or  being  conta^otts. 

contagium  (kon-tlitji-um),  n. ;  pi.  contagia  (•»). 
[as  F.  contage  aa  Sp.  Pg.  It.  contagio,  <  L.  oon- 
tagium,  a  collateral  form  of  or>n(tif7io(B-),  con- 
tagion :  w>e  contortion.]  1.  Saute  as  contagion, 
—  2.  The  morbific  matter  conveyed  froni  the 
aiek  to  the  well  in  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases. 

Now  eoufd^i'fi  are  living  things,  which  demand  oertaln 
element*  of  life  just  a*  Inezitrably  as  trees,  or  wheat,  or 
barley.  Tyndail,  Int.  to  life  ot  Patteor,  p  as. 

But  even  the  most  cleanly  people  would  contract  chol- 
era, syphilis,  or  small  pox,  u  the  eonrupfam  were  In  tbetr 
midst  77o-  Sanitarian.  XV.  lvi 

contain  (kon-tan'),  v.  [<  ME.  containcn,  con- 
teinen,  eontenen,  eonleynen,  eunttynen,  <  OF.  cort- 
fcair,  cuntenir,  F.  contenir  =  Pr.  con  tener,  con. 
tenir  n  8p.  eonfener  ~  Pg,  roster  =  It.  con  tener t, 
<  L.  con  ttnere,  hold  or  keep  together,  comprise, 
contain,  <  com-,  together,  -f  tenere,  bold:  see 
tenable,  tenst,  tenure,  etc.,  and  cf.  detain,  pertain, 
retain,  sustain.  Hence  (from  L.  ro»tiitfT«)  con- 
tinent, continence,  countenance,  content^,  content*, 
continue,  continuous,  etc.]  L  »rrj»#.  1.  To  hold 
within  fixed  limits;  comprehend;  comprise: 
include;  hold. 

fni^thee!  °"  lm,tn  ni  »'  hssvent  nanl^H 

contain  no  pleasantness ;  yea,  the  roost  part  of  them  much 
grief  and  njerow. 

Sir  T.  Mm,  I'topla  (tr.  by  Rotniuon),  II.  7. 
What  thy  t tores  contain,  bring  forth. 

JfuVew,  P.  L,  V.  114. 
I  tsw  an  exceeding  huge  Baailiske,  which  \ 


the  body  of  a  very  corpulent 
man.  Ofynr,  Cjiidlllet,!.  ISn. 

2.  To  l>e  capable  of  holding;  have,  as  a  vessel, 
an  internal  volume  canal  to:  as,  this  vessel  con- 
tains  two  gallons.—  3.  To  comprise,  as  a  writ- 
ing ;  have  aa  contents. 

Hera  t  another  (sonnet) 
Writ  In  my  cousin's  hand,  stolen  from  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  affection  onto  benedick. 

Shot.,  Much  Ado,  v,  «. 

41.  To  hold  in  opinion ;  regard  (with). 

Who,  for  the  vain  ateuruuigs 
Of  tome,  quite  worthies*  of  her  sovereign  wreaths. 
Confain  her  worthiest  prophet*  In  contempt. 

v.U 
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contain 

St.  Beflexively,  to  conduct  or  deport  (one's 
sol/};  Iiij nee,  to  act;  do. 

And  Mar  lyn  loka  the  kyuge  In  cixunoelle,  and  srtde  that 
he  shuldc  onuen*  hym-iilf  rnyrlty. 

Mm 
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Shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  Auger*  with  base  bribes? 

Soak..  J.  C, 


in  (E.  S.  T.  &.),  I.  77. 
^strain :  retain : 


It.  8. 
vlr- 
xv. 


Of.  To  pnt  restraint  on; 

withhold! 

That  oath  would  ear*  emtayn*  them  grexUjc,  or  the 
brencbe  of  it  bring  them  to  ihorter  vengeaance. 

Spenser,  Male  of  Ireland. 
Others,  whan  the  bagpipe  sings  f  the  nose. 
Cannot  contain  their  urine.      Shak.,  VI.  of  V.,  It.  1. 
To  contain  lh»  spirit  of  anger  la  the  worthleat  discipline 
we  can  put  ourselves  la  &W>.  Spe-rUtor,  No.  438. 

I  can  no  longer  contain  the  expressions  of  raj  gratitude. 

GnUmUk,  Good  naliired  Mao,  ilL 

7.  Reflexively,  to  keep  within  bounds;  hold  in; 
r  lord ;  we  ca 


n  contain  tmrtetm*. 
<*«*.,  T.  of  the  s.,  IikL.L 
Indeed  i  am  angry. 
But  til  contain  myelf.    fWrJI",  Pllgrtm,  It.  a 
We  .  .  .  reaolve,  by  Ood'a  help,  to  contain  ournlrej 
from  seeking  to  vindicate  our  wrongs. 

.V.  M«rt<m,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  801. 

8.  In  math.,  to  be  divisible  by,  without  a  re- 
mainder. One  integer  ta  aaid  to  contain  a  aecond  with 
respect  to  a  third  when  It  b  the  aura  of  two  parta  ilivbi* 
Me  respectively  by  the  aecond  and  third. -8m.  1  and  3. 


aa  to  render  1U  domestic  use  entlrelr  free  I 
B.  frankiand,  Exper.  in 


of  speech,  thb  rol 
aent,  query,  awl  I 
a  sublets  for  nae, 


intraiis.  1,  To  restrain  or  control  desire, 
action,  or  emotion. 
If  they  cannot  contain,  lei  them  marry.      1  Cor.  rll.  9. 
He  could  contain  no  longer,  but  haating  home,  invaded 
hii  territories,  and  professed  open  war. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  198. 
Yea,  I  waa  now  taken  with  the  love  and  mercy  of  Ood, 
that  I  remember  I  could  not  tell  bow  to  contain  Mil  I  got 
home.  flunjmn.  in  Soulheye  Life,  p.  St. 

St.  To  exist;  be  held  or  included ;  be  or  remain. 

The  general  court  being  assembled  In  the  3  of  the  9th 
month,  and  finding, 
aite  parties  could  m 
apparent  hazard  of  ru! 
eome  of  the  principal. 

H  tnthrop,  Hist  New  England,  I.  ■SfL 

3f.  To  eonduct  one's  self;  appear  In  action ;  be- 
have. 

That  anon  *  hire  douxter  A  Metiora  the  achene 
Wsvtoden  out  at  a  wiodowe  wiliulll  In  fere. 

"*t  rX^e.°lrt.  "alT1L  ssoL 


i  oeing  aaar-mnieai  in  uii  x  "i  ine  vin 
,  upon  consultation,  that  two  ao  enpo- 
ot  contain  in  the  some  hotly  without 
ruin  to  the  whole,  agreed  to  aend  away 


I  would  neither  have  simplicity  imposed  upon,  nor 
tue  contaminated.  (SoUmith,  Vicar, 

There  la  no  practl cable  process  known  whereby  water. 

■  by  Infected  sewage,  can  be  Bo  purified 

p.  ui 

=8yn.  To  Infect,  poison,  ci irrupt   See  faint 
contaminate  ikon-tam'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  c»ntnmi- 
nahu,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]    Contaminated ;  pol- 
luted; defiled;  tainted;  corrupt.  [Archaic.] 

And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thao, 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  ! 

.■'o.i  ,  c.ofR,a  a 

It  filthy  rags  of  speech,  thb  roil 
Of  slatciiii  nt.  couuaenl 
Tatters  all  too  eoutdi 
Have  no  renewing. 

•  11.178. 
fruits. 
Seine;  III.  &3& 

contamination  (kon-tam-i-na'shon),  a.  [as  F. 
contamination  —  Hp.  contamination  —  Pg.  con- 
taminacao  =  It  eonUiminarumc,  <  LL.  cttntumi- 
natio(n-),  <  L.  eontaminare,  pp.  contaminatus, 
defile:  see  ronffliniaaf*,  r.J  The  act  of 
taminating,  or  the  state  of  being 
nated;  pollution;  defilement;  taint. 

who  may  be  felons.  Sumner.  Prison  Discipline. 

Though  chemistry  cannot  prove  any  existing  infectious 
properly.  It  con  prove,  If  existing,  certain  degrees  of  sew- 
ageomfiiMiwifwn.  IS.  Pnukiana,  Exper.  In ''Item.,  p.  611. 

UtiVw  (kon-tam'i-nfVtiv),  a.  [<  e 
+  -irr.J  Tending  to  contaminate, 
contango  (kon-tang'go),  n.  [Origin  obscure.) 
On  tbe  London  stock  exchange,  the  charge 
mado  by  a  broker  for  carrying  over  a  bargain 
lo  the  next  fortnightly  settling-day ;  the  con- 
sideration jwtid  by  the  buyer  of  stoek  for  the 
privilege  of  deferring  settlement  until  the 
settling-day. 


contempLant 

contemeratet  (kon-tem'e-rat),  r.  f.  [<  L.  am- 
tcmcratus,  pp.  of  con  trmerare,  defile,  <  mm-  (in- 
tensive) +  temerare,  treat  rashly,  violate :  see 
temerous,  temerity.]  To  violate ;  pollute.  Bailey. 

COntemerationt, n.  [<  contoweraf*  +  -ion.)  A 
violation.    Cotes,  1717. 

contemn  (kon-tem' ),  ■'.  f.   [<  L.  eontemnere,  pp. 
contempt**,  despise,  <  com-  (intensive)  + 
:— .]    1.  To- 


il are  we  contemned; 
i  ao  Utile  awe  of  our  disdain? 

B.  Jontun,  Cynthia's  Revels,  T.  a 
It  b  a  brave  act  ot  valour  to  contemn  death. 

Sir  T.  Brmmt,  RellgVo  Medici,  L  U. 

Noble  ho  was,  contemning  all  tilings  mean. 

CntUe,  pariah  Register. 

We  learn  to  contemn  what  w«  do  not  foor ;  and  we  can- 
not lovcwhat  we  contemn. 

J.  U.  -Vnrrmxit,  Parochial  Scnnona,  L  304. 

2.  To  slight  or  disregard ;  neglect  aa  unworthy 
of  regard;  reject  with  disdain. 

Wherefore  doth  the  wicked  contemn  OodT       Pa.  x.  LI 
What  la  there  the  Soveroigna  et  Princes  of  the  eartlt  do 
mere  Justly  reaeut  .  .  .  than  to  have  their  Laws  despised, 
r  Peroous  afTrouted,  and  their  Authority  contemnM ' 
StOttnajhet,  asnaons,  I.  kV 
,  Disdain,  Derpiec,  etc  (see  seorn);  look  down  upon. 


kon-tem'ned-li), 
ibly:  despicably.  Sylecster. 
contemner  (k 


One 


containable  (kon-tu'na-bl),  a.  [<  rsMfain  + 
-nfiii .  i    That  may  be  contained  or  comprised. 

containantt  (kon-ta'nant),  n.    [<  contuia  + 
-asft.    Cf.  F.  ronfcatinf,  ppr.  of  eonfoitr, 
tain,  and  see  ermftitfnf.]    One  who  or 
which  contains ;  a  container. 

container  (kon-ta'nor),  ».  One  who  or  that 
which  contains. 

containment  (kon-tan'ment),  n.   [<  contain  + 
f.  ]  That  which  is  contained  or  comprised ; 
t;  contents.  [Bare.] 
The  MiMi'nmeni  i  t  s  rl  h  m  in'<  estate 

Puller,  Church  Hist,  IX.  It.  a 

contaki,  contaket.  ».  See  oonfecil'. 
contaklon  (^kon-ta  ki-on),  n. ;  pi.  eontakia  (-§). 
r.  «oeTo«oi',  of  uncertain  origin ;  traditio'n- 


[MG 

ally  identified  with  xotToxjov,  a  scroll,  because, 
according  to  the  legend,  the  Theotocos  appear- 
ed to  Romaniis  and  gave  him  a  scroll  (sovran/or) 
to  eat,  after  which  lie  had  power  to  compose 
these  hymns.  Otherwise  referred  to  MOr.  nnvrd- 
mWt  dim.  of  aoVrnf,  a  shaft,  <  Or.  «o*Tof,  a  pole, 
shaft,  or  to  MOr.  cos-roc  short,  or  to  L.  ranft- 
cum,  a  song.]  In  the  Gr.  (A. :  (a)  A  short  hymn 
in  praise  of  a  saint,  introduced  into  a  canon  of 
odes.  This  class  of  hymns  is  said  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  St.  Romaniis,  about  a.  d.  500. 
(6)  A  service-book  containing  only  the  liturgies 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  and  the  Presaticti- 
fled,  as  distinguished  from  the  Euohologion, 
which  adds  the  forms  for  other  sacraments  and 
offices. 

COnt&minable  (kon-tam'i-na-bl),  <t.  [—  F.  twn- 
taminabte  —  l'g.  con  taminarel contaminahitc, 
<  IX.  ctmtaminahilu.  <  L.  (ymfflminare,  contami- 
nati-:  soo*eo>iffl»»i»<i<«,  c]  Capable  of  being 
contaminated. 

contaminate  (kon-tam'l-nat),  r,  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  contaminateti,  ppr.  contaminating,  [<  L.  <••.•«- 
taminatu*,  pp.  of  eontaminare  (>  ¥.  eontamincr 
=  Sp.  l'g.  contaminar  =  It.  roBfnmrnare),  touch 
together,  blend,  mingle,  corrupt,  defile,  <  oon- 
tdmcn  {contdmin-)  (found  only  in  LL.),  contact, 
defilement,  contagion,  for  •eontovymei",  <  onfin- 
ocrr  (contag.),  touch :  see  contagion,  contact.] 
To  render  impure  by  mixture  or  contact;  de- 
file; pollute:  sully:  tarnish;  taint;  corrupt: 
usually  i:i  a  figurative  sense. 


Confirnoo  is  Just  the  opposite  of  backwardation,  for  it 
b  uaed  to  denote  tbe  rate  which  ia  charged  if  one  cannot 
pay  for  tbe  etock  one  has  purchased  on  the  settling  day, 
anil  so  puatpones  the  payment  until  the  next  account 

.V.  and  q.,  ftth  ser.,  X  I.  4&B. 
Contango  day,  the  day  on  which  contangos  are  fixed ; 
the  jecoud  day  before  aettllng-day.  Also  called  eontinna- 

contankerons  (kon-tang'ke-rus),  a.   Same  as 

canUtnkcroiu*. 
conteckt,  n.  [aTE.,  also  oon frit,  eonteke,  contaci, 
contak,  cuntake,  also  contakt,  <  OF.  (AF.)  con- 
tec,  contck,  conteck,  m.,  also  conteke,  t.,  con- 
tention, quarrel,  resistance;  cf.  otmfrfa'er,  eon- 
teqnier,  contecquicr.  contccMier,  contickier,  touch, 
nppar.  <  con-  +  'Irk  (as  In  tek,  teke,  tcque,  teche, 
taiche,  etc.,  a  mark,  etc.),  with  the  verbal  sense 
'fasten  upon,  touch,'  as  in  the  related  attach, 
attack:  see  attach,  attack,  fa  ten,  tetch,  tetchy, 
touchy.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  net  ion 
ally  associated  with  ME.  content,  <  OF.  «Mif*»f, 
enntent,  contend,  mutant .  etc.,  dispute,  quarrel- 
ing, contention,  <  conUmdrc,  dispute,  quarrel, 
contend:  see  contrntl,  content*.  Henco,  prob., 
<-e.'i  (u  KsVrou*,  cantankerous,  q.  v.]  1.  Conten- 
tion; dispute;  strife;  quarreling. 


L  U«6. 


gret  l« 
IV  .\cer, 


Cant.  Amont,  I.  31  n. 
Ne  In  good  nor  giKXlliea  token  delight. 
But  kindle  coalea  of  conteck  and  yre. 

Syeneer,  Whc|i.  Cab,  September. 

2.  HI  treatment ;  contumely;  abuse. 

Thel  .  .  .  token  this  kyngts  seruaantla,  and  punlthlden 
with  cvntcke  nm\  klllideii  hem. 

Wticlif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  L  4«. 

conteckt,  r.  i.  [ME.  contecken,  con tt ken,  <  con- 
teck, n.]    To  contend;  strive. 

Tills  two  srhlret  hem  incite, 

And  »nt/c*»d«f«r  this  holy  bodl.  and  forte  lo  gad*  ere  set  tc. 
L\/e«,rst.  Ae»Wm(iUrly  ling.  Poems, int.  KurnlvallX  L  30D. 

conteckonrt,  n.  [ME.,  also  con tekomr,  contaatttr 
(contaeotcrc);  <  confer*-,  r.,  +  -our.)  A  quar- 
reler; a  quarrelsome  person;  a  disturber  of 
the  peace. 

A  Coward,  and  Contaeovre,  manbod  Is  the  ineno ; 
A  wrecche,  and  waatour,  mesure  ia  be-twene. 

Jlisike  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  aer.),  L  «l 

contectiont  (kon-tek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  •evm- 
frrft«(n-),  <  conicgrre,  ]q>.  nmtecttut,  cover,  <  com-, 
together,  +  tegere,  cover:  see  tegnmen.]  A  cov- 
ering. 

Ft  a-  leaves  .  .  .  aptly  fonned  for  .  .  .  confection  ot  Uioae 
parta  *r  t.  rWne,  Ulaceuaueous  Tracto,  p.  14. 


He  was,  I  heard  sajr,  a  seditious  man,  a  contemner  ot 
Latimer,  Misc.  Seleclioua 

contemningly  (kon-tem'ning-li),  orfr.  In  a  con- 
temptuous manner;  slightingly. 

COntempert  (kon-UMn'pir),  r.  t.  [=  Bp.  con- 
temuerar  =  It.  mm  temper  are,  <  L.  contemperart, 
moderate  by  mixing,  <  com-,  together,  +  tern- 
perare,  mix,  temper:  see  temper,  v.]  To  mod- 
erate; qualify;  temper. 

The  leaves  qualify  and  conttmper  the  heat 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

con  temperament!  (kgn-tem'por-a-ment),  n. 
[=  It.  confcmpeTanirTifo,  <  Is.  as  if  'ctmtcmpcra- 
mrntum,  <  contemperarr,  eorib-n  i»t;  after  tem- 
perament] Mollification  or  qualification  in  de- 
gree; proportion. 

An  equal  eon/enspenamsMf  of  the  warmth  ot  our  bodies 
to  that  of  the  hottest  part  of  tbe  atmosphere. 

Derham,  Phyakn-Tlieology,  L  S/note  a 

contemperatet  (kon-tem'per-at),  r.  t . ;  pret.  and 
pp.  contemperated^  ppr.  cotttemperatimj.  [<  L. 
mn tempera tu/t,  pp.  ot  contemperare,  contemner: 
see  contempcr.]  To  temper ;  bring  to  another, 
eepechtlly  a  lower,  degree  with  respect  to  any 
quality,  aa  warmth ;  moderate. 

The  mighty  Nile  and  Niger  .  .  .  eontempcrojc  Hie  air. 

Sir  T.  finwene,  Vulg.  Krr.,  vt  Mk 

contemperationt  (kon-tem-pe-ra'shon),  n.  [ss 
F.  eontcmpe'ration,  <LL.  c»nf*»i/jera(»o(»-),  <  L. 
rtrnfemneTfire,  pp.  rmfewperafsi*,  moderate:  see 
contempcr.]  1 .  The  act  of  moderating  or  tem- 
pering.— 2.  Proportionate  mixture ;  combina- 
tion. 

light 
ripe 

Boyt*,  Works,  I.  SBa. 

contemperaturet  (kon-tem'per-a-tur),  n.  [<  L. 
ctmtempcrare,  after  femperiifiirr.]  The  quality 
of  being  contemi>ered;  proportion;  tempera- 
ture. 

i  of  the  elementa. 

South,  Works,  IX.  ta. 
A  mixture 
extracted  from 


I  would  further  know  why  this  ronlemporntio*  of  1 
and  shod*,  that  is  made,  for  example,  lij  the  sain  of  a 
cherry,  should  exhibit  a  red  and  not  a  green. 

Boyle,  Works,  I. 


And  fair  eentesnperar 
All  oar  beat  facaltiea 
Chapman  and  Shirley,  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  It, 

COntemplable  (kon-tem'pla-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  con- 
templaoilu  (found  only  in  sense  of  '  taking 
aim'),  <  L.  contemplari,  look  at:  see  contem- 
plate.] Capable  of  being  contemplated  or 
thought  about.  Frltham. 

contemplamen  (kon-tem-plft'men).  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  contemplari,  look  at:  see  contemplate.]  An 
object  of  contemplation.  Coleridge. 

contemplancet,  «.  [ME.,  <  OF. 

eontempler,  ppr.  rvntfemp/unf,  contemplate:  see 
cosfem})tofe.l  (Contemplation,  Chancer. 
contemplant  (kon-tem 'plant),  a.  [<  L.  eon- 
templan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  contemplari,  contemplate  : 
see  contemplate.]  Contemplating;  observant. 
[Bare.] 

Contemplant  spirits  I  ye  that  hover  o'er 
With  unllrr.l  gar.-  thp  Itoioeaanrante  fount 
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contemplate 

contemplate  (kon-tem'plat  or  kon'tem-plat), 
r. ;  pret.  and  pp"  contemplated,  ppr.  contemplat- 
ing. [<  L.  contemplatm,  pp.  or  contetnptari  (> 
It.  eontemplare  —  Hp.  Pg.  cos templar  a.  F.  con- 
tfmpu-r),  look  at,  view  attentively,  observe, 
consider,  orig.  an  aagurial  term,  mark  oat  a 
templum,  a  space  for  observation,  C  com*  +  fers- 
pfuw,  a  temple :  see  temple,  and  cf.  contcmplc] 
t  tram,.  1.  To  view,  look  at,  or  observe  with 


The  territory  of  Lombard? 
alioiil  from  this  tower.. 


.  .  I  nmlrmiJalnl  round 
Coryal.  CrudiUre,  I.  118. 

To  consider  with  continued  attention ;  re- 
;  ponder;  study ;  meditate  on. 

Truth,  I  am  taken,  tit. 
Whole  with  these  atudtae,  that  etrntemptnte.  nature. 

U.  Jonmn,  Alchemist,  Iv,  1. 
Then  la  not  much  dlffloulty  hi  confining  the  mind  to 

a  know. 


tion  contemp 


I  of  a 

:  mi  long  a* 

cmiernplmtetl  at  samaslto,  no  one  of  them  b  all 
coii*'kou»iea*  before  or  after  another. 

T.  II.  tlreen.  rYolrgoaiena  to  Kthlcs,  I  50. 
-  Syn.  X  To  consider,  m«dllat«  upon,  muse  upon,  reflect 
upon,  ponder:  dwell  upon,  think  about.— 1.  To  deafen, 
plan.  p<irtawc. 

II.  iNfraiw.  To  think  studiously;  study; 
muse;  meditate;  consider  deliberately. 
.So  many  huura  miut  I  take  my  r.  «i ; 
So  many  hour*  must  I  contemplate. 

s»ak.,  3  Hon.  VI,,  U.  fx 
When  in  obaenre  and  dangerous  places,  we  miut  not  ron- 
unit  act.  II  may  be  uii  the  Instant 
Dr.  J.  Rnnen,  spare  Hour*.  3d  ser..  p.  7t. 

I  (kon-tem-pla'sbon),  n.  [<  ME. 
contemplaeion,  <  OF.  contemplaeion,  F.  contem- 
plation m  Pr.  contemplatio  =  Sp.  contemplaeion 
=  Pg.  contemplacBo  aw  It.  contemplazione,  <  L. 
eontemplatio(n-),  <  contemplari,  pp.  contcmpla- 
tiu,  look  at,  consider :  see  contemplate. ~\  1.  The 
act  of  looking  attentively  or  steadfastly  at  any- 


thing. 
Km  m 

ulcUbw' 


of  them  tranquilly  

lost  In  ros*l«w»«o/i<i»  ot  Uw  blue  and 
with  which  the  nreplacos  were  decorated. 

Irnntj,  Knickerbocker,  p.  171. 

2.  The  act  of  holding  an  idea  continuously  bo- 
fore  the  mind ;  mental  vision ;  the  thinking  long 
of  anything  in  a  somewhat  passive  way. 

rmhered  a  sella  counterfeit,  thou 


If  I 


bl  hav 


'empta. 
Shot.,  T-  and  &,  II.  .1. 
The  next  faculty  of  the  mind  ...  la  that  which  I  call 
retention,  or  the  iasBjag  of  those  simple  Ideas  which  from 
»en>atl"ii  i.r  reflection  ft  hath  rvcrltoiL   This  It  done  In 
two  ways:  Kim.  by  keeping  the  Mr*  which  b  brought 

osineas  of  life,  ware  It 
ings.  Uh  logical  end  of 
It  would  be  a  aelf -annihilating  ecstasy. 

.Validate*.  Body  and  Win.  p.  17*. 

3.  Continued  or  steadfast  thinking  in  general, 
without  reference  to  a  particular  object ;  mus- 
ing; reverie. 

Contemplation  main*  a  raje  turkey-cock  of  him  " 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ti.  &. 

And  Wisdom'*  self 
Oft  are  It*  to  tweet  retired  solitude  ; 

irte.  CWeinjriofsen, 
,  and  k'U  grow  her  wing*. 

Mithw,  Comas,  L  377. 
The  mind  .  .  .  diffused  ilaelf  In  long  rosfrmnlnfion, 
■using  rather  than  thinking.   R.  Choate,  Addressee,  p  61. 
railing  into  a  stl 
And  luxury  of 


4.  Religious  meditation. 

And  that  done  cuery  roan  yaue  hyni 
jiusrynu,  and  deuocioti. 

.Sir  R.  Guyifortie,  Pylgryraagc,  p  xs. 
When  holy  and  devout  rellgi 
■  MVaita,  -U»  mud. 


Arc  at  their 


rmpU 

6.  The  set  of  intending, 
ering,  with  a  view  to  ea 
pectatiou  with  intention. 


leaving  hi.  1 


mil  men 

to  draw  them  thence  ; 
*  *Lr.,  Rich.  III.,  III. ; 
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contemplatlstt,  n.  [<  contemplate  +  -i»f.]  One 
who  contemplates.   Jer.  Taylor.  [Bare.] 

contemplative  (kon-tem'pl*Y-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [< 
MK.  eontemplatif  =  D.  kontemplatief  =  Dan. 
kontemplatie,  <  OF.  eontemplatif,  F.  eontempla- 
tif =  Pr.  contemplaUu  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  contcmpla- 
tiro,  <  L.  mntemplatirtui,  <  contemplatut,  pp. 
of  cmfanplari,  contemplate:  see  mnteinpiahr.] 
L  «.  1 .  <Aven  to  or  characterized  by  contem- 
plation or  continued  and  absorbed  reflection; 
employed  in  reflection  or  study;  reflective; 
meditative  j  " 
mind. 


contempt 


The  step*  by  which  Athenian  oratory  ap: 
flnlfthed  eicellenoe  aesni  to  have  hoes  all 
rawiotu-  with  Uioae  by  which  lh*  Athenian 
the  Athenian  vuiptre  aiink  to  degradation. 


ry  approacheil  to  It* 


amlmiJatt  what  we  have  a  great  desire  to  I 

He  omfrmpfainf  the  past  with  Interval  and  delight,  not 
breams  It  fttniHtwxl  a  cuntraat  to  the  preaant.  but  le  flats 
it  hail  led  t»  Uk  present,  .Vamutav,  History. 

3.  To  consider  or  have  in  view,  as  a  future  aet 
or  event;  intend. 

There  remain  some  particular*  to  complete  the  ioforma- 
nplaled  by  those  resolutions. 

Hamilton!  Report. 
any  atlpulatkm*  wblch  conS**nplai4 
they  preserve  their  force  and 
take*  place. 
ChamtUvr  Kent,  Com.,  L  I  17ft. 


Myfin-sctyllyfCry.twolden.en  - 
/Vr»  rtowmin  (B).  «L 
My  lite  hath  been  rather  contemplative  than  active. 

Baton. 

The  studlou.  and  contempintie*  part  ot  mankind. 

Loeke,  Human  Vnderatandlng. 

In  hb  dark  eyes 
from  tile  full  nee*  of  rotuVmptaft'iv  thougl 
m.t  *earchlng.  but  Ulioldlng. 

tf«orji»  KIM,  Mlddltmarch,  II.  38. 

2.  Marked  by  contemplation ;  manifesting  re- 
flection or  a  studious  habit, 
rix  d  and  c 


was  that  placidity  which  cornea 
«nt  —  the  mind 


•  of  ret, 


tat  an 


8.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  contemplation  or 
thought,  as  distinguished  from  action :  as,  ctm- 
tcm\*lat\re  philosophy;  tbe  contemplative  faculty 
(  that  is,  the  faculty  of  cognition). 

II.  n.  1.  One  given  to  contemplation  or  deep 
thought,  especially  on  religious  subjects  ;  a  re- 
cluse; a  hermit. 

Among  the  older  religion,  of  llw  world,  the  pantheistic 
character  of  HuddhlHii  made  It  the  natural  home  of  mya- 
tleUJii,  and  hein-e  It  haa  producaxl  at  all  time*  a  boat  of 
monks  and  eonletn)Aat,r*t. 

II.  S.  Oxtnham,  Short  Studies,  p.  SMI. 

2.  Kcclee.,  a  friar  of  the  order  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene. 

contemplatively  (kon-tem'nla-tiv-li),  arfr. 
With  contemplation;  attentively';  thoughtfully; 
with  close  attention. 

CiifwVmyihrrirWh*  looking  Into  the  cloud*  ot  hi*  tobacco- 
pipe.  tSttrlyte,  Sarbir  Keaartua,  p.  12. 

contemplatlvenesa  (k<in-t«m'pla-tiv-nes),  ><. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  contemplative. 

Mawklah  erntlmrntalUm  and  rapturous  cmtemptntint- 
ne*e,  that  illatlajn  coninkon  dutiea,  and  no  nouiiabment  n* 
■uppnrt  in  rabbinical  theolotty.   ,V.  .1.  ><>■*..  1'XXVl.  307. 

contemplator  (kon'tem-pla-U;r),  n.  [=  F. 
contemplateur  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  contemplador  —  It. 
contemplatore,  <  1,.  contemplator,  <  contemplari, 
pp.  contemplat tat,  contemplate:  see«Mi(r»pi<ife.] 
1.  One  who  engages  in  contemplation  or  reflec- 
tion; one  who  meditates  or  studies. —  2.  One 
who  merely  observes  affairs,  without  taking 
part  in  them.  [Rare.] 

Some  few  other*  sought  after  Hfm.  but  ArWtotle  aalth. 
a*  the  geometer  ilotli  after  a  right  line  only,  ...  as  s 
emitemptntn*  of  truth  ;  but  not  aa  the  knowledge  of  It  la 
anyway  useful  or  condndbie  to  the  ordering  or  bettering 
of  their  Uvea  Hammond,  Work*.  IV.  844. 

contempUtnret,  ».   [<  contemplate  +  -are.] 
The  habit  of  contemplation; 
ness. 

Lone  desired  in  the  budde,  not  knowing  wl 
aorae  were,  may  delight  the  coBcvlptee  of  the  head,  bat  it 
will  destroy*  the  contrmplatur*  of  the  heart. 

f.ii^fi'.  Kiipbuna  and  hi*  Kliglaad,  p  STQ. 

contemplet  (kon-tem'pl),  v.  t.  [<  F.  confe™. 
,,/er  =  Sp.  Pg-.  contemplar  m  It.  eontemplare,  < 
L.  enafMrtptori, 
To  contemplate. 

I  nuy  at  rest  ttmtemple 
The  starry  archea  of  thy  spacious  ten 
.Syforattr,  tr.  ot  Lhi  Bartaa  *  Weeks,  IL,  The  Columnr*. 

contemporalt, «.  [<  LL.  eosten.porn/M,  contem- 
porary, <  L.  com-,  together,  +  temporalis,  <  <r»i- 
ptu  {tempor-),  time:  see  temporal.]  Of  the 
same  time;  contemporary.  Bailey. 

contemporaneity  (k.m-tem'po-ra-ne'i-ti),  n. 
[=  F.  ctmtemp»raH&te  =  Sp.  contemporanriaatlat 
Pg.  0(>sf*i»ii)t>raseKlV«lV,  <  L.  as  if  *»>nfeiw/iom- 
nra'ta(f')*,  {  conteminiranrttit,  contemporaneous: 
see  fmCmj»«rii*rv>ttl«.  ]  The  state  of  being  con- 
temporaneous ;  contemporariness. 

While  on  lite  one  hand  M.  Martrtte  Uontly  assert*  thst 
the*-  [the  monument*  of  Kgypt]  abow  none  of  Manetlio'* 
dynnatic*  to  have  u-en  onntemporary,  all  other  Kgyptolo- 
ger*  declare  that  they  prove  ctm/em/ioranettir  in  several 
In.Uncea.  (7.  RairiiMon,  Origin  of  Nation.,  p.  St. 

contemporaneous    ikon-tem-po-ra'ne-us),  a. 

{=  F.  contemporain  ss  Sp.  eontempordneo  =  Pg. 
t.  coHtcmporonco,  <  L.  contemjHtranetu,  <  com-, 
together,  +  tempns  ( temper-),  time:  see  tempo- 
ral. 1  Living  or  existing  at  tbe  same  time ;  con- 
temporary.   Also  coUmporaneoua. 


The  birds  and  the  reptiles  c 
ecniemptmtnemu  group*. 

Damm,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  1 
-  Syn.  Her-  cer.lt. 

contemporaneously  (kon-tem-p^-ra'nft-us-li), 
adv.  At  the  same  time  with  some  other  per- 
son, thing,  or  event. 

It  la  lucky  for  the  peace  ot  great  men  that  the  world 
seldom  funis  out  co>ii<w;«mii»e»uj(y  who  II*  great  men 
are.  Lowell,  rireaiile  Travele,  p.  *l>. 

contemporaneousness  ikon-tem-po-ra'ne-us- 
nes),  n.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  contempo- 
raneous. 

The  three  Imperfect  lenses,  then,  convey.  In  addition  to 
standpoint  ami  stage  of  action,  a  tldrd  Idea,  that  of  cimi- 
temporaneoumse*.  Amer.  Jour.  PmuoL,  VIII.  as. 

contemporariness  (kon.tem'|»A-ri-ri-nes),  n. 
Existence  at  the  same  time ;  contemporaneous- 
ness.   Hoieell.  [Rare.] 
Cmtempora         with  lolum^u*.  AmfrSam^  ssj, 

contemporary  (kon-tem'po-ra-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[Also  written  eoiemporary ;  <  L.  con-  or  co-, 
together,  +  tempor arititt,  pertaining  to  time,  < 
tempus  (tempor-),  time:  see  temporary,  and  cf. 
mtntemporanetmt.]    I.  a.  1.  Living, 

It  I*  impossible  to .  .  .  bring  age*  past  and  future  to- 
gether, and  make  them  mrUemporary.  Locke. 

W'e  know  from  conleinporarj/  witnesses  what  were  the 
Institution*  of  not  a  few  Greek  cltlea. 

B.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lecta.,  p.  t&7. 

8peciflcally —  2.  Ijvtng  or  existing  at  the  same 
time  with  one's  self. 

Let  me  do  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  or  an- 
U„..i„.  or  the  .SHU,  of  ^&gen.«a  ^  ^  ^ 

3.  Of  the  same  age;  coeval.  [Rare.] 

A  neighbouring  wi»nI.  bom  with  himself,  he  are*. 
And  luves  hla  old  rr/nteittiuomry  tree*. 

(Wev,  claudlan'*  old  Man  ot  Verona. 

[In  all  senses  absolutely  or  with  witM,  for- 
merly f«.] 

H.  n. ;  pi.  contcmpnraric*  (-rii).  One  living 
at  the  same  time  (with  another). 

Fromthetiroeof  Burr  are  and  of  Fetrsreh  tbeltalLanbaa 
varied  sery  little  ;  .  .  .  the  English  of  Chaucer,  llielrcnii. 
temporary,  I*  not  to  be  understood  witlHiut  Uie  help  of  an 
old  dictionary.       l>ryJen,  Hod.  of  Troilua  ami  <"rea*lda. 

Don  tculxota  and  Manchn,  like  the  men  and  women  of 
Sbakcapeare,  are  the  eontempnrariee  of  every  generation, 
because  tbey  are  not  product*  of  an  artificial  and  transi- 
tory society.      Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  172. 

contemporize  (kon-tem'po-riz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  eontemporizcii,  ppr.  contemporizing.  [=  Sp, 
cosffffl/rorirrir  —  Pg.  contemporisar ;  ~ 
sufBx.  <  LL.  contemporare,  be  at  the 
<  L.  com-,  together,  +  tempus  (tempor-),  time._ 
To  make  contemporary ;  place  In,  or  contem- 
plate aa  belonging  to,  the  same  age  or  time. 
*>  T.  Brovme.  [Rare.] 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  this  power  of  eontemporisino  himself 
with  bygone  tiroes. 

Lmoett,  Among  my  Book*.  2d  ser.,  p.  168. 

contempt  (ken-tempt' ),  n.  [<  MG.  contempt,  < 
OF.  contempt,  <  L.  eontempltui,  scorn,  <  con  tern- 
nere,  pp.  contemptus,  scorn,  despise:  see  con- 
temn.] I.  The  aet  of  despising;  the  feeling 
"  by  what  is  considered  to  be  mean,  vile, 
life-m ;  disdain  ;  si-urn  for  what  is 


or  worthless;  disdain  ; 

II,  what  a  deal  of  acorn  looka  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  hla  Up ! 

shot.,  t.  a.,  in.  i. 

Thi*e  who  anrvny  only  one  half  of  hla  [  Baron  e|  character 
may  speak  of  Mm  with  unmixed  admiration,  nr  with  on- 
mixed  contempt.  Maeatdafi,  Lord  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  despised;  shame;  dis- 


Keinove  from  me  reproach  and  co*u>»*;rf.  P*.  cilx.  ft 
3.  In  loir,  disobedience  to.  or  open  disrespect 
of,  the  rules,  orders,  or  process  of  a  court  or 
ot  a  legislative  assembly,  or  a  disturbance  or 
interruption  of  its  proceedings:  called  in  full, 
when  used  in  relation  to  judicial  authority,  <•«»- 
tempt  of  ctturt.  Contemisa  committed  out  irf  rmirt  are 
punishable  by  order  to  slsow  cauie  or  attachment,  on  the 
return  of  wbirh  the  offender  maylsr  fined  or  Imprisoned  : 
ami  contempt*  done  Iwfore  Use  court  or  Judge.  t«ni.e.l 
cvnteiiiid*  In  Immediate  view  and  presem*  inas  lie  puo 
lehed  or  repressed  In  a  summary  way,  by  immediate  ssav 
mitinrnt  to  prison  or  by  fine.  The  power  of  enforcing  tlieir 
process,  and  of  vindicaUng  their  authority  against  open  ob- 
atntctiiMi  or  defhusoe,  is  incident  to  all  superior  courts. 

Both  strangers  and  memlier*  sre  now  seven 
tarrmoempt,  of  the  House  and  Itt  Jurisdiction 
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contempt 

Constructive!  contempt,  In  lair,  a  contempt  not  com- 
mitted In  the  presence  of  the  court,  but  tending  to  ob- 
■trucl  justice ;  that  which  umali  in  the  i'K  of  Uk  Uw 
U<  contempt,  lrreepectlie  ut  whether  the  act  «a»  really 
■ail  intentionally  performed  a*  a  contempt  —  Criminal 
contempt,  a  wilful  disobedience  or  disorder  tn  denance 
of  the  court,  an  distinguished  from  a  disobedience  merely 
hindering  the  remedy  of  a  party.  -  Direct  contempt.  « 
contempt  committed  in  the  pntecrscc  of  Uie  court,  or  so 
near  to  it  aa  to  interrupt  the  proceeding*,  in  which  case 
punishment  may  be  adiuinlatered  summarily,  U|ioii  tbe 
view  and  personal  knovMfs  of  the  Judge,  wluiout  taxing 
evidence,  —  In  contempt,  in  fair,  in  the  condition  of  a 
person  who  ha*  committed  a  contempt  ot  court  ami  haa  not 
paired  himself :  auch  a  peraoit  la  not  entitled  to  proceed 
In  tlte  cauae  generally,  but  only  to  make  auch  application 
a*  may  lie  neennary  to  defend  tit*  »trict  right.  =Syn.  L 
la-nainn.  mocker)',  contumely,  neglect,  disregard,  slight. 
See  acorn,  r. 

contemptfult  (kgn-tempt'fol),  a.  [< 
+  -/*/,  1.]  Full  of  contempt;  ' 
leiiiptilile ;  disgraceful. 


The  stage  and  actor*  are  not  so  ei 
Aa  every  Innovating  puritan 
Would  nave  the  world  Imagine. 

Chapman,  Kevenge  of  Hussy  d' Am  bote,  L  1. 

COntemptlbllity  (kon-temp-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
LL.  wntemptmita(t-)t,  <  conlempUbUit,  con- 
temptible: see  tx»itemp«*(e.]    The  quality  of 
being  contemptible. 
'•ontemptikility  and  vanity.        Speed,  Kdw,  II.,  Ix.  11. 

contemptible  (kgn-temp'ti-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  con- 
temptible,  now  ctmtentible  a  Pg.  contemptirel 
mm  It.  ooHfcu/iftifo',  <  LL.  contemptibitit,  <  L.  con- 
temptut,  pp.  of  con temnerc,  despise :  see  con  fern n.  ] 
1.  Worthy  of  contempt ;  meriting  scorn  or  dis- 
dalu;  despicable;  mean:  said  of  persons  or 
things. 

Iv-xpuod  by  ail,  1  now  begin  to  grow  contemptloU  even 
to  myself.  GoUimUk,  Uood-naturcd  Man,  v. 

A  moat  Idle  and  cemfemptiofe  controversy  had  ariacn  in 
France  touching  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  writer*.  Uacaulay,  Sir  Wm.  Temple. 

S.  Not  worthy  of  consideration ;  ineonsider- 
generally  used  with 
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A  proud,  rmtmptumu  behaviour. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  007. 

Homo  .  .  .  entertained  the  meet  contemptuous  opinion 
of  the  Jowa,  Hp.  Attertmrj/. 

The  Vniverelty  .  .  .  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  tbe 
king  a  letter  in  a  moat  mntrmptumu  way,  forwarding  their 
letter  of  thank*  by  a  Isedcll. 

Aubbt,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hbt,  p.  S, 

2.  Apt  to  despise;  contumelious;  haughty;  in- 
solent :  said  of  persons. 

Some  much  avert*  I  found,  and  wondrous  harsh, 
Contemptuous,  proud,  »ct  on  revenge  and  spite. 

jrittoa,  S.  i..  L  lleB. 

3t,  Worthy  of  contempt ;  contemptible. 

And,  to  declare  a  contempt  uoute  chattnge  from  religion 
b  inperatlcioii  agajnc  the  prestea  hail  s:whiin'.y  '■  t  up  il. 
the  aultera  and  yiuage*  in  Uie  cathedrall  churcbe. 

Bp.  Bait,  The  Vocaciou. 
Tboae  abject  and  eonfemptuosu  wickednesses. 

Questions  of  Profitable  and  Pleasant  Cvnccminyt 
-Syn.  Disdainful,  auperelllnaa,  cavalier,  contumelious, 
contemptuously  (kon-temp'J.u-ua-li),  odV.  In 
n  contemptuous  manner;  with  scorn  or  dis- 
dain; despltefully. 

The  apoatlea  and  moat  eminent  Christians  were  poor, 
and  used  etynienvpruosuup.  Jtr.  Taylor,  Holy  Uvlng. 


Pale 

With  conflict  of  conhmoVn^  lbopes  and  team 

C..«r(<r.  The  Taak,  t  UeS. 

2.  Clashing;  opposing;  conflicting;  rival:  as, 

contending  claims  or  interests, 
contendress  (kon-ton'dres),  n.    [<  contender  +■ 

-cm.]   A  female  contender.  [Rare.] 
A  •wilt  contender**.  CAa^Mii. 
contenefiient  (kon-tcn'tvment),  n.    [<  con-  +■ 

fcamcnt]    In  law,  that  which  is  connected 

with  a  tenement  or  thing  holdcn,  as  a  certain 

portion  of  land  adjacent  to  a  dwelling  necessary 

to  its  reputable  enjoyment. 
content1  (kon-teut  ),  a.  and  n.   [<  UK.  content, 

<  OF.  content,  F.  cosfesf  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  content*), 

<  L.  con  ten  tut,  satisfied,  content,'  prop.  pp.  of 
005 ft iicTf,  hold  in,  contain:  see  contain.]  L 
a.  Literally,  held  or  contained  within  limits; 
hence,  having  the  desires  limited  to  present 
enjoyments;  satisfied;  free  from  tendency  to 
repine  or  object;  willing;  contented;  resigned. 


able;  paltry; 
a  negative. 


i  own  part  In  the  enterprlae  waa  by  no  mean*  e*m- 
tmptibls.  A.  Dotmn,  lilt  to  Steele,  p.  ux. 

8.  Held  in  contempt ;  despised;  neglected. 

Till  length  of  year. 
And  eedentary  Diiiunn* erase  my  llmbe 
T o  a  eonUuiptiUe  old  age  obecurr. 

.«<•••••  .  8.  A.,  I  S7X 
4t.  Contemptuous :  as,  to  have  a  contemptible 
opinion  of  one.    [In  this  sense  now  avoided.] 
If  the  ahould  make  tender  of  her  love,  'tla  very  poaiible 
hell  aooralt:  for  Uie  man  .  .  .  hath  a  cvnirmptMt  .plrtt. 

Snot.,  Much  Ado,  IL  s. 
It  contributed  a  good  deal  to  oonfirm  me  In  the  t«u- 
temptiblt  Idea  1  alwaya  entertained  of  Cellariua. 

Uibtxm,  MI»c.  V.  2SS. 
-  Sjm.  1.  CoaUmptiUt,  Dupieable,  Paltry,  Pitiful,  abject, 
base,  worthies*.  Berry,  low.  Contmpithit  ta  unworthy 
of  notice,  deserving  of  acorn,  for  liuieneaa  or  meanneaa ; 
It  1*  generally  not  so  atrotig  aa  dtrpieablt,  which  always 
Involve*  the  idea  of  great  lnweiinu.:  a*,  a  <wnl*wtj><i&(e 
trick;  dtrpicnblt  treachery.  Paltry  and  pui/ul  are  ap- 
plied to  thing*  which  from  their  l!wigtilncanc*>  hardly  de- 
serve to  be  considered  at  all :  aa.  a  paltry  excuae ;  a  lum 
of  money  pitifully  small.  In  pitiful,  tbe  pity  seem*  to 
aj>ply  to  the  one  foollth  enougli  to  offer,  etc..  Uie  pitiful 
tiling.  Pitiful  is  often  applied  to  person*.  What  Is  j«tf- 
trv  1*  of  no  consequence ;  what  1*  pitiful  is  absurdly  un- 
equal to  what  it  ahoulit  lie.    See  pMifut, 

All  sublunary  Joy*  and  sorrow*,  all  Interest*  which  know 
a  period,  fade  Into  the  mo»t  eoti/em^M,  ImlgallVcaflce. 

R.  Halt,  Death  ot  Princes*  Charlotte. 
Tea  found  the  Whig  party  .  .  .  deeeul.  at  least  In  pro- 
l  ttelpuaHt  In  utter  shatnelewlieas. 

»'.  PkUlipt,  Speeches,  p.  S00, 
from  thU  paltry  ti, 


Tbe  surest  way  to  make  a  man  contemptible  Is  to  treat 
hini  rOOTJempfuoWu. 

6.  Taylor,  Land*  of  Uie  Saracen,  p.  1M. 

One  of  a  despised  class  c^ntemptuvutlft  termed  "the 
great  uuwaabed."         H.  Sptnetr,  Social  Statics,  p.  2SZ. 

contemptaoosness  (kon-temp'tu-us-nes),  s. 
Disposition  to 
tempt;  insolence; 
ness ;  disdain. 

contenancet,  ».  A  Middle 
contnfe-naNcv. 

contend  (kon-tend'),  f.  [=  OF.  oostWre  = 
Bp.  Pg.  cowfesftrT  a  It.  oosfcarfeve,  contend.  ^ 
L.  contendere,  stretch  out,  extend,  strive  after, 
contend,  <  com-,  together,  +  fcnrfcrr,  stretch: 
see  tend,  and  cf,  attend,  rartcitit  isfcitrf,  snbtentl. 
Hence  confenfS,  ormtonfion.]  J,  intrant.  1.  To 
strive;  struggle  in  opposition  or  emulation: 
used  absolutely,  or  with  againtt  or  icif*. 

Distress  not  the  Moabitea,  uulUler  contend  in  (A  tbem  in 

Deut.  IL  9. 

Por  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  entuVnd 

fall  of  blood.     Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  L  t 

In  ambitions  atnngth  I  dkl 
valour.  Snstt,  Cor.,  lv.  B. 

ayywi  *ee  the  youth  of  Blender  frame 

Crabbt,  Village. 
2.  To  endeavor;  use  earnest  efforts,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  defending,  preserving, 
etc.:  usually  with  for  before  Uie  object  striven 
after. 

Cicero  him  *elfe  doth  Knvttnd,  In  two  sondric  pieces,  to 
eipresae  one  matter  with  dluerse  wordes. 

AteAam,  The  SclKilemaater,  p.  IDS. 

Beloved.  .  .  .  eewfemf  for  the  faith  which  was  once  de- 
livered uoto  the  saints,  Jude  S. 

All  that  I  contend  far  la,  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  set  out 
l  of  wbst  love  Is, 

SUrne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vl.  J7. 
Two  spirits  of  a  diverse  lore 
Contend  far  loving  nuuterdom. 

,  In  Memortam,  ell. 


rlUl  confeisl. 
1 11m.  It  * 
If  yell  be  reiuvnt  wf  mo, 
111  do  fur  yrjrj  what  man  caul  dee. 

LttMimt  Brand  (Child  a  Ballad*.  II.  S44K 
He  ta  content  to  be  Auditor,  where  he  only  cam  speake. 
and  conttnt  to  goe  away,  and  thlnke  hlmselfe  lost  rut:  tel 
Bp.  Eartt,  Micro-txitauographle,  A  Modeat  Vlan 


Content  indeed  to  aojoorn  while  ho  mast 
Below  Uie  skies,  but  having  there  his  home. 

Coirprr.  The  Task,  it  911 

Content,  non-content,  or  not  content,  worts  by  which 
sssenl  and  dissent  are  expressed  in  the  Hriuth  Honsr  of 
I>jrd*.  answering  to  the  aye  and  no  oaed  In  the  House  of 


Among  tbe  Whig*  there  wa»  some  unwillingness  U con- 
sent to  a  change.  .  .  .  But  Devonshire  and  Portland  de- 
clared tllcraselve*  content :  their  authority  prevailed  ;  ami 
tbe  alteration  was  made.  Maeautay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 
-  |m  Content,  Saluted.    See  - 

II.  «.  One  who  votes  "cuunruL  - 
ing  or  affinnative  vole. 

Supposing  tbe  number  of  content*  and 
•art ctlv  equal  in  number  and  consequence,  tbe 
to  avoid  disturbance,  ought  to  carry  It, 

tmrae.  Act  of  t'rilfonuity. 
content1  (kon-tent'),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  eontnter,  F. 
contcnter  ="Sp.  Pg.  confenfur  =  It.  conttmtare, 
<  ML.  cwnfcufurc,  satisfv,  <  L.  contents,  satis- 
fled,  content :  see  eemtent',  a.]  1.  To  give  con- 
tentment or  satisfaction  to;  satisfy;  gratify; 


<v  ii'-.'i.V'i.,/  u:r  you  shsll  boll:  ii]riuo'  srnl  pr.  tit 

Tbe  Scboletoaster,  p.  9>. 
Is  the  adder  better  than  tbe  eel, 
se  hi*  pslnted  *ktn  c.«tmt»  the  eyet 

Mo*.,  T.  of  the8.,lv.  x 
ot  making  plays 


Tnitb  says,  of  old  the  arte 
Was  to  eoiKent  tlie  people 

B.Jc 


ege, 

a  mightier  task. 

K.  John.  IL  1. 


Tbe  one  thing  wholly  or  greatly  admirable  In  tbi*  play 
I*  the  exposition  of  tbe  somewhat  pitiful  but  not  unpitl- 
able  character  of  King  Richard. 

.Ssn'nMtme,  Shakespeare,  p  35. 

(kon-temp'ti-bl-nes).  n.  The 


con1 


3.  To  dispute  earnestly;  strive  in  debate; 
wrangle :  as,  the  parties  contend  about  trifles. 
They  that  were  of  the  clrcumclaiuri  contended  with  him. 

Acta  xi.  S. 

The  younger  perswaded  tlie  souldiers  that  he  was  the 
elder,  and  both  contended  which  should  die. 

Purrhat,  Pilgrimage,  p.  521. 

II.  fr<in».  1.  To  dispute;  contest.  [Bare.] 

When  Carthago  shall  contend  the  world  with  Rome. 

thtolen,  tj.tH, 
And  on  the  green  eontenuf  the  wrestler'*  prise, 

Dryatn,  .Kneld. 


or  of  being  dc- 

i  -,  mrflsauiew. ;  viieneas. 
If  Demostbenes,  after  all  hia  Philippics,  throw*  away 
lis  *hleld  and  runs,  we  feel  Uie  ron/em/.ti«enes»  r.f  the 
isintrsdlctlon.  Lowell,  F^oaaseau. 

contemptibly  (kpn-temp'ti-bli),  adr.  1.  In  a 
contemptible  manner;  meanly;  in  a  manner 
deserving  ot  contempt.— 2f.  ContomptuouBiv. 
See  contemptible,  3. 

•  any  man  that  s[iesks  toore  contempt 

B.  Jonton,  Cynthl*  .  Revel*.  II.  1. 
"Stil  Meanly,  tuuely.  abjectly,  vilely,  despicably.  Sec 
contempt  tote. 

contemptuous  (kpn-temp'tu-us),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  'contrmpluiuiuii,  <.  cmtrmuhu,  contempt :  see 
contempt.]  1.  Manifesting  or  expressing  con- 
tempt or  disdain ;  scornful :  said  of  actions  or 


as,  I  contend 


ibiu  of  the 


2.  To  assert ;  affirm ;  maintain : 
that  the  thing  is  impossible. 

Edward  III.  (In  urging  hi*  claim  to  the  throne  of  France] 
.  ,  .  admitted  that  Uie  French  jiriuoeaa,  who  was  Ills 
mother,  could  not  succeed,  but  he  rwuioufecl  Uial  he  him- 
self, as  hereon,  was  cnUUed  to  succeed  his  maternal  grand- 
father. Maine,  Rarly  Law  and  diatom,  p.  frs. 

COntendent  (kon-ten'dent),  n.  [—  F.  eonfe-n- 
tfnnf  —  Sp.  conicnitientc'si  Pg.  It.  contendente,  < 
L.  <vmfcs<frn(/-)»,  ppr.  of  cwnfrsrfor,  contend: 
see  contend. ~]  An  antagonist  or opposer;  a  con- 
testant. 

contender  (kon-ten'der),  n.  One  who  contends; 
aenmbatant;  adisputer;  a  wrangler. 

Tlewr  who  see  least  into  thlmrs.  are  mualiy  the  fiercest 
iv.nfesufrrs  al-jilt  them.         StUlinafttMt,  .Sermons,  II.  vL 

contending  (kon-ten'ding).  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  con- 
tend, >:]  1.  Striving;  struggling  in  opposition ; 


Jonton,  ProL  to  1 


than  being  hi*  highest  Favourttc*  and  ! 

StiUinaJtttt,  Bermoos.  L  xli. 
2.  Reflexively,  to  be  satisfied. 

Do  not  content  ytmrnif  with  obscure  and  confused  ideas, 
when  clearer  arc  to  he  attained.  Wattt,  Logic. 

Tbe  scleoUllc  school,  aa  such,  content'  itattf  with  criti- 
cism, and  make*  im  amriiisiloii  in  ie«p»vt  of  religion. 

J.  H.  Setley,  Jlat  Religion,  p.  as. 
=  8yn.  1.  Cunt  rut.  Satiate,  etc  See  tatitfy. 
content2  (kon-tent'l,  m.  [<  OF.  rontente,  con- 
tent,  contentment,  <  conlenter,  content: 
tent1,  c]  1.  That  state  of  mind  which  results 
from  satisfaction  with  present  conditions;  that 
degree  of  satisfaction  which  holds  tbe  mind  in 
peace,  excluding  complaint,  impatience,  or  fur- 
ther desire ;  contentment. 

Tis  better  to  bo  lowly  horn, 
And  range  with  bumble  livers  in  cimlest*. 
Than  to  lie  perk'd  up  In  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  *  gulden  sorrow. 

Ska*.,  Hen.  VTII..  it  S. 
In  all  my  life  I  have  not  seen 
,  In  whom  greater  content  I  have  been, 
bou  thyself  art 

rtettJier,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  I.  S. 


Aird. 


illiam  Morri..  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  K>. 

2.  Acquiescence ;  submission.  [Rare.] 

Their  praise  is  sUU    tbe  style  is  excellent ; 
The  senile,  Uiey  humbly  take  upon  content. 

Pope,  Eaaay  on  Criticism,  L  3ns. 

3,  That  which  is  the  condition  of  contentment ; 
desire;  wish. 

So  will  I 

In  England  work  your  grace  *  full  content. 

Skat.,  i  Hen.  VI. ,  L  S. 
4f.  Compensation;  satisfaction. 

M^^W*.7 
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Heart's  content,  lull  or  complete  satisfaction. 

I  wish  your  ladjship  all  Arcirf's  content. 

SAak.,  it.  of  V..  ILL  4. 
The  first  thing  we  did  on  buenllog  Privateer  waa  to  get 
■<1  to  gratlfle  our  Indian  (lulde*.  fur 
ward  theni  to  their  tuaru  nmliW. 

iMtmpier,  Voyages,  I.  21. 

content3  (kon'tent  or  kon-tent')>  »■  [<  L-  »»- 
tentun,  pp.,  in  lit.  souse,  contained:  seo  con- 
fenfi,  a.]  1.  That  which  is  contained;  the 
thins  orthings  held,  Included,  or  comprehended 
within  a  limit  or  limits:  usually  in  tne  plural : 
as,  the  run  ttn  fg  of  a  cask  or  a  bale,  of  a  room  or 
a  ship,  of  a  book  or  a  document, 

1  have  a  letter  from  her, 
Of  tucli  nintmte  aa  yen  wilt  wonder  at 

■Sko*.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  Iv.  8. 
',  with  all  IU  content,  becomes  one 
aeoted  facia  of  experience. 
Adnmeon.  Philos.  of  Kant,  p.  6. 

2.  In  geom.,  the  area  or  space  included  within 
certain  limits.  [In  this  and  the  next  sense 
mo»t  frequently  singular.] 

The  geometrical  content  ot  all  the,  land*  of  a  kingdom. 

Oratent,  Ob*,  on  Bills  of  Mortality. 

3.  In  logic,  the  sum  of  the  attributes  or  notions 
which  constitute  the  meaning  and  are  expressed 
in  the  definition  of  a  given  conception :  thug, 
animal,  rational,  etc.,  form  tie  content  of  the 
conception  man.  The  content 
■natter  of  knowledge, 
without  the  mind. 

The  basis  and  content  of  all  experience  la  feeling. 

0.  II.  toiu,  Prob*.  ot  Life  and  Mind,  1L  IL  I  ML 

The  attempt  |U>  discriminate  the  objective  from  the 
subjective  element*)  would  only  lie  possible  on  the  ground 
that  we  could,  at  any  time  and  in  any  way.  disemautc 
Thought  tram  it*  content.   J.  FUie.  Cosmic  Pliiloe,,  I.  50. 

8o.  while  we  are  all  along  preferring  a  more  pleasurable 
State  of  cnnaclousitcae  before  a  leaa,  the  content  of  oar  con- 
scsonsneee  U  contlnaally  changing ;  the  greater  pleaaure 
still  outwcudis  the  leaa.  but  the  plewsnro*  to  be  weighed 
are  either  wholly  rillterent,  or  at  feast  are  the  same  for  ua 
no  more,  J.  Want,  Encyc.  BriL.  XX.  72. 

4.  The  power  of  containing;  capacity;  extent 
within  limit*. 

Baitings  of  wild  beaata,  aa  ElepbanU,  Bhlnooeroa,  Ti- 
gers, Leopards  and  others,  which  sights  much  delighted 
the  common  people,  and  therefore  tha  place*  required  to 
be  larg*  and  of  great  nnlttiL 

Putttnlutm,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesle,  p.  30. 


6.  In  the  etutomt,  a  paper  delivered  to  the 
searcher  by  the  master  or  a  vessel  before  she 
is  cleared  outward,  describing  the  vessel's  des- 
ignation and  detailing  the  goods  shipped,  with 
other  particulars.  This  content  has  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  cocketa  and  the  indorsements 
and  clearances  thereon—  Linear  content  or  con- 
tents, Irtish  along  a  straight,  carved,  or  broken  line, 
solid  content  or  contents,  the  number  of  solM  unite 
contained  In  a  apace,  as  of  cubic  Inches,  feet,  yards,  etc, ; 
volume.—  Superficial  content  <r  content*  the  measure 
of  a  surface  in  square  measure;  area.  Table  of  con- 
tents, a  statement  or  summary  of  all  the  matter*  treated 
in  a  book,  arranged  In  the  order  of  succession,  and  (gener- 
ally) pressed  to  It. 

contents, n.  [<  ME.  ewif«tf,  <  OF.  content,  cun- 
tent,  contend,  contant,  content,  contant,  contents, 
contempt, contampt{^  Pr.  contcn),  dispute,  quar- 
reling, contention,  <  eontendre,  dispute,  quarrel, 
contend:  see  contend.  Confe-nf  is  related  to 
contend  aa  extent  to  extend,  ascent  to  ascend,  etc.] 
Contention ;  dispute ;  strife ;  quarrel. 

Where  apon,  the  aayde  John  Brendon  atode  In  a  tan- 
tent  ayentt  the  aayde  Master  and  Wanlonya,  to  be  prevyd 
perjoeed.  Bnatuh  OOdi  (E.  B.  T.  S.L  p.  SSL 

contentablet  (kon-ten'ta-bl),  a.  [< 
+  -nhU.]    Able  to  satisfy;  satisfying, 
contentationt  (kon-ten-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
eontcntacion,  <  OF.  cenfe»tocs<>n,'<  Mis. 
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contented  (kon-ten'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  ronfcitM, 
t'.]  1.  Possessing  or  charactertxed  by  content- 
ment; satisfied  with  present  conditions;  not 
given  to  complaining  or  to  a  desire  for  anything 
further  or  different ;  satisfied :  as,  a  contented 
man  ;  a  person  of  a  contented  disposition. 

*a  art,  and  that  man 'a  scope, 

conl ruled  least. 

Shot..  SonoeU,  nit, 
2.  Fully  disposed;  not  loth;  willing;  ready; 
resigned;  passive. 


contented  to  be 


and  toi 


r,  Collect  for  Good  PrhUy. 
lien  are  ovate  ated  to  be  laughed  at-f  or  their  wit,  but  not 
tor  their  folly.        Swift,  Thoughte  on  Various  Subject*. 

A  nmtenlrt  acquiescence  In  the  chronic  absence  of  be- 
lief U  aa  little  creditable  to  the  Intellect  aa  to  the  heart. 

11.  .V.  OzrnAans,  Short  Hindi**,  p.  «S- 

(kgn-ten'ted-li),  adv.    In  a  con- 
without  concern. 

.  with  chat, 
Drayton,  Poets  and  Poesy. 

contontedneaa  (knn-ten'ted-nes),  a.  The  state 
of  lieing  contented ;  satisfaction  of  mind  with 
any  condition  or  event. 

Miracles  .  .  .  met  with  a  passive  willingness,  netmtent 
edness  In  the  patient  to  receive  anil  believe  them. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  est 
contentfulf  (knn-tent'ful),  a.  [<  content11,  n.,  + 
-fal,  1.]    Full  "of  contentment. 

Contentful  aiilwniMUin  to  Uod's  disposal  of  things. 

Harrvtr,  Works,  ITT.  vL 

Contention  (ktm-tcn'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  evMitf*- 
ctViN,  <  OF.  eonteneton,  F.  contention  —  Sp.  con- 
tencion  =  Pg.  contencdo  ~  It.  ctmfCRrioitc,  <  Is. 
oonten  tio{n-),  <  cwnfeii<ieTC,  pp.  content**,  con- 
tend: see  cwnfeitd.]  1.  A  violent  effort  to  ob- 
tain something,  or  to  resist  physical  force, 
whether  an  assault  or  bodily  opposition ;  physi- 
cal contest ;  struggle ;  strife. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  called  yon  forth, 
our  tlamlrw  courage  and  your  matchless  worth 


conterminant 

To  go  Into  questions  of  gnu  manufacture  here,  probaldy 
the  moat  emtenrums  of  all  subjects  under  tike  sun,  Is  of 
coarse  Impossible.  tVnKsafnrary  iter.,  LI.  T,<\ 

8.  In  inir,  relating  to  causes  between  contend- 
ing parties. 

The  lord  chief  justices  and  lodges  have  a  cm/eisl 
jurisdiction^ but  tll«k.rd» 

I!}  T.'Z'nu  .'rlduarTsac! 

In  eo.Henru.us  suits  it  la  dlfBcnlt  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween  judicial  decision  and  arbitration- 

StuUt.  Vaunt.  Hut.,  |  87- 
Contentlons  anrument,  an  argument  which  la  framed 
only  to  deeetve  or  to  put  down  an  opponent,  not  to  ad. 
vanee  truth.  - Byn.  X  and  S.  Pugnacious,  disputatious, 
captic.ua,  wrangling,  litigious,  factious. 

contentionsly  (kon-ten'shus-li),  adr.  In  a  con- 
tentious manner;  quarrelsomely;  perversely; 
with  wrangling. 

Tlie  justices  were  to  apprehend  and  take  all  such  aa  did 
roatsnrwussy  and  tumuttuoualy. 

Strviie,  Memorials,  Edw.  VI,,  an.  IMS. 

contentiousness  (kon-ten'shus-nes),  a.  A  dis- 
position to  wrangle  or  contend;  proneneas  to 
strife;  perverseness ;  quarrelsomeness. 

CWrMtoujfWss  In  a  fesst  of  charity  is  more  scandal 
than  any  posture.         (I.  Herbert,  Country  Parson,  ij.ll. 

contontiTor  (kon-ten'tiv),  a.  [<  cosfcnfl  +  -we; 
=  F.  content*/,  etc.]  1 


To 


rio(a-),  <  ronsensure, 
see  oo»tenf»,  e.]  1 


;  satisfaction. 


ave  a  prxauaeroua  emL 
Waller,  To  my  Lord  Protector. 

S.  Strife  in  words  or  debate;  wrangling:  an- 
gry contest;  quarrel;  controversy;  litigation. 
A  fool  a  lips  enter  into  contention.  Prov.  ivlll.  ft. 

Avoid  foolish  questsana,  and  genealogtcs,  and  centais- 
f ions,  sjid  strivings  about  the  law.  Tit.  111.  9. 

3.  Strife  or  endeavor  to  excel;  competition; 
emulation. 

So  quarrel,  hot  a  alight  eenteiirion. 

Snak..  s  Hen.  VL,  L  2. 

4f.  Effort;  struggle;  vehement  endeavor. 

This  la  an  cod  which,  at  first  view,  sp  pears  worthy  oar 
utmcat  contention  to  obtain.  /(  •"> 

5.  That  which  is  affirmed  or  contended  for;  an 
argument  or  a  statement  in  support  of  a  point 
or  proposition ;  a  main  point  in  controversy. 

But  my  eentention  Is  that  knowledge  doea  not  take  Its 
rise  in  general  conceptions. 

Q.  H.  iVraws,  Probe,  of  Ufe  and  Mind.  II.  Iv.  i  JS. 

•lemian  hbUiry  might  be  quite  aa  rcmancratlrr  to  as  aa 
oars  Is  to  the  Germans.  Such  hasalwaya  been  my  eoiUm- 
(ion.  SiuMi,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  91 

I  am  moat  anxious  that  my  contention  In  writing  aa  I 
have  done  ahould  not  be  nilsonderatood. 

.ViivtamtA  Century,  XX.  sMl 

BonsofcontsnUon.  ?«fcon,i..Byn.  1  and  1. 
si  on.  varls 
See  Sfr\r>. 

contentious  (kon-ten'shns),  a.  [=  F. 
ftettr  =  8p.  Pg.  contencuMO  =  It.  contemiom),  < 
Is.  oontenttotus.  quarrelsome,  perverse,  <  eoNfen- 
rto(n-),  contention.]  1.  Apt  to  contend;  given 
to  angry  debate;  quarrelsome;  perverse;  liti- 


They  shall  find  It  a  more  contmtiee  life  than  Idleness  or 
perpetual  Joviality. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  «7  (Ord  >l~ 

contentless1  (kon-tent'les),  a.   [<  eoatenfi,  «., 
+  -feint.]    Discontented;  dissatisfied;  one 
[Kare.] 

Him  we  wrong  w  Ith  our  eontentUsm  choyce. 
John  ^rduincni.Oongrntulatlon  to  the 

contention*3  (kon'tent-les),  a.   [<  i 
-irsuj.]   Void  of  content  or  meaning. 
Bo  far  the  Idea  remains  conlentlts*.        Hind,  XI.  49. 

contentlyt  (kon-tent'li),  adv.  In  a  contented 
way. 

Come,  well  away  unto  your  country  house. 
And  there  we'll  learn  to  live  renleisrly, 

rutchtr.  Rale  a  Wife,  v.  J 

contentment  (kon-tent'mgnt),  n.  [<  F.  con  ten- 
tement  =  Hp.  coiifentanricnVo  =  Pg.  It.  conteTifa- 
mento,  contentment;  as  content1,  r.,  +  -men t. ] 
1 .  That  degree  of  happiness  which  consists  in 
being  sat  isfied  with  present  conditions ;  a  quiet, 
uncomplaining,  satisfied  mind ;  content. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  L  L  aa. 
Contentment  without  external  Honour  la  humility, 
.V.  ttrtv,  C'osmologla  £ 

Contentment  is  one  thing :  happiness  quite 
The  former  results  from  the  want  of  desire ;  the  I 
from  its  gratllieatson.   The  one  arises  from  the  i 
of  pain  ;  the  other  from  the  presence  of  pleasure. 

L.  r.  »W  Dynam.  SocioL,  B  SOT. 

3.  Gratification,  or  means  of  gratification ;  wit- 
iKfaction. 

You  shall  have  no  wrong  done  yon,  noble  Caesar. 
But  all  contentment.  B.  Jonrcm,  Catiline,  v,  «. 

At  Pari*  the  prince  spent  one  whole  day,  to  giro  his 
mind  none  eeafeivlnumi  in  viewing  a  famous  elty. 

Sir  B.  rotten. 

sW8L^ffu^tiOT™ac^ 

one  who  does  not  needlessly  pine  after  what  la  beyond 
lilt  reach,  nor  fret  at  the  hardship  of  his  condition ;  the 
latter  describes  the  mental  condition  of  one  who  lias  nit 


pleasure  In  the  contemplation  of  lils 
situation.  A  needy  man  may  lie  renfeniad,  but  can  hardly 
lw  mtisjted.    See  aafia/W-  kaypinea. 

contenta  (kon'tents  or  ken-tents'),  «.  pi-  See 


conteritiont, 

turn,  q.  v.]  A 
Jfaret. 


[An  erroneous  form  of  cxmfrt- 


Not  only  eanUntation  in  minde  but  quietr.esse  in  coll- 
science.  iyfs,  KuphUe*.  A  list  of  Wit,  p.  1«. 

Happiness  therefore  Is  that  estate  whereby  we  attain 
...  the  full  possession  of  that  which  simply  for  itself  is 
to  be  desired,  and  contalneUi  In  It,  after  an  eminent  sort, 
the  eonfeiitation  of  our  dosirea. 

Hooter,  Ecclee,  Polity.  L  11. 

He  promised  to  plraao  her  mind,  and  so  tooke  in  hsnd 
the  ectttng  of  her  ruffs,  which  he  performed  to  ber  great 
eonfrofafion  and  liking. 

Stnobee,  Anal,  of  Abuses  (ed.  1MK>),  p.  44. 

2.  Discharge  qjr  payment ;  satisfaction,  as  of  a 
claim. 

And  so  the  hole  Sommc  for  full  confentdcion  of  the  said 
Chapcll  Woigles  foroone  llole  Yere  ys  =  Ulvf,  m. 

1  -.1  In  Baoees  Book  (K.  E.  T.  s.),  p.  i«fiv. 

And  yf  theyhauenoa  goods  ncrcatellee.  sufllciaut  to  the 
mUentacitm  of  sommet  so  forfst.  then  to  haue  auctorlte 
and  tiower  to  make  seueralle  i-aplas  ad  sstiitai  lemUm 
KngtuH  tsltdj  (  E.  E.  1    3.\  |  KM 


A  continual  dropping  In  a  wry  rainy  day  and  a 
fious  woman  are  alike,  Prov.  xxvll.  10. 

ITheyl  had  entertained  one  Hull.  *n  eicoramunlcated 
i<  r-. ,ii  ;o:'I     r)  a'ii',,!!!"!!,,  t"!  ihi'^r  hiiiili-ti-r. 

WintArop,  Hist.  New  England.  II.  1*1. 
The  hook  [ "  Refatation  of  Deism  "|  msy  be  rvgarded  as 
Uie  last  development  of  that  nmrenfiosu.  argumentative 
side  of  Shelley  s  nature  which  found 
earlier  time  in  the  letters  addressed  by  hini 
aent  champions  of  orthodoxy^ 


ntaraof°a  iunT'tbat  by«M 


did  light  hit  torch  again  by  the 
rttiou  sparkled  out  fire. 
Comical  Hisf.  oj  Franeian. 

<< 


terminated  by  the 
terminated 


or 
nous. 


[Bare.] 


2.  Relating  to  or  charactcri*ed  by 
or  strife ;  involving  contention  or 


Not  for  malice  and  rontenri«uj  crymea. 
But  all  for  prayte.  and  proofe  of  manly  n  Ight. 
The  inartlall  brood  accustomed  to  fight, 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  III.  L  13. 

When  w«  tum  to  hit  opponent*,  we  emerge  from  the 
learned  obscurity  of  the  black  tetter  precinct*  to  the  more 
cheerful,  though  not  less  oon/entioiis,  regions  of  political 
men.  Bnmgnam,  Burke. 


Sir  II  Wotton,  ReUquln.,  p.  477. 


conterminal  (kon-ter'mi-nal),  a.  [<  con-  +  fer- 
minot.]  1.  Conterminous" — 2.  Iu  entom.,  at- 
tached end  to  end :  said  of  the  parts  of  a  jointed 
organ  when  each  has  its  base  attached  to  the 
ajiex  of  the  preceding  one  so  that  they  form  a 


Itt  (kon-ter'mi-nant),  a.  [<  LL. 
«vmfrrsvinns(f-)si,  ppr.  of  rrmfemiinare-,  border 
on :  see  con  terminate.]  Having  the  same  limits ; 
conterminous. 
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If  h«p.ly  j 


t  fahrtckes. 

Ilountl,  Vocall  Ftwrast. 
I  dates  of  life  were  renrenatimir. 


those  who  h»ve  held  up  IU 
est  ridicule, 


Miner  to  the  i 

J.  D.  MoreU. 


,te  (kon-ter^-nat),  o_.  ^  [<  lA^cem- 
sits,  &  border:  see  tersvrijwitc.]  Same  cm  r 


The  originality  »tiil  power  of  (hit  ;the  dramatic  litem- 
tar*  of  the  period]  as  a  mirror  of  lite  canooi  be  contested. 

Whipple,  Ess  and  Her..  II  U. 


contexture 

The  mora  eosvtasfi'svjtg  they  set  their  reason  to  explain 
them,  the  more  Intricate  they,  perhaps,  will  Bad  them. 

If  JtiiNfayaw,  DevoilU)  Essays. 


=  Byu.  3.  To  debate,  challenge. 


(YHlfAtf  + 

■wvertlble. 


A  strength  of  empire  Axed 
CvHltrminaU  wlUl  heaven. 

27.  Jimrcn,  Prince  Henry'a  Barriera 

conterminous  (kon-ter'mi-nus),  a.  [an  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  contermino,  <  L.  nmfrrmiNiu,  bordering  upon, 
<  com-,  together,  +  terminus,  a  border :  see  ter- 
minate, conterminal*.]  1.  Having  the  name 
limit;  bordering;  touching  at  the  boundary; 


ifraiu.  1.  To  strive  ;  contend  ;  dispute: 
followed  by  with. 

The  difficulty  of  an  argument  adda  to  the  pleasure  of 
«ml»tin*j  sritA  It  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory. 

2.  To  vie ;  arrive  in  rivalry. 

Aa  hotly  and  at  noWy  inra  thy  love, 
As  ever  In  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valonr.    Shot.,  Cor.,  Iv.  i. 
afaa  who  dares  In  pomp  vilh  Jove  context. 

Pope,  Odyatey. 


contest  (WtCHt),  n.  [<  eontett,  c]  1.  Strife;  llthe 
nmtmnimna  utruggle  for  victory  or  Buperiority,  or  in  de-  It  better 
sfrM.naU.   'en«e;  a  struggle  in  arms.  context 


Canaan.  Egypt , 
eat  uae  — are  in  at 


r  speculation  la  eontermtiaotas  at  one  side  with 
tea.  It  baa  frequently  been  earrted  by  Its  ardor 
r  its  own  lawful  boundaries  Into  tliat  nebulous  region 
s  here  all  testa  fall. 

tj.  H.  Urn*,  Proba.  of  Life  and  Mlod,  I.  I.  |  47. 
,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia  —  taken  In  Its  wtd- 
l  a  certain  tense  oni/ees/n'Mosts,  and  form  the 
of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
Q.  Raietinxon,  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  HIT, 

2.  Having  the  same  border*  or  limits,  and  hence 
of  the  name  extent  or  sice ;  of  equal  extension. 

Onr  English  alphabet  is  a  member  of  that  rrest  Latin 
family  of  alphabeta  whose  geographical  extension  was  ori- 
ginally eontmnifwus,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  limits  of  Uie 
Western  Empire.        law  rajsor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  71. 

3.  In  tool.,  having  the  aame  limitation  or  def- 
inition: said  of  classifleatory  groups.  Thus,  a 
genu*  which  Is  the  only  ono  of  a  family  la  n>nlermtM"«ui 
with  It ;  the  modern  group  IchtApopxiaa  Is  eoM/ersaiMiiia* 
with  the  two  claasea  J'ssees  and  Amphibia.  Also  conter- 
minatx. 

As  applied  by  Linnaeus,  the  name  cartiu  Is  almnat  c.i»- 
terminate  with  what  is  now  regarded  aa  the  natural  order 
Caclaces-,  which  embraces  several  modern  genera. 

JSncfrt.  firit.,  IV.  Km. 

Also  coterminous. 
conterraneant  (kon-te-ra'ne-an),  a.    [As  eoit- 
terrane-owt  +  -an.]  Conterraneous. 

If  women  were  not  ronierronean  and  mingled  with  men, 
angels  would  descend  and  dwell  among  u_. 

Quoted  In  UvvprlC  r  .setters,  It.  7. 

conterraneouat  (kon-t«-r*'n6-usj,  a.  [=  8p. 
Pg.  It,  conterraneo,  <  L.  MMfevrasetw,  <  out-,  to- 
gether, +  term,  earth,  country.]  Of  tbc  same 
earth  or  world  or  country. 

contesMt,  a.   An  obsolete  form  of  constant1. 

contesserationt  (kon-tcs^ra'shon),  n.  [<  LL. 
contcsseratio(n-),  contracting  of  friendship,  < 
contesserare,  pp.  amtcsetratu*.  contract  friend- 
ship by  means  of  square  tublets,  which  were 
divided  by  the  friends  in  order  that  in  after 
times  they  or  their  descendants  might  recog- 
nize each  other,  <  L.  rorsi  ,  together,  +  tertera, 
a  tablet:  see  tessera.]  A  harmonious  aaseni 
blage  or  collection ;  a  friendly  union. 

The  holy  symbols  of  the  ouchartst  were  Intended  to  lie  a 
couiAfaeratbpfl  and  an  anion  of  Christian  societies  to  dial 
and  with  one  another.     Jer.  Taylor,  Real  Presence,  |  1, 

contest  Ikon-test'),  r.  [<  F.  contester,  contest, 
dispute,  =  Sp.  Pg.  rontaituT  =  It.  eostattare, 
notify,  refer  a  cause,  <  L.  contestari,  call  to  wit- 
ness, bring  an  action  (ML.  eontcstarc  litem,  con- 
test a  case),  <  com-,  together,  +  testart,  bear 
witness,  <  fesfuj,  a  witness :  see  test9.]  I.  fruits. 

1.  To  make  a  subject  of  emulation,  contention, 
or  dispute ;  enter  into  a  competition  for ;  com- 
pete or  strive  for :  as,  to  contest  a  prize ;  to 
f '  >' i  it u  olfaction  (300  contftt£(i)m 

r  Is  universally  allow 

1  of  any  writer  whatever.  The  praise  of  Judg- 
gtl  has  Justly  conUxttd  with  him.  /V/w. 

2.  To  oontend  or  strive  for  in  arms ;  light  or 
do  battle  for;  strive  to  win  or  hold;  struggle 
to  defend:  as,  the  troops  contested  every  inch  of 
ground. 


contetrUftM  (kon'test-les),  a. 
-test.]   Not  to  be  disputed;  inc 
[Bare.] 

Truth  contextleex.  J.  It  HI. 

context  (kon-teks'),  r.  t.  [<  L.  eontexere,  weave 
together,  (  com-,  together,  +  texere,  weave :  see 
text.    Of.  contest,  r.]    To  weave  together. 

Either  by  the  plastic  principle  alone,  or  that  and  heal 
together,  or  by  some  other  cause  capable  to  conies  Ui» 
matter.  It  Is  yet  possible  that  the  matter  may  be  anew 
contrlued  Inhi  such  Indies.  Route,  Works,  fl.  iSL 

context'  (kon-teksf),  r.  t.  [<  L.  contezlus,  pp. 
of  eontexere,  join  or  weave  together :  see  con- 
fer.]   To  knit  together;  connect. 

If  Uie  subject  be  history  or  eonumeit  fable,  then  I  hold 
It  better  pat  In  prose  or  blanks.   Fritham,  Reaolvos,  L  7L 

it  (kgn-teksf),  a.    [<  L.  rontextus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb".]   Knit  or  woven  together ;  close ; 


/■ex*,  R,  of  the  I.,  L  1. 

Ttie  late  baUle  had.  In  effect,  been  a  contest  between 
one  usurper  and  another.  Italtam. 

2.  Dispute ;  debate ;  controversy ;  strife  in  ar- 
gument ;  disagreement. 

Leave  all  noisy  rontVafs,  all  Immodest  clamours  and 
brawling  language.  Watts. 

Ureal  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
1 ;  each  claiming  truth. 


Cesrywr,  The  Task,  111.  ML. 
-iyn.  L,  Cnnlfsef,  CeMAist,  etc.,  (see  Assfftel),  eneoanter, 
See  strt/e- — 3.  Altercation;  dlsaenslon  :  t|uarrel. 
contestable  (kon-teVta-bl),  a.   [<  P.  eOw^sartaaVsa 

contest:  see  contest  and  -able..]  That  may  be 
disputed  or  debated ;  disputable ;  controverti- 
ble. [Rare.] 

contesiableness  (kgn-ti-s'ta-W-nes),  «.  Pos- 
sibility of  being  contested.    [  Rare.] 

contestant  (kon-tes'tant),  n.  [<  P.  contestant 
=  Pg.  It.  coniestante,' <  L.  contestan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  eontestari,  call  to  witness,  etc.:  see  contest, 
r.]  One  who  contests;  a  disputant ;  a  litigant: 
commonly  used  of  one  who  contests  the  result 
of  an  election,  or  Uie  proceeding  for  prolwte  of 
a  will. 

contestation  (kon-tes-ta'shon),  ».  [=  F.  con- 
testation —  Sp.  contestation  —  Pg.  coM(cstVt{iu*o 
=  It.  contestation*,  K  L.  contestatio(n-),  an  ear- 
nest entreaty,  an  attesting.  LL.  entering  of  a 
suit,  <  wnfesfari,  pp.  contenlatus.  call  to  wit- 
ness, etc.:  see  fo»ff*f,  r.l  If.  The  act  of  con- 
testing or  striving  to  gain  or  overcome;  eon- 
test  ;  emulation,  competilion,  or  rivalry. 

Never  contention  rise  in  cither's  breast, 

Aeaai.  and  ft,  Kour  Play  s  lit  One. 
There  Is  no  act  in  all  the  errand  of  God*  Ministers  to 


man-kind,  wherein  passes  more  loverlike 
tweene  Christ  and  the  soul*  of  a  regenerate 
then  before,  and  In,  and  alter  the  Sentence  of 
JfiVton,  I 


-    tweene  Christ  and 


t ,i.  at  (■!!. 

2f.  Strife ;  dispute. 

Hut  domestical  Troubles  were  only  by  Earl  Godwyn  and 
his  Sons,  who  vet  after  many  Cuntesfatiens  and  Affronts 
were  reconciled,  and  Godwyn  received  again  Into  aa  great 
Favour  aa  before,  Atavr,  Chronlclea.  p.  18. 


lite  coats  .  ,  .  are  context  and  callous. 

DsrAam,  Physlco Theology,  It.  3. 

context  (kon'tekst),  s.  [=  F.  cvntextc  =  Sp. 
Pg.  ctrntfiTfo  =  It.  «>sf«»fo,  <  U.  context**,  a 
Joining  together,  connection,  <  eottivtreTe,  pp. 
ennlextus,  join  or  weave  together :  see  contex, 
context,  r.J  If.  Texture;  specifically,  the  en- 
tire text  or  connected  structure  of  a  discourse 
or  writing. 

The  skillful  (lose  of  lier  retleeth* 

Hut  paints  the  context  of  thy  coarse  complexion. 

t/uarfes,  Emblems.  1L  «. 
Being  a  point  of  so  high  wisdonie  and  worth,  how  could 
It  be  but  that  we  should  find  It  In  that  book  within  whose 
sacred  context  all  wlsdome  b  Infolded  t 

MUttm,  Church-Oovenimeiit,  Pref 

We  should  not  forget  that  we  have  but  stray  fragments 
us*  talk,  separated  from  tile  cewfert  of  casual  ami  unre- 
strained conversations       AdK  Table-Talk,  Int.,  p  •> 

2.  Less  properly,  the  parts  of  a  writing  or  dis- 
course which  precede  or  follow,  and  are  directly 
connected  with,  some  other  part  referred  to  or 
quoted. 

Cieaar  s  object  in  airing  the  Crastinus  cpli 
have  1  .en,  ludglnej  from  the  Inunedlati 
t ration  of  the  aery  zeal  of  his  soldiers. 

Ttu<is.  Amer.  PMtot.  Aa..  XV.  4«. 

contextual  (kon-teks'tu-al),  a.  [<  L.  contcxtus, 
context  (seectmfejf,  n.),  +  -«<.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  dealing  with  the  context. 

So  as  to  admit  of  a  nmlatmtt  riamlnatlnn. 

The  Cotiffrtifationatut.  slarch  12,  lwtv 

The  argument  is  not  grammatical,  but  logical,  and  con- 
textual. Bibliothcea  Sacra,  XLJII.  Hi. 

2.  Conforming  to  or  literally  agreeing  with  the 
text:  as,  a  contextual  quotation. 

contextoallw  (kpn-Uiks'by-al-i),  nrfr.  Agreea- 
bly to  the  text;  verbatim  et  literatim:  as,  an 
extract  contextually  quotesl. 

contextoral  (kpn-teks'tu-ral),  a.  [<  contexture 
+  -a/.]    Pertaining  to  contexture. 

contexture  (kon-teks'tiir),  n.  [=  F.  eostexfttrs 
=  8p.  Pg.  contcxtura  =Tt.  eosfestsra,  <  ML.  as  if 
•ctrnlexhiro,  <  L.  contextus,  pp.  of  oostererc ,  join 
together;  see  rvovf-./f,  r.  uml  11..  istui  t.stun,] 
It.  A  weaving  or  Joining,  or  the  state  of  being 


After  years  spent  In  domestic  . 
foond  means  to  withdraw. 


rv.nv./.if.-ue.,  iilie 
Olarsuitun. 


by  single  combat. 

Political  Fables,  it. 


The  matter  was 


Weat-Saxon  reawlln.  like  Hebrew  Joshua,  went  on  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  from  city  to  city.  As  he  did  unto 
Cirencester  and  her  king,  so  did  lie  unto  ijloucester  and 
her  king.    Hut  every  step  was  well  ovtovstVif. 

K.  A.  freeman,  Amer.  I^cls.,  p,  IS*. 

3.  To  argue  in  opposition  to;  controvert  ;  liti- 
gate ;  oppose ;  call  in  question ;  challenge  ;  dis- 
nte :  as,  the  advocate  contested  every  point; 
s  right  to  the  property  was  conlestetl  in  the 


Those  .  .  .  that  are  in  perpetual  cmtestatim  and  close 
lightings  with  sin.      Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  INK),  L  90, 

Ox        1      t«,a   i„-it  — n— »  ,    ■         —  -  -  #  V        hi!|h-i.iij.h.    aw  A-i  — 

*5f-  Joint  testimonj  ,  prooi  oy  witnesses,  attes- 
tation. 

We  aa  well  are  baptise,!  Into  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  of  the  Kstlier  and  Son :  wherein  ia  slgnlned.  and  liy  a 
solemn  conteeXaium  ratified,  on  lite  part  of  God,  that  those 
three  Joyued  und  confederated  (as  It  were)  are  consiiiriDtrlj 
propitious  ami  farouralds  to  us.  Bamnt,  Works,  II  ixxiv. 

4.  In  the  Gallican  liturgies,  the  Vere  Dignum, 
or  clause  beginning  "  It  is  very  meet,  right, 
and  our  bounden  duty,"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eucharistic  preface ;  in  a  wider  sense,  the 
whole  preface. 

contested  (kon-tes'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  contest, 
c]  1.  Disputed.  As  applied  to  elections:  («)  In 
Great  liritatu.  Involving  a  contest  at  the  polls,  more  than 
one  candidate  having  Isceti  nominated. 

In  four  out  of  Hie  six  contested  wards  t 


A  perfect  continuance  or  contexture  nt  the  thread  of  the 
narration.  Bacon,  Advancentent  of  Learning  II.  I  M 

2.  The  manner  of  interweaving  several  parts 
into  one  body;  the  disposition  and  union  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  thing  with  respect  to  one 
of  parts; 


The  first  doctrine  ts  touching  the  conjecture  or  configu- 
ration of  tilings. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  Ml. 
Pray  letFi  now  rest  ourectvea  In  this  sweet  shady  arbour, 
which  nature  herself  has  woven  with  her  own  Sne  fingers ; 
'tis  such  a  nmsVtxvure  of  woodbines,  sweethricr.  Jasmine, 
and  myrtle.  /.  Woilini,  Complete  Angler,  p.  907, 

View  his  whole  life ;  'tis  nothing  but  a  canning  contex- 
ts c  of  dark  arta  and  unequitable  subterfuges 

■Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  1L  17. 


the  slippers  in  the  porch 
tic  lodge,  and  all  who  pal 


!  rejected. 
LowUm 


IS 


"CogHoenoaum  -  Few  philosopt 
been  more  frw.tieiitly  repeated,  few 
this,  and  few  assuredly  have  been  so 


toeophical  aphorisms  hare 
ian 

l.J 


Daily  Tcteyrar*,  Nov.  26,  IBSl. 
(I)  In  the  fnlted  States,  involving  a  contest  or  dispute 
as  regants  the  result  of  balloting,  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
successful candidate,  hefora  a  court  or  a  legislative  body : 
called  In  Great  Itrttain  a  enufri>»rfed  election. 
2,  Litigated  :  as,  a  contettttyl  case  at  law. 
contestlngly  (kpn-tes'ting-li),  atfr.   In  a  con- 


Of  t 

Admired 
8f.  Context. 

In  a  nnsterfsire,  where  one  part  does  not  always 
upon  another,  .  .  .  there  It  Is  no 
to  expound  Scripture,  and  Uke  Its 
U.m  to  the  ndgnbotiring  worda 


not  always  eery  pr 

JttrZTafbr.  Works  (ed.  lttssv  II.  33a 
4.  In  Scots  late,  a  mode  of  industrial  accession, 
arising  when  material,  as  wool  or  yarn,  belong- 
ing to  one  person  is  woven  into  cloth  belong- 
ing to  another,  and  is  carried  therewith  as  ac- 


Digitized  by  Google 


contexture 


1: 


continently 


ecssorv.  In  principle  it  is  similar  to  construe-  the  base:  M,  cmtignoua  antenna? — Contiguous 
lure  (which  see).  .  »ngl»»-  *»  n***". 1  =8ya ^-.f* •** 

contextured  (kim-telw'turd),  n.  ft  <xmi«rfs.r«  COntlfUonaly  (kon-tig  u-ns-li),  <irfr.  In  a  con- 
+  -«/*.]  Woven;  foiW'in to  texture,  fjiare.]   tiguous  manner;  by  contact ;  without  in tcrveri- 

A  garment  of  Flesh (or  of  sensesleowrextsi'eu'  In  the  loam 
of  Heaven.  CatlgU,  Sartor  Ueaartua,  L  10. 

conticent  (kon'ti-sent),  a.  |X  LL.  t^iiccn(f-)*, 
B 


ing 


ppr.  of  contieert,  be  silent,  <  L.  cow-  (intensive) 
ytoe^^allenttBeetocif.]   Silent;  hoahed;  •JSggS 


vuiU  have  left  the  pjoiii,  the  guests  >it  rxmlieenl. 

Thackeray,  The  Virginians.  II. 

^Kkon-ttK-na'ahon),!!.  t=F.e»»- 
=Sp.  contio«aooi«.<  L.  <xmtitP>atio(H-), 
a  floor,  a  story,  <  contignarr,  pp.  ctmti^nalii*, 
join  with  beams,  <  turn-,  together,  +  lignum,  a 
beam. J  1.  A  frame  of  beams;  a  story;  the 
beams  that  bind  or  support  a  frame  or  story. 

Tteoii|H:nDoit««(jr».t^ortr«lrhou.e!L 

J.  Qrwm,  Works,  1.  10, 
An  arch,  the  work*  of  Kaltaxar  di  slenun,  built  with 
wonderfull  ingenuity,  so  thai  it  la  not  May  to  conceive 
how  It  la  supported,  yet  It  baa  sonie  Imperceptible  eon- 
tioiuiriow  w»s  do  not  betray  themselves  easily  to  the  eye. 

•  Xtlyn,  Diary,  Oct  »,  1944. 

2.  The  act  of  framing  together  or  uniting  beams 
in  a  fabric. 

Their  own  buildings  .  .  .  were  without  any  party  wall, 
and  linked  by  eoMformifum  InU.  tlie  cdltlcc  of  Irance. 

trurke. 

contiguatOr  (kon-tig'U-at),  a.  [<  ML.  ojaftfrat- 
nfiur,  contiguous,  ppr.  of  nmltytMiri',  be  con- 
tiguous. <  L.  ctmtiguM,  contiguous:  see  cwifijrs- 
om.]  Contiguous. 

■  are  a>«/nrua(s,  yea,  and  continaate. 
HoUwui,  tr.  of  1'lutarch,  p.  bli. 

atiguiti 
'  .eon- 


Tlit 


pace. 

Tlie  next  of  kin  eontiavnutu  embrace : 
are  sunder' d  tiy  a  larger  space. 
Oryirn,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Mctarnorph.,  t  31. 

outness  (kon-tig'ti-us-nes),  n,  A  state 
set;  eloae  union  ot  surfaces  or  borders, 
i  suspicious  honsos,  aa  If  afraid  to  lie  infected  with 
more  misery  than  they  hare  already,  try  nmiiirueurneM  to 
others,  keep  olt  at  a  distance,  having  iiiany  wa«to  places 
betwiit  tliern.  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  S74. 

^^^R'^^wr.'ToF.  cYrnrsnesct-,  F.  con- 
tinence =  l'r.  cvnleneiua  =  Hp.  Pg.  conft»rnct(i 
—  It.  ciintintmsa,  <  L.  remfs'nertfm,  holding  back, 
moderation,  temperance,  <  row  fis*u(  f-)» .-  see  con- 
tinent.] 1.  In  general,  self-restraint  with  re- 
gard to  desires  and  ptvsriions ;  self -command. 

to  learn  CnsuWiws 

In  grievous  palrie. 
Spenser.  F.  g..  II.  vt  I. 
Ho  knew  .  .  .  when  to  leave  off -a  continent*  which  is 
practised  by  a/cw  writer*.  i>|rdrn,  Href,  to  FabJea. 

2.  In  »  special  sense,  the  restraint  of  the  sex- 
ual passion  within  due  bounds,  whether  abso- 
lute, as  in  celibacy,  or  within  lawful  limits,  as 
in  marriage ;  chastity. 

Chastity  ia  either  abstinence  or  continence .-  abaunelice 
la  that  of  virgins  or  widows ;  ronftnerani  that  of  married 
persons.  Jer.  TVifrfor. 

3.  Ca|>aeity  for  holding  or  containing:  as,  a 
measure  which  has  only  one  half  the  cotifinriwv 
of  another. — 4t.  Continuity;  uninterrupted 


L  aiij^tre  hardly  more  united  than  were  Africa 
and  Aria  liefore  the  cutting;  of  the  Suex  canal. 

4.  [c«p.]  In  a  special  i 
ture,  the  mainland  of  * 
from  the  British  ' 
Continent. 

[He]  kindly 
tk«  best-liccd 
nenr,"  all  his  impr 
be  had  seen. 


sense,  in  English  litera- 
Curope,  as  distinguished 
is:  as,' to  travel  on  the 


to  her,  as  U  Ihs  way  with 
r  first  arrival  "on  the  Omti. 


contiguity  (kon-ti-gu'l-tl),  h.    [=F.  confi 
—  Sp.  contiguidad  =  Fg.  confij/aM/m/e  =  It 
tU/uitH,  <  ML.  «oiifkri«f4i(<-)*,  <  U  eouti 
contiguous:  see  con HffiuiHt.]    1.  Actual 
tact;  a  touching;  the  state  of  being  in  con- 
tact, or  within  touching  distance;  hence,  prox- 
imity of  situation  or  place;  coutiguouruiess ; 
adjacency. 

Regard  la  Justly  had  to  corKi-ruifjr,  or  adjacency,  In  pri- 
vate Unda  and  poaaoaalonv        Bacon,  Fable  of  Perarua. 

In  a  community  of  so  treat  an  extent  aa  oura,  cunlunitv 
becomes  one  of  the  •tmugeat  elementa  In  forminc  party 
oumbltiatkint.  and  distance  one  of  the  strolllieat  nlementa 
Id  rvindllng  them.  CofAown,  VVoriu,  I.  233. 

Pliorlte'*  preMtnce,  and  the  continuity  of  her  fresh,  life 
to  his  blighted  one,  waa  uaually  all  that  he  required. 

i/<3UVAorne,  Seven  Gables,  Ix. 

Hence  —  2.  A  series  of  things  in  continuous 

connection ;  a  continuity. 

O  for  a  lodirfl  In  some  vast  wilderness, 
Soma  boundless  eonfsgrMsry  of  ahad« '. 

t  osrper,  The  Task,  iL  "i. 

3.  Ill  ptychol.,  the  coexistence  or  immediate 
sequence  of  two  or  more  impressions  or  ex- 
periences. The  fdsr  «/  cvntiftuitu  la  that  law  of  mental 
association  according  to  wnicli  an  Idea  which  lias  been 
accompanied  or  followed  by  another  Is  more  llk«ly  to  In? 
accompanied  in  followed  by  thatolhvr  on  anyoccaalon  of 
r.  -|.r  shut  ion,  and  that  thla  loiwlrncy  u  stronger  the  oftener 
and  the  closer  live  contiguity  «'  the  ideus  has  1-oen  Tho 
law  alsu  llicludrw  the  tendency  of  ideas  to  rvcall  Ideas  that 
have  Immediately  preceded  tlielil  —  if  there  la  such  an  de- 


test theconrrnennrof  the  < 


aliould  he  divided. 
Aytift,  rarencon. 

1  '\aull"'con-  continent  (kon'ti-nSnt),fl.  and  ».  [L  a.  <  ME. 

cv.«fii«mf.  <  OF.  (and  P.)  continent  m  8p.  Pg. 
It.  cr/sfiserifc,  <  L.  cwnfiitf»i(<-)»,  holding  back, 
temperate,  moderate,  also  hanging  together, 
continuous,  uninterrupted,  ppr.  of  nmfiserc, 
hold  back,  chuck,  also  hold  together:  see  wii- 
ffli«.  II.  n.Indef.lL,3,early  mod.  K.  continent* 
=  F.  coHfiwsf  =  %.  Pg.  It.  c»s/iserif«  =  D.  Aon- 
titient  —  0.  nmlintnt,  hmtincnt  =  Dan.  Jtosfi- 
nrut,  <  MIj.  NL.  (■onfrsfif(f-)*,  a  continent,  that 
is,  a  continuous  extent  of  lainl,  in  ML.  applied 
also  to  a  broad  continuous  field,  prop.  adj.  (sc. 
L.  frrrn,  land,  or  mjer,  field),  L.  co*h'iifii(f-)». 
continuous,  unbroken :  see  above.  In  defs.  1 
and  2  the  noun  ia  directly  from  the  adj.]  I,  a. 

1.  Restrained;  moderate;  temperate. 
I  pray  you  have  a  run/invJii  forbearance,  tilt  the  speed 

of  his  rag*  goo*  slower.  Shak..  Lvur,  L  4. 

2.  Moderate  or  abstinent  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  sexual  passion ;  maintaining  continence ; 


My 


Aa  I  am  now  u 
3f.  Restraining;  opposing. 


life 

!vV°T„ULt 


J  oo  the  Cimti'neitf, 
Srenmr,  V.  I*.,  IIL  v.  ta. 

Make  mountains  level,  and  the  eostinenf, 
Wesry  of  solid  llnoncsa,  melt  itself 
IntoUissos!  SMak.,  t  Hen.  IV.,  Hi.  1. 

jn,^V£v*r*  K,^vt 

6.  [cap.]  Same  as  -Encrn  tite,  Old  continent.  See 

pis, 

continental  (kon-ti-nen'tal),  a.  and  a.  [<  con- 
tinent, n.,  +  -<t/;  =  F.  continental,  etc.]  I.  a.  1, 
Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
s  continent ;  entitled  to  be  considered  a  conti- 
nent. 

Ureenlsnd,  however  Insulated  It  may  ultimately  provs 
to  be,  is  In  mass  strli'tly  cW.iur.'af. 

ATirisr.  Sec.  (Jrlnn.  Kip,  I.  Ttz. 
2.  Characteristic  of  a  continent :  opposed  to 
imuliir  .-  as,  a  continental  climate.  See  below. 
— 3.  Specifically,  of  or  belonging  to  the  conti- 
nent, as  distinguished  from  adjacent  islands, 
and  especially  to  the  continent  of  Europe:  as, 
the eonfinettfaf  press;  the  continental  Sunday,  in 
Airier,  hut. :  (n)  Pertaining  to  the  government  and  ■ 
of  the  thirteen  i 
dlalely  after  t 
ttnenltit  Congress  1  . 

Issued  by  Congress  during  the  revolutionary  war), 

Tli-  army  before  Boston  was  designated  as  the  conti- 
nental army,  in  coiitrwlisUiictlon  to  that  under  General 
Gates,  which  was  ailed  tike  ministerial  army.  Irving, 
(M)  Inclined  to  favor  *  strengthening  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment and  an  Increase  of  unity  among  the  colonies,— 
Continental  climate.  In  l»ey»  ir»*>?..  the  climate  of  a 
part  of  a  continent,  rvgardnl  as  owing  Its  peculiarities  to 
this  fact.  Sltrh  a  climate  ia  subject  to  great  fluctuations 
of  temperature,  both  diurnal  and  seasonal-  An  Insular 
climate,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  much  more  equable.  This 
dirlerencc  la  must  luarkexl  In  tile  case  of  a  smalt  island  re- 
mote from  all  other  land,  as  contrasted  with  the  central 
portlonaof  a  great  continental  mass  like  Asia.  l'Ucea  near 
the  sea,  but  mors  ee|exially  if  surrounded  by  the  sea.  and 
In  proportion  as  they  are  distant  from  the  Ishd,  en>oy  a 
more  equable  or  insular  climate.  At  a  great  dlatanes) 
from  the  sea,  and  especially  If  the  land-area  is  very  large, 
the  summer  Is  abnormally  hot  and  tlie  winter  projiortioti- 
ally  cold,  while  the  difference  between  the  temperatures 
of  night  and  day  is  also  very  marked.  Tlie  Interiors  of  the 
continents  have  In  general  a  smaller  rainfall  than  their 

simturk-uili'osi. 
in  ofthe 


:  (a)  Pertaining  to  the  government  and  alfalrs 
een  revolutionary  colonies  during  and  Inime- 
I  their  struggle  against  KngUnd  :  as,  the  Con. 
igreas;  roiUiivfn/irl  money  (the  paper  currency 


mentsry  tendency,  which  Is  disputed.  Contiguity  is  the  .  , 
mc-tchiuwclerlstIeirfther^nelpiissolsas.iclsth«l.  Itwss  4t.  <- 
staled  by  Arl»h.tlc,  and  was  revived  by  David  Hume,  who  —Sf, 


My  desire 

All  eonfi'rsenf  Imiwlhneiits  would  oerbear. 

That  did  oppose  my  will.     .that.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  3. 


The  qualities  from  which  this  aaanelatlnn  arises,  and  by 
which  the  mind  It  after  this  manner  convey  d  from  one 
Ides  to  another,  are  three,  viz. :  Resemhtancs,  Conti^nUf 
In  time  or  place,  and  Cause  and  Effect. 

Hume .  Treatise  of  Human  .Vature  (173U).  I.  1 4. 

The  eosKs>siit|r  tn  time  and  place  most  mean  that  of 
the  sensations ;  and  so  far  It  Is  alarmed  that  live  onler  of 
the  Ideas  follows  that  of  the  sensations.  Continuity  of  two 
sensations  In  time  means  the  successive  order.  Oxsr>srsn(|/ 
of  two  selktallons  In  place  means  the  synchronous  onler. 

Jgsill  At  iff,  Analysis  of  Human  Mind,  111. 

contiguous  (kon-tig'0-ua),  a.  [=  F.  etmtiau  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  contiguo.X  L.  eosfij;ui»s,  touching, 
<  contingere  (enntig-),  touch:  see  rwntinj^nt, 
contact,  contaffiem.]  1.  Touching :  meeting  or 
joining  at  the  surface  or  border;  hence,  close 
together;  neighboring ;  bordering  or  adjoining ; 
adjacent:  as,  two  conUgmmt  bodies,  houses,  or 
estates:  usually  followed  by  to. 

I  saw  two  severall  Castles  built  on  a  rock,  which  are  so 
near  together  thst  they  are  even  conliVreeiss. 

Ciiryor.  Crudities,  I.  m, 

A  picturesque  hoiueemsfliruffini  to  the  churvhyanl.  which 

Ir.  '■!  seen  Kllxab.  II.  •  lime  n  „.  »  tni!  1  »«.  visited  I  , 

that  sovereign,  .  .  .  Inui  now  Lvnmr  a  dairy. 

»\  Winter,  RnglUh  Rambles,  p.  45, 

Specifically  —  2.  In  rntom.:  (a)  So  thickly 
strewn  as  to  be  close  together  or  touch,  but 
without  coalescing:  as,  contiijuoui  spots,  dots, 
or  punctures,  (ft)  Almost  or  quite  touching  at 


Containing;  being  the  container:  with  of. 
r.  Continuous ;  connected ;  not  interrupted. 
Some.  .  .  thbike  it  waa  called  Angllaof  Anguloa,  which 
ia  in  English  a  corner,  for  that  It  is  bat  a  comer  lu  respect 
of  the  nssjme  and  continent  land  of  the  whole  world. 

tin/ton,  lirlteyn.  Iv. 
The  north-east  part  of  Asia  Is.  If  Dot  continent  with 
the  west  side  of  America,  yet  certainly  .  .  .  the  least  dis- 
joined by  sea  of  all  that  cutst.       Arerrirood,  languages. 
Continent  cause.   See  cause,  L 

II.  ».  It.  That  which  contains  or  comprises ; 
a  container  or  holder. 

Here's  the  scroll. 
1  of  my  fortune. 
.SnauY.,  M.  of  V„  Ul.  S. 


Continental 
pronunciation,  of  Latin  and  Greek.  _ 
-  Continental  system.  In  «nmfeni  Atsf..  the  plsn  of 
emperor  Nspoleon  fi*  etcllldtng  the  merchandise  of  I 
tsml  from  sil  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
Instituted  by  die  decree  of  Berlin,  Issued  November  2iss, 
lSOS,  which  declare.1  the  British  Islands  In  s  state  at  block- 
ade, and  Bissle  iwlsoncrs  of  wsr  all  Englishmen  found  In 
Ute  territories  occupied  by  France  and  her  allies. 

ll.i.-  1 .  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  con- 
tinent, specifically  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

It  appears  that  Englishmen  at  sll  time*  knew-  better  than 
<  Wiiwntnoi  how  (jj  msiiitalii  their  riant  of  tree  ■ 


BisofisA  (I Mi  (E.  E.  T.  RJh  P-  lull. 
2.  In  Amer.  hi*'.,  a  soldier  of  the  regular  army 
of  the  revolted  colonies  in  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence.— Mot  worth  a  continental,  not  worth  ss  much 
as  a  piece  of  paper  money  Issued  by  the  Continental  Con* 
gress  In  tlie  revolutionary  war.  and  hence,  from  the  depre- 
ciation of  that  money,  of  little  or  no  value ;  worthless  : 
good  for  nothing. 

The  quaint  term  ' '  Continental "  long  ago  fell  Into  disuse, 
except  In  tlie  slsng  phrase  nor  worth  a  Continental,  which 
referred  to  111*  debased  condition  of  our  currency  at  the 
cbwe  of  the  Kevoliitl..nary  War. 

J.  t'ieke,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  104. 


tw^.^^  contlnentalert  (kon-ti-ncn't.Ur),  n. 

lw  a  msuu.1  cvMifiisrnfnf,  2. 

by  a  vessel.  conttnentsJist  (kon-ti-nen'tel-ist),  a.    [<  « 

Great  vessels  Into  leas  sro  emptltxl  never, 
There's  a  redundance  past  their  continent  ever. 

Ch*l*nan,  llevenge  of  Hussy  d  Ambols,  II.  1. 

3.  In  geog.,  one  of  the 

masses  of  the  globo, 
of  slew  there  arc  two  c_.. 

sud  the  western,  the  old  world  and  the  new  world.  In 


1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
onlitiental. 


n  Crusoe  and  1'c 
written  hy  Islanders, 
either  tale. 


linental  +  -wf.] 
a  continent ;  s  e 

tcr  Wilklns  could  only  have 
>"o  coiiHnentaliet  could  hate 
Cofervigs,  Tablc-Talk,  p.  .-kin. 

2.  In  {'.  A'.  »isf.,  one  who,  just  after  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  desired  a  stronger  union 
,    of  the  States. 

a  separate  continent    Africa,  formerly  attached  to  Asia  continently  (kon  tl-nent-lt),  ade.    In  a  contj- 
"  by  the  Isthmus  i»t  suex,  and  now  artiScially   nent  manner ;  chastely ;  moderately ; 
,  It  by  the  suex  canal  forms  another  c..nt(       ,  ,  ^If.fpgtraint. 
lu-ntal  muss.    Australia  ia  regarded  by  many  as  a  third 
continental  subdivision  of  the  eastern  lsnd-n 


breaking  these  up  Into  lesser  divisions,  Europe  and  Asia 
together  naturally  constitute  one  mass,  conveniently  des- 
ign tiled  as  Kurssla,  though  each  Is  i-ominonly  reckoned 


of  th*-  eastern  Innu-mass  i 


W  hen  Paul  wrote  Hi 


fourth,  reckoning  Europe  and  Aata  separately}.    North    Ute  man  would  llv 
America  form  the  two  great  natural  anbdirt- 


ptstle,  It  was  lykely  enough  that 
i^mrfv. 

T.  Martin.  Marriage  of  Privates  (1664),  x,  L 
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cantmga 

COTitingBT  (kon-Unj'),  r.  i.  [<  L.  eontinoere, 
touch:  see  contingent.  ]  To  touch ;  reach  j  nap- 
pen.  Bailey. 

contingency,  contingence  <kpn- tin 'Jen -si, 
-kjim  1,  11.;  pi.  C4mtingtnneit,  contingence*  {-tax, 
-jen-sejt).  [=  F.  contingence  =  8p,  Pg.  contiHycn- 
cia  t=  It.  ronfin^criRi,  <  ML.  contingcntio.  <  L.  eos- 
tingcn(t-)s :  see  &mtingent.~)  1.  The  mod.-  of 
existence  of  that  which  is  contingent;  the  pos- 
sibility that  that  which  happens  might  not  have 
happened;  that  mode  of  existence,  or  of  cam- 
in  e  to  pus*,  which  docs  not  involve  necessity; 
a  happening  by  chance  or  free  will ;  the  being 
true  of  a  proposition  which  would  not  under  all 
circumstances  be  true. 
Their  credulities  assent  unto  any  pracnoitieka  which. 


3 silted  :  tint  .  .  .  how  ft*  do  forsake  any  ;  and  when  any 
o,  ofteutllnea  tliey  choose  the  wnjllg  aide,  and  they  tlml 
take  the  rtghter,  do  It  *o  by  nmttaoeary. 

Jt.  Taylor,  WoTki(oJ.  1KB),  Dad.,  L  «. 
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la  mnti'i^rnt  m««er,  an  Indefinite  U  understood  u  a 
particular.  WkauUy,  Logic,  II.  11.  |  i 

Contingent  remainder,  truth,  etc.  1st  the  nonm, 
-  Bvn.  1  and  2.  Chant*,  dumat,  etc.  See  scoulca/oi 

XX.  n.  1.  An  event  dependent  either  upon 
accident  or  upon  the  will  of  a  finite  free  agent; 
an  event  not  determinable  by  any  rule. 

Hla  Bndenitandliig  could  almost  |derco  Into  future  eim- 
tinornJs.  .S*uM,  Hcrruorix. 

All  continpmti  hare  their  ncceaaary  causes,  but  am 

Called  timtingmlt  lu  respect  of  other  events  upon  width 

tt.Oj  i-i.  I.  >!  (lopol  .1  lu- <■•.'.. 

t  Impossibility  led  men  to  give  up 
i  respect  of  future  oontinocnta. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Betd.  note  V. 

8.  That  wbieh  falls  to  one  in  a  division  or  ap- 
portionment among  a  number;  a  quota ;  spe- 
cifically, the  share  or  proportion  Of  troops  to  be 
furnished  by  one  of  several  contract  ing  power* ; 
the  share  actually  furnished:  as,  the  Turkish 
contingent  in  the  Crimean  war. 


continuation 

a  course  or  aeries ;  permanence,  as  of  habits. 
Tition,  or  abode ;  a  state  of  lasting ;  continu- 
i;  constancy;  perseverance ;  duration. 
Patient  meviniuiaef  in  well-doing.  Horn.  IL  7. 

They  are  cloy'd 
With  lung conJinuAme  tn  a  settled  puce. 

Skat.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  IL  1. 
No  more  now,  but  desiring  a  C'-'vy  Vntuincr  of  your  Hlcte- 
ir.s  and  I 'raj  era,  I  reat  your  dutiful  Son,  J.  H. 

UmctU,  Letters.  L  v.  as. 
Nature  ...  la  entirely  opposed  to  the  oonlinwmee  of 
patha  through  her  forests.      Harptrt  Mag.,  LAM.  SSI. 

2.  Uninterrupted  succession  or  continuation ; 
indefinite  prolongation ;  perpetuation. 

make  not  lore  to  the  «at<au.:»  of  dap,  but  to  ( 

the  (lore  to  have  eorr, 

B^fHril'.  nymouth7!! 
The  brute  Immediately  regards  his  own  1 
the  omiuauaaor  of  hat  species. 

3.  Progression  of  time. 


It  la  a  blind  contingnct  nf  events. 

Vmdm,  ■ 

Ariatotle  ears,  we  an  not  ...  to  build 
upon  the  roiwmpency  of  human  actions. 

South,  Works,  I  L 

The  contingency  of  the  future  Is  thus  really  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  the  pest.   Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Be  Id,  note  V. 

What  la  Conrtnprnejr  >  It  It  the  Ideal  admission  that 
certai  u  f  actors  now  present  may  ho  on  any  other  occasion 
absent ;  arid  when  tbey  are  absent  the  result  must  lie  dif- 
fer*! t  from  what  It  b  now. 

0.  H.  U*t,  Probe,  of  Ufa  and  11  hut,  L  L 1 170  a. 

2.  A  casualty;  an  accident;  a  fortuitous  event, 
or  one  which  may  or  may  not  occur. 


has  contributed  no  small  coariispeitf  of 

a  was  noble,  whose  Uvea  were  healthy,  aud 
eTon  In  their  lightest  nxx>1a  pure. 
Jfarjr.  FuUer,  Woman  In  IKUi  CenL,  p.  284. 
They  were  attacked  by  the  rebels  of  the  Gwallor  «• 
tingmt.  W.  a.  Humtt,  Diary  In  India,  IL  !7«. 

Future  contingent,  something  which  may  or  way  not 
be  brought  about  lu  the  future  by  Ute  roluntary  action  of 
a  man  or  men :  a  phrase  used  lu  the  discussion  of  divine 
prcsclertce. 


4.  In  laic :  (a)  Tlie  deferring  of  ft  trial  or  hear- 
ing, or  the  fixing  of  a  future  day  for  the  parties 
to  a  suit  to  appear  or  to  be  heard.  Specifical- 
ly—  (6)  In  the  United  States,  the  deferring  of 
a  trial  or  suit  from  one  stated  term  of  the  court 
to  another. 
It  is  on  a 


contingently  (kon-tin'jent-li),  adr. 
ly;  by  possibility;  as  may  happen. 


things 


ClirUtlsnlty  is  «  Religion  which  above  all  others  does 
arm  men  tmtiiM  all  too  £oi»f,'«u»«-i>»  ami  miseries  or  tho 
life  of  man.  StiUinafltd,  Mermen*,  I.  rt 

The  rentarkable  position  of  the  qneen  rendering  her 
death  a  moat  Important  cvw/iii/wicy.  Haliatn. 

Tbo  superiority  of  force  la  often  checked  by  the  pro- 
verbial tout  uttfucb*  of  war. 

.Sumner,  True  Orandear  of  Nations. 
If  no  blow  la  ever  to  be  struck  till  we  hare  a  cut- anil- 
meet  every  contingtwy,  we  ahali 
i «  KNcy  to  meet. 

B.  A.  >Ve>nan,  Aroer.  Lacta,  p.  its. 
8».  A  tonehlng;  a  falling  together;  contact: 
as,  "the  point  of  «Mi<iN<7c>»wy,"  J,  Gregory. — 
Angle  of  contingency,  the  liiriiiiundnial  atkslu  uetwuen 
two  tangents  to  a  curve  at  consecutive  points, 
contingent  (kon.tln'jgnt),  «.  and  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tingent k  Hp.  Pg.  It  contingents,  <  11L.  ooNfia- 
9en(t-r*,  adj.,  poasible,  contingent  (tr.  Or.  ivfit- 
Xtfierov),  prop.  ppr.  of  L.  contingere,  pp.  con- 
tactut,  touch,  meet,  attain  to,  nappen :  see 
contact.]  I.  a.  1.  Not  existing  or  occurring 
\  necessity ;  due  to  chance  or  to  a  free 
l ;  accidentally  existing  or  true ;  hence, 
)  a  known  or  apparent  cause  or  reason, 
'  by  something  which  would  not  in 
act ;  dependent  upon  the  will  of  a 
t  being,  or  other  finite  free  agent. 
When  any  event  takes  place  of  which  we  do  not  discern 
the  cause,  [or]  why  It  should  have  happened  in  this  man 
ner.  or  at  thla  moment  rather  then  another,  It  la  called  a 


h  seem  unto  us  to  be 
i,  there  could  have  been 


Albeit  t 
conttflgen 

no  prophecy,  net  only  predictions,  which  i 
peufiu  true  or  false.      A .  Oreie,  Coemolugia  Sacra,  iv.  & 

contlngentneas  (kon-tln'fent-n«w),  n.  The 
state  of  being  contingent;  fortuitousness. 

COntintUL  »■    Plural  of  continuum. 

continnable  (kon-tin'u-a-bl),  a,  1=  OF.  coa- 
riNKvjo/>,  continual,  =  It.  oowtiaaMioife;  as  con- 
tin  m  +  -able- .]  That  may  be  continued.  [Hare.] 

Their  President  seems  a  bad  edition  of  a  Polish  King. 
Be  may  be  elected  from  tour  years  to  four  years,  for  life. 

lence  prove  to  as  that  a  chief  magi*. 
is  an  officer  for  life 

Jrftrvm,  Correspondence,  II.  SOS. 


parte;  a  I 

Wool,  tow,  cotton  i 
of  c«o,nueiiee  III  regard  to  the  tenuity' of  their  thread,  a 
greediness  of  moisture.  «ueo»,  Nat.  Hist.,  f  sti. 

- flyn.  1  and  X  Conf (HBiiry,  etc.    See  continuation. 

continuant  (kpn-tin'a-ant),  a.  [<  L.  eonlinu- 
an(t-)n,  ppr.  of  ermtiitsMirc,  continue:  see  con- 
tinue.'] In  mat*.,  a  determinftnt  all  whose  con- 
stituents vanish,  except  those  in  the  principal 
diagonal  and  the  two  bordering  minor  diago. 
nals,  while  all  those  of  one  of  these  minor  di- 
■e  equal  to  negative  unity:  as, 


ontinual  (kon-tin'0-al),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  con- 
fisitaH,  <  ME.  coafiaaef,  <  OF.  «mfi»«W,  F.  eonti- 


a  1 

-1  6 

0  -1 

0  •  0 


o 
0 
1 

A. 


and -of.]  1.  Proceeding  without  interruption 
orcessfttion;  not  intermitting;  unceasing;  con 
tiuuous. 

He  that  la  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  eonrtnuot  feast. 

Ftov.  xv.  li. 
Full  of  repentance, 
Csatinuof  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows. 

Sao*.,  Hen.  VIII..  lv.  SL 
A  sweet  attractive  klnde  of  grace, 


A  full 


I  event,  or  an  event  without  a  cause :  as,  for  ex- 
We  falling  of  a  leaf  on  a  particular  spot,  or  the 
j  up  of  a  certain  number  when  dice  are  thrown. 

ft.  Titrfor,  »menls  of  Thought,  p.  a». 
MatheniaUcal  propositions  become  Inexact  or  omUiu- 
atnt  whenever  they  are  applied  to  cases  Involving  con- 
ditions not  Included  in  the  terms. 

U.  B.  /".v.,  Prubs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  II.  (  00. 
Of  all  regions  It  (the  antarctic]  is  the  one  where  the 
phyvlcal  conditions  are  most  uniform  and  least  under  the 
Influence  of  eonttnri*nt  rtririimKtaiMies, 

J.  f.'roif,  trilmate  and  Cosmology,  p.  90S. 

Things,  as  objecta  of  aclentltlc  cognition,  are  ow/i'Moonf, 
dependent —  not  grounds  of  their  own  exbte-nce, 

.<  i:., i....„,  Phlloe.  of  Kant,  ill 

2.  Dependent  upon  a  foreseen  possibility ;  pro- 
visionally liable  to  exist,  happen,  or  take  effect 
in  the  future  ;  conditional :  as,  a  contingent  re- 
mainder after  the  payment  of  debts ;  a  journey 
contingent  upon  the  receipt  of  advices;  a  con- 
tingent promise. 

It  a  etm(in7er*r  legacy  bo  left  to  any  one  when  he  attains 
the  age  of  twenty  one,  and  lie  dies  before  thst  tunc,  it  is 
a  lapsed  legacy.  Blackstune.  Com. 

She  possessed  only  a  eontingtnt  reversion  of  the  crown. 

t'rrwc'jtt,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 
Contingent  cause,  s  cum  which  may  or  may  not  act. 

It  would  puxxlc  the  greatest  philosopher  ...  to  give 
any  tolerable  account  bow  any  knowledge  whatsoever  can 
eortslllly  and  infallibly  foresee  an  event  through  uncertain 
and  continent  ceujr*.  TioVrsvn,  iiermons,  xlviii. 

Contingent  line.  In  rfiofuitr.  the  Interaction  of  (he  plane 
of  the  dial  with  a  plane  parallel  to  the  e*|ulnoetlal.— Con- 
tingent matter,  in  feoic,  the  matter  of  a  propoiition 
which  la  true,  but  not  necetsarily  so. 

When  la  a  propcHitlon  tnid  to  ooniitt  of  mattrr  eofiris- 
gentl  BluntrriUt.  Arte  of  Logkke  (1M»J,  III.  a. 


•,  v. 


n«W,  <  L.  cvAfinutu,  continuous:  see  continuous    Also  cumuhinl. 

COntinuatet  (kon-tin'u-at),  r.  t,  [<L.etnsfi»«a- 
twt,  pp.  of  conhnunre,  join  together,  make  con- 
tinuous :  see  continue.]  To  join  closely  together. 
Abp.  Potter. 

continnatet  (kon-tin'u-at),  a.  [<  L.  eonttnuafiw, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  L  Immediately  united; 
closely  joined. 

Wc  are  of  him  and  In  him,  even  as  though  oar  very  flesh 
and  bones  should  be  made  ftmrmuaf*  wltli  his. 

Hooker,  Ernies. 
A  general  cause,  a  enn/ijiuete  cause,  an  inse 
to  all  men,  la  discontent,  care,  misery. 

flxrton.  Anat.  of  Met,  p.  170. 

2.  Uninterrupted;  unbroken;  continuing  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time ;  continued. 
O,  'tis  a  dangerous  and  a  dreadful  thing 
To  leave  a  sure  pace  on  rvttiinue'e  earth. 

CAitjnwan,  Byron's  Conspiracy,  I.  I 
Vntirable  and  emiinuate  goodness.   Stair.,  T.  of  A-,  L  1. 
CO&tinaatelyt  (kim-tln'^-sit-li),  adv.  Continu- 
ously ;  without  interruption. 

The  water  asi;ends  gently  and  by  Intermissions,  but  it 
falls  rnnriNMa'Wp.  By.  Wiikiiu,  Archimedes,  xv. 

continuation  (kon-tin-u-a'shon).  n.  [=  F.  eon- 
linuution  =  rip.  confiniutctON  =  Pg.  continuocclo 
=  It.  continuiuritme,  <  E.  <-»i>/»ifi«ifi<>(n-),  <  conti- 
nuare,  pp.  continnatu*,  continue:  see  ronftnne.] 
1 .  The  act  or  fact  of  continuing  or  prolonging : 
extension  of  existence  in  a  line  or  series. 


2.  Of  frequent  recurrence ; 
very  frequent :  as,  the  charitable 
fiNual  applications  for  alms. 

Yet  because  thla  widow  trouMcth  me.  I  will  avenge  her. 
lest  by  hnr  eonrtnuaJ  coming  she  weary  roe.    Luke  xvtti.  6. 

Continual  claim.  Sec  ctoinO.—  Continual  fever,  or 
continued  fever,  a  fever  which,  while  it  may  vary  some- 
what in  intensity,  neither  intermits  nor  exhibits  such  de- 
cided and  regular  lliictuations  aa  characterire  typical  re 
itilttetit  feve  r.  —  Continual  proportionals,  the  terms  of 
a  geometrical  progression.  -  Byn.  /neeiMNf,  Prrytfuat, 
nfL  oonstaut,  uninterrupted,  nnlntermlt- 


 [<  ME.  r»n- 

+  -/.v2J   1.  With- 


ted,  interminable,  endless 

continnally  (kon-tin'u-al-i 
finitely,  -cllienc';  <  continual  +  -/.V-J    1.  W 
out  cessation  or  intermission ;  unceasingly. 

A  country  [Perslnl  where  the  open  air  ronlinueffy  in- 
vites abroad,  adomed  with  almost  perpetual  verdure, 
and  hemmed  In  by  lofty  Idtie  moiuitalus. 

.V.  A.  HetL,  (  XL  .tsa 

2.  Very  often ;  at  regular  or  frequent  inter- 
vals; from  time  to  time ;  habitually. 

Thou  shalt  eat  iieead  at  my  table  cmrinuafiy. 

S  Sam.  ix.  7. 

Hoeeimei  eotuuiiuiily  to  ItecorncT  .  .  .  to  hoy  a  saddle. 

.«*».,»  Hen.  IV.,  at 

he' '  '  tlthP*  '""  1"  ,,U,(''"'r  <yw1  \"°  »'*<lj>MUy  ""r*  *" 
slieremjousUi'"  "  **    *  /IWWfj"veneUan  Ufe.'xx" 


=  Syn.  Continuously,  ronttantly, 
continnalneaa  (knn-tin'u-al-nca),  ii. 

neter  of  being  continual, 
continuance  (kon-tin'tl-ans),  n.  [<  ME.  roiifin- 
miMNcr.  <  OK.  eoi»fi»K<in«,  coitfisnmnt-  -  Sp. 
(obs.i  It.  continitanztt.  <  L.  continuon(t-)n.  coo- 
tinuing:  »«■«•  cinfinaanf.]  1.  A  holilitig  on,  rv- 
tnainiiig,  or  abiding  in  ft  partieulftr  state,  or  in 


Pi  eventing  the  eeiittnuation  of  the  royal  line. 

Macaulau,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxlv. 

2.  Extension  or  carrying  on  to  a  further  point ; 
the  thing  continued:  as,  the  ronhiniiafron  of  a 
story. — 3.  Extension  in  space;  a  carrying  on 
in  length;  prolongation:  as,  the  continuation 
of  a  lino  in  surveying.— 4.  In  math.,  a  process 
in  fluxions  equivalent  to  integration  by  part*. 
—  5.  pi.  Trousers.  [Slang.]  Continuation  day. 
8ame  H?  noiMr.'m'hrif (which  tee  tinder  mntanpi*}.  —  Con- 
tlnuatlon  of  days.  In  .Seefj  nuc,  Uie  aummoos  In  a 
civil  proceav  formerly  authorized  the  defender  to  be  cited 
to  appear  on  a  certain  day.  with  ownfvn«o/ien  c/  dejrv. 
und  he  might  tie  l«ronght  Into  court  elttM-r  on  the  day 
nanie\1  or  later,  as  the  joirty  ebose,  nrdt^s  the  diet  were 
fofemi  on  by  protestatll.ti.  -8ys.  t\ottinnatii>n,  Continu- 
en--e,  Cuivrinwifi/.  Coniinfruneiiess.  prob^igalion.  jwdrse 
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continuation 

tinai.  Continuation  b  used  properly  of  extern  kin  In  space, 
continuance  of  time,  continuity  of  substance,  and  continue 
outwit*  of  freedom  from  Interruption  In  space  or  time. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  continuation  of  a  line  of  rnllrittit 
(that  b,  the  construction  of  It  beyond  a  certain  point,  or 
tlie  part  thus  constructed):  the  continuance  of  suffering:; 
thtttemtinuitu  of  drier*  (that  Is,  their  cohesion  or  preaorta- 
tlonof  relatUins).  A  terry  would  break  Lite  oonimu^uetwa* 
of  a  line  uf  railruad.    See  reatinsums. 

The  rich  country  from  thence  to  Porticl  .  .  .  apficartn£ 
only  a  ccnUinuatu/n  of  the  city.  hruiforn. 

I  a  coor(«u.«»«  of  warmth  to  ripen  the 


When  a  limb,  as  wc  say,  "  goes  to  sleep, "  it  b  because  the 
nerrca  supplying  It  hate  been  subjected  to  pressure  HiLlfi- 
cleiit  to  destroy  the  nervous  continuity  of  the  fibres. 

ItujUey  and  Foumarts,  Physiol.,  | 

continuative  i  knii-tin'u-a-tiv;,  a.  and  n.  [— 
Pg.  1L  contirtuatiro,  <  LL.  eonlinuatiriu,  <  L.  con- 
tinuatus,  pp.  nf  conftnsuire,  continue:  see  con- 
fin  sk».]  L  a.  Having  the  character  of  continu- 
ing, or  of  causing  continuation  or  prolongation. 
[Kara.] 

TX  1.  An  expression  noting  permanence 
or  duration. 

To  these  may  be  added  continuation :  tut,  Home  remains 
to  thb  day  :  which  Includes  at  least  two  propositions,  via. 
Rome  was  and  Boise  la.  Waffs.  Logic. 

S.  In  gram.,  a  loose  or  onomphaUo  oopulatire ; 
a  connective. 

Cerafinudfises  .  .  .  consolidate  sentence*  Into  one  con- 
tinuous whole.  Harris,  Hermes,  IL 

continuatiToly  (kon-tin'§-t}-tiT-li),  ad*.   In  a 
continuative  manner ;  in  continuation, 
contimiator  (kpn-tin'u-aVtor),  n.    [=  F.  con- 
tinuateur—  8p.  FK.  mntinuador  =  It.  tytntinun- 
i.  as  if  •ttrofinuofor,  <  ctmttnitorc,  pp.  con- 
see  continue.]  One  who  or 
ch  continues  or  carries  forward :  as,  the 
confinsiafwof  an  unfinished  hislory. 

r  chronological  or  annalbtle  method  (of  hta- 
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"  A  food  and  truly  hold  spirit,  "eeavf 
actuated  by  reason,  and  a  sense  of 

S.  To  persevere;  he 
any  course. 

If  ye  continue  In  my  word,  then  are  ya  my  disciples  In- 
deed. John  vllL  at. 

8.  To  remain  in  a  state  or  place ;  abide  or  stay 
indefinitely. 

The  multitude  .  .  .  eennjui*  with  me  now  three  days, 
and  hare  nothing  to  cat.  Mat.  iv.  32. 

These  mm,  ...  to  excuse  those  Gentleman*  suspicion 
of  their  runnrojr  to  the  aalragea,  returned  to  the  Fort  and 
there  continual. 

Quoted  In  Cttft.  John  Smith' t  True  Travels,  L  219. 

Hopelessly  mnlinutnc,  In  mistake*,  they  live  and  die  In 
their  ahsurdiUea.  .SV  T.  Hrome,  Vulg.  Krr. 


fore,<L.« 


whic 


which,  no  matter  how  long  we  ron- 
ke  up  the  greater  portion  of  our  life. 

Sledman,  Vict,  Poets,  p.  110. 

4.  To  last ;  be  durable ;  endure ;  be  permanent. 
Thy  Unirdom  shsii  not  twnfinue.  1  Sam.  silt  14. 

Ood  b  the  soule.  the  life,  the  strength,  and  slnnew, 

moucs,  and  nutto-a  this  frame  ctmtinw. 
Splatter,  tr.  of  Du  Harts*  s  Weeks,  1.  T. 
-Byn.  3.  Sojourn,  etc  SeeaesYtV.1. 
continued  ( kon-tin'ud),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  continue,  r.  ] 

1.  Drawn  out;  protracted;  produced;  extend- 
ed in  length ;  extended  without  interruption. 

A  bridge  of  wondrous  length 
From  bell  continued,  reaching  the  utmost  orb 
Of  thb  frail  world.  Mitlon,  p.  U,  11.  loss, 

2.  Extended  in  time  without  intermission;  pro- 
ceeding without  cessation ;  continual:  as,  a  con- 
tinued fever.— Continued  bass.  See  figuni  bat,  un- 
der bat**,  and  thvrviiohheut.  Continued  fever.  See 
continual  t'ir-r,  under  continual.—  Continued  fives,  Hee 
A  oc-  Continued  fraction.  In  of».,  an  expression  of  tho 
form  (introduced  by  Lord 


»  + 


lory  I,  though  pursued  by  the  learned  Baroniua  and  Ids 
cntinuatort,  b  now  generally  abandoned. 

Scha/,  II  1st,  I'hrtst.  Church,  1. 14. 

continue  (kon-tin'u),  r. :  pret.  and  pp.  continued, 
ppr.  continuing.  [<  ME.  continues,  con  tutu  >.,  < 
OF.  cwntinuer,  F.  eontinuer  =  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  con- 
tinuar  =  It.  ro»«mi«rr>,  <  I*,  continttart,  join, 
unite,  make  continuous  (in  spaco  or  time),  < 
confinniui,  continuous,  unbroken :  see  continu- 
ous.] L  '-rami.  It.  To  connect  or  unite;  make 
continuous. 

lite  use  of  tlie  navel  b  to  continue  the  Infant  unto  the 
mother.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  5. 

2.  To  extend  from  one  point  to  another;  pro- 
duce or  draw  out  in  length:  as,  continue  the  line 
from  A  to  B;  let  the  line  be  eonfintieti  to  the 
boundary. — 3.  To  protract  or  carry  on;  not  to 
cease  from  or  terminate. 

Her,  If  It  please  your  goodnesse  for  to  hlro  [heart, 

With  yow  I  haue  continued  my  sendee 

In  peae  and  real.  tieneryje,  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  L  677. 

0  amtinut  thy  lovlisfklndnoss  onto  thrni  that  know 
thee.  fa.  mxvi.  10. 

4.  To  persevere  in ;  not  to  cease  to  do  or  use : 
as,  to  continue  tho  same  diet. 

ien  has  Ispen  also  a  custom  at 
I  ronnnuerf  I  know  not. 

Dumpier,  Voyages,  II.  I.  i 

You  know  how  to  make  yourself  happy,  by  only  rnnrinn- 
ina  such  a  life  as  you  have  been  long  arviiatomod  to  lead. 

1'oyr. 

6.  To  carry  on  from  the  point  of  suspension  ; 
resume  the  course  of;  extend  in  the  same 
course:  as,  to  continue)  a  line  of  railroad  from 
ita  present  terminus;  the  story  will  be  contin- 
ued next  week. —  6.  To  suffer  or  cause  to  re- 
main as  before;  retain:  as,  to  cwifinne  judges 
in  their  |wst«. 

Disturhancea  In  the  celestial  regions ;  though  so  regu- 
lated and  moderated  by  the  power  of  tlie  San,  prevailing 
over  the  heavenly  bodice,  as  to  enntimu*  the  world  In  ita 
state-  Baton,  Physical  Fables,  1. ,  Espl. 

Let  us  pray  that  God  maintain  ami  continue  our  most 
excellent  king  here  preatmt.  true  Inheritor  of  thb  our 
realm-  Latimer,  1st  Sermon  lief.  Edw.  VI.,  15*9. 

7t.  To  keep  enduring! v ;  prolong  the  state  or 
life  of. 

If  a  child  were  continued  In  s  grot  or  cave  under  tlie 
earth  until  maturity  of  ago,  and  came  suddenly  abroad, 
he  would  have  strange  and  absurd  imaginations. 

Aaron,  Advancement  of  Learning,  IL  23S. 
But  Bnrnanline  must  die  this  afternoon  ; 
Ami  how  shall  we  cmlinue  Claudki? 

Soak.,  M.  for  M-,  Iv.  S. 

LT.  tntrons.  I.  To  go  forward  or  onward  in 
any  course  or  action ;  proceed :  the  opposite  of 
r  M,hefonrtnMcrfta!kingfor  some  minutes 


«  +  etc., 


i»tiil  rmrpoec. 
Without  in- 


continnoas 

To  thb  habit  of  continuity  of  attention,  tracing  the  first 
simple  Idea  to  Its  remoter  ooaievjueticc*,  the  phlloeojdiical 
Kcnius  owes  many  of  Ita  dbcoverics- 

/.  D  Jtraeli,  lit.  Char.,  p.  17J. 

To  break  the  continuity  of  the  land,  ami  afford  the  easier 

B."e*Irer^Spr^?hT  June  i.  IKS. 
Firs  win  live  In  It  (vapor of  the  grotto  del  CanJI  no  long- 
water,  because  It  wraps  Itself  .    .  about  the 


flsme,  and  by  Its  ronlinuXy  hinders 
ci  in  lug  to  Its  succour.  AWdienn,  Italy. 

2.  In  math,  and  pkUos..  a  connection  of  points 
(or  other  elements)  as  intimate  as  that  of  the 
instants  or  points  of  an  interval  of  time:  thus, 
the  continuity  of  space  consists  in  this,  that  a 
point  ean  move  from  any  one  position  to  any 
other  so  that  at  each  instant  it  shall  have  a 
definite  and  distinct  position  in  space.  Thbatate- 
metit  Is  not,  however,  a  proper  definition  of  continuity 
but  only  an  exemplification  drawn  from  time-  The  old 
definitions  the  f  set  that  adjacent  parts  have  tt 
In  common  (Aristotle!,  Innniie  divisibility  |  Kant 
that  between  any  two  points  there  Is  a  third  (whl 
of  the  system  at  rational  numbers)  —  are  litadeqt 
lew  unsatisfactory  deataltlou  b  that  of  Ci.  Cantor 
tlnuity  U  the  perfect  mnxatenalion  of  a  system 
—  words  which  must  be  understood  In  special  sens 
tor  calls  a  system  of  points  eoncafrnafei  when  all 
them  being  given,  and  also  any  Unite  dbtance.  I 
small,  it  la  always  possible  to  find  a  finite  number  of  other 
points  of  the  system  through  which  by  successive  steps, 
each  less  than  the  given  distance,  it  would  be  poealhle  lo 
proceed  Iron  one  of  the  given  points  to  the  other.  He 
terras  a  — 


The  simplest  ol  Uie  Concrete  Sciences, 
Geology,  yield  the  Idea  of  continuity  w|t 
neas.  I donot mean ronfiitMifyol exbtenc. 


where  o,  b,  c,  tt,  t,  etc.,  and  a,  8,  i,  S,  etc.,  are  amally 
taken  to  represent  whole  numbers.  A  proper  continued 
fraction  b  one  in  which  n  =  ti=y=&i  etc.  a  1.  An 
improper  continued  tmetiau  is  one  In  which  these  quail. 
titles  are  all  —1.  The  quantities  u,  I  •■,  J,  c,  etc.,  are 
termed  the  ouotumtt  or  incomplete  ipiotientt.  A  feemiHrrf. 
i«br  corsrinsterf  fraction  b  one  having  a  finite  number  of 
quotients.  A  janfisiiii  or  nvatmiv?  eonffwuetf  fraction  Is 
one  In  which  the  quotients  constitute  a  finite  series  re. 
curritax  over  ami  over  again  without  ceasing.— Contin- 
ued or  continual  proportional!,  a  series  of  three  or 
more  quantities  compared  together,  so  that  tile  ratio  Is 
the  same  between  every  two  adjacent  terms,  vlx..  between 
tlie  And  and  second,  the  second  and  third,  the  third  ami 
fourth,  etc :  aa,  1,  2,  4.  H,  10,  etc.,  where  the  terma  con- 
tlnually  Increase  In  a  double  ratio.  Such  quantities  are 
also  Mid  to  I*  In  continued  proimrtion.  and  a  series  of 
continued  proportloiub  b  otherwise  called  a  prssssfriaal 
preirTMnon.- Continued  vovags,  or  continuous  voy- 
an,  a  vo>age  proseolled  to  completion.  In  the  law  of 
prizes,  a  voyage  of  a  vitnel  carrying  tontratiand  of  war, 
or  carrying  gooib  intended  for  a  blockaded  port,  although 
in  fact  'ruled  by  stopping  short  of  the  unlawful  destina- 
tion six!  making  a  tniiislilpmeiil  In  order  lo  evade  the  law, 
u  treated  by  scene  court*  as  If  onutlnned.  thus  bringing 
upon  the  vessel  and  cargo  the  same  liability  as  if  it  bad 
continued  (he  voyage  ami  effected  the  unlawful  pi 

continuedly  (kon-tin'ttd-li),  c  ' 
temiption;  without  ceasing. 

By  pcr«everanco,  I  do  not  understand  a  rentiaawoUr/ uni- 
form, equal  course  of  obedience,  and  such  as  la  not  Inter- 
rupted with  the  least  act  of  sin.  .Vom'j. 

continuer  (kon-tin'u-er),  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
tinues; one  who  has' the  power  of  perseverance. 

I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue  |  and  so 
fOea  a  cenfinsier.  SArrt.,  Jlucil  Ado,  L  L 

2.  One  who  carries  forward  anything  that  had 
been  begun,  or  takes  up  a  course  that  had  been 
pursued,  by  another  or  others;  a  continuator: 
as,  the  confinsirT  of  a  history. 

Sir.  Wlnthrofi  is  a  distinguished  continuer  of  the  mem. 
orsblejlnc  ol  octaskinsl  orators  In  which  MaawhusvtU 

.Vew  For*  Hominy  Pott,  Oct.  30,  ISSB. 

c»ntlnrilM  (kon-tln'u-ing),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  offon- 
Mnue,  v.]  Remaining  fixed  or  permane  ' 
ing;  lasting;  enduring;  persevering. 


eirllmlta 
i.  the  fact 
■h  la  trna 
ale.  The 
that  con- 
st points 
sea.  1  an  - 
nytwoof 


(  polnta  per/tct  when  whatever  point  not 
system  do  given,  It  Is  powlbie  to  find  a 
small  that  there  are  not  an  in  Unite  num- 
ber of  points  of  the  system  within  that  dbtance  of  the 
given  point.  As  examples  of  a  concatenated  system  not 
perfect.  Cantor  gives  the  rational  and  also  the  Irrational 
numbers  In  any  Interval.  A*  an  example  of  a  perfect  sys- 
t«  II  not  iint  ltd  it.  .1  hi'glviw  it)  11"  t  nmbeie  whose cs- 

preaslon  In  decbnaU,  however  far  carried  out,  would  con. 
lain  no  figures  except  0  and  <i. 

sclencea,  Astronomy  and 
1th  great  dl» - 
ice  merely ;  I 
:  the  unceasing  production  of 
work  of  every  force. 
//.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  SB. 

The  motion  of  a  material  particle  which  has  continuous 
exbtencc  la  time  and  space  b  the  type  and  exemplar  of 
every  form  of  continuity. 

Clerk  Mutuell,  Matter  and  Motion,  Art.  xxv. 

3.  In  mill,  and  anat.,  that  part  of  a  thing 
which  lies  between  the  two  ends,  as  the  shaft 
of  a  long  bone,  or  its  diaphysis,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  condyles  or  epiphyses,  or  the 
middle  portion  of  the  bill  of  a  bird,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  base  and  apex.  (Chiefly  aa 
anatomical  term,  and  especially  a  snrgtca)  one :  as,  the 
fracture  of  s  I*  me  lu  it*  eoufinuify-l  Continuity  of 
forma,  In  the  Kantian  pMoe..  the  doctrine  that  It  A 
and  II  are  two  concepts  such  that  A  Include*  the  whole 
content  of  B  and  more,  there  will  always  be  a  third  con- 
cept C,  such  tliat  A  Includes  the  whole  content  of  C  and 
more,  while  V  Includes  the  whole  content  of  K  and  more. 

Equation  Of  continuity,  In  Aiefrodjmnmice,  the  equa- 
tion which  elpreafte*  thai  any  change  In  the  quantity  of 
fluid  within  any  closed  surface  b.  In  tlM*  absence  of  sources 
or  sinks  within  the  surface,  due  l»  the  flow  of  fluid  through 
tlie  surface.   In  ita  differential  form  the  equation  b 


f  Is  the  time,  *  the  density,  *,  y,  i  tbo  r 
coordinates,  and  w,  r,  re  tlie  corresponding  c. 
of  the  velocity.-law  Of  Continuity,  the  lloctl 
continuous  changes  in  conditions  will  lie  accompanied  by 
continuous  changes  In  the  reenjt*.  Thb  law  was  first  set 
forth  by  LelbtdU  In  1M7,  and  employed  to  ■ 


properties  of  the  parabola  may  be  deduced  from  those  of 
the  ellipse,  the  laws  of  rest  from  those  of  motion,  cte. 
Later  lie  declared  It  applicable  to  such  questions  aa 
wnetlwr  there  l»  nn  uninterrupted  series  of  species  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest    The  doctrine  hu  often  been 


14. 


Also  the  grttt  temped  cmlumnot  so  owtrageowsly.  that 
we  war  never  In  such  »  fer  In  all  ..nr  li  lt. 

,  IMarle  of  El«.  Iravell,  p.  02. 


Here  bate  we  no  continHinff  city. 
Continuing  guaranty,  »ee  guaranty. 

contlnningly  (kon-tin'tVing-ll),  adr. 
interrupt iun ;  continuously. 

He  say  Hi  that  the  sayd  vil  slope  ra  were 
cane,  tho  Hr»t  ye  re  of  Perlue.  and  so  sletml 
to  the  last  time  or  yerr*  of  Tbeodoeius  the  yotkger. 

yobftan,  Chron.,  I.  ccxiv, 

continuity  (kon-ti-nti'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  continuity 
=  SSp.  ccmtinuidiitl  =  Pg.  continuitladc  =  It.  r»n- 
tinititti,  con  tin  >ti  title,  <  L.  continmttt(t-)n,  <  con- 
tunitt.*,  cniitinunux:  see  contimmun.  |  1.  Unin- 
terrupted connect  ton  of  parts  in  space  or  time ; 
iterruptedness. 


understood 
tlont  In  nature. 

From  the  knowledge  of  tho  complete  state  at  any  Instant 
of  a  thing  whose  motion  obeys  the  fare  of  continuity,  we 
can  calculate  where  It  was  at  any  past  time,  and  where  it 
will  be  at  any  future  time.  W.  K.  Cliford,  Lectures,  I.  in 
Solution  of  continuity,  mptnre;  separation  of  porta 
Intimately  connected-  ■  lyu-  Continuance,  etc  See  con- 
tinuation. 

continuous  (kon-tin'fl-us),  a.    [as  F.  continu  a 

Pr.  frtnfinu  =  t?p.  Pg.  It.  rv.nKnuo,  <  I*  conrinun*, 
joined,  connected,  uninterrupted  (in  space  or 
time),  <  ctmtinerc,  hold  together:  see  cvmfinrnf 
and  ronfoin.]  1.  Characterised  by  continuity ; 
not  affected  by  disconnection  of  parts  or  inter- 
ruption of  sequence;  having  uninterrupted  ex- 
tent, substance,  or  existence;  unbroken. 

By  changes  in  tlie  form  of  tile  land  and  of  climate,  ma- 
rine ureas  now  nmfinwoti*  must  often  have  existed  within 
recent  times  In  a  far  less  conrinbHius  and  uniform  condi- 
tion than  at  present  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  1  Un- 
it rcarlyh  s  "llbtory  of  Frederick  the  Creel"]  Is  s 
bundle  of  lively  epbodes  rather  llian  a  ovnf  I'mron*  narra- 
tive, lunrrlt,  Study  Windows,  p.  H7. 


I  am  more  than  1  was  yesterday.  Thb  "more"  re  pro- 
Mi.  tlie  growth  which  I  aalduaa  Implied  in  the  very  con. 

 e   ii...  ,,|  ,1,,,  Mtfmuoui  lndiiiduid. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  >onl,  p.  87, 
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continuous 

*S.  Unintormil t«d.  or  const ant  ly  renewed ;  eun- 
timial. — 3.  In  'iff.,  not  deviating  from  unifor- 
mity :  the  reverse  of  interrupted.  Thus,  a  stem 
which  has  no  joints  is  said  to  bo  continuous. — 
Continuous  bearings,  chain*  of  Umber  laid  under  the 
rmili  of  a  railroad  tor  their  Mipport,  in  place  of  stone  or 
wooden  sleeper*  fixed  at  certain  InlervaJa  The  chains 
of  Umber,  or  longitudinal  sleeper*,  arc  secured  to  cram- 
transoms  and  to  niiea.— Continuous  brake,  girder. 
Impost.  <<<•,  See  the  nouns.  —  Continuous  function,  s 
function  whose  dlllcrenllal  coefficient  ll  nowhere  intUilU\ 
sothataiilnllnltesimal  increment  of  the  variable  produces 
an  infinitesimal  Increment  In  the  value  of  the  function. - 
Contlnuous-Bervlce  certificate,  s  certificate  issued  to 
ibHstsd  men  In  the  United  state*  ii.r,  who  roiinllst  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service  —Continuous 
voyage.  See  inn/wwl  r«y*w*,  under  eearmMed.  -8yu. 
OnJutuous,  /rtouranf,  (erilinuei,  etc.    See  irscesmHf. 

continuously  (kftn-tin'u-ua-li),  adr.  With  con- 
tinuity or  continuation ;  without  interruption ; 
un  brokenly. 

species  of  atiims.lt  are  supposed  to  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  well-marked  lines  of  difference,  ami  they 
have  not  the  power  of  so  intermixing  with  each  other  as 
to  produce  cir*li'nMii«W|*  fertile  progeny. 

iMimo,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  1M. 
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Ui*  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  a. 
!>.,  bat  their  an- 
cient appellation 
Is  unknown,  and 
the  purpose  fur 
which  they  were 
employed  Is  on* 
certain.     It  has 


they  we 
ss  tickets 


«(>vnUle  ellS  tiewil  of  Tful.ni-—  Rrmib 
MttKUtll.      Sue  '.4  tix  utHJLU.lL  ; 


continuousness (kon-tin'u-us-nee), as.  Thestale 
or  quality  of  being  continuous ;  unlnterrupted- 

nCIOJ.  w.  8yn.  Continuity,  etc.    See  oynfinttafi<m. 

continuum  (kon.tin'il-um),  n. ;  pi.  continua  (-11), 
[L.,  neut.  of  ronfinuiu,  continuous:  see.  etrnfiivu- 
otty.1  A  continuous  spread  or  extension ;  ft  con- 
tintuty ;  a  continuous  quantity.  See  continuity. 
The  animal  world  is  a  cinsfiasmm  of  smells,  sights, 
.  and  pleasures. 


of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  I1L  1 1!. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  sit  possible  sensations  of 
colour,  of  tone,  and  of  temperature  constitute  as  many 
groups  of  uiialitaUve  emti'niuL  By  roafinuum  is  here 
meant  a  series  of  presentations  changing  gradually  in  iju.1 

ISst.  to'  uJ^T  two  ^wXtf^&Z  SBTS: 

COnt-line  (kont'lln  or  -lin),  n.  [For  'canUlinc,  < 
cusf1  +  /in*3.]  1.  Xaut.,  the  space  between  the 
bilges  of  casks  which  are  stowed  alongside  of  one 
another. —  3.  The  space  between  the  strands 
on  the  outside  of  a  rope,  which  in  worming  is 
filled  up,  so  as  to  make  the  rope  nearly  cylin- 
drical.   /'.  //.  Knight. 

conto  (kon'to),  n.  [Pg.,  a  million,  also  a  story, 
tale,  lit.  an  account,  a  count,  =  K.  couafl,  «,) 
A  Portuguese  money  of  account,  in  which  large 
sums  are  calculated,  equal  to  1,000,000  reis,  or 
$1 ,0*0.  A  conto  of  cantos  fa  a  million  conk*.  In  Brazil, 
owing  t»  the  smaller  •slue  of  the  milrels.  the  conto  fa  equal 
to  only  " 


Unci  pe«ee  ,  c*wr*/*/  pr»*wi  i. 


Contopus  (kon'to-pus),  n.    [NL.,  <  MOr.  aorror , 
short.  +  Gr.  xo.'c  (too-)  =  E.  /oof.]  A 
of  small  clamatorial  birds,  of  the  family 
mVfrr,  charac- 
terized, among 
the  little  tyrant 
flycatchers,  by 
their  extremely 
small  feet,  The 

cmtunoo  wood  pe- 
ace of  North  Amer- 
ica, (*.  w'rriu,  Is  the 
type.  The  genus 
also  contain*  the 
northern  Itycatch- 

er  (C.  tnrralll). 
C'oues's  flycatcher 
(C.  iwrfiiwsrl,  sii  l 
other  spectra, 
chiefly  of  the  warm, 
er  itart*  of  Amer- 
ica 

contorniate 

(kon-tor'ni-at), 
n.and  n.  [Also 
written  ronfowmiofr',  also,  as  It.,  eontorniato;  = 
F.  contorniate,  <  It.  ctmtornuilo,  contorniate,  < 
contorno,  circuit,  circumference:  see  contour, 
I.  a.  Having  a  furrowed  circumference  or 
circular  furrow. 

IX  ».  coin  or  medal  having  such  a  circum- 
ference :  a  term  applied  by  numismatists  to  cer- 
tain Roman 
copper  pieces, 
which  uro 
character!  led 
by  having  on 
each  side  a 
circular  fur- 
row. They  liear 
iKinne  facraheod 
(of  tiers.  Trajsn. 
etc.),  and  on  the 

oUler  il  subject 
generally  relating 
to  live  jruinct  in 
the  circus  or  am- 
They 


iful  compel! 
tors  ifi  the  iraraea 

contorsion, 
contorsion- 
lst.  Oldsiiell- 
ings  of  cos  for- 
tiori, contor- 
tionist. 

contort  (kon-tort'),  r.  f.  [<  L.  conforfiur,  pp.  of 
ottiiiorr/urTc  (>  It.  o>s<orcrrr),  twist,  <  cms-,  toge- 
ther, +  torqucre,  twist,  turn  round:  see  torf,  for- 
furc^]  To  twist,  draw,  bend,  or  wrench  out  of 
shape  ;  make  crooked  or  deformed. 
The  vertebral  Arteries  are  variously  contorted.  Ray. 
The  olive-trees  In  Provence  are  .  .  .  neither  so  tall,  so 
•tout,  nor  so  richly  suntorted  as  .  .  .  beymid  the  Alps. 

H.  J*nu*.  Jr..  little  Tour,  p.  168. 

contorted  (kon-tdr'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  eosforf, 
v.]  Twisted';  drawn  awry;  distorted;  twisted 
on  itself:  in  frof.,  usually  the 
with  refcrenco  U>  estivation. 

contortion  (kon-tfir'shpn),  «.  [=  F.  con-torsion 
—  Bp.  contortion  =  Pg.  eontortOo  =a  It.  con  tor- 
none,  <  L.  eoivtorfso^-),  <  «>storjjiK-rc,  pp.  con- 
tortus,  twist :  see  cosforf.l  1 .  The  act  of  twist- 
ing or  wrenching,  or  the  state  of  being  twisted 
or  wrenched ;  specifically,  the  act  of  writhing, 
especially  spasmodically;  a  twist;  wry  mo- 
tion ;  distortion:  as,  the  oonfarfson  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face. 

When  Croft's"  Life  of  Dr.  Young"  was  spoken  of  as  a  good 
ImiUlkinof  Wr.  Johnson  s  sti  le.  "  No,  do,'  said  h.  iliurk.-l, 
"  It  Is  not  a  good  Imitation  of  Johnson ;  It  hss  all  his  pomp, 
without  hi*  force :  It  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oaa, 
without  Its  stnnirth  :  II  has  all  tho  ounforlimis  of  the  si- 
byl, without  the  Inspiration."  Sir  J.  /"rior,  Burke. 

His  |V.  Stahl's]  attributing  to  the  hyphar  a  faculty  of 
eon/nrrion  or  spirally  colling  themselves,  which  from  their 
nature  they  do  not  and  cannot  posses*,  ti  calculated  t.t  in- 
vslidate  all  that  he  otherwise  otux-rvci  and  deidcted. 

£nrSY>.  frrif.,  XIV. 

S.  In  snrg.,  a  twisting  or  wresting  of  a  limb  or 
member  of  the  body  out  of  its  natural  situation ; 
partial  dislocation. 

contortionist  (kon-Mr'shon-ist),  n.  [<  contor- 
tion +  -ist.]  One  "who  practises  gymnastic  feats 
requiring  great  suppleness  of  the  joints  and 
involving  contorted  or  unnatural  postures, 
contortions  (kon-tor'shus),  a.  {(anlorlion  + 
-ohs.]  Affected*bv contortions;  twisted.  [Rare.] 
contortive  (kon-txVtiv),  a.  [<  eosforf  +  -ire.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  contortion ;  express- 
ing contortion. 

contortnplicate  (kon-t«r-ra'pli-s*>t),  a.  [<  L. 

cnntortuplimttis,  reg.  coat«rf»i>fica/«u,  <  contor- 
tus,  twisted  (see  eosforf),  +  plieatus, 
care,  fold :  see  plicate.  ]  1.  In  6of.,  ti 
plaitod  or  folded. —  2.  In  soot.,  crinkled,  as  the 
hair  of  a  negro, 
contour  (kon-tor'  or  kon'Mir),  n.  [<  F.  oosfotir 
(=  8p.  l*g.  It.  conltmo),  circuit,  circumferetico, 
outline,  <  eontourner  —  Sp.  eontornar  —  Pg.  cos- 
tornrnr  =  It.  costorsare,  <  ML.  eosforsare,  go 
round,  turn  round,  <  L.  com-  (intensive)  +  fo-r- 
sarr,  turn:  seo  turn,  and  cf.  Umr.  |  The  outline 
of  a  figure  or  bodv;  the  lino  that  defines  or 
hounds  anything  ;  the  periphery  considered  as 
distinct  from  the  object  used  chiefly  in  speak- 
r  sinuouc 


contraband 

contour  fkon-tflr'),  r.  t.  [<  costosir,  a.]  To 
niak-'uconto'imroutlineof;  mark  with  contours 
or  eontour-llnes :  as,  contoured  maps. 

contour-feather  (kon-tOr'feTn'cr),  i».  In  or- 
NifA.rone  of  the  feathers  which  determine  tho 
details  of  cmitiiurof  abird;  pi.,  the  general  plu- 
mage which  uji).>  arsupon  the  surface,  as  distin- 
L-i.i-.ii.  .1  Iroiu  hidden  uown-feathers,  etc. 

CnwIeirr/eolAer.,  t^njiaii  or  pliimar.  proper,  have  a  per- 
fect stem  toiiipii-'  I  of  calamus  and  rhacbts,  w  ith  vanes  of 
IM-HiLSi-emt*  structure,  at  least  In  part,  usually  pluuiula- 
i  ,  i. ii^  i  ...ml  i !ic  l  ^se.  These  fonu  the  icreat  iuilk  of  the 
•  urUce  plnniage.  Court,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  si. 

contour-hair  ( knn-t8r'hfir),  n.  One  of  the  hairs 
of  tin  ^i  in  nil  siii«»rficlal  pelage  of  a  quadruped, 
which  to  some  extent  determines  the  contour 
of  the  animal :  distinguished  from  tho  hidden 
under-fur.  The  fur  oft 
for  ass  | 


The  various  forma  of  lis  Irs, 
A<iirr,  seta*  or  spin**,  are  tuert 
the  same  early  condition. 


OejrenfKiBr,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans  ),  p,  «H>. 
Mntoarinc  (kon-IOr'ing),  «.  f\'erbal  n.  of  con- 
tour, v.]  The  act  of  forming  or  determining  a 
contour  or  contour-line.   Seo  coafosir-fise. 

In  true  rvnlmtrina,  regular  horbtontal  lines,  at  fixed  ver. 
tlcal  Intervals,  am  traced  over  a  country  and  plotted  on 
to  the  m*r».  A.  J./Voelor.LlgntScleace,p,  S80. 

contour-line  (kon-tttr'lin),  n.  In  sure.,  a  line 
joining  points  of  equal  elevation  on  a  surface; 
a  line  or  level  earned  along  the  surface  of  a 
country  or  district  at  a  uniform  height  above 
the  sea-level.  When  laid  down  or  plotted  n«  a  mapor 
plan,  such  line*  show  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  Uie  degree  of  accuracy  dejienillng 
on  the  number  of  lines  or  levels  taken.  In  the  maps  of  the 
Coast  and  0«»l«ti«  Sun  cy  at  the  I  nltod  states  the  con- 


It  1*  essential  to  the  completeness  of  a  contour-line  that  It 
should  be  carried  on  till  It  rvUirns  to  the  point  alienee  It 
started,  thus  describing  a  closed  curve.  The  littoral  cor- 
don  or  outline  of  the  sea  forma  a  natural  contour-line. 
The  system  of  represebUbii  the  form  of  the  earth  «  surface 
by  menu,  of  horizontal  line,  at  equal  vertical  dl.tancea 
was  probably  invented  by  Philippe  Buache  In  IfU. 

Confour-fines.  eighty  feet  apart  vertically,  were  run: 
and  intermediate  forty-foot  contours  were  Interpolated  by 
means  of  sh>pn-moasurensentA  In  the  steeper  parte,  and  by 
ruiuilriK  carve*  hi  Uk  more  U  i  t  !  ;ii_rti  t.- 

Scinsiv,  III.  s«. 

Contour-line  map,  a  map  in  which  the  etevaUon*  are  In- 
dicated hy  contour-lines,  which  may  he  drawn  at  any  dis- 
tance apart,  according  to  the  scale  adopted  and  the  accu- 
racy w  ith  which  Uie  surveys  have  been  made.  Where  the 
Mop*  is  steep  the  lines  ara  more  crowded  together,  and 
vice  versa.  This  I*,  on  the  whole,  the  moat  advantageous 
method  of  representing  topography  where  the  scale  sdopt- 


I. 


[F.,  np.  of 

fnumcr,  tuntjound^see  wnfrntr,  «0  In  A<t., 
used  as  a  bearing. 

contourniatt)  (kon-tfir'ni^lt),  a.  and  n.  Same 

as  <vmf«>r«trifc. 

Contr.  An  abbreviation  of  contracted  and  con- 
traction. 

contra  (kon '  trjl),  adr.  and  ;irep.  [I.,  contra,  < 
cum,  Oh.  com,  with  (see  com-),  +  -trd,  ablative 
fern,  of  a  com  par.  suffix  -frrug  s  E.  -(Act  in 
o-tAcr,  *i-f*cT,  etc.,  -trr  in  af-ter.  etc.  Cf.  L.  t>- 
tra,  ex-trd,  similarly  formed.  Frtim  L.  contra, 
thmugh  F.,  comes  E.  cousfcr-,  cuttsfrr4,  encous- 
fcr,  and  cosnfry.  q.  v.]  A  Latin  adverb  and 
preposition  (and  prefix),  meaning  'against,' 
'over  against,'  4 optiosite,'  'in  front  of,'  orig. 
1  in  comparison  with ' :  used  in  the  phrase  per 
contra,  and,  abbreviated,  in  pro  and  con  ;  also 
in  various  legal  phrases,  as  confrra  bono*  morrs; 
usually  as  a  prefix  in  words  taken  from  the 
Latin  or  Romance  languages,  or  formed  analo- 
gously in  English.  In  introducing  a  legal  cita- 
tion it  means  'to  tho  contrary.'   See  cosfra-. 

contra-.  (Ij.  cosfrri-,  prefix:  see  cr>sfra.]  A  pre- 
fix of  Latin  origin,  meaning  'against,'  'over 
against,'  'opposite';  doublet  of  counter-.  See 
contra  and  oowsfcT-.  Specifically— <n)  In  the  com- 
pound names  of  musical  instruments,  a  prefix  signifying  a 
large  form  or  variety,  yielding  tones  an  octave  lower  than 
the  typical  form  :  ss,  cimfmirWui,  emfrsi/apocro,  etc  Sea 
dneiafc.   (ft)  In  Act.,  contrary. 

contra-arithmetical  ( kon '  t  rjt  -  ar-  ith  -  met '  i  - 

kal),  a.    Used  only  in  the  following  phrase: 
Contra-arithmetical" proportion,  the  relation  between 
the  three  quantities  a,  It,  ami  r  when  a  —  t>:o  —  e-c:» 
that  is.  when  a  -  6  .  e.  The  series  of  phylloiactic  num- 
bers. I,  1,  !,  3,  5.  s,  13,  etc.,  are  in  continued  cofitra-arUh- 
nictical  proportion. 
Contraband  (kon'tra-band),  n.  and  n.    [=  P. 
amtrahunde  =G.  eoutrtilMinrf,  ctwtrtband  =  T>im. 
kontralmnd  =  F.  mutrtbauiie.  <  It.  contrabbando 
Hp.  Pg.  nmtrabando  (ML.  eontrabannum), 
to  proclamation,  <  L.  tvmfm. 


of  a  etiaed  current  Is  equal  to  that 
shell  of  the  same  coil/fur. 
jltrisjon,  tr.  of  Haatmrt  and  Joubert,  I.  431. 

>  and  all  her  movements  betrayed  n  Hne 
nent 

O.  W.  ifotiaw,  A  Mortal  Antipathy,  I. 

Specifically- (a)  In  tho  grss  oris,  a  line  or  lit 
log  the  ouUInc  of  any  figure. 


Of  ._ 
or  works  Is  do 


(»>  In  tort.,  the  horizontal  ouUlne  of 
Vhen  Uie  conforaiaUoii  of  the 

t^atHoie  fix'l'iert^sl^tnlerral  from  each  other 
_  o  the  scale  of  U.o  drawing  or  the  subject  In  hand  ■ 
and  Uie  dlsUncca  of  tho  snrfa.-e,  at  each  Interval,  almie 
nr  below  miki  aasumeil  plane  of  comparison,  are  given  in 
figure*  at  the  most  convenient  places  on  Uie  plan,  (r)  In 
»urr.,  a  carve  of  ouual  elevation  on  a  map;  s  nncibwr- 

line,   (,f)  In  moifA.".  cU,«d  curve  conridered  ss  Uiclos-    ■*-"'"  *V  ' 
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tion,  ban:  see  <*■«>,  n.]    I.  a.  Prohibited  or 
excluded  by  proclamation,  law,  or  treaty. 
Men  who  train  subsistence  liy  contraband  doling. 
And  a  tunc*  of  abstraction  strict  people  call  "stealing." 

fiarham,  Ingoldiby  Legends,  I.  Sua. 
To  restrain  conrnjAand  Intelligence  and  trade,  a  system 
of  searches,  seizures,  permits,  and  passe*  had  been  Uilro- 
duced,  I  think,  by  (Jen.  Fremont. 

Lincoln,  Id  Raymond,  p.  to*. 
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posed  to  or  inconsistent  with  good  morals ;  im- 
moral: frequently  used  in  legal  di» 
aa,  if  not  an  Infraction  of  law,  it  is 
contra  bonos  mores. 


r  and  Laurence,  Law  Diet.,  I.  iTD.  tract 


Articles  llj 


r^'i*.!tcr0du'tl.hfn! 


all  _. 
ler.  U«,  |  IT*. 


szZrZs^ 

•ir  >Ute,<ir  b>  the  U»  of  nations,  or  by  special  Ireullos. 
In  time  of  war.  araia  an-l  munitions  of  war.  and  such  i.llwr 
i  mar  directly  aid  belligerent  operation*  (called 
d  of  war),  arc  not  permitted  by  one  belligerent 
1  by  neutral,  to  I" 


Cimtratand  u/teur  Indian  denoted  at  Brat  that  which 
a  belligerent  publicly  r^ihibltcd  the  exportation  of  Into 
hla  enemy'a  country,  and  now  thewe  kinds  of  gisjils  which 
by  the  law  of  natlom  a  neutral  cannot  eeud  Into  either  of 
the  countries  at  war  without  wrong  to  the  other,  or  which 
by  conventional  law  the  atatee  making  a  treaty  agree  to 
put  under  thia  rubric. 

ITwhvy,  Iutrod.  to  Inter.  La*.  I  ITS. 

In  the  very  flnt  commercial  treaty  made  by  the  United 
States,  that  with  France.  .  .  .  the  definition  of  ctrntrakanH 

...... 1.  «:u  nl—  Inn'  .!.••»!  j..  Vn,.:     I.  !  .   i  f.o  »..f  » .. 

K.  ScbuuUr,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  SOS. 

II.  n.  1.  Illegal  or  prohibited  traffic. 
Persons  moat  bound  .  .  .  to  prevent  owtraliand. 

Burtt,  MUte  of  the  Nation,  App. 
This  [the  uveas]  li  a  prodigious  security  against  a  direct 


ContrairtUkon-trakt'),  r.  [=  F.  omtr<uiter=  St.. 
Pg.  contractor,  c>ntrtitar  =  It.  cvntratuire,  <  L, 
eoi»'roe'fiui,>pp.  of  contraht-re,  draw  together,  col- 
lect, occasion,  pause,  make  a  bargain,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  fraacrr,  draw:  see  (r«cf.  Cf.  attract, 
detract,  cjttratt,  protract.  rctraet.~\  I.  fruns.  1. 
To  draw  together  or  closer;  druw  into  a  smaller 
compass,  either  by  compression  or  by  the  omis- 
sion of  parts ;  shorten ;  abridge ;  condense ; 
narrow;  lessen:  as,  to  cninfrarf  a  Kimoe 
inclogmv;  tocosfrurf  the  iieriod  of  life;  to 


contract 

contract  (kon'trakt),  n.  [ax  F.  eontrat  =  Bp. 
Pg.  eontrofo  =  It.  contratto  mm  D.  kontrakt  mm  G. 
contract  —  Van.  8w.  kontrakt,  <  L.  eontraettu,  a 
drawing  together,  LL.  a  contract,  agreement, 
<  cvmlrciAere,  pp.  eosfrwMrs,  draw  together,  con- 
ract:  seecwjifrocf,  «•.]  If.  A  drawing  together; 
mutual  attraction ;  attractive  force. 

For  nearer  contract*  than  general  Christianity,  had  made 


or  an 


fracf  a  word  or  an  essay. 
But  I  must  contract  my  thoughts 


1  may  have 

Bp.  AUtrbvry,  Sermon!,  I.  la. 

It  It  painful  to  hoar  that  a  state  which  used  to  lie  fore- 
most in  acta  of  liberality  .  .  .  ii  contractina  her  ideas, 
and  pointing  them  to  local  ami  Independent  measure*. 

H'orAtnjn'uN,  In  Bancroft!  UUt.  Const.,  I.  422. 

A  government  which  cmtrwu  natural  liberty  leas  than 
ethers  Is  that  which  beat  coincides  with  the  alius  attnb. 
uted  to  rational  creatures.  Brvwjhatn. 

2.  To  draw  the  part*  of  together;  wrinkle; 


Thou  ery'dat.  Indeed  T 
And  didst  eoisfrart  and  purse  thy  brow  together. 

hak.,  Othello,  Hi.  3. 

,  to  shorten  by  combination  of  con- 


frol'ind'to  on'ch .tX^throu^'Se  ro^umTf' e^thSJ,"  3-  In  j^JJJjj  'j0  short*1"  combination  o 
would  be  both  easy  and  **eHamatm  rtimlMi  >a  ,,    thong.— 4.  To  betroth  ;  affiance. 


2.  Anything  by  law  prohibited  to  be  imported 


At  thin  ilste  the  hawker  bore  a  bail  character  for  dealings 

In  rasuVaoanJ.        ,s.  Uouutl,  Tales  In  England,  III.  Hi. 

8.  In  the  United  States,  during  the  civil  war,  a 
negro  slave,  especially  an  escaped  or  a  captured 
slave:  so  called  from  a  decision  of  General  B.  ¥. 
Butler.  In  1*51,  that  slaves  coming  Into  his  lines 
or  captured  were  contraband  of  war,  and  so  sub- 
ject to  oonliBcation. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  proportion  of  free  colored  per- 
sons to  tho  whites  In  the  Dfctrlct  ("f  Columbia)  is  from  the 
census  of  lh«o,  having  no  reference  to  persons  called  eon. 
trabandt.  Lincoln,  In  Raymond,  p.  Sid. 


thong.— 4.  To  betroth; 

IH  be  insxryd  to  Morrow,  I'll  be  rorJnscved  to  Mailt. 

CWree*.  Way  of  the  World, JiL  b. 

II*  has  undertaken,  should  It  be  necessary,  to  swear  and 
prove  that  Charles  Is  at  thia  time  contracted  by  vows  and 
honour  to  your  ladyship. 

SAeritan,  kM  for  Scandal,  t.  X. 

8.  To  make,  settle,  or  establish  by  contract  or 
agreement. 

They  say  there  Is  an  Alliance  eonfrarted  already  twin 
Christian  V.  ami  the  Duke  of  Sax  s  Daughter. 

llomJl,  Letters,  I.  vL  2. 

8.  To  acquire,  as  by  habit,  use,  or  contagion ; 
gain  by  accretion  or  variation;  bring  on;  In- 
cur: aa,  to  contract  vicious  habits  by  iudul- 
;  to  ronfracf  debt  by  extravagance;  to 


merely  because  they  am  not  the  product  of  tho  exporting 
country,  or  because  they  are  Intended  for  a  naval  or  roili- 
tary  port,  or  for  similar  reasons. 

The  doctrine  ol  occasional  contraband,  or  contraband  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  is  not  suhV-ietitly  established  to 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nation*. 

WoU**p,  IntroiL  to  Inter.  Law,  f  l*o. 

contraband*  (kon'tra-band),  r.  t.     [<  eosfra- 
6a»</,  a.]    1.  To  declare  prohibited;  forbid. 
The  law  severely  conf rutwnds 
Our  taking  loulneas  on*  men  s  hands. 

S  Butler,  tludibraa. 

S.  To  import  illegally,  as  prohibited  goods; 
smuggle. 

Christian  shlppoa  ...  are  there  alan  searched  At  con- 
cealed Slauca,  and  gooils  control*! mini. 

Snwtsrt,  Travallea,  p.  S7. 

contrabandiam  (kon'tra-ban-dixm),  n.  [<  crn- 

traband  +  -s>s».]    TramVkiiqj  in  contravention 

of  the  customs  laws ;  smuggling, 
contrabandist  (kon'tra-ban-dist),  it.    [=  Sp. 

Pg.  eontrabanttista ;  u»  contraband  +  -tsf.) 

who  tratllcg  illegally ;  a  smuggler. 

It  waa  proved  that  one  of  tlw  centra  ba  ndufs  had  provided 
the  vessel  In  which  the  rtuHan  O'Brien  had  carried  Scum 
Goodman  over  to  France.      Macaulaf,  Hist.  tTrig.,  uliL 

contrabass  (kon'trft-bas),  a.  and  n.  [See  con- 
trabasw.]  I.  a.  In  marie,  sounding  an  octavo 
lower  than  another  instrument  of  the  samo 
class,  or  furnishing  the  lowest  tones  in  a  family 
of  instruments :  as,  a  contrabass  trombone,  sax- 
horn, etc —  Contrabass  tuba.  Bag  tuba. 

IX  n.  Tho  largest  instrument  of  the  viol 
class;  the  double-bass  (which  see). 
frafauMO. 


new  strength  and  life.  Aijw. 

He  liad  apparently  rmitmefed  a  strong  mid  early  passion 
Oia-oed,  Int.  to  Fords  Mays,  p.  lit. 

.  men  shoutd  hate  each  other :  but 
It  la  far  worse  that  they  should  contract  the  habit  of  cut- 
ting one  another's  throats  without  hatred. 

W  i. -in, J, Mill,  id's  Hist.  (Ireece. 

To  contract  a  pair  formed  of  two  members  of  a  linear 
series,  In  uiatA.,  to  put  the  jtrior  memlier  one  place  later 
in  the  scrici  and  the  ptxiterlor  member  irne  place  earlier.— 
To  contract  marriace,  b.  enter  Into  marrowc,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  making  an  engagement  or  precontract  of 
marriage.  -  Syn.  1.  Tn  condense,  reduce,  diminish. 

EL  infrang.  1,  To  be  drawn  together;  be  re- 
duced in  compass ;  become  smaller,  shorter,  or 
narrower;  shrink. 

Whatever  empties  tho  vesaela  gives  room  to 
to  contract.  Arbuthnoi, 

Years  eonfracfiMir  to  a  moment. 
2.  To  make  a  bargain ;  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment or  engagement ;  covenant:  as.  tn  contract 
for  a  load  of  flour;  to  ronfrocf  to  carry  the 
mail. 

This  Dutchman  hail  ronrraeJeif  with  the  Genoese  for  all 
their  marble.  Aretyw,  Diary.  Sept.  1».  1*7*. 

8.  To  bind  one's  self  by  promise  of  marriage. 

Although  the  young  folks  can  omfrncf  against  their  pa- 
rent!' will,  yet  they  can  lie  hindered  from  j«iascssl.ili. 

Jcr.  Taylor,  DudOr  Dubltautium,  lis.  6. 
-Syn.  1.  DiminiMb,  Ihrindtc,  etc.    See  decrease. 

contractt  (kon-trakf),  [<  L-  eontraettu,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]    1.  Condensed;  brief, 

I  have  lienn  y«  Urger  In  these  things,  .  .  .  (thoug  In 
other  things  I  shal  labour  to  lie  nmre  amlrac**),  that 
"    Hies  their  fathers 
Flantatlon,  p,  bn. 


contrabassist  (kon'tr*-bas-ist),  n.    [<  cosfra-   a-  t>oncrete. 
bats  +  -t»f.]    A  performer  on  the  contrabass  Number  is  a 

or  #t.iiilkli,-liniiM  For  nuriiliiT 


or  <loublc-b« 
contrabaaao  (kon-triUbas'so),  n.    nt.,  <  rvwifra 
( see  con  Ira- )  +  basso,  bass :  see  feasA]  Same  as 


svs*  inoret  (kon'trjl  Iw'nos  mii'rei). 
I L. :  contra,  against  ;  bonot~  acc.  pi.  mase.  of 
nonnt,  good :  mores,  acc.  pi.  of  mom  ( mor- ).  cus- 
tom, etc. :  see  contra,  bona,  and  storoJit.]  Op- 


t,  ami  iiuuilx-r  r.mi/rncf, 

T.  llyU*  (ISO)) 


to  ljuly  Lucy  — 
to  his  vow. 
Sbak.,  Rich.  IIL.  UL  7. 


so  much  towards  one,  that  one  part  cannot  escape  the 
of  the  other.  l.«ttcn,  vt 


distemper 

2.  An  ugreemenl  between  two  or  more  liarties 
fur  the  doing  or  the  not  doing  of  some  definite 
thing.    Parsons,  Contracts,  I.  6,  .See  def.  5. 

Every  Law  la  a  Confront  between  Ibe  King  and  the  Peo- 
ple, and  therefore  to  be  kept     SrUttn.  Table-Talk,  p.  t'.:. 

We  may  probably  credit  the  Church  with  the  compara- 
tively advanced  development  of  amitheroilicrjitliMl  which 
we  ami  here  — the  conception  of  a  Onfroef. 

Jf-aiae,  Early  UUt.  of  Institutions,  p.  bt. 

A  contract  Is  one  of  the  highest  acta  of  human  free  will : 
It  Is  the  will  bending  itself  in  regard  to  tike  future,  and 
surrendering  the  right  to  change  a  certain  expressed  In- 
tentlon,  bo  that  II  become*  niorally  and  Jurally  a  wrong  to 
act  otherwise :  It  Is  the  act  of  two  parties  In  which  each 
or  one  of  the  two  convey!  power  over  himself  to  the  oilier, 
in  consideration  of  something  done  or  to  tie  don*  by  the 
other.  H'ikuVji,  in  trod,  to  Inter.  Law,  I  Vt. 

Specifically— 8.  Betrothal. 
Ofe.  Tonch'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children ! 
Buck.  I  did  ;  with  his  cvnfnscl  with  Lady  Lucy. 

SasuV,  Rich.  III.,  11L  7. 

4.  The  writing  which  contains  the  agreement 
of  parties,  with  the  terms  and  conditions,  and 
which  serves  as  evidence  of  the  obligation. 

The  Interpretation  of  rofifroefj  Is  controlled,  according 
to  the  prevailing  opinion,  by  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
place  of  performance.  rTootsey,  lutrod.  to  Inter.  Law,  1 72. 

6.  Specifically,  in  laic,  an  interchange  of  legal 
rights  by  agreement,  (a)  In  the  most  general  sense, 
any  agreement  or  obligation  whereby  one  party  becomes 
bound  to  another,  whether  by  record  or  Judgment,  or  by 
assent,  or  even  Impliedly,  to  do  or  to  omit  to  do  an  act. 
lu  this  sense  it  la  used  In  contradistinction  to  obligations 
arialng  out  of  torts  or  wrung*,  m  rite  legal  obligation 
resulting  from  the  drawing  together  of  minds  until  they 
meet  in  an  agreement  for  the  doing  or  the  not  doing  of  an 
act.  In  Its  narroweal  use  In  this  sense  it  Implies  an  agree- 
ment where  both  parties  become  hound.  Contracts  of  thl* 
sort  are  sometimes  called  bilateral,  to  distinguish  tbem 
from  unilateral  contracts,  which  bind  but  one  party,  (c) 
An  agreement  lit  which  a  party  undertakes  to  do  or  not  to 
do  an  act.  In  tills  sense  It  Includes  unilateral  contract*, 
such  as  promissory  notes,  (if )  In  the  meet  strict  sense,  an 
agreement  enforclble  by  law;  au  agreement  tijtou  suffi- 
cient conalilcratt'in,  and  In  such  form,  and  made  under 
such  circumstance*,  that  a  breach  of  it  la  a  good  cause  of 
action.  In  this  sense  It  Includes  the  Idea  of  validity,  sa  dis- 
tinguished from  thoae  contracts  wbkh  lack  some  eleim-lit 
rieecaaary  to  constitute  a  legal  nhttgatton.  (e>  In  cirU  laic, 
as  defined  by  modern  authors,  the  union  of  two  or  more 
persons  resulting  In  an  accordant  declaration  of  the  will, 
w  Hh  the  object  of  creating  a  future  obligation  between 
tllcm.  In  the  Pandect*  the  generic  word  waa  eonrenfi'c, 
and  the  word  contractu*  waa  used  for  Ihnee  particular  con- 
ventions which  were  accompanied  by  such  formalltl**  a* 
to  fall  within  one,  of  the  classes  recognised  by  the  law  aa 
binding;  the  other  conventions,  the  recognition  of  which 
w»*  of  later  growth,  and  which  were  of  imperfect 
were  called  pacta.  -  Accessory  contract,  aleator 


tory  c 

*,clc. 


tract,  bare  contract,  commutative  contract,* 
the  adjective*.  Contract  of  record,  a  contract  made  and 
entered  of  record  before  a  Judicial  tribunal,  as  a  Jmlgmv nt, 
n-cngnlaanre,  etc.  —  Executed  contract,  a  contract  In  re- 
spect uf  which  the  thing  agreed  bos  been  done ;  n  contract 
by  or  under  which  the  posnession  of  and  right  to  Uis  nhnas 
or  thing  are  transferred  bwvtlier,  as  a  deed  convening  land. 

Executory  contract,  a  contract  in  respect  of  which  the 
thing  ssreed  remoiu*  yet  to  he  done,  as  a  contract  to  convey 
land  at  a  future  day.  A  mutual  contract  (which  see)  may 
lie  executed  aa  to  one  party,  and  remain  executory  aa  to  the 
other.  Express  contract,  s  contract  In  which  the  agree- 
ment b  made  in  eipm*  words  or  by  writing. —Gambling 
contract,  a  contract  to  pay  at  a  certain  future  time  an 
amonnt  equal  to  any  rise  In  the  market  price  of  any  article 
of  commerce,  In  consideration  that  the  other  party  will 
pay  the  amount  equal  to  any  falL  tVtbt*  and  Sononde.  - 
Implied  contract,  a  contract  which  the  law  Impute*  or 
raises  by  construction,  by  reason  of  some  value  or  service 
rendered,  and  because  common  Justice  requires  the  party 
to  be  treated  a*  if  he  had  agreed :  aa.  where  one  person  re- 
ceive* the  money  of  another,  a  crMract  to  pay  It  over  may 
be  iinyaW,— Indeterminate  contract,  •  contract  the 
terms  of  which  cannot  be  Hied  by  all  the  parties  acting  (or 
llielr  true  Interest*,  berauw  the  cln  unis 
that  no  agreement  (nor  acquiescence  In  a 


Contract  form*,  contract  conjugation, 
verbs,  forni!,  etc.,  rthlbitltig  contraction  of 
vowels  into  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong. 


tracts.  See  norniwiteconfrucfe.  below  -  Joint  contract, 
a  runt  tact  In  which  the  ci«itnu-ti>r»  are  Jointly  Imuml  to 
perfonn  the  promise  or  obligation  therein  contained,  or  en- 
titled to  receive  the  benefit  o(  such  promise  or  obligation. 
Bonder.  Literal  contract,  lu  /(-on.  fair,  an  agreement 
the  validity  of  whlrll  was  roiiHrnlnil  bl  the  tilhunnl*  l.n>- 
vtded  the  agreemctit  was  cntcrtil  In  the  nccoont-booK  of 
one,  or  It  may  have  been  of  li*dh,  of  the  oartU-s.  -  Mari- 
time contract  fee  worn/in.-.  —  Marriage  contract. 

See  iwiir-nnor  Mutual  contract,  a  contract  In  which 

each  party  assumes  his  obligation  In  consideration  of  the 
obligation  assumed  by  theother.  (Votwljwii/.  Nominate 
Oontracta,  in  Scott  fair,  are  loan,  comnn^lnlc.  ilep"*it. 
pledge,  sale,  jiertriiiialioii.  ha-stloii.  sm-l,-ty,  and  mandate, 
Ciintracts  not  ilutlnguislied  by  s|»cclal  names  an-  temicd 
nuioiitt'nar*,  all  of  which  are  obligatory  on  the  contrai  llng 
iwrtie*  from  their  date.  Open  contract,  In  Btmf.  s*a> 
reievnci'ivir.  a  contract  fur  the  *alf  «if  ri-al  i»ro|ierty  which 
di>es  Hot  by  special  condition*  restrict  the  extent  to  which 
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contract 

the  vendor  mnit  Rive  evidence  of  hit  title.  L 
traeu  *<m[  as  rertof  contract,  -  Parole  or  simple  con- 
tract, a  contract  not  by  specially  or  under  PMH,  whether 
In  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth.  cS/rMen.— Kaal  con- 
tract. In  /torn.  mid.  an  agreement  the  validity  of  which 
wm  t  ■  ■  >  i*' :i  i.t.1  the  rourta  because  il  H  i,tl<<  at  11  bMQSX 
and  the  thing  had  been  delivered  pursuant  to  It.— Social 
contract  I  *  control  socfa'l,  a  supposed  expressed  or  Im- 
plied agreement  regulating  the  rrtaUnns  of  cltixcna  with 
one  another  and  with  the  government,  and  farming  the 
foundation  of  political  society  :  the  phrase  uaed  as  a  title 
to  a  treat  lac  on  government  by  J.  J.  Housseau.  which  ex- 
ercised  a  great  Influence  in  France  and  ubewhcre  previous 
to  the  revolution.  -  8 pedal  contract,  (a)  A  scaled  enu- 
tracL  (a)  A  written  ton  tract  specifying  In  detail  what  la 
to  be  done,  as  a  building-contract  with  speelfUatlon*. 
To  count  on  contract.  ^eeeou/i/>.-  V«rbai  contract, 
a  contract  made  by  word  of  moutb.  In  contradistinction 
to  one  embodied  In  writing.  Alao  called  eraf  contract. — 
Voidable  contract,  n  contract  which  U  liable  to  lie  matte 
void  by  a  parti  or  a  third  person,  but  which  meanwhile  la 
binding.  —  Void  contract,  a  contract  which  haa  no  legal 
cmcacy  to  bind  either  party.  —  Syn.  2.  Obligation,  conven- 
tion. 

con  tractable  (kon-trak'ta-bl),  a.  [<  contract, 
v.,  +  -abfo.]  Capable  of  being  contracted  or 
acquired:  as,  contractable  diseases. 

Influence*  which  we  call  moral,  which  are  usually  Imi- 
tative, and  wbkh  are  ronfroctaMe  by  Imitation. 

B.  W.  HiekanUm,  Prevent.  Mod.,  p.  447. 

eontrao- 
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lag  or  shrinking  into  a 
length:  as,  eon  tractile 


Producing  contraction ;  capable  of 
or  making  smaller. 


a  contract;  the  state  of 
especially  one  of  mar- 


contractant  (kon-trak'tant),  n.  [=  F. 
tunl;  as  contract  +  mail.]  In  tout,  a  < 
Ing  party. 

That  tracing  veaaela  of  any  of  the  eontractant»,  under 
convoy,  ahall  lodge  wltli  Uiecornmanuerof  the  convoying 
vessel  their  passports  and  certlflcaUa  or  sea.  letters,  drawn 
up  according  to  a  certain  form. 

reoiaty,  In  trod,  to  Inter,  law,  i  mi. 

contractatlont  (kon-trak-ta'shon),  n.  A  con- 
tract;  the  act  of  making  a  contract. 

In  every  ship  euery  man's  name  is  taken,  and  If  hehaue 
any  marke  in  the  face,  or  hand,  or  arme,  It  is  written  by  a 
nolarle  (as  well  aa  Us  name)  appertaining  to  the  cent  roc- 
nation  bouse,  appointed  for  the**'  cause*. 

HaUutu  i  Feoojes,  III.  mi 

COntracteXl  (kon-trak'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  con- 
tract, »'.]  1.  Drawn  together  or  into  a  smaller 
or  narrower  compass;  shrunk. 

To  whom  the  angel  with  contracted  brow. 

MiUm.  P.  L.,  viU.  540. 

3.  Narrow;  mean;  selfish:  as,  a  man  of  a  con- 
tracted soul  or  mind. 

Men  may  travel  far,  and  return  with  minds  as  emit  rartt.1 
as  If  they  had  never  stirred  from  their  own  market-town. 

afaroulaji,  nistory. 

tiea;  restricted,  as  by  poverty;  scanty j'necdy. 
He  pawed  his  youth  in  contracted  circumstances. 

Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

4.  Arranged  for  or  disposed  of  by  contract; 
specifically,  betrothed. 

Here  are  the  articles  of  ronfraefnt  peace. 
Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king  Charles, 
For  eighteen  mouths  concluded  by  consent. 

i*ojr.,SUen.VI.,Ll. 
I  press  ma  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen's  sons: 
Inquire  ine  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  aa  had  been 
asked  twice  on  the  bans.  Skat.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  2. 

Contracted  rein.  In  strata.,  a  phrase  denoting  the 
diminution  which  takes  place  In  the  diameter  of  a  stream 
of  water  Issuing  from  a  veaael  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
discharging  aperture,  owing  to  the  momentum  of  the 
particle*  toward  the  center  of  the  orifice. 

contractedly  (kon-trak'ted-ll),  adv.  In  a  con- 
tracted manner;  with  contraction. 

Pillar  Is  to  be  pronounced  contracted!}/,  aa  of  one  sylla. 
We,  or  two  short  one*. 

Op.  .Vrirfon,  Note  on  Paradise  Lost,  U.  302. 

contractedness  (kon-rrak'ted-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  contracted ;  conciseness. 


2.  Narrowness;  meanness;  extreme 


21.  Binding 
of  a  bargain 


Wherever  men  neglect  the  Improvement  of  their  minds, 
there  is  always  a  narrowness  aud  cimfnirt'diw**  of  spirit. 

A.  A.  Syta,  Senium  at  St.  Paul's,  p.  S  (17S4> 

contractibility  (kon-trak-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
contractiblc :  see  -ortify.]  Capability  of  being 
contracted ;  the  property  of  admitting  of  con- 
traction: as,  the  eoafraefiiWfify  and  dilatability 
of  air. 

COntractiblo  (kon-trak'ti-bl),  a.    l<contrael,  v., 
+  -tote.]   Capable  of  contraction. 
Small  air  bladders  dilatable  and  eewtroeMMs.  ^ 

Contracttbl*  pair,  in  alp.,  two  not  contiguous  members 
of  a  linear  scries. 

oontractiblcness  I  kon-trak'ti-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  suffering  contraction;  contract  i- 
bility. 

contractile  (kon-trak'til),  a.  [<  F.  ronfrnrfife 
—  sp.  Pg.  contractu  =  It.  contrattile,  <  L.  as 
if  'contractilis,  <.  contractus,  pp.  of  contrahrre, 
draw  together:  see  cwtfracf,  r.)  1.  Susceptible 
i;  havingtho  property  of  eotitraet- 


Observation  of  the  ascent  of  water  In  capillary  tubes 
shows  that  the  contractu*  force  of  a  thin  film  of  water 
Is  about  sixteen  milligrammes  weight  per  millimetre  of 
breadth.     TVsunwon  and  rait,  Hat.  Phil.,  1.  II..  App.  (Ki 

Specifically — 3.  In  en  torn.,  capable  of  being 
doubled  in  close  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
thorax,  and  fitting  into  grooves  so  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  general  sur- 
face: said  of  the  legs,  etc.,  of  insects.  This 
structure  is  found  in  many  Coleosvera  which  feign  death 
on  being  alarmed.  The  body  of  an  Insect  Is  said  to  be 
ron/rwcruV  when  the  prothorax  and  bead  can  be  folded 
down  on  the  trunk,  as  In  certain  CUcoptcra  and  Hymt- 
napter*. -  Contractus  vacuole,    See  ronioir. 

contractility  (kon-trak-tll'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tractiliU;  as  contractile  +  -tfy.]  The  inher- 
ent property  or  force  by  which  bodies  shrink 
or  contract;  more  specifically,  in  phyriol.,  the 
property  which  belongs  to  muscles  of  contract- 
ing under  appropriate  Btimnli.  The  stimulus  nor. 
msily  comes  through  the  nerves,  and  may  be  accompanied 
'  '  volition  or  not;  but  it  may  also  lie  applied  artificially. 

ther  Indirectly  through  tl 
cle  Itself,  as  by  electricity, 
cal  action. 

It  la  not  pure  thought  which  mores  a  muscle ;  neither 
la  It  the  abstraction  amtrxutUitv,  but  the  muscle,  which 
move*  a  limb. 

V.  a.  Uwa,  Probe,  of  Life  and  Mind,  L  II.  1 1 

The  central  cord,  to  whoso  ttmiractUity  this  action  Is 
duo,  haa  been  described  aa  mnarnlar. 

W.  D.  Carpenter.  Micro*.,  %  «aa. 

contracting  (kon-trak'ting),  a.    [<  eonfracf  + 
-i*j<j2.]    1.  Making  or  having  made  a  contract 
or  treaty;  stipulating:  as,  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  a  league. 
The  C'oNfnuruiir  parties  came,  In  short,  to  an  under- 
soiling  In  each  case  ;  but  «  they  went  no  further,  they 
one  ano   tr.^  Uw  ^  sw 

a  contract;  given  in  confirmation 
or  an  agreement, 
of  immortality  and  eternal  life,  of  which 
the  present  Bilrerul.ni*  grace*  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  an 
earnest,  and  In  the  nature  of  a  eentroerina  penny. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  («L  183M,  I.  ay.. 

contraction  (kon-trak'shon),  n,  [=  F.  con- 
traction  =  Sp.  confrrtorion  =  Pg.  contraccdo  sw 
It.  contratione,  <  L.  ewn fraction-),  contraction, 
<  contrahere,  pp.  rrmfrrtcfit*,  draw  together:  see 
contract,  t\]  1.  The  act  of  drawing  together  or 
shrinking;  the  condition  of  becoming  smaller 
in  extent  or  dimensions  through  the  nearer  ap- 
proach to  one  another  of  the  parts ;  the  state  of 
being  contracted ;  a  decrease  in  volume,  bulk, 
or  dimensions,  as  from  loss  of  beat.  All  indies, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  expand  by  the  application  of 
heat,  and  contract  when  heat  Is  withdrawn.  (See  expan- 
sion and  heat.)  Contractloii  also  lake*  place  when  a  gaa  Is 
condensed  to  a  lluuiil,  and  In  most  rase*  when  a  liquid  Is 
changed  to  a  solid  :  there  are,  however,  some  exception*, 
as  water,  whU  h  expands  on  solidifying. 

Cenfracfion  of  the  pupa  take*  place  not  only  under 
i*  stlmnlas  of  light,  but  also  In  looking  at  very  near 
obieeta.   The  reason  of  this  Is.  that  correction  of  spheri- 
cal aberration  is  thus  made  more  perfect. 

Le  Contf,  Sight,  p.  40. 

2.  The  act  of  making  short,  of  abridging,  or  of 
reducing  within  a  narrower  compass  by  any 
means;  the  act  of  lessening  or  making  smaller 
in  amount:  tho  state  of  being  so  lessened ;  re- 
duction; diminution;  abridgment:  as,  a  oon- 
II.  Iv.  traction  of  the  currency, 
selfish-  H"  farmer)  has  done  his  beat  to  become  rich ;  he  has 
mortgaged,  and  he  haa  repudiated  Ms  mortgagee;  ...  he 
has  tried  mDatlon,  and  contraction  too;  and  yet  be  can. 
not  make  more  than  seven  or  eight  per  cent 

The  Xatitm,  Jury  IS.  187S. 

Specifically  — 3.  A  shortening  of  a  word  in 
pronunciation  or  in  writing:  as,  can't  is  a  eon- 
traction  of  cannot.  In  writing,  contraction  takes 
place,  a*  In  pronunciation,  primarily  hy  the  omission  of 
Intermediate  letters:  but  also  by  writing  In  a  smaller 
chars,  tee  Use  last  letter  above  the  word  contracted,  by 
running  two  or  more  letters  into  one  character,  by  using 
symbols  representing  syllable*  or  words,  and  by  the  use 
of  Initial  letters:  as,  r*oi .  for  rscWssn;  y-rn  for  yua»i; 
*V  for  'L  Specifically.  In  Or.  aram.,  the  union  of  the  con 
'  vowels  of  two 


Such  an  act 
.  .  .  make*  marriage  roar* 
As  tals*  aa  dlccre '  oath* :  O,  sacn  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul.  SJiai.,  Hamlet,  III.  i. 

6.  In  »nrp\ ,  an  abnormal  and  permanent  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  position  and  forms  of  parts, 
arising  from  various  causes,  as  in  ankylosis,  dis- 
tortion, clubfoot,  wrvneck.  etc. —  7.  In  ninth., 
any  deviee  for  abridging  the  mechanical  labor 
of  making  calculations  by  diminishing  tho  num- 
ber of  characters  written  down.— 8.  The  act 
or  process  of  contracting  or  acquiring:  as,  the 
contraction  of  a  debt.— Dupuytrasa  contraction 
[named  after  Xmpsiyfreii,  a  French  surgeon,  1777-laael. 
in  potAof..  the  fixed  flexion  of  one  finger  or  more,  due 
to  the  contraction  of  tbe  palmar  fascia.  It  usually  af- 
fect* the  little  linger  drat,  il  more  frequent  In  males  thsn 
la  feraalea,  and  seem*  to  be  favored  by  the  gouty  dia- 
:  i  .s,  -  Hour-glass  contraction,  an  Irregular,  local, 
transverse  contraction  of  tbe  uterus,  at  the  Internal  os  or 
above,  occurring  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  and  de- 
laying tbe  delivery  of  the  placenta.  =  Byn.  J.  Abbreviation, 
Cwttroetum.  See  aeo^rriation- 
contractioual  (kon-trak'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
traction +  -al.]  1.  Of,  relating  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  contraction. 

Mr.  Robert  Mallett.  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  cetirrac* 
tiVnei  hypothesis,  estimated  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
is  now  about  1SB  miles  Ins*  than  It  was  when  entirely 
fluid.  Muter.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  sex.,  XXX.  M. 

The  cosu'raeriosuif  theory  hero  finds  a  cause  for  all  the  ' 
diminution  of  interior  volume  demanded  by  the  wrinkling 
of  the  cmat  In  mountain  range*.  Science,  V.  3SH 

2.  Causing  or  caused  by  contraction, 
contractionlst  (kon-trak'shnu-Ut),  n.   [<  cos- 
fi'riedo'i  +  -nt.]    One  who  advocates  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency,  especiallv  of  the  paper 
currency,  of  a  country :  the  opposite  of  injfa- 


party,  It*  own  desire  Is  to 
please  everybody  -  both  enio*rartioni*t  and  lnnatl«ui.t. 
the  i*.l»eiii  and  liMolvent,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor. 

The  .Vatiea,  Aug.  ill,  147*. 

contractlon-rttle  (krin-trak'shon-rSl),  «t,  a 
pattern-makers'  rule,  longer  than  the  standard 
rule  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  the 
metal  to  be  used  for  a  casting  contracts  in  cool- 
ing from  the  molten  state.  For  cast-iron  the 
rule  is  24g  inches  for  a  length  of  two  feet, 
contractive  (kon-trak'tiv).  a.  [<  contract  + 
-ire.]    Tending  to  contract. 

The  heart,  as  said,  from  Its  ceitfraWfas  cars. 
On  the  left  side  ejects  tbe  bounding  ware, 

Blactmore,  Creation. 

contractor  (knn-trak'tor),  ».  [<  LL.  confroe- 
tor,  one  who  makes  a  contract,  v  L.  owafraAerr, 
pp.  contractu*-,  contract  :  see  contract,  r.)  1. 
One  who  contracts ;  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
contract,  bargain,  or  agreement ;  one  who  cov- 
enants with  another  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  a  particular  thing. 

Alt  matches  .  .  .  are  dangerous  and  Inconvenient  where 
the  ceiiiracforr  arc  not  equals.  .Sir  H.  l.'Kstrang*. 

Specifically — 2.  One  who  contracts  or  cove- 
nants, either  with  a  government  or  other  pub- 
lic body  or  with  private  parties,  to  furnish 
supplies,  or  to  construct  works  or  erect  build- 
ings, or  to  perform  any  work  or  service,  at  a 
certain  price  or  rate:  aa,  a  paving-con frac- 
for;  a  labor-contractor. —  3.  A  muscle  which 
contracts  or  lessens  tho  size  of  a  part;  a  con- 
strictor— Contractor  trachea,  In  onslrA.,  the  con- 
tractor of  the  windpipe,  a  muscle  lying  along  tbe  trachea, 
whose  action  shortens  the  windpipe  by  drawing  the  tra- 
cheal rings  closer  together,  sml  also  drags  the  whole  struc- 
ture backward  by  being  attached  to  the  clavicle  or  ster- 
num. See  sterner rncaeWis  —  Independent  contractor, 
as  distinguished  from  tenant  or  ewuuuat,  a  person  fol- 
lowing a  regular  independent  employment,  wbo  oflera 
his  services  to  the  public  to  accept  orders  and  execute 
commissions  for  all  who  may  employ  him  In  a  certain 
line  of  duty,  using  Ms  own  mean*  for  the  purpose,  and 
being  accountable  only  for  final  performance,  Coalry, 
Tort*  <ed.  ISTS).  p  MS. 

contractual  (knn-trak*t.u-al),  <i.  [=F.  coafrrio 
ti«W,  <  Ij.  contractus  (contractu-),  a  drawing  to- 
gether, LL.  a  contract :  see  coiirrurf,  nn  and  -at.] 
Arising  from  a  contract  or  i 


•V^'l"^:::^  in  or  of  *»  nature  of~a  contract:  as, 

am  Into  «,  of  t.  into  ..,  etc.  See    a  contract  ' 


diphthong  -  that  l»,of 
aoDrrrtatton,  i 

4.  In  anc.  prot.,  the  use  of  a  single  long  time 
or  syllable  in  place  of  two  short  times.  Thus, 
In  the  dactylic  hexameter,  s  spondee  — >  can  be  substi- 
tuted In  the  Bret  fimr  feet  for  a  dactyl  ~  — >,  one  long 
being  metrically  coulvalcnt  to  two  shorts :  but  such  a 
substitution  Is  admissible  only  In  certain  kinds  of  verse 
and  in  certain  part*  of  a  foot  or  line,  according  to  special 
rule*.  In  the  dactylic  hexameter,  for  example,  the  fifth 
foot  must  ordinarily  lie  a  dactyl,  not  a  spondee.  The  con- 


ctual  liability. 

The  rveognlUon  of  simple  consent  at  creative  of  a  resv 
fracfuaf  bond.  Knrye  Bri/.,  XX.  703. 


II  [the  German  Ballc  UwlelaboratelydlsciBuea  i 
tual  ohlbjatloti*,    Jtaiw,  Early  Uw  and  Custom,  p.  37S. 

contracture  (kon-trak'tfir),  n.  [=  F.  contrac- 
ture =  It.  eosfrnffwra :  as  contract  +  -trrr.] 
1.  Contraction,  as  of  muscles :  contortion  pro- 
duced by  mnsculur  contraction ;  specifically,  a 
of  a  i 
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contracture 

Mums*  l»  of  mow  value  In  the  orevenllon  than  In  the 
cure  of  oontrorturM,  stilfnen.  and  anchjrl.nl> 

Butk  i  Uandhook  of  MM.  ,v»m>.  IV.  t.v 

nmtrurlurt  of  the  foot  produced  In  one  of 


K.  Ourncv,  MM,  XII.  49X 

2t.  Taking;  catching:  ur,  contracture  of  a  fever, 
contractuxed  (kon-trak'turd),  o.    [<  contrac- 
ture +  -of-.]    Suffering  from  or  affected  by 
contracture;  constricted. 
A  preliminary  alretcliinir  of  the  toiitrtuturrd  canal, 

lf«t  A«ra,  XiVtl.  MI. 

contra-dance  (kon'trg-daus),  n.  [Mo<l!ft(id 
from  F.  cxmtredunxe  (=  8p.  con  fraiinnja  =  Pg. 
contradanca  =  It.  confront/aMio  i,  <  confrr,  op- 
posite, +  dansc,  dance :  see  contra  and  dance.] 
A  dance  by  four  couples  placed  opposite  each 
other  and  making  the  same  steps  and  figures. 
See  country-dance. 

contradict  (kon-tra-dikt'),  r.  [<  L,  contradie- 
tus,  pp.  of  contradicere  (>  F.  wsfraiire  —  Pr. 
eontradire  =  Sp.  con  tradedr  —  Pg.  eontradiser  = 
It.  contraddirc),  in  clam.  L.  tiro  words,  contra 
dicere,  speak  against:  contra,  against;  dicere, 
speak:  see  contra  and  diction.)  I.  tram.  1.  To 
assert  the  contrary  or  opposite  of;  deny  direct- 
ly and  categorically:  as,  his  statement  was  at 
onoe  contradicted. 
What  I  am  to  say  must  be  but  t 


mora  Manner*  than  to  contradict  what  a  I  Jul  y 
rd.  C'lrnjrrvtw,  Lor«  tor  love,  Lit. 

It  has  often  he*n  said  that  In  no  country  an  land-own- 
er* so  Ignorant  of  their  legal  position  or  ao  dependent  on 
k'«uJ  advice  aa  In  England  ,  and  I  believe  it  cannot  be 
contrttdictttt.  F.  J'ottock,  Land  Laws,  u,  4. 

2.  To  deny  the  words  or  assertion  of;  address 
or  speak  of  in  contradiction :  as,  he  contradict- 
ed the  previous  speaker;  I  contradicted  him  to 
his  face. 

3.  To  oppose;  act  or  be  directly  contrary  to; 
be  inconsistent  with:  as,  the  statement  which 
was  made  contradicts  experience. 

So  truth  mil  cvnfmf M  another  troth.  Hunter. 

The  fmpujHicruf  that  veracity  (of  our  sensuous  faculties) 
confnitfiefs  himself,  slneo  the  veracity  i.f  ton  tenac*  It 
doubted  by  tilin  on  account  of  his  acceptance  of  the  tes- 
timony o!  his  sense*.  Jtfitmrf.  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  lia. 

4t.  To  speak  or  declare  against ;  forbid. 

^■••'"y*  »«h-™ntra.  te.1  tujtfaU  l.-rxl^ 

.San*.,  Lear,  v.  a. 

-Syn.  1.  To  iralueay,  iimiujru,  controvert,  dispute.— J, 
To  motrsvciic- 

13.  intrant.  To  utter  a  contrary  statement 
or  a  contradiction ;  deny. 

Tlie  Jews  .  .  .  *|iaat'  aualnst  thno»  thing*  which  wore 
s|siken  by  I'sul,  cusfrndiefia.'/  anil  blaspheming. 

Acta  Kill,  If, 

contradictable  (kon-tra-dik'ta-bl),  a.  [<  mn- 
tradict  +  -o6lf.]  That  may  bo  contradicted ; 
deniable ;  disputable, 

contradictor  (koti-tra-dik'tcr),  «.  [=  F.  <v>n- 
tradictcnr  =z  Hp.  contradictor,  contraditor  =  l'g. 
contraditor  =  It.  cmtraddiitore,  <  Lis.  contra- 
dictor, <  L.  contradicere,  pp.  contradirtm,  speak 
against  :  see  contradict  aiid-rr1.]  Due  who  con- 
tradicts or  denies;  an  opposer.  Also  amtra- 
dictor. 

If  a  gentleman  happen  to  tie  n  little  more  sincere  In 
his  representations,  ...  he  Is  sure  to  have  a  dozen  con- 
Irmlielcr*.  SiriP,  Mute  ol  Ireland. 

contradiction  (kon-tra-dik'sh  on),  n.  [=  F,  ooii- 
tradiction  =  Sp.  contfadiecion  =  Pg.  contrailie. 
cdo  =  It.  eontruddicione,  <  L.  fvinfmrfic fim  n-i, 
<  contradkrrr.  pp.  cmtrndietut.  speak  against : 
see  ooHfradicf.  L.  contradicUidn-)  in  the  strict 
logical  sense  was  first  used  by  Boethius  to  trans- 
late Gr.  srr/foi<r.]  1.  An  assertion  of  the  direct 
opposite  to  what  has  been  said  or  affirmed: 
denial;  contrary  declaration. 

r  Hie  a«eertloh  deliberately,  without  fear  of  cm*- 
■  really  was  created,  sad  that  It 
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It  truth  be  one*  perceived,  we  do  thrrrny  also  per- 
ceive whatever  la  fata*  In  etmtrmtietum  to  it 

Jf.  Umr.  Cosmologis  Sacra. 

Tli a  character  of  the  Italian  statesman  seems,  at  first 
sitiM,  a  collection  of  ctmtrudtcloou,  a  pliantom  as  mon- 
strous as  the  portress  of  hell  In  Milton,  half  divinity, 
half  snake,  majestic  and  beautiful  atiovc,  irmvellinx  and 
|Mjtsonoua  Iwlow.  Macauiay.  MacliiavellL 

4.  Figuratively,  a  person  who  or  a  thing  which 
is  self-contradictory  or  inconsistent. 
Woman  *  at  beat  a  contradict ion  still. 
Heaven,  when  It  strives  to  polish  ail  it  can 
lta  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  11.  STO. 
Contradiction  In  terms,  a  aoU-contradlctory  phrase, 
as  "  a  ei|iiar«  elrde."—  Prtrjcipls  of  contradiction,  the 
principle  that  nothing!  can  be  both  true  and  false  In  the 
same  aenae  and  in  the  same  reapecte.  Si.-lern  formal  bsrlc 
demiMiatratcs  that  thla  iirlnclple  enters  Into  a  large  part 
of  our  reasoning,  but  forma  the  hinge  only  ol  a  few  very 
simple  inferences  loot  of  direct  evllogtam).  Formerly  many 
logicians  regarded  the  law  of  contradiction  as  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  all  demonstrative  reasoning.  According- 
ly, it  Is  often  referred  to  aa  such  without  regard  to  Its  ex- 
act 11(01111  cation  The  law  was  enunciated  by  Aristotle, 
bat  Its  name  was  perhaps  Brat  given  to  It  by  Ramua. 

The  proposition  that  no  subject  can  hare  a  predicate 
which  contradicts  II  la  railed  the  yrineiyit  <if  Mntravfsr- 
Isoti.  It  Is  a  genera!  though  mnaiive  crtterhMi  of  all  troth. 
Kanf,  t-ntsque  of  run  Reason,  tr.  by  Mullcr,  p.  111. 
of  all  luteal  U' 
la  what  1. 

ialt  (kon-tra-dik'shon-al>,  a.  [< 
+  -fl/.j  Co£tradictorj-;  inconsis- 


contragredlent 

who  opposes:  see cvritlradlefeT.]  I.  a.  1.  Deriv- 
ing that  something  stated  or  approved  is  com- 
pletely true;  diametrically  opposed.  [This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  logic] 

I  'onJewf  ieteru  propositions  can  neither  lie  true  nor  false 
both  at  once  :  for  If  one  be  true,  the  other  must  needs  be 
false,  whether  tlie  matter  be  natural),  or  cootlmrenl ;  aa. 
Every  man  la  Just ;  Some  man  la  not  Just. 

MuiuterilU,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1MB),  11L 

2.  Inconsistent ;  logically  antagonistic ;  inca- 
pable of  being  true  together  (though  both  may 
oe  false). 


Hclietnea. . .  alwiinl,  and  ct>nf  rtiif  teforv  to  commons 

Jdifuon,  Freeholder. 

In  his  nreaent  agitation  he  could  decide  on  nothing:  he 
could  only  alternate  between  confruoVforv  Intentions. 

tStorgt  Out,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vl.  IS. 
=8rn.  CWrgrji,  Intonrntrnt,  etc.   See  contrary. 

C  «- ;  pi.  oottfrorficforteai(-riz).  A  proposition 
of  a  pair  inconsistent  with  each  other,  or  each 
of  which  precisely  denies  or  falsifies  the  other. 

It  la  common  with  prlneca  (aalth  ' 


ncipU  of  contra, 
at  oou-conti-sdlc- 
no«  lie  at  the  i 


con' 

con 
tent. 


[<C0»- 


We  have  tri  d  already,  and  mlaerablv  felt  .  .  .  what 
the  boisterous  and  con/ristfu-fsmu;  bernf  of  a  temporalL 
earthly,  and  corporeal!  Spiritualty  can  avallc  U>  the  0<U 


Jf  ..'<..».  Eeformatlou  In  Eng  ,  II. 

contradictions  (kon-tra-dik'shus),  a.   [<  eon- 
tradicti-on  +  -ousA    1."  Inclined  to  contradict; 
'  to  deny,  dispute,  or  caviL.  [Hure.] 
wu  an^imcDUtivc,om.ras.iWK>ujtan  Int*-.  iSlc. 

Bft.  o/JCaUUa'i  .Varrnlitv.  p.  U. 

2.  Filled  with  oontuMlictiotu,;  wlf-oppotwd ; 
inconstant.  [Kare.] 

i^ntradUtiotu  Uici>tiatattt?utn>euL 

l>r.  II.  Mart,  Inilnlty  uf  Warttla,  at  49. 

How,  then,  U  it  fKiMlttlv  for  ltutituttuiki,  ailmitted  t.i  I 
bo  ullrrly  rviKuninnl  tn  tlietr  nature  u  to  lm>  directly  <k<- 
at mctlvtf  <if  c«i;h  utticr.  to  be  •(>  Wtmleil  « to  t»rm  *t  guv- 
cniiii«nt  jmrtl)  fuJi  ral  ami  pwtlv  nntii>n»l  ?    \\  hat  can 
be  more  fDr.frarfit.ioiw/  Caitiovn,  Worka,  1.  ir«iL 

COUtradictioUAly  (kon-tra-dik'pbus-li).  OfffV  In 
ft  contrttdi.'tioui*  itiumierj  4?untnirilv.  fHar*?.] 
**  No,  1  ntlka  n  t,"  Mii'l  «Ul  Ki*J»thcT*tmiu*  <frntradtctiou*lu. 

Gtvrttc  Eliot,  Mtddk'iiiatYli.  xxxii. 

contradictiousnesa  (kon-tranlik'shuB-ne*),  n. 
1.  Di«i»n»ition  to  rontrtulict,  di^put**,  or  eavil, 
—  2.  i  ontradi^torineaa ;  int'otttttstt'] 


contrariety.    [Hare  in  both  i 


eney; 


This 


Irrimy,  Knickerbocker,  p.  ML 
2.  Opposition,  whether  by 


Iiui.lr  d  with  rontra,i;cfi 
A  thinl  part  of  the  u.mU 


That  toturue. 

"M,  durst  ■  >|.|MrtO 
MUtnu,  V,  1. 


3.  Direct  opposition  or  repugnancy;  al 
inconsistency;  specificnll) .  the  relation 
propositions  which  arc  so  opposed  th 
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absolute 
of  two 

are  so  opposed  that  one 
be  true. 


ii  was.  for  lis  absurdity  and  o-.n/nufVeiimis, 
otam,  unworthy  of  the  refined  spirit  of  Plato.  Aiieroj. 

contradictive  (kon-trn-dik'tiv),  a.  [<  coNfrvt- 
dict  +  -ice.]  Contaiiiitur  contradiction ;  con- 
tradictory; inconsistent;  opposed.  [Kare.] 

Thoiial  hilth  Iw  se  t  on  a  helirlil  beyond  our  human  i*r- 
I.  ii.  e  I  nui  Iwlleve  it  ratio  r  s«|«  r  eloatod  than  awn- 
fnsiftcfirr  to  our  reason.  AVirsnin,  Keo.lt  i. 

contraditrtively  (kon-tra-dik'tiv-li),  ode.  By 
contnwiii  tion. 

contradictor  (koii-trn-dik'tor),  n.  Same  as  con. 
tradiclrr. 

contradictorily  (kon-tra-dik'to-ri-li),  ade.  1. 
in  a  contradictory  manner ;  so  as  to  contradict, 
or  be  self-contliciiiig,— 2.  Omrntiously;  with 
opposition ;  specifically,  upon  contest  or  lititja- 
tion  in  opposition,  us  distinguished  from  pro- 
ceeding by  default  or  consent. 

The  suit  was  then  revived,  and  afterwards  conducted 
roislrn.ficioiu'j'  »lth  the  administratrU. 

Chief  JuAier  sTMIh 

contradictoriness  (kon-tra-dik'to-ri-nes),  «. 
Direct  opposition;  contrariety  in  nssertion  or 
effect. 

i'l.nfoumllntf  himself  hy  the eoisf roJicf enwesr  ,.f  hit  own 
lileaa.  »'*if<i*er,  (liubon,  U. 

contradictorion8t  (kon't™-«lik-t6'ri-us).  a.  [< 

contradictoriu* :  see  rvNfrrtfiiWony.]  Dis- 
posed to  contradict  or  deny ;  contrary. 

This  la  therefore  a  cvnrr«i/,W,m'ous  liinixiur  in  von,  to 
d.  ery  the  |>arliamcnt  in  UMli  tlut  you  may  cvtoll  the  jiar- 
hunient  in  toil.        Stall  Trial),  Ijl.-l  ol.  Lillmmc  (Ms*> 

contradictorlouslyt  (kon 'tra-dik-to'ri-us-li), 

ade.    In  n  eoutradietorious  inaiiuer. 
contradictory  (kou-tra-dik'to-ri),  a.  and  «. 

[=  i\  contradictoirc  =  l'r.  contradictor!  =  Sp. 

eontradictorio  =  Vg.  contraditorio  =  It.  eosfrifrf- 

c/i tl^i^ti^j  ^       i  t/ii  (/  •  i  tin  .'ff'Mi,11,  ^ 


II  I.  or  any  man  elae,  aay  "  mwm  " 
at  preach  and  pray  contrniicton,.  , 

Jer.  rav&r.  Worka(ed.  1S31X  II.  «si. 
No  man  la  certain  of  a  truth,  who  can  endure  the  thought 
of  the  fact  of  Its  contradictory  existing  or  accurrtmr :  and 
that  not  from  any  act  purpose  or  effort  to  reject  it,  but, 
as  I  have  aald,  by  the  apontaueoaa  action  of  the  Intellect. 

.-'  //  .Vetrmsut,  drain,  of  Assent,  p.  1H7. 

contradistinct  (kon'trfrdis-tingkt'),  a. 
tra-  +  riiatiacf.] , 
Itles.  [Rare.] 

A  contrast  iifinrt  term.  Good  in  m  Works.  IV.  lv.  II. 

contradistinction  (kon'triulU-tliiRk'shpn),  n. 
[<  eoiifra-  +  iii»fincfios.]    Distinc  - 
site  nualities;  direct  contrast: 
coiled  by  in  and  followed  by  to. 

We  sneak  of  etna  of  infirmity,  in  ronfrndiJfistcfios 
those  of  presumption. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  five  a  complete  and  perfect  definition 
of  a  idant,  tn  nm/rodutf incfiois  fo  what  Is  to  be  retarded  aa 
an  animal.  Jf.  licntUy,  botany,  InL,  p.  4. 

contradistinctive  (kon'tra-dis-tingk'tiv),  a. 
and  n.  (<  rvmfro.  +  dutineliee.  j  I.  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  or  characterized  by  contra- 
distinction ;  opposite  in  qualities.— 2.  Distin- 
guished by  opposites. 

This  diversity  lietween  tlie  confrodutincfire  pronouns 
ami  the  enclitic  it  not  unknown  even  to  the  English 
tonus.-.  tlarra,  llermea,  1.  5. 

IX  ».  A  mark  of  contradistinction.  Uarru. 
contradistinguish  ( kon '  t r»  ■  dis  - 1  i tig '  gwish ), 
r.  f.    [<  contra-  +  dwtinguiak.]    To  distinguish 
not  merely  by  ilifferential,  but  by  opposite  qua! 
ities;  discriminate  by  direct 

ourl.lcaofU.dy.  .  .  b|of]an 
capable  of  einuinUliicatUi 
Idea  of  soul  ,  .  ,  la  of  a  __ 
a  power  ol  exelunu  motion  in 


f^eay,  Human  t'nderetandlnji,  II,  i 
i  makes  creation,  as  e,«*r^n,/i>/tn.?uuiAcd  fneu 
a  purely  sUective  work  of  tiuiL 

U.  Ja,mt,  Subs,  aisd  Miad.,  p.  75. 

COntrafacttont  (kon-tra-fak'shon),  n.  A  coun- 
terfeiting. Mount. 

contrafa«otto(kon'lrii-fi.-gi.rto),  n.  [It.,  < 
eoKfm  (see  confra-)  +  /<ii;off«.]  1.  A  double 
Irassnon. — 2.  An  organ  reed-stop  made  to  imi- 
tate the  tones  uf  the  double  bassoon. 

contraflasure  (koti'trit-lisli-ur),  n.  (<  contra-  + 
fiwrnrc]  Iu  nnra.,  a  tlssun-  or  fracture  in  tlin 
cranium  causcsi  by  a  blow,  but  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  which  received  the  blow,  or  at 
some  distance  from  il. 

contrafocal  (kou-trjt-f6'k>ii),  a.    [<  confrii-  + 
focal.]    In  M<rfA.,  having,  as  two  conies  or 
couicoids,  the  differences  of  the  i 
of  one  equal  In  those  ol'  the  other. 

contrageometric  <koii-tHU)e..vmot'rik),  a.  [< 
contra-  +  >,< oMrfrtr.]  In  math.,  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  two  kinds  of  proportion  and 
mean^repreeenteil  by  the  formulas 

ft  :  e  ■  s  —  e  :  at  -  *, 
—  c:#  —  sv 

contragredionco ( kon-trii-gre'ili-#mO, «.  [< co«- 
traartdicnt :  see  -met.]  In  ihiim.,  the  relation 
of  contragredieut  sets  of  variables. 

contragTedient  ikon-tr»-gr.vdi-<:nt),  a.   [<  L. 

contra,  sgainst,  +  firadiiw,t-)n.  j>pr.  of  onuHim 
enmp,  -f/rrv/i),  go:  see  tjroitient.  and  cf.  imjrc- 
du  nt.]  In  moth.,  said  of  a  set  of  variables  sub- 
ject to  undergo  linear  transformation  simulta- 
neously with  another  set  (to  which  the  first  is 
said  to  lie  contraijrcdicnt),  the  two  transforma- 
tions being  inverse  to  one  another.  Thus,  let  the 
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atrarious 


ami  {,  a,  i ;  sod  lot  the 

'.li>  tin- 


two  Htl  Of  vaxlstiles  be  x,  f,  . 
Ant  tet  bt-  transformed  to  X,  V 

x  -  «X  +  »Y  +  rZ, 
v  -  ax  +  rY  +  /X, 
;  .  j,X  +  AY  +  a; 

then  II..-  -  i  itrsgredleticc  .  fth.  twi  "  U  will  a  Mist  in  Uw 
(,  ,  <  brinx  ■ubjccl  to  underito  > 
-,  II,  7.,  defined  by  -" 


li.  E, 

B  i 
H 

I  i 


Ttstt 

A  iTitem  of  varlsWea  U  laid  to  be  cwtmimlimt  t 
other  when  It  U  subject  to  undergo  simultaneously 
the  Utter  linear  tranaformatloiw  of  tlx  contrary  kind 
It.   That  t.  to.ay.  the  matrix  "f  traiiafornuitlon  i>  In 


To  be  determined  and  tied  np,  either  by  Itself,  or  from  contr&remonstrant  ',  kon't  itt-r*-mon'gt  rant  i ,  n. 
■broad.  U  violent  and  contra  naiw-ai  [fur  an  arbitrary  i<  contra-  +  rcmonstrtinl.]~  One  who  remon- 
optnlon).  Bp.  Rut.  Wacotir*.  on  Troth,  1 8.  ^t^ginoppomtionoranswertoareraonatrant; 

contranitencet,  contranitencyt  (kontrf-ni'-  grH^ifieaUv(usuallywithaeapital),oneof those 
ton*,  -tcn-*i),  n.  [<  onifro-  +  Mitenee,  niteney.}  wno  iMue',i  or  supported  the  counter-remon- 
Reaetion;  resistance  to  force.    Bailey.  gtranee  against  the  n-monstrance  of  the  Ar- 

contra-nuage  (kon'tre-nH-aah'),a.    {<■  contra-  j^ai^  prior  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.    See  re- 
monstrant. 

They  did  the  synod  wrong  to  make  this  distinction  of 
etrntra-rerenmeiraun  and  remonstrants:  fur  In  the  synod 
there  wa»  n«  rotttra-rcnumdmnl,  and  no  man  wa»  calld 
thither  onder  that  name,  whereas  they  In  their  letter. 


+  nuagc]    In  her.,  same  ft*  etc 
contra-octavo  (kon'trtt-ok'tav) 
+  oetare.]    In  mwrto.  the  16-ftvr 
orcan.  the  notes  of  which  are  ( 


same  as  ettcallopcd. 

\  n.    [<  mmfrn- 


16-foot  octave  of  the 
organ,  the  notes  of  which  are  denoted  by  00, 
l)D,  etc. ;  on  the  piano,  the  lowest  oetave  be- 
ginning with  C.  the  notes  of  which  urn  denoted 


by  C,. 


on  other  instrument*,  the  oo- 


J), «. 

I.]  Opposed  to  or  the  op- 
-Oontr&barmonlc&l  mean 
and.  proportion,  the  mean  and  proportion  determined  by 
the  formula  a  :  r  =  (»  —  e)  :  (u  —  b\ 

ccntrahentt  (kou'tra-hent ),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  con- 
trahem  t-}*,  ppr.  of  contrahert,  contract :  aee  con- 
tract, v.]     1.  a.  Contracting;  covenantin 
agreeing:  common  i 
of  the  fame  of  Henry 

The  treatise  cuiiclnded  at  London,  betwixt  the  king's 
hleluicaa.  the  einperour,  and  Uw  French  all*,  aa  prlnroa 
«i„(rtuV»<«.  Sttypt,  Records,  No.  It, 

II.  n.  One  who  enters  into  a  contract,  cove- 
nant,  or  agreement. 
COntralndi(»nt(kon-trf-in'di-kont), u.  [<  con- 
tra- +  indicant.)  In  med.,  a  •vraptom  or  indi- 
cation allowing  that  a  particular  treatment  or 
course  of  action  which  in  other  respects  seems 
advisable  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

Throughout  it  waa  full  of  eimlrnimi itantt.  Btirte. 
contraindicate  (kon-tr*-in*di-kat),  r.  t.  [<  con- 
tra- +  indicate.]   In  »»«/.,  to  indicate  the  con 


tttvo  corresponding  to  these, 
contraples  (kon'tra-plekB),  a.  [<  I*.  contra, 
against,  +  jttejrti*,  pp.,  woven:  eee^Wcrax.]  An 
epithet  applied  to  the  simultaneous  transmis- 
BlOti  of  t.-leRraph  messagi'S  ftlonR  the  same  wire 
in  opposite  directions:  as,  eontraplex  teleg- 
raphy. 

contrapose  (kon-trn-ptis'),  r.  f.j  prot.  and  pp. 
eontrapoted,  ppr.  contrapoting.  [<  contra-  + 
pott3,  after  L.  confranone-re  (>  Sp.  contraponer), 
pp.  contrttjmiiitwt,  place  opposite,  <  contra, 
against,  +  poncre,  place.]  If.  To  set  in  oppo- 
sition. 

We  may  maniieatly  aee  ron/rnfnanf  death  and  life,  1  Ba- 
llot and  Injuatice,  cundelunatlou  and  juatulcatlou. 

SatoUd,  PaiadlM  (1617X  P-  2*5- 
2.  In  lojyfc,  to  transpose,  as  antecedent  and 
corowonent  or  subject  and  predioate,  with  nega- 
tion  of  both  terms. 

contraposita  (kon-tra-po»'l-t*),  n.  pi.  VSL., 

— i.  of 


Hat*.,  To  tslx  D.  Carlton  <l«m 
contrariant  (kon-tra'ri-«nt),  a.  and  n.  [For- 
merly, as  a  noun,  also  contrarient ;  <  F.  contra- 
riasf,  <  ML.  co>ifrarion(/-)»,  ppr.  of  contrariare 
(>  F .  nmtrarier).  contradict,  run  counter:  see 
comfrory,  «J  L  a.  Opposing;  opposite;  con- 
tradictory; inconsistent.  (Rare.] 

A  law  Wmria.U  or  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and. 
the  Uw  of  Uod.  Hooter,  EccU*.  I'ollty,  t.  81. 


.sWAry. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eiirlith,  he  (Cranmer]  made  hl» 
maiiuaerlpt  eollectlona  uf  thltuja  fnutrarutnl  to  the  order 
of  the  realm.       R.  W.  ihxou.  Hut  chnrcb  of  Eng.,  lis. 

H.  n,  Acontradicter:  in  Eng.  hint  ,  the  name 
given  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  I^ancaster,  and  the 
barons  who  took  part  with  him  against  King 
Edward  II.,  because,  on  account  of  their  great 
power,  it  waa  not  expedient  to  call  them  rebels 
or  traitors. 

contrarlantly  (kon-tra'ri-ant-H),  adr.  Con- 
trarlly.    Coleridge.    [Ban'.  J 

t    An  obsolete  spelling  of 

tome,  two  propositions  which  can  be  transform-  ,raQ_, 

eJ  into  wk  other  by  the  inference  of  eontra-  contrarientt  j..    See  vmtranan t   

position.  contrariety  (koii-tra-n  g-fa),  n.;  pi.  eon 


l»rop.  neut.  pi.  of  L.  contrapoaitwi,  pp.  of  »t- 
traponere,  place  opposite:  see  contrapv*?.'}    In  COntrajlet,  r. 

■  tratmfonn- 


trary  of —that  is,  a  course  of  treatment  or  ae-  contraposition  (kon'tra-pp-iUh  on),  fa,  [=  F . 
tion  different  from  or  opposed  to  that  which  is   «M«frr;jo»ifioit  =  8p.  co»fr<ii»o«ictoM  =  Pg.  con- 

trapoxiea'a  =  It.  contrappotulone,  <  LL.  cui»fr«- 
fioxitio{n-),  <  L.  contraponere,  pp.  r^frajMWi'fa*. 
place  opposite:  see  contrapose.]  A  placing 
over  against ;  opposite  position ;  in  togte,  the 
mode  of  inference  which  proceeds  by  transpos- 
ing subject  and  predicate,  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent, or  premise  and  conclusion,  with  nega- 
tion of  the  transposed  parts.  Thua,  the  propoaltlon, 
If  the  Ink  will  make  a  black  ■pot,  yon  will  not  «plll  It. 
give,  by  euntnuaialtwn,  If  you  will  toill  It.  the  Ink  will 
not  make  a  Mat-It  Root. 

contraprogTesalBt  (kon-trtl-prog'res-ist),  n.  [< 
con  fro-  +  nrof/ryas  +  -m(.J  A  person  opposed 
to  the  leading  tendencies  of  the  times,  or  to  what 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  progress.  [Rare.] 


customarv  or  ts  called  for  by  Uie 
stances  of  the  case. 

i  axe  eenfrainoVnW  when  fatal  accumuUUou  uf 
I  In  the  air-paaaagea  la  threatened. 

Bwktlttmllxxik  uf  Med-  Seirntet.  III.  «I7. 

contraindication  (kon'lrj-iti-di-ka'shon),  n. 
[<  contra-  +  isrfioofion.]  In  med.,  an  indica- 
tion from  some  peculiar  symptom  or  fact  that 
forbids  the  method  of  cure  which  the  main 
symptoms  or  nature  of  the  disease  would  other- 
wise call  for.    Also  eounfcr-indioiifKin. 

1  emlearoar  to  give  the  moat  almplc  iden  of  the  dlaWm- 
per,  and  the  proper  diet,  ahatractlng  from  the  compiles- 
Uona  of  the  flrat,  or  the  coutrviMtiaUiviu  to  the  aerond. 

Arbulhnvt,  Allmenta. 


contrainte  par  corps  ( k6n 

eontrainte,  constraint,  arrest 
by  ;  corpr,  body.]    In  ririt  to  . 
mont  of  the  person;  imprisonment  for  debt, 
contralret  (kon-trSr'),  a.  and  n.    An  obsolete 

variant  of  contrary. 
contrairet  (kon-trar'),  r.  t.    An  obsolete  va- 
riant of  contrary. 

And  6nt.  •!>«  pout  the  resioei  of  the  ayre 

And  of  the  tin-,  wheae  antwUuiee  thin  and  alight 

Made  no  reaiatance,  ne  could  tier  entrain. 

,S>.uer,  »>,  U  ,  VII.  ¥t  I, 

contralrar  (kon-trar'), pre,,.  [<  co«fro4rc, 0,  (by 
omission  of  to).]  v\gainst. 

Uke  aa  I  wan  tbeni.  aw  » III  I  keep  them, 
VaiUntir  a'  kltuii*  III  Clirl«teiitle. 
Sana  uf  Ikt  Oullaw  Murraji  (tliild  a  BalU'U,  VI,  35). 

contralateral  (kon-tr»-lar^r»U,  a.   l<  L. 


trant'pUrkor).  IF.:  contraprovectant  (kon'tr4-pr.,i-vek  tant),  «. 
>sf  ixir  «  L.  per),  l<  contra-  +  prorcctant.]  Ill  iwnfA.,  a  covnnant 
toir  arrest ;  attach-   considered  as  generated  by  the  operation  of  a 


(ra, fagtiltat  +  tofM#  (tofer-. 
and  lateral.]    Occurring  on  the 

contra-lode  (kon'tiij-lo.1), ». 
fonV. 

contralto  (kon-tral'to),  n.  and  a 


pro  vector  on  a  co  van  ant. 
ContraprovectOT  (kon'trjl-pro-vek'tor),  n.  f< 
rostra-  +  ^trorertor.]  In  math.,  an  operator  ob- 
tained by  replacing  f,  7,  etc.,  in  any  contra- 
variant  by  (>,,  d„  etc. 
contraption  (kon-trap'shon),  «.    [<  con-  + 
trap1  +  -fion ;  assuming  the  guise  of  a  word  of 
L.  origin.    Of.  eantrap,  cantrip.']    A  device;  a 
contrivance:  used  slightingly.  [Colloq.,  I*.  S.] 
Kor  my  part,  I  can  I  •»>'  a*  I  aee  what  a  to  be  ll»  end  of 
all  theae  new  fangled  r«n>te<iii»(on». 

J.  C.  Seat.  Charcoal  SkeU-hea. 

contrapuntal  (kon-trn-pun'tal).  a.    [<  It.  ran- 
trapunnto,  counterpoint  (see  eon nterpoint" 
■at.]    In  music,  ^-rtnining  to 
wit 


fie*  (-til).  [<  F.  contrarieti  =  Sp.  contrariedad 
=  Pg.  contrariedade  —  It.  coMfcraricto,  <  LL.  eon- 
trnrirtu\t-\x,  contrariness,  <  L.  cwifrariiix,  con- 
trar}":  seocosfrnry.a.]  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  contrary;  extreme  opposition;  tho 
relation  of  the  greatest  unlikenesa  within  the 
same  class. 

Sedentary  and  wlthln-door  art*  ...  have  In  their  nature 
s  cinv/ruriefK  to  a  military  dlapoaltton. 

Annul,  Kingdoms  and  Katatea. 

A»  there  la  b>-  nature 
In  everything  created  eoalrarie/y. 
So  likvwlae  U  there  unity  and  league 
Between  them  in  their  kllld- 

rWif,  Uiver  »  Melancholy.  Iv.  i. 

So  mayaat  thou  more  naturally  feel  the  contrariety  of 
vie*  unto  nature.         Sir  T.  Hnntnr,  chrlat.  Mor..  1.  14. 
There  !■  a  mnfrariety  between  thua*  thlllga  that  con. 

2.  Something  contrary  to  or  extremely  unlike 

another;  a  contrary. 

How  cau  theae  cevafearifffaw  agree? 

SluU  ,  I  Hen  VI.,  ILa 

The  eontrarietiet.  In  abort,  are  enilloaa. 

BaiKneJt,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  7 1. 

Contrariety  Of  motion,  the  relation  of  two  change* 

along  the  aaiue  coapN*  but  In  oppoaite  directlona.  aa  heat- 
ing and  cmillhg.  AUo  called  eoiafrariery  "f  aertur  and 
reeew.— Contrariety  of  poaltlon,  the  relation  of  two 
poalllons  the  furtheat  |maalble  fnin  each  othrr.  aa  of 
antipodei  on  Uie  earth  — Contrariety  of  prnpoal- 

"I  pri 


counter,  +  alto,  alto :  see  confrri  and  alto.]  I. 
».;  pi.  eontralli  (-te).  1.  In  mwlern  iwairic,  the 
voice  intermediate  in  quality  and  range  be- 
tween soprano  and  tenor,  having  a  usual  com- 
pass of  uliout  two  octaves  upward  from  the  F  be- 
low middle  (';  the  lowest  of  the  varieties  of  the 
female  voice.  In  in/,(.>oi(  mum-,  in  which  the  aicbxly 
waa  elllier  in  a  middle  voice  or  paaMxl  front  olic  voire  to 
aimllH  r  and  which  utllUu.-*!  only  mule  ritimra,  the  upper 
voice  waa  naturally  culled  altn*  An  mualc  for  mUed 
voters  developed,  that  female  Voli-e  nhMi  waa  iiearevl  live 

altui,  and  Uiu«  M  contrasted  with  it.  wa»  called  r<.»fr' 

altv.    Alto  all., 

2.  A  singer  with  a  contralto  voice. 

TJ.  a.  Pertaining  to,  nr  possessed  of  the  qual- 
ity of,  a  contralto:  a«.  a  contralto  voice. 

COntramure  (kon'trfi-mur).  n.  [<  L.  contra, 
agaiimt,  +  niMru.v,  wall.]   Same  as  uOaafsraHara. 

contTanatur al  ( kon  - 1  r»- nat '  u  -  ral ),  a.  [< ,  L. 
contra,  against,  +  natura,  nature,  +  -<d.]  0p- 
poaed  to  nature.  [Rare.] 


in  accordance  with  its  rules 
pendent  motion  of  the  voice-parts, 
contrapuntally  (kon-tra-pun'tal-i), 
contrapuntal  manner. 
[It.,  <  cojifra,  contrapuntlBt(kon-tra-pun'tist),» 


In  a 


tlons,  Hie  relation  of  two  ineonnbtrut  universal  proixwl- 
Uofw  having  the  asme  terms  Contrariety  ot  quality, 
the  relation  of  two  estremcly  opposed  oilalltiea,  ai 
and  colli,  freedom  and  tiondage.  straluhtn.-sa  and  rurva- 

nntagoniam. 
ME.  coafifl- 
ontniry  manner: 
in  opposition";  antagonistically;  in 
on  the  other  hand. 


coa»lrr;i<M»t-),  -r    tu^^syn.  1  ami  2.  Contradiclorliwaa,  ani 
)  counterpoint,  or  contrarlly  (kon'tra-ri-li),  orfr.  t< 
;  having  an  mde-  <  r(m/rarjr  +  if*.]   In  acontni 


-,  IHlt  to  Hod, 


R|«nl 
1,  hut 


(r<rjM>s"fi*fc  =  Pg.  coniraponti»ta.  <  It.  con  trap-  '  Waaiujn".  rapnaa. 

puntuta.  <  contrappnnlo.  counterpoint:  Btyo  ^ontrarlucss  (kon'tra-ri-nes),  w.  1.  < 
counterpoint*.]  One  skilled  in  the  rules  and  etv.  opposition;  antagonism.— 2.  I 
practice  of  counterpoint.  mm  ;  habitual  obstinacy. 

Counterpoint  Is  rvrtallil}  so  mnchaii  arl,  thai  ti.ln- what 
they  call  a  learned  oiNri-u/'iinrijf  la  with  harmonists  a  title 
of  no  small  eaecllMirr.    n.  Ma*>n,  Clmn  h  Muslck,  p.  am. 


contr'arco  (kon-trftr'ko),  n.  [It.,  lit.  against 
the  bow:  mnlra,  against :  «rco,  bow:  seerowfrn 
and  urrl.)  Incorrect  or  false  bowing  on  the 
violin,  violoncello,  etc. 

contraregularlty  (kon '  tra-rcg- v->r'i-ti),  n. 
[<  <vi»(r<i-  +  regularitg.}  fnnlrariety  to  rule 
or  to  regularity.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

It  it  not  only  its  not  prosnotlng,  but  iu  opposing.  .  .  . 
10  that  it  is  not  so  properly  an  irregularitj  ■■  a  ronfm- 
tv;rulorily.  Xarru. 

contrarelated  (kon'tra-re-la'ted),  a.  [<  co«- 
fra-  +  rrtofecf.]    In  analytical  mr**.,^having^as 


I  do  not  rroignlae  any 
Im*,  lit-.  ■  -iv1      in.  •» 

^  CO.  Wtmr,  n«klogf»tudlea.p.S4. 

contrarionB  (kon-tra'ri-uii),  a.  [<  ME.  r»sfm- 
riouM,  contrariiu  =  OF.  ronfrariaii,  cntraliot 
—  pr.  contrarian  =  It.  contrariono,  <  ML.  con- 
trarimun,  an  extension  of  L.  rvmfrariiur,  con- 


trarv:  noo  conlrarv,a.]  Opposing;  an 
tic;  contntry;  rebellious.  [H 


[Rare.] 


. ^oddes  ben  evnlrAritwi  to  me. 

Chaueer,  llnod  Women,  1.  136D, 
l  lrUmlo.  a  hat  nsmfniriinu  tlloughla  tie  that*, 
Tliat  llrKk  with  dotibiful  moltons  In  thy  mind! 

Oretne,  Drlando  Furioau. 

She  flew  eimtrariau.  in  the  face  of  God 

Jfn.  JJruvfwtiM. 
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eontrarionji 

The  mntrarunu  aspect  both  ci(  nature  and  nun  (cne- 
eordant  and  dleeordaol  with  the  Divine  perfection)  !.u 
given  rise,  a«  the  r«iut«r  well  knows,  to  a  great  amount 
of  unsatisfactory  speculation. 

//.  Jam**, 


t  railing  for  railing:  but 
1  Pet.  III.  ». 


,P-  14*. 

contrarioosly  (kon-tra'ri-us-li),  adv.  Contra- 
rily;  oppositely.  [Hare.] 

M»ay  thi  tigs,  having  full  reference 

To  oil*  consent,  may  work  et'lsfrwriosMf  y. 

JMfc,  Urn.  V.,  L  1 

contrariwise  (kon'tra-ri-wix),  adr.  [<  -tmtrary 
+  -iriw.  I  On  the  contrary ;  oppositely;  on  the 
other  hand. 

Not  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
eoiWrorishse,  blessing. 

Til*  Law  lately  matte,  by  which  the  Queen  of  9e»ta  waa 
condemn  d.  waa  not  made  (aa  some  maliciously  have 
imagin'd)  to  ensnare  her,  but  rojirraryieisv,  to  forewarn 
ami  tleter  her  from  attempting  any  thing  ami  nit  It. 

ihuter.  Chronicle*,  p.  STi). 

(kon'trjl-r^-U'Rhon),  n.  [< 
+  rotation.]    Rotation  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

Sons*  bare  thought  that  by  Ui*  Contrariety  of  the 
Mroplii  ami  Anttstrophe,  they  Intended  to  represent  the 
Omtmntation  of  the  Itrlmum  Mobile. 

Contrrt nr.  The  Plndariuue  Ode. 

contrarotnlatOTt  (kon-trS-roMti-la-tor),  n. 
[ML. :  nee  controller.']  A  controller;  one  whose 
business  it  was  to  observe  the  money  which  the 
collectors  had  gathered  for  the  use  of  the  king 
or  the  people.  fZnveU. 

contrary  (kon'tr&-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  mn- 
trarie,  also  contraire,  <  OP.  contraire,  F.  con- 
traire =  Pr.  contrari  =  Hp. Pg.  It.rosfrnrtV),  <  L. 
ooHtraritw,  opposite,  opposed,  contrary,  <  eon- 
tra,  against:  see  contra  and  counter*.]  I.  a. 
1.  Opposite;  opposed;  at  the  opposite  point  or 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

Jy  thrust  upon 

svi/t 
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aible  within  the  tame  general  sphere  or  class. 
See  I.,  3. 

No  fool  caries  hold  mure  antipathy 
Titan  I  and  such  a  knave.      Shale,  Lear,  li.  1 
If  conacieDce  be  a  proof  of  innate  principles,  eont ISJftSj 
may  he  Innate  prinelplea,  since  auaue  men.  with  the  same 
bent  of  conscience,  prosecute  what  others  avoid. 

Ludcr.  Unman  l  uuemtandlng,  I.  HI.  1 8. 
In  the  langnagc  of  logicians,  as  In  that  of  lite,  a  thing  has 
only  one  eAwf rwry  —  Its  extreme  oppoalt*  ;  the  tiling  far- 
thest removed  from  It  in  the  same  class.  Illsck  Is  the  e«n>- 
tenry  of  white,  lull  lieitlier  of  them  is  the  nnsfraryof  red. 
Infinitely  great  U  the  eWcnry  of  inuulbrly  small,  bnt  Is 
not  the  contrary  of  finite.  J.  S.  MM. 

3.  A  contradiction;  a  denial.  [Rare.]  —  4f. 
An  adversary. 

Whether  he  or  thou 
May  will,  his  hundred,  as  I  spak  of  now, 

'bkaunr,  Knight  s  Tale,  I.  1001. 


contra' 


2.  In  the  fine  art*,  to  exhibit  the  differences  or 
dissimilitude  of;  heighten  the  effect  of,  or  show 
to  advantage,  by  opposition  of  position,  atti- 
tude, form,  or  color. 


..I  i. 


•A* 


pillars. 


In  contrary!,  In  opposition ;  t< 
Who  ao  tttaketh  god  his 
Aa  for  to  wsrelk*  auy  tt 
Of  hla  wll,  certea  neuer 
Chaucer.  Canon's  Ycoinaj; 


the  contrary, 
atlltersarie, 

Lug  in  coisfrari* 
ihal  kg  thryuo, 

ca.  akeat),  1.  Via. 


Tale 


Mediate  and  Immediate  contraries,  In  fag*,  auch 
contraries,  respectively,  as  do  or  do  not  aiimit  of  a  third 
t»rm  tntemieitlat*  between  them. 

Of  ctmtrariee  immediate  there  Is  a  necessity  that  one  of 
Uirai  should  tie  In  a  capacious  subject.  .So  of  necessity 
errnr  number  mast  be  even  or  odd.  Of  utetftafes,  no  ne- 
cessity for  either  of  them ;  because  the  medium  Itself  may 
occupy  tile  subject :  for  it  Is  not  necessary  that  a  ln.lv 
should  ba  blacker  white ;  because  It  may  be  red  or  green. 

/furtsresif  sn'us,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman. 
On  the  contrary,  In  precise  or  extreme  opposition  to 


The  figures  of  live  groupa  must  I 
but  must  evuttOMt  each  other  by  tlieir  several  positions. 

Quoted  In  Jiryuen's  Parallel  of  1'oetry  and  Painting. 
-  Syu.  Compare.  Contrast,  etc.   He*  cemseirel . 

II.  intrant.  To  stand  in  contrast  or  opposi- 
tlon ;  exhibit  diversity  on  comparison. 

The  Joints  which  divide  the  sandstone  tantitut  finely 
with  the  divisional  plane*  which  separate  the  basalt  hi  jo 

»  nether  aome  false  aense  in  her  own  self 

l&r  rtmiy'dvr^^ 

Tennuvon,  (icraint- 

_.  (kon'trast),  n.  [<  F.  cosfrajfe  =  l>r. 
contract  —  8p.  I'g.  confrtwfc  =  It.  eontratto;  from 
the  verb.]    If.  Opitosltiun ;  dispute. 

He  married  MatlliU  the  daughter  of  Baldooln,  the  Alt 
Harl  of  llaundors,  hut  not  without  cimfnrsf  awl  troulile. 

XaaniW,  lllat.  Kng.,  p.  8(1. 
In  all  the,  ensitrasfs  the  Aretitilahnp  prevalkul.  and 
broke  tiimugh  mutinies  and  high  threats. 

Bp.  llarktt,  Abp.  Williams,  it.  SB. 

3.  Opposition  in  respect  of  certain  qualities; 


It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  repose  of  the  two  ar- 
r  broken  by  the  sounds  of  war.   More  than 


one  rencontre,  en  fAe  contrary,  with  various  fortune  took 
-f,  Herd,  and  Is* ,  II.  14. 


slippers  which  Ills  nimble  haste  had  fall 
ann/rary  feet. 

2.  In  ftof.,  at  right  angles  to :  as,  a  slliqtie  com- 
pressed contrary  to  the  dissepiment  (that  is,  in 
a  direction  at  nght  angles  to  it,  in  distinction 
from  a  parallel  direction). —  8.  Extremely  un- 
like; the  most  unlike  of  anything  within  the 
same  class:  thus,  hot  and  cold,  tip  and  doirn, 
tnge  and  foot,  kearcn  and  hett,  are  contrary  terms. 

In  logic  two  propositions  are  contrary  when  the  one  denies 
every  possible  case  of  the  other:  as.  All  cows  are  black ; 
So  cows  are  black.  They  am  controifsnfimy  when,  on* 
being  universal,  the  other  denlea  aome  only  of  the  things 
aaserted  in  the  first :  aa,  AH  men  are  wlae ;  Some  men  are 
not  » lac. 

Our  critic*  take  a  iwafiiarg  extreme ; 

They  Judge  with  fury>ut  ihej  write  wm,  phUyrn^ 

I  dsw-uveml  that  he  waa  moat  violently  attached  to  the 
nrUrary  opinion.  UMlmith.  Vicar,  IL 

4.  Adverse;  hostile;  opposing;  antagonistic; 
opposite;  conflicting. 

Blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  us,  whU-h  »>i  ovn/mr,  u.  us.  Cot  IL  II. 

Thnt  he  that  is  of  Ilie  renrrary  part  may  be  ashamed. 

TIL  U.  S. 

5.  Given  to  contradiction ;  acting  In  opposi- 
tion; captious;  perverse;  intractable;  unac- 
commodating. 

Yes,  he  waa  always  a  little  rnafrary.  I  think. 

C.  D.  HMrwr.  Hackhv  Rlodlea,  p.  34. 

 r  or  opposite  motion,  in  m«*»c.  prugrrasion  of 

i  In  opfMislte  directions,  as  wIm-ii  one  part  ascends  and 
her  licscenda  —.  Byn.  4.  /iscoiMMfen/,  Contrary,  Crtn. 
fnsrficfopy,  discordant,  counter,  antagonistic,  conflicting. 
Inimical.  In  common  use  i«cwiM«fnit  is  the  weakest  of 
these,  and  mntraiiitt ncjr  the  stn.iigest.  /tsooteisreiu/ simply 
asserts  a  failure  to  agree —geocraUy,  however,  tn  an  Ir- 
reconcilable way.  Contrary  asserts  a  general  opposition  : 
aa,  the  two  statements  are  quite  contrary  (Hist  U,  they 
point  lu  different  directions  or  lead  to  opposite  beliefs). 
Cen/rntft'eforv  Is  active  and  eruphutlc  ;  coiifnrcficfory asser- 
tions are  absolutely  antagonistic  anil  mutually  exclnslve. 

In  every  department  of  trtir  nature,  save  oor  pertshalib' 
bodies,  we  find  aotnething  which  seems  to  intut  beyond 
our  three-score  years  and  ten  something  inrursvisfVisf 
with  the  hypothesis  Unit  tin  »e  yearn  onmplcte  our  Intended 
f,  /'.  CoMe,  Peak  In  llarVn.  p.  »l. 
I  of  poetry  ami  vocal  uiusick  are  some 
t  In  many  places  1  have  Ictii  oMIged 
d  make  diem  nigyi-d  to  the  trailer, 
onions  to  the  hesrer. 

IrryiU,,.  Dei.  of  King  Arthur. 


f  V.,  L  .1 


To  the.  contrary,  to  the  opposite  or  a  different  effect :  In 
opiswltlott,  contradiction,  or  reversal  of  sometblng  stated. 
Hare  you  hoard  any  Imputation  to  r*e  rowtrary  > 
Mat.,  M.of ' 
We  womier 

To  near  you  speak  so  openly  and  boldly, 

The  king  s  command  Wing  publiah  d  fn  lAe  eenfrary. 

rutdkrr.  Double  Marriage.  Hi.  x. 
contrary  (kon'tra-ri),  adv.    [<  contrary,  a.]  1. 
Iu  a  contrary  way;  with  a  contrary  result. 

will  not  hearken 
no*  upon  vim 
Lev.  xxvl.  21. 


And  If  y 
unto  me,  I  will 
according  to  your 


ratio  aoi 

still  are  overthrown. 

.s-aoit.,  Hamlet,  Hi.  i 


2.  Inner.,  oppositely;  contrariwise:  said  of  two 
bearings  each  of  which  is  in  some  sense  the  re- 


verse of  the  Other.  Thus,  mntrarv ) 
or  bowvii  In  opposite  directions  :  roafr 
reeseef  means  having  Isjtb  side*  Invectt 
senses :  and  rontrary  umtt  means  unde 
and  under  shies. 


■f  nl  signifies  Isnit 

ry  inreeteif  or  in- 
I  and  In  opposite 
m  both  the  upper 


to  or  pro- 


«  cwn/irnfictenii  iwov.mltlons  was  to  afirm  both  ve- 
hemently, not  attempting  to  prove  either. 

A.  /'AWn*,  Kng.  style,  p.  ISO. 
a.  Wil/ul,  fntowart.  etc.   See  mtineanf. 

II.  ». ;  pi.  contrarieti  (-rix).  1.  One  of  a  pair 
of  objects  placed  at  opposite  points  or  seen  in 
opposite  directions ;  an  opposite.  * 

tint  men  seen  another  ftterre.  the  contrarit  to  htm,  that 
Is  toward  the  South*,  that  Is  ilcpt  Antartyk. 

MamUrMr,  Travels,  p.  190. 

2.  One  of  a  pair  of  characters,  propositions, 
statements,  or  terms,  the  most  different  pos- 


contrary  (kon'tra-rl,  formerly  knii-tra'ri).  r.  f.; 
prtit.  and  pp.  contraned,  ppr.  rnn  trarying.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  also  cosfrnric.  contnirye,  also  ron- 
traire ;  <  ME.  rtmfrancs,  <  OF.  contrarier,  con- 
troller, F.  contrarier  =  Pr.  Sp.  I'g.  coitfrarmr  a 
It.  contrariare,  <  ML.  confrririarff,  op|H>se,  go 
iigninst,  <  L.  rrmtrariwi,  opposite:  see  crinfrnry, 
a.]  To  op|M>se ;  contradict,  [Obsoleti 
vincial.] 

I  n  al  the  court  ne  waa  ther  w  If  nc  mayde 
Ne  wytlwe,  tltat  wrvf niroir  that  he  sayde. 

raaucer.  Wife  of  Hath  a  Tale.  1.  IS*. 
Vf  preest-liiel  were  parflt  ami  iieeycde  thus  the  peuple 

shotdc  amende, 
That  now  eenfranVn  t'ristes  lawes  and  Cristelldoni  de- 
spised. •  IHtrt  /'loirmaa  <«'>,  ivlll.  SSI. 
Proude  wlttes,  that  lone  not  to  be  osuViwyed,  but  haue 
lust  U)  wrangle  or  trifle  away  truth. 

Ah-ham.  The  Hcholemaater,  p.  tX 
You  mart  contrary  me !  Shai.,  K.  and  J.,  I.  b. 

To  eeninrru,  '*  to  oppo*e, "  Still  Used  In  the  Cumln-riantl 
Mountains  In  Tennessee,  and  elsewhere  In  ijsst  Tclimwsee 
|HT)iapM.  A  typical  cxprraslon  there  would  lie  "outt  cios- 
Iraryut  that  child. "   Traiu.  A  uirr.  mini.  A-.,  XVIL  ;tT, 

contrary-minded  (kon'tm-ri-min'ded),  a.  Of 
a  different  or  opposite  mind  or  opinion, 
contrast  (kon-trast'),  r.  (<  F.  o.sfrrwtrr  =  I'r. 
Sp.  I'g.  cnntrasUir  =  It.  contracture.  <  ML.  ron- 
trastarc,  stand  oppnrasl  to.  withstand,  <  L.  ron- 
fro,  againxt,  +  *f«re  =  ¥..»tand.  CI.  re»f*.  ar- 
rest, jiretit,  where  al.ni  -*f  represent*  L.  ntare.] 
I.  frns*.  1.  To  set  in  opposition,  as  two  or 
more  objects  of  a  like  kind,  with  a  view  to  show 
their  differences ;  compare  by  observing  differ- 
ences  of  character  or  qualities:  used  absolutely 
or  followed  by  with :  an,  to  contra*t  two  pictures 
or  statues;  to  eontratt  the  ntvle  of  Dickens 
rrifA  tlmt  of  Thuckeray. 

To  eioifriMl  the  goodness  of  Rod  sn'fA  our  rrladllon  will 
tend  to  make  us  humble  ami  thankful.  Clarr. 
The  generosity  of  one  person  Is  most  strongly  felt  when 
A  the  meanness  .if  another. 

Crabb,  Kngli.h  s>  noiiyniew.  p.  iii. 


rltwne  of  his  [Emerson's]  sudieuce  .  .  .  must  have  fell  the 
ensifrsur  between  his  utterances  and  the  formal  discourses 
Uiey  had  so  long  listened  to.    0,  W.  Ilotnuu,  Kmersoit.  v. 

3.  Comparison  by  exhibiting  the  dissimilitude 
or  the  contrariety  of  qualities  in  the  things  com- 
pared; the  placing  of  oppoaites  together  in  or- 
der to  make  the  antagonism  of  their  < 
more  apparent. 

All  the  talents  and  all  th*  arcoinplislunenU  which  are 
developed  by  liberty  and  civilisation  were  now  displayed, 
with  every  advantage  that  cowld  be  derived  both  from  co- 
operation  and  front  ceafnojf.  Jfacutsftsr/,  Warren  Uastlnmi. 

4.  Ill  the  fine  orto,  opposition  of  varied  forms 
or  colors,  which  by  juxtaposition  magnify  the 
effect  of  one  another's  peculiarities. 

contra-stimulant  (kon'trf-stim'u-lant),  a.  and 
n.    L  a.  Counteract  ink'  a  stimulant. 

IX  w.  In  med„  a  remedy  which  tends  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  a  stimulant. 

contrastive (kon-tras'tiv), a.  [< contrast  +  -irv.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  arising  from  contrast;  duo 
to  contrast. 

Their  ail  miration  Is  reflex  and  unconsciously  contra*  tea. 
Harper  ,  Ma;i..  LXXVX  Ml. 

oontrat  (F.  pron.  kAii-tra'),  n.  [F. :  see  cr»n- 
frarf,  n.]  A  contract.  -Contrat  aleatolra.  In  ant 
lav.  same  as  aUatoro  contract  (wtilcli  see.  umler  *//ir- 
foryX—  Oontrat  de  venta,  in  ctrif  fair,  contract  t-f  sale 

Contrat  social.  Same  as  strmf  ctmtraet  (w 
under  cent  east). — Contrat  aynallairnLatJqurj, 
fair,  reciprtN-nl  contract. 

contrate  (kon'trtti  a.  [<  ML.  •c.ivfrofiu  (cf. 
fem.  eontrata,  >  ult.  E.  MM* fry),  <  L.  contra,  op- 
posite: see  ronfra,  and  cf.  contrary.]  Ilaving 
cogs  or  teeth  arranged  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  usual  one,  or  projecting  parallel  to  the  axis : 
as,  a  rorrfrafc  wheel :  used  chiefly  of  wheels  in 
clockwork.    See  croirs-srAryi/. 

contra-tenor  (kon'tr«-ten-i;r).  n.  [Also,  as  It.. 
cmtra-lenorc ;  see  contra,  tenor,  and  cmrsfer- 
ffaor.  Of.  contralto.]  1.  In  music,  a  middle 
part  between  the  tenor  and  the  treble;  counter- 
tenor.— 2.  One  who  sings  this  parU 

lu  ills  [fir.  Croft'sl  time  there  was  a  very  fine  txittfns. 
'   the  Hoysl  Chapel,  called  Elford. 


►V.  .V,mu«,  Church  Mustek,  p.  1H0, 
contravallation(kon'trn-v»-l»'shon),  n.  [Also 

coMHtcrraltation ;  <  Y .  etmtrcrallatiim  =  Sp.  cwn- 
traealacian  =  I'g.  contraraUacdo  =  It.  nmtrarat- 
lazione ,  <  L.  as  if  'rontrarallatio(n-),<.  contra, 
against,  +  rallnm,  a  rampart :  see  irn/f.]  In 
fort.,  a  chain  of  redoubts  and  breastworks, 
either  unconnected  or  united  by  a  parapet, 
raised  by  the  besiegers  about  the  place  invest- 
ed, to  guard  against  sortiei  of  the  garrison. 

contravariant  ikon  tra-va'  ri-tint),!).  [(coNfra* 
+  rurirtnf.]  In  math.,  a  function  which  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  primitive  function 
from  which  it  is  derived  as  any  of  its  linear 
transforms  to  an  inversely  derived  transform  of 
its  primitive.  J.  J.  Si/lrrster.  Prtjum . . 
variant,  the  contravariant  of  a  primitive  f..nu  a 
ttie  greatest  tomioosi  tli>  Isor  of  the  minor  determinants  i  -t 
the  matrix  which  Is  Ilie  dUcitmlnant  of  that  form. 

contravene  (kon-trn-ven'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
eosfrat'f serf,  ppr.  nintrnrrnini).  [=  F.  con trere- 
nir  —  Ft,  Sp.  eontrarrnir  =  P*.  contrarir  —  It. 
rvmlrufrcsirr,  <  LL.  cwsfrarrm'rc,  oppose,  ML. 
break  (a  law),  <  L.  confr/i,  against.  +  renrrv, 
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contravene 

come,  m  E.  come,  q.  v.]  1.  To  come  or  bo  In 
conflict  with ;  oppose  in  principle  or  effect ;  im- 
pede the  operation  or  course  or. 

Iaws  that  place  the  subject*  ill  such  ■ 
the  first  principle*  of  the  compact  of  at 
met  obedience  and  yield  no  protection. 

,/iiAnwm.  Jour,  to  W'e*tern  Islc*. 

Tlie  rtabl  of  tho  >nk  (o  be  governed  by  the  strong,  ot 
Hie  Wind  tu  t*  led  by  those  who  have  «a,  In  no  w.y  eon. 


The.  underlying  principle*  upon  which  it*  [quarantine  sj 
working*  are  bused  axis  tbe  modes  uf  transmission  ami 
the  period  ot  Incubation  of  tbe  diaeaae  lo  be  mntramvil. 

Science,  VI.  M, 

2.  To  act  mo  m  to  combat  or  violate;  trans- 
gress: as,  to  cvntrartne  tbe  law. 

Tbe  fonniT  (the  hoiu«  of  Lancaster]  contra  ivsuMt  tbc  eon- 
atttiitlon  only  when  It  waa  Itaelf  In  ita  decrepitude. 

Stubbt,  Const.  Hist,  I  36a. 
He  (the  materialist]  knows  that,  with  mora  knowledge 
and  power,  ho  could  overcome  them  (dtfflcultiea],  and  this 
wltl.u-jt  ,-  .„i,-,iiv».,i.,  natural  law  a 

teams,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  31 
-  Byn.  To  cross,  ran  counter  to,  militate  agalnat,  contra 
dkt.  defeat,  nullify,  uealrallm. 
contravener  (kon-tra-ve'ner),  n.  One  who  con- 
travenes ;  one  who  antagonizes  or  violates. 

The  meaaurea  he  waa  belli  on  taking  against  that  raah 

centra  reiser.  Georye  JSiivt.  Mill  on  the  Flos*,  li.  2. 

contravention  (kon-tra-von'ahon),  a.  [=  F. 
fwnrrarrn/ioa  =  Bp.  eoitlravencion  =  I'g.  cmtra- 
rencHo  =  It.  contravrenzione,  <  ML.  as  if  "con- 
trarentio(n-),  <  hh.  contraeenire,  contravene: 
see  contrareM.]  I.  Tbe  act  of  opposing,  an- 
tagonizing, or  obstructing ;  counteraction. 

There  may  be  holy  contradiction*  and  humble  centra 
rearumc.  Ariif.  Mandtomcne**,  p.  K, 

S.  The  act  of  transgressing  or  violating;  viola- 
tion: as,  tho  proceedings  of  the  allies  were  in 
ariifrrirrNnjw*  ot  tbe  treaty. 

u  pursued  by  a  couple  of  hundred  Englishmen, 
rlsoiwr.  and,  in  erm/ran-nrton  ot  the  troce,  lodged 
'  'arltale. 

a-in«.oi.<  WUtit  (ChlU  a  Ballads,  VI.  is). 
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French  dance,  named  from  the  position  of  the 
dancers  (originally  only  two),  who  stand  oppo- 
site One  another.  '  It  It  a  po»«e  and  graceful  dance, 
and  hot  to  lie  confounded  Willi  euMii//vr.daisre,  which  It  * 
specie*  of  English  liranle,  and  on  being  Introduced  Into 
Iranrc  waa  also  called  tvniccdantt  from  the  confusion  of 
Bound*.    See  eeiiMrrti-i/iinee. 

The  Erenrh  eonfrmfuiun  made  it*  first  appearance  In 
English  society,  under  the  name  of  quadrille,  shortly  after, 
or  about  Oie  time  of,  tile  peace  i>f  1»U.. 

X.  and  q.,  «th  ser.,lX.*M. 

2.  A  musical  composition  in  duple  or  sextuple 

each,  suitable  for  such  a  dance. 

I'tr-er'min),  it.    Same  as 


du.wn..]  are  worthy  of  n 
stock  of  what  U  at  any  i 


contreface  (kon'tr-fa-ai')i  "•    Samo  as  coun- 

Urfnerd. 

controfetet.  A  Middle  English  form  of  oowatvr- 

feit.  Chaucer. 

contrefort  (kon'tr-fdit),  n.  [F.:  see  counter- 
fort.  ]  In  fort. ,  a  brickwork  revetment  for  ram- 
parts on  t  be  side  of  the  terreplein,  or  for  counter- 
scarps, gorges,  and  demi-gorges,  and  for  sides 
or  ends  of  bomb-proof  magazines, 
contre-lettre  (kon-tr-let'r),  n.  [F.:  see  coun- 
ter- and  letter.]  A  deed  of  defeasance ;  a  coun- 
ter obligation.  It  commonly  implies  a 
•  f  absolute  tn 


contrist 

individual  or  by  many ;  something  furnished  as 
a  joint  share  or  constituent  part. 

trf  Aristotle*  actual  eiin/n&titoxu  to  tbc  phyaical  sci 
encc*  I  hare  spoken  In  the  history  of  thnae  science*. 

Wheurlt,  f'hllos.  of  Inacoier) 
The  Inner  arcade*  and  the  west  doorway  |of  a  little 
rof  real  study,  as  eoNtribufioMS  lo  the 
-  rale  sliurular  In  architecture. 

£.  A.  /Vrenwitt,  Venice,  p.  207. 

Specifically — 3.  A  writing  furnished  as  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  a  periodical  or  other  joint  literary 
work.— 4.  Milil..  an  imposition  paid  by  a  fron- 
tier country  to  secure  itaelf  from  being  plunder- 
ed by  the  enemy's  army ;  an  imposition  upon  a 
country  in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  which  is 
levied  under  various  pretenses  and  for  various 
purposes,  usually  for  the  Bupport  of  the  I 

The  people  'twist  PhfJippi  and  Uii*  « 

Ihj  stand  but  In*  tore  da- 


(|ual  illeat  Inn  of  an  apparently  i 
contrepale  {kontr-rsa-la'),  a. 
terpaled. 

contrepolnt*  <kon-tr-pwan-tt'),  a. 
couHtcrpoiHtc'. 

contretemps  (kon'tr-ton),  n.  (F.,  =  Sp.  coa- 
tralicmpo  =  Pg.  con  Ira  tempo  —  It.  coafraffent- 
po,  <  L.  contra,  against,  +  tetupu*,  time:  see 
contra  and  temporal.]  An  unexpeeted  and  un- 
toward event;  an  embarrassing  conjuncture; 
a  "hit^b  " 


[F.] 


aim,  in 

In  the  castle  of  Carlisle. 
Int.  <» 


Jfolfry. 

Specifically— 3.  Violation  of  a  legal  condition 
or  obligation  bv  which  the  contravener  is  bound: 
espceiallv  applied,  in  Scute  laic,  to  an  act  done 
by  an  heir  of  entail  in  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  deed,  or  to  acts  of  mob-station  or 
outrage  committed  by  n  person  in  violation  of 
law-burrows, 
contraversion  (kon-tra-ver'shou),  ».  [=  Pg. 
contrarcnttlo,  <  LL.  as  ii  •cr)«frarrr»(o(N-)j  <  cun- 
traicrnHt,  turned  against,  <  L.  contra,  against,  + 
rcrnun.  pp.  of  rcrlerr,  turn :  sMMMfc]  A  turn- 
ing to  tlie  opposite  side ;  antistmphe.  [Rare.] 
Th.^  wciKid  stanat  »•«  .ulld  tlw  AnlHtrophe,  frvnn  the 
fuHtratrrtimi  of  Uiefbi-rufc;  tin*  ^tutf*-!^,  Hi  |H-rf.irinlu^ 
thul,  tunilnt!  from  the  U  ft  Ilaiul  to  the  Itkht- 

Coisjrrrre,  Tile  1'lndariqtle  CVlc. 

contravlollno  (kon'trii-ve-o-le'no),  «. :  pi.  con- 
trariolini  (-no).  [It.,  <  contra  (see  contra)  + 
ri'tliHO.]    Tlie  double-lmsH, 

COntraysrva  (kon-tns-yf-r'v^),  ».  [NL.,  also 
coHtrajerra  =  F.  eontragrrra  —  It.  cmtrajcrlui, 
-r«,  <  Hp.  conlragirba  (=  Pg-  contrahendi),  lit. 
a  counter-herb,  antidote,  <  mtifra,  against,  + 
verba  (=  i'g.  Acri«).  <  L.  hcrtm,  an  herb:  s«-e 
Afrii.]  An  aroiuulic  bitterish  root  exported 
from  tropical  America,  and  used  as  u  stimulant 
and  tonic.  It  1*  the  product  of  rjorjfrm'a  C'mJm*rrt,t 
and  I>.  Umnticnas.  planU  heliMiglng  to  the  natural  otdi  r 
IVwmt.  The  name  ii  laid  to  In-  (riven  lo  Jamnli  n  to 
■pedes  of  Arutiviochut. 

contre't,  '••       An  obsolete  form  of  COWfef*. 

contre-t,  »•    An  obsolctp  fonn  of  rvniMfr^. 

contr©-.  [ME.  eontrc-,  OF.  and  F.  contrt-:  see 
counter-.]  A  form  of  mNiifer-,  either  obsolete 
(Middle  English)  or  as  modern  French  (pron. 
kon'tr,  F.  koti'tr),  in  some  wonls  not  uatural- 
i/.i-il  in  English. 

contre-cartelii  (k<.n'tr-kiir-te-l»')r  «•  [F.] 
Suuic  as  couftter-auarterli/. 

contre  coiip  (kon'tr-k<H.  «.  [F. :  see  counter- 
and  c oiiyr'.J  In  Wffw.,  a  fracture  or  an  injury  re- 
sultinp  from  u  blow  struck  on  some  other  part, 
as  a  frnctun'  at  the  base  of  the  skull  from  a 
blow  on  Hie  vertex. 

contrectatlont  I  Iton-trek-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
trrrtatio(n-),  <  conlm  tare,  touch,  handle,  <  com- 
+  tracUtre,  tnueh,  handle:  see  (real.]  A  mutual 
touching  or  bundling. 

Hie  m-rati'it  danser  at  all  l«  In  the  ct,n)rrr>«ti,m  and 
low  hinu  of  their  hands. 

Ckitmrad.  tr.  of  Kcrrand  s  Lore  and  Melancholy  (itioi, 


l)'u-ta-bl),«.  [<coMfrifV 
ntribmMe.]   Capable  of 


a  -hitch. 

contre-vair  (kon-tr-var'),  a 

counter-rairy. 
contrevat,  c.   An  obsolete  form  of  ooafrlrei. 
contribnal  (kon-trib'n-al),  a.    [<  L.  com-,  to. 

gether,  +  tribus  ( fn6«-),"tribe,  +  -«/.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  same  tribe, 
contribntable  (kon-trib 

utc  +  -able.  Vt.lF. 

being  contributed, 
contribntaryt  (kou-trib',).t,i-ri),  a.   [=  F.  eo»- 

thbttUiire,  n.  and  a.;  as  contribute  +  -nryi. 

Cf.  tributary.]   Contributory;  tributary. 

It  was  situated  on  the  Cancel-.  »l  the  place  where  the 
river  received  u  n»i(nn«fnry  sln«m,     /'  .1  unlit  (trans ). 

contribute  I  kon-trib'tit  ),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
tributed, ppr.  etintributintj.  [<  L.  contributus, 
pp.  of  contrihucre  (>  It.  nmtribttire  =  Sp.  Pg. 
contribute  =  F.  coutribuer),  throw  together, 
unite,  contributed  com-,  together,  +  tribuerc, 
grunt,  as-sign,  impart :  see  fnAafe.]  L  trans. 
To  give  or  grant  in  couiuinn  with  others;  give 
to  ii  I'oni  mini  st.'i-i  ■  r  f.»r  u  commoii  |  'Urjiose  ; 
furnish  as  a  shar»-  or  constituent  part  of  any- 
thing: as,  to  contribute  money  to  a  eharitv;  to 
fWriftii/f  articl«>s  to  a 


Knelnnd  cioriMi/,"*  much  1 
antra.  .I.Muu. 

It  b  for  each  nation  to  consider  Ixji 
lusu  t\nehed  a  n»t..  In  which  they 
uuiliiium  t-i  the  ««r«  -t  human  h. 
lence.  (liadttmt.  Ml 


linn  nnr  other  of  Ok 
nil,  State  of  the  War, 
m  far  its 


r,fr  th 

id  esc 


ir 

ll- 

ht  ot  Ulijht,  p.  1711. 


contre-dance  i  kon'tr-dAns).  a.  [F. 
see  coafrn-</«nc<   and  cv>M(i<ry^/a«cr .J     1.  A 


The  union  of  the  |iolitica1  and  Uiilitar)  dettartutertta  ttt 
<ire.rc  oiufrifmfwf  not  a  milctolliespU  iklourof  lis.arlj 
ht-tor)-.  JViKiTuuiti,  Aihenlsn  orators. 

II.  intrant.  To  give  or  do  n  part ;  lend  a  por- 
tion of  power,  aid,  or  influence;  have  u  share 
in  any  u<-t  or  effect. 

There  Is  not  s  single  beauty  In  the  piece  to  which  Ui* 
ItiK'iitloti  must  not  om»ri4u<e,  I'ope,  I'ref.  to  Iliad. 

II,>th  the  ]M»eta  you  inrntioii  hnve  equally  contributed  to 
llllrislucc  a  falsi  tfL,te  Into  their  respective  countries. 

(toldrniith.  Vicar,  vlii. 

contribution  i  kon-lri-bu'shon),  n.  [=  D.  kon- 
tributir  =ij.  coHthbutiioi  m  hau.  Sw.  bmtribu- 
tioH,  <  F.  contribution  —  Sp.  contribucion  =  I'g. 
contrihuicilo  =  It.  coMtribu;ionc,  <  EL.  contrihu- 
tio(n-).  <  \,.eontrihuere,  pp.  contribute,  contrite- 
ut«:  see  contribute,']  1.  The  act  of  giving  to  a 
common  stock,  or  in  common  with  others;  the 
act  of  promoting  or  affording  aid  to  a  common 
end  :  the  payment  by  each  of  his  share  of  some 
common  expense,  of  the  doing  by  each  of  his 
putt  of  a  common  labor. 

So  ulih  h<«t  in  hU  esteem  was  tile  birthright  of  oor  lib- 
erties, tliat  lo  L'ive  them  back  afiuine  upon  demand  stool 
at  the  mercy  of  his  Vnnintmlian.  MMon,  Klkonoklastei.  v. 

A  cheerful  contribution  to  those  .  .  ,  that  need  our 
charttj.  Abp.  Skarp  Works.  I  U 

2.  That  which  is  given  to  a  common  stock  or 
to  promote  a  common  end,  either  by  an 


,J.  C.,1t.  a 

6.  In  laic,  a  payment  made  by  each  of  several, 
having  a  comrnon  interest,  of  bia  share  in  a 
loss  suffered,  or  in  an  amount  paid,  by  one  of 
the  number  for  the  common  good :  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  payment  levied  on  each  of  the  several 
owners  of  a  vessel  for  equalizing  the  loss  aris- 
ing from  sacrifices  made  for  the  common  safety 
in  sea  voyages,  where  the  ship  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost  or  captured—  Action  or  suit  for  contri- 
bution. In  fair,  a  soil  at  law  or  in  equity  birjujjhl  l.j  one 
uf  tevrral  parties,  who  ha*  discharged  a  liability  co 
to  all.  to  compel  the  other*  to  contribute  thereto  » 

con'trlintioival  (kon-tri-bu'shon-al).  a.  [<  < 
tribution  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  making  a  c 
tri  tuition. 

contribntive  (kon-trib'u-tiv), a.  [=  F. omsfribu- 
tif  —  Pg.  It.  f^ifriOMfira;  as  coNfriosfc  +  -ire.] 
Tending  to  contribute;  contributing;  having 
the  power  or  quality  of  giving  a  portion  of  aid 
or  influence ;  furnishing  a  joint  part  or  share. 

We  cballeiure  Lo  ourselves  something  aseoMleiasitire  to 
handsomeness.  itrfi'.  //itarfsmiiewraa,  |>.  99. 

contributor  (kon-trib'u-tor),  ft.  [=  F.  eon- 
tributcur  =  \l.~contribut'orc,  <  L.  as  if  •cwifri- 
v-Hfor,  <  eon  tribuerc,  pp.  o»»fn*iifi»»,  contrib- 
ute: sec  w»*ri«Mfc.]  1.  One  who  contributes: 
one  who  gives  or  pays  money  or  anything 
else  of  value  to  n  common  stock  or  fund;  one 
who  aids  in  effecting  a  common  purpose;  spe- 
cifically, one  who  furnishes  literary  material 
to  a  journal  or  magazine,  or  other  joint  lit- 
erary work. — 2f.  One  who  pays  tribute ;  a  trib- 
utary. 

Illnuelfe  as  rich  In  all  his  Equipage  as  any  Prince  In 
t'hristendome,  and  yet  a  (Wriisifor  to  the  Turke. 

Atyt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels.  I.  li. 

contributory (kon-trib'u-to-ri), n.and n.  [<r»n- 
tributc  +  -ory.  f'f.  coafrVdniftirj/.]  I.  a.  1.  Con- 
tributing to  t  he  same  stock  or  purpose ;  promot- 
ing the  same  end ;  bringing  assistance  to  some 
joint  enterprise,  or  increase  lo  some  common 
stock. 

J  lie  mil  .lii,^  .il  ,i  ii  t  i'-*rft  -I  I  it  ii.  I  ir,  net  nl  ill  ~;itt  , 
win  rem  whatsoever  the  wit  of  man  hath  heretofore  com- 
mitle^l  to  hooka  of  worth  may  l«e  made  tr>tifr,bul"ji  to 
your  wisdom,  /firrroi.  lu  "]K-ldlli»'.  I.  si 

I  do  not  pretend  that  no  one  was  contn6tiforjr  to  a  sub. 
sidy  who  did  nut  iwasess  a  vote.  Italian. 

It  slsiuhl  not  be  a  h round  „f  orfrner  to  any  selwsd  al 
thtukers.  that  I inrwIiiUni,  whilst  leavmir  them  free  scpe 
cannot  Is-  made  actually  con/nouJory  to  the  support  of 
their  |su-tiiular  Iriiels. 

K.  IX  l.oni,itrr.  llegineratl.ai.  p.  ttV 

2f.  I'nyingconlributioii;  tributary;  subject. 
Turn.  W  here  are  >..iir  stout 
TcrK.  Wehioe  lb.  li  crowns 

Marl.,**,  1'amhurUine  the  tireat.  I.,  ill.  .. 

Contributory  neallaence,  iw-gllgence  on  the  psrt  .if  s 

pi-rsi.li  liijured.  whlchdlrvcth  onsiuorsl  to  or  fonnnl  |.an 
of,  the  Immediate  cause  of  the  Injury-. 
II.  n .  1.  One  who  or  that  whicli  contributes. 

Kvcry  one  of  them  to  lie-  conl  ributorUt.  according  to  their 
goiHls  and  lands  towards  the  building  of  the  fortresses 

Stry,*,  Memorials 
The  princl|«l  additional  eonlnftirfnruM  liail  lw»  the 
articles  of  general  o.ntnniptlou,  t>4,  malt,  and  sptnts 

&  ftovrW/.  TaXcs  tn  England,  II.  sen. 

2.  In  recent  Enq.  laic,  one  who,  by  reason  of 
being  or  having  Wen  a  shareholder  in  a  joint- 
stock  company,  is  bound,  on  the  winding  up  of 
the  company,  to  contribute  toward  the  payment 
of  its  debts." 

contristt  (kon-trisf).  r.  f.  [<  F.  cono-Mfcr  = 
Pr.  Sp.  PgjCoafrisf'tr  =  It.  eontrintare,  <  I.,  con- 
triMarc.  make  sad.  <  row-,  together.  +  tristit, 
sad:  see  fr/>f.]    To  make  sorrowful; 

In  the  c.-u.liti.  .n  I  am  in  at  present,  "twonld  be  as  . 
na  jny  life  v in  worth  to  .leje.  t  mid  caMriAi  inysrlf  w  Ith 

,ftTrt.tra'msbainly.  Ill,  Authors  Itef 
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contrlgtate 

contristatet  (kon-tris'tat),  r.  t.  (<  L. <-,.. 
tatur.  pp.  of  contrittarc,  make  (tad :  see co«(r»*J.] 
To  make  » 
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i  ami  deliberate  nmfriraaw  In  or. 

re  abundant  but  In 


rtmtri*t*U  thy  Holy  Spirit. 


contristationt  (kon-tris-ta'shon ).  ft.  [=  F.  con- 
trutation  =*  It.  «wrrwlnc«V>ii«-7  <  LL.  cmtruhi- 
tMn-)f  <  L.  contrinliirc,  pp.  mnfri*(a/«ut,  make 
sad:  sec  ctntrint.]  The  act  of  making  sad,  or 
the  state  of  being  sad. 


IT. 

p.  a 


Id  atucious  kj^iw1»'«Iu>-  there  Is 
ftiiv.ii,  Advau< 

Pane*  of  fear  and  eontrittativn. 

J. 


contrite  {kon'trit),  a.  and  «.  (=  F.  owlrif  = 
Hp.  Pg.  It.  ooafrito,  <  LL.  ctmtrilu*,  penitent, 
L  brtitsed,  nibbed,  worn  out,  pp.  of  ermterere, 
bruise,  rub,  wear  out,  <  com-,  together,  +  trrerr, 
pp.  trilut,  nib:  see  fn>.]   L  ft,  If.  Bruised; 


Their  strengths  are  no  greater  than  a  em/rife  reed  or  a 
•trained  arm.  Jrr.  Taylor,  Works  ted.  lstt),  I.  Ml 

ITeiice— 2.  Broken  In  apirit  bv  a  sense  of  guilt : 
eonscience-atricken ;  humbled  j  penitent :  aft,  a 
contrite  sinner. 

A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  de- 
spise. IV  11  IT, 
I  Richard's  l~jdy  have  interred  «t: 
And  vtx  II  have  l»„tow  ,1  more  eowfruV  tears 
Than  from  It  Issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 

Stat.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 
Syn,  2  Repentant,  aurrowfuL   Fur  comparison,  we  rr- 

H.  n.  A  contrite  person ;  a  penitent.  Uttokrr, 
contritet  (kon-tril')i  r.  f.   [After  otnifrife,  a.,  < 
L.  ctiiftritu*,  pp.  of  conterert,  bruise:  see  roii- 
frifr,  a.]    To  make  huinble  or  penitent. 

I  auoke  in  the  night,  ami  my  tticdltalf.sis,  a*  I  lay. 
were  on  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Lard,  In  a  sense 
whereof  my  heart  was  tontriltd. 

Jnhn  Hoo/nuiii.  Journal  (1767),  p.  (8. 

contritely  (kon'trit-li),  Mb.  Tn  a  <'Outrite  man- 
ner; with  humble  sorrow  ;  with  penitence. 


n-rvnrmn?.  King  and  Bonk,  I.  11T. 

contritenesg  (kon'trit-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing contrite ;  contrition. 

contrition  (kon-trish'on),  n.  [<  ME.  rryafriewm, 
•eionn,  <  OF.  (v>nfrl**iuM,  F.  rn>nfrifi««  =  Pr.  con- 
irifro,  eoafririo  =  Hp.  contrition  s=  Pg.  coutrietio 
as  It.  ronf ririonc,  <  LL.  contritio(n-),  grief,  con- 
trition (not  found  in  L.  in  lit.  sense  of  bruising 
or  grinding  together),  <  L.  eonterere,  pp.  Mft- 
friftss,  bruise,  rub,  wear  out:  see  contrite.  Cf. 
attrition.]  It.  The  act  of  grinding  or  nibbing 
to  powder ;  attrition. 

Red'icettMe  Into  im  -wiler  by  ctmtrit ion. 

Sir  T.  Brosfitr,  Vol*.  Err.,  II.  L 


Serpent*  .  .  .  an>  enrtnot  by  preserve  tlxlr  head*  from 
contnt ion  or  a  brulae- 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  IKr.i.  ]  asi. 

S.  Brokenneaa  of  spirit  for  having  given  of- 
;  deep  sorrow  for  sin  or  guilt ;  pious  com- 


Fruits  of . 


MtUut,  P.  L,  XL  S7. 


oVurYsr  MM,  Mill  on  the  Float,  I.  X 

2.  The  thing  contrived,  planned,  or  invented; 
a  device,  especially  a  mechanical  one;  an  arti- 
fice; a  scheme;  a  stratagem. 


Ko 


r  illftlealty  he  |Warren  Hastlngsl  had  a  evntri- 
rune*  ready  ;  ami,  whatever  may  tie  thought  of  tl»e  justice 
and  humanity  of  some  of  his  coiariroiso'*.  It  is  certain  that 
they  seldom  failed  to  serve  Hi*  |«lrt«i»e  fur  allied  they 
wtjv  dealglkcit.  Jfitoau/aif,  Warren  Ha*Un£i. 

Party  njeknames,  in  nine  casea  out  of  ten.  are  fclmply  a 
cvntritwnev  fur  excitinir  o>llnm  or  omlenipt. 

II.  .V.  (UrnAitui.  ftlnirt  Stndiea.  p.  4. 

Syn.  2.  Plan,  iuventkin.  deaiini:  maihliiathm,  atrata- 
Item  ■,  /Veicr,  etc,    ft**  rxi*,limt.  n. 

contrive1  (kpn-triv'). r.;  prct.and pp.<vmfWrrrf, 
ppr.  cmtriring.  [<  MF~  rv>nfrt'rrn,  coutrerrn,  con- 
trocren.  eontrttcen,  find  out,  contrive,  <  OF.  e»n- 
trocer,  F.  co«fro«rcr  (=  It.  coNfrornrr),  <  con-  + 
/rorpr(as  It.  fromrc),  ttnd:  sct>  Inner,  truce,  tmu- 
badmtr,  t'f.  rrtriere,  formerly  rrfrirf,  retreee, 
also  tilt.  <  OF.  frocer.]  L  fr«i»*.  1.  To  invent; 
devise;  plan. 

I  went  to  st  Clement's,  that  pretty  built  ami  rvarrir'd 
chnrcli.  Kw/yu.  Diary.  IM.  !»,  1«*4. 

trur  puct  has  always  aome  beautiful  desiitn.  which  he 
first  establishes,  ami  then  oun/rirr-*  the  means  which  will 
naturally  conduct  hltu  to  Ills  end.  /JrydVii. 

Parasitea,  external  and  Internal,  torture  helptcta  hosta 
by  means  of  carefully  rinUrireti  iiu|»lcliietita  for  securing 
their  hold  and  sUli*-  their  pr-wrras. 

ifiearf.  Nature  ami  ThouBht,  p.  Ml. 

2.  To  manage,  by  a  device, 
scheme:  with  an  infinitive  as  o 
trirril  to  gain  his  point. 

Sheridan,  wIimi  lie  cimelndnl,  »■ 
ledfte  of  staee  effect  which  his  faille 
to  sink  hack,  as  if  exhausted,  into  II 

■■eMail 

The  old  Uiwn  clerks  did  not  spell  Tery  correctly,  wit 
they  eontrirttl  to  make  pretty  illtelliirible  the  « 111  of  a  free 
and  jast  community.  £ui#rwMi,  Misc.,  p.  sfl. 

-Byn.  1.  To  design,  project,  plot,  concoct,  hatch,  form. 


Contrition  is  an  hiily  strlef,  cxciteit  by  a  lively  aeiMe,  not 
only  of  the  ponlslimeut  doe  to  our  truilt  (that  tin*  schools 
call  attrition),  bat  likewise  of  the  innnlle  icoudneas  of  OchI. 
aiiiLinst  which  we  hate  ucTemleiL 

Hy.  AM'rbury,  SvriiKilbt,  I.  x. 
•Syn.  J.  Pentiew*.  CuiwyiwnffiV.il.  etc.  St^i  ref/rntancr. 
contriturate  (kpn-trit't)-rat),  r.  f.;  pret.  and 
pp.  eosfr»(«rfifrrf,  ppr.  eontriturating.  [<  con- 
+  triturate.  Cf.  contrite,  r.]  To  pulverize  to- 
gether; triturate. 

contrivable  (kon-tri'va-bl).  a.  [<  eontrirci  + 
-able.]  That  niay  be  contrived ;  capable  of  be- 
ing planned,  inx-ented,  or  devised. 


(kon-tri'val),  ».  [<  cosfrtrfl  +  -al.] 


on^t^tsy^ve*^^ 

ous nnrnraa.    Cieorer,  Proxerbs.  EH«tle.,  etc.  (i ►r.l  Ml  ). 


i  (kon-tri'vans),  «.  [<  .•onfrifc1  + 
-mice.]  1.  The  act  of  contriving,  inxeuting, 
devising,  or  planning  the  disposition  or  com- 
bination of  thingB  or  acta,  for  a 
poee. 


plan,  o, 
:  as,  lie  m«- 


te./.  with  a  know. 
Iirht  have  envied, 
txns  of  Burke, 
Warren  Hastings. 


JJ.  intrant.  To  form  schemes  or  designs; 
plan;  scheme. 

If  tliou  read  this,  O  Caraar,  thxui  mayat  live  ; 
If  not,  tho  Fat«»  with  traltnrs  do  rvwirrxre. 

S*it*..  J.  C.  IL  S. 

00ntriTe2t  (kou-triV),  r.  f.  [Irreg.  ma<ie  from 
L.  eoHterere,  pp.  rosfrifiu,  wear  away  :  see  eon- 
trite,  a.  The  L.  perf.  is  eonfriri  ,•  but  the  E. 
form  is  prob.  due  to  confusion  with  emirfrtcrl.] 
To  wear  away;  spend. 

That  mule  Pyllan  syre,  which  did  suTTive 
Three  ages,  socb  as  mortall  men  cunSrtrr. 

Si*u~r,  V.  y  ,  II.  Ix  4«. 
Please  ye  we  may  eomfn're  tills  afteni'.'ii. 
And  uaaif  carouses  to  our  mistreat'  health. 

.S'Aai.,  T.  of  the  S.,ll 

contrivementt  (kon-triv'ment).  ».  [<  cosfrirc1 
+  -tmrnf.]  Conbrnineo;  invention;  plait;  de- 
vice; scheme. 

Royall  bullilliiirs,  which  though  perhaps  they  come  short 
of  the  Italian  for  eontnmntnt,  yet  not  hi  costly  curioos. 
nease.  Sowlif*.  Travailea,  p.  26. 

To  my  onrrtrein^n/  leave  the  weliome  care 
l>f  making  sure  that  he.  and  Ifrolie  lixil  he, 
To  rotipher  s  estate  do  iirove  tile  belt. 

J.  HmuHunt,  Psyche.  I.  lav. 
The  admirable  wisln'rvwent  ami  artifice  of  this  great 
fabrick  of  the  universe. 

VUinrilU,  Pre-existence  of  Siwls,  p.  17*. 

contrlvent.  An  arbitrary  variant  of  eonlrirril, 
past  participle  of  cnntrinfl. 

Reverend  Edicts  vpon  Mount  Slua  given. 
H"iw.|imch-fould  s*.|»se  Is  In  few  words  coitfrieen  f 
.Vjafrestee,  tr.  of  Do  Uartass  Weeks,  ii..  The  Uwe. 

contriver  (kon-tri'ver).  ».  An  inventor:  one 
who  plans  or  devises :  a  schemer. 

I,  the  mintrevi  of  your  i  harms. 
The  clow  cosfeiiee  of  all  harms, 
Waa  never  c*l  I'd  to  bear  my  part. 

Skak  .  Macbeth,  III.  5, 
control  (kon-trol'),  n.  [<  ME.  omlermllc  =  D. 
kontroie  =  (i.  eontrftllr  =  Dan.  inntrol  =  Sw. 
hmtroll,  <  OF.  contrerolc,  F.  cwifrrifV,  <  ML. 
mntrarotulum,  a  counter-ro!l  or -register  used  to 
verify  accounts,  <  L.  rwifra,  against,  optiosite, 
counter,  +  ML.  rof«/us,  I>.  rululti,  n  roll:  see 
counter-roll,  ctwntcr-.  snd  rttH.   The  later  senses 


If  angels  were  to  govern  men.  neither  ext.  ma  1  nor  in. 
temal  coninsj  on  government  would  lie  neceeaary, 

lfadisi.il,  Tile  KcilerillUt,  No.  SI. 

3.  The  act  or  power  of  keeping  under  check 
of  direction  or  guidance; 


authority ;  regulation ;  government ;  i 

Keep  It  oors,  0  iknl,  from  brute  Ajii/nW ; 
O  Statesmen,  guard  us.  guard  the  eye.  the  wml 
Of  Eorupe,  keep  our  noble  England  wh-.|e. 

Teiuiunw,  llcalh  of  Wellington,  Til. 

A  dumliiant  claat  arising  iloea  ivot  simply  lievome  unlike 
the  rest,  IkjC  assumes  eantrot  over  the  rest. 

a.  Spencrr,  Prill,  of  Social..  I  210, 

Board  of  control,  a  board  of  six  members  vatalilMinl  In 
17S4  by  Pitt  for  the  government  of  British  India.  The- 
president  of  tin*  board  was  a  chief  minister  of  the  crown 
and  a  nfecmhrr  of  the  ministry.  This  board  waa  abolished 
in  Usui,  when  the  government  of  India  was  traiwfi'rrvil  |o 
tile  crown,  -Syn.  3.  Influence,  ^seeiwfaney,  etc.  (see  au- 
fAoeify),  direction,  charge,  regnlatlon. 
control  (kon-tror)i  r.  I. ;  prct.  and  pp.  controlled, 
ppr.  contriMintj.  [=  D.  kontroleren  =  O.  r»n- 
trallirtn  =  Dan.  kontrotlere  =  Hw.  kontrollera,  < 
F.  contrdler,  register,  control,  <  controte,  n.:  see 
control,  ».]  1.  To  check  or  ascertain  the  ac- 
curacy of,  us  by  a  counter-register  or  double 
account,  or  by  experiment. —  2t.  To  prove  by 
counter-statements;  confute;  convict. 

Tho  duke  of  Milan, 
Anil  his  mora  braver  daughter,  could  coiUmf  thee. 

Sink,  Tempest,  L  2. 
This  account  wss  contrvlled  to  lie  falw.  t'utlrr. 
3.  To  exercise  control  over;  hold  in  restraint 
or  check;  subject  to  authority;  direct ;  regu- 
late; govern; 


sentiment  In  groiitia 
Is  l«st  shown  In  the 
force  with  which  It  act*  on  those  who  are  tmund  to  avenge 
inilMcra.  //.  Speneer,  Prin.  of  jtochil.,  |  nr. 

4.  To  have  superior  force  or  authority  over ; 
overpower.  [Rare.] 

A  recital  cannot  amfral  tho  plain  wonlt  In  the  granting 
part  ot  a  deed.  .  ./oknaon  s  HcpnrtM. 

Controlling'  experiment,  in  eArm.,  a  eormbarallug  or 
lonnrrnabiry  experiment. 

For  a  cvntmlling  nxprriment,  the  gas  may  lie  passed  for 
a  short  time  through  the  alcoholic  ammonia  alone. 

II".  H.  SdimfuYA.  t'ual  lias.  p.  HS>. 
To  control  the  point,  in  /eneimr.  to  bear  or  beat  the 
point  down  ;  hence,  to  have  the  advantage  over. 
Prate  again,  as  you  like  tills,  you  whoreson  fold,  >ou  ! 
'  "real 

Every  Man  In  hla  Humour.  It.  &. 
tc.  (see  ^esem),  curb,  restrain, 


Tou'U  ronfrof  fA»  jmnt,  you  ! 
H.  Son* 


!  look  nnon  ... 
ble  to  be  the  Principal  Beauty  r 


•  Illstsititloii  and  Oialn'rsax  of  the  Fa- 
K-lpol  Beauty  of  the  Ninth  Hook. 

Jifdisos,  Speclator.  No.  Sf.|. 
The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting  demonMratc*.  by 
Iti  ix.nslructlisn.fnM/nronee  ami  di^luii   f  Vn/rrnisjee  must 
have  had  a  contriver.  /•oJc!(,  Nat.  TheoL.  iL 


(J  and  3)  depend  partly  on  the  verb.]  If.  A 
book-register  or  account  kept  to  correct  or 
check  another  account  or  register;  a  eonnfer- 
register.  Johnson.—  2.  Check;  restraint :  as.  to 
speak  or  act  without  wafroi;  to  keep  the  pas- 
sions under  control. 
tf  the  aliiuer  .  ,  .  lay  no 
is  appetites,  I 


=Bvn.  S.  Rule,  Hfjn 
direct. 

control-experiment  (kon-tr6rek»-iH?r'i-ment), 
n.  An  experiment  made  to  establish  the  con- 
ditions under  which  another  experiment  is 
made. 

controllable  (kon-tro'la-bl).  a.  [<  control  + 
-able.]  Ca|»able  of  being  controlled,  cheeked, 
or  restrained;  subject  to  regulation  or  com- 
muud. 

Paaaioo  la  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind,  ami  there- 
fore, lo  Its  pretest  Workings,  not  ton/rotf/iM.  by  reason. 

Soura. 

controller  (kon-trO'lf-r),  «.  f Often  written, 
in  the  second  sense,  ormptroller,  in  accordance 
with  a  false  etymologv  from  coxupfl,  an  old 
spelling  of  eoanfl ;  <  ME.  contrrrttllcr.  countrol- 
lonr  (only  in  sons*-  1),  <  AF.  cnaBfrrroM/er.  OF. 
lYiiifrcro/cwr,  F.  contr6ieur  (>  D.  kontroleur  = 
G.  cvntraUeur  =  Dan.  Sw.  konlrollor),  <  ML. 
contrarotulator,  lit.  the  keeper  of  a  counter-roll 
or  check-list,  <  conlraroMunt,  a  counter-roll : 
see  control,  n.  In  the  third  sense  now  practi- 
cally <  control,  r.,  3,  +  -»t'.]  If.  One  who  has 
of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money. 

Tber-f«r«  tllo  ewin/nif/our  .  . 

vp  tho  sotiitnc  as  eixery  day, 
to  count. 

/JnlWo-s  /fco*(E.  K.  T.  S-),  p.  317. 

Specifically  —  2.  An  officer  who  has  certain 
duties  to  perform  in  examining  the  accounts 
and  managing  the  financial  affairs  of  a  public 
or  private  corporation,  or  of  a  city,  state,  or 
government.  Two  controllers  are  employed  b>  tho 
government  of  the  fniteil  Slutea  the  onsfrig/rr  «f  He 
TVmauryand  tile  <Wn4«-r  a.f  (*e  rnrr.^  ,  tlie  latin  ad. 
ministers  lid'  laws  relating  lo  tho  lialbmaJ  oanks.  Iheie 
isaUo an asslstsnt  nmtrnller  of  ttieTn s».iry  S.  me  '■tiites 
and  cities  slso  have  oftVcra  styled  ^v -nl roller-,  with  mil *r 
dutb'S.  | In  this  sense  often  slielled  o/tni.t/ offer,  a  false 
form  (see  etymology).) 

Should  we  have  ministers  of  the  church  lo  be  ^*»i.rror- 
(er»  of  the  ID)  rites  »  Latimer.  Ploiighers  (Arb.  I. 

My  excellent  Irleml  Sir  By.nu  Martin.  r,.r.ptr.«er  -  f 
the  Sav}'.  ^  J-  Aosa,  N.  IV.  p»~.,  II.  s. 


53he. 
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3.  One  who  controls  or  restrains;  one 
the  power  or  authority  to  govern  or 


The  Brent  cvitfreOrr  of  our  fate 

10  *  "ISrytJrw,  Wife  tt  B*M*r*\*.  L  4CX 

Clerk  controller  of  the  king's  household.  Sec  eUrk. 

Controller  of  the  household,  In  England,  an  offlecr 
at  court,  ranking  next  after  tlte  treasurer  iw  the  l»nu*ehoul, 
who  Investigates  the  accounts  and  maintains  discipline 
among  the  acrvanU  of  the  royal  botlaebold.  Ilia  duties, 
like  those  of  the  treasurer  and  lord  stew  ard.  are  now  eoau- 
niunly  performed  by  tlie  master  of  the  household.  He  Is 
usually  a  peer,  or  the  son  of  a  peer,  and  n  privy  council- 
or, and  bears  a  white  Half  as  his  badge  of  authority. 

no  men  no  dishes  till  they  he 
1  by  the  controller. 

Patton  Letter,  led.  jail),  L  lit. 

On  the  lalli  of  rchniary  (ilouccstcr  arrived  with  about 

•  r  the 
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No  rufr  •nrtiaf  weapon,  from  the  gravest  reasoning  to 
the  coarsest  ribaldry,  waa  left  unemployed. 

Jfaraufay,  Warren  Hastlng*. 

COntTOTeraiallflt  (kon-tr«-v6r'sbal-ist),  n.  [< 
oo»fruerT«a/  +  -«/.]    One  who  carried  on  a 
controversy ;  a  disputant. 
What  shall  we  say  to  a  omfmerrsfafuf  wbo  attribute* 

1  the  all 
not  bisl 


to  the  subjoct  of  his  attack  opinions  which  are  notoriously 
Huxku.  Nineteenth  teiitury,  XXI.  «H, 


r(kon.trv-ver'sh»l-l),< 


In  a 


controversion!  (kou-trfl-vc-r'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
conrrot'prsto(ii-),  <  L. controrerauji, disputed :  see 
controrcr»c,  v.]  The  act  of  controverting. 
Honker.  •*> 

controversioust,  a.    [<  controversy  (L.  contro- 
rrrsia)  +  -ous.]    Pull  of  controversy.  Bailey. 
eighty  horsemen,  and  was"  met  a  mile  oat  of  town  by  the  COntroverSOrt.        See  oontrorrrifrr. 
.  .  .  treasurer  and  .  .  .  lite  eonf roff  rr  oj  lie  kits]  a  Auiue-  COntrOVerST  (kOn'trt>-v6r-Sl),  «.  ;  pL  CWlllrWW- 

huld,  who  bade  blin  retire  at  once  to  bis  loujrfiws.    tries  (-sin).    [=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eontrortrttia,  <  L. 

nmtrorerrta,  debate,  contention,  controversy, 
<  contrortrsus,  turned  in  an  opposite  direction: 
see  eoHtrorrrse,  r.]  1.  Disputation;  debate; 
agitation  of  contrary  opinions ;  a  formal  or  pro- 
longed debate ;  dispute. 
Without  rontromriw,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godlincaa. 

1  1  in:.  ilL  1*1 . 

In  learning,  where  there  la  much  nmrroeersy  there  is 
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controller -general  (kpn-tro'ler-jen'e-ral),  «. 
An  officer  charged  with  the  immediate  control 
or  direction  of  some  branch  of  administration. 

It  has  been  the  title  of  many  otrU-crs  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, chiefly  connected  with  the  revrnura.  The  can. 
troller  general  of  the  finances  was  originally  sulmrdinnte 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  nuances,  but  from  1«1  to 
1T»I  wat  himself  the  head  of  the  treasury.  The  title  waa 
given  to  the  two  oiBcere  appointed  by  the  French  and 
English  government*,  under  the  arrangement  of  IS79.  tor 
the  Joint  supervision  of  the  nuances  of  Egypt. 

controllerahip  (kon-tnVler-shlpJ,  ».  [< 
fr.»H«r  +  -*«7p.]  "The  office  of  a  c< 
Also  written  comptrollerthip. 

controlllng-nozle  (kon.tro'ling.noz'l),  n.  A 
device  for  regulating  the  size  of  a  stream  iasu- 
i  og  from  a  noxle.  h  consists  of  a  rotating  sleeve  which 
thrusts  forward  or  retracts  a  cone-valve,  so  as  to  close 
lite  opening  altogether  or  In  part,  or  to  leave  it  unob. 
structed.  as  may  be  desired. 

controlment  ikou-tnM'ment),  it.  [<  control  + 
-meat.]  1.  The  power  or  act  of  cnnlrolling; 
the  state  of  being  restrained ;  eontrol ;  restraint. 

Except  for  the  politique  behoofe,  euery  man  to  be  free 
and  out  of  cenfrafssrn*.        Fvrehtu,  Pilgrimage,  p.  4ML 

They  made  war  and  peace  with  one  another,  without 
rontraJWiit.  .  Sir  J.  Itaivi,  State  of  Ireland. 

2t.  Opposition;  resistance;  refutation. 

Was  It  reason  that  we  sltould  suffer  the  same  to  paat 
without  controtment  t        Hooker,  Ecclea.  Polity,  UL  I  7- 
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many  times  little  inquiry. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  230. 
But  this  business  of  larath  la  a  plaine  case,  and  adniltta 
no  eonfroBem'e.  Hilton,  Elkonokuutcs,  xxvlll. 

Two  of  hut  [Pytltiaa's]  phrases,  by  their  obscure  and 
srcltalc  diction,  liave^glvcn  rise  to  repeated  cwturorertirs. 

Specifically  — 2.  A  suit  in  law; 
in  a  civil  action ;  a  ease  tu  which 
ties  contend  for  their  respective 
a  tribunal. 

And  by  their  word  shall  every  eonfrewritr  and  every 
stroke  be  tried.  Dent.  xxl.  ( 

3.  A  matter  in  dispute ;  a  question  to  settle. 
The  Lord  luitb  a  confrorersy  with  the  nations. 

Jcr.  xxv.  31. 
4t.  Antagonism;  resistance.  [Rare.] 
The  torrent  naxrd,  and  we  did  buffet  It 


1.  throwing  it  aside 
with  hearts 


>t,  controvert.  Middle  English  forms 
of  ronfrirt-l,  cosfrtrer. 

It  Is  slnne  lo  confrere 
Thyug  lltat  Is  for  to  reprove. 

Hon.  of  tA«  Ron,  I.  7MS. 

contTOVersalt  (kon-tro-ver'sal),  a.  [<  L.  con- 
troverna,  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  (see 
wsfrotCTW,  r.),  +  -at.]  1.  Turning  different 
ways. 

The  Temple  of  Janus  with  his  two  conrrorvrral  faces 
might  now  not  uuslgnflicantly  lie  set  open. 

Milton,  Areopagltk-a,  p.  M. 

2.  Lontrovprsial. 

1  may  perhaps  have  taken  some  pain*  In  studying  noi- 
rroKrsuf  divinity.     Boole,  love  of  el.-l.  p.  1SS  (ilrd  MS.X 

contrcvorsaryt  (kon-tro-ver'sa-ri),  a.    [<  con- 
troreme  +  ^iryl.]    Pertaining  to 
controversial ;  disputatious. 
Cunfnnvrenrjr  potata.  By.  Hall,  Works,  IL  X70. 


of  coNfroeerty. 

.SAalr.,  J.  O.,  I.  i. 

Adoptlan  controversy,  see *f.»*>- •»''«•>.  Banarortan 
controversy.  See  ftnijwiM.- FUloque  controversy 

In  mtrt,  Aisf.,  lite  controversy  whether  the  Mcetie  freed 
should  declare  merely  that  the  Holy  Hhost  pioccvda  fr.>m 
the  Father  (John  xv.  9),  or  should  add  "  and  from  lite 
Son  '  (Latin  .ftfiofii*!.  The  Western  Church  adopted  and 
retains  the  latter,  the  Greek  Church  the  former.  Ka- 
lorlstlc  controversy.  See  Maivritiit.—  Qnlnauartlcu- 
lax  controversy.  See  ;*«  »Vw  AriicUt  ami  (As  tin 
foimtt,  under  artielt,  w  gyn.  L  Conf/oeeriu,  /Kspule.  con- 
test, disputation,  altereaUon,  wrangle,  strife,  quarrel.  A 
dujfHU  Is  commonly  oral ;  bcoce  it  is  generally  of  short 
continuance,  and  leltds  lo  lose  lite  character  of  a  digniAed 
debate  in  heated  assertions,  If  not  in  bickering,  so  that 
the  word  Is  now  used  mure  frequently  In  this  latter  tense. 
(See  atryue.)  A  eonirorersy  may  be  oral,  but,  as  compared 
with  a  iftvoufe,  Is  generally  in  writing,  and  may  therefore 
continue  for  a  long  period,  with  many  participant*,  but 
not  always  with  coolness  or  dignity:  aa,  the  celebrated 
buyle  and  bentley  cuNfruerrry. 
The  conf  rorerwiVs  about  I 


conttunellong 

controvertibly  (kon-trtVver'ti-bli),  ode.  In  a 
controvertible  manner. 

controvertiat  (kon-tn)-veT'tist),  a.  [<  cwafro- 
rerf  +  -i«f.  Cf.  P.  eontrmtr»i*te  =  8p.  Pg.  It. 
controrerirista.]  One  who  controverts;  a  dis- 
putant; a  man  verwed  or  engaged  in  contro- 
versy or  disputation. 

Tills  mighty  man  of  demonstration,  title  prince  of  cow- 
(nirrrtuvs.  TM  ifr, 

contmsion  (kon-trfi'zhon),  n.  [<  L.  contrusia. 
pp.  of  eontruaere,  press  together,  <  com-,  toge- 
ther, +  trader t,  press.  Cf.  extmdr,  intrude,  ob- 
trude, protrude.]  A  crowding  together.  [Bare.] 

COnt-spllce  (kont'splis),  a.  [Ct.  cont-tine.]  A 
splice  made  by  cutting  a  rope  in  two,  laying 
the  end  of  one  part  on  the  standing  part  of  the 
other,  and  pushing  the  ends  through  between 
the  strands  in  the  same  manner  aa  for  an  eye- 
splice.  This  forms  a  collar  or  an  eye  lit  the  bight  of  the 
rope.  It  la  used  fur  pennants,  jib  guys,  upper  shrouds, 
elc.    Also  called  cut  syfire  and  tnfihl  tylicr. 

contubernalt,  contnbemialf  (kon-tu'ber-nal, 
kon-tu-ber'ni-al),  a.  [ME.  amtuberuial ;  <  L. 
(vnfNorrrMifty,  ( coHtubermum,  companionship  in 
a  tent,  <  coin-,  together,  +  fflfcerwrt.  a  tent :  se« 
t'irrrn,]  Dwelling  in  the  same  tent ;  liviDg  as 
comrades ;  hence,  intimate ;  familiar. 

And  therefore  seith  Seneca  .  .  .  humble  folk  lien  Cristas 
freendes ;  they  been  amlubrrnifat  with  the  Lord, 

CAaueer,  Parson's  Tale. 

contumaciouB  (kon-tu-ma'shtis),  a,  [With  suf- 
fix -out  (as  in  rt.rfaciosty,  11'eucitfiM,  etc.),  =  F. 
ronfttmrix  m  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  txmtumni  m  It.  ormru- 
maee,  <  L.  owsIubioj-  (amtumae-),  stubborn,  in- 
solent (found  unchanged,  omtumax,  in  ME.); 
origin  uncertain  ;  perhaps  connected  with  eon- 
Umnere,  despise :  see  contemn  and  eontumelt/.] 
I.  Headstrong;  insolent;  hence,  resisting  le- 
gitimate authority,  whether  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
military,  or  parental ;  stubbornly  disobedient 
or  rebellious:  as,  a  contumacious  child. 

sinner, 

llamuumd,  Fundamentals. 

Kicliard  fell  before  the  caatle  of  a  I  infill  la  III  I  vaaaal. 

Latin  ChriaUanlty,  nt,  :,. 


If  he  were  eosifuinaexous,  he  might  bo  excommunicated, 
or,  in  other  words,  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights  and  1m- 
prisotied  for  life.  Jfueasifay.  11 1st.  Eng.,  vL 

Specifically — 3.  In  law,  wilfully  disobedient 
to  a  lawful  order  of  a  judicial  or  legislative 
body,  or  showing  wilful  contempt  of  its  au- 
thority^ gyn.  1.  WnMwrm  Refractory,  etc  I 
manageable,  ltiigi. 


headetMttg. 


I  lutve  only  Just  l*cn  de- 
/•tuey.  Klrenkxin,  p.  »1 


(kon-trij-vers'),  v,  t.  [=  F.  cr»n- 
r,  <  I/.  controvcrtutri,  dispute,  <  confrit- 
rcrsrus,  turned  in  an  opposite  direction,  disputed, 
controverted,  <  contro-,  another  form  (neut.  ab- 
lative) of  coMfra,  opposite,  +  rernuii,  pp.  of  eer- 
ier*, turn:  see  rcrae.J    To  controvert ;  dispute. 

In  litigious  Mid  cv/iXmrecsof  causes  .  .  .  Ule  will  of  Owl 
is  to  have  them  (ntenl  to  do  whatsoever  the  sentence  of 
Indicia!  and  final  decision  shall  deteruiloe. 

Hooker,  Ecclea.  Polity,  Pref.,  tt 

controverset  (kon'tro-vers),  n.  [<  F.  contro- 
rrrsc,  <  L.  cvntrmrrm,  pi.,  dispnte<[  points,  orig. 
nent.  pL  of  controrerinu,  turned  against :  see 
controrerte,  r.,  and  cf.  eONfrotrrsy.]  Contro- 


So  Ally  now  here  cummelh  next  In  place. 
After  the  proofc  of  pro»eeae  endr.1  well. 
Tho  eiuuVure/w"  of  Iwautles  aoverslne  grace. 

.tyenstr,  V,  ti.,  IV.  r. 


controverser*. 

-»or),  n.  One 


ti  (kon-trtvver'ser, 
verts ;  a  disputant. 


by  many 
.  lo  trim 


Bp.  Halt,  Hmiottrof  Married  tTergy.  p  S>. 
controversial  (kon.tr«>-ver'shal),  n.  f  <  I,,  con- 
trocertui,  controversy  (see  con>r«rcr*t/ >,  +  -a/.l 
Of  or  pertaining  to  controversy;  characterized 
by  or  connected  with  disputation :  disputatious 
as,  a 


In  all  (ftepu/er,  so  much  aa  there  ia  of  passion,  so  much 
there  is  of  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

controvert  (kon-tro-vert'),  ■>  t.  [=  Sp.  eo»- 
trorcrtir  as  Pg.  conirmcrtcr  =  It.  controvcrterr, 
<  L.  us  if  'controrerterc  (assumed  from  contro- 
rtr»wi:  see  cwsfrwrrsf,  r.).  <  cvtnfnt-,  against, 
+  rertrrc,  turn.]  To  dispute;  oppose  by  argu- 
ment; contend  against  in  discussiou ;  deny  and 
attempt,  to  disprove  or  confute:  aa,  to  contra- 
rcrt  opinions  or  principles;  to  ooNfrorerf  the 
justness  of  a  conclusion. 

It  is  an  insolent  part  of  reason,  to  eonfreeerf  the  works 
of  (Jod,  Sir  T.  Drome,  Religto  Medici,  L  M. 

It  U  11  .ure  our  huslncM  to  exhibit  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  than  to  coii/rocerf  them.     floldttnith,  t'rlticlsnts. 

rcfedwhen  they  were  fl ret 
II)  adopted  by  scholars. 
.S'uinnre,  John  I'lckerlng. 

controverter  <kon-lr<)-ver'ter),  «.  One  who 
controverts ;  rt  controversial  writer. 

Some  eonttomtcci  In  divinity  arc  like  swaggerers  In  the 
tavcrne,  lltat  catch  that  which  stands  next  them  ;  the  can- 
dteattcke,  or  pots ;  tunic  everything  into  a  weapon. 

a.  Jonevn,  Itlacoverics. 

controvertible  (kon-tro-ver'ti-bl),  a.  [=  Sp. 
controrcrtible  as  It.  contntrertibilr ;  as  eontroccrt 
+  -ibte.]  Capable  of  being  disputed:  disput- 
able ;  not  too  evident  to  exclude  difference  of 
opinion:  as,  a  controvertible  point  of  law. 
We  And  lite  matter  tvntrorrrlMe,  and  with  much  more 
Is  aa  yet  affirmed. 

.Sir  T.  Browne,  Vutg.  Err..  II.  L 


r\  proud, 
unruly,  wilful,  perverse, 
contumaciously  (kon-tu-mS'shus-li),  adv.  Ob- 
stinately; stubbornly;  perversely ;  in  disobedi- 
ence of  orders. 

This  justice  hath  sbieks  for  the  vagrant,  ropes  for  felons, 
wrbjhta  for  the  r^wsssxei^y  allen^ 

contumaciouBness  (kon-ta-ma'f 
Perverseness ;  stubbornness ; 
obedience:  contumacy, 
contumacity  (kon-tu-mas'i-ti),  n.    [<  L.  con- 
tumai  (contumacy)  +"  -itu.  ~  See  con f si rsaeioa*.] 
as  contumacy.  [Bare.] 
a  fund  of  etmlumatity.        CarlyU,  Misc.,  IV.  SO. 
contumacy  (kon'tu-ma-si),  n.  [=  F. 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  contumaciti,  <  L, 


<  cONtam<ur  (enNtamar-),  contumacious :  see  rtne- 
tumacious.]  1.  Wilful  and  persistent  resis- 
tance to  legitimate  authority  of  any  kind;  un- 
yielding disobedience ;  stubborn  pervei 
in  an  illegal  or  wrong  course  of  action. 

He  disobeys  Ood  in  the  way  of  mnf  111 
his  signs,  his  ivutward  assistances,  hia  c 
are  Induced  by  his  authority.  Donne,  Sermon*.  11 

Such  acts 

(if  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  death  in  us  live.     Milton,  P.  L,  x.  1027. 
In  consequence  of  his  I  Archbishop  Laud's]  famous  pnxc- 
lamatiou  setting  up  certain  novelties  in  the  rites  of  pub- 
lic worship,  fifty  godly  ministers  were  susjicndcd  for  n<*l- 
fumocy  In  the  course  of  two  years  and  n  half. 

Kmcrron,  Misc.,  p_  XI. 

Specifically  —  2.  In  lav,  wilful  disobedience  to 
•  lawful  order  of  a  judicial  or  legislative  body, 
or  wilful  contempt  of  its  authority ;  a  refusal  to 
appear  in  court  when  legally  summoned. -Syn. 
1.  stuhlaininesa,  pcrverseiicaa,  wilfulness.  Intractability. 
Fi»r  comparison,  see  iiMiiuifr. 

contumelious  (kon-tu-me'li-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  eontumclioso,  <  L.  confumr/io«si*,  <  contumclia, 
insult :  see  confiiBiWy.]  1.  Indicating  or  ex- 
pressive of  contumely;  haughtily  offensive; 
contemptuous;  insolent;  rude  and  1 
said  of  acts  < 
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contumelious 

Contunuiunu  language.  Swift. 
A  Bull  hlin  wlih  cvrttumtiietu  Of  discourteous  language . 

fVnoXt,  rani  mil  lu. ,  L  «. 

Curving  a  coMtuneeiioiu  lip.  7>««y»oM,  Mamt.  x lu. 
H.  Haughtv  and  contemptuous ;  disposed  to 
taunt  or  to  insult;  insolent;  supercilious:  said 
of  persona. 

There  U  yet  another  tort  of  rvutuinrtiout  persona,  who 
are  not  chargeable  with  ...  ill  employing  their  wit ;  for 
they  use  ni>ue  of  it.  (rvprrwment  qf  tna  Tvtvjm*. 

3t-  Reproachful;  shameful;  ignominious. 

Ai  it  U  in  the  highest  degree  Injurious  to  tlient,  to  la  It 
o?«r ninelww  to  lllu.  tkcuy  uf  Christian  /'wry. 

■  Byn.  1  and  2.    See  list  under  abusier. 
contumeliously  (kon-tu-mft'li-us-Ht,  arfr.    In  a 
contumelious  manner ;  with  arrogance  and  con- 
tempt; insolently. 

Pie,  lord* !  that  jrou,  being  supreme  tnagiatratei, 
Thtu  coiu'unsefioujfy  should  I  Teak  the  peace  ! 

Shot..  1  Hen.  VI  ,  1. 1. 

<ontumeliousnees  (kon  -  tu  -  mo '  U  -  u»  -  nee),  n. 
Insolence;  contempt;  contumely. 

contumely  (kon'tij-in?-li),  «.;  pi.  eontumtlie* 
(-lis).  K  ME.  e»ntHmflif,  <  OF.  contumelie  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It,  amtumetta,  <  L.  coiitumelia,  abuse, 
insult,  reproach;  origin  uncertain;  prob.  con- 
nected with  mutumax:  see  confusion-./.-  J  1. 
Insolently  offensive  or  abusive  speech;  haugh- 
tiness and  contempt  expressed  in  words ;  over- 
bearing or  reviling  language  ;  contemptuous- 
ness;  insolence. 

The  v«inaof'j  wrong,  the  proud  man's  rrmruoeWy, 

Stuxk..  Hamlet.  III.  1. 

I  left  England  twenty  yean  ago  under  a  cloud  of  disas- 
ter and  cvnruieWy.  J.  //AwvAonw,  UuM,  p.  17s. 

2.  A  contumelious  statement  or  act ;  an  exhi- 
bition of  haughty  contempt  or  insolence. 

A  good  man  bean  a  ronruiitWy  worse 
Than  lie  would  do  ail  injury. 

tlrtrkrr,  Begsan'  Bull,  II.  :i. 

Here  beakowime  Jews, ...  a  people  aeattrred  through- 
out  the  whole  world, .  .  .  subject  to  all  wrong*  ami  eon. 
laWeftM.  Travailea,  p.  111. 

-  Bya.  1.  Abuse,  rudenesa,  acorn. 
COntumulateH  (kon-tu'mil-lit),  p.  /.  [<  L.  eon- 
lumulatutt,  pp.  of  contumularr,  furnish  with  a 
mound,  bury,  <  com-,  together,  +  fsmuiarr, 
bury,  <  tumulus,  a  mound,  tomb:  see  rnmulut.  J 
To  lay  or  bury  in  the  same  tomb  or  grave. 

Cvntutnnlat*  liotli  man  and  wife. 

Old  yarm.  iu  Theatnim  Clieinlctun,  p.  17*. 

oontnmulatlont  (kon-tu-niu-la'shna),  n.  [< 
nmtumulttu- 1  see  -d tinn.  ]  The  act  of  laying  or 
burying  In  the  same  tomb  or  grave, 
oontnndt  (kon-rund'),  r.  t.  [aa  F.  ctmUmdre  aa 
Hp.  Pg.  eonfuntiir  m  It.  eontuudere,  <  L.  awtux- 
dere,  bruise,  beat  together.  <  com-,  togetner,  + 
tnnclere,  beat,  bruise,  =  Slit,  ij  tmi  (for  'a  tint), 
strike,  sting,  aa  Ooth.  slautan,  strike.  Cf.  con- 
raav.  ]    To  beat ;  bruise ;  pulverize  by  Iwating. 

All  which  being  finely  eontutvl**i,  and  mixed  In  a  atone 
or  glass  mortar.  XidJUlon,  Mad  World,  iu.  -. 

11 U  I  Don  (Jnlxote'a|  mnaclea  were  ao  extended  and  iron- 
fiuvfaa  that  he  waa  not  curjMia  mobile. 

Cnyfen,  Notes  on  Don  Quliote,  III.  i. 

contunet,  r.  A  Middle  English  form  of  continue. 
Lore  cometh  of  dame  Fortune 
That  lltel  while  wole  (Wane 
Fur  It  altal  chaiiiigen  wonder  eoooe. 

Horn,  q/  tin  Rat,  I.  SSSt 

contuse  (kon-tus').  <*.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rwnfMemf, 
ppr.  contwiny.  [<  I*,  (xmlumu  (>  F.  c<mtu4  =  8p. 
IV-  It-  r'tntnx;,  bruised),  pp.  of  contendere :  see 
contunfi.  Cf .  intme,  obtwtc,  pertiue,  retuxe.]  1  f . 
To  boot ;  bruise ;  pound ;  pulverize  by  beating. 

Rftota,  hark*,  ami  aoeda  .  .  .  emi/iiA*d  together. 

Barm,  Nat  Hlat.,  I  571. 

2.  To  injure  the  flesh  of,  by  impact  of  a  blunt 
surface,  with  or  without  a  breach  of  the  integu- 
ment ;  bruise  by  violent  contact  or  pressure. 
If  the  injury  U  aiimrarianlcd  by  a  breaking  of  the  akin,  It 
la  called  a  emt/UMii  tround ;  If  not,  a  cvnlusum. 
The  ligature  nnluMt  the  Up*  In  cutting  them. 

M'iwmiiim,  Hnrgery. 

contusion  (kon-tu'zhon),  n.  [=  F.  n>ntwium  —. 
Hp.  ctinttuU'H  =  IV.  conttutlo=ll,cmtusitme=z<i. 
confwtonasDan.  S*.  bmlHsiim,  <  L.  contuMi<i(n-), 
<  eontunHcrr,  np.cnntutun,  liruiKA:  see  contour.) 
1.  The  act  of  beating  and  bruising,  or  the  state 
of  being  bruised, — 2.  The  act  of  n^lucing  to 
powder  or  fine  particles  by  bcatlugor  pounding. 

Take  a  piece  of  clam  and  reduce  II  to  powder.  It  aci|iilr- 
ing  by  rootitn'oK  a  multitude  of  minute  aurfai'i'ii, 

floftt*,  Oolonra. 

S.  In  mirg.,  a  bruise;  a  hurt  or  Injury  to  the 
flesh  or  some  part  of  the  body  without  breach 
of  Integument  or  apparent  wound,  as  one  in- 
flicted oy  a  blunt  instrument  or  by  a  fall. 
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The  bonea,  In  aharp  colde,  wax  brittle :  and  all  runt u  ■ 
aioew,  In  hard  weather,  are  more  difficult  to  cure,  fiarvn. 

contusive  (kon-tu'siv),  a.    ^<  confute  +  -4te.) 
Apt  to  cause  contusion ;  bruising. 
Shield  from  eonf tuiar  rocka  her  timber  tlraba, 
And  guide  the  iweet  Enthuaiaiil  |a  boatl  aa  ahe  awltna ! 

Poetry  "/  Anlijoeo/nn,  p.  1M. 

Oonularift  (kon-u-la'ri-R),  n.  [NI...  <  I..  cofiK.i. 
a  cone,  wedge,  +  dim.  -ul-  +  -flria.l  A  largi' 
genus  of  fossil  thocosomatous  or  shelled  ptero- 
pods,  of  the  family  ThrckUe,  or  typical  of  a  family 
ConHlarii  lev,  extending  from  tho  Silurian  to  the 
Carboniferous,  C.  itmaala  and  C.  jowerdyi  are  ex- 
amples. Some  of  theee  moflnaka  are  nearly  two  feet  long. 
Theyhaee  a  foer.aidci.  abetl.  whoae  apeivniartltlotit-d  by 
narrow  cloae-aet  septa  reaembling  a  neat  of  cone*  or  pyra* 
mUli  placed  one  within  another,  whence  the  name  of  rwne- 
tn-rvnr. 

conulariid  ( kon-u-la'ri-id ),  n.  A  pteropod  of  the 
family  t'onulariitia. 

ConulariidJB  (kon'u-la-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
(VmiiiarKi  +  -trior.]  A  family  of  fossil  thecoeouia- 
tous  pteropods,  typifled  by  the  genus  t'onularia. 

conundrum  (ko-nun'driim),  n.  [Urig.  slang, 
prob.  a  made  word  of  a  pseudo-Latin  form,  like 
IHinjitmirum,  )««•«*-/««•«».  ete.  Hkeat  suggests 
that  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  L.  rosanoum,  a 
thing  to  be  attempted,  neut.  ger,  of  conari,  at- 
tempt: see  oonafioN.]  If.  A  conceit ;  a  device; 
a  hoax. 

I  miut  hani  my  ertitchrta, 
And  roy  conundrums!    0.  Janmm,  Voljione,  r.  7. 

3.  A  riddle  in  which  some  odd  resemblance  is 
proposed  for  discovery  between  things  quite 
unlike,  or  some  odd  difference  between  similar 
things,  the  answer  often  involving  a  pun. 

conuro  (kon'ur),  n.  A  bird  of  thegenus  f 'vNtrrav. 
/'.  Sclaler. 

ConuruB  (ko-ntV- 
rus),  «.  TNI...  < 
(ir.  >.,.i...,  a  cone, 
+  oipd,  tail.]  1. 
In  orNi'tA.,  a  large 
genus  of  Ameri- 
can parrots  or 
parrakeets,  of 
moderate  and 
small  size,  chiefly 
green  and  yellow 
coloration,  and 
having  the  cere 
feathered :  so 
named  from  the 
cuneate  form  of 
the  tail.  The  Car- 
olina parrakeet, 
Conanu  caroli- 
11  rutin,  is  a  char- 
acteristic exam- 
ple).—St.  In  '"- 
torn,,  a  genus  of  rove-beetles. 
noaonKi, 

conns  (ko'nus),  ft. ;  pi.  c»ni  <-nl).  |\l...  <  L. 
conuf,  a  cone:  see  cone.)  1.  In  unof.,  a  coni- 
cal or  conoid  structure  or  organ. —  2.  [cap.]  In 
cnncli..  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Conida 
(which  see),  and  in  some 
systems  conterminous 
with  it:  so  named  from 
the  conical  figure  of  these 
shells. 

rmniiTua*  uii)  many  i  f  !h«  in 
wry  heautilul ;  tliey  mrr  foanil 
lu  MwUieni  ami  troplcavl  tcu, 
and  Uicluiltj  ftiuil  fcirnw  p  'iiw 
Indt  in  tlie  Clialk  furtuatitwi. 

(WttU  ^iiin^l  iiiriru  |A  ft  rii;l»f 

nllK>-iit  himtU"*.  C.marmorru* 
u  n  cmisintkn  aiul  rlurai'tcTU- 
tic  exaoi  1  ale.  —  Conl  vucu- 

lOd,  tlltrCUUicttl  lUUUC*  (llrTTIIfxl 

hy  III**  riHivirlule-J  vhm  «*rferria- 
t  in  trf  tlie  U'atui.  Con  un  «.rt«- 
rlOCUal.  ^iimu  4U  arirriat  enm* 
(which  MM|  mule*'  if rtrrmty  — 
ConuB  medullar!!  ir»ir  m^l- 
ull.tri  coitf),  th*  U|frn»„'  [-art 
of  Uir  npinal  Mini  Itcluw  tlw 

lunihur  vnUnrt'oi-'Tit. 
connsable  t ,  conusance  t,  «tc.  Old  faniui  of  tog- 

OontlAicUef  (kd-nu'si-dd),  n.  />/.  fNL.,  irrr-^r.  < 
('onw  +  -idir.)  Haidb  as  t'onitUr.  Fleming,  1828. 

convailt,  r,  i.  [<  ME.  c**nralcn,  <  La  M  IT  *ron- 
ryi-rrr,  <  com-  (int^nsivo)  +  rairrr,  be  Htronif  or 
well.  Cf.  contalertr.]  ToipNjwirtroiig;  increase 
in  Btronaiha 

Flrt4  u  thf  etili  I  nerval. h  )K>pil1tii, 
So  nmwttit  varliuice  and  let*. 
Uookr  <rf  f*r*rMrt%r*  (B-  K,  T.  K,.  «»tT»  aer.).  I.  W. 

convalesce  ( kon-v$-.eV  >,  r.  i, ;  prt>t.  and  pi>.  oon- 
rnlescedi  ppr,  conn "aUsci*%g.  [=  Sp,  conttxuctr  = 


C«aA4u>*  Paiirfkrcl   <  vwui  r«f *Wi 


Alsw  callod  Co- 
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convection 

Pg.  couealutcer,  <  L.  cosrofewcrc,  begin  to  grow 
strong  or  well,  grow  stronger,  <  com-  (intensive) 
+  rcueteerc,  inceptive  of  ralerc,  be  strong  or 
well:  ses  mfe-iKf  and  opuif1.]  To  grow  better 
after  sickness;  make  progress  toward  tho  re- 
covery of  healtli. 

lie  found  the  queen  aumewtial  roani {raced. 

aTnux,  iiUL  Refonaatlun,  r.,  an.  1MW. 

Ilehaila  trlSlntf  lllneaaln  Aiia!uat,  anil  an  he  eoncaStmceti, 
lie  grew  Impatient  of  tlie  tenarloiu  life  wbtcli  belli  him  to 
earth.  llomllt,  Venetian  Life,  xlli. 

conTalescence,  convalesce ncy  {kon-va-lea'- 
ens,  -eu4i),  ».  [<  F.  couvaUerrner  a=  Ft.  eon- 
falctcieneia  =  Sp.  cwirafrcritpin  ss  Pg.  conrale- 
tcenca  =  It.  conraleneenza  as  U.  eonralrtetn:,  < 
I.I-  eoncahitcentin,  <  L.  o.>nr'i/e.«rrn(f-)«,  ppr.: 
see  conmlcacrnt.]  Tho  gradual  recovery  of 
health  and  strength  after  sickness;  renewal  of 
health  and  vigor  after  sickness  or  weakness. 

EmaciaU.il.  aluMtow-llke,  tmt  nuiu>  free  from  hla  fever, 
the  Ueatxm  reaunieO  liimaeK  t<>  tlie  luxury  i>(  aunnrlraeniee. 

Harper's  Mag. 

convalescent  (kon-vadea'ent),  a.  and  n.  [aw 
F.  mnmlnimil  —  Hp.  coaraferirn/e  =  Pg.  It.  con- 
ralemcentt,  <  L.  conrale*ent(t-)»,  ppr.  of  conrtilca- 
cere,  grow  strong  or  well:  see  con ra/rwv.)  Lo< 
1.  Recovering  health  and  strength  after  sick- 
ness or  debility. — 2.  Pertaining  to  convales- 
cence ;  adapted  to  a  state  of  couvatescencc. 

D.  w.  One  whois  recovering  health  or  strength 
after  sickness  or  weakness.  Convalescent  hos- 
pital, a  liiapltal  lliti-nneiliate  between  the  iirtllliajT  hua* 
pllal  and  the  hmnca  of  the  palicnU,  eataliltslied  with  the 
riew  uf  derelaplna:  oonTaleaceuoe  inUi  perfect  health  by 
the  Influences  of  pure  air,  gentle  exerclae,  and  a  nuurbih- 

lujr.  well  reKulate-l  diet. 

convalescently  (kon-va-lcs'ent-li),  «</r.  In  a 
convalescent  manner. 

convallamarin  (kon-va-lam'a-rin),  ft.  f<  N"I<. 
Comrall(aria)  +  L.  omarus,  bitter,  +  \ 
bitter  glucoside  (C'aaH^Oij)  obtained  from 
(V/srrtrtnnn. 

Oonvallaxia  (kon-va-la'ri-|)( ».  [NIj.,  <  L.  con. 
rnlli*,  u  valley  inclosed  on" all  sides,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  roffw,   

a  valley:  see 
rwf>,  rnrfcy.]  A 
genus  of  plants, 
<>f  tlie  natural 
order  Lilittcea. 
Tlie  unly  •pvrtea  In 
the  ip-iiua  la  C.  ma- 
Jalit.  thellly^if-tlia- 
vallcr,  a  perennial 
atelnieaa  lierb,  w  1th 
a  creeping  runt- 
Bt4M.*k,  two  or  three 
leaeea.  aod  a  inaity- 
fliiwcred  rareiiia  of 
white,  drooping, 
|jell-ahap«d,  fra- 
grant Bowera.  It 
Viloaaorna  In  May, 
gnrwa  lu  woods  and 
on  heatlii  throtutli- 
oitt  Kurope  and 
nortliern  Aula,  and 
la  alio  found  native 
In  the  Allcghanlea. 
It  la  a  favorite  in 
cultivation.  and 
aevera]  varieth-a 
have  Isten  prcMluce<l. 

convallarin 
(kon-val'a-rin), 
n.  K  NC.  Cemrallaria  +  -in2.]  A  glucoside 
(C34II31O11)  obtained  from  Conrallaria.  It  oc- 
curs iu  rectangular  prisms. 

convanesco  (kon-va-nos'),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
citncanetccflf  ppr,  eonrane*eing.  [<  Li.  eon-,  toge- 
ther, +  ftiirwcrc,  vanish:  a*1*  r«si'#Ji,  rra»rxrr.~) 
In  niirifA.,  to  disappear  by  tho  running  together 
of  two  summits,  as  of  solid  aiegles:  said  of  tho 
edge  of  a  iHilyhnlron.    Kirk-man,  1857. 

convanoscible  (kon-va-nes'i-bl),  a.  [<  conra- 
n<vtrv>  +  -Me.  ]  Capable  of  convanescing.  _  con- 
vaneadbla  ec^rs.  an  edge  ot  a  i-«l> ii» -Iron  that  ran  dla- 
apaaaf  lu  tho  riiimliig  hvi-thrrof  the  tuo  anmnilta  It  Joins. 

convection  (knn  -vek '  ahnn),  n.  [<  LL.  w»rcc- 
fio(n-),  <  L.  eonr<Af  rr,  pp.  rtmrertu*.  curry  to- 
gether, convey,  <«»«-,  together,  +  reherr,  carry : 
see  vehicle.]  Tho  act  of  currying  or  conveying; 
specifically,  the  transference  of  heat  or  elec- 
tricity through  the  change  of  position  of  the 
boated  or  electrified  body:  distinguished  from 
eondwcfton  (which  see).  When  a  portion  of  a  liquid 
or  a  ana  it  healed  above  the  Icrnpcnitiire  of  sum-liiidinjt 
portioue,  it  im-reaaee  In  volume,  and.  time  Iwcoiiilng  ape- 
cim-all)  lighter,  riaea.  while  the  cooler  |»rtio>ia  of  1 1  ■  ttul.l 
null  In  fMm  the  nldra  and  descend  from  11m-  upper  parts 
of  the  voaael.  CbwarefMn  eurrrnnt  atvr  thu*  pro»Iiie«-d,  and 
tlw  lH|illd  or  gaa  la  aoon  heated  throaghoiit.  Thia  prfnri- 
ple  la  used  in  Heating  a  bonae  Ivy  a  hot-air  fumacu.  The 
tlult  Stream  Is  a  grand  aiMnprfem  currml ,  rarrying  tbw 
heal  of  the  equator  toward  the  pule.  (See  Ara(  1  similar- 
ly, electricity  may  1*  transuilUad  by  convection  by  the  mo> 
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convection 

tton  of  the  electrified  body  lt»clf,  aa  when  the  electricity 
<>f  *  conductor  la  dleclMrged  by  a  point,  it  being  curled 
off  by  a  stream  of  electrified  Mr  particle. 

The  term  connection  U  applied  to  Hint*  proecsacs  liy 
which  the  iltlfuMiHi  of  Imt  u  rendered  more  rapid  by  the 
nn.ti.ii.  of  the  bid  substance  from  one  place  to  another, 
though  the  ultimate  traiufer  of  heat  oiay  still  lake  jdace  liy 

taumelkm.  owt  Motmii,  ileal  p.  nx 

When  a  hot  body  la  placed  in  air.  it  acta  up  a  number  of 
etmrrtlum  currcuta.    .4.  Oanirll,  Mil.  of  Physics,  p.  MM. 

convective  (krm-vek'tiv),  a.  [<  h.  mnrectH*, 
pp.  of  conrekere,  eouvey  (a«e  eonrte tinn),+  .ire.] 
Resulting  from  or  caused  by  convection :  ait,  a 
eoisrecftrc  discbarge  of  electricity.  Faraday. 

The  significant  point  la.  that  oiaiwf ire  ticutrallxatloii  ta 
a  gradual  process,  requiring  time.  .Sneiam,  IV.  m 

cqnvectively(kon-vek'tiv-ll),  adv.  Inaconvec. 


coittTcftrWy. 
_  _,t (kon-vel'ont ),  a.  [<  L.roit  rWiVn(f-)', 
ppr.  of  conrellerc,  pull  up.  tear  up,  wrench  away : 
see  ooniuUr.]  Tending  to  pull  up  or  extract : 
as,  a  eonvrllent  force.  Todd  and  Boieman, 
convenablc'l  (kon'vf-na-bl),  a.  f<  F,  i-omi-o 
nable,  OF.  conrenabte  (earlier  core/table,  >  ME. 
covcnable :  see  corenahlc)  (=  Pr.  conrenable  = 
8p.  convcnible  (obs.)  =  i 'g.  <'o»rii»«<irr/  =  It.  ron- 
renrrolc),  agreeable,  suitable,  <  coiireNir,  agree, 
suit,  fonnerly  also  convene,  <  L.  cw»rr«irc,  oon- 
,  come  together:  see  nrniotc  and  rowrr- 
,  and  of.  eorenabit;  the  older  form  of  <•««- 
vtnablt.]  Suitable ;  fit ;  consistent ;  conform- 
able. 
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convenience  (kon-vo'niens),  n.  [=  F.  costc- 
NUitrf  =  Pr.  mnrrm'rnrtvi,  ct>nrinen»a  m  Sp.  Pg. 
eonrenienna  =  It.  ronrrnicncti,  eonvenienfUi,  < 
L.  con remV-nf in,  <  conreitl(m(t-)s,  p]ir.,  suitable, 
convenient:  tiee  rvrsrcni/iif.]  If.  A  coming  to- 
gether; assemblage;  conjunction;  joinder. 

Of  tiyrth  she  waa  hyghest  of  degre, 
To  whotn  alte  angelica  did  obedience, 
in  thulides  lyne  which  sprnug  out  of  leaae, 
Ih  wlsuln  idle  verteu  Is  by  iust  rwnueriimet. 

I'oiitimt  /•oeiiw.  etc.  (ed.  Kllnilvall),  p.  «7. 

2.  The  state  or  character  of  Wing  convenient ; 
fitness;  suitableness;  adaptation;  propriety. 

To  delude  ami  question  the  «.nceiM>r«re  of  Divine  Ordl- 
nathina  ta  neither  wiailoin  nor  solielety. 

MM„n,  Klkonoktastea,  xvll. 

3.  Freedom  from  discomfort  or  trouble;  case 
in  use  or  action ;  comfort. 

All 

That  gives  society  Ita  beauty,  strength, 
w,  and  ae 


Tltla  plaoe  that  w  aa  rovde  at  Uie  Uble  of  loaeph  U-  to. 
kenilh  the  place  that  Malheu  fulnldr;  and.  air.  llnu  be 
theae  two  tahlc,  eouivswW,.       .VVWu.  (K.  K.  T.  *.),  L  Hi. 


And  with  his  word  hla  work*  It  eirnrrnitWe, 
tifinuri,  Shcp.  Cat,,  Scpl 

Another  ancient  romance  says  of  lu  hero.  "He 

a  proryd  In  dauueyng  anil  In  songs  that  the  ladlea 
think  were  euNcersiibf*  for  a  nobleman  t*>  conne." 

Strutt.  Spuria  and  Pastimes,  p.  10. 

nable-  (krxn-ve/na-bl),  a.  [<  content  + 
.]    Capable  of  being  convened  or  aaaem- 


ablyt  (kon'v0-na-bli),  adr.  Suitably; 
conveniently.  Lyd^ate. 

convene  (liljl  *lll  ).  •'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  conresMYf, 
ppr.  convening.  [=  F.  conrotir  =  Sp.  cwsrotir 
=  Pg.  oonfir  =  It.  conrrnire,  <  I*.  conrcnire,  come 
together,  join,  fit,  mil,  <  com-,  together,  +  re- 
nlre  —  E.  come.  Cf.  convenient,  and  advrnr. 
tuitcrMme.]  L  intrant.  1.  To  eorae  together; 
meet ;  unite :  said  of  things.  [Rare.] 

The  raja  (of  Ualil]  converge  and  ronrene  in  the  eyea. 

A'eirfun,  Opttcka. 

2.  To  come  together;  meet  in  the  same  place; 
assemble,  as  persons,  usually  for  some  public 
purpose  or  the  promotion  of  some  common  in- 
terest: as,  the  legislature  will  convene  in  Jan- 
uary ;  the  cltixens  coNt  ened  in  the  city  hall. 

On  Wednesday,  that  fatal  day, 

The  people  were  ranrrnina. 
Willit  l  Drou-uM  in  Wiwery  (Child  a  B&VJada,  II.  \ta\ 

-  Syn.  X  To  conirre^iite,  muater,  gather. 

II.  tran».  1 .  To  cause  to  assemblo ;  call  to- 
gether; convoke. 

On  featirala,  at  Uioae  chnrcbea  where  the  Fcaat  of  the 
Patron  Saint  i«  aolenndaed,  the  uiaafcra  ponorne  their 
Quoted  in  BaUtj  Kuat  (E.  H  T.  S.).  p.  llr. 
And  ifcow  the  almurlity  father  of  the  itoda 
Coniwiua  a  ci«incll  lu  the  Moat  aliodea. 

/voe,  tr.  of  Statlua  a  Thebald,  I. 
J^ueid  n^eUngaof  the  whole  company  might  be  con 

■MTV.  a,  i.  m 


2.  To  , 


■  a  public  ■">■! 


to  api>earf  « 
(especially  a  judicial)  offlceroran  official  body. 

By  the  papal  canon  law.  clerka  .  .  .  cannot  tie  i**mmuoi 
tieforc  any  but  an  ecclesiastical  Judge.  A  yiift,  l'arergoti. 
Koker.  whom  the  proctor  knew  rery  well,  .  .  .  waa 
wif  and  aeiit  down  from  the 
TAoeAvray,  PelHlennla,  xvili. 

3.  In  civil  laic,  to  sue.    Raj\aljc  and  TMvrcncc. 
COnvenee  (kon-ve-ne'),  n.    f<  co»r«i<t  +  -«•>,] 
One  convened  or  summoned  with  others. 
[Rare.] 

convener  (kon-vo'n*r),  n.  1.  One  who  convenes 
or  meets  with  others.  [Rare.] 

I  do  reverence  the  ronrencri  I  lit  the  Kymxl  of  I)ort]  for 
their  .  .  .  worth  ami  learning. 

Bp.  Xnuntapu,  Appeal  to  Cieaar,  p.  7U. 

2.  One  who  convenes  or  culls  a  meeting;  in 
Scotland,  one  appointed  to  call  together  an 
organized  body,  a*  a  committee,  of  which  he 
is  generally  chairman:  as,  the  ctmrmcr  of  the 
ue  Mission  t  'ummittee. 
i  f  dainty  Deacoma  ami  ye  douce  Omrenrr*. 

Ilunu,  Brlgt  of  Ayr. 


aoennty,  and  uae. 

Ofiejier,  The  Taak,  IL 

4.  That  which  gives  ease  or  comfort;  that 
which  is  suited  to  wants  or  necessity;  that 
which  is  handy ;  an  accommodation. 

A  man  altera  hU  mind  aa  the  work  proceeda.  and  will 
have  this  or  that  e»niviiieivy  more,  of  which  he  hail  not 
thought  when  lu-  liegiui.  /Ji>rf*»i,  ITvf.  to  Kahle*. 

Tm.le  Inn  a  atrong  Iniliirne*  upon  all  people,  who  have 
found  the  awpct  ,,f  it,  bringing  with  it  ao  many  of  the  Con- 
rernViicca  of  Life  iui  it  doea.    /Muifa'er,  Voya#ee,  II.  i.  116. 

Excellent*  WaxTfl  a  coMrenieiuv .»  They  [the  najrnaa] 
areme<l  create-l  by  Providence  to  liear  tile  heat  and  the 
whipping,  and  make  theae  fine  artlclea  (augar.  coffee,  to. 
i  i  Kiwcr^.n.  Mlac..  p.  1M. 

5.  A  cmivenietit 
article,  as  a  tool,  a  vehicle,  etc. 

What  aport  wouhl  our  old  <uf. ml  aciptalntaiire  make  at 
a  man  packed  up  In  thu  leathern  eiwiretiiwr  with  a  wife 
and  children  !  Oram;  spiritual  kfulxote,  xlL  II. 

6t.  Agreement:  consistency. _ai 
nlence, when  It  ia  convenient:  aa,"do  not 
af  jiour  eunaouiiMce, 
COnvenlencT  (kon-ve'nien-ni),  n.  Same  as  rvm- 
rent^ncf.  [r'oriiierly  common,  but  now  nearly 
obsolete.] 

That  imitation  wherof  m^lry  ia,  hath  the  mart  conne. 
mcscy  to  Nature  of  all  other. 

.Sir  /•.  .SVdney.  Apul.  for  Poetrle. 
Rather  intent  upon  the  end  of  Ood  a  glory  titan  our  ..wn 
concemcNTv.  Jtr. 

You  think  you  were  marry  d 
and  not  for  my  Ctmvcniencv. 

Cawrrtrt,  Way  of  the  Wmlii,  II.  7. 

convenient  (kon-ve'nient).  a.  [<  ME.  ronrr- 
m>n<  =  F.  oonrctMinf  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  conremcnlv,  < 
L.  convcnicn(t-)s,  fit,  suitable,  convenient,  ppr. 
of  contenirc,  come  together,  suit:  see  conrcue, 
and  cf,  covenant,  ult.  a  doublet  of  cwnrcntctaf.] 

1.  Fit;  suitable;  proper;  liecoraiug:  used  alv 
solutely  or  with  fo  or/or. 

Ttioii  wcreaaallodof  theSaraalnra :  and  It  la eonnmtml 
to  a  tloit  to  etc  no  Mete  that  ia  mortalle. 

HamltTilU.  Travel.,  p.  2*X 
At  that  mpar  were  tltel  xneil  ao  well  aa  waa  connnuesf 
In  ao  myghty  a  prince  aa  waa  the  kyngv  Arthur. 

Jferfui  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  ill.  014. 
Feed  nie  with  food  fimreniVi«/*r  me.       Prov.  xxx.  8. 
Neither  luthtnraa,  nor  fooliah  talking,  nor  Jcatlng,  which 
are  nut  eontvniesc.  Eidi.  v.  4. 

2.  Affording  certain  facilities  or  accommo- 
dation :  commodious :  serviceable ;  rendering 
some  act  or  movement  easy  of  performance  or 

it  from  obstruction :  as,  a  very  conre- 
;  a  wm-ntienf  burbor. 

cut  alwvi)  each  other,  twine  higher 
Mine  lower  In  the  able  ol  the  Hock  :  here  were  conivwicnf 
Staira  cut  !•  >r  the  easier  coramunlcation  betwixt  the  upper 
"  nether  Itegiona. 

.Vnumfreff,  Aleppo  to  Jeniaalem,  p.  Us. 
Exchange  may  be  often  mynrvnicnt ;  and,  on  the  other 
haud,  the  cash  purchuae  may  lie  often  more  roMrewi'mf. 

i).  WV-fcr.  Speech  mi  Tariff,  April,  ls»4. 


2.  With  ease;  without  trouble  or  difficulty. 

lie  aought  how  he  might  conarniVof/y  betray  hlni 

Stark  xiv.  II. 

Conventt  (kon  venf),  r.  [<  L.  fosrrslw*.  pp. 
of  convcnire,  come  together:  see  ciifirfw/1,]  I. 
infrarw.  1,  To  meet;  concur. 

All  our  turgeooa 
Conmaf  lu  their  tiehi»,f. 

H*a«,  rttvl  PI,,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

2.  To  serve;  agree;  be  convenient  or  suitable. 
When  that  la  ^""'"n  ■,n||})'!^•^e,l  ,imr  rvnml'- 
Of  o'unea^aoui',,,,'n  ""'I&IX*.,  T.  N..  v  I 

II.  frarts.  1.  To  call  together;  convoke;  con- 
vene. 

By  secret  messcngera  1  did  contvnf 
The  English  cbiefet nines  all. 

Mir.  /or  Maft..  p.  em 

There  were  reuulred  the  whole  number  of  aruentie  and 
one.  In  determining  the  going  to  «  arre.  in  adding  to  a 
Cltle,  or  the  reuaniiea  of  the  Temple,  or  In  rrmuenftisji  tlw 
ordlnarie  ludgea  of  the  Tnbea. 

1'urrhai,  IMgrlniage,  p.  Ut. 

2.  To  call  before  a  judge  or  tribunal. 

What  he  with  his  oath. 
And  all  probation,  will  make  tip  full  clear. 
Whenaoever  he's  conrvafed.  M.  for  M„  T.  1. 


Even  this  ntomlm 
incil,  v< 

Oinrwn/aif  for  auoie  lands  he  held,  suppos  d 


Before  the  common  council, 


lining  llalfato- 

ppos  d 
*'onf,  Lady  s  Trial,  ii.  « 


rpl.ii;^. 

And  letters  misaive  were  dlsjiatched  lnci>ntinent]y.  to 
concent  Mr.  t-ottnn  liefore  the  infamous  High  CVjmniiasion 
Court.  C.  Matkrr,  Mag.  I  hrls..  111.  1. 

convent  Ckon'vent),  n.  [<  OF.  eoitmtt,  cores  t 
(>  ME.  cwrcNf.q.  v.),  F.  convent  —  Pr.  coreitf, 
coven  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  court?"  to,  <  L.  evmretif**, 
a  meeting,  assembly,  union,  company,  ML.  a 
convent,  <  evmrenire,  pp.  conrrntu*,  meet  toge- 
ther: see  cowresf.]  If.  A  meeting  or  an  as- 
sembly. 

These  eleven  witch ca  beginning  to  dance  (which  Is  ao 


2.  An  association  or  a  community  of  persons 
devoted  to  religious  life  and  meditation ;  a  so- 
ciety of  monks  or  nuns.  The  term  is  popu- 
larly limited  to  such  associations  of  women. 

One  of  our  coureisf,  and  hut  |th«  duke's]  confessor. 

Ska*.,  M.  for  II..  Iv.  3. 


3.  A  house  occupied  by  such  a 
abbey;  a  monastery  or  nunnery.  The  part*  of  a 
convent  ore:  (t)  the  church ;  (I)  the  choir,  or  that  por- 
of  the  church  in  which  the  meniliers  say  the  itailr 

:.  In  which 


When  we  apeak  of  fiotiltl.  s  of  the  anal,  it  Is  Iwil  a  con 
eeniesu*  mode  of  ciptvaal.a,  to  denote  different  elasaes  of 
IU  acta.  Jfieorf,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  SIJ. 

3.  Opjiortutie;  favorable:  as,  a  foiircMiciif  hour. 

When  a  cr-neeiiienf  day  waa  come,  .  .  .  Herod  on  hla 
birthday  made  a  supper.  Mark  ft  H, 

When  I  have  a  rnnrrafcnf  season,  I  will  call  for  thee. 

Acts  xxlv.  2f», 

4.  At  hand:  easily  accessible;  readily  obtained 
or  found  when  wanted:  handy.  [CoBoq.] 

iMmiinate  heretics  used  to  lie  brought  thllher  contvm'ent 
for  burning  ban!  by,  J'AitfJcrny,  Vanity  I'air,  ill, 

conveniently  (kon-ve'nient-li),  nrir.  1.  Fitly: 
suitably;  with  adaptation  to  the  desired  end 
or  effect;  as,  the  house  was  not  conveniently 
situated  for  a  trade 


;  (Si  the  chapter-house,  a  place  of  meeting, 
the  community  hustneaa  la  discussed :  <«)  the  cells ;  <:.) 
the  refectory ;  <S1  the  ilormltory ;  (7)  the  Infirmary :  (»)  the 
parlor,  for  the  reception  of  visitors ;  («)  the  Horary  ;  ( 10) 
the  trcaaury:  (11)  tile  cloister :  (12)  the  crypt  Cit'A.  IHrl, 
COn#Bntical  (kon-ven'ti-kal),  <i.    [<  etmrewf  + 

-too/.]    ( )f  or  belonging  to  a  convent  Conven- 

tical  prior,  an  atdiot. 
conventicle  (kon-ven'ti-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  cvmres- 
tienl  =  F.  cwnrcsficsifc  =  Sp.  conventienlo  =  Pg. 
coarrsjftctti'o  =  It .  conventicolo,  <  L.  coirrcs  ticulnm, 
a  meeting,  placo  of  meeting.  Ml.,  esp.  a  meeting 
of  heretics,  dim.  of  conventue,  a  meeting:  see 
ponircn',  n.]  1.  An  assembly  or  gathering;  es- 
pecially,  a  secret  or  unauthorized  gathering  for 
the  puqiose  of  religious  worship. 

ren/.cWaTo^mTif'ub'Hjc"  '"""""Tj^iA'vt"!^*. 

Tlie  people  were  assembled  bit  liber  in  those  hallowed 
places  diillcatc  to  tlu  lr  g.Nls.  In  ntuao  Ihey  had  yet  no 
largo  halles  or  places  of  c,wiiesi/tc/e. 

/'uircnAnui.  Arte  of  Eng  Poeale.  p  ti. 

It  bebovcth  that  the  place  where  (Jod  shall  be  served  ta- 
ttle whole  Church  lie  a  public  place,  for  the  avoiding  of 
prtry  nrarvnrirfra.  Hutktr,  Ecrlra.  Polity,  v.  li 

1  In  v  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  all  concent iW//  of 
men  wlwataoevur.  Autift,  rarergon. 

Specifically — 2.  In  Great  Britain,  a  meeting 
of  dissenters  from  the  established  church  for 
religious  worship.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  English 
writers  ami  in  English  xtatutea.  It  was  especially  applied, 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  to  the  secret  meetings  for  rrli- 
■ilieldbythef 


liT 

in  any  Presbyterian  coweeafKile  what 
ittend  such  a  cnem/iefe  in  the  open 
M«mul«v.  HUt,  Eng.,  .1. 


Courtship,  ami  such  fair  ostcnts  of  love 
As  sliaU  conremrntiy  Income  you  there. 

aSAdat,,    K,  of  \  1( 


An  act 
It  death  to  . 
ever,  and  even  to  attcm 
air. 

3.  A  building  in  which  r< 
conventicles  are  held. 

In  lull. 

Court,  theatre,  cenresfsrVc.  or  shop. 

HWasrwrtA,  Prelude.  vtL 
Permission  to  erect,  at  tlielr  own  expenac,  a  church  or 
other  rellgtoiu  cosnvrifiWe. 

K.  Andrrtm,  Hawaiian  Islands,  p.  17*. 

4t.  Connection;  following;  party. 
II.  8.    hiroViestscr,'"'l'hn'U''  "'d//ooSr!''Ec^W|^yWvtL  t 
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conventicle 

Conventicle  Act,  an  English  nutate  of  lero  (22  Charles 
II, ,  e.  1),  which  forbade  the  assembling  of  five  or  more  pcr- 


]  24  1 


conventual 


t  over  sixteen  years  of  age  at  any  meeting  or  «w 
dele  far  tbo  eicrdseol  religion  in  any  other  manner  than 
according  to  (he  liturgy  and  practice  ol  (he  Church  of 
Englaml. 

conventicle  (kon-ven'ti-kl),  r.  t'.;  pret.  and  pii. 
eonmticitti,  ppr.  owrndWuio-.  [<  eonrcntiele, 
*.]  To  rjelotiejtoorraeetinaeonventielo;  prac- 
tise the  holding  of  conventicles  for  religious 
worship.  [Bare.] 

C-urenf  iWoi.r  ecbool*,  .  .  ,  Ml  up  ami  (aught  aecretlr 
by  faoatlca.  .SWA,  Work*.  V.  L 

conventider  (kcm-ven'ti-kler),  n.  One  who 
support*  or  frequents  conventicles;  specifical- 
ly,  a  Scottish  Covenanter. 

Baring  run  a  mile  through  audi  illOlcnH  place*,  be  was 
u,nl(e  apetit,  ami  (lie  nmventicim  han(  at  hi*  heels. 

Sirtfl.  Memoir  of  ('apt  Crelehluu. 

convention  (kcm-ven'shon),  n.  f=  D.  hmm- 
tie  =  U.  eoHvenllim  =  Thaii.  aWtrafios,  <  F.  enn- 
rention  =  8p.  mt, i enru m  —  Vg.  eimreneSo  —  It. 
roMvuntmr,  <  L.  conrcn  fso(n-),  a  meeting,  agree- 
ment, covenant,  <  rvmrcsirr,  pp.  roirrcrifioi,  meet, 
agree :  see  twvreit*.]  1.  The  act  of  coming  to- 
gether; coalition; 

Tho  MinlHU  or  associations  of  several  particle,  of 
blatter  mo,  ' 


kmq  to^hijeOtnm, ■»  wait  adopt  axaa»>  murniimt  conTentionaliat  (kon-veii'ahon-al-istj.  n.  [< 
hlch  will  abbreviate  such  an  account  aa  we  hate  lust    „.,„,.  7  jT        V    v    <w  "„r       >!  . 

iven.  J.  7Vo*r*rid.re,  New  Physic*,  p V    «"•«*»'•»«»'  +  -Mrt.J    1.  One  who  adhere*  to 


given. 
Vet 


nnmfion*  are  indlapciiaabla  to  art 


entlonal  usages ;  a  formalist. — 3.  Onewbo 


7.  In  cirit  Juic. 


»s  •iu>'lt   tu  gi|,  — — 

simfiMit,  l'octs  of  America,  p  «r,  adheres  to  a  convention  or  treaty. — 3.  [<vtj».] 
i)  In  general,  the  agreement  of   In,f,'-  *.*"'•.  »  naine  assumed  by  the  more  radi- 


several  persons,  who  by  a  common  act  of  the  wiU   ?*' '*:tion1  of  the  pemoeratle-RepubUcan  part 
ioir  Wal  relations,  for  the  purpose   '  ' 
obligation  or  of  extin- 


2.  Agatl 
aembly. 

We  hold  a 

Tennyson.  Princess,  Iv. 
Specifically —3.  A  formal,  recognized,  or  statu- 
tory meeting  or  assembly  of  meu  for  civil  or  re- 
ligious purposes;  particularly,  an  assembly  of 
delegates  or  representatives*  for  consultation 
on  important  concerns,  civil,  political,  or  re- 
ligious, (a)  In  (he  United  State.,  In  particular:  (1)  A 
body  of  delegate*  enlivened  for  (he  formation  or  revfalon 
of  a  e>iii«U(q(lon  of  government,  aa  of  a  state :  called  a 


tmililutumal  m»rew(ion<  which  see  .— i-r — irffliiffnasrt 
(It)  A  mocdng  nf  delegate*  of  a  political  party,  to  nooif- 
n*te  candidate*  for  national.  State,  or  local  office*,  and  to 
formulate  Its  principles  of  action.  Stale  nominating  con- 
vention* arose  alioilt  taSA,  auperaedlng  IcgUlative  cancuaea. 
Ttie  lint  national  conreotkin  U>  aelect  preUitentUI  candl- 
datea  waa  held  by  the  AntlinaKUilr  partjr  In  Ilaltlmnr*  In 
September,  1831,  and  all  prealdcnual  nonilnadona  have 
aii«  been  made  b>  aucb  cooTentlona,  (.1)  A  meeting  of 
rvpreteiitativeB  of  a  riadoual,  Stale,  or  other  gi'lleral  aa. 
aoclatinfi,  or  of  a  nnmbei  of  |wr»>na  having  a  common  ui- 
tercat,  for  ttw  promotion  of  any  common  object.  (4)  Tbo 
triennial  aaaelubly  of  tbe  Froteatartt  KpUcopal  rtittrch. 
called  tbe  GVnenu  foarenfum,  eonbtlng  of  live  Home  of 
Blahopa  ami  Uie  flouae  of  Clerical  and  Ijiy  Ueputiea  ;  also, 
(be  annual  aaaembl  r  of  each  dioceae.  col  In  I  a  ifi'oreairn  ron- 
am/ion.  (6)  lean.  ]  In  ftr«rh  hi*  ,  (lie  anvercign  oatembly, 
calli  il  •la.-ciftcaily  the  .VoMaaaf  r<mr»>i/ioii.  which  aal  from 
Beplember  Slat,  1T»2,  Ut  Ocbilier  Sdth.  17*6,  and  gorerne«l 
France  after  abolishing  royalty,  (c)  In  ureal  rtritain,  an 
rtlrawliiiary  aaaemldy  of  (he  eaUtea  of  the  realm,  held 


■  king «  writ,  aa  the  anaelribly  which  rat, 
to  (h*  (lirone  (alao  known 


I'nlrerally  of 
(Of  (ha 


—  (be  ConrenfioN 
!  or  *Vw  rWiamen/)  ami  that  which  declared 
to  have  been  abdicated  by  Jame>  II.   (d()  In 
idge,  England,  a  clerical  eoart 
and  fellowa  of  a  college  aittbig 
— 1  ««  I>a»s  Judgment  on  offendera 
againn  in*  lawa  of  aobemeaa  and  rliaallty. 

4.  An  agreement  or  contract  between  two  par- 
ties ;  specifically,  in  di}ilomttcvf  an  agreement 
or  arrangement  previous  to  a  definitive  treaty. 
A  nu/irary  amerofion  la  a  treaty  made  between  the  com- 
manilera  of  two  oppuaing  armiea  concerning  (be  terren  on 
which  a  temporary  oaatatl. >n  of  hoaUlltiea  ihall  take  place 
between  tlietn. 

So  to  (be  'Change,  ami  there  bough(  SU.  worth  of  Ihlnga 
for  Mr*.  Knipp,  my  Valentine,  which  In  pretty  to  ape  how 
my  wife  I*  Mm  to  conrenfion  with  me  (hat  whatever  I 
do  give  to  anybody  elac,  1  ahall  give  hi  r  a>  mtlrli. 

friV,  IMary,  Ut  so. 

And  Drat  of  all,  It  Is  worth  while  to  not*  (bat  liroperly 
(lie  word  Treaty  a  appllnl  etclualvely  Ut  pollUcol  and  com- 
nierclal  ohjecta:  while  tbe  lea*  pretention*  though  longer 
denouilnaUoll  of  Co»renl.on  U  heali.wed  on  ■pcclal  agriH-. 
menu  of  all  kind* -aa,  for  iiutance.  Inurnalloiial  arrangc- 
men(a  about  poatogo,  t»legrn|ilia,  or  literary  right*. 

MarJruMw.1  *  Haq. 

Tbe  unit  thing  I*  true  of  trestle*  of  poa.  c  aa  -if  all  other 
tamnttlitmt,  tliat  they  are  of  no  validity  wlwre  tha  govern, 
ment  execeda  it*  cumlittitUinal  power*  in  making  (hem. 

s'laaVy,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  |  jsi. 

5.  General  agreement;  tacit  understanding: 
common  consent,  as  the  foundation  of  aenstom, 
an  institution,  or  the  like. 

A  useful  coniwnf&n  gradually  restricted  the  arbitrary 

Itaae  Taylirr,  The  Alphabet,  I,  66. 

Incapable 


f  too- 

ic  rule*  of  atH'lal 

exxxix.  r*i. 


detennine  their  legal  relations,  for  the 
either  of  creating 

guishingone.  (ft)  Ina  narrower  sense,  the  agree- 
ment of  several  tiersons  in  one  and  the  same 
act  of  will  resulting  in  au  obligation  between 
them.  Convention  of  estates,  tlie  meeting  of  tbo  ea- 
Utea of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  before  (tie  union  wi(h  Kng- 
l*ft*l,  upon  any  special  occasion  or  emergency.  These  eon. 
vendons  consisted  of  any  nutulier  of  the  estate*  that  might 
lie  suddenly  called  tog  other,  without  (lie  necessity  of  a  for- 
mal ciUtion  such  as  was  reipilred  in  summoning  a  regu. 
lar  i*irll»iuen(.  -  Convention  of  royal  burgha,  the  year 
ly  meeting  held  In  Edinburgh  by  cmmUulnnor*  from  tbe 
royal  burghs,  (o  treat  of  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the 
common  good  of  the  burghs,  Their  deliberations  are  In 
general  directed  to  matter*  of  no  public  importance.— 
Convention  treaty,  a  treaty  entered  into  between  dif- 
ferent stales,  under  which  (hey  severally  bind  themselves 
to  otwerve  certain  stipulations  coiiUlncd  In  the  treaty  - 
Joint  convention,  in  die  l  uKed  states,  a  meeting  In  one 
bod^  of  both  be ancbe,  of  Congress  or  of  i  — 


the 


tring  several  years  i 
ing  1808.  They  had  previous]  v  al 
title  of  ''Friends  of  the  People." 
conventionality  (kpn-vcti-Bbon-al'i-ti),  «. ;  pi. 
mnn-Htitmaliti**  (-tir.).  (<  nmrtmt&nai  +  ift/.] 
The  character  of  being  conventional  as  op- 
posed to  natural;  artificiality;  aeon 
custom,  form,  term,  principle,  etc. 


It  Is  strong  and  sturdy  writing;  and  breaks  up  a  ahoU 
legion  of  naiimtruntufn-M*.  Lamb,  To  Coleridge 


Jatlonal 

San  alsivo,  3. 

conventional  (kon-ven'shnn-al),  a.  [=  D.  »<m- 
rrnfiVmcW  =  (i,  eoMrntumrll  —  Dan.  A'onrcn- 
tionel,  <  F.  evnrcHtioHHrl  =  Pr.  ctmrrntioNat  = 
Bp.  Fg.  eonifHriimal  =  It.  eonren:umtilf,  <  LL. 
Wnrcsftosn/fg,  pertaining  to  an  agreement,  <  1j. 
conrrsfiV^n-),  an  agreement:  see  cosre-M fion.] 
1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  convention,  or 
formal  meeting  of  delegates. 

I  know  that  what  he  haa  nasi  will  be  illldrrsbjod  aa  ill- 
tlmallng.  at  least,  that  thl*  <Vnre,i/,o«nf  movement  of 

siaaippl]  politicians. 

Ouoletl  ill  11.  con  UulM  a  John  C.  Calhoun,  p.  Sit. 

9.  Stipulated ;  covenanted ;  established  bv 
agreement. — 3.  Arbitrarily  selected,  fixed,  or 
determined:  as,  a  Qtmrrntitynal  sign. — 4.  Aris- 
ing out  of  custom  or  usage;  sanctioned  by 
general  concurrence;  depending  on  usage  or 
tacit  agreement;  not  existing  from  any  natu- 
ral growth  or  necessity ;  generally  aecepteil  or 
observed;  formal. 

I  too  easily  saw  through  the  varnlsb  of  cmrrntional  re. 
flnenient.       Jf<tcjr-  fnllrr.  Woman  in  l»thCent.,  p.  Hi, 


.  ,ry  well  in  their  proper  plow, 
but  (hey  shrivel  at  (he  (uiw  h  of  nalure  llkesiubble  In  (he 
Ore,  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  1«S. 

Conventionalization  (kon-ven'shon-al-i-za'- 
shgn),  ».  [<  cfimmtiomilhr  +  -rfi'w'.J  The 
act  or  tho  result  of  conventionalizing. 

The  trim  of  tbe  doors  Is  alao  In  enameled  wood.  Bated 
and  .«rv«l  will,  (be  shell  ornaments,  which  is  a  cowren- 
fHaus/lsan^n  from  (he  llooeysuckle  of  (be  <lre**a 

Art  Joe,  IV.  44. 

conventionalize  (kon-ven  'shgn-al-iz).  r.  t.; 
pret.  and  pp.  conrenlumali&il,  ppr.  roiirrittioti- 
"-''--'••</.  [(  ctmrmtUmal  + -ize.J  1.  To  render 
conventional ;  bring  tinder  the  influence  of  con- 
ventional rules;  render  observant  of  the  forms 
and  precedents  of  society .  .Specifically — 2.  In 
the  fiHP  art*,  to  render  or  rejiresi-nt  in  a  con- 
ventional manner — that  is,  either  by  exact  ad- 
herence to  a  rule  or  in  a  : 
incompleto  and  simplified. 

The  fact  la.  neither  Heave*  nor  figure*]  are  idealized, 
hat  both  are  <*mrmli,malitrd  on  tho  same  principle*,  and 
In  (he  aoiue  way.  tin  Aim 

conventionally  (kun-vcn'shon-tU-i),  <m>.  In  a 
conventional  manner. 

I  should  bare  ropl  led  to  this  question  by  some  thing  run- 
rrnliimaUv  vague  and  potlbt. 

ChartntU  /front/,  Jane  Eyre,  siv. 

conventional?  (k<m-ven'shgn-a-ri),  a.  [<  rv>n- 
renlion  +  -arji.]  Acting  under  contract;  set- 
tied  by  covenant  or  stipulation;  conventional: 
as,  cw»i-«i/io««ry  tenants. 

In  tbe  esse  of  the  peculiar  eoseenf  %/mary  holding*  of  the 
Cornish  mining  country,  where  (lie  tenant  haa  an  Inherit- 
able interna,  but  must  lie  re  admitted  every  aeven  years, 
aouielhlng  like  proof  of  a  Celtic  origin  is  attainable 

F.  JWorl.  IjUld  Una,  p.  SM.  App. 


There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  U»wr  feelings  which 
are  natural  from  (hose  which  are  ftmreiuuwwf,  except  by 
an  appeal  (o  «rs(  i^inciples. 

"•  */"-«cer,  SocUl  SUtic*,  p.  I»), 
The  very  earliest  dialed,  are  as  esclosively  coweeniiosio/  COnVentlOU-COin  (kon-Ten'shon-koin),  H.    1.  A 
a*  the  latest;  the  savage  lias  no  keener  sense  of  etynio-    German  coin  adopted  bv  most  of  the  (iermun 
Ingteal  connection  than  the  man  of  higher  civilization. 

■  Ai'tney,  life  and  Growth  of  Uog.,  p.  317. 

Speeiflcally —  5.  In  the  fine  ortg,  depending  on 
accepted  models  or  traditions,  irrespective  of 
independent  study  of  nature;  traditionally  or 
purisosely  doviating  from  natural  forms,  al- 
though property  retaining  tho  principles  which 

underlie  them:  as,  the  conventional  forms  of  convention  dollar  (kgn-ven'Bhon-dol'|r),  ». 

Same  as  conrrnfloN^oln,  2. 
conventlonist  (kon-ven'ahou-ist),  si.    [<  con- 
renfioH  +  -4«f.]    One  who  makes  a  bargain  or 


states  in  1783.  A  Cologne  mark  of  silver,  13 
loths  6  grains  fine,  was  coined  lu  rix-dollara. 
— 2.  A  Herman  coin  struck  according  (o  a  con- 
vention of  1867  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
other  states.  A  mint  pound  or  500  grams  of 
tine  silver  was  coined  into  30  thalcrs  or  52f 
gulden. 


birds,  beasts,  flowers,  etc.,  in  heraldry  and  on 
coins.— 6.  In  fair,  resting  in  actual  contract: 
as,  the  rwnrv-sfiosinf  relation  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, as  distinguished  from  the  implied  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  use  and  occupation,  incurred 
by  occupying  another's  laud  without  agree - 


contract.  [Rare.] 

The  buyer  (if  It  be  bat  a 
forth  with  tbe 
bo  view,  hla 


sorry  | 

.f  Into 


i  -tcbaise)  , 


Con eeiiriiisirtf  services  reserved  by  teni 
made  out  of  the  crown  or  knights  aerviei 
Sir  M.  It, if-  Hist,  t 
Conventional  estates,  tbo**  frecholc 
tanoe  ,4-  estates  for  life,  which  are  creab 
acts  id  the  imrties,  in  con(raills(liK-t!ot 


r-  h  [|]>.  -i  grunts 

ora.  Law  of  Eng. 
>,  not  of  luheri- 
d  by  the  ei|»rv*s 
to  those  which 


are  legal,  and  arise  from  tbe  operation  and  construction 
of  law.- Conventional  obligations,  obii, 
lug  from  (lie  actual  agreement  ol  partiea,  in 
tlon  to  natural  or  legal  obligations, 

conventionalism  (koti-von'shon-al-izm),  a.  [< 

conventional  +  -mjh.J   1.  Adherence  or  the  ' 
deney  to  adhere  to  conventional 
lat ions,  and 
malism. 


.  .  a*  tf  ho  waa  going  along 
with  him  to  Hyde  1'ark  Corner  to  fight  a  duel. 

.Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey, 

conventual  (kon-ven'tu-al),  a.  ami  «.    [aa  K. 

co«r«MfsW==Pf.'8p.  Pg.'eoitrrnfMtil  =  It.  costni- 
tuale,  <  ML.  eonrentnalis,  <  eonrentiu,  a  convent : 
']   I.  a.  Belonging  to  a  convent; 
:  as,  conrentual  priors. 
The  Ahlmt  and  monkea  eonttnttuall. 

fiuul,  ■■/  /  ,i.-c-  m.i y  (E.  E.  T.  •*.).  I.  -ttlll. 

ronrenruaf  regularity.  raisrsrrov. 
Conventual  church,  the  church  atUcbed  or  lielonglng 


DM  peart  b  by  nature  *  ttery  creature,  i 
Ing  ilow-n  hbt  spoataneous  feeling*  to  thi 
ceniesfion.  .V.  A  lUt. 

6.  A  customary  rule,  regulation,  or  require- 
ment, or  sueh  nUcs  collectively;  something 
more  or  less  arbitrarily  established,  or  required 


by  common  consent  or 
ality ;  a  precedent. 

In  order  to  den. 

sof 


,  along  the 
of  tbe  rate 


i  to  tile  poin(  of  conrenfionafurm  which 
Is  not  based  upon  lasting  rules, 

Stfttmtn,  Vict,  Poets,  p.  1R« 
Omrrnlionalitm,  Indeeil,  h  the  modern  name  for  that 
which  aunds  here  forth*  opposite  of  religion  ;  and  wo  can 
Judge  from  this  In  what  way  relnU.n  Itself  w»» conceive. I. 
for  the  opposite  of  cnneenyinsialism  Is  freshness  of  feeling 
enthusiasm.  J.  It,  .Sfc/cU.  Sat.  Religion,  p.  Ifj. 

2.  That  which  is  received  or  established  bv  con- 
vention or  agreement ;  a  conventional  phrase, 
form,  ceremony,  etc. ;  something  depending  on 
conventional  rules  and  precepts. 

We  mm!  be  content  with  tbe  rvuovnfHwfieuls  of  vile 
solid  knot*  and  lumps  of  marble,  instead  of  tbe  gulden 
flood  which  encircle*  tbisfair  buman  face  with  lu  waving 
mystery.  Auakm, 


In 

not  like 
of  a  aec< 
land, 


pen  IUly  .  .  .  even  a  mrtroiMditaxi  church  w«s 
to  reach,  in  |»int  of  mere  sire,  to  (be  incasui, 
jnd-elasa  cathedral  or  cmtfHtual  rAitecA  in  fa, 
cu  in  Normandy.  K.  A.  Vmman,  Venice,  p.  HT. 

Conventual  mass.  See  uisrsi. 

H.  n.  1.  One  who  lives  in  a 
monk  or  a  nun. 

The  venerable  .x.nivj,/ua/.   Aiidimm,  Spectator.  No. 
2.  [cop.]  A  member  of  ono  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Franciscan  order,  the  other 
being  the  Olwervants.    See  t'liiunitcaf 
live  Lb  convent*,  bdlow  a  mitigated  rule,  wear 
habit  and  cowl,  and  do  not  go  barefooted 

Tbe  Franciscans  .  .  .  bad  so  fax  swerved  from  the  ohli- 
istlone  of  their  institute,  which  interdicted  the  |»s«es 
sion  id  pmpertvof  any  dex-riptlon.  tlmt  they  ,.wiie,l  large 
estate*  .  Those  who  ludlllgrd  In  this  latitude  were 
called  nmirnioili.  while  tbe  comparatively  unall  uum- 


Tllev 

black 
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conventual 

ber  whosSit  tb«  strictest  construction  on  tho  rnl»  of  their 
order  were  denominated  obacrvante*,or  brethren  of  the 
observance,  /"rwcott.  Pod.  and  Is*.,  a  o. 

converge  (kon-verj'),  r.j  pret.  and  pp.  contcrg- 
ed,  ppr.  conrerging.  [=  F.  conrrrgtr  —  Sp.  Pg. 
cost'crow  =  It.  etmvergere,  <  LL.  conrergere,  in- 
cline together,  <  L.  cow-,  together,  +  rergere, 
incline,  turn,  bend:  see  rrrpc,  r.  Cf.  dirrri/e.] 
I.  mtraiw.  To  tend  to  meet  in  a  point  or  line; 
incline  and  approach  nearer  together,  as  two 
or  more  lines  in  tho  same  plane  which  are  not 
parallel,  or  two  plane*  which  are  not  parallel ; 
tend  to  meet  if  prolonged  or  continued ;  figur- 
atively, to  tend  or  lead  to  a  common  result, 
,  etc. :  opposed  to  diverge. 

w,  feature*  Join, 


The  mountains  nmiyrj*  Into  a  single  rttlgc.  Jt/ernm. 

From  whatever  side  we  commence  the  Investigation,  our 
naths  alike  eoncer*re  toward  the  principle  of  which  ChU 
theory  lof  equity]  U  a  development, 

//.  Spencer,  Social  Malica,  p.  41KI. 

As  the  tree  grows,  the  outer  leaves  diverge,  and  get  far- 
ther from  the  tree  and  from  each  other ;  and  two  rtirenil- 
tits  that  have  once  diverged  never  nmivro*  and  grow  to- 
gether again.  »'.  K.  (Vi/ord,  Lectures,  I.  Hi. 


i  to  approach,  or  meet  in  a 


II.  trant.  To 
poinU 

>'>■'.  on  observing  what  happens  when  the  axes  of  the 
two  eyes  are  ronceroej  on  all  object.  It  will  he  perceived 
that  we  become  conscious  of  the  space  It  occupies,  and  of 
the  closely-environing  space,  with  much  more  dUtlnctne** 
than  w  e  are  conscious  of  any  other  space. 

II.  Spencer,  Prill,  of  Psychol.,  f  119. 

To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  tho  hehavtour 
plates  In  eonvrrvinq  polartMd  light,  a  polarising 
lus  constructed  by  ltahoau.  Is  employed. 

tonimW,  Light  (trans.),  p.  Sti. 

convergence,  convergency  (kon-v6r'jens,  -jen- 
si),  n.;  pL,  convergences,  convergencies  (-jen-eoz, 
-sis).  [<  F.  eotuergence  (sz  Sp.  Pg.  conrcrgen- 
<-Ki  =  It.  conrergcH:a),  <  concergent :  see  conrvr- 
gent.]  1.  The  character  or  fact  of  converging; 
tendency  to  one  point ;  the  fact  of  meeting  in 
a  point. —  2.  In  math.:  (a)  The  gradual  and 
indefinite  approximation  of  the  sum  of  an  infi- 
nite scries  toward  a  finite  value.  (6)  The  sca- 
lar part  of  tho  result  of  performing  upon  any 
vector  function  the  operation 

itz  dy  at 
It  Is  so  called  because,  It  the  vector  function  be  consid- 
ered as  representing  the  velocity  and  direction  of  a  flow. 
Ing  fluid,  the  surface  integral  of  this  function  over  a  closed 
surface,  or  the  ttow  Inward  through  thai  surface,  Is  equal 
to  tlie  volume  Integral  of  the  convergence  within  the 
surface.  See  curt.  -Circle  of  convergence,  a  circle  so 
drawn  in  the  plane  whose  points  represent  all  imaginary 
valura  of  the  variable  that  all  the  points  within  it  repre- 
*  sent  values  for  which  a  given  series  is  convergent,  and  all 
point*  without  it  represent  points  for  which  the  series 
b  divergent.  But  of  points  on  tho  clreumfcronce  of  the 
circle,  some  are  generally  of  one  class  ami  some  of  the 
other  —  Magnetic  polnta  of  convergence.  See  may- 
Merle. 

convergent  (kfm-ver'j«;nt),  a.  and  n.    [<  F. 

convergent  =  8p.  Pg.  It/rvHircrflf-sfr-,  <  IJ*.  con- 
tergenU-)»,  ppr.  of  conrergere :  see  converge. ~] 
I.  a.  Tending  to  meet  or  actually  meeting  in 
a  point;  approaching  each  other,  as  two  lines; 
flguratlvelv,  tending  to  a  common  result,  con- 
efiMion,  etc.:  as,  convergent  lines; 


IMS 

is  a  converging  series  for  ait  values  of  ar.  But 

x  +  {  i»  >  1  is  +  J  g«  +  |  r»,  ate, 

is  only  converging  for  a  value  of  x  whose  modulus  Is  less 
than  unity.  Also  called  ewireryrnf  ttrtet. 
conversable  (kon-ver'sa-bl),  a.  [<  F.  conreT- 
tuble  —  8p.  conversable  as  Pg.  eonrerwarel  =  It, 
convermMe,  <  ML.  conrersaot'fts,  <  L.  evnrersari, 
converse:  see  eoaxrrw1,  r.]  1.  Qualified  for 
conversation,  or  disposed  to  converse;  ready 
in  or  inclined  to  mutual  communication  of 
thoughts;  sociable;  communicative. 

The  ladys  here  are  very  amrrrmUe.  and  the  religious 
women  not  si  all  reserv'd.    »Wy>i,  Diary,  May  XI,  l»tn. 
Your  Intervals  of  time  to  spend 
With  so  conversnWe  a  friend. 
Steift,  Reason  for  not  Building  at  Drsplcr'a  Hill. 
Mra  HardcH  let  Imtgtmrs  to  many 
tlemen,  with  grcst  profit,  but  never 
Hons  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

Welril*,  Pickwick,  lvii. 

2\.  Capable  of  being  conversed  with;  open  to 
conversation. 

Kings  should  not  always  act  tho  king :  that  la,  should  be 
Ju.t,  and  mil  sweetness  with  greatness,  and  be  ronrernWe 
by  good  men,  /Vnn,  No  Cross.  So  Crown.  II. 

Also  written  eonrcrafrfc. 
conversableness  (kon-ver'sa-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  conversable;  disposition  or 
readiness  to  converse ;  sociability;  affability. 
Conver&ably  (kiin-ver'sa-bli),  adv.  1.  In  a  con- 
versable manner;  affably. — St.  In  conversa- 
tion; colloquially. 

Xor  it  there  any  people,  either  in  the  Island,  or  on  the 
Continent,  that  speaks  It  Ipnstine  Ureekl  conrersoWji. 

lluwrll,  Letters,  L  L  K. 

conversance,  conversancy  (kon'  ver-eans,  -**n- 
si),  n.  eosecTsasf :  see  -osre,  -osry.]  The 
state  of  being  conversant;  familiarity;  familiar 
intercourse  or 


Noo  .  .  .  persoun 
if  a  bee  foonde  of  go 
can.  a 


converse 

shalbe  admitted  onto  this  Glide  1 


Be  ye  holy  In  all 

The  hunters  ami 
called  to  graver  eontermlion 

A.  W.  l>ijv 

2.  Familiar  intercourse 


r  goode  name  and  tame,  of  good 
In  tils  demeanour,  and  of  goode  rule. 

English  SiLfs  (E.  K.  T.  8.X  P-  100. 
of  ««e«*Uion.     1  Pet  t  14. 


If  int.  Church  of  Eng., 
intimate  aeqUi 

It  has  been  my  study  still  to  please  those  women 
Thai  fell  within  my  coowrsiMiow. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park.  IL  X 
Conrermlim.  when  they  come  Into  the  worldjSoon  gives 
them  a  becoming  assurance.  Lcctt,  Education. 

3|.  Familiar  acquaintance  from  using  or  study- 
ing. 

Much  coftrersalMm  In  books.  Boron. 
4.  Informal  interchange  of  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents by  spoken  words;  informal  or  familiar 
talk.    [Now  the  most  general  use  of  the  wont .  1 

line  of  the  best  rules  for  rvnrersatien  Is  never  to  say  a 
tiling  which  any  of  the  company  can  reasonably  wish  wo 
bad  rather  left  unsaid. 


Wise,  cultivated,  genial  eonrerso/ion  is  the  last  flower  of 
civlllratlon,  and       hestresult  »WchU'*  has  to  offer  us 


6.  A 

Kl 


Mlsc  .  p.  WO. 
for  conversation,  especially  on 
;  a  conversazione. 


[Hare.] 

The  greater  numlier  of  Its  stories  embody  such  passages 
In  the  personal  history  of  Iho  eminent  men  and  women 
of  Europe  as  the  author  cam*  to  the  knowledge  of  by  con 


Ladv  Pomfret  has  a  charming  e#niwrsali'«m  once  a  week. 

Walfale,  Letters  (17*0)  I-  It, 

6.  Sexual  intercourse:  as,  criminal  cymii frwinor* 

(whicheee,  under  criminal)  conversation. *.ur>e. 

a  tube  for  enabling  conversation  to  lie  carried  on  raslljr 
with  deaf  people ;  an  car-trumpet.  See  s»»«Jrin/;-f woe. 
conversational  <  kon-ver-sa'sbon-sl),  a.  [<  cvm- 
...  +  -al.)  Of,  pertaining  lo.  or  charac- 
teristic of  conversation :  as,  ronrcr#a<k«tai  pow- 
ers; a  eosrrr*rifi*>n«J  style. 


with  the  circles  In  which  the; 


II  whU  Il  thry  moved. 
WiUU.  People  I  liave  Mel,  Pref. 


,V. 

Cmiertanrfi  with  the 
The  arts  that  help. 

Brvtcnint.  Ring  and  Book,  II.  32.'.. 

oi'sant  (kon'ver-Rant),  a.  [<  F.  conversant 
=  8p.  Pg.  It.  eonrcrnanie,  <  U.  conrcrmn(t-)»,  ppr. 
of  con vertari,  live  with,  converso :  see  amvertrl, 
r.J  1.  Having  frequent  or  customary  Inter- 
course; intimately  associating;  familiar  by 
companionship;  acquainted;  foil, 
formerly  also  by 


llowed  by  irtfA', 


■  that  were  t 


Bui  Uie  men  were  very 
were  censerasnt  intA  them. 
Never  lo  be  infected 
Nor  conrersunf  trltK 


to  be  rofliitfrjaunf  a-mmvj* 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  9.),  Hi.  fti. 
irersont  amony  litem. 

Josli.  Mil.  3S. 
1  unto  us  ...  as  long  sa  we 
1  Sara.  axv.  1ft. 
vith  delight, 
ase  and  Idleness. 

5*a*.,  K  John,  iv.  t. 


i  uisiuirr. 

on-ver-sa'shond),  a.  [<  crm- 
Heving  a  certain  Iiehavior 


•tend  by  tt 

do  myself  lo  posterity,  ley  aoiiualntlng  them  that  I  have 
been  nmerrsan/  villi  the  nrvt  persons  of  the  age  in 


vhich 


Artistic  beauty  and  moral  beauty  are  cowcer^erit  lines 
ehlch  run  back  into  a  common  ideal  origin. 

S.  Lamer,  The  English  Novel,  p.  273. 
Qt  fraction.  Sameaaronceryrisf,  n.-  Conver- 
JWL    Same  as  nmten/ioerre.t.  Convergent, 
Same  as  eoneenrinp  eeriu  (which  se*.  under  com- 

A  fraction  expressing  the  approximate 
value  of  a  continued  fraction,  when  only  some 
of  the  first  incomplete  quotients  are  used.  Thus. 

tbero'H*rv't4*to  the  ration?  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
to  It*  dlanieter  are,  I,  V,  )H.  »).  etc.,  these  being  ap|irotl- 
mstlons  to  the  continued  fraction  representing  this  ratio, 
See  eonlimtnl /rnetion.  under  confinireif. 

converginerred  (kon-ver'ji-nervd),  a.  [Irrcg. 
<  I*.  oo»rcr</erc,  converge,  +  ner- 
rtts,  nerve,  +  -tip.]  In  oof.,  having 
longitudinal  nerves  convergent  at 
the  ends :  applied  to  leaves. 

converging  ( ton -v<r' ting)  p.  a. 
[Ppr.  of  converge,  r.)  Tending  to 
meet  in  a  point ;  in  general,  ap- 
prviachingeachother..  Converging 
light,  light  transmitted  in  cutivenmig, 
in  distlnctlou  from  parallel  >»>•  —Con- 
verging series,  In  math  ,  an  Infinite  se- 
rve* the  tuni  of  whose  trrnu.  beginning  Lesf 
with  the  first,  appmltmales  Indefinitely 
toward  a  limit  as  more  and  more  of  these  terms  are  1 
into  account.  Thus, 

1  +  •  +  il  +  iX»  +  VULi  "  ISML* 


What  I  pretend  by  this  dedication  U  an  honour  which  I 

hem  tt 
1 1  ■  .v 

I  Uvod.  hryden,  bed.  of  King  Arthur. 

2.  Acquainted  by  familiar  use  or  study ;  hav- 
ing a  thorough  or  intimate  knowledge  or  pro- 
ficiency: followed  generally  by  teifA,  formerly 
and  still  occasionally  by  in. 


The  learning  and  skill  which  he  had  by  being  con 

Ucclcer,  Ecclea.  Polity,  ill  I  a. 


i  Ihelr 


V-i.  «.ir  » 
uently  find 


icitA  bonks  we  too  frc- 
whlclil 


Kl  wMiplalnlVsg.  Mdmilh.  Tlie  Bee,  Sa  H. 

His  eye  la  both  microscopic  and  telescopic ;  eonrersunr 
at  once  with  the  animalcula.  of  H-lety  and  letters,  and  the 
larger  objects  of  human  concern, 

ITAionk,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  11. 

8.  ITaving  concern  or  connection ;  concerned, 
occupied,  or  engaged:  followed  by  irifA  ornbotif. 


a  rich  store  of  tho  c 
age.  f.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  S3U. 

conversationalist  (kon-ver-sa'shon-al-iat),  m. 
[<  ronrernational  +  -s»f.]  A  talker;'  especial- 
ly, au  agreeable  and  interesting  talker;  a  con- 
vener; one  who  excels  in  conversation. 

People  who  never  talked  anywhere  else  were  driven  to 
talk  In  those  old  coaches  ;  while  aready  txmrermtutnatist, 
like  Judge  Story,  was  stimulated  to  Incessant  cerebral  dis- 
charges. Joeiah  Vuinry,  Figures  of  the  Past.  p.  11*1. 

conversationally  (kon-ver-sa'shon-al-i),  atfe. 
In  a  conversational  manner, 
conversationedt  <kon-ver-B» 
persation  +  -ct/2.] 
or  deportment. 

TUl  she  be  belter  ronsrrvn<ii>f«'tf, 

.  .  .  i  ll  koop 
At  far  from  her  as  Uie  gallows. 

/iflau.  ami  ft.,  The  Capta 

conversationism  I  kon-ver-aa'ahon-ixni),  n 
conversation  +  -iirrn.]  A  word  or  phrase 
in  familiar  conversation ;  a  colloquialism, 
conversationist  (kon-ver-sa'shon-ist),  ».  [< 
coareriwifioii  +  -iiL)  A  talker;  a  converser;  a 
conversationalist. 

I  must  not  quite  omit  tho  talking  sage, 
Kit  Cat,  the  famous  cvnrrrtatumtet. 

/tyron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  47. 
From  a  poet  of  unusual  promise,  he  (Pltg-Oreene  Hal- 
leck|  relapsed  Into  a  mere  ctmiermtianitt. 

It.  J.  IliU,  Bryant,  p.  At, 

conversatlve  (kon-vftr'sa-tlv),  a.  (<  convernel, 
r.,  +  -««r«;  =  It.  cvmrcrsafii.o.]  Kelating  to 
mutual  intereourse;  social:  opposed  to 
templatlee.  [rtare.] 


L  1. 


Sir  II.  Wollon,  EducaUon  of  Chiblren. 
Is  rwnivrmn/  almost  wholly  irtth  evidence 
only  prulmlkle. 

(Vlodsfosr,  Might  of  Right,  p.  99. 


con- 


Iwantly  (kou'ver^n^^-U),"^^.*  ''in  a 
veraant  or  familiar  manner, 
conversation  (kon-ver-sa'shon),  n.  [<  MF.. 
roitrcritacioN,  -cioun  rs  I),  konvrrsatie  =  tl.  con- 
versation =  I)an.  Hw.  konrrrstition,  <  i)F.  con- 
vcrsacion,  -tion,  F.  conrertuttion  =  Sp.  rvorrcr^ii- 
cion  =  Pg.  rvnirrr.v«c</'i  =  It.  conversazione,  <  L. 
Cfnversatw(n'),  conversation,  manner  of  life,  < 
n/«t'cT.«rtri,  pp.  rojt rvrsa fits,  live  with,  converse: 
see  frinrvTKr-1.  r.]  1.  General  course  of  actions 
or  habits;  manner  of  life;  behavior;  deport- 
ment, esjsecially  with  respect  to  morals.  tOb- 


of  youth.       Sir  U.  Wollon,  1 

conversazione  (kon-ver-sat-Bi-o'ne),  ». ;  pi.  < 
rerrnijioni  (-ne).  [It.,  —  E.  cosrersonos,  q.  v.] 
A  meeting  for  conversation,  particularly  on 
literary  subjects. 

These  ctmrerasnent  [at  Horencel  resemble  our  canl- 
assemblies.  />ruii<lsw«rf,  Travels  (17S4),  p.  41. 

Converse1  (k<>n-vcrs')t  v.  i. ;  tiret.  and  pp.  <*<«- 
rcrsrvf,  ppr.  concerting.  [<  5.IE.  coifi'ersrs  =  D. 
iviNrrrircTrri  =  Dan.  konrerscre  —  Sw.  konverstra, 
<  OF.  (and  F. )  converter  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  conrersar 
-—  It.  conversarr,  <  L.  ry>nr<-r«ii  i,  live,  dwell,  live 
with,  Veep  company  with,  passive  (middle)  voice 
of  conversarr,  turn  round,  freq.  of  cvmrcrfrTv, 
pt>.  eon fcriciw,  turn  round:  rvee  ewsrerf,  r.l  1. 
To  keep  coiiipaiiy ;  associate;  hold  intercourse: 
followed  by  tri'fA.    [Now  chiefiy  poetical.] 

God  .  .  .  (vnrersed  with  man,  In  tho  very  first,  in  such 
clear,  and  certain,  and  perceptible  transaction,  that  a  man 
could  as  certainly  know  that  ibid  was  as  that  man  was. 

,  Jer.  Tayl-rr,  Works  (od.  1SK.X  I..  Pref. 

Ood  .liall  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  s 
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converse 

For  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hllla,  and  there  emvtrtt 
With  nature,  Thornton,  -Hummer,  I  l.TM 

S.  To  talk  informal  ly  with  another ;  have  free 
intercourse  In  mutual  communication  of  opin- 
ion* and  sentiments  by  spoken  words;  inter- 
change thoughts  by  speech;  engage  in  dis- 
course :  followed  by  with  before  the  person  ad- 
dressed, and  on  before  the  subject.  [Now  the 
moot  general  use  of  the  word.] 

Hit  A  thee  rvmrvrrsirw. 1  lunret  alt  time ; 

All  seasons,  uiul  tlwlr  chanc«,  sll  please  alike. 

m, ■■!■;..  e.  u,  it.  est. 

Warda  learn  d  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse. 
But  talking  la  uot  always  to  anireree. 

Covper,  Conversation. 

Many  men  Infinitely  leas  clever  eoaerrae  more  agreeably 
than  he  docs,  because  he  Is  too  epigrammatic,  and  has  ac 
customed  himself  so  much  to  make  brilliant  observation* 
that  he  cannot  easily  descend  to  quiet,  unlaboured  tslk. 

(JreeiUt,  Memoirs,  Nov.  so,  ISIS. 

In  any  knot  of  men  eoneerairw  on  any  subject,  the  per* 
•on  who  knows  meet  alwul  it  will  have  the  ear  of  tlie  com- 
pany,  If  he  wishes  It,  end  lead  the 


3f.  To  have  sexual  commerce.  Guardian,  -s.vn. 

2.  To  speak,  discourse,  chat. 

converse1  (kon'vers).  a.  [<  coswaei,  t\1  1. 
Acquaintance  by  frequent  or  customary  inter- 
course; familiarity:  as,  to  hold  with 
persons  of  different  sects,  or  to  hold  awnric 
with  terrestrial  things. 

ascetic  Chrlatlaos  found  a  paradise  In  a  desert, 
warm*  on  earth  hold  a  conversation  m 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor„  111.  B. 


wtu^mWdMead, 


,14 


Tts  but  to  hold 
1th  Nature's  churrus. 


Convert*  with  Nature's  charms.  Bvron. 
9.  Conversation ;  familiar  discourse  or  talk ; 
free  interchange  of  thoughts  or  opinions. 

Form 'd  by  thy  eonswse  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

Pope.  Easay  on  Mail,  lv.  S79. 

Thy  fonrerse  drewjis  with  dell„ 


The  Souldier  corr 
dotted  wine. 


*  iiueiij.  drowned 
with  Um  roottiiiisll  eeswrrat 
p.  30. 


in  prolilb 
of  women, 

converse2  (kon'vers),  a.  and  a.  [=  F.  eoarerao 
—  Pg.  it.  com"'  r '.  (  I*.  coitrcreste*,  turned  round, 
pp.  of  conrrrtert,  turn  round:  see  convert,  r.] 
I,  a.  Turned  about ;  transposed ;  reciprocal. 

The  rule  Is  purely  negative ;  no  weight  st  all  U  given  to 
the  cno-rnt  doctrine  that  whatever  was  Venetian  should 
be  Italian.  >.'.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  4i 

H,  «.  1.  A  part  answering  or  corresponding 
to  another,  bnt  differing  from  it  in  nature  and 
required  to  make  it  complete ;  a  complement ; 

hollows  in  a  mold  in 


t :  as,  the 

which  a  medal  has  been  cast  are  the  e»necr*e  of 
the  parts  of  the  medal  in  relief.  [Conrerne  is 
often  used  incorrectly  in  the  sense  of  reverse — 
that  is,  the  opposite,  the  contrary. 

"John  Bruce  "  waa  written  uncompromisingly  in  every 
line  of  hia  face,  Just  the  ammrte  of  Forrester,  whom  old 
maids  of  rigid  virtue,  after  seeing  hmi  twice,  were  Irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  apeak  of  aa  "Charley."  Lairmsce.) 

S.  In  logic :  («)  Either  of  the  pair  of  relations 
which  subsist  between  two  objects,  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other:  thus,  the  relation  of  child  to 
parent  is  the  conrerse  of  tho  relation  of  parent 
to  child.  (6)  One  of  a  pair  of  propositions  hav- 
ing the  same  subject  and  predicate  or  antece- 
dent and  consequent,  but  in  the  reversed  order. 
Thua,  tlie  proposition  that  every  taoaeelea  triangle  haa  two 
of  ita  angles  equal  la  tine  roarer.,  of  the  proposition  that 
f  triangle  having  two  ancle*  equal  la  Isosceles.  See 


The  given  proposition 
the  oUier,  into  which  it  la 

hv  however,  mucli  ambiguity,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  In  tlie 
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oonyertrible1  (kgtvver'al-bl),  a.  [=  F.  postwsi- 
ble  —  Pg.  eonvertivtl,  <  LL.  conrertiMu  (also 
cottrerdoiiw:  see  oo  rireTiiWe),  changeable,  <  L. 
eonrerfere,  pp.  eonrersiu;  see  eoarerf,  ».,  eon- 
«w»e2.l  Capable  of  being  converted,  or  trans- 
formed into  the  converse. 

Thia  convertible  .  .  .  sorites, 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  60S. 

conversible2  (kon-ver'si-bl),  a.   [<  conrerse1, 

v.,  +  -ifttV.]    Same  as  cx>*t>er*aof>. 
conversing  (kon-ver'sing),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  con- 

rerse1,  r. J  Conversation ;  intercourse ;  dealing. 

It  were  very  reasonable  to  propound  to  ourselves.  In  all 
ournmrvninot  with  otlwrs,  that  one  great  design  of  doing 
some  good  to  their  souls.  Whole  Iruty  of  Man,  |  IB. 

If,  however,  from  too  much  rona-reiae  with  material 
objecta^the  soul  wajurrimi,  and  misplaced  Ita  satisf action 

Kmerton,  Essays,  litsar.,  p.  KM. 

conversion  (kon-ver'shnn),  it.  [=  F.  convertion 
=  Pr.  ron ( erttio  ~  Hp.  r/iii rer.i-ion  =  Pg.  convcrsdo 
as  It.  ooarermose,  <  L.  civsr<T.*io('i-),  \  court  rtc rc, 
pp.  eonrernw,  convert:  see  concert,  v.)  1.  In 
general,  a  turning  or  changing  from  one  state 
or  form  to  another;  transmutation;  transfor- 
mation :  sometimes  implying  total  loss  of  iden- 
tity :  us,  a  coarerston  of  water  into  ice,  or  of 
food  into  chyle  or  blood;  the  eoneersion  of  a 
thing  from  ita  original  purpose  to  another ;  the 
contortion  of  land  into  money. 

The  nmerrrum  of  arable  land  Into  pasture,  which  waa 
'  ■vanco,  waa  much  mors  universal 
anions;  Protestants. 

£ee*y,  Eng.  In  18th  Cent,  xvL 

Specifically — 3.  In  logic,  that  immediate  in- 
ference which  transforms  a  proposition  into 
another  whose  subject-term  is  the  predicate- 
term,  and  whose  predicate-term  the  subject- 
term,  of  the  former.  Simple,  proper,  or  direct  eon- 
vertion  la  thai  In  which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
propositions  remain  unchanged:  as.  No  good  man  la  un- 
happy ;  hence  (by  conversion).  No  unhappy  man  la  good, 
t'tmeervtivn  iter  suwuVim  (by  accident)  la  that  in  which  the 
quality  of  the  first  proposition  la  unchanged  while  Ita 
quantity  la  changed :  as.  All  cockatrices  are  non-existent : 
bene*  (by  conversion),  Some  uon-existcnt  things  are  cock- 
atrices, CiwivriH^nbjreoiftfMpc^/soaHwheTethequaiitlty 
and  quality  are  preserved,  but  tlie  terms  arc  inflnilated  : 
aa.  Some  Chinamen  are  not  honest;  hence,  Some  ihki- 
honcst  persona  are  not  noiKlilnanirn.  Tho 
rules  of  conversion  Are  embodied  In  tho  verses, 

8bupliciter/e-i,  conrertitur  era  per  sod. 
Arm  per  contra,  slcat  converslo  tots, 
where  the  vowels  of  feci,  era,  aattn  show  the  kinds  of 
pnipiwitloRS  which  can  be  convortoii  In  the  three  ways, 
(nee  Jl.x(e).)  Asfimfnufeeontwreiosi  Is  s  conversion  ol  a 
propueitlon  such  thai  the  consequent  ssserta  lest  than 
the  antecedent :  sa,  All  lawyers  are  busiest,  and  therefore 
some  honest  men  are  lawyers.  An  improper  or  reduofiM 
rosscersion  is  s  couveraiun  per  scefdens  or  by  contraposi- 
ttoo,  A  unirersof  cesiamsum  la  an  Inference  by  cotiveralon 
whoso  conclusion  la  *  universal  proposition ;  a  partial  ton- 
rereion,  one  whose  conclusion  Is  a  particular  propoctiim. 
[The  Latin  cusierni'o  waa  first  used  In  this  sense  by  Appu- 
loliis  to  translate  Aristotle's  aeviwrpeof  ,J 

3.  In  theol.,  a  radical  and  complete  change, 
sudden  or  gradual,  in  the  spirit,  purpose,  and 
direction  of  the  life,  from  one  of  self-seeking 
and  enmity  toward  God  to  one  of  love  toward 
God  and  man. 

The  aecund,  the  sonday  after  the  feat  of  the  tonurreivun 
Of  aeynle  Poule.  fis^fsak  QiUt  (E.  E.  T.  s. },  p.  62, 

If  ws  look  through  all  the  examples  we  have  of  contvr- 
eion  In  Scripture,  the  eonvertion  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and 
the  Corinthians,  and  alt  others  the  apostlra  write  to,  how 
far  were  they  from  this  gradual  way  of  cv>ntvrrioa  by  con- 
tracted habits,  and  by  such  culture  as  Turnbull  speaks  of  \ 
Edvantt,  Works,  11.  Ms. 

4.  Change  from  one  religion  to  another,  or 
from  one  side  or  party  to  another,  especially 
from  one  that  is  regarded  aa  false  to  one  that 
is  regarded  aa  true. 

They  psaaed  throngh  Phcnlce 
the  conversion  of  the  Oenlflea. 

That  ronrerstoa  will  lie 


.  ased'by 


declaring 
Acta  xv.  s. 


ly.  to  say  Uie  least  of  It.  In  the    „,„  with  interest. 

tnfp'r^ucttti,^  6.  Milit.t  (a)  A  change  of  I 
Sir  W.  UamUton,  Logic,  xlv.    of  troops  attacked  in  flank. 


•-"■Bur 


'  into  a  good  two-decker,  or  a  ser- 
viceable vessel  into  a  hulk.  [Eng.]— 9.  In 
dyeing.  See  extract.  jsk 
Under  tho  name  of  eonrersum  is  oQatsated  a  certain 
I  tlie  slusdeof  any  colour  produced  on  cloth 
-  e  Intervention  of  some  chemical  aevnt. 
IF,  Croolut,  liyclng  sad  Calico-printing,  p.  819. 
Canter  of  con  version,  In  usee  A.  the  point  In  s  body  about 
which  It  tarns  as  s  center,  when  a  force  Is  applied  to  any 
part  of  It,  or  unequal  forcea  are  applied  to  Its  different 
parts.-  Conversion  of  «fluatlons,ln  oJj?..  tlie  reduction 
of  equations  by  multlpllraUoo,  or  thu  uisnner  of  altering 
an  equation  when  the  quantity  sought,  or  any  member  of 
it,  Is  s  fraction ;  the  reducing  of  s  fractional  equation  into 
an  Integral  one.  —  Conversion  of  proportlono,  in  mors., 
is  when  of  four  pro|H>rtlonsls  It  is  Inferred  tliat  the  first 
Is  to  Its  excoss  above  the  second  as  the  third  to  Ita  excess 
above  the  fourth  ;  and  the  four  terms  when  thus  arranged 
see  asld  to  be  proporttoaass  by  conversion.  - 
of  relief,  a  pteu 
changed  to  a  I 
WheaUtone. 

By  simply  crossing  the  pictures  In  the  ah 
to  bring  before  each  eye  the  picture  takei 
a  cimrersieli  reliej  is  produced  in  the  l 
image.  H'.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  i  91. 

Conversion  of  Bt  Paul,  s  festival  of  the  Human  Call  mile 
and  of  tlie  Anglican  Church,  observed  on  tho  tMh  of  Jan- 
uary, In  commemoration  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apoatle,  as  related  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Acta.  -8yn.  $, 
Cinseersles),  Regeneration.  Convereion  la  generally  em- 
ployed to  express  the  voluntary  act  of  tho  Individual  tn 
taming  from  sin  to  seek  the  pardon  and  grace  of  God, 
while  regeneration  la  employed  to  express  the  divine  act 
exerted  try  the  Spirit  of  Clod  on  the  soul  of  man.  Hut  this 
distinction  la  by  no  means  always  otaverved  even  In  theo- 
logical writings,  sad  the  two  terms  are  often  used  eynony. 
moualy. 

He  oft 

Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met. 
Triumphs  or  festivals  :  sod  to  them  presch'd 
CiHserrausn  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 
In  prison,  under  Judgments  Imminent. 

Ififlvn,  F.  L..  XL  7S4. 
Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but 
according  to  hla  mercy  he  eaied  us,  by  the  washing  of  r». 
generation  and  renewing  of  tho  Holy  vlhoet      Tit  1IL  8. 

con  vers!  ve1  (kon-v6r'aiv),  a.  [<  L.  coitrerssi*, 
pp.  of  cxmrerfere,  turn  round  (see  cxmrerf,  ti.),  + 
-ire.]  Capable  of  being  converted  or 
convertible.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
converaive'^  (kon-ver'siv),  a.  [<  eosrerse1  + 
-ire.]  Converaablo;  social.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
To  be  nid*  or  foolish  Is  too  badge  of  s  weak  mind,  and 
of  one  deficient  In  the  eoaeentire  quality  of  man. 

Fetlham,  Resolves.  1L  Is. 

convert  (kon-vcrt'),  r.  [<  ME.  cosrerfen  =  F. 
Pr.  Kii.  convertir  =  Pg.  eonrerfer  =  It.  coirrer- 
ffre,  i  h.  eonrerfere,  pp.  conrermg,  turn  round, 
turn  toward,  change,  convert,  <  com-,  together, 
+  rerfcre,  turn:  see  ferae,  and  cf.  otf rerf,  dferl, 
e-rerf,  inrerf,  perrert,  rtrrerf.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
cause  to  turn ;  turn ;  turn  round. 
Convert  thy  thoughts  to  somewhat  else,  I  pray  thee. 

H.  Jonrem,  Poetaster,  1IL  1. 
That  s  klncOsher.  hanged  by  Use  bill,  shewetn  In  whst 
quarter  tho  wliwl  is,  by  sn  occult  snd  secret  propriety,  con- 
rerim-j  the  breast  to  thst  point  of  the  Horison  from  whence 
the  wind  doth  blow,  Is  a  received  opinion,  and  very  strange. 

Sir  T.  Brovne,  Vuhj.  Krr„  IIL  10. 

3.  To  change  or  turn,  aa  into  another  form  or 
substance  or,  by  exchange,  into  an  equivalent 
thing;  transmute;  transform :  as,  to  conrerf 
grain  into  spirits ;  to  eoitrerf  one  kind  of  prop- 
erty into  another;  to  oosrerf  bank-notes  into 
gold. 

if  tho  whole  atmosphere  was  converted  Into  water,  It 
would  make  no  more  Uusn  eleven  or  twelve  yards  water 
shout  the  esrlh.      T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  L  a. 

We  congratulate  you  that  you  have  known  how  to  con- 
vert calamities  Into  powers,  exile  lotos  campaign,  present 
defeat  Into  laatins?  victory.  Kmereon,  Misc.,  p.  SOS. 

1 1  was  something  different  from  mere  condensation  which 
concerted  Promos  anil  Cassandra  into  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure. A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Pram.  Lit,  L  119. 

3.  To  change  from  one  state  or  condition  to 
another:  as,  to  convert  a  barren  waste  into  a 
fruitful  field  j  to  concert  rude  savages  into  civ- 


In  a  converse 
Si  . 


(kon'vera-U),  adr. 
as  the  converse ;  by 
,  «. ,  and  cv>nreT#H>n. 
As  whatever  of  the  produce  of  the  country  It  devoted  to 
production  ia  capital,  so,  eonrerwiu,  tbo  whole  of  the  capi- 
tal of  tlie  country  Is  devoted  to  production. 

J.  >.  V....  FoL  Econ.,  I.  lv.  f  > 
Colloids  take  up,  by  s  power  thst  hss  been  called  "csptl. 
lary  affinity, "  s  large  quantity  of  water.  .  .  .  Conrersefir, 
with  like  rcadliww,  they  give  up  thu  wstcr  by  evspura- 
Uon.  H.  Spencer,  Frln.  of  BioL,  I  11. 

converger  (knn-v6r'ner), «.  One  who  converses, 
or  engages  in  conversation. 

In  dialogue,  she  waa  a  good  convener:  her  language  .  .  . 
waa  weU  chosen;  ..  .  her  information  varied  and  correct. 

CKariotu  Bronte,  Shirley,  xlt. 


6.  Alilit. :  (<t)  A  change  of  front,  as  of  a  body 
of  troops  attacked  in  flank.  (6)  The  applica- 
tion of  condemned  stores  to  uses  other  than 
that  originally  intended. —  6.  In  ordnance,  the 
alteration  of  a  smooth-bore  gun  into  a  rifled 
gun  by  inserting  a  lining-tube  of  wrought-iron 
or  steel.—  7.  In  fair:  (a)  An  unauthorised  as- 
sumption and  exercuto  of  tbo  right  of  owner- 
ship over  personal  property  belonging  to  an- 
other  in  hostility  to  his  rights;  an  act  of  do- 
minion over  the  personal  property  of  another 
inconsistent  with  his  rights;  unauthorized  ap- 
propriation. (A)  A  change  from  realty  into 
personalty,  or  vice  versa.  See  equilame  con- 
vertUm,  under  equitable. —  8.  Aotit,  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  vessel  by  one  deck,  so  aa  to  convert 
a  line~of-battle  ship  Into  a  frigate,  or  a  crank 


Em-aneipstlini  mayennwf  th< 
msl  into  s  pauperised  lusa.   // 1 


'SIC  ft 


a.,  L  net. 

lave  from  a  well  fed  snl- 
rxry,  Lay  iSennons,  p.  21. 


4.  In  theol.,  to  change  tho  purpose,  direction, 
and  spirit  of  the  life  of  (another)  from  one  of 
stdf-seekirur  and  enmity  toward  God  to  one  of 
love  toward  God  and  man ;  turn  from  an  evil 
life  to  a  holy  one. 

Repent  ye  therefore,  snd  be  contorted,  thst  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out.  Acta  lit,  l». 

He  which  nmrrrfe'A  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  hla  way 
alkali  save  u  soul  from  death.  J  as.  v.  20. 

6.  To  change  or  turn  from  one  religion  to  an- 
other, or  from  one  party  or  sect  to  another, 
especially  from  one  that  is  regarded  as  false  to 
one  that  is  regarded  as  true. 
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St,  Paul  make*  n  difference  between 
neou/iyfr/    that  is.  newly  grafted  int.. 
those  tlmi  ore  brought  up  In  the  faith, 


the  poor  heathen  had  been  nurvrfrd  before  any  i>f  Ui 
hod  been  slaughtered.  C.  Mittlfr,  Mag.  f  hrl*.,  t.  S. 

No  attempt  wot  made  b)  owl  ierr  the  Moslems.  Pmntt, 

6.  To  turn  from  one  use  or  destination  to  an- 
other; divert  from  tin-  proper  or  intended  use; 
specifically,  in  law,  of  persoual  property,  un- 
lawfully to  assume  ownership  of,  or  to  "ansert 
a  control  over,  inconsistent  with  that  of  the 
owner;  appropriate  without  right  to  one's  own 
uae,  or  intentionally  deprive  of  its  use  the  one 
having  the  right  thereto. 

Which  [Until  oiul  (sianestlolis]  are  nowc.  and  have  l-cns 
of  lunge  lyme,  enswo-.f  a*  wi  ll  to  ilcdc*  of  chary  t»  and  to 
tlx  coiuoien-welth  there  *»  hcroafbrr  .hall  ai.pcrr. 

Knytuh  11  {.  *.),  p.  St*. 

When  the  Mnnaaof  Canterbury  ha 
the  election  of  their  Archbishop,  he  triied  u|s.n  ■ 
l.uotls,  and  amnrrted  Ihctn  to  hit  own  I  ■  -r 

Baker,  rliruniclea,  p. 


illspleasedhlmaliout 
ielled  Ulion  all  tlietr 


7.  In  logic,  to  transform  by  conversion, 
rv.apewioa,  2.-8*.  To  turn  into  or  exprc 


8ee 
in 


Which  ttory  .  .  .  Catullua  more  eletwnlly  omnrW. 

H.  Jmurm,  Masuuc  ol  Ifueens. 

Converted  iron.  Iron  which  has  Iwen  made  Into  steel  by 
the  proem  of  (^mentation.  «>r  steel  which  ha*  again  l*-en 


I  to  ouch  a  treatment.-  Converted  proposl 

1,  hyofrir,  a  propuaitloti  subjected  to  Hie  operation  of 

Converting  proposition,  thec.nel 
of  conversion. 

ILt  lafrniM.  1.  To  turn  in 
tion;  turn  about. 

I  make  lijm  sooue,  to  r« 

,  IT.  Ut 


he  calll 

—  and 


Baarn,  Speech  on  the  t'nlon  of  Laws, 
pagan  coterie  who  not  hold  of  him  [the  Emperor 
I  auun  discovered  the  Importance  of  their  cimeert. 
Smith  ami  «•*¥.  IUct  Christ,  ill.*.,  111.  iM. 
Woe  unto  you,  acribea  and  Pharisees,  hypocrite* '  for  ve 
com | am  aea  and  land  to  make  one  jirrmiytf,  and,  when  ho 
it  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  bell  than 
yournelrca.  Mat.  sxiiL  11. 

nils  U  a  creature. 
Would  the  begin  a  aect,  might  oiieuch  the  leal 

Hf  ^'^^"w^uil'o'w!1*  '^"'SaoV,  W.  T.,  r.  i. 
That  notorious  f<rrrrrt,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  France. 

TAacJlentgr,  KotllsUls.iit  Idlers,  I. 
Hopeful  lookcl  after  him,  ami  espied  Ofl  hit  back  a  pa- 
ist  with  this  Inscription,  "  Wanton  professor  arid  damns- 
Ide  Uf>v4f ate. "  i?uray<rn,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  I. 

The  ballads  themselves  laughed  at  one  another  for  de- 
injects,  and  Itt-oumilig.  at  it 
and  pntrlotiHiit. 

7W4r.nr.  Span,  Lit. ,  I.  134. 

convertend  (kon-vf-r-tend'),  it.  [=  P.  M— 
<e«f#,  <  L.  coMiTr/emdii*,  gerundive  of  eri»r»  r/err, 
convert :  see  eoxrert,  r.  J  That  which  is  to  be 
converted;  specifically,  in  tngir,  a  proposition 
which  is  or  is  to  be  transformed  by  conversion ; 
the  premise  of  the  immediate  inference  of  con- 
version. See  cimrer&ion.  2. 
Converter  (kem-ver'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
verts ;  one  who  makes  converts. 

The  oeoloua  eonrcr/er,  of  souls  and  labourers  In  Oodt 
vineyard.  Jer.  Tajrf,,,,  Works <ed.  ls.18),  I.  i. 

:  8.  A  vessel  in  which  metals  or  other  materials 
are  changed  or  converted  from  one  shape  orcon- 


1 


I  have  apnken  sufficiently,  ut  least  what  I  can.  of  this 
Nation  In  (enerail :  isjw  nmrrri  we  to  the  Person  ami 
Court  of  this  Sultan.  Naiufyr ,  Travalles,  p.  &7. 

9.  To  be  changed;  undergo  a  change. 

"I'll"  lore  .if  wicked  fncn.it  can  serfs  b>  fear: 
That  fear,  to  hate.  SAalr.,  KIcIl  11.,  r.  1. 

3.  To  eipcrionco  a  change  of  heart ;  change  the 


ness  to  love  of  God  and  man. 

We  preach  many  long  tcrmufit,  yet  the  people  will  not 
repent  nar  cssirerf .   Latimer,  Srrmon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  IKM. 

lssst  they  .  .  .  understand  with  their  heart,  and  o>«- 
nerf .  and  be  heale.1.  Isa.  rL  10. 

Wlienever  n  man  runrerfs  to  God.  in  ihe  same  instant 
Cod  turns  U.  him.   Jrr.  Taylor,  Work*  (ed.  lsai),  II.  4J3. 

(kon'vfrrt),  «.  [<  conrtrt,  r.J  X.  A 
riio  is  converted  from  ono  opinion  or 
to  another;  one  who  renounces  ono 
,  religious  system,  or  party,  and  embraces 
another:  used  particularly  of  those  who  change 
their  religious  opinions,  but  applicable  to  any 
change  from  one  belief  or  practice  to  another. 

At  some  one  has  well  said,  the  utmost  Uist  severity  oan 
do  It  to  tusks  hypis  rih* ;  It  ran  never  make  csverrfs. 

//.  .S'/imerr,  Social  Stalks,  |i,  9)3. 

2.  In  f*ro/.,  one  who  has  been  changed,  as  to 
'    i  of  his  life,  from  sin 


dition  to  another.  Specifically,  in  mitaL,  an  aval- 
shaped  vessel  or  retort,  lmiiR  on  an  axis,  mads  of  Iron  and 
lined  with  same  refractory  material,  in  which  molten  phr- 
irou  it  converted  !>y  the  ItesseiiicT  process  into  what  Is 
K«ierally  called  si.'el.  See  rtrtt.   Also  spelled  eos»iv,tor. 

convertibility  (kou-v£r-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
contertibilitc  =  Sp.  coNVcrtibilidad,  <  ML.  etm- 
tvrtibilita(t-)*,  <  LL.  co»Ffrf<f>i7i*,  changeable  : 
see  eonrertible  and  -Aifify.l  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  convertible,  cm  The  capability 
of  being  converted,  tram-routed,  or  transformed  from  one 
form  or  state  to  another,  or  eichanireil  for  an  eaufvalent : 
as,  the  txnvatrfiW/ifir  of  water  Into  oxygen  and  nydronn. 

The  mutual  eonerrfioih'tu  of  land  Into  money  and  of 
money  into  laud.  Burke,  Eev.  in  franca 


With  the  Deity  right  and  evpedlent  are  doulitless  c>it- 
terfisfe  terms  U.  Spnrtr,  Social  SUtics.  p.  11. 

But  II  should  be  remembered  that  this  line  [of  eight  -yl- 
labks]  I*  at  all  timet  rtmprrtiUr  with  one  of  seven  s)lts- 
ble*.      Oflwu  ami  Hiodtu  {H  E.  T.  S-),  I-ref.,  p.  anvil. 

6.  In  Intfir,  true,  or  asserted  to  be  true,  after 
conversion  or  the  interchange  of  subject  and 
predicate.   See  coiirervton,  2. 

He  hod  need  be  sell  conducted  that  should  design  t» 

cular  and  noit-promovciit,  or  Incurring  Into  tlK'Qis*'b.  •> 

ft.rran,  \v,*n  (ed.  Speddliuj),  111.  kii 
Convertible  bonds.  KeeWfi. 
cotivertibloness  (kon-vir'ti-bl-nea),  a.  Con- 
vertibility. 

convertibly  (kon-vfr'ti-bli),  a<fr.  Heciprocally ; 

with  interchange  of  terms;  by  conversion, 
convertite  (kon'vf-r-tit),  ».   [<  !*• 

F.  posrrrfi),  a  convert,  prop.  pp.  of 
L.  eomtTfrrr,  turn  round:  sec  coarrrf,  i\] 
convert,    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

It  wot  my  breath  that  blew  thit  tempest  up. 
I'pou  your  smhtsiru  usage  of  the  |sipc  ; 
But,  since  you  ore  a  gentle  con  ivrfi'lV. 
My  tongue  shall  huth  again  Hilt  storm  of  war. 

Stat,  K.  John.  v.  L 
Canton  him,  lady,  that  I*  now  a  eunerrfuV: 
Vour  beauty,  like  a  taint,  bath  wrought  tbb  wonder. 

Beau,  ml  Ft.,  MM!  Hater,  ill.  I. 
I  do  not  understand  these  half  conrerfnVs.   Jews  chxis< 
tlsnizlng  — Cliristlans  judsixlng  -  nuzzle  me. 

/.mi.',.  Imperfect  f. 
COnvertOT,  a.    See  conrcrtcr,  2. 
convex  (kon'veks),  a,  and  a.    f=  T>, 

G.  ronr«jr  =  Pan.  8w.  htnrrx,  <  V.  mareja 
Pg.  fwnreio  =  It.  eo«ir«»*>t  <  L.  eos- 
ffiritit,  vaulted,  arched,  rounded,  con- 
vex, concave,  prop.  pp.  (collateral  to 
comwfiu)  of  crjnwJk-rr,  bring  toge- 
ther: Beor»nwfftoM.]  I.n.  1.  Curved, 
as  a  lino  or  surface,  in  the  manner  of 
a  circle  or  sphere  when  viewed  from 
some  point  without  it;  curved  away 
from  tlio  point  of  view ;  hence,  bound*- 
ed  by  suen  a  line  or  surface :  as,  a  comvjr  mirror. 
A  curved  line  or  surface  Is  regarded  i 
between  the  point  of  view  and  aline 
points.    Sec  centra  or. 

II sit  l lie  ruwre-r  w..r...  . 

UaUtmitk,  lies.  VII..  L  W« 

Specifically — 2.  In  rob/,  and  aaaf.,  elevated 
and  regularly  rounded ;  forming  a  segment  of 
a  sphere,  or  nearly  so :  distinguished  front  gib- 
bout,  which  is  applied  to  a  less  regular  eleva- 
tion Convex  tons,  iu  optics,  a  lens  having  either  one 

or  both  sides  convex.  See  Uru.  Convex  mirror,  in 
o/g.W.    .See  mirrtrr. 

II.  m.  [<  L.  con  rt».rn  m,  prop.  neut.  of  eon- 
tvdj.:  see  above.]    A  convex  body  or 


■■■  Sp. 


I  as  convex  when  It  falls 
ie  joining  any  two  of  its 


M  ing  applied  or  turned  to  a  new  use.  (r) 
ng Interchangeable:  as,  the  osnivrfi'bifiYy 
<if)  In  Ujfie,  <w[shtdltty  of  being  trans - 


i.17, 

3.  In  monasterlea,  a  lay  friar  or  brother  admit- 
ted to  the  service  of  the  house,  without  orders, 

and  not  allowed  to  sing  in  the  choir  Clinical 

convert.  See  .Vuucaf.  Syn.  1,  A'eonftiiW,  (.'onrerf,  /*ru#c- 
fyte.  prrprrt,  Apwtatt,  ltm*intdf-  A  wophftt*  is  a  convert 
who  U  still  very  new  to  lite  doctrine  or  duties  of  his  re* 
ligioii ;  hence,  Agurslively,  the  word  stands  for  a  novice 
in  sny  line  ;  It  does  not  at  all  suggest  tl»c  abandonment  of 
any  otlier  faith  for  the  present  oik-.  A  nmirrt  may  or  may 
not  Is*  f  n>m  sovive  other  faith  :  the  word  expresses  a  radical 
change  In  convictions,  feelings,  purposes,  and  actions,  and 
therefore  suggests  the  sincerity  of  the  subject ;  it  is  rarely 
used  with  s  sinister  meaning,  but  it  may  utesn  only  ncijuf- 
escencc  in  a  new  faith  jirofi<iscd  fur  nominal  adherence  : 
■e  offered  the  choice  of  death  or  ls  couilng  r*si- 
fniHi  of  tlic  conoiien.r.  A  yrcw/v'*  Is  gencr- 
uric  other  faith  or  sill 


as.  tin 

serfs  t 

ally  ft 
gton,  I 

d.K-S  I 

use  oil 


ii  fctil  i 


il'  l/.in- 1, 1  |l 

imply  convi 
Ihe  cishI  ten 

unworthy  ra 
nts  tor  hit  fin 

iv.ltiwfr.if  t. 


primarily  in  rcll. 
'  sny  kind  :  ;>rosc/,wfisin 
tion  ;  Hie  tendency  is  to 
r,  and  apply  yn**rtptr  to 
tlv  es.  anil  Brosr/iif i.vr  to 
b  without  Is'litg  psrlicil- 
F 


Isr  ss  to  their  being  c< 

new, aivd conllne.1  chlciiy  to  EjigUml :  It  Isa  tisrommiasia 
for  comeerf,  nnda  cntroverslsl  sonl,  stlgmstUingoiic  who 
alHtnilims  Ihe  '  hun-h  of  England,  or  one  of  the  other  Prut' 
eslaut  chnrrlH't.  f  .r  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  A)»v- 
tait  isa  Wrong  t.  im  for  an  utter,  eonsidcooiis,  and  presum- 
ably liase  remiunccr  «.f  th«  clirtnllan  relliilon,  or  of  any 
denominational,  political,  or  illn  r  fsltl.  ami  alHIlution.  A 
rtnrmiU  Is  one  who.  iir.-nmst.lv  without  cv.nverslmi  .if 
mind  or  heart,  and  fr..m  »h- r  hil.  cst.  g.^-s  ..n-r  fnm 
one  faith  or  party  to  an.ith.  r .  hence,  s  nwie  ruuswsv  or 
detertrr.  Th.- 1.  rai  ■  .  .r.  u  as  mm  b  i ' ' 


(,'/)  Capability  ivf 
The  quality  of  lie 
of  certain  Icllrrv 
funned  by  convr 

convertible  (kon-v^r'ti-bl),  a.    [=  P.  Pr.  Sp. 

nwcrrtible  =  Pg.  conccrtirrl  =  It.  conrrrtibilr,  < 
Lb.  ennrt'rtihilis  (also  ctmrrriritrili* :  See  coni  rr- 
«>«/ej),<  L.  ronrrrtrrr,  turn,  change:  sen  rnnrrrt, 
r.]  1 .  Capable  of  being  changed  in  form,  sub- 
stance, or  condition;  susceptible  of  change; 
transmntable ;  transformable:  as,  iron  is  coh- 
rertiMe  into  steel,  and  wood  into  charcoal. 

Also,  by  reason  of  the  afllnltie  which  it  hath  with  mylke, 
it  la  cenuertiWe  into  hloude  and  llcsh. 

»r  T.  fcVy.rf,  Castle  of  Health.  II. 

2.  Capable  of  being  turned  into  an  equivalent 
by  exchange;  transformable  by  mutual  trans- 
fer: as,  lionds  or  scrip  eonrertible  into  other 
securities;  eonrertible  property. —  3.  Specifi- 
cally, iu  banking  and  com.,  capable  of  being  con- 
verted or  changed  into  gold  of  similar  amount 
at  any  time:  applied  to  bank-notes  and  other 
forms" of  paper  money:  as,  a  eonrertible  patw'r 
currency. — 4.  Capable  of  being  applied  or 
turned,  as  to  a  new  use. 
He 


«t-  so, 

naif  heaven  t  con  res  glitters  Willi  the  flame.  Tie*,!!. 
COnvexed  fkon'vekst),  a.    [<  eonrrj  +  -rtP.l 

Made  convex;  protuberant  in  a  spherical  form, 
con vexedly  (kgn-vck'sed-li ),  ailr.   Iu  a  convex 

form. 

convexedness  (kpn-vek'sed-nes),  ».  Same  a« 
convexity,  1. 

convexity  (kgn-vok'sj-ti),  it.  [=  D.  a-o«wt*i- 
f«'l  =  Dan.  fVoirrext'fef,  <  P.  co»fr3n"<<:  =  Sp.  evni- 
i  f ridad  =  Pg.  otmrrjirfflrfc  =  It.  mnrr.ssxW,  <  L. 
cosrcrifa(f-)*,  <  r»»»e«r»s,  convex:  see  eonrex, 
a.]  1.  Tho  character  or  state  of  being  con- 
vex;  roundness! ;  gphericlty. 
co»i  «rne»#,  rxmi'fawW**. 

Tho  very  eoneesiiy  of  the  earth. 
2.  The  exterior  surface  or  form  of  a  conv 
bodv. 

con  veil  y  (kon'veks-li),  adv.  In  a  convex  1 
as,  a  body  .<•>.'■•  /.'v  conical, 
convexnesstkou'veks-nes),  n.  Same 

as  coNi  rj  i/y,  1. 

convexo-concave  (kon-vek'sA-knn'. 
kav),  a.  Having  a  convex  opposite 
to  a  concave  surface;  hating  a  hol- 
low nr  incurvation  on  one  side  cor- 
responding to  a  convexity  on  the 
other:  said  of  bodies  ( 


a  thoittand  things,  whlrh,  being  Ignorant  ol 
their  uses,  he  csnn.-t  think  onivrriw/  to  any  valuable 

ji  ii  I   Gnidtutith,  Criticisms 

Tlie  lalmnr  of  the  mhier.  for  example.  fontt«tt..f  ..|.  ra- 
tions for  digging  out  of  the  earth  unbalances  roniertiWe 
hy  Industry  Into  various  ^'^fl^Jf  ^'^"Jf 

5.  So  constituted  as  to  1m> 
in  certain  or  all 


cave  tons,  a  lent  having  a  coiivet  ami  a  concave  tinftce, 
the  ratlhis  of  curvature  of  the  former  bring  leas  than  that 
of  the  latter.    Also  railed  Mrn»fCW«. 

convexo-convex  ( kon-vek'so-kou ' 

veks),o.  ( 


ides,  as 
double- 


Donvexo-plane  (kon-vek'so-plau'), 
ii.    Same  as  i>lano-ronrrx. 


of  Ihe  judge  ore  nol  at 
W,  Com.,  I., 


win- 

.13. 


(kon-viV).  r. 
<OF. 


r<  ME.  ms- 


Digitized  by  Google 


convey 

P.  ronrnvT  (>  north.  ME.  conrojf a,  E. 


cnmtioiar  — 


COnCOUT, 

eoncvg,  q.  v.)  as  Sp.  <v>sr»y<ir  =  I'g. 
It.  wntlart  (oba.),  <  ML.  eonriare,  accompany 
ou  the  way,  <  h.  com-,  together,  +  ria  aw  h. 
irajf.]  L  frails.  1.  To  carry.  I  war,  or  Iran  sport. 
I  will  eoareji  them  by  w*  in  float*.  1  Kl.  T.  S. 

X  uv  imt  pre  pa  ratio  as  of  conduit*  of  lew!,  wherein 
the  water  ahall  be  rcmeri'.flfteei.      C'eryiif ,  Crudities.  L  Sft. 

2.  To  transmit :  communicate  by  transmission ; 
tarry  or  pass  along,  as  to  a  destination. 

A  divine  natural  right  could  not  ho  rosuvj/erf  down,  with- 
out any  plain,  natural,  or  divine  role  concerning  It  Latkr. 

The  Messing,  therefore,  we  enrnntcmorate  was  great ; 
and  It  was  made  yet  greater  hy  the  way  In  which  Hod  wu 
pleased  u.  conrey  It  to  ua.    Bp.  AUrrburv.  Sermon.,  t  Ml 

S.  In  fair,  to  transfer;  pass  the  title  to  by  deed, 
assignment,  or  otherwise:  as,  to  etmreyi'- 
to  a  purchaser  by  bargain  and  sale. 

i  to  the  crowd  that  power  la  lent. 
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Doth  aot  the  art  of  the  parent,  in  any  lawful!  irritant  or 
ewnvgnsttee,  Wild  the  beyrea  for  ever  thereiiubiT 

St***/,  Mate  ol  Ireland. 

(6)  The  instrument  or  document  by  whieh  prop- 
erty is  transferred  from  one  person  to  another ; 
specifically,  a  written  instrument  transferring 
the  ownership  of  real  property  between  living 
persons;  a  deed  of  land.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  including  leases,  mortgages,  etc.,  and  some- 
times in  contradistinction  to  them. 
Tile  very  co»rrytiHcrt  of  his  lauda  will  hardly  lie  in  this 


conviction 


convldotut  ^kon-vii 


a.    [Also  written 
ooNrifmiw,  abuse 
Reproachful;  oppro- 


The  land  of  a  child  under  aire,  or  an  Idiot,  ralicht,  with 
the  consent  of  a  general  court,  is*  o«ww«f  away. 

•Wet/I,  fit"- 1'.  «■>  I-  S" 

Wan  t*nr*yd  thennclve*  to  government  for  a  deflnlte 
price  —  tlxed  accurately  In  florin*  and  groats.  In  place*  an.! 
peltiloai.  MtUy,  liulcll  Republic.  111.  3U2. 

4.  To  transmit ;  contain  and  carry ;  carry  as  a 
medium  of  transmission :  as,  air  rwaerys  sound ; 
words  cowry  ideas. 

Fall  well  the  bitty  w hi* per,  circling  round, 
Cvnr*y  J  the  dismal  tiding,  when  he  fruwn'd. 

JoWeim'M,  l>e*.  V|l„  |  sot. 

A*  the  development  of  the  mind  proceed*.  nymbolB,  lu- 
"  of  being  employed  to  cvnrey  tillage*,  are  substituted 

Jfaei 


Vised  ufay,  Drydcn. 
An  ordinary  telegraph  wire  could  rmaivy  the  whole  en- 
i  Valla,  and  eeeteey  It  to  any  distance;  hut 


the  wire  would  be  at  ao  high  a  potential  that  aparks 
would  fly  from  it  into  theaurowndlug  air. 


A.  DanifU,  Prin.  of  Phytic*,  p.  e». 
mmunicate  1 


6.  To  impart 
tllum  of  trausmissl 

Poet*  alone  fouinl  the  delightful  way 
Myttrrkout  morals  gently  to  eonees/ 
In  charming  numbers. 

Druden,  Eaaay  on  Satire,  1.  8. 
To  .  .  .  our  thought*  in  more  ardent  and  Intense 

.luVfievn.  Spectator,  .No.  tot.. 


6f.  To  steal;  lift  ;  purloin. 


S<i  lone  as  an  ai  t  unite  Imprecision  of  fact*  ia  nmrrynl.  it 
doe.  not  matter  in  the  l«wt  by  what  words-thai  la.  hy 

'    That  is,  It 

,  Amer.  Lett...  p.  30. 
[Old  slang.] 


It  (a  spoon)  vp,  for  fonre  It  Is- 
Hal*,,  ftoottlf.  E.T. 


O-nrej,,  the  wis*  It  > all:   steal;  Mi: 


.KXP-TT 
„,  a  Riii  f..r  the 
Shak.,  It,  W.  of  V>„  i_  l 

7f.  To  manage;  carry  on;   uluet. 

If.-  thought  he  had  eonreyni  the  matter  *>  privily  ami 
so  closely  that  it  should  never  have  been  known  u»r  have 
come  to  Whl.      Lntimrr.  Stl  Sermon  bat  Udw.  VI.,  Ilia 

I  will  .  .  .  sVssSSJ  the  buslucae  a*  I  shall  nrnl  mean*. 

Shak.,  Lear,  L  1 

8t.  To  trace  ;  derive. 

The  son  and  grandson  of  Nicholas,  the  elder  brother,  arc 
not  Inlterlhsbke  to  Joan  the  Earl,  isreaaav,  tho'  Ui*y  are 
Is.th  Ih-ntxeiM  Im-tij,  yet  Nicholas,  their  father,  through 
whom  they  must  ronivv  their  jiodigree,  was  an  alien. 

Sir  11.  Uaieiian 

LT.t  intra,i*.  To  Meal.    [Old  slang.] 

1  wlUeoticvir,  troashite,  and  cheat  u|xirj  simpllriu*. 


conveyt,  »■  [<  ewe*,,  r. 
eouvevanee  or  transfer. 


i  r. 


1.  A 


make  a  eon  ivy  of 


Though  Die  pivsiimptuous  I 
all  his  lands  to  the  usurer. 
Untnr.  Quip  fur  an  l'p*Urt  (Viurller (Hart,  Mla<  „  r,  MB). 

2.  An  escort ;  a  convoy. 

The  da  v  following,  we  were  faiae  to  hire  a  strong aaj) 
of  aLiut  "so  tlrcloiks  lo  iruurd  us  through  th.  I  ,.rk  »omIv 

<>.'■.  lyu,  Meinolrs 

conveyable  i  knn-va'n-H),  n.  [<  agawy  +  -aAii .] 

Capable  of  iK-fng  conveyed  or  transferred. 
COnveyanceikon-va'atis),  n.  [<«vii»rr,#  +  -a«cc] 
1.  The  act  of  conveying;  the  act  of  bearing, 
earning,  or  transporting,  ns  by  land  or  water, 
or  (lirougb  any  medium:  trai 
fereiiee;  transport;  convoy. 

The  care  i*  properly  but  an  Instr 
,  to  apprehend  the  sew 
/'irfl^uAor/i,  Arte  . 


niiieut  of  iv.nu/ 
M  by  the  sound, 
f  Lug  Poe^ie,  p 


ltd. 


I  shall  aend  you  Aniiant  by  Ci.nivrin.-e  of  Mr.  Hymns. 

«o«M,  letters,  {.  L  SB. 

Thelo, 
th.  inly 

2.  IntViir:  (a)  The  act  of  transferring  property 
from  one  ]ierson  to  another,  as  by  "lease  anil 
release,"  "iKurgaiu  and  sale";  transfer. 


3.  That  by  which  anything  is  carried  or  borne 
along;  any  instrument  of  transportation  from 
one  place  to  another ;  specifically, 
coach ;  a  vehicle  of  any  kind. 

The*  M^tav^L.  y 

4(.  The  act  of  removing ;  removal. 

Tell  her  thou  mad  st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 

Her  uucle  River* :  ay,  and,  for  Ifrer  sake, 

Mad'st  ouick  eomeiirtMc*  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

SAa*..  Rich.  111.,  Iv.  t. 

Bt.  A  device;  an  artifice;  hence,  secret  prac- 
tices; clever  or  underhand  management. 

Have  this  In  your  min.U,  when  ye  define  your  secret 
fetches  and  eeneevanees. 

Latimtr,  2d  Sennon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  16&0. 
Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear  there  la  eoaeeyimre. 

SJtot..  1  Hon.  VI.,  L  S. 

In  one  [picture] .  . .  there  ii  the  eniuisitest  oonreyonce 
that  ever  I  aaw,  whieh  U  a  prrly  HUle  picture  draw  en  In 
the  forme  of  an  hamtkerchlet  ...  and  Inserted  Into  an- 
other. Ceryitf,  Cruditiea,  I.  IBB. 
DflrtvuclTo  conveyance,  in  foie,  a  secondary  deed  ;  an 
Instrument  modifying'  an  estate  already  created,  a*  a 
relewac,  continuation,  mrrrnder,  cuiuigninent.  or  defea 
•sure. -Fraudulent  conveyance,  a 
lated  to  deprive  creditors  of  their  full 

Gratuitous  conveyance  or  deed, 
any  value  Mng  given  for  It.  -  Innocent  conveyance,  in 
olii  Kwf.  hue,  a  conveyance,  of  such  form,  as  l.-aae  and  re- 
1  iw  I  arfjiiii  aul  Kil-.-  iin,l  i  ni-iiant  t.  r.t.ni.|  1  thiit 
it  did  not  (ftirpurt  to  tnuufer  anytliing  more  than  tlie 
grantor  actually  had,  *o  that  It  cuul'l  not  Ik*  tortious,  as 
was  a  feoffment  made  |,y  a  |ktviii  riated  only  with  a  lea* 
estate  than  tlie  fee.  See  rutin  I.  Mdsnc  conveyance, 
mesne  encumbrance,  n  conveyance  or  encumbrance 
made  or  attaching  to  a  title,  intermediate  to  others:  an, 
he  derived  title  from  tlie  original  patentee  through  sever- 
al mean*  cwivievsKw.— Ordinary  conveyance,  in  fmr, 
a  deed  of  transfer  whU-h  Is  entered  into  U-lweeu  two  or 
more  persons  without  an  assurance  in  a  superior  cunt  of 

justice.  -Voluntary  conveyance,  a  transfer  without 

>  ill  liable  "ilitideratlou. 
conveyancer  (kon-va'an-si>r),  w.    [<  r»itrrir«ji<Y 
+  -rrl.]    One  who  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  conveyancing. 

conveyancing  ikou-va'an-sing).  ».   [<  cowirv- 

niirv  +  -i«(/'. I  1.  The  net  or  practice  of  draw- 
ing deeds,  leases,  or  other  writings  fur  trans- 
ferring the  title  to  property  from  one  i/wi-hou 
to  another,  of  investigating  titles  to  property, 
and  of  framing  tho  deeds  and  contracts  which 
govern  ami  define  the  rights  and  liabilities  nf 
families  and  individuals. —  2.  The  system  of 
law  affecting  property,  under  which,  "titles  are 
held  and  transferred, 
conveyer  I.  koii-va'er),  h.  1.  t  hie  who  conveys; 
one  who  or  that  which  conveys,  carries,  trans- 
|s.rts,  transmits,  or  transfers  from  one  person 
or  place  to  another.    Also  sometimes  conreyor. 

On  til.-  surface  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  til,'  .lcii»i-  mutter  is 
Itself,  111  urvat  port,  the  eimee Mer  of  the  nililllhltl'ill*  in 
which  these  ageliU  lliulll  alsl  lient  1  cuisi-t. 

If.  H.  (rn.ie,  Csirr.  of  Fitters,  p.  1JS. 

2.  Hpe«lfl«a)ly,  a  meehanieal  contrivance  for 

earrying  objects.    Applied  t..  th       iidapUllons  ol 

Laiol  biirlieta  or  spiral*  which  eiMivey  grain,  chafl,  flow, 
bran,  etc..  in  threshers,  elevators,  ..r  KrlnitiiiK'-intlls,  or 
mutiTials  to  upjsr  nlori,-,  of  warehotis.*  ,-r  shop*,  or 
liulldliiga  In  curse  of  .  rvrtlom  Also  applstsl  to  llixwe 
ammyeiuenu.  ol  corriiitrcs  tmveting  on  rop»*  b>  w  til.  h 
liny  lifted  l,y  th,-  horse  fork  is  conveyed  to  distant  port* 
,  f  a  tarn  or  mow,  or  materials  are  rarrieil  to  u  building. 
/:  II.  A'nwat. 

3t.  An  impostor;  n  cheat;  a  thief. 

fibfi'iM.  Uo,  some  of  you.  convey  liim  lo  the  Tower. 
A".  Kith.  O,  good  I   Convey;  Conrtvtit  are  you  all, 
Thst  rise  thus  niniblv  by  a  true  klnu  »  fall. 

St.;  I.     K|,h    II     I.  I 

conveyor  (kpn.va'or),  a.    See  rtimvyrr,  1. 

conviciatet  ;kon-\-ish'i-at),  t.  t.  [Ah*o  written 
conciliate;  <  L.  conririofM*,  conriliatta.  pp.  of 
mnnciith,  cvnritiiiri,  reproach,  rail  at,  <  etmii- 
efMH,  OOHVWuM,  a  loud  cry,  clamor,  abus*-;  ori- 
gin  uncertain.]    To  reproach;  rail  at;  abuse. 

To  rrnivttifttr  Instead  of  arcllsillff,  Lautt. 

convicinltyt  (kon.vi-«in'i-ti),  a.  [=  It.  rosiri- 
rnrifd  ,•  as  +  ririititu,  Cf.  ML.  coHriciHinm. 
\icinity,  <  tunricinmi  (>  Sp.  <v>»i'< ciao).  neigh- 
boring.^ L,  eti«-,  together,  +  MeialU,  neigh- 
bOiiBg:  seeeioaity.]  Neiglilxyrhood ;  vicinity. 


coHritioiui 

(seo  cwBrici'a<c),  +  -oug.] 
brious. 

The  qneen'ft  majesty  .iinimaundeth  all  nuner  her  ante 
Jecta  .  .  .  not  to  use  In  despite  or  rebnke  of  any  jarrson 
these  oiarvrum*  words -papist,  or  p<i|dsllcal.  heretlke. 

.  say  anch  like  word*  of  reprocbe. 
Cjiueen  iVfimbef A,  Injunction*,  an.  IV.S, 

convict  (kon-vikt'),  r- 1.  [<  ME.  ronrtcfea,  <  I,, 
conricfii*,  pp.  of  coarincrrc,  overcome,  conquer, 
convict  of  error  or  crime,  convince:  see  con- 
riNcY.]  1.  To  prove  or  find  guilty  of  an  offense 
charged;  specifically,  to  determine  or  adjudge 
to  be" guilt  v  after  trial  before  a  legal  tribunal,  as 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  other  legal  decision : 
as,  to  c««  ricf  tho  prisoner  of  felony. 

tsne  captain,  taken  with  a  cargo  of  African*  on  hoard 
hi*  veaael.  ha*  been  co-iinci/if  of  the  highest  grade  of  of- 
fense under  our  laws,  the  pnnUhment  of  which  ia  death. 

Lincoln,  In  Kayiuood,  p.  175. 

2.  To  convince  of  wrong-doing  or  sin;  bring 
(one  i  to  the  belief  or  consciousness  that  one  has 
done  wrong ;  awaken  the  conscience  of. 

Thny  which  bean!  It.  being  eoarinted  by  their  own  colt- 
science,  went  out  one  by  one.  John  vliL  11. 

3.  To  confute ;  prove  or  show  to  be  false. 

Although  not  only  the  reason,  hut  experience,  l 
omesrf  it,  yet  will  it  not  by  divers  be  rejected. 

Sir  T.  Brwnt,  T 

4f.  To  show  by  proof  or  evidenoe. 

Imagining  that  these  proof*  will  eeartef  a  tea  lament  to 
bare  that  In  it  which  other  men  can  nowhere  by  reading 
find.  Uaoker. 

convict  (as  (i.  kon-vikt',  as  n.  kon'vikt),  a.  and 
a.  (<  ME.  roarict  =  Sp.  Pg.  cotiricto  =  It.  con- 
risto,  convicted,  <  L.  ooitricfag,  pp.:  see  the 
verb.]  I.  a.  1.  Proved  or  found  guilty;  con- 
victed.   [Obsoloto  or  poetical.] 

Of  malefactors  eoisetef  by  wltneasoa,  ami  thereo|K.u 
either  adjudged  to  die  or  otherwise  chastised,  their  ens- 
torn  was  to  cvact,  asJ.whuudi-1  of  Achan,  opeu  confession. 

Hooktr,  Kcclra,  Polity,  vl.  4 
Nor  witneaa  hired,  nor  jury  pickd. 
Prevail  to  bring  hltn  In  rnsitsr/. 

Stei/I,  Ueath  of  l)r.  Swift 

2f.  Overcome;  conquered.  Chaucer. 

II.  n.  A  person  proved  or  found  guilty  of 
an  offense  alleged  against  him  ;  especially,  one 
found  guilly,  nflertrial  before  a  legal  tribunal, 
bvthe  verdict  of  a  ' 


hence,  a  pe 

teds 


other  legal  decision ; 
penal  aervitude ;  a 
eonvicted  prisoner—  Con vlct-lease  system,  a  s\-a- 
tern  emplojtsl  In  some  ol  the  southern  United  state*  ol 
Kiting  out  the  talior  of  o.iivlcta  to  contractor*  for  em 
j.Ioym.i.t  In  gangs  ou  public  work,  i*  in  .rtlvr 
lals.r.  the  contractor  taking  I 
Vict  system,  the  method  in  < 
cinvleta  or  their  lals.r  ,  »)«•.  irtrnlly,  the  syslrln  of 


lull  charge  of  them — C  

which  a  sUlc  diiporn  of  it* 


Wreck  nv;  sordfA  mr  of 


isirtlng  convicts  to  penal  s,  til,  loenU.  a>  from  Kuv.1*  to 
sitR-ria,  snil  loriuerly  from  England  to  Australia, 
conviction  (kon-vik'shon),  ».  [=  V.  rnnnrlnm 
=  Sp,  conciceiou  =  Pg.  eonrieeiio  =  It.  coiirin- 
that,  <  LL.  rwiir»V/io(«-),  demonstration,  proof, 
<  I,,  msi'mrriv,  pp.  omrirtut,  convict,  convince: 
see  coni'icf,  nnd  cc/NCincc.]  It.  The  net  of 
convincing  one  of  tho  truth  of  something;  espe- 
cially, the  net  of  convincing  of  error;  confuta- 
tion." (Hare.]  — 2.  The  state  of  lieing convinced 
or  fully  (►crsuaded ;  strong  belief  on  the  ground 
of  satisfactory  reasons  or  evidence;  the  con- 
scious asen-nt  of  the  mind;  settled  |KTsuasion ; 
a  fixed  or  firm  belief:  n»,  an  opinion  amount- 
ing to  run nWi«K ;  he  felt  a  strong  rvjiirtrfios  of 

.-nr. in;.'         V.  ntl   lA-ll.  pllilo-ophienl  -  ellll. 

rvHiirtiim  translates  flic 
the  Stoics.] 

It  Idelilterate  luuent)  la  anmetimes  called  a  cotarsciioa,  a 
w.ttd  which  i-omni-oily  iiiilu.lcs  in  it,  nieuiiiug  t»"  acts, 
Is.lli  lb.  act  of  lof.  i.  nce,  nnd  the*,  t  ..f  aMei.t  coii«H,iK  i,t 
uis .n  the  inference, 

J.  II.  .\>,ri„a».  (iram.  of  Ascent,  n.  1TX 
Mllhout  enrm-.t  c.-.i-  r.-iu,  no  gnat  or  sound  llteta- 
ture  u  conceivable. 

L"\r.n.  Among  my  Ifcs.ks,  let  ser^  p.  ;. 

There  Is  no  one  .if  our  Slllvst  eo«e»eilrt.M  is  lltrh  ina)  not 
I*  Ul«*et,  or  at  any  rate  tii.sjilUsl,  by  a  furtller  aceeaslou 
of  kilo"  ledge.    It  iirl  j,  Un  Ule  ' '  Origin  of  six-  h  ». "  )i.  1  SI. 

S|MN'ifically  —  3.  The  state  of  being  convinced 
that  one  is  or  lias  been  acting  in  opposition 
to  conscience;  the  stato  of  la-ing  convicted  of 
or  sin:  strong  admonition  of  the 
,  religious  compunction. 

The  manner  of  his  neneief.Vrti  is  as  deslgncl.  not  as  a 
privilege  to  him.  hut  aa  a  . 


The  awful  pn.vlclelice.  ye  ter,  bad  awakened 
his  sin  had  Is  .11  ss'l  home  to  hi,  rxnil ;  and  he 
mi.-Ii  ^oaeiefion,  that  It  all  bad  to  i-onie  out 

//.  /;.  -Sr.nre,  oldb.wn,  p  B. 


TheeoaeurcaKK  and  cntigult.  ,.f  the  t»..  pailshc*.         4„  *  »<"        ol  pro>nng  or  finding  guilty  of  an 
T.  rswSaa,  Ul.t.  Knldington,  p.  is.    offense  charged;  especially,  the  hnding  by  a 
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conviction 

jury  or  other  legal  tribunal  that  the  person  on 
trial  is  guilty  of  the  offense  charged:  some- 
times used  as  implying  judgment  or  sentence. 
—6.  The  state  of  being  convicted  or  confuted ; 
condemn 
futation. 


proof  or  reasoning;  con- 


Far  all  hit  >«rlfuiM  talk  Is  but  lata  bout, 
Or  subtle  shift*  tvnvUtiun  to  evade. 

Miitm,  e.  R.,  It.  308. 


conviction,  a  conviction  hail  without  trial 
by  :  in  .  mm  In  caw  of  contempt  of  court,  of  attempt  to 
corrupt  or  withhold  evidence,  of  malversation  hy  penoiu 
intrusted  with  the  criminal  police  of  the  country,  of  cer- 
tain offeUMW  aifalnal  the  revenue  laws,  and  In  pruceedlnipl 
before  eheriffe  and  Justice*  of  the  peace  for  minor  olfenee*. 
—  Under  conviction,  'n  a  state  of  compunction  an.l  re- 
pentance for  sin,  preliminary  to  conversion :  used  In  Mettv- 
odtit  and  Baptlat  "  revh ala.  -  Syn.  2  and  3.  Beiief,  Faith, 
etc.   See  swrnuwioii. 

,n\  lj<  convkt,  n.,+ 


-«>«.]  The 
convict,  a.)* 
The  evils  of  eonrietuim.  W.  UowiiL 

convictive  (kon-vik'tiv),  a.  [<  convict  +  -ire] 
llaving  the  power  to  convince  or  couvict. 
[Bare  or  obsolete.] 

The  moat  close  ami  conrie/ire  method  that  may  be- 

Dr.  H.  Mart,  Antidote  airalnat  Idolatry,  I'ret 

convictively  (kon-vik'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  oonvio- 
tive  or  oonvincing  manner. 

The  truth  of  the  goapel  had  clearly  alilned  In  the  aim. 
thereof,  and  ao  coNrirrirWy  against  all  the  Miles 


Impostures  of  the  former  age*. 
/Jr.  II.  Mm,  Eplstlea  to  the  Seven  Ctrarchea,  p.  ML 

(kon-vik'tiv-ncs),  n.   Power  of 

convictor^kon-vik'tor),  n.  [=  It. 
L.  coartctor,  one  who  lives  with  another,  a 
companion,  messmate,  <  wnrterTf.live  together: 
see  exmriee,  t'.]  A  member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  who,  though  not  belonging  to  the  foun- 
dation of  any  college  or  hall,  has  been  a  regent, 
and  has  constantly  kept  his  name  on  the  books 
of  some  college  or  hall  from  the  timo  of  his  ad- 
mission to  that  of  taking  his  master's  or  doctor's 
degree. 

convince  (kon-vins')i  r.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  eott- 
rtaced,  ppr.  conriitcimi.  [=  F.  convaincre,  OF. 
convtmquer,  conccneer  =  FT.  Sp.  Fg.  conreaorr  = 
It.  eonrt'scere,  <  L.  convincerc,  overcome,  con- 
quer, convict  of  error  or  crime,  show  clearly, 
demonstrate,  <  com-  (intensive)  +  rinctre,  con- 
quer: see  nctor  and  vanquish,  and  cf ,  con  rid.  ] 
1.  To  persuade  or  satisfy  by  argument  or  evi- 
dence: cause  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  what  Is 
alleged;  gain  the  credence  of:  as,  to  convince 
a  roan  of  his  errors,  or  to 


Argument  never  eimitruve  any  man  I 


him  of  the 


For  he  mlichtlly  rvnrincwf  the  Jew  shewing  by 

i  that  Jcaiu  waa  Christ  Acta  1*3  SO. 

n  agalnat  hla  will. 
.Sf  11A6.,  Medieval  and  Modern  flat-'  p.  18. 

2f.  To  evince ;  demonstrate ;  prove. 

And,  which  conriHMtA  excellence  In  him, 
A  principal  admirer  of  youraclf. 

B.  Jvrmm,  Cynthia's  Revel*,  v.  S. 
Yet  this,  cure,  raethitika.  conrinee*  a  power  fur  the  sov- 
ereign to  raise  payments  for  land  force*. 


1246 

W«  do  not  with  to  force  them  Into  the  right  path,  bnt 
to  awrnuso.  th«  ^  ^  ^  Bu>(p  11L  m 

You  bajrlB  by  believing  thing,  on  the  authority  of  tboaa 
around  you.  then  learn  to  think  lor  )our*elf  wltboulahrliik. 
lug  from  the  closest,  severest  scrutiny,  which  may  proba- 
bly living  yon  to  he  conrinead,  not  j>rr*«oiinV,  of  the  things 
you  first  believed.  Cantiiu  far,  Journal,  p.  no, 

convlncement  (kon-vins'ment),  w.  f<  coNt-tnce 
+  -mrnf.J  The  act,  process,  or  fact  of  con- 
vincing, or  of  being  convinced ;  conviction. 

They  taught  compulsion  without  Mrimwal. 

J*.v/.-».  Hiat  Eng..  III. 

It  was  not  In  vain  that  he  (floors*  Fo»|  travelled  ;  God. 
In  moat  places,  scaling  his  commission  with  the  cnwn'siiw- 
ment  of  some  of  all  aorta,  as  well  nnhlli  Aos  as  sober  pm- 
feaaurs  of  rellgiolL  Perm,  Itlse  ana  Irogresa  of  Quakers,  v. 

Ills  addreaa  was  much  devoted  to  the  ranrinremraf  of 
his  bearer*.  The  American,  VIII.  .141. 

convincer  (kon-vin'ser),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  convinces,  manifests,  or  proves. 

For  the  divine  light  waa  now  only  a  (mriiwr  of  hla 
lAdara's)  miscarriages,  but  administered  nothing  of  the 
divine  love  and  power. 

Sr.  K  More,  Def.  of  Moral  Cabbala,  Hi. 

con  vincible  (kon-vin'si-bl),  a.  [=  Hp.  eonvmei- 
bte  —  Pg.  convencivel;  as  cmrintr  +  -iWc]  1. 
Capable  of  being  convinced.— 2t.  Capable  of 
being  disproved  or  refuted. 

CmrinciiU  falaitlea.  Sir  T.  /ft-osme,  Vtibj.  Err.,  IU.  ». 
3t.  Capable  or  worthy  of  being  convicted;  oul- 
pablo. 

Now  to  determine  the  day  and  I 

i'sing-li),  adr.   In  a  con- 
vincing manner;  in  a  manner  to  compel  as- 
sent, or  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt, 
convincingness  (kgn-vin'sing-nes),  n.  The 
power  of  convincing, 
convitiatet.  1. 1.  See  eonviciate. 
contrltlouat,  <t.   S<'e  coneiciout. 
convlvalt  (k<;n-vi'val),  a.  and  n.    [=  Pg.  cwi- 
rinxl  =  It.  eonrtealt,  <  L.  conviealtn,  pertaining 
to  a  feaater  or  guest,  <  nmrtra.  a  f easier,  i 
see  ooanre,  r.,  and  cf.  conrirtaf.]   I.  a. 
as  cxmn'riaf. 

The  aam*  was  a  nmeirtif  dbh. 

.*>  T.  JJroww,  Vnlg.  Err.,  UL  S5. 

II.  ».  A  guest. 

The  number  of  the  ronuivafs  at  prluate  entertalnmenta 
exceeded  not  nine,  nor  were  vndcr  three. 

Sandsn,  Trarailea,  p.  78. 

convlvet  (kon-viv'),  r.  <.  [=  Pg.  courtier,  be 
gtH'iable,  =  It.  roHrtrarr,  eat  together,  <  Ij.  con- 
rirari,  dep.,  also  act.  coitrtrnre,  feaxt,  carouse 
together,  <  convica,  one  who  feasts  with  another, 
a  table-companion,  guest,  <  conrtrerr,  live  toge- 
ther. <  com-,  together,  +  rtrrrr.  live :  see  vital, 
vivid,  victual,  and  cf.  ooartrioi.]   To  feast. 

rlrat,  all  yon  peers  of  Oreece,  go  to  niy  tent ; 
There  In  tJie  full  nmn'tv  you.   Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  5. 

convivo  (kon'vov  or  -tiv),  n.  [<  F.  tymrtre  — 
Pg.  It.  ctjitrira,  <  L.  otwrtt'o,  a  guest,  a  table- 


convoke 

convtvially  (kpn-viT'i-al-i), 

conviviality :  in  a  convivial  i 
as,  conviriallg  inclined. 
convocant(kon'vp-kant).  a.  [<  U  concocan(t-)*r 
ppr.  of  own-oviarc,  convoke :  see  convoke,  convo- 
cafe.]  One  who  convokes ;  a  con voker.  [Rare.] 

This  body  waa  uncanonlcally  aaaemhled ;  owning  do 
blither  omrooonf  than  Tricoupt.  Minister  of  VYorahip.  ansf 
Sclunaa,  of  Educatioo.  J.  M.  Stale,  Kaatcm  tlhnrrh,  L  SO. 

convocatot  <kon'v6-kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  conrooafw*, 
pp.  of  ooNrotwre,  convoke:  see  convoke.)  To 
convoke;  call  or  summon  to  meet ;  assemble  by 
summons. 

Archieplaoopal  or  metropolitan  prcrngatlrtia  are  those 
mentioned  In  old  Imperial  constitutions,  to  eoswaesuV  the 
holy  Msliops  under  them  witlilu  the  eompasa  of  their  own 
province*.  Ilwter,  Ecclea.  1'oilty ,  vit  s. 

St ^Jainea  .  .  .  ww  pn-aldent  of  that  synod  which  the 
apoetlee  roiwwnofaif  at^  trumjm.^  ^  (mL  ls3i)  n  ^ 

convocation  (kon-vo-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  cm- 
rocation  —  Pr.  convocatio  =  Sp.  conrocaeion  = 
Pg.  cosrococao  sh  It.  conroeazioHc,  <  L.  eotirocrj- 
fto(ii-),  < conroonrfjpp. amvocatus,  call  together: 
see  ovarolV.l  1.  The 
assembling  by 

Dtaphantiia,  making  a  general  eon  coca!  ion.  snake  .  .  . 
In  this  inautier.  Sir  r.  Sidney. 

3.  An  assembly. 


» act  of  calling  together  or 


In  the 


first  day  there  aball  be  an  holy  cosiroco/ion. 

Er.  ail 


1«. 


3,  [con.]  An  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  affaire.  There  are  two  Convocation*, 
via.,  of  the  proviDeea  of  Canterbury  and  York,  summoned 
hy  writ*  from  the  crown  to  the  archbishop*.  Each  body 
omtalue  an  tipper  hotuw  of  Mahopt  w  ith  the  archbishop  as 
preslftent,  and  a  lower  hocec,  composed  of-ilearui,  archdea- 
oona,  and  ejected  proctora.  (.'onatltutlons  for  both  C'ouvo- 
caliona  were  e*t*hthibed  In  the  thirteenth  century .  later  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  waa  made  to  incorporate  them  with 
Parliament.  In  IMS,  by  the  Act  of  Submission,  tnetr  lcgta- 
latlve  powers  were  rvwtricted,  and  their  acta  lave  since 
(M-eri  iii  ]..  rii!i  iit  u[.  in  n^v  isl  »H.-r*ni  frmi  the  crown. 
The  Convocation  <n  Canterlmry  waa  the  more  tmportanl 
and  regular ;  but  after  It*  prorogation  In  1717,  although 
It*  meeting*  were  continued  tor  a  time.  It  received  no 
new  royal  warrant  tin  1801.  The  Convocation  of  York  baa 
generally  honri  lose  rognlar  In  It*  proceedings  than  that  of 
Canterbury.  Hoth  Convocationa  now  meet  at  each  |iar- 
liamcntary  seaalon,  and  the  procton  are  renewed  at  each 
pnriiainentary  election. 

In  England,  the  Ecclesiastical  lmly  called  the  Amroca- 
forfi.  which  grew  up  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  grad- 
ually attained  the  position  which  hail  been  formerly  oc- 
cupied, and  necnted  unn  of  the  fiinetlnn*  which  hioi  for- 


asembllea  of  the  English  clergy,  have  im- 
.  In  the  removal  of  the  monastic  member* 
at  tbe  dissolution,  no  change  of  c 
reign  of  Edward  I.  down  U>  I 


companion :  see  eoneiee,  v.,  t 
anio 


St.  To  refute ;  show  to  be  wrong. 

tlod  never  wrought  miracle  to  cimeiisrc  attic 
lua  ordinary  works  iwnrinye  It 

toll 


v.t 


4f.  To  overpower;  conquer;  vanquish. 

His  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and 


I  with  wine  and  wasael  so  eoxrinet, 
memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
,  be  a  fume.  Skak.,  Macbeth.  I.  7. 

5t.  To  convict ;  prove  or  find  guilty. 

A  great  numlier  of  .  .  .  Historiographers  and  Cosuiog. 
repliera  of  later  tlmea  .  .  .  are  by  cuklcut  argument*  r«si- 

BaMassfl  VnfmtfM,  To  the  Reader. 

if  ye  have  respect  to  jwrsima.  ye  commit  Hn, 
eimnncoi  of  [byl  the  law  as  tranL-rcasor*.  Jaa.  ii.  ». 

Iirag  hence 

This  Impious  judge ,  piecemeal  to  tear  his  limbs 
before  Uie  law  conriisoe  him.  HVEwfcr. 

-8yn.  1.  C tmrinre.  Perrwute.  To  cownnre  a  pereon  is 
to  satisfy  ids  understanding  as  to  the  truth  of  a  certain 
statement ;  to  |»»ew*  him  is,  l>y  derivation,  to  affect  Ida 
will  bv  motive*;  but  It  has  long  been  n«.|  alto  for  eim- 
rtskv,  a*  In  Luke  >«.  fl,  "tbey  >»•  i*r*»m1e,l  that  John  waa 
a  prophet"  Ihcre  Is  a  m«rk«-d  u-n.lency  now  to  confine 
pereuade  to  It*  own  distinctive  meaning. 

When  by  resiling  or  dUcnurse  we  find  ourselves  thor- 
oughly coMpinoed  of  the  truth  of  any  article,  and  of  the 
reasonableness  of  our  hrll«r  In  It.  we  should  never  atu-r 
auffer  ouraelvc*  to  call  it  In 


x  truest,  a  ta 

ririni.]  A  boon  companion ;  one  who  is  con- 
vivial ;  a  guest  at  table. 

Yet  where  la  tbe  Ho«t  ?    and  his  nmrieM—  where* 

finrhnm,  IngoliUby  tegrniU.  II.  191. 

It  la  to  lie  believed  that  an  ImllnVrenl  tavern  dinner  in 
auch  society  I  wit*  ami  philosophers]  waa  more  rv-llsbed  by 
the  i-  -n  i'uvi  than  a  much  better  one  in  worse  company. 

r.ViersuH,  Club*. 

convivial  (kon-viv'i-al),  a.  [=  F.  convivial  = 
It.  ro»rirto-(<\  <  U  cosrii  iaiM,  pertaining  to  a 
feast,  <  «Miriri«iin,  a  feast  (cf.  coiin'ratM,  per- 
tainingtoa  feaster(<  conriva,  a feaster), equiv. 
to  convivinlin :  see  evmrirwi),  <  conrtreTC.  live  to- 
gether: see  convive,  r,]  Relating  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  feast  or  an 
social;  jovial. 
Your  soda!  an.l  eoisririof  spirit  U  such  that  It  Is  a  hap- 
to  live  and  converse  with  Jim. 


the  first  who  »n  up  featlvals ;  „  ^ 

.Sir  ./.  /lenAaui,  old  Age,  ill. 
convivialist  (kon-viv'i-nl-i»t),  it.    [<  convivial 
+  -Mf.]    A  person  of  convivial  habits. 


Here  met  the 
alu). 


.  .  politician,  the  fllilMlster,  tile  conn'ri- 
G.  W.  CuUe,  Creoles  of  iMlUlaua,  p.  '-"il. 


conviviality  (kon-viv-i-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  «-o»i- 
vu  ialit* ;  as  convivial  +  -iTy.]  1.  A  convivial 
spirit  or  disposition.— 2.  The  good  humor  or 
mirth  indulged  in  at  au  entertainment;  good- 
fellowship. 

These  eat 


4.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  : 
an  assembly  of  the  senate  out  of  term  time. 
A  grace  la  immediately  paaaed  to  convert  auch  a  convo- 
cation into  a  congregation,  after  which  ita  bnalneaa  jeo- 
ceeda  aa  tiaual.  Cain.  Cnf.  —  Bouse  of  Convocation,  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  an  assembly  wbicb  enact*  and 
amends  laws  and  statntes,  and  elect*  biirgevaea,  many  jnto- 
feasora,  and  other  offlcera.  etc.  It  la  comiKwed  i>f  all  iiM-m- 
hcra  of  tlie  university  who  have  at  any  time  lieen  regent*, 
ami  who,  if  Indevieiident  members,  nave  retained  their 
name*  on  tbe  book*  of  their  respective  college*.  -Byn.  2. 
Meeting,  gathering,  convention,  congress,  diet,  synod, 
council. 

COnvocational  (kon-vo-ka'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
vocation  +  -at.  ]  Relating  to  a  convocation. 
[Rare] 

convocatloniat  (kon-v<Vka'shon-ist>,  n.  [<  tVm- 
vocatum,  3,  +  -i«f.]  In  the  <  A.  of  Eng.,  one 
who  supports  Convocation;  nn  advocate  of 
Convocation ;  one  who  favors  the  revival  of  ita 
powers. 

convoke  <kpn-vdk'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
roA-rYf,  ppr.  "coi»rri*-inf/.  [=  F.  or»»ro</wrr  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  eonroatr  ~  It.  ewaroevtrr,  <  L.  conrorarc, 
call  together,  <  rvimi-,  together,  +  forare,  call,  < 
vox  (roc-),  voice :  see  i«irr,  vocal,  and  cf.  arnir, 
eroke,  inrnlr,  prnroke,  vcvote.]  1,  To  call  toge- 
ther; summon  to  meet;  assemble  by  summons. 

An  active  partisan,  I  thus  cowroavif 

From  every  object  pleasant  circumstance 

To  suit  my  ends.  N'ervfasRirtA,  Prelude,  iL 

From  March,  lnjo.  to  April,  1S*0,  tho  bouses  of  parlia- 
ment were  not  .v^ie.i<r..f.  Never  In  our  history  had  there 
been  an  Interval  of  eleven  year*  between  parliament  and 
parliament.  Maeaulan,  Hist.  Eng.,  L 

2.  To  call  or  draw  in  by  claim  or  demand;  ap- 
propriate as  a  right  or  power ;  claim  aa  apper^ 
iaining. 

The  aula  regis,  consisting  of  tlw  king  and  council,  sought 
to  fovlf  thcjlldlclal  business.  Jm.  Cje7,V.  117. 

L  Awfttfi  OvmiHott,  etc.   BM  coifl* 
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Convolute 

Convolute  (kon-v$-lu'tJt),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of 
L.  convolutua,  rolled  together :  see  convolute.'] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Conmlutid<e. 
C.  paradoxo,  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
is  an  example. 

Thegrniu  Conmlxta  .  .  .  comprise*  mull  worms  which 
hsTc  the  thiu  lateral  portions  of  their  bodies  curled  over 
on  to  the  ventral  side.  .Vwl  .Vol.  ItiH  ,  I.  100. 

convolute  (kon'vrj-lut),  <i.  and  n.  [=  F.  eon- 
volute:  =  Pg.  It.  eonvoluto,  <  L.  eonrolutu*,  pp. 

of  eonvolverc,  roll  together:  see 
convolve.]  I.  a.  Kollcd  together, 
or  one  part  over  another.  In  sot., 
specifically  appUVd  to  a  leaf  In  the  bud 
which  Is  rolled  up  lougltadlimlly  In  * 
single  cull,  one  margin  being  within  the 
coll,  the  other  without,  aa  in  the  cherry ; 
also,  with  reference  to  estivation,  to  a  co- 
rolla which  It  similarly  rolled  up,  the  pet- 
als successively  overlapping  ouc  another, 
with  one  margin  covered  and  the  other  exterior,  as  In  the 
Matm&tx.  The  epithet  msuoftvri  or  I  Masted  la  frequently 
used  In  the  same  sense,  though  In  most  esses  no  actual 
twtst  occurs.  Also  <o»<ufuri re.- Convolute  shall,  in 
cone*.,  a  shell  wllh  an  enlarged  Anal  whorl  embracing 
moat  or  all  uf  the  previously  formed  ones,  such  as  that  of 
the  CwvievoVr.  usutlllfurcn  shells,  etc. 

H.  sj.  That  which  is  convoluted.-  Convolute 
to  a  circle,  the  curve  which  would  be  traced  on  the  plane 
of  a  wheel  rolling  on  a  rail  hy  a  i>olnt  Sicd  on,  above,  or 
below  the  rail.  Syfcewer. 

convoluted  f  kou'v<)dMed),  <i.  [As  conrolute  + 

Beaks  recurved  and  eoarof  tiled  like  a  ram's  born. 

/VniwiK,  British  ZoOL,  Cliama. 
Convoluted  an  teams.  In  rntam, ,  antenna,  that  are  curled 
Inward  at  the  cuds,  as  In  many  /•onsi-ilioVF,—  Convoluted 
bona.  In  amrf.,  a  scroll-like  or  turbinated  bone;  a  tur 
blnal.  Three  such  bones  are  distinguished  In  man.  the 
ethroMiirhlnal.  niaillloturhlnal,  and  sphenntiirbloal.  Sre 
these  words.  Convoluted  wrings.  Inesrfoa..,  wings  whirh 
in  repose  embrace  the  body  from  above  downward,  Inulos- 
lag  it  a*  In  a  tube. 

Convolution  (kon-vp-lu'ti-do),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Concolttta  +  -ir/<r.l  A  family  of  rhnbdocortlous 
turbellariana  having  no  alimentary  canal,  and 
with  the  ovaries  ana  yolk-glands  not  separate : 
typified  by  the  genus  Convolute. 

convolution  (kon-v?-lu'sbon),  n.  [<  L.  M  if 
*e»Ht<o(Mft«(n-),  <  coneolvere,  pp.  eonrolurus,  roll 
together:  see  convolve.]  1.  The  act  of  rolling 
or  winding  together,  or  of  winding  one  part 
or  thing  on  auother;  the  motion  or  process  of 
winding  in  and  out. 

O'er  the  calm  era  In  mnnWafivn  swift 
llie  feather  d  eddy  floats. 

rAoMSDA,  Autumn,  L  830, 

2.  The  state  of  being  rolled  upon  itself,  or 
rolled  or  wound  together. 

Convolved  fibres  of  vessels,  .  .  .  theirr*nrofiir£enl>eiiig 
contrived  for  the  better  separation  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  blood.  .N .  lirttr,  i'osiojologia  Sacra,  1.  (V. 

8.  A  turn  or  winding;  a  fold ;  a  gyration ;  an 
anfractuosity;  a  whorl:  as,  the  eonvolu lions  of 
a  vine;  the  convolution  of  the  intestines. 

I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
of  Inlmut  ground,  applying  to  Ids  ear 
The  eoneUu/uin*  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell. 

^  N'irrdeieurrA,  Ksciirslon,  iv. 

4.  In  amrf.,  specifically,  one  of  the  (ryri,  gyres, 
or  anfractuosities  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the 
cerebrum.  See  cuts  under  brain  and  corpus. — 
0.  In  math.,  such  a  connection  between  the  re- 
lations of  any  asyzvgelie  system  that  each  is 
applied  alternately  in  the  aggregate  of  the  re- 
maining relations  Broca'g  convolution,  the  In- 
ferior fmntal  convolution  or  the  brain  — Convolutions 
Of  the  brain.   See  oraiii.  (rynss.  and  sulcus. 

convolutive  i  kmi'n.  lu-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  roneora- 
tif;  aa  convolute  +  -ire.]  in  but.,  same  as  con- 
volute. 

convolve  (kon-volv').  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
volver!, ppr.  WHeoirtirr;.  [=  It.  convolyere,  eon- 
volrere,  <  L.  convolvers,  pp.  eonrolutus,  roll  to- 
gether, <  com-,  together,  +  volrere,  roll:  Bee 
roJuOlc,  roisfc.  nnd  cf.  inrolre.  ervtve,  rcrolre.] 
To  roll  or  wind  together ;  roll  or  twist  (one 
part  or  thing)  on  another. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 
And  wrltlird  him  to  aud  fro  r«wJi«l 

j».  L,  ft  32", 
the  Htublioni 
lUrkatn. 
_— 1  under-gTotllid, 
Then  pours  out  Hltoike  In  wreathing  rurl«  etmnAfJ, 

.Irfdwon,  .Kadi,  ill 

convolvent  (kon-vol'vent),  a.  [<  L.  eonvol- 
ven(t-)»,  ppr,  of  conrolverc,  roll  together:  see 
conrolre.J  Rolling;  winding;  in  wrapping:  spe- 
cifically applied,  in  entom.,  to  the  tegminu  of  an 
orthopterous  insect  when,  in  repose,  the  anal 
a  lie  horizontally  one  over  the  other  on  the 
:  of  the  insect,  while  the  rest  of  the  teg- 
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mina  are  vertical,  covering  the  sides  and  lower 
wings,  ss  in  the  katydid. 
Oonvolvulacea  (kon-vol-vj-la'se-e),  n.  ft, 
[NL.,  <  Cesfto/mJue  +  -owvr.  j  A  large  natural 
onler  of  monopetalous  exogens,  consisting  of 
herbs  or  shrubs  usually  twining  or  trailing,  and 
often  with  milky  juice,  exemplified  by  the  genus 
Con  volvulus.  It  is  allied  to  the  .Sotsaaaaifand  JVeujuAaila- 
rwsrecp,  from  whieh  it  U  distinguished  by  the  general  habit, 
the  alternate  leaves,  and  the  comparatively  large  solitary 
or  geminate  seeds  filled  wltli  a  crumpled  embryo.  There 
are  about  so  genera  and  Ssslspeelcs,  of  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal regions  Including  the  rooming  glory  (/tvnnau),  the 
bindweed  (CencoieHliis),  the  dodder  (Cusrwliii,  etc.  Many 
]N(«ai>h4  purgative  loialitiea,  and  some  are  used  in  medicine, 
aa  Jalap  and  acaminony.  Tlie  pr1ncl|Ml  food-product  of 
the  order  Is  the  sweet  potato,  Ipamata  Batatas. 

convolvulaceona  (kon-vol-vu-U'shius),  a.  [< 
CosioiruWrvr.]  In  oof.,  belonging  or  relating 
to  the  natural  order  Convolculaceas ;  resembling 
the  convolvulus. 

convolvulic  ( kmi-vol' vy-lik),  a.  [<  Convolvulus 
+  -to.]   Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  plants  of 

the  genus  Conrofrufaut  Convolvullc  add.  same 

ss  cenrofpufinie  arid. 

convolvnlln  (kon.vol'vrj.lin),  n.  [<  Contto/rs/us 
+  -ss2.]  A  glucoside,  the  active  purgative  prin- 


ciplo  of  jalai 

:onvolvulinle  (kon-vol-vn-lin'ik),  a.  [<  eon- 
rolvulln  +  -Ic]    Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 


plants  of  the  genus  (  onrolvulu*.  - 
acid,  an  acid  derived  from  the  resin  of 
ttu  Jatapa  of  (Jnmcua,  now  known  aa  A'x 
Also  cenrofrulic  arid. 

Convolvulus  (kon-vol'rt-lus),  ti.  [=  F.  con- 
rolve,  convolvulus  —  8p,  convolvulo  se  It.  convol- 
rolo  =  I)an.  konrolvtlue,  <  I>.  convolvulus  (dim. 
form),  bindweed  (in  reference  to  their  twining 
habit),  <  convolvcre,  roll  together,  ent  ' 
co»ro<ce,]  1.  [NL.]  One  of  theprinci] 
of  the  natural  order  Con- 
volvulacea,  of  about  150 
Bpeciee,  natives  of  tem- 
perate and  subtropical 
regions,  and  espeeially 
abundant  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  region. 
They  arc  slender,  twining  herbs, 
wllh  showy  trumpet  shaped 
fr».  The  more  uoinmuti  spo- 
of the  flelibt,  aa  C.  srptMNS 
C.  arrensis,  are  popularly 
known  aa  UmltmJ.  C.  Scam- 
mwia,  of  the  levant,  yields  the 
pnrgsuve  drag  scammony. 
8.  [(.  c]  A  plant  of  the 
genua  Convolvulus. 

The  lustre  of  the  long  eonrofru- 
luses 

That  roll'd  around  the  stately 

stems,  and  ran 
Ev'u  to  the  limit  of  the  land. 
TVwuySon,  Enoch  Arden. 

convoy  (kon-voi'),  r.  I.  [< 

ME.  (north.)  conroien,  eon- 
vouch,  <  OF.  convoier  (F. 
convoycr  =  Sp.  conrouar 
—  Pg.  ctimfwiVir  =  It.  tvm- 
vogliare),  another  form  of  conrcier,  >  E.  convey  : 
see  ronrejf,  which  is  a  doublet  of  <y»«i«y.]  1. 
To  accompany  on  the  way  for  protection,  either 
by  sea  or  land  ;  escort :  as,  ships  of  war  con- 
ntyed  the  Jamaica  licet ;  troops  ronroyrd  the 
ba't-gage-wagous. 

We  embarqued  in  a  Lnitch  Fregnt,  ls->und  for  Flushing, 
ronmi.ed  and  acconijHuiled  by  five  other  itoute  veMwtls. 

i'rWgi.,  Wary,  July  21,  1441. 
She  la  a  galley  of  the  (Iran  lJoca, 

'  through  the  fear  of  the  Algerines, 
gs  those  laiy  lielganlinet. 

/.o«<rr>fliiv,  Moldeti  legend,  v. 

2.  To  accompany  for  safety  or  guidance ;  at- 
tend as  an  eBcort  on  a  journey. 

But  hark  !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  whs  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 

Telia  how  a  nelbor  lad  earn  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  anil 

3t.  To  convey. 

Intaguiatlon  a  clrariot  ovnreyerf  her 

Into  a  garden  where  nvure  Beauties  siniVd 

Than  Ajrfirodlslus  s  droves  false  face  did  wear, 

J.  Btaamonl,  1-ayche,  "  >M. 
Convoy  (kon'voi).  n.    [<  convoy,  v.  Cf.  convey, 
n.]    It.  Conveyance. 

lx-t  him  depart ;  his  pasajsirt  shall  lie  mazle. 
And  crowns  for  owiroy  put  Into  his  purse. 

SAo*.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  X 

2.  The  act  of  accompanying  and  escorting  for 
protection  or  defense;  escort, 

Sneh  frllows  ,  .  ,  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  services 
were  done;  ...  at  such  a  breach,  at  such  a  ronrow. 

Snak..  Hen.  v..  111.  a 

Being  safely  come  to  the  Marine,  In  Ommw  of  his  Ma- 
jcty's  Jewels.  Ilmntl,  LetU-rs,  I,  III.  30. 


3.  The  protection  afforded  by  an  accompany- 
ing escort,  as  of  troops,  a  vessel  of  war,  etc. 

A  goodly  Pinnace,  richly  laden,  and  to  launch  forth  un- 
der my  suspicious  Ccneoe.  Cesrrrver,  Old  Batchelor,  v.  7. 

9  Journey  was  performed  aoder  the 
uud  well-armed  escort. 

prttnil,  Kent,  and  las.,  L  S. 
To  obtain  the  cpnccg  of  s  man  of  war.  Macaulap. 

4.  An  escort  or  accompanying  and  protecting 
force ;  a  convoying  vessel,  fleet,  or  troop. 

Unuhtlow  they  have  fitted  out  a  coneoy  worthy  the  noldv 
temper  of  the  man  and  the  grandeur  of  his  project 

Kterttt,  Orations.  I.  1!>7. 
To  prevent  these  annoyances  |nf  search  at  m  v  govern- 
ments have  sometimes  arranged  with  one  another  that 
tlie  presence  of  a  puldic  vessel,  or  roncoy,  among  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen,  shall  bo  evidence  that  the  latter  are  en- 
gaged tit  a  lawful  trade. 

HWsry,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  |  1»1. 
Tlie  next  morning  11}  proceed  eel  to  La  (Irangc  with  no 
eeneey  hot  tile  few  cavalrymen  I  bad  with  me. 

U.  S.  Grant.  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  3S6. 

6.  The  ship,  fleet,  party,  or  thing  conducted 
or  escorted  and  protected ;  that  which  is  con- 
voyed: aa,  in  the  fog  the  frigate  lost  sight  of 

tical  use^l  —  k.  A  friction-brake  for  carriages. 
E.  H.  Knight. 
convulse  i  kon-vuls'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cos- 
rsigfvf,  ppr.  r*mrw!>i»jj.  [aa  F.  convulxcr  =  8p. 
Pg.  eosrsinnr.  <  L.  convulsus,  convolsvs,  pp.  of 
eonvellere  (>  It.  eonvellere),  pluck  up,  dislocate,, 
convulse,  <  com-,  together,  +  veilerc,  pluck, 
pull.]  1.  To  draw  or  contract  spasmodic  ally  or 
Involuntarily,  as  the  muscular  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal body;  affect  by  irregular  spasms:  as,  his 
whole  frame  was  rosetuVd  with  agony. —  2. 
To  shake;  disturb  by  violent  irregular  action  ; 
cause  great  or  violent  agitation  in. 
CimrWWior  heaven  and  earth. 

7Asuson,  Hummer,  1.  UsS. 
The  two  royal  houses,  whose  conflicting  claims  had  long 
con  pulsed  the  kingdom,  were  at  length  united. 

Macauia),  Uallam  1  Const.  Hist. 

convnlsible  (kon-vul'si-bl),  a.  f=  F.  convulsi- 
ble,  <  h.  conmLms.  pp.  of  eonvellere,  convulse 
(see  convulse),  +  -ible.]  Capable  of  being  con- 
vulsed; subject  in  convulsion.  Emerson. 

convulsion  (con-vul'shon),  a.  [ss  F.  convulsion 
=  8p.  oonrsfaton  —  Pg.  eonvulsBo  =a  It.  ronrufstone 
=  D.  konrulsie  =  G.  convulsion  =  Dan.  Sw.  /con- 
vulsion, <  L.  i'iom 'uM»(n-),  eomolsio(n-).  cramp, 
convulsion,  <  eonrufstM,  pp.  of  eonvellere,  con- 
vulse :  see  mnrtttsr.  1  1 .  A  violent  aud  involun- 
tary contraction  of  the  muscular  parts  of  an 
animal  body,  with  alternate  relaxation ;  a  fit. 
Infanta  arc  frequently  affected  wllh  convulsions,  the  body 
undergoing  violent  spasmodic  contraction*,  and  feeling 
and  voluntary  motion  ceasing  for  the  time  Mng. 

If  my  hand  he  put  Into  motion  by  a  eoneulsion,  (he  In- 
dlrfervuey  of  that  ojieratlve  faculty  is  taken  away. 

2.  Any  violent  and  i 
tumult;  commotion. 

Whether  It  be  that  Providence  at  certain  period*  sends 
great  men  Into  the  world,  ...  or  that  such  at  all  times 
Istenlly  enlst,  and  are  developed  into  notice  by  national 
roiieiileioiu,  .  .  .  the  fact  Is  undeniable  that  the  great 
men  who  eflected  tlie  American  ami  French  revolullona 
.  .  .  left  behind  them  no  equala  II'.  f'Aum/evr. 

3.  Specifically,  in  geol.,  a  sudden  and  violent 
dist  urhnncc  and  change  of  position  of  the  strata ; 
a  geological  event  taking  place  rapidly  and  at 
one  impulse,  instead  of  slowly  and  by  repeated 

"  r  the  same  as  catastrophe  or  i-of«- 


With  borrthle  ~neiO»ion  to  s 
Hetuggd.  Afilron,  s.  A  ,  I  lew. 

Crowing  convulsions,  a  i«'i»uliir  name  of  1 
stridulus,  or  spasm  of  the  laryiu  ;  false  croup:  r,w, 
croup.  =8yn.  3.  I'lslurlianee,  prrtiirliatlon,  thns-. 

COnvulsional  (kon-vul'shon-ul),  it,  [<  ronruf- 
gtow  +  -at.]  1.  Itelating  to  or  of  the  niiture  of 
convulsions;  cataclysmic. —  2.  Subject  to  con- 
vulsions.   [Rare  in  both  senses.] 

convulaionary  (kon-vul'shon-ft-ri),  o.  and  n. 
[=  F.  fosri</sioiiNO(rc  —  It.  crinvulnumtrio,  <  NL. 
conrulsionarius.  <  L.  rosrubio(n-),  convulsion: 
see  ronrn/inoir.]  I.  a.  I.  Pertaining  to  convul- 
sion; of  the  nature  of  muscular  convulsions: 
as.  rnmn/xiiMart/  struggles.— 2.  Causing  or  re- 
sulting from  violent  disturbance  or  agitation. 

Whatever  was  eonenJ,nviwnr  mid  destructlle  III  liolilks. 
and  above  alt  in  religion. 

Lowell,  Among  ray  Books,  si  scr.,  p.  ?U>. 

IX  pi.  rv>»f«lX(>s<in>s(-riz).  One  who  is 
subject  to  convulsions;  specifically  (eaji. ).  one 
of  a  class  of  Jansenists  in  France  who  gained 
notoriety  by  falling  into  convulsive  spasms  and 
by  other  extravagant  actions,  supposed  to  be 
accompanied  by  miraculous  cures,  in  response) 
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convnlgionary 

to  a  supposed  miraculous  influence  emanating 
from  the  tomb  of  a  pious  Jansenist,  Francois  da 
Mite,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Medard  near  l'aris, 
who  died  in  1727.  They  continued  to  exist  for 
more  tlian  fifty  yearn, 
comrulsioaist  (kon-VHl'ghon-Ut),  n.  [=  F.  rou- 
ruUtionni-itc  (in  sense  1);  us  evnrulrion  +  -Mtf.] 

1.  A  convulsionary. 

A  chariire  canto  over  him  (Conrad  Itclasel,  founder  ol  the 
ooler  o(  tho  Solitary  |  that  hroiurht.  him  into  contact  with 
tit*  routing  tstneitjAuiHut  Frederick  Kock  .  .  .  and  others 
of  the  awakened.  The  Century,  XXHL  SHL 

2.  In  gtot.,  a  catastrophic. 

s  tike  ronruouVmuff.  at  believers  In  the  jsira 
llcan  movement. 

iS*ikit,  lieol.  Sketche*.  II.  i. 

lye  (kon-vul'siv),  a.    [=  F.  comulsif  — 
It.  coi«i4*i(«iVo,  <  L.  as  if  •conrsjkirttii,  < 
.«.»,  pp.  of  citncrllerc,  convulse:  see  <■«»- 
and  -ire]    1.  Producing  or  attended  by 

in/- 


8p.  PjK.  It 


v—iiv.,,*..,,!,  tending-  to  convulse:  as,  "t»nt 
tire  race,"  Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

In  Silence  weep ; 
Ami  tby  conpufrire  Sorrows  inward  keen. 

J'riur,  Carmen  Secalare,  at  S. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  characterized  by  convul- 
sions or  spasms. 
In  certain  case*  prnsrstisire  attacks  are  c.  ittgetillal.  QvaiH. 

convulsively  (kon-vul'siv-li),  adr.  In  a  con- 
vulsive manner ;'  with  convulsion  ;  spasmodi- 
cally. 

A>  ttie  tiloud  U  ilralnlnii  from  lilui  (tbe  ilylnjt  irlaJiatorJ. 
lie  jsxutaand  loedia  wild,  an  J  the  cheat  lieavea  osseWei'iWjr. 

A*.  Warner,  Physical  KlJ.rtwalnii.  |i.  Sua. 

cony,  COIiey  (ko'ni  or  kun'i),  ».;  pi.  conic*,  co- 
neys (ko'niz  or  kun'iz).  [Early  mod.  E.  and 
later  also  conic,  conny,  conney,  eunnie,  ninny,  cuh- 
nic,  <  ME.  cony,  conny,  eouyng,  nmningr.  ettnig, 
cmtig,  etc.  (>  W.  caning)  (the  normal  type  be- 
ing 'etmiH,  tho  final  consonant  1  ■••  t tur  subse- 
qnently  dropped,  or  passing  into  «<■/,  as  in  *m- 
ning,  conyng,  mod.  mania;/-  n*  a  fish-name,  anil 
in  cunniiigtttrrt  (see  cont/ger)  and  the  surname 
I'unninghani,  also  spelled  <  ongngham ;  see  he- 
low).  =  MD.  cunin.  later  konijn,  1>.  konijn  =  Sw. 
Dan.  kunin  =  MLO.  kanin  =  MO.  kanyn  f>  (5. 
<<iiiim,  now  dim.  kitninchrn ;  Mllti.  <•«"»«•//»,  later 
knmglin,  kiiHliH.  knngclc,  kunrlr,  koniglc,  ki'mi- 
ijlnu,  etc.,  after  L.),  <  OF.  nmin,  oetnniit,  con- 
tjttin,  riming,  tounin,  by -form  of  conil,  round,  rvt- 
gnit,  cmmil,=  I'r.  •••mil  =  Sp.  rv.nryo  =  IV.  CiWAo 
-  It.  coniglin  =  Or.  »»n^n.  m  ria>.nr,  <  L.  enrn- 
<•«;«*,  a  rabbit ;  said  to  be  «.f  Hispanic  origin. 
The  historical  pron.  is  kun'i;  ko'ni  ir  recent 
and  follows  the  spelling  co«y.  The  word  is  very 
frerjueut  in  early  mod.  E.  (and  in  OF.,  etc.)  in 
vmions  dellocted  or  allusive  senses  (see  def.  0). 
Tie-  name  of  (he  cony  enters  into  a  number  of 
lo.-.il  nu nigs  and  surnames,  as  l'ontg,< 'onrulwurt , 
t'u.iitujsUxt,  t'ttntngtiiii,  t  'imgnghaw,  CtiNHihghiim, 
f'i»«yfl»r/>,  etc.]  1.  A  rabbit;  t> bunVNlng  ro- 
dent ijuielriiped  of  the  melius  as  /..  rum- 
<-«i'«>  of  Europe. 

Ctrnnit>K:  iu  v-returne  la  aweel  aaui  el  Lskluurvde  fullc  fain-, 
Norte  A  ■■:  ,   -       E.  T.  .«.).  L  HT. 
All  >lr,  lie  immsJ  to  lilr.  alir  U  tiut  a  irrbtle  ; 
Ab  swt^te  lambe  and  coney 

f.l.ill.  ItoUter  lK.i.t<r.  i.  I. 

2.  A  daman,  or  species  of  the  family  Hyrariiht. 
order  Huramidtm,  s.mw<l  In  tlnr  KittlMi  ltllde(U«. 
«l.  i;  I  hilt.  \lv.  " ;  Fa.  ctr.  ls\  where  cmv  la  iwnl  to 
traiulnte  tbe  llelirew  Altnjthen.  now  lilentlrird  with  the 
S)  rlii n  h)nit  or  daman  \  ll\tms  /urorru.  or  //.  daman),  ami 
aiiplieil  to  other  Kperlee  of  the  trenlla.  Tile  aame  animal  ia 
sIm  allied  rrrAcoew.  ;tawlm,  and  xmotyer.  See  Ayntr  and 
aWWIl, 

Th-  laajaH  are  lint  a  teetile  folk,  yet  make  they  their 
houftei  in  tlie  rock*.  I'ror.  xix.  35. 

3.  The  fur  of  cottics  or  rabbits,  once  much 
tisisl  in  England. — 4.  The  pika.  calling-hare, 
or  Utile  chief  ban-,  Otgnmut  print*]*,  of  North 
America. 

The  niliters  ami  limit  era  In  the  Weal  know  these  oddlttct 
m%  etmtet  mid  ' '  ttan'eil  rsta."       Wand.  S'ttt,  //iaf.,  V.  Si. 

5.  In  fVrr.,  a  rabbit  used  as  a  bciirinp.— fl.  In 
u-l>ll>..  the  nigi/cr-nsh.— 7t.  A  simpleton;  a 
trull:  a  dupe. 

The  4)  itctn  i>f  <-heatlnj*.  or.  at  it  la  now  called,  twindliiii;, 
w»»  curried  to  *  inent  leliitth  early  III  the  teventeentll 


1  L'-J  ^~ 

I  miut  rmrvraleh ;  I  mtiat  ahlft 

.SAaJr.,  M.  W.otW.,  1.8. 

II.  Iran*.  To  trick  ;  impose  upon ;  cheat. 

I II  comy-cu/M  visa  for  thla. 

M I Jdlrtan,  lllurt   Maater-CoruUhle.  Iv,  .1. 
But.  wen.  hen,  left  Is'  wise,  and  make  naiktof  them  that 
I  warrant  are  bow  MdUiiv  iiurwiirw  to  ivrnjienfcA  ua 

i"li-  '"I  I  M  «.«wanl  II...  >  I 

conycatchort,  coneycatchert,  ».   [<  coxy,  «>- 

wry,  7,  +  cufcAer.]  One  who  catches  or  (tikes 
in'dupes;  a  cheat ;  a  sharper;  a  swindler. 

We  are  tanoked  for  helryt  rotie».eaJcAerr.  ^     ^  ^ 

conycatchingi,  conoycatchlngt, «.  and  «. JTVer- 
barn.  of  eonttraltn,  ronet/ealcn,  r.]  I.  «.  Clieat- 
in*r:  swindling. 

Miuter  K.  U.,  would  It  nut  make  ymi  hlnah  If  you  auld 
tirlamlo  l*urto*ei  to  the  uiiee'iw*  player*  for  twenty  noble**, 
and.  when  they  were  In  the  coutilry,  aohl  the  name  |day 
to  Lord  Admlral'a  men.  fur  a*  mueh  more?  Wax  nut  thin 
plain  ror*r,v-e4irrAtn>r  t       Ite/enee  of  Coneyeatchiny  113/2). 

IX  a.  Cheatinj;. 

II  cel»eV'*ilffAinr7  Cupid. 

B.Jontun,  t'aae  la  Altered,  Iv.  *. 

cony-flah,  coney-flsh  (ko'ni-fiah),  «.  A  local 
English  name  of  the  barbot.  it  appear,  to  he  de- 
ru.d  from  tho  flab »  hahlt  of  lurking  In  hole,  of  rirer 
Ikanlta.  aa  a  cony  or  rahlilt  don  on  land.  /My. 

cony-gartht,  coney-gartht,  n.  [Late  ME.  eo- 
nj/ngcrthc  (written  eo«»y«jfc  rrthr,  as  if  'cony- 
earth.'  in  I'rompt.  I'arv.,  p.  80);  <  omy, 
+  r/nrfAl.]    Au  incUwure  for  conies:  a 


warren. 

conyger*.  conynger*.  «.  fE-  dial,  mnignr  (and 
Comgret  as  a  local  name);  Sc.  CMtitJir/nr,  cnii- 
ningaire ;  early  mod.  E.  coni/grr,  rrmngngrr, 
oottnyngar,  also  evnigrer,  conigrca,  eonnitgrta, 
connigrry,  and  even  ciinNifrrrrnf <  ME.  eonggrr, 
cimnyntfere,  <  OF.  omni'iiicre,  coninyerc  (adapted 
to  rvtnnin),  later  also  ronillirre,  =  It.  conigUrra, 
ninrglimi,  <  ML.  cnnicnlnria,  a  rabbit-warren 
(lirop.  fern,  of  adj.  *c«sic«(oriirs.  jK'rtaining  to 
the  rabbit ;  ef.  h,  cunitulariu*,  a  miner:  see  c«- 
mrular),  <  eunirulu*,  >  OF.  <•<>»■«,  amnin,  etc.,  > 
ME.  roirytu;,  ctmig,  r««y.  etc..  a  rabbit :  sec  enny. 
The  form  eonygrr.  coiigitgrr,  with  ;/  repr.  y.  orig. 
i,  H>ems  to  have  been  partly  confused  with  the 
etjuiv.  tiinu-gtirOi,  q.  v.  J  A  ntbbit-warreii ;  a 
eony-warren. 

With  tlieiu  that  |ier»tt  ml. I-  .«  i.r>. 

Lseijatf.  Mui.ii  IWuit,  (i  17t. 
Wareni  nrid/..ji.v..i<T.iaml  park  I*  |xilyy.ldciHCiipie  moche 
(rri'iiti-U  nut  tnbiililtaunt.  lein.ninii  tier  lin;.Mn>]dila. 

//oniiirw,  Viiigaria  (ed.  WayX 

conyngf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  <x»iy.  Hum, 

ttf  ihf  liitM. 
COnyilgert,  n.     Ss-e  rnnutfrr. 

cony  wool,  coney-wool  (kii'iil-wul).  ».  The 
fur  of  rubbtts.  extensively  us«l  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lints. 

Oonyza  (ko-ni'zii).  «.  [XE.,<  I..  rosy.-«(,<  Or. 
koi  r-Co,  fleabane.J  A  pentis  of  corn|(osite  plants 
of  warm  ri'irions.  The  plants  known  as  _flt.it- 
lune.  which  were  formerly  referred  to  it."  are 
now  placed  in  Hie  fi  nus  Inula. 

coo  (kt).  v.  [fmltatiTe  of  the  Mmnd,  which  is 

also  Mirioiislv  reproeiited  by  the  eipiiv.  (S«..) 
cost,  rrutnllc;  ef .  Icel.  taVfW  ( >  Sc .  rtirr,  c<m  i.  purr: 
see  can')  =  l>an.  Aiirrr  =  V.  k»rren  =  MHO. 
gurrtu,  grrrrn,  (i.  girrrn,  coo;  Sw.  kvnrltt,  kut- 
trtt,  coo;  F.  rttucnnlt  r,  coo :  Hind,  knktt.  the  eoo* 
inif  of  a  dove;  I'ers,  habit,  a  dove.  Of.  roojt-. 
c»ir»T«o.J  I,  inlrnnn.  1.  To  utter  a  low,  plain- 
tive, nuirrnuniijf  sound  (itnilati-d  by  the  sound 
of  the  won  1 1  ehuraetcrislie  of  pigeons  or  doves, 
flic  ntock-ilovc  only  throutfh  the  forctt  cuora 
Hatimf  nil)  Itosrvr.  '/'Aeii*«o*i  .siiniiiier,  I.  Cl.r». 

the  .lark  .akw.-»l  where  Ihe  |aiieon>  c«»vi, 

William  M..rr...  Harthly  fara.llne,  II.  2111, 

Hence — 2.  To  ion  verse  affectionately,  like  eon. 
iui<  doves:  make  love  in  nturiiiuriiii;  endear- 
ments: conimonlv  in  the  phrase  lu  bill  and  rt»>. 
See  MP,  r.  f. 

What  are  you  itoinu  m>w. 
ill.  Tlu.ma.  Mmire? 


cook 

codecupant  (ko-ok'tl-pant),  a.  [<  r»-1  +  ocjcm- 
pant.f  Jointly  occupj-ing. 

'l  ive  repuhlle  of  Haytl.o-«*yui«>i/  with  San  IXuuiiuru  uf 
the  Maud,  wax  dl*po*ed  to  Iraik  a»konce  at  the  Intnixloii 
Ufssi  tta  xltorea  of  an  powerful  a  nelidlhor. 

O.  S.  llerriam.  S.  Bowlca,  II.  lis. 

coochee  (ke'che'),  r.  /.  [Imitative;  cf.  coo, 
ehncki,  duel;  etc.]  To  call  (poultry)  by  an  imi- 
tation of  clucking.  [Rare.] 

Tlie  voice  of  Mr*,  tlcneral  Uken*  eaochretnff  the  poultry 
to  their  morning  meal,  onlerlnx  the  tervanu  In  their  itu- 
Ue«.  W.  If.  Baker.  New  Timothy,  p.  Si 

cooch-graaat,  ».    See  cvuch-graiui. 

cooer  (ko'er),  «.    A  dove  or  pigeon ;  in  the 

plural,  the  llemitormi,  tho  second  order  of  birds 

in  Maogillivray's  system :  so  named  from  their 

characteristic  note*.    See  Calumbtc. 
cooey,  ».  and  r.    See  cooic. 
COOf  (kuf),  «.    [Also  written  ewi/;  origin  un- 

known.]    A  lout ;  a  coward.  [Scotch.] 

Ye  tee  yon  larkte.  ca  d  a  lord, 
Wha  xtruta,  an  xtarea,  an'  a*  that ; 

Tho'  handreda  worahip  at  lit*  word, 
lfe'a  h mc  a  (-■■-/  for  a  that. 

Jnrar,  For  A'  That. 

COOie,  cooey  (ke'i),  n.  [Imitative.]  The  cry 
or  call  of  the  Australian  aborigines. 

In  Auatralia,  aa  we  have  aeen,  loud  ecnettt  are  riui.1l.  on 
eomliiK  within  a  mile  of  an  encampment  —  an  act  which, 
while  primarily  indicating-  pleasure  at  tbe  coming  reunion, 
further  Indicate*  ttloae  friendly  Intention*  which  a  alien! 
aisjirosrh  would  tender  UuaUful. 

//.  Sjjrnrrr.  Prill,  of  HocM.,  |  34ft. 

COOie,  COOey  (k5'i),  r.  t  To  cry  or  call  like  the 
aborigines  of  Australia. 

coolngly  (ko'iug-li),  adr.    In  a  cooing  manner. 
OUiou!  I 


COO-in-new  (ko'in-nii').  n.  [Australian.] 
useful  verbenaceous  timber-tree  of 
limclinti  Leichhardtii. 


shtlitnir  or  »t 
|:i.m  i  i  .  i  i 
I. ill;...  .re- 


centurv;  .  a  t-dh^'tlit- h*-Mi  of  tlianwr*  was  t*IM  a 
-arreii.  and  their  du|ie.  ral.l.lt  *,iek.  r-<1hat  I*. 


I..I 


cony-burrow,  coney-burrow  (ko'ui-bnr'o),  ». 

|  Formerly  also  r«»«yf>r(rroiP,  -f»wrroi«;/i.]  A 
place  where  rabbits  burrow  in  the  earth ;  a 
eony-warren. 

conycatcht,  coneycatcht,  r.    [<  omHcatrhcr. 

ntnrvtvifrArr.]  I.  intrant.  To  cheat ;  trick. 
Sec  rowycorV-Aer.    [Thieves'  slang.) 


II.  'rriiM. 


ihur  or 
Which, 

fo  ren,  To 
1.  To  utter  by  cooing. 
In  antwer  c..*./  IIh.  eu»hal  dote 
Her  loitea  of  |nuiee  and  re-t  and  into. 

.*..fr.  I.  of  ihe  I.,  III.  i. 

2.  To  call.    [I'rov.  Eng.] 
COO  (kill,  it.    [<  coo,  i-.]   The  cbumcteristie  mur- 
n-il  bv  doves  ant 


muring  sound  ulter 


I  pigeons. 


A  rar>  l  ti-ilimt  is  the  turtle  .love,  whole  pleasant  o>e 
1  have  MMuellai**  hranl 

'  r  Window.,  |i.  19 


urain  and  i.  much  pnicd  for  fl.-H-lim  and  fur  the  decks  of 
veasels,  as  it  ix  reputed  never  to  slirlnk  after  a  moilrrat* 
sciuKjtiiiur. 

COOja  (ko'jii),  n.  A  |Nirotis  earthenware  water- 
vessel  with  a  wide  mouth,  used  in  India,  espe- 
cially in  Bombay. 

OOOk1  (kuk).r.  ["<  ME.  ro«V«  (cf.  AS.  grrttcnitm, 
cook)  —  I),  token  =  OHti.  cochin,  chuchon,  rAoA- 
Aris,  MHO.  cAocAcw,  kochen,  O.  kochrn  =  Dan. 
k-'H/t  =  Sw.  koka,  Itoil,  cook  (Ihe  verb  in  Teut. 
Is-ing  in  part  from  the  noun),  =  F.  cwirr  =  I'r. 
co.-er,  roirt:  =  Sp.  I'orr  r  (ef.  Pg.  CW.-isjArir)  =  It. 
emta-re,  cook,  <  I,,  iw/nrrr?,  cisik  (bake,  boil, 
roast,  etc.:  see  row,  mncitrt),  =Or.  fr-rrrr, cnolc 
(see  urplic),  =  Skt.  v"  /""A.  cook:  see  roo*l, 
».]  I.  frnns.  1.  To  make  fit  for  eating  by  the 
aclion  of  heat,  us  in  boiling,  stewing,  roasting, 
baking,  etc.;  especially,  to  prepare  in  an  ap- 
petizing way,  as  meats  or  vegetables,  by  vari- 
ous combination*  of  materials  and  flavoring. 

Moot  of  tin-  meal*  no-  o,  A-,l  Willi  clarified  Imtlcr. 

A'.  W.  /-no.  Mo.li  in  li)|.lUi«.  I.  ISO. 

Hence  —  2.  In  general,  to  subject  to  the  action 
of  heat. — 3.  To  dress  uji.  alter,  color,  concoct, 
or  falsely  invent  (a  narrative,  statement,  ex- 
cuse, etc.),  for  some  special  purpose,  as  that  of 
making  a  more  favorable  impression  than  the 
facts  of  the  case  warrant ;  falsify :  often  fol- 
lowed by  ii/i;  as,  to  fttuk  np  a  story. 

Tlie  nocounta,  eiell  if  atUl  exercise  some  check. 

J.  .v.  .If.  1 

He  .  .  .  had  told  all  the  lurtv  n  irrcnt  U.lill.irit;  lie  ho 
foid; if  ii«..  faariksaw,  Iiiifolilsliy  Legends,  II.  131. 

4.  To  disappoint ;  punish.  Hrockcll.  [Frov. 
Eng.]  -  TO  cook  one's  goose,  kill  or  ruin  one  i  sj.nl 
i.ne  »plan,  do  for  one,    Islann.  ] 

II.  tntranx.  To  prepare  fissl  for  eating;  act 
as  cook. 

cook1  (kuk),  ».  [<  ME.  cook,  coke,  eok,  roc,  < 
AS.  .or  =<  IS.  kok  =  II.  kok =OU(i.  rholt,  MHO. 
( ;.  kuch  =  Dan.  kok  =  Sw.  lock  =  It.  c««ro,  <  L. 
cotfttuit,  also  roc«*,  early  I..  a  cook,  <  ro- 

gwrr,  cook :  see  root','  <•.]  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  the  cooking  of  food. 

Staarde.  co*V,  aitd  sunieyour. 

**setiten  hi  countelle,  with ntiteti  skonie. 

How  tho  lurde  M 'Italic  fare  a!  mete  tho  nionie. 

Ila>*e*  liMk  (K.  E.  T.  ».).  Ji.  Sia 
And  the  eonk  took  uji  the  shoulder  .  .  .  and  set  it  Is*, 
fore  Saul.  1  Sam.  tx.  24, 

cooks  (kok).  r.  i.  [=  Hind,  kitkna,  cry  as  a 
cuckoo;  imitative  of  the  sound.  Cf.  cuckoo, 
coo,  cockl,  etc.]  To  make  the  noise  uttered  by 
(he  etieko.      [  Kare.  I 

cook'  (ki'tk),  r.  i.  [Also  written  cwsiiV.  Cf.  !«•»-.] 
To  n|>jiear  for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly  dis- 
appear; appear  aud  disappear  by  turns:  as,  he 
ettokit  round  the  corner.  [Scotch.] 


Digitized  by  Google 


cook 

{The  brook)  whiles  glltlerd  to  the  nightly  raya, 

Wi-  blckcrui.dauviij'  daulc; 
While,  <wJW  l  ' 


enok-tcraiixe.] 


Bel,.w  the  spreading  harel. 

I'nseen  that  night.  »«nu.  Halloween. 

I  (kuk),  r.  f.    Same  as  fwH. 
cook-book  (kuk'buk  i.  n.     A  book  containing 
recipes  anil  instructions  for  cooking.    [U.  S.J 
cook-conner  (kuk'kun'er),  n.    [<  cook  (appli- 
cation uot  clear)  +  conner3.    Cf.  < 
Same  a*  evjoa'-erragge. 
cookee  (kdk'tV),  n.  [<  eooi'i  +  -rsT,  om  in  roarAw, 
etc.]    1.  A  female  cook.     [C'olloq.] —  2.  A 
male  assistant  to  a  male  cook,  a*  in  a  lumber- 
ers' rump,    [Ixwal,  U.  S.] 
cookeite  (kuk'lt),  it.  [Named  after  J.  P.  r<mke, 
of  Harvard  College.]    A  variety  of 
mica,  occurring  in  minute  scales  on  r 
nl  H.  in- .  .11  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
cooker  (kuk'cr),  ...    One  who  or  that  which 
cooks:  as,  a  steam  MOfcy. 
cookery  (kuk'f-ri),  n. ;  pi.  niotmni  (-riz).  [< 
MK.  cokrrie(=1).  kokerij  — 1-0.  kokerie) ;  <  ronX-l 
+  -cry.]    1.  Tho  art  or  practice  of  cooking  and 
dressing  food  for  the  table. 

Tbe  curate  turned  up  his  coat-caffs.,  and  applied  himself 
to  tlic  cookers,  with  "I*"-      Charlotte  Bronlt.  Shirley.  IL 

2.  A  place  for  cooking  or  preparing  meat.-,  etc. ; 
in  the  quotation,  a  place  for  trying  out  oil. 

formerly  tin  butch  did  try  out  their  train  oy I  In  Spltt- 
Iwrgen.  »t  suicereiibcrg,  and  about  tho  CMstwy  «l  Hi:  In, 
■en.  giiutnl  In  C.  M.  .Shaw won't  Marine  Mammals,  p.  2U0. 

at. 

order  to 


cookey,  «.    See  cook). 
cook-house  (kuk'lious),  n.  A 

ship's  deck  for  containing  tbv 

iug  apparatus ;  the  galley, 
cookie.  ».    See  cyiotjf. 

cookiab.(kuk'ish),«.   (<  ™oJH  + -t«M.]  Like  a 

cook. 
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Carry  her  to  her  chamber : 
Be  that  her  prison,  till  lit  confer  blood 
1  shall  determine  of  her^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

While  she  wept,  and  I  strove  to  be  coot, 
lie  tterccly  gave  me  the  lie. 

IVsmyson,  Maud,  Hill. 

0.  Not  hasty;  deliberate:  as,  a  cool  purpose. 

Lover*  and  madmen  have  such  southing  brains, 
cud 


ter,  or  cold  air. 

In  »lili-h  Iced  mater  b  surrounded  liy  a  iioncouduci 
material,  a  tub  in  which  bottles  are  packed  in  brokeu  ice, 


It  mar  he  a  large  double  skinned  lar 
•  itini 


Such  shaping  fantasies,  tliat  apprehci 
Mure  than  tout  reason  ever  eonipreheluis. 

Shot.,  M.  V.  It,,  v.  I. 

6.  Manifesting  coldness,  apathy,  or  dislike ; 
chilling;  frigid:  as,  a  cool  manner. —  7.  Ouietly 
impudent,  defiant,  or  selfish;  deliberately  pre- 
suming: said  of  persons  and  act*.  [Colloq.] 

That  struck  me  na  rather  oovl.  /'«ncA. 
8.  Absolute ;  without  qualification:  round:  used 
speaking  of  a  sum  of  money,  generally  a 


A  cooked  dish ;  a  made  dish ;  a  dainty. 

is  gnfie,  and  cookeries  were  provided  ill 
i  palate. 

B«nrr  iVurf*.  Lord  Guilford.  II.  SK. 
4t.  Material  for  cooking. 

Tbor*  are  tistcmed  to  hoc  |ln  Cairo)  1KXXI.  Iewea.  10. 
000.  t'nokes  which  carry  their  Cuokerif  and  boil*  It  an  the) 

■   .  nl*.,,:,.*,,  j,  r„* 


or  eook- 


iu  speaking  of  a  sum  of  money,  gei 

tl^AT  yw"yofemphMiiil,g 

1  would  pit  her  for  a  tool  hundred. 

Smvllrtl.  Humphrey  Clinker,  I.  r.s, 

**  A  eooi  four  thousand-'*. . .  I  never  diaeorered  from  whom 
Joe  derived  the  conventional  U'liiperature  of  the  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  but  It  appeared  to  make  the  sum  of  inntiry 
luore  to  hlni,  and  he  had  a  manifest  relish  in  insisting-  «in 
Its  being  roof.  Dicknu,  Great  Expectation*.  Mi. 

A  cool  hand,  see  Aurnf.   Coo!  as  a  cucumber.  See 

eveumorr.  V"U^^1'  *1fj,,*"hed',",a^ 

I  tieoneerneil.  111! 

cool'  (kOl),  ».  [<  rWi,  a.]  A  m 
freshing  state  of  cold ;  moderate 
of  the  air  between  hot  and  cold. 


I  cannot  abide  a  man  that's  loo  fond  over  me—  ao 
uk.  MiMletm  ami  V'kkrr,  Roajtllg  Ulrl,  ill.  2. 

cook-maid  <kuk'raad),  w.  A  maid  or  female  ser- 
vant who  dresses  food;  an  assistant  to  a  cook. 

cook-room  {kuk'rom),  it.  A  room  for  cookery ; 
a  kitchen ;  in  ships,  a  galley  or  caboose. 

cook-wrasse  (kuk'ras),  n.  \<  cook  (application 
not  clear)  +  n-ra#*<\  Cf .  rooif-rt>B»er.  ]  An  Kng- 
lixh  name  uf  the  striped  wrasse,  Labrnt  mixiwt. 
Also  called  cook-conner. 

cooky  ikuk'i),  it.;  pi.  cookiet  [Also  writ- 

ten wkeg,  cookie  ;  <  D.  koekje,  dim.  of.  koek,  a 
cake:  see  <•«.(<'.]    A  small,  flat,  sweet  cake: 
also  used  locally  for  small  cakes  of  various 
other  forms,  with  or  without  sweetening. 
He's  lost  every  biK>f  and  hide.  Ill  bet  a  reotry 

Brtt  liarir,  Luck  of  Roaring  1'anip, 

cool1  (kol),  a.  [<  ME.  cool,  rvWc,  col,  <  AS.  ctH 
(=  D.  koel  =  1X3.  ktH  =  OHO.  chuoli,  MHO. 
kuele,  0.  kUhl  =  Dan.  kol),  cool,  <  co-fan  (pret. 
'ml.  pp.  i-afcN)  as  lcel.  kala,  be  cold  (a  strong 
verb,  of  which  cttild,  E.  ciAti,  is  an  old  pp.  adj. ) ; 
akin  to  L.  getwi,  gcla,  cold,  fro«t,  geliaun,  cold, 
orlnre,  freexe  (see  wH,  cAi//l,  gthd,  gelatin,  con- 
Qcal,it1lkj)\  OBulg.  golotu,  ice.]  1.  Moderate- 
ly cold ;  being  of  a  temperature  neither  warm 
nor  very  cold :  as,  cool  air ;  cwii  water. 

Sweet  day,  ao  cwuf,  so  calm,  ao  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  aky. 

G.  tfeHwrt,  Virtue. 
Freah-waah  d  In  coolaK  ilew.      Tcnmmm.  Fair  Women. 


The  same  eslymiynce  the 
gixsl  w4t  in  ouro  »a)e. 

kr  H  OuuVorde.  rylgrymage.  p,  74. 
Th.  Lord  that  walking  In  the  garden  in  the  roof  of  the 
iUy.  Gen.  ill.  6. 

One  warm  gust,  full-fed  with  perfume,  blew 
Heyofid  ua,  as  we  entered  in  the  roof. 

Tennyson.  Gardener's  Daughter. 

cool1  (kOl),  r.  K  ME.  cotcn,  become  cool,  trans, 
make  cool,  <  AS,  colian  (=  OS.  kAUm  =  D.  koe- 
len  =  OHO.  'cntwljai.,  r*«o(an,  MHO.  *««/<i»,  a. 
A-ttAJe*  =  Dan.  kole  =  Sw.  lyfa),  become  cool, 
<  coL  cool :  see  eoofl ,  a. ,  and  cf .  keel*.  ]  I.  ' 

1,  To  make  cool  or  cold  ;  reduce  the 
lure  of:  as,  ice  eooU  water. 

We  talk  d  :  the  stream  beneath  us  ran, 
The  wine  flask  lying  couch  d  In  cucwa, 
Or  cWii  w  Ithlh  the  glooming  wave. 

Triintifaiju,  In  Meiuoriam.  Univ. 

2.  To  allay  the  warmth  or  heated  feeling  of  j 


send  Laianu.  that  tie  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in 
water,  and  eoof  my  tongue.  Luke  svi.  at. 

3.  To  abate  the  ardor  or  intensity  of ;  allay,  as 
passion  or  strong  emotion  of  any  kind ;  calm, 
as  anger;  moderate,  as  desire,  xeal,  or  ardor; 


an  ire  chamlwr  through  which  a  Ibjilld  Is  caused  to  M 
b)  a  .nil  of  pipe,  a  pan  with  a  false  Isittom  bmmth  w  htrl> 
1>  placed  Ice  or  a  circulation  ofcotd  water,  a  shallow  vat  lu 
which  the  heated  liuuid  is  eipused  to  the  air.  or  any  kin 
dred  device,  such  a  o.ntrlcaiire,  used  for  osdlug  wntt. 
beer.  wine.  mltk.  or  .<li.  r  llnuld.  b 
/iouid  eooirr.  and  one  lor  eouliug 
called  a  irofrr-os^er. 

3.  A  jail.    [Thieves'  alang.] 

cooley,  n.   A  corruption  of  coh/Ai. 

cool-headed  (kdrhed'ed),  a.  Not  easily  ex- 
cited or  confused;  possessing  clear  and  calm 
judgment;  not  acting  hastily  or  rashly. 

The  old.  cool  VnvM  geiwral  law  is  as  g<H«i  as  any  devla- 
tloli  dictated  by  preaent  heat. 

Burke,  To  the  sheriff  of  Bristol. 

coolie,  cooly3  (kfl'li),  ».  and  a.  [Anglo-Ind.- 
also  written  coolee,  <  Deng.,  Canarese,  Malaya- 
lam,  Telugu,  Tamil,  etc.,  knli.  Hind,  e/aw/s,  a  day- 
laborer;  orig.  Tamil,  where  it  means  also  'daily 
hire';  cf.  kiliwdl,  a  day-laborer.  According  to 
Fallon,  orig.  Turki  quit:  he  derives  it,  in  a 
variant  form,  koli,  from  kol,  send.  In  unother 
view,  originally  a  member  of  a  hill  tribe  of 
Bengal,  culled  Kolit  or  Kola*,  who  were  much 
employed  as  laborers  and  in  menial  services.] 
I.  n.  A  name  given  by  Europeans  in  India, 
China,  etc.,  ton  native  laborer  employed  as  a 
burden-carrier,  porter,  stevedore,  etc.,  or  in 
other  menial  work :  as,  a  ehaux-oofir.  a  house- 
coolic;  hence,  in  Africa,  the  West  In.lies,  South 
America,  and  other  places,  an  East  Indian  or 
Chinese  laborer  who  is  employed,  under  con- 
tract, on  a  plantation  or  in  other  work. 

Whole  regiment*  of  si uewy .holli.w.thlglvrd,  lanky  rooiiej 
sl.uittc  ai.mg  unrtri  bat- Is o|  bairw,  lal  I 
and  wine,  bazaar  stores,  ur  'sixes  slung 
acrowi  their  »lioulder». 

r.  II.  /fuasrif,  Diary  In  India.  1  SB. 

II.  a-  Of  or  pertaining  to  coolies  or  a  coolie, 
especially  when  under  contract  for  service  out 
of  his  own  country:  as,  coolie  labor;  tbe  coolie 
trade. 

purchased  large  estates  Isitween 
hlch  Imi  had  determined  to  work 

yage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  tv. 
the  Cilrus  airranliiim,  ur  common  orange, 
i.  a.  [Ppr.  of  eoo/t .  r.  1  Adapt- 
resh:  as,  a  coohsjf  drink. 
Th*  nsutni)  brook.  OeWawsil*,  Dea.  Vll.,  I.  sax 

Cooling  card',  ^cccardi. 
cooling-cup  (kii'ling-kup),  ».  A  vessel,  con- 
sisting of  a  cylindrical  cup  into  which  another 
conical  cup  may  be  plunged,  used  for  reducing 
the  temperature  of  liquids.  The  liquid  u  placed 
in  the  outer  vessel,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
in  the  inner.  Tbe  chemical  action  of  the  solution  au- 
sorlsi  the  lieat  of  the  surrounding  liquid,  and  thus  lowers 

lu  tern 


IThe  gentleman |  had 
Santos  ami  San  Paulo,  v 
with  slave  Instead  of  eoofie  Is  I 
Latia  JJraswev 


See  i 

!■■■{.< 


I  lluger  here,  the  sun  grows  low  ; 

'  t  that  the  night  is  near. 


firyitnf,  f'oiwrncror's  tlrave. 
3.  Having  a  slight  or  not  intense  sensation  of 
cold.  See  coltl,  a.,  3. — 3.  Not  producing  heat 
or  warmth:  permitting  or  imparting  a  setisu 


dresi 

I'nder  tile  rwf  shade  of  a  sycamore.  Shuk.,  L.  L.  L..V.  J. 
The  British  soldier  conquered  under  the  coo!  shade  of 
aristocracy.  Sayier.  Peninsular  War 

In  figurative  uses:— 4.  Not  excited  or  heated 
bv  passion  of  any  kind :  without  ardor  or  visi- 
ble emotion ;  calm :  unmoved :  as,  a  cool  tem- 
per ;  a  cool  lover. 

o  gentle  son. 
I  Don  the  heat  and  dame  of  thy  distemper 

rikleeoofpaucuce.  ^"""^ 


My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  lie  cooTd. 

Saul.,  S  Hen.  IV..  IN.  L 
Disputing  and  delay  here  «»<»  the  courage. 

FbUhtr,  Bcniduca.  L  ♦ 
4t.  To  mitigate.  To  eool  one's  coppers.  Seecuye 
fer, i.  -To  cool  the  heels,  to  wall  In  attendance :  gen- 
erally applied  to  detention  at  a  great  man's  door. 

I  looked  through  the  key  hole  and  saw  him  knocking!  at 
the  gate  ;  and  I  had  tho  conscience  to  let  him  cool  kit  kr*U 
there.  ftryefen,  Amphitryon,  i.  1 

IX  fnfraa*.  1.  To  become  cool ; 
hot;  lose  heat. 
Come,  wlio  Is  next  ?  our  liquor  here  rwofs, 

B.  Joiuon,  bitertalnmrnt  at  H 

2.  To  lose  the  heat  of  excitement,  (Mission,  or 
emotion;  become  less  ardent,  angry,  zealous, 
affectionate,  etc. ;  become  more  moderate. 
My  humour  shall  not  coof.       Skak. ,  M  W.  of  W.,  I  a 
Great  friend  and  servant  of  the  good. 
Let  roof  a  while  thy  healed  blo.,1. 
And  from  thy  mighty  Uls.ur  cease. 

B.  JmMm,  Pleasure  R>oinc-!lod  to  virtue. 
Tula  eccentric  friendship  was  fast  riHVi.itf.    Never  had 
there  met  two  persons  so  exquisitely  fitted  to  plague  each 
other.  .t/isoiu/uy,  i'miertc  the  Great. 

COOl2!,  ».    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cole-. 
cool-cup  (kol'kup),  n.    A  cooling  beverage, 
cooler  (ko'ler),  n.    1.  That  which  cools;  any- 
thing that  abates  heat  or  excitement. 

He  told  me  that  his  affliction  from  his  wife  stirred  him 
up  to  action  abroad,  and  when  success  tempted  him  to 
pride,  th*  bitterness  In  his  l»swm  comforts  was  a  coder 
and  a  bridle  io  him. 

Quoted  in  rinMrepV  Hist.  New  England,  I  TS, 
Acid  things  were  used  only  as  eoolers. 

.irinitknof.  Aliments, 

2.  Any  vessel  or  apparatus  for  cooling  liquids 
or  other  things,  by  tbe  agency  of  ice,  cold  wa- 


cooling-floor  (ko'ling-flor).  n.    A  large  shallow 
wooden  tank  in  which  i 
ffMpgit 


t  wort  ia  cooled.    K.  H. 


coolly  (kol'li),  «i/r.  1.  Without  heat;  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  cold:  as,  the  wind  blew 
coollji  through  the  trees. —  2.  With  a  moderate 
sensation  of  cold. 

They  may  walko  there  very  reece/p  even  at  noon,  In  the 
very  hottest  of  all  the  canicular  days. 

Corynf,  Crudities.  L  l#t 

3.  Without  haste  or  passion ;  calmly;  deliber- 
ately :  as,  the  design  was 
executed  with  firmness. 


cornea  to  be  eonaideaxsl  Impartially 
anil  cooffy,  their  (suits  .  .  .  will  admit  of  much  allevlalhni. 

Bp.  Hunt,  Foreign  Travel,  IHai.  s. 


4.  b 


eool  or  indifferent  manner;  not  cor- 


dially ;  carelessly ;  disrespectfully :  as,  he  was 
coolly  received  a't  court. —  6.  With  quiet  pro- 
sumption  or  impudence;  nonchalantly;  im- 
pudently: as,  he  rvw,;/u  took  the  best  for  him- 
self. 

coolness  (kijl'ues).  i».  1.  A  moderate  degree 
of  told;  a  temperature  between  cold  and  heat: 
as,  tlie  tWiMsa*  of^,l*,.  summer's  eveniug.— 2. 

We  slIHs'd  oil  the 
lllg  to  their  custom. 


A  moderate  or  refreshing  sensation  of 
We  lyfld  on  tlie  top  of  IImi  house  for  enofnasr, 

Deavripllon  of  tlie  East.  II.  L  ». 
Weary  to  bed.  after  havilig  my  hnir  of  my  hoail  cut 


to  my  skull, 


for  nstfsvss,  it  itetng 
/V|>y«,  Diary.  II.  X  t 


shorter,  even 
mighty  hot 

3.  Absence  of  mental  confusion  or  excitement ; 
clearness  of  judgment  and  calmness  of  action, 
particularly  in  an  emergency :  as.  the  safety 
of  the  party  depended  on  his  rvWncait. 


A  cavalier  posaesaed  of  tlie  stWiwM  and  address 


alt*  for  diplomatic  l 


I'rexvll,  Kerd.  and 


!'S*i  requl- 
laa..  II.  L 


Digitized  by  Google 


i  of  ardor  or  intensity;  want  of  pae- 
aion,  zeal,  cordiality,  or  affection;  indifference. 

They  parted  with  .  .  .  roofwas.  Ctaremton. 
6.  Quiet  and  unabashed  impudence ;  noncha- 
lance; effrontery;  presumption.  [Colloq.] 
cool-tankard  (kol'tang'kard),  a.  An  old  Eng- 
lish beverage  of  various  composition,  but  usu- 
ally made  of  ale  with  a  little  wine,  or  wino 
and  water,  with  the  addition  of  lemon-juice, 
spices,  and  borage,  or  other  savory  herb*. 
Also  called  cold-tankard. 
OOOlwoed  (kol'wed),  n.  The  clearweed,  Pilea 
pumila:  so  called  from  its  succulent  pellucid 
id  its  habit  of  growing  in  cool  places. 
;  (kM'wert),  ».  In  the  United  States, 
pular  name  of  a  aaxifragaceous  plant, 
i  cordifoiia,  the  properties  of  which  are 
i  and  tonic.    Also  called  mitrrurvrt. 


°whatoold.  '[Bare.] 


vooP-  +  -*».]  Cool; 


l.  r* 


Keeping  my  ahecpe 

COOly'-',  a.    See  coolie. 

coom1  (kom),  «.  [A  dial.  var.  of  culmK  q.  v.] 
1.  Coal-dust;  culm.  [Scotch.]  — 2.  Soot.— 8. 
The  matter  that  works  out  of  the  nave*  or 
boxes  of  carriage- wheel*. —  4.  The  dust  and 
scrapings  of  wood  produced  in  Bawing.  Brock- 
ctt.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

coom2  (kom),  ».    An  old  English  dry  measure 
of  4  bushels,  or  half  a  quarter  (equal  to  141 
■r  disused.  Ajkm 
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1 .  A  box,  usually  with  grating  or  ban  on  one 
side  or  more,  in  which  poultry  are  confined  for 
fattening,  transportation,  exhibition,  etc.,  or 
in  which  a  hen  with  young  chick*  is  shut  for 
shelter  and  to  keep 'her  from  straying.— 2. 
A  pen ;  an  inclosed  place  for  small  animals, 
poultry,  etc.  Hence — 3.  Any  narrow,  confin- 
ing place  of  abode,  as  a  house  or  room.  [Col- 
loq.J—4.  A  cask;  a  barrel,  keg,  tub,  pail,  or 
other  vessel  formed  of  staves  and  hoops,  for 
containing  liquids. —  6.  A  Dutch  corn-measure 
equal  to  about  one  tenth  of  a  Winchester  peck. 
—  8.  A  tumbrel  or  close  cart.  [Scotch.] 
Coop  (kl5p),  r.  f.  [<  coop,  n.]  1.  To  put  into  a 
coop;  confine  in  a  coop;  cage;  hence,  to  shut 
op  or  confine  in  a  narrow  compass:  often  fol- 
lowed by  up :  as,  the  poor  of  the  city  are  rxwped 
up  in  crowded  tenements. 

A*  Cltixrna,  lit  some  intestine  braul, 
vp  within  their  Csstle  wall. 
Sylmlrr,  tr.  at  Da  Bartas  »  Weeks,  I.  &. 

of  church-yard  mould,  a  sense  of  detail  boxed 
made  me  Iook  to  lie  ont  Hindu. 

H.  D.  Blackmvrt,  Lunui  Doonc,  p.  236. 


coOpt  > 

I  hope  we  hare  reached  the  and  of  unbelief,  hare  crane- 
to  a  belief  Uiat  there  I*  a  divine  Providence  In  the  world, 
which  will  not  eavo  oa  luit  through  our  own  «> uprralion. 

Entnm,  Fugitive  Stare  Law,  p.  £30. 

If.  Instead  of  using  tho  word  m-n/^ntion  in  a  limited 
sense,  »«  dm  It  In  |ta  widest  sense,  a>  signifying  Uie  com- 
bined actlvltlna  of  citizens  under  whatever  system  of  reg- 
illation ;  then  theae  two  lLilierale  and  Tories)  are  defina- 
ble aa  the  ayalem  of  compulsory  ro  o/rrattun  and  the  sya- 
tem  of  roiuntary  co-ojarrufinn. 

//.  Spencer,  Man  va.  state,  p.  1. 

Specifically — 2.  In  /tolit.  crow.,  a  union  of  per- 
sons, especially  of  a  number  of  laborers  or 
small  capitalists,  for  purposes  of  production, 
purchase,  or  distribution  for  their  joint  bene- 
fit; the  act  of  uniting  in,  or  the  concu 
labor  or  action  of,  a  cooperative  society. 
cooperative. 


Cooperation  in  Indu 
liuu  of  all  gain  among  tlwee  who  earn  it. 

Fortnightly  tier.,  S.  S.,  XLIT  IM. 

coOperationist  (kfi-op-f  -ra'ahon-ist),  n,  [< 
oooperatiou  + -i»t]  1.  A  member  of  a  cooper- 
ative society. 

English  codnrnitiinaiafa  are  pledired  to  " promote  the 
practice  of  truthfulness.  Justice,  and  eonMimy.* 

The  Ameruan,  VIII,  S2fi. 

2.  In  South  Carolina,  before  the  civil  war,  one> 
who  opposed  secession  unless  carried  out  with 
tbo  cooperation  of  other  southern  States. 
And  even  South  Carolina  .  .  .  gave  a  "Cooperation" 


liters),  not  yet  entirely 
coomb. 

coomb1  (kom),  n.    Same  as 

coomb2,  n.   Same  as  co«i6». 

coomb  *,  n.    Same  as  eoout2. 

coomie  (kS'mi),  n.  [Native  term.]  A  large 
present,  in  place  of  customs-duty,  demanded 
by  tho  kings  and  chiefs  on  the  Bonny  and  oth- 
er west  African  rivers  from  supercargoes  of 
ships,  for  permission  to  trade  with  the  natives. 

COOms  (koinz),  h.  pi.    See  conic,  3. 

coon  (kBn),  h.  [Abbr.  of  racoon,  q.  v.]  1.  The 
racoon,  Procyon  lotor :  a  popular  abbreviation. 
— 2.  [cap.]  In  V.  S.  hint.,  a  nickname  for  a 
member  of  tho  Whig  party  in  tho  earlier  part 
of  its  history. 

Fu»t  place.  I've  ben  conald'ble  round  In  barrooms  an 
aaloona 

A  gethcrtn'  public  sentiment,  'mangst  Demniercrata  and 
Coom.  Lotted!,  lilglow  Paper*,  tat  acr. 


3.  A  sly,  knowing  person :  often  S< 
by  prefixing  •</./.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.]  —  A  coon's  age, 
a  Look  lime :  aa,  1  haven't  Been  you  for  a  room's  aye. 
|3tang  or  oolloa ,  ('.  — A  ions  coon,  one  who  I*  In  a 
very  had  way ,  one  In  a  hopeleaa  poaltlou  or  condition, 
(Slang,  r.  a.) 

coon  (ktin),  c  i.    [<  coon,  «.]   To  creep,  as  a  B*e, 
coon  along  a  branch  of  a  tree;  creep,  clinging 
close.    [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

Trying  to  coon  aeros*  Knob  Creek  on  a  log,  Lincoln  fell 
in.  jTAe  Crn/ury.  XXXIIL  IS,  note. 

coon-bear  (kOn'bSr),  a.  The  English  name  of 
JBturopu*  nielanoleucut.    See  JHuroptts. 

COOnda-oU  (k<5n'd*-oil),  n.    Same  as  kunda-oil. 

COOn-heel  (k8n'hel),  n.  A  long  slender  oyster: 
so  called  in  Connecticut. 

coon-oyster  (kttn'ois'ter),  a.  A  small  oyster. 
Along  tlie  aouthcrn  coaat  of  the  United  States  the  name  U 
specifically  applied  to  oyateni  irruwlrijt  in  cluster*  along 
tile  ealt  marshes.  At  Cape  May,  N"cw  Jersey,  it  U  re* 
Btrlcted  to  young  oysters  occurring  mi  tile  sedge*.    |t",  S.] 

COOnakin  (kttu'skin),  a.  The  skin  of  the  racoon 
dressed  with  the  fur  on,  used  chiefly  for  mak- 
ing caps.    [U.  S.] 

titan  (kon'tji),  n.   Same  as  cooHtie. 

ivend  a  fine  patch  of  mmlah  or  arrowroot, 
'  ratitffnl  flour  can  l>*  iiuunifaeturod. 
K  H,  Gouldiiy/.  Voiuig  Marooficra,  xxvl, 

COOntee  (kon'te),  n.  [Hind,  khunti,  a  peg,  pin. 
Marat  In  khunti,  a  peg.  pin.  stump  of  a  tree  used 
as  a  landmark.]  In  India,  a  kind  of  harrow 
drawn  by  bullocks,  used  to  follow  the  eoorgee 
and  cover  in  the  w>ed,  and  also  for  weeding, 
coontie,  COOnty  (kOn'ti),  «.  [Also  cormtah; 
prob.  Amer.  Ind.]  The  Zamia  iutegri/Mia,  or 
arrowroot-plant  of  Florida,  the  onlv  species  of 
the  <  'ycatiaccir  native  in  the  United  States ;  also, 
the  arrowroot  produced  from  it. 
coop  (kup),  a.  [<  ME.  'amp  or  •cope,  a  box  or 
cask,  not  found  (ef.  ME.  cupc.  a  basket,  <  AS. 
cypa,  a  basket,  =  1^}.  J.-h/ic,  ki]»;  >  O.  a 


2f.  To  make  or  repair  (a  vessel 
and  hoops) ;  hoop  (a  vessel). 

Shaken  tuba  ...  be  new  cooped. 
-  Syn.  L  To  Incloae,  linprlaon,  hem  in, 

cooper  (Wper),  Ik  [Early  mod.  E.  also  roupcr, 
emcper  (hence  the  surnames  Cooper  and  Coicpcr); 
=  MD.  kugper,  D.  huper  =  MHG.  kuefer,  G. 
ku/er,  cooper,  =  Dan.  kypcr  —  Sw.  kypare.  wine- 
cooper,  oellarman  (of.  ML.  cupariiu,  cooper) ; 
as  coop  (ML.  cupa,  etc.)  +  -erK J  1.  One  whose 
occupation  is  the  making  of  barrels,  tube,  and 
other  vessels  formed  of  staves  and  hoops. —  2. 
[So  called  from  the  practice  at  breweries  of  al- 
lowing the  coopers  a  daily  portion  of  stout  and 
porter.  Ct.  porter*,  a  malt  liquor.]  A  popular 
London  beverage,  consisting  half  of  stout  and 
half  of  porter — Dry  cooper,  a  wper  »lio  make* 
essks  lor  holding  all  kluda  of  good  a  not  In  a  liquid  aUte, 
auch  aa  Hour,  siufar,  etc.  — Wet  «r  tight  cooper,  a  cooper 
who  make*  caaka  for  lloulda.  -  White  cooper,  a  cooper 
who  makea  tuba,  paila,  cLuroa.  etc 

cooper  (ko'per),  r.  [<  coo;**,*.]  L  t'sfrans.  To 
do  Uie  work  of  a  cooper ;  make  barrels,  hogs- 
heads, casks,  etc. 

II.  trans.  To  mend  or  put  in  order:  as,  to 
cooper  casks. 

cooperage  (ko'pcr-*JJ),  a.  [<  cooper  +  -ag«-] 
1.  The  work  or  business  of  a  cooper.— 2.  The 
price  paid  for  coopers'  work. — 3.  A  place 
where  coopers'  work  is  done, 
cooperant  (k^-op'e-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  en- 
oi>cranit-)s,  ppr.  of  eooperari,  work  together: 
wrafe.J  I.  a.  Operating  or  working  to- 
gether. 


majority  of  over  7,ooo  on  the  popular  vote,  electinar  114 
"  VoctperatiawUW  to  M  un^ualincd  '■  Secetali-nlata." 

//.  Omten,  Atoer.  ConBlct.  f.  til. 


Bp  KichoUon,  Eipoa 


operant. 
.  at  Catechum),  p.  so. 


I  aee  in  part 
That  ait,  aa  In  tome  piece  of  art, 
la  toll  roopmiHl  to  an  end. 

Ttnmtmm,  In  Mei 


U.  »•  That  which  cooperates. 
In  gravity  the  unit*  of  maaa  and  dlatance  are  the  tola 


U.  It.  Utrtt,  IToJ*.  of  Life  and  Mind,  L  iv.  I  at, 

cooperate  (ko-op'e-rat),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
cooperated,  ppr.  cooperating.  [(  LL.  cnopera- 
tw).  pp.  of  con/ierriri  (>  F.  eoopcrcr  =  Bp.  Pg. 
eoopcrar  =  It.  cooperare),  work  together,  <  L. 
eo-,  together,  +  operari,  work:  see  oo-'  and 


,1  ...r. ere 

ch  a  l»raii 


f.]  1.  To  act  or  operate  jointly  with 
another  or  others  to  the  same  end ;  work  or  en- 
deavor with  another  or  together  to  promote  the 
same  object :  as,  Knsaia  cooperated  with  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  reducing  tho 
power  of  Naj 


The  work*  of  ! 
joyed,  unlets  the  l 
of  the  writer. 


;  be  comprehended  or  en 
•o-yerate  with  tlial 
Mai-aulan,  Milton. 


basket  (see  ii^r) ;  ME.  coop  for  rvi/me  =  cupjie, 
a  cup),  -  OS.  kopa  =  D.  *«i;>,  a  tub,  =  oHll. 
chuofn,  MHG.  kunfe,  G.  A-sfi',  a  coop,  tub,  vat, 
<  ML.  cojta,  by-form  of  L*.  rti;>a  (>  F.  cure  a 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  cuba),  a  tub,  vat,  cask,  as  Or.  btctj, 
a  hole,  hut,  =  Skt.  kipa,  a  pit,  well,  hollow. 
Akin  to  cup,  q.  v.   Cf.  W.  aebiar,  a  hen-coop.] 


2.  To  unite  in  producing  the  same  effect; 
tend  to  the  same  result :  as,  natural  and  moral 
events  cooperate  in  illustrating  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator.' 
Whale  er  oohyerottt  to  the  oomioon  mirth. 

CrajAair,  The  Name  above  every  Name. 

cooperation  (ko-op^-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  coo/xt 
ration  =  Sp.  ctioperacion  rs  Pg.  cooperaca'o  =  It. 
raaperaaane,  <  LL.  eoopcratio(u-),  <  eooperari, 
pp.  rooprratuK,  work  together:  see  cooperate.] 
1.  The  act  of  working  together  to  one  end,  or 
of  combining  for  a  certain  purpose ;  joint  oper- 
ation or  endeavor;  concurrent  effort  or  labor: 
as,  the  cixyvrrilion  of  several  authors;  the  co- 

f/^Pfr^Qt l(r*W  Oaf  tllO  Xalini^.  FlSl-4aJM*lvri^J  AJlLi  tVllsj  IrV ill* 


cooperative  (ko-op'e-ra-tiv),  ci.  [=  F.  coopera- 
tjf  —  Sp.  Pg.  coopefatiro,  <  LL.  as  if  'coopera- 
tives, <  cooperatun,  pp.  of  eoojtrrari,  work  toge- 
ther: seo  cooperate.  J  Operating,  laboring,  or 
striving  jointly  for  the  attainment  of  certain 
ends.  —  Cooperative  society,  a  union  of  individuals, 
commonly  of  Tal>>rera  or  email  capitalist*,  formed  tor  the- 
purpose  of  obtaining  gnoila,  especially  the  neccsaartea  of 
life,  at  rate*  lower  than  the  market  prices,  by  means  of 
cooperative  stores,  or  for  the  prosecution  In  common  or 
a  productive  enterprise,  the  profile  Iteinaf  ahared  fn  ac- 
cordance wltti  tlie  amount  of  capital  or  latior  contributed 
by  each  member,  —  Cooperative  store,  a  lulnl-atock 
atore  at  which  the  owner*  and  regular  buyers  obtain  their 
goods  at  wholesale  or  nearly  wboleaale  rate*,  and  the> 
prattle  of  which  are  divided  among  the  shareholders  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  held  by  each.  Such  St.  .re*  are  not 
common  in  the  I  oiled  Stat**,  but  have  liecame  very  na- 
merou*  in  (irest  HrllaJn. 

coOperator  (ko-op'o-ra-tor),  n.  [=  F.  coop&ra- 
teur  *3  Sp.  Pg.  coiiperador  =  It.  caoperatore, 
<  LL.  eooperator,  <  eooperari,  pp.  cooper  at  ut, 
work  together:  see  cooperate.)  One  who  acta, 
labors,  or  strives  in  conjunction  with  ano- 
ther or  others  for  the  promotion  of  a  common 
end ;  specifically,  a  member  of  a  cooperative 
society. 

The  building  stands  at  the  head  of  Toad  Lane,  the  nar- 
row hilly  street  in  which  the  couprralort  first  opened  a 
•tore.  A.  J.  Uinlm,  Elm.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  US. 

And  this  Is  the  truth  which  ha*  been  firmly  grasped  by 
i  form  tho  other  great  branch  of  the 

t  In  Kngland.   

TA*  Century,  XXVIII.  1.14. 

co£percrUTim(k5-o-^r'W-lum),  a.;  pi.  cooper- 
cuta  (-1H).  [ML.,  (  L.  cV«v>rrc«f«B»,  a  cover,  < 
coojierifc,  cover:  sec  cwerrl,  and  cf.  cortrelc, 
ult.  <  L.  cooperculum.]  fJocfe*.,  Uie  cover  of  tho 
pyx  or  elborium. 

coopering  (kt>'pAr-ing), ».  f\rerbal  n.  of  cooper, 
r.j  lTThe  art  of  manufacturing  or  repairing 
casks,  barrels,  and  other  veBaels  composed  of 
staves  and  hoops. —  2.  See  extract.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

"  Coopering."  aa  the  practice  of  having  smacks  fitted  out 
for  the  aale  of  spirit*  and  tobacco  la  called  (in  Suffolk  |. 

liuariertu  it'*.,  I  XXVII  sad. 

COOper's-WOOd  (kO'perz-wnd),  n.    Tho  wood  of 

ercehm,  a  ti  " 


.ttphitonia 

Australia.   It  becomes  dark  with  age,  ( 
used  for  various  purposes. 
COOpery  (ko'per-i),  n.  [<  cooper  +  -*/ :  see  -cry.] 
1.  The  trade  of  a  cooper;  cooperage. —  2.  Ves- 
sels made  by  a  cooper,  collectively :  in  the  quo- 
tation used  attributively. 

Steep  the  wheat  within  certain*  tnoprru  vraaels  mado 
of  wood.  Holland,  tr.  of  Iltny,  irllL  7. 

coopt  (ko-opf),  r.  f.  [=  F.  coopter.  <  L.  ocAopftirc, 
contr.  coptarr,  receive  or  elect  into  some  body, 
<  co-,  together,  +  optare,  chooxc:  gee  option,  and 
cf.  adopt .  See  eooptatr.)  To  choose  eonjolntly ; 
elect ;  select  by  joint  choice ;  s|M?elfleally,  to 
elect  to  memlK-rship  in  a  committee,  board,  or 
society  by  the  choice  of  iU  existing  members. 

The  mayor,  with  the  assent  of  the  tuwn  meeting,  nom- 
inated two  of  the  twenty. four,  and  two  of  the  common 
council ;  theae  four  choae  four  inure  out  of  each  body ; 

wo  more. 


Digitized  by  Google 


coOpt 


The  board  of  classical  atudtca,  augmented  by  the  new 
language  j>ro(o«aon,  and  certain  eminent  men  eoopfed 
for  tliat  purpoae.would  farm  the  acting  council  or  com- 
mittee.    J.  W.  IMmaltlMl,  Clanka!  Scholarship.  |i.  In?. 


codpta' 

Uttt.l, 


te  (ko-op'tat).  r.  t.j  pret.  nrnl  ]i\ 
,  ppr.  eofyitating.    [<  Li.  CMoplatun,  pp 


Coop- 

ot 

To  choose  eoujbint- 


cooptare, coOpt it  seenae/if.] 
ly;  eoOpt. 

coaptation  (ko-op-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F,  coaptation 
es  Bp.  eooptariioi  =  Pg."  cooptar]So,  <  L.  coopta- 
fio(n-),  <  cooptare,  pp.  cooptatns,  coopt:  see  co- 
oj>f.  codptatc .]  1.  Choice;  selection  in  general; 
mutual  choice. 

The  tint  elrvtlitn  anil  to-*rpintitm  of  a  friend. 

//c-arejf,  Letters,  I.  r.  IS. 

Specifically — 2.  Cooperative  choice;  election; 
especially,  election  to  membership  in  a  com- 
mittee, board,  or  society  by  its  existing  mem- 
bers. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  Ui«  exclusive  addition 
of  Hi*  method  of  mHptatian  tor  Ailing  the  vacancies  which 
yoarljody  appear!  to  nie  to  be  somewhat 
j  a  tempting  of  Providence. 

Unite*.  Amer.  Addressee,  p.  Ii3. 

•la  elector*  iiduVd' 
by  m-vplatian  fifteen  others,  Use  whole  nuinU-r  being  twen- 
ty on*.  s*uUm,  Const.  Hist.,  I  261. 

Nevertheless  they  tSUtUla]  continued  to  choose  the  nuv 
giatretc*  by  ce-opro/wit  among  themselve*. 

Eiiepc.  Brit.,  XV.  33. 

coorbasht,  OOOrbatcht,  n.  and  r.  See  koorboeh. 
coOrdaln  {ko-Ar-dan'),  r.  t.    [<  co-i  +  ordain.] 

To  ordain  or  appoint  for  some  purpose  along 

with  another  or  others. 

ai  well  as  he 
be  of  all  the  crea. 


Iriatbee 
b  tlx  lord  of  11.    And  to  I 


al  (ko-Or'd^nal) a.   [<  U  co- togett, 
i  (ordia-),  order,  +  -ai :  see  ordinal-] 
?longing  to  the  same  natural  order. 


er, 
In 


[<  co-l  +  ordi- 


Goaiu-ui,  Work*.  II.  U.  114, 

coOrdinal 

+  ordo 
but.,  belong 

coOrdinance  (ko-oVdi-nans),  ». 
nance.]  Joint  ordinance, 
coordinate)  (ko-or'di-nal),  r.  I.;  pret.  and  pp. 
coordinated,  ppr.  coordinating.  [<  ML.  coordt- 
natus,  pp.  of  coordinare  (>  It.  eoordinare  =  Sp. 
cnordinar  =  Pg.  eoordenar  =  F.  coor  dinner,  for 
•rwrrifiaer),  arrange  together,  <  L.  co-,  together, 
+  ordiiuire,  arrange :  see  ro-i,  and  ordain,  ordi- 
nate.] 1.  To  place  or  cIark  in  the  same  order, 
division,  rank,  etc. ;  make  coordinate. —  2.  To 
place,  arrange,  or  set  in  due  order  or  proper  rel- 
ative position ;  bring  into  harmony  or  proper 
i  and  arrangement. 


The^llrTeretit  partatif  each  l»liig  mutt  I*.  , 


Thla  taak  of  apecifylBg  awl  claaalfylng  the  concretes  of 
Experience  U  Hi*  purpose  of  Science;  and  Metaphy«lc*, 
acccpUng  the  generalized  rcanlta  thua  reached  In  the  aev- 
rral  department*  uf  research,  coord ilMfes  them  into  a  aya- 
lewi.      a.  U.  Is 1'roba.  of  Life  and  Mind.  IL  iv.  I UT. 

3.  Specifically,  to  combine  in  consistent  and 
harmonious  action,  as  muscles. 

Thinking  la  an  active  proceaa  ;  It  to  ncie  mode  of  condtact, 
and  Hierefore  iU  perfection  maat  conaiat  In  the  harmony 
wilh  which  lta  varioua  action*  are  co-ocdimtred  to  ita  prop- 
er end.  Wiener.  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  1*. 

coordinate  (ko-Or'di-nit),  a.  and  n.    [=  Sp. 

cxirdinado  —  Pg.  coordenado  —  It.  coordmato,  < 
ML.  eoordinat tu,  pp. :  see  the  verb. ]  La),  1,  Be- 
ing of  the  same  order,  or  of  the  same  rank  or 
degree ;  not  subordinate :  as,  two  courts  of  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction ;  coordinate  clauses. 

I  can  become  nwroVnorr  with  that,  and  not  merely  aub- 


by  atep.  Hie  hniiaea  [I^.nU 

with  the  king. 

K.  A.  Frtrman,  Amer.  Lecta,  p.  31111. 

2.  Tn  math.,  using  or  pertaining  to  systems  of 
coordinates.  Coordinate  geometry,  the  mcth.-l  of 
treating  geometry  by  meant  of  ay.Kma  of  cuordlnatca ; 
analytical  gi^nnetry 
It  a.  1.  Something  of  the  same  order,  de- 
"t  with 


ricludca  that  of  auperlor  and 
1ly,  Impliee  tlut  of  eouallty. 

CaUumn,  Worka,  L  Ut 

2.  In  math.,  a  magnitude  belonging  to  a  system 
of  magnitudes  serving  to  define  the  positions 
of  points,  lines,  planes,  or  other  spatial  ele- 
ments, by  reference  to  a  fixed  figure ;  hence, 
also,  a  magnitude  of  a  system  serving  to  define 
the  elements  of  a  continuum,  in  general,  as 
cal  coordinates  do  position's  in  space: 


1251 

natal  commonly  used  to  define  the  position  of 
a  meteorological  station.   See  Cartesian. 


Moreover,  our  varioua  l«odliy  movement*  and  their  com- 
bliiatlouM  rointtittiiv  a  network  of  eo  vnlinatrs.  ijitallla- 
tlK-ly.liatliigulahalile,  hut  gemiMtrlcally,  a..|o  put  It,  both, 
redundant  ami  incomplete.  J.  H'anf,  Encyc.  firit.,  W. 

Area!  coordinates,  a  aperta!  fartrty  of  trillttcar  ci«ii?ll- 
uslet,  TinlMHig  of  the  arena  of  the  three  triangle*  having 
the  varUhle  point  for  a  eonimirti  vertex,  and  the  other 
vtrU.  it  two  of  the  tliree  fuudainenul  polnta.  Tbeae  areas 
are  taken  aa  affected  by  aucll  algebraical  aigua  aa  to  torn 
up  to  the  area  of  the  fundamental  triangle.  Axes  or  co- 
ordinates. See  axial.-  Baryoentrlc  coordinate*.  See 
fr»uiv^ifurroi»n«rtii(«,  lieli.a ',  -  ftln  nglilsr  coordinates. 
Hie  two  angle*  PA K  and  PHA,  where  1- la  a  variahk  |»dut 
in  a  idsne.  while  A  and  U  arv,  itied  i«rfnU.  Sonw-tlmea  Die 
oAangenU  of  tlleae  angles  are  taken  sa  the  coordinate*.  - 
Bl circular  coordinates,  two  <t untitle*  sen  lug  u.  dctlne 
Uie  imalllon  of  any  point  in  a  plane  by  reference  to  two 
series  of  circle*  which  cut  one  another  under  a  conatant 
angle.  Ttiere  are  two  priucl|nl  klmla  of  bicirculur  coor- 
dlnaU-a  In  the  flrat  kind,  a  piHnt  having  Iweu  aaauiued 
wbime  ooorilliiatr*  are  to  I*  InHnlte.  two  line*  are  drawn 
through  It  (..muni .uly  at  right  anglctt,  and  all  the  coor- 
dinate drch-*  have  their  center*  on  these  lino*  and  pan* 
through  their  IntenHHrtlon.  One  circle  of  each  of  these  ae- 
rie* imstea  thniugii  the  variable  point  If  a  is  the  dtatanre 
from  Uie  point  of  inniiite  coordinate*  at  which  either  of 
the**  circle*  paaoct  through  Iho  line  of  center*  of  the  eir- 
clea  of  the  sans  series,  the  cnrrve|HHiding  inordinate  I* 
A  +  lni,  where  A  to  a  constant  lielonglng  to  thla  coordi- 
nate. In  the  arcond  kind  two  nxed  point*,  A  and  H.  are 
aaaiimed.  Then,  every  circle  of  one  series  pa****  through 
Is. Ill  the  points  A  and  It.  while  each  of  the  second  aerie* 
hat  it*  center  on  Has  line  Alt.  and  rut*  all  of  the  first 
•eric*  orthogonally.  One  coordinate  Is  the  angle  at  A 
between  the  Iliac  AH  and  the  circle  of  the  first  aerie*  past- 
ing througli  the  varlalilu  point,  while  the  ac.  <sid  coordi- 
nate Is  P  r  Qlngtl  ,'*  -t- 1 S),  where  a  I*  the  distance  from 
A  to  the  point  at  which  the  circle  of  the  iccotid  series 
pausing  through  the  variable  point  cut*  the  line  Alt.  A  is 
the  dlstanc*  AK,  *tnl  P  and  Q  are  arbitrary  constant*. 
Bilinear  coordinates.  («)  Same  as  rer/iaruif  ciHinfimKes. 
nee  below.  (6)  (artesian  coordinates,  or  tangential  coordi- 
nates baaed  on  ('artesian  coordinate*.  —  Binary  coordi- 
nates, non-homogeneous  coordinate*  of  point*  or  lines  In 
a  plane.  Blpu actual  coordinates,  coordinate*  fixing 
the  piwltlotia  of  points  or  line*  In  a  plane  by  reference  to 
two  flint  point*  and  a 
Axed  direction  of  mea- 
surement, lllpunctual 
coordinate*  are  of  two 
kind*,  line  coordinates 
and  point  coordinate*, 
ttlpunetual  line  coordi- 
nate* are  the  distance*  of 
a  variable  line  from  two 
fixed  point*  measured  In 
a  conatant  direction.  Bl- 
puuctual  point  coordi- 
nates are,  each,  the  nega- 
tive of  the  reciprocal  of 
tbc  diaiani-e  measured  In 
a  Axed  direction  (the 


coot 

to  two  axes  tn  a  plan*,  or  three  In  space,  which  cat  one 
another  at  right  angle*.-  Eodrlguos  a  coordinates,  * 

certain  system  of  uuantltle*  serving  to  define  the  position 
of  a  rigid  body  which  has  one  point  fixed,  buch  a  body 
can  1*  brought  from  any  assumed  jsMitloii  to  any  |«j*alt>le 
l«ialtlon  by  mean*  of  a  rotation  round  an  auk*  through  the 
fixed  point,  Three  of  Ibwlrtgui*  •  eiKirdinatw  are  the  ill- 
m  tlnu-ioalnea  of  thla  alia,  and  Ule  toiirlll  la  the  Slule  of 
rotutioii.  SphericaU  coordinates,  .msntltle.  mialogoiu 
t-i  latitude  and  longitude,  used  to  determine  the  position* 
of  point*  on  s  given  tphere.  Tangential  coordinates, 
coordllintc*  drfltiing  the  uosltiona  of  lines  lu  u  pUne  or  of 
pluiirs  in  >i«cv.  Tetrahedral  coordinate*,  r  bary- 
oentrlc  coordlnatea  In  space,  i,usdrlplsnar  «s>idl- 
nslea  whoae  fixed  oi|llaUi«l  I* 

«+|r  i  r+sr»T, 
X,  y,  t.  v  being  the  roOrdii 

oentrlo  coordlnataa, 


of  which  la 

*  +  V  +  I  >  T, 
where  t,  tv.  »  ere  the 

nates,  a  ayatein  of  hiniKiireiicui*  e,smlln*tea  ,1.  (1: 
poaltlona  of  polnta  in  a  plane  in  wbli  h  tlw.  fixed  flglire  of 
reference  is  a  triangle,  called  the  fundamental  triangle  or 
triiuigle  of  referem.e,  and  the  coordinates  are  the  distance* 
of  the  Variable  point  flora  the  aide*  of  this  triangle  mea- 
wreil  In  three  fixed  direction*.-  Vectorial  coordinates, 
the  distance*  of  a  variable  point  In  a  plane  from  two  r, .  I 
point*.  Also  W(iu/.ir  eiHiedi'iso/sa. 
CoCrdinately  (ko-6r'di-nat-li),  adr.  In  the 
same  order  or  rank;  in  equal  degree;  without 
subordination. 

co«rdinaten«M  (kd-or'di-nat-nes),  »,  The 
state  of  being  coordinate;  equality  of  rank,  au- 
thority, or  degree. 

coordination  (kA-Or-di-ni'shon),  n.  [=  F.  co- 
ordination —  Sp.  cwordmacsoa  ■=  Pg.  eoordenacSo 
ts  It.  eoordinazione,  <  ML.  as  if  *roorrtiiia  fiefs-), 
<  cwo  ifiNarr ,  pp.  eoordinatus,  arrange  together : 
see  coordinate,  v.]  The  act  of  rendering  or  the 
state  or  character  of  being  coordinate.  («)  The 
act  of  arranging  In  the  *enie  order,  rank,  or  degree  ;  thn 
reletlou  sulfating  among  things  ao  arranged.  (4)  The  act 
of  srratiging  111  due  order  or  proper  relation,  or  In  a  aya- 
tern;  Hie  .late  of  being  *o<;  r 

In  tfal*  high  court  of  j 


tar  both  coordinate.)  i 


.ii  1  r.-.tU'i  .■  :  '  I'arllamer 1 1 
(e)  In  pAyaiof.,  the  normal  onmldnatlon  of  the  functions 
of  mnscuUr  or  of  secretory  tissue*. 

By  making  ro-entisurrion  the  specltle  ehsrarterlstlc  of 
vitality.  It  Involves  Hie  truth*  that  an  arrest  of  eo-erdiiM. 
(•on  Is  death,  and  that  Imperfect  rv-enfiaadoia  la  disease. 

//.  Spencer,  Prill,  of  Biol.,  |  24. 

coflrdinattvo  (k<)-Ar'di-nfi-tiv),  n.  [<  coordinate 
+  -ire.]  KxpressingorindicatingcoOrdinatlon. 

(k6.«r'di.nft-t«-ri),  a.    [<  oArdi- 
to  or  helping  coordiua- 


ooe  of  two  fixed  points  of  the  line  Joining  the  variable 
'  to  the  other  Axed  point.    In  the  figure,  .«  and  T 
the  two  fixed  point*,  SM  ami  TN  are  the  coordl- 
of  the  lln*  MX;  and  th«  negative*  of  their  reelp- 
rorat*  are  the  coordinates  of  the  point  P,  Hie  interact- - 


point 
being 


hit  to  the  other  Axed  potn 
1  poll 

of  the  lln*  MS.  i 


The  dMtrifiiM/ory  system  of  tin*  lower  nervoua  •esmient*. 

,((l«i  and  .NVurof . ,  VI.  *0*. 

coorgeo  (kOr"!);*),  n.    [E.  Ind.]    A  speeies  of 


[named 
James 


Uon  of  MT  and  HV  Boothlan 
after  Uieir  inventor,  Hie  English 
Jfe'VAI.  n-rtuiurular  taugentls]  ctStnliiiatca 
tint  mmtimun.  Mow.— Cartesian  coordinates.  See 
Cite(/*otM.  Curve  coordinates.  ■■.>:,rillnat<^  defining 
.  .is.-.  Curvilinear  coordinates,  itnanHHe*  ummI  to 
define  the  pn*itlon*  of  points  on  a  given  curved  surface. 
Elliptic  coordinates,  a  system  of  coordinates  fur  deflulnsr 
curve*  upon  an  ellipsoid  by  mean*  of  the  Intersections  of 
two  systems  of  conforal  hyp*rts>lol.la,— Oenerallied  co- 
ordlnatea. Id  etoihyrtrof  asscA. ,  any  «yat*iu  of  ijuautltles 
aerving  to  deAne  the  ]awlU.4ia  of  the  particles  of  a  system , 
and  treated  In  a  general  manner  without  specifying  what 
they  ore.  —  Bomogeneout  coordinates,  »  tyatem  .  .  n 
talnlng  one  coordinate  rujcc  ilvan  la  *uAlcieut  for  defining 
the  spatial  element,  (hie  Axed  n.m  hotnogeiHsMla  equation 
subabt*  between  llie  eoonllnsUi*,  and  every  other  equa- 
tion between  them  Is  taken  as  honitsfeiieous  —  Ignoratlon 
of  coordinates,  t  Ive  leaving  out  of  account  of  aotn*  of  the 
ctsinllnatit*  of  a  compHcste  I  moehanii-al  *y*tem :  an  oinls- 
alooi  which  la  permissible  under  certain  circumstances 
Thua,  In  the  kinctical  theory  uf  gasea  the  coordinates  of 
the  Individual  molecule*  ate  not  considered,  [aether- 
mal  Coordinates,  any  pair  of  quantities  aerving  to  define 
the  position*  of  |Hdhts  In  a  plane  by  nieaii*  of  two  aerie* 
of  curves  cutting  one  anotlier  at  right  angles  Una 
coordlnatea,  s  homogeneous  system  of  six  coordinate* 
Axing  Hie  position  of  a  variable  line  in  apace.—  Oblique 
system  of  coordinates,  in  anaf.ufimf  oeein.,  a  ayatem 
In  which  Hie  coordfmite  axe*  sre  oblique  I-  each  other. 
Orlaln  of  coordinates,  a  point  wluwe  tvurdlnsles  are 
oqital  to  xcro:  the  liitemn-tlioi  of  Hie  ate*  of  cardinal**. 

Orthotomlc  coordinates,  a  ayatem  of  three  uuaiititlrs 
determining  the  posltloiw  of  points  In  apace  by  n-femicv-lo 
three  aerie*  of  surfaces  cutting  one  snother  i.ithogonslly. 

Point  ur  punctual  coordinates,  web  coordinate*  ns 
determine  the  poaitlovm  of  polnta.  Polar  coordinates 
In  a  plane.  »  system  of  coonlioste*  i-ousisting  of  a  radius 
vector,  or  the  length  of  a  line  from  the  vsrlable  point  to 
Is.  defined  b>  a  fixed  point  termed  tlM-onV/in,  and  a  vecto- 
rial angle,  or  angle  liotwecii  the  rsallua  vector  and  a  flx«-d 
line  through  the  origin,  called  the  int/uvf  fine,  or  jsdar 
axis  Polar  coordinates  In  space,  a  ayatem  of  coordi- 
nates consisting  of  u  nullus  Vecttir,  a  plane  vecttirial  angle, 
and  a  dilieilral  angle.  A  radius  vector  and  three  direc- 
tloli  coalnea  utrtl  to  determine  tile  Isieltlon  of  (loinla  In 
anair  are  also  sometliiH'sealleiliB.larciaM'dlliates.  Quad- 
rtplanar  coordinates,  liom.«ene..iia  point  e,«r.lTnsti» 
lu  apace  defining  a  variable  point  by  It*  distances  from 

'"TT^rtem'of 


plow  iiaed  in  India,  fitted  with  a  drill  fur  plant- 
ing rice,  wheat,  etc. 

coorong  (kO'rong),  n.  [Australian.]  The  Fre- 
nela  robuxta,*  coniferous  tree  of  Australia.  The 
wood  is  used  for  many  purposes,  that  of  the  root 
being  mnch  emploved  for  veneers. 

coOrthogonal  (ko-tSr-thog'o-nal),  a.  [<  ro-1  + 
orthogonal.]  Cutting  one  another  at  right  an- 
gles, as  four  small  circles  on  a  sphere  may  do. 

coosint,  n.  and  a.   An  obsolete  form  of  cntun'n. 

coossiflcatlon  (ko-os'i-fi-ka'shon),  ».  [<  coiin- 
Sify:  see -/jf  ami -rtfion.  Cf.  (wwiA'rafion.]  In 
«»dl.,  the  "bony  union  of  two  previously  sepa- 
rate parts. 


CoOflslfy  (kfi-oe'l-fi),  r.  i. ;  ].ret.  and  pp.  ro«M 
Jtrd,  ppr.  ciMMrifyiHg.  [<  co-l  +  otaifif.]  ' 
unite  into  one  bone:  said  of  two  previously  or 


Tn 


usually  separate  bones. 

The  terminal  caudal  vertebral  are  gre 
Ucally,  and  etumifeil  Into  a  ■ 


ad  ver- 


>;,  It.  Cope,  llrlgln  of  the  Fittest,  p.  197. 

C0OBB0,  a.    See  esuno. 

COO  fit  (kiist).  An  old  English  preterit  of  t»»fl, 
still  used  in  Scotch. 

Tliey  before  the  twggar  wan. 
And  eisiar  theni  In  his  way. 
MtM  MooJ  «mt  (Ae  Hrpnr  ((1illdfs  Hallad*,  V.  10«X 

Diey  reel  it.  ihey  set.  they  eroaa  d,  they  clecklt. 

Till  Ilk*  carllne  auat  ami  rceklt. 

And  coual  her  iluddlea  to  Hie  work, 

Andllnket  at  It  In  her  aark!   Bnm:  Tim  o'  Shunter. 

coot  (kBt),  n.  [<  ME.  cootr,  cote,  a  coot ;  ef.  D. 
kort,  a  coot ;  prob,  Celtic :  cf.  W.  cvtiar,  a  coot, 
<  acta,  short,  bobtailed,  connected  with  ctrtog, 
bobtailvd,  ctctind,  csrfyn,  »  plover:  see  rut,  cut- 
ty.] 1.  A  lobiped  grallalorinl  nnd  natatorial 
bird,  of  the  genus  fWirvi  and  family  Ratlida; 
having  the  toes  broadly  lobate.  the  culmen  of 
the  bill  extendedon  the  frontasa  boss  or  casque, 
slu.  t  wings,  a  very  short,  eoeked-up  tail,  or  bob- 
tail, and  thick  and  duok-like  plumage  on  the 
unde- surface  of  the  body,  in  the  coots  the  body  Is 
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m..rt..l«|irMMil«h»nlii«lwnUU»nilBaninal«!».thplrni-»r.  COD4  (kop),  r.  t.  \  pret.  and  pp.  coppct,  ppr. 

..•  t.l  •>  fi  -win.  with  rut  -Milld  a  large  .■...irs.        r  '    -  •         .   '    .  - 

„.  .( .,(  ,ee.ls  ami  rank  lieriw  by  the  waters  edge,  ami 
lav  aw— IM  creamy  eggs  WHIM  III  Jaik  MCA  Thcie 


/  v.' 


nr.  I?  or  More  tpceles,  of  most  i>orta  ol  the  world,  much 
rcsnutbllii*  one  another,  all  being  hlnckiahor  slalc-colurod. 
ami  alvuil  14  inches  long  TV  common  or  bald  coot  of 
l^iar**t>*'  I*  r'.  rtrM  •  U'at  ,>r  America  in  r\  amerieana.  some- 
times  called  Ahtifirr.  The  ItesJi  is  edible. 
2.  Tlx-  foolish  guillemot,  Isimrut  troile.  [Local, 
Scotch.] — 3.  A  scoter;  ouo  of  the  large  black 
m  u-ducks  of  tho  genera  (Etlemia,  I'rtitmtlta, 
and  ilrlanelta.  Tlie  black  icolw,  OTiiemia  asseri- 
mm,  is  called  Woe*  toot,  ami  the  volvel  scoter,  AMn- 
netr.i  riiarn  rWcrli'nri,  la  the  srAuV  in»:W  foot.  |New 
I., 

4.  A  simpleton;  a  silly  fellow,  [Prov.  or 
colloq.1  , 

COoter  (k8'ter),  n.  1.  The  common  box-turtle, 
V'stmto  Carolina,  of  the  United  States:  so 
called  in  the  Southern  States.— 2.  A  turtle 
of  thefainilv  VIemmiiiila-.  /V«<irrwu* caneinia, 
also  known  "as  the  Florida  cooler. ' 

COOtfoot  (kin  'fut),  h.  The  red  or  pray  pbala- 
rope,  I'kalaropm  fuUearint:  so  vallou  from 
the  fringes  of  the  toes,  like  those  of  a  coot. 

COOt-footed  (kill  Tut  'ell),  a.  Having  the  toes 
murgincd  with  membrane,  like  those  of  a  coot : 
•pmlSealW  applied  to  a  phalaro|>e,  originally 
culled  by  Edwards  the  coot-foatrd  tringa. 

coot-grete  (kol'grfib),  n.  A  sun-bird,  sun- 
grcls',  or  fiufoot.    See  Hrliormllnda: 

COOth  (kflth),  «.  [Sc.  (Orkney)  also  culh,  a 
young  coalfish.J  A  local  British  name  of  the 
eoallish. 

cootie  ,  k i.  ,c.  [See <-«(ii-inji.]  Rough-legged: 
i  epithet  applied  to  birds  whose  legs  are  clad 
ith  feathers.  [Scotch.] 

Ye  ro^'ic  moorcocks,  crooscly  craw  I 

Harm,  Tam  Samson's  Elegy. 

cop1  (kop),  it.  [<  ME.  cop,  dat.  coppe,  top,  osp. 
of  a  hill,  head  (of  a  person),  <  AS.  r«/>  (cwp/s-), 
top,  summit  in  rare  word),  =  OS. 'copp  (in  deriv. 
oopiKtd,  erestod :  see  copprtl)  =  MD.  kop,  head, 
D.  toil,  head,  pate,  person,  man,  =  Ml/1,  kop, 
1/r.  Kopp,  head  (>  0.  koppe,  kuppr,  bead,  top, 
summit;  ef.  OF.  dim.  copet,  couptt,  summit), 
=  MIKi.  O.  kop/,  head,  pate:  see  the  vari- 
ant nK  There  appears  to  havo  been  an 
early  confusion  of  the  forms  and  senses  of  n»;il 
with  those  of  niy>  and  rvipfl  =  ru/wl  =  en/i': 
see  these  words.]  1.  The  head  or  top  of  a 
thing;  especially,  tho  top  of  a  hill.  [Old  and 
prov.] 


nipping.  [<  TO7*4.  "0  To  capture  or  arrest 
as  a  prisom-r :  as,  he  was  copped  for  stealing. 
[Thieves'  slang.] 
cop-'1  (kop),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  copped,  p) 
jring.  [E.  dial. ;  cf.  coupi.J  To  throw 
hand.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
copaiba  (ko-pa'Wi),  h.  [Also  written  eopaira, 
copaura ;  Sp.  and  Pg.  copaiba  (Y.  copahu)  (It. 
copifm,  Klorio),  <  I'.r.i/.  eu/Miutin.]  The  balsam 
or  resiuous  juice  flowing  from  incisions  made 
in  the  stem  of  a  plant.  I '  opaiOra  officinalis,  and 
several  other  species  of  the  genus,  growing  in 
Rniril.  Peru,  and  elsewhere.  See  Coimijera. 
It  lias  a  peculiar  aniuatu-  i-h  r.  ami  a  IsitcrWi.  l~  ril» 
t«  tills  aitiil,  »l>il  lisila.TiMi  Mute  It  ..mum  i.f  All  irki 
nrftlri  duselreil  in  a  i.ilatilctnlJ  which  has  the  omiiioaitii  n 
ailJ  Kcttcral  chemical  |ieiiit'rti<^  «1  oil  <•(  tiirpciitlllc,  li«t 
Willi  a  hizbvr  l*o|litik'-|-*>itit-  The  iKilMni  it  lt**-<l  In  infill- 
cine,  i-«|«x-1ullv  In  niTii-lUtim  nf  tin-  MliKutu  m< mlif nnri. 
It  ti  at*.,  cmploycil  In  llw  arU,  as  a  medium  fur  vitrtlUblc 
culura  uv*l  in  clillia  twinlliiH-    Al»o  i-ntUil  nt;nn. 

Oopalfera  (ko-pA'fe-ra),  ii,  [NL.,  <  a>pai(ba) 
+  I*  ferre  =  K.  bcarf.]  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous snrubs  and  trees,  uat  I  ves  <  if  t  rnpieal  Amer- 
ica, with  the  exception  of  two  African  species. 
They  have  abruptly  pinnule  cunuceoun  leate*.  whitish 
i.j,.^  ,|,,.M  ll,.-*, ,i  r  I    i  I-  ■  I- ,  ;i-p,i  ;,r-  tlic    ,iir,  „ 


ill^M^SIVllffUtf  R  IWMII  IUUIIU 

lumpR  In  the  lilue  clay  of  High- 
London,  England,  resembling  copal 
learance  and  some  of  its  character- 


possesses  similar  properties.— 2.  A  Brazilian 
tree.  Strychnin  IWtttto-Ouina,  the  liark  of  which 
is  largely  used  in  Brazil  as  a  febrifuge, 
copalin,  copaline  (ko'pal-in).  ».    [<  copal  + 
-.«•-',  -•«*.]  Jrlighgale  n-sin:  a  fossil  resin  found 
in  roundish  " 
gate  Hill  in  1 
resin  in  I 
isties. 

copalin  (k6'piira),  a.  A  name  foi  the  sweet- 
gum  tree  of  North  America,  lAauidamUtr  Ary- 
raciflua. 

Coparcenary  (k^-piir'se-na-ri),  w.  [<  eo-l  + 
iianv  »«rjr.  Cf.  rt^x/rreneT.-]  Partnership  in  in- 
heritance; joint  heirship:  joint  right  of  succes- 
sion, or  joint  succession,  to  an  estate  of  inheri- 
tance in  lands.  In  English  law  the  trrtn  It  twil  only 
of  females,  because  If  there  are  sons  the  eklest  takes  th« 
whole  estate.  In  nenrly  all  the  t'nhteil  States  thewanlla 
sn|H>rseili'il  by  IU  ci|lilvalclit  iwi.mry  in  miuituin. 

coparcener  (ko-pttr'se-ner),  ».  [<  co-l  +  jwtr- 
WtW.1  A  coheir;  one  who  has  an  equal  por- 
tion of  the  inheritance  in  lands  of  his  or  her 
ancestor  with  others;  in  Eng.  lav,  a  female  co- 
heir, or  a  coheiress.    See  coparccnari/. 

Wlwre  a  I*-r»«.n  ncl«-l  In  fev  shuple  .  .  .  ilies  and  Ills 
nett  heirs  are  tso  or  nmre  feDiali-s,  .  .  .  Uu-y  shall  all  In- 
herit,.  .  .  ami  these  co  heirs  are  then  called  eou/l/mser.  .• 
or.  for  brerlly,  parceners  ooly.     fllaobfone.  t  orn.,  I  1ST. 

coparceny  <ki>-p«r'*e-ni),  «.  [< 
+  -j(.]     An  equal  sliarc  of  an  ii 
See  coparrt  narii. 

>  (kiVparf),  r.  [<  c-l  +  part.)  L 
To  share. 


for  of  all  miseries  I  bald  that  chief, 
Vfretcl 


I'bed  to  be  w  lien  none  eoparf j  our  grief. 
Wrtnttr  nn4  /ti»ietVy,  Cure  li-r  a  Cuckold,  v.  L 

II.iNfnin«.  To  t*ke  a  share;  partake. 
How  say  yoa,  gentlemen,  will  yon  ctqmrt  with  me  III 
this  my  dejectcUuesse  ?  Urfiuval,  Koyal  KIlsJ. 

COpartlmentt  (ko-piir'ti-ment),  n.  [Var.  of 
rom;»nrfmf'i<r.]    A  compartment. 

riow  iiobl  mote  bright. 
H  ^-tcr,  Ileiti  s  la-Case,  I.  1 

(ko-pllrt'me„t)  a.     ^ar.  of 
rompartmcnt. J    A  compartment. 


In»< 


are  his  Initials. 


»,  JIUt.  >Lng.  Poetry,  111.  391. 
copartner  <k6-part'ner),  n.    [<  e»->  +  ;«irf- 
ncr.    Cf.  coimrrrsrr.]    A  partner ;  a  sharer: 
a  partaker:  nirelv  used  of  partners  in  busi- 


wet-esT  ft 


mil  C  .afurfis 
Bnuil  Hie 


.,1  i 


nt  strcnirth 


opaiba. 


•  (ran  I  up  the  hill  logon. 
iHonUufsii  ■' 


n  the  co/i  a  won  (dwelling!. 
CMiicer.  House  of  Fame.  I.  Had. 

►-,«•«>/.  Olty  fUie  Brttouaj  use  bi  Mil 
The  to|»  of  many  hills. 

r»r«.vf-i».  I'olyolbion,  m.  Ht. 

2.  A  tuft  on  the  head  of  birds.— 3.  Around 

fiece  of  wood  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  beehive. 
Prov.  Eng.]  —  4.  A  mound  or  bank;  a  heap 
ofanvthiug.  [North.  Eng.]  —  5.  An  inclosure 
with  "a  ditch  around  it.  IProv.  Eng. J— 8.  A 
fence.  Ilalliiccll.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  7.  A  merlon, 
or  portion  of  a  battlement. — 8.  The  conical  ball 
of  thread  formed  on  the  spindle  of  a  wheel  or 
spinning-frame.  Also  called  enpmn. — 8.  Atube 
upon  which  silk  thread  is  sometime*  wound,  in- 
stead of  being  made  into  skeins. — 10.  A  mea- 
sure of  peas,  15  sheaves  in  the  field  and  1G  ill 
tliobi.ru.  Hallirrlt.  [Prov.  Em;.] 
COp'-t  \kop).  a.  (<  ME.  oippc  (=  MD.  brppr, 
k'Mu  i,  appar.  an  abbr.  of  atUrcoppe,  <  AS.  <if- 
li  name,  a  spider;  or  else  a  particular  applica- 
tion of  cool,  tt  head:  see  attercop,  and  copiccb 
=;i-:bu;b.)  A  spider.  / 
COp^t,  «.  An  olwnlcte  fonn  of  cup. 
COp'  kop),  .,,  [tirigin  obscure. J  A  polico-jjan. 
[Tliieves'  slang.] 


cinolU,  of  \'encxueln  anil  I'culjal  Ameri 
and  C.  O'uutscitrijr,  nt  tiiiiana  and  nortl 
wmsl  of  C.  .Vnrlo.  known  as  imtylrhm 
fill  purjjc  color  when  freslily  cut.  and  I 
and  durability.  The  African  species  )l 
of  l  ojsil. 

copaiva  (kA-pa'v*),  a.    Same  as 

(k6-pa'vik),  a.  [<  copaica  +  -«>.] 
or  deriviii  from  ciqiajba.  -  Copal- 
frou.  the  mm  volatile  i^rl.or 
ideorualn,  of  cupulba  lal^im  It  Is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
forms  crysUlllne  aalts  with  the  alkalb. 
COpalye-WOOd  ( ko-pa'yii-winl ).  it.  f <  copaiyf, 
repr.  the  native  name,  +  iroor/1.1  Tlie  wocsl  of 
Vochyxia  Ouianrman,  a  tree  of  British  Guiana. 
It  is  compact,  hut  not  durable, 
copal  (ko'pal),  n.  [=  1").  F.  Sp.  Pg.  copal  =  0. 
Rail,  kopaf,  <  Me\.  ropalU,  a  generic  name  of 
resins.]  A  hard,  transparent. amber-like  resin, 
the  product  of  many  different  tropical  trees, 
uieliing  at  a  high  temperature,  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes.  s.„„c  „i  the  softer  kinds 
an  also  i-albxl  ■*«<,  ("oiial  u<«)  Is-  ■liisnlveil  by  dlin-i- 
liou  In  Husetil-oll,  with  a  heat  n  Hub-  less  than  tunVieut 
to  l-iil  or  decimi|s»e  the  oil.  This  solution  diluted  u|lh 
spirit  of  tiirisriilltie  fonn*  a  ts'autlliil  trainpanlit  vamlih. 
which,  when  prolK-rly  applied  ami  .low  ly  drle.1  Is  »«i|. 
inuly  durable  anil  hanl.  There  ale  lariixls  luethodtof  lire- 
IHiritia  It-    The  liniel  blglily  lirl/ed  copul  is  that  oblnilMil 

from  Zaiinlhiu-  and  Mowi,ibl.,m-,  tin  pcihi.t  of  Icuuinl- 
nous  trees,  TraeMrMum  ««ni/i«l»«ni»iii.  anil  '/'  .Ifn- 
:n  inM'cense,  mid  often  dujr  (P-'lli  tlic  go  -uml  in  u  semi  fossil 
stat.  ,  sVrvrat  varieties  are  obtained  frmu  Hie  western 
cosist  of  Alrl<A,  all  piotHitily  fiiml-bi-il  by  s|wv-|ct  of  (V 
fs*i/ern.  slsnila  or  Indian  i-ojial  Is  otitained  from  1'ufcrMi 
/nvb'ca.  Kauri  cojihI.  friMii  New  Zealand  ami  New  fale- 
•luciU,  Is  found  III  the.  soli  In  lame  ntnssea.  tin-  prmlui-t  o| 
apeelea  of  .fvrttAi*  i /MHiuoiriil  •M.utli  \iin-r|.-.iii  cojinIs 
hic  nbullivd  from  Wjmicrsieo  ihAh.-iV  ami  other  allied 
livumltioiis  trees,  as  wi  ll  as  from  soiih*  buraeraiii'ii*  *pe 
ciea  <See  iisi'rsw  1  The  Vlexiciin  ci -jsil-triM-s  aM  -pis-Ira 
L.f  flirrsrnl  or  iXller  Ketiera  of  Ule  same  order.  -  CtUCaM 


copal   Sec  extinct, 
the  Zanzibar  merchant  to  Jackass  rjipnt  ^  ^  ^  ,  yj  ^ 
Fossil  copal.    Same  at  Hijhjnl'  renn.    See  eopattn. 

copalche,  copalchi  <  ko-paPche,  -chi),  a.  1. 
The  i  roton  nimit,  a  euphorbiaceous  shrub  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  Its  hark  lias 
the  color  aud  taste  of  uaocarilla,  and  probably 


nes 

So  should  I  have  co  partners  In  my  pain  ; 
And  fellowship  In  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 

.VAdJk.,  Ijicreee,  1.  7s*\ 
Thus,  as  a  lirotber. 
A  ftlUiw.  and  en-jwirf»rT  In  the  empire, 
1  do  emltrai-e  yon. 

Fittcher  (ami  aivofArr  Tl,  Propbetesw,  II.  X 

COpartne»hlp(ko-part'ner-«hip).  n.  [<coy«rf- 
nrr  +  -/.A i/i-l  A  [wrtiiership  in  an  enterprise, 
political,  commercial,  etc. :  as,  to  form  a  copart- 
nership in  business. 

TUil  elcsm  co;«lrtiiersAiy<  III  govi-mmcnt 

*uribr,  A  Begicide  I'eace. 

copartnery  (ko-part'ner-i),  n.  [<  copartner  + 
-jr.]    In  .Sr»t.«  t«tr.  a  contract  of  copartnership, 

copastorate  (k6-paa'tor-*t),  a.  [<  o>->  +  pan- 
tor  tt  tc.]   A  joint  pastorate.  [Rare.] 

W  ith  us,  ovtiatt urates  at  assistant  ministries  do  not  work 
«clL  AofissMf  Bajititt,  XVII.  Tto. 

CO  pa  taint  (kop'a-tan),  a.  [<  OP.  capilaiH,  cap- 
tain, <  MI..  capitancM.  lit.  pertaining  to  the 
head  (see  captain),  the  E.  form  being  influenced 
byr«;i),head.]  High-crowned; pointed.  [Rare.] 
Also  Rpclled  opotain.  Copataln  bat,  a  hat  with 
a  tall  ami  somtwlut  conical  crown,  worn  In  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  Is  the  form  of  hat  generally  Identified 
•  llh  w  Uanls  and  witches. 

ti  fine  villain  '  A  silken  doublet !  »  velvet  hoss*  a  scar- 
let cloak  :  and  a  rupatitin  hat :     Shot.,  T.  of  the  K,  v,  I. 

copatriot  (ko-pa'tri-ot),  w.  [<  co-l  +  patriot. 
Cf.  e«nsi/iflfri«/.]    Same  as  compatriot. 

copayva  (ky-jii'vl),  n.    Same  as  copaiba. 

cope'  (kop),  n.  [Formerly  also  ctMtpc;  <  ME. 
cope,  <  AS.  'crip  or  'cape  lin  corup.  caultl-edpa*, 
ME.  cantdrapc,  canturco/ie,  var.  of  cantcrea-ppa, 
a  priest's  robe,  a  dalmatic),  also  (in  glosses)  rop 
I  =  Ieel.  i'<</«»  =  Sw.  k&pa  —  Dan.  kaabe,  a  cope  I, 
var.  forms  of  cappc,  eappc,  a  cape,  all  ult.  (like 
ME.  Crti>f,  <  Ol'\  cii;ir.  etc.)  <  L.  eappa.  eapa,  a 
cape,  eolw:  see  rnjicl  and  ro/i«,  of  which 
is  a  doublet.]  If.  A  large  miter  garment;  a 
cloak;  a  mantle. 

I  Is  dadde  In  a  core. 


might,  1-ulheJJadas 


i .  kys. 

York  /'fciyw,  p  fW. 
or  rojoit  homely  ami  course  clothe,  sis-lit 
phllotitpliiers  and  mine  eli  vm  ii  to  weare. 
Cdali,  tr.  nt  Apophthegins  uf  trismus,  p.  47. 
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cope 

2.  Kettle*.,  a  large  mantle  of  silk  orotber  materi- 
al worn  by  priests  or  bishops  over  the  alb  or  sur- 
plice in  processions,  at  solemn  lauds  or  mat  inn, 
at  benedictions,  and  on  other  occasions,  it  u 
isually  semicircular  in  shspe,  ml  U  fattened  In  front  at 
the  hi-itrht  of  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp  called  a  «wr«, 
originally  it  hut  a  hood,  and  the  Bite*  of  etiibroiilrrv  do- 
-  » back  ol  the  neck  I*  trill  called  the  Aood. 


all  to  M»me, 
I  MirgiKHl  Kins 
»M  the*,  aavii.it.  one 


l|Ml?B,*f  'V'l  "'  T,,tThnt"  *ihUh  J**7!  ,n  "til* 
ornamented  with  a  brood  arphrey  or  border  of  eaibruidery. 


1253 

Te  he  not  all  la 
Having  thai  you  nilHni»l«l 
Would  haiiitlx  ac.ni,  or  >l 
Not  lit  to  rope  ynor  quest. 

TVnnpaon, 

Il.t  intrant.  To  bargain. 

for  nooie  good  (icnllcroan,  that  hath  the 
Unto  hit  Church  for  to  present  a  wight. 
Will  cope  with  thee  in  reasonable  «w; 
Tliat  11  the  living  yerelv  doo  arise 
To  fortie  pound,  that  then  hU yotigett  tonne 
shall  Iweulie  have,  uud  tweutie  thou  bai»t  wonno. 

Spenwr,  Motlser  Huh.  Talo. 


oopisff. 


[<  late  ME.  ntlten,  prob.'  a  var.  of  coupon  (E. 
eoMpl;  cf.  copi&,  the  same  word  in  a  technical 


cope:!  (kop),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  roped,  ppr. 

of  com 
u  in  a  t*  i  ii 

sense),  strike,  fight,  appar.  later  associated  with 
ME.  eopen,  buy,  pay  for,  bargain;  the  notion 
of  'strive,  contend'  easily  arising  from  that 
of  'bargain,  chaffer.'  See  roiipt,  cope?.)  L 
intran*.  To  strive  or  contend  on  equal  terms ; 
meet  in  combat ;  oppose :  often  with  a  preced- 
ing negative  or  word  of  negative  import,  the 
verb  then  implying 'oppose  with  success':  fol- 
lowed by  wilt. 

I  challenge  ...  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  coy*  ants  me  in  single  fight. 

Jf.  JnsoW.  Hohrab  and  Rustutn. 

A  man  who  baa  persuaded  himself  that  we  are  the  crea- 
ture* of  circumstance,  or  thai  we  are  the  victim*  of  a 
necessity  ici'M  which  it  Is  tmpoaalhlo  fur  us  to  <»/<e,  will 
give  up  the  haute  with  Nature  and  do  niching. 

J.  M.  Stttty,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  67. 


.St 


A.  Probably  Dt.  Ruben  !.,u»jr»'».  O^ecti'*  College.  Oxford  1 
enlUj  «jn-J  enils  uf  mki  ;  *.  cox ;  i,  cl*»|>:  4,  6,  a«e*«s  uf  a 
with  ihelr  apparels.    A-  Crura  from  Curli.'.  Ulnsury :»,».».  (hi  ; 
J.  i.  viola ;  4.  sppnrel  .4  rne  j»R» ;  v.  cnlur  or  sppa.el  ol  the  sn> ;  6.  o, 
tivevc*  of  tn*  slu,  with  thelf  sppareb ;  T.  inaulpte. 

As  distinguished  frotn  the  chasuble,  the  cope  is  a  proces- 
sional or  choral  voatnicnt,  while  the  chasuble  la  saciihcUl 
oe  rurharlstic.  In  the  Church  of  K.uglsii.l  the  cope  was 
sometimes  used  Instead  of  the  chasuble,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  the  chasuble  itself  waa  often  called 
a  cope.  The  Mth  canon  of  1MB  (still  in  force)  orders 
the  cope  to  bo  worn  by  the  celebrant  in  all  cathedral  and 
collegiate-  churches.  It  continued  to  be  worn  at  the  eu- 
charist  and  at  other  time*  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  especially  In  cathedrals  but  hail  fallen  gradually 
more  and  more  Into  disuse  till  revived  In  recant  time*. 
A  dedal< in  of  the  Judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  1871  limited  its  use  to  that  enjoined  in  the  canon  of 
1903,  In  England  In  the  middle  agea  a  long  open  Mack 
mantle  sewn  together  In  front  over  the  neck  and  chest 
waa  worn  by  canons,  and  called  the  canon's  ooj*.  See 
uULiufyas  and  pltnial. 

They  Ithe  .  IcrgynioD]  walked  partly  In  coo  pi*  .  ,  .  and 
partly  In  aurpllros.  Oryat,  Crudities,  L  37. 

It  had  no  Rubrick  to  be  lung  In  aa  antlck  Coapt  upon 
the  .stage  of  a  High  Altar. 

Jf  U  (on,  Apology  for  smectyranutis. 

3.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  the 
ermined  robe  worn  by  a  doctor  in  the  senate- 
house  on  Congregation  day. — 4.  Anything 
spread  or  extended  over  the  head,  as  the  arch 
or  concave  of  the  sky,  the  roof  or  covering  of 
a  house,  or  the  arch  over  a  door ;  specifically, 
in  arch.,  a  coping. 

Till  the  dark  rope  of  night  with  kind  embrace 
Befriends  tb*  rout,  and  coven  their  disgrace. 

AMitm,  The 

Over  them  vast  and  high  extended  the  coy*  of  a 
swinging  from  its  great  arms  the  trumpet-How. 


The  small  fishing  veasela, 
llsh  porta  could  provide.  1 
large  war  vessels  now  used 


Two  beads  of  . 


which  were  all  that  tile  F.ng- 
were  unable  to  cope  ari(A  the 
by  the  Danes. 

J.  R.  Creen,  Cono,.  of  Eng.,  p.  380. 


'WtS. 


li.  3. 


Boat  mpd  mlk  host,  dire  waa  the  din  ol  war.  Wflkat 

U.  fraa*.  To  meet  In  ( 
oppose;  eueounter. 

I  love  to  rep.  him  In  L_ 

■   As  you  Like  it,  IL  1. 


Copernicia 

Copenhagen  ( ko  -  pn  -  ha '  gn),  n.  [Named  from 
Copenhagen  (Dan.  Kjobcnharn),  the  capital  of 
Denmark. J  1.  A  hot  drink  made  with  spirit, 
sugar,  and  beaten  eggs.— 2.  A  children's  game 
in  which  the  players  form  a  circle  with  their 
handa  on  a  rope,  and  one  inside  the  circle  tries 
to  touch  the  hands  of  any  other  player  and  kiss 
that  one  before  he  or  sue  can  got  inside  the 
rope. 

COpepod  (ko'pe-pod),  a.  and  n.  J,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taluing  to  the  Cojxpoda.    Also  c 

Almost  every  fish  has  some  form  of 
sites,  cither  oa  its  skin,  its  eyes,  ur  its  gills. 

i'ncjic.  Brit.,  VX  884. 

H,  n.  One  of  the  Copepoda. 
Also  cofXTUMian. 
Copepoda  (kv-pep'9-d}),  n.  pi.  [NT,.,  more  cor- 
rectly (V>;«»/M«fa,  q.  v.,  <  (Jr.  «t>rij,  an  oar,  prop, 
the  handle  of  an  oar,  any  handle,  +  troif  (ror5.)  = 
E.  /oof,]  An  order  of  minute  entomoetracous 
fresh-water  and  marine  Crwttacta :  so  named  be- 
cause their  live  pain  of  feet  are  mostly  used  for 
The  body  is  divided  Int..  several  rings,  the 
cuirass  or  carapace  covers 
the  head  and  thorax,  and 
the  mouth  is  furnished  with 
foot-Jaws.  The  females  car- 
ry their  eggs,  when  they 
are  expelled  from  the  ova- 
rium, in  two  hags  at  the 
base  of  the  tail.  The  young 
present  a  form  differing 
greatly  from  Hut  of  the 
parents.  The  limit*  of  the 
onler  vary  with  different 
authors  to  some  extent, 
the  Epifoa  (slpbonosto. 
moos  and  lernaroid  para- 
sitic crustaceans)  being,  ill 
part  or  aa  a  whole,  often 
Included,  and  then  .Isttln- 
gulshed  aa  faratiia  or 
SipAoruwfrnitofd  from  the 
tinalktxtomata  or  Kua.pt 


2.  See  coper3. 
cope5  " 


»pea  (kop),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coped,  ppr.  co»- 
11157.  [Var.  of  coupl,  q.  v.]  In  falconry,  to  cut, 
aa  the  beak  or  talons  of  a  hawk.  Encyc.  Brit. 
copeck,  kopeck  (ko'pek),  n.  [Also  written  ro- 
peck ;  —  l\cvpcet  =  O.  kopekc,  etc.,  ropr.  Hubs. 
Kopieika,  also  spelled  kopefka,  a  copeck,  <  kopati 
(=  OBtilg.  kojmti,  etc.),  cut,  grave,  dig.]  A  de- 
nomination of  Russian  silver  and  copper  coins. 


5.  In  founding,  same  as  rtue3,  10. 
under  Atuk. 

cope1  (kop),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coped,  ppr.  coping. 
[OIE.  ropen  (in  def.  2);  from  the  noon.]  J. 
fran*.  1.  To  provide  with  a  cope  or  cloak;  cover 
with  a  cloak;  cloak. 

Thcnne  com  ther  a  cnnfcssoiir  c.ip»./  as  a  frrre. 

r-srrs  )'(oiewi«u  (<•),  |v.  S8. 

2.  To  cover  as  with  a  cope;  furnish  with  a  cop- 
iug. 


A  very  large  bridge,  that  Is  all  made  of  wood,  ar 
•o.rhewd.  AMifJK.  Travels  in  Italy. 

U.  intrnnn.  In  arch.,  to  form  a  cope  oreoping; 
lieud  as  an  urch  or  vault.  The  soffit  of  anv  pro- 
jection is  said  to  cope  occr  when  it  slopes  down- 
ward from  the  wall. 


r'npeck  ut  l-.n>|«n.r  Ni.'hnlu.  in  ti«  ItriLaA.  Msssna. 
1  Sue  of  the  ongiMJ.  I 

The  c.liwof  this  naiiK.  current  since  IfW.  are  :  In  .liver 

the  OHCSipcck  piece,  anil  pieces  of  30,  K.,  HI,  and  .-.copeck. 

2.  aiv.1  a  copecka.  The  on  perk,  reck 
|*rl  of  a  ruble,  is  »orth  ataut  two 


Sumc  Iw-udlng  .town  and  toward  the  earth. 

flutiuml.  tr.  of  Ptlny,  xxv.  W. 

I  rather  fancy  the  old  wooden  form  [of  cofflnl  was  u<> t 
wjnit  I1cr.llclc.7w1/,  exactly,  but  a  s«xii«n>!ial  straight-slope, 
theefflnand  11.1  bclngcach  of  three  Imarda  joined,  as  .ill! 
nx-d  ahrowd.  JT,  wmd  <,..  «lh  st  r.,  .\.  st-. 

cope-  (kop),  r.  [<  ME.  cojicn,  buy,  pay  for,  bar. 
gain,  <  D.  koopen,  buy,  =  E.  cheap,  c.'buv,  bar- 
gain :  see  cheap,  v.,  chop*,  r.,  and  chap*,  f.  Cf. 
cope3.]  I.  froiM.  If.  To  bargain  for;  buy.— 2. 
To  make  return  for;  reward.  [Archaic] 

I  and  my  friend 
Have,  by  your  wisdom,  been  this  .lay  ac*|Uittod 
Of  grlcvotis  penalties :  in  lieu  whereof 
Threw  thousand  ducaU.  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  <»)»  your  courteous  twins  withal. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V..  iv.  1. 


"„eda!u^ 
third,  of  a  fulled  Slates  cent. 

Oopelata,  Copelata  (ko-p*.la'te,  -tit),  n.  jrf. 

[Mi.,  pi.  of  copelata  (nr,  in  form  Copelata, 
neut.  pi.,  accom.  to  -eifvx- 1,  <  dr.  susry/dror,  a 
rower  («vir»-?ur«  iro>.ftTotv;,  the  nautilus:  see 
pulyp),  <  nurrij,  a  handle,  esp.  of  an  oar,  also  the 
oar  itself  (prob.  akin  to  E.  haft.  q.  v.).  +  i'/u- 
ny  ,  a  driver,  <  i'/ahtiv  (>>a-),  drive.]  A  prime 
division  of  ascidians  or  tunicaries,  distinguish- 
ing the  tailed  ascidians  or  Jppcndieulariida: 
from  the  ordinary  sea-squirts  or  Acopa. 
copelate  (k6'i»J-lat),  a.  [<  Copelata,  accom.  to 
adjectives  in  -ofc1.]  Of 


copemani 

a  dealer. 


I  (kop'man),  n 


or  pertaining  to  the 
E 


[<  D.  koopman 
c«'Jt/rl.]  A 


He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  Paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  cop*. num. 

B.  ./onsen,  Volpoae,  Hi  6. 


e/  s  Fsmsls  Cyclops. 
>  tif-.  ..I  f  .!.  rare,  -g  .  ,.*if 

<4  o,t»-vc^    ,  MttfliinoJ.  1 


At  e  er  my  conversation  evr/rf  withal. 

,  Hamlet,  ill.  !. 

cope4  (kop),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  An  an- 
cient tribute  due  to  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the 
soil  out  of  the  lead-mines  in  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
Innd. 

In  measuring  the  ore  at  the 
twenly-Dfllt  dish  which  is 
aa  the  king's  lot,  copt,  ur  duty 


•IttfiiinoJ 
/  .eye:  //',  sntcnnule 
"'1 


noifa.  or  copepoda  proper  ; 

in  this  rase  Uie  Ct.prp*i* 
may  U  denned  aa  entotnoa- 


tenns:   If.  msodlMe ;   r.lni  , ,   I  l  i 

sssMlla;  ft.  secow-1  mssUls.  i.  •5»rV,V11,cd, 

s.  j.  .  5.  thot^n  ami.  j  a.  r»  shell  forming 

uua. ,  If.  Ubn—.  ture  of  live  skin 


'""ithout 


Forty. 


known  as  that  of 
aa.V, 


order  It  commonly 
Some  forms. 


In  tool.,  a 


7«ea-  or  CcovpoH- 
st.lge  of  .1  l'r**m  ;/V. 


VodW,.*ir»,  are  commenaal  in  U.e  branchial  sac  of  ^ 

of  the  food  of  whale*.    Also  Copopoda 
copepodan  (k^pep'^-dan),  a.  and  n.    Same  as 

copepod. 

copepodooB  (ko-pep'^-dus),  a.  [As  copepod  + 
-on*.]    Same  aa  copejwd, 

copepod-stage  (ko'pe-pod-stai), «. 
stage  in  the  development  of 
some  of  the  stalk-eyed  crusta- 
ceans, as  a  prawn,  when  the 
larva  (a  zoito)  resembles  an 
adult  copepod. 

In  this  stage  [of  rVnct»»],  which  an- 
swer* to  the  so-called  /.H-a-f.'Rll  of 

oilier  ISxIophthalmla,  the  principal 
locomotive  organs  are  the  antenna* 
and  anteiitiules.  and  the  resemblance 
to  an  adult  c.vpepod  It  to  sinking 
that  It  may  lw  temie.1  the  cvpepvd- 
Hag*.    HuzUy,  Anat.  Invert,  p  SOI. 

coper't,  ».   An  obsolete  spell- 
ing of  copper. 

coper'^t  (ko '  per),  n.    [<  cope? 
+  -erK]    A  seller;  a  dealer. 

coper't,  n.    [<  cope*  +  -erl.] 
A  miner:  so  called  from  his  worl 
priee  or  cope  per  (on  or  load 
nny,    [North.  Eng.J 

Cope rnl can  (kij-per'ni-kan).  a.  and  11.  L  a. 
Pertaining  to  Copernicus  "(nriginallv  Kopper- 
nigk,  U73-1M3),  u  Prussian  Pole  and  a  cele- 
brated astronomer,  who,  in  n  work  published 
in  1543,  promulgated  the  now  received  theory 
that  the  earth  and  the  planets  revolve  nlxiut  the 
sun;  iM>rtaining  to  or  In  aeoonl  with  the  astro- 
nomical doetrines  of  Copernicus.  Coptrrnlcan 
BVSt«m,(li*  B>d»r  syaleni  a«  oiicrived  1.)  Copernicus,  with 
tie*  tun  In  tli.-  center.  Co|«ttilcut  did  not  conceive  the 
plan,  as  to  nn.ve  In  itlipMS,  as  (hey  are  now  known  to 
move,  but  in  .  picycllc  orbits 

II.  n.  An  atlherent  of  the  astronomical  doc- 
trines of  Copernicus. 

Copernicia  (ko-per-nis'i-fl), ».  [Named  in  honor 
of  the  astronomer  CopcrnicH*  (a  Latinized  form 
of  Hojtpcrniqk,  a  name  of  Polish  origin).]  A 
genus  of  tall,  handsome  fan-palms,  of  tropi- 
cal America,  including  eight  species.  The  nxi.t 
important  species  is  the  cantauba  or  wax-palm  of  llraxll, 
C.  .-m  f-r.,  i)ie  young  leaves  of  which  are  coated  with  a 
hard  wax.  The  trunk  furnishes  a  very  hard 
for  building,  veneering,  and  other  purpoao* 


rking 
d  of 


at  a  certain 


Digitized  by  Google 


coperon 

coperont,  coperonntt,  »■  [ME.,  alao  eoperuu, 
coprouu,  coporne,  coporaue,  X  OF.  couperou,  the 
van  nut  of  a  mountain,  tree,  etc.;  ult.  <  MLO., 
etc.,  kop,  top :  see  cop1. J    The  top  or  peak. 

Coporne  or  oopormr  I  vsr.  copmw,  roperu  n  ]  >  >t  a  thynge, 
tsplu-Lluin.  J'rompl.  Parr.,  p.  M. 

copeamate-t  (kops'mat),  n.  [Irreg.  <  00/ie3,  r., 
with  poKB.  ending  +  tnafel.]  One  who  copes 
with  another  in  friendly  offices;  a  companion 
or  friend. 

In  place,  ii«  spake  to  wight, 

~  his  cerpetuwle,  he  lull]  fosind. 

Spnmr,  Mother  Hub.  Tale. 


.S&tir*  Lilerece,  1.  BSS. 


r  with  her  I  might  hang  her, 

:  here. 

Chapman,  All  Fool*.  It.  1. 

copestone(lcop'»ton),M.  [<<*>/*•■,  n.,4,  +  »toiw. 
The  upper  or  top  stone ;  a  stone  forming 
of  a  coping. 

Life  Ilea  behind  ti>  aa  the  quarry  from  whence  M  gel 
tiles  and  mfr  etvnei  for  the  masonry  of  to-day. 

/fnsrraun,  Misc.,  p.  St. 

cophosis  (ko-fo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Qr.  s&fuaie, 
deafness,  <  xuoav,  deafen,  <  u^f,  deaf.  ]  In  pa- 
thol.,  diminution  or  lost)  of  hearing;  deafness. 

cophoiiae(kop'hous).  b.  [F«merly«MiurAf>«*<-, 
<  top  (origin  unknown)  +  htnae,]  In  manuf., 
a  receptacle  for  tools.  WeaU, 

Oopht  (koft),  ».    Same  aa  Copfi. 

Cophyla  (kofi-M),  ».  [NL.,  <  (Jr.  »u«6c  dumb, 
dull,  deaf,  +  NL.  liyla,  q.  v.J  A  genua  of  tail- 
less flmphiinaiih,  typical  of  the  family  Cophj,- 
tidtr. 

cophylid  (kof'i-lid),  it.  A 
of  the  family  VophylUUr. 
Oophylida  (ko-flVi-de),  w 
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The  tender  heart  is  animated  peace. 
And  .  .  .  pours  ita  cvpiaiu  treasures  forth 
III  various  com  erne.         rama*.*.,  spring,  1.  94i 

2.  Exhibiting  abundance  or  fullness,  as  of 
thoughts  or  words. 

Pitt  hail  refused  to  bo  one  of  the  conductor*  of  the  Im- 
peachment ;  and  bl*  commanding,  eaptou;  and  sonorous 
eloquence  was  waxitmg  to  that  great  muster  of  various  tal- 
ent*. Jfaroiidiu.  Warren  HstttliUK 

3.  Having  nn  abundant  supply;  abounding; 
plenteous;  liberal. 

He  was  eopitnut  of  langage  In  hie  dlsporto  for  the  loly- 
ncasc  that  was  In  bym  and  the  myrtlw. 

JferfinfE.  K.T.  K\  lu.  476. 
The  nil  bounteous  King,  who  shower'd 
With  copious  hand,  rejoicing  In  their  |njr. 

tlittm,  V.  U,  t.  Ml. 
=8JT1.  AmpU.  Copies)*,  rirnlrmu  (ape  ample),  rich,  full, 
exuberant,  overflow  lnit.  profuse 

(ko'pi-us-li),  adv.    1.  Abundantly; 
ly;  profusely. 
You  are  sorepious/u  fluent,  you  can  weary  any  one'*  Ear* 
sooner  than  your  own  Tongue.  V'yrAerfejr.  llaJn  Healar, HL 
The  laiy  being  made  to  drink  eojsvnsfjr  of  tar- water,  Uiia 
prevented  or  lessened  tlie  fever. 

Hp.  Berkeley,  farther  ThoughU  on  Tar-water, 

2.  Largely;  fully;  amply;  diffusely. 

I  have  written  more  eopiattMu  of  Padua  than  of  any  oth- 
er Italian  title  »  hauoever  saving  Venice. 

Corpat.  Crudities,  I.  HH. 

These  several  remains  have  hoen  .  .  .  ensneuaf  y  deecrllMsl 
hy  ,  .  .  traveller*,  .sifdiaua. 

copiousness  (ko'pi-ua-nee),  «.  I,  Abundanoe; 
plenty;  great  quantity;  full  supply. 
There  are  many  In  whom  you  have  not  to 


elegance  of  diction  or  cup.'ou™e*»  o<  narrative,  who  have 
with  brevity 


)et  llltlUKl  eopiautmeat 

Afilfon,  To 


ord  II.  lie  Braa,  July  IS 


pi.    [XL.,  <  Cophyla 
A  familv  of  firmisternial  salient  am- 


phibians, typified  by  the  genus  Cophyla,  with 
teeth  in  the  upper  ja 


ponh; 
coDia 


w  and  dilated  sacral  dia- 
yses.  and  without  precoraeoids. 

libelli  deUberanda  (k<Vpi-a  ll-bel'i 
b-c-ran'd«).    f  L.  (ML.),  lit.  a  copy  of  the 
nplnint  to  be  delivered:  copia,  copy;  libelli, 
een.  of  libeling,  a  writ,  complaint  ;  ilrlihrramla, 
feiu.  ger.  of  dthberart,  deliver:  see  r»;>y,  ZiJVf, 
ftViirei-.]    In  old  Eng.  law,  the  name,  adopted 
from  ita  characteristic  words,  of  a  writ  com- 
manding an  ecclesiastical  court  to  furnish  a 
defendant  therein  with  a  copy  of  the  complaint 
against  him. 
copiapite  (ko'pi-H-pit),  «.    [<  Copiapo,  in  Chili, 
+  -ifrt.J    A  hydrous  irou  sulphate,  occurring 
In  crystalline  scales  of  a  sulphur-yellow  color. 
Also  called  i/ellote  ropix-ras  ami  inwry. 
copia  verborum  (ko  pi-jt  v^r-bo'rum).  [L.: 
copia.  abundance ;  rrrooriiiN,  gen.  pi.  of  rrrbum, 
a  word :  see  cii/iy,  «.,  and  rcro.J   An  abundance 
of  words ;  a  ni-n  or  full  vocabulary, 
copier,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  copy. 
Copier  (kop'i^r),  n.     [Formerly  also  copyer; 
<  co/iy,  r.  f,,  +  -<*ri.]    1.  One  who  copies;  one 
who  writes  or  transcribe*  from  an  original  or 
form;  a  transcriber. 

A  coin  la  in  no  danger  of  having  ita  characters  altered 
by  eoiiiers  and  traliacriuera.      .Iddtaen,  Ancient  Medals. 

8.  An  imitator;  a  plagiarist. 

Tills  order  has  produced  great  numbers  of  tolerable 
copy*rt  In  painting.  Tatter,  No,  10S, 


coping  (kd'ping),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  coprl,  r.] 
1.  The  top  or  cover  of  a  wall,  usuallv  made 
sloping  to  shed  the  water,  a  eupiag  oivt  Is  a  pro- 
jecting work  heveling  on  ils  under  side.  Flat  toping  is 
called  parallel  mpinn,  ami  Is  used  U|ion  Inclined  surface*, 
as  on  the  sable*  ami  |>ara|«(s  of  bouses,  and  also  on  the 
top*  of  garden  and  other  walls.  Feather  etirM  r-.jt.Vi  has 
one  edge  thinner  than  the  other  Sailitte-lMxei  o,.„n-i  u 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edge*. 


s  of  hewed  stone*, 
i  from  the  foim- 
I  Ki.  rii.  a 


Costly  stone*,  according  to  the 
sawed  with  saws,  within 
dation  unto  the  cosnn^. 

2.  In  thin-building,  the  turning  of  the  ends  of 
iron  lodging-knees  so  as  to  hook  into  the  beams, 
and  thus  ease  the  strain  upon  the  necks  of  the 
bolts  when  the  vessel  rolls, 
copious  (kd'pi-us>.  a.  [<  ME.  ronton*,  copyoiu, 
<  OF.  'copiof,  atpicHi,  mod.  *F.  mpicHjc  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  ttpttHo,  <  L.  eopioswi,  plentiful,  <  copia. 
plenty:  see  cony,  n.  ]  1.  Abundant;  plentiful; 
ample;  large  in  quantity  or  number:  as,  copi- 
twut  supplies ;  »  copiou*  feast;  copUiHt  notes  of 
a  lecture ;  copton*  ruin. 

Sontjiowsamt  diffusive  was  their  knowledge,  that  what 
they  knew  nut  by  e«|wrie«iie.  Ihey  ciniitrehemletl  In 
/Sflco...  Moral  I  aide*.  VII  ,  Kspl. 

Son  of  God  I  Saviour  of  men  !  Thy  name 
I  be  the  ronwiu  matter  of  m>  song. 

Jfift..™.  P.  L,  ill  413. 


her.,  having  the  head  raised  above  its  natural 

position. 

copped  (kept),  a.  [Also  spelled  evipl,-  <  ME. 
cupped,  jioiuted.  crested,  <  AS.  copped,  found 
onlv  in  privative  sense,  having  the  top  cut  off, 
polled,  as  a  tree,  but  also  prob.  crested  (=  OS. 
coppod  (in  a  gloss),  crested),  <  cop  (ctipp-),  cop, 
top,  +  -etl :  sec  cop1  and  -ed2.]  1.  fointed; 
1 ;  rising  to  a  point  or  head ;  conical. 


With  high  evft  hattc 
OateUgt 


i  flaiuil  a  flaunt, 
u  (ed.  Arl«rrt,  |t  f 


The  maioe  land,  being  full  of  replied  Ml*. 

BaUuyfi  Tin/aye*,  L  SV. 

Cart  Rail,  re  properly  Copped  Hall,  was  a  name  pop- 
ularly given  to  boosts  colispli  nous  for  a  blgli-p'tt  bed 
peaked  root.  X.  and  Q.,  Jth  aer.,  II,  SM. 

fl.  Convex.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  S.  In  Acr.,  same  as 


2.  Diffuseness  of  style  or  manner  in  writing  or 
speaking,  or  superabundance  of  matter. 

With  what  a  fluency  of  Invention,  ami  fomousness  of  ei- 
presaion,  will  they  enlarge  upon  every  little  slip  in  the  be* 
liaviour  of  another !  AJdinm,  Lsvtly  Orators. 

Perclval  got  nothing  from  Shelley  but  the  fatal  coinVKa- 
itex*  which  is  his  vice,       /xocWf,  Slinly  Windows,  p.  1SS. 

-  8ytL  1.  Exuberance,  rirhnews.  profusloti. 
copistt  ( kop'ist ),  n.   [a  D.  kopiint  =  (>.  c«;<i>(  = 
Dan.  kopitt,  <  V.copiste  (=  Sp.  I'g.  It.  roiiiata), 
<  copier,  copy :  see  copy,  v.  Cf.  copyist]  A  copi- 
er ;  a  copyist. 

A  capiat  after  nature. 

Sha.fiaburp.  Advice  to  an  Author.  III.  I  S. 

coplanar  (ko-pla'n|ir),  a.  (<  c»-l  +  n/Vise  + 
■ai-.]    Lying  in  one  plane. 

coplanation  (kd-pht-na'shon),  ».  [<  co-i  4- 
jilane  +  -ation.]  In  iNofA.j  the  process  of  find- 
ing a  plane  area  equal  to  a  given  curved  surface. 

Copland  (kop'land),  it.  [<  oopl  +  ra««\]  A 
piece  of  ground  terminating  in  a  cop  or  acute 
angle. 

coplantt  (ko-planf),  r.  t  [<  awM  +  planO.']  To 
plant  together  or  at  the  same  time. 

The  Rinnans  quickly  diffused  and  n«i(t«l  themselves  in 
ever;  part  thereof  LKraxiccl,  and  so  re,  Ranted  their  lan- 
guage. WoireU,  letter*.  Iv.  1». 

copolar  (ko-po'llr),  a.  [<  cv>-l  +  pole-  +  -ar-.] 
I  laving  the  same  pole.— Copolar  triangles,  two  at 

nMira triangles,  AlU',  A  I1C,  A  B  e  .such  that  correspond- 
ing vertices,  as  A,  A  .  A  ,  lie  in  one  straight  line,  and  all 
three  such  line*.  AA  .  BB .  Ci~,  uuxl  In  one  point.  It  is  a 
theorem  that  t-i>]datiar  trlanvlva  are  also  i-tiavilil. 

Coponautn  (kd-po-nA'te),  n.  fil.  [NL.,  <  Or.  «u- 
■a)  a  handle,  cap.  of  an  oar,  the  oar  itself.  + 
L.  nauta,  a  sailor.]  The  pteropods :  a  synonym 
of  Vleropoda. 

Copopoda  (k9-iM)p'^Hi$),  i*.  pi.  [NT<. :  see  l'o- 
pepoda.]    Same  as  I'opejioda. 

copopsia  (k^iMip'si.*).  n.  [NI<.,  appar.  <  Or. 
some,  toil,  weariness,  +  sight;  otherwise 
for  'copkopria.  <  Or.  su^ic,  dull,  esp.  of  the 
senses,  deal,  dumb,  dim-sighted,  4-  4v<r,  sight.] 
In  jiathwl.,  weakness  or  fatigue  of  sight. 

coportiont  (ko-por'shon),  «.  [<  co-1  4-  jwrfton.] 
An  equal  share. 

My  selfe  will  Ware  a  part,  oonnrfiuN  of  your  paeka. 

Speturr,  r.  Q.,  VI.  II.  17. 

COpoe  (kop'os),  n.  [NL.,  <  wiror,  a  striking,  beat- 
ing, toil,  weariness,  fatigue,  <  so—rn.-  (y/  'sot), 
strike.  |    In  patkol..  a  morbid  ' 

copotaint,  «.     Same  • 
nnnchr. 

CO-pouTSUivant  (ko-piir-swi-voft'),  «.  [F.,  < 
co-,  together,  4-  ptiuriruirriHt  .•  see  co-'  and  pur- 
»*iraiif,]    In  French  late,  a  co-plaintiff. 

COppe't,  N.    An  tilwolete  form  of  copl. 

COppe'-'t,       A  Middle  English  form  of  cojfi. 

C0ppe;H,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cup. 

coppe  (ko-pa'),  ft.  [AY„  appar.  pp.  of  coper, 
coupcr,  cut,  appar.  assimilated  to  E.,  as  if  <  E. 
cop  i  ME.  coppe)  +  -e;  equiv.  to  E.  rojyicff.]  In 


coppe". 
Also  arppled. 

Capcoppcxl.  Seeeo/il. 

coppohouse-,  n.  An 

coppel  (kop'el),  n.  Same  as  cupel. 
coppe-melt,  adr.  An  obsolete  form  of  cup-meal. 
copper  (kop'er),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  coper, 
<MK,  coper,<  AS.  eoper,  eopor=  I).*«/icy=MI/G. 
LO.  topper  =  OHG,  chupfar,  MHO.  0.  htp/er  = 
leel.  koparr  =  Sw.  koppar  =  Dan.  kohlier  —  F. 
c*urre=  Sp.  Pg.  eolire  (>  Ar.  qo«r«w),<  ML.  euper, 
LL.  cuprum,  copper,  contr.  of  L.  cyprium,  cop- 
per, usually  Cyprium  in.  i.  e.,  Cyprian  brass,  < 
Or.  Ki  xpio< ,  Cyprian,  <  KI  xooe,  Cvprus,  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  whence  the  Uomans  got 
their  best  coptier:  see  Cynrinsi.  The  It.  word 
is  rame  mm  Wall,  arame  =  Bp.  aranrerr.  alambre 
=  Pg.  arame  =  Pr.  uram  =  F.  airain,  prop,  yellow 
copper,  brass,  <  LL.  aramen,  copper,  bronite,  <  L. 
«w(a?r-J,  cop|ier,  bronxe:  see  a*.  The  Or.  name 
was  ra/.Aoc:  see  chalet  tin,  etc.]  I.  n.  1.  Chemi- 
cal symbol,  Cu;  atomic  weight,  63.6.  A  metal 
distinguished  from  ail  others  by  its  peculiar  red 
color.  Ita  crystalline  form  t*  that  of  the  cube  or  regular 
octahedron  (iswturtrtt  l.  Ita  spcculc  gravity  Is  nearly  nine 
times  that  of  water  (S.S3S  native  copper,  U.W*  electrotype 
cop|ier)L  Among  the  metals  in  comiuofi  use,  it  stands  belt 
to  gold  and  sliver  In  malleability  and  ductility,  and  next 
to  iron  and  steel  In  tenacity,  It*  meltlng-polut  is  a  little 
below  that  of  gold  and  considerably  above  that  of  stiver. 
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dly  only  fn  small  amount. 
,  this  metal  is  mined  exclusively  in 


the  nat  it  -  state :  namely,  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  Corucisru  In  Bolivia;  but  of  the  two  the  former  Is  by 
far  the  more  Imjatrtaiti.  and  produces  alioiit  ono  sixth 
of  the  total  yield  of  the  world.  In  the  lake  Superior  re- 
gion the  cojifier  occurs  In  regular  fissure-  vcuia,  and  also 
in  a  conglomerate  of  volcanic  origin,  forming  the  cement  by 
which  the  pe'iblra  are  held  together.    In  the  flaeure-vdns 


large  imuavsof  native  copper  have  frequently  been  found, 
lug  over  three  hiiiiilred  tona  Moat 

gion,  was  produ 
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region, 


previous  to  the  opening  of  this 
ires  consisting  of  comb) nation* 
he  metal  Willi  certain  minrraluiera.  such  aa  suljdiur 
oxygen,  and  eapeclally  sulphur.  The  moat  abundant 
ore  la  the  so-called  "  yellow  copper  ore "  or  ct.pi*r  py  t-Ka-a, 
the  chalcopynu  of  the  mineral. igl»t,  which  la  coraiaiacd 
ofco]i|HHr,|roli.aii,Uiilphiir,autlcuutulii*.wbeii  chemical  It 
pure,  M. It  per  cent,  of  najsprr.  Tliersllmattd  total  topper- 
production  of  the  world  for  the  vcar  luon  was  4St>.OS4  long 
tons;  ii ud  that  of  the  (  nltcd  Slates  In  1'Xll,  7fa,7l&  b'na. 
The  copper  of  the  f  nltcd  states  ootiww  rnlerly  from  Ijike 
Moperinr,  Arianna,  and  Montana.  Spain,  I'hile,  Prusttia, 
and  Australia  are  other  large  producers  of  this  metaL 
Copper  haa  Isoen  known  from  the  remotest  agea,  and  was 
mined  extenalvely  ovi  Lake  Su|.  rit-r  beftire  the  advent 
of  Bun 'peaita.  Ita  oaea  are  manifold.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  them  was,  before  the  very  general  use  of  Iron 
lit  snlp-bulldiixg,  a*  a  sheathing  metal,  first  by  Itself  and 
later  as  a  j  -tit  of  the  alloy  calied  yellow  vietal,  a  variety 
of  hn***.  nn  account  of  ita  electric  txinduttivity,  copper 
i*  lamely  used  for  induction  colls  nlid  all  kinds  of  clectri 
cal  u}>fiarBtus.  and  lor  the  cores  of  tclcgraph-f-aH**,  Pot 
these  usee  very  pure  copier  Is  rcqulird  ;  a  slight  admix- 
tore  of  Iron  greatly  lut-rvases  Ita  t-li-ctrtcal  resistance,  l  or 
domestic  purposca  topper  is  made  up  In  a  grv  at  variety  of 
fonns,  eitner  by  ttaelf,  or  tinned  in  order  to  prevent  enrro. 
slon  by  acid  liquids.  The  electro!}  ping  process  ih-pemU 
tut  the  dciHwilion  hy  tlve  galvanic  current  of  pure  copper 
from  a  sulullon  of  one  of  its  salts,  the  metal  deposited 
forming  an  exact  reproduction  in  copper  of  an  object  bus- 
peudctl  lor  ttiat  plir]K'Se  In  the  liath.  'live  alloyi  of  copper 
are  of  great  imjiortance.  and  one  of  them,  bronxe,  b  o  bbgh 
antiquity.  '1  lie  salt*  of  cupper  arc  alstt  numerous,  and  are 
Invaluable  in  Hie  arts,  t'opis  r  sulpliate.or  blue  vitriol, 
Is  largvly  used  In  i  allco-priiillim.  In  electro  nietatlui — 
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Scha'clnfurt  green,  anil  Paris  green,  the  latter  Ite- 


ration of  the  copper  pigments  8chee] 
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lug  much  used  as  on  Insecticide,  prin-  ipally 
railo  potato  beetle.    See  frrnsi.  ftetuwe,  atsl  yrsftt 


(or  the  Tolu- 


Oi  iidcr  melci!\ 

2.  A  vessel  made  of  copper,  particularly  a  large 
boiler :  s)iecificallv,  in  the  plural,  the  large  ket- 
tles or  boilers  in  n  ship's  galley  for  boiling  food 
for  the  ship's  comrmny.  These  boilers  were  formerly 
of  copper,  but  are  no»Misually  of  Iron 

"""s'ul!  oHen  r 


though 
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The  resident  landlords,  for  the  moat  part,  did  their  duty 
well  —  ealahltthlng  soup  onourre  unl  iliatrlliuting  cooked 
food.     *'.  S.  (Jreay.  Irlih  Hist,  for  Eng.  Readers,  p.  144. 

Hence — 3.  pi.  Tho mouth,  throat,  ami  stomach, 
a.i  the  receptacle  and  digester  of  food.  See 
hot  coppers,  beln  « .  [Slang.] 

A  fellow  rant  enjoy  bta  breakfast  after  that  [devilled 
booea  and  mulled  port|  without  something  to  cool  tilt  coo- 
pers. 7.  Uu:ihet,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  III. 

4.  A  copper  coin;  a  penny;  a  cent;  collec- 
tive l  v,  copper  money ;  small  change. 
My  friend*  Blind  my  pocket*  with  coppen. 

Kranitin,  Anloblog.,  L 
If  IMa  to  to  bo  done  out  of  hia  salary,  he  wUl  be  a  twelve- 
I  a  copper  to  lire 


6.  In  faro,  a  check,  small  dink  like  a  coin;  or 
other  convenient  object,  used  to  copper  with. 
See  copper,  v.,  2. — 6.  pt.  Copper  butterflies.  See 
butterfly. —  7.  A  reef  uae^f  by  wire-drawers  to 
wind  wire  upon.  Xxure  copper  ore.  Same  aa  u» 
rite  Black  oopper.  (u>  I  nreflned  cupper  in  which 
thla  metal  ha*  not  Inn  deprived  of  all  IU  Impurities  In 
the  process  of  srorlung,  (a)  The  native  black  oxld  mela- 
contte.  —  Blanched  copper.  He*  blawhtd. — Blue  oop- 
per ore.  Same  aanrun/e,  I. —  Bnngtown  copper,  a  spu- 
rious coin  counterfeiting  tlie  Knglnsfi  copper  halfpenny. 
It  never  was  a  legal  coin.   INew  England.  | 

Wail  till  the  flowen  la  (one,  .  .  .  they  tberba)  wouldn't 
fetch  a  buHfHown  copper.  S.  J  add,  Margaret,  t  4. 

Alitl-elavery  professions  J  ait  before  an  election  ain't 
worth  a  ihxn.tfe.rTi  copper.    Lowett,  Blgtow  Paper*,  p.  U7. 

Cheaay  copper,  *  very  beautiful  cryaUTliied  variety  of 
aurtte  or  blue  rartionate  of  copper,  found  at  Cheaay,  near 
Lyons,  France.  Alao  called  eJiietptite.—  Oopper  mica, 
Same  aa  chaleophyUilf.  —  Copper  pyrites.  Santo  aa  eAuf- 
nppriie.  Copper  vitriol,  hydrous  copper  aulphale  la 
blue  tricllnlc  crystals.  When  occurring  native,  It  la  tho 
1  cu&lcanttitte.  Abo  called  ejmnose  or  coanoeile. 
copper,  the  popular  name  of  dloptaae.— 
'  at  the  Wis  of 
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copperbell  (kop'*r-bel),  n.  Same  aa  copper- 
head, I. 

copperbelly  (kop'er-bel'i),  n.  The  popular 
namo  of  a  common  harmless  aerpent  of  tho 
United  States,  the  Coluber  or  Iropidonotus  or 
Pi'erodia  erythrogasler,  having  a  uniformly  cop- 
per-colored belly.    Baird  and  Uirard. 

copper-bit  (koplor-bit),  ».  A  soldering-iron 
having  a  copper  point. 

copper-bottomed  (kop'cr-bot'unitl),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  bottom  sheathed  with  copper,  as  a 
wooden  ship. 


copping-rail 

I  ahall  be  presented  by  a  aort  of  «>jijier-Ja«nf  ncoundrrU 
of  yon.  B.  Jonexm,  Poetaaur,  UL  L 

copper-nickel  (kop'er-nik'elj,  i 
eohte. 

coppernoee  (kop'oMioi),  «. 

hiiiiI'ikIi,  Is- [mm ix  pallidut. 
copper-nosed  ikop'er-ndzd),  a.   Having  a  red 
or  copper-colored  nose  Copper-noaed  bream,  a 

AO,  Lepvmi* 


coj'^eriKuc, 


'■'II 


•unflfcfv,  l>f>uiwiJ  paltktu 
tsrenm.  acid  #w»ul*A. 

copperplate  (kop'er-plat),  it.  and  a.  L  «.  1. 
A  plate  of  polished  oopper  on  which  a  writing, 
picture,  or  design  is  made  in  sunken  lines  by 


»"">.  duccd  on  paper  or  vellum  by  pressure,    hoc  crwroctnff. 


To  thla  copper  captniH  , 
of  the  troop*. 


waa  confided  the  command 
Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  314. 

COppeT-COlored  (kop'er-kul'nrd),  •.  Of  a  cop- 
per color:  applied  especially  to  the  American 
Indlamt,  from  the  color  of  their  skin. 

copper-faced  (knp'er-fast),  a.    Faced  with 

copper.  Copper-faced  type,  a  printing-type  the  face 
of  which  la  protected  by  a  IlUn  film  of  copper  deposited 
apofl  It  by  nncainn  of  the  galtanlc  lattery,  to  Increase  ita 
durelolltv. 

copper -fastened  (kop'er-fas'nd),  a.  Fastened 
with  copper  instead  of  iron  or  steel  bolts,  as 
the  planking  of  a  ship. 

copper-glance  (kop'er-glans),  ».  SameasoAai- 

copperhead  (kop'er-hed),  n.  [<  copper  +  head ; 
so  called  from  the  bright-reddish  color  of  it« 
head.]  1.  A  common  venomous  serpent  of  the 
United  States.  Trigonocephaly  or  Ancistrodon 
Con tortrir.  It  la  of  rather  amall  alee,  generally  under 
feel  In  length,  and  of  a  dull  pale-cheatmit  or  haael 
r  Willi  numerooa  (l»  ill)  Inverted,  Y-ehapcd,  d»rk 


tnamelers'  oopper,  the  flue  copper  uaed  at  the  basis  of 
enameled  dul-rlat**.  -  Oray  copper,  .tee  UtnkedrUe. 
Hot  coppara,  a  parched  c.  .nditlor,  <,f  the  mouth,  throat. 


S^Ci^rW 

lutlon  of  a  protoaalt  of  roMwr  la  ndxed  with  ciaatlc  al 
kali  In  eiceaa  If  thU  mixture  la  railed  to  the  hoillng- 
point  or  beyond,  the  hydrate  la  decomposed  even  In  the 
preaenoe  of  water,  and  a  black  anhydrooa  copper  olid  la 
formed.  Tlie  hydrated  oiid  la  uaed,  nilied  witli  glue  or 
*Ua  and  a  little  chalk  or  alumina,  aa  •  blue  pigment  or 
color  for  papri  tunning.  Iteoon  acqtiina  a  itreenlth  tinge. 
Alao  called  Arriitm  Mow  or  tine  rmntUtr  —  Indigo-cop- 
per. *»me  aa  rocwUi'n.-  Hau  copper.  Sw  turret  uort. 

—Purple  or  variegated  oopper.  same  a*  u>nuie,— 

Bed  copper,  native  odd  of  copper  of  varioua  ahades  of 
red.  So*  cuprite. — Btannate  Of  caypper.  SameaaOrn- 

^elvetcopperore. 

bee  ct\fil'ric\U.--- 


copper 

tear'»erarn{»mrh  aej,  under  trrrm),— VH1 


IX  a.  ConaUting  ofor  reeembling  copper. 
1  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him  .  .  .  that  that  ring  waa 
'    1  Hen.  IV.,  Til  ». 
ngne  hail  oonuiveoded 
for  a  copper  no*.  SAai.,  T.  and  C,  L  S, 

All  In  a  hot  and  copper  elty 
The  Wikidy  »un,  at  nooa, 
Bight  up  above  the  meat  did  atand. 
No  Ugger  than  the  moon. 

Coleridoe,  Ancleol  Mariner,  IL 

Mtorboit.  Ree 


■he  groilnil  color  i»  tirighler  redilUli  on  the  ben/1, 
the  aide*  of  which  preaent  a  cre.ni-«»l.**d  atrvwk.  It  be- 
long* to  the  aante  genua  aa  the  water-morcaaln  ( T.  pbcin- 
rve\  hot  la  not  aquatic.  Unlike  the  rattleanake.  the  cop- 
perhead haa  the  habit  of  atrtklng  without  ]>rcvlou>  move- 
ment or  warning,  whence  It*  name  b  n  synonym  of  hidden 

>Ui  iger  or  «e.  ret  hostllll)      A] no  callml  i  c;7»tViJ  una  re  I 

Hence — S.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  a  northern  sympathizer  with  the  rebel- 
lion: so  called  by  the  Unionists, 


•  (kop'cr),  r.  t.  [<  copper,  a.)  1.  To  cov- 
er or  sheathe  with  sheets  of  copper:  aa,  to  cop- 
iwraahlp. — S.  In  Jam,  to  place  a  copper  (cent) 
or  other  token  upon  (a  card),  to  indicate  that 
the  player  wishes  to  bet  against  that  eard;  bet 
against:  as,  to  copper  a  card ;  to  copper  a  bet. 
copperah  (kop'e-ra),  n.  Same  as  copra. 
copperas  (kop'  o-raa),  it.  [Formerly  copras, 
copret,  coppreue,  <  ME.  coperose,  <  OF.  coupe- 
rote,  F.  couperow  —  Hp.  oaparrata,  eappardu, 
formerly  with  tho  Ar.  art.,  alcaparroea,  as  Pg. 
eaparroM,  eapparota  =  It.  eopparota,  <  ML.  co- 
porota,  euperota,  euprima,  a  corruption  of  'cupri 
rota  (>  MD.  koper-rooee),  lit.  rose  of  copper:  ca- 


pn,  gen,  of  II  cuprum,  copper;  L.  rota,  rose 
(I.  e., 'flower'  in  chem.  application):  see  rv»»- 
uer  and  rote.   Of.  MLU.  kopietrrok  =  MHO.  U. 


iup/errauck  =  OSw.  koparroter,  Sw.  kopparrok, 
copperas,  lit.  'copper-vapor':  Bee  refAr.  Of.  Or. 
Xa/MiDoc,  copperas,  lit. '  copper-flower.']  Oreen 
vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  ferrous  sulphate. 
FeSOj.THgO,  a  salt  of  a  peculiar  astringent 
taste  and  of  varioua  colors,  green,  gray,  yellow- 
ish, or  whitish,  but  more  usually  green.  It  I* 
much  uaed  in  dyeing  hlack,  In  making  Ink,  In  medicine  an 
a  tonic.  In  photography  as  a  developing  agent,  etc.  In*. 
*olved  in  water,  In  the  proportion  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
to  tlie  gallon,  it  !•  alao  used  aa  a  disinfectant  for  sinks, 
sewers,  etc.  The  copperas  of  commerce  U  usually  made 
by  the  decomposition  of  Iron  pyrltei.  The  term  enjisenu 
waa  formerly  synonymous  with  nifn'of.  and  Included  the 
green,  blue,  and  white  vitrioia,  or  tlie  sulphates  of  Iron, 
copper,  ami  fine  — Blue  copperas,  -same  uMiu  ntuv,  1. 

-   See  Kar».-  White  oopperaa.  See 


hhwtu,      eonperAeada  of  the  North  h*ve  done  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  render  it  |thc  draftl  Inoperative, 
II.  W.  naUcci,  N.  A.  Iter.,  CXUII.  WTO. 

3t.  A  term  of  ridicule  or  contempt  applied  to 
the  early  Dutch  coloniata  of  New  York. 

The  Yankee*  aneerlngly  spoke  of  the  round-crowned 
burghers  i-f  the  Maiiasttoe*  as  the  r,.,,;„-rW/». 

/rn'a<r,  Knlekerlancker.  p.  tOi. 

copperheadiam  ( kop'er-hed-irm),  n.  [<  eopjier- 
head,  2.  +  -i>m.]  In  the  period  of  the  civil  war 
in  the  United  States,  northern  sympathy  with 
tho  rebellion. 

Tlie  re  la  the  contest  within  the  party  lietwoen  It*  licet 
and  Its  worst  elements,  the  rrpreaentatlvea  of  a  new  era 
and  of  a  future,  ami  the  exis,nent*  of  tlie  oppcrhcadum 
of  the  war  and  the  traditions  ami  Inane*  of  the  past, 

,8.  BonnVs,  In  Merrlain,  II.  40. 

coppering  (kop'er-ing),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  cop- 
per, r.J  1,  The  act  of  covering  or  sheathing 
with  copper,  as  the  bottom  of  a  ship. — 2 


«  paper  c 

S.  A  print  or  an  imprecision  from  such  a  plate. 

II.  a.  Engraved  or  etched  on  copper,  or 
printed  from  a  copperplate:  as,  a  copperplate 
engraving. 

copper-powder  (kon'er-pou'der),  n.  A  broni:- 
ing-powder  made  by  saturating  nitrons  acid 
with  copper,  and  precipitating  the  latter  by  the 
addition  of  iron.  The  precipitate  is  then  thor- 
oughly washed. 

copper-rose  (kop'er-roi), «.  The  red  field-pop- 
py.   Also  eoprose,  euprote.    [Prov.  Eng.  ] 

coppersmith  (kop'er-amith),  a.  1.  A  worker 
in  copper;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  manu- 
facture copper  utensils. 

Alexander  the  cvppertmUh  did  me  much  evu. 

STtm.lv.  It. 

3.  A  book-name  of  the  tambagut. 
copper-wall  (kop'or-wal ).».  In  sugar-making, 
an  obsolete  arrangement  of  boilers  or  open  pans 
for  the  t  vaporation  of  cane-juice,  consisting 
of  five  iron  bollera  called  leachet,  which  were 
walled  in  one  row  and  heated  by  a  common  fire. 
Tine  Juice  from  the  crushing  mill  waa  conducted  Into  the 
boiler  furthest  from  the.  Bee,  ami  ladled  aucceaaively  from 
one  holler  to  another,  until  In  that  uearust  the  fire  the 
evaporation  was  completed. 

copperwing(kop'er-wing),  n. 

butterfly ;  a  copper  butterfly, 
copperwork  (kop'er-work),  w. 
in  copper,  or  the  part  of  any  structure  wrought 
in  copper. 

copper-works  (kop'er-werks),  u.  ting,  or  pi. 
A  place  or  places  where  copper  is  wrought  or 
manufactured. 

copper-worm  (kop'er-werm),  n.  1.  The  sliip- 
worm,  Trrrdw  noralu.— 2\.  "A  moth  that  fret- 
tcth  garments.''  Johnson.  [Not  identified;  ap- 
parently some  tineid  or  its  larva.] — St.  "A 
worm  breeding  in  one's  hand."  Johnson.  [Not 
identified;  apparently  the  itch-inaeet  or  itch- 
mite,  Sarcopte*  teabiei.1 

coppery  (kop'er-i),  a.   [<  copper  +  •«*.] 
taining  or  resembling  copper; 
quality  of  copper:  as,  a  coppery  stiiuuuu, 
coppery  taste. 

If  the  eclipse  (of  the  moon]  I 
of  Uie  moon  will  nearly  always  he  | 
with  a  red,  coppery  light. 

.Venreoma  and  UoUen,  Aatron.,  p,  171. 

coppl,  ».    Plural  of  coppo. 

coppice,  copse  (kop'is,  kops),  n.  [The  form 
«i,wc  is  a  contr.  of  coppice;  cf.  E.  dial,  coppy, 
not  found  in  ME.,  taken  as  a  sing,  of  the  sup- 
posed plural  coppice  (formerly  also  coppies) ; 
<  OF.  (•<•/>>  i;  (also  coptau),  wood  newly  cut, 
hence  prob.  underwood,  coppice  (>  ML.  wpecia, 
copicia,  underwood,  coppice).  <  coper,  copper, 
F.  couper,  cut:  see  conn'.]  A  wood  or  thicket 
formed  of  trees  or  bushes  of  small  growth,  or 
consisting  of  underwood  or  brushwood;  espe- 
cially, in  England,  a  wood  cut  at  certain  times 
for  fuel.  The  moat  common  trees  planted  or  used  titers 
for  thla  purpose  are  tho  oak,  chestnut,  maple,  birch,  salt, 
and  willow.  When  copaewood  Is  cut  down,  new  plant* 
shoot  up  from  tlie  roots  and  form  the  next  crop. 

Near  yonder  copse  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 

tMdtMith,  Dra.  V II. .  1.  kit. 


When  flret  the  llqnld  note  beloved  of  men 
Comes  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave 
Britain,  and  In  April  suddenly 


itself :  as,  the  coppering  ot  a  shijs    oru'enTytceXd5 ^ 
bottom.— 3.  In  gambling,  tiie  act  of  wagering    l.urtlwiiuig  the  air  with  ita  fragrance.    /'<*,  Tale*,  £m! 
that  a  certain  card  will  lose, 
copperisb  (kop'er-ish),  a.    [<  copper  + 
Containing  copper;  like  or  partaking  of  copper, 
copperization  (kop'or-i-za'shoti),  «.  [<  copjter- 
ix  +  ■atiou.'i    Impregnation  with  copper,  or 
with  some  preparation  containing  copper, 
copperize  (kop'er-1*),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  copl 
1^5,  ppr.  copuerifing.  [<  copper  +  -iw.J  T 
pregnate  with  copper,  or  wit  h  some  prepan 


containinu 


taitung  copper—  coppertxed 
motita  Holding  In  wilutloii  cupjier  hydr 
a  advent  for  paper,  coiton.  and  other 
Abo  called  eu;«ro-aw»moniuia. 

flsBS^wiX^^ 


per- 


It  It  unci  us 


of  gold  lace. 


To 

Hreaka  from  a  coppice  geuuu'd  w  ithjrreen  and 
TVmnyem, 

coppice  (kop'is),  v.  '.    Same  as  copse. 
coppilt,  r.  f.   See  cupel. 
coppln  (kop'in),  n.    [Prob.  for  'copping, 
n.  of  *co/if,  r.]   Same  as  cwp1,  8. 
copping-plate  (kop'ing-plat),  a.    The  copping- 
rail  ofn  throstle-machine.    E.  H.  Knight. 
copping-rail  (kop'ing-ral),  n.    In  «pjnni'n<;- 
maeh.,  the  rail  or  liar  ou  which  the  bobbin 
rests,  and  by^  which  the  roving  or  yam  is  evenly 
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Coppinla  (ko-pin'i-ll),  n.    [XL.,  from  a  proper 
name,  Caapm.]  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
GgjyMMM    C.  arcta  is  a  greenish-yellow  spe- 
cies .n  •rusting  the  stem*  of  other  zoophyte*. 
Ooppiniidae  (kop-i-ni'i-de),  i».  pi.    [NL.,  <  Cop- 


lyptoblastic  or1 


)>'nia  +  -irfrr.]  '  A  family  of 
thecophorous  hydrold  polyps, 
tho  genua  Coppima. 
copple't  (kop5i),  n.  [IMm.  rifllU 
rising  to  u  iK>iut  or  summit;  a  hill. 

It  U  n  low  cape,  and  upon  it  Is  a  eovyte,  nut  very 
fliOVsiyt.  Kej 

copple3  (kop'l),  n.   Same  as  cape', 
copplo-crown  (kop'l-kroun),  it.    [<  copplci  + 

gram,]    1.  The  created  erown  or  head  of  a 

bird. 

IJke  the  /o/ip/e-ereicn 
The  lapwing  hjUL         ftandolph,  Amyntaj,  iL  S. 

2.  A  hcD  with  a  c  rest  or  top-knot.  Also  cropple- 
crmrn.    [New  Eng.] 

coppled  (kop'ld),  «.   [<  wjpfcl  +  -c<P.  Of. 
i  o/i/jevf.l    Same  as  ennped. 
copple-dust  (kop '  l-iiust),  m.    Same  aa  cupcl- 


copplestone  (kop'l-«tdn),  ». 

or  cobblestone.    See  cobble1. 


8ame  as  cobble 
[It. 


coppo  ( kop'po),  i». ;  til.  rvippi  (-pi).  [It.,  a  pitch 
er:  sco  cup  )  1.  Id  rrraui.,  a  large  Tuitcan 
earthenware  vessel  used  for  holding  oil,  grain, 
etc.—  2.  An  Italian  oil-meaaure.  equal  in  Lucca 
and  Modmia  to  26f  L'nited  Statea  (old  wine) 
gallons:  but  in  tho  Lombardo-Venetian  sys- 
tem of  1803  the  coppo  or  cappo  was  precisely  a 
deciliter. 

coppy  (kop'i),  h.  ;  pi.  eoppie*  (-iz).  A  dialectal 
form  of  coppice, 

copra  (kop'rjl),  if.  [Native  name.]  The  dried 
kernel  of  the  eoeoanut,  one  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
to  Europe,  where  the  oil  is  expressed.  It  is  fre- 
quently used  as  an  ingredient  of  curry.  Also 
written  cobra,  copra h,  and  eoppcrah. 

Wo  Sftw  also  .  .  .  copraA,  or  dried  cocoa  nut  kernels, 
broken  into  unftil  pieces  in  order  that  they  may  alow  bet- 
ter. Lady  Bnumrp.  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  xlv, 

coprasmla,  copremia  (ko-pre'mi-a),  n.  [NL. 
coprtfm to,  <  (Jr.  sot^oc,  dung,  ordure,  +  aipa, 
blood.]  In  paihot.,  a  polluted  condition  of  the 
blood  caused  by  the  absorption  of  fecal  matter 
in  cases  of  obstruction  of  tho  bowels. 

of  tttU  form  of  hlood-paUnnlng.  to  which  the 
applied,  U  seen  In 

of  Women,  p.  COt, 


thorax,  and  striate  elytra,  c  In  mm  .  h  a  black 
Killojsan  dung-beetle,  C.  me.ilina,  ('  ana-il»t[>ttett*,  and 
('  wiHUita  are  species  if  the  eastern  t'nltcd  States. 

coprolite  (kop'ry-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  aosoor,  dung, 
+  >J(fcr,  a  stone.  Cf.  c«pmfi/A.]  A  hard  round- 
ish stony  mass,  consisting  of  the  petrified  fecal 
matter  of  animals,  chiefly  of  extinct  reptiles  or 
sauroid  fishes.  In  ysriety  of  nl«e  and  citcmal  form 
the  coprolite*  resemble  oblong  pebble*  or  kidney  jsitatoos. 
They  tor  the  most  port  range  froiu  2  to  4  inches  in  lentrth, 
and  from  1  to  2  lnehea  in  diameter ;  but  aome  few  are 
much  tamer,  aa  thooc  of  like  IththffoMXuri,  within  wh.ise 
rib*  musses  hare  been  found  in  situ.  They  are  found 
chiefly  In  the  Mm  and  the  coal-measures.  They  cutiUiln  In 
many  cases  undigested  portions  of  the  prey  of  the  animals 
which  hare  voided  them,  aa  fragment*  ot  scutes,  shells, 
etc.  Coprolitea  thus  Indicate  the  nature  of  the  toad,  and 
to  icne  extent  the  Inteatinnl  itructure,  of  the  animal 
which  voided  them.  They  are  found  in  Mich  quantities  in 
aome  localities,  aa  parts  of  South  Carolina,  tnat  the  mining 
of  the  phoflphatlc  rock  formed  by  them  for  manure  con* 
atltutea  an  Important  Industry. 

COprolltb  (kop'ro-lith),  n.  f  <  Gr.  tmpoc,  dung. 
+  /J6fer,  a  gtoue.l  1.  A  ball  of  hardened  feces 
or  other  impacted  mas*  iti  the  bowehj ;  a  acyba- 
lum. — 2.  A  coprolite. 

coprolitic  (kop-ro-lit'ik),  o.  [<  coprolite  +  -tc.] 
Composed  of,  resembling,  or  containing  copro- 
lites. 

coprophagan  (ko-prof'a-gan),  n.  Ono  of  the 
(vpropbagi, 

Coprophagi  (ko-prof'a-ji),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  pL  of 
caprophagu*:  see  coprophagou*.')  The  tuiuble- 
bugs.  dung-beetles,  dung-feeding  scarabs,  or 
shard -borne  beetles;  a  section  of  lamellicorn 


Coptocycla 

8.  To  incio«e  as  in  a  copse. 

Nature  llaetf  hath  roused  and  l»unde<l  u>  in. 

farimlm,  Sermon.  (H54T),  p.  iw. 

JJ,  infraiui.  To  form  a  coppice;  grow 
from  the  roots  after  lieing  cut  down,  i 
wood.    [Rare  in  all  its  uses.] 

Also  Cfppicc. 
copsewood  (kops'wnd),  a.   A  low  growth  of 
shrubs  and  bushes;  wood  treated  as  coppice 
auu  cut  aown  at  certain  penous.    oee  coppice. 

Tho  side  ot  OYery  hill  where  th«  cufWMoorf  ar«  w  thl.-k 
Hanxulaj),  Mint.  Eng.,  III. 

Oopgichns  (kop'si-kns),  it.    [NL.;  also  written 

t  'tipttiehtifi,  nml  iniprop.  ( 'optycho* ,  <  i  ir  V"  V*f. 

another  form  of  wSmrtoor,  Attic  aorniaof,  a  sing- 
ing bird,  prob.  the  blackbird,  or  black  ouzel, 
Tnrdu*  m<  ruin.  |  1 .  A  genus  of  turdoid  or  den- 
tirostral  oseiue  passerine  birds,  of  uncertain 
limits  and  systematic  position.  It  U  now  com- 
monly referred  to  the  (niully  Tnriidir,  and  reatrkted  to 
the  dayals  or  magpie- 


Tiroa  may  not  improperly  be 
,  dirty  hue  of  tlleakhj.  ^ 


beetle*,  typified  by  the  sacred  bwtle  (Scara- 
bavs)  of  the  Egyptians,  and  corresponding  to 
tho  Vopriiltr  (which  gee). 

copropnagiat  (ko-prof'a-nat),  it.  [AaronropAa- 
ffout  +  -t#f.]    An  animal  that  eata  dung. 

Hut  Micro  are  real  eoprophmrristt  or  dumr-eateni  among 
Mr<la.  ir.  Marthall,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo,  XXX.  Hub. 


robins  of  India  and  the 
East  Indiea,  such  as  tlie 
Indian  C.  naloni,  the 
Ceyluncae  C.  vytvnfu- 
***.  etc, 

2.  The  ring-ouzels 
of  Europe :  a  syno- 
nym of  Hernia.  J. 
X  AVturi,  1829. 
copgtlck  (kon'stik), 
n.  [O.  kopfntufi,< 
kopf  (=  AH.  cop,  t. 
cop1),  head,  +  irfiica- 
(aw  AS.  »tvcec), 
piece.]  An  old  sil- 
ver coin  used  In 
many  parts  of  Ger- 
luauy,  worth  I0| 
cents  United  States 
money  after  1763,  and  previously  nearly  2  cents 
more.  It  generally  bore  tho  same  device  as 
the  rix-dollar. 

(kop'si),  a.    [<  cop**  +  -»'.]  Haviuit 
1  with  coppice  or  copses. 

The  Klood 
low  contracted  Sail, 
'  eojtfjy  Hanks. 

Dyer,  Fleece,  I. 
copt 1  a.  Another  spelling  of  copped. 
Copt4  (kopt),  n.  [Also  written  CopAf  (ML. 
(ophli,  pi.):  vornaeular  A'afcf,  Kubti,  Ar.  f^f, 
AiftM.  Origin  uncertain ;  variously  referred  to 
Or.  AI^nrr-or,  Egypt ;  or  to  Gr.  KoTrir,  Kirn-7ri, 
mod.  Kobt  or  A  •<//,  an  ancient  town  of  Eg>-pt, 
near  Thebes ;  or  to  Gr.  'Icuu/Jirr/f,  JacoblteJ  A 


It..)  al,  OS  Ma<rple-rohln   I .         A  u, 
Immlmeil  i, 


merly  sr«.ko  the  Coptic  lannuaac. 
Chalcedon  (a.  h.  «.^e^hirTty  of  Rf 


copremeBlg  (k.-prem  e-tds),  n.   [NT..,  <  Gr.  so-  copr0phsloons  (ko-prof'a-gua),  a.    [<  NL.  co-  native  Eg>iitian ;  an  Egyptian  Christian,  espe- 

y«  dung,  feces,  +           vomiting  ^   .^r,                   <Gr.  J*potf}«.  dung-eittog,  <  «a-  "ally  one  of  the  aectof  Monophysitcs.  The 

vomit:  gee  roimf  emetic  ]   In  iwfM.,  the  yom-    '  ^  ^  +       -    JJj    fSSEu  upon  dung  <  «P"  »»•  d.**.«t.t,M  of  tho  ancient  &rypil„«,  snd  for- 

™„eLl  ^  n^L\  ^eT/*„C™L0m.  S.Ki    or  «th :  «Ppli«i  to  various  insets,  and specifi-  X&_V*r.O»  iSWS             .  *ftL»«. 9«3*- 

T^tep^a"       eopra-mm  +  -ic.J    ^  to  tuP0%„ro^. 

copresbyter  (ko-pres'bi-t^r),  a.   [<  rv>-'  +  urr*- 

bi/ter.]    A  fellow-presbyter;  a  member  of  the 

same  presbytery  with  another  or  others. 
copresence('k6-)in-z'eiis), «.  [<  co-i  +  ptwmttt.] 

Tl».  »ute  or  condition  of  being  ) 

with  others;  associated  presence 


Inaeetlvnrolis,  .  , 
Kdinburyk  lite.,  CLXlV, 


The  etymtrwt  of  other  laws  AWrsms, 
I  slvmld  besloil  to  think  that  the  etfrrtenr'  of  opposite 
tlicolocles  amoiu  men  aptMniilly  roiuinltml  to  the  "uiiie 
was  attributable  -Impli  b.i amlilguous  and  llliarical  exnrrs- 
sloti  of  d.n:trlu«  in  the  creels.   C,.»l/iiiFra<,  AVr.,  L  11. 

Oopridaa  (kop'ri-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Capri*  + 
-iita:]  In  some  systems  of  classification,  a 
family  of  Inmellieoru  dunp;-bcetlcs.  typified  by 
the  genus  Capri*,  and  related  to  or  merged  in 
the  Stiiralxniltr.  Tin  y  ha«  <<>nv>-«  l...li<->  Urge  heads 
with  iirojc  ti'nt  clv|»eus,  anil,  In  the  males,  projections 
also  of  the  thomt. 
CoprlntB  (ko-pri'iie),  pi  [N'L.,  <  Copri*  + 
•.]    Tin-  typical  subfamily  of  Capndir.  eon. 


Inining  the  lnwst  and  handsomest  species,  u 
ises|Kciall;  an  Alm  ricnn  irrt.up.  tholuth  alio  n  i.r.  »viit^l 
in  the  old  world.  Tli»  llrst  two  )o«iU  ot  the  labial  palpi 
ar»  dilated (cx.-cpt  In  'Mn'/..  i.uoi);  the  llr«t  l»  limner  than 
the  tei-onil,  and  the  thiol  ti  dlitlm  t.  The  antemue  are 
!#-pdntc«i,  the  heail  Is  In-^!  in  repose,  and  the  hind  cms? 
are  oliconlc  ;  the  for*-  tarsi  are  present  or  sb-etit.  chiclly  as 
s  •etunl  cliaracter,  llicir  nbieiice  btluf  most  fre.juent  with 
the  males. 

CoprinUB  fko-pri'nus).  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aArpgg 
duiig.J  A  genus  of  hymenomyeetous  fungi, 
many  species  of  which  grow  u]ion  dung.  The 
gi  I  Is  after  maturity  deliquesce  anil  form  an  inky 
fluid.  Coprinu*  comittH.i  is  edible. 
OopriS  (kop'ris),  n.  [NIj.,  <  fir.  aut^ic,  dung.] 
A  genus  of  Inmellieoru  beetles,  of  the  family 
Snirttliavia*.  or  made  the  type  of  a  family  Cop- 
riiter,  having  the  lamella?  of  the  antennal  club 
""  e,  an  expansive  ctypetu,  a  punctate  pro- 


IlkSecta 

ffi'll*. 

Coprophilid*  (kop-ro-fil'i-dl),  it.  pt.  [NL. 
(ltecr,  1S30),  <  Copra  'philu*  +  -ida.]  A  tribe  of 
beetles,  of  the  family  Staphytintiia:  and  subfam- 
ily Oiytetina;  typified  by  tho  genus  Caprophitn*. 
'I'fwy  hare  tl-)olnted  uutcnmc,  fi-jointed  tarsi,  nllfomi 
lost  iwlpol  Joint,  and  recurred  borders  ot  the  abdomen. 
There  are  i,  Kenera,  mainly  of  European  stieciea.  Also 
r,.f,r\~iJiUiui  {Eriehmn,  1SJS);  C'liivyhilina  <//>rr,  ISsl); 
{'tij'TiyfAilUte*  (Litcrwi/iri're,  bs'vl). 

coprophiloua  tko-prof'i-lus),  a.  [<  Or.  xiirw 
dung,  +  Oi>oc,  loving.]  1.  (irowiugupondung: 
said  of  many  fungi. — 2.  t'ond  of  dung,  as  an 
insect;  eoprorihagous. 

OoprophilTtB  (ko-prof'i-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
ls29),  <  Gr.  *<Sx)>if,  dung,  +  ^>r«r,  loving.]  The 
typical  genus  of  CopropkUUIa,  containing  .1  spe- 
cies, of  Europe,  Africa,  nml  Soulh  America,  as 
C.  *lruitulH*,  a  European  species  living  under 

-.1  lllll'K, 

coprose  1 1,  it.  An  obsolete  form  of  enpprra*. 
coprose-  tjkop'ros),  ».  Same  us  coppt  r-rone. 
coprostasig  Iko-pros'ta-sis).  m.    [<  Gr.  sn^mc, 

dung,  feces.  +  rrrrimc.  stauiliiicr:  see  italic]  In 

]>atfiol.,  costiveness. 
COpse  (kops),  n.    See  coppiev. 
copse  (kops),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rviosrW,  ppr.  rons- 

i«<7.    [<  mp*r,  «.  See  copptce.]   I.  trans.  l.To 

cut  or  trim,  as  brushwood,  tufts  of  grass,  and 

the  like. 

the  stlirvellnin.  in  the  places  wliere  they  are 
caUMi  them  sometimes  to  overtake 
contemporaries. 

A'ivr|oi.  Forest  Trees.  111. 


church,  and  have  ever  » 
of  patriarchs.    Their  numlser  is 
Church  Is  a 


always 

See  Jvano/iau«'/<. 

The  CVrpts  bogin  their  reckoning  from  the  era  of  1 
nan,  a.  D.  8*4.      K.  »'.  Lata,  Modem  i^optlans,  I.  wti. 

Ooptic  (kop'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Copticu*.  < 
ML.  Cophti,  Copts.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Copts,  as  distinct  from  the  Arabians  and  other 
inhabitants  of  modern  Egypt.    See  II. 

II.  ».  1.  A  Copt.— 2.  The  language  of  the 
Copts,  descended  from  the  undent  Egyptian 
(or  the  Hamitie  family  of  languages),  and  idumI 
in  Egypt  till  within  the  last  two  centuries,  but 
now  supersesled  as  a  living  language  by  Arabic. 
The  two  chief  dialects  are  the  Memphltle  and  Thebaic. 
It  Is  still  the  lltiiigkal  language  of  the  Coptic  i  pllm 
Hlonophysltel  Churcli,  bat  the  lections  are  read  in  Arabic 
as  well  as  Coptic. 

coptine  (kop'tin).  w.  { <  f  'npli*  +-tNc?.]  An  al- 
kaloid, crystallizing  in  colorless  crystals,  ob- 
tained from  the  plant  Cnpti*  Iri/alia. 
Coptis  (kop'tis),  w.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  so^rr/r,  cut:  in 
referetieo  to  I  lie  division  of  the  leaves.]  A 
small  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  HaHUnru- 
lacetr,  natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone, 
consisting  of  low  smooth  perennials  with  di- 
vided root-leaves  and  small  white  flowers  on 
scapes.  A  decixtton  of  the  km  and  stalks  of  C.  (n- 
'   mil  In  Canada  and  the  northern  1«M1»  of  lh« 

;  .  loth 


1  ru,mm  tin 

N.Wtl.     >M  I 


Mi.t,  lound  111  Canaila  alul  Hie  northern  I«l1s  of  the 
l 'uited  States.  U  us.il  by  the  Indians  for  n.|nnni[  cloth 
ii-ni  ski-.-  •..  r,r  1 1],  i  r  ip.w  :!,ri  il  l  Ilk.  rin.T  -n.  . 
whence  the  common  name  ol  rsWdf  A  read,  are  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  pure  hitler  tonic.  The  root  of  C.  recta,  of  China, 
and  India,  known  as  Mlshml  bitter,  hut  lieeii  lung  In  re 
pu  Ic  In  India  a*  a  remedy  fur  disease*  of  tho  eye.  and  Is  still 
in  use  as  a  bltb-r  tonic  The  specie*  are  found  to  contain 
an  unusual  pereenlaare  of  hcrliertne. 

^«r!k«^ 


2.  To 

The  neglect  of  cpeirii)  wood  cut  down  hath  been  ol 
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wnrriv,  cut,  chop),  + 
p;enu*  of  phytophagot 
the  family  Caaitidida. 


Ooptocycla 

«i*Aof,  circle,  a  round.] 
tetrame 


LI.  -!       iirilc  ic  .t. 


H-ker. 


Copulation  ol  part*.  In  /om>,  such  a  junction  that  tho 
mil  of  not  part  u  the  beginning  of  another,  aa  with  tho 


England  potato-beetle.  C.  aurichalcea  ia  known  aa  the 
golden  tuctolae-bcetle.  Both  feed  upon  the  sweet  potato, 
morning-glory,  ami  other  coliiolvillsooous  plants. 

cop-tube  (kop'tub),  n.  In  a  spinning-machine, 
the  tube  or  spindle  on  which  the  cop  of  thread 
or  yarn  ia  formed. 

Copturua  (kop-tu'rua),  n.  [NI*.  (SchOnherr, 
1838),  irreg.  <  Or.  «dhthv,  cut,  +  oi<p&,  tail.]  A 
genua  of  ctireullos,  containing  numerous  spe- 
,  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  West 
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2.  Sexual  connection ;  coition. 

Sundry  kinds,  even  of  conjugal  copulation,  are  prnhib. 

«t  Hwker.  Eccles.  Polity,  (v.  i  It, 

if  parts,  in  logic,  ■ 
t  Is  the  beginning 

parta  of  time. 

copulative  (kon'ft-lA-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ew- 
pulatif  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  copulatico,  <  Mj.  copulati- 
on. <  I*.  copulare,  nyt.  copulatu*,  join  together: 
nee  copulate,  c]  I.  a.  1.  Uniting  or  coupling; 
serving  to  unite  or  couple. 

If  Hegel  *  'being'  were  the  mere  infinitive  of  the  copula 
'ia,'  aa  Enlmaun  thought,  n<4  only  would  whatever  copu- 
lative force  it  might  retain  atill  presuppose  two  terms  to 
be  connected,  bat  It  I*  Impossible  to  empty  the  word  of  all 

notion  of  existence.   «.  .S.  Halt,  Uertnau  Culture,  p.  1*3. 

3.  Kelat  ing  or  pertaining  to  copulation.  —  Copu- 
lative conjunction,  in  <rraui.,  a  <™junrtlon  joining 
together  two  coiirdinate  rUiun  or  coordinate  meml»eni 
of  a  douse;  the  conjunction  and,  and  any  other,  aa  aUa, 
bavins  a  naarly  like  ofllce:  aa,  he  went  amt  aba  earn*; 
rtchea  and  honor*  are  tctuplaili.ua  to  prlds.  — ~ 
Uve  proposition.  Baa, 

nr«.  i.  a 

Connection. 

A  fourth  wife,  which  nfcakesmore  than  one  ctryatAlirt  In 
the  rule  of  marriage. 

llwcaul,  Greek  and  Armenian  Churchea,  p.  307. 

3.  One  who  copulates.  [Rare.] 

I  press  in  here,  air,  amongst  the  rvat  of  the  country 
cotsiiisdres,  to  awear,  and  to  forswear,  according  aa  mar- 
riage UntU,  and  blood  breaks.  Shot.,  Aa  you  Like  It,  v.  4. 


copulatlvoly  (kop/$-l*y-tiv-li),  adr 
lative  manner. 


In  n  copu- 


riir  rostrum  reaches  to  the  fore  liorder  of  the 
inr  tjiot-mum.  which  often  presents  a  depression  Into  which 
It  lu ;  the  pro  thorax  Is  grooved  serosa  tho  for*  border; 
the  elytra  are  plane,  triangular,  or  oral,  usually  short, 
sometimes  spiny  at  the  end;  and  the  body  ia  very  thick, 
and  rhofnuoulal  In  shape. 

copula  (kop'tj-lj,),  n. ;  pi.  copula*,  copula  (.lg«, 
-le).  [<  Ij.  copula,  a  band,  bond,  link,  contr.  of 
'eo-a /)!((<;,  dim.,  <  co-,  together,  +  aperc,  in  pp. 
aptu*,  join :  aee  anf.  Hence  (from  the  L.)  ult. 
couple,  which  is  thug  a  doublet  of  copula.)  1. 
In  oram.  and  logic,  that  word  or  part  of  a  propo- 
sition which  expresses  the  relation  between  the 
subject  and  the  predicate.  Thus,  in  the  proposition 
"  Religion  la  indispensable  to  happiness,"  im  la  the  copula 
}.  inlnij  rWt-rion,  the  subject  «  11  k  \  i...!* .-,'i .... ' '  K  m  j.i 
wear,  the  predicate,  and  Itself  expressing  merely  the  pred 
kation  or  assertion  which  K  the 


Tvrann ulir  or  tyrant  flycatchers :  so 
i  the  extraordinary  development  of 
rhe  type  is  C.  colon**  (or  i*tofitri«  or 


nti.l  element  of  a 
Any  other  verb  la  capable  of  being  analysed 
into  the  copula  and  a  predicate:  thus,  "hoJirw"  Into 
"he  Lff  living,"  and  so  on. 

3.  In  an  organ,  same  as  coupler. —  3.  In  anal., 
some  coupling  or  connecting  part,  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  a  qualifying  term ;  es|>ecially,  a 
median  bone  or  cartilage  connecting  hyoidean 
and  branchial  arches,  and  also  uniting  opposite 
halves  of  these  arches  respectively,  as  a  basi- 
branchial. 

All  the  branchial  arches  are  united  ventrally  by  aiygos 
pieces  —  the  copula; 

Oeaenbaur,  Corop.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  MID, 

4.  In  law,  sexual  intercourse  Balanced  copula. 

In  fojrie,  s  copula  which  signifies  a  relation  of  equips- 
ranee  between  siihjirct  and  predicate.  —  Copula  hyoldea, 
copula  llnsualla  in  amir.,  the  rissl*  of  the  hyotd  Uuiw  ; 
the  hasihyaf  eonaiilered  aa  the  piece  connecting  thropno- 
site  halves  of  the  hyoidean  gill-arch.  -Copula  of  lnclu- 
In  fcoir,  s  copula  which  signifies  that  the  objects 


P  V"1 

Ilautmond. 

copulatory  (kop'i>.la-t«>-rl)  a.  [<  copulate  + 
-<"'$.]  1  •  Relating  or  pertaining  to  copulation : 


_',  in  loot.,  applied  to  the  accessory 
inerative  organs.— a.  Uniting;  copulative. — 
Copulate ry  pouch.  In  eutam..  s  cavity  or  sac  lu  the  ah. 
donieti  of  a  female  Insect,  destined  U>  receive  the  fertilis- 
ing fluid  during  copuletton ;  s  kins)  of  sperniatheea. 
Ooportu  (ko-pu'rus),  n.  \\\„  (rkrickland, 
1*41),  <  Or.  handle,  +  eipa,  tail.]  A  ge- 
nus of  South  American  clamatorial  birds,  ' 
the  family  T 
called  from 
the  tail.  The 
filieauda). 

copy  (kop'i),  n. ;  pi.  copies  (-iz).  [Early  mod. 
K.  also  eoppy,  coppie,  copic  ;  <  ME.  copy,  copie, 
<  OF.  copsr.  abundance,  plenty,  a  transcript, 
copy,  F.  ctple  (>  P.  kopij  =  0.  rwpie  sa  Dan.  8w. 
iopi ),  a  transcript,  eojiy,  =  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  It.  copia, 
abundance,  a  transcript,  copy.  <L.  oupia,  abun- 
dance, plenty,  multitude,  facilities,  opportuni- 
ty, hence  also,  in  ML.  (from  the  notion  of  abun- 
dance, plenty), a  transcript,  copy;  prob.  contr. 
from  'co-onia,  <  co-,  together, "+  ones, 
(of.  inopia,  want) :  see  opulent.)  ■  If. 
dance;  plenty;  copiousness. 

This  Spayne  .  .  .  hath  grvle  ropy  and  plcnte  of  cas> 
telljesl,  of  bore,  of  metal,  and  of  bony. 

J  r,  ,  I...I,    IS  ,  II:, t,  ,,  1  :n! 

It  la  the  part  of  every  obsequious  servant  to  lie  sure  to 
have  dally  about  him  cusy  and  variety 


.  jfcoUiura. 
B.  Jonum,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  S. 
Now  because  thry  speak  all  they  can  (however  uniltly), 
they  are  tluiught  to  have  tile  greater  copy. 


d.-noted  by  the  subject  are  among  those  denoted  by  the 
predicate, 

copolar  (kop'u-lftr),  a.  [<  copula  +  -ar2.]  In 
gram,  and  'ofrir,  relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  copula. 

copulate  (kop'u-lat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  copu- 
lated, ppr.  copulating.  L.  ptpulatux,  jip.  of 
Copulare  (>  It.  copulare  =  Hp.  I'g,  copular  =  P. 
copuler),  unite,  couple  (>  ult.  couple,  c),  <  co- 
pula, a  band,  bond:  see  copula,  couple.'}  I,| 
fraiut.  To  join  together.  Bailey. 

II.  isfrnw*.  To  unite  as  a  pair;  especially, 
to  unite  sexually. 

Not  only  the  persons  so  esptiioffay  are  Infected,  lint  also 
their  children.  n'l'arnsan,  Surgery. 

COpulatsM  (kon'u-lat).  a.  [<  I*.  <v</i«fVifi«,  pp. 
see  the  verb.] 


trams.    See  citrcme. 

copulation  (ktip-u-la'shon),  w.    [=  F.  copula- 
tion =  It.  cnpula^ioue,  <  li.  eopulatuHH-),  <  copu- 
lare, pp.  copulatu*,  unite:  see  copulate,  r.]  1 
The  act  of  coupling ;  conjunction;  union. 

His  evpwiafvm  of  motiosyllsblci  supplying  the  quantity 
of  a  trisyllable  to  his  Intent 

fut(,nAu»,  Arte  of  Eng.  1 


2.  A  duplication, 
reproduction  of  something;  that  which  is  not 
an  original. 

t  S«w>il  csptsln,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of  the  sonnet  you 
writ  to  lllsna  in  behalf  of  the  Count  Rouaillutit 

Ska*.,  All's  Well,  Iv.  3. 
Corlnna  frowns  awhile. 
Hell's  torments  arc  but  copies  of  his  smart. 

(/uarfrs,  Emldema,  Iv.  i. 
A  er^iw  after  Raffaellc  Is  more  to  be  commended  than  an 
original  of  any  indifferent  painter. 

Uryisn.  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

SpeciticaUy — 3.  A  completed  reproduction,  or 
one  of  a  set  or  number  of  reproductions  or  imi- 
tations, containing  the  same  matter,  or  having 
the  same  form  and  appearance,  or  executed  in 
the  same  style,  as  an  exemplar ;  a  duplicate; 
a  transcript :  «s,  a  copy  of  the  liible. 
My  *w  of  tl»  l»*.k  (..Tinted  neare  »>  yeares  ago. 

Errlyn,  IHnry.  April  H.  MM. 

4.  The  thing  copied  or  to  be  copied ;  something 
set  for  imitation  or  reproduction;  a  pattern,  ex- 
emplar, or  model;  specifically,  an  example  of 
penmanship  to  be  copied  by  a  pupil. 

Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  fujiy  to  these  younger  times. 
Which,  follow  d  well,  would  deraonatrsie  them  now 
tint  goers  backward. 

He  waa  the  mark 

That  fashion  .! 

5.  In  prin ting,  written  or  printed 
to  the  printer  to  be  reproduced  in  type. 


copyhold 

I  would  not  deface  your  coot  for  the  future,  sod  only 
mark  the  repetitions  Pvf*.  To  II.  Cromwell,  Nov.  s>,  1  ro?. 

6f.  Right  to  the  use  of  literary  manuscript; 
copyright. 

I  uae  the  word  espy,  In  the  technical  sense  In  which 
'  term  has  been  used  for  ages,  to  signify  an 
Ight  to  the  sole  printing  ami  publishing  of 
ellectusl  communicated  by  letters 

/."T<f  tlatujtelil,  quoted  In  Drone. 


,  Ch.  Hist.  vL  1. 
ftaauring  16  X  -'-> 


It  .  .  .  will  bring 
live  ol  the  sale  of  the  copy.  Stem,,  litters.  So.  55. 

7t.  A  copyhold  tenure ;  tenure  in  general. 
»/.--■■-«■  Thou  know 'at  that  Banqno,  and  his  I 
f„ufji  M.  But  In  them  nature  s  copy  s  not  ctenvo. 

Skak.,  Macbeth,  IIL  t 
1  Dnde  that  Waltham  Abbey  (for  Benedictines  st  the 
first)  had  its  copse  altered  by  King  Henry  the  Second,  and 
bestowed  on  AuguslinUns. 

8.  A  site  of  writing-pap 

inches.  E.  H.  Knight—  Blind  copy.  seeMmrfi.— 
Certified  copy.  Same  as  ejflee  r»jiy  (which  see,  below), 

—  Copy  of  one's  countenance',  a  mask ;  a  pretense. 
But  this  [scqulescencej,  aa  he  afterwards  confessed  on- 

his  death-bed,  .  .  .  was  only  s  copy  a/  kit  counlritanct. 

Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild,  lit  It. 

If  this  application  far  ray  advice  ia  not  a  copy  a/ your 
countenance,  a  mask,  If  you  are  obedient,  I  may  yet  set 
you  right  Foote,  The  Author,  IL 

Dead  copy.  In  trrintiny,  copy  that  has  been  set  up  In  type. 

-  Exemplified  copy,  sec  eirmi,li,fy.  Foul  copy.  th« 
first  rough  draft  of  any  writing,  defaxed  with  alterations, 
corrections,  obliterations,  etc. :  opposed  to  /air  or  clean 
CHpy. —  Office  copy,  hi  taw,  a  transcript  of  a  proceeding 
or  record  In  the  proper  office  of  s  court,  authenticated  by 
the  officer  having  custody  of  the  record,  end  usually  M- 
der  the  seal  of  such  odVe.  Also  called  certified  copy, — To 
cast  off  copy,  see  cosft.— To  change  one's  copy, 
to  alter  one  a  conduct ;  adopt  a  different  course. 

Mrthlnk»Euphoe.c 


Ska*.,  All  s  Well,  I.  I 
S  Hen*IV„  II.  3. 


,  to  art  aa  a  copy-holder,  or  a  proof-reader's 
!  copy  /bolder',  l.-To  set  a  Copy,  to  pre- 
pare something  to  serve  as  a  copy  or  model,  as  across  the 
lop  of  the  page  of  s  writing  book! 

We  took  him  seffiisjr  of  boys'  repsre. 

Ska*.,  s  Hen.  VL,  lv.  _•. 

copy  (kop'i),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  copied,  ppr.  copy- 
ing. [<  ME.  cojnen  (=  D.  Itopiih-en  =  0.  copi'rrw 
=  Dan.  koniere  =  8w.  kopiera),  <  OF.  copier,  F. 
copier  =  ftp.  Pg.  eopiar  =  It  copiare,  <  ML. 
copiarc,  copy  (cf.  LL.  copiari,  furnish  one's 
self  abundantly  with  something),  <  copia,  a 
copy,  L.  abundance:  see  copy,  a.]    L  tran*. 

1.  To  imitate;  follow  as  a  model  or  pattern. 

To  copy  her  few  nymphs  aspired, 
Her  virtues  fewer  swains  admired.  SmV». 
To  copy  beauties  forfeits  all  pretence 
To  fame ;  —  to  copy  faulta  Is  want  of  sense. 

CAureAui,  Kosclad,  I.  WT. 
My  future  will  not  copy  fslr  my  past 
tm  sny  leaf  but  Heaven's. 

lfr«.  Aroiminjs,  Sonnet 

2.  To  make  a  copy  of;  duplicate;  reproduce; 
transcribe:  sometimes  followed  by  oaf,  espe- 
cially when  applied  to  writing:  as,  to  copy  out 
a  set  of  figures. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  hut  that  laws  apparently  good 
arc  (ss  It  were)  things  copied  out  of  the  very  tables  of 
that  high  everlasting  law.      Hooker,  Eccles  Polity,  L  It). 

These  sre  ;il-''  provi  rl.i  <'.  >  'li-lr.nn,  whti  t  the  :n  11  ■  1 

Heicklah  king  of  Judsh  ropsnf  uu(.  Prov.  xiv.  1. 

f«  tran*.  To  imitate,  or  endeavor  to  be  like, 
something  regarded  aa  a  model;  do  something 
in  imitation  of  an  exemplar:  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  after :  as,  to  copy  after  bad  precedents. 

Some  .  .  .  never  (sail,  when  tliey  copy,  to  follow  the 
had  as  well  as  the  good. 

Dryiten,  tr.  of  Ihifreanoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

copy-book  (kop'i-buk),  n.  A  book  in  which 
copies  are-  written  or  printed  for  learners  to 
imitate. 

Fslr  as  a  text  !l  In  a  copy-boo*.  Ska*..  L.  I„  U,  v.  £. 
copyer,  ».    See  copier. 

copyhold  (kop'i-hold),  n.  [<  royny  +  hold.}  1. 
In  England,  a  tenure  of  lands  of  a  manor,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and  by 
copy  of  court-roll;  or  a  tenure  for  which  the 
tenant  has  nothing  to  show  except  the  roll* 
made  by  the  steward  of  the  lord's  court,  which 
contain  entries  of  Ihe  admission  of  the  original 
or  former  tenant,  his  surrender  to  the  use  of 
another,  or  alienation,  or  his  death,  and  the 
claim  and  admission  of  the  heir  or  devisee. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  copyhold  :  the  first  Is  styled  i»ia- 
rsVivr  demesne,  or  a  rustom.-iry  freehold  ;  slid  the  second 
a  bate  tenure,  or  mere  copyhold.  Copyhold  property  can- 
not be  now  created,  for  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests 
Is  that  the  property  has  been  possessed  time  out  of 
mind  by  ci>py  of  court-roll,  awl  that  the  tenements  are 
with  the  nssnoe.  Copyholds  now  descend  to  the  heir  st 
tl„-  ml.  ,  II, 
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copyjiold 

Oh,  »Uti    ,  kill  me? 
/fay.  Idonotthluk.iwi; 
r*Mi  r*  like  a  ow/iyAnW,  witli  nbie 
/iivi 'i  and  /'A,  Hoomri 
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.v,  l»-  1 

There  Hi  even  ■  munor  court  which  touk  cognisance 
ol  their  riiiliu.  and  lu  which  the  ancient,  though  Inferior, 
title  of  rr/pirloMW.  or  a  right  l<i  UdiI  Ii)  rlrtur  of  *  copy  *^ 
Umi  r»<l  oi  the  manor  court,  may  Iw  uM  to  hate  lievn  ln- 
rcntcd.  BritUh  Vuwrtrr/y  AVr.,  LXXXII1.  J74. 

2.  Land  hold  in  copyhold. 

Item,  tn  the  thvrdc  we  aayc  (hut  no  cnppy.hotdcr  that 
doeth  surrender  hya  (v*p/*jrAoMe 


e  right  of  «n 

may  be  protected  by 
u  m  porlha  to  tb» 


ryotl- 


li  • 


of  it* 


oughte  to  paye  any  her 

*  «  i-     y  ><\      (.It;     :  I  •< 

111  eiWomls  of  ilcalhc.    A.'ciVi.A  Uihl*  (E.  K.  T.  <&.),  p.  141. 

Enfranchisement  of  copyhold  lands.  rnCmn- 

rauvMrisr, 

copvholder1  (kop'i-hoi'der),  a.    f<  copyhold  + 
-er'.]    One  who  is  ptosscssed  of  Ian  * 
hold. 


;d  in 


eopy- 


'  la  a  truant  of  a  manor  who  U  said  to  bold 
"  at  Uic  will  of  the  lunl  according  to  the 
cusbmi  ui  the  manor."  This  means  that  the  tenant's  righta 
are  DoDiinnlly  dependent  on  the  will  uf  the  lord  ;  Lmt  tbe 
lord  it  I'lUnJ  InenetcU*  hi*  will  according  to  the  custom, 
ao  that  the  tenant  la  really  *a  aafo  at  If  he  were  an  alw... 
Into  owner.  P.  VaUoeJc,  Land  Laws,  p.  4.T. 

A  reuiyAnfcier  la  not  a  hirer  hut  an  owner  of  land. 

Jfninr.  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  3-L 

copy-holder-  (kop'i-hoi'der).  «.  1.  In  printing, 
a  proof-reswlcr's  assistant,  who  reads  the  copy 
aloud  or  follow*  it  while-  the  proof  is  read,  for 
the  detection  of  deviation!*  from  it  in  the  proof. 
—  2.  A  device  for  holding  copy  in  its  place,  as 
on  a  printer's  frame  or  on  a  type-writer. 

copying-ink  (kop'i-ing-ink),  it.  1.  A  writing- 
Haid,  containing  sugar  or  some  other  viscous 
substance,  used  for  writings  intended  to  be  du- 
plicated by  a  copying-press.—  2.  A  printing- 
ink  Med  in  printing  blankii,  letter-head*,  etc., 
from  which  letter-press  copies  may  afterward 
be  taken. 

copying-machine  (kop'i-ing-ma-shen'),  n. 
Same  as  copning-preia. 

copying-paper  (kop'i-lng-pa'per),  it.  Thin  un- 
sized i«|K-r  used  lu  duplicating  writings  by  a 
copying-press. 

copying-pencil  ( kop'i-ing-pen'sil),  ».  A  pencil 
composed  of  graphite,  kaolin  or  gum  arabic, 
and  blue-violet  aniline.  Marks  made  with  it  can 
be  reproduced  in  tho  copying-press  like  those 
of  copying-ink. 

copying-press  (kop'i-ing-pres),  n.  A  machine 
for  copying  any  piece  of  writing  in  facsimile,  or 
for  producing  duplicates  of  letters,  invoices, 
and  other  manuscripts.  There  are  several  varietice, 
Islt  generally  Uie  original  ibicmnrlit  U  written  with  a 
apccial  kind  of  ink,  and  a  copy  la  obtained  from  It  on  thin 
paper  whlt'h  has  lieen  dampened,  by  means  of  pressure. 
Also  calleil  c«w/ii*!f-mact*ine 

copying-ribbon  (kop'i-ing-rib'mi),  n.  A  ribbon 
prepared  with  copying-ink.  for  use  in  a  type- 
writer when  the  copy  is  to  be  duplicated. 

copyiam  (kop'i-izm),  n.  l<copy  + -i»m.]  The 
practice  or  copying  or  imitating;  mere  imita- 
tion. [Rare.] 

MM.  liauchrrel,  Raj  on,  and  Brunei- llchalnca  have  In- 
terpreted  aonie  of  the  moat  difficult  amongst  the  later 
works  of  Turner  in  a  manner  which  recalls  them  vividly 
to  our  reeolleetlou,  which  is  for  Itetter  than  heavy,  unin- 
tclllgrnt  eiojyuow,  Uamrrlim,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  tit 

copyist  (kop'i-ist),  it.  [<  copy  +  -i*t,  after  F. 
eopute:  see  mpinl.)  A  copier;  a  transcriber; 
an  imitator:  specifically,  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  transcribe  documents  or  other  manu- 
script*. 

No  original  wrjter  ever  remained  so  unrivalled  by  une- 
nding «Wur.  a.  this  Slrtb^maater^^ritn^  ^  ^ 

copy-money  (kop'i-mun't), «. 
copy  or  copyright;  compensation 
work.  lionteell. 

The)  [papers  mi  electricity!  swelled  to  nquartu  volume, 
wbk-li  has  lia.1  Ave  olllli.iu,  and  coal  hllll  [the  pllblWier) 
llothllte  for  royst-unjlry.  A'rniiAflil,  AuUibloK.,  I.  'MU, 

copyopia  (kop-i-d'pi-tt),  it.  In  pathnl.,  fatigue 
or  weariness  of  vision ;  weakness  of  sight ;  co- 
popsis. 

copyright  (kop'i-rit),  it.  [<  C"/»y  +  rij?*f,  ".] 
reclusive  right  to  multiply  ami  to  dispose  of 
copies  of  an  intellect  mil  production  (/*rr»ie); 
the  right  which  the  law  affords  for  protecting 
the  produce  of  man's  intellectual  industry  from 
being  made  use  of  by  others  without  adequate 
recompense  to  him  (lSnmm  and  i/nrf/ry).  it  i»  a 
m'bt  iciveii  iiy  Uw  lor  a  limited  niimlarr  of  year*.  ii|»«in  ixt- 
tum  coiiditlona,  U*  the  ortuinatorof  n  Inn  ,k  or  other  wruiog. 
IKiiiitbnt,  sculpture  dr*l*u,  ph»totrni|ili.  iniuiral  ccimpo*l- 
tlori,  or  nimilar  profluction.  or  to  his  assLmee.  It  cirre. 
•ponds  to  the  palrM  of  an  ln»«ntk>«i.  In  the  United 
states  the  term  in  at  years,  with  tbe  |4tvlb««  of  renewal 

for  14  y.-irs.  In  Enittlind  it  Is  *•  years   or  the  period 

e!er^rri',irthe,u*ir^  -  in 


an  International 
author  residinit  in  one 
copyright  In  nub  other 
arrangement. 

copyright  (kop'i-rit),  r.  t.  To  secure  a  copy- 
right of,  as  a  book  or  play,  by  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law;  enter  for  copy- 
right. 

copweb  (kop'web),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialec- 
tal form  of  cvbtct  b. 

COQUO  (kok),  m.  [P.,  lit.  a  shell:  see  rvwH, 
rvwa/r-.]  A  small  bow  or  loop  of  ribbon  used 
in  decorative  trimming. 

coquelicot  <kok'li-ko),  n.  [Also  written  coqne- 
lieo;  F.  cwpjelicot,  formerly  eoaueticoa,  wild 
poppy:  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  color 
to  a  cock's  crest,  the  word  being  a  variant  of 
r.:,/Hrtin*i.  co</i«c/ico»,  cw/itrrico,  an  imitation  of 
the  cry  of  a  cock,  eockadoodle-doo:  see  rofi1.] 
Wild  JKippy;  corn -rose;  hence,  the  color  of 
wild  poppy ;  a  color  nearly  red,  or  red  mixed 
with  orange. 
COQUett,  <>.  and  a.  See  taekel*  and  aiquettr. 
coquet  (ko-kef),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coqutttrtt, 
ppr.  cvhy«'7ffnj(/.  [a  I>.  koktttrrrn  =  G.  com 
/rrca  =  Dan.  kokrttrrr  —  Sw.  kokrttrrtt,  (.  F.  cr>- 
i/nrltr,  coquet,  llirt,  orig.  swagger  or  strut  like 
a  cock,  <  i  of/»r  r.  a  little  cock,  hence  a  licau, 
fem.  coquette,  a  coquette,  as  adj.  coquettish: 
see  focaVf3,  ox/tifffr.]  I.  tranx.  To  attempt, 
out  of  vanity,  to  attract  the  notice,  admiration, 
or  love  of;  entertain  with  compliments  and 
amorous  flattery;  treat  with  an  appearance  of 
tendurness.  , 


coradu 

shells.    This  motive  of  decoration  waa  common 
in  the  Louis  XV.  style.    See  rococo. 
coquiUa-nttt  (ko-ku'ly|-nut),  n.    The  fruit  of 
the  palm  Attntea  Jumjcra,  one  of  the  cocoanut 
group,  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  not  is  a  or  4  inchva 

long,  oval,  of  a  rich  brown  color,  and  consists  of  a  very 
hard,  thick  shell  with  two  small  kernels  in  Uie  center. 
Hie  shell  la  exteiwUely  uteil  In  turnery,  and  eepeciall)  lor 
omauu-ntal  ends  for  uniiirella  handles.   See  yuu- 


The  physic-nut, 


You  ore  coquetting  m  mold  of  honour,  Sin/t. 

II.  tnfrriss.  1.  To  trifle  in  love;  act  the  lover 
vanity ;  endeavor  to  gain  admirers. 

Voang  ashes  pirouetted  down, 
Hence — 2. 


To  trifle,  In  general;  act 
or  decision. 

The  Prrni  h  affair  liad  drairgrd  on.  EUnoetb  had  eo- 
oiirfroi  with  It  aa  a  kltU  n  play,  with  a  ball. 

Proud.,  Hist.  Dig.,  Till, 

coquetoon  (kok-o-t»n'),  n.  An  antelope  of  west- 
ern Africa,  f  Vyi««/(»^*n*  rutilntu*.    I'.  L.  •SrrVjf/r. 

coquetry  (ko'ket-n),  ».;  pi.  coquetries  (-rii). 
[CF.  cmjucttcrie,  <  cotjufltr,  n  coouctte.]  KtTort 
to  attract  admiration,  notice,  or  love,  from  van- 

tenderness ;  trifling  in  love. 

Women  .  .  .  without  a  daah  of  rorwfrw. 

AMitm,  Spectator. 
Coouttry,  with  all  Ita  prauka  and  tensing*,  maktw  the 
aplce  to  your  ,llm^^7^^J],R',^>"^uu>(^ll1,^^ 

~  8yTL  See  IfirtatioN. 

Coquetta  Dark.  See  bark*. 

coquette  (ko-kef),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
cot/ttrf  (originally  applied  to  men  as  well  as  to 
women);  <  F.  coquette,  a  coquette,  a  flirt,  a  pert 
or  flippant  woman,  prop.  fem.  of  coytrrf,  a  beau, 
as  adj.  coquettish,  flirting,  lit.  a  little  cock :  see 
cnrOf8,  which  is  the  same  word  in  earlier  form.] 
I.  B.  1.  A  woman  who  endeavors  to  gain  tbe 
admiration  of  men;  a  vain,  selfish,  trifling  wo- 
man, who  endeavors  to  attract  admiration  and 
advances  in  love,  for  the  gratification  of  her 
vanity;  a  flirt;  a  jilt. 


LticlUl 
oi  Ilyi 
of  the 


Veuaticorum, 
of  Scllei  (Lon- 
nnniers.— Cor 


itude 
'  MynV 


A  cold,  vain  and  inl< 
tare  to  flirt  with  a  sue 
thnt  no  name 
!  thaw  Iter  ow  n  i< 


eated  eomrttt  ,  .  ,  whocotlld  Ven- 
raeiou  of  admirers  in  the  Just  con- 
which  she  might  kindle  in  them 
k         Macaulan.  Ulat.  Eng..  ail. 


Money  paitl  for 
tion  for  literary 


The  slight  eojyueffr,  she  cannot  love. 

T//in,vn>H,  Early  snnneta,  all. 

2.      A  group  of  crested  humming-birds,  of  the 
genus  l.ophtmi*  (which  see). 
Il.t  «■  Cotiuettish  ;  like  a  coquette. 

<V/ire<  and  Coy  at  once  l»er  Air, 
Both  study  d.  Ton^wrv,  Atuoret. 

He  waa  loat  week  pnalunlng  two  or  three  letters  which 
he  writ  in  his  youth  to  a  eoywcnv  lady, 

.Iddiaon,  Tlie  Man  of  the  Town. 

coquettish  (kn-ket'ish),  «.  K  cw/uettc  +  -is*.] 
Like  a  coquette ;  of  or  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  or  practising  coquetry. 

',  Tnoclt.  thnjilgh  Spain, 
e  mr  a  snare 
ii.  .  ,  ir 

Tennyon,  Maud.  vL 

( ItCi^sCot  lfila  li  i  f  la'tt/fa    It*  a  oocjuo 

coquillage  (F.  pron.  k6-ke-lv»r.h'>,  ».  [F.,  a 
sbell-ammal.  a  shell.  <  cm/niitr,  a  shell:  see  co- 
quillc,  encite*.  1  In  tlreorutivr  art.  an  imitation 
of  shells,  or  the  use  of  f< 


coqullle  (ko-kcT),  »,     [F.,  lit.  a  shell:  see 
corltc'.]   A  part  of  the  guard  of  a  sword-hilt. 
See  Ai/f  and  until. 
coquillo  (ko-kel'yo),  ».    [Sn.,  a  small  shell,  a 
cocoanut,  etc. :  see  cocJMe-'.J  Tl 
Jatropha  Curcat. 
coquimbitt)  fko-kim'bit),  n.    [<  Coquimbo  (see 
def.)  +  -i/c2.J    A  hydrous  sulphate  of  iron,  of 
a  w  hite  or  yellowish  color,  forming  beds  in  a 
tracbytic  rock  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo, 
Chill.    Also  called  rraifr  copperas. 
coquimbo  (kcv-kim'bo),  «.    [S.  Amer.]  The 
burrowing  owl  of  South  America,  Sprntyto  ctt- 
mcntaria.    See  Spentgto,  and  cut  under  otrl. 

(ko-ke'ntt),  n.  [<  Sp.  cot/ntta,  shell- 
_  pncral.  also  cockle,  dim.  <  L  concha,  a 
shell :  see  conch,  cocktc^A  A  rock  made  up  of 
f  ragmeuts  of  marine  shells,  slightly  consolidat- 
ed by  pressure  and  infiltrate*!  calcareous  mat- 
ter. Tlie  name  is  chlelly  applied  to  a  rock  of  this  kind 
occurring  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  and  used  to  soma 
ettent  aa  a  Utllding  material. 

coquito  (ko-ke'to),  m.  [Sp.,  a  small  cocoanut. 
dim.  of  coco,  cocoanut.]  The  Jubati  uptetabi- 
lin,  a  very  beautiful  palm  of  Chili,  allied  to  the 
cocoanut,  ami  growing  to  a  height  of  40  or  50 
feet.  It  bears  numerous  smalt  edible  nuts,  ami  the  nap, 
obtained  by  felling  the  trees,  is  lulled  to  a  sweet  sjrup, 
which,  under  the  name  of  palm  honey  Hr.iV/  dt  \*tlma\,  is 
highly  esteemed  In  Ihn  domestic  economy  of  the  Chiliaua. 

C0rl  (kfir),  ».    [L-  enr  (cord-)  =  Or. 
E.  heart:  see  corrl  and  Acnrf.]    The  heart,  in 
the  anatomical  sense;  the  physiologically  cen- 
tral organ  of  the  system  of  blood-vessels.— Cor 

CarOlL  ISU:  I»  cor  =  Y.  (Woo-f;  f'cir^^,  gen.  of  Ml.. 
rnrWiM,  I'hsrles)  (ill  aellte  (t>)  with  reference  to  Charles's 
Wain):  see  rWrt  and  cart. J  (»)  A  heart  made  of  silver 
or  gold,  sometimes  set  with  Jewels,  symholiring  tlie  heart 
of  King  Charles  I.  of  England,  It  was  worn  or  carried 
by  cnthuaiaaUc  ruyalleta.  (1>)  A  yellowish  star  of  tbe 
thin)  magnitude,  Mow  and  Milnd  the  tall  of  the  Great 
Hear,  designate*!  by  r'lfl 
but  treated  aa  a  eonate 
don,  17lu)and  byeorne 
Hydras  [U  (NLA  the  heart 
i/ystn*.  sen.  of  iVieim  t  a  star 
tho  southern  eonatellulou  Hy 
Cor  Leonls  !  I.  (M.  i.  the) 
feonie.  gen.  of  leo.  a  linn  :  see  lion],  another  na 
milna,  a  star  of  tlie  nnt  masmitude  In  the  <x 
Leo.  See  cut  under  Uo  -  Cor  Scorplonls  1 1- 
ot  Scorpio :  n<r  =  E.  iWrf  ;  »rof>noni.,  gen.  of 
a  sciirjdnfi,  the  constellation  Seorpiol.  anotlw 
Antarva,  a  star  of  the  nmt  matrnltmte  in  the  aoillacal  *^m- 
stellatlon  Scorpio.--  Cor  vlllosum  I N  L.,  villous  heart),  a 
heart  the  estemal  surface  of  which  is  made  rough  and 
Alirnqry  by  a  tierlcanlftic  flbrinoiu  cludation. 

COT^,  s.    See  corr*,  corps*. 

COI^t,  ».    [Origin  obscure.]    A  kind  of  fish. 
A  salmon,  cor,  or  chrcvln, 

tt'tll  feed  too  sU  or  seven. 

6.  Jonnm.  The  Honour  of  Wales. 
C0T*<k6r),  n.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  and  Phenieian 
oil-measure,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  96  United 
States  (old  wine)  gallons.  The  cor  (translated 
mmimre)  is  mentioned  in  Luke  xvi.  7  as  a  dry 
measure.    Also  cTior. 

Concerning  the  ordinance  of  oil,  the  l*ath  of  OIL  ye  shall 
idler  tlie  tenth  part  of  a  Uith  out  of  the  enr  which  is  sn 
homer  of  ten  hnths.  Krek.  ilv,  14. 

COT-.  Assimilated  form  of  font-,  con-,  before  r. 
See  com-. 

Cor.    An  abbreviation  of  Corinthian*. 
COra,  ».    See  corah. 

Coracacromial  (kor'ak-a-kro'roi-al),  a.  Same 
as  itntiot-4irriimial. 

Coracla  (k.Vra'si  ii),  n.  [XL.  (Brisson,  1760). 
<  Or.  »<V«j.;.  a  raven,  a  crow:  see  forax.~\  A 
genus  of  corvine  birds,  including  the  chough 
or  red-legged  crow,  f.  aracnlu»,  usually  called 
I'yrrhocorax  or  rregilus  graculwi.    See  cut  ua- 

coracias  (ko-ra'si-as),  n.  [Or.  styxtaioc,  a  kind 
of  nivcti  or  crow.  <  annaf  (m.;««-|,  a  raven,  a 
crow:  see  C<nw.]  It.  An  Aristotelian  name 
of  some  bird  described  ns  being  like  a  crow  and 
red-billeil:  either  the  red-legci-d  chough,  /'yr- 
rhocoraj-  groculnn,  or  the  alpine,  alpinuf. — 
2.  [rvi/i.l"  [NL.l  In  modern  ornilh. :  («t)  Same 
as  Coraria.  fieillot,  1H18.  (b)  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Cnracitdir.  containing  the  true 
rollers,  such  ns  Corarias  garrula  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  other  siiecies]  not  related  to  crows, 
nor  even  of  tho  same  order  of  birds.    See  rofVer. 
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Ooradlds  (kor-a-si'i-de),  n.  },t.  (XL.,  <  Cora- 
eta*,  '2(b),  +  -idar.]  A  family  of  picarian  birds, 
non-paaseriue  and  not  related  to  the  crows,  be- 
longing to  the  group  of  ooocygomorphs,  and 
typified  by  the  genus  Coracia*.  It  contain*  th* 
forms  known  as  rollers,  of  the  gtfivrn  Cfneitu,  Kurydo. 
m.ik,  //yf  *wnu,  Rrnchyytmcuu,  AUlornU,  and  fjeoin- 
attrM,  at  Africa,  Axis,  and  Europe.  The  ('•••raciittit  are 
rhwiroslral,  and  related  (41  Uie  hrviadbilbi,  todies,  ami  tuoi- 
mota.  The  term  liaa  sometime*  been  made  to  cover  an  as- 
semblage uf  all  thcae  bird*  together,  hut  la  now  definitely 
rostrlcted  a*  above.  Also  wrltum  CWaewf,*,  ('ontewiduv, 
CoriaeoiifulVr. 

Coraciina  (ko-ras-i-i'ne),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cora- 
das,  'i  (b),  +  -iuor.]  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  Coraciidit,  distinguishing  the  rollers  proper 
(of  the  genera  I'oracta*  and  Eurytlomu*)  from 
the  isolated  Madagasoan  forms  of  the  genera 
1  and  Brachupterariat,  which  roapei 


tively  represent  other  subfamilies.  (I.  It.  drat). 
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And,  aa  a  r«n*r*>  that  bravea 

On  Vaga's  breast  the  fretful  wave*. 

Tula  ahell  upon  the  deep  would  swlru. 

M'onieieurrA,  Mind  Highland  Hot. 

COT aco- acromial  (kor'a-kd-a-krd'mi-al),  (i.  [< 
coraco{id)  +  acromion  +  -al.]  In  anal.,  per- 
taining to  the  coracoid  and  the  acromion.  Also 

rorMcvteromia/.— Ooraoo-acromlal  ligament,  a  stout 
ligament  which  connect*  the  acromion  with  the  coracoid, 
and  la  ime  of  the  acccaaory  structures  which  defend  the 
shoulder  Joint. 

coracobrachial  (kor'a-kd-bra'ki-al),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  ooracttbrachiaUt,  a,  v.]  I.  a.  In  anat., 
pertaining  to  the  coraeoid  and  the  braehimn  or 
upper  arm,  or  to  the  humerus:  applied  to  the 
eoracobraehialis. 
TX.  ».  The  coracobrachial!*. 

coracobrachialig  (kor'a-ko-brak-i-a'lia),  a. 
used  as  n. ;  pi.  coracobrachialcs  (-lez).  [NL.,  < 
coracoides,  coracoid,  +  L.  brachmm,  arm :  see 
o»rwo«<f  and  brachial.]  A  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  coracoid  in  common  with  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
•haft  of  the  humerus.  Its  inner  border  forms  for 
some  distance  the  aurgical  guide  to  the  brachial  artery ; 
lla  action  leuda  to  extend  the  upper  arm.  See  rut  under 
muteU. 

coracoclavicular  (kor'a-kd-kla-vik'ii-lar).  a. 
[<  coraco(id)  +  elaricula  +  -ar3.]  In  ami'..,  per- 
taining to  the  coracoid  and  the  claricle  Cora- 

COClayicular  ligament,  a  strong  flbroii*  Imnd  paaaing 
Itelweeii  and  binding  together  the  clavicle  and  the  eora- 
rnid.  It  ia  dlrlded  into  two  portions,  called  from  their 
shape  .-'<oo«f  and  Impezvid. 

COracocostal  (kor'a-kS-koa'tal),  a.    Same  as 


Coraciuar,  Coraciana,  Coraciana, 
ditto?.    See  cut  under  Coracia*. 
Ooradnat  (kor-a-ai'n|),  n.  [NL.(Vieillot,  1816). 

<  L.  corax  (corac-),  a  faren,  crow :  see  Coral  and 
coracixc.  ]  A  genus  name  under  which  Vieiilot 
grouped  a  number  of  heterogeneous  species  of 
birds,  including  certain  fruit-crows  of  South 
America  with  some  carnpophagino  forms  of  the 
did  world.  It  has  been  applied  by  other  authors  to  sun- 
dry species  of  norinnoaVriswr,  Cnmptpkaffider,  etc.  The 
type  was  OvmmnlerHt fatidit*. 

OoracinjeM  (kor-a-ki'n«), n. pi.  [NL., <  L.rwrn*- 
(corac-),  a  raveii;  erow,  +  -intr.  Cf.  Coracina 
and  coracinc .]  A  term  applied  by  Swainson  in 
1831  to  the  South  American  fruit-crows,  of  the 
aubfamily  Cymnrnkrina!  of  the  family  Cotinaida. 
Also  CwraoMiW. 

0oracin«2  (kor-a-si'n*),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  (VrrociiMtr. 

coracute't  (kur'a-sin),  a.  f<  L.  fwrjcinuji,  <  fir. 
aufxturor,  also  KOfwuivc,  a  fistt  like  a  perch,  found 
in  the  Nile,  so  called  from  ita  black  color  (cf. 
Kupattivoc,  a  young  raven),  (  f&paxivot;,  adj.,  like  a 
raven,  <  nAfxi^  (sxum*-),  a  raven:  aee  t'ornx.J  A 
fish  anciently  called  coraciaaur,  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  f'Aromis  chromis,  a  species  of  the 
fatnilv  Pomaecntrida>.  By  the  older  authors  It  was 
Identified  with  the  .<iei.s-»a  1*  CorcsHO  usaora  or  »ijrnt  or 
with  the  CmbriKa  eirrAeaa. 
The  (olden-headed  eoraetaw  out  of  Kcynt. 

Middlrtm,  (lame  at  Chess,  r.  a. 

cor aclne  - 1 ,  a.  [<  L.  coracin tu,  <  Or.  «opa«n>c,  like 
a  raven,  raven-black,  <  xn/wif  (wpa*-),  a  raven: 
see  '  '.trn.r,  |    Black ;  raven-black. 

CoracininaBt  (ko-ras-i-ni'no),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
CofweisMrl.    tkmapartc,  1837 ;  f'«f»n»i>,  1847. 

coradold  (ko-raa'l-oid),  a.  f<  Coracia*  +  -ouf.] 
Roller-like:  specifically,  related  to  tie  f  '«ra- 
ciMsr,  or  belonging  to  trie  Coracioidca. 

OoracioidJMB  (ko-raK-i-oi'd^-e),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coracia*  +  -wiuVrr.]  A  su|>erfamily  of  birds,  in- 
cluding the  familion  Slni („,  uiUinliT.  Pndaraula, 
Caprimutgidw,  Coraciida>,  and  LtpUnomatuitr , 
or  the  oil-  birds,  podargues,  goatauckera,  rollers, 
and  kimmboa.    See  coracioid. 

Coracirofrtres  (ko-ras-i-ros'trei),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  L.  corax  (corae-),  a  raven,  crow  (see  C'orojr),  + 
rostrum,  beak.  J  A  general  name  of  the  corvine 
birds,  considered  as  an 
order  of  Vamcrc*.  A. 


E.  Brchm. 
coracia  fkorVkl  1,  «.  [< 
W.  conctjl,  also  ctcrrgl,  a 
coracle,  <  corvij,  cwrvg, 
a  frame,  carcass,  boat, 
=  Ir.  euraehan,  a  skiff : 
see  eurrach.]  A  fisher- 
man's boat  used  in 
Wales  and  on  many 
parts  of  the  Irish 
coast,  made  by  covering 
a  wicker  frame  with 
leather  or  oil-cloth;  a 
kind  of  bull-boat.  Also 


coracohumeralfkor'a-ko-hu'me-ral),  a.  [< 

eoraco(id)  +  hunicru*'^  -at.]  In  a  nail,  pertain- 
ing to  the  coracoid  and  the  humerus,  coraco- 
humeral  ligament,  a  fibrous  band  whlrli  tonus  a  part  of 
the  capsular  licaiuent  of  the  ahouWer-Jirint. 
coracoid  (kor'a-knid),  a.  and  a.  [<  NL,  cora- 
coidet,  coracoideu*,  <  Gr.  napaxotMK,  like  a  raven 
or  crow,  <  a-jooj  {lapa*-),  a  raven  or  erow  (see 
Civrax).  +  elAoc,  form.]  L  a.  1.  Shaped  like  a 
crow's  beak.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  coracoid; 
connected  with  the  coracoid:  as,  the  coracoid 
ligament.  Coracoid  bone.  Same  aa  II  Coracoid 
fontanells,  a  space  or  vacuity  Iwtween  or  ainoria  sereral 
coracoid  elesnenta,  as  In  batrachlana— Coracoid  pro- 
oesa^  tbe  coracoid  of  a  mammal  alMive  a  monotreme. 

II.  n.  The  distal  or  ventral  element  of  the 
scapular  arch,  extending  from  the  scapula  to 
or  toward  the  sternum,  of  whatever  size,  shape, 
or  position :  so  named  from  the  fact  that  in 
adult  man  it  somewhat  resembles  tbe  beak  of  a 
erow  in  site  and  shape.  See  cut  under  scapula. 
In  reptiles,  birds,  and  nionotreiualoua  mammals  tbe  c.ra- 
cuid  la  a  comparatively  law.  dialinct,  and  independent 
bone,  articulated  at  one  end  with  the  shoulder  blade  and 
at  tbe  other  with  Ibe  sternum.  (See-  cuts  under  Aypocf  i- 
iSium  and  }**tor»i.)  In  all  mammals  above  the  mono. 
tremea  It  Is  much  reduced,  becoming  a  mere  nrtK*ess  of 
the  scapula,  firmly  ankjloacd  therewith  and  having  no 
cosinectlon  with  tlse  sternum,  Itut  nomuttly  having  an  In- 
dependent  center  of  oastttcation.  In  amplilblans  the  cora- 
coid variea  In  condition  and  relatlona,  but  when  present 
conforms  to  the  altove  deAnltlon.  In  balrachlans  tbe 
coracoid  la  divided  by  a  larve  mendtranoiis  space  or  fon- 
tanel Into  a  coracoid  proper,  which  lies  In-hind  IhU  tjmuv, 
a  [•ursUieutlycartllaglivostseplcoraci'lii,  which  bounds  the 
space  internally,  and  aprccoracobl  in  front  of  It,  In  tlahna 
the  term  conreooi  has  been  applied  to  several  dilfcrent 
parte,  on  tbe  assumption  of  their  bomolotty  with  the  cora 
cold  of  tbe  higher  rertebratea  (aee  cut  under  sraoaifororn. 
cowf)t  <m)  hv  Ttivler  and  Ilia  fidtowers,  to  the  teleoleni- 
r«iral ;  (a)  by  Owen  ami  others,  to  the  preacapula :  (r)  by 
■■arker  and  other  lata  writers,  t..  ti  e  l.>p».,ra>-<>M . 
]yy  OU],  to  the  inner  cartilage  of  the  scapular  arch  and 
the  nonea  into  which  it  is  disintegrated  in  the  higher 
ftabea.  See  these  names,  and  also  ecfoeorweead,  epieora- 
couf.  AyiieccorACVHf,  orrcorociiu/,  yroevracoki. 

coracoidal  ( kor  -  a  -  koi '  dal ),  a.  [<  coracoid  + 
-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  tie  coracoid. 

coracoideog  (kor-a-koi'de-us),  a.  used  as  «.; 
pi.  coraeoidci  (-!).'  [NL. :  see  eoracoid.J  The 
coracobrachial  muscle. 

C0racoiliafldibular(kor'a-k6-man-dib'u-l!lr),n. 
[<  evractHul)  +  mandibitla  +  -ar*.]  In  anal., 
pertaining  to  the  coracoid  bono  and  the  mandi- 
ble or  lower  jaw-bone :  as,  a  oracomandilmlar 
mojtcle. 

coracomandibularls  ( kor' u-ko- m an  -tl i b- \) -1  ti ' - 

ris),  a.  used  as  «.;  jd.  rwacoi«iarfdifcuI«re»(-rek). 
[NL. :  see  coracomandibular .]  A  coracoman- 
dibular  muscle  of  some  animals,  aa  sharks, 
arising  from  the  pectoral  arch,  and  inserted 
into  the  lower  taw. 
coracomorph  ikor'a-ko-morf),  «.    One  of  the 

I'oracomorpha ;  a  crow  form. 
Coracomorph*  (kor'a-ko-m6r'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Huxley.  18157).  <  (Jr. "supnf  (m>,kia-),  a  raven,  a 
crow,  +  /JtyiO'i.  form.]  One  of  two  great  groups 
of  birds  (Ci/ptrlnmorpka-  being  the  other)  into 
which  Huxley  divided  his  Jioithognalha:  It  e«. 
to  the  " 


i  of  a  coracoid  and 


coral 

trritut  divested  of  certain  nun  conformable  types,  to  the 
rufisrrrs  of  Suiidevall,  and  to  the  /J«t«er-M  of  most  modem 
authors.  It  Is  an  Immense  aaaembbkge,  containing  a  ma- 
jority of  all  blrda.  They  exhibit  the  typical  passerine 
structure,  or  the  "crow  form."  Their  technical  charac- 
ters arc;  an  a^thagnathoua  palate ;  no  basipterygold  pro. 
cesses;  a  forked  manubrium  sterol ;  tbe  sternum  single 
notched  behind  and  with  short  costlfeMna  exteul  (with 
few  exceptions!:  usually  a  hypoclldtum :  an  accessory 
scapulohumeral  bone  :  a  mobile  Insistent  bsllui  directed 
backward  :  a  normal  ratio  of  digital  phalanges  is,  3,  4.  f>): 
one  carotid,  the  loft ;  a  syrinx  presenting  every  degree  of 
complexity;  a  nude  oil-gland  ;  ami  afterahafted  plumage. 

s±o-^:rn^  aSdS 

the  oilier  all  tike  real.   See  /'oaseras. 

coracomorphic  ( kor'<t-kit-mor'flk),  a.  [<  Cora- 
comorplta)  +  •»>.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Coracotaor/jNir. 

coracopectoral  (kor'a-ko-pek'to-ral),  a.  In 
anat.,  connected  with  or  connecting  the  cora- 
coid and  the  thorax :  aa,  a  coracopectoral  mus- 
cle. 

coracopectoralis  (kor'a-ko-pek-to-ra'lis),  a. 
used  as  a. ;  pi.  coracoprrtoralr*  (-lex).  (NL. ; 
as  corticw(irf)  +  pectoral.]  Tbe  leaser  pectoral 
muscle,  or  pcctoralis  minor,  arising  from  the 
front  of  the  cheat,  and  inserted  into  the  cora- 
coid. Cone*. 

coraco-procoracoid  (kor'a-ko-pro-kor'a-koid), 
a.  [<  coraco(id)  +  proeoracwtrf.J  Pertaining  to 
the  coraeoid  and  the  proeoraeoid :  as,  a  coraco- 
procoracoid  symphyseal  ligament. 

coracogcapnlar  (kor'a-ko-skap'u-llir),  a.  and  n. 
[<  eoraco(id)  +  scapular.]  L  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  coracoid  and  the  scapula.— S. 
Consisting  of  a  coracoid  and  a  scapula. 

The  pectoral  arch  fof  an  oaaeoiu  ftslil  always  consists  of 
a  primarily  cartilaginous  eoraeo.aca;.W..-  /  portiiMi  —  which 
usually  caudAea  In  two  pieces,  a  coracoid  below,  and  a 
scapula  above  —  and  of  sundry  membrane  burses. 

ii AuaL  Vert.,  p.  1ST. 

OOTaCOSCapUlar  angle,  in  cm  if  A  .  the  inclination  of  the 
axes  uf  the  coramld  arid  of  tile  scapula  toward  each  other. 
It  Is  normally  lee*  than  tar.  aa  In  nearly  all  lards,  hut  In 
the  ratlte  blnis  approaches  ISO",  thus  altordlng  one  of  the 
strong  dlagmwuc  marks  of  fbtfifi*  as  compared  with  Can- 

attr      CoraCOacsetilsr  fnrneif 

II.  «.  That  ' 
a  scapula. 

Cartilages  which  are  placed  side  by  side  and  articulate 
with  the  eerac^-scw yutttr.        Huxtry.  Anat-  Vert.,  p.  13a. 

Also  tcapuloeoracotd. 

coracosteal  (kor-a-koa'te-al),  a.  [<  coracotteon 
+  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe  coracostea:  aa, 
a  eoracoateal  ossification . 

coracosteon  (kor-a-kos'te-on),  n.  [NL,  <  Gr. 
xnyxzc  (Kooax-),  a  raven,  +  ocuov,  bone.]  In  or- 
villi.,  a  separate  ossification  of  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone,  in  relation  with  the  coracoid:  a 
term  correlated  with  lophoslcon,  j.ir urottron, 
metiuiUon,  and  wroWeori.  Porter. 

coracovertebral  (kor'a-ko-ver'tA-bral),  a.  [< 
coraco(id)  +  eertebra  +  -al,]  Belonging  to  the 
coracoid  bone  and  tbe  vertebrae :  applied  to  that 
angle  of  tbe  scapula  which  is  formed  by  ita 
coracoid  and  vertebral  borders,  in  man  the'poa- 
tero-superior  angle. 

coradicate  (kd-rad'i-kat),  a, 
cafe,  a.]    In  philol.,  of  the  same  : 
same  ultimate  origin.  Airaf. 

coraget,  ".  and  r.  An  obsolete  form  of  courage. 

corah,  cora  (kd'rjl),  n.  [<.  Hind.  Wd,  new. 
plain  (as  silk  undyed).]  An  India-pattern  silk 
handkerchief,  corab  silk,  a  light  washable  silk  from 
the  Eaal  Indies,  id  creamy  whlte  color. 

OoraVhlarat  (ko'ra-ixm),  n.  [<  Corah,  Korah  (LL. 
Core),  mentioned  in  Num.  xvi.  1.  etc.,  +  -um.] 
A  factious,  contentious,  or  rel>eliious  spirit :  in 
allusion  to  the  factious  action  of  Corah  aud 
bis  eorapanv  as  recounted  in  Numbers  xvi. 
[Rare.] 

There  are  some,  not  thoughtless  |iersona  who.  In  nu- 
merating the  troublesome  anil  scandalous  things  tliat  have 
disturbed  us  In  our  New. English  wilderness,  have  com* 
plained  of  a  crime  which  the)  have  distinguished  by  live 
of  ftirsutom,  or  that  litigious  and  levelling  spirit 
has  Itccn  leavened. 
C.  JfalAer,  Mag.  ilirU ,  rll.  L 

coral  (kor'al),  it.  and  <i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
rorall,  corral,  corrall,  <  ME.  coral,  <  OF.  coral, 
F.  coral,  corail  =  Pr.  coralh  =  8p.  Pg.  coral  = 
It.  corallo  as  D.  toraal  —  U.  toralle  =  Dan.  toral 
=  Sw.  torall  =  OBulg.  koralaa  =  Sen*,  kraliufr.h, 
transit  as  Pol.  flora/  =  Kusg.  avwufUs,  torall u, 
dial,  trali,  =  Lith.  toralus,  tartlti*=  Lett,  trtle 
=  Hung,  'fcstars*,  Wari*,  <  LL.  corallum  (NL. 
cnraUium),  L.  coralliu*,  prop,  coralium,  curaliutu. 
<  Gr.  nopiusiov,  Ionic  aoruu/ioi-.  coral,  esp.  red 
roral;  ult.  origin  uncertain.]  I.  n.  1.  A  general 
term  for  the  hard  calcareous  skeleton  secreted 
by  the 
portal 


[<  co-1  +  radi- 
me  root;  of  the 


coclentcrate  polyps  for  their  i 
habitation  (polyptdom).  The  coral 
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ducing  xnopbytra  are  usually  compound  anlmala,  youag 
buds  sprouting  (ram  the  body  of  the  parent  polyp  kiwi 
remaining  connected  with  It  ud  the  same  spot  even  niter 
it  Is  dead :  so  thai  a  piece  of  coral  may  In*  rcgardc-d  aa 
the  alHMte  either  of  one  compound  animal  or  of  a  mul- 
titude of  IndtvhliiaU.  The  coralline  structure  sometimes 
branches  like  a  shrub,  sometimes  spreads  like  a  (an.  or 
aaaunies  the  appearance  of  a  brain,  a  dower,  a  mushroom, 
etc..  (Sec  cut  under  hrain-<oraI. )  These  structures  some- 
llmes.  as  In  the  I'aciuc  and  southern  parts  of  the  In- 
dian  ocean,  form  reefs  from  30  yards  to  several  miles  in 
breadth,  riteildlng  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coasts, 
and  al»>  tlie  peculiar  coral  Islaml*  known  aa  *i<Ma.  (See 
afoff.)  The  more  atwndiuit  rccf-biiihters,  at  tlie  more 


■crisis!  ing <>i a  branch  or  amoot u 
attached,  and  usually  with  the 
I  bells  and  n" 

111  be  thy  nurse,  and  get  a  MS 
And  a  fine  ring  of  hella. 

Btau.  and  tl 
ne's  com/  next  It  grew, 
I  the  whistle  Mew. 
r-pt,  K.  of  the  I.,  v-  OS. 

3.  The  unimnregnated  roe  or  *KK»  of  the  lob- 
ster, which  when  boiled  assume  the  appearance 
of  coral. —  4.  A  fleshy-leafed  crassulaceous 
house-plant,  llocheet  eoecinca,  native  of  South 
Africa,  bearing  bright-scarlet  flowers — Black 
coral,  sclnrobaalc  coral  of  the  family  .t»fi/wrMuf*r. 
Blue  coral,  a  coral  of  the  family  Httwporidir,  //rfioiKira, 
etrrvlm,  occurrlnir  in  many  of  the  coral  reef*  of  the  Pacific 
iKx-aD.  —  Cup-ooral  («)  A  rural  of  the  family  <VurI.oj.M- 
M>r.  rM  Hum*  as  roru/f  ov,  s.  -  Eporoae.  perforate,  ru- 
gose, tabulate,  tubulose  coral.  Sec  Kporosa.  I'erfa. 
rata,  ItHimM.  Tabutata.Tttbut<*a.    Mlllcpore  COraL  Sec 

ll   mi n',. j. *  i/. ,'iv>., r.    Mushroom  coral,  rural 

of  the  family  fVxjn'iifcr.  -  Organ  coral,  organ-pipe 
coral,  tubiponiceuiia  coral:  coral  of  Hie  family  i*«Ais» 
ri-ltr.  -Ptok  coral,  a  variety  of  rod  coral,  nm-d  for 
ortuunrltta  —Red  coral, '*<" ao* m^mw,  an  important 
genu*  of  *. lerohuslc  corals  belonging  to  the  order  Airy* 
ndrMi,  the  |»dyps  iionsesaing  eight  fringed  tentacles,  lied 
corn!  is  highly  valued  for  ll»u  mHouimiiire  of  Jewelry.  n:id 
is  obtained  from  the  cassia  of  Sicily.  Italy,  and  . 
of  the  Modlwrraneait.  Heo  rut  under  Coi 
COISi,  "iral  of  the  famllv  .t»rr<riiiir. 

II.  a.  1.  Madeof  coral;  consist  ing  of  coral; 
coralline :  as,  a  coral  ornament:  a  cr.ni/  reef. 
—  2.  Making  coral :  eoralligcnoiis :  its,  a  ami 
polyp.— 3.  Containing  coral;  eontled;  eoral- 
lifi  ixms:  us,  u  rural  grove. —  4.  Hesemliling 
coral ;  especially,  of  the  color  of  commercial 
corstl;  pinkish -rod ;  nil:  specifically,  in  her., 
useil  of  that  color  when  described  in  blazoning 
a  noblpinnu's  escutcheon  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  precious  stones.    Bee  blazon,  2. 

Forth  Irwu  her  Coral  Ups  such  Folly  broke. 

CWrrriv,  Lestila. 

In  ancient  times  the  Juggler,  when  he  tlireir  off  his 
mantle,  appeared  in  a  tight  scarlet  or  eoruf  drcas.  Bmrrr. 

Coral  bean.  See  f-.<„t  -Coral  Insect,  a  coral  polyp: 
one  of  the  Individual  animals  a  colony  of  which  makes  a 
coral  polypidom :  a  {Ntputar  designation,  now  avoided  by 
careful  writers,  the  animal  not  India  an  "  Insect, "—  Coral 
",  an  island  the  formation  of  which  Is  due  to  the 
3  of  coral  bv  polyua  See  uf  uf/.  —  Coral  lacquer. 
;  ornamental  Witk  In  which  the  surface  Is  carvel 
.  of  a  rod  larger,  which  U  apnlied.upoo  a 


t-  S*-»  »*rt  Cor»1 1  G*rfim(4  ttaif.'tMm].  a.  M>i>lr«pore  Cfr.il  | \l+dr** 
>»»  ***+it**mii \.    J.  MiMaaTOoit.  Curshl  iAmm/u  Jrmfmf*  t. 

tnnHerate  drpths.  are  the  madnrwtrf  *.  ■hft4nr.iL>,  poritn, 
mhI  iiit  M-Klrine*,  aoil,  atdvpihtof  frtim  15  to*)  CaUKiUH,  tlw 
millepum  and  •wtuoporv*  —  the  trml  flfM  uf  curel-tto- 
vvit'iiflftrfit  thilt  lying  t»twr*fi  low  water  atwl  20  (alhonu. 
«'<  :»]  U  nearly  a  pur*  cmldam  cmrtH>nate,  mUnt  with  more 
or  lent  horny  or  grUtinous  matter.  Tb«  fine  red  coral  o( 
iH>cin»erce,  much  used  (ur  umamenta,  in  a  bcI«pjIj**.c  curat; 
In  appearance  auinewliat  rvaemMltiK  a  tree  deprived  of  IU 
le-avr*  and  twig*.  It  la  found  chiefly  In  Uir  Uedlt^muiran. 
whom  •vvrral  coral  foherfe*  entU.  aa  off  the  eoataa  of 
Prort'noe,  Sardinia,  et*\  Hre  l'uralt.$rnat  C^aUium,  Mo- 
tor  alia,  Stlerabas*n%t  Scifrodrrmata. 

2.  A  child'*  toy,  oon*i*tingof  *  branch  of  smooth 
<!ort\l  with  o>  riiifif  n 

addition  of  small  bells  and  a  whiaUe.' 

cssntf  for  thee, 

The  Captain,  ill.  i. 
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curved  lamellar  variety  of  hepatic  cinnabar  from  Mrla, 
t'amhda.  —  Coral  reef,  a  reef  of  coral.  See  I.,  l,  Coral 
aboemaker,  a  fish  of  the  family  Truthutidtr  and  ttemu 
TeirtAi's  or  -i •iiMfAwrMS,  liviiifi  in  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
Seychelles. 

coral-berry  (kor'al-her'i),  n.  The  Si/mpl.ori- 
carftos  rulgarin,  a  shrub  resembling  the  snow- 
berry,  but  havinc  the  berries  dark-red  and 
clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

COraled,  COralled  (kor'ald),  a.  [<  rwraf  +  -r<f2.] 
l''urmshe<l  with  coral ;  covered  with  coral. 

coral-fish  t  kor'al-flsh ),  n.  1 .  A  fish  of  the  fami- 
ly C*<r/o«/</nfM/<c.— 2.  Afiah  of  the  family  I'oma- 
crnlriilir. 

corallacoona  (kor-a-la'shius),  a.  [<  oval  (LL. 
corallum)  +  -rimmii.]  Belouirinir  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  coral. 

Oorallarla  (kor-a-la'ri-S),  ».  /»/.  p«L.,  <  LI*, 
romicttw,  coral  (see  rora'l),  +  -aria.  J  A  former 
name  of  coral  polyps  and  some  other  actino- 
zoans :  a  looBe  synonvm  of  Coralligma,  or  oven 
of  Actinocua. 

coralled,  ^f.    &ee  rornlrd. 

coralliferons  (kor-*-lif'e-ni«),  a.  [<  LL.  coral- 
turn,  coral  (eco  eoraf).  +  I t.ferre  =  E.  6e<rrl.  Cf . 
corallitffrinut.]  Containing  or  bearing  coral; 
producing  coral.  Also  coralligerous. 
cora lliform  (ko-ral'i-fdnn),  a.'  ,[<  LL.  coral- 
lum, coral  (see  coral),  +  L.  /orma,  form.]  Ke- 
sembluur  coral  in  structure  or  shape. 
Coralligena  (kor-a-lij'e-nA).  t>. pi.  [XL.,  ncut. 
pi.  of  coralligmtui":  t*w  eofatliiFMotw!)  In  some 
svBtcms  of  classification,  one  of  the  primary  di- 
\isions  of  the  Acti»o;<ta,  tho  other  being  the 
f  'tcnophora.  The  month  always  haa  one  or  more  cir- 
rleta  uf  tentacles,  slender  and  conical,  or  abort,  broad, 
and  fimbriated.  The  eotrrurcrle  la  divided  into  «,  -. 
or  more  lnlertneaetiteric  chambers  rummunkatimi  with 
cavities)  in  the  tentacles ;  the  meaenterim  are-  thin  and 
membranoiia,  each  ending  ahorally  In  a  free  cdtca.  often 
thickened  and  foldcil,  looking  toward  the  center  of  the 
axial  chamber ;  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  body  baa  no  lance 
paddle  like  dlla.  Moat  CWttf/.ov/wi  are  fiiud  and  may  (Itc 
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OoralllldK  (kor-a-ll'i-tle),  «.  pi.  [NIa,  <  <  araU 
Hum  +  -iWrr.J  A  family  of  eorals,  represented 
by  the  (tonus  Corallium,  containing  the  well- 
known  red  coral  of  commerce,  I '.  rtibrum.  There 
la  a  hard  hotnusct-nemn  sclcroliaafc  ails,  on  which  the 
value  uf  the  coral  tlrjienda.  There  are  elirht  plunately 
frlrufeil  tentacles  and  other  characters  separating  the  fam- 
ily so  widely  from  roost  coral*  that  it  does  not  belonst  to 
the  aame  order,  but  to  the  alcyonatian  or  «K  toe  or  si  tine 
division  of  the  Coruf/weisn,  many  of  which  are  not  cor- 
alligeiious :  ami  Its  altltdliea  are  with  the  ironronlarruua 
wilyiie.  as  tlK'  wa  fans,  etc.   See  Corn/fiirisi.  Cor  iUi<r*na. 

CoraHiinte  (kor'a-li-i'ne),  n.  p/.  [NL.,  <  Co- 
raUinm  +  -r'sor.J  The  Voralliida-  regarded  as  a 
subfamily  of  Gurgoniutir.    J.  l>.  Iktna,  1846. 

Corallimorphlde  (kor'o-li-m6r'fi-de), s.  pi. 
[NL. ,  <  LjimlUmorplm  +  '-<</>.  ]  A  family  of  hcx- 
amerous-fcfinio"-,  with  a  double  corona  of  tenta- 
cles, a  corona  of  marginal  principal  tentacles 
and  a  corona  of  Intermediate  accessory  teuta- 

cles.  The  aepla  are  slightly  differentiated,  and  are  all 
furnished  w  Ith  reproductive  organs.  The  muscular  system 
is  weak  In  all  jsarta  of  the  body,  and  titer*  Is  no  circular 

Corallimorphns  (kor'a-li-mdr'fus),  «.  [XL. 
(Moeely,  1H(") ;  prop.  CorallUimarphHt ;  <  Gr.  «°- 
pa'/'/Aoi;  coral  (see  coral),  +  (mfW,  form.]  Tho 
typical  genus  of  the  family  t  'orallimorphidir. 

corallin,  »•    See  coralline,' 2. 

Coralllna  (kor-s-li'nri),  w.  [XL.,  fem.  of  LL. 
cvrallintu :  see  coralCine.']  A  genu 
ous  alga>,  with  erect  fili- 
form articulated  fronds 
and  opposite  branches. 
There  are  over  30  species,  most- 
ly tropical,  Hie  moat  coiuiism 
speclea,  C  oArtno/u,  ranging 
far  northward.  It  grows  every- 
where within  tide-mark,  and 
forma  an  object  of  great  beauty 
in  ruck- pools,  from  Ita  graceful 
structure  and  beautiful  rose-col- 
ored or  purple  hue*. 

Corallinaceas  (kor'a-li- 


,  V<*rk»  <-4  ft  fruetl,  ftbeut 
c«f  ■  tn-aUKh,  factutiif 

C«|)tAarl«    AVIxi  Chi 

dlrtftlij,  etp 


r  .  .|,t>.  .V.n.  ,  -li-     u  's-.vai.    Ilvt  lr  1 
•  Itll  Int.  t/f  UlC  saMtb^.w  -sl*  Ifi 


KM  rnr^l.sf  tommrr'-a*. t, 

<af  rX  VLkt-4.>sUl>.         f  f  \* 

kiiariluti^allT  -arj'l  UwfU)  t 

Mctlu>.  u«ft-nu.eir: 

A,  A.  tt*=s^«rc  ut»t  .iTt«jlist*c,  with  uW|i  lofu-ltrOinil  t  i^>H,  /.  /, 
*i>l  •n.prrf.ti.il  irrc^iiUr  rctKuUUcii  ujuli,  A  ft.  P.  tl»^1  a«t.  uT  Lbc 
r.sml.  arlth   asa^.tn.lia-tl  ^tnnvajn,  f,  atnamtn";  *.«  ihc  lufifituJin j! 

a*oi>H  Of  pulTP.  »i'h  f »(«n'l*i'l  tcnUflrv  *. 


Iiifct-M*  edve  ;  /,  ■♦-eWfirr**- 

u|i,  !h«-  t4?t.Li  Ira,  J,  *-.lii1f -»ti  la'O  the  in- 
i.  iVainoMri  wlfiM  of  Ihc  cup i  #,  part  <4 1&« 
(<  Iti'"*  <an**n  >(.*■  ^ur«:ii>xn  \%  pn>- 

IVlUe*  uf  UlC  llla^liAtCll  k«*<l'i;  /.  vlf- 


trat/ei;  f.uri^nu 
cunwrsl  civilr. 

rise  by  gemmation  tu  i,anth.«l.tio's  of  various  shapes. 
Tlic  gn  at  n»aJority  hnve  a  hard  skeleton,  conipoaed clticfly 
■  ■f  i  arlM,uate  of  lime,  in  some  of  its  funns  known  as  rural. 
wbk-h  rosy  be  deposited  In  spieula  In  the  Isaly,  i*  form 
druse  networks  or  pistes  of  culealvuiis  sul-taure,  lite 
chief  diviabHia  of  the  (WiahWnn  at<-  tie-  HrMranlla  and 
tbu  rsrfitrorrtf/rt  for  Atiytrnfrin).  The  fiiraf/i'irsirt  inclutle 
all  the  .srfinojoa  which  form  corsl.  nu-i  many  which  do 
it-  it.  as  the  sea-ancmoncs.  'lead-men  s-fiugere,  etc.  Nearly 
all  "corals  "  of  ordinary  IsfigUJiie  lire  l.ctacorallllic  ;  not, 
however,  tile  red  coral,  with  winch  the  iihiiicIs  nntst  pojiu- 
larlv  nswsiated. 

The  Actln- noil  couilirchcliil  twogMiUfis— thef  Wnf/iVlul 
and  dM  CtlSVpftsra  ...  In  the  iVo-hHiVmo-  the  outer 
wall  of  the  body  Is  not  provided  with  band,  .if  large  pad- 
die  like  cilia.  Htuln.  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  1:1-. 

coralligenous  (kor-a-lij'e.nus>,  a.  f<  XL.  cor- 
atli'jrnux,  <  LL.  ctiritilum,  coral  (see  coral).  +  I,. 
-ffctiwi,  producing:  so*  -</oi««i*.]  1.  Produeiug 
coral:  as,  coratlittenotu  zoophytes. —  2.  Spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Coralligena  ; 
netinoKoic. 

coralligerous  (kor-a-lij'o-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  corri^- 
lum,  coral  (see  romh,  +  L.  gc 


Corai 

as  t  oralli*e<r. 

Corallin »t,  ».  pi.  The  cor- 
allines, indiaeriminabely. 
coralline  (kor'a-lin).  a. 
and  n.    [<  LL.  corallimu, 
coral-rcd,<  corallum,  coral : 
see  coral  and  -inr1.]  L  a. 
1.  Consisting  of  or  containing  coral:  resem- 
bling coral ;  eoral.    Specifically  —  2.  Ilavinga 
colur  somewhat  resembling  that  of  red  coral ; 
red,  pinkish-red,  or  reddish-yellow, 
i  paste  o 

reddlab  yellow  under  the  fractnr*." 

tlirrii.  Ancient  Pottery,  Ir.  i. 

Coralllna  deposits.    *cr  ./ri.».>     coralline  ware. 

pottery  made  in  the  south  of  Italy  during  the  seventeenth 
ami  eighteenth  centuries,  having  a  red  paste  resembling 
that  of  the  classical  Satuian  ware.  The  veaacls  have  In 
.!  i  i  i-  I,  f:i  i' •  -  it  M,--.-  f  ■'<,'.*.>  Curalllr.r- 
lone.  a  depth  of  the  sea  In  which  corallines  al-ruml.  in 
some  classifications  the  third  from  the  shore,  rMrudlhg 
from  15  or  £>  to  So  or  SO  fathoms,  in  the  north  temperate, 
aeaa. 

IX  a.  1,  A  seaweed  with  rigid  ealcareotta 
fronds :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  coral. 
See  Corallina. —  2.  A  coral  or  other  zoophyte 
or  actinoKoan:  a  term  extended  also  to  poly- 
zoiins  or  moss-anifniilcules,  and  to  some  of  tho 
hvdrozoans. — 3,  [In  this  sense  commonlv  rw- 
flf/iii.]  A  <lye,  prejiared  commercially  by  heat- 
ing together  phenol,  auhydrou.i  oxalic  acid,  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  producing  a  very  unstable 
color.  It  forms  a  reddish  green  mass  whieh  yields  a  fel- 
low powder,  consisting  of  iitirin  (*", nil ( 4< v,l  with  other 
similar  substances.    It  is  tnu,|iihlc  In  water.  ' 


.  gcrcre,  hear,  carry.] 


In  hydrochloric  add  and  alcohol  It.  presence  In  iiitliiea 
of  cl'dblng  ha*  sometimes  cbumiI  sen-'Us  rub 
ti, -lis  K  I  it  .ll'ii  .-r  |-  m  1  n-  i'  i-  >.  II  ei 
l>  pp*lu.T-d  fr.iin  yellow  crallin  by  the  action  of  > 
ids  at  a  high  temiHratnic 
CoralllneB  (knr-a-liii'e-e),  it.  iif.  [XL..  <  Coral- 
Una  +  -crr.j  A  suborder  of  alga>,  including 
Hourly  till  the  calcareous  h't»ritittr,  and  classed 
by  the  earlier  writers  with  (he  corals.  They  are 
rowc-cutorod  or  purple,  folincecius  or  filiform.  Jointed  or 
liisrtb  lllaU',  with  the  highly  dirtereiillatcd  organs  "f  fruc- 
tkOcatitin  borne  in  dutiuct  cnnreptacles  cither  externally 
or  Immersed  In  Iho  fromls  lliey  are cspcvlally  abundant 
in  the  trnpirs.    Also  <  or al limirr,r. 

corallinite  (knr'a-lin-it).  n.  [<  coralline  + 
•if<-.]  A  fossil  coralline:  tin-  fos»il  polypidom 
of  coral  polyps;  fossil  coral.    Also  ct>rallitc. 

corallinoid'tKor'a-lin-oid),  a.  [<  coralline  + 
-old.  J    ISame  as  roraltoia'. 

A  broken,  granulose  or  coritf/inosd  cruaL 

it.  j'ircseroiiiM,  N.  A.  Lichena,  L  12T. 

OoralUopWU(kor'a.li-of'i.lll), ...  rXT.(AdaiM, 
1«W),  <  fir.  coral  (/see  coral).  + 

loving.]   A  genus  of  rhachiglossate  pectini- 
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branchiate  gastropodotts  inollusks,  of  the  fam- 
ily CarallkmhiluUr. 

CoralliopMlld*  fkor* ft-li-o-fil '  i-de),  «.  pi. 
[XL.,  <  Coralliophda  +  -i<Ar.]  A  family  of  gas- 
tropods, tvpifled  by  the  genus  t'orallkiphila, 

coralllte  (W'a-lit).  n,  [<  coral  (LL.  corallum) 
+  -.>-'.]  1.  Same  as  rorallinite.-Z.  Tt.o  eal- 
careous  seeretiou  or  hard  skeleton  of  ft  single 
individual  coral  polyp  in  a  composite  coral 
mass,  compound  coral,  or  coral  i>oly|>iiloin. 
Also  called  cup-coral. 

Tin'  skeleton  that  fufmeil.  freed  of  its  loft  part*,  is  n 

"cui>  coral."  and  receives  th«  name  of  n  cmltilf.  .  .  . 
The  earaUUtt  may  I*  ■Huliirt  and  i<onnected  only  by  « 
ahslanre  formed  by  csuvltu-atsun  «»  Hi*  indiMit,  which 


is  termed  cccncnchyma  ;  or  the  tlfconns  nuty  lie  imperii*  tl) 
developed,  anil  tile  sept*  of  adjacent  evraUiUt  run  Into 
"in1  another.  Uuzitu.  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  UK 

corallitic  (kor-a-lit'ik),  a.    [<  corallile  +  -if.] 
Containing  or  resembling  coral. 
Ttiecur«f»7ie[marblejreaenildliigiTory.  from  AslaMiivor. 
C.  0.  JftiaVr,  Mutual  i>f  Arclueol.  (trans.),  (  3UK. 

Oorallinm  (k*-ral'i-nm),  n.  [XL.  (Lamarck. 
1801)  (cf.  LL.  corallum,  L.  coralium,  euralium), 
<  Gr,  Kopa'/jiov,  Ionic  M/i>«i >.«>»•,  coral,  esp.  red 
coral:  seecora'.]  The  typical  genua  of  corals 
of  the  family  Voralliida>,  containing  only  one 
species,  C.  rubrum,  the  red  coral  of  commerce. 
See  cut  under  Coralligcna. 

COralloid  (kor'a-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  coral  + 
•old.]  t.  a.  Resembling  coral  in  form;  branch- 
ing or  otherwise  shaped  like  coral ;  corallifonn. 
Also  corallinoid,  roralloulal. 

H  n.  A  polyzoan  or  mow-animalcule,  as 
aome  of  the  coralline*,  likened  to  a  coral  polvp. 

coralloidal  (kor-a-loi'dal),  a.  [As  coralloid  + 
-a/.]    Same  as  coralloiif.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Corallorhiza  (kor'a-lo-ri'zll),  ».  [NL.,  <  LL. 
corallum  (Ur.  aoaaMuw),  coral  (Bee  coral),  +  l!r. 
/V."n.  a  root.]  A  small  genus  of  plants,  natu- 
ral onler  Orcbidaceo',  consisting  of  brown  or 
yellowish  leafless  herbs,  parasitic  on  roots,  and 
found  in  shady  woods  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Til*  species  an-  popularly  known  a>  rornlninf, 
from  the  coral  like  r.«*su.rfca.  C.  i  insula  u  the  most  cm- 
mon  European  specie.,  while  C.  inulrifcra  anil  C.  oaWo- 
r*u-i  tire  frequent  in  the  I  'tilled  Statea. 

corallum  (k.Vral'uin).  ».  [LU,  red  coral:  see 
coral.]  Coral ;  a  coral ;  the  skeleton  of  a  coral 
polypidoni;  the  calcined  tissue  of  the  coralli- 
gonous  uctinozoana. 

COral-mild  ( kur'al-mud),  n.  Decomposed  coral ; 
the  sediment  or  mud  formed  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  coral. 

coral-plant  (kor'al- plant),  n.  The  Jatropha 
multitida,  a  tall  cuphorhiaceous  plants  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  India  for 
its  handsome  scarlet  (lowers  and  deeply  cut 


pi.  of  coramc  (> 
corium.  leather: 
>f  leather.  Ttwy 

and  sixteenth  reu- 
Such  hangings  arc 
|tatteru»  similar  to 
mellnie*  are  richly 
olonsl,  glided,  it  i" 
vn  of  leather  air  necessarily 
'i  i  in-  thru,  at  the  corner*  l»y 
Ids  the  oornera  of  four  »t|uarcs 


coral-rag  (kor'al-ragi,  it.  In  geol.,  a  provincial 
terra  for  the  highest  member  of  the  middle 
oolitic  series,  a  variety  of  limestone  containing 
an  abundance  of  petrified  corals. 

coralroot  (kor'al-Wlt),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Coratlorkica.    Also  called  caralteort, 

coral-snake  ( kor'al-anak),  n.  One  of  many  dif- 
ferent serpents,  some  of  which  are  venomous 
anil  others  not,  which  are  marked  with  red 
zones,  suggesting  the  color  of  coral,  (a)  llir  •pe- 
des of  lite  genus  K!\i",  as  E.  /ufrt'iM,  the  harlequin- 


uruke  of  the  aouthem  1'nlU.t  Stale.,  lieautlfully  rinsed 
with  red,  yellow,  and  lila.  lt.  and  e>|«ctally  K.  nrrallina. 
These senients  are  polamioua.  (*)  Vart<iU>  lliniwll..il»  clu 
hrine  serpeuls,  as  of  the  (eni  r*  OrwAo/nu,  UisiWiu, 
Erijthroiumpri*,  ami  Ptiocrtvtu.  1^1  Some  tortrlclna-  ser- 
jKtili,  a.  Tortrix  •cytalt  of  Sooth  America. 
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COral-Btitch  (kor'al-stich).  n.  A  stitch  used  in 
embroidery,  whicn  gives  an  irregular  branched 
appearance  like  that  of  tine  coral,  the  thread 
being  laid  upon  the  surface  and  held  in  place 
by  stitches  taken  at  intervals, 

coral-tret)  ( kor'nl-tre).  a.  A  plant  of  the  legu- 
minous genus  fcnthrina.  There  are  several  sprtlcs, 
ostites  of  Africa,  India,  and  America.  Tlhey  are  shrubs 
or  tmi  with  Irifollolate  leaves,  and  scarlet  spike*  of  Da> 
(•lli.itiiice.iiu  flowers,  followed  hy  lonir  constricted  |>mU 
lucli^lns  lirUtit-rt^l  sre>ls.  The  coml-tree  of  India  \i 
K-  ladiM  ;  ofstlwi  H'rtt  lndk«,  t'.  CVirwiMeiwfooi. 

coral-wood  (kor'al-wnd),  n.  A  fine  hard  cabi- 
net-wood of  South  American  origin,  suscepti- 
ble of  a  line  polish.  When  first  cut  it  is  yel- 
low, but  it  soon  changes  to  a  beautiful  red  or 
coral. 

coralwort  (kor'al-wert),  h.  1.  The  popular 
name  of  Dentaru't  bulbifera,  a  cruciferous  plant 
found  in  woods  and  coiipices  in  the  southeast  of 
England.    Also  called  f.wfAtroi-f  or  foofA-rfokf. 

—  2.  Same  as  coralroot. 

coral-zone  (kor'al-zou),  «.  The  depth  of  the 
sea  at  which  corals  abound :  a  sea-zone  in  which 
eornts  flourish. 

coram!  (ko-rii'mi),  «.  vl.  [It., 
ML.  coramc «),  orig.  a  hide.  <  L 
see  ourfiim.]  Wall-hangings 
were  In  ireneral  tue  in  the  ruteenth 
turle*,  tittd  ali*o  at  au  ciuiier  period. 
soitMitiliiea  deeorated  nilh  f>tain|Hxl 
thoao  luod  for  l«M*lilndlnio,  ami  » 
emboasnit  with  a  pattern  tn  relief, 
silvered.  The  separate  pit 
small,  and  it  U  cHntuon  Ui 
a  I  - -i  or  nail-head,  w  hlch  li 
at  mice. 

Coram  rudic*  (ko'ram  jo'di-se).  [U:  rviraiw, 
prep.,  before  the  eyes,  in  presence,  in  sight, 
pernaps<  <•-,  appar.  a  relic  of  some  prep.,  'at'or 
'before,'  +  <«  (or-),  the  mouth,  face,  or  the  re- 
lated ora,  edge,  border  (orig.  lip,  mouth  f)  ( 
oral) ;  jutlicc,  nbl.  of  judex  (Jarfic-), 
iatUrial,  judge,  ».,  etc.  J  Before  a  j 
legal  jurisdiction  of  the  matter. 

Coram  nobis  (ko'ram  no'bis).  [L, :  coram,  be- 
fore ;  uobxji,  abl.  of  nog,  we,  pi.  of  ego,  I :  see  co- 
ram judicc  and  «f>.]  Before  us  (that  is,  con- 
structively, the  kingortiueeii  ) :  a  term  used  in 
certain  writs  issued  bv  the  English  Court  of 
King's  or  Queen's  Bench. 

coram  non  judioe  (ko'ram  non  jo'di-ae).  [U : 
see  coram  judicc  and  mm.]  Before  one  not  the 
proper  judge ;  before  one  who  has  not  legal  ju- 
risdiction of  the  matter:  a  law  term. 

coram  paribus  (ko'ram  par'i-bus).  [L. :  coram, 
before;  paribus,  abl.  pi.  of  ]>ar,  equal:  see 
riorum  judicc,  and  jwir,  peer.]  Before  equals; 
liefore  one's  peers :  formerly  used  of  the  attes- 
tation of  deeds,  which  could  be  doue  in  this 
way  only. 

coram  populo  (ko'rarn  pop'fi-lo).    [L. :  coram, 
before ;  jmpulo,  abl.  of  populu*,  people :  see  co- 
ram judicc  and  popular.]  Be! 
in  sight  of  spectators. 

coran't,  «.    nee  carraaf'-. 

Goran -',  n.    See  Koran. 

COranach.  u.    See  roronacA. 

corance't,  ».    Same  as  rranU. 
When  thou  luulu  stolen  her  dalni . 
Chapman  (?),  Alptiansns.  Ktn|Kin'ir  of  tieratany,  v.  !. 

corance'-'t,  ».    See  currant1. 

COrantM,  a.  and  a.    See  ontranO,  current!. 

corant'-t,  «.    See  nouranft. 

corant3?,  h.    An  obsolete  fonn  of  carraafS. 

coranto't,  «.    See  couranfi. 

coranto4,  ».    See  rourast*. 

OoraX  (ko'raks).  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  corax,  <  Or.  aipnf, 
a  raven  or  crow,  akin  to  L.  cnrvwi,  a  crow :  see 
Corrut,  corbie]  1 .  A  genus  of  ravens ;  the  spe- 
cific name  of  the  common  raven,  t'orrua  corax, 
mude  a  generic  name  by  Bonaparte,  1830.  See 
cut  under  ratrn. — 2.  A  provisional  genus  name 
applied  to  certain  minute  triangular  solid  fossil 
sharks'  teeth,  chiefly  of  tl 
.Igofni^,  lcH3. —  3.  In  cntom. 
Stcropux. 

corazint.  corazinet  (kor'a-zin),  n.  [<  ML. 

jin«,  <  It.  coriu^a  =  F.  rairawtr,  cuirass:  see 

rmriKS.]    A  defensive  garment  for  the  bodv; 

the  broigne  or  the  gambeson.  See  these  words. 
COTb1  (ktirb).  n.    f=I>.  korf=  OHO.  corb,  ehorb, 

corp,  rhorp,  MHO.  rhorh,  chorrh,  korp,  O.  lorb 

—  I)an.  kurr  =  Sw.  korg,  ]>erha]is  <  L.  rorWs,  a 
basket.]  It.  A  basket';  an  alms-basket.  Spe- 
cifically—2.  In  mining,  a  vessel  of  sheet-irou 
used  in  raising  coal  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft ;  a  corf. 

COrb-'  (k6rb>,  a.  [Also  corbe,  abbr.  of  corbefl, 
q.  v.]    InarrA.,  a  corbel. 


corbel 

A  hrlil|r*  j  I  nil  t  In  i 
With  rurioiu  Otenej  and  pendant*  graven  fatrp, 

.Vprnarr,  F.  t}.,  IV.  ».  A. 

C0rb:,»  (kArb),  n.   An  abbreviated  fonn  of  <w- 

Inn. 

corban  (kAr'ban),  a.  [Heb.  korbdu,  an  offer- 
ing, sacrifice,  <  karab,  approach,  bring,  offer. 
Cf.  corbana.]  1.  In  Judaism,  an  offering  of 
any  sort  to  God,  particularly  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow.  To  lite  rate*  laid  down  In  I*r.  mil.  and  Sum. 
"t  rntirenilnii  vows  tile  rahldns  added  the  rule  that  n 
man  nitgllt  lutenlU  I  liluiaclf  l.y  vow  not  only  front  tutng 
fur  himself  any  p*Hl<  tllar  ohjert,  for  eiaiuple  I.k-hI.  hut 
also  from  niviiur  or  receivlnir  it.  The  thin*  thus  Inter- 
dicted a  as  considered  as  rortaui.  A  }ierson  mittht  thua 
release  liinuelt  fonn  any  ineottvenlent  olilknttioti  under 
plea  of  eorlnati  -  a  practice  "hlch  t-'tiriat  reprehcilded,  a* 
aliltulllltit  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Hut  ye  say,  If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother.  It 
is  i  1 1 Hiii n.  that  Is  to  say,  a  irift,  tiy  whataoever  thou  tmclit 
e*t  I*  profiled  by  nte  .  he  shall  Ik  free.        Mark  rll.  11. 

inigen's  account  of  the  eorfwif  system  Is  that  children 
sometimes  refused  assistance  to  parents  on  lite  irrouud  that 
they  had  already  cuntriltuted  to  the  poor  fund,  fruru  wltich 
they  aliened  their  parenl.  mluhl  be  relieved, 
g      ,  rb  •  ■  KsSS,  Bible  lHct. 

The  ministers  lit  rellaion.  who  derive  their  portion  ol 
IrtttiKiralu  from  tils  title,  ubo  life  upon  the  cortetn.  anil 
eat  the  iiK-at  of  tho  altar. 

Jtr.  Tavl„r,  Works  (i'.t.  ItsM),  I.  W. 

3.  In  the  Coptic  liturgy,  the  eueharistic  oblate 
or  host,  divisible  into  nine  parts,  tho  central 
one  of  which  Is  called  the  tpoudicon.  See.  rfc»- 
/MtHron  and  pearl. 

corbana  (kAr-lui'na),  «.    [Mli.,  var.  of  LL.  cor- 

Jiona,  perhaps  <  Heb.  korbdn:  see  corban,  2.] 
In  the  early  cburch,  the  treasurv'  of  the  basilica, 
into  which  the  alms  and  offerings  of  the  f  " 
ful  were  carried,  and  whence  they  were  1 
ferred  to  the  bishop's  house.  IValcott. 

corbe 't,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  curb. 

COrbe'-'t,  n.    See  corW. 

Corbeil  (kor'bel).  n.  [<  W.  corbeiUc,  OK.  cor- 
biiltc,  t.  (OF.  also  corbeil,  m.).  <  LL.  corW- 


cnAi,  dim.  of  L, 
ami  cf.  twfVn.] 
or  gabion,  to  lie 
filled  with  earth 
and  set  upon  a 
parapet,  to  shel- 
ter men  from  the 
fire  of  besiegers. 
— 2.  InarrA.  and 
decoratire  art,  an 
ornament  in  the 
form  of  a  basket 
containing  flow- 
ers, fruits,  etc. 

corbeille  (kdr'- 

bel),  n. 

Same  as 
corbel1 

hel),  n. 
corbeil, 

corbill  (cf.  ror- 
fleff).  <  OF.  ror- 
bel,  i\  corbeau,  a 
corbel,  prop,  a 
little  basket,  as 
Pg.  corlVfAa,  f., 
tw  It.  corbcllo,  < 
ML.  *c»riVUi«i, 
m.,  corbellii,  t. 
(also  corbulu*, 
m.),  dim.  of  L. 
mrlii*.  a  basket : 


rorfriji,  a 
1.  In  firt.,  a 


(kAr'- 
[Also 
eorbil, 


1,  Deal  palace  ,/  91  I 
tsanssraj  i,  from  church  ot 
ArWs,  Vraacc  rstli  cenOM 


Cretaceous  age. 
a  genus ;  same  as 


eorbeil.  Cf.  cor- 
lift.]  1.  In  arch., 
a  piece  of  stone, 
wood,  or  iron 
projecting  from 
the  vertical  face  of  a  wall  to  support  some  mi 
perinrnmbent  object,  i  vrtwls  are  of  ureal  variety 
in  form,  and  are  ornamented  In  many  ways.  They  are 
much  used  in  medieval  architecture,  forming  sun|»rU  for 
the  beams  of  floors  and  of  roofs,  the  machicolations  of 
fortresses,  the  labels  of  doors  anil  windows,  etc. 

The  c.ric f/j  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim. 

.Scoff.  U  of  L.  M..  it.  ». 

From  the  grinning  iwoefs  that  suppiwt  the  balconies 
hang  tuft*  of  getn-lirfjttil  tenia  and  glow  lug  clove-pinks. 

J.  A.  SfintimU,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  1U0 

2.  The  vase  or  drum  of  the  Corinthian  column : 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basket.— 3. 
In  cntom.,  tho  truncated  oval  tip  of  the  tibia, 
when,  as  in  many  KhyncJiophitra,  the  insertion  of 
the  Uirsus  is  a  little  i 
side. 


The  corbel  U  fringed 
forms,  ahkh  are  Impo 
It  Is  said  Co  be  epra  w 
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corbel 

aide  by  HM  artlrnlar  rarity  nl  the  tarsus  «I«J,  when  the 
cavity  iktea  not  attain  It  and  the  oval  margin  is  complete ; 
carrrno0f,  when  the  external  margin  fa  produced  and 
curved  over  the  1-1*1*1,  like  a  roof, 

corbel1  (kAr'bel),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  corbeled  or 
f»r6*U*rf,  pjir.  corbeling  or  corbelling.  [<  corbel', 
».]  1.  To  support  on  corbel*. — 2.  In  arc*., 
to  expand  by  extending  each  member  of  a  se- 
ries lieyond  the  one  below. 

Corbel'-H  (kor'bel),  a.  [<  ME.  •corM,  corhyal,  < 
OF.  corbel,  F.  corfrmii,  a  raven,  dim.  of  ror/i, 
rwfr,  cor/,  <  L.  rorriu,  n  raven,  a  crow :  see  Cor- 
r««,  rvrrfW.]    A  raven  or  crow ;  a  corbie. 

corbeling ,  corbelling  (kor'bel-ing),  n.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  MfbtP,  r.l  In 
ping  arrangement  of 
atones,  bricks,  etc., 
each  couTBe  project- 
ing beyond  the  one 
below  It. 

corbel-piece  (V6r'- 
bel-pcs),  a.  A  wood- 
en support  or  brack- 
et; a  bolster;  a  cor- 
bel. 

corbel-steps  (kor'- 
bel-steps),  N,  it/, 
HtepH  lrit4j  which  the 
sides  of  gables  from 
the  eaves  to  the  apex 
are  sometimes  form- 
ed. Also  called  cor- 
bit-stept  am 


*tept. 

corbel-table  (k6r'- 
bel-ta'hl),  a.  A  pro- 
jecting course, 
a  parapet,  a  tier 
of  windows,  an 
arcade,  an  en- 
tablature, or 
other  architec- 
tural tirrnnge- 
whicli 
i  a  se- 


f  ,        Cotfce|.u>-4e.  -  Cathedral  <g  Chsctm. 
COT  Dett,   a.       [\  SSaaCt,  saB  iwibj. 

ME.    corbel,  < 

OF.  corbetc,  corbttte,  courbette,  a  sort  of  orna- 
mental edging,  appar.  equiv.  to  corbel*-  in  arch., 
biit  in  form  as  if  fern.  dim.  of  corbe,  courbe,  <  L. 

»,a.]  Same 
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Corbie  messenger,  a  messenger  who  return*  either  not 
at  all  or  too  lair:  In  allusion  t.i  thr  raven  arnt  nut  of  the 
ark  by  Noab,  which  did  nut  return  ,«, n  Corbie 
oatB,  u  species  M  black  osla. 

corbie-steps  ;  kor'bi-stops).  n.pl.  [Altered  from 
corbrl-*:>  j  w  ,•  also  called  crow-^lcim.  as  if  steps 
for  corliirn  or  rroar*  to  sit  on.]  Iwmc  as  corbet- 
stnus.  (Scotch.] 

corbil  (kor'bil),  n.    See  corbel*. 

corbint,  H.  [In  mod.  use  only  as  Sc.  corbie,  q. 
v. ;  ME.  eorbin.  corona,  <  OF.  corbin,  a  raven  or 
crow,  dim.  (ef.  OF.  corbin,  adj.,  <  i..  coreinws: 
see  rorrmr)  of  Corp,  corb,  corf,  <  U  Corfu*,  a 
raven  or  crow:  see  form*,  and  cf.  corbe  ft.]  A 
raven ;  a  crow. 

Cor  bins  (kor-bi'nel,  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Corbis  + 
-»««•.]  A  subfamily  of  luciuoid  bivalve*,  typi- 
fied bv  the  genua  ('orbit.  The  >hell  la  generally 
ovate,  the  itiiiaeitlar  Impressions  are  aulietjuat  and  Irlond- 
ly  ovate,  and  the  ligament  la  eiu-mal. 

Oorbls  (kor'bia),  n.  (XL.,  <  I..  corbiM,  a  basket : 
see  corlA.]  A  genus  of  siphonate  bivalve  mol- 
lasks,  of  the  family  /.«- 
cinida*,  having  an  oval 
ventrieose  sculptured 
shell  with  denticulate 
margin,  simple  pallial 
line,  and  two  large 
and  two  lateral  tcelh 
in  each  valve. 

COrbiTan  (kor-bi-vo'), 
n.  [<  F.  corbireau, 
name  of  the  bird  in 
I  a-  V  in  llant's '  'Oiseanx 
d'Af rique  " ;  <  corbeau, 
a  raven  (see  eorbcP,  corbie,  Cort'ibt),  +  rautcitr, 
a  vulture:  sec  Corraifirr.]  A  large  corvine  bird 
of  Africa,  Corrullur  albicolli*. 

corbula  (kor'bu-U),  a.  [ML.,  <  L.  corbula,  a 
little  basket,  dim.  of  corbis,  a  basket :  see 
corfcl.]  1.  PL  corbula-  (-lc).  In  Ilj/tlrozna,  as  in 
the  genus  .Iglaophrnia  of  Ihc  famllv  I'lumuta- 
riuia;  a  common  receptacle  in  which  groups  of 
gonangia  are  inclosed.  It  h  formed  by  the  union  of 
lateral  nroeeam  from  that  rv«Mi  of  the  hydrot..ina  which 
beam  toe  ironopboret,  librae  prorcaaea  tieinif  to  Mine  re- 


opbi 

■|HH-ta  cotnpitraule 
ri'ifiv,  Jtuxtty. 

Certain  of  the  lirancbea  or  |>lnn«!  [in  /■fumnforvMbr]  are 
at  time*  replat-iil  by  cylindrical  atructurra  which  are  cov. 
th  rowa  of  neinat.»l.hore»,  and  are  the  cupa  or  tiaa. 


(-IS). 


Cwrrttajbent, 
CorMi  and  I 


arched:  see  <»r6',  mire,  a.] 

;  Honae  ot  Fame,  I. 


ered  with 
kcta  In  which  the 
are  termed  ror*w, 
phoacd  branehea, 


tbey 

ami  In  aonie  cenera  are  meUiDor- 
Idle  In  otheni  tliev  are  modified  idmue. 

Sla'mt.  Sal.  Hut.,  I.  to. 


corbicnla1  (kfir-bik'ti-la),  a.    [NL.,  <  LL.  cor- 


2-  [«•/»•]  A  genus  of  siphonate  bivalve  raol- 
l-»»«.of  the  family  M«X,  or  type  of  a  family 
Vortmluia,  relntwl  to  the  common  cob  or  clam. 
Oorbnlacea,  Cort 

/>/.  [NL.,<f«rf 
as  CorbKlidtr. 

Oorbnlidae  ( k6r-bu'li-de),  a.  pi  fNL.,  <  Corbu- 
la,'!, +  .i'rf<r.l  A  family  of  bivalve  tnollusks, 
tvpifled  by  the  genus  Corbula.  The  anitn 
tne  mantle  mi«t1y  i-Kiaed  and  the  alphona  unltetl. 


bimla,  a  lit tl 


OeKcwA*  fvuh-lu 


ttaskot,  fern.  dim.  of  I.,  corbin,  a 
basket:  see  cwA1.]  1.  In 
entom.,  same  as  corbieulmn. 
—  2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of 
siphonate  bivalve  tnol- 
lusks, of  the  family  f"y- 
reMiilVr  (or  t  i/rl.uiuhr  or 
CorbicHlhla').  C.  conaobrina 
is  an  example, 
corblcula-,  n.  Plural  of  cor- 
bicHlum. 

corbicnlate    (k6r  -  bik '  u  - 

1st),  <i.  [<  fYfrWcufniw,  ror- 
In  entom.,  tint,  smiMith,  and 


at  luu 
ahoet 


Iriculal.  +  -*»I»1.J 

fringed  with  strong  Incun-ed  hairs,  funning  a 
kind  of  basket  in  which  pollen  is  carried :  ap- 

Elied  to  the  posterior  tibia  of  a  bee,  as  of  the 
ive-beo  and  bnmblelieo. 
Oorbicnlidie  (kAr-bi-ku'li-de),  a.  pi.    [XL.,  < 
CorfticNfa1.  '1,  +  -itla-.]    A  family  of  bivalves, 
typified  by  the  genus  Corbicnla:  same  as  Cy- 


corblcnlnm  (k6r-bik'u- 
lum),  a.:  pi.  corbicnla 
(-UI).  [JfL..  neut.  dim. 
oft.c»rfc>«,»b«ket.  Ct 
corbicnla'.]  In  cnlom.,  a 
smooth  or  eon  cave  space, 
fringed  with  stiff  hairs, 
on  the  inn^r  side  of  the 
tibia  or  basal  joint  of  the 
tarsus  of  a  bee.  It  serves 
as  a  recoptjiele  for  the 
iHillen  which  the  bee  col- 
lects and  carries  to  its 
nest.    Also  corbicnlii. 

corbie,  corby  (WW), 

«.;  pi.  eorb'e*  (-bin).  |A  rvdurcil  form  of  ror- 
bin,  q.  v.]    A  raven  or  crow.  [Scotch.] 


Aa  I  wa>  walklim  all  i 
I  heard  t««  cirAiea  11 
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and  fringed  ;  tbc  abctl  i«  Ineonivnlve  and  GH|>ea  In  front, 
anil  Ita  blnte'  haa  a  recurved  tooth  lit  one  valve  Atting 
htto  a  ^MMet  In  the  oilier.  There  are  nnineroiia  »i«-|i.«, 
llv  Inn  In  Hie  mml  or  »and  of  the  aca-tliure  or  catuarlea. 
Alao  C^crVufneefl.  r.irttn/iiccir. 
corbuloid  (kor'ba-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Corbula, 
'J,  +  -oid.]  I.  a.  Characteristic  of  or  relating 
to  the  CorbnliiUe. 
TL  One  of  Die  Corbulidir. 
corcasa  (kor'kas).  n.  [<  Ir.  and  Gael,  corcaeh,  n 
niur»h,  moor,  Ir.  corrach,  currach,  a  marsh,  bog. 
Cf.  W.rwrs.  a  b<tg.  fen.]  In  Ireland,  n  suit  marsh: 
appliwl  to  the  stilt  marshes  which  bonier  on  thn 
estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  on  other  riven*. 
Oorchorua  (kiir'k«>-rus),  u.  [NL-  <  Or.  »Vro- 
^*oc,  also  kttfHinfXM;,  a  wilil  plant  of  bitter  taste.] 
1.  A  Kt-iius  of  tropical  plants,  natural  order 
Tiltattir.  Ttti  j  arc  li.  tin  or  »nm1l  »hrat»  with  wtniled 
Icavea  atHl  aniall  yellow  tluwrra.  There  are  aevrral  t,i> -etep.. 
of  which  tlw!  nriMt  rcmnrkable  nnd  n«ot  widely  dlffiucil 
la  C.  etifonaw.  which  is  rultlvated  In  1*1  IX  so  s  I»d  herb 
It  la  sold  h)  the  Ji'waal-oilt  Ah  ii|h>.  an. I  hence  II  u  aqac 

1  -  .  illlc.1       ic>  .i.ll(r'.',   •       1  1  1,       I  ;i  ,1       I,  [  ,j,  . 

clc»  t'".  ntfivlarif,  I'hltuae  hemp)  are  much  cultivated  In 
Imllii  and  ca.teni  Avta.  fur  Ihc  Hue,  e<dt.  and  atlky  fiber 
of  the  Inner  bark,  which  la  known  aa  lute-  or  mmny  fiber, 
tl  Ik  much  uard  in  the  manufacture  of  cartwla  and  nuniii- 
baifv,  nnd  It  tlw  niaterlnl  .if  which  the  genuine  Alt/ciian 
cnrtaltia.  clnthi  <if  Snijmn.  and  ta|M-«trlcv  <d  Teheran  and 
Herat  ar«-  made  ct/iywnnia  In  a  notnnxin  apaclea  of  tbu 
\S  cvt  Inillin  nnd  t'etitral  America.    See pttt. 

2.  [I.e.]  An  ornamental  shrubby  pUmt  of.Tapan, 
Kirria  Jafmniea,  of  the  natural  order  Kamertr, 
with  showy,  usually  double,  yellow  flowers,  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  iranlens. 

corclet,  corcnlet  (kor'kl,  -kul),  a.   I<  L.  w- 

riiiam.  ditn.  of  cor  (cord-)  =  E.  heart.]  In  hot., 
an  old  name  for  the  cor  seininis  (heart  of  the 
seed),  or  embryo. 


cordage 

oorculomt  (kor'ku-lum),  n.;  pi.  < 

[L. :  see  eorcfV.]  riame  as  corcle. 
Cord1  (kiird).  a.  [Also  chord,  now  con 
nllv  preferred  in  certain  sense*  (se«  chord);  < 
Mfi.  cord,  eordr,  a  string,  ro|>e,  <  OF.  cordt,  F. 
corde,  a  string,  cord,  chord,  cord  (of  wood,.  = 
l*r.  l'g.  It.  fwifrt  —  Sp.  cncrdi<.  <  ML.  corda,  L. 
chorda,  a  string,  <  Or.  x°l^i  'be  string  of  a  mu- 
sical instrument ;  prop,  a  string  of  Kiit,  catgut, 
pi.  guts,  akin  to  t^a-V,  guts,  L.  «nrii-*,»r.r,  in- 
spector of  entrails,  Icel.  gorn,  gnrnir,  guts,  E. 
jr-nra.]  1.  A  string  or  small  rope  composed  of 
several  strands  of  thread  or  vegetable  liber, 
twisted  or  woven  together. 

She  (Rahabl  let  them  down  by  a  cord  thro«vh  the  win- 
dow. Jean.  H  lb. 

Thu».  with  my  cord 
of  Muted  hemp,  by  nwK.nlrehl  twin  d, 
1  tin  thy  aleepv  l*aly  bun! 

Actcser,  Kalthftll  Kheplierdeaa.  UL  1. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  cord  in  form  or  func- 
tion, specifically- (a)  A  atrin*  of  a  atrliujed  miuiewl 
instrument.  (6)  In  anaf.,  a  part  resembling  a  cord  ;  a 
chorda:  aa.  the  aulaal  conf ;  Uie  amhilical  rW ;  the  vocal 
confa.  See  below, 

3.  A  quantity  of  firewoorl  or  other  material, 
originally  meaaureil  with  a  cord  or  line;  a  pile 
containing  128  cubic  feet,  or  a  pile  8  feet  long,  4 
feet  high,  and  4  feet  broad.  There  have  lieen  anme 
local  variation*  in  England  :  thua,  In  Suaecx  It  wu  a  by  .1 
by  14  feet,  coming  ■ubetautiallv  to  tbc  name  solid  cootenla ; 
In  tkrrtiyahire  there  were  melt  id  lis,  IS*,  awl  1«2J  cubic 
feet  Similar  mraaurea  are  In  aae  in  other  ci  luntrtna.  In 
France,  before  the  adoption  of  the  metric  ayatem.  It  waa 
liacwLee  called  s  corde;  there  were  three  kliida,  contain* 
Inn  reatasrtlvoly  At,  M,  ami  1 1 2  Kretirh  cvtWe  feet.  In  Her- 
many  tne  almliar  nteaauro  U  calletl  a  kia/trr ;  In  fiotha 
and  Itranawlck  it  la  tl  by  ft  l.v  3  local  feet. 

4.  A  measure  of  length  in  several  countries. 
In  Spain  the  cwerda  b  81  vara.,  or  eviaal  t>.  J3!  Kiuiliah 
feet  At  Botlen,  Tyrol,  the  eorda  la  s  feet  10  inebca  Kllg- 
Halt  meuore. 

5.  Ameaaure  of  land.  In  Brittany  it  waa  73.5 
English  square  yards. — 6.  Figuratively,  any 
Infltietice  which  binds,  restrains,  draws,  etc. : 
a  frequent  use  of  the  term  in  Scripture:  as,  the 
cortf*  of  the  wicked  (Fa.  exxix.  4) :  the  rjnrrf*  of 
his  sinsdW.  v.  2"J) ;  eordsot  vanity  (laa.  v.  IM) ; 
the  wrrfit of  a  man  —  that  is,  the  band*  or  Influ- 
ence of  love  (Hoa.  xi.  4). 

Lower  . I  aottly  with  a  threefold  cord  of  love 
Dow  n  lei  a  silent  irravc.    Tenuysim,  Kalr  WtHjnen. 

7.  A  strong  ribbed  fustian ;  corduroy. 

My  abort,  black,  closely  laattonrd  tunic  and  cord  riding- 
breeches  aeemed  to  fill  them  with  amazement. 

O  t>vnoran.  Men,  xvi. 

8.  In  fancy  vnirimj,  the  interval  bctwi-cn  two 
•  line*  of  tbc  design,  raise  vocal  corda, 

t  fidda  of  mm  i.ua  ateinliraBe  i«u  rltlier  tide  ol 
the  larynx,  almve  tbc  true  vocal  corda,  H>rl<iUi>«  the  au- 
perinr  tbyromrylenoid  lUraroenU,  fomuni;  the  mperlor 
Uiiiiulary  of  the  upeniiut  Into  the  ventricles  o|  tbe  larynx, 
and  not  directly  •■nnecrncd  In  the  production  of  viwal 

s.jund.  -  OonlUl  COrtt, In  cwrVrjeu/.,  a  structure  resulting. 

from  the  ankni  of  a  Mallerian  and  a  Wolltlan  dnct  in  tbe 
female,  as  In  tnoat  mammals.  Including  the  human  spe- 
dea. -  Mattland  cord,  in  uvitnoo,  acini  extending  along 
Ihc  w.NMlen  shatta  ollcavea,  to  which  the  heddics  are 
fastened  with  kmda.    K.  II.  n"»»«ftf.-  Spermatic  cord. 

In  unit.,  the  bundle  .if  tissues  by  which  the  testicle  hangs, 
oitbsistlng  esacntially  of  a  vas  defcreua  or  aperm-duct, 
Hh*  sjiemtstlc  bleHi.1  veasels,  nerves  derived  from  the  s)in. 
pathetic,  and  a  crenvasM'r  iitiiiH-le  with  ita  vesaeb  and 
nervea.  bundled  together  with  connective  tisane. —  Spi- 
nal cord.  See  syirvif.  UmhlUcaU  cord,  the  navel- 
string,  funis,  or  rankle.  1e>  which  a  fetus  is  attached  to 
the  placenta  and  ao  to  tin-  womb,  cnsbitlhg  esaentlally 
of  the  umbilical  Miswl  vessels,  together  with  a  i|tiantlt7  eif 
getailnous  tissue  calbil  the  Jellj  of  Whartob,  Irotind  up  In 
the  amnlidlc  mniilirsnc  —  VOcal  corda,  !!<«•  free  median 
borders  <if  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  within  the 
larjnt,  l»sir,ding  the  anterior  lw,.  thinU  of  tbe  glottla 
on  either  side.  Karri  Is  f..nu«it  b)  the  free  nmltlin  evlge 
of  an  elastic  (Inferior  Ihyro-aiytenol.l)  llgahient  tanning 
from  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  t..  the  v.«-al  pr.i- 
n-asol  th*  arytenoid,  anil  covered  with  thin  and  closely 
adherent  mucous  membrane,  It  hen  thej  are  approxi 
mated  and  tightened,  tbc  air  forced  through  Ihem  fn-m 
the  lungs  causes  Ihrtn  to  vibrate  nnd  produce  vx-al  sound. 
AImi  (allcil  ten.-  c^ui  crtvf*  and  iiitVrKir  rocw/  ciinfs- 
COrd1  (kdrtO.  r.  f.  [<  eorrfl,  n.]  1.  To  bind  with 
cord  or  n>|>c;  fasten  with  cords:  as,  to  cwrf  a 
trunk. — 2.  To  pile  up,  as  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial, for  measurement  and  sale  bv  the  cord. 
—  3.  In  hookbindma,  to  tie  (a  booki  firmly  be- 
tween t  wo  Imartls  until  it  is  dry.  so  as  to  insure 
perfect  smoothness  in  the  cover. 
C0rd-t  (k6rd),  r.  i.  [ME.  corden,  short  fur  new 
(frit,  E. 


,  nreorrf,  q.  v.J  To 


Par  if  a 


el.  aruthlddHt  uanatw. 
taught.        (Viiinrec,  lrollua  II. 


cordactes,  n.    Plural  of  rordai. 

cordage  (kir'daj),  a.  [<  F.  rordaae  (=  Sp.  eor- 
dajr  —  l'g.  rordoarm).  <  corde,  eorl.  +  -age: 
see  rvir</l.  «.,  and  -one.]  Ro|m<s  and  cords,  in  a 
collective  sense;  ea|teelally,  the  rope*  or  corda 
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—tin 

In  the  rigging  of  a  ship;  hence.  something  re- 
tropes,  as  twisted  roots  or  vines. 

lew*  were  M| ■  the  pnrdao*  at  the  loot  of  an 
Jtr.  tailor.  Work.  (ed.  ltasx  I.  681. 


.  The  evrdage  creaks  and  ratlin  In  the 

cordaicanthns  (kor-dl-kan'thus), 


thus.]  The 


„.  <  C«rda{i<f*)  +  Gr.  d«o»«of, 
name  proposed  by  Grand'  Eury  for  fossil  flow- 
ers of  various  species  of  Cordaite». 
cordalcarpus  (kAr-dl-kjir'pus),  ».  [NL.,  irreg. 
<  Corda{ite*)  +  Or.  Kapiv6(,  fruit.]    The  name 

among  tno  remains '  oKorrfuitar,  and  now  known 
to  be  the  fruit  of  that  genus.  See  Cordaite*. 
Cordaites  (kor-da-i'tez),  n.  [NL. :  named  by 
linger  from  A.  3.  Corda,  a  German  botanist 
(1809  -49).]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants, widely  dis- 
tributed, very  characteristic  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous epoch,  and  especially  of  the  coal-measures 
of  that  age.  They  wore  arborescent  plant*,  sometime* 
attaining  a  great  aiic  (ISO  to  130  feci  tn  altitude  and  Is 
to  So  turtiea  In  diameter).  Irregularly  branching,  and  hav- 
ing rlhhon-ILke  leave*.  They  are  now  generally  admitted 
to  ha  dirotytcdonou*  gymnrsiperTii*,  and  to  belong  to  the 
order  of  the  Cpcadccr,  of  which  they  constitute  a  distinct 
family  Intermediate  In  character  between  tliem  and  the 
( *  .rtiYrr,  Sonic  i>f  th«  coal*  of  central  l*ranc«  are  Mild  by 
Grand'  K.iry  to  be  entirely  made  up  of  the  remain*  of  ape- 
dea  of  On/rt M>». 

cord&l  (kor'dal),  a.  [<  OF.  eordal,  cordail,  m. 
(cf.  oordaillc,"  t.),  cord,  <  corde,  cord.  Cf.  oor- 
tieWe.]  Iii  her.,  a  string  of  the  mantle  or  robe 
of  estate,  blazoned  oh  of  silk  and  gold  threads 
interwoven  like  a  cord,  with  tassels  at  the  ends. 
Berry. 

cordate  (korMat),  a.  [=  P.  corde,  <  NL,  rw- 
datus,  heart-shaped  (cf.  classical  L.  cordatta, 
>  Sp.  Pg.  cordalo,  wise,  pro- 
dent),  <  L.  eor(d-)  =  E. 
Acxir..]  Heart-shaped,  with 
a  sharp  apex ;  having  a  form 
like  that  of  the  heart  on 
playing-cards: 
surfaces  or  flat 
a  cordate  leaf, 
cordate-lanceolate  (ktV 
dAt-lan's.K>-l»t),  a.  Of 
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oo rd  (see  «mfl,  a.);  in  reference  to  the  girdle 
worn  by  the  order.]  1.  In  France,  one  of  the 
regular  Franciscan  monks :  ao  called  from  the 
girdle  of  knotted  cord  worn  by  that  order.  See 
/•■r«i<i-i..rnu.  Ilenco — 2.  id.  Too  name  of  one  of 
the  Parisian  political  clubs  in  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  from  ita  holding  it*  sittings  in  the 
chapel  of  an  old  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  it 
especially  nourished  In  17!'-',  and  among  It*  moat  famous 
member*  were  iMntoa,  Marat.  Camilvc  Ilesmoulins,  and 
Hi'Wrt, 

cordelier*  (k6r-de-liar'),  n.  [<  F.  eordeUire, 
the  cord  of  the  Cordelier:  see  CWeftcr.]  In 
her.,  a  cord  representing  the  knotted  cord  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  sometimes  worn  surrounding 
a  shield,  a  cipher,  a  crest,  or  the  like,  and  gen- 
erally considered  as  peculiar  to  widows. 

cordelingt,  cordollingi  (kAr' de-Mug),  a.  [<  F. 
cordcler,  twist  (<  OF.  'eordtl,  dim.,  a  cord:  see 
eonkl).  +  -ingi.]  Twisting. 

cordelle  (kftr'del),  n.  [<  F.  tw-rtetiV,  dim.  of  cord*, 
a  cord:  see  cord1,  «.,  and  cf.  eordtl.]  I.  A 
twisted  cord;  a  tassel. —  2.  In  the  western 
United  States,  a  tow-lino  for  a  barge  or  canal- 
boat,  etc.  See  the  verb. 

Cordelia  (kor'del),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eordelled, 


8.  A  sweet  and  aromatic  liquor, 
are,  or  wore  originally,  mad*  in  great 
lolimriiU.  whence  the  name*  are  taken. 
Chartreuse,  t'crto*a,  and  the  like : 

ami  ,  .tlw-rs  rn.n 


Kweet  i-.-uVi.V  and  "II  i  r  rich  tl  in,;*  *.  re  | -rr-jiar  I 

Catikine  Garland  (Child  *  Ballad*.  VIII.  1791 

cordiality  (kdr-di-al'i-ti),  n.    [<  F.  cordialiti  — 
Sp.  cordialulad  =  Pg.  cordialidatle  =  It.  cordia- 
llta,  <  NL.  eor,lialita(l.)»,  <  cordial,*,  eonlial : 
see  cordial.]    If.  Kelatiou  to  the  heart. 
Conf      y  r  referen        r lfir>[rJJJ^VllIlI  ErT  _  |¥p  4_ 

2.  Genuinely  kind  feeling,  estvecially  the  ex- 
pression of  snch  f eelinir ;  sympathetie  geniality ; 
hearty  warmth ;  heartiness. 


ppr.  cordelhng. 


Cf. 


.  haler  a  la 


fC  cordelle, 

vrdclle,  tow.]    I.  fran-s.  To  tow  (a  boat)  b 


Hie  old  man  rnac  up  to  meet  mo,  and  with  a  i 
e&rdialilu  would  have  me  *lt  down  at  the  table. 

The  111. fated  gentlemen  had  been  received  with  appa- 
rent .-'.r,l  mi,  •  v.  Motley. 

cordi&lize  (kor'dial-in),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  eor- 
dialized,  ppr.  cordialinng.  t<  cordial  +  -tie.] 
I,  tram.  1.  To  make  cordial;  reconcile;  ren- 
der harmonious. —  2.  To  make  into  a  cordial ; 
render  like  a  cordial.    [Rare  in  both  senses.] 


n. 


To  b. 


al ;  feel  or  ex- 


hand  with  a  cordelle,  walking  along  the  bank:    press  cordiality ;  harmonize.  Imp.  Diet. 

■   cordially  (kor- dial -i),, 
heartily;  earnestly; 


western  United  States,  derived 
dian  voyage  urs. 

To  get  np  Uil*  rapid,  ■teamen  must 
pulled  ap  by  rope*  from  the  allure 

U.  &  I.  ran. , 


mi).  Diet.  [Iiare.] 
With  cordiality; 


heart  shape,  but  gradually 
tapering  toward  tno  extren 
a  lance. 


II.  isfraiM.  To  use  a  cordello. 

cordellingt,  «•   See  cordeling. 

cord eni,  »■    An  obsolete  form  of  eordicain. 

cordenert,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  ewrtficaincr. 

corder(k6r'der),s.  [<ty»n/i,».,+  -rr».]  An  at- 
tachment to  a  sewing-machine  for  placing  corda 
or  braids  on  or  between  fabrics  to  be  sewed. 


.like  the  head  of 


i  the  critic  cooUl  not  dcteat  and  abhor  a  pon,  or 
we  uialnoatlon  of  *  pun,  more  cordially  than  my  father. 

Srorn*.  Trturam  Shandy,  II.  It 
cordialneaa  (kor'dial-nea), ».  Cordiality ;  hearty 
good  will. 

Cordiceps,  n.    8eo  Cordycept. 
cordlerile  (kAr'dler-It),  ».   [After  Cortf»rT,  a 
French  geologist  (1777-1801).]    Same  as  iolite. 
cordies  (kar'dt-ei),  n.    [Origin  obscure.)  A 
kind  of  felt  bat  made  of  wool,  or  of  goat's  or 
camel's  hair. 

cordiform  I  k6r'di-form),  a.  [<  NL.  eordf/oriwis. 
<  L.  eor{d-),  =  E.  heart,  +  forma,  sbspe.] 
Heart-aliaped;  having  nearly  the  form  of  too 
human  heart;  oviform,  but  hollowed  out  at  the 
base,  without  | 


cordately  (kftr'dat-li),  adr.   In  a  cordate  form. 

cordate-Oblong  (kdr'dat-ob'long),  a.  Of  the 
general  shape  of  a  heart,  but  somewhat  length- 
ened. 

cordate-iagittate(k6r'dat-aaj'i-tat),  a.  Of 

the  shape  of  a  heart,  but  with  the  basal  lobes 
somewhat  elongated  downward, 
cordax  (kor'daks),  H,|  pi.  cordacte*  (kor-ilak'- 
tez).  [L.,  <  Gr.  h6pAn%7\  A  dance  of  wanton 
character  practised  in  the  anciont  Greek  Bac- 
chanalia. 
Stleuo*  on  a  ocrrrfor -dancer. 

C.  ».  Kaiur,  Manual  of  Arehax.L  (trana),  I  386. 

cor-de-chaase  (kAr'de-ahaa'),  a.  [F. :  cor,  <  L. 
eornu  s  K.  horn;  de,  <  L.  de,  of:  ckamr,  E. 
cka*e .]  A  hunters'  horn ;  specifically,  the  large 
horn,  Dent  in  a  circular  curve  and  overlapping 
so  as  to  form  a  spiral  of  about  one  turn  and  a 
half,  which  is  worn  around  the  body,  resting 
upon  the  left  shoulder;  a  trompe. 
corded  (kor'ded),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  eorrfl,  r.]  1. 

ir  fastened  with  cords. — 2. 

t  by  the  cord.— 
3.  Made  of  cords;  furnished  with  corda. 

Thl*  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  mnfaf 
ladder 

To  c!liiiln*:lr*tl»l  Sll>1»  «  i-homWr  wln- 

dow.  Skat.,  T.  U.  of  V.,  u.  a 

4.  Kibbed  or  furrowed,  as  by 
cords :  as,  cortled  cloth ;  a  cordetl 
pattern. —  5.  In  her.,  represent- 
ed as  bound  about,  or  wound 
with  cords,  as  the  cross  in  tho 
accompanying  figure.  Bale*,  etc., 
when  bandaged  or  luKind  with  cord*,  are  blaxoned  eorrfrrf. 
The  cord*  are  often  home  i>f  a  dllfrr.  nl  tincture  fmni  tho 
rrat  of  the 


tram. 

cord -grass  fkord'gras),  n.  Ac 

grasses  of  the  genus  A>arfiN<i. 
Cordia  (kdr'di-a),  n.   [NL.,  named  In  honor  of 

E.  and  V.  Cordiu,  German  botanist*  of  the  16th 

century.]  A  Large  genus  of  plants,  natural  order 

&>ra<yjn<iccir,  consisting  of  about  'J00  species,    men.  in  1*^*1., 'an  opening  tiT  Uw  peiv'i.~ihrcir cofre- 

SCattered  over  the  Warm  regions  of  the  World,     *pon  l*  to  the  *p*ce  between  the  brim  of  the  pelvU  and  a 
especially  in  tropical  America.   They  are  treea  or    ""•orawn  from  Uw  tuarttiplal  hones,  orolaefrom  the  111... 
•hrub*  with  altornato  simple  leave*.   Tlie  fruit  la  drupa- 
•ua,  and  that  of  aorac  ipeclea,  a*  *clKwt,  n,  ('.  Myta  of 
Id  .  good  timber,  and 


IndU,  !■  eaten.    Some  ipt 


Ixylbc 


the  toft  wood  ot  C.  Myztt  1* 
Egyptian*  for  th»lr  lumnniy 
cordial  (kdr'dial),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  cordial  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  cordial  =  It.  cortliale,  <  MI*,  cordiali*, 
of  the  heart,  <  L.  eor(d-)  =  E.  heart.]  La.  1, 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  heart.  [Rare.] 

The  effect  of  the  Indnlgence  ot  thl*  tinman  affection  Is  a 
certain  cordial  cKhil*r*tiun. 


2.  Proceeding  from  the  heart  or  from  kindly 
and  earnest  feeling;  exhibiting  kindly  feeling 
liearty;  sincere;  warmly 


Bound,  girded,  or 


the  nouna. 

cordel  (kor-dal').  n.  [8p.,  a  cord,  line,  measure, 
=  Pg.  corrfci  —  OF.  'cordel,  F.  eordeau,  a  line, 
cord,  maac.  dim.  of  ML.  mrda  (>  Hp.  cuerda  = 
Pg.  corda  —  F.  corde),  a  cord :  sec  cwrf,]  A  Span- 
ish  long  measure.  In  the  < 'unman  *y*tem  it  wa*  U) 
vara*;  but  there  wa*  aeonlel  meatenoof  ||  vara*.  InCnba 
II  it  S4  Cuban  vara*,  or  7t  RnglUh  feet 

Cordelier  (kor-de-ler'),  a.  [F.  cordelier,  OF. 
cordcler  (>  ME.  cxrrt/tfcrr),  cordrlottr  (also  cor- 
deli)  (=  It,  cordigliero),  <  'oordet,  F.  eordeau,  a 


or  warmth  of  heart;  hearty; 
friendly;  affectionate. 
With  look*  of  cardial  love.  Milton,  P.  U,  v.  U, 

That  comely  face,  that  cliMter'd  brow, 
That  cantiat  hand,  that  bearing  free, 
I  are  them  yet.    Jf.  Arnold,  A  Southern  Night. 
He  was  ao  genial,  ao  evrdlal,  ao  encouraging,  that  It 
teemed  a*  If  the  cloud*  ,  .  .  broke  away  a*  we  came  Into 
hi*  preacarc.  0.  H*.  Helmet,  Uld  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  u» 

3.  Reviving  tho  spirits;  cheering;  invigorat- 
ing ;  imparting  strength  or  cheerfulness. 

Thl*  cordial  Julcn  here. 
That  tfnme*  *ud  dance*  in  lii*  pnilli  Itoqnil*. 

Milton,  Conma.  L  ST!. 
The  oTnfiot  nectar  of  the  bowl 
gweUed  III*  old  vein*,  and  cheer'd  hi*  aovL 

&.«•(,  U  of  U  M.,  IL 

-8yn_  1  Sincere,  etc    flee  henrtw. 

tL.  «.  (<  ME.  eorYfinf,  <  OF.  cordial,  F.  cordial 
=  Sp.  Pg.  cordial  —  It.  eordiale,  n. ;  from  the 
adj.  J  1.  Something  that  invigorates,  comforts, 
gladdens,  or  exhilarates. 

to  my  aight  and  eordiale  to  my  mind.  Dryden. 
And  *UIT  In  hand,  act  forth  to  ahare 
Tho  sober  cardial  of  tweet  air, 

i        ',  The  Moraltter  Corrected, 
the  air  li  arenfiaf  of  Incredible  virtue. 

Ewrc  ,i.  Mo.;.,  [I,  IV. 

2.  A  medicine  or  draught  which  increases  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  stimulates  the  circula- 
tion: a  warm  stomachic;  »ny  medicine  which 
increases  strength,  dispels  languor,  and  pro- 
motes cheerfulness. 

for  gold  In  phlatk  I*  a  eordOU . 

ir,  Own.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  L  »*S. 


nwrtlftoal  eiiiln<.|itv-  ti,the  pubic  » 
fi.ramcn  of  reptile*.  —  Cord}""" 
central  tendon  or  trefoil  of  t 

Oordileret,  «-  Same  as  Cordelier,  L  Bom.  of  the 

iiow. 

cordillas  (k6r-dir»»),  n.  A  kind  of  kersey. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

Cordillera  (k6r-dil-v*'r|),  a.  [Sp.,  m  Pg.  cordi- 
Iheira,  a  chain  or  ridge  of  mountains,  formerly 
also  a  long,  straight,  elevated  tract  of  land,  < 
OSp.  eordilla,  cordieila,  ashing  or  rope  (mod.  Sp. 
cardilla,  guts  of  sheep),  =  Pr.  It.  eordcUa  =  F. 
cordelle,  a  string,  dim.  of  8p.  Pg.  It  corda  =  F. 
oorrfe,  a  string :  see  cord1,  n.,  and  cordelle,  it.]  A 
continuous  ridge  or  range  of  mountains.  At  a 
name,  It  wat  drat  appliod  to  the  range* of  tho  Ande*("laa 
Cordillera*  de  lua  Andre,"  the  chains  of  toe  AndeaX  then  to 
Uie  continuation  of  three  range*  Into  >lrtlm  and  further 
north,  Kor  convenience,  It  u  now  agreed  annmg  phytl- 
c*l  ge.-^rrapller*  to  rail  the  complex  id  range*  emhraceit 
between  and  Including  live  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  si- 
erra Ncvaila,  and  their  ssteaatoa  north  Into  Britlih  Co- 
lumbia, tlvo  Cordiitcrae ;  thoae  range*  occupying  a*lnillar 
con tine u Lai  position  in  eolith  America  are  called  simply 
the  Andes.  Tlvo  i-ntlre  waateni  inountalii  aide  of  the  ron- 
Ull<-ut  of  North  America  I*  tilled  the  CordWferirn  n. 
In  Ita  broadest  part  it  hat  a  development  of  a  thouaiund 

beshle*  tho  Rocky 
nl«-r  of  snbordiuata- 


mile*,  cut  and  west,  and  emlwacea.  betide*  tho  Rocky 
Mottiilains  and  Mm  sierra,  a  large  numiier  of  subordinate, 
monutaln-rtialna,  »onve  of  which  are  little,  If  at  all,  Infe- 


.  ..  to  snch  chain*  as  the  Pyrenees  hi  length  ami  elevation. 

Oordllleras (kAr-dll-ya'ran), a.  Pertainingtoor 
situated  in  the  Cordilleras.-  CordlUaran  region. 

See  Cordillera. 

cordinert  (kAr'dl-ner),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
forr/K-niiicr. 

cording'  (k6r"ding),  n.  [<  twrfl  +  -Inpl.]  1. 
The  ribbed  surface  of  a  corded  fabric.  See 
corv<«f,  4. 

The  draught  and  cm/irvr  of  common  fustian  I*  very  sim- 
ple, licing  generally  a  regular  or  unbroken  tweel  (twill)  of 
four  or  Hie  leave*.  Vre,  Hk-t,.  II.  6*4. 

2.  In  a  loom,  the  arrangement  of  the  treadles  ao 
thai  they  move  in  such  clusters  and  time  as  may 
be  required  for  the  production  of  the  pattern, 
cording'-'t,  adr.  [By  apheresis  for  accord 
according  and  c.ir.i-. ]  According. 

In  Jaiiyvecr  or  Kei 
].  gralfyus  lirm.  I.i 
If  lande  be  coble. 

^sUotftn*.  Huabundrl*  (E.  K.  T.  8.*.  p.  ill. 


•ryere  no  wn.ng*- 

t  eat  lyn  '  to  lhaire  ki  n  1- 
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cordite 

cordite  I  kor'tlit),  it.  [Sec  th<-  def.]  A  smokc- 
lew  powder,  introduced  iu  1HN9,  and  adopted 
in  tin-  English  military  and  naval  Ml  vie*  for 
small  arms  and  nun*  of  all  caliber*.  Abandoned 

In  law.    It  is  brown  in  color.  nr.it  l>  i.poscd  ot  r*  puU 

of  iiltrtiulyn-'iiii,  3T  parts  of  guncotton.  and  5  i»rts  of 
nlln.  rut  Jelly  (vaseline).  The  name  Is  derived  fp.ru  tbrr 
fart  thai  it  U  inn.li'  In  the  |..nn»  ..f  conl*  or  cylinders  by 
pressing  the  cotnpiwlllon  through  holes  of  varying  -lie. 
Tlrr  cylinders  tor  luavt  guns  >t«  nude  tubular,  Cordite 
Imparts  a  high  velocity  to  tlie  jrrnjectik'  without  undue 
pressure,  is  very  atal.lt?  under  extreme  climatic  c.judila.tis, 
an  I  its  ballistic  ptv|<rti^«  «r«  not  seriously  alfecl-d  by 
moisture.  Tho  ..I  Jtvtt..n  to  it  is  that  tbe  With  degree  ot 
h.-*i  deve  loped  upon  combustion  caasea  rapid  erosion  of 
tbe  Utt  at  tbe  pin. 
cord-leaf  (kord'lef),  ».  A  namo  applied  by 
Lindley  to  plants  of  the  natural  order  Nmtiacrtr. 
cord-machine  (kord^iui-shtSn' ),  ».  A  machine 
used  for  making  cords,  fringes,  and  triiutnings. 
COrdon  (kor'don),  it.  [<  F.  cordon  (=  Sir.  mr- 
doH  =  Pg.  corddo  =  It.  cordoue),  aug.  01  turtle 
=  Sp,  Pg.  It.  corda.  cord:  wo  cord1,  it.]  1.  In 
fart, :  (a)  A  eourseof  stone*  jutting  before  the 
rampart  and  the  base  of  the  parapet,  nra  courae 
of  atones  between  the  wall  of  a  fortress  which 
lies  aslope  and  t  he  [uirapet  which  is  perpendic- 
ular:  introduced  aauu  ornament,  and  used  only 
in  fortifleatioua  of  stonework,  (b)  Tlie  project- 
ing coping  of  a  scarp  wall,  which  prevent*  the 
top  of  a  revetment  from  being  Maturated  with 
water,  and  forma  an  obstacle  to  an  enemy's  etj- 

calading  par- 
ty. -  2.  In 
ore*.,  a  mold- 
ing of  incon- 
siderable pro- 
jection, turn- 
ally  horizon- 
tal, in  the  face 
of  a  wall : 
used  for  orna- 
ment, or  to  in- 
dicate on  the 
exterior*  divi- 
aion  of  atones, 
etc.  Compare 
ImmP,  a  (e). 
-3.  MOU-  a 
line  or  series 
of  military  post*  or  sent  inelB,  inclosing  or  guard- 
ing any  particular  place,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  persons  other  titan  those  entitled  to  pas*. 
Hence  —  4.  Any  Hue  fof  persons)  that  incloses 
or  guards  a  particular  place  ao  aa  to  prevent 
egress  or  ingress. 

Aa  hunters  round  a  hunted  creature  draw 
The  etrntou  close  anrl  chwer  toward  tbe  death. 

rrnnv~.it,  Aylmcrs  Ki. Id. 

6.  Any  cord,  braid,  or  lace  of  fine  material  form- 
ing *  part  of  continue,  aa  around  tbe  crown  of 
a  hat  or  hanging  down  from  it,  or  used  to  secure 
a  mantle  or  the  like. — 6.  In  Iter.,  s  cord  used 
as  a  bearing  accompanying  the  shield  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical dignitary,  and  usually  hanging  on 
each  side.  Cardinal*  have  *  cord.m  iculea  which  la  divided, 
forming  mzcngr-shslrcd  mealies,  ami  having  15  tufts  or  tan- 
Belt  in  I.  rows  ;  archbishops  hare  cn«  of  vert,  which  hear* 
only  lit  lutta  In  I  ro«a  ;  that  of  bishops  la  also  vert,  with 
ti  tufta  In  3  rows.    Hoc  ctit  under  mntiiVMl. 

7.  A  ribbon  indicating  the  position  of  its  wearer 
in  an  honorary  order,  a  cordon  ta  usually  worn  ««  a 
scarf  over  one  slruulder  and  carried  to  the  walal  on  the 
opposite  side ,  it  U  iw|wclaUy  tbe  mark  of  a  higher  arable  of 
an  order. 

8.  In  Aorr,,  a  plant  that  is  naturally  diffusely 
branched,  made  by  pruning  to  grow  an  a  single 

stem,  in  order  to  force  larger  fniit  Cordon 

bleu,  («)  The  watered  sky-blue  rit'lron.  In  tlie  form  of  a 
scarf,  worn  aa  a  badge  l,y  the  knight*  grand  cross  id  tbe 
old  French  order  of  the  Holy  uhoat,  ttu.  highest  enter  of 
i  hi valry  tinder  the  Bourbons,  (a)  lly  eib  utum.  a  j<i u <n 
wearing  or  entlUi'd  to  wear  this  baibte.  (r)  Heme,  fmtn 
thia  '"'iii.'  the  highest  lsulg<  of  kitlghtl)  lemor,  any  tier- 
fc-li  of  great  pinltirnee  in  bta  class  >>r  praft4s»on  :  aa,  Ult 
cordon*  t>Uu*  .-f  jouniaJUur.  id  I  In  specific  use.  a  flrat- 
cln«t  ««>k  Cordon  rouge,  die  rod  rllrl«.n  or  n-urf  con- 
sttliitiug  tbe  badge  of  the  old  French  order  of  st.  Louis, 
and  now  of  tlir  U-gli.n  of  Honor;  lien--e,  by  ettcm>l,.n  a 
petson  wearing  iw  t'titllltil  hi  w,-:ir  tlii*  t«dge.  Grand 
cordon,  tlietmovl  riW».n..r»<-.irf  illsiltigtilOiliig  tho  IHulr 
•»t  <•"»•  of  any  knlil.ilt  or  honorary  unl,  r  ;  by  rtttmH.Mi, 
a  niimlxr  .it  the  l.lglie.t  cla»i  ..(  such  nn  order,  equiva- 
lent to  .,nW  a,.,,..„t...(„  -KnighU  of  the  Cordon 
Jaune.  -Soc  -~t.r.  UttoraJ  cordon.  In  *v.fr~r ,  the 
slu.re  llne  - Banltaxy  cordon,  a  line  ..f  tn..|»  ..t  mill, 
tary  pimta  hi  the  border,  of  it  district  of  i«.untry  Ittfexlt-tl 
ulth  .llsea^..  to  cut  off  communication,  ami  thus  pretent 
ttu-  dlm-UM-  from  siirrmlutg. 

cordonettsj  (k.ir-d.>-net'),  it.  [See  <y»rtf»a»c<,  a.] 
An  edging  tnatle  of  a  small  conl  or  pi[iing. 

cordonnet  (kAr-do-na'),  a.  [K..  silk  twist,  a 
milled  edge.  dim.  nf  mri/Vm,  a  string,  cord:  see 
mrrftiii.]  A  raised  edge  or  iMtnler  to  the 
tern  of  point-lace.    Compare  crtneent. 
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COrdonoler  (ktir-do-niA'),  n.  [F„  a  cobbler :  see 
r-orffsrtimrr.j  The  c<tbbler-tisb  or  thread-tisli, 
Hhtikftri*  rrinitiui. 
cordovan  (k6r'do-van),  n.  [Karly  mrsl.  E.  also 
ntnlrran  ;  <  Sp.  rotten*,  now  tvtrAtfctitt  aa  Pg. 
mnlorSii,  eonlnvnn  lentlier:  aee  cordafn'm.  the 
earlier  form  in  English.]  1.  Spanish  leather. 
See  c»rrf*-«iii. 

Writlst  every  •llelrhertl's  lot 
Puts  ..it  his  lusty  green,  « lilt  gaudy  hxok, 
•.  rlt.  of  fltrest  rordVrwn. 
PUtcher,  filUihll  alieptrerdcaa,  L  1. 

2.  Leather  made  from  horso-hido.  [Eng.] — 
Cordovan  embroidery,  n  kind  of  emlToidery  made  by 
means  of  an  application  of  the  liuilatlou  leather  known 
as  Autericau  cloth  ii|s,n  coarse  r-nuvas,  tbe  e.lgtw  Iwltig 
stitched  wltli  crewel  or  oilier  thread. 

cord-sliiiK  (kord'aling),  n.  A  aling  with  long 
cortls  or  straps,  which  are  grasped  directly  in 
the  bund:  distinguished  from  ttaff-tting. 

cord-stitch  ( konl'atich),  it.  A  stitch  used  in  em- 
broidery, consisting  of  two  interlacing  linen 
producing  a  pattern  somewhat  like  a  chain. 

corduasoy  ( kor-dws-soi'  >,  «.  [Appar.  a  corrup- 
tion of  a  F.  •rtirnV"(fe  soir  or  'crrac  ti  toir,  cord 
of  or  with  silk :  *>fc,  silk.]  A  thick  silk  woven 
over  a  coarse  cord  in  the  warp. 

corduroy  (k6r'du-roi),  n.  and  o.  [Also  spelled 
conlrroy;  appar.  repr.  F.  'cortfc  an  rm,  lit.  the 
king's  cord  (see  c«»rdl,  nV'J,  and  r»jr);  but  the 
term  ia  not  found  in  F.  Cf.  rfaroy.^  L  «.  1. 
A  thick  cotton  at  tiff  corded  or  ribbed  on  the  sur- 
face. It  Is  extremely  durable,  and  ia  especially  used  for 
the  outer  garmeiiU  of  nieu  engaged  in  rough  Labor,  field- 

rrta,  and  the  like. 
A  corduroy  road.    Sec  II.,  1. 
I  bed  to  cross  bayous  an'  crUu  (wal.  it  did  beat  all  nature 
XT  pun  a  kill'  o'  mnUnty,  fust  log  Uien  alligator. 

U/te*U,  Btglnw  Papers  Sd  nr.,  p.  13. 

II.  '.  1.  Like  corduroy;  ribbed  like  cordu- 
roy: us,  a  enrt/aroy  roatl,—  2.  Made  of  corduroy. 

Corduroy  road,  a  road  rrmstructed  with  unall  togs 
lard  Utgcther  transversely  tlirottgh  a  swamp  or  over  miry 
ground.  [  I'.  S. ) 
corduroy  (krtr'dtj-roi),  r.  t.  [<  amittroy,  a.,  2.] 
To  make  or  construct  by  means  of  small  logs 
laid  transversely,  aa  a  road. 

Tlie  roada  towards  Corinth  were  mrdunytd  and  new 
ones  made.  V.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  L  STi. 

cordwain  (kord'win),  ».  [<  ME.  <y<rvi«-<t«c, 
cttrtfctrrtNe,  rordetran,  corduane.  cordeH  =  D.  lor- 
dnann  =  O.  eorduan  ss  l>an.  Sw.  korduan,  cord- 
wain,  <  OF.  tytrrfon-rtM,  cort/«iWi»,  etc.,  =  Vt.  eor- 
i/.  in?i  =  I*.  i  "r'l'K  an-, .;  ML.  orrr/ttciMUMt),  <  Sp.  cttr- 
doban,  formerly  corduran  =  Pg.  eordorHo,  Span- 
ish leather,  prop,  (as  also  in  OF.,  etc.)  an  adj., 
Cordovan.  <  ('«rttnb»,  formerly  f  'nrdorn,  L.  (  «r- 
dtiovi,  ML.  Cortina,  *  town  in  S|tain  where  this 
leather  is  largely  manufactured.  Cf.  cordovan.] 
Cordovan  or  Spanish  leather.  It  is  sometlnrot  goat- 
skin tanned  and  dressed,  but  more  frequently  split  liorse- 
hUle;  It  differs  from  morocco  In  being  prepared  from 
heavy  skins  ami  In  retaining  Its  natural  grain.  Intrlnc  tit* 
middle  ages  the  finest  leather  came  from  Spain ;  the  shoes 
of  lsdtes  and  gentlemen  uf  rank  are  often  said  to  be  of 
rwnftrMiM, 

Uistcbocm  of  pWevmsr.       CAaucvr,  Sir  Tbopaa,  L  "1. 
Flgses.  Keyalna,  TJimy  and  Corttouvf/M : 
Dates,  and  Salt,  Ill.lea,  and  such  Mnrrluimly. 

'Win,'  /  l'iiyi!e«,  L  180. 
lluaklna  he  wore  of  catliest  ronttrniriv. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  II.  S. 

cordwainer  (kord'wn-n^r),  n.  [Fonuerly  also 
cordiHcr,  cordmcr;  <  ME.  rwrf«vj»<T,  corduenrr, 
cvnlynere,  <  OF.  eordovanicr,  mrdoamer.ete.,  F. 
cortiotintrT  (=  Pr.  cortfJONeir  =  It.  corrMNtntrre, 
*  cordwainer,  =  Pg.  cordorunriro,  a  maker  of 
cordwain),  <  eordowaH,  etc.,  cord  wain :  see  cytrri'- 
srrtin. )  A  worker  in  cordwain  or  cordovan  lea- 
ther; hence,  it  worker  in  leather  of  any  kind;  a 
shoe  maker. 

Tlie  M sister  of  the  craXte  of  n.rtfvt»"er.  of  tbe  f  ratemyte 
of  the  i.lyaMxl  Trliryte,  In  tlie  ryte  of  Ksortrr,  bsth  dlin  rse 
tt-mer,  In  vmbte  u  lsc,  sncd  to  the  lionoratde  Msyour,  l»y- 
liffs  and  conitnune  counsayle. 

f.rif^^A  C*fs(o.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  331. 

cordwainery  (kfird'wa-ner-i),  n.  [<  enrdieain 
+  -rry.j  The  occupation  of  working  in  lea- 
ther; specifically,  slioetnakiiig. 

The  task  of  a  cUily  pair  of  sh.res.  ojupled  even  with  some 
priwlsct  of  victnals,  and  nil  Isnnusirahle  Maslenliip  In 
Oir.iilM.»w-ry,  .  , 

a  mind  [aa  that' 

cord-wood  fJcord'irMX       *■  f"'  wootl  sold 

by  the  conl  for  fuel ;  specifically,  firewood  cut 
in  lengths  of  four  feet,  mo  as  to  Is?  readily  mea- 
sured by  the  conl  when  piled. 

1.1  itself  upright  (as  the 
BM  with  the  bare  help  of 
.  Is  worth  actva  of  .  .  .  .trad 
tick,  a  boundless  continuity  of 
iorerti.  X.  A.  her.,  CXX  3UM. 


2.  Wood  eonveved  to  market  on  board  of  ves- 
sels, instead  of  Wing  floated.  [Scotch.] 
cord-work  (kord'werk),  a.    Fancy-work  made 
with  cortls  of  different  material's  and  thick- 


unto  produce  a  sort 


uas  rti.wlsi.satUfactl.nl  elt.iugtl  to 

i  foiL  Carfsf'.Sartn 


j,  umlutc  IrkiUiHf  ImhIk*,  id  vht.bars 


fine  -trv>nir  vcnif  tlml  .-an  ht 
Fnrnrh  critic  wM..(  Ui 


ana.   •  i  isiwiiiti     .sift    •»  ■ 

Pa«-    eoniuooj  piled  stick  ou 


bobbin  or  stout  1 
of  coarse  lace. 
Cordyceps  (ktir'di-seps),  n.  T^L.,  irreg.  <  (Jr. 
suoid  *  club,  +  I,.  agjaT,  <  eti)/nt,  a  head :  see 
cttimt.]  Ageiiua 
of  pyrcnomyce- 
tou*  fungi,  of 
which  a  few 
grow  upon  other 
fungi,  but  by 
far  the  greater 
number  are  par- 
asitic upon  in- 
sects or  their 

larVfO.  The  spores 
enler  the  breath 
lug-openings  of  tlie 
Lsrvs.  and  tbe  my- 
cellum  grows  until 
It  nil.  the  Interior 
and  kill,  the  Insect. 
In  fructification  a 
stalk  rises  from  the 
body  <>f  tlie  insect, 
and  in  tlie  enlarged 
extremity  ot  this 
the  perlllievla  are 
grouped.  Twenty- 
eight  species  from 
all  parts  of  the 
world  have  been 
enumerated.  A  spe. 
clew  ot  Cordoctvt 
occurs  on  wasp*  in 
the  W.wt  Indies; 
the  wmspa  thus  at- 
tacked are  culled 
oairjMS  Ws/rl&ntf*, 
or  lYtfrtatiHir  uvtet^,    Mt^itcttlnes  i 

cordyle  (kor'dil),  n.  A 
of  the  genus  t  orduliu. 

Oordyllne  (kor-di-li'ne),  «.  [M*.  <  Or.  iu»M>ji, 
a  club.  J  A  genus  of  arborescent  palm-like  lili- 
aceous; plants,  of  10  species,  native  in  the  East 
Indies,  Australia,  and  tlie  Pacific  islands.  The 
stem  Is  simple,  Waring  a  bead  of  long,  narrow,  drooping 
leaves,  and  ample  panicles  of  small  dowers  Tlieyarefre- 
utiently  cultivated  tn  greenhouses,  under  the  name  of  />r.t- 
ortut.  Tbe  more  covnmon  S]tecies  axe  C.  eusfrn/is  and  f*. 
irwiocwi,  frriin  New  Zealand.  Sometltnea  called  iwfitt^tVirs. 

Oordylophora  (kor-di-lofr^-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  (Jr. 
hujsIi/j./,  it  elnlt,  •  lump,  +  -oty««r,  -bearing,  < 
av'(ifir/  s=  E.  bear1.]  A  genus  of  Iiydrojhdyjn  tvtp, 
of  tho  family  t'laridae,  including  fresh-water  di- 
aviotu)  forms,  as  V.  lacuitri*,  having  a  branched 
stock,  oval  gtmoplioit'S  covered  by  the  perisare, 
and  stolon*  growing  over  external  objects. 

Cordylura  (kor-di-lu'rfi),  «.  [XL.  (Fallen, 
lMlll),  <  Or.  nope!!  >ri,  a  club,  +  ornd,  a  tail.)  The 
typical  genus  of  i'ordyluridtr.  The  dies  are  found 
by  Vr.N,ks.  In  meadows  and  on  hushes.  Tin-  metarooriilio- 
ses  arc  unknown,  tint  the  >peeic»  ate  pn.lstlily  psrsritic 

Oordylurida  <k«r-di-ia'rl-d«>,  a.  nl.  [XL. 
(Maci|uart,  1R.15),  <  Cordylura  +  -sdarri  A  fam- 
ily of  dipterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genua 
t  'tirilvlnra.  The  species  are  all  parasitic,  an  tor  as 
known,  like  the  A  ttrAoMwyiuVr,  to  which  they  are  closely 
mlabnt.  Ttrey  hate  the  ln-«d  large,  with  sunken  fare :  the 
mouth  bordered  with  bristles ;  the  atslom.-n  long,  in  the 
males  thickened  behind  and  with  extended  genitalia ;  tbe 
wings  moderately  short,  with  the  first  longitudinal  vein 
dout.lrd,  and  the  hinder  nasal  and  anal  cells  well  develop, 
ed  J  tbe  antcniuo  and  legs  long ;  and  tbe  femora  bnttlnf. 

core1  (kfir),  ».  (<  ME.  core,  a  core.  <  AF.  cwrr, 
OF.  cor,  coer,  ever,  mod.  F.  rnmr,  heart,  =  Pr. 
err  =  Sp,  cor  (obs. )  as  Pg.  cor  (iu  dr  enr,  by  heart ) 
—  It.  ruorr,  <  L.  cor  (wit/-)  =  E.  tVrrirf ;  see 
ariir/.]  I.  The  heart  or  innermost  part  nf  any- 
thing; hence,  the  nucleus  or  central  t 
essential  part,  literally  or  figuratively: 
cttrt'  of  a  question. 

Or  ache  [istrslcyl  seede,  A  askee  of  san 
Whereof  tbe  flailiio-  bath  left*  a  c.rc  exile, 
the  liody  so,  not  alle  the  Irones.  brent. 

1-alMiu.,  Uu.ls.ti.lrie  (E.  E.  T.       p.  ! 

Wk*B>  core 

Stands  sound  and  great  within  him. 

tllve  SJM  that  man 
That  ia  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart «  <w.  ay,  In  my  It.  art  of  heart 

.VA.tt.,  Hamlet,  tit.  * 

2.  Specifically— (a)  The  central  part  of  a  fleahy 
fruit,  containing  the  seeds  or  kernels:  as,  the 
core  of  an  applo  or  a  quince. 
One  it  all  Pulp,  and  tbe  other  all  t~»re. 

(Wjretv,  Way  of  the  World.  1.  tk 

(h)  In  tirr*.,  the  inner  part  or  filling  of  a  i 
or  column,  (a)  In  ■Mo.,  the  fil 
part  of  a  ML  (tf)  In  motdimj,  the  interna!  mold 
of  n  casting,  which  fills  the  space  intended  to 
be  left  hollow,   tores  are  made  of  m.-ldlng-und,  tailed 
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core 

wtth  other  Ingredients  to  gh-e  strength  and  porosity,  and 
are  usually  baked  before  being  need,  (e)  Xn  Meg., 
the  central  cord  of  Insulated  conducting  wires 
in  n  submarine  or  subterranean  cable  (/) 
The  iron  nucleus  of  an  electromagnet,  (g)  In 
rope-making,  a  oentral  strand  around  which 
other  strands  are  twisted,  as  in  a  wire  rope  or  a 
cable.  (A)  In  hydrant,  engin.,  an  impervious  wall 
or  structure,  as  of  concrete,  in  an  embankment 
or  dike  of  porous  material,  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  water  by  percolation.  (0  The  cylin- 
drical piece  of  rock  obtained  in  boring  by  means 
of  the  diamond  drill  or  any  other  boring-machine 
which  makes  an  annular  cut.  Also  called  car- 
rot. (J)  The  bony  central  part  of  the  horn  of 
a  ruminant ;  a  horn-core,  or  process  of  the  fron- 
tal bone. 

I  he  iheal  lilnu  .1.'  tho  wjin  tlie  IV.v  iitjn,  in  1  :u>l. .  .1  n 
'    Cerrldir,  .  .  .  ii  In  curiou*  relation  to  their  hihlut 

£.  //.  Ope.  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  ■300. 

a  piece  of  flint,  ob- 
from  which  knives 


-St. 


in  the 
•1*1  to 


In  the  eon  of  the  aquara  •he  railed  a  tower  of  a  fartoog 
high.  Hist.  World: 

4.  A  disorder  In  sheep  caused  by  worms  in  the 
liver.— 6,  An  internal  induration  in  the  udder 
of  a  cow.    [Local,  U.  8.] 

A  cow  won't  kick  when  she  Is  milked  unices  she  has 
either  cere  in  her  dux*  or  chopped  tit*,  and  ii  handled 
S.  JwUt.  Margaret,  IL  7. 


False  core,  In  tmut-/rnMt<ns,  a  loose  piece  of  the  mold : 
called  by  Iron  toundors  a  d rauAwJt. -Loam -and  «and 
core,  In  mfiai-eattinj,  a  core  made  of  sharp  dry  »aii<I, 


1  hone-manure,  the  loam  lielng  used  to  render  the 
compound  rtrong  and  aclheaive.  —  Retln  CO  re,  In/ouarfino, 


a  dry  aand  core  containing  reatn.  which  la  occasionally 
added  to  give  iocrraaed  tenacity. 

core1  (kor),  r.  f.:  pre-t.  and  pp.  oorsd,  ppr.  coring. 
[<  oorst,  s.]   1.  To  make,  mold,  or  oast  on  a 


In  casting,  the  axla  of  the 
that  of  the  gun. 

core- box  (kor'boks),  n.  The  box  in  whioh  the 
core,  or  mass  of  sand  producing  any  hollow  part 
in  a  casting,  is  made;  specifically,  a  hollow  me- 
tallic model  cut  symmetrically  In  halves,  em- 
ployed to  give  the  proper  form  to  the  exterior 
surface  ot  the  cores  used  in  the 
hollow  projectiles. 

coreciprocal  (k6-r$-sip'r$-kal),  a. 
one  to  another.^  Coreciprocal  screw,  • ...   I  a  *et 
of  six  acrewa  auch  Uiat  a  wrench  about  any  one  lends  to 
produce  no  twlat  round  any  of  the  others. 

corecliaia  (kor-f-kli'sis),  n.  [NL.,  less  prop. 
coreclcieit,  <  Gr.  nipt,  the  pupil  of  the  eyo,  + 
Ac'  n air,  closing,  <  OsUoi,  close :  see  close1,  v.]  In 
surg.,  the  obliteration  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Also  corodieit. 

corectasis  (ko-rok'ta-gls), a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  n6pn, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  +  Itcraott ,  extension :  see 
cefaiis.j  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Dungliton. 

corectome  (ko-rek'tom), a.  f  <  Or.  sopif,  the  pu- 
pil, +  /*  muiif ,  verbal  adj.  of  neriuwv,  out  out,  < 
ik,  out,  of,  +  rfuvrar,  rafulv,  cut-]  A  snrgical 
instrument  used  in  cutting  through  the  iris  to 
make  an  artificial  pupil;  an  iridectomy 

corectomia  {kor-ek-to*ml-|),  a.  [NL.,  as 
corectome,  q.  v.  Cf.  anatomy.]  In  turg.,  iridec- 
tomy. 

corectomy  (ko-rek'ty-mi),  n.    Same  as  oorso- 

corectopla  fkor-ek-to'pi-Jt),  n. 
the  pupil,  +  Oroiror,  out  of 
rorroc,  place:  see  topic.] 
of  the  pupil  in  the  iris. 

coredlajysls  (kor*frdI-al'i-sis),  a.  [NL.,  irreg. 
<  Or.  xdpij,  tho  pupil,  +  rVAXicc,  separation:  see 
</.«  Wl  Separation  of  the  iris  from  the  cili- 
ary body  of  the  eye. 

CO-r»gent(k6.r«'jent),n.  [<  eo-l  +  regent.]  A 
joint  regent  or  ruler. 


core-pieo© 

co-relation  (k&-i*-la'shon),  n.   [<  eo-l  +  rela- 
tion. Cf.  correlation.']  Corresponding  relation. 
See  corrrla  ■  [Rare.] 
co-relative  (ko-rel'a-tiv),  a.  [<  eo-1  +  relative. 
Cf.  corrf/afjpf.]    Having  a  corres] 
tion.   See  eorrciatfire.  [Bare.] 


-.iTely  (ko-rel'a-tiv-li),  adv.    In  con- 
01   nection  ;  in  simultaneous  relation.  [Kare.] 

What  ought  to  take  place  en-relatively  with  their  (the 
student*'!  executive  liractlce.  the  formation  of  tlieir  I 


by  the  accurate  study  of  the  models  from  which  they 
draw.  Jinih'ii.  Lecture*  on  Art,  I  l«i 

COreless  (kor'les),  a.  [<  corel  +  -lest.]  Wanting 
a  core;  without  pith;  hence,  poetically,  weak; 
without  vigor. 

1  am  gone  In  year*,  my  liege,  am  very  old, 
CortUa  and  sapless. 

Sir  II.  Taylor,  Isaac  Comnenu,  It.  1. 

core-lllter  (kor'Hf  'ttr), ».  A  device  for  raising 
the  core  left  by  a  diamond  drill  in  a  boring. 

coreligionist  (kS-r^-lij'on-ist),  a.  [<  oo-i + 
religion  +  -isf.]  One  of  the  same  religion 
as  another;  one  belonging  to  the  same  church 
or  the  same  branch  of  the  church.  Also  i 
Unionist. 


[NLu,<  Or.  soprf, 
An^nvTio j  °Uition 


corella  (ko-rel'i 


t  of  the  Liberal  part)  . 
H.  J.  //inion,  tog,  Radical  Leader.,  p.  in 


pupif^doli.] 


PCL. 


of  cora,  <  Or. 
of  the  I 


be  drilled,  or  c 

I:,-  :  Oi  e-i 

Set  Avmt.,  July  IB,  1RSL 
S.  To  remove  the  core  of,  as  of  an  apple  or 
other  fruit- — 3.  To  roll  in  salt  anrrprepare  for 
drying:  applied  to  herrings. 
core1  (kor),  «.  [A  dial,  (uiiassibilated)  form  of 
cftof*'  =  eliari,  a  job:  see  ckarl,  eAore-t.]  In 
mining,  the  number  of  hours,  generally  from 
six  to  eight,  during  which  each  party  of  miners 
works  before  being  relieved.  The  miner's  day 
is  thus  usually  divided  into  three  or  four  caret  or 


core3}  (kor),  n.  [Also  cor;  a  more  phonetio 
spelling  of  corp$l.  ?  P.  corps,  a  body :  see  corps.  ] 
1.  A  body.— 3.  A  body  of  persons ;  a 


crew ;  a  corps.  Bacon. 

He  left  the  <or. 
And  never  fac  .1  the  field. 
Bnttlt «/  Tmnml-Mvir  (Child  • 

There  was  ae  winsome  wench 
That  night  en  luted  In  tbo  can. 


lTflL 


<5ore«t,aireii1t,/2>.  [ME.  :«<*><•*«*<•*.] 

In  s  bleacud  tym  then  was  I  bora. 
When  al  my  loue  to  the  li  evrt. 

Holy  Runt  (E.  K.  T.  8,\  p.  184. 

Oorean  (k&-riS'an)j  a.  and  ».  [<  Corea  or  Korea, 
Latinised  from  Kao-U  (pron.  itou'W),  the  Chi- 
nese name  of  the  country.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Corea  or  its  inhabitants.  -  Corean 
pottery,  a  name  given  by  collector*  to  a  pottery  of  me- 
dium hartlncsa,  having  a  cloudy  white  surface,  coarsely 
painted  with  geometrical  and  conventional  pattern*  lu 
black,  dark  red,  etc  The  product*  of  Corea  not  bring 
perfectly  known,  many  varietie*  of  ceramic  ware  have  been 
Improperly  called  by  tfafaa  name.  The  art  ha*  greatly  de- 
teriorated, the  earlier  example*  allowing  very  characteris- 
tic and  effective  qaalitlea,  especially  In  the  treatment  of 
color,  and  affordiog  model*  much  esteemed  by  the  pot* 
ten  o!  Japan  and  rtllna, 

EE.  «.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Corea, 
a  peninsular  kingdom  situated  northeast  of 
China,  to  which  it  is  tributary.— 8.  The  lan- 
guage of  Corea. 

Also  Korean. 
core-barrel  (kdr'bar'el),  n.  In  gun-construe- 
turn,  a  long  cylindrical  tube  of  cast-  or  wrottght- 
iron  closed  at  the  lower  end,  used  in  cooling 
cast  Runs  from  the  interior.  The  exterior  is  fluted 
longitudinally  for  tlie  escape  of  gai,  steam,  etc.  When 
prepared  for  use  the  exterior  Is  covered  with  a  closely 
colled  layer  of  small  rope,  over  which  la  placed  an  adher- 
ent layer  of  molding-composition,  thoroughly  dried.  A 
us*. pipe,  inserted  through  the  cap  at  the  top  and  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  bottom,  allows  the  Influx  of  the  water 
for  cooling,  and  a  abort  pipe 


Ooregonld»(kor-e-«on'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL,<Co- 
regonta  +  -trior.]  The  whiteflahes,  Coreganina, 
classed  as  a  family  of  malaooptcrygian  or  iso- 
spondylous  fishes. 

Ooregonj^(kor'e-g«-nI'nS),f».p/.  TSL.,<Co- 
regonut  +  -ina.]  A  subfamily  of  Salmonuta, 
with  the  mouth  small,  jaws  toothless  or  with 
only  small  teeth,  the  scales  of  the  body  rather 
large,  and  the  color  plain :  commonly  called  in 
the  United  States  KhitejUh.  la  Great  Britain  ape- 
clesof  CortymUncs  are  called  rend  ace,  piryniatf,  poilan,  and 
fr*tK-wai«r  herring,  yearly  alt  are  generally  referred  to 
one  genus,  Ce-nyimux.   8ee  cut  under  «hiiefi*K. 

coregonlne  (ko-reg  o-nln),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Core- 
gonina  or  whiteflsh. 

H.  n.  A  fish  of  the 
a  whitefish. 

Ooregonus  (ko-reg' o-nus).  n.  [NL.,  of  uncer- 
tain furraation.]  The  typical  and  leading  genus 
of  the  subfamily  Cortgiminir,  characteriEed  bv 
a  small  mouth,  large  scales,  and  very  weak 
dentition,  the  teeth  being  reduced  to  a  mere 
roughness  or  wanting  entirely.  The  species  reach 
a  length  of  one  or  two  feet  or  more.  They  Inhibit  clear 
lakes,  rarely  entering  streams  rxcept  to  spawn  and  hence 
are  locally  restricted  to  the  lake-ayatcma  of  the  various 
countries  they  inhabit  Of  American  specie*  C.  etuyei. 
/vrmi*.  the  common  whlleftah,  1*  the  largest,  and  the 
fldcat  as  a  food  flah.  C.  \eilliammmi  I*  the  Kncky  Moun- 
tain wliitcflalL  V.  qvadrilaltrnlu,  the  Menomoneo  whi tc- 
flsh.  U  also  called  j^Jot-.iia*.  runJ  Jith,  and  iKad- waiter.  C, 
■■''■'■>  '•»•••«•  "  l!»  Mi  <•]  I.,  r  v»!iii..-ll!h  ..r  lake  wl.tt 
Ing.  C.  ttrterfti  and  C.  Aoyt  are  known  a*  dscoas  or  lake- 
herring.  (See  evjee.)  C.  nioriptniris  Is  the  Wue<»  of  Lake 
Michigan.  C.  tultiixe,  1*  the  mongrel  whltoosh.  Ot*roo 
boat  Is  an  estaMLihed  raianomer  of  the  common  whttcflfcli. 
See  cat  under  vnitefish. 

Coreida  (ko-re'i-de),  n.  pf.  [NL.,  <  Coreus  + 
-iete.]  A  family  of  hoteropterous  insects,  of 
the  group  Ueocorcs  or  land-bugs,  remarkable 
for  tneir  size  and  grotesque  shapes,  and  abound- 
ing chiefly  in  tropical  regions.  Their  technical 
characters  are  4. jointed  antennai,  a  small  triangular  acu- 
U' Hutu,  and  namerou*  hemclytral  nemtres.  tiiattor 
(.tnur^rWijr)  !n7i'neiif in  of  Ilrnxil  has  singular  follaceous 
appendages  of  the  posterior  tibial  joint*.  The  specie*  of 
temperate  region*  are  comparatively  small  and  Inconspic- 
uous, The  Corrida}  are  divided  into  «  subfamilies,  -tnuo- 
toeiimt,  Corel  ma,  rtitccgastrarina*,  Alydiner,  Leptacurisi. 
net,  and  PmudophUtine*.    Also  Oorto&a,  Corewtes. 

Coreus  + 


Kopr,,  girl,  pupil, 
ygmphicui.  The 
Australian 

due.  Is 
Inches  long, 
a  pointed 
somewhat  like  a 
cockatoo'*,  long- 
euerted  middle 
tail  feather*,  and 
dark  plumage  with 
white  wtof-eov- 
erts,  yellow  ernt. 
and  orange  aqrlcn- 
lara, 

corelysla  (ko- 
rel ' i-sis),  s. 
OIL,,  irireg.  < 
Or.  nipn,  the  pu- 
pil, +  ?iwic.  sep- 
aration, <  ).i<rn>, 
loosen,  sepa- 
rate.] In  suro, , 
the  operation 
of  breaking  up 
adhesions  between  the  edge  of  tho  pupil  and 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  of  the  eyo. 

coremorphosis  (kor-y-mor'f^-sis).  n.   [NL.,  < 

Or.  xofJv/,  pupil,  +  ufyttojau;,  formation,  (.  fwpQairv, 
form,  <  fopfh,  a  form.]  In  msrg.,  an  operation 
for  forming  an  artificial  pupil ;  iridectomy. 

coren't,  pp.    Bee  core*. 

coren3^.  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  currant3. 

corenclisis  (kor-en-kli'ais),  u.  [NL.,  less  prop. 
coremclcisit,  <  Or.  scjav,  the  pupil,  +  b>,  in,  +  av.ri- 
oie,  closing,  <  K/eUn;  olose:  see  eloset.  r.l  In 
surg.,  an  operation  for  forming  an  artificial  pu- 
pil by  drawing  a  portion  of  tho  iris  through  an 
incision  in  the  cornea  and  cutting  it  off. 

Coreoda,  Coreodea  (ko-re'9-da,  -des),  •».  pf. 
me  as  Coreida. 

coreoid  (kor'6-oid),  a.  Resembling  or  related 
to  the  Coreiaai;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Coreoi- 
dea. 

Coreoldea  (knr-e-oi'de-jil,  m  ;  1.  [NL.,  <  Coreut 
+  -oidea.]  A  supcrfamily  or  series  of  heterop- 
terous  insects,  corresponding  to  the  family  Co- 
reida; in  tho  widest  sense,  a*  used  by  SUU.  Chirr, 
and  other  ■ystematlsbx,  the  term  cover*  the  families  Co- 
rridor. Hen/tula,  Lyyaritier,  PyrTkoeoridm,  Cnrmdat,  Aean- 
tbiidee,  TinnUider.  Aradidtr.  and  Phymatutar,  each  of 
which  I*  itself  tubdivlded  Into  several  aabfamJllea. 

Coreopsis  (ko-re-op'sia),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  *6y»ic 
(xo/M-,  nope-),  a  bedbug,  +  ifn;,  resemblance :  in 
allusion  to  the  form  of  the  seed,  which  has  two 
little  horns  at  the  end,  giving  it  the  1 
of  an  insect.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  t 
order  Compotita:  Moat  of  the  ■ 

perennials,  Willi  oypoelle  leave*  ai 
The  fndt  b  1 


Ooreinie  (kor-e-i'nfi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Core 
-ina.]  The  tvpieal  subfamily  of  Coreida, 
taining  such  forms  as  the  common  squash- 


1  species  are  herbaceous 
mi  yellow  or  party  <xil- 
ored  rays.  Tlie  fndt  b  an  acheue,  flat  on  one  aids  and 
convex  on  tho  other,  slightly  winged,  ami  usually  ha*  two 
or  throe  awna,  but  often  none,  Tho  genu*  Is  closely  re- 
lated to  flideiu,  which  differs  from  It  In  having  the  achene 
always  awned  and  the  awn*  barbed  " 
apedea,  mostly  of  the  United  State* 
In  the  Andes.  South  Africa,  and  1 
Several  of  the  American  specie*  are  In  common  cultivation 
tor  their  showy,  handaome  flower*, 

core-piece  (kor'pes),  s. 
run  through  the  ecu 
solid ;  a  core ;  a  ' 


In  ropr~m<i*i»0,  a  yarn 
of  a  rope  to  render  it 


Digitized  by  Google 


coreplagtic 

corepl&stic  (kor-o-plas'tik),  a.  (<  rwcjiiVisr'jf  + 
-tc.  J  Of  the  nature  of  coreplasty:  an,  a  core- 
l>!axtie  operation. 

ooreplasty  (kor'^-pla»rti),  a.  [<  Gr.  «d>s,  pu- 
pil, +  T/jjirrtty,  verbal  adj.  of  nAaootti;  form: 
see  /iiVisfir.l  lu  surg.,  any  operation  for  form- 
ing «n  artificial  pupil. 

core-print  (kor'print),  n.  In  molding,  a  piece 
which  projects  from  a  pattern  to  support  ate 
extremity  of  a  core. 

corer  (kor'er),  h.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
re  out  of  fruit :  as,  an  opple-<v>ri  r. 
I  (kor'o-sex),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  np|>ar.  an  in- 
t  pi.  of  Or.  «<V«c  (pi.  *"Sfi"i),  a  bedbug: 
from  the  resemblance  in  shape  and  color,  j  111 
bill.,  dark-red,  broad,  discoid  bodies,  found  be- 
neath the  epieorp  of  grapes. 
CO-residual  (ko-re-zid'u-al),  n.  [<  co-3  +  rr- 
tidual.]  In  math.,  a  point  on  a  cubic  curve  so 
related  to  any  system  of  four  points  on  the  cubic 
(of  which  system  it  is  said  to  V  the  co-residual) 
that,  if  any  conic  be  deserils-d  through  those 
fixed  points,  the  co-residual  lies  on  a  common 
chord  of  the  cubic  and  conic, 
co-respondent  (ko-re-spon'dent),  a.  [<  ro-1  + 
rt  fjionlrnl.]  In  (Vitc,  a  joint  respondent,  or  one 
proceeded  against  along  with  another  or  others 
in  an  action ;  sjiecificaliy.  in  Huff,  lair,  a  man 
1  with  adultery,  and 
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line,  odorless,  very  bitter,  and  very  poisonous 
substance,  found  in  the  fruit  of  Coriaria  iwyrii- 
fnlia.   It  is  a  glucosid*. 

Coriander  (kii-ri-an'derl,  a.  (Earlier  mliandtr, 
<  ME.  roiiausdrc,  ealiaWHdurr,  <  AS.  roliandre, 
also  ctlemtrr  =  OHO.  thuUanlar,  cuUintar.  kul- 
landar,  collinder,  etc.  (<  ML.  roliandrum,  colcan- 
drum,  coliandriu);  —  D.  G.  Dan.  Nw.  knruuidrr, 
=  F.  coriandrr  —  Pr.  roriantlrt,  eoliandrr  =  Sp. 
It.  roriandnt  =  Vg.  coentrn;  <  L.  cririaadrMm, 
MI*,  also  nyrHMtlcr ,  roriannum  (also  «Wi'annfrw»i, 
etc. :  see  above),  <  Or.  upinnw,  also  »«oi«e,  cori- 
ander; said  to  be  (.  tooif,  a  bedbug,  with  allu- 
sion to  the  smell  of  the  leaves.]   1.  The  popu- 


charyed  with  adultery,  and  made  a  party  toy 
ther  with  the  wifo  to*tlie  husband's  suit  for  < 
vorce. 

coret  (k6'ret),«.  [<  NL.  Coretm  (Adauson, 
1757).  J  A  kind  of  pond-snail  of  the  family  Lgm- 
turulir  and  genus  PlanorbU  (which  see). 

coretomia  (kor-e-t6'uii-&),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  *&f*7, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  +  reujvj,  a  cutting,  <  rt/ivuv, 
cut.  Bee  anatomy.]    Same  as  corctomy. 

coretomy  (koret'o-mi),  a.  [<  NL.  coretomia, 
q,  v.]  Li  sura.,  an  operation  for  forming  an 
artificial  pupil,  in  which  the  iris  is  simply  cut 
through  without  the  removal  of  any  part  of  it. 

Coreus  (ko'ro-us),  a.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1H03),  < 
Or.  «W,  »  bedbug:  see  Coris  and  Corisa.]  A 
genus  of  bugs,  typical  of  the  family  Corrida;. 
C.  mamtmitu*  is  an  example. 

core-valve  (kor'valv),  n.  A  valve  formed  by  a 

£lug  of  circular  section  occupying  the  game  re- 
ition  to  its  Beat  or  surrounding  casing  as  the 
core  of  a  faucet  does  to  the  casting  itself.  The 
plug  has  a  rotary  motion  in  its  seat, 
core- Wheel  <  kor'h  wel ),  ».  A  wheel  having  re- 
cesses into  which  the  eoga  of  another  wheel 
tnav  be  inserted,  or  into 
which  cogs  may  be  driv- 


en. It  U  made  l.y  pUclns 
cor*.  In  the  mold  la  wWli  ft 
It  cut,  which  form  the  opeu- 
11  ix"  <>r  receaac.. 
COrf  (kdrf),  n.  (A  var.  of 
ii.abas 


[A  var.  of 
(vrrftt.abasket:  s<ven>r6>.] 
1.  In  cixiI-»iim«o,  a  box 
in  which  coals  are  con- 
veyed from  the  working- 
place  to  the  shaft.  This 
was  formerly  done  in 
wicker  baskets,  whence 
the  name.  Also  can/. 
[Eng.]  —2.  A  local  Eng- 
lish measure  of  coal.  In 

Durham  it  is  4  bushels,  or  hundredweight ; 
in  Derbyshire,  21  level  bushels,  or  2  hundred- 

'  ht. 


Also  mrre. 

corf-honse  (korf'hous),  a.  In  Scotland,  a  tem- 
porary shed  where  the  nets  and  other  material 
used  in  salmon-fishing  are  stored,  and  where 
the  fish  are  cured  and  packed. 

Oorflote,  Oorfuta  (kor'fl-ot.  kor'fut),  a.  A  na- 
tive or  an  inhabitant  of  Corfu,  the  most  norther- 
ly of  the  Ionian  islands  in  Greece. 

coria,  n.    Plural  of  curium. 

Coriacea  (kd-ri-a'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  LL.  coriacru*.  of  "leather:  see  corinorria*.  ] 
Adivisionof  pupiparous  IHptera,  corresponding 
to  the  family  liippobascitm  with  the  addition 
of  the  liraulida:.    Also  Corituxtt. 

coriaceous  (ko-ri-a'shius),  a.  [=  F.  eoriaee,  < 
LL.  coriaetmt  (>  also  ult.  K.  cuira/ix),  <  L.  at- 
rium, leather:  see  roriam.']  1.  Consisting  of 
leather. — 2.  Hesembling  leather  in  texture, 
toughness,  pliability,  or  appearance ;  leatherv. 
S|te-clr]rally  applied  -  lu  >  In  t»J  .  t»  s  calyx,  rap»uli>, 
eU-~,  ib)  111  otmlA  ,  to  ihc  Uitiyh-fkinlK-il  UllU  and  le<-t  i>t 
water  t^rda,  in  illatlni'tl^n  fr,»ni  Ihr  usually  hartl,  ln»my 
tiarta  <i(  lanii  liiixla :  (e)  In  entom.,  t<:i  Ihv  elytra,  etc.,  uf 
inacvla;  (s)  In  conrA.,  to  tlie  maryl'ial  tnsonicut  irt  lli« 
thlUma,  Into  mhlch  the  i>Utc»  arc  InacrMd. 


Corinthian 

lnrhca  long,  treen.  »IUi  » shite  lino  alury;  the  under  parts, 
white  dank-tuft*,  a  white  line  under  the  eye,  ami  the  gar* 
gvt  crimson.    The  bit!  ta  atraight  ami  twice  as  lung  u  the 

feaaa, 

corlntht,       A  "  restored"  form  of  eurra »f*. 

Tbe  chief  rich**  at  Zsnte  cooauit  In  wWnlJU. 

r.  firaosar,  Nutea  on  the  Odyaary 

Oorinthiac  (kfrin'thl-ak),  a.    [<  L.  CoHnthia- 

run,  <  Or.  K'jfjurf.-aair,  <  K'yyMirAic :  Bee  Corinthian.] 
Corinthian. 

Corinthian  <  ko-rin'thi-an),  o.  and  a.  [<  L.  Co- 
rinrAiiw,  <lir.  KoiJiViof,  pertainingto  Ko^wi*<dc,  L. 
Corinlkut,  Corinth.]  I.  >i.  1.  Pertaining  to  Cor- 
inth, a  powerful  city  of  ancient  (ire-ece,  noted 
for  the  t  iBgnifleence  of  its  artistic  adornment, 
and  for  its  luxury  and  licentiousness.  Heuee 
—  2.  Licentious;  profligate. 

And  rapa  up,  wittiimt  pity.  Die  use  and  rheumatic  old 
prelateaa  and  all  tier  yismg  Ci'n'mAuN  laity, 

Milton,  Ajhtkigy  for  Saiectj 


Carlairfi 


lar  name  of  the  umbelliferous  plant  t ''ortnmdmm 
tatirvm.  The  fruit  (popularly  called  eorioiauVr  arecfa)  ia 
gluboae  and  nearly  anvooih.  ana  pleuantly  aromatic :  It  ia 
uaed  for  flavoruig  carriea.  (ma try,  etc.,  sod  In  medicine  M 


Tint  Iuluks  'Hi  Bllghtcet  tlireB.I» 

tViey*r,  tr.  of  Vlrgtl, 

2.  The  fruit  of  this  plant. 

fuoies  and  propulae  nponn  from  the  Brain, 
it  ehaltie  excellent  good  sfUtr  Supper  to  chsw  .  .  ,  a  few 
uu  fix*  (E.  E.  T.  ».\  p.  110. 

.Viirea.  isiang.) 

rose-noble*  and  other  tori- 


e»IM<u,4ia«.| 

hemisiiherical  bugs,  species  of 
antra  in  all  parts  of  the  United 


3.  Amateur:  as,  a  Carta  fAtan  yacht-race  (that  is, 
a  yacht-race  in  which  only  I  " 
See  II.,  a,  4. 


I'omimre  Utusl,  h.  Co- 
rinthian bronic.  «n  a). 

l"y  pn»IU'-e«l  st  (Virliitli, 


•  In  antsiully,  •••pe- 
clallraiiinngthe  Kolnana, 
tor  iu  eac^llent  quality 
■lid  the  artlatic  churactel 
and  technical  perfection 
"»aiol  art^'b- 


]«  t»  mad,  ..f  it,-Cortn- 
thl&n  helmet,  a  type  of 


(ria)  +  »jrrt(i/o(ia) 


ttirU,  U. . 

Coriandrum  (kd-ri-an'drum),  n.  [NL.  use  of 
L.  coriandrwm :  see  coriander.']  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  order  Umbelliftra;,  containing 
two  Species.  Tbcy  are  uleuder  annual  lterba  with  white 
flnwera.  nativca  of  (lie  Mediterranean  regtou.  C.  Klfirwm, 
the  officinal  coriander,  la  cultivated  oil  account  of  IU 
aerd>,  or  rather  fruit*.  The  other  sisilra  la  C.  lorrfy. 
f«iMf«.  of  Syria.    Si-r  tvrimdtr. 

Coriaria  (ko-ri-a'ri-*),  a.  [NL.l  A  small  ge- 
nus of  polypetalous  exogens,  the  sole  repre. 
sentative  of  the  natural  order  Cariarita,  shrub- 
by natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  India, 
New  Zealand,  and  Peru.  The  beat-known  specie*  la 
C.  inyrfidifia  of  Miulhmi  Europe,  th»t  l*are*  of  which  are 
■urongly  aatringent  and  Utter,  and  are  employed  for  dye. 
lug  black  snd  hi  tanning  ;  hence  It*  name  of  tasnerK'  or 
mrrift*  runwic.  The  leave*  contain  a  doUm^iiou*  prllM-i- 
pie.  corinniyrtin.  The  toot  |ioi*on  "f  New  Zealand  l»  for- 
nifllicd  probably  by  C.  eanwewfom,  the  w  lnetierry^hnili  of 
tlie  aeillen,  which  Is-ar*  a  bcrry-llkc  fruit,  the  juice  of 
which  la  made  Into  a  wine  like  that  from  ulilertierrica. 

Corimelfena  (kor'i-me-16'nft),  n.  [NIj.,  <  Gr. 
aopif,  a  bedbug,  +  )ir>ai- 
va,  tern,  of  ui'a(,  black.] 
A  genus  of  heteropter- 
ous  hetnipterous  inseeta, 
of  the  family  Scutelleri- 
da:  Adam  White,  1839. 

Oorimelteninn  (kor-i- 
mel-e-ni'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  CorimclaTui  +  -i»a\]  A 
subfamily  of  SruMtrri- 
tUr,  typified  by  the  genus 
Corimclava,  containing 
mostly 
which  a 
States. 

COrindont,  n.    Same  as  corundum, 
corinne  (ko-rin'j,  n.  [<  F.  corin»e#,  used  in  pi. 
as  a  quasi-generic  name  (Lesson,  1KS2).] 
of  a  group  of  humming-biriis  with  long  " 
1  very  {£^jJj,,j,,  ,',£<>™|(i<j"- 


Greek  helmet  the  origin 
of  which  wan  attributed 
toi'orlntb,  thniigh  it*  UK 
wu  by  no  nvesn*  iMM-ullar 
tothat  elty.  Itha.l  .h..k 
I'icL'e*  ointinimua  with 
the  buck,  extending  be 

neaUi  to*  chin,  aixl  sin 
rated  In  front  by  a  narrow 

ulHTillkji  In  port  el'ianl  by 
a  11AJ.1I  nrni  ettcndlng  to 
the  eyeholes.  Theconm 
upper  portion  projected 
Uyi.ii'l  the  lower  i-ortlon, 
aad  cnnimonlr  hare  the 
long  upright  cnit  "f  the 

uaual  fiimi.  SVbeti  the  wearer  w-n*  not  hi  action  Oie  hel- 
met was  pu*li-.d  bw  k  mi  the  head  for  greater  comfort, 
the  !.'  •  '»  1 1' '  >«  n*tliig  on  the  forehead  —  Corinthian 
order,  til  (ireA.,  tike  moat  or- 
iiiite  ,.f  the  tiaaticnl  orders, 
and  the  moat  alender  In  lla 
proportion*.  Tlie  capital  I* 
ehaiied  Ilk-  a  bell,  adorned 
wild  row.ota.antbii*  learra, 
and  lea.  commonly  with 
leave,  of  other  idanta.  Tlie 
nana!  form  of  abuciia  at  eon. 
cave  011  each  of  IU  aide*,  the 
jw.ijictliig  angle,  being  top 
ported  tiy  gracefiil  ahooU  of 
arantlnu,  fiwniing  volutes 
which  *priiu!  from  eitufe*  or 
atalka  "hglnntlng  among  the 
fuliage  covering  tbe  lowi  r 
part  of  the  capital.  These 
caiile.  also  give  rlae  to  leaaer 
■  or  eo-wf  iruli.  and  tu  tbe 
ill  called  AeffA-e,  turiM"! 
toward  the  inlildle,  arnl  »iip- 
|M:rtfrig  an  nnlhrtiiloqi  or  other 
Oltiainrlit  In  the  middle  of 
each  aide  of  the  abarua.  In 
the  l«-.t  (ireek  enainplea  the 
■halt  I*  fluted  like  tbe  I.uile. 
and  the  liaae  called  Attic  U 
ilMla!  Tbe  eutatiUtUTc  alao 
nawaiMis  the  Ionia  The 
1  .  .rmthiai    ■  .rder  1 »  <  '.  ver> 


cull)  ..TUIn,  tli.'iub  It  .lid  not  c 
Oreeka  nntll  comparatively  late, 
lion  of  the  Corinthian  capital  hj 
century  a  c.  fro*n  a  calathu*  (a 
a  maiden'*  tomb  snd  covered  wi 
leave* of  a  pUnt  of  acanthus  had 
irrown,  u  a  falde.  Among  nota- 
blelireek  e tarn  plea  of  the  order 
are  the  Tboloa  of  Polyiiltm  st 
Epidauru*  (tlftli  century  a  e.k 
Hie  dioraajle  monument  of  1^- 
aicratea  at  Athena  <M>  -  4  a  CO, 
and  tlie  teni|ilc  of  tlie  i  ilympian 
Ken*  at  Athena,  AnUhcd  by  Ma- 
drliui.  The  rich  characterol  the 
order  commended  It  b>  the  Ko- 
maiav.  who.  a*  well  u  Uieir  fol- 
lower* of  the  Reualaasnce  used 
It  freely,  and  tnndilted  it  In  ao> 
cr.rdance  with  their  taste.-  00- 
rinthtan  pottery,  Corinthlsn 
ware.  See  Curfnirtoin  jfatfe.— 
Corinthian  style,  in  ancient 
Uiaea  mae-palntlng.  an  carry 
style  .  vl. line  prior  lo  the  black- 


Into  fa 


:  tin 


The  legend  of  the  eioiu- 
ralllioaebus,  lu  tlie  fifth 
„ni.vn  .  I<v*kct!  placed  on 
:h  a  tile,  atsmt  which  the 


oriental  e  r.iiderte«  and  similar  wewk. 

bali'U  of  fantastic 


Digitized  by  Googl 


1  the  clay 


gallant,  he 

ettavaslft 


Oorlnthi&n 

human  figures,  rosettes,  conventionalised  foliage,  and  the 
Hke,  painted  In  bluk  and  dall  red  or  violet  upon 
of  the  iim  aa  a  ground. 

IL  n.  1,  An  inhabitant  of  Corinth. 
— 2.  A  gay,  licentious  person;  an  adventur- 
er; ».  ruffian ;»  bully.    [Old  slang.] 

A  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle.   Skat.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  U.  4. 

Ifktl-hhtmCvrintMim 
Sett.  Kmtlwoftn,  111. 

8.  A  member  of  the  aristocracy ;  specifically, 
a  gentleman  who  steers  his  own  vacht  or  rides 
bis  own  horses.  [Eng.  slang.]  Henee — 4.  An 
amateur ;  specifically,  an  amateur  sailor. 

It  Is  to  canueisu  .  .  .  that  the  yachtsman  may  took  tor 
some  (it  the  must  valuable  addition*  to  the  ranks  al  Co. 
rtnthiant,  a*  those  « ho  follow  canoeingdu  so  fn  un  pure  love 
of  sport.  Forr.it  and  Jttr*am,  XXI. 

Epistle*  to  the  Corinthians,  the  two  epistle*  written  liy 
the  ap>«tle  1'anl  to  the  church  at  t'orlnth.  The  first  ppto- 
Ue  Ui  the  Coiiutliiaus  give*  a  clearer  insight  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Institution,  feel- 
ings, soil  opinions  of  the  church  of  the  earlier  period  of 
the  apoatidic  age.  The  second  epistle  U  equally  impor- 
Unt  In  relation  to  the  liistory  of  the  apostle  himself.  Often 
abbreviated  Ore, 

Oorinthlanize  (ko-rin'thi-an-ix),  r.  {.;  pret  and 
pp.  CorinAianiftd,  ppr.  C'«rinthianiiing. 
rlntbian  +  -t*s.]    To  lire  like  the  Corlnt 
henee,  to  lead  a  life  of 
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(oortic-).  bark,  particularly  the  bark  of  the  cork- 
tree (which  was  called  tuber,  >  tuber,  cork) :  see 
cortex.]  L  ».  1 .  A  species  of  oak,  Queretut  Suber, 
growing  in  the  south  of  Europe  (especially  in 
Spain  and  Portugal)  and  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
having  a  thick,  rough  bark,  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  is  often  planted.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
20  to  40  feet,  and  yields  bark  every  0  to  10  years 
for  150  years. — 2.  The  outer  bark  of  this  oak, 
which  is  very  light  and  elastic,  and  is  used  for 
many  purposes,  especially  for  stoppers  for  bot- 
tles and  ca*k>,  for  artificial  legs,  for  inner  soles 
of  shoes,  for  floats  of  nets,  etc.  It  grows  to  a 
thicarnoM  of  ooo  or  two  Inches,  and  after  removal  Is  re- 
placed l>y  a  gradual  annual  growth  from  the  original  cork 
cambium.  Burnt  cork  or  apanlah  black  la  used  aa  an 
artists'  pigment,  and  was  formerly  employed  In  medicine. 
l.M'ly  (••wdcred  c-irk  ha*  I"  ii  unci  a>  an  aleofbent, 
under  the  name  of  tuorrin, 

3.  In  frof.,  a  constituent  of  the  bark  of  most 
plants,  especially  of  dlcotyle- 
tt  constitute*  the  Inner  growlnc  layer  known  a* 
cork  cambium,  cirk  mrrutfem,  or  pluliinrcn,  the  outer 
■  portion  constituting  the  bulk  of  tbe  bark.  (See 
within  the  stem  Itself,  and  Is 


(kor'ker),  it.  1 .  One  who  or  that  which 
corks. — 9.  In  sum*/.,  an  instrument  to  stretch 
women's  shoes. — 3.  [Literally,  that  which  cork* 
or  stops  the  discussion.]  An  unanswerable  fact 
or  argument;  that  which  makes  further  discus- 
sion  or  action  unnecessary  or  impossible ;  a  set- 
tler. [Slang.] —  4.  A  successful  examination ; 
a  ''rush.*'  [College  slang,  U.  S.] 
cork-fossil  (kArk'fos'il),  n.  A  variety  of  am- 
phibole  or  hornblende,  resembling  vegetable 
cork.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  minerals, 
corkineas  (kor'kJ-nes),  «.  [<  corky  + 
The  quality  of  being  like  < 
elasticity. 

corking-pin  (kdr'king-pin),  n.  A  pin  of  a  large 
■tee,  said  to  hare  been  formerly  used  for  fixing 
a  woman's  head-dress  to  a  cork  mold. 

She  took  *  large  cov+inj?-p»ri  out  of  her  sleeve,  and  with 
tbe  point  directed  toward*  her,  pinned  the  plait*  all  fast 
together  a  little  above  the  hero.  r.. 


barkl)  It  may  also  . 
often  formed  In  the  repair  of 
4.  Something  made  of 
'    I  or  sole  In  a  shoe. 


strife,  and  Immo- 
rality. Kntyr.  Brit,,  VL  »». 

corionn,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  currier. 

Ooriphilug  (ko-rif  'i-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler, 
1830);  more  correctly  CoriopUliu,  Sundcvall, 
1873 ;  also  Coruphilm*,  Gould,  and  Vorytkophi- 
Jtu,  Agassiz;  <  Or.  *6o<c,  a  bedbug,  +  *7.or, 
fond.]  A  genus  of  diminutive  parrots,  of  the 
subfamily  Lorinai  or  lories,  of  brilliant  colora- 
tion. The  leading  species  Is  C.  taitUnru  at  Tahiti  in  the 
8«l,,tvWand. :  C.  swssnsptfmis  of  the  Marquesas  Islands 

Ooria  (Wis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ifyxs,  a  bedbug, 
also  a  kind  of  St.  John's-wort,  and  a  kind  of 
fish.]  1.  A  genua  of  plants,  natural  order  Pri- 
mulacexc.  There  la  only  one  species,  the  blue  maritime 
oorls.  C.  MtmcpctiimU,  which  grow,  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  It  Is  a  thyme-like  plant  with  a  dense  terminal 
raceme  of  purplish  flowers. 
2.  [/.  c.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Corit. 

Oorisa  (kur'i-sH),  n.  [NL.  (Amyot  and  Serville, 
1843),  irreg.  •  (Jr.  aopec,  a  bedbug.]  Tbe  typi- 
cal genua  of  Coruttda;  a 
large  genus  of  aquatic 
bugs,  including  a  ma- 
jority of  the  family.  C, 
interrupt/!  is  a  common 
American  species,  found 
in  pools  from  New  York 
to  Brazil. 

Oorisldas  (ko-ris'i-de), 
a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Corwri  + 
-art-.]  A  family  of  bet- 
eropterous  homipteroua 
insects,  the  most  aber- 
rant group  of  lie  tempte- 
rs, typified  by  the  genus 
Corita.  The  head  overlaps 
the  front  of  the  protborax,  the  ( 
two  parts  being  cl.,tcly  comp- 
leted: the  fore  tarsi  or  pals-  are  blade  like,  beset  with 
bristles  on  Urn  nlgr.  snd  ending  In  a  slender  clsw ;  and 
the  short  Sat  mouth  la  directed  obliquely  backward  and 
downward. 

corium  fk6'ri-um),  su;  pi.  eoria  (-*).  [<  L.  co- 
num,  a  hide,  leather.  Hence  nlt.E.  coriaceous, 
cuirass,  quarry*,  q.  v.]  1.  In  anal.,  the  inner- 
most layer  of  the  skin;  the  cutis  vera  or  true 
akin,  aa  distinguished  from  the  cuticle  or  scarf- 
skin;  the  derma,  as  distinguished  from  the  epi- 
dermis ;  the  enderon,  as  distinguished  from  the 
eederou-  See  cut  under  tkin. — 2.  In  entom., 
the  basal  portion  of  the  hemielytrum  of  a  het- 
eropterous  insect,  distinguished  by  its  homy 
texture  from  the  terminal  portion  or  membrane. 
See  cut  under  rlarus. 

corival  (kfi-ri'val),  n.  [<  co-1  +  rival,  n.  Cf. 
corneal.]  A  rival  or  fellow-rival;  a  competitor; 
a  corrival. 

A  competitor  and  co-rimt  with  (lie  king. 

Bacon,  Charge  at  Keastnn  for  the  Verge. 

Cv  rimat,  though  used  as  synonymona  with  rival  and  cor- 
rlral,  la  a  different  woriL  Two  persons  or  more  rivalling 
another  arc  the  only  Iran  eo-risol*.  Latham. 

corivalt,  r.  t.   See  corneal. 
corivalryt,  corivalaMpf.  See  corrfrairy,  oor- 
rimUkip. 

cork1  (kork),  s.  and  a.  [<  ME.  cork  (in  oomp. 
cork-bark,  iork-trr)  =  D.  tort,  Jturt  =  G.  kork  = 
Dan.  Sw.  kork,  <  Sp.  corcAo,  cork,  <  L.  cortex 


slss.) 


When  she  gaed  up  tbe  tolhooth  stairs, 
Tbe  corts  fras  her  heals  dkl  Ho*. 
Tlu  Uueii  Jfaris (I'hlld s  bellada,  111.  ng). 
(6)  A  stopper  or  bung  fur  a  bottle,  cask,  or  other  vessel,  cut 
out  of  cork ;  alao,  by  extmalon,  a  stopper  made  of  sons* 
other  substance :  as,  a  rubber  cork.  |f  J  A  small  lioat  of 
cork  uaed  by  anglers  to  buoy  up  their  nsiiliux-llao*  or  to 
Indicate  when  a  nib  bite*  or  nibble* ;  by  citenssnn,  any 
such  Boat,  even  when  not  made  of  cork.-  Fossil  cork. 
See /osssV  — Mountain  cork,  a  variety  of  asbestos.—  Vel- 
vet cork,  the  beat  quality  of  cork-hark.  It  Is  of  a  pale- 
redillsh  color  and  nut  less  than  an  Inch  and  a  half  thick. 

IX  a.  Made  of  or  with  cork;  consisting  wholly 
or  chiefly  of  cork.-  cork  carpet  See  tamptulicon. 
—  Cork  Jacket,  a  contrivance  In  the  form  of  a  Jacket 
without  sleeves,  padded  with  piece*  of  cork,  designed  u> 
Ihioj-  up  a  person  In  the  water.  —  Cork  lace.  Sou  luce. 
OOTk1  (k6rk),  r.  f,  [<  «or*l,  a.]  1.  To  stop  or 
bung  with  a  piece  of  cork,  as  a  bottle  or  cask ; 
confine  or  make  fast  with  a  cork. — 2.  To  stop 
or  cheek  as  if  with  a  cork,  as  a  person  speak- 
ing; silence  suddenly  or  effectually:  generally 
with  up :  aa,  this  poser  corked  him  up;  cork 
(yourself)  up.  [numerous  slang.] —  3..  To 
blacken  with  burnt  cork,  as  the  face,  to  repre- 
sent a  negro. 

cork3*,  n.  [Sc.  corkie ;  <  ME.  corte.] 
in  the  plural,  bristles ;  beard. 
HI*  herd*  was  brothy  and  blake,  that  tllln  his  I  rest 
ilrxssede  ss  a  mereswyne  with  corse*  fulle  huge. 

Jferts  Arthur*  it.  K.  T.  8.),  L  1001. 

cork8  (kdrk),  n.  A  corruption  of  calk*.  [U.S.] 
cork1  (knrk),  n.    [Also- written  korker;  <  Norw. 
korkje  ;  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  orchil : 
see  orchil.}    The  name  given  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  to  the  lichen  I^ecanora  tartarea, 
yielding  a  crimson  or  purple  dve.  See  cudbear. 
corkage  (kor'kAj),".   [<c»ra-l4--a;re'.]   1.  The 
corking  or  uncorking  of  bottles;  hence,  the 
serving  of  wine  or  other  bottled  beverages  in 
'land  inns.    Specifically  —  2.  A  charge 
by  hotel-keepers  and  others  (<i)  for  the 
ig  of  wine  and  liquors  not  furnished  by 
the  house,  or  (fr)  for  the  cc  ' 
nf  partly  emptied  bottles, 
cork-bark  <k,',rk'tork),  ».  [ME.  wrkbarke;  < 
corl-l  +  oari1*.]   Same  as  ewl.1,  2. 
cork-black  (kArk'blak),  n.    See  black. 
cork-board  (k6rk'b6rd),  a.   A  kind  of  straw- 
board  or  cardlioard  in  which  ground  cork  is 
mixed  with  the  paper-pulp.  It  is  light,  t ' 
and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound, 
corkbraln  (kfirk'  brfiu),  n.  A  light,  empty-head- 
ed rterson.  Xare*. 

We  are  aligfatly  esteem'd  by  some  giddy-headed  core- 
braim  John  Taylor,  Works  (ieao)i 

cork-brained  (kork'brand),  a.  Light-head  td] 
empty-headed;  foolish.    John  Taylor. 

cork-cutter  (kork'kut'er),  n.  1.  One  whose 
trade  is  the  making  of  corks. —  2.  A  tool  for 
cutting  cork;  specifically,  a  hard  brass  tube 
sharpened  at  one  end  for  cutting  corks  from 
sheet-cork. 

corked  (kdrkt),  p.  a.  [<  cor*1  +  1. 
Stopped  with  a  cork.— 2.  Fitted  with  cork; 
having  a  cork  heel  or  sole. 

A  eorktd  shoe  or  slipper.  Iluloet. 
Arid  tread  on  cursed  stilt*  a  priioners  psco. 

Bp.  Hall,  Ssttrea,  hr.  B, 
8.  Having  acquired  the  taste  of  cork;  corky: 
as,  corked  wine. 
A  bottle  of  claret  was  brought.  ...  I 
Kaugh!  BE  coriWr 
growl*  my  lord 

Thackeray,  Philip,  ivill 


cork-leather (kftrk'lerH'er), s.  A  fabric  for.,,-  ■. 
of  two  sheets  of  leather  with  a  thin  layer  of 
cork  between  thorn,  the  whole  being  glued  and 
pregseil  together. 

cork-machine  (k6rk'ma-«hen'),  a.  A  machine 
for  making  corks. 

cork-oak  ikftrk'ok*),  n.   See  eora--fre». 

cork  preas,  cork-presser  (ki'.rk'prea,  -pres'er), 
a.  A  device  for  oompressing  corks,  to  cause 
them  to  enter  the  necks  of  bottles  easily. 

cork-poll  (kork'pal).  n.  A  device  for  extract- 
ing corks  from  bottles  when  they  have  fallen 
below  the  neck. 

corkscrew  (kdrk'skrO),  n.  and  a.  L  ».  A  tool 
consiating  of  a  helicoidal  piece  or  "  screw''  of 
steel,  with  a  sharp  point  and  a  transverse  han- 
dle, used  to  draw  corks  from  bottles. 

II,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  corkscrew;  spi- 
ral:  as,  a  corktertu}  curl. 
She  came  down  the  owsscwsi  stairs,  i 


In  Uic  parlor  arranging  the  tea-things. 

Jfr*.  CwreU, lylvi*-*  Lovers,  mil 

corkscrew  (kork'skrft),  r.  t 
To  cause  to  move  like  a  < 


[<  corkscrew,  a.] 


cork-tree  (k6rk'tre),  n.  [<  ME.  cork-tre.']  The 
(Juercus  Subtr,  the  outer  bark  of  which  is  the 
substance  cork.    Also  called  corA--<«i*-._ 


B,  s  Mirm  -11  iilcvju*  »luuh,  Tahttmus  loVnnosn, 
soft  wood  of  which  Is  used  as  a  sulalltute  fur  cork- 
East  Indian  COrk-trM,  ttMinglonU  karUniU,  a  larg>- 
tre»  si  E  same  onier,  with  large  white  fragrant  Bowers, 
cultlvateil  in  avrnum  and  gardens, 
corkwood  (kork'  wnd),  n.  One  of  several  West 
Indian  trees  with  light  or  porous  wood,  as  the 
A  Nona  paluAtri*,  Oehroma  Lagvpus,  PariUum  tili- 

acevm,  and  Puonia  obtutata  Corkwood  cotton. 

See  eotavnl. 

corky  (kftr'kij,  a.    [<  cw*i  +  mtM   1.  Of  the 
nature  of  cork:  resembling  cork ;  henee, 
eled;  withered. 

Kind  fast  his  .very  arms.  Shah.,  Vol.  UL  7. 


The  layers  of  the  hark  are  rarelv  well  marked,  and 
soon  obliterated  liy  irregular  corky 
ire  of  the  bark  Itself. 


Usssry,  Botany,  p.  -Ms. 
Tasting  of  cork;  corked:  usually  said  of 
ies :  as,  a  forty  flavor, 
corlewt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  curfew, 
conn  (kfirm),  a.    [<  NL.  iw»«.  <  Gr.  *<yv'or. 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  boughs  lopped  off,  < 
tzipetv  {V  '-up,  mKoo)f  cut,  lop,  shear:  see  shear.] 


Iiilip.  tasting  his 
I  ft  fa  sad 


ti  ita^ilti  !  .r  .1  liy. 


L  In  bOU,  a  bulb-like,  solid,  fleshy  subterra- 
nean stem,  producing  lea vesand  buds  on  the  up 
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per  surface  and  roots  from  the  lower,  m  In  the 
cyclamen.  Some  carrot  are  coated  with  the  ' 


of  tile  whole,  I*  about  .< 


.1  foot  long  and  &  In  extent,  with  a 
out  neck,  a  .tout  hooked  hill  .boat 
>  naked  giilar  |K*ich,  ttont  .tron*; 


led  to  the  t 


of  ooe  or  two  leaves,  ss  lo  the  crooua  ami  gladiolus,    _Jni_  ~  j  , 
and  are  then  often  called  toiid  ttUfrt.  'There  are  all  era-       ,    u  ,  mtma~  Wack.  bronxed  on  the  hack,  where  the  fea- 
datl»i»  between  the  true  naked  corm  and  the  bnlb  con- 
•Uuuk  wholly  of  cuaU  or  tcales. 
2.  In  tool,  »  cormua, 

oorme  (korm),  n.    [<  F.  eorme  (=  8p.  coma), 

service-apple,  sorb-apple,  Cormier,  service-tree, 

sorb-tree;  according  to  Littro  repr.  L.  cornum, 

which  means,  however,  the  cornel  cherry ;  Prior 

says  "from  an  ancient  Gaulish  name  of  a  ci- 
der made  from  its  (the  service-tree's)  fruit,  the 

mi/jfu  of  Dioscorides  " :  Gr.  mipfu  (Dioscorides), 

also  nipua  ( Athentcus),  a  kind  of  beer,  an  E<ryp- 

tian,  Spanish,  and  British  drink.]  The  service- 

trec,  i**Ta*  domentica. 
cormellle  (kor-niel'),  n.   Same  aa  carmele. 
COT.  SMm.    An  abbreviation  of  corresponding 


corn-badger 

In  ooe  night,  ere  gllmpac  of  roc 

-  1  hall.  Uimh',1  the  eom 

'I'lit-I' ""Allegro,  LI 


cormi, «. 


Plural  of  cormnt. 
(kdr'mo-jen),  n. 


no- 

i  aa  eormophylt. 
Cormogenae  (kor-mo]'e-ne),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
noouoc,  a  trunk  (see  eorwt).  +  -)«"$r  (L.  -gena), 
producing :  see  -genon*  ]  Same  as  Cormophyta. 
cormogenT  (k6r-moj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Or.  mpple,  a 
trunk  (see  corm),  +  -yrvfc,  producing.  'See 
Uormogena;.]  The  history  of  the  development 
of  races  or  other  aggregai 
communities  and  families.  [Rare.] 
connophyly  (k6r-mof'i-U),  a.  [<  dr. 
trunk  (see  corm),  +  «**«•,  tribe.]  Tt 
torv  of  races,  communities,  or  other  aggregates 
of  individual  living  organisms.  [Kare.J 
Oormophyta  (k&r-roof'i-Ul),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  cormophytum  I  see  cormophyte.?]  One  of  two 
primary  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  aa 
arranged  by  Endlicher,  comprising  all  plants 
that  have  a  proper  axis  of  growth  (stem  and 
root),  and  including  all  phamogiunous  plants  as 
well  aa  the  higher  vascular  cryptogams.  The 
other  division  was  named  Thatlophyta.  Also 
Cortnogence. 

cormopbyte)  (kor'm<>-ftt),  n.  [<  NL.  cormophy- 
tum, <Qr.  *af>fi6t,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  (see  corn), 
+  evrov,  a  plant.]  A  plant  of  the  division  Cor- 
mophyta ;  a  plant  having  a  true  axis  of  growth. 
Also  cormogen. 
cormophvtfc  (kdr-m^-fit'ik),  a.  [<  cormnphyie 
+  -ic. J  ilaving  the  characters  of  a  cormophytc 
er  of  the  Cormophyta ;  having  stem  or  leaves 
more  or  loss  distinctly  differentiated. 
Gormopoda  (k6r-mop'o-dll),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<Or. 
Knjiuuf,  a  trunk  (see  corm),  +  rour  (rrod-)  =  E. 
fool.}  1.  A  synonym  of  iMmeUibranehiata. 
Burmeitter,  1843.— 2.  A  synonym  of  Arctuca. 
cormorant  (kor'mr^rant ),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  cor- 
merawnt,  <  OF.  cormoran,  cormorande,  also  cor- 
man,  P.  cormoran  =  Pr.  corvmari  =  Cat.  oorfc. 
man  =  8p.  atervo  marina  —  Pg.  oorroBsarisAo  = 
It.  cdrro  s*or<«o,  <  ML.,  oorvus  marinu*,  lit.  sea- 
crow:  see  Corcut  and  marine.  The  F.  spelling 
appears  to  have  been  modified  by  Bret,  wtorrraa 
(= W.  morfran),  cormorant,  lit.  sea-crow,  <  mor, 
aea,+  fcron.orow.]  I.  n.  1.  A  large  totipalmate 
swimming  and  diving  bird  of  the  family  Pkala- 
erocoradaa  (whichsee  for  technical  characters). 
There  are  about  »  ■pedes,  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  much 
resembling  one  another,  and  all  usually  comprised  In  the 
alnitle  genu*  /'/Wocrucuruz-  They  am  mostly  maritime, 
hoi  some  lnliablt  fr**li  waters:  tlieyarc  gregarious,  and  in 
the  breeding  teaton  mk  eneriea  congregate  by 
1  on  rocky  ledges  over  the  aea,  or  In 


the  feet  are  black  ;  In 
there  li  a  white  flauk  patch ;  anil  on  the  head 
are  ecatterod  while  thready  tilumi*.  The  lame  or  a  unit 
tar  epeclee  la  dome«tiL«U«l  by  Ihe  chlncae  and  Japanese 
am)  taught  lo  llah.  A  mnaller  tpedea,  the  creetol  cormo- 
rant, /'.  rriarotiu,  la  found  In  Rorope.  and  b  known  aa  the 
tKatt,  a  name  also  used  for  cormorants  at  large.  The  com- 
monest North  American  suede*  l»  tbe  double-crested  cor- 
morant, P.  diloytiu,  baring  only  12  tail-feather*  (the  num- 
ber nnnal  In  tbu  genu*),  Uie  giilar  sac  convex  behind,  and 
a  crcrt  on  cadi  side  of  the  head.  The  Florida  cormorant, 
which  l.rvedi  by  Ihotuaiids  in  th.-miinirrov,  i»*m|e.  i»»  va- 
riety of  the  last  tin  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Uulted  States 
aeieral  other  (pedes  occur,  at  the  violet  green  r.inwirant 
</*.  mofaernt),  the  red-faced  (/'.  bieruialtu\  the  totted 
if.  pettitiUattuy,  and  others.  The  Mexican  cormorant, 
P.  stsrirnniM,  it  a  tmall  •pecl«*  which  extends  Into  Uie 
United  Slate*.  A  few  spectet  arc  largely  white,  and  olh- 
era  are  apotted. 

i  he  [Satan]  Dew ;  and  on  the  Tree  of  Ufa, 
ihi  " 


K  CormaamuB  1       The  mWd?o  trie  snd'hlgheit  tliere  thtt  grew, 

1  wmn§mm,i      Itattsssuwiauiaisl  nutua,  e.  L,  lv.  its. 


Sat  Hk 

2 1 .  A  greedy  fellow ;  a  glutton. 

Cotummlng  mean*,  soon  Pr*r*£P£i  1L  L  corn1  (kornl,  r.  [<  corn*.  ».]  I.  (rnnt.  1 

Next,  hero's  s  rich  devouring  m-marant 
Comes  up  to  town,  with  hit  leathern  budgd  ttuff'd 
TU1  It  crack  again,  to  empty  it  upon  company 
Of  sprue  cler  ^snd  squally  0J,w*f2jnl  rrimi^  L  t 

3f.  [In  this  use  also  sometimes  written  corvo- 
rant  (as  if  <  oornl  +  roraat,  devouring)  and 
eommoranf  (as  if  <  corn1  +  "moras f,  delaying: 
see  moration),  and  associated  with  commud<;in, 
curmudgeon,  q.  v.]  A  very  avaricious  person; 
a  miser;  ft  curmudgeon. 

When  the  CermmmU 
And  wealthy  farmers  hoord  up  all  tho  graine, 
lie  empties  all  111*  gtrncni  to  the  p.xire. 
^Vo-tWir  «net  Soro-AsSy  (liwil,  L  sao<ed.  Palmer). 
The  coretoua  wmmmnU  or  eern-nwronls  of  hi*  time, 
r.  Smith,  The 

TJL  •:.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
greedy;  rapacious;  insatiable. 

When,  iplle  of  cermorsnf  devouring  time, 
Th'  eoJeavour  of  thU  present  breath  may  hny 
That  honour,  which  thrdl  hale  hU  v-vthe'.  keen  edge. 

Shak.,  L  L  L,  L  1 

It  underwent  the  process  of  "annexation  "  I"  the  see 
morant  republic  of  alKlent  timet.  .<Jus.neT,  White  Slavery, 

0onno«toniata(kdr-mo-st6'ma-tft),  n.pl.  [NL. 


•  a|..ni;  Uie  main. 
Popt,  (Uuay  on  CrtUcUxn,  L  X7a 

4.  A  small  hard  particle ;  a  grain.  [Now  rare.] 

Not  a  cent  of  true  salt,  not  a  grain  of  right  mustard, 
amongst  them  alL      if.  Jantvn,  Hartholornvw  ralr.  L  1. 

5.  A  yellow  color,  that  of  ripe  Indian  corn  or 
maize. — coffee-corn  or  guinea-corn,  s  variety  ol  &*■• 
oAum  mlimr'  oxt«n*lvely  cultivateil  in  mnuy  warm  coun- 
tries tor  It*  gralu-  The  name  fratrtm-rorn  it  also  applied 
in  the  Wi  tt  Indie*  to  several  uraiti-bearliig  *|m-cIc*  of  Pan 
icurr*.— Indian  corn.  He*  m«i>  Popped  corn,  two 
po/j  oonv— Round  corn,  a  trrulr-name  tor  the  grain  of  s 
clots  of  yellow  innlxe  with  suial  I,  round,  very  hard  kernels. 
-■WwStcorn.  He*  ins* -To  acknowledge  the  corn, 
to  titui  it  or  coo f<««  something  charged  or  Imputed :  eeuc 
dally,  tu  ailnilt  th«t  >.ne  bo*  Leen  mitUkeri,  elc.  [Slang, 
t.rvi 

Tlie  "  Evening  Mirror  "  very  nstvely  comes  ont  and  «e- 
*Aouv>rf>/c*  (As  corn,  admit*  that  *  demand  wat  made. 

JTrsr  I'ort  llmild.  June  S7,  1S4S. 
Vou  are  boot  this  time,  anyhow,  old  fdler ;  yon  J  nil  me- 
rnoMVdo*  Hi'  si-nt  —  liaixl  over  your  hat  I 

r.  X.  Ktikrr,  New  Timothy,  p.  ?ll 

To  pre- 
serve and  season  with  salt  In  grains ;  lay  down 
in  brine,  as  meat :  as,  f  o  com  beef  or  pork. — 

2.  To  granulate ;  form  into  small  grains. 
The  old  firework-makers  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 

to  trains  of  ctirtwtf  gunpowder. 

.Straff,  Sports  anil  Psstunes,  p.  481. 

3.  To  feed  with  oats,  as  a  horse.  [Scotch.] 

When  thou  wsst  oom'f  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  sye  like  a  swsllow. 
Bvnu,  The  auld  Fanner  .  Salutstluu  to  his  aald  Msr* 

4.  To  plant  with  corn.  [Bare.] 

Thoee  hundred*  of  thoasanda  of  acres  of  ottos  valuable 
Southern  lands,  corn*d  to  death,  and  now  lying  to  wssta 
in  worthless  sage  grata. 

r.  S.  Cont.  Hop..  No.  lx.  (1SS«),  p.  40. 

B.  To  render  intoxicated;  make  drunk,  as  with 

[Colloq.] 

The  I 

Tobitui «  uft  just  c 
llvlde*  drunk  frwm  _ 
but  not  falling)  when  they  met,  i 
hi  afti  niooriu 


S.ldeofthellnewhich 
w»«"royall  J  corned" 


Utvryin  Scatt,  p.  181. 

II,  intrant.  To  beg  corn  of  farmers  on  St. 
Thomas's  day,  December  21st.  [Eng.] 


<  Or.  wnmk% « trunk  (see  ce>rm),"+ crd/ta,  mouth.]  corn*  (k6rn),  n.    [<  F.  t»r»e  (also  cor),  a  horn. 


lopped  o 


log  a  rods  balky  nest,  and  laying  from  I  to  3  whole-ool 
nre.1  sTccnbh  egg*  coated  with  s  white  chalky  *nbBtanoe. 
Their  principal  food  b  tlsh,  and  Uidr  voracity  It  prover 


r  prj'11' 

.y-soto 


l  tle-lr  v.irtcltT  !•  pruver. 
of  America.  Euroiie.  and 
li  may  be  Uken  a*  the  type 


One  of  three  suborders  into  which  the  JEstomos- 
frrjon  are  divided  by  Dana.  It  contains  the 
epizoio  or  parasitic  crustaceans,  and  is  approx- 
imately equivalent  to  the  ,SipAono»foB»a. 
cormos  ( kor'mus),  n. ;  pL  cormi  (-mi).  [NT,.,  < 
Or.  «w«ir,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  lwiighs 
■d  off:  see  corm.']  t*  In  bot.,  same  as  corm. 
I,,  the  common  stock  of  •  compound 
animal,  as  an  aacidiarium,  a  xoantbodeme,  and 
tho  like,  when  divided  into  colonies  of  xooids, 
as  may  be  variously  effected  by  gemmation  or 
other  more  or  less  complete  division. 
Corn1  (k6rn),  n.  [<  ME.  corn,  coren,  come,  <  AS. 
com,  a  grain  or  seed,  grain,  corn,  oa  OS.  0 Fries. 
torn  —  D.  korcn,  koorn  =  MIX).  A-orc*>,  IX).  koren, 
koom  —  Icel. Thin.  Sw.  kom  =  OHQ.  r*om,  cho- 
ron,  corn,  MHO.  O.  korn  zx  Goth,  a-aurxi,  grain,  a 
grain,  =  Is.  <7raauat  (>  ult.  E.  grain)  —  OBulg. 
ir»5no  =  Slov.  Serv.  Itohem.  jrrso  =  Pol.  ziamo 
=  Sorbiftn  somo,  zerno  —  Little  Buss,  and  Buss, 
genu)  =  OPruss.  symc  =  Lith.  rairow  =  Lott. 
eimU,  grain.  Hence  dim.  *er«W,  q.  v.]  1.  A 
single  seed  of  certain  plants,  especially  of  cereal 
plants,  as  wheat,  rye,barley,and  maize;  a  grain. 
[In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural,  com*.'] 

Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  Into  Uie  ground  and  die.  It 
ablileth  alone.  John  xli.  SI. 

2.  The  seeds  of  cereal  plants  in  general,  in 
bulk  or  quantity;  grain:  as,  com  is  dear  or 
scarce.  In  thla  tense  the  word  comprehend*  all  the 
kind*  ot  grain  used  for  the  food  "f  men  «>r  of  horse*,  hut  in 
Ureal  llritain  It  I*  sem-rally  applied  t.i  wheat,  rye,  oala, 
and  Ittrley.  and  In  Scotland  generally  rvatrict^il  to  oata. 
In  lire  Colled  state*  it  is  hy  custom  nope 'printed  to  malxr 
(specillcally,  /iiuIioh  corn);  hence  it  it  oMial  t*issy  the  crop 
of  wh.-at  U  good,  Imt  that  of  corn  I*  lm.l ;  It  It  a  go.il  vetr 
for  wheat  nnd  rye,  hut  l>ad  for  corn.  [In  Ullt  tcnue  there 
I*  niiplural.  1 

S.  The  plants  which  produce  corn  when  grow- 
ing in  the  field;  the  stalks  and  ears,  or  the 
stalks,  ears,  and  seods  after  reaping  and  before 
threshing:  as,  a  field  of  com :  a  sheaf  or  a  shock 
of  corn ;  a  load  of  com 
are  included  in  the 
separated 


upation 
3t.  Any 


a  hard  or  horny  swelling  on  a  horse,  <  L.  com*, 
a  horn,  a  horny  excrescence,  a  wart,  etc,  =  E. 
horn :  see  horn.]  1.  A  thickening  or  callosity 
of  the  epidermis,  usually  with  a  central  core  or 
nucleus,  caused  by  undue  pressure  or  friction, 
as  by  boota,  shoes,  or  implement 
CoraB  are  most  common  on  the 
horny  excrescence. 

Pmw  that  w,d  under  grow*  her  [their]  eye. 
That  but  thou  let*  hem  out*,  the  sight  wot  die, 

PuBadiiu,  Huabondrle  (E.  E.  T.  «.  i,  p.  n. 

0ornace»s(k6r-nft'»A-4),n.p/.  [NL.,<Comus  + 
-sicetr.]  A  natural  order  of  polypetftlous  exo- 
gens,  mostly  of  northern  temperate  regions, 
grouped  in  12  genera  of  shrubs  or  trees,  nearly 
allied  to  the  monopetalous  order  Caprifotiacecs. 
The  principal  genera  are  Comus  and  Ayssa. 
COrnaceoUff  (kor-ria'sliius),  a.  [<  NL.  coma- 
ctnu :  see  t'omacea.]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  natural  order  ("ornflcrtr. 
OornacUBpongia  (kor-nak-tl-spon'jl-*),  n.  pL 
[NL. , <  L.  cornu,  born ,  +  ac**,  neetlle,  +  fiponiria, 
sponges.]  In  Lendenfeld's  system  of  classifi- 
cation, the  fourth  order  of  sponges.  It  contains 
Siticta  with  soft  nvcsogiira,  Uie  supporting  skeleton  ooon- 
iswvd  of  bundles  of  monaxitl,  not  lylotlylsr,  tplculea,  and 
■trviigthened  by  ipongln,  wliich  cetm-ntt  the  tplculea  The 
spicules  may  be  entirely  wanting  when  the  ■keletom  con- 
sists of  *po9igtn ;  Mumetimee  the  skeleton  also  disappear*. 
The  order  contain*  sll  the  Crraioiptmmir.  togrUier  with 
thitte  luonadlurllld*  snd  .VyxesjjonoN*  which  do  not  be- 
long lo  the  <  »■ 

coinage  W 


r'naj),  n.    [<  AF.  comagc  (ML.  cor- 
nagiu~n),<  OF.' come,  a  horn:  see  com*,  horn.] 

1.  An  ancient  North  English  tenure  of  land, 
which  obliged  the  tenant  to  give  notice  of  an 
invasion  of  the  Scots  bv  blowing  a  horn.  B» 
this  tenure  many  pen.m»  held  their  land*  In  Ihe  distract. 
a,l|olning  the  Mela'  wall.  Thl*  ••Id  service  was  afterward 
paid  In  money,  and  the  thrnl!*  accounted  tor  It  under  the 
till*  of  ronwiinum. 

2.  In  feudal  laic,  a  tax  ortribnte  on  honied  cat- 
tle,   flrcbohm,  Eng.  VII.  Community. 

The  plants  or  stalks  Cornalinet,  n.  An  obsolete  foiro  of  ttJraWttvt. 
on*  until  the  seed  is  COTnallt,  «.    An  olssolete  form  of  coronal. 

COmamntOt,  »•  Same  as  corncmu»c.  Drayton. 
corn-badger  (kflrn'baj'tVr),  n.  A  dealer  in  corn. 


'Monk's' 


f  ale,  L  tt.  See 


Digitized  by  Google 


corn-ball 

eoni-b»ll  (korn'baJ),  n.  A  ball  made  o 
corn,  cemented  with  white  of  eggs, 
ened  with  molasses  or  sugar.    [0.  8.] 

corn-beetle  (kArn'be'tl),  n.  The  Vue^iu*  toa- 
iaeeus,  a  minute  beetle,  the  larva  of  which  is 
often  very  destructive  to  the  stores,  particu- 
larly of  wheat,  in  granaries.  The  larva  is 
ochcr-colored,  with  a  forked  tail ;  the  perfect 
insect  is  of  a  bright  tawny  color. 

corn-bells  (kArn'beli),  a.  Tho  bell-shaped  fun- 
gus Cyathut  vemicosM,  which  sometimes  grows 
in  grain-fields. 

cornbind  (kArn'blnd),  n.  A  local  name  of  the 
bindweed  (species  of  Convolvulus),  and  of  the 
climbing  buckwheat,  Polygonum  Conmltulue. 

cornbottle  (kArn'bot'I),  n.  The  bluebottle, 
Centaurea  Cyanus. 

cornbraah  (kdrn'brash),  n.  In  geol.,  the  looal 
name  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Jurassic  series, 
belonging  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  so-called 
Great  Oolite  of  the  English  geologists.  The  for- 
mation consists  of  clays  and  calcareous  sandstones,  suit  If 
very  persiatent,  retaining  its  llthologu'al  and  paleonto- 
logies! character  from  the  southwest  of  England  nearly 
Be  far  as  the  Hun  I-  r 

corn-bread  (kAra'bred'),  a.  A  kind  of  bread 
made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  corn.  See  corn- 
dodger, Johnny-cake,  and  corn-pone.    [U.  B.] 
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coat  of  the  eye.  In  distinction  from  the  sclerotic.  See  cat 


3.  In  en  torn.,  the  outer  surface  of  an  insect'B 
compound  eye.  it  1.  generally  smooth,  but  true/  be 
hairy,  The  woixi  Is  alto  used  to.tes|gnst«  U»  outer  trans- 
parent lena  ol  each  facet  of  a  compound  eye,  and  the 
surface  of  an  ocellus  or  simple  eye.  See  amta-Unt  — 
AMdSSlon  of  the  cornea.  Its  abtisnon. 
corneal  (kAr'ueJ-al),  a.  [<  cornea  +  -at]  Per- 
:  as,  corneal  cells ; 


ottrn-cau:>,ri  gswn  se  rued, 
r  o'  (As  .Side  (ftllld  a  Dallada, 


dian-corn  meal 
corn-ch.aad.ler 


(kAro'kak),  n.   A  cake  made  of  In- 

•   ru.  a]  m , 

koni'chand'ler),  n.   A  dealer 


corn-cleaner  (kArn'kle'ner),  n.  A  machine  in 
which  the  cobs  of  maize  are  separated  from  the 
shelled  corn,  and  the  corn  is  cleaned,  by  means 
of  a  rolling  screen  and  suction-fan. 
corn-cob  (korn'kob),  n.  The  elongated,  woody, 
chaff -covered  receptacle  which,  with  the  grain 
embedded  in  it  in  longitudinal  rows,  constitutes 
the  ear  of  maize.  [U.  S.] 
corn-cockle  (kArn'kok'l).  n.  See  cockle*,  2. 
corn-cracker  (kArn'krak'*r),  n.  1.  A  nickname 
for  a  Kentuekian.  [TJ.  S.] — 2.  A  name  given 
to  a  low  claRB  of  whites  in  the  southern  L'nited 
States,  especially  in  North  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. See  cracker,  7.-3.  A  name  of  the  corn- 
crake, Crex  pratensis.— 4.  A  ray  of  the  familv 
Jtyliobatida;  Rhinoptrra  quadritoba,  with  trans- 
versely hexagonal  pavement-like  teeth  and  a 
qnadnlobate  snout.  [Southeastern  U.  S  J 
corn-crake  (kAro'krak),  it.  A  oomtnon  Euro- 
pean bird  of  the  rail  family  (Sallidat),  the  Crrj 
vratenMs.  or  land-rail :  so  called  because  it  fre- 
i  corn-fields.    See  crake*. 


la  transversely  elongated 
and  IU  pigment  la  black. 

UuxUy,  Crayfish,  I>-  2S7. 

Bowman's  corneal  tub*!,  the  tubular  passage*  formed 
In  tlie  fibrous  layers  of  the  cornea  by  forcible  Injection. 

cornea-lens  (kAr'nf-tt-lenx),  a.  A  facet  of  the 
cutioular  layer  of  the  compound  eye  of  an  ar- 
thropod; the  superficies  oil  an  ocellus;  a  cor- 
neule. 

Faceted  cuticutar  layer,  each  facet  of  which  forms  a  nor. 
nea-fen*.  {jeornpaur,  Cbmp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  SBu. 

corn-eater  (korn'e'ter),  a.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  those  of  the  North  American  Indians 
who  submitted  readily  to  the  influences  of  civil- 
ization. 

corned  (kArnd),  a.  [<  L.  coma,  =  E.  horn,  + 
-ed*J;  eouiv.  to  cwrwute.]  In  her.,  horned;  pro- 
vided with  horns. 

corneitls  (kAr-nS-I'tia),  n.  [NL.,  <  cornea  + 
-itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  cornea.  Also  called 
ceratitie. 

cornel  (kdr'nel),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  Cornell,  eor- 
nill;  ss  D.  kornoefje  =  OHG.  corns/  (eornul- 
Ikwm),  G.  komelle  =  Dan.  kornel(-tra)  —  8w. 
JtoritcJ(-4«ir),  <  OP.  eornilie,  conoille,  corno- 
aille,  F.  comouiUe  —  Sp.  cornejo  (of.  Pg.  ear- 
nun)  =  It.  corniolo,  <  ML.  cornolium,  cornel- 
tree,  oorniola,  cornel-berry,  with  terminations 
of  dim.  form,  <  L.  comu*,  a  cornel-tree  (cornam, 
the  cornel-fruit)  (whence  by  adaptation  AS. 

'  roe),  <  comu  as  E.  Aura :  in 
irdnees  of  tho  wood.]  The 
cornelian  cherry  or  dogwood,  a  common  Euro- 
pean species  of  Coma*,  C.  km,  a  small  tree 
producing  clusters  of  small  yellow  flowers  in 
spring  before  the  leaves,  followed  by  numerous 
red  berries.  The  wild  or  mule  cornel  la  C.  eaisoninea,  a 
•hrub  with  red  bark  and  black  berries  The  wood  U  free 
from  grit,  and  for  Ihla  reason  la  used  by  watch  makers  to 
make  InatmuieiiU  for  cleaning  ftne  lnsclilnery  or  lenses 
In  North  America  tho  bum-hlierry,  C.  Camuieneut  Isaome- 
timea  called  the  loir  or  dmrf  eorsut,  and  C  ctreinau  the 
round-fen/eif  cotmI.  The  name  may  be  applied  generally 
to  apeclea  of  Hie  genua  Cornue.  Also  oornetUree.  evmelum 
Int. 

cornelian1,  n.   See  cornelian. 

cornelian2  (kdr-ne'lian),  a.    [An  extension 

(appar.  baaed  on  the  L." proper  name  Cornetiue) 

of  cornel.  ]  ' 


corner-drill 

Aom ;  Ir.  eearn,  cearna,  a  corner;  AS.  hyrne, 
ME.  herne,  hurne,  huirne  (=  OFrie*.  heme  — 
IceL  hyrna  (of.  hyrning)  as  Dan.  hjorne  -—  Sw 
aom),  a  corner,  <  horn,  horn :  see  com8  and 
Aom.  The  L.  term  was  amrufus  :  see  angle*. 
The  noun  earner  in  the  commercial  sense  (def . 
9)  is  from  the  verb.]  1.  The  intersection  of 
two  converging  lines  or  surfaces;  an  angle, 
whether  internal  or  external:  as,  the  corner  of 
u  building;  the  four  corner*  of  a  square;  the 
corner  of  two  streets. 

They  rhypocrlteat  love  Ui  pray  etandlnii  In  the. . .  corners 
of  the  streets,  that  they  may  bo  seen  of  men.   Mat  vL  IS. 


Upon  Uie  cert 
Them  h*ns»  > 


i  drop,  profound. 

SKak  .  Macbeth.  III. 


8.  The  space  between  two  converging  lines 
or  surfaces;  specifically,  the  space  near  their 
intersection:  as,  the  four  comer*  of  a  room. 
Hence  — 3.  A  narrow  space  partly  inclosed; 
a  small  secret  or  retired  place. 
This  thing  was  not  done  In  a  earner.        Acts  HvL  2A. 

4.  Indefinitely,  any  part,  even  the  least  and 
most  remote  or  concealed  :  used  emphatically, 
involving  the  inclusion  of  all  parts :  as,  they 
searched  every  comer  of  the  forest. 

Might  I  but  through  ray  prison  once  s  day 
Behold  this  maid  :  all  comers  else  o  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of.         SKak  ,  Tempest,  L  i 

I  tamed  and  try  d  each  eonvr  of  my  bed, 
To  And  if  sleep  were  there,  but  sleep  wa  ' 


n>ra-fr«>ir,  cornc 
reference  to  tho 


A  corn-em**,  moving  cautiously  among  the  withered 
Haryr,  Ma.j.,  LXXVI.  sot 

j  (kora'krib),  n.  A  structure  the  aide 
walla  of  which  are  formed  of  slats,  with  spaces 
between  them  for  the  circulation  of  air,  used 
to  store  unshelled  Indian  corn.  The  slate  are  com- 
monly slanted  outward  from  the  floor  to  tlie  roof  as  s 
means  of  prerentlng  rain  from  beating  In,  and  tlie  struc- 
ture stands  free  from  the  ground  on  posts,  for  safety  from 
rats  and  mice.   |U.  a) 

corn-cutter1  (kdrn'knt'er),  n.  A  machine  for 
reaping  corn,  or  for  cutting  mp  stalks  of  corn 
for  food  of  cattle. 

t  (kdra'kut'Ar),  n.   One  who  cuts 


.  draw  blood. 

Which  you  durst  never  do.   Ford.  Broken  Heart,  I.  i. 
corn-dodger  (kArn'doj'er),  n.   A  kind  of  cake 
made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  corn,  and  baked 
very  hard.    [Southern  U.  8.] 

He  opened  a  poach  which  ho  wore  on  his  side,  and  took 
from  thence  ono  or  two  corn-Jodiiers  and  half  a  boiled  rate 
bit.  «.  B.  Stoum,  bred,  II.  17a 

The  universal  food  of  the  people  of  Tela*,  both  rich  and 
poor,  seems  to  lie  cm^*l**ifr  and  fried  bacon. 

Otmeled,  Tcxaa 

corn -drill  (kArn'drll),  n.  A  machine  for  sow- 
iug  corn  in  drills. 

cornea  (kAr'n6-»),  n.  [NT.,.,  fern,  of  L.  corneue, 
horny:  see  roraeou*.]  1.  The  firm,  transpa- 
rent anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  it  i*  of 
circular  outline,  osncsvo-convex,  with  the  convexitv  for- 
ward, I  -omitlng  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  in  front, 
by  Its  margin  <-onuniimis  with  tlie  sclerotic,  and  having  iu 
outer  surface,  a*  a  rule,  covered  with  a  delicate  lavcr  of 
the  conjunctiva  In  the  human  eye  it  tonus  atxiut  one 
sixth  of  the  entire  cyehall.  Its  eonvi-xlty  If.  greater  than 
that  of  the  sclerotic,  forming  a  comparatively  larger  |*ir- 
tlon  of  s  smaller  sphere  than  the  sclerotic  "Ihr  cornea 
Is  so  railed  from  lis  hardness,  lieing  likeiK-d  to  horn;  it  U 
also  known  ss  the  tunica  renvoi  peUucufu  or  pellucid  liumy 


cornel-tree  (kAr'nel-tre),  n.   Same  as  cornel. 

cornomuset,  [Also  written,  itnprop.,  coma- 
msjfc;  <  ME,  forscsisitf,  form  use,  <  OF.  comc- 
mtue,  F.  cornemute,  dial,  eormune,  cormeuge  (= 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  coraaaiasa,  >  ML.  cornamuta, 
cornemuta),<  OF.  cone (=  Pr.  coma,  etc.),  horn 
(<  L.  oomw  =  E.  horn,  q.  v.),  +  mur  (Pr.  mum), 
pipe;  lit.  horn-pipe.]  A  bagpipe. 

Loude  mynatrslclea 
In  coritcwiuje  and  In  shalmyea. 

CAaswrr,  House  of  Fame.  L  isi.t 

corneo<»lcareon«(k6r'nfo-kal-ka're-us),o.  [< 

L.  content,  horny  (see  corncou*),  +  calcareous."} 
1.  Formed  of  a  mixture  of  horny  and  calcare- 
ous substances,  as  some  shells,  such  aa  Aplasia. 
— S.  Homy  on  one  side  or  part  and  calcareous 
on  the  other,  as  tlie  opercula  of  some  shells, 
such  as  Turbinida1. 

corneosilicious  (kAr'nM-si-lish'us),  a.  [<  cor- 
neous +  vi.'kioih.  j  Consisting  of  or  containing 
both  horny  fibrous  and  sandy  or  silicious  sub- 
stances ;  eeratoanlicious  or  eeratosilicoid,  as  a 
sponge. 

corneous  (kAr'ne-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  corneo  —  Pg. 
It.  corneo,  <  L.  comes*,  horny,  <  comu  —  E. 
Aorn.  Cf.  oornra.]  Ilorny;  like  horn;  consist- 
ing of  a  horny  substance,  or  a  substance  re- 
sembling horn—  Corneous  lead.  Same  as  yAoepe- 
nitt. — Corneous  mercury,  ssm*  ss  calomel. 

corner  (kAr'nAr),  n.  [<  ME.  corner,  eornger,  < 
OF.  cornier,  corniere,  cornere,  cournierc,  comer, 
angle,  F.  cornnVc,  comer-gutter  (>  ME.  corne- 
rinm,  cornerin,  a  corner,  neut.  and  fern,  fomis 
of  a<lj.  *comcriu*,  spelled  corneirwi,  pertaining 
to  an  angle  or  comer),  <  come  (>  ML.  coma), 
a  comer,  angle,  lit.  a  horn,  a  projecting  point, 
<  L.  corn  ii.  a  horn,  a  projecting  point,  end,  ex- 
tremity, etc.,  =  AS.  horn.  E.  Aom.  Cf.  W. 
cornel  =  Cora,  cornal,  a  comer,  <  com  as  E. 


5f.  The  end,  extremity,  or  margin. 

Ye  shall  not  round  the  corners  of  your  1 
Shalt  thou  mar  the  eornere  of  thy  beard.       Lev",  ril.  XT. 

They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon  their  head,  neither 
shall  they  shave  off  the  corner  of  their  beard.  Lev.xxla. 

6.  In  bookbinding:  (a)  A  triangular  tool  used 
for  decorating  tlie  comers  of  a  book.  Also  eor- 
ner-piece.  (b)  The  leather  or  other  material  used 
in  the  comers  of  a  half-bound  book.  (  «)  One 
of  the  metal  guards  nsed  to  protect  the  comers 
of  heavily  bound  books. — 7.  A  metallic  cap  or 
guard  used  to  protect  the  comers  of  furniture, 
trunks,  boxes,  etc. —  8.  In  suit.,  a  mark  placed 
at  a  comer  of  a  surveyed  tract.    [U.  S.J 

We  have  frequently  heard  tlie  old  surveyors  siong  tlie 
Ohio  say  that  they  often  met  Willi  Ida  [CoL  '  ni»f>  nl  • 
comers.       tfnoled  In  S.  IM  Verr's  Aoierkanisms,  p.  173. 

9.  A  monopolizing  of  the  marketable  supply 
of  a  stock  or  commodity,  through  purchases 
for  immediate  or  future  delivery,  generally  by 
a  secretly  organized  combination,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  price :  ss,  a  comer  in  wheat. 

[U.  S.]  -  four  corners,  (o)  Tlie  limits  of  the  contents 
of  adoeument.  The  phrases  "within  the  Jour  corners  of  a 
deed, '  "to  take  an  Instrument  by  the /one  earners "origi- 
nated In  the  use  of  only  ono  side  of  s  single  sheet  of  psreh- 
ment  for  writing  s  deed,  and  rrfer  to  what  may  lie  learn- 
ed from  the  face  of  the  f 


«  A  . 

where  two  main  highways  Intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles:  sometimes  used  In  names  of  places  In  the  United 
Mates:  ss,  Chatham  four  Corners  In  Columbia  county. 
New  VorK.-Tha  Ooraer.  smong  English  sporting  men. 
Tatteraall horsc-reposltory  ami  t letting  rooms  In  Ixindon : 
so  called  from  Its  situation,  which  Is  at  Hyde  l'srk  Corner. 

corner  (kftr'ner),  t.  [<  comer,  n.  Cf.  cornered*.] 

1,  Iran*.  1.  To  drive  or  force  into  a  comer,  or 
Into  a  place  whenee  there  Is  no  escape.  Hence 
—  2.  To  drive  or  force  into  a  position  of  great 
difficulty ;  force  into  a  position  where  failure, 
defeat,  or  surrender  is  Inevitable ;  place  in  a 
situation  from  which  escape  is  impossible :  as, 
to  corner  a  person  in  an  argument.  To  ooraer 
the  market, to  force  up  the  price  of  a  stork  or  commod- 
ity by  purchases  for  liiiitiedlste  or  future  delivery,  until 
the  wh.  .le  available  supply  la  nearly  or  quit*  monopolised. 
IU.  S-l 

H.  i»fr<!«*.  1.  To  meet  in  a  comer  or  angle  ; 
form  a  comer.  [Rare.] 

The  spot  where  S.  Carotin*,  H.  Carolina,  ami  Georgia 
corner.  pep.  Set.  Mo..  XX XI.  648. 

2.  To  be  situated  on  or  at  a  comer;  impinge 
or  be  connected  at  an  angle:  ss,  the  house 
corners  on  the  main  street,  or  (when  i 
coraerwise)  to  the  street  or  road; 
iters  on  Russia  at  the  north. 

corner-cap*  (kAr'ner-kap),  n.  The 
cap :  so  called  from  its  square  top. 

In  agowne,  a  wide  caaaock,  a  night  cap, 
by  his  habit  seeming  to  be  a  Divine. 

flrvlon,  A  Usd  World,  p.  s 
of  s  gallant  Is  more  hateful  to  them  than  the 
sight  of  a  corner-cii/i.      Jfirfdlelon,  Family  of  l^ive,  Iv.  l_ 

corner-chisel  (kAr'neiM-hU'el),  ».    See  cbi*en. 

corner-cutter  (kAr'ner-kut'*r),  n.  A  cuffing- 
press  used  in  trimming  the  comers  of  blank 
books  and  cards  and  shaping  the  blanks  of 
paper  boxes. 

corner-drill  (kAr'ner-dril),  n. 

oreice  (6). 
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cornered 

cornered  (kdr'nerd),  a.    [<ME.  eornertd ;<  cor- 
ner,    +  -ed*.]  Having  corners 
cifically,  having  three  or  more 
in  composition :  as,  a  ihiw-f-inwrnl 

Conic*  la  eonured  with  many  forlonda 
ynge  (ihuutlng,  projecting)  in  to  tba  *ee. 

Trrrim.  Worka  (cd.  BsblngtonX  I.  306. 


angles:  chiefly 


Whether  ttili  building  vera  niuirt  like  •  caatlc,  or  car. 
iwrrti  Ilk*  a  triangle,  or  round  11*'*  a  tower. 

Avtlin,  Hmhi  Homo,  ft.  75. 

cornerer  (kor'ner-er),  «.  One  who  corners  or 
buys  up  all  the  available  supply  of  u  commod- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  inflating  prices.    [U.  S,] 

cornering-machine  (kor'ncr-ing-rou-ehen'),  «• 
A  machine  used  for  rounding  oil  the  corners  of 
wooilwork. 

corner-piece  (kor'ner-pes),  n.  1.  AnL-shaped 
custlug  or  forging  used  to  strengthen  a  joint. — 
2.  la  bookbinding,  same  as  corner,  0  (a), 
corner-plate  (kiir  ner-plat),  n.  An  iron  angle- 
plate  or  knee  on  the  outer  corner  of  the  body 
of  a  freight-car,  used  to  strengthen  it  ami  pro- 
ject the  sills  and  sheathing  from  injury  in  case 
of  a  collision. 

corner-stone  (kor'ner-stoii),  ».  1.  The  stone 
which  lies  ut  the  comer  of  two  walls,  and  unites 
them :  specifically,  the  stone  built  into  one  cor- 
ner of  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  as  the  actual 
or  nominal  starting-point  in  building,  in  the 
caee  i>t  an  liiipnetiuit  public  edifice  or  monumental  utrue- 
turu  the  laying  of  the  corner-atone  U  usually  accom- 
panied l>>-  aoni«  formal  ceremony,  ami  the  atone  Is  com- 
monly bolluwe-l  out  anil  nude  the  rwpoeltory  of  hletortcal 
documents,  and  of  object*,  an  coins  mid  ttwdali,  ctiarac- 
■eristic  of  the  llm.i.    Alao  caUcd  mnnariaUton,. 

Who  IsW  the  w-riaer-jfow  taoroof  ?         Job  ami  0. 

Bee  you  yond'  coign  o'  the  irapltul ;  yond'  cvrnunlotu  1 

Shak  .  tor.,  r.  a. 

Hence  —  2.  That  on  which  anything  is  founded: 
that  which  is  of  the  greatest  or  fundamental 
importance;  that  which  is  indispensable. 
J  emu  Chriat  himaelf  being  the  chief  roruer-afuw. 


I  educated,  trail 
•torn  of  XKicly. 

J.  F.  Clnrtt.  Sell-Culture,  p.  »1. 

corner-tooth  (kOr'ncr-toth),  n.  In  ret.  »nrg. 
and /rtrriery,  the  lateral  incisor  of  a  horse,  above 
and  below  ;  the  outermost  incisor  on  eaoh  side 
of  either  jaw,  four  in  all.  They 


the  horse  Is  4i  years  old. 
cornerwiae  (k6r'ner-wiz),  adv.     [<  corner  + 
-trtsr.]    Diagonally;  with  the  corner  in  front; 
not  parallel. 

cornet1  (kor'net),  a.  [Under  this  form  ar©  in- 
cluded two  different  Rem.  forms:  (1)  Corn' I,  a 


horn,  etc.  (defs.  1-8),  <  ME.  cornet,  a  horn  (bu 
gle),  <  OF.  cornel,  F.  cornet,  a  horn,  a  bugle,  a 


in  the  form  of  a  horn,  an  inkhorn,  etc., 
comet  =  Sp.  cornete,  m.,  u  little  horn,  — 


It.  mi*  tu>  a  little  horn,  a  bugle,  an  iiikhom, 
a  cupping-glass,  <  M  L.  cornetnm,  n  honi  (bugle ), 
a  kind  of  hood;  mixed  with  n  fern,  form,  OF. 
cornicff-e,  F.  cornelte,  a  kind  of  hood,  —  Sti.  Pg. 
cornetu  =  It.  comettn,  a  horn  (bugle),  <  ML. 
cometa,  a  kind  of  hood,  lit.  little  horn,  dim.  of 
I,.  cw«m  (>  OF.  come,  etc.),  a  horn :  see  corn3, 
comer,  etc.,  and  cf.  Aors.  (2)  Cornet,  a  standard 
or  ensign,  a  troop  of  horse,  an  officer  (dof.  7) 
(not  in  ME.),  <  F.  cornctte  =  Sp.  Pg.  cometa  = 
It.  cornttta,  a  standard  or  ensign  (orig.  having 
two  points  or  horns),  hence  a  troop  of  horse 
bearing  such  a  standard,  and  the  officer  com- 
manding the  troop;  orig.  same  as  OF. 
etc.,  dim.  of  write,  etc.,  <  la,  coma,  horn: 
above]  1.  InniNnt:  (a)  Originally,  a 
eal  instrument  of  the  oboe  class,  of 
struetion  and  harsh  tone. 

Da*H  and  all  the  honae  of 

Lord  ...  on  carneU. 

(ft)  Heme  as  cornet-a-pi»tont.  (c)  An  organ-stop 
having  from  3  to  5  pipes  to  each  key,  and  giving 
loud  and  somewhat  coarse  tones:  now  rarely 

made.  A  *nirtiiuVif  rii-raW  It  anch  a  atop  with  ita  pipe* 
ralacil  ll|wm  a  separate  soundboard,  ao  aa  lo  make  fla  tone 
more  prominent :  an  ceAo  turner  U  a  ifimilar  atop,  but  of 
much  more  delicate  quality,  usually  |daced  111  the  swell- 
organ.  Alto  rofwi i«i>.  (rfs)  A  pedal  reed-stop  of  2- 
or4-feet  tone.— 2.  A  little  cap  of  paper  twisted 
at  t  he  end,  in  which  retailers  inclose  small  wares. 
—  3.  The  square-topped  academic  cap. —  4.  (a) 
A  woman's  nead-dress  or  a  part  of  it,  probably 
named  from  its  angular  or  pointed  shape,  as  the 
end  or  corner  of  trie  tippet  of  the  chaperon  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  J.  R. 

I'laHChc. 

I  never  aw»  my  lady  lave  apart 
Her  -"iimer  blackr,  in  cold  nor  yet  in  heale, 
otth  fyrat  ahe  knew  my  grief  was  grow  en  ao 


played  liefore  the 
!  Sain.  rt.  4. 
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(6)  That  part  of  the  head-dress  worn  in  the 

seventeenth  century  that  hung  down  beside 
the  cheek;  a  flap,  a  pendent  strip  of  laee,  or 
the  like.  See  pinner.  Also  called  bugle-cap. — 
6.  In  drrssmnA-iitjj,  the  shaping  of  a  sleeve  near 
the  wrist :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  what 
is  known  us  truinpet-sliape. — 6.  Same  as  cor- 
nelte.— 7.  Milit.:  (a)  A  flag  or  standard.  Eap». 
cially  -  U)  A  fun  borne  before  Hie  king  of  France,  or  du- 
plexed when  he  ana  present w Ith  the  army.  1 1 »  a*  cither 
plain  white  or  white  embroidered  with  golden  ncnrs-dc-Us. 
IS)  A  Hag  of  a  company  of  cavalry. 
The  <wTWf  white  with  croaaes  Mac*.     Hacaulat,,  Irry. 

(b)  The  officer  of  lowest  commissioned  grade 
in  the  cavalry,  to  whose  charge  this  flag  was 
confided :  a  term  equivalent  to  ensign  in  the  in- 
fantry. The  ornee  of  comet  la  now  abollahed  In  Kng- 
land,  and  la  nearly  represented  by  that  of  aecund  lienten. 
ant  or  lub-lleutenaiit.  (c)  A  compauy  of  cavalry, 
named  in  like  manner  from  lie  standard  car- 
ried at  its  head. 

A  liody  of  fire  eonaeU  of  hoeae. 

t'farnkfon.  (Jrcilt  Keliellloll. 


cornet'-1  (kflr'net),  n.  Same  as  coronet*,  6. 
cornets,  f.  f.   [<  corned,  n.,  =  coronet*,  6.]  To 

let  the  blood  of  (a  horse), 
cornet-a-pistons  (Wir'uet-a-pis'tonz),  a.;  pi. 
coriwfjMi-/)i<!<«i».'t.  [F.,  a  cornet  with  pistons: 
see  comet*  Bnd  pitton.] 
A  musical  instrument 
of  the  trumpet  class, 
ha vingu  cupped  mouth- 
piece and  a  conical 
brass  tube,  the  length 
of  which  may  be  In- 
creased and  the  touo 
chromatically  lowered 
by  openine  valves  into 
little  crooks  or  bends 
of  tubing  (whence  the 
name).  The  compaa*  U 
atxnit  two  oetavee,  1m  luding 
all  the  aemltouea.  The  fun 
danielital  tone  or  key  la  uau- 
ally  r>>  or  Dt,  but  other  lom  a 
are  newt  Theounlltyuf  the 
lone  la  penetrating  and  unaympatlietle.  by  O" 
to  that  of  the  true  trumpet,  fur  whkh  It  la  o 
atitnted.    Alao  eoriwf,  and  rarely  eorno^nn. 

cornetcy1  (kor'net-si),  n.    [<  cornet*,  7  («.),  + 
-ru.]    The  commission  or  rank  of  a  cornet. 
See  cornet*,  7  (ft). 
A  ewrnefrji  of  homo  Ida  ftrat  and  only  coromUal.w. 

cometer  (kdr'net-er),  n.  [<  cornet*,  1  (6),  + 
-<-rl.]    One  who  blows  a  cornet. 

Mr.  King  could  •**  .  .  .  the  oorwfrm  lift  up  their  honia 
ami  get  red  In  tlie  face. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  at. 

cornet-stop  (kor'net-stop),  n.  In  ins*ir.  same 
aseonirf1,  1  (c). 

cornette  (kor-nef),  n.  [F.,  fem.  dim.  of  come, 
a  horn:  see  Aiwn,  f»r»W'.]  In  metal.,  the  little 
tulie  of  gold  left  when  the  alloy  of  silver  and 
gold  taken  from  the  cupel  is  rolled  and  boiled 
in  nitric  acid  to  remove  the  former  metal. 
Also  spelled  cornet. 

cornettlst  (kor'net-ist),  n.  [<  cornel*,  1  (ft),  + 
-is/.]    A  player  upon  a  cornet-a-pistons, 

cornenle  (kdr'no-ul),  n.  [=  F.  come'iiU;  <  NL. 
corneuh,  dim.  of  cornea,  q.  v.]  One  of  the  mi- 
nute transparent  segments  which  defend  the 
compound  eyes  of  insects;  the  cornea  of  an 
ocellus;  a  cornea-lens. 

corn-exchange  (k6rn'eks-chanj'),  n.    A  place 

or  mart  where  grain  is  sold  or  bartered,  and 

samples  are  shown  and  examined.  [Rug.] 
COtn-factor  (k6rn'fuk'tor),  ».    One  who  traffics 

in  grain  by  wholesale,  or  as  an  agent.  [Kng.] 
corn  field  (korn'feld),  «.    In  (treat  Britain,  a 

field  in  which  com  of  any  kind  is  growing;  a 

grain-field ;  in  the  United  States,  a  field  of 

Indian  corn  or  maize, 
corn-flag  (korn'flag),  n 

the  plants  of  the  gen 

or  white  flowers,  and 

mental  plants, 
corn-floor  (kfirn'flor),  n. 

threshing  corn  or  grain, 
corn-flower  (korn'tloti'er),  n.  A  flower  or  plant 

growinc  in  grain-fields,  as  the  wild  poppy,  and 

especially  the  bluebottle,  ONfasrfa  f'yantw. 
There  be  certain  torn  ifoirer*  which  oonie  aeliUini  or 

never  lii  other  pla.^ urilcw  they  he  •••«.  hut  only  "W""**'! 


cornice-hook 

corn-fly  (kdrn'fll),  n.   An  insect  of  either  of 
the  genera  Ckhiropt  and  Oscinu,  of  the  family 
Muncida- :    so  called 
from  tho  injury  they 
inflict    on  growing 

Crop*.  Chloropi  timtinnu, 
tlie  moat  destructive  of  Brit- 
tail  ooru.ftiea,  hi  alwut  1( 
lines  in  length,  and  of  a  yel- 
low coloratrlped  with  Idack. 
It  depoalta  Ita  rgga  tietween 
the  leave*  of  wheat-  and  bar- 
ley-planta,  and  ita  lame,  by 
extracting  tlie  julcea,  |ieo 
duco  tlie  dlaeaae  called 
gout,  from  the  (.welling  of 


Cofftty  iC*tW./i  Mn'^wl- 


Tho  popular  name  of 
Gladiolus,  bearing  red 
"  cultivated  us 


A  floor  for  corn,  or  for 
Isa.  xxi.  10. 


lepu 

corn-flitter  (k6rn'frit'*r),  ii.    A  fried  batter- 
cake  li. ado  Of  | 
and  eggs. 

(kdrn'gra'tcr),  ».   A  roughened 
for  rasping  corn  (maixe)from  the 
cob. 

corn-growing  (korn '  gro '  ing),  a.  Producing 
corn  :  as,  a  corn-aroicing  country. 

-hook  (korn  huk),  n.    A  blade  somewhat 
resembling  a  short  scythe,  and  set  in  a  handle 
at  an  angle  a  little  greater  than  a  right  angle, 
used  to  cut  standing  corn  (maize), 
corn-hnaker  (kdm'uus'ker),  n.    A  machine 
for  stripping  the  busks  from  ears  of  maize, 
corn-husking  (kiirn'hus'king),  n.    A  social 
meeting  of  friends  and  neighbors  at  the  house 
of  a  farmer  to  assist  him  in  stripping  the  husks 
or  shucks  from  his  Indian  corn;  a  husking-bee 
(which  see).    Also  f»m-»A«icJbiij/.  [U.S.] 
cornic  (kor'nik),  a.  K  Corswi  +  4c.j  Existing 
in  or  derived  from  tio  bark  of  Cvmut  fioriila. 

—  Cornic  add.  Same  aa  mrmn. 

cornice  (kfir'nis),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  alao  ear- 
wu*;  si  I).  bimi«  =  0.  iurni«ar (>  Dan.  8w.  kar- 
nii.  >  Hubs.  «7»n»i.-»), 

<  OF.  corsur,  F. 
cttrniche,  <  It-  eor- 
j'ii-,  (=  Sp.  rwrnuta; 
ef.  Pg.  cornija),  < 
ML.  eornu  (comic-), 
a  border,  a  contr. 
(appar.)  of  coronii, 
a  square  frame  (tho 
ML.  cornijr,  coronix 
being  simulations  of 
L.  comix,  a  crow), 

<  Gr.  «nuo«f,  a 
wreath,  garland,  a 
curved  line  or  flour- 
ish at  the  end  of  a 
book,  the  end,  com- 
pletion, prop,  adj., 
curved,  <  aoouvof, 
curved;  akin  to  L. 
corona,  >  ult.  E. 
croaT'i :  see  rrwona, 
crows.]  1.  In  (ire*., 
any  molded  projec- 
tion which  crowns 
or  finishes  the  part 
to  which  it  is  affix- 

third'^r^'p^ost  c"ral™  tc"»'Uu'"7-  *— - 

division  of  an  cntub-  A«'S!ca?S'.'asV: '         "  ™t 
lat.ire,  restingon  the  Jr; ?gS^VZZ&S? 
frieze.  (SeenKsmn.) 

When  the  crowning  course  of  a  wall  is  plain,  it 
is  usually  called  a  ciiinno-. 

The  nimi«  ia  aa  Indiapenaable  a  terntination  of  the  wall 
aa  the  capital  ia  of  a  pillar. 

J.  PeryHMon.  Hbi.  Arch..  I.  St 

2.  An  ornamental  molding,  usually  of  plaster, 
running  round  the  walls  of  a  room  just  below 
the  ceiling. —  3.  In  uphol*tery,  an  ornamental 
band  or  molding  which  covers  and  conceals 
the  rod  or  hooks  from  which  curtains,  etc.,  are 
hung. — 4.  A  molding  or  strip  of  wood,  plain 
or  gilded,  fastened  to  the  walls  of  a  room,  at 
the  proper  height  from  the  floor,  to  serve  as  a 
support  for  picture-hooks;  a  picture-cornice. 

—  Architrave  cornice.  *ee  nrrAKrare.  Block  cor- 
nices. *ee  W«e*i.  Cornlos-rlng,  the  ring  in  a  cannon 
n«t  behind  the  munle  ring.- HorlionUU  cornloe,  la 
arcA.,  the  level  cornice  of  a  pediment  under  tho  two  In- 
dined  citoIoi*. 

corniced  (kAr'nist),  a.  [<  cornice  +  -«f».] 
Having  a  cornice.  • 

The  eorm'ce//  ahade 
(H  aome  arched  temple  loor  or  duaky  onlennade. 

A'rara.  Urnls,  I. 

cornice-hook  (kor'nis-hnk),  fi  A 
used  in  hanging picturesupon  apic 
"   i  part  of  the  hook  catches  the 
other 


- 
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cornice-plane 

cornice-plane  (kdr'nis-plan),  n.  A  carpenters' 
plane  properly  shaped  for  working  moldings ; 
an  ogee-plane. 

cornichon  (P.  pron.  kAr-mVehAn'),  n.  rp.,  a 
little  horn,  a  deer's  ham  newly  grown,  dim. 
cone,  a  horn:  sec  horn.]  In  her.,  a  branch, 
of  the  horns  of  a  stag, 
cornicle  (kor'nl-U),  a.  K  L.  cornieuluut,  dim. 
of  eomu,  =  E.  horn.  q.  t. ]  1 .  A  little  horn ;  a 
corniculum.  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
— 2.  In  entom.,  a  honey-duct;  one  of  the  two 
horn-liko  tubular  organ*  on  the  back  of  an 
aphid  or  plant-louse,  from  which  a  sweet,  honey- 
like  fluid  exudes ;  a  nectary  or  siphuncle. 
cornicula1  (kor-nik'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  corntcuUe  (-IP). 

fem.  (cf.  L.  corniculum,  neut.)  dim.  of  L. 
eomu,  a  horn:  see  cornicle.]  In  certain  alga*, 
as  Vaueheria.  the  young  antheridium,  which  re- 
sembles in  shape  a  small  horn. 
cornicula3,  ».  Mural  of  corniculum. 
cornlctll*rt(k6r-nik'^-lkr),ii.  [ME.  corniatlere, 
<  L.  eornicularitu,  a  lieutenant,  adjutant,  prop, 
one  who  had  been  presented  with  a  corniculum 
and  thereby  promoted,  <  etirnicutim,  a  little 
,  a  horn-shaped  ornament  uison  the  hel- 
resented  as  a  reward  of  bravery:  see 
!.]  1.  A  lieutenant  or  assistant  of  a 
superior  officer.— 8.  The  secretary  or  assistant 
of  a  magistrate ;  a  clerk ;  a  registrar. 

Oon  UulmiM,  that  >u  an  officer* 
Of  Um  Protecte*.  *n<l  tola  mmievtrr*. 

CAouwr,  Second  Nan'.  Tale,  1.  SOB. 

cornicnla te  (kfir-nik'u-lat),  a.  [<  LL.  cornieu- 
latus,  <  L.  corniculum,  a  little  horn :  see  corni- 
cie.]  1.  Horned ;  having  horns,  <s)  In  s»(.,facar- 
txitf  a  little  horn-like  apur  or  appendage ;  bearing  pods,  aa 
tho  CVt»ci/*rtr.   (b)  In  having  comscula;  having 

luioba  or  other  procceaca  like  or  likened  to  noma. 

2.  Figuratively.crescent-ohaped;  having  horns, 
as  the  moon. 

Venus  uyK-n-llk»  grows  crnicutnte. 

Dr.  U.  Man,  PajfchalhanaaU,  III.  Ml  OS. 

cornicnleref,  a.  A  variant  form  of  cornieular. 
corniculum  (kdr-nik'u-lum),  a. ;  pi.  comievla 
(-li).  [L-,  a  little  horn :  see  cornicle.]  In  tool. 
and  asaf.,  a  little  horn ;  a  little  knob,  boss,  or 
•pur  resembling  or  likened  to  a  small  horn,  as 
that  on  the  upper  eyelid  of  tho  horned  puffin, 
hence  caller]  fYatercula  cornieulata;  specifi- 
cally, the  lessor  horn  of  the  human  hyold  bone, 
as  distinguished  from  the  cornu  or  greater 
horn.  J/trarf.— comlcula  laryngls,  two  amall  car- 
■  nodules  articulated  to  the  aumraiU  o<  the  arjr. 

Abo  called  oarf  stager  <■/  Santvrini  and 
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E.  sors.  +  gerere,  bear.]  Horned ; 
corniferoua. 


,  he 


OCT,  (  cornu, 
bearing ' 

Suture.  In  other  enmiorreiu 
noma  higher.  Sir  T. 

cornlmosef,  n.   Bee  cornemxwr. 

comin  (k6r  nin),  ».  [<  Cornu*  +  -i»S.]  A  bit- 
ter crystalline  principle  discovered  in  the  bark 
of  Cornus  floritla.    Also  called  comic  add. 


.Is,  hath  placed  tho 
t,  Vulg.  Err.,  t.  19. 


corning  (kor'ning),  n.  I  Verbal  n.of  corn*,  r.  f.l 
1.  The  process  of  salting  and  seasoning  beef 
and  pork  for  preservation. — 2.  The  process  of 


granulating  gunpowder.  E.  II.  Knight. 
coming-house  (kor'ning-hous),  n.  A  house  or 
place  where  powder  is  granulated, 
corniplnme  (kor'nl-nlBm), «.  [<  I*,  eornu,  =  E. 
horn,  +  pluma,  feather.]  In  ornilh.,  a  plumi- 
corn ;  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  a  bird, 
erectile  or  erected  like  a  horn,  as  those  upon 
the  head  of  "horned"  or  "eared"  owls.  [Rare.] 
Cornish1  (kor'nish),  a.  and  n.  [<  Corn-,  in 
Cornwall,  +  -w*1.  Cornwall  is  a  modification  of 
AS.  Corn-wealat,  Cornwall,  prop,  the  inhabi- 
t nuts  of  Cornwall,  lit.  >  Corn-ITales,'  wealas 
(repr.  by  mod.  Wales)  being  prop.  pi.  of  ireoi*. 
a  foreigner,  esp.  a  Celt :  see  Welsh  and  walnut) 
L  «•  Pertaining  to  Cornwall,  a  county  of  Eng- 
land, forming  ils  southwestern  extremity,  cele- 
brated for  its  mines,  especially  of  tin  and  cop- 
per— Cornish  btt  See  *«i.-Cornlah  chough,  <u> 
See  chough.  (»>  In  her.,  aanm  aa  auUt.-  Conilih  clay. 


enm- meter  (kftrn'me'ter),  a.   One  who  mea- 
sures corn :  an  official  grain-measurer, 
corn-mill  (kArn'mil),  n.    1.  A  mill  for  grind- 
ing com.    More  generally  called  a  grist-mill. — 
2.  A  small  mill  with  a  runner  and  concave  of 
iron,  used  for  grinding  Indian  corn  on  the  cob 
for  feeding  stock, 
corn-mint  (kArn'minO,  n.  Boo  mint?, 
corn-moth  ikArn'mdth),  s.    A  small  moth,  the 
a  gram  lla,  exceedingly  destructive  to  grain- 
sbeavee  in  the 
field,    and  to 
stored  grain, 
among  which 
it  lays  its  eggs. 
TIis  larva,  isTtTch 
trom   Ita  voracity 

in*,  and  Join* 
m  together  lijr 
a  web.  Salt,  fre- 
•I'  i'nl  turning,  mi  I 
many  other  ex. 
pedtenta  are  era. 
plujed  to  destroy 


til.  :i 


corniferoua  (k6r-nif'g-rus),  <i.  and  a.  [<  L. 
cornu.  =  E.  horn,  +  ferre  =  E.  keurl.]  I,  a.  Lit- 
erally, producing  or  containing  horn :  applied, 
in  gtol.,  to  a  group  of  rocks  belonging  to  tho 
lower  portion  of  the  Devonian  series,  because 
they  contain  seams  of  homstone.  The  corniferoua 
(roup  extends  through  New  York  and  Canada,  and  la  alao 
aa  Important  formation  further  vol  and  southwest.  It 
la  in  place*  very  rich  in  coralline  remains. 

TX  n,  [cap.]  The  group  of  rocks  so  charac- 
terized. 

cornlfic  (k6r-nif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  eornu,  m  E.  horn, 
+  -flcus,  <  facere,  make.]  1 .  Producing  horns. 
—  2.  Producing  horn  or  homy  substance;  caus- 
ing to  become  corneous  or  cornified :  as,  cor- 
nifle  tissue :  a  corniflc  process, 
cornlncation  (kdr'rii-fi-k*'shon),  n.  [<  cornify : 
see  -fl  and  -atlon.]  Production  of  horn ;  con- 
version into  horn ;  the  process  or  result  of  be- 
;  horny  or  corneous. 


An  inaufOcii'iit  ntmi^Mtion  at  the  naJl^elta. 

Buck  i  Ilandlmi  «/  tied.  Seimau,  T.  108. 

cornifonn  ( kftr'nl-Mnn),  a.  [=  P.  Hp.  Pg.  eorni- 
forme,  <  NL.  corniformis,  <  L.  cornu,  —  E.  horn, 
+  forma,  shape.]  Shaped  like  the  horn  of  an 
ox;  long,  tapering,  and  somewhst  curved:  in 
mum.,  applied  especially  to  large  processes  on 
the  head  and  thorax,  which  by  their  position  aa 
well  as  form  resemble  horns ;  in  bot.,  applied  to 
the  nectary  of  plants. 

cornify  (k6r'ni-fl),  t>.  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  corniJUxi, 
ppr.  cor nif vimj.  [<  L.  cornu.  =  K.  horn,  +  -fleare, 
ifaeerc,  make:  see  -/</.]  To  make 
into  horn ;  cause  to  resembjo  horn. 

When  the  eorni'ffej  laTera  ( In  Rrvttii* \ 
IK**,  various  klisla  of  plaUw,  kiioba,  n 
turea  arc  ddvolojxid. 

Qtf/enbaur,  Comp.  Anal,  (trana.),  p.  418. 
The  whalebone  .  .  .  eocialetaof  nothing  more  than  mod- 
^ilUr  of  the  buml  inucoua  menihrane,  with  an 
i  and  mmijm  opithalUl  drrclonroei.t. 

Kneyc  Brit.,  XV.  9V4. 

[=F. 

=  Sp.  cornigero 


■  thai 

II.  a.  The  ancient  language  of  Cornwall,  a 
dialect  of  the  Cymric  or  British  branch  of  the 
Celtic  lungnapes.  It  became  extinct  as  a  spoken 
language  about  the  end  of  tho  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

"  (k6r'nish),  ».   An  obsolete  or  provin- 
I  of  cornice. 

Ten  amall  piilara  adjoynlng  to  the  watt  and  irnatalnlng 
the  eomuA.  .Sandy*,  Trarailea,  p.  les. 

cornished  (kflr'nisht),  a.  [<  <orni»»3  +  -erf*.] 
In  her.,  adorned  with  a  cornice:  said  of  any 
bearing  that  is  capable  of  receiving  one.  as  a 
cross. 

Oorniahman  (Vur'nlah-man),  PL  f"r>rni»Ai«i*it 
(-men).  [<  Cornith1  +  man.]  A  native  or  an 
inhabitant  of  Cornwall,  England;  specifically, 
a  man  belonging  to  the  original  stock  of  Cornish 
people. 

I  have  told  you  that  the  CVirnuAmrn  kepi  their  own 
Wclah  language  for  many  hundred  vrura  after  thl*  time. 

JC.  A.  Prrman,  Old  Eng.  Wat.,  p.  US. 

cornlat  (kdr'nirt),  n.    [<  P.  eorwisie',  <  corne,  a 

horn,  +  -•>(* :  s«ie  horn  and  -<*f.]  A 

on  the  cornet  or  horn, 
corn-juice  (kdrn'jBs),  n, 

Indiun  corn ;  bence,  whisky  in  genoral.  [Slang, 

V.  S.] 

corn  knife  (korn'nlf),  n.  1.  A  long-bladed 
knife,  slightly  curved  and  widening  to  tho 
int,  used  for  cutting  standing  Indian  corn. 
2.  A  small  sharp  knife  with  a  blunt  point, 
for  paring  and  removing  corns, 
corn-land  (k6rn'land),  n.  Land  appropriated 
or  suitable  to  the  production  of  corn  or  grain, 
corn-law  <kArn'la),  n.  A  legislative  enactment 
relating  to  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
grain ;  specifically,  in  Eng.  hjtt.,  one  of  a  aeries 
of  laws  extending  from  1436  to  1842,  regulating 
the  home  and  foreign  grain-trade  of  England. 
Until  the  repeal  of  the  com-lawa,  the  grain. trade,  both 
export  and  Import,  was  the  subject  of  elaborate  and  vary- 
ing lefflaLatmn.  which  conaiatrd  In  levying  protective  or 
prohibitory  dutiea,  or  in  impaling  restrictive  condition*, 
or  III  granting  government  boonuea  for  the  encourage, 
men!  of  exportation.  After  a  prolonged  agitation  fur  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-lawi  by  the  Antl-com-law  league  (or- 
gan lied  in  1SS0X  Parliament  in  1H4S,  under  the  ministry 
of  Sir  Robert  iSrel,  paaaed  an  act  for  a  large  immediate 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  Imported  grain,  and  pmvhllug 
far  s  merely  nominal  duty  after  IMS,  which  waa  auuec- 
rjuently  entirely  removed. 

cornless  (koru'les),  a.  [<  corn*  +  -law.]  Des- 
titute of  com:  as,  cornlrtt  dwelling-places, 
[ltare.j 

corn-lift  (kArn'lift),  n.  A  contrivance  for  rais- 
ing sacks  of  grain  to  the  upper  floors  of  a  mill 


cornmudginl  (kfirn'muj'in),  a.  "[aSo  written 
cornv-muttyin,  appar.  for  'corn'murfffina  (prob. 
orig.  as  an  axlj.,  sc.  man  or  fellow,  the  proper 
noun  form  being  'corn-mudger  or  "corn-mucicr, 
-mfcAcr),  <  oonil  +  'mudgina,  ppr.  of  'nudge 
a  var.  of  'much,  mouch,  mooch, also  mtch,  meaeh, 
chiefly  a  dialectal  word,  orig.  hide,  conceal, 
hoard:  see  corn*  and  mieh,  mouch.  Hence,  by 
corruption,  csriwsrfo'is,  curmudgeon,  q.  v.  Cf. 
cwrworanf,  3.1  A  com-mendtant  who  hoards 
corn  to  raise  its  price. 

Kctng  but  a  rlche  come-ntHdnn  (Latin  /nnanliihwL 
that  with  a  quart  (or  nieaaurv  of  come  of  two  pound*)  liau 


Itouglit  I  he  Irvcdoiiw  of  bu  fcllow-cltlien*. 

UMawi,  tr.  of  Ltry,  p.  160. 

com-mnller  rkdrn'mul'er),  it.  [<  coral  -f  mut- 
ter.]  A  pestle  for  grinding  com. 

The  stone  with  a  hole  In  the  center,  which  !•  called  a 
eom-mtsUrr,  1  found  atiout  sn  yard*  from  the  grand  mound. 

Smitkronian  Report,  l»l,  p.  olz. 

COrnmnaet,  n.    A  variant  of  eitrncmutt. 
cor  no  dl  baaactto  (kor'nd  do  bas-*et't«J).  [It. : 
cor  no,  <  L.  coma  =  E.  horn;  di,  <  L.  tie,  of; 
baisetto,  counter-tenor,  dim.  of  basso,  bass :  see 
horn,  bo**3. )    Same  as  basset-horn. 
cornon  (k6r'non),  n.    [<  com(ef)  +  aug.  -on. 
It.  -one]    1.  A  comet. — 2.  A  brass  wind-in- 
Btrument  invented  in  1844. 
cornopean  (ki'ir-n6'p^-an),  n.    The  eornet-a- 
pistons.  [Rare.] 

Vou  might  juat  aa  well  have  stopped  In  the  cabin,  and 
played  that  cemonran.  and  made  yourself  u  arm  and  com- 
fortatdr.  V.  BtacJt,  Frlnoew  of  Thule,  p.  U». 

corn-oyster  (kurn'ois'ter),  n.  A  fritter  of  In- 
dian corn,  which  has  a  flai 


that  of  an  oyster.    [U.  8.] 


direction  alNiut  the  mac 
raster*.    //.  H.  Stater,  In  t 


lay  the  whole 
c  Independent, 


corn-parsley  (k6rn'pttrs'li),  n.   See  parsley, 
corn-pipe  (kdrn'pip),  n.   A  pipe  made  by  Blit- 
ting  tho  joint  of  a  green  stalk  of  com. 


I  increase  In  thick- 
id  scale-Uku  struc- 


corn^oftr(kdmloft),  i 


cornigerous  Ckdr-nij'9-rus), 

:  Pg.  It  <»m4j»cTO,  <  L.  curni- 


A  loft  for  storing  com ; 
a  granary. 

corn-marigold  (kfira'mar'l-gold),  a.  See  ts«ri- 

t/oUt. 

corn-maatert  ( kfim  'mas'ter),  a.  One  who  cul- 
tivates com  for  sale. 

I  knew  a  nobleman,  ...  a  great  grasler,  a 
master,  a  great  timber-man,  a  great  colli 
master,  and  a  groat  loadutati. 


corn-planter  <  kflrn '  plan  '  t*r),  a.   A  ; 
for  planting  Indian  com.  It  opens  the  1 
to  receive  the  seed,  drops  it  in  hills,  and  I 
throws  back  the  soil  and  rolls  it  smooth. 

corn-plaster  i  kdro'plaa'ter),  n.  A  small  plas- 
ter, having  a  hole  in  the  center,  made  of  yel- 
low wax.  Burgundy  pitch,  turpentine,  and  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  verdigris,  applied  to 
a  com  on  the  foot,  to  promote  its  softening  and 
removal. 

corn-pone  (korn'pon),  n.    Indian-corn  bread, 
made  with  milk  and  eggs,  and  baked  in  a  pan. 
See  pone.    [Southern  U.  S.] 
Re  has  helped  himself  to  Iwtter  and  hot  rorn  vtme. 

W.  M.  Baker.  New  Timothy,  p.  IM. 

corn-popper  (kira'pop'er),  a.  A  covered  pan 
of  woven  wire,  with  a  long  handle,  in  which  a 
particular  kind  of  Indian  com  is  popped  over 
a  fire.  See  pop-corn.  [IT.  8.] 
corn-poppy  (korn'pop'i),  n.  See  floppy. 
corn-rent  (korn'rent),  n.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
rent  paid  in  com  instead  of  money,  varying 
in  amount  according  to  tho  fluctuations  of  the 
price  of  com. 


corn-rig  (k6rn'rig) 


rig1,  ridge.] 


A  ridge  or  strip  of  growing  barley  or  other  grain. 
[Scotch.] 

It  w«a  upon  a  Lammas  night, 
When  aoen-rvji  ana  lionnle. 

burnt.  Riga  o' ! 

corn-rose  t,k6ra-rdz),  a.   See  cockle^,  2. 
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corn  salad 

corn-salad  (k6ra'»a.l'ad),  a.  The  common  name 


of  Fedia  or  Falerianclla oUtoria,  a  plant  eat™ 
" "  i  in  Europe  and 


as  a  salad,  found  in 
rarely  in  America. 


COrn-aawfly  (korn'sa'fll),  n.  A  tore  brant  hy- 
menopterous  insect  of  the  family  Tenthredintikc, 
Vr])hu*  pyijmira.1,  which  injures  corn  in  Europe. 
The  larra  1*  n-i  into  the  stuik  of  the  cereal,  weakens  It,  tuid 
prercnU  the  filling  of  the  ears.  The  genus  O/iAus  U  repre- 
sented In  Uie  t'nlted  Statu,  but  none  of  lu  species  there 
have  precisely  the  uw  h»l-lt 

corn-aheller  (kArn'shel'or),  n.  A  machine  for 

shelling  Indian  corn — that  is, 

grain  from  the  ear. 
corn-shucking  (kom'shu 

corn-husking.  [Southern 
corn-snake  (korn'snak),  ».   A  popnlar  name 

in  the  United  States  of  the  Scotopnis  guttata*, 

a  large  harmless  serpent.   JJaird  and  Uirarti. 
corn -Starch  (kdrn  'starch' ),  a.    1 .  Starch  made 

from  Indian  corn. — 2.  A  flour  made  from  the 

starchy  part  of  Indian  corn,  used  for  puddings, 

etc.  [if.B.] 

comst-one  (k6rn'ston),  n.  [<  corn1  +  stone.] 
In  gtol.,  a  name  given  in  England  to  a  sand- 
stone containing  calcareous  concretions,  very 
characteristic  of  some  of  the  older  Bod  Sand- 
stone formations. 

corn-thripa  ( korn'thrips),  n.  The  popularname 
in  England  of  I'hkeolhrips  eercalium.  lu  one*  ar» 

laid  on  wheat,  oaia,  and  ktumi,  and  the  Insert*  an  found 
In  Ule  ears  as  soon  as  these  begin  to  form.  It  li  undoubt- 
edly lu tstttBS,  although  asserted  by  some  observers  to  feed 
on  aphid**.  An  Insect  InnlsUnirulshable  from  this  species 
U  found  In  the  t'nltexi  states,  out  aaanta  there  to  be  oou- 
flned  to  osU  ami  wild  grasses. 

cornu  (kor'nu),  a. ;  pL  cornua  (■%).  [L.,  =  E. 
horn :  see  corn'',  cornel,  corner,  cornet*,  etc.,  and 
*••'•-•.  I  1-  Horn  ;  a  horn. —  2.  Something  re- 
sembling or  likened  to  a  horn,  (a)  In  to/4,  tod 
anal.,  a  horn  like  part,  aa  the  Incisor  tooth  of  this  narwhal 
the  process  on  the  head  of  the  horned  »o  reamer,  etc  (ft) 
In  /nif/uMiiKMia,  a  horn-like  project  lisi  upon  a  valve.  Cor- 
itiia  are  atari  called  tubuli.  (e)  A  horn  of  an  altar.  See 
phraaea  below,  {d)  A  decorative  vessel  In  the  shape  of  a 
norn  ;  spednealty.  a  chrlsmatary  or  cruet  la  that  shape. — 
Cornua  laryugla  Same  as  rorniciuia  laryngu  {whirh  see, 
under  ttnuenlum).  —  Cornu  Ammonia  («)  In  anal.,  the 
hippocampus  major  (so  called  frotn  lu  resemblance  to  a 
rain's  horn),  a  carved  elongated  clevaUon  on  the  Door  of  the 
middle  or  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  <»>  same  aa  ammonite.  Cornua  of  the  OOCCVX. 
two  small  procesies  projectinis  upward  (forward)  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx  to  articulate  with  the 
sacral  cornua.  —  Cornua  of  the  hyold  bone.  Uie  horns 
of  the  hyold  Iione,  In  man  known  as  tlw  (trmttr  otiii.  and 
teaser  cornu,  Uie  former  being  the  thyrobral,  the  latter 
theceraloh>al  (See  cut  under  staff.)  A  similar  relation 
of  the  paru  Is  found  In  oUier  mammals ;  In  bird*,  bow. 
tver,  the  paru  of  Uie  hyold  commonly  called  cwrnua  are 
the  thrrohyel*.  ronslstlug  of  at  least  two  bone*  on  each 
■We,  Uie  apohyala  and  ceraUihyala  of  Macgtlllvray,  the 
bypobranchlals  and  ceratoliranihlataof  Owen,  or  the  cera- 
tohranchial*  and  eplbranchlals  of  Parker  and  Cones.— 
Cornua  of  the  sacrum,  or  aacral  cornua,  the  stunted 
pair  of  posUygaikiphysne  of  tho  last  aacral  vertebra,  ar- 
Uculutlntt  with  the  cornua  of  the  coccyx.— Cornua  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  superior  and  inferior,  processes  above 
and  below  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  rsrtilage 
on  each  site. — Cornua  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
tli rue  prolongations,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior,  ol 
the  general  lateral  ventricular  cavity,  oiiserved  In  wrll- 
furmed  brains,  as  that  of  man. —  Cornua  uteri,  the  horns 
of  Like  womb.  In  the  human  species  they  are  obserrshle 
chiefly  on  section,  as  processes  of  Uie  cavity  leading  into 
each  Fallopian  tills? :  isat  In  sundry  mamuiaU  they  are 
very  conspicuous  from  the  ouuide,  as  a  partial  division  of 
the  n u- nan  into  two,  such  a  uterus  helm?  called  two-horned 
or  Ucornute.  Cornu  rpUtOU,  the  epistle  horn  of  aChrls- 
tlan  altar.  See  horn.  -  COfUU  OVangelll.  the  firw|iel-hom 
ol  a  Christian  altar.  8ce  Aorn.  -  Cornu  Of  the  faacta 
lata,  a  retlecUou  of  the  Iliac  portion  of  Ihe  fascia  lata  from 
the  spine  of  the  pubot  downward  and  outward,  forming 
Uie  outer  noumtary  of  the  saphenous  opening. 

cornual  (knr'n«i-al),  a.  [<  cornu  +  -al.~]  Per- 
taining to  the  cornua  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord.— Anterior  cornual  myelitis,  In  pauW., 
InHsmmaUon  of  Uie  anterior  cornua  uf  the  array  mutter  of 
the  spinal  coril.    Also  called  anterior  itoboMiyWir it. 

cornnbianltfl(kor-na'bi-an-it),  n.  [<  CnrnnlHa, 
Latinized  name  of  Cornwall  (see  f  V>rai«al),  + 
".]  The  name  given  by  Boaae  to  a  hard 
.-bluish  and  purple  rock,  sometimes  of  auni- 
i  color,  but  occasionally  with  dark  stripes, 
gpnti«,  <>r  patches,  on  a  light-blue  base,  and  com- 
posed of  the  same  ingredients  as  granite.  It  la 
a  form  of  contact  metsniornhUui  of  gucl**  or  granite,  dc- 
veHwl  at  the  junction  of  those  n«:ks  with  the  slates 
and  resembling  to  a  certain  extent,  both  in  nature  ami 
origin,  the  "capel  "  of  the  t'oniish  miner.  See  roprf. 
cornucopia  ( kor-nu-ko'pi-»),  n.  [A  LL.  acoom., 
as  a  singlp  woixl,  of  L.  cimu  eopUr,  lit.  honi  of 
plenty;  romu  =  K.  A^rn  ;  cvi;n>r,  gen.  of  co/iw, 
plenty:  see  horn  and  <~>V'y.)  1.  In  rluxncul 
antiq.,  the  horn  of  plenty  (which  we,  under 
Aorn). 
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Henoe  —  2.  A  horn -shaped  or  conical  vessel  or 
receptacle ;  especially,  such  a  vessel  of  paper  or 
other  material,  Oiled  or  to  be  filled  with  nuts 
or  sweetmeats.—  3.  [cap.]  [NU]  A  genus  of 
grasses  whose  spikes  resemble  the  cornucopia 
in  form. 

Oornularia  (kor-nfl-la'ri-lt),  a.  [NL.  (La- 
marck), <  LL.  ornulum,  dim.  of  L.  cornu  —  E. 
Aorn,  +  -arm.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  faiuily 
CornulariiiUt.    C  cratsa  is  an  example. 

cornularian  (k6r-nv-la'ri-»n).  a.  and  it.  f<  Vor- 
nularia  +  -an.]   I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Comnlariida. 
IX  n.  tme  of  the  Cornulariida. 

OorauUrilda9(k6r'na-14-ri'i-de),  n.pl.  [HTa,  < 
Cnrnularia  +  -idot.]  A  family  of  alcyonarian 
polyps,  of  the  order  Alcyoniacea,  having  the 
ectoderm  coriaceous  and  contractile,  without 
aclerobase,  and  the  individual  animals  con- 
nected by  basal  buds  and  root-like  processes, 
instead  of  forming  digitate  or  lobato  masses  as 
in  the  Aleyoniida. 

cornulite  (kor'nfl-lit),  n.  [<  rortiu«t«.]  A 
petrifaction  of  the  genus  Cornulite*. 

Oornulit«s  ( kdr-nu-B'tez),  a.  [<  NL.  (Sehloth- 
hcim,  1820),  <  L.  cornu,  a  E.  Aorn,  •+-  Or.  Mthc, 
stone.]  A  genus  of  tubicolous  annelids,  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Silurian  formation.  C. 
tfrjiulariu*  in  a  wide-runging  species. 

cornupete  (k6r'ni>-pSt),  a.  [<  LL.  cornnpeUt,  < 
L.  mruu  —  K.  liorn.j  In  archaxA. ,  goring  or  push- 
ing with  the  horns :  said  of  a  horned  animal, 
as  a  bull,  represented  with  its  head  lowered  as 
if  about  to  attack  with  the  horns. 

Cornua  (kdr'nus),  n.  [L.,  the  dogwood-tree,  < 
cornu  =  E.  horn  ;  in  reference  to  tho  hardness 
of  the  wood:  see  oomW.]  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Comacea,  consisting  of 
shrubs,  trees,  or  rarely  herbs,  with  usuully 
small  white  or  yellowish  flowers  and  ovoid 
drupes.  There  are  about  SS  species.  mosUr  of  live  north- 
ern hemisphere,  li  belonging  to  tin  l  ulled  Slau^.  The 
bark,  especially  of  the  root,  has  tonic  and  slightly  sUniu- 
lant  properties,  and  Is  used  s.  s  remedy  In  LtcmUttcnt 


<  L.  eornufu*  ■ 


of  W..  tit  a. 
r.,  +  -or.] 


cornutof  (kdr-nu'to) 
comato.]   A I 
The  peaklug  eornsi(o,  her  huabaad, 

Shai..  M.  ' 

cornutort  (kor-im'Uir),  n.  [<< 
A  cuckold-maJier.  Jordan. 
cornutna  (kAr-uu'tus),  a.  [L.,  having  horns: 
see  cornu te.]  An  ancient  sophism,  like  the  fol- 
lowing j  What  you  have  not  lost,  you  have ; 
you  have  not  lost  horns;  therefore  you  have 
horns.  Bee  etymology  of  cwh'iik  '-,  a. 
corn-van  (korn'van),  n.  A  machine  for  win- 
nowing corn.  Pope. 

▼fplet  (kon/vi'9-let),  n. 


See  riotff. 


cornwalllte  (kdrn'wal-it).  n.    [<  Corntcall  (s 
drousi 


CornwAl)  +  -i>a.]  A'hyd 
per  resembling  malachite  in  i 
In  Cornwall,  England, 
corn-weevil  (korn'wc'vll),  n.  The  Calandra 
granaria,  an  insect  very  injurious  to  grain.  See 
Calandra,  2. 

corn-Worm  (korn'werm),  n.  Same  as  fcoU-icomt. 
corny1  (kor'ni),  a.   [<  comt  +  -#>.]    1.  Of  tho 
nature  of  corn;  furnished  with  grains  of  corn. 

By  constant  Joumles  careful  to  prepare 
Her  (the  ant  •)  .stores  ;  snd  browing  home  the 


8. 


rlou*  apparatus  j«roJ( 
beyond  Uie  etern.  ou 


The  flowering  dogwoods,  C.  AW*f«  of  the  At- 
tatlti  on  uie  FaclAc  coast,  are 


fevers,  etc 

Untie  States  and  C.  Suitalli 

email  trees  and  very  ornamental,  having  the  small  cyme 
surrounded  by  a  larjre  and  conspicuous  Involucre  of  four 
while  bracts.  The  wood  it  very  hard,  close-a-rained,  and 
tough,  and  Is  use,!  aa  a  substitute  for  lioxwood  for  mak- 
ins  bobbins  and  shuttles  for  weaving,  and  also  In  cabinet- 
work. Some  of  Ule  species,  as  (?.  Cdaadenrtr  (the  bunch- 
lierry)  and  C.  .Siferiea,  are  dwarfed  and  herbaneiHla,  with 
slmlisr  slKiwy  fluwers  followed  by  clusters  uf  red  berries. 

OornuBpira  (k6r-nu-spi'ra),  n.  [KL.,  <  L,  cor- 
nu, aw  E.  *oni,  +  epira,  spire.]  A  genus  of  im- 
perforate fornminifers,  of  the  family  ililiotida: 
C.  ptanorbu  is  an  example. 

If  the  tendency  of  growth  is  to  produce  a  spiral,  It  re- 
mits In  the  beautiful  ComusjWra,  which  greaUy  resembtc* 
tbe  mollusc  planorbia.  Stand.  .Vat.  //(sr.,  1.  li. 

cornut*  (k6r-tiut' ),  a.  f  =  8p.  cornudo  =  Pg.  cor- 
nudn,  cornuto=  It.  cornuto,  <  L.  cornutun,  <  cornu 
=  E.  Aom.]  1.  Furnished  with  horns ;  horned. 
—  2.  In  6ot.,  furnished  with  a  horn-like  pro- 
cess or  spur. —  3.  Taking  the  shape  of  a  horn : 
aa,  cornufc  locks  (thick  locks  of  hair  tapering 
to  a  point). 


Acheloas  In  crest 


.t  piiti 
wit),  tl 


and  frifflit,  to  redeem  his  born. 


Cornute  larva  a  lan-s  having  s  horn  like  appendage 
..vcr  the  anal  extremity.  -  Cornute  thorax  or  head,  in 

rntam..  a  tb.>ra\  or  hes-i  hearing  hom-llke  |.r,x>-«~-». 
cornntet  (kor-nuf),  r.  t    [<  cornufc,  «.]  To 
put  horns  upon  —  that  is,  to  make  a  cuckold. 

Mut  why  does  tie  not  name  others?  ...  As  If  the  horn 
grew  ,,ii  oo)m-I\>  licsd  tint  mine  .  .  .  I  hope  he  cniiriot 
■ay  .  ,  .  tliat  toy  Im-Iiiu  rvmuUii  has  raised  the  i^rii-,-  ••( 
I«-t  horns    Sir  H.  L  hUtranp.  tr.  of  tfuevedos  Vli 

(kdr-nu'ted),  a. 


J'riar, 

2.  Producing  corn ;  abounding  with  corn. 

Tares  In  the  mantle  of  a  corny  ground. 

Mi4MH<m,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  Iv. 

Containing  corn. 

They  lodae  In  hebiutton*  not  their  own, 

By  their  hiah  craps  and  corny  gizzards  known. 

Drvdrn. 

4.  Produced  from  corn;  tasting  strongly  of 
corn  or  mall. 

Saw  have  I  dronke  a  draughte  of  eorvay  ale. 

CAaurer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner  ■  Tale,  I.  17a 

5.  Intoxicated;  tipsy;  corned.  [Colloq.  or vul- 
gar.] 

f  Hare  in  all  naea] 
COrny!'(k6r'ni),  a.   [<  L  eornrv*,  horny,  <  cornu 
a  E.  horn.    Ct.  corneous.]    Horny;  corneous; 
strong,  stiff,  or  hard,  like  a  horn." 

Vpetood  Ihe  come  reed 
Embattl  d  In  her  lleld.       MUtan.  P.  U.  vli.  KL 

coro  :Wro.l,  b.  (Brazilian.]  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Ha?muli>nida,  Conodon  nobilit,  marked  by  8 
cross  bands,  inhabiting  tho  Caribbean  sea  and 
Brazilian  coast. 

coroclisis  (ko-ro-kll'sis),  n.  [NL.]  Same  aa 
cjorcefiaM. 

COrOCOre(kor'o-k6r),B.  [Native  name.]  Abont 
of  varying  form  used  in  the  Malay  archipelago. 
That  used  fit  Celeliea  Is  propelled  by  .Mrs,  and  has  a  ru 
"ng  beyond  the  gunwale,  and  also 
vhkh  a  second  row  of  rowers  la 
It  is  often  manned  with  sixty  men.  others,  as 
used  In  th.-  Moluccas,  arc  masted  vessels,  broad,  with 
narrow  extremities,  from  SO  to  US  feet  long,  and  covered 
UirouKhnut  aliout  four  nfUisof  their  length  with  a  sort  of 
roof  or  shed  of  matting. 
COTOdy  (kor'$-dl),  n. :  pi,  corodies  (-di«).  [Also 
written  corrody ;  <  aua  corrodiusa,  corredium, 
corredum,  conredium,  con  red  urn,  corodv,  provi- 
sion, furniture,  equipment ;  OF.  conroi'.  >  ult.  E. 
curryl,  q.  v.]  1.  Formerly,  in  England,  a  right 
of  sustenance,  or  of  receiving  certain  allot- 
ments of  victual  and  provision  for  one's  main- 
tenance, in  virtue  of  the  ownership  of  some 
corporeal  hereditament;  specifically,  such  a 
right  due  from  an  abbey  or  a  monastery  to  tho 
king  or  his  grantee. 

Most  of  the  houses  (religions)  had  been  founded  by  their 
f  nrefathers  ;  In  most  of  them  they  had  corraditt  and  other 
vested  Interests.     H.  H  .  Dtzvn,  lilac  Church  of  Eng.,  v. 

2.  The  suatenan 
corol  (kor'gl),  n. 
rolla. 

corolla  (k6-rol'«),  n.  [A  NL.  use  of  L.  corolla, 
u  garland,  a  little  crown,  dim.  of  corona,  a 

crown :  sec  co- 
rona, cwnrn.] 
In  6of.,  the  en- 
velop of  a  flow- 
er, within  the 
calyx  and  im- 
mediately sur- 
rounding the 
stamens  and 
pistil,  usually 
of  delicate  tex- 
ture anil  of 
some  other  col- 
or than  green, 
and  forming  the 


e  or  allotment  so  received. 
The  Anglicized  form  of  co- 


ons part  of  the. 
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alma,  or  eWAerusefasosi*)  has  In  several  parts  < 
distinct  A  HMriM  ("r  M«wjirtiitoiu  or  sjitiferu- 
Unix)  corolla  hu  IU  parU  more  or  leu  coalesced  into  a 
cup  or  tube.  The  condla  U  often  wanting,  and  when  pres- 
ent ii  not  rarely  uiconenlcvims.—  Fugacious  corolla, 
a  corolla  thai  la  soon  shed.  -  -  Spurred  corolla,  a  corolla 
which  boa  at  Ita  tieac  a  hollow  prolongation  luce  a  horn,  aa 
111  the  genua  Antirrhinum. 

IDS  (kor-^la'shiuB),  a.    [<  corolla  + 
t.J    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  co- 
rolla; inclosing  and  protecting  like  a  wreath. 

A  roruHurmiu  covering.  L*r. 

corollary  (kor'^la-ri),  «.;  nl.  eoraUarit*  (-rix). 
(<  ME.  oorotane  =  F.  corol'aire  =  Bp.  corolario 
=  Pg.  It.  corollario,  <  LL.  corollarium,  a  corol- 
lary, additional  inference,  L.  a  gift,  gratuity, 
money  paid  (or  u  garland  of  flowers,  prop,  neut. 
of  m  coroltarius,  pertaining  to  a  garland,  <  co- 
rolla :  aee  corolla.]  1.  In  math.,  a  proposition 
incidentally  proved  in  proving  another;  an 
immediate  or  candy  drawn  consequence;  hence, 
any  Infereuce  similarly  drawn. 

All  the  carollarirM  In  our  editions  of  Knclld  have  been 
Inserted  by  editors ;  they  constitute.  In  fact,  an  many  new 
proposition*  differing  from  the  original  onea  merely  In  the 
fact  that  the  demonstrations  have  been  omitted. 

Hirtt,  In  Brands  an<l  Cox's  Wet. 

An  archangel  could  Infer  the  entire  Inorganic  universe 
aa  the  aiispleat  of  evrallariM.  0.  IT.  Uotmu,  Autocrat,  Iv. 

2y.  A  surplus ;  something  in  excess. 

MM  I 


(A«  used  In  thU 
Immediately  lr< 
a  preaent,  and 


i  preaent,  and  explain  It  aa  meaning  snsuethlng  glren  be- 
yond what  la  due.  and  hence  something  added,  or  super- 
fluous. l-Syn.  1.  CunWslsvm,  etc.    See  inftmet. 

corollate,  corollatod  (kor'g-Ut,  -la-ied),  a.  [< 
corolla  + -ate*  (+ -ea*1).]  Infco/.,  llkeacorolla; 
having  corollas. 

corollet  (kor'{»-let),  n.  [<  corolla  (>  F.  corolle) 
+  dim.  -ef.l  In  hot.,  one  of  the  partial  flowers 
which  make  a  compound  one ;  the  floret  iu  an 
aggregate  flower. 

corolliferoua  (kor-o-lif'f-rus),  a.    [<  Nl..  co- 
rolla, q.  v.,  +  L.  f'trre  =  E.  bear*.]    In  bot., 
bearing  or  producing  a 
rolls 


i-llf'l^-rus, 
i  +  wnu,  -«/.] 


The  moat  ipeclallxed,  complex, 
rank,  are  complete,  t*>rnit{frrmut 
definite  number  of  members. 

A.  Gray.  Struct  BoUny.  «J  SSO,  fool  note. 

Oorolliflorte  (ko-rol-i-flo're),  s.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
corolla,  q.  v.,  +  h.ltot  (fior-),  flower.]  One  of 
the  great  subdivisions  of  exogenous  plants  in 
the  system  of  De  (andolle,  distinguished  by  the 
corolla  being  gamopetalous.  inserted  below  the 
ovary,  and  free  from  the  calyx,  and  by  the  sta- 
mens being  inserted  on  the  corolla.  The  aater, 
heath,  primrose,  gentian,  verliesia.  etc.,  are  Included  In 
thl»  illilul  m,    A!t>>  known  aa  llamoutiata. 

corolllfloroua.  corollilloral  (kor-o-Uf 

k^rol-i-flo'ral ),  a.  ( As  <  'orotUfiora 

Including  or'belongtng  to  the  CoroHiflorai. 
corolliform  (ko-rol'i-form),  a.    [<  NL.  corolla, 

q.  t.,  +  L.  forma,  form.]    Having  the  nppesr- 

ance  of  a  corolla. 

corolline  (ktj.rol'in),  a.  [<  corolla  +  -in*'.] 
In  6ot.,  of  or  belonging  to  a  corolla. 

corollist  (ko-rorist),  s.  [<  corolla  +  -tsf.]  One 
who  classifies  plants  by  their  corollas.  Rett?" 
Cue. 

Ooromandel  wood.  See  srood. 

corona  (ko-rd'nJ),  n. :  pi.  coronas,  corona 
(-ulU,  -ni5).  [<  L.  corona,  a  crown,  a  garland : 
see"  rrwirn.]  1.  A  crown.  Specifically — 2. 
Among  the  liomans,  a  crown  or  garland  be- 
stowed as  a  reward  for  distinguished  military 

service.  The  m™*>  were  of  various  klndl,  as  (he  mn.no 
eteiea,  of  oak  leaves,  beetowed  oo  <ine  win.  had  aaved  Hie 
life  of  a  citlxen;  the  enma  raUnrU  or  rtutrrmtit.  of  gold, 
bestowed  on  him  who  Ural  mounted  the  rampart  or  entered 

fof  tile  enemy;  the  corona  eiunllu,  gl»rn  to  one 
•tided  the  walli  of  a  city;  Hie  corona  nora/is,  to 
'  I  Ihesliipof  an  enemy  I  awl  the  corona 


oAci'if  unsfu,  given  b.  oim  win  freed  an  army  from  a  block- 
ade, and  made  of  grass  growing  on  the  spot. 

3.  In  ores.,  a  rueitilter  of  u  cornice  situated  be- 
tween the  bed-molding  and  the  cymatium.  it 
ronslsu  of  s  broad  vertical"  fa*e.  usually  of  considerable 
projection.  IU  eo(£t  b  generally  rv-eascd  upwanl  to 
faciliute  the  fall  of  rain  from  lu  tare,  thiol  sheltering  the 
wall  below.  Among  workmen  It  is  called  the  <fn>;  the 
Krriii-h  i^all  It  taruiier,  and  tlila  term  Is  often  um-d  by  f'ug- 
llsh  writers.   See  cofoinn. 

4.  fLL.]  Bccic-*.,  the  horixontal  stripe  mn- 
itinjf  around  a  rafter  at  the  lower  edge,  sur- 
rounding the  head  of  the  wearer.  See  mitrr. — 
6.  [NL.J  In  wV/.  and  aunt.:  {a)  The  crown  of 
the  hea.1.  (6)  The  crown  of  a  tooth;  the  body 
of  a  tooth  beyond  the  ringultim.   (r)  Home  i«rt 
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or  organ  likened  to  a  crown,  (d)  In  echino- 
derms,  the  body-wall  of  an  echinus,  exclusive 
of  the  peristome  and  of  the  periproet. 

The  rest  of  the  body  la  supported  by  a  cootinuooa  wall, 
made  up  of  distinct  more  or  lesa  pentagonal  platea.  Usu- 
ally firmly  united  by  their  edges,  which  it  called  the 
rorcrws.  //cLriey,  Anat.  Invert,  p.  4SA. 

(«)  In  ornttA.,  tho  top  of  the  head ;  the  cap  or 
plleum.  Cvut-.i.  if)  The  trochal  disk  of  a  roti- 
fer, tg)  In  sponges,  specifically,  an  irregular 
spicule,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  bearing  rays  or 
spines. — 6.  [NL.l  In  bot. :  (a)  A  crown-like 
atipt'iulisgn  (in  thelnner  side  of  a  corolla,  as  in 
plants  of  the  genus  Stlene,  and  in  the  passion- 
flower, comfrey,  and  daffodil,  (b)  A  crown- 
like appendage  at  the  summit  of  nn  organ,  as 
tho  pappus  on  the  seed  of  a  dandelion,  (e) 
The  ray  or  circle  uf  llgulate  florets  surrounding 
the  disk  in  a  composite  flower. —  7.  A  halo; 
specifically,  in  attron.,  a  halo  or  luminous  circle 
around  one  of  tho  heavenly  bodies;  especially, 
the  purl  inn  of  the  aureola  observed  during 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun  which  lies  outside  the 
chromosphere,  or  region  of  colored  promi- 
nences. 

In  every  Illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Anglo-Saxno 
period,  each  figure  of  a  saint  we  behold  with  a  circle  of 
glory  round  the  head.  For  such  a  disk  of  golden  briglil- 
beta,  "nimbus"  la  the  modem,  corona  the  olden  name. 

Jloee-,  Church  of  our  fathers.  111  L  147,  note. 

During  s  total  solar  eclipse,  when  the  sun  la  obscured 
by  the  moon's  shadow,  the  dark  disc  ia  seen  to  be  aur- 
rounded  by  a  "glory.*  or  fringe  uf  radiant  light,  which 
la  called  the  rerofw.  uisVy,  Fbyalogrepby.  p.  "JUT. 

The  coroswt  aa  yet  has  received  no  explanation  which 
commands  universal  aasent.  It  is  certainly  truly  solar  to 
some  extent,  and  very  possibly  may  tie  also  to  some  extent 
meteoric.  V.  A.  I'otmsi,  The  Sun,  p.  lu. 

8.  A  peculiar  phase  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
fortnea  by  the  concentration  or  convergence  of 
luminous  beams  around  the  point  in  tho  nea vena 
indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  dipping  nee- 
dle.— 9,  Same  as  corona  lueis  (which  see,  be- 
low). 

A  darxling  ornament  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  minster  was 
Often  wss  to  be  seen  suspended,  high  above 
a  wide-spreading  crown  of  light 

Rack,  Church  of  our  Fathers.  L  306. 

10.  In  mtietc,  an  old  name  for  fermata  co- 
rona Australia,  the  Southern  Crown,  an  ancient  south- 
ern constellation  about  the  knee  of  Sagittarius,  re  pre 


coronary 

Corona  radlata,  in  mat.,  the  radiating  mass  of  white 
tiller  passing  upward  from  the  internal  capsule  to  the 
cerebral  cortex.  Also  called  Serous  rem 
lis,  a  scar  or  mark  sometimes  left  on  I 
syphilitic  necrosis  of  the  bone. 

coronach,  coranach  (kor'6-,  kor'a-nak),  n. 
[Also  written  corrinarA,  coranich  ;  <  Gael,  cora- 
nach, ctirranach  (=  Ir.  coranach),  a  crying,  a 
lamentation  for  the  dead,  <  Gael.  Ir.  rvmvn  (= 
L.  cum,  cons-),  with,  +  Gael,  ranaich  (=  Ir.  ro- 
nach),  a  crying,  roaring,  <  ran,  roar, 
lr.  ran,  a  roaring. J  A  dirge ;  a 
for  I  ho  dead.  The  custom  of  singing  dirges  at  funerals 
was  formerly  prevalent  lu  Scot" 
III  the  HtghUtids  of  Scotland. 

He  [Pennant]  tells  M  In  the  same  Place  "  that  the  Cons- 
nicA,  ur  stllgtng  at  funerals.  Is  still  In  Tse  In  some  Places. 
The  Songs  are  generally  in  Praise  of  the  Deceased  ;  or  a 
Kecltal  uf  the  valiant  Deeds  of  him  or  Ancestors." 

Btmrttrt  Pof.  Antu/.  (17IT),  p.  !7,  I 

The  vlllsge  maids  and  matron*  round 


Seott,  L.  of  the  U,  IIL  15. 

coronae,  ».   Plural  of  corona. 

coronal  (kor'^-nal),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  —  F.  coro- 
na/ =  8p.  Pg.  corona/  =  It  coronale,  <  LL. 
coronalu,  pertaining  to  a  crown  (NL.  and  Bom. 
chiefly  in  mod.  technical  senses),  <  L.  corona,  a 
crown :  see  corona  and  crown.  II.  n.  <  ME.  cor- 
ona/, coronall,  corounat,  curonall,  nnmall,  later 
coronet,  crone/  (sometimes  also  coronet,  crontt: 
see  roroncf,  eroisrf,  cornet1),  a  crown,  wreath, 
point  of  a  lance,  etc.  taw.  F.  coronal  —  8p.  Pg. 
coronal  =  It.  corona tc(NL  coronalu,  n.),  chiefly 
in  mod.  technical  senses;  from  the  adj.:  see 
above.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  crown ;  relat- 
ing to  the  crown  or  to  coronat  ion .  [Hare  or  ob- 
solete.] 

The  Law  snd  his  Ciirenal  Oath  require  his  undeniable 


ITiffen,  EUfolvuklastee,  vl. 

9.  Ia  anat.  and  soft.,  pertaining  to  a  corona,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word;  coronary.  Specifically •  — 
(a)  Pertaining  to  tho  corona  or  top  of  the  bead  :  as.  the 
rurssssl  suture  (that  la,  the  frontoparietal  suture);  corviusf 
feathers  of  a  bird.  <1>)  Corresponding  to  the  coronal  su- 
ture (that  Is,  transverse  snd  longitudinal)  in  direction  ; 
aald  of  sny  plans  or  section  of  the  body  extending  from  one 
side  to  the  oilier  through  or  isxrallrl  with  the  long  at  It ; 
distinguished  from  snol'Jtt/.-  aa,  a  torvnat  section  of  the 
f.«it 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  corona,  or  halo  around 
one  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  specifically,  per- 
taming  to  the  corona  of  the  sun. 


S.^a£s4kp!!e*ML  AnaL.  p.  130. 
fX^r.uuirjf      iff'*,  under  ctwotiorj/. 

JL  n.  I,  A  crown,  wreath,  or  gsrlaud. 

.thelhao 


saAwlrmlis.  CimslcJUISin  of  tVeoas 
■T*s  dewrlpnon. )      ( fraes  Ptolcasy's 


OtnsSSMMsS 
Ifnas  Ptel 

seated  by  a  gsriand.  -  Corona  Borealis,  an  ancient  north- 
ern constellation  between  Hercules  and  Bootes,  repre- 
sented by  a  garland  with  two  streamer*.  -Corona  ctll- 
arts,  the  ciliary  Ikrsnient  See  n/Hiry.  -  Corona  cleri- 
calls,  the  clerical  crown :  asms 

f landis,  the  raised  rim  of  the 
UCU  (literally,  a 
crown  of  light),  a 
chandelier  or  luster 
having  the  lighU  ar- 
ranged In  a  circle,  or 
In  several  drrles 
whose  centers  come 
upon  the  same  vertl- 
csj  axis,  suspended 
from  the  ruof  or 
vaulting  of  a  chnreh 
and  lighted  on  cere- 
iri'mialoccssiolia.  In 
the  larger  and  richer 
rxamplra,  however, 
the  general  disposi- 
tion only  Is  circular, 
this  form  being  liro- 
k.-n  by  Uibea.  cu>|si, 
and  the  like,  along 
which  the  lights 
are  arranged.  The 
bounding  Hive  la  usu- 
ally marked  by  a  Cocoas  1  ooi. 
I>ni*tl  bnnd  of  metal. 

oruanienteil  w  ith  re|^  nisse  work,  ensniel.  etc..  ami  having 
sacred  ti-xts  lio.-ille-d  ii|hnd  It;  to  this  htiud  the  separate 
candlesticks  are  attnclied.  Also  called  corona.-  Corona 
nupUallsi,  n  nuptlid  crown;  s  crown  placed  upon  the 
lo-sd  of  a  bride  or  gr<H.m  si  the  time  of  Use  lisarriagi' 
*  i-n-mouy.  In  the  murringi-  rite  In  Western  cburcbea 
this  lustfe  is  to  tie  traced  only  In  the  wrrath  worn  by 
the  l-ii-h  ;  lent  in  tin  Greek,  the  Coptic,  and  other  Oriental 
chiirebes,  U.th  briile  ami  gne.ru  wttar  crowns  of  iu.-1al, 
and  amoinx  the  Armsniana  each  wears  a  wreath  of  Bow  era. 


Xaiulrrilb,  Travels,  p.  aw. 
i  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  begirt 
1  corunout  snd  lead  tile  dance. 

s-tWeArr,  fsltaf nl  Miepherdeaa,  I.  I. 
And  1st  the  north-wind  strong, 
And  golden  leaves  of  autumn,  lis 
Thy  rvnmal  of  Victory 
And  thy  triumphal  song. 

Wkittitr,  To  Pennsylvania. 

2.  (a)  The  head  of  a  tilting-lance  of  iron,  fur- 
nished with  two,  three,  or  four  blunt  points, 
which  give  a  good  hold  on  shield  or  helmet  when 
striking,  but  do  not  penetrate.  (6)  The  tilting- 
lance  itself.  [In  these  uses  also  formerly  coro- 
net.']— 3.  In  anat.,  the  coronal  or  frontoparie- 
tal suture.  Hee  cut  under  fkutl. — 4.  In/iio(.,a 
coronal  or  crowning  cell;  one  of  the  ectoblasts 
of  a  segmented  ovum  in  certain  stages  of  ita 


lour  r«r>xvili  were  pre*cnt  In  sou>c  spci 
with  the  atygus  live  cells,  and  In  others  tl 
noli  were  idwerved. 

A.  WyoJ/.  Ifor.  Host  Soc.  Sst  Mist..  XXIII.  Ti 

coronally  (kor'6-nal-i),  adr.  In  the  shape  or 
outline-  of  a  crown ;  circularly.  [Kare.] 

As  the  isl  was  poured  eonmooV  ur  circularly  upon  the 
head  of  kings,  so  the  high-priest  was  siKiintt-d  oecllasa- 
tively,  or  In  tlie  form  of  s  x . 

,svr  T.  Hrtww,  Oarileii  of  Cyrus,  L 

coronamen  (koro-na'men),  n.  [NL,,  <  LL. 
roronaiNcn,  a  wreathing,  crowning,  <  L.  tviro- 
narc,  crown:  see  croirn,  r.]  Li  ;odt..  the  supe- 
rior margin  of  a  hoof,  called  in  veterinary  sur- 
gery the  coronet. 

coronard  (kor'6-nllrd),  n.  [F.,  <  L.  corona, 
crown.  +  F.  -artt :  see  crotcn  and  -ard.]  A  iiitnin 
given  by  Cuvierto  the  great  short-winged  t-r»*t- 
ed  eagle  or  harpy  of  South  America,  Thraxuactus 
harj>y  ia. 

coronary  (kor'6-n*-ri ),  a.  and  n.  f=  P.  •••*<>• 
natre  m  l'r.  coronari  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  coronario,  < 
L.  coronariug,  <  corona,  u  crown :  sec  cvronu. 
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coronary 


crmcn.)   I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
part  likened  to  a  crown :  rese 
wreathing  about. 


a  ihi 


in!  pierce,  hlii  tender  and  ia- 
Ptarmon,  Expos,  of  Cree<t,  It. 
'o  arteries  which  supply  the 
eart.  They  arise  behind  two 
t  aorta. — Coronary  bone.  In 
t  median  phalani  of  a  horse  s 
ton  to  the  coronet.  See  Ao^. 
■e  circulation  In  the  substance 
Coronary  ligament.  i<h  "I  tliellwr,  a 
lion  of  the  peritoneum  around  a  somewhat  triaugu- 


Tbe  Cfiriuiry  thorns 
cred  temples.  J 

Coronary  arteries,  the 

muscular  lubatance 
of  the  semilunar  val 
Mf.  mm.,  the  •mall 
foot :  ao  called  from 
— Coronary  dreulatl 
of 
i.  1 1 


lar  area  on  the  posterior  surface  of  lh«  liver,  which  b 
mediately  adherent  to  toe  diaphragm.  It  is  ennttnuoua 
with  the  lateral  ligaments.  (6)  Of  the  knee-joint,  one  of 
the  flhroila  hanils  ei»nnectlng  the  semilunar  cartilages  with 
the  general  capsular  investment  of  the  joint,  (e)  Of  the 
elbow,  the  articular  ligament  which  euclrciea  the  head 

of  the  radius,  coronary  ' 

IV  .'llwUI.ee  ■'' 

auricle.- f 
tal  auture, 


—  Coronary  alnus,  Itic  venom  trunk  receiving  the  veins 
9  the  heart  and  emptying  Into  the  ri*ht 

lllture,  tile  fn..|ito|sirif 
lK>i.e  with  both  tile  pa- 
L— Coronary  valve,  asrmllu- 
r  fold  of  the  liniug  ine.iitiran*  of  the  heart,  giiardlr*  the 
orillcw  of  the  coronary  alnua-  Coronary  veins,  the  vrini 
of  Ui.-mi  stance  of  the  heart ,  espec ialljr  the  great  cor. ina r> 

utVuiar'c^v^-'coronar^wie^ 


II.  »■ ;  [>1-  crtronarirrt  (-riz).  1.  The  small  pas- 
«[  a  hone's  foot. —  2f.  A  plant  bearing 


Jonqullls,  ranuncolaa,  and  other  of  our  rare  ammarit: 
£rrlyn.  To  Mr.  Wotton. 

COTOnate,  coronated  (kor'$-n*U,  -nil -ted),  a, 
[<  L.  eoronatn*,  pp.  of  coronare,  crown:  nee 
crotcn,  v.,  corona.]  Haying  or  wearing  a  crown 
or  something  like  one.  Specifically— (a)  In  Hot.,  pro- 
vided with  a  corona.  (M  In  owieA. ,  applied  to  spiral  ahella 
w  hich  have  their  whorls  more  or  leaa  surmounted  by  a  row 
of  aplue*  or  tubercles,  as  In  several  Volute*,  cones,  miters, 
etc  (r)  InormrA.,  having  the coronal  feathers lengthened 
or  otherwise  distinguished ;  created,  (.1)  In  sm/iim.,  hav- 
UW  a  clrclo  of  spines,  bristles,  or  filaments  around  the  apel. 
—  Coronate  eggSj  in  h*n'Mj^.  «»*  having  apical  rings 

manner  an  to  f.irm  strings,  as  Hum  of  Urn  water -scorpion 
(Aepn).- Coronate  nervure  r  nervulet,  In  a 
abort  nervure  of  the  wing  ending  abruptly  In  a  puncture 
somewhat  broader  than  the  nervure  Itself,  as  in  many 
Chaind  idtm.  -  Coro  ante  pro  legs,  in  eiUoin..  prolegs  hav 
lug  a  complete  ring  of  lllUe  huoka  or  claws  around  the 
apel  or  sole. 

coronation  (kor-o-na'shon),  n.  [<  MK.  corono- 
cion  —  Pr.  coronatio  =  rip.  ooroiracaon  =  Pg.  en- 
ronacOo  m  It,  coronation*,  <  L.  M  if  'corona- 
tto(n-).  acrowning,  <oor<>nare\  crown :  gee  crown, 
r.,  andef.  mMCitaMon.]  1.  The  act  or  ceremony 
of  inventing  with  a  crown,  aa  a  sovereign  or  the 
consort  of  a  sovereign.  The  ceremony  is  generally 
religious  aa  well  aa  political,  and  includes  the  anointing  of 
the  sovereign,  originally  In  several  parts  of  the  body,  and 
■till  In  a  solemn  and  ceremonious  way ;  the  investing  with 
certain  garments  forming  a  consecrated  dress;  tike  be- 
stowal or  assumption  of  the  scepter,  sword,  and  orb ;  ami 
the  placing  of  the  crown  upon  the  head-  At  different  [to- 
ri.xla  in  the  history  of  Kurope  citronation  baa  been  essen- 
tial to  entrance  upon  kingly  dignity  and  power ;  lmt  where 
the  order  of  succession  is  perfectly  established,  the  author- 
ity of  the  new  sovereign  Is  considered  as  beginning  with 
the  death  of  hit  predeocaaur,  and  the  coronation  la  only  a 
ceremonial  consecration. 

It  will  be  two  of  the  clock  ere  they  come  from  the  curo- 
nsl   **«*.,  !  HrlL  IV.,  t.  S. 

S.  The  scene  or  spectacle  of  a  coronation. 

In  pensive  thought  recall  the  fancied  see  tic, 
gee  evrrrnrttitiM*  rise  on  every  green. 
Pvpt,  Epistle,  to  Vilas  III.  ai iit  (after  the  Coronation),  L  M. 

8.  In  the  Or.  Ck.,  the  sacrament  of  matrimony; 
especially,  that  part  of  the  marriage  service 
which  constitutes  the  nuptials,  as  distinguished 
from  the  preliminary  office  of  betrothal.  It  U 
ao  called  because  Ihe  principal  ceremony  consists  In  the 
priest's  placing  giirlamtt  or  crowns  on  the  heads  of  the 
bridegroom  and  bride.  In  tlrocee  garlanils  of  olive- 
branches,  twined  with  white  and  1 
for  this  purpose ;  In  Kussu,  metal 
church,  and  preferably  of  gold  or  silver. 
Is  mentioned  by  *i.  Chrysostom  and  other  early  t 
writers 

4f .  [An  accommodated  form,  explained  as  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  use  of  carnations  in  mak- 
ing garlands.  Of.  the  ML.  name  Vr ttonica  eoro- 
mirid.]  The  carnation,  IHanthtu  Can/opkyllm. 
Si'*'  cdrntfrtonl.  3. 

coronation-oath  (kor-o-n»>hon-6th),  n.  The 
'  i  taken  by  a  sovereign  at  his  or  her  corona- 
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(>o-ro'n«),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  mpimt,  the 
chough  or  sea-crow  (L.  comix),  also  (prob.)  the 
carrion-crow,  also  anything  hooked  or  curved, 
as  the  handle  on  a  door,  a  Kind  of  crown,  etc.] 
1.  In  aid1.,  a  crow;  specifically,  the  common 
carrion-crow  of  Europe,  Corru*  corone :  made 
a  generic  name  by  Kaup,  1820.  See  cut  under 
iv Mr. — 2.  In  i.'.'hj f.,  the  ooronoid  process  of  the 
lnwer  jaw-bone,  into  which  the  temporal  muscle 
ia  inserted :  so  named  from  its  remote  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  a  crow's  beak, 
coronel't,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  enronai,  2. 
coronel2*,  ».  The  earlier  form  of  eoioaW. 
Ooronella  (kor-9-nel'ji).  «.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
rorontt,  a  crown :  see  cviroisn,  croirs.]  A  genus 
of  snakes,  of  the  family  Colubrida,  or  giving 
name  to  a  family  CorontUida.  C.  austriacn 
is  a  common  European  species,  and  there  am 
many  others. 

Corohellide  (kor-o-nel'i-de),  H,  pi.  [NI-, 
<  Conmclla  +  -i<t>.]  A  eosunnnolltan  family 
of  coltibriforra  gcrpentg,  typifled  by  the  genus 
i'orontUa,  cloaelv  related  to  Colubrida  proper 
nnd  often  merged  in  that  family.  They  have  a  tsuty 

tapering  at  both  ends,  a  head  separated  from  Hie  tssly  hy 
a  coilHtricted  neck,  and  scales  generally  smooth  and  In 
from  is  to  S3  rows.  The  family  includes  many  and  varl- 
nua  harmless  terrestrial  snakes  of  such  genera  as  Oyhitay. 
tut,  i>i«ufnpAis,  iittrrodon,  etc 

coronelline  (kor-o-nel'in),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Coroneltidat. 

coroner  (kor'6-m>r),  n.  [<  ME.  coroner,  <  AF. 
aronror (mod. F.oroncT, from  E.),<  ME. (AL.) 
r«>rr>rwilof\  a  coroner,  lit.  a  cmwner,  one  who 
crowns  (<  L.  coroisare.  crown:  see  croirn,  r. :  in 
later  E.  also  called  croirxcr:  see  ermenrr),  but 
used  as  equiv.  to  ilL.  eorotuinux,  prop.  a<lj.,  a 
crown  officer,  <  E.  comma,  a  crown :  see  ertitcn, 
a.]  A  county  or  municipal  officer  formerly 
charged  with  the  interests  of  the  private  prop- 
erty of  the  crown,  but  whose  main  function  in 
modern  times  ia  to  hold  inquest  on  the  bodies 
of  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  died  vio- 
lent deaths.  His  functions  are  now  generally  regulated 
hy  statute,  lie  Is  often  the  substitute  of  the  sheriff  iu  cases 
where  the  Latter  Is  diHUallned  to  act.  See  isx/ueW,  iisywi- 
sifion  -  coroner  of  the  royal  household,  in  England, 
an  nitloer  having  Jurisdiction,  etclusive  of  the  county 


coroner,  to  take  tix|utslil»us  upon  the  bodies  of  all  persons 
sUln^ln  the  palace  ^^^^^'"'^{JJJJJ^^ 
oni!  wtiepTlhe  ciraier'^ii'Sils  "lf^«iTchrle".  -  Coroneri 
Lnqueit,  the  iiM|Ul>illon  or  investigation  held  hy  a  core 


the  aid  of  a  coroner's  Jury  called  and 
presided  over  by  him.  The  verdict  of  the  lury  aa  to  the 
cause  of  death  la  not  conclusive,  but  may  be  the  foundation 
of  a  criminal  prosecution  against  the  person  charged. 
coronet1  (kor'6-net),  a.  [Also  in  gome  senses 
contracted  cornet,  enntt;  <  OF.  eoronrtte,  coro- 
*ctc,  connnctf,  eourmnete  (=  It.  orrroMcfM),  a 
little  crown,  dim.  of  corone,  a  crown:  see  croirn, 
and  cf.  corona,  coronal,  etc.]  1.  A  coronal,  cir- 
clet, or  wreath  for  the  head. 


coronule 

8.  In  modern  eotlumc,  a  deeorative  piece  form- 
ing a  part  of  a  woman's  head-dress,  especially 
a  plate  or  band,  as  of  metal,  broad  in  the  mid- 
dle and  half  encircling  the  head  in  front. — 4t. 
■Same  as  coronal,  2. — 5.  In  rnfom.,  a  circle  of 
spines,  hairs,  etc.,  around  the  apex  of  a  part, 
aa  aronnd  the  end  of  the  abdomen.— 6.  The 
lowest  part  of  the  pastern  of  a  horse,  running 
about  the  coffin  and  distinguished  by  the  hair 
that  joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof- 
Also  cornel.  Sec  cut  under  hoof. 
coronet1  (kor>net),  r.  /.  [<  coronet^,  n.J  To 
adorn  as  with  a  coronet.  Scoff,  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main,  iii.S. 

coronet*  <kor>tiet),  n.  An  erroneous  form  of 
Cornell,  7. 

Taking  two  coroners  and  killing  forty  or  fifty  men 
BattalL  near  A.sjowrw  in  /iersskire,  Merit.  SO,  1643,  p  i. 

coroneted  (kor'^-net-cd),  a.  Wearing  or  enti- 
tled to  wear  a  coronet. 

coronidet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cornice. 

coroniform  (ko-ro'ni-form),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg. 
conmiformr,  <  E.  corona,  a  crown,  +  forma, 
shape.]   Having  the  form  of  a  crown. 

coronilla1  (ko-ro-nel'ya),  n.  [Sp.,  the  crown  of 
the  head,  a  crown  (com),  dim.  of  corona,  crown : 
see  croirn.]    A  Spanish  gold  dollar. 

Coronilla3  (kor-y-nil'jl).  n,  [NE.  (appar.  with 
allusion  to  the  umbels),  dim.  of  E.  corona,  a 
crown:  seo  corona,  croarn.]  A  genus  of  annual 
or  perennial  plants,  natural  order  Lcgnminota; 
with  stalked  umbels  of  yellow  flowers  and  joint- 
ed pods,  natives  chiefly  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  C.  fan****  (sonrpton-aenna)  la  a  common  plant 
all  over  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  bright -yellow  dowers, 
and  Its  leaves  act  as  a  catlLartic,  like  tliose  of  senna  The 
lesres  of  C  mn'rt  liave  a  diuretic  action  im  the  system,  and 
nlso  purge.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  numerous,  and 
all  adapted  for  ornamental  cultivation. 

coronis  (ko-ro'nis),  n.  [<  Or.  anpuvir,  a  curved 
line  or  stroke,  a  final  flourish,  end,  etc.,  prop, 
adj.,  curved:  see  cornice  and  crom.]  1.  In 
paleography,  a  curve,  double  curve,  or  flonrish, 
used  to  mark  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  a  section, 
or  a  whole  book.  Hence — 2f.  The  end  ( 
ly;  the  conclusion;  the  summing  up. 

of  this  matter  Is  thus :  some  had  ones  In  this 
c punish  d  strictly  all  relink  d,  not  all  amended. 

Ay-  llaekil.  A  bp.  WilUams.  II.  w. 

3.  In  Or.  grant.,  a  sign  of  crasis  or  contraction 
(')  placed  over  the  contracted  vowel  or  diph- 
thong, as  niv  for  sal  dr. 

coronium  (ko-ro'ni.um),  n.   [<  L.  coroito  -•  see 
corona.]    S>ee  the  extract. 
Prof.  Naain!  telU  ua  he  lias  discovered.  In  s»un«  volcsnlo 


Iniirsni 


<t  Dowers, 
i*.,  M.  K  D.,  Iv.  L 

Under  a  eoeowf  his  flowing  halr 

In  curls  on  either  cheek  piny  .1 ;  winjrs  he  wore. 

Mitlon.  P.  L.,  111.  0*0. 

S.  A  crown  representing  a  dignity  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sovereign.  The  distinction  Iwiwren  the 
conineU  isT  different  ranks  of  nobility  as  It  now  silsu 
throughout  Europe  Is  of  very  nxsleni  origin.  1  n  England, 
the  coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Is  composed  of  a  cir- 


coronation-roll  (kor-o-na'shon-rol),  «.  In  Eng- 
land, a  roll  of  vellum  upon  which  are  engrossed 
the  particulars  of  the  ceremony  of  a  roval  cor- 
onation, with  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  regulate  the  expenses,  etc., 
and  tho  names  of  those  who  did  homage,  to- 
gether with  the  oath  taken  nnd  subscribed  by 
the  king  or  queen  when  crowned. 
•  ,n.    A  Middle  " 


gases  st  Fotzuoll,  that  hypothetical  element  rorotn'stsB, 
suppisicl  to  cause  the  bright  line  Mlt.0  In  the  spectrum 
of  the  sun's  corona.  Analogy  points  to  Its  being  lighter 
and  more  dlffuaibl*  than  hydrogen,  and  a  study  of  Its 
properties  can  not  fall  t"  yield  striking  remits. 

Sir  VT.  Cm**.  Address  to  the  British  Assoc.  xssa 
Coronlze  (kor'o-nix),  c.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coro- 
ni.-rrf,  ppr.  wrbnirt»<7.     [<  E.  oorrwia,  a  crown 
(see  croarn),  +  To  crown;  invest  with  a 

coronal.   Also  spelled  eoronwe.  [Bare.] 

To  eeronuw  high-soar  d  gentility. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial. 

coronofacial  (kr>-ro-n6-fa'shal ),  a.  [<  XL.  coro- 
na +  L.  facie*,  face:  tee  cwona,  3  (a),  and 
fare,  «.]    Relating  to  the  crown  or  top  of  the 

liead  and  to  the  face  Coronofadal  angle,  the 

angle  between  the  facial  line  of  Camper  and  the  plane  pass, 
lug  through  the  coronal  suture.    See  /ociof  and  cram, 

owfry, 

coronoid  (kor'o-noid),  a.  [=F.  cyrronotije,  <  Qr. 
Knfturr,,  a  crow  (see  coron/  2),  +  rIA>c,  form.]  Ke- 
sembling  the  tank  of  a  crow :  specifically,  in 
anaf,,  applied  to  certain  parts  of  bones.— Coro- 
noid fossa  of  the  humerus,  the  fossa  which  receives  the 
corunold  process  of  the  ulna  In  strong  Action  of  the  fore, 
arm.    See  cut  under  Am  menu.—  Coronoid  Process.  (■) 

<  If  the  lower  Jaw,  that  process  which  gives  Insertion  to  tlie 
temporal  muscle.  See  cut  under  sruU.  (6)  Of  tin  ulna, 
that  process  which  gives  Insertion  to  the  brarhtalla  anticua 
muscle,  and  takes  part  In  forming  tlie  articular  bead  of 

Coronnla  (krj-ro'nu-lii),  n.    [XL.  (Oken,  1816), 

<  E.  cortmuJa,  dim. 
of  corona,  a  crown: 
see  corona,  crosFH.] 
In  jot>7.,  tire  typical 

..afer-c.ofW.lesis.ol^.rpv.uce.s.dceisce-e.iy.-f.    Kf"'"*  °'  »»« 

.  li.»r  ;  4.  •  «  »  m«»  .  •..  -4  r.n  ol.iVO  ..«.»ul*.  i'nrOnUlttW,  COHtaill- 

ing  such  species  as 
('.  tiladema  of  the 
Arctic  ocean, 
coronule  ikor'o-nul), 

«.     [<  L.  coronnla:  .  c<»r»»/«  assvi««v. 

see   f'oronufa.]  In 

fcof.,  a  coronet  or  little  crown  of  a  seed;  the 


cle  or  ellet  of  gold,  im  the  edge  four  crosses  pattee  alter- 
nating with  as  many  ffcurs-dc  hs.  and  fnun  ihe  two  side 
crowns  an  ar.  li  surmnunteil  with  a  iikiuciiI  and  cross ;  Uie 
c.Moet  of  a.lukc  is  adorned  with  »tr»wlK-rry  |.-aves ;  that 
of  a  mar<|uis  has  leaves  with  tK'arls<that  Is,  silver  lialls) 
IntelTxwed  :  thsl  of  an  earl  has  the  pearls  raised  aliovc  the 
h  ave*  .  that  of  a  viscount  Is  surrounded  with  pearla  only  : 
that  of  a  l^n  has  only  sU  pearls.  See  /wort,  and  cut  un- 
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Ooronulide 

Ooronullda(kor-d-nu'li-de),».pJ.  [Nit,  <  Can- 
nula +  -ida.]  A  family  of  oporculste  non-po- 
duttculate  thoracic  cirri  neds,  having  the  acuta 
and  terga  freely  movable  but  not  articulated 
with  one  another,  and  the  two  gills  each  of  two 
folds.  Coronula,  Tubieinella,  and  Xenobalanus 
are  genera  of  this  family. 

Corophiida  ( kor-<k-fl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coro- 
phtum  +  nfcf  .]  A  family  of  amphipod  crus- 
taceans. Their  technical  chancier*  are :  a  body  not  lat- 
erally compressed ;  the  posterior  antennae  more  or  lew 
nedtfarm ;  and  the  ratal  Joint*  of  the  ha  normally  eery 
■mall.  The  specie*  more  rather  by  walking  than  leaning, 
and  often  burrow  In  the  ground  or  lire  lu  tubes.  Represen- 
tative genera  are  CoronAiuns,  Ccrayuc,  and  /Vlwnn, 

Corophlum  ( ko-ro'fi-um),  n.  [NI*  (Lastreille).] 
The  typical 
genus  of  the 
family  (Vrro- 
phiirfa,  liav- 
ing  the  poste- 
rior antenna? 
long  and  pedi- 
form.  Coro- 
I, lnum  longieorne  1b  a  burrowing  species  which 
digs  passages  in  the  mud. 

coroplaat  (kor'y-plast),  n.  [<  Or.  hopoirWaemc, 
in  classical  Qr.  nopoxljt&ox,  a  modeler  of  small 
figures,  <  n&prit  a  maiden  (hence,  the  figure  of  a 
maiden:  a  usual  subject  for  these  figurines), 
+  Tr/Amrrnr,  verbal  adj.  wAaorof,  model,  form.] 
In  Or.  cmtiq.,  a  maker  of  terra-cot  ta  figurines 
and  the  like. 

The  Myriiuean  cvrop(4UU  or  manufacturers  of  terra- 
cottae  were  certainly  Influenced  by  the  roodela  of  their 
brethren  In  Tanagrm.       The  -Vatic*.  Oct.  1,  1886,  p.  SsS. 

corounet,  corownet, Obsolete  forms  of  crown. 

coroya  (ko-ro'yft),  n.  [8.  Amur,  f]  The  name 
of  Vrotophaga  major,  one  of  the  anis  or  tick- 
eaters. 

COT0Z0  (ko-ro'zo),  n.  (8.  Amer.)  1.  A  palm 
which  boars  oll-produeing  nuts,  as  the  Attaint 
Cohnne,  etc. — 2.  Same  as  trory-suf. 

corphun  (kor'fun),  n.  [E.  dial.  (Halliwidl); 
origin  unknown  J  A  local  English  name  of  the 
young  herring,  Clupea  harengus. 

corpora,  ».   Plural  of  corpus. 

corporacet, ».  An  obsolete  form  of  oorporaft. 

corporal1  (kor'py-rsl),  a.  and  a.  [=  F.  carpo- 
rt!=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  corporal  —  It.  corporate,  <  L. 
corporalu,  bodSy,  <  corpus  (eorpor.),  body: 
see  corpse,  corps.  \  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  tho  body ;  Wily ;  physical :  as,  corporal 
pain ;  corporal  punishment. 

I  would  I  hud  Hut  rorj«iral  soundnes*  now 

Shot.,  Ali  i  Well,  L  *. 

8.  Material:  not  spiritual;  corporeal.  [Rare 
or  obsolete.] 

A  corporal  heaven  where  the  ilart  are.  Latimer. 

Vlrtoe  .  .  .  cannot  be  ahewed  to  the  sense  by  c*n-vr»l 
shape.  Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning,  II-  SSO. 

8.  In  tool.,  pertaining  to  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen,  as  distinguished  from  the  head,  wings, 
feet,  and  other  appendages:  as,  corporal  colors 
or  marks.  Corporal  oath*,  an  oath  ratified  by  touch- 
ing a  sacred  object,  aa  an  altar  or  corporal-cloth  (aee  IL, 
below),  and  specially  the  New  Testament,  at  distin- 
guished from  a  merely  spoken  or  written  oath:  thus,  an 
old  KnglMi  coronation-oath,  "  ao  helps  me  <lod,  and  these 
holy  cuaiurehata  by  me  bodily  touched  vppoo  tills  Dooly 
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wide  aa  the  titer  Itself,  ao  that  It  could  really  be  drawn 

over  the  chalice  and  boat,  and  entirely  rell  tbem. 

fort,  Church  of  our  Kathera,  I.  Mo. 

corporal2  (kftr'po-ral ),  a.  [A  corruption  by  eon- 
fusion  with  corporal!  or  (as  in  I).  ' 


O.  Dan.  8w.  korporal)  with  corps*;  cf.  F.  ca- 
poral  aa  Kouchi  coporal,  corporal  =  8p.  (obs.) 
Pg.  coporal,  <  It.  caporalc,  a  corporal  (cf.  ML. 
caporalis,  a  ehief,  a  commander),  <  capo,  the 
head  (cf.  cnpfoi'n  and  chief,  of  the  same  ult. 
origin),  <  L.  caput,  the  head:  see  cape*,  caput, 
ana  A«ad.]  The  lowest  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer of  a  company  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artil- 

of  a 


aa  a  crayrUh  at  only  a  corpora  re  nnlty, 
mejlo  up  of  innumerable  partially  ludepen  lent  Indivlduals. 

HmUy,  Crayfish,  p.  Its. 
Body  corporate.  See  fed?  vmficic,  under  body.  Corpo- 
rate franchise,  See  /roaaAssj.- County  corporate 
8ee  covnfyl. 

corporately  (kdr'po-rat-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  cor- 
porate capacity. 

lie  responsible  cmxmttrly 
■rs,  and  hence  It  1*  ncce* 


The  tribe,  a*  a  whole,  la  he 
for  the  acu  of  each  of  It*  nieinlx 


lery.  next  below  a  sergeant.  Ho  haa  charge 

3L 


ib,  oorjwrolz. 


CorporsJ'i  guard  (mflit), 

annt,  >i>ch  at  that  uaaally  piscod,  for  raiioiu  purjicoai. 
under  the  omnmand  of  a  <«rnoral :  aoraetimea  uaed  deri- 
alrely;  hence,  any  Terr  email  following,  attendance,  or 
party  ;  apecinoally.  In  if.  S.  hut.,  the  Hnall  number  of  aena- 
tora  and  cougreeemen  who  aupported  the  admiulatration 
of  Prratdent  John 
board  I  tilted  state 
tnaslcr-at-anna. 

corporal-caae  (kor'p^ral-kis),  n.  [Formerly 
also  corpora*-,  corpor'acv;  eorporaj-casc ;  <  cor- 
poral t,  a„  +  ease'.]  Keek*. :  (a)  A  bag  or  case 
in  which  to  lay  the  folded  corporal,  (n)  A  bag 
or  case  put  over  the  corporal-cup  for  its  protec- 
tion. 

corporal-cloth  (kflr'p6-ral-kl6th),  ».  Same  as 
corporal^. 

corporal-cnp  (koT'p$-ral-kup),  a.  [Formerly 

corpora*-,  corporax^up  j  <  corporal*,  n.,  +  c«p.j 
A  vessel  used  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  reserved  for  the  communion 
of  the  sick.  It  was  sometimes  suspended  by 
chains  near  the  altar. 

corporate  (k6r-po-ra'le),  pi.  eoryoraita 
(-ll-a).    [ML.  1    Same  as  corporal*. 

corporal! tyt  (kor-pS-rari-ti).  a.  [=  F.  corpo- 
rufilf«  =  Hp.  ciirfforalttiatl  =  Vc.  corporalidad*  as 
It.  corporalita,  <  LL.  cofporo!i<a(<-)»,  <  L.  enr- 
poralis :  see  oorpora/1.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
a  body  or  embodied;  the  eharaoter  of  being 
corporal:  opposed  to  sptrtfiHiiify. 

Sf.  Corporation;  confraternity. 

A  oorperofvfy  of  grlllon  lite  promotert  and  aptwrator*. 

Jtfiffon,  KefumuUnn  fn  Eng.,  1- 


■ary  that  the  acU  and  IxllefB  of  every  one  of  the  menibi'l-l 
ahould  bo  .uuject  W  the  api-mval  of  the  tnl-c. 

J.  Puke,  1-rolutkinUt.  p.  a*. 

3.  As  regards  the  body ;  in  the  body ;  bodily. 

He  I  King  Stc,  Kcn|  founded  the  Abbey  of  rcuerahaiu. 
.  .  .  when  he  now  eerporu/^fy  rreU'th. 

Pntiynn,  Chron.,  I.  ociixllL 

corporateness  (k^r'po-rat-nes),  t».   The  state 

of  being  a  body  corporate. 
I  Hen.  IV.,  It.  s.  corporation (k5r-p9-ra'shon),  n.  [=F.rwpora- 
■tsrhinent  under    '""*  =  8p.  cor/ioracitm  =  Pg.  eorporacilo  =  It. 

corporattone  =  D.  korporatic  =  G.  corporation 
ui  Dan,  8w.  korporation,  <  LL.  cwporofi«(ii-), 
assumption  of  a  body  (used  of  the  incarnation 
of  Christ).  <  L.  eori>orare,  pp.  eorporatus.  form 
into  a  body:  see  corporate,  c]  1.  An  artificial 
person,  created  by  law,  or  under  authority  of 
law,  from  a  group  or  succession  of  natural  per- 
sons, and  having  a  continuous  existence  irre- 
spective of  that  of  its  members,  and  powers 
and  liabilities  different  from  those  of  its  mem- 
bers. Corporationa  have  aoinetimea  been  treated  by  the 
law  aa  fictions,  intangible  ami  Invlallde,  etlatlng  only  hi 
(viutemtilatlori  of  law  .  and  tonvcthuce  rather  aa  anocia- 
tlont  of  llldlviduala  who  mar  act  together  In  die  ute  of 


regarded 


power*  conferred  by  law,  under  reapoualbliillea  miwe  lim- 
ited than  If  actios  aa  Individual*.  A  forporntum  a$gn- 
ffaM  la  a  corporation  conatattng  of  aeveral  members  at  the 
aanbe  time,  aa  a  railroad  company  or  the  governing  body 
of  s  college  or  a  hospital.  Corporation*  aggregate  are 
formed,  In  England  and  her  colonW-*  and  In  the  Tnlted 
state*,  only  by  eipreaa  permiealoti  of  law,  either  by  « pedal 
charter  or  upon  complying  »lth  the  forms  ami  regula- 
tion!, prcstrlbcd  by  wmie  general  ttatute ;  and  their  rights, 
duties,  and  manner  of  organization  and  dissolution  am 
generally  minutely  regulated  by  ttatute.  A  e 
•otV  Is  a  corporation  which  <*>iul*t*  of  but  one  | 
time,  aa  a  king,  or  s  blatiop  and  hU 
fur  aumc  puzpoaea  aa  a  •ingle  Individual. 

There  wma  no  principle  In  the  I  Roman  |  Imperial  policy 
mora  atubbornly  upheld  than  tile  auppreaaion  of  tul  eor- 
yvrofu'iu  that  tuight  be  made  the  nuclei  of  revolt. 

Leckfi,  Knrop-  Momla,  L  138. 
The  marts  of  s  legal  tvrjmtnlUm  ...  an ...  tho  right 
of  perpetual  uicccaalon,  to  aue  ami  be  ailed  by  name,  to 
purehaae  landa.  to  have  a  common  aval,  and  to  make  by. 
law*.  .StuJMu,  Const.  HIM  <td  sd.),  I  810. 

8.  The  body,  generally  large,  of  a  man  or  an  ani- 
mal. [Colloq.  and  vuJgar.  ]  _  oivU  corporation,  a 
term  koniftlhir*  uae.1  in  I'zigllali  law  to  de*lgnab-  a  corpo- 
ration which  la  neither  ecclesiastical  nor  eleemosynary. — 
Close  corporation.  8ee  «»«•>».-  Corporation  Act,  an 
English  ttatute  of  I  DDI  (isf'ar.  It-.PSk.  2,  e.  IXwhlch  required 
all  officer*  of  municipal  corporation*  to  take  the  oath*  of  al- 
legiance and  supremacy,  arid  a  special  oath  against  reais. 

and  to  subscribe  a  declaration  agaiuat 


tnzice  to  the  kli 
the  "Sot« 


N  parta 

iM.rr.1 


swter. 

We 
you  diM 


strebzhtly  charge  you,  that 
'  r  marebant  .  .  .  s  cor- 
Hsta 

faJtluyf'r  Voyagm,  1.  144. 
i  Doctor  Taylor  were  sent 
corporal  oath. 
Batrr,  Clizunleles,  p.  274. 

Be*  merry. 


corporally  (kdr'p^-ral-i),  ocfr.    Bodily;  in  or 
with  tho  body :  as,  to  bo  corporaUu  present. 

Altho'  Christ  be  not  eorswnsUy  in  the  outward  and  ris- 
ible signs,  yet  ho  Is  corporally  In  the  persons  that  duly 
recelvo  them.  Stiarp,  Sermons,  VII.  it. 

Corporaltyt(kAr'p6-ral-ti),s.  [Scocwryorrtfi/y.] 
A  bisly ;  a  band  of  persons, 
corporksl.  «.    Aji  obsolete  form  of  corporal*. 

corporator  {kor'po-rat ),  r.     l<  L.  corporate.    Corporation  counasL  .h-c 
^f  Zpirarc.  make  into  I  body,  {  carjmi9  ^     ■c""'0,  B  ' 
(corpor-),  body:  see  corpse.]   I.  fron*.  To  in- 
corporate; embody. 

To  be  corjxmUtU  ui  my  person. 

*eie.  Hen.  VHX,  an.  IM|\ 

IL  in  trass.  To  become  united  or  be  Incor- 
porated. 

Thnngh  she  (the  soul]  eeeyiorats 
no  world  yet,  by  a  Just  Nemesis 
off  from  all. 

Dr.  II.  Mort,  Sleep  of  the  Soql,  U.  I». 

corporate  (kflr'pd-rat),  a.  [<  L.  corpora  tu/t,  pp.  | 
see  the  verb.]    1.  United  in  a  body  in  the  le- 


 i  and  corporal  works  of  mercy. 

_  Pkyital,  Cnryorral,  etc    See  dnday. 

j  n.  [In  early  mod.  E.  corporas,  corpora/*, 
corporax,  <  ME.  corporas,  corporasse,  earlier  cor- 
porous,  corporcaus,  corporettls,  pi.  (sing,  'cor- 
poreal, not  in  ME.),  <  OF.  corporal,  pi.  eorpo- 
raux,  F.  corporal  as  Pr.  Bp.  Pg.  corpora/ = It.  cor- 
porate, <  ML.  corporate  0  mod.  EC  corporal,  also 
written,  as  ML.,  corjiorale),  prop.  neut.  (sc.  L. 
pallium,  pall,  cover) of  L.  e«>r>>»raJs»,adj.,  <  cor- 
pus (mrpor-).  the  body :  from  its  being  regarded 
as  covering  the  body  of  Christ.]  Kccles.,  In  the 
Koman  Catholio  and  Anglican  churches,  the 
fine  linen  cloth  spread  on  the  altar  during  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist.  i  pos  it  sr»  ptaomi 
the  chaHco  and  (In  fn«itofthlt)thepaUiL  The  rtgfat-hand 
end  of  the  corporal  la  turned  back  to  cover  tlie  paien  when 
on  the  alULr(except  during  oblation  and  consecration),  the 
chalice  being  covered  w  IUi  the  pall,  or,  after  communion, 
wttb  the  poat-eommlllilon  veil,  sometimes  also  c&IUmI  a 
corporal.    Also  corporal-tUith.  corporal*. 

Over  the  purple  pall  were  spread  out  three  or  more 
linen  cloths,  of  which  the  uppermost  waa  especially  called 
the  corporal,  nut  small  ilk*  ours,  but  sa  Ions  and  twice  as 


gal  sense,  as  a  number  of  individuals  who  are 
empowered  to  transact  business  as  an  individ- 
ual ;  legally  incorporated ;  constituting  a  cor- 
poration:: as,  a  corporate  assembly  or  society; 
a  corporate  town. —  8.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

mutiity:  aa/rxn-porrtrl1  nghta  or  noaspsflions. 

The  grants  of  land  to  the  burghers  and  thrlr  successors 
were  sufficiently  early  to  pn>ve  that  there  waa  no  recog- 
nised bar  to  the  possession  of  corporate  property  even  (n 
the  touzteenUi  century.  SlubU.  Coust.  HlsL  (2d  ed.\  1 810. 

8.  In  general,  of  or  relating  to  any  body  of 
persons  or  Individuals  united  in  a  company  or 
community;  common;  collective. 


They  answer  In  a  Joint  and 


coryx>nif< 


T.  of  A.,  IL  l 


**iio  sod  Covenant,  under  penalty  of  rw 

LuV  Ineligible  to  such  office* all  person*who 
a  of  the  sacra ni rut  of  the  Lord  a  supper,  as 
the  Church  of  England,  within  one  year  — 
rMifurf.—  Corporation 
States,  a  local  municipal 
both  civil  and  criminal  Jurlsdlc- 
Ic  corporation,  a . ■■.rporsuim  which  owes 
the  law  of  the  state  In  which  Its  opera- 
on.  or  legal  cognizance  Is  taken  of  IL— 
;orporatlon.  a  e„n«  .ration  of  whUh  the 
are  *]>mtual  person*,  and  the  ob)sst  of  the  Insti- 
tution b  slao  Hdrilusl.   AVnt.    In  the  Lulled  States  cor- 
purstlonswltii  this  object  are  called  ntioivut  atnomium*. 
Bee  below.— Elssnnoiynary  corporation,  a  private  char- 
ity constituted  for  tlie  perpetual  distribution  of  the  anus 
and  bounty  of  the  founder.  A'nsf .  -  Foreign  corporation, 
a  corpoestion  which  owes  Its  eslstence  to  the  laws  of  s 
state  other  than  that  in  which  It  is  under  consideration. 

Joint-stock:  corporation,  a  corporation  Uw ownership 
of  which  Is  divided  Into  shares,  tho  object  usually.  If  not 
always,  being  tho  division  of  profit*  among  the  members 
In  proportion  to  tlie  numlter  of  shares  held  by  each.-  Lav 
corporation,  a  noii-etxtesisatlcal  corporation  :  It  may  be 
ritzier  elvtl  or  eleemosynary.  -  Honeyecl  corporation.  * 
corporation  having  banking  powers,  or  power  to  make  loons 
on  pledges  or  deposits,  or  authorized  by  Inw  to  make  Insur- 
ance*.— Municipal  corporation,  s  corporation  formed 
from  the  members  of  s  town  or  otiier  community  for  pur- 
poses of  local  government ;  an  Incorporated  city  or  other 
similar  division  of  the  state;  s  puhllccorporatlon.  ~  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  an  English  statute  of  lHSMosnd 
6  Wen.  IV,,  e.  78)  dissolving  nisny  of  the  ancient  muni- 
cipalities, and  prescribing  a  system  of  organization  and 
mcnt  of  municipal  corporations  uivdrr  the  title  of 
.aldermen,  sod  l.urge«».iL  Private  corporation, 
any  corporation  not  public.  Public  corporation,  a  cor- 
poration created  for  political  | 
towns,  and  village*.  AVju\-  ' 
Canlzatlon  eatahllahe, 

corporation  generally,  but  having  capacity  to  sue 
sued  aa  mi  artrnclal  person.   In  *otne  of  the  I  hlted 


ical  puniosea.  as  counties,  eltlea, 
,^l,i»^thn  "^""ISes^i'a 


Oar  national  welfare  and  ever  lncrvaslng  empire  can 
only  he  maintained  by  an  ailhurence  Ui  Unao  principles 
of  ntryurnt*  dlacljdlne  and  Individual  sacrifice  which  are 
the  pride  of  our  son*  and  Iwothers  when  they  go  to  fight 

oar  battles  abrmuL  Fortnightly  Hrv.,  N.  S.,  XL.  161.  corporation-Stop  (k6r -po-ra'shon-stop),  »,  A 

4.  Forming  or  being  a  body  of  any  kind;  em-   stop  in  a  gas-  or  water-main  for  the  use  of  the 

gas-  or  water-company  only.    [  U.  8.] 


tow  n*  and  counties  are  only  yuaw  aorjjornf  u*t  —  Rstl- 
gtous  corporation,  in  A  mencan  lav,  a  private  corpora, 
lien  formed  by  or  pursuant  to  law,  to  holu  and  administer 
the  temporalities  of  a  church. 


bodied ;  combined  as  a  whole. 
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:▼),  a.  [As  corporate  + 


No  clUaen  can  be  Used  oiewpt  as  allowed  by  UlU  tew, 

by  the  law  regulating  UV  provincial  dicta,  Will  lijr  the  cor. 

»,  Dec  1,  1870,  p.  364. 

a  tor  (k6r'p^-r*-tor),  it.   [<  NL.  corpora- 
jr,  \  L.  corporare,  pp.  corpora  tut,  corporate: 
see  corporate,  ..J  A  member  of  a  corporation : 
'  fit-ally,  one  of  tho  origin  u  I  members  named 
>  aet  or  articles  of  incorporation. 

It  |tb«  taoip-moatlngl  W  th*  fruit  of  »  chartcwd  aatocla- 
Uon,  with  corporate  right*  nod  franchise*.  ...  Of  count, 
llic  ovrpona/on  are  religious  men. 

/'op  Sri.  Mo.,  XXII.  Ota. 

corporaturef,  «.  [=Pg.  corporatura,  volume  of 
a  body,  =  It.  corporatura,  corpulence,  figure, 
form,  <  ML.  corporatura,  bodily  exercise,  lit 
bodily  form,  <  Ij.  corjiorarc,  pp.  corporatus,  form 
into  a  bodv:  see  corporate.]  1.  The  faahiou 
or  constitution  of  the  body,    Minskeu,  1617. 

Fur  whose  pw-pofw/ure,  lerfcoafntnt*  of  Iwdy,  beliavlour 
of  miniKn,  and  conditions  of  mind,  she  roiwt  trust  to 
others.  AiYpe.  sir  T.  Smith,  App.,  Iv. 

9.  In  a* trot.,  the  physical  traits,  temperament, 
etc..  of  a  person,  as  determined  by  the  planet 
in  the  ascendant  at  bis  nativity. 

Carpermturt.—  Ha{Juplt«r|  signifies  an  upright,  straight, 
and  lull  stature  ;  .  .  .  in  hi*  speech  he  Is  wW  and  of  grave 
discourse.  If.  Lifts-.  Introd.  to  Astrology,  p.  SO. 

3.  The  state  of  being  embodied.  l>r.  B.  More. 
oorporaxt,  *.  An  obsolete  form  of  corporal* . 
corporeal  (kor-pd're-al),  a.    [<  L.  corporeu*, 
bodilyK  corpus  (corpor-),  body:  aee  corpse),  + 
Cl.  oorporeous,  corporal'.']    1.  Of  a  ma- 


ul eorporifying,  or  (riving  body  to; 

»  by  which  a  soul  ia  sup- 
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corporiflcatloni  i  xnr-por'i-fi-ka'ahnn),  n.  f< 

corportfu  (see  -ation),  after  F.  corporiRcation.] 
The  act  of  corporifyini 
specifically,  the  process 
posed  to  create  for  itself  a  body, 
corporlfyt  (k6r-por'i-fi),  r.  f.  [=  F.  corporifier 
=  Pg.  corjiortjU-ur,  <  L,  corpus  [corpor-),  body, 
+  -fiearc,  (.facere,  make :  aee  -/*/.]  To  embody ; 
form  into  a  body ;  materialize. 

The  .plrlt  of  the  world  mrporifirt   It*''.  Works,  I.  406. 
corporispiri  trial  (kor'pA-ri-spir'i-tfi-al),  a,  [< 
L.  fortius  (cw/«>r-),  body,  +  t>piritui>,  spirit:  see 
corporal,  spiritual.]    Of  a  nature  intermediate 
between  matter  and  spirit.  [Kara.] 

It  boa  been  stated  (hat  U»or-e  H.  somewhere  or  another, 
a  world  of  souls  which  communicate  with  (heir  Untie*  by 
wondrous  fllomcnta  of  a  nature  neither  mental  nor  ma- 
larial, but  of  a  tcrtium  quid  At  to  lie  a  so  between ;  as  It 
were  a  eorjvru^i  ritual  copper  enclosed  in  a  splriltlcorpo. 

Ilr  Iforjan,  budget  of  Paradoses,  p.  377. 


terial  or  physical  nature;  having  the  charac- 
teristies  of  a  material  body;  not  mental  or 
spiritual  in  constitution. 

HI*  omnipotence. 
That  to  crrj*tr*,tt  sut stances  could  add 
Spaed  aloioat  spiritual.      Hilton,  V.  I.,  TlU.  109. 


was  gone,  s  spiritual  nirm- 
WairtAorne,  Ethan  Brand. 


2.  Relating  to  a 
things;  relating  to  that  which  is  physical:  as, 
corporeal  rights. 


Corporeal  form.  See 
menu  or  property.  In 

'  r  the  senses,  fn  contradistinction  to  tntorpurmt  Hohu, 
lUch  are  not  so  perceivable,  as  obligations  of  all  kinds. 


tire  Parker,  Ten  Sermons. 

-   Corpora*]  brredlta- 

sucli  as  may  lie  perceived 

by  the  acases,  fr 
"den  are  not  so  p 

Corporeal  right*,  rigli laioci -n..  reel 
/'Auri.-a.',  Corporal,  etc.    Hoe  bodily. 

corporealism  (k6r-p6'ri-al-Jzm),  n.  [<  corpo- 
real  +  -aim.]  The  principles  of  a  corporeaii.it ; 
■uateriali.-on.    |  linn-.] 

The  Atheists  pretend,  .  .  .  from  the 
sweraftsin  Itself,  to  evince  that  there  a 
deity,  after  this  manner.   OidiruerA,  In 


i  ci  ■rj'oreal 
■al  Hystem. 


corporeallst  (kdr-pd'ro-al-Ut),  n.  l<  corporeal 
+  -isf.]  One  who  denies  the  existence  of  spirit- 
ual substances ;  a  materialist.  [Harts] 

Some  cvrpvrretirt*  and  mechanics  vainly  pretended  to 
make  a  world  without  a  God.     By.  Brrkttry.  Siria,  I  SS». 

corporeality  (kor-pd^re-al'i-ti),  it.  [<  corpore- 
al +  -sfy.l    Tho  state  of  being  corporeal. 

corporoalization  (k6r-p6'nMil-i-ia'shon),  n. 
[<  corportalue  +  -ation.}  Emfioditncnt ;  incor- 
poration. 

corpo realize  (kfir-po're-al-iz),  v.  t.  j  pret.  and 
pp.  corjwrcafi.-rv/,  ppr.  corporealizing.  [<  corpo- 
real  + -irr.]  To  form  into  a  body;  incorporate. 

corporeally  (k6r-p6'r<>-al-i),  n<lr.    1.  In  the 
body ;  in  a  bodily  or  material  form  or  manner. 
— S.  With  respect  to  the  body. 
It  should  be  rememliered  that  men  ■ 


,  eurjmrtattn  linvarious. 

IautU,  Among  my  Hooks,  1st  atr.,  p.  1*0. 


j  H.  Hee  corporal* . 
corporeity  k  i  |.. i  re'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  corporSti 
s  Sp.  corporcidad  =  I'p.  corporeidade  —  It.  cor- 
poreity, <  ML.  corporeita(t-)x,  <  L.  eorporeus, 
eorjioreal :  see  corporeal.]  The  character  or 
state  of  having  a  body  or  of  hiring  embodied ; 
corporeality ;  materiality. 

The  QSM  attributed  nrrrortit*  It  (kid.  AtiHiisgAVef. 
DM  w,«.ry.f*  of  ang.  lt  and  devils  Is  dtstlnimlthed  [by 
Flud.l  |  on  the  principle  ol  rarum  «t  densnm,  thin . 


Sori.il.,  1 1)3. 
Form  of  corporeity,  see  r<,ri«. 
lorporootist  l  kor-po"re-qa)y  0.  [=  Hp.  mrpdrro 
=  Pp.  It.  nirporeo,  <  L.  corporeu*,  bodily.  < 
cw/>tt.i  ieorpor-),  body:  see  corpse,  corpus,  and 
cf.  torpor iat.]  Corporeal. 


corporosity  (k6r-p6-ros'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  eorns* 
(ror/>or-),  b  body,  +  -ositu.]  A  living  body 
considered  as  a  mass  of  matter ;  bodily  bulk', 
espeeially  of  a  person:  as,  his  huge  corporositu. 
[tolloq.  and  humorous.] 

corposant  (k6r'po-iant),  a.  [Also  written, 
corrupt  ly,  corpusa net,  composant,  compasant : 
<  Pg.  corpo  mnto  =  OSp.  corpo  sonfo,  tip.  cucr- 
po  snnto  sa  It.  corpo  man  In,  holy  body  (cf.  ME. 
corsaint,  -scint,  -sant,  -sauut,  a  saint,  his  body, 
esp.  as  a  holy  relic.  <  OF.  cars  saint),  <  L.  corpus 
sanctum,  holy  body,  or  rorpsis  sascfi,  body  of 
n  saint:  see  corpse  and  aniaf,  and  cf.  rorsriinf. 
a  doublet  of  corposant.]  A  ball  of  light,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  an  electrical  nature,  sometimes 
observed  in  dark  tempestuous  nights  about  the 
decks  and  rigging  of  a  ship,  but  particularly  at 
the  mastheads  and  yard-arms:  St.  Elmo's  light 
or  fire.    Also  called.  eorpse-Hqht. 

t  pen  the  main  lop  gallant  wasl  bead  was  a  ball  of  light, 

whleh  the  sailors  call  a  cornoMnt  (corpus  sancil)  Soil 

ors  have  a  notion  that  If  the  tvrpomnt  nut  In  the  rtggliig 
l^a^slwijMaJrmtallier,  hot  If  It  comes  lower  iiwn 

A  //.  Ihma,  Jr. ,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  WS. 
Aft  there  are  the  helmsman  and  the  officer  of  the  watch 
to  keep  you  company,  with  a  aiauooeaai  homing  at  the 
fare  ysrdarai.  W.  C.  Ru—ttl.  Jack's  t'ouruhip,  n. 

corpe't  (kdrps),  ».    The  older  spelling  of  corpse. 

forthwith  her  ghost  out  of  her  eery*  did  flit. 

Spenter  (Arbcr's  Eng.  (lamer,  I,  SSSX 

What  trial  can  be  made  to  try  a  prince  T 
I  will  oppose  this  noble  ferji*  of  ndne 
To  any  danger  that  may  end  the  doubt. 

Ftttehrr  (tiud  another),  Noble  lieutleman,  v,  1. 

corps5  (kdr)F  «.  [When  first  introduced  (late 
in  17th  century),  sometimes  spelled,  after  E. 
analogies,  cor,  core  (see  ow');  <  F.  cor/w 
(pron.  kor),  <  OF.  corps,  the  body,  >  ME.  eorjui, 
moil,  corpse :  see  corps1,  corpse]  1.  A  body ;  a 
visible  object  :  only  in  the  legal  phrase  cor/u 
tvrfum  (which  see,  below). —  3.  A  body  or 

v  number  of  persons  conventionally  or  formally 
associated  or  acting  together:  as,  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  Hoe  Corps  Ugislatif,  below,  and 
esprit  de  corps,  under  esprit.— 3.  'ililit.:  (a)  A 
part  of  the  army  expressly  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  Articles  of  War,  and  having  a  head 
and  members,  as  a  regiment  or  an  independent 
company,  or  any  other  military  body  having 
such  organization  :  as,  the  Marine  Corp*  „•  the 
Corp*  of  Topographical  Engineers;  hospital 
ct  rps,  etc.  (6)  More  specifically,  the  tactical 
unit  of  a  large  army  next  above  a  division. 
It  Is  usually  composed  ol  several  divisions  of  Infantry  an. I 
cavalry,  contingents  of  artillery  and  other  branches  of  tbe 
sen  Ice.  and  Is  to  a  large  degree  complete  in  itself.  France 
has  ».  corps  d'armee.  1*  In  tlx.  country,  ami  t  In  Algeria 
ami  Tunis  and  Hermany  has  an  even  larger  nuiulwr.  Tbe 
number  of  men  varies  from  about  ls,000  to  about  40,0(0. 
See  «  rmy -corn*. 

4.  In  t  he  German  universities,  a  students'  so- 
ciety. 

A  rorpe  has  no  eiistcnce  outside  of  its  nam  university 
i  do  "  cbsi'lc 
V.  If.  Harl, 

■I. -Corps  certain  [f.i  In 
.  a  s|ieclllc  object.  In  contradistinction  lo  one 
which  Is  not  Identified  and  distinguishable  from  others  of 
the  same  nature,  and  which  cannot  I*-  (.  placed,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  an  agreement,  by  any  other  object :  thus,  a  s|ie,  | 
1 1.'. I  i  i  *  ■  i  ■  I,  ):■>:.,  n  a  -  ■  '  y  .  ■  in  at  *■  ■  rn.tii  v  t 
of  ha>  or  gmin  are  not.  Corps  da  ballet  I  F.I.  the  conis 
of  dam  .  r»  who  i»  rr..rm  i.ail.  K  Corps  de  batallle [ K. |, 
0m-  main  l»i.lv  ot  an  armvdrawn  up  U-twecn  the  win»-»  r..r 
battle  Corps  de  garde  IF.  I  a  po*'  '«  cupied  by  a  body 
of  men  ouirusrd :  alo-.tliebodywhichoccoplea  it.  Corps 
de  reserve  I  F.I.  a  i-...lv  of  im..|m  kept  out  of  action,  and 
held  in  ren.lli..  •«  to  In-  Ln.uglit  forwatd  If  their  ai.l  should 
l>c  reiiulreil  -  Corps  diplomatique  |t .  J.  tbe  diplomatic 
corfo  (which  see,  under  d*pl*<tnatit\  —  Corps  LegtHlatll 
|F.|,  in  French  kif.,  tbe  representative  assembly  during 


corpse- sheet 

The  term  WSJ  again  used  during  the  second  empire,  repla- 
cing the  Chamber  of  Deputies.--  Corps  Of  cadet*.  In  tbe 
I'lilted  States  Military  Academy  at  Wert  p.-itit  a  corps 
made  op  ot  cadets,  one  being  appointed  froai  each  con 
greudonal  dUtrlet,  one  from  each  territory,  and  one  from 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition  to  ten  app.iliitni.-ou 
at  large  made  by  the  President  from  the  Dtslrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, from  among  Use  sons  of  officers  of  tbe  army  and 
navy,  or  such  others  ss  he  may  select.—  Corps  Of  engi- 
neers, a  part  of  the  United  states  army  foelidng  a  sepa- 
rate bureau  o(  the  War  Department,  whose  officers  and 
aulwnllualea  are  controlled  by  a  chief  of  engineers  with 
the  rank  of  hrtgadler  generaL  It  has  charge  of  all  fortl- 
ficauona,  military  recocinolaaancea  and  surveys,  the  eon- 
•traction  of  lighthouses,  and  tbe  improvement  of  rivers 
and  Itarbora.  and  In  tune  of  war  aupplies  miners,  sappers, 
and  ponlotHera.  —  Corps  volant  IF.  I.  a  lt>  lug  corps ;  a  body 
of  troops  intended  for  rajrf.l  movvmetita.  -  Diplomatic 
Corps.  Sec  diplomatic.  Esprit  de  COTPS  IF.L  See 
esprit.—  Marine  corps,  a  body  of  (roups  enlisted  for  ser- 
vice at  naval  station*  and  on  hoard  men-of-war.  The  men 
are  drilled  as  infantry,  and  when  ashore  perform  the  duties 
id  land  troops ;  when  on  hoard  ship  they  perform  guard  duty, 
and  In  action  serve  as  sharp  shooters.  Ordnance  Corps, 
the  Ordnance  Ib-jigrtuient.  See  tfrjmrltMrn/. —  SlgTtSl 
Corps,  a  corps  charged  with  the  general  signal  service  of 
the  I'nlted  States  army,  and  with  the  erection,  equipment, 
and  management  of  fleld  lelegrapbs  used  with  military 
force*  In  the  field  .  with  constructing  aud  operating  lines  of 
military  telegraph  ;  and  with  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing algual  stations  at  lighthouses  and  at  life  saving  sta- 
tions. (  ruler  the  law  wnlcb  went  Into  effect  July  1,  1601. 
the  commissioned  force  of  (lie  signal  corps  consists  of  a 
chief  signal -officer,  with  the  rank  of  bngadler^genera], 
one  major,  four  captains,  and  four  first  lieutenant*  The 
enlisted  force  consists  of  fifty  sergeant*.  There  la  a 
school  for  Instruction  in  military  signaling  at  Fort  Mler, 
Kanaaa  Formerly  the  signal  corps  had  charge  of  the 
taking  of  meteorological  observations  and  the  predlc " 
ot  the  weather,  but  Ui1s  woik  was  trai^ferrol  lo  the 
partmetit  of  Agricultore  In  1891.  Sea  wvotaar. 

corpse  i  korps),  a.  [Karly  mod.  E.  also  corps; 
<  ME.  corps,  also  cars  (>  corse,  q.  v.),  a  body, 
esp.  a  dead  bodv,  <  OF.  <y>r/«s,  also  twit,  F. 
corps  (see  corps?)  =  OSp.  corpo,  Hp.  r-iserpo  = 
o,  <  L.  ct 


Pg.  It.  corpo, 


torpus  (corpor-),  the  Dody 
(see  corpus,  corporal*,  corjwrcal,  etc.),  ee  AS. 
krif.  the  bowels,  the  womb :  see  midriff,]  If. 
A  living  body;  the  phj 


A  comely  corpse,  with  L  

Know  tin.  for  cstrtalne.  that  the  same  doth  hold 
A  beauteous  aoale,  with  fair.-  conditions  thewed. 

In  Honour  of  Beautie. 
To  itroT  this  maw,  this  vast  un-hldehonnd  oocpas. 

Mitlon,  I'  U,  J.  SOL 
Look,  how  many  platnea  are  placed 
On  her  huge  coryo,  so  many  waking  eyes 
'  l  undernoaUi. 


Stick  underaeatiu         AVattsen,  Poetaster,  v.  L 
Women  and  maids  shsll  partlrnlarly  examine  theai- 
sslvei  alwut  the  variety  of  their  apparell.  thalr  bio  much 
car*  of  (heir  rvrpt.  HteAeomt. 

2.  A  dead  body,  especially,  and  usually,  of  a 
human  being:  originally  with  the  epithet  dead 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  context.  [Dead 
corjisc  is  now  regarded  as  tautological.] 

Alle  the  hretberin  and  alstrin  shnllen  lien  at  then  en. 
teryng  of  the  dede  coryw.  and  oflerlll  at  Ills  nvesse. 

K«fitirA  tfiW«(r.  I-  T.  H.X  P.  «l. 
His  (the  Duke  of  Gloucester  si  Corr*  the  same  Day  was 
couvcywl  lo  St,  Albans,  and  there  burled. 

Hakrr,  Chronicles,  p.  I« 
The  dead  corps  of  poor  calves  and  sheep. 

Hiddleim.  Chaste  Mahl.  II.  i 

3».  Eccles.,  the  laud  with  which  a  prebend  or 
other  ecclesiastical  office  in  England  Is  en- 
dowed. 

The  prebendaries,  over  and  above  their  reserved  rent*, 
have  a  eory*.  Baron,  Liber  Kegla,  p.  133. 

-Sjrn.  a.  Remains,  corse  (nortlci, 
corpse-candle  (ki'iqiw'kan'dl),  n.  1.  A  candle 
used  at  ceremonious  watching*  of  a  corpse  be- 
fore its  interment,  as  at  lich-wakes.  Candles 
are  Bet  at  the  head  and  feet,  and  often  one  ia 
set  upon  the  corpse  itself. — 2.  The  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  or  ignis  futuus,  a  luminous  exhalation 
which,  when  seen  in  a  churchyard,  is  supposed 
to  portend  death,  and  to  indicate  by  its  course 
the  direction  the  corpse-bearers  will  take.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.  1 

corpse-gate  (kArps'gat),  n.  A  covered  gateway 
at  Ibe  entrance  to  churchyards,  erected  to  af- 
ford shelter  for  the  coffin  'and  mourners  while- 
they  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  officiating 
■•lenffvman.    Also  called  lich-gate. 

corpse-light  (korpa'lit).  ii.  [<  cor/>sc  +  light. 
Cf.  ntrjiw -candle  and  oryiosnsf.]  1.  Same  as 
corposant. —  2.  The  ignis  futuus  or  will-o'-the- 
wisp;  a  corpse-eaiidle. 

Tlw  rorj.se  fciAlj  dance—  they're  gone,  and  now —  I 
><►  more  Is  giv  n  to  gifted  eye  !  ScUt,  Glenflnlas. 

corpse-plant(korpa'p]ani),  n.  The  Indian-pipe, 
Monotropa  uniflora:  so  called  from  it*  pale 
waxy  appearance. 

corpse-sheet  (kdrpa'shet),  n.    A  shroud  or 
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wears  her  corpse -lAeet  drawn  weel  op. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mld.Lothlan. 


corpulence,  corpulency  floVpf,  loa>.  -len-si), 
k.   f=  D .  korputrntit:  —  U. lorpulmj u>  Pun.  Jtor- 
P  corrisifeitee  a  op.  Pg.  corpulencia 
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J,  for  the  rout  pert,  during  the  pup*  period, 
only  *  lew  trace*  of  It  are  found  In  Inserla  In  their 


Dan.  kor- 

puUnts,  <  _ 
=  It.  corpolema 

Bulkiiiess  or  largeness  of  body;  fulloe«a  of 
usually  due  to  great  fatness;  fleshiness; 


eurtmhiua,  <  L.  corpulcntia, 
ius,  oorpuient:  see  corpulent,]  1. 


perfect  •tote.  It  >>  usually  ol  a  white  or  a  dirty-yellow 
color,  but  U  also  observed  ol  a  green,  red,  or  orange  hur. 
-Corpus  blgemlnum  (twofold  K-dyX  one  of  the  lain 
bodies  of  the  tirabi ;  one  ol  the  corpora  imedrlKemlne ;  one 
of  the  pair  of  optic. ,r  poatoptie  lol»  «,  —  Corpus  callosuin 
(callous  body),  the  crest  white  commissure  of  the  hemi- 
sphere* ol  the  brain  ;  the  cnenmlasura  magna,  or  trshs 
i-rrelirt.  This  structure  la  peculiar  to  the  Mnmtiialia  ;  it 
la  lira  found  In  a  rudimentary  stoto  tu  the 


Not  all 

Minima  of  nature  ;  some  ol  serpent  kind. 
Wondrous  in  l<  ngUl  and  corpulence,  Itnolvod 
Their  snaky  lolds,  and  added  wings. 

il.lton.  P.  L,  vil  tsj, 

St.  Density  or  solidity  of  matter;  body. 

The  heaviness  and  corpulency  of  the  water  requiring  a 
great  force  to  divide  It.  JUiu.  Works  ol  Creation. 

corpulent (kor'pu-lont),«.  f=D.  korpulent=(i. 
v>rptilrnt  =  Dun.  btrpulcnt,  I  F.  ntrpnlent  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  ayrpulemto,  <  TU  eorpwi>ia(u«,  fleshy,  fat, 
large,  in  LL.  also  equiv.  to  norporeui),  physical, 
corporeal,  <  corpus,  the  body :  see corpus,  corpse.] 
1.  Fleshy;  portly;  stout;  fat;  having  a  large, 
fleshy  body. 

They  provided  me  always  ol  a  strong  hone,  because  I 
waa  tery  cerrputml  and  heavy.   Uaktuytt  I'ssoow,  I.  lis. 

"Bo  much  motion,'  continue,  he  (for  be 

puUnl\  •'  la  so  much  ujiqutatoaw^^^  snatid    rlt  1*. 

2f.  Solid;  dense;  opaque. 

The  overmuch  perspicuity  of  the  atone 
eerjmlecj. 

St.  Relating  to  the  body  or  to  material  things; 
corporeal;  of  the  flesh;  matt-rial. 

How  can  the  minister  ol  the  Goape)  manage  the  eorpu- 
lent  and  secular  trial  of  bill  and  process  in  things  merely 
spiritual?  MMvn,  Church  Oovmilneiit,  1L  3. 

To  think  anything  pleasure  which  la  not  corpulent  and 
carnal.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  viL 

corpulently  (kdr'pv-lent-li),  a<lr.  In  »  corpu- 
lent manner. 

corpus  (kor'pus),  n. ;  pi.  corpora  (.p^-i*),  [L., 
the  body :  see  corpse,  corps1,  corps*,  corit.corpo- 


Vertlcal  1-neglrodlll.l  DUecObe  of  Hon,..,  Br«Jn.  oo.wo*  i 

*H«it  <S  rsrbl  kttf. 
#i>.  srtnfvUaefoitceretetlujs.Or.:  C.C.o 

tllKUt.  tvluri  III.!  tH/Utc  -)/  I' 

'  .1  ushlbwi 


roll,  corporate,  cor 


*.  a. 

nt  of  ouch  a  collection, 

ere  ready  voluntarily  to  give  their 
p  completion  of  .  .  .  a  corpus  of  Oriental 
Athe.urum,  No,  3068,  p.  ill. 
(c)  The  whole  content ;  the  material  sulwtauce. 

The  grant  by  the  Legislature  of  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
water  power  ol  a  navigable  imam  does  not  give  title  to 
the  Mirjmi  ol  the  water. 

Opinion  Quoted  by  Juttit*  Hoar  (-"Miliary 


.  alblcantla  (whitish  lwdles).  the 
two  •mall  rounded  eminences  w 
gray  within,  situated  at  the  haw  of  the  brain,  behind  the 
tulieT  cinereum,  and  formed  by  a  folding  of  the  anterior 
pillars  ol  the  tornil.  Also  corpora  mommiUario.  Bee  cat 
below,  and  cut  under  train.— Corpora amylaceadinjlu- 
ceous  bodies),  ■mall  round  bodies,  homogeneous  or  lamel 
1  In  the 


lated  In  itmcture,  someUme.  found  I 


,c  prostate  gland. 


cerebrospinal  axis,  and  elsewhere.  They  strike  a  blue  color 
with  iodine,  or  with  iodine  arid  sulphuric  acid.  Though  ah 
normal,  they  do  not  necessarily  Indicate  any  grave  depart- 
ure from  health  in  the  tissues  AUocalled  n&rptwewiu  amy- 
laceu  and  amutoid  corpuscles.  —  Corpora  Aran  til  (Aran- 
Si's  bodies!  fibrocartilaginous  nodulea  situated  one  In  the 
center  ol  us  tree  edge  of  each  ol  the  segments  of  the 
aortic  and  pulmonary  valves.  Also  called  smdufi  Anntii 
and  corpora  tejamoidea.  N'amed  from  Aransl,  an  Italian 
anatomist.  liSD-SH. ...  Corpora  cavernosa  (cavernous 
budlssX  two  cyllmlroidal  U^iliee  ol  erectile  tissue,  farming 
the  larger  part  ol  the  penis.  In  the  body  ol  the  penis  they 
lie  aide  by  aide,  hut  diverge  behind  to  become  attached 
to  the  rami  ol  the  pubes.  The  clitoris  contains  slmllsr 
bodies  of  smaller  else.  —  Corpora  genlculaU.  (kneed  or 
kautlsd  bodies),  a  pair  of  stnall  flattened  oblong  protuber- 
ances on  the  outer  aide  of  the  corpora  naatlrigsnilua,  in 
relation  with  the  optic  thalaml ;  they  are  ertoriusf  sod  in- 
ternal. -  Corpora  mammllUlia  (mnmmlllnry  bodies). 
.Same  si  cvrporn  itUriemniia.  Corpora  ollvaria  (olive- 
shatKxl  bodies),  s  pslr  ol  prominent  oval  ganglis  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  situated  hehlml  tbu  anterior  pyramids. 

Corpora  pyramidal!*  (pyramiilal  l»xlles).  tho  ante- 
rlor  pyrandds  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  consisting  of  the 
upward  prolongation  of  the  direct  and  crossed  pyrami. 
daltracUof  the  spins]  cord  —  Corpora  quudrlgctnlna 
(fourfold  bodies),  the  optic  lobes  of  the  higher  vertel.rates, 
,  ttiey  present  two  pair.  „f  rmlmincs.  thu 


when,  as  in  man,  ttiey  present  two  pairs 
«•<«  and  They  are  primitively 

snd  left),  snd  when  not  become  quadr 
dltlonal  development;  or  not  presentim. 
separated  by  a  cruciform  depression,  they  sre  the  onrpors 
MgiMnlna.  See  cut  below.  -  Corpora  reBtllormla  «,»,r.1- 
llke  b-Hllw),  the  large  patrol  bundles  of 
pass  upward  on  the  dorsal  side  ol  the  i 
m  form  the  posterior  peduncles  of  the  t 
pora  scs.irr.ot  dcu.  Same  as  corpora  A  rauta.  — 
striata  (striped  bodies),  large  ganglia  of  tho 
lulled  white  and  gray  substance,  situated  beneath  . 
torlor  horn  of  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum. 
Corpus  adiposum  fatty  body).  In  rnlmn.,  a  tissue,  com. 
posed  ol  adipose  cells,  which  U  Intimately  connected  with 
l5 '"'T^Tped  iilK^n oJ'"'  s^lmllan  .n 


i  In  siio  snd  compleilty  to  the  highest  m«m 
wall,  oolncldeutly  with  a  decrease  ol  other  special  oere- 
Iwsl  oommlssun-a  Also  called  eallimm.  Corpus  can- 
dlc&ns  (whitish  bo>ly).  Seo  corpora  atbicantia.- Cor- 
pus CJuistl  f  «dy  of  i  hrut),  s  festival  of  the  Church  ol 
Rome,  kept  on  the  ncit  Thursday  after  Trinity  Hunday,  In 
honor  of  the  eucliarisU 

In  deep  contrition  scourged  himself  In  r..  i  r. 
Walked  In  processions  with  his  liead  down  Isrnt, 
At  Dlays  ol  Carput  Chritti  oft  was  seen, 
And  on  Faint  Itnnday  bore  his  hough  of  green. 

LcmeiftQov,  Wayside  Inn,  Tanjoemada. 
Corpus  Chrurtl  cloth.  Same  as  ym  cWA. — Corpus  d- 
llara).  (a)  The  ciliary  body  of  the  eye.  (6)  Banie  ss  cor- 
pwif«s(af*ini((>).  Corpus  dsllctitbndyof  the  transgVes- 
slon),  hi  f.or.  the  substance  or  csaentisl  actusl  fact  of  the 
crlnso  or  offense  charged.  Thus,  a  man  who  la  provetl  to 
have  clandestinely  buried  s  dead  body,  no  matter  how 
suspicious  the  circumstances,  cannot  thereby  be  convicted 
of  murder,  without  proof  of  the  corpus  MlMn  —  that  is,  the 
laid  that  death  was  feloniously  produced  by  him.— Cor- 
pus dentatum  (dentate  body),  (a)  A  plicated  capsule 
of  gray  matter,  open  anteriorly,  situated  within  the  while 
substance  of  each  cerebellar  hemisphere.  Also  called 
(Mncfficn  of  tht  omeeMsim  snd  nucleus  dmtotsi*.  (b)  A 
sainieahst  slmllsr  i  if  gray  nistur  Is  SM|  r.ltvar, 
body.  Also  called  ronisis  cilia  re.-  Corpus  eplthellalc, 
Uie  epithelial  body  of  the  eye  of  a  ccphalopod  ;  Oie  clliarj 
body. -Corpus  flmbrlatum  (frtuged  bcnly),  Uie  to-nla 
hlp^K-anipl,  a  narrow  Iwiid,  the  lateral  edge  of  the  pos- 
terior pillars  of  Uie  fornix,  continuous  with  the  Inner  bor- 
der of  the  hippocampus  major  as  tills  descends  Into  the 
middle  bom  of  the  lateral  rentrMe  of  the  hrsllk.—  Cor- 
pus Rlghmortanum (body  of  nighmore,  after  .Nathaniel 
Illaluikore  ofOlford.  F.nglan.l.  loU-»4).tlie  me<Ua.tlnum 
tssna  an  incomplete  nhroos  septum  reflecled  Into  the 
Interior  of  the  gland  from  the  tunica  al  bug  I  una,—  Cor- 
pus juris,  a  body,  or  the  body  of  law.  -Ice  the  follow, 
log  phrases.  Corpus  Juris  Caaould.  s  collection  ol 
canon  laws.  -  Corpus  Juris  CI  nils,  or  Corpus  Juris, 
the  collective  title  of  the  whole  body  of  Roman  lsw  em- 
braced in  the  tKcest(or  Pandects),  the  Institutes,  the  Code, 
snd  the  Novellsj  of  Justinian.— Corpus  luteum  (yellow 
body),  s  firm  yellow  substance  formed  in  a  OraaAin  vesi- 
cle after  the  discharge  of  an  ovum.  Two  kinds  are  dis- 
tinguished :  the  cn^,i,s  futeum  of  pregnancy,  or  true  curjsus 
tvtnim,  and  the  frtUe  cvrpu*  fsifciins.  —  Corpus  pinsale. 
the  pineal  bodv,  or  ci.marium.  See  covksristsa.  Corpus 
pltultarlum,  the  pituitary  Iwdy,  or  hypophysis  cerebri. 
See  A|/pci>a,v>i/.-  Corpus  spongiosum  (spongy  body), 
tlie  erectile  tissue  surrounding  the  urethra  in  both  sexes, 
constituting  in  the  male  the  giana  penis  snd  the  fibrous 
trabecular  structure  in  which  this  tissue  is  contained.— 
Corpus  trapexoldes,  the  trapezoid  body.  See  tratenum. 

The  ventral  face  of  the  tnetencephalon  (ol  the  rabbit] 
presents  on  each  side,  behind  the  posterior  msrgin  of  the 
pons  Varolii,  flattened  rectangular  area*,  the  so  cslled  cor- 
pern  trapczoulca.  Hurtty,  Anat.  Vert,  p.  oi. 

Corpus  uteri,  the  body  of  the  uterus ;  that 
uterus  which  Is  between  ibe  cervii  uteri  am 
si.  tubes.   Corpus  vltrsum  tabu 

unior  of  the  eye. 
COrpusartCOt,  n.    Same  as  corposant. 
Corpuscle  (k6r'pus-l),  n.  [=  P.  corpwicuJe  =  S\t. 
enrpwiculo  —  Pg.  It.  corjtusculo,  <  L.  corpuscn- 
lum,  dim.  of  mrinui,  u  b<idy:  see  corpus.]  t. 
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considered  by  him  to  he  ol  the  same  nature  as  the  arche- 

goids  ol  the  higher  cryptogams.   Tliey  hsve  also  been 

called  tcemuUtry  esaAripwo**. 

4t-  8«me  as  corposa n  t  Amyloid  corpuscles,  fee 

corpora amuiatea,  under  ftiejnu.  —  Blood  OOrpuscla  Kee 
Wt«d  curj,ii»rie.  Corpuscle  of  Purklnjs,  s  Ume-esll.— 
Corpuscles  Of  Vater.    See  I'aeiman  corpiiMcIrt,  below. 

Corpuscles  of  Zljnmermann 
dry  corpusclo.  o  im.l  ,.l 
tongue  of  a  duck.    See  extract. 

The  Grandrp  corpufcUi,  being  s  description  ol  that  spe- 
clsl  form  of  corpuscle  by  widen  the  nerve  la  terminated 
In  the  tongue  of  the  duck,  which  M.  Orsndry  distinguished 
in  1W  from  the  corpuscles  of  Hurust  (or  Pscinl  s  with 
other  animals).  A'aftirr,  XXX  W7. 

Oustatory  corpuscles,  corpuscles  of  taste,  taste- 
buds,  or  taste-corpuscles,  little  bodies  hurled  In  the 
substance  of  the  drcuinvallate  papithe  and  ol  some  ol  the 
lunglforai  |ia|illlai  of  Uie  tongue,  of  flask-like  shape,  with 
Uie  broad  base  resting  on  the  corlllm,  and  the  neck  opening 
by  an  orifice  between  the  epithelial  cells.  They  are  believed 
to  be  special  orttatts  of  taste.  Xjrmph  corpuscle,  nee 
lirmpk n^rpuKte.— BUlplghlAn  corpuscles  (a)  ol  tlss 
spleen,  the  splenic  rorpnsclra.  minute  bod  lea  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spleen,  ol  somewhat  opaque  appearance  and 
gelatinous  consistency.  They  are  outgrowths  ol  Uie  lym- 
phoid tissue  forming  the  outer  coat  or  the  small  arteries 
of  Uie  spleen.  (5)  (if  the  kidney,  small  globular  insssea  of 
dark. red  color,  found  In  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
organ,  consisting  ol  n  central  glomcnil 
(the  Malpigblsn  tuftx  and  of  a  me 
which  is  the  beginning  of  s  urinifemii 
ner's  corpusolss.  Hairve  ss  factiVe  owrj, 
corpuscles,  corpuscles  of  Vater.  Iltl 
to  ami  hicloaing  nerve-endings  In  vsi 
body,  in  Uie  human  subject  chlctly  In 
tisane  of  the  liiiKim  and  tc-.-<.  umi 
with  the  ails  cylinder  of  the  ncrv 


■  of  blood-vessels 
bronous  capsule 
tlllmle.  Mslss- 

mtlet.  Padnlan 
•  InellM  attoclxil 
mis  parts  of  the 
he  sulicutsneous 
fomihig  Uitle  bulbs 
log  into  I 


Detween  their  concentric  layers  capillary  vessels  may  be 
traced.-  Palpation  -corpuscles.  Same  as  tactile  eor- 
puMitt.—  Tactile  corpuscles,  small  oval  bodiee  ol 
an  Inch  long  and  of  an  Inch  thick,  composed  of  con- 
nective tiaiue,  and  supplied  with  i«ie  or  more  nerve- 
fibers  which  sre  branched  and  convoluted  within  the  cor- 

tTllsnd  .«  A^'c-Sl?' 


toctsw,  h>sieA^arj>sunfj«,  Hmtn  &odit*,  potpuHan-arrpuecUt . 
Steitwntrs  corpuscle;  and  H'spiir'i  corpuscle: — Taste- 
OOrpusclea  Same  as  auslalirry  corpuscUs.  -  TOUCh-COr- 
PUSClSS.  Ssme  as  foerife  c orpusdes.  -  Wsjcuflr's  cor- 
pUSClSS.  HailieastocfileC'.'rpusrfM.-Byn.  Moleeulr.  etc. 
See  particle. 

corpnscula,  n.   Plural  of  corp«*-u/tim. 
corpuscular  (kdr-pus'k^-lar),  a.    [ss  P.  corpus- 
culaire  =  8p.  Pg.  carpumiiitr  =  It.  corpusctitare, 

<  NL.  *r^>.jcwlflrii,  <  corpusrutimi,  g  corpus- 
cle :  see  corpuscle.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
corpuscles ;  consisting  of  or  separable  into  cor- 
puscles, or  minute  ultimate  particlos.  Also 
eorpuseuhru*.- Corpuscular loros.  s,-,.  ,  , .  cor- 
p^ular^iulloaophy.  nx  p*iloaop*ir.  -  Corpuscular 

corpuscularian  (kur-pus-kO-la'ri-an),  a.  and  a. 
[<  corpuscular  +  -t-as.]  I."  a.  Relating  to  cor- 
puscles, or  to  the  corpuscular  philosophy ;  cor- 
puscular. 

I  do  not  expect  to  see  any  principles  proposed  more 
comprehensive  and  intelligible  than  the  eoeymactihsrtoa 
or  mechanical.  Haute. 

II,  n.  One  who  favors  or  believes  in  the  cor- 
puscular philosophy. 

He  (ffewtou]  seems  to  have  made  s  greater  progress 
than  all  the  sects  ol  corpuseutarians  together  had  done 
before  him.  Bp.  Bertcteu,  giria,  f  Its. 

corpuscularlty  (kir-pus-kil-lar'i.ti),  r».  (<  cor. 
puscutar  +  n  fy.  ]  The  character  or  state  of  be 
(ng  corpuscular.  [Rare.] 
corpusculated  (kor-pus'Itu-ia-ted),  a.    [<  cor- 
puscule  +  -ate1  +  Provided  with  corpus- 

cles; containing  corpuscles :  as,  a  corpusculated 

The  fluid  [found  hi  the  hard  shell  of  KcJilnus)  closely 
resembles  sea-water,  but  is,  nevertheless,  richly  eorpueru. 
lated.  ttmnance.  Jelly  Fish,  etc,  p.  2fltt. 

corpuscule  (kor-pus'kul),  n.    [<  F.  ccrjiuscule, 

<  L.  eorjiuscuium  :  see  ewrpsigcfe.]  ' 
pusele. 

corpusculoi 
cule  +  -ogg. 


IB  (kor-pus'kv-lus),  a. 
]  Same  as 


n  of  the    1  J   — 

.vhlllcU       He  |M.  Pasteurl  then  varte 
dv,  the     In...  olated  healthy  [sllkjwo 
matter,  and  watched  the  co 


ad-   A  minute  particle,  molecule,  or  atom  of  matter, 

It  will  add  much  to  our  satiafsrUoe,  If  three  cvrpsiariei 
can  lie  discovered  by  microscopes.        .Vnrtim,  liptlcks. 

2.  In  loot,  and  anal.,  some  small  body  regnrd- 
ed  by  itself  and  characterized  by  a  qaalifying 
term:  usually  a  body  of  microscopic  size;  a 
See  phrases  below. —  3.  In  frof.,  specifi- 
cally, one  of  several  large  cells  within  the  endo- 
sperm and  near  the  summit  of  the  embryo  sac 


tn 


w5  -™ 

misses-  callj 


corpuscular. 
varte.1  the  mode  of 
worms  with  the 
consequent  growth  of  the  dis- 
Tyiblaf/,  rragmeuts  of  Science,  p.  S94. 

_  (kAr-tms'ku-lum).  ». ;  pi.  cortitM- 
(-lft).    [U,  a  little  liudy,  usually  in  ref. 
atoms,  dim.  of  oorpsur,  body:  BM  corpuscle,  ft 
pusculc]    Same  ss  corpuscle. 
COtT  (kor),  N.    Hame  as  carmele. 
corraclo,  n.    See  coracle. 
corradet  <ko-r»<r),  r.  I.    [<  1*.  corradere, 
rndcre,  scrape  or  rake  together,  <  com-,  together, 
+  radere,  scrape,  scratch,  rub,  gra»e :  see  rase.] 
To  scrape  or  rake  together;  accumulate  labori- 


WculUi  comdeel  by  corruption, 

/>r.  it,  Clarke.  Sermons, 


in  gymnosperms.  from  which  after  fertiliza- 
tion an  embryo  is  developed :  so  tunned  by  R.  corradial  (ko-ra'di-al),  a.   [<  h.  com-,  together, 


larval  state,  and    Brown.   They  are 


.nd.re  + 


a  ray:  see  ray,  radius.] 
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corradial 

from  or  to  the  tame  center  or  point.  Coleridge. 
[Bare.] 

corradiate  (ko-ra'di-sH),  v.  f. ;  nret.  and  pp. 
eorradiated,  ppr.  corraiiiaiing.  [<  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, +  raaiatvs,  pp.  of  radiarc,  beam:  gee 
radiate.'}  To  converge  to  one  point,  as  rays  of 
light. 

corradlatlon  (ko-ra-di-a'shpn),  ».  [<  corradi- 
ate, after  radiation.']  A  conjunction  or  con- 
vergence of  ravH  in  one  point.  Iktcon ;  Holland. 

corral  tko-ral'5,  ».  f<  Hp.  corral  =  Pg.  curral, 
a  pen  or  inclosure  for  cattle,  a  fold  (whence 
also  pttrhape  8.  African  D.  kraal :  see  kraal), 
<  Sp.  Pg.  eorro,  a  circle  or  ring,  a  place  to  bait 
bulls,  <  correr,  <  L.  enrrert,  run:  Bee  mrrrnf.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  horses  or  cattle. 

I Common  in  Spanish  America  and  parts  of  the 
rnited  States.] 

On  tbe  hillsides  a  round  rorraf  for  herds  would  oeca- 
lionally  he  seen.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  73. 

About  a  hundred  bone*  were  driven  into  a  Urge  corral 
and  several  gaucllos  and  poorta,  some  on  horseback  ana 
nu  on  foot,  exhibited  their  skill  villi  the  lasso. 

Lady  Brantry,  Voyage  »f  Suitliearo,  I.  vl. 

2.  An  inclosure,  usually  a  wide  circle,  formed 
of  the  wagons  of  an  ox-  or  mule-train  by  emi- 
granU  creasing  the  plains,  for  encampment 
at  night,  or  in  case  of  attack  by  Indians,  tbe 
horses  and  eattle  grazing  within  the  circle. 
See  corral,  v.  t.  [Western  U.  8.] — 3.  A  strong 
stockade  or  Inclosure  for  capturing  wild  ele- 
phants in  Cevlon. 

corral  (ko-ral'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  corralled, 
ppr.  corralling.  [<  corral,  Ml]  1.  To  drive  into 
a  corral;  inclose  and  secure  in  a  corral,  as  live 
stock. 

Their  cultivated  fsrms  and  carraOtd  cattle  were  appro- 
prUted  a>  though  the  Indian  owiitn  hud  boeu  so  iiinriir 
wild  beasts.  ».••  frinceUin  Hrr.,  II. 

2.  To  capture ;  make  prisoner  of ;  take  posses- 
sion of;  appropriate;  scoop:  as.  they eorralltd 
the  whole  outfit — that  is,  captured  them  all. 
[Colloq.,  western  U.  8.] 
The  disposition  to  corral  everything,  from  quicaaUrer  to 
it,  from  the  Cuinatock  lode  to  the  agricultural 
la  a  great  obstacle  to  California  s  health)-  do 
A  flou*w.  In  Merrlam,  II. 


i  escape  to 

in  discussion;  comer  In  argument.  [Colloq., 
western  U.  8.]  —  4.  To  form  into  a  corral; 
form  a  corral  or  inclosure  by  means  of.  See 
extract. 

They  corral  the  waggons :  that  it  to  aay,  they  art  them 
In  the  form  of  an  elliiie*.  open  only  at  one  end,  for  safety ; 
each  waggon  locked  against  ita  neighbour,  overlapping  It 
by  a  third  of  the  length,  like  scales  in  plate  armour,  this 
ellipse  being  the  form  of  ilrfrnce  against  Indian  attack 
»lt|.!t!  iig.it-.tlfi-.i-i-  l-i  ft.iutl.  ,  ,...iui-  1-uit  pf-vi-.l  1. 1 
the  old  Mexican  traders  In  these  regions  to  be  the  moat 
When  the  waggon,  are  rormfleJ  the  oaen 

Jill 


[Formerly  also  oonwirr 
for  corronrt, 


but  in  form 
scrape  or  rake 
I.  a.  Corrosive. 


■  Hi 

It,  a.  and  n. 
appnr.  orig.  an  error 
<  fj.  enrraxtt*,  pp.  of 
together  (see  corradc),  +  -ire] 

ft.  n.  A  corrosive. 
1st  *.  c..,me  on,  Mr,  I  will  lay  the  law  to  yon. 
til  St.  <>,  rather  lay  a  currant  re  ;  the  law  will  eat  to  the 
bone.  Webeter,  Daebeaa  of  Mull!,  iv.  3. 

COrrasiYet.  c  I-  l<  corrosive,  n.]  To  eat  into; 
corrode;  wear  away. 
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Thto  la  a  defect  In  the  make  of  aome  men's  minds  which 
can  scarce  ever  be  corrected  afterwards. 

T.  Burnt!,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Pret 
The  sense  of  reality  gives  new  force  when  it  comes  lu 
to  eorrect  the  vagueness  of  our  ideals. 

J.  K.  Secley,  Nat  Religion,  p.  147. 
If  you  would  correct  my  false  view  of  facta  —  nt 
to  me  tho  same  facte  In  the  true  order  of  thought, 
cannot  go  hack  from  the  new  conviction. 

Hmermn,  tlloqnence, 

0.  Specifically — {a)  To  note  or  mai 
defects  in,  as  a  printer's  proof,  a  book,  a 
script,  etc.,  by  marginal  or  interlinear  writing. 
(6)  To  make  alterations  in,  as  type  set  for  print- 
ing, according  to  the  marking  on  a  proof  taken 
from  it ;  make  the  changes  required  by :  as,  to 
wrrwf  a  page  or  a  form;  to  correct  a  proof. 

(The  latter  ,mraae  U  used  both  of  tbe  marking  of  the  er- 
rors  in  a  proof  and  of  making  the  changes  in  the  type 
Indicated  by  the  mark* ;  but  In  the  flrst  sense  printers 
usually  speak  of  readina  or  mnrih'no-  proofs.) 
3.  To  point  out  and  remove,  or  endeavor  to  re- 
move, an  error  or  fault  in :  as,  to  correct  an  as- 
tronomical observation. — 4.  To  destroy  or  frus- 
trate ;  remove  or  counteract  the  operation  or 
effects  of,  especially  of  something  that  is  un- 
desirable or  injurious;  rectify:  as,  to  correct 
abuses ;  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  stomach 
by  alkaline  preparation*. 

Heaven  lias  cormtcti  the  hound leaineai  of  his  voluptu- 
ous desires  by  stinting  bis  strength.  Steele,  Taller,  No.  211. 

There  was  a  Una  -  when  it  was  the  fashion  for  politic 
men  to  aay,  "Shov  me  a  proved  abuse,  and  I  will  do  my 

beet  to  cirrtrt  IL"  Lard  Patmerrton. 

5.  Specifically,  in  optica,  to  eliminate  from  (an 
eyepiece  or  object-glass;  the  spherical  or  chro- 
matic- aberration  which  tends  to  make  tbe  im- 
age respectively  indistinct  or  discolored.  See 
aberration,  4.  With  respect  to  chromatic  aberration, 
the  gloss  is  said  to  be  oerr-co/veefed  or  under<amcted,  ac- 
cording aa  the  red  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  beyond  or 
wlUiln  that  of  the  violet  raya 

If  we  suppose  a  person  to  be  blind  to  the  extreme  blue 
•nil  tho  violet  rays  only  of  the  spectrum,  to  him  an  user. 
R/erseW  objett-glas*  would  b*  perfect.   Sefenc*.  III.  *t»7. 

6%  To  endeavor  to  cause  moral  amendment  In ; 
especially,  punish  for  wrong-doing;  discipline. 
Correct  thy  sun,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest. 

ITOT,  mil.  17. 
"Speak  .leanly,  good  fellow,"  said  Jolly  Robta, 
"And  give  better  terms  to  me; 
Mso  lie  tlKHt  wrmrt  for  thy  neglect, 
And  make  thee  more  mannerly." 
/foowt  Hood  ami  the  Tanner <Child.  Ballads,  V.  !*.). 
■  Syn.  Imnmte.  Better.   See  attend, 
correct  (ko-rekt'),  "•    [=  D-  Dan.  8w.  korrekt 
=  O.  correct  =  F.  correct  =  Sp.  Pg.  correcto  = 
It.  corretto  (obs.),  <  I...  corrector,  conrecUut,  im- 
proved, amended,  correct,  pp.  of  corrigcrr,  cou- 
rigere :  see  correct,  r.]  In  accordance  or  agree- 
ment with  a  certain  standard,  model,  or  origi- 
nal ;  conformable  to  truth,  rectitude,  or  pro- 
priety; not  faulty;  free  from  error  or  misap- 
prehension ;  accurate :  as,  the  correct  time. 

Always  use  the  most  curved  editions. 

/•Won,  On  Heading  the  Classics. 
Mr.  Ilunt  Is,  we  suspect,  quite  corrref  In  saying  that 


corrective 

correction,  (ko-rek'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  eorrrr- 
don,  -<ova,<  OF.  correction,  F.  mnwlioii  m  Sp. 
correeeion  =  Pg.  eorretcAo  =  It.  correnone,  < 
L.  r»rree«o(n-),  eonrectio(n-),  amendment,  im- 
provement, correction,  v  corrigere,  eonrigere, 
pp.  fwrrrcfiK,  cowrrcfita,  amend,  correct:  see 
correct,  r.)  1.  The  act  of  correcting,  or  of 
bringing  into  conformity  t«  a  standard,  model, 
or  original :  as,  the  correction  of  an  arithmetical 
computation ;  the  correction  of  a  proof -sheet. 
Nowe  March*  is  doon,  and  to  rerreetioHn 
HU^,.r«,,*rd«T.iUpjw 


2.  The  act  of  ; 
moval  or  amen 
takes,  or  faults  of  any  kind. 

Another  poet,  in  another  age,  may  take  tbe  same  liberty 
with  my  writings;  If,  at  least,  they  live  long  enough  to 
deserve  citmctivn.  f>ryuVu,  Pref.  to  rabies. 

3.  The  change  or  amendment  indicated  or  ef- 
fected ;  that  which  is  proposed  or  substituted 
for  what  is  wrong ;  an  emendation :  as,  the  cor- 
rections on  a  proof. 

Currrct utns  or  Improvements  should  be 
of  note  and  commentary,  In  their  proper 


4t.  Correctness. 

go 
lug. 

D.  In  math,  and 
which  has  to  be 


[Hare.] 

1  Is  the  touchstone  of  writ- 
Jukn-m.  Ureek  Comedy. 

,  a  subordinate  quantity 
nto  account  and  applied 


in  order  to  insure  accuracy,  as  in  the  use  of  an 
instrument  or  the  solution  of  a  problem. —  6. 
The  act  of  counteracting  or  removing  what- 
ever is  undesirable,  inconvenient,  or  injurious-. 


If  the  code  were  a  little  altered,  Colic)  dither  might  be 
a  more  correct  poet  than  Pope.   Jfacavfaty,  Moore's  Byron. 
Comet  Inference.  Bee  inference.  •Syn.  Exact,  /Venue, 
perfect,  | 


etc.  (see  oornrnfe),  right,  faultless. 

correctt  (ko-rekt'),  n.  [< 
tion. 


And  rurrustVd  your  hearts. 

■Vtwlrr,  Duchess  of  Maid,  Iv.  2. 

COTTtYal  (kor'A-al),  a.  [<  ML.  *cwtco<»»,  <  LL. 
current,  conrriit,  a  partaker  in  guilt,  an  accom- 
plice, <  L.  com-,  together.  +  reus,  one  accused,  < 
res,  a  thing,  case,  cause :  see  real,  re*.]  Having 
joint  obligation  or  guilt.  -  Correal  obligations,  In 
Horn,  fate,  obligations  where,  notwithstanding  a  plurality 
of  creditors  or  debtors,  there  ovists  but  one  debt,  so  that, 
while  each  rrvelltor  has  the  right  to  ask  payment  of  the 
wholo  debt  and  each  debtor  Is  Itound  to  pay  It.  payment 
to  only  one  discharge*  the  others.   Tbey  were  general]] 


».] 


I,  fear  ot  a  stripe, 
Or  school's  correcf  with  deeper  grave  Impression. 

/Atrd,  Fame's  Memorial. 

correctable,  correcttble  (ko-rek'ta-bl.  -ti-bl), 
a.  [<  correct,  t.,  + -able, -ible).]  Capable  of  be- 
ing corrected ;  that  may  be  corrected  or 


>ne  discharges  the  others.  Tbey  were  generally 
by  express  stipulation,  svi.  In  the  alsietHte  of  »mh 
tt,t.  Itti-  g.  rtt  r.l  rub-  was  that  eai  h  party  hail  only 


to  pay  or  could  0111)  ask  hut  proportionate  share  of  Die 
whole  deltc 

correct  (ko-rekt'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  eorrtcten,  corer- 
ten,  eorretten,  <  L.  rorrrrtus,  eonrectus,  pp.  of  cwr- 
rtgere,  conrigrre  (>  It.  eorregttere  =  Sp.  rorrrgir 
=  Pg.  eorregrr  —-  V.  corn';/,  r),  make  straight, 
make  right,  make  better,  improve,  correct,  < 
win-,  together.  +  rrgrrr,  make  straight,  rule: 
see  reguUtr,  rector,  right.]  1.  To  make  straight 
or  right:  remove  error  from ;  bring  into  accor- 
with  a  standard  or  original ;  point  out 


Is  his  Sentence,  ami  ee.rreeU  his 
Ih-ath  go  bark  lor  ttftecn  yeera 
•,  tr.  of  lm  Bartaas  Weeks,  iL,  The  Decay. 


The  coldneaae  and  wintlineeac,  easily  rvrrrcfisWe  with 
spiie.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Otoucesterablre. 

correctant  (ko-rek'tant),  n.  and  a.    K  oorrccf 
+  fiafi.]   I.  a.  Correctivo.  [Rare.] 
TJ.  n.  A  correcting  agent. 

It  (crcasotel  Is  not  only  a  eorredant  of  tbe  salicylic 
acid,  Imt  also  tbe  >iest  adjuvant  we  can  llnd. 

Med.  Aeitw,  XLIX.  «S7. 

correctlble,  a.    See  correctable. 
correctifyt  (ko-rck'ti-fi),  r.  f.    [<  correct,  a.,  + 
-/y.   Cf.  rectify.]    To  make  correct ;  set  right. 

It  is  not  to  be  a  justice  id  |teaee. 

To  pick  natural  philosophy  out  of  hawdry, 

Wbesyyour  wonutip  *  pleas'd  to  eorrecft^rtr  a  lady. 

Fletcher  (oixf  am>ther\  Elder  brother,  IL  L 

correctingly  (ko-rek'ting-li).  aofr.  In  a  correct- 
ing manner ;  by  way  of  correction. 
•■  MatUiew  Moon,  mem."  said  Henry  »ay.  eorwrtinjsly, 
1".  Hanlti,  far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  x. 

cotTOcting-plate  (ko-rek'tiug-pUt),  a.  Same 
(a). 


as,  the  eerrrcction  of  abuses  in  connection  with 
the  public  service;  the  evrrccfion  of  acidity  of 
the  stomach.— 7.  In  ojitics,  the  elimination  of 
spherical  or  chromatic  aberration  from  an  eye- 
piece or  object-glaas ;  also,  loosely,  the  error 
produced  by  aberration  of  the  two  kinds. 

The  earrrclum  ot  an  object-glass  may  be  lessened  by  sen 
aratlng  the  lenses.  Selene*,  III.  491. 

8.  The  rectification  of  faults,  or  the  attempt  to 
rectify  tbem,  aa  in  character  or  conduct,  by  the 
use  of  restraint  or  pnniahment ;  that  which  cor- 
rects; chastisement;  discipline;  reproof. 

My  sott.  despise  not  the  chastening  ot  the  Lord,  neither 
tie  weary  of  his  correction.  Prov.  IU.  11. 

WUt  thou,  pupil  like. 
Take  thy  eonwrum  mildly?  klas  the  rod? 

AVi.it.,  Kieh.  II.,  v.  1. 
Their  ordinary  citrrreftVm  Is  to  heat  tbem  with  cudgels. 

Copt  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  144. 

Commissioners  of  chart  Use  and  correction.  See 
ewrnwssaanwr,—  Correction  of  a  fluent,  lu  mu'A..  a  pro- 
cess In  fluxions  equivalent  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
stant ot  integral!.. n.  Correction  of  tbe  press,  the 
marking  of  errors  or  defects  In  proof-sheets  to  be  cor- 
rected tiy  the  printers  In  the  type  from  which  they  were 
taken.  House  of  correction,  a  place  of  confinement 
intended  to  be  reformatory  In  character,  to  which  persons 
convicted  of  minor  offenses,  ami  not  considered  as  betoog- 
Ing  10  the  class  of  professional  cflmlnak,  are  sentenced  lor 
short  terms.—  Under  correction,  as  subject  to  correc- 
tion ;  as  liable  to  error. 

/hron.  Three  times  thrice  Is  nine. 

Cos*.  Not  so,  sir;  under  rorrrrfien,  sft ;  I  hope  it  la  not 
so,  ifhak  ,  L.  L.  L,  v.  1 

I  speak  under  correct  ion  I  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  look  at 
the  subject  as  a  uueaUoa  of  psychology,  hut  simply  for  the 
moment  as  one  of  education. 

.Stuhht,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  17. 

correctional  (ko-rek'ahon-al),  a.  f=  F.  correc- 
tionnel  =  Sp.  Pg.  correxiioiia/,  <  ML.  eorreetio- 
nalis,  <  L.  «rrT*efio(n-),  improvement :  see  cor- 
rection.] Tending  to  or  intended  for  correction 
or  reformation. 
When  a  state  has  a  number  of  eorrectiomtt  Institutions. 

The  Ceafstry,  XXXII.  1«7 

correctlonert  (ko-rek'shon-er),  n.  [<  correction 
+  -cr1.]   Ono  who  is  or  has  been  in  a  house 
of  correction. 
You  filthy,  famished  axrtttitmrrl 

Shale,  t  Hon.  IV.,  v.  i. 

corrective  (ko-rek'tiv),  a.  and  ».  [=  F.  correc- 
tif  at  Sp.  Pg.  ewrrceftro  as  It.  correttiro,  <  L.  as 
if  *corrrc(i'rsi»,  <  oorrpcfsoj,  pp.  of  corrigere.  cor- 
rect: see  correct,  r.,  and  -ftr.l  J,  a.  Having 
the  power  to  correct ;  having  the  quality  of  re- 
moving or  counteracting;  what  is  wrong,  en-one- 
ous,  or  injurious ;  tending  to  rectify :  as,  cor- 


Thls  corrertite  spice,  the  mixture  whereof  m ax* Hi  1 
ledge  so  sovereign,  Is  charity. 

Hacon,  Advancement  of  Learnlnsl,  I.  9 
Mulberries  are  pectoral,  correrti'ee  of  bllktsu  alkalL 

Artmthnot 

Patiently  wailing,  wit*  *  quiet  rerrerf ttv  word  and  gea 
tunc-  here  ami  there.       ./our.  0/  Hdneatum,  XVIII.  ftM 

IX  ».  1.  That  which  lias  the  power  of  cor- 
r;  that  which  has  the  qual 
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lty  of  removing  or  counteracting  what  is  wrong 
or  injurious :  as,  alkalis  are  tnrrectirvt  of  acids ; 
penalties  are  corrtttiw*  of  immoral  conduct. 

Bo  hopes  to  Bud  no  spirit  so  much  dbusasg. 

But  will  with  such  fair  eurrteiim  be 

B.  Jonton,  Alchemist,  ProL 

Some  enmrllt*  to  tU  evil  . 
muat  have  received. 


2t. 


;  restriction. 


with  the  bau.tr 
Aidimm,  Totu  Folio. 


lie  cries  up  tbc 
genre  of  the  < 
of  the  l»tt«r. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  counteracts  or  re- 
mows  whatever  1*  injurious,  obnoxious,  or  de- 
fective: aa,  a  corrector  of  abases;  a  corrector 
of  acidity,  etc.— 3.  One  who  amends  or  cor- 
rects, or  seeks  to  amend  or  correct,  the  charac- 
t.  by  criticism,  reproof , 


unil  .  vv['!i<i(ik 

.Sir  W  Hole,  Orlg.  of  Mmkmit. 

(ko-rek'tiv-li),  tulv.  In  a  correc- 
tive manner;  as  a  corrective:  eorrectingly. 
correctly  (ko-rekt'li),  otic.  In  a  correct  man- 
ner; in  conformity  with  truth,  justice,  rectitude, 
or  propriety;  according  to  a  standard,  or  in 
conformity  with  an  original  or  a  model ;  exact- 
ly ;  accurately ;  without  fault  or  error :  as,  to 
behave  correctly;  to  write,  speak,  or  think  cor- 
rectly; to  weigh  or  measure  correctly;  to  judge 

i  lay*  a*  neither  tub  nor  (low, 
j  cold,  and  regularly  low. 

Pope,  Fjasj  ou  Criticism.  1.  S*0. 

(ko-rekt'nes),  it.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  correct,  or  in  conformity  with 
truth,  morality,  propriety,  or  custom;  conform- 
ity to  any  set  of  rules  or  wit  h  a  model ;  accuracy, 
exactness,  or  precision:  as,  correctness  of  life 
or  of  conduct ;  correctness  in  speech  or  in  writ- 
ing ;  correctness  of  taste  or  of  design ;  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  copy. 

If  by  (nmtrtiwM  be  meant  the  conforming  to  rules 
purely  arbitrary,  corrtetnsM  may  be  another  name  fur 
duloess  and  abaurdity.  Jgitcau/oji,  Moore's  Kyrofi. 

Formal  correctness.  In  foofe,  the  character  of  an  Infer. 
.   cite*  which  confurros  to  toxical  mica,  whether  the  prem> 
lara  are  true  or  no*  —  Syn.  Accuracy,  etscttieas,  regulari- 
ty, iierclslon.  propriety.  tnttlL 

corrector  (ko-rek'tor),  n.  [=  F.  corrccteur  = 
Bp.  Pg.  corrector  =  It.  eorretlore,  <  L.  corrector, 
<  corru/rre,  pp.  correcfew,  correct:  aee  correct, 
c]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  right,  or 
renders  conformable  to  a  certain  standard, 
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correlate  (kor-e-lat').  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  corre- 
lated, ppr.  correlating.  [=  Pg.  correlator,  <  ML. 
'correUitH*,  pp.  adj.,<  L.  com-,  together,  +  refa- 
tus,  related,  pp.  of  rcferre,  refer,  relate :  see  re- 
fer, relate.]  I.  trans.  To  place  in  reciprocal 
relation;  establish  a  relation  of  interdepen- 
dence or  interconnection  between,  as  between 
the  puts  of  a  mechanism ;  bring  into  intimate 
or  orderly  connection. 

That  singular  Materialism  of  high  authority  and  recent 
date  which  make*  t'nnaeloasness  a  physical  agent,  ene- 
>  it  with  Light  and  Nerve  force,  and  ao  reduces  It 
en.  .ii- 

K.  Cliford.  Lectures,  II,  lot. 

Another  important  principle  U  the  law  of 
riatlon.  ...  A  change  in  any  one  letter 
.lio-os  rrlst,*1  chance*  m  other  letter*. 

/•nor  Taylor.  The  Alphabet,  IL  sw. 

Correlated  bodies,  tn  unolyriVaJ  mean.,  bodiea  whoae 
kincmslical  exponents  are  cotifucal  ellipsoids. 

H.  isrrang.  To  be  reciprocally  related ;  have 
a  reciprocal  relation  with  regard  to  structure 
or  use,  as  the  parts  of  a  body, 
correlate  (kor  Mat),  a.  and  n.  [=  Bp.  corrc- 
lato,  <  ML.  'correlatus,  pp.  adj. :  see  correlate, 
■'•]  I.  a.  Reciprocally  related  in  any  way; 
having  ii>terde|tendeuee,  interconnection,  or 
parallelism  in  use,  form,  etc, ;  correlated :  as, 
the  correlate  motions  of  two  bodies. 

TT.  n.  The  second  term  of  a  relation ;  that  to 
which  something,  termed  the  rcitifc,  is  related 
in  any  given  way.  Thus,  eMld  is  the  correlate, 
in  tho  relation  of  paternity,  to  father  as  relate. 

whatever  amount  of  j»>wer  an  organism  expend*  In  any 
iliapc  li  the  eorrelaU  and  euolvalenl  of  a  power  that  waa 
taken  Into  It  from  without.  II.  Spenrer,  liin.  o(  BtuL.  (  S3. 

Freedom  la  consequently  the  neceaaary  eomlste  of  the 
conaclouauees  of  moral  law. 

d.Jnxiewi,  FhUoa.  of  Kant,  p.  110. 

correlation  (kor-sMa'shon),  «.    (=  F.  corrila- 
hon  =  Hp.  eorrelacion  sr.  Pg.  correlacao  =  It. 
eorreUuionc,  <  ML.  corre/afio<n-),  <  *< 
reciprocally  related :  see  wrYcfttfe,  r., 
latum.]    1.  Reciprocal  relation; 
deuce  or  interconnection. 

The  lertu  cnmtaium,  which  I  selected  aa  the  title  of  my 
Lecture*  In  ISIS,  strictly  Interpreted,  mean*  a 
tprocal  dep. 

even  In  raenti 


2.  In  gram.,  having  a  mutual  relation  ; 
ing  to  or  comp* 
airier  and  or,  irAri 


to  or  complementing  one 

re  and  tAere,  ate  correlative  oontunc- 
Latin 


mutual  or  reciprocal  dependence  of  two  Ideas,  insenarulite 
even  tn  mental  conception ;  thus,  the  Idea  of  height  can 
note  tut  without  Involving  the  Idea  of  its  correlate,  depth ; 


and  aio  are  correlati 
gtaantiu  ami  fun/ it*  are  correlative  adjective*.— Cor- 
relative figures,  niturca  dcrtrable  from  one  another  by 
aulelttuting  for  every  point  connected  with  eltlier  a 
plane  alnillarly  cotinected  wlllt  the  other.—  Correlative 
method.  In  peoui. ,  the  method  of  deriving  projective  the- 
orems by  sulietttuunK  in  known  propiMiltloiui ' '  plane  ■  lor 
point,'-  and  conversely.  -  Correlative  proposltloiui, 
either  of  which  U  .tii- 
g  throughout  -  |»>lnt  " 
'Intersecting  In,"  and 
«»ltMi.arec.«rela- 
lu  a  point  lie  in  <ine 
plane ;  any  two  lines  which  lie  in  one  plane  intersect  in 
a  point.  Correlative  terms,  a  pair  of  terms  looplylag 
a  relstlon  between  the  objects  they  denote,  as  jams!  and 
sMM 

II.  n.  Either  of  two  terms  or  things  which 
are  reciprocally  related;  a  correlate,  careful 
writers  distinguish* ths  terms  as  carrWuO nu.  the  things  as 
eorre/AhM.  In  the  medieval  Latin,  which  has  greatly  In. 
Ikienccd  English  terminology ,  tint  disttuctioli  is  constantly 
inslnUlned. 

1  inference  has  Its  rorrefarir*  In  re  semblance :  neither  is 
INMll.lr  without  rellectllui  the  other 

0.  It.  V.ci.v..  Prola.  of  IJIa  and  Mind,  II.  IL  |  It. 
The  common  use  of  ute  term  influence  would  seem  to 
Imply  the  existence  of  Its  eamiasivt  cMucnc*. 

O.  IF.  Jlotmrt.  A  Mortal  Antipathy,  xx. 

correl&titrely  (ko-rel'a-tiv-li),  atir.  In  a  correl- 
ative relation. 

correlatlvenese  (k<s.rel'a-t»v-nef|)r  "•  The  state 
of  being  correlative. 

correlatfvity  (ko-rel-a-tiv'i-ti),  *.  [<  corrrla- 
tice  +  -sfj.]  The  character  or  state  of  being 
correlative ;  correlativenesa. 

In  like  manner,  the  thinker  who  lias  fully  seen  Into  the 
eonvt»»ir»<Kof  given  „p|a  alte*  has  reached  anew  attlliole 
of  thought  in  regard  to  them.      K.  Cainf,  Hegel,  p.  KB. 

COTTeligioilist(kor-$ -lij'pn-ist),  «.   [<  cor-  + 
religion  +  -wf.]    Same  as  coreligionist. 
correptt  (ko-rept'),  «•    [<  L.  corrrptus,  re- 
proached, blamed,  pp.  of  eorripere,  reproach, 
blame,  seize  upon,  snatch,  < 


see  rapt  sr.] 


com-,  together, 
Blameworthy ; 


O  grcst  mrrrrlnr  of  enormous  time*  I 
Shaker  ul  o'er  rank  slates,  that  hoaleat  with  blood 
The  earth  when  It  is  sick,  and  curest  the  world 
O  the  plurisy  of  people. 

Fletcher  (arnt  dMofAer),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 
Corrector  Of  ths  press,  one  whose  nccupalioo  Is  to  find 
and  mark  errors  tn  proivf-sheet* ;  a  proot render.  [Now 
only  In  literary  use.  1  —  Corrector  of  the  staple  I.  an  of- 
ficer or  a  clerk  belonging  to  tlie  staple,  who  recorded  the 
tHtrgaln*  of  mercliants  there  maale.  JfinsAest,  1017. 
correctoryt  (ko-rek't«j-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  correct 
+  -ory.  ]  I.  a.  Containing  or  making  correc- 
tion; corrective. 

Things  'idlous  anil  eoerecteey  are  called  strictsi  In  the  law, 
and  that  which  la  favourable  t 
Jrr.  raptor, 

IL      A  corrective. 

To  resist  all  Instful  desires,  and  extinguish  them  by 
their  lir  .per  Kirrtctunet  ami  remedies. 

Jrr.  Toofor.  Works  (ed.  188H  L  1ST. 

corregidor  (ko-rej'i-dAr;  8p.  pron.  kor-rii-he- 


the  Idea  of  parent  cannot  exist  withmt  Involving  the  blew 
of  otTsprlng.  IT.  It.  Grove.  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  tea. 

There  is  a  eerrnfatian  between  the  creeds  of  a  society 
and  Its  piylltlcai  and  aivlal  organisation. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Tllought,  i.  |  13. 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  into  orderly  connection 
or  reciprocal  relation. 

If  there  exists  any  chief  engineer  of  the  unirem 
knows  all  Its  powers  anil  properties,  such  a  person 
work  miracles  without  end.  by  new  corre-uifumj  at ... 
and  matter.  /stowoi.  Satnre  and  the  Wble,  p.  81. 

3.  In  pkysiol.,  .peniueally,  the 


..  pron.  l 

dor'J^  n.  [Sp.  (=  Pg.  correiiraor),  aoorrector, 
<  corrcgir  —  Pg.  cxirregrr,  <  L.  rorrtjafre,  cor- 
rect: see  correct,  r.]  1.  In  Spain,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  town. 

They  shall  both  trot  like  thieves  to  the  eomaidar. 

SAaXeg,  The  Brothers,  v.  S. 

e  king  has  had  no  i»)t  of  any  kind 
pt  his  evrreqidvr, 

J.  .Idonas,  Works,  IV.  Sit 

2.  In  parts  of  America  settled  by  Spaniards: 
(a)  A  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  of  certain 


Since  that  tin 
in  the  Lordship, 


special 


frilicd  bv  law.    H.  »'.  77«/- 


lect.   (6)  The  chief  oilleer  of  a  oorregimiento. 
F.  f.  Brightley. 
correglmiento  (ko-rej'i-mi-en'to;  8p.  pron. 
kor-ra-he-me-an'to),  it.    ISp.,  <  tytrregir,  cor- 
rect: see  correct,  r.}    In  parts  of  America  set- 
tled by  Spaniards,  a  geographical  division  of  a 
province;  the  district  of  a  corregidor.   F.  C. 
lirightiey. 
correi  (kor'i),  a.    See  corric. 
co rrela table  <kor-«-la'ta-bl),  a.   [<  correlate  + 
ltv]    Capable  of  being  correlated. 


of  organs  or 
of  organs. 

Evory  movement  In  a  muscle  presupposes  the 
of  a  nerve  ;  and  both  of  these  organs  presuppose  the  ex 
iatence  of  a  nutrient  system.  In  this  way  one  function 
has  an  Intimate  connection  with  other  a|*iarei)lly  dis- 
similar functions.  This  relation  ...  is  known  as  cot-re 
tatian,  Qeyenbaur,  Comp.  Anal,  (trans.),  p  &7. 

Aome  instances  of  mrretatiiyn  are  unite  whlmsicsl :  thus, 
cats  which  are  entirely  white  and  have  Wuc  eyes  are  gen- 
erally deaf.  /Aocinai,  tnigln  of  species,  p.  an. 

It  Is  an  ascertained  fact,  tliat  when  one  part  of  an  ant* 
mnl  la  mollified,  some  other  parte  almost  always  ehsnge, 
as  It  were  lu  symputhy  with  it.  Mr.  Darwin  calls  this 
"eorrsfcsfw.1  of  growth.  " 

A.  H  VT allot*,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  S10. 

4.  In  geom.,  such  a  relation  between  two  planes 
that  to  each  intersection  of  lines  in  either 
there  corresponds  in  tho  other  a  line  of  junc- 
tion between  polnt»  corre«|>ondiiur  to  the  inter- 
secting lines  in  the  first  plane ;  also,  a  relation 
between  two  spaces  ^tuch  that  to  every  point 
in  eithor  there  corresponds  a  plane  in  the  other, 
three  planes  in  either  intersecting  in  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  plane  of  the  three  points 
in  the  other  apace  to  which  the  three  intersect- 
ing planes  correspond ;  more  generally,  a  rela- 
tion between  figures,  propositions,  etc.,  deriv- 
able from  one  another  in  an  "-dimensional 
space  by  interchanging  points  with  <»  —  l>-di- 
niensionalOata.— Correlation  of  energise  >r  forces. 

See  ener-nt. 

correlative  (ko-rel'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  por- 
rWdfi/ =  Sp.  Pg.  Itroorrefdfiru;  as  correlate  + 
-ice;  or  <  L.  cor-  +  relatirns:  see  correlate  and 
relative.]  L  a.  1.  Being  in  correlation;  re- 
ciprocally related  or  connected;  interdepen- 
dent; mutually  implied. 

Itsn  and  woman,  master  and  scrvsnt.  father  and  son, 
prince  and  subject,  see  corrWoOre  terms. 

Ilnmt,  Essays,  xl,  Dot*  10. 


+  rapcre,  scire: 
reprehensible. 

If  those  eorrept  and  corrupt  extasios  or  extravagancies 
be  not  permitted  to  such  fanatick  trifiers. 

Bp.  WoaMfeii.  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  tit. 

correptloo  (ko-rep'shpn),  «.  [<  ME.  corrcp- 
eioun  =  F.  correption  (in  sense  2),  <  L.  correp- 
tio{n-),  <  eorripere,  pp.  corrcptus.  seize  upon,  re- 
pruii.'h:  .«.,«  rorrcof.]  If.  Chiding;  reproof; 
reprimand. 

If  it  [re proof)  comes  afterwards,  In  case  of  contumacy, 
to  be  declared  in  public,  It  passes  from  fraternal  twrrejwi'.m 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed,  18.14),  L  7141. 

Angry,  passionate  r*rrrj>r«oi.  Isslng  rather  apt  to  provoke 
than  to  amend.    MoMssoakf,  Fraternal  Admouillosi.  1 14. 

2.  In  one.  pros.,  the  treatment  as  metrically 
short  of  a  syllable  usually  measured  as  a  long: 
opposed  to  protraction. 

correspond  (kor-e-epond'),  r.  I.  [=  D.  Icorre- 
sponderen  mm  G.  correspondiren  =  Dan.  korre- 
spomlrre  =  8w.  torresjionilcra,  <  F.  correspondre 
=  8p.  Pg.  eorrexitonder  =  It.  conrisi>ondtre,  <  ML. 
as  if  "correspondere,  <  L.  com-,  together,  mutu- 
ally, +  respondcre,  answer:  see  resj-ond.]  1. 
To  lw  in  the  same  or  an  analogous  relation  to 
one  set  of  object*  tliat  sometlitng  clue  is  to  an- 
other set  of  objects;  to  be,  as  an  individual 
of  a  collect  iou,  related  to  au  individual  of 
another  collection  by  some  mode  of  relation  in 
which  the  members 'of  the  first  collection  gen- 
erally are  related  to  those  of  the  second:  fol- 
lowed by  to.  Thus,  the  l  ulled  Stat.-s  House  of  Kept* 
Bculutirt*.  corresponds  to  the  New  York  Assembly  —  that 
is.  It  has  an  analogous  function  in  ui.vernuveut. 

More  generally  —  S.  In  stars.,  to  be,  as  an  in- 
dividual of  a  set,  related  to  an  individual  of 
another  (or  the  same)  set  in  a  way  in  which 
every  individual  of  the  flrxt  st-l  is  related  to  a 
dettuite  number  of  individuals  of  tit.-  second 
set,  and  in  which  a  definite  number  of  individ- 
uals of  the  first  set  is  related  to  each  individual 
of  the  second  set.— 3.  To  In-  in  conformity  or 
agreement:  have  an  answering  form  or  nature ; 
be  reciprocally  adapted  or  complementary ; 
agree;  match;  fit:  used  absolntely  or  followed 


by  trifA  or  to :  as,  his  words  and  actions  do  not 
corresjHind ;  the  promise  and  the  iierformance 
do  not  correspond  trifA  each  other ;  his  expen- 
ditures do  not  correspond  to  his  income. 

Word*  lacing  but  empty  eounil*.  any  further  than  they 
are  signs  of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  then, 
they  conTajaund  to  those  ideas  we  have,  but  no  fartl 
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correspond 

4.  To  communicate  by  mean*  of  letter*  sent 
anil  received:  hold  intercourse  with  a  person 
at  a  distance  by  sending  and  receiving  letters: 
absolutely  or  followed  Dy  trifA. 

An  oBlccr 

Kok  up  and  r«*d  Ui«  statute*,  such  a*  these : 
Not  tut  three  year*  to  tarrtspond  nit*  home.  .  .  . 
Not  lor  three  year*  to  apeak  with  any  nn. 

TVnmjrwvn.  Prince**,  tl. 

Of-  To  hold  communion:  followed  by  vith. 

Self-knowing ;  and  fritm  thence 
MagTtaJlUnou*  to  eorrv  tpand  In  I A  Heaven. 

Hill:,..  P.  U.  vlL  51 1. 
Byn.  (Of  conyjrpwvt  fn, )  To  iatt,  answer  to,  accord  with, 
harmonise  with,  tally  with,  com)**!  witli. 

correspondence  (kor-e-spoa'denii),  ».  [=  D. 
korresjiondentie  =  G.  correspondent  =  Dan.  fror- 
rrspondents,  <  F.  corrf*ponda»fr  =  Sp.  l'g.  cor- 
rcsponrffltcui  —  It.  corrispondenia,  <  ML.  *cor- 
respondentia,  <  *o«WJt,>OM<f<rn(f-)<i,  ppr. :  see  ror- 
rrvpondent  ]  1.  A  relation  of  parallelism,  or 
similarity  in  position  and  relation.  Hoe  crv- 
epondent,  a.,  1,  and  correspond,  1. 

A  eornttpoiuUmnt  between  simultaneous  and  successive 
change!  in  the  organism,    tl.  Si*  netr.  Ilia,  of  Biol.,  I IS. 

5.  A  relation  of  conformableness  or  eongrulty ; 
Uie  state  of  being  adapted  or  reciprocally  re- 
lated in  form  or  character ;  a  condition  of  ugroo- 
ment  or  relative  fitness. 

The  Terr  essence  of  truth  or  falsehood  la  the  oerratjm* 
dr nee  or  uon  correspondence  of  thought  wiUi  oblecUve  n-- 
altty.  Afieurt,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  171. 

3.  In  math.,  a  mode  of  relation  by  which  each 
individual  of  one  set  is  related  to  a  definite 
number  of  individuals  of  another  (or  the  same) 
set,  and  a  definite  number  of  individuals  of  the 
first  set  is  related  to  each  individual  of  the 
second  set.  If  M  is  the  first  number  and  N  the 
second,  the  relation  is  said  to  be  an  *Y  to  M  cor- 
resiionacnec.—*\.  That  which  corresponds  to 
something  else ;  one  of  a  pair  or  series  that  is 
complementary  to  another  or  others.  [Chiefly 
used  in  the  plural  by  Hwedenborgians.  See 
doctrine  of  correspondences,  below.]— 5.  Inter- 


3f.  Responsible. 
We  are  not  e 


1280 

[Bare.] 

for  any  but  our  own< 
Chapman,  W I dow*  Team,  v. 

TT  n.  One  who  corresponds ;  one  with  whom 
intercourse,  as  of  friendship  or  of  business,  is 
carried  on  by  letters  or  messages ;  specifically, 
one  who  sends  from  a  distance  regular  commu- 
nications in  epistolary  form  to  a  newspaper. 

A  uegUgrllt  cvrrrrimmtrnl. 

W.  Mdnuxk,  tr.  of  Cicero,  xl.  £1. 
We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  the  pnidlglou*  hurry  and  Bow 
of  business,  and  the  Immensely  valuable  transactions  they 
had  with  each  other,  had  greatly  familiarised  the  Tyrlana 
and  Jews  wltll  tbeir  corrrtpmvtrult  the  I'Ukhllee  and  Shep- 
herd! on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Prut*,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  471, 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  your  proposed  tour,  but  not 
so  well  pleaaed  to  be  told  that  sou  expect  to  be  bad  eorrs- 
.l*>T»<rnt4  during  ).iur  stay  at  Welsh  inna 

Macaulay,  life  and  Letters,  I.  2J4. 
BjSCUl  correspondent,  h  per**  employed  by  a  iiewa- 
paper  to  reword  from  personal  observation,  and  transmit 
f..r  publication,  tterms  of  local  new.  from  another  plate, 
at  home  or  abroad,  aa  the  details  of  a  battle,  or  eircuju- 
itancei  of  an  expedition,  etc. 

correspondential  (kor'e-spon-den'sbal),  a. 
[<  correspondence  (HL*.  "corrtspondentia)  4-  -d/,] 
Pertaining  to  correspondence  [Bare.] 


corrivate 

corrio.  corrl  (kor'i),  «.    [Also  written  corrW, 


<  Gael,  corrach,  steep,  precipitous,  abrupt.]  A 
hollow  space  or  excavation  in  the  side  of  a  nil  I. 

Seo  comb*.  [Scotch.] 


hollow  i 


The  graves  of  the  slai 
eorri,  or  bottom,  on  tlx 


i  are  "till  to  tic  seen  In 
oppoalte  aide  of  the  burn. 


Seoff,  Waverley,  avl. 

Corrut  are  scooped  out  on  the  one  hand,  and  naked  pre- 
cipice* are  left  on  the  other.    Oaitir,  Cacyc.  Brit,  X.  37*. 

ile  feature  of  the  granite  hill*  of  Arran  U  the 
.  They  generally  present  the  appearance  „f  a 


•  tiring  the  bead  of  a  Washington 
ntfuil  bureau  tit  the  Tribune,  and  of  court* 


hi 


course  beti 


listanoe  by  I 


of  letters  sent  and  answers  received. 

,te  cnrmpuwtmt*  between  one  part  of  London 
-  was  not  originally  ono  of  the  object*  at  the 
Jfaeaufa,v,  lift-  Eng.,  111. 


» — 6.  Tlie  letters  which  jmhw  between  eor- 
rest>ondeuts :  as,  the  correspondence  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  is  published. 

!V  hi»bk  tbr  I.  in  i~  »!»»»  '  tb.'  >  rcani  •'-  the  ;w. 
raptmdnc*.       OMtMitk,  Slie  8toopa  to  Conquer,  iv.  L 

7.  Friendly  intercourse;  reciprocal 
of  offices  or  civilities ;  social 


Let  military  pereon*  hold  go 
other  great  men  In  the  atate. 

Baton,  Sedition*  and  Trouble*. 
To  town*  to  vialt  >"  Holland  Anbav,  with  whom  1  had 
now  contracted  much  friendly  rerrvjpoiMtexwv. 

A'tvftot.  l'iary,  SeltC  S2,  1C57. 
To  ahow  the  mutual  frlendxhip  and  good  mmrpondenet 
that  relgll*  between  them. 

Strult,  Sporu  and  Putlmr*.  p.  30. 

Committees  of  correspondence.  In  V,  s.  Autf. 
mtttoee  appolnteil  during  the  revolutlonari-  pe 
by  the  town*  of  New  England,  then  by  the  legi* 
the  colonic*,  to  prejwre  and  circulate  «t*leinent* 

i  dU*u«*  and  concert  with  one  ano- 
■  of  redrrai — OOQUIULSJ  COrrcspflllilcricc. 
Cremonlan  correnpondence.  *ee  Or 
trine  of  coireeDondenoaa,  in  the  the-dogy 
of  Swedenborg,  Uie  di wtrine  tliat  ev»rythlng  In  nature  eoc- 
roi-nd*  wtth  and  •ymbollxe*  hum  apcclltc  ijilntnal  prin- 
ciple, of  which  it  la  an  embodiment,  and  that  tho*e  ' 
of  the  Bible  which  constitute  Uie  word  of  Bod  ant 


arotnling  to  Mich  correenumteiiow,  or  a< wording  to  the 
j  of  the  worda  uaed. 


Invariable  spiritual  slgnlflcanee 

correspondency  (kor-c-spon'den-si), ». 

as  correspondence,  1,  2,  3. 
correspondent  (kor-e-spon'dent),  a.  and  n. 
[=  I).  Dan.  Sw.  (correspondent  =  G.  correspon- 
dt  nt,  <  F.  corres]tondant  =  Sp.  correspondiente  = 
l'g.  correxpifntlente  =  It.  corrispondente,  <  Ml,. 
* correspondent-)*,  ppr.  of  'corrcsponderr,  corre- 
spond: see  corrtspond.]  Ln.  1.  Having  the 
relation  of  correspondence.  (,t)  Or.  upvlng  similar 
ptxiciKiis  nr  having  similar  relathiua.    See  <nrr'irnn<t,  I. 

Conformable  ;  t.ilDmious;  sullctl ;  similar  :  at,  let  be- 
liio  l.tr  lie  nrrrti-nul^nl  to  iwvfeeMim.  aixl  both  be  o-rre- 
sjtitNi/ciif  to  go.*)  uw.raU. 


one  of  much  responsibility  and  Influence. 

&  Bmrirt,  In  Me  mam,  I 

correBpondently  (kor-ty^pon'djnt-ll),  adv. 
a  corresponding  manner. 

corresponding  (kor^-apon'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr. 
of  correspond]  r.]  1.  Related  by  correspon- 
dence. (<t)  similar  In  poaition  or  relation.  See  «wt»- 
tpond,  1. 

The  religion  apoken  of  in  art  become*  the  Higher  Pa- 
gunLtm.  What  is  the  eorre«io»dii»,7  religion  which  stand* 
related  to  conduct  or  morality  as  tills  religion  I*  related 
to  an  I  J.  K.  Sirlty,  Nat  Uellglon,  p.  147. 

All  the  key*  In  the  initriAnent,  whether  one  or  more  oc- 
Uve*.  have  nirrerpoarftnjj  relit*  *nd  actuating  magneu 

0.  «.  f*r*»cf*t.  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  1M. 

And  they  converse  on  divers  themes,  to  And 
If  they  posse**  a  ces-wpeturuip  mind. 

Crabtx,  Talcs  of  the  U"all. 

2.  Carrying  on  intercourse  by  letters  cor- 

re«pon<nkg  fluxions.  s«*  flvxian,— Correspondliig 
hemianopsia.  see  aesanin<if«,.i  CorTeariondlng 
mamhwr.if  a  society,  a  member  reaMing  at  u  distance  vki 
corretpouds  wltli  the  society  mi  It*  special  subject,  but  gen- 
erally ha*  tiiidellberatlv*  voice  In  lu administration.  Al>- 
iircvutcd  cor,  ism,-  Correapondlrig  poults,  tn  ui«fA., 
point*  of  the  lltaslan  of  a  cubic  curve  whose  tangents 
meet  an  the  cubic  Cavity,  is;.!.— Corresponding  sec- 
retary. See  •rerrfor*. 
correspondingly  (kor-<vBpon'ding-ll),  adv.  In 
a  corrcsponiling  manner  or  degree. 

KelVclllw  that  If  11  i)  tra  leami  11  ;<■  knaves,  the  gentle 
ana  went  «*™*j«Nirf.VAv  tool*.  Fromle,  Sketcbe*,  p.  24a. 

COITespoii8lon(kor-e-spon'shon),ii.  [=8p.  oor- 
responsion  (obs.),  <  ML.  as  if  *cJorra»po»t»w(i»-). 
<  *correspondcrc,  correspond :  see  rvitTc*/»rtrf.] 
The  character  of  being  correspondent,  or  the 
state  of  corresponding;  correspondence:  as, 
the  rwrr,*ponjh-o»  of  two  correlative  partietcs 
in  a  Greek  sentence  [Bare.] 

The  early  Latin  seem*  to  be  poor  In  expression*  of  tem- 
poral wrrwjwstwa  diner,  year.  PhiiU.,  VI.  $03. 

corresponsive  (Vor-e-spon'siv),  a.   [<  corrrv 
spond,  after  rrarpojm  r  c.  ]  Besponsive  to  effort  or 
impulse;  answering;  corresponding.  [Bare.] 
Massy  staple*. 
And  eornrposun'M  and  fulfilling  bolts. 

MaCsZ  and  C,  Prol. 
A  study  by  the  ear  alone  of  Shakespeare '.  metrical  pro 
m,  and  a  study  by  light  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 


It, 


so  have  they  1 
•Ion,  Auat.  of  J 


f  Mel.,  p.  215. 

t  do  I  think  the  lire*  of  these,  or  of  any  other, 
f  cvcrctirrer;iorwf^«r.  or  in  all  point*  conformable  unto 
their  doctrine*.         Sir  T.  fln.ww,  KelliL.  Medici,  I.  SS. 

IllituCB  .  .  .  which  excite  in  us  the  [lasebtn  of  love,  or 
some  citr«»;«.»if»M<  afftitlon.         trVWdssailA.  I  llttclHU*. 

2f.  Obedient ;  conformable  in  behavior. 
I  a  III  tie  c<.rn-»i«.iW<-»r  to  command, 
And  do  my  s|Kritliig  gently,         _  ^ 


of  Uie  o>rrr»poii»ir«  jirogTeaa  within, 

.SbrtHANnse,  Shakespeare,  p 

corrosponsivoly  (kor-e-spon'siv-li),  arfr. 
[Kar3eTrP°nB,Ve  °r  correspond,nK  m»nnir- 
corri,  n.    See  Carrie. 

corridor  (kor'i-dAr  or  -dor),  n.  [=  D.  eornVfor 
=  Dan.  Hw.  korridor,  <  F.  corridor,  <  It.  corri- 
dorr,  a  corridor,  gallery,  a  runner,  a  rneo-horac 
(=  Sp.  Pp.  corredor,  a  runner,  rnee-horse,  cor- 
ridor), <  eorrere  —  Sp.  Pg.  eorrer  —  F.  eottrir, 
<  L.  enrrerr,  run:  see  current,  and  cf.  cirreiir,] 

1.  In  arch.,  a  gallery  or  passage  in  a  building. 

full  of  long-sonndlng  orrulors  it  was, 
That  ovcr-v*ulted  gruteful  gloom. 

T rnitueon.  Palace  of  Art. 

2.  In  fort.,  a  covered  way  carried  round  the 
whole  compass  of  the  fortifications  of  a  place. 
n  ilhrtw,  Mil.  IMet.—  3.  See  the  extract. 

A  high  covered  carriage-way  with  ■  tessellated  jiave- 
ment  and  green  ptanrred  walls  .  .  (f.imW.ir,  the  Creoles 
always  called  in  opened  Into  a  sunny  court  surrounded 
with  narrow  portcm-t. 

G.  tr.  CuWe,  Tile 


votcaul.?  crater,  (i*rt  of  one  side  of  which  ha*  ditaiiiK-iu-ed. 

-t.  C.  Aamauji,  Geology  uf  Arran,  v. 

Oorrigan's  button,  disease,  pulse.  See  the 

nouns. 

corriget,  e.  {.  [ME.  eorioen,  <  OF.  corriger,  < 
I.,  eomgere,  correct :  see  correct. ]  Tocormcl. 
Chaucer. 

corTigendnm  (kor-i-jen'dum), pi.  corrigenda 
(-da).  [U.,  ger.  of  corrigere,  correct:  see  cor- 
rect, c]  Something,  especially  a  word  or  phrase 
in  print,  that  is  to  be  corrected  or  altered, 
corrigent  (kor'i-)ent),  a,  and  ».  [<  L.  corri- 
gcn(t-)s,  ppr.  of  corrigere,  correct:  see  correct, 
r.l   1,  a.  In  «««<f,,  corrective. 

U  it.  In  roc-if.,  a  corrective:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  an  ingredient  of  a  prescription  design- 
ed to  correct  some  undesirable  effect  of  ano- 
ther ingredient, 
corrigibllity  (kor'l-jl-bil'l-ti),  ».  [=  F.  corri- 
gibiliU  —  Sp.  corregibilidad ;  as  corrigible  + 
■ity:  see  -Mhfy.]  The  character  or  state  of  be- 
ing corrigible. 

corrigible  (kor'yi-bl),  a.  [<  F.  corrigible  s 
Sp.  corriyibU  =  Pg.  corrigircl  s  It.  eorriaUrile, 

<  ML.  eorrigibUis,  <  L.  corrigere,  correct:  soo 
corrwf,  r.,  and  corrigent.]  1.  Capable  of  being 
corrected  or  amended :  as,  a  corrigible  defect. 

Provided  allway,  that  yf  ony  of  Uie  said  arttcUs  be  con- 
trary to  the  liberie  of  the  said  cite,  or  obi  cuatumea  of  the 
same,  tliath  hit  be  retormsbyll  and  eorryobl/i  by  Uie 
Ma)'l-e,  lUIUfTs,  atid  the  conien  counsayle  of  the  cltee. 

EngtUh  GiUsifc.  E.  T.  8.X  p.  337. 
A  Turn  of  Stile,  or  Eiprtsuion  more  Correct,  or  at  least 
more  CvrrigHtU,  titan  in  Unwe  which  I  h*ve  formerly  »  rit- 
len.  O'ltyreee,  Way  of  the  World,  Ded. 

2,  Capable  of  being  reformed  in  character  or 
conduct:  as,  a  corrigible  sinner. — 3f.  Punish- 
able; that  may  be  chastised  for  correction. 

He  was  .  , 
language. 

4t.  Having  power  to  correct;  corrective. 

The  power  and  cvrripibU  authority  of  this  lie*  tn  our 
will*.  Skak,,  Othello,  I.  3. 

Do  I  not  bear  a  reasonable  rorrijriMe  bind  over  him  T 

/(.  Joumm,  Poeuuter,  11.  J. 

corrigibleness  (kor'i-ji-bl-ncs),  n.  Tho  charac- 
ter or  state  of  being  corrigible, 
corrivsl  (ko-rl'val),  n.  and  a.    [=  F.  corrival, 

<  h,  eorrivalis,  a  joint  rival,  <  com-,  together,  + 
rtealis,  rival.  Cf .  coriral. )  I.  n.  1.  A  rival;  a 
competitor. 

The  O  era  kilns  and  the  Butlers,  both  adveraaryea  and 
tuTryniUs  one  agaynal  the  other. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

While  they  [persecutors)  practise  violence  to  the  soul* 
of  men  and  make  tbeir  *wonl*  of  steel  eurrinit*  wiUi  tho 
two^dged  spiritual  sword  of  the  Son  of  God.  toe  basis  of 
their  highest  pillars,  the  foundsUon  of  their  glorious  pal 
aces  are  but  dross  slid  mtteutteaa. 

Soger  William*,  quoted  In  Tyler's  Araer.  lit,  L  ScV. 

2f.  A  companion.  [Bare.] 

The  Prince  of  Wale*.  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  entile  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt ; 
And  many  more  eom'eais,  and  dear  men 
Of  eatimslion.  Shot..  I  Hen.  IV.,  tr.  4. 

TL  a.  Having  contending  claims ;  emulous. 

A  power  equal  and  corWeot  with  that  of  God. 

Bp.  FUttmod,  Miracle 

corrival  Cko-ri'val),  r.  l<  corrival,  n.~i  L  trans. 
To  rival ;  pretend  to  equal. 

TJ.  tnfroiiA.  To  pretend  to  be  equal;  com- 
pete. 

Hut  wtth  the  snnno  cnrripaffoif?  In  light, 
shines  more  by  day  than  other  star*  oy  night. 

Fiit-GtofTTH,  Blessed  Birthday. 

conivalityt  (kor-l-val'i-ti),  n.  [<  corrival  + 
nfy.]    Rivalry;  corrivalry.  [Bare.] 

Cvrrinalitff  sml  oppnsltlon  Ui  Christ, 

Bp.  Hall,  Work*,  V.  txi. 

COITivalry  (ko-ri'val-ri),  n.    [<  crrrical  +  -rsj.] 
Competition;  joint  rivalry-    Hp- Hall. 
COITlvalshipt  fko-ri'val-«hip),  ».    [<  corritat  + 
-ship.]    Blvalry;  corrivalry. 

Men  In  kindness  sre  mutually  lnmlis,  but  in  rorWrobnip 
of  lot,  lions  Ford.  Honour  Triumphant,  II. 

corrivatet  (Wi-vat),  •'.  t.  [<  L.  rorrim.iM.  pp. 
of  eorrtearr,  draw  (water)  into  ono  stream,  < 
,  p.  37*.    com-,  together,  +  rirorr,  draw  off  (water),  < 
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rirw>,  a  brook :  see  rival.   Ct.  derive,  derivate.} 
To  form  a  stream  of  (water)  by  drawing  from 
several  sources. 
Rare  devices  to  oorriwaU  water*. 

Burlm,  Anat  of  J*>L,  p.  17a 

corrivationt  {kor-i-va'shon),  a.  [<  tarrivule  + 
-ion.]  The  running  of  different  streams  into 
one. 

Carrimtum*  of  water  to  moisten  and  refresh  littrrD 
ground*.       Burlim,  AuL  of  MeL,  To  the  Reader,  p.  Mi 


corroborant  (ko-rob 


i'6-rant).  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
ppr.  of  corroborare.  strengthen : 
J  I.  <».  Strengthening;  ImviiiK 
the  power  or  <|uality  of  giving  strength :  as,  a 
corrotxjriiNt 
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corroboratory  (kivrob't)-rft-t<)-ri),  a.  [<<wro*- 
orate  +  -ory.  J  Tending  to  strengthen ;  corrob- 
orative. 

corroboree,  corrobory  (ko-rob-o-rtV,  ko-rob'o- 
ri)f  n.  [Also  corroberif ;  native  name.l  Awar- 
dauec  or  dancing-party  of  the  aborigines  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The**  men  I  native*  of  Taimanla),  an  well  aa  thoae  of  Uie 
trllse  lielonging  to  King  (reorgra  Sound,  being  tempted 
by  the  offer  of  aotne  tuba  of  rice  and  aufcar.  were  persuaded 
10  hold  a  romsVrw,  or  great  dancing  party. 

/Mnrin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  II.  !*». 

corroboree,  corrobory  (ko-rob-A-re',  ko-rob '6- 
ri),  r.  i. ;  pre*.,  and  pp.  eorroboreed.  corroboricd, 
r.  corroborcetnff,  corroborying.  [<" 


Refrigerant, 


ami  aperient 

hVieon, 


Nat  Blat 

A  medicine  that  produces  strength 


n.  «. 

and  vigt»r;  a  tonic 

A  dislocated  wrlit,  uriMicceaarnlly  act  occasioned  adflf" 
frmn  my  surgeon,  to  try  the  mineral  water*  of  All  In 
Provence  a*  a  csrroAorursf.        Jcferton,  Autobiog.,  |i.  is. 

corroborate  (ko-rob'6-rat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
corroborntct,  ppr.  corroboratinff.  [<  L.  cor- 
roboralm*,  pp.  of  corroborare,  conrobifrarc  (>  It. 
eorrohorare  ~  Hp.  Pg.  mrroborar  =  F.  rmrofoo- 
rer),  strengthen,  <  com-,  together,  +  roborare, 
strengthen,  <  roftiir  (robor-),  strength:  see  ro- 
(Wf.J  I.  To  strengthen;  make  strong,  or  im- 
part additional  strength  to:  a*,  to  corroborate 
the  judgment,  will,  or  habits.  [Obsolescent.] 

Til*  nerve*  are  rcrroooruterf  thereby.  U'rtfr*. 

2.  To  confirm :  make  more  certain;  give  addi- 
tional assurance  of:  as,  the  news  ia  corrobo- 
rated by  recent  advices. 

,  nsrrofkira/cif  by  taste  and  Jlldg- 
.1  pattern. 
GoUtmitk,  Cultivation  of  Taste, 
i  not  *ec  fit  torornitorarc  any  faet  by  the  tcttl- 


/».  WrMtr,  Ooodrldge  Ckse,  April,  1S1T. 
When  the  truth  of  a  peraon  ■  assertions  Is  called  In  ques- 
Uoti.  It  Is  fortunate  fur  him  ...  if  he  liave  respectable 
frl.n.ls  to  I  'lrnAinifc  his  tcstlnvtiiy. 

Crahb,  English  Kynonymca  (cd.  lRSdy 


COITOboratet  (ko-rob'o-rat),  a.    [<  L.  corrobora. 
tiu,  op. :  see  the  verb. j'  Corroborated ; 
filed:  confirmed. 


Kin  pt  it 


rohurafr  by  custom. 

haevn,  t~u*tom  and  Ktlncatioe. 


corroborater  (kc-rob'6-ra-ter).  n.   One  who  or 
that  which  corroborate 
firms. 

corroboratict  (k.s.roli-ij-n.t'lk,,  «.  and  ».  (As 
eorrotmrate  +  -»•.]    I.  a.  Strengthening;  cor- 
roborant . 
U.  a.  That  wbich  strengthens. 

(let  a  ic- «i  warm  girdle,  ami  tie  round  yuu ;  tlaaa  excel, 
lent  eorroAo/.irur  to  strengthen  tin-  loins. 

firm  Arutrn,  Works,  II.  1SS. 

corroboration  (ko-rob-o-ra'shon).  n.  [=  F.  cor- 
roboration =  Hp.  rt>rrolwr<trioa        Pg.  corrobo- 

racAo  =  It.  corroboration*,  <  L.  as  if  VorrnrWrt- 
.»>(«-),  <  corroborare,  pn.corroboratnn,  strength- 
en: see  corroborate,  r.j  1.  The  act  of  strength- 
addition  of  strength.    [Obsolete  or  ar- 


For  ™rrufct.m(.»m  ami  roiuforutton,  take  . 
ore  uf  astringent  onallty,  without  inanlfmt  «-old. 

«o^».  NU-  Ul.t,»BSl. 

2.  The  aet  of  confirming;  verification; 
mat  ion:  as,  the  corroboration  of  the 
of  a  witness  by  other  evidence. 

Having  cuiwidered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  Uiero- 
ivlrca,  .  .  .  let  us  itow  rlHiuire  what  crrtTuftora/ion  can  be 
gained  from  other  testiinociy. 

Jahtmm,  .Shakespeare's  Plays. 

3.  That,  which  corroborates  Bond  of  corrob- 
oration.  See  fenwfl. 

corroborative  ( ko-rob'6-rft-ti v),  a.  aud  a.  f  =  F. 

cnrroliorntif  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  eorroboratiro,  <  L.  as 
if  'oorrolrorntictu,  <  corroboratue,  pp.  of  eorrobo- 
rarr,  strengthen:  see  cttrroborate.  r.,  and  -irf.] 
I.  a.  1.  Having  the  power  of  giving  strength 
or  additional  strength. —  2.  Tending  to  confirm 
or  establish  the  truth  of  something;  verifying, 
he  anything 


rorroftory,  a.)   To  hold  a  corroboree;  bo 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Mcnura  Albert!  scratches  for  Itself  shallow  holes, 
or.  as  they  are  csllcd  by  the  datives,  corrooorjrfntf  places. 
•  here  it  it  i«.lh  aeacv  »™M.. 

IMrvin.  tieacetit  of  Man,  II.  10S. 

corrode  (ko-rod'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  corroded, 
ppr.  corrt«ri»3.  [=  F.  corroder  aa  Pr.  cwrodcr 
=  Hp.  Pg.  corrorr  =  It.  corrodcre,  <  L.  corro- 
dere,  gnaw,  gnaw  to  pieces,  <  «Ma>,  togetlier, 
+  rodtre,  gnaw:  see  rotient.  Ct.  erode.]  L 
traiu.  l<iterally,  to  eat  or  gnaw  away  gradually ; 
hence,  to  wear  away,  diminish,  or  disintegrate 
(a  body)  by  gradually  separating  small  par- 
ticles from  (it),  especially  by  the  action  of  a 
chemical  agent:  as,  nitric  acid  eorrodeM  cop- 
per: often  used  figuratively. 

Wo  know  that  aqnavfortis  cornnfi  i»p  copper  .  .  .  Is  wont 
to  reduce  It  to  a  green  blue  solution.         IloftU,  Oulour* 
Should  Jeahmsy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 
Cvrrorfim?  every  thought,  ami  blasting  all 
love  s  paradise.  Thommn,  Spring,  L  Uffft. 

That  melancholy  which  I*  Old  ted  by  objecta  of 
.  .  .  soothe*  Uie  heart  Instead  of  torrod BSJ  It 

UotdtmUh.  Vicar. 
In  all  Catholic  countries  where  reeleslastlcal  inlti 
have  been  permitted  to  develop  unmolested,  the  no  no  - 

tne'p^i'rUy 'rf  the  naUon?1  *  ^"^^  <:*ak"•  eorrvd""> 
Leery,  Rurop.  Morals,  II.  loo. 

iL  intrmv.'l!^lo  gnaw; 
gradually. 
Ihou  shew'st  thyself  a  true  tormdtiuj  vermin. 

B.  Jmmin,  Magnetlck  lady,  It.  i. 
There  have  tieen  long  Intervening  periods  of  conipara 
live  rest,  during  which  the  aea  corroded  deeply,  aa  It  It 
still  currodina  Into  the  land. 

/Jurirt'n,  Oeol.  Observation*,  ii.  21s. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  become  gradually  impaired 
or  deteriorated  •  waste  away. 

The  tier)'  ami  Impatient  spirit  of  the  future  Illustrious 
commander  was  doomed  for  a  time  to  fret  under  restraint, 
and  to  corrode  in  distasteful  repose. 

Jfocfsy,  IWb'h  RepubUc,  III.  3U0. 

3.  To  act  by  or  lis  if  by  corrosion  or  canker, 
or  a  process  of  eating  or  wearing  away. 

ily  incautiously  suffering  this  Jealousy  to  corrode  In  her 
breast,  the  begun  to  give  a  loose  to  (musion. 

VMimitk,  Tlie  Bee.  No.  7. 

corrodent  (ko-ro'dent),  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  eorro- 
'/c«(f-)«.  ppr.  of  corrodcre.  corrode :  see  corrode.] 
1.  a.  Having  the  power  of  corroding;  acting 
<Hare.] 

a.  Any  substance  that  corrode*. 


kind  of  cement  applied  to  the  < 
to  make  them  water-tight,  or  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  reservoirs,  etc.,  to  keep  the  water  from  perco- 
lating downward. 

corroalbUlty  (ko^rd-m-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  eorron- 
bte:  see  -Wflfy.]    Some  as  corrwfiMify. 

corroBlble  (ko-ro'si-M),  «.  [<  L,  eorronu,  pp. 
of  corrodcre,  corrode  (see  corrode),  +  -ibie.] 
Same  as  corrodible. 

corroslblenesa  (ko-ro'ai-bl-uea),  a.  The  char- 
acter  or  property  of  being  corrodible. 

corrosion  ikff-ro'jdipu),  a.  [=  F.  corroMon  • 
Pr.  comwto,  corrotMo  =  8p.  eorroniom  —  Pg. 
eorrotSo  =  It.  corronione,  I  ML.  corrtWKKn-), 
<  L.  corrodere,  pp.  eorronu,  gnaw,  corrode : 
see  corrode]  Literally,  the  act  or  process  of 
eating  or  gnawing  away;  hence,  the  process 
of  wearing  away,  disintegrating,  or  destroying 
by  the  gradual  separation  of  small  parts  or 
particles,  especially  by  the  aetion  of  chemical 
agents,  aa  acida^often  used  figuratively  of 

etc. 

Corrosion  It  a  particular  specie*  of  dissolution  of  (todies, 
el  tiler  by  an  acid  or  a  aallDe  menstruum.  V  'o.-tew 

ThoiiajB  It  Iprc vtihiteasj  breaks  not  out  In  paroiyims  uf 
outrage,  ...  It  wear*  out  happlnnu  by  slow  mrarim. 

JcAnson,  Rambler,  No,  74. 

They  roroclan  art  and  llteruturrl  have  carried  their 
own  serene  ami  ttih^tlal  atnuisphere  Into  all  lands,  to 
protect  them  against  the  corrostoA  of  time. 

TAorrau.  Walden,  p.  II* 

corrosive  (ko-ro'siv,  formerly  kor'o-siv),  a.  and 
a.  [=  F.  ctrrroxif  —  Pr.  corroziu,'  corromriu  — 
8p.  Pg.  It,  rorrtAsicw,  <  ML.  as  if  'twrtxrinw,  < 
L.  corrotttu,  pp.  of  corrmlere,  corrode:  see  rvw- 
rodc.  Ct,  cor*ire.]  I.  a.  Literally,  eating  or 
gnawing;  hence,  destroying  as  if  by  gnawing 
away;  wearing  away  or  disintegrating  by  sep- 
arating small  parts  or  particles,  especially  un- 
der chemical  action,  as  of  acids:  often  used 
figuratively  of  immaterial  agents,  as  care,  time, 


or  wear  away 


To  heel 


or  with  of. 
cathe  her  balm.  '"SStmT]!'!. 


f  vengeance. 


I,  fo  giv 


*Vffo»,  P.  I.,U.  401. 
on  whose  course 
kunssuM,  spring.  1.  isa. 
i  specimen  of  their  as. 
led  on  Ibem.  whkli  in 
oeron  w  uf  all  r<  llghti. 
ry  Rev.,  .X1.VIH.  4S1 


The  tarred  solii 
CorrtMr*  faiolr 
I  should  like.  If  I 
sumptions  ami  tint  r 
my  "  Apologia  "1  cootldennftxt  I. 
J.  Ii.  .Vrirman,  Contempt 

Corrosive  sublimate,  the  hichlond  of  merniry  (llgt'l.). 
prrparetl  by  tublhtilug  an  lulltuate  mixture  of  ot|ual  parts 
of  common  salt  ami  mercuric  sulidiate.  It  Is  a  white 
en-vtalline  sutid,  and  I* an  acrid  jmiIwid  of  great  vlruh'tiee. 
Tlie  itouiach  punip  and  rmcttc*  are  the  surest  nrevcntlvr* 
of  IU  deleterious  effects  when  swallowed ;  white  of  erc 
has  also  lievtii  found  serviceable  In  allaying  Its  puiMirious 
inlluenee  upon  the  stomach.  It  rvoulres  '.it  parts  of  cold 
water,  but  only  -_•  of  boiling  water,  for  Its  solution.  II  It 
iiveil  In  surgery  as  an  antiseptic,  and  in  medicine  inter- 
nally  In  minute  tbiaes.  It  is  also  used  to  preserve  ana- 
tomical preparations.    WistnI,  cnr>l:igc.  tanvstt,  etc..  when 


etll.le 


If  you  think  tin 
rnf'r*  of  what  I  say,  , 
|ta»sagvw  for  me. 


explsnatory  or  corrooo- 
sl  as  to  tramcrilte  those 
Bp.  *  ttrfo-rf.tn.  Letter  It.  Bp.  Hurd. 

IX  a.  Tliat  which  corroborates,    (a)  A  medi- 
cine that  strengthens  ;  a  corroborant. 
An  anotlx-caries  shop  .  .  .  wherein  are  all  remedies, 
.  .  alteratives,  rom.Wrtrirer,  lenitives,  etc. 

Burier..  Anal,  of  Mel.,  p.  4S0. 

(*t)  Corroborative  testimony. 

He  that  tays  the  words  of  the  fathers  are  not  sufficient 
to  determine  a  nice  r|ue*tton,  stand*  not  agalntt  him  who 
*a>»  they  are  excellent  rormAoruf  I're*  In  a  «|ue*ti-in  already 
determined.  Jcr.  Tavt„r,  Works  (ed  l%si).  II.  1*4. 


The  phyaick  of  that  good  Samaritan  in  the  I  inspel,  where- 
in there  was  a  corrodent  and  a  lenient,  compunction  and 
consolation.  rV;  .  A"i»v.  V||U  1'nlsthm.  p.  17. 

OorTodentU  (kor^tlen'shi-a),  a.  ,>l.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  L.  <»rTorf««<f-)»,  ppr.  of  corrotlerc. 
gnaw :  see  corrodent,  corrixtr.]  A  group  of 
neuropteroua  (pseudo-neurniiterou-s)  insects. 
They  have  the  follow  ing  tecluiltal  rbanict.  rt'lles :  tike 
anlenun  many-Jointed :  the  wings  with  few  nerviirr* 
sofuetillkes  quite  without  transverse  venation ;  the  head 
strongly  mruidlbulate  ;  and  the  tarsi  two-  or  three  jointed. 
The  limits  of  the  group  vary  ;  It  contains  the  fttriila  or 
hook-lice,  ami  the  JYrwMstfrr,  to  which  some  aulhors  add 
the  Trrmituii  or  white  ants,  by  istliers  made  tyjie  of  a 
group  /sopfeca.  |See  these  words.)  Tlie  best-known  rep- 
resentative of  the  group  Is  the  death-watch.  A  rropa*  lor 
Trvter^s)  jjutjutltrri at.  a  |H-vt  t  if  lllswt-*-tilleello|is,     H>  some 

the  ConWrn/ui  are  rranirited  as  an  order  oompoaed  of  the 
TmtMdm,  Pwada,  and  JfrrfospAo^u. 
corrodiatet  (ko-ro'di-SI ).  <•.    An  improper  nml 
ob«4)lete  form  of  corrodr. 

COITtrdibllity  (ko^ro-di-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  rwrrodi- 
blc:  see -oi/r/y.]  The  character  or  property  of 
being  cnrmdiblit.    Also  enrrmibility. 

corrodible  lko-n>'di-bil,  n.    [<  rrrrr/st/r  +  -ihlc, 
Ct.  orromblc]     Capable  of  1 
Also  conortbU. 


MetaU 


idi'Wc  by  waters. 

Sir  T 


Vulg.  Err. 


COTTOdy.  «.    See  <-or<xfv. 

COrroi  Ikor'oi),  it.    [<  K.  corroi,  a  puddle,  ce- 
OF.  ror»r»i, 


mnnt.  also 
nitus.  g.*r. 


wtake.1  In  atolutltMi  of  It,  are  found  to 
on  exiiosure. 

II.  a.  Anj"thing  that  corrodes,  especially  a 
chemical  agent,  as  an  acid ;  anything  that  wears 
away  or  disintegrates;  figuratively,  anything 
that,  has  an  analogous  inlluenee  upon  the  mind 
or  feelings. 

The  violence  of  his  disease,  Pram  Ism, 

Must  mtt  Ite  jested  with  ;  Us  grown  infectious. 

Ami  botw  strong  coeron'ers  must  cure  hlin. 

ricHkrr,  Wll  without  Money,  iv.  I. 

of  Mien**  U"1  WIUlt        ^Burtlm.Truvt'ot  Metlp"^* 
rurTwiivsareaubttancea  which,  when  placed  In  contact 
with  living  parts,  gradually  disorganize  them. 

/>i«No(isoM,  Wet  of  Med.  Science. 

corroeivet  (ko-ro'siv,  kor'<>-«iv>,  r.    [<  corro- 
»ire,  it.]    I.  fran*.  To  corrode. 
Thy  conscience 

lm>vum.  Barons■  Ware. 

IX  .sfrrja*.  To  act  by  corrosion. 

Tlie  peril  that  arises  to  the  heart  from  passion  it  the 
fltednitwj  of  It  when,  like  a  corrrsnrii,  i  plnltler.  It  eat* 
into  the  son-,  /V/i.  IliUt,  t'oiitemplatlons,  |v. 

COlTOdTely  (ko-ro'slv-li),  adr.  1.  In  a  eorro- 
sive  manner;  by  corrosion. — 2,  Like  a  corro- 
sive. 

At  llrst  It  tasted  somewhat  mrrvtirrlff.  Bopie,  Saltpetre, 
COrrosivoness  (krvrw'siv-nes),  n.  1.  The  prop- 
erty of  cornHiiug.  eating  away,  or  disintegrat- 
ing: figuratively,  an  analogous  property  in  some 
immaterial  agent. — 2.  Some  properly  charac- 
teristic of  a  corrosive  substance,  as  ita  taste. 
[Hare.] 

Salflietre  betray*  upon  the  tongue  no  corrost'rvn/..  at 
all,  but  coklnus*.  Anyfe,  Ssllpefre. 

l-ti),  a.  [=  F.  corronir,  It  ; 
as  rwrvwtff  +  -ify.]    Comwiveness.    [Hare.  ] 


enrrying,  OF.  conroi.  corroi,  appa-  corrofdvity  (kor-y-siv'i-ti), a,  [=F.i 
preiMiruliun,  etc.:  sec  curri/l.]    A   as  rv»rr<>.vtrc  +  -ify.]  Corroslveness, 


Digitized  by  Google 


corroval 

COITOVal  (kor'o-val),  i».  An  arrow-poison  of  the 
United  states  of  Colombia,  which  produces  gen- 
eral muscular  and  cardiac  paralysis. 

corrovallne  (kor'A-val-in),  «.  [< 
-titc*.]  An  alkaloid  derived  * 


ably  identical  with  eurarine. 
corTugant(kor'v-gant),a.  (<  I*.  eomgan(t-)t, 
opr.  of  compare,  wrinkle:  nee  corrugate,  r.] 
Having  the  power  of  corrugating,  or  contract- 
ing into  wrinkles  or  folds.  Johnson. 
corrugate  (kor'$-gat),  r.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  cor- 
rugated, ppr.  corrugating,  [<  L.  corrugatut, 
of  corrugare,  conrugare  (>  It.  corrugare  — 
eorrugar),  wrinkle,  <  com-,  together,  +  rugarc, 
wrinkle,  <  ruga,  a  wrinkle,  fold.  J  To  wrinkle ; 
draw  or  contract  into  folds;  pucker:  as,  to  <w- 
•  the  skin;  to  corrugate  iron  platen  for  use 

in 


Sp. 
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organic  body),  as  by  a  natural  process,  accom- 
panied by  a  fetid  smell ;  change  from  a  good  to 
a  bad  physical  condition,  in  any  way. — 4.  To 
vitiate  or  deprave,  in  a  moral 'sense;  change 
'  with  evil;  pervert; 


p.  64. 


Cold  and  .Irenes*  do  both  at  them  contract  and 
fair.  Atom,  Nat.  HM. 

corrugate  (kor' JJ-gat),  a.    f<  L.  corrugatut,  pp. : 

sec  the  verb.  ]  1  .Wrinkled ;  contracted ;  puck- 

 » 

erea. 

liV<;  \  \.  »  •  H  I  ■  li  "  1 1  1      l.ill'  l  i  Itrl  :l  ; 

out  IU  eoixuwl/,  erpaiislve  raskc. 

Femur.  Night  Thoughts,  It.  1SS4- 

3.  In  tool,  and  oof.,  having  a  wrinkled  appear- 
ance :  applied  to  a  surface  closely  covered  with 
parallel  and  generally  curved  or  wavy  sharp 
ridges  which  are  separated  by  deep  i 
depressed  lines. 

corrugated  (kor'<"-g*-ted),  p.  a.  [< 
+  -erP.]    Wrinkled  ;  bent  or  drawn  into  paral- 
lel furrows  or  ridges :  as,  corrugated  iron. 

Not  level  and  smooth,  but  eomtffated;  turned  Into  moan* 
tains  and  reefs  of  aand,  seamed  with  shallow  ravtnei.  ami 
enclosing  In  lilt'  khii  of  the  sand-hills  Immense  plain* 

V.  W.  Kusvit,  Diary  In  India,  I.  84. 
Oorruiated  Iron.  See  o-im. 

corrugation  ( koHH^shon),  n.  [=  P.  corruga- 
tion, <  L.  as  if  •corrugation-),  <  corrugare.  wrin- 
kle: see  corrugate.]  A  wrinkling;  eontractiou 
into  wrinkles ;  a  wrinkled,  furrowed,  or  puck- 
ered state  or  condition. 

COrrugator  (kor'v-ga-tor).  pi.  corrugatorcs 
(kor't>-g*-td'rej;).  [=  P.  comgateur  =  8p. 
enrrugattar  —  It.  corrugatore,  <  NL.  corrugator, 
<  L.  corrugare,  pp.  corrugatu*,  wrinkle:  see 
corrugate,  r.J  In  aaaf.,  a  muscle  the  action  of 
which  contracts  into  wrinkles  the  part  it  acts 
upon :  as,  the  corrugator  supercilii,  one  of  a 
pair  of  small  muscles  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  forehead,  which  contract  or  knit  the  brows. 

—  Corrugator  cutis  anl,  the  wrtiikler  ot  tiie  akin  of  the 
snus.  a  thin  layer. .(  Involuntary  muscular  fibers  radintlnit 
from  Mir  anus,  which  by  their  contraction  can**  fold*  of 
tfctn  radiating  from  tlx  orifice. 

corrugent  (kor'O-jcnt),  a.  [Improp.  for  onrrtJ- 
ganC]  In  awn'.,  drawing  together;  contracting. 

-  Comigent  muscle.  Saitw  a*  nrrsoiUsr.  Imp.  thet. 
corrumpt  (ko-rump'),  r.  t.  and  i.    [MP.  rwrrww- 

jien,  corumpen,  corempem,  <  OF.  cormninrp,  cor- 
rompre,  F.  corromjtre  =  8p.  Pg.  rorromper  = 
It.  oorrompere,  <  L.  eorrumpere,  conrumpere,  pp. 
corrupt  us,  conruptui,  corrupt:  soo  corrupt.]  to 
corrupt. 

The  elothrwd  blood,  for  eny  lactia-craft, 
Corrumpttk.        Chaueer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  IS8K. 
It  to  nat  hoot  and  moist  as  eir ;  tor  elr  nbtwibihiA  a 
thing  a. noon,  as  it  scfaewith  sreel  by  gcnernciiiun  of  tiles, 
and  arcins  |spiilen|,  and  slche  olhere. 

Hit*  uf  Quint*  Karate  <ed.  Furnivall),  t>.  t. 

cOTrTrmpablet  {ko-rom'pa-bl),  a.  [ME,  (Halli- 
well),  <T  OP.  eorrumpabli,  commpable,  F.  cor- 
rompable  (=  8p.  commpible  =  It.  corromperole)^ 


good  to  bad; 
debase. 

What  force  til  corn  panic  hath,  to 
wisest  men  know  beat,   Arctium,  The 

E»U 

1  Cor.  xv.  St. 

TUKc*  Uhe  umA  that  hath  h^uanX 
Whose  essence  w.Ui'tajiisU^u,  eorr^ 

Conrersattou  will  not  corrupt  us.  If  are  come  to  the  as. 
scinhly  In  our  own  garb  and  speech,  and  with  the  energy 
of  health  to  select  what  U  ours  ami  reject  what  I*  not. 

JSmermm,  Society  and  Solltuds. 
Plenty  corrupt*  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once,  when  young. 

Tennyson,  The  MsckMrd. 

5.  To  pervert  or  vitiate  the  integrity  of:  entice 
from  allegiance,  or  from  a  good  to  an  evil 
of  conduct ;  influence  by  a  bribe 
motive. 

Jjljjjrm  themselves  against 

PUtc\7r\  Double  Marriage,  v.  i. 
King  received  from  France  bad 
been  largely' employed  lo«mi(<  members  of  PatilsssssBt 
Maraulay.  Hallsm  s  Const.  IllsL 

6.  To  debase  or  render  impure  by 
or  innovations;  infect  with  imperft 
rors ;  falsify ;  pervert :  as,  to  corrupt  language  ; 
to  corrupt  a  text. 

In  like  manner  have  they  corrupt  the  acrlptare. 
Tftuialt,  Ana,  to  sir  T.  More,  etc  (Parker Soc,  laMQ,  p.  it. 
-Syn.  SL  flpoll,  taint.  -  4.  Contaminate,  deprave,  demor* 
aliae.    See  fniisT,  r.  L 

II.  tsrronji.  To  become  putrid ;  putrefy;  rot. 

The  aptness  <il  air  or  water  to  enrrupt  at  potrefy. 

Bacon,  Nat  libit.,  Int.  to  U. 

-  8yn.  Drta-p.  /"u»r«/»,  etc  See  ml. 

corrupt  (ko-rupt'),  a.  [<  ME.  rorntpt,  eorupt 
s=  8p.  Pg.  corrupto  as  It.  corrotto,  <  L.  comtiiriui, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  1.  Decomposing,  or  snow- 
ing signs  of  decomposition  ;  putrid ;  spoiled ; 
taltited;  vitiated. 

My  wounds  stink  and  are  eorrupt  because  of  my  foollsh- 
neas.  Fa.  xxaviiL  L 

Corrupt  and  pestilent  bread.  KnolUi. 

2.  Debased  in  character;  depraved;  perverted; 
infected  with  evil. 

;  they  have  done  abominable  works. 

Pa.  ilv.  1. 

At  what  ease 
unc  minds  procure  knaves  as  coeruof 
To  swear  against  yonV        .Sfiat,  Hen.  YIlf,  v.  1. 

The  word  ourrunf  means  broken  t.  wether,  dissolved  Into 
nilttiiro  anil  rvmliuinn  —  which  Is  die  ,,pi»mt.-  of  purity. 

DusAnrU,  Kennona  for  Sew  Life,  p.  tat,. 

3.  Dishonest;  without  integrity;  guilty  of  dis- 
honesty involving  bribery,  or  a  disposition  to 
bribe  or  be  bribed:  as,  corrupt  practices ;  a  cor- 
rupt judge. 

If  political  power  must  he  denied  to  working  men  be- 
cause they  are  romipi.  it  must  be  denied  to  all  classes 
whatever  for  the  same  reason. 

//.  Spmetr,  Social  Static*,  p  Si*. 

4.  Changed  for  the  worse;  debased  or  falsified 
by  admixture,  addition,  or  alteration ;  errone- 
ous or  full  of  errors:  as,  a  corrupt  text. 

Of  the  Massacre  of  Paris  <of 

'    ,  In  a  corrujw  condition  and  without  dais)  fl 


corruption 

i,  <  Is.  corrwcfsMt,  pp.  of  eorrumpere,  corrupt : 
see  corrapf,  r.]  I .  That  may  be  corrupted ;  sub- 
ject to  decay,  putrefaction,  < 
this  corruptible  body. 

This  corrun«At>  must  put  on  Uico  . 
tai  must  pot  on  Immortality.  1  Oar.  nr.  U. 

2.  That  may  be  contaminated  or  vitiated  in 
qualities  or  principles ;  susceptible  of  being  de- 
praved, tainted,  or  changed  for  tho  worse :  as, 
manners  are  corruptible  by  evil  example. — 3. 
Open  to  bribing;  susceptible  of  being  bribed: 
as,  corruptible  voters. 
cormptibleneBi  (ko-rup'ti-bl-nea).  a. 
tibility  of  corruption ;  corruptibility, 
corruptibly  (kg-rup'ti-bli),  adr.  In  such  a 
as  to  be  corrupted  or  vitiated. 

d*r"c^hj!.tMy0'  ^SsK'aWolm.  v.  7. 


CorrapticolsV  (kor-up-tik'(i-le),  «.  pi  [LL.,  < 
L.  corruptus,  corrupt  (in  reference  to  the  al- 
leged corruptible  nature  of  Christ's  body),  +  co- 
lere,  worship.]  The  name  given  by  Western 
writers  to  the  PhthartolatrtT',  a  Christian  sect 
of  the  sixth  century,  which  held  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  necessarily  and  naturally  corrup- 
tible, in  opposition  to  another  Monophysite 
sect,  the  AphthartodooetsB. 

corruption  (ko-rup'shon),  n.  K  ME.  eorrup- 
eutn,  corrupcii'mn,  coruftcion  =  D.  com p  tie  — 
Dan.  /corruption,  <  OF.  cyrrrwpttos,  corrupcitm, 
P.  corraipfion  —  Pr.  corrupcio  ut  Hp.  comtpeitm 
mm  Pg.  corrupedo  —  It,  corrusUma,  <  L.  corrup- 
Ho(n-),  conruptioin-),  <  eorrumpere,  pp.  oormp- 
tu»,  corrnpt :  see  corrupt,  r.]  1 .  The  act  of  cor- 
rupting, or  the  state  of  being  corrupt  or  putrid ; 
the  destruction  of  the  natural  form  of  an  organic 
body  by  decomposition  accompauicd  by  putre- 
faction; physical  dissolution. 

Lyve  thou  snlern,  wertnl.  coronwoon  / 

nt  of  Fowls,  L  «U. 


CerruptUm  is  a  proceeding  from  a  being  to  a  not  being, 
as  from  an  oak  to  chips  or  ashes.  JSfumfcFiV^c. 

Neither  will  thon  surfer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  eorrup- 
tum.  IV  ivt  io. 

2.  Putrid  matter;  pus. 

For  swelling*  also  they  vse  small  peece*  of  touchwood. 
In  the  forme  of  clous*,  which  pricking  on  the  grief*  they 
twirne  close  to  the  flesh,  anil  from  thence  draw  the  eorru p- 
ti"ti  with  their  mouth. 

Capt.  Jo*n  Smith,  TrueTravels,  1. 1ST. 

3.  Depravity ;  wickedness ;  perversion  or  ex- 
tincllon  of  moral  principles;  loss  of  purity  or 
integrity. 

Having  escaped  the  corruption  that  I*  In  the  world 
through  lust.  1  Pet.  L  i. 

4.  Debasement  or  deterioration. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald,  .  .  . 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
but  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griifiih- 

.SAsuV..  Hen.  VIIL,  |v.  • 

5.  Perversion;  vitiation:  as,  a  corruption  of 
language. 

At  this  day,  by  oorrusefon  of  the  nun*,  It  Is  called  Lorn- 
hardy.  Cevyaf.  Cruditie*.  I.  100. 

The  general  eorniysriim  of  manners  In  servant*  I*  owing 
to  the  conduct  of  mssters.        .Steele,  Spectator,  No.  107. 

Uls  IShaluprre  s)  works  have  come  down  to  us  In  a  con- 
dition of  manifest  and  ailmltted  corruption  in  some  por- 
tions, while  In  others  there  is  an  obsrurtty. 

iUnerff.  Amung  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  171. 

6.  A  corrupt  or  debased  form  of  a  word:  as, 
" sjiarrow-grass ™  is  a  corruption  of  "aspara- 
gus."—  7.  A  perverting,  vitiating,  or  deprav- 
ing influence;  more  specifically,  bribery. 


ng.  Dram.  In,  I.  Ills. 

cornunptlont,  »T  "[ME.  rorrsrs^c.ot.a,  an  erro-  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Act.  a  MHl- 
ncous  form  of  arrruplum,  after  corrump.]   Cor-   i*h  statute  of  isss  im  and  4;  Vkt..  c  ii)  Intended  to  *e 

cure  the  purity  of  elerlions  la  Parliament, 

corrupter  (ko-rup'ter),  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  corrupts.    Also  written  corruptor. 


rrupt 


eleoientes  alle  sal  be  dene 
Of  all*  corruuipcumH*  that  wc  here  a*. 

Ilampotr,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  tS!,2. 

corrupt  (ko-rupt'),  r.  [<  ME  corruptee,  corup- 
ten,  Ch.  corruptus,  conruptus,  pp.  of  eorrumi>err, 
dmrumjiere,  destroy,  ruin,  injure,  spoil,  corrupt, 
brilw,  <  com-,  together,  +  rumpere,  break  in 
pieces:  see  rupture.  Cf.  eorntmp.]  I.  fraai,. 
It.  To  injure;  mar;  spoil;  destroy. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  ujion  earth,  where 
moth  atnl  rust  ilnth  evrrvpt.  Miit,  vt.  lit. 

3.  To  vitiate  physically ;  render  unsound  ;  taint 
or  contaminate  as  with  disease;  decompose: 
as,  to  corrupt  the  blood. 

some  there  were  that  died  presently  after  they  gttt 
ashore,  it  being  c-rtainly  the  ipialily  of  the  plnce  either 
t"  kill,  orcureinili-klv.  si*  the  ii.Mlies  are  im.rv  or  Icmc  rv.r- 
ruptnt,  O.ic.te,!  In  I  'apt.  JuAn  .Vnii'A't  Trlieltavels,  II.  168. 

S,  To  change  from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  or  pu- 
trescent state ;  cause  the  decomposition  of  (an 


t  more  Mian  gf'e^lL,  m  *. 

«»a«fflas 

Moral  iUsays,  III.  40. 
great  enemy  of  fr-c-l.im 


They  knew  tliem  to  I*  the  main  cumjirnrs  at  the  king's 
lhow.  Milton,  Ktkonoli' 


corruptful  (ko-rupt'fnl),  a.    [<  corrupt  +  -ful, 
■ttxed"to  a  verb.']    Tending  to  corrupt ; 
corrupting;  vitiating.  [Rare.] 

rable  hon.ugn  tosuppurt  It*  own 
r  against  all  corruptful  encroach- 


ndepe 


meiits  J.Bailtic 
corruptibility  (ko-rup-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  LI,. 
ci>rrupUbilita(t-)f,  <  h-corrupUliilif,  corruptible: 
see  corruptible.]  The  capability  of  living  cor- 
rupted, in  any  sense  of  the  won! ; 


Corrwyfion  in  elections  Is  the 

J.  Adams. 

Cirrruption  csscntiallv  consists  ...  in  dUtrtlHltintf  the 
•Pl'dntmenu  and  favours  of  the  State  otherwl**  than 
with  a  sole  regard  to  merit  and  rapacity. 

W.  IL  (Ircy.  Misc.  Essays,  3d  ser  ,  p.  4! 

8.  In  late,  taint ;  impurity  or  defect  (of  herit- 
able blood)  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  attain- 
der of  treason  or  felony,  by  which  a  person  is 
disabled  from  inheriting  lands  from  an  ancestor, 
and  can  neither  retain  those  in  his  posseasion 
nor  transmit  them  by  descent  to  his  heirs.  This 
|«-naltv.  along  with  attainder  Itself,  has  lieen  aliollsherf  In 
On-lit  tlrltsln,  and  never  existed  In  the  l  ulled  States, 


.  has  a  tendency 
I.-SS.-U  o,mii<iWifg  fturt-e,  Independence  nf  I 

corruptible  (ko-rup'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  corruptible 
=  Pr.  f>p.  corruptible  =  l'g.  complied  —  It.  ror- 
r» .'  u  i  '■!'-,  on-ruttibtlr,  <  LL.  ettmptibilu,  conrup- 


i  it  ut  rin 

L  he  abolished  by  act 

n 


■f  hlooil  .  .  .  may, 
nf  I'arlianM'nt. 
I  :eu  i  Hsrper.  Inull 
atrruptitm  of  hloiMt. 

Cssssf.  IT.  S.,  Hi.  X 
,-4 
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cormptionist 

OOrroptioniBt  (kcc-rup'shon-ist),  n.    [<  i 
lion  +  -iff.]    1.  A  defender  of  corruption  or 
wickedness.    Sydney  SmitX. —  2.  One  who  en- 
gage* in  bribery  and  other  corrupt  practices. 
The  Invention  unl  rapid  illffuskin  of  the  word  i 


timirt*  as  a  designation  for  mm  who  uk«  bribes,  or  nip 
|»rt  those  who  take  them,  U  a  sign  of  the  time*  worth 
noting.  Tht  Xstion,  I  V.  S41  (1MB). 

Thee*  silent  men  [who  •ubtnlt  to  party  Influence)  are  to. 
r  the  u  iint  enemies  or  the  Republic.   They  make  It  safe 
They  render  It  practically  Impossible  i...,v.  r. 

X.  A.  Arc,  I  XJCIIL  SI7. 


corruptive  (ko-rup'tiv),  a.  [=  P.  eompHf  m 
Pr.  corrupUu  n  Hi).  Pg.  comiptico  =  It.  corrot- 
tico,  rorruttico,  <  LL.  computus,  <  L.  corruptus, 
tip.  of  orMTitni/KTc,  corrupt :  see  wrrn/if,  r.J 
Having  the  power  of  corrupting,  tainting,  de- 
praving, or  vitiating. 

It  ahouli!  Ik  endued  with  .  .  .  some  erwrwiifliw  nnaHHT 
tutu,  Worki  of  Creation. 

..  (ko-rupt'les),  a.     (<  corrupt  + 
Not  susceptible  of  corruption  or  decay. 

AU  around 

The  borders  wltn  tormptUn  myrrh  ar*  crowned. 

Dryden,  Ur.  of  Uviit'l  Metamorph..  XT. 

comiptly  (ko-rupt'li),  orfr.     1.  In  a  corrupt 
manner;  with  corruption;  viciotuly;  wickedly; 
dishonorably. 
We  have  dealt  very  eomiptty  against  tiicc.     Sell,  t.  7. 

11.  that  estates,  degrees,  ami  ofllce*, 
Were  not  dcrir  d  eorr»;>rJy .' 

Shot.,  M.  of  V.,  U.  V. 

S.  In  law,  with  the  intent  of  gaining  some  ad- 
vantage inconsistent  with  official  or  sworn  duty, 
or  the  legal  rights  of  others,  by  bribery  or  other 
enrrupt  mean*. 

corruptness  (ko-rupt'nes),  it.  1.  The  state  of 
being  corrupt ;  putrid  state ;  corruption. — 2.  A 
state  of  moral  impurity :  us,  the  corruptness  of  a 
judge.— 3.  A  vitiated  state ;  debasement;  im- 
purity :  as,  the  corruptnrss  of  lunguage. 

:'rea),  n.    [<  corrupter  + 


8.  The  complete  armor  of  a  pikeman, 
eer,  etc.,  consisting  of  breast  and 
back,  gauntlets  and  taaseta,  with 
a  morion  or  open  headpiece. 
—4,  In  xol. :  (o)  In  cnlom.,  the 
thorax  of  an  insect;  that  part  to 
which  the  wings  and  legs  are 
attached,  in 


usually  to  called  U  Uic 
ing  only  the  Brat  pair  a 
I v  surpassing  the  other 
the  thorn*  In  ctbrrjt. 


thorax,  hear* 
et.  and  grrat- 


Coetsll  lSr*mlff<*rJO>l  *"« 
!  From  Report  of  V.  s.  Kh»  C«m» 

eorrac,  found  in  Tatary  and  India,  it  u  grcgari- 
oua,  prowls  by  day,  liurrowa,  "and  Urea  on  birds  and  eggs.  It 


^^aJe^o': 


COTS1!,  ". 

cors'-H,  «. 
corset,  m. 
corsac 


A  Middle  English  form  of  curse1. 
A  Middle  English  form  of  corse*. 
An  obsolete  form  of  courwt. 
See  oorsak. 

corsage  (kor-sazh'),  m.  [<  F.  corsage,  bust, 
trunk,  body,  <  OF.  cor*,  body :  see  corset,  ror- 
set,  corpse.]  If  (kcVaij).  The  body.— 2.  The 
body  or  waist  of  a  woman's  dress;  a  bodiee: 
as,  a  corsage  of  velvet. 
A  drawing  of  a  rorsoov  or  bodice  In  pale  green  allk. 

Fortnightly  Rtr.,  N.       XLII.  2Si 

corsaintt,  n.  (ME.,  also  corseint,  -sant,  -mi unl. 
<  OF.  ears  saint,  <  L.  (ML. )  corpus  sanctum,  holy 
body,  or  corpus  soiled,  body  of  a  saint:  see 
corjiosaHt.]  A  holy  body  or  person ;  a  saint. 
Chaucer. 

In  especial!  of  the  Idesnedcvrsevnf  and  holy  Virgyneaud 
Uarllr  Seym  Kateryu,  Kiifflith  UiUt  (K.  E.  T.  s.  i,  p.  1* 

corsair  (kdr'afir),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cor- 
sarit;  after  8p.  Pg. ;  <  F.  corsturr?,  <  Pr.  rrrrsriri 
=  Hp.  Pg.  rorsuHo  =  It.  eorsaro  (>  Turk,  qur- 
tan),  a  corsair,  <  Pr.  corsa  =  Sp.  Pg.  corso  =  It. 
corsa,  a  course,  cruise,  m  F.  course,  >  E.  course, 
q.  v.  Cf.  eoBrscrl.]  1.  One  who  cruises  or 
scours  tlie  ocean  with  an  armed  veiwel,  without 
a  commission  from  any  sovereign  or  state,  seiz- 
ing and  plundering  merchant  vessels,  or  mak- 
ing booty  on  land ;  a  pirate ;  a  freebooter. 

He  left  a  «.r«n'r'< 
Linked  with  one  vl 

/ryron,  The  Tumlr,  III.  ?t. 

2.  A  piratical  vessel ;  sometimes,  a  privateer. 

There  arc  many  r?omiin>*ar  I'yratu  whUh  (roc  eooralng 
alonuHt  that  coast,  roblMnjr  and  vpoillnir. 

HaUU!n  .  Vvy«!rn.  IL  217. 
Harliary  eorwi.V.  InteaUd  the  coa.t  of  the  Mwllterra^n, 

ufr. 


Cortek  I  I  '».'/*]  eartmc}. 

reaemhles  and  U  a  near  relative  of  the  little  kit  or  iwtft 
tot  of  North  America,  I'm//**  refw.  Alao  called  rufir*. 
corse1  (k6rs).  ».  [<  ME.  cors,  a  body,  esp.  a 
dead  body.  <  OF.  rors  =  I'r.  <v»r<r,-  parallel  to 
the  full  form,  rorpw,  <  ME.  c«r;«>,  <  OF.  corps: 
see  corpse.']  If.  The  living  oody  or  iHxilly 
frame  of  an  animal,  especially  and  usually  of 
a  human  being;  the  person. 

Be  war,  as  derv  ac  ye  haue  youre  owne  corae  and  yoore 
iKwnmro  and  »Uo  the  hmiotir  of  two  kyngea,  tliut  ye  iro 
not  oute  Ui  UUIIe  agclu  hem,  ftwrjie  tholdii  hall.,  to  grele 


(6)  In  icAfa., 
of  scales,  larger 
than  the  rest,  develnped  behind 
the  head  and  about  tlie  pectoral 
fins  of  certain  scombroid  Ashes, 
as  in  the  tunnies,  albicores, 
bonitoe,  and  frigate-mackerels, 
(r)  In  noiirA.,  a  ridge  in  the  hinge 
of  bivalves  with  an  external 
ligament,  with  which  the  liga- 
ment is  connected.  [Rare.] 
corselet,  corslet  (k6r»'let),  r.  t. 

[<  corselet,  corslet,  «.]  To  encir- 
cle with  or  as  with  a  corselet. 
[Bare.] 

Her  arum, 
Able  to  lock  Jove  from  a  •yiKHl,  >hall, 
Hr  warranting  moonlight,  eorsM  tliee. 
FletcKrr  (and  aNorAery,  Two  Nohlc  Klnuueil,  I.  1. 

corsemontf,  n.   See  evrsement. 
corse- present!  (kfirs'pres'gnO. «.  A  mortuary 
or  recompense  formerly  paid  at  the  interment 
of  a  dead  Imdy.   It  uiually  eoruittexl  of  the  beet  brast 
lielonidnjr  to  the  deceased,  and  was  condiK-Unl  airing  with 
"  iirewnled  to  the  prleat. 


Conalec  iilef.  3I. 
CnrMJOirtf  of  b>KK 
•Jbl  IpTCIU.  1*11  K>«e 
Of  UUMtV,  I.  HltJ  Blii- 

rlua.M.  7hrir4unt- 
lets  mrt  at  Learner. — 
at  unui  c* 


la  -jthcr  time*, 
ml*  llioiwand. 


i(E.  E.  T.  S.),  II.  an*, 
for  he  waa  utroog.  and  of  to  nilulitle  eoraf, 
.U  ever  wielded  ipcare  In  warlike  hand. 

Speruer,  f.  (L,  I.  III.  41 

2.  A  dead  body,  especially  and  usually  of  a 
human  being;  a  corpse.  [Now  archaic  or  po- 
etical.] 

The  lien*  .  .  .  warnyn  the  ltrethren  and  nbtren  Ui  come 
to  the  dertee  anil  gon  with  the  Cwm  to  the  klrke. 

mnJM  Odd,  ( i  E.  T.  ».),  p.  ««. 
Ami  a*  the  soldiers  l«ire  dead  Unties  hy 
He  call  d  them  unuught  knaves,  unmannerl}. 
To  bring  a  slovenly  luihiuidsome  coe»« 
Betwlit  the  wind  and  bis  nobility. 

■tflfc,  1  Hen.  IV.,  L  i 
Tsil  not  tliose  souls  that  fled  In  pain 
Which  to  their  evrsrs  came  again. 

CaUridrre,  Ancient  Mariner,  v. 
A  melancholy  group  collected  11  bout  his  corse,  on  the 
hkiody  height  of  AtUihaccli.  /reinrr,  Granaiia,  p.  70L 

3t.  The  body  or  main  part,  as  the  hull  of  a  ship 
or  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree  or  vine. 

\  at  be  saitlie,  the  cors  |of  a  vtnel  I  delve  In  gmnnde, 
rootes  wol  slKiunde  ami  all  cotifonnde. 

;'nioi,/,o..  Hiubondrie  (E.  E.  T.  s.x,  p.  rs. 
Ami  all  they  thought  none  other  lint  that  the  im  of  the 
galye  slinlde  in  lykewyse  hauc  fallen  Ui  the  nik  at  the  next 
siirgei  of  the  see.  arid  so  haue  ben  loste. 

Sir  tt.  <.'«v(r*iirdc,  rylgrymage,  p.  76. 

4t.  Same  as  corset,  1. —  0.  A  plaited  or  woven 
silk  ribbon  used  for  vestments,  if.  E.  C.  WaU 
rott. 

corse2?,  f.    A  Middle  English  form  of  f«r«i. 

COrse^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  coirriwl. 

C0rse4t,  t.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  corce,  core, 
cixise,  <  corscr,  c»ur.*rr,  a  horse-dealer,  a  trader : 
see  roirrwri.]    To  trade ;  tniffie.  Uulchinson. 

Cor.  sec.    An  abbreviation  of  corresponding  wr> 


The  Payment  of  Mortuaries  Is  of  great  Antlqultv:  It 
was  aiitimtly  d.uio  by  t<  ailing  or  driving  a  Horse  or  t  ow, 
Ac  he.cre  the  Corps  of  the  Isnrvsml  at  his  Funeral.  It 
waa  coiueileretl  as  a  Gilt  left  by  a  Man  at  111*  tbatti.  by 
Way  of  hV.wut.eiir*  for  all  Failures  In  the  Payment  of 
Tithes  and  nidations,  and  called  a  Oree  nreseret. 

Hcurw  e  P,v,  Antiv,  (1777),  p.  ». 

corseriet,  ».    [ME.,  <  corscr,  courser,  a  trader: 
corse*,  courser*.]  Trading; 


Nearly 
Ihjnklrk  t.. 


O'er  the  >lark  sea  I  Sew 
\*  Ith  the  marandcrs. 

lA,na/<Uuit,  Skeleton  In  Armor. 
wmirt  bad  sailed,  during  tlie  war,  from 
■  prey  upon  English  aini  Usitcli  commerce. 

Lrrkp,  Eng.  in  tsth  l  ent.,  I. 

3.  A  scorptenoid  iiBh,  Scbastichthi 
with  smooth  cranial  ridges, 
scales,  and  pale  blotches  Kiirroumleil  by  pur- 
plish shades  on  the  sides,    it  u  ,iM>„t  i  >  imlua 

Inhabiting  rather  deep  water  along  the  rulir.*uUii  imul 
See  cut  in  next  column, 
corsak,  corsac  (kor'sak).  n.    [Native  name.] 
A  species  of  fox  of  a  yellowish  color,  Vulpe* 


corselntt,  «.   Si-e  corsainl. 

corselet,  corslet  (kArs'let),  n.  [=  It.  corsalct to 
=  Sp.  corsetetc  =  Pg.  corsolrte,  <  F.  corselet,  a 
corselet,  dim.  of  OF.  cors.  body:  see  corse*, 
corpse,  anil  cf.  corset ,  J  1 .  Armor  for  the  body, 
in  use  after  the  )H-rfectingof  plate-armor ;  spe- 
cifically, in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  ' 
and  back-pieces  taken  together. 


It  semrth.  that  alio  dujlie:  In  this  muter  Is  cursed  corse 
rie  otsjnnonle,  jevynge  the  sjgne  of  holy  orilrts  for  lein 
pcral  dril.        B  ycVl/ Select \V.wk.  <ed.  Anxd.^  III.  SO 

sosqne  (k6r^>e«k').  •<■  [=  F.  eorscstjuc,  < 
rorscsryi,  <  C,orirt'c<i<Ia.  Corsica,  also  f.'t>r»is,  F. 
Corse),  because  the  weapon  was  used  ill  that 
island.  See  .Corsienu.]  An  old  weapon  like  a 
spear,  having  on  each  side  of  the  central  blade 
anothercurved  oue,  the  t  wo  curved  blades  form- 
ing together  a  crescent  with  the  sharp  edge  on 
the  concave  side.  Sometimes,  however,  these 
blades  hail  a  secondary  or  outward"  curve  sharp- 
ened on  both  sides. 

corset  (kdr'set),  ».  [<  ME.  corsets,  corsctte  (def. 
1),  <  OF.  oonrrf  (>  It.  corsetto,  ML.  eorsetus),  a 
close-fitting  garment  (def.  1),  F.  corset  (def.  3), 
dim.  of  cors,  body:  sec  corse l,  corpse,  and  cf. 
corselet.  Cf.  bodice,  of  similar  origin,]  If.  In 
the  middle  agea,  a  ole*e-fltting  body-garment. 
The  term  seems  to  have  been  always  applled'to  a  ganiwnt 
having  skirts  and  sleeves,  lint  may  have  been  used  for  the 
uimer  jiart,  or  what  might  be  called  toe  bodies  of  such 
garments.    In  thU  sense  also  encsr. 

2t.  A  similar  garment  stuffed  and  quilted  to 
form  a  garment  of  fence ;  a  piece  o" 
similar  to  the  gauibeson.  worn  by  crost 
and  foot-soldiers  about  I47S. — 3.  A 
close-fitting  body  or  waist,  usually  made  ol 
quilted  satin  jean,  stiffened  bv  strips  of  steel 
or  whalebone,  and  so  designeii  as  to  admit  of 
tightening  by  lacing,  worn  chiefly  by  women 
to  give  shape  and  support  to  the  figure ;  stavs. 
Often  in  plural,  corset*. 
COnet  (kftr' set),  f.  f.  [<  cnriwf,  «.]  To  inclose 
in  a  corset. 

corBOyt  (kdr'si),  «.   An  obsolete  form  of  corsirr. 

Corslcan  (k6r'si-kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Corsica  (L. 
f  orsiVw.  also  Corsis,  >  It.  Corsica,  F.  Corse)  + 
wis.]  L  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Crrrsica.  an 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  north  of  Sanlinia 
(formerly  dependent  on  different  states  of 
Italy,  but.  belonging  t"  France  since  17<KI,  and 
now  one  of  its  departments),  or  to  its  inhabi- 


arnnir, 
mwtnen 


iMI  So 


\chthus  rosaet  t 
moderate-sizi 


del  euhh-  thy  hand,  and  *peed  thy  wenp 
'Dial  thou  return  triuniphunt  of  tfiy  Fo 
flnlil.  take  my  fW»f>f.  anil  my  Helm,  snii  Laiiuce, 
Ainl  to  the  Hesv'ris  thy  happy  I'rowes  udaimcc. 
A'jifwwfec,  IT.  of  llu  Martas'n  Weeks,  II.,  Tlie  " 
The  Strings  of  which  I  Hcsirt.it,  In  llsttle.  Heat, 
Against  their  very  <V.rW.  f«  l„  nt  Prior,  Alma,  I 

2.  The  breastplate  taken  by  itself. 

The  nvrrfrt  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 
Was  ohm  the  wild  her,  golden  vest. 

J,  r  ttrrtr,  t'uiprit  r«y.  st.  ay 


II  ».  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cor- 
sica ;  siH-cifliMilly,  a  member  of  the  indigenous 
raceof  Corsica,  of  Italian  affinity. — 2.  Thediii- 
lect  of  the  Italian  language  simjcen  by  Corsicans. 

corsito  (kor'sit),  ».  [<  F.  C.rrsr,  Corsi.  a,  + 
-ife'2.1  A  name  given  by  Zirkel  to  rocks  coie 
poseil  ••ssentislly  of  nnorthitc  and  hornblende. 
The  name  whs  taken  from  a  typical  occurrence  of  roi'k^  ,if 
this  class  on  the  Island  of  t  onka.  It  has  never  come 
inb<  uciienil  tuc, 

corslvet  (kor'siv),  «.  and  s.  [A  contraction  of 
■wreM-irc]    I.  o.  Corrosive. 
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conlve 

■lr  Madness  (lullcngrth  a  atottt 
core ;  Thy  Hand  muat  do  the  Deed. 

J.  Bttmtmmt,  Psyche,  If.  xtL 

II,  ,•    A  corrosive. 

That  same  Litter  corner,  which  did  eat 
Her  tender  bean.        Spmtr,  V.  Q.,  IV.  lx.  14. 
From  commonwealth!  awl  citiea-1  will  deaccnd  to  fam. 
Ilea,  which  have  aa  many  cortices  and  molestations,  an 
i,  aa  the  real. 
Bvrlim,  AnaU  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  cV 

.  ».  ami  r.  8*>e  eortelet. 
It  (kors'ned),  n.  [Also  corsnad;  repr. 
AS.  eorsnSd,  a  term  used  in  the  laws  (see  def. ) ; 
<  ror-f  b&se  of  wren,  pp.  of  crdsan,  choose  (see 
choose),  +  snwd,  a  bit,  a  piece  cut  off,  <  #«i"<i<i» 
(=  G.  KhnrkUm),  cut.  E.iuiv.  to  OFrie*.  kor- 
Mfo,  <  *<>r-  (=  tor-,  above)  +  6<to  =  E.  IWfl.] 
In  Ani;uj-Siuun  late,  the  morsel  of  choosing  or 
selection,  being  a  piece  of  bread  consecrated 
by  exorcism  and  caused  to  bo  swallowed  by  a 
suspected  person  as  a  trial  ot  his  innocence. 
11  the  accused  waa  trinity,  it  waa  supposed  that  the  bread 
wuuld.  In  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  Ui«  exorcism,  pro- 
duce c-otiviilaUirxi  and  |«leneaa,  and  find  no  passage;  it 
he  waa  Innocent,  it  would  cause  no  harm, 
corsay  (kdr'si),  a.  Corrupt.  IHtngli*on. 
cortanat,  ».  Sep  eourtant. 
cortege  (kor-taxh'),  B,  [F.,  <  It.  eorteggio,  a 
train,  retinue,  <  corte,  a  court:  sec  court,  ».] 
A  train  of  attendants;  a  company  of  followers; 
a  procession. 

attended  by  a  brilliant  cwtV?r 
rnunJt,  Herd,  and  laa.,  I  S. 

Cortes  (kdr'tes),  n.  pi.  [Hp.  and  Pg.,  pi.  of 
rorfc,  court:  sen  court,  «.]  1.  The  natioiuil 
assembly  or  legislature  of  Spain,  consisting  of 
a  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies.  The  senate  i» 
computed  of  not  over  .100  racmliera,  one  half  prince*  of  the 
blood,  grander*,  and  certain cx-otllciDamt  nominated  mem- 
ber*.  ami  one  half  elected.  The  chnmlier  of  deputies  U 
o  imposed,  of  members  in  the  proimrtloll  of  one  for  every 
Kumo  inhabitants,  elected  for  5  yean, 
2.  The  parliament  or  legislature  of  Portugal, 
consisting  of  an  upper  house  of  hereditary,  life, 
and  elective  peers,  and  a  lower  house  of  1  HI 
deputies  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years, 
cortex  (k6r'teks>,  n. ;  pi.  ortiers  (-ti-sez).  [L. : 
see  o»rk:\  1.  In  Ixtt. :  (a)  Bark,  as  of  a  tree 
See  bark*.  (b)  In  Chara  and  some  algte,  a  cov- 
ering of  tubular  or  other  cells  inclosing  the  axis ; 
in  lichens,  the  cortical  layer  (which  sec,  under 
cortical).—  2.  Specifically,  in  med.,  Peruvian 
bark. — 3.  lu  anal,  and  .-o»7.,  some  part  or 
i  likened  to  bark  or  rind ;  cortical  sub- 
S :  as,  the  cortti  of  the  brain,  specifically— 
(i<)  A  thin,  rteahy  expansion  of  cirno*are  upon  the  aelrro- 
lame  of  a  polyp.  (/•)  The  exterior  investment  of  a  spi  iui  e. 
See  the  extract. 
In  the  higher  fi 


Henry  and  Isabella,  each  attend e 
of  cBTatlera  and  noblea. 
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onto.]  If.  A  family  of  corals  inhabiting  a  fixed, 
branching  polypary,  whose  fleshy  substance  U 
spread  like  the  branch  of  a  tree  over  a  central 
solid,  calcareous,  or  corneous  axis ;  the  barked 
corals.  It  Includes  the  potypa  forming  the  red  coral 
of  commerce,  much  used  for  necklaces,  etc.  The  apeciea 
propagate  by  buda  and  eggs.  Otllerwlae  called  A  tcyonarut 
or  tejervbanc  Zoantkaria.   See  cut  under  Cnr<Utijt*n4. 

2.  A  higher  grade  of  Protozoa  in  Lankester's 
classification,  bs  the  Gregariua  and  Infusoria. 
It  b  divided  into  five  classes :  (1)  /..wostoiwa  (Ore-Mnnor). 
(S>  Sucfona  {Acin*t*Y  ay  CtfuuVs  (dilate  f.i/WxVs).  («) 
Flwrllota  (Hagellutc  fix/uso™),  and  (5)  /Vofc  " 
«iw>»).  The  term  U  little  used,  and  the 
plied  la  taMom  followed. 

3.  A  division  of  the  Porifera  or  sponges,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Thctya. 

corticate,  corticated  (kor'ti-kat,  -k*-t«d),  a. 
[<  L.  ntrticattu,  pp.  adj.,  covered  with  bark.  < 
oyrtex  (rorttc),  bark :  see  f«rfor.ct»i.and-atr ».] 

1 .  listing  a  cortex ;  coated  with  bark  or  a  bark- 
like covering;  having  a  rind,  as  an  orange. — 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Cortirala. 

By  far  the  moat  common  sponge  in  the  chalk-mud  Is  the 
pretty  little  hcmUnhcrieal  a/rlteau  farm,  Tialphnuia  ngari 
clformla      -Sir  C.  »'.  fAowaon,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  157. 

Filaments  .  .  .  occasionally  corficareif. 

VarUnt,  Marine  Abra>,  p.  70. 

corticating  (kilr'ti-ka-tliig),  a.    [As  mrtieale 

+  ^ng'*.]   Constituting  or  serving  as  a  cortex, 

l>ark,  rind,  or  outer  covering, 
cortication  ( kAr-ti-ka'shon ),  n.  [As  corticate  + 

-»"».]    The  formation  of  a  cortex, 
cortices,  «.    Plural  of  cortex. 
corticic  (kor-tis'ik),  a.    [<  L.  cortex  (eortic), 

bark,  cork.  +  -ic]   Derived  from  or  relating 

to  cork. 

cortlcifer  (kor-tis'i-fer),  n.  [=  F.  enrticifere, 
<  L.  corlrx  (eortic),  bark,  +  Jem  =  E.  bear1.] 
One  of  the  Corticata ;  a  barked  coral. 

corticiferoos  (kdr-ti-aif 'e-rus).  a.  [As  cortici- 
fcr  4-  -on*.]  Producing  bark  or  something 
uiialogou*  Uj  bark. 

corticfironn  (k6r-tis'i-form),  a.    [=  F.  cortici- 
cortcx  (eortic-),  bark,  +  forma, 


corns  cation 

The  eerfuV  in  front  of  the  church  contains  several  fres- 
coes.       C.  K.  Aorfea,  Tratel  and  Study  la  Italy,  p.  11 

2.  Any  area,  court,  or  courtyard. 
Cortina  (k6r-ti'n|),  a.;  pi.  cirtiuir  i-nu).  (NL. 
use  of  LL.  eiorfisa,  a  curtain :  «ee  curias  a.  J  In 
hynienotnycetous  fungi,  a  marginal  veil  rup- 
tured at  its  connection  with  the  - 
hanging  from  the  pilens  as  a 
brane.    Also  called  curtain. 
cortinarious  (kor-ti-na'rl-us),  a.   [<  NL.  corti- 
Nanus,  <  rortina,  rj.  v.]  Same  aa  oortinate. 
Oortiuarina  (kdr-ti-ua  ri-us),  a.  [NL.,<  corffna.- 
see  cortinartotu.']    A  large  genus  of  terrestrial 
hvmenomyeetoua  fungi,  of  the  family  ^arictrri, 


versal  veil  consisting  of  cobwel>Uko  threads.  In 
general  appearance  the  species  resemble  those 
of  Agarieu*,  \t>  which  they  are  closely  allied, 
cortinate  (kAr'ti-nat),  a.    [<  NL.  oorfinaftui,  < 
corfiifa,  q.  v.]    In  bot..  provided  with  or  per- 
taining to  a  cortlna.    Also  ©orWaarioiuj. 
COttlnet,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  curfaia, 
cortinic  (kflr-tin'ik),  a.    [Contr.  of  corticinic, 
q.  v.J    Same  as  sWaaMst 

Gorton  (F.  pron.  kor-t6h')i  »•  A  red  wine  of 
Burgundv,  grown  lu  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood  of  Beaune,  department  of  Cote-dXlr. 
Cortnsa  (k6r-tii's&),  ».  [NL,  after  Corttui,  an 
Italian  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Primulace<r,  con- 
taining a  single  speeies,  ('.  Mathioli  (bear's-ear 
sanicle),  found  in  the  alpine  districts  of  the  old 
world.  It  It  a  low,  Ifciwcrtiaj,  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
'   lowers  of  a  fine  red  color,  re- 


L. 


bape.]  Kescmblitiff  bark, 
rticiid  (kor-tis'i-id),  n. 


of  the 


arise  as 

rather  as  < 


is  i  if  Syciuis  the  radial  tubes  no  lower 
rowths  of  tbc  whole  sponge-wall,  but 
ttis  of  the  endodertn  Into  tbe  nsesodemi. 


which,  together  with  the  ectoderm,  exhibits  an  Indepen- 
dent growth  of  lu  own  •  anil  this  n-sulu  tn  tb>t  foruuttlon 
of  a  thick  Investment,  known  as  the  corfer. 

Emyr.  ttril..  XXIL  iU. 

Cortex  of  ths  brain,  the  layer  of  gruy  matter  int eatitu; 
must  of  tbe  surface  of  tbe  brain  and  dipping  down  Into  thr 
sulci  between  the  trri.  fr/um,  —  Cortex  of  the  kid- 
ney, tbe  outer,  Investing,  or  oirti. 
the  medullary  substance  of  the 
Iwjnwjfc 


Pertaining  to  or  dis- 
au  Italian  sci- 


Cortlan 
Corttan  tunnel 


corthalt  (kAr'thal),  ». 
Oortian  (kor'ti-an),  a. 

covered  byBuonaventi 

entist  (l"&-lS13).    Cortlan  f.nera 

fi.  undeT  jwbe r.  -  Cortlan  arcan.  See  e^a 
rods.    *ec  nsfs  uf  Cvrfi,  uiiiler  rorf, 
Sec  rnnuef  qfCtfti,  under  ftuinW. 

cortical  (kdr'ti-kal),  a.  [=  F.  cortical  =  Rp. 
Pg.  critical  =  It.  cortical?,  <  NL.  rx»rfi«i/«,  < 
L.  cwrfeu-  (eortic-),  bark,  rind :  see  cortex,  cork; 
and  -<if.  |  Belonging  to  or  consisting  of  bark  or 
rind;  resembling  bark  or  rind;  heuce,  exter- 
nal; belonging  to  the  external  covering:  in 
asrtf.,  specifically  applied  to  several  envelop- 
ing or  investing  parts,  in  distinction  from  mc- 
dullaru  t  as,  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain 
or  kidney.  See  corfn.  -  Cortical  epilepsy.  *rc 
r/rtor/oy.  —  Cortical  layer,  in  licbens.  n  multiple  layer 
of  i-t-lls  fi>miiiig  s  fulte  t.«aremhyuia  at  Uie  surface  of  ihe 

II  ill'IV  in."  -I  Ig   I  l-r,.|.-  -t,(;4  III.-  1.  ,.  -'n;,-t  ,- 

within.  In  lni  UodUl  fmndow  Ikiieim  time  is  an  upper 
and  n  lower  i-orural  later  In  souse  fun«l  n  denser  and 
firmer  tissue  al  tbe  surface  ih  so  ralb-d.  Tlw  latter  is  al»o 
called  the  pcUiete  or  en(is._  Cortical  paralysis,  psraly- 
•I.  ill  -t.  i  I.-.I-HI  ..f  tb..  ,  i  it.  ,  ..(  f„  .i  in  Cortical 
Sheath,  lu  .i  phrwe  applkil  lis  Niig.ll  to  the  wti.ilr 
<if  the  iirmisr*  Isut -buihllea.  See  W I. —  Cortical  enb- 
stiince..!  i  i  ll'  iin.i  tuiii-rlhilor  siiimals,  ectoplnsm  ;  imter 
rell-wlataiH'v :  the  thicker.  Umgher.  ami  leas  granular 
the  exterior  of  a  cell,  as  iiutliignbli.  d 
ry  suasfiiMes.  The  fornsatlnn  ot  cortli-sl 
In  the  > .rgunixution  ul  protoaoai^, 
l.-ncy  slid  a  more  definite  or  iie.n- 


formc.  < 
alt 
corti 

fntuilv  ("orticiitUv, 

Oorticiide  (k6r-ti-td'i^le),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cor- 
ticivm,  2,  +  n'tlVr.]  A  familv  of  sponges,  of  the 
order  Chomlro*ponoi<v>  typified  by  the  genus 
t'orticium. 

corticine  (kflr'ti^tiu),  «.  [<  F.  corttdue  =  Sp. 
If.  corticitia,  <  NL.  corfiWaa,  <  L.  cortex  (eortic-), 
bark :  see  mrfcj-,  cork;  and  -t'sa,  -<ne2.]  An  al- 
kaloid obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  Pojmlwi 
trtmuUi. 

corticinic  (k6r-ti-ain'ik),  a.  [<  L.  cortex  (eor- 
tic-), bark,  cork,  +  -in*  +  -»<•.]  Relating  to  or 
derived  from  bark.  Also  cw«»i'<v  Corticinic 
add, an  acid  <<'iuUioO«)  existing  in  cork  and  extracted 
fnwn  it  by  alctdvoC 

Corticium  (k6r-tish'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cortex 
(eortic-),  bark:  see  cortrx,  cork.]  1.  A  large 
genus  of  hymenoiuyeetous  fungi,  of  the  family 
.-lurK'u/ariNi',  having  an  even,  fleshy  hymenium, 
which  collapses  when  dry.  The  species  grow 
on  dead  wood. — St.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
familv  t'orticiitla;  having  candelabra,  and  hav- 
ing the  spicules  simply  scattered  through  tbe 
mesoderm,  not  forming  a  continuous  skeleton. 
V.  candelabrum  is  an  example.  Oscar  Schmidt . 
lB6i. 

corti  cole  (k6r'ti-kol),  a.  [<  L.  cortex  (eortic-). 
hark,  +  tyderr,  Inhabit]  Growing  on  bark; 
eorticoloiis. 

Willi  respect  b»  rort \ct4f  Ili-hrns,  some  prefer  the  rugged 
bark  of  old  trt**(e.  g.,  Kaniollna,  Parmclla,  Htlctel)amt 
others  the  smooth  Imrk  ot  young  trees  and  shrsthsta.  (t., 
t.ratihldei  and  some  Ieddea(X       A'llcye.  brit..  XIV.  WL 


[As  corticole 
[As  corticole  + 


prot.ipUsiu  u|mii 
fn>ni  tike  iiudtill< 
sulwtanre  is  tin  H.1 
giving  tljem  ne.re 

dwnlstent  shape 
orticata  (ker-ti-ka'ta),  H.jtl.    [NIj.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  corticntii.1,  covered  with  liark:  see  Cwrfi- 


cortlcoline  (knr-tik'iVlin),  a. 

-inci.]    Same  aa  coriicolous. 
COrticolous  (kor-tik'6-lus),  a. 

-on*.]    Growing  on  \iark:  app 

fungi,  etc. 

corticose,  corticoua  (lcor'ti-k6s,  -Iras),  a.  [< 
L.  forfiowttji.  barky.  <  cortrx  (eortic-),  bark:  see 
cortex,  cork.]  I.  Barky:  resembling  bark  in 
structure,  as  the  hurd  |m»1  of  t'wmia  Fit/tula. — 
2.  Having  a  cortex;  corticate  or  cortieiferou*. 
cortile  (kSr-te'le),  s.  [It.,<  curie,  court :  see 
court,  n.,  ami  curtilage.}  1.  In  arch.,  a  small 
court  inclosed  bv  the  divisions  or  appurte- 
nunees  of  a  builiting.  Tlie  cortil. 
timt  u.ljorul  I.,  curly  diarrhea  or  t*»l!i<* 
of  a  aiiuare  form 
Kllished 


cortnaal  Ikdr-tu'aal),  a.  [<  GtrfHM  +  -al.]  In 
but.,  relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
characters  of,  the  genus  Vortumt. 
cornmt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  guoruui. 
corundophilite  (ko-run-dof i-lit).  n.  [<  NL. 
corundum,  q.  v.,  +  Gr,  f*t>bir,  loving,  +  -Ifr^.] 
A  Ktiecies  or  chlorite  oecurriug  with  corundum 
at  Chester  in  Massachusetts. 
COrnndtun  ( ko-run'  dum ),  n.  [NL. ;  formerly  also 
corindon;  <  Hind,  kurand,  cortutdum.]  Alumi- 
na, or  the  oxid  of  the  metal  aluminium,  as  found 
native  in  a  crystalline  state,  it  crystallites  in  the 
rlionihohedral  system,  often  apiwaring  in  tajierfiia  hexag- 
onal pyramids,  ami  also  occurs  nuuelvc  ami  granular.  In 
harilneas  it  is  next  to  the  diamond.  Its  aisadfle  gravity  Is 
als-iit  I.  In  color  it  Is  blue,  red,  yellow,  brown-gray,  mid 
white.  The  traus(iareiit  varlt'tlce  are  prised  as  gems,  the 
blue  being  the  aajifihlre,  tbe  violet  tbe  •  Hb-ntal  amsthyat, 
the  red  the  ruby,  and  tbe  yellow  the  Oriental  topaz,  r.  .ra- 
in- >n  corundum  includes  the  opuqae  varieties  and  those  of 
a  dull,  dark  color.  When  pulverized  it  Is  used  for  grind- 
ing ami  iMilishtrij  other  geint,  stes-1.  etc.  Emery  la  granu- 
lar corundum,  more  or  leas  Impure,  generally  containing 
magnetic  iron.  The  beat  sapphires,  rutiies.  etc.,  come  from 
Hun. is.  In. Us.  China  and  Ceylon ;  common  corundum 
from  irhlna,  the  liials,  New  Jersey.  Pelinsjlvanla,  aiui 
North  and  Smith  Carolina;  exnery.  from  Asia  Minor,  the 
islanils  of  Naxus  and  8um 
ami  als<i  fromtnicster  In  ) 
Mimrinr  sour,  eliawfnut-rpar. 
corondmn-polnt(ko-run'dum-point),  a,  A  den- 
tists' tool,  used  on  the  end  of  a  drill-spindle  for 
grinding  and  abrading  with  emery, 
corundum-tool  ( ko-run 'dtrm-tol),  a.  A  grind- 
ing-tool  made  of  a  block  composed  of  emery,  or 
faced  with  such  a  block.  It  is  used  largely  for 
dressing  the  surface  of  millstones. 
COrUBCant  (ko-rus'kant),  a.  [<  L.  <v>riMcaa(f->g, 
ppr.  of  corawrirf ,  flash  :  see  coruscate.]  Flash- 
ing; coruscating;  lighting  by  flashes.  [Rare.j 

ilia  1  "raises  are  like  those  coruararsf  Ileanrui 
Which  tfuebua  on  high  Rocks  of  Crystal  streams. 

UiiutU,  tetters,  IV.  ilk. 

coruscate  (ko-rus'kat  or  kor'us-kat),  r.  i. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  corwwri fedh ppr.  coruscating.  [<  L.  co- 
rusratus,  pp.  of  eurwacare,  move  quickly,  vibrate, 
flash,  glitter.]  To  emit  vivid  flashes  of  light  ; 
flash ;  lighten  ;  gleam. 

naming  Are  nunc  .  .    rwnasraNny;  .  .  .  than  any  other 
matter.  w*c*««*f,  Art  of  r  1 

-Svn.  SpmrUe,  .SViniiffiife.  etc. 

1  to  lichens,  coruscation  (kor-us-ka'shpn),  «.  [=  F.  cortus- 
cation  —  Pr.  ntrnttcacio  =  Pg.  coruscacMo  m  It. 
rwhurtYLrioMe,  <  LL.  rorawafio^n-),  <  L.  eorvscare, 
pp.  eoruscatns,  flash:  see  coruscate,  r.]  1.  A 
flash  or  gleam  of  light;  a  burst  or  play  of  light, 
as  the  reflection  of  lightning  by  clouds  Of  of 


I  uith 


In  Italy  at  tl 
tins  and  i 


por- 
.11. 
(ten 


,  is  Mori-u-o  Italian. 

rAiKtwju,  B.wk  of  Sjiobs,  xllU. 


2.  Figuratively,  a 
brilliancy. 


Barnn,  Nat  IllaL,  I  lit,. 

cenrjocifiims  of  declining  day. 

.AiAhaiji,  Rambler,  No.  13S. 

snrlus  eaal- 


Tti,.  smoke,  tnnilsli.  and  demoniac  glar 
y  ei'llpse  tlie  pullld  ruruscodorij  of  the  Aurora  Borealia 


f>  Vwincexl,  Rhetoric. 


Digitized  by  Google 


coruscation 

■  Labour  Lnt 


Love  a  Labour  Lrwt  Is  generally  placed  at  the  bottom  Oorvnltnr  I k6r-vul ' 

Be  MX.  There  U,  Indeed,  little  Interest  in  the  fable  JT„  i  t'l  11  )  l  J5, 
there  are  beautiful  oniMtimu  of  liuicy.  """r  i""*  V* 


)  l«  l«-*uflflll  r*»rn*raroow  of  ftuicv. 

Holism,  In  trot  to  Lit.  of  Eorope,  II.  vL  (  as. 
.  1.  See  J*w»,  r. 

I  (korv),  ».  Samo  as  corf. 
COTTfSe  (kdr-va'),  n.  (F.,  <  OF.  mm*,  conrree, 
crovee,  eroer,  croeif,  ctc.,<  ML.  ntfralil,  corrada, 
corada  (also  correia,  etc.,  after  OF.),  corvee, 
orig.  corrogata  (sc.  ourra,  work),  forced  or  com- 
manded labor,  a  field  cultivated  by  such  laW, 
cultivated  land,  fern,  of  L.  corroga lus,  pp.  of  cor- 
rogare,  bring  together  by  entreaty,  collect  (ML. 
command  f),  <  row-,  together,  +  rogarr,  aak: 
see  rogation.]  In  feudal  law,  an  obligation  im- 
posed upon  the  inhabitant*  of  a  district  to  per- 
form certain  services,  as  the  repair  of 
etc.,  for  the  sovereign  or  the  feudal  lord. 
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ter),  it.  [NL.  (R.  P.  Lea- 
a  raven,  +  vtiltvr,  vul- 
ture. ]  A  genu*  of  African  ravens  of  somewhat 
vulture-like  character,  with  an  extremely  stout 
bill.  C.  albirolli*,  the  corbivau,  is  the  type. 
Also  forrtm/fttr. 

Corvua  I  kAr'vu*),  a.  [L.,  a  raven,  akin  to  rwritr, 
<  Or.  topai,  a  raven,  a  crow:  see  Corax.]  1. 

In  attron..  an 
ancient  south- 
ern constella- 
tion, the  Ra- 
ven. It  present* 
a  cliaractcrtilic 
ronngnr»ilou  of 


Corylua 

ami  satiny,  and  white,  with  few  mark! net.  If  an).  The 
html  tibia?  nave  4  liitw  spurs.  The  antennas  of  the  fetuata 
are  setaceous,  and  Unite  of  Die  male  slightly  ioi-nu.-m.  .1 

CorydalidsBt  (kor-i^iari-de);  n.  pi.    [NL.,  < 


Cory/tali*  +  -iitw.  ]  A  fn 
named  from  the 


[NL., 
vroptcra. 


from  the  genu*  Corydalu*.  liurmcutlcr, 
Alao  Corydaltda  (Leach,  1817)  and  Cory- 


I  the  worklng-dar*  In  the  rear  went  a 
i  king,  ami  in  part  to  the  feudal  lord. 

II.  .«;*nerr.  I'm*.  Set  Mo.,  XX.  li. 

.  The  Middle  English  preterit  plural  and 
past  participle  of  <«rrr'. 
COrveaeTt,  corvesorf,  »•  [F.arly  moil.  E.  also 
rorrwor,  corridor,  <  ME.  correntr,  corriter,  <  OF. 
crwrrwrr,  corvitier,  corvUer,  corrcutier,  coreouner. 
etc.  (ML.  eorrrmriut),  also  eo  notour,  a  shoe- 
maker.]   A  shoemaker. 

And  that  the  eornuwr*  bye  th«  letber  la  the  Mid  yelil 
lialle.  A>rf«»  Oild,  <  K.  K.  T.  *.),  p.  371. 

corvett,  a.    See  cwrret 

corvette  (k&r-vet' ),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  8w.  korret  = 
0.  corvette,  <  F.  corrttte,  <  Sp.  eorvcta,  corbcta  = 
Pg.  correla  =  It.  corretta  ( >  Turk,  qurrct),  a  cor- 
vette, <  L.  corbita,  a  slow-sailing  *hlp  of  burden, 
<  rorois,  a  basket:  see  rorft1.]  A  wooden  ship 
of  war,  flush-decked,  frigate- rigged,  and  having 
only  one  tier  of  guns.  The  term  wan  originally  »i> 
piled  to  veaaeUof  burden,  with  ref 
iaukk.  t,  carried  at  llw>  mastheads  < 


atwond  or  tilled 
maajnllude. 

2.  [J.  ft]  In 
I  Una.  an  tiq.: 
(a)  A  kind  of 
grapnel  used 
in  marine  war- 
fare. H  consisted  of  a  piece  of  Iran  with  a  spike  at  th« 
end,  which  by  mean*  of  hoisting  npparatui  wan  rained  to  a 
eertaln  height,  projected  out  from  Die  veaarl  »  aide,  and 
then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  first  hnatflo  iralley  that  cam? 
within  It*  ranire,  and  which  wua  thua  rlthe-r  dUabled  or 
HrappM  with.  (6)  A  ram,  uged  for  demolishing 
walls,  consisting  of  a  beam  bearing  a  pointed 
iron  head  with  a  hea vy  hook :  distinctively  railed 
the  (writ*  demotitor. — 8.  [NL.]  In  sofil.,  the 
central  and  typical  genus  of  the  Corrina>  and  of 
the  Core(ff«.  It  waa  formerly  of  Indefinite  UliilU,  but 
i»  now  raatrMed  to  >urh  fornu  aa  the  raven  (C.  turtuy,  tlie 
carrton^row  (C  eoron/X  tlie  nmuuon  crow  of  America  (f. 
amrritnnui),  tlie  Aah  erownf  the  aaiiw  locality  (C.  atn/ra- 
•fin),  the  European  rook  (0.  frugUtrjtu),  and  the  daw  (P. 
ouMMirafa),  Toe  apeclea  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in 
part*  of  the  world.   They  much  rcswmMo  one  atko- 


corydalina  (kor'i-tla-ll'ni),  «.  [NL..alsocalle«l 
rojyilalia,  <  corydali* :  see  Vorydalit  and  -in'1, 
-ijie^.]  1.  A  vegetable  base  which  is  found  in 
the  root  of  the  plants  Corydalu  bulbona  and  C. 
fabaeea.  Also  called  torydalme. — 2t.  [ap.)  A 
genus  of  friugilline  bird* :  a  synonym  of  Cola- 
mo#/)t--a.  J.  J.  Audubon,  1839. 
t^rj»^rtj*e  corydaline1  (ko-rid'a-lin),  o.  [<  Corydalis  + 
•<»*■.]  Rc*eiiiblinglbe  flower  of  Corydalu. 
corydaline-  (korid'a-lin),  it.  [<  Otrydatia  + 
-i««2.J    Same  a*  corydalina,  1. 

OorydaUs  (ko-rid'a-lls),  ».  pa.,  (so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  spur  of  the  flower 
to  that  of  a  lurk),  <  fir.  anpvAoiJif,  one  of  several 
extended  fonn*  of  an^iAlr,  the  crested  lark  (cf. 
Corydaluf,  CorydoM),  <  topi?,  (aoptt"-,  uspiA-),  hel- 
met, crest.]  1.  A  ge- 
ii  us  of  dicotyledonous 
planta,  natural  order 
Fvmariaeta.  The  spcclea 
are  tuoatly  small,  claucuu* 
herha,  with  divided  leave* 
and  tuberous  or  fibrous 
root*.    It  cloaely  reaemblea 


In 


at  th< 


f  Eiryptian  grain  slil(*. 
It,  of  fal 

i  by  the  Erurlbh.  Sidney,  state  fapera,  II.  438. 

conretto  (kdr-vet'6),  a.  [It.  mrtvffa,  fern. :  see 
.'.]    Same  as  rurrcf. 

Gorvids  (kflr'vi-dfi),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Corras  + 
-*far.]  A  group  of  osriue  paaserino  birds,  In- 
cluding the  common  crow,  presentinfc  a  strue- 
ture  which  has  been  regarded  as  specially  typi- 
cal of  Pameret,  and  indeed  as  representative 
of  all  the  hhrher  birds :  the  crow  family.  The 
t^huk-sl character* are:  tt stout,  moderately  loua. conical, 
cultrate  beak .  the  naaal  fiauw  attypli-ally  tilled  with  dense 
antnirso  plumule*  hiding  the  nostrils;  wing*  with  10  pri- 
mariea;  tail  with  13  featllers  ;  and  the  tarsus  tcuUifatti 
and  lamlnlplantar,  bat  nonually  Allexl  In  with  small  plates 
about  tlfee  alilea.  The  llinlta  of  lite  family  have  fluctuated 
widely,  but  It  la  now  usually  restricted  to  the  corvine  bird* 
proper,  aiieh  a*  tin.-  i,rt^vra,ravma,rnoka,  jackdaw*,  chough*, 
nutcrackers,  raturple*,  and  Jaya.  About  &0  genera,  with 
SUt  specie*,  have  lieen  wlmttted ;  they  are  found  In  all 
part*  of  the  world  The  leading  division*  of  the  family 
arc  the  Cerriit**  ami  fJurrnfuM*.  The  relationship*  of  the 
family  are  nearest  with  the  old-world  sttimolil  r*ni«a*rrj. 

corvifbrm  (k6r'  vi-f6nn ),  a.  (<  XL.  eorriformu, 
<  L.  oorrtk*,  a  raven  (a  crow),  +  forma,  shape.] 
1.  In  form  like  a  crow ;  having  the  corvine  or 
crow-like  structure. — 3.  In  a  wider  sense,  re- 
lat«sl  to  or  resembling  a  crow ;  of  corvine  af- 
finities. 

Oorviformes  (kor-vi-fAr'nvfi»),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  corriformix :  see  oorti/«r«M.]  In  ormlh.,  in 
Sundevall's  system,  a  soperfamily  of  corvine 
binls,  equivalent  to  Cirfutmorpha;  and  Ambula- 


thrr.  except  in  aire,  tielng  a*  a  rule  gloaay.ulack,  with  black 

eoryban  U, 


bill  and  feet   See  rut  under 

corybant  (kor'i-iaant),  n. 
box  ten  (-bants,  kor-i-ban 


.;  p 

tea). 


pi.  (sing.  Coryovra),  <  Or.  Kopc  ia: 


.,  cory- 
[<  L.  Corybantt*, 


c*  are 


fore  Urn 

and  ai 


.inJsl! 


ln*o,  |4«  r. 


spirits  or 


._  diviuities, 

akin  to  the  Darlyli  and  tho  Telchines ;  or,  with- 
out  clear  distinction  from  the  former,  a  priest 
of  the  goddess  flybele.  who  conducted  her  mys- 
teries with  wild  music  and  dancing;  hence,  a 
frantic  devotee ;  a  wild,  reckless  reveler.  See 
CybeU.   Sometimes  written  korybant. 


smaller  flower*  have 
spur.    About  70  apt 
known,  especially  nun 
In  the  Mediterranean  region. 
There  are  several  specie*  In 
the  I  nltod  state*,  the  golden 

corydali*,  C.  aunt,  being  the  roost  common.   The  tuber- 
ous root*  of  various  ton  ' 
principle  (oorydalinaX  ; 
arid  rfiuoi'uagogic. 

S.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. — 3.  In  entom., 
same  as  Corydalu*,  1. — 4*.  In  omitk. :  (a)  A 


f,  sing.  Koo(f 

[cap.  in  the  first  use.]    One  of  the  mys-   gonna  of  African  larks :  same  a*  C^'thihmd'a 


(b)  A  genus  of  warblers:  same  as  Loeunlella. 
Corydalu 


corvina  (k6r-vl'n4),  n.  [<  L.  corvlnu* :  see  <y,r- 
riae.]  A  southern  Cabfornian  scia>noid  A*li, 
'°vn»«ri«N  parripinite,  related  to  the  weakiUli 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  Htates.  it 

lias  two  anal  spines,  and  the  color  of  the  body  is  moatly 
rd  a  clear  ateebblue,  but  silvery  Ix'luw ;  the  upper  tin*  are 
dark,  the  lower  yellowish  or  dusky.  It  U  about  51  feet  In 
length,  and  Is  an  excellent  food. nail.    Also  called  btwjUh. 

Corvinae  (kdr-xi'no),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Corru*  + 
-4s<r.  Cf.  oorrinr.]  Tho  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  Corrida;  containing  the  crows*  ra- 
ven*, rooks,  etc.,  a*  distinguished  from  the  jays 
and  pies,  or  t;arru(in<r.  They  normally  have  the 
wings  long  and  pointed,  much  exceeding  the  tail  in  length  : 
the  feet  stout,  fitted  for  walking  aa  well  a*  for  pt  n'hing  ; 
the  gait  ambulatory,  not  sal  tutorial ;  and  tho  ptunkagc  a*  n 
rule  soitilier  or  unvurtegateiL  But  there  ia  no  distinct  dl. 
tiding  llnrbetwinuhls  and  otlier  divlniom  of  tlie  family. 

«>rvin«  (knr'vin),  a.  [<  L.  corri««a,  of  or  per- 
tain ing  to  the  ru ven,  <  cwtiwi,  a  raven :  see  Cor-  Oorycla  ( ko-ris  l-a),  ».    [NL.,  < 


Ther  I*  a  manere  of  porple  that 
weenen  that  when  tho  moene  I*  In  the  eetypce, 
eii.-hannUil,  and  therfrire  for  t-j  roacowe  the  m 

Caaueer,  DoeUdua,  iv 

corybantiasm  (kor-i-ban'ti-azm),  a.  [<  Or.  <n- 
nt^ovrHHr^iir,  corybantir  frenry,  <  nopvAarriav, 
celebrate  the  rite*  of  the  Oiry bants,  <  Kopi  iiat,  a 
Corybant:  seefwyAvjnf.]  Sameas(>rrybiaiift<rm. 

coryoantic  (kor-i-ban'tik).  a.  [<  rwryboiif  + 
-ir.]  1.  Madly  agitated;  inflamed  like  the  cory- 
bant",-2.  Affected  with  or  exhibiting  eory- 
bantism. 

corybantism  (kor/i-ban-tium) 
+  -mtisj.J    In  pathol.,  a  sort  of  frenzy  in  which 
the  patient  has  fantastic  vision*.    Also  cory- 
bantutttm. 

Ooryceidc  (kor-l-sfi'l-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  rory- 
crruj  +  -infer.]  A  family  of  rMtrasitic  siphonos- 
tomous  copepod  crustaceans.  Tlie  technical  char- 
acter*  are:  anterior  antenna)  ahnrt.  few-Joluted,  and  alike 
In  twill  aexea;  the  posterior  one*  niitiranclie>L  booked,  and 
usually  differentiated  according  to  sex  ;  mouth-part*  often 
arrangoil  f«>r  l"|iTflhg;  and  sinnet' 
dltion  to  the  median  one.  The 
Corprtrus  and  AiwiAfrtiu*. 

Oorycasna  (kor-i-sfi'us), «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  *u,n«aior, 
a  spy,  lit.  one  of  the 
in  Lydia,  Asia,  Minor 
cus,  <  (Sr.  Kwptaor),  who 
reputation  of  spying  out  the  des- 
tination and  value  of  ships'  car- 
goes, and  then  piratically  seizing 
them.]     A  genu*  of  Coprpwla 
having  two  large  lateral  eyes  in 
addition  to  the  median  one,  some- 
what chelate  antennas,  and  a 
rudimentary  abdomen.   It  is  the 
typical  genu*  of  the  family  Cory- 
ririda;  C.  elouga  lint  i*  an  example. 


nt*.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Corri'aot  or  the  Corridas;  related  to  or  re- 
sembling a  crow ;  corviform. 

Perliapa  a  blue  Jay  shrills  rah-rah  in  hi*  rorWna  treble*. 

Lourll,  Study  Windows,  p.  M. 

corvisert,  corvisort,  n.    Same  as  correxer. 
corvorantt,  ».  An  obsolete  and  erroneous  form 
of  oorm.waaf,  3. 


Or.  *tuniKuf,  a  leathern  sack,  wal 
let,  or  quiver.]  A  wide-spread  ge. 
nus  of  geomerrid  moths,  species 
of  which  occur  in  Asia,  Europe, 
and  North  America,  in  temperate 
or  mountainous  regions.  They  h»ve  the  body  robust, 
the  proboscis  ami  palpi  aleo- 


Jla  (ko-rid'a-lus),  s.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1804),  <  L.  corydalu*,  <  Gr.  an/nAuKic,  «opt«ki//or, 
the  crested  lark:  see  Corydali*.]  1.  A  genus 
of  planipennine  neuropterou*  Insects,  of  the 
family  Siatida:   It*  technical  character*  are :  s  ocelli, 

C'aced  In  the  front,  almvo  the  antenna- ;  mandibles  very 
rge,  protruding  far  beyond  tlie  head  In  the  male ;  antenv 
me  tikonillforra ;  and  the  fourth  tarsal  Joint  amail  and  en- 
tire, C.  eornutus  1*  the  comnann  North  American  specie*, 
whose  larva  la  popularly  known  ss  the  Aefsgrtinimftr.  The 
larvxe  are  aquatle,  slid  ordinarily  live  under  stone*  In  swltt- 
rutining  streams.  It  p. .ssrases  tsith  bnuichiir  and  splra- 
elea,  and  I*  much  used  for  bait  by  anglers,  who  call  It  do*. 
»«  and  emirler.  Alao  Corydalu. 
2.  | '.'•.]  An  insect  of  this  genus:  as,  the  horned 
nrtryrfnlag. 

Corydomorpha?  ( kor'i-dti  niAr'feV  n.  jtl.  [NL.. 

<  Or.  *o/>iiV«;,  the  crested  lark.  +  popf>i,  form.) 
A  superfamily  of  normal  oscine  passerine  birds, 
represented  by  tho  lark  family  Ataudxdee,  hav- 

f<  a*»aaal  ing  the  feet  Kcutelliplantar.  Coimw.  1888. 
r[v  ffl!  Oorydon  (kor'i^ou),  «.  [NL  (cf.  h.  (  oryrfoa, 
Or.  KopvAut;  a  proper  name),  <  Or.  aoynvJajv, 
another  form  of  anpvAec,  the  crested  lark,  i  aopix; 
(to,!!*)-,  *yipi>rf-)  helmet,  crest.]  1.  In  ornitk. : 
(a)  A  genu*  of  broadbilla  or  Kuryta-mida;  con- 
taining one  Bpecieg,  C.  tumntranu*.  Lc*mn, 
1828.  (6)  A  genus  of  lark* :  a  synonym  of  Me- 
Ittnocorypka.  (linger,  1842.  (r)  A  genu*  of  cock- 
atoos: a  synonym  of  Caluptorkynekut.  Wagler, 
1830.— 2f.  In  cNfoau.:  (n)  A  genus  of  bnprestid 
beetle*.  (6)  A  genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  fam- 
ily J'apilionidir.    flcTra'tVon,  1869. 

[NL.  (Vieillot, 
d  lark  (cf.  Cory. 
B  of  spur-heeled 
cuckoos  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  aa  C.  toulou: 
in  some  uses  synonymous  witli  ( (which 
see).    Also,  incorrectly,  Corydonit. 
Corylaceas  (kor-i-la'se-e).  n.  'pi.    [NL.,  <  Cory- 
Ih*  +  -/trrvT.]    A  former  occasional  name  of 
an  order  of  plant*  Including  Corylu*,  (Mrya, 
and  one  or  two  other  genera,  now  considered 
a*  forming  a  tribe  of  the  order  Cujruli/ertr. 
CorylopbldaB  (kor-i-lof 'i-de),  n.  til.  [NL„ 

<  lorylophux  +  -irfo?.]    A  family  of  olavieom 
Cnlroplrra.   The  dorsal  segment*  of  the  i 
latrtly  meinbmnoiu ;  the  ventral  a 
4  Jointed  :  the  wing*  fringed  with  ll 
enxai  fti,|iarate  anil  not  laniinnte, 

'TAtVuVii.  Oorylophns  iko-ril'6-fua),  n.  [NL. 

'  1829).  <Gr.  -'ipir,  a  helmet,  +  >^oc,  a  creBt.'. 
A  genu*  of  clavicorn  beetles,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily <  orylopkidir. 


«.  [NL.,<Or.  Kufnumor,  "J  ra]HitoHMit.  Ilemt^tn,  Ir 
inhabitants  of  Corvou's  Corydonyx  (ko-rid'^-niks),  ». 
(L.  Cory-  1S16),  <  Gr.  mpviVf,  the  create 

o  had  the  "7?*xT?ir' >  +  lmZ>  naiL]    A  Renu 


■Mrt  and  .lender:  and  the  .Wom'en  ending  OoTylug  (kor'i-lus),  f4.  [NI...  <  L.  torylu*.  also 
point   Th«  »lng»  arc  untire,  rounded,  amootE    corulug,  usually  referred  to  an 
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Uorylus 

Or.  'nAovfor,  the  hazel,  and  this  to  ubpvc,  a  hel- 
mi>t  (in  reference  to  the  abape  of  the  involucre) ; 
hul  the  proper  L.  form  is  nmi/iur,  for  orig.  *co- 
nttus  =  AS.  *«•*•/.  E.  :  we  AfUr/.]  A  genus 
of  shrubs  or  small  tree*,  natural  order  Coryla- 
eta,  including  the  common  hazel.  Thee*  are  aereit 
*j,ecl<-st  native*  of  ihc  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
beiuUplrere.  one  which  b  found  In  the  Atlantic  states 
ami  a  second  on  the  Pacific  ctawt  of  North  America.  The 
miunmn  bawl  of  Kurupe,  C.  A retfona.  yields  the  varieties 


,urt»pe, 

of  hazelnut,  flllwrt,  ooliuul,  etc.  Some  ornamental  forma 
o(  tbla  speelea  are  frequently  ctilurated.  Turkcr  alberta, 
or  IVm»UntliH.pl«  mitt,  from  Smyrna,  etc,  are  the  fruit 


of  f.  Cirfnnw. 

(kor'imb),  a.  [=  F.  cori/mbe,  <  L.  ro- 
rymbti*,  i  Or.  KOptytitoc. 
the  uppermost  point, 
head,  fillister  of  fruit 
or  flowers,  <  «»/>"C>  ■ 
helmet.]  In  6»f. :  (a) 
Any  flat-topped  or  oon- 
vex  open  flower-clus- 
ter, (o)  In  a  stricter 
and  now  the  usual 
senile,  a  form  of  in- 
determinate inilores- 
ccncodiffcringfromtho 
raceme  only  in  the  rel- 
atively shorter  rachis 
and  " 
oak, 


formerly  < 


Cory".*  nf  f'rw 


iritis!  I 


as  r»rvMitV>»*. 


co ry  1:1  Led  <kor' 

corymbi,  «.    l'lural  of  corymb**. 
corymbiate,  corymbiated  (ko-rim'bi-at,  -a- 
tod),  a.   [<  LL.  corymlualM,  <  corymbtu,  a  elus- 
ter:  boo  corymi.]    In  tot,  producing  cluster*  Oorynod*«(kor-i-ri.Vdez),  a.  f>L.  (Hope,  18W), 
nf  bcrriea  or  bloaaoma  in  the  form  of  eorymba;    <  Or.  layjwftflay,  club-like.<  aoptvfl,  a  club,  +  'Uo(, 
branched  like  a  corymb ;  corymbose. 


Corynidje  (ko-rin'Me),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Pot  mm 
+  -Khr.J  A  family  of  gymnoblastic  or  tubu- 
larian  hydroids,  represented  by  the  genua  f'o- 
ryse.    Also  Corynatdtr,  Corynoldtr. 

corynidan  ( ko-nn'i-dan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Corynida 
+  -on.]  I.  a.  Tubularian,  an  a  hydroid ;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the.  CorynUla;  co- 
ryniforrn,  in  a  broad  sense. 

II.  n.  A  tubularian  hydroid,  aa  a  member  of 
the  CutynKfVi. 

coryniform  (ko-riu'i-form),  a.    [<  NL.  t'orynr. 
q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  shape.] 
latod  to  the  CoryHida. 

IVilQO  mu.ttiaoid*,  such  na  Sarala 
.  .  .  which  are  prv.bal.ly  eufyM^rurw., 
allnilar  to  theruselvca  l.y  bu.l.llntf. 

Iltul-y,  Anat,  Invert ,  p.  lan. 


corymbiferouB  (kor-im-bif 'e-rua).  a.  [<  L. 
eorymbifcr  (>  F.  corymbifcrc ),"bearing  cluatera 
(an  epithet  of  Bacchus)  (<  corymbut,  a  cluster 
IBM  corymb),  +  ferre  =  E.  ftcorl),  +  ^m*.]  In 
rW.,  producing  eorymba;  bearing  fruit  or  pro- 
ducing flowers  in  corymbose  clusters. 

Gorymbites  (kor-un-bi'tez),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
uipiu/iof,  top,  head,  cliwter  (see  rwyraift),  +  -*tbc, 
E.  -it'-.]  A  genua  of  eliek-btH>tles,  of  the  family 
Elalerida.  The  aiwctet  are  numeroua.  tliow  ut  the 
1  iideil  KtaUa  helm  H"r<i  than  70  In  namher ,  t".  reaj>l«n- 
d'u*  and  C.  efrlimfnforjjiia  are  eiamplea. 

corymbose  (ko-rim'bo»i,  a.    [<  corymb  +  -oac.] 

In  hot.,  relating  to,  having  the  character*  of,  or 

like  a  corymb.    Alxo  corymbttl. 
corymbosely  >  )..>-nm  b.w-li),  adr.   In  a  corym- 

bose  manner;  in  the  shape  of  a  corymb;  in 

corymbs. 

corymbouB  (ko-rim'bus),  a.  [<  corymb  +  •«««.] 
t 'oti*i»tiiu(  itf  eorymliet. 

corymbaloae,  corymbnlous  (ko-rim'ba-16a, 
-lu»).  a.  [<«NL.  •corym6«(«i»  (dim.  of  L.  eo- 
rymOKK,  a  cluster:  see  cwrwiari)  +  -owe,  -om.] 
Ilaving  or  consisting  of  little  eorymba. 

corymbus  (ko-rim'bus),  ».;  pi.  corymbi  (-bi). 
[L.,  <  Gr.  Aoptn,.1oci  see  corymb.]  in  Gr.  antiti., 
a  roll,  knot,  or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  a  mode  practised  especially  by  girl*  ami 
young  women. 

dorymorph*  ( kor-i-mor'fll),  n.  [NL.,  short  for 
Corynomorpha,  <  Gr.  •.•,».*•>,.  a  club,  a  club-like 
bud,  +  ftop&ti,  form.)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  ('orymorphiJir.  It.  i*  sometimes  placed 
with  others  in  the  family  Tubulariida. 

The  dredee  frequently  brino  up  delieat«  pink  or  flesh- 
cnlured  hyifrolda  ronaiatlna  of  tinule  ortlit.  each  aupport. 
iiu'  a  nlnale  todrutiltl.  Till*  hydranth  l«ara  two  feta  of 
anna.  lhra»i>  aroand  the  free  erwl  of  the  proboacla  tietnjf 
niil.  Jl  ahorter  than  Uioae  nearer  the  baac.  Tllia  furm  >l> 
railed  hy  Amundl  CoryiaorjiAel  feruloUl. 

St«»i.  Xat,  Hi*,,  I.  81. 

Corymorphida  fkor-i-mor'fl-de),  «.  pi.  [NL., 
<  forymorpka  +  -iilir.]  A  family  of  gymno- 
blastic  tubularian  hydroida,  typified  by  the  genus 
'  orymorpha,  in  which  the  stalk  of  the  solitary 
polyp  is  clothi-d  with  a  gelatinous  periderm, 
attaches  itself  by  root-like  procosaeg,  and  con- 
tain* radial  canals  which  lend  into  the  wide 
digestive  cavity  of  the  itolyp-head.  The  freed 
meillUA  is  hell-aba'pod,  with  («tw  iimrKlltal  letitaele,  and 
tialtwiiu  »wc-llm#»  ut  tin-  rnd  of  the  other  radial  eanala 

Coryne  (kor'i-ne  >,  ».  [NL.,  <  (Sr.  topivn,  a  club, 
a  club-like  bud  or  shoot.]  A  genus  of  gymno- 
blastic  lly<lromcilu*<r,  typical  of  the  family  Co- 
rtinUiir.    Uimarci;.  ISO], 

corynid  (kor'i-nid),  n.  One  of  the  CorynUia  or 
t'orynidn  :  a  coryniform  hydroid. 

Corynid*  (ko-rin'i-dil),  a." pi.  [NL.,  <  Coryne 
+  -ida.]  An  onler  of  hvdroid  hydrozoans, 
the  corynids  or  coryniform 'hydroid*,  otherwise 
known  aa  the  gymuoblastie  or  tubularian  hy- 
droiil*,  or  pife  corallines.    Hee  <iymnobla*t**i. 


form.]  A  genua  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Chryto- 
melidte,  characterized  among  related  forma  by 
the  subconvex  front  with  a  strong  groove  at  the 
internal  superior  border  of  the  eyes,  dilated  te- 
wanl  the  top  of  the  head.  It  t.  a  lance  and  Impor 
tant  stoop,  found  in  Africa,  Ada,  the  Ea»t  lndlaa,  and 
Anatralta.  The  nioat  typical  apeelr*  are  nuiflncd  totlhlna 
and  the  Ulandt  of  tlte  Mulity  archlpelacii. 

corynold(kor'i-noid),a.  [<  Coryne  + -oid.]  Re- 
sembling a  corynid;  coryniform. 
Corypha  (ltor'i-fjl),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  «.p«w,  the 
head,  top,  highest  point:  wo  mfonaon.]    1.  A 
i  of  pulm*  wltli  gigantic  fau-sliapetl  leaves, 


Ooryrtes 

coryphanld  (kor-i-fe'nid),  a.  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Coryphanida, 

Coryphsenidte  (kor-i-fe'ni-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
f>ry;<A«7Hi  +  -tdrr.l  A  f ami ly  of  acanthoptrry- 
gian  fisbi-a,  typified  l»v  the  gi-nus  f  V/ry/j*a-«a,  of 
varying  limits  in  different  classifications.  (<■) 

It  waa  orlsltlallr  dula.  he-1  from  the  ,V«»»*»ii<«i'»  of  r*o 
rler  to  revtlie  die  ape,  U-«  with  n  lery  loiiu  entire  iloraal 
Bn.  <fc|  In  Uuntlier'a  flnal  atalem  It  elnln-ocol  AmnlhnfJ* 
nwii  mffo  aroMiVi^woiea.  with  ananne<l  thee* a,  donal  An 
without  a  dlatllK-t  apllKHM  |«*Ui«l  hea<l  and  Ik»I>  cm- 
prraaed,  vcrtehne  In  Incrrajed  nmuls  r  and  no  eaophaneal 
teeth.  It  ll.ua  Included  the  typical  (.'arwn.rnnf.raa  sell 
aa  the  AVumWer,  Umyri.1  .W<r.  i«r«n-f,r,  and  .Vendor  of 
other  author*  (e)  In  the  lateat  avU.ina  ItUn  ' 
U.  the  ireuua  (taifAinia.  The  arm-lea  »rv  lar»e  1 
hal.itiajt  the  hitih  aeaa  of  the  warnter  rekiona.  a 
ax^lvv  In  their  ■lioverueula.  an.l  ceteljrate.1  for  their  vary. 
Iikj;  hiw-a  when  taken  <wit  of  water  and  .lyl.uf. 
OoryphaBiilna  (kor'i-fe-ni'nll),  w.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
I'oryphtrnu  +  -i»/i».]  In  GQuthers  early  sys- 
tem, the  fifth  group  of  ScomliruUr,  having  one 
long  dorsal  fin  without  distinct  spinous  division 
andno  teeth  in  the  esophagus.  Subsequently 
it  was  raised  by  him  to  the  rank  of  a  family. 
OoryphsBniaa  (kor'i.ff-nl'nc),  «.  pi.  [NU,  < 
(  oryiih<pna  +  -t««'.]  The  eorypluvuid*  aa  a  sub- 
family of  Scombrid^.  See  Coryphcmidee. 
coryphaenlne  I  kor-i-fe'nin),  a.  and  n.  L  «. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Citryphtmimr. 

TL  m.  A  fish  of  Die  subfamily  Cory/iaaraia*. 
coryphsenoid(kor-i-fe'noid),  u.anda.  L  a.  Of 
or  relating  to  the  Co>yi>luertid<r, 
II.  i».  A  corypluenid. 
corypheua,  cdrypheus  (kor-i-fe'us),  «.;  pi. 
coryplia*,  atryi>hci  (-i).    [<  L.  fnryphm*,  <  Or. 
xojit^o.of,  the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  Attic 
drama,  <  ny>ioi()  the  head,  top.]    1.  The  leader 
of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  Orcck  drama; 
hence,  in  modern  use,  the  leader  of  an  opei 


principal  ap-rie«  atv 

rulifm.  the  tallpot- 
.nikcr  aie  used  hy  the 
It  of  the  latter  a  aurt 


natives  of  tropical  Asia.  Tb 

C.  Tofter*  of  Uewral,  and  C.  umki 
palm  of  OeyUio.  The  leave*  of  the 
natlvca  to  write  upon,  an.l  of  the  f 
of  bread  la  made.    See/an.jxlfm,  (a/ipof  pafm. 

S.  In  .-ooV.,  a  genua  of  African  larks:  a  aynonyra 
of  Xrgalophonu*.  C.  apiatu*  is  an  example.  0. 
It.  dray,  1&40. 

COryphsel,  ».    Plural  of  corypheriu. 

Coryphiena  (kor-i-fc'nH),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  mp\- 
oaiva,  a  certain  fish,  assumed  to  lie  <  ntyve,  a 
helmet,  +  Oo.tvtt',  give  light,  shine ;  but  prob.  < 
*opie»j,  theheaai,-f-         a  fern,  suffix:  see  Cory- 


ot  the 


pka.1 

inci 


A  genus  of  acanthopterygian  flahes, 
olphins^  and  representing  the 


now  merely  nominal.— 3.  Afeader,  in  general. 

That  noted  rory/^euj  [In?.  John  tru-.-n:  .J  the  IniU-Den- 
dent  faction.  SoufA,  Senuona,  v.  4S. 

coryphee  (ko-re-fa'),  a.  [F.,  <  L.  corvphavt: 
see  cory/iaeriM.]  1.  A  bal[et-danccrwho  takea 
a  (catling  part . 

si*  Ull  candle*  In  silver  eaadlcsticka.  each  '.ninincntetl 
l>>  a  little  petticoat  of  scarlet  allk,  which  nave  thtnn  the 
appearance  of  diminutive  eort.;A^e«  ptruitettinir  on  otve 
akmler  wai  leg.  Uarjrri  Ha;,..  LXXVI.  IU9. 

2.  In  oral  fa.,  an  African  bushn 
cies  of  ThnmHohui,  T.  eorypbtm. 

coryphene  (kor'i-fen),  a.    A  T 
fish  of  the  genus  Coryphtrmi. 

corypheus,  «.   ttee  comptiiriu. 

Coryphodon  (ko-rif'o-<lon),  a.  [<  Gr.  *oye«M, 
top,  point,  summit,  +  A.W,  Ionic  for  wWc 
(iiloeT-),  as  IJ.  foofA.]  A  genus  of  fossil  Eocene 
quadrupeds,  of  the  subungulate  series,  by  some 
referred  to  the  Amblypoita  (which  see).  It  was 
originally  Uuacd  l.y  Owen  In  1*4*  upon  n  jaw  found  In  the 
London  clay,  hut  imtmctiiieutly  reprevestted  hy  many  apecl. 
mens  from  the  rVwcne  of  Bar<.ts'aitd  the  1  nlted  Matea. 
Indkatlnar  .itla.lni]Hsla  nutaintf  In  aire  frcrttt  tl.nl  of  the 
tapir  to  that  of  the  rhtnocc r.*\.  Ihe  le^t  were  all  >  too.), 
the  teeth  44  In  niuaher.  the  canlnea  Unre  anil  sharp  In 
kfaUt  iawa.  aisl  lis-  usilare  ulilhitwly  rldsed.  The  irenus 
Is  typical  of  a  family  VnniiJintoMultr. 

cxirypbodont  (ko-rif'ii-<)ont  ),  a.  and  a.  [<  Co- 
ryphotlimit-).]  I.  «.  Having  the  cusps  of  the 
teeth  developed  into  points,  as  in  the  genus  Co- 
ryphodon. 

II.  n.  A  species  or  an  individual  of  the  ge- 
nus Coryiihwlon. 

Ooryphodontid*  (kor'i -fo-don'ti-de),  a.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  (  ory/iAtw'oitff-)  +  -ida-.]  A  family  of 
fossil  mammals,  represented  by  the  genus  I  o- 
ryphfidoH  :  synonvmous  with  l.<ij>kio<loMtid<r. 
corysterla.  «'.  Plural  of  mrynlrriim. 
corysterlal  (kor-is-te'rl-al),  n.  [<  mryafcrtam 
+  -n/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  corysterium : 
as,  a  rory*lerutt  secretion, 
corysterlnm  (kor-is-te'ri-um),  n.;  pi,  mrjr- 
•ffri.i  (-»),  [NL.,  appar.  <  lir.  a.^netnif,  one 
having  a  helmet  :  see  ( "oryntr*. ]  In  rnfora.,  an 
organ  analogous  to  the  collelerium,  found  in 
the  abdomen*  of  certain  female  insects.  It 
accretes  a  kind  of  jelly  which  serves  us  a  cov- 
ering and  protection  for  the  eggs. 
OorystM  (ko-rla'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  mpotnfc, 
a  helmed  man,  warrior,  <  mSpif.  helm,  helmet.] 
1.  A  genus  of  crabs,  giving  name  to  the  family 
Coryntidir.  In  the  male  the  chela?  arc  about 
twice  aa  long  as  the  body,  ljilrntlc,  1802.  Sec 
cut  under  Corystitlir.— 2.  Inrnfonv.:  (a)  A  ge- 
nus of  ladybirds,  of  the  family  CoerintUida*.  con- 
taining one  species,  from  Cayenne  in  French 
tiniana.  JfaWif.  1851.  (f>)  A  genus  of  the  hy- 
family  Uracomda:  Kcmkanl,  I860. 
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Ooryrtid* 

OorVHtida?  (ko- 
ri>/ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Confute* 
+ -inter.]  A  fam- 
ily of  brachyu- 
rou*  decapo- 
doiiM  crustace- 
ans, typified  by 
the  genua  fo- 
TfltU,  contain- 
iiiK  the  long- 
aimed  crabs. 
Oorystoidea 
(kor-is-toi'df- 
V.n.pl.  [NU, 
<  Corystes  + 
-oitien.)  A  mi- 
c-y„r,  ,««w<.-«.  pt.rf.mily  group 

or  aeries  of  brachyurous  decapod  crustacean*, 
resembling  the  Maioitiea,  but  having  longer  an- 
tenna- and  a  very  short  epUtome. 
Oorythaix  <ko-rith'n-iks),  «.  (NL.  (I.liger, 
1811),  <  Or.  mfnUaii,  helmet-shaking,  i.  e.,  with 
waving  plumes,  <  adijer  i  toottf-),  bel  met,  +  ataet  ay, 
shake.  J  A  generic  name  of  the  touracous,  pi- 
eariitu  birds  of  the  family  MusophagitUr :  a  syn- 
onvra  of  Tuwux,  which'nntcdateg  it  In  use. 
Corythucha,  (kor-i-thu'k*),  a.  [NL.  (StAI, 
18  fit),  also  Corpthuca  ;  <  Or.  styif  («<«»#-),  hel- 
met, +  iftv,  nave.]  A  genus  of  hetcropter- 
ous  insects,  o(  the  family  Tingitida;  contain- 
ing small  weak  bug*  which  gather  in  great 
numbers  upon  the  leaves  of  plant*,  as  C  arm- 
ata  on  the  oak.  the  white  C.  citiata  on  the  syca- 
more, C.jugtaitdi*  on  Iho  butternut,  ami  C.gos- 
rypii  on  the  cotton-plant, 
corywk  (kti-rl'xtt),  a.  [LL.,  <  Or.  k6ox<a,  a  ca- 
tarrh, perhaps  <  ai^cc.  the  head.]  In  patkol., 
an  acute  inflammation  of  tho  raucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils,  eyes,  etc.;  a  cold  In  the 
head.    See  o.-irft«. 
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hearer,  Is  shout  IS  ralllunetcrs  long,  oltlnnR.  black  without 
metallic  luster,  and  sparsely  clothed  above  with  whitiali 


SO 


cosher3,  a.    See  kosher. 
cosherer  (koah'er-«r),  n. 
coshering.  [Irish.] 


One  who  practised 


r \Clti~?Hr*  Simi*k*m*  I. 


COS.  An  abbreviation  of  cosine. 
COsat,  ;l'  :  see  /•«««••*.]  Same  hm  <vmw*. 
cosallto  (ko'sa-llt),  n.  f<  ("onala  (see  def.)  + 
-iff2. J  A  native  snlphidof  bismuth  and  lead, 
occurring  massive,  of  a  metallic  luster  ami 
lead-gray  color,  first  found  in  a  silver-mine  at 
Cosala  in  Mexico.  Bjelkite  is  a  variety  from 
Sweden. 

CoscinodiacUB  (kos'i-ntj-dis'kus),  n.  |  N  I .  < 
Or.  kAmjito',  a  sieve,  +  iianof,  a  round  plate, 
a  disk:  see  dixk.]  A  genus  of  minute  diato- 
maceous  alga?,  with  simple  disk-*ha|.cd  fnis- 
tulcs,  remarkable  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
markings  on  their  surface.  ai«jci  w  ipedH  have 
been  described,  chiefly  InuaHtante  of the  sea.  hut 
found  in  ton  fossil  deposit*  In  Vlriilula.  the  '- 

Other  lOCalltiM. 

coscinomancy  (koaM-uA-man-sl),  n.  [<  Or.  si- 
moot,  a  sieve,  +  i(o»tiiu,  divination;  ef.  noen- 
eoiiiwrf,  a  diviner  by  a  sieve.]  An  old  mode 
of  divination,  consisting  in  suspending  n  sieve, 
or  fixing  it  to  the  point  of  a  pnlr  of  shears, 
then  repeating  a  formula  of  words  and  the 
names  of  persons  suspected  of  some  crime  or 
other  act.  If  the  sieve  moved  when  a  name 
was  repeated,  tho  person  named  was  deemed 
guilty. 

Tlw  so-called  r©»ci'ji<i'M.iMcv,  "r,  lis  It  is  deacrilaril  in 
lludilira*,  "111*  oracle  »f  eh-ve  and  rdaar*.  that  turns  as 
certain  a*  the  spheres."   iV.  It.  Tift<irt  I'rlni.  Culture,  I.  116. 

Coscinopora  (kos-i-nop'9-rft),  «.  [NIa.,  <  nr. 

a  sieve,  +  ?«(»f.  »  }H»ro.]  The  tvniieal 
gi-tius  of  the  family  <  i>.iriiiop»ri<la:  GoMfusi. 

COBCinoporid  (kos-i-nop'o-rid),  n.  A  sponge 
of  the  family  <'tHrin<>i>oriiUr. 

Ooednoporld»;k»s'i-uo-i>or'i-dfi),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  ( ti«rimi)iora  +  -«i<r.]  A  family  of  dietvonino 
hexactinellid  silieious  sponges,  of  calyculate  or 
expansive  fonn.  whose  walls  are  traversed  by 
straight  infumlibuliform  eanals  opening  alter- 
nately on  either  surface,  and  covered  only  by 
the  perforuteil  limiting  membrane.  It  Inrlieles 
Mn-  uriirfH  ('M*-;«,>ii./M,  liit'ttanlia,  l*i4ophTnQmM,  ami 
<'K-m't**\»a-  11a*  last  U  a  -\*icnt  t-jrni;  the  other*  are 
I  ■ -all 

Ooscinoptera  (kos-i-nop'tc-ra),  ».  [XL.,  <  <  Jr. 
xiKjmwoi-,  a  sieve,  +  XTtpSr^  wing.]  A  genus 
of  Chntmimtliilir  or  leaf-beetles,  of  the  group 
I'tythrtni,  characterixed  by  separate  front  coxir, 
oval  and  not  emarginate  eves,  and  elytra  with 
punctures  not  arranged  in  rows.  The  iiprrtei  »re 
not  iiomerou*.  aii.l  inhabit  the  new  worbL  Tie-  --n:  E« 
«tnrli.|»-.l  lii  an  ,  \i  ti  ii-i'i.tll|.ia»  i-utrrluc,  and  I*  !»•!•  "•  •! 
i.i  leava*  of  vartou*  |iUnU  by  na'alui  of  a  *.hort  utkrn 
Uirea.i.  The  Inrvn  In  atwnyii  found  in  rhIb'  nests  -.litre 
it  feed*  upon  <em't>ble  debris  The  coniluoltert  »■»>'•«• 
la  tn*  Cnlteil  S(aU*»,  C,  tl««t'naiiM,  the  la.aiialciui  caae- 


«.  Ur.A.  estiMLlel  frr«.  lam;  I  r.  lArra.  -rllh  cue: 
Ureeil.  Uui-onc  IN-nctu-n.  a.  %uue,  nalurml  n-c  :     «yy.  et.lMrxel: 
A  Vf.til  el  l»r»*.  cnU-veil.  mecm  from  beneath:  f,  hc*d  uf  male 

«-jw  anmrai  tuek  ' 

hair,  the  ptiW-Kmice  on  the  under  able  beilitf  omch  d.-Dter 
and  ver>  •-•iiM|ilrii..ii«. 

coaexjrob  (kos'ko-rob),  n.  [Trinidad.]  A  fish 
of  the  genus  VU'hUuwma  (family  CickUdtr):  so 
called  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad.*  Two  .pedes  are 
then-  ktiL-wn.  C,  irrnit  and  C,  ylrhra.  Ttnry  ioim  what 
rrsembte  the  »ant!«l.i--  of  the  I  i. lied  Ktatca,  and  have 
similar  babita. 

COM1,  a.  and  r.   See  core. 

COW-'  (kojt),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coned,  ppr.  cor- 
ing.   [Var.  of  cortt*.  q.  r.T  To  exchange  or 
Intrter.   Jamiemm.  rScotcb.] 
cosftc.    An  abbreviation  of  co*e<ant. 
cosecant  (ko  se'kant),  «.  [<  c*-*  +  necaaf.]  In 
triyimom.,  the  secant  of  an  angle  or  arc  equal 
to  the  difference  between  a  given  anitle  or  are 
_    (whose  cosecant  it  bj 
and  90°;  the  secant  of 
the  complement  of  the 
given  angle  or  arc.  See 
compl,  mini.  ItUUveratlo 
to  the  radloa  .4  the  diatanee 
from  the  center  to  the  in- 
u-rtwetbm  ot  one  etdo  of  the 
angle  with  the  taii«ent  tn 
the  circle  parallel  with  the 
other  aide:  or,  U  the  radius 
•if  thn  cln  le  lie  taken  a*  unl- 
ay, it  la  thle  distance  Itself. 
IJke  all  ..tlier  trbron'suetri. 
cal  faiKtlons  U.a  <~*tv.ml  ll 
Iteii-r-ally  eipt-na-sl  numerically,  In  Uimia  ol  the  r».liua  as 
unity.   Hoe  rr^uHometneaf /aiartiaiu,  under  fn^ewsaMtri. 
tal.    Abbre-l.ted  roaec 
COSCCtional  iko-sek'shou-al),  a.    [<  m-'  +  iff- 
HnnnfJ    In  wot*t  belonging  to  the  same  natural 


treat  kimlly  and  fondly ;  fondle;  pet,  [folloi-.] 

Tints  she  f«»Vmf  up  FJeanor  with  cold  fowl  and  port 
win.  Tmllope.  Uarehceter  Towera,  xxlti. 

cosher-1  (kosh'er).  r.  f.  [<  Ir. 
banquet.]  To  levy  exactions 
tertainmeut  trom.  rs-e 

A  very  fit  and  pr,-i»T  Ivwae  Sir. 
roc  aach  an  Idle  gueal  to  caAer. 

The  Iritk  Uudibrai  (1««). 


coshering  (koah'^r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  eoth- 
'•r'-',  r.]  In  Ireland,  au  old  feudal  custom  where- 
by the  lord  of  the  soil  was  entitled  to  lodge  and 
feast  himself  and  his  followers  at  a  tenant's 
house.  It  waa  the  petty  abuse  of  a  rifle,  of  all  feudal 
lords  every  where  to  la-  eiitertaliwal  by  ilietr  vassals  when 
traTelbiK  near  the  vassals'  tenibirlea,  llila  tribute  or  ox- 
action  was  afterward  rummun-d  fur  r, 

Cmhtrinut  were  visitations  and  ] 
lord  and  his  followers  arm-uit  bla  tenants ;  i 
eat  tlwin  out  of  house  and  honm. 

Mr  J.  ftaries.  SUte  of  Ireland. 

-kunetuues  he  contrtve.1,  In  defiance  of  the  law.  to  lire 
by  ciwAerVr-o.  thai  is  to  way,  by  ouarterinK  hitiuelf  on  the 
old  tenants  of  his  family,         Masti*lay,  Hist.  Eii».,  vL 


coseismal  (ko-sU'mal),  <>.  [<  r»-i  +  Or.  «r.- 
aaar,  mi,  earthquake,  +  -til:  see  af-wmic]  The 
term  used  by  Mallet  to  designate  the  curve  or 
line  along  which  a  wave  of  carlbquake-shoek 
"  simultaneously  [synchronously]  reaches  the 
earth's  surface'';  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  shock. 
See  komoneUuiiil,  imckrone,  i»o*ci.vmal. 
Tbo  eos»u-mdJ  lone  of  mailman,  disturbance.   R.  JVaOet. 

coselamic  (koHUs'mik),  a.   [<  ro-i  +  srwsiic] 
Same  as  coseismal. 
t'lrcles  called  "  inoaeisniic  "  or  "  eoarVeiaw"  rircle-i. 

J.  Milar,  rarthi|Uiikea,  p  10. 

coaen't,     and  f.    An  obsolete  form  of  niNirinl. 

coaen-,  R   See  fii:™-, 

CO&enage,  n.    See  m*i»noc. 

cosentient  (kfl-scn'shicnt),  a.  [<«»-•+«-«- 

ftcii/.]    IVrcelvIng  together, 
cosey,  a.  and  a.    See  cort,. 

cosh"  (koah),  n.  [K.  dial..  <  MK.  cos  ft,  coxchr, 
cwuthr :  origin  otweure.  I  laplly  related  to  cos*3.] 
A  cottage;  a  hovel.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Caarfe,  lytylle  bowse  [var.  c.i»*.  cr*rl>,.  muh'l 

/Vunpr,  Purr. 

fv^wne,  a  sorte  house,  IK]  cauerne.  Pnls^rnw. 
Cosh*  (kosli),  a.    [See  co^y.]    Neat;  snug; 

quiet ;  comfortable.  [Scotch.] 
cosh3  (kosh),  «.    Tho  husk  of  corn.  IMIholl. 

[Prov.  Kng.] 
CO-sheath  <ko-sheTH'),  r.  I.    [<  ro-l  +  »*v.fffc.) 

To  sheath  two  or  more  things  together.  [Rare.] 


coshery  (k.wh'f-r-i), «.  [<  conlur^  +  -s/i.] 

as  coshering. 
CO&iet,  n.    See  co.-,. 

cosiert  (ko'xhcr),  m.  [Also  written  cotter;  prob. 
tilt.  <  ML.  nunfrr,  cosere  (>  OF.  cousdre,  F.  cwm- 
rfrr  =  Pr.  caner,  rtcir  —  Sp.  eoser,  cusir  =  Pg. 
coser  —  It.  csictrc),  contr.  of  L.  consuere,  sew  to- 
gether: see  ronnttr.  |    A  cobbler. 

I)o  you  niake  an  alehouse  of  my  lady  a  bnaae,  that  ye 
squeak  out  your  coners'  catches  without  any  tultiimlion  or 
niDorse  of  v.*-eT  SKak..  T.  >,.  II.  3. 

COSlgnatary  (k6-sig'na-ta-ri),  n.  Same  as  con- 
sign atari/. 

cosignatory  (ko-sig'na-t^-ri),  a.  and  s.  [<  w-1 
+  signatory.]  L  «■  t'niting  with  another  or 
others  in  surning.  as  a  treaty  or  agreement:  as, 
cosignatory  powers. 

II.  n.;  pi.  co»i<;««f'jric*(-rix).  One  who  unites 
with  another  or  others  iu  signing  a  treaty  or 
agreement. 

ll  was  clear  b.  the  n»<-i«atorirM  of  the  treaty  of  1 656  that 
the  only  b.i|M!  «t  tranquillity  far  Turkey  was  nou  lnterfer- 
ence  In  IU  Internal  affairs.        S.  at,         CX.WII.  asi. 

coslgniflcative  (ko-aig-iuf'i-ki-tiv),  a.  [<  co-t 
+  at//»i. rtea fire]  Having  the  same  significa- 
tion. 

cosily,  "dr.    See  rri.-i/y. 

cosint,  n.  and  c.  An  obsolete  form  of  roajriitl. 
cosinage,  cosenage  (kui'n-aj),  ».  [<  ME.  eo- 
sinaijc,  cousinage,  <  OF.  rosinagr,  cousinage,  < 
n»is, roasts, cousin, kinsman :  s4M«cnssi'«'.l  In 
lair;  (a)  Collateral  relationship  or  kinship  by 
blmsi;  consanguinity,  (fry)  A  writ  to  recover 
possession  of  an  estate  in  lands  when  a  stranger 
had  entered  and  abated,  after  the  death  of  the 
tresail  (the  grandfather's  grandfather)  or  other 
collateral  relation. 
COBlne  (koVlu),  ii.  [<  r»-*  +  sine*.  A  word  in- 
vented by  the  English  mathematician  Edtnund 
Ounter  about  1620.]  In 
fro/oaom..  the  sine  of  the 
complement  of  a  given 
angle  (whose  cosine  it 
is).  If  from  the,  vrrtri  ,rf  the 
angle  aa  a  center  a  circle  ■• 
described  with  any  radius,  the 
nalnu  la  the  ratio  of  llw  dis- 
tance from  the  center  bi  the 
toot  of  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  point  of  interse.  tioti 
.  if  ot*.1  able  w  Ills  the  circle  upon 
tlw-  other  b>  the  radius ;  or,  if 
the  radius  is  taken  as  unity, 
■Ine  Is  that  distance  Ibielf.  The  cisyine  of  tlie  arc  or 
is  the  sine  of  its 
I  ' 


ACB  l-ensi  lb*  "OK'*,  lite 
rata.  ,4  yc  to  UC.  ci  ULal  U 
UK  In  t  il.  n.  the  nam :  nr. 


tetrral 


cosmete  ikos'met),  n. 
ranger,  an  adorner, 


[<  Or.  Kosur;nir,  an  sr- 
.  order,  adorn :  see 


crornnr fir. )  In  f;r.  ttnlia..  a  high  officer  of  state 
who  had  supreme  direction  of  the  college  of 


Cosher'  (kosh'er),  r.  t.  [Appar.  a  freq.  form,  < 
cosh,  comfortable :  see  ro»»*  and  etuy,  ]  To  feed 
with  dainties  or  delicacies;  coddle;  hence,  to 


a  feast,  a 


ephebes. 

cosmetic  (koz-met'ik),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  coi- 
metiqur  —  Si.,  cosmt'tieo  =  Pg.  It.  cvMtwcfit-o,  <  Or. 
KnnuiiTixor,  skilled  in  decorating,  <  Hvn/nrr'l<,  ver- 
lanl  adj.  of  xnnaiiv,  adorn,  deeorale,  <  *ixtua$,  or- 
der,  ornament:  see  rosmnsl.]  I.  a.  PertaiuitiK 
tolwautv:  beaurifviug:  improving  beaut v,  |»ar- 
*ie  beauty  nf  the  complexion.  Also 


ticnlarly  the 
eosmrtiral, 

Ami  now,  unveil  .1.  the  toilet  stands  ill 
Each  silver  vase  In  mystic  order  laid 
*  nynipb  int 


uncord'  ! 


.ost-eli,-  ]a»m. 
I'ttff.  K.  of  the  L..  L  IU. 
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cosmetic 

II.  n.  1.  Any  preparation  that  renders  the 


to  lie  able  to  help  to  beautify  or  improve  the 

complexion. 

Hurler  no  more —  a  gay  perfumer  iwu-;, 
On  whuae  *oft  check  hi*  own         r  i  bloom*. 

CrabU. 

2t  The  art  of  anointing  or  decorating  the  hu- 
man body,  as  with  toilet  prcjanit  ions,  etc. 

For  o»Mf!iV,  It  hath  part*  civil,  aixl  parts  effeminate ; 
f..i  cleaniie**  of  ImmI)-  wax  ever  esteemed  to  pnjcecd  from 
a  ilnt'  reverence  to  Uud,  to  society,  and  to  ourselves. 

Burus,  Work.  (London.  laiTX  III.  377. 

I  (koz-met'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  cosmetic. 
(ko»-met'i-<l'6),  n.  pi.  [NIfc,  <  rv«r- 
uirfMA  +  .!</«•.]  A  family  of  opilioulne  arach- 
iiidans,  of  the  order  Phalangitis,  represented 
by  the  genus  f'osmetits. 
cosmetology  ikoz-me-tol'o-jil,  ».  [<  Or.  wxtiir/- 
roc,  wcll-oixTcred  see  exwwr/io),  +  -/.njia,  <  /.;'}»(>•, 
sneak:  gee  -o/'w/y.l  A  treat isc  on  Out  dress ami 
cleanliness  of  the  bod  v.  Ihtnglison. 
CosmetorniB  (kon-mWAr'im);  m.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
MOT«jjT<io,  well-ordered,  trim,  adorned  (see  cos- 
metic), +  opvtr,  a  bird.]  A  genus  of  beautiful 
caprltnulgitie  bints,  the  African  standard-bear- 
ers, having  a  pair  of  the  inner  fllght-feathera 
enormously  extended  and  expanded,  as  in  ('. 
rcjrillarius  and  C.  bttrtoni.  O.  11.  Gray,  1840. 
.Semioi'horus  ia  a  synonym. 
0  oametoa  I  kos-me' t  us ).'  n .  [NL.  ( Perty,  1  Sou ), 
<  Or.  «»T.rt7ri<,  well-ordered,  trim:  see  eatmetir.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  iosmetida.  I '. 
ornatus  is  an  example. 

Oosmia  (kos'mi-ft),  n.    [NL.  <  Ochsenheimer, 
lwlti).  <  Or.  kAouwt,  well-ordered,  rrj 
■c,  order,  ornament : 
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6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  eosmiam :  as,  the  cn-mir 
philosophy — Ooamleal  bodies,  s. ■>■  r-,™/.rr /«»»».  un- 
der  '"  i  i  Cosmic  dust,  matter  In  tine  partuira  fotltriu 
u|hmi  the  earth  from  an  cjrtra-lcrTestrlal  xoumt,  like  me- 
teorite*. The  existence  of  lueh  dust.  In  any  sensible 
amount.  Is  In  great  doubt;  bat  particles  of  Iron,  etc., 
culled  i.v  thl*  imin*  have  been  collected  at  vsrVoiu  rjmea, 
particularly  from  the  snow  In  high  latitude.  Much  ao- 
called  cuuuic  dust  is  only  volcanic  dtlat.  which  haa  been 
elected  friHn  n  volcano  during  Ita  enijition ;  such  parti. 
elc  may  remain  mi*jk  tided  In  the  upper  atmosphere  for  a 

luag  period  of  time,    He*  eryueinttfr. 

The  irtU-nweoitlc  examination  of  these  Oceanic  ledl- 
tnenu  reveal*  the  pecscncc  of  cxtremrlv  inluute  parti- 
cles, .  .  .  winch  there  In  strong  reason  f.sr  regarding  at 
comic  dm'.  II*.  II.  Carpcntrr,  Mlcrna.,  t  "on. 

COSmJcally  (koz'mi-kal-i),  arfr.  1.  With  refer- 
ence to  or  throughout  the  cosmos  or  universe ; 
universally. 

The  theory  of  Sw«*tetiboeg.  so  tormimlttt  applied  by  hUn, 
that  the  man  luskc*  hU  twal  vii  and  hetl.* 

sxWravil,  Uleratnre. 

2.  With  the  sun  at  rising  or  setting:  as,  a  star 
I*  said  to  rise  or  set  cosmieally  when  it  rises  or 
sets  with  Uie  sun 

cosmics  (koz'miks),  it.  [PI.  of  tytsmie .-  see  -ic».] 
Cosmology.  [Rare.] 

Cosmiidse  (kos-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cosmia 
+  -iaVr.]  A  family  of  noctuid  moths,  typified 
by  the  genus  f  Wr*li«.  They  have  the  body  moder- 
ately stout  or  rather  (tender ;  tile  proboacti  ekmicatc.  rare 
ly  ahort:  antenna-  Mmple  or  nearly  ao  ;  )>a1|ii  a*ondliw; 
hind  uhia)  with  Ion*  >|>ur> ;  ton-  wlnifa  lucHlerately  l.n«-l. 
varioua  In  color,  often  acute  at  the  opa.  awl  with  the  ex- 
terior lionler  alivlilly  oMiiiue  or  undulatinir-  The  larvK 
ba<e  Id  leirt:  they  are  elutitrale,  hrinht  colored,  ami  live 
wrap|nd  In  leave*  like  torthcUla.    Ill*  pupa-  are  •hort. 


cosmology 

theory  or  science  of  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
or  of  ita  present  constitution  and  order;  adoe- 
trine  or  acoount  of  the  creation;  K|>eclAca]ly, 
the  doctrine  that  the  universe  had  a  beginning 
in  time. 

If  we  eonahter  the  Greek  eor;ne>7<>nu  in  ita  entirety,  aa 
conceived  and  eipotindeil  hy  llealc^l.  we  aliall  are  that  it 
la  diametrically  ommaiMl  to  the  aatronniny  the  Babylo. 
niana.  I'm  Rantt.  I'nlv.  Hut.  (trana.).  p.  ftl 

2.  The  origination  of  the  universe;  creation. 
[Rare.] 

The  roeimexinir.  or  creation  of  Ule  world.  Iiai  pimled  the 
plilloaophera  of  all  agva.  GtMmiik,  \  icar,  air. 

Every  theory  of  mntv.nmj  whatever  ia  ut  ImtUmi  an  oot- 
eoineot  nature  etpreaahiit  Itarlf  tlinmirh  human  nature. 

Jf(lM.fWe*,  IValy  arxl  W  UI.  p.  BL 

-  Syn.   See  rmmoiony. 

coemographor  iko/.-inog'ni-ftr).  n.  [As  F.  ctu- 
moaraphe  =  Sp.  ctvmulgrajo  =  Pg.  emmograpko 
=  It.  cotmografo,  <  LL.  emmngraphtut,  a  roaniog- 
rapher,  <  Or.  MqaqpfMor,  describing  the  world: 
see  cosmography  and  -cr.]  One  who  investi- 
gates the  problems  of 
in  cosmography. 


of  the  earth.       Jteean,  nlnin  ljUiyr.,  |  7. 

coBmocraphlc,  cosmogTaphical  (koz-mi-graf- 
ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [»  F.  cosmographigue  =  Hp.  com- 
mogra'/ico  =  Pg.  cosmographieo  =  It.  eosmo- 
grafirn;  as  rtmrnttgruphji  +  -ir.]  Relating  to 
or  dealing  with  cosmography ;  descriptive  of  or 
concerned 


1-onlen'd.  regular,  <  *o-  Sriwud. 
see  «>»«.•*■>.]    A  genus    -ut  nwler 


pyriform,  acute  at  the  amu,  often  covered  with  a  hlulah 
etnorearence,  ami  are  wrapped  in  leavea  or  moat  on  the 
ItriKliid.    t'aually  written  Cosmiittr.    tfue»e>,  leoi  See 


of  noetuid  moths,  sometimes  made  the  type  of 
a  family  Cosmiida.  c.  im^ti-u,  u  an  example.  Spe- 
cie, are  found  In  all  .iilartera  of  the  (lube.  TV  lams  are 
naked,  with  .mall  railed  warta,  and  feed  on  the  leavea  of 

ic,  cosmical  (koz'mik,  -mi-ka.1),  a.  [=  F. 
ai^Ne  =  Hp.  Pg.  It.  ewrwico,  <  L.  VotfMii'cuji, 
cywiwicns,  <  Or.  tnnu/aiic,  <  iror-uor,  the  universe, 
onler,  as  of  the  universe :  see  eottmot*.]  1.  Of 
or  pi  rtaining  to  the  universe,  especially  to  the 
universe  regarded  as  subject  to  a  harmonious 
system  of  laws.  Hut  In  the  "bier  writer*  it  niarki 
rather  an  oppoalte  conception  of  11m-  univrrac,  aa  covcrocd 
wholly  hy  mechanic*,  ami  not  hy  leleol-icii-al  principle*. 

I  can  al*o  luidcrauml  that  (a*  In  Lcllmlu*  earlcatnre 
of  N'ewton'*  view*)  the  Creator  miicht  have  made  the  <\*. 
mini  iiiai  liiue.  an  I.  ufter  tettini:  tt  (uin(,  liaie  left  it  to 
lUelf  till  It  needeil  repair. 

llMjini,  Nineteenth  feiitury,  XXI.  mu. 
By  a  eoeiiti-  emotion -the  phnue  ix  Mr.  Ileury  SWs- 
wick  tt  —  I  mean  an  emotion  which  I*  felt  In  rctranl  to  the 
unlverae  or  ruin  of  thing*,  viewed  a*  n  cuaiuo*  or  oe,h*r. 

W°.  iT.  Clifttnl,  Lectiirca,  II.  2fi 

Hence  —  2.  Pertaining  to  univ-ersal  order;  har- 
monious, as  tho  universe ;  orderly :  the  oppo- 
site of  chaotic. 

How  can  Omitmt  lnten.ret  »uch  thlriK*.  the  .lark, 
cliaotl.-  dullanl,  who  know,  the  nieaiditf  <.f  mshlni  n«- 
>««•  or  noble,  nor  ever  will  know?  VWftgjt. 

3.  Forming  a  part  of  the  material  universe, 
e.pccially  of  what  lies  outride  of  the  solar  bys- 
tem. 

And  if  «  aak  wheiu-e  came  thl.  rapid  evolution  .>f  heat, 
we  may  now  fairly  .iinnuw-  that  It  wa*  due  to  aome  pr»-- 
VS>U*  rvdlUiou  of  cfMiniati  liodiea 

J.  rutr,  fiwink-  PhUoa  .  I.  gyt 

4.  In  oitfms.,  visible  for  the  first  time  before  sun- 
rise: only  in  the  phrase  the  cosmical  setting  of  a 
tUtr. —  5.  Inconceivably  prolonged  or  protract- 
ed, like  the  periods  of  time  required  for  the 
development  of  great  astronomical  changes: 
immeasurably  extended  in  s|Miee;  universal  in 
extent. 

The  human  uuderxtanillutf,  for  example  —  that  faeulty 
which  Mr.  Silencer  hai  turned  *o  *.kllfu!lv  round  ii[m>u  ita 
own  antecedeala  —  la  Itself  a  remit  of  Lm  play  hetween 
onrai'bun  and  environment  throila'h  "*mit  rauire*  of  time. 


(koz'mizm),  it.  [<  cjwrr»o»l  +  -Urn.) 
A  name  applied  to  the  system  of  philosophy- 
based  on  tne  doctrine  of  evolution  as  enunci- 
ated by  Herbert  Spencer.  See  philosophy  of 
crolHtion,  under  rrofufioa. 

COBTQO-.  [NL.,  etc.,  cosmo-,  <  Or.  mia/io-c,  order, 
good  order,  ornament,  hence  (from  the  notion 
of  onler,  arrangement)  the  world,  the  universe: 
see  nw»i<wl.]  An  element  in  some  words  of 
Oreek  origin,  meaning  'the  world'  or  'the  uni- 
x-orsc.' 

Ooamocoma  (kos-mok'^-mji),  n.  [NL.  (FOrs- 
ter,  lUfldlj,  <  Or.  aoouoc,  order,  ornament,  +  ao^ij, 
hair.]  A  genus  of  spiculiferous  hymenopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  I'roetotryp'idit.  Ttiey  have 
the  tarai  l-j.snted  j  the  antenna)  clxiti  not  joint-  I  j  tie 
altdumK-n  petUilate :  and  tile  fore  wine*  widcnlnc  I 
ally,  with  tlie  luanciual  vein  in  the  form  of  a  dot. 
xpeeic*  are  very  minute,  and  all  are  |*xraaltle. 
arc  Cumpeaii,  and  omt  |*  North  American, 
cosmocrat  (kox'mo-krat),  n.  [<  Or.  uteuoc,  the 
world,  +  ayxirrie,  goveni ;  with  term,  as  in  aris- 
tocrat, autocrat,  democrat,  etc.]  Ruler  of  the 
world:  in  the  extract  applied  to  the  devil. 


n.   [-  F.  < 
g.  cosmographia  = 


[fo.re  I 

Yon  will  not  think,  areal  Cowmocntf.' 

That  I  apend  mi  time  In  CooHinc  : 
Many  Iron*,  my  sire,  have  we  in  the  tire, 

And  1  muxt  leave  none  of  them  cooling. 

.V-nfAeK.  The  Ueilla  Walk. 

coamocratlc  (koz-mo-krat'ik),  a.  [As 
craf  +  -ir;  with  term,  as  in  aristocratic, 
era  tie,  etc.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  uni' 
monarch  or  moi 
lions  or  aims. 

coamogonal  (knji-mt^'o-nal),  a.  [As  cosmogony 
+  -<!/.]  Costnogotiic. 

The  *tupendou«  and  rtmwsgonal  lihlloaophy  of  the  Bliaj;. 
vat  tleeta.  TAemiu,  Waldeli.  p.  31 ». 

coamogoner <koz-inog'iVner),  n.  [As  cosmogony 
+  -ertT]    Same  as  roswuNionist. 

cogmogonic,  cosmogonicavl  (kox-mcVgou'ik,  -i- 

kal ).  a.  [=  F.  eosmogoniquc  =  Sp.  aumogtinteo 
=  Pg.  it.  eoswtogoHim ;  as  cosmogony  +  -ir.]  Of 


or  pertaining  to  cosmogony. 

Til  c  remarkable  <ww«i;*.nie!i/  l| 
innltratexl  by  liumanuel  Kant 

linden.  Nineteenth  Century.  XIX.  »1. 
cosmogonist  (koz-mog'o-nist ),  «.  [<  cosmogony 
+  -is/T]  One  who  originates  or  expounds  a  cos- 
mogony; one  vcrse«l  in  cosmogony :  s|>ecitically, 
one  who  holds  tbut  I  he  universe  had  a  begin- 
ning in  time.    Also  iwmoi/tiner. 

When-fore  those  Pmtan  f'.i*wAamiafa  who  wen-  theiitu, 
oeins  l'olytltel«t*  and  TViajnnUt*  aluo,  ami 
aide  Un-  one  supreme  unmaile  fs-ity,  other  .... 
dam-  «..!«,  u.  net*l**t  osrether  with  the  wiwld. 

CaafieurtA,  Intellectual  system  (««l.  1»37),  I.  Hit. 

cosmogony  (kojt-mogV>-ni),  «.  [=  F.  cosmotto- 
nir  =  Sp.  eosmogon'ia  =  Pg.  It.  emtmogytma,  <  Or. 
aiyrimjurio,  the  creation  or  origin  of  the  world, 
<  «on^oj<iiv»r  creating  the  world,  <  Koauoe,  the 
world,  +  -W,  <  >?  •)/..,  produce.]    1.  The 


with  the  world  or  the  universe. 

if  ill  poet. 

SrUeu,  On  Drayton*  Polyolhlon,  Pref. 

coBmograpbically  (koz-mtj-graf'i-kal-i),  ade. 
In  a  eosraographtc  manner;  with  regard  to  or 
in  accordance  with  cosmography. 

Tlie  terclla,  or  •pherical  magnet,  eamaavyniiiAi'ea/fy  ftet 
out  with  circles  ut  the  «hd.e. 

AVe  T.  flrorewe.  Vullt.  Err.,  it.  i. 

COBmographlst  (knz-mog'ra-fist ),  t».  [<  cosmog- 
raphy +  -ist.\    Same  as  eoxmoirraphrr. 

cosmography  (koz-mog'ra-fl).  * 
graphic  as  Sp.  cosmografia  =  Pt-  - 
It.  cosmografia,  <  LL.  cosmographia,  <  Or.  «o- 
eiu<r)  pafia,  deacription  of  the  world,  <  wktuoj  priaof , 
describing  tbo  worhl  (>  LI*  ctismographHs,  a 
cosmographer),  <  auej^or,  the  worlil,  +  niftw, 
write,  describe.]  1,  The  science  winch  de- 
scribes and  maps  the  main  features  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  embracing  astronomy, 
geography,  and  sometimes  geology. 

He  now  I*  jrone  to  prove  Cormo^rafAy, 

That  imoiiaurvxi  coaata  and  kliiitilorn*  of  the  earth. 

MtrUnrr,  Doctor  Kauitua.  III.  L 
Co«nu>?riii.Av 

Thou  art  deeply  read  In  :  draw  me  a  map  from  the  Mer- 
maid. PlrUlUT,  V,  It  without  Money.  II.  «. 

Nuture  contracted,  a  little  eaaxHorrrwijAv,  or  map  of  the 
unlverae.  .South, 

2.  The  science  of  the  general  structure  and  re- 
lations of  the  universe.  =8711.  see  rw*»(»w. 

cosmolabe  (koz'mo-lab),  n.  [=  F.  cosmolabc  = 
Pg.  cosmoltibio,  <  Or,  aooiior,  the  world,  +  -m  Jov, 
<  ").afi;iavttv,  hx/iety,  take:  see  astrolabe.]  An 
early  instrument,  essentially  the  same  as  the. 
astrolabe,  used  for  measuring  the  angles  be- 
tween heavenly  bodies.  Also  called  pantaeosm. 

coamolatry  (koz-mol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Or.  ««o^«c, 
the  world,  +  '/arptia,  divine  worship.]  Worship- 
paid  to  the  world  or  its  parte. 

cosmoline  (koz'mo-lin),  11.  [<  rvwi«(e/ir)  +  -of 
+  -ine2.j  The  trade-name  of  a  residuum  ob- 
tained after  distilling  off  the  lighter  portion? 
of  petroleum.  It  I*  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbon*,  rneltaat 
from  Kit'  to  lxV  P.,  and  la  a  itnooth  unctixou*  aubatance, 
11*01  In  oltitim-nta.  etc. 

COsmological  (koz-mo-loj'i-kal),  a.  [As  F.  ryis- 
mologiguc  =  Sp.  cosmologitv  r=  Pg.  It.  cosmo- 
logica,  \  Or.  xnej««/<i j  .»iic,  pertaining  to  physical 
philosophy,  <  'aoBHo/ojia:  see  cosmology  and 
-teal.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  cosmology. 

A  cumnariauii  lietween  the  probable  niranlnc  of  the 
PnM-111  to  OeueaU  and  tin-  reMilta  of  curoircWraf  and 
geological  »cier>ce,  CWVone,  p..p  S.  I.  Ho.,XXVHL  6ls. 

cosmologically  (ko/-m6.1oj'i-kal-i),  ade.  In 
a  cosmological  r  - 
point  of  view. 


'tyimtl*t  speaking,  Jupiter  aai 
fretf-ltnnlmwity. 

W.tu-MI,  WorW  Ufe.  p.  tai. 

'o-jist),  n.  [<  cosmology 
+  -ist.]~  t)tie  who  investigates  the  problems  of 
cosmology;  one  versed  in  cosmology. 

CovMieov/Mfr  have  built  up  their  several  theories,  auue- 
<>u*  tt  Igm-iuv,  of  the  early  (late  of  the  earth. 

Ditarenii,  ortciii  of  Worhl.  p.  11a 

cosmology  (kor-mol'o-ji),  a.  [=  F.  cosmologie 
-  8p.  cosmologia  =  Pg.  It,  «x*»»<,lot?ia,  <  Or.  aa 
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cosmology 

if  *»»ou«?oyta  (of.  Adj.  mkj/mmo)  ia«r,  pertaining  to 
I  ■  hysi f  nl  philosophy :  see  eo»moto<fical),  <  sriou-of, 
the  worlti,  +  -aojiu,  <  >/;.r.i,  speak  :  see -o/rn/i/.] 
1.  The  general  science  or  theory  of  the  cosmos 
or  material  universe,  of  its  parts,  elements,  and 
laws;  the  genera)  discussion  and  coordination 
of  the  results  of  the  special  sciences. 

The  tsrU  of  the  Ext.  mal  Order,  which  yield  acorwofomr, 

■  .which 


I  by  the  l».  uof  the  lull  rnal  order, 


yield  H  f 

yield  a  at«lol«ry.  II.  iem-s.  Fop.  8cL  Mo..  XIII.  411. 
2.  That  branch  of  metaphysics  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  ii  priori  discussion  o'  the  ul- 
timate philosophical  problems  relating*  to  Ihc 
world  as  it  exists  in  time  and  space,  and  to  the 
order  of  nature.  Rational  cosmology . a  phlhsmphy 
<ii  the  material  miiverso  founded  largely  or  wholly  on  a 
I -rn  ri  or  metaphysical  principles,  and  not  mainly  on  ob- 
-rvatfun.  =  BTTffL  CiwinAv«nv.  C«om*V*ry,  C1.SMic5rnif.Ay. 
(  -r.wor.jr  treats  of  the  way  In  which  lh«  world  or  Ids 

/.Ay,  of  lu  apiwarance.  .*  Ihc  structure,  figure,  relations, 
etc.  ot  lu  parU.  Each  of  these  words  nay  stand  for  » 
treatise  u|»n  the  era-responding  subject,  t'orin^oyy  and 
c*m«Ki)tT»jr».»  art)  not  alhsrrther  •lioltnct. 
coamometry  (koz-moin 'e-tri),  h.  [=  V.  eo»- 
mometric,  <  Or.  sootioc,  the  world.  +  -urrnia,  < 
uhpov,  a  measure.]  The  art  of  measuring  tlie 
world,  an  by  degrees  and  minutes  of  lat  itude  or 
longitude. 

cosnuoplastic  (koz-mo-plaa'tik),  n.  [<  Or.  *o- 
num'tJinTr^.  the  framcr  of  the  world,  <  sn«nvir>,a- 
-rr«i».,  frame  the  world,  <  aorrooc,  the  world,  + 
wWmxa,  form,  frame:  see  jmsMcV]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  concerned  with  the  formation  of  the 
universe  or  world ;  eowtnogonte. 

TImi  opinion  of  Seneca  signifies  little  in  this  ease,  he  he- 
nu  no  better  than  a  eoemonwasru-f  atheist ;  i.  e. .  he  made 
a  certain  plastics:  or  spermatick  nature,  devoid  of  all 
anlrnalltr  or  conscious  luu-llvctosllty,  Ui  ho  the  highest 
principle  In  the  universe. 

UalllliotU.  Mrl»niproiMi.'a(lSM),  p.  HI. 

coBUiopolicy  (koawno-pori-m),  n.  [<  cosmopo- 
lite, after  ;<o/icyl.]  Cosmopolitan  or  universal 
character;  universal  polity ;  freedom  from  pre- 
judice. [Kare.] 


I  have  flnlabed  the  rough  ■ketch  of  my  poem.  Ai  I 
have  not  al-alcl  an  lid*  of  live  inB.lellty  or  co«ri~.nofiV-v  of 
It,  anhVI.'nt  will  remain,  exclusively  of  innumerable  fanlta, 
Invisible  to  partial  eyes,  to  make  It  very  unpopular. 

SJxrlUy,  In  Dowdcn,  I.  341. 

cosmopolitan  (koz-mo-pol'i-tan),  a.  and  ».  [As 
rvMiavi/wrfif*  +  -an,  after  wie/rn/w/ifVis.l   I  a.  1. 

to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  limited  or 
to  no  one  part  of  the  social,  political, 
commercial,  or  intellectual  world;  limited  to 
no  place,  country,  or  group  of  Individuals,  but 
common  to  all. 

I  la  becoming  mure  and  more  j^g 

»'■•  revere  In  Dante  that  compressed  force  of  life  long 
■aasion  which  conhl  make  a  private  eiperlrtice  fasaatfaiE 
"i  reach  ami  everlasting  In  lu  *lgnin»»ncc. 
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The  wild  goose  l>  more  of  a  eamepolite  than  we ;  he 
break,  hi.  faat  in  raiiada.  take,  a  luncheon  In  lb*  Ohio, 
and  plumes  himself  for  the  ukght  lu  a  southern  bayou. 

Tliorran,  Vtalden,  p.  3ii. 

II.  n.  Universal;  world-wide;  cosmopolitan. 

KnirlirJi  is  emphatically  the  bwuuuire  of  o>ninieri-c.  «rf 
clvllltatlim.  of  Rx  ial  and  relUloUt  frwloni,  of  |*ir«T<!>ulv.' 
Inb-lliceni-c,  .  .  .  and,  thcrcfi^e,  beyond  any  Ujiurih' ever 
med  l.y  man,  it  u  of  rl(ih«  the  cwnvflfWit'  •peech. 

O.  P.  JfnriA,  U-cta.  on  Enc.  tans.,  L 

CO«nopolitiC*l  (kox'ino-prt-llt'i-kal),  a.  [< 
crwmoiirj/ifc,  after  political.]  Universal;  cos- 
mopolitan. 

To  And*  hlmarlfe  vVrtlu* .polite*,  a  cltlreil  ami  nw-mber 
of  the  whole  and  ooely  one  myttlca.ll  citte  vnlueraall,  and 
to  conaet|uently  to  roetlltate  of  the  Cwmoptiliticall  irou- 
enilneiit  thereof.  Hattntft  *  rotrtli^*,  I.  6. 

Kant  asys  amnewherc  that,  aa  tlie  record*,  of  human 
trwiiaactlntia  ar^-umutatc,  the  memory  of  man  will  havu 
room  only  for  those  of  inpreme  ctwwrr^Wif  rnvf  Importance. 

IrtnreA,  Harvard  irralhm.  .Nov.  K,  Isse. 

cosmopolitism  (koz-mop'<)-li-tizm),  n.  [<  nn- 
moptthte  +  -ur»i.]    Same  aa  eottmofmliUinism. 

The  cMiwainfifirNi  of  Germany,  the  cimtemptoum  na. 
tioiialitv  of  the  Enslhihiiian.aml  tlieovtniUtfc.u»and  U«*t- 
rul  nationality  of  the  Frenchman,  cVerufoe. 

cofuriorama  {koz-mo-rS'm|>.  n.  [NI>„  <  Or.  /to- 
o*iof,  the  world,  +  ifaua,  a  view,  <  6pm;  see.]  A 
view  or  series  of  view*  of  the  world;  specifi- 
cally, an  exhibition  of  a  number  of  drawings, 
paintings,  or  photographs  of  cities,  buildings, 
landscapes,  and  the  like,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  so  arranged  that  they  are  reflec  ted 
from  mirrors,  the  reflections  being  seen  through 
a  lens. 

The  temples,  and  saloon »,  and  wesoramsr,  and  fouii- 
Uln»  (littered  anil  sparkled  before  our  »y<» 

bitkfiu,  Sketcliea  by  Itar.,  air. 

cosmoramic  (koz-m<>-rara'ik),  «.  [<  otMnworamti 
+  -ic]    Relating  to  or  like  a  eosnmrama. 

cosmos1  (koz'mos).  n.  [Also  kvtm<t»;  <  NL. 
oxsuins,  cruinis^,  ML.  covrrrius,  <  Or.  ao-jnor,  order, 
good  onler.  form,  ornament,  ami  esp.  the  world 
or  the  universe  tut  an  orderly  system.]  1. 
Order;  harmony. 

Hall,  brave  Henri' :  across  th*  Nino  dim  t'eiitarlr*.  we 
salute  thee,  still  visible  aa  a  valiant  Son  of  ftieirvos  ami  Son 
of  Ilettvcn,  beneficently  sent  os  1 

OtrfjiO,  Frederick  the  Great,  IL  1. 

Hence — 2.  The  universe  as  an  embodiment  of 
order  and  harmony ;  the  system  of 
law  exhibited  in  the  universe. 


let. 


Lowell,  Among  my  hooks.  1st  sit   p.  171. 

Hence  —  2.  Free  from  local,  provincial,  or  na- 
tional ideas,  prejudices,  or  attachments;  at 
home  all  over  the  world. — 3.  Characteristic 
of  a  cosmopolite :  as.  rogmopolitan  manners. — 
4.  Widely  distributed  over  the  globe:  said  of 
plants  nod  animals. 

II.  m.  One  who  has  no  fixed  residence ;  one 
who  is  free  from  provincial  or  national  preju- 
dices; one  who  is  at  borne  in  everyplace;  a 
citizen  of  the  world ;  a  cosmopolite, 
cosmopolitanism  (koz-ino-trol'i-tan-lzm),  «. 
[<  emmoiiolitiiH  +  -taw.]  The  state  of  being 
cosmopolitan;  universality  of  extent,  distribu- 
tion, feeling,  etc.;  psjarcinlly,  tho  character 
of  a  cosmopolite,  or  cltueu  of  the  world.  Also 
called  cotmoiMAitum. 

lie  11'oDitel  preached  eotmofolilanijnM.  but  remained 
III-  i|iilnle«seuce  of  a  Frenchman.  .V.  .1.  flee..  t'XX.  2K1. 

Afb  r  tlie  overthrow  of  th-  ureal  Na|»leonic  F.tnplre.  a 
reactlnii  axalnit  .Y»r»..;W.riiiti»ui  and  a  romantic  -ntliu.l- 
asiu  for  nationality  spread  over 


If  we  take  the  hlitbest  product  of  evolution, 
man  society,  and  ask  to  what  airency  all  lis  ■ 
Ik>  ermlltml,  the  Inevitable  answer  U  — To  that  I'nkaowll 
t'ause  of  which  the  entire  Cosmos  Is  a  manifestation. 

B.  S;»r«-er.  Fop.  »ci.  Mo.,  XXV.  471. 

3.  Any  system  or  circle  of  facts  or  things  con- 
sidered as  complete  in  itxelf. 

Each  of  \»  la  constantly  hav  Ins  sensatirsi*  wluch  do  not 
amonnt  to  [iercrptli.ua  [and]  make  no  loiUnsient  In  the  ess. 
nsos  of  our  experience.  • 

T.  II.  Grwn,  Froleitomena  la  Ethics,  |  14.'.. 

4.  [o?i>.]  [KT*.l  A  small  genus  of  f .'omumnltr, 
rehited  to  the  dalilia,  rungiug  from  Bolivia  to 
Arizona,  r.  ^wfafw  is  widely  naturalised  throiuth  the 
tn.|»,s.  r.  Uyinnatm  and  V.  diWes^iWius  are  f rciueiitly 
cultivated. 

cosmoa^t,  ».  {A  corruj.tod  form  (uppar.  for 
•rvisvos)  of  Tatar  nmbi  see  tsrm*<.]  Fer- 
mented mare's  milk:  same  as  kumitt. 

Their  drlnke  calle.1  rvmsuf,  whlrh  U  mares  mllke,  is 
prt  |«red  af tcr  this  mailer.        //nifnirT  s  1'nrsijivw,  I.  »7. 

Tliey  lUle  Tatars]  then  cast  on  the  .round  new  Cor.no., 
and  make  a  .real  feast         /'xrv/ws.  Fitsrliuailr.  p.  414. 

coBmoacope  koi'mo-skop),  ».  [<  (Jr.  sotj/roc,  the 
universe,  +  rnuntiv,  view. )  An  instrument  de- 
signcil  to  show  the  positions,  relations,  and  cossi 


Cosne  i  kon  ,  n.  A  red  wine  grown  in  the  de. 
partment  of  Nievre  in  France,  similar  in  flavor 
to  Bordeaux,  and  improving  with  age. 

cosovereign  (ki-suvV-ran),  s.  [<  c«-i  +  sor- 
crdj/N.]   A  joint  sovereign. 

Feter  belnir  Uien  only  a  Itoy,  Saphia,  Ivan's  aiaterof  the 
whole  Iduod,  was  Jodned  with  llieiu  aa  regent,  under  the 
title  of  owiirrfrwfli.  JDnrsirrAam. 

cospecific  (ko-sptj-sifik),  a.   [<  oo-t  +  tjtrcifie.] 
Of  the  same  species;  canspecinc.  ' 
coaa't,  n.    [ME.,<  AH.  t»s»,  a  kiss:  see  Itii,  it. 
and  r.)    A  kiss. 

The  uucon  thus  acorded  with  the  t  rot, 

A^ens  hym  spak  notnore  apeche  ; 
The  lady  |ai  the  oroa  a  eour, 
The  lady  of  love  toiore  loue  san  aeche. 

Moly  KiM*l  <K.  E.  T.S.lp,  H7. 

C0B8-+  (kos),  «.  [In  phrase  rule  of  m*».  an  early 
name  for  algebra,  a  half-translation  of  It.  re- 
gnta  t/i  com,  lit.  the  rule  of  the  thing:  reaola, 
<  L,  rnjula,  rule;  <M,  <  L.  <U,  of;  ct>»«.  a  thing 
(<  I.,  rutuu,  a  cause,  LL.  a  thing),  being  the 
unknown  quantity,  z:  see  rule,  ehotc*,  and  z 
as  an  algebraic  symbol.]  The  unknown  quan- 
tity in  an  algebraic  problem.  Also  cos,  com.— 

Rul*  Of  COSI,  an  •leim-nlar)  algebraic  method  of  solving 
prolileias;  algelira, 
COSa3  (kos),  n.  [Also  written  kos,  repr.  Hind, 
t-twr  =  Beng.  km*,  a  eosa,  <  Skt.  krneii,  a  call, 
calling-distance  (e.  g.,  Hind,  oau-kos,  the  dis- 
tance at  which  one  can  hear  the  lowing  of  a 
cow).  <  t/  kmc,  call,  crj-  out.]  In  India,  a  road- 
measure  of  variable  extent,  ranging  from  1  to 
2  miles  (rarelv  more),  being  usually  about  H 
miles,  especially  in  Bengal. 
I  determined  to  keep  to  the  road  and  ride  round  to  the 
at  Narkunda.  .  .  .  which  la  ten  osss,  or 

"7/.  iVnastsf,  IHary  In  India.  II  1«4 
Cossack  (kos'ak),  n.  [Russ.  Kosaki,  Sasaki,  a 
( 'ossack ;  cf .  Turk,  kasdk,  a  robber ;  said  to  be 
of  Tatar  origin.]  One  of  a  military  people 
inhabiting  the  steppes  of  Russia  along  the  lower 
Don  and  about  the  Dnieper,  and  in  leaser  num- 
bers in  eastern  Russia,  Caucasia,  Siberia,  and 
elsewhere.  Their  origin  is  uncertain,  but  their  nucleus 
Is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  refugees  from  the  ancient 
UmlU  of  Russia  forced  by  hostile  invasion  to  the  adoption 
of  a  military  organisation  or  order,  which  grew  Into  a  more 
or  less  free  trlhai  existence,  their  Imlependeiit  spirit 
has  led  to  numerous  unsuccessful  revuiu,  ending  in  thcir 
aubjecthin,  although  they  retain  various  privileges.  As 
light  cavalry  they  form  an  element  In  tha  Russian  army 
valuable  In  skirmishing  operations  aim  In  the  pro- 
ion  of  the  fro  tillers  of  the  empire. 

(kos'az),  n.  pi.    [E.  Ind.]    Plain  East 
mtihlms,  of  varic 
(kos'e),  n.  [Of  E.  Ind 


very  I 
lectio 


Indian  muslins,  of  various  qualities  and  widths. 

nd. .origin.]  A  brace- 

(kos'et),  a.    [Cf.  Walloon  ooiutr-f,  a  suck- 
ing pig.]    1.  A  lamb  brought  up  by  hand,  or 
without  tho  uid  of  the  dam  ;  a  pet  lamb. 
Much jfrcatrr  gyfu  tor  guerdon  thou  shall  gayne 
Then  Kldde  or  Cossrt.  Spnutr,  shep.  fal.,  November. 

2.  A  pet  of  any  land. 
Uunr.  Well,  this  dry  nurse.  I  say  still,  is  a  delicate  man. 
Ifr-i.  Ut.  And  I  am  for  the  rnowf  his  charge:  did  yos 
ever  see  a  fellow  s  face  lunrc  aoruse  him  for  all  aas> 

D.  J»Mvn,  Bartholomew  Fair.  1.  I. 

cosset  <kos'ct),  r.  f.  [<  cossrt,  s.J  To  fondle; 
make  a  pet  of ;  nurse  fondly. 

I  have  been  eouefinp  this  little  beast  op,  III  the  hops* 
yon  d  accept  it  aa  a  present. 

//.  Kinjwlrx,  Ceorlry  Unruly  n.  xxvL 
Every  section  of  political  Importance,  every  InU 
the  electorate,  has  to  tie  mmtIM  and  propitiated 


'  Europe  like  an  ephlemlc. 
l>.  M.  a'nHrrrc.  Ituasia.  p.  US, 

cosmopolite  (koz-mop'o-lit  .  s.  and  n.    [=  F. 

riumofK'ItU  =  Sj>.  Pg.  It.  rvwrwo/jo/ifo.  <  (vr.  «o- 
OfioTos.iriK,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  <  soouvnf,  the 
world,  +  To>j>vf,  citizen:  see  i 
L      1.  A  citizen  of  the  world ;  one  who  is 
cosmopolitan  in  his  ideas  or  life. 

I  .  ami*  tumbling  Into  the  world  a  pure  cadet,  a  true 
cosinosofi'fe ;  not  born  to  land,  lease,  bout-,  or  onlce 

UvTtll,  Letters,  I.  vl.  eo. 
Ills  air  was  that  of  a  rvMMot.Wirs 
In  the  wide  universe  from  sphere  to  tphe 


COSmOBphere  fkoz'mo-sfer),  ri.  [<  Or.  K'tr/iof, 
the  world.  +  "r>o<>«i,  a  sphere.]  An  apparatus 
for  showing  the  position  of  the  earth  at  any 
given  time  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  it 
eonslsU  "f  a  hollow  glau  globe,  on  wbb  h  are  dc|d.  led  Ihe 
kUrs  fosi.ilus  the  conttellatiDna,  and  within  which  U  a  ter- 
restrUl  ulols.-. 

cosmothcism  (koz'mft-th<Vizm>,  ».  (<  Or.  *n- 
itu.^,  the  world, +  Gro..,'(iod.  +  -i*s«.-  se-e  thriirm.] 
I>eiflciition  of  the  cosmos ;  the  system  which 
identities  tiod  with  the  cosmos;  pantheism. 

cosmothetic  'koz-mo-thet'ik). «.  [<  Or.  n^unr. 


atli,  of  r*. 

««.]  Htiii 


2.  An  animal  or  a  plant  existing  in  many  or 
most  parts  of  the  world,  or  having  a  wide  — 
of  existence  or  migration. 


Ifriru,  put,  assume,  =  E.  rfo:  see  lht*i*.M 
posing  the  existence  of  an  external  worhl : 
affirming  the  real  existence  of  the  external 
world. 

To  th-  class  of  -..•Mii/A/ft'c  IdcnlttU  the  grv-at  mayorltv 
of  miwU-rn  idulosophers  are  to  I*  referred 

.*?ir  1'.  limn  ill  on. 


by  the 

humouring  o|  whims,  fad*,  ami  even  umre  sulMtantla]  de- 
msnils.  fortsijlAf/u  A'er.,  N.  S.,  XI-  14* 

COaaict,  cosalcait  (kos'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [=  It.  co*. 
jrirvi ,'  as  coii»2  +  -ic,  -few/.  The  true  derivation 
having  been  forgotten,  it  was,  lator,  ignorant ly 
connected  with  L.  row,  a  whetstone.]  Relating 
to  algebra :  algebraic. 

There  were  Mrmrtimcs  addetl  to  these  numbers  certain 
■Igtii  or  algr  urate  fUruri-s,  calleil  ctwcal  niguinga. 

.N»ru((,  Sisirt.  and  I'astlluea,  p.  414. 
Cottle  algorism,  an  algebraical  procrsv  of  determining 
the  value  «t  an  unknown  i|iisntit)  -  COMlc  numbers, 
iM.wers  ami  r\N4a. 

CoaaidaJ  (kos'i-dc),  «.  /if.  (XI<..  <  foauM*  + 
-iV/rr.]  A  family  of  nocturnal  Isfpulojtlrrn  or 
moths,  taking  name  from  the  genus  (  iwtua .  sy- 
nonvmous  with  Kpintiiltr  |which  si-e). 

coaalstt  (kos'ist),  «.  [<  cr«u2  +  -isf.]  An  si- 
gebrnist. 

COSSOletisl,  «.    Same  as  cwumlettr. 

cossum  ikos'um),  n.  A  malignant  ulcer  of  the 
nose,  often  syphilitic.  lhiugli*<m. 

C 088 us  (kos'us),  m.  [NL...  <  I,.  crouiiM,  a  kind  t>f 
larva  found  under  the  burk  of  trees.]  1.  A 
geuus  of  moths,  of  the  family  Epuilnln  (or 
CwtskUr) ;  the  ghost -moths,   r.^us  ti.j»,f»rJa,  oive 
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To  coat  dear,  lo  require  ■  great  outlay,  or  Involve  or  «n- 
Ull  niucii  tro*able,  •iHTvrlnc,  loan,  ote. 

Wore  It  known  that  ymi 
wurttea  nib-tit  wt  you  dVar. 

Ill  ■ 


6M cssjsu  lur"fr<is  |,  nxiuoxl  nboul  u  lllW-i. 

of  (he  lureol  of  the  Brltlali  moths,  la  called  the  j-wxtssofA, 
from  the  disagreeable  hlrclue  odor  of  the  larva: ;  it  ex 
pondr,  3  to  i  to.  lira,  ami  U  of  validated  col 
8.  [f\  c]  Same  as  (trite. 

coasyphene  <ko*' l-fen).  «.    [<  F. 
(Latreille).]   A  beetle  of  the  genus  Cogtyphtur, 
or  of  some  allied  genus. 

co.tsypb.0Te  I  kos'i-for),  n.    Same  aa  cottnjphenc. 

Cossyphua  ( kos'i-fua),  «.  [NL..  <  Or.  tAnmyof. 
a  singing  bird,  peril;. ps  flic  black  otuel ;  also  n 
sea-fish.]  1.  In  enfoiii.,  u  genus  of  atrachelUite 
heteroraerous  insects,  of  tho  family  Tcncbrio. 
nidte.  t'abricins,  17111!. — 2t.  In  ornifA.,  a  genus 
of  Ktunioiil  passerine  birds:  same  as  Acrido- 
fAeret.  Dumenl.  —  3.  In  i.AfA.,  a  genus  of  pcr- 
coid  fishes.  Valenciennes. 

cossyrite  (kos'i-rit),  it.  [<  Or.  Koty-npof,  also 
Kdamrpa,  an  island  between  Sicily  and  Africa, 
now  called  Pantcllaris,  +  -t'ffs.)  A  mineral 
related  to  ainphibole  in  fonn  and  composition, 
occurring  in  tricliuie  crystals  in  the  llparite  of 
the  island  of  Pantellaria. 

cost1  (kflst),  it.  [<  MK.  cost,  <  ONorth.  co»f,  < 
Iecl.  kostr,  in.,  choic«,  chance,  opportunity,  con- 
dition, state,  quality,  —  AS  cyst,  f.,  choice, 
election,  a  thing  chosen,  excellence,  virtue,  = 
OS.  but  =  OFries.  kest,  choice,  estimation, 
rirtue,  a  Mil.  D.  hut  m  OHO.  eAiwf,  oat,  MHG. 
hut,  0.  hirst,  f.,  choice,  ~  Ooth.  kvMtut,  m., 
aakustt,  f.,  test,  proof;  with  formative  -t,  < 
Ooth.  A-inwim  =  AS.  oniwin  (pp.  wren),  etc.^ 

Bl-knowe  all*  the  coates  of  care  that  he  hade. 
,s>/  tViitmytw  and  IV  tirstn  Knight  ( K.  R.  T.  H.),  1,  2496. 

2f.  <>uality ;  condition;  property ;  value ;  worth. 

Whr.no  knew  the  eosvte*  that  knit  m  thertmie  Mil  the  girdle' 
hit  prayae  at  more  prv*.  paraornUire. 

-  ™Wl(E.K.T.lUlfltt. 
aekle  out, 


l\.Uty,  ITef.  to  iL.  note. 

T  ha*  often  rut  the  boldest  Cedar  dear 
To  grapple  with  a  storm. 

J.  BtauMONl,  Psyolie,  t.  88. 

C08t-  (kogt),  n.  [<  MK.  cost,  eoust,  F.  cn-iit*,  cost, 
—  Pr.  met,  cotta  —  Hp.  cos  to,  costa  =  Pg.  casta 
=  It.  eosto  -  D.  kost=  OHG.  ckotta,  MHO.  koetc. 
O.  kost  =  Dan.  8w.  kost  (ML.  cxwtVi),  cost,  ex- 
pense; from  the  verb.]  1.  The  equivalent  or 
price  given  for  a  thing  or  service  exchanged, 
purchased,  or  paid  for;  the  amount  paid,  or 
engaged  to  be  paid,  for  some  thing  or  some 
service:  as,  the  cost  of  n  suit  of  clothes;  the 
OMt  of  building  a  house.  Nothuig  luu  anr  eort  until 
il  ti  actually  attained  or  obtained  |  while  price  is  the 
amount  which  It  aaknl  for  a  aervkv  or  thliut. 

By  Ktane*  a  Home  I  lUr  <l  was  UKt 
I  jut  Yciar :  anil  I  muat^iay  the  (*n#f.^ 

Value  U  tike  life-iriTlinr  power  of  anything;  cost,  tlie 
<|iun(lty  of  lalMHir  reouired  to  produce  It;  price,  the 
quantity  i»f  labour  which  lu  iwaMwwir  will  tak^  In  ex- 
change fi>r  It.  KujJeim,  Muoera  Pulreria,  f  1± 

2.  That  which  is  expended;  outlay  of  any  kind, 
as  of  money,  labor,  time,  or  trouble:  expense  or 
genus  of  per-    expenditure  in  general ;  specifically,  great  ex- 
pense: as,  the  work  was  done  at  public  easf. 


i  kinii'a  < 


Uit  f.» 
'Ilie  rude 


<%lef  men  at  1 
To  be  lanx-iilil 
Baffle  ><f  Ua 


jfth,  o 
•air  fo 


Child  *  Itallada,  VII.  lsax 
At  all  coat*,  by  all  meana:  at  all  ereuta.   IThis  phraae 
waa  formerly  in  datite  ailiauUr.wltliout  the  prepoalliutl  : 
We  ne 


Hare  we  eaten  at  all  of  Hi 

n  prince*  raluly  hnaat 
ctfecta  of  pride  and  enif. 
Woffer,  Her  Major  y  >  New  BuUdlnit. 
PanhiK  lo  hlrda,  we  And  preaerratton  of  the  race  ae< 
cured  at  a  irrratly  dlminlalied  c**t  to  both  parenta  ami  off- 

■  prlnit.  //.  S]*r*r*r,  l*lln.  of  HocioL,  |  27*1. 

3.  pi.  In  /««■  j  (a)  The  sums  fixed  by  law  or 
allowe<l  by  the  court  for  charges  in  a  suit, 
awarded  usually  against  the  party  losing,  and 
in  favor  of  the  party  prevailing  or  his  attorney. 

NofxMly  but  you  can  re-K-tie  her,  .  .  .  ami  you  can  only 
do  Unit  by  pnying  the  c<*tj  of  the  Mitt  —  Ik-th  of  plaintiff 
and  defeniUnU  IKckms,  Itckwlck,  al«IL 

(ft)  The  sum  which  the  law  allows  to  tho  at- 
torney, to  be  paid  by  his  client.   At.all  cost*. 


the  cause.  Cost*  of  the  day,  in  AW  tW,  liter!, 
coata  Inipixed  on  a  party  In  nap-get  to  an  Incidental  pro. 
eeeillng  at  the  tlinu  it  It  taken  or  determined,  as.  f.»  in 
•Uuic*,  an  adjournment,  In  conuadutinetiim  to  -irmnil 
eottt  nf  Ihr  m««.  Divas  costs,  in  Knp.  dcjol  pari 
costa  which  one  allowed  to  sue  witbool  liability  to 
voluntarily  pay*  to  hi*  au>.irtiey,  and  is  tlH*nfon,  it 
eeesful.  allowed  to  tax  against  his  adversary.—  To 
See  o>Mn/i.-To  one's  cost,  with 


cost- book 

Thare  fore  I  tells  yow  scharttely.  how  a  msn  may  goon 
with  lytel  cortagt  and  achortte  lyiue. 

Mamlttiltr,  Travels,  p.  1!5. 

For  more  solempne  In  enery  Diannea  syiht 
ThU  foate  was,  and  gretter  at  cottage, 
riisri  wss  the  reuel  of  hlr  marhuje. 

CAnursT,  Clerk's  Tale  (ed.  SkealX  L  USO. 

00>t4Vl(ko«'tal),  <t.  [=  F.  8p.  Pg.  oostoJ -=  It.  rw- 
fale,  <  NL.  «>*f<j/t-t  (ML.  'rostalis,  in  neut.  con- 
tale,  the  Bide  of  a  hill),  <  cotta,  a  rib,  the  aide, 
etc.:  see  costa,  coast,  n.]  1.  In  anal.:  (a)  Per- 
taining to  the  ribs  or  the  side  of  the  body:  as, 
cowtot  nerve*,  (ft)  Bearing  ribs ;  costiferous: 
applied  to  those  vertebra*  which  bear  rlbs,jtn<l 
to  that  part  of  the  sternum  to  which  riba  are 
attached. —  2.  In  oi/ow.t  pertaining  to  the  costa 
or  anterior  edge  of  an  insect's  wing;  situated 
on  or  near  the  costa.— 3.  In  hot.,  pertaining  to 
the  cost«  or  midrib  of  n  leaf  or  frond. 

Veins  .  .  .  forming  a  ■Intlo         tnu  of  long  arrolar 

.Syn.  fitl.,  p.  ;.«s. 

Costal  angle,  In  enfom.,  the  tip  of  the  wine.  -  Costal 
area,  in  enfom.,  a  part  of  the  wins;  or  tesmilnuoi  borilrrinpj 
the  anterior  margin,  arid  externum*  to  tin-  »ol«-o-,lnl  vein. 
In  many  of  Ufcc  ttrtkofttcra  It  has  a  different  texture  and 
appearance  from  the  rest  of  tile  wing.  —  Costal  cartilage 
-Sec  rarlUnac.  Costal  cells,  in  enfoin.,  tile  cell*  nearest 
the  coMa,  generally  liui  ' 
outward,  tine  of  Ihem 
la  fniiucntly  opaline, 
ami  la  then  callesl 
the  /-/ercwfo-iwit.  Hut 
lustiy  author*  include 
in  the  terni  eorfaf  only 
one  or  mare  cella  lie. 
tween  the  pterunllg- 

rtui  Uifl  Ihr  I 

wln«.-  Costal 
rtn.  In  rii/om  . 

U  or  anterior  margin  of  the  wing.  -  CoataJ  ] 
Itmia,  one  of  a  aeries  of  expanded  dermal  ] 


:.  («) 


™  uviumm  plalea  of  lione, 
anlryloard  with  a  rib,  forming  a  pail  of  the  carapace.  See 
cut  under  CsWnnia.  Costal  proceai 
Tile  unciform  proceiav*  given  olf  by  I 
plug  •ueee-nllnc  rll*  (.«•>  Certain  |hxi 
with  which  the  ril-s  artlenlate  Tlie}  an*  it-ty  prominent 
in  IHUfterine  birds.  See  cut  under  euriiiarV  Costal  vein, 
in  riitnm.,  a  large  longiludlna]  vein  or  rib  nearly  parallel 
to.  and  fnqiiently  touching,  Hie  anterior  niargln,  but  in 
the  itdmtata  »eparal--l  fnvm  It  by  the  marginal  vein. 
COStaUy  (kos'tal-i),  noV.  In  rnlom. :  (a)  Toward 
the  costa  or  front  margin  of  the  wing: 
band  produced  coslally.    (ft)  Over  the 


vein:  aa,  a  line  costallg  angutated. 

costal-nerred  (kos'ui-nervd),  a.  ] 
ing  the  secondary  nerves  of  the  leaf  springing 
from  the  costa  or  midrib.  Also  eostntixecnusr. 
costardf  (kos'tilrd),  n.  (<  MK.  costard,  an  apple, 
orig.  a  '  ribbed '  apple,  a  var.  (accom.  to  -ard) 
of  'costatc  (first  found  in  later  use),  <  ML.  r»j«- 
(«*«*•,  ribbcil,  <  L.  costa,  a  rib:  see  cost*,  and 
cf.  cmtatc.  Of.  also  custard,  ult.  a  var.  of  < 
tat*.  See^irrf.  Hence  costard-  or  < 
'.]    1.  An  apple. 

-sfan/,  llwn  Ihe  well-known  pom-water. 

/.•cat-ton,  HolyoIbloB,  xvili. 

2.  The  head.  [Humorous.] 

Take  him  on  the  i-oslanf  with  the  hilt*  of  thy  *word,  ami 
Ulen  throw  Idni  Into  the  malmsey  bull.  In  the  next  room. 

S*41*..  ItklL  III.,  i.  4. 

Also  costcrd. 


In  bat.,  hav- 


u  i'l'Ii 


one  had  hliuidered.  tie  found  fo  A<s  ceaf. 


It  ta  now  usually  associated  with  corf?.]  — 

by  all  mean* ;  neceaaarily. 

The  night  was  schort,  and  faate  by  the  days 
That  neeuVs  cast  he  muate  hlmselren  hyde. 

CAsswr,  Knighl'a  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  1.  810. 

coat3  (kost),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cost,  ppr.  cost- 
ing. [<  ME.  costcu,  <  OF.  coster,  cousttr,  F.  coni- 
fer, cost,  —  Pr.  8p.  coslar  =  pg.  custar  =  H.  cas- 
tare(=D.  kiwltM  =i)HO.'cho»to»,  MHO.iosfew, 
G.  kotteH  =  Dan.  koste  =  8w.  Icel.  kosta,  after 
Kom.),  <  ML.  roafnrr,  contr.  of  L.  eonstarc,  stand 
together,  ataud  at,  cost,<  con<-,  togetlier,  +  stare, 
stand:  see  constant.]  1.  To  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  (something  valuable)  in  exchange, 
purchase,  or  payment;  be  of  the  price  of;  l>n 
acquired  in  return  for:  as,  it  co»f  five  dollars. 

l  it  had  roife  me  cslel  :wralth<. 

PUrr  Pfomvin  {»),  Prol.,  1.  20t. 


S^is^vTuTl 


Prvmtt,  Sketches,  p.  TS. 

2.  In  general,  to  require  (as  a  thing  or  result  to 
be  desired)  an  expenditure  «f  any  specified 
thin**1,  as  time  or  lalnir;  be  done  or  acquired  at. 
the  expense  of,  as  of  jiuiti  or  loss*:  occasion  or 
bring  on  (especially  something  evil)  as  a  result. 

If  it  should  <'»r  nil-  life  thl*  very  night, 
in  gae  to  tlie  L.llss.th  dnnr  wt  thee. 

/lrrA>Vtt/Ca>ief,f  (Child'*  lUlls.1*.  VI.  91). 

He  enticed 
Israel  in  Sittim.  on  their  man  li  ft.  n  Mle. 
To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  coat  litem  woe, 

HiJloii.  I'.  L..  I.  lit. 
OffTereiv*e  in  opinions  has  eotf  many  inlllUtik*  of  lives. 

Siri;f[,  Uulllver*  Iravels.  Iv.  S. 
Tlie  President  has  paid  dear  for  ht*  While  Ho*l*e  II 
ha*  co-faintmly  corf  him  all  his  peaee,  and  the  l«*t  of  hit 


What  lliey  hml  fondly  wished,  proved 
t*An>  costs,  over  true.  A'ftobV*. 

Oh  frail  eilatc  of  human  beings. 

And  slippery  Ikijic.  Istlow  1 

Now  fo  our  ro*f  ytiur  emidlnewi  we  know. 

/'ryifm,  TlirelKidla  Auguslalla.  L  401. 
=  8JTL  1  and  8.  Kxycuf,  H'oelA,  elc.    Seo  pries. 

con3  (kost),  si.  [<  L.  casta,  a  rib,  aide:  see 
erMwrf.]    If.  A  rib  or  side. 

Made  like  an  auger,  with  which  tall  shit  wriggles 
Betwixt  the  coat*  of  a  ship,  and  *lnk»  it  atralght- 

B.  y.,«o«.  Staple  of  News,  111.  1. 

2.  In  Aer.,  same  aa  eoltisc. 

COBt*t  (kost ),  n.    [ME.  coostc,  castmary ;  =  Pr. 

<v«ff  Sp.  Pg.  It.  costo,  <  L,  exwf'w,  cosfsm.  <  Or. 

*<trrnr.  an  nroinatic  plant,  <  Ar.  kost,  kust,  nind. 
(nsAfA:  see  cos/miiry.]  Costniary. 

COBta  (kos'tS  I.  n. ;  pi.  rvMffr  (-te).  [ML,  <  L. 
eosta.  a  rib,  a  side :  see  cost3  ami  coast,  «.]  1.  In 
anal.:  («)  [L.]  A  rib.  (A)  A  border  or  side 
of  something:  specifically  applied  to  the  three 
borders  or  costu-  of  the  human  scapula  or  shoul- 
der-blade—  the  superior  or  coracoid.the  jioste- 
rior  or  vertebral,  and  the  anterior  or  axillary, 
(c)  <A  ridge  on  something,  giving  it  a  ribbed  ap- 
pearance.—  2.  In  votif. :  («)  In  entoni. :  (1)  A 
broad,  elevated  longitudinal  line  or  ridge  on  a 
surface.  ('_•)  The  anterior  bonier  of  un  insect's 
wing,  extending  from  the  We  to  the  npex  or 
outer  angle.  Hence  — (3)  The  space  on  the 
wing  bordering  Ihe  anterior  margin.  (4)  The 
costal  or  anterior  vein,  ib)  In  concA.,  the  ridge 
or  one  of  the  ridges  of  a  shell.  Ic)  In  Jetiiia- 
zoti,  au  external  vertical  ridge  marking  the  site 
of  a  septum  within,  (rf)  In  fhnmdca.  a  row  of 
plates  succeeding  the  inferior  or  basal  portion 
of  the  cup,  —  3.  In  hot.,  a  rib  or  primary  vein ;  n 
midrib  or  miduerve  of  a  leaf  or  frond. 

COStage*,  »■  [MK.,  also  cotutage !  <  OF.  cottage, 
eoustaqc  1=  Pr.  casta tge ;  ML.  costagittm),  <  cot- 
ter, cost:  sec  eosfS  +  -aye.]  Cost; 


Bd'j.  Have  you  prepared  the  costardmiM^rT  t 
.VioAf.  Yes,  and  agreed  for  his  basket  of  | tears. 

H.  Jvnson,  BaTtholonH  W  Fair.  Iv.  l. 

costat*.  costated  (kos'tat.  -ta-ted),  a.  [<  L 
rtisfufsM/,  ribbetl,  <  eosfrt,  rib:  see  eosfa.  eo»t». 
(f.  eostani.]  I.  Having  a  rib  or  ribs;  ribbed 
—  2.  Having  a  ridge  or  ridges;  ridged,  as  if 
ribbed.  Spolflcally  (n>  Id  rnt„m..  havlag  severs] 
Imvsd  elevated  luics  of  iftlges  extending  In  a  lnttglludinal 
direction,  (b)  In  liaving  one  or  mure  primary  longi- 
tudinal vein*  or  ribs,  as  a  leaf,  (r)  In  concA.  ,  having  rltlge* 
. -rotating  the  uhorla  ami  t*xraUel  with  the  mouth  of  the 
shell,  aa  In  univalves,  for  example  UarpMit,  or  radiating, 
ns  in  blvttlve*.  fttr  example  t.«M.t  f -jt.ftt.i'  r  Costat* 
Sggl,  in  rrtttim.,  those  egg*  which  have  raised  rtlw  run- 
nttig  from  end  to  end. 

C08tatove&08e  (kos-ta-to-vo'nos).  a.  [<  L.  con- 
tains, ribbed  (see  cotta tc),  +  rcmunis,  having 
veins  :  see  rrnoiw.]    Sumo  as  costal-nerved. 

COStayt,  r.    A  MUdlK  English  form  of  coast. 
Ilounward  ay  in  my  pleiyng. 
The  ryver  aytle  corft-iu,io-_ 

A.oit  v/lhc  Hvsr,  I  int. 

COSt-book  (kost'bUk),  «.  [<  etist  torcostcan  + 
fcooi.]  In  I 'Ornish  minina,  n  l>ook  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  joint  adventurers  in  a  mine, 
with  the  uumlier  of  shares  each  holds.  A  share- 
holder who  wishes  to  leave  the  company  can  do 
so  by  getting  his  name  removed  from  the  cost- 
• »  m  tti .  Cost-book  systsm.1n  f  urniaA  mints.;,  a  method 
of  keeping  mining  accounts  anil  managing  a  joint  stock 
company,  by  which  any  one  of  Ihe  adventurers  can  with- 
draw on  das  notice,  the  account*  lielng  kept  In  such  a  mao- 
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"  Feyther"  had  been  "Afalrr,"  and.  Il 
had  "not  a  breast  trouble  '  which,  wll 
hid  Kill  the  poor  sou]  to  the  church  )» 


cost-book 

ner  that  the  exact  financial  condition  of  the  mine  may  he 

at  any  time  easily  made  mil 

eostean  (kos-ten'),  r.  i.  [<  Corn,  eothas,  drop- 
ped, +  sfrnn  (LL.  sfo-jmwm),  tin.]  In  minimi, 
to  endeavor  Jo  ascertain  th©  position  of  a  lode 
tav  sinking  pits  through  the  noil  to  the  bed-rock. 
The  general  ilWtlon  of  111*  lode  bui  lug  In.™,  an  auppuaeil, 
appruxl  mat.  1)  ascertained  l>y  mean*  of  work  already  ilonc, 
the  object  <il  ooatcanlng  Is  to  trace  the  lode  stul  farther 

tt  !  ■  '  i  1    !  i  m|t)li!lJ  Win!"     I l  ■  HL[i  rii[i  H  I  ill  i  isiui  1  tLf  fclir 

face. 

costeaning  (ko*-te'nlng),  a.    [Verbal  n.  of  Ka> 
(reiM,  r.]  In  mining,  the  process  of  unking  pita 
to  discover  a  lode.  [Cornwall.] 
costean-pit  (kos-ten'pit).  n.    In  (."ornUh  min- 
im/, a  pit  mink  to  the  bed-rock  in  eosteauing. 
[Cornwall.] 
coy  teiet,  r.    See  eostau,  coast. 
COStella,  H.    Plural  of  costellum. 
costellate  (koe-terat).  a.    [<  NL.  costeJIatu*.  < 
costellum,  a  little  rib:  see  eos'cllum,  |  1.  In  oof., 
finelv  ribbed  orcostate. —  2.  In  anat.  and  awM., 
finely  ridded,  a»  if  ribbed  with  coateila. 
COStellom  (koa-tcl'um),  «.j  pi-  eostella  i'-m. 
[NL..  neut.  dim.  of  L.  costa,  a  rib:  see  nwin, 
coast.  1    In  nnat.,  a  small  or  rudimentary  rib. 
coster'  (kos'ter),  h.    [Abbr.  of  cotlcrmontfcr.') 
Same  aa  eostrrmongrr. 

.  tit  lixlielh  *  phrase 
eith  other  troubles, 
l  yard. 

r*J  Jfny.,  UtXVt  no 
_.  I  (kos'ter),  «.    [<  ME.  otter,  also  (with 
excrescent  -</)  rastenl,  <  OF.  nmtirre  (>  ML.  » 
ferium),  a  Hide  hangltig,  prop,  adj.,  <  ML.  *<•«*- 
farm*,  of  or  at  the  aide,  <  L.  casta,  aide :  see 
casta,  coast.]    1.  tied™.,  the  aide  hangings  of 
an  altar.  <,n  That  part  of  Die  altar-cloth  which  hangs 
down  at  either  end.    (6*  tine  of  tile  aide  curtains  which 
eerve  to  inclose  the  altar  and  to  protect  It  from  drafta 
St.  A  piece  of  ta|iestry  or  carpeting  used  as  a 
small  hanging,  as  the  valance  of  a  bed,  the  hang- 
ing border  of  a  tablecloth,  and  the  like. 
Also  called  twittering. 
COSter-boy  (kos'tcr-lioi).  n.    A  boy  who  aells 
costards,  fruit,  vegetable*,  etc.,  in  the 
I  lanes.  [Eng.] 


afl 

costcrd:«,  "•    Same  aa  costard. 
costerd-t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of 
COSterilt,  »■    Same  as  eostrcl. 
COStering  (kos'ter-ing),  n.    [<  cosfcrS  +  -isp-.] 
Slum'  as  roster?. 

costermonger  (kos'M>r-mung'g#r),  u.  and  a. 
[  For  costerdmonger,  for  costardmonger,  <  eostarii 
+  monger.  Sometimes  shortened  to  coster.] 
L  n.  A  hawker  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Also 
cosier,  and  formerly  costardmonger. 

■\         cn4t*rmtm'j*r  i  time*, 
eni, 

SImm.,  i  Fleo.  IV.,  L  i. 

 I  hell  rail,  like  a  rude  emUnumftr, 

That  schoolboys  hail  ixiuielvcd  of  his  apples. 

Btau.  and  Ft,  .-Vornful  Lady,  It.  U 

II.  a.  Mercenary;  sordid.  -Vares. 
coetevousf,  a.    Same  as  eostious. 

"re*  (kost'fre),  orfr.  Freo  of  charge ;  with- 
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eoata  or  ridge:  as,  a  costiform  interspace  be- 
tween stria*. 

costifonat,  a.   Same  as  eostious. 
cortilet,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  emutille,  a  abort  aword, 
a  sort  of  dagger  or  poniard:  see  routed.]  A 
dagger;  a  poniard. 

<  ialf  ray  hym  uoote  vppon  the  haoche  to 
Wyth  a  txxtiU  which  in  hy.  alefle  iu  hotd  that  hla  lea- 
aerun  failed  ami  tireke  to. 

/fuan.  »f  I'tirtenay  (R.  F.  T.  s,),  L  4S.1t. 

cofrtile-lront,  «.  [ME.  co*tile-yre:  see,  eaitite.] 
Same  aa  rostile. 

Thorewly  paaayna  the  enffftV-i/re  cold  : 
Hastily  the  blode  leiite  out  and  ran  tbo. 

Ann.  o/  /'arfrnay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  433A. 

coatioaft,  a.   [ME.  rosti/oa*,  eosterous,  coitions, 
cattyous,  castuotit,  eoustons,  <  OF. 
ffa»,  F.  eoiteux,  costly,  <  caste,  cost 
a.,  and  -i "iv.  J  Costly. 

He  that  tuakethe  Uierc  a  FeaU%  be  it  iMvere  *o  mrff/owr, 
and  lw  have  iki  Nnhlren,  he  hathe  no  thanke  for  hu  tra- 
™>ll«.  Jfand^riffr.  IrureU,  p.  3JH. 

coBtispinal  i  kos-ti-«pl'nal>,  a.  [<  NL.  costis/ii- 
natis, ]  In  a«<if.,  of  or  pertainiug  t<>  the  ribs  and 
spinal  column ;  costovertebral,    f  V»wr*. 

costive  ikos'tiv),  «.  [Early  mod.  E,  costvfe,-  < 
OF.  costerr,  I.  e.,  roster e  (mo.1.  F.  restored  com- 
»fi/«f),  <  E.  eonstipatns,  cranuned,  stuffed,  pp. 
of  ronafi;>ar«.  press  together,  >  rostcrrr,  costiecr, 
rosturer,  cram,  constipate :  w«  constioatr.]  1. 
Suffering  from  a  morbid  retention  of  fecal  mai- 
ler in  the  bowels,  in  n  hard  and  dry  state;  hav- 
ing the  excrements  retained,  or  the  motion  of 
the  bowels  aluggiali  or  RUpjire*fe©d :  constipated. 
—  2.  Figuratively,  slow  in  action;  especially, 
slow  in  giving  forth  ideas  or  opinions,  etc.; 
uncommunicative;  close;  unproductive.  [Ob- 
soleto  or  archaic] 

Who  is, 

Iudeed,  dir.  somewhat  iWirr  of  belief 
Toward  your  atone ;  would  not  he  gulled. 

tt.  J<mson,  Alchemist,  U.  I. 
While  faster  than  lib  reafiiv  llraln  Indltei, 


costovertebral 

It  Is  only  by  the  rich  that  the  coatfs  plahnMsi  whleh  at 
once  aatMlea  the  taate  and  the  Imagination  U  attainable. 

t.ttueil,  Anuing  my  hooka,  2d  acr.,  p.  3±£ 

S.  Lavish;  extravagant.  [Hare.] 

A  dagger,  In  rich  .heath  with  Jewell  on  It,  .  .  . 
At  once  the  cvtig  Sahib  jtelded  to  her. 

Trnnytim,  Aylmrr'a  Field. 
1 8yn.  L  f*rrewue,  eU*.   See  enJuaMe. 
costly  (kAat'li),  ndr.   In  a  costly  manner;  ex- 
pensively; richly;  gorgeously. 

Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  anffer  drarth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walla  ao  cosily  gay  ? 

Snak.,  Soaneta,  .  llvL 

COBtnuury  (koat'miVri),  a.  [In  Palsgrave  (1530), 
cost  mary,  translated  by  F.  eoste  marine.  <^f. 
rosemary,  where  -mory  =  marine.  The  second 
element,  however,  is  usually  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Virgin  Mary  (as  if  ML.  *«w(«» 
Maria) ;  the  orig.  form  said  to  be  ML.  'cos tux 
amarus:  L.  cos'u*,  a  plant  (see  cost*);  amants, 
bitter.]  A  perennial  plant,  Tanaeetttm  BaUa- 
mita,  of  the  natural  order  fompofnta-.  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  long  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  its  leaves. 


,  d  fresh  Vmtmsets. 

S/tenssr,  tr.  of  Vlrgira  OnaL 
rw/i„uri>  la  put  Into  ale  to  ateep.  Oerardt. 

coBtO-.  Combining  form,  in  some  recent  seien- 
'    of  Latin  (New  Latin)  cosfo,  a 


Phiki  ■  uiijck  Hiutd  in  Ikiwing  Letter*  writea 
—  ir,  On  a  Pemon  who  wrote  III  r— ' 


You  t 


t  Iw  frank,  but 


Me. 

..  .    V    1  i  I  -  . 

Uetl  ChstCTJHU. 


3t.  Hard  and  dry  ;  caked. 

Clay  III  dry  aeauna  la  raifirr.  lloniinrr, 

4.  Producing  costivencss.  [Kare.j 

-boylliut  Yew,  and  e—iiw  Mlaxltoe : 


With  yee-i  olil  tlaiulrakc,  and  a  many  mo 
Such  fatal!  planta 
.Syreifer.  tr.  of  l»u  Bartaaa  Weeks.  IL.  The  Furies. 

costively  (koa'tlv-li),  nrfr.   With  enativeness. 

COBtiveneag  (kos'liv-nea),  a.  1.  A  morbid  re- 
tention of  fecal  matter  in  the  bowels.  See  eon- 
stijMtion. 

Cmtireueu  tits  III  effects,  and  it  liard  to  U  dealt  with 
by  phy«bk.  Lock*,  Eitucstloa, 

2.  Figuratively,  slowness  in  action;  especially, 
slowness  or  difficulty  in  giving  forth  or  utter- 
;,  in  a  general  aenae;  closeness;  reticence. 


title- 

rib. 

COSto-apical  (koa-to-aji'i-kal),  a.  [<  NL. 
a  rib,  +  L.  a)tex  (ayie-).  apex,  +  -at.]  In  f»- 
f»in.,  near  the  outer  or  apical  end  of  the  costal 
margin  of  the  wing:  as,  a  casio-apieal  spot. 

costocentrai  (ko*-t<Vscn'tral),  a,  [<  L.  ewfo, 
a  rib,  +  centrum,  center,  +"-«/.]  Same  as  cos- 
torerlrbrnl. 

costoclavicular  (kos'to-kha-vik'fi-lilr),  a.  [< 
L.  eosta,  a  rib,  +  NL.  clavicula,  clavicle.]  In 
anoi..  pertaining  to  the  first  rib  and  to  the 
clavicle:  applied  to  the  rhomboid  (costocla- 
vicular) ligament  which  connects  these  parts. 

costocolic  (kiis-to-kol'lk),  a.  [<  L.  casta,  a  rib, 
+  colon,  colon :  see  colon'1,  eoUc]     In  anaf., 

pertaining  to  ribs  and  to  the  colon  Costooollc 

ligament,  a  fold  of  jieritoffieuni  forming  a  kind  of  mesen- 
tery for  the  aplecn,  and  paaalng  from  the  left  colic  Hexure 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  opposite  the  tenth 
anil  eleventh  rib*. 

COStocoracoid  (kos-td-kor'a-koid),  a.  [<  L. 
casta,  a  rib.  +  NL.  eoracoitlcs.  coracoid.)  In 
«««(.,  pertaining  to  the  rilm  and  to  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula :  applied  ton  dense  mem- 
brane or  thick  sheet  of  deep  faacia,  continuous 
with  that  of  the  arm  and  breast,  attached  to 
the  clavicle  and  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 
inclosing  the  pectoralis  minor  and  subclavius 
muscle,  protecting  the  axillary  vessels  and 


ing,  in  a  general  aeiu 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 


Her  duties  being  to  talk  French, 
to  llvo  roe/./nx  and  . 


.  and  her  prtvllesre* 
apa  of  knoalntrfr. 
,  Vanity  Fair,  iL 
costrult,  a.     [ME.  cosfc>(,-  <  cost*  +  -Jul.] 
Costly. 

A  eojfe/NU>  clothe  ia  tokyn  of  povcrte. 

Political  forms,  etc.  <ed.  FurnieallX  p.  Is. 

COSticartilage  (kos-ti-kiir'ti-laj ),  n.  [<  L.  casta. 
rib,  +  eariUnge.  ]    A  costal  carl  iloge ;  a 
rib,  when  not  ossifii-l.    II.  ti.  IVililcr, 

coeticartilaglnous  (kos-tl-kiir-tl-laj'i-niw),  a. 
[<  coslirartdage  ( -gin-)  +  -ous.  ]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  costicartilage. 

COSticervical  (kos-ti-s6r'vi-kal),  a.  [<  L.  casta, 
rib.  +  cervix  (cerric-),  neck.'+  -«/.]  In  asnf., 
jiertaining  to  (he  ribs  and  neck:  as,  a  castinr- 
rual  muscle:  specifically  said  of  the  costieer- 
vicalia. 

OOStiferotU  (kos-tif'e-rua).  a.  [=  F.  eostiterr; 
<  L.  costa.  rib,  +  fcrrc,  =  E.  fcror1,  +  -os*.}  In 
anat.,  rib-bearing:  applied  to  those  vertebra?, 
as  the  dorsal  vertebne  of  man.  which  bear  free 
articuhatesl  ritjs,  and  to  those  parts  or  processes 
of  the  sternum  of  some  anitnuls,  as  birds,  to 
which  ribs  are  jointed. 

The  sternum  has  no  iW^cronj  median  tiackward  pro- 
longation, all  the  rtlie  lieing  attached  to  its  aides. 

//lixfey,  Anat.  Vert.  p.  lo*. 

coetlform  (koe'ti-fdrm).  a.  [<  L.  cosfn.  rib,  + 
formo,  shape]  1.  In  nanf.,  formed  or  shaped 
like  a  rib.— 2.  In  entum.,  having  the  form  of  a 


In  the  literary  awl  philosophical  society  at  Manchester 
was  once  a  reverend  disputant  of  the  same  coetirencss  in 
public  k  eloeiilkoo  with  myself.   WikrtcUl.  Memoirs,  p.  21«. 

costless  (kiWles),  a.    [=  D.  kosteloos;  i  eosV, 
+  -tens.]    Costing  nothing;  not  involving 
expense. 

costlewt, IME..  <  cost?  +  -fe-ir,  an  a<lj.  term.. 
also  in  f/rv«Icicir,  q.  v.]  Costly;  sumptuous. 
fhaurer. 

And  at  the  went  dure  of  Poalea  wan  made  ucorttetr  pa- 
tr-  ni.  renning  wyu,  r<d  claret  and  whit,  all  Hie  day  ot  tiie 
marriage  .tnsofrfs  rA/o»icl«  (iun\  p.  xli. 

costliness  (k6st'li-nes).  n.    The  character  or 

fact  of  being  costly ;  expensi veneris;  richness; 
great  cost  or  expense ;  suinptuousncss. 

Alaa,  ahu  that  great  city,  wherein  were  made  rich  all 
Dial  had  ships  in  the  sea  by  n aaon  of  her  <-iwffiisM<  ' 

Rev.  (rill.  ID. 

Though  not  with  curious  ausr/inasa,  yet  with  cleanly 
Mlfllcleucy,  it  cntcrtAlned  nw.  Sir  V.  Sxdneo. 

costly  {k6st'li),  a.  I<  ME.  costily,  fnr  costcly 
(=  f).  b**tclijk=  MHO,  kostelieh,  U.  histlich  = 
T>an.  kostelig  =  Hw.  kasllig  =  Norw.  kosteleg  = 
led.  kostltgr,  kostuligr):'<  cosft  +  -lu1.]'  1. 
I  if  great  price;  acquired,  done,  or  practised  at 
much  cost,  as  of  money,  time,  trohble,  etc. ;  ex- 
pensive; rich:  occasioning  great  expense  or 
expenditure:  as,  ncrntly  habit;  costly  furniture ; 
rtwtfjf  vices. 

Then  v«*  Marj' a  l«xin.|  of  oiiitment  of  a|dkeuard.  «ery 
eosffu.  John  xli.  1 

In  Itself  the  dlstlnetkin  lietwecn  the  afflrmatl<.<  and  the 
iiegatife  is  a  step  perhaps  the  most  rostfv  In 
that  the  human  mind  ia  summoned  to  take 


other  I 

costomt,  n.  and  r.   An  obsolete  form  of  < 
costomaryt,  a.  and  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  rv*- 
bflMpy. 

costorett,  «.  Same  as  costrtl.  Soto*,  Old  Eng. 
Potter,  p.  16, 

costoscapular  (kos-to-skap'a-ljir),  a.  [<  L.  cm- 
ta,n  rib,  +  scapula,  scapula,  +  -nr*.]  in  anat., 
pertaining  to  nlis  and  to  the  scapula;  connect- 
ing these  parts,  as  a  muscle:  specifically  said 
of  the  costoacapularis. 

coetoscapularis  ( ko«.t6-skajt.<l-la'ris),  a.  used 
aa  n.;  pi.  costoseapularrs  (-rex).  [NL.,  <  L.  rvw- 
to,  a  rib,  +  scapula,  scapula]  A  muscle  of  the 
thorax  arising  from  many  ribs,  and  inserted 
into  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula.  Also 
called  terra tus  mtignus.    See  serrofiui. 

costosternal  (kos-to-ster'nal),  a.  [<  L.  eatta,  a 
rib,  +  NL.ffcrHNm, breast-bone,  +  -ol.]  In  am:!., 
pertaining  to  a  rib  or  costal  cartilage  and  to  the 
sternum :  applied  to  ligaments  connecting  these 
parts,  or  to  articulations  between  them. 

coBtotome  (koe'to-tom),  n.  [<  L.  win,  a  rib, 
+  Or.  rouor,  cutting,  verbal  ailj.  of  rtumv,  ra- 
wiv,  cut.]  A  knife,  chisel,  or  shears  used  in  dis- 
section for  cutting  through  the  costal  cartilages 
and  o|>eniiig  the  thoracic  cavity ;  a  cartilage, 
knife. 

costotransverse  (koe'td-trans-vers'),  a.  [<  L. 
costa,  a  rib.  +  trttnspemts,  transverse,]  In 
anal.,  pertaining  to  a  rib  and  to  the  transverse 
process  of  a  vertebra:  applied  to  the  intcros- 
seoiis  llgamenUi  connecting  these  parts. 

costovertebral  (kos-to-vAr'tA-bral).  a.  [NL., 
<  L.  rvMfa,  a  rib,  +  rerfefrrn,  a  joint,  vertebra, 
+  -rt/.)  In  anat..  pertaining  to  a  rib  and  to 
the  body  of  a  vertebra:  applied  to  the  stel- 
late ligaments  connecting  tneso  parts.  Also 
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costoxiphoid 

COBtOXlphoid  (ko*-to-zif'oid),  a.  [<  L.  casta,  a 
rib,  +  Or.  (utotiii/e,  cnalfnnu:  see  xiphoid.)  In 
aunt.,  pertaining  to  costal  cartilage  ami  to  the 
xiphoid  process  of  the  sternum :  as,  a  emhtxipk- 
oid  articulation. 
CCfitredt,  ».  Same  as  costret. 
COStrel  (kos'trcl).  it.  [Also  costril,  <  ME.  eo»- 
trel,  cottrttle,  etmtril,  also  nutfrrf,  coetrrd,  a 
drinking-cup  or  flask  (ML.  coslrtHu*,  coslrrrl- 
litm).  <  W.  rostrel.  a  cup.  flagon.]  A  flask. 
,  or  bottle;  specifically,  such  a  vessel  of 


leather,  wood,  or  earthenware,  often  of  a  flat- 
tened form,  and  generally  with  ears  hv  which 

■  fa- 


it may  be  suspended,  used  by  British 
in  harvest-time .     Sometimes  aalled  jnlgrim'a 


Therwlthal  a  msfrW  taJteth  lie  tho. 
And  scyibs,  "  Hereof  a  draught  nr  two 
Oil  hym  to  drynkc.'' 

CKautrr,  Good  Women,  L  3888. 
A  youth,  that,  following  with  a  eoifrei,  bore 
The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and  wine. 

Tennym.  Geralut. 

costrelli.  costrellet,  CMtrUt,  ».  Obsolete 
forma  of  costrel. 

COSt-aheet  (kost'shet),  n.  A  statement  allowing 
the  expense  of  any  undertaking. 

costume' t,  N,    An  obsolete  form  of  ctuttm. 

costume-  (kos-tum'  or  kos'tum),  >•■  f=  O.  Ayw- 
tUMiN  ax  O.  costiim  l>an.  kostume,  <  F.  costume 
(the  orig.  P.  won!  being  co«'w»w)  d  Pr.  eosfsrn, 
rroifnitni,  <  It,  costuma  =  OSp.  eothtme  =  Cat. 
rtu/ujw  =  Pg.  m»tume  (ef.  8p.  nwdnaftre),  <  ML. 
roHtuma,  ult.  <  L.  aMMffMto(-d i»-), custom:  see 
custom,  which  is  a  doublet  of  costume.]  1.  Cus- 
tOts  or  usage  with  respect  to  place  and  time, 
as  represented  in  art  or  literature;  distinctive 
character  or  habit  in  action,  appearance,  dress, 
etc. ;  hence,  keeping  or  congnut y  in  represen- 
tation. [This  is  the  senso  in  which  the  word 
was  first  used  in  English,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.] 

Sergius  Paulus  wears  a  crown  of  laurel:  thlx  hi  hardly 
ir.onclli.stil.i  to  strict  propriety,  and  to  th«  cvt«mt,  of 
which  Katlaele  was  in  general  a  good  ottsrrvei. 

Sir  J.  Itritnottii,  laseottrae  12. 
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cost us-root  (kos'tus-nit),  n.  [<  Cost**,  KL. 
speoiflc  name  from  native  name,  +  roof.]  The 
root  of  NaiuurMrra  Lappa  {Auckiandia  Costus),  a 
composite  plant  of  Cashmere,  it  u  collected  In 
enormous  quantities  for  the  Chinese  market,  and  In  nacl 
Urgely  tin  a  Medicine  In  India.  It  has  a  pungent  aromal- 
te  t;tau-.  and  an  odor  like  that  of  ..rrltt-roul. 

cosubordinate  (k6-«ub-6r'di-nat),  a.  [<  co-» 
+  subordinate.']  Equally  subordinate;  equiva- 
lent as  suborders:  as,  etuntbortlinatc  groups  in 
zoology.  Mirart. 

CORUpreme  Oto-su-prem'),  a.  and  n.    [<  eo-l  + 
BtWrrmi:  )    I,  o.  Equally  supreme. 
II.  «.  A  partaker  of  supremacy. 

The  phnmtx  anil  tlw  dore, 
Cthntpreme*  and  stars  of  lote. 

St.uk  .  The  lltU  llll  and  Turtle,  1.  61. 

cosurety  (ko-shor'ti),  a.;  pi. 

[<  eo-1  +  surety.]    One  who  is 

oilier  or  others, 
cosy,  a.  and  h.    See  ortry. 
cosynt.  n.  and  a.    Middle  English  for  eotin,  now 

ooiwisl . 

COt1  (kot),  u,  [Intimately  connected  with  cofr1, 
a  different  form,  differently  nsed,  but  closely 
related :  (1)  Cot*,  <  ME.  rof,  kot,  a  cot,  cottage, 
chamber,  cell  (eott  for  cote  once  in  eomp.  «vA<y>- 
eott,  a  sheep-cote).  <  AS.  cot,  neut.,  pt  cotu,  a 
cot,  cottage,  a  chamber  (used  in  Mat.  xxi.  13 
to  translate  K  spr<a»o«,  a  den,  sc.  of  thieves), 
=  ONorth.  cot,  cott,  neut.,  a  cot,  a  chamber,  = 
>ID.  D.  kot  =  MLO.  LO.  lot  =  MO.  kot  (>  O. 
<<tf,  loth)  =  Icel.  OSw.  OD&n.  itnf,  a  cot,  hut. 
('2)  t'otri,  formerly  sometimes  also  coot,  <  ME. 
cott,  a  cot,  cottage,  a  chamber,  often  in  comp., 
fold,  coop,  pen,  sty  (see  dorr-cote,  hcv-mtr, 
skec]>-cotc,  nrinc~cote),  <  AH.  cote,  fem.,  pi,  cotan, 
a  cot,  cottage,  mure  frequently  with  umlaut 
(o  >  y),  cute,  a  cot,  cottage,  chamber,  cell,  = 
MO.  kotc  =  MLO.  kote,  lotte,  kote,  LO.  kote, 
knte  =  MO.  kote  (>  O.  kote)  =  Icel.  kyta,  lytra,  a 
cot,  hut.  t  *o/l  and  cofrl  are  thus  respectively 
neut.  and  fem.  forms  of  the  same  word.  Ilence 
(from  E.)  Oael.  rot  =  W.  net.  a  cot ;  and  (from 
Teut.)  ML.  eota,  a  cot,  cotagium,  E.  cottage: 
OBulg.  kotici,  a  cell ;  also  (with  change  of 
meaning  like  that  in  ciuuork  and  chamtble.  both 
ult.  <  L.  com,  a  cottage),  OF.  cole,  etc.,  a  coat, 
>  ME.  cote,  E.  coat:  see  cote*  and  coat*.  Tho 
sense  of  'a  small  bed'  is  modern.  Hence  ult. 
cottage,  cotter^,  etc.]  1 .  A  small  house :  a  cot- 
tage; a  hut  ;  a  mean  Imbibition. 

No  trurt  In  hraae,  no  trust  in  marble  walla  ; 

Poor  eott  an  «>U  IS  atfr  aa  iwlncea'  halla. 

VU./««s,  Kmbletu*.  liL  It 
Beliold  the  eat  where  thrivea  the  Industlimia  swallt. 
.Source  of  hla  pride,  Ills  pleasure,  and  his  gain.  Crii66e. 

8.  A  small  bed  or  crib  for  a  child  to  sleep  in 


cote-h&rdle 

COta  (k6't*),  a. ;  pi.  rota'  (-t«).  [ML. :  s«.t>  cote 2, 
<-»«/■•!.]    1.  A  coat— 2f.  The  filibeg. 

cotabulatel  (kd-tab'a.lat),  v.  t.  [<  co-t  +  tabu- 
latr.]    Same  ua'eontatiutatc. 

cots,  n.    I'lural  of  eota. 

cotaget,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  eottagt  . 

Cotalpa  (kVi.tal'pij),  ii.  [NL.J  A  genus  of 
lameuicorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Scarah<Hila\ 


P  i  , 

also,  a  portable  bed  formed  of  cauvas,  webbing, 
or  other  material  fastened  to  a  light  frame,  of- 

folding  up. 


Their  teehlllral  eh 

elypeus  sutured  from  the  front ;  Uie  tlntrax  i 
the  base ;  Uie  elytra  not  margined  ;  and  the  tarsal  elawa 
lilll«|Ual.   C.  tanvirm.  the  iroldsmith  Iteetle  of  Uie  eastern 
t  utted  Stat«  Is  a  Imht-yrllow  specie*  nearly  an  inch  long, 
cotangent  (ko-tan'jent).  n.  [<  fti  -  +  tangent.  A 
word  coined  by  the  English  mathematician  Ed- 
mnudOunteral>outlG2U.]  In  trigonom., the  tan- 
gent of  the  complement  of 
a  given  arc  or  angle.  Ab- 
breviated oof.  See  the  fig- 
ure—  cotangent  at  a  close- 
point  <>t  an  algebraical  aur- 
face,  the  tangent  of  the  almpl* 
branch  of  the  curve  of  Intersec- 
tion of  the  surface  wlUi  ita  tan- 
gent plane  at  tlw  cbsae-point. 
cotarnine  (ko-tir'mn),  n. 
[Transp<ssed  from  rmroo- 
tine.]    An  organle  base 
(C,8H,sN08  +  HoO) 
formed  from  narcotine 
by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  as  manga- 
nese dioxid.    It  is  nonvolatile,  and  has  a  bitter 
taste  and  faintly  alkaline  reaction, 
cot-bed  (kot'bed),  n.    Same  as  cof1,  2. 
cotbetty  (kot'bet'i),  ». ;  pi.  eoibtttics  (-iz).  [< 
<•»/  (as  in  mtquenn )  +  belt*.}    A  man  who  med- 
dles with  the  domestic  Hflairs  of  women;  a 
bettv.    [U.  S.] 
COtef  (kot),  n.    [ <  ME.  cote,  <  AS.  cote  :  see  fur- 
ther under  cnfl.]    If.  A  hut ;  a  little  house  ;  a 
cottage:  same  as  cc//l,  1. 
Albeit  «  role  In  our  language  la  a  1 


led  to  a  ligh 
ten  made  cross-legged  to  permit  : 
Also  called  cot  -bed. 


mlda 

Id  at  tile  lime 
i  usual  practice 


Tile  craaado  waa  not  current,  as  it  should  aeem,  at  V 
Ice.  though  It  certainly  was  In  t'.t 
here  Indulge 
Mfume. 

Dvor.  111.  of  Shakespeare,  II.  "TO. 

2.  Mode  of  dressing;  external  dress.  Specifically 
-(«)  An  established  mode  or  custom  in  draa  ;  the  style  ,4 
tineas  mx  iillar  to  a  pisiple,  tril>e,  or  ttallim,  lou  imrticuliir 
perliai,  or  to  a  particular  i  harai  U  r,  prnfnuilon.  or  .  _ 
people.  (6)  A  complete  dress  assumed  for  a  s|m  lal  oeca- 
sion,  ami  differiug  from  the  dreaa  of  e>-ery-«lay  life  :  aa,  a 
court  eoifwiwe  (the  drew*  rtiiuired  to  lw  sunt  by  a  person 
who  u  proscntal  at  count,  (r)  A  complete  outer  tlrews 
for  a  woman,  especially  one  made  of  the  same  material 
throughout:  as,  a  walking cosiunae. 

All  '"til.-  off  a  man  is  pitiful  or  grotesque.  It  Is  or.lv 
the  serious  ey*  peering  from  and  the  sincere  life  paused 
within  it  which  ..  strain  laughter  and  c.tisc.  rate  ll,e  « 
tirweofany  people.  TWeu.i,  W  allien,  p  D. 

costume-  (kos-tum'),  r.  f.;  prct.  and  pp.  c<w- 
tumed,  jipr.  contumiug.  f<  cttntume".  n.;  =  F. 
c«!ifu»irr,  etc.]  1.  To  dress;  furnish  with  n 
costume;  provide  appropriate  dress  for:  as.  to 
nwiUNir  a  play;  " rontumeil  in  black."  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvii.— 2.  Beflexively,  to  put 
an  nnnsual  dress  on ;  dress  for  a  special  occa- 
sion. 

Attic  maidens  in  pinxxasion.  or  eosriiininir  /AcinsWrrj 
therefor     C  '/  IMUtr,  Manual  of  Archteol.  (trana.1,  |  w>. 

COstumer  (kos-tfi'mer),  n.  One  who  prepares 
or  arrange*  costtinies,  as  fur  theaters,  fancy 
balls,  etc.;  one  who  deals  in  costumes. 
CORtumic  (kos-tu'mik),  <r.  [<  rottutni-  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  costume  or  dress ;  in  accordance 
■with  the  prevailing  mode  of  dross.  [Bare.] 
A  noble  painting  of  t'hurle^ll.  on  horseback.  In  ewfit- 
Quote.  I  In  X.  and  V  ,  Till  aer.,  I.  467. 


In  the 
mntlKT. 
cheeks  s 

3.  Saul.,  a  swinging  bed  or  hammock  of  canvas, 
stiffened  by  a  wooden  frame,  and  having  up- 
right sides  of  canvas  to  protect  the  sleeper,  a 
Is  slung  nn  lanyards  <»lle<!  "elms.."  iiml  secured  to  hooka 
in  the  carllnea  or  drek-hcains,    It  .llif.  ra  fn«n  the  ham- 


inock  In  the  frame  and  upright  sides,  and  In  not  being  ca- 
ulled  up  and  stowed  In  the  netting*.  It  la 
I  except  In  the  »Uk-Uy  aboard  a  man  of- 
wor,  but  waa  very  nHnnmu  III  crowded  iinarteni  f.irofncera 
In  the  American  navy  up  to  1MW. 

4.  A  leather  cover  for  a  finger,  used  to  protect 
the  Anger  when  it  is  injured  or  sore,  or  to  shield 
it  from  injury,  as  in  dissecting ;  a  fluger-stall. 
—  5.  A  sheath  or  sleeve,  aa  the  clothing  for  a 
drawing-roller  in  n  spinning-frame. 
COta(kol  I,  it.  [E.  dial.,  formerly  also  rvifr ;  cf.  cof- 
f««a.  Hence rof<,arf.]  1.  Befuse  wool.  Knight; 
fliiltiurcll. —  2.  A  fleece  of  wool  matted  toge- 
ther; a  lock  of  wool  or  hair  clung  together. 
MV</</uvj«ff. 

COts  (kot),  a.  [<  Ir.  cot,  a  small  boat.]  A  lit- 
tle boat.  [Iriu-h.] 

c-j  iriocMca  of  her  .luestkincd 
l.itb  what  she  WSS,  and  what  llut  tuagc  mcnt, 
Which  in  her  twl  she  daily  practliedr 
"  Vaine  man  '  tmii.le  sh.-l,  .  ,  . 
My  little  iHutt  can  safely  jsiase  thl*  iM'rlb.us  lM,urne. 

.Spenser,  K.  U.,  II.  rl.  9. 

COt1*  (kot),  " ■  [Abbr.  from  cotqucan.]  An  ef- 
feminate person. 

Some  may  think  it  below  our  hero  to  stoop  to  such  a 
mean  employment,  as  the  poet  boa  here  enjoined  him.  of 
h-.tdlng  the  .-atMlb- :  and  that  It  looks  too  much  like  a  cili- 
ten,  or  a  rot,  as  the  women  call  It.       Hist.  Turn  Thumb. 


IVrsfe.Mii,  Kelt,  of  llccayed  Intelligence,  tUt 

2.  A  sheepfold. 

Hcaekiah  had  exceeding  much  rlrhea  and  hon.An  :  and 
la  the    he  luadc  hliuielf  .  .  .  stalls  for  all  manner  ol  beasts,  and 
co" i  for  flocks.  S  rtiron.  axxli.  &. 

I'hc  f.ibleil  Hock*  penn  d  In  their  wattled 

Jf.f/on,  CbMS,  L  Hi, 

Tin  this  sense  now  useil  chiefly  in  composition, 
as  dore-cote,  hen^.ote.  theep-eote,  gwine-eote,  etc.  J 
cote-t,  «.  A  former  spelling  of  co«f2. 
C0te;4  (kot),  r.  t.  [<  P.  c6tnt,er,  go  by  the  side 
of.  <  OF.  cottoier,  >  also  E.  cnatt :  see  roagf,  r.] 
To  pass  on  one  side  of ;  pass  by ;  pass. 

We  coted  them  oo  the  wny ;  and  hither  are  tliev  coming. 

Shale.,  Iliuiilet,  ll.  1 

COte3*,  ».    [<  rotf*.  r.]    The  act  of  passing  by ; 
a  going  bv.  Drayton. 
COte<t  (kot),  r.  t.    [<  F.  coter,  <  OF.  quoter,  >  E. 
q.  v.]   To  quote, 
text  Is  throughout  colof  In  the  margin.  fr/nM,  tut, 
from  eating  of  yc  sertjiturea,  to 


,  come  . 
itli  I.i.li. 


Lyty.  fUtphtles  and  Ids  England,  p.  TJl. 
C0teftt,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  cofi. 
cote-a-pyet,  ».    See  cnurtepu. 
cote-armourt,  cote-armuret, ».  Obsolete  forms 

of  coot-armor. 

cote-hardiet.  n.  [OF.]  A  gannent  worn  by 
lioth  sexes  throughout  the  fourteenth  century. 
Tliat  of  the  men  corresponded  nearly  to  the  c«aaock  ;  that 
of  the  women  was  generally  cut  somewhat  low  In  the  neck, 
Siting  the  IhmI)  closely  aU.ve  the  waist,  but  Tery  full  and 
long  ui  Uie  skirt.  The  nl»c»e«  varied  greatly  In  fashion ; 
those  worn  \yy  the  woolen  were  at  first  r|.-sw-f " " ' 
totted  :  but  toward  ISM)  the  sleeves  of  the  c 
cither  »ex  were  loose  and  long. 

The)  [streamers  from  the  ellww)  fl 
elnniratloiM  front  the  sleeve  of  the 

mtnm. 

■e/y>reee,fe»ee(n.  R  T.  «.,  « 


.  aer.X  I.  108,  note 
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cdtelaine  (ko'te-len),  n.    Same  as  edteline. 

cotele  < ko'te-la),  a.  [F..  ribbed,  nit.  <  L.  'tot- 
tcllaltu .  ace  eotttUate.)  In  <lc«uratire  art, 
bounded  by  many  aide*,  straight  or  curved,  in- 
st  ead  of  a  eontinuoua  curved  outline :  said  of  a 


itlrt. 


dl»h,  plaque,  or  the  like, 
cdtelette  (kd-te-lef),  «.    [F.l    See  cut 
cdteline(k6-te-1en'),n.  A  kind  of white  rauaUn, 
usually  u  corded  muslin.  Also  written  cdtelaim. 
coteniporant  (k6.tem'po-nui),  a.  [('(.  eiitempo- 
».]   A  contemporary.  Xorth.    [Bum.  J 
00  temporary.  Lues  usual 


cothurni,  a.  Plural  of 
Oothurnia  (kt>-ther'ni-«),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  rothur- 
ntu,  a  buskin :  see  cofAars.]  An  extenaive  ge- 
nua of  peritrichoua  ciliate  infusorians,  of  the 
family  VorUcrllidtr  and  subfamily  VaginicuHwr, 
founded  by  Elirenberg.  The  species  inhabit 
and  salt  water,  a»  ('.  imbcrbi*  and  C.  marl- 


[  amtfmjHirantvH*,  contemttorary. 
cotenancy  (ko.  ten 'an -si),  «.    (<  co3  +  ten- 
ancy.]   The  state  of  being  a  i  ' 


anta ;  joint  tenancy. 

The  'JuJinueiibiof  Ca-Trnanry  lit  Brrlmn  law-tract, 
•till  unpublished  at  Uie  lime  at  which  I  write,  ami  pre 

acnting.  In  Its  present  state,  considerable  difflcolttea  of 
interpretation     Ka.iw,  Karl)'  lllal.  uf  Institutions,  p.  112. 

cotenant  (kd-teu'ant),  n.  [<  ro-1  +  n  hoh,'.] 
A  tenant  in  common  with  another  or  others ;  a 
joint  tenant. 

coterie  (ko'tc.-ro),  n.  [F.,  a  set,  circle,  coterie, 
<  OF.  evterit;  cttttrric,  «otti|»any,  society,  asso- 
ciation of  people,  cotter  tenure,  <  ML.  cotcria, 
an  association  of  cotters  to  hold  any  tenure,  < 
«>/«,  a  cottage:  see  cwfl,  cofc',  roHrrl.l  A  set 
or  circle  of  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  for  social,  scientific,  or  literary  inter- 
course, or  other  purposes ;  especially,  n  clique. 

Ill  tlir  scientific  evteri't  of  l^ini  there  U  Just  now  an 
American  name  well  known    thai  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

U.  M.lrMrU,  IkMllMl  Together,  It. 
Thn  ilanger,  Uie  hl.nbb.ut,  the  patrlotUm,  had  been 
blimUUiK  euteria  mto  communities. 

ArcA.  FvrW*.  Souvenirs  of  soin«  Ooulutcnta,  p.  146. 

The  House  developed  •  marked  tendency  to  sum  up  Into 
a  uumlier  of  ellipse  and  niterie*,  hanilcd  toslcther  for  the 
propairatkin  at  Mime  crotchet. 

Fortnhlitty  for..  N".  S.,  XL.  1SX. 

cotenninons  (kd-tor'mi-nus),  a.  [<  co-1  +  ter- 
misoiM,  ufter  rostcrroinotui.]  Samo  as  nmtcr- 
M I  noil*. 

With  the  tall  of  these  |tlrecfcj  communities,  there  came 
III  tbe  Stole  ixinceptsnn  of  the  universal  city,  rofri-iium.it* 
with  mankind.  U.  I:  Fuller,  Brain.  «f  Christianity,  p.  ITa 

Cote  rotie  (kot'ro-te.').  ».    [F.]    An  excellent 
n-il  wine  produced  in  the  vineyards  of  the  same 
•  on  the  Bhono  ncur  Lvons,  France. 
Lj  iko-te'zhi-nn),  <i.  Pertaining  to  or  dis- 
covered by  the  English  mathi-matician  Koger 

Cotes  (ltWi'-lTbii  Gotasian  theorem.    Xainc  at 

Cote*  4  pevpertiet  or  the  eirete  (whli  h  »er.  under  eifeie), 

cotgare  ikot'gar),  n.    [<  r»r-  +  'tjarr,  perha|ui 

for  j/«ir.]    Refuse  wool,  flax,  etc. 
C0tb.lt  (koth),  n.  [<  M£.  roth,  collie.  <  AS.  coUih 

(pi.  o»<*«),  «.rtc  (pi.  «.(*«»),  disctiso.)    1.  A 

disease. 


cothurnus  (ku-ther'nua),  a. ;  pi.  rofAanii  (-ni). 
[L.,  <  Gr.  notktfnwc,  a  buskin  :  see  nilhurn.}  The 
buskin  of  the  Cirecks  and  Botuaus.  It  waa  hd<l 
by  ttir  itoraana  to  Im-  a 
rliamctorislk*  liart  of 
tlm  iMMtiime  »(  tragic 
actors,  whenec  eorAur- 
rnu  is  aulus'tllnei  tut- 
uratlvely  nvni  (or  Ira- 
■win.  TbeOrreaa  Ixiw  - 


tnuri'c  attor.  «f»««  nr 
•  r>l«T^,  It  l»  Hi..-  ii  l.y 

rjwnacUivaliliiM-.llltr 
ii  usual  fiirm  uf  Ibe 
buiitlnc-tiukklu,  lmt 
itlfleriog  friHii  this  in 
!  tin  inn  a  vrry  IhlcX 
M-lc:  anil,  like  I  lie 
huntlnff-tiuaklli.  It  waa 
proliaMy  laeed  hixh  no 
the  lea.  tbifllal.  Ilii,  I. 
li.it  errtalli.  Alan  r»- 
rAwrn. 

In  tlielr  tnuttslles 
tlkt-y  l.shoaurprrc  s  eiKi- 
teai|MirarlrB]  bvcimie 
li-avj  wltlniut  arair 
drvr,  like  Jonaoii.  nr 

mistake  the  stilt*  (or  thcenrAumus,  as  Itiupman  and  Web- 
ster to<i  often  do.  LutreU.  dtudy  Vvinilowa,  p.  SIT. 

cothy  (ko'thi),  a.    [<  oot*»  +  -yl.]  Sickly; 

faint.    Il'rov.  Eng.] 
coticet  (kot'is),  n.   In  Acr„  same  as  eotline. 
cotice  ikot-i-aa'),  a.   Iu  hrr.,  beudwiae:  nald 

especially  of  small  parts. 

cotlcrUax"(ko-tik'u-lttr),  a.  [<  L.  aiticuta,  dim. 
of  out  (<•«(-),  a  whetatone.]  Pertaining  to  whel- 
stones;  like  or  suitable  for  whetstones. 

cotidal  (ko-ti'dal),  tt.  [<  co-t  +  tidal.]  Mark- 
ing an  equality  of  tides  Cotidal  Unas,  Imaginary 

Hues  on  tlir  snrfacr  of  tbe  ocean,  thrutuchoat  which  ItiurU 


Ostiiunuiv—  Kirm  uf  Arlnas.  I 
ISmncatKO  (if  llrs^c,  tin  *  l.nsca  roj- 
licnrs'l  num. 


«l  bin:.,  I 
PAorna'ormi*. 

2.  Any  bird  of  the  family  Cotingitke. 
Ootingid*  (ko-tin'ji-de),  n.  pi.  (NI,.,  <  O- 
tingn  (a)  +  -MfVr.]  A  family  of  South  Ameri- 
can passerine  birds,  proposed  by  Bonaparte  in 
1849,  of  uncertain  definition  and  position,  con- 
taining the  cotingas,  manakins,  cocka-of-the- 
rock,  bell-birds,  fruit-crows,  etc.  Tbe  term  la 
used  In  varyuut  amara  by  diffrmit  author*,  and  la  lllex- 
trienbly  confujK'd  with  Pivrultr,  Ami-rlultr,  Rm>iljjKtllui<r, 
etc  By  <1.  K.  uray  f  Igom  it  In  made  to  cover  ci  iiruera 
ami  IWl  aticclra.  divided  into  "  subfajnllk's  :  Tilyrimr.  Co- 
tinrjimr  (the  coliruraa  proper),  Liftm-jimr,  tSywiwmtrriut* 
(Uie  fruit-crows,  as  Uie  aversikOw,  aiajkiliiiiaa,  bcll-blrda, 
umtirrlla-blrda,  #tc,j.  1'iynn.r  <tho  manakins  proper), 
JiuiMrotmtr  leoek.  i,f-thr-rock),  ami  I'kfil otowimr.  Tlie 
KToup  Uiua  cunslitatrd  la  a  blclily  dlvrrslltml  our,  eon 
Uhiii«  many  Iwautiful  and  IntrrcatliiK  livms,  cliaractcr- 
Istlc  of  Uie  South  Amerieau  fauna.  In  a  common  iisam, 
CiJint/uta  are  exclusive  of  the  Piprida  and  fhvMvmiJm 
as  separate  families. 

Ootingina  (kot-in-ji'ne),  n,  tit".  [NL.,  <  Vo- 
tiitga  (a)  +  -iatr.J  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  t'otiitgUlir,  represented  by  such  gen- 
era uh  Ciihmjii,  f'hihalura,  and  . In./  n'ioa. 

cotinglne  (k\i-tin'jin),  a.  [<  eolinga  +  ■<■>■■] 
Like  or  likened  to  a  cotinga:  s|>ecincally,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  ColingUTw  or  Ctilinginar ;  jiip- 
rine;  ampellne. 

cotise,  COtised.    See  cottar,  mttucd. 

cotland  (kot  'land),  n.  [<cot>  +  /««»*.]  Land 
aiipetidunt  In  n  cottage. 

cotnar  (knt'ottr),  a.    Same  as  njfnnr. 

COto  (ko'toi,  it'.  [Kp.,  a  cubit:  see  raoi't.]  A 
Spanish  measure  of  length,  the  eighth  part  of  a 


bark  of  unknown 
liolh-ia.    It  is 


Obsolete  forms 


»u  w  riior 


+  h>*1.]  Sickly; 


Thiac  ar 

Tmnuiey  Mywieria,  p.  81. 

2.  A  fainting. 

f  ..<',,■  OT  iwnwnytiirr,  ilucopa,        Prompt.  Parr.,  p.  90. 

coth'^f.    An  obsolete  form  of  quoth. 

cothe  ikdTH),  e.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  co(A«fi,  ppr. 

cnthing.    [K.  dial. ;  also  written  coaOie;  <  cofA«. 

s.l   To  faint.    [Prov.  ~ 
cotbiaht  (ko'thisu 

faint.    Sir  T.  Ilrt, 
COthon  (ko'thon),  it.     [Or.  sMjv,  applied  to 

the  inner  harbor  at  Carthage,  otherwise  to  a 

■Iritiking-vesscl.]    A  quay  or  dock ;  a  wharf. 

M  om  .iter. 

OOthnrn  (ko-th6rn'),  a.  [a=  F.  cotkHmc  as  Sp. 
It.  cottimo  ss  Pg.  cotAnrno=  (I. cofAWra  =  Dan. 
X-ofAnrRc,  <  L.  cofAarmtn,  <  Or.  nurt^nw,  a  bus- 
kin.] Same  as  eotAarmu,  which  is  more  com- 
monly used. 

t^aiwlil  Bast  Ore 

cothnrnal  (k^-tlicr'nal),  a.  [<  cofAura  +  ^i/.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  cothurnus 
or  buskin ;  hence,  relating  to  the  drama ;  tragic : 
cothurnute. 

The  scene  wants  actors  j  I'll  fetch  more,  anil  clnshc  It 
In  rich  calAwmMi  pomp.  Ltut  »  Cnisisies,  v.  1 

cothornate,  cothornated  (ko-ther'tiat,  -na- 

ted),u.  [<  L.  ft.tbi,i,.,itit»,  <  cofAwrnws;  seeeo- 
<Ai<raand-<if<t.]  1.  llnskined.— 2.  Tragical; 
solemn  or  stilted :  applied  to  style. 

brsbrt.  0  Met!  man.  thy  eofAunuffe  style, 
And  from  these  forced  iamhi<  n  bul  awhile. 

Il'tir>.«l,  Htenn-h)  of  Awls,  p.  MS. 


atrr  Ukes  jilace  at  or  about  Uie 

cotidiant,  cotldient,  a.  and  ». 

of  quotidian. 
cotignac  (ko-te-nyak'),  n.  [See  cwt/raiflr.]  A 
conserve  iirtipartsl  from  oumi-es  not  entirely 
rim-.  It  is  stomnchic  and  astringent.  />an- 
jjiiafia 

fJotlle  (ko'ti-le).  a.  [NL.  (Boie,  1«S;);  often 
erroneously  Cotylr;  <0r. nurt'/jj,  fent. of  awr^-nc, 
chattering,  prattling,  babbling;  of  a  swallow, 
twittering;  cf.  u/n'/m1,  chatter,  prattle.]  A 
of  swallows,  of  the  family  UintntliHidtr, 
a  small  tuft  of  feathers 'isoU'ed  at  the 
of  the  tarsus,  a  slightly  forked  tail,  the 
edge  of  the  outer  primary  not  serrate,  and 
plain  mouse-gray  and  white  plumage.  m«  typr 
Is  Use  well  known  bank-swallow,  r.  ripana,  wbtrly  ,lis- 
trlbiitcil  In  the  iiorthmi  hemispben-.  See  cut  under  bank- 
tiMttnw.  l*lir  priiper  name  of  the  iC'Uiin  IsfTin'ivVii  (which 
see). 

cotillion  (ko-til'yon).  ».  [Also,  as  F.,  cottlltm 
(F„  -IK-  rcpf.  the  ^former)  sound  of  F.  -(/-).  a 
sort  of  dance,  lit.  a  petticoat,  dim.  of  <  >K.  cult-. 
V.  rottc,  a  coat :  see  mat-.]  1.  A  lively  French 
dance,  originated  iu  the  eighteenth  century, 
for  two,  eight,  or  even  mure  performers,  and 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  steps  and  figures; 
specifically,  an  elaborate  series  of  figures,  often 
known  in  the  United  States  as  the  gcrman. 
The  term  is  now  often  used  as  a  generic  name 
for  several  different  kinds  of  quadrille. —  2. 
Music  arranged  or  played  for  a  dance. — 8.  A 
black-and-white  woolen  fabric ^ised  for  women's 
skirts. 

COting*  .  ko-ting'gtt),  ii.    [XL.,  from  S,  Amcr. 

1.  The  native  name  of  several 


Ooto  bark  (kd'to  bark).  A 
botanical  origin,  obtain 
used  in  medicine  us  n  remedy  in  cases  of  diar 
riiea. 

cotoin  (ko'to-in),  n.  [<  f.'ofo  (bark)  +  -sa3.] 
A  substance,  crystallizing  in  yellowish-white 
prisms,  derived  from  Coto  bark. 

cotonea  (ko-to'ne-il),  „.  [XL,  ML.,  vnr.  of  L. 
ruilonia,  quince-tree :  see  cotlittiac,  cola3,  quince.  ] 
The  quince-tree.  Bailru. 

Cotoneartter  (kiVto-nij-as'ter),  n.  [NL.,  <  NT^. 
citnma,  quince  (see  i/Kisrc),  +  L.  term,  -flitter.] 
A  genus  of  small  trees  or  trailing  shrubs,  nat- 
ural onler  llosaccir,  resembling  the  medlar.  f» 
ru/mrriji  is  a  isicuman  European  species,  ha.itiu  rose-col 
ored  petals  and  Use  inanrhtoof  tbe  calya  downy.  Tin- oilier 
specie*  are  uatn.s  of  tlw  south  of  Cunsjw  ami  Uie  moon, 
talu.of  India  and  Jlexieo.  J  lu-y  are  all  adapted  for  ahruh- 
lieriea. 

cotorra  (kii-tor'S),  tt.  [Native  name.]  A  name 
of  the  agouti. 

cotoye  fko-to-ya'),  a.  In  Arr..  same  as  enttincit. 
cotquaant  (kot'kw^n),  n.  [A  word  of  popular 
origin,  <  "of,  of  uncertain  origin  (conjectured 
by  some  to  stand  for  rvsrA1.  equiv.  to  'male'), 
•f  qurtiH,  a  woman.  Cf.  mtUItt,  and  cBnt//Hcvt«.] 
1.  A  man  who  busies  himself  with  the  affairs 
which  pro]M>r]y  belong  to  women. 

•»d  Angelica; 


Cue  I, nk  tn  tlm  lmk  d  moii 
Spare  mit  for  cost. 

Surer.  tJo.  yoiu  rof-yuiYiii,  t 
Bel  ymi  t"  keii  i 


,  R.  and  i..  Iv.  i. 


lite  thiwc  apron  llUalsUlda  i  such  enf.^lnaiui. 
Jf.ifu-Jelon  sn.l  llekkrr,  Kourllut  Otrt,  Hi.  2. 
A  slutrswoinan  is  as  ridlruioili  a  crest  lire  us  M  c*.*>, /Heart ; 
each  ot  tbe  Kles  slwuld  keep  u  llhlii  IU  IhsiiiiU  .tiWwn. 

2.  A  coarse,  masculine  woman  ;  a  bold  hussy. 


We  tell  thee  I 
ll.ee  til 


cothurned  (ko-thernd'),  a. 
Buskined.  [Bare.] 


[<  roMiurN  +  ^f2.] 


,  Ted,  yellow,  mantled  and  r/VAurwe/f. 

Harper  r  HaV  LXV. 


i  .-Tmx'  ism/f.;. 


that »  your  pn.f.«l.si. 

/„r,f.  tl-v  l-lty.  I.  % 

...  [<« 

a  co 

i ;  and  w  u  will 

thy  .-ofvirtini'v. 

B.  J,m»m,  roetiuter,  lv.  X 

COtTiple  (ko-trip'l),  a.  [<  r,e.l  +  tri,,lr.]  In 
niofA.,  connected  with  a  triple  branch  of  a 
curve — Cotriple  tangent,  the  uncciit.  at  u  don-  point 

of  a  surfnee,  of  the  triple  brunch  ol  the  curve  of  llllersec 
lion  of  the  surface  ami  Its  tauicent. 

cotmatee  (ko-tms-t»5'  ,i,  «.  [<  co-t  +  ft  mho.] 
A  joint  tmstee. 

cotaett,  ».  [ML.  ctitiHtuM,  cothnrttu,  Lntiuir.cd 
forms  of  AS.  *cr)fwt«  (Sumner— not  authen- 
ticated) (=  MLO.  i«f*fc.  lofsf.  i.wfr  =  <i.  JhifA- 
mssi,  koi*a*m\  also  ttttuate,  kettmtt.  kutnc):  AS. 
also  cotMtltt  (spelled  koturtla,  hitortln)  [ML. 
rvlnrth ),  with  term.  equiv.  tn  -i  re,  F..  -»r  (as 
MLti.  kottttrr,  kul-rr,  kottcr),  <  rut  or  rote,  a 
cottage,  +  A«r/ii  (=  O.  HUM),  a  settler,  dweller 
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2.  In  Eng.  lav,  one  who  Uvea  on  the  common 
without  paying  any  rent  or  having  land  of  his 


teller. 

That  record  [  Domesday  Harvey)  alteat*  the  exudeoco  of 
mure  than  II.'i,ijjo  *ervi.  m  bo  must  be  uniieratood  Ui  be,  at 
tlitr  htgheat  eatlinalc  of  tlH'lr  roadltbm,  landlea*  labour- 
rn  i  mrr  ss.uon  bordaitl ;  nearly  7,oao  eotarli  and  eorarfi, 
wbaK  iianvea  aeciu  to  deoote  the  puaaeaaiuu  of  land  or 
bouaea  held  by  aervice  of  labour  or  relit  paid  in  produce ; 
awl  nearly  llo.ouu  vlllanl.  Aboae  tliaaw  wan  the  lllarrt 
hotnliKta  and  aokcniauul.  who  aeera  U*  reprcacnt  the  lucdi- 
'  m  freeholder.    .StnMa,  Const.  Hurt.,  I  IK 

t,  ».    [An  aceom.  book-form  of  AS. 
cotsetla  i  see  cotaet.}    Harm*  aa  cofsrf. 

The  KuCe-Setlan  or  rofarflrra  mentioned  In  Domcfdtiy 
Book  are  generally  dcacrlbrd  aa  (tour  freemen  a  uttered  i.. 
•attic  on  the  lord  a  mute,  but  they  wnr  more  pmtiahly 
freemen  u-bo  had  settled  on  their  aharv  of  tile  coiuluoii 
lautl,  of  which  tbe  lord  bad  legally  the  dominion,  btit  tin 
tier  tbe  feudal  system  In  many  cbbc*  claimed  Uj  have  the 
foe.  IT.  ft*.  .VuttiMs,  Intrnd.  tod'(?qrry  a  Aitc  trial.,  i  civil, 

OotftWOld  (kota'w61d),  it.  [<  coft.  ro/fl  pi. 
cols,  rote*.  +  iroMl:  see  iroW1.]  Literally,  a 
wol.l  where  there  are  sheep-cotes:  the  name  of 
•  range  of  hills  in  Gloucestershire,  England. — 
Cotswold  sheep,  a  breed  of  sheep  remarkable  for  Uie 
length  of  UMilr  wool,  r i »t  marly  peamllar  to  the  counties  of 
Ulouraatcr,  Hereford,  and  Worecater,  in  KnglaniL 

COttf,  a.    A  former  spelling  of  rv>f. 

COtta  (kot'S),  ».;  pi.  eottas.  [ML.  coifrt,  cola. 
>  It.  com  =  t\  eottc,  Or*,  cote.  >  E.  eon?*,  o.  v.] 
1.  A  short  surplice,  cither  sleeveless  or  huv- 
ing  half-sleeves. —  2.  A  sort  of  blanket  mini* 
of  the  coarsest  wool.    Draper's  Diet. 

Cottabus  (kot'a-bus),  ».  [L.,  <  Or.  aoTrnrJof.] 
An  ancient  Greek  game,  which  cousiated  iu 
throwing  portions  of  wine  left  in  driulcing-cupa 
into  a  vessel  or  upon  a  specified  object,  as  a 
plate  of  bronze,  so  aa  to  produce  a  clear  sound 
and  without  scattering  the  fluid.  From  the  sue 
eessful  performance  of  this  feat  good  fortune, 
especially  in  love  affairs,  was  augured. 

cottage  (kot'iij),  n.  f<  ME.  cotage  {ML.  rolu- 
gium),<.  eof  (see  rwfl)  +  -age.  K.  cottage  is  from 
E.)  1.  A  cot;  a  humble  habitation,  aB  of  a 
farm-laborer  or  a  European  peasant. 

They  were  right  glad  to  take  aomc  corner  of  a  piw  eol- 


and 
work 
re  tail 


II  a  ■ 

that  tbe 
folks  an. 

hi*i*.-d  ta-Kgar*.  y..ii  may  bare  a  good 
good  ataldc  lauvda  of  foot. 

fiamm,  Itlat.  Hell.  VII.  (Bohn  wI.X  p.  3»». 

cottah  (kot'lll.  n.  [E.  Ind.J  A  measure  of  land 
in  Bengal,  equal  to  720  English  square  feet. 
COttar  (kot'lir).  n.    A  Scotch  spelling  of  cotterK 
cottar-town  (kot'ilr-toun),  ».    Same  as  cot- 

f/Ufn. 

cottellt,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  cuttle. 

COttor1  (kot'er),  n.  [Also  written  rolfor  (Sc.), 
ami  in  technical  or  historical  use  also  cottier ; 
early  rood.  E.  cottier,  cottyer,  <  ME.  cottier.  < 
AF.'VofM-r,  <  MI-  rwfuritM,  cottarius,  coterius 
(cf.  MLO.  t-otor,  i'ofrrrr,  MO.  »-»drr(»G.  kolker, 
biter),  MLO.  also  iotenerc,  0.  kothner,  kotner), 
<  cola,  a  cot:  see  coft,  cofct,]  A  cottager;  in 
Scotland,  one  who  dwells  in  a  cot  or  cottage 
dc|M>tuleut  uiKin  a  farm.  Sometimes  a  piece  of 
land  is  attached  to  the  cottage. 


Tlieae  peaaanta  pn»|ier,  who  i 
I  faniaera  • 


■  Ml:    (.til  >■  , 

Bp.  UaU.  SaJrea,  l».  t 


tSSSm 


tbradnptnt 

aaawh 

tax.  Impoaed  upon  every  Inhabited  dwelUni: 
nciand  and  Wale*  except  cottage*.  1.  e.  IxiQH-a 
nut  paying  tocliurvh  and  jaair-ratra. 

.V.  /A>iivU.  Taxea  In  England,  III.  1IM. 

2.  A  small  country  residence  or  detached  sub- 
urban house,  adapted  to  a  moderate  scale  of 
living. 


j  be  roughly  de- 
Mr  refrieTa.  were  diatina'ulabeil  from  tbe 
free  agricultural  laljorera  in  two  rvspcrta  .  tlvey  »-re  poa- 
aeaaora  of  land  In  pr.i|«-rty  or  oaufruct,  and  tbey  wits 
Dieinliere  of  a  mral  Commune. 

X>.  .V.  Wallatr.  Huaala.  p.  49). 
Orffara  who  arem  to  have  lieen  diatliigulabed  from  their 
fellow-Tillelna  auuply  by  llieir  amaller  Itoldbiga. 

J.  K.  tVrena,  Cout|.  of  Eng.,  {i.  919. 

Cottier  tenure  or  system,  a  tenure  of  land  by  wtik-ti 
a  lalHirer  reiita  a  |Mirtl.in  of  laml  dln-etly  from  the  owner, 
mid  the  eoiKiltloua  of  the  contract,  eajw^dally  tbe  anionnt 
of  reut  to  Iw  paid,  are  determined  not  by  cualoin,  but  by 
cuflljietitlon.  Thli  »>T»t*  m  wan  at  one  time  eapeclally  ebar. 
iM-tt-rUtte  of  Ireland,  and  U  leit  >et  entirely  f  itlnrt  there. 
The  tenancy  uaa  animal,  aial  the  privilege  of  oeeupaney 
waa  put  up  at  auction,  tltc  tonaei|Ueiuc  lielng  exceaalve 
i-mniietitlou  and  etorbltant  renta.  ainee  the  eotter  »aa 
oldlwed  bi  get  the  land  at  any  iiTd*  lii  order  to  live.  In 
an  ai  tpaaaed  In  iwo  tn  e.  .iwolalatu  awl  amend  the  law  of 
lanillurd  and  tenant  In  Ireland,  cottier  tenanclea  are  do- 
Bmil  to  lie  cottage,  will,  not  more  than  balf  an  acre  of 
land,  rent.  ,!  by  the  ne. n(ti  at  ikk  wore  than  eh  a  year, 
cotter-  ( kot'er),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Inmex;*., 
a  wedgc-shiiin'd  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  used  as  a  wedge,  for 
fastening  or  tightening.  In  Ui* 
adjoining  Itgiire.d  la  a  cotter  oouuect- 
IIW  the  end  of  tbe  rial  6  Willi  the  pin 
i«c  aUid  r.  by  nH'ana  of  a  wrought  Indl 
•trap  if  if,  and  adjitatable  bilabea  .  the 


ted  a  rufotfK  with  a  doiilde  o 
A  eirfraue  of  gentility. 
And  lie  owned  with  a  grin 
That  bla  favourite  alii 
la  pride  that  apca  humility. 

Sawoto.  The  rierll  a  Walk, 
la  oldeat  ami  the  lieat.  atand  naturally  and 
r  oo  the  abelvea  of  every  foffovie. 

rAne'ilN,  «  aid.  II,  p.  II  ?. 

Ilenco  —  3.  A  temporary  residence  at  a  water- 
ing-place or  a  health-  or  pleasure-resort,  often 
a  largo  and  costly  structure.  [V.  8.]  —  4.  In 
olil  Eng.  law,  the  service  to  which  a  coteet  or 
cotter  waa  bound. 

They  held  their  land  of  the  K  night  by 
Kulght 


C««er. 


atrap  if  d,  and  adjitatalil.  iMiahca  .  the       j   .  \ 
tajM-rcd  iiKter  n,  paaalrig  through  cor-   .rri  r 
rea|Maidlng  iiKirtlaea  laitll  In  the  butt  ^ 
b  and  the  atrap  if  4,  wttw  at  once  >/— — — ) 
to  attach  them  together  anil  bi  a.|. 
Jua»  the  boaliea  to   the   proper  dia. 
Unce  from  each  other.    A  Lao  called 
n.««rf. 

cotter-drill  (kot'er-dril).  ».  A 
drill  used  in  forming  slots.  It  first  bores  a 
hole,  and  then  by  a  lateral  motion  works  out 
the  slot. 

C0ttered(kot'ord).ff.  [<  cotter*  +  -rrP.]  Keyed 

tngelhiT  by  wedges, 
cotterel  (kot'er-el),  h.  p'ormerly  also  cottcril : 

see  colli  r'-.]    1.  In  meen.,  same  as  co'fcr3. —  2. 

A  small  iron  bolt  for  a  window.    [I'rov.  Eng.] 

—3.  A  trammel  to  support  a  pot  over  a  Are. 


cotton 

cottier  (kot'i-er).  s.    See  cofferl. 

cottioriiun  t  kot't-*r-i«n ).  «.  [<  cottier  +  -wm.] 
The  cottier  system  of  laud  tenure.  See  ooffier 
tenure,  under  cutter1. 

cottiform  (kot'i-f6rm),  o,  [<  NL.  Coitus,  q.  v., 
+  I.,  ,'otiwu,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  fishes 
of  the  genus  <  alius ,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  <Jof- 
toitlea;  cottoid. 

Cottina  (ko-ti'n4),  «.  p/.  [NL..  <  Coffa*  + 
-i««.]  In  GUnther's  early  syslem.  the  third 
group  of  Triylia'ir.  The  apinoua  |«rt  of  the  .tonal  On 
in  leaa  devclojied  Ulan  the  aoft  part,  or  lliau  the  anal .  the 
laaiy  to  naked,  or  fuvored  with  ordinary  i.calea,  or  inoom 
ptetelycnlraaaedwithaainglcaerleaof  |datellk«acalea:  and 
tile  pyloric  appeudacea  are  four  iu  numia  r.  It  waa  lab-r 
raiaeil  by  Uuniher  lo  the  rank  of  a  family.   See  Cutulir. 

Ootti&K  (ko-ri'ne),  n.  ft,  [NL.,<  Coffgji  +  -mtr.] 
A  subfamily  of  t'ofranVr,  to  which  different  limits 
have  been  assigned,  (a)  Omtikla  with  ventral  Una 
and  tpiuoaa  doraal  well  derclopeil.thuacmhraclng  alnaoat 
all  the  family.  (M  l  ottidv  having  the  prcrwling  charactera 
ami  further  limit. -.1  by  Uie  form  of  the  aplm-na  part  of  tba 
doiwal  tietng  otklong  and  not  concentrated  and  elovaaed. 
It  includea  tbe  ordinary  forma  of  the  family. 

COttlne  (kot'in),  a.  and  a.    I.  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  tho  Vottino: 
IX  a.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Cottina: 

cottist,  >t.    Same  as  eottise. 

cottise  (kot'is),  ii.     [Formation  obscure,  bat 

£rob.  connected  with  equiv.  co«/8i  f,  eote,  < 
u  r»wf«,  a  rib.]  In  An.,  a  diminutive  of  tbe 
bend,  beiug  one  fourth  its  width,  and  half  Uie 
width  of  the  bendlet.  \  alngie  oik'  ia  often  called  a 
cant,  but  In  the  plural  fofrlara  la  alwaya  uaeil. 
e*ei*e,  and  formerly  cvjf ice,  eigria. 
COttised  (kiit'lst),  o.  In  *<r.,  ac- 
companied by  two  or  more  cot- 
tises,  aa  a  bend.  Also  coti*eit,  ro~ 
('•ye'.— OotUsed  double,  having  two 
eistlaea  on  each  aide.  —  Oottlsed  treble, 
baring  three  eol  tiaea  on  each  aide. 

cottle  (kot'l),  n.  [Etym.  un- 
known.] A  part  of  a  mold  used 
by  pewterers  in  the  formation  of 
their  wares.    Imp.  IHcl. 

COttold  (kot'oid),  a.  and  n.    [<  f  off  us  +  -«,</.] 
I.  «.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Cottoidea ;  i  ' 
II.  n.  A  cottid. 

Cottoidea  (ko-toi'dA-tt),  a.  [NL..  < 
+  -Wro.]  A  superfamily  of  acauthopterygian 
fishes,  to  which  different  limits  have  been  as- 
signed, in)  < 'orreapomllng  to  tbe  mall-checked  nalmof 
the  old  authors.  |l>)  Rcatrkted  to  the  maiUheeked  tuh 
ea  with  tile  |ajat'telnporala  almply  articulated  with  the 
craiililiu,  one  pair  of  dantlgeroua  eiilpharyngeala,  hyper- 
coracoid  ami  byiavooraeotd  M'|«rated  by  th«  Intervention 
of  actinoata,  and  riha  bttlng  Into  Mn  keta  of  the  vcrtetiran. 
It  Ihtm  Inrludea  the  famillca  Qtltilm  ami  Ittmitripterida. 

cottoidean  (ko-toi'd»i-an),  a.  and  n.  L  «.  Per- 
fainiug  to  or  having  tbe  characters  of  ti 
louiea. 

II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  superfamily  Toffo 
COttolene  (kot'o-lt5n),  n.  A  substanee 
from  bet-f  suet  and  cotton-seed  nil. 
cotton'  (kot'n),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  cotoun,  co- 
tun  t,  cotin  =  MD.  kottocn,  kattoen.  D.  katoen  (> 
MHO.  kottun,  0.  iy/ffsit  =  Sw.  Dan.  JtoffMn  = 
mod.  Icel.  kotun),  <  OK,  cofos,  K.  colon  —  1^. 
colon  =  It.  cotonc,  formerly  cotono,  <  8p.  eofoa 
Pg.  <y>fA!<>,  cotton,  printed  cotton  cloth,  Sp. 


the  fof- 


Klllullt  held  Ilia  "f  the  King  br  Kulght 

floote  nf  ItetKtemt  it..  K  T.  S.,  extra  aer.),  L  3S. 
Cottage  allotments,  Intlreut  Itntalu.  portiocia of  ground 
which  are  allotted  to  the  dwelling*  of  country  laborera  for 
tile  porpoee  of  being  cultivated  by  thctu  aa  garden*.  See 
alMmrnt  tytlrm,  umler  ulMmenl ,  —  COttafie  ctlMte 
S*^'  cAeearl. —  Cottage  rhlna^  tUigllah  pottery  of  a  chea]  ■ 
a  >rl,  eamadally  that  pr»aluced  at  Rriatot.  The  name  b 
geiienxlly  glren  bi  table  uteuaiU  dccorateil  with  aniall 
lKiui|iieta  and  the  like.  Aftaa,    Cottago  hospital.  8ee 

s&x 

f,  nor  rfijht  of  commonage  granted  by  certain  tovrna  to  in 

lialiitiuiU  mK  includcl  in  Uie  original  Imdy  of  proprletora. 
cottaged(kot'ajil),  <i.   [<  cottage  +  -co"-'.]  Set 

or  covered  with  cottages. 

Humble  llartlng  a  mttt-ioi  vale.  C'Mitu,  fhletoa  Udy. 
cottagelyt  (kot'aj-li),  a.    Kustic;  suitable  to  a 

cottage. 

They  enry  other"  whatever  they  enjoy  of  «-»taic«.  hoaara, 
or  oniamenta  of  life,  beyond  Ihtir  tenuity  or  eerfiwWtr  oli- 

tevjrfty.  .InflY.  //niwiaomeiie»a,  (,.  17J. 

cottager  (kot'«-j6r),  n.  [<  cottage  +  -er1.]  1. 
One  who  lives  in  n  cottage,  in  any  sense  of  thai 


rue  why  the  e..Oi.  r.r 
;c.l  alike,  .lr,.»  *l*h  1 

lo«»i7. 

It  baa  rw.1  to  W  faalilofiablv  to 
Strangera  and  ■mania  may  do      but  ... 
withdrawn  their  aupiairt  fr.'in  the  ocean, 
C.  l>.  Il'orner,  llieir 


in  an  old  English  chimney.  See  tuick-oar. 
COtter-file  (kot'er-fil),  w.  A  file  used  in  form- 
i  ng  grooves  fur  I  he  key  s,  cotters,  or  wedges  used 
in  fixing  wheels  on  their  shafts.  It  ia  narrow  and 
almost  Dat  on  the  aidea  and  edgvi.  tlilla  imaeuUng  uriuly 
tbe  ainiH'  aecllou  at  every  pari  of  It*  length, 

cotter-plate  (kot'er-plfit),  ».  Iii/'ihno'iiii/,  a  lip 
or  flange  of  a  mold-box.    K.  II.  Knight. 

COttid  (kot'id),  «.  A  fish  of  the  family  f'of- 
fioVr. 

Oottida)  (kot'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Coitus  + 
-rr/rr.]  *  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Coitus,  of  varying  limits 
in  different  classifications,  on  In  early  «>inn>. 

a  family  of  AcimlhiypUrtfrii.  havini:  the  hcail  varioualy 
mulled  and  protected,  and  eaperially  u  .ulairbilal  latrie 
more  or  Icm  extended  over  tbe  .  heek  and  nrtli-ulal.tl  I-  ■ 
hind  with  the  prtviia-rculnm.  I'biu  underatotMl,  it  em- 
braced  all  the  malU  heektrl  Hihea,  and  answered  to  tbe 
"Jouea  culraaaeea  of  Cuvier.  <ti>  In  UUnlaera  ayateni. 
a  family  "4  .tm«/*iir^reo.r»i  eofr*.  »-ow,An/.rrwie*.  having 
a  Umv  vtay  for  the  angle  of  the  prcopcrciilnm,  which  la 
armed  (the  lame  anong  from  the  Intraorbital  rliiL'l.  and 
the  laaly  naked,  or  covered  w  ithonliuary  acalea.  or  inciwn 
pleb  ly  culmaaed  with  a  allude  aeriea  of  plat*'. like  -ealea. 
In  tbla  aenae  It  eiiil.rn--.  a  n..t  only  the  true  t'.^/oba,  but 
alao  tlu-  /VflfueenAiifidir.  li:fUt.'),lh\jut<r.  Tri:ttiiltT.  and 
AAiiMinA'eorfi'.i.e  ,d  other  aitlhorv.  ic>  In  (axil  a  ayrtein.  u 
family  of  ofe.r  wllli  n  Well  .level. 'tail  niyodolne,  nn- 

lliterruplcl  eraidat  vail,  >»  behind,  and  the  apinoua  part 
of  the  doraal  ahort.  r  Ulan  the  «jft  part.    It  include,  nu 
•  i.|».piilarlykno.nav^d 
eb   sea  cat 


olitiuhw  =  I'g.  (//f/or/ifo,  cotton  (>  ult.  K  acton, 
bar    Jh  v.),  <  Ar.  al,  the.  +  ,futun.  qiitn.  cotton.  Cf. 
Oael.  eotan  =  \V.  oofrm,  cotton,  from  E.]   I.  n. 

1,  Tho  white  fibrous  substanee  clothing  the 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plant  (llostypium).  See  cut 
under  C0tttm-}ilant.  It  oonaisu  of  *lnipl«  delicate  tu- 
bular hair  like  orlla.  flattened  and  aomewhat  twiated.  Iu 
eiiiiiiiierelal  value  depcisla  upon  tbe  length  and  tenacity 
of  the  ata-r.  It  ia  tho  clothing  material  of  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  tbe  human  race,  ita  uae  dating  back  to  a  very 
early  period.  In  commercial  Importance  cotton  i-xct  cilt 
all  other  atiiplca.  Great  Britain  ranka  Brat  In  the  rnn- 
tumpUon  of  the  raw  material,  the  t  aitod  stalea  l^ing  - 
aeeond,  and  then  Kranee,  t!*Kton  conalata  of  nearly  pure 
celluloae,  and  when  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  yield*  a 
nltro  compound  known  aa  guncotton.  which  la  a  power- 
ful rxptoalve,  ami  when  dlawdred  In  ether  and  alcohol 
forma  colballon.  t'otton  U  very  extcnaively  iim-iI  in  the 
manufacture  of  thread,  and  tor  many  purpom-a  In  the  aria. 
In  aurgery  it  Is  employed  fur  many  jwrpoaea,  and  ea[M-elal- 
ly  im  a  dreadng  for  bunia,  acabla,  etc.  Hee  eeffon  yViraf, 
teiMay/'liriM, 

'llielae  m'en  lien  the  beatc  worcherea  of  Oold.  Sylver,  tV 
loaoi.  avlk.  and  of  alle  suehe  thingea,  of  ony  other,  that  lap 
In  the  World  Matuleril/r.  Trnvela,  p.  211 

2.  Cloth  made  of  cotton.  It  waa  originally  ohtaliwd 
in  Euro]*-  from  India,  alwaya  fumout  for  the  excellence 
ami  Bnelveaa  of  It*  cotton  fabrWa.  n*  in  tbe  Dacca  lulultna. 
and  hna  long  l»Mrn  In  uae  thmugbnat  the  Fjvat,  In  Km 
the  imiMirtalion  into  England  waa  prohibited,  and  Iu  17-1 
lllle-a  were  inilaawd  Upon  the  vundera  and  wrarera  of  cot. 
Iiai  Weauae  It  waa  tbiaight  to  interfere  with  the  I 


nu  Iscilitating  ita  manufacture  by  machinery  have  built  up 
-ui     an  unmcnac  lo.luatry  In  Europe  and  the  I  nited  sutca. 
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as,  a  spool 
jcwiekof  i 


5.  The  cotton-plant;  cotton-plants  collectively. 

Absorbent  cotton,  cotton  freed  from  fatty  matters,  fur 
use  Ui  surgery.—  Oorkvood  cotton.  see  «£>-«•»«»,  he- 
low. — Cotton  fainlnn  *  term  used  to  describe  the  dis- 
astrous dcprcaalon  produced  In  British  manufacture*  by 
the  American  cirll  war,  which  hindered  (lie  exportation 
of  cutton  from  Die  southern  Cnited  State*.  —  Cotton 
States,  l»  V.  S.  Auf..  Ohm  state*  In  which  cotton  1* 
mainly  ncodnced,  e*]Mjeially  South  Carolina,  Ucorgla,  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas : 
to  these  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  are  often  added. 
French  cotton,  the  silky  down  ot  VaMfv/Ju  frrrm,  an 
awkipladaw.nn  plant  ot  Africa  and  southern  Asia.  — Qray 
,  a  commercial  name  for  unbleached  and  undycd 
cloth.  Alio  called  pray  ooooU.  Lavender-cot 
ton,  the  lupilUr  name  of  Qanliiina  Chni 
dwarf  composite  ahmb  of  southern  Europe,  C* 
a  .hmie  hoary  pubescence.  --  Jtaxtne  cotton, 
odenoj.  -  Mineral  cotton,  a  fine  glossy  fiber,  ouuimou- 
U  .allcl  in  •fra!  ii--.,'.  Philosophic  cotton,  w9W«rl  i 
disc,  which  resemble  cotton.—  Sea-Island  cotton,  the 
cotton  grown  on  the  Island*  and  aca-cowM  In  the  southern 
I  ntted  States,  especially  between  Charleston  and  Sevan- 
nail.  —  SUlcata  cotton,  fumacealag  changed  into  a 
lUiroua  mau  resembling  wool  by  a  strong  Jet  of  atcaun 
turned  upon  It  M  It  runs  from  tho  furnace.  Alao  called 
*la./-*>o.W  —  Sllal -OOttOn,  the  silky  covering  of  the  goods 
of  £riaxrffciroisan/riif(r'u#uM,  of  ttomboj  Jfaiiioariruni.of 
Ockrvma  Z,«loo/>u*  (also  called  carkwmt  coffins),  and  oilier 
Iwuabsceou*  tree*  of  the  tropica.  It  la  used  for  stuffing 
cushions  and  for  other  similar  purposes,  hut  la  of  no  value 
for  textile  inc.  Soluble  cotton,  guncotton.  aoluble  In 
ether  or  ether  ami  alcohol.  .Ve  co/fadum.  Upland  cot- 
ton, cotton  grown  on  tlx  upland!  of  the  southern  1' lilted 


IL  a.  Made  of  cotton ;  consistingof  cotton : 
as,  ooftoa  elotb. 

II*  brought  to  bcr  a  cotton  gown. 

Rob  Ray  (Child  s  Hallads,  VI.  so:,). 

Cotton  batting*,  a  preparation  of  raw  cotton  for  sturang 
or  uuiltinj:.  usually  In  rolla.  —  Cotton  itamasir  „  ma- 
terial, woven  lu  different  odors,  itted  for  curtains  and 
upholstery.—  Cotton  flannel.  Same  as  C'oiUon  ifannW 
(which see,  under eanuW  i  -  Cotton  parchment,  a  parch- 
ment-like material  made  from  cleaned  cotton  fiber  by  di- 
gesting It  in  a  solution  ot  sulphuric  acid,  glycerin,  and 
water,  aud  than  rolling  It  into  sheet*.— Cotton  prints, 
cotton  cloth  printed  In  various  colors  and  pattern*.  Sec 
eofics.  —  Cotton  rep,  a  heavy  colored  cotton  cloth  nsotl 
for  the  liidng  of  curtains,  etc.  -  Cotton  velvet,  a  cotton 
faliric  tuade  in  imitation  of  silk  velvet,  used  for  dreasee, 
etc.,  now  called  rWiwfons,  —  Cotton  wadding,*  iirepami 
sheet  iw  roll  of  raw  cotton,  similar  to  the  hatting,  only 
much  thinner  and  Inclosed  between  glazed  surfaces,  uaed 
for  Interlining  and  quilting. 
cotton1  (kot'n),  t.  [<  cotton*,  «.]  I.  intrant. 
To  rise  with  a  nap,  like  cotton. 

A  preti"ap";  UJf^./Wuli!.,'r*ill^"vo,  III.  a. 

H.  tran,.  To  envelop  in  cotton;  hence,  to 
coddle ;  make  much  of.    [Rare. J 

r  In  our  society,  as  It  etista,  tlie  bourgeois  Is  too 
Lilt  for  any  *r*t  lu  living. 

funfrnsuorwry  Her.,  LI.  477. 

na  (kot'n),  r.  i.  [Common  E.  dial.,  also 
written  rotten;  origin  uncertain.  Wedgwood 
connect r  it  with  col,  a  fleece  of  wool  matted  to- 
gether, a  lock  of  wool  or  hair  clung  together: 
see  oof*.]    1.  To  agree;  suit;  fit  or  go  well  to- 
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cotton-plants,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  bunches: 
or  hills. 

COtton-cleaner  (kot'n-kle'ncr),  *»  Same  as 
rt>tton~pu'krti  2. 

cottoneo  (kot-n-c'),  n.    [<   ton*  +  -«.]  A 

Turkish  fabric  of  cotton  and  silk  satinet, 
cotton-elevator  (kxrt'n-el'6-va-tor),  n.    In  a 
cotton-mill,  a  tube  through  which  cotton  i« 
raised  to  the  upper  floors  oy  mcang  of  an  air- 
blast  or  by  straps  armed  vith  spikes. 
COtton-floater  (kot'n-flo'ter),  a.  An  india-rub- 
l»i-r  cover  in  which  bales  of  cotton  are 
to  be  floated  dowu  rivers. 
COtton-gln  (kot'n-jiu),  n.    A  machine  used  in 
separating  the  seedx  from  cotton  fibers.  The 
-  earlleat  cotton-gin  was  tile  an  ic-irin,  liiventci  by  Kit  Whlt- 
"  ney  (17t£>- lKifd  in  17*1 
In  this  tile  filler  reaU 
upon  or  ufiiiDst  a  grid, 
Into  the  openings  of 
which  project  Ui«  teeth 
of  a  gang  of  saws  mount- 
ed upon  a  revolving  man- 
drel.   The  teeth  of  the 
•aw  •  catch  the  libers  aud 
draw  thorn  away  from 
the  seeds.     The  latter, 
being  too  large  to  | 
through  the  open' 
roll  downward  and  n 
the  machine.  The  tillers, 
removed  from  the  saws  by  a  revolving  brush,  paaa  lietween 
tollers,  and  arc  delivered  from  Uie  iwlilne  In  the  form 
of  a  lap,   Other  anil  simitar  machines  have  projecting 
ueeillea,  or  llookeil  or  i-overed  wire  teeth,  Itutcsil  of  saws, 
lu  the  rvUlrr-yin  the  fillers  are  drawn  between  rollers 
guarded  by  blades  w  hirh  |wevellt  tile  lauaage  of  the  seeds. 
AiKither  form  has  an  intermittent  action,  Uie  llliers  being 
held  lwtwacn  nliiilng  liUdiw  ami  the  see.is  puah-ml  clear 
friwn  tliciD,  fiber  and  seed  being  delivered  In  diltcrent  dl- 
rectiona. 

CX)tton-gia&S(kot'n-irra<<),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  plants  of  thn  genua  Kriojihurum,  natural  or- 
der fmterareie.  They  are  rush-like  plants,  common 
lu  swampy  plans,  with  spikes  resembling  tufU  of  cotton. 
The  cottony  substance  has  been  used  for  stuffing  pillows, 
making  candle-wicks,  etc    Alan  eoff oit-rnsA ,  cnffoM-sof^e. 

Oottonl&n  (ko-to'tii-iin),  a.  IVrtaining  to  or 
founded  by  Sir  Kobert  Bruce  Cotton  (1S71- 

m  library ,  a  famous  lilirary  in  Ijig 
sir  Kot«-t{  Itrui  e  Cotton  early  lu  the 
enth  century,  Increased  by  his  aim  and  granilu.h, 
trustee*  hr  the  lienefit  of  the 
Irltish  Mi 


and  south  of  the  equator.  All  the  species  are  perennial 
and  liecomc  somewhat  shrubby,  bat  in  cuHlvatlun  they  an 
aiuauy  tmud  as  snnuals.  They  have  alUniato  ttalknl 
and  sobed  leaves,  Urge  yellow  (lowers,  becoming;  reddish 
on  the  aecond  day,  and  a  throe-  or  live-celled  capsule, 
wliicb  bursta  open  when  rl[ie  through  the  middle  of  the 
cells,  liberating  the  numerous  black  seeds  covered  with 
the  beautiful  lUatnentou*  cotton.  The  species  yielding  Uie 


1«11)._ 
land,  f.,ui 


cotton  of  citmtnerce  are :  G,  /saraisifsvise,  known  as  sea- 
laland  cotton,  with  a  fine,  soft,  silky  staple  nearly  two 
inches  long;  O.  Aersocewin,  yielding  the  upland  or  shart- 
stepk1  cotton  of  the  Culted  Stale* ;  and  G.  art/oreum.  Many 
varieties  of  these  specie*  are  known.  Hie  kidney,  Peru- 
vian, Rraxll,  and  ilahla  cotton*  of  commerce  are  all  pro- 
duced by  varieties  of  ti.  stdrfodssias.  Nankin  cotton  is  a 
naturally  colored  variety.  Cotton-seed,  after  the  removal 
of  Ihe  fiber,  yields  upon  pressure  a  large  amount  of  yellow 
oil,  with  a  bland,  nut-like  taste,  closely  resembling  oli«e- 
oll,  as  a  substitute  or  adulterant  for  which  It  Is  largely 
used.  The  residue  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil.  called 
cof/oH-eatV,  Is  valuable  a*  food  for  cattle  and  as  a  manure. 
Tin  ^wrk     the  rwjt  Is  used  in  medicine,  acting  upon  Uie 

carton  ^a*  rub. 

cotton-planter  (kot'n-plan'tcr),  n.  1.  One 
who  plants  or  raises  cotton.— 2.  A  machine  for 


I'd'*  foot.  I  must  take  some  pains, 
have  this  gear  coOVh.  J.  (a 


I  we,      we  shall 

J.  cou*,  llreen'a  Tu  yuoque. 

How  now,  lads  ?  iha-s  our  conceit  nttton  t 

MuSdUtmi,  Fiiniity  of  Love,  v.  8. 

2.  To  become  closely  or  intimately  associated 
(with);  acquire  a  strong  liking  (for);  take(to): 
absolutely  or  with  fo,  formerly  trif*.  [Collotj.] 
A  quarrel  will  end  in  one.  of  you  being  turned  off,  in 
it  case  it  will  nut  be  easy  to  reefou  «rit»  another. 

Strifl. 

Fortune  deals  out  ber  hard  raps. 


whir 


»(..  Prink! 
/t«r*«m,  lagiddslv  U-gends.  I.  Sli 

COttonade  (kot-n-ad'),  n.  [<  n>tt<ml  +  -noV'.] 
A  name  given  to  different  varieties  of  cotton 
cloth,  generally  to  inferior,  coarser,  and  less 
durable  kinds. 

He  was  dressed  lu  a  suit  of  Attaka|Hi*  coftoiwWr. 

0.  ir.  C<M.,  OH  Creole  Da>s.  ;k  fti. 

COttonaryt  (kot'n-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
made  of  cotton. 


SirT. 
A  eoal-tar  color 


in  dyeing.  See 


cotton-blne  (kot'n-blo),  ». 
similar  to  soluble  blue,  ust 
blur,  n. 

cotton-broker  (kot'n-bro  ker).  h. 

who  deals  in  cotton, 
cotton-cake  (kot'ti-kak  l,  «,    The  cake  remain- 
ing after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  fhe 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plant.  It  is  used  as  fisnl  for 
cattle. 

•  (kot'n-chop'er),  ».    An  imple- 
;  openings  in  a  row  of  growing 


It  U  now  In  the  Brl 

(kot'n-Iz),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  roffon- 
i.-(i/,  ppr.  cottoning.    [<  cotton*  +  -ine.]  To 
reduce  to  tho  condition  of  cotton,  or  cause  to 
resemble  cotton,  as  llax,  hemp,  etc. 
eottonistng  (kot'n-i-zing),  n.   [Verbal  ■>.  of  rof- 
timi;r,  t'.J    A  process  applied  to  many  libers, 
us  flnx,  heni|>,  etc.,  reducing  them  to  a  short  sta- 
ple which  can  Im<  worked  on  cotton-machinerj". 
cotton-lord  (kot'n-lArd),  it.  A  rich  cotton-man- 
ufacturer;  a  magnate  of  the  cotton  industry, 
cotton-machine  (kot'n-ma-«hen'),  a.   A  ma- 
chine for  carding  or  spinning  cotton, 
cotton-manufactory,  cotton-mill  (kot'n-man- 
O-fak'tiVri,  -mil),  n.    A  building  provided 
with  machinery  for  carding,  roving,  spinning, 
and  weaving  cotton,  by  the  force  of  water  or 
steam. 

COttonmouth  (kot'n-mouth),  a.  A  venomous 
serpent  of  the  southern  United  States,  a  Bpe- 
cies  of  moccasin  or  Tritjonorrphatu :  so  called 
from  a  white  streak  along  the  lip*. 

cottonocracy  (kot-n-ok'ra-si).  ».  [<  cotton* 
+  -o-crncy,  as  in  ariatoerary,  dtmoerary,  etc.] 
Those  planters,  merchants,  and  manufacturers, 
collectively,  who  control  the  cotton  trade;  espe- 
cially, in  f'.  S.  hint.,  before  tho  civil  war,  the 
cotton-planting  interest  in  the  slave  States. 
[Cant.] 

cotton-opener  (kot'n-6'pn-*r).  n.  A  machine 
for  picking,  shaking,  and  blowing  baled  cotton, 
and  forming  it  into  a  fleecy  lap. 

COttononat  (kot'n-ue),  a.  [<  coffonl  +  -mi*.] 
Same  as  cottony. 

There  Is  a  Ssllt  near  Parking  In  Surrey,  in  which  the 
.lulu*  l«wr*  a  thick  enffeuou*  sltbstaiice. 

r.'refyit,  Syl«a,  u.  I  e. 

OOtton-plcker  :k'er),  n.   1.  A  machine 

for  picking  cotton  from  the  bolls  of  the  plant. 
—  2.  A  machine  used  to  open  cotton  further 
and  clean  it  from  dirt  anil  other  extraneous 
matter,  after  it  comes  from  the  cotton-opener. 

It  clterl*  thU  by  sul.J.x-tlug  the  .-ottoti  to  Ibc  action  of 
rn]*ll>  resolving  Waters  and  toothed  c}llnder»,  and  to  a 
bLssL  ThccottouasltliasM'SoutUwouudlnti.aUp.  Also 
cot/on  -Weaner. 

cotton-plant  (kot'n-plant),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  several  species  of  <;«s»yr>i'iti»i,  natural 
order  Malntcra;  from  which  the  well-kn  jwn  tex- 
tiliwsulastatice  cotton  is  obtained.  Tie  genu*  is  in 
digenons  lo  lsjth  hemisphere*,  ami  the  plant  an'  now  oil 
all  o.er  the  world  within  the  limit,  of  JSC  north 


ootton. 

cotton-powder  (kot'n-pou'dcr),  ».  An  explo- 
sive prepared  from  guncotton,  of  greater  den- 
sity than  the  latter,  and  safer  for  dry  storage. 
COtton-press  (kot  'n-pres),  n.  A  press  used  for 
compressing  cotton  into  hales.  The  forms  are 
numerous,  embracing  nearly  all  the  devices  for 
obtaining  great  pressure. 

cotton-rat  (kot'n-rat),  n,  A  common  indige- 
nous rodent  quadruped,  ^igmodon  huputu*.  of 
the  family  .W«r»do»  and  subfamU v  J/nriaor,  found 
in  the  out  1 1  in -fields  and  other  lowlands  of  the 
southern  United  States.  It  superficially  resem- 
bles the  common  Norway  rat,  but  is  only  about 
two  thirds  as  large.    See  Sigmodon. 

cotton-rush  (kot'n-rush),  n.  Same  as  cotton- 
gram. 

cotton-scraper  (kofn-skra'per),  n.  A  form  of 
cultivator  which  scrapes  the  earth  around  cot- 
ton-plants or  away  from  them,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. It  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  stock 
of  the  cotton-plow. 

cotton-sedge  (kot'u-sej),  «.  Same  as  cotton- 
grttjui. 

cotton-seed  (kot'n-nM),  a.  The  seed  of  the 
cotton-plant.  -  Cotton  seed  cleaner.  <«)  A  machine 
which  pulU  Uie  fiber  from  cottcm-seeti  (ft)  A  machine 
which  compresses  the  filler  upon  the  seed,  so  that  It  can 
lie  sown  by  an  ordinary  machine.  Cotton-seed  mill,  a 
mill  for  grinding  cotton  seed.  Cotton -seed  oil.  oil  ex. 
pressed  front  the  *ocd  of  the  eotbjn -plant.  See  rot/on- 
fassst 

cotton-shrub  (kot'n-ehrub),  m.  Same  ascoffon- 
plant. 

cotton-stainer  (kot'n-sta'ner),  n.  A  familiar 
heteropterous  insect  or  bug  of  the  fa  nilv  I'yr- 
rhocoruUc,  DyxdcrcrtK  mtnriilus :  so  called  from 
its  staining  cotton  an  indelible  reddiBh  or  yel- 
lowish color. 

cotton-sweep  (kot'n-swfp),  ».  A  small  plow 
used  in  cultivating  cotton-plants. 

cottontail  (kot'n-tal),  w.  The  popular  name, 
i  specially  in  the  South,  for  the  common  rabbit 
Of  the  United  States,  Lcpn**t)tra  ticta :  so  named 
from  the  conspicuous  fluffy  white  fur  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  tall.  Also  called  motif  cottontail. 
See  cut  on  following  iKige. 

cotton-tMstlo  (  kot'n-thls'l),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  Onaimrdon  Acanthium,  a  stout  hoary 
thistle  found  in  the  south  of  England,  and  natu- 
ralized in  New  England :  so  called  from  ita  cot- 
tony white  stem  and  leaves. 

cottbn-tree  (kot'n-tre),  n.  1.  The  Bombajt 
Mnlahartcum,  native  in  India.  The  silky  hairs 
surrounding  the  seeds  are  used  for  stuffing  cush- 
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Connnt.ul.  c*  w  ix-lnl-rsi  i  /e/wi  BfM/rtit. 

cotton-waste  (kot'u-wast),  w.    Refuse  cotton 
yarn  used  to  wipe  oil  and  duirt 
and  as  pat-king  for  axle-boxes,  etc. 

Tin-  odor  In  a  state  of  fine  in.w.Kt  Is  dusted  oil  the 
.•  with  fine  rssien-muh-. 

C.  T.  /ton/  Ih-icka  »n,t  Tllcn,  p.  00. 

_,  (kot'n-wed),  n.  A  plant  of  either 
of  the  genera  Una/thulium  and  Filami :  so  mimed 
from  the  soft  white  pubescence  that  covers  it. 
Cottonwood  (kot'n-wuil).  «.  The  name  of  ■ar- 
t-nil species  of  the  genus  /'  ;m/«*in  the  L'nited 
State*,  from  the  light  cottony  tuft  at  the  base 
of  the  numerous  small  seeds.  The  common  eastern 
species  irv  /-.  ntowtfiYero  and  the  suump-  or  river  cotton 
wood.  /'.  AefcrnfdW/n.  Weal  of  tin-  Rocky  Mountains  til.- 
CMttonwoull  are  /•.  ai\$witifijia,  f,  r-»ci»i«u-.i,  ami  /«•- 
rnnnirya.  The  w.  «at  la  vurjr  ll«ht.  soft,  anil  closcitralm-.l, 
liable  to  warp  ami  dlltlcult  to  seaaon,  I.ut  laruely  used  In 
tlw  manufacture  o(  paper  pulp,  ami  f.ir  UrrvU.  imcklnif 
ensea.  wcsslcnwarc,  >-tr.  t'ruaa  aictioiuof  On-  trunk  of  /', 
mvnittfem  am  used  ax  polbdihiir-whcel*  In  ithuuv  t;rtiuliit£. 
cotton-Wool  (kot'n-wuT).  ».  Kuw  cotton;  cot- 
Ion  fiber  either  on  the  boll  or  prepared  for  use. 

Ton  piinclpull  commodity  of  Smyrna  la  Oifr>n-irvs«7, 
which  lliere  uToucth  iu  treat  quantity. 

Sniwltir,  Travalli.s.  p.  li 
Anton?  other  Koods,  much  rorhm  iroof  was  tarouicht  Into 
the  country  front  the  Indies.       /.Vrreft,  Orations,  II.  ao. 

cotton-worm  (kot'n-wenu),  a.  The  larva  of 
Alrlin  xylim  (Say),  mi  insect  very  destructive 
to  the  cotton-crop  of  the  rnited  States  and  of 
Central  and  South  America.  The  pan-tit  moth  l.uf 

and  arc  laid  on  the  under  tide  of  the  leaves  of  the  cotton, 
plant.   The  larva  In  a  semi  loopcr,  aixl  Hit-  chrysalis  I« 
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Telopcd  In  one  of  the  flni  at  least ;  the  dorsal  tins  either 
continuous  or  elate  together;  the  ipuioua  dorsal  II n.  If 
present,  always  short,  sometimes  ruodlDeil  Into  tentacle! 
or  Into  a  suctorial  disk ;  tin-  aoft  ihirsal  fin  always  lone, 
If  the  spinous  Is  aliaent,  Invth  anmetlmca  terminating  in 
Bnleu;  ventral  thoracic  or  jugular  nn.  if  present,  never 
nindiftcd  into  an  adhuslve  apparatus ;  and  no  prominent 
anal  papilla. 

COt-town  (kot'toun),  it.  In  Scotland,  a  small 
village  or  hamlet  occupied  by  eotters  depen- 
dent on  a  considerable  farm.  Also  called  <*o(- 
for-foiesj. 

COttrel  (kot'rel),  n.    Same  as  eattrrrl,  3. 

Cottus  (kot'us).  w.  [N L.,  <  (tr.  sorror.  a  fish, 
fH-rhapB  the  bullhead  or  millcr's-thumb.]  A  ge- 
nus of  fishes  with  an  enlarged  depressed  head, 
trpical  of  the  familv  Cattuiu.  The  name  has  been 
used  lii  different  senses  it  dlnVn-nl  pcrlists.  formerly  It 
was  very  comprehensive,  IikIii.Iii.*  not  only  all  the  CM. 
tidtr,  hilt  various  other  tonus :  hut  t»y  successive  rcstrie- 
tlons  It  luu  been  limited  by  most  aathors  to  the  scalplmi 
ami  closely  related  marine  specb-s.  ami  by  others  to  the 
millet  s-thumh,  a  fresh-water  S|«m -lea.  See  cut  under  srni- 
pin. 

COtult,  n.    [<  L.  colula,  a  vessel,  a 
Hee  r«ry/<\]    Same  as  enlyle,  1. 

Of  that  thel  doo 
pliora  |  of  w-ynes  trie, 
loudrle  (K.  E.  T.  8,),  \k  lot. 

Ootnla  (knt'n-lii),  ■■<.  [Nl>.;  more  prop.  Coltfta ; 
<  Or.  utri  '/jj,  a  hollow,  cup,  socket :  see  cfyfe.] 
A  genus  of  weedy  coiu|Misites,  allied  to  .lafAr- 
mi»,  natives  of  ertra-tropicnl  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  Os-ofa  of  phar- 
macy  Is  Ibe  mayweed.  jHtkuait  Col«l*,  and  Is  lueil  tliera- 
peuttealiy  like  camomile. 

cotunnite  (ko-tun'it),  n.  [Named  nft«r  Dr.  Co- 
tuijuo,  an  Italian  physician  (173<i-lHi!).]  Lead 
chlorid  iiccurrlitg  in  white  aciculnr  onatalff 
with  adamantine  luster,  first  found  in  the  cra- 
ter of  Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  182^. 

Coturaicops  (ko-ter'ni-kop»>,  m.  [NX,  (Itona- 
parte,  1854),  <  li.  cotnruijr  (-nir-).  a  quail,  +  (ir. 
wy,  eye.  fa<'e  (uppearutire).]  A  genus  of  small 
American  crakes,  of  the  family  liuUitUr,  con- 
taining the  little  vellow  rail,  C.  »orthnracrn»m. 

CottmiiCTtlua  ( kot-i  r-nik'u-lus),  ».  [NL.  (Hona- 
parte,  1H3H).  dim.  of  L.  eOtHTMt,  <%  <piail.]  A 
genus  of  small  Americjitt  finches,  of  the  family 
trimjimda;  thegrasshopper-bparrows,  of  which 
there  are  sev- 


Cotylophora 

i  ll)  One  of  the  suckers  or  disks  on  the  arms  of  an  aietali*. 
Ilferuus  eephalopoil.  <r>  One  of  the  »llc*rr»,  disks,  or  Imth- 
rla  of  the  head  of  various  wornul,  aa  leeches,  cestoids,  anil 
trcmatolits.   (<f  >  The  cotyloid  or  coial  cavity  of  an  lnaect. 

3.  [  i'ui'.  ]  [ N I..  ]  Iu  ornith.,  an  erroneous  form 

of  roftO. 

cotyledon  (kot-i-le'don),  n.  [NL.  <L.,  a  plant, 
navelwort),  <  (ir.  «>rt-]>.r/oVjt',  any  cup-shaped  hol- 
low or  cavity,  a  socket,  a  plant  (prob.  navel- 
wort),  <  urri/Ji,  a  hollow:  see  cV((*(V.]  1.  The 
seed-lobe  or  rudimentary  leaf  f  the  embryo  in 
plants.  Then-  may  lie  only  gne,  as  In  all  mooucqtyledo- 
mais  or  emliitr«*tKius  plants,  or  two,  aa  In  nearly  all  du-.it>  I . . 
dnflinsuoreioirenoiu 

plants,  or  several  III  xivi  — 

mm  t,©t©T,f 

|Hire<l  with  the  rt*t  / 


CntvladuM,  wpmtt  :«Ala*ged)  and  tn 
iselr  eelv 

I-  MunucotylcdM  «r  1  til  Arum  i-j.u 
III.  ittTW.Ioti  ;  wed  of  /U/«err 
l-olyo.ijleili.n  »e*.1  nt  rsm-i 


I  rrVu/s  in  a  steine 
/•uffinfiiM,  I 


rlth  Ibe  n*t 

,1  III.    .  ml  H  i,  :.,r- 

Inn  a  storehouae  of 
noiirUbnieiit  for  the     ,  HawMHtf 
younit  plant  In  Its   <*'*—••  » 

of   *  ?*' 
rtois  th.  or  they  may 

he  .mail,  as  In  incavt  alhwnlmsi.  Mssla.  Iu  will,  h  the  albu- 
men Is  a  *UMd»  '<  f<""'i  rho  arraufc-enient  of  the  ,,d>l« 
Ions  within  the  seeds  is  very  i arioua  The  more  liupcirlant 
Iiusltktn  are  those  of  arewinVsf 

tildt  th 


era! 

as  the  vellow- 

winged  (f". 

)>o*serin  ut), 

Hen.slow's(f. 

Haagfetri),  aud 

Ia-  Oouk-'s 

(f.  Utmitif), 

of  diminutive 

size,  with  tur- 

gid  bills,  short 

wings,  acute 

tail-feuthera, 

and  a  g.-ner- 

al  appearance  »'eBo«  »"sr 

suggestive  of 

uiiniature  i|uails.  wht-u 
COtornix  (ko-ti-r'niks), 

An  old  name  of  the  common  migratory  quail 

of  Kurope :  specitii-ally,  the  I'rrihs  mlurnix,  ge- 

nerically  Cnturnix  et#«s»iM«rs,  rit/f/firw,  or  thirty- 

limmiinn'. — 2.  [rvr/i.]  |NI,.]  A  genus  of  quails, 

of  which  f '.  rttMMUHix  is  tin-  type, 
cotutor  (ko-tu'ton,  ii.     [<         +  firfor 

joint  tutor: 

in  the  education  or  car.-  of  «  child.  [Kar.-.] 


the  generic  name. 
[C.,  a  quail.]  1. 


w.]  A 
■  others 


-sqedl  #.«si«..»,e  ,nurt  ar..^:  c.o.ir  ...  ,/l„n™„ 
.  J.  u.r  rirm  -I  «C*UI .  t.  cocooa  I  /.  chrjr»»ll, ;  f  ■> 


formal  in  ii  b».,e  coconti  within  a  folded  b*af.  It  Is  e*!n- 
Iried  '.  t  |  ..i  t"  i,t  t :  i  ;:■  'i  i-  I..-. .'.i.-  1 1  :,t  !  ;i;  nn  v.  1 1 
cauaca  a  haw,  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cotton 
(.losers  of  the  l'nited  st„t,..  It  blui  lieell  a  njhject  of 
Rovernment  Invesliitalbni,  and  cthsurtlve  reports  lone 
he. -li  li«|lilj«beil  ll|*,|t  It 

COttony  (kot'n-i),  a.  [<  cotton  I  +  -y'-l  Like 
cotton:  tlowny;  nappy.    Also  formerly  coffoa- 

l  Halts  N-araUna  knur,  full  of  a  ttOUmv  matter,  of  which 
tliey  antleutly  inaile  wick  for  their  lamps  and  candles. 

AVcfyn.  Sylvs.  UL  1 17. 

Tli.  .-i.o  /  suUtailee  *,-eu»  to  tile  eye  to  consist  of 

bundles  of  nne  fibers.      II.  B.  CmrpenUr,  Mlcroa,  I  rail. 

Cotto-Bcombrif  ormes  ( kot  -  6  -  skom  -  bri  -  for 
men),  ».  /»/.    [XL..  <  <'<>ttnx.  q.  v..  +  Srnmlicr, 
q.  v..  +  I,,  forma,  form.  J    In  (.anther's  classi- 
fication of  "fishes,  the  eighth  division  of  .letin- 
fAi./.f.  rpgii.     The  technlc.1  charactx  r.  are :  spine,  dc 


Sir  I*.  Mta 

COtyla  (kot'i-ljt),  «.;  pi.  totyUr  (-le).  [NL] 
Same  as  cotjflc.  '2. 

COtyle  (kot'i-le),  a.;  pi.  cofy/tr  or  evlytt*  (-le. 
-le/.l.  (<ir.  aort>.i9  (>  L.  ntiuta,  XL.  rofyfn),  a 
vessel,  cup.  socket,  any  hollow .]  1 .  PI.  r»>f*/«' 
(-le).  In  r.r.  antiq. :  (a)  A  small  drinking,  or 
dipping-vessel,  the  exact  form  of  which  is  un- 
certain. I'm  An  nni-ii-nl  ( (reek unit  of  eajiacity, 
varying  from  less  than  hulf  a  pint  to  a  quart. 
United  States  (old  wine  l  measure.  The  attic  eotytt, 

Is-lnic  the  Ultll  of  n  llietlvtes.  Was.  aecvirvlilitf  to  eltiuit 
ini  ii-iirink'-vi  K  "  tiler.  Tlml  of  I'jypl  nmler  the 
rtidemlea  ss,  alsiut  the  same.  Tbe<,it>li  of  fclna  was 
prolsihty  1  t'2  of  the  Aitle,  or  o:isi  liter.  The  lvrvamenlan 
entyle  Is  said  to  be  V  of  the  .title.  or<l  ««  filer  Hie  cm. 
tyleof  Ijii-oiiia,aoc..pllimt.>aMaiHtanl  found  atOythluin, 
wasD.VIM  liter.  At  least  halt  admen  dlflereot  i-otyl«  were 
tn  wse  In  Ptolemaic  ami  Kirtnan  tuiypt.  ami  tln-re  were 

rialily  many  others  thruUKli-nit  Ibe  ilierk  woild. 
Ill  (tn«/f.  and         a  cup-like  cavity ;  an  ace- 
taliultitn.  lo)  The  socket  cd 
of  the  haunch  bone, 


lillcatiolta  of  )HMltktn  are  those  of  acewin/wsf  cotyle- 
is,  in  which  the  radicle  Ik  laid  availed  the  hack  of  the 
cotyledons,  and  inni indent,  w  hele  It  Is  aMilled  to  the  clue 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  plants,  natural 
order  f  VrteVN/nrt /r,  with  very  thick  fleshy  leaves 
and  showy  flowers.  Many  sperlev  are  in  cultivation, 
especially  fiw-  la^ldltitf  pilrjsjwe*.  chlefl)  Mrvh?nt  »|ics'les 
foniH-rl)  referred  to  /irAceeri'rt.  The  navelwort  of  Kuiolw- 
Is  V.  1'mtnlieu*. 

3.  In  anal.,  one  of  the  distinct  patches  in  which 
the  villi  of  a  cotyledonarv  placenta  are  gath- 
ered upon  the  surface  of  tile  chorion. 

cotyledonal  (kot-i-le'dim-al),  «.   [<  t 

-f  -«/.]    In  &»/.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  t 
don:  resembling  a  cotyledon, 

COtyledonar  lkot-i-le'don-Ur),  a.    [<  i 
+  -<ir2.]    Same  as  mlitlrilimal. 

cotyledonary  (kot-i-16'don-4-ri),  «.  [<  rofy/r- 
<h»\  +  -ory''.]  Provided  with,  or  as  if  with, 
cotyledon*;  specifically,  in  n»at.}  tufted:  said 
of  the  placenta  when  the  villi  are  gathered  in 
distinct  patches  or  cotyledons  upon  the  surface 
of  the  chorion. 

COtyledonold  i  kut-i  le'don-oid),  it.  [<  rotylrtioH 
+  -o«/.]  In  bryology,  a  filament  produced  by 
the  germination  of  a  spore:  so  called  on  the 
Ftipposition  that  it  is  analogous  to  a  true  cot  v. 
I  ilon,  but  more  properly  .-alltsi  protoncma. 

cotyledononstkot-i-le'don-us).  a.  [<  mtylnhm 
+  -ohm.]  i'crtaining  to  cotyledons;  having  a 
seed-lobe:  as,  rofy/eT/owoff.v  plants. 

Cotylidea(kiit-l-lid'e-il), «.;»/.  [XL.,<(}r.«ori/)j, 
a  hollow,  a  cup,  a  socket,  +  -id-fa.]  A  large 
group  of  worms,  of  uncertain  extent :  so  calli-l 
from  the  possession  of  suckers  or  cotylcs.  in 
HHN  usaceslt  is  a  synonym  of  the  class  fHntir'tmintku  :  in 
oilier*  it  unites  the  leerlsra  t/f •rsnfrNnsl  w  ith  the  tlvnu 
tokla  and  ceatokla. 

COtylifonn  (ko-tll'i-fAnn),  «.  [<  XX.  cofyfo,  a 
cotyle,  +  L./ormn.  form.]  In  phytiiA.,  having 
the  rorm  or  a  cotyle  :  sha|>od  like  a  cup,  with  a 
tube  at  the  b?ise. 

COtyligerotlfl  (ki.l-i-lij'e-nis),(i.  [<  NT.,  rolylo, 
a  cotyle,  +  L.  gerere,  carry.]  1.  Furnished 
with  cotvles. —  2.  Same  as  eotylophoron*. 

cotyloid  (kot'i-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  mri  '/ij,  a 
socket  (seo  rulylr),  +  li&oc,  form.]  I.  a.  1. 
Cupped;  cup-like:  in  auat.,  specifically  applied 
to  lite  acetabulum  or  socket  of  the  thigh-bone : 
acetabular:  in  cNfoin..  applied  to  the  cavity  in 
which  thocoxaor  basal  joint  of  the  legisinserteil. 
—  2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a  cotyle. 

Cotyloid  bone,  a  small  bone  which  in  some  ajiiuiaW 
forms  the  ventral  part  of  Ibe  Bisirof  the  cotyloid  fisoa : 
i  I  .-  i  .-  i .  i  inii  ii  ,..,1-  Cotyloid  cavity 
fossa.  •!'>■  acetabulum  Cotyloid  ligament,  a  tin.  k 
llbns  arllhuiinous  rinK  nromul  the  margin  of  the  acetntia> 
lnm  nml  liridiiimt  ihe  i-.dvlmd  n.-ldi  Cotyloid  notch, 
the  noleh  In  Ibe  anterior  lower  part  of  the  no  tabu  I  urn. 
which  tninsmiu  vessels  and  nerves. 

II.  «.  In  rnfotsj.,  one  of  the  coxal  cavities  or 
hollows  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  thorax  in 
which  the  coxie  are  articulated.    Also  called 

cotyloidal  (kot-i-loi'diil),  «.  Same  as  cutytnM. 
Cotylophora  (koi-i-h.f'o-ra),  »./>/.  [NL.,  neui. 

pi.  of  eotylntihiiruK  :  see  rotylojthtH't>Mit.~)  III  Hux- 
ley's  elaasificatiini.  the  typical  ruminantii.  The 
term  Is  ns-xtensive  with  the  MilHsrder  /.-uiiomintiVi  with- 
mil  tile  TVityMfi'dir  and  the  f'untWiihr.  It  la  derived  frvou 
the  satherlnit  of  the  villi  of  the  fetal  placenta  into  eoty- 
Well  are  reeeive.1  into  |s-nd»tcril  t- 


Tli.  <'..'vf- jJ.«oi  arc  repte»eole.|  III  all  luirtaof  the  w,s:UI 

ev.epibnt  the  \u»tr.vllan  ami 

!  in  i  Ii  iv,   li.  .1  .,,  :    .  .  i    1|.|     .11.    I.  ■  if'n  -  rum  ;li     :i  |. 

Msnrfeji.  AnaL  Vert  .  p  3> 
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cotylopaorous 

cotylophOKra«(koM-lof>ruB),a.  [<  NL.  cotg- 
lophorut,  <Gr.  cori/iy,  a  hollow,  a  cup,  a  socket 
(soo  cotgle),  +  -fipoc,  -bearing,  <  ptptiv  -  E. 
Marl.]  Having  n  ootyledonary  placenta,  as  a 
ruminant ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
I'otgtophora.    Also  cotyligerou*. 

coua  .  k..'n  .  n.  TF.,  from  the  native  8.  Amor, 
name.]  1.  An  American  cuckoo  of  the  genu* 
Coccuztm  or  subfamily  Coecyzina: — 2,  [on.] 
[NL.]  A  genui  of  Madagascan  cuckoos,  typical 
of  the  subfamily  I'vuintr. 

couardt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cnieard. 

coueal  (kfi'kal),  ».  [Mentioned  prob.  for  the 
first  time  in  Le  Vaillant's  "Uiseaux  d'Afriuue," 
beginning  about  1796;  perhaps  native  African.] 
An  African  or  Indian  spur-heeled  euekuo:  a 
name  first  definitely  applied  by  Cuvier  in  1817 
to  the  birds  of  the  genua  f'ntfroim*  (llliger). 

coach1  (kouch),  r.  [<  MK.  rouchrn,  lay,  place, 
set,  red.  lav  one's  self  down,  intr.  he  down, 
<  OF.  caueher,  touchier,  colchcr,  F.  courher  = 
Pr.  colcar,  colgar  =  It.  coleare,  collocare,  lay, 
place,  <  L.  eouocarr,  place  together,  <  com-,  to- 
gether, +  locare,  place,  <  foetus,  a  place ;  see 
rw,  locate,  and  cf.  collocate.')  L  Iran*.  1.  To 
lav  down  or  away ;  put  in  a  reating-place  or  in 
a^repoaitory  of  any  kind;  place;  deposit.  [Ar- 
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Hu  coote  armnre 
CesreAert  with  peri 
CAuweer, 


m  of  cloth  of  Tin, 
lea  whyle  and  round*  and  grete 
,  KnUcht  a  Tale  ted.  MorrlsX.  I.  19 


Couched  harp,  the  sidnci 

II.  intrant.  \.  To  lie  In  a  place  of  rest 
deposit ;  rest 
[Archaic] 

llli'tecd  of  the  Ixird  be 
f.ir  III*  deep  tliat  cosMlAcfA 

2.  To  lie  mi  a  couch,  hi 


couching 

writers  confuse  rowAan/  and  dormant,  tnd  glva  the  term 
mjanl  in  the  hews  I  lying  down  with  bead  raised  ;  but  this 
la  rare,  Also  AnrAored  and  fedoew. 

His  er»»t  wm  covered  with  ■  roueAoM  Hnwnd. 

Spnutr,  K.  Q.,  III.  II.  2i. 
Levant  and  oou  chant.  In  taw,  rising  ap  sail  lying  down : 
applied  to  beast*.,  and  ludliatiug  that  they  have  own  tone 
enough  on  land  not  belonging  to  Utelr  owner  to  He  down 
sad  rise  up  to  feed,  or  for  a  day  and  night  at  least. 

concha  (kft-sha'),  a.  fF.,  pn.  of  toucher,  lie 
see  comcAI,  r.J  In  Aw.,  partly  lying 
not  erect :  said  of  a  shield  used  as  i 


,  If  he  had  «nwW  with  the  lamb, 
He  had  no  doubt  been  stirring  with  the  lark. 

It.  Joiuon,  Tale  at  a  Tub,  L  t. 
Uive's  fair  goddeaa 
in  hie  golden  lied. 

Ilrydrn. 

3.  To  lie  as  in  ambush ;  be  hidden  or  conceal- 
ed ;  lie  close ;  crouch. 

Well  <■..«<■*  I  the  castle-dltch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  our 
SAu*..  M.  W.  oTw.,  v.  ». 
I  saw  a  bright  green  snake, 
'  ■  in  wh 


escutcheon,  ns  in  a  seal  or  the  like,  when  the 
shield  is  generally  represented  hung  up  by  the 
HiuiHter  corner. 
Couched  (koucht),  ».  a.    [Pp.  of  couch1,  e.]  1. 
In  her.,  lying  on  its  side,  as  a  *-  a 


in*,  heaoght  at  that  tyme,  . 
i  full  clanly  koitrhit  an  the  auter. 


Destruction  «/  Tran  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  L  HTsS. 
It  U  at  thb  day  In  oae.  In  Oaia.  to  nnsrA  potsherds,  or 
vessels  of  earth,  In  their  walla,  to  gather  the  wind  from 
the  top,  and  pass  It  ilown  In  apouulnto  rooms. 

Barm,  Nat.  Hist..  I  770. 
Can  reason  rovcA  Itself  wlUdu  that  frame  T 

SAirteu,  The  Traitor,  I.  S. 
The  waters  eoueA  themselves,  as  close  as  may  be,  to  the 
centre  of  thia  globe  In  a  spherical  convexity. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Specifically —  9.  To  cause  to  recline  or  lie  upon 
a  Ded  or  other  place  of  reat ;  dispose  or  place 
upon,  or  aa  upon,  a  conch  or  bed. 

Where  on  bruised  youth,  with  unstulTd  brain, 
Itotb  cubcA  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 

.SAa*.,  Hand  J..  II.  ». 
8.  In  tin  King,  to  spread  out  upon  a  floor,  aa 
steeped  barley,  in  order  to  promote  germina- 
tion.—  4.  In  paper-making,  to  take  (a  sheet  of 
pulp)  from  the  mold  or  apron  on  which  It  lias 
been  formed,  and  place  it  upon  a  felt.— 61.  To 


which  it  ovueAed, 
Close  by  the  dove  a  its  head  it  crouched. 

CvtrriAme,  Chriataliel,  U. 

4.  To  lie  down,  crouch,  or  squat,  as  an  animal. 

Fierce  tigers  roveA«f  around.  frryden. 
Tarn  rhaae  neglected,  and  hla  b.mnd 
IVhicA  rf  heakle  him  on  the  ground. 

Jf.  Arnold,  Trbtnun  and  laeatt. 

6.  To  bend  or  stoop,  as  under 

An  aged  Hi|nlr» 
under  h 


I  togfllier. 
.VeuirnWahir  (1M&X 

To  cause  to  hide  or  seek 
cause  to  lie  close  or  crouch. 

A  falcon  towcrlu*  In  tlw  asks 
fewArtA  the  fowl  liclow  with  hla  wings  shade. 

3Aai.,  I^acreoe,  I.  A07, 

7.  To  include  in  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  state- 
ment ;  express :  put  in  words ;  especially,  to 
imply  without  distinctly  stating ;  cover  or  con- 
ceal by  the  manner  of  stating :  often,  in  the  lat- 
ter sense,  with  uwicr :  as,  the  compliment  was 
coarAcv/  in  the  most  fitting  terms;  a  threat  was 
mucked  under  his  apparently  friendly  words. 

er  is  s  kind  of  vtlersltco.  more  cleanly 
!  delicate  to  tile  eare  than  prose  la. 
l-utintKam,  Arte  of  Kng.  I'ncals,  p.  i. 
.,  though  clerkly  rourK.L 

.SAtt*.,  2  lien.  VX.  «L  I. 
a  garden  In  China  which  does  not  cou- 
J,  coucAe.f  mtder  tile  irelieral  deaiga. 
UhUIthMi.  I  lluten  of  the  World,  iiiL 
TothUcomniiiiilcstlon  Perth  propoaed  an  answer  eiifM-Aerf 
in  the  moat  servile  terms.         .»,sm«f<iy,  UUl  Eng.,  vL 

8.  To  lower  (a  spear)  to  a  horizontal  position : 
place  (a  spear)  under  the  right  armpit  and 
grasp  (it)  with  the  right,  hand,  thus  presenting 
the  point  toward  the  enemy.  The  use  of  the 
rat  was  of  late  introduction,  and  was  not  essen- 
tial to  the  couching  of  a  spear. 

Hla  mighty  slicarti  lie  n^rAerf  warily. 

■Vraawi  r.  y.,  in  m.  ss. 

And  aa  I  placed  ill  reel  ln)r  sjiesr 

My  hand  >..  slwrnA  f<ir  »ery  b  ur, 

1  scarce  could  roueA  it  right. 

Sevll,  llamdon.  It.  SJ. 
Tllell  in  tile  lisU  weTC  ceiMcA.-.f  the  |«illltl<»  »pcars. 

William  Morri,,  F.nrtblj  lunulue.  111.  I1J. 

0.  In  turn.,  to  remove  (n  cataract)  by  insert- 
ing a  needle  through  the  coats  of  the  eye  and 
pushing  the  lens  downward  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vitreous  humor,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
of  vision;  remove  a  cataract  from  in  this 
ner.    See  cataract,  3. 

ftotne  artUt.  whnar  nice  band 
CtfUcArs  the  caUrecla.  and  dears  his  sight. 

10f.  To  inlay;  trim;  adorn. 


r  his  shield  tl 
Aa  If  that  age  badd  him  that  burden  .pare. 

Uprntrr.  r.  Q„  III.  t.  4. 
Issacbar  la  a  strong  ass  roucAiity  down  between  two  bur- 
dens.  flea.  AatL  14- 

6.  In  cmliroidery,  to  lay  the  thread  on  the 
face  of  the  foundation  and  secure  it  by 
of  fine  material.    See  ecmehingl,  S, 
couch1  (kouch),  a.    [<  ME.  cwtteae,  cvwche,  lair, 
<  OF.  foucAe,  odche,  F.  rvwcAe  =  Pr.  colga,  a  bed. 
couch ;  from  the  verb.]    1.  A  bed  ;  a  place  for 
sleep  or  rest. 

«  thou  dull  god  [Sleep],  why  Ileal  thou  with  the  vile, 
lieds,  and  lcav  st  the  singly  eoisrA  / 

.fAa*..  1  hen,  IV.,  UL  1. 
Approach  thy  grave 
i  the  drapery  of  hit  roaicA 
I  lo  pleasant  .1  reams 

Bryant,  ThanabipaU. 

S.  A  long  seat,  commonly  ujihnlstered,  having 
an  arm  at  one  end,  and  often  a  back,  upon 
which  one  can  rest  at  full  length ;  a  ' 

of 


hevron  represented  as  iasuant 
from  either  side  of  the  escutch- 
eon.— 2.  In  embroidery.  See 
couching1.  5. 

concheet.  conchoer  (ko-sluV).  »- 

(F.  r.ntrhtt ,  prop.  fern,  of  couchr, 
pp.  of  ctr injur,  lie  down:  see 
cottcAi,  r.]    Bedtime;  hence,  a 
reception  of 
to  leree. 

and  enweAeVv  were  so  crowded  that 
;  were  fall. 

By.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  lOM. 
None  of  her  sylvan  subjecta  made  their  coun  ; 
1  etmchec*  pssa'd  wlthirtit  rtwort. 

Itrvden,  Hind  and  Panther,  t.  &7S. 


Couched, 

: 


About  him.  and  Ilea  down 


3,  An 
lair  ol 

The 


iv  place  for  retirement  and  repose,  as  I 
i  a  wild  beast,  etc. 


,  aeketll  their  sccuatomed 
,  Prcf.  to'  Leland'a  Journey,  slg.  D,  t 
lleaat  and  Urd. 
They  to  their  grassy  coueA,  theae  to  tlielr  neats. 
Were  slunk.  MMom,  f.  L.,  iv.  Ml. 

His  (Hie  otter's]  cowrA,  which  is  generally  a  hole  com* 
munlcatlng  with  the  riser.  -Encjiv.  Brit.,  XII.  3»a. 

4.  The  frame  on  which  barley  is  spread  to  be 
molted. —  S.  A  layer,  coating,  or  stratum.  *pe. 

ciBoally—  {a)  In  ind/rinvi,  a  heap  of  stee|ied  barley  sfieead 
out  on  a  floor  bi  allow  germination  to  take  place,  and  so 
coniert  the  grain  Into  nuUt.  I  u  tMintitu,  aiwl  :nMinti.  a 
ground  or  preliminary  *^iat  of  color,  vamlsli,  or  sire,  «^ircr- 
Ing  Hie  canvas  wall  b'litlirr  wood  or  other  surface  to  lie 
|«l„t..l  or  gildcl.  (C)  III  Hie .»(su*™1< 
of  any  material,  aa  one  thkkueas  ol  l.« 
thicknesses  are  superimposed,  as  in 
like. 

COUCdV  (kouch),  n.  [Short  for  couch-grat*,  q.  v.] 

Couch-grass. 
COUCh2  (kouch),  r.  t.    [<  couch-,  «.]    In  agri., 

to  elear,  as  land,  from  couch-grass. 
COUChaVncy  (kon'chan-si).  n.  [(.couchantA  The 

act  or  state  of  couching  or  lvingdown.  [Rare.  J 
couchant  (knu'ehant),  a.    [<  F.  conchant,  ppr. 

of  coacAer-,  lledowii:  see  pouch1,  r.]    1.  hying 

down ;  crouching ;  not  erect. 

He  that  like  a  subtle  lieut 
tsy  SSaSMai,  with  bis  eyes  0|«in  tire  throne. 
Rcaily  to  •i-ilng.  7'ewaiawuM,  tJnliM  verv. 

And  mio-Ann'  under  the  brows  of  nuowite  Hue. 
ITm'  f).-.,  like  gnus  beneath  a  psrafiet, 
Wstclie.1,  charged  with  lightnings. 

ionvi;.  On  Hoard  the  78. 

5.  Sleeping  in  a  place ;  staying. 
The  .  .  .  farmc  of  busbnndrlr  where 

this  officer  u  i>'ii/Aonr  and  sbldtng. 

Withnli.  Hirt.  led.  lousX  p.  77. 

3.  In  At.,  lying  down  with  the 
head  raised,  which  distinguishes 
the  |  nj»t  ure  of  couchant  from  that 
of  dormant,  or  sleeping :  applied 
to  a  lion  or  other  beast,  some 


rortunesof  Nigel,  i 

coucher1  (kou'eher),  n.  [<  MK.  eoarArowr  (def. 
1 ),  oochoure,  appar.  for  •coMchoure  (def.  2).]  It. 
A  eoueh-maker  or  <overer. 

iW.fr.Kf.on  of  rrev'(E.  K.  T.  8.X  L  1M7. 

21.  An  incubus.   [The  sense  is  uncertain.] 

He  mayketh  mo  to  swell,  both  Beah  and  veyne, 
And  keplth  me  low  lyke  a  rnrMtmre. 

I*alitienl  Parnu,  etc.  (ed.  Furnlvall),  p.  217. 

3t.  A  setter  dog.  h\  Phillipt,  1706.—  4.  In  »o- 
per-making,  one  who  couches  the  sheets  of  pulp, 
or  transfers  them  from  the  apron  to  the  felt. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  225.— ft.  One  who  couches 
cataracts. 

coucher2*  (kou'eher),  n.  [ITlt.  <  MI,,  collecta- 
riut.  a  factor,  LL.  a  money-changer,  batiker, 
<  collecta,  a  collection,  tax,  etc.,  <  L.  colligere, 
pp.  collecta*.  collect:  see  collect,  r.  Cf.  couch- 
er'.') In  old  English  statutes,  a  factor;  one 
who  resides  In  a  country  for  traffic. 

coucher3!  (kou'eher),  w.  [fit.  <  ML.  collecta- 
rium,  book  of  collects :  see  collectarium. )  Ke- 
de». :  (a)  A  book  of  collects  or  short  prayers. 

The  ancient  service  books.  .  .  .  the  Antipboners,  Mis- 
sals, Orailes,  Processkmals,  Manuals,  Legends,  Pics,  Por- 
tables, Priniera.  C«»eA*»»,  Jouniala,  Ordinals,  and  all 
other  books  whatsoever.  In  latin  or  English,  written  or 
printed.  B.  W.  Ihum,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng..  »»L 

(b)  A  book  or  register  in  which  the  particular 
acts  of  a  corporation  or  a  religious  bouse  were 
set  down. 

COUCh-felloW  (koueh'fel'6),  a.  A  bedfellow; 
a  companion  in  lodging.  [Rare.] 

couch-grass  (kouch'gras),  n.  [Also  coocA-, 
euteh-grau;  a  corruption  of  quitch-gnu*  •"  see 
quitch.)  1.  The  popular  name  of  Irificas.  re- 
rirns,  a  species  of  grass  which  infests  arable 
(and  as  a  troublesome  weed.  It  la  permntal.  and 
propagated  both  by  aisil  and  by  Its  iTeeplnar  rooUbxk, 
which  Is  long  and  Jointed.  It  spreads  over  s  field  with 
grest  rapidity,  anil,  because  ol  Its  tenacity  of  IHe,  la  eradi- 
cated with  difficulty.  The  twit  contains  sugar,  and  has 
Item  used  aa  a  diuretic 
8.  The  stolonlfemus  variety  of 
U»  allia.    Black  couch-rraaa.  Sam 

couching1  "'kouVhiug).  n.  [Verbal n.  of  eearAl, 
r.]    lTlho  act  of  stooping  or  bowing. 
These  cwicA.'.irM  and  these  lowly  <<nurt«slr* 

.SAa*.,  J,  C,  HI.  I. 

2.  In  .v.,,'//..  an  operation  in  cases  of  cataract, 
consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  opaque  crys- 
talline lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision  by  means 
of  a  needle:  now  rarely  practised. 

persuaded  the  king  to  submit  to  the  then  unusual  oper- 
ation of  rmiehxnft,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  sight  to  one 
of  bi«  eyes.  /Vrwotr,  Kent  mid  |.»  .  II. 

3.  In  malting,  the  spreading  of  malt  lo  dry  af- 
ter steeping."  See  I'riaeA),  r.  t,.  X — 4.  In  paper- 
making,  the  removal  of  the  flake  of  pulp  from 
the  mold  on  which  it  is  formed  to  a  felt. —  ft. 
A  kind  of  embroidery  in  which  silk,  gold  thread, 
or  the  like  is  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  foun- 
ilation  Instead  of  Ireiiig  drawn  through  it.  In 
plain  «v«irAo»<7  the  threw.!*  or  ...nls  are  simply  laid  side 
by  isle,  covering  the  whole  width  of  the  leaf.  Sower, 
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COUChlng 

«r  ottiwr  Satire,  and  fastened  down  by  stitches  of  fltn*r 
material.  iWesrf  n>orAm{?  Is  made  by  sewing  twine  nr 
similar  material  to  the  ground,  and  then  laying  ibe  en- 
broidery -silk  upuu  It.  producing  a  pattent  in  relief.  Has- 
tri  .-'<h.-a  .« ;  U  *  raised  couching  In  which  the  teiturc  of 
basket-work  is  Imitated,  Ihamotui  eou.-Ain--;  ami  diuon- 
nef  cnwhing  are  made  by  laying  threads  of  dose-silk  or 
chenille  aide  by  side,  and  holding  litem  down  by  threads 
of  different  material.  In  atlU-bea  which  form  a  diamond 
pattern  nr  rig-rags;  the  angles  of  this  pattern  art  •one- 
times marked  by  a  spangle  or  ether  glittering  object. 
Shell  couchina  Is  similar,  the  stitches  that  hold  It  taking 
the  lines  or  scallop-shells.  In  epider  cowhiwi  and  irAecc 
eestrAlujr  the  stlb-tics  form  radlatliait  lines  resembling  the 
spokea  of  a  wheel  nr  the  radii  of  a  eobucl.. 

C0UChlng'J  (kou'clilng),  *.  [Verbal  ti .  of  otmcA', 
v.]  In  agri.,  the  operation  of  el<  aring  laud 
from  couch-grass. 

COttcbillg-ne«dle(kou'chiiiB-ne*dl),  n.  A  nee- 
dlc-liko  surgical  instrument  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  couching. 

coachless  (koucb'les),  a.  [<  rour-Ai,  „„  +  ./,«.] 

Ha  vine  no  couch  or  bed. 
couenmbert,  ».   See  cucumber. 
COOd't,  COttde't.  [I"wt«ri'  of  <■««>.]  Obsolete 

forms  of  could. 

coud^,  coude'-'t.  [Pant  participle  of  nut!.]  Same 
u  couth. 

I  sey  not  that  she  da  had  knowynge 
VYbat  harme  was,  or  ellea  site 
Had  tunul  no  good,  so  thsnketh  rae. 

CAaurrr,  Death  ol  Blanche,  1.  DOT. 

coude"  (k6d),  a.  [F.,  elbow,  =  Pr.  eode  =  8t>. 
Corfu,  CO  to  m  Pg.  cubito  ts  It.  eubito,  <  L.  cum. 
turn,  (he  elbow:  see  ruhit.]   Same  as  comldrc. 

conde  (k5-ds'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  couder,  bend  at 
right  angles,  <  coudc,  elbow:  aeecwirfco.J  Bent 
at  right  angle e :  applied  to  astronomical  instru- 
ment* (initially  transits  or  equatorial*)  in  which 
the  rays  are  bent  at  right  angles  by  one  or  more 
totally  reflecting  prisms  or  mirrors,  ao  as  to 
bring  the  image  to  oue  end  of  the  axis,  when 
the  eyepiece  is  placed. 

condiexe  (kO-dt-ar'), ».  [F.,  <  o»«oV,  elbow:  see 
rourff*.]  The  piece  of  armor  which  protected 
the  elbow.  Sped Brally  — (a)  A  piece  forged  Iron 
having  the  shape  of  a  blunt  cone  with  slightly  rounded 
surface,  or  of  beehive  shape,  adjusted  to  the  elbow  over 
the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk  or  gunbeson.  and  secured  by 
straps  or  the  like,  (a)  When  the  lirassart  had  reached 
tolerably  complete  development,  that  part  of  It  which 
pn Heeled  the  elbow  bthiod  and  at  the  sides.  The  shape 
of  this  varied  great1}  tit  different  times.    Also  cvutfe. 

coudotl,  a.    See  koodoo.    G.  Curier. 

COUe  (kO'a),  n.  [P.  evue.  nit.  <  L.  caiirfa,  tail: 
see  aturtn.)    In  her.,  same  as  cwnrd,  2. 

COOgaT  (kfi'gflr),  a,  [Also  couguar,  cougouar 
(after  P.),  euguar  —  F.  couguar  a*  Sp.  tmguardo 
ss  U,  Dan.  tiwiutr,  etc. ;  contr.  of  native  Mouth 
Amor,  name  cugnacuara,  cvguacuarana.')  A 
large  coneoloroua  feline  carnivorous  quadruped 
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sometime*  (bond  In  the  east,  though  now  most  com  mem 
In  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  other  mountain*  of  the  »  est. 
Also  called  puma,  pamhtr  or  "fainter,"  red  liovr,  moun- 
tain lion,  dmrruun  fion,  and  osfaniouibf. 
COUgh1  (kof),r.  [<ME. cougKen,oiwghen  coghrn, 
rouicen,  kowlum,  etc.,  in  AS.  with  added  forma- 
tive  cohbetan,  cough  (cf.  eeahhetan,  laugh),  as 
1).  kvgehen,  cough,  as  MUG.  k  tic  hen,  G.  keichen, 
keuchen,  gasp,  pant.  G.  dial,  Lmhen,  kogen, 
cough ;  prob.  imitative,  and  related  to  &a*s  = 
chink-,  ehincough,  etc.  The  final  guttural  oh 
has  produced  mod.  /;  cf.  draft,  dwarf,  quafi.'} 
I,  tnfraas.  To  make  a  more  or  leas  violent  ef- 
fort, accompanied  with  noise,  to  expel  the  air 
from  the  respiratory  organs,  and  force  out  any 
matter  that  irritates  the  air-paaaagea,  or  renders 
respiration  difficult. 

Smoke  and  smolder  smyteth  In  his  eyen. 
Til  be  be  blere  nyed  or  Mynde  and  hora  in  the  Uirote, 
Om.ihr/h,  and  curaeth.     /fret  PUirman  (BX  xvIL  SK. 
Th.m  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coiwaliuT  In  th» 
street.  Skak.,  1L  and  J.,  lit  1. 

IX  frans.  To  expel  from  the  air-pa«aagesby 
a  more  or  less  violent  effort  with  noise  and 
usually  with  Expectoration :  followed  by  up  :  aa, 
to  cough  up  phlegm —  To  cough  down,  to  atop,  aa  an 
unpriiHilar  or  usllons  speaker,  by  slmtilatisl  coughing. 
COUgh1  (k6f ),  n.  [<  ME.  comoA,  covijhc,  COW  — 
D.ImcA,  a  cough ;  from  the  verb.  J  An  abrupt  and 
more  or  less  violent  and  noisy  expiration,  ex- 
cited by  some  irritation  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans. It  Is  an  eifort  to  drive  out  wlUi  the  expelled  breath 
secreted  or  foreign  matter*  accumulated  In  the  sir  pae 
sag  us.  The  violent  action  of  the  muscles  serving  for  ex- 
piration gives  great  force  to  the  air,  while  Uic  contraction 
of  the  glottis  produces  the  sound.  A  cough  Is  partly  volun- 
tary aa4MrUy  Involuntary,  and,  according  to  its  character. 
Is  symptomatic  of  many  bronchial,  pulmonary,  nervous, 
and  other  diseases,  often  of  comparatively  alight  Impor- 
tance. 

Adepts  In  the  speaking  trade 

Keep  a  eough  by  them  ready  made,  CAwreAsU. 

cough2!,  r.  f.  [Appar.  another  spelling  and  use 
of  coff,  buy.  By  some  aup|»oaed  to  be  developed 
Ict.  ]  To  lay  up  for ;  store  as  in  a  coffer. 


from  ooffa 
[Rare.J 

If  every  man  that  hath  beguiled  the  king  ehordd  make 
restitution  after  this  sort,  it  would  eosigA  the  king  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

lAlimrr,  »d  Sentsiei  bet  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 

COUgher  (ko'fer),  n.   One  who  coughs, 
coughing  (k6'flng),  ».    [Verbal  n.  of  cosi^A1,  e.] 

A  violent  and  sonorous  effort  to  expel  the  air 

from  the  lungs. 

Outfniw  drowns  the  parson's  saw. 

Shot.,  U  L.  U.v.  {(song). 
Any  wandering  of  Ui*  eyes,  or  of  the  ml  ml  a  iwueAinp, 
or  the  like,  answering  a  question,  or  any  action  not  pre- 
scribed to  be  performed,  most  be  strictly  svoided. 

B.  W.  bane.  Modern  Egyptians.  I  «£. 

coughwort  (k6f  'wert),  n.  [A  translation  of  the 
L.  name  tMi»Uago  (<  fiMfis,  cough)  and  the  Or. 
name  ^riov  (<  p4(  (;*»,t-),  cough).]  A  name 
given  to  the  coltsfoot,  TumHago  Farfara,  from 
ita  use  in  allaying  coughs, 

COUgnsUr(kog'niir),n.  [Malay.]  A  three-masted 
Malay  boat,  rigged,  with  square  sails,  it  la  broad, 
ell*  low  In  the  water,  may  be  decked  or  open,  sails  well, 
and  carrica  a  Urge  cargo. 

COttgOuar,  COUguar  (k<i'gy-ar),  n.  fcame  as  cosi- 
ijttt'. 

COUhagS,  >i     See  eotchage, 

OoulDa)  (kt>-i'ne),  a.  [XL.,  <  Totui,  2,  + 
-i'ner.]  A  subfamily  of  cuckoos,  typified  by  the 
genus  Voua,  pecnliar  to  Madagascar.  Li-ss  cor- 
rectly written  ('omiiur,    H.  It.  Urai),  1870. 

coult.  ».   8*e  eottH,  eoicP. 

could  (kod).  [The  i  has  been  improperly  in- 
troduced into  this  word  after  the  assumed 
analogy  of  would  and  should,  where  the  I,  though 
now  silent,  is  historically  correct-  The  his- 
torical orthography  is  roud,  <  MR.  cnudr,  <  as. 
citht:  see  further  under  rani.]  Preterit  of 
can'. 

[F.,  a  slide,  orig.  pp.  of  cottier. 


/'fayed. 


Cevgsr  .  e-'eiv  rsarsfSvl.—  r'fw*  s  paoawjapii  by  IHson,  Loodon- 

peculiar  to  America,  Felts  conoolor,  belonging 
to  the  family  Felida  and  order  Fcra.  It  It  about  as 
large  as  the  Jaguar,  but  Is  longer-llnihed,  and  is  not  an 
heavy  iu  body.  A  not  unusual  weight  ts  so  pounds :  the 
length  over  all  is  about  so  Inches,  <>f  which  file  bead  and 
body  are  60  Inches  and  the  tall  30  Inchea,  the  standing 
height  at  the  shoulders  ±i  inches,  and  the  girth  of  the  chest 
IS  n daw;  the  color  Is  uniformly  tawny,  whitening  on  tile 
under  parts,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  Is  black.  Tills  great  eat 
ls-ar*  much  TeMtinblaiu-v- tnan  unirrnwu  ItnncM.  It  Is  noted 
ss  having  the  must  extensive  Latitudinal  range  id  any  of 
the  Peitda,  Ha  habitat  eitendlug  frum  British  America  to 
I'staxoiila.  It  was  formerly  o<mne>u  In  -  ....i.-.i  ami  impe- 
rially nnnintalisiua  parts  of  the  I  nlml  states,  and  is  still 


coule(k6-ia'),  n. 
slide:  see  oo(n«- 
t/cr,]  In  miooo.- 
<<f)  A  slur.  (6) 
An  ornament 
in  harpsichord- 
music;  a  kind 

of  nppoggiatnra.    Also  called 
gliding  stop  in  dancing. 

coulee  I  ko-la'),  n.  [F.,  orig.  pp.  fem.  of  cottier, 
flow,  filter:  see  colander.']  1.  A  dry  ravine  or 
gulch;  a  channel  worn  uv  running  water  in 
times  of  excessive  rainfall  or  by  the  sudden 
Inciting  of  the  snow.  It  Is  a  word  treuuentlj  heard 
in  Montana,  Dakota,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  and  Is  a 
pgtlC  of  the  f.tnonr  temporary  ik-c*i|mUI> M  uf  that  part  of 
the  country  by  the  employees  of  the  Hudson's  bay  4*oni- 
pany.  Also  nwsfse,  eouMs. 


council 

The  deep  covleee  or  ravines  that,  cutting  through  the 
rounded  tuvtrs  of  Hie  hills,  run  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
trail.  Harper's  Mag. ,  LXAI.  V': 

2.  A  flow :  used  principally,  by  some  geologists, 
of  lava-Hows. 

couleur  (ko-ler'),  «■  [F.,  color:  see  color,  it.l 
1.  In  the  game  of  solo,  a  name  for  any  selected 
suit  of  cards,  bids  in  which  are  of  twice  ax  much 
value  aa  in  any  other  suit. — 2.  In  the  game  of 
ombre,  a  suit  composed  of  spades.— Gouleor  da 
rose  IF.:  oouleur,  color;  de,  <  L.  or,  of;  raw,  a  rose :  soe 
oufer.  o.,  and  rose  1,  literally,  rose-color  ,  hence,  aa  an  ad- 
verlilal  phrase,  In  an  attractive  aspect;  In  a  favorable 
light :  aa,  to  see  everything  eetsfear  d>  roes. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  draw  a  picture  eosuVur  de  rote  of 
Ibe  condition  of  our  people,  any  more  than  we  are  willing 
to  accept  our  autltor's  silhouette  en  nolr. 

VT,  H.  Urea,  .Misc.  Kssaya.  Sd  aer,  p.  Its. 

coulisse  (ko-les').  n.  [P.,  a  groove,  slide,  ride 
scene,  running-string,  etc.,  <  coulcr,  glide,  slide : 
see  cttllii".]  1.  A  piece  of  ctiamiiOcd  or  grooved 
timber,  aa  one  of  the  slides  in  which  the  side 
scenes  of  a  theater  run,  the  upright  post  of  a 
flood-gate  or  sluice,  etc.  See  cuBw*.  Hence 
—  2.  One  of  the  side  scenes  of  the  stage  in  a 
theater,  or  the  space  included  between  the  aide 
acenes- 

Capable  of  nothing  higher  than  eesiiutass  sad  cigars, 
private  theatricals  ami  white  kid  gloves.  ATingisfry. 

3.  A  flute  or  groove  on  the  blade  of  a  sword. 
couHart,  n.    A  medieval  military  engine,  ap- 
parently an  early  form  of  bombard. 

COUlolr  (ko-lworOi  (F.,  <  coulcr,  glide,  slide, 
run :  see  colander.]  A  steeply  aaeending  gorge 
or  gully :  applied  especially  to  gorges  near  the 
Alpine  summits. 

thir  noble  couloir,  which  led  straight  up  Into  tho  heart 
of  tile  mountain  fur  fully  one  thousand  feci.  E.  Wkymper. 

coulomb  (kOdom'),  it.  [From  C.  A.  de  foufosgft, 
a  French  physicist  (1738-1806).]  The  unit  of 
quantity  in  measurements  of  current  electri- 
city; the  quantity  furnished  by  a  current  of 
one  ampere  in  one  second.  St-c  ampere. 

The  name  of  eowfomA  is  to  be  given  to  the  unit  of  quan- 
tity, called  in  these  lessons  "one  weber.* 

S.  P.  Thmnpmm,  Elect  and  Mag.,  p.  no 

coulomb-meter  (kO-lom'me'tcr),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  in  coulombs  the  quantity- 
of  electricity  which  passes  through  a  conductor 
in  a  given  time.  One  form  of  the  Instrument  Is  baaed 
upon  tho  amount  of  electrolytic  action,  a*  In  depositing 
metallic  copper  from  copper  sulphate,  performed  by  a 
branch  current  which  Is  a  known  fraction  of  the  main  cur- 
rent In  use, 

coulter,  a.    See  colter. 

coulUW  (ktt-lur'),  «.  [P.,  a  dropping,  falling 
off,  running  nut,  <  coaler,  flow,  run,  slide :  see 
colander.]  Sterility  in  plant*,  or  failure  to  pro- 
duce fruit  after  blossoming,  owing  to  the  wash- 
ing away  of  the  pollen  by  excessive  rains. 

coumaric  (kO'ma-rik),  a.  [<  co«nt<ir(|"n)  +  -"*■} 
Deri  veil  from  or  pertaining  to  coumarin  Cou- 
maric acid,  CuHmOj.  an  acid  derived  from  tvsiaiann. 
and  Intimately  related  to  salicylic  acid,  Is-tag  convened 
into  the  latter  by  fusion  with  jMjtaaiiiim  hydrate. 

coumarilic  (k0-ma-ril'ik),  a.   (<  evumariin)  + 

■41  +  -de.]    Derived  from  coumarin  Couma- 

rtllc  add,  f"vn«Oa>  a  monolauuc  add  ordained  from  core 
inarm.  It  H  moaierately  aoluhle  In  water  and  extremely 
soluble  hi  alcohol. 

coumarin,  conmarlno  (kfi'ma-rlnj,  a.  [<  rvn<- 
marou  +  -•«'••  ->«,-.]  A  vegetable  proximate 
principle  (t'oIIijOj)  obtained  from  the  Ittptert/x 
{Coumarouna) odmata  or  Tonka  bean,  and  also 
occurring  in  melilot  and  some  other  plants,  to 
which  it  gives  its  characterisl  ic  odor.  It  has  licen 
nsisl  In  tutsllrlne,  and  It  gives  flavor  to  the  .Swiss  cheese 
called  eehablteiier.    Alan  spelled  eonie/lis. 

coumarou  (k0'ma-r0),  it.  [Tlie  FnMtch  repre- 
wntalion  of  the  native  name.]  The  Tonka- 
bean  tree,  rhpteryx  (('omnarouna)  odorata. 

council  (koun'sil),  n.  [Early  confused  in  sense 
and  spelling  with  the  different  word  counsel  (aa 
also  councilor  with  r.iw».w/«r>.  (he  se|>aration 
being  modern ;  early  mod.  E.  also  cmwcel,  cnun- 
cell^i  ME.  counceil,  eounetill,  counted,  ctHcnMrlle, 
ronsad,  consaule,  conceit,  etc,  an  assembly  for 
consultation,  <  OP.  concilr,  coneirc,  etincilie,  F. 
condlc  —  Pr.  coneili  —  Bp.  Pg.  concilia  =  It.  con- 
cilia, formerly  also  conriglio,  <  L.  mncdium,  an 
assembly,  esp.  an  assembly  for  consultation,  a 
council,  <  com-,  together,  +  (prob. )  colore,  call : 
see  calends.  Hence  (from  L.  coacifiitm)  concili- 
ate, etc.  Cf.  cosissr/.J  1.  Any  assembly  of  per 
sons  summoned  or  convened  for  consultation, 
deliberation,  or  advice:  as,  a  amnctl  of  physi- 
cians ;  a  family  conned. 

Tile  happineM  of  a  Nation  must  neistt  he  firmest  ami 
ci  rtalnest  in  a  full  ami  tree  Council  of  thir  own  electing, 
where  no  single  Person,  bat  Reason  only,  swaya. 

Miltvn.  Free  Cuniinunwrallb 
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council 

8.  A  body  of  men  specially  designated  or  se- 
lected to  advise  a  sovereign  in  the  adminUt  ra- 
tion of  the  government ;  a  privy  council :  a*, 
the  president  of  the  council;  in  English  history, 
an  order  in  council.    Bee  privy  council,  below. 

The  Vim.'  [Henry  IV.]  mi  !  su  blshi      a  duke,  two 

wit.  tlx  lord*,  including  the  treasurer  ainf  privy  ami 
•rvrii  commoner*,  to  ho  hit  groat  ium1  continual  cmncd. 

-'•„'.'..,  ('.mat.  uuu,  i  *rr. 

3.  In  many  of  the  British  colonics,  a  body  as- 
sisting tho  governor  in  either  an  executive  nr 
a  legislative  capacity,  or  in  both, —  4.  In  the 
Territories  of  the  t'ultod  States,  the  upper 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  term  «»■  used  to 
ilrtwit*  a  kind  of  ap|n>r  house  during  the  colonial  itcrlod. 

1  tn  thia  hqm  fur  a  few  year*  by  some  oi 


8.  A  common  eouneil.  See.  below. — 6.  In  the 
New  Testament,  the  Sanhedrim,  a  Jewish  court 
or  parliament,  with  functions  partly  judicial, 
partly  legislative,  and  partly  ecclesiastical.  See 
Sanhedrim. 
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officer*  of  engineer*  ami  of  iirtllVry  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  In  French  hut.,  «titr1ti«  the  government  of  the 
Plrecfciry  (17ts?-S**X  an  assembly  of  fsio  rocmlicrs,  forming 
tho  second  branch  of  the  Legislative  Body,  the  first  branch 
bring  the  Council  of  Ancient*.  Council  of  Revision,  ■ 
rmmcil  dieting  In  the  Stale  of  New  Y.irk  from  1777  to 
1421.  consisting?  of  the  governor,  chancellor,  and  Judge*  of 
tile  Supreme  C«iurt,  ami  vmUi!  with  a  limited  veto  power.  - 
Council  of  safety,  tn  -s>.  Aisf.,  a  council  formed  for  tin* 
provisional  government  of  nn  American  State:  during  tho 
war  of  independence.  Councilor  State  [  F.  nnurHit  «f«rj. 
In  France,  an  advisory  body  ellaung  from  early  times,  but 
developed  osjnclally  under  rtnllp  1\  .  (lai  11114)  and  hia 
sons.  It  was  often  meddled,  particularly  In  ltil*,  and  in 
ltrto  uniier  Uichellcu,  and  playesl  an  Ini|M?rtaut  part  dar- 
ing; the  Ant  empire.  Under  the  prevent  re|*lhllrati  govem- 
menl  II  csamprtar*  tine  ministers  and  about  nlnet)  ..thcr 
'  H>'  by  til 
the  leglslati 

various 

tratire  mi  

of  Ten,  In  the  ancient  republic  of  Venice,  a  eccret  trlt.u 
nal  intituled  In  1310,  and  continuing  down  to  the  over 
throw  of  the  republic  In  1797.  It  waa  composed  at  first  of 
of  sen 


inemliers.  jairt  of  wli..m  are  nominates'  by  the  president, 
and  the  remainder  are  elected  by  the  1  ' 
IU  chief  duties  are  to  give  advice  up 


;;;:';V 


ten  ami  later  of  seventeen  I 


era,  and  etert-laed  unllln 


The  chief  priests 
witness. 


and  all  the  council  sought  false 
Mat.  ii vt  W. 


7.  In  ecclet.  hint. :  (a)  An  assembly  of  prelates 
and  theologians  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
in  the  church.  Ecclesiastical  can-  Its  are  dWrsoa, 
nroet'nesdf,  national,  ffeneroj,  or  eeunseiu'eaf.  A  dtoeeaaii 
oounri]  is  oumposed  isf  the  ecclesiastics  of  a  particular 
diocese,  with  the  bishop  at  their  head ;  a  provincial  or 
BseUupotltsss  council,  of  the.  huhop*  of  an  ecclesiastical 
province,  with  the  archbishops  at  their  head  ;  and  a  na- 
tional or  plenary  council,  of  tho  biahop*  and  archlushops 
of  all  Use  provinces  In  tile  nation.  Qenentt  council  and 
eruntrnirssl  council  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  equivalent 
terms,  but  strictly  speaking  a  general  council  is  one  called 
ts vlrter  by  an  Invltattoa  addressed  to  the  church  at  large, 
and  claiming  to  apeak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  church. 
Much  a  council  is  ecumenical  only  if  received  by  the  Catho 
he  Churcb  In  general.  None  of  tlie  general  council*  moat 
widely  accepted  as  ecumenical  consisted  of  even  a  ma- 
jority of  orthodox  bishops  present  In  person  or  by  deputy. 
Tbo  aubaoquent  oonaent  of  the  church  at  large  marked 
them  aa  ecumenical,  especially  Uielr  reception  by  the 
next  general  council  held  after  the  first  violence  of  con 
tniveny  hail  somewhat  atab-d  and  ..].|.«IU.m  had  be- 


lted power  in  the  supervision  oi  Internal  anil  external  a! 
falra,  often  with  great  rigor  and  ntiprnssli  cnc**,-  Council 
of  war  {milii.  and  ewirvin,  an  assembly  of  ofheera  called  to 
consult  with  a  commanding  officer  about  malier*  concern- 
ing which  he  desires  their  advice.  Councils  of  war  are 
ordinarily  called  only  In  serious  emergencies.  The  power 
of  such  a  council  la  merely  advisory.  —  Family  council 
•W  /amUu.— Oeneral  council  of  the  university,  in 
Scotch  universities,  a  body  consisting  of  the  chancellor, 
the  members  of  the  university  court  (that  la,  the  rector, 
principal,  and  four  assessors*,  the  jwufessur*.  masters  of 
arta,  doctor*  of  medicine,  etc.  The  council  meets  twice  a 
year,  ami  its  duties  are  to  deliberate  upon  any  question 
affecting  the  university,  and  make  representations  regard 
ing  It  to  the  university  court.    Governor' a  council.  III 


i.lv  ■ 


of  the  United  : 
lb.,  govern.* 


,1. 


In 


High  Council,  in  the  Morn 

liidl  pnesta  set  apart  for  tb 
taut  difficulties  which  may 
p  17.— Indian  Council* 
lsOl  (24  and  25  Vkt,  c.  07 
the  (iovernor-ieenenl  of  It 
Session,  tbc  name  given  t 


signaled  to 
Massachusetts  and  Maine.— 
body  of  twelve 
settling  impor- 
K>n  CafecAoirM, 
Act,  an  English  statute  ot 
rc<  .rganlring  the  Councils  of 
Ha.- Lords  of  Council  and 
the  Judges  or  senator*  of  the 


St. 


•  regarded  as  ecunie 

•  by  tho  pope,  or  at 
at,  and  Its  decrees  must  bo  connnuod  by  the 

There  are  seven  ecumenical  councils  recognized 
as  "such  by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  or  Kotuau  Catholic 
churches,  and  to  awine  extent  also  by  Hint  Protestant 
theologian* :  they  are  the  first  Council  ot  Moo,  held  In 
m :  tbc  lint  Oram-11  of  (^astantliwi.le.  xsi ;  tbo  Council 
of  Epheans.  4K1 ;  tile  Couiscil  of  Chalcedon.  451  ;  the  sec 
ond  Council  of  Cnnsiantinoplc.  ;  the  third  CUiuncil  of 
Constantinople.  *0;  and  the  avixioii  Council  of  Sice,  "87. 
Other  Important  councils  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, but  not  by  either  tilet  jreck  or  the  Protestant  colama- 
nion.  as  ecumenical  are  the  t  'ouncil  of  Trent  (l>tr.  -  631  and 
th*  Council  of  tho  Vatican  ( 1  Hr*  701  The  Anglican  Church 
recelvoa  the  first  alx  couneiu.  (fr)  An  advisory  as- 
sembly of  clerical  or  clerical  and  lay  mem- 
bers in  certain  Reformed  denominations.— 8. 
Anybody  or  group  of  persons  wielding  politi- 


wMc'hd 


Henry'*  ambitioa.  like  Woieeye.  was  mainly  set  upon 
an  influential  place  in  the  council*  of  Europe 

Suotx,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist  ,  p.  tv*. 

94.  Same  as  coummI.    See  romurl  Academic 

council.  In  universities,  originally,  a  committee,  of  the 
faculty  or  of  a  nation  appointed  to  prepare  and  submit 
a  project :  now,  in  some  uiiiversllle*.  the  convocation  of 
the  different  faculties.  Se«jeil«rafeow»e«o/IA/  ui>le*rru>. 
i.— Apostolic  council,  the  meeting  uf  if  .sties  and 
■a  tn  Jerusalem  described  In  Acts  IV.  Aullc  Ooun- 
Kee  ssdc  -  Books  of  Council  and  Session,  in  Scot- 
,  the  records  la-haigtug  to  tile  C.dlegn  of  Justine,  In 
h  lies' Is  and  other  writ*  are  Inserted.     Cabinet  COUn- 

_  Se*  cabiml.  -  Common  council,  the  local  buisln- 
tstrc  of  a  city,  corporate  town,  or  borougb,  when  it  oonststs 
of  a  single  body,  aa  a  board  of  aldermen,  or  sometimes 
one  of  two  chatularrs  when  It  Is  so  dktdn.1.  or  the  ixill^c- 
live  title  of  both  ehaJilln  rs.  In  rhllulelldiU  the  Ciiiluioi 
Council  Is  the  second  of  two  city  cnunriLv.  the  Itrwt  being 
the  Select  Council ;  together  they  are  called  fAe  Ci.siM.n7s. 

Corurregational  oouncll,a  l-«ly  .  nlled  by  a  c.uisrc 
gational  cfiilrch  b.  give  aslvl.-e.  ^  spcetlog  tlM-  settleioent 
ur  dismissal  of  a  pastor,  or  other  matters  of  importain*  , 
and  consisting  usually  of  representatives  of  neiglilM.mii: 
ehurcbea  It  Is  an  advisory  l»ndy.  altlsimt  eccbibistlcitl 
authority.  The  C>ugrcgat|.»lia]j.>ta  ..f  the  t'nlb^l  Slate- 
have  al**i  In  recent  years  ..tgsiil/j<l  a  r<  prt  seutatlic  IshI) 
btiariiiat  the  name  \atiowu  fVuitW/,  whb'h  meets  every 
thri'e  years  for  consultation,  but  without  e 
th.Titv  ConntantlnotKillUin  Council. 
awtsifiMn.  Ooiindl  of  administration 
cil  of  oOlorrs,  as  at  a  military  |««t.  n»n.i 
■Banding  onVer  for  ths.  transas'tton  of  bnsl 
Urv  post  of  the  t  tiited  .itates  ami)  su. 
called  at  least  once  in  two  months  on  unci 
eovuposed  of  tin.  three  ri'vimeutai  or  .-omts 
In  mnk  lo  the  commanding  ottlccr    A  r.  v 

consists  of  three  irftl 


liege  of  J  uslice  in  Edinburgh.  —  NatsOnal  Council,  .tee 
CoisyretisUwsfwsf  coitisni,  alsou, —  Orders  in  council.  See 
unier, —  Prl VT  Council,  a  board  or  select  body  of  persousl 
cnuncilors  of  a  cblul  magistrate  In  the  administration  of 
bis  office;  specifically.  In  England,  the  principal  body  ot 
advisers  of  the  sovereign ;  the  name  borne  since  the  ftf- 
teonUi  century  by  the  ordinary  council,  which  superseded 
the  ancient  curia  regis  in  tho  reign  of  Edward  L  The 
privy  councilors  are  nominated  at  the  pleasure  of  Uie  sov- 
ereign, excepting  certain  persons  ap|K>lnled  ei  omclo,  and 
include  at  present  princes  of  the  Wood,  principal  members 
..(  existing  and  past  govcrnmenta,  the  archbishops,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  —  In  all.  over  -"no  memlKra.  Its  ad- 
ministrative functions  are  exercised  chiefly  ley  commit- 
tees, as  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local  (iovennaent  Board, 
etc.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  cotn- 
lioevd  of  ttie  lonl  prvwlilent.  the  lonl  chancellor,  and  oth. 
•  t*.  baa  high  appellate  Jurisdiction.  Politically  the  Lm< 
piyrtatsce  of  the  Privy  Council  baa  been  superseded  by  a 
t.  .mmlttee  of  minister*  belonging  lo  It,  railed  f*»  CorVisu-r 
Privy  councilors  have  tlie  title  of  "  right  honorable."  and 
rank  lmm«ll*rely  alter  knights  of  the  darter.  aUnllar 
iMslloa  formerly  exlatesl  under  this  name  In  several  of  the 
American  colonies  and  ."state*.  ™Syn.  Meeting,  oongrese, 
convention ;  liaaru. 

COancil-bOoVrtl  (koun'sil-bord),  n.  The  board 
or  table  around  which  a  council  holds  it«  scs- 
sious;  hence,  a  council  in  session;  an  assem- 
bled board  of?  couneilorB. 

He  liatii  commamled 
To.  iivorruw  morning  to  the  cowwcvf-tKamf 
Ho  lie  c.stivented.  .SAoA.,  lion.  VIII.,  v.  1. 

When  vilo  Corruption's  brazen  face 
At  n>unri*-i»Hsrd  shall  take  her  place. 

Oaafferfon,  Prophecy. 

council-book  (koun'sil-bnk),  n.  In  England, 
the  book  in  which  the  names  of  privy  council- 
ors are  entered. 

»d  that  hi*  services  were  no  longer 
was  struck  out  of  the  eoWsf-Aoei. 

Jafocwuioy,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

council-chamber  (koun'sil-eham'ber),  a.  An 
apartment  occttpiesl  by  a  cotttieil,  or  appropri- 
'  to  its  deliberations. 

The  council  chambec  for  debate. 

/'..;«-,  Puke  of  MarllsoroUgli*  House. 

kouii'isil-housl,  n.    A  house  in 


ooumI 

called  eommon-couneilmiin  when  the  body  is  a 
common  eouneil. 

councilor,  oooncillor  (koun'nil-or),  it.  [<  ME. 
rvyuni-rioar,  coiik.k imir.  emtnccller,  counsclltr, 
rounneilor,  counsellor,  counceyller,  conncilcrt,  con- 
trylcr,  eomteitter,  counaailnur,  etc.,  earliest  form 
tunHlcr,  being  the  same  aa  roansr/or,  ult.  <  L. 
contilittriut,  a  counselor,  adviser:  see  eounf  l»r. 
The  distinotion  of  form  and  sense  (rownrtlor, 
one  of  a  council,  coun*rl<tr,  one  who  counsels) 
is  modem;  there  is  no  OF.  or  Is.  form  corre- 
sponding to  councilor  (E.  aa  if  *co>ici/i<irittii)  as 
distinguished  from  counselor  (E.  coswi'/irtrtisg).] 

1 .  A  member  of  a  council :  specifically,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  common  councilor  of  the  British  Privy 
Council.    Sin.  council. 

The  wage*  ot  the  member*  should  lie  moderate,  eape- 
cUvlly  those  of  tike  lords  and  the  spiritual  cousvcslhirs. 

Sluotw,  Const,  Hlrt.,  |  sua 

2.  One  who  gives  counsel  or  advice.—  Councilor 
of  at 

of  a  I 

councilor,  i 

pen 

a  inenil.iT  of  Die  British  Privy  Council, 
council-table  ikoun'sil-ta'bl).  n.    Same  as 
council-board. 

He  [Edward  IV.]  also  daily  frequented  Use  o.u«ci. 
r«ot>,  which  he  furnished  fur  the  most  Part  Willi  such 
aa  were  gracious  amongst  the  Cititrna,  whom  lie  employ* 
about  References  and  Businesses  of  private  Coissesineace. 

hakrr,  Chronicle*,  p.  Sufi. 

CO-unet  (ko-iui'),  r.  /.  [<  E.  ctt-,  together,  + 
anus  mm  E".  one.']    To  combine  or  join  into  one. 

Not  that  man  hath  three  dUtinct  aoub :  for  .  .  .  Itfary] 
are  In  man  one  and  eo-ieanvf  together. 

FoUkam.  Ueeohe*,  1.  06. 

co-unitot  (kO-u-nlf),  c.  f. 
unite ;  joiu  together. 

These  three  are  Ahad.  .Yjm.  Vranoe* : 
Ahail  Uieae  three  In  one  doth  c 
l>c.  B.  More. 

CO-tUlitet  (k6-ii-nlt'),  a.    I<  co-unite,  r.] 
joined;  combined;  nnitea. 

Our  soul*  be  no  unit* 
With  tlie  world'*  sprtght  anil  tsMly. 

J>r.  //.  More,  P*ycJii 

coTUtiel  (koon'scl).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eoun- 
fit'lt,  eounsil,  council,  counccl,  etc.,  (  ME.  tv>*iJte>rif, 
consail,  conseil,  contcyl,  cunsail,  covnceil,  etc., 
counsel,  consultation,  purpose  (also  in  sense  of 
council,  from  which  fwisist-f  wan  not  distin- 
gniahed  in  ME.),  <  UF.  council,  cunscil,  conscl, 
con/toil,  eonsal,  etc.,  F.  contcil  =  FT.  conselh  = 
Sp.  coHstjn  —  Pg.  ctmsclko  —  It.  contiglio,  <  L. 
conMlium,  delil>cration,  consultation,  counsel, 
advice,  understanding;  in  a  concrete  sense,  a 
body  nf  persons  deliberating,  a  council  (whence 
the  confusion  in  ML.,  where  consilium,  in  this 
sense,  and  ronct.rum,  a  council,  are  often  inter- 
changed, and  in  Uom.  and  E. ,  of  the  two  words, 
E.  counsel  and  council),  <  consulerf,  consult :  see 
cowull.  Ct.  council.]  1 .  Consultation ;  delib- 
advising  or  interchange  of 


[<  co-1  +  «mi>.]  To 


P..  Iv.  14. 

8.  Advice ;  opinion  or  instruction  given,  as  the 
result  of  ooi 
tion  given 
of  another, 

There  Is  as  much  difference  between  the  counsel  that  a 
friend  giveth  and  tliat  a  man  glveth  himself,  a*  Uierc  is 
between  tlie  counsri  of  a  friend  i  ' 


;  opinion  or  instruction  given, 
insultarion  or  request ;  aid  or  in 
in  diluting  the  judgment  or  M 


or conduct 


or  deliberative  body  of  any 


.In; 


.sticiil  au 
'"xe'.tnfi 
\  a  ixson- 
tle-  .<«!■ 
t-  ,i  .  i.li 

ssaadi  I* 

nd  Is 

l-any  .•flUTrs  next 

vllio'litaj  snlllsrll 
iiiiartcrs  ao.l  next 
iding  officer.    Cntlnd!  of  An 

danta.  -See  itsscieNti.  Council  of  Appointment.  *ee 
■jyorfnioscn/.—  Council  of  censors  sc.- !»..«»,  Coun- 
cil of  defense,  In  trance,  an  advisory  military  council 
y  the  commanding  otBcer  of  a  I 


.  !  ■ 


council-house 

which  a 
kind  holds  its 

Mine  tin.']..  Ilcaufort  and  mysctf, 

With  all  the  leaniecl  council  of  I  he  realm. 

Studied  so  long,  sut  in  the  neuncfV-Aossse 

Early  aii.l  late,  debuting  to  and  fro 

H..«  France  ami  Frenchmen  might  bo  kej<  in  awe. 

.VAoJt.,2  Hen. VI.,  L  1. 

COUncillstt  (koun'sil-ist),  n.  [<  council  +  -ief.] 
A  member  of  a  council;  hence,  one  who  exer- 
cise* advisory  f unci  ions. 

I  will  in  three  months  lie  an  cxjiert  rounci'/isf. 

Millon.  Apology  for  Sinectyinniius, 

councillor,  n.    See  councilor. 
councilman  (koun'sil-man),  n. ;  pi.  coattciCntrn 
(-men).  A  member  of  a  municipal  council.  Also 


III  enojiarf  had  misled  tbo  girl.  TVnnawon,  Princess,  vi!, 

3,  Prudence ;  due  consideration ;  wise  and  cau- 
tious exercise  of  judgment ;  examination  of  con- 


intent;  scheme; 


They  all  confess  that  In  the  working  of  that  first  cause, 
counsef  is  used,  reason  followed,  and  a  way  olsserved. 

tfnn»rr_Kcrle«,  Polity,  I.  f  2. 

O  how  ...unci)  I*  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  ami  nrnlsi 
standing  and  counsel  *..  men  of  bononr  !     Rcclua.  xxv.  r>. 

4.  Deliberate  purpose 
plan. 

To  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  | 
his  ciusNSe/. 

5t.  A  private  or  secret  opinion  or  purpose; 
consultation  in  secret ;  concealment. 

Til  but  a  pastime  smll'd  at 
Amongst  v ourselves  in  eounsei  ;  t.nt  beware 
Of  being  overheard.  Ford,  Fancies.  L  H. 


Nay,  that  »  coiinsei.  Pliiloulla  .  yiwi  shall  pardon  me. 

It.  Jontou,  Cynthia  *  Kevel*,  II  1. 

6.  One  who  gives  counsel,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  law ;  u  counselor  or  advocate,  or  sev. 
cral  such,  engaged  in  the  direction  or  the  trial 
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counsel 

of  a  cause  in  court :  aa,  the  plain  tiff's  or  defen- 
dant's w««*r(.  [In  this  genie  the  word  i«  either 
■lingular  or  plural  j 

Tbla  ii  my  pin,  on  this  I  rat  my  cause  — 
What  aaith  kit)'  countet,  learned  In  Ihe  law*? 

F\>ix,  ImIL  of  Horace,  II.  L  142. 
The  kin*  found  hto  counsel  aa  refractory  as  hla  Judge*. 

Jforaufuy,  Hist.  Eng..  vi. 

7t.  Same  aa  council,  bnt  properly  a  ilifferent 
word,  the  two  being  confused.  See  council.—* 
Corporation  counsel,  the  title  given  in  some  of  the 
t'nttcd  states  to  the  legal  counsel  of  a  municipality.  — 
Evangelical  counsels.  Hit  three  vow»  of  *  inntik  In  tbo 
Roman  Catholic  church,  mumdy.  voluntary  poverty,  per- 
petual chastity,  anil  entire  obedience  to  an  eccleaiaatlcel 
■uperior.  -  (hlMn'i  (or  king's)  counsel,  in  England,  Ire- 
laud,  ami  the  liritish  colonies,  barristers  appointed  aa 
counsel  to  the  crown,  on  the  nomination  of  tin-  lord  chan- 


1300 

of  the  realm  are  hereditary  counselors  of  the 
crown. 

^Thomas  WViitworth.Jiarl  of  Strafford,  a  mail  "<iJr>"u 
periuua^nalure'wae^h^^ 

eal  and  military  affairs.  Macnulttg ,  Hist.  Eng..  I. 


The 

Clint  opcneil  hi 
bat  Phil  It,,*  U 


ir,  taking  precedence  over  ordinary  barristers,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  ailk  i 
aa  Ibelrprofcsslonal  ro»)f,  that  of  other  bal  '  ' 
itnrr.  There  la  no  salary  attached  to  their 
cannot  i.lcul  against  the  crown  witiiout  p 
buy  off  counseL  *-x<m«.  to  keep  one's  own 
aal.  not  to  disclose  one  a  opinion  -.  he  reticent. 
Im  the  ocean  ao  deep 
She  her  council  did  Keep. 

in  ■'nrru.r  (Chllde  Malladl.  VII.  OS), 
leart  and  confided  everything  to  lliil. 
oirn  rotiKuer. 

J.  T,  Truutmdam,  Coupon  Honda,  p.  215. 
To  talt*  Counsel,  to  conault :  week  advice ;  delltienitc :  aa, 
the)  loo*  countet  together:  lie  («o*  <wun*rf  of  hia  fears 
=8yn.  2.  Suggestion,  n'onmiiMrwIatinn,  admonition, 
counsel  (koun'ael),  r. ;  prct.  ami  pp.  counttM 
or  countrtlcel.  ppr.  counseling  or  counselling.  [< 
ME.  counsfllen,  eounsrilen,  conseilen,  concrllcn, 
etc.,  <  OK.  eonsciltcr,  consciler,  conseiiticr,  cunscil- 
Icr,  etc.,  F.  eonscillcr  =  Pr.  consrilhar,  cnsselkar 
a  op.  conscjar  =  Pg.  consclhor  =  It.  contigUar*, 
<  L.  consiliari,  take  counsel,  <  amnUinm,  eo un- 
til'] :  aee  counsel,  «.]  L  froar.  1.  To  give  coun- 
sel or  advice  to;  advise;  admonish;  instruct. 

And  Crlat  omiiuoiMA  thus,  and  comaundeth  holhe 
To  lured*  (learned  j  and  to  lowedc  (unlcarocdl  for  to  lone 
Piert  /■foreman  (f),  xail  113. 


cal  am 
8.  A 

cally,  in  gome  of  the  United  States,  an 
admitted  to  practise  in  all  the  courts:  called 
distinctively  a  counselor  at  late. — 3t.  Same  as 
councilor,  but  properly  a  different  word,  the  two 
boing  confused.    See  omncilor. 
coniiMlorship,  c»unMllorabip  (kouu'sel-or- 

ship),  >i.  [<  mnjiartor,  counsellor,  +  -ship.]  The 
office  of  counselor. 
count1  (kount),  r.  [<  ME.  rottsfen,  <  OF.  cuntcr, 
confer,  F.  confer  a  Pr.  cowtVir,  cotwtflr  =  Sp.  Pg. 
ctmtar  =  It.  contixrc,  <  I<.  compntarc,  count,  com- 
pute: *c\-  compute,  which  is  a  doublet  of  comtf1. 
Cf.  row/ifl.]  I.  frrni*.  1.  To  number;  assign 
the  numerals  one.  two,  three,  etc.,  successively 
and  in  order  to  all  the  individual  objects  of  (a 
collection),  one  to  each;  enumerate:  as,  torwusf 
the  years,  days,  and  hour*  of  a  man's  life ;  to 
count  the  stars. 


oure  eneinya. 

I  couofef  thee  to  buy  of  me  irold  tried  111  the  fire. 

Rev.  III.  IB. 

I  may  ba  annuttieJ,  and  will  alwaya  tolkiir  ny  friend  a 
I  find  It  reaaonablc.  but  will  never  part  with 


militia. 
Drpltn, 


r,  counsellor  (koun'wl-or),  n.  [<  ME. 
rviHauw/onr,  counrt  lour,  counseiltr,  eounseilter, 
counscllcr,  counct.llcr,  counsellor,  counsaihtur, 
earliest  form  Lunnilcr  fnot  distinguished  from 
councilor),  <  OF.  eontcllicr,  cunM  iltr  r.  F.  con»cil- 
Icr  =  Sp.  conscjero,  ronsiliario  =  Pg.  constlkciro, 
eonxilitxrio  =  It.  convigltere,  i  I.*.  CAtn/ritiarius,  a 
couiiM»lor,  M4lvisi*r,  prim,  adj.,  pertaining  to 
counsel,  advising,  <  consilium,  counsel :  see  <•<»«»• 
»c/,  n.  Cf.  councilor,  which  is  now  discriminated 
from  connnelor.  The  spelling  councilor  (and  so 
councillor)  with  two  Ts,  a*  in  chancellor,  is  preva- 
lent in  Encluud.  but  the  double  I  is  not  origi- 
nal, aa  it  is  iti  chancellor.  The  proper  historical 
spelling  would  be  counselor  (with  -cr,  <  L.  -flri- 
«*).]  I.  Anv  person  who  gives  counsel  or  ad- 
vice; an  adviser:  as.inljrtal  Britain  the  peers 


count 

My  atay  here  will  be  prolonged  for  a  week  or  two  longer, 
nd  I  euuiU  ujioM  aeeltur  you  ajrain. 

J.  E.  Cooky.  Virginia  Comedian*.  I.  Mill. 
Virtue,  when  tried,  may  eounf  Ufwn  help,  secret  re 
'  at  come  In  anawer  to  prayer  —  frlenda  pnivi- 
it.  prrhapa  guanllau  aiigi  la. 

J.  It.  SeeUg,  Nat  Religion,  p.  SI. 

ing  lawyer;  a  barrister;  gpecifi-  7.  In  law,  to  plead  orally;  argue  a  matter  la 
of  the  United  States,  an  attorney   court ;  recite  the  cause  of  action.— To  count  on 

contract  or  In  tort,  n  pleail  a  cauae  of  actum  aa  artauuj 
on  an  agreement  or  on  a  w  rncig. 
count'  (kount),  n.  [<  ME.  emmte,  <  OF.  ckmic-, 
conic,  F.  eompte  =  Pr.  eomptc,  comte  =  Sp.  ch- 
cnto,  cuenta  =  Pg.  confrt  =  It.  confo,  <  LL.  coat- 
pulus,  count,  reckoning;  from  the  verb.]  1. 
Reckoning;  the  act  of  numbering:  aa,  this  is 
the  imrnlH'r  according  to  my  cousf. 

Ity  my  rvirnif, 

I  waa  your  mother  much  ujioti  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.     SAak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  %. 

2.  The  total  number ;  the  number  which  rep- 
resents the  result  of  a  process  of  counting;  the 
number  signified  by  the  numeral  assigned  to 
the  last  unit  of  a  collection  in  the  operation  of 
counting  it;  the  magnitude  of  a  collection  aa 
determined  by  counting. 


Who  can  coiiM/  the  dual  of  Jacob! 


Num.  nil).  10. 


Fret,  to  Albion  and  Albanlua. 
They  that  will  not  be  rmtnsetiM  cannot  be  helped. 

nawatiai 

2.  To  advise  or  recommend ;  urge  the  adop- 
tion of. 


JflVfon,  P.  U,  II.  100. 

II.  in  fro  it*.  To  consult;  take  counsel;  delib- 


Sooie  ttinee  of  mde  nations  eostni  their  years  hy  the 
coming  of  certain  Idrda  among  them  at  their  certain  sea 
sons  and  leaving  thcra  at  others.  Locke. 

We  live  In  deeds,  not  yeara;  In  thoughta,  not  breatha;  .  .  . 
v>~k  hh->ul  1  ■...■in.'  tino.  I  v  li  w.  '.Iio-l'i- 

P,  J.  Bailey,  Featua,  A  Country  Town. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  number  of  by  more  com- 
on.  P  P  i       P  > 

Thla  buke  ahewetb  the  manner  of  measuring  of  all  maner 
t  the  true  nombre  of  acres  of 
Sir  H.  Btmm  (about  1530X 

3.  To  reckon  to  the  credit  of  another;  place 
to  an  account ;  ascribe  or  impute ;  consider  or 


He  [AbrsJii.nl 
him  for  rlgl ' 

4.  To  account; 
consider. 

II 


»;  think,  judge,  deem,  or 


lie  this  waa  done,  aome  gentillniea 
Of  noble  kin  and  blood. 
To  rouiwH  with  thlr  birdie  begane. 
Of  matteria  to  ounclulde. 
Bttftfa  of  Batrinnet  (Child  *  lUllada,  VII.  », 

co unsalable  (koun'sel-a-bl),  a.  (Also  written 
eountellable ;  <  F.  conseillabl*  =  Hp.  consejablc  : 
see  counsel  and  -uWe.]  1.  Willing  to  receive 
counsel;  disposed  to  follow  the  advice  or  bo 
guided  by  the  judgment  of  others.  [Rare.] 

Very  few  men  of  so  great  parts  were  .  .  .  more  pom  neat- 
laUt  than  he  [Lord  Oighyl. 

<"„,,  „,t,m,  flreat  Retielllun,  1.  M4. 

2.  Suitable  to  be  counseled  or  advised ;  advi- 
sable; wise;  expedient.  [Rare.] 

He  did  not  believe  It  tunueetfaofe. 

Clarendon,  Life,  L  ITS. 

counsel-keeper  (koun'sel-kc'per),  n.  One  who 
can  keep  a  secret. 

counael-keeplng  (koun'sel-ke'ping),  a. 
ing  secret* ;  ol>aerviug  secrecy. 

With  a  happy  sbiriu  tlw-v  were  aurpria'd, 
curtain  il  with  a  eotoisrf sawasalaa  cave. 

"  >.,  Tit.  And.,  H.  S. 


unto  myself.    Act*  xi  !*. 
Til  alt  one 
To  be  a  witch  aa  to  Is?  counted  one. 

Ford  amt  ttrkjkce.  Witch  of  Edmonton,  IL  I. 

I  eosiMf  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian  child. 

TVnnuevn,  I^Kkaley  Hall. 
Henceforth  lot  day  be  counted  night, 
I  culled  the  o 


And  midnight 

2".  JJ.  ^WrirA,  Two 

8t.  To  recount. 

Therefore  hut  he  it  befallen  many  tymra  of  o  thing,  that 
I  have  herd  eviented.  » ban  I  »a*  Jong. 

JfoiaoVeit/r,  Travel*,  p.  lax 

To  count  a  coup.  Ses  roup*.— 
on  up  or  trace  relationship. 

No  knight  In  Cumberland  ao  good. 

r  .ill.  him  Hn  and  Mood. 

Sett,  U  of  L.  M..  Iv.  S». 


Of  tilcaaed  Saints  for  to  uicTease  the  reuni. 

Spenser,  Epithalaralofi,  1.  t£t. 
Hia  eeauU  of  years  la  foil,  hia  altolted  task  ia  wroiighL 
Bryant,  Wailing  by  the  Gate. 

3.  Account;  estimation;  value. 

They  make  no  countr  of  genorall  councvla. 

Ateham,  The  Sclanlcrnaster,  p.  »5. 

Home  otlier.  that  In  hard  aaaalea 
Were  cowan ta  lenowne,  and  lltle  eounf  did  bold. 

Spinier,  V.  Q.,  IV.  g,  la 
In  proportion  as  tho  yean  both  lesaen  aivd  shorten,  I 
set  more  count  upon  their  period*,  /.dm*,  New  Vear  a  Eve, 

4.  In  law,  an  entire  or  integral  charge  in  an 
indictment,  complaint-,  or  other  pleading,  set- 
ting forth  a  cause  of  complaint.  There  may  be 
different  count*  in  the  same  pleading. 

of  the  past. aa  a  count  In  the  In 
n  contemporaries. 

tjrote,  Ulat.  Greece,  11.  17. 

6.  In  nrairic:  (a)  Rhythm;  regularity  of  accent 
or  pace.  (6)  The  act  of  reckoning  or  naming 
the  pulse*  of  the  rhythm:  aa,  to  keep  striet 
comif.  (e)  A  particular  pulse,  accent,  or  beat : 
as,  the  first  count  of  a  measure  c 


reckoning,  the  technical  name  given  to  a  form  of  process 
In  Soots  law,  by  which  one  party  may  compel  another  to 
balanca 


account  with  lilm.and  to  pay 
■  to  he  due  — To  keep  co 


ce  which  may 


&U*7% 


Jt  out,  to  defeat  hy  a  fraudulent 
miscount  of  the  ballot*  cast :  as.  to  fount  out  a  candidate. 

To  OOUnt  OUt  the  House,  III  the  Hrilish  House  of  Com. 
tnoii*.  to  bring  a  sitting  to  a  close  hy  the  declaration  of  the 
Speaker  (after  counting)  that  fewer  than  40  members  (a 
ijunrum),  Including  the  speaker,  are  present :  aa,  (Ar  Mouse 
inu  roimfed  out  last  night  at  nine  o'clock. 

It  might  perhaps  be  uurth  consideration  whether  divi- 
sions should  be  taken  or  tAs  H'turn  nnmud  onl  between 
seven  oclock  and  nine.         ftJinouroA  Her.,  Cl.XV,  SKI. 

TO  count  the  OOSt,  to  consider  beforehand  the  probable 
eipensc,  trouble,  or  risk.  To  count  the  bouse,  to  as- 
certain the  number  present,  as  of  spectator*  at  a  perform- 
anoe  iu  a  theater,  of  meniliers  of  a  legislative  body,  etc. 
=  Byn.  1  and  2.  Compiuv,  H*-k>m.  etc.  (aa*  mtruhafr),  eou- 
naorate.  tell  off.  — 4.  To  reganl,  derm,  hold. 

IX  isfrfi»».  1.  To  ascertain  the  number  of 
objects  in  a  collection  by  assigning  to  them  in 
order  the  numerals  one,  two,  three,  ete. ;  de- 
tormine  the  number  of  objei'ts  in  a  group  by  a 
process  partly  mechanical  and  partly  arithmet- 
ical, or  in  any  way  whatsoever;  number.— 2. 
To  be  aide  to  reckon:  bo  export  in  numbers: 
as,  he  can  read,  write,  and  m»ai,- 3.  To  take 
account;  enter  ink)  consideration:  of  it  thing 
(obsolete),  tcifa  a  person. 
No  man  nmii/s  ,,/tn-r  beauty.    .S"Aui  .  T,  fi.  of  v.,  il  I. 

It  uaa  cl.-ar  that  the  aitlat  was  sou  tie  who  must  lie 

llgaalas  inl*  ;  .  .  .  hot  he  was  rc|>riHu  tied  with  s  desire 
to  be  aitigulur  and  catraordinary.    Kitrvc  Urit.,  XIII. 

4.  In  mi»*ir,  to  keep  time,  or  mark  the  rhythm 
of  a  piece,  by  naming  the  successive  pulses, 
accents,  or  beats. —  5.  To  be  of  value;  lie 
worth  reckoning  or  taking  into  account ;  swell 
the  ntunlssr:  as,  every  vote  counts.— 6.  To 
n-ckon;  depend;  rely:  with  fas  Ortym. 


sount.  to  assign  numbers  ia 
regular  order  to  all  the  Individual  events  or  object*  of  a 
series,  one  hy  one.  aa  fast  aa  they  occur, 
count-  (kount),  n.  [Not  in  ME.  except  in  fern, 
form  countess,  q.  v. ;  <  OF.  eonfe,  rostff,  F. 
co  wife  =  Pr.  corns  =  Sp,  Pg.  coitoV  =  It.  conic,  < 
h.  eomcs  (comit-),  a  companion,  later  a  title  of 
offlcc  or  honor  (cf.  ctmstabU),  <  com-,  together, 
+  tre,  supine  ifasi,  go,  =  Or.  iicoi,  go:  see  go.] 
A  title  of  nobility  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  (corresponding  to  cart  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  fjrof  in  Germany),  whence  the  name 
counhf,  originally  applied  to  the  domain  apper- 
taining to  the  holder  of  such  a  title.  DMtf  the 
Konaan  republic  a  count  was  a  companion  or  an  assistant  of 
a  prooonaul  or  propretor  in  his  foreign  ginernment ;  under 
tile  empire,  all  ofOcer  of  the  Imperial  Iwusellold,  or  an  at 
lendant  uimmi  the  emperor  In  hla  ofBtlal  diilie*.  the  title 
being  ultimately  extended  hi  olttcrrs  of  various  grades  In 
different  pacta  of  the  empire.  Among  early  Teutonic 
races  Uie  count  or  graf  was  the  officer  set  by  a  sovereign 
mer  a  dlatrh-t  or  gau.  eliargeil  with  tlie  prcscrvatl.oi  of 
Uie  klng'a  authority.  In  f-Yance,  under  i  hat  lea  the  Itald, 
a  aystern  of  government  by  counts  aa  personal  agenta  of 
the  sovereign  wna  develo|ied.  Later,  with  Hie  growth  of 
the  feudal  system,  they  l-ecainc  the  feudal  proprietors  of 
lands  and  territories,  and  thus  n.it  merely  royal  officer*. 


and  all  tlie  gallants  of  the 
SA.it  ,  Much  Ado,  III.  4. 


feminine  equivaleul  of  rnrf. 

Tlie  prince,  the  c 
town,  are  come. 

Shire  la  a  Savon  word  algnlfying  a  division:  hot  a  county, 
comltatua.  la  plainly  derived  from  cornea,  the  reurnf  of  the 
Franks,  that  la.  the  curl  or  aide nuan  (as  the  Saxons  called 
hlnOof  the  shire.  lilaektions.  Com.,  Int.,  i  4. 

Count  palatine.  (<t)  ih-tginsllv.  the  Judge  and  highest 
officer  of  the  German  klikga,  afterward  of  the  German 
emperors  and  archdukes  ;  at  »  later  date,  an  officer  dele- 
gated by  the  German  eiopi'trm  to  eioreiae  certslu  im- 
IR-risl  privilege*  it.)  Kortn.  rlv.  In  r.nglsnd,  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  county,  who  cvrivued  regal  nrerisratives  within 
his  county,  in  virtue  ol  which  he  had  hla  own  courts  nf 
law.  app >iutcd  judges  and  las  nfllcera,  nnd  could  juirdxii 
marten,  treasons,  and  felonies.  All  writs  and  judicial 
processes  prweedeit  In  his  luame,  while  the  king  s  writs 
were  ol  no  avail  within  the  palatinate.  The  Earl  of 
Chester,  the  Biids-p  of  liurluin,  and  tlie  Dtlkr  of  Lancas- 
ter were  the  counts  i^slsrine  of  Fugbuid.  The  ipieen  la 
now  litiihesa  and  Countess  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  The 
earldi)nit«Utinateol>licster.slmllarlyrestrlcted,Uveete<l 
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tn  Uw  eldest  son  of  the  monarch,  or  In  the  monarch  hint' 
■elf  when  there  b  no  Prince  of  Wales.  Durham  became 
ft  palatinate  in  Uie  time  of  Willlaiu  the  l Conqueror,  and 
Uie  dignity  conUnoed  In  connection  ollh  Uie  bishopric 
nil  ism,  when  It  was  v«te>l  In  Uie  crown.  See  palatiur, 
and  r»»»(jr  oabJf  ins,  under  csiitfji, 

countable1  (koun'ta-bl),  o.  f<  countK  r.,  + 
-ntiU.}  Capable  of  being  counted,  uumlieri'd,  or 
reckoned. 

The  t  r  IIU  w  III,  h  ynu  drain-  to  lie  recounted  arc  very 
many  ami  allmost  nmitiMf  with  those  that  wi  re  IdiUlen 
in  the  baskett  of  Pandora.         .s'/«w»r.  State  ul  Ireland. 


1301 

Touching  the  ship  that  miut  (o. 
order.   She  mast  Im  a  snip  of  countenance. 

Campton  (Arber  s  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  66\ 

Copy  of  ones  countenance*,  see  wry.  la  counte- 
nance, pi  I  Iii  good  fare :  In  a  ounipueed  upset ;  In  a  atate 
fn-e  from  shame  or  ronfikilou. 

It  )iuta  III*  learned  in  roim/cn«ivc,  and  gives  thrtu  a 
place  aiming  the  fashionable  part  of 


counter 


Tliey  an- 


the 


Curfylr,  French  Her.,  II.  U.  1. 
Coantable»t  (koun'ta-bl).  S,    [by  aphercsis 
from  accountoMc]  Accountable, 
such  a  religious  judge  as  U  lie  to  »hom  1  am  n,«aMnt>, 
//lerun,  Works,  II.  1*7. 

COUntantt  (konn'tant),  a.   [<  OK.  <•«»<««(.  Inter 
comptanl,  ppr.  of  confer,  compter,  count-   •  f. 
noNnfuuf.]  Accountable. 


(fr)  In  favur;  tn  estimntioii. 

If  the  profession  of  religion  were  in  countenance  annaig 
men  of  dbtlnrUuii,  II  would  have  „  happy  eiTrtt  on  ».«•!- 
ety. 

out  of  coin 

cast  down  ;  disconcerted  ; 


,V.  Wehtrr.  Met.  led.  IMS). 

itcname  confused  or 
not  l*,ld  or  assured  : 


skilful  In  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
who  terre  the  common  people  to  declare  and  defend  ac- 
tion* In  Judgment,  for  those  who  have  need  of  them,  for 
their  fern. 

W,  ltK9kn.it,  of  Homes  Mlrrotr  d«  Justices (U0B),  P<  86. 

counter-  (koun'ter),  n.  [Early  nio>l.  E.  also 
couNfarif,  <  ME.  cowatouT,  wteafirrr,  <  OF.  rtm- 
toir,  later  romnfoir,  the  counting-room,  -table, 
or  -bench  of  a  merchant  or  banker,  mod.  K. 
eomptoir,  a  ahop-counter,  bar.  bank,  <  ML.  cttm- 
putatorium,  a  counting-room  or-bench,<  L.wn- 
pularr,  pp.  omputtilux,  count,  compute : 
rouafl,  mmjmtt.  Cf.  r»>«ii/<r'.]  If.." 


for  he  iuii  rp.  my  state,  and  Ant  to 
My  father  In  ni)  swntheil  Infancy, 
For  which  he  Hhnll  lit  riHuWaia. 

//c,,„W,  M'urU  (ed.  IM41,  V.  Iff. 

count-bookt  (kounl'biik),  n.  An  aee«unt-book. 
t  ■-  *.  thee  a  cap.  a  rfUHt-l**.*.  |jtii  and  Ink. 
Papers  alore  thee.  11.  jonjou,  Volpone.  V.  1. 

countenance  (koun'to-nans),  n.   [<  ME.  mun- 

tenttUHCe,  CY>ltf<'N««C*,  CUHtenUHCt\  -rJtfNCC,  <  OF. 

ritntfaanrv,  ro«f«MNcv,  F.  rti»/<T«(i«cc,  <  ML. 
cunfincNftd,  countenance,  demeaunr.  gesture, 
L.  moderation,  continence:  see  cymfmcMO!'.]  1. 
The  face;  the  whole  form  of  the  face;  the  fc»- 
turca,  considered  aa  a  whole ;  the  vi 


You  haie  put  ine  vul  nf  rou«r<n«iv-e 

Shak.,  L.  I.  I_,  y.  t. 

Thou  nught'tt  Ui  lie  in.,. I  anhani'd  thy  aelf,  when  Uion 
hunt  1/11/  another  i*vl  i\f  r'iriiikieoirKuv. 

CMi.rre^.  Way     the  World,  i.  11. 

To  keep  one'i  countenance.,  t„  Mamw  a  catm,  com. 
ft»H  ar  naluriLl  I>h*;  nfnilii  fr„in  •  v|irewlim  »,*ro». 
aincer,  ),>>',  aitiiiM-inrht,  ,-r  other  emotion,  t,y  chan^'ea  o( 

couuteuam-e. 

F.v'n  k'f*  hfr  cuitr'iwinee,  when  the  lid  remored 
UiacUwril  the  lieurt  unfortunately  loveiL 

/Ineff.  SIB.  ftt,dtlulH..l  r3S>. 

=  8yH.    Kl-e/.|er,  «, 

Countenance  (koun'te-nana).  r.  >.;  pret.  and 
pp.  e<»mtrniinnil.  ppr.  rtmntrminring,  (<  r»n»n- 
trHanrr,  ».]  1.  To  it|ipenr  friendly  or  favora- 
ble to;  favor;  encourage;  aid;  support;  abet. 


Hii  tMwikea  and  luursfea  many  non, 

lie  hath  hyfuni  hhn  on  hit  rynin/er  honl ; 

for  rli-he  waa  III-  tit^or  Hiul  IiIn  hord. 

For  whlehe  ful  foul  hlfc  tiKinlvur  ,l,*i,  he  achett*. 

CAimeer,  shlpman'a  Tale,  1.  el 

2.  A  table  or  tioard  on  which  money  is  counted ; 
a  table  in  a  simp  on  which  good*  are  laid  for 
examination  by  purclianem. 

The  ainnffttvfafrit,  «nuli-nri*etl  r-'ffll*  would  1 
e,Miiiler  and  till. 


Tttnilnir  round  upon  hl« 
41  III*  kudtcd  out  amoiu:  the 


3.  Formerly,  in  England,  a  debtors'  prison: 
used  especially  as  t  lie  name  of  two  prisons  for 
debtors  in  the  City  of  Isomlon,  anil  of  one  in 
tiouthwark. 


Neither  dial!  tlioile»nafenaiiee  11  i»nit  man  llllilx 

IX  xxlli.  3. 


Vi 
Uie 
polll 


ani.iin  paawK, » 
all  ppnu  turn  tin 
Ui  hi  i 1  r  I  -  - 


III  It  1 1. 1,  enrreapondeliee  I  enuafenaKCe 
that  hit  tour  wis  (wrtly  uiiderlakeu  for 
ft.irAnw.  luxoldiiliy  LetrriMla,  II.  00. 


The  captalna  of  thin  in> 
Hate  lane  theniarlvea  I 
To  iMith  the  f>n6na,  1 
Hundrle  inilehleil  )Mri»o 


im^iloii 
■  anitr*.  1 
her  they 


He  b  my  father,  air :  anil,  aooth  to  amy. 

■    t  doth  remnble  yoiL 


SKak  .  T.  of  the  N„  IV.  2. 


I  cmvleiMior* 


.1.8. 


U,rd  of  Burleigh. 

rloUled 


WAiHi>r,  The  Fjllea. 

2.  The  characteristic 
of  the  face;  look; 

For  a  mam  cMinfeuavnee  ofte  lymea  dlarloaeth  atill  hii 
thought.  Babttt  Boot  (E.  E.  T.  .«.),  p.  70. 

Be  not,  aa  the  h)  pocrllca,  of  a  aad  row n/maner. 

Mat.  It  ML 

Whataoe-ver  good  or  hod  accident  or  fortune  lielel  him, 
frninx  Ui  or  comlnal  out,  Socrates  ttlll  kept  the  aaroe  eoirn- 
fewrnce.  BnrUm,  An«U  of  Mel.,  p.  382. 

3.  Aspect  or  appearance  conferred ;  aeeming 
imparted  to  anything,  aa  by  worda  or  conduct 
in  regard  to  it :  as,  to  put  a  good  or  a  bad  cuun- 
ttnance  upon  anything. 

I  shewed  110  ahin  «f  it  [anxiety]  to  duicotirag*'  my  Con. 
soeta,  but  nuule  a  Vertui,  *>f  NevTwalty,  and  |,ot  a  c»»wl 

fetiN/eiMikfe  on  the  Matter.       IkMmpitr,  Voyages,  I.  4IK,. 

4.  Appearance  of  favor  or  good  will ;  support 
afforded  by  friendly  action;  encourage rncut ; 
patronage. 

Thou  hast  made  him  elceedliut  glad  with  thy  eotiiuv- 
naisee.  ha.  Ht  a. 

'Chat  which  would  appear  offenec  In  11a. 
Ilia  count  ma  m-t,  tike  richest  air  K)  my. 
Will  cliaiute  to  rirtur.  Shak..  ).  C  .  1.  3. 

None  not  his  ceunfeiMnce 
tdld 


—  shall  yon  do. 


ot.  Asaumed appearance;  1 
tense. 


yon  do 

Aylmera  Field. 

;  show ;  pro- 


The  el< 


helng  done,  lie  made  coo lo-ranac  of  great 
dscAaiM,  The  S  holnaaner. 


I  made  a  ceimfesMiuo'  as  If  I  would  eat  lilm  alive. 

Sw\Jt1,  llulllver  s  Travels,  I.  i 

6.  In  oltitav,  credit  or  estimation  bv  reason  of 
one's  estate,  and  with  reference  lo'his  condi- 
tion in  life. 

Ttlother  parte,  belnge  men  of  good  welthe  ami  count r- 
Emn-M  UU.U  (E.  E.  T.  S.X.  ,x  St*. 


God  fori, Id  I  sIhioI.1  rvtmrenencr  such  Injiutice. 

Prcw^ii,  Feci,  and  lai 

8f.  To  make  a  show  of ;  pretend. 

Ttiry  were  two  knights  of  perelcsw;  pulasaiinee,  ,  . 
Which  to  these  Ijidles  hire  did  eoKn/eisaiiaen. 

£fesuer,  F.  I,.,  II.  U.  IS. 

3t.  Tn  give  effect  to;  act  auiubly  to;  be  in 
keeping  with. 

As  from  your  grave*  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites, 
To  eounfeiuiace  thb  horror  :      Shot..  Macbeth,  iL  a. 

countenancer  (konn'te-nan-eer),  a.  One  who 
countenances,  favors,  or  encourages. 

Are  you  her  llrace  s  cosiw/cwitsiw,  Indyf 

Bran,  ami  Ft..  Honest  Mao's  Fortone,  Iv.  I. 

Thoae  logenuoua  and  friendly  men  who  were  ever  the 

counter1  (konn'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  counter*;  eo*r»- 
Irrr,  otumtour,  a  counter,  treasurer,  also  a  coin, 

<  OF.  coMftor,  lymtrur,  cvunttmr,  a  counter,  com- 
puter, also  an  advocate,  later  Kticlled  eomni 
mod.  F.  cYMn/if/  ar,  meter,  indicator  (cf.  F.  1 
;>ai to ttvr,  computer),  =  Hp.  Fg.  etmtador  =  It. 
contoforr,  <  L.  computator,  one  who  computes, 

<  eompHtarr,  pp.  computatHs,  compute,  count: 
see  eowiifl,  r.,  and  cf.  computator.  Counter  is 
now  regarded  as  rvmnll  +  -erL]  1.  One  who 
counU  or  rtx-kona;  aeompnti>r;  an 

Adam  of  ArdertMJ  su  its  chef 

e/Cfosnv^er.  p. 

8.  An  apparatus  for  keeping  count  of 
tiona  or  other  movements. 

A  .  .  .  clock-work  mechanism,  called  a  counter 
tor  a  great  many  years  employed  in  the  cotton, 
and  In  Uie  pumiilng  engines  of  the  Cornish  and  other 
iiilnee,  to  indicate  the  uiimlwrof  revolutions  of  Uie  main 
abaft  of  the  mill,  or  of  the  strokes  of  the  pbtoii. 

I>«,  UlcU,  m  4.'«. 

3.  A  thing  used  in  counting ;  that  which  indi- 
cates a  number;  that  which  is  used  to  keep  an 
account  or  reckoning,  as  in  games;  speeiBcally, 
a  piece  of  metal,  ivory,  wood,  or  other  material, 
or  a  spurious  or  imitation  coin,  used  for  this 
purpose. 

What  cornea  the  wool  to  ?  ...  1  cannot  do  1  without 
evsMJtafa,  Shak. ,  W,  T.,  If.  & 

Vslng  men  like  Ctiwauvre  or  Figures  In  numbering  and 
casting  accoanta.  fureAos,  iMlgrtiuage,  p.  H4 

w  tints  are  wiae  men's  eounfers  —  they  do  not  reckon  by 
them  —  but  they  are  the  money  of  foola. 

IWA  \  The  Leviathan. 

Hooka  are  the  money  of  Literature,  hot  only  the  reuaf. 
ers  of  Science.  f/sirfry.  I'niversities. 

4f.  A  piece  of  money ;  a  coin  ;  in  plural,  money. 

They  l>r»ko  colfeni  and  took  treeoun, 
llold  and  silver  and  rnautfusira. 
ifieAanf  Coerde  Lion  (Wels-r,  Metr.  Koni  ),  L  1«8. 

When  Marcos  Hnitus  groes  s.>  r.wctons, 
To  lock  such  rascal  ctmnlm  from  his  fnenda, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  jour  thunderbolts, 
bash  him  to  pieces  '  Shak,,  J.  C.  Iv.  3. 

In  earjjf  Kng.  law.  an  attorney  or  Serjeant  at 


Thomas  More  (Harl.  I1bK.> 

Five  JayM  or  prisons  are  In  KosiUiwark*  plscd. 
The  Cosinier  (,Mi,-e  st  Margreta  vhnn  b)  defaced. 

John  rntrfer(HisoV 
•oed  IptH-tl  denoted  »  rresMre  ,lr»«t«l  like  a 
.  familiar  with  nnup4trt 


inwpfer*  and  Bplliiglng  houssa, 
and  lierfeetly  qualified  to  deeide  oil  t\w  comparative  ni,-r- 
ita  0}  the  Common  sWe  In  the  Kings  Bench  prison  and  of 
Miwint  Sonuidrel  In  the  Fleet. 

Macuutait,  Hoewcirt  iohnaon. 

counter3  (koun'ter),  adr.  [Not  in  ME.  except 
as  a  prefix  (see  counter-);  <  F.  confrr,  against, 
<  L.  contra,  against:  see  cwt.ro,  co»rrn-.l  1. 
Contrary;  in  opposition;  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion :  used  chiefly  with  run  or  go:  as,  to  rim 
counter  to  the  rules  of  virtue;  he  imif  counter 
to  hia  own  interest. 

The  practice  of  men  holds  not  an  eqnal  pace ;  yea,  and 
often  runs  minor  to  their  theory - 

.Sir  T.  ttrorrnr,  Krllgtn  Mnllcl,  L 

Hto  anger,  or  rather  Uie  duration  of  It,  externally  eon 
msinler  lo  all  conjeeture.   .Vlenv,  Trbtram  Shandy,  v.  a. 

It  b  a  hard  matter,  ami  b  thought  a  great  and  noble 
,  for  men  who  live  ill  Uie  public  world  to  do  what  they 
'  -1  to  be  Ibelr  duly  to  l«sl.  iu  a  straight  forward  way. 
Uie  opinion  of  society  about  It  happen  to  cun 
rtothem.  J.  II.  Stvman.  Parochial  Sermons,  L  ISO. 

2.  In  the  wrong  way;  contrary  to  the 
course;  in  the  reverse  direction ;  — 

Himnda  am  said  to  hunt  counter  1 
ward  Uie  way  Uie  ehaac  came. 


8t.  Directly  in  front ;  in  or  at  the  face 

m-       They  hit  one  another  with  darta.  .  .  .  which  tl 


darts  .  .  .  which  they  never 
ck  of  the  flyer. 


,  flyei 

c&mrfyt,  Travallea, 

See  Aunf. 

(koun'ter),  a.    [<  ooaafcr-,  prefix,  or 
counter,  rule :  being  the  prefix  or  adverb  1 
separately  as  an  adjective.]  Adverse; 
site ;  contrary  ;  opposing ;  antagonistic, 

/«.  Taylor. 
We  croat 

Between  the  lake*,  and  clamber  d  half  way  up 

Ttnnyrtm,  The  lloMru  Year. 

[ME.  counter,  <  OF. 
ooafre,  against:  see  counter*,  av/r.]  Against; 
contrary  or  antagonistic  to. 

There  a*  tile  lande  Is  weete  in  sonier  season  ; 
Ami  other  wey  to  wlrche  Is  counter  reason. 

I'atlaMut,  lluals.oilrlc  (E.  F_  T.  S.V  p.  la 

counter3  (koun'ter),  n.  [<  counter*,  a.,  and 
coasfcT-,  prefix.]  1.  That  which  is  counter  or 
antagonistic;  an  opposite. 

II]  have  founded  my  Itnsind  Table  In  Uie  North, 
And  whatsoever  hb  own  knights  have  sworn 
My  knbrhte  have  twoni  Ihe  nmntrr  to  1l 


law  retained  to  < 


>  in  court. 


S.  In  naitr,  any  voice-part  set  in  contrast  to 
a  principal  melody  or  part ;  specifically,  the 
oountcr-tenor ;  the  high  tenor  or  alto.  Seme- 
times  this  part  is  sung  an  octave  higher  than 
it  is  written,  thus  becoming  a  high  soprano. 
—  3.  That  part  of  a  horse's  breast  which  lies 
between  the  shoulders  and  under  the  neck. — 
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counter 

4.  That  part  of  a  ship  whieh  lies  between 
the  water-line  and  the  knuckle  of  the  stem. 
The  cotinter-tim- 
brr*  are  short  t  un- 


used to  strength- 
en the  counter. 

Once  again,  through 
the  djuttiicsB,  we 
heard  tbe  cry  under 
our  counter,  and 
■An lit  all  wh  silent 
but  the  noise  of  Uie 
sen  unit  of  Uic  storm. 

W.  II.  HiimtU,  Man- 
ila India,  I.  10. 

6.  The  stiff  lea- 
ther forming  the 
back  part  of  a 
shoe  or  boot  sur- 
rounding the  heel  of  the  wearer.  See  cut  un- 
der ftonf.— 6.  la  fencing,  a  parry  in  which  the 
sword's  point  makes  a  complete  curve,  return- 
ing to  its  original  position.  The  various  mmtm 
are  named  with  reference  to  thu  thrust  to  l«r  parried,  m 
the  counter  iff  carte,  of  tierce,  etc. 

7.  Same  as  cauntrr4otU<.  Baas 


-Buhl  and  counter.  See  fmM. 

counteT3  (koun'ter),  r.  [<  a»tnter»,  arfr.  and  *.] 
I.  in!  mm.  In  boring,  to  give  a  return  blow 
while  receiving  or  parrying  the  blow  of  an  an- 
tagonist. 

Ilia  left  hand  eavniertii  provokluglv. 

Kmq*U}I,  Two  Veara  Ago,  lir. 

U.  trans.  1.  In  boxing,  to  meet  or  return  by 
a  counter-blow :  as,  to  counter  a  blow. — S.  In 
nhormaking,  to  put  a  counter  upon ;  furnish 
with  a  counter:  as,  to  counter  a  shoe. 
COunter*t  (koun'ter),  r.  [<  ME. eownturcs,  coim- 
fmi,  coutren,  encounter;  by  aplieresis  for  esi- 
counter,  q.  v.  j  I.  trans.  To  come  against ;  meet ; 
encounter. 

Oalfray  earn  fastc  amiriwt  Hie  Oeauiil  then. 
As  muclie  anil  ai  faau-  aa  hys  coarser  iityght  rco. 

sW  o/  /"arleiwy  (K  K  f.  S  ),  I.  3(130. 

IX  is  trans.  To  come  into  collision ;  encoun- 
ter. 

With  t lie  rile  of  Kent  tlirl  emmlmt  at  Medewele  , 

Langtofi,  I'hmn.  (oil.  Ucartic).  p  S*. 

counter  M  (koun'ter).  n.  [By  apherest*  for  en- 
counter.)  A  meeting;  an  encounter. 

KJnilly  nninler  nnder  Mlnitck  shade. 

Sprntrr.  Tears  of  tbe  Muses,  I.  90!. 

counter-.  [< ME.  mwilrr-,  counfre-,  < OF.  contrc-, 
<  L.  contra-:  see  munt/rr*  and  eosfrn-.]  A  pre- 
fix of  Latin  origin,  being  a  doublet  of  contra-, 
and  appearing  in  words  of  Middle  English  ori- 
gin, or  in  later  words  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
such.  Considered  merely  as  nit  English  prefix, 
counter-  ia  to  be  referred  to  nounti.r^,  adv.,  or 
nNMfr-i-3,  a.    See  roHMfrrS. 

counteract  (koun-ter-akf ).  c.  I.  [<  counter-  + 
art.]  To  act  in  opposition  to ;  hinder,  defeat, 
or  frustrate  by  contrary  agency. 

••  Ala.  ■ "  continued  my  father,  "  a>  the  greatest  evil  has 
MWU  a  htm.  I  must  <™'*££  ^J^,^,"}'*^ 

i  fur  u  personalities,  grand  per- 

"'  at. 

Smerem,  Mlac.,  p.  417. 
-  8yn.  To  thwart,  check,  contravene,  cross,  neutralize, 
counteractant  (kouii-ter-ak'tant),  n.    f<  coun- 
ferricf  +  -anO.]    A  counter-agent ;  that  which 
counteracts. 

He  ia  certainly  the  sort  of  a  bard  and  emtntenclsnl 
m»(  iseeded  fur  our  inat«riaIUiUe,  self  aase-rtlre.  money 
worshipping  Anglo,Saion  race* 

Wolf  Whitman,  In  Giaaya  from  The  Critic,  p_  «« 
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against  whom  an  appeal  has  been  taken  by  an 
adversary,  and  who  in  turn  takes  an  appeal 
against  the  adversary. 

Of  the  rvunter-apptllantt  of  1ST,  Nottingham  and  Wilt 
shir*  were  dead  ;  the  rent  were  waiting 11  Hh  an  lions  hearts 
to  know  wh«ther  Henry  would  sacrifice  it  sine  them. 

MuU>,  roust.  Hilt    |  90S 

counter-approach  (koun'tf>r-a-proch').  u.  In 
/art.,  a  work  consisting  of  lines  and  trenches 
pushed  forward  from  their  most  advanced 
works  bv  the  besieged  in  order  to  attack  the 
works  of  the  besiegers  or  to  hinder  their  ap- 
proaches. Jjne  of  counter-approach,  a  trench 
which  the  besieged  make  from  their  mntel  way  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  attack*  In  order  to  scour  the  cnemy'a 

counter-arch  (koun'tfrr-iireh),  n.  In  fort.,  an 
arch  connecting  the  tops  of  the  counterforts. 
Withlm,  Mil  Net. 

counter-attired  (koun'ler-a-tinl'),  a.  In  hrr„ 
having  horns  in  two  op|»ogltc  direct  Ions :  said 
of  un  animal  having  double  horns,  used  as  a 
hearing. 

counter-attraction  (koun'ter-a-trak'shon),  ». 
Opposite  attraction;  un  attraction  oppositeaml 
equal,  according  to  the  law  of  action  and  reac- 
tion ;  attraction  of  an  opposite  kind  or  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

counter-attractive  (koim'ter-a-trak'tiv),  n. 
Attracting  in  an  op|>oslte  direction  or  bv  op- 
posite  means. 

counterbalance  (koun-t6r-bal'aus).  r.  f. :  pret. 
and  pp.  muntrrbaliinceel,  ppr.  counterbalancing. 
[Formerly  also  countcrbatlunrr,  <  F.  amlre-tnt- 
taNcer  =  ftp.  conlrabalanitar  =  Pg.  ctmtrabalan- 
cfir  m  It.  co»/rri*Wiancj<ir« :  see  cosNfcr-  and 
balance,  r.]  To  weigh  against  with  an  oqual 
weight ;  act  against  with  equal  power  or  effect ; 
countervail;  serve  us  u  eouutcrpoiso  to;  offset ; 
make  up  for. 

Tliele  waa  au  much  air  drawn  out  of  the  MaasL  that  the 
remaining  air  waa  mil  sMe  toeuMo/er/Mtfoisre  tlte  tueri'U- 
rial  cylinder.  HoySr. 

The  study  of  mind  U  neccaaary  to  conur'/bafiiMOt  and 
correct  the  influence  of  the  study  of  nature. 


counter-claim 

Whom  Cuddye  doth  ovumrrhvf  with  a  bytlisg  and  t*U«r 
provcrhn  .S;rf-ttarr,  sbep.  Cat ,  yebraary.  Biahleta*. 

counterbuff  ikoun't^r-buf),  n.  A  blow  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  a  stroke  that  stops  motion 
or  cause*  a  recoil. 

It  shall  real 

Till  I  conclude  It  with  a  eimutsrhuf 


iv.  U 

Where  they  give  tbe  Koinauist  one  bufle,  th«-  receive 
two  munterbnf*.  Mitten,  Prelatical  EpWopacy. 

counter-camp  (koun't^r-kamp),  a.   In  her., 

same  aa  countcr-eomponji. 
counter-carte  (koun'ter-kart),  it.   in  fencing, 

a  counter-parry  in  carte.  See  fw»»/cr»,  a.,  6. 
counter-caett  (kotm't*r-ka«t)(  w.  A  delusive 

contrivance;  a  contrary  cast. 

He  csn  itevlao  thla  <o«in/er<ojt  of  .light. 

To  gtm  fatrn  eolour  to  that  Ijnllea  cause  In  sight, 

.Spenser,  F.  IJ.,  Vf  ill.  IA. 

COunter-catltert  (koun't^r-kas'ter),  n.  A  caster 
of  aeeounts;  a  reckoner;  a  bookkeeper:  used 


This  eounrrr-fyiiuvr, 
lie,  lu  good  time,  uiuat  Itla  lieutenant  be. 

Shak.,  Otllello.  I  1. 

counterchange  (koun-ter-cbanj').  r.  t. ;  pret, 
and  tip.  coMMterclmngett, jipr.  ronntrrchanging. 
[=  F.  ctmtret. hanger.]  To  give  and  receive  in 
exchange:  cause  to  change  places;  cause  to 
change  from  one  state  to  its  opposite;  cause 
to  make  alternate  changes;  alternate. 

A  soiklvii  splendour  from  behind 

lloali'd  all  the  leave*  with  rich  g«.H  green. 

And,  flowing  rapidly  between 

Their  Interspaces,  roHnfrrcAaiwrf 

The  level  lake  with  diamond  ptote 

Of  ,tark  and  bright,      TcnnysoN,  AraMan  Nlgbta. 

counterchange  (koun'ter-ehanj).  «.  [=  Y. 
aintre-ehangr.'}    Interchange;  reciprocation. 

foslhiiittiu  anchors  upon  Imogen  ; 

Ami  abe,  like  hornilesa  lightning,  throws  h>  r  eye 

on  him.  her  lirothera,  me,  ber  master,  hitting 

Each  object  with  a  Joy  ;  the  cousifeTrArtnjn' 

Is  severally  In  all.  Stink.,  CymMlne,  r.  5, 

counterchanged  (koun-tcr-chaujd'), 


Isalw-lla.  whou-dlgnltyanil  commiiiiiling  character  iiiiu'lit 
coHNfrriofanee  the  liUudvantagci.  arising  from  the  ur.Mllt- 
ablenesa  of  her  sei.  I'rtmtt.  »*crd.  and  laa  ,  I.  3. 

counterbalance  (koun'ter-bal-nns),  n.  [For- 
merly also  ciiunterballancc,  <  F.  eontrr-batance : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  Equal  weight,  power,  or  in- 
Itucnco  acting  in  opposition  to  anything. 

Money  la  tile  coatMfer-ftanssnv  to  all  ,  . 


ounterchanged  l  koun-t*r-chaujd').  p.  a.  1. 
Kxcbangcxl. —  2.  [F.  eontrc-ehangc.]    In  her., 
having  one  tincture  carried  into 
another  and  the  second  into  the 
first.   Thus,  in  the 
part  of  the  Utarlng 


llln 


teraet  +  -Um._ 
drauce  ;  resistance. 


(koun-t*r-ak'ahpn),  ».  [< 
J    Action  in  opposition ; 


hin- 


.wer  c»j«Uil«  of 
on  of  an  animal  nature. 


I  -  ■  1 1 1  -  r-i-.;  Mil 
BIS  H'  Han 


counteractive  (koun-tcr-ak'tiv).  a.  and  n.  [< 
connU  ritct  +  -ire  ]    I,  a.  Tending  to  counter- 
act or  oppose. 
II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  counteracts. 

counteract! vely  ikoun-t£r-ak'tiv-li),  adt:  By 
counteraction. 

counter-agent  (koun'tcr-a-jenl).  n.  iVnything 
which  couiiterueto,  or  ai-ts  In  opposition;  an 
opposing  agent. 

The  suagpceteil  deTelopment  of  genius  lias  no  such 
eouiuvr  a  ie«r  to  the  admiration  which  It  naturally  ex 
litea.     t  Croii17naiii 

counter-appeal  (koun'ter-a-i>el-),  n.  In  late, 
un  appealin  opposition  to  or  in  counteraction 
of  an  appeal  taken  bv  an  adversary. 

counter-appellant  (koun'ter-a-porant),  n. 
In  laic,  one  who  takes  a  counter-appeal ;  one 


2.  In  ntrcA.,  a  weight  used  to  balance  the  vi- 
brating parts  of  machinery  upon  their  axis,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  turn  freely  and  to  require 
little  power  to  set  them  in  motion;  bIso,  a 
weight  by  which  a  lever  acted  upon  by  an  in- 
termitting force  is  returned  to  its  position,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  beam  of  a  single-act  ing  steam- 
engine  ;  a  counterpoise, 
counter -battery  (koun'ter-bat-*r-i),  n.  Mtlit., 
a  Issttery  raised  so  as  to  play  against  another. 
The  interior  crest  of  the  parapet  is  made  nearly 
parallel  with  the  interior  crest  of  the  parafsct 
to  be  attacked. 
Wrr  niadr  ii  roo  lovrtm/f ery  against  our  enemies. 

j/oAfuyf  s  r«yuy>,  II.  13. 

counter-battled  (koun-t*r-bet'ld).  a.  In  her., 
same  as  niunter-emlmttlnt. 

counter -beam  (koun't*r-b*m),  n.  A  beam  at- 
tached to  the  platen  of  a  printing-machine  by 
rods  which  communicate  to  the  platen  a 
rocating  motion. 

counterblast  (koun'ter-blist),  n. 

blast,  literally  or  figuratively, 
counter-bond  (konn't^r-boud),  n.    A  bond  of 

indemnification  given  to  one  who  has  become 

security  for  another. 

counterbrace  (koun'tcr-bras).  n.  1.  Sunt.. 
the  lee  brace  of  the  foretopsail-yard. —  2.  In  a 
frame,  a  brace  which  transmits  a  strain  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  a  main  brace. 

counterbrace  (koun-t*r-bris'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  ronnfcrf/rarwi'.ppr.  eountrrbraeing.  Xant..  to 
brace  in  opposite  direct  ions:  as,  to  tumnterbrace 
the  yards  (that  is,  to  brace  the  head-yards  one 
way  and  the  after-yards  another,  as  while  un- 
der way,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  headway 
or  heaving  to). 

counter-brand  ( koun'ter-brand),  n.  A  mark  put 
on  branded  cattle,  effacing  the 

counterbuff  (koun-ter-buf '),  r.  f.  To 
back ;  meet  by  a  blow  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
drive  back ;  stop  by  a  blow  or  a 
in  front. 


all  ii  .  :h  it 
falls  upou 

the  .Mile*  u  ur,  and  that  part  which  falls 
UlNHi  the  or  la  .filled.  Also  ccnafrr- 
cAitsori ivr,  rownfer  eoforetf. 

ftHiii/cr-cAanw-if,  in  heraldry,  la 
when  there  is  a  mutual  changing  of 
the  ('..lour,  itf  Uie  field  and  riiarge  in 
an  KawiltchiMm,  by  reason  of  one  or 
more  Lines  of  rartition. 
Itv*e  lit  Prmitrnee  (K.  K.  T.  S.,  eltra 
|t«v.X  I.  "I. 

counterchanglng  ( kunn-ter-rhan'  jing),/>.  a. 
her.,  same  as  counUrrhanged. 

countercharge  <koun-t£r-charj'),  r.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  countercharged,  ppr.  countercharging. 
[<  F»  eonlrc-chargcr.]  To  charge  in  return; 
make  an  accusal  ion  against  (one  s  accuser). 

countercharge  (kouti'ter-chiirj),  n.  An  oppos- 
ing charge;  specifically,  a  charge  made  by  an 
accused  person  against  his  accuser. 

counterclaim  (koun'tfT-chUrm),  n.  That 
which  has  the  power  of  opposing  or  counter- 
acting the  effect  of  a  charm ;  an  opposite  charm, 
as  of  one  person  in  contrast  with  another. 

COUnterchann  (koun-ter-charm'),  v.  t.  To 
counteract  the  effect  of  a  charm  or  of  charms 
upon ;  affect,  by  opposing  chnrtns. 

countercheck  "(kouu-ter-ehek'),  r.  f.  To  op- 
pose or  frustrate  by  some  obstacle ;  check. 

What  we  most  Intend  Is  eoiinfer-eAret'if 
Ity  strange  and  uncollected  accidents. 

Miitittetun,  Kamlly  of  Love,  iv.  i. 

countercheck  (koun'ter -click),  ».  Counter- 
action of  a  check;  a  check  matching  a  check. 

If  I  srnt  him  wont  again  ,  .  |hls  Is  ardlasa*  not  well 
cut.be  would  say,  I  He:  This  is  rail,, I  the  " ('unnlerekees 
quarrelaome."  S/uik. ,  As  you  Like  It,  T.  4. 

Many  things  perplex. 
With  IDotloua,  checks,  ami  coirNfrrraecjrr. 

y>/i<ivsim,  Two  Videos, 

counter -cheveronny  (koun'ter-abev-e^ron'l), 
a.  In  hrr..  cheveronny  and  divided  p'alewiae, 
the  half  chevrons  alternating  in  tmcturea : 
properly,  ehrreronnti  coitnterchitngctl :  said  of 
the  fielu.  Often  used  as  equivalent  to  Cfflrrcrosn*. 

counter-claim  (koun'ter-klam),  ».  A  claim  in 
the  nature  of  a  cross-action  set  up  by  the  de- 
fendant against  the  plaintiff  in  a  lawsuit.  The 

term  Is  sometimes  nard  to  Include  sef-o/aod  re*oo)n.ie.l, 
i  only^hisKCTiw  clalnia  which  can  iwt  J 


Use  subject  of  i 


I  in  favur  of  the  i 


Digitiztsd  by 


counter-clockwlao 
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counter-clockwise  (koun '  ter-klok-wlc).  a. 
Contrary  to  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  hand* 
of  a  cloek :  frequently  used  in  physics  to  define 
tho  direction  of  rotation  :  u»,  the  amperian 
rente  about  the  north-pointing  pole  of  a  I 
net  arn  eminter-clorbriM:. 


OF.  mntrcfairr,  mod.  F.  eonlrcfaire  =  Pr.  contra- 
fur  =  OSp.  contrafaeer,  Sp.  eontrahaeer  =  I'g. 
contrafaeer  =  It.  contraffare,  imitate,  counter- 
feit, <E.  contra,  against,  +  faccre  (>  F.  /aire, 
etc.  I,  make:  see  counter-,  contra-,  and  fact.  feat. 
The  same  radical  element  -frit  occurs  also  in 
COTinter-clockwise  (koun'ter-klok-wiz),  adr.    surfeit,  benefit.  Cf.  counterfeit^.]  l.a.  1.  Mude 
In  a  direct  ion  contrary  to  that  of  the  movement   in  semblance  or  imitation  of  an  original ;  iml- 
of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  tated ;  copied ;  factitious, 

counter-colored  (koun-ter-kul'Qrd),  o.  In  hex., 
same  as  counterchanged,  2. 
counter-compone,  a.   In  her.,  same  as  counter- 
company. 

counter-compony  {koim'ter-kiim-po'ni),  a,  [< 
F.  cvntrt-eomMtnf  :  see  counter- 
and  componc.]  In  her.,  com- 
posed of  small  squares  in  two 
rows  and  of  two  tinctures  alter- 
nating. See  compone.  Also 
counter-eompone,  counter-camp. 

connter-couchant  (konn-Mr- 

kou'ehant),  a.    lu  her.,  having 
the  heads  in  contrary  direc- 
tions:  applied  to  animals  borne 
counter -courant  (koun  - ter - W rant ),  a.  In 
Iter.,  running  in  contrary  directions:  applied 
to  animals. 

counter-current  (knun'teT-kur-cnt),  ».  f< 
counter-  +  current!;  =  F.  contrr^ourant.  Cf. 
eounter-citurant.]  A  current  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. 

counter-deed  !  koun'tor-ded),  n.  A  secret  writ- 
ing, either  before  a  notary  or  under  a  private 
seal,  which  destroys,  invalidates,  or  alters  a 
public  deed;  a  defeasance. 

counter-distinction  (koun'tex-dis-tingk'ahgn), 
ii.  Contradistinction. 

counter-drain  (kotm'ter-dran).  «.  A  drain 
run  alongsido  of  a  canal  or  embanked  water- 
way. (»  intercept  and  convey  to  a  culvert  or 
receptacle  the  water  which  may  soak  through. 

counterdraw  (koun-ter-dra'),  r.  t.;  pret.  coun- 
tmtrcte,  pp.  counterdratm,  ppr.  counterdrawing. 
In  utiinttmj,  to  trace,  as  a  design  or  painting, 
on  One  linen  cloth,  oiled  paper,  or  other  trans- 
parent material. 

counter-earth  (koun'tcr-erth).  n.  In  tho  Pyth- 
agorean fjuUtk,  a  planet  in  some  sense  opposite 
to  the  eurt.li,  required  to  make  up  the  sacred 
number  of  ten  planets.  Some  commentator*  top. 
pu*e  the  counter  earth  to  It)  o»  the  opposite  tUl«  of  the 
central  tin-  other*  that  It  >»  on  the  tame  slits,  tint  facing 
toward  the  central  fire  Instead  of  away  from  II. 

counter-embattled  (kouu'ter-em-bat'ld),  a.  In 
her.,  embattled  on  the  opposite 
side  also;  cmlwttled  on  both 
sides.    Also  (v»«nfc-r-A«ti/«f  and 
battled  eieunter. 

counter  embo wed  (koun'ter- 
em-bdd'),  a.  In  her.,  etn  bowed  in 
oppomte  directions 

counter-enamel  (koun  tcr-e-  c...»«i»M-eiBb»uicj 
nam 'el),  it.  The  enamel  applied  ""'"*' 
to  the  back  or  reverse  side  of  an  enameled  plate 
of  metal.  Thus,  In  a  plaque  of  Uiuoge*  enamel  the 
■|>  o.imJ  with  a  tliln  mat  ot  enamel  of 
Also  called  by  the  rrvi.ch  Utoi  e.mtre 

counter-ermine  (koun'ter-er-min),  n.   In  her.. 
same  as  ermine*. 

counter-escalloped  (koun'ter-ee-koropt),  a. 
In  her.,  same  as  eteaUoped. 
counter-evidence  (koun't*r-ev-i-dens),  n.  Con- 
trary or  rebutting  evidence;  evidence  i 
motiv  which  optMises  other  evidence, 
tier-extension  (k«i 


buis  here,  upon  Uils  picture,  ami  mi  this ; 
The  eounlerfeit  presentment  ot  two  brothers. 

SlMk.,  Hamlet.  If L  i. 

8.  Specifically,  made  in  imitation  of  un  origi- 
nal, with  a  view  to  defraud  by  passing  the  false 
copy  as  genuine  or  original ;  "forged;  spurious-, 
as,  counterfeit  coin ;  a  tosh  terfeit  bond  or  deed ; 
a  counterfeit  bill  of  exchange. 

Tho  lewes,  seeking  to  he  rcaengcrit  of  tiiU  eostiuYi/ri/ 
Moaes,  could  no  when;  Undo  him. 

furehtu.  Pilgrimage,  p. 

3.  Feigned;  simulated;  false;  hypocritical: 
a  counterfeit  friend. 

Yet  can  I  seep  moat  seriously  nt  a  play,  and  receive 

altll  a  true  |*t*eluli  the  r>   y..<  griefs  uf  those  known 

ftturea, 

.Sir  T.  flrotni/,  Kehsin  Medici,  If.  6. 

4f.  Counterfeiting;  dissembling;  cheating. 

Why,  thin  It  an  anant  i»mntrrfeit  ran  al i  .  .  .  a  lawd, 
a  rutpurse.  Sbai.,  Hen.  V.,  UL  0. 

5t-  Deformed; 

cut  l~--t..tr  hlr  un  lilr  mlell  a 
and  foulest  Unit  cny  hadile  seln. 
Merlin  (E.  K.  T.  »  ),  III.  0.13, 
Counterlelt  Uedals  Act.  an  K»gll>h  •unite  of  is**  «e 

and  47  VlcC.r.  «&)  which  prohibits  tho  nianufai'tlllii,  piw- 
•emiou,  and  tale  of  medals  resembling  i-iIiir.  -  Syn.  1-3. 
Sn/fwrititii'Ut,  etc.  (tee  souriotisl,  forged,  feigned,  sim- 
ulated. Itctitlosl*,  sham,  mock- 

II.  'i.  1.  An  imitation;  a  copy;  something 
made  in  imitation  of  or  strongly  resembling 
another;  rarely,  a  likeness;  a  portrait;  au 
image. 

Altc  tti  that  ben  niaryed  nan  a  C*untrt/<lt,  mad*  Ijrli* 
n  man  iwa  foot,  uim  ii  In  f  II >M'  v 

MnmlrrilU.  Trarel.,  p.  21s. 
What  find  I  here  1 
Inir  fintia't  cuunterfeiU 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  III.  i 
They  haue  no  Bearda  but  eounier/n'cj,  a*  they  dA  Uilnke 
ouri  aUo  waa. 

<tuot«d  In  Capt.  John  Stniln  t  True  Travela,  I.  10T. 

2.  Speeifically.  an  imitation  or  copy  designed 
to  pass  as  an  original.  In  law:  (a)  A  ipurtnoa  (nil 
tattoo  of  a  tldnic  which  hat  ltind  value,  nud  faaltloned  or 
lutrllded  to  t»>  uaed  III  deer  It  by  paMlruf  It  us  svuulue.  aa 
a  cotn  Made  of  baae  metal  In  ltt«  IlkcncM  of  a  g«M  coin. 
(d)  Lest  atrlctly,  any  imiutlon  of  tuch  a  thlnit  and  for  men 
a  purpoat*,  at  a  KVbtaUie  farthing  gilded  Ui  paaa  for  a  iov- 
erelgii,  or  a  win  rllppeil  nt  the  edgv*  and  then  milked,  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  freah  colli,  <s*  a  fraudulent  lnd> 
tattoo  of  a  iMuik-note-  It  baa  been  held  Uiat  a  Uuik  wAv 
printed  from  a  genuine  plate,  but  having  false  signature* 
nfflaed  Is  liultatiiifi  of  svnaliie  uikw.  It  more  appropriately 
called  a/nryery;  that  anch  a  note  havlns  nctitloua  or  ten. 
aicltiary  nan  hi*  aftlxod  it  inure  tptiroprlately  <«lbvl  rmin' 
iMit ;  and  Uiat  only  a  miic.  printed  from  a  falttt  plate  ft  ap- 
propriately called  a  entfn/er/eif  note.  Hut  according  to 
the  ttrictett  uauge,  It  wuuld  ue  Jiroiier  to  tay,  In  these  tcv. 
cral  catea,  rvtpectlvrly,  Uiat  the  milling  waa  cMinterfeit, 
UiatUiefaliuiiigiiatumi  a-ere  counterfeit,  and  Uiatnamuia 
the  bank  lalm-ly  wlthiuitsiuar)'  otBccrt  was  n  eoanterfelt. 
Ing :  and  the  better  opinion  la  that  a  statute  prohlbltllsj 
counterfeiting  may  bu  deemed  vtuUted  if  any  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  genuine  thing  It  counterfeited  so  as  to  serve 
the  false  parpose, 

I  am  no  rtmnterfrtt .  to  din  la  to  he  s  eatinler/m't !  for 
be  it  but  the  cuisler/eil  of  a  man  who  hath  not  the  life  of 
■  \,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  t. 


counterfort 

nine ;  forge:  as,  to  cotrsfer/Wf  coin,  bank-notes, 
a  sea),  a  nond,  a  deed  or  other  Instrument  in 
writing,  the  handwriting  or  signature  of  an- 
other, etc. — 3.  To  feign  ;  make  a  pretense  of; 
simulate;  pretend;  put  on  a  semblance  of:  as, 
to  counterfeit  piety. 

full  well  they  laughed,  with  «m»»re/r.bsf  glee. 

At  all  hit  Jokea,  lor  many  ajok..  had  he^  ^  ^  ^ 

•It.  To  make  in  imitation,  or  as  a 
of  something  else. 

And  Kntntrtfeted  was  fnl  tahtiUy 
Atiolher  lellre. 

('»•««,  Man  uf  Uw  t  Tale.  L  «4s. 

8t.  To  feign  or  pretend  to  be  (what  one  ia  not). 

I  he  deepest  policy  of  a  Tyrant  hath  bin  ever  u>  eotin/vr- 
Jet  ItcUgioua.  Hilton.  Rtkonokhutea,  L 

-Bvn.  J/imie,  Ape,  etc.  (see  uwi(afs),  forge,  simulaU, 


in  trans.  To  feign;  dissemble;  carry  on 
a  fiction  or  deception. 

How  111  agreea  It  with  your  frrai  Ity, 

To  amnier/tit  thus  grossly  with  your  tlave. 

Shalt.,  C.  at  EL,  iL  t. 

He  who  nrunter/eitelh.  acta  a  part. 

Str  T.  /b-iisme,  I  "brut.  Mor.,  Hi.  20. 

counterfeiter  (koun'ter-flt-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
counterfeits;  one  who  copies  or  imitates ;  spe- 

rent  luink-noteB  or  coin.—  2.  One  wlio  assumes 
a  false  appearance,  or  who  makes  false  pre- 
tenses: as,  "counterfeiter*  of  devotion,**  Shcr- 

KOOtl. 

counterfeiting  (knun'ter-fit-iiig),  n.  f\rerbal 
n.  of  counterfeit,  c]  In  h?sr,  the  crime  of  mak- 
ing or  uttering  false  or  fictitious  coins  or  paper 
money. 

counterfeitly  (koun'ter-fit-li),  ndr.  By  for- 
gery; fals4'ly;  fictitiously;  spuriously. 

counterfeltness  (kouu 'ter-fit-nes).  ».  The 
quality  of  being  counterfeit ;  spuriousness. 

counterfeituret,  ».  [ME.  coafre/nifnrc:  see 
contrcjete,  E.  counterfeit,  and  -urr.]  Counter- 
feiting; hypocrisy.  , 

Al  hit  nuirrrnvu-Mre  is  ri.l.iur  of  thine  and  butt 

/'ollfteai  >«>isa«  (ed.  Wright),  p.  JB6. 

eonnterfesancet,  counterfaiaancet  (konn't«r- 
fe-xiins,  -fa-r.an«),  u.    I.  The  act  of  f 
forgery.— 2.  Ac 
artifice. 


louxi  lei- 

i  illation; 


For  he  In  rowtiter^»ojiiM«re 


And  all  tlie  wylot  of  welnent  wit*  know 


ew  pa»»lin  wi'll 
•,  r.  ii..  Ill  till.  *. 


koun'ter-elcs-teu'slign),  n. 
[=  F.  coiifrt-<-XBr»*M>».]  In  rurg.,  the  force  ap- 
plied to  the  part  of  a  limb  above  a  fracture  or 
luxation  aa  a  counterpoise  to  the  act  of  exten- 
sion.   Sec  eitrnxion. 

coonterfaced  (koun-ter-fatrt'),  n.  In  Act.,  di- 
vided baririse  into  several  piece*,  and  again 
divided  palewise,  the  half  bars  or  half  bar- 
ruleta  having  their  tinctures  alternately:  said 
of  the  field.  Suine  as  barrtf  ;«r  pale  counter- 
changed.  Also  counter-faun),  contrcface". 
counterfalsancet,  «.  See  «,Mitfcr/c*r4«ce. 
counter-faller  (koun'ter-fa-ler),  n.  In  a  spin- 
ning-machine, a  wire  supported  bv  counter- 
weighted  arms,  which  passes  beneath  the  yarns 
and  serves  to  keep  an  even  tension  upon  them 
when  depressed  by  the  faller-wire  during  the 
distributing  of  the  vam  upon  the  cop. 
counterfeit  (koun'ter-nt),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
'eountrcfrl,  arntirfct,  a.,  countrefcte,  n.,  <  OF. 
emtrefail,  mod.  F.  etmtrrfait  (=s  Sp.  conlni- 
heeho  =  Pg.  eontrafeito  =  It.  nmtrafntto),  <  ML 
'  ,  pp.  of  conlrafacere,  > 


There  would  be  110  nunttr/eitt  but  for  the  take  of  some- 
thing real.  Tillottem. 

3t.  One  who  feigns  or  simulates;  a  counter- 
feiter; an  impostor. 

Now  w  hen  these  etunter/eite  were  tlful  llllcasad, 

Out  of  the  fore  tide  of  their  forgcrle, 

And  111  the  tight  uf  all  men  cleane  disgraced. 

Spnurr,  t.  i)..  V.  IIL  ». 
They  |*cornprtl  evidently  uw  tbtt  tome  s|mi  set  tip  fur 
trreuter  punty,  and  a  demurer  aliew  ami  fare  of  religion 
lb  nil  their  neigh  liours,  were  really  reiiNfrr/eiri,  aixl  meant 
noUlilur,  al  the  bottom,  but  their  own  interest. 

Hp.  .Kfarowry,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

counterfeit  (koun'ter-fit),  r.  [<  ME.  t»«t>ifer- 
frleu,  con  trefeten ;  from  t  lie  adj.  anil  noun,  after 
OF.  eontrefairc,  pp.  cntttrrfait:  see  counterfeit, 
a.  and  «.]  L  Iran*.  I.  To  make  a  seiiiblain-e 
of;  make  or  be  a  copy  of ;  copy;  imitate;  re- 
semble ;  be  like, 

of  alle  in aru  r  craftus  I  OON  c«n»M/er/efen  heor  tootea, 
i  rf ,  arpiilitert  and  Urucr*.    /J.>r»  /'foinnun  (A),  xi.  133. 

(llnwtiig  etulx  ra  tbruugh  the  room 
Teach  light  to  nniuterfr>l  a  gloom. 

it  Ulan,  II  PenaeriMHi,  1. 

2.  Specifically,  to  make  a  copy  of  without  au- 
thority or  right,  and  with  a  view  to  deceive  or 


A  itojililt  uewtie 
(key  sad  ..^nirr. 


The  out  wanl  expression  and  eaunterfaitane*  ot  all  theau 
la  tlie  funu  uf  godliness. 

Pp.  Hall.  Mermont.  The  Hypocrite. 

counter  fesgy  (koun-ter-fes'i),  a.  Same  as  coun- 
terfared. 

counter-fissure  (koun't^r-fish-ur).  ».    In  mrq., 
a  fracture  of  the  skull  situated  opposite  to  the 
point  struck, 
counter-fleurft,  «.    In  her.,  same  as  counter- 
florii. 

counter-flory  |  koun-t*r-fl6'ri),  a.  [<  counter-  + 
film.  I'.firurc,  pp..  <  fieur,  flower.J  In  her., 
charged  with  flowers,  such  as 
nt-nrg-dc-lis,  which  nre  divided 
and  separated  by  the  whole 
width  of  the  bearing  so  charged. 
Thus,  in  the  illustration  the 
treasure  is  counter-Jioru,  having 
half  of  each  flcur-de-us  within 
and  half  without, 
counter-flowered  (koun  -  ler- 
flou'erd),  a.  In  her.,  game  as 
o>K«fcr-lft>ry. 
counterfoil  (koun't«r-foil),  n.  [<  counter-  + 
foNfl.]  1.  That  part  of  a  tally  formerly  struck 
In  the  English  Exchequer  which  was  kept  by 
an  officer  in  that  court,  the  olber,  called  the 
utocl;  lieing  delivered  to  the  person  who  had 
lent  the  king  money  on  the  account.  Also 
called  countemtnet. —  2.  A  part  of  a  document, 
such  as  a  bank-check  or  draft,  which  is  retained 
by  the  person  givingthedocument,  and  on  which 
is  written  a  memorandum  of  the  main  partic- 
ulars contained  in  the  principal  document  ;  a 
stub. 

counterfort  (koun't6r-fort),  n.  [<  cotiafer-  + 
fvrt .  after  F.  co«rre-/or<.l  1.  In  ore*. :  (a)  A 
portion  projecting  from  the  face  of  a  wall;  a 
iiuttretis. 

There  ia  a  saving  of  masonry  (though  In  general  but  a 
amall  one)  by  the  use  of  fottiuVr/orfj,  /biNiiii'. 

(A)  In  medieval  milit.  arch.,  a  redoubt  or  an  in- 
trenchment  thrown  up  by  the  besieger*  of  n 
place  as  a  <'  ' 
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counterfort 

to  relieve  the  place  from  without. — 2.  A  spur 
or  projecting  port  of  a  room  ' 


couiitergage  (koun'ter-gig^  a.  In  corp..  a 
method  uited  to  mearare  joints  by  transferring 
the  breadth  of  the  mortise  to  the  place  whore 
the  tenon  is  to  be  made,  In  order  to  make  them 
fit  each  other. 

counter-gear  (kouu'tex-ger),  it.  Driving-gear 
separate  from  the  machine  to  be  driven  and 
connecting  with  it  by  a  belt, 
counter -guard  (kouu'tcr-gard),  «.  [<  roastrr- 
+  guard;  after  F.  twafrrw/urrfc.]  1.  In  furl. ,  a 
small  rampart  ur  work,  properly  a  work'  raised 
before  (he  point  of  a  bastion,  consulting  of  two 
long  face*  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion, 
and  making  a  salient  angle. — 2.  A  certain  part 
of  a  sword-hilt.  (<i|  In  general,  any  part  of  the  hilt, 
other  thai)  the  croas-iruard,  which  serves  to  protect  the 
In  this  sense  the  bosket  Hilt  and  knuckle  liow 


3f.  To  prohibit ;  forbid. 

Avlcea  roantermWi  letting 


countermand  (koun'ter-coand),  n.   [<  F.  <x 
tremand  (now  usually  F.  contre-mamln!  =  i 
namlato  =  Pg.  contran 
'iHthito,  (.  MI.,  ctnttrti 


are  wxur.tcr-sxiards.  flm  cut  under  kill.  (61  According 
'.  eome  writer*,  that  part  which  covcra  the  back  of  the 
hand,  aa  dtsUnguished  front  the  guard  protecting  the  flii- 

counter-hnrter  (koun'ter-hex-ter),  n.  fa  F. 
eosfre-Aearfoir.]  In  put.,  n  piece  of  iron  trolled 
to  the  top  of  the  chassis-rails,  at  the  rear  end, 
to  cheek  the  recoil  of  the  gun-carriage,  in  M«in- 
rarruagca  iptrnl  or  rubber  springs  attach.*!  to  the  rear 
trananm  answer  the  xame  purpose.  Mnnlur devicca  at  tiw 
Inejit  erjil  u(  the  chassis  are  called  Aurrrr*. 

counter-indication  (koun'ter-in-di-ka'shgn),  n. 
[=  F.  eontre-indication  a  Sp.  contraindtextcion 
m  Pg.  con<rai»rfic<ic4o  m  It.  cwntraisrfica.-iosf  : 
see  counter-  and  iNifsottfioM.]  Same  as  conrro- 
imlieation. 

counter -influence  (koun-ttr-in'fl$-ena),  v.  a? 
pret.  and  pp.  eouMtrr-inJluenml,  ppr.  eounter-in- 
To  check  or  control  by  opposing  in- 


Thelr  artefcrdnej*  naturally  tends  to  effeminate 
au>l  wiU  certainly  do  It.  if  it  be  not  strongly 
/uenreif  by  the  vigour  u(  their  bodily  tamper. 

.Vo«,  Sermon  (1«*>), 

counter-irritant  (koun'ter-ir-i-lant),  a.  and  n. 
I.  <i.  Producing  artificial  irritation  designed  to 
counteract  a  morbid  condition. 

II.  a.  In  med„  a  substance  or  an  appliance 
employed  to  produce  an  irritation  in  sne  part  of 
the  body,  in  order  to  counteract  or  remove  a 
morbid  condition  existing  in  another  txart.  The 
term  la  more  •peclflcally  aptdlcd  to  audi  Irritating  sub 
aUin-ea  aa,  aiien  applM  to  the  akin,  redden  or  hllater  It, 


dc«  or  Spanish  Siva,  croton-oll.  tartar  emetic,  aotona,  Hno- 
tur*  of  Iodine,  and  cantor?. 
counter-Irritate  (koun-ter-lr'i-lat),  r.  i.;  pret. 
and  pp.  cuwitar.imidfcri,  ppr.  eounler-irritatiug. 
I.,  to  produce  an  artificial  inflammation  or 
tion  in  order  to  relieve  a  morbid  condi- 
i  existing  in  another  part. 

-Irritation  (koun'ter-ir-i-ta'shon),  n. 
the  production  of  an  artificial  inflam- 
mation or  congestion  in  order  to  relieve  a 
morbid  condition  existing  in  another  part.  See 
cwMs  ler-irritanl. 

counter -jumper  (koun'ter-jum'per), «.  [<co«n- 
ter'*,  2,  +  jumper.]    A  salesman  in  a  shop,  es- 
pecially in  a  drapers  or  dry-goods  shop.  [Hu- 
morous.] 
(  jerks  and  eounUr-Jumpert  a'n't  anythinc 

O.  W.  ll-imr:  Profeaaor,  rii. 

counter-light  (koun'ter-llt),  n.  A  light  oppo- 
site to  any  object,  and  causing  it  to  appear  to 
disadvantage:  a  term  used  in  painting. 

r-lode  (koun'tor-lod).  n.  In  miming,  a 
nning  in  a  direction  not  conformable 
with  that  of  the  principal  or  main  lodes  of  the 
district,  and  therefore  intersecting  them.  Also 
called  contra-lode,  caunler-iode,  or  simply  cotis- 


eon- 
Sp. 

contramantlato  =  Pg.  contramandatlo  =  It.  coii- 
trammaHdata,  (,  MI..  c*mtraMandatuin)\  from 
the  verb.]  A  contrary  order;  a  revocation  of 
a  former  order,  command,  or  notice. 

Have  you  no  cvuntmnaml  for  Claudia  yet. 
But  h«  mual  dk<  to-morrow  7 

Mutt.,  M  for  tL,  It.  1 
It  waa  by  positive  constitution  pronounced  void,  and  no 
more ;  and,  therefore,  may  be  rescinded  by  the  ttmnirr- 
utiuaf  of  an  equal  power. 

Jet.  Tootor,  Worka  (ed.  lKI.',).  IL  Wo. 

conntermandable  (koun-ter-m*n'da-bl),  o.  [< 
«>MM(<-r»iai»<i  +  -nhlc]  That  may  be  counter- 
manded. 

The  beat  rule  of  diatlnctlon  between  (Trail t A  and  decla. 
rations  la.  that  sranta  are  never  {vvntermumtabU ;  .  .  . 
»hervyi*  deKiaratioua  are  evcrnKire  ruttntrruuinilttht*  In 
tiu-lr  naturv^,  iWoit,  Ijaw  Maxinu.  a*W. 

countermarch  (koun-ter-march'),  r.  »'.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  contramarrJiar,^  F.rimtrr-mart'hrr;  a*  foam- 
ier- +  »i«rcAa.]    1.  To  march  back. 

We  ail  aUjod  up  In  an  inftant.  aiel  sir  Harry  filed  off 
from  Uieleft  >cry  dbter^etl).  rmiar^/-a*areAjiav;liebinil  Uie 
ehalra  tawarda  tho  d<x»- ;  after  him,  Sir  Oilea  in  the  aanie 


LiKhta  and  ahadet 
Tliat  marched  anil  omrNfeniwrrlW  aitollt  the  lillla 
In  alorfjona  apjairitlon.        H  «nlrmr1K,  Prelude,  xll. 

2.  Milil.,  to  execute  a  countermarch.  See  cOkb- 
l/  rmarrh,  «.,  2. 

countermarch  (koun'ter-march), ».  [=8p.  Pg. 

rttnlramarrka  =  It.  rfmlrammarcia,  <  F.  contrr- 
marrhe ;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  marching  back ; 
a  retttrning. 

How  are  such  an  Infinite  numlier  of  thlnira  placed  with 
audi  order  in  the  memory,  notwlihatandiiiii  the  taruulla, 
marchoa,  and  eoaiaiirrmiirea/a  of  Uie  animal  aplrlta? 

Jfrewn  CMitr,  Thooirht 

2.  Milit.,  a  change  of  the  wings  or  face  of  a  body 
of  men.  so  as  to  bring  the  right  to  the  left 
or  the  front  to  the  rear,  and  retain  the  same 
men  in  the  front  rank  :  or  a  rear  rank  may  be- 
comeya  front  rank  by  countermarching  round 
the  end  of  the  latter,  which  remains  stationary. 
—  3.  Figuratively,  a  complete  change  or  rever- 
sal of  measures  or  conduct. 

They  make  him  do  and  undo,  so  forward  and  backwards, 
by  audi  muntrrmarrhr*  and  retractions  aa  we  do  not  wil- 
lingly linputo  to  wladom,   T.  tiumit.  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

countermark  (koun'ter-mirk),  it.  (=  F.  conrrc- 
mor^iic  =  Sp.  Pg.  ctmtramarra  =  It.  roafram- 
marra;  asoossfcr-  +  i»i<irA\]  1.  A  mark  or  to- 
ken added  to  a  mark  or  marks  already  existing 
for  greater  security  or  more  sure  identification, 
as  a  second  or  third  mark  put  on  a  bale  of  goods 
belonging  to  several  merchants,  that  it  may 
be  opened  only  in  the  presence  of  all  the  own- 
ers; specifically,  the  mark  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  of  London,  added  to  that  of  the  artifi- 
cer, to  snow  the  metal  to  be  standard. — 2.  A 
small  device,  inscription,  or  numeral,  stamped 

Xn  a  coin  Miiliseqiient  to  its  issue  from  the 
t,  9ach  marks  are  found  on  coins  of  all  periods,  and 
have  vrnerally  tieen  added  In  order  to  alter  the  oriitinal 
value  of  tho  coin  or  to  a*lve  It  currency  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 

3.  An  artificial  cavity  rnado  in  tho  teeth  of 
horses  that  have  outgrown 


to  disguise  their  ago. 


[< 


counterly  (koun'ter-li),  ndr.  In  Acr.,  same  as 
parly  iter  pale  (which  see,  under  ;*urfi/). 

countermand  (koun-t^r-mand').  r.  t.  [<  F.  cos- 
trrmandrr  (=  8p.  Pg.  cosfroisasrfar  a  It.  cos- 
trammamlarr),  <  ML.  cmtramaudare,  counter- 
mand, <  L.  nmlra,  against.  +  mamtarr,  com- 
mand: see  «K/ni>Vri>-.|  1.  To  revoke  (a  com- 
mand or  an  order) ;  order  or  direct  in  opposition 
to  (ati  order  before  given),  thereby  annulling  it 
and  forbidding  its  execution. 

IVimlneertnat,  now  commandintT  and  then  rotfnrrrniwjiii'- 
•nj7.  Thivlorr  Parkrr.  Historic  Americana. 

2.  To  oppose  by  contrary  orders  or  action ; 
contradict  the  orders  of. 

This  Harden  waa  made  Ionic  after  Seffllramla'  time,  by  a 
Klrut  which  herein  teemed  to  lord  it  ouer  the  dement*, 
and  reuM'nuMSki  Nature,       Pirrkat,  rilirnauure,  p.  HI. 

aly  heart  shall  never  peunfennavvi  mine  eye. 


termark  (koun-ter-mark'},  r.  t.  . 

».]  To  add  a  countermark  to,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word, 
countermine  (konn't*r-min).  w.  [=  F.  cvmfrc- 
iwise  a  Sp.  Pg.  eontramiua  a  It.  contrammina  ; 
as  rousfrr-  +  miayS.]  1.  Afidf.,  a  mine  driven 
from  defense-works  by  the  besieged,  counter 
to  a  mine  driven  toward  the  defense-works  by 
besiegers,  the  object  being  to  meet  and  destroy 
the  works  of  the  latter  party.  Somctlmee  Uie  two 
panic*  carry  their  oppiMintr  frallerfea  *>  far  aa  to  nu-rt  and 
Deht  in  the  subterranean  pnssajrea. 
Hence  —  2.  A  secret  plan  designed  to  frustrate 
the  plans  of  an  opponent ;  any  antagonistic 
action  or  plan. 

He,  .  ,  .  knowing  no  munisrminc  against  contempt  hut 

Ithout  sharp  pun- 
Sir  r.  Sidntv- 
of  treason. 


lahment. 

If  he  arm,  arm  ;  If  he  atrew  n 
Meet  him  with  eownfernvinca. 

nafenfr (ssl  oiaerj).  Itloody  Itrotlier,  ILL  1 

countermine  (koun-t^r-mln 
rf,  ppr.  ro 
. .  Pg.  co« 
from  the  noun, 
or  in 


;  pret.  and  pp. 

oiwnfcrsfinrvf,  ppr.  countermining.   [=  F.  cosfre- 
•Mi'ncr  a  Sp,  Pg.  eontraminar  =  It 
narr; 


rontrammi- 
1.  To  mine 
by 


counterpane 

of  a  countermine,  as  a  besieging  enemy  or  his 
works. 

They  etrunUrmlned  the  aaaalLanta,  and,  ennoanlcriiut 
them  in  the  subterranean  paaaagra,  drove  them  laack. 

1'raaUI,  Kerd.  and  Iaa.,  1.  1.1 

2.  To  counterwork;  frustrate  by  secret  and 
opposite  measures. 

When  sadneea  deject*  me.  either  I  ermiuvvminc  It  with 
another  eadnraa,  or  1  kindle  eqmha  about  me  acaln,  and 
fly  Into  sporti olneaa  and  company.  Ztonne,  Letters,  xx vti_ 

Thus  Uifallilily  It  must  be.  If  Hod  do  not  miraruloualy 
eoxi.iferxnine  ua,  and  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  do  imaliisl. 
ourselves.  /avoir  t/  CAr«ria«  t>irtv. 

II.  tafranj.  To  make  a  cotmtermine;  coun- 
terplot ;  work  against  one  secretly. 
Tla  hard  for  man  to  eoNiifcrinine  with  <Jo<L  CAiapitsein. 

The  enemy  hail  eoxux/ermined.  but  did  not  succeed  in 
rva<  liiriu  our  mine,  f  *.  5.  iiranl.  I'enoixal  Memulra.  1.  Mil. 

counter-motion  (koun  '  ter-mo-shon),  ».  An 
opposite  motion ;  one  motion  counteracting  an- 
other. 

counter-motive  (konn'ter-mo-tiv),  n.  [=  F. 
rwii/re-mnfi/.]     An  opposite  or  counteracting 

motive. 

countermove  (koun't*r-mBv),  ».  A  counter- 
movement. 

Thta  U  one  of  the  excellent  result*  of  tile  mores,  the 


W  earMiiaaVr  /ier„  (  XXV.  ««3. 

conntermove  (koun-ter-mov'),  r.  i.  or  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  coBMfeTmom/,  ppr.  nmntermoring.  [< 
couafcrS,  orfr.,  +  mofv.J  To  move  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  or  in  antagonism  to. 

counter-movement  (koun'ter-mOv-ment),  n. 
A  movement  in  opposition  to  another. 

countermnre  (kouu'ter-niUr),  n,  [Also  ms/m- 
tuure;  <  F.  ronfre-sitir  (=  Sp.  Pg.  cosrramHro  = 
It.  coNfrnmsro),  <  contrr,  against.  +  mur,  <  L. 
stMriu,  a  wall.]  In  fort,:  (a)  A  wall  raised  be- 
hind another  to  supply  its  place  when  a  breach 
is  made.  [Rare.]  (6)  A  wall  raised  in  front 
of  another  partition  wall  to  strengthen  it ;  a 
contra  inure. 

Ttie  city  hath  a  threefolde  wall  about  it ;  the 
very  hiith,  the  next  lower  then  that,  and  Uie  th  . 

//..«,.»*.  r..!«tfe.,  II  >e 

(koun-t*Sr-mur'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  cYyasfrrmajrcrf,  ppr.  couulerwuring.  F. 
cvrBfrotaisrcr,  <  coiifrc-mar:  see  cr«infeTa»«rf,  ».] 
To  fortify  (a  wall)  with  another  wall. 

They  are  plac'd  in  those  imperial  lteishta. 
Where,  r//untn»<urd  with  walls  of  diamond, 
I  And  the  place  tniprctuable. 

A*yd,  Spanisli  Traeedy. 

counter-naiant  (koun-W-r-ni'yant),  a.  In  hrr.. 
represented  aa  swimming  ill  opposite  directions : 
said  of  fishes  used  as  bearings. 

counter-natural  ikoun'tor-nat-«-ral),  a.  Con- 
trary to  nature.  [Rare.] 

counter-nebule  (koun'ter-neb'o-la),  a.  In 
her.,  nebu]6  on  the  opposite  side  also. 

counter-negotiation  (koun 'ter - ne - go-shi -a'- 
shgn),  n.  Negotiation  in  opposition  to  other 
negotiation. 

counter-noise  (koun'trr-noiz),  n.  A  noise  or 
sound  by  which  another  noise  or  sound  is  dead- 
ened or  overpowered. 

counter-opening  (koun'ter-dtviiln^),  n.  An 
aperture  or  vent  on  the  opposite  side,  or  in  a 
different  place ;  specifically,  in  surg.,  an  open- 
ing made  in  a  second  part  of  an  abscess  oppo- 
site to  a  first. 

counter-pace  (koun'ter-pas),  n.  [=  F.  confrc- 
}mx  =  Sp.  eontrapato  —  Pg.  eontrapaito  —  It. 
eontrappatso;  as  coMiiftY-  +  pace.]  A  step  or 
measure  in  opposition  to  another;  a  contrary 
measure  or  attempt. 

U'hen  the  least  eosi nJerpacet  are  made  to  these  reeolu. 
tlona,  it  will  then  be  lime  enough  for  our  malecontenta 

Siri/I. 

counterp&led  (koun-tf-r-pald' ),  a.  In  hrr..  said 
of  an  escutcheon  divided  into  an  equal  num- 
lier of  pieces  palewise,  and  divided  again  by  a 
line  fesscwise,  having  two  tinctures  count'er- 
chiingod.   Also  eontrepalf,  rouHtrrpalp. 

counterpalv  (koun-t*r-pa'li),  a.  In  her.,  same 
as  counter  puled. 

counterpane1  (koun'ttr-pan), ».  [A  corruption 
of  coastVriioiiifl.  in  allusion  to  the  pane*  or 
squares  of  which  lied-covers  are  often  com- 
posed. Cf.  counterpane'*.]  Abed-cover;  a  cov- 
erlet for  a  bed ;  a  quilt ;  now,  specifically,  a  cov- 
erlet woven  of  cotton  with  raised  figures,  also 
called  Mar*eillr/t  quilt. 

Her  dear,  lone,  lean,  little  arms  lying  out  on  the  cwusfer- 
pan*.  frnniravn,  lu  the  nuldreii  a  f 
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counterpane 

counterpane- >  (koun't*r.pan).  n.  [Also  eouu- 
terjtaine,  <  OF.  com  trejmn  (also  eoHtrepant),  a 
pledge  or  pawn,  <  autre,  against,  +  ;>««,  a 
pledge  or  pawn,  ult.  tho  name  as  pan,  a  pane: 
see  /Kiwi  and  jxine.]  One  part  of  an  inden- 
ture; a  copy  or  counterpart  of  the  original  of 
an  indenture. 

Agalue,  Art  should  not,  like  s  e-urtican, 
Change  habits,  dressing  kth  m  every  diij  ; 
But  of  her  tcruuw  one  stable  m»«l<tja« 
still  keoiw,  tn  shun  ambiguous  allay ; 
That  V  i>uth,  In  definitions  once  recelv'd 
(As  in  Kings'  standards),  might  not  be  decelvd. 

/Wrr  Orrrittt,  Humane  Learning. 
Hare  yon  nut  n  nvnlrrpan*  of  your  obligation  ? 

(rrrrar  un.(  {AMfvr.  Looking  Glass  for  l/ill<l.  and  Ells. 

counter-paradox  (koun't*r-par-u-dok*),  n.  A 
facetious  opinion  or  puzzling  statement  con- 
trary to  another  opinion  or  statement  of  the 
same  kind. 

counter-parol  (kouu'ter-rwi-rol'),  w.  Mitit.,  a 
word  in  addition  to  the  password,  which  is  given 
in  any  time  of  alarm  as  a  signal. 

counter-parry  (koun'ter-par-i),  n.  In. fencing, 
a  parry  of  the  kind  known  ax  counter.  See 

— c. 

connterparry  (koun-ter-par'i),  r.  i.  ;  pret.  and 
pp.  counterjMrrictl,  ppr.  connterparruing.  In 
fencing,  to  parry  by  means  of  a  counter. 

counterpart  (koun'tei-part),  it.  [a  F.  eoatre- 
pnrtir  =  Hp.  Pg.  contraparte  =  It.  contraparte ; 
a*  counter-  +  port.]  1.  A  correspondent  part ; 
a  part  that  answers  to  another,  as  the  several 
parts  or  copies  of  an  indenture  correspond- 
ing to  the  original;  a  copy;  n  duplicate. — 
2.  The  complement,  an  a  certificate  of  hiring 
given  by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord  on  receiving 
from  him  a  certificate  of  letting,  or  a  bought 
note  given  to  tho  seller  on  receiving  the  sold 
note, —  3.  A  pennon  or  thing  exactly  resembling 
another  or  corresponding  to  another  in  appear- 
ancp,  character,  position,  influence,  ana  the 
like ;  a  representative ;  a  match ;  a  fellow. 

Herodotus  Is  the  ciiM*uVry«srt  of  some  Ideal  Pandora, 
by  tho  universality  of  hi*  accomplishment*. 

bt  (Jnincep,  Herodotus. 
Anil  In  .  .  .  Its  recognised  and  evident  universality 
Christ's  human  nature  is  without  a  tnv nlerpnrt. 

Prtyrruirr  OrtKudoty,  p.  SO. 

4.  One  of  two  parts  which  fit  each  other,  as  a 
cipher  and  its  key,  or  a  seal  and  its  impression ; 
hence,  a  thing  that  supplements  another  thing 
or  completes  it,  or  a  person  having  qualities 
wanting  in  another,  and  such  as  compensate  for 
the  other's  deficiencies. 

4m  cuiuVryiarf 
Of  our  soft  sex ;  well  an  you  tnatk-  our  lords ; 
So  bold,  so  great,  so  gist  Use  arc  yon  formed. 
Mow  can  you  lovn  so  silly  things  as  wmmii  ?  Itrpden. 

Opinion  la  but  the  counterpart  of  condition  — merely 
avpraaita  too  degree  of  elrlluaUon  tn  which  wo  base  at- 
tained. //.  Sptuctr,  Social  Mattes,  p.  ISO. 

5.  In  mumfc,  the  part  to  be  arranged  or  used  in 

counterpart  to  the  treble, 
counter-passant  (koun-t^r-paa'ant),  a.   [<  F. 
contrr-passant ;  as  counter'* -t-  passant.]  In  her.. 
passant  in  contrary  directions:  said  of  beasts 
used  as  bearings. 

connterpedal  (koun'ter-ped-al),  a.  Opposite 

or  correlative  to  pedal  Counterpedai  surface, 

In  „inf V  the  lorua  of  the  Intersections  of tbn  normal  to  a 
(riven  surface  with  the  planes  through  a  Used  point  para]. 
M  lo  the  tangent  planes. 

counterpeiset,  «.  and  e.  An  obsolete  form  of 

rountrrjininr. 

counter-pendent  (koun-tor-pen'dent),  o.  In 
her.,  banging  on  each  side.    See  pendent. 

counterpeset,  n.  and  r.  An  obsolete  form  of 
counterpoise. 

counter-piston  (koun'ter-put-ton),  n.  A  piston 
on  which  a  pressure  is  applied  opposite  in  di- 
rection to  that  on  a  connected  main  piston. 

counter-plea  (koun'tcT-ple),  it.  In  (air,  a  rep- 
liration  to  a  plea  or  request. 

counterplead (koun-ter-iilfd'),  r.  t.  [ME. cous- 

trcpleden,  countrcpleten,  i  OF.  contrcplcder,  eoun- 
trepleticr;  as  counter-  +  plead.]  To  plead  the 
'Of;  contradict;  deny. 

ne  holy  klrkr  ryifhtes. 
Pirn  f lineman  (C),  it.  NL 
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All  plots  that  Envy's  cunning  aim  .1  at  Her. 
lie  o„iHi,r,j»ttrt  with  nrufuunder  skill. 

J.  luanuutnt,  llyehe.  L  OS. 

Every  wile  had  proved  aliortlve,  every  plot  had  b»»o 
counterplotted,  be  tfuincru. 

counter-plot  (koun'ter-plot),  it.  A  plot  or  ar- 
tifice advanced  in  opposition  to  another. 

counterpoints  (koun'ter-point),  n.  [Now  cor- 
rupted tonmnfrrpant-l,  q.  v.;  ME.  eounturjH/nt, 

<  OF.  conlrrj/ointe,  eotitrrjMMncI,  a  quilt;  cor- 
rupted, in  simulation  of  contrepointer,  work  the 
backstitch  (<  cwsfrr  +  pointc,  a  bodkin),  from 
mutrcjHiintr,  coutrjMHnl  (F.  cmrte-iminti  ),  <  ML. 
culetta  puncta,  a  counterpane,  lit.  a  stitched 
quilt:  L.  culcitra,  ML.  culetta  (>  OF.  coutre, 
cotrc,  cuiltt;  >  E.  gui/V,  q.  v.);  punch),  fem.  of 
pmnetnx,  pricked,  stitched:  tX'e  jwmm(.]  A  cov- 
erlet ;  a  counterpane. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  hare  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cyprvM  cheats  my  arras,  ra.iitoj.iislJ, 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  »..  il.  I. 

counterpoint-  (koun'ter-point),  n.  [<  F.cosfrc- 
j<nts<  =  Sp.  contrapunto  =  I'g.  ctmtraponto  =  It. 
contrnppunUi  ( >  I>.  amtrapunt ;  el.  Q.aintrapunlt 
=  Dan.  Hw.  Jlvnifrrj/jUNs't),  <  ML.  'contrapunctnm 
(in  music,  cantus  con  trap  wwc/ws;  cf.  prickxtmg), 

<  L.  contra,  against,  +  pnnctun,  pricked,  dotted, 
jrMiirfnm,  jtoiut :  see  counter-  and  point.  In  for- 
mer times  musical  sounds  were  represented  by 
dots  or  points  placed  on  the  lines,  and  the  added 
part  or  parts  were  written  by  placing  the  proper 
points  under  or  against  each  other— punctum 
contra  punetum,  point  agamst  point.]  If.  An 
opposite  point.— 2t.  An  opposite  position  or 


Affecting  In  thenus'lvvs  and  their 


angelical  purity,  tell  auiUlenly  Into  tho  scry  muxitrpatat  of 
justifying  Ixwdallty.      Sir  JP.  Sano>,  Stale  of  Religion. 

3.  la  music:  M  The  art  of  musical  composition 
in  ircneral.  (fc)  The  art  of  puis  phonic  or  con- 
certed composition,  in  distinction  from  homo- 
phonic  or  melodic  composition,  (r)  Specifically, 
tho  art  of  adding  to  a  given  melody,  subject, 
theme,  or  canto  fermo,  one  or  more  melodies 
whose  relations  to  the  given  melody  are  fixed  by 
rules,  strict  or  plain  counterpoint,  which  began  to  be 
cultivated  In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  attained  great  ex 
tension  and  perfection  In  tbo  nfk-vath,  Is  usually  divided 
Into  several  s|HH-lra :  (1)  Mote  against  not*,  in  which  to  each 
not*  of  the  cantus  Is  added  one  note  in  the  accompanying 


counter-Quarterly 

Henee  — 2.  Any  equal  poweror  force  acting  in 
opposition ;  a  force  sufficient  to  balance  another 
force. 

They  |  the  second  nobles)  are  s  couji/erBotse  to  the  higher 
nobility.  Bncun.  Empire. 

He  was  willing  to  aid  the  opposite  party  In  maintaining 
t  sufllclont  degree  of  strength  to  form  a  coNjiferfvwV  to 
that  of  the  confederates.      /'reaewr,  t'erd.  and  I  as.  ,  I,  :t 

Activity,  and  not  despondency,  la  the  true  n»u  nrcr/iouc 
to  misfortune.    Lvtrril,  Among  my  books.  2d  ser.,  p.  31L 

3.  The  state  of  being  in  equilibrium  with  another 
weight  or  force. 

tlie  pendulous  round  earth,  w  ith  balanced  air 
luroumVryxiiw.  Millnu.  >.  L,,  ir.  XOOL 

4.  In  the  manege,  a  position  of  the  rider  in  which 
his  body  is  duly  balanced  in  his  seat,  not  in- 
clined more  to  one  side  than  the  other;  equi- 
librium.- Counterpoise  bride*.  ScL"  *™*«»». 

counterpoise  (koun-tcr-poiz'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  countcrpoi*eit,  ppr.  counterpoising.  [Early 
mod.  E.  usually  cousfcrjwtsr,  MM trrpese,  <  ML. 
countcrpeixrn,  'connterptsrn,  <  OF.  contrrjiesrr  = 
Pr.  Pg.  contra)ie:ar  =  Kp.  contrajiesar  =  It. 
contrappe»arc,  <  ML.  'contrapensttrc,  counter- 
poise; from  the  noon.]  1.  To  act  in  opposi- 
tion to,  or  counteract,  as  a  eouuterjKiUe ;  coun- 
terbalance; be  equiponderant  to;  equal  in 
weight. 

The  force  and  the  distance  of  weights  cesi nl *r foiling  one 
another  ought  to  be  reciprocal. 

»r  K.  lhgto/,  Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 
The  heaviness  of  bodies  must  lie  <r/n nX*nmij*,i  by  a 
plammet  fastened  about  the  pulley  to  tbc  asls. 

Bp.  Wilkim. 

Hence — 2.  To  act  against  in  any  manner  with 
equal  power  or  effect;  balance;  restore  the 
balance  to. 


The  Turk  Is  now  euuntrrjioitrd  by  the  Persian. 

llaleitjh.  Hbl  W, 


•U, 


Bo  many  freeholders  of  English  will  lie  aldv  to  beard  and 
to  tvunttrpvue  the  rest.  Spettstr,  stale  of  Ireland. 

I  hold  it  not  meet,  that  a  few  contectores  should  conn, 
at  of  all  sues. 

PureJuu,  Pilgrimage,  p.  41. 

This 


enNu/ei^^utuir  rnir  bearU  In  all 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mcl.,  p.  Ms. 


part  or  paris;  (1)  tiroa^mruf  owe.  in  which  to  each  note  of 
the  cantus  two 


rhythmic  Interval ;  (»)  I***!  or  Syurwf.  lu  which  tins 
added  part  or  |»rta  are,  variously  constructed.   Tbc  n»- 

I  nil,  ami  liiirw  Iiitcrrals  iicnnltted  In  <  sch  >jk'.  ie«  sre 

minutely  Used  by  rule.  Counterpoint  is  ttm-yari  wlteli 
two  voices  or  parts  are  used.  Ihrn-pnrt  when  three  are 

ll.i  ■  I,  .  tr      I  r  l.i  -. . :  >i>      ||.  li  I  lie  lejiii'ii  pa:  I  i  .1.1 1  'duly  1 1'  -> 

above  or  below  Die  cantus  ;  tfVnj/ss  when  tbe  added  part 
is  so  constructed  as  to  tie  usable  both  above  and  below  the 
cautusbv  a  uniform  transposition  of  an  octave,  a  tenth,  or 
ansae  other  Interval;  end  triple  when  three  melodies  are 
so  fitted  aa  to  be  mutually  usable  above  and  below 
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another  by  trstin] 
point,  the 

(See  these 
melodic  in 
\ i  I.-.'-  are 
tkin,  Invon 
tire  of  con 
Be  lgic  acbi 
tventh  century,  »i 
and  accompllshm 
for  all  polyphonic 
tbe  strictness  of 
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Let  l«  thyn  argnyngv. 
For  love  ne  wol  not  countrepltUd  Iss 
In  rygbt  ne  wrong. 

Chaueer,  Ootid  Women.  I.  478. 

counterpledet,  counterpletet,  fc  Obsolete 
forms  of  counterplead. 

counterplot  (koun-ter-plof),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp 
counterplotted,  ppr.  counterplotting.  [< 
+  /j/ofS.]   To  oppose  or  frustrate  by 
plot  or  stratagem. 


Ition.  Among  the  forms  of  counter- 
id  ton  fugue  are  the  most  Important. 

Next  to  a  pure  and  natural  use  of 
arious  kinds  of  Imitation  between  tile 
•ought,  such  as  augmentation,  dlinlnn- 
rston,ctc.  (Heetheaaworda.)  iheprac- 
.  was  specially  prominent  In  the  Callo- 
sldaua  from  lite  thirteenth  to  the  ill- 
I  It  lias  been  a  part  of  musical  training 
it  ever  since.  It  Is  a  woeasary  basis 
uni position,  although  in  modern  music 
i  early  rules  lias  been  much  relaxed, 
(d)  A  voice-part  of  independent  character  pnly- 
phonically  combined  with  one  or  more  other 
parts —  strict  counterpoint,  counterpoint  in  wluch  the 
use  of  unprepared  discords  Is  forbidden. 

counterpoints  (koun-ter-poin'ta),  a.    [=  F. 
rosfrr/ioisfV.]    In  her.,  meeting  at  the  points : 
said  of  two  chevrons,  one  in  the 
usual  position  and  the  other  in- 
verted. 

counterpoise  (koun'ter-poiz),  n. 
[<  ME,  o»atnfer/ie»r,  <  OF.  contrc- 
pois,  F.  contre-ymids  —  Pr.  cos- 
rra/>rs  =  Sp.  contra;>cso  =  Pg. 
contrapc^o  —  It.  mntrapjtcso,  < 
ML.  •wn/ra/wjtgsim  (eonlrape- 
*ium  after  Rom. ;  also  in  diff.  form  contrapon- 
dus),  <  L.  contra  (>  F.  otmrre,  etc.),  against,  + 
pensum  (>  OF.  pois,  F.  poids),  a  weight,  a  por- 
tion, a  pound:  see  oostsfer-  and  jmhsc,  Cf.  the 
verb.]  1.  A  weight  equal  to  and  balancing  or 
counteracting  another  weight ;  specifically,  a 

"  t  with  another 


ArgenL  two 
therre«*  . ■  m'.ci- 


bodv  or  mass  of  the  same  wcighl 
opposed  to  it,  as  in  the  opposite 


anee. 


t  put  a  metalline 
t  of  Ui*  Air, 


(koun'ter-poi-zn),  n.  [=  F. 
con trr -poison  ;  as  counter-  +  poison.]  A  poisnu 
that  destroys  the  effect  of  another;  a  poison 
used  as  an  antidote  to  another;  anything  ad- 
ministered to  counteract  a  poison ;  aii  antidote. 

At  length  we  learned  an  antidote  and  rnt<»ferr«m»oi» 
aiuist  the  filthy  venomous  water. 

II  Knur  (Artier' s  Eng.  Garner.  I.  I  on 

coimterponderate  (koun-ter-pon'de-rat),  c.  t.  - 

pret.  ana  pp.  eoun  terpondcrated,  ppr  ."conn  terpon- 
derating.  To  counterbalance ;  weigh  against, 
counter-potent  (koun-ter-po'tent),  a.  In  her., 
charged  with  a  pattern  composed  of  tau-shaped 
figures  supposed  to  rejiresent  tbe  tops  of  tail- 
staffs.  The  ft/urea  are  called  In  English  prAtntt.  The 
hearing  counter-potent  Is  generally  classed  among  the 
heraldic  furs,   nee /nr. 

counter-practice  (koun't*r-prak-tis),  a.  Prac- 
tice in  opposition  to  another. 

counter-pressure  (koun'ttr-presh-ur).  n.  Op- 
posing pressure  ;  a  force  or  pressure  that  acts 
in  antagonism  to  another  and  is  equal  to  it, 

counter-project  ( kuun'ter-proj-ekt), n.  A  pro- 
ject, scheme,  or  proposal  of  one  party  advanced 
in  opposition  to  that  of  another,  as  In  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty. 

wndman  then  brought  forward  a  rmtnlirproirct  pre- 
pared by  himself.  Slaeaulau,  Hist.  Eng..  Is. 

counter-proof  (koun'ter-prOf),  n.  A  reversed 
impression  taken  from  a  freshly  printed  proof 
of  an  engraved  plate,  by  laying  a  sheet  of  damp- 
ened paper  upon  it  and  passing  it  through  the 
press. 

counterprove  (koun-t*r-pr&>'),  c.  f. ;  pret.  ami 
pp.  counter prored,  ppr.  counterproeing.  To  take 
a  counter-proof  of.    See  counter-proof. 

counter-punch  (koun'tcr-puneh),  ».  1.  A  tool 
held  beneath  a  sheet  of  metal  torcsist  the  blows 
of  a  hammer  and  form  a  raised  boas  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sheet. — 2.  In  tyj>c-founding,  the 
steel  die  or  punch  which  makes  tho  counter  or 
nnprinted  part  of  the  letter  sulwequcntly  en- 
graved on  the  punch.  The  first  process  in  type- 
making  is  making  the  counter-punch. 

counter-quartered  (koun-ter-kwar'terd),  a.  In 
her.,  same  as  roun  tcr-rtuartcrlu.- cross  counter- 
quartered.  See  m»i. 

counter-quarterly  (konn-ter-qwar'ter-ll),  a. 
In  her.:  (a)  Having  the  quarters  also  quar- 
tered, (b)  More  rarely,  having  the  quarters 
divided  in  any  way,  as  per  pale  and  the 
Also  contrt-cartiW,  counter-ijuartertd. 
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ecmnter-raguled  <koun't*r-™«-u]d').  o.  In 
htr..  ragnlcd  on  the  opposite  side  also. 

counter-rampant  (koun-ter-ratn'pant),  a.  [= 
P.  eoMtre-rampaHt.]  In  Act.,  rampant  tn  oppo- 
site directions:  said  of  animals  used  as  bear- 
ings. It  la  mora  usual  lo  describe  two  animals  counter 
rampant  u  minpaal  < 
when  represented  face 
uh.'ci  back  Pj  back, 

counter-reflected  (komi'ter-rfflek't*d),  a.  In 
*»t.,  turned  in  contrary  directions  each  from 
tho  other. 

Counter- remonstrant    (koun '  ter  -  re  -  mon  '- 

strunt),  «.  Same  as  AntiremoitstraHt. 
counter-revolution  (koun'ter-rev-o-Iu'shon), 
M.  [=  F.  eontre-riralution  =  Sp.  o»»(ro-rrro(«i- 
cioit  =  It.  eontra-ricoiu^ione;  as  counter-  +  rero- 
lution.]  A  revolution  opposed  to  a  preceding 
one,  and  seeking  to  restore  a  former  state  of 
things. 

counter-revolutionary  (koun '  ter- rev •  .)  -ln'- 
shon-a-ri),'  n.  Pertaining  to  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. ' 

counter-revolutionist  (koun '  ter  -  rev  -  <>  -  la 

shon-ist),  it.  One  engaged  in  or  advocating  a 
euuuter-revolutiou. 

counterroll  (koun'M-r-rolj,  n.  [<  counter-  + 
mil,  repr.  OK.  contrcrole :  see  control.]  In  old 
Kmj.  Imc,  a  counterpart  or  copy  of  the  rolls 
relating  to  appeals,  inquests,  etc.,  kept  bv  au 
officer  an  a  cheek  upon  another  officer  s  roll. 

counterrolmentt  (koun't*r-r6l-tneut). «.  [Alio 
contrarolmcnt ;  <countcrroU  +  -went.]  A  coun- 
ter-account. 

counter-round  (koun'ter-round),  n.  [=  F.  cou- 
trr-ronde  =  Sp.  contrarronda,  Pg.  contrarondit ; 
as  counter-  +  round8,  i».]  Mtlit.,  a  body  of  offi- 
cers going  the  rounds  to  inspect  sentinels. 

COUnter-salient  (koun-t^r-sa'li-ent),  a.  In  her., 
salient  in  opposite  directions. 

COUntersayt,  t,  t.  [ME.  muntrtnegyen  ;  <  eoss- 
tcr-  +  *au~  (after  L.  eoNlrodice»-« :  see  contra- 
dict).]   To  contradict. 

Ac  Mi  tmiulrritwt  the  nat,  Clereglc.  im>  thy  coiinyngr. 
Scripture ; 

That  ho  ao  doth  by  Jour*  doctrine  doth  wel,  (ill  leyilc. 

/Vrv  /W«.um,r).  ill.  ».',. 

vonnterscalef  koun'ter-skal),  n.  A  counterbal- 
ance; comparison.  [Rare.] 

Tocwnpare  their  1'nlvsrslly  to  yours,  were  to  cast  New- 
lun  In  fvuutrrtniU  with  I'hrlst-Ohurch  <Yiit«f«, 

//.. -i!vi I,  Letter.,  I.  I.  s. 

counter -scalloped  (kouu-ter-Bkol'gpt),  «.  In 
'n  r.,  same  as  cMStlloped. 

'  (koun 'ter 


counterscarf  (koun' ter- akarf),  s. 
t-uuso  rsrnr/j. 

counterscarp  (koun'ter-skarp),  a.  [=  F.  «"»- 
trt:«carj>c  =  Pg.  It.  cimtratcarim ;  as  counter-  + 
motrp.]  In  /<"-(.,  the  exterior  talus  or  slo|se  of 
the  ditch,  or  the  talus  that  supports  tlie  earth  of 
the  covered  way.  it  ..turn  aiguille*  tlie  whole  emend 

way,  with  IU  parapet  and  glacis,  a.  when  It  I.  >al.l  Hut 


Wee  placed  a  (Treat  watch  in  that  way,  which  waa  cin- 
ered  with  a  coNW/erseAur/e.      Itaktuyt  a  rttjoors,  II.  1?!!. 

Counterscarp  Kallery,  a  framework  covered  with  a 
sheeting,  within  the  counterscarp  at  the  salients,  the  eii- 
tr.uwv  being  by  a  narrow  ib.tr.  —  Counterscarp  wall, 

the  revetment  of  the  cttunterauarp,  generally  made  of 
stoue  or  brick,  but  sometimes  of  tliulier. 

counter-scuffle  ikoun'te>r-skuf-l),  n.  A  scuffle 
ou  equal  terms ;  a  balauced  contest. 

A  terrible  cutt/e,  between  them  ami  their  hut* 

Mevyt,  Sermons,  p.  37. 

COUnter-sea  (koun't»>r-*e),  n.  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  sea  after  a  gale,  when,  the  wind 
having  changed,  the  sea  still  runs  in  its  old  di- 
re 'tion. 

counterseal  (koun-t*r-sel'J,  r.  t.  [=  F.  eontn- 
Krellcr  —  Sp.  Pg.  eon traxtlln r ;  as  counter-  + 
sr#r-,  c]  To  seal  mutually  or  in  addition; 
seal  with  another  or  others. ' 

You  Mull  t.ear 
A  better  wltnca.  hack  than  word.,  which  w», 
<ln  like  comlitloiu,  will  have  . ■■•unit  r  .mi  d. 

>'A«*.,  Cor.,  ¥.  1 

COUnter-seal  (koun't^r-sel).  n.  [=  F.  ms/rr- 
stvl  =  It.  ctrntramgilto,  <  ML.  rontramgillum,  < 
la,  rontrn,  apuinst,*+  xiaillnm.  seal :  see  ojuntrr- 
1  »'«r-'.  n.  I  The  reverse  side  of  a  seal.  In  the 
•lie  aues  and  later  the  waJt  ical»  appended  to  d.jcll. 
■e  — 4*1  •••ikea  »bo-lnK  b.j<li  »ije«.  and  each  aide 
.  i-wsi,  the  ubvetwe  lu»lri|t  the  efflity,  and  the 
revere-  or  cunler-atal,  usually  a  coat  of  anas  aiwl  inott-i. 

BM  the  ettruct. 

The  (ir*-at  s*  aU  haie  each  of  them  two  distinct  dt.'siizu*. 
In  one  the  Sovereign  l»  rcpre^ent«l  on  Ivoi-M-bai-k,  alsl  lit 
tht  i>lher  na  I  Ufallliaall  The  mounted  thrurra  apiH'ar  al- 
w.tyi  lo  luve  ts'en  rettardwl  na  tlie  obverse,  or  Seal,  and 
the  enthroned  aa  the  reverse,  or  frontier  *-nf. 

C,  BmuVU,  Herahtn  ,  p.  3IH. 
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counteraecore  (koun '  ter-srj-kur').  f.  ;  pret. 
and  pp.  countfTMCurcd,  ppr.  rjouaferseoairtai/.  To 
give  additional  security  to  or  for. 

Wlial  have  the  regicide*  promised  you  in  return,  .  .  . 
whilst  you  are  giving  Hut  pledge  front  the  throne,  and 
engaging  parliament  to  couu/erareMrr  It? 

Hurlu,  A  Reglcido  Peace 

counter-security (koun'ter-s«Vku'ri-tl),  a.  Se- 
curity given  to  one  who  has  enteretl  into  bonds 
or  become  Burety  for  another. 

coun  er-sense  (koun'ter-sens),  ».  [=  F.  contrc- 
&en»;  us  counter-  +  *ci»*c.}  An  opposite  or  con- 
trary meaning.  [Rare.] 

There  are  aotitc  Worth)  how  In  French  whtcli  are  turned 
to  a  OuafemnM.  f/oieeff,  Letters,  iv.  la. 

counter-shaft  (koun't^r-sbttft),  n.  A  shaft 
ilrireu  by  a  band  or  gearing  running  from  an- 
other opposite  and  parallel  shaft.  Reversing 
counter-shaft,  a  shaft  capable  of  rotulion  in  either  di~ 
recllon.  In  order  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  machine  which  It  drives. 

countersign  (koun-tt>r-sin"i,  r.  t.  [<  OF.  coii- 
treaiffntT^r.  eontre-niyncr  =  !Sp.  contru»tHttr  = 
Pg.  conlriuirnhar  =  It.  contm^mnnnrc ;  as  rv>«»- 
tcr-  +  sign.]  I.  Tn  sign  opposite  to  another 
signature;  Bign  additionally;  superadd  one's 
signature  to  by  way  of  authentication,  attesta- 
tion, or  confirmation:  as.  charters  signed  by 
a  king  are  countcmii/neil  l>v  a  secretary. —  2. 
Figuratively,  to  attest  in  any  way ; 
[Hare.] 


Below  tlie  Impel 
rtc  .,1  tine  of  the  i 


T.-*r. 


[Patcreultts:  remarked,  what  lie  founded  upon 
a  review  of  two  tulfcom  and  two  literatures  we  nuy  now 
cvutvi^rnVn  tt>  an  evperleuee  of  eight  t.r  nine, 

/.»,-  *,M>Mrey,  Style,  111. 

As  to  dictioiiariet.  the  I  Sun  »  riles  of  them  an  If  he  sup 
[stard  tlidr  contents  were  o.omvrat'idro'  Isryofiil  the  stars 
y.  Hall.  Uol  l^ig.,  p.  lit 

countersign  (koun't<>r-sIn).  ».    [<  OF.  roKfrr. 

tiign,  ciyntrenignc        F.  contrv~*ciHg  =  8p.  con- 

truscHa  =  Pg.  controttenho        It.  c"ntra&*cgno; 

from  the  verb.]    1.  A  private  signal,  in  the 
of  a  word,  phrase,  or  number,  given  to 
on  guard,  with  orders  to  let  no  one 
pass  unless  he  first  gives  that  sign:  a  military 
watchword.  , 
not  Kame,  Is  the  r»uti"r»^ru  here: 
by  the  coniiiirror  crowned  lit  the  strife 
trade  that  limps  from  the  buttle  of  life  ! 

».  W.  Ilulmrt,  My  Annual  (lstHi). 

2.  The  signature  of  a  weretary  or  other  subor- 
dinate officer  to  a  writing  signed  bv  the  princi- 
pal or  superior,  to  attest  its  authenticity ;  a 
counter-signature.  =gyn.  i_  Sea  i«nu>,  3. 

counter-signal  (koun' ter- sig- nal),  m.  [—  F. 
mntrr-eignal ;  as  counter-  +  giguiit.)  A  signal 
used  as  an  answer  to  another. 

counter-signature  (koun't.'.r-sig...*.t.ir,,  ». 

The  name  of  a  secretary  or  other  subordinate 
officer  countersigned  to  a  writing. 

Ul  inline  l«  ivilimiunly  n 
-wMnet  ministers. 

countersink  (koun'tAr-singk),  >  .  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  reus  trrxunl;  ppr.  r»«fli!«  riri«B-iH_t7.  1 .  To  form 
by  drilling  or  turning,  as  a  cavity  in  timber  or 
other  materials,  for  the  reception  of  the  head 
of  a  bolt  or  screw,  a  plate  of  iron,  etc.,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  nearly  or  quite  flush  with  the 
surface :  us,  to  counttrmnk  a  hole  for  a  screw, — 
2.  To  cause  to  sink  in  any  other  body  bo  as 
to  bo  nearly  or  quite  flush  with  its  surface: 
as,  to  <r«ii»<crs.iil;  a  screw  «>r  bolt  by  making  s 

-., ,.'  -, .  .■  i  ,.  .  : 

countersink  (koun't^r-aiugk),  m.  1.  Adrill  or 
brace-bit  for  countersiuking,  variously  made, 
acconling  as 
it  is  to  be  used 
on  wood,  iron, 
brass, etc.  so* 
eWeally  -{«)  A 
Itoring.lst  hav- 
ing s  conical  or 
Hplierii  al  cutter, 
usod  tti  make  a 

depression  to  re- 
ceive tile  head  of  a  screw.  (Vi  A  blacksltillht,  punch  or  a 
liKlal-workiug  t.sd  for  chatnferiug  a  hole  punctted  or 
drllletl  In  nii  t.tl  <c)  \  culling  t<«»l  lltte.1  lo  a  drill-stock 
bir  chamfering  the  edge  of  the  hole  formed  by  the  drill. 
2.  All  enlargement  of  a  hole  to  rpceive  the  head 
of  a  screw  or  bolt.  A',  //.  Knight. —  3.  The  re- 
cess in  the  clmmlier  of  a  gun  into  which  the  rim 
of  the  cartridge  tits. 

counter-slope  (ktiuu'ter-slopl.  n.  1.  An  over- 
hanging slope :  as.  a  wall  with  a  countrr-nlojie. 
Mnhitn.—2.  Lu  fort.,  the  inclination  of  the  sole 
of  an  embrasure  upward  and  outward  from  the 
sill:  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  dou-nicard 
*.<>/*»  toward  the  front  usually  given  to  tho  soles 
in  embrasure  batteries. 


for  gun*  Bring  with  treat  angles  of  eleva- 
recetve  a  nmnltrtUn*.  giving  the  sole  nearly  the 
same  Inclination  from  the  sill  upwards  as  the  least  ancle 
of  elevation  under  which  It  may  he  required  to  aim  the 
piece.  Tidbalt.  Artillery  Manual,  p.  sua. 

counter-stand  (koun'tl-r-otand),  n.  Something 
which  serves  as  a  ground  for  opposition  or  re- 
sistance ;  opposition ;  resistance. 

Your  kuowletlge  has  no  coiinrerWtsnd  against  her. 

/.eKu/euW,  tr.  of  IMute'a  Inferno,  vli.  as. 

counter-statement  <;koun'tcr-stat-nient),  n. 
A  statement  made  in  opposition  to  another;  a 
denial ;  a  refutation. 

counter-statute  (koun'Wr-htat-^t),  a.  A  con- 
trary statute  or  ordinance;  a  law  antagonistic 
to  another. 

ills  own  antinomy  or  cuiUerWufufe.     MiUan,  Divorce. 

counter-Step  (keun'ter-step),  ».  An  opposite 
step  or  procedure. 

counterstock  (kouti'tf-r-stok),  n.  Same  as 

ttrfittt,  1. 

counter-stroke  (kouu'ter-strok),  n.  A  stroke 
or  blow  given  in  return  for  one  received ;  a  re- 
turn stroke  or  blow. 

He  met  him  wilh  a  roumvrifrua-r  ao  swift, 
Tllnl  unite  -mi  I  "  "  hit  urine  as  he  it  up  did  lilt. 

Spnuer,  F.  Q.,  V.  »L  7. 

counter-subject  (koun'ter-Nub-jekt),  a.  In 
m«*i'r,  specifically,  in  a  fugue,  a  theme  intro- 
duced as  an  appendage  to  tbe  subjoct,  and  in 
counterpoint  to  the  answer,  or  vice  versa.  \ 
counter  subject  UdlatlnguUfaetl  from  a»ccon.l  mkyct  by  Ita 
deiwntlent  isstlllon  when  fltst  useil,  allhougli  it  may  be 
sulweiiueutly  llsetl  as  ail  rplsc-dal  subject. 

counter-surety  (koun'ter-ahor-ti).  n.  [<  F. 
coHtre-xircU ' ;  as  counter-  +  surefy.)  A  coun- 
ter-bond, or  a  surety  to  secure  one  who  baa 
given  security. 

counter-BWallowtail  (koun'U>r-«woi-o-tal),  ». 
In  fort.,  an  outwork  in  the  form  of  a  single  te- 
naille,  wider  at  the  gorge  than  at  the  head. 

counter-sway  (koun  'ter-swa),  «.  Contrary 
sway ;  opposing  influence. 


ii  . 


ild  , 


Hy  a  eotiJUVrstmp  of  restraint  curbltt 
bituuee  almost  in' the  other  extrein«;  as  when  we  bt.tw 
things  tbe  contrary  way,  to  make  them  come  to  their  nat- 
ural slralgliUicws.  Milan,  llivorce. 

coonter-tally  (koun'ter-tal-i),  n.   [<  MF..  < 
tertatc,  countretaille,  <  OF.  contrttotlle^  i 
t'tille,  F.  contre-taille ;  as  rouafrr-  +  faMjf.]  A 
tallv  serving  as  a  check  to  another. 

Mkoun'ter-tisl),  n.    Opposite  or 

There  is  a  kln.l  of  eoiiater  foste,  founded  on  sunwise  and 
it  sun  of  riralahlp  with  the 
.VAett«fttise. 

.  (koun'tAr-ten-deti-si),  n. 
An  opposite  or  opposing  tendency. 

Tlw-  Hegelian  system  rts-ngnlaea  every  Itatiiral  leiidency 
•if  thotiglit  as  logical,  although  II  lie  certain  to  he  aliol- 
Isluxl  by  nmnler  trmtrnciri.  /'••/•.  .Vet.  Alo.,  XII.  Ii. 

counter-tenor  (konn't*r-ten-or),  n.  (<  ME. 
cowufcr-fcMNC,  <  OF.  contrctCHCur,  <  It.  ctwtra- 
tenorc;  as  counter-  +  tenor.]  In  ssiuric,  a  high 
tenor  or  an  alto  voice  ;  tho  part  sung  by  such 
ft  VOlce.   It  is  toe  Ugliest  adult  male  voice,  having  It. 


easy  compass  fnun  tenor  ti  lo  treble  •',  mid  music  lor  It  la 
written  on  the  alto  is?  C  clef  on  Ihe  middle  line  of  the  .talt. 
the  lowest  voices  ..f  females  and  l-.js  lu>e  alstut  the  same 
register,  anil  arc  tnmetiinea  Inaeourately  called  isiuntel 


lenoT.   The  correct  I 


i  is  u/fn  or 


counter-term  (kouii'ter-terni).  n.  A  term  op- 
l-i.scl  or  contrary  to  another  term;  au  anti- 


«,  «.  CnnntenSnks  nf  whl.h  Use  tides  as 
rh.onf<re>l  tn  ie.  *ltf  .tit  -«<|iiM*y  «Kw<l-v.te" 
S,  C.'unleeietS  tor  (1«t-Se^<l  Mtew^ir  bcjl  kuad 
i  CoiHtlrttuU  useil  la  wat^li-itotkiag.  d.  Cmin 
lettttk-titL 


thetieul  tenn. 

He  III.  no  total ! 
Are  bonier  races,  holding  each  Us  own 
By  endlews  war.  JVunjiaw.  Ancient  Sage. 

counter-tierce  (koun'ter-ters),  n.  In  fencing, 
a  counter-parry  in  tierce, 
counter-timber  (koun' t^r-tim-ber),  a.  See 
counter3.  ».,  4. 
counter-time  <koun't>r-tim),  m.  [<  counter-  + 
time,  after  F.  rwii/rr-fenv/is  :  see  cY>nfrrfcm;i».] 
1 .  In  tin-  nutnfge,  the  resistance  orhiudranee  of 
ahttrse  that  interrupts hiseadenee and  the  mea- 
sure of  his  manege,  occasioned  by  lack  of  skill 
in  the  rider  or  the  bail  temper  of  the  horse. 
—  2.  Itesistance  ;  opposition. 

I,et  cheerfulllcsi.il  happy  !■  .rtlllle  wall, 
Ami  give  not  thus  the  ronntrrfluu-  to  fate 

Itrydru,  Aurengzct* 

(kotiti'ter-trak-shon),  n.  Op- 
posite traction. 

Hie  treatment  (of  dialocntloi«l  washy  traction  and  e»utt 
frrf mrtiiMi,  circumduction,  and  other  deiterous  nianlpa 
IsliiMI.  Kmcuc.  BrtV.,  AXII.  «:s 

(koun't*r-trench),  n.  tmfttfU, 
i  of  a 
byt 


a  trench  made  bv  the  defenders  of  a  place  to 
ineffectual  one  made  by  the  besiegers. 
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oounter-trippant 

counter-trippant  (koun-ter-trip  'ant),  a.  In 
her.,  trippant  in  opposite  directions:  said  of 
animals  used  as  a  bearing. 

counter-tripping  (koun-tcdr-trip'ing),  a.  In 
her.,  sumo  us  counter-trippant. 

counterturn  (komi'scr-tern),  n.  The  culmina- 
tion of  the  plot  of  a  play.   See  the  extract. 

The  catastasl*  called  by  the  Kum«m  statu*,  the  bright 
and  lull  growth  of  the  play,  we  may  call  properly  the 
rmmlrrtuni,  which  destroys  thai  expectation,  embroils 
the  action  in  new  dUDculUM.  and  leavra  you  far  distant 
from  that  bop*  in  which  it  found  you. 

t>ryd*n,  Kaaay  on  Dram.  1'isrsy. 

counter-type  (koun'ter-Up),  n.  A  correspond- 
ing type. 

t  all  the  vernacular  poetry  ol  the  middle  ago  haa 
unlrr  t,,i*.   Mtitnnn,  Lalbi  Christianity,  xiv.  I. 

.  (koun-tftr-val'),  v.  f.  [<  ME.  couh- 
,  cantrecailen,  <  OF.  mntrrvalcir,  contrr- 
.  contravalcr,  <  L.  contra,  against.  + 
ralerc,  be  strong,  avail :  see  cwimfrr-,  vail,  ami!.] 
1 .  To  act  against  or  antagonize  with  equal  force 
or  power;  Ml  or  avail  with  equivalent  effect 
against;  counteract. 

Amen,  amen !  hut  come  what  sorrow  can. 
It  cannot  muuterinU  the  exchange  of  Joy 
That  one  uluiit  minute  give*  me  In  her  night, 

SAak.,  K.  and  J.,  it  «. 
Its  velocity  is  certainly  over  two  hundred  uiltea  a  sec- 
ond, and  I*  prolaxbly  much  more  ;  and  thu  speed  la  auch 
an  to  eniinfernad  the  attractive  force  of  all  the  stars  in  the 
universe,  since  it  U  greater  than  auch  attractive 
Tlu  Crnlvrr.  XX  VII.  916. 

b— 2.  To  be  or  furnish  an  equivalent  of 
or  a  compensation  for ;  make  good ;  offset. 

Mine  opinion  l».  that  all  tkf  good*  In  the  world  are  not 
able  to  MnouVreaif  man  a  life. 

Sir  T.  if  ore,  l'topla<tr.  by  Hobtnsoni  1. 

i  and  discipline 
I  eouii/rrr/iits. 
.  0).  faithful  mrnda,  v.  •!. 
[<  rvmnffrraifj  r.] 

lual  effl- 


i.  or  t.  To 
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If  W right*  had  ten  fellowships  of  St,  Johns,  it  wmild 
not  cvuHtertvrigk  with  the  luaa  of  thla  occasion. 

dsrAaau,  To  ltavru. 

counterweight  (koun'Ur-wat),  «.  A  weight  in 
the  opposite  scale;  a  counterpoise, 
countorwheel  (kouu-ter-hwel'),  r. 
wheel,  or  effect  by  wheeling,  in 
rection. 

The  falcon  chance*  at  find  view 
With  Iwr  brigade  id  talona,  through 
Whose  shoot*  the  wary  heron  heat 
With  a  well  eounUrwhertd  retreat 

iorWnrs,  Lucasta. 

counter-wlndt  (koun'ter-wind),  h.  A  contrarv 
wind. 

Like  as  a  ship  ...  . 
Is  met  of  many  a  counter  made  and  tyde. 

Spenser,  t.      VI.  xlL  1. 

counterwork  ftoun-ter-werk'),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and 
pp. cvuntericorkcri,  countcricrought,  ppr. 
tcorking.  To  work  in  opposition  to 
hinder  by  contrary  operations. 

Each  Individual  seeks  a  scleral  K..«l  . 
But  Heaven  •  great  view  la  one.  and  that  the 
Thai  rouisfcrworxs  euch  folly  and  caprice. 

I*"pe,  Kaauy  op  Man,  li.  'JOT, 


'  country-bred 

Reuse),  with  suffix  ~atn»  (P.,  wit>l>,  <  L.  oosfra, 
over  against :  see  contra,  and  ef.  noun  ttr-,  coun- 
ter-, otc.  Compare  the  equiv.  U.  grgend,  MHO. 
gegende,  grgcuotr,  alBogcgcnc,  gtge%,  gtgin,  coun- 
try, <  gcgrn,  against:  see  gain-,  again.']  I.  n.; 
pi.  countries  (-friz).  1.  A  region;  a  district 
of  indefinite  extent  present  to  the  view  or 
thought,  being  or  considered  us  the  locality  of 
residence,  travel,  exploration,  or  other  action, 
or  of  description:  its,  a  new  country;  a  wild 
country;  a  rugged  country  ;  au  unexplored  coun- 
try ;  the  countries  of  central  Asia. 

The  shiftmen  deemed  tliat  thev  drew  near  to  aome  cow*, 
fry.  Acta  xaviL  15. 

They  desire  a  better  roanfrw.  that  Is.  an  heavenly. 

Ileh.  xi.  111. 

Something  after  death. 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  wboae  bourn 
No  traveller  returna  Shot.,  Hamlet,  iiL  1. 

2.  The  territory  of  a  nation ;  an  independent 
state,  or  a  region  once  independent,  and  still 


While  we  bold  that  like  causes  will  produce  like  effects. 

<  Set  of  i 


vausiw  Is  often 
by  another  set,  in  which  .-a.'  the  rwull* 
wlU  be  different.      E.  J.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lecta.,  p.  211. 

counterwork  (koun'ter-werk  I,  n.  1 
work  or  effort;  countervailing  action;  aetive 
opposition.—  2.  Something  made  or  done  in 
opposition  to  or  refutation  of  something  else. 

Straus*  applied  »  more  formidable  solvent  to  ibe  frame 
iriatlanlty  In 


ilistinct  in  name,  tsqi 

England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  Great  Britain, 
the  several  states  of  the  Austrian  and  Qennan 
empires,  etc.  Many  countries  once  distinct  have  been 
Hhaorhvl  in  larger  territories,  and  have  entirely  lost  their 
•e|NLrate  character, 

And  all  tin'  rouofiv  of  Troya  la  the  Turkes  ownc  cnun- 
"   "        f,v  by  Inherytaiiee,  mid  that  ravnlrt  is  pnjperly  . 
Opposing    nowe  Turkey,  and  n.w  other. 

m  1L  <W*l.  ITIsDnnuee.  p.  tt 
Theyrmuire to  Iwetariilni  dcoiicemlnjtUie descriptions 
of  iboK  ev..»rr.«  of  which  l\wy  would  I,.  Informed. 

Hp.  SpM, 

3.  The  rural  parts  of  a  region,  as  opposed  to 
cities  or  towns. 


What  he  wanta  in  yean  ■ 
Ilia  industry  and  apiril  rt 
B»n«  And  Ft.  C> 


11. 


ii'ter-vAD.s.  _ 
power  or  weight 
to  obviate  or  counteract  any  effect ;  eqi 
cacy  or  value ;  compensation ;  requitaL 

Surely  the  present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  Is  a  poor 
rminlermif  for  the  bitterness  -if  the  review,  which  uesiiu 
•  bin  tha  action  ends,  and  hut*  for  ever, 

South,  Sermons. 

c^unterTOilirti,  (koun-ter-va'ling).  p.  a.  [Ppr. 
of  rounterrail,  r.J  Equalizing;  compensatory; 
requiting. 

Ml  is  111*  one  supreme  evil  of  the  existence  of  Uie 
lower  anlmalx  ;  an  evil  which  (»o  far  aa  we  can  sac)  lia* 
no  ctMio/^rnxi/iiw  good. 

P.  CtMr,  Peak  lu  Darieii,  p.  117. 

Countorvalllng  dutlaa,  in  Great  Britain,  duties  Imposed 
on  articles  imported  from  tile  Uie  of  Man  ami  idher  ape. 
rifled  places  In  oiitlylhg  British  territory,  to  equalite  the 
charge*  ImpikHsl  on  tltrm  with  thisw  lmt.we.1  on  articles 


work  of  Christianity  In  the  mythical  II  ry  of  hu  U.I..  n 

JesiL  Anil  this,  n  few  years  Inter,  ealh^i  for  the  eofcwi/ee- 
ii»'f*  of  Neaoder.  ^imrfer/^  Ittr. 

countess1  (koun'tes),  <t.  f<  ME.  cnuntrtv,  ciiun- 
tct,  cmtntat,  conta*.  conteime,  cuntew,  etc.,  < 
OF.  cwifcssc,  CM)ifc*«r.  F.  comfciwr-  =  Pr.  con- 
I, .nut  =  Sp.  (VK<Um  =  Pg.  CONrfc*«<I  a>  It.  cosfoi- 
sri,  <  ML.  comitua/rtt.  rrjiwifrawi,  fem.  of  L.  romr* 
(roinit-),  count:  see  count?,]  1.  The  title,  in 
English,  of  the  wife  of  any  nobleman  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  bearing  a  title*  equivalent 
to  English  const :  commonly  extended  also  to  6-  The  inhabitants  of  a  country;  the  people; 
the  (laughters  of  such  noblemen  as  a  prefix  to    ^e  public. 

their  tiersorial  names.—  2.  In  the  British  peer-  All  the  «.««(»>  wept  with  a  loud  voice.  '.'Sam.  xv.  Si 
age,  tile  wife  or  widow  of  an  earl,  or  a  woniau  All  the  rmtntm,  in  a  genera]  voice, 

au  earldom  in  her  own  right.  The  n*"^  "I""  """        *«*  • 2       "••  «- 

i.rynire.   A  n.-uhlr  instance  is  thai  id  the    Speclflcallv  —  6.  In  iW.  the  public  at  large,  as 

yrf«/^eS^:,^  fTr^'nU^ntS;!  S  "  *™  *  ^ 

Earl  of  bcaconsllcld  after  b.  r  death.  'r»  •  hlK  I""*  coneludetl  to 


I  se.-  Uieni  liurrv  fnun  ounfrji  to  bjwu.  and  then  from 
■  Uiwn  back  atraln  into  Un-  country.  Spectator. 
God  made  tbe  cuaiN/rr/,  and  man  made  the  town. 

Onrptr,  Task,  L  T«U. 

4.  The  place  of  one's  nativity  or  citizenship; 
one's  native  soil ;  tbe  land  of  one's  nationality 
or  allegiance  by  birth  or  udoption. 
A  steady  i«atrlot  of  the  world  alone. 
And  frlaind  of  every  coimtru  save  his  own. 


fry ;  his  plea  cone 


the  country  (that  is, 


*d  f,V«r, 
Is  that  old 
1st  (Jrnl. 


lake  II 

utile  la 

It  la :  a 


,«.  Inner.,  same  as 


sumplmt  uVmwi  metals. 

Counter-Tatr  (koun'ter-var), 
owanfer-eaira;. 

counter-walry  ( koun-ter-var'i),d.  In  her., 
ed  with  a  pattern  differing  from 
cair  in  having  each  cup  or  unit 
of  the  diaper  doubled,  pointing 
down  as  well  as  up.  This  bear- 
ing is  consideresi  one  of  the 
furs.    See  fur.    Also  otMUiltr- 


1.  A  contrary 


countervallation  (koun'ter- 

va-la'shon),  n.    Same  aa  con- 

fratfiMafioii. 
coanterview  (koun'M-r-vu),  «. 

or  opposing  view  or  opinion. 

M.  Pelssr  has  ably  advocated  the  eo«i.i/'rre-ir  Ui  his 
preface  and  appendix.  Sir  W.  Hnmitton. 

2f.  Contrast. 

I  desired  that  tho  senate  of  Rome  might  appear  before 
me  in  our  large  chamber,  anil  a  modem  representative  in 
muntrmrw  in  another.     .V«r«/(,  Gulliver's  Travels,  IIL  7. 


i  up  the  train 
•  of  Norfolk. 
I**!  are  eowwfr*sAi. 
Skat..  Hen  VIII  .  I*.  I, 

COnnteSS-  (koun'tes),  «.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
moftug-slato  20  inches  long  and  10  inches  wide. 

counting-house  (kimn'ting-hous),  it.  A  build- 
ing or  office  appropriated  to  the  bookkeeping, 
correspondence,  business  transactions,  etc.,  of 
a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishment. 

cormtittf-room  (kouu'ting-rOm),  n.  A 
uppropnated  to  the  sami 
house. 

COUntleSS (kiiunt'leg),  «.  [<  emiafl.tt.,  +  -few.] 
Incapable  of  being  counted:  without  ascer- 
tained or  ascertainable  number;  innumerable. 

Man  s  inhumanity  to  rjiau 

Mokes  rouNfonu  thousands  nnsiril ' 

flumr.  Man  was  Made  to  Mourn. 

conn tOTt,  COtintOUrt,  «.  Obsolete  forms  of 
coMsfart,  counlcr''*. 

COUnt-OUt  (kount'out  ),  n.  In  the  British  liouse 
of  Commons,  the  act  of  the  S|>eakcr  when  he 
counts  the  number  of  members  present,  and, 
not  tlniling  forty,  intimates  that  there  is  ui.it  a 
quorum.    The  sitting! 

countret,  r.    An  obsolete  form  of 

COUntre-t.    See  rv>«<ifcr-, 

COUntrtfy  (kun'tri-fi),  r.  t. ;  prof,  and  pp.  coiin- 
/n«cvi,  ppr.  count rifyiug.    f<  country  +  -fy.] 


it  ended  requiring  the  gubtnission  of  the  is- 
sue to  a  jury). — 7t.  In  f<iir,  any  place  other  than 
a  court:  as,  a  deed  in  the  country,  as  opposed 
to  an  alienation  by  record — that  is,  in  court. 
Hapalje  ««/f  htverrncf.—  8.  In  mining,  the  rock 
adjacent  to  the  lode;  the  formation  in  which 
any  mineral  vein  or  deposit  is  inclosed.  Some- 
times called  country-roe*-. — 0.  jV«Nl,,tliat  part 
of  an  apartment  on  board  ship  used  in  common 
by  all  officers  of  the  aunie  mess:  as,  tbe  ward- 
country.  Black  country,  a  designation  of  those 
of  tbe  midland  district  of  England  which  ape  ill  a 
are  blackened  and  ilciivived  of  verdure  by  the  coal 
and  Iron  Industries.-- OoncUuslon  to  the  country  He* 
conclusion.  Old  country,  a  name  given  In  the  United 
State*  ami  Uie  colonies  to  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland  hy 
emigrants  from  those  countries,  and  also  used  of  other 
countries  in  relutlon  to  their  colonies.  -  Ward-room 
country,  steerage  country  {nuuf  ).  the  open  space  in 

the  middle  of  a  ward-room  or  steerage  of  a  mini  of  war  not 
occupied  by  berths  or  atat£-n<oma. 

II.  a.  li.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  one's  own 
country;  national;  native. 

caried 


The  lire  which  they  call  holy  and  eternal!  was 
fore  vpon  alluer  Aultara,  and  the  ITiestea  of  th,  l 
cute  next  slnglugr  after  llnireoiinirey  nuxnncr. 


poas  to  place  ll 


isitraat  with  that  Iflhr 
S,rifl. 

t  (koim-ter-vof),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
counterrotcd,  ppr.  cnuntervoting.  To  vote  in  op- 
position to;  outvote;  overrule,  [Bare.] 

The  law  in  our  mimls  lieiiig  niNnfrrcofed  by  tbe  law  in 
our  meuils-ra.  ./.  Scott,  Cbruitian  Life.  I.  Hi. 

COUnterwaitr.  r.  f.  [ME.  rnUHfcnraytcn ;  <  cymu- 
ter-  +  iraif.]    To  watch  against ;'be  on  one's 
guard  against,  f'anwecr. 
Counterweight  (koun-t6r-wa' ),  r.    I.  trans.  To 
weigh  against ;  counterbalance;  counterpoise. 
IX  intrant.  To  have  a  counterbalancing  ef- 


J.  Bmvlo,  tr.  of  Uuintus  Curtlns,  III. 
slie  .  .  .  spake  In  her  country  language.  2  Mac.  vfl.  2J. 
2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  country  or  to 
the  rural  parts  of  a  region ;  being  or  living  in 
the  country;  rural;  rustic:  as.  country  roads; 
rouNfry  customs;  a  cnun  try  gentleman ;  country 
-   life;  the  country  party,  as 


To  make  like  the  country/as  opposed  to  the  cousins;  a  country  life;  I 
city;  impart  the  characteristics  of  the  count  rv    OPP08^  to  tne  city  party. 

aa  in  aspect  „>  Sllchu,„, 
And  yet  our 


A  little  beauty, 
she  Urmight  along  with  her  ; 
esteem  d  It  mill  ti  too. 

/VercAer,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  ± 

3.  Characteristic  of  the  country  or  rural  re- 
gions; hence,  rustic;  rude;  unpolished:  as, 
country  manners.  Country  almonds,  caut«,  mal- 
low, etc.   See  the  nouna. 

(kun'tri-biis),  n.    The  game  of 
or  prison-base. 

Lads  neire  like  to  run 
The  country  buse,  than  to  commit  Mich  slaughter. 

SKak..  1'ymtsdlne.  v.  X 

ferri!Pf^*c«etrai«r(^  <W' t'' 17^'  ^t^l  aranJIJl"Drad(lt,,I1'tri''bred)'0-  Bredorbrought 


ur  of  rural  life  to;  make  rustic 
manners. 

As  being  one  who  had  no  pride, 
And  was  a  deal  tixi  rounfreW. 

Lb'trl.  Temple  ol  Favour, 
country  (kun'tri),  «.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  covntrey,  ctmntric,  ronntrce;  countray,  < 
ME.  coNnfre.  casfre,  runtrei,  contrt;  enntrrr,  cou- 
trayr.  contrcyc,  etc.,  <  OF.  cuntrre,  contrrr,  con-  "T^ 
trie,  F.  cvmfrre  =  Pr.  OSp.  contratla  =  It.  con- 
trada.Oh.  contrntn,  <  ML.  contrata,  contnitlii. 
ountry,  region,  lit.  that  which  is  over  against 


Digitized  by  Google 


country-dance  * 

country -dance  (kun '  tri  -  dans),  ».  [<  country 
+  dance.  Of.  contre-danc*.]  A  dance  in  whir h 
the  partners  arc  arranged  opposite  each  other 
in  lines,  and  dance  in  couples  down  the  lines 
uud  back  to  their  original  placet). 
A  minuet  I  could  have  forgiven  —  1  should  not  have 
"  uy  I  should  not  have  regarded  a  minuet 
Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  li.  1 


1308 

_  juch  power*  an  now  m 
i  palatine  in  England  are  I 
L  which  were  no  doubt  n  ' 


coupe 


I  In  toe   Bf.  A  trick ;  a  snare. 


countryman  (kun'tri-man),  n. ;  pL  countrymen 
(-men).  [<  ME.  eontraiman,  cuntreman;  <  coun- 
try +  man.]  It.  An  inhabitant  or  a  native  of 
a  particular  region. 

At  wh. at  come  the  rantrr-mtn  [Trojaml  comfonl  acre  all, 
Ami  restore!  the  »tl(h.-  ri«ht  atnrmly  .usnyn. 

iMttnuHon  uf  TVo«  (£.  E.  T.  S.\  L  6SSt. 
Trtx.  What  couttfrymaH,  1  pray? 
J'rd.  I H  Mantua. 

Shot.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Iv.  2. 

2.  One  born  in  the  same  country  with  another. 
i)Jn  Inuroegngaorun,  in  perils  of 

3.  One  who  dwells  in  the 
to  the  town;  hence,  a 


regalities  on  account  of  lllelr  respective  proximity  to  Wain 
anit  lo  that  turbulent  Northumbrian  province  which  could 
be  accounted  a  portion  neither  of  England  iiorof  Scotland. 

H.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  county:  us,  county 
families;  cwimfy  society — Board  of  county  com- 

mlaaloners,  an  elective  boon)  lo  which,  in  moat  counties  in 
the  I  nlU»lsute>>.  the ailmlulatnUotiotniaiiy  important  af 
falrsof  the  county  la  intrusted.  In  some  state*  lt<*>n*i*t*<>f 
the  supcrvisorsof  the  lowuahi  pa  (or  towns)  com  prised  wtth- 
in  the  count y.  The  duties  of  tile  board  vary  in  dUTereut  k> 
rail  tie*.  —  Coon  ty  clerk,  See  dtrk.— County  court,  a 
court  having  )iirtMtictlon  for  aeounty,  usually  over ftctlon* 
foralunltiid  umount,  and  often  ha  virtu  sonic  administrative 
powers,  eslxliluluni  to  facilitate  minor  litigation.  In  curly 
EiigliaU  history  the  county  court  «u  a  local  parliament, 
containing,  in  lis  full  session,  tlte  arrhluihopa,  bishops,  ah 
U,U,  ' 


With  much  pain  he  (David)  could  quit  himself  from  the 
wretched  coup  that  the  devil  had  once  brought  Mm  Rood 
lurk  of.  Hp.  tivnper. 

3.  The  act  of  upsetting  or  overturning,  or  Mate 
of  being  overturned ;  the  act  of  dumping. —  4. 
A  tumble;  a  fall.— 6.  A  fault  in  a  seam  of  coal. 
—  6.  A  cart-load.  [Scotch  in  senses  3, 4, 5,  and 
6.]— Pre*  coup,  the  liberty  of  dumping  earth  or  rubbish 
in  a  jaxrlicular  place  without  paying  foe  the  privilege, 
COUP2  (koup),  r.  f.    [<  IceL.  kau)>a  =  Sw.  knpa. 


buy,  bargain,  =  E.  rArnp,  c,  =  D.  koopen,  >  E, 
«>/«*:  tea  cheap,  r..  and  fwpc3.]  Tobarter;buj 
and  sell,  as  horses  or  cattle.  [Scotch.] 
COUp:t,  ».  Anobsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch)  * 

laroiss.  knights,  and  freeholders;  with 
m  each  township  and  each  luwough   C0Up«  (ko). 
It,  but  these  monthly  sessions  were  at-     «.J     1.  A 


aperiltofrob- 
Sfor.  xl.  at. 


,  that  brought  her  fig*. 

.Skat.,  A.  and  C,  r.  z. 

■  (kun'tri-rok),  n.  In  mining,  the 
rock  in  which  a  mineral  lode  occurs;  the  coun- 
try.  See  country,  8. 

The  (treat  diversity  of  character  exhtldted  hy  different 
acta  of  fissure  velua  which  cut  the  aamr  rouiuru  rack  scent* 
Incompatible  with  any  theory  i,t  lateral  secretion. 

IJnoled  In  .Sri.  Xmrr.  Supfi..  No.  tie. 

country-seat  (kun'tri-set),  n.    A  dwelling  in 
the  country ;  a  country  mansion, 
conntryshipt  (kun'tri-ship),  it.    [<  country  + 
•*hip.J  Nationality  IVr*fen«in. 
country-side  (kun'tn-ald),  n.    1.  A  section  of 
country ;  a  piece  ot  land ;  a  neighborhood. 
Like  aome  great  landallp,  tree  by  tree, 
Uw  count rv-eute  descended. 

Ttwtumm,  Auphlon. 
8.  The  inhabitants  or  dwellers  of  a  district  or 
section  of  country;  a  neighborhood:  as,  the 
whole  country-ride  was  aroused  by  the  news. 

countrywoman  I  kun'tri-wum'an),  n. ;  pi.  twra- 
Irywomen  (-witn'en).  If.  A  female  inhabitant 
or  native  of  a  particular  country  or  region. — 2. 
A  woman  born  in  the  same  country  with  an- 
other person. —  3.  A  woman  belonging  to  the 
country,  as  opposed  to  the  town. 

COUntatip  (kount'ship),  n.  [<  rnunt'i  +  -ship.} 
The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  count ;  lordship. 

lie  addressed  several  remarks  to  him  In  a  half  Jesting, 
half  hilinK  tone,  aayiikK,  anionic  other  things,  that  hla  count - 
t*i>  might  have  spare<l  him  the  trouble  of  making  thia 
long  Journey  In  hla  old  age.  Mulcy,  Dutch  Republic.  II.  I  IS. 

COUnt-Wheel  (kount'hwel),  ».  A  wheel  with  a 
notched  edge  which  governs  tho  stroke  of  a 
clock  in  sounding  the  hours. 

county1  (koun'ti),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
countie,  <  ME,  counter,  countc,  <  OK.  coMnfc,  con- 
fer, F.  comt4  =  I'r.  comtat,  contat  =  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
dado  =  It,  ennttulo,  <  MU  rr>mittif»«,  the  office 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  count  or  earl,  L.  an  escort, 
company,  train,  retinue  (see  comitatus),  <  conns 
fcY>m<f-),acompanion,ML.aconnt:  see  count2.] 

1.  m.  ;  pi.  ermnfirn  (-tii).   1.  («)  Originally,  the 
domain  or  territory  of  a 
a  definite  division  of  a 
litical  or  administrative 

States  the  county  la  the 
State  (except  in  Louialani 
•Ion  Into  parlahoak  Each  county  has,  generally 
one  or  more  coiirta,  a  ahenIT,  trcaanrcr,  clerk,  an .. 
officials  eugagul  In  the  administration  of  Justice,  etc.  The 
number  uf  counties  variet  greatly  In  Die  different  Mtnlca. 
KiuLaiid  has  to  cntiutiea  (the  greater  number  of  which  are 
also  nailed  aMres!,  Wales  1  J,  tVsitlalid  13,  and  Ireland  33. 
K.  ir  adiuiiiistrattve  purposes  several  of  the  historical  coun  • 
lira  of  Klsglatid  are  divided,  awl  the  colUlty  of  London  la 
added,  bringing  the  udal  for  Kugland  up  t»  m.  An  Eng. 
Ilah  county  has  a  lord  lieutenant,  a  estates)  rottilnrum  or 
keeper  of  records,  a  aherlfl,  and  other  ofAciala.  t'ertahi 
larger  British  cities  are  counties  in  themselves,  or  coun- 
ties corporate.    Atibr.  vlatvd  t'o,  or  c. 

The  town  and  the  cmntr  have  shaped  the  life  of  the 
States  of  the  Villon.  In  tilts  rm|MTt  there  are  three  classes 
of  States  ;  thoac  In  which  til*  town  is  the  politiral  unit  - 
the  six  Stales  of  .Sew  England  ;  the  second.  tlKWe  111  which 
the  cown/y  is  the  unit  the  Stairs  of  the  South  ;  the  third, 
tfanar  of  the  " e. .inpnjtnlae  system,•■  as  it  has  been  called 
—  a  mlved  nrganlf atloti  of  nmntf,  and  towiuhlp,  prevailing 
in  Hie  Middle  states  and  the  West. 

Auetia  Scott.  Johns  llopklna  Unlr.  Htiullcs,  IIL 

2.  Collect  ivcly,  the  inhabitants  of  a  county. — 
County  corporals],  in  England  and  Ireland,  a  city  or  town 
IMMieasing  the  privilege  of  being  govcmesl  by  iUown  sheriffs 
ausl  other  niagistrtitei.  Urespet  live  of  the  county  or  coun- 
ties in  which  It  Is  situated  as  Bristol,  Newcastle,  Dublin, 
etc. -County  palatini,  in  England,  formerly,  a  county 
distinguiahed  by  particular  privilege* :  ao  called  because 

erhad  rural  powers,  or  the  aann 


a  month, 

tended  by  none  but  those  who  had  special 
by  the  oBlcers .,{  the  t..»nshlp«  wlih  their  iiuallfled  Jury 
men.  The  existing  munty  courts  of  England  were  ratati- 
llabed  under  a  statute  of  1S4C,  each  comprising  a  dellned 
circuit,  and  sitting  usually  once  a  nmnih  in  each  of  certain 
divisions  called  neuniyv.Krt  tlitirirtt.  They  have  juris- 
diction lor  the  rrcovcry  of  small  debts,  and  alao  certain 
powers  ill  ei|Uity  anil  bankruptcy,  and  sometimes  in  admi- 
ralty. In  the  t  lilted  Slates  each  county  has  a  county  court 
for  local  Jurisdiction.  In  some  of  the  sutea  It  it  fortned 
by  aaaoclatlng  all  the  instills  of  the  Jieaoe  of  the  county, 
ami  la  charged  with  the  administration  of  county  police. 
See  fsstice.  —  County  rata*,  in  (treat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land rates  which  snk  levied  ii|sosi  the  county,  and  col- 
lected by  the  hoards  of  guardians,  for  tlic  trtirps  w*  tJ  de- 
frayliig  the  expenses  to  which  counties  are  liable,  as  re 
|Kilriiig  bridged,  JuiU,  bousea  of  correction,  etc.—  County 
sesaiona,  In  England,  the  general  quarter  s.  saKms  of  the 
peace  for  each  county,  hebi  four  times  a  year,—  County 
town,  the  chief  town  of  a  county  :  a  county-scat, 
coun ty"Jt  (koun'ti),  a.  [An  extension  of  coitniS.] 
A  count ;  an  carl  or  lord. 

The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman. 

Tli*  ct-uiity  Parla.  S**k  ,  1;  and  J..  UL  K 

county-seat  (koun'ti-set),  a.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  a  county;  the  town  in  which  the 
county  and  other  courts  are  held,  and  where 
the  county  ouVers  perform  their  functions. 

The  original  "camp  "  In  many  placet  N-raiuc  a  cewsify. 
teat,  though  still  retaining  strong  evidence  In  local  cus- 
toms of  Its  growth  and  previous  history. 

C.  //.  Shinn.  Mining  Camps,  p. 
The  reun/u-fegf  village  of  Moscow, 

K.  Eivtettm,  Tlie  Century.  XXSV.  (1 

coup1  (koup),  r.  [Also  written  coiro;  <  ME. 
coMpen,  eoirpcn,  eaupen,  rvjtrysrn,  strike,  fight,  < 
OK.  conper,  coper,  collier,  F.  couper;  cut,  cleave, 
slit,  carve,  hew.  etc.  (orig.  to  strike,  cut  with 
a  blow),  =  Sp.  Pg.  gotptar  =  It.  cotpirct  strike, 
smile,  hit ;  in  Horn,  from  the  noun,  but  in  E.  re- 
garded rather  as  the  source  of  the  noun:  see 
e»iij>t,  n.  This  verb  and  its  variant  ro;*cS  seem 
to  have  been  confused  with  forms  of  c*o;»  (T). 
happen,  etc.):  see  cope'*,  andrf.  cfcopl.]  J,  taW 
If.  To  cut;  slash:  in  the  extracts,  with 
ence  to  ahoes  on 

habile  he  had 


coup:t, «. 

of  cup. 

n.  [F.,  a  stroke,  Wow:  see  coxnl, 
stroke  or  blow,  especially  a  sudden 
stroke,  implying  promptness  and  force:  a 
t 'reneh  word  used  in  English  in  various  French 
phrases,  or  singly,  with  conscious  reference  to 
its  French  use. — 2.  Specifically,  with  reference 
to  the  northwestern  tribes  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  a  stroke  that  captures  the 
weapon  or  horse  of  an  enemy ;  hence,  victory 
over  an  enemy. 

Now,  when  all  the  presents  had  been  given  to  the  Sun, 
each  warrior  In  turn  counted  hla  cuttfu  -  that  is.  his  sue. 

no*  t 


eases  111  war. 

He  followed  closely  on  the  trail  of  th< 


Foreit  autt  stream. 

.bided  bat 


loselyon  the  trail  of  tile  savages.  I  liied  his 
time,  struck  his  coup,  ami  rccoierrd  a  pair  of  parkhorvea. 
which  was  all  he  required.  /,■/<  m  the  far  HVst. 

8.  A  coup  d'etat ;  a  stroke  of  policy.  See  below. 

A  tvranny  ,  .  .  which  It  required  (he  bloodshed  and 
the  roujt  of  the  Uth  Tbrroihlor  to  overthrow. 

W.  Ji.  Grey,  Misc.  Eaaaya,  2d  arc,  p.  106. 
Coup  d'archet  (ko  dar-ah*  X  in  siujir .  a  stroke  rsf  a  how. 
—  Coup  da  roust  (krt  d*  fo-a-),  in/encinj,  the  act  of  lush 
lug  the  adversary  a  extended  blade  by  a  linn  dry  best  or 
Jerk.  In  order  to  disarm  him.  ItUamtv  (cd,  Forsyth).— 
Coup  de  grace  iku  irr:i»Hliterally.  a  strnkeuf  mrrey), 
tho  Diilshtng  stroke,  as  in  despatching  a  condemned  man 
with  a  single  blow,  or  an  animal  that  It  mortally  wounded, 
to  put  it  out  ot  its  misery;  benoe,  a  quietus ;  .nothing 
that  thoroughly  defeats  or  silences  an  opponent.—  Conp 
d«  main  (kd  d*  man)  (literally,  a  stroke  with  the  hand). 
In  war,  a  sudden  attack  by  main  force  ;  hence,  any  sudden, 
energetic  action  intended  to  effect  a  purpose  tiy  surprise, 
de  soldi  tko  de  aAlayi  a  sunstroke. —  Coup 
ko  da-U  )  (literally,  a  alrokr  of  state),  a  sudden 
live  measure  in  pixllUes ;  s  stroke  of  policy :  speciA- 
cally,  an  iin|xirtant  and  usually  unkHikcd-for  change  In 
the  form*  and  methods  of  government,  by  the  ruling 
power  or  by  a  party.  etTectevI  Illegally  or  by  forced  Inter- 
pretation at  law.  or  by  violence  or  liiirhtue  for  the  beneBt 
of  an  Individual  or  a  cabal.  The  principal  roups  oTe-fnl  In 
Krench  history,  distinctively  to  called,  are  that  of  Novem- 
ber (Kli.  17»(l»lli  Brumalre,  year  MIL,  In  tlte  republican 
calendar),  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  forcibly  t 
the  Directory,  and  that  of  December  Id.  " 


p^rejatratoryto 


Z 


,r'^.ir'/Abef"?siMed°iuih^ellX  L  1WL 


Original! 
earl.  (6)  N( 
date  for  po- 
In  the  United 
I  the 
dlvl. 


As  it  the  kynde  of  a  knyght  that  cotneth  to  be  i 
To  gvtrn  hut  gille  tporca  or  galocnee  y  eouped. 

/Vers  />hisrwisn  (t'k  xiL  IS. 

2.  Toupaet;  overturn;  tilt  over;  turn  upside 
down;  dump:  us.  to  mup  the  cart.  [Scotch.] 
Htooks  are  ceupef  wt'  the  hlaat. 

itums,  sd  Epla.  to  J.  Lapraik. 
To  coup  the  crana,  to  be  overturned,  subverted,  over- 
thrown— To  coup  the  creela,  (at  To  tumble  head  over 
heeia.   <»)  To  die. 

II.  intruns.  If.  To  give  or  exchange  blows; 
fight. 

He  keppit  liyin  kenrly,  and  (tluvi)  cvupuf  lo-gedur, 
That  liotlso  went  liakwanl  A  on  bent  lay. 

/lesfrurtion  n)  Trap  (E.  K.  T.  8.X  1  "s3l. 

2.  To  upset ;  be  overturned ;  fall  or  tumble 
over.  [Scotch.] 

I  drew  my  scythe  In  sic  a  fury, 
I  ncar-haod  cim/rif  wt'  my  hurry. 

Ainu.  Death  and  Pr.  Hi 

Tin-  I  t  ,:  I. r,lii  urn!  the  .  il  l 


The  news  of  (he  cup  dVMf  look  England  by  surprls-. 
A  shirk  went  through  tlie  whole coontry.  Never  probsbly 
was  iiul.Ue  opinion  more  unanimous,  for  the  hour  at  leajt, 
than  In  condemnation  of  the  stroke  ot  policy  ventured  on 
by  I. mis  V  apoleofi.  and  the  savage  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  In  success,    J.  MeCarthr.  Hist.  Own  Tunes,  nil 

Coup  tie  theatre  <k0  de  tM  trX  a  tlteatrtral  hit :  a  bril- 
liant or  exciting  turn  or  trick  in  a  play ;  hence,  any  sud- 
den and  tliowy  action  having  tlw  effect  of  exciting  surprise 
or  admiration  by  ineaua  more  or  leas  sensational.  Conp 
tV0»U  (ku  Jey  i.  (a)  A  glance  of  the  eye ;  general  view. 

An  acacia  tree  or  two  on  the  eastern  side,  and  behind  It 
a  w all  like  line  of  mnd-hoimea.  finish  the  nn>n  d'onY. 

It.  P.  hurtun,  n-MeaflBals,  p.  ill. 
Specifteally  (b)  Milit.,  that  talent  for  rapl'l  olwerv.tlon 
and  generalisation  by  which  on  officer  la  enabled  by  a 
glance  In  estimate  the  advantages)  and  disadvantages  of 
a  arid  of  battle  tor  attack  ami  defense,  ami  thus  to  post 
his  troops  without  delay  ao  at  to  nuke  the  ntntt  ot  it  

KolOT^ 


3t.  To  swoop. 


Singularly  enough,  the  talcing  of  a  scalp  dost  not  count 
u  roup,  neither  does  the  killing  of  an  enemy.  To  count  a 
rosip.  the  person  mutt  take  a  bow  or  weapon  or  the  Done 
of  an  enemy,  ami  mutt  have  witnesses  orvaent  to  prove  It, 
He  must  alao  bring  with  him  tho  anna  by  which  lie  counts 

Font!  ami  Stream. 

A  Middle  English  variant  of  ctt<- 


»e  (dragon!  awaye  to  hyi  beghttex, 
rlowddei,  and  wiener  full*  evene, 
Aforte  ^rtiur.  (K.  fe.  T.  s.),  L  TUB. 


its  the  king  had  in  hla 


coup1  (koup).  n.  [In  So.  also  written  eotrn;  <  ME. 

coup,  caup,  <  OF.  coup,  coup,  cop.  eolp,  i .  coup  = 

Pr.  cvstp,  cop  —  Sp.  Pg.  goipe  xa  It.  colpo,  <  ML. 

colpu*,  a  blow,  stroke,  a  reduced  form  of  L. 

cohtphut,  a  blow  with  the  fist,  buffet,  cuff,  <  Gr. 

■wi/ador,  »  blow  with  the  fist,  buffet,  cuff,  < 

TTtn;  peck,  strike :  see  coupi,  r.]    1(.  A  I 

a  stroke. 

Polydamaa  tlie  pert  preset  lo  Mixes, 
Vi  ith  the  eau;»  of  a  kenn  sweni  kerue  on  his  betme. 

l*iifr»«t^i/TVt»>(RK.T.  8,>  1. 10U1  see 


coupablet,  a. 

jialle.  Cnaueer. 
COUpe't,  c.  and  n.    An  olnjolete  form  of  coup*. 
coupe'-t,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  coop. 
coupe3  (kop),  u.    [ME.,  <  OF.  couj«,  F.  cot 
a  cup:  see  cwp.l    If.  An  obsolete  form  of  cup. 
— 2.  [F.]  A  shallow  open  enp  or  bowl  of  sil- 
ver, gold,  or  bronze,  used  as  a  mantel  oma- 
meiit. —  3.  A  dr>-  measure  used  in  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland before  the  introduction  of  the  metric 


system.  In  Geneva  It  was  equal  to  t\  Winchester  bush- 
els, and  in  Basel  to  H  There  was  alto  formerly  a  coupe 
In  Lyons,  otherwise  called  a  i/ugrt,  containing  nine  tenths 
of  a  Winchester  peck. 

conpe*t,  «•  [ME.,  <  OF.  coups,  <  l.  culpa,  fault : 
see  culpe,  culprit.]   Fault;  guilt. 
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Now  by  gynneth  (llotan  for  to  go  to  shryfte. 
And  ksjros  hyni  to  klrke  ward  his  ooujs*  It  shewe. 

^isrs  ftowMtn  (C'x  vst-  361. 
conpe  (ko-pa'), a.  JTF.,  prop.  pp.  of  couper,  out: 
see  roupl,  r.]    1.  The  iront  compartment  of  a 


or  diligence ;  an  end  com- 
t  of  a  European  first-class  railway  -car- 
riage, generally  seated  for  four. —  3.  A*  low, 
short,  four-wheeled,  close  carriage  without  the 
front  soat,  and  carrying  two  insiifc,  with  an  out- 
side seat  for  the  driver.— 3.  Same  as  coupe*. 
COUped  (kopt).  a.  [E.  pp.  from  F.  couper,  cut. 
See  coupl.)  In  her. :  (a)  Cut  off  evenly :  said  of 
the  head  or  limb  of  an  animal,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  etc. :  in  opposi- 
tion to  crated  (which  see),  (b) 
Not  extending  to  the  edge  of  the 
escutcheon :  suid  of  an  ordinary, 
as  a  cross,  bend,  etc.  See  bumet- 


tee.  Also  coupee. -0,^^  doss, 
cut  nil.  .rt :  Mid  at  a  hum)  when  no  part 


A  Um  «  Hssi 


sine.  It  may  be  supposed  that  each  of  the  zinc  plain*  la 
live  hall  of  two  successive  essiiwV*. 

Atkinson,  tr.  o(  Maacart  and  Joubert,  I.  2S2. 
(d)  pi.  In  carp.,  rafters  framed  together  in  pairs 
by  meaits  of  a  tie  at  or  near  their  lower  ends. 

To  bye  hewed  stone,  *  tymbre  fur  to  make  couplet 
bauiea  for  the  houses.  S  Cnron.  xxxlv.  Q  (1! 

3.  pi.  Association  by  twos;  junction  of  two. 

I'll  to  In  tvupln  with  her.  .San*,,  W.  T.,  U.  1. 

'Hdoattl  '  you  perpetunl  curs. 
Fall  to  your  couples  again,  and  colon  kindly. 
Anil  heartily,  and  lovingly,  aa  you  shouht 

a.  Jonrnn,  Alchemist,  1.  I. 
It  U  In  some  sort  with  friends  aa  It  Is  with  di«a  In 
couplet:  ttVy  should  \m  i,f  the  same  sift  and  humour. 

Sir  It  L  P.ttran.je. 

Couple  of  rotations,  two  ei|iiat  rotatkins  In  opposite 
directions  about  parallel  ««.    Moment  ol  &  couple 

(of  forces!.    See  nieuieH(.^8yn.  1.  timer,  etc.    Hee  pnir. 

couple  (kup'l),  r. ;  prct.  and  pp.  coupled,  ppr. 
coupling.  [<  ME.  couplcn,  euplcn,  cou-plcu,  <  OF. 
cupler,  copier,  coupler,  F.  coupler  —  Sp.  Fg.  copu- 
far  =  It.  copulare  =  Fries,  kepla  =  D.  koppctcu 
=  MLO.  kopitelen  =  MHO.  kopclen,  0.  koppelu  = 
Dan.  ioWc  =  Sw.  koppla,  <  L. copulare,  bind,  con- 
nect, <  cupula,  a  band,  bond:  seo  couple,  n.]  L 
fras*.  1.  To  link  or  connect,  as  one  thing  with 


foe  alio  that  comeu  of  that  Caym  i  tonni  thel  weren. 
And  alia  that  mi«W(  hem  to  that  kuo  [kln|  Crtit  hem 
hatede  dedllcbe.  Pirn  Pbmmm  (A),  x.  til. 

The  ate  curtains  shall  be  cmpled  together  one  to  an- 
other. Ex.  xrvi.  S, 
They  lost  no  opportunity  of  cmpiing  hla  nam*  with  the 
namea  of  the  most  hateful  tyrants  of  whom  hiatal 


of  the  Heck  Is  risible.   Also  rt< 

coupe*  (kB-pe'),  «.    [Also,  as  F.,  coupe1;  <  F. 

coupf,  a  coupee,  prop.  pp.  of  couper,  cut:  we 

coupe".]  In  dancing,  a  movement  which  a  dan- 
cer makes  resting  on  one  foot  and  passing  the 

other  forward  or  backward,  mnlring  a  sort  of 

salutation.   Also  spelled  coupe". 
coupee  (ko-pe').  r.  i.    [<  coupee,  «,}    To  make 

a  sort  of  bow  or  salutation  in  dancing. 
Yoa  shall  swear,  I'll  sigh;  you  shall  aa !  aal  and  I'll 

fupte.  Fanrukar,  (instant  Couple.  It.  I. 

coupee  (ko-psV),  a.  [F.  eoupi  (maac.) :  orig.  pp. 
of  couper,  cut:  see  owsrpl,  r.]   In  her.,  same  as 

cowpcrf. 

coupe-gorge  (k«p '  gdrzh),  a.  [F.,  lit.  cut- 
throat; <  couper,  cut,  +  gorge,  throat:  see 
rt>upi,  r  and  florjjc.]  If.  A  cutthroat.  Cole., 
171  i .—  ft,  MUit.,  a  position  affording  an  enemy 
so  many  advantages  that  the  troops  who  occupy 

it  must  either  surrender  or  be  cut  to  pieces.  coupler,  "as  two" keys  or  1 
couper1  (kO'per),  ».    [Appar.  <  cotrpl,  e.,  cut,    pier  (a). 

overturn.  + -rri.1  A  lever  on  tho  upper  part  of      U.  isfroa*.  1.  To  emi 

a  loom,  used  to  lift  the  harness, 
couper*  (kO'per),  n.    [Also  coper;  <  couj 

-erl.J   One  who  buys  and  sells;  a  dealer 

a  borne-couiwr.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
Coupler's  blue.  Boo  blue 
couple  (kup'l),  a.    [<  ME.  eottpte,  cmpple,  mar- 

wiZ,  etc.,  COF.  cuple,  cople,  couple,  Y.  couple  ae 

Hp.  edpula  —  Pg.  copula  =  It.  coppui,  couple 

(c>V«',>£^Oj>ultt),_=  Fries,  keppcl  =  D.  koppel  = 

]tel  = 


another ;  fasten  together,  especially  in  a  i*ir  or  [<  OF. 
pairs;  unite :  as.  to  couple  cars.  »nd 


coupling 

coupled  (kup'ld),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  couple,  e.) 
United,  aa  two  things ;  joined;  linked;  specifi- 
cally, in  Act.,  same  as  conjoined.  Coupled  col- 
umns, columns  ujiited  in  pairs,  the  capitals  and  bases  pf- 
ten  runnlnii  touetlicr  The  devkc  Is  usual  in  Remain-sou* 
architecture  and  In  later  medieval  wort,  iwrticularly  In 
lUly.  and  is  much  employed  by  Reruuaaanc*  arobiteota. 

>..    ,  .i:  |;i  [ilv 

column.  —  0 
windows,  1 

wiinlows  pli 
by  side,  and  so  ti 
ed  as  to  form  aa  ar 
chltectural  whole 
a  dispoaltion  usual 
In  medieval  archi- 
of 

Arnonit  the  _ 
leal  buildings. m  tho 
south  side  of  tho 
church  Is  one  .  .  . 
with  a  (muni  rauire 
of  Hnsnanesiiuo  etm- 
vied  inndotrs,  bear- 
Inn  date  ItUS. 
B.A.  e>/ens«n,V»n- 
|lce.  p.  10* 

couplement 

[<^F"r«n"V'  " 


8.  A  pair. 


mrntbm. 

8.  To  marry;  join  together  as  husband  and 
wife ;  unite  in  matrimony. 

A  parson  who  eoussVs  all  our  beorars-  SteiJI. 
3.  In  organ-plauing,  to  connect  by  means  of  a 
keyboards.    See  cou- 


+ 


Jli.  LG.tw.wf  =  MHG.  koml.kuppel,Q.kop.  cou'ple-beggwt  (kupn-beg'ar).  n.  r<  < 
f=I>an.fa^/  =  Rw.a'»piH!i,<L.t«fmto(ML.  ,1*  ]'  One  who  makes  it  hi 

o  cupla,  after  OF.),  a  band,  bond,  ML.  a  ncss  to  unite  beg'JIara  in  marriaire-  a  1 
jple:  see  copula.]   1.  Two  of  the  same  class  priest.  ' 


or  kind  oonnected  or  considered  together;  a 
brace:  as,  a  coupfo  of  oranges;  "a  couple  of 
shepherds,"  Sir  /'.  Sidney. 

Make  me  a  eouple  of  cakes.  2  Sam.  xlii.  0. 

IWr  watch  to-nlujll  .  .  .  hare  ta'en  a  ttwpU  of  as  ar 
rant  knarea  as  any  in  Messina.    SAo*.,  Much  Ado,  111.  6. 

l  huiii;!,  I,j  ,05  ojw  u  costs  me  lid.  a  ktai  after  Us  bat 

yet  I  did  adventure  upou  a  etntpU.   Pepyi.  Diary,  II.  3QS. 

By  addln*  one  to  one,  we  have  the  complei  Idea  of  a 
eovple.  Laekt. 

Specifically— 8.  (a)  A  man  ami  woman  MW 
••'»«'••  'ogi.-ther,  whether  by  marriage  or  by  be- 
trothal, or  accompanying  each  other  on  a  given 
occasion,  as  at  a  party:  as,  a  loving  couple;  a 
young  couple. 

Whan  thei  were  clothed  worth!!  In  here  wedea, 
Alio  men  vpon  mold  mLjt  son  a  fair  enniui 
Than  was  bl-tweue  William  &  that  worth!  mayrle. 

B'.if4tm  0/  /•menu  (E.  E.  T.  Bl),  L  SSXt. 


xet; 

copulate. 

Thou  with  thy  lusty  crew  .  .  . 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men, 
And  euuplr,!  with  them  and  begot  a  race. 

JKtton.  P.  B,,  IL  Ml. 
Why  then  let  men  rotinfe  at  onee  with  wolres. 

rVsuussm,  Pollens  and  l.Uarre. 
8.  In  nrnau-plauing,  to  be  susceptible  of  con- 
nection by  means  of  a  coupler,  as  one  key  or 
keyboard  with  another. 

couple, 
hisbusi- 

priest. 

Xi>  ensiiaV-Aeoswr  In  the  land 
E'er  JofcVd  such  number,  hand  In  hand.  Sm,ft, 
In  another  Dnhlln  newspaper  of  ITU  |  Faulkener  a  Jour- 
nal.Oct  «Ui  and  lftli|  we  read,  -11118  hut  term  a  notorious 
eoupte  aeooor  .  .  .  was  excommunicated  In  the  Consistory 
Court  by  the  Vlcar-ileiieral  of  this  diocese  on  account  of 
his  persisting  In  tills  scandalous  trade,  which  he  had  taken 
up  to  the  undoing  of  many  good  fami- 
lies. He  waa  so  keen  al  this  mischie- 
vous siiort  of  marrying  all  people  that 
ame  In  his  way  ,  that  he  has  been 


Nest,  with  their  boy,  a  decent  eoupU  came. 
And  call  d  htm  R..l*,l.  l»«  his  lather,  name. 

CealV/e,  Pariah  Register. 
A  ouxtpie.  falr 
As  ever  painter  painted 

rersisswsn.  Aylmer'a  Field. 
(6)  A  pair  of  forces,  equal,  parallel,  and  acting 
in  opposite  directions:  they  tend  to  make  the 
body  acted  upon  rotate.  (A  term  introduces! 
in  French  by  Poinsot  in  18(M.] 

The  three  forces,  of  which  ono  is  the  resultant  of  the 
equal  and  parallel  forces  acting  at  a  point,  and  the  other 
two  constitute  a  eou/sV  of  which  the  moment  Is  the  same 
aa  the  resulting  moment,  with  reference  to  the  point,  fully 
repriueiil  any  system  of  forces  In  their  tendency  to  pro- 
duce rotation  and  translation. 

I'eirre,  Anal.  Mechanic  (18M),  p.  41. 

(<•)  In  fleet.,  a  pair  of  metallic  plates  in  contact, 
used  as  a  source  of  an  electrical  current,  as  in 
one  of  the  cells  of  a  voltaic  batterv  (a  voltaic 
couple),  ot  in  a  thermo-electric  battery  ( a  ther- 
mo-electric couple).  See  electricity  and  thermo- 
electricity. 

A  couple  consists  of  lb*  whole  of  the  bodies  which  exist 
between  two  lines -that  Is  to  say,  line,  copper,  water. 


known  to  refuse  three 
fee  not  to  solemnise  a  cl 
rhure  than  he  was  to  receive  or  did  re- 
ceive for  doing  IL" 

l*rkv.  Bug.  in  I8U1  Cent.,  rll. 

couple-close  (kup'l-kios),  «.  1. 
In  arcA.,  u  pair  of  spars  for  a 
roof;  couples. — 8.  In  her.,  the 
fourth  of  a  chevron,  never  biornc 
but  in  pairs  unless  there  is  a  chevron 
them.    Also  written  couple-clout. 


t  two  female  forms  before  our  rlew 
Came  side  by  side,  a  beauteous  covpteinent. 

[Rare  in  both  uses.] 
coupler  (kup'ler),  n.  Ono  who  or  that  which 
couples,  joins,  or  unites.  Upeciltcallr— («>  Inoronrs- 
buildina,  a  mechanical  contrivance  by  which  the  keys  of 
one  keyboard  are  so  connected  with  corresponding  keys 
of  another  that  when  the  former  are  depressed  Hie  Utter 
are  also  depressed,  and  thus  both  can  be  played  by  a  sin- 
gle motion.  Jfaususf  eosijifers  connect  manual  keyhoarda 
with  eaoh  other;  pedal  coupler*  connect  the  pedal  key- 
board to  a  manual.  C niton  coupler*  connect  keys  of  the 
same  pitch :  oWatv  rownfers  (sometimes  loosely  called 
sirser-oetare  or  sua-ceraivl  connect  keys  an  octave  apart, 
tsctare  couplers  are  sometimes  arranged  Itetwecn  the  key. 
ot  a  single  keyboard,  so  that  It  may  be  coupled  with  Itsrlf. 
Colliders  operate  In  only  one  direction  :  that  is,  the  second 
keyboard  may  be  coupled  with  the  first,  but  not  the  re- 
verse. Also  coorsfa.  (b)  A  ring  which  slides  upon  the 
handles  of  a  nipping  tool  of  any  kind  to  maintain  Its  grip 
Ul-in  the  work,    (e)  Karao  as  crornfi'sur,  a  (SX 

couplet  (kup'let),  a.  [<  F.  couplet,  a  st*n/.a, 
verse,  dim.  of  couple,  a  couple:  see  couple,  ».] 
1.  In  pros.,  two  lines  in  immediate  succession, 
usually  but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  length, 
forming  a  pair,  and  generally  marked  as  such 
by  riming  with  each  other,  a  pair  of  lines  Joined 
by  rime  is  considered  a  couplet,  whether  It  forms  part  of 
a  stasia  or  constitutes  a  metrical  group  by  Itself.  Sea 

I'hounhrli  *.  ot  ill.  sod  lo  thi  tutors  Mind, 

A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind. 

Here  you  may  nameless  print  your  Idle  rhymes. 

Ostoe. 

8.  In  music,  two  equal  notes,  inserted 
midst    of  triple 
rhythm  to  i 
the  time  <  " 
a  temporary 
placement  i 

twirl?  aTw1nrhyt,"n'-3t'  ^  °'  *        "  °' 

aa  the  female  dove, 
her  goldeu  eost»ter*  are  illsetos'd, 
will  sit  drooping,  gait*..  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
[Oupfcrts  In  this  use  corresponds  to  triplet*.  ] 
coupling  (kup'ling),  w.     [Verbal  n.  of  couple, 
>'.]    1.  The  act  of  uniting  or  joining. 


the 


«i    tnpie       A   ^— - 

!nt  of  tri-  '  " 


Lufe  propirlv 
Die  tufed  to. 


!|g  • 

cupf^Uyni 


A  the  lufsnde  i 
-gcd  vrv  as  lioitil  and  a  sauli-  tn-to  ane. 
llampUe.  Prose  Treatises  (B.  E.  T.  S.%  j 

act  of  marrying. 

There's  such  eauplouj  at  Pancras,  that  they  stand  behind 
one  another,  aa  'twere  in  a  rouutry  IKvnce. 

Cosorreiv,  Way  af  the  World.  L  t 

3.  The  act  of  embracing  sexually ;  copulation. 
— 4.  That  which  couples  or  connects,  as  raf- 
ters in  a  building. 

Kren  to  the  artificers  and  builders  gave  they  It.  to  buy 
hewn  stone,  ami  timber  for  coupling*.  '2  chron.  n»ir.  1L 

Spu-iflcally  — (a)  In  oiwsic:  (I)  A  couplet.  (2)  A  eotible. 
(6)  Tlie  genera]  name  for  a  great  variety  of  mechanical 
apjillaiK-cs  for  uniting  parts  of  constructions  or  parts  ol 
mochlrn  s.  for  Hie  purpose  of  adding  strength,  of  trans- 
mitting motion  from  one  part  to  another,  or  of  making 
a  continuous  passage,  ns  for  a  liquid,  a  gas,  or  an  electric 
current.  A  buckle,  binding -screw,  or  flah  plate  may  illus- 
trate tin  first ;  a  elects,  a  bell-coupling,  shaft-coupling,  or 
car  coiijding,  the  socntid  ;  a  pipe-coupling  or  btndmg-poat, 
the  last.  In  a  narrower  aerw  u  coupling  Is  :  (1)  A  derloa 
for  uniting  the  ends  of  shafting  or  a  coupllng-boi.  (See 
cut  under  eowofing-Oor. )  Such  couplings  are  divided  Ulto 
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coupling 

two  slmpls  rlnfftn.  those  llist  are  fixed  permanenMy  cm 

the  i  ti.ift  iii-  and  those  that  art  adjustable,  rtmnected  or 
not  at  will.  or  working  automatically  under  variation*  of 
the  power.  Those  operaled  tiy  hand,  whateter  the  par 
ticular  application  of  the  power,  are  called  sAt/fin;! 
|o»?>.  'In*  automatic  couplings  depend  chiefly  on  Iriotii  hi, 
the  iidjuataienf  being  such  lhal  under  a  certain  loud  the 

{tower  la  tviaauiuiiti-atsxl,  while  a  Midden  addition  to  the 
oatl  mayexooed  the  frietlou  and  thlow  the  coupling  out  of 
operation.  (2)  A  device  for  uniting  two  rail  cad-cars  lb  a 
iraili.  The  form  at  one  lime  used  almost  exclusively  In  the 
Puited  Sutc*.  and  .till  occa*i...ial),  employed  in  freight, 
can,  U  a  single  link  ..r  shackle  fitting  Into  jaws  nl  the  toil, 
of  the  draw  bar  and  held  in  position  by  plus.  This  lias 
been  .u|»i«ded  oil  itasecnger  cam  by  self-actlngi-oopllng.. 
consisting  usually  of  hooked  Jaws,  which  slide  pav*  eat.  h 
other  and  are  isclflocklng  by  m.  ant  of  spring*  or  thru 
own  weight.  Levers  axe  alio  used  to  operate  the  couplings 
from  the  ear  platform.  Also  called  emit*™-,  .r)  Tile  purt 
width  unites  the  front  end  rear  sxles.  .ir  the  ailc  bolster, 
ol  a  carriage;  the  perch  or  reach,  In  sonvc  carriage*  the 
bottom  of  tiie  carnage  forma  Hie  only  coupling,  (dl  The 
apace  between  Ibc  h.i|a>  of  Hie  sboulderblatUs  and  the  tups 
of  the  hlp>ints  of  a  doe. 

The  term  denote!  the  proportionate  lenirth  of  a  dog, 
which  Is  spoken  of  aa  aliort  or  long  in  the  rourisiV**, 

I".  Saair,  hv.uk  ol  the  Hoe. 

Ball-and-socket  coupling.  See  Mil.—  Differential 
coupling,  an  extensible  coupling  designed  for  varying 
the  speed  of  Ulat  part  of  the  machinery  which  la  driven. 
—  Disk  coupling,  11  kind  of  permanent  coupling  which 
conaiaU  of  two  Jl.ls  keyed  on  the  connected  entl*  of 
the  two  shafts.  In  one  of  the  dlaka  there  arc  two  rv- 
i  lota  which  two  corresponding  projections  on  the 


1  together.  Thi* 
kind  of  coupling  wanU 
rigidity,  and  muat  lie 
supported  by  a  Jour 
nal  on  each  aide,  hut 
It  possesses  the  double 
advantage  of  bell 
eaaily  adjust* 
<1  iseoniircto.1  —  Dy- 
r.amomntor     era-  du  cosum*. 

pUng.     See  Jma- 

in»m^(cr.  -  Flexible  coupling,  a  device  for  Joining  piccea 
of  shafting  which  an  not  exactly  In  line,  or  of  which  the 
relative  direction  la  varied  In  the  course  of  the  work,  aa 
In  a  dental  engine.  It  consists  of  tialrs  of  Jointed  arm* 
united  by  universal  Jolnta.  or  of  antral  spring*  fasteued 
at  each  end  to  the  two  pierce  ol  shafting  that  are  to  be 
united,  or  of  plugs  or  rutU  of  rubber  fitted  to  the  shafting. 
—  Flexible  pipe-coupling,  a  pIpe-sxmnectkHi  consisting 
of  two  bell-i*naiied  Joints  with  a  abort  pipe  between  them, 
which  flta  Into  each  bell  and  enable*  the  two  pipes  to  be 
laid  out  of  line  while  yet  keeplhg  Die  Joints  light.  -  Half- 
hone  coupling  a  coupling  which  baa  a  aleeve  at  one  end 
with  an  Internal  threat!  to  receive  a  pipe,  while  a  l>oae  U 


ia 

t  bored  to 
la  kept  In  IU 


luaui     ..I  i  i,: 


plate  by  a  parallel  key 
or  feather,  aa  ahown 
in  Ibc  annexed  figure.  ~ 
Right-and-left  cou- 
pling, a  turn  buckle.    Sleeve  coupling,  a  tube  within 
which  Ihe  abutting  coda  of  abafllng  are  coupled  together. 
;,af.«Tiiof 


SUp-clutch  coupling.  *  form  of 
lie  class  of  frfctim  couplings.  It  la 


thee 

form  In  the  annexed 
figure.  On  the  abaft  B 
u  find  a  pulley,  which 
la  embraced  hy  a  frie. 
linn-band  a  aa  tightly 
aa  may  be  required. 
Thla  band  ia  provided 
with  projecting  cart 
with  which  the  prong* 
n  b  of  a  fixed  cross  tf  on 
thp  driving  shaft  A  can 
be  shitted  into  contact. 
Ibu  cruel  la  free  to 
alkie  endwise  on  It* 
abaft,  but  1*  connected 
to  it  by  a  ainik  feather, 


so  that  being  Uirown  forward  Into  gear  with  the  ear*  of 
tho  friction  lnuul.  the  abaft  latin*  In  nettle 


r.iun.1  on  lu  pulley  until  the  friction 
rcwhUniicc.  ami  ihe  pulley  giiulually 
tton  as  the  clutch    The  arma  and  s< 

laft  A.  are  intended  <tt  steady  and  siip- 
I  t..  remove  flic  slrtiln  from  the  slilfl- 


luotlun,  the  liaiel  >li|W 
lieco4il.-a  ttnlal  to  the 
ntt.vln*  the  aame  *ao- 
■txkefa  r  r,  which  are 


represented  In  the  ^ime 
a  kind  of  nennanent  eat 
consists  of  *  plain  ring 
a  tall..r«  thltnhlr.  bar* 

to  lit  the  two  ctKinectrt 
end*  of  the  shaft*.  Ihe 
rvlltici-ti.  .n  Is  Becuretl 
eltbil  It?  Jiln*  piis-ctl 
tlirongh  th.  .  ltd!  of  the 
ahafta  and  the  thinildc, 
w  by  a  parallel  key  or 


mvnent  coupling  of 
whi.ll  the  txiupling- 
tsit  Is  made  lit  halica 
autl  *t|uare  cttrre- 
■[-■iniliug  ttt  the  form 
of  the  two  eofinectctl 

■  tlx  ,lNif|!    1  I  . 

two  halt.  »  t.f  the  kM 
are  (Milted  together  tin 
the  opposite  *ldtst.  a* 
it.  ,  i     Thimble  coupling. 

Ill  will  I,  th.  et.liplln.  It... 


1  :i  1  (i 

feather  betlded  In  the  boa*  end*  of  the  nhafta,  and  let  Into 
a  corresponding  groove  cut  In  the  thimble.  Thla  laat  t* 
now  tbc  more  cotnnuni  inotle  of  fitting.  Thl*  kind  of 
coupling  is  al»o  known  under  the  name*  af  ri*yj  cou/tf  na? 
ami  }«m/<  ctiwrtfisv;. 

coupriiyg-box  (kup'linff-boks),  a.  In  marh.,  the 
li«r.  or  ring  of  metal  con- 
tHi'tlnn  tho  coriltftuotiH  onth! 
of  two  lpnjrt hfs  of  ghaft.  Si»e 
<'oii/i/iw<7,  4. 

coupling-link  (kup'linR- 

litLtfk),  n.  A  link  for  eonrjoct- 

iti){  or  nttuchitig  top'lhor 

two  objoutii,   lis  ruilroaul- 

enre,  or  for  r#nuVrlng  a  section  uf  a  chain  de- 

tRi'hublc.    !*<m>  r»nNcrtir>q-link. 
coupling-pin  ikup'linc-pin),  «.    A  pin  used  for 

couple*  „r  ]oiuiu)t  milroadHtttn.  and  other  ma- 

chiuerv. 

COUplilig-pole  (kup'iinc-pol),  n.  A  i>ole  whir-It 
t'OunectK  tho  front  iiml  twick  parts  of  the  gear 
of  a  wagon.    See  cut  under  >'.•>■> ml: 

coupling-Strap  I  kup'liug.Mtrap),  «.  A  etrap 
passing  from  the  outer  bit-ring  of  one  burse  of 
a  *p»n  through  the  inner.  enoT attached  to  the 
hanir-wi  of  lins  innte:  uk 
nesaes  to  act  us  a  curb  for  an  unruly 

coupling-valve  (kup'ling-valv),  n.  A  valve  in 
tho  hose-coupling  of  an  air-brake. 

coupon  (kO'pon),  n.  [<  F.  cvtijxm,  a  remnant,  a 
coupon,  <  cou/x-r,  cut :  isee  r»i«i(l,  r.]  A  printed 
certificate  or  ticket  attached  to  and  forming 
part  of  an  original  or  principal  certificate  or 
ticket,  and  intended  to  uo  detached  when  used. 

S|*rlnoally  —  1st)  An  interest  certificate  printed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  bond  running  for  a  term  of  year*.  There  are  aa 
many  of  these  ccrtincjvtea  as  there  are  payment*  u»  lie  made. 
At  each  time  of  payment  one  is  cut  off  and  presented  for 
payment.  In  the  Tinted  states  coupons  are  largutlalite 
Instruments  tin  which  suits  msy  Ise  tttnught  though  de- 
tached from  the  bond.  A  purchaser  of  an  over-due  coupon 
lakes  only  the  litle  of  the  aeUer.  Negotiable  coupons  are 
enutlsd  ttt  days  of  grace.  (It)  One  of  a  *erle*  of  conjoined 
tickets  which  bind  the  Issuer  to  make  certain  payment*, 
perform  some  service  (as  transjiortaUoa  over  connecting 
rallmsd  lines),  or  give  value  for  certain  amounts  at  tllrfeT- 
cnt  perttttl*.  In  comUtleratson  of  money  received.  At  the 
settlement  of  each  claim  a  coupon  ladetacbod  ami  given  up. 

I  was  sent  to  a  atcanilioat  office  for  ear  tickets.  ...  A 
fat,  easy  gentleman  gave  me  several  hits  of  paper,  with 
rusoxiiw  attached,  with  a  warning  not  to  separate  them. 

L.  M.  AUott,  lloapttal  Sketches,  p.  14, 
Coupon  bond,  a  hood,  usually  of  a  »tatc  or  rorporatloii, 
and  usually  payable  to  the  bearer  for  the  payment  of 
money  at  a  future  day,  with  severable  ticket*  or  coupons 
snnexed.  each  representing  an  instalment  of  interest, 
which  may  lie  conveniently  cut  off  for  coUectlon  aa  they 
fall  due,  without  lin|tairing  the  principal  obligation. 
Coupon-killer,  a  popular  name  applied  to  either  of  l»o 
acta  of  the  Mlate  of  Virginia,  the  first  of  which  was  ina*.  d 
January  nth,  is*!  ( Acta  of  Aaaembly,  1HM  s,  c.  7 ),  declar- 
ing certain  coupons  purporting  to  be  from  State  bonds  to 
he  fraudulent,  and  fnriiMdtim  tlieir  accrptanec  In  itayuient 
of  taxes;  and  the  second,  June  anth,  lHtzfActsof  AiarinM), 
taal  2,  e.  tlX  In  effect  prohlldting  the  receipt  of  coupons 
from  any  bonds  of  the  state  for  taxes.  Hre  ViryiHui  c*»u 
)ion  ours,  under  ossri .—  Coupon  ticket,  a  ticket  of  ad- 
uilsainn  to  a  place  of  amusement,  entitling  the  bidder  to  a 
specified  seat,  and  printed  in  two  porta,  of  which  one  la 
torn  off  and  returned  to  Ihe  holder  oti  entering.—  Virginia 
coupon  canes.  See  easel. 

coupura  (kft-pur'),  n.  [F.,  <  oujtrr,  cut:  fco 
roiijjt,  r.]  1.  .Witi'f. :  (n)  An  intretichmrnt  or 
f  osa  made  by  the  besieged  behind  a  breach,  w  ith 
a  viow  to  dofense.  (fc)  A  passage  cut  through 
tho  glacis  in  tho  reentering  angle  of  the  cover- 
ed way,  to  facilitate  sallies  of  the  besieged.— 
2.  In  math.,  a  cutting  of  a  Riemann's  surface. 

courage  (kur'aj),  n,  f  Early  mod.  K.  also  eoragr, 
<  MK.  etiraijc,  <  «£>F.  eoragr,  curope,  couraat, 
ntraige,  heart,  mind,  thought,  inclination,  de- 

.sire,  feeling,  spirit,  valor,  courage,  F.  courni/c 
spirit,  valor,  courage,  a  Pr.  coratge  =  Hp.  co- 
rajc  =  I'g.  corngem  —  It.  coraggin  (ML.  coro- 
gmm  after  Rora.),  <  Tj.  cor,  =  K.  hrart,  >  UF. 
cur,  cHcr,  etc.,  heart :  see  rorel,  Arurf,  and  -o;f.] 
It-  Heart;  mind;  Uiought;  feeUng;  inclina- 
tion; desire. 

Swlche  s  gret  cora.af 
Hatble  thla  knight  to  ben  a  wctlded  msn. 

CAtiotv/',  Men-halit  s  Talc.  L  10. 
And  tbcrfore  telle  me  what  wry  ye  puritoss'th  vow  to 
go,  and  alter  I  shall  telle  vow  my  eoru^r.  and  why  I  hate 
acute  for  to  »peke  with  yo*  and  my  coin*  yt.ur.-  lirethep-ii 
JferfiniK  »'.  T  8.1.  it  i.*> 
I  hsd  such  s  counter  to  do  bun 
Skat. 

21.  Stato  or  frame  of  mind; 
dition. 

In  this  roN.iPir 
Hem  |ol|Vf  . trees?  forto  grarTe  I*  simmI,  ,  as  taveu  III 

roUtitfllu.  Husls.udll.  I  K  I.  T.  H.),  p. 


courant 

or  without  fear  or  depression  of  spirits ;  valor , 
boldness;  bravery;  spirit;  daring;  resolution: 
formerly  occasionally  used  in  the  plural. 

In  this  lint  tel.  the  young  Prince  Henry,  Dm'  Bounded  In 
his  Kate  with  an  Arrow,  yet  was  not  wounded  in  hi*  f'ou- 
m.ur,  but  cxintlnlled  Fighting  stilt. 

fttier,  Chrtmlcles.  p.  laat 
If  llllimVr  English  ceuraTer  could  uurll, 
We  shnuM  at  first  have  shunned  not  met  o> 


Ctmrayr  that  grows  from 

i  when  he  has  i^raason  for  It: 
I  sense  of  our  duty 


have  csiro  «  enough  to  appear  «s  gt».l  as 
they  really  arc.     J.  C.  ami  A.  W.ltart,  Uuesac*  at  Trutli. 

Dutch  Courage.  See  Dutch. -tyu.  3.  Fortitude,  fear- 
lessness, daring,  hardihood,  ttallatilry,  spirit,  pluck.  For 
coinpansiiii,  sss.  fr/utv 

courage*  (kur'aj),  c.  t.  [Early  moil.  E.  also 
eoragr,  <  OF.  mragUr,  couragur,  encourage,  < 
eoragr,  heart,  courage :  see  couraye,  h.  In  part 
by  apheresia  from  encourage,  q.  v.]  To  ani- 
mate; encourage;  cheer. 

Ilo  lsvrketh  teachlnsT,  he  lackrth  covnjiva.t. 

.tscAtisn,  The  Scholsntaster,  p.  SA 
He  will  frtvh  yti)  up  a  c,ssi/t»?iisi»  part  an  In  the  garret 
that  wc  are  all  aa  feared,  I  warrant  you,  that  we  quake 
Beau,  mtui  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Penile,  Ind. 


ot  afraid  nor  dismayed 

2  Chron.  xxxtL  7. 


courageous  (ku-ra'jnsi,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
muruf/ioiw;  <  ME.  conweut,  mragtnui,  crajow, 
IroraitHM,  rurajinr.;  <  OF.  «>rajctur,  F.  criura</mx 
(=  Pr.  eoratjot,  coratgot  =  8p.  (obs.)  Pg.  <wa- 
j'o*y>  e=  It.  coraggioso),  <  eorage:  see  courage, 
«.,  and  -oiw.)  Possessing  or  characterized  by 
courage;  brave;  daring;  intrepid. 

these  hem  rt.ceyvcd  well  as  noble  even  and  gotle  knyghtea 
that  wt-ren  full  bolde  and  hardy  and  eoraiosnw  In  arme*. 

Vrrfiis  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  lit  SUL. 

Be  strong  and  eeuraeeous  ;  be  ] 
for  the  king  of  Assyria. 

Horses,  althousth  low  of  stature,  yet  strong  and  rosira- 
jtosis.  SsnvdH,  lTavallea,  p.  IS. 

-Sjm.  Coftanf,  Fafumf.  etc.    See  braver. 

courageously  (ku.ra'jun-li),  adr.  With  cou- 
rage; bravely;  boldly;  intrepidly. 

Here  standeth  Thomas  vtowhrs) .  duke  of  Norfolk.  .  .  . 

f  ourwoeossBvir,  and  with  a  free  desire. 

Attending  lmt  tile  signal  to  begin.    Sliak.,  Riclu  II..  i.  S. 

courageouaneaa  (ku-ra'jus-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  t|tiality  of  U-tng  courageous ;  bravery ; 

valor. 

Tlie  manlineBs  of  them  that  were  with  Judas,  and  the 

^HacfJivTis. 
[<  F.  eotiraaf, 


mm, 

,  T.  at  A., 
disposition  ; 


III.  x 
con- 


Bllg' 


beer  up  your  spirit,  , 

iwrois!  makes  your  followers  taint 
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courant1  (kn'rant),  a.  and 
running  (OF.  eurant),  ppr.  of 
comrir,  Olr .  eurre,  corrr,  <  L,  cur-  \ 
rere, run:  see  cirrrmft,  formerly 
rwrrrjnfl,  live  same  word,  but  of 
older  introduction.]   L  a.  Run- 
ning: in  her.,  specifically  said 
of  a  horse,  stag,  or  other  beast 
so  n>prp»ente«r. 
rwrrrnfl. 

Il.t  [F. 
a  gardeners' 
string. 

A  whole  net,  .  .  .  together  with  the  cord*  and  strings 
called  Cowrunfs,  running  along  the  edges  to  draw  It  In 
awl  let  II  out.  UaUamd,  Ir.  of  limy,  ill.  I. 

courant-  (kft-rant'),  w.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  co- 
rant  (and,  after  It.,  coranto,  eouranto,  corranto, 
curranto,  carantn),  <  F.  cottronfc,  f..  a  dance, 
Ihe  air  to  which  it  is  danced  (>  It,  earanta, 
corranta),  prop.  fem.  of  courant,  ppr.  of  covrir, 
run:  see  cottronfl,  ctiiTcnfl.]  {.  A  kind  of 
dance,  consisting  of  a  time,  a  step,  a  balance, 
and  a  eoup<H-, 

At  a  solemn  thinning,  first  yi»u  hsd  the  grave  Measures, 
Mien  Ihe  Ornm/itM  ami  Hie  Uslliard*. 

.-SrWers.  Table  Talk,  p.  02. 

S.  A  piece  of  music  taking  its  rhythm  and  form 
from  such  a  dance.  Spcctttcally_fa)Aplece  In  rather 
rapid  triple  rhythm,  changing  sometimes  to  sextn|tse. 
consisting  of  two  repeated  strains  abounding  in  dotted 
(totes  and  Usually  of  IMilyphi«lilc  ttrueture.  (ft)  A  piece  in 
triple  time  and  with  many  runs  and  psssagts.  The  first 
form  was  much  nsc.1  as  a  component  of  the  old-fashioned 
suite,  usually  following  the  allelnnnde,  while  the  second 
I*  the  commoner  Italian  form. 
courant3  <  kfl'rant  or  kiVranO, ».  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  corranic,  corranto,  coranto,  curranto;  a 
particular  use  of  cOMrflnf,  running,  current; 
that  is,  the  gnr.ctte  containing  the  current 
news,  or  the  "news  of  the  current  week  or 
month.]  A  gazette;  a  news-letter  or  news- 
|*per.  [Obsolete  except  as  a  naino  for  some 
particular  newsjiaper.] 

The  weekly  nistrant*  with  rants  seal :  and  all 

Th'  adratr  d  discourses  of  the  prophet  Ball^^^^ 


uigiiizeo 


by  Google 


ild  Mt  ap  »  press 

(or  Christendom. 
FletcKrr  and  one 

opedlar 
f  forgd  0 


oonr&nt 

her*  In  It.vly,  to  writ*  nit  the  eo- 

,r».  £ 


Aer,  Fair  Mall  of  the  I 
I  Hill  no  fontpost. 


T  of  gUielte*. 

AW.  Lady  •  Trl»l.  I.  I. 
IB  (kn-r»p'),  «.    [E  Iiul.]    A  disease  in 
tlif  ha.it  Indies,  of  a  herpetic  character,  in 
which  there  in  perpetual  irritation  of  the  sur- 
face, uu<l  e  ruption.  especially  on  the 
breast,  and  armpits, 
courbach.  ».   See  kourback. 
conrbaril  (kor'ba-ril),  «.    [From  8.  Amor. 
>, ]    Same  jik  u«mi,  3. 
. ,  (i.  and  r.  A  Middle  English  form  of  curb. 
courcheft,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  kerchief. 
» right. 

courpon  (P.  pron.  kor-sou'),  w.  (F.,  <  eo*rf,  <  L. 
curtu*,  short  (ef.  nAorf ).]  An  iron  hoop  or  hand 
employed  to  strengthen  and  bold  together  a 
ratinoti-iuold  during  casting, 
coure '  t,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  form  of  cotter. 
COUrB^t,  r.  f.  [<  ME.  «>»m«,  i.  e.,  otrerrn,  cov- 
er ;  an  archaism  lappar.  misreud  ax  one  sylla- 
ble) iu  Spenser.]   To  cover;  protect ;  cherish. 

lit 
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courrort,  n.  Same  aa  eurror. 
course 1  (kors ),  m.  [<  M  E  con/-*,  course,  <  OF. cure, 
wra,  cowr*,  m.,  oursc,  f.f  P.  court.  m.,  oosirgc,  f., 
—  Pr.  cor*,  in.,  enr*a,  f.,  =  Hp.  Pg.  r»rm,  iu.,  = 
It.  rorno,  m,,  and  nrrsa,  {..  a  course,  race,  way, 
etc.,  <  L.  c«ir«M,  iu.,  ML.  also  csrun,  f.,  a  course, 


running,  < 
<T«r>.]  1. 
onward ; 


er  (ko'rier),  a.  r»  1). 
=  Dan.  i'urrr  =  Sw.  t  « 


r.y.  Q.ILvill.  ». 
'  —  6.  cou- 
rier =  Dan.  tarer  =  Sw.  kurir,  <  OF.  courier, 
F.  eonrrro'  =  It.  corriere  =  Hp.  rorreo  —  Pg. 
Ct>rrrm,  (,  ML.  V«rr<jri«jt,  fNrrrWw*,  a  runner, 
a  messenger,  <  L.  carrcrc,  run:  see  rwirriifl. 
The  older  form  waa  ewrrotir,  q.  v.]    1.  A  mes- 
senger sent  express  with  letters  or  despatches. 
I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  rn.  n  l 
Which  every  hour  hU  eouriert  bring. 

TVmoveon,  In  Mrmoriam,  cixvl. 
Tho  ojtshluhmrnt  of  relaya  of  coururt  to  carry  de- 
spatches between  the  king  and  lib  brother  i>  regarded  as 
the  tint  attempt  at  >  postal  system  In  England. 

.Sr«e*s,  Const  Hurt., »  3H>, 

2.  A  traveling  servant  whose  especial  duty  U 
the  making  of  all  arrangements  at  hoteUt  and 
on  the  journey  for  a  person  or  party  by  whom 
he  is  employed. 

A  French  Courier  beet  ot  servant*  ami  mutt  beaming 
of  men  ! 

IHekent,  Pictures  from  Italy,  Ootng  throngh  France 
Problem  of  the  couriers,  (u  aly.,  an  ancient  Indian  prob- 
lem the  data  of  w Inch  are  that  two  courier*  *et  out  simul- 
taneously front  two  stations,  either  In  the  lane  or  In  con- 
trary direction!,  at  siren  rates  of  speed :  the  problem  is  to 
nii-i  when  and  where  tbey  will  meet, 
oonxil  (kO'ril),  a.  [Bret.]  In  Brittany,  one  of 
the  tiny  fairies  reputed  to  frequent  druidical 
'  :T  beguiling  J— 


i  and  to  delight  in 
conrlan  (kor'ian).  a.  [r.  fornTo'f  8. 
name.]  The  book-name  of  birds  of  the  gent 
.trust"*.-  as,  the  scolopaceoua  conrlan,  Aram) 
scolopaeeus,  of  South  America.  Also  called 
earau,  crying-bird,  and  limpLin. 
oonrlett  (kdr'let ),  a.  In  her.,  a  cuirass  or  breast- 
plate used  as  a  bearing, 
courini,  cnimi  (k«r'mi),  n.  [Or.  moiyvu,  alxo 
imhia,  a  kind  of  beer ;  of  foreign  origin.]  A 
fermented  liquor  made  from  barley ;  a  kind  of 
ale  or  beer.  JMinglimn. 
COUTOl  (kO'rol),  a.  [P.  form  of  native  name.] 
A  .Mudagatcati  bird  of  the  genus  l^eplotomut  and 
family  Lepto*oi»ati<tte.  ii.  Cuvier, 
eouronae  (ko-ron')f  a.  [P.,  lit.  a  crown,  <  L. 
corona,  a  crown:  see  croirs,  ».,  aud  corona.]  A 
crown :  a  French  word  used  in  Knglish  in  some 
special  senses.  («)  In  u«-««h'»M,  »  iteonrailr*  l<»>p 
used  as  part  of  an  ornamental  border,  whether  of  the 
whole  piece  of  lace  or  of  a  leaf  or  flower  in  the  pattern. 
A  row  of  courobtt«a  ofU-n  ltas  the  effect  of  a  row  of  battle- 
menu.  (*)  A  r>eni  h  coin.  (1)  111*  murvnnr  rf'oe,  or  gold 
crown.cnlned  suiot  !.«<>.  and  worth  about  a».e<).  (J)Th.'  o-« 
d  In  eouronae,  worth  alwut  »i«7  when  first  coined  In  1.V4  : 
but  saecesalve  issues  were  tiiditer.  and  daring  the  fifteenth 
century  the  usual  value  waa  «.*>.  (S)  The  drnirr  <l  to 
cvurvnnt  and  <r""  •)  la  mmmne,  colna  of  sllier  or  l>ll|..n. 
worth  from  ■!  to  7  l  nlte.1  States  cents,  (el  A  irKnUble 
tin.  )n'j -pa|ter,  14  •:  111  iuchcB  in  aire.  —  Couxonne  des 
tasses  IF.,  III.  a  crown  or  circle  of  cups:  see  eroim,  n., 
fonww,  and  omv.  'rt***l.  a  simple  kind  of  voltak  latu ry 
lit v .  ii t«-,l  by  Volta.  lonai  since  Mijierseiled  by  more  |«'»t-r- 
ful  apparatus.  It  omdsU  of  a  series  of  eup«  arranged  In  a 
circle,  each  containing;  salt  water  or  dilate  sulphuric  acid, 
with  a  plate  of  allrer  or  copjjer  ami  a  plnte  of  rinc  im- 
iner»e'l  In  it,  th*  silver  or  oofi|ier  of  racli  cup  iH<ina  ''"))■ 
iireb-d  with  tha  line  of  the  nrvt.  and  so  on.  W  hen  a  wire 
la  lei  from  the  allrer  or  copper  of  the  last  Co  the  itnr  of 
the  first,  a  current  of  electricity  passes  tbrmnxh  the  circuit. 
This  waa  the  first  lkjulil  battery  Intented.  •*»<.  ^iftery,  s. 
couroonri  (k6-ro-na').  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  coNroanrr, 
C  L.  coronorc.  crown:  Bee  coronate  and  crown, 
r.j  In  her.,  same  as  crowned. 
conroncou  (kO'rO-ki>),  n.  [F.  spelling;  in  E. 
ourami,  q.  v.]  A  trogon ;  any  bird  of  the  fam- 
ilv  - 


J  or  moving  forward  or 
forward:  a  continuous  pro- 


Then  let  me  go,  and  him 
I II  lie  as  patient  as  a  mm 
Aud  inaW  t.«tlu«>  of  < 


rCaslyll  riaatalaWi,  Duree.  uyndoas.  and  all 
r  ..f  liordys,  that  tin  wy  ndr  myght  liaic  hy»  eouw  att 
Urge.        J'orr.u.ito.1,  UUrle  of  Eng.  Travetl,  p.  «• 
.  that  the  won!  of  the  Lord  may  I  »••  free 
I  be  glnlilted.  t  Tile*.  III.  I. 

ider  not  my  course : 
enlle  strenni. 
I  each  weary  atop, 

Shak..  T.  (I.  of  V.,  IL  7. 
Thltlicr  bit  rnurv  he  liends.         Stilton,  T.  I.,  III.  BO, 

2.  A  running  in  a  prescribed  direction,  or  over 
a  prescribed  distance ;  a  race;  a  career. 

I  havc'tlnislird  my  entire*.  .  .  .  Henceforth  there  Is  laid 
up  for  me  a  erown.  1 11m.  ir.  7. 

Stand  you  directly  In  Ant-nlna'  way. 
When  he  doth  run  hia  course,   akuk.,1.  C,  L  t 
Vet  fervent  had  her  longing  been,  thniagh  all 
Her  eowrse,  lor  borne  at  last,  and  tiurlal 
With  her  own  husband.  St.  ArswUL 

3.  Tho  path,  direction,  or  distance  prescribed 
or  laid  out  for  a  running  or  race ;  tne  ground 
or  distance  walked,  run,  or  sailed  over,  or  to  be 
walked,  run,  or  sailed  over,  in  a  race:  as,  there 
being  no  competition,  he  walked  over  the  courne. 

The  same  horse  has  also  run  the  round  cowrie  at  New . 
market  (which  Is  atioat  eo  yards  loss  than  4  miles)  In  r) 
minutes  and  40  aeeonila. 

/•ennant,  Brit.  Zoology,  The  Horse. 
Hie  King  waa  at  Ascot  every  day ;  he  generally  rod*  on 
the  course,  and  the  Ladies  came  in  carriagea. 

GretitU,  Memoirs,  June  4,  lMflO. 

Hence  — 4.  The  space  of  distance  or  time,  or 
the  succession  of  stages,  through  which  any- 
thing passes  or  has  to  pass  in  its  continued 
progress  from  first  to  laat;  the  period 
of  progression  from  beginning  to  end :  aa," 
of  a  planet,  or  of  a  human  life. 


A  man  so  rarloua  that  he  aeemed  to  be 
Not  one,  hat  all  mankind  s  epitome ; 
Miff  in  opinions,  always  in  tlie  wrung, 
Was  everything  by  turns,  ami  nothing  long ; 
but  la  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chrmlst,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 

Drydrn,  Aba.  and  Achit.,  I.  MA. 

There  are  many  men  In  this  country  who,  In  the  count 
of  trn  years,  have  married  aa  many  as  twenty,  thirty,  or 
more  wives.         K.  W.  Imiu,  Modern  Kgyptiatia.  I.  2». 

Through  the  long  course  of  cent  jries  during  which  time 
waa  reckoned  in  Olympiads,  the  triumphs  of  war  .  .  . 
or.    were  forever  supplying  the  motive  and  the  material  for 
m    new  dedications  at  "lympla.  inoet  of  which  were  In  the 


C.  T.  .V».rton,  Art  and  Archmol..  p.  «2i 
8.  The  line  or  direetion  of  motion;  the  line  in 
whieh  anything  moves:  as,  the  oosirge  of  a  pro- 
jectile through  the  air;  specifically  (naut.),  the 
direetion  in  which  a  ship  is  steered  in  making 
her  way  from  point  to  point  during  a  voyage ; 
the  point  of  the  compass  on  which  a  ship  sails. 
When  referred  to  the  true  meridian,  it  la  called  the  true 
cvuree  ;  when  to  the  position  of  I  lie  magnetic  needle  by 
which  the  ship  la  steered,  it  la  called  tile  rmiijnw  nwrar. 

6.  In  nurr.,  a  line  run  with  a  compass  or  tran- 
sit.— 7.  The  continual  or  gradual  advance  or 
progress  of  anything;  the  scries  of  phases  of 
a  process;  tho  whole  succession  of  characters 
which  anything  progressive  assumes:  as,  the 
coarse  of  an  argument  or  a  debute;  the  course 
of  a  disease. 

Hie  course  of  true  love  never  did  ran  smooth. 

AAu*..  M.  N.  D..  L  1. 
Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  eoune.  oMt,  U  of  the  U,  Hi.  1. 
The  rosiree  of  this  world  la  anything  but  e<vn  and  uni- 
form. .Shibtu,  Medieval  ami  Modern  Hist.,  p,  18. 

8.  In  tilting,  a  charge  or  career  of  the  contes- 
tants in  tho  lists;  a  bout  or  round  in  a  tourna- 
ment ;  hence,  a  round  at  anything,  as  In  a  race ; 
a  bout  or  set-to. 

And  Agrauadaln  brake  his  aiierr  on  fe<graii>ouri  hsu- 
bcrkr  at  the  same  eeurs.        Jfrrfiu  (11  ITT.  ask  "I 

The  bull  is  brought  to  the  bailiffs  house  In  Tutbury.  and 
there  collared  and  n.ix-l  and  «•»  cmiv.  yed  to  the  Iwll  rliig 
In  the  Hlgli-atcvt,  when-  lie  U  batted  with  dogs  ;  the  first 
e.Mirae  allotteil  for  the  king,  the  second  for  the  honour  of 
the  town,  and  the  third  for  the  king  of  the  minstrels. 

.Ursjli,  Sport*  and  Pastlin.w,  p.  8T4. 


eonrae 

When  and  how  this  custom  of  singing  Ivy  touts  came  up 
In  the  Church  it  Is  not  certainly  known. 

Hooter,  LVcdee.  Polity,  r.  S». 
He  tsolomonj  appointed  .  ,  .  the  courses  of  the  priests. 

i  Chron.  vtii.  It. 

They  .  .  .  went*  out  with  a  nrtt  they  had  bought,  to 
take  baas  A  such  like  fish,  by  course,  every  company  know, 
ing  their  tume.     flrod/«n),  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  1117. 

10.  Methodical  or  regulated  motion  or  pro- 
cedure; customary  or  probable  sequence  of 
events;  recurrence  of  events  according  to  cer- 
tain laws. 


Seed  lime  ami  harvest,  heal 
Shall  hold  their  course. 


Lsay  and  night, 
and  hoary  frost. 
Slitvm,  P.  L,  at 


The  guilt  thereof  ;atn|  and  pimlsliinciit  to  all, 
liy  eourwt  of  nature  and  of  lau,  dotb  paaa. 

Sir  J.  Dane;  Immortal,  of  Soul.  vilL 

Or  as  the  man  whom  she  doth  now  advance, 

t'piui  her  gracious  merry  seat  lo  sit. 

Doth  couimoii  things  of  course  and  <  Ircumstance 
To  tlie  reports  of  common  men  commit. 

Sir  J.  fMri/#  Noscc  TeipsuDi- 

11.  A  round  or  succession  of  prescribed  acta 
or  procedures  intended  to  bring  about  a  par- 
ticular result :  as,  a  confer  of  medical  treatment ; 
a  rouTK-  of  training. 

My  Lord  cuuUnuc*  still  In  a  Course  of  Physic  at  I*. 
Napier's.  /feuwU,  Utters,  I.  v.  IB. 

12.  A  series  or  succession  in  a  specified  or 
systematized  order ; 
p'rescribed  order  and  i 
studies,  or  the  lectures  or  i 
curriculum  :  as,  a  course  of  1 
try,  or  of  study  in  law. 

A  course  of  learning  and  ii.^l..  i.^luJI™  ^  ^  ^ 

13.  A  line  of  procedure ;  method;  way;  man- 
ner of  proceeding;  measure :  aa,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  try  another  exwrse  with  him. 

Now  see  the  cewra  howe  thai  (bee*]  goo  (o  and  froo. 

PtlUutiui,  Hoabondrle  (K.  E.T.  a.),  p.  147. 
If  an*  did  not  consent  to  send  her  Don  I  the  Duke  of 
York],  he  doubted  some  sharper  Course  would  be  speedily 
Baker,  ChiwuleJea,  p.  ia. 

It  [payL  t 
VHled.  or  a  cowrie  takes  for  It. 

John  KeoiMaoa,  iiuotnl  in  Hradford**  Plymonth 
[Plantation,  p.  t.- 

14.  A  line  of  conduct  or  behavior ;  way  of  life ; 
personal  behavior  or  conduct :  • 
plural,  implying  reprehensible  < 

I  am  grieved  it  should  be  said  he  la  ray  brother,  and  take 
theae  courses.    B.  Jotuon,  Every  Man  in  hla  Humour,  H  I. 

And  because  It  Is  impossible  to  defend  their  |almirrs'| 
extravagant  evursrj  by  Ki*ason.  the  only  way  left  for  them 
la  to  make  Hatyrlcal  Invectives  wsliist  leas,  n. 

Stiilinp^Hmt,  Sermoos,  II.  Hi. 


Yor,  held  your  c 


7'eanys.w,  lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

16.  That  part  of  a  meal  which  is  served  at 
once  and  separately,  with  its  accompaniments, 
whether  consisting  of  one  dish  or  of  several: 
as,  a  coarse  of  fish ;  a  coarse  of  game ;  a  dinner 
of  four  cnurgc*. 

They  .  .  .  com  In  to  the  hallo  as  Kay  hand*  srtte  the 
Urate  rows  be  lore  the  kyngc  Arthur. 

Jrerfia  ;  E.  E.  T.  8.),  Hi.  «!«, 

16.  A  row,  round,  or  layer.  Specifically  -(«>  la 
Duildfrnr,  a  continuous  range  of  stone*  or  bricks  of  tin-  same 
height  ihruugliout  the  face  oe-  face*,  or  any  entailer  archi- 
tectural division  of  *  building. 

lietweene  enery  rourar  of  bricks  there  lleth  a  course  of 
matte*  made  of  cane*.  tioktuyt't  roinapsw,  II.  ana. 

The  lower  wnrtti  ot  the  grand  wall,  cumpoaed  of  1 
Mock*  of  gray  conglomerate  limestone,  still  remain. 

it.  raptor.  Land*  of  the  Saracen,  p.  74. 
<>>>  In  coffer.  r.-..r«,  each  stage  of  grinding  or  polishing  on 
ill*  cntlsr'*  Up  or  wheel,   (e)  In  mining,  *  lode  or  rein. 

They  i veins  of  lead)  often  meet,  ami  frequently  form  at 
such  points  of  intersfM-tlon  chutmi  of  ore. 

tin.  Diet.,  III.  «71. 

!■  rl  i.sch  serle*  of  teeth  or  bun  along  the  whole  length  of 
a  Ale.  The  first  catting  forma  a  aerie*  of  sharp  ridge* 
called  the  -rrf  court ;  the  second  rutting,  serosa  llx-ae 
ridiea.  forms  a  series  of  teeth  called  the  eecosuf  cnefrw. 

17.  In  musical  instrtunents,  a  set  of  strings 
tuned  in  unison.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to 
be  struck  one  or  more  at  a  time,  according  to 
the  fullness  of  tone  desired. — 18.  Saut.,  one 
of  the  sails  bent  to  a  ship's  lower  yards:  aa, 
the  mainsail,  ealled  the  main  course,  the  fore- 
sail or  fore  course,  and  the  t 

See  cut  under  thip. 


i.i 


p.  871.  »»ru 

l  in  the  14th  day  of  May  tbey  engage  to  meet  at  a  place 

appointed  h,  tl«-  king,  armed  with  tlie  "hsmeU  there.  ™« 

unl"  accustomed,  tokepe  the  nclde,  and  to  run  with  every  uul1'  • 
cxttiiiner  eight  oeneees, " 

Strut!,  Sport*  and  Pastime*,  p.  4Sfl. 

0.  Order;  sequence :  rotation ;  succession  of  one 
"  r,  dignity,  duty,  etc. 


  lifr«  I,  I 


i  on  the  ti^suifl  yards 

Of  the  CiMirWr. 

IL  It.  /Man,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  304. 
i  pfrueet  waa  given  to  her,  which  helped  her  a 
...  she  hardly  held  her  own  against  the  ana- 
It.  //  Dana,  Jr.,  Ik  fur.  the  Mast.  p.  Oa. 

19.  ftt.  The  menstrual  flux ;  eatamenia. —  20. 
In  coursing:,  a  single  chase;  the  chase  of  a  hare, 
asbyi 
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'  their  plei 
rmt*  with  (jtbj  - 

''«»»,  II,  1 KL 


COOTM 

l  It  pleaseth  the  State*  to  hunt  fr 
tliitber  the;  mart,  ud  haue  their  ee 
I    i  Hakluuft 

We  were  entertained  with  a  Ions  court*  of  an  hare  (or 
were  1  miles  In  sight.  £re(yn.  Wary,  Jul)'  20,  liifct. 
A  nutter  of  course,  something  which  ii  to  be  expected, 
a-  pertaining  to  tli..'  regular  order  of  thinga;  »  natural 

.So  accustomed  to  his  freaks  and  folllM  that  she  ilewed 
them  all  ss  muttrrt  "f  count. 

JAiirnVorfw,  Twice-Told  Talee,  L  1T0. 
Clerk  of  the  course.  Same  as  nimfur,  1.  Course  or 
a  plinth,  the  continuity  of  a  pllnUi  in  Uie  far*  of  »  wall. 

—  Coarse  Of  crops,  the  rotation  or  succession  In  which, 
cnipa  follow  one  another  In  a  prescribed  system  of  plant- 
ing-Course  of  exchange,  in  com.  see  ««Aa«.K. - 
Course  or  nature,  I  lie  natural  succession  of  event* .  the 
Inevitable  sequence  of  natural  iihenoincits,  n«  of  the  sea- 
sons, of  birth,  growth,  and  death,  etc.-  Course  or  toe 
race  or  an  arch,  in  arch.,  that  face  of  the  arch-stones  in 
which  their  Joints  radUte  from  the  center.— Course  or 
trade.  {<•)  Class  of  merchandise ;  ankle  or  commodity 
traded  In. 

lie  .  .  .  gave  It  |C.Wi|  to  Hi  It  colony  to  he  laid  out  In 
cattle,  and  other  course  of  I nalr,  (or  the  poor. 

iri*f'nn>;>,  HUt.  New  England,  I].  80. 
{b)  Line  of  bnalneas  or  hualncM  transactions. 

In  our  letter  we  also  lunnUonrd  a  cmrn  ofttwlt  our 
merchants  had  entered  Into  with  La  Tonr. 

WiaMrvp.  Hint.  New  England.  II.  230. 
<e)  The  regular  succession  of  events  in  the  conduct  of 
business.  M)  The  tendeucy  or  direction  of  trade  or  of  the 
market*.  — In  course.  (•>)  Iu  duo  or  usual  order. 

The  next  meeting  was  in  count  to  be  at  New  Haven  in 
the  licgluning  of  September. 

Winlhrau,  Hist.  Sew  England.  U.  Ml. 
0)  Of  coarse.  [Colloq.  or  prov.J—  In  course  of,  during 
the  progress  of ;  In  process  of ;  undergoing. 

They  (volunteers  to  serve  s  suluc 
tain  the  public  Interests  while  a 
shall  be  In  count,  o/  prcparatlon. 

Jtftrton.  Works.  VIII.  «0. 

Margin  of  a  course.  Hcenwrpfn.— Of  COSITM,  by  conse- 
quence ;  In  regularor  natural  order ;  in  the  common  man- 
ner of  proceeding  ;  without  special  irr  exceptional  direc- 
tion or  provision,  and  hence,  as  wss  expected ;  naturally  ; 
In  accordance  with  the  natural  or  determinate  order  of 
procedure  or  events  :  as,  this  effect  will  follow  of  sonrse. 

They  hash  promts  d  with  many  civil  sxprsstlnns  and 
words  of  course  upon  such  occasions. 

A'tWyn.  Diary,  Sept  IS,  MM. 

It  was  of  course  that  parties  sboald,  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, rally  under  different  banners. 

Story,  Spotted,  KaleiH,  Kept.  18,  1888. 

Of  ctturm.  the  Interest  of  the  audience  and  of  the  orator 
conspire.  ifnsersvn,  Eloquence. 

Ring  course,  In  an  arch,  an  outer  course  of  stone  or  brick. 

—  Sprtnglng-oonrse.  in  «rcA.,  the  liorisonlal  course  of 
stones  from  which  an  arch  springs  or  rises. —  To  take 
course*,  to  take  steps  or  measures ;  decide  or  enter  upon 
a  course  or  a  specific  line  of  action  or  proceedings :  ss,  he 
foot  Uie  wrong  rosirse  to  bring  tliecu  to  terras. 

This  they  had  heard  of.  and  were  much  affected  there- 
with, sod  sll  the  country  In  general,  slid  took  court*  (the 
elders  agreeing  upon  It  at  that  meeting)  that  supply  should 
he  sent  In  from  the  several  towns 

WinfAren.  Hist.  New  England,  II.  4. 

l\'^rl£.,^^-l7- 

mode, 

course'  (kors),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  counted,  ppr. 
mursing.  [<  eourjn'i,  «.]  I.  fraas.  1.  To  hunt ; 
pursue;  chase. 

My  men  shall  hunt  you  too  upon  the  start. 
And  court  you  soundly. 

B.  Jtmmm,  Sad  Shepherd,  iu.  % 
Adown  his  pale  cheek  tin  fast  falling  tears 
Are  msirsine  each  oilier  round  and  big. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  67. 

seemed  to  his 
r  to  fours.*  each  other  over  the  walls 
J.  U.  SKortlumtt,  John  Ingleaant.  i. 

8.  To  cause  to  run ;  force  (o  move  with  speed. 
Cvurtt  them  oft,  and  tire  them  in  tile  heat. 

Man.  tr.  of  Virgil's  Geonrtci. 

8.  To  run  through  or  over:  as,  the  blood 
co it r ik x  the  winding  arteries. 
Tho  bounding  steed  courses  the  dusty  plain.  Pout. 

Rapid  as  (Ire 
Courting  a  train  of  gunpowder. 

H'on/sif-verA,  EeeU*.  Soiincte,  III.  ». 

J3,  Intrant.  1.  To  run;  pass  over  or  through 
a  course;  run  or  move  about:  as.  tho  blood 


1312 

He  rode  out  to  the  downs,  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
courteously  aent  him  word  that  be  was  coursing  with 
greyhounds.  J.  II.  Shorthouot.  John  Ingicsant,  L 

St.  To  dispute  in  the  schools.  Doric*. 

eourn-e-f,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  coorse. 

COUrse-H,  r.  and  n.  Art  obsolete  variant  of  curse*. 

course-**,  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  coresen,  <  ME. 
'eoretru,  <  cornier,  mod.  counter,  a  groom: 
counter*,  and  cf.  con**,  the  same  word  as  com 
but  in  a  more  literal  sense.]    To  groom. 

Here  be  the  liest  cortttd  hora, 
That  ever  yet  sawe  I  me. 
LuUU  &Wr«  of  Hahvn  HoJt  (a.  lid  » 


nerving 
or  in  psrt  by  s 


court 

for  their  particular 

It  may  be  surround, 
or  fence,  or  by  hulldlm 


or 


v.«n 

(korst),  a.  Arrangetl  in  courses.— 
masonry.  Hist  kind  of  masonry  in  which  the 
stones  are  hdd  In  curse*.  See  cn«rw.  w.,  1«  (a). 
courser1  (kor'ser), ».  [<  X1E.  courier,  courtcre, 
contour,  curtcr,  correct,  <  OF.  rw*«rr,  counter, 
F.  crwrwcT  =  I'r.  tyr/tirr  =  Hp.  Pg.  coreel  =  It. 
coririere,  <  MU  eumariun,  (W*rrm*,  cifrgeriuiit, 
<  ettntuti,  m.,  ML.  also  c«r«a,  f.,  >  F.  course,  ctvi., 
a  course,  running:  see  eour»f1t  n.  Cf .  L.  eurtor, 
a  runner,  LL,  t^mirtiw,  pertaining  to  a  runner: 
see  curtory,  I'unntrt*.']  1.  A  swift  horse;  a 
runner;  a 'war-horse:  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

And  Merlin  rode  on  s  grete  grey  ctmrtrr  and  bar  Uie 
tKanerof  kyiure  Arthur  tie-fore  sll  the  hoste. 

Jfertia  (iU  K.  T.       I1L  58S. 
I^Tskc  hym  a  gray  courser,''  aayd  Rohyn, 

LftoU  ONH  «/  /wSL'>/mi>  (Child's  Bsllads,  V.  &»>. 
The  Impatient  eowrwr  jiaitts  lit  every  vein. 

ropt.  Windsor  forest,  1.  151. 

S.  One  who  bun  In;  one  who  pursues  the  sport 
of  corn-King. 

A  leash  Is  a  leathern  thong  by  which  a  falconer  nobis 
hi.  hawk,  or  a  ™  lead.  hU  greyhc«nd.^  ^ 

3t.  A  discourser ;  a  disputant. 

He  wss  sccnuntnl  a  noted  sopbbtrr,  and  remarkable 
cmtrtrr  ...  in  the  public  schools.    Lift  q/  A .  Wood,  p.  ICO. 

4.  In  ornilh. :  (u)  A  bird  of  the  genus  I'ttrsa- 
nu.t:  as,  the  cream-colored  counter,  I'urmiriut 
nut.  ^(6)  pi.  The  birds  of  the  old  ( 


birds  of  the  old  grmip 
birds,  as  the  OBtrich, 


strange  ngures  on  the  tapestry  , 
lered  fancy  t 


g;««.7^or^ 

i  all  Ids  wrlthigs,  which 

Reformation  In  Eng. ,  I. 
We  runrtcct  alMiut 
at  heart,  more  near  and  near. 

The  Hardener  »  IHaughter. 

See 


hVith  Jsctsf  ceititalu  an  exemption  In  respect  of 
suit  snd  killing  of  hares  by  rowrn'MT  with 
by  hunting  with  beagles  or  other  houmK 

S.  floweU.  Taxes  in  England,  III  277. 


etc 

courser-H, «.  [Early  mod.  E.,  <  ME.  ooetracr,  car- 
ter, eonsur,  (  OF.  core  tier,  coratier,  couratier, 
couletier,  mod.  F.  courtier  —  Pr.  corratier  —  Sp. 
corrector  m  Pg.  corrclor  =  It.  evrattierc,  a  broker, 
agent,  huckster,  <  ML.  rorraMriiui,  cnrafmiu, 
eorrateriiu  (cf.  L.  curator,  >  E.  cvrafor),  <  L. 
curare,  pp.  CHrttftw,  take  care  of:  see  care,  0S> 
rofc,  csrmfor.  Hence  cottrsc*,  ewars.]  1.  A  bro- 
ker; an  agent;  a  dealer;  especially,  a  dealer  in 
horses. — 8.  A  groom. 

Poles  I  foals)  wiUi  handc  to  touehc  a  cortrr  wcyveth ; 

Hit  hurtelh  hem  to  handel  or  lo  holde. 

faUtditut.  Husbvodrle  (E.  E.  T.  a.),  p.  IS. 

courseyt,  •»•  [Earlier  countie,  <  F.  eouritie  (see 
extract)  (=  It.  cwriria),  <  court,  course,  course : 
see  course.]  Stmt.,  a  space  or  passage  in  a 
galley,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  ou  both 
sides  of  which  the  slaves  were  placed. 

Cosmic  'K.  |,  part  of  the  hatches  of  a  galley,  tearmed  the 
Coursey ;  or.  the  gallery-like  space  on  both  aides  whereof 
the  seats  of  the  staves  arc  jdaced.  Cefomre. 

COUrsle't,  n.    See  country. 

couraie-  (kor'si),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  routed. 

coursing  (keir'sing),  ».  f<  ev>«r*rl  +  -<nr/l.] 
1.  The  sport  of  pursuing  bares  or  other  game 
with  greyhounds,  when  the  game  is  started  in 
sight  of  the  hounds. 

It  would  lie  tried  also  In  flying  of  hawks,  or  In  eourst'no 
of  a  deer,  or  hart,  with  greyhounds      Bacon,  Nat  Hist, 

2f.  Disputing  in  the  schools.   See  courserl,  3. 

lis)  bachelors  this  last  Lent,  and  all  things  carried  on 
well ;  but  no  eoursino,  which  is  very  bad.  Lift  of  A .  If'w. 

3.  In  cofli-miniiu/,  regulation  of  the  ventilation 
of  a  mine  by  systematically  conducting  the  air 
through  it  by  means  of  various  doors,  stop- 
ping*, and  brattices. 

coursing-hat  (kor'  sing-hat),  n.  In  metticral 
armor,  a  tiltiug-heliuet. 

■joint  (kor'sing-joiut),  n.    A  joint  be- 
ro  courses  of  masonry. 
COUrsing-trial  (kor'sing-tri'al),  ».    A  competi- 
tive trial  of  the  speed  and  hunting  qualities  of 
coursing  dogs. 

COQlt  (kort),  n.  and  o.  [<  ME.  rv.urf,  cart,  curt, 
<  AF.  court,  OF.  corf,  eurt,  nmrt,  F.  coirr  =  Pr. 
corf  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  rorfr,  <  Ml-  rortis,  a  court- 
yard, yarn,  villa,  farm,  palace,  retinue,  <  L. 
eor(t-)s,  contr.  of  roA»r(f-)«,  a  place  inclosed 
(see  cohort);  akin  to  E.  wrrf,  garth,  nardcn,  q. 
v.;  hence  eourtetttis.  courtesy,  courtier,  courte- 
zan, etc.]  I.  «.  1 .  An  inclosed  space  connected 
with  a  building  or  buildings  of  any  kind,  and 


sometimes  covered  over  i 
as  b  common  In  the  cs» 
French  buildings. 

A  faire  quadrangular  Court,  with  goodly  lodgings  ai>ont 
It  fours  stories  high.  Cyrj*ur,  CruulUes,  I.  31. 

Four  ciAtrtt  I  mads.  East,  West,  and  South  and  North. 
In  each  a  squared  lawn.       Ttnnyton,  I'aiace  of  Art, 

2.  A  short  arm  of  a  public  street,  inclosed  on 
three  sides  bybuildings:  as,  the  formor  Jaun- 
eey  cob-rf  on  Wall  street  In  New  York.— 3.  A 
smooth,  level  plot  of  ground  or  floor,  on  which 
tennis,  rackets,  or  hand-ball  is  played.  See 
tennis-court. 

Tell  him.  lie  hath  nuute  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler. 

That  all  tbe  court,  of  l  mi.ee  will  lie  disturbed 

WIUl  chscea.  SAo*.,  Hen.  V.,  I,  * 

4.  A  palace ;  the  residence  of  a  sovereign  or 
other  high  dignitary ;  used  absolutely,  the  place 
where  a  sovereign  holds  state,  surrounded  by 
Mb  official  attendants  and  tokens  of  his  dignity  : 
as,  to  be  presented  at  court. 

The  same  night  sothcly,  sals  nie  the  lcttur. 

The  corse  carted  was  to  eourtfs  ot  Hh<  knlitht  Parts. 

Dcttntction  of  Trofi  (E.  E.  T.  K.X  I.  10T5L 
Men  so  disorder  d,  so  dehosh'd  and  bold. 
That  tbls  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners. 
Shows  like  a  riotous  Inn.  Shut..  Lcsr,  I,  4. 

The  Persian,  .  .  .  finding  be  had  given  otTensr.  hsth 
made  a  sort  of  spology,  and  said  that  illness  had  prevented 
him  from  going  lo  court.  GrtviUt,  Memoirs,  June  2fi,  Ism. 

6.  All  the  surroundings  of  a  sovereign  in  his 
regal  state ;  specifically,  the  collective  body  of 
compose  the  retinue  or  council  of 
or  other  princely  dignitary. 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 

Soott.  L.  of  L.  M.,  Hi  i. 
Her  court  was  pure ;  her  life  serene  ; 
(ii»l  gave  her  peace  ;  bcr  land  reposed  ; 
A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  ss  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen. 

Tennyson.  To  the  tjneen. 

6.  The  hall,  chamber,  or  place  where  justice  is 
administered. — 7.  In  Uik,  a  tribunal  duly  con- 
stituted, and  present  at  a  time  and  place  fixed 
pursuant  to  law,  for  the  judicial  investigation 
and  determination  of  controversies.  Tin  court  is 
not  the  Judge  or  Judges  ss  Individuals,  but  only  when  at 
the  proper  time  snd  place  they  exercise  Judicial  powers. 
Courts  arc  of  record  (that  is,  such  that  their  proceedings 
are  enrolled  for  perpetual  memory)  or  not  of  record,  gen- 
eral or  li«al,  of  first  instance  or  sppellste,  etc.  The  Ju- 
dicial system  dtffers  In  different  states  snd  countries,  and 
is  constantly  being  modified.  See  phrassu  below. 
8.  Any  jurisdiction,  customary,  ecclesiastical, 
or  military,  conferring  the  power  of  trial  for 
offenses,  the  redress  of  wrongs,  etc. :  as,  a  ma- 
norial court;  an  archbishop's i-oirrf;  a  roitrf  mar- 
tial.—  9.  A  session  of  a  court  in  either  of  the 
two  last  preceding  sem>cs. 

The  archbishop  .  .  . 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable. 

e  Oka*.,  Hen.  VTU.,  tv.  L 

10.  The  meeting  of  a  corj>orBtion  or  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  a  corporation :  as,  the  tourt 
of  directors;  the  rourf  of  aldermen.    [Eng.]  — 

11.  Attention  directed  to  a  person  in  power; 
address  to  make  favor;  the  art  of  insinuation: 
the  art  of  pleasing;  significant  attention  or 
adulation :  as,  to  make  court  (that  is,  to  attempt 
to  please  by  flattery  and  address) :  to  pay  t 
(to  approach  with  gallantries,  to  woo). 


Flatter  me,  make  thy  court 
A  court  In  banc  See  fxinc 
see /rieurf  Archdeacon'B 
riesof  " 


.■v,«is<r,  F.  Q„  H,  It.  i 

l>rp\trn.  Anrengxebe. 

-  A  friend  at  or  in  court, 
cojirt.  the  lot 
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EiitfUUi  court*  of  common  Uw 
real  cootta ;  tpeclttcAUr,  the  »p- 
rt  to  wliieh  icotumuD  law  curt 


a  generic  term  umkI  In 
to  iieuj{iut«  the 

mtibt  refer  a  qunUoa. 

fllauy  Imum  of  f»rt  were  referred  by  the  roynJ  tribunals 
to  til*  court  Christian  to  be  decided  I  Ik- re,  and  the  Inter- 
U.  ing,  so  to  ipeak,  of  tho  two  juriftxUrltocui  wu  the  occa- 
sion of  many  dHpotea,  £tubtu,  Const.  Uui-,  f  SUM. 

01  A^rti**,' ?  cohort  of  appeal  iXoglug °lo  (b«  Ardibiah.  p 
of  Canterbury, and  helTbythe  Dcen  of  the  Arctic,  ».  the 
otriclal  representative  of  tho  errtibl»hoi*- Court  of  as- 
aUtajioe,  the  governing  body  In  some  old  English  psr- 

l.lli-t. corresponding  *»       selectmen  in  tile  r  nited  Stale!. 

Court  of  Altai*  lants,  tho  bUrln-st  Judicial  euurt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts lu  Um  colonial  period  Dp  to  IHTi.  It  cojialatcd 
of  the  governor,  de poty-governor,  and  assistants,  ami  was 
also  called  the  Ore-it  Quarter  Court  —  Court  ol  Attach- 
ment*, a  court  formerly  hold  In  England,  before  the  ver- 
derer*  of  Um  forest, to  attach  and  try  oAcmlera  agalnat 
vert  and  venison.— Court  of  Brotherhood,  an  assembly 
of  tlie  mayors  or  other  chief  officer*  of  the  principal  town* 
of  the  Cinque  Porta  of  England,  originally  adnilnlstri  lug 
tho  chief  pawon  of  those  porta :  now  almost  extinct.  See 
Cinque  PorU,  ander  ci'mrue.  Court  of  Claim*,  (a)  A 
t'nltej  State*  court,  sltllnit  l»  Washington,  for  tho  tnve*. 
tlgstlon  of  claim*  against  the  government.  <M  In  some 
states,  a  connty  court  chsrjjed  with  the  financial  busho-ft 
of  the  county.  -  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  originally,  In 
EtiKlaiKl,  a  court  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions  hctween  anli- 
tccta.  It  was  one  of  the  three  auperior  court*  of  common 
law,  but  Dow  forma  the  Common  i'lrss  division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  Courts  bearing  this  title  eiist  hi  several 
of  the  t'nltcd  states,  having  In  some  cases  both  civil  and 
criminal  Jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Stale,  while  111  inhere 
the  Jurisdiction  Is  limited  to  a  county.— Court  of  equity. 
Be*  K/Kifu.  —  Court  Of  guard,  (a)  The  guard  room  ol  a 
fort,  when  aoMlera  lie.  Seen,  u  of  the  L-.  ?L  1.  <») 
Tlie  ...Idler*  composing  the  guard.  -Court  Of  0u««tlltUJ. 
,,r  of  Brotherhood  and  QuewUlai,  an  assembly  of  lb* 
members  of  tbe  Court  of  HndberTiood,  luBvthtr  with 
other  rcpreectit*tl»o»  of  the  corporate  members  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  of  England,  Invited  to  sit  with  the  mayors 
of  the  seven  principal  town,  -court  of  ' 
■ton,  or  High  Commission  ~ 
astlcal  court  esuhllahrd  by 
isbwd  for  abuao  of  power  In  1041. 

The  abolition  of  those  three  hateful  owrfe,  the  North- 
em  Council,  tlie  Star  Chaitilx-r,  and  the  H\$k  C»mmitium, 
would  alone  entitle  the  Look  Parliament  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  Englishmen.  Moravian.  Sugent*  Hampden. 

Court  Of  Inquiry,  a  court  established  by  Uw  for  the  pur 
pi  mm!  of  examining  into  the  nature  of  any  tranaactloii  of,  or 
sccusatkiu  or  Imputation  against,  any  uthcer  or  soldier  of 
tlirurmy,  Itsjiroceedlnglaiiotalrialbutun  Investigation, 
generally  prelUninary  to  deteraimlng  whether  the  accused 
shall  be  brought  before  *  court  martial  for  trial  Ires.— 
Court  of  King's  (or  Quean'*)  Bench  (so  called  because 
tho  sovereign  used  to  sit  hi  personX  formerly,  the 
pre  mi'  court  of  common  law  in  England,  now  a  division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.— Court  of  Loderna-Ea.ee  i. 
no  ancient  tribunal  of  the  limine  Porta  of  England  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  pilots  or  iodemen.-  Court  Of  oyer 
*nd  terminer.  >ee.  y-c  -  court  of  Probate  Acta.  See 
fn/Mte  Act,  under  seinfituV.— Court  of  Session,  the  an- 
precne  civil  court  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  president 
and  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  thirteen  in  number 
altogether,  eight  forming  the  inner  house,  which  sits  In 
two  divisions,  ami  rtvo  the  outer  house.— Court  of  the 
clerk  of  tbe  market,  a  court  inrident  to  an  Enclith  falr 
or  market.  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Great 
Britain,  a  court  Inrtlluted  for  the  trial,  during  the  recess 
of  Parliament,  of  peers  or  peeresses  indicted  for  treason  or 
fcluciy,  or  for  misprision  of  either, 
the  ordinary,  a  court  held  b 
chilli  Immediate  Jurisdiction 


courts  having  gen 


ral  Jo 
era' 


adlctlou  In  probate,  guardian- 
Merchants'  Court,  a  court 


jf  the  Maasschuaetts  colony  eilettng  unlU  IBU*.  consist, 
ng  of  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  two  tnagbv 
rates,  instituted  for  the  bonoOt  of  strangers  trailing  hi 
,«>  In  England,  a  gen- 


courtepy 

Ti»  certain  tho  French  are  the  moat  Polite  Nation  In 
the  World,  and  can  Praise  and  Court  with  a  better  Air 
than  the  rest  of  Mankind.    Lwfer.  Journey  to  Paria,  p.  4. 

2.  To  pay  one'*  addresses;  woo. 


What  kissing  snd  (wurtinp  wi 
When  theae  two  cousins  did  1 


now.  however,  divisions  of  the  Supreme  court  lu  SecaV 
laiwt  tlie  supcilur  court*  are  the  Court  of  fleashin.  Court 
of  Justtdary,  and  Court  of  Exchequer.  (»)  A  d<slgits- 
lloo  frwiuently  pmscrlhi'd  b>  law,  psrtieubuiy  In  the 
1'Blted  Mtatea  for  a  local  court  in  a  particular  county 
or  city,  superior  in  Jurisdiction  to  the  lower  class  of  In- 
ferior courts  existing  In  the  counties  and  towns  through- 
out the  State :  as,  the  SvfMtri><r  Court  of  the  city  of  New 
York ;  the  3u/«Wer  Court  of  Cincinnati :  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cook  county  (Chicago!  In  Connoctlcut  and 
Georgia  the  hkghmt  court  of  original  junadlcllori  la  term- 
ed the  Superior  Court,  in  Kentucky  the  name  la  given 
to  an  intermediate  court  of  appeaL—  Bupreme  Court, 
the  designation  usually  prcscrlbiil  by  las  for  the  high- 
est court  of  the  state  or  nation  which  has  any  original  Ju- 
risdiction of  a  general  nature.  In  the  Cnited  Male*  the 
name  la  usually  given  to  the  court  having  a  geiteral  appel- 
late Joiiwllction  over  Inferior  courts,  snd  original  J  iirtsdlc- 
Csjii  to  supcrTtae  the  proceedings  of  inferior  courts  snd  of 
public  ofllcers.  by  the  special  writs  of  mandamus,  certiora- 
ri prohibition,  habeas  corpus,  quo  warranto,  and  the  like. 
The  brrm  ha*  no  llxtM  general  meaning  apart  from  the  stat- 
ate  conferring  It,  Ear  Instance.  In  many  flutes  the  Jitris- 
dlctiua  of  tbe  Supreme  Cinirt  It  purvl)  appellate  and  "4JM-r- 
vl»  ey.  In  England  the  Supreme  i  ourt  Include*  the  vanaua 
divisions. Chancery. ifneeW,  llerseh,etc.(formeriy  called  the 
Superior  Courts, 
did  Ion  l,  and  the 

Jurisdiction,  hut  reviews  the  nroceedliuri  of  tlie  vsrious  dl 
visional ;  and  the  declajoaa  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  are  in 
turn  reviewed  by  appeal  to  I  be  House  of  Lords.  In  New 
York  the  name  Is  given  to  the  court  having  general  original 
Jurisdiction  at  law  and  In  equity  throughout  the  State,  of 
all  classes  of  scUuns.  civil  and  criminal,  except  sttrh  minor, 
lucsj.  and  pecul  lar  matters  as  tor  reason* of  convenience  at  e 
confined  In  tho  Brat  Instaiwe  to  inferior  courts:  and  its 
fuial  Judgment*  are  lot  the  most  part  subject  to  review  In 
the  Court  of  Appeal*  But  It  lis*  slso  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  many  Inferior  court*  In  New  Jersey  toe  sapreme 
Court  has  both  original  and  appellate  Jurisdiction  at  law. 
while  tbe  equity  Jurladlct  ion  Is  vested  In  the  t'onrt  of  Chan- 
cery, and  both  are  subject  to  review  In  the  Court  of  Er- 
rors snd  Appeal*  In  Connecticut  the  court  of  general  ori- 
ginal lurssdiction  In  law  and  equity  1*  termed  the  Superior 
Court,  and  Ihe  appellate  court  la  termed  tbe  supreme  Court 
of  Error*.  In  Kentucky  the  term  superior  Court  is  given 
to  an  appellate  court,  whose  decisions  are  ill  turn  rerlea'cd 
by  a  Court  of  Appeals.  The  supreme  Court  of  the  t 'lilt- 
ed Stati-*  haa  i*-)glua]  jurisdiction  In  eases  alfecUng  am- 
nasasdora  and  other  public  minister*  and  consuls,  Sl»d  llloee 
In  which  a  BUte  ta  a  party.  Its  principal  husines*  Is  In 
the  exerebw.  of  II*  appellate  Jurisdiction,  which  Includes 
(suh)oct  to  complex  restrictions  In  many  classes  of  causes  I 
civil  esses  lu  the  courts  established  by  net  of  Congress . 
federal  uucstioin  determined  in  Stale  court*  of  last  resort 
adversely  to  a  cUlm  of  federal  right ;  and  a  supervisory 
jurisdiction  over  criminal  proceedings  In  I'liiled  state* 
circuit  court*  when  two  Judges  sre  disagreed.  — BtilTO- 
gnteVl  court.  In  some  of  the  I  nll«t  States,  a  probate  court- 
Trio  courts  Of  tho  Lord,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  i 
hence,  a  church  or  pubtk  place  of  wieshlp. 

My  soul  longvth.  yea,  even  falntetb  for  fAe  eourfs  cf  the 
Lord.  Pa  lxxxlv.  i. 

To  fenco  the  court.  See/nse*  (For  other  court  a  see 
tbe  wurd  characleriilng  the  title,  as  adssirof/y,  auyweiifa- 
fis**,  eirektir,  cosinty,  etc.) 

JJ.  a.  Pert ftininit  to  »  court ;  •rllivriug  to  s 
royal  court :  characteristic  of  courts :  as,  nmrt 
manner«;  the  raurf  party  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Enijl mid — Court  holy-water i.  Battery;  fine  word* 
without  deeds.  „Varw. 


ton 


d  irrvet ! 

J?eM»  /food  ami  (At  .strain  i  chllda  Hal 
cottrta.Mt  (kdr'tflj),  n.  Brokerage, 
courtall,  ii.   See  atrial,  n.,  3. 
courtantt,  «-   Bee  atrial,  «.,  3. 
court-baron  (kort'bar'on), «.  A 
in  odd  English  manors  for  redressing 
mi'unons,  etc.,  in  the  manor,  and  for  settling 
tenant*'  disputes.  It  consisted  of  tlie  freemen  or  free 
lKibl  tenants  of  Die  manor,  presided  over  by  the  lord  or  hi* 
steward.    It  had  also  Mine  administrative  powers,  suc- 
ceeding within  Its  limit*  to  the  powers  of  the  former  court 
of  tbe  hundred.    Also  toresv-eoairf, /rterkuideTY cufrrf ,  wia- 

conrt-bred  (kdit'bred),  a.  Bred  at  court. 
court-card  (kdrt'kard'),  n,    a  corruption  of 

ctxtt-earti  (which  see). 

court-chaplain  (kort'ehnp'lin),  n.  A  chaplain 
to  a  long  or  prince. 

The  maids  of  honour  have  been  fully  convinced  by  a  f* 
■MMat  cvurf  <hapiain.  S*r\ft. 

courtcraft  (kort'kraft),  n.   Conduct  adapted  to 
rK^.IJuee«\ller*Keic.lf«rmerlycrdledthe    P""  '»>or  at  court;j political  artifice. 

rt*  which  have  original  and  appellate  juris-  court-cupboard  ( kdrt'ktib'Unl),  n.  A  eablnet 
the  Court  of  Appeal  (which  has  no  iwbrlnol   0r  sideboard  tiuvlug  »  number  of  shelyea  for  the 

display  of  plate,  etc.    Bee  cupboard. 


Away  with 
look  to  the 


remove  tire  court  ciiybnartS, 
ShaJt.,  B.  and  J.,  1. 1. 


rd,  witli  its  furniture 
CAatiiwirn,  Alalia,  D'OUve. 


baaton,  a  specUl 

admlulalerlrig  criuiinal  Jilntice. —  Wwi  . 

•jerlv,  In  Enitland,  acourt  haron  whi  n  utting  to  deal  with  COOTt  (k8rt),  V. 


O  n  uncle,  court  AeJ v-wnfer  In  a  dry  house  U  better  than 
this  rain-water  oat  o'dour.  Ska*.,  Lear.  UL  t 


the  rights  of  the  copyholders,  the  custom  of  the  manor  be- 
ing tbe  rule  of  decision.  In  thU  form  of  the  court-baron 
tciianUrirolisl.ly  sat  only  as  Jurors.  —  Days  In  court.  See 
day l.— Forest  court,  I u  England,  a  court  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  royal  forest  -  Freeholders'  OOUrt.  See  roeirf- 
sorvn.— General  Court,  the  designation  given  In  colo- 
nial tins**,  and  aultM-qui-ritlv  tiy  the  constitution*  of  those 
States,  to  tbe  legislatures  of  Vlsssacbusettssnil  Nrwlismp- 
ahlr*.  They  are  so  called  liecnuse  the  colonial  legislature. iif 
Msssschusett*  grew  out  of  tbe  geuers]  court  or  incetliig  of 
the  atsssachusetU  Company.  High  Court  Of  Justice, 
In  England,  a  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  having  oriel' 
sial  and  some  appellate  Jurisdiction.  The  lord  chief  Jus- 
tice at  It*  president.  —  inferior  court.  See  in/erier. — 
Landed  Eat*. taw  Court,  a  tribunal  created  by  the  Irish 
land  Art  of  1870  to  faciliUte  tbe  acqulaltliwi  of  title  to 
land  by  tbe  tenantry  In  Ireland.— Lord  Mayor*  Court, 
a  court  of  civil  Jurisdiction  held  before  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  dealing  with  cases  in  which  tbe  whole  cause 
of  action  arises  within  tho  city  of  London.—  Itanorlal 
court.  See  evurf  euren.—  Maritime  courts,  such  courts 
a*  have  power  and  Jurisdiction  to  determine  maritime 
causes,  or  lusttcrs  arising  upon  tbe  high  seas,  whether  civil 
or  criminal,  and  whether  arising  out  of  contract  or  tort. 
*i»or.-M«rch*JlU'  Court.  See  Stran^e.e  Omrt,  Im- 
low._ Moot  court,  a  nctillott*  trial,  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  aflarding  practice  lu  the  trial  or  argument  of 
causes  to  those  who  are  studying  law,— Municipal  court 
a  court  whose  territorial  limiu  of  Jurisdiction  are  enter, 
mi  nous  with  those  of  a  municipal  corporation,  and  having 
civil  orcriiuinal  Jurisdiction,  or  laitb  —  Old  Court  party. 
New  Court  party,  lwoopDo*ine  psrtie*  In  Kentucky  poli- 
tics about  licTv  The  legislature  bad  abolished  tin  Su- 
preme Court,  on  account  of  on  obnoxious  decision  against 
a  Uw  to  relieve  deldors  and  help  a  banking  elilcrlTlec, 

gO^^F^'ahc^UrtrirL.^UU^is  Pon7o:|  a"'"!*-"'}'  ^ocal 


[<  courf,  ».]   I,  frn«#,  1,  To 
pay  court-  to;  endeavor  to  gain  the  favor  of 


try  to  win  over  by  plausible  address;  seek  to 
ingratiate  one's  self  with,  as  by  flatter}'  or 
obsequious  attentions. 

When  the  king  was  thus  cmirting  hit  old  adversaries,  tlie 
friend*  of  the  church  were  not  let*  active.  Slaentday, 

S.  To  seek  the  love  of;  pay  addresses  to;  woo; 
solicit  in  marriage. 


He  |  the 
an  I  r  -ii  rt 


-sptaln]  fell  In  love  with  a  younj?  Ocntlcwoman. 
d  Iter  for  hit  Wife.      IIouxB,  Letters.  I.  vL  lm. 


A  thousand  court  you,  though  they  ovurf  in  vain.  Pvp*. 

3.  To  attempt  to  gain  by  address;  solicit;  seek: 
as,  to  courf  commendation  or  applause. 

It  ka  certain  exception  against  a  man's  receiving  ap- 
pUusc,  that  be  visibly  courts  it.      Xleete,  Tatler,  No.  S02. 

What  can  Cat-,  do 
Against  a  world,  a  base,  degenerate  world. 
That  courts  the  yoke,  and  buwa  the  neck  to  Ciesarl 

ddifunN,  cato,  L  1. 

They  mlglit  almost  seem  to  have  e&urted  the  crown  of 
roartlrrtom.  PretcM. 

4.  To  hold  out  inducements  to  :  invite. 

On  we  went ;  but  ere  an  hour  had  pass'd. 
We  reach'd  a  meadow  slanting  to  the  ninth ; 


Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway  mined  us 
To  one  green  wicket  In  a  pri.oj  hedge.^  ^ 


th* 


It.  To  act  the 
of  the  court. 


Here  shall  i 
of  plate. 

court-day  (kort'di),  *.  A  day  on  which  a  court 
sits  or  is  appointed  to  sit  to  administer  justice. 

coiirt-dresB  (kort'dres'),  a.  The  costume,  made 
according  to  strict  regulations,  which  is  worn 
on  state  occasions  connected  with  the  court  of 
a  sovereign,  or  at  ceremonious  festivities  con- 
ducted by  the  chief  of  the  state.  Such  costume* 
are  either  peculiar  to  persona  having  a  certain  rank  or 
holding  a  certain  office,  and  arc  uniforms  strictly  ajifier- 
taiulng  in  their  |m*dtlou,  or  they  sre  ordered  for  every 
person  presenting  himself  or  herself,  and  vary  according 
to  tbe  occasion.  Tlie  rules  concerning  coo  rt -dree*  differ 
greatly  In  character,  minuteness,  and  atrlctnsst  of  enforce- 
ment. 

court-dresser  (kort'dres'er),  it.  A  flatterer;  a 

courtier.  [Rare.] 

._  of  giving  c  . 
hhinrca.  by  this  court  J  cesser,  I 

courteous  ikcVtc-us  or  kor'tius),  a.  [Early 
in.wl.  E.  also  rurteous,  ntrtett.  etc. ;  <  ME.  cur- 
teom,  a  rare  form  of  the  common  type  rurteit 
or  corteU,  also  variously  spelled  curtail,  curlags, 
curiam,  curtrte,  curleut,  ritrfoiir,  etc.,  ctrlait, 
etc.,<  OF.  cnrfri*,  enrtcit,  cortoit,  etc.,  F.  coirrfoii 
as  Fr.  Bp.  corte*  a*  Pg.  cartes  It.  cortege,  <  ML. 
as  if  •corf.  «.«i.«,  <  corfiir,  court :  see  court,  a.) 
Having  conrt-like  or  elegant  manners ;  using  or 
characterized  by  courtesy ;  well-bred ;  polite : 

words;  a 

I  have  ill  tin  one  of  the  r 
That  ever  bestrode  a  *te 

CAuVe  Jfeur.ee  (Child*  BalUd*,  II.  MS). 
Which  flue  poyntes,  whether  a  a 
ao(o)ner  in  a  cbilde,  by  tearefull  I 
dl!lii,  jou  that  In  elk--.  Imlg, 

AaeAam,  The  Sc-holcmsster,  p. «. 

Bbr,  I  was  cmirtetnu,  every  phrase  well-nfl'd. 

r<n»jeraa,  Prince**,  UL 

-Sjrn.  Oil*,  rrbane.  etc.  (see  xstfifeX  obliging, 
attentive,  rv-tpeirttol. 
courteously  (ker'trj-us-li  or  kdr'tius-li),  arte. 
[^  ME.  curUrinlu,  cortau/tlu,  cirrtainlickt,  etc.;  K 
courteotu  +  In  a  courteous  manner ;  with 

obliging  civility  or  condescension ;  politely. 

Than  seUle  ilawein  that  thct  dlde  nothlnge  eurUieeJy  a* 
worthl  men  rte  that  wulde  be  not  suffre. 

Jf  erf  in  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  UL  199. 

Tlie  King  c»urv«,iuar>  retineated  him  [the  Puke  of  niou- 
ce*tor]  to  go  and  make  himself  ready.  fi-r  that  he  must 
neeiU  ride  with  him  a  little  Way,  to  confer  of  some  Bust, 
nets.  Baker,  Chronicle*,  p.  lis. 

courteousncBB  <k*r'tr}-us-ue*  or  k6r'tiua-nea),  it. 
The  quality  of  being  courteous ;  complaisance. 

flodlv  inenne  .  .  .  miute  ntoue  and  al  Inrc  all  menne  with 
eon  rfoiiuneov,  lentlencsse  and  bcneflcialnrtse  .  .  .  toloue 
and  to  Concorde.  Vdall,  Pref.  to  Mat.  t 

COUrtopyt, rt.  [ME.. also coirrfrrr**, courtby, covrte- 
by  iearlv  mod.  E.  also  cotc-a-]tur,  simulating 
cofrS  =  cwifS),  prob.  <  OD.  h>rt,  short,  +  inj  = 
LG.  pi,  piot,  a  thick  cloth :  see  }xa-)acktt7\  A 
cloak  of  coarse  cloth. 

was  his  overeat  ty/urtrpy. 

Ckaueer.  Cen.  Prol.  to  C-  T.,  I  290. 


.  (BX  vL  nil. 
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courter 

(koVter),  n.    [<  court,  r.,  +  -«■».  Cf. 
con  rtier.  ]    1.  One  who  courts,  or  endeavors  to 
gain  favor ;  a  courtier. 
Queen  EUutwth,  the  greatest  rmirttr  of  her  people. 

S.  One  who  woo«;  a 


A  eourtte  of  wenches. 

From  the  Isle  of  Mas  *  cwurfer 
,  And  a  false  f  oung  man  to  he. 
Vjrarrt  ^  tVa^Korjiitt  (Child's  Ballads.  VIII-  2MX 

courtesan,  courtesAnahip.  See  courtesan,  cour- 

tezanthip. 

courtesy  <ker'te-«i),  «.;  pi.  eourUMt*  (-nix). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  courteitie,  curtesy,  courfty, 
eurfty,  eurttu,  etc.,  whence,  in  the  sense  of  '  a 
movement  of  civility,' and  in  some  legal  senses, 
the  present  archaic  spelling  mrfjry  or  rurttty,  in 
common  use  along  with  omrteny ;  <  ME.  curtttie, 
cvrUtsie,  cortry/tye,  cortayitye,  rarely  eourUae,  < 
OF.  curteuie,  eortoiitie,  etc.,  P.  courtouic  (m  Pr. 
Pg.  eorteiia  m  8p.  rortetirt,  It.  corfeno),  cour- 
tesy, <  eurteit,  etc.,  courteous:  see  courtrou*.] 
1.  Courtliness  or  elegance  of  manners;  polite- 
ness; civility;  complaisance:  especially,  polite- 
ness springing  from  kindly  feeling. 

And  |h«)  brou«ht  with  hyin  grubr  plente  of  knyghtes, 
ffor  he  was  full  of  fclrc  eourtetir  and  it  felrc  sucker. 

Mr  rim  <R  R  T.  8.X  UL  «U. 

t'tefnloew  comes  by  labour,  wit  by  east : 

rrows  In  courts,  ncwi  in  the  cttie. 
t  •  good  stock  i>f  these. 

O.  Beriert.  The  Church  Porch. 


!  natural  cmirirev  wu  hilt 
s  pleasure,  and  his  full  tww  hllia 


tUucsif,  Int.  to  Hlglow  Papers,  1st  wr. 
8.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect ;  an  act  of  kind- 
ness, or  a  favor  done  with  politeness ;  a  gracious 
attention. 

IlaiDt,  sett)  god  hath  ordeyncd  yow  thia  honour  to  haue 
ao  fclrs  a  comnanye,  some  curirm  mi 


nnetc  I  do  fur  the  love 
tue  love  of  yourvsclf. 

JeVrtia  (E.  F.  T.  S.X  liLta! 
Make  them  know 
That  outward  eoairftw*  would  fain  proclaim 
Favoora  that  keep  wlUun.      SA.U..  M.  for  M.,  ».  1. 


of  hem. 


8.  A  gesture  of  reverence,  respect,  or  civility: 
formerly  used  for  both  sexes;  now,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  n  kind  of  obeisance,  mail.'  by  ft 
woman,  consisting  in  a  sinking  or  inclination 
of  the  body  with  bending  of  the  knees:  in  this 
sense  now  usually  pronounced  and 
ten  curtsy  (kert'sl), 


y,  p.  M° 


writ- 
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i  of  Lord  Lovst.  In  these  legal  uses  often  writ- 
ten .-j/f./n. -Byn.  l.t  oiirtroilsivcsa,  urbanity,  goi»l  breed- 
ing.   For  comparison,  eee  potiu. 

courtesy  (kert'st),  r. ;  pret,  and  pp.  courtetiecl, 
ppr.  courtesying.  [<  courtesy,  n.J  I.  intrant. 
To  make  a  gesture  of  reTerence,  respect,  or 
civility;  make  a  courtesy :  now  said  only  of 
ien. 

The  petty  traffickers, 
Tliat  eurtty  to  them,  do  them  reverence 

.<»«*.,  M.  of  V.,  L  L 
Lowly  touted  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maldeua  all  coatrfe- 

Long/tiUne  ( trans.  X  Children  of  the  Lord's  Sapper. 
Il.t  fras*.  To  treat  with  courtesy  or  civility. 
[Rare.] 

The  prince jiolltely  ravrfested  him  with  all  favour*. 
Sir  H.  WiUiam*,  Actions  of  the  Low  Countries,  p.  6. 

courtezan,  courtesan  (ker'-  or  k6r't$-zan),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  courtesane,  courtimne,  cur- 
tisan ;  <  ME.  courtezane,  <  F.  courtesan,  eortisan 
(lrJth  century),  now  courtisan,  <  It.  corfejriViso, 
cortigiano  as  Bp.  cortesan  —  Pg.  cortczSo  (ML. 
eorfc masc.,  a  courtier;  F.  courtitaue  — 
It.  rorfcj^ami,  cortipiaua  -  Sp.  Pg.  cortntana  = 
Pg.  cortezana,  fern.,  a  court  lady,  a  gentlewo- 
man, hence,  orig.  in  cant  use  or  mock  euphe- 
mism, in  It.  and  F.  (now  the  only  sense  in  K.l, 
ft  prostitute;  <  It-  cvrteggUirt  (='  Sji.  Pg.  cortr- 
jnr  —  F.  courtlMT,  obs.),  court,  pay  court  to, 
<  corfc  (z=  Sp.  Pg.  cortc),  court :  see  eosrf,  ■.] 
It.  A  courtier. 

The  fnx  was  resenihlMt  to  the  prelates,  eovrffMn*. 
prieaU,  and  the  reat  of  the  apirltnalty. 

Fort,  Book  of  Martyrs  (ed.  1M1X  I.  ML 

2.  A  prostitute. 

I  endeavoured  to  give  her  [Virtue  1  ■*  touch  of  the  modern 
.  rniuiirtits  of  a  ".in-  lady  aa  I  coald,  wlthont  danger  i>f  Iw- 
lDj;  at-Aiacd  to  have  dreiaed  her  like  a  moliaii. 

Bvtile.  Occualonal  HeSectlooa 

courtezanship,  court* sah ship  (ker'-  or  kor'- 
tfi-isn-ship),  a.  [<  courtezan,  eourtenan,+  -sAi/i.] 
The  character  or  practices  of  a  courtezan. 

court  -  favor  (kort'fa'vor),  it.  A  favor  or  bene- 
fit obtained  at  court ;  good  standing  at  court. 

Mtd  niinlsflisa,  ' 
COUrt-fool  (kort'for),  n.  A 
formerly  kept  " 
amusement, 
court-frumpt,  n. 
court. 

Von  mnat  look  to  be  envied,  and 
/rwinj*  for  it.  A 


Prince  .VhwarOenheTg  in  particular  had  a  atately  as- 
pect, .  .  .  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  Brolrkinj:  aakxro- 
activity,  the  perked-up  cvurtirriem.  and  pre<«itti'>u»  nul- 
lity of  many  hers,  Corh/fs,  Mtsc,  IV.  IBS. 

courtierly  ikor'tigr-li),  a.  [<  eonrfter  +  -f>i.] 
Courtierdike;  cfiaracterized  by  courtliness. 


Ilia  coartwrfji  admirers,  plying  liim  with  queatlona. 

L.  Vmu,,  Befi.Hur,  p.  S4i. 

courtleryt  (kor't^er-i),  s.   [<  courtier  +  -u». 
Cf.  cosrtry.]   The  manners  of  a  < 
In  his  garb  he 
Little  of  the  nicety. 
In  the  epruoer  courfieru. 

B.  yon*™,  The  Satyr. 

courtint.  conrtlne+,  n.  Obsolete)  forms  of  cur- 
tain. Wrtgkt. 

court-landB  (kdrt'landx'),  m.  pi.  In  Eng.  law, 
a  demain,  or  land  kept  in  the  lord's  hands  to 
serve  his  family ;  a  homo  farm. 

courtledse  (kort'lej),  s.  A  perverted  form  {as 
if  court  +  leidgel)  of  courtilage,  usually 
A  rambling  courttttlff*  of  barns  and  walla 

Kitinrlru  Wi'kt* 

conrt-leet  (kart'Wt),  ».  An  Englisli  court  of 
record  held  In  a  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or 
manor,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet,  for  petty 
offenses,  indictments  to  higher  courts,  and  some 
administrative  functions.  It  has  now  fallen 
into  general  disuse. 

Where  the  ancient  machinery  of  eaurt4ar<  and  rourt- 
haron  bad  worn  itaelf  out  the  want  of  masiaterial  eiperi- 
ence  or  authority  bad  been  supplied  by  an  elected  council. 

»«**»,  5m*.  Mist  (*d  O  X  »  I  ). 

conrtlesat,  a.  [<  court  +  -J***.]  TJncouray; 
not  elegant. 

These  anawera  by  aUent  curUiea  f mm  you  are  too  eoeirf. 
ten  and  aimple.  B.  Jvumm,  Eplcwne,  1L 

(kort'llk),  a.   Courtly;  polite;  ele- 


©t*c«i  for  tlicti* 
',  or  a  rebuff  at 


•,  lv.  1 


.f 

heau.  ami  Ft.,  Double  Marriage.  Iv,  2. 
courtliness  (kort 'li-nes),  n.     The  quaUty  of 
being  courtly ;  elegance  of  manners;  grace  of 
mien ;  complaisance  with  dignity, 
courtlingt  i  Kort' ling),  n.  [<  court  +  -Hsjl.]  A 
courtier;  a  retainer  or  frequenter  of  a  court. 
Although  no  bred  courffin'r,  yet  a  moat  particular  man. 

B.  JiiKnn.  Cynthia'a  Kevela,  v.  x. 

courtly  (kdrt'in.fj.    [<  court  + -lyl.]    1.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  court  or  to  courts. 
To  promise  la  most  eonrtly  and  faabionabte. 

.SAot,  T.  o€  A.,  v,  l- 

Ellen,  I  am  no  couryfjif  lord. 


With  capp 
iraeo/aajrit 

wm,  "tt'i 


and  knee  they 
ofa'a  Catawify  ti 


Ballads,  Vll.  SCUX 
Hk 


With  hoitourabl. 

d  in  noble  ladiea,  .  .  . 

and  lowly  cnurtefv. 

Ska*.,T.  of  the  S..Ind.,  I 

country  girl  scare*  to  a  coart'ij.  bred. 

Drydru,  tr.  of  Juvenal  a  Satlro,  it 
With  blualdng  cheek  and  rourter.  fins 


court-guide  (kort'gid'),".  Adirectorj-orbook  ww^V.'m.X\ma'»d**E^ 
eonufniiiK  the  s-ldrcsscs  of  the  nobility,  and  S£ ZSSSS.  U.e  cmW.-ied  nild  W' 


KnTtoTu 


Cdend;*.  OirUUbel.  11. 

4.  Favor;  indulgence;  allowance;  common 
consent:  conventional  as  distinguished  from 
legal  right:  as,  a  title  by  murfrsy;  the  eourtttu 
land.   See  phrases  below. 

duty  meaira  na  by  the  evrtesie  A  cuatouve 
ht  carry  from  a  conmwn  feast  home  with 
!  booee. 

/'ufrruAiiM,  Arte  of  Eng.  Pocale.  p.  it. 
Courtesy  (or  curtesy)  of  England,  the  title  of  s  hus- 
band to  enjoy  for  life,  sfler  lib)  wife  a  liccvaae,  heredita- 
nienU  of  the  wife  held  by  her  for  an  estate  of  Inheritance, 
of  which  there  was  aeizin  during  the  wlfe  a  Ufe.  provl.l.^1 
they  Itave  had  lawful  issue  side  to  Inherit.  Such  a  hobl- 
ing  ia  called  tcwffiwy  '»o  11'  niurtrey  >'/  k'it\rtand.  It  rvlata 
In  some  of  the  I'uiled  States.  A  ruhl  of  tenancy  by  tl.r 
ci^nrieay  is  aabi  to  lie  initiate  when  by  inarrtiiirc  and  oirth 
of  iaalle  the  hustjand  baa  atTjuircl  Ml.  Inchoate  '.r  cvja-c- 
lant  right  :  II  ia  nuiai.MMoirr  when  by  tin-  drnth  ot  the 
wife  Ills  llfc-oatatc  In  lands  ot  which  she  was  u-lnil  has 
become  absolute.  The  iisirtes)  of  .Vulland  is  .d  a  aliuiliir 
kind,  and  Is  callcl  etiriaUtne  .ScV.rt-.- Courtesy  of  the 
Seuaie.  in  the  Senate  ..f  tlie  tutted  statea.  spi-elal  cm. 
aiilrnitloll  required  by  custom  to  lie  shown  to  tile  wislica 
of  Individual  members  ..r  (ormcr  niclnU  n.  of  the  Sefiale 


Ically  — <«)  The  cu-tom  ..( 
ora  from  s  particular  state 


gentry.  [Eng.] 
court-hand  (knrt'hand),  n.    The  old  so-called 
* '  Gothic  ■  or  "  Saxon  *  hand,  or  manner  of  writ- 
ing, used  in  records  and  judicial  proceedings 
in  England. 
He  can  make  obligations,  and  write  rmirt Joincf. 

Asa*.,  i  Hen.  VL,  le.  £ 

By  this  hand  of  flesh, 
Would  It  might  never  wriU)  good  c^urt-Aaiid  in.*.-, 
If  I  diaooTer.  M.  Janmn,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

court-house  (kdrt'hoas),  n.  1.  A  building  in 
which  courts  of  law  are  held;  a  building  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  law-courts.—  2.  In  tlio 
southern  United  States,  the  village  or  town  in 
which  such  a  building  is  situated;  a  county- 
seat  :  common  in  the  names  of  places :  as,  Oil- 
..per  Court-Houtc,  in  Virginia.  Abbreviated 

COUrtier  (k6r'tier), ».  [<  ME.  VnatrfitT,  caurteour 
(tiower),  <  OV.  courtier,  a  judge,  prob.  also  a 
courtier,  <  ML.  'cortarium,  'eurlariu*,  lit.  be- 
longing to  a  court  (cf.  rarfririBw,  n„  the  isosws- 
sor  of  a  farm  or  villa),  <  corti*,  curtut,  a  court, 
yard,  farm,  villa,  etc.:  see  court.  As  an  E. 
word  courtier  may  be  regarded  as  <  court  +  -tVr 
(-V<r),  as  in  collitr.  grazier,  lau-uer,  etc]  L  One 
nhn  attends  or  freqitente  the  court  of  a  sov- 
ereign or  other  high  dignitary. 
Chit*.  Are  we  invited  to  court,  air? 


yielding  to  t 

with  mtanl  to  the  .■onflrmation  or  re|eetb.u  <d  appoii 
mrnts  to  olhce  w  ithin  that  State  made  by  the  I'mldent. 
(M  The  cuaU«u  of  c«>iinrniing  the  nomination  to  an  olTtcc 
b>  the  Pn  -Uleiit  of  a  mrmtkrr  or  foemer  tueint*r  of  the 
Hciiiit.-  altlKtut  the  usual  reference  to  a  committee. — 
Courtesy  title,  a  title  to  which  one  has  no  valid  claim, 
hot  which  ia  assumed  by  a  perion  or  given  by  taipular  <-<*|. 
sent.  Tliua.  when  s  British  iioblfruati  hx*  several  titles, 
it  la  usual  for  one  of  his  lutrrtor  titles  to  lie  assumed  by 
his  eldest  son.  The  eldest  Bon  of  the  thlke  of  lk-llonl. 
for  elamide,  is  Afnryuu  of  Tavistock,  and  the  Duke  of 
Km  >  bin  In  eldrat  Soil  I*  Kurt  of  IKilkelth.  The  juungrr 
aiMis  of  .liikra  and  mart(uisca  have  tbe  courteei  title  of 
L.*Tf  isreAled  to  their  t  hriatian  names:  as.  Loo/  Wlllinui 
Lennox.  In  Scotland  the  .Ideal  sou  of  a  viscount  or  baron 
baa  tbe  murteaj  title  of  Muttrr    «a,  the  Miuter  of  Loral. 


TV*.  Von  are,  la.ly.  b>  the  great  funceas  Julia,  who  long* 
to  greet  vou  with  any  favours  that  may  worthily  make 
jou  an  often  cvurtitr.  B.  /aSssSst,  Poetaater.  iv.  t 

III  thia  and  oiher  paaanges  there  it  something  of  the  tone 
ot  a  ilisappolnted  statesman,  |ierliaps  of  a  disappointed 
eiAtrtitr.  T**-kmir.  Span.  LIU,  1.  IStS. 

2.  One  who  courts  or  solicits  the  favor  of  an- 
other; one  who  possesses  the  art  of 
fuvor  by  address  and  complaisance. 

There  waa  not  among  all  our  princes  a  greater  courtier 
of  the  people  than  Rb  hard  111. 


courtierism  (kor'tier-izm),  s. 
-*>*..]    The  arts,  " 
courtier. 


Swklinrr. 
[<  courtier  + 
of  a 


-  embattled  Held. 

Scoff,  L.  of  the  L ,  Iv.  19. 

2.  Elegant;  polite;  refined;  courteous:  as, 
14  courtly  accents  tine,"'  Colrrielge,  Christabcl,  ii. 
— 3.  Disposed  to  court  the  great;  somewhat 
obsequious;  flattering.  Macaulaf. 

courtly  (k6rt'li),  .rrfr.  [<  cwrrt  +  -iV8.]  In  the 
manner  of  courts;  elegantly;  in  a  gracious  or 
flaftering  manner. 

court-mant.  it.   A  courtier. 

court-marshal  (kort'milr'shal),  n.  One  who 
acta  as  marshal  at  a  court. 

court-martial  {kort'mHr'shal),  r.  f.  To  arraign 
and  trv  by  court  martial  (as  an  officer  of  the 
army  o'r  navy)  for  offenses  against  the  military 
or  naval  laws  of  the  country.  See  oosrf  martial, 
under  oosrf. 

court-mourning  (kdrt'm6r'ning),  n.  Mourning 
worn  for  the  death  of  a  prince,  or  for  one  of  the 
roval  family  or  their  relatives. 

courtnallt,  «.  Umr.  a  var.  of  "cowrfjicr,  < 
onrrf  +  -n-er.  as  in  cifiacr.]   A  courtier. 

Good  fellowe,  1  drlnke  to  thee, 
And  to  all  emit  ntUs  that  courteous  he. 
a-in;;  »«.f  JfiWer  ../  M,,n./iri,t  (n.ild  a  Ballads,  VIIL  3«X 

courtoUt,  <•■   A  Middle  English  form  of  cour- 

teouft. 

court-p«*8aget,  n.  A  game  at  dice  for  two 
players. 

1  ve  had  a  lucky  hand  thw  fifteen  year 

At  such  courr./absiror,  with  three  dice  In  a  dish. 

MMdUttm,  Women  Beware  Women,  li.  2. 
COUrtpiet,  Same  as  ronrfe/ijf. 
court-plaster  (kort 'plaa 'ter),  s.  (8o  called 
because  originally  applied  by  ladies  of  the  court 
as  ornamental  patches  on  the  face.]  Black, 
flesh-colored,  or  1  ninsparent  silk  varnished  with 
a  solution  of  isintcla*.*  to  which  benzoin  or  gly- 
cerin, etc.,  is  sometimes  added,  used  for  cover- 
ing slight  wounds. 

courtresst,  ».  [<  cosrfcr,  euttrWcT,  +  -*»».]  A 
court  lady. 

If  plain  stale  slut,  not  s  eonrtmss 
Greene,  Verses  against  the  Gentlewomen  of  i 
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ocmrt-rolla  (kdrt'reU'),  s.pi.  The.  record*  of 
a  court.   See  roll. 

courtryr,  »•    [<         +  Tne  whole  body 

of  courtiers. 

Then  was  an  Outlaw  In  Eltricke  Furcate, 
I Uni ted  him  nought,  nor  a'  hit  eowrtrwj  m 
*».)(■/*  OujSL-  Jfwrrug  (Chllds  Baltada,  VI,  31 

court-shift  (kdrt'ahift' ),  «.  A  political  artifice. 
Milton. 

courtship  (kflrt'ship),  ■.  [<  court  +  -«Aip.]  1. 
The  act  of  paying  court  to  dignitaries,  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  gaining  favors;  the 
paying  of  interested  respect  and  attention ;  the 
practices  of  a  courtier.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

A  practice  at  eourtsnip  to  greatneee  hath  not  hitherto. 
In  roe,  aimed  at  thy  thrift.  font,  Fancies.  DeiL 

The  Magistrate  whoae  Charge  la  to  ere  to  our  Persons, 
anil  Ealatee,  la  to  bee  honour  d  irilh  a  more  elaborate  and 
pcTaonall  Ceurlanip,  with  large  salaries  and  Stipends. 

Mtitim,  Reformation  In  Eng.,  1L 
He  paid  hi*  eonrfaaip  with  the  cro»  it. 
Aa  far  a*  modest  pride  allow  iL  .Sic(rt, 

2.  The  wooing  of  a  woman ;  the  series  of  atten- 
tions paid  by  a  man  to  a  woman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  her  love  and  ultimately  her 
hand  in  marriage,  or  the  mutual  interest  en- 
gendered and  avowed  between  tl 
dent  to  a  declaration  of  love  or  an 
of  marriage. 

Then-  la  something  eiecsslvely  fair  and  open  In  Uila 
method  "f  nmrtaaiB ;  by  that  both  uilea  are  |irep«red  lor 
I  the  matrimonial  adventures  that  are  lo  follow. 


adientures  that  are  Mi 


OhMMtnt  how  tfc*lr  ctmrtthiy  htvw,  , 
And  liuw  »h«  *<m ik  J  tmA  wh»t  he  ukl 


TennpMm,  In  MtMuorUni 


3t.  Courtly  behavior ;  refinement;  elegance  of 


Wlillf*  the  yi'iiivii  lord  of  Telernon,  hrr  huitwuul, 
»u  packeted  to  France  toatudy  ™*«*j£0(;|(<  L 


,hy  your  leave.  I  could 
oar  fair  take. 
Sean,  ami  ft.  King  and  No  King.  I.  2. 
One  Tylo,  brought  up  at  tbe  court,  cannlngly  sewing 
together  all  the  old  ahredaof  hla  aatjravs&a  .  .  .pretended 
to  be  Frederick  the  emperour.   Fuller,  Holy  v.  ar,  p.  Sun. 

4f.  Political  artifice ;  court  policy ;  finesse. 

IThe  i|ue«n)  twins  composed  of  eanrtehip  and  Popery, 
this  fier  nut-  rfoniM  il  pronilM  was  tin-  tlr»t  court  holy  ««• 
l  .be  sprinkled  among  the  people.  Fuller. 
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gether,  +  ttobrinut,  fern,  tobrina,  a  cousin  by  the 
mother's  side,  for  ^tororinut,  'evjiewi'risg,  <  soror 
(for  'totor),  sister,  =  E.  fitter,  q.  v.  Cf.  cousin-, 
eozcn.l  L  ».  1.  In  general,  one  collaterally  re- 
lated by  blood  more  remotely  than  a  brother  or 
sister;  a  relative;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman; 
hence,  a  term  of  address  used  by  a  king  to  a 
nobleman,  particularly  to  one  who  is  a  member 
of  the  council,  or  to  a  fellow-sovereign,  in  Eng- 
Int.  royal  writs  ami  commuaiona  It  la  applied  lo  any  peer 
of  tlie  degree  of  an  earl  — a  practice  dating  from  the  time 
of  Henry  IV..  who  waa  related  or  allied  lo  every  earl  In 
the  klikgilocn. 

And  label  myjte  klase  the  kyng*  for  eurjm,  an  she  wold*. 

Pirn  PlmeuMn  (Bk  II.  Uti 
Twenty-four  of  my  next  rorene 
Will  help  tn  ding*  hint  down* 
Old  KMnttf  Fartingalt  (t'hild'a  Ballads,  III.  :!.'•). 

Behold,  thyroauin  ElUabcth  |"E1laal>elh,  thy  klnawi> 
man."  in  the  revlaed  version],  sl>«  tiatlt  alto  conceived  a 
a-_.ii.  Luke  I.  84. 

Wa  here  receive  It 
A  certainty,  touch  d  from  our  wautn.  Austria. 

Shall.,  Ali  a  Well,  L  I 
My  nobis  lorda  nul  coataou  all,  good  morrow. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  Ill  s. 

Specifically,  in  modern  usage — S.  The  son  or 
daughter  o'f  an  uncle  or  an  aunt,  or  one  related 
by  descent  in  a  diverging  line  from  a  known 
common  ancestor.   Tbe  children  of  brothers  and  ela- 
te.* are  called  eoaieiiiJ,  roowaiw  ^trman,  jkret  a  ii.hu,  or 
full  routine:  children  of  Drat  cousins  are  called  arecm! 
cmwi'iw,  etc.   often,  however,  the  lerm  erevnd  cooein  la 
loosely  applied  to  the  s>«i  or  daughter  of  a  c»u.in  far  Haas, 
more  properly  called  a  Jtrit  const  n  neuw  reasoeetx. 
Von  are  my  mother's  own  sister's  son ; 
What  nearer  eoweiiM  then  can  we  be? 
Bold  Pedlar  and  .Room  It  ml  (Child's  Ballade,  V.  DM1. 
Cousin  german  K  K.  mnim  vrrmain :  see  ..».,™i  and 
yrrnirt n' I  a  cousin  In  the  Bret  generation ;  a  first  cousin. 

It  might  perhaps  seem  reasonable  unto  the  Church  of 
God,  following  Hie  general  laws  concerning  the  nature  of 
marriage,  to  ordain  In  particular  Uiat  coauaii-jwrma.i.  .hall 
not  marry.  fl owrer,  Ecclea.  Polity,  III.  ». 

Thou  art.  great  lord,  my  father's  slater's  son, 
1  Prlam'e  seed. 

\,  T.  and  C,  Iv.  6. 


He  is  hall-brother  to  this  Wltw, 
was  slater  to  my  Lady  Wishfort, 
marry  Millaniaut,  you  must  can 


thU  Wltword  by  a  former  wife,  who 
Wiahfort,  my  wife's  mother ;  If  you 
must  c««  eot«m«  r 


_  .  (kdrt'ship-msnt), ». 
at  court";  artificial  manners. 

her  In  home  spun  Tie  Iters, 
*  ea  Iter  cotiveraant  In  layea 


Conorctv,  Way  of  Ui*  World,  L  5. 
.  .  It  lo  have  iwtMng  Gothic  ahont  It, 
nor  pretend  to  fall  cvuiint  with  the  inaueli.fi -house, 

H'.iij .-,'-  Utters  (1712),  L  tSS. 
To  oats  no  cousin',  to  have  no  equal. 

Ho  beer  are  pardons  half  a  doaen, 
Kor  ghoetely  riches  they  han  no  <ntm. 


,  and  swaince  iniHPe  Innocent 
That  keniie  not  guile  nor  .oMrfrAiunar itt, 

/.neWiscr,  Locus  to. 

Court- sword  (kort'sord'),  n.  A  light  dress- 
sword  worn  as  a  part  of  a  gentleman's  court- 
dress. 

courtyard  (kort'yord),  ».  A  court  or  an  inelo- 
sure  about  a  house  or  adjacent  to  it. 

A  long  paasage  led  from  the  door  to  a  paved  cvwrrpnrd 
about  forty  feel  auitare,  planted  with  a  few  flowers  and 
shrubs.  O  tiutiornn,  Merv,  iL 

COUry  (kou'ri),  n.  [The  native  name.]  A  su- 
perior kind  of  catechu  made  in  southern  India 
bv  evaporating  a  decoction  of  the  nuts  of  Artea 
t'attrhu. 

(kfis'kSs),  ii.  [Also  written  cous- 
■c,  koun-toits ;  tho  native  name.l  A  favorite 
west  African  dish,  consisting  of  flour,  flesh  or 
fowls,  oil,  and  the  leaves  of  Adanimma  digitata, 
or  baobab.  AW  called  by  the  natives  talo. 
COUSCOUS  I  koVkflsJ,  «.  [F.* spelling,  as  cotttm*, 
the  O.,  and  Cumhs,  the  NL  ,  spelhug  of  the  na- 
tive name:  see  Cmscms.  ]  The  native  name  of  a 
kind  of  phalunger.  tho  spotted  phalanger  of  the 
Moluccas.  Aliso  writteu  rwawo.  *.  See  Cu»eu». 
couscousou  :-.m- 'kn  si.  i,  n.  A  dish  in  vogue  in 
Barbary,  similar  to  the  couf-cous  of  west  Africa. 
Bee  coim-cov*. 

couseranite  (ko'ze-ran-It),  n.  A  mineral  oc- 
curring in  square  'prisms,  probably  an  altered 
form  or  the  species  dipyre  of  the  seapolite  group, 
originally  obtained  from  the  district  of  Couse- 
rans.  department  of  Ariege,  France. 

cousin1  (knz'n),  n.  andn.  [Karly  mod,  E.  also ro- 
<riH,  oorin,  coses,  eojrs,  co*wnf  nrnirii ;  <  ME.  eost- 
sisi,  jvirts,  fwy»,  also  cottninr  (which  is  somelimes 
used  as  fern.,  distinguished  from  maw.  eotttin), 
<  OF.  cosi'n.  casirt,  roiuriu,  F.  cosurm  (>  O.  rovxiN 
sa  Sw.  ktuin)  —  Pr.  cosis  —  It.  cugino,  m.  (OF. 
cosine,  eoiurisf,  F.  cokot'ii«  (>  G.  routine  m  I)an. 
kuxine  =  Sw.  Rutin)  —  Pr.  cngina  —  It.  e«<7i'»o. 
fem.),  <  ML.  «wti»«*  (fem.  '<*>**»•),  contr.  of 

1-4.    ftJrte^f I ^/"tf  ft  llUt  ^  r#  Til*  O'^lwJlf  jfrf*! Nfl  )a  Oaalltl  Oaf  ft 

mother's  sister,  a  cousin,  a  relation,  <  coin-,  to- 


H.t  «.  Allie.1; 

Her  former  sorrow  Into  suddeln  wrath, 
both  coo.cn  Muulons  of  dl.troubled  sprlght 
Converting,  forth  she  beates  the  ditsty  pain. 

Spnutr,  t.       III.  Iv.  11. 

cousin1  (kui'n),  r.  t.  [<  eostsfifl,  n.  Cf.  coast'** 
=  cv«e«2,  cheat,  ult.  tie  same  word.]  To  call 
"cousin"  ;  claim  kindred  with.  Seecou#ls>,  n. 

cousln'-H,  r.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cojcti2. 

cousinage'*,  «•  IMK.  cousinage;  <  coiMisl  + 
-age.  Cf.  coirinaae.]  Tho  relationship  of  cou- 
sins; collateral  kinship  in  general.  (  Ansrer. 

couailiage'-»,  «.  An  obs<dete  spelling  of  eorea- 
age'i. 

cousinert,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of 
cousinesst  (kus'n^-s),  n.    [<  ME. 
coavrin1  +  -«ira,]    A  female  cousin. 

Ther  for,  curtelse  c^.inie#.  for  lone  of  crial  In  bei 
KiUie  uoiM  thl  klndeues  A  koiiseylc  toe  Ute  Iwat. 

ll-i'Hwn.  of  /-at erne  (K.  E,  T.  S.X  I.  9». 

cousinhood  (kuz'n-hud),  n.  [< coujinI  +  -kood.] 
1.  Relationship  as  of  cousins. 
Promotion  proceeds  not  1>y  merit,  but  by  caab  and 
nAoorf.  Zondon  baity  Srvr4,  May  11,  ISi;. 

9.  Cousins,  or  persons  related  by  blood,  collec- 
tively. 

There  were  tiroes  when  tbe  cuewanJaood,  as  ft  [tbe  Temple 
connection)  waa  nicknamed,  would.  <f  itself  have  furnished 
annuel  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
an  elBrlellt  Cabinet.        JVneaauay,  Sir  M  ilium  Temple. 

cousinly  (kux'n-li),  a.  [<  cousin1  +  Wy1.]  Like 
or  becoming  to  a  cousiu. 

>"o  one  finds  any  harm.  Tom, 
In  a  quiet  fonaou",!  walk.  Prord, 
She  waa  not  motherly,  or  sisterly,  or  omsmln. 

Thr  Ccnfurw,  XXV.  801. 

(kuz'tt-ri).  n.  ^  [<  comrini  +  -ry.] 

(kuz'n^hip),  ».  [<  coMe-inl  +  -sAt>.] 
state  of  being  cousins;  relationship  by 


couvTe-nuque 

However,  this  «wains*i>  with  the  ducheas  came  out  by 
chance  one  day.  Gtorye  Kite,  Daniel  lierooda.  111. 

COUBlnT  (kuz'ni  orkuz'n-l),  a.  [<  oousist  +  -y1.] 
Pertaining  to  cousins  or  collateral  relationship. 
As  for  this  paper,  with  three  eouriny  names, 
I— 'tis  my  wlft  -  commit  It  to  the  names.  Crotte. 

cousnert,      An  obsolete  form  of  cozener, 
coussinet  (F.  pron.  kO-sty-na'),  n.   [F.,  dim.  of 

cmsttin,  a  cushion:  see  fasArion.]    In  arch.,  a 

member  of  the  Ionic  c 

and  the  echinus, 
cou&so,  n.   See  koum>. 

counn  (ko-sfl.'),  a.  [F.  (<  L.  cos*«fa»),  pp.  of 
coudre,  sew,  <  L.  eimeucrt,  sew  together :  Bee 
coKsutc."]  In  hcr.f  same  as  rwipii,  out  admit- 
ting in  some  cases  of  two  metals  or  two  colors 
being  carried  side  by  side,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom :  as,  a  chief  argent  rossw  or. 

couteau  (kO-to'),  a.;  pi.  eoufeoitr (-tdz').  [For- 
merly route  I :  locally  in  United  States  cuttoe; 
F.  couteau,  <  OF.  cotifW  =  Pr.  cotWA,  cofefA  = 
8p.  eucMllo  =  Pg.  cutela  —  It.  culteUo,  coltello, 
<  ti.  cultettui,  dim.  of  cutter,  a  knife :  see  colter 
and  i  i.  '!«,>.-.]  A  knife  or  dagger;  specifically, 
a  long,  straight  double-edged  weapon  carried 
in  the  middle  ages  by  persons  not  of  the  mili- 
tary class,  as  on  journeys,  or  by  foot-soldiers 
and  attendants  on  a  camp—  Coutsau  de  Bridie, 
a  variety  of  the  partisan  or  halberd,  a  weapon  reae (billing 
a  abort.  I*i>«d  awont  Made  n»cl  on  a  staff  —  Couteau  ds 
chasae,  a  huntlng-knlfr.  or  hunters'  knife,  eqiecially  for 
breaking  or  cutting  up  the  quarry. 

coutht,  couthet  (soth),  pref.    [<  ME.  cwufA, 
CotifAe,coHde,<  AS.  csifAe,  pret,:  see  could,  can^.] 
Knew ;  was  able :  an  obsolete  form  of  could. 
A  lie  the  sclencea  voder  Sonne  and  all*  the  aotyle  craftea 
I  wolde  I  knewe  and  cowfA  kyudely  In  niyne  hcru  I 

Piers  Ptvicman  (BL  «v.  49. 

Well  eosicA  he  tune  Ida  pipe  and  frame  his  stile. 

Syeneer,  Shep.  Cat,  January. 

COntr<r  (koth),  pp.  and  <j.  [<  ME.  co«fA,  <  AS. 
cufA,  pp.  See  cant,  and  cf.  uncouth.  MAav] 
Known ;  well-known ;  usual ; 
obsolete  past  participle  of  can1. 

William  the!  rcceyued, 
With  clipping  A'  kes»elig  -t  alle  cotifA.  deiles. 

riffittm  of  Patent  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  SSU. 

couthie,  couthy  (kii'thi),  a.  [An  extension  or 
c»NfA,  known.]  Kindly;  neighborly;  familiar. 
[Scotch.] 

Fu'  wool  can  they  ding  dool  sway 
Wl'  omiradea  couthie. 

Feryutmun,  Kuttibg  of  tbe  Seaaioo. 

couthie,  couthy  (ko'thi),  adv.  [<  coutliie,  couthy, 
«.]    In  a  kindly  manner;  lovingly.  [Scotch.] 
I  splor  d  [aakedl  for  my  cousin  fa* »«(»»  and  sweet. 

Burn*,  Last  May  a  Braw  Wooer, 

coutll  (kS'til),  n.  A  heavy  cotton  or  linen  fab- 
ric, much  like  canvas,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  corsets. 

couvade  (kO-vad'),  n.  fF.,  a  brooding,  sitting, 
cowering,  <  router,  hatch,  brood,  sit,  cower,  <  L. 
rsoare,  lie  down :  see  core',  roeryt.]  A  custom, 
reported  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times 
among  some  of  the  primitive  races  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  accordance  with  which,  after 
the  birth  of  a  child,  the  father  takes  to  bed, 
and  receives  the  delicacies  and  careful  atten- 
tion usually  given  among  civilized  people  to  tbe 
mother.  The  cuabwi  was  ..tuervcil,  according  to  I  Hudo- 
rus,  among  thet'ondcaits  ;  and  Ktrabo  notices  it  among  Ibe 
Spanish  Baoiues,  by  whom,  as  well  aa  by  the  Gascons,  It 
la  aatd  sUII  to  be  practiaed.  Travelers,  from  Marco  C<.lo 
downward,  hare  reported  a  somewhat  similar  custom 
amuiig  the  Klaineee,  lliej  Ilyaks  of  ISorneo,  Ule  negroes,  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  etc. 

COuvert  (kfl-var'),  it.  [F.,  plate,  napkin,  spoon, 
knife,  and  fork,  of  each  guest,  also  tho 
and  fork  only,  lit.  a  cover.  <  rwarn'r,  < 
rorrrl,  corerf.]    See  cotvrl,  6. 

couverte  (ko-vart'),  ».  [P.  (=  Pr. 
Sp.  cublcrta  =Pg.  coberta,cuberta),  glaze,  deck, 
lit.  a  cover,  orig.  pp.  fem.  of  courrir,  eover:  see 
corrr1,  corcrf.)    In  cfroiw.,  same  as  gla^e. 

COuveuM  (ktt-ves'),  it.  [F.,  fem.,<  orttrer,  brood, 
hatch:  see  courade,  core'-'.]  1.  A  brooder. —  2. 
An  apparatus  for  the  preservation  of  infants 
prematurely  born.  It  b  designed  principally  to  pro- 
tect the  chlld'frr.ui  tbe  immediate  Influence  of  the  Mmo- 
aphrrr,  preserving  a  uniform  temperature  approximating 
to  that  ol  the  human  laxly,  and  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  pore  w  armed  air. 

couYTe-nuqua  (ko'vT-nuk),  «.  [F.,  <  courrir, 
cover  (see  etn  cA )  +  n  K?wr.  the  najie  of  the  neck.  ] 
In  armor,  that  part  of  a  helmet  which  protects 
the  neck,  .inch  appcmlagea  were  rare  In  rlaaalcal  an- 
ad  were  apparently  unknown  lo  the  Roman  le- 
In  the  early  time  of  the  middle  ages  the  neck 
_  protected  by  the  camall.  ami  the  fully  developed  ar- 
met.  following  tho  form  of  the  person  accurstelj .  pro- 
tected the  nape  of  the  neck  by  a  plate  of  sierl.  of  which  the 
edge  titled  a  groove  In  tbe  gorgerin.  allowing  a  free  side- 
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(See  ormrl.)  In  the  headpieces  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  after  the  abandonment  .if  the  full  j»uio- 
pi)  of  steel,  III*  rourre-naqu*  wss  a  large  plate  secured  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  helmet  behind,  or  more  commonly  • 
•cries  of  plain,  like  the  luwU,  moving  one  upon  another 
and  Kind  to  a  lining  of  leather  or  aomw  other  material 
by  rivet*. 

couxia  (kci'shi-8),  t».   1.  Same  as  couxto. —  2. 

The  I'ithecia  taianut,  or  block-bearded  saki. 
COOZio  (kO'shi-i),  n.    The  red-backed  naki. 

I'ithecia  chiropoiet,  a  South  American  monkey 

of  the  subfamily  Filheciina-. 
ccvado  (ko-ra'dd),  «.   [Pg.,  also  eoto,  a  eublt, 

ell  Flemish,  <  L.  cubitum,  cubitua,  a  cubit:  see 

cubit.]    A  cloth-measure  of  Portugal ;  a  cubit. 

It  U  theoretically  24  ftirtugui 

the  coasifo  a  mnta)ad o  la  cmp 

to  be  from  )  to  II  incliea  Um 

Taking  il  at  241  inches  (the 

to  SO.;  English  luetics.  Til) 

Itraxil.  hat  both  count  hi  a  t 

■rate  in- 

covariant  (ktVvi 
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cored  (kovd),  p.  a.  [<  con1. 3.  +  ■**■] 
inganarch;  arched;  curving;  concave 


rmenanii  are  to  be  i 


nd  according  to  the  plain 


The  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  the  i 
rounded  into  i}ihii«  anil  cored  roots. 

H.  Suinbvrne,  Travels  through  Spain,  xllv. 

That  singular  cored  cornice  which  seems  to  hare  been 
universal  In  Roman  tiesillcaa,  though  not  found  anywhere 
else  llkat  I  am  aware  of.   J.  Feryusavn,  Hist.  Arch..  L  414. 

Coved  celling;,  a  ceiling  fanned  In  a  coved  or 
manner  at  its  junction  with  the  side  walla.    Such  i 


eft  Inches  ;  bet  In  retail  trade 
nyed,  which  la  variously  said 
XT.  It  has  no  douht  varied, 
ken  si  statement).  It  Is  wael 
same  measure  was  used  In 
sve  now  adopted  the  melric 

[<  co-1  +  rana>i<.] 


In  math.,  a  function  which  stands  in  the  samo 
relation  to  the  primitive  function  from  which 
it  Is  derived  as  am-  of  its  linear  transforms  to 
a  similarly  derived  transform  of  ita  primitive ; 
a  function  of  the  coefficients  and  variables  of  a 
given  quantic,  such  that  when  the  quantie  is 
linearly  transformed,  the  same  function  of  the 
new  variables  and  coefficient!!  is  equal  to  tbe  old 
function  multiplied  by  some  power  of  the  modu- 
lus of  transformation.  Covariants  were  discov- 
ered by  Cayley,  and  so  named  bySylvester,  1852. 
cove1  (kov),  n.  [A  word  with  a  wide  range  of 
meanings:  <  ME.  *o»vf  (not  recorded),  C  AS. 
eofa,  a  chamber,  room  (applied  also  to  the  ark), 
ON'orth.  cofa.  a  chamber,  also  a  cave,  —  Iccl. 
tofi,  a  hut,  shed,  cell,  =  Norw.  tort,  a  closet, 
aw  Sw.  dial,  tore,  a  but,  ss  MLG.  tart,  lave,  toff, 
LG.  fare,  lance,  a  pen,  a  sty,  stall,  aw  Mlfu. 
lobe,  G.  JfcotVa  (G.  also  to/ra,  <  LG.),  a  cabin, 
stall,  cage  (ef.  MHO.  tobel,  a  little  cottage,  and 
OHG.  chubiti,  a  hut);  Goth,  form  not  recorded. 
Perhaps  akin  to  ru6*,  a  stall,  cubby,  a  snug,  con- 
fined place  (see  cue8,  cubby1),  but  not  to  core1, 
cw/i,  cup,  or  alcore,  with  which  last  word  core  is 
often  erroneously  connected.  In  the  architec- 
tural sense,  core  corresponds  to  It.  caretto,  lit. 
a  little  hollow.]  1.  A  small  inlet,  creek,  or 
bay ;  a  recess  or  nook  in  the  shore  of  any  con- 
siderable body  of  water. 

On  both  allies  every  halfe  myle  gallant  Cosies,  to  can* 
tains  In  many  of  them  lOu  style. 

Quoted  la  Cajrf.  John  Smith' i  True  Travels,  I.  111. 


At  length  I  spied  a  little  core  on  the 
rreek^to  which  with  grea^paln  and  ^ 


are  frequently  elaborately  ornamented  with  panels  en- 
riched with  molding*  or  earrings. 

covellin,  covelllne  (kov'cl-in),  ».  [Perhaps 
from  a  proper  name,  CoreM.]  Native  copper 
gulphid  (CuS),  usually  occurring  massive,  of  an 
indigo-blue  color,  hence  calif 

covellite)  (kov'el-it),  h.  San 

coven1!,      See  corinL 

coven'4,  n.    See  coven  t. 

covenablet, »•  [<  ME.  eovenable, 
and  by  corruption  comenaMe,  <  OF.  corewtble, 
citmuible,  also  conreuable,  mod.  F.  concentible 
(>  E.  convenable,  q.  v.)  =  Pr.  eonrenable,  wren- 
hable=Vg.  conrinhartl,  <  ML.  coat enabilis,  irreg. 
<  L.  eonrritir*  (>  OF.  eomtir,  curcnir,  conrenir, 
F.  conrenir),  come  together,  agree:  see  convene, 
coMtcnimf.)   1.  Suitable;  fit;  proper;  due. 

Ihei  [bcrhs  and  trees)  waxen  faste  In  swlche  places  as  ben 
<oswn«UK«  to  them.  Chaucer,  Boeihlus,  HL  prose  2. 

Wherfor  and  s  iwueaoMe  name  he  putt*  to  Oi*  place. 

WucXif,  Kx.  xv.  2S. 

Wecbe  fours  and  twenty  shoUte,  to  the  eoweiwese  so- 
maunse  [summons]  of  tbe  forseyde  raeyre,  corne. 

tfnottsll  00<U  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  M». 

2.  Accordant;  agreeing;  consistent. 

'rieVi/,  Mark  xlv.  6* 


Waves  that  np  a  quiet  cure 
Rolling  elide.  Te«« 

Hence — 2.  A  hollow,  nook,  or  recess  in  a  moun- 
tain, or  among  mountains.  The  word  core  Is  need 
with  this  moaning  In  various  regions,  especially  In  the 
LaJte  district  of  F.ltglatut,  and  In  parts  of  the  Appalachian 
mure  in  the  United  state*.  11m  coves  of  the  blue  Ridge 
In  V  lrrlnl*  are  oral,  alimut  entirely  lucloaed,  valleys,  and 
are  a  pmnilitent  topographical  feature  of  that  part  of  the 
Appalachian  system. 

8.  In  arch.,  a  concavity;  any  kind  of  concave 
molding;  the  hollow  of  a  vault.  The  term  1* com- 
monly applied  to  the  curve  which  is  sometime*  used  to 
ct  the  celling  of  a  mom  with  the  walla,  and  which 
i  above  the  cornice.    See  coned  c*U*mj,  under 

4t.  In  ship-builriinii,  a  curved  or  arched  mold- 
iag  at  tbobottom  of  the  taffraiL  An  elliptical 
molding  above  It  was  called  the  ore*  of  (*<■  core. 
cove1  (k6v),  v.  t.  and  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coral, 
ppr.  coring.    [<  core1,  ».]    To  arch  over. 

The  brook  ploughed  down  f  rom  the  higher  barrows,  and 
the  coring  banks  were  roofed  with  furze. 

ii.  V.  Blacinnore,  Loma  Doone,  xirrll. 

cove2!  (kdv),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  oorrr,  F.  coarrr  (=  It. 
cwrtirr),  brood,  hatch,  <  L.  cubare,  lie  down,  in 
coinn.  incui'wirr,  brood,  incubate :  see  cubation., 
IatMtoiife,  etc.,  and  cf.  marad*  and  ooccy1.]  To 
brood,  cover,  or  sit  over. 

Not  lielng  abl*  to  corn  or  all  upon  them  leggsj, ...  she 


s.  f  <  ME.  corrnablcneate  ;  <  cor- 
SmUbleness;  fitness;  oppor- 

•  it  at»l  cvu*nabl*nc*m  (var.  cesnun, 

"VC>  t^cci-  "in.  a 
covanablety f,  «.  [<  ME.  corenabletc,  <  OF.  eore- 
nablele,  eurenablek,  conrenablete,  <  <y>rcB«We ;  see 
corenabte  and  -sty.]    Suitableness ;  fitness ;  suit- 
able time  or  opportunity. 

Fro  that  tyme  be  sou j to  roweiM*<e/«  |var.  eperlnnvit, 
l"urv.  J  for  to  liltake  him.  Wu<i<  t,  Mat.  xxvl.  la 

covenablyt,  adr.  [<  ME.  corenably,  covcnabli; 
<  eorenabie,  n.]  Sulubly;  conveniently;  pro- 
portionately. 

He  sous!*  how  he  arhalde  bitray*  him  rowenaMy. 

U  sef^,  Mark  xlv.  ll(OxtX 
Uvea  of  a  Tote  and  an  half  of  lefigthe : 

m  '^.iiaVrilfe,  Travel*,  p.  40. 


,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  800. 
■ . ,  »-J  (kov),  a.  [Also  covey,  in  old  slang  writ- 
ten cofe  (whence  cuffln),  gipsy  era,  a  thing, 
cor",  that  man.  con",  that  woman.]  A  man:  a 
person;  a  fellow:  generally  preceded  by  some 
adjective:  as,  an  old  core;  a  rum  core;  a  flash 
cove,  etc.  [Slang.] 
There  s  a  yniry  »t»  here.  ITuV  Aeermlims  (1*44). 
A  t*tfu  tTuFi",  ft  brrxiv  ftitv,  a  fffntrv  cuffln. 

HHSSI  and  Better,  koaring  Illri,  r  1. 

covc-brackoting  (kov 'brak'et-ing).  n.  The 
wooden  skeleton  forming  a  cove :  applied  chief- 
ly to  the  bracketing  for  the  cove  oi  a  ceiling. 


covenant  (kuv'e-nant),  h.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
contonf,  <  ME.  corenoaf,  covenaunt,  covenaud, 
rarely  comenant,  contr.  covnant,  cotcnand,  co- 
nn ft  f,  conand,  and  by  corruption  comenaunt,  < 
OF.  c«'r>ianf,  ruresuinf,  coarcaaaf,  cf»Mrcnc»f, 
eoriMcnr,  also  nmreaaaf,  F.  coareaanf  (=  Pr. 
roartflcaf,  rorincnf  =  It.  eonvenente),  agreement, 
<  rorrsMta  t,  curena  nt,  etc.,  adj.,<Lroarrnicn(f-)s, 
agreeing,  svgres^tble,  suitable,  convenient,  ppr. 
of  oosrciiirc  (>OF.  cotenir,  curcnir,  etc.),  agree: 
see  eorenabie,  and  cf.  «mrewi«»f,  of  winch  wrr- 
aenif  is  nit.  a  doublet.  Cf.  equiv.  corrnf.]  1.  A 
mutual  compact  or  agreement  of  two  or 
persons  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
act;  a  contract;  a  compact. 

I  made  eouriuiun/.  true  to  be, 
ne  y  limit  —  ■ 

f/yMins 

Love  prays.  It  niak 
behalf  of  this  dear  mat 

2.  In  lasr:  (<i)  In  general,  an  agreement  under 
seal;  a  specialty;  any  promise  made  by  deed. 

drawn  l^tween  us. 
i  may  be  kept  on  either  haml 

"  t,T.  of  the  S.,  II  I. 


First*  whanne  y  lioptiMd  was 

i  to  rir.7in,  etc.  (F-  F.  T.  8  ),  p.  Si. 

Kin;,  with  Eternal  I'ower  In 
ayjgsj,  Easaya  1st  scr.,  p.  Kjv 


meaning  of  the  word*,  and  not  according  to  any  i 
reservation.  StiUin._iAect,  Wermona,  II.  v. 

(b)  More  part  icularly,  a  subordinate  stipulation 
forming  part  of  the  same  sealed  instrument 
with  the  agreement  to  which  it  is  incidental : 
as,  a  romanf  of  warranty  of  title  in  a  deed. — 
3.  In  Iiililiowl  usagf,  the  free  promise  of  God, 
generally,  though  not  always  expressly,  accom- 
panied by  the  requirement  of  the  fulfilment  oi 
certain  conditions  on  tbe  part  of  man. 

I  do  set  my  bow  In  the  c 
of  arernwnl  between  m» 


hL  and  it  shall  be  fur  a  token 

d  tbe  earth.        Use..  Ix.  IS. 

4.  Eeclcs.,  a  solemn  agreement  between  the 
members  of  a  church,  as  that  they  will  act  to- 
gether in  harmony  with  tbe  precepts  of  the 

gospel.  Specifically,  in  Scottish  kief.,  the  bond  or  engage, 
meat  subscribed  In  less,  and  often  called  Hie  National 
Covenant,  baaed  upon  tbe  covenant  or  oath  for  the  oinerv. 
anew  of  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  In  1SH1 1  preceded 
by  a  similar  on*  in  1U7),  which  was  signed  and  enjoined 
upon  all  his  subjects  by  James  VI.  tafter*  ant  James  I.  of 
England),  and  renewed  In  1W*  and  1SH8,  Ita  object  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Reformed  religion 

Tdnst  popery,  and  Ita  particular  cause  was  the  attempt 
Charles  I.  to  force  a  liturgy  upon  Scotland.  At  the 
restoration  of  episcopacy  In  ltws,  both  tbe  National  <"  iv«- 
nant  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  iw:i  (see 
below)  were  proscribed,  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  not 
regained  until  after  the  revolution  of  lfee. 
Sf.  Specifically,  an  indenture ;  an  article  of  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Euery  preute*  of  tbe  sayd  craft  that  Is  laroDed  and 
trewly  scrio  ttie  bis  r..«n»n«J,  •Jul I  pay  a  apoiie  of  selv 

UnslUk  0.fJs(K.  ST.  S-XlO 
A^WcWmunexl 

jJetu  V-ou.eeU|^>ul>d-kcepe,]  u/  r«*e/eW  (Child a 
|IIaliada,V.  1KMX 

Action  of  covenant,  or  covenant  merely,  the  common. 
law  form  of  action  by  which  a  plaintiff  claim*  damage* 
for  breach  of  covenant  or  contract  under  seal. —  Breach 
of  covenant.  Roe  l  *ra.  K  —  Concurrent  covenant. 
See  dependent  canr-nom"-— Covonant  against  encum- 
brances. SeeeiM-uiworonce.- Covenantor  redemption. 
In  (*eof.,  a  covenalit  »  hlch  the  Kallier  is  thought  by  cer- 
Uln  thcol.nilans  to  have  ramie  with  the  Son,  wheiehy  tbe 
former  agreed  to  give  to  the  latter  the  elect,  provided  the 
latter  would  do  and  suffer  all  that  he  afterward  did  and 


In  'am{,,  the  covenant  Nforo  the  fall, 
obedience:  distinguished  from  the  eoeeawnl  «/  on 
the  covenant  after  the  fall,  conditioned  osi  faith.— 
nant  real,  a  cuveiuuit  bv  which  a  person  covenant*  far 
hi*  heirs  as  well  ss  tor  himself,  as  Is  usually  the  rase 
in  covenants  for  title,  thua  binding  them  to  the  perform- 
ance of  tile  covenant  If  they  should  inherit  assets  from  him, 
but  not  otherwise  —  Covenant*  which  run  with  Ui* 
land,  covenant*  rv  la  ting  to  real  property,  such  that  either 
the  Uabilttr  to  perform  or  tht.  right  to  take  sdvantsge 
passe*  to  tile  transferee  of  the  estate  of  either  party. — 
Covenant  to  stand  selied  to  uses,  a  covenant  by  which 
an  owner  of  land  covenants,  la  consideration  of  blood  "or 
maniage;  that  he  will  stand  seised  or  possessed  of  the 
same  to  tne  Use  of  bl*  wife  or  a  near  relative.  This,  under 
the  statute  of  uses,  which  declared  Use  ownership  to  be  in 
the  person  beneficially  Interested.  o|icrated  a*  a  convey- 
ance to  tbe  latter.—  Covenant  with  Christ,  the  covenant 
Into  which  (he  members  of  most  non-liturglcul  churches 
publicly  enter  on  uniting  with  the  church,  to  live  a*  loyal 
■nd  faithful  followers  of  Jesus  Christ—  Covenant  with 
the  Church,  a  covenant  similar  to  the  preceding,  to  walk 
In  harmony  with  the  particular  church  of  whlcn  the  one 
covenanting  desire*  to  betxime  a  metnlier,  and  to  labor 
for  It*  peace  and  prosperity. —  Dependent  or  concur- 
rent covenant,  a  covenant  which  wtll  not  sustain  an  sc. 
tlim  In  rase  of  breach,  without  a  performance  or  tender  of 
performance  of  the  covenant  on  the  other  aide.— Half- 
way covenant,  a  practice  which  prevailed  for  a  time  In 
the  Puritan  churches  In  Sew  England,  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  according  to  which  Jiersom  who  had  been  bap- 
tized in  their  Infancy  were  admitted  to  the  iirlvn.  gr*  ami 
prerogatives  of  church-mrniiiershlp,  provided  they  ss- 
■eatM  to  the  doctrine*  of  faith,  entered  Into  covenant 
with  the  church,  and  did  not  lead  scandalous  and  immoral 
lives,  although  they  gave  no  evidence  of  conversion  and 
made  no  profession  of  Christian  experience.— Indepen- 
dent covenant,  a  covenant  which  must  be  performed, 
and  the  breach  of  which  will  sustain  an  action.  Irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  covenantee  has  perforated  the  cove, 
nanls  upon  bis  part  in  the  same  instrument  or  agreement.  — 


National  Covenant.  See 
and  Covenant,  a  solemn  < 
the  Oenorat  Assembly  of  thi 
mtssloners  from  the  Engloh 
lu  object  a  uniformity  of  do 
throughout  Scotland,  Eiutla 
the  i'ri        run  itainlurit,. 


1'irhi 


Solemn  League 

Into  between 
and  snd  com. 
US.  having  for 
snd  din  inline 


and  prelacy.    The  Old  Covenant, 

tbe  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensed 
designations  of  the  t »  o  )m  rts  of  the  E 
the  uld  and  the  New  Testament.  Bee 


I  Ireland,  according  to 
ppiwiltoiadh  popery 
tbe  New  Covenant, 

ima  respectively  j  tbe 
lible,  commonly  called 
Bee  (rsfaieewr.  =  Byn.  En- 
ttnrtcment,  etc  (see  promise,  n. ) ;  Coretsanl,  Contract,  com- 
part, luirgailL,  convention,  mutual  pledge.  CorrruifU,  ss 
now  used  (ejMrt  f  nun  its  legal  mean  Ing).  carries  w Kb  it  the 
Idea  of  solemnity,  ami  Is  generally  used  of  religious  mat* 
ten.  no  civil  penaltv  necessarily  following  the  infraction 
of  It,  while  ftinfrarr  has  a  much  wider  senae  as  applied  to 
some  agreement  beta  een  two  or  more.  As  law  terms,  eoee- 
nonf  generally  Implies  an  agreement  In  writing,  signed 
and  teulrd.  whereas  contract  Ineliidfls  verlial  S4,reeluents 
or  such  as  are  not  signed  and  sealcd. 

covenant  (kuv'e-nant),  r.  [<  corcnaaf,  n.]  L 
infraae.  To  enter  into  a  formal  agreement; 
runt  row  ;  bind  one's  self  by  contract ;  agree 
formally  or  solemnly :  as,  A"  corenaafs  with  B 
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covenant 

to  convey  to  him  a  certain  estate :  with  for  to- 
fore  the  thing  or  price. 
They  roeeiuanisd  with  hlm/er  thirty  pttrnot  silver. 

Mat  xxvt  IS. 

1  hail  reernairatad  at  MoctrtiU  to  plrehlhi  anew  hat  with 
silver  button  anil  loop.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey .  p.  DO. 

II.  tram.  1.  To  agree  or  subscribe  to  or 
promise  by  covenant ;  engage  by  a  pledge. 

According  to  the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  yim. 

Hag.  II.  S. 

To  the  Irlah  hee  »o  firrrooillsceiided.  as  first  to  tolerate 
Is  privet,  then  to  nrnal  oji  nlv.  tike  tolerating  «f  Popery. 

katvn,  Klkoiioklastas,  aid. 

Wt  were   l  to  mwal  that  we  w.iuld  make  no 

ehsnge  without  the  consent  of  Uie  laity ;  but  neither  muld 
they  make  any  cliangc  without  the  conaent  of  the  blalmps 
and  clergy.  Cmlrmporary  Jtev..  XUX.  Mo. 

St.  To  demand  aa  a  condition  or  stipulation; 
itipulate. 

Imprimis  then,  I  cetvnauif  that  your  Acquaintance  be 
general :  that  you  ail  nit  no  iworn  ivuifldeiit.  or  Intimate 
of  your  own  Sea.         Cesiprvar,  Way  of  the  World,  It.  5. 

Covenanted  civil  eayrvioa.  See  n,.  covenanted 
mercies,  iu  (W.,  divine  mercies  pledged  In  some  specific 
divine  pn ■Hilar,  aa  to  Ilia**  that  have  melvrd  baptism,  for 
example  In  contradistinction  to  uneo tenanted  iitrrrMi— 
that  la,  mercies  not  so  spedArslly  promlseiL 

covenant-breaker  (kuv'e-nant-bra'ker),  n. 
One  who  violates  a  covenant.  Hilton. 

covenanted  ikuvV-niin-ted),  ii.  (<  w,m,<  + 
-eYf-'.]  Holding  a  position,  aitnatiou,  or  the 
like,  under  a  covenant  or  contract. 

We  shall  be  obliged  henceforward  to  have  more  natives  In 
the  service,  and  tile  dntiea  ol  the  rueenamfeii  clvillana  arnt 
from  Europe  will  ha  mora  and  more  those  of  supervision 
and  wUc  guidance.  CVmlcisswwrii  /fee.,  LI.  Si. 

covenantee  (ltnv'e-nan-te'),  a.  [<  corpnoji.  + 
-ec1.]  The  party  to  a  covenant  to  whom  thn 
performance  of  ita  obligation  ia  expressed  to  be 
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We  were  met  by  two  Franciscan  Priera,  who  saluted  and 

conveyed  ua  to  their  eorent.  Sandyt,  Travallea,  p.  130. 
I  Hence  the  name  of  Cerenf  Oarden,  In  London,  a  garden 
formerly  attached  to  a  convent  or  monastery,  now  the  site 
of  a  celebrated  theater  of  that  name ;  alto  of  tbs  city  of 
Ooeenrrji.l 

3.  An  agreement;  a  covenant. 
Serve  thou  thy  wife,  at  till  euaawmfe  was. 

II.  too. 


[<  rvrrrnnn/  + 

^tfi.J  1.  One  who  makes  a  covenant ;  a  purl  J 
to  an  agreement  or  contract. 

A  covenant  to  do  any  action  at  a  certain  time  or  plan) 
Is  tin  n  dliaolved  by  the  rocoujufcr. 

Uobta,  Be  Corpora  Politico,  L  t, 

2.  [nr;/.]  In  Seottith  hill.,  one  of  those  who  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  in  1638 
and  1643,  bound  themselves  by  solemn  cove- 
nant to  uphold  and  maintain  the  I'resbyteriati 
doctrine  and  polity  aa  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  exclusion  of  both  prelacy  and  popery. 
The  name  continued  to  tie  applied  to  those  who  dlsaente.1 
from  the  final  settlement  In  leeS.  more  definitely  called 
Canvronaatu,  and  afterward  He/armed  Prettyterians,  See 
eoerwiNf,  a.,  *- 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  new  oathrs  In  Scotland  between 
the  eiieeifcsnlera,  who  they  say  will  have  none  hot  Jeans 
Christ  to  reign  over  them.  Sir  U.  Wvllon,  Letters. 

covenanting  (knv'g-nan-tlng), />.  a.  [<  core-nonf 
+  -iho3.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Covenant- 
era  :  as,  the  corenanlitti/  cause.—  2.  belonging 
to  the  extreme  party  of  Presbyterian*,  known 
as  CorenasfcT*,  who  dissented  from  the  final 
settlement  of  the  matters  at  issue  between  the 
Scottish  church  and  the  king,  ami  afterward 
formed  the  Kcfiirmed  Presbyterian  Church :  as, 
a  coreaan/iscj  minister. 

Strike  this  day  as  If  the  anvil 
Lay  I  -  ii.  alh  ] 

Be  1 


your  Wows  the 


"t*  t&'broud'of  WaerArtiylc  ! 

A*t-mn.  Bunal  Msi 


Thyne  nmmltt  for  to 

Coventry  Act,  to  send  to  Coventry,  See  ad, 

tend. 

COVentry-bell  (kuv'en-tri-bel),  w.  [The  name 
t'oeenlry,  ME.  ('orerifrc,  is  generally  explained 
from  the  couvent  (ME.  coresf)  established  there 
by  Earl  Leofric,  11th  century,  but  the  AS.  form 
(  ofentred,  Vo/autred  means  'tree  of  the  cove  or 
cave '  f  gen.  of  eofa,  a  cove,  a  chamber  (sec  corr! ), 
+  fmi,  tree),  or  perhaps 'tree  of  Cofa'(apropcr 
name).]  A  name  for  the  canterbury-hell,  Cam- 
;"i  nih'ii  Medium. 

coventry-blue  f kuv'eu-tri-bUi), 
of  a  superior  dye  made  at  Co' 
and  used  for  embroider}'. 

I  have  lost  my  Uilmble  and  a  skein  of  roecniry  Mur. 

Uipsics  Metamorphosed. 

-rap),  u.   The  Coia- 
having  tuberous  turnip- like 

roots. 

cove-plane 

cutting  out 
Knight. 

cover1  (kuv'er),  r.  [<  ME.  egrr-rra,  ewerca, 
kurtrtn,  also  ir reri  h ,  tirrren  ( >  moil,  dial,  Jbirrr), 
<  OP.  corWr,  cwcnr,  coucrir,  F.  eourrir  =  Pr. 
eobrir,  eubrir  as  Hp.  eubrir  =  Pg-  eobrir  =  It. 
cvprire,  <  L.  cooperire,  cover,  <  ro-  (intensive) 
+  17.-r.rr,  shut, hide, conceal :  see  toilprrrulum, 
etc.,  and  cf.  aperient,  oner'.]  I.  frung.  1.  To 
put  something  over  or  upon  so  as  to  protect, 
shut  in,  or  conceal;  overlay;  overspread  or 
envelop  with  something;  specifically,  to  put  a 
cover  or  covering  (designod  for  the  purpose) 
upon :  as,  to  core r  a  dish ;  to  eorer  a  chair  with 
plush;  to  ewer  a  table  with  a  cloth;  to  coifr 
the  body  with  clothes. 
The  locusts  .  .  .  shall  eoerr  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Eg.  r.  6. 

The  valleys  are  eoremt  over  with  corn.  Pa.  If. v.  is. 
Go  to  thy  fellows ;  bid  them  eorer  the  table,  servo  in  the 
and  we  will  come  to  dinner.  SAoAv,  M.  uf  V.,  ill.  6. 


ov'plan),  ».  A  molding-plane 
quarter-round  or  svotia.   £.  H, 


covenantor  (kuv'g-nan-tor),  n.  [<  corr«i««(  + 
-or;  eqniv.  to  core-sasfcr.]  In  fotr,  that  party 
to  a  covenant,  agreement,  or  contract  bv  whom 
the  obligation  expressed  in  it  Is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

covenoust  (knv'e-nus),  a.    See  eerfaoiM. 

coventt,  ».  fAfeo,  rarely,  corcii,  coris,  <  ME. 
ot»rca/,  cwnsil,  ronisMif  (=  Ml.t  '<.  korent,  tarrnt, 
convent),  <  OF.  corrnf,  coninf,  cnsiiinf,  choa- 
nal, ehourant,  also  notrcaf,  rownrcsf,  as  Pr.  fo- 
rm f.  corea  as  8p.  Pg.  It.  eonrrntn,  <  L.  <v,src»- 
ftu,  a  meeting,  assembly,  agreement,  covenant, 
ML.  also  a  convent:  see  rvrsiYiif,  of  which  00- 
rrnf  ia  a  doublet,  the  older  form  in  E.  In  the 
sense  of  '  covenant,'  in  part  confused  with  corr- 
fwsf.  Cf.  criria-free.]  1.  A  meeting;  a  gather- 
ing; an  assembly. 

If  User  ahal  entre  Into  Suure  cwnt.  or  gederynge  I" 
gydcrr,  a  uuui.  trprfif,  Js».  II.  2  (nxl  > 

Thou  hast  defendld  in*  fro  tbs  mweni  of  warieria 

W^iif,  ra.Ulli.  S(Osf.X 

2.  A  convent  or  monastery; 
collectively. 


2.  To  hide  or  screen  as  bv  something  overspread 
or  Intervening,  either  literally  or  figuratively; 
cause  to  be  invisible  or  unobserved;  put  out 
of  sight  or  consideration :  as,  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  corered  by  a  cloud :  they  sought 
to  corer  their  guilt :  often  followed  by  «p  I  as, 
the  thieves  covered  up  their  tracks. 

II  I  say,  Sorely  the  darkness  shall  coeer  me,  even  the 
night  shall  lie  light  about  me.  Ps.  cutU.  II. 

Charity  shall  eorer  tbt  multitude  of  sins.     I  Pet  le,  8, 

No  monument 
lln  nigh  high  and  big  a*  rclloii,  shall  be  able 
To  cfcer  this  base  murder, 

Beau,  and  Ft..  PhllssteT,  T.  3. 
How  come  others  only  to  make  use  of  the  pretence  of 
vertue  to  deceive,  and  of  honesty  sod  Integrity  to  roivr 
the  deepest  dissimulation  f  Stittimxti*!,  Sermons,  It.  III. 

3.  To  pardon  or  remit:  a  ecriptural  use. 

messed  Is  he  whose  transgression  la  furgiven,  w 
ll  oinrrerf.  Ps. 


Thou  hast  re  erred  all  their 
The  sin  or  defilement  Is  core  red,  g  legal  term  which  Is 
"f ten  equivalent  to  atonement 

fJiWe  Commentary.  Ps.  mlL  L 

4.  Beflexively  and  figuratively,  to  invest  or 
overspread  (one's  self  or  one's  reputation  with) : 
aa,  he  covered  Anmsrf/with  glory. 

In  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  powers  that  mcered 
tKemmlfet  with  everUsting  Infamy  1-y  the  partition  of 
Poland,  there  is  none  more  marked  lor  selfish  |ir..llltfs.  v, 


6.  To  shelter;  protect;  defend : 
of  horso  corerci-f  the  retreat. 


The  lows,  of  Ibe  I 
defences,  wsa  Inco 


6.  To, 
the  ba 

K'-rlf  Uo;  woman  tie  not  ru 


aa  they  were  by  their 

Ferd.andlsa..ll.lt. 
on; 


All  tbs  Ciixn/e  standing  atioiit  )■• 
ray  Lea,  singing  diiierse  anlems. 

Bovkt  of  Precedence  (E.  K.  T.  H.,  ellra  ser.X  I.  *t 
The  ablHit  aayd  to  Ills  corellf. 

/«l*f!  Ottu  ■,(  Hobyn  U«U  (Child  s  Ballads,  V.  »u)i 


wrrd,  let  her  also  I*  thorn. 

1  Cor.  gt  fj, 

SAn*..  As  yoii  tike  It,  III.  X 


equivalent  to:  aa,  the  receipts  do  not  coper  the 
expenaea, — 10.  To  include,  embrace,  or  com- 
prehend: as,  an  offense  not  covered  by  any 
statute ;  the  explanation  doea  not  eorer  all  the 
facts  of  the  ease. 


,  «ay  tlist  the  vague  term  "the  l*gtlilllltg"  ree- 
gtval  sgos,  lascaiiae  there  Is  no  chaotic  condj- 
1  these  snd  the  hnman  period. 

/Aairssn,  Natare  and  the  Mole,  p.  St. 

11.  To  aim  at  directly;  bring  into  effective 
range  and  aim,  aa  of  a  rifle  or  other  firearm : 
as,  he  eorered  the  thief  with  his  pistol ; 
to  command,  in  a  military  sense ;  occupy  a  < 
Banding  position  with  regard  to. 

The  king  was  encamped  In  !Mloa.  roreriftr;  and  keeping  111 
«»«  :•'<  Msh  uii.  l.ill  pr.n  ini-i-s.  I.illgur  Hint  llswso. 

Bruee,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  IIS. 

12.  To  brood  or  sit  on,  as  a  ben  on  eggs  or 
chicks. 

Where  finding  life  not  yet  dislodged  nnight. 

He  much  rejoyst.  and  cotinf  it  tenderly. 

As  chicken  newly  hatcht,  from  dreaded  destiny. 

Spr liter,  I".  (L,  11.  Vlll.  9. 

WTillrt  the  hen  la  eorenjiw  her  eiacs^tbe^niale  generally 
lake*  his  stand  upon  a  ue    Iwuruis;  ^"a1^  Rl>Kl<|tftr 

13.  To  counterbalance :  compensate  for:  as, 
to  corer one's  loss.— 14.  To  contain;  comprise. 

Covered  battery.  See  luffrrv.— Covered  conaecu- 
tlvss.  s<-c  ruiiaectirSiw.— Covered  money.  See  uwoieir.  — 
Covera4  way.  (a)  In  /erf.,  an  open  corridor  bordering 
the  ilitch.  and  ranging  round  the  outworks,  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  line  of  communication,  masked  from  the  en- 
emy  by  a  parapet  which  In  modem  use  Is  regularly  formed 
by  an  embankment  The  covered  way  is  the  most  In- 
dUiH'tisHble  of  all  tile  outworks  to  u  besieged  garrison, 
because  It  affords  tlvein  s  covered  position  lieyoml  the 
ditch  from  which  to  make  a  sortie,  01  to  guard  the  ditch 
and  the  communications.  If  repulsed  in  a  sortie,  the  cov. 
ered  wsy  affords  the  garrison  a  secure  point  of  retreat 
<»)  In  are*.,  a  recess  left  In  a  brkk  or  stone  wall  b. 
celve  the  roofing.  Omit.  Also  eosert-swy  -To  CO' 
Into,  to  transfer  to :  as,  to  corer  " 
prtstlon  into  Uie  Treasury. 


of  an 


There  remains  a  considerable  sum  (about  fS.SftV)  to  eeerr 
into  tile  treasury.  .Science,  V.  374. 

To  cover  Shorts  or  short  sales,  on  the  she*  creAange, 
to  boy  In  such  stocks  as  have  lieen  sold  short,  In  order  to 
meet  one's  cngmgeuienta  or  for  protection  against  losa  See 
asnrf.  To  cover  the  buckle,  to  execute  a  peculiar  and 
dllfirillt  step  In  dancing.   (Colli  aj.) 

Triplet  playeal  like  Paganlnl,  or  an  Intoilcated  demon. 
WoAbgton  ceeened  the  buckle  In  (jallant  style  ;  she  dsnectl, 
Uie  children  danced.         C.  Heode,  Peg  WofSngton.  vUl. 

To  cover  the  feet,  see  /«oi.  ■  Bjrn.  2.  To  dlaguise,  se- 
crete, screen,  shield,  mask,  cli.sk,  veil,  shroud. 

H,  fnfroag.  1.  To  envelop  or  be  spread  over 
something  so  that  it  is  invisible:  specifically 
said  of  opaque  paints  (those  having  "  body  "), 
which  readily  conceal  the  material  upon  which 
they  are  spread. 

The  product  (white  lead]  cnerra  as  well  as  the  best  tub- 
stamv  msalc  by  the  Hutch  nroeeaa,  snd  lietu-r  than  that 
made  by  the  Preach,  being  denser  snd  of  a  liner  grain. 

rLra-afio,.  Hreei,*.,  4d  ser.,  p.  gat 

2.  To  lay  a  table  for  a  meal;  prepare  a  banquet. 
To  raw  courtly  for  a  king. 


/.nr.  Ili-I  theiu  prepare 
Latin.  That  Is  done,  too, 


T«  of  V..UL 

3,  To  put  one's  bat  on. 
cover1  (kuv'er),  n.   f<  cweri,  r. 
1.  Something  which  is  laid,  place 
over  or  upon  another  thing  to  inclose,  close, 
envelop,  or  protect  it :  as,  the  corrr  of  a  box  or  a 
dish ;  the  corrr  of  a  bed ;  the  cvrvr  of  a  book. 


i*pri'Hil 


The  t.H  I'.l  ;-tr>irate>l  tlie  ll.ll-i   .f  111 


irrectioei.  snd 
e  tapes- 


at  flioria  In  excelsls  a  oiere  wL  . 

try  on  the  front  of  tlie  holy  s,  piili  hre  appeared,  r.  pre 
sentlng  the  resurrection. 

Pomrke,  Description  of  the  t»it.  II.  L  IS. 

The  canvas  cover  of  the  buggy  hail  lieen  folded  away 
under  it-  H\  Jf.  fiaaer.  New  Tllnotliy.  p.  I2S. 

2.  Bomething  which  veils,  screens,  or  shuts 
from  sight ;  an  obstruction  to  vision  or  per- 
ception; a  concealment :  a  screen;  a  disguise: 
as,  to  address  a  letter  under  corrr  to  another 
person ;  ho  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  merchant 
aa  a  corer  for  his  design. 

Their  bluntneas,  as  It  is  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity. 
Is  the  beat  corer  to  artifice.  &*fit,  Tatlrr,  No.  308. 

The  main  body  retired  under  en  err  of  the  night,  /fey. 

3.  Shelter  of  any  kind;  defense,  as  against  the 
^r\ 4  iLrHtt'riati4iEi4*Fri^<s  JiroTw^^w tots  -  AsH?  liit^ t ePtnii w5 
fought  under  rorrr  of  the  batteries. 


Nay ;  pray  lie  cwrered. 
7.  To  travel  or  paw 

the  express  cm  ererl  the  distance  in  fifteen  min- 
utes.— 8.  To  copulate  with :  said  of  nialo  ani- 
mal*.—9.  To  lie  equal  to;  lie  of  the  sauio 
extent  or  amount;  be  coextensive  .« it h  ;  be 


By  bring  i-onij»  !le.|  to  bilge  In  the  firbl.  whli  li  grew 
now  to  tic  very  laild ,  a  bllat  lila  nrniy  wsa  uniler  coivr.  they 
might  be  furred  to  retire.      Clarendon,  tireet  Reliellii:-ii. 

1  went  under  cr,r  „f  this  escort  to  the  end  .■!  Ilieir 
march.  tr.  .f.  O-roiaf,  Persnlial  Mrra.drs,  1  M 

4.  Shrubbery,  woods,  thicket,  underbrush,  etc., 
whi<  h  shelter  mid  conceal  game :  as,  to  beat  a 
corer :  to  ride  to  corer. 


Digitized  by  Google 


Slrvtl.  Spurt*  I 


p.  79. 


I  steal  by  lawn*  and  grasay 
1  allii*  by  haxcl  r*p*r*. 

Tennyson,  Th«  Brnnk, 

5.  In  roofing,  that  part  of  k  slst«,  tile,  or  shin- 
gle which  is  covered  by  the  overlap  of  the  course 
above. — 6.  [Cf.  F.  eourert,  with  same  sense: 
see  eourert.)  The  utensils,  such  as  plate,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  napkin,  wine-glasses,  etc.,  re- 
quired at  table  by  one  person :  so  called  be- 
cause originally  brought  together  in  a  case,  or 
in  compact  form,  for  transportation,  traveling, 
or  the  like :  as.  the  traveling  eortr  of  King  George 
IV.  in  the  Jones  collect  ion  at  South  Kensington ; 
to  lay  a  cover.—  7.  The  cap-head  or  end-piece 
of  an  upright  steam-cylinder— 

Bee  b'tak — j 

eererino. 

COVer'-t,  t.  [<  ME.  cot  eren,  euveren,  knreren,  lcr- 
ertn,  <  OF.  eobrer,  eoubrer  —  Pr.  Bp.  Pg.  eobrar, 
<  ML.  'cuperare  (cf.  deriv.  cujieramentum)  for 
rcvw/rerrire,  recover :  see  rceorrr  and 
1  tram.  1.  To  gain;  win;  get;  obtain. 

1 

t 

2.  To 
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covering -strap  (Icav'er-ing-strap),  n.  In  *»»p- 
tmitding,  a  plate  put  under  and  riveted  to  two 
meeting  plates  in  a  atrake,  to  connect  them. 

coverlet  (kuv'er-let),  n.    [Aoeom.  form,  as  if 

<  corcrt,      +  dim.  suffix  -fVf,  of  ME.  cmerlyte, 

<  OF.  eotrelit,  F.  eourre-lit,  a  bed-covering.  < 
covrir,  eomrir,  cover,  +  lit,  <  L.  Icetut,  a  bed: 
see  (wm-i,  r .,  and  Jerfiioi.  Cf.  cortrlid. J  Origi- 
nally, any  eoveri  ng  for  a  bed ;  now,  specifically, 
the  outer  covering. 

Ther  hsve  looVd  out  Dick  o'  the  Caw'i  three  ley, 
And  tM  itMw'nMi  sir  hit  wlfee  bed. 


covert  tire 

8.  A  thicket;  a  shady  plaoe  or  a  hiding-place ; 
a  cover  for  game. 
She  caiue  down  by  the  covert  of  the  MU.  1  Sun.  SBV.  SO. 

i  they  cuitch  la  their  dew,  sod  stride  la  the  i 
i  welt 


;  recover;  heal;  cure, 
that  comly  ho  aVoered  hie  v 


T.1VXI.17SS. 
L  357. 


fork  «4»f.  p.  1». 

1.  To  get  on;  advance. 

to  dene  strength*  with  him  to  town*. 
William  tfPaUrtu  (B.  E.  T.  8  ).  L  3M7. 

8.  To  recover;  get  well. 

Than  were  we  rwrered  of  ciure  care*  cold*. 

Chauotr,  Good  Women,  1.  702. 

COVerclet,  n.  t<  ME.  emerkyl,  coeercle,  <  OF. 
airerclt,  F.  ooiirrTcfe,  <  L.  ooopereulum,  a  cover, 
<  cooperire,  cover:  see  covert,  r.]  A  small  cov- 
er; a  lid;  an  operculum. 

A  Mel  roundel  u  »  acrcle. 
Faraeeatro  bnid*  u  a  <vper*U. 

CKaueer,  House  of  Fame,  I.  TVS. 
The  eoarreb  of  a  shell  flah. 

Sir  T.  Brvme,  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  II. 

cover -cloth  (lniv'er-kl6th),  it.  A  covering  for 
a  lace-maker's  pillow.  Each  pillow  hu  three  cover- 
clothe.  The  Unit  la  a  part  of  the  plllnw  itself,  and  the 
pattern  Is  adjuated  upun  It;  the  othera  are  detaclitld* 
One  I*  need  to  protect  the  lace  aa  It  la  finished,  and  the 
other  la  fastened  uwler  the  bobbin*,  and  U  thrown  over 
^Ulot^when  not  tn  use,  to  keep  It  clean.   Diet. ./ 

"  •  (kuv'er-er),  a.   One  who  or  that  which 
s  or  lays  a  cover. 

a  thai  be  ht-r«  cook  anil  rouerrr  of  here  churclie. 

I"ieri  J%rwi* (I'X  vt  17S. 

,(kuv'er.gUs),s.  A  slip  of  thingUss 
used  for  covering  a  microscopical  preparation. 
Also  called  corer-tlip. 

Pare  cultures  of  Bacterium  tactl*  were  found  to  lie  pre* 
ent  In  every  one,  aa  waa  easily  ascertained  by  evree-fflaet 
preparations.  Mr  I.  -Vein,  XUX.  Hi. 

covering  (ktiv'er-ing),  a.    [<  ME.  coreryaj;,  ior- 
ering;  verbal  n.  of  cwrrl,  r.]    1.  That  which 
covers,  as  a  lid  or  canopy ;  a  cover; 
spread  or  laid  over  or  wrapi  ' 
as  for  concealment,  pro  tec  1 10 
ciflcally,  clothing:  as,  feathers  are  the 
covering  of  birds. 
>*uab  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark.      Oen.  vttl.  IS. 

They  raaae  the  naked  to  ludtre  without  clothing,  that 
they  have  no  eorvrtisji  In  the  cohl.  Job  ulv.  5. 

The  human  mind,  foil  liy  constant  sccirar.li.il*  of  know, 
ledge,  periodically  grow*  ton  large  for  Ita  theoretical  «r- 

m  - i—  fer&tass 

8.  The  act  or  process  of  placing  a  cover 
an  me  thing ;  specifically,  in  btntlbinding,  " 
cess  of  putting  covers  on  a  book.  In 
binding-  ciivenrnf  la  done  by  gluing  or  pasting 
rover  on  the  back  of  the  tewed  abort*    In  leather-work 


^^SmtT&Cimtmin  BsHada,  VT  «» 
The  Boroo'a  Bed. 
Conrlni  were  apread. 
Cwtjrrew.  Hymn  to  Venua. 
Every  man  •tretche*  hi*  leg*  according  to  the  length  of 
hit  .wriVf.  Itmtftttat,  Spaubh  Student,  I.  4. 

coverlid  (kuv'er-lid),  n.  [Aceom.  form,  as  if  < 
corer1  +  lid,  of  emeriti,  F.  coatre-fif  .•  see  oorrr- 
let.]   A  corruption  of  corerlet. 

The  allk  atar-broider'd  roreWHf 
Unto  her  llmba  llaeH  doth  mould. 
TVmiyerm,  Ilay-Drrim,  The  sleeping  Beauty. 

cover-point  (kuv'er-point),  n.  1.  A  fielder  in 
the  game  of  cricket  who  stands  a  little  to  the 
right  of  and  behind  point,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
stop  and  return  all  balls  batted  toward  him.  Hee 
crickefi, —  2.  In  the  game  of  lacrosse,  a  player 
who  stands  just  I  n  front  of  point,  and  who  should 
prevent  the  ball  from  coming  near  the  goal. 

CC-verW(k6-verst'),a.  [<  to-2  +  «m«f 7\  Used 
only  in  the  phrase  ro-rersed  sine  (which  aee,  un- 
der «'i»r). 

cover-Bhajntf  (kuv'er-sham),».  Anything  used 
to  conceal  ahame  or  infamy,  or  prevent  disgrace. 

Dnea  he  put  on  holy  garment*  for  a  omr-tkamt  of  lewd- 
ncaa  t  Ittytm,  8p«il>h  Friar. 

Thoae  dangcrou*  plant*  oalled  assjf  siSMBSj  alia*  aavUi, 
and  other  antl-conceptlve  weed*  and  polaona. 

Rtflu  to  Leulitt  and  BacMurt  /'rtitw»(HarL  Mlac., 

[IV.  «*t,x 

cover-aide  (knv'er-aid),  n.  A  country  or  region 
having  covers  in  it ;  a  hunting-region. 

cover-slip  (kuv'er-slip),  a.  Same  as  c»rrr-^(aM. 

COVer-shttt  (kuVer-alut),  ».    [<  rwrert.  v.  t,, 
+  obj.  */iif.)  Something  to  hide 
[Rare.] 


Job] 

nigh  at  hand, 
away  they  aplde, 
the  leiupral  to  wUhaUnd. 

Siwaar,  F.  *).,  L  L  7. 
Together  let  u*  best  this  ample  field. 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  eoperf  yield. 

Poyt,  Eaaay  on  Man,  t  10. 

Penaire  aa  a  bird 
Whtac  vernal  wivrt*  Winter  hath  laid  bare. 

ITordnreetA,  Cauda.  August  7.  1801. 
The  toyau*  wolf  from  conrrf  drew. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L,  111.  9. 

4.  Same  as  eorcrfur*,  3. 

To  thl*  the  plaintiff  only  replied,  that  ahe  waa  now  only 
under  eonrrf,  and  not  liable  to  any  debta  contracted  when 
ahe  waa  a  atngte  woman. 

dddiaon.  Trial  of  Ladle*'  Quarrebi 

5.  In  fowling,  a  company ;  a  flock. 

A  rotvrt  of  cootea.    Siruti,  Sporta  and  Putlmea,  p.  97. 

6.  pi.  In  oraifA.,  feathers  covering  the  bases, 
or  more,  of  the  large  feathers  of  the  wing  or 
tall;  the  tectrices.  They  are  divided  Into  mjwrfer 
and  inferior .  or  upper  and  foirvr,  covert*.  The  upper  wing- 
covert*  are  divided  into  primary,  which  overlie  the  haae* 
of  the  prlmaiioa,  sod  arcondary,  which  overlie  the  base* 
>f  the  arrandaric*.  Tlie  la*t-na<iir>l  art  are  aubdlvided 


Into  the  greater  covert*.  *  single  row  projecting  furlh*-»t 
upon  the  We.Midarle.  |  the  median  coverta.  a  alngte  row 
coming  neit  In  order ;  and  tl»  foesrr  or  iraet  covert*,  in 


covert  fkuv'ert),  a.  and  it.  [I.  a. :  <  ME.  pwrerf,  < 
OF.  corerl,  eucert,  eourert,  F.  convert  —  Bp.  «i- 
bierto  =  Pg.  eoberlo,  enberto  —  It.  copcrto.  co- 
te r  to,  covered,  <  L.  eoopertut,  pp.  of  cooperire  ( > 
OF.  corrtr,  cirrrir,  coiirrir.  F. couvrir,  etc., cover: 
see  corerl,  r.).  It.  «.:  <  ME.eoreTf,  coverte,  <  OF. 
corerf,  o»«rerr  (F.  corcrf),  m.,  coierte,  eourertc, 
t.,  cover,  covert,  F.  evurrrle,  t.,  deck,  glazing, 
=  Bp.  euoierta  =  Pg.  eoberta,  rnberla  =  It.  co- 
per In,  coverta,  f.,  cover;  <  ML.  eoopertum,  a 
cover,  covert  (of  woods),  etc.,  cooperta,  a  cov- 
er.  eoven-d  place,  deck,  etc. :  neut.  and  fern, 
respectively  of  L.  cotniertun,  pp.  of  cooperire, 
cover:  see  above.  Cf.  concert,  concerte,  and 
covert,  a.]  I.  a.  1.  Covered;  hidden;  private; 
secret;  concealed;  disguised. 

i  may  be  beat  dlecUa'd. 

'  J.C.lT.l. 


:  as,  a  eor- 


Vppei  bin  U  5p«ri»»'>  Wn«  *^.l»  n>v»m  »n.l  .Ht«t 
fMlbata.   ;Fram  Com**,  *rk*r  *>  N- A.  Sw4a.-> 
ml.  «HU  ee  beitasrl  wiagt  *.  nine  primaries;  I,  SU  asssssSStM  | 
f,  lane  buwr  MmeHsries,  cemmoaly  called  terlUrlc*  or  srrtssli ; 
are,  a  rwwnfecaoulariee;  ff.  tfae  arlmary  ewverts.  overiysrsr^thc  prv 


rrlrme  I 


m  jn, .  .  f*t.  gvealer  

■Uriel ;         robttle  secondary  cvrens,  or  nedoia  coverts,  writ  over- 
lying  the  setoodarks :  lu.  loner  seennrtary  covens.  «e  V 
la  K.etal  lojuliaifulshalilc  m«J«- 


cludlng  all  the  remainder,  with 
The  secondary  covert*  are  alao  ai 
Ing  situated  upon  the  forearm 
uMMiMsf,  situated  upon  tt 
erta  and  the  upper  and  under  tali 
vlded.  Tail  coverta  of  either  act  as 


i  ;  the  pri 
mis.  the 


iliatlnctkm  of  rowa. 
sc*  ial  or  ruhitat.  be- 
rimary  coverta  are 
r  wing -cor- 
not  aulidl. 
Ject  far  lie- 


yond  the  tan-feathera,  forming,  for  Instance,  the  gorgeous 
train  of  the  peacock.  The  eitent  to  which  the  upper  wing, 
coverta  overlie  the  aeoonitartee  is  available  aa  a  character 
in  claaaification ;  It  is  least  In  the  Pammeru,  the  lllgheat 
bb-ds.   See  teclricet.  -  In  covort,  in  secret ;  covertl*'. 

So  IU  Agent*  of  Slate  are  Women  sometimes,  that  can 
tranaact  a  Business  <n  Coerrt ,  which  If  Men  should  alien 
they  would  soon  be  d' 

To 


Wa 


By  what  best  way,  covertt,  r.  f.    [<  ME.  eorerten,  <  corcrf,  a  i 

ttB&™^J(8!t9.U*.<L  Tocover. 

This  la  hiialwndrte 
To  eorvrf  hem  with  snmwhat  whllle  tbay  drte. 

rnUmiiu,,  Uuabondrte  (F.  eTY.  S.X  p.  1&. 

covert-baron  (kuv'ert-har'on),  n.    Same  as 
feme  eorert  (which  see,  under  feme). 
cbvertical  (ko-ver'ti-kal),  a.    In  geom.,  having 
common  vertices, 
covertly  (kuv'ert-li),  ntfr.    8ecretly;  elosely; 
in  private ;  insidiously. 


An  ugly  eorvrf  smile 
t  round  the  captain  s  mouth, 
trillions  Jforrij,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  308. 

8. 

erf  place. 

Vo«j  are,  of  either  side  the  green,  to  plant  a  eorert  alley 
-  n  carpenters' work.  Ban*.  Garden* 

On  one  aide  are  owrrr  branches  hung. 


It  Is  effected  by  drawing  the  leather  over  the  boards  at- 
tached to  the  side*  of  the  hook,  and  turning  it  in  over  the 
edge*  of  tbe  hoards  and  lavck  The  covering  of  cloth- 
bound  buulu  ia  technically  known  aa  eaeiiu/. 


3.  In  eeram.  same  aa  glate.  -$riL  Screen,  veil, 
.  disguise,  maak,  cloak :  envelop,  wrapper,  Integument,  cause, 

tiaiit., 


cover,  vesture. 

covering-board  (k«v'*r-ing-b6rd),  n. 
same  aa  plank-ttheer. 

The  deep  ship,  prewd  down  pretty  nearly  to  her  ooeer- 
ing-bonni  by  th*  weight  ,,f  her  wh.de  Uiptalls. 

W.  C  Htwrll,  Jack  s  l  ouruhlp,  itill. 

covering-seed  (kuv'cr-iug-sedi,  a.  An  old 
popular  name  for  comfits.  aVar«g. 


8.  In  {air,  under  cover,  authority,  or  protec- 
tion: said  of  a  married  woman.  'Seofrme  eo- 
rert, under/erne.  =  gyn.  Latent.  Occult,  etc.  Seearerrt. 

II.  a.  1.  A  protection;  a  shelter;  adefense; 
sornetliing  that  covers  and  shelters. 

His  cuntre  keppit  in  eosirrr  *  pes 
To  tbe  last  of  Ids  lyt.  as  a  lord  shnhL 

Itetnirtiim  q/7Voy<.E.  E.  T.  8.1,  L  U6M. 
I*  ■  .  .  for  a  rvrert  mini  norm  and  from  rain. 

laa.  iv.  l. 

I  drive,  hi*  fainting  Sock 
!  eorert  of  a  rock. 

/Wyifcii.  tr.  of  Horace,  I.  utU. 

8.  Something  that  conceals  or  hides ;  a  screen ; 
a  disguise;  a  pretext;  an  excuse. 

It  is  the  custom  of  bad  men  and  lly|*icrtte  to  take  ad- 
vantage at  the  least  abuse  of  good  things  that  under  that 
fiwvrr  tiiey  may  remove  the  goodoca.  of  Unnsc  things 
rather  then  the  abuse.  Jfiftort,  Eutoaoklaalea,  irL 


Whan  Ulnae  heme  Merlin  Ihuiemo-rrJvspcke  He  thought 
longe  on  these  words*.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  SUA. 

That  monarch,  with  hln  usual  insidious 
eererffy  dispatched  an  envoy  to  Barcelona. 

/TraroU,  Ferd.  and  las.,  L  t 

covertness  (ktiv'ert-nes), ».  Secrecy ;  privacv. 

coverture  (kuv'er-tilr),  a.  [<  ME. 
corcrtoure  (=  MLG.  torerture),  <  OF. 
eaitrertnre,  F.  courerturc  —  Pr.  r-uhrrfura  —  Sp 
Pg.  eobertura  =  It.  eopritura,  <  ML.  cwoperfaro, 
<  L.  roofierirr,  pp.  eitofirrtns,  cover :  see  coverl, 
r.]    If.  A  cover  or  covering. 

The  aivertvurti  of  hi  r  veyn  a  pare  y  let. 

rAavorr.  Boethlua,  lv.  meter  2 


Whose  dlamall  liro 
Contemnea  all  roofea  or  clvlll  rwnrrtun. 


The< 


at. 


Iv.1. 
r,  L  S4L 


Digitized  by  Google 


A  covert  or  shelter:  covering ;  protection ; 
pretense.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 
AU  this  to  done  but  for  a  eotiltc. 
To  hide  your  falahede  vnder  a  o 

'.•II  <■».  lo  ha  n,  (.. 

E.  T.  S.X  1. 1MB. 
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2.  Specifically,  inordinately  desirous; 
sively  eager  to  obtain  and  possess,  esp 
in  an  unlawful  or  unjuat  way; 


coward 


<  disabled  «  woman 
lira  at  herself  or  her 
continuation.  Alio 


■ep.  Cat.,  July. 
He  .  .  .  aaw  thi-lr  .hanie  that  *<mgtit 
Vain  eoseWure*.  Jfifiun,  P.  L.,  x.  ST. 

8.  Specifically,  in  lair,  the  status  of  a  married 
woman  considered  as  under  the  cover  or  pow- 
er of  her  husband,  and  therefore  called  a  feme 
covert,  ai 
from  making 
huaband  will 
covert. 

■covert-way  (kuv'ert-wa),  n.  Same 
tray  (which  see,  under  rorerl,  r.  (.). 
•covet  (kuv'et),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  emrtt; 
<  ME.  core  tea,  cmrtlrn.  eoreyten,  <  AP.  rareifrT, 
OF.  coceiter,  covoiter,  F.  eonroiter  (with  inserted 
it)  —  Pr.  cobeilar,  evhitar  (cf.  8p.  coilieiar  =  Pg. 
eobicnr,  cubiear,  covet,  <  Sp.  emUeia  =  Pg.  co- 
btea,  rnbica,  <  ML.  rapidifio- :  aee  rorerisr)  a  It. 
cubitare,  covet,  <  ML.  aa  if  'cupiditare,  desire, 
eovet,  <  cupuUta(t-)»,  desire  (>  nil .  E.  (viridity), 
cupUltut,  desirous,  < cupere,  deaire:  aee  eupidous, 
Cupid.}  I.  trans.  L  To  deaire  or  wiah  for  with 
eagerness :  desire  earnestly  to  obtain  or  possess : 
in  a  good  sense. 

Me  Uketh  tt  well  tor  that  thow  reiwjrtwt  proweeee  and 
valour.  Merlin  (£  E.  f  .  8.X  111.  HL 

Cor*  earnestly  the  beat  glfta.  1  Cot.  xiL  H, 

The  nature  of  man  doth  extremely  meet  to  have  aome- 
wl.it  In  hla  understanding  fixed  aim  Immovable. 

Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning,  IL  OS. 

They  (the  aalranu)  eoeef  to  »wim.  by  the  Instinct  of  na- 
ture, about  a  aet  time.   /.  Walton.  Complete  Angler,  p.  12a. 

fl.  To  deaire  inordinately  or  without  dne  re- 
gard to  the  righu  of  others;  wish  to  gain  pos- 
session of  in  an  unlawful  way ;  long  for,  aa  that 
which  it  ia  unlawful  to  obtain  or  possess. 
Thou  ahalt  not  coert  Ihy  nclghbour'a  house.   Ex.  xx.  17. 
O  hllode  deaire :  oh  high  aspiring  hart* 
The  country  Koulrc  doth  coarl  to  lie  Knight. 

Oatniane,  Steele  Ulaa  (ed,  ArbeT),  p.  «L 
-■yn.  1  and  i.  To  long  tor,  hanker  alter,  aspire  to.-l 
To  lost  alter. 

II.  intrant.  To  have  or  indulge  inordinate 
deaire. 

The  love  of  money  to  the  mot  of  all  evil:  which  while 
sonie<ot»(ed  alter,  thej  have  erred  from  the  faith. 

1  Tim.  vL  10. 
I  ll  rather  keep 
That  whkh  I  have.  than.  <»irtii»  for  more, 
Re  cast  from  poealMllty  of  all.  .*W.,  I  Hen.  VI..  v. 4. 

covetable  (kuv'e-ta-bl),  a.    [<  cowl  +  -able."} 

That  may  be  coveted, 
coveter  (kuv'e-t«r),  a.  [<  ME.  eoveytere;  <  twrf 

+  -cr.]   One  who  covets. 

We  hen  no  cmisgf.ru  of  yuelta.  H'k!i/,  1  Cor.  x.  ft. 


Dota 

1  Tttn.  liL  3. 
He  to  so  base  and  rwrefeiu, 
He  ll  Mil  hie  »«urd  for  gold. 

PUtekrr  {and  an.irAer),  Pale.  One.  It.  2. 

covetously  (kuv'e-tus-li),  adr.  With  a  strong 
or  inordinate  deaire  to  obtain  and  possess ;  ea- 
gerly; avariciously. 

If  he  rare  not  for  t,  he  will  (apply  as  easily :  If  he  eor- 
rtovtv  reaerve  It,  how  ahali  '•  get  111 

Shot,,T.  of  A-.lv.  S. 
t»vetotuaeafli  kuv'e-tus-ne«),  n.    [<  covetous  + 
-nr**.    The  ME.  equlv.  term  was  covet***,  q.  v.] 

1.  Strong  desire;  eagerness.  [Hare  or  obso- 
lete.] 

When  workmen  atrlve  to  do  better  than  well. 
They  do  confound  their  aklll  in  cvvetuuanrtA. 

Shot..  K.  Jotm,  It.  2. 

2.  The  character  of  being  covetous,  in  an  evil 
sense ;  a  strong  or  Inordinate  desire  of  obtain- 
ing and  posseasing  something,  without  regard 
to  law  or  justice ;  overbearing  avarice. 

1  an  Inordinate  deaire  to  hare  that  they 
at  la  rotvlouenear. 

Latimer,  sermon  bet.  Edw.  VI.,  l«o. 


ground-plot,  and  the  turned  projecture  is  arched 
with  timber,  lathed,  and  plastered. 

The  eoetiaoe  were  formerly  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
face  of  the  wall,  and  the  chimney  waa  finished  In  that 
maimer.  Cmitt,  Bncyc  of  Arch.,  p.  Mil. 

Covings  of  a  flreplaoa,  the  vertical  sklee  which  connect 
the  Jamba  with  the  breast, 
covinotut  (kuv'i-nus),  a.  (<  conn  +  -oua.]  De- 
ceitful; collusive;  fraudulent.    Alto  spelled 


consequence. 
•  Syr..  S  .trwrtre,  C«jsdil|r,etc.  (seenr 
hankrrt' 


Mark'vil.  «. 

Tlie  character  of  eetvfeatenm  l>  what  a  man  generally 
eoiulrv.  UKire  through  votue  nlgganlllnvwi  .<r  111  grace  in 
little  and  Inconalderable  thing,  than  In  ciiietuee  ..(  any 
on  Various  anbjeete. 
i«).gTee.llnea«, 

oovetta"(k6.vet'H),  n.  [See  eord,  oor.ao.1  A 
carpcnters>  plane  for  molding  framework;  a 
quarter-round. 

covey1  (kuv'l),  m.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  eorif, 
<  MT3.  coreaj,  cot'r,  <  OF.  eorq/e,  coree,  F.  conrec 
(aa  It.  eorato ,'  also  corn,  two,  and  aug.  coroae — 
Florin),  a  brood,  a  flock  of  birda,  rep.  of  par- 
tridges, <  rover,  F.  roarer  (=*  It.  cororr),  brood, 
ait  on,  lurk,  or  lie  hid :  aee  rot  r-,  and  cf .  con  - 
raoV,  a  doublet  of  rorcyt.l    1.  In  hunting,  spe- 
■.  a  flock  of  partridges;  hence,  in  gen- 
e,  a  floek  of  any  similar  birda. 
The  8port  and  Rare  no  more  he  minds; 
.Vulwted  Tray  and  Pointer  lie ; 
And  r„ru,  anmolMted  fly.         Prior,  Alma,  I. 


Mr.  Ilarrinn  ecared  op  ■ 
large  Ur.1  rea.«httu  IB* 


esnjarrw  ai  yaeiia.  w  jmo.  i  i  or.  x.  tx  _n_ '     ■  ,  , 

(kuv'e-ting-U),  adr.    With  eager  ^J'O 


There  would  be  no  walking  In  a  ahady  wood  without 
springing  a  eoeey  of  toaata.  ^tdduon.  Guardian. 

me  carry)  of  the  frankoUn,  a 

"unil.  of  the  saracen.  p.  SI. 
2.  A  company ;  a  party ;  a  bevy. 

Th..u  ahalt  hare  a  monopoly  of  playing  conanned  to 
thee  and  thy  cotvg.  under  the  emperor  a  broad  aval. 

B.  Jvnenn,  Poetaster,  T.  1. 
8VTL  Part,  Brood,  etc.    See  Itock. 


ko'vi), 


[<  core*  +  dim.  -e-y1.}  Saruc 


Moat  eereriaofi,  ready.       II  J°n*,n,  Cynthia, 
covetiset,  n.    [<  ME.  coretue,  tweitur,  <  AF. 
"curriUse,  OF.  eotritite,  F.  eimrmtinr  —  Pr.  ca- 
fcificKi  =  OS  p.  eobdieia,  Sp.  eodicia  =  Pg.  cooioa, 
=  It.  cupidigia,  cupidesia,  <  ML.  cmptdi- 
:  to  L.  c*pidita(l-)>,  desire,  <  tmpidiu, 
*:  are  cai/Jidifjf  and  owef.]  Covetoug- 
nesa ;  avarice ;  avaricious  deaire. 

Cvnrturr  to  conne  and  to  knowe  acirncea 
Putte  outs  of  uaradya  Adam  aad  Eue. 

Pirn  PtounnnnH-).  xvrU.  K3. 

A  deegyman  must  not  be  covetoaa.  murh  leas  tor  cowfuw 
must  he  negtuct  his  cure. 

Jrr.  Tuytor,  Work.  (ed.  lSSoX  IL  Ml. 

covetiveneia  (kuv'e-tiv-nes),  n.  [< 
(<  core!  +  -ire)  +  -a«*g.]  In  phren., 
arquiti  fireaeat,  2. 

COVetOUS  (kuv'e-tus),  a.  [<  ME.  roi'rifong, 
eoraitotu,  coveknu,  eorrfa*,  etc.,  <  AF.  "carnfas, 
rorcifag,  OF.  cvjeolfoas,  F.  warmtcax  —  I»r.  co- 
beitot,  eubitoM  (cf.  Sp.  codirtosn  =  Pg.  rrjoicTMo) 
aw  It.  caMtiMo,  <  ML.  as  if  *ewp<o,iro>«s(cf.  eupi- 
divitut.  cuuulinoDtu),  <  L.  CHpiditait-yi,  desire: 
see  roeW.j  1.  Verv  desirous;  eager  for  ac- 
quisition :  in  a  good  seuse :  aa,  cueetout  of  wis- 
dom, virtue,  or  learning. 

The  bretouna  pressed  to  Uie  balelle  a.  thel  that  were 
dealrum  to  luate  and  coiyrmue  to  do  chlllalrl*. 

jreW.afE.ILT.  S.),  III.  616. 
Sal  a  wax  never 
More  coeWewe  of  wtodotn.  and  fair  rirtue, 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  l». 

.SAu*.,  Hen.  VIII  ,  t.  t. 
I  must  much  value  the  freuueitt  ReepecU  you  hate 
shewn  me,  and  am  very  cetwfeu.  ot  the  Improvement  of 
thia  Acquaintance.  tlawril.  Let  ten.  u.  17. 


Vibrate  (k6-rt'lirat),  r.  i.   [<  cv>-l  +  n'oro/c] 


vibrato 
[Hare.] 

W  hen  the 
complete 
llrvly  different 
.  a 


along  with 


that  there  are  sixteen 
"i  In  a  second,  an  en- 
which  we  call  sound ; 
—  la  organised  to  re- 


covin-txeet,  a.  [<  cort's*,  eorew*.  for  eoreBt,  a 
meeting.  +  free.]  A  tree  marking  a  place  of 
appointed  or  customary  meeting;  a  trystiug- 
tree ;  specifically,  auch  a  tree  in  front  of  a  man- 
sion or  castle,  marking  the  spot  where  the  laird 
received  nnd  took  leave  of  hla  guest.  [Scotch.) 

I  love  not  the  castle  when  the  conn- free  bears  such 
scorns  as  I  see  yonder.      Scott,  t*u«ntln  Durward,  I  M. 

cow1  (Won),  a. ;  pi.  coic*  (kouz),  old  pi.  Hue  (kin). 
[<  ME.  coir,  loir,  on,  en,  hi.  pi.  fry,  kye,  kit, 
fray  (>  mod.  Sc.  fryc),  also  in  double  pi.  form 
(with  aufflx  -ca  as  [n  ort»),  kyn,  kin,  kyen,  frayn, 
friya.  fro- «,  kine  (>  modern  friar),  <  AS.  eu,  dat. 
sing,  and  nom.  acc.  pi.  ey.  a  cow,  —  OS.  ki, 
kd,  kvo  =  OFriea.  fra  =  I>.  froe  =  MLG.  ko,  kn, 
LO.  to  =  OHO.  rhno,  <*ua,  MHO.  Jtao,  kn,  O. 
kn*  as  Iced,  kjr  (acc.  kn)  =  Sw.  Dan.  fro  (Ooth. 
not  found),  a  cow,  a*  Olr.  bo  as  Gael,  bo,  a  cow, 
=  W.  bin-,  cattle,  kiue,  —  L.  60s  (6oe-),  m., 
also  f.  (the  fem.  being  alan  more  distinctly  ex- 
pressed by  bosfemina,  or  else  by  another  word, 
raera,  a  cow,  related  to  E.  or),  an  ox,  a  bull  or 
cow  (whence  tilt.  E.  beef  (which  la  thus  a  doub- 
let of  cor),  bonne,  etc.),  =  Or.  .fc>tf(  Jof-),  m.  and 
f . ,  an  ox,  a  bull  or  cow,  a  Skt.  go,  a  cow,  a  bull.] 
1.  The  female  of  the  genua  Bot  or  ox  (the  mate 
of  whieh  ia  called  a  bull,  or  In  a  restricted 
sense  an  or).  See  or.— 2.  The  female  of  vari- 
ous other  large  animals,  the  male  of  which  ia 
termed  a  bull,  as  of  many  ruminants,  of  cared 
seals,  etc. — St.  A  timid  person ;  a  coward. 

The  veriest  raw  In  a  company  brags  moat. 

C<*<na*r  (under  cru*r\ 

Humble  COW.    See  ftumVe. 

COW3  (kou),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  VoMew  (f),  not  found, 
<  Icel.  kuga,  cow,  force,  tyrannize  over,  =  Sw. 
ku/rii,  cheek,  curb,  subdue,  =  Dan.  kne,  bow, 
coerce,  euMue;  further connectionsunknown.l 
To  depress  with  fear ;  cause  to  ahrlnk  or  crouch 
with  fear;  daunt  the  apirita  or  courage  of;  in- 
timidate; overawe. 

t  tell,  m*  so. 
lart  of  man! 
Ss«*..  Macbeth,  t.  7. 
-  Syn.  To  overawe,  intimidate,  abash,  daunt. 

COW'  (kou).  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  In  aiia- 
ing,  a  wedge  placed  behind  a  crab  or  gin-start 
to  prevent  it  from  revolving. —  2.  A  kind  of 
self-acting  brake  formerly  employed  on  inclined 
planca;  a  trailer.    E.  H.  Knight. 

COW*  ( kou),  n.  [A  reduced  form  of  coirfl,  q.  v.] 
The  top  of  a  chimney  which  is  made  to  move 
with  the  wind;  a  cowl.    See  ror/1,  3. 

C0W5t  (kou),  r.  f.  [A  var.  of  coll:  gee  coin.] 
To  cut;  clip.  [Scotch.] 

But  we  will  m  our  yellow  locks, 
A  little  shune  our  bees. 
WMtna  nf  Koatn  Hood  ant  LUtU  John  (Chlld'sl 


rorlthath«Me«fmy 


Sight,  Int.,  p.  It 
(ko'vid),  a.  [<  Pg.  eorado,  also  nolo  s*  8p. 
codo  =  F.  eoude,  a  cubit.  <  I*  eubitum,  a  cubit : 
see  eorado,  caftif.]  A  variable  measure  of  length 
in  use  in  India  and  neighboring  countries.  The 
corida  of  Beta  via,  Madras.  Bombay,  and  Calcutta  are  stat- 
ed at  fliwi  is  to  ls.«  inches  :  those  „f  Mocha  and  Sumatra 
at  from  IS  to  18  Inches.  The  eo»1d  of  China  la  the  cAiA. 
cnnsl  to  U.1  Inches. 

COVill't  (kuv'in),  n.  [Also  roriae,  eoren,  <  ME. 
covin,  covin*,  ooryse,  coreyne,  <  AF.  ravine,  OF. 
corine,  coraine,  eonvaine,  later  coai'tac,  a  se- 
cret agreement,  a  plot,  <  corralr,  come  together, 
agree :  see  corcaaaf.]  1.  A  secret  agreement ; 
secret  fraud ;  collusion. 

Ye  .ball  truely  and  plainly  dlacloae.  open,  vtter  and  rc- 
ueale.  and  ahew  the  aame  vnto  tlila  said  lellowahip,  with 
eat  framle,  colour,  eowiu,  or  delay. 

Specifically— 2.  In  /air.  a  collusive  agrt»ement 
between  two  or  more  to  prejudice  a  third  per- 
son ;  deceitful  contrivance. 

In  1SSS  they  Issued  a  pn*-lamatlon  forbidding  all  .1*1- 
gregutlona,  conns,  and  conaplracie.  of  workmen  in  gen- 
eral. iovflsA  Gild.  <E.  E.  T.  S.).  InC,  p.  cxlvl. 

covin3*,  a.    Same  aa  corent. 

coving  (ko'vlng),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tore*,  c] 
In  building,  an  arch  or  arched  projecture.  aa 
when  a  house  is  built  so  aa  to  project  over  the 


(V.  1S4». 

t  or  clip, 
ne  to  the 


C0W5t  (kou),  11.  [<  c./n',  r.]  A  cut 
especially  of  the  hair:  as,  he  has  gone  1 
barber's  to  get  a  cow.  [Scotch.] 
COWage,  »•  See  cowhaar. 
COWan  (Bou'an),  u.  [Origin  unknown.  1  1.  One 
whose  occupation  is  the  buildiug  of  dry  atone 
walls:  used  especially  of  one  who  has  not 
been  regularly  trained  in  the  mason'*  trade, 
^•otch.]  Hence— 2.  One  who  Is  not  a  Free- 
coward  \  kou'lrd),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  t 
ard,  mean!  (=  OFlera.  frwarocrd  =  Pr. 
OSp.  maardc,  cobarde,  robarilo, 
Pg.  rabarde.  eovarde  =  It.  eodardo,  a  co 
cowardly ;  all  these  being  sppar.  derived  from 
or  adapted  from  the  OF.),  <  AF.  nmard,  couart, 
euard.  OF.  canard  (raHard),  coicard,  couart.  cu- 
art,  cnort,  F.  canard,  a  coward,  orig.  aa  an  epi- 
thet of  the  timid  hare  (called  la  eovarde  on  la 
court  enn-e,  "the  bobtail';  >  OFIem.  fraa-nrrd, 
ME.  r Nkvirrf,  h'uwart,  as  the  name  of  the  hare  In 
••  Keyuard,  the  r  ox," tr.  by  Caxton ;  ML.  cuardut. 
a  hare),  with  allusion  also  perhaps  In  a  cowed 
dog  with  ita  tail  between  its  legs  (cf.  OF.  fion 
canard,  in  heraldry,  a  lion  with  lis  tail  between 
its  legs),  orig.  an  adj..  with  the  depreciative 
suffix  -ord,  'having  a  (short,  drooping,  or  other- 
wise ridiculous)  tail'  (cf.  OF.  rvunrdr,  f  .  a  tail, 
couart,  m.,  a  rump  or  haunch,  as  of  venison), 
<  OF.  cone,  eotce,  cot,  F.  queue  —  Pr.  coo  —  Sp. 


Digitized  by  Google 


coir*,  in 
ing  the 


Pg.  It.  ctxta,  <  L.  mwlir,  Lis.  ML.  also  coda, 
tail:  MM'  r.imia,  rut  "1,  qwHC.  The  word  (tttrttrd 
has  been  more  or  less  associated  in  E  with 
sort,  the  animal  ('one  afraid  of  a  cow, 'or  'hav- 
>  heart  of  a  cow.'  whence  the  accotu.  form 
gee  ttnrl,  ».,  3),  with  eoirAm/t  (as- 
1  to  be  a  timid  person ;  whence  the  accom. 
spelling  of  couherd?,  rouhearif-),  with  roir'-,  in- 
timidate, and  with  coatr,  crouch  as  with  fear.] 
I.  «.  1.  One  who  lacks  courage  to  meet  danger; 
io  shrinks  from  expost 
of  uny  kind;  a  timid  oi 
ii ;  a  poltroon;  a  craven. 
When  Ibriia  «,«:,  that  he  .IIJc  a  bide,  he  cried  wwde, 
"  What,  cuironf,  «  bur  for*  a  (.Ideate  Ihow  ?  whl  doste  thow 
not  llmt  thow  haste  vudlrtakvti.  fur  It  Is  wn>  th.l  Uiow 
am  a-t«rt«."  JrVrta.  (K.  E.  T.  «.),  II.  «l. 

Coieurda  die  many  Hint's  If  fort'  their  deaths  ; 
Tb«  valknt  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

AAaJc.,  J.  C,  tl.  1 

S.  In  iirr..  an  animal  represented  with  the  tail 
hanging  down,  or  turned  up  between  the  legs, 
as  a  lion  or  other  beast  of  prey.   Also  cone. 

**8yn,  1.  Cutrard,  ful/nwH.  Cntren,  ftortanl,  PtLriltnm- 

im.it»  (|*r».ii)  eipreas  an  Ignoble  ijuallty  of  fear,  or  fear 
allowing  Itself  In  dishonorable,  wnys.  Cutranl  k  th*  y«i- 
eral  w.,rd,  covering  the  others,  k  moat  often  used,  and 
k  lonit  opprohrioua.  PMnwn,  ourrn,  ami  .fitjfnnf  arc 
>•  energvtlc  words,  used  only  In  the  effort  In  make  a 
in  cowardice  n<rm  contemptible.  Tin'  ilunli»rll.ii« 
hem  k  not  ckarly  marked.  A  fi4tr oon  luu  aome- 
e  tit  Ibe  ucau-tulrited  and  cohte mptibk  in  Ilia 
r;  a  rntnrn  nkulaa  sway,  accepts  any  luraut  of 
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It  I  should  mnrUlitr  •nrreiMler  up 

The  tatmwt      Amu.  ami       Laws  of  Candy. 

cowardliness  (kou'ltrd-li-nes),  n.  Want  of 
courage ;  timidity  ;  cowardice. 

I  knuir  one  whether  li«  more  detests  mmtrJUmu  at 
cruelly.  Bp.  Hall.  fharacters,  Th«  Valiant  Man. 

COW&rdly  (kou'iird-u),  a.    [<  cworrf  +  -f>l.] 

1.  Wanting  courage  to  face  danger,  or  to  in- 
cur harm  or  pain;  timid;  timorous;  fearful; 
pusillanimous. 

Faitlurta  alike  to  hU  people  and  hla  took,  die  King  did 
not  temple  to  play  tbe  part  of  the  eomtnfly  approver.  who 
hang*  hk  accomplice      .IfisMu/itu.  Hallaui  »  Const.  If  kU 

2.  Proceeiling  from  fear  of  danger  or  harm; 
mean ;  base ;  befitting  a  coward : 


cowheard 

3.  One  of  a  band  of  marauders  during  the* 
American  revolution,  chiefly  refugees  belong- 
ing to  the  British  side,  who  infested  the  neu- 
tral ground  between  tbe  British  and  American 
lines  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  anil 
plundered- the  whiga  or  revolutionists. 


The  imllry  of  reserve  Iim  la'dii  atlirmatkcd.  ami  Kime- 
Jiutly.aw 


coirrtrdfy,  but  it  la  usually  safe 

//.  at.  OzcnAam,  Short  Studies,  p.  77. 

- Syn.  ttastanlly,  craven,  faint-hearted,  chicken-hearted, 
cowardly  (kou'iird-li),  adr.   [<  cinrard  +  -/»/'-.] 
In  the  manner  of  a  coward ;  dishonorably ; 
basely. 

of  ik)  courage,  whd 
ttttfll  (mciule*. 

[<  rotettrti  +  tut*,] 


Hi-  thntp\y  trptwrt  tlieni 
had  m.at  eituurtltit  ttlTinil  th* 


eacape.  huwcrrr  dUhi«iornMr.  from  a  iknarn>n>  i.«Hln., 
duty,  etc. ;  a  daelant  k  bane,  and  tberefure  deaplcalik,  111 
bk  cowardice.   Diuinnt  U  tbe  atroafrnt  of  these  wonk. 
A  j/iMi'J/uinWiM  prrt.ui  k  lltcrall},  •»»■  irf  link  courane  ; 
hla  cowardice  k  only  the  moat  ennapkuaiiu  P«rt  c*  a  iirii- 
eral  lack  of  force  in  mind  awl  character,  making  biin  »plr- 
IUea»  aud  conteDi]>tilile. 
1  waa  a  cotrard  nn  tnatioct.        Shak.,  1  Hen,  IV.,  II.  4. 
Nor  .  .  .  k  tile  iieace  jirlnclpk  to  I*  carried  Into  effect 
by  tear.  It  can  never  he  defended,  It  can  never  tie  execut- 
ed by  cemnk.  Jfwrm,,  Vllac,  p.  197. 
Wett.  My  heart  for  anger  burnt,  I  cantbnt  briMik  It. 
K.  Urn.  Be  patient,  gentle  K*r!  of  Weatnuirrland. 
Clif.  Patience  k  for  i-oflmoK,  aad  mch  aa  he  . 
He  dqrat  not  tit  there  had  yonr  father  liv  d, 

Mak.,  .1  Hen.  VI,,  I.  1, 

Yotider  comet  a  kniithl. 
...  A  crnren;  how  ho  haugt  hfct  lu-ad, 

7eun.tieoa.  Oeraint. 

Yon  are  all  recreank  and  tfoiiank ;  and  deUgbt  to  live 
In  •Uvery  U<  the  nobility,  Shak.,  S  Heu.  VI.,  Ir.  s. 

The  saaaVMSaaiW  monarch  knew  nclUier  when  lo  pim- 
kh  nor  w heu  to  pardon.       /'reanrff.  Kurd,  ami  laa, .  I.  X 


:  of  being  a  coward. 


n.«.  i. 

'  r.t'-'''ii 


Lacking  courage;  timid:  t 
.veu :  as,  a  fuirnrtf  wretch. 


O  ceirarif  conacknee,  bow  d<»t  thou  afflict  lue  ! 

Skak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 
la  there,  for  honent  pnvcrtv, 

Tliat  haiurt  hia  haul,  an  'a'  that? 
Tin-  r»icgn/  alave,  we  (hum  him  by, 
We  dan*  l»r  jNior  for  a'  that. 

l!«roi.  For  A*  Tliat. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coward;  proceeding 
from  or  expressive' of  fear  or  timiditv:  as,  a 
fcrj-; 


■pan 


tremors. 

Ik  men  of  ndrit ! 
cd  pnatloii  : 


r'..rd.  ivrkln  WatlKvk.  v.  s. 

He  had  no  palnfi 
Tliat  made  him  lure 
Witii  c.Mwrtf  feara. 

COWardt  (kou'Srd),  r.  /.    [<  ME.  ro«  (irife«,  to*. 


arttfH,  <  OF.  cwirrfrr,  F, 
noun.]    To  make  afraid. 

fefA  a  man's  heart. 


;  from  the 


S*.  Sicin*Urt*if.  Letter  In  Foxea  Martyra. 

(kou'ar^ia),  it.  [<  ME.  ror«rrfw. 
-isc.  -W*.  <  OF.  etiNardiirr,  F.  couanlixr  (=  It. 
cwtoriligia),  cowanlice,  <  coiiarrf,  etc..  cowanl : 
see  ooK-di'i/,  «.]  Want  of  courage  to  face  dan- 
ger, difficulty,  opiMiaitinn,  ete.;  dread  of  expo- 
sure to  harm  or  pain  of  any  kind ;  fear  of  con- 
sequences; pusillanimity ;  'dishonorable  fear. 
1*1  be  cotiH'  hider  to  hide  yo'w  foe  ssaajnHn. 

Jferf..i(E.  E.  T.  ».),  ML  404. 
Tk  not  hi. 


C?W^n^M^r2r"aU">,a- 

Cowardly.  Utirrct. 

t'omc,  you're  aa  mad  now  at  he't  r*tnf"/»tij, 

MtMUloH  and  Itotdrf.  Fair  IJliam'l,  111.  I. 

cowardryt  {kon'iird-ri ),  u.  [Early  mod.  E.  <w- 
arcirie,  cotrartlrec  ;  <  c»f«-urt»  +  -r».]  Cowardice. 

He  therefore  colllHelled  herein  by  me, 
And  shake  off  thk  vile  hatted  comtrdiw. 

Sfeuier,  Mother  Hub.  Tak. 

cowardship  (kou'llrd^ihip),  «.    (<  euttard  + 
-**«;-.]    The  state  or  fact  ' 
[Rare.] 

A  very  dkhnnrtd  l**1try  k«y,  and  more  a  coward  than  a 
hare :  his  dishonesty  apjieara  In  leaving  hk  frteiul  here  In 
necessity ,  aud  denying  blm ;  and  lor  his  <miviftf*Ati»,  ask 
Fabian.  Sk*k.,T.S.,M.t. 

COWbane  (kou'ban),  it.  A  popular  name  of  the 
CVrMM  rimnti,  or  water-hemlock :  so  named  from 
its  supposed  injurious  effect  upon  cows.  See 
f  Vista.  SpotUd  cowbane.  a  slmikr  s^xh-a  of  the 
I  nlted  State..  C.  »ac„lata. 

COW-beck  (kou'bek),«.  [Origiimnknown.]  A 
preparation  of  hair  and  wool  used  for  hats. 
COW-bell  (kou'bel),  it.  1.  A  bell  (usually  of 
a  rounded  oblong  shape  and  dull,  heavy  tone) 
designed  to  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  a  cow- 
to  indicate  her  whereabouts.—  2.  An  Ameri- 
of  the  bladder-campion,  Sihne  iuflnlii. 
(kou'lieKi),  n. ;  nL  et>Kbrrrir»  (-ix). 
[<  r»iirt"+  (nrrrjfi.  Of.  bilhtrri/.]  A  name  of 
the  plant  r«ertiifMi«  Hlw-Wim  or  red  huckle- 
berry.   See  r«i'ri«lu««. 

COWbird  (kuu'berkl),  «.  1.  An  oscine  juisse- 
rine  bird  of  America,  belonging  to  the  fatullv 
Irtrriilir  ntiil  genus  Midothnm ;  especially,  J/. 
a  Icr  or  if.  juvont,  so  called  from  i  I  s  iiccompany- 

ingcattle.  It  Is 
Hvimnioua  awl 
issratltlc,  deisoit- 
inu  Ms  nevs  In  the 
neets  ot  oth,-r 
Mnk  like  tile 
Kuropean  cuckoo, 
ami  feavlitaf  them 
to  tie  hatched  tiy 
the  foster- parcnta. 
TlH-uiali  bfmni74 
to  »  liwlies  Imnt, 
black  with 
melallk 


Same  as  I'auri- 


.  .  .  »»s  now  117*01  alm.at  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  revolutionary  banditti  called  the  (W 
toys.  icclrti.  Eng.  In  lath  Lent.,  aiv. 

cow-blurting  (kou'bun'ting),  n.  Same  as  f»>»r- 
bird,  1. 

COW-calf  (  kou'kHf),  ».  A  female  calf.  Soe/rre- 

MKirflN. 

cow-catcher  (kou'kach'(r),  n.  A  strong  frame 
in  front  of  a  locomotive,  for  removing  obstruc- 
tions, such  as  straved  cattle,  from  the  rails. 
It  k  generally  made  of  wroiiglit-lroii  In  the  f-inn  of  a 
coned  wedge,  having  a  Sat  wedge-shaped  bottom  l«r  pkced 
a  few  inches  above,  and  extending  across  and  a  little  be- 
yond, the  rails.    Alt.-,  called  yiiot. 

COW-cherril  (kou'ehfrr' vil), ».  A  popular  naiuo 
of  t  ha-ritjiht/llum  ttt/lmtrr,  an  umbelllfernus 
plant  of  Europe,  found  in  hedge-banks  and 
woods,  and  said  to  be  eaten  by  cattle.  Also 
called  eor-iiarglcji,  eor-ireed.    Bee  chrrril. 

COW-cress  (kou'kres),  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  cress, 
l.tjudtnui  rnmiirslrt. 

cowcomber  (kou'kum-ber).  n.  A  form  of  cu- 
cumbtr.  once  in  regular  literary  use,  but  now 
regarded  as  only  provincial. 

cowdle-gum  (kou  di-gum),  n. 
gum. 

COW-doctor  (kou'dok'tor),  a.  A  veterinary  phy- 
sician.   Also  called  ooir-frccA. 

COWer  (kou'er),  r.  i.  [<  ME.  emma,  <  Icel.  kura 
—  Sw.  hum  =  I»an.  aitre,  lie  nuiet,  rest,  dole ; 
prob.  related  to  Icel.  ayrr,  older  form  trirr, 
quiet,  =  Bw.  quar.  remaining,  s=  l>an.  trar, 
silent,  quiet,  —  Uoth.  hrnirru*.  gentle,  aa  MHO. 
AVirrrc,  G.  kirrf,  tame.  G.  aYtsmt,  stpuit  in  a  cage, 
is  from  a«i«r,  a  cage  (see  c«rr ',  cngt).  W.  ornVis. 
cower,  is  prob.  from  the  E.]  To  sink  by  bend- 
ing the  knees;  crouch;  squat;  stoop  or  sink 
downward,  especially  in  fear  or  shame. 

To  hur  |tbelr|  deal  Seraphln  the  gomes  people]  gon  all 
A'eiire  duune  on  bur  knees  |A]  karfs'li  tltese  wordea. 

AliMtnmlrr  <■<  AfneMfoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  L  &6S. 

Our  dsmt  alts  rvtrrriny  o'er  a  kitchen  ore,  £hy*tm. 

She  coteefcrf  Uiw  upon  the  ground, 
With  wild  eyea  turned  to  meet  her  fate. 

irifliain  .Vurrk,  Eartlily  1-aradke,  II.  St». 

cow-feeder  (kou'fe'der).  n.  One  who  feeds 
cows;  a  dairyman;  a  cowherd. 

(kou'fish),  n.  A  name  of  various  fishes 
imals.  <„i  a  n-a  o.w  <*  tlre- 
nlan.  (10  A  d.didiln  or  |«irpotte.  (11  tlw  T»r«oi»  gitti,  a 
,^l„|*.  ,4  the  /aiidly  i>f,Jo.,id«, the  weatcru  coast  ..I 
iv  i  ,  i...  -•  ...  -  Tl,,  gramp  .,  nphdnt  •».  Im 
|Xew  England. ;   l<)  An  .wtraelmitoM  nab.  OHmrim,  vu«- 


n,h  (?//e.,^fcwi  f„rtJ^s,-tea#i, 


deicome.  with  strong  antrorsc  snpraoriilnr  sf-lnc*.  like 
horns,  .i.iiimoii  in  tropical  Atknticwalers.  and  occasionally 
found  along  the  tolllhcrn  cast  of  the  fluted  Stales.  Also 
called  cueaWd-  (d>  A  Um-»I  name  In  ihkiwj  of  sundry  oval 
ldvalve  shell  Ash.  as  clama 


l.    smaller  and 


,te  (kou'gat), 


n.    Right  of 


Cowtsed  IJHsMtfU  *trr>. 


LuM't  lh,u„m,ia,  iv.  i 

Full  of  CVIMnttrs  and  guilty  shame. 

Teitnirar.il.  Prlncet*,  iv. 
"Syn.  Poltroniwrv.  daatardlineas.  cowanllineaa. 
COwardiet,  »■  [ME.,  <  OF.  eomirdie,  rmtrthf  ;  = 
Pr.  roorrfin  —  Bp.  mhtirdia  —  Pg.  eobtirdui  = 
It.  r*»1tir<lit>),  cowanlice,  <  award,  etc..  coward : 
see  enieord.  «.]  Oowardice.  Chnuerr. 
COWardize  (kou'ar-diz).  r.  (.  [<  rmrnrd  +  -fat,] 
To  render  cowardly.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

w  n  krdneas  until  tally  temk  to  dishearten  ami  emnsnfi'tr 
men.  X.<M'J|,Senmml«-fore  the  Artillery  rutiipanydttwik 

cowardlike  (k<>ii'iir.l-Uk),  rt.  Like  a  coward; 
cowardly;  pusillanimous.  [Hare] 


Ml.  This  species  1 1 

very  alxmdimt  in 
the  I'nltid  state. 
The  lironzed  cwblnl,  V.  itmhi  Is  a  larger  s|ieciea,  lisind 
In  Tev:is  and  Honthwanl :  there  are  several  others  in  the 
warmer  parts  ..(  Auitrka.   Also  cmrMatkhiri  ami  cuir- 

kl  llf  lief. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  in  Great  Britain  to 
the  rogei  olored  tutslor.  I'unlor {Thremmapliilta) 
rnntut.  Mtictiillirrnu. 

cow-blackbird  (koti'blak'lsnlj,  a.  Same  aa 
mtbtrd,  i. 

COW-blakes  (kou'blaks),  <i.;i/.   l>ried  cow-dung 
n.  fuel. 

COW-boy  (kou'lsii),  n.  1.  A  boy  who  takes 
ehartre  of  cows  or  drives  them  to  and  from 
pasture. — 2.  On  the  great  plains  of  the  west- 
ern I'nited  Stales,  a  man  employed  by  a  stock- 
man or  ranchman  in  the  care  of  grazing  cattle, 
doing  his  work  on  horseback. 

i-olorado  k  not  a  state  of  homes,  ami  It  never  will  Ik-  a 
l.iHiloiia  sute  Lm,  \,»ad„.  |,  j.  „  district  of  miners 
cabins  and  of  cotr-Aoa*'  huts.        .V.  A.  IUt..  fXI.ll.  M, 


I, 
alMlity  to 


new  s  cvw-ffoi*  given  up  for  want  of 

■jw, 

A.  Ilunur,  Oearglcal  Kaaaya,  II.  136. 

(kott'gras),  n.  1.  A  species  of  clover, 
TrifnUiim  mfdi»m,  resembling  the  common  red 
clover,  at  one  time  much  cultivated  in  England. 
—  2.  Same  as  Lnnt.<jr<un,  Polygonum  orirulnrt. 
cowhage  (kou'aj),  a.  [Also  written  couhagr, 
tviiTfij/f,  and  coiritch  (an  accom.  form,  as  if  < 
rviirt'  +  itch),  <  Hind.  *««•«■«•*,  iodnr*,  cow- 
hage.] 1.  («)  The  hairs  of  the  pods  of  a  legumi- 
nous plant,  .Vnrwnn  iirsricns.  The  |>sl  k  covered 
with  a  thh  V  c«ilng  of  .k.rt.  stilt.  Mltle  lirown  hairs, 
win,  I,  nr.-  Mara  ly  serrate  toward  the  top.  They  easily 
penetrate  the  skin  and  produce  an  Intolerable  Itching. 
They  are  em  ploy  e.l  lue.lii-liiully  as  a  mechanical  vermifuge. 
(*)  The  entire  pods  of  .If.  firurifH*.  (•')  The 
iilsnt  itself, —  2.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  eupbor- 
liiaeenas  sliruli.  Aridnton  arrss.  bearing  cap- 
sules covered  with  stinging  hairs.  The 

i-.es  hace  "f  the  oilne  reifli.n  is  a  woody  climber  of  the 

..M.r,  VVr..,.,i  ,vV..A,7m.  witli  hl,pi,l  rapaales.-  Cowhage 
cherry.      '•  f.'.i/t«d.w  rhsm  under  caeery'. 
COWheardlf,  n.    .Vn  obsolete  form  of  cotchenfl. 


Digitized  by  Google 


cowheard2t.  ».   See  ootckercfl,  coward. 
cowheart  (kou'haxt »,  n.    [An  aceom.  form  of 

coward,  q.  v.]   A  coward.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
cowhearted  (hou'har'ted),  a,  {See  otwAcairf.] 

Timid. 

cow-heel  (kou'hel),  s.  The  foot  of  a  eow  or 
calf  boiled  to  a  gelatinous  consistency. 

cow-herb  (kou'erb),  n.  The  field-soepwort,  So- 
ponaria  Vaccaria. 

cowherd1  (kou'herd),  «.  (Early  mod.  E.  also 
cowheard;  <  eoirl  +  herd1!)  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  the  care  of  cattle. 

And  fur  her  sake  lier  cattell  fedd  awhile, 

cowherd*!.  ».    [Early  mod.  E.  also  ootrAiMrrf  : 
see  coward,  n .  ]    A  former  false  spelling  of  cow- 
ard, simulating  cowherd1.    See  rosrarrf. 
owhide  (kou'hid),  n.  and<i.   I.  s.  1.  The  skin 
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A  wire  eap  or  cage  on  the  top  of  r.  locomotive- 
funnel. 

cowl3  (koul),  n.  [Formerly  spelled  coul;  <  ME 
'ctmel,  earlier  ewes'  (In  comp.  eveel-*taf,  eowl- 
staff ),  <  OF.  euvel,  later  cueeav,  a  little  tnb,  dim. 
of  cw,.  a  tub,  vat,  <  L.  cmpa,  a  tub.  vat,  cask, 
later  a  cup:  see  ettp,  coop.)  An  old  name  in 
some  parts  of  England  for  a  tub  or  large  vessel 
for  holding  liquids ;  specifically,  a  large  vessel 
for  water,  to  be  carried  on  a  pole  between  two 
persona. 

1  iii  the  com  yna  haue  the  Coui*  to  mtte  tie  with. 

tVnjafias  UUtfelE.  F.  T.  ftj,  p.  trt, 

(kou'la'di),  n.  An  insect  of  the  fam- 
llida;  a  ladybird  or  a  ladybng. 


of  a  cow  prepared  for  tanning,  or  the  thick 
coarse  leather  made  from  It.— SI.  In  the  United 


States,  a  stout  flexible  whip 
leather  or  of  rawhide. 

TX  a.  Made  of  the  1« 
as,  heavy  cowhide  boots. 


cowhide  (kou'hid),  r.  pret.  and  pp. 
ppr.  cowhidtng.  [<  cowhide,  n.,  2. J  1 
whip  with  a  cowhide. 


A  pain-  of  buskins  they  did  bring 
Of  the  «wvio<i|iM  coral]  wise. 

Muttiru tt\  iMlicia  (Httssl. 

cowled  (kould),  a.  [<  cowfl  +  -e(f>.]  1.  Wear- 
ing a  cowl ;  hooded. 

Yet  nut  for  nil  hla  faith  can  see 
WimW  1  thatrosrfeu1  churchman  be. 

Emrram,  The  Problem. 
While  I  stood  observing,  the  measure  of  enjoyment  wae 
filled  ap  by  the  ujibstfgaiued  spectacle  of  a  white -coieied 
mnok  t nidging  up  a  mail  which  wound  into  the  gate  of 
Jam,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  11S. 


To  beat  or 


H.-  it  .t  hit  skins 
by  Charts*  XII. 


3  — cme-hiiUii,  aa  we  mar  ai 
C'arJpfe,  Mlae.,  IV. 


the  town.  U.  James,  Jr. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  cowl; 
leaf. 

cow-leech  (kouleeh),  n.   Same  as 
cow-leeching  (kou'le'ehing),  nt.  The  act  or  art 
of  healing  tEe  distempers  of  cows, 
cow-hitch  (Which),  s.   JIM,  a  slippery  or  C0W.Uck  rknu'lik),  n.  A  tuft  of  hair  which  pre- 
wbberly  hitch  or  knot.  ...     sents  Uie  appearance  of  hair  that  has  been 

cow-hocked  (kou'hokt),  a.    With  the  hocks  lj(,ke4  D_  a  J*     Bs  on  hereelf  or  on  a  calf,  out 
turninginward  like  thoseof  scow: said  of  dogs    o{  itg  propCr  jsosition  and  natural  direction, 
cxrw-houae  (kou'houa).  n.    K  ME.  couhom:  <   Alft)>  ^[Sca  flick, 
cowl  +  houM.)    A  house  or  huilding  in  which  cowl-muscle  (koul'musM),  n.   The  trapeiiua 
cows  are  kept  or  stabled.  muscle:  from  its  other  name  cuaiiiarU  (which 

cowish1  (kon'ish),  a.    [In  form  <  cotrl  +  -MS' ;  Me) 
the  sense  imported  from  coward.)    Timorous ;  cowlgtafft ,  koul'staf ), ».;  pL  cowUtavt*  (-stftvz). 
fearful ;  cowardly.    [Rare.]  [Mao  written,  erroneously,  colataff,  colMaf, 

It  la  the  rotroA  terror  ot  hla  spirit,  colttaff;  ilk.  cuteiitaf,  <  ear*/,  r»tt/,  E.  cowl3,  + 

Thatdarea  not  undertake.    Sao*.  Lear,  It.  •    gtaf,  E.  Itaff.)    A  staff  or  pole  on  which  a  tub 
cowish  (kou'ish),  n.    [Prob.  of  Amer.  Ind.  or  oUier  vewsel  or  weight  is  supported  between 
origin.]    A  plant  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Co-  two  persons. 

quickly 


lumbia  river,  probably  some  species  of 
danum.    The  root  is  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
and  resembles  in  taste  the  sweet  potato. 
"  i  (kou'ieh).  n.   Same  as  etnehaoe. 
w   •  ikou'ke'peri,  n.   One  whose  busi- 
i  is  to  keep  cows ;  a  dairyman ;  a  herdsman. 
Here  ■  my  maater,  Victorian,  yeatorday  a roir-tivper,  and 
to-dar  a  gentleman.      lonp/meir,  dpanlah  Student.  1.  2. 

cow-killer  (kon '  kil '  6r),  n.   One  who  or  that 


Uo  take  up  theae  clothea  Ikt*.  qnlckb  : 
„.„i.«,,f>  Shak..  M.  W.  of  W.,  111.  «. 

Inatead  of  hiUa,  wIlhrebturxcouH :  Inateaul  of  uivara,  with 
apita.  H.  ./oiuon,  Tale  ot  a  Tun,  111.  1 

To  rids  upon  a  oowlataff',  to  be  henpecked, aa  huatianda 
who  allow  themarjrea  to  ha  ahaaad  by  their  wtvea. 

I  know  there  are  many  that  w,«r  horni  and  rule  dally 
w;w»  oottttare* ;  hut  thla  procreda  n»<  an  often  from  the 
fault  of  tho  females  aa  the  silllneaa  of  the  huatiand,  who 
knowa  not  how  to  manage  a  wife.    UatreO,  Lettera,  iv.  7. 


cowslip 

ahap*.  and  position  rary  In  different  animal i.  In  some  ot 
nhfi'h  they  are  much  more  highly  deteloped  than  In  man. 
Aim  cnlleil  Cnwjrr'r  and  gtatulul*  Ctneperi. 

cow-pilot  (kou'pi'lot).  n.  A  Ash,  7Jtm«if«wfr»i» 
saiatilis,  of  n  greetush-ollve  color,  with  5  or  A 
vertical  blackish  bands  rather  narrower  than 
their  interspaces,  common  in  the  West  Indies, 

United  BttvtM.  *  °ng    P  150,1  ernco" 
cow-plant  (kou'plant),  n.   The  Gymnema  laeH- 
fera,  an  asclepiadaceous  woody  climber  of  Cey- 
lon, the  milky  juice  of  which  is  used  for  food 
by  the  Singhalese. 

COW  pock  (kon'pok).  a.  One  of  the  pustule*  of 
cowpnx. 

cow-poison  (kou'poi'zn),  s.    The  Dtlphimtm 

iroliiifolium  of  California,  a  native  larkspur, 
cow-pony  (kou^po'nl),  «.  A  pony  used  in  herd- 
ing cattle.    [Western  U.  af 

I  pot  spare  to  the  rant  Utile  row  pony,  and  loped 
briskly  down  Use  valley. 

T.  KMtmdt,  slanting  Tripe,  p.  98. 

cowpox  (kou'poks),  n.  A  vaccine  disease 
which  appears  on  the  teats  of  a  eow,  in  tho  form 
of  vesicles  of  a  blue  color,  approaching  to  livid. 

Theae  reatelea  are  elevated  at  the  margin  and  depreaaed 
at  the  renter,  they  are  aurmuiaded  with  Inflammation,  and 
contain  a  limpid  fluid  or  virus  which  la  capable  of  com- 
munksUng  genuine  cowpox  to  the  human  subject,  and  of 
conferring,  In  a  great  majority  of  tnstancea,  a  complete 
and  permanent  security  againat  smallpox.  Alao  called 
roerMlla.    see  esfcrrinaflen. 

cow-quakes  (kou'kwaks),  n.  Same  as  quaking- 

graia. 

cowrie,  «■  See  rwrjr. 

cowrie-pine  (kon'ri-pin),  n.   Bee  kauri. 

cowry  (kou'ri),  «.;  ph  cowriet  (-ris).  [Also 
written  course,  sometimes  kowrte,  repr.  Hind, 
avtun',  Beng.  kari,  a  cowry.]  L  The  popular 
name  of  Cyprcea 


moncta,  a  small 
yellowish- white 
shell  with  a  line 
gloss,  used  by 
rarious  peoples 
as  money,  it  u 

abundant  in  the 
Ionian  ocean,  and 

aUaSy&^sM       M""'  "TBiSSS 
Indian  lalaiula.  In 

fej h«,  In  Mam,  and  on  parts  of  the  African  ciaut.  It  was 
used  in  China  as  a  medium  of  exchange  In  primitive  time*, 

rasltin  cr 


which  kills  eows.-cow.klllar  ant,  a  Texan  specifier  cow-man  (kou'man),  a.  A  stock-owner;  an 
hymeiKipteroua  Inaerta,  of  the  family  MuiiUula  m  called  owner  of  cattle ;  a  ranchman.   [Western  TJ.  S.] 

from  the  popular  belief  that  thsae  waspa,  w  hli'h  auprrfi-        .    ,  ,     '  .     _    ,  .  ,5 

cUllr  resemble  ants,  kill  cattle  by  their  stininni.  *  gloomy  oaUook  for  the  future  of  the  rear  man. 

ril  (koul),  ».   [<  ME.  cowle,  eotde  (also  Corel,  -%     »  "r*  ?>»',  Jan.  H,  1S>, . 

'  (written  coiiW.  couelc),  and  cwref,  A-iirrfc  COW-maSSt  (kou'mas),  n.    A  pageant  on  St. 
appar.  after  the  Icel.  kufi),  <  AS.  cite,  cuhlr,   John's  day,  June  24th,  at  Dunkirk  in  French 
eagle,  cugtle  (the  form  'cufl  given  in  some  die-  Flanders  (formerly  held  by  the  English), 
tionaries  is  not  authenticated)  =  D.  lotvf  =     naa  ended  tiiec«ii™M,  a  ehowKairc  exceeded  by  any 
MLU.  kogel,  koggel,  kagcl,  also  kocel,  lAi.  kagel   la  the  known  world.   r„tm«ivJ  c..s.«/rw  Afojp«i«/,  17». 
aa  OHO.  engctd.  cugtild,  MHG.  kngele,  0.  kugct,  cow-milker  (kou'mil'ker),  «.  One  who 
kogel  =  Icel.  kufl  (appar.  from  the  Celtic,  or  cows;  any  mechanical  device  for  milking 
from  the  supposed  AS.  form  "cart)  =  OF.  coule,  co-work  (ko-werk'),  r.  i.    [<  «>-'  +  sfor*V.]  To 
cole  —  Pr.  cogula  m  Sp.  cogulla  =  Pg.  cogula  =  WOrk  jointlv ;  cooperate. 
It.  cuculla,  coeolta,  formerly  also  cvcvla,  f.,  also  co-worker  ("kd-wer'ker),  n.   [<  co-t  +  srorHrr.] 
eticullo,  formerly  cucuglio,  cucvlio,  m.,  =  W.  One  who  works  with  another;  a  eoCperator. 
erca-ii,  cwtt  =  Ir.  cochal,  <  L.  cucmIIu*  m  ,  LL.      c«-™rk*r,  with  Ood.  Sb«t*,  Sermon.,  IIL  xL 

also  cuculla,  t.,  a  covering  (for  the  head,  for  ,  ,  _  c_A 

the  feet,  or  for  merchandise),  a  cap  or  hood  fas-  «^ JJi0. "P.''  , •"d  ' ^  ,f^J 
t*ned  to  a  gannent,  in  Mis.  cap.  a  monk's  hood.  (^""  ALu. 

Hence  (from  L.)  cuewllate,  etc.]     1.  A  hood   ot  m  ^ejon^n  jmljp.  Alq/ommum  a^Uttum. 
attached  to  a  go  wn  or  robe ,  and  admitting  of  be-  Als0  **uf'1 <"aa-mcnj-nmirrs. 
ing  drawn  over  the  head  or  of  being  wom  hang-  COW-partUey  VKOU  P*™  "/> 
ing  on  the  shoulders:  woni  chiefly  by  monks,  /t„„,^,— _ 

and  characteristic  of  their  dress  or  profession.  *3fjsPn[  oI         °„[|„  „ 
What  diner  more  (yon  cry)  than  crown  and  fowl  /  B„„\ 

iV.  Essay  on  Man,  It.  IK).  ^-^fL^  (kou'path), 
2.  A  garment  with  a  hood  (rrgfig  captitiata),   by  cows, 
black  or  gray  or  brown,  varying  in  length  In     country  laawa  .  .  .  tea  nothing  uncommon  or  heroic  in 
different  ages  and  according  to  the  usages  of  following  a  one-yutA. 

different  orders,  but  having  these  two  perma-  tt  D.  Warner.  Their  PUgrimage,  p.  m. 

nent  characteristics,  that  it  covered  the  head  cow-pea  (kou'pe),  n.  A  plant,  Tigna  CaHang. 
and  shoulders,  and  that  it  was  without  sleeves.  See  pea. 


of  the 


A  wild  umbel- 
(which 


C'afA.  lHct.   Hence  — 3.  A  monk. 

Ere  yet.  In  acorn  of  Pater  a-pence, 
^And^.umbrrd  bend,  and  shrift, 

IVnnyst-n.  Talking  ()ak. 

4.  A  covering,  originally  cowl-shaped,  for  the 
top  of  a  chimney  or  the  upper  end  of  a  soil-pipe 
or  ventilating  shaft,  made  to  turn  with  the 
wind,  and  intended  to  assist  ventilation.— 5. 


cowpen-bird  (kou'pen-berd),  ».    Same  as  coar- 

Cowperian  (kou-  or  ko-ne'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  discovered  bv  William  Cowper,  an  Kugli.sh 
anatomist  (I60B- 1709).  —  Cowperlan  glanaa.iu  ra- 
rious animals,  a  pair  of  aiTrsaory  itroatalfc  i>r  un-lhral 
gland*  of  Miniated  or  foKlcular  structure,  which  p*<ur  a 
miliums  secretion  Into  the  urethra.  In  man  they  are  small, 
about  the  size  ot  a  pea.  Irttur  lietveath  the  mcmbrntioilH 
portion  of  Uie  urethra,  ckwe  Inihlnd  the  bulb,  and  emp- 
tying Into  the  bulbous  portion  ot  the  tract.   Their  sun:. 


before  the  introduction  of  a  metallic  < 
In  Bengal,  where,  as  late  aa  law,  5.130  cowriea  were  reck, 
oned  aa  eo,ual  to  a  rupee.  Itiaatillaoeniployed  In  Africa, 
and  in  the  countries  of  Further  India  I  n  Slam  6,  too  cow. 
rlca  are  eiiiial  to  al««nt  U  M.  ot  Kngttah  money. 

The  small  shells  called  nnsrir*  are  considered  preaerra- 
tlrea  againat  the  erll  eye. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  333. 

S.  In  general,  any  shell  of  the 
or  familv  Cypnrimt. 
cow-shark  (kou'shSrk),  ».  A 
familv  Bezanehida  or  Xolidanidm. 
cowslip  (kou'slip),  n.  [Early  mod.  E  also  rotr- 
tltpjw;  <  ME.  cowtlyppe,  eoutiyp)*,  cowatowjie, 
otrnlimc,  cowtloj),  eorruptlv  cowytlcpe  (and  cow- 
itlek  (Prompt.  Parv.),  'cow's  leek'),  <  AS.  ci- 
slyppc,  also  cutloppe,  cowslip,  in  one  paftsage  aa. 
sociats'd  wi  th  oxanidypiie,  oxan  ulyppt,  1.  e.  axalip, 
now  written  oxltp,  as  cowslip  is  taken  aB  '  cow's 
lip '  ( ' 4  because  the  cow  licks  this  flower  up  with 
her  hps" — Minsheu),  <  ei,  cow,  +  slyp)>e,*lom>e 
(in  this  form  onlv  in  the  above  compounds), 
the  sloppy  droppings  of  a  cow  (ME.  tlomic,  a 
puddle,  K.  irfopl,  q.  v.),  akin  to  slypr,  Mt)>c,  a 
viscid  substance,  <  «/»/«•»,  pp.  of  ttipan,  dis- 
solve :  see  »lmA  and  flip.  Tne  name  alludes  to 
the  common  habitat  of  the  flower,  in  pastures 
>dges.  In  ME  it  seems  to  have 
to  several  different  plants.]  1. 
name  of  several  varieties  of  I'ri- 
muUt'eerif,  a  favorite  wild  flower  found  in  British 
pastures  and  hedge-banks,  and  cultivated  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  umbels  of  small,  buff  yellow, 
scented  flowers  on  short  pedicels.  Iu  flowers  have  been 
used  aa  an  aninljne. 

The  roirshps  tall  her  pensioners  be ; 
In  their  gold  cnate  apoU  yon  see. 

S*at.,  M.  ST,  D.,  IL  1. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the  more  common 
name  of  the  marsh-marigold,  Calthn  pidartrin,— 

American  cowslip,  f*j«Jrcnf Aeon  .Vottf to.  a  primulaceous 
nlant  of  Uk-  mfdille  and  southwestern  t'nlUit  Htau^,  also 
known  as  tho  s*,«Jiji.i-e/nr.—  Bugloas  or  Jerusalem 
COWBltp,  the  lungwoet,  /•uiiiionanoowcina/ij.  Cowslip 
alV,  ale  llavored  with  the  blossoms  of  Ihe  cowslip  I /'n. 
■mioi  rensV  asldrd  nftvr  Ihe  fermentation  .sugar  Is  added 
liefore  lmttllng.  H\ekrr\tuk*.  —  Cowslip  wine,  a  wine 
made  by  fermenting  cowslips  with  stiunr.  It  H  used  as  a 
domestic  suporin.     French  or  mountain  oowallp.  the 

yellow  auricula  ot  (lie  Alp>  fnoiu/u  .lui   Virgin 

lan  cowslip,  the  Merttrmn  l  iryiasra,  from  its  f  — 
hlanoe  to  the  Jerusalem  c 
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cowslipped 

oowsllpped  (kou'slipt),  a.   [<  cowslip  +  -erf2.] 
Adorned  with  cowslips. 
From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  eowtipped  lawru. 

(kou'aton),  b.  A 
J 


elmwl: 


CCWt(koat)(n.    [Alsocw.,;  M«K] 


of  the 

Aeolt 


COW-tree  (kou'tr*),  n .  A  name  of  various  trees 
having  an  abundance  of  milky  juice,  especially 
of  a  South  American  tree,  ttrtximum  galaeto* 
tlrntlnm,  natural  order  I  t  in  acta,  and  allied  to 
the)  fig-tree.  When  the  trunk  It  Indeed  »  risk,  milky, 
nutritious  Juice,  In  appearance  end  ouality  resembling 
oow'a  milk,  la  discharged  In  such  abundance  aa  to  raider 
It  an  Important  food-product  to  tlie  natives  of  the  region 
where  it  grows.  Tlie  tree  la  common  in  Venetaete,  grow- 
tnc  to  Ui*  height  of  100  feet.  Tlie  leave*  are  leathery, 
about  1  foot  long  and  3  or  4  Inchea  broad.  Tbe  cow-tree 
of  Pari  la  a  sapotaceous  tree,  Jf  imueepe  eiafa.  the  milk  of 
which  rwmiliff a  cream  In  consistence,  but  la  loo  viscid  to 
be  a  safe  article  of  food.  Alto  called  sastt-trw. 
cow-troopial  (kou'tro'pi-al),  n.  Same  aa  cox- 
bird.  See  troopial. 
COW-weed  (kon  wed),  «.  Same  m  ma-chervil. 
cow-wheat  (kou'hwet),  ».  The  popular  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  J/r/«mpurim». 

'  8),  ft.  [Abbrev.  from  coxcomb.-]  A  cox- 
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We  will  belabour  you  a  little  I  tetter, 
And  beat  a  Utile  more  cart*  Into  your 

PUtdur,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  II.  I. 

4.  A  fop;  a  vain,  showy  fellow;  a  conceited  and 
pretentious  dunce. 

I  cannot  think  I  ahall  become  a  pmrwinA, 
To  aa'  nsy  hair  curled  by  an  Idle  nnger. 

Aran,  and  PL,  Woman  Hater,  111.  1. 
Aa  a  cowrine  It  a  fool  of  paru,  to  it  a  flatterer  a  knave 
of  parU.  Steele,  Tatler,  So.  '-"US. 

CurouMOf  and  pedants,  not  absolute  simpletons,  are  hit 
game.  Afaratday,  Machtavelll. 

Bf .  A  kind  of  silver  lace  frayed  out  at  the  edges . 
Dalies. 

It  was  aa  n 
silver  edging  or 
than  hu  fellows. 


coy 

and  an  epimeron :  applied  by  Huxley  to  the  ar- 
ticular membranes  bet  ween  the  coxopoditss  and 
eplmera  of  certain  somites  of  the  crawfish. 

coxofemoral  (hok-e6-fem'9-ral),  a.  [<  coxa  + 
femur  (Jrmor-)  +  -of.]  In  anaf.,  pertaining  to 
the  OB  innomjnatum  or  coxa  and  to  the  femur: 
as,  a  coxofemoral  articulation  or  ligament. 

coxont  (kok'aa),  «.   A  contracted  form  of  cock- 


iversaciiiti,  wtin  a  ten 
l*n»/|  la  applied  only 
I  to  elegance  and  per- 
Mtt  la  one  w  ho  pridea 


iraetlmes  called 

I  hip)  of  an  in-  /  f\\ 

it's  leg,  by  which  /-,.//  \\ 

is  articulates!  to  /  a-/  J,  o\  N*  6 

(body.    It  may  be  WP^^TV 

Ireiy  uncovered,  aa  In 


Oo ;  you're  a  brainlna  cox.  a  toy,  a  fop.  Bran,  and  PI. 
COX*  (kok'fnj),  n. ;  pi.  cor*  (-»©).  [L.]  If.  The 
femur  or  thigh-bone. — 9.  In  anaf. :  (a)  The  hip- 
bone.  os  coxss  or  os  innominatum.  (i)  The 
hip-joint.— 3.  In  rntom.,  the  flrst  or  basal  joint 
(•ometiines 

sect' 
it 

the 

entirely 

many  Alee,  or  received  Legef  CarabnU  Ssmi*.  aalaafjd, 
into  a  ooial  cavity  or  <inu.  »,  uochaatm  I,  (eaiui; 
deep  hollow  In  tbe  lower  *,  neat ;  *,  tim 

eurface  of  the  thorax,  as 

In  moat  tieetlea.  Coxa)  are  aald  to  be  Mtfipuovi  when 
thoae  of  a  pair  are  cloae  together,  trpnrate  when  there 
la  a  space  between  them,  dutaist  when  they  are  widely 
eeperate,  prejiiOtrnf  when  they  protrude  from  the  coxa] 
cavltlea,  gioboM  when  they  are  shaped  tike  a  ball,  {ran* 
terse  when  tbey  lie  acroaa  the  body  with  the  aiacceedlng 
Joint  of  the  k-K  attached  to  the  Inner  end.  etc.  Theae  dla- 
tlnrtlnnt  are  of  great  value  In  classification.  Sometimes 
tlie  coxa  hai  a  email  accessory  piece  called  tbe  trorAo  nttr, 
wlilch,  however,  i>  not  a  true  Joint  Some  of  the  older 
'  the  Brat  two  Joints  of  the  leg  In 
.iqraltfaed  a.  tbe  patella 


Mm  kit  light  grey  froe*  with  a 
that  he  might  not  appear  worae 
C.  JohnMon.  chryaal,  it 

6.  Same  as  cockscomb.  2.  >syn.  4.  Cwm>mo.  Pep, 
/huffy,  ttxnvitiu,  Heau,  prig,  popinjay.  Jackanapes.  Tbe 
drat  live  are  uaed  only  of  men.  The  distinguishing  char 
Helen* lie  of  a  roxrvma  la  vanity,  which  may  be  displayed 
In  regard  to  accomplialuueiita.  louka,  dreaa,  etc,  bat  per- 
haps muet  often  aa  to  aocoiiipltahuuiuta.  'opts  not  quite 
au  broad  aa  cxrcoub,  applying  chiefly  to  one  who  displays 
vanity  in  dreaa  and  pertneaa  in  converaation,  with  a  ten 
dency  to  impertinence  lu  manner.  AssW;  ' 
to  one  who  give*  exceaalv*  altentk» 

lit.  i't»tl  >n  l>i  Jlrk.      Ail  cjouMJi 

hlmaelf  npoo  bla  auperflne  taato  In  drcea,  mannera,  lau* 

J;uage.  etc.,  when  a  fair  judgment  would  be  that  bla  taate 
t  overwrought,  petty,  or  affected.  (See  quotation  frrtm 
Ktjiwcr,  umlcr  i-juvdib.)  Rmu  laanold  name  for  one  who 
haa  too  much  nnilerataodlng  to  lie  a  mere  dandy,  but  allll 
overdoea  lii  the  matter  of  dreaa,  aometimea  carrying  It  to 
an  extreme,  a»  Bnu  Naah.  oVou  Hniminel.  Beau  Hrum- 
mcl  might  perhaps  lie  called  tbe  typical  Jay. 

Moat  ntrombt  are  Dot  of  tile  laughing  kind ; 
Murr  goea  Ui  make  a/oi>  than  /»ix  can  And. 

Orvden.  T^rim,  ProL.  L  15. 
tloda !  ahall  the  rariaher  dlaplay  your  hair, 
While  tbe/oaw  envy  and  tlie  lailiea  atare? 

Papr,  R.  of  Uie  L,  Iv.  lot. 
ThealUmportanoeof  cliHhea  .  .  .  haa  aiming  up  In  tlie 
Intellect  of  the  dandy  w llhout  effort,  like  an  Instinct  <d 
genlua.  CmrtyU,  Sartoe  Heaartiu,  III.  10. 

Such  an  txmiMi  was  but  •  poor  coupaniuti  for  a  quiet, 
plain  man  Ilk*  tne.  T.  //•»»,  tlllbert  Hartley. 

«  In  round  our  coachea  crowd  the  while-gloved  Irani/ 
Poft,  R.  lit  the  L,  v.  IS. 

coxcombical,  coxcomlcal  (koks.kom'i-kal),  a. 
[<  coxcomb  +  Ipilf.j  Like  or  characteristic  of 
a  coxcomb;  conceited;  foppish. 

who  wrote  that  tln|_ 

was  In  the  vary 


ver  In  earcomMcui  fashion  with  Utile  brass 

art** 


(train. 

About  two  o'clock  In  the  morning,  letters  t 
Loudon  by  our  ourvw,  to  they  waked  me. 

P*W,  Diary,  March  »,  lean. 

coxopodite  (kok-sop'^-dit),  n.  [<  L.  coxa,  the 
hip,  +Gr.  iroif()roA.),  =  Ii.  foot,  -f-ifeS.]  In  Ar- 
thrnpoda,  as  a  crustacean,  the  proximal  joint  of 
a  developed  limb  by  which  the  limb  articulates 
with  its  somite  or  negitient  of  the  body.  Morpho- 
logically It  may  be  a  protopodite,  or  a  coxopodite  and  a 
tiatlliodlte  together  may  retircaont  a  protopodite.  See 
extract  nmirr  prolmmldt.  Milnt-EJteartt ;  Bastts>  See 
cut  under  /'tKlopn'snlmni. 

coxopodltic  (kok-aop-A-dlt'ik),  a.  [<  coxopodite 
+  -sc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coxopodite :  as, 
eoxopoditic  setes.  Huxley. 

coxosternal  (kok-»6-ster'nal),  o.  [<  crura  + 
sternum  +  -nf.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  coxa 
and  the  sternum  of  an  arthropod. 

coxswain,  >■■    Hee  coc«>ir<H». 

coy1  (koi),  a.  [<  ME.  coy,  lAoy,  <  OF.  eot,  quoi, 
gun,  coy,  quoy,  coil,  quoit,  quiet,  still,  calm, 
tntnr|uil,  slow  (to  do  a  thing),  private,  secret, 
mod.  F.  col,  quiet,  still,  m  Pr.  qnetx  sa  Sp.  Pg. 
qucdo,  quieto  aw  It.  cheto,  quieto,  <  L.  quittut, 
quiet,  still,  calm,  whence  directly  E.  quitt. 
which  is  thus  a  doublet  of  cot/ .-  see  ouief,  a.J 
It.  Quiet;  still. 

Ilebe-hellde  Ida  [Merlin  s]  felowea.  that  were  ttitle  and 
fan/,  that  arldea  nut  o  worde.  Jferfi'is  (E.  E.  T.  s.x  U.  SIS. 

3.  Manifesting  modesty;  shrinking  from  fa- 
miliarity; bashful;  shy;  retiring. 

Coy  or  aobyr,  aohrlua,  modeatua.   Prompt.  Parr.,  p.  8ft. 
To  be  In  love,  where  acorn  la  bought  with  groans ; 
Coy  looks  with  heart  tore  aigba.  Shak.,  T.  O.  of  V.,  L  L 
Nor  tbe  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pressed. 
Las  the  cup  to  paas  it  to  the  real. 

(Mdmilh.  Dea,  VU..  L  la*, 
era,  all  who  aaw  admired  : 
eoy.  and  gentle  lliongli  rellrwl. 

CroWv,  Parish  Krgl 


.  «  llrat  being  illstli 
and  the  second  aa  tlie  treeKanler. 
4.  The  basal  joint  of  the  leg  of  a  spider  or 
a  crustacean;  a  coxopodite  (which  see), 
coxagra  (kok-sag'rii),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  <v*r<i,  the 
hip,  +  Or.  iy/Ht,  a  taking  (used  as  in  chiragra, 
podagra,  etc.).]  In  patkol.,  pain  following*  the 
sciatic  nerve.  Dunglinoii. 
coral  (kok'sal),  a.  [<  coxa  +  -«{.]  Pertaining 
to  tbe  eoxa  fas,  a  coxal  segment ;  a  coral  artic- 
ulation—  Ooxal  cavities.  In  r»(o>n.,  bollowa  of  tlte 
lower  eurfaoe  of  the  thorax.  In  which  tho  rosat  are  artic- 
ulated. They  are  distinguished  aa  anterior,  median,  and 
pinterior,  and  are  aald  to  be  entire  when  they  are  com- 
pletely closed  behind  by  tile  Junction  of  the  Mernam  and 
eptmura,  op«»  whan  a  apanr  la  left  protected  only  by 
membrane,  separate  when  the  sternum  extends  between 
thein,  and  confluent  when  the  sternum  la  not  visible 
between  them.  Much  uae  It  ims.Sc  of  theae  characters 
In  classification.— Coxal  lines,  In  efviom.,  two  carved, 
slightly  prominent  lines  on  the  ttnrt  ventral  ahdomtnai 
segment  of  ce  rtaln  Cofeoptera.  behind  the  coxtr.  Tliey  limit 
a  tpaoo  which  It  Inclined  toward  the  base  of  the  abdomen, 
passing  under  the  coxa*. 

coxaliia  (kok-sal*ji-i),  n.  [NL.,  <  etura,  the 
Wp,  +  Or.  tttvof,  pain.]  In  patkol.,  pain  of  the 
hip  or  haunch. 

coxalgic  (kok-sal'jik),  a.  [<  cozatgia  +  -ic.) 
Pertaining  to  or  of  tbe  nature  of  eoxalgia ;  ef- 
fected with  eoxalgia. 

coxarthritis  (kok-«ilr-thr!'tiii),  «.  [N7L.,<  L. 
coxa,  the  hip,  +  Or.  ipdpor,  joint,  +  -if**.]  .Saun- 
as coxitis. 

coxcomb  (koks'kAm),  n.  [For  cockscomb,  i.  e., 
a>cV i  comb:  use  cockscomb.]  If.  The  comb  of 
a  cock.  See  eockstomb,  1. — 2.  The  comb,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  cock,  which  licensed  fools 
formerly  wore  in  their  caps;  hence,  the  fool's 
cap  itself. 

There,  take  my  cozeomii.  Why,  this  fellow  has  banished 
two  of  his  ilailghlrrs.  and  did  the  third  a  blessing  against 
hta  will;  If  thou  follow  him,  thou  must  nerds  wear  my 
c<>xcomb.  Shtlk.,  Lear,  t.  t. 

Here  It  all 

We  foots  can  catch  tbe  wise  In     to  unknot. 
By  privilege  of  c.cci'r»ft..  what  (hey  plot, 

jVorvl,  Love  s  sai-rlncc,  111.  3. 

3.  The  top  of  the  head,  or  the  head  itself. 


i- mi  omblcally^  cxjxcomically  fkoks 
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ilf  rhj  met, 
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For  nnnitiers  genuinely  Uritlsb. 

ll  seal  skittish. 


coxcombity  (koks'ko-mi-ti),  ».  [<  coxcomb  + 
-ify.]  That  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  coxcomb.  [Rare.] 


■  paint  colromtAtirt  th 
s  of  thought  ur  acliot 
C.  A'nigAt,  Once  uih 


i  relation 


n  s  Time,  1L  140. 
coxcomblyt  (koks'kdm-li),  a.  Like  a  coxcomb. 

My  looks  terrify  them,  you  eareonsnfy  ass '  I  II  lie  Judged 
by  all  the  company  whether  thou  hast  not  a  worse  face 
than  L  Beau,  and  PI..  Maid  a  Tragedy,  L  1 

Von  are  a*  troublesome  to  a  poor  Widow  of  Doalneaa  aa 
a  young  rorrymWy  rhiiuing  Lover. 

Wutherteu.  PI tl  u  Dealer,  L  1. 

coxcombry  (koks'k4m-ri),  n.  [<  coxcomb  +  -rjr.l 
1.  Coxcombs  collectively.— 2.  The  manners  of 
a  coxcomb ;  foppishness. 

The  extravagances  of  coxcoftsftrj/  In  manners  and  apparel 
are  indeeil  the  legitimate,  and  often  tbe  suoceaalul,  ob- 
jects of  satire,  during  the  time  when  they  eilat. 

Sail,  Monastery,  Int.,  p.  xv. 

coxcomlcal,  coxcomlcally.  See  coxcombical, 
eoxwmbiexttly. 

coxcomicallty  (koks-kom-i-kal'l-ti),  u.  [<  oox- 
comieal  +  -i  fa/.]  The  character  of  a  coxcomb ; 
coxcombry.    Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

coxendix  (kok-sen'diks),  n. ;  pi.  coxcndiccs 
(-<li-scz).    [L.]   The  hip :  the  liatinoli-bcjne. 

coxitis  (kok-ei'tls),  ii.  [NIs.,  <  Ii.  coxa,  the  hip, 
+  -itis.]  In  patbol..  inflammation  of  the  hip- 
joint.    Also  cojtirfAn'fts. 

coxocerite  (kok-sos'e-rit),  ».  [<  L.  com,  the 
hip,  +  Or.  ay'par  (u~paT.),  horn,  +  -ife*.]  In 
Crustacea,  the  basal  joint  of  an  antenna,  con- 
sidered as  answering  to  the  coxopodite  of  an 
attilmlatory  leg. 

coxoceritic  (kok-«os-e-rit'ik),  a.  [<  ranstirrjfe 
+  -ic]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coxocerite. 

COXO-epLmeral  (kok'so-e-pim'e-ral),  a.  [<  rvuvi 
+  epimera  +  -ut]    Pertaining  to  a  coxopodite 


to  repel  advances ;  disdainful. 

me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen. 

Mai.,  T.  of  the  .-<.,  ll. 

■  Svn  X.  shrinking,  dbtant,  bashful ,  backward,  diadem, 

demure. 

Coy1  (koi),  r.  [<  ME.  cogeH,  coien,  <  coy,  a.  Ct. 
accoy  (of  which  coy,  r. ,  is  prob.  in  part  an  abbr. ), 
and  see  decoy,  r.,  which  is  peculiarly  related  to 
coy,  r.]   I,  trans.  If.  To  quiet ;  soothe. 

I  re*.,  I  ttyll  or  apav le  acquoyae.   I  can  nat  coye 
bym,  ]e  ne  le  pass  pas  aequo)  sex.  Pal-jran. 
Coye  ham  that  they  aeye  noon  barme  of  me. 

Caauocr,  Troll ua,  IL  SOI. 

2.  To  caress  with  the  hand ;  stroke  caressingly. 

Cetryis,  bhsiidlor.  Pnmpt.  Part.,  p.  so. 

He  raughl  forth  hit  right  hand  a  hit  [the  iteed't)  ritate 
|t.a.  k|  frxitns 


And  coies  hym  as  liv 
dfssaua 


kan  with  his  clene  handa. 
in-  nfMaeedmut  (E.  K.  T.  S\  L  117a. 
Came,  alt  thee  down  upon  thia  flowery  bed. 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 

JtAauV,  M.  N.  I).,lv.  L 

3.  To  coax;  allure;  entice;  deeoy.  See  de- 
coy, r. 

Coyn-fe  tread  covysijie,  tlust  la,  eoyina)  or  atyrunge  to 
werkyn  (var.  tteryuge  to  done  a  werkel,  Inttlgaclo. 

Prompt.  Parr  ,  p.  M. 
Now  there  are  tprung  up  a  wiser  generation,  .  .  .  who 
have  the  art  to  rep  the  fonder  sort  Into  their  Beta,  who 
have  now  reduced  gaining  to  a  science. 

Hp.  Rainbow,  sermon*,  p.  ». 

II.  i'»fr<in».  1.  To  be  coy  ;  behave  with  coy- 
ness or  harthf ulness ;  ah 
with  an  indefinite  it. 

it  M  von  ill,  tint  Mti  it. 

.llLt 

One  kiss  —  nay.  damsel  I  coy  it  tint. 

Stott,  Harold  the  Dauntleaa,  It  9. 

2.  To  make  difficulty ;  be  slow  or  reluctant. 

Nay,  If  he  coy'd 
To  hear  Comlnlua  speak,  lH  keep  at  home, 

SAitt,,  Cor.,  v.  L 


[Obsolete  or  rare  in  both  uses,') 
ooy't  (koi),  n.  [<  ME.  coye;  from  the  verb.]  \. 
A  stroke  or  noise  made  to  coy  or  quiet  an  ani- 
mal, as  a  horse  ;  a  soothing  sound  or  utterance. 


No  man  may  on  that  sleds  ryde 
But  a  I 'Lilian  [Mack  man  I,  .  .  . 
For  be  hym  maketh  with  moche  pry  do 
A  nyae  cope. 

The  coye  Is  w  Ith  hys  handys  two 
Clappynde  togedetv  to  ami  fro, 

Oetoeian,  1.  ISM  (Weber  a  Metr.  Rom.,  HI., 


Digitized  by 


coy 

9.  A  decoy.  See  decoy,  n. 


,  IL1ML 

coy-  (koi).  h.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  <  MM,  .  D. 
tool,  a  coop,  cage,  fold,  dire,  hammock,  berth 
(cf.  Atomic,  a  cage),  as  E,  Fries,  koje,  kom,  a 
hammock,  berth,  also  an  inclosurc,  a  MLO. 
LG.  *oj*\  a  cage.  Mall,  berth,  >  prob.  G.  l-oje.  a 
berth,  =  Dan.  koje,  a  berth,  hammock,  =  Sw. 
*»/o,  a  berth,  hammock,  also  a  cage,  jail;  all 
alt.  <  L.  carta  (ML.  carta),  a  cage,  whence 
aUo  E.  cooc  .•  see  cage,  carr>,  eot-2.]  A  cage  or 
pen  for  lobsters.  Ilallitccll.  [Prov.  Eng.) 
COy-duckt  (koi'duk),  n.   A  decoy-duck. 

HI*  main  *eope  In  to  allow  that  Grotiu*  .  .  .  hath  acted 

o  lead 


(koi'ish),  a. 
at  coy  or 

Thla  coyis*  paramour.         Dnnl,  tr.  of  Horace,  IL  JL 
coyly  ( koi'li),  adr.  [<  ME,  eoyfy  ;  <  Coyl  +  -fy».] 
If.  Quietly. 

A  messengere  ran  the  BrehaigiKias  mto, 
Entrrd  hrrlialgnv  ulthout  tarylng, 
Ful  eoytn  ami  prcualy  within  eiitrlng. 

Hem.  nf  Varttna*  (E.  E.  T.  H.),  L  219*. 

2.  In  a  eov  manner  j  shyly;  demurely. 
A*  she  royfy  hound  It  round  hla  neck. 
And  made  him  promise  silence. 


coynet,  «.  See  coign  ». 

coyness  <  kol'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  cor ; 
shyness;  modest  reserve;  bashrulncss;  unwill- 
ingness to  become  familiar. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  nwiwaa  feign. 
And  hM«  but  to  be  found  again.  Drydm. 


-Byn.  I 

murene**. 
COynie,  «.    Same  ft*  eoignr*. 

coyntot,      Same  as  quaint. 
coyote  (kft-yo'te),  ».   [<  Sp.  coyote,  <  Mez.  eo- 
yotl.]    The  8panisu  and  now  the  usual  name  of 
the  common  prairie-  or  barking-wolf  of  west- 
s', abundant  al- 
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My  <l«*rw.t  cat. 
I  pray  yon.  arhool  yourself. 

Skak.,  Macbeth,  Ir.  1 
111  not  detain  you,  ear.         Simian,  The  Rivals.  L  t 
coze,  cosa  (kix),  m.  [Formed  from  cozy,  a.  1  Any- 
thing anug,  comfortable,  or  cosy;  specifically, 
a  cozy  conversation,  or  tete-a-tete.  [Rare.] 
They  might  bare  a  comfortable  core. 

Jaw  Anttrn.  MauaSeld  Park.  xxvL 

con,  cose  (k&z),  r.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  cozed,  coted, 
ppr.  cozing,  anting.   [Like  coce,  n.,  formed  from 
cow,  a.)    To  be  snug,  comfortable,  or  coxy; 
ddle.  [Rare.] 

The  tailor*  cant  round  the  Are  with  wife  and  child. 

Kinavlep,  Two  Vear*  Ago,  III. 

OTlt,  «.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  consist. 
COseQ3  (kuz'n),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cote*,  ro. 
coozen,  cootvn,  ennrin,  council,  cowam,  cousin, 
.  Identical  in  form  and  connected  in 
routin,  a  relative;  <  F.  otntiner,  call 
"cousin," claim  kindred  for  advantage,  sponge, 
<  cousin,  cousin :  see  cousin  I,  ti.  and  cT]  I.  'raiw. 
1.  To  cheat;  defraud. 

A  statelier  resolution  arm*  my  conBdcnoe, 

To  writ  the*  of  honour,     fvrd.  Broken  Heart,  It.  4. 

O  loier,  art  thou  grown"  too  full  of  dread 

To  look  him  lu  the  face  whom  thou  feared  it  not 

To  ewrn  of  the  fair  thing  he  had  got? 

William  Aforrw,  EarthPy  Paradise,  II.  364. 

9.  To  deceive;  beguile;  entice. 
Children  maybe  cattmd  Into  a  knowledge  of  the  letter*. 

U*kt,  Education. 

11  i.  To^oractise  cheating;  act  dis- 

SAafc,  Othello,  Ir.  f, 
^  What  care^I  to  *ee  a  man^run  j.-t.-r  .i  Sermon,  If  ha 

StUtcn,  Table-Talk,  p.  74, 

cozenage' t, ».  See  MMtaMft, 
cozenage2  (kuz'n-Aj),  n.    [<  cozen*  + 

Trickery;  fraud;  deceit;  artifice ;  the  practice 

of  cheating. 


wilt. 


crab 

=  Sw.  krSfta,  a  crawfish.  Perhaps  connected 
with  OHO.  chrapfo,  a  hook,  claw,  and  thus  ult. 
with  E.  crampl ;  ef.  W.  era/,  claws  or  talons, 
era/u,  scratch,  cra/anc,  a  crab.  The  L.  carabus 
(see  Varabus)  is  not  akin.]  1.  A  popular  name 
for  all  the  atalk-eyed,  ten-footed,  and  short- 
tailed  or  soft-tailed  crustaceans  constituting 
the  subclass  Podophthalmia,  order  Dceapoda, 
and  suborders  Braekyvra  and  .t  Nomura:  dis- 
tinguished from  lobsters,  shrimps,  prawns, 
crawfish,  and  other  long-tailed  or  macrnrous 
crustaceans,  by  shortness  of  body,  the  abdomen 
or  so-called  tail  being  reduced  and  folded  un- 
der the  thorax  and  constituting  the  apron,  or 
otherwise  modified.  Sec  cut  under  HiTll||«lil 
The  Ulterior  llmha  are  not  uied  for  progression,  bring  die. 
late  or  furnlthrd  »lth  plncer  Ilk*  claws,  and  constituting 
chdlpeds.  The  hlngr-fl««  lolntaof  the  ambulatory  limb* 
are  to  dbpoaed  that  the  animal  can  move  on  land  In  auy 
direction  without  turning ;  but  it*  coninMinevt  iikmIc  of  pro. 
greaalon  la  aldewlae,  either  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The 
i  are  compound  and  act  on  moval.la 


All  that  their  whole  lite*  had  heap'd  i 
l>y  coreaa^r,  perjary,  or  sordid  thrift. 

IfoarWr,  Imke  of  Milan,  UL  1. 


The  art  of  getting,  either  by  violence. i 
-  -  or  by  pntUn,  on  a  ^'^f^^  L 

Betray  noi  by  the  rotma^r  of  «enae 
Thy  votarlea    H'anteirortA,  Power  of  Sound,  vL 

(kuz'n^r),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  rns- 
otrner,  eounincr,  coumer,  etc. ;  <  <WM|2  + 
-<rl .  1   One  who  cozens ;  one  who  cheats  or  de- 
ad a. 


alio  eaten  la  the  *hor*<rah,  or  green  crab,  Card  nut  nut. 
nn$.  The  common  bine  or  edible  crab  of  the  I'nltari  state* 
la  £mjki  diacantha.  now  called  Cattinrctf*  hartatut  or  Stp- 
tuntukaMatui ;  when  molting,  It  Is  called  •o/Jakeffedero*. 
Tlie  aniall  cral*  found  In  ayatrnare  a|K-cle*of  Pinmlheri- 

S called  pta^raU,  Thcae  which  have  mf  t  ullaand  live  In 
valve  sheila  are  hermit-crab*,  i'agun'dar.  Trec-cr*ha  are 
of  the  aenua  Ai'mtw.  Und-rr*l»  cjnUllute  the  family  Or- 
earcinvla.  Spider-craU  are  of  the  uri.ua  Main,  aa  M.  -rui- 
nado,  Uie  corwlch  of  Europe;  and  the  name  Is  emended  to 
man;  other  malold  forma,  among  them  the  l*rg«t.»f  crabs, 
aiMilctlinc*  from  12  to  IK  feet  serosa  the  lyutatretchcd  leg*. 
Flddlrr-crane  belong  to  the  genoa  VciiuimUM,  of  the  family 
Uryyodidtr,  which  also  rontalna  the  rai'er^rab*  or  horse- 
men,  species  of  Otyjnda,  so  called  from  their  awirtnru. 


fra 

Air.  there  are  ea 
to  be  wary. 

cozening  (kuz'i 
r.]  (Ihe'ating; 
n. 


'ore  it  IwboTes  men 
S»a*.,  W.  T.,  Iv.  i. 
[Verbal  n.  of 


/Voce -craft  |*  a  name  of  various  aje^lea  of  Orpjcnder  pro|ier. 
Hot -crabs  belong  to  the  family  CntownVfen.  Porcelaln-cralis 
are  small  brigbt-i-olore.1  species  of  farrrllaKiJa.  IVime 


Cere**  iC*nU  tatr*nt  . 

everrwhere  from  the  great  plains  to  the 
Pacific.  It  la  about  ss  Urge  as  a  pointer  dog,  with  full 
pelage,  bushy  tall,  upright  ears,  and  rather  aharp  nose,  of 
a  grsylah  color,  reddening  on  aome  parts  and  darkened 
oted  tor  Its  monotonous 
Also  spelled  eajatt,  ca- 


an.l  rvlteratnl  howling  at  night 
fott,  and  siege, 
coypon,  coypu  (koi'pfi),  n.  The  native  name 
of  a  South  American  rodent  mammal,  the  ifyo- 
potamu*  eomtut.  iu  head  la  large  and  depreaaed,  lu 
sack  abort  and  stout,  lu  limb*  abort,  lis  tail  long  and 


ilig),  n. 
lefraudlug. 
See  cottier. 
COZily,  "cosily  (ko'zi-li),  odr 
tier;  snugly;  warmly;  comJ 
cozlneu,  cosiness  (k'd'zi-ncs),  n. 
or  state  of  being  cozy, 
cozy,  cozy  (ko'zi),o.  and  w.  [Also  written  enjey. 
coary,  cozic,  cotie;  orig.  Sc.,  and  perhai*  related 
to  MM,  neat,  snug,  comfortable,  quiet,  social: 
"  ]    I,  a.  Sn 


see  cosh".' 


round,  and  It  swims  with  great  ease.  It  It  valued  for  ita 
fur,  which  was  formerly  used  Isrgely  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats.  The  length  of  a  full-grown  coypuu  la  about  e  feet 
6  Indies.   See  Jfgepofanau*. 

niiwk-mk|wtU*  nS??' *"''  WCt''0  ""'  f"'!  "If  a^V™ 
coystrol*,  coystrilf,  n.    Same  as  ooufrti. 

Vou  .  .  .  bragging  ceyrfn7  f 

H.  Jontan.  Every  Man  In  his  Humour,  Iv.  1. 

COX  (lraz),  a.  [Abbr.  of  rwn?i,  now  u*ually 
spelled  coMjriM .  ]   A  famUiar  or  fond  contraction 


In  a  cozy  man- 
quality 


SonMiare  the^ieuk. 

Bum,  Holy  rslr. 

Attar  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  had  Informix  him  that  he  meant 
to  be  very  rasry,  and  that  bis  friend  Ben  was  to  b*  .me  of 
the  party,  ll.ej  abook  bauds  and  separated. 

McTens.  Mckwlck,  ggX, 

How  cely  sad  pleasant  It  Is  here  f  HarprYt  Mtfj. 

n.  n.  A  kind  of  padded  covering  or  cap  put 
over  a  teapot  to  keep  in  the*heat  after  the  tea 
has  been  infused. 
C.  P.   An  abbreviation  of  Common  Vh  as  and 
of  (  anrt  of  Proltatt. 

0.  P.  0.   An  abbreviation  of  Clerk  of  the  /Wry 

Council,  ' 
0.  P.  S.   An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Cuttot 

I'ricati  Mgilli,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Heal. 
Or.    1.  A  common  abbreviation  of  credit  and 

crrvftfor.— 2.  In  cAem.,  the  symbol  for  csro- 

miiim. 

0.  E.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin  Cwttos 
Hotulorum,  Keeper  of  the  Rolls :  (6)  of  the  Latin 
I "aroint  Hex,  Charles  the  King,  or  of  Carolina 
Itraina,  Caroline  the  Queen. 

crab1  (krab),  n.  [Earn  mod.  E.  eralibe,  <  ME. 
ertihbe.  <  AS.  crafton  =  D.  krab  =  MLO .  JtroM*-  ( >  . 
O.  krabbe,  and  prob.  the  earlier  0.  form  krajnpe, 
=  F.  crafce)  =  lcel.  krabbi  —  Hw.  krabba  =  l>an. 
krabbe  aa  (with  dill,  suffix)  OHG.  chrrbiz.  crebiz 
(>  ult.  E.  erriirfcuF,  crwyAi*,  q.  v.),  MHO.  kre- 
bez,  krebcze,  0.  krebt  ()  Dan.  afcOtf)  —  D.  krecft 


handsome  apedes  of  Partunidm  are  called  fady-ersisa ,-  and 
nH-inber*  of  this  family  are  also  known  aa  eictiwmiatr 
crafts,  pad4U<rabt,  sAuftfe-crafts,  etc.,  the  hinder  legs 
being  broadened  and  nattenod  to  serve  for  swimming,  a* 
In  our  common  edible  crab.  Tho  red  crab  Is  Cimerr  pro. 
dtvlu;  Many  other  crnns  are  distinguished  by  qualify- 
big  terms.   Sea  the  compoeuids  snd  the  technical  mime*. 

CroMe  1*  a  manrre  of  Bate*  in  there  sea. 

Old  Una.  UamUita,  p.  il. 

You  yourself,  air,  aliould  be  old  aa  I  am.  if,  like  a  croft, 
yon  could  go  backward.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  IL  t. 

2.  Some  crustacean  likened  to  or  mistaken 
for  a  crab:  us,  the  glass-era ;  the  king-erafM. 
See  the  com|>ouniiB.  —  3.  A  crab-louse. —  4. 
[con.]  Cancer,  a  constellation  and  sign  of  the 
zodiac.    See  Cancer,  2. —  fit-  Anarch. 

This  work  b  laett  upon  tUe  craftier  [Latin  coneros]  tbeae 
of  bard  luarMUt..... 

rreei'so,  tr.  of  Hlgden  *  Polychronlcoa,  L  tSh 

6.  pi.  The  lowest  cast  at  hazard. 

I  .  ,  .  threw  dnuce-acv :  anon  which  the  monster  In  the 
chair  bellowed  out  "Craft*,  and  mails  no  mora  ado  but 
awrpt  away  all  my  atake*.   T.  Hook,  Gilbert  tJuraey,  I.  vl. 

7.  A  name  of  various  machines  and  mechanical 
contrivances.  ta)  An  engine  with  three  daw*  for 
launching  ships  and  heaving  them  In  the  duck.  (A)  A  pil- 
lar sometimes  uaed  for  the  same  purpose  aa  a  ca|Mt*n. 
It  Is  an  upright  abaft,  having  several  bolea  at  the  top, 
throngh  which  bearing-levers  are  thrust,  (c)  A  kind  of 
portable  windlass  or 
machine  for  raising 
wdghta,  etc.  Crabs 
are  much  used  In 


»«  . 

glim.  (d)An 
used  In  rope-w 
for  alret.  hlng  the 
yarn  to  Ita  fullest 
enteiit  before  It  la  worked  Into  ■ 
to  temporarily  aectire  a  portal.le  machine  to  th"  ground. 
Also  called  cmk-in'MeA.  (/)  An  lr.w  trivet  to  set  over  a 
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-  Crab's  «JM.  In  mntrria  w,l 
Jn  (lie  stomach  <if  the  crswneh,  .  . 
much  repute  In  a  powdered  aut*  aa  antacids .-  To  catf  H 

iic^ pi j"  In  uic  w ntdir  ti^iftt  I I  c*»laif*H *C  Inj  1  i*?  **f^l  ^4%nV4 ly  Ala**! 
E5m  lends  u>  throw  Hit  t»»«  out  of  the  l*«at. 
crab1  (krab),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crabbed,  ppr. 
<ToJ>6i«o.  [^crai1,  «.  Pf.  MLAi.freq.  kraboeln, 
creep  about.]  1.  To  fish  for  or  catch  crabs: 
as,  to  go  crabbing.—  2.  Figuratively,  to  act  like 
a  crab  in  crawling  backward;  back  out;  "craw- 
fish": as,  he  tried  to  crab  out  of  it.  [Colloq., 
U.  8  J 

crab'-*  (krab), ».  [<  HE.  crabbc,  <  Sw.  (in  comp. ) 
krabb-dpit,  a  crab-apple;  perhaps  <  krabba,  a 
crab  (crustacean),  in  allusion  to  the  astringent 
juice.  Cf.  crabbed.']  1.  A  small,  tart,  and 
somewhat  astringent  apple,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  cultivated  chiefly  for  orna- 
ment and  to  bo  made  into  preserves,  jelly,  etc. ; 
the  crab-apple. 

she  a  aa  like  this  a.  ■  SSSVS  like  an  apple. 

Shot.,  Lear,  I.  i. 

Oo  home  ye  knavea,  anil  lay  cruV-e*  In  the  fyrc. 

Playt  uf  Hubyn  Hod*  (Child  s  Hallada,  V.  fH). 

2.  The  tree  producing  the  fruit.  The  wild  specie* 
of  northern  Europe  U  the  original  of  the  common  apple, 
1-vrui  Malm,  lit  the  cultivated  crabs,  the  Siberian  crab 
(P.  prunif<4ia\  the  <"hlne*e  crab  (/>,  siwnlsMfuiX  ami  the 
cherry-crab  (/*.  tacca/a)  are  all  natlrea  of  northern  Asia. 
Several  specie*  of  Pynu  in  the  United  States  are  alio 
known  aa  crab  applet.  Irat  are  of  no  value.  See  ayptt.  1. 
3*  1  rti 1 1 ^  n 1 1 W  oir  olub  rii&vlo  of  tho  w ood 

of  the  crab-apple;  a  erabstick. 

In'hi.  htni  h"h"d  UP°°  Carr^  Lyfn,"  9SS, tt 
crab  1  (krab),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. crabbetl,  ppr.  crab- 
bing. [E.  dial,  also  crob,  q.  v. ;  <  HE.  "crabben, 
found  only  in  pp.  adj.  crabbed,  q.  v. ;  prob.  — 
MD.  D.  krabben  m  MLG.  LG.  krabben,  scratch, 
scrape,  =  Ieel.  krablHi,  scrawl  (freq.  MD.  krab- 
belen,  scratch,  scrawl,  D.  krabbelcn,  scrawl,  = 
MLO.  krabbeln,  crawl  about);  in  a  secondary 
form  also  MD.  kribben,  scratch,  D.  kribben, 
quarrel,  be  peevish  or  cross  (freq.  D.  kribbelen, 
scrawl,  be  always  quarrelsome,  —  Q.  kribbcln, 
tickle,  irritate,  fret) ;  whence,  from  the  same 
base,  MD.  D.  kribbig,  peevish,  cross,  crabbed,  = 
MLG.  kribbisch  —  G.  kreppisch,  peevish,  cross, 
erebbed.  In  E.  the  word,  most  familiar  In  the 
form  crabbtd,  has  long  been  associated  with 
crab*,  a  sour  apple,  crabbed  being  understood 
r.'J   I.  trans.  1.  To  irritate;  fret  ;  vex; 


cracche 

from  the  nntt  of  Carapa  Oniamentit.   Bee  C a~ 


To  be  lord  of  a  manor  la  to  be  the  lord  of  a  secular  ruin, 
In  which  he  that  knowa  the  aecret  of  the  rrnnfwrf  aprll- 
book  may  call  up  the  gtuwla  uf  a  van  lulled  order  of  the 
world.  /■'.  PoUoct,  Land  Uwa,  p.  11. 

4.  Very  intricate  or  irregular;  difficult  to  do- 
cipher  or  understand :  as,  crabbed  handwriting; 
crabbed  characters. 

Th*'  d.s-nnient  In  .juration  had  a  sinister  look,  it  ta  true; 
It  was  erabbM  In  test,  and  from  a  broad  red  ribbon  dan- 
gled the  great  aeal  of  the  province. 

Irviiyl,  Knickerbocker,  p.  215. 

cnbbodly(krab'ed-li),  ade.  Peevishly ;  morose- 
ly; perversely;  with  asperity ;  with  perplexity. 

So  mMxdlit  tumbled  them  both  together. 

//ufuuArJ.  China.,  Ireland,  L 

crabbedne&s  (krab'ed-nes),  s.  [<  ME.  crabbed- 
ne*»c;  <  crd66«f  +  -Hess. ]  1.  Perversity;  peev- 
ishness; asperity;  moroseness;  bitterness; 
sourness ;  harshness  of  temper  or  character. 

These  misfortunes .  .  .  "  Increased  the  natural  ren  toot- 
les, of  hU  wife  a  temper.'         ire  red,  Oration*,  II.  181. 

1.  DiftVulty;  .wrplexity;  unlntelligiblllty. 

Tile  mathematics  with  their  cntoordnrsr. 

Hotnll,  Letters,  I.  L  «. 

crabber  (krab'er),  «.  One  who  catches  crabs; 
a  crab-catcher. 

crabbery  (krab'e-ri). pl.cT<i66crif»(-riz).  [< 
crafc1  +  -erjf.]  *A  resort  or  breeding-plnce  of 
crabs. 

The  wMe  erpaiiae  of  water  la  choked  np  by  nnmernaa 
h  the  inhabltanta  call  Cangrcjale*. 
number  of  ainall  crahi. 
ihtrtein,  Vorast  of  Beanie,  I.  IDS. 

crabbing1  (krab'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  craM, 
r.]    The  act  or  art  of  fishing  for  crabs. 
rabbing3  (kral 


rapa. 

crab-pot  I 


(krab'pot),  n.  A  device  for  catching 
crabs,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  wickerwork  open 
at  the  top. 

OrabrO  (kra'brol,  it.  [NL.,  <  L.  crabro,  a  hornet : 
see  hornet.]  The  tvpical  genus  of  the  family 
Crabronida,  containing  lari 
species,  as  ('.  cepbahtt*.  a  c 


>  uml  il» ) 


crabbing*''  (krab'ing),  n.  [<  crab*  +  -ihjjI  ]  The 
operation  of  removing  completely  all  dirt  and 
greuse  from  stuffs  by  soap  and  alkalis  before 
they  are  subjected  to  dyeing.  It  la  usually  per- 
formed  by  paMliuc  the  fabrks  through  vata  containing  de- 
tergent lluuldn.and  then  Miiopilng  tlum  lietween  rollera. 
crabbit  (krab'it ),  a.  A  Scotch  form  of  crabbed. 
crabbyt  (krab'i),  a.  K  crab*  +  -yl ;  an  altera- 
tion of  crabbed.']  Difficult;  perplexing;  crab- 
bed; disagreeable. 


provoke;  make  peevish,  cross,  sour,  or  bitter, 
as  a  person  or  his  disposition;  make  crabbed. 

Whowlslt  he  »u  verle  hat  [hot]  In  all  quertlunee.  }lt 
when  It  twlcched  hi.  |uu-tl<-ular,  ....  man  ciil.l  em*  hint 
J.  JfelnUe,  Diary,  liis  ( S Voo,lrow  *«.-.),  p.  6T,. 


Tla  eailer  to  observe  how  age  or  aickneaie  sowers  and 
craMrr  our  nnture.     (MmrUU,  Pre-e«l»tence  of  SuuU,  It. 

2.  To  break  or  bruise.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

IX  infruN'.  1.  To  be  peevish  or  cross. — 2. 
In  falconry,  to  scire  each  other  when  lighting: 
said  of  liawka.    Encyc.  llrit.,  IX.  7. 

crab'1  (krab),  n.  f<  crab*,  a.;  with  allusion  to 
rr.if.-,  ».J  A  crabbed,  sour-tempered,  peevish, 
morose  person.    Johnson.  [Rare.] 

crab:,t  (krab),  a.  [Partly  <  crab*,  r.,  and  cr«o- 
fW, ^Mirtly  <  crabt,  n.]    Sour;  rough;  harsh  to 

.  and  I.».ke*  aa  aowerty,  aa  If  the 
oul  of  a  eeui  orcnge. 

Jfarslon.  The  Fawne,  111. 


Marritm.  Scourge  of  Vlllany,  Prol. 

crab-catcher (krab'kach'er),N.  1.  Onewhoor 
that  which  catches  crabs. — 2.  A  name  of  sun- 
dry birds:  in  Jamaica,  the  small  green  heron, 
Bntoride*  riretcens;  in  South  America,  the " 
billed  heron,  r««rT»s»<j  coehltaria.  See 
croHKt. 

crab-cater  (krab'e  ter),  n.  1.  The  least  bittern 
—2.  The 


Ih-.S.L.Mitchill. 


<,  vintage  of  the 

/>ryuV*, 

crab-apple  (krab'ap'l),  n.  [<  ME.  crabbc  ap- 
putte  (=  Sw.  krabbapte);  as  crab3  +  apple.] 
Saime  as  crnfi*. 

crabbet.  ".    An  obsolete  form  of  mini,  rralfl. 
crabbed  (krab'ed),  a.    [<  ME.  crabbed,  crab- 
bid;  associated  with  the  verb  >-.-.ifrS,  q.  v.]  1. 
Sour  or  harsh  to  the  taste.—  2.  Perverse ;  cross ; 


peevish ;  morose ;  springing  fro 
per  or  character:  as,  a  crabbed  man. 


I  loke  fol  node  hede 
Clergye  with  rrflAAcf  wonlet. 
firr,  Ptarnvm  (It).  III.  Ii7. 

live  U«elVr 

a»«.  lll^rlm,  ill. 


CrsMed  age  and  youth 

Lee  urn*  nlgl.U.  -i  rroWf  leak.. 
Pore  owre  ll.e  devil  ,  pictur  .1  N'uk)  |. 

Burnt,  1 

3.  Difficult;  perplexing;  uninviting 
crabbed  author  or  subject. 

7nVW>r  antlwir  h 
I  b  Implicit  failh. 
S.  butUr, 


ssrau 

nw  Twa  lfc«i. 


of  Europe,  Artlrtta  minuta. 
sergeant-fish,  Elacate  ca, 
Also  called  cubby-yew. 

crabert,  n.  The  aquatic  vole  or  water-rat  of 
Europe,  .I'rr'cvN'rt  amphibia.    I.  Italian. 

crab-facedl  (krab'fast ),  a.  Having  a  sour,  dis- 
agreeable look:  as,  '-a  craA-/<i«'<i  mlstrew," 
Seanmont. 

CTab-farrninglkrab'fSr'ming),  n.  Asvstemof 
protecting  or  preserving  crabs  by  keeping  them 
in  pens  iu  salt-water  shallows,  where  they  are 
fattened  for  market. 

crab-grass  <  krab'gras).  n.  1.  An  annual  grass, 
I'anicum  mngnmale,  common  in  cultivated  and 
waste  grounds.  It  alfonli  good  pasture  and  hay. 
but,  town  its  rapl'l  growth,  i>  s  n-.iioaa  weed  in  rulll- 
isU'd  tleldi.  Some  otlwr  ipeciea  of  /'anieaiui.  aa  alto  the 
Kfewnw  Indita,  are  known  by  the  asm*  nun*. 
2.  The  Salioirnta  herbarea,  a  low,  succulent, 
cbenopodiaceous  plant,  growing  upon  the  sea- 
shore and  supposed  to  be  eaten  by  crabs. 

crabite  i krab'it).  h.  [<  craftl  +  -if<3.]  a  name 
sometimes  (riven  to  a  fossil  crab  or  crawfish. 

crab-lobster  (kmb'lob'stcr), ».  An  auomurous 
crustacean  of  the  genus 
/'orcW/«M<i. 

crab-louse  ikrab'lous), 
n.  A  kind  of  louse,  I'edi- 
culut  or  Phthiriut  pnbi» 
or  inguinalu,  found  at 
times  in  the  hair  of  the 


e  -o/.fo 

ealui-vJ- 


subpclannilate  alslotnen.  The  name  of  the  senna  la  also 
the  specific  name  of  Use  common  hornet,  I  (spa  ernbro, 
..f  a  .ilflrre.it  family,   C  inlrempfrt  la  a  c 

^M^niTnlb^l^UUee^  *"** 
crab-roller  (krab'r6'l*r),  n.  In  printing,  a 
small  roller  which  distributes  printing-ink  on 
the  ink-cylinder  of  the  Adams  printing-press  : 
so  called  because  its  motion  is  sidewise  and 
apparently  diagonal.  Also  known  as  the  rfatc- 
tnr  or  doctor. 
Orabronids  (kra-bron'i-de),  a.  pi.  [Nt..,  < 
(Vrtnr«(«-)  +  -«>fVr,]  A  family  of  fosaonal  acu- 
leate hymenopterous  insects,  related  to  tho 
Fenpidtr,  or  wasps  and  hornets,  and  having  short 
ante n rue  and  a  large  truncate  head.  The  apeciea 
burrow  In  the  ground,  itt  decayed  wood,  etc.,  and  the  atinc 
of  some  of  them  la  very  jwlnful.  The  gsners  are  about  So 
In  nuiulM*r,  and  tlie  apeciea  are  very  nilmeroiia.  They  are 
generally  known  asmnrf-irassw  and  wwof-inuaw. 
crab'»-claw  Ikrabz'kla),  s.  The  water-soldier, 
Slratiotr$  aloida:  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
its  leaves. 

crabs' -eyes  (krabx'Ii),  n.  pi.    A  name  for  tho 

seeds  of  Abrut  precatorim, 
crabsidle  (krab'si'dl).  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  erno- 

nitlled,  mit.  cralmdlimj.    f<  craft1  +  tidle.]  To 

move  sidewise,  like  a  crab. 

Others  crabtidliny  along.  Southed,  Uttsra  (1S00X  I  1 06. 

crab-spider  (krab'spi'der). 
spider,  as  one  of  the  far 
called  from  its  habit  of  I 
A  scorpion. 

erabstick  (krab'stik),  n.  (<  rrnfrs  +  stick.)  A 
walking-stick  or  club  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
crab-tree ;  hence,  such  a  stick  of  any  wood. 

Adams.  I»randl*hlii«;  biterabttick,  said  he  despised  death 
aa  much  aa  any  man.  >'trfrfi*er.  Joseph  Andrewa. 

crabstock  ikrab'stok),  n.  A 
used  oa  a  stock  to  graft  upon. 

t<-t  him  tell  why  a  graft,  taking  nourishment  from  a 

 >  ei,  »ludl  have  a  fruit  more  noble  than  lis  mine  and 

parent.  Jtr.  Tayl.tf,  Works  (rd.  ls.lt, ..  I. 

crabstono  (krsb'ston),  n.  A  chalky  mass  or 
calcareous  concretion  developed  on  either  side 
of  the  stomach  of  crustaceans,  as  the  decapods, 
previous  to  the  casting  of  the  shell,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  deposit  stored  up  for  the  calcifi- 
cation of  the  new  shell. 

crab-tree  <  krab'treY,  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  ernb-trc  ; 
<  crab*  +  tree.]  1.  n.  The  tree  which  bears 
crabs,  or  crab-apples. 

We  have  tome  old  cenA-feers  here  St  home  that  will  not 
lie  grafted  to  your  n  llsh.  Slut*..,  Cor.,  II.  1. 

II.  a.  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  crab.  The 
wood  is  used  principally  by  millwrights  for  the 
teeth  of  wheels. 

The  tinker  had  a  trnh-trtt  staff. 
Which  Shi  Isdh  good  and  strong. 
AsMl  IM  ,rr»f  (*e  r.nsrr  (Child  a  Balla-la.  V.  2S3). 

as  crabl. 


1.  Alaterigrade 
«  :  so 
.-2. 


1.  I,  !». 


and  sometimes  on  other 
portions  of  the  bisly, 
clinging  with  great  te- 
nacity, and  difficult  to 
eradicate:  so  called  from  its  shape  and  gener- 
al aprwarnnce.  It  is  destroyed  by  mercurial 
ointment. 

crab-Oil  ( krab'oil),  n.  [Appar.  <  fraW  +  ml,  but 
prop,  an  aceoin.  of  ourap.o«I.J  An  oil  extracted 


crab- Winch  (krab' winch),  n. 

7<r). 

crab-WOOd  (krab'wtid),  n.  [Appar.  <  crahi  + 
s-'w/l,  but  prop,  an  accom.  of  mro/i-trvs'Hf.J 
The  wood  of  t  'arapa  UHianenri*.    See  i  'arnpa. 

crab-yaws  i  krab'yax),  n.  /'.'.  The  name  applied 
to  the  tumors  of  fmmhresia  (yaws)  when  they 
appear  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the 
hanils.  In  these  places  the  thicker  epidermis 
forms  hard,  callous  lips,  and  the  tumors  are 
psmful. 

cracchet.  c  t.  A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  cratch^. 


Digitized  by 


Oneida 

Oratrlda  (toaa'i-de).  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Crar  (Crae-) 
+  -idaA  A  family  of  gallinaceous  birds 
liar  to  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  irt 
diate  between  the  fowls  proper  and  the  ]•!£,  . 
and  forming  with  the  old-world Mtyuimdiula;or 
mound-birds,  the  suborder  Peristeropodcs,  or  pl- 
geon-toed  fowls,  so  called  because  the  hind  toe 
is  insistent  as  in  the  pigeons.  The  family  contains 
the  numerous  and  direnUied  funns  kiwvii  m  curassoers, 
bocen*.  guans.  etc  It  is  divided  Into  three  subfamilies 
(Vaeiiw*  proper,  the  curasesiw*  and  bocene,  with  4  genera 
and  12  apVciea;  Oceophasitum,  with  a  single  genua  and  al>e- 
clea:  and  Peneloyimr,  the  guans.  with  7  genera and  atw.uit 
40  specie*.  The  cliafhalaca,  Ortaiida  wtitla  maccalli  Is 
the  only  rcprescntatli'u  of  tha  family  to  the  United  MtuU-a. 
flee  cuts  under  cainusoar  sod  iruon. 

OradlUB  (kra-sl'ne),  a.  pi.  [SI*.,  <  Crax(Crac  ) 
+  -iiur.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  the  family 
Cracid<r. 

crack  (krsk),  r.  [Early  mod.  K.  cracke,  crakke, 
<  ME.  crakken,  era  ken,  <  AS.  era  cut  n  (also  trans- 
posed, cearcian,  >  ME.  charkrn,  cherkin,  E. 
ckarki,  q.  v.),  crack.  =  D.  kraken,  crack,  creak, 
kratken,  crack,  =  MLO.  LG.  krake*  (>  F.  era- 
)  =  OHO.  i-araaaiiH,  MHO.  O.  JrucArm, 
c ;  of.  Gael,  erae,  crack,  break,  croc,  a  crack, 
re.  Prob.  an  imitative  word:  sec  eAorl1, 
a  doublet  of  crack,  and  cf.  crea!'1,  crick1,  crake*, 
clack,  dick,  cluck,  knack,  crath,  etc.  Uence 
crackle,  etc.]  I.  intrant.  1.  To  break  with  a 
l  sound;  be  or  become  shattered 


they  begyn  to  emkr. 
Pilgrims  »«.rw(E.  F..  T.  ».),  1.  I*. 
Gae  warm  ye,  and  rrark  with  our  dame.     ^  ^ 

II.  tram,  1.  To  break;  sever;  sunder. 
In  cities,  mutinies;  In  countries,  discord  ;  In  pall 
treason  ;  and  the  bond  erarthnf  twist  son  and  father 


2.  To 


.  u.  ssr. 
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6.  To  mar;  impair;  spoil;  hence,  when  applied 
to  the  brain,  to  dement. 

Alas,  his  can  wul  «o  nesr  to  eras*  him. 

Fair,  lit  1. 
were  crack  t, 
Ausnonmcn. 
true  story  disproved  mice*  sll  the  rest 

(,'.  H.  Curt,.,  Harper's  Mac  .  UtXVT.  477. 

7.  To  make  a  snapping  sound  with ;  cause  to 
make  a  sharp,  sudden  sound:  as,  to  crac*  a 
whip. 

He  neither  cracked  his  whip,  nne  blew  his  horn. 

■  VroUTCerfA,  II art  Leap  Well 

8.  To  boast  or  brag  in  regard  to;  exult  in  or 
about. 

For  then  they  gluey ;  then  they  boast  and  crack  that 
they  have  played  the  men  Indeed,  when  they  hare  Hi 
overcome  *s  no  other  living  creature  but  only  man  could : 
that  is  to  say.  I>y  the  might  and  puissance  of  all '. 

Mr  T.  M~rs,  Utopia  <tr.  t,y  Robin*,*!),  II.  1ft 

9t.  To  use  in  utterance;  talk:  as,  to  "crack 
Latin,"  »»<•«/. 

Or  track  out  bawdy  speeches  snd  unclean. 

li.  Jorwm,  It.  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

A  nut  to  crack.  See  nitf.— To  eraoka  Cflb,  to  break 

Into  a  house;  commit  burglary.   IThlecos' slsng.]  — To 
a  Jolts,  to  make  a  (est;  say  or  relate  soiuclhli 
"p,  to 


i«'«iioii.i 


To  crack  up,  to  cry  up ; 


e  something 
extol;  putt 


uld  at  Kear'nly  Thou  be  alack, 
etched  heart-st rings  crack. 
J.  BcaurmiHt,  Psyche,  lit  2 
SpllntorM  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly. 

Tennyson,  Hlr 

S.  To  burst ;  split;  open  in  chinks  or  t 

be  or  become  fractured  on 

chapped  or  chopped. 

My  "1*  KJ"  crake.  Casxntru  Mysteries,  p.  323. 

Had  I  yoor  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven  a  vault  should  crack.   Soak.,  Lear,  v.  S, 

8.  To  fail  or  be  impaired ;  give  way.  [Colloq.] 
The  credit ...  of  exchequers  erode*  when  little  conies 
In  and  much  goes  out.  Uryscn. 

4.  In  racing  slang,  to  give  out;  fail;  fall  be- 
hind :  said  of  a  horse.  —  6.  To  give  forth  a  loud 
or  sharp,  abrupt  sound ;  crackle  as  burning 
brushwood;  snap:  as,  the  whip  cracks. 
I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Skak.,  T.  of  the  (v.  I.  2. 

4).  To  call  out  loudly;  ahout;  bawl.— 7.  To 
t;  brag;  talk  exultingly. 

a  of  their  sweet  completion  crack. 

Skak.,  ttt,  Iv.  I 

»  how  many  several  cares  he  hath  performed 
In  this  kind  by  use  of  hatha  alone. 

fiirrto-n.  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  2*6. 

I  wonder  If  yon  poor  sick  chsp  at  Moss  Brow  would 
fancy  son*  w  my  sausages.  They're  something  to  crack 
on,  for  they  are  msde  fra  sn  old  Cumlierland  receipt 

Mrs.  Qatkelt,  Sylvia*  Lovers,  <  mi 

8.  To  chat ;  talk  freely  and  familiarly.  [Old 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

"  What,  howe,  mate !  thow  atondyst  to  ny. 
Thy  Wow  may  nat  hale  the  by  ' 


f,lt 

tin  pieces;  smash;  split. 
Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  rrocJh'no  nuta. 

S/mk..  K  ami  J.,  III.  1. 

8.  To  break  with  grief ;  affect  deeply.  [Rare 
or  obsolete,  rend  or  break  being  now  used.] 

O  madam,  my  old  heart  U  crack' d  !     Shat.,  Lear.  IL  1. 

4.  Sj-eclfleallv,  to  break  or  cause  to  burst  into 
chinks;  break  partiallv,  or  on  the  surface; 
break  without  entire  separation  of  the  parts: 
as,  to  crack  glass  or  ice. 

I  had  lever  to  eruerv  thy  crown*, 
lybU  tresis  «/  «e*y»  Wood  (Child's  Ballads.  V.  72). 

Honour  I*  like  that  glassy  bubble. 
That  tlnda  philosopher*  aurh  trouble  • 
Whose  lesat  part  crack  .1.  tb*  - £ 


5.  To  open  and  drink:  as,  to  tract-  a  bottle  of 


Th»y  went  ia  a  tavern  and  there  they  ( 
And  tH>tUea  cracked  ntost  merrllle 

'  *■«  llond  (Child  a  Ballads,  V.  :.' I'i 
Hs!  will  you  not.  nase- 
Shak..  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  x. 


S  of  Horace.  III.  J. 
as,  he  gave  him 


HI*  steep  fall, 
le  weightier  crneaV, 
rror  to  the  rest. 
B.  JnntoH,  Sejanns,  II.  2. 

f  war,"  BarlxiHr. —  6. 


cracker 

15.  An  instant :  as,  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  crook. 
[Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.  1 

H*  turn  d  his  back,  and  In  a  era** 
Was  cleanly  out  of  sight,  man. 
BauU  0/  rranenl-Jf sir  (ChUd  s  Ballads,  VII.  1T0> 
Put*  spurs  to  hts  hack. 
Makes  a  dash  through  the  crowd,  and  la  of!  In  a  crack  ' 
ba.kam,  lugoldsby  Legeoda,  I.  M>. 

16.  Free,  familiar  conversation ;  a  comfortable 
[Scotch.] 


,  nlbuur  ftyraon ;  come  (It  down 
And  gic  s  your  cracks—  What's  a*  tlie  news  In  ton 


She  was  the  wit  of  tl 
with  her  master,  when 


at: 


ml  do 
I  get  it 


>  Upland,  in  Sydney  Smith,  vlt 
lyan  is  a* 
nguished 
iijuirt.ii-i 


ahallow,  altogether 
a  chat^wlth  a^g,.^. 


■  Meilco."  live  bricklayer  said, "  Is  not  what  It  has  been 
tcktd  up  to  he."  The  American,  VII.  SSI. 

crack  (krak).  m.  f  <  ME.  crak,  a  loud  noise,  din, 
=  D.  iTYia-  =  lA  ara*  (>  F.  erae)  =  OHG. 
c*roc,  MHO.  G.  kraeh  ;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A 
chink  or  fissure ;  a  narrow  fracture ;  a  ere v- 
iee;  a  partial  separation  of  the  parts  of  a 
substance,  with  or  without  an  opening  or  dis- 
placement: as,  a  croc*  in  a  board,  In  a  wall, 
or  in  glass. 

He  restlessly  satched  the  stars  through  th» crack*  of  the 
bnsrded  roof.  first  HarU,  Shore  and  Sodge,  p.  si. 

Hence— 2.  A  moral  breach,  flaw,  or  defect: 
as,  there  is  a  decided  crack  in  his  character  or 
reputation. 

I  cannot 

Believe  this  erae*  to  b*  In  my  dread  mistress. 

.«J»a*.,  W.  t.,lt 

Her  faults 
Or  cracks  in  duty  and  obedience. 

MiMUtim,  Chaste  Maid.  I.  L 

3.  A  sharp  or  loud  sound,  more  or  less  sudden, 
explosive,  or  startling:  the  sound  of  anything 
suddenly  rent  or  broken :  as,  a  orac*  of  thun- 
der ;  the  croc*  of  a  whip. 


What  Is  crack  in  Engliah  ?  A  chat  The 
perfect  as  possible  ;  yet  the  words  are  subtly 
hy  s  whole  henilaptierv  of  feeling.    A  chat  1 
41  wl'  a  crack,"  la  a  poor,  frivolous, 
heartless  bustneas.    A  rroeir  la  .  . 
kindly  human  heart  In  It 
The  Crack  Of  doom.   See  damn. 

crack  (krak),  a.  [<  erae*, ».  and  r.,  in  sense  of 
' boast. '1  Excellent;  first-rate;  having  quali- 
ties to  be  proud  of;  In  definite  use,  the  best 
or  moat  excellent:  as,  a  crack  shot;  a  crack 
regiment ;  the  crack  player  of  the  band.  [Col- 

mi 

You've  seen  Mr. 
Il 


t^tMe,!1 


t  la  the  era**  hotel  of  London.    Lady  IJyr.in 

J.  T.  Tnrrisridgc,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  «» 


paired  intellect ;  more  or  less  dement* 

A  race  of  odd  crack-trraincd  schismatlcks  do  croak  In 
every  corner.  ItoicrU,  Letters,  Iv.  44. 

cracked  (krakt), 
Burst  or 


krakt),  /».  a.  [Pp.  o 
split;  rent:  partially 
itcher.^2,  Broken  or* 


cracked  pitcher. — 2.  Broken  or  changing,  as  the 
voieo  of  youth  verging  on  manhood,  or  of  old 


Pp.  of  cract,  <•.]  1. 
"  illy  severed:  as.  a 
or  changing. 


I  Its  name  waa  GSns ;  ernei'd  and  amsll  his  voice. 

Tcunymm,  Princess,  t 

Blemished,  as  nn  impaired  reputation. 

of  an  Intrigue  with  such 


5f.  A  gun :  as, 1 1  craki/s 
A  broken,  changing,  infirm,  or  otherwise  altered 
tone  of  voice,  as  that  of  youth  verging  on  man- 
hood, or  of  old  age. 


as, 


Have  got  the  mannish  crne*^  CjrmbrUD|,i  ,T 

7.  Mental  aberration ;  mania ;  crankiness ; 

he  has  a  crocJt. 


8.  A  crazy  person ;  a  crank.  [Colloq.] 

I  cannot  get  the  Parliament  to  listen  to  me, 
npon  me,  forsooth,  as  a  Crack  and  a  Projector. 


9t.  One  who  excels;  one  of  superior  merit ;  the 
best. 

lsf  Oral.  What  dost  think,  Jockey* 
Id  ttenl.  The  rack  «'  the  Held  a  saraluat  too. 

SAirley,  Hyde  Park,  iv.  S, 


8, 

Intrigue 
at  all. 

SmotUtt,  Humphrey  Clinker 
4.  Imperfect,  as  a  doubtful  title. 

Three  things  caaae  Jealousy :  a  mighty  state,  a  rich  trea- 
sure,  a  fair  wife ;  or,  where  there  is  a  cracked  title,  much 
tyranny  and  exactions.       Brsrttm,  Anst  of  Met,  p.  <sta. 

6.  Impaired  intellectually ;  crazy. 

I  was  ever  of  nplnion  that  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
an  holy  war,  were  but  the  rendezvous  of  cracked  braine. 

Bacm,  Holy  War. 

cracker  (krak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
cracks  or  breaks  (transitively),  spcciaeally-(a) 
In  ''r«l  •«»»/,  a  man  who  breaks  the  dint  stones  Into 
flake*,  and  torts  the  fragments  according  to  site.  <»  In 
anthracite  mining,  a  coal  lweaker  or  crusher.  <c)  A  t»a- 
chlne  with  grooved  rolter*  fur  cruablng  and  grinding  raw 
rubber,  (d)  A  tooth. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  cracks  (intransi- 
tively). Spectncslly  —  (a)  A  small  kind  of  firework 
filled  with  powder  or  combustible  matter,  which  explodes 
with  a  smart  crack  or  with  a  series  of  absrp  noises  in  uulck 
succvaalon ;  a  fire-cracker.  (6)  A  noisy (  boasting  fellow  , 
a  talker.  "  |  Rare  or  obsolete. )   Formerly  also  crakrr. 

ilreat  erakers  were  never  great  fighters. 

B.  £darard«,  Damon  and  Pythias. 
What  croe/Mr  t*  this  same,  that  daafa  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  o,  supcrflu^res.h  ^ ^  l 

3.  A  boast ;  a  lie.  [Colloq.] -4.  A  thin  hard 
or  crisp  biscuit.  [American.] 

•  at  tlie  necessary  duty  of  eating  brown  Boston 
IT.  Jf.  fio*er,  NewTlniothy.  P-  14. 


10.  A  lie  ;  a  fib. 
That's  a  damned 

lit.  A  boast. 


[OM 


1 


You  II  crack  a  quart 


ith  Iwrn  ahrnit  this  matter ;  great  cniors 
that  all  should  lie  weU. 
Latimer.  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1S4B. 

Oat  of  this  fountain  proceed  all  those  rrueJrr  and  brags. 

Burton.  Anat  of  Mel.,  p.  is,.. 

12f.  A  boaster. —  1  St.  A  prostitute.   Joh rutin. 
— 14t.  A  boy,  generally  a  pert,  lively  boy. 
When  he  was  a  enter,  not  thus  high. 

.SAauV.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  UL  % 
Nay,  Cupid,  teeve  to  speak  improperly ;  since  we  are 
turned  reset*,  left  atndy  to  he  like  crack.  :  practi-e  their 
lujttrus^e  and  behaviours,  anil  not  with  n  ib-sd  Indtatb^i 
B.  Jansen,  Cynthia*  Revels,  u.  L 


I've  been  sitting  for  hours  among  distinguished  people. 

;v:,^z^o/^l.^d!d,nTT.rer',,,,,,, 

Cmotcd  in  JfcrrW*  Ufe  of  Bowles.  II.  414. 

A  bird,  the  pintail  duck,  Dafila  acuta. — 6. 
The  parrots  as  an  order,  Knttdtatores. —  7. 
of  an  inferior  class  of  whit*  hill-dwellers 
in  some  of  the  southern  United  Statea,  espe- 
cially in  (ieorgia  and  Florida.  The  nsmr  1s  said 
to  have  been  appllrd  because  cracked  com  ta  their  chief 
article  of  diet ;  it  la  as  old  In  Georgia  and  Florida  aa  the 
times  of  the  revolution.    Alao  called  Mnrf-Aiffer. 

This  being  inhabits  the  Southern  Statea  under  various 
names.  .  .  .  tti  Vlrgiiilahe  Isknown  asthv  "mean  white" 
or  "  i„.ir  nhltr."  and  aaiong  the  negroes  ss  "poor  white 
trash."  In  North  Carolina  he  flourishes  under  tlie  title  of 
"couch."  In  South  Carolina  he  Iscalled  "lnw<lowner." 
In  Ceorgla  *nu>  norlda  we  salute  him  with  the  crisp  and 
■hrnlflcnnt  appellation  of  cracker. 

J.  S.  Bradford,  Llppincott  t  Mag..  VI.  457. 
"I  was  amused  enough,'  ssid  Xlna,  "with  did  Hun- 
dreds Indbmslioai  al  having  got  .rat  the  carriage  and 
horses  to  go  over  to  what  he  called  a  Craytrr  funeral. ~ 

U.  B.  JSteir*.  toad,  L  111 
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cracker 

i  *aaT  tc 

Algiers,  •  Christian  of  Botnc,  or  *  eraefcrr  of  M  taalaaippl. 

.V.  A.  Hit  ■  \  \   1 1  4*6. 

crack-hem.pt  (krak'hemp),  n.   [<  crack,  r.,  + 
obj.  temp.}   One  destined  to  stretch  a  rope— 
that  is,  one  who  deserves  to  be  hanged ;  a  wretch 
fated  to  the  gallows.    Alao  called  crack-rojtc. 
Come  hither,  erak-a-Aemp.  ,  .  .  Com*  hither,  you  rogue 
SMat..  T.  of  the  8.,  r.  1. 

cracking  (krak'ing),  «  K  ME.  crakkyng-  ver- 
bal  n.  of  crack,  r.J  1.  The  act  of  breaking ; 
ft  breaking  or  trapping. 

Ther  wat  STet  noise  and  cnxtJynoe  of  aperca,  and  many 
nun  thrown  t..  groiinde  both*  hune  and  msn.  snd  thai 
dured  long*.  Mr  rim  (E.  F,  T.  s.i,  IL  Ma. 

2t.  A  more  or  less  loud  sound  of  breaking  or 
■sapping;  a  resounding  noise. 

Then  the  Ural  con  come  with  rraUyiv7  of  trumpet. 
Sir  Vomyiiianrl Ike  Urrra  Knight it.  F.  :  -    :  im. 

crackle  (krak'l),  r. ;  pret,  and  pp.  mtntfed,  ppr. 
crackling.  K  ME.  crakelen,  crackle,  quaver  in 
singing,  =  MIX},  kraketen,  make  a  loud  cry, 
cackle;  freq.  of  crack,  r.l  I.  intrant.  1.  To 
make  slight  cracks,  or  sudden  sharp,  explosive 
noises,  rapidly  or  frequently  repeated ;  crepi- 
tate :  as,  burning  thorns  crackle. 

Had  I  a  Wreath  of  Darn  about  my  brow, 

I  should  contemn  Dial  nourlthlng  Honour  Dow, 

Cbndemn  It  ki  the  Klr»,  and  Joy  to  hear 

It  Iu.T  ami  Crartlt  there. 

Cmeini,  I Of  Mr.  Win.  Harvey,  it.  ft. 
A  tbooaand  TllLairea  to  aahea  turns, 
la  rrrocstiny  flame*  a  thousand  harvests  noma 

Addiim,  The  Campalgn. 

TBS  t  cmpcl  t  rrrirttrr  on  tile  letuh. 

7 .-i. r.;.-  .  air  tlalabsd. 
S.  To  quaver  in  ainging.  Cuckoo  and  Xightin- 
gale,  I.  119. — 3.  In  lute-plauing,  to  play  the 
tones  of  ft  chord  in  succession  instead  of  si- 
multaneously.   See  arpeggio. 

IX  trant.  To  cover  with  ft  network  of  minute 
cracks,  as  porcelain  or  glass. 

Some  of  It  |C1iineee  porcelain]  at  eracriej,  not  accldrn- 
tally,  hat  by  a  careful  process.      /furor.  Brit.,  XIX.  634. 

crackle  (krak'l),  «i.  (<  crackle,  t'.]  1.  One  of  a 
aeries  of  small,  sharp,  quickly  repeated  noises, 
su>-b  as  are  made  by  a  burning  fire;  crackling. 

from  the  aame  walls  aaroaarota  went  forth  to  his  tri- 
umphs, shortlived  almost  as  the  rrvrklr  of  his  martyr. 
douL  Lvwrdt,  Among  my  Books,  id  scr.,  p.  2. 

9.  A  small  crack;  specifically,  a  network  of 
cracks  characterizing  the  surface-glaze  of  some 
kind*  of  porcelain  and  fine  potter;-,  it  penetrates 
the  glase,  and  is  produced  artificially  by  causing  the  glase 
to  shrink  mure  than  the  body  of  the  wars :  as.  a  fine 
erarkte  showing  purple  lines;  a  coarse  eraekU  with  black 
lines,  etc  Some  of  the  most  delicate  crackles  arc  aald  to 
tat  produced  try  Uis  heat  of  th*  aim,  to  which  the  newly 
applied  glare  la  exposed ;  dry  color  la  then  rubbed  over 
the  piece,  lining  up  tlie  cracks,  ami  the  piece  is  afterward 
flrvj, 

crackle-china  (krak'l-eM'nfi),  n.    Same  as 

crt  t  rUe.porcelai  n . 

crackled  (krak'ld),  a.  [<  era-rife  +  -cr/a.] 
Covered  with  s  network  of  small  cracks :  as, 
crackleit  porcelain  or  glass. 

The  soft  crosmT.looklng  criultlrt  ylare  adds  an  addi- 
tional charm.  Kncyt.  Brit,,  XIII.  Son. 

Crackled  ware,  porcelain  or  faience  decorated  with 
cracklr. 

crackle-glaas  (krak'l-glas),  «.  An  ornamented 
glass  made  by  plunging  a  nnuw  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  blowpipe,  while  at  a  glowing  red  heat, 
into  hot  water,  and  then  opening  and  blowing 
it  OUt-  Ita  surface  is  filled  with  minute  cracks,  so  that  It 
resembles  a  luaaa  of  thawing  Ice,  and  la  beautifully  pellu- 
cid.  Also  called  fo-.jitaa*. 

crackle-porcelain  (krak'l-pore'laiO,  a.  A  va- 
riety of  ceramic  warn  in  which  the  enamel  is 
covered  with  tine  cracks ;  crackled  ware.  f»ce 
crackle,  «.,  2.  la  ('hints*  wars  the  crackled  effect  It 
restricted  to  certsln  |M-rtbHis  of  the  glue,  leaving  the 
remaining  portions  plain,  thus  producing  ornamental  ef- 
fects. Alao  called  erurkir^kitut,  cracklr  tmre,  and  cmMin. 

crackles*  (krak'les),  a.    [<  track  +  -few.] 
Without  crack,  seam,  or  opening. 
Behind  was  a  1  rl  hi  Idtckness  -  a  cratttiu  hank  of  It, 
&  L.  fW«.  Lift  on  Mississippi,  p.  D71. 

crackle-ware  (krak'l-wir),  a.  Same  ascrociO- 
ptrrerlntM. 

cracklin  (krak'lin),  a.  [For  crackling.}  Same 
as  crackle -porcelain. 
crackling  ( krak'ling), «.  [Verbal  n.  of  crackle, 
t.  Cf.  I),  krakeling  —  MLG.  krnrketimje,  a  cake, 
erackr.el:  see  rriiei-»r/,]  1.  The  making  or 
emitting  of  small,  abrupt,  frequently  rejx-ated 
cracks  or  reports. 
Th*  cm<*f»«i'  of  thorn*  under  a  pot-  Eccl.  riL  A. 

The  blase  of  papers,  the  melting  uf  seals,  and  rmra-'iN? 
of  parchments,  made  a  very  odd  •erne. 

Jifduon,  Vision  of  Justice. 
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Small,  burr  flames  play  through  the  fresh -laid  resit. 
And  their  faint  craektinQ*  o'er  oor  illenes  creep 

A'eofj,  To  my  brothrra. 

2.  The  browned  akin  of  roast  pig. 

For  the  Brat  time  In  Ids  lUe  (in  the  world's  life  indeed) 
he  tasted  enekUmf.  Lamb,  Roast  Fig. 

3.  tii'.  In  the  United  States,  the  crisp  residue 
<if  nogs'  fat  after  the  lard  has  been  tried  out. 
Bartlett.—A.  In  Great  Britain,  ft  kind  of  cake 
used  for  dogs'  food,  made  from  the  refuse  of  tal- 
low-melting.— S.  Three  stripes,  of  velvet  worn 
on  the  sleeve  by  members  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  England. 

cracknel  (krak'nel),  a.  [<yXE.crakenellc,  anal- 
teration  of  F.  eraquelin,  <  D.  krakeling  sa  MLO. 
krackelingc,  a  cake,  cracknel  f=  E.  crackling),  < 
Irakm,  crack  :  see  crack,  r.l  1.  A  small,  brittle 
fancy  biscuit  shaped  in  a  dish ;  a  hard,  brittle 
cake  or  biscuit. 

Whan  th*  plat*  It  hot*,  thoy  east  of  the  thrn  pais* 
thereon,  and  so  make  a  lytic  cake  In  mailer  of  a  crakentU, 
orbyaket.  Btmrri,  tr.  of  Frjlaaart'i  Clin  in. ,  I.  a  a  It. 

Take  with  the*  ten  lost**,  and  ensea-iwfs,  and  a  eras*  of 
hooey.  1  KL  sir.  3. 

9.  pi.  Small  bits  of  fat  pork  fried  crisp. — 
CracJcnsi  bread,  bread  in  which  pork  dracluiel*  are 
mixed :  a  luxury  among  the  negro**  of  tbesoiithsni  1'nlted 
State*.    Also  called -iMviy  omsif.    IT.  S-l 

crack-ropet  (krak'rtp),  a.  [<  crack,  v.,  +  obj. 
rope.  ]  Same  as  crack  hemp. 

Away,  yon  muk  r„yrj,  are  you  fighting  at  the  court 
gate?  IL  Edward*,  bam  mi  and  Fythls*. 

Ha!  ha!  you  do  not  know  the  mystery;  this  lady  is  a 
boy,  a  very  rrocrryps  boy.   SAirfry,  Lov*  In  a  Mass,  iv.  8. 

crack-skull  (krak'sknl),  a.  A  person  whose 
intellect  is  disordered;  a  hare-brained  fellow. 

cracksman  (krnks'man),  n. ;  pi.  rrarinincn 
(•men).  [<  craek't,  pou.  of  crack,  +  Stan,]  A 
burglar.  [Slang.] 

Whom  can  I  herd  with?  Crora-atoi-n  and  pickpockets. 

;,•!,! inrr.  What  will  he  I>o  with  itt  vU.  I. 

crack-tryst  (krak'tiist),  n.  [<  crack,  t-„  +  obj. 
tryst.]  One  who  fails  to  keep  his  engagement* 
or  trysts.  [Scotch.] 

cracky  (krak'i),  «.  [8c,,  <  erne*,  r.,  +  -y1.] 
1.  Talkative:  often  used  to  express  the  loqua- 
city of  a  person  in  liquor. 

Irrraler  Jock  was  sitting  crweAV 
Wl'  fat*  Taiiuoii  o'tE*  Hill. 

A.  Mm.  ..I.  Poems,  p.  s, 

9,  Affable;  agreeable  in  conversation. 
OracoTian  (kra-ko'vi-ftn),  a.  and  it.  [<  Cmrosr 
+  -irt«,  after  F.  Cracvcien.]  I.  a.  Of  or  be. 
louging  to  the  city  of  Cracow,  capital  of  Poland 
for  several  centuries,  now  in  the  province  of 
Uslieia —  cracorlan  catechlgm.       coirrkim,  z. 

U,  n.  A  person  belonging  to  Cracow. 
Oracorienne  (kra-ko-vi-en';.  n.  [F.,  fern,  of 
Cracorien,  Cracovian.]  1.  A  Polish  dance  of 
graceful  and  fanciful  character,  somewhat  like 
the  mazurka. — 9.  Music  written  for  or  in  imi- 
tation of  the  movement  of  such  a  dance,  in  du- 
ple rhythm  with  frequent  syncopations, 
cracowl  (krak'6),  a.  [ M E.'tnr enter*,  erakvteit; 
so  called  from  Cracow  in  Poland ;  G.  Krakau, 
Pol.  Arriio-t'.]  A  long-toed  l>oot 
or  shoe  intr<Hluce<l  into  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Kirhard 
II.,  and  named  from  the  city 
of  Cracow.  Also  called,  fmiu  the 
name  /Wotnf,  jioHfrii*.  Fur  the  asm* 
form  Used  in  armor,  sew  potfyiw  and 

awssest, 

Oracticng  (krak'ti-kus),  a. 
[XL.,  <  Or.  sposTMof,  noisv,  < 
■vu.'r  a',  croak,  scream,  shriek. 
Cf.  croJl-i''-'  and  Cnir,}  A  genus 
nf  shrikes  fiecullar  to  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Papuan  islands, 
hating  as  its  type  V.  robuntua  or 
C.  jtrriuinntue.  See  Harila  and 
Vanga.  Fieillot,  l*lti. 
■CTtVCy.  [as  F.  -cratie,  <  L. 
^•ratia,  <  Or.  -iparla  (in  eomp. 
li^Tro.a^iori'a,  aristocracy,  t^uo- 
ifiarla,  democracy,  etc."),  with 
adj.  in  -«par/««c  (L.  -eratievx, 
F.  -crtilitjHc,  E.  -crnlic,  whence  mod.  nonns  in  F. 
-crate,  E.  .crnf  as  in  uri»lorrat,  ilrmocrnt,  eto.l, 
<  «(«rui',  rule.  <  nfitrrtf,  strong,  hard.  =  E.  Anrrf, 
q.  v,]  An  element  in  some  words  of  Qn-ek 
origin,  meaning  "government." rule,'  as  in  urnr- 
Utcrttcy,  lirm'NTttrif,  thritcracy,  etc. :  also  used 
M  an  English  formative  with  the  preceding 
vowel  -<>-.  as  in  moborraey,  or  without  il,  as  in 
ftitrrvrsicrwp*-  (French  fcitrrdsemfic).  The  accom- 
panying adjective  it  In  .erafir,  eovnent,  whence  the  ivoliu 
ID  -era/,  aiguifyltiifi  one  who  represents  or  favors  the  ays. 


cradle 

tern  or  government  referred  to,  at  arstfocraf,  aVxnscrat, 

owrvttirrrrtf,  etc 

cradle  (kra'dl),  a.  [<  ME.  cradel,  cradil,  cre- 
def,  <  AS.  cratlal,  rrailel,  eradnl,  a  cradle.  <  Ir. 
craidkal  a  Gael,  rrcathall,  a  cradle,  a  grate  (cf. 
W.  rryrf,  a  cradle);  akin  to  L.  cratu,  a  hurdle 
(>  E.  cafe  and  ult.  yrafcsaud  grillk)  and  to  E. 
hurdle;  see  crate,  grate'*,  grilTk,  kurdlt.]  I.  A 
little  bed  or  eot  for  an  infant,  usually  mounted 
on  rockers,  or  balanced  or  suspended  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  admit  of  a  rocking  or  swinging 
motion. 

A  suuyer  bym  Itbe  child)  bar  In  a  Mill  mufeif.  hym  be- 
fore, rpvu  hit  bora*  uekke.     Jfsrffn  (K.  K.  T.  Vi.  tt  SM. 
No  •cMjcirr  was  1  crept  out  of  ray  rrudfr 
Hut  I  was  mad*  a  king,  st  nine  nusitha  old. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  nr.  fi. 
This  child  Is  not  mine  as  the  first  was ', .  .  . 
Yet  II  lie*  In  my  little  one's  mWls, 
And  tits  In  my  little  one's  chsir. 

LoareU,  The  Changeling. 

Hence — 2.  The  place  where  any  person  or 
thing  is  nurtured  in  the  earlier  stage  of  exis- 
tence :  as,  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race ; 
the  cradle  of  liberty,  etc.— 3.  A  standing  bed- 
stead  for  wounded  seamen. — 4.  A  name  of  vari- 
ous mechanical  contrivances,  (a)  That  part  <4  the 
stock  of  a  crossbow  where  the  ralaaile  Is  put.  (a)  In  runt. . 
(1)  A  esse  la  which  a  broken  leg  Is  laid  after  tiring  set. 
(8)  A  semicircular  case  of  thlu  wins],  or  strips  of  wood, 
used  for  preventing  the  contact  of  the  hodrMbrta  with  lb* 
Injured  part.  In  cases  of  wounds,  fractures,  etc  (r)  In 
thip  tmiUliiyj,  a  frame  placed  under  the  bottom  of  a  ship- 
for  launching.  It  siipjpiirts  the  ship,  sud  slides  down  th* 
Umbers  or  passage  called  the  imps,  id)  A  frame-  plsced 
under  the  bottom  of  a  ship  to  support  her  while  being; 
hauled  sp  on  a  aiarlne  railway,  re)  In  ttsyrariMjr.  a  at**T 
too]  ahaprd  like  a  currycomb,  with  aharp  teeth,  used  la 
laying  mezzotint  grouiMla.  Also  called  Pooler.  If >  In 
affri.,  a  frans*  of  wood  w-lth  a  row  of  turut  curved  teeth 
projecting;  sla>v*  and  parallul  to  a  briiaii  scytlie-blaoe, 
tor  cutting  oats  and  other  cereals  and  laying  them  in  a 
straight  swath  as  they  are  cut. 

A  brush  tithe  [tcy  the  I  *twt  grass  tithe,  with  ride  to  stand, 
A  erudU  for  baril*.  with  nihstone  and  sand. 

Tuseer.  Uuabandrie.  p.  XT. 

(a)  In  area.,  a  centering  of  ribs  latticed  with  spars,  used 
f'T  building  culverts  and  other  arches  (A)  A  targe  woodee 
frsrac  in  which  a  canal-boat  or  barge  may  be  floated  la 
order  to  be  raised  or  lowered  ley  pulleys,  without  the  aid 
of  th*  usual  locks.  (0  In  niini'MU.-  (1)  In  vold-mlnlng,  a 
machine  for  separating  gold  from  auriferous  gravel  ur 
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sand.  It  reaemtih-s  In  form  a  child's  cradl*,  and.  Ilks  It, 
has  rockers;  hence  also  called  a  meter,  and  aomellmei  a 
rntfttr-niekrr.  Thit  apparstut  tor  waahlnc  gold  la  next  la 
simplicity  to  the  an.  It  waa  extensively  nacd  In  I'sli- 
fornia  and  Australia  ill  tile  early  days  of  gold  washing,  but. 
eurpt  aiming  Cbiiicte  miners.  It  mat  now  almost  entirely 
t]t*n|i|M-ared,  Its  plaec  having  been  tafcsa  first  by  the  bim, 
and  later  by  the  staler,  it}  A  sasprnded  scaltold  useil  In 
shaft*.  0)  lit  earn.,  the  rough  framework  or  bracketing 
which  tonus  ribbing  for  vaulted  ceilings  and  archr*  In- 
t<  ntM  to  Ir*  onvereil  with  iibuter,  It)  In  Itfe-tarlng  sp- 
]iarataa.  a  tj^skct  or  car  running  onallne.ln  which  persons 
are  transferred  from  a  wreck  to  the  shore.  (0  A  elvek 
aseil  for  tapiairtlng  Im«U  on  taiarrl  ship.  4m)  In  Aaf-mat- 
i  ll  ,-  a  circular  Iron  frame  with  pegs  projecting  Inward,  on 
n  fiii  li  hat »  arc  hung  and  lowered  unto  the  d)'fl.ves*el  to 
lie  colored. 

D.  An  old  game  played  by  children:  same  as 
cat*s-cradlc,  —  Armor -plate  cradle.   H*c  armor-pta:e. 

Cone-and-cradl*  mlu  "eewiH  -  Cradl*  prtntlng- 
m*eeflTrt  *  printing  ninehior  In  which  the  cylinder  bat 
i-uly  s  balf-reviiluiloii  wlib  u  gives  It  s  rocking  or  cradle, 
tike  iii. .tlun,  [fiftf.]  tvii"**o  ill  America  as  the  i^eiilstnaf 
anifr-Ainr. 

cradle  ikri'dll,  v.:  [.ret.  and  pp.  cradled,  ppr. 
cradling.    [<  cradh,  w.J   I.  fraa*.  1.  To  place 
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a.  To 


cradla 

la  *  cradle ;  quiet  by  or  m  if  by  roek- 

0  mill-  did  my  mother  ken, 

Titst  day  .be  cradled  roe, 

1  hi*  lands  I    a*  Co  travel  ill, 
Or  the  death  I  wu  to  die  ! 

Th,  Qarene  Marie  (Child's  Ballad*.  111.  ll»). 
earth  in  its  .liminer  sleep, 
by  the  gllriuisrrtnjs^deeD. 


p.84. 


Bryant,  To 

i  in  infancy. 
mdled  yet  In  In.  father. 

PureAs*. 

8.  To  cut  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 

Yet  we  we,  lie  Uie  mini  told, 

sheet 

Hallcct.  The  Recorder. 

4.  To  wash  in  a 

gravel. 

II.  intrant.  To  lie  in  or  aa  if  in  a 

WlUier'd  roots,  and  hunk* 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.     Shak. ,  Tempest.  L  2. 

cradle-bar  (kra'dl-bttr),  ».  In  mtt*.  constmc- 
tum,  a  bar  forming  part  of  a  civile-shaped  mem- 
ber or  device. 

cradle-cap  (krs'dl-kap),  n.    A  cap  worn  by  a 

Terr  young  child. 

cradle-clothe*  (kra'dl-kloTiu), n.  pi.  1.  Clothes 
worn  by  a  young  child  in  the  cradle. 

<>,  that  It  could  be  nr.  iv  d 
That  mime  night-tripping  fairy  had  eirhang  ii 
In  reedfc  Hothtt  our  children  when.  Ibey  l»jr ! 

."••*«*  ,  1  H.  ii.  t>'.,  L  1. 

5.  Blanket*  and  other  eoTeriugs  for  a  child 
while  lying  in  the  cradle. 

cradle  hole  (kra'dl-hol),  it.  1.  A  rut  or  alight 
depression  in  a  road;  specifically.  Bach  a  de- 
pression formed  in  snow  which  covers  a  road. 
—  2.  A  spot  in  a  road  from  which  the  frost  is 
melting.    [V.  8.  in  both  senses.] 

cradle-rocker  (kra'dl-rok'er),  a.  Be*  cradle, 
4(0(1). 

cradle- scythe  (kra'dl-siTii),  i».  Abroad  scythe 

used  in  a  cradle  for  cutting  grain, 
cradle-vanlt  (kra'dl-valt), n.    Same  as  barrel- 

rault. 

cradle-walkt  <kra'dl-wak),  n.   A  walk  or  an 

avenue  arched  over  with  trees. 

The  garden  la  Jnat  aa  Sir  ham  (lermaln  bronghl  It  from 
HmIUui.)  .  pyrsiunlat  Jrm,  treillagee,  and  square  eradle- 

WaliU..  Letters  (176S),  It.  ail. 

cradling  f  kra'dltng),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  entitle,  r.] 
1.  The  act  of  rocking  in  a  cradle  ;  hence,  nur- 
ture in  infancy ;  the  period  of  infancy. 

From  hit  ercnUu\g 
Begin  his  service  ■  flrat  reckoning. 

(Mia  Sacra  (HMSX  p.  XX 

9.  In  earn. :  (a)  Timber  framing  for  sustain- 
ing the  tatlix  and  plitsterof  a  vaulted  selling,  i  k) 
The  framework  to  which  the  entablature  of  a 
wooden  shop-front  is  attached.— 8.  In  cooper- 
age, tho  cutting  of  a  cask  in  two  lengthwise,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  pass  through  a  narrow  place, 
the  pieces  being  afterward  united. 

craft1  (kraft),  n.  [<  ME.  craft,  ertrft,  crcft,  now- 
er,  skill,  cunning,  guile  (sense  of  '  vessel  not 
found),  <  AS.  craft,  power,  skill,  etc.,  rarely  a 
vessel,  s  08.  kraft  -  OPries.  kreft  =  D.  brack  t 
ms  OHO.  ekraft,  MHO.  0.  kraft  =  Icel.  kraptr, 
braftr  —  8w.  Dan.  kraft,  power,  might,  great 
force,  skill;  root  unknown.]  If.  Btrength; 
power;  might. 

Sue  .  .  .  made  bU  Iiumrn  a]  his  ISamsoiis)  eepten. 

CKaucrr,  Monk's  fair.  L  T>. 

He  that  conqaerld  the  Crosse  lie  rraftci  at  amies. 

Tliat  Crista  waa  un  ciuclflede.  that  kynac  ee  of  hevese. 

Mtt*  ArtAun  (K.  K.  T.  H.  X  I.  SSS. 

And  many  other  thlnge*  thel  don.  lie  craft  of  hire  En> 
chauntetnente*.  Manderillr,  Travels,  in  SSs. 

fl.  Ability;  dexterity;  skill;  especially,  skill  in 
making  plans  and  carrying  them  into 
tion;  dexterity  in  managing  affairs; 
ness ;  practical  cunning. 
Foeey  labia  (the  poet  a)  .kill  or  craft  of  maklnj 
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The  playner  part*  of  ffranncn  a  eraftr  hath  I 
To  re  1  *  in  lltri  .[.in-.'  ■  worlds  ol  :  mile. 

1'aiUdtai,  Buabondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  159. 

8.  A  trade,  occupation,  or  employment  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  special  skill  or  dexterity, 
especially  of  manual  skill ;  a  handicraft. 

That  bo  man  *»t  vp  the  craft r  of  tokyng  from  henaforth, 
with-yn  the  said  lit*  .  .  .  ou-leaa  that  he  be  a  franchee.iii 
man.  Bnotuk  Oilde  (E.  E.  T.  s,  >,  p.  337. 

Ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  hive  our  wealth. 

Arts  ill.  tt. 

Inglorious  Implement!  of  craft  ami  toll,  .  .  .  yon  would  I 
extol.  VfvrdcycL'rth,  Excursion,  v. 

8.  The  members  of  a  trade,  collectively ;  a 
guild. 

thPn^ofc^ 

7.  Xaut.,  a  vessel;  collectively,  vessels  of  any 
kind. 

Rrsjbt  against  the  bay,  where  the  Dnteh  fort  stands,  there 
Is  a  navigable  river  for  small  craft. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1688. 

8.  See  the  extract. 

The  whole  outfit 
rather  liulrflriiu-  hanice, 


Bee  la  not  his  craft,  mart rr,  bee  doth  not  doe  It  right 

Soak.,  t  Ren.  IV.,  Ill  t  (16m 

crafty  (kraf'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  crafty,  crafU,  era 
crtfS,  <  Aa  eraftia  (m  D.  krackttq  =  Ml. 
iTUfAfic*,  arrcAfic*.  LO.  aracAfijr  =  OHO.  ckref- 
tig,  href  tig.  MHO.  krtftic,  0.  krafHg=  Icel.  JLtm>- 
tnrrr  =  Sw.  Dan.  krnftig),  ieraft,  strength,  craft : 
te«craftl,  «.]  1.  Posi^ssing  or  displaying  skill, 
especially  manual  skill  or  art:  aa,  "crafty 
work,"  I  tern  Plowman.  [Archaic] 

He  was  a  noble  craflU  man  of  trees. 

»■■.-..',  Bx.  xxxrtit.  O. 
I  found  blm  a  Judicious,  crafty,  and  wiae  man. 

irWrn,  Diary,  May  «,  ISM. 

It  [tho  Peoples  Palacel  will  Ml  that  lad's  mind  wltb 
thoughta  aud  make  those  hands  deft  and  crafty. 

Contemporary  iter.,  LI.  SSI. 

3.  Skilful  in  devising  and  executing  schemes, 
especially  secret  or  evil  schemes;  punning;  art- 
ful; wily;  sly. 

The  crafty  enemy,  knowing  the  habits  of  the  garrison 
to  sleep  soundly  after  they  had  eaten  tbelr  dinners  and 
•nmked  their  pipes,  stole  upon  tb«m  at  tile  noontide  of  a 
t  the  [whslejbost  baa  two  general  and  aultry  aummar'a  day.  Irving.  Knickerbocker,  p.  IS1 
itnss,  "  boat  gear  '  au.1  "  craft  - ;  bnt  Crafty,  yet  gifted  with  the  armhUnre  of  since rlty,  com- 
es particularly  to  the  weapona  Imme.  I.lning  the  piety  of  pilgrims  with  the  morals  of  highway- 
rapture.   ^  1  men.  J.  A.  Syrwmdt,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  Is*. 

8.  Characterized  by  or  springing  from  craft  or 
deceit:  as,  crafty  wiles. -Syn.  2.  Artful,  sty,  etc. 

(see  nmnin^l),  Insidious,  deaignfug,  deceitful,  plotting, 
erlietning, 

crag 1  i  krag),  «.  [an  Sc.  crag,  craig ;  <  ME.  crag, 
<  W.  mjti7  s  Gael,  ercag,  a  rock,  crag,  =  Ir. 
rraijf,  a  rook  (cf.  eomtcA,  rocky) ;  cf.  W.  eartg, 
a  stone,  =  Gael,  carraig,  a  rock,  cliff,  =  Bret. 
karrek,  a  rock  in  the  sea ;  from  the  noun  repr. 
by  Gael,  carr,  a  rocky  shelf,  =  W.  ever,  a  wall, 
fort.  From  the  same  ult.  source  are  chert  and 
cairn.')  1.  A  steep,  rugged  rock;  a  rough, 
broken  rock,  or  projecting  part  of  a  rock. 

That  witty  werwolf  went  ay  M-sl  le. 
ild  hi 


the  word  craft  apptle 
dtately  used  in  the  capture. 

C.  Jf .  Snamnton,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  &%. 

also  attain  (aa  by  skiU),  <  ero/T,  a.]  L  intrant. 
To  play  tricks. 

You  have  crafted  fair.  Shak.,  Car.,  Iv.  ft. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  use  skill  upon;  manipulate. 

And  they  bene  Uilen  I  vnileratand, 
With  widlen  cloth  all  maner  of  colours 
By  dyers  ciVfw!  full  dluers.  that  ben  ours. 

Ilaktuj/t  ,  i'opuyre,  I.  IBS. 

*  Specifically,  to  build. 


Let  cr-ilfe  It  [a  cutem|  up  pleaaaunt  as  it  may  suffice 
"  .0  thl  self,  aa  beat  is  broode  and  longe. 

adrle  (E.  E.  T.  B.X  p.  1 


I'nto  thl  self,  as  Itest  Is  broode  ami  1 
fattadiue.  H 

craft2  (kraft),  it.    A  Scotch  form  of  croft. 
craft-gnlldt  vkrftft'gild),  a.  A  guild  formed  by 
the  members  of  a  craft ;  a  trade-union. 


,v  L  ui  bid 


lulrr  a  krn't'jc  to  krpe  this  tvo 
M  iJii.!  111  of  t'alcrne  (t  K.  T.  &-\  L 


Here  hail  fallen  a  great  part  of  a  tower. 
Whole,  like  a  eraa  that  tumbles  from  the  cl 
Tennyevn,  f 

A  heajiof^base  and  splintery 


E.  T.  K.XInt.,  p.  exsv. 
craftily  (krftf  'ti-U),  adi:  [<  ME.  craftily,  craft- 
ili,  -lik.  -ticke,  etc.  (also  craftly,  <  AS.  craftlicc), 
=  OS.  Jlrro/lrffiiA-ti  =  MHO.  hrefttelicke ;  as  crafty 
+  -*>».]  '  If.  Skilfully. 

Cranes  and  curluea  craftyty  roated. 

Ifor*  .IrtAum  (E.  E.  T.  9.\  I  19ft, 
To-moTow  I  muate  to  Krikeslcy, 
Craftely  to  be  leten  blode. 
Lytetl  Orete  of  Kobyn  Hade  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  12SX 

2.  With  cunning ;  artfully ;  cunningly ;  wilily. 

Either  you  are  Ignorant, 
<ir  aoem  ao,  craftily ;  and  that's  not  good 

S*ak.,  M.  for  M  ,  ii.  4. 

craftiness  (kraf'ti-nes),  n.  f<  crafry  +  -nett.y 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  crafty ;  art- 
fulness ;  dexterity  in  devising  and 


art.  skill,  or  dexterity 
;  artifice;  guile;  sub- 


Tbe  craft 
r  to  protect 

The  Church. "  lTenr>.iv^*7l>cles.  Soi„,et«.  IL  1«. 

The  chief  priests  ami  scribes  Bought 
him  by  cra/f.  and  put  hlin  p.  death.  Mark  xlv.  1. 

The  tradesman,  the  attorney,  cornea  out  of  the  din  awl 
craft  of  the  street,  and  area  the  sky  and  the  woods,  and  is 
a  man  again.  Kiarrem,,  Misc.,  p.  IS. 

4t.  A  device ;  a  means ;  an  art ;  art  in  general. 
The  iyf  so  abort,  the  crw.ri  so  lou,  to  leme. 

'   I.  I 


vlbevmJgbtUke 


purpose;  cunning:  artifice;  stratagem. 

lie  laketh  the  wise  i,t  tl^lr  own  craflinet*.    J<,br.  IS. 

Not  walking  In  craftineee,  nor  handling  the  wi.nl  of  Cod 
deceitfully.  »  for.  IV.  £ 

No  one  knew  better  tbanhe|Machlavelll|  that  it  was  not 
by  fraudulent  diplomacy  or  astute  cra/ti'isras  that  Florence 
had  attained  her  Incomparable  rciMwn. 

S.  Aim*,  Heieoce  of  Polltlra,  p.  SR 

craftless  (Kraft'les),  a.  [<  craft^  +  -less.'] 
Free  from  craft  or  cunning.  [Rare.] 

(Vtvetousneas  .  .  .  undoes  those  who  stiecially  lielong  to 
tiod  s  protection:  helpless, crafllree.  and  Innocent  people. 

Jrr.  Taylor,  Holy  Living.  |  «. 

craftsman  (krifts ' man),  a.;  pi.  craftsmen 
).  [<  craft's,  poss.  of  rro/fl,  +  sins.] 
A  member  of  a  craft ;  an  artificer;  a  mechan- 
ic ;  one  skilled  in  a  manual  occupation. 
craftamansUp(krafts'man-ship\  n.  [(.crafts- 
man +  -skiii.]  The  skill  or  vocation  of  a  crafts- 
man ;  the  state  of  beii 
cal  workmanship. 

One  of  the  ultimate  reaalta  of  such  craflemansMip  might 
t>e  the  production  of  picture,  aa  brilliant  aa  painted  glass, 
as  delicate  aa  tho  most  subtle  water-colours,  and  more 
permanent  than  the  Pyramlda. 

An.ir.il  Lectures  on  Art.  I  12S. 
I  have  rarely  seen  a  mure  vivid  and 


2.  In  geol.,  certain  strata  of  Pliocene  age  occur- 
ring in  the  southeastern  counties  of  England. 
They  consist  of  sandy  and  shelly  deposits  similar  111  char- 
acter  to  those  now  forming  In  the  North  Sea,  and  contain 
numerous  1  walls.  There  are  three  division*  of  the  crag, 
the  white,  red  or  Suffolk,  and  Norwich  the  latter  contain- 
ing many  bones  of  the  elephant,  nsastodoii,  hippopotamus, 

rhinoceros,  and  other  large  mammals  Crag-and-tall, 

In  oral.,  rocks  which  hare  a  moderate  and  smooth  slope  on 
one  side,  and  a  steeper,  rougher  face  on  the  other.  1  his 
pccnltar  arrangement  la  believed  to  have  been,  la  aiual 
cases  at  least,  caused  bv  moving  lee, 

crag'-'  (krag),  n.  [Sc.  also  craig,  neck,  throat  (> 
Ir.  craig,  throat,  gullet) ;  appar.  <  MD.  krage, 
neck,  throat,  D.  kraag,  necV,  collar,  aa  MIX}. 
krage,  neck,  throat  (>  Icel.  tragi  =  Sw.  krage 
—  flan,  krace,  collar,  shirt-front,  bosom),  as 
MUG.  krage,  G.  amors,  collar,  orig.  neck  or 
throat:  see  rrasfl,  which  is  ult.  identical  witb 
crag*  (cf.  rfran?  and  ilrag),  and  cf.  carcanet.} 
It.  The  neck;  the  throat;  the  scrag. 

Thev  lonken  bigs*  as  Bulla  that  bene  hate, 
1  the  cro./;ie  so  stiff e  and  ao  state, 
1  liis  dungbiu  crowing  crunch. 

Sfcnser,  Sliep.  Cat,  September. 


Ij.nt  the  n.p*  aK.ut  her  i-rU;,. 


If.  Jam*,  Jr.,  Trsrav 
CTaftanuurtert  (krtifts'mas'ter).  n.   f<  eraffs, 
IHiw..  of  cr«rtl,  +  master.]   One  skilled  m  a 
craft  or  trade. 

It  Is  a  aigne  that  such  a  maker  Is  not  copious  In  hi.  owne 
language,  or  (as  tbuy  are  wont  to  say)  not  halte  bis  crafle 
maiettr.  futtenkam.  Arte  of  Eng.  I-oesie.  p.  ST. 


LS. 

2.  The  craw.   [Prov.  Eng.] 
craggod  (krag'ed),  a.   Full  of  crags,  or  broken 
rocks ;  rough  ;  rugged ;  abounding  with  sharp 
prominences  and  inequalities. 

These  wares  are  too  rough,  eratned  and  thornte  for  a 
dslBtl*  traveller.  /SmtAos,  Pilgrimage,  p.  572. 

Must  oft  Into  Its  ersiaseif  rents  descend. 
The  higher  bat  to  mount  J.  Baiilir. 

craggedness  (krag'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
abounding  with  crags,  or  broken,  pointed  rocks. 

The  craofrtdneee  or  steepness  of  that  mountain  makrth 
many  parts  of  It  in  s  manner  Inaccessible. 

Bremrood.  Languages,  p.  ITS. 

CTaggtneaB  <krag'i-neg),  n.  Too  sUte  or  char- 
acter of  being  craggy. 

The  craftinrte  and  sleepiness  of  places  up  and  down 
.  .  .  makes  them  Inacceaslhle. 

Bmcell,  rorrelneTravell,  p.  Wi 
About  Ben  Nevis  there  is  barrenness,  croiwines.,  and 
ilesolatlon.  The  Century,  XXVII,  lli 

craggy  ikrag'i),  a.  [<  ME.  craggy;  <  rrnjyl  + 
-yCj  Full  of  crags:  abounding  with  broken 
rocks ;  — * 


,  mi    ji  iris...    .hiuiiuiii|[    nini  muneu 

rugged  with  projecting  points  of  rock. 
1  that  from  Severua  cams. 
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<  traayy  ledge  th.  rsippy  hangs  In  sleep,        cram  (gram),  r, 
TenrtystTn,  L.>Ui»  Haters  (Cboric  Songl. 


cragsman  (k.rngx'man),  n. ;  pi.  eragmrn  (-men). 
[<  cragl  +  nan.]  "  One  who  U  dexterous  in 
climbing  crags ;  specifically,  one  who  climbs 
cliffs  overhanging  the  sea.  to  procure  sea-fowls 
or  their  eggs.    Also  trnigtman. 

A  bold  iron  man,  scaling  the  atecpeet  cllffa. 

/farter  tMaa.,  LXJV.  88*. 

,  h.    An  obsolete  form  of  erattfi»k. 
K),  n.   Same  as  cragl.  [Scotch.] 
M«v  was  <*«sf  a*  Alias  Craij.  Bur 
craig-  (krag),  n.    Same  as  crag?. 


and  pp.  trammed. 


por. 
(also 


May  1 


'cr  wect  my  craiai*. 

Burnt,  Jolly 


blade  of  a  knife  across 
over  »  email-tootlied  < 


«d  I ■  hi-,  or  (he  Hi nmi> 
it  by  dates  nastae  th*  mm 

It  Is  pu  t 


may  bo  decoyed  within  eight.  It  la  pretty,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  heinff  mottlcu  with  darkish-brown,  aahcu,  and 
warm  chestnut  tint*  It  weighs  about  o  ounce*,  uid  Is  10 
Inrhee  Ions.  These  birds  make  their  appearance  In  Kng- 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  tbe  month  of  April,  and 
take  their  departure  for  warmer  i-tlmatee  before  tbe  ap- 
proach of  winter.  They  are  occasionally  seen  ou  the  east- 
«m  coaat  of  the  I'm  led  states. 

Mourn,  elaw'rlng  craitt,  at  cine*  o*  day, 
'Manic  fields  o  flow  rinc  clover  gay. 

Burnt,  On  Capt.  Matthew  Henderson. 

crake2  (krilk),  r.  1. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crated,  ppr. 
crakinq.  [lilt,  identical  with  crakel,  crack :  see 
croA-ca,  a.  J  To  cry  like  a  crake ;  utter  the  harsh 
cry  of  the  corn-crake. 

crakeberry  (krak'ber'l),  ».;  pi.  crnkeberries 
(•ix).  [<  crn»-r2,  a  crow,  +  fWrwl;  so  called 
from  its  black  color.]  A  species  of  Empelrum, 
or  berry-bearing  heath;  the  crowberry,  E.  ni- 
grum— Portugal  crakebsrry,  the  Curt  ma  alia. 

crake-herriag  (krak' her 'ing),  «.  An  Irish 
name  for  the  scad.  /My. 

crakelt,  c.    An  obsolete  form  of  fraeMr. 

dake-needles  (krak'ne'dLi),  n.  Same  as  emr- 
ncedles. 

crakert,  «t.    An  obsolete  form  of  crarfor,  2  (6). 
"It,  r.i.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  croiefl. 


I  that  nlcket  Abel's  t-raij, 
Hell  prove  yon  fully. 
It  was  a  faulding  jocleleg. 

Burnt,  t'apt.  0  mac's  rerrgrlnaUons. 

cralget  (kra'get),  a.    [Sc.,  <  craigt  +  -tt  =  K. 
-exi*.]    Necked :  as,  a  lang-crai^rf  heron, 
craig-flttke  (krag'tlCk),  si.   A  local  name  of  the 
pole,  Uli/piotvphalus  mu-rncepbalHS.  [Scotch.] 
craiffie  (kra'gi),  n.    [Sc.,  dim.  of  eraij4.]  The 
neck ;  the  throat :  same  as  crag*. 
If  e'er  re  want,  or  meet  wt 

r  i  > 


riemmeti,  <  Icel.  kretnja),  <  AS.  crammian,  cram, 
stuff,  as  Icel.  kremja,  squeeze,  bruise,  =  Sw. 
krama,  squeeze,  press,  strain,  =  Dan.  kramme, 
crtish,  crumple  (cf.  0.  krammen,  claw);  in  form 
a  secondary  verb,  <  AS.  enmman  (pret.  cramm, 
eram),  press,  bruise:  see  crim.  and  cf.  rrampl, 
crimp.  Cf.  Icel.  kramr,  bruised,  melted,  half- 
thawed,  as  Sw.  Xorw.  kram,  wet,  clogged  (ap- 
plied to  snow),  from  the  same  ult.  source.  Cf. 
cbsal,  |o  which  cram  is  related  as  cramp  to 
cfaiH/jl.]  W  trans.  1.  To  press  or  drive,  par- 
ticularly thrust  (one  thing),  into  another  forci- 
bly; stuff:  crowd:  as,  to  cram  things  into  a 
basket  or  Dag. —  S.  To  fill  with  more  than  can 
be  properly,  conveniently,  or  comfortably  con- 
tained; till  to  repletion;  overcrowd:  as,  to 
cram  a  room  with  people. 
Cmm  our  ears  with  wool.  TVuHawm,  princess,  lv. 
This  ode  is  .  .  .  trammed  with  effete  and  raoostroiis  con- 
celts.  B.  Gone,  Prom  Miskcsjware  to  Pope,  p.  JIS. 


OsmAw  vu!crr*grllut.  aagatty 
enlarged. 


craigsman  (kr&gx'manl,  n.   Same  as  cragsman. 

craik  i  krak),  n.  and  r."  Scotch  spelling  of  crake-. 

crail  (kral),  ».    Same  as  crcei. 

crail-capon  (kral'ka'pon),  n.  A  haddock  dried 
without  being  split.  [Scotch.] 

craisey  (krft'zi),  n.  [E.  dial. ;  origin  obscure. 
According  to  one  conjecture  it  is  a  corruption 
of  Christ's  eye,  a  medieval  name  of  the  mangold 
and  transferred  to  some  Ranuuculacea:']  A  lo- 
cal name  in  England  for  the  buttercup. 

crake1 1,  v.  i.  [An  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of 
erack,  q.  v.]    Same  as  crack. 

All  tbe  day  long  la  he  facing  and  erakima 

Of  his  great  actes  In  fighting  and  fray-making. 

CJaU,  Holster  Dossier,  L  1. 

Then  Is  she  mortall  borne,  how-so  ve  erase. 

ir,  K.       YIL  Til.  M. 


However  full,  with  sometliing 
We  fain  the  bag  would  cram. 

Wtiltitr,  The  ('Dtnniwi  Question. 

3.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  whet  is  necessary, 
or  to  satiety ;  stuff. 

Children  would  ...  be  freer  from  diseases  ...  If  they 
were  not  crammed  so  much  ...  by  food  mothers. 

lA*kt,  Education,  I IX 

4.  To  endeavor  to  qualify  (a  pupil  or  one's 
self)  for  an  examination,  or  other  special  pur- 
pose, in  a  comparatively  short  time,  by  atoring 
the  memory  with  information,  not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  real  learning  as  to  passing  the  exam- 
ination; coach. 

I  can  Imagine  some  Impertinent  Inspector,  having 
trammed  tbe  children,  ...  to  put  ...  us  old  people 
out  to  show  our  grammatical  pace*.      ntAtkmad  t  .V*y, 


fJk  To  tell  lies  to;  fill  up  with  false  stories, 

or  to 


Orambidae  (kram'bi-d*), «.  pL  [Nli.,  <  Crambmt 
+  -iif-r.J  A  family  of  pyralid  microlcpidopter- 
ous  insects,  taking  name  from  the  genus  Crass- 
iu#  ;  the  grass-moths.  The  technical  characters  are : 
palpi  similar  Is  both 
sues,  long,  stretched 
forward  hortrontallr ; 
maxillary  ludpi  bnish- 
ehaprd ;  lore  wings 
wilu  It,  rarely  11, 
vHns,  the  first  not 
forked ;  hind  wlnga 
with  an  open  middle 
cell,  sod  the  binder 
middle  vein  hal  ry  at  the 
base.  It  Is  s  large  sud 
huto<  igeiieoss  f  ami  ly  of 
sntall  moths  which  fly 
anions;  grass  and  are 
usually  found  In  ojwn 
fields.  The  numerous  species  are  widely  distributed  over 
the  globe ;  tbe  lame  feed  on  varlnsie  ctilttvated  cereals,  as 
well  as  other  grasses,  often  doing  much  damage.  Also 
Osunoirfi,  Crsmieiiue,  and  Cra  mMtt. 

CrambinaB  (kram-M'ufi),  a.  pi.  I N  L  .  <  Cram- 
bus  +  -intr.)  A  subfamily  of  moths,  of  the  fam- 
ily Crambidtr. 

Crambo  (kram'bd),  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  said  to 
be  made  from  L.  crambe{4  Or.  KpAtifiq),  cabbage, 
in  the  proverbial  expression  crambe  repetita. 
•  cabbage  warmed  over,'  for  anything  repeated : 
see  crambe.  Otherwise  explained  as  perhsiw 
an  abbr.  of  carambole  (q.  v. ),  a  term  In  billiard*. 
The  technical  names  of  old  games  are  often 
transferred  with  altered  sense  to  new  ones.] 
1.  A  game  in  which  one  person  or  side  has  to 
find  a  rime  to  a  word  which  is  given  by  an- 
other, or  to  form  a  couplet  by  matching  with 
a  line  another  line  already  given,  the  new  line 
being  composed  of  words  not  used  in  the  other. 

Get  the  Maids  to  Oameo  In  an  Evening,  and  learn  the 
knack  of  Rhlnilng.  Confrere,  Love  for  Lore,  L  t. 

A  little  superior  to  these  are  those  who  i 


1.  To  eat 

stuff 


crake' t,  »•  [An  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of 
erack,  ».   See  era***.]   A  boast. 

d  vain  glorious  trakt*. 
Sptnttr,  r.  4.,  II.  XL  10. 

crake1  (krak),  at,  fin  Se.  spelling  craik;  <  ME. 
crake,  a  crow,  <  Icel.  krdka  —  Sw.  krAka  as  Dan. 
trace,  a  crow;  imitative,  like  the  associated 
verb  croak,  q.  v.  (see  croikcl  aw  ct<ica).  The 
crakes  (rails)  are  so  called,  independently,  from 
their  peculiar  note;  cf.  KIj.  ('rex,  <  Or.  a 
sort  of  land-rail,  named  from  its  cry;  cf.  Oar, 
Oaeidar.]  1.  A  crow;  a  raven.  Compare  niyht- 
craka.    [Trov.  Eng.) 

Fulfild  es  now  the  crates  crying 
That  taldbltore  of  »l  Oils  thing. 

Seren  Sane;  I,  3SIM. 

9.  A  general  name  for  the  small  rails  with  short 
bills  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  the  domestic 

hen.  They  are  of  tbe  family  Hallitltr.  subfamily  Rallinir, 
genera  Crtx,  Porta w,  etc.,  and  are  found  in  most  pens  of 
tbe  worliL  Atni'ing  thit  best-known  species  are  the  small 
spotted  crake  of  Europe,  form  in  portana,  and  the  t'aro- 
lina  crake,  sons,  or  aorae  of  North  America,  P.  Carolina. 
<Bee  cut  under  Pertana.)  Another  la  the  land-rail  or  corn- 
crake. Or*  yratentit  .whose  elngulsr  note,  "crest,  crek." 
Is  beard  from  fields  of  ryegrass  or  corn  In  tile  early  sum- 
mer.   The  cry  may  be  so  exactly  imitated  by  drawing  the 


I.  77*. 

S.  To  store  the  memory  hastily  with  facta,  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  an  examination  or  for 
some  other  immediate  use;  in  general,  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  hurriedly  by  a  forced  process, 
without  assimilating  it :  as,  to  crawl  for  a  civil- 
service  examination;  to  era  at  for  a  lecture. 
Knowledge  acquired  by  rmmmina  b  soon  lost 

//.  Sptanr,  Prlii.  of  Psychol.,  1 100. 
The  successful  eipoailor  of  a  system  of  thought  is  not 
the  man  who  Is  always eromi»um,r,  sml  who  p.. than*  kee|» 
but  a  few  weeks  In  advance  of  tbe  particular  thenar  which 
be  is  expoundini;.  J.  Fitkt,  Cusmic  I'bllos.,  I.  ITT, 

cram  (kram),  n.    [<  cram,  r.] 


dent  or  split  of  the  reed.— 2.  The  act  or  the 
result  of  cramming  the  memory ;  information 
acquired  hurriedly  and  not  assimilated. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  education  so  to  exercise  tbe  facul- 
ties of  mind  that  the  Infinitely  various  experience  of  after 
life  may  lw  observed  and  reasoned  upon  to  the  best  effect. 
What  Is  lutwlarly  condemned  ss  cram  Is  often  the  best- 
devised  and  best-conducted  system  of  training  towards 
tfala  all  important  end.       Jttont,  Social  Reform,  p.  100. 

The  very  same  lecture  la  genuine  Instruction  to  one  boy 
and  mere  cram  to  another.  ITrsfmirufcr  iter.,  CXX  V.  *M. 

3.  A  lie.  [Slang.]— Cram-paper,  a  paper  on  which 
are  written  all  the  questions  likely  to  be  asked  at  an  ex. 

ainination. 

CTamagiet,  »■   Same  as  cramoisie. 
crambambuli  (kram-bam'bu-Li),  n.  Burnt  rum 
and  sugar. 

CTambe  (kram'brS), [L.,<  Or.  apa/iJ*,  cabbage, 
cole,  kale.]    If.  Cabbage. 

I  marvel  thai  you,  so  fine  s  feeder,  will  fall  to  your 
cromfte.  CalfhiU,  p.  19). 


S.  [cop.]  [XL.]  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants 
of  which  there  are  several  species  in  Europt 
stern  Asia.  The  ses-cabliage  or  Ka-kale,  C 
i.  la  a  perennial  llerb  with  white  h<  •ney-si*entei: 
rrowing  on  the  sea-coasL  It  has  ls*en  in  um 
erb  from  early  limes,  and  alnce  the  middle  of  the 
Ji  i-entory  baa  come  Into  comiifm  mltlvatloii  in 
The  >oung  ebrnda  and  blanched  leaves  are 
nd  served  like  asparagus,  and  are  ,  (teemed  a 


and  western  Asia.    The  sea-cabbage  or  sea-kale,  C 
Mtiin'/i'ma.  la  a  perennist  llerb  with  white  h'  'liey-scented 
flowers,  growing  on  the  sea-coasL     It  baa  ls*en  in  uae 
as  a  poldierh  from  early  Unies,  and  alnce  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth 
Kngland. 
coked  an. 
ch-ike  delicacy. 
3f.  Same  as  crambo. 

Orambesaa  (kram-bes'l),  n.  [XL.;  ts  Cram- 
but  +  fern.  term,  •rssa.']  The  tvpical  tf'tius  of 
the  family  <  rambr**ida:    Haerkrl,  ISfiO. 

(kram-bes'i-de).  n.  pi.   [XL.,  < 
+  -lAr.) 

without  central  mouth  and  tentacles,  with  a 
single  cent  nil  sill 
dorsjtl 

mouth-anna 


erambo,  or  cap  verses.  St  trie,  Hp 

S.  A  word  which  rimes  with  another. 

And  every  cramke  he  could  get,  S«\rt,  To  si.  iis 

Dumb  crambo,  a  game  la  which  the  players  are  divided 
Into  two  skies,  one  of  which  must  guess  a  word  chosen  by 
the  other  from  a  second  ward  which  is  told  them, anil  which 
rinses  with  the  first.  In  guessing.  It  It  not  allowalde  to 
M>eak  Ule.  words,  but  (he  guessing  party  have  to  act  In 

,,a           .me   ma  »,.,.!  uftel   au.itt.er  until  the)  find  the 

right  one, 

crambo  (kram'bfi),  r.  I.  [<  crosifco,  a.]  To  rime 
as  in  the  game  of  crambo.  [Kare.] 
(iiange  my  name  of  Miles 
To  Oullea,  Wllea,  ...  or  th-  foulest  name 
You  can  devise  to  eramho  will;  for  ale. 

B.  Jotuau,  Tale  of  a  Tob,  lv,  l. 

crambo-Clink  (kram'bo-klingk),  n.  Rime ;  rim- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

A'  ye  wha  live  Ivy  aowps  o1  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  o-umoo-c/in*,  .  .  . 
Come  mourn  wf  me. 

Burns,  On  s  fsootch  Bard- 
Thai  old  metre  of  Proven ce,  .  .  .  saved  by  tbe  Scottish 
fswts  out  of  the  old  mystery  plays  to  become  th*  crambo 
clm*of  Kswsayaiid  ItU  circle,  of  rerguNs^i  and  of  Bon,. 

Confemfwrary  tut.,  XUX.  SOS. 

crambCr-iLMle  (krmm'bo-jing'gl),  ».  Same  as 
Wlstf  fisiaM. 

ilat  aa  sun  a,  I  could  spell, 
til*  rnmaii-ft'Naie  fell. 

Burnt,  1st  F.plstle  to  Lapralk 

Crambroa  (kram 'bus),  n.  [XL.  (Fabricius, 
17BS),  <  Or.  Kp6ft,-ioe,  dry,  pan-tied,  shriveled.]  A 
genua  of  pyralid  moths,  giving  name  to  a  fam- 
ily Crambida  or  a  subfamily  C'rasvfWstr,  having 
the  wings  in  repose  rolled  around  the  body  in 
tubular  form.  They  are  known  se  ie  seers  or  oroat- 
nvVAe,  from  their  living  In  the  grass.  The  species  are 
numerous  The  vagaluftd.  C.  rwiaieaaaaws.  at 
America,  la  a  characteristic  cisn.ple.  See  cut 
Cra  MMtf«r. 

crame(kram),».  rfV.,alsowrirtenaranic,i 
craint,  crram,  a  Dootb  or  stall,  wares,  = 
kram,  toys  (wares),  =  Sw.  Dan.  Jtrosn, 
(in  comp.  kram-bnd,  a  shop,  booth),  <  D.  kraam, 
a  booth  or  stall,  wares.  =  HHG.  i-nfau  (also 
krdme),  O.  kram.  a  booth,  wares,  prop,  the  cov. 
ering  of  a  booth,  awning.]  1.  A  merchant's 
booth ;  a  shop  or  tent  where  goods  are  sold ;  a 
stall. 


Itot 


rt-sitha  (or  ss  they  are  here  cx 
lardwaro  and  bsbaTstashsry  gnc 


;  fare  Ifair|. 
P.  Utmitu. 


II.  .1 
da  si 


ralmt)  containing 
erected  in  great 


Roab,  Mallet.  Ace,  x.  tot. 
2.  A  parcel  of  goods  for  sale ;  a  peddler's  pack. 
Aim  pedder  la  called 


a.  ai 

crammer  (kram'er).  n. 
himself  or  " 


an  man-hand,  i 
wv|,w  his  bad 


or  i 

Aewe.Verh.Baj. 


1.  One  who 


Digitized  by  Google 


crammer 


TIM.  I 


►KghWst  lapse  of  mt 

3.  A  lie.  [Slang.] 
>t,  a.  and  M. 


nory  In  the  bad  trammer,  far 
kg  letters  In  tliu  lUagrara,  wilt 
ctcx  of  his  work. 
Jervne.     ■  iil  Itefunu.  p.  M. 


See  rrantotevc. 
cranioisy  (krant'oi-ri).  a.  and 
(Also  written  era m mexii,  etc.,  now  crimtnn :  s 
rrimiKii*  and  rurisisr.]    I,  (4.  Crimi 
eliaie.J 

A  splendid  seignior,  magnificent  III  rrauutOy  velvet 


crimp2  (kramp),  a, 
<  OF.  cram  fit,  F.  erampe  (ML.  crampa),  <  MD 
lfl>  aa  MLO 
crampn,  krampk 


.  erampe, 
kramiie,  D.  kramp 

mho. 


[Ar- 


■awii 

Ivcty  eroiMoisiv  rosea  that 
.fcrU.  North  and  South.  UL 


lie  gathered  for  her  »•> 
were  above  her  reach,  ,W 

U.t  »•  Crimson  I'loth. 

My  love  »»..  clad  Iri  black  velvot. 
And  I  ln>  sell  If.  evil«nJ«l'c. 
K'llii,  w'a/.r,  <mt  Lure  <je  ri.Muv  (<  llild  a  Ballads,  IV.  l.tU 
Aurora,  to  myebty  Tilhone  vimsi*. 
lschit  of  Hir  BAtteron  Nd  and  euyr  lious. 
In  (nnwriv  i  li  d.'  and  grai.lt  violate-. 

/(u.-.ii  Ik*  rt.i-  ir.  ol  Virgil,  p.  :uv. 

cramp1  (kramp).  «.  (C  ME.  'cramp,  crump,  n 
claw,  paw  (the  mechanical  senses  are  not  found 
in  ME.,  and  an-  prob.  of  D.  orujiu), :  AS. 'cramp, 
'cramp  (onlv  in  deriv.  adj.  crompeltt,  glossed /..- 
Ualu,  wrinkled)  =  MD.  krampc  =  MLO.  LO. 
kramite.  I  >  O.  frrampr)  —  OHO.  chrampha,  rhram- 
lihn  (O.  '*-raiwp/r  displaced  liy  krampc)  =  Dun. 
krampc  =  Sw.  imw/w,  a  cramp,  cramp-iron, 
hook,  clasp :  ef.  It.  grampa,  a  claw,  talon,  a  OF. 
eramjie,  deriv.  crampon,  F.  crampau,  ML.  crnm- 
i*>(«-).  a  cramp,  cramp-iron:  from  the  Teut.; 
Oael.  crnmft,  a  cramp-iron,  holdfast,  from  the 
K. ;  cf.  gram-pel;  ult.,  like  the  nearly  rebated 
cramp",  »..  a  spasm,  and  cramp*,  a.,  from  the 
pret.  of  the  verb  represented  by  MD.  krimpen 
=  MLti.  LO. trivpi  =  OHO.  chnmpkau,  MHO. 
krimpfen,  contract,  cramp:  see  crimp,  v.,  and 
crimplc,  crump,  crumple,  etc.,  and  cf.  crim,  cram, 
and  cf.  W««»/>'  and  W«i«l  as  related  to  crampi 
aud  crum.]    It.  A  claw;  a  paw. 

U.nl.  aclid  ll»  thl 
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A  lad  of  spirit  ia  not  to  be  too  much  emmptri  In  aia 
tnAiutcnance.  Steele.  Taller,  No.  £&. 

[<  ME.  erampe,  craumpe, 
mpa) 

an  MLO.  krampc,  LO.  kramp 
O.  kramp/  =  Dan. 
krampr  =  Sw.  kramp,  cramp,  spasm ;  derived, 
like  the  nearly  related  emmo',  from  the 
pret.  of  the  verb  represented  by  crimp:  see 
cramp*,  n.  and  c]  An  involuntary  and  painful 
contraction  of  a  tntucle;  it  variety  of  tnnle 
Hpa^m.  It  occurs  most  frequently  In  the  calves  uf  the 
leira,  butalaoln  the  feet,  hands,  neck,  etc  .  la  of  ahort  dura- 
tion, and  is  occasioned  by  sonic  alksht  slralolnn  or  wTrnt-h- 
biit  loovemcnt,  t.y  sudden  chill  He  ('ramp  fc*  often  asso- 
ctati-d  with  constriction  and  frrtj>4rii,'  paio>  \4  the  atoutach 
or  iittcsllnea.  It  Is  commonest  at  night,  and  alau  often  at* 
lacks  swimmers,  fee  rpam. 
Tile  rrasruln*  of  iletll. 

Uander  .  .  .  w.  nt  l>ut  fattt  to  wash 
lH.nt,  and,  Iwlnii  taken  with  tlm  cmw.;.,  was  drowned. 

.shot,,  ,la  >.,n  Uke  It,  Iv.  1. 

Accommodation  cramp,  spasm  »f  the  rtlktry  muscle  of 
the  eye.  -  Writers'  cramp,  scrivener*'  cramp.   See  srn'r- 


OranchUdae 

Man  vlth  hla  rramj*>Hi  and  harp  log  Irons  can  draw 
aah.*».  the  great  U<  latlutn.  HrntYU,  Parly  of  BeaaU.  p  ;. 


8.  In  frof.,  an  adventitious  root  which  serves  us 

mno-itc, 
.  <  crniit- 


rAnucer,  Tclllaa. 


Il.srt.  and  I  ti 
I'll  cniMip  y 


-  joints ! 
Jflrfillro 


iFUt  Of  tlH-  Wl 
To  feude  vs  from  the  Uon  rroMW. 

//oly  /C-.-i  tH  B.  T.  SA  p.  138. 

2.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends,  serving  to 
hold  together  piece*  of  timber,  atones,  etc.;  a 
clamp;  a  cramp-iron.    See  fraai/i-iroit. 

I  saw  some  ulem  of  grey  marble  al>.ut  It  (the  temple 
.  wliicli  appi-an^l  u.  have  hern  Joined  with  Iron 
y-uroefcr,  Uescrtjdioli  of  the  Kast,  II.  II.  7. 


of  aaaMU  i 


3.  A  bench-hook  or  holdfast.— 4.  A  portable 
kind  of  iron  press,  having  a  screw  at  one  end 
and  a  movable  shoulder  at  the 
other,  employed  by  carjientera 
-^ji  and  joiners  for  closely  eouv 
J    pressing  the  joints  of  frame 


5>)*ncn'  Cramp, 


work.  —  8.  A  piece  of  wood 
having  a  curve  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  upper  part  uf  the  tnstcp,  on  which 
the  upper-leather  of  a  lioot  ia  stretched  to  give 
it  the  requisite  shape. — 6.  That  which  hinders 
mo! iun  or  expansion;  restraint;  confinement; 
that  which  hampers.  [Karc.) 
A  narrow  fortune  Is  a  rrumy  to  a  great  mind. 

AV&L-ifeeaawfr. 

Lock-filers'  cramp,  a  pair  of  leaden  or  besaen  cheeks  for 

a  rtle     K.  M.  A  ...;;*/, 

cramp1  (kramp),  a.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  but 
prob.  existent,  (cf.  OF.  erampe,  arampe,  lient, 
contracted,  cramped,  of  Teut.  origin :  see  cramp. 
ith),  =  OIIO.  ckramph,  ehramf,  cram/,  bent, 
cramped,  =  lei  1.  krappr  :  f.  r  '  I  rampi  i,  cramped, 
strait,  narrow :  derived,  like  the  associated 
nouns,  rrns\i/jl  and  cramp?,  from  the  pret.  of  the 
verb  represented  by  crimp:  see  cramp*,  «.,  and 
eramp-.  «.]  1.  Contracted  ;  strait;  cramped. 
— S.  Difficult;  knotty;  hard  to  decipher,  as 
writing;  crabbed. 

What  a  here  !  -  a  vile  ernwin  hand  I    I  cannot  see 
Without  my  aiwctatlr*.    .S*cri,/n«,  Tin.  Khali,  Trot. 

cramp'  (kramp),  r.  f.  [Not  found  in  ME.  (where 
it  is  represented  by  craiw/iWi,  q.  v.);  =  O. 
krampftn,  fasten  with  a  cramp ;  from  the  noun. 
Cf.  lecl.  krrpfMi,  cramp,  clench/  krappr,  cramp- 
ed: see  cramp*,  n.,  and  cf.  crimp,  v.,  of  which 
rrniwpl,  i\,  mav  Is-  regarded  as  in  part  a  secon- 
dary form.']  1.  To  fasten,  confine,  or  hold  with 
a  cramp-iron,  fetter,  or  some  similar  derice. 

Thou  art  to  lit  in  pnann,  crnin;.,/  with  Irons. 

B.  Jvitian,  Vul|»jnc,  v.  v 

2.  To  fashion  or  shape  on  a  cramp:  as.  to  cramp 
boot-legs, —  3.  To  confine  as  if  in  or  with  a 
cramp;  hinder  from  free  action  or  development ; 
restrain;  hamper;  cripple. 
Why  should  „ur  Faith  I--  cmuij/d  by  such  Incredible 

aw  w.tfr  ~sssft«  ?.rff 


cramp2  (kramp),  r.  I.  [<  cramp*,  s.]  To 
with  cramps  or  spasms, 

railing  at  my  i»tron,  air, 

Inn  land  ofAer»X  Tile  W  lduw.  ii.  i. 

cramp-bark  fknimp'bark),  u.    In  the  United 
States,  the  popular  name  of  the 
rrtcciM.  a  medicinal  plant  having 
properties. 

cramp-bone  (kramp'bon),  n.  The  kneo-cap  of 
a  sheep:  so  named  Wause  it  was  con  aide  re.  I 
a  charm  against  cramp. 

He  could  turn  eramp-lmtrM  Into  clxwamen, 

M<wen*,  Uavid  Opiierfleld,  xvll 

cramp-drill  (kramp'dril),  «.   A  portable  drill 
having  a  cutting  and  a  feeding  motion.   In  tfa. 
ntrure  ahown,  the  feed-arrt-w  Is  In  the  upper 
faa-Uon  of  the  cmai|>-fnine.  and  form*  a 
sleeve  around  tlx.  drlll-splndle,  which  ro- 
tates within  It.    K.  II.  KnigU. 

crampet,  crampett*H,  «.  See  cram- 

pit.  1'lancM. 
cramp-flah 1  kramp'flsh),  s.  Theelec- 
tric  rav  or  toxpedo.    See  lorjvdo. 
Al»<»  called  fraiup-rag,  numb-Jtoh,  and  vrtpm>ntk. 

The  n>rpedo  or  eraaviMtsA  also  came  to  land. 

Sir  T.  Ucrberl.  Travels,  p.  as*. 

cramp-iron  (knunp'l'ern),  «.  An  inm  damp; 
.specifically ,  a  piece  of  metal,  usually  iron,  bent 
or  T-shaped  at  each  end,  let 
into  the  surface*,  in  the  same 
plane,  of  two  adjoining  blocks 
of  stone,  across  the  joint  be- 
cnunp-vom.  tween  them,  to  hold  them  (Irm- 
ly together,  t  ramp  inns  are  coin 
nwiily  employetl  In  works  rv*|Mirtng  great  M.lidlty.  and  In 
such  ordinary  atriu-turea  as  stone  i-oplngs  and  conn. 
and  are  inacrted  eitlker  in  the  upper  surface  of  a  course 
.►r  iNftween  two  courses  or  beds  of  stones  AUm>  called 
ccai,,  and  MatasSW. 

crampisht  (kram'pish),  r.  /.  [ME-  cromptaAcB, 
eranmpi*licn,  contract,  <  OF.  erampim-,  stem 
of  certain  parts  of  crampir,  be  twisted,  bend, 
contract,  <  erampe,  twisted,  bent,  contracted, 
see  cramp,  n.]  To  contract ;  cramp ; 


a  fulcrum  or  support,  as  in  the  ivy. 

cramponee  \ kram-po-no' ),  a.   [<  F.  era, 
pp.  of  crampttnnrr,  fasten  with  a  cramp,  < 
pan,  a  cramp-iron,  also  a  cramponee :  sec 
rru m/«i>i.]   In  her.,  having  a  cramp  or  square 
piece  at  each  end:  applied  lo  a  cross. 

crampoon,  ••.    rice  erampttn. 

cramp-ray  (knunp'ra).  m.    Same  as  era mp-  fi.tJi. 

cramp-ring  (  kramp'ring),  w.  A  ring  of  gold  or 
silver,  which,  after  being  blessed  by  the  sover- 
eign, was  formerly  Wlieved  to  cure  cramp  and 
falling-sickness.  The  custom  of  blessing  great 
numbers  on  Good  Friday  continued  down  to  the 
lime  of  tjueeii  Mary.  [Eng.] 

The  klnge  s  majestic  hath  a  (.Teat  helpe  In  tliks  matter, 
in  hallowing  cr,ir«;..  »»«■,  and  so  gtven  without  nsim-v 
.»  |*tlli..n.  *,r,fc.  Itn-.iary  of  UealUited.  UW.I,  cccaa.it 

cramp-stone  ( kramp'stdn  I, «.  A  stone  former- 
ly worn  upon  the  p<-rson  as  a  supposed  preven- 
tive of  cramp. 

crampy  (kram'pi), 
Aftlictt^l  with  c 
abounding  in  cramp' 


crawi 


2  +  -ul. 


1. 


Inducing  cramp  or 


Clan  <kran),  «.    [<  Oael.  crann, 
fresh  herrings,  as  many  us  fill  a  barrel.  ]  A  local 
Scotch  measure  of  capacity  for  fresh  herrings, 


u.    In  the 


entutl  to  34  United  .Slates  (old  wine) 
Also  cr«»<-.  To  coup  the  crans.  tm  <a*»l, 
cranage {kra'naj), ».  [<  crnnrS  +  |.  Tho 

liberty  of  using  at  a  wharf  a  crane  for  raising 
wares  from  a  vessel. — 2.  The  price  paid  for 
the  use  of  a  crane. 

cranberry  (kran'ber'i),  a. ;  pi.  rrnsocrricj  (-iz). 
[That  is,  crnacfjcTrjf (=  G.  ArasjoVere ( or crarura- 
■Mre)  =  Sw.  frnaWr  =  Dan.  fraawfttrr,  a  cran- 
berry), <  cr-ascl  +  ficTTjyi.  The  reason  of  the 
name  is  not  obvious.]  1.  The  fruit  of  several 
- pecies  of  I "iicn r,  i  urn.   In  Eurone  it  U  the  fruit  d 


'Uyevmu,  also  called  6o/nei«,  i 


v,  or  MiMearrry,  aa 


it  grows  only  In  |ieat-bon  or  swampy  land,  usually  among 
niaasevof  Bpliscuum.  The  l^rry.  when  ripe,  is  globose  and 
dark-red.  ami  a  little  more  than  a  <|ii»rter  of  an  inch  In 
diameter   The  herrtea  Utm  a  aauee  .d  Bim.  Itavor.  and  are 

"  f.sr  tarta.    The  •ante  ■pecies  Is  called  ill  the 


a 


She  .  .  .  cmiw/.MAefA  |var.  rntn»r>ynAe>A|  her  lymea 
crvkedly.  rauarer,  Anellda  and  Arcite,  L  171. 

crampit  (kram'pit),  n.  [Also  written  ctomi- 
pttf  and  (accom.)  cramp-bit;  appar.  <  Oael. 
erambahl,  crambait,  crampaid  in  same  sense 
(def.  1);  cf.  Oael.  cramb,  a  cramp-iron ;  but 
the  Oael.  words  are  prob.  of  Teut.  origin  :  see 
rras«/»l,]  1.  A  cap  of  metal  at  the  end  of 
the  scabbard  of  a  sword;  a  chape. —  2.  (a)  A 
cramp-iron.  (6)  A  piece  of  iron  with  small 
spikes  in  it.  made  to  fit  the  sole  of  the  shoe, 
for  keeping  the  footing  firm  on  ice  or  slippery 
ground.  [Scotch.]  — 3.  In  Act.,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  chape  of  a  scabbard,  used  as  a 
bearing. 

cramp-Joint  (kramp' joint),  n.  A  joint  having 
its  parts  hound  together  by  locking  bars,  lined 
where  special  strength  is  required.   See  cramp- 


much  larger  fruit  of  the  I*. 
tcnalvelv  .  situated  and  gathered 


*4 


crampon,  crampoon  ikram'pon.  kram-pon'). 
«.  [F.  cramfHtN,  a  cramp-iron,  calk,  frost-nnil, 
prop,  fulcrum:  we  cramp*,  ir  ]  1.  An  iron  in- 
strument fastened  to  the  shoes  of  a  -.tunning 
party,  to  assist  them  in  climbing  a  rampart.— 
2.  An  apparatus  used  in  the  raising  of  heavy 

weights,  as  timber  or  stones,  and  consisting    fnmilv  t 'raitchiitUr . 

of  two  hooked  pi  s  of  inm  hinged  together  Oranchiid»B  fkranch -l'i  de).  «.  pi.    [Nl  ,  < 

somewhat  like  double  calipers.  froscAtu  +  -idrr.]   A  family  of  acetabuUfcmus 


ratifies  for 
Kimetlmea 
,  idled  the  mountain  cnrpVrry, 

2.  The  plant  which  t  -arBthis  fruit.-  High  cran- 
berry, or  hush  cranberry.   See  cranberry  trr*. 

cran  berry -gatherer  ( krati '  lier-i-gaTH'rr-t'-r),  n. 
An  implemeuf,  shaped  somewhat  tike  a  rake, 
used  in  picking  cranberries, 
cranberry-tree  (kran'ber-i-tre),  m.  The  high  or 
bush  cranberry.  Viburnum  Opulu*,  a  shrub  of 
North  America  and  Europe,  Is-aring  soft,  red, 
globose,  acrid  drupes  or  berries.   The  cultivated 
torm,  with  lUnle  lt*.w,rt  luving  enlarged  corollas,  in 
known  a*  the  s«..w'miW  ..r  ,/.'W(/*r  ruse 
crance  (kransi,  «.    .\Vtnf..  an  old  name  for  any 
boom-iron,  but  particularly  for  an  iron  cap  at- 
tached to  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit ,  through 
which  the  jib-boom  passes, 
cranch  (kranch).  r.  I.    Same  as  craunrh. 
OrancbJa  (kranch'i-ft),  n.    [NL.  (I>-ach).< 
i  ranch,  an  E.  projier  name.]    The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  I 'ranckntiat^ 
cranchiid  ( kranch 'i-id),  «.  A  cephalopod  of  the 
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Oranchlidc 

or  dibranehiate  cephalopoda,  represented  only 
by  the  genus  Cran,-  >  ■  having  a  short,  rounded 
body  wiUi  two  posterior  Ana,  a  I 
large  eye*,  the  comese  of  which  ■ 
and  two  rows  of  suckers  on  the  arm*  and  eight 
rows  on  the  long  tentacles, 
crandall  (krau'tlal),  n.  [Prob.  from  the  proper 
name  Crandall.]  A  masons'  tool  for  dressing 
stonO.   It  Is  (armed  of  ■  ■■ 


To 


Cr.s4.ll. 

treat  or  dress  with 


nunibcruf  tliin  pUlea  with  fM 
•harp  tiff,  or  of  point.  <l  J*m 
steel  hsrs,  clamped  toge- 
ther, arjrocwhst   in  the 
slispe  of  s  hsnuacr. 

crandall  (kran'dal), 
».  f.    [<  crandall, "».} 

a  crandall.  as  stone- uranoauM  swraswora,  an    clch  otll„-  a^. 
•shier  holing  oil  lu  surface  Hue.  nude  with  •  crandall.    «...  h.  -i......  .....  'w,  ' 

II  !■  Ml<l  to  lie  er«sevvmsit«««f  when  other  rows  the 
first  st  right  angle*. 
Crane1  (kran),  n.  [<  ME.  crane,  <  AS.  cran  — 
Ml).  A-rocsc,  D.  Jtra<in(-ro$vO  —  MLG.  Iran, 
irdnc,  LO.  Iran  m  MHO.  sTdiM;  also  with  suf- 
fix: AS.  eurnoek  =  OHO.  cranutt,  cnranik,  MHG. 
rrnatcfl,  l.ranech,  G.  lraatdk  at  (with  change 
of  ir  to  fr)  Icel.  /rani  =  Sw.  fraso  =  Dan. 
Ira  no  =  w.  para*  =  Corn.  Bret,  garan  (tlio 
Gael,  and  Ir.  word  is  different,  namely,  eorr) 
—  Or.  yrpasor  (see  geranium)  =  OBulg.  «ror» 
=  Lith.  ffcrtcc,  a  crane.  L.  gna  (>  It.  otiwj 
-  Bp.  dim.  grulla  =  I  'p.  srr»«  sa  I*r.  /jrtm  =  F. 
w),  a  crane,  is  perhaps  related.    Boot  un- 

•  graUatorial 
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word  for  crane,  a  bird.  The  resemblance  of 
Gael,  and  Ir.  crann,  a  beam,  mast,  bar,  tree,  > 
okas,  a  crane  (Ir.  also  a  craner),  is  prob. 
accidental.]  1.  A  machine  for  moving  weights, 
having  two  motions,  one  a  direct  lift  and  the 
other  horizontal.  The  Utter  may  be  circular,  radial, 
or  lllltvrrssl.  The  parts  of  the  simple  c 
|Miat  having  a  motion  on  It*  vertical  u 
arm  Jointed  at  lu  lower  end  to  the  f 
]Nmt  at  tta  outer  or  upper  end,  anil  h 


UM 

slthor  mlnging 
t  and  tint  to  the 
itlng  tackle  con- 
necting the  motive  power  at  the  foot  of  tile  post  with  tlss 
load  to  be  lifted,  which  la  impended  from  the  end  of  the 
Jib.  Cram*  are,  however,  made  In  a  variety  of  forms, 
dilferltiic  tuore  or  lees  from  this  type-    Thus,  a  rotary 
ernne  U  a  crane  In  whleh  the  Jib  haa  aimply  a  rotary  mo* 
tion  shout  tile  axla  of  the  port,  moving:  with  the  putt  ;  a 
trav*tin&  crane  I.  a  crane  In  which  the  I.nmI  can  he  given 
successively  two  horlxnntal  motion*  at  right  anjrlea  with 
again,  have  several  ' 


crut),  a  crane,  is  pei 
known.  See  cram-.'] 
bird  with  very  long 


e»ne-vn 
The  c> 
A  >ui< 


i.  A  large  .. 
legs  and  neck,  a  long 
straight  bill 
with  pervi- 
ous nostrils 
near  its  mid- 
dle, the  head 
usually  na- 
ked, at  least 
in  part,  the 
hind  toe  el- 
evated, and 
the  inner 
secondaries 
usually  en- 
larged; any 
bird  of  the 
family  Gmi- 

da*.  There  are 
shout  lb  Close- 
ly similar  epc- 
cms,  found  In 
many  parts  of 
the  wand,  most 
of  them  Includ- 
ed In  the  ge- 
nus tint*.  Tns 
common  crane 
of  Europe  b  Q. 
s  shoal  4  feet  Inns.  (See  cot  under  Urta.) 
■  American  or  sand -hill  crane  la  U.  eanadtnai*. 
nd  larger  species  Is  the  whooping  crane,  G. 
mt,  which  la  white,  with  black  primaries. 


cranlld 

cranoqniniert,  n.  [OF.,  < cranequin.]  At 
bowman  who  carried  the  large  arbalist  worked 
by  means  of  the  cranequin ;  especially,  a  mount- 
ed man  so  armed :  used  about  1475. 

craner1  (kra'ner),  it.  [<  crane11,  r.,  +  -rr>.] 
1.  In  hunting,  one  who  cranes  at  a  fence.  Nee 
erase*,  r.  i'.,  '2.  Ilence — 2.  One  who  flinches  be- 
fore diflleulty  »r  danger;  a  cowanl. 

craner'-'  (kra'ner),  n.  [<  erases  +  -«•!.]  An 
official  in  charge  of  a  public  crane  for  weigh- 
ing. 

Some  country  towns  of  Ireland  have  In  the  market- 
place a  -rone  for  the  weighing  of  goods,  produce,  etc.  An 
official,  popularly  the  craner.  haa  charge  of  live  machine, 
who  gives  a  certificate  of  weight  to  all  cuti-ceroed,  s  dic- 
tum uncontrovertible.  This  U  called  the  ernNer  s  note, 
and  when  any  one  makes  sn  assertion  of  the  "  long-how 
nature,  s  sceptic  auditor  will  aay,  "Very  nice;  hut  I 
should  like  the  eranee'a  note  for  that." 

Jr.  o».fV  ,  «th  s«v„  VIII.  It*. 

crane's-bill,  cranesbill  (kranz'bil),  n.  l. 1 
popular  name  of  plants  of  the  i 
from  the  long,  slender  beak  of  their  fruit. 
Geranium. 

Is  there  any  blue  half  so  purs,  sad  deep,  sad  Under,  i 
th*'bCtaj'bt  "*  j^"S^"m 


The  si 

■antic  crane  of  Asia  lstf.leiuoinmmua.sn.1  a  common  In 
Ulan  crane  Is  O.  ants^otae.   The  w-atued  crane  of  Sooth 


AfrtcaU  ufnu(Buyjeran«»)«iru»cufo(o.  The  crown  .crane, 
or  crowned  crane,  la  of  the  genua  Baieorva.  The  NuniM- 
hui  crane,  or  .leinoUrlle,  stnl  tlie  Stanley  muic  arc  ele- 
gsnt  apectcsof  the  genus  Anthropoid**, 

Nor  Thrsctsn  Cran**  focrget,  whose  allr  ry  Plumes 
Give  Pattern,  which  employ  the  mirakk  iooma. 

Cim;mn»,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  love. 

S.  Popularly  and  erroneously,  one  of  sundry 
very  large  graliatorial  birds  likened  to  cranes, 
as  herons  and  storks.  Thus,  the  great  blue  heroin  of 
North  America  (Ardm  hervdia*)  la  popularly  known  aa 
the  Mue  crane  ,*  ami  the  name  avuntte  eran*  has  been  er- 
roneously given  to  tlie  adjutsnt-txlrd- 

8.  fcnyi.J  The  constellation  Grus  (which  see.). 
— 4t.  Same  as  crtiict,  1. 

crane1  (kran),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  craned,  ppr. 
craning.  [<  erase1,  n.]  I,  infran*.  1.  To  be 
stTBtchcd  out  like  the  neck  of  a 

rith  outstretched  h — 
I  toward  an  llivltll.le  g.«l. 

Harper*  Mag.,  LX-VVt.  iSH. 

llcnee  — 3.  In  snnliao,  tolook  before  one  leaps; 
pull  up  at  a  dangerous  jump. 

But  where  waa  he,  the  hero  of  our  tale?  FencUuxr  Crom- 
fa?'  IIHting?  Miiwlng?  U  he>i«rr,  orlaheunil.-r?  Has 
he  killed, or  la  he  killed?       l),ti<xHi,  Young  Duke,  11. 1). 

II.  frusMr.  To  stretch  or  bend  (the  neck)  like 
a  crane :  as,  he  craned  his  neck  to  see  what  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pillsr. 
crane-  (kran),  a.  [A  particular  use  of  crnscl, 
the  arm  of  the  oontrivain-e  being  likened  to  the 
neck  of  a  crane.  This  use  is  not  found  in  ME. 
or  AH.,  and  is  prob.  of  I),  origin :  cf .  M  D.  sTarsc, 
D. Itims  =  LO.  l-ran  ( > also  G.  l-ra*s  =  Sw.  Dan. 
frroa)  =  P.  crAne,  a  crane  (a  machine),  =  0r. 
«H ,  a  crane  (a  machine),  a  particular  use  of  the 


TrsTr!tr*jjp  f'rmntj. 

Jib,  and  the  mnrr  romplex  kind,  Id  which  the  In»d  It  ■us- 
pendt-d  (rum  ■  caniiMEv  thm  (rnvi-U  on  «  htiii&mtat  um 
at  tlio  tot)  vt  tlx*  Jib,  and  give*  the  load  a  ruMiTtment  alonic 
the  radlua  at  the  circle  furaied  by  the  rutetkiB  of  Uie  Jib. 
Another  minor  type  U  the  dtmek-tramt  which  employs 
juy*  to  hold  tho  post  In  poaltloiL  Watki^  and  locomrttt* 
efsMstj  are  portable  forms,  which  are  also  called  (rwiWiaw 
cranes.  Cranes  are  operated  by  any  kind  of  power  and 
with  any  form  of  hoistlnK  apparatus  suited  to  Um  work 
to  be  done.   Bee  also  cut  under  Abutm*mt<r«nt. 

Home  from  thftUjnarrles  hew  out  irauale  HUmt, 

Some  draw  it  np  with  Cranes,  sonic  hreath  and  prone. 

In  Order  o'er  the  Anvil.  Cuttity,  DaHdcb,  fL 

2.  A  machine  for  w^i^hln^  good*,  oonittraotaod 
on  the  principle  of  the  prf*o«<liiif(.  Buch  mi- 
chines  are  common  in  market-towns  in  Ireland. 
See  miner?.— 3.  An  iron  arm  or  brain  attached 
to  the  back  or  aide  of  a  fireplace  and  hinged  ao 
aa  to  be  movable  horizontally,  ui 
porting  pot*  or  kettles  over  a  fire. 

Over  Ui*  fire  swings  an  Iron  rrniw,  with  a  row  of  pot- 
JkhvV*  of  ail  lunirUis  lianjcin*  frwii  it. 

C.  D.  Wftmrr,  Kackloc  Studies,  jk  Irj, 

4a  pi  aVauf.,  supporta  of  iron  or  timber  at  a 
veaaeVa  aide  for  stowing  boata  or  apara  upon. 

In  some  cases  It  hi 
ti»  keep  a  wtlHtil  a 
eranet."  ...  A  moi 
ad  ml  u  altered  '■ »  a  h 

leuanl  as  an  idle  spetrtator  of  the  exciting  pursuit  and 
rapture.  C.  AT,  5ra»imon,  Marine  Mammals,  p. 

A.  A  aiphon  or  bent  pi|»e  for  drawing  liquor 
out  of  a  rank — Hydraulic  crane.  See  AyrfraWic.— 
which  travels  on  elevated 
>n  high  scaffolding  above  a 


2.  A  pair  of  1 
(Teens  gunku 

crane-ahaft,  crane-stalk  (kran's 
n.    Same  a*  rrnns^iKMf. 
cranett  (kra'net),  a.   Same  as  crract,  L 
crang,  n.    See  krang. 

Oran«on  (kraiur'gc-n),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  npary^". 
a  kind  of  shrimp  or  prawn.]  A  genus  of  ma- 
crurous  crustaceans,  typical  of  the  family  Cran- 
gonida.  The  best-known  species  is  the  com- 
mon shrimp  of  Europe,  C.  vulgaris. 

OrangonidjB  (krang-jron'l-d*),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crangon  +  -idee.]  The  family  of  snrimps  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Crangon:  often  merged  in 
some  other  family. 

crania1,  «.   Plural  of  crasiasi. 

Oranla3  (kra'ni-«),  a.  INI..  (ReUlus,  1781),  < 
Ml.,  cranium,  skiill.]  A  genus  of  llrachiopoda, 
typical  of  the  family  Ooaiid*.  See  cut  under 
O-aniloto. 


t.,  IV.  m. 


rtaining 
"  arch: 


rn  found  tti.li.prnsalily  ni-criaarj- 
rfraetory  officer's  bost  "ou  the 
tntnsrr  punishment  could  nut  be 
wtisluman  than  to  be  kept 
<il  tha 


Overhead  crane, 

tiesnM  In  a  worltiboj 
atmeture. 

cranea  (kran),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  craned,  ppr. 
craning.  [<  crane?,  n.]  To  cause  to  rise  as  oy 
a  crane:  followed  by  up,  [Karc.] 
crane3  (krin),  n.  Same  as  cran. 
crane-fly  t  kran'fll),  n.  A  common  name  of  the 
dipterous  insects  of  tho  family  Tipulida  (which 
see).  In<lreatHriUlnltlss]sncaUedd<»Uv 
irtventn  " 


The  Venus  Crania  sppoarvd  f 
Silurian  perlud,  and  baa  continued  to  he 
to  the  present  tune.         Daeidnm,  Encjc 

craniacromial  (kri'ni-a-kro'mi-al), 
in'um  +  ncrassMja  +  -n/.]  In  anal., 
to  the  skull  and  shoulder,  or  the 

ly  applied  to  a  group  of  muscles  repre- 
in  man  by  tho  stemoclcidomastoideus 
and  tratiexius. 

Oraniadai  (kra-ni'a-de),  n,  pi.  [NL.  ]  Sameas 
0<i<iti<f.T.    J.'tS.  Gray,  1H40. 

cranial  (kra'nl-al),  a.  [<  NL.  eranialit,  <  cra- 
nium, the  skull:  aee  craatam.]  1.  Uelating  in 
any  way  to  the  cranium  or  skull. 

Ttie  csrUlsglnuus  cranial  mam  contract.  In  front  of  the 
orblta.  Ours,  Anal.,  vt 

Specifically  —  2.  Pertaining  to  the  cranium 
proper,  or  to  that  part  of  the  skull  which  in- 
closes the  brain,  as  distinguished  from  the  face : 
oj._j.-i..>"-  1 1"  /'.■'■n n'.    Cranial  angle.  !<ee eranioinerry. 

nee  of  the  cn 


Is  Tipula  <<*■ 


'dl),  n.  In  founding,  a 
r  pouring  melted  metals 
ed  by  a  chain  from  a 


crane-ladle  (kran' la 'dl),  a. 
pot  or  ladle  used  for  pouri 
into  molds,  supported  by 
crane. 

crane-line  (kran'lin),  ...   A'asf.,  a  line  fasten- 
ing two  backstays  together, 
crane-necked  (liran'nekt),  a.   Having  a  long 

neck  like  a  crane's.  Carlgle. 
crane-port  .ki-an'post),  n.  The  upright  post 
on  which  the  arm  or  jib  of  a  crane  works. 
Also  called  cranc-»haft  and  cruneslnlk. 
cranequin r ,  n.  f  OF.,  also  era  snrautN ,  rrcscirnin, 
crcaner/Kiri  (see  def. ),  <  OD.  'Lraeneten,  kraeneke, 
an  arbalist,  prot>.  dim.  of  kraene.  a  crane :  see 
crane1.]  1.  An  implement  for  bending  the  stiff 
bow  of  the  medieval  arbalist,  consisting  of  a 
ratchet  working  on  a  small  wheel  turned  by 
a  windlass.  Also  called  a  ro./ts<;  pureha»e. 
-8.  The  arbalist  itself:  as,  a  hundred 


—  Cranial  bones,  the  bone-. 
dl.tlnsul.he.1  .ruin  those  of  the  face  andlawa.  Iu  man  they 
are  reraiaiedsselKlit  In  number:  laecMt-lpital.tji*  two  pa- 
rietal., the  two  teniporsla,  the  frontal,  the  sphenoid,  and 
the  ethnaotd ;  hut  si)  these  sn  compound  bones,  except- 
ing the  pari  .Laic :  even  the  frontal  consists  of  s  pair.  See 
cut  under  (Tuni-jfuciiif.— Cranial  nerves,  those  nerves 
which  niske  their  ciit  from  the  cranial  cavity  thn-ucb 
cranial  foramina,  whether  srlaUhe  from  the  hrstn  or  the 
spinal  cord.  They  are  regarded  as  tormina  frum  three 
to  twelve  pairs  when  twelve  aro  enumersfed,  they  are 
(to  the  orasr  fftvoo)  the  olfscfnry,  the  optic,  the  motai 
ocall  the  pathetic  or  trochlear,  the  trigeminal  or  trifs- 
cisl,  the  sbdncent,  the  fsclsl,  the  auditory,  the  ituseuijlia- 
rvhsesl.  thi.  pricumngsstrlc,  the  signal  a.-ct-a»ory.snothe 
hypn«l..usl.  1'he  lowest  vertebrate <of  tbeaenus  vioi/Jii- 
OTUJl  has  the  trigeminal,  the  pt>euni'HcaMrk-  (with  the  tclcw- 
SDpliaryiijnMil  slid  »|dnsl  scceieorj  I.  sud  the  hypocUsual 

—  CraXLlal  segmsnta,  certain  dlvtslona  of  the  cranium 
proper.  They  are  the  occipital  secnient.  consistina;  of  the 
occipital  tHHie  slone ;  the  parietal.  consistlnK  of  part,  of 
the  apheuulil  ai>.l  tile  parietal  hone.  :  and  the  frontal, con- 
ahtlug  of  ]iart*  of  tlK'  .plieuoUl  simI  thr  fnmtal  lionea. 
ThcM-  correspond  with  the  three  cerebral  vesicles  of  the 
embryo.  Cranial  vertebral,  certain  divisions  of  the 
whole  skull,  theoretically  .opposed  to  represent  or  to  be 
raodlovd  lertrline.  In  ttwen'a  view  they  sre  four  In  num- 
ber :  the  enenccphollc  or  .«-rlp1tol.  the  mcsencepbslic  or 
parietal,  tlie  pr.wenccphallc  or  frontal,  and  the  rlilnen- 
ceplialk-  or  nossL  They  Include  tlie  bones  of  the  face  and 
Jaws,  and  even  of  tlie  f«r.>  limb*. 

Oraniat*  (krii-ni-u'ta),  «.  pi  fNL.,  <  cranium, 
a.  v.,  +  -atal.  1   Same  as  f>a»(«f/T. 

'ni-id),  n.    A  brachiopod  of  the 
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Oran.ild»  (kri-ni'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Crania  + 
-•dor.]  A  fsvmily  of  lyopouaatous  braehiopods. 
II..".  ub  attached  by 
a  greater  or  Iras  ex- 
tern of  the  ventral 
valve,  or  free ;  th* 
brachial  appendagce 
in  soft,  spirally 
carved,  and  directed 
toward  the  bottom  of 
the  dorsal  valve  ;  the 
valves  are  orbicular  or 
limpet  like ;  ittr I  ll,. 
shell  «ill»l*l.ci'  la  cal- 
careous anil  pcrto- 
Tiil.-.L  by  minute  is 
nals.  Four  grticrs  are 
known,  only  one  of 
which  ((.Ysmui)  haa 
living  representatives. 
Alio  Cratviadrr. 

craniocele  (kra'ni-o-sol) 
skull,  +■  nv>i,  tumor.] 
gtuvn, 

craaioclaam  ( krn'  ni-y-klazm),  n.  [<  Or.  n^nim, 
the)  skull,  +  'nXaauoc,  a  breaking,  <  K/.ai;  break.] 
The  operation  of  craniotomy.  Dungluon. 
cranioclftlt  (krt'ni-6-klast),  n.  f<  Or.  apoiioc, 
the  skull,  +  aWror,  verbal  adj.  of  *>£v,  break.] 
A  powerful  forceps  employed  in  the  operation 
of  craniotomy  for  selling,  breaking  down,  and 
withdrawing  the  fetal  skull, 
craniofacial  (kra'ni-o-fa'sliial;,  a.  [=  F.  cra- 
nio-fadal,  <  ML.  cranium,  q.  v.,  +  L.  facie*,  the 
face.]  In  anal.,  pertaining  to  the  cranium  and 
the  face. —  Craniofacial  angle.  In  human  anat.  and 

the  angle  Included  lief  ween  the  haaifaclal  axis 


[=a  F.  era- 
ipaviov,  tlie 
Irutneut  for 


rXicu]  Valve  "C  Oi 
sba-lilt,  rnUrgr  J,  with 
tu  tbuw  •  J 1 1    t . 


Gr.  Kpaviov.  the 
Kneephaloccle.  WD- 


l_™,T-_.!mil  Vcrlksl  l»ria:=J  Hna*  SkulL  egM  vhte.  >h" 
ir  jn>  7.  -a  I  sisxts,  tn  Una  rave  shout  90",  being  tilt  atajtc  bee 
da*  tveavy  verssxht  hn*«,  whereof  the  nos  dsvcsntlssg  forward  m  tba 
buslU-id  aim.  the  fitter  the  baskratilal  uh 

m,  j.li«tiheno»t ;  ao.  Mtertu!  auihsnry  imtui  ss  petrom  part  of 
sraseof  H  bose ;  **,  t>  ivkxclutlel :  *r.  tautrpaenoVI  i  c.  occtpttaj  enw- 
qvle;  '  .  uVslsgalli :  ijr.  o»nl(  tual  lot smelt  1  /,  frontal  i  aw.  ate*- 

J/^uL"  V'^^!.  Tin.^rf'oaTr^l'^IteSJrl.l./i'  !"fcunui 
r      ™  *  r' "  *  i"   1  ■  ■  1  «  ■  «-••  a      ■  a       ■  * 

sssssi  af,  sqoaasessl ;  /,  aiailllottatblaal  i  e,  mow*. 

and  tlie  Itaairranial  axis,  (rice  these  terms,  under 
and  rrantvnarfrw.)  It  varies  with  the  extent  to  which  th« 
fan  Ilea  In  front  of  or  below  the.  anterior  and  of  Uia  era- 
ntum,  from  leaa  than  90*  ti>1S>*.  When  it  Legrcat  the  face 
la  proonathenu ;  when  It  la  small,  tile  face  la  orf Aottm. 
!*»«.  Iluitm.  Craniofacial  notch.  In  n-xtl  .a  defect 
of  ports  In  the  midline  between  the  orbital  and  naaal 
rail  Una. 

cranlognomic  (krS'ni-og-nom'ik),  a.  [< 
nUujwimy  +  -sc.]    Pertaining  to 
phrenological. 

craniognomy  (krti-ni-og'n6-mi),  n.   [<  Or. 
vim,  the  skull,  +  )vitpi,  opinion,  judgment.] 


fW*,      IUU     I.  AU II,       I         J  rmpt'fy     WOIUIUU,     ^  U'        lUL'U  *  ■  J 

Cranial  physiognomy ;  the  doctrine  or  practice 
of  considering  the  form  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  skull  as  indicating  the  disposition 
or  temperament  of  the  individual:  a  modifica- 
tion of  phrenology, 
cranlograph  (kra'ni-o-graf),  n.    [<  Or.  upaviov, 
the  skull,  ■+■  j/hidrrv,  write.]    In  rrriniVrtM.,  an 
instrument  for  making  tlrawlngs  of  the  skull, 
such  as  projections  winch  shall  exhibit  the  top- 
ographical relations  of  various  points, 
craniogl-aphy  (Itri-ni-og'ra-fi),  «.    [=  F.  rra- 
niogranhie;  as  erantograph  +  -j3.)    A  tloscrip- 
tion  of  the  skull, 
craniold  (kra'niK)id).  a.    [<  Crania  -i-  ^jirf.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
brnchiot)od  fatnilv  Craaiidar. 
craniolite  km'  ui-u-lit),  «.    [<  Gr.  upaviov,  the 
skull  (see  Oonia), '+  >-wo(,  stone.]  A  fossil  bra- 
chiopod  of  the  genus  I'rnniaorsomorolatcdfortri. 
craniolith  ikra'ni-^-lith). ».  Same  as crankMte. 
cxaniological  (kraMu-o-ioj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
nMoffK  +  -ical;  ef.  F.  eraniologiqvf.'] 
taining  to  cruniology. 
cranlologist  (kra-ni-oro-jist),  n.    [=  F.  cranio 
UMjuitc ;  Zeramolmjg  +  -is/.]   One  versed  in  cra- 
niologv. 

craniology  ( kra-ni-ol'sHji ),  n.  [  =  F.  ernniolomr 
bs  Sp.  rronco/w/to  =  Pg.  It.  craniologut,  <  NIj. 
eranioloffia,  <  Or.  upaviov,  the  skull,  +  <a.  < 
U>r<v, speak:  see  -ologg.^  Thi 
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skulls;  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  concern- 
ing skull*. 

cranlozneter  (kra-ni-om'e-t*r),  n. 
niometrc  as  It.  croirromrfro,  <  Gr.  upaviov, 
skull,  +  Aurnor,  measure.]  An  instrument 
measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  skull, 
craniometric,  craniometrical  (kra'ni-o-met'- 
rik,  -ri-kal ).a.  [=F.  era niometrique ;  as  rrasiom- 
etcr  +  -ic,  -iea/.J  Pertaining  to  craniometry, 
craniometry  (kra-ni-om'ct-ri),  ».  [=  F.  cra- 
numelrir  —  It.  rr-ism-Mcfria ;  as  i-rnniome  (cr  + 
•y.]  The  measurement  of  skulls;  the  topo- 
graphical relations  ascertained  by  such  mea- 
surements. Tint  following  are  the  pointa  of  mnaaun- 
ment,  llnej,  and  atoylea  U|mmi  which  cnanloiii>etry  la  ImaeU  : 
the  o/eeiWor  /won',  the  jMlttt  at  the  middle  of  tile  edice 
of  (lie  upper  Jaw  between  the  middle  two  itxiiHira  (A); 
the  oatenon.  Uie  point  behind  tlte  ear  whera  tho  itaiie- 
tal,  titntporttl,  antl  occipital  Umaa  meet  (My,  the  aurteti- 
lar  point,  the  center  .  f  tlwt  orifice  of  the  external  audi- 
tory meatua  (O:  the  taeion.  the  middle  point  of  the  an. 
terior  lusrjrlri  of  the  foramen  inatptuin,  correapondiitht  In 
poaltton  U-  It  i  the  dre  wi,  the  point  of  meetlni  of  tho 
coronal  and  sagittal  auturea  (/?);  tlwt  daeryon,  the  point 
on  tlie  aide  of  the  in  He  where  the  frontal,  lacrynial.  and 
•ulterior  maiillary  Is mea  meet  the  <jtaljfUa,  Ihe  point 
III  the  median  line  between  the  ttuprrcUlarr  an  lo-*, 
marked  by  a  swelling,  aumetlmea  by  a  dopreaalnn  (fj);  tho 
iranioii,  the  point  at  tho  angle  of  the  lower  law  f/Y);  the 
.aaen.  ihe  eternal  occipital  protoberaDce  </»:  the  tuijof 
paint,  the  point  slluatetl  at  the  ancle  which  the  posterior 
border  of  the  frontal  I 'ranch  ot  the  malar  bone  makes 
with  titr  •uperl'ii  1. ii  li  1  ui  it.  ryi".i.iiitl.'  branch < J i ,  the 
lamb-la,  the  point  of  meeting  of  Uie  aagittal  with  the 
lambdoldal  auture(A*);  Ihe  noilar  poinf,  a  point  aUnated 
on  the  tubercle  on  Uie  eiternal  •arlace  of  the  malar  bona, 
or,  when  this  la  waitUng.  the  Intnnectlon  of  a  Use  drawn 
(nearly  vera. ally)  from  the  external  extremity  of  the 
frontoinalar  autxtre  to  the  tubercle  at  the  Inferior  angle 
of  the  malar  and  a  Hue  drawn  nearly  borUontally  from 
tiic  Inferior  border  of  the  orldt  ovor  the  malar  to  the  su- 
perior bonier  of  the  zygomatic  arch  (£,) ;  the  tsijjtiituni 
eeeipitaJ  point,  or  ocvifital  point,  the  posterior  extremity 
of  Uie  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  ak nil  measured 
from  Uie  glabella  In  front  to  tho  most  distant  point  be- 
hind. In  the  neighborhood  of  (>:  Uie  nwtstof  point,  the 
middle  point  of  the  anterior  lip  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
lower  Jaw  (./*);  the  metapie  point,  a  point  In  the  middle 
Uas  between  Uie  two  frontal  eminences  (ty):  the  naaum, 
or  noao/  point,  the  middle  of  the  frtintonaaal  suture  at 
the  root  of  the  nose  (/f);  the  obtlion,  Uve  part  of  tbe 
sagittal  suture  between  the  two  parietal  foramina  (S); 
tbe  onAryow,  the  midtlle  of  the  supraorbital  line  which, 
drawn  serosa  tint  narrowest  part  of  the  forehead,  separates 
the  face  from  tbe  t-ranluui:  also  called  the  ruprnorttUal 
and  nipranasnt  <Tj;  Uie  opiafAion,  the  middle  point  of 
the  posterior  border  of  Uie  foramen  magnum  (v);  the 
ptrrion,  Uie  place  where  Uie  frontal,  parietal,  temporal, 
and  sphenoid  ltonea  come  together  (I  i;  the  sfe-taani'^n, 
the  point  where  Uie  coronal  suture  cnteaea  the  b-mrtoral 

'Inferior 


cranloacoplst 


ridge  ( 


poinf,  the  middle  of  Uie  1 


Per- 


of  Uie  Iru-laoc  teeth 
(11);  the  line  of 
l)ttUhenton,  a  line 
drawn  throngh  the 
oplsthlon  Slid  the 
prolecUon  (on  the 
inesllan  plane  of 
the  aknll)  of  the 
lower  border  of  the 
orbit  ft  s):  the 

feari-Ajiwofii'  fine,  a 
line  drawn  through 
the  laxaion  and  al- 
veohxr  point  (»  S); 
the  ti«im>a««i 
frontal    fine,  the 
slwirtea  transverse 
nieaaiirenienl  of 
tbe  forehead  in  .1 
shown 
nrol;  the 
orotar  line, 
passing 

the  uaaal  ami  alveolar  point*  (4  «).  and  the  asaAwilar 
line.  Uie  lilt-'  drawn  through  tho  Itaalon  and  naaal  jsdrit 
lr.  :■)-  An  trf  tviiioeondvietrn  ptanr  la  alao  dlstlngnUoetl : 
it  is  the  plane  paasing  through  the  alveolar  point,  and 
tangent  to  the  ctrndj  Ice.  re|«resented  by  tlie  line  S  0  Tlie 
following  are  the  cTanlii-iiclrl.'sl  angles;  tlie  AoeOar  o»- 


In  the  Sg-  rig, 
he  now  *'-  S(4  ^  i  mov— , . 
nr.  the  line  *~         f  ,,„l,.„ 


af  the  occlpttai  foramen  forma  wlUt  the  plane  of 
■liar  groove ;  the  nnmtfrvml  anrrU  of  VnttuUt,  the 
which  tlie  facial  line  of  Camper  forms  with  the 
passing  through  the  coronal  suture ;  the  fanal  an- 
v  Cnmper,  the  angle  between  the  facial  line  of  Cam 
iter  (I  1)  and  Uie  Hoe  (7  7)  drawn  through  the  auricular 
and  subnasal  point* ;  the  fnHat  ottobt  q7 Cto/nrt.  the  an- 
gle between  the  Hue  drawn  through  Uie  onhryon  and  the 
alveolar  point  and  the  anrl cu!i>- alveolar  line  (S»|  — that 
la.  tlie  ancle  TAC ;  the  facial  anal*  of  Gtofroti  Saint 
llilairr.  Ihe  angle  between  the  facial  line  of  Camper  and 
the  IHie  (10  10)  drawn  through  the  auricular  isiiiit  ami 
the  edge  of  the  Inrtsors ;  the  fnciol  onofe  of  JiU</oai1,  the 
angle  between  tbe  line  drawn  tlmmgh  the  subnasal  pnint 
and  the  glabella  and  the  line  (7  7)  drawn  through  tbe  sub, 
naaal  and  auricular  pointa:  the  fnmlat  anoU,  tlie  angle 
TCK,  formed  by  lines  drawn  frtmi  Uie  auricular  ladnt «") 
(that  Is.  the  projection  of  the  auricular  points  on  the  me- 
dian plane)  to  the  ophryou  (7)  and  to  the  bregma  (f);  the 
ntetafaciat  anat*  of  Strrrs,  the  angle  which  the  pterygoid 
processes  form  with  Uie  base  of  Uie  skull ;  tbe  iuijuoiokiJ 
tinair  at  Wrlrkrr,  tho  angle  HXI),  Is  twenn  tbe  mui.iiaal- 
lar  ssiii  noxii  sul/niiaal  llnex  ;  the  ocnpital  analt  of  Jiroca, 
the  angle  UtTD,  or  Uiat  between  Uie  fines  drawn  from  the 
oplatfalon  ( (r)  to  the  baaion  and  naaal  poluta  ,  tbe  orciyn- 
tat  analt  of  itauotnton,  Um  angle  which  the  line  af  liau- 
benton  (2  2)  makes  with  the  line  Joining  the  boat  cm  (£>) 
and  opixthiDn  (f ') ;  the  parietal  anatr,  toe  angle  formed 
by  tlie  two  line*  XS  and  /  (fig.  S)  drawn  through  Uie 
extremities  of  the  transverse  maximum  or  birygomstlc 
diameter  and  the  maximum  transverse  frontal  diameter 
(It  Is  colled  potitirf  when  it  opens  downward,  tunxtricv 
when  tbe  Unea  meet  below  the  skull  and  It  opens  upward)  | 
the  analu  of  Sfaond,  angles  formed  between  lines  drawn 
from  ins  boston  (/>)  to  the  various  other  croniometrii'al 
poluta,  tlie  facial  anttU  of  Staond  being  the  angle  1'VT,  or 
that  between  the  line  paasing  through  tbe  baslon  (/>)  and 
mental  point  (/')  and  tbe  line  paasing  through  Uie  baaion 
</>)an.l  nphr)iin(7*l,  and  the  ernnral utvoO  nf.S»j)owl  liellvg 
the  angle  VDT,  or  that  between  tbe  line  pasaing  throngh 
the  baaion  U>)  and  ophryon  (T)  and  the  line  passing 

ami  itaalon  t«.  a  point  In  the  median  line  where  the  slop- 
ing anterior  surface  of  the  sella  tardea  peases  over 
Into  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  olivary  eminence ;  the 
•mrt^yruin  anoO,  the  angle  which  the  profile  of  the 
symphysis  of  the  lower  yaw  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
Inferior  border  of  the  lower  Jaw ;  and  the  total  tranial 
anyU,  the  angle  f.'CT,  measuring  the  cranial  cavity,  be- 
tween line*  drawn  from  tbe  auricular  point  to  the  onh- 
ryon and  to  the  opisUilou.  The  following  cranlninetrl- 
cal  diameters  ore  distinguished :  the  MULntnuns  «n«*re- 
SBoye*rtor.  the  distance  from  the  glabella  to  the  further* 
point  of  the  occipital  bone  (the  tsonmutit  sttJervymsferver 
durnsefer  of  Welcker  ts  the  aM/envpoeterior  ttsrfoync  of 
Broca,  and  is  the  distance  from  the  mctoptr  point  to  the 
furtheat  point  behind);  the  maximum  rranmrrav,  the 
greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  cranium,  wherever 
found  ;  and  the  rerfxeai  diametrr,  onllnarily  the  distance 
of  the  bseion  from  the  bregma,  or,  what  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  It,  the  distance  from  Uie  laxaion  to  tlie  point  where 
the  line  through  the  baaion  at  right  angles  to  the  alien lo- 
o.  Inly  lean  plane  interaecta  the  cranial  vault  (bat  some- 
time* the  line  Is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
foramen  magnum).  The  following  craniometrical  Indices 
are  distinguished  ;  the  alotolar  or  oatUar  indtx,  the  ratio 
of  tbe  surface  of  that  port  of  the  projection  of  the  skull 
on  the  median  plane  which  He*  In  front  of  the  bssiua  to 
the  surf  see  of  the  whole  projection,  multiplied  by  loo; 
tbe  ffpkalU  tnda.  or  iraaVz  of  brtadtK  the  ratio  of  the, 
maximum  transverse  to  the  maximum  anterofststerior 
diameter  of  the  skull,  multiplied  by  lllu;  the  ceavVtiJo-er- 
Irilal  itsd**,  the  ratio  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  two  nr- 
lilta  to  the  oontemt*  of  Uie  cranial  cavity,  multiplied  by 
100;  the  ftpkalotpinal  index,  the  ratio  of  tbe  measure 
of  the  foramen  niasmnro  in  square  millimeters  to  that  of 
the  cranial  cavity  In  cubic  centimeters,  ntulUplled  by  100; 
the  car* Aval  isuirjt,  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  transverse  to 
the  greatest  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  cranial  cav- 
ity, multiplied  by  100 ,  the  facial  index,  the  ratio  of  the 
diatance  of  Uie  ophryon  from  the  alveolar  point  to  th* 
transverse  diameter  measured  from  one  zygoma  to  the 
other,  multiplied  by  100 :  the  p-iutfAaf  or  tumalar  index, 
the  roUo  of  the  diatance  between  the  baaion  and  alveolar 
point  to  Uie  distance  between  the  baslon  and  nasal  point, 
imiiuplled  by  100;  the  naeuf  tNuVa-.-the  ratio  of  the  maxi- 
mum breadth  of  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  nnae  to  th* 
diatance  from  the  naaal  to  the  subnasal  point,  multiplied 
by  100 :  tbe  arhilal  index,  the  ratio  .  f  the  vertical  to  the 
transverse  diameter  of  one  of  tbe  orbits,  multiplied  by 
Its) ;  and  Uie  ornieal  indtx,  or  fittfs*  of  Keiakt,  th*  I  " 
of  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  skull  to  the 
teropoeterior  diameter,  multiplied  by  lot). 

)l  »■  liSi*.,\CTXI- 

/Mt>i<?rre  (V  'pag),  fasten,  fix:  see 
/Kjcf.1  In  trratol.,  u  pair  of  twins  whose  heads 
are  adherent. 

craniopharyngeal  (krii'ru-o-fa-rin'j?-«il),  a,  [< 
Gr.  syaxvios',  the  skull,  4-  saiorji,  throat  (pha- 
rj-nx).]  In  nsaf.,  pertaining  to  the  cranium 
and  to  the  pharynx ;  connecting  the  cavity  of 
the  skull  with  that  of  the  month,  as  a  canal. 

craniophore  (kra'ni-6-for),  n.  [<  Gr.  »/iavto»', 
the  skull,  +  -6«)Jof,  -bearing, <»)rom'=  K.  frcort.] 

A  skull-hearer.    Specifically -(a)  An  l 
holding  and  nxlng  skulls  in  a  giver 
for  cranUibiglcal  twrposes.   (»)  A 
taking  projections  of  the  skull. 


cranlopagug  |  kra-ni-op'a-gns),  n.  [NL.,  <  cra- 
nium +  L.  n 


,„',!' i'-H 


Hons 

cranioplasty  (kra'ni-o-plas-ti),  ».       Or.  a^a- 
i«nv,  the  skull.  +  r/jj/irof,  verbal  adj.  of  v/nr- 
aitv,  form  :  sec  p/rtsft'r.]    In  »vrp„  an  operation 
for  restoring  or  supplying  the  place  of  defi- 
ciencies in  the  cranial  structures. 
CTanl08C0pi8tlkra-ni-os'k<>-pigt  ),  n.  One  skilled 
taal-alvenlar  Unas    or  professing  belief  in  cramoscopv ;  a  phrenol- 
study  of  crania  or   iKbA);  the  aaai.  of  the  eondpU.,  the  angle  which  the    ogtst.    Cofcrwfsfc.  [Hare.] 


Digitized  by  Google 


craniOMOpy  (kra-nl-oa'k$-pl),  ti.  [=  P.  cranio- 
<oM»f  =  Pg.  eraniatropia,  <  NL.  eraniftucopia, 
<  Or.  upaviov,  the  akul],  +  omnrtiv,  view.]  The 
examination  of  the  configuration  of  the  skull ; 


phrenology.  [Rare.] 

craniospinal  (ki*'ni-**prnal),  a.  [<  ML.  era-  n.  <miw.  To  ra 
ninm  +  L.  #/mim  +  -ai.J   In  anaf.,  pertaining   butter),  to  please 
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Be  |  the  hazel  crnnkt  and  crotsea  with  a  theueand  doublw. 

Shttk  ,  Venui  ami  AdonU,  1.  SSL 
See  how  Uti»  river  ronie*  inv  croiirmjj  III, 
And  cata  me,  (rum  (be  best  of  nil  my  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  »  monatrou*  cootie  out 

Stat,  1  Hen.  IV.,  M.  1. 


.  cra- 

to  the  skull  and  the  backbone:  aa,  the  cranio? 
si, mill  axis.  Also  craniovcTtebral. 
Craniota  (kra-iii-6'ta),  a.  pi.  [NL..  <  cranium, 
skull:  see  cranium.]  A  primary  division  of  the 
t'crlebrata,  including  those  which  possess  a 
skull  and  brain,  or  the  whole  of  the  lerUbrata 


The 

V  .  ,t.  h|»tc») 


Animala  ur  Cntniota  (Man  and  all  other 
Hacrkcl,  EvoL  at  Man  (trans.),  L  «T& 


craniotabOB  (kra'ni-9-ta'be*),  n.   [NL.,  <  ML. 

cranium  +  L.  lake*,  a  wasting,  decline.]  In 
pttlhul.,  a  condition  of  infants  characterized  by 
the  thinning  and  softening  of  the  cranial  bones 
in  spots.  Some  cases  seem  to  be  connected 
with  rachitis  uud  some  with  syphilis, 
craniotomy  (kra-ni-ot'o-mi),  n.  [=  P.  eranio- 
Umtie,  <  Ur.  apavim,  the  skull,  +  ropi,  a  cutting. 

<  r^urii'.cut:  seeosnMmy.J  In  olmtcl.,  an  owr- 
ation  in  which  the  fetal  head  is  opened  when 
it  present*  an  obstacle  to  delivery. 

cranio  vertebral  (kra'ni-6-ver't^-bral),  <i.  [< 
ML.  crviMism  +  L.  rertefcro.  vertebra,  +  -«'.] 
Same  as  cranUnrpinaJ. 

cranium  (kra'ni-um),  11. ;  pi.  croiiia  (-JI).  [Also 
formerly  eranuin  {after  tlr.)  and  cranii;  ML. 
NL.  era  mi  mm  (>  It.  crania  =  P.  crdne),  ML.  also 
cranca,  craneum  (>  Sp.  crdnco  =  I'g,  cranca); 

<  Ur.  apaWov,  the  skull,  akin  to  sapa,  the  bend, 
*,  the  head,  L.  cerebrum,  the  brain :  see 

rum.]    1.  The  skull  of  a  human  being. 

or,  as  now 
used,  of  any 
animal ;  the 
bones  of  the 
head,  collec- 
tively. It  u 
poaaeaved  by  all 
vertebrates  ex- 
eept  the  .i'vj- 
wi  or  Ltp- 
Ucardut,  hud 
lij  »*rt*hratca 
only.   It  1*  aiip- 

noaed  lijr  aotikc 
ftnatotuuda  to  be 
•  aerie*  of  modi- 
lleit  vertebral 
eonalftttng  "t 
three  or  four 
wgxuenW.raelia 
modified  verte- 
bra, and  there- 
fore Serially  ho- 
i»olia*>i«s  with 
the  <|itnal  col- 
umn ;  by  other* 
It  la  auppoeed  to 
to  the  vrrtetino,  ami  there- 
Dlniiin.  In  a  brood 
are  a  part  of  the  era- 

2.  More  exactly,  the  brain-box  ;  the  bony  case 
of  the  cncephalon,  as  distinguished  from  those 
bones  of  the  skull  which  *up|*ort  the  face  and 
jaws.  See  cranial.— 3.  In  entow..  the  integu- 
ment of  an  insect's  head  excluding  the  antenna*, 
eyes,  and  oral  apparatus,  and  including  the  epi- 
I'mnium,  gula,  and  occiput, 
crank1  (krangk),  a.  [Not  found  in  ML,  except 
as  in  the  prob.  deriv.  croa»-",  a.,  q.  v. ;  prob. 
ult.  <  AS.  erinean,  pret.  crane  (also  cringan, 
pret.  crang),  fall,  yield,  succumb,  appar.  orig. 
bend,  bow;  cf.  crttnk*.  v.,  and  see  rnnrA,  cringe. 
The  words  here  given  under  the  form  crank, 
though  here  separated  as  to  sense  and  histori- 
cal relations  into  six  groups,  are  more  or  less 
involved  in  meaningand  ctxws-aasoclationa,  and 
appear  to  be  ult .  from  the  same  verb-root.  (>n 
account  of  the  dialectal,  colloquial,  technical, 
or  slang  character  of  most  of  the  senses,  the 
record*  in  literature  are  scanty,  only  one  group, 
that  of  crank*,  appearing  in  ME.  or  AS.]  1. 
1  -rooked  ;  bent ;  distorted :  as.  a  crank  hand ; 
rrvini-lii*iule<l. —  2.  Hani;  difficult:  aa,  a.  crank 
word.  [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 
crank1  (krangk),  p.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  but 
appar.  in  part  orig.  a  secondary  form  of  •crmk 
(in  crinkle),  ult.  of  AS.  rrinrvrs,  pret.  crane, 
fall,  yield,  orig.  bend.  lm*;  crunk;  cranklr,  be- 
ing related  to  Vr»il  (rrinch,  cringe),  crinkle,  as 
cramp*,  crumple,  to  crimp,  crimple.  In  part  the 
verb  riant1  depends  on  the  noun.  See  crosi', 
a.,  and  crank*,  ».]  I.  intran.-.  To  run  in  a  wiud- 
1m;ii.1;  wind;  turn. 


II.  trtin*.  To  mark  crosswise  on  (bread  and 
butter),  to  please  a  child.  HalliwcU.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

crank1  {krangk  I,  n.    [<  cranH, «.,  or  crasA1,  c] 

1.  A  bend;  a  1  urn;  a  twist;  a  winding;  an  in- 
volution. 

I  I  the  lietlyl  tendit  (food  ]  through  the  riven  or  yowr  blood. 
Even  to  Hie  court,  the  heart,  to  tho  *eat  o'  tho  brain. 
And  through  ttie  eranar  ami  nltu-e*  of  man. 

Siak.,  Cut.,  i.  L 
Meet  you  110  rutu  but  the  aohtter  tn 
Thr  crunk*  and  turn*  of  ThebeV? 
FlcUKet  (and  another).  Two  Ni*le  Klnuneli,  I.  i 

2.  A  twist  or  turn  of  speech ;  a  conceit  which 
consists  in  a  grotesque  or  fantastic  change  of 
the  form  or  meaning  of  a  word. 


crank 

with  the  epithet  counterfeit,  in  ret.  to  persons 
who  feigned  sickness  or  frenzy  (cf.  D.  krank- 
kixij'iiiff,  krankrinnig,  crazy)  in  order  to  wring 
money  from  the  compassion  or  fears  of  the. 
beholder ;  prob.  from  the  pret.  of  an  orig.  Tcut- 
verb  preserved  only  in  AS.  crisooa,  pret-  eraac 
(also  itim.mn,  pret.  crang),  fall,  yield,  succumb, 
orig.  bend,  bow,  to  which  also  crank*,  crank*, 
crank*,  and  crank*  are  referred :  see  eras*!,  etc., 
and  crtnclt,  erinoe.]  I.f  a.  Hick;  ill;  infirm: 
weak.  [North.  Eng.] 
She  lodu'd  him  i 


n. 


«  Cranium 

fV.  f mural.  r>ifielal,  "Ktipil 
» 1  Fr'*  C*.  Sst  L+,  frvmtavi.  OOWt.al,  au|| 
Ui,mmA' 


nu|»nut<HiiM 


Crj-,ti 


lie  KTound  the  whole  ni 
asnln  In  his  mind,  with  a  hand 


Qalpa,  and  erunJtr,  and  wanton  i 

.Ififloa,  L  Allegro,  1.  n. 

3.  [In  this  sense  now  associated  with  crank&, 
n.,  2.]  An  absurd  or  unreasonable  action  caused 
by  a  twist  of  judgment ;  a  caprice ;  a  whim ;  a 
crotchet ;  a  vagary. 

Violent  of  temper ;  aaaJaSt  to  Bidden  rrewU  Citrt,*>. 

4.  pi.  Pains;  ache*.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
crank-  (krangk),  h.    [<  ME.  cranke  ;  perhaps  < 

AS.  "itoiic,  in  conip.  'cranc-ntaf,  an  unauthen- 
ticated  form  in  Somner,  defined  as  "some  kind 
of  weavers  instrument  ";  appar.  <  crawl1,  a., 
bent,  crooked,  which  is,  however,  not  recorded 
in  ME.  or  AS.:  see  crust1,  n.]  1.  A  bent  or 
vertical  arm  attached  to  or  projecting  at  an 
angle  from  an  axis  at  one  end,  and  with  pro- 
vision for  the  application  of  power  at  the  outer, 
used  for  communicating  circular  motion,  aa  iu  a 
grindstone,  or  for  changing  circular  into  recip- 
rocating motion,  as  in  a  saw-mill,  or  recipro- 
cating into  circular  motion,  as  in  a  steam-en- 
gine. The  iiM.wV  crank  <l(  ran  he  naed  only  on  tho  end 
ot  an  aiia,  1  lie  linuM*  .-ran*  (3)  is  employed  when  it  i> 
nwindiry  that  ttie 
oxla  idKHlld  lie  ex- 
tended on  both 
•idea  of  tae  point 
at  which  the  re- 
rlproratlliK*  motion 
U  applied.  An 
exemplification  ot 
tlii*  amtiaenient  In 

afforded  tiy  the  mochiner)*  of  rteam-ieaaela.  Tile  Ml- 
BtVJaw(tn  rolled  frutu  Its  ordinary  nw  In  iHdl-hangiiiir, 
perform*  a  function  totally  dtnYrent  from  that  of  the 
other*.  W'inu  utol  Im-rely  tii  elutnge  the  directfton  of  u  re- 
cipMcattng  motion,  a*  from  ahoriionlal  to  a  vertical  line. 

over 
the 

mill,  by  day  nor  by  nlirht  ^ 

W.  31.  hnkrr.  New  Tlniotby,  p.  '-Ti 

2.  An  iron  brace  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  the  brace*  which  support  the  lanternB  on 
tho  poop-quarters  of  vessels. —  3.  An  iron  at- 
tached to  the  feet  in  curling,  to  prevent  slip- 
ping. [Scotch.])— 4.  An  instrument  of  prison 
discipline,  consisting  of  a  small  wheel,  like  the 
paddle-wheel  of  a  steam-vessel,  which,  when 
the  prisoner  turns  a  handle  outside,  revolves 
in  a  box  partially  filled  with  gravel.  The  labor 
of  turning  it  is  "more  or  less  severe,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  gravel.  DUk  crank,  a  dlak  car- 
rylnK  a  crack  pin,  and  substituted  for  a  crank. 

crank2  (krangk),  r.  t.  [<  crank*,  a.]  1.  To 
make  of  the  shape  of  a  crank ;  bend  into  a  crank 
shape.— 2.  To  provide  with  a  crank;  attach  a 
crank  to. 

Connected  with  11a  axle,  which  waa  eronJreit  for  the  pur 
poae.  TAiir«fon,  Steani-Euiriiie.  p.  IAS. 

3.  Toshackle;  hamshackle  (a  horse).  [Scotch.] 
crank'  (krangk),  «.  and  ».   [Not  found  in  this 

sense  in  ME.  or  AS.,  the  alleged  As.  •erase, 
weak,  infirm,  being  unaut  henticated .  and  'crano, 
as  adj.,  dead,  killed,  an  error;  first  in  ear- 
ly mod.  E.,  the  noun  (IT,,  1 )  lieing  a  rant 
won!,  indicating  its  origin  from  the  I). :  <  MI). 
kranck.  weak,  feeble,  infirm,  sick.  also. of  things, 
weak,  poor,  insipid,  D.  I-rasA-,  sick,  ill,  poor,  = 
Ol'ries.  knmk,  crime.  North  Pries,  crosc,  sick. 

MI>i.  krnnk,  weak,  infirm,  miserable,  bad, 
sick.  1/1.  krank,  sick,  =  OH<i.  'chranck  (not 
recorded,  but  cf.  deriv.  VAro'iicArt/'jM,  krankolon, 
become  w.  akl.MIKL  krane,  weak,  thin,  slender, 
poor,  bad, small,  later  esp.  wi  nk  in  body,  feeble, 
sick.  (i.  krnnk,  sick  (whence,  from  (!.  or  Lli., 
Ice).  AthmIt,  also  kramir  =  Norw.  Sw.  Dan, 
Irani:,  ill,  nick);  the  adj.  being  also  used  us  a 
noun.  MI).  tr«»rjt.-,  etc.,  or  with  inflection,  MR 
kraneke,  I)  kranke  =  G.  krankr,  etc.,  n  sick  per- 
used in  E..  orig. 


He  lotted  not  to  uad. 
Hot  waxed  eranki  for  whyt  no 
A  sweeter  Uyex  Uad^  kmm.t  ^   rtL  ^ 

>.  If.  A  sick  person:  first  used  with  the 
•pit Lot  counterfeit,  designating  a  person  who 
feigned  sickness  or  frenzy  in  "order  to  wring 
money  from  the  compassion  or  fears  of  the  be- 
holder.   See  etymology  and  quotations. 

Baaer  in  habii,  mid  more  rile  In  condition,  than  the 
Whip-lark,  I*  Ule  f'miutcrlrt  rnfiuVe;  who  In  all  kind  of 
weather  iming  lialfe  linked,  itariiix  wildly  wilb  lli*  eye*, 
and  appemrinit  dliitracted  by  hi*  looke*.  ixuiiplayiilnif  om-l>- 
thot  he  l«  tronhlwl  wlUi  thr  falling  urknnt. 


of  1^ 


hi  . 


led-  loX»X  ••)!-  0  ^> 
the  manner  of  their 
identand  the  iBiue. 


llrkker,  lie] 
The  O  round  worke  of  i 
lvdlers  —  French,  ami  the  mean 

with  tile  cunning  aleighta  of  the  Counterfeit  Crnnke. 

limue,  Hay*  <«d.  ftjwX  Int. 
Thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater. 

Burtim.  Anal,  of  Mel.,  p.  *M. 

2.  [In  this  sense  derived  from  the  preceding, 
but  appar.  also  associated  with  crank*.  ».,  '.i,  a 
whim,  crotchet,  caprice,  and  also,  more  or  leas, 
with  crank*,  a.,  and  crank2,  crank*,  crank1*,  as 
if  involving  the  notions  of  crooked,  irregular, 
giddy,  etc.]  A  person  whose  mind  Is  ill-bal- 
anced or  awry ;  one  who  lacks  mental  poise ;  one 
who  is  subject  to  crotchets,  whims,  caprices,  or 
absurd  or  impracticable  notions;  especially,  a 
person  of  this  sort  who  takes  up  some  one  im- 
practicable notion  or  project  and  urge*  it  iu  sea- 
son and  out  of  season ;  a  monomaniac.  [Col- 
ic*,., U.S.] 

it  he  ahouM  bo  a  mere  mm*,  and  the  act  a 


Hiarge  (oaJury.  1KS3. 
Tbepenon  who  adopts  "  any  presentiment,  any  exl 
sance  aa  moat  In  nature,"  la  not  cotuinonty  called  a 
KcnitcntallM,  but  U  known  cnllouulally  aa  a  crank. 

0.  R".  Ilolmet,  Etnenon.  p. 

crank4  (krangk),  a.  and  n.  [Not  in  early  use, 
but  prob.  another  application  of  the  orig. 
crank*,  bent,  ult.  <  AS.  cnncvis,  pret.  croac, 
fall :  see  rriisa1  and  rrnito'2.  Cf.  I).  krengen  = 
Bw.  kranga  =  Dan.  kramge,  heave  down,  heel, 
lurch,  as  a  ship ;  of  the  same  ult.  origin.]  L  a. 
1.  Xaut.,  liable  to  lurch  or  to  be  capsized,  as  a 
ship  when  sin*  Is  too  narrow  or  lias  not  suffi- 
cient ballast  to  carry  full  sail:  opposed  to  .vf^tf. 
Also  crank-irided. 

The  ahip.  besides  lielnar  ill  built  and  very 
to  Increnac  the  liiconvenloncy  thereof  111  laden. 
HuUaird,  nnotrd  In  Wlntarnp'a  Hist.  Now 
til.  400, 

Towered  tho  Great  Harry,  emu*  and  tall,  . 


Hence — 2.  In  a  shaky 
loose;  disjointed. 


■a  of  t 
crazy  condition; 


For  thr  machinery  at  laughter  took  soma  tans  to  get  In 
nxitlon,  and  aeemeti  eron*  and  alack.  Carihl.- 


In  the 
of  the 


i,  the  rn»i*  machinery 
>  dlftlcitl- 


allthei 

■- 11, 1 


II.  '.  A  crank  vessel;  a  vessel 
or  badly  ballasted.  HallitrelL  , 
crank5  (krangk  ),</.  [Early  mod. E. also  eranck ; 
a  dial,  word,  not  in  early  use ;  prob.  a  particu- 
lar use  of  erasa-*,  liable  to  be  overset,  shaky : 
see  eras*4, and  cf.fTfli**3.]  Brisk;  lively;  jolly; 
sprightly:  giddy;  hence,  aggressively  positive 
or  assured  ;  self-assertive.  [Now  perhaps  only 
in  the  last  use.] 

11c  who  wa»  a  little  before  liedred  and  caried  lykc  a  dead 
karkaa  oft  fower  luannta  ahrmldcrt,  waa  now  croi 
luatie.  J.  Vitall,  On  ) 


Thou  cmnk  and  niriims  damael ! 
rwroVrHOr,  To  all  old  tlentlewoniali  that  Painted  her  face. 


Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  t  X 
How  envne  they  to  grow  ao  extremely  crem*  and  ronn- 
i    •  '  Smak,  ivrmutia,  VL  1. 

crank (krangk),  nifr.   [<  crasa*,  n.]  Briskly; 
cheerfully:  in  a  lively  or  sprightly  ma 
like  r littiitklean-  be  crowed  eranJr, 


Digitized  by  Google 


crank 

crank*1  (krangk),  r.  L  [Perhaps  in  part  imita- 
tive (cf.  crack,  creak),  but  appar.  axuooiatod 
with  crunk'*,  with  allusion  to  the  croaking  of 
a  crank  or  windlass.]  To  creak.  UalliuxU. 
[North.  Eng.] 

crank1  (krangk),  n.  [<  crank*,  r.)  1.  A  creak- 
ing, as  of  an  ungreaeed  wheel. — 2.  Fignj 
ly,  something  inharmonious. 

AnTruy  pSirTenmu'         t"nelM*  em"fa  BvrKt^ 

[Scotch  in  both  sense*.] 
crank-axle  (krangk'nk'«l),ii.  1.  An  axle  which 
bends  downward  between  the  wheels  for  the 
purpose  of  lowering  the  bed  of  a  wagon. — 9. 
In  locomotives  with  inside  cylinders,  the  driv- 
ing-axle. 

crank-blrd(kraugk'berd), n.  [<era»*l  +  bird!.] 
The  European  lesser  spotted  woodpecker,  Itcut 
minor . 

crank-brace  i  krnngk'bras),  n.  The  usual  form 
of  carpenters'  brace,  which  has  about  shank  by 
which  it  is  rotated.  £.  H.  Knight. 
cranked  (krangkt),  a.  [<  crank!  +  -«i*.]  Hav- 
ing a  bond  or  crank :  am  a 
cranked  axle.  Cranked  tool,  a 
turner*'  cultbigtool.  the  shank  of 
which,  mar  the  rutting  end,  la  bent 
downward,  and  then  again  outward 
toward  the  work.  The  rat,  a,  pre- 
v.  iit.  the  tool  from  dipping  awajr 
from  the  work, 
crank-hatches  (krangk'haeh'- 
ez),  n.  pi.  Hatches  on  the  deck  of  a  steam- 
vcssel  raised  to  a  proper  elevation  for  covering 
the  cranks  of  the  engines. 

Vhuk),  n.    In  a  turning- 
;  the  treadle  and  the 
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cranky5  (krang'ki),  a.  [<  cranks  +  .,1.  Cf. 
cranky!,  crankifl,  cranky*.}  Sickly;  ailing. 
Grot*.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

m  the  middle  of  a, 


Cr»r*cd  Tool. 


crank-hook  (krangk 

lathe,  the  rod  oonne. 


crankiness  (krang'ki-nos),  i 
•  Itiulity  of  being  cranky,  in 
wiird. 

There  u  do  better  ballast  for  keeping  I 
on  It*  keel,  and  saving  It  from  all  risks  of 
business.  Lowell,  Among  ray  Booka, 


lit  >er..  p.  OS. 

crankle't  (krang'ki),  r.  [Freq.  of  crank!,  r. 
Cf .  crinkle.]  L  lafron*.  To  bend,  wind,  or  turn, 
as  a  strvam. 

S'rrytyrfiart,  .  ,  .  t 


iirdlng  or  etankl ing  In  *i»l  out. 

Plarta. 

Meander,  wbo  la  anid  ai>  intricate  to  be, 
llulb  not  ao  many  turn*  our  erankiiny  nook*  aa  she  [the 
river  Wye).  Jfroyfim,  PolrnlMon.  vU.  1**. 

II  frana.  To  break  into  bends,  turns,  or  an- 
gles; crinkle. 

old  Vaga'a  stream. 
Pore 'il  bjr  the  sodden  shock,  her  wontoil  track 
Forsook,  and  drew  her  hnmld  train  aslope, 
e  '.ir.Kir.-i  ber  banks.  J.  Philips,  CMer,  i. 

crankle't  (krang'ki),  n.  [(rmalW.t.]  Abend 

or  turn ;  a  crinkle  ;  an  angular  prominence, 
crankle^  (krang'ki),  a.    [Of.  crank*,  a.,  crank*, 
a..nndcranky?.]   Weak;  shattered,  IlalliweU. 
[North.  Eng.J 
crankneas  (krangk'nes), « 
crank,  in  any  of  its  sense 
crankous  (krang'kua),  a. 
distorted  (or  crank-S),  + 
' '  l ;  cranky.  [Scotch.] 


The  state  of  being 

[<  crank^.  crooked, 
]    Irritated;  irri- 


crank-pin  (krangk'pin) 
the  ends  of  a  doubf 


rank, 


A  pin  connecting 
or  projecting  from 
In  either  case  it 


UM  end  of  a  single  crank, 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  pitman  or  con 
neotlng-rod.  E.  H.  Knight. 
crank-plane  (krangk'plan),  n.  1.  A  plane  the 
bed  or  tool-stock  of  which  is  moved  bv  a  crank 
and  pitman.  It  is  used  for  metals. — 2.  A  spe- 
cial machine  for  planing  engine-cranks, 
crank-aoaft  (krangk'sluVft),  n.  A  shaft  turned 
by  a  crank. 

crank-sided  (.krangk'ai'ded),  a.  Same  as 
<-r,in*»,  1. 

crank-Wheel  (krangk 'hwo]).  ».  In  mach.,  a 
wheel  having  near  the  periphery  a  wrist  or  pin 
for  the  end  of  a  connecting-rod  which  impart* 
motion  to  the  wheel,  or  receives  motion  from 
it ;  a  disk-crank. 

cranky1  (krang'ki),  a.  [<  crank?,  n.,  +  -»*.]  1. 
Having  cranks  or  turns;  checkered.  tNorth. 
Eng.]— 2.  [With  ref.  to  cran*1,  n.,  2,  3,  and 
with  allusion  also  to  cranks,  »..  U.]  Full  of 
cranks ;  full  of  whims  and  croteheta ;  having 
the  characteristics  of  a  crank. 

William  tben  doll  wired  that  tin  law  of  Patent  ni  a 
cruel  wrong. ...  I  aald,"  Wl 
You  are  sometliitca  cranky . 


at  theatera.  *.  Sientnat.  XUL  7*5. 

2.  In  a  shaky  or  loose  condition  ;  rickety. 

Tlx  machine,  being  a  Utile  crantirr  rattle*  mure,  and 
tho  performer  la  called  on  fur  a  more  visible  exertion, 

l..,u*U,  Htndr  Windows,  p.  191. 

cranky4 (krang'ki), a.  [<cra»a's  + -j1.]  Merry; 
cheerful :  same  as  rrosX*. 

cranky5  (krang'ki),  n. ;  pi.  crankiet  (-kiz).  [Ori- 
gin uncertain. J    A  pitman,    [North.  Eng.] 

crannied (kran'id),n.  [(cranny!  +  -c<P.)  H»v- 
iug  crevices,  chinks,  or  fissures. 

Flower  In  tho  rmnwd  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  rrannlea. 

Tennffmm,  Flower  in  the  Crannied  WalL 

crannog  (kran'og),  n.  [Ir.  erannog  —  Gael, 
minsaj/,  a  pulpit,  crosstrees  of  a  ship,  round 
top  of  a  mast,  etc.,  <  Ir.  and  Gael,  erann,  a  tree, 
a  wast :  see  craaeS.]  An  ancient  lake-dwell- 
ing in  Ireland.  Such  dwelling!  were  aoniettmra  built 
entirely  of  tUme  or  wooal.  but  more  usually  of  a  ooniblua 
tlon  of  at^uiea  and  plica.  Some,  hKWvrer,  were  made  t»f 
baskeCwork  and  wo,  and  come  ftto.nl  on  platforma  like 
the  Swlfli  lake-dwelling>.  They  were  invariably  roundUli 
or  Irregularly  ovkl  in  fonu,  and  were  twill  in  lakea  and 
moraaaea.  In  theac  cranmajaarefviindartkleauf  varl.iu« 
klndj,  from  the  rudeat  flint  in.pl.n»enU  to  highly  flnlahe.1 
4>niiuilenta  of  gold.   Alao  craow^je. 

crannulhh,«.  [Ir.,  <  crann,  a  tree.]  In  <irc*<rol., 
a  form  of  Celtic  javelin  to  which  a  long  thong 
was  attached,  that  it  might  be  drawn  back  after 
being  hurled. 

cranny1  (kran'i),  n. ;  pi.  cransiM  (4z).  [Early 
modTK.  erannie,  cranic,  <  ME.  crony,  appar.  a 
dim.  of  "cran.  <  OF.  eras,  cren,  rood.  F.  eran 
(Walloon  cren),  m.,  OF.  also  crime,  crenne,  t.,  — 
It.  dial,  cran,  m„  crcna,  f.,  a  notch  (cf.  OUO. 
chrinna,  MUG.  arisnr,  G.  dial,  krinne  ~  LU. 
karn,  a  notch,  groove,  crevice,  cranny,  appar. 
not  an  orig.  Teut.  word);  prob.  <  L.  crcavi,  a 
notch,  found  iu  classical  U.  only  once,  in  a 
doubtful  passage  iu  Pliny,  but  frequent  in  lat- 
er glossaries :  see  crcna,  crenate.  and  cf.  earnet. 
crenel,  crenelle,  from  the  same  ult.  source.  ]  Any 
small  narrow  opening,  fissure,  crevice,  or  chink, 
as  in  a  wall,  a  rock,  a  tree,  et«. 

We  neade  not  aneke  soma  ancret  tranU,  we  are  an  open 
liatc.  Pnreluu,  Pfbninuvge.  p.  a. 

In  a  Ann  bulldiiw.  the  cavlUea  ought  to  1*  tilled  with 
brink  or  atone,  fitted  to  the  er».ui(«.  />rpuV«. 

ne  |<eeped  Into  every  cranny.     Arlmlhnol.  Jolin  Dull. 

Tlieir  old  hut  waa  like  a  rabbibpeii :  there  wai  a  tow- 
liaxl  to  every  crack  and  erumvy 

//.  H.  Stout,  Dldtown,  p.  100, 

Wall-weed  »weet, 
Ktaimg  tho  entnnara  that  are  »pllt  with  heat. 

SMinfcurne,  .St.  Ikwothy. 

cranny1  (kran'i),  r.  •'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crannied, 
opr.  crannying.  [<  crosnj1.  n.]  1.  To  become 
intersected  with  or  penetrated  by  crannies, 
clefts,  or  crevice*. 

The  ground  did  cranny  everywhere. 

Ami  light  did  pierce  the  hell.         .1.  QtUinf. 

2.  To  enter  by  crannies ;  haunt  crannies. 
All  tenantleaa.  aave  by  the  erannyina  wind. 

Byron,  CbUde  Harold,  Ul  «. 

cranny2  (kran'i),  a.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  canny 
orcrvial-jr*.]  Pleasant  ;  brisk  ;  jovial,  [Local.] 

cranny  *  (kran'i),  n. ;  til.  crannitii  (-ii).  [Origin 
uncertain.]  A  tool  for  forming  the  necks  of 
glass  bottles.    E.  H.  Knight. 

cranock  (kran'ok),  n.  [Also,  as  W  ,  crynng,  < 
W.  rrynog,  an  8-bushel  measure.]  A  Welsh 
measure  for  lime,  equal  to  10  or  VI  Winchester 
bushels. 

cranreuch  (kran'rtch),  n.  (Also  written  cran- 
rrugh,  crandruch,  crainroch,  derived  by  Jamie, 
son  from  Gael,  'eranntararh,  hoar  frost,  but 
the  nearest  Uael.  word  for  'hoar  frost '  appears 
to  be  crith-remlhadh,  <  crith,  tremble,  shake,  + 
rrodhadh,  freezing,  <  rr«<Ui,  freeze.]  Iloar  frost. 
[Scotch.] 


•A 


crape 

crantst  (krants),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  co- 
runee;  prob. taken  from  Scand.  orl*. :  Ice),  kram 
—-  Sw.  kran*  =  Dan.  irand*  =  I>.  krantu,  kran*, 

<  G.  Araiu,  MHO.  OHO.  brans,  a  garland.  Vari- 
ous emendations  have  been  proimscd  by  differ- 
ent editors.  Cf.  cranef.]  A  garland  carried 
before  the  bier  of  a  maiden  and  hung  over  her 
grave. 

But  that  great  oooimand  o'erawaya  the  order, 
slie  ahould  In  ground  nnftanctlttod  navo  lodg'd 
Till  the  Last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayer*, 
Shanla,  flinta,  unJ  pebblea  ahould  be  thrown  on  bar, 
Yet  hare  i>  ihe  allow'd  lur  vuirin  rranfa. 
Her  maiden  ttrewincnU,  and  the  bringing  home 
i  n  bell  and  burial.     .vAut. ,  Hamlet,  v.  1  (vnarto,  lftSH). 

crany  (kra'nl),  n.  [<  MI..  Kit.  cranium:  see 
minium.]  The  skull;  the  cranium.  .Sir  T. 
Browne.  [Rare.] 

cranyt  (kra'ni),  r.  f.  [Appar.  <  crany.  ».]  To 
cause  to  give  a  dull,  hollow  sound. 

The  latnrav.  of  that  membrane  |U»e  I 
aound. 
UMcr, 

crap1  (krap),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  crop,  in  its 
several  senses.]    1.  The  highest  part  or  top  of 

•  anything.  [Scotch.]  — 2.  The  crop  or  craw  of 
a  fowl :  used  ludicrously  for  a 
[Scotch.] 

He  haa  a  crop  for  a*  com.  Rattan 
3.  A  crop  of  grain.  [Scotch  and  western  L1 .  8.  ] 

crap1  (krap),  r.  i.:  pret.  and  pp.  crapped,  ppr. 
crapping.  [<<ra»!,n.]  To  raise  a  crop.  [West- 
ern U.  S.] 

crap1'  (krap),  n.  [<  ME.  crappe,  also  in  pL 
erappes,  crappyt,  craps,  chaff ;  in  some  cases 
of  uncertain  meaning,  perhaps  buckwheat;  cf. 
ML.  crappa:  pi.,  also  crojJtnsnv,  OK.  crapin, 
chaff;  perhaps  v  OD.  krappen,  cut  off,  pluck 
off:  see  crop,  r.  and  n.]  1.  Darnel.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  2.  Buckwheat.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

crapaudine1  (krap'a-din),  n.  [F.  cra;Mituffne, 
an  ulcer  on  the  coronet  of  a  horse,  a  grating, 
valve,  socket,  sole,  step,  also  (lit.)  a  toadstone, 

<  crajHiud,  a  toad;  origin  uncertain.]  In  far- 
riery, an  ulcer  on  the  coronet  of  a  horse's 
hoof. 

crapaudine3  (krap'a-din),  a.  [F.  crapaudine, 
a  socket,  sole,  step,  etc. :  see  crapaudine!.]  In 
arch.,  turning  on  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom : 
Mini  of  doors. 

crape  (krat>),  «.  [The  same  word  as  F.  crfpe, 
recently  borrowed  (in  18th  century),  out 
spelled  (perhaps  first  in  trade  use)  after  E. 
huh  logics,  —  D.  /.re/..  I;  hp  aw  G.  krepp  z=  Dan. 
krep  as  I'g.  crepe,  <  F.  crepe,  formerly  crespe, 
crape,  a  silk  tissue  curled  into  minute  wrinkles, 

<  OF.  crespe,  curled,  frizzled,  crisped,  <  I,,  ens- 
pu», crisp:  seerrMp.a.and  n.]  L,  Athln,*cuii- 
transparent  stuff  made  of  silk,  finely  crinkled  or 
crisped,  either  irregularly  or  in  long,  nearly  par- 
ii  I  lei  ridges.  It  la  made  white,  black,  and  alao  colored, 
lite  black  haa  a  peculiarly  Bomber  appearance,  from  Ita 
rough  ■urface  without  ghwa.  and  ia  hence  conaklered  ca- 
tieclMlly  appnipriate  fur 
U  In  general  of  the  chan 


printed  I 
r-  ■.!■  a. 


.;.  e 


i-lel  h  tn 
■  and  l> 


g  dre 
v«  d« 
K>m< 


a.  .ln|ianeef  irrnjM. 
crlbeil.  but  ia  often 
tlmea  lued  for  rich 


A  aatnt  In  crajie  at  twiei 


L  IV, 


1  a  aalnt  In 
Pop,,  Mora) 
When  in  the  darkneaa  over  me. 

The  four  handed  mole  shall  at  rape, 
Plant  thou  no  dutky  cypreaa  tree. 
Nor  wreathe  thy  cap  wllh  d<iteful  erapr. 

r«tnya<m,To  ,111. 

a  mute.  ' 

We  cannut  contemplate  the  magnllloeiioe  of  the  Cathe- 
dral without  reflecting  on  the  abje<:t  condition  of  Uioae 
uttered  erautt  aald  to  ply  hero  for  nx-caatnnal  hurlala  or 
aerniona  wiUi  the  aame  regularity  as  the  happier  drudgo 
who  aalute  iu  with  the  cry  of  "coach!" 

ti.  CflmttH,  uliided  In  S.  and  «...  Ttli  aer..  V.  138. 


French  gnoda  made  of  cotton  and 
rape.    K.  //.  KnijtAt.  BMrd'a-eye 


ier.are.vi«ierai«»ir» 
aaid,".No,  John,  I 


A  Poor  Man'a  Tale  of  a  Patent. 
.  t  of  welcome  in  the  evening 
I  what  a  ermnky  old  bruu  of  a  hut  keeper  can  gl  ve  me, 
ii. 


•ant,  Jolly  Beggar, 
crantara  (kran'ta-ri,),  n.  [Renr.  Gael,  rrnnn- 
tara,  -taraidh,  nlso'called  rrniafara,  -tarnidh, 
lit.  the  beam  or  cross  of  reproach,  <  crann,  a 
beam,  shaft,  etc.  (see  crane",  crannop).  or  crmn, 
cross  (see  crux*1),  +  fair,  reproach,  disgrace] 
The  fiery  cross  which  in  old  times  formed  the 
rallying -Kvmbol  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
on  any  sudden  emergency :  so  called  because 
neglect  of  the  symbol  implied 


Australian  crape, 

wool  In  imitation  of 

crape,  a  thin  material  made  for  F.aat  Indian  marketer 
Canton  crape.  China  crape,  a  material  manufactured  In 
the  aame  way  aa  common  crape,  but  heavier,  much  more 
glotay,  and  smoother  to  the  touch.  The  corded  thread* 
have  a  peculiar  twlated.  knotty  agipearance.  » Im-h  la  aald 
to  be  produced  by  twisting  t»o  yarn*  together 
verao  way,  It  U  used  eapeclally  for  " 
ofb'n  .embroidered  vrlth  the  needle— 
cotton  crape  Imitating  crape  maiie  of  iill 
crape  (krap),  r.  t, ;  pret.  and  pp.  craped,  ppr. 
rrainnq.  [<  F.  creper.  crisp,  curl :  see  crape,  n., 
and  ei.  eri»p,  r.l  1.  To  curl ;  form  into  ring- 
lets;  crimp,  crinkle,  or  frizzle :  as,  to  crape  the 
hair. 


The  hour 
ia  for  curling 
twice  a  week 

8.  To 


on  the  Wednesday*  and  Saturdays 
the  hair,  which  it  now  reoulree 
Jfaar.  D  ArUau.  Diary.  III.  «a 

i  with  crape. 
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crape-cloth 

crape-cloth  (krap'kldth),  «.  A  woolen  mstc- 
riaJ,  heavier  and  of  greater  width  than  crape, 
but  crimped  and  crisped  in  imitation  of  it.  used 
for  mourning  garment*. 

crape-fish  (krap'fish).  «.  [<  crape  (obscure)  + 
Jink.']    Codfish  salted  and  pressed  to  hardness. 

crape-hair  (krap'hSr),  n.  Loose  hair  used  by 
actors  for  making  false  beards,  etc. 

craplet,  «.  An  obsolete  variant  of  grapple. 

Tbey  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion  vcw 
Sv  1th  ugly  craptdi  crawlluc  In  th-ir  way. 

Spenuer,  F.  Q.,  V.  vIlL  tu 

crapnelt,  «•   An  obsolete  variant  of  grapnel. 

crappet,  a.   An  obsolete  form  of  crap-. 

crapple  (krap'i),  n.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  f. 
crmxi,  the  erabflsh.]  A  sunflah,  Pomoxvs  annu- 
laris, of  the  family  Centrarchidtc,  found  in  the 
Mississippi.  Il  bat  *  ootupreseed  body,  Incurred  pro- 
11*.  and  the  whttfl  positions  of  tu*  dorsal  and  anal  ana 
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break,  shatter,  an  imitative  variation  (with 
change  of  *  to  **;  cf.  clash,  dash,  smash,  etc.) 
of  crasen,  break:  see  erase.]  I.  intrant.  To 
make  a  load,  clattering,  complex  Bound,  as  of 
many  solid  things  falling  and  breaking  toge- 
ther ;  fall  down  or  in  pieces  with  such  a  noise. 

htnks  the  full  pride  nor  ample  walb  encioad 
In  one  wild  havoc  erasA  d,  with  bunt  beyond 
Besven'a  kMilcat  thunder.  Jfoflrt, 

Thunder  evu**«  from  rock 
To  rock.  JT.  ArwM,  Ku.br  chapel 

II.  trans.  To  cause  te  make  a  sudden,  violent 
sound,  as  of  breaking  or  dashing  in  pieces ;  dash 
down  or  break  to  pieces  violently  with  a  loud 
noise;  dash  or  shiver  with  tumult  and  violence. 


IT.  ofTaeao,  vii.  H. 


Tewaeavn,  In  Metuorlam,  ItuviL 
Jftah1  (trash),  n.    [<  crashl,  r.]    1.  A  loud, 
harsh,  multifarious  sound,  as  of  solid  or  heavy 
things  falling  and  breaking  together:  as,  the 
crash  of  a  falling  tree  or  a  falling  house,  or  any 


Unit  li,  twit  directly  opposite.  There  are 
I  OtoH  spine*  In  the  dorsal  and  ft  tu  the  anal  tin.  1U 
color  la  a  silvery  otti e  with  brassy  sheen,  and  mottled  with 
greenish.  It  ii  common  In  the  Mississippi  valley  alvil  the 
Southern  Staler  and  la  sometime*,  esteemed  m  a  ftx«l-flah. 
Al«i  called  eamparltltt,  nrtrtioat,  and  barhsltrr. 
crappit-head  (krap'it-hed),  «.  [<  8e.  erappit, 
pp.  of  crap,  stuff,  lit.  fill  the  crau  or  crop  (see 
ctuo'  ,  crop),  +  Arad.  ]  A  haddock's  head  stuffed 
with  the  roe,  oatmeal,  suet,  onions,  and  pep- 
per. [Scotch.] 
craps'  (kraps ),  n.  pi.  [ME.  crappet,  crap*, chaff; 
prop.  pi.  of  crap-,  q.  v.]  1.  Chaff.  [I*rov.  Eng.] 
— 2.  The  seed-pods  of  wild  mustard  or  char- 
lock. [Scotch.]— 3.  Tho  refuse  of  hogs'  lard 
burned  oef ore  a  fire.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
craps'1  (krap«),  n,  pi,  A  game  of  chance  played 
with  dice.  It  depends  uj>.  n  Uie  nnmben  thrown.  Thus 
on  the  first  throw  teren  and  eleven  are  winning:  and  two, 
three,  and  twelve  losing  number*   (Local.  V.  8.) 

crapnlat  (krap'v-ljt).  »■  [L„  <  Gr.  *f*uvi*j,,  s 
drunken  sickness,  intoxication  ]  Same  a*  crap- 

Tl»  drunkard  now  supinely  anorea ;  .  .  . 

Cotton,  Night, 


(krap'fll),  ».  [T.,<U  crapula,  drunk- 
enness: see  crapula."]    Same  as  crapulence. 

I  (krap'u-lena),  «.   [<  crapulent :  see 
Drunkenness;  a  surfeit,  or  the  sick- 
ollowing  drunkenness. 

"[  (krap'u-lent),  a.  [<  LL  crapuientus, 
drunk,  <  L.  rrauulo,  drunkenness:  see  crapula.} 
Same  as  crapulous. 
crapulous  (krap'ti-lua),  <r.  [=  F.  rrn»«tf*«u-,  < 
LL.  rrapulosns.  drunken,  <  L  crapula,  druuken- 
ness :  so'  crapula.]  Drunken ;  given  up  to  ex. 
cess  in  drinking;  characterized  by 
anoe.  [Kare.l 

I  suppose  hU  dbtreaaea  and 
not  render  him  dUBeutl  on  this  heail. 

Jtftrmm,  IVtereapoiidence,  II.  494. 
Itather  than  Mich  cockney  sentimentality  as  this,  aa  an 
education  for  the  taste  and  sympathies,  we  prefer  tbe  moat 
rrawuioftta  group  of  h«on  that  TVtilen  ever  painted. 

usjorys  Kliui,  (Users,  p.  It! 
crapy  (kra'pi),  a.  [<  crape  +  -yt.]  Uke  crape ; 
having  the  appearance  of  crape  —  that  is,  hav- 
ing the  surface  crimped,  crisped,  or  waved, 
either  irregularly  or  in  little  corrugations 
nearly  parallel. 

Her  .  .  .  delicate  head  waa  encircled  by  a  aort  of  rtapu 
•  loud  of  lsriglil  hair.       It.  B.  Atowr,  Chimney  Comer,  I. 

Craret  (krar).  ».  [Also  written  crayer  and  crau; 
Sc.  erauar.  crear ;  <  ME.  eraurr,  krauer  —  OSw. 
krejart,  a  small  vessel  with  one  mast,  <  OK. 
crater,  ML.  eraiera,  creuera,  etc.;  origin 
wure.]  A  Blow  unwieldy  tr  " 
merly  used. 


All  thn>  tile  enuk  of  tbe  near  ratatnet  bean 
The  druiuuilmt  thunder  of  the  buaer  fall 
At  dlataiicv.  TrnnrravM,  tleraitit. 

S.  A  falling  down  or  in  pieces  with  a  loud  noise 
of  breaking  parts ;  hence,  figuratively,  destruc- 
tion; breaking  up;  specifically,  the  fsilurv  of 
a  commercial  undertaking;  financial  ruin. —  3. 
A  basket  filled  with  fragments  of  pottery  or 
glaaa,  used  in  a  theater  to  simulate  the  sound 
of  the  breaking  of  windows,  crockery,  etc. 
crash3  (kntsh),  s.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  A 
strong,  coarso  linen  fabric  used  for  toweling, 
fur  pneking,  and  for  dancing-cloths  to  cover 
carpets. —  S.  A  piece  or  covering  of  this  mate- 
rial, as  a  dancing-cloth, 
craals  (kra'sis),  n.     [NL„  <  Or.  Kp&atc,  a  min 


craais  (krit'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  xodair,  a  n 
gling,  <  (V-spa).  mix.  >  also  E.  , 

ter.]  1.  In  mett,  the  mixtun^  of  the  constittw 


he  constituents 

of  a  fluid,  as  the  blood ;  hence,  temperamcut ; 
constitution. 

(Uel  aeemed  not  to  hare  had  one  aifiirle  drop  of  IiwinUi 
blood  III  his  whole  eruata.    SUrw,  TrlatrSEu  Snaudy,  i.  11. 

2.  In  gram.,  a  figure  by  which  two  different 
vowels  are  contracted  into  one  long  vowel  or 
into  a  diphthong,  as  alilkea  into  alitii,  lei- 
ekeot  into  teichous.  It  is  otherwise  called  sync 
rrsi*.  Mpn-iiw-ally.  in  Or.  gram.,  tho  blending  or  cos- 
traction  of  the  nival  vowel-aonnd  (vowel  or  dtphtbone)  \4 
one  word  with  the  Initial  rowcl-soond  of  the  neit,  so  aa 
to  form  a  lone  vowel  or  diphthong.  The  two  words  are 
then  written  as  one.  and  the  sdiru  ( ' )  called  a  coronls,  simi- 
lar In  appearance  to  a  smooth  Ixrealhlne.  or  Instead  uf  the 
coronls  the  rouuh  breathing  of  tbe  article  or  relative  pro 
noun  If  tbeae  stand  first,  is  written  over  the  coiitncted 

Towel  w.tlli'l.  as  r*y*>**>  f ,      Fa  aya's    sal  tor  sat  ,r,  a.rj 

tar  a  amp, 

crash  (krask),  a.  [<  ME.  crojtjt,  jierbsps  < 
OF.  eras,  <  L.  erasnu,  fat.  thick:  bcc  rru*..] 
Fat;  lusty;  hearty;  in  good  spirits.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

craspoda,  n.   Plural  of  crfMrpcrfum. 

Craspedacuata  (kras'pe-da-kus'tf ),  n.  [NL., 
<  Ur.  KpaoxtAov,  edge,  border,  +  aaiwr^c,  a  near- 
er, <  aaotvror,  verbal  adj.  of  amitm,  hear:  see 
o-<v>N«n'c.]  A  remarkable  genus  of  freah-water 
jelly-fishes,  the  only  one  known,  characterized 
by  the  development  of  otoliths  and  velar  ca- 
nals :  referred  by  Lankester  to  the  family  Pefa- 
ridaot  TraekymediuuF,  and  by  Allman  to  too  Lep- 

tomcdusa:.  llie only  species.  Oiwnwlonisfojorerrfm,  also 
known  aa  lMnmM*dittm  vic(vria,  was  discovered  by  Aowerby 
In  a  warm-water  tank  In  I^fidon,  Id  which  the  plant  Vkv 


rmia  waa  (rowing,  and  was  deacnlxvl  almuat  l 
aialy  by  Lankester  and  Allman.  under  the  two  t 


tane.msl. 
al«.v«  ,»r., 


.VaJues,  June  17  and  ii,  lssu 


At 
A 


master, 

•.I  Hie  kynire.  uncorrrde  at  onea. 

iforfe  Arlkun \Y,  B.  T.  «.).  I.  TUB. 
of  .sie  Thomas  Motte  of  I  Icy,  called 


llnktutf  ,  VV^.,,*..  L  1S8. 


W  hat  oast  thy 
In' 


Miu-ht  easiliest  harbour 
erase*,  c  and  ».    See  rriu-c 


Skat.,  fymWHne,  Iv.  1 


crash1'  (krash),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  rrajukr,  < 
ME.  rrasshen,  crascMen,  gnash,  grate,  a»  teeth. 


Orassipedia 

Oraspedocephalus  (kraa'pe-do-sefa-lus),  n. 

[NL.,  <  Gr.  Apaaircoor,  edge,  border,  +  sxdo/y. 
Dead.]  A  genus  of  very  venomous  serpents  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  of  the  family  (  ro 
talida.  ft  (noerotaf  us  la  a  large  and  much  dreaded  West 
Indian  spec  Irs.  !,  or  «  feet  liMig,  known  aa  the  Jtr-diAanre. 
See  cut  in  precedtne;  column. 

Oraspedota  (kra»-|se-do'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  craspedotus,  <  Or.  as  if  *Kpaemtour6i;,  \k. 
dered,  <  U(iafTrrrrV)i  t',  surround  with  a  border,  < 
tipaoTtiAar,  edge,  border.]  The  naked-eyed  or 
gymnophthalmous  medusa;;  the  lludromnltita- 
proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  Acraspeda : 
so  called  from  their  muscular  velum. 

The  term  Crarpedata  nfen  to  those  [Mtdnta]  In  which 
a  well  marked  velum  Is  found,  the  Acraspcda  where  tbe 
same  hi  absent.  .«<!».(.  Sat  Hut.,  I.  IX. 

cragpedot*  (kras'pe-dfit),  a.  and  n.  L  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Crajniedota, 

Tbe  Uydroldea  ami  Rlphoitouhora  are  eraspedofe.  the 
Maraphora  are  aupprsKd  to  be  deatltute  of  a  veil,  and  are 
therefore  acraspedote.  Stand.  Sal.  Hut-,  I.  M. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Craspedota. 
craspedototal  (kras'pe-do-td'tal),  a.  [<  Or.  at> 
if  •syMOTTicWrtf,  bordered  (see  Crasprdota ).  + 
off  (tV-),  ear,  +  tiL]  Having  velar  otoliths,  as 
a  medusa. 

In  both  Trachomeduasr  and  Xerarrneduaa-  the  marginal 
l--.li  -  I- Inn,;  1,.  the  r.  „Uri  1  r  Mttei..    ...»  I  111  v,  tie. 

Lcptosneduaa),  the  only  other  order  of  mttprnMotof  Me- 
dosar  in  which  marginal  veak-lea  occur,  those  bodies  are 
genetically  derived  from  the  velum. 

tlitt,  Smithsonian  Report,  1SS0,  p.  3sO. 

eras  pedum  ikrue'pe-dum). ». ;  pi.  erafpeda(-dH). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  apriarrnW,  edge,  bonier^  One  "of 
the  long  convoluted  cords  attached  to  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mesenteries  of  Actinazoa,  and 
bearing  thread-cells. 

Oraspemonadina  (kras-pe-mon-a-di'n|),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  for  'CraspedtmonadiMi,  <  Or.  KpdnviAm, 
edge,  border,  +  ^rosvic  tjmvaA-),  a  unit  (se«>  uumas), 
+  -i«n*.]  In  Stein's  system  ( 1878),  a  family  of 
flagellate  infusorians,  represented  by  the  gen- 
era I 'odonotiga,  CattonaeUidium,  Codouodcsmus, 
and  Stilplngctca,  and  corresponding  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  order  later  named  Ckaanutlaarl- 
lahi. 

crass  (kras),  a.  [=  F.  craste,  OF.  eras  =  Sp. 
crasi)  —  Pg.  II.  cr<us»=  Dan.  Jtrrw,  <  L.  crassus, 
thick,  dense,  fat,  solid,  perhaps  orig.  mcrattusr 
with  sense  of  'thickly  woven,'  and  akin  to 
era  lis,  a  hurdle,  and  cartilago,  cartilage: 
crate  and  cartilage,  and  cf.  crtua".  Con 
with  grot*  is  very  doubtful.]  1 .  Thick ;  I 
gross;  not  thin  nor  fine:  now  ehi«~ 
immaterial  things. 

Does  the  fact  look  mm  and  material,  threatening  to  de- 
grade thy  theory  of  eplrtiT 

Jtsarrseis,  Essays,  Istaer.,  p.  S77. 

tet^uInnre*o'LanTth"^ 

2.  Gross;  stupid;  obtuse:  as,  crass  ignorance. 

A  rlosid  of  folly  darkens  the  soul,  and  makes  It  mm  and 
outeriaL  Jtr.  Titular,  Henmms  (le&S),  p.  SDSL 

There  were  many  rnw  ml  nits  In  Mlddletnarch  whose 
reflective  scales  could  only  »  eiuh  thluns  In  the  lump. 

<Veor.7e  Eliot,  Mlddleuarch,  I.  171. 
Give  me  Uie  hidalgo  with  all  hla  rrark- brained  eccentri- 
cities,  rather  lhau  the  cram  anlniallam  of  Saucho  Psnsa. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  SkepUca,  IL  Jsa. 

crassamentt  (kras'a-mont),  n.  [Improp.  crassi- 
menl;  <  L.  rrtuaaNti'nfum,  thickness,  thick  sedi- 
ment, dregs,  <  crassare,  make  thick,  <  erassus, 
thick:  see  crass.]  Thickness. 

Now,  as  the  l-.ncs  are  principally  here  intended,  so  also 
all  Uie  other  solid  parte  of  thetmcfy.  that  are  made  of  the 
same  craanmeist  of  seed,  may  be  here  Included. 

J.  Smith,  Solomon  s  portraiture  of  Old  Age,  P  I7». 

CTS BBS Ttl entnm  (kras-s-men'tum),  a.;  pi.  crtts- 
aumenta  (-tS).  [L.,  thickness,  thick  sediment  : 
i-r.iAv<imVsf.]  Ac  lot;  acoagulum;  specifi- 
cally, a  clot  of  blood  consisting  of  the  fibrinous 
portion  colored  red  from  the  hlood-coipusclcs 
entangled  in  it. 
CTW-headed  ( krms'hed^ed).^.   [<  crass  +  head 

The  Imminent  danger  to  which  rraai  Araded  conserva- 
tives of  oor  day  are  eipoalng  the  great  rule  of  prescription. 

Thr  Xatum,  Uar.  S3,  lsta>,  p.  S6*. 

CraS8illngual  (kra.H-i.ling'gwal),  a.  K  L.  eras- 
sus, thick,  +  lingua,  tongue,  +  -«(.]  In  ktrpct., 
having  a  thick  fleshy  tongue. 

cr&Rsimentt,  «.    See  crassament. 

crassiped  tkras'i-ped).<i.  and  ».  L  a.  IneoscA., 
having  a  thick  fleshy  foot. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cnuttptdta. 
Crassipedia  (kras-i-j^'di  s),  ».  pi.    [NI>.  (La- 
marck, 1H"7),  <  L.  miArtrs.  think,  heavy,  +  ties 
(iinl- 1,  font.]   In  conrA..  a  section  of  dimviarlnn 
bivalves  having  a  thick  fleshy  foot.    It  was 
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cravat 


framed  for  the  Tutncoltr,  I'holadaria, 
and  Sli/turiu 
OTassltheriam  (knut-i-thi'ri-um),  it.  (NL.,  < 
L.  awnw,  thick,  +  Or.  %m>*>.  a  wild  beast,  < 
Hr,P,  a  wild  beaut.]  A  genus  of  fossil  sirenians. 
founded  bv  Van  Beneden  upon  a  part  of  a  skull 
discovered  in  Belgium. 

(kraaT-tud),  *J.  JT<  L.  crnxrtt*<io,  < 
w«.  thick:  see  craw.]   Coarseness;  thick- 
neaa ;  denseness.  [Bare.] 

The  greaUT  cnwtfud*  and  gravity  of  wn  w»u-r. 

Wtwdvard,  Ess.  toward*  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  (lie  Earth. 

crassly  (kraa'li),  adv.  In  a  crass  manner; 
coaraely;  grossly  ;  stupidly;  ignorant  ly. 

Eveu  llie  wiarkliiirmaii  Instinctively  nr-acu  agauiat  the 
narrow  lew  leiidonclc*  «S  inariiluc-work  and  special  skilled 
employment,  and  speculates  wildly  and  trusrfw  about  p.- 
Ittical,  social,  or  religious  problema 

O.  S.  Hall,  Herman  Culture,  p.  sjl 


(kras'nes),  n.    The  quality  of  be- 


Ora^kra^M 


p.  118. 

[NL.  (so  called  in  ref- 
erence to  their  thick,  succulent  leaves),  dim. 
of  L.  crassus,  thick:  see  cross.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  order  Vrtuimlaceir,  consisting  of 
succulent  herbs  and  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of 
South  Africa.  Various  species  are  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  for  bedding 
purpose*. 

Orasaal&cetB  (krM-u-la's$-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crwuuia  +  -acta.]  '  The'houseleck  family,  a 
natural  order  of  polypctalous  exogens.  It  con. 
slsla  of  succulent  plauU  wltii  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
steins  and  annual  or  perennial  roots,  growing  In  hot.  dry, 
extawed  place*  la  the  mora  temperate  parU  of  the  world, 
calefy  la  South  Africa.  Many  ukN  of  Cramla, 
let,  Stmprrrirum,  Snlum.  and  OrfjflcAm  are  cultl. 
d  lor  their  *howy  dower*  and  especially  for  bedding 
•U  The  American  aprcM  belong  newlly  to  the  genera 
on*  and  Cefyf«,fii«,  anil  are  especially  abundant  on  tha 
western  aide  of  the  contlnent- 

craasulaoeona  (kras-fl-la'shiits),  a.  Belonging 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  order  L'ra**ulacta. 

crastinationt  (kras-ti-na'shon), a.  [<  ML.  cnu- 
'.•■•.f  in  sense  of  '  holiday,'  but  lit.  a  put- 
ting off  till  to-morrow,  <  L.  criulinus,  of  to-mor- 
row, <  eras,  to-morrow.  Cf.  ;<rorr<tiiUaa (»««.] 
Procrastination;  delay. 

-crat.    See  -miry. 

Crataegus  (kra-te'gus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  a/wronor, 
a  kindof  flowering  thorn.]  A  rosaceous  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  about  30  species,  natives 


effects. 

|l,  1.7  . 


world.   All  are  armed  with  abort  woody  aplne*.  and  ara 

The  fruit,  call.il  a 


ice  commonly 


v»  a»  fnaewa. 


 it.  containing  several  hard,  bony  cells,  la  often  edible. 

Tha  wood  la  heavy,  hard,  and  claw  grained.  The  liaw- 
thorn.  C  OxyomnfAa  of  Europe,  la  uft«ll  cultivated  for 
ornanienl,  in  several  varleliee,  and  la  largely  used  for 


la  Basal  cultivated  for 
,   nil  la  largely  uaml  for 
Other  specie*  are  wmitlmu  cultivated.  Sew 


Oratteya  (kra-te'vfi),  a.    [NT*.,  after  Or.  Kpa- 
rriwc,  L.  Cratartu,  name  of  a  Greek  herbalist  " 
A  genus  of  East  and  West  Indian  plants,  i 
order  " 


■balist.] 
natural 


cratch't  (kraeh),  r.  f.  f  <  ME.  eratchm,  cracch- 
cn,  scratch,  prob.  for  'rratmt,  —  8w.  Icratxa 
—  Dan.  kranne,  scratch,  scrape,  claw,  =  Icel. 
krana,  scrawl,  =  MI),  kratoem,  krttscn,  I).  ).  <-■■■<- 
sen  s  MLO.  LO.  kraUtn,  kraMcu,  scratch, 
scrape,  all  prob.  (the  E.  and  Scaud.  through 
LO.)  <  01IG.  rAraj.-wn,  eftra.-«s,  crason,  MHO. 
kraben,  tretsrn,  O.  kraUen  (>  It.  grattarc  =  Sp. 
Pg.  ffratlar  —  F.  gratter,  >  L.  arafc :  see  grate* ), 
scratch,  scrape,  =  8w.  kralta  —  Dan.  krattr, 
scratch,  scrape  (perhaps  also  from  G.,  after  the 
Rom.  forms) ;  cf .  Icel.  krota,  engrave,  orna- 
ment. The  OHO.  chraaon  is  perhaps  orig. 
Teut,,  but  is  derived  by  some  from  LL.  eharaz- 
<irc,  ML.  <airajra«,  <  Or.  jaoaowii',  scratch,  en- 
grave: see  character.  In  mod.  E.  crntckl  is 
represented  by  scratch,  q.  v.]    To  scratch. 

With  that  i>tlier  |«w  hvin  »iu  eroecAiii,; 
All  hy*  Annnre  ho  to-hrekt-  and  tere. 
So  Imth  on  an  hepe  nil,  both  knyght  anil  tierv. 

Don.  <tf  /'arteiwry  (E.  E.  T.  H.X  I.  f*PS. 

cratch*t  (kntch),  n.  [<  ME.  cratchc,  eraechc, 
crccchr,  <  OP.  ctwAc,  a  crib,  manger,  P.  creche,  a 
crib,  manger,  rack,  =  Pr.  crejicha.  crcpia  =  It. 
grevpia,  <  OHO.  crippa,  chripha,  for  'chrippja, 
MH< I.  O.  krippe,  a  crib,  =  E.  crib,  of  which 
erateh*  is  thus  ult.  a  doublet  ]    1.  A  grated 


waa 

a  wad  of  hay. 
Of  Heavenly  Lore,  L  VSft. 
I  w»,  laid  in  Uie  criKc*.  I  waa  wrapped  Id  iwathllng- 

cluatha  VaktwUl,  Apology. 

2.  A  rack  or  open  framework. 
In  Hengo  and  Coaiua  they  arc  forced  to  aet  vp,  for  a 

time,  honaeavpon  cnfe*«,  their  other  bunaea  being  taken 

vp  for  the  It  inert  lodging*.  Pvrrtuu.  Pilgrimage,  p,  ons. 
cratchxradle  (krach'kra'dl),  n.    [<  crufcA*  + 

cradle ;  but  prob.  an  accotn.  of  etit't-cradbs, 

q.  v.]    Same  as  caf»~cratile. 
cratches  (krach'ex),  n.pl.    [PL  of  •crafe*t, 

<  cratch^,  r.,  after  0.  kratx,  the  itch,  cratches, 

<  kratsen,  scratch :  see  cratch^.]  A  swelling  on 
the  pastern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  sometimes 
under  the  hoof,  of  a  horse. 

crate  (krat),  n.  [<  L.  crafts,  wickerwork,  a 
hurdle ;  akin  to  crailte  and  hurdle,  q.  v.  Doub- 
let jrrafci!.]  1.  A  kind  of  basket  or  hamper 
of  wickerwork,  used  for  the  transportation  of 
china,  glass, crockery,  and  similar  wares;  hence, 
any  openwork  casing,  as  a  box  mado  of  slats 
used  for  packing  or  transporting  commodities, 
as  peaches. 

Aiiuantity  of  olives,  ami  two  large  vraaela  of  wine,  which 
•ho  placed  In  the  eratt,  taking  to  the  porter,  Take  It  np, 
and  follow  like.         .Iranian  .Vi^AtJ  (tr.  by  Lane),  I.  til. 

2.  The  amount  held  by  such  a  casing, 
crater  (kra'ter),  ».  [=  P.  crater c  B  Sp.  crit- 
ter a  Pg.  cratera  a>  It.  era  tere,  cratcra  —  D.  G. 
Dan.  kratcr,  a  crater  (dcf.  2),  <  L  crater,  a 
bowl,  <  Or.  xparr/p,  a  vessel  in  which  wine  waa 
mixed  with  water,  a  basin  (in  a  rock ),  the  crater 
of  a  volcano,  <  arpopvt'-wu  (a/  *n^o),  mix.]  1. 

pl.fTafcrcs(kri- 
te'rez).  Inrfas- 
xical  antiq,,  a 
large  vt*ael  or 
W'    <-kW^l;sf/       vaae  in  which 

V^LaaWtTs^'ialaY/  w,lt,'r  wa"  "lix- 

f|V  My  -Wf  -      according  to 
I  Ta»'^>.  m      accepted  for- 

mulas, and 
from  which  it 
was  dipped  out 
and  served  to 
the  guests  in  the 
smaller  pour- 
ing-vessels (oi- 
aocsoc).  The 
typical  form  of  the 
crater  la  open  and  belMike,  with  a  foot,  and  a  amall  han- 
dle placed  very  low  on  either  aide.  Many  beautiful  tlreek 
oiimplea  are  preaerved.  oapedalty  In  the  red  larared  ]>ot- 
tery.  Abo  written  krater.  Compare  aagoauson. 
Very  Intermtlng  la  Uw  group  of  vaaea.  a  eraier,  two  am 
unl  nunteroiu  luwla. 
C.  0.  MulUr,  Manual  of  Ardurol.  (trsni.X  4  »t 
A  fine  early  roiinUilan  crater,  foand  at  Caere  and  now  In 

tlte  l<Hjvrc,  with  lilai'k  fljtuM  repreaentinp  lleraclea  feaal 
ing  with  Earytiua.  Kncye.  Brit.,  XIX.  S10. 

2.  In  gnil.,  the  cup-shaped  depression  or  cavity 
of  a  volcano,  forming  the  orinoe  through  which 
the  erupted  material  finds  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face, or  has  done  so  in  former  times  if  the  vol- 
cano is  at  present  extinct  or  dormant,  soch  a 

deprraalou  la  uaually  Burrounded  by  a  pile  of  aabee  and 
volcanic  debria.  which  forma  the  cone.  Some  cratera  have 
a  very  regular  form ;  other*  are  broken  down  more  or  leaa 
on  one  aide. 

8.  Milit.,  a  cavity  formed  by  the  explosion  of 
a  military  mine.— 4t.  Any  hollow  made  in  the 
earth  by  subterranean  forces.  [Rare.] 

Then  the  Cratrrt  or  Ixreachea  made  In  the  earth  by  hor- 
rible earthuuakea,  canoed  by  the  violent  eruptlum  of  Fire, 
•hall  be  wide  enough  to  awalkiw  ap  not  only  t'lttca  bat 
whole  Countrtr*.  MUinfitttt,  Sermona.  I.  si. 


After  a  volcano  baa  1 


nr.  •»  i. 


CfAlei  of  Eunhnxilot,  lv«,vte  Huaua.- 
Ijreck  ied-hc~uf«J  jjo*ierr- 


6.  [cop.]  An  ancient 
south  of  Leo  and 
Virgo.  It  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  vaae 
with  two  handles  and 
a  base.— 6.  In  W«rf., 
a  hollow  cavity 
formed  in  the  posi- 
tive carbon  of  an  arc- 


currcnta  are 

used. 

cratera  (kra-te'rlt), 
N. ;  pi.  cratera'  1-re). 

[L.,  a  fern,  form  of  i-™,«iuiiuii  c,«t«,  -  From 
crofcr,  a  basin:  sec  r,.im.T-. ,i««ri, «a-. 

crater.']    In  hnt„  the 

cup-shaped  receptacle  of  certain  lichens  and 
fungi. 

crateral  (kra'ter-al).  a.  [<  crabr  +  -«/.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  crater  of 
a 


been  ailent  and  the  large  crater 

Iliad. . . .  renewalof  activity  through 
gtvo  rtao  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
old  enteral  hollow. 

ifnriey.  Physiography,  p.  1IM. 

era  teres,  n.   Plural  of  crater,  L 

crate riform  (kra-ter'i-fftrm),  a.  [=  P.  crateri- 
forme,  <  L.  crater,  a  crater,  +  forma,  shape.] 
Having  the  form  of  s  crater;  conically  hollowed; 
formed  like  a  wine-glaas  without  the  base,  or 
nearly  like  an  inverted  truncate  cone  with  an 
excavated  base.  Aa  apedflrally  need  In  entomohary, 
It  differ*  front  ealathi/aem  In  implying  leaa  dilated  aide*, 
and  from  ia/unafuW|/enn  In  Implying  a  leaa  deep  and 
regular  hollow.  In  botany  It  algiuflea  baaln  or  lancer* 
aliaped. 

ThU  hUl  [in  St.  Jago]  la  conical,  *M  feet  In  height,  and 
retains  some  trace*  of  having  had  a  eraren/itfiw  stnictnr*. 

bandit,  tlonl.  Obaervation*.  I.  11. 

craterlet  (kra'ter-lot),  ».  [<  crater  +  -let.]  A 
small  crater. 

Later*  little  pit  nrcrMmHrt  made  IU  appaaraaca  Ion  tha 
miKinl,  lesa  than  a  mllo  In  diameter,  according  to  the  flrat 
;  still  later,  towards  the  end  of  lstl7.  it  had 
'  was  about  two  mile,  bi  diameter. 

Stte  Princeton  fin, ,  I.  67. 
Ten  Mile  UIU,  half-way  between  Charleston  and  Sum- 
men  llie,  developed  aralrrUti  and  "  crateriform  "  orifice*. 

Jmir.  »7,.«Km  /svat,  CXXII.  ago. 

CrateropodidaB  (kra't?-rv-pod'i-de),  a.  pi. 
[NI>.,  <  I'raterroptu  (-;»«-)  +  -ida>.]  A  family 
of  oscine  passerine  birds  of  the  old  world,  of 
which  the  genus  Crateropiu  is  the  leading  one. 
They  Include  the  hmmU  typical  babbler*,  notable  for  their 
large,  clumsy  fort  and  claw*,  and  strong,  rounded  wing* ; 
but  in  manyrespecta  they  resemble  tliraalte*.  and  neither 
the  compoaillon 
nor  the  position  <it 
the  family  Is  set- 
tled. Tlieee  hints, 
as  a  rule,  are  grega 
Hons,  and  not  good 
songster*. 

Crateropns 

(kra-ter'6-pus), 
a.  [NL.,'  <  Or. 
npaTep6(,  strong, 
stout,  +  troi'f 
(r"od-)  =  E./oof.] 
A  genus  of  chief- 
ly African  os- 
cine passerine 
binls,  known  as 
babblers,  and 
commonly  re- 
ferred to  the 
family  Pycnono- 

tiitir,  as  iyjie  of  a  subfamily  Cratcropodirut,  or 
giving  name  to  a  family  CrateraporHtUr.  Aa  at 
present  used,  the  g.-nns  Include*  1.S specie*,  ranging  through 
Africa  Iwyoud  the  Sahara  and  In  India.  The  example  rm 
nred  Is  a  dark  race  of  (".      v.i.,  from  the  Zambesi. 

craterotu  (krt'ter-ns),  «.  [<  crater  +  -<>«*.] 
Belonging  to  or  like  a  crater.  S.  Beaming. 
[Rare.] 

-cratic,  -craticaL   See  -cracy. 

OratLaean  ( kra-tin'$-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Or.  Koa- 
nrrtof,  <  Kpariiwc,  L.  <Traft'»»i*.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Oreek  comic  poet  Cratinus,  who 
lived  alaout  520-423  ».  c. :  aa,  Cratintan  verse 
or  meter. 

II.  A  logscedir  meter  frequent  In  Oreek 
comedy,  composed  of  a  first  Olyconio  and  a 
trochaic  tetrapody  catalectic,  the  first  foot  of 
the  latter  being  treated  like  a  basis — that  is, 
having  both  syllables  common:  thus, 

*tww»B«ww~    |    1st  ©  —  9  —  •*•  ae. 
Sec  Kupalldcan,  n. 

craumpiahl,  r.  f.   Same  aa  crampish, 
crauncn  (krtlnch),  r.  f.    [Also  written  crowd*, 
and  in  other  forms,  due  to  imitative  variation, 
.■mscA,  scranch,  tenmch,  q.  v.]    To  crush  with 
the  teeth ;  crunch.    See  crunch. 

She  can  erancK 
A  sack  of  small-coal,  eat  you  lime  and  hair. 

B.  Jimmn.  Magnetlck  lady.  I.  1. 
Rhe  would  rmox*  the  wing*  of  a  lark,  busies  and  all, 
teet^  aaUirn,t  TivtU.  BroWimtnag.  III. 
cravantt,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  erarem. 
cravat  ittra-vat').  n.    [Also  formerly  crabbat; 
as  O.  crartitr,  <  F.  crarnfi*  (=  It,  crnratta,  cro. 
atta),  a  craval,  so  called  because  adopted  (ac- 
cording to  Menage,  in  1030)  from  the  Crarates 
or  Croats  in  the  Preneh  military  service.  <  Cr«- 
rufc.  a  Croat:  Bee  froat.]     A  neckcloth;  a 
pipce  of  muslin,  silk,  or  other  material  worn 
about  the  neck,  generally  outside  a  linen  col- 
lar, bv  men,  and  less  frequently  by  women. 
When  first  Introduced,  It  wno  commonly  of  lace,  or  of  lim  n 
edged  with  lace.   At  the  l-eglmilngof  the  seventeenth  ecu- 
tury  It  was  worn  very  b«ur.  anil  It  u  often  seen  in  picturea 
pawed  through  the  Iniltonbole  of  the  coal  or  waistcoat. 


Digitized  by 


cravat 

(See  iMnHrt.)  The  modem  cravat  1*  rather  •  necktie, 
passed  once  ronnd  the  Dock,  and  tied  la  front  la  a  bow. 
or,  u  about  XH40  and  earlier  (when  the  cravat  consisted 
of  a  triangular  silk  kerchief,  usually  black),  twice  round 
tlie  neck.  In  Imitation  of  the  stock.  Konuorly,  wlwm 
lurched  Uncn  cravat*  were  worn,  perfection  in  the  art  of 
trine  thrm  wu  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  a 
danilY.  the  cravnt  dlaers  properly  from  the  »  »ri.  which, 
whether  lied,  or  passed  through  a  ' 


hangs  down  ovsr  the  shirt-front, 
the  usual  wonl  In  this  sense. 

I  shout  Ida  Beck, 
I  of  Hm.ck. 

&  ButUr,  Hudlbra*.  L  Ut 

"Perhaps,  Louisa,"  said  Mr.  Ivwilicy,  slightly  turning 
his  bead  In  his  crura/,  as  If  It  were  a  socket,  "y.iu  woaM 
have  preferred  a  Are?         DickrmM,  Duinbey  and  Son,  V. 

cravat  (kra-vaf),  v.  f.  or  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cra- 
vatted,  ppr.  cramtttng.  [<  cravat,  n.J  To  put 
on  or  wear  a  cravat ;  invest  with  a  cravat. 

I  redoubled  toy  attention  to  drees;  I  coated  and  era. 
raffed.  ilulmr,  Pelham,  xxilli. 

To  come  out  washed,  cravatted,  brushed,  ootnbed,  ready 
for  the  breakfast-table. 

r.  Jfa/Aenw,  Or t ting  on  In  the  World,  p.  00. 

cravat-goose  (kra-vat'gfle),  n.  A  name  of  the 
common  wild  gooao  of  America,  Ant  iota  oano- 
ilenxis,  from  the  white  mark  on  the  throat. 

cravat-Btringt  (toa-vat'string),  n.  A  cravat. 

1  era mf -stein*?  wins  the  dame. 

T«in  Broun,  Works,  IV.  228, 

crave  (kriiv),  e.  5  pret.  and  pp.  erwwf,  ppr.  crap- 
ing. f<  ME.  era  res,  <  AS.  trafian  —  Iool.  krtfja 
—  Sw.  lcrafra  =  Dan.  araTfe,  crave,  ask,  demand ; 
cf.  Icel.  krafa,  a  demand.]  L  trans.  1.  To  aak 
with  earnestness  or  importunity ;  beseech;  im- 
plore ;  ask  with  submission  or  humility,  as  a 
dependant ;  beg  or  entreat  for. 

,l  il*M'[  i||  ,   ,  ,   W  fill  III  WJ14J1T  UHIO  I  I IJUU,  nil ll  r,  ntWU  Hit 

body  of  Jesus.  Mark  jv.  «. 


I  crap*  leave  to  deal  plainly  with  your  Lordship, 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  It.  ts. 
Tliat  day  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  palace  cmved 
Audience  of  Uulnover*. 

Tf  nnjums,  Lancelot  and 

S.  To  long  for  or  eagerly  desire,  as  a 
of  gratification ;  require  or  demand,  in 
satisfy  appetite  or  passion. 

Vor  s'sfj  In  sloop,  too  body,  wrapt  In  ease, 
Supinely  lies,  as  In  the  peaceful  grave  ; 
And,  wanting  unthing,  nothing  can  it  cruee. 

Dryien,  It.  of  Lucretius,  UL  110. 

3.  To  demand  a  debt ;  dan :  as,  I  craped  him 
wherever  I  met  him.  [Scotch.]  -  Byn.  A-k,  its- 
yti/.A  Hcj,  etc  (see  ***),  to  yearn  for,  desire ;  to  pray  for. 

LT.  intrant.  To  ask  earnestly;  beg;  sue; 
plead :  with  for. 

On  the  lower  ground  was  the  agora,  where  the  Eptdajn* 
iilan  exiles  cm  mi  far  help,  and  t-dntwl  to  the  tombs  of 
their  forefathers.  Jr.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  8faJ. 

craven  (kra'vn),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
rrfieenf,  oravont ;  <  ME.  cravant,  cratantnle  (for 
orlg.  *croevutfe,  in  three  syllables,  the  accented 
final  -s  being  later  lost,  as  in  coatii*,  q.  v. ),  con- 
quered, overcome,  cowardly,  <  OF.  crarante", 
craeenti,  pp.  of  eraraster,  orarenfer,  crertiMfer, 
graranter,  carcenter,  break,  break  down,  over- 
throw, overcome, conquer, mod.  V. dial.  (Norm.) 
crawl  "for,  trraca  tcr.accrara  ter,  crush  with  a  load, 
(Tare-afcr  (Rouebi),  overwhelm,  crarenter  (Pi- 
card),  tire  out  (ernreafft,  tired  out),  =  Sp.  Pg. 
quebrantar,  break,  pound,  move  to  pity,  weak- 
en, <  ML.  as  if  'crepantare,  freq.  {<  crrpan(t-)t, 
ppr.)  of  L.  crepare  (>  F.  crever  =  Pr.  crehor  — 
Sp.  Pg.  quebrar  =  It.  creparc),  break :  see  ctv/i- 
ifufe',  decrepit,  and  cf.  crevice,  crevasse,  from  the 
same  ult.  source.  The  etym.  has  been  much 
debated,  being  usually  associated  bv  etymolo- 
gists, and  to  some  extent  in  popular  appre- 
hension, with  (1)  crare,  tho  form  craren,  ME. 
era  rant,  craeaunde,  being  assumed  to  bo  the 
ppr.  of  this  verb  (in  ME.  prop,  entrant,  cracend); 
or  with  (2)  errant,  reemtnt,  ME.  errant,  crcaunt, 
recreant,  reertaunt,  used  liko  crnrrii  in  acknow- 
ledging defeat,  prop,  ppr.,  yielding,  submitting, 
lit.  believing,  or  aocepting'a  new  faith,  ult.  <  L. 
ereden  ( <-)»,  believing :  see  crcaM  t,  reerean  t.  The 
coufuaion  with  these  words  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted from  the  ME  period,  and  has  somewhat 
it  IT.  c  ted  the  meaning  nf  cm  ■¥«.]  I,  a.  If.  Over- 
5 1  oon*tjucrod  ^  u©a?(?fttiP^l-         %Q      f^J*fl v^tt^ 
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Wherever  the  forces  of  the  .  .  .  [English  and  French] 
nations  met,  they  met  with  disdainful  confidence  on  ooe 
side,  and  with  a  era  pen  fear  oa  the  other. 

Jfociufay.  William  Pitt. 
To  cry  craven t  [orlg.  to  cry  •'  craven  1"  i  e.  •(!  am)  con- 
quered ! ' J,  to  yield  In  submission  -,  be  defeated ;  tall. 

When  all  human  means  cry  eracen,  then  that  wound 
made  by  the  hand  of  God  is  cured  by  the  liand  of  His  Vice- 
gerent, fuffrr,  Ch.  llisl.,  II.  i i.  St. 

II.  n.  A  mean  or  base  coward ;  a  pusiliani- 
motis  fellow ;  a  dastard. 

Jt.  It  n  Is  It  lit  this  soldlrr  keep  his  oath? 
Jtu.  lie  la  a  eratvis  and  a  villain  else. 

Shot.,  Hen.  V..  hr.  7. 
Her  anger,  leaving  Pellets,  hnrn'd 

"  in  many  an  evil  name 
and  thrice-beaten  hound. 
TVnayjun,  Felice*  and  Kltarre. 
■  Byn.  Poltroon,  IMriard,  etc   See  evteunf. 
craven  (kra'vn),  r.  t.    [<  craven,  a.]  To  make 
craven,  recreant,  weak,  or  cowardly. 

Against  eeU-alatuhler 
There  Is  a  prohlljltinn  so  divine 
That  era  ren*  my  weak  hand. 

Mac,  Cymhellne,  liL  <. 
Seuse-cominermK  faith  Is  now  grown  blind  and  cold 
And  basely  crarend,  that  lit  times  of  old 
Did  conquer  Heav'it  ItaeU.      trtutrfei,  Emblem*.  L  18. 

craver  (kri'vtr),  n.    One  who  craves  or  begs; 
a  suppliant.  [Rare.] 
I'll  tarn  era  our  too,  and  so  I  shall  'scape  whipping. 

craving  (kra'ving),  n.  ryerbal  n.  of  rrot'e,  e.] 
Vehement  or  urgent  desire  or  longing ;  appe- 
titc ;  yearning. 

WhU*  hU  [Voltaire's]  literary  fame  filled  aU  Europe,  he 
was  troubled  with  a  childish  eroeiii;;  for  political  dtttfric- 
Uon.  Mneautay,  rrederlc  the  Oreat. 

nlulty  came,  no  doubt,  In  great  measure, 
__  of  the  country,  from  that  cram'no  for 
peace  and  order  which  follows  on  long  per|..eU  of  anarchi . 

J.  A  Oram,  Conn,  of  Eng.,  p.  417. 

cravingly  (krg'ving-li),  adv.  In  an 
craving  manner. 


9.  To  move  or 
or  timorously. 
He  was  lordly  able  to 


and 


'  the  wheel-deep  Ha 
Jowly  eroirfed. 
Khittirr,  Tent  on  the  1 
A  black'gowned  pensioner  or  two  trautiu over  lite 
quiet  square.  TAudlerujr,  Newcomea,  vli. 


3.  To  advance  slowly  and  secretly  orcuuuingl 
henee,  to  insinuate  one's  self;  gain  favor  try 
obsequious  conduct- 
One 

Hath  crawl  d  Into  the  favour  of  the  king. 

Shak.,  Ileiu  t  III.,  Ill  t 

4.  To  have  a  sensation  like  that  produced  by 
a  worm  crawling  upon  tho  body:  as,  the  flesh 
craicbf — To  crawl  Into  one's  hols,  flee  /.••vVt.-sjra. 
c'mW  Creep,  so  far  aa  these  words  are  differentiated, 
ernief  la  used  of  a  more  prviatrate  or  slower  movement  tlmu 
creep,  aa  that  of  a  worm  or  snake,  or  a  child  prone  on  the 
ground,  in  contrast  with  that  of  a  short-legged  reptile,  a 
crouching  animal,  or  a  child  on  Its  hands  and  knees.  A 
person  Is  said  either  to  eeaief  or  to crtry  in  his  walk,  as  from 
inertness,  age,  or  dctilltty,  according  to  the  greater  or  lews 
degree  of  slowness  or  feebleness.  Sunning  or  climbing 
plant*  creep,  hut  do  not  ernirf.  The  distinction  between 
the  words  I*  more  strongly  marked  In  their  Oirunithc 
application  to  human  actions,  crawl  expressing  cringing 
ni- aiinens  or  servility  and  creep  stealthy  slyness  or  malic- 
nlty.  Creep  alone  Is  used  In  aU  sense*  in  the  Bible,  rthsk. 
spent,  etc 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  eniirft. 

Tr 

Tls  sweet  to  listen  aa  the  night-winds  creep 
From  loaf  to  leaf.  Byrvn,  Don  Juan,  1. 1*2. 

I  did  not  properly  creep,  knowing  that  It  would  not  do 
to  raise  my  nnck  ;  I  rather  swam  upon  the  ground. 

J.  W.  Dt  Fortit.  Harper's  Mag.,  XXXV. 

crawl1  (krftl),  s.  [<  cra«r/l,  e.]  The  set  of 
crawling;  a  slow,  crawling  motion :  as,  his  waik 
is  almost  a  crawL 

crawl3  (kral),  n.  [<  P.  kraal,  an  Inclosure,  a 
cattle-pen:  see  kraal,  which  is  also  in  E.  use  in 
South  Africa ;  prob.  ult.  identical  with  corral, 

on  tho  sea-coast,  for  containing  fish  or  turtlc-p. 
On  their  return  all  hands  enter  the  rrnirf  and  beat  out 
part  of  the  sponge 
erf  nfeftlfy  ifer.,  N.  8.,  XXXIX  17». 


sucker.    [Local.  V.  8.]' 
crawler  (kra'ler),  s.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
crawls;  a  creeper;  a  reptile. 

Vnunn'd  of  wing*  sad  scaly  oare, 
I'lilmj  jo  erairlrr  SB  t'  ' 


craving. 

craw1  (kra),  n.  [<  ME.  crave  (not  in  AS.,  where 
crop  was  used:  see  crop),  prob.  <  Sw.  krofra, 
dial.  Jtrrr,  =  Dan.  kro,  the  craw,  akin  to  Sw. 

krape  =  Dan.  -tom,  colUr.  =  D.  kraag,  the  neck,  crawl-vbottom  OtraJ'a-bot'um),  n.   The  hog 
collar:  see  cragl.]    1.  The  crop  or  first  stom- 
ach of  a  bird,  technically  called  the  ingluvic*. 

We  have  seen  some  [bustard*]  whoa*  breast  tod  belly 
were  lirown,  and  only  marked  across  the  era  re  with  a  large 
white  crescent.  S'rmsoiW,  HtiL  Zoology. 

2.  Figurativelv,  the  stomach  of  any  animal.  , 

2.  A  dobson  or  hellgrammltej  the  larva  of  a 

neuropterous  insect  of  the  family  Shtlidtr,  as  of 

Cotydaiut  comuUu.  Stand.  Sat.  W»t.,  II.  1343. 

Also  called  etipi>er. 

crawley-root  (krt'Ii-rftt),  n.  [Prob.  a  corrup- 
tion or  eorafroof.]    The  coralroot,  Corallorhi;n 

crawlingly  (krft'ling-li),  ode.  In  a  crawling 
manner. 

crawly  (kra'li),  a.  [<  cratch  +  Having 
a  sensation  as  of  the  contact  of  crave  ling  things. 
[Colloq.] 

It  made  yon  feel  eroiWy.  Th*  Ceufury,  XXIX  'Ms. 
Orax  (krakfl),  n.  [NL..,  formed  after  Crex,  q.  v.,  < 
Gr.  npA(rtv,  later  sndfjnv,  croak  as  a  raven :  see< 
crake1,  croak,']  The  typical  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  (YacsV/oy.  It  was  formerly  eontcrmliioii. 
with  the  Oocinsr,  and  contained  all  the  cumswiwa  and 
hoccos;  but  It  Is  imw  reetrlcted  to  the  former.  The  head 
Is  crested  and  the  base  nl  the  Nil  sheathed.  The  type  is 
C.  alector.  See  cut  under  eurassnre. 

cray't,  n.   Another  form  of  cmre. 
Cray'2  (kra),  w.    An  elevation  or  structure  ex- 
tended into  a  stream 
water,  or  to  prevent  i 
shore;  a  breakwater. 

cray't  (kra),  n.    f<  j,^  ME,  <ra>,  <  OF.  crew-, 
in  mat  de  craye,  a  disease  of  hawks,  lit.  chalk- 
disease:  erayr,<  L.  ercta,  chalk:  see 
A  diseaso  of  hawks,  proceeding  from 
a  bad  diet. 

With  mysfedynge  she  |tb«  hawk  1  shall  hone  tho  r'ronac, 
the  Rye,  the  Cray,  and  many  other  ayknesses  that  bring 

"-lie  the  Sowae. 


with  an  empty  eras*. 

/Jyrtdt,  Don  Juan,  rill.  40. 

3.  The  ingluvies  or  enlarged  extremity  of  the 
esophagus  in  certain  insects.  See  cut  under 
Blattida-. 

craw-  (kra),  r.  and  n.    Scotch  form  of  crosrl. 
craw3  (kra),  n.   Scotch  form  of  crow*, 
craw-bonat  (krA'bfin),  n.   The  collar-bone, 
crawfish,  crayilah  (kra'-,  kra'fish),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  alBo  craiJUh,  crafith,  crajuth,  aecorn. 
forms  (simulating  fish1)  of  creru,  crevice,  ere- 
ryssA,  <  ME.  creTise,  CTeveys^crevis,  creves,  <  OF. 
rreriCv?,  <Tet*iitse,  e^rret'i'jotr?,  P.  ecreriwe,  a  craw- 
fish, <  OHO.  chreite,  MHO.  krebej:,  G.  kreb*.  a 
crab:  see  crab1.]    1.  The  common  name  of  the 
small  fluviatilo  long-tailed  decapod  crustaceans 
of  tho  genera  A»taau  and  CVisifroriw;  especially, 
in  Great  Britain,  tho  Astacu*  fiueiatilis;  and  by 
extension,  some  or  any  similar  fresh-water  crus- 
tacean.  See  cuts  under  Astacida  and  A*tacus. 

'land  and 


— 2.  The  name  in  the  west  of 


and  ouercumen  [they  all 

 1  overcome]. 

Lrjarad  fwllAnrine,  p.  132. 

;  pusillanimous;  mean-spirited. 

knyghle,  a  coward  the  scincz. 
Ifurf*  JrfAure  (E.  E.  T.  ■  ).  L  13S. 
said  never  a  word. 
Stott,  Voung  Lorhlnvar 


among  the  Lon 
spiny  lobster, 
»'o-crnirtf*A. 

CTawfish'(kra'fish),e.i.  To 

sidowisoliko  a  crawfish;  honce,  to  recede  from 
an  opinion  or  a  position ;  back  out  or  back 
down.  [Colloq.,  V.  8.] 
crawl1  (kral),  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  erall ; 
not  found  in  ME. ;  <  IcoL  krafta,  paw,  scrabble, 
t  rawl,  sb  Sw.  krafia,  grope,  =  Dan.  kraclr,  crawl, 
creep :  cf .  D.  krabMcn,  scratch,  scrawl,  =  MLG. 
ti.  krabbcln,  crawl  (see  crab*,  v.);  cf.  Sw.  krA'la, 
crawl,  dial,  kr&la,  crawl,  kralla,  creep,  also  Sw. 
dial,  krylla,  swarm  out,  aa  insects,  krttla,  crawl, 
1).  krielen,  swarm,  crowd.]  1.  To  move  slow- 
ly by  thrusting  or  drawing  tho  body  along  the 
ground,  as  a  worm;  creep. 

Doctor,  I  will  see  the  emubat,  that's  the  truth  on  1 ; 
If  1  had  never  a  leg.  I  SOSM  craW  to  »oe  It. 

Beau.  a«.l  /'(.,  Knlgllt  Of  Malta,  II.  i. 
chinks  <.f  lichen  crusted  walls 
curves,  the  gliding  serpent  enrlcfs. 

O.  W.  Unlmtt.  Spring. 


to  break  the  force  of  the 


Ifol.  1 

crayert,  ».  See  crare. 

crayfish, «.   See  crawfish. 

crayon  (kra'on),  s.  and  a.  [<  F.  crayon,  <  rrole, 
chalk,  i  L.  crcfo,  chalk :  see  cretaceous.]  L  n. 
1 .  A  pencil-shaped  piece  of  colored  clay,  chalk, 
or  charcoal,  used  for  drawing  upon  paper,  cray- 
on* lore  niade  fnnu  certain  mineral  sulistances  in  tbeir  nat- 
ural state.  Mich  aa  red  or  blade  chalk,  but  they  are  mure 
commonly  manufactured  from  a  line  paste  of  chalk  or  pipe- 
clay colored  with  various  pigment*,  and  consolidated  by- 
means  of  gum,  wax,  soap,  etc   Crayons  vary  In  hardness. 
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The  soft  crayons  and  the  half  hard  see  used  through  the 
medium  of  a  stump,  while  I  be  hard  ore  used  u  a  Jeud- 
penciL    See  pasteL 

1^  no  day  pasta  over  you  without. .  .  alvlxigeomeslrokea 
of  the  pencil  or  Uie  r ray>n. 

Drytm.  ir.  of  I*ifr(*nny,«  Art  nf  painting. 

2.  Apencilmadeof  a  composition  of  soap,  rosin, 
wax,  and  Lampblack,  used  for  drawing  upon 
lithographic  slonea.— 8.  One  of  the  carbon- 
IM.inta  in  an  electric  lamp. 

IX  a.  Drawn  with  crayona:  as,  a  crayon 
sketch. 

crayon  (krii'gn),  r.  f.  [=  F.  cra^mtntr;  from 
tin?  iiouu.l  1".  To  sketch  or  draw  with  a  crayon. 
Hence— 2.  To  sketch  in  general ;  plan ; 
uiit  to  paper  one's  first  thoughts. 

He  mmx i  aflerwarda  composed  that  dtecou 
ably  In  the  plan  which  he  ha/1  mifwiio/  out. 

AfoW,  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  iR.t«. 

crayon-drawing  (kra'on-dra'ing),  n.  The  act 
or  art  of  drawing  with  crayon*, 
crayonlst  ikra'on-lst),  n.   [<  crayon  +  -igf.] 
One  who  draws  or  sketches  with  crayons. 
The  charming  erajimauCa  of  the  eighteenth  rent  ore. 

livxtyi  Aye,  CLXI.  "X 
Robert  >fanleiiiI0«2l-l(rs),  i(rai»ai<  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  uf  French  line  engraven. 

JTwryc.  An"/.,  XVII.  173. 

craze  (krax),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  crazal,  ppr.  craz- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  crate,  <  ME.  crasm, 
break,  break  to  nieces,  <  8w.  kra*a  =  Dan. 
kraut,  crackle,  orig.  break  (cf.  Sw.  slA  i  kras  = 
Dan.  Mlaa  i  krat,  break  to  pieces);  prob.  imita- 
tive. F.  tcraser,  break,  shatter,  is  also  of  Scand. 
origin.)  L  intrant.  If.  Tobreak;  burst;  break 
in  piece*. 

To  cahlys  craeen  and  liegynne  to  ffolde. 

Anc  Metrical  TaUt  (id.  HartsbociwX  p.  US. 

2.  To  crack  or  split ;  open  In  alight  cracks  or 
chinks;  crackle ;  specifically,  in  pottery,  to  sep- 
arate or  peel  off  from  the  body :  said  of  t  he  gli 
Sec  craztng,  2. — 3.  To  become  crazy  or  " 
bvcomo  shattered  in  intellect;  break 


toNa- 


Kor  my  tortured  lirain  begins  to  w, 
He  thou  my  nunc.  Ktati,  Endymkin,  Ir. 

Leave  help  to  God,  aa  I  am  forved  U«  ilo  I 
9  la  Bo  other  court*,  or  we  ahi.ii' " 
■»  aril  with  no  human  cure. 

[and  Book.  It.  41. 


IL  trans.  If.  To  break ;  break  in 

:  as,  to  erase  tin. 
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A  quiet  enu»  touching  everything  I 
poleon  the  tireat  and  the  Napoleonic 

F-rtm.,htly  tier'*.  S.,  XLI1.  21. 

crazed  (krazd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  era:e,  r.]  1.  Bro- 
ken down;  impaired;  decrepit.  [Obsolete  or 
poetical.] 

O!  tbuy  had  all  lieen  saved,  hut  mtmf  eld 
Anniill'd  my  vigorous  craving*.  Keate. 

2.  Cracked  in  the  glaze:  said  of  pottery. —  3. 
Insane;  demented. 

Forma  like  eome  bedlam  statuary's  dream. 

The  cras'd  creatiuun  of  misguided  whim. 

Bum,  Brig*  of  Ayr, 

craxedness  (krS'ned-nes),  ».  A  broken  or  in- 

*  "state  ofthe  intellect.'  ^ 

Hn  returned  In  perfect  health,  feeling  no  rmreifiVMe 
mo-  Infirmity  of  body.  llakluot't  I'oyny/rj,  II.  1X1. 

People  In  the  rnurifn'ju  of  Uielr  mind*,  possessed  with 
dislike  ai>d  dlsconu-ntmcnt  at  things  present,  .  .  .  Imagine 
that  any  tiling  .  .  .  would  help  them ;  tat  that  mi«d. 
which  they  leaat  hare  tried.  li-joker,  Lev  lea  Polity,  Prcf. 

craze-millt,  crazing-millt  (kraV-,  kr&'ring- 
mil),  n.  A  mill  for  crushing  tin  ore;  a  email- 
iug-mill.  [Cornwall.] 

The  tin  ore  paaaeth  to  the  emrinp  imff,  which,  between 
two  grlnding-stooee,  brufswlh  it  to  a  fine  aand. 

A.  Orrsr,  Survey  of  Cornwall, 

crazily  (kra'zi-li),  orir.  In  a  broken  or  craxy 
manner. 

craziness  (kra'zi-nes),  n.    If.  The  state  of  be- 
ing broken  or  impaired;  weakness. 
What  can  you  look  for 
From  an  old,  foolish,  peevish,  doting  man 
lint  rran'lwai  of  age?      Font,  broken  Heart,  v.  .1. 
There  l«  no  rrmwwvue  we  feel,  that  la  not  s  record  tit 
God  a  having  beem  off  ended  by  our  nature. 

IT.  If osKajrue.  Devoute  Essays.  It.  X.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  mentally  impaired;  weak- 
ness or  diaordvr  of  tne  intellect ;  insanity. 

It  Is  a  curious  fact  thai  moat  of  the  great  reformers  tn 
hUtnry  have  licon  accounted  by  the  nwn  of  their  time 
eraiy,  and  perhaps  even  more  carious  that  tbclr  very  ens- 
perns  to  have  given  them  their  great  force. 

StilU,  Stud.  Med.  Ufa*.,  p.  Ui. 
Madneie.  Delirium,  etc.    Sec  insanity. 
_  (kirn' zing),  n.    [<  ME.  eratn/nae  ;  verbal 
n.  of  craze,  r.]   If.  A  cracking;  a  chink  or  rift. 

of  the  walll*  waa  atnppld. 

W*rlif,  i  fhron.  nlv.  13<Pbtv.X 


creablet  (krtVa-bl),  a.  [=  F.  creable  =  8p.  ere- 
abtr,  <  L.  rrealrili*,  <  creare,  create:  see  create.'] 
That  may  be  created.  Waft*. 

creach,  cfoagh  |  kntch  >.  a .  [<  (lael.  ercach,  plun- 
der, pillage!]  A  Highland  foray;  a  plunder- 
ing excursion ;  a  raid. 

Creadion  (kr$-ad'i-on).  ».  [NI„  (Vieillot, 
IK16);  also  Vrcathnm  and  cmmeously  fmnHit; 
<  Or.  «y<ra'Vm,  n  imimol  of  meat,  dim.  of  >,co<, 
flesh.]  1.  A  genus  of  sturiioid  pasaeriue  birds 
pectdiar  to  New  Zealand,  having  as  its  type 
C.  caruncnlatue. —  2t.  A  genus  of  meliphagiue 
birds,  named  by  Lesson,  1837 :  a  synouyui  of 
Anthtichara. 

creagh,  «.   See  creach. 

creashtt,  «•  [Appar.  <  Ir.  and  Gael,  graiah. 
graulh,  a  herd,  flock,  =  L.  grar  (grca-).  flock: 
see  grtaarwun.}    A  hertl  of  cattle.  Hattivell. 

creaghtt,  <'•  >■  [(  crmghl, «.]  To  graze  on  lands. 
Ikirics. 

creak1  (krfk),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  creek,  also, 
as  still  dial.,  crick;  <  ME.  crcken,  make  a  harsh, 
grating  sound  (cf.  D.  aTiVarsj,  chirp,  kriek,  a 
cricket);  an  imitative  var.  of  crack:  see  erack, 
charkl,  and  rriekl,  crickefl.]  I.  infriinvi.  Toniake 
a  sharp,  harsh,  grating,  or  arjueaking  sound, 
aa  by  the  friction  of  hard  substances :  an,  the 
gate  creaks  on  its  hinges ;  creaking  shoes. 

IaoXK.  You  cannot  bear  blm  down  with  your  baee  nolw, 
air. 

Ainy.  Nor  he  me,  with  his  treble  rrwMwy,  though  he 
erv**  like  the  charUit  wheels  of  Satan. 

B.  Jmtvn.  Barthoknnew  Fair,  v.  :\. 
hoard  freaked  from  cottage  elm 


IL  fraa*.  To  causoto 
grating,  or  squeaking 
I  shall  «Uy  here  .  .  . 


creakMkrek), «.  [<cmi*-l.c.]  As 
grating  sound,  as  that  produced  by 
of  hard  substances. 

A  wagging  leaf,  a  putt,  a  crack. 
Yea,  the  least  ereat.  sliall  make  Uiee  turn  thy  back. 

•,tr.  at  Du  Bartas  s  Week.,  II.,  The  Lawe. 

I  ereauV. 

UteeU,  ralloodc. 


Fulclere,  and  natmih.de,.. 

CKanerr.  Uath  of  Blanche,  I  M4. 
The  fine  Christ  all  la  sooner  rrsMrif  then  the  hard  Marble. 

Lgtp.  Euphute.  AnaL  of  Wit,  p. 
Ood  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  boat, 
An  1  cr      Lrieir  <  har-.t'.  »  l.t-i  li, 

jfitf.m.  f.  l.,  ».u.  sia  cra^in^-mlllt,  " 
2.  To  make  small  cracks  in ;  prrxluee  a  flaw  or 
flaws  in,  literally  or  figuratively. 


creak2  (krak),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
creaky  (krc'ki),  a.    [<  rrcoA-i  +  -yi.) 


This  homogeneity  [of 
manufacture!  prevents  a 
of  much  harard. 


Inn  body.  In  porcelain 
any  mlisj,  but  the  process  Is  one 
A'n-v.  Fneyc. 

See  craze-milt. 


*a*y,  dry-rattod, 

■  old  linngeoll. 


rr-mr.  V. 
e,<  ilL 


llie  ghuae  once  crated,  will  with  the  least  clappe  lie 
rracketl.  S'V'C  Euphues,  Anal,  of  Wit,  p.  la. 

Tlie  title',  eraid,  the  tenure  U  not  giwd. 
Thit .  lalnia  by  th'  crldenee  of  Itesh  and  blond. 

IJnartie,  Emblems,  IL  It. 
Tlie  vawlt  of  the  same  tower  Is  ao  emyed  as,  for  donht 
of  fallinge  thereof,  ther  is  a  prop  of  wod  act  upe  to  the 
aame.  truoted  hi  K  and  (J  .  7  lb  aer.,  IV.  191. 

3.  To  disorder ;  confuse ;  weaken ;  impair  the 
energy  of.  [Obsolete 
•  mental  condition.) 

(Hue  It  out  that  yon  boerojwf  and  not  well  dUpoeed.  by 
MM  of  your  travel!  at  Sea.  Uailuvf  l  oa«0«»,  II.  Hi 
There  Is  no  111 
i  that  not  asaalla  yours  first. 
.  and  Ft.  <n  Faithful  Frlcnda,  IL  8. 
Till  length  of  yearn 
Ami  sedentary  numncsa  craze  my  limits. 

Millan.  S.  A..  1.  RTi. 

4.  To  derange  the  intellect  of ;  dement ;  render 
insane ;  make  crazy. 

Grief  hath  ernr  rf  my  wits.  .VAn*..  Uar.  111.  4. 


crazy  (krft'zll.a.  [Early  mod. E. cratig, cra*ic: 
<  eras*  +  -f/' ;  snbatiruted  for  earlier  crojed.] 
1.  Broken;  impaired;  dilapidated;  weak;  fee- 
ble :  applied  to  any  structure,  but  especially  to 
a  building  or  to  a  boat  or  a  coach !  aa,  a  crazy  old 
bouse  or  vessel. 

Thet»  anlisod  with  this  ship  dlocra  Centlemen  of  good 
fashl,w,  wllh  their  wiue.  and  families:  hut  many  of  them 
erotic  by  the  te.l»uaneaae  of  the  voyage. 

Quoted  in  OtfL  Joan  tmUA  True  Travels,  II.  1S& 
Wo  are  mortal,  made  of  clay, 
healthful,  now  masse,  now  sick,  now  well 


Xow  Hue.  now  de 


i>t  Me,  II. 


Itiey  with  dltnculty  got  a  entry  boat  to  carry  them  to 
the  isfaod.  Jefrni. 

2.  Broken,  weakened,  or  disordered  in  intel- 
lect; deranged;  insane;  demented. 


Every  sinner  does  wilder  and  more  extravagant  things 
than  any  man  ran  do  that  la  rrair.1  ami  out  of  hi.  wit*. 

Titl<J->u 

craze  (kra«),  ».  [<  craze,  r.]  1.  A  crack  in 
tin-  glaze  of  pottery;  a  flaw  or  defect  in  gen- 
eral.— 2.  Insanity ;  craziness ;  any  degree  of 
mental  derangement.  —  3.  An  inordinate  de- 
sire or  longing ;  a  passion. 

It  was  quit*  a  crow  with  hint  [Burn.l  to  have  his  Jean 
dressed  genteelly. 

J.  WiUon,  Oenlns  and  Thar,  of  rSlirtl.,  p.  S00. 

4.  An  unreasoning  or  capricious  liking  or  affec- 
tation of  liking,  more  or  leas  sudden  and  tempo- 
rary ,  and  usually  Bhared  by  a  number  of  persons, 
especially  in  society,  for  something  particu- 
lar, uncommon,  peculiar,  or  curious;  a  passing 
whim :  as,  a  craze  for  old  furniture,  or  for  rare 
»  or  heraldry. 


and  entry  brains, 
.s.  ftuller.  Iludthras,  III.  I.  1323. 

3.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  mental  derange- 
ment; marked  by  or  manifesting  insanity:  as, 
a  crazy  speech ;  crazy  actions. 
Whatever  entry  sorrow  aaltb, 
No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  longd  for  death. 

TenNswon.  Two  Voice*. 

crazy-bone  (kra'zi-bdn).  n.  Same  as  funny-bone. 

crazy-qullt  (  kra'zi-kwilt).  n.  A  quilt  or  cover 
fur  a  bed,  sofa.  etc.  made  of  crazy-work. 

crazy -weed  (kra'ri-wed),  «.  A  name  given  to 
various  plants  growing  in  the  western  United 
States,  the  eating  of  which  by  horses  and  cat- 
tle produces  emaciation,  nervous  derangements, 
and  death:  often  called  toco-ttcetl  (which  see). 
Among  them  are  Bpecies  of  Astragalus,  ttry- 
tr»yi*,  and  pcrhape  some  plants  of  other  nenera. 

crazy -work  (km  zl-werk),  n.  A  kind  of  patch- 
work in  which  irregular  pieces  of  colored  silk 
and  other  material  are  applied  upon  a  founda- 
tion, in  sf an  tactic  patterns,  or  without  any  reg- 
ular pattern,  and  their  edges  are  stitched  and 
embroidered  in  various  ways. 


Creak- 
ing ;  »p'  to  creak. 

A  rusty,  craxy,  creaky 
dark,  and  miserable  c  ,  _ 

flntrtAorne.  Seven  Gables,  p.  JH6. 

creami  (kr*m),  n.  [<  ME.  (Teste, 
spelled  erayme,  <  OF.  crrwiisc,  prop,  err 
acme  =  Pr.  Sp.  It.  ctchkj  =  Pg.  crrni*, 
crema,  cremutn,  cream,  another  use  of  LL.  err- 
mum,  equiv.  to  L.  rrciwor,  thick  juice  or  broth. 
Not  connected  with  AS.  rcom.  E.  ream,  cream  : 
soo  renin*.}  1.  The  richer  and  butyraceons 
part  of  milk,  which,  when  the  milk  stands  mi- 
agitated  inacoolphve,  rises  and  forma  an  oily  or 
viscid  scum  on  the  surface ;  hence,  in  general, 
any  part  of  a  liquor  that  separates  from  the  rest , 
rises,  and  collects  on  the  surface.  Uy  agitating 
the  cream  of  milk,  butter  is  formed. 

Blew nche  crriwr,  with  annys  (anise)  In  coefete, 
Haatr  nf  Frecedencc  (K.  K.  T.  K.,  extra  aer.),  I.  lis. 

Kor  robb'd  the  fanner  of  hla  bowl  of  cream. 

rennyswi,  Frlncees.  v, 

2.  Something  resembling  cream ;  any  liquid  or 
soft  paste  of  the  conaistency  of  cream :  on,  the 
cream  of  ale;  shaviiig-crram. 

pour  water  to  the  depth  of  about  three-fourtha  of  aa 
Inch,  and  then  sprinkle  In  .  .  .  enough  plaster  of  Paris  lo 
form  a  thick  cream.  Sei.  Amer..  V.      LVIL  24. 

3.  In  shot-making,  a  spongy  crust  of  oxid  taken 
from  the  surface  of  the  lead,  and  used  to  coat 
over  the  bottom  of  the  colander,  to  keep  the  lead 
from  running  too  rapidly  through  the  holes.— 

4.  The  best  part  of  a  thing;  the  choice  part; 
the  quintessence:  as,  the  erro-m  of  a  jest  or  story. 

,  O  flower  ami  en-owi  of  knights -errant, 

.S*,t/„.i,  tr.  of  bun  tfulzote,  II.  31. 

««rta»d{lhlldTiwiitd»"viil.l'l7IX 
The  cream  of  the  day  rtses  with  the  sun. 

0.  IF.  firmer.  Old  VoL  of  life,  p.  290. 

5.  A  sweetmeat  or  dish  prepared  from  cream, 
or  of  such  consistency  as  to  resemble  create :  as, 
an  iced  rrrvi«n,  or  iee-ereasi ;  a  chocolate  cream. 

The  remnants  of  a  devoured  tout  —  fragments  of  dis- 
aected  fowls  —  ends  of  well  notched  tongues  —  creams  half 
demolished.     *  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  IlL 

6.  A  name  given  to  certain  cordials  because 
of  their  thick  (viscid)  consistency,  with  per- 
iled excellence. 
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-Clotted  cnun,  clouted  cream.  Are  aati.  Cold 
cream.  -See  cni*lj-ream  Cream  of  lime,  the  scum  of 
lliuc  water,  or  that  pert  of  limo  which,  after  being  dis- 
solved In  ItH  caustic  state,  separates  from  the  water  In  the 
mild  state  ol  chalk  or  limestone  Cream  of  tartar,  Hit' 
■cam  of  a  bulling  solution  ot  tartar ;  purified  and  crystal- 
lised potassium  bltartrate.  Ocani  *>t  tartar  exists  tn 
grapes  ami  tamarinds,  and  In  the  dregs  ol  wine.  Mixed 
with  borar-lc  acid  or  •odium  borate,  It  Is  rendered  much 
more  enluble,  and  It  la  then  called  evIuUe  cream  «/  metai-. 
It  lust  a  pleasant  add  taete,  anil  U  ,niployed  In  medicine 
for  lu  mildly  cathartic,  refrigerant,  end  diuretic  proper- 
ties ;  also  a*  auilatltute  for  yeast  In  bread -makiug  In  cotu- 
blnntlou  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  a*  a  mordant  In  dyeing 
wool.etc.  Seearyafi.  Cream -of-  tartar  tree,  tho  A  aa- 
trallan  baobab- tree,  ur  gi,uty-«tclu,  Adaruonia  trrvooni, 
so  naiueil  because  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  has  au  agreeable 
•eld  taste  like  that  of  cream  of  tartar.  It  ft  aleo  kuowti 
aa  sour  aourd.  In  South  Africa  the  nine  name*  are  gl»en 
to  A.  dujiiala.—  Cream  of  the  cream  IK.  rresus  de  la 
h*nu),  Use  tn-st  or  most  select  portion,  especially  of 

society.-  Cream  of  the  valley,  •  due  kind  ol  English 
Kin- 
cr  earn1  (krem),  r>.  [<  (room1,  n.]  L  iran*.  1. 
To  take  tho  cream  from  by  skimming;  skira: 
as,  to  cream,  milk. —  2.  To  remove  the*  quint- 
essence or  best  part  of. 

such  a  man,  truly  wise,  cream*  olf  nature,  leavtna*  the 
aour  and  dregs  for  philosophy  ami  mason  to  Up  up. 

Suifl,  Tale  of  a  *  ub,  la. 

3.  To  add  crfsm  to,  as  tea  or  coffee. 

IX  infrait*.  1.  To  form  a  layer  of  cream  upon 
the  surface;  become  covered  with  a  scum  of 
any  kind;  froth;  mantle. 

Home  wicked  beast  uiiwarn 

That  brrakr*  Int..  l«-r  l>»jf  h.iose,  theredoth  druine^ 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 

De  eream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond. 

Skat  .  II.  of  V.,  L  X. 

4  tar  ordinary  good  cheer  ereauud  tike  a  tankard  of  beer. 

&  Judd,  Margaret,  ill, 

2.  To  rise)  like  ercum.  [Bare.] 

When  kite  prc-requlslte  of  membership  la  that  a  man 
inuat  hare  creamed  to  the  top  by  prosperity  and  success, 
such  eligibility  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  clubehlruews 
of  any  gathering.  A.  ami  o, .  7th  si  r.,  I V.  67. 
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creaminesB  (kre'mi-nes), «. 

it y  of  being  creamy, 
creaming-pan  < kre'ming-pan) 

sol  for  milk  to  stand  in  tall  the  cream  rises  to 

the  top.    Also  frcam-jNiii. 

cream-jug  (krem 'jug),  n.  A  small  jug  or 
pitcher  for  holding  cream  at  table. 

cream-laid  i  krem 'Tad),  a.  Of  a  cream  color  and 
laid,  or  bearing  linear  water-lines  as  if  laid: 
applied  to  paper.   See  laid. 

Take  .  .  .  a  piece  of  quite  smooth,  but  not  ahlulng,  note- 
paper,  creum  fa-id.  etc,    Austin,  Klem.  of  Drawing,  p.  H4. 

cream-nut  (krem'nut),  n.  The  nut  of  UerthoU 
ieUa  excelta,  the  Brazil-nut. 

creamometer  (kre-mom'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  crrf- 
moimrfrc,  <  cr'me,  E.  cream,  +  L.  mefrtMS,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  i-strumcnt  used  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  cream  present  in  milk,  it  constats  of 

ah"llu*  ers.liiut.-il  gliuu  till"-  which  a».  urate  ly^  registers 
o<*r^lk'w'ithin'ilL*m     OMttnp  K,mlaxm       *»■  1 


creat 


orqual-  cTwant'^kre'lkntj.a.  [(  L  .  rrro-(f->,Ppr-  of  crc 
are,  create:  see  create ,J    Formative ;  creative. 
A  dairy  ves-  [Hare.] 


Ur.  Brvu-niag,  Drama  of  1 
croaae'  <kr*s),  h.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. ;  cf. 
Sc.  creu,  curl;  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin;  cf. 
Bret,  kriz,  a  crease,  a  wrinkle,  kriea,  crease, 
wrinkle,  fold ;  W,  cryes,  a  wrinkle,  rxyca,  adj., 
wrinkled,  cryr.su,  rumple,  rirqile,  crease  ,  There 


is  prob.  no 
crisp,  Sw.  iTU*.  a  curl,  etc. :  see 
line  or  long  thin  mark  made  by  1 
bling;  hence,  a  similar  mark, 
duced 


I,  curled. 
1     d  A 


Tlie  cream  Is  determined  by  means  of  the  cmtMiiioiWcr, 
tin.  Auur.,  July  1»,  ISM. 

cream-pan  (krem'pan),  n.    Same  as  creamiHu- 

MMa 

cream-pitcher  (krem'pieh'er),  ».   Same  as 


for  holding 


a*  (krem),  r.  f.    A  dialectal 

crinu. 

cream3?,  ».  An  obsolete  variant  of 
1*  i.  kr»Tin,  n.  Same  as  ctubic. 
"  i  (krem'kak),  «.  A  cakt 
a  custard  made  of  eggs,  cream,  etc. 
cream -cheese  (krem'cheV),  n.  A  kind  of  soft 
rich  cheese  prepared  from  curd  made  with  new 
or  unskimmed  milk  and  an  added  quantity  of 
eream,  the  curd  being  placed  in  a  cloth  and 
allowed  to  drain  without  pressure;  also,  any 
cheese  made  with  an  extra  proportion  of  cream. 
JfnMU  lla  cbjytns;  richness  and  delicacy,  the  term  ctotmi- 
cAeeae  has  been  varioualy  used  in  rldkule  of  extreme  fas- 
tidiousness ef  taste,  orrrwronght  elegance  of  language 
or  manner,  and  the  like:  as.  tnc  Kec.  Mr.  CrtamcKetn ; 
there  Is  more  eevAos-cAeeee  than  lieead  In  the  lure  that  he 
sets  before  his  reader*.    8ee  cAeeael. 

cream-colored  (krem'kul'ord),  a.  Having  or 
resembling  the  peculiar  pale  yellowish-whits) 
color  of  cream. 

Tlw-  Ktste  coach,  drawn  by  eight  rream-eotoirreif  horses, 
convey  tag  Use  tjueen.   Pint  Year  »f  a  SUJtrn  Rtian,  p,  jt>. 

Cream  -colored  courser.  Cursnriat  tea+attiasia,  a  nloi-er- 
likt1  blril,  bavirw  the  lna.1  alate-Rrsy  or  laveioler,  and  the 
lining  et  the  wings  Mack.  It  Inhabits  Africa,  breeding 
In  the  northern  parts  of  that  continent,  and  sometimes 
extending  ku  range  to  Great  Britain,  A  raids,  Persia,  Ha- 
ludilstaa,  the  PanJSh.  sirnl,  aad  Rajputana. 
cream-enpa  , krem'kupa),  «.  A  name  given  in 
•-^rorwi*?-*,  a  prett) 


;ream-plt. 

crrowivtij;. 

CTeam-pot  (krem'pot),  it.  A 
cream  in  quantity. 

cream-slice  (krem'slis),  n.  1.  A  sort  of  wooden 
knife  with  a  blade  12  or  14  inches  long,  used 
for  skimming  oreiiin  from  milk.— 2.  A  wooden 
knife  for  cutting  and  serving  ice-cream.  E.  II. 
Knight. 

cream-ware  (krem '  war),  a.  Cream-colored 
china  pottd-v-ware,  especially  the  Wedgwood 
ware  known  Yiy  that  name.    See  irare. 

"  ito  (krem'hwit),  a.  Cream-colored. 
>  K.I<  I 

Her  c/rawirAilc  mule  his  pas  tern  act. 

7'ennyjiin,  Lancelot  and  OuilK'Vere. 

cream-wore  (krem'wilv),  a.  Woven  of  a  cream 
color:  applied  to  paper.    See  ireare. 

creamy  (kre'mi),  a.  [<  rrrom  +  -yi. ]  1.  Like 
cream;  having  the-consistenc*  or  appearance 
of  cream;  cream-colored;  viscid;  oily. 

Your  ereaMy  words  but  coaen 
Fletthtr  (and  anotarrX  Queen  of  Corinth,  ill.  1. 


•pins  rippl 


one  Song,  t.Jl 


2.  Containing  cream. 


There  each  trim  lass,  that  akims  the  milky  store. 
To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowls  allots. 

CMim.  Tup.  superstitions  III  the  Highlands. 


creancei  (kro'ans),  n 
ten  crrtiUNce,  and, 


[Earl 


ance,  crianU,  criaut,  <ME.  CTMitne,  rreannw,  <  cr6aser  (kre'ser),  n.    1.  A  tool  for  creasing  or 


jirly  mud.  I 
in  def.  3,  c 


1.  E.al»owrit- 
rry- 


A  aharp  penknife  i 
figure  tlie  paper. 

2.  Specifically,  one  of  certain  lines  used  in  the 
game  of  cricket.  The  Dovfino-mwr  Is  a  line  «  feet  8 
inches  In  length,  drawn  upon  the  ground  at  each  wicket, 
so  that  tlie  stumps  stand  in  the  center ;  the  retuen -crease, 
one  of  two  short  lines  drawn  at  either  end  of  the  bowl. 
Ing-creasc,  within  which  the  liowler  must  be  standing 
when  he  delivers  Ida  ball :  and  llw  jw™«|f  rfie«,  a  Hue  4 
feet  In  front  of  the  wicket,  and  parallel  with  the  Imwliug. 
crease,  and  at  least  of  tlie  asii.e  length,  {rice  en'eiers. )  The 
space  hrtween  tho  popping-  and  bowHing-creaaea  U  the 
liuUraan  a  proper  ground,  passing  out  of  which  he  risks 
being  put  out  id  the  game  by  a  touch  of  the  ball  In  the 
hand*  of  one  of  the  opposite  side, 

3.  A  split  or  rent. — 4.  A  curved  tile. —  5.  The 
top  of^  horse's  neck.   [In  the  last  three  senses 

crease1  (kres),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  create*!,  ppr. 
creasing.  [<  create1,  n.]  X.  To  make  a  line  or 
long  thin  mark  in,  as  by  folding,  doubling,  or. 
indenting. — 2.  To  indent,  as  a  cartridge-case, 
for  the  purpose  of  uonflning  the  charge ;  crimp. 
— 3.  In  hunting,  to  wound  by  a  shot  which  C 
tens  the  upper  vertebra,  or  cuts  the  mu 
of  the  neck,  and  stuns,  but  does  not  kill. 

k i-i-i  ' ,  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  created,  ppr. 
[<  ME.  crrtcn,  cretccn,  by  sphere-sis 
ten,  increase:  Bee  increase,  snd  cf. 
cretce.]    I,  isfronj.  To  increase;  grow. 
Aa  fatter  lande  wol  m  and  thrive. 

/MUisdiK.,  Iluabondrle  (E.  K.  T.  S.).  p.  ». 

II.  trusur.  To  increase;  augment. 
[Now  only  nrov.  Eng.] 
creased,  n.    [<  ME.  cret,  'crete,  by  apheresis 
from  encretc,  increase :  see  iscrrase,  a.,  and  ef. 
erwise',  r.]    Increase;  profit. 

In  thej  re  ncnparlon  they  shoulde  have  no  ere.. 
Kiiychthoile  should,-  nut  Home  III  bis  estate. 

Political  /■oenw,  etc.  (ed.  rarnlvallX  p.  1» 
is  (kres),  n,    A  less  common  spelling  of 


OF.  rrconor,  faith,  confidence  (used  also  as  in 
def.  3),  F.  creancr  =  Pr.  creanta  =  Hp.  rrcencia 
=  Pg.  crenra,  <  ML.  credentin,  faith,  confidence, 
credence:  sec  credence,  and  cf.  crrusfl.]  If. 
Faith;  belief.  Chaucer. 


aping  cartridge-cases. —  2.  In  bookbinding, 
•ol  which  creases  snd  sharply  defines  tlie 


California  to  /'tofa^toaatm  Caiifo 
poppy-like  plant  with  small, 
flowers. 


(kre'm6r),  n.  1.  An  apparatus  for 
the  artificial  separation  of  cream  from  milk. 
It  is  usually  made  on  tho  centrifugal  principle. 
—2.  A  small  vessel  for  holding  cream  at  table; 
a  croam-jtur^JColloq  ] 


j'ine-ri),  it.;  pi.  creasserie*  (-rii). 
[<  cream  +  -cry.  J  An  establishment,  usually 
a  joint-stock  concern,  in  which  milk  obtained 
from  a  number  of  producers  is  tnanuf act  ured 
iuto  butter  and  cheese.    [1^  8.] 

mid  ei^ar!..'!^  the  nrsUs'wiirri.  butter  only'L'nilile' 
the  skimmed  milk  golu;  back  1"  (Mtrnns  aa  final  for  do- 
mestic animals,  or  .  .  .  otherwise  disinsed  of  than  lu  a 
manufactured  lieoiluct ;  the  rr«iin*T7»  i>  a  place  where  milk 
l.  tiirn-d  into  butter  and  "  aklni-t-beete." 

r.'ncire.  .liner,,  II.  Ii2i 

cream-faced  <  krem'fast),  a.  White ;  pale ;  hav- 
ing a  onward  look. 

ThiM  erram  /ac  d  loon  ' 
Wln-rr  gyitt  »t  thou  that  gixwe  look ' 

.<*<•*.,  Mactwth,  v.: J. 

cream-fruit  (krera'frOt),  n.    An  e«ftble,  cream- 
like, juicy  fruit,  found  in  Sierra  Leone, 
Africa,  said  to  be 
oeous  plant. 


it  semethe  wel,  that  God  lotetbe  hetu  aad  is 
plesed  with  hire  Creamr,  for  hire  gwlo  Ihxlea. 

Mandevillt,  TrareU,  p.  vn. 

2.  Credit;  pledge;  security. 

By  rrwavnee  uf  coyne  ffur  castes  of  glle. 

RicJtanl  Ike  Aede/ese,  L  11 

3.  In  falconry,  a  fine  small  line  fastened  to  a 
hawk's  leash  when  it  is  first  lured. 

To  tlie  bewits  was  added  the  rreaarr  or  long  thread  by 
which  the  bird  In  tutoring  was  drawn  back,  after  she  had 
been  permitted  to  tty.    Strut!,  ftports  and  Pastimes,  p.  91. 

creancet  (krd'ans),  r.  i.  [ME.  creawnorn,  <  rrc- 
aunce,  belief,  credit :  see  creance,  «.]  To  bor- 
row. Chaucer. 

creantlt(kre'ant),a.  [ME.,  also  creaunt  (<  OF. 
•errtisf),  also  and  appar.  orig.  recreant,  <  OF. 
recreant,  tired,  faint-hearted,  also  appar.,  as  in 
ME.,  conquered,  yielding.  <  ML.  recre</fi«((-)ji, 
ppr.  of  rrcredcre.  refl..  to  own  one's  self  con- 
quered,  lit.  believe  again,  accept  another  faith: 
(OHf.  The  word  ereant 


crimp 
a  tool 

width  of  the  bands  of  books,  and  fixes  the  posi- 
tion of  lines  on  the  backs  and  sides,  the  lines 
being  afterward  covered  by  a  blind  roll  or  blind 
stamp. — 3.  An  attachment  to  a  sewing-ma- 
ehine  for  making  a  crease  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  next  row  of  stitching. 

create^  (kro'sing),n.  [Verbal  n-ofereosel,  r.] 
In  arc*.,  same  as  tile-creating. 

croaglng-hammer(ltr6'sing-ham'*r),». . 
iner  with  a  narrow 


iner     .s  ii  u     is  iininm 

rounded  edge,  used  bf  S^te-, 

for  making  grooves  a  J        V  i 

in  sheet-tnetaL  -f 
Teaaing-tool  (kre'- 
sing-tor),  ».  In  metal-  (/  I  / 

working,  a  tool  used  wsV     ^  Uj 

:  ai*n  \«  neoi-t  of*  to**-.**. 

■  *  ■  foe  wr 


see  recreant,  and  cf.  mitcnant. 

in  ME.  was  used  in  the  same  way  as,  and  was  creas'ol' 
appar.  confuted  in  form  and  sense  with,  the  adj.  rTBa  qntj 
craren  (ME.  crarant):  imik  craeen,  a.]  Over- 
come; conquered;  yielding. 

Vcldc  the  tuns  also  errem*. 

}  r/inn  mvt  fjrttrnin,  I  31 . -S 

Tile  thel  that  had  grace  of  god  on  Code  1'rj  Jay  as  thow 
speke, 

Was,  for  he  sell  hym  creaunt  to  <'ry»t  on  the  i-rnsso  and 


in  making  tubes  i 
cylindrical  moldings. 

It  consists  of  a  stake  or 
small  anvil,  with  grooves 
of  different  sites  aenws  Us 
surface.  The  metal  Is  laid 
over  these,  anil  by  nu-snt 
of  a  wire,  or  a  cylinder  of  u 
dimensions  of  tin-  run  e  l 
vlty  id  tlie  pn.prr  groove. 

See  cravnyl. 
creasote,  n.  and  r.    See  crrotote. 
creast*.  creastodt.   Obsolete  spellings  of  crtr 
cre-ilrd.  .Sp> 


skvl«\l  hym  gulty,    Pvtrt  Plotcwan  < B),  xll.  Ill 
To  cry  ereant',  to  cry  "(I  am)  conquered.'  "I  yield." 

,  under  crarew,  is.        ,  * 
:  and  crude  "  ereaanU  I ' 
Rickard  Core  de  Lion,  I  i»t», 


creasy  (kre'si),  a.    [<  rrrnse1 
creases;  marked  by  creases. 

From  her  lifted  hand 
thuurU-.i  n  length  of  rililwo  and  11  ring 
■  e  l«l»-.who  rear  d_hlsee»4 


+  -*/».]   Full  of 


T-.  tempt  Ihe  Isxlie.  who  rear  .1  his  creasy  arms. 
Caught  at  ami  cu  r  nilM'd  It.  Tcnnpmm.  Enoch  AnleiL 

creat  ikre'at ),  «.  [<  F.  ereVif.  <  It.  ereato,  a  crea- 
ture, pupil,  servant,  =  Sp.  Pg.  eriado,  a  servant, 
client,  <  L.  crcatut,  pp.  of  creare,  make,  create  : 
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see  create,  r.   Cf.  create.]    In  the 
usher  to  &  riding-master. 

cr eatable  (krtj-a'ta-bl),  a.  [<  create  +  -able.} 
That  may  be  created. 

create  (kre-ai'),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  created,  ppr. 
creating.  [<  L.  creattu,  pp.  of  creare  (>  It.  cre- 
are,  entire  =  Hp.  Pg.  near,  criar  =  F.  crier), 
make,  create,  akin  to  Qr.  apui«  w,  complete,  8kt. 
v/ir«r,  make.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bring  into  being ; 
cause  to  exist ;  specifically,  to  produce  without 
the  prior  existence  of  the  material  used,  or  of 
other  thing*  like  the  thing  produced;  produce 
out  of  nothing. 

I  ni  all  car. 
Arid  took  In  •mini  (hat  might  rr.<,u  i>  soul 
Under  the  rlus  at  death.       ititum,  On—,  I.  ML 
H  l«  iiupowlMii  k,r  iii»ii  tn  create  fun  . 

//.  " 


,P.  »&. 

8.  To  make  or  produce  from  crude  or  scattered 
materials;  bring  into  form;  embody:  aa,  Peter 
the  Great  created  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg; 
Palladio  created  a  new  style  of  architecture. 
Untaught,  unpractla'd.  In  a  barlsLrona  age, 
I  found  ii- >t.  but  created  first  tbe  stage. 

(tot  to  TruUiu  aoiTcrewMa.  L  8. 


8.  To  make  or  form  by  investing  with  a 
character  or  functions;  ordain;  constitute;  ap- 
point: as,  to  create  one  a  peer. 

I  create  jroa 
Cwnipankin*  t»  our  person 

Skak.,  CjruibeUDe,  v.  a. 
cm  the  Ant  of  September  this  Year,  tbe  Kins,  tsuraj  at 
Windsor,  created  Anne  Bullen  Marchioness  o(  Pembroke, 
giving  her  one  thousand  Pounds  Lantt  a  Year. 

tinker,  Chronicles,  p.  SSI. 

4 .  To  be  the  occasion  of ;  bring  about ;  cause ; 
produce. 

Was  It  tolerable  to  tie  supposed  a  liar  fur  ao  vulgar  aa 
object  aa  Uiat  of  creating  a  stare  by  wonder -making? 

Be  (/anncey.  Herodotus. 

It  waa  rumoured  that  the  Company'*  aervantt  had  ere. 
uled  the  famine  (In  India]  by  engrossing  alt  the  rice  of  tbe 
country,  itacautay,  Lard  Clive. 

0.  To  beget;  generate;  bring  forth. 

ThU  shall  he  written  for  tho  generation  to  conn.'  I  and 
the  people  ahlch  shall  lie  created  shall  mile  the  Lord, 

11L  CU.  1H. 

TJ.  infrnit*.  To  originate;  engage  in 
tlve  action. 

The  glory  i>f  the  farmer  la  thai,  in  tbe  division  of  labor, 
It  u  baa  part  to  crtatt.  Kwrmm,  Farming. 

create  (toe-at'),  a.  [<  ME.  creat,  create;  <  h, 
creatus,  pp.:  eee  the  verb.]  Begotten;  com- 
posed; created.  [Poetical.] 

With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  seaL 

sh.it..  Hen.  V.,  II.  2. 

creatic  (arS-at'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  tplac  (a/u-crr-),  flesh, 
+  ■«•.]  Relating  to  flesh  or  animal  food.— 
Creatic  nausea,  abhorrence  of  tteah  food :  a  symptom  in 
aome  diseasea. 

creatine,  kreatlne  (krt'a-'ln).  "•  [=  E.  er*>- 
Mae,  <  Or.  ttuiae  (upror-),  flesh,  +  -*•*«.]  A  neu- 
tral crystalluable  organic  substance  (CaHgN. 
Os)  obtained  from  muscular  tissue.  See  extract 
under  creatinine.    Also  spelled  creatin,  kreatin. 

creatijiine,creatiriin(krA-at'i.nij>or-ntn,-nin), 
».  [■K.crrVi(ii1i.k!,  <er«ifiii«+-iii«a,-iBa.l  An 
alkaline  crystallirable  substance  (C4n7NaO) 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  on  creatine,  and 
found  in  urine  and  muscle  extract.  Also  spelled 
kreatinine,  kreatinm. 

ThU  substance  IrnNrii'iu'iw],  which  also  farms  prismatic 
crystals,  moderately  soluble  In  water,  diifcrs  considerably 
a  creatine  In  Its  chemical  relations.  .  .  .  The  relations 
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elements  into  a  new  entity :  as,  the  creation  of 
a  character  in  a  play. 

The  crsufion  of  a  compact  and  solid  kingdom  out  of  a 
number  of  rival  and  hostile  feudal  province*. 

mi.*.  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  24a. 

3.  That  which  is  created ;  that  which  has  been 

fure  "collectively;  BpecifieaUyTthe^rld -"t^j 
universe. 

For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vallelh  in  pain  together  until  now.  Bom.  vili.  it 

then  the  "  hole  creation  came. 
,<lir  J.  DrnAam,  Progress  of 

4.  An  act  or  a  product  of  artistic  or 
eal  invention ;  the  product  of  thought  or  fancy: 
as,  a  creation  of  the  brain ;  a  dramatic  creation. 

A  false  creation, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppn'Mod  brain.    ^  ( 

Choice  pictures  and  creations  of  curious  art.  Disraeli, 
6.  The  act  of  investing  a  person  with  a  new 
character  or  function;  appointment:  as,  the 
ernifHMi  of  peers  in  England. 


cTeaturely 


shapes,  might  well  take  to  h.ma,lt  a  name  from  the 
preme  delli  of  his  creed.    E.  A.  »«m.ln.  Venice,  n  HO. 


creator  + 


of  these  two  substan.es,  both  chemical  and  physiological, 
pretty  Clearly  Indicate  that  creatinine  la  to  be  regarded  aa 
a  derivative  from  creatine ;  for  whilst  tbe  latter  predoml 
nates  in  the  Juice  of  flesh  almost  to  tint  exclusion  of  the 
former.  Use  former  predominates  in  the  orlne  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  latter. 

W.  h.  Varurixttr,  Prtn.  of  Human  Physiol.,  t  60, 

creation  (krtVa'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  creation,  ■Hon, 
<  OP.  creation,  F.  Verifies  =  Pr.  crrafto,  creazo 
•»  Sp.  creacion  =  Pg.  criacAi  =  It.  rrcn.-iosc,  <  L. 
creatioin-),  <  creare,  pp.  ereatue,  create:  see  cre- 
ate, r.]  1.  The  act  of  creating  or  causing  to 
exist;  especially,  the  act  of  producing  both  tho 
material  and  the  fnrm  of  that  which  is  made; 
production  from  nothing:  specifically,  the  ori- 
ginal formation  of  the  universe  by  tlie  Deity. 

Chsiw  heard  his  voice:  htm  all  bl«  train 
Follow 'd  in  bright  procession  to  liehold 
Creation,  ami  the  wonders  of  his  might. 

*«(wt.  P.  L..  vii.  23. 
2.  The  act  of  forming  or  constituting;  a  bring- 
ing into  existence  as  a  unit  by  combination  of 
means  or  materials;  coordination  of  parts  or 


So  formal  a  erratum  of  honorarle 
lien  scene,  thai  a  convocation  should 
and  speeches  made  by  the  Orator. 

ArWgn,  IHsry,  July  15,  lew. 
Whenever  a  peerage  became  extinct,  he  |thc  Itlngl  might 
make  a  crraf  ion  to  replace  II.  Leckv,  Eng.  in  lHth  Cent.,  1L 
Creation  money,  a  customary  annual  allowance  or  pen- 
sion from  the  crown  In  Kngland,  In  the  fourteenth  sod 
H  centuries,  to  each  newly  created  peer,  tike  sum 
_  Willi  the  dignity  of  (he  rank,  commonly  at  least 
C40  to  a  duke,  £X>  to  a  inanjuU,  £30  to  an  earl,  and  SO 
marks  to  a  vlsonunL 


The  duke  generally  recel 
per  anniun  on  his  promoUo 


a  pension  of  forty  yntiril 
liich  waa  known  as  crtation 
.«uMs,  ConsL  Hist.,  I  42*. 

Heodasi.— Theory  of  special 

lew  that  tho  different  species,  or 
a  and  plants  were  brought  Into 
stltettaiitiully  aa  they  now  ex- 

■  Byn.  l.  B-urfd, 


JT.  A.  yretman,  Vonlco,  p-  14a 
2.  Flgiiratively,  that  by  means  of  which  any- 
thing is  brought  into  existence ;  a  creative  me- 
dium or  agency:  as,  steam  is  the  creator  of 
modern  industrial  progress, 
creatorahip  (kre-s'tor-ship),  n.  [< 
-ssip.]  The  state  or  oonaition  of  be 
ator. 

creatress  lire  u  t.'s),  w.  [< creator  +  -««»,-  after 
P.  crea trice  —  It.  erea trice,  <  l«.  ereatriz  (creti- 
frt'c-),  fern,  of  creator:  see  creator.]    A  woman 
who  creates,  produces,  or  constitutes. 
Hliu  king  she  so  with  sbadowea  entertain'd, 
As  her  CeatertM  had  In  charge  to  her  ordain  d. 

Sftwr,  F.  y  ,  HL  viiL  la 

ereatriz  (lcre-a'triks),  n.    [L. :  see  ereofrcss.] 

Heme  as  crca  tress. 

croatural  (kre'ttjr-al).  a.  [<  creature  +  -al.~\ 
1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  creatures  or  cre- 
ated things.— 2t.  Creative. 

Serf -inoving  substance,  that  he  th'  definition 
-  Of  souls,  that  longs  to  them  In  | 
This  well  expresaeth  that  contra 
Of  every  vltall  center  creattiratL 

Dr.  It,  More,  Psychathaaasla,  I.  II.  SS, 
Creatura]  daaliam,  the  doctrine  uf  a  dlsttnction  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  natural  soul, 
creature  (kro'Jur),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  erenhirr, 
<  OF.  <reature,Y.  creature  =  Pr.  creafatra  =  8p. 
Pg.  criatura  =  It.  creatura,  <  TJ,.  ereofirra,  a 
creature,  the  creation,  <  L.  creare,  pp.  creatus, 
create :  see  create,  c]  I.  n.  1.  A  created  thing; 
hence,  a  thing  in  general,  animate  or  inanimate. 
t>  jr  erearatrxs  vnkynde  I  Unni  Irrn.  thou  steel,  thou  acharp 


Tb«  days  of  creation, 
oreattons,  in  *soi„  the 

higher  crouiis.  of  unlma 
existence  at  dtrferent  tin 
1st :  opposed  to  the  theory  of  eiu/ntum.  i 
etc    !*ee  wni  terse. 

creational  I  kre-a'shon-al),  o.  [<  crtation  +  -at.} 
Pertaining  to  creation. 

creationiiin  (krf-a'shj>n-Um),  n.  [<  creation  + 
-tsm.]  1.  The  doctrine  that  matter  and  all 
things  were  created,  substantially  as  they  now 
exist,  by  the  fiat  of  an  omnipotent  Creator,  and 
not  gradually  evolved  or  developed:  opposed  to 
cvetlutionism. — 2.  The  doctrine  that  trod  imme- 
diate! v  creates  out  of  nothing  a  new  soul  for  each 
individual  of  tho  human  family,  while  for  the 
human  body  there  was  but  one  creativo  fiat. 
See  traducianism. 

creationist  (kre-a'sbon-ist),  it.  [<  creation  + 
-iff.]  Oue  who  holds  or  favors  the  doctrine  of 
creatjoniam,  in  either  sense  of  that  word. 

creative  (Icre-a'tiv  i,  a.  [=  Hp.  It.  creatiro;  as 
create  +  -ire.  ]  Having  the  power  or  function 
of  creating  or  producing;  employed  in  creat- 
ing; relating  to  creation  in  any  sense:  as,  the 
creative  word  of  God;  creative  power;  acrwittc* 
imagination. 

Or  from  the  power  of  s  peculiar  eye, 
Or  by  crralir*  feeling  overborne, 
Even  in  their  tlx'd  and  steady  llneaxnents 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind. 

Wordnmrth. 

The  rich  black  main,  precipitated  by  tbe  even  ties  river. 


There  Is  not  s 
study  to  do  you 
due 


led  by  the  er 
D*  Vuinerji, 


Without  Imagination  we  might  hare  critical  power,  bat 
not  crtatu  *  [...n.  r  hi  „  .,'i.i-i 

Tyrutait,  Forma  of  Water,  p.  34. 
Creative  Imagination,  plastic  Imagination ;  the  power 
of  Imagining  objects  different  from  any  that  have  been 
known  by  experience, 
creatiyenes*  (kre-a'tiv-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  faculty  of  being  creative  or  productive;  ori- 
ginality. 

All  these  nations  I  French,  Spanish,  and  English)  had  the 
same  ancient  exainplee  before  thetu.  had  the  same  rever- 
enes-  for  antiquity,  yet  tbey  Involuntarily  deviated,  more 
or  lesa  happily,  into  originality,  success,  and  the  freedom 
of  a  living  crvarinotrs*.     Lowell,  study  Windows,  p.  219. 

CT«ator(kre-a'tor),  ».  [<  ME.  creator,  crcatour, 
ereatur,  <  OK.  creator,  crcatour,  F.  creatntr  = 
Pr.  creator  =  Sp.  Pg.  eriador  =  It.  creature,  < 
L.  creator,  a  creator,  makcr,<  crcorr,  pp.  creatus, 
make,  crcati' :  see  create,  r.]  1.  One  who  cre- 
ates, in  any  sense  nf  that  word,  or  brings  some- 
thing into  existence;  especially,  one  who  pro- 
duces something  out  of  nothing:  specifically 
(with  a  capital  totter).  God  considered  as  hav- 
iug  brought  the  universe  into  existence  out  of 
nothing. 


t  xe  sire  on 

iSHftaf  roemc.  etc.  (oil.  FarnleailX  p.  200. 
God's  first  creature  waa  light.       Bacon,  Hew  Atlantis. 
As  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  convert  Paul  aa.  he  was  in 
persecuting,  etc.,  so  lie  might  manifest  himself  to  him  as 
he.  eas  taking  the  moderate  nae  "f  the  creature  called  lo- 
tasoro,  W.Mroy,  Hist.  New  Kngland,  I.  S2S. 

The  real  of  us  were  greatly  revived  and  comforted  by 
that  g.«.,lc/f,ifure-  fir. . 

it  L.  ,*i»»«.n,  (Silverado  Squatter.,  p.  Mk 

2.  Specifically,  and  most  commonly,  a  living 
created  being;  an  animal  or  animate  being. 

For  so  work  the  honey-bnes : 
that  by  a  rule  In  nature  teach 
peopled  kingdom. 

.S»nt.,  Hen.  v.,  I.  1 
life  shall  more  faithfully 
In  alt  oIIVm-s  of  duty  and  vows  of 
ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  L  1. 
Million,  of  spiritual  ersofs-es  walk  the  sarin 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  atcen. 

jriffon,  p.  L,  fv.  err. 

3.  In  a  limited  sense,  a  human  being :  used  ab- 
solutely or  with  an  cpithet(mn»r,  idle,  lor,  etc., 
or  good,  pretty,  inceet,  etc.),  In  contempt,  com- 
miseration, or  endearment :  aa,  an  idle  creature ; 
what  a  creufirre .'  a  pretty  creature;  a  sweet  crea- 
ture. 

The  world  halli  nut  a  sweeter  creature. 

Shot.,  othslW.,  Iv.  L 

4.  Something  regarded  as  created  by,  spring- 
ing from,  or  entirely  dependent  upon  some- 
thing else. 

That  tbw  Ktigllsh  common  law  la  the  crsafwre  c'  Chris, 
tlanlty  has  never  been  questioned. 

A.  A.  llodat.  Now  Princeton  Rev.,  III.  4* 

5.  Specifically,  a  person  who  owes  his  rise  and 
fortune  to  another ;  one  who  is  subject  to  the 
will  or  influence  of  another;  an  instrument ;  a 
tool. 


Am  c 
That 


it  I  here,  whom  yon  have  made  your 
jwe  my  being  to  you?  Jt. 


f 

L  1. 


By  his  subtlety,  dexterity, 
a  be  princ* 


to  be  principal  Serretary 
creature,  and  ungrateful!  enough 

JS 


and  iualnuaUna.  h*  got 
absolutely  Larti  Arllngl 


igton'e 


sry.  July  : 


6.  Intoxicating  drink,  especially  whisky, 
rilumorous.  from  tho  panaage  1  Tim.  iv.  4, 
Every  creature  of  God  is  good,"  used  in  de- 


r  thy  Crwjfor  In  the  .lays  of  Ihv  youth. 

Ecct.  xtL  I. 

It  M  the  pneta  snd  artists  of  tiesst  who  are  at  the  same 
time  Its  prophets  tbe  e reatocM. ,f  iu  dirluiUc*  and  tbe 
revealers  of  tta  theological  beliefs.  J.  Caird. 


fonse  of  the  use  of  vrino.] 

I  find  my  master  ti-k  too  much  nf  tbe  i 
night,  and  now  It  angling  for  a  i/uarrei, 

lirylen,  Amphitryon,  I 
Tliat  you  will  turn  over  this  measure  of  tnecomfo 
creature,  which  the  carnal  denominate  brandy. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  lii. 

IT.  a.  Of  nr  Is  longingto  the  body:  as,  rrca- 
furr  comforts. 
creatoreleMf  (kre'tur-les),  a.    [<  creature  + 
-less.}    Without  creatures. 

God  was  alone 
And  rrtaturttw  at  first. 

Donne,  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford, 

CTeaturely  (kre'tur-li),  a.  [<  creature  +  -f*1.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  created  or  dependent 
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creaturely 

being ;  having  the  character  and  limitations  of 
a  creature.    [Rare.  ] 

Borne,  n  it  keeping  to  the  pure  sift,  have  In  rtvaiitwfjr 
cunning,  and  self-exaltation  sought  out  many  inventions. 

./oAm  W'oes'inan.  Journal,  iv. 
Christianity  rested  on  the  belief  that  uad  made  all 
Uill>ll«  very  good,  and  that  the  evil  in  the  world  waa  due 
to  .in  -to  the  perversity  of  the  creaturely  will. 

JVo/  flint. 

creatuTeahip  (kre'tnr-sbip),  «.    [<  orwifsire  + 
-ship.}  Tho  state  of  being  a  creature.  [Rare.] 
The  state  of  elect  and  non-elect,  ad-re  or  without  the 
consideration  of  the  fall,  is  that  of  crciiOrrvsAip  simply 
nn  I  absolutely  considered.      Ua-lutn,  «  nrks,  II.  Iv.  1-St. 

creaturizef  (kre'tur-Iz),  r.  r.  [<  creature  +  -ur.) 
To  cive  tho  character  of  a  created  being  or 
creature  to ;  specifically,  to  animalize. 

This  ststeriy  relation  and  consanguinity  .  .  .  would  .  .  . 
degrade  and  erra-fwrire  that  mundane  sou). 

CiHlirortA,  Intellectual  System,  p.  594. 

creauncet,  »•  and  «*.    Sec  crease*. 

crcauntt,  a.    See  rrrtiMft. 

CTeaze  (krez),  n.  [Orb/in  obscure ;  perhaps  for 
'craze.  <  craze,  r.]  In  mining,  the  work  or  tin 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  buddle  in  dressing  tin 
ore.    1'ryce.  [Cornwall.] 

crebricostate  (kre-bri-kos'ttU),  a.  [<  L.  cre-iVr, 
clone,  +  cos-fa,  a  rib,  +  -ate '.]  In  conch.,  mark- 
ed with  closely  set  ribs  or  ridges. 

crebrisnlcate  (kre-bri-*urkat),o.  [<L.  crrlirr, 
cloi«>,  +  milrux,  a  furrow,  +  -Jiff1.]  In  conch., 
marked  with  closely  set  transverse  furrows. 

crebritn.de*  (Icreb'ri-tud),  n.  [<  LL.  crebntudo. 
<  1*  crebcr,  close,  frequent.]    Frequentnees ; 

crebrliy  (kreb'ri-ti),  a.  [<  L.  crrbrita{t-)»,  close- 
ness, frequency/  crrorr,  close,  frequent.]  Close 
succession  ;  frequent  occurrence ;  frequency. 
[Rare.] 

I  (rueai  by  the  errbritv  and  number  of  tlie  atone*  remain* 
Inn  A.  I..  Uvii,  Jour,  of  Anthrnp.  Inst,  XV.  Inn. 

crebrous  (krS'brus),  a.  [<  L.  crebcr,  close,  fre- 
quent, +  -out.]  Near  together;  frequent;  fre- 
quently occurring.  [Rare.] 

Asiirtlng  grace,  itirred  up  by  entmus  and  frequent  acta. 
stows  up  into  an  habit  or  facility  of  working. 

bWlloiii,  Worka,  V.  1.  175. 

creche  (krash),  n.  [F.,  <  OF.  creche,  a  crib,  > 
K.  crilfrA'-S,  q.  v.]  1.  A  public  nursery  where 
the  children  of  women  who  go  out  to  work  are 
cared  for  during  the  day,  usually  for 
payment.— 2.  An  asylum  for  founi"' 
infants  which  have  Wen  abandoned. 
Creciscus  (krr)-«is'ku*),  «.  [NU,<  iratfrec) 
+  dim.  -i»n».]    A  genus  of  very  small  dark- 
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or  cabinet  for  the  display  of  plate, 
Ecclr*.,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a  small 
table,  slab,  or  shelf 
against  the  wall  of 
tho  sanctuary  or 
chancel,  near  the 
epistle  side  of  the 
altar  (on  the  right  of 
one  facing  it).  On  the 

credence  are  Jilarril  the 
crtleta,  tbe  vessel  (ennister. 
pyx,  or  ci-Hiriutu!  for  the 
altar-breads,  die  lavabo- 
iHUln  ami  napkin,  etc. 
.Sometimes  a  niche  in  the 
sanctuary  wall  serves  the 
•nine  purpose.  At  high 
max*  In  the  Roman  Calh- 
•ill  church,  anil  at  all 
eelebrattions  in  the  Augli- 
can  Church,  the  elements 
are  taken  from  the  cre- 
dence at  tlve  time  of  tho 
offertory.  In  the  tireck 
Church  there  is  no  cre- 
dence, the  table  In  tbe 

i  'Irlli.  1    i  , r 

«e 

inSfTalth.- 
credence*  (kre'dens), 
r.  /,    [<  credence,  «.] 
To  give  credence  to; 
believe. 

In  mdnitini  his  tales. 
Strllnn,  Why  Come  ye  m* 
[to  Court' 


proUieala  (soe 


credit 

etc. — 3.  =  Sp.  credibilidad  —  Pg.  crrdibilidade  —  It.  cre- 
dibility. <  L.  as  if  •crcdibilitalt-),,  <  credibilu, 
credible:  see  rrerft'Mc.J  1.  The  capability  or 
condition  of  being  credited  or  believed ;  that 
quality  in  a  person  or  thing  which  renders  him 
or  it  worthy  of  credence;  credibleness:  just 

y  111  ll-l  to  OPPxtalt  _    t\ H ,  ir,lrrT  is? fi ttf  Osf  si  WltD'Hflfs  * 

the  crcdibitit}/  of  a  statement  or  a  narrative. 

(wis  would  never  have  been 
phtliM>phk*al  and  dogmatic 
get  rid  of  the  aupcmatural 


:ent 

aou  miraculous  at  any  prio 


Fran  VtaTld  ls-llK  s  -  Inn. 
rh  Slolsltn  ffs n^sW  "J 


colored  crakea,  containing  such  species  as  the 
little  black  rail  of  North  America,  CrccucHsja- 
maicenfit.    t'ubnnin,  IKrifi. 

credence  (kre'dens),  ».   [<  ?.IE.  <-r«f>«ci%  <  OF. 

credence,  crednnce  (also  creance,  etc.),  faith,  — 
It.  crcdenza,  faith  (also  a  cupboard,  etc.),  <  ML. 
nedentia,  faith, <  L.  crtden{,t-)s,  believing:  see 
credent  and  credit,  r.  Cf.  crrrtscc.  a  doublet  of 
credence.]  1.  Belief:  credit;  reliance  of  tin- 
mind  on  evidence  of  facta  derived  from  other 
•sources  than  personal  knowledge,  as  from  the 


I  can  not  aei  what  he  is.  but  wele  he  aeniesl  a  wise  man. 
and  therforo  I  yaf  to  his  cwiuaelle  rreiN-nw. 

J/erlin  (F.  E.  T.  «.),  •  47. 


e  lesteuds,  told  with  staring  eyes, 
trnlrnm  from  tile  old  and  wise. 

(I.  It  .  IMmtr.  The  Island  Rain. 
I  each  other,  but  pretend 


!;  llTHt  lllSCllMM^ 


Stod,i*rJ,  lllstoiy. 

2.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit,  belief, 
or  confidence;  credentials:  now  used  only  in 


the  . 
to  commend  the 
third  person) 


lyearer  to  the 


of  a 


rata 

I.  IK 


He  left  his  crvuViicv  to  nuke  good  the  rest. 
The  foif-'nld  Master  general  whirl)  now  is 
»s  Im  mr«M'n«cr«  to  be  sent  with  Uttrrt  qf 

your  Mllieslie  IlaHnrtt'M  I'.: 

Wliat  Sign,  what  Powers,  what  (>/,/»■  ner  do  ytiu  brinff  ? 

Cfirfev.  I'indanc  IMea,  air.  i 

3f.  Some  act  or  process  of  testing  the  nature 
or  character  of  food  before  serving  it,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  poison,  formerly  practised  in 
royal  or  noble  households. 

Credeiiec  Is  raed,  A  Uutnusc.  for  dmle  of  povwuvnile, 

/JaV/.  Hoot  (H  K.  T.  S.).  p.  l«l 
Tasttnit  and  rftrnsr  (<>r  a>Mii>[i>g;i  Wloiiiz  to  no  rank 
under  that  of  an  Karl, 
/toore  of  /'r«vifriier  (K.  K  T,  S.,  extra  ser.),  I,  IT,  note  X. 

4t,  In  medieval  times,  a  side-table  or  side- 
board on  which  the  food  was  placed  to  be  tasted 
•  5;  hence,  in  later  use,  a 


1  onx  beat  credential  doth  appear. 

fivrSnnnftamtMre,  Ode  on  Brutus 

2.  pi.  Evidences  of  right  to  credence  or  au- 
thority; specifically,  letters  of  credence;  testi- 
monials given  to  a  person  as  the  warrant  on 
which  belief,  credit,  or  authority  is  claimed  for 
him,  as  the  letters  of  commendation  and  au- 
thorization given  by  a  government  to  an  am- 
bassador or  envov,  which  procure  for  him  rec- 
ognition and  credit  at  a  foreign  court,  or  the  cer- 
tificate and  other  pa|>ors  showing  the  appoint- 
ment or  election  of  an  officer. 

To  prodncc  bla  credrntiali  that  he  la  Indeed  God's  am 
haasodur.  TVenrA. 

lie  felt  that  be  had  show  n  his  em/enfiufs.  and  they  were 
not  accepted.      G.  W.  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Prwenie,  p.  3. 

Eliiiuette.  however,  demands  that  tbe  aiidieni*e  for  pre- 
senting rrnientiah  should  take  place  as  early  as  issuable. 

H.  S  AiruVer.  American  Diplomacy,  ]>_  lss. 


credence-table  (kre'dgus-ta'bl),  n.  Same  as 
credence.  5. 

credencive  <  kre-den'siv),  a.  [<  credence  + -ire.] 
Having  a  strong  impulse  to  believe  ami  act 
ufsoti  testimony.  [Rare.] 
credenciveness  (krf-denViv.nes),  n.    A  social 
impulse  to  conformity  or  acquiescence ;  a  ten- 
dency to  believe  any  testimony.  [Rare.] 
credend  (kre-dend'),  n.    Same  as  CTcilendnm. 
credendum  (kre-detn'dtim),     ;  pi.  credenda 
).   [I*.,  neut.  gerundive  of  credere,  believe : 
\]    In  tin      something  to  be  believed ; 
an  article  of  faith ;  a  matter  of  belief,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  agendum,  a  matter  of  practice : 
usually  in  the  plural. 

credent  (kre 'dent),  a.  [<  L.  <Tr«V>i(f-)*,  ppr. 
of  credere,  believe:  see  credit.  Cf.  creaaf.,  a 
doublet  of  ereuVsf,  and  grant,  which  Is  cloaelv 
related.]  1.  Believing:  inclined  to  believe  or 
credit ;  apt  to  give  credence  or  belief ;  credu- 

U  with  too  crednu  ear  you  list  his  songs. 

Shot.,  Hamlet.  I.  3. 

2.  Having  credit ;  not  to  be  questioned. 

My  authority  Wars  of  a  nnlent  bulk : 
That  no  particular  scandal  oisee  can  touch. 

Skak.,  M.  for  M.,  Iv.  4. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both  uses.] 
credential  (kre-den'shal),  a.  and  n.    [<  OF. 
creilencud,  <  MI«.  •credcntiali*,  <  crrdentia,  faith, 
credit :  see  credence,  a.]   L  a.  Giving  a  title  to 
credit  or  confidence. 

Cmtrvtiai  letters  on  both  sides. 

CantuVn,  Rlluheth  (trana.),  an.  lflon 

U.  a.  1.  That  which  gives  credit ;  that  which 
ives  a  title  or  claim  to  confidence.    [Rare  in 


The  cr*itibaittt  of  the  to* 
denied,  If  it  were  not  for  tb 
skepticism  wbicll  desires  t* 
n  price 

Srhaf,  Hlsl  Cluist.  Church,  I  I  75. 

2.  That  which  makes  credible;  evidence  of 
troth;  proof.  [Rare.] 

»'»  may  lie  as  sure  that  1  hrlst.  the  flrst-frulta.  Is  already 
risen,  as  all  these  en<titiUitiei  ran  make  us. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Works  <«L  1-31).  n.  lis. 

8.  Credence;  credit;  belief.  [Rare  and  inac 
curate.] 

Pleasing  fantasies,  the  cobweb  visions  of  those  dream 
iiui  vurleu,  th*  porta,  to  which  1  would  not  have  my  Ju- 
dicious readers  attach  any  ereititrilily. 

JrriivT,  Knickerbocker,  p.  402. 

IniJJw'Tr'thlnews  1*  Uie  witness,  or  on  the 
pn liability  of  the  fart  testllYcd. 

credible  (kred'i-bl),  «.  (<  MK.  credible,  <  OF. 
creilMc  (also  croidible  and  credablt,  creable,  crr- 
aule,  errat  ic,  F.  erasable)  =  Sp.  crWWe  =  Pg. 
erivtt  =  It.  credibile,  ercderote,  <  L.  credibilu, 
worthy  of  belief.  <  credere,  believe:  see  credit.] 

1.  Worthy  of  credit  or  belief,  because  of  known 
or  obvious  veracity,  integrity,  or  competence : 
applied  to  persons. 

Aflur  they  ben  duly  warm-it  or  re«.niml  by  ij.  rrerfsWe 
penocie*  of  tho  trld  cite. 

KnatM  Gilds  (k.  C  T.  S.),  p.  XTJ. 
Xo  one  can  demonstrate  to  me  that  there  Is  such  an  Isl- 
and ss  Jamaica ;  yet  upon  the  testimony  of  crrdibt*  per. 
sons  I  am  fre«  fr«im  ibiubt.  TilMton. 

2.  Capable  of  being  credited  or  believed,  be- 
cause involving  no  contradiction,  absurdity,  or 
impossibility ;  iH'lievable:  applied  to  things. 

In  Japan  .  .  .  ceremony  waa  elaborated  in  liooka  so  far 
that  every  transaction,  down  to  an  execution,  had  its  va 
rlons  movements  prescribed  with  a  seaively  cmlM*  mi 
nuteneaa.  //.  .Systneer,  I-rin.  of  Sor4»l.,  I  429. 

Tho  notions  of  the  liegtnnliut  and  end  of  the  world  en- 
tertained by  our  forefathers  are  no  longer  cinlt/Jr. 

//uxbny,  Science  and  Culture. 

Credible  witness.  In  later  (a)  A  competent  witness:  as, 
a  will  must  be  attested  by  two  or  more  rrtdiMe  lei'/neswa. 
(•'>)  A  witness  not  diaquallded  nor  impeached  as  nnwartby 
of  credit :  as.  tlie  fairt  was  established  on  the  trial  by  the 
testimony  of  several  cmfoW*  sntoesw*. 
credibleness  (kred'i-bl-nes),  it.  Credibility; 
wortiiiness  of  belief;  just  claim  to  credit. 
[Rare.] 

Tlie  crrdiWen**s  of  .  .  .  these  narratives. 

B-ylt,  Works.  I.  Ut. 

credibly  (kred'i-bli),  adr.  In  a  manner  that 
deserves  belief ;  npon  good  authority;  by  cred- 
ible persons  or  witnesses. 

Necxinebara.  English  men  hsre  l»nght, 
ns  I  hs»e  l»-eti  crediWy  Informed,  great  quantities  of  very 

s.  1.  T3. 


more  than  eetdrnliats.  The  real  news  was  carried  by  the 
Iw-arer  of  the  letter. 

.SYwMf.  lleslieval  and  Modern  Hist  .  p.  12S. 

credibility  fkred-i-bil'l-ti),  s.:  pi.  crediln'litien 
(-tiz).  [=  OF.  creablca,  croiabUshf,  F.  ertdibilM 


by  one  reeifCWy  Informing  us.  under  a 

ifr.  tntdlejt,  in  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  I*'. 

A  covering  of  snow,  which,  by-the  by,  la  deep  enough ,  so 
I  am  rredihty  Informed,  to  <trive  the  big  game  from  tlie 
[  Yellowstone!  park  itining  the  winter  Months. 

fop.  Sri.  Mo.,  XX  vni 

credit  (kred'lt),  v.  t.  [<  L.  rrerfirnts,  pp.  of  rrr- 
tfVre,  believe,  trust,  confide,  =  Ir.  cret-im  sc 
flael.  rrrtrf,  believe  (perhaps  front  Ij.),  =  Skt. 
crad-dadhdmi,  I  believe  (pp.  crad-dadhat,  trust- 
ing, craddhd,  trust,  faith,  aesire),  <  crnti,  mean- 
ing perhaps  'heart'  (s=  Or.  sa/siia  L.  eor(d-) 
=  K.  heart),  +  s/  dha  (=  Gr.  AdAucr  s=  L.  darr, 
give) :  crad  being  used  only  in  connection  with 
this  verb.  In  some  senses)  the  E.  verb,  like  F. 
cretiitcr  (>  G.  creditiren  =  Dan.  krediterr),  is 
from  the  noun.  Hence  (from  L.  credere)  also 
credit,  n.,  credible,  cretlcnt,  credence,  crcani,  cre- 
ance, mittcrcant,  recreant,  creed,  grant,  etc.]  1. 
To  believe;  confide  in  the  troth  of;  put  cre- 
dence or  confidence  in :  as,  to  crcrftt  a  report  or 
the  person  who  makes  it. 

Now  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partly  rmlit  tilings  that  do  isressce, 

Skak.,  J.  C.,  T,  1. 

'Its  an  easy  and  necessary  belief,  to  credit  what  eatr  rye 
anil  m-ilsc  listh  examined. 

Sir  T.  Bracw,  Rellgio  Medici,  L  B. 

For  politeness-  sake,  he  tried  to  credit  the  Invention,  but 
grew  suspicious  Instead, 

0.  W.  CaUe,  old  Creole  Daya,  p.  239. 

2.  To  reflect  credit  upon ;  do  credit  to ;  give 
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credit 

.  .  .  callest  lor  company  to  oouu- 

•nance  bar. 
Ourf.  I  sail  than  forth  lo  credit  her. 

S»U*.,  T.  of  the  S  ,  ir.  1. 

*!•<>. 

.i'J™.  Epitaph  on  Lady  Sedley. 

3.  To  trust;  sell  or  lend  iu  confidence  of  future 
payment:  as,  to  credit  goods  or  money. — 4.  To 
enter  upon  the  credit  side  of  an  account ;  give 
credit  for :  as,  to  credit  the  amount  paid ;  to 
credit  the  interest  paid  on  a  bond,  sjx.  L  T<i 
give  faith  to,  confide  In,  rely  upon. 

credit  (kred'it),  s.  (=  T>.  kmlM =0.  I>«n.  Sw. 
kretiit,  <  F. creth t  =  Sp.  credi  to  =  Pg.  It.  credito, 
<  L.  crcditum,  a  loan,  credit,  neat,  of  credttiu, 
pp.  of  credere,  trust,  believe,  confide.  The  other 
senses  are  directly  from  the  verb:  scofTrtfif,  r. 
Cf.  itml.]  1.  belief;  faith;  a  reliance  on  or 
confidence  in  the  tnith  of  something  said  or 
done:  used  both  subjectively  and  objectively. 
l*hia  faculty  of  ere/if,  and  accepting  or  admitting  things 
aulborUed  or  warranto.!,  la  at  two  kinds. 

isacen,  Advancement  of  Learning,  I.  48. 
There  U  no  composition  In  thswa  news, 
That  gives  then,  credit.        Shak.,  Othello,  I.  s. 
:  behaved  herself  "ill.  auch  an  ab*  of  inno- 
i  easily  gained  credit  and  waa  acquitted. 

aaWM,  Trial  of  the  lleud  In  Beasun. 
What  tlvweh  n.>  credit  doubting       inajr  irJ*« 1 
The  fair  ami  Innocent  shall  Mill  believe, 

Km  *  "<  the  U,  L  m. 

As  alaves  they  wonld  have  obtained  little  credit,  except 
when  falling  In  with  a  previous  idea  or  belief. 

He  Vtu'ncry,  Herodotus. 

2.  Repute  as  to  veracity,  integrity,  ability,  re- 
Uablenesa,  etc. ;  right  to  confidence  or  trust: 
faith  due  to  the  action,  character,  or  (luallty  of 
a  person  or  thing;  reputation:  as,  the  credit 
of  a  historian;  a  physician  in  high  credit  with 
the  profession ;  the  credit  of  the  securities  is  at 
a  low  ebb. 
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Manufacture!  were  rude,  rnufit  almost  unknown ;  society 
therefore  recovered  from  the  shock  of  war  almost  aa  aonn 
aa  the  actual  conflict  waa  over.  if  aeuulojc 

Aa  It  at,  bo  has  to  bur  on  a  credi  t,  an  uncertain  one  at  that, 
all  his  atore  things.  The  me  reliant,  he  puts  on  ao  much 
over  an  above,  because  It's  -i  credit  bargain. 

H'.  M.  Bukrr,  Nr.  Timothy,  p.  SSI. 

(6)  The  reputation  of  solvency  and  probity 
which  entitles  a  man  to  be  trusted  in  buying 
or  borrowing. 

Credit  auppoara  specific  and  permanent  funils  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  Interest,  with  a  moral  certainty  of 
tlie  rluul  redemption  of  the  principal. 

A.  Hamilton,  I'outlnenbxlixt,  No.  lv. 

8.  In  owos-terpiiu/,  the  side  of  an  account  on  which 
payment  is  entered:  opjiosed  to  dtbit :  as,  this 
article  is  carried  to  one's  cm/if  and  that  toone*s 
debit.  Abbreviated  ( V. — 0.  A  note  or  bill  is- 
sued bv  a  government,  or  by  a  corporation  or 
individual,  which  circulate*  on  the  confidence 
of  men  in  the  ability  ami  dis|H>sitton  of  the  is- 
suer to  redeem  it :  distinct  ivelv  called  a  Ml  of 
cmtit. — 10.  The  time  given  for  payment  for 
anything  sold  on  trust :  as,  a  long  credit  or 
a  short  credit. — 11.  A  sunt  of  money  due  to 
some  person;  anything  valuable  standing  on 
the  creditor  side  of  an  account:  as,  A  has  a 
credit  on  the  books  of  B;  the  credit*  are  more 
than  balanced  by  the  debits. 
OMaUia  of  warehouse  receipt,  and  1,111.  „f  lading. 

rAe  Ammmm,  viL  100. 
12t.  A  credible  or  credited  report. 


credulity 

mobile,  movable  :  see  credit,  h..  and  mobile.']  1. 
In  French  Am t. ,  a  banking  corporation  formed  in 
1882,  under  the  name  of  the  "rJoeieltf  gcneralo 
du  Credit  Mobilier,"  with  a  capital  of  60,000,000 
francs,  for  the  placing  of  loans,  handling  the 
stocks  of  all  other  companies,  and  the  transac- 
tion of  a  general  banking  business.  It  engaged 
In  very  eltetialve  tranaactloiia,  kniying,  selling,  and  loauilig 
ueh  a  manner  aa  to  bring  into  one  organised  whole  all 


ka  and  credit  uf  France,  anil  waa  ap]*trmtly  I 
luoal  prosperous  condition  until  It  proiHweii  to  iaaue  bo 
to  Hie  amount  of  ito.ooM.uoo  francs.  This  amount  ot  paper 


In  a 
ulids 


To-morrow,  air,  I  wreatle  for  my  credit;  ami  he  tliat  es- 
capes me  without  some  broken  limb  ahall  acontt  him  well. 

SAu*.,  Aa  you  Like  it,  It 
Hnw  many  wounds  have  been  Riven,  anil  rrsxfiu  slain, 
for  the  poor  victory  of  an  opinion  ! 

Sir  T.  Broirne,  Keligio  Medici,  li.  3. 

3.  Good  repute;  favorable  estimation;  trust- 
ful regard  or  consideration. 


.'irnium        no   j  !*■>•,•  ' 

vlonrj  Uian  to  tiring  the  \ 


I.  III. 


Nothing  waa  Juilged  mure  neceaaary  by  him  (our  8a- 

Worlil  out  vf  that 

Vea,  whllo  I  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  refit  to  bin  grave. 

Vof,  Imlt  of  lb»aoe,  II.  L  195. 

4.  That  which  procures  or  is  entitled  to  belief 
or  confidence ;  authority  derived  from  charac- 
ter or  reputation :  as,  we  believe  a  story  on  the 
credit  at  the  narrator. 

We  are  content  to  take  thla  on  your  credit.  Hooker. 

Authors  of  ao  good  credit  that  we  need  not  to  deny  them 
an  historical  faitlL       /.  H'ufton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  II. 


ft. 


I  r,.iild  not  Bnd  him  at  the  Elephant : 

\'et  there  he  was  ;  anil  there  I  found  this  credit. 

That  he  did  range  the  tow  u  to  seek  mc  out 

Shat..  T.  X.,  It.  «. 

Bill  of  credit.  See  .let ».  and  bim.  General  credit  °f 

a  witness,  his  credibility,  or  gen>  ml  diameter  for  veracl. 
ty,  Irrespective  of  any  particular  Mas  in  the  use  In  which 
he  is  .  ailed.    Lett«r  of  credit. 

ur  "tliciw  At  uoe  j. ilacr  to  viuitile  k  lerm-ii,  at  him  option,  to 
n*cvivtj  mt>i.**y  «i  rut'ituer  p^ltto*.  In  leval  HTvct,  ft  it  a  re- 
t|U(t«t  Uiat  i-rv<1U  t<>  mi  »ni*'Unt  UatcO  W  fiwa  lite  |N<noa 
mniteiwrtl,  raupt<xl  with  tin?  ffiisr*4jt  iiM  r.t  tliat.  If  cit-IH 
u  kdven,  the  writer  will  be  rmpcinuiiblr  ttvr  any  dcfaalt 
on  the  part  of  th<-  bolder.  U-ttt  ra  of  mMit  are  of  two 
klmli :  [tmrrnt  m|m'H  adilrrwKxl  lo  any  and  all  pereotu, 
ainl  tfmrittl  w\w\\  attttri-wHtt  Ui  ftoino  particular  IndlvlaJual 
or  ntmpany,— Open  creKllt,  >i>  n »»««»*•*,  a^rrillt  gtwn  to 
a  ell-  nt.  agahwt  which  lie  U  at  llhcrty  to  draw,  althoogh 
he  haM  furnislied  neither  personal  KU.arantie«  nor  a  ue- 
poult  of  wwuiiUea,  — Public  Credit,  the  conAileDci*  which 
men  etiterUln  In  the  ability  and  dbiKwlUirit  of  a  natlun 
or  community  b>  nuk<*  tts**l  it*  fniratfrrtienta  with  I'* 
CTDdlUm ;  or,  the  intimation  In  whU-h  ImllvltluaU  hold  the 
public  profuiaca  of  payment,  as  alteL'tlnn  the  wvtirlty  <>l 
luana,  or  the  rate  of  p«maiuiii  .  r  Interest  on  tfaeoi.  The 
phra«e  ta  aUo  iiat^l  i>f  thu  Kvn*ral  fltiaricial  rvpuUtlun  of 
a  oncuni unity  or  country.—  To  open  a  credit.  See  f;>m. 
credltability  <kred'i-t»-biT*i-ti),  ».  [<  credi- 
qualily  of  being  credi- 


see  -SiVify.]    The « 

creditoble  (tred'l-tjv.hl),  a.  U  credit  +  -afcfe. ] 
If.  Worthy  of  credit  or  belief ;  credible. 


And  there  is  an  Instance  yet 
cmditaMe  than  either,  and  gives 


School  for  Scandal,  lv.  3. 


( 'liarlra  may  jet  be  a  credit  t 
.SAen  (an 


his  family. 

xcl.  -If.r  •'.•an.lal.  ii,  3. 


lie  [Frederic)  also  aerved  with  credit  though  without 
any  opportunity  of  acquiring  IM-Illiant  lilatlnctioB,  under 

ilataulay,  Frederic  the  Ureal, 

6.  Influence  derived  from  the  good  opinion  or 
confidence  of  others;  interest;  power  derived 
from  weight  of  character,  from  friendship,  ser- 
vice, or  other  cause :  as,  the  minister  has  credit 
with  the  prince;  use  your  credit  with  your  friend 
in  my  favor. 

Whose  credit  with  tile  Judge  ... 

Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 

Of  the  all-Mlidlnc  law.         .S'AoJr..  M.  for  M.,  11.  4. 


port. 

A  eredUuafe  way  of  living.  A  rftu'Aisui,  John  BoIL 

creditahlen«»  (kred'i-ta-bl-nes),  n.  Heputa- 
•reditable  " 


cum-ncy  filshtcur,!  fluaiirlrn.  and  tlie  suvinunent  for- 
liavile  ita  luue.    Frim  tills  time  the  company  rapblly  d«- 

<  lined,  mid  closed  its  ntfalrs  In  lHuT,  wltb  great  hwa  to  all 
Iwit  Its  proprietors. 

2.  In  r.  S.  hint.,  a  similar  corporation  chartered 
in  Pennsylvania  in  18413  witn  a  capital  of 
500.(XK).  In  i-ptrr,  afler  iinasing  Into  new  liamls.  anil  In- 
creasing iu  sbH-k  (o  a:t,7-si.oiNi,  it  tMH-anie  a  mmpany  for 
tike  building  of  the  I'nion  l*aclnc  railroad.  For  a  few- 
yenrs  it  paid  large  dividends,  and  Ita  stoek  rose  in  value. 
In  a  trial  In  IVntisylvonin  in  1STI  aa  lo  the  ownership  of 
some  slock,  [t  w  as  show  11  that  certain  congressmen  secretly 
posaewsad  stock,  and  l«,th  lioutes  of  the  Coinjrcsa  that  met 

ill  lieceiulier  of  that  year  ap|*illl!cd  <-ommitteea  uf  inves- 
tigation. The  Senate  comnrttlce  rccumnM-iided  the  ex- 
puialon  of  one  member ;  but  the  Senate  did  nothing.  The 
Moose  committee  recoinmended  the  expulaiou  of  two  of 
iu  members  ;  but  the  House.  Instead,  passed  resolutions 
of  censure. 

Creditor  (kred'i-tor),  n.  [=  OF.  rT«i(to»ir,  rr«ii. 
fotrr  =i  Sp.  acreedor  —  Pg.  acredor,  crtdor  = 
It.  creditore  =  G.  creditor  =  Dan.  8w.  /creditor, 

<  L.  errviitor,  a  creditor  (def.  2),  <  credere,  pp. 
crettituM,  tmst,  believe:  see  creilit,  ».]  U.  One 
who  believes;  a  btdiever. 

Die  eaay  creditor!  of  novelties. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars.  ML  si. 

S.  One  to  whom  any  return  is  due  or  payable ; 
specifically,  one  who  gives  credit  in  business 
transactions;  hence,  one  to  whom  a  sum  of 
money  is  due  for  anv  cause:  correlative  to 
debtor.    Abbreviated  Cr. 

My  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  Is  very  low. 

SAo*.,  it.  ot  V.,  lit  S. 

i  than  debtors. 
inMin,  Way  to  Wealth. 

Catholic  creditor,  sec  ™iAofic ,_  Creditor  exchsjuea. 
»ee  ricarino  Aotow.    Creditor's  acttoo.  or  creditor's 

htn  («)  An  action  or  a  bill  in  equity,  oy  otie  or  more 
crmlltors,  In  many  raaea  in  behalf  also  of  all  oilier  credi 
tors  who  shall  come  In  under  the  Judgment  or  decree,  to 
reach  aaseU  such  us  could  not  be  aold  on  escclltlon  lit 
law,  for  an  account  of  the  aaseU  and  a  doe  aettlenst-nt  of 
the  esUte  :  commonly  called  a  etrict  creditor'*  biil.  (t>)  A 
similar  action  it  IiIII  to  set  aside  a  fraudulent  transfer  of 
aaseU  which  may  be  aold  on  execution  :  commonly  called 
a  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  creditor'!  bill,  or  a  bitt  in  utif  of  «tn 
execution.  Executor  Creditor.  See  ejetutor.  Pn- 
f erred  creditor,  a  creditor  who  by  Iss  ia  entitled  to  an 
advantage,  as  In  the  time  or  amount  of  payment,  not  poa- 
seaaed  by  other  creditor*  gecondar}'  creditor,  in  Seote 
law,  an  expreaslim  used  In  contradistinction  to  cwfAotic 
creditor.  To  delay  creditors,  ^ce  dsfuu. 
creditross  (kred'i-tres),  n.  [<  creditor  +  -cs»; 
see  crcr/i'frir.]  A  female  creditor, 
creditrix  (kred'i-triks),  ».  [=  It.  crcdifnce,  < 
(crenfifrtc-),  fem.  of  \..  creditor: 
:  (H.creditre**:]  A  female  creditor. 

The  same  waa  granted  to  Kllaabeth  Btuilworth,  Ills 
principal  ereditrix.  /.  N'sffets,  Cotton, 

CT^f>ttnJon  (Itred'it-n'nyon),  ^.    A  eoopera- 


ble 
titnation; 
imiUted. 


the 


character,  condil 


its  I 
of  dividing 
See 


Among  all  these  mures,  there  is  none  m  ire  entangling 

an  the  crediloatersKM  and  repute  of  customary  rices. 


than 


creditably  (kred'i-ta 
with  credit ;  without  disgrace 


/iecirg  o/ChrUticm  HaJajL 

bli),  adr.  BepuUbly; 


Credit  with  a 


as  Is  shown  by  Chrysea' 


a  god  was  claimed  by  the  Trojan,  .  .  .  not 
rectitude,  but  on  account  of  oblations  made  . 
irayer  to  Apollo. 

■er,  Trlti.  of  Sociol.,  |  Ml. 


7.  In  com.:  (o)  Trust;  conftilencc  re|Mised  in  the 
ability  and  intention  of  a  purchaser  to  make 
payment  at  some  future  time  either  specified  or 
indefinite :  as,  to  ask  or  give  credit ;  to  sell  or 
buy  on  trrrftf.  When  a  merchant  glveeacrcdll,  lie  sells 
Ids  wares  on  an  ex)/rcss,-d  „r  implli  .1  promise  that  tin- pur- 
chaser will  pay  for  them  at  a  lutuiv  time.  IV  seller  »«•- 
llesra  In  llle  »ol»eiicy  or  probltv  of  the  purchaser,  and  de 
livers  his  g.«.<U  .in  tliat  lulkt  or  trust :  or  he  IJi^r. 
them  either  on  the  ercllt  or  reputallMii  ,if  the  jMirrhiiM  r 
or  on  the  strength  ot  approved  security. 

The  circulation  of  money  was  lalv'e.    Thla  circulation. 

a\«f  cmirse  resteil  on  rrrdit ;  and  thla  credit 


lie  who  wonld  be  mditabtg,  and  successfully,  s  villain, 
let  him  go  whining,  praying,  and  preaching  to  hla  work. 

Soulli,  Sermons,  V.  IIS. 

crMit  fonder  (kr*>dc'  fdn-syS' ).  IF.,  lit.  land 
credit:  cridit,  credit ;  fancier,  landi-il,  pertain- 
ing to  land,  <  fond*,  ground,  landed  property, 
cash,  funds:  see  crtttit,  it.,  nml /uw</.]  An  asso- 
ciation that  leuils  money  on  the  pledge  of  real 
estate,  such  asao.  latl.uis  ao-  of  two  kinds  :  (u>  Those  in 
which  the  a*s,«-lutlon  lends  money  on  mil  cstut-  nt  a  llled 


Of] 

on  real  or 
among  them  any ) 
credit  fonder. 

crednerite  (kred'ner-it),  n.  [After  the  Oertnan 
geologist  II.  Crettncr  (bom  1841).]  An  oxid  of 
manganese  and  copper,  occurring  in  foliated 
masses  of  an  iron-black  or  steel-gray  color. 

credo  (kre'do),  n.  (L.,  I  believe:  see  crrrrf.] 
1.  The  creed  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Anglican  churches. —  2.  A  musical 
setting  of  the  < 
form.  It 


usually  in  canon  or  fugue 
ween  the  Gloria  and  the 


rate  of  interest,  and  Issues  stock  bused  on  tin  property  thus 
pledged,  promising  to  pay  a  tlxed  rate  of  interest  thi:r 
Tlie  stock  may  lie  l«iilshl  bv  any  peranti.  The 


In  ettect.  buys  the  nt.«  k  on  Hi.  i^otuix'  of 
eoupkil  with  the  plc.li;,-  ,,t  his  pr..|»-rtv,  mi. I  on  the  fur 


In 


being  of  paper, 
waa  founded  .w 


ther  promise  of  the  a^soi-iuli. >u.    Tills  f..nii  i* 
<i- niiany.   (*)  Tie*,  in  which  the  loan  is  repaid  by 
menu  .r  annuities  extending  over  a  perii«l  of  years,  gen 
emlly  fifty.    Ass.Kintl.<ns  of  this  knot  are  c.mmon  in 
France. 

Credit  Mobilier  (kred'it  mo-l.e')i.r;  F.  pron. 
luinklng  capital.  ...id  bank  .1- t»„lts.  kr»;lp'  "'o-lsi-lya' ).    [F.,  lit.  pcrwonal  credit: 

/'.  n-ebrter,  spwx-h.  Senate,  March  Is,  1834.    cretiit,  credit :  mohdvr.  personal  (of  property)/ 


S»  lift  UK. 

credulity  (kr^-du'li-ti  \, «.  [<  F.  crMuliU = Sp. 
ereduiidad  =  Pg.  credulidade  =  It.  credtiHta.  < 
U  eredulitai  !-)*.  <  crriMuit,  credulous :  sec  crrd- 
utotu.}  A  weak  or  ignorant  disregard  of  the 
nature  or  strength  of  the  evidence  ntmn  which 
a  belief  is  founded;  in  general,  a  disposition, 
arising  from  weakness  or  ignorance,  to  believo 
too  readily,  especially  impossible  or  absurd 
things. 

Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 
We  Welcome  fund  credulity, 
i. iil.lc  confident,  though  blind. 

.Srorf.  Marmlon.  III.  ax 
There  is  often  a  portion  of  willing  rrrviu/cfv  and  enthu- 
lasm  in  the  veneration  which  the  moil  dl»ceni!ii|<  men 


IHiy  to  t|,.ir  political  Idol.. 
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menon,  rnani 

(U  il  chailCCS 


credulity 

Crcdulitu,  as  a  mental  ami  moral  pt 
lust*  Itself  la  widely  dIBereut  waye.  acco 
to  be  the  daughter  of  fancy  or  terror. 

XiOiarit,  Among  i»y  bnoka,  lat  aer.,  p.  Ml. 
=  8JTL  A'ltmtfirirm,  fhWry,  etc    See  rujieraJfMen. 

credulous  I kre.l'u-lus).  a.  (=  F.  trer/nlc  =  Sp. 
credalo  =  Pg.  It.'  creduli,  <  L.  crrdnlut,  apt  to 
believe,  <  credere,  believe:  see  crmi.]  1.  Char- 
acterized by  or  exhibiting  credulity;  uncritical 
wUh  regard 


Whuec  nature  l»  to  (ar  from  doing  bar 

t  he  M»pt>-tt  mine.  Shak.,  Leu,  I.  s. 


dree,  anil  fools  are  ever  credulcui. 
And  1  am  both,  I  limit  for  I  believe. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Kliifc  and  No  King,  lv.  4. 

St.  Believed  too  readily.  [Rare.] 

Twaa  he  possessed  me  with  Tour  crrttulvu*  death. 

Beau,  and  PI. 

credulously  (kred'u-lua-li),  adr.  With  credu- 
lity. 

The  Quaes,  by  her  tctger  Ambassador,  advtseth  the 
King  not  too  crrd  ufuaiWy  to  entertain  thoae  Reports. 

Baker.  Chronicles,  p.  DM. 

credulousness  (kred'a-lus-nes),  n.  Credulity; 
>  believe  without  sufficient  I 


is  the  crniu^otirnev*  of  Athc- 
.    la  so  absurdly  strong  aa  to  believe  that 
make  the  world,  when  It  cannot  bulM  a  house. 
,  dark*,  Sermons,  1,  I, 

(kriid),  n.  [<  ME.  create  (sometimes,  as 
L.,  credo),  <  AS.  creda  =  Icel.  krtdda  (also,  af- 
ter I..,  (-1 1, t<>)  =  MHO.  eride  (of.  Gael,  erf);  in 
other  language*  usually  in  L.  form,  OP.  F.  Pr. 
Bp.  Pg.  If.  credo,  creed;  <  I*,  credo,  I  believe, 
the  first  word  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Apos- 
tles' and  Nicene  creeds ;  1st  pen.  sing.  pres.  ind. 
act.  of  credere,  believe,  trust,  confide :  see  credit, 
e.l  1.  A  statement  of  belief  on  any  subject, 
religious,  political,  scientific,  or  other ;  especial- 
ly, a  formal  statement  of  religious  belief;  a 
"  form  of  words,  setting  forth  with  authority 
certain  articles  of  belief  which  are  regarded  by 
the  fruroere  as  necessary  for  salvation,  or  at 
least  for  the  well-being  of  the  Christian  Church  " 
(Sckaff,  The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  1.  i. ).  In  the 
ProlesUuit  churches  the  authority  of  creed,  la  relative 
and  limited,  and  always  subordinate  to  the  Bible  aa  the 
only  infallible  nile  of  faith  and  liracticc.  Ill  the  Oreek 
and  Roman  Catholic  church**  the  creed  of  the  church 
il  regarded  a>  of  oi|llal  authority  over  the  believer  with 
the  Bible.  The  principal  historical  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom are  the  following :  the  ApvMet  Creed  (are  ainuffe) 
and  I  bo  .Vice**  tVnaf  (aw  Meene),  both  nrtgtnatlnc  In 
the  fourth  century,  and  generally  accepted  by  Christian 
ehurchea,  I'lxiU-stant.  lire**,  sod  Roman  Catholic ;  Uie  AtK- 
anarian  Creed  (see  Athanasian),  retained  by  the  Church 
of  England,  but  nut  liy  the  rrotentant  Episcopal  rhur.li 
In  the  United  states,  nor  by  other  Protestant  comiuunt- 
liaa ;  the  Decreet  nf  the  Conned  «/  Trent  (A.  p.  lieBX  the 
sreat  symtioi  of  Romanism  {we  Tridtntin*) ;  the  OrtitrSvx 
Ctm/eewm  <y  Moadae  (•'M'ciileemli  i-eiitury),  and  the  creed 
ratltlc-l  by  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  <lu7St  both  recognized 
by  the  Greek  Church;  the  Jitusoirry  CotyVafion  Tl&3U), 
the  lymbol  of  the  Lutheran  church  ;  the  ItrUeUe  Cvnfee- 
time  (two  roufewloiie.  a  Ant  and  a  second  Itclvrtlc  Con- 
fession, 1536.  1244),  adopted  by  Ha  las  theologians  aa  a  state- 
meat  of  the  reformed  faith  of  the  Swiss  ehurchea ;  the  Wat  ■ 
mineter  Can/anon  «/  Faith  (164"),  the  aymbul  of  the  I'm 
bytertan  Church ;  the  Cnmiiu  </  (Ac  .Sywaf  «/  Vvrt  (1019), 
aimed  especially  at  Anulnlanlam.  and  still  regarded  aa  a 
symbol  of  doctrine  by  the  Keforraed  Church  of  the  Nether* 
lamU  ami  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  In  America;  the 
TAi'rty  nine  Arlictrj  (14e3-71)of  the  Cjiurrh  of  El>«latid 
and  <re»l»ed  In  l*il)of  the  PniU'»tant  Kplaropal  Church 
In  the  (1  nitml  sutea :  the  Satan  CuV«i««  (laiel,  a  Can. 
arentUinal  •ymbol,  and  formerly  irenerally  accepted  by 
CoiiltTvitallonalUU ;  and  Ihe  Twenty- /fee  Artirirt  aj  tKr 
M'thrtU  KH**r*t  Chunk  (KM),  of  which  the  Brat 
twenty  four  were  preparcil  by  John  Wealcy,  on  the  baala 
of  the  Thirty  idne  Artlclea  of  the  Church  of  En-tland.  A 

of  faith  by  other 
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I  marvelled,  when  aa  I.  In  a  subject  to  new  to  thin  age. 
concealed  not  my  name,  why  Ihla  author  defendlrur  that 
part  which  U  ao  e/e<it>.f  by  the  people  would  conceal  hla. 

JfuVtoa,  CoUaUTion. 

croedal  (kre'dal),  a.  [<  rrtni  +  -o/.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  creed;  founded  upon  creed:  as. 
creedol  unity.  [Kare.] 

Four  coIumiM  .  .  .  ad«ocat*  formal  or  erredal  unity, 
and  two  editoriaU  the  oppoatto. 

CA«reA  f'nion,  Jan.  11,  lsns. 

creedlesa  (Itred'los),  n.  [<  crvrti  +  Jcjw.] 
Without  creed,  or  defiuite  formula  of  belief. 

cr&edaman  (krenlx'  man),  «.;  pi.  crttdnmcn 
(-men).  [<  cretifx,  poss.  of  erred,  +  man.]  A 
maker  of  or  believer  in  a  creed  or  creeds.  The 
Independent  (New  York),  May  25, 1871. 

creek1  <  krok). ».  [In  the  United  States  common- 
ly pronounced  and  somet  imes  writ  ten  crick;  ear- 
ly mod.  E.  creek  and  crick,  <  ME.  crtke  (a  doubt- 
ful spelling),  reg.  crike,  eryke,  cryk  (with  short 
vowel),  an  inlet,  cove,  like  F.  eritfue,  a  creek,  of 
Scand.  origin  :  <  Icel.  fcn'H,  a  nook,  a  Sw.  dial. 
An'*,  a  bund,  nook,  corner,  creek,  cove,  aa  I). 
Arect,  a  creek,  bay,  =  AS.  'crwcvi,  a  creek,  pre- 
served in  the  proper  names  Creccagcldd,  now 
Cricklade  in  Wiltshire,  and  Creccartfocd,  Crec- 

rford,  now  Cravford  in  Kent.    See  crick?.] 
A  small  inlet,  bay,  or  cove ;  a  recess  in  the 
shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a  river,  or  of  any 
erable  body  of 
He 


creeper 

creem  tkrem),  r.  f.    See  crim. 

creep  (krep),  r.  f.;  pret,  and  pp.  crept,  ppr. 
ertejrinij.  [<  ME.  crepeH  (pret.  rrej),  crap,  cro)#, 
pi.  crti/«",  eropen,  crope,  pp.  cropen,  cropc).  < 
AS.  creiipan  (pret.  crcap,  pi.  ertipon.  pp.  cropen), 
creep,  crawl,  =  OS.  kriopan  =  OFries.  kriapa  = 
D.  kruiprn  —  MLG.  LG.l-r»i/«-»  =  Icel.  krjipn  = 


Sw.  krtipa  =  Dan.  kryl*  =  (with  eh  from  i  = 

f)  OHO.  ehrUx-han,  MHO.  (1.  kricchen,  creep.] 
.  To  move  with  the  body  near  or  touching  the 


ground,  as  a  reptile  or  an  insect,  scat  stealthily 
approaching  its  prey,  or  an  infant  on  bands  and 


knees. 
We  w„l 


of  [out  of]  tbeae  akinnca  teat  ra 
befall  ua|. 
o/  J'aterne  (E.  E.  T.  8.%  1.  3084. 


havenea.  aa  thel  were,  .  .  . 
And  eoery  cryrr  |var.  oyk,  I  MS. ;  crelw,  Tyrwhltt]  In  Bre- 
Uj  u«  and  In  Spayna. 

CAoucrr,  tie-n.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  I.  40O. 

And  a*  Almysbty  God  and  theyr  trood  hap  wolde,  on 
Tewyaitay*  in  tli«  nyitht  the  nam  of  the  aayd  tempest  put 

■bora. 

p.  76. 

the  plain  near  the  aea,  and  came  to  a  very 


lerineW. 

S.  In  fwf. :  (a)  To  grow  prostrate  along  the 
ground  or  other  surface.  (6)  To  grow  below 
the  surface,  as  rooting  shoots.  A  creeping 
plant  usually  fastens  itself  by  roots  to  the 
surface  upon  which  it  grows. 

Oh,  a  dainty  plant  la  th*  ivy  cram. 
That  erwyxIA  o'er  mine  old. 

Dickmt,  Plckwich,  vi. 

8.  To  move  along,  or  from  place  to  place, 
slowly,  feebly,  or  timorously ;  move  impercep- 
tibly, as  time. 

Now  age  It  rropeti  on  roe  nil  atllle 
And  niaklth  me  oold  d;  blac  of  ble. 

**  rfh£Z  iST&nl^fB11  E*T.  «.),  p.  84. 


therm  Into  a  lytall  krfltt  hytweno  .11.  hyllca  at  the  i 
Sir  IL  (iHi/l/ordt,  PyUrrrmage, 

We  croaaed  the  pi 
kiuall  bay.  or  mo*.  .  .  .  Thin  creek  la  the  old  harbour 
Mrtallum,  or  Melalla,  m.w  call.  d  MaUla. 

Poeaeke,  lleacrlptlon  of  tho  Kttl,  II.  I.  250. 

On  the  bank  of  Jordan,  by  a  creek, 
Where  wlnda  with  reeds  and  oalera  whUlierlng  play. 

Jfvlfoi.,  P.  IX,  IL  tA. 

2.  A  small  stream ;  a  brook ;  a  rivulet  [Com- 
mon in  this  sense  in  the  United  States  and 
Australia,  but  now  rare  in  England.]  See 

crietfl. 

i  and  rivulet*  are  • 


or  winding. 

Df  aHcya,  rreWra,  and  narrow  land*. 

Shak.,  C.  of  %.,  Iv.  2. 

Hence — 4t.  A  device;  an  artifice;  a  trick. 

Tlie  mora  iiueynte  crekee  that  they  make, 
I  lute 


The  whining  schoolboy,  with  hU  •alrhel. 
Ami  abinlng  morning  face,  creeping  like  mtall 
Unwillingly  to  achool.  &h*k., T Aa  you  Like  It,  li.  7. 
Hour  after  hour  crept  by. 

Whtvier.  Caaaandra 

4.  To  move  secretly;  move  so  as  U> 
detection  or  evade  suspicion;  ei' 
served. 

Of  this  nurt  are  they  which  creep  Into  liouaea,  and 
captive  allly  women.  S  Tim.  I 

The  Idea  of  her  life  ahall  aweetl,  creep 
Into  his  atudy  of  lruaaTiM^ou.  ^  ^  L 

The  aophlatry  which  creept  Into  moat  of  the  hooka  of 

argument.  buck*. 

5.  To  move  or  lieltave  with  extreme  servility 
or  humility;  move  as  if  affected  with  a  sense 
of  humiliation  or  terror. 


.  IU.«. 


They  ereepe  a  I 
have  gi4ten  nc» 
agayne. 


kapa,  and  *uc  far  grace,  till  they 
and  recovered  their  Rtrengtb 
Speneer.  State  of  Ireland. 


com|iarati»<.ly  brief  formnlaa  of  profoMl-.n  of  faith  (aa  the 
Apoatlea  Croe.1),  beginning  with  the  worda  "  I  believe- 
or  "  We  believe,"  and  intended  to  be  uaed  at  haptiam  or 
i  of  couverta,  or  in  public  worahip. 

Poatyllya  [Apotllea]  made  Crede  of  ower 
rorg.'ivf.na,  liiarlc  of  Eng.  Travel!,  p.  ». 


unly  then  called  the  Rule  of 

mm, 


ngfieet,  Henuona,  III.  it 

Ik 

p.  146. 


t  ptodgr  themMilvea  to  creed*. 
Huxley,  Ortgln  of 


9.  What  is  believed :  accepted 
cially,  religious  dortrine. 

N  Mlty  l«  the  aigumi  ot  .rf  tyrant..  It  l>  the  crrerf  of 

IT.  PUt.  Speech  on  the  India  Bill,  Nov.,  17b». 

Our  estimate  of  the  actual  ereett  of  Ixasjng.  now  Uiat 
all  the  materials  are  before  us,  la  very  difficult  to  fl*. 

/*ro/.  Coima,  I'nUlief  iu  the  Isth  Century.  P-  *16. 

creedt  (kr6d),  r.  f.  [<  creed,  «.,  or  directly  <  L. 
credere,  beliovo:  see  creed,  n.,  and  cf.  rrcrfif,  r.] 
To  credit;  believe. 


The  more  u  ol  (atele,   Chavetr,  Reeve  s  Tale,  L 131. 

B.  A  small  seaboard  town  of  insufficient  im- 
portance to  have  a  customs-station  of  its  own. 
fEng.]  E.D. 

creek 1 1  (krek),  v.  I.  [<  creek*, «.]  To  twist  and 
wind ;  form  a  creek. 

The  salt  waU-r  so  ereeketk  about  it,  that  It  almost  Insu- 
lateth  It  |a  tuwn).  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden. 

creek'-'t,  r,  and  ii.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cTeoA1. 

creek-fish  (kreVfisb),  w.  A  local  name  in  the 
United  Htatesi  of  the  chub-sucker. 

creeky  (kre'ki),  a.  [<  creetl  +  -yl.]  Contain- 
ing creeks ;  full  of  creeks ;  winding. 

A  water,  whose  olttgwahlag  flood 
Ran  bathing  all  the  rrra*-i>  shore  allot. 

Spemrr,  Visions  of  BeUay,  at  11. 

creel  (krel),  ».  [He.  creel,  creil,  creill,  crail,  < 
ME.  ercUc,  <  (JaeL  craidhleag  —  tr.  eraidhlaij,  a 
basket,  creel,  related  to  Gael,  ermthall  as  Ir. 
craidhal,  a  cradle.  Less  prob.  <  Oael.  and  Ir. 
criol,  a  ehest,  eotTer,  Ir.  crilin,  a  box.  chest, 
coder,  pyx.]  1.  An  osier  basket  or  pannier. 
Specifically  —  (it)  A  liaakrt  fur  carrying  on  the  back  or  sua 
pemlcd  from  the  iboiildar:  as,  a  ftsh  wlfca  cvwf,  an  an 
git  ra  creel ;  a  miner  a  creel. 

We  hae  throe  hundrc'  Ibcrrlnsl  left  In  the  creel. 

C.  /ira./c.  Cliristie  Johnstone,  II. 

(6)  A  basket  or  care  for  cntchbig  lolwters  or  cralw. 
2.  In  amftina,  fii«h  that  are  placed  in  a  creel ; 
the  catch. —  3.  In  a  spinning-machine,  a  frame- 
work  for  holding  bobbins  or  spools. — 4.  A  kind 
of  frame  used  for  slaughtering  sheep  upon. 
[North.  Eng.] 
Also  emit. 

To  be  In  a  creel,  or  to  have  one's  wits  In  a  creel, 

to  laUir  under  some  tcmiiorar}*  ri'iifuiiMii  or  stupefaction 
of  mind.  [Scutch,  i  —  To  coup  the  creels  soi«*cl 
Creel  (krel),  r.  f.  [<  creel,  «.]  In  nnejlin,,.  to 
put  into  the  creel;  hence,  to  capture:  as,  he 
creeled  fifty  trout, 
creel-frame  (kreTfranO.  «.  In  a  spinning-ma- 
chine, a  frame  for  holding  tho  bobbins  of  rov- 
are  to  be 


Uke  a  gnUty  thing  I  creen. 

rmnyeon.  In  Meanorlam,  rii. 

6.  To  have  a  sensation  as  of  worms  or  insects 
creeping  on  the  skin:  as,  the  sight  made  my 
flesh  creep.— 7,  To  move  longitudinally:  said 
of  the  rails  of  a  railroad. 

llDC  of  4.807.000 
and  s«  fret  on 

T.Mt, 


Tlie  sooth  track,  under  an  eastward 
tons,  crept  east  414  feet  on  live  approach, 
th.  bridge.  In  the  same  time. 


Byn.  Craui,  Creep,   See  erasrfl. 

creep  (krtp),  «.  K  e»wj»,  r.]  1.  The  act  of 
creeping.  [Hare.] 

A  gathering  creep.  f-ostWi. 

2.  In  coal-mining,  the  apparent  rising  of  the 
floor,  or  under-ctay,  of  tne  mine  between  the 
pillars,  or  where  the  roof  Is  not  fully  supported, 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
st  rata.  If  the  under  clay  Is  very  toft  and  the  pillars  are 
not  sufficiently  large,  a  collier)  may  thus  bo  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

3.  p/.  A  sensation  as  of  something  crawling 
over  ono;  a  sensation  as  of  shivering.  See 
creep,  r.  i.,  6.    Also  called  crecpern. 

They  llociutal  got  Into  one's  hair  and  clothes,  and  gave 
all  over. 


one  the 

IjadV  Itraeeey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  1.  vt 

4.  Same  a«  creeper,  6  (Ji).  O,  K.  Arauttrong, 
Torpedoes  and  Torpedo-vessels,  p.  134. 
creeper  (kre'per),  n.  K  ME.  erepcrv,  a  creeper, 
<  AS.  creiipere,  a  cripple.  <  credjxtn,  creep:  see 
creep,  c,  and  saw*.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
creeps. — 2*.  One  who  cringe* ;  a  sycophant. 

A  Courtly  Clentleman  to  be  loftie  and  curious  In  omin 
teuaunce,  yet  sometimes  a  creeper,  and  acilrry  failel)  with 
his  snperloura.    J'liHcMAttm,  Arte  of  tag.  Porale,  p.  145 


3.  In  bote,  a  plant  which  grows  upon  or  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  upon 
any  other  surface,  sending  out  rootlets  from  the 
stem,  as  ivy  and  coneh-grasa,  the  common  Vir- 
ginia creeper  (Amjielopftk  quinquefolia),  and  the 
trumpet-creeper  (Tecotita  radieant).  See  cut 
under  Hignohiacctr.  The  term  U  alto  popularly  ap- 
plied in  various  plants  which  are  more  property  called 
ctimUrt.  as  the  Canary  creeper  (Trojicaoliim  odiwicwsn). 


s 
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creeple*  (kre'pl),  »• 
resting 


(kre'pl),  »•  [Dial,  form  of  cripple, 
on  the  mod.  form  of  the  orig.  Tarb 
ee  cripple.]    1.  A  creeping  animal;  a 


reptile ;  a  serpent 


There  U  one  creeping  beast,  or  long  ereeyil*  <as  the  nnuie 
b  in  DevonahlrcX  that  hath  a  rattle  at  lift  Ull  ttiat  dolll 


2.  A  cripple. 


know  est  how  lame  a  iwj*  the  world  l>. 

/**««»,  Anat.  of  World,  t.  : 


creep-mouse  (krep'mous),  a. 

loq.J 


Still;  quiet.  [Col- 


It  will  nut  much  uimify  if  nol»«ly  hean  »  word  yon  *aj  ; 
you  may  lie  as 
yon  to  look  at. 


if  nobody  li« 
>'  lie  »»  rrrvji-niwu*  as  you  like,  lmt  we  must  have 
Jnat  AuHtn,  Mansfield  1'ark 


creepy 

iinil  cr 


\Amf*U*lit    r"  r*f»r'e  lit'/.      «.  AO  e«p*VSf4 
newer :  r,  diagram  uf  newer, 
j  From  Oui'i- Genera  of  ihe  I'lanta  of  the  Uaned  State*." I 


,  m  toy,  m*mr,  aas  wotbtoa 

/ween. 

The  Ultle  cottages  embowered  In  cr«cprrs. 

firitta*  Qu+rltrly  Her.,  LXXJCIIl.  «1». 

4.  In  onisrt.,  a  term  applied  to  very  man  y  birds, 
mostly  of  small  size  and  with  slender  MB, 
which  creep,  climb,  or  scramble  about  in  trees 
and  busting.  Specifically -(«)  Any  bird  uf  the  family 
CerfAitdi*.  Ill  any  •tiiae  uf  th«  word.  The  common  or 
brown  creeper  1*  t'ertkia  /amitinri*.  (ft)  Some  bird  of  the 
American  family  .syrieuciaVwor  Jf  ivioriffiiice.-  as.  the  black- 
siid  white  crreswr,  MnMUta  main ;  Ule  |«lic-cr«riirr,  /Vn- 


„  1  •  krc'pi),  <J.  [<  creep  +  -yl.]  Chilled 
crawling,  as  with  horror  or  fear. 

One'*  whotu  blood  grew  curdling-  and  erveny. 

Brvmimj,  tho  Olove. 

creepy-,  creepy See  creepie1,  creepie^. 

creese.  Juris  ( krus,  kris),  n.  [Also  written  mate, 
eris,  criss,  kris,  kriss,  and  formerly  creete;  < 
Malay  kru,  kris,  a  dagger.  Cf.  clich'.]  A  short 
sword  or  heavy  dagger  in  use  among  the  Malays 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 
It  la  peculiar  in  having  a  waved  Made,  and  •  handle  which 
la  rarely  In  the  prolongation  of  the  blade,  but  forma  a  more 
or  lew  otdiuuu.  angle  with  It. 

Their  |  the  Javans'l  Oiaara  or  Daggcra  are  two  foot*  long, 
waned  Indenture  fashion,  and  poynonad,  that  few  en-ape. 

PurckoA,  Pilgrimage,  p.  Mi. 

By  hit  able  lie  wore  a  goUI-h*ndled  krus,  and  carried  In 


cremor 

cremation  (krfVma'shon),  n.  [<  L.  crrmatio{n-), 
<  eremare,  pp.  crcmatwt,  born:  see  cremate.) 
The  act  or  custom  of  cremating;  a  burning,  as 
of  tho  dead;  incineration;  inereniatiou.  Tbeburn 
IniC  of  the  dead  waa  common  Hi  ntitliiiiHy,  Ui«  coriiae  lw 
Inn  imperfectly  cotuumcil  on  a  funeral  pyre,  and  the  ashes 
and  bones  afterward  placed  111  an  urn.  (*ee  rinerary  urn. 
The  revival  of  the  piwctlec  In  a  more 
has  been  n.1v..ratcd  In  recent  lime*  for 
sanitary  reasons,  and  to  tome  extent  effected,  Viutous 
methods  of  cremation  time  lieeii  proiior»cil,  tlie  great  diln 
cult)  lie^lnii  to  consume  live  lajily  allium!  permitting  the 
r*oape  of  noxious  exhalations,  and  without  defiling  Uie 
ashes  w  ith  foreign  sulistaoeea.  In  W.  Siemens  c  apparatus 
<a  modification  uf  the  plan  of  Sir  Henry  ni<4upeotij  the 
l»»ly  Is  el|-iu"l  to  the  combined  action  of  highly  heated 
air  and  romlmstlliio  uruea,  mu  to  Im.  entiivly  i-onauuteil 
without  toreijcn  ailtnUtnre,  while  the  furnace  ia  so  con- 
alructed  that  no  noxioun  eflluvlutn  ebcat>tw  fnun  it 

The  Mexkmna  practiced  crruidf ton;  and  when  men  killed 
In  battle  were  luiatinK.  (hey  made  fkeuree  of  them,  and 
burnt  tlrem  aitd  hurtiil  the  Mlit*. 


,  I  1M. 


ttrwos  y>iiiiu.  M  .tome  bird  of  the  American  family  Dae- 
nidat  or  Ca-rttiulim.  coinmonly  railed  fumejr-rreei^rr.  (rf) 
Any  bird  of  the  Konlh  American  family  DrndrmUirtuhf 
or  A  'vttntidt.  cnmnoiily  callod  Im^trtmrB. 
B.  A  specimen  of  a  breed  of  the  domestic  fowl 
writh  logs  so  short  that  they  walk  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  and  do  not  scratch  like  common 
fowls. — 6.  A  name  of  various  mechanical  de- 


vices and  utensils,  (a)  An  iron  nacd  to  elide  along  the 
grate  In  kitchena.  (!>)  An  inatrument  of  Iron  with  hooka 
ox  clawa  fordrainrlnit  Uie  IwtUun  of  a  well,  river,  or  bar- 


end  ;  •  cnnvanrr  i 
Hit.'tht.   («)  In  a  carduiK-inachine,  an  endleaa  morinrt 
on,  or  two  apn>na  plax-til  one  over  Uie  olher.  Iry  which 


or  aplraj  on  the  Inner  aurfaee.   K.  U. 

it.   («)  In 
apron,  or  two  api 

filieri  are  fwl  o  ■  or  from  Uie  machine.  Also  called  a  creep 
tnry^rWei.   (f  >  A  small  rooking  utensil  of  iron,  with  abort 
Infla.    Also  called  wpitUr.  f?)  pi.  Iron  frames,  containing 
apikea,  aUachwl  to  the  feet  and  ' 
■  tree  or  s  teleicraiiri-ieile ; 
to  the  hoot-heel  to  pi 
atooL   IPrdV.  F.ns.1 
7.  A  low  patten  worn  by 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —8.  pi.  Same  as  creep,  3. 

The  first  unpleasant  aenaatlona  of  chtllUMaa  are  the  so- 
il ilown  the  spine. 

Set  Amir..  N.      LIV.  KB. 

9.  Same  as  crcepic1  Trus  creepers,  Uie  birds  of 

Ute  aobfamlly  (>rfniiiur.- WaJJ  crscper,  the  Wrd  TS- 


i  lo  aaaUt  In  cliinbltnt 

.SftariS 

Wright. 


callwl  rmytrt 


_l  (krep'hol),  n.  1.  A  hole  Into  which 
mi  animal  may  creep  to  escape  notice  or  dan- 
ger. Hence  —  2.  A  subterfuge;  an  excuse. 
creeple1,  creepy3  (krt'tii),  ».  [E.  dial,  and  S«., 
appar.  dim.  from  creep.]  A  low  stool ;  acrtcket. 
Also  called  creeper,  erecpicstool,  and  creejiir- 
chair,  and  in  Scotland  sometimes  denoting  the 
stool  of  repentance. 

The  throe-h-Rwad  erv*p*>.*rv>ofj  ,  .  .  were  hired  out  at  a 
penny  an  hour  to  such  market  women  as  came  too  late  to 
And  room  on  the  slepa.    Mrt.  (Outfit,  Sylvian  Lovers.  IL 

creepie-.  creepy3  (krc'pi),  n.  A  smaU  speckled 

fowl.    .S.  S.  Halileman.    [Local,  U.  8.) 

Creeping  (kre'ping).  n.  Ill  submarine  xeork,  the 
act  ofdragtriug  with  creepers  or  grapnels  to 
recover  a  lost  object  ;  specifically,  dragging 
with  a  croeper  or  grapnel  fur  the  electric  cableB 
by  which  a  submarine  mine-field  is  exploded. 

creeping-disk  (krrVping-disk),  n.  The  sole  of 
the  foot  of  a  mollusk,  a»  a  slug  or  a  snail. 

creeping-jack  (kre'ping-jak), ».  ~ 
Senium  acre, 

n'i),  .„. 


ria. 


(kro'ping-li),  <i'/r.  By  creeping; 
slowly;  with  the  motion  of  an  insect  or  a  rep- 
tile. 

creeping-gailor(kre'ping-«a'lor},  n.  The  beef- 
steak saxifrage,  Snii/raya  sarmentom. 

creeping-sheet  <kre'ping-«liei),  n.  The  feed- 
ing-apron of  a  carding-machine.  E.  H.  Knight. 
See  creeper,  fi  (e). 

creeping-sickness  (kre'ping-sik'nes),  n.  The 
gangrenous  form  of  ergotism.    See  ergotism. 


hla  right  hand  a  W  flawed  lance  with  IU  tip  sheathed - 
the  weddinit  start. 

//.  0.  FvHm,  Eaateni  Arcltliielairo,  p.  218, 

cree&h,  creiab  (krtsh),  n.  [Sc. ;  also  written 
creisch ;  <  (iael.  creis,  grease:  see  grease.] 
Grease;  tallow. 

creesh,  creiah  (kresli), r.  t.  [Re.,  <  err***, creith, 
».]  To  grease.  To  creeah  one's  loof,  Uferally.  to 
ausss  one's  palm ;  (five  one  a  cunalderaUuii  for  some  bofiv- 
flt  confeTTeil  or  expected;  hrllie  one. 

creeahy  (kro'shi),  <t.  [Sc.,  <  creesh  +  -yi.  Cf. 
Oael.  crdssidh,  greasy.]  Greasy. 

Kilmarnock  wabsters.  IWare  and  claw. 
An'  pour  your  emshir  itattons.  .  .  . 
SwiUi  to  the  Laigll  Kirk  ane  an'  a  . 

crensht,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  craicjish. 

creirgifrt,  n.  [W.,  <  crnir,  a  relic  (cf.  creirfa,  a 
place  for  relics,  a  reliiiuarv,  a  museum),  +  cwf, 
»  chest:  see  asp.]  A  reliquary:  used  with 
reference  to  reliquaries  which  exist  in  Wales 
and  the  west  of  Kngland. 

creish,  «.  and  r.    See  crwji*. 

creko't,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  rreeil-l. 

creke-f,  r.    An  obsolete  form  of  rreak-1. 

cremaiilere  (krc-mnl-yar'),  s.  [<  F.  crfmail- 
tirc  (>  Sp.  gramaUeru),  pot-hook,  ruck,  iron 
plate  with  holes,  <  OK.  cremeille,  <  ML.  crosto- 
culus,  a  pot-hook,  dim.  of  Teut.  (D.)  i-raui,  a 
hook,  cramp-iron :  see  cto-bijoI.]  Infield-fortifi- 
cation, the  inside  line  of  the  parapet,  so  traced 
as  to  rewmblo  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  in  onler  to 
afford  the  advantage  of  bringing  a  heavier  (Ire 
to  bear  upon  the  defile  than  if  only  a  simple 
face  were  opposed  to  it. 

cremaater  (kre-mas'U.r),  ».  and  a.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
x/irmnrrr}/<,  a  suspender,  one  of  the  muscles  by 
which  the  testicles  are  suspended,  <  iwiumm, 
apruoi' (=i  Goth,  hramjan),  suspend,  hang.]  I, 
n.  1.  The  muscle  of  the  spermatic  cord;  the 
suspensory  muscle  of  the  testicle,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  fibers  derived  from  the  internal  ob- 
lique muscle  of  the  abdomen,  and  let  down  in 
loops  upon  the  cord. — 2.  In  rntom.,  a  name 
given  by  Kirby  l<>  little  hook-like  procewios  on 
tho  posterior  extremity  of  many  lepidopterous 
pu|tfp,  by  which  they  suspend  themselves  during 
pupation ;  hence,  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
pupa  of  any  insect  which  undergoes  complete 
metamorphosis,  serving  for  the  attachment  of 
the  pupa.  It  I.  the  horaMhsruc  ..f  the  anal  plate  of  the 
larva,  and  Ita  form  la  foensluulnwcit  In  thai  of  the  anal 
plate. 

3f.  A  hook  for  hanging  a  pot  or  oilier  vessel 
over  a  tire. 

II.  <!•  Suspensory;  pertaining  to  the  cre- 
master;  as.  Uie  cremaster  muscle. 

cremasteric  l.kreui-a»-ter'ik),  a.  [<  crrmaslcr 
+  -iv\]  In  aaof.,  pertaining  to  the  cremaster : 
as.  a  ci'cmajif<rrc  artery;  cremasteric  fibers. 

cremate  (kre'mat).  r.  i. ;  prut,  and  pp.creiwrtfrr/, 
ppr.  iremtitimj.  [<  L.  (TcmrifiM,  pp.  of  r-rcmrire, 
burn,  use<l  particularly  of  burning  the  dead ; 
perhaps  akin  to  earbo,  coal  (see  carbon),  Bkt. 
l/  cri,  roast,  boil.]  To  burn  up  or  destroy  by 
heat;  specifically,  to  consume  (a  dead  body) 
by  intense  heat,  as  a  substitute  for  burial. 


after  honouring  the 

17.  Sptncir,  Prtn.  ot  Sodnl 

cremationist  (kre-ma'shpn-ist),  n.  [< 
Hon  +  -ist.)   One  who  advocates  or  i 
the  practice  of  cremation  of  the  bodies  "of  the 
dead  as  a  substitute  for  burial. 

cremator  (kre-ma'tor),  ».  r<  LL.  croiiator,  a 
burner,  consumer  by  fire,  <  L.  cvc7rtorr,  pp.  cre- 
matus,  burn  :  see  cremate,  and  cf.  rrcmflforiwnt.] 
A  furnaee  for  consuming  dead  bodiee  or  refuse 
matter ;  a  crematory. 

A  company  proposes  to  erect  two  erenistfora.  at  an  ex- 
pense of  leu  thousand  dollars,  tor  thla  purpose  1  the  ditlKwal 
of  uarliairei,  clalmlnit  that  the  running  exprnapa  will  not 
exceed  |UlU>  per  dleni.  .Science,  IX. 

crematorium  (kre-ma-td'ri-um),  ». ;  pL 
forio(-fl).  [<  NL.  crcmaft 
A  crematory. 

crematory  (kre'trnV-W-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  NI.. 
•crcwiatoria*  (neut.  crematorium,  n.),  <  L.  ere- 
mare, pp.  cronafiu,  burn:  see  cremate.]  X.  a. 
Serving  to  burn  or  consume  by  fire;  connected 
with  or  employed  in  cremation :  as,  a  areiafory 


oor>*eeocd  :nrpcb. 


II.  n. ;  pL  rrcmnfonV.1  (-riz).    An  establish- 
ment for  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in- 
eluding  the  furnace  and  its  adjuncts, 
crembalum    kr.-m'ba-lum),  n. ;  pi.  crembala 
(-1H).    [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^.aoz-or,  a  rattling  instru- 
ment to  beat  time  with  in  dancing,  like  a  Cas- 
tanet.]   An  old  name  for  the  jewVharp. 
Oremnitz  white.   See  white. 
cremocarp  (krem'o-karp),  ».  [<  Gr.  <.txjuiwi-mt, 
s-pr/irif  (see  crewoafcr),  hang,  +  aapTrof,  fruit.]  A 
fruit,  ns  that  of 
the  Umbelli/era; 
consisting  of 
two  or  more  in- 
dehiscent^  infe- 
rior, one-seeded 
carpels,  separat- 
ing at  maturity 
from  each  other 
and    from  Uie 
Blender  axis.  Al- 
so called  carpa- 
ilelium. 

Cremona1  (krA-nnVnjl),  n.  [For  Cremona  riolin  : 
see  def .  1  Any  violin  made  at  Cremona,  Italy, 
by  the  Amati  family,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
by  Stradivarius  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  These  instruments  are  considered  to 
excel  all  Olivers,  and  are  tiiithly  prlied.  The  name  la  often 
:iy  old  (Milan  violin 

[Corruption  (in  imi- 
tation of  Cremona'1)  of  eromorna,  F.  cromorne, 
itself  a  corruption  of  (!.  i tkwi  wiAorn  f  see  i  ru»i»|. 
Aorn.]  Same  as  eromorna. 
Cremonese  fkrO-mo-nes'  or  -nez'),  a,  and  u.  [< 
It,  f 'remriiiw,  <  f'rriwonn.l  La.  Of  or  jiertaiii- 
ing  to  Cremona,  a  eltv  of  northern  Italy  for- 
merly famous  for  its  violins.    See  frcmotia1. 

The  term  "a  Cretuorus,"  or  " a  (YewirwiMe  violin."  Is  of 
ten  Incorrectly  u«».|  for  an  old  Italian  llwtrnnient  of  any 
make,  f;.voe,  Ulct.  Mnalc,  1  lis. 

II.  «.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of 
Cremona. 

had  repubTd  the  (Ventonere. 

V.  C.  Ptrkiru,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xxvli. 

Oremonian  (kre-mo'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Italian  geometer  Liugi  CYemona.  —  Cremonlan 
eoagnteacy.    •■'ee  con..rrviervry.    Cremonlan  corrc- 

Bpondence,  a  one-to-one  rorreepomlctloe  of  the  |K>intB 
in  two  planea,  aueh  tltat  lo  every  straight  line  In  cither 
plane  there  corresponds  a  conic  In  the  other.  There  are 
three  Crewionnin/iici  In  each  plane,  where  all  the  conlca 
In  that  plane  tomwiioiidlntt  to  light  lines  in  the  other  in 

tersert- 

cremort  (krf'mor),  n.  [L.  cremor,  thick  juice 
or  broth,  ML.  cream,  etc. :  see  crraiwl.]  Thick 


improperly  applied  to  any 

cremona-  (krt;-m6'na) 


Digitized  by  Google 


crenior 

juice,  or  a  substance  resembling  it:  as,  "chyle 
or  cremor,"  Sag. 

cremosint,  cremoainet  (krem'y-zin),  n.  Obso- 
lete forms  of  eriaunm. 
crerns,  m.   See  kreau. 

crena  (kre/ntt),  it. ;  pi.  crena  (-ne).  [NX.,  <  L. 
ertna.  a  notch :  found  only  once,  in  a  doubtful 
passage  in  Pliny  (11,  37,  68,  $  ISO),  but  frequent 
in  later  (LL.  SIIi.)  glossaries  (and  atipar.  the 
source  of  It.  dial,  rrena,  f.,  mm,  m.,  =OF.  erene, 
erVMM  f..  tiros*  cran,  F. cran  ( Walloon  cm),  m., 
ami  ult  .  of  E.  cranny,  a  crevice :  see  cranngl); 
perhaps  orig.  'errlna,  a  cut  (cf.  curtu--,  cut  short, 
short:  see  ei*rf),  connected  with  Slit,  y/  hart, 
cut.]  1.  In  enf>i«*.,  u  small,  linear,  raised  mark 
resembling  a  wrinkle  ;  one  of  the  projections 
of  a  crenate  surface  or  margin. — 2.  In  mint., 
one  of  the  small  projections  by  which  the  bones 
sutures. 

f<  NL.  rrtnatus,  < 
I.  «.  1.  Notched; 
indented;  scal- 
loped. (a)Infcrf., 
having  the  margin 
cut  into  even  and 
rounded  notches. ir 
•.  nil"]*,  iw  a  lent, 
When  the  •ralli>]» 
have  imaller  ones 
upou  theiu,  til.' 
baM,  said  to  he 

'the  cell*  an1  cln*ig* 
straight  in  the  Yucca  and  Iris, 
censured  lu  the  Indian  corn. 

W.  B. 


of  the  skull  lit  together  ii 
crenate'  tkr*'r*at),  a.  and  h. 
I*  rfuin.a  notch:  see  crena.] 
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The  eera*Ba/«f  surface  of  the  set,  modelled  with*  rare 
add*  to  Ui»  charm  of  •  capital 
latidncapc  painting. 
Alhrnmm,  Nu.  A/73,  p.  377. 

Also  crriwfr,  crcnaled,  crenelled. 
crerielation,  crenellation  (kren-e-la'shon),  n. 
[<  rrenelale,  crenellate,  r.,  +  -ion.]  1.  Tlie  act 
of  rendering  a  building  defensible  by  the  addi- 
tion of  battlements  or  by  the  cutting  of  loop- 
holes.   See  crcnclate,  r. 

The  usage  of  fortifying  the  manor  boueea  of  the  great 
turn  .  .  .  »ent»looii  way  towards  making  every  rich  main 
dwelling-place  a  enatlo.  The  fortineatli.u  .ir  crriiWinruiu 
of  these  houses  or  castles  rnuM  not  he  taken  In  hand  with- 
out the  royal  licence,  .St«66.,  Count  Hint..  I  I7J. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  crenelated. 
— 3.  A  battlement. 
The  l>lUf..nn».  the  ta.ll.ni...  the  terrace.,  the  hlgh- 
hisi  window*  grid  tstleoules,  the  hanging  gnr.len*  ami 


The  marking,  at  th*  aide* of  the  petala  |in  Kjtraeru,u$] 
l  delicate  than  I  " 


*/7. '!f!iwe"'!/r'.'utllk.rT^ur.  p.  46. 


4.  Any  notch  or  indentation, 
crfaeli  (knt-ne-hV),  a.    [F.,  pp.  of  crineler : 

see  ere nela It,  t\]    In  her.,  same  oh  embattled. 
crenelet  (kren'e-let),  it.    [Dim.  of  OF.  crenel, 

F.  creneau,  battlement:  sec  crenelle.]    A  small 


See  also  crr- 

i  cremated. 

TJ.  n.  A  zigzag  or  tooth-shaped  work,  or 
notch,  in  a  wall  or  line  of  fortifications ;  a  cre- 
nelle. [Rare.l 

Many  tiastlous  and  trtwttri.  It.  Copper. 

crenate-  (kro'nat).  «.  [<  <T«a<ic)  +  -oajl.]  A 
salt  of  create  acid. 

j  (kre'nat-li),  adr.    In  a  creuate  man- 
with  crenaturea. 
crenation  (kre-na'shon),  n.    (<  crena le  +  -ion.] 
i  as  crr«rtf«re. 


The  sloping  rrr.iW/f»  i>f  the  higher  towers, 

C.  /trade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xtiii. 

crenellate.  crenellated, etc.  See  crcnclate,  etc. 

crenelle  (kre-nel'),  a.    [<  OK.  crenelle,  fem.  of 
'  <  ML.  crencllwi,  an  embrasure,  battle- 
:  m>e  crenel.]  One  of  the  open  apacca  of  a 
battletuented  parapet  which  alternate  with  the 
merlons  or  cops.    See  battlement.   Also  crenel. 

And  el  Hanild,  father  of  Mahtnoiid,  crectod 
of  cot  atone,  wh.MerrenWfss  make  It  look 
of  defence  than  of  iirayer. 

R.  P.  Burton,  n-Medinali,  p.  »l. 


creodont  (kre'9-dont),  a.  and  n 

ingto  the  CreotioMta. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  <  'rrorfoiiM. 
Oreodonta  (kre-o-don'ta),  n.  vl.    [NL.,  <  Or. 

apiae,  fleBh,  +  irfoi?  (WoiV-)  —  ¥..  hwlh;  cf.  Or. 

mala,  considered  by  Cope  a  suborder  of  bis 
Bunothrria,  containing  forma  ancestrally  re- 
lated to  existing  t'arnirora,  and  divided  by  him 
into  the  five  families  AretocymuUr,  Aliaciiia; 
r,  Jmbtifctonida;  and  McronychitUe. 

1  were  nut  auxh  dangenw*  animal*  a*  Uie  ear- 
th some  pomlnle  eicepOona,  lieeauae,  although 
Uiej-  were  a*  large,  Ux  y  generally  had  aliortcr  lea* 
acute  claw*,  un.l  anuller  and  more  nimple  braina. 

Pup.  .Sr.,  .If.).,  XXVII.  810. 

Creole  (kro'61),  «.  and  a.  [=  D.  krroot  =  G. 
krtvle  =  Dan.  kreol,  <  F.  create  =  Pg.  eriovlo  m 
It.  creolo,  <  Sp.  criollo.  a  creole;  said  to  be  a 
negro  corruption  of  Sp.'cri«<h  '/<>f  dim.  of  erirnlo, 
a  servant,  follower,  client,  lit.  one  bred,  brought 
up,  or  educated  (see  emit),  pp.  of  rriar,  breed, 
beget.,  bring  up,  educate,  lit.  create,  <  L.  creorf, 
create:  see  mufe.]  I.  «.  1.  In  the  WcBt  Indies 
and  Spanish  America:  (a)  Originally,  a  native 
descended  from  European  (properly  Spanish) 
ancestorH,  ax  distinguished  from  iintnigni nt •<  of 
European  blood,  and  from  the  aborigines,  ne- 
groes, and  natives  of  mixed  (Indian  and  Euro- 
pean, or  European  and  negro)  blood.  (fV)  Loose- 
ly, a  person  born  in  the  country,  but  of  a  raco 
not  indigenous  to  it,  irrespective  of  color. —  2. 
In  Louisiana :  (ri)Orlginaliy,anatlvodesceuded 
from  French  ancestors  who  had  settled  there ; 


later,  any  native  of  French  or  S 


it  atandn  big  ImtUcmcnted  hut 


by  either  parent;  a  persoi 
Frei 


•  Spanish  descent 
belonging  to  the 


From  three  to  live  of  the erenatiom being  uaually  yialhle. 

U.  C.  aoesf.  l-reall-water  A1|P».  p  ll». 

crenature  (kron'a-Jvr),  a.    [<  NL.  rrena tura.  < 
rrenatut,  crenate :  see  ereaaf*'.]  In  6of.,  a  tooth 
of  a  crenate  leaf,  or  of  any  other  crenate  part, 
crencle't,  r.  A  Middle  English  form  of  crinkle. 
crencle2  (krcng'kl),  «.   Same  as  cringle  (a). 
crenel  (kreti'el),  i«.    [<  OF.  crenel,  a  notch,  em- 
brasure, F.  ereneau  —  Pr.  cranel,  <  ML.  crenel- 
/«#,  dim.  of  (L.)  crojKi :  see  crena.  Cf.  earnel  and 
crenelle.  See  also  cranny1.]    If.  The  peak  at 
the  top  of  a  helmet.— 2.  Same  as  tTenelle. —  3. 
In  6of.,  a  tooth  of  a  crenate  leaf ;  a  crenature. 
cr etiolate,  crenellate  (kreu'e-lat),  r.;  pret. 
and  pp.  crenelated,  rrcncUated,  ppr.  crcnclating, 
crenelmling.    [<  ML.  aa  if  'crenellatus,  pp.  of 
'crenellare  (OF.  creneler),  <  crcnellut,  an  embra- 
sure: see  crcTaeJ,  err>nWJ<\l    I,  trant.  1.  Tofur- 
nisJi  with  battlementa  or  embrasures;  render 
defensible  by  adding  battlements,  aa  a  house. 
—  2.  To  cut  loopholes  through,  as  a  wall. 

II.  tafrajw.  To  add  crcnelations;  render  a 
place  defensible  by  battlements. 
The 


crenelate,  crenellate  (kren'e-lat),  a. 

erennlatr. 

crenelated,  crenellated  (kren'e  la-ted),  p. 

1.  Same  as  embattled.    See  also  crenelaU,  r. 

2.  Furnished  with  crenelles,  aa  a  parapet 
breastwork :  specifical- 
ly, in  «rcA.,  applied  to 
u  kind  of  cmlmtt]i»d  or 
indented  molding  of 
frequent  occurrence  in 
Norman  work. 

The  anew  still  lay  In  Ulets 
•  in  tin-  gruna.  and  In  inanct 
on  the  ImmiuIu  of  the  great 
ee.Ur  iin.l  theerenetntoi  eop. 
Iiil-  of  th-  nlone  walU. 
i;-.  w  r.'i..rf,  tkuii.1  Iieronda, 
(urxv. 


3.  Fluted 


with 


Cecnel.tLcl  Mulding. 

chunh.W. 


(kren'eld),  a.  Same 
Th*  king  wa>  aaked  to  estatiliah  by  tUlute  It; 

• '  make  fort  or 

tower*,  at  hia  own  free 

-  ■..  t*;± 

crengle  (kreng'gl),  n.  Same  as  cringle  (.t  ;. 
crenTc  (kro'nik),  n.  [<  Or.  urnvt,  Doric  aywisi,  a 
soring;  cf.  apoew^-,  a  spring.]  Of  or  nertaining 
to  a  spring:  used  only  in  crenic  acid,  a  white, 
uncrystallizablo  organic  acid  existing  in  vege- 
table mold  and  in  t  lie  ocherous  deposits  of  fer- 
ruginous waters.  By  oxidation  it  forms  apo- 
crenlc  acid  (which  see,  under  apaereuie). 
Crenllabrus  (kren-i-la'brus),  u.  [NL.,  <  L. 
crmti,  a  notch  (see  crenn),  +  labrvm,  a  lip.] 
A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  section  Aeanlliovtert)- 
gii  and  family  Ixtbrida;  to  which  the  gilthead 
or  goldenmaid  and  the  goldfinny  or  goldsinny 
belong.  Several  specie*  have  Kngliah  iiaiue*.  C.  m*l"pt 
or  tinea  1*  the  Conner,  gtltbead,  or  gotdeumald ;  C.  eor- 
tiuincrttf  or  Moreeirieaui  in  tlie  goltltlnuv  or  goldainny;  C. 
rvpettri*  la  Jago'a  gotdalnuy  ;  C.  mult iaenlatnt  b  the  cork- 
llng,  uorkwln*;,  or  >wr»  wraase  ;  c.  (rvMv*  la  the  glbbuua 
wraaae  ;  C.  fuaeun,  (he  acalc-rayed  wnaaae  ;  and  C.  mien* 
afonid.  the  small- mouthed  wraase  or  rock-cock. 

crenile  (kreng'kl),  n.    Same  aa  crinale  («). 

Orennchlna  (kren-fi.kl'nii),  n.  pi.  [NU,  <  Ore- 
HHchuii  +  -ma.]  In  Guntner's  svstem  of  classi- 
fication of  fishes,  a  group  of  Ckaracinithr.  The 
technical  character*  arc :  an  adtpoic  dorsal  tin,  teeth  In 
both  Jawa  well  dereloped,  d.waal  fin  n  ' 
opciiins*  wide 

II,.  MhMIU.i 

two  knoi 
African. 

Orenuchna  (kreu'u-kus),  a.  [XL.  (GUuther, 
184J3).]    The  typical  genus  of  t'rrnMcAtna. 

crenola  fkren'u-llt),  n.  ;  pL  crennla;  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  rrena,  a  notch:  see  crena.]  In  tool., 
a  little  notch ;  a  little  curved  wrinkle  on  a  sur- 
face ;  oue  of  the  teeth  of  a  erenulate  edge. 

tig  obsolete  tubercles  or 

Sou. 

erenulate,  crenulated  (krcn'u-lat,  -la-ted),  a. 
[< citi»h/«  +  -<tl«l  (+  -r<P),]  Notched ;  marked 
us  with  nolchea. 

In  moat  parte  It  Iphonollle)  ha*  a  e..t,eh..l.Ul  fracture, 
and  uaoiwrem*.  yet  it  Is  cre««/iUe.f  with  minute  air-ca.i 

tie*.   -.    v..tl  ..  -.  I.  ».. 

Sjwlllcallr— I'D  In  fkif.,  having  tl.e  edge  rut  Into  very 
small  mydlofi*,  a*  some  leave*.  Also  rrewe/iife.  eiei,'ft/t/e, 
(6)  In  eaiicA.,  an  epithet  upj.lir^l  to  the  Inslanled  margin 
of  a  shell.  Tile  Bile  saw. like  edge  of  the  shell  ol  the  cockle, 
which  fit*n["ely  int.  -  the  ..pp. -site  shell,  is  a  familiar  exam- 
ple, (r)  In  esifoss,,  finely  crenate  or  waved  :  as.  a  crm,tt.itr 
margin 

crennlation  (kren-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  erenulate 
+  -ion.]  1.  The  state  of  being  crenulated ; 
a  series  of  notches;  specifically,  the  crenate 
marking  of  the  nmrgin  of  some  leaves.  S.-e  cut 
under  crcnaf*.— 2.  Fine  Btriation.  [Kare.] 


vnch-speaking  native  portion  of  the  white 


Tlie  rudiments  of  feet  rew 


Many  .Hnaniarda  of  mnk  cast  their  lot  with  the  Crtote* 
[of  LouiaianaJ.  But  the  Creole*  never  became  hpsriish  ; 
and  In  society  balls  where  the  Creole  civilian  me*  the 
Spanish  military  official,  the  cotillon  was  French  or  Hpsu*. 
tab  according  a*  osie  or  the  other  parly  was  the  stronger. 

0.  W.  Cablt,  Oeoles  of  Louisiana,  ivL 

(ft)  A  native-born  negro,  as  distinguished  from 
a  negro  brought  from  Africa. 

U,  a.  1,  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  chanaeteristic 
of  a  creole  or  the  Creoles :  as,  Creole  songs ;  Cre- 
ole dialects. 

Am.  :igthepeofiteatranamutatlonwasg.ilng  im.  French 
fatliera  were  moving  aside  to  make  room  for  Cmtt  sans. 

f/.  H*.  OiMe,  Crvxilesot*  I^.uIsislMl,  V. 

2.  Ot  immediate  West  Tudiau  growth,  but  of 
ultimate  Eurojiean  or  other  foreign  origin : 
as,  creole  chickens ;  creole  rosea.  -  Creole  dialect, 
the  hroken  Engluli  of  the  rrvolc*  of  Lonlslana  ami  the 
iwiglibonng  region.—  Creole  negro,  a  negro  born  In  a 
part  of  tlie  Went  Indlca  or  the  l.'nlted  Mtatea  now  or 
originally  S]iaiii*h  or  French.  Creole  patoU,  the  cor- 
rupt French  spoken  liy  the  negroes  and  creole  nqrruc*  of 
I^utslana. 

creolean  (kre-o'lv-an),  a.  [<  creole  +  -can.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  Creoles;  creole. 
[Kare.] 

creoliant  (kr^-6'li-an),  n.  and  a.     [<  creole  + 
-tan.]    L  «.  A  creole.  OoUlsmith. 
II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  Creoles. 
Von  are  born  a  man. .rial  serf  or  ersofutn  negro. 

(»>•-!  in  n,  tin  Fopwlation,  p.  472. 

creophagoan  (kre-of'a-gus),  a.  [<  Gr.  «y*o£i>oc 
llesh-tMiting,  <  afieocfletih^aajriejeat,]  Fleah- 
eating;  carnivorous. 

It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  these  arc  exceptional  cre- 
enAdmiu*  I're.topfaytes,  parallel  at  a  lower  level  of  stror- 
lure  to  the  lusccliv..rous  Hiauerogams. 

H.  «.  Umlatfer,  Kneyc.  Brit.  XLX.  SSI. 

Creophilaa  (kry-of'i-lfi),  n.  vl.  [NL.,  <  Or.  */v- 
ac,  llesh,  +  oi'vtec,  loving.]  In  1  .nt reille's classifi- 
cation of  inserts,  a  snbtribe  of  ifuncide*,  having 
very  large  alulets,  nearly  covering  the  balan- 
cers, represented  by  such  genera  as  EeMnomyia. 
Ocyptera,  and  Musca,  and  including  the  llesh- 
fliea. 

creosol,  creasol  (kmc  'o-,  krA'a-sol ),  n.  [As  ert  i«- 

ote,  erca*-olc,  +  -«/.]  A  colorless  oily  liquid 
(<-VUir/->s)  of  an  agreeable  odor  and  a  burning 
taste. 

creosote,  creasote  (kTu'o-,  kK-'a-sot), ».  [=  F. 

(Te(«so/c  =  sp,  erf  nmta  =  It.  creosolo  —  D.  breo- 
luml  —  0.  Dan.  kreimot,  <  NL.  crionota,  <  Gr.  apenr 
(combining  form  prop.  «/«o-),  flesh,  +  cur-  in 
c<jritp,  preserver,  (  ouCne,  preserve,  save.]  A 
substance  first  prepared  from  wood-tar,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  repeated  solution  in 
tKilush,  treatment  with  acids,  and  distillation. 
It  is  ttlwo obtained  fn.m  cnt.le  pyn-.ligneolu  arid,  In  a  pure 
» It  la  of 
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lijiffii  win 

It  hu  been 

with  grwat 


I  antiseptic 
•dcd  by  the  cheaper  and 


a  solution  of  one  per  cent,  ul 
It  In  n..t  subject  to  dry-rot 
used  in  surgery  and  niedtelt 
success,  but  it  u  now  almost  superseded  by 
equally  eSlcleul  carbolic  acid.  It  la  often  added  to  whisky, 
toglw  It  Ui*  peat-reck  flavor.  Abo  written inwuU, are- 

creosote, creasote  {kre'6-,  kre  Vsot ), r.  t;  pret. 
and  pp.  creosoted,  creosoted,  ppr.  creosoting,  cre- 
lunlinff.  [<  creosote,  creosote, ».]  To  apply  cre- 
•  solution  of  creosote  to; 
:  as,  to  creosote  wood  to 

oay. 

An  equally  favorable  and  decisive  mult  was 
frvtn  the  pieces  of  II r  creotAed  at  Amsterdam. 

P«J>.  ScC  Ifo.,  in.  ftoS. 

creosote-bush  (kre\}-wt-bush),  it.  The  L^rrra 

very  resinous,  and  having  a  strong,  heavy  wlor! 
An  Infusion  or  th*  I  tare*  b  used  by  Uw>  Mexicans  aa  a 
remedy  tor  rheumatism  ami  also  to  give  a  red  color  to 
leather. 

creosote- water  (krf'^-sot-wa'ter),  «.  A  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  creosote  in  water:  the  aqua 
eroosoti  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

crepance,  crepana  (kre'pans,  -pin),  n.  (<L. 
crepare,  ppr.  erepan( <-)*,  break:  see  crepitate, 
ana  of.  crarrn,  cTovicel.j  A  wound  in  a  hind  leg 
of  a  horse  caused  by  striking  with  the  shoe  of 
the  other  hind  foot,  In  the  vice  called  '•  inter- 
fering." 

crepe  (krap),  n.   [F. :  see  crape.]  Crape. 

crepelt,  ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  cripple. 

cr6pe-U8M  (krap'lee'),  »•  [F.,  smooth  crape: 
crepe,  crape;  lute,  smooth.]  A  fine  thin  silk 
material,  used  for  women's  ruchings,  dresses, 
etc. 

i  (krep'g-r*), «. :  pi.  crepcra  (-rt ).  [NI*., 
.  of  L.  creper,  dusky,  dark :  see  crepusctt .] 
I  portion  of  surface  hav- 
ing a  paler  color  on 
a  dark  ground;  a 
pale  mark  fading  at 
the  edges  into  the 
ground-color, 
crop  Ida  (krep'l-da), 
n. ;  pi.  erepiaa  (-de). 
[L.,<Gr.  tpwrtc,  aee. 
ayis/triAi,  a  kind  of 
boot  or  shoe:  nee 
def.]    In  classical 
antiq.,  a  foot-cover- 
ing or  shoe  varying 
much  in  type,  qual- 
ity, and  use;  spe- 
cifically, a  Greek  sandal,  of  which  the  upj 
portion,  inclosing  the  foot,  was  a 
close  network,  ohicflv  of  leather  thongs, 
crepidoma  (kre-pi-do'mtt),  n. ;  pL  crepulamata 

i-ma-tU  i.    [Gr.  sp^trHuflk,  <  urnxu;  («/m?ti<1-),  a 
oundatiou:  see  ercpida.)   Trie  entire  founda- 
tion of  an  ancient  temple, 
bate  and  the  stvlobate. 
OrepidttU  (kre-pid'fl-l|),  n.    [NL..  <  L. 
Aula,  a  small  sandal,  dim.  of  crepida,  a 
<  Gr.  aysfxfcf  (spsniA.),  a  half -boot: 
"   A  genus  of  tsenio- 
pectinibranchiate  mol- 
lusks,  of  the  family  Calyptraidai 
or  bonnet-shells;  the  slipper-lim- 
pets.  They  have  an  oral,  eery  convex 
ahetl.  within  which  Is  a  shelf  like  parti- 
There  art)  mt/ir  species,  of  Bloat 


in  fire  or  « 
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crepitant  (krep'i-tant),  a.   [as  F.  crepitant  — 

8p.  Pg.  It.  crepitan'te,<  L.  crejritan(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
crcpitare:  see  crepitate.']  1.  Crackling:  spe- 
cifically applied,  in  pathol.,  to  the  pathognomic 
sound  of  the  lungs  in  pneumonia. —  2.  In  en- 
tost.,  having  the  power  of  crepitation, 
crepitate  (krep'i-tat),  r.  i. ;  pret,  and  pp.  crepi- 
tated, ppr.  crepitating.  [<  L.  crepitatis,  pp.  of 
crcpitare  (>  F.  erepiter  =  Hp.  Pg.  crcpitar  aw  It. 
crcpitare),  creak,  rattle,  clatter,  crackle,  etc., 
freq.  of  crepare,  pp.  crepitus,  creak,  rattle,  etc., 
burst  or  break  with  a  noise,  crash.  Cf.  cro-reni, 
creriofl,  from  the  same  ult.  source.]  L  To 
crackle;  snap  with  a  sharp,  al 
idly  repeated  sound,  as  salt  in 
calcination. 

Policy  and 
always  In  their  docl 

ihiannaU,  Sermons  on  Living  Huhjects,  I.  28. 

Specifically — S.  To  rattle  or  crackle;  use  the 
crepitaculum,  as  a  rattlesnake. — 3.  In  enfont., 
to  eject  suddenly  from  the  anus,  with  a  slight 
noise,  a  volatile  fluid  having  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  smoke  and  a  strong  pungent 
as  certain  bombardier-beetles  of  the  | 
Sraehinus  and  its  allies, 
crepitation  (krep-i-ta'shon),  n.  [a  F.  crepita- 
tion =  Hp.  crepiUicion  =  Pg.  erepitacSo,  <  L. 
as  if  *crepitatio(n-),  <  crcpitare,  pp.  erejntatus, 
crackle :  see  crepitate.]  1.  A  crackling  noise, 
resembling  a  succession  of  minute  explosions, 
such  as  the  crackling  of  some  salts  in  calcina- 
tion, or  the  noise  made  in  the  friction  of  frac- 
tured bones  when  moved  in  certain  directions ; 
also,  in  pathoi.,  the  grating  sensation  felt  by 
the  handwhen  applied  to  fractured  bones  under 
movement;  crepitus. 


The  l*iit  crtpilaiion  of  doiens  of  India  Arc-crackcri, 
which  the  )o«th  of  Plerpuiit  were  dlacharalim  all  atxrat 
the  rllUm.  green.  H.  W .  fVrsfon,  Year  In  Wen.  X. 


Cuswas  Fw» 

SB  ttw  Lair 


Specifically — S.  In  pafAo!.,  certain  sounds  de- 
tected in  the  lungs  by  auscultation ;  the  pecu- 
liar crackling  sound  which  characterizes  pneu- 
monia; crepitant  rales. — 3.  The  action  of  a  cre- 
pitaculum,  as  of  that  of  a  rattlesnake ;  stridu- 
lation.— 4.  In  entom.,  the  aet  of 
gent  fluid  from  the  anus,  wit.' 
Bee  crepitate,  3. 
crepltative  (krep'i-taV-tiv),  a.  [<  erejiitate  + 
■ire.]  Having  the  power  of  crepitating;  crepi- 
tant. 

Tho  Indiana  north  of  Hudson's  Bay  designate  the  samr*. 


pper 


crepitua  (krep'i-rus),  «. ;  pL  crepitus.  [L.,  a 
rattling,  a  crackling  noise,  <  creparCj  crackle, 
etc.:  see  crqritate.]  1.  A  crackling  noise,;  crep- 
itation. Specifically — S.  The  sound  board  or 
grating  sensation  felt  when  the  fractured  ends 
of  a  broken  bono  are  rubbed  against  each  other. 

crepon  (krop'on),  n.  [=  It,  crepone,  <  F.  crepon, 
<  crepe,  crape :  see  crape.]  A  stuff  resembling 
crape,  but  not  so  thin  and  gauzy,  made  of  wool 
or  silk,  or  of  silk  and  wool  mixed. 


of  the  world. 


turnicaia  and  C. 


of  cripple. 


plana  are  two  cimuuoa  species  of  the 
United  States. 

crepllt,   .  A  Middle  English  form 
of  cripple.  Chaucer. 

crepiner.  it.   Same  as  mtjtinc.  Cotgrave. 

Orepig  (kre'pis),  a.  [NL.,  <  L.  crepis,  an  un- 
known plant,  <  Gr.  wrlf,  found  only  in  sense 
of  'boot,  base,  foundation,' etc. :  see  crenirfa.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  f'omposita,  con- 
taining  numerous  species  of  herbaceous  annuals 
with  milky  juice,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
with  several  species  in  western  North  America ; 
the  hawk's-beard.  The  learns  are  radical,  and  the  flow- 
era  numerous,  small,  yellow  or  purplish,  with  the  corollas 
all  lltnilate  and  the  pappus  white  and  sofL 

crepitaculum  (krep-i-tak'fl-lum),  n. ;  pi.  crepi- 
taenia  (-la).  [L.,  a  rattle,  <  crcpitare,  pp.  crepi- 
ta tus,  rattle:  see  crepitate.]  1.  An  ancient  ln- 
st  rumen t  resembling  the  castanets.  —  2.  In 
eool.,  a  rattle  or  rattling-organ,  as  that  on  the 
tail  of  a  rattlesnake.  See  cut  under 
—  3.  A  talc-like  fpot  at  the  base  of  the 
wings  of  certain  iMCUstida.  1'ateoe. 


(krept).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
creep. 

crepulf.*.  A  Middle 
C'nattcw. 

crepuacle,  crepuscnle  (krfi-pus'l,  -kul),  n.  [= 
F.  erepvscule  as  Hp.  crepiiscuto  =  Pg.  It.  crrptw- 
culo,  <  L.  crrpusculnm,  twilight,  <  creper,  dusky, 
dark ;  said  to  be  of  Sabine  origin.]  Twilight ; 
the  light  of  the  morning  from  the  first  dawn  to 
sunrise,  and  of  the  evening  from  sunset  to  dark- 
[Now  rare.] 

-lived  Crwswseuie  of  our  southern  dunes 
«D  here. 

IT.  //.  JtuaanV.  Diary  In  India,  I.  ins. 
( kre-pus'ku-ljtr),  a.    [=  F.  crepus- 
crepuscular,  <  L.  •crepaaea- 


crescent 

Creprascrilaria(krv-pus-ku-l»'ri-«),  n.  > .-t.  [NL.. 
neut  pi.  of  h.  mcre»u»cularui :  we  crepuscular.] 
In  en  Urn., in  Ijatreille's  system,  the  second  fam- 
ily of  Lcpidoptera  ;  the  sphinxes  or  hawk-moths, 
corresponding  to  the  Linnean  genua  Sphinx, 
and  divided  into  four  sections,  Hcjfpervfphiu- 
ges,  Sphtngides,  Sesiasides,  and  Zugamides,  oor- 
responding  to  the  Fabrician  genera  Cr»»fai*o, 
Sphinx,  Sesia,  and  Zvgwna,  and  nearly  to  mod- 
ern families  of  similar  names.  They  connect  the 
dlantal  with  the  nocturnal  Ltyidepttm,  hnlar*  now  ranged 
with  the  tltterocera  aa  dlstlnsuisbed  from  MAopaioeera. 

CTeposcule,  n.    See  cre}>utcle, 

crepiiscnline  (kre-pus'ku-lin).a.  [As  crepuscule 
+  4Mf£»]   Crepuscular.'  [Rare.] 

High  in  the  rare  erepauewf  tne  ether. 

}/.  P.  Spoford,  Poems,  p.  7. 

crepuaculoTlS  (krt-pus'kil-lus),  a.  [<  creputcule 
+  -out.)  Pertaining  to  twilight;  glimmering; 
imperfectly  clear  or  luminous. 

.  of  philosophy  were  In  a  erej-wjcujous  ob- 
it Is  yet  scarce  t*M  the  daw,,. 

fttVinri.fr,  Scop.  S(i.a  xlx. 

crepuscnlum  (kif-pus'ku-lum),  n.    [L.,  twi- 
ILgut,  dusk:  gee  crepuscle.]  Twilight, 
cm.,  creac.   In  muttc,  common  abbreviations 

of  crescendo. 

ere  seel,  r.  i.  [ME.  creseen  (also  cvesrs,  in  part 
by  sphere* is  from  encresen,  increase:  see 
crease*)  —  OF.  crestre,  croistre,  F.  crottre  =  Pr. 
crcscer,  crcisser  =  Hp.  crccer  =  Pg.  crtscer  =  It. 
crrsorr*,  <  L.  crtscere,  increase,  grow,  inceptive 
verb,  <  create,  make,  create:  see  create.  From 
L.  creseere  are  ult.  E.  accrease  =  accresce,  en- 
crease  =  increase,  decrease,  creseen t,  increscent, 
decrescent,  excrescent,  etc.]  To  grow;  increase. 

crescencet  (kres'ens),  n.  [=  OF.  crescence, 
eretssanee,  croissanee,  F.  erotssanee  ==  8p.  ore- 
eeneia  m  Pg.  crescenca  —  It,  crescenta,  <  L.  cre- 
scentia,  an  increase,  <  cr«seen(f-)*,  ppr. :  aee 
errweeaf.]   Increase:  growth.  K.D. 

crescendo  (kre-ehen'd$),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  ppr.  of 
creseere,  <  L.  creseere,  increase :  see  rrejtce,]  L 
«.  In  sitMic.  grttduallv  increasing  in  force  or  loud- 
ness: swelling.  Often  abbreviated  to  era.  or 
croc.,  or  represented  by  the  character  — 
Crescendo  pedal.  In  iir.voa  J/ionlmj.  (a)  A  pr-dal  hy  w  hk  h 
the  varloua  stops  may  lie  successively  drawn  until  the  full 
power  of  the  Instrument  la  In  use.  Generally  thl 
iiism  does  not  affect  the  stop,  knobs,  so  that  it  i 
from  any  given  combination,  and  by  the  use  Of  thed 
uendo  peilal  may  return  to  the  same,    (ft)  Tin-  swell  1 

n.  ».  A  passage  characterised  by 
of  force. 

crescent  (kres'ent),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  OF. 
rrcidsMMf,  croissant,  F.  croissant  n>  Hp.  creeiente 
s=  Pg.  It.  crescente,  <  L.  crescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cre- 
scere,  come  forth,  grow,  increase:  seo  crcsct. 
II.  fi.  Now  spelled  to  suit  the  adj.  and  the  orig. 
L.  form ;  early  mod.  E.  also  cressant,  <  ME. 
cresarrit,  cressaunt,  <  OF.  creiaaonf,  croissant,  F. 
croissant  =s  Sp.  creeiente  =  Pg.  It.  err  scenic,  the 
new  moon,  a  crescent,  <  L.  crescen(t-)s,  sc.  tuna, 
the  increasing  moon :  see  the  adj.]  I.  a.  1.  In- 
growing: specifically  applied  to  the 
ing  its  first  quarter,  when  its  visible 
portion  is  increasing  in  area,  in  the  curved  form 
1  \  a  crescent  (seo  IL). 


who  will 
i  overcome  It.  Tt 
Our  sympathy  fix 


r.  L.,  L  4 
There  la  many  a  yonth 
'  all  I  am, 
Lancelot  and  Elsl 


nine  to 


l.wg-1 
I  unkn 


so  strictly  errjiwerida 
th-  ir  f„.  lurns 


night  to  noon 
H'mc  crescent  with  that  crcsernf  moon. 

Looter,  Castle  In  tho  A I r 

S.  Shaped  like  the  appearance  of  the  moon 
during  its  first  quarter —  Crescent  fissure,  a  Saaure 
of  the  brain  which  Indents  Use  dorsomesal  margin  of  the 
hemisphere  near  the  fore  end,  so  aa  to  appear  11100  both 
the  dorsal  and  the  meaal  aspect.  Its  length  In  these  tws. 
aspects  being  apprultluatrly  equal,  and  Its  dorsal  pnil 
being  at  a  right  angle  with  the  meson  j  the  frontal  IWomrv 
of  tiwen:  the  crucial  sulcus  of  others.  It  1s  one  of  On 
most  constant  and  well.marfced  sold  of  the  brain  of  the 
s  nraial  1    CunnWii  tuid  Ibe  higher  msmmala  generally. 
1,  naiitgrii.  »^  crcpuscie.]       jj_  rt.  1.  The  period  of  apnsrcnt  growth  or 
resemming  twillgbt;  glim-   increase  of  the  moon  in  ite  first  quarter:  as. 

the  moon  is  in  its  crescent. —  2.  The  inerea 
part  of  the  moon  in  its  first  quarter,  or  the  « 
llarly  shaped  decreasing  part  in  its  last  quar- 
ter, when  it  presents  a  Dow  of  light  terminat- 
ing in  points  or  horns:  as,  the  crescent  of  the 
moon.  Ilence  —3.  The  moon  itself  in  either 
its  first  or  its  lust  quarter;  the  new  or  the  old 
moon.  [Poetical.] 

Jove  In  daiky  clnods  Involve*  the  skies, 
And  the  faint  crtsetnt  shoots  by  tits  before  their  eyes, 

Vrvden. 


mering. 

The  tree  which  has  ths  greatest  charm  to  Northern  eyes 
la  the  cold,  gray  •green  ilex,  whose  clear,  creywscnJif  r  shade 
Is  a  delicious  provision  against  a  S-ulherri  sun. 

//.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  lfo, 

2.  In  zoiil.,  flying  or  appearing  in  the  twilight 
or  evening,  or  before  sunrise : 
lar  or  nocturnal  Lcpidoptera. 


nee,  ill.  Sfk 


Those  rflylng-squlrrels)  that  I  have 
■  r  that  only  the  I 
readily  tr 

Hop.  Set.  Mo..  XJtvIIl.  «0. 


Journey*  are  1 


i.Hl-  In, .-m-  HP" 

the  Initial  movemcnta  of 
traced. 


_  in  tho  shape  of 
t;  a  crescent-shaped  oV>jeet. 


the 
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i-..n»lder.-d  In  »  _ 
isiimed  by  the  Turkish 
simial  eoniiueaL 
The  emu  of  our  faith  la  replanted 
The  pale,  dying  owral  la  daunted. 

OlmyhtO,  Hong  of  the  Greek*. 
iK  on  the  dames  which  were  once 
Uil  symlad  "f  hi*  faith. 

/VracoM,  Kenl.  and  laa.,  Int. 
llir  ft  inn  of  a  young  or  ih-w  moon, 
rno  liorlanntally  with  the  horns 
(See  dtemeent  and  inert*- 


Imuglaa  Hay,  with  Ita  i 
abates,  etc. 


r  of  Vrttrnmc?  (f„  r.,  T.  S 

lUT.*  «.  it*, 
l  itrrA.,  a  range,  of  ImlMlnit*  In  the. 
i  of  a  crvs«.ut  or  hajf.iu.aiu:  as, 
Lanadnwnc  Orescent  In  Loudon. 
6.  A  Turkish  military  musical  instrument  with 
bells  or  jiugles. —  6.  A  defect  in  a  horse's  foot, 
when  the  coffin-bone  falls  down.  K,  L>. — 7. 
In  lace-making,  acordotmet  of  considerable  pro- 
jection Inclosing  part  of  tho  pattern  of  point- 
lace,  giving  it  relief,  and  separating  it  from  tho 
ground  or  from  other  parts  of  tho  pattern.  Thus, 
U  a  leaf  is  made  of  cloth-stitch,  II  may  tie  surrounded  by 
a  crescent  one  eighth  i«f  an  Inch  thick  and  »  '  " 
much  pro)ecUoo,  and  tola  again  by  a  ring  «* 
loops  or  couriMinea. 

8.  A  small  roll  of  bread  of  various  kinds,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

At  noon  1  bought  two  crisp  rmctnst  ...  at  a  Miop 
counter.  Th*  t.Vn/urw,  XXXll.  SOU, 

Crescent  City.  tli«  byname  of  the  city  «f  Now  Orleans, 
troro  the  ereaccnt-ahaped  bend  of  the  Mlaaiasippt  river  In 
tta  front— Crescent  rareraed,  in  her.,  a  creeaent  with 
the  hunu  tamed  downward— Crescents  of  Qlaanul, 

in  sua/.,  the  peculiar  crraceiitlforrn  hodlea  found  lying  In 
the  alveoli  J  salivary  ghuida.  between  U.e  cell,  and  the 
carta,  AlwcaUe 


□  called  aVasMW.e-/  Wei.renAoi.1. 
-Order  of  the  Crescent,  a  Turkish  order  Inatituled  In 
1790,  and  award.  .!  ...ily  for  distinguished  braver,  In  the 
naval  or  mUltary  service.  It  waa  al.illahod  In  1861.  An 
order  of  the  crescent  waa  founded  hy  (harlea  of  Anyou  In 
Sicily  Id  1W8,  but  had  a  abort  existence.  Kenc-  of  Anion, 
count  of  Provence  and  Utnlar  king  of  Naples  and  Welly, 
founded  another  abort-lived  order  of  the  creaoent  In  the 
nlWnth  century- 
CMtOBnt  (krrjs'^nt),  r.  I.  [<  crowvuf,  n.l  1.  To 
form  into  a  crescent. — 2.  To  surround  partly 
in  a  semicircular  or  crescent  form.  [Rare.] 
A  dark  wood  rmonU  more  than  half  the  lawn. 

oVieonf,  utter*,  n.  10S. 

crescentade  <kres-en-tad'),  n.  [<  err/Kent  + 
-oar,  formed  after  crsMouV.]  A  war  or  military 
expedition  under  the  flag  of  Turkev,  for  the  de- 
fense or  extension  of  Mohammedanism.  See 
ere«eent,     4  («•),  and  compare  enutfUK 

Crescented  ( kres'en-ted),  a.  [<  rreneent  +  -erf-!.] 
1.  Adorned  with  a  crescent;  in  her., decorated 
with  crescents  at  the  ends:  said  of  any  bearing 
that  may  receive  them,  as  a  cross  or  saltier. — 
3.  Dent  like  or  into  a  crescent. 

Flush*  belli  towarda  him  trrirrnlrd.  Kratt. 
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crescentic  (toe-een'tik),  <i.  [<  cre*ttnt,  + 
-ic. J   flaring  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

In  the  ahade  of  a  very  thick  tree  top  the  tun-flecks  are 
circular  like  the  ami :  but  during  an  eclipse  they  are  er«- 
eraj/ie,  or  oven  annular.  U  Come,  Light,  p.  !7. 

) antic  headlands,  mmntit 
Uarpere  Ma9.,  LXXV.  JSO. 

cresc«nti(5»lly  (kre-wn'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
creseeutic  manner  or  shape ;  crescentwise. 

crescentifonn  (kre-son'ti-fdrm),  a,    [<  L.  crr*- 
<r«<<-)#,  crescent,  +  forma,  shape.]  Cresecn- 
tic  in  form;  shaped  like  a  crescent:  in 
said  specifically  of  various  parts,  as  joints  of  tho 
antenna?  or  palpi  of  insects. 

crescentoid  (kros'eri-toid),  <j.  [<  errgemf  + 
•out]   Crescent-like;  crescentiform. 

Nt'lthur  ltiitil  of  % H iHTfX'IcB  fmfrnf*Mii,  Itiit  uiilt»?*I  Ill 
jxalra.  K.  I).  Cvpt,  ihigln  of  the  rlitaat.  p.  SD0. 

CTescent-Bbaped  (kres'ent-ehapt),  a.  Shaped 
like  a  crescent ;  lunatnf  crescentiform. 

crescentwise  (kres'ent-wiz),  arfr.  In  the  shape 
of  a  crescent. 

crescive  (kres'iv).a.  [<  ere»ce  +  -»r«.]  Incn-as- 
iog;  growing;  crescent-  [Archaic] 

The  prince  obacur'd  hla  cimU-inplatlon 
l!||il«r  the  veil  of  ulldueaa;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  aummer  graaa,  faateal  hy  lii  lit. 
VuBven,  yet  rreariM  In  hla  faculty, 

.Via*.,  Den.  V.,  L  1. 

Thr  V 1 1  iti  iri-l  r-p .  .-  1 1     ri-II,  rvui'.r.  I  l:i     I  '*i  lute  rut'irn 

anpplanu  all  relative  existence,  and  mine  the  klngilortiof 
mortal  friendship  and  love.  Kmrrmnt,  Experience. 

creset,  t.    See  ertaat*. 

CTeshawk  (kres'hak),  it.  [<  errs- (prob.  due  ult. 
to  V.  cres»rreUc,cr*crrrUe— Cotgrave),  a  kestrel : 
see  l-ewfrWand  karJt1.]  The  kestrel.  Montagu. 

cresmet,  ».  and  r.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
eJiritm. 

cresol  (kre'sol),  n.  [<  err*-,  for  rreanote,  +  -o/.] 
A  phenol  having  the  formula  C-jHH( ),  occurring 
in  coal-  and  wood-tar.  When  pure  it  forms  a 
colorless  crystalline  mass.  Also 
ami  (Tcssol. 

cresotic  (kre-sot'ik),  a.    [for  crrmmtie,  <  creo- 
sote+  -ic]    h^lating  to  or  containing  creowole. 
Cresotic  add,  l\*uVi»,  an  acid  derived  from  cruaylic 


tie  once  used  In  the  Roman  Catholie  Church 
daring  Passion  week  instead  of  a  bull. 
cr0fM6t(kres't't),  n.  [<  ME.  rrrsscf,  <  OF.  cresarf, 
oruutaef,  eraicet,  cranaet,  var.  ertuuef,  erueet,  croi- 

sef,'  a  cresset  ;  a 
modification,  with 
other  dim.  suffix 
-cf,  of  OF.  ertuatl, 
CTOurlf  croissrA 
crufW,  crw>ccfiM, 
mivjaao?,  croimel,  a 
cressct,<OD.*Ti».v- 
»fl,     a  hanging 
lamp,     dim.  or 
iruyac,  a  pot,  cup, 
cruse,  1).  krot*: 
see  cr«*r.]    1.  A 
cup  of  any  incombustible  material  mounted 
upon  a  [K>lo  or  suspended  from  above,  and 
aerviug  to  contain  a  light  often  made  by  the 
of  a  coil  of  pitched  rojHS  Compare 


crt««r,  cerar,  arr.w  —  V. 
to,  crrtsa,  MHO.  O.  Arrjw, 
forms,  8w.  krnAtr  —  I)an. 


centia  (kre-sen'shi»),  «.    pfL„  after  Or- 
W,  an  old  writer  on  ^Mitanyr)    A  small  ge- 
je  shrubs,  natural  order  ltig- 


ivh-lxev  I  <  man 


.nil  fruit. 


Krom  Ihc  archc.1  roof. 
Pendent  by  subtle  nuairle,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lani|ia  and  blaring  rrraer'4,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  aaphaltua,  yU  lded  light 

fritton,  T.  L.,  L  TM. 

The  enratet  was  a  larce  Untboru  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
long  pole,  anil  carried  upon  a  man  s  shoulder.  The  er»a- 
sr'a  ware  found  partly  by  the  different  oompanira. 

.SI  ruff,  Sporta  and  Paalimea,  p.  an. 

A  ervsaer,  In  an  iron  chain. 

Which  served  to  light  tills  drear  domain, 

WjUi  damp  ami  itarkneaa  seemed  to  slrtve. 

Scott,  Marmlon,  II.  M. 

8.  An  iron  frame  used  by  coopers  In  heating 
barrels,  to  clear  the  inside  and  make  the  stares 
flexible. — 3.  A  kitchen  utensil  for  setting  a  pot 
over  the  fire.  [Local.]  —4.  A  chafer  or  small 
furnace  umiti  which  a  dish  can  be  set . 


.  An  obsolete  form  of  crwti. 
cresplnei,  «.  [OF.,  also  rrt)iine,  F.  rrcpinc,  a 
fringe,  caul,  kell,  <  crt*}*,  lawn,  cyprus,  crape: 
see  rrai>e.]  A  net  or  caul  inclosing  the  hair, 
used  as  a  head-dress  in  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth cent  ury.  It  U  represented  as  projecting  greatly. 
In  bueees  or  In  hom^haja-il  jwotuhcraimw,  In  fnait  of  the 
earn.     Also  erona,  meinv,  crrtynwtu. 

crespinettet,  a.  [OF.,  dim.  of  crttpiiie .-  see  crcs. 

ion/-.]    Hatne  as  creatine. 
cress  l  teres),  N.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  kerte,  karrc, 

kari;  <  ME.  crcsw,  errs,  also  trunspoaed,  Ivrav", 

icra,  cartt,  \   nn.  crraee?,  ccrar,  ctrrac  =a  ir. 

icr*  =  OHO.  crcsao, 

cress ;  the  Scand, 

Aorsp,  are  prob.  borrowed  from  Efl.  or  HO.,  as 
are  also  OF.  lvr«>n,  rreson,  F.  rrraaos  an  l*r. 
ercitMotin  =  It.  ercoeione  =  Cat.  crrirn,  <  ML. 
ctc«k?(s-),  frcKco(M-).  later  also  eri«v>n!iis»  (the 
Romance  forms  being  popularly  referred  to 
L.  cTftaorrc.  grow :  see  errarc),  and  Hlov.  krrgh, 
krcfha  at  Lett.  Jtreiije.  cress.  C>rigiii  of  Tent, 
word  doubtful  jpuiwibly  from  verb  repr.  by 
OHO.  chrenan,  MHO.  Itciwm,  creep.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  many  species  of  plants,  most  of 
them  of  the  natural  order  Crwrifcnr.  Water  cress, 
or  .VaifurfiuiM  ijacVnoJe,  is  used  aa  a  salad,  ami  la  valued 
In  medicine  fur  its  antiscorbutic  uiiallties,  Tlwi  learta 
have  a  tnmleraU-ly  pungent  taub-.  It  grows  on  the  beinka 
of  rtvulata  and  In  luolat  groumla.  The  American  water- 
cress  is  fdnfaitiine  nJundi/vtia  ;  liitter  crews  la  a  naine  of 
other  aperies  of  the  genua.  Common  gnrden-ctw.  Slav 
™lledjap|KT-,towi,-,org..U1cricr»ea-la/.e;*fii<oianli™i,i; 
oiw-crcaa  Is  /-,  euiii/^-jfr* ;  tautard  crest  or  |H--nny-crcw, 
Thtatj/t  arfrnae  ;  toweT-creaa,  ^rn4s#  Turritn.  i>th<T<|»e- 
ciea  nre  kn-<wn  as  rock-  or  wall-crvas ;  winter,  laiwl-, 
lV-llclsle,  or  Ni^mandy  rreaa,  ftarlrtrnt  rWaorisor  /;.  ;.-»ie- 
eor;  tooth-cresa,  a  S|iecles  id  /iril/on'o  ;  I'eter's  or  ro  t 
creas.  CritftrMNm  m*ln"rVm»iil  ;  alwl  fWllK'-  or  warl-crt'M, 
S-w!a>rel  t'ltr-Jitnjnu.  A  morig  other  orders  la-long  the  di  vk- 
crcasor  nipplewort,  Lapmwi  coMmunM,  of  live  romr-wi- 
fo-,  and  the  Indian  enws,  Tn--jneiilum  umjh*.  of  the  G,-m- 

vut-llke  taste  ot  the 


portable 
to  be  kept  hot. 

__jt-ligllt  (kres'et-Ut),  n.   A  lamp  or 
con  of  which  a  cresset  forms  the  chief  part, 
cresset-stone  (kres'eUsWn),  n.   A  ' 
in  which  one  or  more  cup-shaped 
made  to  serve  as  cressets, 
cressol  (kres'ol).  n.    See  cretol. 
cress-rocket  (kros'rok'et),  ».    The  popular 
name  of  VeUajuieudoeyti*u*,  a  cruciferous  plant 
with  yellow  flowers,  indigenous  to  Spain  and 
cultivated  in  English  gardens. 

(kres'l).a.   [<  errs*  +  -yl.] 


The 


laleta  white  In  flower. 

TVttftgwMl,  (1 


nuireer,  so  rtauied  f  n>m  th*  pun«; 
h-avc*. 

Pourc  f"lke  fw  fere  tho  feddc  Him 
With  creym  and  with  cnaldea,*  I  th 

I  llmrer  Ivy  my  shingly  kaWj 
I  loiter  loiind  iny  ci,,.rt, 

rraoairaon.  The  Una*. 

cressantt,  cressauntt,  «-    Obsolete  forms  of 


ti-r  3'  me 

,ir«-«nn,lothi-rlierl«w. 
/'f..uii.«ii(l'X  lx-  y— 


slN-clea  it 
hearing  I 
applied  to  mm 
carvtvl  or  pallltcil. 


ahi'.».h-tt.-.  r  r-  :  „t;,..,       »i.-..-l.  .   cros&cdt,  f  .    A'i  "  11  f'-T-'i  i .f  '■<-.-- ■ 

dorneaX' u«  S  u'onenll.tlr.l'ety  CWWellO  (kru-,.-!').  ,,.    [F.  rri  ri  llr,  OF.  errrrtfr, 

creccrtlk  (Roquefort),  a  rattle.]  Awoodeurat- 


crest  (krest),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  alpo  creatt, 
<  ME.  crrgf,  crcsfc,  rarely  crrvgf,  criaf,  <  OF. 
crtatr,  crrute.  F.  cr/fc  =  Pr.  8p.  It.  rrrafa  = 
Pg,  crula,  <  L.  rruta,  a  comb  or  tuft  on  the 
head  of  a  bird  or  serpent,  a  crest.]  1.  A  tuft 
or  other  natural  process  growing  upmi  the  top 
of  an  animal's  head,  as  the  comb  of  a  cock,  a 
swelling  on  the  head  of  a  serpent,  etc.  See 
cruta. 

With  sbxiee,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attack 
His  rising  encsr,  and  drive  the  serpent  hack. 

C.  i»iff,  tr.  of  Vlila  a  Art  of  Poetry- 

Crvjfs  proper  belong  In  the  top  of  the  head,  lilt  may  ho 
also  held  to  Include  such  grnwtiia  on  Ita  aide.  .  .  .  f 'resfa 
may  he  divided  Into  two  kinds  :  1,  where  Die  feathers  are 
simply  lengthened  or  otherwise  i-uUrged -,  and  4.  where 
the  texture,  and  "  n  i-tlno-s  even  the  structure,  Is  altered. 
Nearly  all  birds  poeacaa  the  power  of  moving  and  elevat- 
ing the  feathers  on  the  head,  simulating  a  slight  crest  In 
momenta  of  excitement.    Coves,  Key  to  N-  A.  Hints,  p.  (ax 

2.  Anything  resembling,  suggestive  of,  or  oc- 
cupying the  same  relative  position  aa  a  crest, 
(is)  An  article  of  dreas  or  ornament;  specllleally,  In  arwuic, 
an  uprtchl  ornament  of  a  helmet,  oanecuuly  when  not  long 
and  floating  like  a  plume  of  fea- 
thers or  a  colntolae,  aa  a  ridge  of 
metal,  hair,  bristle*,  feathers,  or 
the  like.  Crcsta  of  diverse  forma 
were  usual  on  ancient  helmets, 

Inn .      . -    '     I  !■  r.     ,  .r  le.s 

cliiaely  Imitated  In  the  varimia 
forms  of  crest  nfflxtil  to  the  hel- 
meta  of  aome  modem  numiitol 
tn»i|»,  etc.  stiff  creals  of  hair 
or  ieathera  were  oMaa  am 
by  knkhls  in  the  mld.lle  nge«. 
(CtCBpan  m;nH,l  The  crest  in 
linMb  val  anu-.r  waa  earl)  affect 
ed  hy  heraldic  considerations 
(see  whclhcr  fomially. 

ia-lug  the  heraldic  crest  Itself,  or  hy  the  necessity  of  using 
a  Its.U-c  or  ci-iniliance.  whcllier  1cin|Mirary  or  pennam-nt: 
thus,  the  limo.--hclniel  >■>  ..ftcn  surnii united  b)  an  elab- 
i.r«|.  strorture  In  rulr-hunUh  -r  even  In  thin  metal,  rep- 
r«-sciitlng  an  animal  ur  the  liea.1  of  an  animal,  or  a  human 
ngure. 

A  gulden  Viper  ...  wag  erected  ryma  the  eresf  of  hla 
hell     >  Coeyul,  nudities,  I.  13). 


u(  Uie  1  litoa 
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crest 

she  stood  upon  the  castle  wall.  .  .  . 
Hhe  watch'd  ray  cresf  among  them  all,  .  .  . 
She  «*w  me  Sght,  she  heard  me  l  alt. 

Trmymm,  Ballad  of  Ortana. 
I  Id  Aer.,  a  |iart  of  an  achievement  borne  outside  of  ami 
OT»  tbe  escutcheon.  There  arc  sometimes  tiro  crest*, 
which  an  borne  on  the  tides. 
When  the  crest  is  not  specially 
mentioned  aa  emerging  fnun  a 
coronet,  chapeau.  or  the  like,  II 
U  assumed  U»  tie  lioene  U|»»ii  a 
wn-ktli.  A  crest  la  not  properly 
borne  by  a  woman,  Of  1>J  a  city 
or  oilier  corporate  body,  aa  It  la 
always  asMiuied  to  l*c  the  urn  v 
ment  worn  upon  tbe  helmet. 

The  eresf  b  a  raised  arm,  hold- 
ing, in  a  threatening  attitude,  a 
mbra 

a' a  hi  ii.-/,  Truo  tlnmdeur  of 
|  Nations. 

*•  (e)  The  foamy,  feallier  like  top  of 
a  ware. 

erlng  eittt  of  Uie  tide* 
ml.  TViiayaui,  The  Wreck, 
sunimlt  of  a  hill  or  mountaln- 
<r)  In  /err.,  the  top  line  of  a  (lope.  (/)  In  area., 
mamental  finishing  of  atone,  terracotta,  metal,  or 
wood,  which  surmount*  a  wall,  roof-ridge,  screen,  canopy, 
or  other  aluiltar  part  of  a  building  -  w  hether  a  lattlenieiil, 
oprn  carred  work,  or  other  entichment ;  the  coping  on  the 
parapet  of  a  medieval  building;  a  creating  (which  ace). 
The  name  la  alao  sometimes  given  to  the  tlidals  of  guides 
and  pinnacles,  (jr)  In  «ie*f..  specifically,  a  ridge  on  ti 
bono;  aa.the  occipital  rivet ;  the  frontal  ersat;  tbe  tibial 
crvjf.  See  phraaea  below,  and  ri  i*ta.  (A)  In  roof.,  any 
elongate  deration  occupying  the  highest  part  uf  a  surface. 
Hpecl Really  —(1)  A  lotigituifinal  central  elevation,  with  an 
Irregular  or  tuln  rrul.  »u  summit,  on  tlU'prothuruofaiilii' 
aect,  especially  of  a  graaahopiier.  (3)  A  longitudinal  ele- 
vated tuft  of  haire  or  scales  on  the  head,  thorax,  or  abdom. 
Itial  segment*  of  a  lepidopleruna  Insect.  (■")  In  Int. :  (1) 
Au  elevated  line,  rMgo,  or  lamina  on  tire  surface  or  at  the 
summit  of  aa  organ,  especially  If  resembling  tho  crest  ..f 
a  helmet,  (i)  An  appendage  to  the  upper  suriace  uf  Die 
leave*  of  certain  llrpatint.  which  in  different  genera  has 
the  f.  irm  of  a  wing,  a  fold,  or  a  pouch. 
3.  Tbe  rising  part  or  tho  ridge  of  the  neck  of 
a  bone  or  a  dog. 


Thi 

Plnngod  on  thi 
(if)  The  highest  part 
raiafi 
any 


4.  Figuratively,  pride;  high  spirit;  courage; 
daring. 

This  It  tit*  .iittle'i  t*ftchii.ic,  .  .  . 

Which  tnakra  him  prune  faimarlf,  aiht  Mat!.'  up 

The  crett  of  youth  a*uiii*t  y<mr  ill*nlty. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  L  L 
Auditory  CT*«t  See  auditory.  Dicrotic  wav«  or 
crest,    *e*  dicrotic.    Frontal  crest   <n)  In  rn-of..  a 


luedimi  tunidUliilltsl  attam*,!  rUlgv  on  lite  cereltnl 
fso-  M  the  friMiUI  bono,  wh>-lt  kulm-a  a  part  uf  the  uiperli*r 
lnTiLitqittii.il  Mnus,  and  whose  lips  (five  attachment  to  the 
(lis  cerebri,  (b)  Its  omith.,  a  crt"*t  of  tYatheri  rising  from 
Utt  front  or  fureliea«L  Hucli  treats  are  anionic  ibv  most 
elegant  which  Wis  Is  possets.  The  retlar-Mnl  or  Carolina 
wax  wing  anil  tlie  cardinal  red  Jiird  e*hiMt  such  errata. 
They  are  often  recurved,  as  in  (he  plumed  uuaU  uf  the 
genua  L'  )>t\  rfifr  -Th*£  crest,  tin-  crest  *d  the  Ilium. 
Kee  erUta  Mi,  under  rrUta  —  LaoymaU  crest,  a  verti- 
cil itdf*  at  none  on  the  orbital  surface  of  the  larryinnJ, 
dlvlduur  it  Int. '  two  parta.  Nasal  crest,  a  rlthre  un  the 
naaal  buite  by  wliich  U  artlculaUe  with  Ita  felluw  ami 
with  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  and  periwridlctiUr 
plate  of  the  sthmold  hons.— Occipital  crest,  (n)  A  rer- 
lical  median  ridge  oo  tbe  oater  surface  of  the  occipital 
booe,  frucn  the  iiiiuci  or  <  Kx-ijiltal  protaberance  to  the  lura- 
Bivu.  A  oftrn ponding  ridge  on  Uie  Inner  surface  of  the 
bone  1*  th*  inUnuti  txxipital  crest,  (ft)  A  tranaven**  rUiw 
on  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull  of  some  animal*,  arparat- 
itu*  the  occipital  portion  from  the  parietal  or  vertical  |>ur- 
(c>  III  amftA,  a  Uift  of  feathers  growing  from  Umi 


le  JeSaw^^Jn^  nff h^iSTS- 
irnt  the  occipital  creat  (fc)  for  a  varytna;  diatance 


_  lie  occipital  creat  (»)  for  a  varying  diatanw 
It  Is  often  very  prominent,  aa  when  tlie  tern 
of  opposite  allies  evtend  Ui  tlie  midline  .  .f  the 
SkalL    Ita  total  absence  mark,  the  skull .  .f  man  and  some 


otller  animals  shiae  rcrtev  la  erpanure  or  Inuatrd 
Pubic  creat.  the  crista  pulds  (which  see,  under  rn'jfnx 
Tibial  crest,  Iba  crista  tlbli*  (which  see,  under  artwA 
—  Turbinated  creet,  a  contlnnoua  rblge  aloitg  the  naaal 
surfaces  i  if  tlie  lupramailllary  and  palate  hones,  tor  the  ar- 
ticulation uf  the  inferior  lliriilnal  Imne,  or  maxilloturbinal. 
creat  ikrest),  t.  [Early  mod.  E. 'also  ereatt ;  < 
HE.  cretten;  (.tretl.  «.]  I.  tran*.  1.  To  furnish 
wit h  a  crest ;  serve  as  a  crest  for ;  surmount  as 


Ilia  rear  d  ann 
CVr»t«f  the  world.        SAaJr..  A.  and  C. ,  v. » 


8.  To  mark  with  waving  lines  like  I 
of  a  helmet ;  adorn  as  with  a  plurao 

■  ■ 

Sp<H~r.  W.  Q..  IV.  I  IS. 
II,  intrant.  To  reach,  as  a  wave,  the  highest 
point; 


l    fll    1^1,   HIIO   "III    HOW  I.O 

.Veu>  /ViiiertMl  K".,  I.  27. 


helKht  ereaf^f  at 
down  to  its  proper  level. 

crested  (kres'ted),  a.  [<  ernt  +  *<P.]  1, 
Wearing  or  having  a  crest;  adorned  with  a 
crt'st  or  plumo:  aa,  a  crested  helmet. 


1347 

The  rrrafeii  rock,  whose  clarion  sounds 
Th*  silent  bvsn.  Jfiffea,  P.  L.  vll.  44.1 

The  hold  oiitllna  uf  the  Dcsfhbortna  hills  nvatxf  with 
Gothic  ruins.  Umgftttex*,  Hyperion,  L  It 

2.  In  her.,  wearing  a  comb,  aa  a  cock,  or  a  nat- 
ural crest  of  feathers,  as  any  bird  having  one. 
— 3.  In  diMf.  and  roof.,  cris(at«;  baving  a  cen- 
tral longitudinal  elevation :  said  especially  of 
tbe  prothorax  of  an  insect.— Chaponrnet  created. 

See  rAfi/MiurnW, 

crestfallen  (kreat'fAIn),  a.  [That  is,  having 
the  crest  fallen,  as  a  defeated  cock.]  1.  De- 
jected; bowed;  chagrined;  dispirited;  spirit- 
leu. 

As  crnt/atUn  as  a  dried  pear.  SKat.,  M.  W.  of  ,  |r.  b. 
^  tvelriiz  sewljr  mt  to  "'JjTojni  M  MlddWmrkh^a  likh 

removed  hence.  ^Utmtt,  U-tt.m,  L  L  11. 

2.  In  the  mantge,  having  the  upper  part  of  tbo 
neck  hanging  to  one  side:  aalif  of  a  horse, 
cresting  (kres'ting),  a.    [<  cre*f  +  -ing1-] 
arch.,  an  orna- 
mental  finish  to    A  TTl  /*V 
a  wall  or  ridge; 
a  en-st,  as  the 
range  of  crest- 
tiles  of  an  edi- 
fice. 

creatlessfkreat'- 

les),  a.  [<  crr-tt, 
».,  +  -fewt., 
Without  a  crest. 


tu 


CresriaaT.-  BMUeas  44  Sotrt  tXtr 


CKSl'tlleL-Temele-14  Afbeoa.  /Cctns, 


that  word;  not 
dignified  with  coat-armor;  not  of  an  eminent 
family ;  of  low  birth. 

His  irraiidfallier  was  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  .  .  . 
Spring1  er*t4U*»  yvouiru  from  *,,  deep  a  root? 

Ska*.,  1  lien.  VI.,  IL  4. 

crestolatry  (kTes-tora-tri),  n.  [<  crrst  +  Or. 
tjzrpria,  wiirship;  after  Molahy,  etc.]  Liter- 
ally, worship  of  crests  as  signs  of  rank  or 
station;  hence,  snobbishness;  toadyism;  tuft- 
hunting. 

crest-tile  (krcst'tll),  n.  One  of  the  tiles  cover- 
ing the  ridge 
of  a  build- 
ing, sometimes 
formed  with  a 
range  of  orna- 
ments rising 
above  it. 
CTesyljkre'sil), 
*).  [(  ere(i>y- 
«(»<e)  +  -»/.] 
In  cheat.,  a 
radical  (C-H7) 
which  cannot 
be  isolated,  but  which  exists  in  a  group  of  ci  im- 
pound* of  the  aromatic  series, 
cresyllc  (kr6-sil'ik).  a.  [<  cresyf  +  -i<r.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  crea>d.-Cre«yUe  add.  »»ioe  aa  cre- 
aof.-Cresyllc  alcohol,  or  Wrote  o/  nvjpf,  IMI„0  » 
colorleaa  uquld  occurring  in  coal-tar  creosote  and  In  the 
tar  of  fir-wood.  It  Is  tiuiooluuotia  with  phenyl  hydrate- 
(l',,H„0). 

cret&cetvl (kre-ta'se-al), a.  Cretaceous.  [Kare.] 
cretaceoua  (kre-ta'sliius).  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  erc- 
taeewt,  rhalkv,'<  rrrfn,  chalk,  >  It.  crrfn  =  Sp, 
I'g.  «rm»Vj  (Pg.  also  ere)  =  F.  mi/e  (>  ult.  K. 
erttpou)  m  OHO.  erldd,  MHO.  *Ti>fe,  O.  treide 
=  D.  krijt=  ML(i.  trite,  LO.  krit  =  Iccl.  toil  = 
Sw.  krita  t=  Dan.  kriilt.  chalk.  The  L.  ereta  is 
said  to  signify  lit.  'Cretan'  («,arfh).  from  Creta, 
Crete,  Candia;  but  this  is  doubtful.]  J,  a.  1. 
Chalky.  <«)  Harine  the  qualities  of  chalk:  llkechalk: 
reseinldiiiK  clialk  ill  appearance ;  of  the  color  of  chalk. 
{it)  AlHflitidlnst  with  chalk. 

2.  Found  in  chalk ;  found  in  strata  of  the  cre- 
taceous group. -Cretaceous  group.  In  *•«(.,  the 
group  of  strata  lying  between  the  Jurassic  and  the  Ter- 
tiary :  so  culled  from  tlie  fact  that  one  of  Ita  most  Important 
ii>enil«rs  In  northwestern  Euru|w  Is  a  thick  inaas  of  white 
chalk.  (See.  nWl  )  Till*  formation  I*  of  great  ' 
In  iMrth  Europe  and  America,  on  account  of 
which  it  covers  and  ita  richness  in  organic 
H.  a.  [cyi/i.]  Ill  ijenl.,  the  cretaceous  group, 
cretaceously  (kre-ta'shius-li),  a<fc.  In  the  man- 
ner of  chalk;  as  chalk. 

Cretan  (kre'tan),  a.  and  a.  [<  L.  f'reta»u*,  usu- 
ally Cretctunt,  also  < 'retina  and  Crrta-n*,  adj.,  of 
frrfrt,  Gr.  Kiwyrs,  Crete.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  island  of  Creti  or  to  it*  Inhabitants. 
—  Cretan  carrot,  s-e  mmif.—  Cretan  lace,  a  nam* 
biven  to  an  obi  lace  made  commonly  of  colorsat 
whether  silk  or  linen,  and  sometimes  enilirol  " 
the  needle  after  the  lace  wns  complete. 

IT.  ».  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  south  of  Greece,  pertaining  to 
Turkey  since  11361);  specifically,  a  member  of 


the  indigenous  Grecian  population  of  Crete.  In 
(he  New  Testament  (he  form  Officii**  occurs 
(Tit.  i.  12). — 2.  The  name  of  an  ancient  soph- 
ism. A  Cretan  la  supposed  to  say  that  Cretans  always  lie. 
which  lead*  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  bv  lying  when 
he  aaya  an.  The  acruaatlon  lielng  thus  related,  the  teMl- 
niony  of  Cretans  may  be  accepted,  and  in  particular  that 
of  this  Cretan.    r«t  another  variation,  see  liar. 

cretated  (kra'ta-ted),  a.  [<  L.  rretatwi,  (  ereta, 
cbalk:  see  crrfaeroHs.]    Iiubbed  with  chalk. 

crlte  i. knit  i.  ».  [i  .,  a  crest:  see  ert*t.]  In 
fttrt, :  (a)  The  crest  of  (he  glacis  or  parapet  of 
tbe  covered  way.  (6)  The  interior  crest  of  a 
redoubt.    See  fntra)>et. 

cretefaction  (kre-te-fak'shon),  n.  The  forma- 
tion of  or  conversion  into  chalk,  as  tubercles 
into  cretaceous  concretions.  Ihinglumn. 

Oietic  (kre'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  U  ( -retietu  (sc. 
)>e*  =  E.  foot),  (  Gr.  «u>»T!*of  (sc.  r;of  c  =  E./o<>(), 
a  Cretan  foot :  see  Cretan.]  I,  a.  Cretan :  spe- 
cifically (without  a  capital  letter)  applied  to  a 
form  of  verse.    See  II. 

Trochale  verse  .  .  .  bad  three  beats  to  the  nssatsuro, 
daclylic  four  tieata,  erttic  See  beuta,  Ionic  all  beat*. 

Tram.  Atmr.  PhiloL  Aa.,  XM.  79. 

IT.  s.  [J.  <•.]  In  one.  itrot.:  (a)  A  foot  of  three 
syllables,  the  first  ana  third  of  which  are  long, 
while  tbe  second  is  short,  the  ietus  or  metri- 
cal stress  resting  either  on  the  first  or  on  the 
last  syllable  (-*■  ~  —  or  —  -«).  The  erotic  has  a 
magnitude  of  Ave  time*  or  mane,  each  long  being  equiva- 
lent to  two  abort*.  It  la  accordingly  penlaaemic.  Tbo 
word  alsri-fi  may  servo  at  so  English  eiawple of  a  crelk-. 
Alan,  bat  lea*  frequently,  called  an  amphtuuuer.  ( l,  j  of. 
Verses  consisting  of  amphimaevrs. 

Oretlcism  (kre'tmizm),  a.  [<  Crcfic,  Cretan, 
+ -i»m.]    A  falsehood ;  a  Cretism. 

cretlfy  (kre'ti-fl),  t.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  cretifieil, 
ppr.  certifying.  [<  L.  creta,  chalk.  +  .fieare,  < 
faeere,  make:  Bee  trefdecou*  and  -/jr.]  To  be- 
come impregnated  with  salts  of  lime. 

cretin  (kre'tlu),  «.  [<  F.  erc'fii*,  a  word  of  ol>- 
scure  origin,  prob.  Swiss;  by  some  identified 
ult.  with  P.  chritien  =  E.  ChrUUan,  used,  like 
E.  tNnocrsf  and  *imple,  of  a  person  of  feeble 
mind.]  One  of  a  numerous  class  of  deformed 
idiots  found  in  certain  valleys  of  the  Alps  and 
elsewhere;  one  afflicted  with  cretinism. 

The  large  deformed  head,  tlie  low  stature,  the  sickly 
countenance,  the  coarse  and  ixofulnetit  111",  and  eyelida. 
the  wrinkled  and  pendulous  skin,  the  loose  and  flabby 
muscles,  are  the  physical  characters  belonging  to  the  en- 
tin,  Cbu.  of  Pruc4ieiU  Mtdicin*. 

cretinism  (kre'tin-ixm),  ».  [<  F.  erftinisme,  < 
creW*)  +•  -isTBC-.l  In  nathiif.,  a  condition  of  im- 
perfect mental  development  or  idiocy,  with  a 
corresponding  lack  of  physical  development,  or 
deformitv,  arising  from  endemic  causes,  found 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Savov,  and  elsewhere, 
cretinogenetic  (Kre'ti-n<>-^-net'ik),  a.  [As 
crrfm  +  orscfic.]  Giving  riae  to  cretinism. 
'Rare.] 

Tetism  (kre'tinn),  n.  [<  Gr.  K/mfr/nuoc,  lying, 
<  KonTi'^ni',  speak  like  a  Cretan,  i.  e.,  lie,  ( 
Kpjc  (Kpiyr-),  a  Cretan.]  A  falsehood;  a  lie: 
from  the  fact  that  the  in  habitants  of  Crete  were 
in  ancient  times  reputed  to  be  so  much  given 
to  mendacity  that  Cretan  and  liar  were  con- 
sidered synonymous  term*, 
cretonne  (krA-ton' ),  n.  [F.,  originally  a  strong 
white^fabric  of  hempen  warji  and  linen  wef 

with  various  textures  of  surface,  printed  c 
aide  with  patterns,  usually  in  colors,  and  used 
for  curtains,  covering  furniture,  etc.  It  la  cus- 
tomary to  denote  by  this  term  staffs  that  have  an  un- 
glazed  surface.    Compare  cAiii/.'l . 

cretose  (kre'tos),  a.  [<  L.  crttatus,  (  creta, 
chalk:  see  erelaetous.1  Chalky. 

creutzer,  » .    See  kreutter. 

crenz  (kre),  «.  [F.,  a  hollow  (=  Pr.  era*;  MI,. 
croeum,  crotum),  (  crew,  adj.,  hollow,  =  Pr, 
cm*,  hollow;  origin  uncertain.]  In  t 
reverse  of  relief;  intaglio.  To  engrave  t 
is  to  cut  below  the  surface. 

crevacot,  ».    An  old  form  of  creptcrt. 

crov-asse  (kre-vas'),  h.  [F. :  see  rrerirfl.]  1. 
A  fissure  or  crack :  a  term  usod  by  English  writ- 
ers in  describing  glaciers,  to  designate  a  rent 
or  fissure  in  the  ice,  which  may  he  of  greater  or 
loss  depth,  and  from  an  inch  or  two  to  many  feet 
in  width.— 2.  In  the  Cnited  States,  a  breach 
in  the  embankment  or  levee  of  a  river,  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  of  water,  as  in  the  lower 


A 

to  the  , 

If  often  to  the  bcUiht 
of  the  land.        tf.  « 


sr  Is  commonly  the  result  of  the  levoe  ylch 
■sure  of  the  rl»er's  aaters,  h.-a|«il  up  aga 
the  behihtof  ten  or  fifteen  feet  nbovc  the  li 

If.  CaUc,  Creolea  of  Louisiana.  lixv 
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aravMMd 

(fere-vast'),  a.    [<  creraeee  +  -eiP.] 
Intersected  by  crevasses;  fissured. 

Tlie  displacement  of  the  point  of  maximum  notion, 
gh  tlw  curvature  of  the  tiller.  makes  the  strain  upon 
greater  than  thut  upon  till!  western.  The 
the  glacier  U  therefore  more  miuwl  than 
Tyudall,  Yarw  ot  Water,  p.  111. 

(F.  pron.  farav'ker'),  n.  [P.  crcVe- 
caur,  lit.  heart-break.  <  crcrer,  break,  +  nwrr, 
heart:  see  ererice  and  core1.]  A  variety  of  the 
domestic  fowl,  of  uniform  glossy-black  color, 
with  a  fall  crest,  and  a  comb  forming  two  points 
or  horns.  It  is  of  French  origin,  of  large  size, 
and  valuable  both  for  eggs  and  for  the  table, 
creveat,  ».  A  Middle  English  form  of 
fi*k. 

crevet  (krev'et),  n.  [A  var.  of  cruet.]  1.  A 
ernet.  [Prov.  Kng.]— 2.  A  melting-pot  used 
by  goldsmiths. 

Orevettllia(krev-e-tl'n!}),  n.pl,  [ML.]  In  some 
systems,  a  tribe  of  amphipods,  with  small  head 
and  eyes  and  multiartKulate  pediform  maxilli- 
pedg.   It  u  contrast™!  irlth  l,<rm*tipad*  (ofUtaer  made 


a  higher  iiroiip)  anil  Itvptnna.    It  contain*  >u 
a*  CorvfJtiidt*.  Ontuttiiicr.  and  Uamwirida. 

creveyst,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  tro*- 
Jith. 

crevice1  (krev'ls),  n.  [<  ME.  crevice,  crevuse, 
entente,  cruras,  crevace,  creratse,  also  crara*, 
cray  ic.»,  <  OF.  craace,  F.  erewtte  (>  mod.  E. 
creratee),  a  chink,  crevice,  <  ererer,  break, 
burst,  <  L.  ereparc,  break,  burst,  crack:  see 
crepitate,  craven.]  1.  A  crack;  a  cleft  ;  a 
fissure;  a  rent;  a  narrow  opening  of  some 
length,  as  between  two  part*  of  a  aoud  surface, 
or  between  two  adjoining  surfaces:  as,  a  ererice 
in  a  wall,  rock,  etc. 

It  gao  vat  crop*  at  aom  ctvmk*. 

CiUuarr,  House  of  Fame,  1.  MSB. 

I  pry*d  me  through  the  crave  of  s  vail. 

TIL  And.,  *.  L, 

Behind  the  mnalitcrlng  wainscot  *hriek*d. 
Or  fronj  the  ereriee  peer  d  about. 

T<nnff*m,  Mariana. 

2.  Specifically,  in  lead-Mining,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  a  fissure  in  which  the  ore  of  lead 
occurs. -Byn.  1.  Chink,  Interstice,  cranny. 
crevice1  (krev'is),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  creviced, 
ppr.  crevicing.  [<  crmc*l,  ».]  1.  To  make 
crevices 

nainent  with  crevices, 
creviced,  n.  An 
creviced  (krev'ist),  a. 

Having  a 
fissured. 

fame  [tendril*  of  plant*)  being  most  excited  by  contact 
with  Que  libera,  other*  by  contact  with  Uriatlcs,  othera 
Willi  a  flat  or  ereriesd  aurfaci'. 

Darwin,  Intectlv,  Plant*,  p.  366. 

crevln  (krev'ln),  a.  [E.  dial.:  see  freria1.] 
A  crevice ;  a  chink.    [Prov.  Eng.  ] 

CTevilt,  ".   An  obsolete  form  of  crawjSth. 

CTeviBae  (kre-vfis'),  n.  [OF.,  a  crab,  crawfish : 
see  cr'iirrwA.]  In  medieval  armor,  any  piece 
which  consists  of  plates  of  steel  sliding  one  over 
the  other,  as  in  the  culets.  tasscts,  and  gaunt- 
lets, Thl*  kind  of  armor  I*  qualified  In  French  sad  osim* 
dVrrvrts**,  sad  also  d  trutut  de  Aoxsartf.  See  cut  under 
armor  (fiff.  3k 

crew1  (krO),  n.  [Formerly  also  error;  <  late 
ME.  crciw,  a  clipped  form  of  'acretce,  accrncr, 
later  accrue,  an  accession,  a  company:  see  ac- 
crue, a.]  If.  An  accession ;  a  reinforcement ;  a 
company  of  soldiers  or  others  sent  as  a  rein- 
forcement, or  on  an  expedition.  Sec  accrue,  n. 


r-.l  '  '  ,     if,/,   >  .    ,.  ,    UICl,  M.UU 

■icing.    [<  ererieel,  ».] 
in;  crack;  flaw.— 2».  To  channel;  or- 

crarrt«uVf2  ] 


The  Freinh  I 

of  Frensheroen. 


r  after  Into  Hoot  land  armor 
fabyan,  Ohron.,  II.  foL  VS. 


2.  Any  company  of  people;  an  assemblage; 
crowd:  nearly  always  in  a  derogatory  or  a 
l  sense. 

There  a  nolde  rrrir 
Ot  Lords  and  Ladies  atood  oil  every  tide. 

Spriurr.  K  Q-,  L  I*.  7. 

I  ere  but  few  like  gentlemen 
Almoin  yon  frighted  <-rnr. 
U  v/Skeri/M uirtChUd  ■  Ballads  VII.  Ml), 

HI*  words  Imprcuk'n  left 
he  Infernal 


Of  much  nnia/cioeut  to  the  ... 

Miitm,  I>.  K.,  L  107. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  rrnr. 

Jf  iV(.„i.  L' Allegro.  L  Jti 

3.  .Vawf. :  (o)  The  company  of  seamen  who  man 
a  ship,  vewel,  or  boat;  the  seamen  tselonging 

a  ship's  company.  In  a  lnoad  (but  not  properly  nautl- 
call  sense  the  word  comprises  all  the  oarers  and  men  on 
board  a  .hip.  enrolled  on  the  book*.  It  ha*  received  Ihia 
IntexprtllUon  I 
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Now  mate  Is  blind  and  captain  lame. 
And  half  the  rretr  are  lick  or  dead. 

Tennyson.  The  Voyage 

(6)  The  company  or  gang  of  a  ship's  carpenter, 
gunner,  boatswain,  etc. —  4.  Any  company  or 
gang  of  laborers  engaged  upon  a  particular 
work,  as  the  company  of  men  (engineer,  fire- 
man, conductor,  brakemen,  etc.)  who  manage 
and  run  a  railroad-train,  s  gyn.  3.  Band,  party, 
herd,  mob,  horde,  throng. 
crew3t  (krO).  An  archaic  preterit  of  crow1. 
crewel1  (kro'el),  n.  (Perhaps  for  'Hrtcel  (=  D. 
klevel  m  0.  knautl,  a  clue),  aim.  of  cine,  a  ball 
of  thread:  see  clue,  cZnr.]  1.  A  kind  of  fine 
"  or  thread  of  wool,  used  in  embroidery 
and  fancy  work. 

11  a  ha  :  he  wrar*cru*I  (a  pun  :  In  *ome  editions,  crruW] 
garter*  :  .  .  .  When  a  man  I*  overluaty  at  lrm,  them  he 
wear*  wooden  nether  *bwVa.  Shak.,  Lear,  IL  4. 

Here  and  there  a  tuft  of  rninaou  yarn, 
t)r  *carlet  ervsiW  In  the  cushion  Ili'iL 

Cvtrprr,  The  Task,  L  M. 

2t.  Formerly,  any  ornamented  woolen  cord, 
thread,  tape,  or  the  like.  See  caddis1,  f'airkolt. 

I  An!  old  h*t 
Lined  with  rellure,  end  on  It,  for  a  band, 
A  skeiu  of  crilMutt  cmttL 

ftitctrr  (<uuf  aiuearr),  Noble  Oentltman. 

8.  The  cowslip.  Dungluon  —  Crews!  lace,  *  kind 
of  edging  made  of  crewel  or  worsted  thread,  Intended  a* 
a  border  or  binding  for  garment*. 

crewels,  a.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  eruei. 

crewels  (krB'elz),  n.  pi.  f  <  F.  e'croueUee,  MTot- 
ula :  Beo  scrofula.]  Scrofulous  swelling ;  lym- 
phadenitis of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  Also 
spelled  cruel*.  [Scotch.] 

crewel-stitch  (krti'el-stich),  a.  A  stitch  in 
embroidery  bv  which  a  band  of  nipe-llkc  or 
spiral  aspect  is  produced.  It  is  common  in 
crewel-work,  whence  its  name. 

crewel-work  (kril'el-werk),  n.  A  kind  of  em- 
broidery done  with  crewel  usually  upon  linen, 
the  foundation  forming  the  background. 

crewett,  crewettet,  <«.  Obsolete  spellings  of 

fTwe-f. 

Orez  (kreks),  n.  [NL.  (Bechstcin,  1803),  <  Or. 
*pt(,  a  sort  of  land-rail :  see  crate-.]  A  genua 
of  small  short-billed  rails,  containing  such  aa 
the  corn-crake,  C.  pratentie.    See  crake*. 

crianoet,  n.   Same  as  creaucc.  3. 

criandet,  ppr.  A  Middle  English  form  of  crying. 

criantst,  n.    Same  as  creanee,  3. 

crib1  (krib).  n.  [<  ME  crift.  cribbc.  <  AS.  crift, 
cnb  =  OS.  kribbia  -  MD.  kribbc,  D.  krib  =  MIX). 
LO.  kribbc,  krubbr  =  OHO.  crippea,  crippa  (> 
OF.  Crwac,  >  E.  cratch,  q.  v.),  also  enripfa, 
krippha,  MHO.  atiuijc,  kripfc,  O.  krippe  —  Icel. 
kruoba  =  Sw.  krubba  —  Dan.  krybbe,  a  crib, 
manger.  In  senses  14-16,  the  noun  is  from  the 
verb.]  1.  The  manger  or  rack  of  a  stable  or 
house  for  cattle;  a  feeding-place  for  cattle; 
specifically,  in  the  Bom.  Calk.  Ch.,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  manger  in  which  Christ  was  born. 
See  bambino. 

And  a  lytel  before  the  aayde  hyghe 
ot  mire  Lurde,  where  our  blessyd  Lady 
byfore  the  oie  and  the  ass*. 

.fir  It  Gvyt/orrif.  ITUfrymage,  p.  *7. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  cn'»  shall  meet. 

/Vsw,  Mewlah,  I  7». 

2.  A  stall  for  oien  or  other  catUo;  a  pen  for 
cattle. 

W  here  no  oxen  are,  the  trib  1*  clean.         Prov.  sir.  i. 

3.  A  small  frame  with  Inclosed  sides  for  a 
child's  bed. — 4t.  A  small  chamber;  a  small 
lodging  or  habitation. 

Why  rather,  deep.  Heat  thoo  In  imoky  ertte,  .  .  . 
Ttiiui  In  the  |iertum  d  i  hsml«..rs  ..t  the  great » 

*'Aat.,  iilen.  IV.,  Ill  1. 

S.  A  situation ;  a  place  or  position:  as,  a  snug 
crib.  [Slang.] — 6.  A  house,  shop,  warehouse, 
or  public  house.    [Thieves'  slang.] 

The  style  of  the  article,  in  imitation  of  the  sporting  ar- 
ticle of  that  time,  prose*  that  ijeise-nghtlrur  had  not  yet 
died  (Hit,  and  that  the  eriht  (public-house*)  kept  l»v  the 
pQitlliat*  were  still  frcouontrd  by  not  a  few  "  Coruithians  " 
and  patron*  of  the  Nohle  Art. 

FortnijlMu  Rrr.,  X.  S.,  XL.  «S. 

7.  A  l>ox  or  bin  for  storing  grain,  salt.  etc.  See 
cm-crib. — 8.  A  lockup.  Ilalliuvll. — 9.  A  solid 
structure  of  timber  or  logs  (see  cribwnrk)  se- 
cured under  water  to  serve  as  a  wharf,  jetty, 
dike,  or  other  support  or  barrier;  also,  a  foun- 
dation so  made  with  the  superstructure  raised 
upon  it,  as  the  criti  in  I*ke  Michigan  from 
which  water  is  supplied  to  Chicago. 

The  water  supply  w*.  entirely  cut  "It  by  Ice  oceumula- 
tlun  In  the  tunnel  between  the  lake  en.'-  and  the  pumping 
A,*<r.,  X.  8.,  U\ .  60. 


crib-biting 

The  platform  and  cries  were  put  together  i 
under  the  vevsets  a*  they  rods  at  anchor,  the  oten  were 
attached  to  the  cable*,  and  one  after  another  Uie  largest 
of  the  vessel*  were  hauled  high  and  dry  upon  the  shore. 

Harjrri  Mi,., ,  LXXVL  t.Tn. 

10.  A  solidly  built  floating  foundation  or  i 
port. — 11.  An  inner  lining  of  a  ahaft,  i 
ing  of  a  frame  of  timbers  and  a  backing  of 
planks,  used  to  keep  the  earth  from  caving  in, 
prevent  water  from  trickliug  through,  etc.  Also 
called  cribbing. — 12.  A  reel  for  winding  yarn. 
— 13.  A  division  of  a  raft  of  staves,  containing 
a  thousand  staves.    [St.  Lawrence  river.] 

These  rait*  cover  acres  In  extent.  .  .  .  Sometime*  they 
of  logo,  sometimes  of  rough  stare*.  Til* 
tiizcther  In  crib*. 

Jt  B.  Aixaerelf,  tisma-FVih  (HUM),  p.  190. 
14.  Inthegameoferibbage.aBetof  cards  made 
up  of  two  thrown  from  the  hand  of  each  player. 
See  criooojfr.—  IS.  A  theft,  or  the  thing  stolen ; 
specifically,  anything  copied  from  an  author 
without  acknowledgment. 

Good  old  gOMlp*  waiting  to  confess 

Tbeur  ertiw  at  tuu-rel-dropiiings.  candle-ends. 

fJWsrnintf,  Kra  Llppo  UppL 

16.  A  literal  translation  of  a  classic  author  for 
the  illegitimate  use  of  students.  [Colloq.] 

When  I  left  Eton  ...  I  could  t 
even  translate  it  through  the  i 
technically  called  a  mb. 

17.  The  bowl  or  trap  of  a  j 

a  crib.    See  crue*. 
crib1  (krib).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cribbed,  ppr.  crib- 
bin  ij.    [=  MUG.  k  ripix-n,  lay  in  a  crib.O.  krip- 
pen,  feed  at  a  crib;  from  the  noun.]   I.  I 

1.  To  shut  or  confine  aa  in  a  crib;  cage;  i 

Now,  I  am  cabin 'd,  eribb'4,  conltn'd,  bound  In 

To  saucy  doubt*  and  fear*.     Shot.,  Macbeth,  111.  4. 

2.  To  line  with  timbers  or  planking:  said  of  a 
shaft  or  pit. 

A  race  possrssi 

rr.A  the  Wall*  of  1  

i  of  civilization  to  t 
Coiu,  and  Jo, 

3.  To  pilfer;  purloin;  steal.  [Colloq.] 

Child,  being  fond  of  toys,  crtterr!  the  necklace. 

Ditbnu.  Hckw  Ick.  xnlL 

-r  rn'tw  st  dawn  It*  pittance  from  a  sheep, 
Oestlnod  ere  dewfall  t<i  lie  butcher  *  meat  f 

Brvirnina,  King  and  Book.  II.  24*. 


f  men  who  labor  under  s  more  [ier- 
who  think  to  get  the  set- 

■■r.o  > 


There  b  no  ck 
feet  delusion  than 
Iher-gaug*  of  all 
bill*  tbey  Incur, 
giving  dinners. 

JfdfAesr*.  Oettlng  on  In  tb.  WorUl,  p,  sax 

4.  To  translate  (a  passage  from  a  classic)  by 
means  of  a  crib.    See  print,  n.,  16. 
II.  •nfmng.  1.  To  bo  confined  In  or  to  a  crib. 

To  make  .  .  .  bhhopstorrio  toa  Preabytcrlsn  trundle- 
bail.  By.  OamUn,  AnU-Baal-HerUh  (10S1),  p.  36. 

2.  To  make  use  of  cribs  in  translating.  Se« 
crtft1,  *).,  10. 

crib-  (krib),  a.   Short  for  cribbie. 

cribbage  (krib'aj).  n.  [<  en'o1,  14,  +  -age.] 
A  name  of  cards  played  wit li  the  full  pack,  gen- 
erally by  two  persons,  sometimes  by  three  or 
four.  Each  player  receive*  *U  card*,  or  In  a  variety  of 
the  gam*  Ore,  two  of  which  he  throw*  out,  face  down- 
ward, U>  twin  the  crib,  which  belongs  to  the  dealer.  The 


EI3  mn  eho  esj  era  eud 
EnD  om  hud  una  om  orb 


card*  In  eoanting  hare  a  value  accordine  to  the  number 
of  pips  or  spots  on  them,  the  face  card*  beinc  con  ted  as 
teuspot*.  Each  |i|»yer  atrlvca,  with  the  card*  In  hb  band, 
with  the  one  turned  up  from  the  undealt  pack,  and  wtth 
the  crib  when  it  is  hi*  turn  to  hare  it,  to  secure  as  many 
counting  combination*  a*  possible,  a*,  fur  Instance.  *e- 
goeric**,  pairs,  <ael«  the  «poU  on  which  will  equal  14,  etc. 
The  counting  I*  doo*  by  moving  *  peg  forward  on  the 


erlbhaare- board  aa  many  hole*  **  the  player  secures  points, 
that  player  winning  who  first  advance*  his  peg  the  length 
of  the  boHnl  ami  buck  to  the  end  hole, 
cribbage-bosird  ( krib'sj-bord),  ».  A  board  used 

for  marking  in  the  game  of  crib'uage. 
cribber  (krib'er),  n.  One  who  cribs, 
cribbing  (krib'ing),  ».    [<  m*1  +  -ingl.]  1. 

Same  as  cn7ii.  u. — 2.  Same  as  crib-biUng. 
crib-biter  (krib'bi*te>r),  «.    A  horse  addicted 

to  crib-biting. 

crib-biting  (krib'bi'ting),  n.  An  Injurious  hab- 
it of  horses  which  are  much  In  the  t 
sisting  in  scixitig  with  the  teeth  the 
rack,  or  otherobiect,  and  at  the  sametime  draw- 
ing in  the  breath  with  a  peculiar  noise  known 
as  wind-sucking.    Also  called  cribbing. 
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cribble 

cribble  (krib'l),  n.  [Formerly  eribU ;  <  ME.  eri- 
bil,  in  eomp.  cribU-bredc  (see  cribble-bread),  <  F. 
cribie,  a  sieve,  <  LL.  criMlum,  dim.  of  L.  eri- 
brum,  a  sieve,  akin  to  firmer, ,  separate:  nee  err- 
<a»».  The  sense  of  '  coarse  flour'  and  the  ap- 
pex.  adj.  sense  'coarse'  are  doe  to  the  use  of 
cribble,  sieve,  in  composition.]  1.  A  oorn-aievo 
or  riddle.—  2.  Coarse  meal,  a  little  better  than 
bran.  Bailey. 

cribble  (krib'l),  r.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  mMW, 
ppr.  crtbMing.  [<  cribble,  ».]  To  sift ;  cause  to 
pass  through  a  sieve  or  riddle. 

cribble-bread  (krib'l-bred),  a.  [Formerly  cri- 
ble-brcad  (Cotgrave),  <  ME.  critilbrede  (Halli- 
well)  ;<  cribble  +  bread.}   Coarse  bread. 

Wh  will  not  eat  common  cribbU-bnatl. 

liuUiiyjrr  $  .Sermons  (trail*. ),  p.  24S. 

crib-dam  (krib'dam),  n.  A  dam  built  of  logs, 
in  the  manner  of  tho  walls  of  a  log  house,  and 
backed  with  earth. 

Oribolla  (kri-bel'jl),  a.  [NL.,  <  LL.  cribeUum,  a 
small  sieve:  see  cribble,  a.]  1.  A  genus of  star- 
fishes, of  the  family  Solaetrida;:  same  as  AVAi- 
tuuler.  C.  tanffuinolenla  is  a  common  New  Eng- 
land species.  C.  nesradiala  Is  exceptional  in 
having  six  anas.— 3.  [/.«.]  A  species  of  this  ge- 
nus: as,  the  rosy  cribeila,  Cribella  roaca.  Agtuviz. 
Also  CribrtUa. 
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a  device  for  discovering  prime  numbers.  See 

trier*. 

crib- strap  (krib'strap),  n.  A  strap  fastened 
about  the  neck  of  a  horse  to  prevent  him  from 
cribbing. 

crlbwork  (krib'werk),  a.  A  construction  of 
timber  made  by  piling  logs  or  beams  horizon- 
tally one  above  another,  and  spiking  or  chain- 
ing them  together,  each  lever  being  at  right 
angles  to  those  above  and  below  it.  The  structure 


extended  to  certain 


of  the  related  fam- 


U  s  usual  one  (or  supporting  wharves  and  Inclosing  tub. 
merged  lands  which  sre  to  tie  reclaimed  by  rutins  in,  In 
which  uses  the  eriht  ere  anchored  by  being  filled  Tn  with 


atone,  and  are  farther  held  In  place  by  pi  ice  driven  down 
within  ttvrm  and  along  their  faces. 

crlc  (krik),  n.  (F.  eric,  a  screw-jack.  Cf.  eric**.] 
In  a  lamp,  an  inflecting  ring  on  the  burner, 
curved  inwanl  and  serving  to  condense  the 
flame.    E.  II.  Knight. 

Cricetina  (kri»-«-ti'n6).  u.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cricctus 
+  -itur.  ]  A  subfamily  of  rodents,  of  tho  family 
.VurteO,  the  hamsters,  characterized  by  having 
cheek-pouches.  There  are  Uiree  genera,  Cn'reruj,  Sue- 
«Mt*anat|  and  Crtcttoviyt,  th*  species  of  which  are  Euro- 
pean, Asiatic,  and  African.   Seo  rut  under  tiattutrr. 

cricetine  (kria'v-tin),  a.  Resembling  or  re- 
lated to  the  hamster;  specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Crifftintr. 

Oricetodon  (kri-eet'rt-don),  n.   [NL.,  <  Criettn* 
+  Or.  Wot'c  (ooorr-)  —  E.  foot*.]    A  genua  of 
fossil  Muridcr,  related  to  the  hamsters. 
Oricetua  (kri-se'tus),  n.    [NL.,  origin  not  as- 
I]   The  typical  genus  of  Mvridtc,  of 


Tlie  Cinln..nl.Jie  .  .  .  have  In  front  of  the 
additional  spinning-organ,  called  the 


I  Ma 


eoTcred  with  fine  tubes,  much  finer  than  tboae  of  the  apln- 
nercu,  aet  ctoae  together.       Stand.  .Vat.  Uui.,  II.  IIS. 

cribl6  (kris-bla'),  a.  [F.,  nit.  <  cribie,  sieve :  aee 
cribble,  n.  ]  Decorated  with  minute  punctures  or 
depression*,  as  a  surface  of  metal  or  wood :  as.  a 
bronze  covered  with  arabest|ties  in  cribW  work. 
It  usually  Implies  that  the  outlines  of  Die  aubject  are  in 
d  lotted  by  data,  and  that  any  shading  or  Ailing  In  la  formed 
alao  hy  dots,  of  a  different  alze,  uaually  smaller. 

crib-muzzle  (krib'muz'l),  a.  A  muzzle  to  pre- 
vent horses  from  crib-biting. 

cribrate)  (krib'rat),  r.  t. ;  pret,  and  pp.  crihrnt- 
ed,  ppr.  cribrating.  [<  L.  cribratue,  pp.  of  cri- 
brare.  sift,  <  cribrum,  a  sieve:  aee  cribble,  ».] 
To  sift. 

I  have  eribralid,  and  Tc-cribratnl,  and  poat-criorored  the 
sernwD.  Amu,  Letters,  utlv. 

cribrate  (krib'rat),  a.   [<  NL.  cribratm,  adi„ 

<  L.  cribrum,  a  sieve;  of.  cribrate,  v.]  Perfo- 
rated like  a  sieve;  cribrose. 

cxibrate-punctate  (krib'rat~pungk'tat),  a.  In 
entom.,  marked  with  very  deep,  cavernous  punc- 
tures, giving  a  sieve-like  appearance. 

cribration  (Kri-bra'shon),  n.    [=  F.  eribration, 

<  L.  as  if  *cri6raf»o(i»-))  <  criornrc,  pp.  eribrattu, 
aift:  see  cribrate.]  In  phar.,  the  act  or  process 
of  sifting  or  riddling. 

Oribratores  (krib-rA-to'rez),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  lit. 
sifters,,  <  L.  (Tt&rare,'pp.<Ti6r<ira», sift:  see  crib- 
rate.'] In  Mac^illivray's  classification,  an  or- 
der of  birds,  the  sifters,  as  the  geese  and  ducks: 
equivalent  to  the  family  Artatidsr,  or  the  anserine 
birds:  so  named  from  their  manner  of  feeding 
as  it  were  by  sifting  or  straining  edible  sub- 
stances from  the  water  by  means  of  their  la- 
mellate bills.    [Not  in  use.] 

cribriform  ( krib'ri-fdrm),  a.  [=  F.  cribriforme, 
K  L.  cribrum.  a  sieve  (see  cribble,  a.),  +  forma, 
form.]  ■  Hieve-like;  riddled  with  small  holes. 
Hpeclftrally  applied.  In  anal. :  (a)  To  the  horizontal  lamella 
or  the  ethmoid  bone,  which  i«  perforated  with  many  email 
openings  for  the  passage  of  tbe  fUsiuenta  of  tile  olfactory 
nerve  frucn  the  cavity  of  Hie  cranium  Into  that  of  the  note. 
See  cut  under  asmf.  <A>  To  the  deep  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  of  the  thigh  in  the  site  of  the  saphenous  o|ien- 
tug,  pierced  for  the  passage  of  sinalt  vessels  and  nerves.  — 
Cribriform  plate,  in)  "lu  echlnoderms,  n  Anely  imeoos 
dorsal  illternullal  plate  through  the  oriAres  of  which  the 
genital  glands  open  upon  the  surface,  as  hi  nuuiy  starfishes. 

Jt>>  Thecrllirlfomi  lamella  of  Ihe  ethmoid.  al»ived<wi-rllie>t. 

Oribrililia(krib-ri-li'nH),n.  [NL.]  Thetypical 
genus  of  Crihrilinidir. 

Orlbrllinid*  (krib-ri-lin'Me),  n.  t>1.  [NL..  < 
Cribrilina  +  -»rf<r.]  A  family  of  chilugtotnatous 
polyzoans, typified bythe  genus  t'ribrihna.  The 
marium  lacrustacenus  an"»l  a*lnate.  of  the  character  called 
Utmtlian,  or  erect  and  unllaminnr  —  that  Is,  hrtru-Mtkanm. 
Trie  vxecia  form  either  transverse  or  nidlnting  nMiirrs,  or 
rows  of  punctures.  The  mouth  is 
aoflketlmas  inucronate.  and  U  with 
sulMirsl  pore. 

cribrose  (krib'ros),  a.  (<  NL.  crihrwu*.  <  L. 
cribrum,  a  sievo:  soe  cribble. «.]  Perfontted  like 
a  sieve;  cribrate;  cribriform;  ethmoid. -Crib- 
rose  lamina,  In  anal.  See  lamina. 

cribrum  (krib'rom),  a.  [L.,  a  sieve:  see  crib- 
ble, ».]    In  ssafa,,  the  sieve  o 


the  subfamily  Cricttimi,  containing  tlie 
atera  proper,  as  C.  vulgari*.  They  have  is 
ungrooved  fnciwra,  clieek .tejucbes.  a  stout  form.  ' 
and  llmlw.  and  fuwaorlal  hahltt.  See  hamMrr. 
crichtonite  (kri'ton-it),  it.  [So  called  from  Dr. 
Crichtvn,  physician  to  tho  Emperor  of  Russia.] 
A  variety  of  titan  le  iron  or  menace-unite  found  in 
Dauphin y .  France.  It  has  a  velvet-black  color, 
and  crystallizes  in  small  acute  rhombohedrons. 
crick 't  (krik),  r.  i.  [A  var.  of  creatl;  <  ME. 
creken  =  MD.  a-ricX-«»,  creak,  crack,  D.  an>»V"). 
creak,  chirp,  >  F.  criquer,  creak:  see  crcdA'l.j 
To  creak. 

crick1!  (krik),  a.  [=  MD.  In,  creaking;  from 
the  verb:  see  crick-l,  r.  Cf.  creak1,  n. J  A  creak- 
ing, as  of  a  door. 

crick2  (krik),  ».  [<  ME.  cruk,  cryke,  crike,  <  Ieel. 
kriki,  a  crick,  creelc,  bay :  see  creca-t,  the  common 
literary  form  of  the  word.]  1.  An  inlet  of  the 
sea  or  a  river:  same  as  crreil.  1. — 2.  A  small 
stream ;  a  brook :  same  as  creel  1,  2,  which  is  the 
usual  spelling,  though  generally 
in  the  United  States  as  mcl-.— 3." A  crevice; 
chink;  cranny;  corner.  [Colloq.] 

A  general  shape  which  allows  them  admirably  to  fill  up 
all  the  rrtcfo  and  corners  between  other  plants. 

O.  AtUn.  Colin  Clout's  Calendar,  p,  66. 

crick3  (krik),  n.  [<  ME.  cricke,  crukke,  a  crick 
in  tlie  neck,  appar.  orig.  a  twist  or  bend,  being 
ult.  the  same  as  crick*,  creek*,  q.  v.  Cf.  <rtel«.] 
A  painful  spasmodic  affection  of  some  part  of 
the  body,  as  of  the  neck  or  back,  in  the 
of  a  cramp  or  transient 
tion  of  the  part  difficult. 

Have  I  not  got  a  eric*  In  my  lock  wiUi  lifting  your  old 
books  1  Thru  llourt  ajtrr  Mail  tuft. 

Kali  from  rue  half  ray  age,  but  for  three  minutes. 
That  I  may  feel  no  eric* ,' 

MMUlon,  Jfoseinptr,  and  Anetey,  Old  Law,  111.  * 
They  have  gotten  such  a  eric*  In  their  neck,  they  cannot 
look  backward  on  what  was  behind  them.  Vvlier. 

crick*  (krik),  ».  [Cf.  eric  and  eric**.]  A  small 
jackscrew.  £.  If.  Knialit. 
cricket1  (krik'et ),  m.  [Early  mod.  E. also crctcf, 
<  ME.  crc*r f,  crylrff,  ciyhltc,  <  OF.  crcqutt, 
later  cricquel,  F.  rrujurt  =  mod.  Pr.  cricot, 
a  cricket:  with  dim.  term,  -et  (-of),  equiv.  to 
MD.  D.  Lrrket  =  MLO.  knket,  krckel,  >  O. 
krcckcl,  a  cricket  (cf.  W.  cricell,  a  cricket):  ult. 
imitative  (liko  F.  en'-eri,  a  cricket,  F.  dial. 
erikUm,  crckiim,  OF.  fri.«ito«,  crtaws,  crigwm, 
criKCmt,  criuehnn,  F.  dial,  rriffnim,  crinrhOH,  a 
cricket  or  cicada,  and  Ml),  kritrker,  krieckrrken, 
a  cricket,  lit.  'ereaker,'  'little  creaker'),  from 
the  imitative  verb,  F.  criqucr,  creak,  E.  crick1, 
creak*:  see  crick1,  creak*.]  Anv  saltatorial  or- 
th 
.1 


ily  Locuftidlt.  In  both  these  families  the  antenna-  an 
very  long  and  n lamer, Lous,  with  sometimes  upward  of  100 
joints,  and  the  ovipositor  la  often  very  Urge,  It  Is  to 
Hie  aaltatortal  fomu,  as  distinguished  Irom  the  >teruliirf<a 
(grassluipprrs).  that  Uie  name  tritkel  is  usually  applied. 
Tlie  best-known  species  la  the  common  huuse  cricket. 
AcMa  or  OryUui  Jomcsfieo.  The  fleld-crliket  It  AeJktia 
or  ijrylltu  nt inr«-sf ri»;  tho  nole-crtcket,  i,tytu*al)ia  ml- 
oarij;  the  grand  cricket  of  New  Zealand,  A  ivutfuetvma  or 
Imwjcridrt  helfraeanlha.    See  also  Mwlrnflrt. 

cricket-  (krik'et),  n.  [Tbe  game  is  first  men- 
tioned in  A.  D.  1598 ;  prob.  <  OF.  criqvet ,  a  stick 
which  serves  as  a  mark  in  the  game  of  bowls 
(Roquefort) ;  or  perhaps  another  use  of  eriea-cf*. 
a  low  stool  (applied  to  the  wickets  t).  The  word 
is  certainly  not  from  AS.  crice,  cryce,  a  staff, 
crutch,  as  usually  asserted.]  An  open-air  game 
played  with  bats,  ball,  and  wickets,  long  pe- 
culiar to  England,  but  now  popular  through- 
out the  British  empire,  and  somewhat  less  so 
in  tbe  United  State*  and  elsewhere.  It  It  played 
by  two  opposite  sets  or  sides  of  players,  niimlieruig  11 
players  each.  Two  wlcketa  of  8  stumps  27  inchet  high, 
with  -  balls  each  t  Inches  long  on  top,  are  placed  In  Uie 
ground  23  yards  apart.  A  line  known  as  the  hiWin-y-crwaa* 
is  drawn  through  and  parallel  to  the  stumps,  6  feet  s  Inches 
in  length,  behind  which  the  bowler  must  stand.  Four 
feet  in  front  of  this  Is  another  line,  known  as  the  fopyina. 
crease,  of  at  least  as  great  a  length  as  tlie  bowling-crease ; 
between  these  two  tlie  tialaiiian  stands.  After  Uie  rival 
tides  have  tutted  for  the  choice  of  taking  the  bat  or  field- 
ing, two  men  are  sent  to  the  wlcketa,  last  In  hand.  The 
opposite  ne  fielding  side  are  all  slniiillaiieuUfcly  engaged  : 
one  (the  bowler)  being  stationed  l.-hlml  one  wtcket  for  the 
>  of  bowling  tut  ball  against  the  < 
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incaevweu. 

t,  howler;  •.  wvkel  keeper;  3. long-nop;  «,  tup:  «,  point i  t, etwee- 
•la?;  co»ef-po4n« ;  l,eM.«l .  7.  k4ifc-  U£  :  in.  Kjur«.he  ;  ti,  mlil^  ; 
S.  S.  bsrsisea ;  I',  LT,  aoolresi  a,  a.  peppbsg<rta»JSJ>.s,  IwwUag- 


her  ],!»vcr  (th.-  wirket-kc-pTl  itan  U  ro.'.y 
i  Ull  ihould  It  not  be  battel :  the  other  fl.  ld- 


where  another 
to  catch  the  ball  .... 

era  are  placed  In  different  part*  A  Uw  field,  so  at  to  natch 
or  atop  the  ball  after  It  has  boon  struck  by  tlie  batsman 
or  misted  by  the  wicket-keeper.  Their  positions  and  names 
are  shown  In  the  diagram.  It  la  the  vbject  of  tile  batsman 
to  prevent  the  hall  delivered  hy  the  bowler  from  knock- 
ing the  liuil,  off  bla  wicket,  eltlw  r  by  merely  stopping  the 
ball  with  hit  bat  or  driving  It  away  to  a  distant  part  of 
tbe  Sold.  Should  the  hall  be  driven  to  any  distance,  or 
not  stopped  by  the  wicket-keeper,  tbe  two  batsmen  run 
across  and  exchange  wickets  once  or  more,  Kach  time 
this  Is  done  la  counted  as  a  "  run,"  and  It  marked  to  the 
credit  of  tbe  striker.  If  the  bataman,  however,  allows 
the  hall  to  carry  away  a  bail  or  a  stump,  either  when  tlie 
ball  Is  tiowled  or  while  he  Is  running  from  wicket  to 
wicket,  If  he  knocks  down  any  part  of  hit  own  wicket.  If 
any  part  of  his  person  stops  s  hall  that  would  otherwise 
have  reached  hla  wicket,  or  if  be  strikes  a  ball  so  that  It 
It  caught  by  one  of  Uie  opposite  part}  before  it  reaches 
the  ground,  he  It  "out"—  that  Is.  ncglvrsup  hit  place  to 
one  of  hla  own  aide  ;  and  to  the  game  goes  on  until  10  of 
tbe  11  men  liave  played  ami  la-en  put  out.  Thla  coiuti- 
tutet  an  "  Innings."  The  side  hi  Uie  field  then  take  their 
turn  at  the  bat  Generally  after  two  timings  hsv«  Iswn 
placed  by  both  sides  the  game  comet  to  an  end,  that  tide 
winning  which  lias  scored  the  greater  numlier  of  runt.  A 
nido  form  of  the  gams  It  known  to  have  been  play  ed  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

From  the  club  lwll  originated  .  .  .  that  pleasant  and 
manly  exercise',  distinguished  In  modern  times  hy  Uie 
name  of  cric*ef,         strut!  Sports  and  rastlmea,  p.  17&. 

cricket3  (krik'et),  r.  i.    [<  cricked,  a.]  Toen- 
'  ket;  play  cricket. 


gage  in  the  game  of  crick 

They  I., steel  and  they  erica-feel;  they  Ulk'd 
•a.llUc*, 
Vnnpjoa,  Princess,  Prot 


At  wine,  in  clubs,  of  art,  ofpolltlca. 

7Vwn 


of  the  family 
),  or  of  a  group  Achetina  : 


cricket3  (krik'et),  n.  fOrigiu  uncertain;  per- 
haps a  part  icular  use  of  F.  criqvet,  a  nnall  horse, 
also  (a  different  won!)  a  grasshopper.  The 
word  crocl-s,  a  low  stool,  seems  not  to  be  re- 
lated.]   A  small,  low  stool ;  a  footstool. 

A  barrister  Is  described  |Autoblography<if  Roger  North, 
p.  Oil  as  -'putting  cases  and  mooting  with  Uie  students 
that  tat  on  and  before  the  ericayts."   This  was  circs  lr.-o. 

W.  **A  Q.,  7Ul  ser.,  IV.  221. 

cricket-ball  (krik'et-b*t),  a.  The  ball  used  in 
playing  cricket. 

cricket-bat  ( krik'et-bat),  n.   A  bet  used  in  the 
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cricket-bird 

cricket-bird  (krik'et-berd),  n.  The  grasshop- 
per-warbler, Bfbttt  lonttella  or  Locuttelta  wr- 
via I  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  note 
to  that  of  a  cricket. 

cricket-club  {krik'et-klub),  n.  An  association 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  playing  the  game 
of  cricket. 

cricketer  (krik'et-er),  «.  One  who  play*  at 
cricket. 

Most  of  the  professional  eriduUrM  ware  Ull  hats  dur- 
ing a  match.  Fortnightly  Sep.,  y.  S.,  XL.  ta. 

cricket-frog  (krik'et-frog),  n.  A  name  of  sun- 
dry small  tree-frogs  of  the  genus  Hylodvt :  so 
called  from  their  chirping  notes  like  those  of  a 
cricket. 

cricketings  (krik'et-ingz),  n.  pi.  Twilled  flan- 
nel of  good  quality,  used  for  cricketing-oos- 
t  limes,  etc. 

cricket-iron  (krik'et-I'ern),  a.  An  Iron  sup- 
port which  upholds  the  seat  of  a  railroad-car. 

crico  arytenoid  (kri'ko-ar-i-to'noid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  erieo-aryletuwUrn,  q.  v.]  L  a.  In  anal.. 
pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  cricoid  and 
arytenoid  cartilages :  said  of  a  muscle  or  liga- 
ment. 

II,  n.  Same  as  crito-arytenoidetu. 
crico-arytenoideus  (kri'ko-ar'l-t^-nol'd^-us), 
». ;  pi.  crien^xri/moitUii  (-1).  [NL. ;  as  cricoid) 
+  arytenoideiuA  One  of  the  muscles  which  in 
man  act  upon  the  vocal  cords  and  glottis.  The 
erioo  aryttiundtvt  lateralis  arises  tram  the  upper  border 
of  the  aide  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  la  * 


lite  outer  angle  of  Uiebaseof  tbearvteiwWcarUlage.  The 
eriWHirjsVaoirfsus  inlktu  Ilea  behind  the  for»«oliB« ;  It 


arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crlcof d 
aud  IU  converging  libers  are  luaerted  Into  the  o« 
uf  the  baae  or  die  arj  terwld  cartilage.  The  former  of  three 
muscles  chews  the  glottis,  while  the  latter  opens  It 
Cricoid  (kri'koid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Gr. 
ring-shaped,  <  «f««of,  a  ring  (see  cirtvt),  +  rloor 
form.]  I.  a.  In  nnaf.,  ring-like :  as,  the  cricoid 
curtilage.    See  II. 

II.  ».  The  more  or  1 
ized  first  tracheal  ring  or  cartilage,  coming  next 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx.  In  man  It 
resemble* a  signet-ring,  being  expanded  posteriorly.  It  ta 
runner  led  villi  the  thyroid  cartilage  bj  the  cricothyroid 
membrane  and  other  structnrns, 

cricopharyngeal  (kri'kS-fa-rin'jo-al),  a.  [< 
erico{Ul)  +  pharyngeal.  ]    In  anal.,  pertaining 
to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  pharynx, 
cricothyroid  (kri-kd-thi'roid),  a.  and  ».  [<  eri 
co(.id)  +  thyroid.)  I.  a.  In  anaf.,  pertr!~ 
rith  the  cricoid  and  thvr 
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grimmen  (pret.  lTimmfe),  gripe,  seine  with  the 
clawB,  8ee  crampl,  a.  and  r.,  and  ftiti.]  !• 
trant.  1.  To  press  or  squeeze;  crumble (bread). 
— S.  To  press  or  squeeze  out  ;  j>our  out. —  3. 
To  convey  slylv. — 4.  To  froth  or  curdle. 
IL  intrant.  To  shiver.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

crim.  con.  An  abbreviation  of  the  legal  phrase 
criminal  concertalbm.    See  criminal. 

Crime  (krfin),  n.  [<  ME.  crime,  cryste,  C  OF.  crime, 
crim,  P.  eriste  =  Pr.  crim  =  Hp.  crimen  =  Pg. 
crime  =  It.  erimine,  a  crime,  <  L.  crimen  (cri- 
<«> if-), an  accuaation.acharge.the  thingcharged, 
a  fault,  crime ;  prob.  at  first  a  question  for  judi- 
cial decision  (cf.  Gr.  *>«yo,  a  question  for  deci- 
sion, a  decision,  sentence),  <  cernere  (s/  "cri)  = 
Or.  npiv/tr,  decide :  see  certain  and  critic,  and  cf. 
ilucriminatc."]  1.  An  act  or  omission  winch  the 
law  punishes  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
state,  whether  because  expressly  forbidden  by 
statute  or  because  so  Injurious  to  the  public  as 
to  require  punishment  on  grounds  of  public 
policy;  an  offense  punishable  by  law.  In  lu 
gene  ml  sense  "  it  includes  every  offense,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  In  the  grade  of  offenses,  and  includes  what 
are  called  misdemeanor*  as  well  as  treason  and  felony  " 
(Taney).  The  latter  siwrximmmily  called  Ali*a  eri  wes.  Vio- 
lations of  municipal  regulations  are  not  generally  spoken 
of  as  Crimea. 

And  stf  the  Kyng  him  sett  do  ony  llomycydle  or  ony 
Crywie,  as  to  lie  a  man,  or  ony  sucbe  ens,  he  schalle  dye 
therefore.  MtmdtmiU,  Travels,  p. 

A  erf  iiw  Is  a  harm  I  do  to  another  with  malic*  prepense. 
Forgery  and  murder  are  mines. 

jr.  A.  Ret.,  CXXXIX.  187. 

2.  Any  great  wickedness  or  wrong-doing;  ini- 
quity; wrong. 

No  eri  aw  was  thlao,  If  'tis  no  crime  to  lore. 

/'ope,  Ode  oo  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  I  85. 

For  there  never  was  a  religions  persecution  In  which 
■  or  unjustly,  said  to  he 


criminal 

<  LL.  criminal!*,  <  L.  crimen  (crimfn-),  crime; 
see  crime.  ]  L  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  crime ; 
relating  to  crime ;  having  to  do  with  crime  or 
its  punishment:  as,  a  criminal  action  orr- 


a  criminal  sentence;  a  i 
law ;  a  criminal  lawyer. 

Th*  pri  vl  leges  of  that  order  were  forfeited,  cither  tn  con- 
sequence  of  a  criminal  sentence,  or  by  engaging  in  some 
mean  trade, and cnteringintod'.ilriesllceervlce.  Brxmpltam. 

S.  Of  the  nature  of  crime ;  marked  by  or  in- 
volving crime ;  punishable  by  law,  divine  or 
human :  as,  theft  is  a  criminal  act. 

Foppish  and  fantastic  ornaments  are  only  Indication*  of 
vice,  not  criminal  In  themselves.  AdUUon. 

Doubt  was  almost  unlveraally  regarded  as  criminal,  and 
error  as  damnable;  yet  Hie  first  was  the  necessary  roiMtl- 
Uou,  aod  the  second  Uie  probable  etiuaruucnee,  "f  enquiry. 

Leaky,  RaUonaltirn,  1-  7S. 

S.  Guilty  of  crime ;  connected  with  or  engaged 
in  committing  crime. 

However  criminal  they  may  he  with  regard  to  society 
In  general,  )et  with  respect  tu  one  another  .  .  .  they  have 
ever  maintained  the  most  unshaken  tkutltty.  Hrydone. 

Unsystematic  charity  Increaaes  pauperism,  and  unphilo- 
sophical  leniency  towards  the  crimimtl  class  Increases  that 
class.  A.  Her.,  CXI.  IBS. 

Criminal  action.  See  aotien,  8.  —  Criminal  cases,  (a) 
Prueccuttnnt  In  the  name  of  the  state  for  violations  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  (»)  Charges  of  oflense  against  the  public 
law  of  the  slate  or  nsllou.  as  distUuruiahed  fruui  violations 
of  municipal  or  local  ordinance*,— C  " 

ten- 


may  claim  damages 
been  abolished  In  1 


I.  a.  In  anal.,  pertaining  to 
idearti- 
I  artery,  membrane,  or 


co(id)  +  thyroul.) 
or  connected  with 
lages:  as,  a  cricxithyri* 
muscle. 

In  some  of  the  IlaheuoJdea  .  .  .  the  cricoid  cartilage 
and  the  rings  of  the  trachea  are  incomplete  in  front,  and 

II title,,;  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  an. 
Old  artery,  a  email  hut  surgically  Important 
i  i.*f  the  superior  thynibl  iirlcrj ,  running  acruss  the 
ctii'iithyrotd  membrane. 

n,  m.  A  muscle  which  extends  from  the  cri- 
coid to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
cricothjToidean  (kri'k6-thl-roi'dfi-an),a.  Same 
as  cricothyroid. 

cricothyroideufl  (kri'ko-lld-roi'de-us),  n.;  pL 
cnc»/Avr,.i./-i(-l).  [NL. ;  seecricofAyroifi.]  The 
cricothyroid  muscle, 
cried  (krid).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  cry. 
crier  (krl'er),  n.  [Also  crycr;  CME.  cryoiir,  cry- 
ar,  <  OP.  crieor,  cricur,  F.  cricur  (=  Pr.  eridador 
=  Sp.  grilador  =  It.  gridatore),  a  crier,  <  crier, 
cry:  see  cry.]  One  who  cries;  one  who  makes 
an  outcry  or  utters  a  public  proclamation. 
The  person  and  araco  of  this  cryrr  In  the  wilderness. 

AlUrrlmry,  Sermons,  III.  iL 
Specifically  —  (a)  An  officer  whose  duty  Is  to  proclaim  the 
orders  or  commands  of  a  court,  announce  the  opening  or 
adjournment  of  the  court,  preserve  order,  etc. 

The  queen  sate  lord  chief  justice  of  the  hall. 
And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 

hryirn,  Wife  of  Hath  a  Tate, 
lamatlon  of  sales,  strays, 
goods,  etc. :  a  to" wo  crier ;  an  auctlouoer. 
Good  folk,  for  gold  or  hire 
But  help  me  to  a  cryrr. 
Fur  my  ismr  heart  is  run  astray 
After  two  eyes,  that  paas'd  this  way. 

Drayton,  The  Cryer. 


Hat 

See  capital  ofentt,  under  enpifofl.--. 
nature,  sudomy.— Infamous  crime. 
miosis.—  Occult  crimes,  u  Sntr  fair,  crimes  crmi- 
mltted  in  secret  or  in  privacy.  -  flyn.  arror^;,  Cn'nse, 
Vice,  Iniquity,  Traneareeeum,  Tretpase,  DrlimrneTtcy.  (See 
cfrnee.)  li'nnsy  1*  the  opposite  at  riyht ;  a  icnnsif  I*  all  ln- 
frtiignment  of  the  lights  of  artothtr,  -Sin  ts  wnnig  viewed 
as  Infraction  of  the  laws  of  Gist.  Crime  Is  the  breaking 
uf  the  laws  of  man.  specifically  of  lawa  forbidding  things 
that  are  mischievous  to  Individuals  or  to  society,  as  theft, 
forgery,  murder.  Vice  la  a  matter  of  habit  hi  doing  that 
which  la  low  anil  degrading.  Inu/uity  Is  great  wrong. 
rran*7re»Moiii  la  an  act  of  "stepping  across."  as  frernosi  is 
an  act  of  "  passing  acroas."  the  boundary  of  private  rights, 
legal  requirements,  or  general  rtjjht  Min*i<trnty  Is  fsll- 
urs  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  law  or  of  duty.  See 


Hi, 


The  husband  s  action  for  (1  

In  England  by  80  aod  I 
Viet,  IIMT.  is,  hut  the  husband,  In  suing  for  a  divorce. 

-  i  adulterer.  The  action  lias  not 
Often  abbreviated 

.  a  prosecution  for 
crime  Instituted  by  the  attoniey .general,  in  the  name  of 
the  crown  or  the  people,  without  requiring  the  sanction 
of  a  grand  jury.  Crttnlnal  law,  the  law  which  relates  to 
crimes  and  their  punishment.  Certalfi  matteraof  a  quasi, 
criminal  character,  such  as  Indictments  for  nuUnn.  >-»,  re- 
pair of  roads,  bridges,  etc..  lnfomiatUina,  the  judicial  de- 
cislona  of  questkios  culioernillg  the  poor-laws,  bastardy, 
etc,  are  also  often  treated  as  part  of  the  criminal  law, — 
Criminal  letters,  a  form  of  criminal  prosecution  in  Kcot- 
liuid,  corresponding  to  a  criminal  Information  tn  England, 
drawn  In  the  form  of  a  sotnmons,  and  In  Uie  supreme  court 
running  In  the  name  of  tho  sovnrrUjtt,  lu  the  sheriff -court 
In  that  of  the  sheriff.— Criminal  prosecution,  the  pro- 
ceeding by  which  a  penon  accuseo  of  a  crime  Is  brought 
or  attempted  to  be  brought  hi  trial  and  judgment  Some- 
times) mnltnod  to  proaociitton  by  Indictment —  Criminal 
psychology,  hoe  tuychakay.  -  Syn.  S.  Illegal.  Criminal. 
yyionUntt,  Sinful,  /nitnera/,  Wirkrii,  Iniquilove,  Itrprared. 
r>,r*Uvtc,  t'ieunu,  agree  In  churaeteri'liig  an  act  as  con- 
trary to  law,  civil  or  moral.  All  except  aUyat  ami  /ehmi- 
c-uj  arc  also  applicable  to  persona,  thoughts,  character,  etc 
tllnjal  Id  simply  that  which  la  not  permitted  by  human 
law,  or  la  vitiated  by  lack  of  compliance  with  legal  tortus : 
'  election,    it  suggests  penalty  twily  renxitely, 


th  or  night ;  .  .  .      if  at  all.   CrimiiwU  applies  U>  tnutagrcsalons  of  human 
law.  with  cswciul  reference  to  penalty.   Felminnu  appliea 
si  il  free,  to  that  which  Is  deliberately  done  In  the  consciousness  that 

f,  rnmicthcui,  Iv.     It  U  a  enme  ;  Its  othrr  uses  are  nearly  or  .iiiltr  ol«.,|et«. 


Hod,  ami 


jt>)  One  who  makes  public  p 


crim  (krim),  r. ;  pret.  and 
rrumnini;.  fR.  dial.,  also  (in  senses  1.  2,  3.  more 


pp. 


ppr. 


commonly)  cream,  creem;  ult.  <  AS.  erimnwn 
(pret.  cramm,  cram.  pi.  *crii«m<>s,  pp.  crtiwwr  w, 
in  comp.  <icrummc«),  preBS,  bruise,  break  into 
frag-monts,  crumble:  see  cram  (of  which  crim 
is  uppiir.  in  |Mirt  (cream,  creem)  a  secondary 
fonn)  and  craimfcl,  it.  aud  r.,  crumble,  and  cf. 
crimp  ai  related  to  r-rnm/il.  In  " 
be  compared  withOUG.  i 1 
men  (pret.  Itohui),  also 


Th.  very  silt  of  the  .in  Is  that  It  ta 
i  cornea  rrom  iwa. 

BaihncU,  .Nat.  and  Uie  Supernal.,  p.  148. 
The  complexity  and  range  of  passion  la  vastly  bicreasml 
when  the  offence  la  at  our*  both  crime  and  sin,  a  wrong 
done  against  order  and  againet  conaclence  at  the  ssme 
time.  Lamll,  Among  my  Books,  Id  see,  p.  UK. 

Civilisation  has  on  the  whole  been  more  aucceasful  in 
reprtashls  m'nss  tlian  In  rvpieaslng  vie*. 

leohy,  Kurop.  MnrsK  I.  IS7. 

War  In  man's  eyes  shall  be 
A  monster  of  inuruity. 

C.  .tfitntoy,  Good  Time  Coming. 
Tlie  brutes  cannot  call  na  to  account  for  our  traneprtt- 
aieiu.  F.  P.  Coofce,  I'eak  in  Darien,  p.  14S. 

In  faith,  he 'a  penitent 
And  yet  his  trespass.  In  our  common  reason, 

.  .  .  Is  not  almost  a  fault 
Totocsu-aprlrauchork.       Shalt.,  Othello,  III  s, 

A  tribunal  which  might  investigate,  reform,  and  punish 
all  ecclesiastical  dtlin-jucnciee,  tiatanlay,  II  1st.  Eng.,  vi. 

Crimean  (kri-mo'an),  a.  [<  Crimea  (also  called 
the  Knm)  (=  P.VrimA),  <  NI..  rrimcvi  =  G. 
A'ntwm  or  A'rym,  <  Buss.  A*r«i«i«  (A'lym),  of 
Tatar  origin:  Turk.  JCirim,  Tatar  A'rim.]  Of 
or  pertainingto  the  Crimea,  a  largo  peninsula 
in  southern  Russia,  separating  the  Black  Sea 
from  the  sen  of  Azov,  inhabited  by  Tatars  since 
the  thirteenth  century.  -  Crimean  war,  s  war  be. 
tweeu  Great  Britain.  France,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the  other,  chiefly  tarried  on  in 
the  Crimea.  It  began  in  the  spring  of  l.HM  and  lasted  b> 
the  peace  of  I  "aril,  March  SOth,  1SMI 

crimefolt  (krlm'fal),  a.  [<  crime  +  -ful,  1.] 
Criminal ;  wicked  ;  contrary  to  law  or  right. 

Tell  me 

Whv  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats 

So  enmr/al.  Skat.,  Hamlet  iv.  7. 

crimelesat  Ikrim'les),  a.  [(  crime  ^  -/cw.  ] 
from  crime ;  innocent. 

1),  a.  and  n.    [=  D. 

•>an.  Arimmaf,  adj.,  <  P. 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  criminal  as  It.  cnminoJe, 


Is  deliberately  done  In  t 
it  la  a  crime ;  lu  other  uses  are  nearly  or  quite  obsolete. 
Sintnl  sod  Uie  words  that  follow  It  mark  transgression  at 
the  divine  or  moral  law.  SiiylrJ  does  not  admit  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  moral  law  separate  from  the  divine  win, 
but  la  specifically  exprraalve  of  "any  want  of  conformity 

onto,  or  trauagTeaskin  of,  the  will  of  God  "  {Shorter  Core. 

cAirm,  o  it).  As  such,  It  applies  to  tbewghts,  feelings, 
■leslrea,  character,  while  human  law  looks  no  further  back 
of  action  than  to  Intent  (as,  a  eri Mi'nof  Intent),  and  at- 
tempts to  deal  only  with  acta.  lienor,  though  all  men 
are  einfnl,  all  are  not  mmirwif.  Immoral  stands  over 
against  tinfut  In  emphasising  the  imtUm  of  a  moral  law. 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  divine  will  ,  ita  most  fre- 
quent application  la  to  trail  agressions  of  the  moral  code 
■  *  '-,  tbo 


llgence  of  lust-  Wiraeif  bears  the 
iral  law  that  frlimiata  bears  to  civil 
i  doea  wrong  wilfully  and  knowingly, 
Miduct  is  very  wrong.  Iniqnitm*  la 
others'  rights,  and  grimily  tin jtiat ;  as, 
cowling,  /trymmflmplleaafalirmm 
nt  only  Into  wickedness,  but  Into  such 
person  delights  In  evU  for  its  own 
sake.  IHemlale,  literally,  set  loose  or  released,  expresses 
the  character,  life,  eh-.,  of  one  who  tlirowa  off  all  moral 
e-hltgation.  I  Irious,  starting  with  the  notion  of  being  ad- 
dicted to  vice,  has  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  from  cma»  to 
wicked ;  It ,  the  only  one  ofTh«e  word,  that  msyhe  ap. 


In  regiml  t. 
same  rvlatloi 
law  j  the  trie 
and  general  1 
wicked  In  rel 
a  most  iiiiyut 
a  better  char 
corruption  that  tl 


A  subject  may  arrest  tor  treason  :  the  King  cannot :  fur. 
If  the  srrvst  be  illegal,  the  party  has  no  remedy  against 
the  King,   truoted  In  lfaraufoy.  On  Ilallam's  Const  Biat. 

But  negligence  Itself  larrfiiii'ivo/,  highly  criminal,  where 
such  elfocta  to  life  and  property  follow  It 

D.  Wtbttcr,  Speech,  Senate,  May  *7,  IS84. 
0  thievish  Mght, 
Why  ahouldat  thou,  but  for  some  /Woro'ouj  end. 
In  thy  dark  lantern  Hills  clow  <i]>  the  stars? 

Milton,  Cnmua,  1.  190. 
.Vin.ru/  aa  man  la,  be  can  never  be  aalhfled  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sinful.  coifAs  of  tne  WoeU.  !>.  17L 

Ittaimiworofsoto 


treat  Uie  body  as  In  any  way  to  i 
vigour  of  Ita  vitality.       //.  S» 


I.  Sjieiuve,  Data  of 
To  do  an  Injury  openly  is.  in  his  estimatlo 
aa  to  do  It  secretly,  and  far  leas  profitable, 
Maeanla 

He  IStraffard]  was  not  to  have  pitnlaluuent 
to  him  from  his  own  infowtron*  measure. 


Digitized  by 


criminal 

All  via  bu  It*  root  In  the  perverted  dispositions,  de- 
sires, and  reflect  loot,  which  constitute  the  tfr/irored  state 
of  the  will     A.  A.  Bodffe,  Outline*  of  Theology,  xvL  1 1. 

Though  licentious  and  carctes*  of  restraint,  he  ooald 
hardlj  be  colled  extremely  ifuwfttfe. 

WAijrjnO,  Kas.ao.lBev  ,  1.  S7«. 
He  ( Wycherley!  appears  to  hare  led,  during  a  long  course 
of  jean,  that  most  wretched  life,  the  life  of  a  rirtosu  old 
boy  about  town.  .Vimiu/oy,  Conic  lJraraatlsta. 

And  Oulnevere  .  .  .  desired  his  name,  aed  seat 
Her  maiden  to  demand  it  of  the  dwarf; 
Who  being  nWoiu,  old,  and  Irritable,  .  .  . 
Made  answer  sharply  that  she  should  not  kno  w. 

II.  i  A  person  who  has  committed  a  pun- 
ishable offense  against  public  law;  more  par- 
ticularly, a  person  convicted  of  a  punishable 
public  offense  on  proof  or  confession. 

The  mawkish  sympathy  of  rood  and  soft  bended  women 
with  the  most  degraded  and  persistent  criminal!  of  Ui* 
male  sex  Is  one  of  the  sign*  of  an  unhealthy  public  senti- 
ment, jr.  a.  An.,  cxl  as. 

,  la  lair,  one  of  a  class  recognised  by 
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criminative  (krim'i-ni-tivV  a.  [<  criminate  + 
-ere,]  Belating  to  or  involving  crimination  or 
accusation;  accusing. 

crimlnator  (krim'l-na-tor),  n.  r=  Sp.  acrimi- 
nador  =  Pg.  criminador'a:  It.  crtmiNa/ore,  <  L. 
criminator,  an  accuser,  <  criminari,  pp.  crimi- 
natus,  accuse :  see  nimisafe.]  One  who  crimi- 
nates ;  an  accuser ;  a  calumniator. 


He  may  be  amiable,  but,  If  Iw  Is,  my  feell 


opinion  of  tlie  world  la 
icli  their  credibility. 


■♦ling,  are  Uars,  pressed  1 
trust  to  them  In    lv  penal 

 •  IW.  II  L  .11..., 


n  legislation  as  panlshable  by  reason  of  criminal  past 
r  and  continued  criminal  associations  and  demoral. 
To  maintained  without  >n.*r»  of  honest  mUUunitt, 
oi  distinguished  from  adequate  evidence  of  any  single  new 
specific  oltense  ;  or,  if  not  punishable  solely  therefor,  lia- 
ble to  arrest  on  suspicion  of  criminal  Intentions.  =  Bytt 
Culprit,  malefactor,  evtl-diwr,  traiiegreaeor,  felon,  convict, 
criminalist  (kriro'i-nal-ist),  ».  [=  F.  erimina- 
lute  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  crimlnalieta ;  as  criminal  (law) 
tuf.)    An  authority  in  criminal  law;  one 


these  cases  thai  the  < 
rn'Minafer  to  Impeach 

&7teU*y,  in  Dowdcn,  1.  x34. 

criminatory  (krim'i- 

'criminat 
criminator. 
tive. 

CTimine,cilmini(krimM-ne,-nl),<»teT;.  [Appar. 
a  more  ejaculation,  bnt  perhaps  a  variation  of 
gctnini,  which  is  similarly  used.]  An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  or  impatience. 

Oh  t  eWiw<«  f  Ctmgrnt,  Douhlo  Dealer,  Ir.  1. 


crimson- warm 

lock  of  hair :  generally  used  in  the  plural. — 2. 
A  crimper. — 3.  One  who  brings  pontons  into  a 
place  or  condition  of  restraint,  in  order  to  sub- 
]eat  them  to  swindling,  forced  labor,  or  the  like ; 
especially,  one  who,  for  a  commission,  supplies 
recruits  for  the  army  or  sailors  for  ships  by  ne- 
farious means  or  false  inducements ;  a  decoy ; 
a  kidnapper.  Such  practices  have  been  sup- 
pressed in  the  army  and  navy,  and  made  high- 
ly penal  in  connection  with  i 


tory  (krim'i-ni-W-ri),  a.    [<  U  as  if 
atorive,  <  mmisator,  an  accuser:  see  Oraat 
tor.]    Involving  accusation ;  crimina- 


Took  the 
On  board  of  bis  cutter 


ih  young  trap 
so  trim  and  so  Jimp. 
n,  Iligoldshy  Legends.  I.  ! 


t>e  kWoappbnj  crimp 

utler  so 
Wham,  1 

numbers  of  young  men  were  inveigled  or  kid- 
I  by  criwiiw  In  Its  [the  East  India  Company'*]  service, 
Ml  often  fur  long  purlnda,  and  with  circumstances 
of  the  most  aggravated  cruelty,  in  secret  depots  which  ex- 
isted In  the  heart  »r  London,  and  at  last,  hi  the  dead  of 
night,  shipped  for  Hindustan.  _  _  

Oent-,xxix, 


Criiwini, 

nminy 

Story  as  Mgh  Hunt  s  Rltnlnl  T 


Did  you  ever  hear  each  a  nlmmi 


IM 

criminality  (krim-i-nari-ti),  n.  [as  V.  crimina- 
lity as  Sp.  criminalidad  =~I'g.  criminalidade  =  It. 
criiNfoiiifd,  <  ML.  criminalita(t-)*,  <  JiL.  crimi- 
nal**, criminal:  see  criminal  and  -<?«.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  criminal ;  that  which 
constitutes  a  crime;  guiltiness. 

With  the  (Ingle  exception  of  the  Jews,  no  claw  held  that 
Ktrtne  of  the  enpwiuifiry  of  error  which  haa  been  the 

i,  L  .76. 

■  between  the  conscience 

r  i.ifalll,  betWvTU  Itn.  mm 

self  to  be  evil. 
.  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  180. 
Not  only  havo  artlAclal  punishments  failed  to  produce 
reformation,  but  they  have  In  many  cases  Increased  the 
eriminelity.  U.  Spencrr,  Education,  p.  177. 

criminally  (krim'i-nal-i),  adr.  In  a  criminal 
manner  or  spirit;  with  violation  of  public  law; 
with  reference  to  criminal  law. 

A  physician  who,  after  years  of  study,  has  gained  a  con. 
pelent  knowledge  of  physinhuy  pathology,  ami  therapeu- 
tic*, is  not  held  criminally  rv.i»>n*lble  if  a  nun  dies  under 
his  treatment.  II.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  77. 

criminalneaa  (krim'i-nal-nes),  n.  Criminality. 

criminate  (krim'i-nat  ),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crim- 
in/tlcd,  ppr.  criminating.  [<  I>.  criminatue,  pp. 
of  rWmiitar.  (>  It.  crimlnare  =  Bp.  Pg.  criminar 
ms OF.  crimiseT),  accuse  of  crime,  <  crimen  (cri- 
min-),  crime:  see  crime.  Cf.  ocensusafe,  tserim- 
t  «/>f/-,  recrimiiwife.]  1 .  To  charge  with  a  crime ; 
declare  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime. 

To  criminate,  with  the  heavy  and  ungrounded  charge  of 
disloyalty  and  disaffection,  an  Incorrupt,  Independent,  and 

/hurts.  On  the  I 


9.  To  involve  in  the  commission  or  the  conse- 
quences of  a  crime ;  incriminate ;  rencxively, 
manifest  or  disclose  the  commission  of  crime 

by. 

Our  municipal  laws  do  not  require  the  offender  to  plead 
guilty  or  m'nuivate  kinutV.  Scott. 

3.  To  censure  or  hold  np  to  censure ;  inveigh 
against  or  blame  as  criminal ;  impugn.  [Kare.] 

As  the  spirit  of  party,  In  different  degrees,  must  be  ex. 
"  to  Infect  all  political  bodies,  there  will  he,  no  doubt, 
In  the  national  legislature  willing  enough  to  or- 


and  eriiaimtlt  the  views  of  the  major- 
ity.  A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  So.  m  l. 

He  fob-  John  Eliot]  descends  to  criimrMfs  the  dime's 
magnificent  las  to* ;  he  who  hail  something  of  a  congenial 
nature ;  for  Kllot  was  a  loon  of  fine  literature. 

/.  I)  Itraeli,  Curio*,  of  lit.,  IV.  379. 

To  criminate,  one's  self, to  furnish  evidence  of  one's  own 
guilt,  or  of  a  fact  which  may  be  a  link  In  a  chain  of  evi- 
dence to  that  effect :  said  of  an  accused  person  or  of  a  wlt- 

erimination  (krim-i-na'shon),  n.  [s=  OF.  rriiiti- 
•Mfiow  =  Sp.  rrimfn>iii'on  Yobs. ;  now  ncn'minn- 
cion)  =  Pg.  iti«ii»™.  =  It.  crimination*,  <  L. 
nfto(n-),  <  mmiwiri,  pp.  criminatu*,  crimi- 
criminate.]  The  act  of  criminating, 
of  the  word ;  accusation ;  charge. 

with  mutual  crimination*. 

MiluutH,  Latin  Christianity,  xl.  t 
The  time  of  the  IHvy  Council  was  occupied  by  the  crtin- 
ot  the  ail  verse  parties. 

Mataulay,  Hist  Eng.,  vti 


criminologist  (krim-i-nor6-ilst),  n.  [<  L.  ori- 
men  (onmm-),  a  orime,  +  Gr.  Joy/o,  <  /i>«v, 
say,  aiscuss:  see  crime  and  -ology.  1  One  who 
studies  crimes  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
propagation,  prevention,  punishment,  etc. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  two  school*  of  criminologists 
In  Italy,  tlie  classical  or  spiritualistic  school,  and  the  an. 
thropolOKlcal  school  which  differ  not  nnly  In  their  Iheo- 
retlcol  concept  loos,  but  also  In  their  practical  conclusion* 
upon  the  application  of  punishment      Science,  IX-  S». 

criminology  (krim-i-nol'f-Ji),  I*.  The  science 
of  crime. 

criminous  (krim'i-nus),  a,  [=  OF.  cTtmineiu: 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  crtminoto,  <  L.  criminous,  full  of 
reproaches,  accusatory,  ML.  criminal,  <  crimen 
(cri  mi  II-),  accusation,  crime :  see  crime.]  Involv- 
ing or  guilty  of  crime;  criminal ;  wicked. 

No  marvel  then.  If  being  as  deeply  criminous  a*  the  Earle 
Mintelle,  It  stung  hUmnaclenc*  to  adjudge  to  death  those 
DiUdoed*  whereof  hlmaelfe  had  hln  tho  chlefe  Author. 

MiHim,  EikoDokl•*te^  It 

We  have  seen  the  importance  which  the  Jurisdiction 


criminonslyt  (krim'i-nus-U),  adv.  Criminally ; 
wickedly. 

criminoosneut  (krim'i-nns-nes),  n.  Criminal- 

crimosint, »-  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  ertst- 
3on, 

crimp  (krimp),  a.  [<  ME.'erimpes  (found  only 
as  in  freq.  crimplc  and  other  derivatives)  =  MI). 
D.  krimven  -  ill/}.  LG.  krimpen  =  OHG.  ehrim- 
phan,  krimfan,  MHG.  krimphen,  krimp/en  (a 
strong  verb,  prct.  kramp,  pp.  kntmpen),  bend 
t«if<.-tli.T,  contract,  shrink,  shrivel,  diminish  (cf. 
Sw.  krympa  =  Dan.  krympe,  shrink,  prob.  from 
LG.):  in  form  the  orig.  verb  of  which  cramp1, 
crump,  crimplc,  crumple  are  secondary  or  deriv. 
forms:  see  cromnl,  r.  and  and  cf.  erint,  cram.] 
I.  frang.  1.  To  bend  back  or  inward ;  draw  to- 
gether ;  contract  or  cause  to  contract  or  shrink ; 
corrugate.  Specifically — 8.  To  bend  (the  up- 
pers of  boots)  into  shape. — 3.  To  indent  (a 
cartridge-case),  or  turn  the  end  inward  and 
back  upon  the  head,  In  order  to  confine  the 
charge ;  crease. — 4.  To  cause  to  contract  and 
pucker  so  as  to  become  wrinkled,  wavy,  or 
crisped,  as  tho  hair ;  form  into  short  curls  or 
ruffles;  flute;  ruffle. 
The  comely  hoatea*  in  a  crimped  cap.  Irving. 

To  ertsap  the  little  frill  that  bordered  hi*  ahlrt  collar. 

Dicker**. 

5.  In  eooJbery,  to  crimple  or  cause  to  contract 
or  wrinkle,  as  the  flesh  of  a  live  fish  or  of  one 
just  killed,  by  gashing  it  with  a  knife,  to  give  it 
greater  firmness  and  make  It  more  crisp  when 
cooked. 

My  bTother  Temple,  although  lie  is  fond  of  fUh,  will 


/.  Jk-oor.,  Edward. 
Those  who  attempted  resistance  were  rnnvped  alive,  like 
ushci  Motleg.  Dutch  RopuMlc.  II.  »2i. 


The  crimjn'ntt  of  men  b  the  decoying  them  Into  a  re- 
tort where  they  can  be  detained  until  they  are  handed 
over  to  a  shipper  or  recruiter,  like  nsh  kejit  In  a  »tcw  till 
wanted  foe  the  table.  .V.  and  I).,  6th  *cr.,  IX.  U6. 

II.  infrasj.  To  be  very  stingy.    [Prov.  Kng.] 
crimp  (krimp),  n.    f_<  crimp,  r.j    1.  That  which 
has  Won  crimped  or  curled ;  a  curl  or  a  wuved 


4t.  A  certain  game  at  cards. 

Laugh  and  keep  company  at  gleek  or  crimp. 

B.  Jensen,  Magnetick  Lady,  IL  1. 

crimpt  Qrrimp),  a,  [Belated  to  erimp,  t.,  as 
errtMin1,  a.,  to  cram/*1,  c]  1.  Easily  crumbled ; 
friable;  brittle;  crisp. 

....  -_ 

J.  Philip*,  Cider.  It 
S.  Not  consistent ;  contradictory. 

The  evidence  1*  erimp,  the  witnesses  swear  backwards 
and  forward*,  and  contradict  themselves 

Arlntlknot,  John  Bull. 

dim  page  (krim'paj).  n.  [<  erimp  +  -age.']  The 
act  of  crimping.  Jfausder. 
crimper  (krimpI>er),  ».  One  who  or  that  which 

Crimps  or  corrugates.  Specifically  -  (a)  A  machine 
for  stretching  *nd  forming  the  upper*  of  boota  and  shoe*. 
f»  An  apparatu*  for  bending  leather  Into  various  shapes, 
used  In  harness  niaklng.  (c)  A  double  pin  or  other  de- 
vice  for  crtmplng  the  lialr.  (d)  An  apparsltis  coruUtlng 
of  s  pair  of  ilutol  mil*  for  rurrllug  or  fluilng  fabric*.  (»)  A 
machine  for  licndlng  wire  Into  corrugations  previous  to 
weaving  It  Into  wire  doth.  CO  A  stamping  presa  for 
forming  tinware.  (#)  A  machine  for  "waging  the  end*  of 
Mind  slats.   (A)  A  tool  for  crimping  cartridge-case*. 

crimping-board  (krim'ping-Mrd),  n.  A  piece 
of  hard  wood  used  to  raise  the  grain  of  leather 
in  the  process  of  tanning  ;  a  grain ing-board. 

crimplng-house  (tarim'ping-houa),  n.  A  low 
resort  to  which  men  are  decoyed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confining  and  controlling  them,  and 
forcing  them  to  enter  the  army,  navy,  or  mer- 
chant service.   See  crimp,  ».,  3. 

crlmping-lron  (krim'ping-l'ern),  n.  1.  An  im- 
plement for  fluting  ruffles  on  garments. —  3. 
An  implement  for  crimping  the  hair. 

crimping-machlrie  (krim'i>ing-ma-sh«5n,),«.  A 
raannine  for  crimping  or  fluting. " 

crimple  (krim'pl),  r.  (j  pret.  and  pp.  crimpled, 
ppr.  enmpiing.  [<  M£.  crimplen  (spelled  crym- 
ptyn),  freq.  of  erimp,  q.  v.J  To  contract  or 
draw  together ;  eause  to  shrink  or  pucker ;  earl ; 
corrugate. 

He  paused  the  cautery  through  them 
cr>'<np!«f  them  up.  Vfi 

crimplet.  n.   [<  1 

A  rumple. 

crimp-press  (krimp 'pree),  s>.  A  crimper  or 
crlinjiuig-machine.— pad  crimp- pre**,  In  harnctt 

making,  a  pad -crimp. 

crimson  (krim'xn),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  K. 
also  crimoein,  cremoein,  <  ME.  crimatin,  with 
many  variants,  era  stoma,  eremotn/nt  erimitine, 
etc.,  <  OF.  'craiMomn,  cramoieyne,  crimson,  car- 
mine: see  further  under  carmine,  which  is  a 
doublet  of  crimson.]  I.  n.  A  highly  chromatic 
red  color  somewhat  inclining  toward  purple, 
like  that  of  an  alkaline  infusion  of  cochineal, 
or  of  red  wine  a  year  or  two  old ;  deep  red. 

A  maM  yet  roead  over  with  the  virgin  ei-irrum  of  mod- 
esty. SAai.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

II.  a.  Of  a  red  oolor  inclining  to  purple ; 
deep-red. 

Beauty's  ensign  yet 
I*  crirn*"n  In  thy  tl|*  and  in  thy  cbeoks. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  v.  S. 
The  crimson  stream  dlitaln'd  hi*  arm*.  £>ryden. 
crimson  (krim'm),  r.  [<  crimton,  n.]  L 
To  dye  with  crimson ;  make  crimson. 

And  felt  my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  *lowly  crimson  d  all 
Tlty  prtwence. 

U,  tsrrniM.  To  become  of  a  deep-red  color; 
be  tinged  with  red  ;  blush :  as,  her  cheeks  ertrn- 
eVMfevf. 

Ancient  tower*  .  .  .  beginning  to  crimson  with  tlie  ra- 
diant lustre  of  a  clundlce*  July  morning.       De  Qnineep. 

crimson-warm  trim's 
redness. 


/  from  the  verb.] 
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crin&l 

a.  [<h.  cri*aUs,<  crinis,  hmir  : 
elonging  to  hair. 


crinal(kri'nal) 

see  orw.]  Belonging 

)  (kri'nat),  a,  [Var.  of  cn'm'to1,  with  suffix 


+  -ed».] 


'  sim'ij'  and  CA -ij"""^  Tti«  Ball,  It. 
Jealousy  la  but  a  kfod 
Of  clap  and  crineum  at  the  mlrxL 

s. 


-•iff1  for  -iff 2. J    Same  us  criaifcl,  2. 

crinated  (kri'na-ted),  a.    [A*  erina 
Having  hair;  hairy. 

criiiatory  (kTin')j-t^-ri),  a.   Same  as  erinitory. 

Clinch  (krinch),  I.   A  dialectal  form  of  cringe. 

criaaunt.  crincomet,  n.  [Old  slang.]  Vene- 
real infection.  (Vulgar.] 


13S2 

crinicnltaxal  (krin-l-ktd'tftr-al),  a.  [<  L. crinis, 
hair  (see  erinr),  +  cullnra,  culture,  +  -«/.]  Re- 
lating to  the  growth  of  hair,  [Rare.] 

criniere  (krin-iar'),  a.  [OF.,  <  erin,  <  L.  cnnin, 
hair :  see  crine.]  In  armor,  that  part  of  the  bards 
of  a  horso  which  covered  tie  back  of  the  neck,  it 

»*•  g«i»r»ll.i  f  .t  -i!  I  ,  f  overlapping  plates,  like  (hi  tas- 
..eta.  It  was  not  Introduced  until  late  In  Uie  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Also  erinet.  See  cat  under  (ami. 
Criniger  (krin'l-jer),  a.  [NLn  <  L.  crimper, 
hairy:  see  criitigcroHt.'}  1.  A  genus  of  turdoid 
or  dentirostral  oscine  passerine  birds  (so  called 
with  which  some 


crinoline 

crinJtlaroot  (kring'kl-rOt),  a. 
Venlana  diiiki/lla. 


erinAi*  +  Full 


Pr.  Bp.  , 
crtnu,  hair.] 


erinet  (krln),  a.  [<  F.  <-r.» 
Pg.  crtna  =  It.  crine,  <  L.  ci 
[Bare.] 

1'mt.U,  whoie  UKrrii  crine 
Felt  never  rasor.      Syivrsler,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaa. 

crlnad  (krlnd),  o.  T<  crine  +  -erf1;  equiv.  to 
matte-1,  q.  v.]  In  Iter.,  wearing  hair,  as  the 
head  of  a  man  or  woman,  or  wearing  r  ~ 
the  head  of  a  horse,  unicorn,  etc. 
are  often  borne  of  a  different  tincture 
which  U  then  Mid  to  be  rriflAf  o 


crinelt  (kri'nel),  n.  [<  OF.  •erinci,  dim.  of  crin, 
<  L.  crinis,  hair:  see  crine.]  8ame  as 


crinet  (kri'net),  a.  [<  OF.  'maef,  dim.  of  crin, 
<  L.  crinis,  hair:  see  crine,  and  cf.  crinel.)  If. 


A  fine,  hair-like  feather;  one  of  the  small,  bris- 
tly black  feathers  on  a  hawk's  bead.  HalliieelL 
Also  crane,  cranet,  crinel. — a.  Same  as  eriatfna, 
et._  and  pp.  cringed,  ppr. 
lL  )  crinch,  crouch;  < 
igen  (V),  twist  or 
<  AS.  cringan,  sometimes  crin  am  (pret. 
*  erase,  pi. erungon,*cn»ncon,  up. erungen, 
)  (cf.  Hiring,  with  the  asriibllated  form 


eviso  crane,  cro-net,  man.— io. 
cringe  (krinj),  r. ;  pret.  and  ] 
cringing.   [=  E.  dial.  (North.) 
ME.  •cn'acAfii,  erencken,  am, 
bend,  <  AS.  cringan,  somotim 


Crmigtr  phfttfhmlMl. 

of  the  feathers  end),  containing  a  large  number 
of  chiefly  African  and  Asiatic  species :  some- 
times referred  to  the  family  i'ycnonolida.  It  is 
also  called  IWcA/watid  Tricaonaoras. — 2.  ['.  c] 
A  book-natno  of  the  species  of  the  genus  I'rint- 
ger :  as,  the  yellow-bellied  criniger,  C.  flaviren- 
tris. 

CrinigSrOOS  (krri-nij'e-rus),  a.     [<  L.  criniger 


twinge),  fall  (in  battle),  yield,  succumb,  orig. 
prob. '  bend,  bow '  (cf.  the  orig.  sense  of  equiv. 
succumb).  The  verb  is  but  ecantly  recorded  in 
early  literature,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  ult. 
source  of  crinkle,  cringle,  as  well  as  of  crank  in 
all  its  uses.]  L  in  trans.  To  bend;  crouch;  es- 
pecially, to  bend  or  crouch  with  servility  or 
from  fear  or  cowardice;  fawn ;  cower. 

Who  more  than  thou 
tmec  fawn'd  and  ennowrf,  and  aerrilely  adored 
Heaven's  awful  Monarch?       Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  069. 


Hern'rwes  to  every  phantom  of  apprehension,  ando 
the  impulses  cf  cowai.llce  a«  though  they  wen.  the 
of  eiurtaoea.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II. 


-.Lord 

of  apprehension,  and  obeys 
laws 

lit. 

"?L  fw2r^o^°tjaot;  distort.  [Bare.] 

Whip  him.  fellowa, 
TOJ,  like  a  boy.  you  see  him  crusoe  hia  face, 
Anil  whine  aloud  for  mercy. 

Skak..  A.  and  a,  IU.  11. 

cringe  (krinj),  n,  [<  cringe,  r.]  A  servile  or 
fawning  obeisance. 

My  antic  kn««  can  turn  upon  th*  hinged 

of  compliment,  and  screw  a  tbouaand  erinoes. 

Vusirfss,  Emblems,  iv.  u. 
He  most  be  under  my  usher,  who  must  teach  him  Uie 
postures  of  his  body,  how  to  make  leirs  and  erinyr*. 

ShirU#,  Love  Tricks,  III.  fi, 

cringeling(kriuj'ling),n.  [<cri«oe  +  -li«<7.]  One 
who  cringes;  a  fawner;  a  sycophant ;  a  shrink- 
ing coward.  [Rare.] 

cringer  (krin'icr),  ».  One  who  cringes;  one 
eharaeteri*ed  by  servility  or  cowardice ;  a  syco- 
phant. 

cringingly  (krin'jing-li),  «dr.  In  a  cringing 
manner. 

cringle  (kring'gl),  «.  [In  naut.  sense  also  writ- 
ten crcngle,  crcnkle,  crcnele;  of  1/*.  or  Scand 


origin:  MLX1.  kringrl,  kringelt,  a  ring,  circle,  a 
cracknel,  -  (i.  krinael,  a  cracknel,  dial,  a  circle, 
=  Ieel.  kringla,  a  disk,  circle,  orb:  dim.  of  the 
simple  form,  1>.  kring  =  MLO.  krink, 
a  ring,  i-irole,  =  Icel.  kringr,  in  pi.  Atin- 
gar,  pulleys  of  a  drag-net;  cf.  Tccl. 
Iringr.  adj.,  easv  (orig.  round,  kring. 
adv.,  srouud).  Perhaps  ult.  connecttsl 
with  Icel.  kringr  =  AS.  AriN^,  E.  ring  : 
see  rin</l.  Cf.  rTt'«|-/<j.]  A  ring  or  cir- 
cular benil,  n»  of  a  rope.  R|.-,-lflcally— («) 
.VnM/.,  a  strand  of  rope  so  worked  Into  the  bolt- 
rope  of  a  sail  as  Ut  fonn  a  rinirar  eye.  Crineles 
are  named  acw>rillim  to  llu'  purp-<«e  for  which 
Cringle,  they  are  intended  :  as,  Artiif-rrin.rf'S.  whkh  nrv 
pla^e.1  at  Ihe  upper  corners  of  tin-  sail,  for  Insti- 
Intr  them  to  the  yard*  ;  rr*f  critu?tes,  on  the  leeches  of  the 
sail,  for  paasiise  the  reel-earns**  through.  <6)  A 
rone  for  fasteninK  a  Kate.  JRng] — Bartnr  ' 
crtik4!l<-  tlin^igb  which  an  t-ariiu;  Is  i«sse.J. 


(doubtful),  having  long  hair,  <  cn'nsit,  hair  (see 
crine),  +  on-fTf,  bear.]  Hairy;  covered  with 
hair;  crinated.    [Hare. J 

CTiniparons  (kri-nip'a-rus),  a.  f<  L.  cn'aiK, 
hair  (see  crine),  +  /Mirere,  produce.]  Producing 
hair ;  causing  hair  to  grow.  [Rare.] 

Bears'  crease  or  fat  Is  also  In  great  request,  being  sup- 
posed to  na»»  a  ertniMarotij  or  halr-prcsluclng  i|uallty. 

Tortry  of  .tnii^ocotin,  p.  83,  not* 

Crinite*  (kri'nit),  a.  K  L.  erinitue,  haired,  pp. 
of  crinire.  provide  with  hair,  <  crinit,  hair:  see 
rnnc.  ]  1.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  tuft  of 
hair. 

Comat*.  erinilt,  caudate  stars. 

Fair/its,  tr.  of  Tasso,  tt. 

2.  In  hat.  and  enfom.,  having  long  hairs,  or  hav- 
ing tuf  ta  of  long,  weak,  and  often  bent  hairs,  on 
the  surface.  Also  criaafr'. 
crinites  (kri'nit),  n.  [<  Or.  «y>W,  a  lily.  +  -ifc*. 
Cf.  cncrinile.'i  A  fossil  erinold ;  an  encriniba 
or  stone-Illy. 

erinitory  (krin'i-t$-ri),  a.  [<  erisjjfrd  +  -ory.1 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  hair.  Alsospelloa 
rrimitory. 

When  In  the  morning  be  anxiously  removed  the  cap, 
away  come  every  vestige  of  Its  erimttfty  covering. 

T.  Hook,  Ullbcrt  Uurn«y,  II,  III. 

crinkle  (kring'kl).  c.\  pret.  and  pp.  ensiled, 
ppr.  crinkling.  K  ME.  rrrnWea  (rare),  bend, 
turn,  =  D.  lrmfeefen,  turn,  wind ;  freq.  of  'crtnk, 
repr.  by  cringe,  and,  with  change  of  vowel,  by 
crank  (of.  crankle):  see  cringe,  cringle,  and 
crani'i.j  I.  Irant.  To  form  or  mark  with  short 
curves,  waves,  or  wrinkles;  make  with  many 
flexures ;  moU  into  corrugationa ;  corrugate.  * 

The  flames  through  all  the  caaeTnenta  pushing  forth. 
Like  red  hot  devils  erinAuxf  Into  snakes. 

iirt.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  vtll. 

U.  (nfraas.  1.  To  turn  or  wind;  bend;  wrin- 
kle ;  be  marked  by  short  waves  or  ripples ;  curl : 
be  corrugated  or  crimped. 

The  house  la  cn'nJtfaf  to  and  fro. 

CAoueer,  Kind  Women,  1.  3311 
All  the  rooms 
Were  full  of  erfnMinsi  silks. 

Jfra.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  v. 

A  lireath  of  cheerfulness  runs  along  I  lie  slender  stream 
of  his  [Skclton's)  verse,  under  which  It  scerua  to  ripple  and 
rn'nWe,  catching  and  casting  liack  the  sunshine  like  a 
stream  Mown  on  by  clear  western  winds. 

£•>  •-» .'!,  Among  my  Hooks.  2d  ser.,  p.  Mi. 

2f.  To  cringe. 

Tie  that  hath  pleased  her  grace 
Thus  far,  shall  not  now  cnnWe  fur  a  little. 

B,  .'maun,  Alchemist,  III.  S. 

crinkle  (kring'kl),  n.  [=  I).  |-rin*«/,  curve, 
flexure ;  from  the  verb.  Cf.  cringle,  with  var. 
cresJWc,  etc.]  A  wrinkle;  a  turn  or  twist ;  a  rip- 
ple ;  a  corrugation. 

In  this  glass  making  objects  appear  double, 
A.  Tucker.  Light  of  Nature,  II.  nvl 


crinkly  (knng'kli),  a.  [<  i 
of  crinkles ;  wrinkly ;  crimpy ;  like  a  crinkle, 
criakum-cranktun  (kTing'kum-knng'kuiD),  ». 
[A  humorous  I Jittn -seeming  word,  made  from 
crinkle  or  crank.]  A  winding  or  crooked  line  or 
course  |  a  zig?-ag. 

Ay,  here's  none  of  your  straight  Hues  here  —  but  all  taste 
—  xU;xag  —  mna-wm-crti nJtn m —  In  and  out 

Caiman  «nd  Unrrirk.  Yb*  ClaudesUiw  Marriage,  II.  i 

crino  (kri'n6),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  crinis,  hair:  see 
er»««.]  1.  PI.  cri«<>isCT(kri-n6'ne/).  Acuticnlar 
disease  supposed  to  arise  from  the  insinuation 
of  a  hair-worm  under  the  skin  of  infants. —  2. 
[cap.]  A  genus  of  Untasoa,  found  chiefly  in 
horses  anil  dogs. 

erinold  (krt'noid),  a.  and  a.  [<  Cn'no>d>a.]  L 
'  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Crinoidea;  contain- 

ingor  consisting  of  orinoids;  encrinital. 
II.  a.  One  of  the  Crinoidea;  an  encrinite ; 

a  stone-lily,  sea-lily,  lily-star,  feather-star,  or 

hair-star. 

.1-  greater  msmhernf  u  ln-!,ing  c-  the  ol  I  -t 

rlods  of  the  history  of  the  earth  (the  < 
Devcinuui  and  Carboniferous  formalin 
Uvo  mo«Uy  at  considerable  dentils. 

Cia\u,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  2>u>. 

(kri-noi'dal),  a.  [Aa  crinoid  +  *!.] 
me  aa  crinoid. 
Orinoide*  (kri-noi'd$Ji),  a. pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  sywi'o- 
rtifc,  like  a  lily,  <  npivov,  a  lily,  +  elAor,  form.]  1 . 
A  class  of  Echinodermata  containing  globular 
or  enp-sbaped  echinodenns,  having,  normally, 
jointed  arms  furnished  with  pinnules,  and 
stalked  and  fixed  during  some  or  all  of  their 
lives:  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  their 
rayed  bodies,  borne  upon  a  jointed  stem,  to  a 
lily  or  tulip.  The  body  or  calyx  of  Uie  ventral  mrfa.-e 
Is  directed  upward;  Uie  sulk  Is  attached  to  the  aboral. 
dorsal,  or  Inferior  surface,  whWi  Is  provided  with  plates ; 
and  the  ambulacra!  appendages  have  the  form  of  ten  tar  lea 
situated  In  the  ambulacral  grooves  of  the  calyi  an  I  of  tba 
w-gm.-nted  amia.  T\i*  claaa  la  divided  Into  three  coders : 
tli«  HltuioUUa,  which  are  without  arms ;  the  Ofloidta, 
which  arc  globular,  and  have  arms ;  and  the  Crinoid ea, 
which  are  cup  shaped,  and  provided  with  amis.  All  Ihe 
reiireaentatlvea  of  the  Brat  two  iwdera,  and  most  of  the 
third  order,  are  extinct.  The  fossil  forms  are  known  as 
™ '  i  and  enen'nitas.   see  atene  /ity  and  MaraaatV. 


2.  The  typical  order  of  the  claas  Crinoidea,  hav- 
ing the  bodv  cup-shaped  or  calyx-like,  the  dor- 
sal or  aboral  surface  furnished  with  hard  calca- 
reous plates,  the  ventral  or  oral  aspect  coria- 
ceous, and  the  body  stalked  and  rooted,  at  least 
for  some  period  if  not  continuously,  and  provid- 


iT^T.'irl. 


JUUKm,f  Itfrttntil 
I-  The  entire  animal  I  a.  esUrv-M  upper  sunt  s«  flea ;  K  tsrvsl 
ksMi  of  tiers  l  1. 1.  cirri,  d.  4  tirsctila.    II,  Summit  <i  Hem,  b*«ruw 
(•Its  and  t.«tta«  :  «,  s>  btlure  .  >.  /.  Itrtl  rsdiste .  eS,  ,a.  a 
Tllnh-  -".  -*.  Ihlrrl  rsrlllh-  /.  f.  r—  rritt,    HI.  Or  1 
fees  ohlrquely :  e.  Inwer  part  of  vlwernl  SM ;  il.  I 
*,  0.  oral  vslres ;  /,  oral  tentacles ;  err,  snus 

ed  with  Ave  or  more  radiated  segmented  arms 
bearing  pinnules  and  disconnected  from  the  vis- 
ceral cavity.  All  Uie  ordinary  eoerlnltea,  sir SM  lilies. 
Illy  stars,  etc..  Iwlnng  to  this  division,  whtvh  ' 
early,  especially  l*aleoxofcc,  times,  and  Is  still 
by  six  living  genera.  These  arc  Antrdon  (or  Comatulay, 
Actitunwtra,  Cwmuter.  PentarrinH*.  Bkirmrinn*  and 
HUnptit.  The  order  OrinowtVri  is  by  some  divided  Into 
two  siitrorders,  Artintlata  and  Ttwlata.  the  latter  all  fos- 
sil :  liy  others  into  the  families  Encrinider  and  Comnfufi. 
*Uv,  Uie  former  txintalnliig  the  ordinary  eneriiiitee  or  sfone- 
lllie*,  as  well  as  some  living  sca-lillee,  and  the  latter  com- 
prising the  featber-stara.    Also  called  Bnchialn. 

crinoidean  (kri-noi'd«>-an),  ».  [<  Crinoidea  + 
-on.]    One  of  the  C'riMoidVa;  a  crinoid. 

crinoline  (krin'Min  or  -lin),  n.  and  a.  [<  F. 
crinoline,  hair-cloth,  crinoline,  <  L.  crinis,  hair, 
+  fintim.  flax:  see  crisr,  line',  linen.]  I.  «.  1. 
A  stiff  material  originally  marie  wholly  or  in 
part  of  horachalr,  whence  the  name,  it  wu  user! 
about  1&?  for  stiff  skirts,  and.  when  ttds  fashion  waa 
tidlowed  l>y  that  of  wearing  greatly  projecting  sktrU  of 
wire  or  rter-l  sivrtngs,  Uie  wonl  continued  to  Ire  naed  gen- 
erally for  Uie  latter,  e'rlnollne  Is  still  in  use  for  aUff  lin. 
lug  and  the  like.  In  the  manner  of  buckram. 
Hence — 2.  A  skirt  made  of  this  stuff  or  of  any 
stiffened  or  starched  material. — 3.  A  frame- 
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crinoline 

work  of  fine  steel  or  other  hemps  or  springs,  used 
for  distending  the  dress;  a  hoop-skirt,  Bee/ar- 
ihingak  and  hoop-skirt. 

"  One  can  move  do  much  non  quietly  without  erine- 
**.*  ...  A  mountain  of  mohair  snd  scarlet  psttiooat 
remained  on  the  tioor,  upborne  by  an  overgTown  ttool 
mouse-trap.  JVuv  Fonpe,  The  Trial. 

Crlnollne-steela,  thin  and  narrow  ribbons  of  steel  uatd 
for  making  hi* i p-sklrt*. 

U.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  crinoline 
In  structure. 

The  "  Monarch,*  one  of  the  thipe  experimented  upon, 
.  .  .  waa  considered  to  have  been  aulr  almost  impregna- 
ble againat  any  attack  by  a  strong  erinotint  framework  of 
booms  nod  spars  built  up  round  net*.    Vrt,  I'icL,  II.  207. 

Ctinon  (kxi'non),  it.  [<  L.  crinis,  hair:  see  en  nr.] 
A  eriniger ;  a  bird  of  the  genua  Criniger  of  Tem- 
minek.    G.  (  urier. 

lories,  ».    Plural  of  erino,  1 
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asparagus-beetle,  C.  asparagi,  is  • 
See  out  under  anparaijun-beetle. 
criosphlnl  (kri'fiuatti),  ».  [<  Or.  *>««r,  a 
ram,  +  oTi)i.  sphinx.]  One  of  the  three  va- 
rieties of  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  characterised  by 


crippling  (krip'ling).  it.  [Verbal  n.  of  cripple, 
v. ;  likened  to  a  cripple's  crutches.  ]  One  of  a  set 
of  spars  or  timbers  set  up  as  t 
the  sides  of  a  building.  Also  i 
die  English  t 


The 


tr,1  %  [^^iS.rsS: 

[Kare.l 

crinosity  (kri-nos'i-ti),  ».  [<  crinose  +  -ity.] 
Hairiness.  [Rare.] 

Orlnnm  (krf'uum),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  *pirov,  a  lily.] 
A  genua  of  tall  bulbous  plants,  natural  or- 
der AmaryUidacea',  of  which  there  are  about 
60  species,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions.  They  are  very  beautiful  greenhuuseplanta, 
with  strap  aha  pod  leaves  and  a  solid  scape  bearing  au 


mroan  and  erimu.  Wpvlif,  Ftot.  Ix.  18  (Orf, ). 
t.    See  crippling. 


umbel  of  Bowers.  The  genus  dlffen  from  Hie  tnminim 
AftntUU  In  the  kiQit  tube  of  the  flowers,  which  also  are 
sessile  in  the  umbel  instead  of  pedicellate.  The  Aslstlc 
poison  bulb.  C.  Ariaticum,  a  native  of  the  East,  haa  a  bulb 
above  (round,  which  la  a  powerful  emetic,  ami  la  often 
ased  by  the  native*  to  produce  vomiting  after  poleon  haa 
been  taken. 

criocephalous  (kri-^-sef'a-lus),  a.  (<  XL.  crio- 
eephalus,  (  Qr.  ayMoY,  a  rain,  -f  now.*/,  head.] 
Having  a  ram's  head :  as,  a  eriocephalou*  sphinx. 
criocephaluS (krl-ci-sef'a-lus),  a.;  yhcriocephali 
(-U).  [NU:  see  cf*»cep'»otot«.]  Aram-headed 
being  or  animal.    See  criotphins. 

I  deformed,  ftuuslthig  like  the  erio- 

>  of  the  tomb*. 

L.  Hmrn,  tr.  of  (iautlera  eicop.  Nights,  p.  6. 

Orioceraa  (xri-oe'e-ras),  it.  (XL..  <  Or.  npiic,  a 
ram,  +  pof,  horn.  ]  A  genus  of 
tetrabranehiate  cephalopoda,  of 
the  family  A  mmonitid<r,  or  mule 
type  of  a  family  CrUtceratidct, 
containing  discoidal  ammon- 
ites having  the  whorls  dis- 
crete: so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance to  a  ram's  horn. 
The  species  are  numerous.  Al- 
so Criocwrt,  Crioerratittt,  and 
Vriocern*. 

crioccrate  (kri-os'e^rat),  a.  Same  aa  criocera- 
Utic. 

crioceratid  (kri-o-ser'a-tid) 
of  the  family  Crujceralitltr. 

OrioceratldiB  (kri'o-«e-rat'l-drS),  a, 
<  Crioctriu  (-eerat-)  +  -irl<r.]   A  family  o 
cephalopoda,  typified  by  the  genua  Crioceras; 
the  ram  s-horn  ammonites  or  crioceratites. 

crioceratite  (kri-d-ser'a-tit),  n.  [<  Crioceras 
(■ccrat-)  +  iimX]  A  fossil  of  the  genua  Crio- 
ecras ;  a  ram's-horn  ammonite. 

crioceratltlc  (kri-jMM-r-a-tit'ik),  rt.  Pertairilng 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Crioteratida: 
Alao  eriocera  te,  erioceraH. 

Crioceridae  (krx-o-ser'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  rrio- 
ceri*  +  -ida.l  A  family  of  phytophagous  te- 
tramerons  coleopters,  taking  name  from  the 
genus  Crioeeru.  They  arc  related  to  the  CsrvewaWidir, 
and  are  sometimes  merged  in  that  family.  They  have  an 
oblong  body,  and  the  posterior  femurs  are  frequently  en- 
lanted.  whence  the  term  Eup>*Ui  applied  by  Lalreille. 
They  Include  many  aquatic  beetle*.  Alwi  CmwrnVIn,  t'ri^ 
crriiUt,  Ctwrrita, 

Oriocerts  (kri-os'e-ria).  n.    [XL.  (Qeoffrny. 
1764),  <  Gr.  ayKor,  a  iram,  +  «rw,  a  horn.]  The 
of  the  family  VHoceriOa.  The 


having  the  bead  of  a  ram,  as  distinguished 
the  amlrotphim,  with  the  head  of  a  human 
being,  and  the  AteriieofpAiax,  or  hawk-headed 
sphinx.    See  uphiux. 
criouat  (krl'ua),  a.  [HE.  orients;  <  cry  +  -ous.] 
Clamorous. 
A  foot  w 

cripling, 

crippawn  (kri-pAn'),  ».  (Apnar.  a  corruption 
of  an  Ir.  word.]  A  disease  of  cattle.  [Local. 
Ireland.] 

crippini,  n.   Same  aa  craqrine. 

cripple  (krip'l),  n.  and  a.  [Cf.  diaL  creeple ;  < 
ME.  cripei,  ereptl,  crepvl,  cryptl.  crupet,  etc.,  < 
ONorth.  cryjirl  (in  comp.  etnrth-<rypel,  a  parit- 
lytic,  lit.  a  ground-creeper)  (=  OFrie*.  krepprl. 
North  Fries,  krebel,  krabel  =  MLQ.  kropel,  krt- 
prl.  LO.  kropel  =  O.  ireppel,  kropel.  krcupel  = 
OHQ.  kntppel,  MHO.  knppel,  MO.  krvpel,  kro- 
pel, O.  a-mppef  an  Icel.  kryppiU  =  Dan.  h  " 
(found  only  as  adj.  and  in  comp.),  dim. 
ling;  cf.  Sw.  krympting,  aklntoE.rram»);  with 
suffix  -el,  <  AS.  crc^xin  (pp.  cropen),  creep: 
see  orrw,  and  ef.  creeper.']  X  n.  1.  One  who 
creeps,  baits,  or  limps  j  one  who  is  partially  or 
wholly  deprived  of  the  use  of  one  or  more  of 
his  limbs ;  a  lame  person :  also  applied  to  ani- 

Thay  tnyst  not  fyxt  mare  oloft. 
Hut  creped  about  In  the  "croft." 
A*  thay  were  emked  erepyfa. 
runwinenl     Tottenham  (Percy  a  Reliquea,  p.  IISV 
And  there  eat  a  certain  man  at  I.yatra.  Impotent  In  hla 
feet,  being  a  crippU  from  him  mother  a  womb,  whu  never 
had  walked.  Acta  lie.  a. 

A  good  dog  roust  .  .  .  understand  how  to  retrieve  hit 
bird*  Jtuilctotuly,  bringing  the  cripple*  first 

R.  fi.  Route  txlt.  Game  Water-  Bird*  (law),  p.  au. 

3.  A  dense  thicket  in  swampy  or  low  land;  a 
patch  of  low  timber-growth.    [Local,  U.  S.j 

The  Buffed  Grouse  often  takes  refuge  from  tbe  jporta. 
man  amldat  the  tblckeat  crijiplr*  o^jieet  gullies,  aud 
denaeat  foliage,  where  It  la  Impoaalnle  to  get  at  them. 

SpVrfaman'i  QaxrtUtr,  p.  12a. 

S.  A  rocky  shallow  in  a  stream :  so  called  by 
lumbermen.    [Local,  U.  8.] 
II.  a.  Lame;  decrepit. 

Chid*  the  cripple  tardy  galled  night, 

.«n*.,  Ben.  V.,  Iv.  (cho.). 

cripple  (krip'l),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crippled,  ppr. 
crippling.    [<  ME.  crivelen  (=  LQ.  G.  kropeln), 


as  supports  agamut 
spelled  cripting. 

cripgt, 

cri»J). 
cris,  ».   See  cree*e. 
fTlMI.  n.    Plural  of  criiri*. 
Oriaia  (kria'i-*),  n.  [N'L.  (Lamarck,  18L!).' 

typical  genua  of  the  family  Crinida.  C.  t " 

is  an  ivory-white  calcareous  species  : 

seaweeds. 

Orlsldia  (kri-eid'l-j,),  *    [XL.,  <  Critia.]  A 
nag  of  polyxoans,  of  the  familv  Crixiidtt. 

(tarkri-de),  n.  a*    [Nk,  <  CriHa  + 
.]   A  family  of  | 
toua  polyzoana,  n 
radicate  division  < 
Crimida;. 

crisis  (kri'sis),  «. ;  pi.  cri«e#  (^i<r.).  [=F.  cri*e  = 
Sp.  eriiu  =  Pr.  crite  =  It.  crite,  criti,  <  L.  critU,  < 
Or.  Kplotc,  a  separating,  decision,  decisive  point, 
crisis,  <  «pii<m>,  separate,  decide:  see  critic, 
crime,  certain.']  1.  A  vitally  important  or  de- 
cisive state  of  things;  the  point  of  culmination; 
a  tumitig-point ;  the  point  at  which  a  change 
must  come,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse, 
or  from  one  state  of  things  to  another  |  as,  a 
ministerial  cruie;  a  financial  crwi*  f  a  crisis  in 
a  person's  mental  condition. 

Till*  hour    the  very  erina  of  your  fate. 

.' 1    ■  '-ii .  Spanlah  Friar,  It.  1 
Nor  a  It  unlikely  that  the  very  occaalona  on  which  Rich 
def.  rtaure  ,l«.-n  may  V  the  r..-.t  liufrtarit  (f«ll  -  the 
very  Umet  of  erieu  for  the  fate  of  the  country. 


The  aluiUarity  of  the  circumatanoea  of  tv 
may  bring  out  parsllela  and  coincidences. 

.Vfuaoe.  Medieval  ami  Modern  lllat,  p.  as. 

2.  In  med.,  the  change  of  a  disease  which  in- 
dicates the  nature  of  its  termination;  that 


Crw., 


A  cephalopod 

.pi.  [XL., 
oily  of  fonHil 


in  trans.,  creep,  crawl;  prop.  freq.  of  crepen, 
creep,  but  resting  partly  on  crcpcl,  cripel,  etc., 
a  creeper,  cripple:  see  cripple,  n.  As  trans., 
criptile,  r. ,  Is  from  the  noun.]  I.t  intrant.  To 
walk  haltingly,  like  a  cripple. 

He  crepeth  eripejatuit  forth.  lisMtuiry,  L  190. 

H.  'runs.  1.  To  make  (one)  a  cripple;  partly 
disable  by  injuring  a  limb  or  limbs;  deprive  of 
the  free  use  of  a  limb  or  limbs,  especially  of  a 
leg  or  foot;  ' 


change  which  prognosticates  recovery  or  c  

Tho  term  is  sometimes  also  used  to  denote  the 
symptoms  accompanying  the  condition. 

In  pneumonia  the  natural  termination  Is  by  a  well- 
marked  eexiit,  which  may  take  place  sa  early  a*  the  fifth 
day,  or  be  deferred  to  lite  ninth.  <jwira,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  SID. 

Cardiac  crisis.  Sec  Mrtult.  =  Byn.  Emrrgevry,  etc. 
exiq*Hey, 

crlslaf ,  <"•  •■  An  obsolete  form  of  criisle. 
crisp  (krisp),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  crisp,  crips, 
kyrsp,  <  AS.  eri»p,  'drp»,  cyrps  =  OP.  crespe,  F. 
crfpe  (>  E.  craf>e,  q.  v.)  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  erespo,  < 
L.  crifpeis,  curled,  crimped,  wavy,  uneven,  trem- 
ulous.] I.  a.  1.  Curled;  crimp  led;  crim] 
wrinkled;  wavy;  especially  (of  the  bair),c 
lug  in  small  stiff  or  firm  curls. 

Oiepe-herlt  »  a»  the  kyna,  colouret  as  gold. 

Destruction  n/Trop  (E.  B.  T.  8.X  L  KW. 
lib  hair  la  crim,  and  black,  and  long, 
Hat  face  la  like  the  tan. 

Lmgfettmc.  Village  Blacksmith. 

9.  In  hot.  curled  and  twisted:  applied  to  a  leaf 
when  the  border  is  much  more  dilated  than  the 
disk. — St.  Twisted;  twisting;  winding. 
You  nymphs,  called  Naiads,  of  the  windertng  brooks. . . . 
Leave  your  crisp  channels.  Shak.,  Tempest,  Iv.  1. 

4.  Brittle ;  friable ;  breaking  or  crumbling  into 
fragments  of  somewhat  firm  consistence. 


Vicar,  xvL 

5.  Possessing  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and 
vigor;  fresh;  havi tig  a  fresh  appearance. 

It  llaurell  haa  been  plucked  nine  months,  and  yot  looks 
as  hale  and  critp  aa  if  It  would  last  ninety  years. 


Knots  op 

And  chalk  la  in  Ids  c 


I    Sn<s».f  T.  of  A_,  It.  L 
his  gouty  Joints  appear, 
i  in  his  criypieti  finger*  found.  />ryden. 

2.  To  disable  in  part ;  impair  the  power  or  ef- 
ficiency of'  weaken  by  impairment :  as,  the  fleet 
was  crippled  in  the  engagement ;  to  cripple  one's 
resources  by  bad  debts. 

More  serious  embarrassments  of  s  different  description 
were  cripiiliiuj  the  enemy  of  the  settlement  In  the  May. 

/Weep. 

Debt,  which  consnmes  so  much  lime,  which  so  cnWe* 
sad  disheartens  a  great  spirit  with  cares  that  seem  to  base. 

=8yn  L  Maim.  Dit'imn,  etc.   Bee  militate. 
cripnledom  (krip'1-dpm),  a.  [<  cripple  +  -do™,] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  cripple;  cnppleness. 

I  was  emerging  rapidly  from  a  slate  of  cripptedom  to  one 
of  comparative  activity.  ■'.  U.  JhuweU,  Itchia. 

2.  Cripples  collectively.    [Kare  in  both  uses.] 
«s),  s^Umeness.  IRarc.] 

crtmplcr. 


6.  Brisk;  lively. 

Tile  snug  small  home  and  the  crisp  fire.  IHekens. 

7.  Having  a  sharp,  pleasantly  acrid  taste. 
Tour  neat  crisp  claret  Beau,  and  Ft. 

8.  Lively  in  expression ;  pithy ;  terse ;  spar- 
kling. 

The  lemons  of  criticism  which  he  himself  [Goethe]  has 
In  the  crisp  epigrams  of  his  conversations  with 


cripplenesa  (krip'l-nes),  n.  Lai 
crippler  (kriii'ler),  n.    [Prob.  for 
Of.  w<sjipt«j;4><>ar<i.]   Same  as 


ffstt™,  Essays  In  Literary  Criticism,  iTef. 
9.  In  e-nfom..  same  as  crispate.  ' 

II.t  n.  1.  A  material  formerly  used  for  veils, 
probably  similar  to  crape;  a  veil, 
t'pon  her  head  a  sliver  crisp  she  jdnd, 
lAioae  wsiUng  on  ber  shoulders  with  the  wind. 

Hudson,  Judith,  It.  51. 

2.  Same  as  crespint.  Planehe'. 
crisp  (krisp),  v.  [<  ME.  <rt>tM's,  crespen  (partly 
after  OF),  \  AS.  *rTi«iiia«,  *cir/«»iaN,  eyrpsiim ; 
cf.  OF.  cresper,  mod.  F.  rrcper,  al«o  crisper  = 
Sp.  crespar  =  Pg.  en-eretpar  —  It.  erenparr,  <  L. 
crispare,  curl,  <  crispus.  curled :  see  rrisp,  «.]  I. 
1.  To  curl;  twist;  contract  or  form  into 


Digitized  by  Google 


wave*  or  ringlets,  as  the  hair;  wreathe  or  inter-  3. 
weave,  aa  the  brunches  of  trees. 

Ik*  blua-ored  Oaula, 
And  crisped  (Isrmana.   B.  J  union,  Sejanus,  lii.  1. 
The  crisped  shade*  and  bo»  era.    mttfum,  Comus,  1.  DM. 
2.  To  wrinkle  or  curl  into  little  undulations; 
crimp;  ripple;  corrugate;  pucker:  as,  to crisp 
cloth. 

From  that  sapphire  fnaot  the  crisped  brooks. 
Rolling  on  orient  peart  ami  ssnds  of  (old,  .  .  . 
Kan  nectar,  vtalUn*  each  ^""-^^  p  L  w  j,. 
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iV  game  played  on  a  slate,  or  on  paper,  by 
which  two  players  set  down  alter- 


TT  in  trans.  1, 
lations;  ourl. 


To  form  little 


Tennyson,  Clartbel. 


Dry  leaf  and  snow-rime  crisped  beneath  hl«  foremost  tread. 

WhUtisr,  Bridal  of  Pennaoook.  UX 

2.  To  become  friable:  crackle. 

crispate,  crispated  (kris'pat,  -pa-ted),  a.  [< 
L.  cr%*p<i  i\Lt.  pp.  of  crisfiare,  curl :  see  crisp,  r.] 
Having  a  crisped  appearance,  (a)  In  ant,  some 
aa  crisp,  &  (a)  In  anient.,  specifically  applied  to  a  margin 
which  ra  disproportionately  Urge  (or  the  disk,  ao  that  It  la 
uneven,  rising  and  falling  in  fulda  which  radiate  toward 
the  edge.  II  these  folds  are  carved,  the  margin  la  aaid  to 
be  amifxtate;  if  they  arw  angular,  corrugate.   Alto  crisp. 

criBpation  (tris-pa'shon),  ».  [=  F.  crMWiftOM  ; 
as  cri*pau  +  -son.]  If.  The  act  of  curling,  or 
the  state  of  being  curled  or  wrinkled. 

Heal  cauaeth  piloelty  and  eriipolfon. 

Aaron,  Nat.  Hist-,  f  Bit. 

2.  In  surg.,  a  alight  morbid  or  natural  contrac- 
tion of  any  part,  as  that  of  the  minute  arteries 
of  a  out  wound  when  they  retract.    Jfayae. — 

3.  A  minute  wave  produced  on  the  surface  of 
a  liquid  by  the  vibrations  of  the  supporting 
vessel,  as  when  a  moistened  finger  is  moved 
around  the  rim  of  a  glass,  or  when  a  glass  plate 
sovered  by  a  thin  layer  of  water  U  set  in  vibra- 

_  (kris'pa-Jfir),  ».    [As  crispato  + 
-are.]    A  curling;  the  state  of  being  curled. 
Criiptt  (kria'per),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
crisps,  corrugates,  or  curia.    Specifically — 2. 
An  Instrument  for  crisping  the  nap  of  cloth;  a 
crisping-iron  or  crisping-mn.    J£.  77.  Knight. 
Crispin  (kris'pin),  n.    [<  L.  Criayiasi*,  a  Roman 
surname,  lit.  having  curly  hair,  <  eriijntt,  euii- 
cd:  soo  erisp,  <i.l    I.  A  shoemaker:  a  " 
name,  iwed  in  alluidoil  to  1  sraSBsa  n 
the  patron  aaint  of  the  craft.   Specifically — 2i 
A  member  of  the  shoemakers'  trade-union 
ed  the  Knighta  of  8t.  Crispin.  [U.  8.]  -  St. 
pin's  day,  "xtober  Jath. 
Crispins* .       Same  aa  erarpine.  Planchi. 

ron  (kria'ping-I'crn),  n.   An  iron  in- 
used  to  crisp  or  crimp  hair  or  cloth, 
y    (a)  Kanie  a*  rrisper,  i.  ^[>)  A  crimping  iron. 

For  nerer  powder  nor  tile  Fritwsssy-irva 
Shall  touch  tlleae  dangling  locks. 


children,  in 

nately,  in  a  series  of  squares,  the  one  a  cross, 
the  other  a  cipher.  The  objoct  of  the  game  is 
to  get  three  of  the  same  characters  in  a  row. 
Also  called  tit-tat-to.    [TJ.  8.] 

H.  a.  Like  a  cross  or  a  series  of  crosses ; 
crossed  and  recrossed;  going  back  and  forth. 

The  poem  is  all  lUaag.  eriss-mtt,  at  oddi  and  and* 

Stsdman,  Vict.  Pocta,  p.  804. 

crisscross  (kris'kros),  r.  t.  [<  crisscross,  a.] 
To  form  a  crisscross ;  intersect  frequently. 

The.  split  stick*  are  piled  up  In  open- work  enjarrcartn^. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  19. 

The  airy  la  coh webbed  with  the  eriar-m>tsm;  red  Unea 
streaming  from  soaring  tmnilialiells. 

S.  U  Clement.  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  876. 

crisscroBB-row(kris'kros-r6'),n.  Same  as  christ- 

CTOX3-TOW. 

criasiun  (kris'um),  n.  (XL.  (nUger,  1811),  < 
L.  rrsssrirr?  or  crlsare,  move  the  haunches.]  In 
urn i tli.,  the  region  between  the  anus  and  the 
tail  of  a  bird ;  especially,  the  feathers  of  this 
region,  the  Tent-feathers  or  undei  ' 
collectively.   See  cut  under  bird. 


Crissum  Is  a  word  constantly  used  for  some  indefinite 
region  Immediately  about  the  relit ;  aomrtlmea  meaning 
the  lUnka,  sometimes  tha  rent-feathers  or  under  tail -cov- 
erts proper.  Cotna,  Key  to  K.  A.  Birda,  p.  Utt. 

crista  ( krin't*),  it. ;  pi.  crista-  (-to).  [L.,  a  crest: 
see  crest.]  1.  In  tool,  and  anat.,  a  crest,  in 
any  sense ;  a  ridge,  prominence,  or  process  like 
or  likened  to  a  crest  or  comb. — 2.  In  orntfA., 
specifically — (a)  The  crest  of  feathers  on  a 
bird's  head.  (ft)  The  keel  of  the  breast-bone 
of  a  carina te  bird;  the  crista  sterui.— Crista 

acustlca,  the  acoustic  ridge;  a  ridge  in  the  anipullie 
of  the  ear  on  which  rest  the  cart-organs  of  audition. — 
Crista  deltoids*,  the  deltoid  ridge  of  tha  humerus. 
—  Crista  f ornlclB,  lite  crest  of  the  fornix,  observable  in 
various  mammals ;  a  hemispherical  or  scml-oval  elevation 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  tha  fundi  Jnst  alnve  the  re- 
ceusus  aula?,  between  the  portai  and  opposite  the  fore  con. 
voxlty  of  the  middle  ciiumisaurcof  the  brain  :  continuous 
with  the  carina  fornida.— Crista  KOlLi,  the  cuckacumb, 
a  protuberance  of  the  luearthinulrt  or  perpendicular  me- 
iltan  plate  of  tlie  ethmoid,  atiove  the  horiionlal  or  crlrirf- 
f..mi  plate,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the  fall  cerebri. 
See  cut  under  crcmi.\)acial.  -  Crista  Hit,  the  crest  of  the 
ilium;  in  Aumorianaf.,  the  long  sinuate-curved  and  arched 
Inirderot  that  Njiic.  m.in>li"h*iiallj-  lu  proilmal 


critic 

crlstent,  a.  and  n.  The  older  form  of  C*r««a«j» . 

Chaucer. 

cristendomf, ».  The  older  form  of  Christendom. 

cristif onu  ( kris'ti-f firm ),  a.  [<  L.  crista,  a  crest 
(see  crest),  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  crest ;  shaped  like  a  crest.   Also  erestiform. 

criatimauous  (kria-tim'a-nus),  a.  [<  L.  crista, 
a  crest  (see  crest),  +  imhiu,  hand.]  Having 
crested  claws:  specifically  said  of  such  crabs 
as  the  calappids,  formerly  put  in  a  section 
Vristimani. 

Cristivomer  (kria-ti-vo'mer).  «.  [NU,  <  Is. 
crista,  a  crest  (see  crest),  4-  roster,  a  plow- 
share (XL.,  the  vomer):  see  rosier.]  A  genua 
of  salmonoid  fishes,  containing  the  great  lake- 
trout,  ('.  nofliaycusa.   Gill  and  Jordan,  1878. 

cristobalits  (tail  -t«  -bal  'It),  a.  [<  Cristobal 
(see  def.)  +  -«>*.]  A  form  of  silica  found  in 
small  octahedral  orystals  in  cavities  in  the 
andesite  of  the  Cerro  San  Cristobal,  Mexico. 
It  may  be  pseudomorphous. 

criterion  (krl-te'ri-on),  ».;  pL  criteria  (-§). 
[Also  less  commonly  critcrivm;  s=  G.  Dan.  hi  te- 
nia* —  F.  crilrriitm  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  criterio,  <  NL. 
criterion,  criteriunt,KQT.  apcrnpiov.  a  test,  a  means 
of  judging,  <  a/xrr/r,  a  judge,  <  xpiiw,  judge :  see 
mficj  A  standard  of  judgment  or  criticism; 
a  law,  rule,  or  principle  egarded  as  universally 
valid  for  the  class  of  cases  under  consideration, 
by  which  matters  of  fact,  propositions,  opin- 
ions, or  conduct  can  be  tested  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  truth  or  falsehood,  or  by  which  a 
correct  judgment  may  be  formed. 


The  upper  current  of  society  presents  no  certain  rrite- 
>  by  which  we  can  Judge  ot  the  direction  In  which  the 


under  current  liou  s. 


Jfacdt-iiuy,  History. 


Nor  are  tha  designs  of  flod  to  be  Judged  altogether  by 
be  criterion  of  human  advantage  aa  understood  by 


any  mure  than  from 
view. 


the  facta  perceptible  at 
Xhssratm,  Nature  and  the 


pointof 
the  Bible,  p.  so. 


uuii H^nisniMi  inini  laiaetux.Mi.  corr^«oi*  eruertirti  i>r 


the  ix-N-toral  ridge  ol  the  humerus, 
t  of  Die  pub' 


t  dangling  lid 
FUUItsr  (anil  oisutAer),  Queen  of  Corinth. 

crisping-pin  (kris'ping-pin),  n.  Same  as  crisp, 
ing-iron, 

crispiaulcantt  (krts-pl-eurkant),  a.  [<  L.  cris- 
pi*ulcan(t-)s,  a  ppr.  form,  <  crispus,  curled, 
wavy,  +  svlcare,  ppr.  sttlcan(,t-)s,  make  a  fur- 
row, <  sulcus,  a  furrow.]  Wavy;  undulating; 
crinkly. 

crisple  (krls'pl),  r.  <.;  pret.  and  pp.  crispled, 
ppr.  crispling.  [Kreq.  of  crisp,  r.  Hence  by 
corruption  crisle,  crKste  ••  see  enrj/c .]  To  curL 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

crisple  (kris'pl),  n.  [<  crisple,  c]  A  curl. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

crisply  (krisp'U),  arfr.  With  crispnoss ;  in  a 
crisp  manner. 

crispneas  (krisp'nes),  a.   The  state  of  being 

crisp,  crimped,  eurled,  or  brittle, 
crispy  (krisV).  a.  [<  crisp  +  -jij  1.  Curled; 

formed  into  curls  or  littlo  waves. 

Turn  not  thy  crisp*  tldea,  like  silver  carl, 
Hack  t"  thy  f 

2.  Brittle;  crisp. 
A  Mac*,  eri.w  mas.  of  Jgjf*^^  ^  ^ 

n.  *  Same  as  creese. 
_  i  (kris'al),  n.  [<  crissum  +  m/.]  In  or- 
nith. :  (a)  Having  the  under  tail-eoverta  con- 
spicuous in  color:  as,  the  crissal  thrush,  (b) 
(if  or  pertaining  to  the  crissum :  as,  the  crissal 
region ;  a  <*ri**<ii  feather, 
crisscross  (kris'krfis),  n.  and  a.  [Corrupted 
from  cArMf-crrMW,  Chris fs  cross.]  L  ».  1.  Same 
as  c*ri»t-cT(ws.— 2.  A  crossing  or  intersection; 
a  congeries  of  intersecting  line*. 

The  town  embowered  In  trees,  the  country  gleaming 
With  silver)'  miKTtai  of  canals. 

C.  Us  Kay,  Vision  of  Nimrod,  rii. 


ire  common h-  us.nU 


pubis,  the  portion  of  Hie 
led  between  the  spin*  of  the  pubis  and  the  syru- 
phyals.'  Crlatji  ateml  the  Croat,  koei,  or  carina  of  the 
breast-bone  of  a  bird.  ^Crista  Ubtm.  the  crest  of  the  tllda; 
the  cncnilal  crest  or  ridge  of  the  ahin.boQc :  the  sharp  ante- 
rior border,  or  shin,  at  the  bone.— Crista  urethra,  the 
crest  of  the  urethra;  a  longitudinal  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane ami  subjacent  tissue  on  the  median  line  of  the  floor 
of  the  prostatic  urethra,  about  three  onarters  of  an  Inch 
in  length  and  one  quarter  of  an  loch  lu  height  where  It 
b  greatest.  On  the  summit  open  the  rjacvdalory  duct*. 
Also  called  cuUicutus  tetninalis,  caput  $allina*rinis,  and 

erruuuwtanui*  Crista  vsstlbull,  a  ridge  of  bone  on 

the  Inner  wall  of  the  vestibule  >d  the  ear,  funning  the 

cristalt,  ».  and  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
crystal, 

cristate  (kris'tit),  a.  [<  L.  erta-ftifais,  <  crista, 
a  crest:  see  err*f.]  1.  In  bot.,  crested;  tufted; 
having  some  elevated  appendage  like  a  crest 
or  tuft. — 2.  In  cool.,  crested ;  having  a  crest 
or  tuft,  partic  ularly  on  the  head ;  having  a  tuft, 
mane,  or  ridge  oh  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
body,  or  tail.  Crested  is  more 
—3  ' 
a  bird 

cristated  (kris'ta-ted),  a.   Same  as  cristale. 

Crista tella  (kris-ta-tel'a),  a.  [NL.,  <  L.  cris- 
tatus,  crested,  +  dim.  -ella.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  CristatelUtla:  C.  asuenfo  is  a  Euro- 
pean s pedes  about  two  inches  long,  somewhat  reaemblinga 
nairy  caterpillar,  found  creeping  sluggishly  in  fresh  water. 

CriBtatelllda  (kris-ta-tol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Crista  tella  +  -i>ut.]  A  family  of  fresh-water 
phylactolasmatous  polynoans,  rejiresented  by 
the  genus  Cristatella. 

Cristellaria  (  kris-te-U'ri-a).  a.  [NL.]  A  ge- 
nus of  perforate  foraminifors,  of  the  family 
N  u m  m utin uttt . 

cristellarian  (krls-te-la'ri-an),  a.  [<  CrUteU 
laria  +  -on.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
CrtjfWtaria. 

Among  the  "  perforate"  Lagenida.  we  find  the  "  nodoaa- 
rian  "  and  the  cristettarian  typea  attaining  a  very  high  de- 
velopment In  the  Mediterranean,    fneyc.  Brit.,  IX.  SfcS. 

Oristellaridaa,  Oristellariidae  (kris'te-la-rid' 
fZ  -ri'i-de),  «.         [XL,  <  - 
-idea,  -ida>.]    A  group  of  perforate 
fers  with  a  finely  porous  calcareous  test,  of 
natttiloid  figunv  taking  name  from  the 
('rtstritarKi.    8ee  4Varsll^u(lni(fa!■. 


mioda  arrive  at  the  a 

Of  truth,  a  rule  for 

MMlttellt  pmi»«ltloii«. 

Of  truth,  a  rule  for  distinguish- 


U,e  f.irni  q' 

«r+  r*r— i  +  =^=^«t— a 

Pelrce's  aitsrton  (after  Henjamln  Feirce.  an  American 
mathrYnatlcian,  1SCO-S0),  a  certain  rule  for  preventing 
olmereatluns  from  lieing  rejected  without  sufilcient  rea- 
son.  =8yTL  Measure,  rule,  teat,  touchstone, 
criterion**  (krl-te'ri-on-al),  a.  [<  criterion  + 
-at.  The  proper  form  would  be  'critcrial.']  Ite- 
lating  to  or  serving  as  a  criterion.  Coleridge. 
[Hare.] 

criterion!  (kri-te'ri-um),  ».;  pi.  criteria  (-J). 
[XL.]    Same  as  criterion. 

crlth  ( krith),  ».  [<  Gr.  sfi'flr),  barley,  a  barlev- 
corn,  the  smallest  weight.]  The  mass  of  1,000 
cubic  centimeters  (or  the  theoretical  liter)  of 
hydrogen  at  standard  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture. Since  the  atomic  weights  of  tha  simple  gases  ex- 
press also  their  densities  relatively  to  hydrogen,  sad  since 
the  densities  of  compound  gases,  referred  to  the  same 
unit,  are  halt  of  their  molecular  weight*.  It  ia  easy  to  cal- 

i-UUle    frilln   Hi'    Weight  of  the    erilll   til"    11*1  W.igU  Of 

any  gaaeoaa  chemical  subaUnoe- 

crithomancy  (krith'6-man-si),  n.  [<0r.  itpity, 
barley,  +  /tavrela.  divination;  cf.  aprou/ior-Trr, 
one  who  divined  by  barley.  ]  A  kind  of  divina- 
tion practised  among  the  ancients  by  means  of 
cakes  offered  in  sacrifice,  or  of  meal  spread  over 
the  victim. 

critic  (krit'lkX  ».  and  a.  rFormcrly  eritiel;,  cri- 
tUi«e;  <  F.  mM<rsw,  a  critic,  criticism,  adj.  crit- 
ical critic,  s=  Bp.  critico,  a  critic,  adj.  critical, 
critic,  critica.  criticism,  aw  Pg.  It.  critico,  a  crit- 
ic, adj.  critical,  critic,  critica,  criticism,  m  D. 
britieJt,  criticism,  adj.  critic,  critical,  kritikut,  a 
critic,  =  O.  Dan.  8w.  IrMtf,  criticism.  0.  Dan. 
kritii-er,  Dan.  Sw.  itrifiA;w*,  a  critic  (cf.  D.  O. 
kritisch  —  Dan.  Sw.  a-riftsA-i  critical,  critic),  < 
L.  critims,  adj.,  capable  of  judging,  n.  a  critic, 
fem.  (XL.)  critica,  n.,  criticism,  critique,  < 
Gr.  «fKri*df,  a<lj.,  fit  for  judging,  decisive,  crit- 
ical, n.  a  critic,  <  Kfurtfc,  a  judge,  <  apirrrr,  se]i- 
arate,  judge:  see  rrieijt,  criste,  ccrfaia.]  I,  n. 
1.  A  person  skilled  in  judging  of  merit  in  some 


or  srtintic  works;  one  who  is  . 
and  distinguish  excellences  and 
)y  in  literature  and  art ;  one 
the  qualities  of  such  works. 


Digitized  by 


critic 

Josephus  ScaJIgcr,  a  great  Critics-,  and  reputed  rat  of 
the  greatest  Uwliu  in  the  world. 

/  i,  re/Ms,  Pilgrimage,  p.  S49 
It  will  be  n  question  among  critiques  in  the  ages  to  pome. 

Bp.  "f  Lincoln,  Sermon  at  Funeral  ol  James  I. 
"To-morrow,"  he  ■aid,  "the  critics  » 111  commence.  You 
know  who  tlie  critic*  are!  Tho  men  who  have  failed  In 
literature  ami  art."  Msrueli,  Lotbair,  hit. 

2.  One  who  judges  captiously  or  with  severity ; 
one  who  censures  or  finds  fault ;  a  carper. 

When  an  author  has  many  beauties  consistent  with 
virtue,  piety  t  ami  truth,  let  not  little,  critic*  exalt  them, 
selves,  and  shower  down  their  ill-nature. 

WatU.  Improvement  of  Mind.  v. 

8.  The  art  or  science  of  criticism. 

If  Ideas  and  wordi  were  distinctly  weighed,  and  duly 
cnnsl.lcred,  they  would  all ord  oa  another  aort  of  login  ami 
critic.  Locke. 

Kant  had  introduced  f  'r.tic,  name  and  thing ;  It  was  a 
branch  of  analysia.  like  L<  vie.  but  having  fur  Ita  special 
>  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  Keaeon  to  ita 
^  Ita  power  to  perform  what  It  spontaneously  un- 
Jfojgtm,  rhiloaotihy  ol  ltcflectlon,  Fret,  p.  17. 

4f.  An  act  of  criticism ;  a  critique. 

A  severe  critic*  la  the  greatest  help  to  a  good  wit. 
tfryjen.  Defence  of  Epilogue,  Conquest  of  Granada,  11. 
But  yon  with  pleasure  own  your  errors  past. 
And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  laat 

fops,  Eaaay  on  Criticism,  1.  671. 
—  8th.  1  and  2.  Judge,  eenaor,  connoisseur:  re-usurer. 
IX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  or  criticism. 

Alone  he  stemmed  tlie  mighty  critic  Bood. 

CAurtAV-H,  Koaciad. 
Critic  learning  fioarlsh'd  moat  In  France. 

Pope,  Eaaay  on  Criliclsm,  I.  711 

critic*  (krit'ilt),  c.  i.  [=  F.  critiquer,  criticize; 
from  the  noun.]    To  criticize ;  play  the  critic. 

Nay,  If  yon  begtu  to  critUk  once,  we  ahall  ncrer  havo 
done.  A.  Bremr  (?).  lingua,  t.  9. 

They  do  but  trace  over  the  patha  that  liave  been  beaten 
by  the  antlents;  or  ootmacDt,  critickl  and  flourish  uiton 
tliem.  SSir  •'.  Temple. 

critical  (krit'i-kal),  a.  [As  critic  +  wi/.]  1. 
Involving  judgment  as  to  the  truth  or  merit  of 
►"toothing:  judicial,  especially  in  respect  to  lit. 
entry  or  artistic  works;  belonging  to  the  art 
of  a  critic;  relating  to  criticism;  exercised  in 
criticism. 

Critical  skill,  applied  to  the  investigation  of  an  author's 
text,  was  the  function  of  the  human  mind  as  unknown  In 
the  Greece  of  Lycurgut  aa  in  the,  Germany  of  Tacitua,  or 
the  Tongataboo  of  Captain  Cook.  It-  Oliliwvy,  Horasr,  1. 
A  critical  Instinct  so  Insatiable  that  It  must  turn  upon 
' for  lack  of  something  else  to  hew  and  hack,  becomes 
wide  at  last  o(  originating  anything  but  indecision. 

■rAinong  my  Books.  1st  svr.,  p.  J1&. 
the  critical  faculty  In  icon.. 
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the  Intimation  with  invariable  lira. 

new  and  coinpusare.        tirsrille.  Memoirs.  Jan.  S,  1SS7. 

9.  In  math.,  relating  to  the  coalescence  of  dif- 
ferent values. —  10.  Distinguished  by  minute  or 
obscure  differences :  aa,  critical  Bpecies  in  bot- 
any.-Critical  angle.  See  d  i»«ho  and  rcllcction.  -  CrlU- 
faction.** 


from  tile 
■f  the  cognitive 


system  of  Inimanuct  KanI  (1724-1 
fact  that  it  was  liase<l  upon  a  critical  examination 


with  especial  reference  lo  the 
ulng  the  objects  of  nwtaphysi- 
iii-rsl  condusiori  was  that  tuc-ta- 


IhnlUof  ii.,.wl.-dit.-  c 
cal  ipw-iilAtlon.  Want's  getter 

physics  aa  a  dogmatic  science  is  impossible  ;  but  Out  the 


Mir,  Medieval  and 
2.  Having  the  knowledge,  ability,  or 
ment  to  pass  accurate  judgment,  - 
upon  literary  and  artistic  matters. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  Judgment  of  more  critical  ears  to 
direct  and  determine  what  la  graceful  and  what  is  not 

UoUer. 

8.  Inclined  to  make  nice  distinctions;  careful 
in  selection;  nicely  judicious ;  exact;  fastidi- 
ous; precise. 

Virgil  wassoerifieaf  in  the  rites  of  religion,  that  be  would 
never  have  brought  in  such  prayers  as  these,  If  they  had 
not  been  agreeable  to  the  itoraan  customs.  StiUinntteel. 

4.  Inclined  to  find  fault  or  to  judge  with  sever- 
ity ;  given  to  censuring. 

I  am  nothing  If  not  ertf  ienf. 

Skat.,  Othello,  ILL 

B.  Of  the  nature  of  a  crisis  in  affairs;  decisive ; 
important  as  regards  consequences:  as,  a  criti- 
cal juncture. 

The  si-uii-  -its  day  is  critical  to  thieves. 

Iforfoate.  Jew  of  Malta.  IL  4, 

Every  step  yon  take  Is  decisive  every  action  you  per. 
form  Iscn'fKTif  — every  idea  yini  form  Is  likely  to  become 
a  principle,  Influencing  your  future  destiny.  r'trtchcr. 

It  Is.  I  think,  an  observation  of  St.  Augustine,  ihst  tin  we 
periods  are  critical  and  formidable  when  the  power  of  put. 
ting  question*  runs  greatly  In  advance  of  the  palm  lo  an 
swer  them.  t7farfah.il/,  Might  of  Right  p,  fcs. 

6.  In  wed.,  pertaining  to  the  crisis  or 
point  of  a  disease. 

A  common  critical  phenomenon  it  a  prolonged,  sound, 
awl  refreshing  alerts  >,'••••••>         Wat,  p.  Jlv. 

7.  Formed,  situated,  or  tending  to  determine 
or  decide;  important  or  essent  iiil  fur  determin- 
ing: as,  critic  til  evidence ;  a  crifirui  post.— 8. 
Being  in  a  condition  of  extreme  doubt  or  dan- 
ger; attended  with  peril  or  risk;  dangerous; 
hazardous:  as,  a  critical  undertaking. 

Our  circumstances  are  Indeed  critical ,  but  then  they 
are  tho  erif  i-uf  clrcumsUncct  of  a  strong  and  mighty  na- 
tion, /fur*.-,  Ute  state  of  Die  Nation. 

At  all  the  dilTerent  periods  at  which  his  |the  lluke  of 
York  *]  state  was  critic*/,  It  was  always  mudc  known  to 


Ideaa  of  God.  free  will.  etc..  are  valid  from  a  practical 
(that  Is,  ethical)  point  of  view,  Bis  most  Important  doc- 
trines are  that  space  and  time  are  merely  a  priori  forma 
of  sense,  and  the  categories  (causality,  etc.)  a  priori  forma 
of  the  understanding.  His  principal  works  are  "  Criticism 
of  the  Pure  Reason"  (17sl\  "Criticism  of  the  practical 
Reason  '  (17>*>>,  and  "  CrlOi  lam  ot  the  Judgment "  (ITWIl 
•See  category,  a  priori,  and  JCan/van.  Critical  point,  («) 
A  point  in  the  plane  of  Imaginary  quantity  at  which  two 
values nf  a  function  become  equal  -,  a  point  ot  ramification. 
(6)  In  fhjtsies,  the  ternperaturr  flxod  tor  a  given  gaa.  above 
w  hich  it  la  lielleved  that  no  amount  of  pressure  can  reduce 
It  to  tho  liquid  form  i  thus,  for  carbon  dloild  <<"Oa>  the 
critical  point  la  about  SI*  C,  At  this  point  Oie  substance 
is  said  to  lie  in  a  critical  wtatc-  Critical  suipenslcm  Of 
judgment,  a  refraining  from  forming  an  opinion,  with  a 
view  to  further  examination  of  the  evidence :  opposed  to 
ikrptical  lUJjttnritM  of  jini'tmcnt,  which  is  accompanle<i 
with  no  Intention  of  ever  coming  to  a  conclusion,  -gyn. 
3.  Nice,  accurate,  discriminating. — 4.  Captloua,  faultfind- 
ing,  carping,  caviling,  censiartous. 
crltlcallty  <krit-i-kal'i-ti),  a.  K  critical  + 
-frt/. J    1.  The  quality  of  being  critical. 

Nor  does  T>r.  flostian's  chemical  critiealitjt  seem  to  be  of 
a  more  susceptible  kind. 

// uxfsy,  quoted  la  New  York  Independent,  Nov.  10,  WTO. 

9,  A  critical  idea  or  observation.  [Rare.] 

I  shall  leave  this  place  In  about  a  fortnight,  and  within 
that  time  hope  to  despatch  you  a  packet  with  my  critical i. 
tic*  entire.  (/rag,  Letters,  I.  'A« 

critically  (krit'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  In  a  critical 
manner;  with  just  discernment  of  truth  or 
falsehood,  proprtetv  or  impropriety ;  with  nice 
scrutiny;  accurately;  exactly. 

For  to  undcrstsnd  critically  the  delicacies  of  Horace  ia 
a  height  to  which  few  of  our  noblemen  have  arrived. 

pruttcn,  lied,  of  cleomenea. 

S.  At  the  crisis;  opportunely;  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Coining  eriiienWy  the  night  before  the  session.  Unmet. 

1  havo  Just  received  niy  now  scarf  from  London,  and  you 
are  most  critically  come  to  give  me  your  Opinion  ef  IL 

Cibotr,  Careless  Uttsband,  U.  L 

3.  In  a  critical  situation,  place,  or  condition; 
*o  as  to  command  the  crisis, 
criticalnegs  (krit'i-kal-nes),  a.  1.  The  state 
of  being  critical  or  opportune;  incidence  at  a 
particular  point  of  time. — 2.  Exactness;  ac- 
curacy: nicetv;  minute  care  in  examination, 
criticaster  (krit'i-kaa-tcr),  n.  [=  8p.  eriticattro 
ss  D.  O.  k-ritUastcr,  <  NIj.  •critirtitjter,  <  U  criti- 
cut,  a  critic,  +  dim.  -agfer.]  An  inferior  or  in- 
'  critic ;  a  petty 


The  eriticatttr,  having  looked  for  a  given  expression  111 
his  dictionary,  but  without  finding  It  there,  or  even  with- 
out this  preliminary  toll  conceives  It  to  lw  novel,  unau- 
tll.irlzcd,  txintrary  to  ansjisry,  vulgar,  sutjerltu-.iij,  or  what 
not.  F.Valt,  False  FltiloL,  p.  1. 

criticiaablo,  criticise,  etc.  See  crttieuiabte,  etc. 
Criticism  ( krit'i-sizm),  n.  [sat  F.  criticumc  act  Sp. 
It.  criftcigmo ;  as  critic  +  -it/m.    Cf.  crifici'jc.) 

1.  The  art  of  judging  of  and  defining  the  quali- 
ties or  merits  of  a  tiling,  especially  of  a  literary 
or  artistic  work:  aa,  the  rules  of  crif»ri>fw. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  take  leave  hi  tell  them  Uiat 
they  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  critieitn  who  think  Ita 
tinsliHws  Is  principally  to  and  fault  criticism,  as  it  wsa 
first  Instituted  by  Aristotle,  was  meant  a  standard  of  Judg- 
ing well :  the  chlefesl  part  •  ,f  w  hich  Is,  to  observe  thoso  si- 
ceJlencles  which  shouhl  drlbtht  a  reaaofiahlo  reader. 

Itroitn,  State  of  Innocence,  Pref. 

Fixed  nrlnclples  In  eWliWsin  are  naefiil  In  helping  as  to 
form  a  JildgiiMtut  of  works  already  produced,  but  It  is 
questionable  whether  they  arc  nut  rather  n  hiuurunce  titan 
a  help  lo  living  pr-Hliiclioll. 

/.otfWf,  Among  my  1u>i1cj,  1st  ser.t  p,  341. 

2.  The  act  of  criticizing ;  discrimination  or  dis- 
cussion of  merit,  character,  or  quality;  tho  ex- 
erciso  or  application  of  critical  ' 

Criticirm  without  accurate  science  of  the 


croak 

documents.  Maker  crilicim  concerns  writings  as  a 
winds ;  Inurr  critictnu  concerns  the  Integrity  or  character 
of  particular  parte  or  postage*. 

One  branch  of  this  comprehensive  inquiry  (the  relation 
of  science  to  the  Wide]  Is  Cniirutm  —  tho  Investigation  ot 
the  origin,  authorship,  and  meaning  at  the  several  1mm  dis 
of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  credibility  of  the  history  which  it 
contains.       U.  P.  fithtr,  Beglu.  of  Chriatlanity.  p.  Wi. 

4.  A  critical  judgment:  especially,  a  detailed 
critical  examination  or  disquisition ;  a  critique. 

There  Is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critic  who  has  not  shown, 
oveil  In  the  style  ot  his  rritict*iw«.  that  tic  a  as  a  master 
.  .  ,  Of  lib  native  tongue.      duVtisoii.  Spectator,  No,  3*1. 

5.  The  critical  or  Kantian  philosophy  (which 
see,  under  critical)  External  criticism,  the  ex- 
amination of  particular  |aoa^i  *  in  it  writing,  with  a  view 
to  the  correction  of  the  texL—  Higher  CliUclam,  lOWar 
criticism.  See  ■awaa,  x, 

criticist  (krit'i-sist),  ».    [<  critic  +  -int.]  An 

adherent  of  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant. 

See  critical  philc)&>j>h\f,  under  critical. 
critdcizable.  criticisable  (krit'i-ai-xa-bl),  a. 

Capable  of  being  criticized, 
criticise,  criticise  (krit'l-eiz),  r. ;  prot.  and  pp. 

critieiiea,  rrifirnartf,  ppr.  critieiiiNt),  cnticifitia. 

tThe  form  criticim  ia  more  common  even  in  the 
'nited  States  than  criticize,  which  is,  however, 
the  proper  analogical  spelling,  the  word  being 
formed  directly  <  critic  +  -tec]  L  fra«*.  1. 
To  examine  or  judge  critically ;  utter  or  write 
criticisms  upon ;  pnsa  judgment  upon  with  re- 
spect  to  merit  or  demerit;  animatlvert  upon; 
discover  and  weigh  the  faults  and  merits  of: 
as,  to  criticize  a  painting;  to  criticize  a  poem; 
to  criticize  conduct. 

Happy  work! 
Which  not  e'en  critics  ccitieiae, 

C.iryver,  Taak,  Iv.  M. 

Specifically— 2.  To  censure ;  judge  with  sever- 
ity ;  point  out  defects  or  faults  in. 

Nor  shall  I  look  U|k«i  It  as  any  breach  of  charity  to 
en/ lets*  tho  author,  so  long  aa  I  keep  clear  of  the  person, 
Addison,  S|iecUtor,  >o.  SSL 

II.  isfraiui.  1.  To  act  as  a  critic;  judge  of 
anything  critically ;  utter  or  write  critical  opin- 
ions. 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  cn'tictse. 

Fore,  Essay  on  Criticism.  I.  la. 

2.  To  animadvert ;  express  opinions  aa  to  par- 
ticular jHjintx :  followed  by  on.  [Rare.] 

Nor  would  I  have  hla  father  look  so  narrowly  Into  the, 
accounts  aa  to  take  oocasKiu  from  thence  to  criticise  en 
bis  expenses.  fcocav. 

criticixer,  criticiser  (krit'i-ei-zcr), «.  One  who 

criticizes;  a  critic.  [Rare.] 
critickt,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  critic. 
critickia  (krit'ik-kin),  n.  [<  cn'fic  +  dim.  -kin.] 

A  petty  critic;  a  criticaster.  [Rare.] 
< Yttl-:s,  entfccJnns,  and  criticasters  (for  these  are  of  all 

degrees).  Soulhey,  The  Doctor,  Intercbapter  xU. 

CXitlcul*  (krifi-kul),  tt.  [<  rrtftc  +  dim.  -«-fe.] 
A  criticaster;  a  petty  critic.  [Rare.] 

critique  (kri-tck'),  ».  f<  F.  critique  m  Hp.  cri- 
tica  —  Pg.  It.  critica,  <  NIj.  critica,  n.,  critique, 
jrrop.  fern,  of  criticut,  critical:  see  critic.]  1. 
A  critical  examination  or  review  of  the  merits 
of  something,  especiallv  of  a  literary  or  artistic 
work;  a  critical  examination  of  any  subject: 
as,  Addison's  critique  on  "  Paradise  IsOBt." — 2. 
The  art  or  practice  of  criticism ;  tho  standard 
or  the  ndos  of  critical  judgment :  as,  Kant's 
"  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason."  Also  critic. 
[Hare.]—  3».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  erine.  1 
and  J. 

critlzet  (krit'lz),  r.    To  criticize.  Donne, 
Crittenden  compromise.  See  compromise. 
Critter  (krit'er),  n.    A  vulgar  corruption  of 
creature.    [V.  8.] 

crizzle  (kriz'l),  v.  i.;  pret.  anil  pp.  crizzled.  ppr. 
crizsliug.  [Formerly  crinlt ;  a  corruption  of 
crisiple,  q.  v.]  To  become  wrinkled  or 
on  the  surface,  as  glass,  tho  skin,  etc. 


He  has  I 
ism  of  th 


S>ni»t"»rtw,  Shakcapeare.  p.  a 

i  point  out  that  Splnoca  omits  altogether criti. 
notion  of  tuuttul  determination  —  that  Is  to 
a>  examine  the  nature  and  validity  of  Ute  no- 
tion for  our  thinking.  ddunsson,  Flehtc,  p.  l.TL 
The  Iwblt  of  unrestrained  discussion  on  one  class  ot  sub- 
jects beget*  a  similar  habit  of  discussion  on  others,  and 
hence  one  Indispensable  conditino  of  attaining  any  high 
excellence  In  art  l»  sati>n<-<l,  namely,  fm-  rrtricinn. 

r'oWrr,  shaftesliury  simI  Uutcbeson,  p.  133. 

3.  In  a  restricted  sense,  inquiry  into  the  origin, 
history,  authenticity,  character,  etc.,  of  literary 


t.  L 

—  (kriz'l),  a. 
on  the  Burfaco  of 
pttrcney.    Also  t 
crizzling  (kriz'ling),  n. 
crizzclmg. 

CTOt,  »•  [Gael.  Ir.  cro,  IiIocmI,  death.]  In  old 
Scots  law,  the  satisfaction  or  compensation  for 
the  slaughter  of  a  man.  according  to  his  rank. 

CTOak  (krok),  v.  [<  ME.  *croire»,  cronAt  si  (also 
as  repr.  by  cr oic1  and  crnl**,  q. v. ),  <  A8.  crdcrt- 
tan,  croak  (>  verbal  n.  rraTw  tuna,  eroakitig, 
of  ravens);  prop,  craceffan  (with  short  a),  < 
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OHG.  ckrockesan,  MHO.  krockren  =  O.  trickle*, 
croak  J  of.  L.  orfcitdre  (>  It.  crodtare,  crocidare 
=  Hp.  (obe.)  crodtar  ™  Pg.  erocitar),  croak, 
frwj.  of  eroeirs,  croak,  =  Gr.  sputa?,  croak;  F. 
CToaasrr,  OF.  enwoater,  croak,  =  8p.  (ob«.)  iron. 
Jar,  croak.  All  imitative  word*,  akin  to  crack, 
crake1,  creak*-,  crow*,  ciuck.ete.,  q.  v.  See  also 
cwuation.]  L  intrant,  1.  To  utter  a  low, 
hoarse,  diurnal  err  or  sound,  aa  a  frog,  a  raven, 
or  a  crow :  also  uaed  humorously  of  the  hoarse 
utterance  of  a  person  having  a  heavy  cold. 

II*  [the  raveul  crvttU]  tor  ciwufort  when  carayrw  he 
ifn.lcj.         AUUtnUif  Pt*nu  <ed.  Morria),  it  4W. 
thunder  to  Ita  bottom^lhuok  tli,  bog, 


8.  To  speak  with  a  low,  hollow  voice,  o: 
mal  accent*;  forebode  evil;  complain 


or  in  dis- 

; 


Mini  .  .  .  matt  with  audi  rwaaonahlen***,  air  nf  aln- 
rvvtty.  that  repentant  puy  amuUaatl  auarer. 

Ca>rvjrfr,  French  Bor.,  IIL  IL  1. 

8.  To  die:  from  the  gurgling  or  rattling  »ound 
in  the  throat  of  a  dying  person.  [Slang.] 

A  working  man  alouchea  Id  and  say*.  "Tbeold  woman* 
dead."  or.  ''Tli* young  un  ■  m*ikrt.~ 

FkiUdtlpKi*  Prat,  Jiiljr  U,  1SS1. 

IL  fraiw.  1.  To  utter  in  a  low,  hollow  voice ; 
murmur  dismally.  [Kare.] 

Mamt  w  ill  not  drawn ;  he  anew**  and  cmnkl  explanation. 

Caritfe.  French  Rev.,  III.  IL  1. 

S.  To  announce  or  herald  by  croaking.  [Bare.] 

The  raven  himself  b  hoane 
That  crtxtti  the  taUl  entranc*  of  IWnnui. 

Sh.it,,  Macbeth,  1.  B. 

TOak  (krok),  n.  [<  croak,  r.]  A  low,  hoarse 
guttural  sound,  a*  that  uttered  by  a  frog  or  a 


Lee. 


raven. 

W  iut  that  a  ravm'a  eront  or  ray  aon'a  voice? 
Ill*  fclatrra  voice,  too.  naturally  harih,  hail,  In  the 
courac  of  her  aorrowful  lifetime,  contracted  a  klml  of 
<roa*.  which,  when  It  once  gri*  Into  tin-  human  throat, 
»  aa  aln.      Ha*tkorne,  K*vcn  (iablea,  It. 

r  other  animal 
nurs.  or 

grumbles;  ono  who 
one  who  takes  a 
thing ;  an  alarmist, 
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croc  (krok),  n.  [OF.,  a  hook:  see  creel.]  In 
old  armament :  (a)  The  hooked  rest  from  which 
the  harqnebttse  or  musket  was  fired.  (A)  A  mace 
of  simple  form,  (c)  A  cutting  weapon  with  a 
hook-shaped  blade,  or  with  a  hook  attached  to 
the  blade,  as  in  some  forms  of  halberd  or  parti 
ran  which  had  a  ' 

crocet.  ».  A 
cross'*, 

croceofM  (krd'shius),  a.  [<  L.  erooriw,  adj.,  < 
crocus,  saffron:  see  croews.l  Saffron-colored ; 
of  a  deep  yellow  tinged  with  red. 

crocert,  croceret, ».  Obsolete  forms  of  croticr. 

crocetin  (kro'set-in),  it.  [<  croxtti  +  -cf  -f  -is*.] 
In  chem.:  (a)  Crocin.  (6)  A  doubtful  deriva- 
tive from  crocin. 

croche't,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  erafc*1. 

croche5  (krdoh),  a.  [<  OF.  crocks,  a  hook,  fem. 
fonn  of  croc,  a  hook :  see  crook.  Cf.  Gael,  croic, 
a  deer's  horn.]  A  little  knob  about  the  top  of 
a  deer's  horn. 

croche-'H,  ».    A  variant  of  cross*. 

crochet  <!kro-i<ha'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  croc,  a  hook : 
see  crocke,  crvjojt.]  1.  A  kind  of  knitting  by 
means  of  a  needle  with  a  hook  at  one  end. — 
2f.  An  old  bagbut  or  hand-cannon.  ITilkclm, 
Mil.  LHet.-3.  In  fort.,  an  indentation  in  the 
glacis,  opposite  a  traverse,  continuing  the  cov- 
ered  way  around  the  traverse. 

crochet  (kro-aba'),  r.:  pret.  and  pp.  crocke  tett 
(kro-ah&d').  ppr.  crocheting  (krd-sna'ing).  [< 
crocket,  n.,  l.J  I.  intrant.  To  produce  a  close 
or  open  fabric  by  hooking  a  thread  of  worsted, 
linen,  silk,  etc.,  into  meshes  with  a  crochet 
needle. 

U.  trans.  To  make  in  the  style  of  work  called 
crochet :  as,  to  crocket  a  shawl ;  crocheted  edging, 
crocheteer,  ».    Sec  crotckelrer. 


crocheteurt,  ».  [F.,  a  porter,  <  erocketer,  hang 
on  a  hook,  <  crochet,  a  hook :  see  crocket,  n.]  A 
porter;  a  carter. 


I,  a*  lnera.ll.  ahle  I 


croaker  (kro'ker),  it.  1 .  A  bird  or  c 
that  croaks.— 2.  Ono  who  croaks,  i 


art'  cr\*xtfti  in  ovary 


8.  A  corpse.    [Slang.]  —  4.  A  name  of  various 

(a)  A  nUi  af  the  genus  HtemoUtn.    Alio  culled 

,V.a.\   <»)  a  •»"'*»«"'  "^"""W  n-i'j 


Slate*  of  moderaUly  elongate  omprcaaed  fonn,  with  all- 
very -gray  hack  and  ■Idea,  and  narrow,  IrrccuLar.  undulat. 
Ing  line*  of  dota.  (e|  A  freah. water  acirenold  Hah.  ff  niifo- 
rf/iiofua  ymnnien*.  inhabiting  the  Vuited  Ht*b*  AI«o 
call<0  t tuiuter-pv mper.  («T)  A  C'alifornlaa  mihloto»4il 
hnh,  Dt'/rvaati  >icrjon4;  a  kind  of  aurf-fiah.  Sec  cut  under 
tHtmnida. 

croaking  (kro*king),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  croak,  r.] 
I.  Uttering  a  low,  harsh,  guttural  sound. —  2. 


Foreboding  evil ;  grumbling  

See  lUaM 

r<«w  +  -j,i.]  Hs 

r  low,  harsh,  guttural 


(kro'ki).o. 
croak,  < 


hoarse 

A  thin  «iMily  »..!<».  CartttU,  In  Krooile,  II.  77, 

Croat  (kro'at),  n.  [<  F.  r'ronfe  =  O.  Crnate, 
Kroat  (NL.  I'roata),  etc..  G.  also  Krabat,  < 
tlliulg.  A'Artirafmii  as  Slav.  Khrcat  (>  Hung. 
llorriit  =  Alb.  llrrrnt)  —  Pol.  Karvnt  =  Hums. 
Khnirnte,  Knxite,  Croat.]  1.  A  lislivn  nr  an 
inhiibitant  of  t'roatia,  a  titular  kingdom  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  lying  southwest  of  Hun- 
garv;  specifii-allv,  a  member  of  the  Slavic  race 
which  inhabil.1  Croatia,  and  from  which  it  takes 
it*  tiiinu-.— 2.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  one 
of  »  body  of  light  cavalry  in  the  Imperialist  ser- 
vice, rci-niitcd  frr.ni  the  Croats  and  other  Slavs, 
and  from  the  Magyar*. 
Croatian  (kro-a'shian),  a.  and  s.  [<  Croatia 
(NL.  Croatia,  Rusg.  kroatrfya,  etc.)  +  -an.]  I. 
it.  Of  or  (.wrfaining  to  the  Croats  or  Croatia. 

IX  A  Croat.— 2.  The  Slavic  dialect  of 

the  Croats,  closely  allied  to  Servian. 


!  alight,  I  would  have  hired  a  crvttrtrttr  tat 
tw  o  cardedlea  to  have  ilooa  ao  much  with  hla  whip. 

Heau.  and  Ft.,  IIoDeat  Vtan'a  fortunr,  ill,  2. 

crochet-needle  (kro-sha'ne'dl),  n.  A  long  nee- 
dle of  any  convenient  size,  with  a  hooked  end, 
used  in  crocheting. 

crochet-type  (kro-sha'tlp),  n.  Printing-type 
made  to  represent.  |utttems  of  crochet-work. 
Franklin,  AuuiWog..  p  tot.  crochet-work  (kro-sha'werk),  n.  Work  done 
with  a  crochet-needle.  See  crocket. 
crociary  (kro'shi-a-ri),  n. ;  pi.  cruciarie*  (-rix). 
[<  ML.,  'crociarius :  see  crosier."]  Eerie*.,  the 
orlicinl  who  carries  the  cross  before  an  arch- 
bishop. 

crodatet,  «-  An  obsolete  variant  of  crusade1. 
crocidolite  (kTo-aid'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  «v»«ir  (*<io- 
«<t-),  improp.  for  aymcif  (a/jonvl-),  the  flock  or 
nnp  of  cloth  (<  threaxl,  the  thread  passed 
between  the  threads  of  the  warp,  <  iomiuiv, 
weave,  strike  the  web  with  the  arp<>c  or  comb, 
lit.  strike  with  a  noise),  +  >j6nr,  a  stone.]  A 
mineral  consisting  principally  of  silicate  of  iron 
and  soilium,  occurring  in  asbestos-like  fibers  of 
a  delicate  blue  color,  and  also  massive,  in  Gri- 
qualand.  South  Africa,  and  in  the  Vosgos  moun- 
tains of  Franco  and  Germany.  Also  railed  btve 
asbestos.  The  najiMi  b  alao  given  to  a  illiclooa  mineral 
(tiger-eye)  of  beautiful  yellow  color  and  flbruua  structure, 
much  uaed  fur  ornament,  which  hu»  mitlhsl  from  the  nat- 
ural alteration  of  Ui«  original  bine  cnx-ldollto  of  Stiuth 
Afrh* 

A  beautiful  aerlrt  of  tli«  .  .  ,  ao^allcd  en<d.1Mile  cat  i- 
.•)■<»  (al»o  called  tlgorn-yoa).  .  .  .  rwdly  a  comhinatton  of 
eroeidnf, I,  ttbera  coated  with  quartl.  Thia  Incaaing  ren. 
dera  It  hanler  tlian  unaltered  rrori.fi.We. 

Fop.  Sri,  *o„  XXVIII.  SJ& 

Crocidnra  (kros-l-dil'r*),  n.  [Mi.  (Waglcr, 
IK12);  prop.  Crori/dnra ;  '<  Or.  nfxxic  (apaKii-), 
the  flock  or  nap  of  woolen  cloth,  a  piece  of 
woolen  cloth  (see  crocidolite),  +  oiVm.  tail.]  A 
genus  of  terrestrial  shrews  huvinglM  to  'M  white 
teeth  and  a  moderately  long,  scant-haired  tail. 
It  contain*  nearly  all  Hit  whit*  Uxitlicd  alirews  of  the  old 
witrtil.  iipwaxil  of  ta>  »|Miciev  in  all,  dlvH^d  into  auudry 
anlige-nera  t.jr  ih<-  ayiu-niatUt*.  The  iM-ftt-known  are  C, 
amtua  and  i  .  strutv.Veiwi  of  Lurope ;  and  tier  larve  C,  libit. 
riiJ,  conimunly  known  aa  the  mu»kral.  haa  been  [ilaceil 

n.  pL   [XT..,  < 
of  "hrews, 


crocket 

Craein  la  a  red  colouring  matter,  and  it  la  aurmlaed  that 

the  rod  colour  of  the  itaifronj  atigiuaa  la  due  to  thla  re- 
action taking  place  In  nauura.      Itnryc  Brit.,  XXI.  lad. 

crocitationf  (kros-i-tA'shon),  n.  [<  L.  aa  if  *rro- 
citaHo(n-),  <  croeitare,  pp.  crocitafui,  croak :  see 
croot.]  A  croaking.  Iktiley. 
crock1  (krok),  n.  [(1)  <  ME.  crocke,  crokkc, 
crokk,  <  AS.  croorw,  also  crokka,  rarely  crocc,  a 
crock,  —  OFrie*.  krocka  =  1X1.  kruic  =  Icel. 
krukka  =  8w.  kruka  =  Dan.  krukkc,  a  crock. 
There  are  two  other  related  words,  applied  to 
earthen  vessels  of  various  shapes ;  (2)  AS.  crok, 
crog,  early  ME.  (To*,  a  pot,  pitcher,  etc. ,  aa  OH  G. 
kruag,  ckruag,  crOg,  MUG.  kruoc,  G.  aTwjj  ,•  (3) 
Aa  crior  (pi.  crwan),  ME.  crovke  =  D.  krutk  = 
MHO.  tT*c*«,  G.  dial.  aTaatAc.  a  pot,  etc.  These 
groups  stand  in  an  undetermined  relation  with 
(are  perhaps  nit.  derived  from)  the  Celtic  forms : 
Gael,  crog,  a  pitcher,  jar,  oroeon  —  It.  crogan, 
a  pitcher,  =  \V.  erochan,  a  pot ;  cf.  mrr.  a 
bucket,  pail.  The  Celtic  forma  are  prob.  re- 
lated to  Corn.  ,  ...  a  ahell,  skull,  =  W.  and 
Bret,  cragen,  a  ahell.  The  Romance  forma,  F. 
cruchc,  an  earthen  pot,  a  pitcher  (>  ult.  crucible, 
q.  v.),  Gascon  cruga,  I*r.  crugo,  OF.  eruge  (> 
prob.  E.  dim.  entcf),  are  of  Teut.  or  perhaps  of 
direct  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  craw.]  1 .  An  earthen 
vessel;  a  pot  or  jar  (properly  earthen,  bnt  also 
sometimes  of  iron,  brass,  or  other  metal)  used 
as  a  receptacle  for 
in  rooking. 
A  braaen  tnett  of  I].  I 

■  CiM.(T-E.T.  8.kp.l 
Where  there  1*  atore  of  oatmeal,  yon  may  put  enough 
ill  the  rrorJt.  Ray,  Eng.  Proverb*  (leTp),  p.  tii. 

2.  A  fragment  of  earthenware;  a  ^potsherd, 
of  a  flower-pot. 

crock1  (krok),  r.  t.  [<  croc*1,  ».]  To  lay  up  in 
a  crock :  as,  to  crock  butter.  HalliiceU. 

crock'2  (krok),  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps 
the  same  as  E.  dial,  crokc,  refuse.  ML.  crake, 
crokt  a  husk,  hull,  fig.  refuse  ;  cf.  LG.  krak,  krdk, 
a  thing  of  no  value:  see  croca*.  |  Soot,  or  the 
black  matter  collected  from  combustion  ou  pots 
and  kettles  or  in  a  chimnev ;  smut  in  general,  as 
from  coloring  matter  in  cloth.  [Colloq.] 

The  boy  grimed  with  ervrt  and  dirt,  from  the  hair  of  hia 
head  to  the  sol.  of  hlaf«,t. 

UUktni,  Great  Rrpcclatioma,  vtt 

crock3  (krok),  r.    [<  crock?,  a.]    I.  fr«M.  To 
black  with  soot  or  other  matter  collected  : 
combustion ;  by  extension,  to  soil  in  any 


combustion ;  by  extension,  to  soil  in  any  simi- 
lar way,  particularly  by  contact  with  imper- 
fectly dyed  cloth:  as,  U>  croc*  one's  hands. 
[Coltoo,] 


myat-lf  by  the  contact, 
llick'nt.  Si  liiil.u  S1  ' 


OrocidurinaB  (kros'i^lfi-ri'ne). 
Crocidtira  +  -ts«r.]  A  subfamily 
of  the  family  Soricider,  containing  all  the  ter- 
restrial white-toothed  species  of  the  old  world, 
of  the  genera  Crocidura,  Jhplomcsodon,  and 
Anurosorcx.  The  group  is  not  represented  in 
America. 

crocin  (kro'sin),  n.  [<  crocus  +  -is'.]  A  red 
powder(C,0Hla<  »u}f<iriurd,tugetiier with  sugar 
and  a  volatile  oil,  when  polyehroite  is  " 
posed  by  dilute  acids. 


II.  intrans.  To  give  off  crock,  smut,  or  color: 
as,  stockings  warranted  not  to  croot. 
crocks  Ikrok),  ,,.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  mr»rf», 
of  same  sense.]   A  low  seat;  a  stool,  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

I  .  .  .  avatcd  bar  upon  s  little  nut  St  my  left  band. 

Taller.  No.  llo. 

crock*  (krok),  a.  [A  var.  of  crook,  q.  v.  Cf. 
mM-JtW.)  1.  A  little  curl  of  hair:  in  the  plural, 
the  under  hair  on  the  neck.—  2.  Same  as  crook, 
7.    [North.  Eng.] 

V*  crvlcV*  of  a  house,  bijngea. 

/xniu,  Manipulua  Vocabalorum. 

crock5  (krok),  r.  i.  [E.  dial.,  j>eritaps  a  var. 
of  ctaci-.  Cf.  crock*  and  croctfi.J  To  decrease ; 
decay.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

crock'3  (krok),  n.   [Sc.  and  E.  dial.;  prob.  =  1>G. 

krukkc,  an  old  horse,  an  old  decayed  house,  = 

OD.  kraecke,  an  old  decayed  bouse ;  perhaps 

ult.  a  var.  of  crack.]    An  old  ewe. 
crocker't  (krok'tr),  a.  [ME.  croca'cre,  crokkere  f 

<  crock*  +  -rr*.    The  word  survives  in  the 

proper  name  Crocker.]    A  potter. 

A>  a  Traarl  of  the  cnxwere  [In  the  anthort'r.1  vcralnn,  "  a 
potter  »  reaael  "J.  W^rltf.  IV.  tL  9  lltlt  ). 

Crocker3  (krok'cr),  s.   [Perhaps  a  var.  i 
rr.)    Tlie  laughing-gulf,  torus  or  < 
lus  ridibunduM.  Jtlontagu. 

crockery  (krok'e-ri»,  n.  [<  rroc'l  +  *ru.] 
Earthen  ve«s<'bi  collectively ;  earthenware ;  spe- 
cifically, articles  for  domestic  use  made  of 
glazed  potterv  or  stoneware. 

crocket  <krok'et),  n.  [<  ME.  croaTf,  a  roll  or 
lock  of  hair.  <  OF.  croquet,  another  form  of  OfO- 
chct.a  hook  (see  crocket,  crotcket),  dim.  of  croc 
(ME.  crok),  a  lock  of  hair  (OFlcm.  Itoac,  curled 
tinir,  >  ML.  crocus ),  lit.  a  hook,  crook  :  see  rrooa-, 
crock*.    Crocket  is  thus  a  doublet  of  crotcket. 
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crocket 


and  both  are  nit.  dims,  of  crook.]  It-  A  large 
roll  or  lock  of  hair,  characteristic  of  a  manner 
of  dressing  the  hair  common  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  cnnelitcd  of  a  I 
a  piece  of  stuff,  like  the"  i 
nineteenth  century. 

They  keinbe  her  crabrtfes  with  chrfstalL 

PtUtiaU  Ptenu,  I  lit 

2.  One  of  the  terminal  snags  on  a  stag's  horn. 
—3.  In  medieral  arch.,  a  pointed  decoration,  an 
ornament  most  freqnantlv  treated  an  recurved 
"     of  the  inclined 
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i  correctly  hl>  question,  Am  1  going  to  rattan  til* 
, -i.it ,1 »  It  the  lather  says  Yes,  the  ervaxuTe  e»U  the  child 


Mid  Mill  the  lather  he'ls  wrong.  If  the  father  myi  So. 
the  reply  U  that  In  that  cue  the  child  cannot  be  restored, 
f. .r  to  <td  so  mould  violate  tin-  agreement,  since  the  father  t 
answer  would  then  be  incorrect. 

IL  a.  Like  a  crocodile,  or  like  something 
pertaining  to  a  crocodile — Crocodile  tears,  falav 
ur  simulated  tears :  to  allusion  to  the  fiction  of  old  travel- 
era  that  crocodile*  shod  tears  over  those  they  devour, 
crocodilean,  a.  and  n.    See  crocodilian . 
crocodile-bird  (krok'o-dil-berd),  i».   A  name  of 
the  Egyptian  black-headed  plover,  Plmiamu 
<eoyjitiut,  one  of  several  plovers  which  have 
been  supposed  to  answer  to  the  troehilua  of 
Herodotus:  so  called  from  Its  association  with 
the  crocodile.    See  cut  under  Pfsjiinsiui. 
Orocodlli  (krok-6-di'lI).  n.pl.  [NL.]  Same  as 
cNMawMi    sTajflsr.  1830. 
Orocodilia  (krok-o-dil'i-&),  a.  pi.    [NL.,  <  L. 
crocodilue,  crocodile.]    An  order  of  licptUUt, 
formerly  included  with  LacerUlia  in  Nunrwi,  now 
'as  the 


croft 

CTOCOdlUne  (krok-$-dil'ln),  o.   [<  crocodile  + 

-in«t.  1  Like  a  crocodile. 
Crocodilinj  (krok'^-di-U'nl),  n.  pi     [NL.,  < 

Croeodilus  +  A  family  of  squama  te  sau- 

Oppcl,  1811. 
crocodilitet  (krok'^-di-llt),  a.    [<  eroew 
-itc*.)   A  sophism  of  cross-questioning. 
crocodile,  2. 

The  ensnodrguV  la  when,  helnsr  deceived  by  some  crafty 
manner  of  questioning,  we  do  admit  that  which  our  ad- 
versary tumeth  again  upon  us,  to  our  own  hindrance,  as 
In  the  fable  of  the  t 


tiu  proceedeth. 

crocodility  (krok-T.-dll'i.ti),  av 
+  -ify.]  In  logic,  a  captious  or  soph: 


of  arguing.    See  crocodile,  2.  [Kare.]_ 


I.  Creckets  In  lists*,  frw  rests  Knurs.  H<*n  lisme.  ruts,  a 
Ootid,  api^eil  on  •  ptfinscM .  1  Komi  Vtnllet  l*-t>sc's  ■  IMct-  ds 
r  Architecture." )  Both  ci*»otet,  ijth  csntiry, 

sides  of  pinnacles,  canopies,  gables,  and  other 
members,  and  on  the  outer  or  convex  part  of 
the  curve  of  a  pastoral  staff  or  other  decorative 
work.  Sometimes  crockets  were  carved  in  the 
forms  of  animals. 

With  ervthettt  on  corners  with  kuottea  of  gold*. 

Pirn  Ploxman  s  Cmlt  (E.  R.  T.  h.x  1.  171. 


crocket*^  (krok'e-ted  j,  tj^ 
crockets. 


[<  crocket^  +  -«»■«.] 


The  hU-h  pitched  roof  [of  the  caalle  of  Chettonceani  1  oon- 
lalris  three  windows  of  beautiful  dcalgn,  covered  with  em- 
broidered cape  and  Itowcrtng  Into  erocktUd  spire*. 

//.  Jamas,  Jr.,  little  Tour,  p.  M. 

crock  saw  (krok'sa),  «.  A  long-toothed  iron 
plate  like  a  saw,  which  hangs  at  the  back  of  the 
fireplace  to  carry  the  pots  and  crocks.  Davies, 
Hupp.  Eng.  Glossary. 

CTocky(krok'i),a.  [<  crock*  +  -,!.]  Smutty; 


reptiles.  They 
Hard  like  In  torn, 
with  long  tails  and 
four  wetl-devcloped 
limbs,  the  ulterior 
ahorUTUiaiithe  pos- 
terior and  with  lire 
complete  digit*,  and 
the  posterior  four- 
toed.  With  a  single 
exception,  the  Or* 
lag  specie*  havo 
nails  on  the  three 
radial  and  tibial 
digit* ;  the  feet  are 
webbed ;  the  nos- 
trils are  at  the  end 
of  a  long  snout,  and 
can  be  closed ;  and 
the  tympanic  mem- 
brsnee  are  exposed, 
but  a  cutaneous 
valve  can  be  shut 
down  over  thetu. 
The  skin  Is  loricate, 
tiie  dermal  armor 
consisting  of  bony 
scutes  covered  with 
epidermal  scale* 
of  corresponding 
form;  the  anus  U 
longitudinal  sa  In 
the  clielonlaiia;  the 


Crocodilurua  (krok'6-di-lu'rus),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or. 
KpoKtft  i/of ,  crocodile,  +  oipA,  tail.]  A  genua  of 
fissilingual  lizards,  of  the  family  Ameirida. 

Orocodiltu  (krok-O-dl'lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  croco- 
dilue,  crocodile.]  The  typical  genua  of  the  fam- 
ily Croflodifitte. 

CTocoiaite  (kro-kd'i-ait),  n.   Same  as  cvocoifc. 

crocoite  (kroTto-it),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Or.  *po*Attt, 
saffron-colored  '(<  ayxkor,  saffron:  see  croeut), 
+  -»'(*".]  A  mineral,  a  native  ehromate  of  lead 
or  red-lead  ore,  found  in  brilliant  red  crystals 
in  the  Urals  and  Brazil,  and  also  massive. 

croconate  (kro'ko-nat),  a.  [<  crocon(ic)  + 
•ate>.]  A  yellow  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
eroeonie  acid  with  a  base. 

croconic  (kro-kon'ik), «.  [<  crortt*  +  -on  +  -ie.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  saffron ;  saffron-yellow. — 
Croconic  add,  t-'r.hV'i.  an  add  obtained  aa  a  potassium 
salt  utien  dry  earbolile-a.  lil  iras  U  passed  over  heated  j 


i^oeltBllosI  Veitksl  Secuoo  or  Hinder 
r*rt  ej  Skull  at  ■  CmnLlc,  ih'jwiux  msiiy 
crsntsl  pecullantiss  ol  Cr*cwd*it*. 

Km.  Eners  rests  tube  dlvkliag  to  to  m,  aa 
BtiterVw.  sn,l  p.  a  pewtcrtar  trancb  ;  the  twu 
r*ui[..in.1  toOimun»rstM(r  «"ti  rt*  ^aTttynl 
ti-c  ttitjntti  'lii-c  ■  inAh  4  l  .'V-  if 
c^^nlnc  In  the  tiiiiliOc  time,  sjal  two  vnaikf 
Ut«r«l  nas* cm  the  baa*  or  lbs  ghsll  beaioi 
Ike  poatrrtor  nares;  It 

-l.nF.  .   .!«  Int.,  .. 

rossai  AV.  fjostertat  aai  . 
h*.- k  ;  /*/.  pO,ryf-*i  ;  pjrteOtl  :  f  r  fruo- 
tal:  lie.  nrrnlnsrihcanlil  It:;  AS.  atlsnhs- 
ooait  AS.  *  j«sv*«i«w1  i  HO.  *ost«cne.««l : 
EO.  cxutxiottAl .  SO.  Mj|irs.^!pttsl  i  /W. 
MS;    tfO,  eutoiki    0>O,  er^ataofk. 


j/  nm 


iUCal . 


penis  Is  slintlc,  and    6fU,  .nJ  etchm  serves. 

c   ^c'tU'fhare'iUtlrR-ll  socketed  -  Ut*  lu  arc 
nBea"  to  ^ehuTralI!*UH'  heart^^.t'iipic  JlVTwr^ham- 


I  ( krok'6-dfl),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
>  erocodil;  altered,  to  suit  the  mod.  F.  and 
L.,  from  ME.  coeodriB.cokadrill,  cokcdril,  etc., 
as  Pr.  cocodrilk  =  Sp.  Pg.  cocodrilo  a  It.  cocw- 
drilio  —  MHO.  kokodHllc  (ML.  cocodriHiut,  eoca- 
drilttu),  etc.,  corrupted  from  the  normal  form, 
now  in  part  restored,  F.  crocodile  =  Sp.  Pg.  It 
crocodilo  =  D.  krokodil  =  O.  krokodif  —  Dan. 
krokodille  =  Sw.  krokodil,  <  L.  crocodilue,  <  Or. 
sy»«od«i/.oc,  a  lizard,  a  crocodile ;  ulterior  origin 
unknown.  CI.  cockatrice.]  I.  n.  1.  An  animal 
of  the  order  f>t»f»di7(o,  and  especially  of  the 

»y(;ZS 

ly  given  to  the  SUe  crocodile,  OucmMiu  nilotsew  or  »W- 


Crocodlle  \  Cn,-MtlMi  a«Msratr>. 


aarit,  the  member  of  the  order  which  has  been  longest  and 
leaded  to  sund 
ndile  Is  the  gat 


(test  known,  and  nasi 
soecica.    Thus,  the  ii. 


he  red,  bat  the  aortic  arches  communicate  by  the  foramen 
so  that  venous  snd  arterial  hlood  commluTle  mtt- 
eart :  the  spinsl  column  Is  well  ossified :  Use  rer 
mostly  proccelosts.  aa  in  all  the  existing  species, 
suiplucixloiui  ur  optstlsoocslous  In  some  eitinrt  forms ;  the 
sacral  vcrteluwt  are  n-ducwl  to  two ;  the  cervical  liear  free 
rlha ;  the  rib*  are  bifurcated  at  their  proximal  enda  -,  there 
is  a  series  of  so  cnJlcil  alMlominal  ribs  disconnected  from 
the  vertebra;  and  the  skull  Is  well  mined,  with  an  inter- 
ortiltal  septutn,  Isrve  altsphcriolds  atwl  parotic  pnxeaaea, 
tanj*  fixed  quadrat**,  eetopterygolds,  completely  bony 
t>*mpanlc  cavities,  rudimentary  orhltosjihenolda.  If  any, 
and  no  parietal  foramen.  The  order  range*  In  time  from 
Uie  Oolitic  strata  to  the  present  day,  and  contains  all  the 
hug*  saurian*  known  as  crocodilo*,  alligator*,  caymans, 
Jacares,  gavtals,  etc.  All  the  specie*  are  more  or  lea* 
squatlc.  thongh  none  of  the  living  one*  is  marine.  The 
order  has  been  divided  into  the  Ave  fsndllrs.ittiVTa/nTwhs, 
Croouftfidr*.  traruilvUr,  TeUvmtvritU*,  sad  H*Ujdtmtutal 
the  last  two  Including  only  extinct  forms,  cither  name* 
of  the  order  are  lAiritata,  /onirdoearrria,  and  //jctmaaurto. 
Other  divisions  of  the  order  than  those  above  given  are : 
(1)  by  Owen,  Into  three  suborders.  /Y*rs*fws,  dmoaicortui, 
and  OputbxaKa ;  and  ('21  by  Huxley,  likewise  Into  three 
sutmrdent,  /'uraeucAta,  Jfoveueata,  and  A'u#tse*so. 

CTOCOdilUa  (krok^-dll'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
dilc  +  -iaa.]   I.  a.  Relating  to  or  of  the 
of  the  crocodile;  hence,  in  allusion 
tears,  hypocritical.    See  crocodile,  a. 

O,  what  a  meviUian  world  is  tills. 
Composed  of  trearh'riea  and  Insnarlng  wl]*s ! 

She  clothes  destruction  In  a  formal  kias. 
And  lodges  tleatii  In  her  deceitful  smiles 

Qudrtes,  Emblems,  L  S. 

U.  a,  A  crocodile ;  one  of  the  CroeodiUa. 
Also,  improperly,  spelled  erooodiicas. 
CTOCodilld  (krok^dll'id),  ».  A  reptile  of  the 
famllv  CrocodiftAr. 

OrocodiUdB  (krok-o-dil'i-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  < 
Vrocodiliu  +  -»cte.]  The  typical  family  of  the 
order  CroeodUia.   It  Is  cltaracterised  by 


vcrtebne  ;  pterygoids  bounding  tt 

n  ual  l-.t.ct  conns -J.'l'-i  arlal  »1»iH.m  t  t.  .  .t-  nt 


dry  t 
taaslina  snd  the 
into  water.  It  f 
strongly  acid. 

crocota  (krd-ko'tjt),  n. ;  pi.  crocoto  (-to).  [L. 
(sc.  t'fsfts,  garment),  <  Or.  ttposcuroc  (sc.  ^irriv, 
garment),  a  saffron-colored  frock,  prop,  adj., 
saffron-dyed,  <  (poster,  saffron :  see  crorng.]  In 
cUueical  antu].,  a  garment,  originally  of  a  yel- 
low color,  connected  with  the  ceremonial  of  the 
eult  Of  Bacchus.  It  la  referred  to  sometimes  as  a  man- 
tle and  sometimes  at  a  tunic,  and  was  prol«ahly  Intermedi- 
ate between  the  two  garments,  sad  worn  In  the  form  of  a 
sleeveless  tunic  over  the  ordinary  tunic.  It  waa  worn  by 
liscchna  himself,  by  women,  ana  by  men  considered  ef- 
feminate. 

crocus  (kro'kua),  n.    [Cf.  AS.  croh,  saffron ;  D. 
O.  Ban.  kroktis  sat  F.  crocv*  as  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
<  L.  crocus,  m..  also  cro- 
<  Or.  s^id«oc, 


of  Eastern  origin:  ef. 
Heb.  karkom  —  Ar.  kar- 
kam,  kurkum,  saffron: 
Skt^i-si 'kvma,  saffron.) 

Croeue. 

The  spendthrift  eroew.  bnrsV 

Ing  through  the  mould, 
Naked  and  shivering  with  his 

cup  of  gold. 

O.  If.  HUmrt.  Spring. 

9.  [oop.l  [NI^.]  A  ge- 
nus of  beautiful  trida- 
oeous  plants,  consisting 
of  many  " 
some  of  v 

the    commonest  orna- 
ments of  gardens.  They 
are  dwarf  herbs,  with  flbrous'coated 
leaves  ari|e>aiing  after  the  nower*. 
chlelty  In  the  mli 
the  Levant,  and 


i-rocuse*  sro  fo«nd 


occurs  In  Florida. 

Sum*  men  seyrt,  that  whan  the  I  will  gadre  the  Paper. 
Uiel  maketi  Fuyr,  and  lirrnnen  alioute,  la  make  the  Ser- 
pent** and  the  Coktdriilti  to  fie*. 

MatutrrilU,  Travels,  p.  1«0. 


a  strslaht  inaxill'  >  premaitll: 
' ;  a  mandllmlsr 


Hllo-i,rem»illliirrsiitureor..i>ccv,iivcxt.si-k.  -  ' 
lllralar  sirophvsis  not  extending  beyond  the      Tb"  Ohtrc 

and  not  Involving  spkmlal  eletncnU;  the  J!" 

*  dUUnct  or  not  from  the  tergal  onea ;  the  ami  rorrvell 

I.  the  Bret  mandibular  tooth  biting  Into  a  Pl*«*  with 


ddle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe  and 
are  especially  abundant  In  Greece  and 
ne  of  the  specie*  *r*  venial  and  other* 
farietles  In  cultivation  are  very  niiroerotss. 
but  mostly  of  vsnisl  specie*,  as  these  are  the  earliest  of 
spring  itower*.  C.  aottptts  yields  the  saffron  of  commerce, 
which  consists  of  the  orange  stlgmss  of  the  flower*. 
8.  Saffron,  obtained  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Croctw.  See  eaffron.— 4.  A  polishing-powder 
prepared  from  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron,  cal- 
cined in  crucibles.  It  Is  the  calcined  powder  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  where  the  heat  Is  nsoat 
Intense.    The  powder  in  the  "J>I>"  part  Is  i  ailed  n)«.(ir. 


crodet,  ».  [<  OF.  erof,  a  crypt  «  Pr.  crofa, 
cropla),  same  as  orotic,  a  grot,  cave:  see  grot, 
grotto,  and  crypt,  doublets  of  erode.)  A  crypt.  ■ 

The  CMrche  of  the  holy  Sejwlcr*  .  .  .  hath  .  .  ,  Crudes 
Chaiwllys  hygh  atsl  lowe.  In  irrett  nowinher. 


nneoual.  t 

fossa,  the  fourth  into  *  groove :  and  the  head  shorter  than 
In  Wtcso/iiO,  hut  longer  than  In  AttifnlmidiK.  The  family 
i  Of  eounter-qupKtlomng.  Include*  two  genera:  CrooorfiVsis,  represented  hy  the  croc- 
ajTriiCTi-lile^a^shde^a^child.     ckUIc  of  theNUe.  C.  ^^J^,"1^^^!^  "lJ  Mt- 


I  It  vs  to  sent  tlie  nsany  lssferens  and  secret* 
with  In  the  saytl  temple. 

TersnrsTfen,  Dtarie  of  Eng.  Travel],  p.  S». 

croft  (krflft),  n.  [=  Sc.  craft,  croft,  <  ME.  croft, 
<  AS.  croft,  a  small  inclosed  field,  =  MD.  kroft, 
krocht,  high  and  dry  land.  aTortf,  crocht,  a  field 
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croft 

on  the  downs,  high  and  dry  land,  D.  km  ft,  a 
hillocks  Perhaps  Celtic :  of.  Gael,  croit,  ahnmp, 
hillock,  croft  ;  cruach,  a  pile,  heap,  stack,  hill, 
verb  crunch,  pile  up,  heap  up ;  Ir.  croit,  a  hump, 
a  small  eminence  ;  cruach,  a  pile,  a  rick,  verb 
cruachnim,  I  pile  up;  W.  crug,  a  hump,  hillock.] 
A  small  piece  of  inclosed  ground  used  for  pas- 
ture, tillage,  or  other  purpose*;  any  small  tract 
of  land ;  a  very  small  farm :  applied  especially 
to  the  small  farms  on  the  western  coast  and  ial- 
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Mas  *  harona  *  knigtcs  thereto 

Hshbeth  blsouxt  tbi:  pnpe  crt-iMri*  hhrinne 
t'pe  [the)  <t  Ulfne.      liobtrt  of  GUmetrtcr,  p.  S02. 
Crist  taujtc  not  to  hia  heard*  [shepherd]  to  releo  up  a 
ureysslis  and  kUla  his  ilinpi 

■Veil/,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  387. 

crolfllett,  ».    A  crucible.    See  crosslefi. 
croissant,  croisant,  a.  and  n.   [<  OF.  croit- 

tant,  F.  crMiataut,  crescent:  aee  cretctnt.]  I,f 

a.  Crescent. 


HI  this  lyflndo  [livelihood]  I  mot  lyuen  Ul  Ummawe  lyme 
W  that,  tch  bop*  fort,  tunc  heruost  li 


Piert  CbviMa  (A),  Til  S77. 

itr.r 


A  11UU  ero/l  we  owned  -  a  plot  of  core, 
on  stored  with  peas  and  mint  and  I 
■  for  poaiot. 


I  with  pea*  and  mint  ami  thyme, 

R'cnfjwvrfa.  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  at.  24. 
en>ft(kroft),t>.  I.  [(.croft,  a.]  To  bleach  (linen) 
after  bucking  or  soaking  in  an  alkaline  dye,  by 
exposing  to  the  sun  and  air. 

Later  method*  [of  bleaching  linen]  hare  been  Introduced 
in  *  hlch  the  time  of  exposure  on  the  graaa,  or  crafting,  aa 
It  la  termed,  li  mnch  shortened. 

W.  t'reaka,  Dyeing  and  Calico  printing,  p.  6ft. 

crofter  (krof'ter).  a.  [<  croft  + -«*.]  One  who 
occupies  or  cultivates  a  croft ;  specifically,  a 
small  farmer  on  the  western  coast  and  islands 
of  Scotland.  The  Scotch  crofter  i>  a  ainall  land  tenant, 
wboae  holding  la  not  large  enough  to  be  called  a  farm  or 
to  support  him  by  Ullage,  die  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
Lrith  carrier. 

CTOgnett,  n.  [A  oorrnpt  form  of  crone t,  cornefl.~\ 
Same  as  coronal,  2.  Wright 

crohol  (krd'hol),  ».  [Swiss.]  The  old  crown 
of  Bern  in  Switzerland,  equal  to  about  00  Unit- 
ed States  cents. 

crointer  (kroin'ter),  n.   Same  aa  eroonach. 
Cxoiat,  *•    [ME.  croit,  croyt,  croice,  crogee,  croit, 
croyi,  creoil,  <  OF.  croit,  croit,  croix,  F.  ero«, 
a  cross:  see  further  under  cm**!.]    1.  A  gib- 
bet :  same  aa  cross!,  1. 
He  toke  hla  delh  upon  the  crow. 

O'ourr.  Couf.  Amant,  I.  371. 

2.  A  structure  or  monument  in  the  form  of  a 
cross:  same  as  crawl,  8. 

A  crois  ther  atod  In  the  wel. 
Lift  of  St.  ChriHoplur  (Early  En*,  Poems,  ed.  Fomivall), 

|1.  aft. 

8.  A  crucifix :  same  as  ora>«»i,  3.-4.  A  mark  or 
sign  in  the  form  of  a  cross:  same  as  rro*»i,  4. 

H«o  made  the  slaw  of  the  ervfa. 

.Vcpn  Julian  (eil,  Cockayne),  1.  74. 

croist,  c.  I.  [ME.  crosses,  croicen,  croicien,  < 
OF.  croitcr,  croiticr,  crcitier,  F.  cr outer,  cross,  se 
croiter.  take  the  cross,  engage  in  a  crusade: 
from  the  noun :  see  cr«i*\  n.,  and  ef.  <t<mj»1,  r., 
of  which  crots  is  ult.  a  doublet.]  1.  To  mark 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon :  same  as  croagt,  3. 
Ha  tiolde  forgeta  noxt  ... 

To  cmiri  llirio  [thrice]  hia  fureheued  A  hla  hreoal  also. 
St.  AUoiunJ  (Ar  r^rwr  (Early  big  Poems,  ed. 

tKornlrall),  L  S7. 

2.  To  mark  or  designate  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  as  a  pilgrim  or  a  crusader. 

'  _\  a.    [Also  croitado,  croytado  (a  false 
,  after  crmado),  <  F.  croitatle,  a  crusade: 
lee  cmade.]    1,  A  crusade. 
A  pope  of  that  name  [Urban)  did  Brat  Inatltute  the  mi- 
Bacon,  Holy  War. 


2.  A  cross. 

Uke  th*  rich  minute  on  th'  Imperinll  liall, 
Aa  much  adorning  aa  surmounting  all, 

JfoiseA,  The  bore  (1613,  Wright). 

croleadot,  ».    See  croitade. 
croiaant,  a.  and  n.    See  croissant. 
CTOlset,  croiseet,  a.    [<  F.  croisc,  a  crusader, 
prop.  pp.  of  cr  outer,  cross,  *e  croitcr,'  take  the 
engage  in  a  crusade :  see  cross,  r.]  A 
or  pilgrim  engaged  in  a  crusade  and 
1 ;  a  crusader. 

rakneee  of  the  croiara. 

/Jure*,  Abrldg  of  Eng.  Hlat, 
When  the  Engllah  rmtaMj  went  Into  the  East  hi  the  ant 
Crusade,  A.  I».  nasi,  they  found  St.  George  ...  a  great 
warrior  saint  ainongat  th*  Christians  i>f  thine  part*, 

ArchieotiMjui,  V,  Id, 

croisedt,  «.    [<  croit  +  -<d2.]   Wearing  a  cross, 
as  a  crusader. 
Tho  Inhabitants  thereof . 


J'vttrnham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foeele,  p.  110. 
So  often  aa  ahe  (the  xloone]  U  aeeno  weatwanl  after 
the  aunne  la  gooe  downe,  .  .  .  ahe  la  eroitant,  and  in  bur 
tint  quarter.  //nffsanf.  tr.  of  niny,  xvUL  a» 

II.  n.  If.  A  crescent. 

In  theMipaiillnna  wrroplaopil  fifteen  Olympian  Etiighta, 
B poo  aeata  a  little  embowed  near  the  form  of  a  eroimnt. 

Beaumont,  Maaque  of  Inner-Tomple, 

2.  [F.  pron.  krwo-soti'.]  In  armor,  Uie  gusset 
of  plate  when  crescent-shaped:  a  form  which 
was  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  especially  for  tlio  defonsc  of  tho  arm- 
pit. 

CTOkurdt,  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  A  name  given 
to  base  coins  imported  into  England  by  foreign 
merchants  in  the  thirteenth  century.  They  war* 
made  of  allojrd  ailver,  and  were  meant  to  Imitate  the  ill- 
rcr  pontile*  then  legally  current  in  England. 

crokert  (kro'ker),  ».  One  who  cultivates  or 
deals  in  saffron  (crocus).  HoUnthed. 

crokett.  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  crock* 

croms,  (kro'mtt),  a.  f<  It.  crona,  <  L.  ckn  m  : 
see  cAroma.]  in  mtunc-,  an  eighth  note,  or  qua- 
ver.  Also  cromc,  and  formerly  chroma. 

crombec  (krom'bvk),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  book-i  nunc 
of  a  small  sylviino  bird  of  South  Africa  of  the 
genus  Sytoictta,  the  S.  rufetcent. —  2.  A  specifia 
name  of  the  Madagascan  courol,  iAiitosomut  dis- 
color. It  was  made  by  Von  Ke'chen bach  ( 1848)  a 
generic  name  of  this  bird,  in  the  form  f  'rostfrai*. 

CTOmbie  (krom'i),  n.    Same  as  rr»simi'«. 

cromchruach,  ».  [Ir.,  apiwr.  <  erosi,  a  god, 
an  idol,  +  crunch,  red.]  An  idol  worshiped  in 
Ireland  before  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to 

Uhristianity.  It  is  described  as  a  gold  or  sil- 
ver image  surrounded  by  welve  little  brazen 
onea. 

crome't,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  crumbK 
cromo-  ( krdm),  n.  [F..  dial.,  also  crombc,  croom  ; 
<  ME.  cromc,  cromhe,  crowmbc,  a  hook,  crook,  K. 
AS.  crumb,  bent:  see  crtiwpl,  of  which  cromc3  is 
ult.  a  doublet.]  A  hook;  a  crook;  a  staff  with 
a  hooked  end;  specifically,  a  Bort  of  rake  with 
a  long  handle  used  in  pulling  weeds,  etc.,  out 
of  the  water.    [Prov.  Eng.] 


the  struggle  with  Charles  L  of  England,  and  in 
1053  was  chosen  lord  protector  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England,  with  sovereign  powers. 

The  moat  Influential  [in  shaping  the  multiform  charac- 
ter of  Knglan.l|  were  the  ni^n  of  the  Kllralirthan  and  Cn.«l- 
■rrWian,  an>l  the  Ultermedlale  nrrlnla. 

S.  SmiUt,  ('haracteT,  p.  B. 

II.  n.  An  adherent  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  a 
soldier  who  fought  under  Cromwell. 

cronach  (kro'nak),  w.   A  variant  of  coronocA. 

crone  tkron),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  croaitr,  < 
ME.  crone,  an  old  woman ;  cf.  OD.  kronie,  an  old 
ew< .  Origin  unknown ;  hardlv,  as  some  sug- 
gest, <  Ir.  erioii,  dry,  withered,  old,  sage,  =  Gael, 
crioa,  dry,  withered,  mean,  ete.jlr.  moaotm,  I 
wither,  =  Oael.  crion,  wither,  =  W.  crinio,  with- 
er. See  crony.]  1.  A  feeble  and  withered  old 
woman:  used  depreeiatively,  and  sometimes 
applied,  with  increased  contempt,  to  a  1 


Afawotd 


tide  cursed  crone, 
with  bar  freudea  dooii  this  cursed  <1«1«. 

',  Man  of  U.  i  Talc  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  - 


of  oiaca. 

ilimarff,  Coningaby,  IL  1, 


Aa  aoonaa  a  aufflclent  ipiantlty  [of  weeds)  are  colleei 
on  the  dam,  they  are  drawn  out  by  cremoss,  forks,  Ac 
A.  Hunter,  Gcorgkal  Easaya,  II.  a 


Same  aa  eroma. 
cromlech  (krom'lek),  n,    K  W.  cromlech  (= 
Ir.  cromleae  =  Gwl.  crowfcric.  cromlcachtl),  < 
erom  (=  Ir.  Gael,  crosa),  bent,  bowed,  +  Bech 
=  Ir.  leac  =  Gael,  feoc,  leaehd,  a  flat  stone.] 

In  archaol.,  a 
structure  con- 
sisting of  a 
large,  flat,  un- 
hewn stone 
resting  hori- 
sontally  upon 

I'rafeh  il  L.n,„«<rr.r»Vl,Fnjl.i»il-       three    0T  mOTO 

upright  stones, 

of  common  occurrence  In  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
as  in  Wales,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Ireland, 
and  in  Brittany  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
From  cromlechs  baring  been  found  In  the  heart  of  burial, 
raoanda  or  barrows,  with  their  rude  chambers  abound- 
ing wltli  arpulchral  remains,  aa  skeletons  or  urns,  they 
are  HiMnaml  to  bare  boon  sepulchral  monumenta.  Alao 
called  (lofnsan. 

That  gray  king,  wboae  name,  a  ghost, 
1  like  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  from  mountain  peak, 
avea  to  vj&rn  and  rfomircA  still. 


Wlthnrad  crones 
are  aeldom  seen. 

2.  An  old  ewe. 

rreah  herrings  plenty  Jllchell  brings, 
With  fatted  crones  and  such  old  things. 

Tutttr,  Farmer's  Pally  Diet. 

cron  ebane .  a.  A  copper  coin  or  token  in  circula- 
tion in  Ireland  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  of  the  value  of  a  halfpenny. 

cronel  (krt'nel),  w.  [Var.  of  corcmcfi,  coronal.] 
In  her.,  the  coronal  when  used  as  a  bearing. 

cronet  (kro'net),  n.    [Var.  of  ooramcf,  cornet^.] 

1 .  The  hair  which  grows  over  the  top  of  a  horse's 
hoof.— 2.  In  Act.,  same  as  cronel. 

cronger  (krong'ger),  n.  [E.  dial. ;  origin  ob- 
scure.] A  local  English  ( Warwickshire  j  name 
of  the  crucian  carp. 

Oronian  (kro'ni-an), a.  [<  L.  Croniut, neut.  Cra- 
nium, sc.  mare,  Gr.  Kpovtor  iuitmoc,  the  north- 
ern or  fro  ten  sea,  lit.  the  Saturnian  sea,  <  Cro- 
nus, Gr.  KpdVor  Saturn.]  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  north  polar  sea.  [Rare.] 

Aa  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 
t'tpon  the  Cron  van  sea,  together  drive 
Mountains  of  loo.  Ifsftwi.  P.  L.,  x.  580. 

cronk  (krongk),  a.  [Imitstivc.]  The  crj-  of  the 
wild  goose.   Also  honk  (which  see). 

cron  nog,  n.    Same  as  eranock. 

cronstedtlte  (kron'stet-it),  n.  [<  A.  F.  Cron- 
tttdl,  a  Swedish  mineralogist  (1722-135),  + 
-iff8.]  A  black  to  dark -green  mineral  with  mi- 
caceous cleavage,  occurring  in  tapering  hex- 
agonal prisms  or  fibrous  diverging  grout* ;  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  manganese,  found 
at  localities  in  Bohemia  and  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land. 

Cronos,  tv    [L.]   See  Kronot. 

FOcrd'ni),  ».;  pi.  cronies  (-nis).    [Var.  of 
#.  j    It.  A  feeble  and  withered  old  woman ; 
a  crone. 

Marry  not  an  old  crony  or  a  fool  for  money. 

2.  An  old  familiar  friend;  an 
panion ;  an  associate. 

To  oblige  your  crony  Swift, 
Hrlrig  1  if  lamv  j  N-  i«  year's  rift, 

Svi/t,  To  Janus,  on  New  year  !  Day. 


At  hia  elbow,  Snuter  Johnny, 
His  anchuit,  trnaty,  drouthy 
Tarn  lo'ed  him  like  s  vera  brl 


re  by  in 

,  f,...n, 

Huafuyf  .  royals,  t  SSi. 

1  a.    Hee  crovtc. 
crolaeryt,  ».    [ME.  croitrryc,  croiscric,  creuscry, 
crcuscrve,  <  OF.  eroiterte,  a  crusade,  <  crv>iJi,  cross : 
see  crois  and  crosal.]    A  crusade. 


One  mighty  relic  survives  In  the  monument  now  called 
Kit's  Coly  Hosiee,  a  riWecA,  which  had  been  Uuked  In 
old  days  by  an  avenue  of  huge  stones  to  a  burial  ground 
some  few  miles  olf,  near  the  village  of  Addtngton. 

J.  R.  (ircen.  Making  orEng.,  p.  S4. 

crommet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  crumb*. 

cromorna  (lcrA-tnor'na),  n.  [Sometimes  cor- 
rupted to  crcmona  (see  cremona-  -.  <  F.  cro- 
mornc,  <  G.  aTHmnAorn,  lit  .  crooked  horn :  see 
A-rnoifwAorn.]  In  organ-building,  a  reed-stop,  or 
set  of  pipes  with  reeds,  giving  a  tone  like  that 
of  a  clarinet. 

Cromwell! an  (krom'wel-l-an),  n.  and  n.  [< 
Cromtcrtl  +  -ina.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  (1599-1658),  who  became  com- 
mauder-in-chivf  of  tho  parliamentary  forces  in 


brltber. 
Asinu,  Tam  o' 

CTOO  (kro),  r.  •'.    [Imitative  var.  of  coo  : 
and  croodA   To  coo.    [North.  Eng.] 
CTOOd  (krod),  r.  i.   [Also  written  erosid 
cf.  croo,  coo;  all  Imitative  words.]    To  coo; 
croodle.  [Scotch.] 

Thru'  the  braes  the  cushat  crooda 
Wl'  wullfu'  cry. 

turn,  To  Wflllain  Simpson. 

croodlel  (kro'dl),  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  croodlcd, 
ppr.  croodling.  [Also  written  croudle;  freq.  of 
erooff ,  coo.  1  To  coo  like  a  dove ;  hence,  to  coax 
or  fawn.  [Scotch.] 

croodle3  (kro'dl),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  croodlcd, 
ppr.  croodling.  [E.  dial.:  perhaps  a  freq.  of 
croa-d,  press  close  together.]  1.  To 
crouch;  brood;  cuddle;  lie  close  and 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

O  whaur  hae  ye  been  a'  the  day. 
 s  wee  croodhndooT 


M)  little  < 

The  Croodfin  /*» (Child  s  Ballads,  It.  SSSX 
As  a  dove  to  fly  home  to  her  neat  and  croodfa  there. 

ATing-afev. 

2.  To  feel  cold.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
crook  ikruk),  n.   [<  ME.  croke,  crok,  prob.  <  AS. 
•croc  (not  found)  =  MI),  broke,  krooke,  D.  krtuk. 


Digitized  by  Google 


crook 

a  bend,  fold,  wrinkle,  «■  SILO,  broke,  brake,  ft 
fold,  wrinkle,  —  leel.  troir  =  9w.  krok  =  Dan. 
krog.  a  crook,  hook.  The  Bom.  forma,  Pr.  croc 
as  OP.  trot,  F.  croc,  a  hook  (ML.  eroeta),  and 
OF.  and  F.  eroche,  a  hook  (ML.  croca)  (>  ult. 
E.  crocket,  crotchet,  croner,  q.  v.),  are  of  D.  or 
fcieand.  origin.  Cf.  Gael,  crooan,  a  crook,  hook, 
=  W.  crvg,  a  crook,  hook,  erwea,  crooked,  = 
(prob. )  L.  crux  (one-),  a  gibbet,  cross :  see  cros»», 
ero*»a,  crutch,  crutch9,  crouch^,  crouch*.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Tent,  forms  are  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin :  the  Celtic  and  Latin  forms  mar  have  lost 
an  initial  «,  in  which  case  they  would  appear 
to  be  cognate  with  0.  tchrcSg,  MHO.  mrhrrge, 
oblique,  crosswise,  >  O.  Bckragen  =  D.  tchraag, 
a  trestle,  prob.  akin  to  MHO.  tchranc,  a  lattice, 
inclosure,  O.  sckrank,  a  cabinet.]  1.  Any  bond, 
torn,  or  curve;  a  curvature;  a  flexure:  as,  a 
crook  in  a  river  or  in  a  piece  of  Umber. 
The**  aapplilre-colournl  brook*, 
Which,  condult-ltke,  with  curtuu*  croo*». 
ialanda  nuke  Sir  P. 

A  croak  la  In  hU  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 
In  Ilia  laugh. 

0.  W.  numa.  The  la*  Leaf. 

a  genuflection. 
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too  mouth,  aa  If  about  to  err.  or  a*  Indicating  anger  or 

dinleaaur*.  (Scotch; 
11.  intrant.  1.  To  bend  or  be  bent;  be  turned 

from  a  right  line;  curve;  wind. 
Th'  otb«r  [circle]  which  ((Tearing  th'  Vnlueraall  Props, 
And  thoae  where  Titan*  Whirling  Chariot 


lieet-aiigtm  farm*  :  and.  crooking,  cut*  In  two 
Uig  Cancer  too. 
uf  liu  llartasa  Woeka,  II  ,  The  Col 


Heer  Capric 


there  burning 


The  eagle  I 


much  longer,  hut  that  her  upper 
aud  ao  the  faUeth 


might  lire 

CA  in  time  over  the  low 
_i  but  with  hunger. 

J.  (irrffory,  forth  u  ma  (lrSO),  p.  SOT. 

Specifically  — 2.  To  bend  the  kneo ;  crouch, 
fiertta,  Marie,  thou  will  haoe  me  achamed  for  ay, 
For  I  can  nowtblr  crake  nor  knele.  York  Playt,  p.  108. 

CTookback(kruk'bak),  ■).  One  who  has  a  crook- 
ed back  or  round  shoulders;  a  hunchback.  Also 
crouekhack. 

At,  crock-oack  ;  hen  I  aland  to  anawer  thee. 

"*■  aAa»..»Hen.VI..ILS. 

crook-backed  (kruk'bakt),  a. 
buck;  hunchbacked. 
A  man  Uiat  la  hrokenfoc 

or  a  dwarf.  Lev.  ul  SO. 

A  dwarf  aa  wall 


which  he  anng 


3.  A  bending  of  the  knee 

j  court  got 
i  at  kiivv*, 


He  la  now  the  court  god  :  and  well  applied 
With  aacrtflce  of  lai«a,  of  croak*,  and  cringe*. 


B.  Jonson,  ftcjanas,  1. 1. 
8.  A  bent  or  curved  part ;  a  ourving  piece  or 
portion  of  anything:  aa,  the  crook  of  a  cane 
or  of  an  umbrella-handle. — 4.  An  instrument 
or  implement  having  a  crook,  or  distinguished 
by  its  curved  form,  speotncally-  (a)  A  ahepherda 
atafl,  carving  at  the  end ;  a  paatoral  atari. 

t  hia  Ooo*,  he  left  hla  nocka; 
thru  Die  lonely  Kock*, 
d  eadloaa  Woe. 

Prior,  Deapalrlng  Shepherd. 
0)The  paatoral  atari  of  a  blahop  or  an  abbot,  faahloned  Ui  nuT-i,! 
the  form  of  a  ahapheM  a  atait,  aa  a  ajmbol  of  hla  away  cj, 
rer  and  care  lor  hla  flock.  Such  alavea  are  generallj  gill, 
•namcnled  with  jewel*,  and  enriched  by  carving,  etc 
ioraittaf,  under  rtaf.  «)  A  hook  Imng  tn  an 
to  smart  ■  potor  ka 


Be  caJrd  Europa 

frryjtn,  tr.  of  Juvenal  *  Satire*. 

crooked  (aa  adj.,  kruk'ed),  p.  a.   [Pp.  of  crook, 
r. ;  —  Dan.  kroget,  crooked.]    1.  Bent;  having 
angles  or  curves;  deviating  from 
curved;  curving;  winding. 


laBtraightline; 


Shale,  (•yrobcilne,  til.  1. 
■  brother  are  like  plum  ■  treea  that  grow  cro/Aed 
Over  ataadlng  pool*.  Wetter.  Dudleaa  of  Mailt,  1.  1. 

2.  Not  straight,  in  a  figurative  sense,  especially 
••regards  rectitude  of  conduct;  not  upright  or 
straightforward ;  not  honest ;  wrong ;  perverse ; 
cross-grained. 

Ilia  clannea  Icleanne**]  A  hia  corlayave  mired  were  neater. 
Sir  Oaunune  and  fa*  Oram  KawAx  (K.  R.  T.  ».),  t  OS. 
f  area 


pot-hook  or 
(1)  A  abort  tube,  either 


into  vark.ni  metal 


ratSghttliai'mayb. 

wind  Inrtrunient*  ao  aa  to  lea* 
tower  their  fundamental  ton*  or  key.  t»>  The  cu 
tone  between  the  mouthpiece  and  the  body  of 
(#t)  A  ekkle. 

Vlucn  <x.rn«  I*  o.ruen  with  erniw  kene. 

Alliterative  Pome  (ed.  Morris),  L  ta 

5f.  A  lock  or  curl  of  hair.   Compare  crocket. 

Thox  xur  crune  be  lachave,  fair  beth  jur  ervkta, 

Hei.  Antlq.,  1L  17*. 

6f.  A  gibbet. 

But  Terplne  .  .  . 

mm  cauaed  to  ha  attacht,  and  forthwith  led 
Unto  the  crook*.  .  .  . 

Where  he  full  ehamefully  wa*  lianged  by  ttie  beiL 

SiMtrr,  r.  g.,  V.  v.  M. 

7t.  A  support  consisting  of  a  post  or  pile  with 
a  cro«s-beam  resting  upon  ft;  • 
truss  consisting  of  a  vertical  piece,  a 
piece,  and  a  strut. 

The  ancient  Free  School  of 
lug.  supported  upon  croak*. 

•  ,  n. «. 


crop 

tive.  Cf.  croo,  crood,  croodle,  coo.]  I.  fafroag. 
1.  To  utter  a  low  continued  murmuring  sound 
resembling  moaning  or  lamenting.  Hence  — 
9.  To  sing  softly  and  monotonously  to  one's 
self;  hum  softly  and  plaintively. 

Ver  the  roof 
The  dovea  aat  crooning  half  the  day. 

WUUam  MvrrU,  Earthly  Tamil**,  L  ICS. 
Here  an  old  grandmother  was  crooni'ito  over  a  alck  child, 
and  rocktng  It  to  and  fro. 

8.  To  utter  a  low  muffled  roar ; 
nously.  [Bare.] 

"Thou  hear'et  that  lordly  Bnll  of  mlaa, 

NvlghtMtor,™  qooth  Hrunkklll  then ; 
"  How  loudly  to  the  hill*  he  rrunea. 
That  rrvne  to  htm  again."  SovxKty. 

TT  frniu.  To  aing  in  a  low  bumming  tone; 
hum ;  affect  by  bumming. 

While*  crooning  o'er  aome  an:  I  ftenta  aonnet. 

fivnu.  Tarn  o"  Bhanter. 

The  fragment  of  the  chlhttah  1 
and  croons*!  hlmaelf  aatss*i. 

They  [catblnHI  differ  greaUy  In  vocal  talrat,  not  all  have 
a  delightful  way  of  crooning  over,  and  a*  It  were  reheare- 
liur,  their  long  In  an  ondertone. 

Lmnlt,  Study  Window*,  p,  10. 

croon  (kr6n),  n.  [<  crooa,-*'.]  A  low,  hollow 
moan  or  bellow.  [Scotch.] 

The  dell,  or  alae  an  outler  qney  (tmbooaed  heifer  1, 
Oat  up  an'  gae  a  croon.  Bunt,  Halloween. 

croonach  (kro'nak),  n.  [Sc.,  equiv.  to  crooner 
and  croonuat;  so  called  (as  ult.  gurnard)  from 
the  grunting  sound  it  makes ;  <  croon,  crone, 
cruyn,  grunt,  hum,  purr,  croon,  etc.:  see  croon, 
v.  Another  So.  name  (Frith  of  Forth)  is  croiH- 
ter,  of  similar  origin.]  A  Scotch  name  of  the 
gray  gurnard,  Trigla  gurnardue. 

crooner  (kro'nerj,  n.    [Sc.,  also  written 
iter;  see  croonach.]    Same  as  croonach. 

crooning  (krO'ning),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of 
».]   The  act  of  one  who  croons;  a  low 
mmg  or  murmuring  sound. 

Her  dainty  ear  a  Sddle  charm*, 

A  liag  ldiHi'a  her  drllgbt ; 
Hut  for  the  eroomnjr*  <>'  her  wheel 


9.  A  diahoneat  person;  one  who  is  crooked  In 
conduct;  a  tricky  or  underhand  schemer;  a 
thief;  a  swindler.    [CoUoq.1-.Bj  hook  or  bj 
,  by  one  mean*  or  another ;  by  fair  means  or  fouL 
In  nope  lier  to  atlaine  fry  Aooce  or  crook*. 

Spnrnr,  t.  Q.,  IIL  i  17. 
,iV*SawfreW< 
alto 


'FUulur,  \  alentlnUn,  v.  S. 

Hence — 3.  Made  or  sold  in  secret,  without  the 

payment  of  the  taxes  or  submitting  to  the 

regulations  or  inspection  required  by  law:  as, 

crooked  whisky.  [Colloq.] 
And  another  hoiue  teattnod  that  It  manufactured  two 

hundred  and  twenty-five  thooiand  gallona  a  month,  and 

that  half  it*  entire  annual  product  waa  crooked. 

X.  A.  Rev.,  i  XXIII  SOI. 

-flvn,  1,  Bowed,  awry,  aakew,  deformeti,  dUtorted.-  3. 

I>eceltful,  tricky,  dlalioikorable.  knavialu  See  irreyuhrr. 
crookedly  (kruk'ed-li),  adv.    In  a  crooked, 

bent,  or  perverse  manner, 
crookedness  (kruk'ed-nee),  «.    1.  A  winding, 

bending,  or  turning;  curvature;  inflection. 

A  variety  of  trout  which  la  naturally  deformed,  having 
a  atrange  croaked nru  near  the  talL   Pennant,  Brit  Zool 

S.  Want  of  reotitude:  dishonesty;  perverse- 
neas  ;  obliquity  of  conduct. 

The  very  eaaenoe  of  Truth  la  plauineeae  and  brlghtnea; 
the  darkim  and  emeeliwx  la  ..ur  own. 

MIHon, 

My  will  hath  been  need  to  me**dne» 
roalty  In  all  Urtuoua  employmenta 

Jcr.  Taylor,  Repentance,  v.  »« 
3.  Physical  deformity. 

A  aavere  anarch  to  aea  If  there 


crook  (krok).  r.  [<  ME.  croken  m  MT>.  krokrn, 
krookem,  D.  kreuken  —  Dan.  kroge,  also  kroge, 
bend,  kroget,  crooked,  =  Sw.  kriika,  bend,  crook, 
krokmt,  become  crooked ;  from  the  noun.]  L 
frona.  1.  To  bend;  eause  to  assume  an  angular 
or  a  curved  form ;  make  a  carve  or  hook  in. 

There  I*  but  little  labour  of  th*  muscle*  reqelred.  only 
enough  for  bowing  or  rrooriiby  the  tall 

Derham,  l'hyueo- Theology,  v.  11,  note. 

2t.  To  curl  (hair),  ^yenoife  of  Inuit,  p.  176. 
— 3.  To  turn;  pervert;  misapply. 

Whataoever  affalra  paa*  auch  a  tnan'a  hand*,  h*  croaketh 
tham  to  hla  own  end*.    Bacon,  Wltdom  for  a  Man  a  Self. 

•It  To  thwart.— To  crook  the  elbow,  to  drink ;  be. 

isiaug.  I  -To  crook  the  mouth,  «o  dUtort 


crookent  (krtk'n),  r.  f.    [<  crook  +  -cut. 
Sw.  krokna,  become  crooked.]  ' 
ed;  pervert. 

Image*  be  of  more  form  to  ereoava)  an  unhappy  soul 
than  to  teach  and  tnatruct  It, 

Uomitiet  Aguintt  Idolatry,  II. 

crookesite  (krnks'it),  w.  [After  W.  OooJtca, 
an  English  chemist.]  A  rare  metallic  mineral 
consisting  of  the  selenids  of  copper,  thallium, 
and  silver. 

Crookes's  tubes.  See  vacuum,  and  radiant  en- 
ergy, nnder  energy. 

crookneck  (kruk'nek),  a.  Having  a  crooked 
neck:  applied  to  several  varieties  of  squash 
having  a  long  recurved  neck. 

crook-rafter  (krok'raf 'ter),  n.  Same  as  knee- 
rafter. 

crool  (krol),  r.  i.  [Imitative ;  cf.  croodle,  crood, 
croon,  croo.]    To  mutter.    Min*hru,  1617. 

Frog*,  from  all  the  water*  around,  eratfed,  chnbbed,  and 
S.  JudJ.  Margaret,  L  U. 


croon  (kron),  c.  [Introduced  from  Sc.;  Sc. 
also  written  crune,  eroyn,  crone ;  <  ME.  croynen, 
bum  (sing),  =  D.  kreuncn,  groan,  lament.  The 
word  in  its  present  form  is  regarded  as  imita- 


J.  BaiUi*.  Th.  Weary  Fund  o'  Tow. 
croonyal  (krft'nial),  n.  Same  aa  crotmac*. 
crop  (arop),  n.  [<  ME.  crop,  croppe,  the  top  or 
head  of  a  plant,  crop  of  grain,  tno  craw  of  a 
bird,  the  maw,  <  AS.  crop,  cropp,  tbe  top  or  head 
of  a  plant,  a  sprout,  a  bunch  or  cluster  of  flow- 
ers, an  ear  of  corn,  the  craw  of  a  bird,  a  kidney, 
=  MX),  krop,  an  excrescence,  esp.  on  the  neck, 
struma,  the  craw,  maw,  gullet,  stomach,  1). 
krop,  the  gullet,  craw,  maw,  stomach,  gizzard, 
smm  MLG.  krop,  an  excrescence,  esp.  on  toe  neck, 
struma,  the  craw,  gullet,  tbe  trunk  of  the  body, 
LO.  krop,  an  excrescence  on  the  neck,  struma, 
the  craw,  maw,  —  OHO.  ekropk,  kropf,  an  ex- 
crescence, esp.  on  the  neck,  the  cruw,  MHO. 
Q.  kropf,  the  craw,  0.  dial,  kropf  also  the  ear 
of  grain,  a  thick  round  head  as  of  lettuce  or  cab- 
bage. uIko  a  thick,  short,  dumpy  person,  man  or 
child ,  etc .,  and  in  numerous  other  senses,  =  Icel. 
kroppr,  a  hunch  on  the  body  (cf .  kryppa,  a  hump, 
hunch ),  =  8w.  kropp-,  Dan.  krop-,  craw  (in  comp. 
Sw.  krojtpdufva,  Pan.  kropdue,  pouter-pigeon, 
lit. '  crop-dove '),  while  Sw.  kropp,  Dan.  krop,  an 
excrescence  on  the  neck,  struma,  and  tbe  same 
in  the  sense  of  'trunk  of  the  body,  body,  car- 
cass,' are  appar.  borrowed  from  LO.  Hence 
(from  LO,  or  Soand.)  OF.  crope,  croupe,  top  of  a 
hill,  croup,  or  eruppe,  F.  croupe  (>  E.  croup  and 
cnipDcr),  the  hinder  parts  of  a  horse;  and  (from 
G.)  It.  groppo,  >  P.  groupe,  >  E.  orowp,  a  knot, 
cluster,  company:  see  crope9,  croup9,  crupjw-r. 
Hence  also  (from  E)  W.  ctojm,  craw 
1r.  Gael,  tgroba,  craw,  are  appar.  different), 
word  has  a  remarkable  variety  of  special 
senses,  appar.  all  derived  from  an  orig.  mean- 
ing 'a  rounded  projecting  mass,  a  protuber- 
ance'; hence  («)  the  rounded  bead  or  top  of  a 
tree  or  plant,  and  sprouting  or  growing  plants 
in  general  (including  by  a  laterdevelopment  the 
idea  of  plants  (grain)  to  be  cropped  or  cut :  defa. 
1, 2, 3) ;  (6)  a  physical  excrescence  on  an  animal 
or  plant,  esp.  the  craw  of  a  bird,  whence  the 
developed  senses  'gullet,  maw,  stomach,'  ete. 
(defs.  4.  5);  (c)  from  the  noun  Id  the  sense  of 
'top  or  head  of  a  plant,'  the  verb  crop,  to  take 
off  or  pluck  the  head,  hence  cut,  etc.,  whence 
the  later  secondary  noun  senses  (defs.  6-14).] 
If.  The  top  or  highest  part  of  anything,  espe- 
cially of  an  herb  or  a  tree. 

Greta  tree*  .  .  .  with  croppee  brode. 

CAaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  L  tit. 

The  Hlle  crvypee  one  and  one  .  .  . 

i  of       (rower.  Coot  Anuuit.,  III.  Mft 
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crop 

And  to  the  crop  at  that  tr»  on  hlght 
A  11UI1  chllde  lie  aaw  full  right. 
Lapped  *U  hi  clathea  den*. 

Hoi,  Rmnt  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  «. 

and  other  cultivated  plant*  grown  ud 
1;  the  produce  of  the  ground;  harvest: 
aa,  the  crops  are  10  per  cent,  larger  than  laat 
rear;  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  that  which  is 
cut,  gathered,  or  garnered  from  a  single  field. 
Of  of  a  [.articular  kind  of  grain  or  fruit,  or  in  a 


Oeppaotc 


-■M.  !  >.,,,,  : 


/V.r«uf.  />arr.,  p.  ML 


Fur  plenty  of  crop  and  come  to  Cere* 

/' . KenAnm,  Art*  of  Eng.  rued*,  p  tS. 

8.  Corn  and  other  cultivated  plants  whilo  grow- 
ing: aa,  a  standing  crop;  the  itoji  in  the  ground; 
the  crop*  are  ail  backward  this  rear. 

■hi  rtly .  with  llU  springing  Crop, 
'  wltti  green,  the  Hushanduian  with  hupe. 
Soinnur,  u.  ot  l>o  Bartaa's  week*,  L  3 

nid  thriving,  rank  and  proud ! 
lint  bow  d.  and  then  lie  plough  L 

(tuarUi,  Krntileuia,  I.  S. 
But  let  the  good  old  crop  .dons 
The  hl!U  our  father*  trod. 


Wkittter,  The  Corn-Song. 
4.  The  first  stomach  of  a  fowl;  the  craw:  the  in- 
gluvies :  sometimes  used  humorously  of  the  hu- 
man maw  or  stomach. 

In  tarda  there  ta  no  raaattcation  .  .  .  ot  the  meat ;  .  ,  . 
hat . .  .  It  It  Immediately  swallowed  Into  the  crop  or  craw. 

The  knave  crommeth  la  crop  **"' 
Er  the  cok  craw*. 

Political  Sony*  (od.  W right X  p.  H8. 
The  Cock  waa  ot  a  larger  egg 
Than  modern  poultry  drop, 
d  on  a  nrawr  lag, 
I'd  a  plumper  crop. 

Trnnymm,  Vi  til  Waterproof. 

6.  In  insects,  an  anterior  dilatation  of  the  ali- 


mentary canal,  succeeded  by  the  -pro v 
■  In, 


Thle  Iki.Ii  ..f  yello-  heard,  thla  length  of  hair, 
(luittleas  of  ateel  and  from  the  rare*  frae, 
Shall  fall  a  pleuteooa  crop  reserved  lor  thee. 

ilrvden,  PaL  and  Arc., 


■a, 

7.  The  act  of  cutting  or  clipping  off,  as  hair : 
aa,  he  has  given  you  a  pretty  close  crop.— 8. 
An  ear-mark.— 0.  The  hair  of  the  head  when 
thick  and  short,  forming  a  sort  of  cap. 

Her  hair  .  .  .  aha  wore  it  In  a  crap  —  carted  In  Are  dis- 
tinct rows,  IHctmt,  Nicholas  Mckleny,  Ij. 

10.  A  wig  of  rough,  short  hair. — 11.  In  min- 
ing, the  outcrop  of  a  lodo.  See  outcrop.  [Cor- 
dillvran  region.]  — 12.  In  fanning,  an  entire  un- 
tri mined  bide,  struck  for  sole-leather.  Also 
called  crop-hide. — 13.  A  fixed  weight  in  differ- 
ent localities  for  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  sta- 
ples. A  crop  hogtkrad  of  tobacco  is  from  1 ,000 
to  1,300  pound*  net. — 14.  A  kind  of  whip  used 
by  horsemen  in  the  hunting-field,  consisting  of  a 
short,  stout,  and  straight  staff  having  a  crooked 
handle,  and  a  loop  of  leather  at  the  end.  It  la 

useful  In  opening  galea,  and  differ*  from  the  common  whip 
In  the  absence  of  a  lash.    Also  called  hvnHng-crvf. 

imvttai  ot  the  gold-and-lvory-handled  rutting  whip 
vhlrh  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  abe  carried  a  light  r.nfc 
Harper  e  Mag.,  LXXVL  JOT. 
floe  amm-oo^ng  -  Ooorss  of  crops. 
Ud  root,  the  whole  of  anything. 
Crvppr  ami  rote  ot  gantllaaae. 

,  Complaint  ot  Venn*,  I  8  (ta  some  M  -  :. 
e  mercy.  Iheau,  crop  at  mu 
Of  al  frrnschlp,  for  thou  nruere  I  ell  Is. 

Political  Poemt,  etc.  (ed.  Kuni  i  vail),  p.  9X1 
Green  crop,  a  crop  that  la  cut  or  gathered  In  Ita  growing 
i  state : 
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plant);  ent  off  the  ends  of;  eat  off;  pull  off; 
pluck ;  mow ;  reap :  as,  to  crop  flowers,  trees, 
or  grass ;  to  crop  fruit  from  the  tree. 

ttior  l whore  1  It  crowed  crop,"  a  plant*  of  peeh*. 

PmlLum,  Huabomlrie  5  *■  TVlkTp.  To. 
The  Ant  leave*  an  cropped  off  to  feoie  the  alike  w,,rnie* 
wltball.  Oryoi,  crudities,  I.  161. 

A  fairer  row  did  never  bloom 
Than  now  1U*  cropp'ii  on  Yarrow. 
The  Dmtie  Dm  of  Yarrow  (Child  s  Ballads,  IIL  OS). 

And  Oaaeon  taaaaa,  front  their  Jetty  braids, 
Crop  half,  to  bay  a  ribbon  for  the  rest. 

fjrjnmr,  .Spring  in  Town. 
b  our  youth.  Ilk*  fruit*,  untimely  crop*. 
Sir  J.  Ceaaam,  Calo  Major  ot  Old  Age,  iv. 

2.  To  cut  off  a  part  of  (the  ear  of  an  animal)  aa 
a  mark  of  identification,  or  for  other  reasons. 
—8.  To  cause  to  bear  a  crop;  plant  or  fill  with 
crops;  raise  crops  on:  as,  to  crop  a  field. 

Where  ta  the  world  beside*  Ita  ConaaughtJ  could  there 
be  found  a  field  of  not  two  acre*,  cropped  in  precise  equal- 
ity with  oat*  and  weed*,  and  a  cow  M  mid-day,  standing 
In  the  raldat »  Ouart/Wg  ftr*. ,  (  XX  VII.  »T. 

IX  intrant.  1.  To  sprout;  appear  in  part, 
illy  by  accident  or  undesignedly, 
ith  the  surface  or  otherwise  from 
concealment ;  become  partly  risible  or  obvi- 
ous: with  out,  sometimes  up  or  forth.  Specifi- 
cally—(n)  In  mmtnp,  to  appear  at  tbe  surface  :  said  of  a 
vein  or  mat*  of  or*  wheu  It  shows  Itaelf  distinctly  at  tbe 
surface  of  the  ground  :  also,  hut  less  frequently,  in  gw>l 
eg}  ,  with  regard  to  stratified  rocks  in  general. 

Some  of  tbe  biela  are  composed  entirely  ot  the  sedimen- 
tary, others  of  the  trappean  rocks  —  generally,  however, 
with  the  sandstones  cropping  out  on  the  southern  shore*. 

Dartnn,  Gout.  Observations,  U.  ttt,. 

or  to  tb?surf ace  :  aa,  hl/pecallarilli 
the  truth  crapped  out  In  spite  of  him. 

Any  wild  trait  unexpectedly  cropping  out  In  any  of  the 
domestic  animals  pleased  him  |Thor»*u|  Immensely. 

J.  Burrought,  Ksaaya  from  The  critic,  p.  1*. 
All  inch  outrage*  crop  forth 
r  the  course  of  nature. 

Brvuming,  Ring  and  Book.  I.  UL 

2t.  To  yield  harvest.   SAal:,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2. 
crops1.   An  obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit  and 
past  participle  of  creep. 
Another  wHnaaa  crepe  out  against  the  Lord  Stafford. 

Aoyer  AW  A,  Exaaten  (1T40X  p.  SIT. 

crope-t  (krop),  ».  [<  OF.  trope,  croupe,  the  top 
of  a  hill,  also  the  rump  or  croup:  see  crop, 
crowp2.]    The  top  of  anything;  a  finis!. 

crop-«ax  (krop'er),  ».  1.  A  horse  with  cropped 


cropper3  (krop'er).  ».  [Origin  uncertain.]  A 
fall,  as  f  rom  horseback;  especially,  a  fail  in 
which  the  rider  is  thrown  neck  and  crop  over 
tbe  horse's  head ;  hence,  failure  in  an  under- 
taking.   (Slang,  j 

cropping  (krop'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  otcrop.  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  off!—  2.  The  raising  or 
gathering  of  crops.— 3.  In  ocol.,  the  rising  of 
rock  strata  to  the  surface  of  tbe  ground.  See 
outcrop. 

cropple-crown  (krop'l-kroun),  n.  Same  as  *»>,<- 
plc-criitt-n,  2. 

croppv  (krop'i),  n. ;  pL  eroppit*  (-is).  [<  crop, 
cut,  T  dim.  -y*.]  1.  A  person  whose  ears  have 
been  cut  off,  as  formerly  for  treason.  [Eng.]  — 

2.  One  whoso  hair  is  cropped,  or  cut  close  to 
the  head.   8peclftcadly-(«)  In  ; 
reW.  (Eng.) 

Wearing  the  hair  abort  and  sritbm 
lime,  considered  a  mark  of  French  | 


41L  Thla  la 
rebel,  of  171*3. 


nitating  »lg"  (Poetry  of  Antijacohtn.  p. 
origin  of  cr^-pia.  aa  applied  to  the  Iriab 
Sir  6.  C.  LcoA.,  Letter*,  p.  410. 


(6)  One  who  has  had  hla  hair  cropped  In  prison. 

(el)  i  ~ 


islang] 

A  Honndbead. 

crop-rdekt  (krop'sik),  a.    8ick  or  indisposed 
from  a  surcharged  stomach ;  sick  from  a  I 
in  eating  or  drinking;  overgorged. 


ugnedly:  come  lo  light 
e.cri.peu!  table  work: 


horse?  a  roan,  a  crop-tar,  Is  It  not? 

Shot.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  IL  X. 
Ill  lay  a  thousand  pound*  upon  my  crop-car. 

Beau,  anal  /(..  Scornful  lavdy,  v.  x 

2.  A  person  whose  ears  have  been  eronped. 
crop-eared  (krop'erd),  <i.   Having  the  ears 


Every  visitant  la  becoiiKi  a  . 
knew  any  but  erap-tietnM  cryrth.  No  so  eh 
shop  aa  the  aack-ahop ! 

Wkitlock.  Manner*  of  English  People  (1«MI).  p. 

cropwoed  (krop'wed),  u. 

taurea  nigra. 
croquet  (kro-ka'),  n.  [Appar.  <  F.  as  if  *cvo- 
quet,  var.  of  crochet,  a  hook,  tum,  bend,  dim.  of 
croc,  a  hook,  crook  (see  <rofc»ef,  crochet,  crook), 
with  allusion  to  the  hoops  or  arches,  or  to  the 
mallets.  1  1.  A  game  played  on  a  lawn  or  a 
prepared  piece  of  ground,  with  mallets,  balls, 

pegB  or  posts, 
and  a  number 
of  irou  hoops  or 
arches  arranged 
iu  a  certain  or- 
der. The  object  of 
tbo  gam*  la,  itert- 
Ing  from  ooeendof 
the  Held,  to  drive 
the  ball*  ' 


sturdy  crop. 


imp 


■set]  In  contradistinction  to  irnnn 
crop,  root -crop,  or  aTSas-crev,  and  fturuelilnes  Including 
turnips.  potakH-a.  etc.  — Neck  and  crop,  altogether;  at 
oik*  ;  bag  and  baggage ;  In  a  summary  way, 

tt  hare  liaal  yoti  trundled  <i*r*  ami  cm  out  of  tlda  ware- 
ho,,..,  long  ago  if  i  d  taoaght  ro.  c*pah\o  of 
ranch  as  a 


I  their 
U>  green 

crop,  root-crop,  etc.  Winter  CTOP,  *  CUf  which  -ws  til 
liear  the  winter,  or  which  may  be  converted  into  fodder 
during  the  winter 

Crop  (krop),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cropped,  some- 
times rro/if,  ppr.  cropping.  [<  SIE.  croppe-n, 
cut,  pluck  and  eat,  as  birds  do  grain  (=  D.  krop. 
pen,  cram  (birds),  =  1/1.  *t»/>ipcm,  cut,  crop.  = 
Ot.  krbpfen,  crop,  =  Icel.  kroppjt,  cut,  croj>),  lit. 
take  off  the  crop  (top.  head,  ear)  of  a  plant ;  < 
crop,  n.,  1.  In  the  third  Metise,  <  crop,  n.,  2,  3.) 
L  trout.  1.  To  take  off  the  top  or  bead  of  (a 


cropent. 
cropart,  »• 

OCT. 

crop-fish  (krop'fish),  n.    A  local  1 
of  fishes  of  the  (rcnus  Lagoccphalus.' 
cropful,  crop-full  (krop'ful),  o.   Having  a  full 
crop  or  belly;  satiated. 

Then  lies  blm  down  tbe  lubbar  fiend. 
And.  atrvlch'd  out  all  the  chimney  s  length. 
Hash*  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strenfth ; 
And  crap-fittl  out  ot  doors  he  flings. 
Ere  the  tint  cock  hla  matin  ring*. 

Jafifhro.  L-Auetrro.  L  111 

crop-hide  (krop'hld),  n.    Same  as  crop,  12. 
crop-ore  (krop  or),  u.  In  mining,  tin  ore  of  the 

first  quality,  after  it  is  dressed  or  cleansed  for 

smelting,   irjar*.  [Cornwall.] 
cropped  (kropt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  crop,  r.]  Cut 

Off  Short,  as  tie  hisir.  Specifically  <,n  In  fnorUmf- 
iiw,  having  the  marglna  titinecreaarily  cut  down  In  binding. 
When  cut  Into  the  print,  tit*  hook  la  aald  to  Heed.  (»)  fa 
rope-Mial-in.;,  atripprd.  as  hemp,  .if  Ita  short  liber*  or  tow 
by  the  smaller  heckles,  to  render  it  soluble  for  use  ta  fin*  cenl 
work.  Also  spelled  cropf. 
cropper1  (krop'er),  a.  [<  crop,  it., 4,  +  -crl.]  A 
breed  of  pigeons  with  a  large  crop.  See  pouter. 

Then  he  tame  and  wild  plgoona ;  and  of  tame  there  he 
cropper*.  caTTrcre,  runt*.      /.  tTaffen,  Complete  Angler. 

cropper9  (krop'er),  n.  [<  trap,  r„  +  ^rl.]  1. 
A  machine  for  facing  cloth.— 2.  A  powerful 
hand-tool  for  cutting  off  bolts  or  iron  rods.— 3. 
A  plant  which  furnishes  a  crop:  qualified  by 
frtTor  or  email,  kraru  or  light,  etc. 


tile  hoops  tothe  peg 
at  the  oppuaite  end 
ot  the  field,  and 


winning  pea., 


long),  anrroond< 

narked  the  boundary  of  the  Held.  Tin 


Tobacco.  Ji.  macmphylla  panduraU, ...  a  hear?  crop- 
per,  and  especially  a<lapte<l  for  the  manufacture  id  g.«-l 
innlf.  Kneyr.  -Van«,f,,  p.  1.T5S. 


4.  One  who  raises  a  crop  or 
one  who  cultivates  land  for  its  owner  in  consid- 
eration of  part  of  the  crop. 


e  doing 
thla  llrst  wloning 
ll>e  game   The  or- 
der, position,  ahape, 
and  nuniler  of  tbe 
hoops  differ  in  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the 
game.    Their  ar- 
rangement  and  the 
order  in  which  Oiej 
are  taken,  ta  Use 
form  of  lbs  gam* 
(also    knowTi  a* 
roqnel  aclopted  by 
the  National  Amer- 
ican Croqaet  A«*o- 
dstlon.  are  shown 
In  the  Ulnstratioai. 
The  (earth)  court  ta 
72  by  911  feet  In  sit* 
(with  corner*  8  feet 
1  by  a  border.  30  Inches  within  which  la 
lary  of  tha  field.  The  arc  h  ea  are  s|  tachea 
between  the  wire*,  except  tbe  centra]  double  arch,  or  cage, 
ta  which  the  width  lt*|  Incbea.    When  played  on  a  grass 
court  or  a  lawn  the  field  la  commonly  9i>  hy  46  feet,  there 
is  a  single  central  wicket  parallel  with  the  other  wickets, 
and  the  aide  *  ickcta  are  set  one  fool  forward  Howard  the 
center)  instead  of  bring  on  a  line  with  the  second  (or 
sixth)  wicket.   The  1*11  alao  Is  aent  through  the  fifth  and 
th.  tenth  wickets  (countlug  tbe  double  middle  wicket 
twice)  In  the  direction  opposite  to  that  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram.   Croquet  can  be  played  hy  two  or  more,  and,  in  the 
case  of  several  Ida)  lug.  tbey  may  either  be  divided  IgtO 
two  parties  or  play  each  tor  himself. 

2.  In  the  game  of  croquet,  the  act  of  a  player, 
upon  hitting  a  second  ball  with  his  own,  of 
driving  that  one  away  by  a  stroke  on  his  own, 
which  he  holds  firmly  with  his  foot,  after  he 
has  placed  the  two  in  contact, 
croquet  (kro-ka'),  r.  f.    [<  croquet,  «.]    In  the 
game  of  croquet,  to  drive  off  by  a 
an  adversarv'a  ball.    See  croquet,  n.,  2, 
croquette  ikro-ket'),  n.    IF.,  <  croourf,  a  crisp 
cake,  <  rroqucr.  crunch.)    A  mass  of  finely 
"  and  seasoned  meat  or  fish  (or  rioe,  po- 
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tariff 

tri.  ks  i  in 


tato,  etc.)  made  Into  a  small  ball  or  other  regu- 
lar form,  and  fried  crisp  and  brown. 

croqnis  <kro-ke'>,  n.  [!'.,  <  croquet,  crunch: 
see  croquette. )  A  sketch  or  first  draft;  a  study. 

crore  (kror),  ».  [Also  written  krorc,  Iter,  repr. 
Hind,  kror,  karor  (with  peculiar  r  alternating 
with  cerebral  rf) ;  Hind,  also  koti  ( wit't  cerebral 
f),  <  Skt.  koti  (with  cerebral  t),  ten  millions.] 
Ill  the  East  Indies,  ten  millions;  one  hundred 
lakhs :  as,  a  crore  of  rupees. 

When  the  old  rupees  were  called  In,  pome  lime  back, 
the  authorities  at  (he  mint,  knowing  thai  between  forty 
aiiil  fifty  mm  nail  been  •track  off,  were  alarmed  teal  the 
eatahliadunellt  stoidd      overw he-taed^l^Uie  nnt  nuh. 

CTOSert.  »•    See  crozier. 
croBhabellt,  «•    A  prostitute ;  a  strumpet, 
rtun  thb  brilliant  height  the  reck  leu  poet  (Oeorse 
Peele)  quickly  slid  <l<iwn  to  a  much  l-ts  rtniiectalil*  poal- 
i,  awl  acquired  rsaosrn  of  a  dilterent  kind  by  hi*  clever 
reditors,  tavern  keeper*,  ami  cro*kab*Ut. 

Bnrvt.  Brit.,  XVIII.  t»7. 

crosier,  crosiered.  See  crosier,  erosicred. 

croslet,  ».   See  crotvleti,  crotsleft. 

cross1  (kr6s),  n.    [The  word  appears  In  three 

different  forms,  all  derived,  through  different 
channels,  from  the  I*,  crux:  (1)  E.  cross,  <  ME. 
cro»,  crow,  sometimes  croce,  <  Pr.  croi,  croU 
(of.  crusade,  from  same  source) ;  hence  (from 
E.)  Icol.  krott  m  Sw.  Dan.  kort;  (2)  ME.  crois, 
crow,  croice,  erovee,  eroii  (see  croi*),  <  OF.  cross, 
cr<m,  croix,  earlier  eruii,  mod.  F.  eroix  =s  Pr. 
erog,  erotr  (cited  above)  =  Sp.  Pg.  cm  —  It. 
croce ;  (3)  E.  crouch1,  <  ME.  crouche,  cruclie,  < 
AS.  eric,  dat.  crucc,  ace.  (as  L.)  critccm  (rare, 
the  reg.  word  being  roil,  rood :  eee  rood),  —  OS. 
arari  =  OFries.  krioce,  kriose,  North  Fries,  kruti, 
East  Fries,  strait,  NFriea.  knurs  =  MD.  krucc,  D. 
Aral*  =  MEG.  brute,  kruse,  truer,  LO.  bruit,  krut 
(>  Sw.  krus  =  Dan.  kruds)  =  OHO.  era*-.,  rarici, 
rArsure,  MHO.  »ri«.-c,  O.  Atciu;  all  (and  prob. 
also  W.  rrofjr,  a  cross,  =  Oael.  crotch  =  Ir.  croc,  a 
cross,  gibbet,  with  verb,  W.  crogi  =  Oael.  croc* 
=  Ir.  erochaim,  hang,  crucify)  <  L.  crux  (oraV-, 
with  short  vowel,  later  also  with  long,  eric),  in 


is  11 
laass sf  Csssaa 

t-  Craaeof  Calesry.  »■  I  jliacaw.  a.  Tan- 
laocaHel  f>o*i  tins?  f"r*aeil  Use  ihe 
Oeek  letter  e,  re*,  .or  croa*  of  Sr  Aschner, 
a.  Cm  'if  I  jjrr*i*e.  j.  Paraarxlinl  crum. 
e.  S*.  A*1r*w-»  ceraa,  or  mi ,  iVnMata  j. 
tiraek  nne,  or  rrai  of  St  Oforfe.  the  na- 
tton*l  **mt  of  Engl**.!  4.  Pa;**.!  cross.  •» 

■  |"  .  i-  -  .   ;n    Ir  .'ii  VI  i  ice  trio*.  I!.: 

'IS  of  Ike  KaigUa  of  Malta.  Isc  «Kt.l 
la  uf  tin.  form  ra*  c«™  an  rnVt  an  vrm- 
a  tea  eaxtit  tautltulea  I  Mat.  a,  I.  if. 
a  fc«eU,f.    ra.  I  rnu  form,  or  pen*.  |>. 

TO*  ft*** 


nullum), 
torture,  tor- 
ment ;  later 
esp.  of  the 
cross  of  Christ. 
I.,  crux  (cruc-) 
is  prob.  related 
to    E.   erintk  : 


, ,  ■«.»-,  ** 
etc.  In 


o*  JaruuU.ni  Cl< 

 £Jy       i«"jn*ntiiyiae  tne  noun  cross1 

dept^ntls  on  the 

verb.  ]  1 .  A  structure  consisting  easentially  of 
an  upright  and  a  crosspieee,  anciently  useu  as 
a  gitilit't  in  punishment  by  crucifixion,  now,  in 
various  reduced  or  representative  forms,  aa  a 
symbol  of  the  Christian  faitb.  Th 
cfpal  fornta  of  tliocroea:  0)  the  fcnrtn, 
tm—a  or  nifiiri.'ii  (th.-  Inrm 
in  the  enidftkJoo  of  Chriat),  1 

bylt  near  the  tip; 
or  St.  Audrrtr't 


tli  an  the  tranaeerae  beam,  ami 

(I)  the  croj  Jeetunita  (ilecilaaate  croaa).  or  SI.  Audrrtrs 
enwu,  nuule  In  the  furni  i>r  an  X:  (*)  the  ecus  nmmi-a. 
or  Sr.  Anth<mp  t  eraae,  mailo  In  the  form  of  a  T;  (•)  the 


i  trie  f<<mii  crrwr.  or  enar  fav 

aurinioMM  U,  liave  l-jell  u«Mi 

Inwfuch  Uie  nprlKht  I  tier 

.1  la  croeaed  by  It  near  the  toji ; 


Omt  mm,  an  upTf»-ht  cr.naed  in  the  niliiille  at  rtiftlt  atlgles 
hy  a  beam  nf  the  aame  knatlt.  The  other  form,  are,  for  the 

STe'tidY1'  r&lthe^rsmt^^  Ur"i,"1' 
AI-,  In  the  aame  Hiapell.  vpim  the  left  hor.de  of  the 
eeyd  hye  Auter,  In  a  lyke  wymbjw,  ja  the  place  where 
Umae  rentayned  the  holy  Cmeer  of  ower  Saryor  Criate, 
aflyr  that  Seynt  Elynetojui  It,  and  now  ther  reinapienon 


r«rfh>»f«n,  Warle  of  I 

Those  hleeaved  feet 
teen  hundred  ycara  ago  were  nall'd, 
antage,  on  the  bitter  eroaa. 

Shot..  I  nen,  IV„  t  L 

2.  A  Htrueture  or  monument  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  or  with  a  cross  upon  it,  set  up  by  the  way- 
aide,  in  market-places,  etc.,  in  Greek  and  Ko- 
man  Catholic  countries,  to  excite  devotion,  such 
i  are  made  In  rarioiia  f.inua.  am  inline,  to  t|>e  occa- 
■  of  their 
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generally  qnadrangitlar  or  hexagonal,  open  on  one  or  both 
■Idea,  and  raited  on  atepa.  They  were  unxl  for  the  delivery 
of  aermona  lit  the  open 
air.  St*o  )f<uAiRff*ro*t. 
Marltti-crtMM*  ei>naljted 
originally  of  a  long  ahaft 
railed  oo  a  aertea  of  itepa 
and  iaanuouiited  with  a 
croaa  Subaeouently  an 
arched  or  vaulted  ■true, 
sure  supported  on  pillar* 
waa  erected  round  the 
central  ahaft.  See  eaar- 
aW-eroat,  S'mjK  mj  ^-mraea 
were  ao  calleil  tieeanae  pep- 
ancca  were  flnlahci  before 
litem.  Cnvaeea  of  memo, 
rial,  or  iwetraertarf  c^waaej, 
were  raiaeii  oat  vartnua 
oecaalona,  aa,  for  example, 
In  at  tea  tat  Ion  of  pome 
miracle  aald  to  have  been 
Iierforraed  on  the  epot. 
Another  claaa  la  the  taan- 
umenfo/  or  aey>td>Amf 
croaa,  erected  over  a  grave, 
or  where  a  corpae  waa  ret 
down  on  the  way  to  burial, 
like  ttioae erected  by  King 
Edward  I.  at  the  several 


pi  area  where  the  corpae  ol 


Hence  ult. 
crusade^,  cru- 
Htde*.  Cf. 


/  will  have  no  loaa 
Of  a  penny  uur  of  a  cro**. 

SMlen,  Colin  Clout,  I  ML 

Jfof.  You  have  no  money  T 

Bob.  Hot  a  ereer  by  fortune. 

H.  Jimttrn,  Kvery  Man  In  hla  Hontour,  Ir.  ft. 

6.  The  crucifixion  of  Christ ;  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  the  atonement. 

For  the  iweecblng  of  the  croaa  b  to  them  that  parrtah 
-  lialmeaa  ;  but  unto  ua  which  are  laved  it  la  the  power 

1  Cor.  L  IS. 


That  he  might  reconcile  la.th  unto  God  In  one  body  by 
thn  erui».  having  alaln  the  enmity  thereby.      Epto.  U.  1*. 

7.  The  Christian  religion,  or  those  who  accept 
it;  CltristiaJiity;  Christendom. 

A  pure  and  humhlo  religion  gently  Insinuated  Itself  Into 
the  raiude  of  men,  grew  up  In  alienee  and  olaarurtty,  de- 
rived new  vigor  from  oippoaitton,  and  finally  erected  the 
triumphant  banner  of  the  rroae  on  the  ruina  of  the  capitoL 

i  sad  fan,  xv. 

i  s  day.  . 


8.  Any  Buffering  voluntarily  1 
name  and  for  Christ's  i  * 


.  in  Christ's 


ir^pur)ioae  < 


He  that  taketh  not  hia  croaa,  and  follnweth  after  me.  ia 
not  worthy  of  Die.  Mat.  x.  38, 

9.  Anything  that  thwarts,  obstructs,  perplexes, 
or  troubles;  hindrance;  vexation;  misfortune; 
opposition ;  trial  of  patience. 

I  meet  with  nothing  hut  rrwaara  and  vexatlona. 

SAeraVtnn,  Miool  for  Scandal,  L  t, 
It  waa  a  permanent  croaa  that  waa  fought  throughoat 
life  between  ftocratca  and  hla  olNxafuloua  antajroniala. 

/*.  duu^ey,  Style,  U. 


who  had  charts 

oid  Vol  o<  uie,  p.  n. 
in  the  production  of 


Hat. 

In  IU  progTCM  rn„„  [.in- 
colnahlre  to  the  place  of 
The  aaaffia-miaa  waa  a  l 
with  palm  branchea  on  I 
crvsara  were  erected  aa  la  ' 

Site  doth  stray  about 
where  she  knerla  ami  prara. 

M.ofV^r.1. 

a  pillar  1  atone, 
octagon. 

.Scoff,  Marmlon,  v.  «tj, 

Cliafferinga  and  chatterings  at  the  marlut^rtm. 

Trnnymm,  BtAj  Drall. 

3.  A  small  cross  with  a  hnmitn  figure  attached 
of  Christ  cru< 

We  take  from  oS  thy  breast  IhJa  holy  cross, 
Which  Uioti  hast  nuvto  thr  burden,  not  thy  prop. 

Bmu.  ami  Ft.,  Knight  of  Malta,  V.  t, 

from  Easter  morning  till  the  Ascension,  a  Croaa  of  Crys- 
tal, or  heril,  was  carried  in  all  processions;  Just  aa  the 
blood-red  wooden  cross  had  been  borne  throughout  Lent. 

/;•«■«,  tHurch  of  our  Fathers,  1IL  II.  ti*. 

4.  Something  resembling  a  cross,  or  some  de- 
vice in  the  form  of  a  cross,  specifically  -  (u)  The 
mark  of  a  cross  made,  instead  of  a  sig- 
nature, upon  a  deed  or  other  document, 
by  one  who  cannot  write.  f6)lnA«r.:(l) 
An  ordinary  raiktsstirur,  when  charge*!, 
of  a  tease  and  a  pale,  or,  when  having 
imi  charges  upon  It,  of  a  bar  and  a  palot, 
meeting  in  either  case  about  the  lease- 
point.  (S)  A  bearing  having  the  shape  of 
a  cross,  but  In  many  varieties  of  form 
anil  also,  Thus,  a  croaa  may  be  algntso, 
anchored,  annotate,  bottony.  hnmettc, 
etc.    See  these  words ;  see  also  below. 

5.  In  England,  formerly,  any  coin  bearing  the 
representation  of  a  croaa.    The  common  re- 
verse type  of  English  silver  t 
I.  to  James  I.  waa  a  cross. 


horaea,  celebrated  in  ancient  timea. 
'  by  the  cress  with  the  Arabian. 

/'rear,.' I,  Kent,  and  las.,  ii.  «, 

11.  In  bo!.,  a  cross-breed  in  plants,  produced 
by  eroaa-fertilizing  individuals  of  different  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species. 

Mr.  Laiton  has  mails  numerous  rroasaa,  and  every  one 
has  lieen  aatonlahed  at  the  rigour  and  luxuriance  uf  the  new 
(of  pUMal  which  he  has  thus  raised  and  after- 
'  by  selection. 

Dcrmn,  Croat  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  161. 

12.  Afour-way  joint  orconnection  in  a  wrought- 
or  cast-iron  pipe. — 13.  In  elect.,  the  accidental 
contact  of  two  wires  or  conductors  belonging 
to  different  circuits,  or  of  two  parts  of  the 
same  circuit,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion 
of  the  current  flows  from  one  to  the  other. 
Win  n  such  a  cross  exists  between  two  lines  or 
circuits,  they  are  said  to  be  cross-circuited. — 
14.  In  sporting,  a  contest  decided  dishonestly, 
through  one  of  tho  parties  allowing  himself  to 
be  beaten,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
betting  or  bribery. -Adoration  of  the  c 

oiforof  moi.  —  Anaate  cross.  Hee  rnu  ansa! a,  i 
—Archbishop's  or  sxcmeplacopal  croaa,  the  i 
start  surmounted  by  across.  See  rmeter  and  Duaferwi.  — 
Bishop's  cross.  Same  as  /Melon!  «r<i/(whleh  see,  under 
lof\- Buddhist  cross.  Sams  sa  gmmmUme- Oal- 


projectlng  i 
architectural  capital  or  cornice.  It 


la  also  called  a  cross  capital, 
corniced  at  each  end.  a  cross  headed 
after  the  Tuscan  order,  ami  a  croaa 
brack  axed,  because  the  ends  resemble 
thelirlrk  aienuo-il  li>  irni.*i  iv  Capu- 
.  chin  cross,  a  rnaas  each  of  wb'xse  arms 
la  terminated  by  a  disk,  ball,  or  other 
rounded  form :  commonly  a  cross  a  urn 
as  a  jewel,  made  of  plain  flat  bands  of 
gold,  the  termination  of  each  arm  being 
a  blunt  cone  w  ith  a  single  dismond  or 
other  stone  set  In  It.—  Consecration-crosa.  See  ronae. 
era/ton.—  Cross  and  pile,  an  old  genie  with  money,  at 
which  the  chance  was  decided  according  as  the  colli  fell 
w  ith  that  side  up  which  bore  Uie  cross,  or  the  other,  which 
waa  railed  jiaiV,  or  reverse  :  equivalent  to  the  htadi  and 
tails  at  the  present  time. 

Item,  paid  to  Henry,  the  king's  barber,  for  money  which 
he  lent  to  Ihe  king  to  play  at  croaa  and  oil*,  five  shillings. 

quoted  In  Sfnill'l  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  «X9, 


Pits  you  lose. 

.SAadiraU.  Epsom  Wells  (1673),  L  L 

Cross  annulate,  In  Aer.  See  o-nnuiafa  -  Cross  an  se- 
ra led,  In  Aer.  See  msrmtrd.—  Cross  aveUaae,  in  Aer. 
rieear»t7ri«*t,— Cross  baton.  In  Aer..  same  as  cross  pofrnf.  - 
Cross  bexanty,  in  Aer.,  a  cross  composed  at  besants  touch, 
lug,  but  not  overlapping,  one  another.—  Cross  bretease. 
In  Aer.,  saine  as  eroa*  croased.  Cross  cabled.  In  Aer  a 
cross  cm  posed  of  two  i>it>r«<a  of  rope,  one  laid  npnn  the 
other.  —  Croaa  «tooe>e«l.  In  Aer.,  a  croaa  adorned  with 
sctdJIb  at  the  extremities. —  Cross  cemmissaj.  Same  as 
taw  cross.  —  Cross  counter  -quartered.  In  Aer. ,  a  cross  or- 
copyllig  the  center  of  the  escutcheon,  which  letter  la  ijiiar- 
tarred,  the  tinctures  being  countert-hiuiged.  Cross  cre- 
nel*, in  Aer.,  aame  aa  ernes  croaaeal.-  CrCatS  crossed.  In 
Aer.,  the  cross  aa  an  ordinary,  with  each  arm  crossed,  dif- 
fering from  a  cross  crosslet  in  resetting  the  edges  of  the 
esetitcheaio  and  In  caxtipylnsi  much  more  of  the  field. 
Alan  called  ernes  tirtUsst,  cress  cr-naif  -  Cross  crossed 
patte,  In  Aer.,  a  erosa  whose  arms  are  crossed  patte.  Also 
rslled  s  croar  cn,r**Vf  jailfe. —  Cross  CTOBSlet.  See  crass- 
(efi  — Cross  degraded  and  conjoined,  in  Aer.,  a  plain 
crews  having  its  extremities  placed  upon  a  step  or  steps 
Joined  to  the  sides  of  the  shield.—  Cross  doable,  in  Aer., 
a  mass  whose  up|*er  arm  constats  of  a  err  we  tau  -  Cross 
double-paused,  in  Aer.,  a  croaa  supposed  to  lie  cat  into 
four  quarters,  eetierBted  one  from  the  others.  Also  railed 
rroas  sarrattV.— Cross  etrtoUs,  in  Aer.,  s  cross  hsvlng  Its 
four  arras  sharply  pointed,  or  a  star  of  four  pointa.  'in. 
may  also  he  blazoned  a  cross  tit.  he  of  all  four.—  Cross  fil- 
let, In  Aer..  s  cross  composed  of  the  fillet  set  palewlae  and 
barwlsr,  the  name  denoting  merely  the  width  (,f  the  arms 
of  the  cross,— Cross  niche.  See  /fcAe.-  Cross  Henry. 
Same  as  ctims  /ory.  _  Cross  flory,  a  cross  »  hose  amis  have 
floriated  ends.  ItdliTrrs  fmm  the  cTo*»  patonce  In  having 
the  sides  of  the  arms  parallel  for  a  certain  distance,  and 
llien  curving  suddenly  outward  st  the  flortsted  end.  —  Cross 
In  Aer.,  aame  ascroaa  ynn<<  (which  see,  under  rwff/). 

_  fnoul.),  a  I 
ariairsg  when  a  ship  moored  < 

wrong  wsy,  so  that  one  cable  lies  across  the  other  —  t 
lam  beaux.  In  Aer.,  a  cross  set  upon  a  label.  The  ] 
ular  kind  of  cross  must  be  named  In  the  Ms  ton. 
masculi.  See  maseuU  -  Croat  miller,  in  Aer.  See  t 
sae/iaar.  Cross  moltne,  In  Aer..  a  croaa  whrase  ends  are 
divided  and  curved  backward  :  so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance to  the  mollne  of  a  millstone.  When  the  Imitation 
of  the  mollne  Is  very  exact,  it  Is  sometimes  called  create 
uiiWer.  Alan  called  cross  naVe  —  Cross  nowy,  in  hrr..  a 
cruse  having  a  rounded  pro)eet1i*n  in  each  angle,  forming 
a  disk,  from  which  the  arms  radiate.  —  Cross  cowyed. 
In  Aer.,  a  cross  having  projections  from  Ihe  stdrw  of  Its 

"^*sngie^ed0wi^"^r^lirn  '"jerti  CT*?*_n?*iB* 
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cross 

■Qun,  from  which  the  arms  radiate.— Crow  nyls.  In 
Mr.,  wu  ss  cross  raoline.  ■  Cross  of  chains,  In  Aer.  s 
wm  composed  of  four  obelus  Fixed  to  sn  annulet  In  the 
etmter.  — Cross  of  (our  leaves.  In  Aer,,  asm*  a*  craw 
.  i  -  Cross  of  Jerusalem.  (<■)  A  croas  whose 
artna  are  each  capped  Willi  a  cross-bar:  It  may  be 
considered  ai  four  Uncrosses  formlug  a  cross.  (t»)  The 
scarlet  lychnis,  LyeAnVs  Chiskedvniea,  from  ttiv  form  and 
color  of  the  Bower.  —  Gross  of  Lorraine,  a  cross  hav- 
t  two  horUoutsl  anus,  the  upper  one  shorter  than  the 
See  patriarchal  crust.  Cross  of  Malta,  or  Mal- 
tese cross,  a  cross  supposed  to  lie  made  of  four  barbed 
arrowheads  mewling  at  their  points:  the  sides  of  Uis 
i  therefore  eight  lines  radiating  from  a 


four  i 


InH  tw 

other. 


center,  and  the  ends  of  the 

'Cross  of  8L  Andrew. 


form  deep  reentrant 
Bee  deL  L-  Cross  of 


St.  Anthony.  See  def.  I .  -  Cross  of  St.  George,  ins 
ilreek  .  r, «.  as  Ml  In  the  flag  of  "mat  Hrltaln.  It  it  red 
on  a  white  ground,  the  ground  In  the  present  standard  be. 


log  indicated  by  a  mere  limbrtalion  or  border  of  white  sep- 
arating the  red  cross  from  a  blue  ground,  made  necessary 
by  Die  ciMubiitaUiHi  of  the  Scottish  with  the  Kngliah  Hag. 
Has  sains  «  •! ,  under  union.  -  Cross  of  St.  James,  a  Latin 
crass,  the  longest  arm  of  which  represents  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  the  opposite  one  the  hilt,  and  the  two  others  til* 
crosa  guard.  the  last  three  being  floriated  at  their  extremi- 
ties. When  used  as  a  tisdge  of  the  Order  of  St.  James  of 
Cocnnostclla,  it  Is  red  with  a  narrow  gold  edge,  and  lias  a 
scallop  shell  at  the  Intersection.  —  Cross  of  St  Julian, 
a  cross  like  the  cross  of  Hi.  Andrew,  with  the  amis  crossed. 

—  Cross  of  St.  Patrick,  s  cross  like  that  of  SL  Andrew, 
but  red.  Cross  of  thunder,  in  her.,  a  cross  composed 
of  thunderbolts :  it  Is  sometimes  represented  sa  s  kind  of 
star  having  forked  bolts  between  use  nanus,  —  Cross  of 
Toulouse,  s  cross  resembling  the  Maltese  cross,  except 
that  between  the  barbs  of  the  arrow- heads  there  is  a  third 
point  or  projection,  sa  If  representing  lite  socket — CfOIS 
pal   In  her. ,  a  cress  In  the  form  of  *  Y»  used  as  a  bearing, 

—  Cross  patte.  See  nonv.  Cross  porta te,  In  Aer.,  a 
tau-cmet  with  the  upright  shown  bendwise,  sa  if  seen  In 
perspective '  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  appearance 
of  a  cross  when  carried  on  the  shoulder,—  Cross  potent. 
In  Aer.,  s  cross  each  of  whose  arms  terminates  with  a 
croaahcad.  Also  called  cross  baton  snd  oslfon-croes .  — 
Cross  quarter-pierced.  In  Aer.,  a  cross  of  which  the  cen- 
ter la  entirely  moored,  leasing  0i«  four  arms  touching  at 
the  auglee.-CroSS  qua  trefoil.  In  her.,  a  cross  comDoaed 
est  four  leaves,  or  s  four  leafed  clover  arranged  as  a 


a/ /our  feasts.  -Cross  saltier.  In  Aer., 
sa  saltier:  so  erroneous  Masoning.  —  Cross  saltler- 

 ,  In  her.,  sny  cross  other  than  the  ordinary,  when 

borne  diagonally  on  tho  field.  —  Cross  ssxcsls,  in  Aer., 
sszne  as  cross  double  ported.  -  Cross  ssrceled  resar- 
oelod,  in  her.,  s  cross  twice  parted,  consisting  therefore 


of  four  tisrrulets  or  paints  to  esch  arm,  the  fleld  showing 
between.- Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  a  festival  observed 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek  Church,  snd  the 
Armenian  snd  other  Oriental  churches,  on  September  14th, 
In  commemoration  of  tho  spparltlon  of  tho  cross  in  the 
heavens  toConstantlnc,  and  theeubsequent  recovery  of  the 
supposed  true  cross  by  HenxcJius.  a.  iV  ess,  from  the  Per- 
sisii-  Fiery  cross,  in  Scotland,  s  signs!  transmitted  In 
early  limes  from  place  to  place,  as  a  summons  to  amis 
within  n  limited  time.  It  constated  of  a  cross  of  light  wood, 
the  extremities  of  which  were  set  on  fire  and  then  exlln- 
(wished  In  the  blood  of  a  freshly  slain  gust  -  Orand 
cross,  u  tncmU-r  of  the  highest  rlro*  of  an  honorary  order  : 
so  named  from  the  greater  site  of  the  badge  (usually  a 
cross) denoting  this  class:  equivalent  to  irrand  command- 
sr  (which  see,  under  cwwssn/inoVri  QresDc  cross.  See 
dJef.  1. — Holy  Cross  (a)  The  name  of  several  orders  In 
the  Roman  catholic  <  thurch,  as  Regular  Canons  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Croat,  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Sitters  of  the  Holy  Cross  (o)  A  society  formed  by 
clerical  members  of  the  trireme  ritualistic  section  of  the 
Kngiish  i  :hurch.  —  Invention  of  the  Cross,  s  festlvsl  ob- 
served In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  May  3d.  and  as- 
signed to  the  same  .isle  In  the  calendar  of  the  Kngllsh 
prayer-book.  Instituted  In  commemoration  of  tho  disco  v. 
sry  at  Jerusalem,  A.  n.  .1'JB,  by  the  empress  Helena,  of 
what  was  lielioved  to  be  the  true  crosa.  " 

Bee  def.  l.  -  Order  of  the  Bunrundian  Cross. 
■MBaJMs.  -Papal  cross,  a  cross  with  three 
Patnaxchal  crosa.  a  cross  with  two  t rerun 
bars.  —  Pectoral  cross,  the  cross  worn  hanging  on  the 
breast  l.y  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  bishops  ss  one  of  the 
Insignia  ..f  their  rank.  -He*  enc..(/«'.«i  —  ProcesB'.otiAl 
cross,  a  cross  planed  on  a  long  start  u(  wood  or  metal, 
and  carried  at  the  besd  of  ecclesiastical  processions.-- 
S«d  cross,  the  cross  of  3L  George.  Ihe  national  saint  of 
England.  -  BUrn  of  the  cross.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
snd  llasUTn  churches.  iui  outline  of  a  cross  made  by  mo- 
tions of  tho  right  hand  on  the  forehead,  or  from  the  fore- 
thand  to  the  breast  snd  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  made  by 
ooVlaiittg  priests  as  a  mod*  of  blessing,  and  l.y  the  luity 
as  s  sign  of  reverence  on  catering  s  church,  paasjntf  the 
host,  snd  on  other  occasions.  Southern  Cross,  a  con- 
stellation. .See  crux.  -  Spanish  CTOSS,  In  music,  the  sign 
of  the  double  sharp,  X.  — Tau-croaa.  Heme  as  cross  trf  St. 
disiA..ay.  He*  del.  1.— To  bear  s  cross.  In  endure  with 
pstien.e  a  discomfort  or  trial.  —  To  be  under  one's  cross. 
See  extract 
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Transverse ;  passing  from  side  to  side ;  falling 
athwart:  as,  a  cross  beam  (cross-oeam). 

The  cress  refrsctlon  of  s  second  prism.  .Vruton. 

The  vision  it  rather  daggled  thsn  assisted  by  the  nu- 
merous cross  lights  thrown  over  the  path. 

freer**!,  Pcrd.  and  Iss.,  1L  IS,  note. 

8.  Passing  or  referring  from  oue  of  two  oh- 
iects,  parts,  groups,  etc.,  to  the  other ;  estab- 
lishing a  direct  connection  of  some  kind  be- 
tween two  things:  as,  a  ctom  cut  (cross-en f), 
or  a  short  path  between  two  places ;  a  crow 
reference. 

The  closest  anilities  of  this  genus  sro  evidently  with 
Cyllenc,  hut  there  Is  an  equally  evident  cross  affinity  In 

tho  direction  of  Elsphidtan.  J.L.UC 

3.  Adverse;  opposed;  thwarting; 
ing;  untoward:  sometimes  with  to: 
to  our  inclinations. 


In  some  parts  of  Wales  the  phrase  As  is  i 
Is  a  pretty  common  subsUtute  for  '•be  la  dead." 

df  Arosmts*,  No.  SOW.  p,  346. 

To  live  Of  be  on  the  cross,  to  live  by  stealing :  opposed 
to  roll's*  on  foe  teitart.  I  Thieves' slang.  ]  -  To  preach  the 
cross.  See  preach.  To  talis  the  cross,  in  the  middle 
Sara,  to  pledge  one  s  self  to  become  ecrussder.  This  wss 
generally  symlK.1  Ixcd  by  s  small  cross  of  cloth  or  other 
materia!  attached  to  the  shoulder  of  the  cloak  or  other 
garment  In  the  later  pert  of  the  middle  sges,  tie  we  who 
went  on  crusade  against  the  Turks  often  hsd  s  cross  brand- 
ed  on  the  bare  shoulder.— To  take  up  the  cross,  to  sub- 
mit to  troubles  and  afflictions  from  love  to  Christ. 

(krOs>,<i.  [<  crossl,  ».;  in  part  by  apher-  why 
rom  aeroti.    There  is  no  distinct  line  of  Dowi 


division  between  cross  as  an  adjective  and  cross 
as  a  pre  Ax.  As  a  prefix,  it  often  represents 
the  adv.  cross  1,  or  the  prep,  croul,  across.]    1.  crosses 


It  is  my  fate; 
To  these  trots  accidents  I  wss  ordain 'd, 
t  have  patience. 

.  ami  Ft.,  King  snd  No  King.  Ir.  4. 

(T),  The  Csnip,  1. 1. 

4.  Peevish;  fretful;  M-humored;  petulant; 
perverse:  applied  to  persons. 

What  other  Designs  he  hsd  I  know  not,  for  he  was 
commonly  very  Crott.  Dumpier,  Voyagee.  I.  3c*. 

I  would  have  thanked  you  before,  my  dear  Aunt,  as  I 
ought  to  have  done,  .  .  .  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  loo 
cross  to  write.  Jane  dusters,  Pride  snd  Prejudice,  p.  327. 

5.  Proceeding  from  a  peevish  or  bad  temper ; 
expressing  ill  humor:  as,  a  cross  look;  ctom 
words. —  6.  Contrary ;  contradictory ;  perplex- 
Ing. 

These  err -*s  points 
Of  varying  letters,  and  opposing  consuls. 

if.  Joneon,  Mejanua,  Ir.  &. 
There  wss  nothing,  however  ervss  and  perplex t.  brought 
to  htm  by  our  ertltts,  which  he  did  luit  ptsv  off  st  sight 
with  ravishing  sweetnexee.    £ refyn,  Wary,  March  4,  loM. 

7.  Proceeding  from  an  adverse  party  by  way  of 
reciprocal  contest:  as,  a  cross  interrogatory. 
rk>e below. — 8.  Produced  by  e roes-breeding,  as 
sn  animal  or  a  plant — As  croas  as  two  sticks,  si 
tremely  cross  or  perverse. 

We  got  out  of  bed  beck'ards,  I  think,  far  we're  at  cross 
or  tiso  eliche.  Dickens,  Martin  Chuxslewit,  xxix. 

Crosa  oUL  In  law,  s  hill  Bled  by  s  defendsnl  sgalnst 
the  pUlntitf  or  s  oo-defendant,  or  both.  In  an  already 
pending  bill,  and  seeking  affirmative  relief  touching  mat- 
ters In  such  pending  hill.  A  cross  bill  must  be  limited 
to  metiers  in  tho  original  bill  snd  matters  necessary  to 
be  determined  In  order  to  an  adjudication  of  the  mat- 
ters in  that  bill.— Cross  Interrogatory,  sn  interr.«a- 
tory  proposed  by  the  party  sgalnst  whom  a  deposition  Is 
sought  to  be  taken  by  the  administration  of  interroga- 
tories. —  Cross  marriages  msrrisges  made  by  a  bro- 
ther and  sister  with  two  persona  who  are  also  sister  and 

brother. 

Cross  irsarrsaoet  between  tile  king's  son  snd  the  arch- 
duke's daughter,  and  again  botwss-n  tho  archduke's  son 
and  the  kings  daughter.  Bacon,  Hist.  lieu.  VJX 

Croas  nervure.  cross  vein,  In  esifoas.,  s  transverse  ncr- 
vure  connecting  two  longitudinal  nenurcs  of  the  wing  or 
dividing  a  wing-cell ;  apeclflcmlly,  the  nervure  connecting 
the  median  slid  submedisn  veins,  and  forming  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  discs!  cell  in  the  w  ings  of  jVepsdetrfrra.— 
ass  pile.  -V«  yiir—  Cross  sea,  a  sea  which  does  not 
In  the  direction  of  the  wind  :  a  swell  In  which  the  waves 
In  different  directions,  owing  to  a  sudden  change  of 
wind,  or  to  the  ensuing  of  winds  and  currents.—  Croas 
VSlXi.  See  miss  nereues,  "Byn_  4.  /'eerssA,  yrr\ful,  etc, 
(tee  pefidantx  tnapplsh,  touchy,  ill -nature.),  morose,  sul- 
len, sulky,  sour. 

crosa 4  (krfts),  adv.    [<  erossi,  a.  ;  in  part  by 
a  phoresis  from  across.]   Transversely ;  contra- 
nwise ;  adversely ;  in  opposition. 
It  tlandelh  crest  of  Cyntlllas  way. 

B.  Josieen.  Cynthia  e  Rerelt,  r.  S. 
Therefore  Ood  hath  given  us  I 
are  restraints  to  our  natural 
|»srt  with  something  in  the  serv  . . 

Jer.  Tartar,  Works  (ed.  18SJ).  L  6t 

crow1  V.  nV  r.  [In  early  use  in  three  forma 
according  to  the  noun:  (1)  E.  ctom,  <  U£. 
criwscn  =  Icel.  aroswi  =  rjw.  kor»a  —  Dan. 
hone;  (2)  ME.  croiten,  eroimtn,  crnieien,  crt>oi- 
tiett,  ereoiden  crm)*ien,  <  OF.  croiser,  crvltrier, 
F.  croittr  =  Pr.  crozar  =  Sp.  Pg.  cruzar  =  It 
crociare,  crucian;  (3)  E.  crones*,  <  ME.  crouch- 
ch,  croweken,  cruch.cn  =  D.  kntucn  (>  E.  cruuc) 
ms  <i.  Jtrcwrrn,  cross,  =  Dsn.  gryrisc  —  Sw.  avys- 
cross,  cruise;  all  from  the  noun.  t*y> 
.  L  frans.  1.  To  draw  or  run  a  line 
athwart  or  across  (a  figure  or  surface) ;  lay  or 
jsans  a  thing  across  (and* 
transversely :  as,  to  cross 
roads  ctom  each  other. 

thine  arms,  and  hang  thy  face 

Down  to  thy  b.»om  ? 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ir.  4. 

S.  To  erase  by  marking  one  or  more  lines  or 
on  or  over;  cancel:  often  followed  by 


. *-  or  sunsre;,   O* Y  or 

other);  put  together 
f  the  letter  f;  the  two 


111.  4. 


ojfor  out:  as,  to  cross  or  cross  off  an 
to  cross  out  a  wrong  word. 

It  was  their  (the  crusaders']  very  Judgment  that  here- 
by they  did  both  merit  snd  tupererogate.  and.  by  dying 
for  the  cross,  era**  the  score  of  their  own  sins,  score  up 
Ood  as  their  debtor.  Fuller. 

3.  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon,  as  in 
devotion. 

O  tar  my  beads  t  1  met  me  for  a  sinner. 

SAnt.,  C.of  E.,  H.  2. 
They  rrottfd  themselves  for  fear. 

Tenns/sosi,  Ijuly  of  Shalott,  Iv. 

4.  To  pass  from  aide  to  side  of ;  pass  or  move 
over  transversely :  as,  to  cross  a  road ;  to  cross 
a  river  or  the  ocean. 

No  narrow  frith 
He  hsd  to  cross.         JfiWoei,  P.  L,  II.  OSX 

We  had  cloudy  v 
,-r,., the  Kost  1 

Ilampier.  \  oyoges.  11. 

How  didst  thou  crest  the  bridge  o'er  0. lull's  stream? 

sY.  ArnnUI.  Balder  Dead. 

6.  To  cause  to  go  or  { 
a  body  of  water. 

nan  arrived  st  Orand  liulf  snd  crossed 
1  night  snd  the  next  dsy. 
V.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs.  L  4M. 

6.  To  thwart;  obstruct;  Under;  oppose;  con- 
tradict ;  counteract ;  clash  with :  as,  to  be  croMcd 
in  love. 

A  man  s  disposition  It  never  well  known  till  he  bo  crossed. 

Aaron,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II-  ISA. 
All  my  hopes  are  erotf. 
Checked  snd  abated.    B.  Janean,  Poetaster.  Ind. 

In  vain  we  strive  to  crow 
t  guides  us. 

Artf,  Lover's  Melancholy,  11L  I 

7.  To  debar  or  preolude.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

'Would  he  wen  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  snd  all, 
Tliat  from  his  loins  no  hotedut  branch  may  spring, 
To  cross  me  from  the  golden  lime  1  look  lor: 

Shak.,  8  Hen.  VI.,  111.  2. 
He  In  y«  end  eroet  this  petition  from  taking  any  further 
effects  In  this  kind. 

JJrmf/erd,  riymouth  Plantation,  p.  S3). 

8.  To  cause  to  Interbreed ;  mix  the  breed  or 
strain  of,  aa  animals  or  plants. 

Those  who  rear  up  animals  take  all  possible  pains  to 
cross  tho  strain,  In  order  to  improve  the  breed. 

OWssaiiA,  Citizen  of  the  World,  1 

Kpeclos  belonging  to  distinct  genera  can  rarely,  i 
belonging  to  distinct  families  csn  never,  be  crossed. 

sOanein,  Vsr,  of  Animals  and  Planta,  p.  164. 

9.  -Vuuf.,  to  hoist  from  the  deck  and  put  in 
place  on  the  mast,  aa  any  of  the  lighter  yards 
of  a  square-rigged  vesael. 

Toward  morning,  the  wind  having  become  light,  we 
crossed  out  royal  and  skysall  yards,  and  at  daylight  we 
were  seen  under  s  cloud  of  sab,  baring  royals  and  sky- 
ssitx  fore  and  aft 

H.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  96. 

10.  To  meet  and  pass.  [Kare.] 

Men  shun  him  at  length  as  they  would  doe  sn  Infection, 
and  be  Is  neuer  erosf  in  his  way,  if  there  be  but  a  lane  to 
Bp.  Baric,  Mlcro.cosmographle.  A  Shsrke. 

See  crossed  cheek,  under 
ncel  accounts. 


To  cross  a  check,  to  Indorse  It 
cAetri.— To  cross  books',  to  ci 

So  the  money  wss  produced,  releases  and  discharges 
drawn,  signed  snd  sealed,  books  crossed,  snd  all  things 
confirmed.  Aunpsn,  Mr.  Badnuui. 

To  cross  one's  hand,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
another's  hand  with  a  piece  of  money;  hence,  to  give 
money. 


le  rood  old  monk  was  within  six  paces  of  us,  as  the 
Idea  of  him  moi  d  my  mind. 

Sterne.  Sentiments]  Journey,  p.  XL 

To  cross  one's  path,  to  thwart,  obstruct  oppose,  or  hln  ■ 
der  one's  Interest,  purpose,  or  designs ;  ttsod  In  one's  wsy 

Ytt  tuch  was  his  1 1  'rum  well's]  genius  and  resolution  that 
he  wss  sble  to  overpower  and  crush  everything  that  crossed 
his  path.  Macautay,  Hist  Eng.,  i. 

To  cross  swords,  to  fight  with  swords  in  single  combat  | 
hence,  to  engage  In  controversy.—  To  cross  the  cudgels, 
to  lay  the  cudgels  down,  ss  In  piling  amis,  In  token  of  dr 
feat ;  bonce,  to  give  In  ;  suhmft ;  yield. 

He  forced  the  stubborn  st  tor  the  cause 
To  crass  the  cudttif  to  the  laws. 

S.  ihiiler,  Budlbrss.  III.  1L  38 

IL  intrant.  1.  To  lie  or  be  athwart  or  across : 
said  of  two  or  more  things  in  their  relation  to 
one  another:  as,  the  lines  cross ,  the  roads  c 
— 3.  To  move  or  pass  laterally  or  from  < 
toward  the  other,  or  transversely  from  place  to 
place. — St.  To  be  inconsistent. 
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I  do  do*  alwsrs  mm  with  nunn. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  To  interbreed,  as  cattle ;  mix  breed*. 

H  two  individuals  of  distinct  run  cram,  a  thlnl  U  ln> 
variably  produced  different  from  either.  CvUridp*. 

Si.  To  happen  (upon);  come  (upon). 

Id  this  search  I  have  crowd  upon  another  descent, 
which  I  am  taking  great  palm  to  verify. 

WaipaU.  Letters,  II,  lit. 

CTOBB1  (kros),  prep.   [By  apheresis  from  across.] 
Athwart;  over;  from  side  to  side  of,  so  aa  to 
as,  to  ride  crow  country.  [Colloq. 


1363 

ft t.  a  eroM-barrrd  pattern ;  a  eratt-barrert  grat- 
ing ;  erosM-barrtd  muslin . —  S.  Secured  by  trans- 
verse bars. 


n  mi  cvHwr,   1IV«  inir,  iJibijur^il. 

(kroiTbar-shot),  i».  A  projectile 
.  as  to  expand  on  leaving  the  gun 
sf  a  proas  with  one  quarter  of  the 


Pawing  eewas  the  ways 
irntng.  hetwm  thl.  end 


heatn, 


Was  by  a  crew  of  clowns  robbed,  bobbed,  anil  hart. 

if.  Jvnmm.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  lit  6. 


r  llmlu  cut  a  sloping  way. 

Drydrn.  tr.  of  Vlrgtl  ■  Georslee. 

Croat  lota,  across  Iota ;  by  a  short  cut 
the  fields  or  vacant  lota,  and  not  by  the  public 
abed  path  or  road ;  In  a  bee-line.  |GoUou.] 

The  lubject  unexpectedly  goes  eroai  tea  by  a  flaah  of 
short  cut,  Ui  a  conclusion  an  suddenly  revealed  Uiat  It  bai 
Ui»  effect  of  wit.     C.  t>.  n'tmtr,  Backlog  studies,  p.  M. 

cross -t  (krfis),  a.  [ME.  erossr,  croe,  eroce,  also 
erocke,  m  D.  krootse,  <  OK.  eroog,  croaer,  eroehe, 
T.  eroste  —  Pr.  proawi  =  OSp.  crojo,  a  bishop's 
■toff,  =  It.  ervetta.  a  crutch,  <  ML.  eroeia.  era- 
em  (crochia,  crow),  a  curved  stick,  a  bishop' » 
■toff;  appar.  <  ML.  crocus,  croca,  OF.  croc,  F. 
croc,  etc.f  a  crook ;  but  early  confused  with  and 
perhaps  in  part  due  to  L.  crux  (erne-),  a  cross 
(a  cross  being  the  mark  of  the  archbishop's 
staff,  as  distinguished  from  the  crook  of  the 
ordinary  bishop's  staff).  The  ME-  aud  Rom. 
words  for  cross,  crook,  and  erufca  were  much  in- 
volved in  form  and  senses :  see  erooi,  ero**i, 
crutch1,  crutch?,  and  cf.  crone  and  croaer.] 
The  staff  of  a  bishop ;  a  crosier. 

Do  beat  ben  sholde  the  Wssbopes  erot,  [Tar.  erasss). 

Purr.  /•fowmsut  (C\  it  01 


i  for  a  bishop,  (F.)  croase. 
>  action  (krAs'ak'shon),  n.  In  law,  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  one  who  la  a  defendant  in  a 
previous  action  against  the  plaintiff  therein, 
or  a  co-defendant,  or  both,  touching  the  same 
transaction. 

cross-aisle  (kroe'll),  a.   A  transept-aisle  of  a 
cruciform  church. 
The  eram-aiiUt  of  many  of  our  old  churches  lent  them- 
■Irably  to  such  an  object ;  hut  when  this  was 
1  founder  had  to  build  his  own  chantry-chapeL 
Hum*.  Church  of  our  Father*.  III.  I.  110. 


P.  L.  Iv.  ISO, 

3.  In  toSl.,  barred  crosswise,  or  marked  by 

transverse  bars  of  color;  fasciate;  banded, 
crossbar-shot  (kros'bsr-shot),  s. 

so  constructed 

into  the  form  of 

ball  at  each  of  its  radial 

in  naval  actions  for  cutti: 

or  doing  general  execution, 
cross-bated  (kros'ba'ted),  a. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
In  Craven,  when  the  fiber-  1 

IT      fc.'.  I,  t|  mi!  I  E.  i  It.    -  M5M-. 

crossbeak  (kros'Wk),  «,   Home  as  croetbtfl. 

cross-beam  ( kros'bem),  a.  A  large  beam  going 
from  wall  to  wall,  or  a  girder  that  holds  the 
sides  of  a  building  together;  any  beam  that 
crosses  another,  or  is  laid  or  secured  across 
supports,  as  in  machinery  or  a  ship. 

cross- bearer  (krAs'bir'er),  a.  1.  Same  as  cro- 
ciaru.— 2.  The  bars  which  support  the  grato- 
bitrs  of  a  furnace. 

cross-bearings  (kros'bar'ingz),  a.  pi.  Saut., 
the  bearings  of  two  or  more  objects  taken  from 
the  same  place,  and  therefore  crossing  each 
other  at  the  position  of  the  observer.  They  are 
used  for  plotting  a  ship's  position  on  a  chart 
when  near  a  coast, 
cross-beddlnj;  (krcVbed'ing), 
<«■<;,  under  false. 
cross-belt  (kros'belt),  «u 
over  both  shoulders  and 
usuallv  by  sergeants, 
crossbill  (krcVbil),  a.  A  bird  in  which  each 
mandible  of  the  bill  is  laterally  deflected,  so 
that  the  tips  of  the  two  mandible*  cross  each 
other  when  the  beak  is  closed.  The  crcwsMUs  con- 
stitute Ui«  get! us  irfuta  (or  Currirvum)  of  the  faintly 


this  by  a  course  of  stretchers,  of  which  each 
joint  comes  over  the  middle  of  a  stretcher  id 
the  first-named  course.  See  Aonrfl,  12. 
cross-bone  (kros'bon),  n.  1.  Io  omit*.,  the  os 
transversal*-  orpessultis  of  the  syrinx,  ('owe*. 
See p*trutus.—  2.  pi.  The  representation  of  two 
bones,  generally  thigh-bones,  crossed  like  the 
letter  X,  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  i 1 
Bee  skull  and  cross-bouts,  under  skull. 


So  carved  rroa.  Aoiwj.  the  types  of  1 
Shall  show  thee  past  to  lltavetl. 

Trmtium,  Will  Waterproof 

crossbo/W  (krds'bd),  a.  1.  A  missive  weapon 
formed  by  a  bow  fixed  athwart  a  stock  in  whicfc 
then*  is  a  groove  or  bar- 
rel to  direct  the  mis- 
sile, a  notch  or  catch 
to  hold  the  string  when 
the  bow  is  bent,  ami  a 
trigger  to  release  it; 
an  arbal  1st.  as  a  weapon 
of  war  and  the  chase,  the 
crossbow  was  In  very  gen- 
eral use  In  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages.  It  was 
unknown  aa  a  sand  w  eapon 
among  the  anctenta,  and 
rare,  though  not  unknown, 
among  Ijutern  nations.  For 
a  description  and  cut  of  the 
medieval  croasbow  see  sr. 


The  cross-ooie  was  used  by 
the  KuglUh  soldiery  chiefly 
at  sicgea  of  fortified  places, 
and  on  ship-board,  in  bat- 
Ilia  l 

and  I'astl  «. 

IP-  Ha- 


Orossarchins?  (kros-ar-ki'ne). 


16),  a.  pi.  rNL.,  < 
Crossarehus  +  -satr.]  A  subfamily  of  \lrerri- 
da,  including  those  viverrine  quadrupeds,  as 
the  mangues  and  suricates,  which  have  more 
rounded  or  ventricose  heads,  with  a  more  elon- 
gate snout,  than  the  ichneumons,  and  36  teeth, 
the  false  grinders  being  3  on  each  side  of  each 
jaw.  It  is  constituted  by  the  genera  C'ro*#a  res  isl- 
and Surieata  (or  Bhyzama). 
Orossarchas  (Kro-sar'kus),  n.  (Sit.,  <  Or.  nwi- 
aoi,  a  fringe,  border,  +  op  \  the  rectum.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Crrsasorcsissr, 
containing  the  mangue,  C.  obscurus.  See  cut 
under  manque. 

cross-armed  (kr6s'armd),  a.  1. 


[aving  the  man- 
,  as  a^ird  of  toe 


To  sit  cress -ann'd  and  sigh  away  the  day, 

/Wu.  and  rL.  1'hilaster,  u,  a 

B.^In  tot.,  haying  branches  in  pairs,  each  of 
above  or  below. 

cross-axle  (lrrds'ak'sl).  1.  A  shaft,  wind- 
lass, or  roller  worked  by  opposite  levers.  E. 
B.  Knight.— 3.  In  a  locomotive,  a  driving-axle 
on  which  the  cranks  are  set  at  an  angle  of  90° 
with  each  other. 

cross-banded  (kros'ban'ded),  a.  In  ore*.,  said 
of  a  hand-railing  when  a  veneer  is  laid  upon  its 
upper  side,  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  crossing 
that  of  the  rail,  and  toe  extension  of  the  veneer 
in  the  direction  of  its  fibers  is  less  than  the 
breadth  of  the  rail. 

cross-banister  (kros'ban'is-ter),  n.  In  her.,  a 
cross  consisting  of  four  balusters,  each  crowned. 
Also  called  baitutcr-crost. 

cross-bar  (kr&s'bar),  n.  1.  A  transverse  bar; 
a  bar  laid  or  fixed  across  another ;  in  an  anchor, 
a  round  bar  of  iron,  straight  or  bent  at  one  or 
both  ends.  Inserted  in  the  shank. —  2.  A  small 
bar  in  the  mechanism  of  a  break-joint  brccrh- 
loading  firearm,  which  presses  out  the  extractor 
when  the  barrels  are  falling. 

cross-barred  (krds'bard),  a.  1.  Marked  by 
transverse  bars,  whether  of 


Prityrillida,  and  present  a  case  unique  among  birds. 
There  are  several  speciee,  the  best-known  being  the  com- 
mon red  crossbill  of  Europe  and  America  (£e*ria  «ni- 
rostra),  the  pam.t-criia.blll  of  Eun.pe  (/..  r»(yt.rwtViac«), 
and  the  whit*  winged  crossbill  (Z..  leww>»ero).  Seeiorw, 
Also  called  crosiorat. 

cross-billed  (kros'bild),  a.  Ha* 

dibles  crossed;  metagnathous, 

genus  Loiia.    See  crossbill. 
cross-birth  (kr6s' berth),  n.    A  birth  in  which 

the  child  lies  transversely  within  the  uterus, 
cross-bit  (kros'  bit ),  n.   Same  ascrc.«rJ..c«,  I  (6). 
crossbite,  (kros'blt),  r.  t.   To  cheat;  swindle ; 

gull;  triek;  entrap. 

Perfect  state  pollecy 
Can  erassr-fefe  even  sencc. 

Mantou,  What  70a  Win,  OL  L 

The  neit  day  his  rrnnnrados  teld  him  all  the  plott,  sod 
how  they  erosse-Mff  him.  Autrrry, 

crossbitet  (kros'bit),  a.  [<  CTOssotte,  r.]  A  de- 
ception ;  a  cheat ;  a  trick ;  a  trap. 

The  fox,  .  .  .  without  so  much  as  dreaming  of  s  craws 
Me  from  so  silly  an  animal,  fell  himself  Into  the  pit  that 
he  had  digged  for  another.  Sir  ft  L  KHrmgr- 

One  who  cross- 

I  ermtt-bitsrs. 
Or»tM,  The  Black  Book. 

In  arch.,  a  bond  in 


of  stretchers,  but  with  a 
half-etretcher  or  a  head- 
er at  one  or  both  ends,  is 
covered  bv  a  course 
in  which  headers  and 


Frcetli  Croastww 

IFtowi  Vtalkel-ls-boc's  -  I 

The  French  Army  was  di-   Moblnsr  frmajais." » 
Tided  into  three  Battels ;  in 

fhs  drat  were  placed  eight  thousand  Men  at  Arms,  four 
thousand  Archers,  and  fifteen  hundred  Cross-bows. 

Baktr,  Chronicle*,  p.  170, 
Barreled  crossbow,  a  crossbow  which  instead  of  a  groove 
has  a  land  like  s  gun,  through  which  the  mlalfle  glides. 

Crossbow-belt,  a  waist-belt  or  a  baldric  for  carrying 
a  crewel iow  and  its  appurtenances,  such  aa  the  trowsae  or 
quiver  in  which  the  quarrels  were  carried,  and  the  hook 
or  other  Implement  by  which  the  how  was  bent 

crossbower  I  krris'bo'er),  s.   A  croasbowman. 

crosabowman  (kros'bo'man),  «.;  pi.  erotsbow- 
men  (-men).   One  who  uses  a  crossbow. 

rroastoirmen  were  considered  s  very  necessary  part  of  • 
well-organized  army.  Ilatlam,  Middle  Agra,  H,  • 

cross-bred  (kros'bred),  a.    Produced  by  1 

breeding ;  bred  from  different  1 

ties;  hybrid;  mongrel, 
cross-breed  (krds'bred),  n.    A  class  or  strain 

of  animals  produced  by  cross-brooding,  or  of 

plants  resulting  from  hybridization;  a  mongrel 

or  hybrid  breed. 

cross-breeding  (kroa'bre'dlng),  «.  The  cross- 
ing of  different  breeds,  stocks,  or  races  of  ani- 
mals ;  the  practice  or  system  of  breeding  from 
individual*  of  different  creeds  or  varieties :  the 
opposite  of  pure  or  ttraight  breeding. 

cross-bun  (krAs'bun),  *.  A  bun  Indented  with 
a  cross,  used  especially  on  Good  Friday. 

cross-buttock  (kros '  but  'ok),  s.  A  peculiar 
throw  practised  by  wrestlers,  especially  in 
Cornwall.  Englam 


did  I  sustain 

Sm. Ji.it.  Roderick  Random,  nett. 
_  (kros'chok),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
pieoe  of  timber  laid  across  the  deadwood  amid- 
ships, to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  lower 
heels  of  the  futtock. 

cross-cloth  (kroB'kloth),  n.  A  part  of  the  head- 
dress worn  by  women  with  the  coif  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Fairholt. 

cross-clout  (kros'klout),  n.  Same  as  eross-cloth. 

cross-country  (kros'lran'tri),  a.  Lying  or  di- 
rected across  fields  or  open  country ;  not  con- 
fined to  roads  or  fixed  lines :  as,  a  tro»*-otmntru 
hunt. 

A  wild  crast-cesnvfry  game.     ^fAemruss,  Jan.  ts.  Wet. 
cross-course  (kros'kars),  a.    In  mining,  a  vein 
or  lode  that  crosses  or  intersects  the  regular 
lode  at  various  angles,  and  often  heaves  or 

throws  the  lode  out  of  its  regular  course  Croas- 

couras  spar.  III  minl'iu»,  radiated  quaru. 
cross-curve  (krts'kiVrv),  n.  In  malh.,  the  locus 
of  points  in  a  plane  (bavins;  a  correspondence 
wild  another  plane),  which  nave,  each  of  them, 
two  of  their  corresponding  points  in  the  other 
plane  coincident- 
crosscut  (kr6s'kut>,  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  <to*#- 
cut,  ppr.  crojojcttffiiii/.    To  cut  across. 
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Cr088-cnt  (sTOs'kot),  ».  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  A  direct 
course  from  one  point  to  another,  crosswise  or 
diagonal  to  another  or  the  usual  one ;  a  short- 
ened road  or  path. — 2.  In  mining :  (a)  A  level 
driven  across  the  "  country or  so  aa  to  con- 
nect two  level*  with  ouch  other.  (6)  A  trench 
or  opening  In  the  surface-detritus  or  -soil,  at 
right  angles  to  the  supposed  course  of  the  lode, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
position  and  nature  of  the  latter. 

II.  it.  1 .  Adapted  or  used  for  cutting  anything 
crosswise:  as,  a  Wom-tnI  saw  or  chisel.— 8. 
Cut  across  the  grain  or  on  the  bias:  aa,  erom-eut 
crape. 

cross-days  (krda'daz),  n.  pi.  The  three  days 
preceding  the  feast  of  the  Ascension. 

Crosse  ( kros),  n.  [F.,  a  crozier.  a  hockey-stick, 
butt-end  of  a  gun:  see  tTMA]  The  Imple- 
ment used  in  the  game  of  lacrosse.  n  consists  of 
•  wooden  shank  about  5  fort  long,  with  a  shallow  net  tike 
arrangciueul  of  catgut  at  the  eitrcmlty,  un  which  the  hall 
is  caught  ami  carried  olt  by  the  player,  or  tossed  cither  to 
one  of  hit  owu  side  ur  toward  lh«  goal.  Often  called  a 
lamnt^tick.    Sea  taeroM*. 

crossed  (krdst),  p.  a.  [<  crawl  +  -cd3.]  1. 
Made  or  put  In  the  shapo  of  a  cross ;  bearing  a 

cross.  Specifically—  (a)  In  her.,  borne  crosswise  or  In 
cross,  or  tormina-  a  cross:  said  of  charge*,  (ft)  In  asst. 
cruciate;  specifically,  In  entom.,  lying  one  over  ttie  oilier 
diagonally  lu  repose,  a>  the  wings  of  certain  insects. 

2.  Marked  by  a  line  drawn  across;  canceled; 
erased:  generally  with  oaf.— 3.  Placed  or  laid 
across  or  crosswise:  as,  croAtetl  arms. — 4. 
Thwarted;  opposed;  obstructed;  counteracted. 

Croaa  crossed,  see  cross '  Crossed  belt,  check, 
dispersion.  *ee  the  nouns  Crossed  friars  Same 
aa  eruWud  fruit*  (which  see,  under  /riorx  Crossed 
ntoola,  See  pota  ruar i.  n  —  Crossed  out,  «ld  ut  (lie  web 
of  a  clock,  or  watch-wheel  when  It  consists  of  four  spoke* 
or  arms,  the  rest  i>f  It  having  been  sawed  or  filed  away, 

crosset,  crosBette  (kros'et,  kro-set'),  ».  [<  P. 
erostelte,  crosset,  dim.  of  crosse,  a  crozier,  butt- 


crou-lode 

a  teleacope  or  a  microscope,  ao  as  to  form  with 
another  a  cross:  used  to  define  the  point  to 
which  the  readings  <  " " 


Crun/erfifiMtion 
Unci  plant*  which  were 
cutting*  or  hints. 

liurmn.  Croat  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  10. 

cross-fertiliae  (kros'fcr'tl-llz),  r.  t.  To  fertil- 
ize, as  the  ovules  of  one  flower,  by  the  pollen 
of  another  flower. 

The  flowers  of  liottouia  are  crateJertHieed,  according; 
to  Mullrr,  chiefly  hy  IKptera. 

liartein,  Different  Form*  of  Flowers,  p.  61. 

cross-file  (kros'fil).  ».  A  file  with  two  convex 
cutting  faces  of  different  curvatures,  used  in 
dressing  the  arms  or  crosses  of  small  wheels. 

cross-fire  (kros'fir),  a.  Milit..  lines  of  fire  from 
two  or  more  parts  of  a  work  which  cross  nne 
another:  ofteu  used  figuratively:  as,  to  under- 
go a  erosa-fire  of  questions. 

His  picture  would  hang  In  cramped  Iwck-parlora,  be. 
tweeu  deadly  croat./m  of  light*,  sure  of  the  garret  or 
too  auction-room  ere  long,  UnetU,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  64. 

cross-Ash  (krAs'flsh),  n.  A  starfish  of  the  ge- 
nus J*feracasfaioM  or  Vra»ter,  as  A.  or  U.  ru- 

cross-flower  (krdB'nou'er).  n.  The  common 
milkwort  of  Europe,  I'olygala  vutgari*,  so  called 
from  its  flowering  in  cruse-week. 

cross-flucan  (krAs'fiO'kau),  «.  In  mining,  a 
crevice  or  fissure  running  aerosa  the  regular 
lodeB  of  the  district,  and  filled,  not  with  ore,  but 
with  tlucan,  or  ferruginous  clay.  See  flncan. 
[Cornwall.] 

cross-fox  (krAs'foks),  is.  A  variety  or  subspe- 
cies of  the  common  fox,  having  a  longitudinal 


Abo  applied  to  threads  Inserted  for  tlie  same 
purpose,  but  not  (arming  a  croaa.    Alio  called  cress-iisr* 


cross-hatching  (kros'haeh'ing),  n.  In 
ing  and  rngraring,  the  art  of  hatching  or 
ing  bv  parallel  intersecting  lines. 

S^fw^'the  eU 
sagittal  sutures ;  a  skull  so  marked. 

Among  whiles,  the  relative  abundaaoe  of 
(having  permanently  unclosed  the  longitudinal  and  traas- 
rerwe  suture  on  th.  top  of  the  head)  is  one  In  seven. 

/•op.  Sri.  Ha.,  XIII.  600. 

2.  In  mtfhan.,  a  beam  or  rod  stretching  across 
the  top  of  something;  sjieeiflcaUy,  the  Isar  at 
the  end  of  a  piston-rod  of  a 
steam-engine,  which  slides 
on  ways  or  guides  fixed  to  the 
bed  or  frame  of  the  engine,  and 
connect*  the  piston-rod  with 
the  connecting-rod,  or  with 
a  sliding  journal-box  moving 
in  the  cross-head  itself. 

(in  the  tops  of  these  columns  stands 
a  heavy  casting,  from  which  are 
ponded  two  ltd*. screws, 
—hi. " 


carrying  the  top  rmuA-»d.  to 
uuen  to  be  eiandncd  niay^at. 


Crwsen  I  * 

ice  (1 


of  a  block  of  stone 


end  of  a  gun,  etc. 
crossc.]  1.  In  nrc*.: 
(n)  One  of  the  later- 
al projections,  when 
present,  of  the  lintel 
or  sill  of  a  rectangu- 
lar door-  or  window- 
opening,  beyond  the 
jambs.  Also  called 
<wr,rM>oir,<jnc«>ii,  friuu, 
and  rxMsso/r.  (6)  A  pro- 
jection along  the  up- 
per side  of  a  lateral 
fitting  into  a  eorre- 
ing 

i  of  considerable 


a  are  often  so  hewn  tor  flat  arches 
and  archea  and  vaolUof  normal  pciflln  are  sometimes 
of  such  Hocks.  " 


properties  of  the  true  arch  or  vault,  and  the  resolt  Is 
uiulj  equivalent  statically,  to  a  Unt«l  or  a  Hal 


vlrtui 

2.  Same  as  crttsxlet1. 

cross-examination  (kros'eg-zam-i-na'shon),  n. 
The  examination  or  interrogation  of  a  witness 
called  by  one  party  by  the  opposite  party  or  his 


>  In  chief  was  as  excellent  as 


his  mn-taamination. 


Hruit'jham,  Eraklne. 


Strict  cross-examination,  cToaa-naralnatlon  confined 
to  the  competency  and  credibility  of  the  witness  ami  the 
mailers  touching  which  he  was  examined  by  the  nurty 
•  "lllng  him,  as  dlslinguUhed  from  cross  i 
.■  new  subjects  material  to  the  Issues. 

cross-examine  (kros'ce-zam'in),  P.  t.  To  ax- 
ainiuf  (a  witness  of  the  adverse  party ),  as  when 
the  defendant  examines  a  witness  called  by  the 


garters 


There  s  guilt  npiiears  in  (light's  aln  face. 
Yell  m*^Mmiiu  (leordle. 

(;i«AiVi  /m>1i/  (Child's  KallMt*.  vin.  2as). 
The  opportunity  Co  eran+xamint  the  witnesses  has  been 
eipressly  waived.  ChinctUor  Kent. 

cross -examiner  (kros'eg-zam'in-er),  n.  One 

who  cross-examines, 
cross-eye  (krds'l),  a.  Obliquitv  of  vision :  want 

of  eoneordance  in  the  optic  axes;  strabismus; 

squint;  stHH-ifieaJly,  that  sort  of  squint  in  which 

both  eyes  turn  toward  the  nose,  so  that  the 

ravs  of  light,  in  passing  to  the  e 

other;  internal  strabismus, 
cross-eyed  (krus'id),  «.  Affected  with  obliquity 

of  vision;  squint-eved. 

cross-fertilizable  (kn>s'fer'ti-U-za-bl),  a.  Ca- 
pable  of  cross-fertilization. 
Blossoms  em0-/er1iti&iMs  hy  Insects. 

»»rt.t  Ma 


cross- 
It,  fro 


XXXV.  TSJ. 

.--fertilization  (krds'fer-ti-li.r.a'slion),  n. 
hot.,  the  fertilization  of  the  ovules  of  one 
r  by  the  pollen  of  another,  on  the  same 
—  on  another  plant  of  the  same  species. 


dark  dorsal  area  decussating  with  a  dark  area 
across  the  shoulders.  The  pelt  is  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  the  common  fox.  It  represents  a  step  or  stage  In 
a  series  of  color-change*  to  which  the  foies  both  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  America  are  subject,  ending  In  th*  slim-Mack 
condition.    See  tiirtr  /ca. 

cross-frog  (kros'frog),  n.  8e*/W«7. 
cross-furrow  (kros'fur'o),  n.  In  aryri.,  a  fur- 
row or  trench  cut  across  other  furrows,  to  in- 
tercept the  water  which  runs  along  them,  in 
order  to  convoy  it  off  the  field, 
cross-garnet  (krtis'gar'net), «.  A  hinge  shaped 
like  the  letter  T.  The  longer  part  is  fa*t«n»-l  to  th* 
leaf  or  door,  the  shorter  to  the  frame,  the  Joint  Indus  at 
the  meeting  of  the  two.  Called  in  .Scotland  mtt  laUed 
Aftto*. 

(ltros^'giir'terdl,  a.  Wearing 

ctvjs  jwrtrr^f,  a  fashion  she  detests. 

.SA.it..  T.  N..11.  5. 
.  some  sharp  crw-^oTf^r'n'  man, 
laugh  might  nickname  Puritan. 

CTOWt-grained  (kros'grand),  a.    1.  Having  an 
irregular  gnarled  gram  or  fiber,  as  timber. 

If  th*  stuff  i*m«mw*^rnift»ed  in  any  part  of  its  length, 
then  yon  must  torn  jour  stnlf  to  plane  It  lite  contrary 
way.  so  far  as  It  runs  crate-brained.  ,W..j»-n, 

Hence—  2.  Perverse;  nntractabie ;  crabbed; 
refractory. 

With  cros»-^r«*n  d  words  Uiey  did  him  thwart 
Raton  Hoot  Heming  *M  WlOfy  (Child  s  Ballads,  V.  But). 
The  spirit  of  contradiction  In  a  croes^rrmined  woman  Is 
Incurable.  Sir  R.  L 

A  crDM  crained,  old. fashioned,  whimsical  fellow,  with 
t  the     annglyface.         GaUemith,  She  Stoops  to  Coriqtter.  i.  i 

each  cross-guard  (kros'gardl,  B.  i.  The  guard  of 
a  sword  when  made  in  the  form  of  a  bar  at  right 
angles  with  the  blade.  The  swords  of  the  middle 
age*  commonly  had  a  crosa-guard  without  other  defense 
foe  the  hand,  which  was  protected  by  tile  gauntlet.  See 
hitt  and  crou-A./f :  alio  cew/.o-r  rurt.-'i . 

2.  A  similar  defense  mounted  upon  the  shaft  of 
a  spear,  usually  not  far  Is-low  the  head.  Hunt- 
Ing  «pc«r*  were  sometlnie*  fitted  with  such  a  guard,  to 
prerrut  the  ton  de.  p  [N  io  tratlcm  of  llao  s|iear  attd  admit 

of  lis  ImmedUte  exlrleutlon 


cylindrr.    Sometimes  called  wiofins»-6ar*. 

cross-hilt  (kros'hilt),  «.  The  hilt  of  a  sword 
when  made  with  a  simple  cross-guard  or  pair  of 
quillons,  and  with  no  other  defense  for  the 
hand.  In  such  a  eiian  the.  blade  and  harr*!  and  the  cross, 
guard  ur  quillons  make  a  complete  LaUn  cross.  This  was 
the  usual  form  of  swords  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 
See  cut  under  c/«vynN>rr. 

crossing  (kros'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  rro*»l,  r.] 
1.  The  act  of  passing  across  something:  as, 
the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic. — 2.  Intersection : 
as,  the  eroaring  of  bars  in  latticework. —  3.  The 
place  at  which  a  road,  ravine,  mountain,  riverr 
etc.,  is  or  may  be  crossed  or  passed  over:  as, 
the  croiaings  of  streets, 

Jo  sweeps  his  crmrina  all  day  long. 

VUtene,  Illeak  House,  gvt 

4.  In  railroads,  the  necessary  arrangement  of 
rails  to  form  a  communication  f 
way  to  tlio  other.—  S.  The  act  of  i 
thwarting;  contradiction. 

Cousin,  of  many  men 
1  do  net  bear  these  rn»«n« 

Shnk  ,  1  Het 

6.  TLe  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross: 
ss,  with  many  protestations  and  crossing*. —  7. 
The  act  or  process  of  cross-breeding  or  cross- 
fertilizing;  hybridization  Grade  creasing,  a 

place  at  which  a  common  road  crosses  s  railroad  on  th* 
aame  level :  usually  required  by  statute  lo  be  protected  hy 
a  tliiinunn  or  a  signal .  or  by  gates  In  charge  of  a  keeper. 
Also  called  a  level  eraerinff. 

cross-jack  (krAs'jak,  by  sailors  krfi'jek),  a.  A 
large  square  sail  bent  and  set  to  the  lower 
van  I  on  the  mi/zrninast.  -  Cross-Jack  yard,  the 

lower  yard  on  the  mUzrnmsst. 

cross-legged  (kros'leg'ed),  a.   Having  the  legs 
crossed;  characterized  by  crossing  of  the  lega. 
In  an  arch  In  the  south  wall  of  th*  church  Is  oil  in 
..n*  th*  portraiture  of  a  knight  lying  crcss  fcffoed,  In 
-t«*»,^  IVrksliirr.  L  18. 

was  an  old  man  with  s  turban  and  a  long  grey 
t  eroM-lyowl  In  the  stern  of  his  host 

R.  Cumn,  alonast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  % 

n.    [<  croggt  + 


IV.,  ill.  L 


Then  Un*  gsn  to  ask*.  If  ought  he  knew, 
Or  heard  abroad,  of  that  her  champto 


m 

CrowCrowSel. 


"I  in  iiiiiiiciomic  e\ii  leuviLiit. 

cross-hair  (kn>s'har),  s.  A  very  fine  strand  of 
spider's  web  stretched  across  the  focal  plane  of 


trcw. 

That  In  his  armour  bars  a  rrossrf  red  ? 

Spen—r,  F.  Q.,  I.  vL  M. 

Cross  CTOsslet,  In  krr. ,  a  cross  having  the 
ends  crossed. 

crosBlet-f,  crosletSf  (kros'let).  a. 
[MK.  emsselet,  croxlrt,  a  modilieation  of  OP. 
croittt,  a  pot,  crucible:  see  erestei 
bit.]   A  crucible. 

And  this  chanmin  Into  the  cmsfef  c 
A  poodre,  noot  I  whereof  that  It  was 
Ymaad.   CAouecr,  Canon's  Veoman  s  Tale,  L  1M. 
Your  cnw*f/(*.  crucibles,  and  cucurbit**. 

B.  Jmeen,  Alchemist,  L  S. 

CTOS8-lode  (kros'lod),  n.  In  mining,  a  lode  or 
vein  which  does  not  follow  the  regular  and  or- 
dinary course  of  the  productive  lodes  of  tho 
district,  but  intersects  them  at  an  angle,  in 
some  Important  mining  dl-tricta  there  are  two  acts  of 
veins,  each  preserving  »  certain  amount  of  ; 
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cross-lode 

among  themselves  i  if  these  two  sets  Ui«  less  important 
sad  productive  would  he  called  tho  cross  touVa. 
cross-loop  ;kros'16p),  «.  In  mcititral  fort.,  a 
loophole  cut  in  tho  form  of  a  cross,  ho  an  to  give 
free  range  both  horizontally  and  vertically  to 
an  archer  or  arbalister. 

(kroB'lop'hdl),  n.    Same  as 


I860 

fin l  dorssl  b  behind  the  v<  nlrals,  and  the  anal  close 
caudal ;  the  iiasiil  cavities  are  confluent  with  the  n 
Tlie  sperlea  are  Inhabitants  of 
"'   Australian  ten*. 


<H). 


it.   L  Athwart;  so  as  to 


A  piece  of  Joinery,  su  crouig  Indented  and  whimsically 
dovetailed.  Burke,  American  Tai 


8.  Adversely; 


iposition;  contrarily. 


Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  tby  foes, 
And  crurafy  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes. 

Shak.,  filch.  II.,  U.  t. 

8.  Peevishly :  fretfully. 

cross-multiplication  (kros'mul-ti-pli-ka'- 

shon),  ft.    See  multiplication. 
Crossness  (krfia'nea),  t».    1.  Transverseness ; 

intorsection. 

Lord  Petersham,  with  his  hose  snd  leas  twisted  to  every 
point  of  mmw,  VwljM*]  Lo 


Stutk..  Much  Ado.  IL  3. 


OroBSopinss  (kroR-o-pi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL,  <  Cro#- 
Mojnu  +  -uur.]  A  subfamily  of  aquatic  shrews, 
of  the  family  Soridda,  containing  the  genera 
Crossopust,  beosorcx,  and  Neciogale.  They  are 
known  as  watcr-shretex,  oared  shrevs,  and  fringe- 
footed  threw.    Properly  Cromopodinas. 

WtWTOpt«rygU(kTo-soT>.t^rij'i-«),ii.i)I.  rNL.] 
1,  In  Cope's  early  system  of  classification,  a 
subclass  of  fishes.  Their  technical  characters  are :  a 
byouisndlbiilsr  l*me  articulated  with  the  cranium;  the 
opercular  bones  well  developed ;  a  single  eerstohyal ;  no 
pelvic  elements,  snd  lliuha  having  the  derivative  radii  of 
the  primary  series  on  tho  extremity  of  the  basal  pieces, 
which  sre  in  the  pectoral  fin  the  rocuptcryglum,  rnceoji- 
tsryglum,  and  propterygtum. 

8.  in  Cope's  later  ayirtom  (18S7),  a  snperorder 
limitod  to  teloostoraouB  fishes  having  dorsal, 
anal,  peetoral,  and  ventral  basilar  segments 
for  the  fins,  those  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  numer- 
ous and  each  articulating  with  a  single  ele- 
ment, if  any,  and  the  actinosta  numerous  in  the 
pectorals  and  ventrals.  It  includes,  as  orders,  the 
< -ki.il if. a,  Uaplutia,  and  Taxutia.  The  polypterids (C!u- 
ditlia)  are  the  only  living  represents  tires. 


S.  [I.  e.]  Plural  of  crossopterytjium. 
cxo&sopterygian  (kro-sop-t§-rij'i-an),  o.  and  n. 
[A*  Crossopterygia  +  -an.]    L  a.  In  trhih.,  be- 


longing to  or  of  tho  nature  of  the 
or  Crossopterygida ;  pertaining  to  the 
terygia.    Also  rrrmop  terygiou*. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  while  the  Dipnoi 
present  ...  a  transition  between  the  piscine  and  the  am- 
phi  man  types  of  structure,  the  spinal  column  and  the 
limbs  should  be  not  only  piscine,  hut  more  nearly  related 
to  Ukose  of  the  must  ancient  CVnsiiiiiferyiruin  Usuolds  than 
to  those  of  any  other  fishes,    ff  tuefoy.  Anat,  Vert,  p.  lis. 

II.  ».  One  of  the  Crotsopterygia. 
Crossopterygidsa  (taro-sop-to-nj'i-de),  tv  pi. 
{Jfl*.,(Crt>/txopterypUx  +  -irtfli.'J  A  suborderof  ru- 
noid  fossil  and  recent  fishes,  so  called  from  too 
fin-rays  of  the  paired  fins  being  arranged  so  as 


(kros'9-ri-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
('rristrorAiNii*  +  -our.]  Same  as  Crosmrhinidtr. 
Orossorhinus  (kros-r>-ri'nuB),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
Kpoeaoi,  fringej  +  pint,  a  shark.]  A  genus  of 
sharks  with  fringed  lips,  representing,  in  some 
systems  of  classification,  a  special  family,  the 
Crossorhinida. 
crossover  (kros'o'ver),  n.  In  oa/^pnnfirifj,  a 
superim nosed  color  in  the  form  of  stripes,  bands, 
or  cross-oars. 

Printed  as  s  cronoorr.  It  darkens  the  Indigo  where  It 
fslla,  but  the  yellow  shade  of  the  colour  gives  a  gTeenlsh 
hue  to  It.  Vn.  Diet,  IV.  sir. 

CTOSSpatch  (kr&s'pach),  n.  An  ill-natured  per- 
son. [Colloq.] 

CraMjKsfcA,  draw  the  latch, 
Sit  by  the  Bra  and  spin.         Aursrry  rime. 
I'm  but  a  erw.-p.sfeA  at  best,  snd  now  it's  like  as  If  I 
was  no  good  to  nobody.  Jfra.  Ooaretf,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xrvl. 

cross-pawl,  cross-spall  (kros'pal,  -spal),  n.  In 
skip-carp.,  one  of  the  horizontal  pieces  of  tim- 
ber used  to  brace  the  frame  of  a  ship  during 
construction.    Also  cross-spate. 

crosspiex:e  (kr6s'p6s),^  I.^In  generals  piece 

anything  else.— 2.  XauU:  (a)  A  rail  of  timber 
extending  over  tho  windlass  of  a  ship,  furnished 
with  pins  with  which  to  fasten  the  rigging,  as 
occasion  requires,  (fc)  A  piece  of  timber  bolted 
across  two  olta,  for  tho  purpose  of  fastening 
ropes.  In  this  sense  also  cross-bit.— 8.  Inosaf., 
the  great  white  transverse  commissure  of  the 
brain;  tho  corpus  ealloeutn,  or  trabs  cerebri. 
See  cart/in. —  4.  A  small  cross-guard  of  a  sword 
or  dagger,  hardly  largo  enough  to  protect  the 
hand,  as  in  most  Roman  swords.  Hewitt. —  ft*. 
Same  as  crosspatch. 

cross-piled  (kros'pild),  a.  Piled  crosswise,  as 
bars  of  iron. 

cros*poUijiation(kros'pol.i.na'8hon),  it.  Same 
as  cross-fertiluation. 

cross-purpose  (kros'per'pus),  n.  1.  An  op- 
posing or  counter  purpose;  a  conflicting  inten- 
tion or  plan ;  a  plan  or  course  of  action  run- 
ning counter  to  the  plan  or  course  of  action 
purposed  by  another:  most  frequently  in  the 
plural:  as,  they  are  pursuing  cross-purposes. 

To  allow  benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  restrain  the  press,  seems 
to  have  something  of  cn»i •jruryosv  hi  It  Ssa/festittry. 

S,  pi.  A  sort  of  conversational  game;  a  game 
of  words  or  phrases  used  at  random.  -  At  croas- 
purposea,  pursuing  plana  or  courses  of  sctlon  tending  to 
Interfere  with  each  other,  though  lnteielixl  for  the  same 
end ;  unintentionally  antagonizing  each  other :  said  of 

cross-quarters  (kr-os'kwar'terz),  n.  In  arch., 
an  ornament  of  tracery  resembling  the  four 
petals  of  a  cruciform  flower ;  a  quatrefoiL 

cross-question  (kros'kwes'chon),  r.  t.  To  ques- 
tion minutely  or  repeatedly;  put  tho  same  — 
tions  to  in  varied  forms;  cross-examine. 


crosstree 

to  show  the  grain ;  a  drawing  of  the  fr<Muj-*cr- 
fton  of  a  ship. 

Low-water  widths  are  only  known  when  th«  1 
titm  and  range  have  bosn  determined. 

Humphrey!  and  jtoooff,  Rep.  on  3 

cross-set  (krds'set),  a.  Directed  across  any 
line  or  course ;  running  across. 

A  croAs  ser  current  bore  them  from  tho  track.  J.  Bttitti*. 
cross-shed  (Irros'shed),  n.    The  upper  shed  of 
a  gauze-loom.    E.  H.  Knight. 
cross-sill  {kros'sil),  n.    In  railroad*,  a  block  of 
stone  or  wood  laid  for  the  support  of  a  sleeper 
when  broken  stone  is  used  as  filling  or  ballast, 
cross -somer,  n.  See  crou-tummer. 
cross-spalo  (kr6s'spal),  n.    Same  as  cross-pawl. 
cross-spall,  n.   See  cross-patel. 
cross-spider  (kroVspl'der),  a.   A  name  of  the 
on  British  garden-spider,  or  diadem-spi- 
der, Epetra 
iliadema :  .so 
called  from 
the  colored 
cross  on  top 
of  the  abdo- 
men. 

cross-spine 

(krAB  spin), 
m.  A  dwarf 
leguminous 
shrub  of  Por- 
tugal,.Sfai(r(j- 
ninthuxapltyl- 
frs*,  with 
handsome 


called  from 
its  thorns, 
which  are 
branched  in 
the  form  of  a 
cross. 

(krds'spring'er),  ».  In  groined 
vaulting,  a  rib  which  extends  diagonally  from 
one  pier  to  another,  across  tho  vault;  an  arc 
ogive. 

cross-staff  (krds'staf),  n.    1.  An  instrument 
'  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  1 


or  stars.  It  was  superseded  by  the  quadrant. 
Also  called  fort-staff. 

At  noon  our  captain  made  observation  by  the  erear-iso/, 
•nd  found  we  were  in  forty  sevon  degrees  thirty  seven  min- 
utea  north  latitude.    S'tiV/Amp,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 11. 

3.  In  surr.,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  staff 
carrying  a  brass  circle  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  or  quadrants  by  two  lines  intersecting 
each  other  at  the  center.    At  the  extremity  of  each 


It  Is  1 


to  form  a  fringe  round  a  central  lobe.  It  Includes 
the  greater  number  of  the  Old  Rod  Hsudat.mc  fishes,  while 
the  living  genus  Potyptmu,  also  belonging  to  it.  Inhabits 
the  Nile  and  other  African  rivers.  As  thus  defined,  it  em- 


is  well  as  true  croasoptcrygUuta.  See  cut 


the  i^Tng' 
the  Nile  ai 
braces  dlpi 
under  //of.. 

Or OHBopterygii (kro-sop-te-rij'i-I),  n. pi  [NL., 
pi.  of  erosmipterygius :  see  eroeaopterygious.} 
Same  as  Critssopterygia. 

crosaopterygions  (kiro-sop-te-rlj'i-us),  a.  [< 
NL.  crossopterygius,  <  Or.  upoeoui,  tassels,  fringe, 
+  --r/pvf  (rrrtpt7-)  or  irrtpiytov,  a  wing,  fin.] 
Same  as  crossopterygian. 

croBSOpteryginm  (kro-eop-te-rij'i-um),  «.;  pL 
crossopterygia  (-§).  [NL.,  neut.  of  erossoptery- 
gius :  see  crossopterygious.')  A  form  of  pecto- 
ral or  ventral  fins,  havinga  median  jointed  stem, 
beset  bifariously  with  series  of  jointed  rays. 

Orossopus  (kroe  o-pu»),  n.  [NL.CWaglor,1832), 

<  Or.  Kpommi,  tassels,  a  fringe,  +  rrmr  (trot!-)  = 
K.  foot.]  A  genus  of  old-world  fringo-footed 
aquatic  shrews,  with  the  feet  not  webbed,  30 
teeth,  and  a  long  tail  with  a  fringe  or  crest  of 
hairs.  The  best-known  species  is  C.  fodieiu, 
the  water-shrew  or  oared  shrew  of  Europe. 

CTOSSOrhinid  {kros-o-rin'id),  n.   A  selachian  of 

the  family  C'rrje*orAt'Rtdur. 
Orossorhlnldse  (kros-6-rin'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL., 

<  CroMorkinus  +  -ida.]  A  family  of  anarthrous 
sharks,  represented  by  the  genus  CrassorAtHM*. 
The  head  and  front  of  the  body  arc  depressed :  the  month 


They  were  so  narrowly  lifted,  so  craftily  c 
emes-^NrjfNmrcf  by  the  Jewish  magistrates. 

gfl/injioecr.  Sermons,  p.  1?7. 

cross-reference  (kros'ref'er-ens),  n.  A  refer- 
ence in  a  book  to  another  title,  phrase,  or  pas- 
sage in  it  for  further  treatment  or  elucidation 
of  a  subject. 

cross-road  (krfls'rod), «.  1.  A  road  that  crosses 
from  one  main  road  to  another;  a  by-road. — 
2.  A  road  that  crosses  another,  especially  a 
main  road,  or  one  of  two  or  more  roads  that 
cross  each  other. — 3.  pi.  Two  or  more  roads  so 
crossing :  the  point  where  they  intersect,  ctoss- 
roads  (or  a  cross n„ufs  the  word  In  this  sense  being  often 
used  as  a  singular)  often  form  tho  nucleus  of  a  village, 
having  a  general  store,  a  blacksmith's  •bop,  etc.,  and  be- 
I  rut  a  resort  or  atopplng-place  for  the  rural  population 
Hence  the  term  la  often  used  In  the  Tutted  Stales  (some- 
times  attributively)  with  an  Implication  of  provliKialhuu 
or  insignificance. 

I  refer  to  your  old  companions  of  the  rrosr-reads  and  the 
race-course.  IT.  Af.  JBusvr,  New  Timothy,  p.  17B. 

cross-row  (kros'rd),  n.  The  alphabet.  See 
ckristeross-roa. 

lie  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  droants. 
And  from  the  cro-mir  plucks  tho  letter  «. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  I.  1. 


cross-ruff  (kr&B'ruf '),  n.  In  vhist,  a  double 
ruff;  a  soe-saw  (which  see). 

cross-section  (kros'sek'shon),  11.  A  section  of 
something  made  by  a  piano  passed  through  it 
at  right  angles  to  one  of  its  axes,  especially  to 
its  longest  axis ;  a  piece  of  some  body  cut  or 
sliced  off  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  an  axis 
of  the  body :  as,  a  cro^-scction  of  a  tree  cut  out 


•lit  for  the  better  discovery  of  distant  objects, 
for  taking  offsets. 

tpbeopal  ttnf,  under  sta/.    ^*n0P*  Croat-Stan*. 

cross-stitch  ^kros'stieh),  «.  In  needlework,  a 
stitch  of  tho  form  X .  It  consists  of  two  stitches 
of  tho  same  length,  the  one  crossing  the  other 
in  the  middle. 

cross-Stone  (ltrfts'ston),  n.    1.  Chiastolite.— 

2.  A  name  of  the  minerals  staurolite  and  har- 

motome,  both  of  which  often  occur  in  com 

pound  or  twin  crystals  having  more  or  less  the 

shape  of  a  cross, 
cross-summer  ( krds'sum'er),  n .  A  cross-beam . 

See  *UM)»!rT.    Also  cross-somer. 
cross-tail  (krds'tal),  a.  In  a  back-action  steam- 
engine,  the  crosspioce  which  conuoc 

bars  at  the  opposite  end  from  the  1 

The  connecting-rod  in  such  ~ 

from  tho  cross-tail  to  tho  < 

goon,  bins*.  See  the  nouns, 
cross-tie  (kros'tl),  n.   In  a  railroad,  a 

or  sill  placed  under  opposite  1  " 

jiort  and  to  prevent  them  from 

spreading;  a  tic  or  sleeper, 
cross-tlning  (kros'U'ning),  n. 

In  agri.,  a  mode  of  harrowing 

crosswise,  or  in  a  direction 

across  tho  ridges, 
crosstree  (kros'tre),  r».  jVo-uf., 

one  of  the  horizontal  pieces  of 

timber  or  metal,  supported  by 

tho  cheeks  and  trestletrees,  at 

tho  upper  ends  of  the  lower 

masts  in  fore-and-aft  rigged 

vessels,  and  at  the  topmast- 
heads  of  square-rigged  vessels. 

Their  use  Is  to  eitend  tile  topmast,  or 

topgallant  rigging,  and  to  srtord  a 

standing-place  for  seamen.    1'hey  are 

let  into  the  trestletrees,  and  bolted 

A.  A, 
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crow- valve 

cross-valve  (kros'valv),  n.  A  valve  placed 
where  two  pipes  intersect,  or  where  a  pipe  di- 
verges into  two  rectangular  brandies, 
cross-vaulting  (kros'vil'ting),  n.  In  arch., 
vaulting  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or 
more  simple  vaults.  Wbn  Um  vaults  spring  »t  the 
him  In  vol.  ami  rtec  to  tho  same  height,  the  cross,  vaulting 
U  termed  a  jrruiis. 
cross-vine  (kroa'vln),  n.  The  Sitjnonia  ctipreo- 
lata  of  the  southern  United  States,  from  the 
cross-like  arrangement  of  medullary  tissue,  as 

of  the  older 


A  cross-road. 

,  there  a  no  following  her. 
ruulur,  Pilgrim,  It.  1. 


croMwaya  (krAs'wux),  adv. 
rw,  2,  3.  [Rare.] 

crosa-webbing  (kros'wsb'ing), ».  Intaddleru, 
webbing  drawn  over  the  saddletree  to  strength- 
en the  foundation  of  the  seat  of  the  saddle. 

cross-week  (krds'wek),n.  Rogation  week ;  the 
week  beginning  with  Rogation  Sunday:  sup- 
posed to  De  so  called  from  the  medieval  custom 
of  carrying  the  cross  about  the  parish  in  pro- 
cession at  that  season.    See  rogation. 

The  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  and  church-wardens,  shall 
...  In  the  dari  of  the  rugstlone  commonly  called  C'reas* 
mtk  or  Gang  osys,  walk  the  aooustomed  bounds  of  every 
IMiriah.        Abp.  Orindai,  Remains  (Parker  tOft.*  p.  HI. 

cross  wire  (kros'wir),  it.  A  wire  placed  trans- 
versely to  another ;  specifically,  same  as  crwu- 
hair. 

crosswise  (kros'wli),  ade.  [<  ero*»l  +  -srisc.] 
1.  In  the  form  of  a  cross. 


te  built 


with  a  fine  spire. 
Mrs.  Tli rale,  Aug.  12,  17 


S.  Across ;  transversely :  absolutely  or  followed 
by  to  before  an  object:  as,  the  timbers  were 
laid  croawiae;  the  woof  runs  rrotttcUe  to  the 
warp.— 8.  Figuratively,  contrary  to  desire;  at 
cross-purposes;  against  the  mini  to-,  every- 
thing goes  erosste lm  to-day.  In  last  two  senses 
also  cromeayt. 

croeswort  (knVwert),  n.  A  name  of  plants  of 
various  genera,  particularly  Galium  miciatum 
(see  Galium),  hupatorium  perfoHatmm  (more 
commonly  called  ooaesei),  Lgsimachia  quadri- 
folia,  and  plants  of  the  genus  Crucianelta. 

crotal  (krfi tal),  [<  crotalum,]  A  jingling 
ornament  formerly  used  in  clerical  vestments. 
See  rrolalum. 

crotala,  n.    Plural  of  cmtalum. 

Crotftlaria  i , krO  ta-la'ri-H),  n.  [XL.  (so  called 
because  the  seeds  rattle  in  the  pod  if  shaken ), 
<  Gr.  ttporaim;  a  rattle.]  A  very  extensive  ge- 
nu* of  plant*,  of  the  natural  order  leguminota, 
containing  several  hundred  known  species; 
rattlewort.  The  spectra  are  all  native,  of  warm  cli- 
mates, hut  have  been  long  cultivated  In  hothouses.  A  kind 
of  hemp  la  made  from  the  Inner  bark  of*.  jsmeraj,  which 
1.  called  sunn-hemp,  etc.  (see  sum):  other  species  jleld 
awful  Ibsr*.  Th.  iwtl.bo«,  C.  m9itUUu.  is  a  common 
apeclea  of  the  eastern  United  SUtea. 

crotalid  (kro'ta-lid),  w.  A  snake  of  the  family 
Crotalidat. 

Orotalidse  (kro-taJM-de),  n.  pi.  (XL.,  <  Outoitat 
+  -ida.l  A  family  of  venomous  serpents,  of 
the  group  Solenoglt/pha  of  the  order  Ojihidta, 
having  a  dilatable  mouth  with  perforated  poi- 
son-fangs, and  poison-glands,  and  differing  from 
fiprhitir  ohiofly  in  having  a  deep  pit  on  each 
side  of  the  head  between  the  eye  and  the  nos- 
tril, whence  they  are  also  called  Bothrophera ; 
the  rattlesnake  family :  so  called  from  the  cropi- 
taculum  or  rattle  with  which  the  tail  ends  in 
many  of  the  species.  The  family  cociuina  now  of  the 
venomooa  aerpenta  of  the  warmer  parte  of  Aala  and  Anteri' 
ca.  such  a*  the  rattlesnakes,  moccasins,  copperheads,  Intsb- 
fains,  TrtV/oMMKcjWhaiua, 
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The  venom  of  the  ervtahne  make*  can  he  subjected  to 

the  temperature  of  the  boiling  of  water  without  com- 
pletely  losing  IU  poisonous  power. 

r*e  Amtriean,  VI.  ITS. 

Orotalinl  (krt-U-U'nl),  a.  pi.  [XL.  (Oppel, 
1811).  <  Crotalu*  +  -<iti.]  The  pit-vipers  or 
crotaliform  snakes  of  the  genera  Crotalus  and 
Triitonoecphalus,  in  a  broad  sense. 

crotalo  (kro'ta-16),  h.  [<  Gr.  apera/ov,  a  rattle, 
clapper,  a  sort  of  castanct,  used  in  the  worship 
of  Cybcle.l  A  Turkish  musical  instrument, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  cytnbalum. 

Crotalophorns  (kr6-tn-lof'£-nis),  n.  [XL.,  < 
Gr.  ttpAtaiov,  a  rattle,  clapper,  +  -*)6poc,  <  fiptm 
—  E.  bear'. J  A  genus  of  rattlesnakes,  having 
the  top  of  the  head  covered  with  nine  largo 
symmetrical  plates,  as  in  ordinary  innocuous 
colubrine  Snakes.  It  includes  the  small  rattlesnakes 
of  North  America,  such  as  the  ground-rattlesnake  ( C.  mi* 
/ein'iu),  the  prairie-rnUlcaiiake  or  inaaeaaauga  (C.  ferpe- 
mi'ntts),  the  black  iikasaaaaitga  (C.  kirtUtiuti),  etc.  Some  of 
tbeae  are  commonly  known  as  ''sidewipers,'*  from  their 
habit  of  wriggling  aidewlae.  They  are  comparatively 
small,  but  very  veuomoua.   See  Crvtalu*. 

crotalnm  (kro'ta-lum),  n. ;  pi.  crotala  (-la). 
[L.,  <  Gr.  A-iwraW,  a  rattle.]  1.  A  rattle  "or 
clapper,  made  of  wood  or  bone,  anciently  used 
in  Egypt  and  Greece. 

Tart  of  one  metope  [rhigaleia]  retains  the  torso  of  a 
niarnad  with  kroiala  Is  her  right  hand,  as  If  ready  for 
the  dance,  A.  8.  Murray,  lireea:  .Sculpture,  II.  17s. 

2.  A  name  given  to  bells  of  the  form  of  sleigh- 
bells  or  grelOte.  Such  brlla.  when  very  small,  were 
used  for  ha>ks,  and.  as  hawk-bells,  often  appear  in  her- 
aldry, larger  ones  am  occasionally  seen,  which  ha>* 
been  handed  down  from  the  middle  ages,  and  are  still 
utilUed  In  certain  curious  local  customs. 

Orotaltu  (kro'ta-lus),  n.  [Nl..,  <  Gr.  ipAndm, 
a  rattle.]  The  typical  genus  of  rattlesnake*)  of 
the  subfamily  Crotalina,  having  most  of  the  top 
of  the  head  covered  with  scales  like  those  of 


PtC.  I.  Skull  at  k.iEOe«i,»kc  I  Cr*t*t»i].  IH.jiOalT  _ 
tetN«lrphK<Snieittnn.  itg.  a  Cnw  ■■!  tsiq  at  Sfcullsl  p 


tpulnKaat-t. 

■bowliV  t,  rhe  p* roosi.t  .r*rnln€Uw)ui  trsbecubr.  Tba  masllU.  It*, 

(h«  «iiomi.iu»  (.MmUv,  o  ii.j»wfi .»«  t(  tran«rurent,  o. 
Otr»u£Ti  It  t>te  MBtxriut  k^Jf  at  ti«        tmr  Fl    Um.  m^n.i'^^e, 

ur  i?»crl«w.  Lh«,  quiltau;  ft,  i'tdritut  I.  ilv  snwrk*  i^rt.  Mik< 
bamAut 


U»fvr  tr#th.  tttl, 


anc«»  »T.I» ;  St.  siuiutil;  »', 
ootd .  PS>».  t«e»phe«..|.l ;  //,  e.lt  < 
tin  whl^b  Uie  oiulila  f.^k» :  //.  Uli 


luastvrs,  etc.,  of  the  ge 
tt/*M,  t.VawAris,  Tr ' 


,  t'fatiJtdffyhaJvt, 


crotaliform  (kro-tari-form),  a.  K  NL.  Cro- 
tal wt,  q.  v,,  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Resembling 
or  related  to  the  rattlesnake;  solenoglyph ;  vi- 
|M?r»»id :  specifically  said  of  venomous  serpents, 
as  of  the  family  (  rotttltiUt,  in  distinction  from 
cobriform.  The  crotaliform  serpents  are  the  SuUnu. 
efrrjXi.  Including  the  families  CuueioVa,  AtrwUupidi4m% 
ripsnciis'.  and  Cojtalid*v. 

OrotallQJB  (kro-ta-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Cro ta- 
lus +  -is<r.]  A  subfamily  of  <  rotatUUr,  con- 
taining the  rattlesnakes,  characterized  by  hav- 
ing the  tail  ending  in  a  rattle  or  crepitaculum. 
See  Crotalida  tsni raUletnaktr. 

crotaline  (kro'ta-lin),  a.  [<  rrotalsu  +  -incl.] 
Having  a  rattUCas  a  rattlesnake;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
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Che  miaU  tucalileaa  tirvm 
rt  Is  the  vunvm  boas. 

the  back,  a  well-developed  rattle,  and  the  scutes 
tinder  the  tail  (subcaudal )  entire,  it  contains  the 

largest  rattlers,  aa  C.  sfuriarsu),  the  banded  rattlesnake, 
and  C.  fvfa<n<tn/ewr,  the  diamond  rattlesnake,  tw<>  si^clea 
fouod  In  eastern  jairta  of  the  flitted  SUtea :  C".  nuajtuert. 
tvj,  the  commonest  and  moat  widely  distributed  rattler 
of  the  weatern  parts  of  the  United  States;  t?.  rw4.**ut, 
the  Mack  rattlesnake ;  C.  tyrraus,  the  rare  red  rattle- 
sitake:  and  othera.  Also  soirietlnies  rallcil  Catodraensi  ,■  In 
this  case  the  name  Crotalu*  is  trruurfnrred  to  the  genua 
otherwise  call«l  Crt»fufoiu\or«*.   See  alsij  cut  under  ruitie. 

Mas* 

crotaphe  (kro'ta-f*),  n.  [<  Gr.  «rxiTo«)of,  the  side 
of  the  head,  pi.  the  temples.]  A  painful  pul- 
sation or  throbbing  in  the  temples. 

crotaphic  (krr>-taf"k),  fl.  [<  LGr.  «^>trrar>atof,  < 
Gr.  s^oraaVrr,  uie  side  of  the  head,  pi.  the  tem- 
ples.] In  nnnt.,  temporal;  erotaphite.  [Rare.] 

crotapbite  (krd'ta-ftt),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  upora- 
p-rr,.;.  relating  to  the  temples,  <  rryrorcafnc,  tem- 
poral region,  pi.  the  temples,  <  ayrorrir,  strike, 
cause  to  rattle.]  I.  a.  In  niwif.,  relating  to  the 
temples;  temporal:  as,  the  rrotaphtte  depres- 
sion of  the  skull,  the  temporal  fossa;  the  ero- 
taphite muscle,  the  temporalis.  [Rare.] 

The  [rattlesnake  "strikes":  by  the  simultaneous con- 
trartlon  of  the  truttiphitf  muscle,  part  of  which  extends 
over  the  poison-gland,  the  poison  Is  Injected  Into  the 
wound.  /ftutVy,  Anat,  Vert.,  p.  9V7. 

TT  ♦  it.  A  temporal  muscle.  Coles,  1717. 
Crotaphyttu  (kro-ta-fi'tus),  n.  [NL.,  prop, 
•f'rota/rlifwi,  'Crotaphites,  <  Gr.  aporosVrirf,  re- 
lating to  the  temples:  see  cro(<i;i*ifr.]  A  genus 
of  lixards,  of  the  family  lauanitUr,  containing 
large  and  handsome  species,  as  ('.  eollarit,  C 
uisliseni,  and  V.  rttieulatus.  They  are  abundant  awl 


crotchetlnesw 

characteristic  species  of  the  southwestern  | 
United  Stalest,  aomethnea  attaining  a  length  of  : 
foot,  havlug  a  slender  fonu,  long  r  " 
coloration,  and  groat  activity, 
crotch  (kroch),  n.  [<  ME.  eroteke,  crodte,  a 
shepherd's  crook,  with  var.  eroke,  erook;  mixed 
with  croehe,  proj .  cruchr,  cnccMr,  a  crut<  h,  and 
with  croee,  a  erozier:  tefi  erook,  crochet,  entehi, 
cross*1,  crosier,  and  cf.  erotektt,  ult.  a  dim.  of 
crotch.']  1 ,  A  fork  or  forking ;  a  point  or  line 
of  divergence  or  parting,  as  of  two  legs  or 
branches :  as,  the  crotch  of  a  tree  (the  point  of 
separation  of  the  main  stem  into  two  parts) ;  a 
piece  of  timber  with  a  erotca. — 8f.  A  shep- 
herd's crook. 

Cnkt  (var.  crntrAe,  eroele)  or  acbeypc  boke,  pedum,  cam- 
buna,  podium.  JVonvpL  Parr.,  p.  104. 

3.  AW.,  same  as  crs fcA1, 3  (d). — 4.  In  billiard*, 
a  space,  generally  -4  inches  square,  at  a  cor- 
ner of  the  table. 

CTOtched  (krocht),  a.    [<  eroter*  +  -exP.]  1. 
Having  a  crotch;  forked. 
Which  runneth  by  Estrldlnodoch.  a  crofcAesf  brooke. 

«t*ns*erf,  Ireairip.  of  Britain,  xlv. 

2.  Peevish ;  cross ;  crotchety.  [Local,  and  pron. 
kroch'ed.1 

crotchet  (kroch'et),  n.  [<  ME.  eroehett,  a  Uttle 
hook,  also  a  crotchet  in  music,  <  OP.  crochet,  a 
little  hook,  a  crotchet  in  music,  dim.  of  croc,  a 
hook:  see  eroo*  and  crofc*.]    1.  A  little  hook ; 

li  hi. nk. 

Two  beddyi  .  .  . 
That  henget  ahsjln  be  with  hole  aylour 
With  enxhrtut  and  loupys  [loops]  sett  on  lyodr. 

ikH*e/P«rfa)j»»,  L  440. 

Specifically— 2.  In  anaf.,  the  hooked  anterior 
end  of  the  superior  occipitotemporal  cerebral 
convolution. — 3.  In  eatons.,  a  little  hook-like 
organ  or  process,  generally  one  of  a  series ; 
specifically,  one  of  the  minute  horny  hooks  on 
the  prolegs  of  many  caterpillars. — 4.  One  of 
the  pair  of  marks,  (  ],  used  in  writing  and 
printing,  now  more 
See  bracket*,  n.,  4. 

The  passages  included  within  t 
ate,  aa  the  press  styles  them. 

£oyt«.  Works.  II.  S,  The  Publisher  U>  the  Reader. 

ft.  A  curved  surgical  instrument  with  a  sharp 
hook,  used  to  extract  the  fetus  in  the  opera- 
tion of  embryotomy. — 6.  In  mime,  a  note  equal 
in  length  to  half  a  minim  or  one  fourth  of  a 
somibrove;  a  quarter  note.  See  note.— 7.  A 
piece  of  wood  resembling  a  fork,  used  as  a  sup- 
port in  building. 

The  eroreaebr  of  their  cut  in  columns  rise, 
CryuVn,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Baucis  and  Philemon,  L  180. 

8.  Stilit.,  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  troops,  in 
which  they  are  drawn  up  in  a  line  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  battle.— 9.  In  /art., 
an  indentation  in  the  glacis  of  the  covered  way 
at  a  point  where  a  traverse  is  placed. — 10.  A 
singular  opinion,  especially  one  held  by  a  per- 
son who  has  no  special  competency  to  form  a 
correct  opinion;  an  unusual  and  whimsical  no- 
tion concerning  a  matter  of  fact  or  principle  of 
action;  a  perverse  or  odd  conceit. 

Some  rn.<r*et  has  poaaeas'd  him. 
And  ha  h)  Ds/d  to  follow  t, 

.Vairtey,  love's  Cruelty,  L  X, 
Msny  of  Ore  things  Imxight  forward  would  now  be  called 
rretrftete.  which  la  tha  nearest  word  we  have  to  the  old 
Rut  there  is  this  difference,  that  by  calling 
we  mean  to  apeak  lightly  of  It 
/>  M "Oron.  Budget  of  faradoxca,  p.  f. 
etemplary  aa  he  had  hitherto  appeared,  hast 
possibly  his  weaknesses. 

trVerjre-  Ktit*.  Mill  ou  the  Floss,  vtl  a. 
.  In  music,  a  quarter  rear. 
1,  e.  f.  or  I.    [<  crotchet,  «.]   To  play 
or  sing  in  quick  rhythm. 

These  cantels  and  morsels  of  scripture  warbled,  quaver- 
ed, and  crefe-Aer/erf,  to  give  pleasure  mite  the  emra. 

Hnrmar,  tr.  of  Beta  s  Sermons  (1&S7).  p.  tsj, 
Drawing  his  breath  aa  thick  and  short  as  can 
The  nimblest  crxscAeh'njr  musician. 

/Jonas,  Jealousy 

crotcheted  (kroch'et-ed),  a.  [<  crotchet  +  -ed*.] 
Marked  or  measured  by  crotchets. 

crotcheteer  (kroch-et-or'),  »•  [<  crotchet  + 
-err.]  A  crotchety  person ;  one  devoted  to 
some  favorite  theory,  crotchet,  or  hobby. 

Snhndy  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  influence  la  sal* 
from  the  solicitous  canvassing  and  silent  pressure  of  social 
crotcAWeers.  Fortnightly  Itee. 

Till  Adam  Smith  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  eeo- 
nomlcs,  tbe  luteal  policy  of  the  Government  was  a  game  of 
perpetual  see  saw  between  rival  crejricAeieers. 

reef  misuser  /Or.,  CXXVf.  lis 

crotchetiness  (kroch'et-i-nesl,  «.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  crotchety;  the  character  of  a 
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crotchety 

•  (kroeh'et-i),  a.     [<  crotchet  +  -jf1.] 
by  odd  fancies  or  crotchota; 
fantastic  or  eccentric  in  thought;  whimsical. 
ThU  will  please  the  crvtcticty  radicals. 

Saturday  Utt.,  Fell.  4,  isflfl. 

If  you  show  yourself  eccentric  In  mumers  or  dress,  the 
world  .  .  .  wifi  not  listen  to  you.    You  will  bo  considered 
Ucablo. 

H.  Spencer,  Cnlv.  Prog.,  p.  us. 
,.  ft.  [<  ME.  crote,  crook,  <  OF. 
croft-,  crotte,  F.  crottc  (m  Pr.  erola),  mud,  dirt, 
dung.  J    1.  A  clod. 

Crote  of  ft  lurfe,  gtcbicula.  Prompt.  Pure. 

2.  I  Jung;  excrement. 

C ro tun  (kro'tqn ),  n.  rNL.,  <  Or.  n/wrtn>  or  *p6- 
tim,  a  tick,  ulso  the  shrub  bearing  the  castor- 
berry,  which  was  thought  to  resemble  a  tick.] 
1.  A  genu*  of  euphorbiaceoua  plants,  compris- 
ing about  500  species,  natives  of  warm  and  espe- 
cially of  tropical  regions,  many  of  which  possess 
important  medicinal  properties.  Cretan 
ft  native  of  several  parts  of  tlw  East  Iodic*. 


tlve  und  dangerous  pi 
rt — wood,  leaves,  ftnd  fruit  —  mini  to  participate  eviu 
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17  In  tlw  energy.  Croton-oll  la  extracted  from  the  teed* 
of  this  species,  which  are  of  about  (he  ftUe  sod  ahape 
ol  Held  beans  C.  Bttntrrui.  at  the  Kahainan,  yields  CSS* 
earllls  bark.  (See  eusraritta.)  C.  siccus  yicMs  a  similar 
aromatic  hitter  hark,  known  »■  oopalcbe  hark.  Some 
other  specJeft  are  used  on  account  of  their  ftronutlc  ftnd 
balsamic  properties,  or  for  their  resinous  products. 
S.  [  f.  c.  J  A  foliage-plant  of  the  genus  Codiaum : 
so  named  by  florists.  -  Croton-ehloral  hydrate 
(so  named  because  formerly  believed  to  1m*  relstcl  to  rro- 
tonlc  acid),  more  properly  called  tnttyt-cnjoral  kudrate.  It 
forms  crystalline  scales  lift  vine;  a  pungent  odor,  little  solu- 
ble tit  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glycerin. 
It  to  somewhat  used  In  nvodlrlne  far  cephalic  neuralgia 

crotonat*  (kro'ton-at),  n.  [<  erottm'ie)  +  -ate*.] 
Iu  chem.,  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  crotonlo 
acid  with  a  base. 

croton-bug  (too 'ton -bug),  n.  [<  Crotos  fin 
reference  to  the  Croton  aqueduct,  from  the 
Croton  river  in  Westchester 
oounty.  New  York,  to  the 
eity  of  New  York;  perhaps 
because  they  became  abun- 
dant in  New  York  about 
the  time  that  Croton  water 
was  introduced  (1H42),  or 
because  they  were  supposed 
to  hare  come  through  the 
water-pipes)  +  bug*.]  A 
common  name  in  the  United 
States  for  Blatta  (Eetobia) 

rmamca,%  roach,  original- 
imported  from  Europe. 
It  is  much  ■mailer  and  of  a  light- 
er color  than  Prriptenetm  orien. 
utit.  the  black-heads  of  Rutland. 
(See  cut  under  /tfanVhw  ) 

crotone  (la*  *  to '  ne"),  a. 
j  <  Or.  ipxuw.  a  tick.] 
A  fungous  excrescence 
on  trees,  caused  by  an  in- 
sect. Heneo — 9.  In;>alAo'., 
a  small  fungous  excrescence  on  the  periosteum, 
crotonic  (kro-ton'ik).  a.  [<  croton  +  -ic.j  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  plants  of  the  genus 
fro  (on,  -  Crotonic  add,  '"ill^cy,  an  acid  discovered 
by  I'elletler  and  (aventou  In  the  seeds  of  the  plant  Croton 
7>Wi«»  and  obtainable  frutn  croton  oil.  It  has  ■  pun. 
gent  and  nauseous  swell  and  a  burning  taste,  and  it  very 
poisonous.  Its  salts  are  tcnnevl  rmruNitOs 
crotonln,  crotonine  (Irrd'tnn-in),  n.  [<  croton 
+  -.si,  -ine3.]  A  vegeto-alkali  found  in  the 
^  of  Croton  TigHum. 

(krf'ton-oil'),  n.   A  vegetable  oil 
1  from  the  seeds  of  the  Croton  Ttglium. 
See  Croton.    it  is  a  valuable  article  of  the  materia 
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crotonylen  (krp-ton'i-len),       [<  croton  +  -fl   was  of  a  greenish  tint. 
+  -r-n.j   A  gaseous  hydroearbon  (C4Ha)  found 
in  illumi tutting  gas.    It  can  be  separated  as  a 
solid  by  cold  ami  compression. 
Grotophaga  ,  kro  l  »f  ii-g»),  n.    [NL.,  short  fer 
'Croionopkaga,  <  Or. "xportw  or  uporuv,  a  tick, 
+  fayriv,  eat.]    The  typical  and  only  genus  of 
birds  of  the  subfamily  Vrotophagin*.  The  led 
tug  species  are  C.  ani  and  C.  euiemttric,  both  of  winch 
occur  In  the  United  Metre  Mid  Die  warmer  parts  of  Aairr- 
Ica  generall.-'.   .See  ant. 
Crotophagtnte  ( kro-tof-a-ji'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  < 
Crotophaga  +  -tsar.]    A  subfamily  of  Cuculidtr, 
peculiar  to  America;  the  anis  or  keel-billed 


Solon,  The  Old  Eng. 
given  to  the  salt- 


cuckoos.  They  have  a  long  tall  of  only  eight  graduated 
leathern,  and  an  extremely  compressed  bill.  The  upper 
mandible  rues  into  a  high,  sliarp  crest  or  keel  with  very 
convex  profile.  Its  sides  being  usually  silicate,  mid  Its  tip 
Is  deflected.  The  plumage  to  of  a  uniform  lustrous  black. 
The  feathers  of  the  brad  and  neck  are  lengthened  and 
lanceolate,  with  distinct  scale-like  margins;  the  fsce  to 
naked.   There  to  but  one  genus,  Crntai&atjn.   Hee  aai. 

crottlea1  (krot'lx),  n.  pi.  [<  ME.  crotrl;  dim.  of 
crote,  q.  v.]  1.  Crumbs.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  2. 
Dung  ;«?xcrement,  as  of  the  sheep,  goat,  or  hare. 

cxottl8»a(krot'lx), n.pl.  [< Gael.«rofn),alsocro- 
tan,  a  general  name  forlichetts,  esjiecially  those 
used  for  dyeing.]  A  name  given  in  Scotland 
and  in  some  parts  of  England  to  various  spe- 
cies of  lichens  used  in  dyeing,  distinguished  its 
black,  brown,  vhitr,  etc.,  crottlei.  I'mwrthls 
are  Included  I'aruulia  swswfee,  P.  taptrau,  I'. 
Stictajmimonaria,  ami  Lecanora  i«ii/r*reiae. 

croucn1  (krouch),  v.  [Also  dial,  erooch;  <  ME. 
crosfAcii.  rrucvAeii  (for  *cra«Ae-s  f ),  unassibilated 
arouken,  crouch,  bend  j  a  var.  of  croken,  crook, 
bend,  the  unusual  change  of  vowel  (d  to  I  =t  ou) 
being  due  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  crovehen, 
cross  (see  crouch*),  or  of  erucchc,  crutch  (sec 
erufeAt).  Cf.  cra/cA'*.]  I.  intntn*.  1.  To  bend; 
stoop  low ;  lie  or  stoop  close  to  the  ground,  as 
an  animal  in  preparing  to  spring  or  from  fear: 
as,  a  dog  eroueha  to  his  master ;  a  lion  crunches 
in  the  thicket. 

Vou  know  the  voice,  and  now  mmrh  tike  ■  cur 
•  Tft'en  worrying  theep. 

Pitch*-  {and  onotaer),  Love  s  Cure. 
There  roueA,  ■  ■  • 

by  the  sole  lamp  suffered  for  their  sake, 
'ruck  figures 

■knUssTSSb  Wag  and  Book,  I.  40. 
3.  To  bow  or  stoop  servilely;  make  slavish 
obeisance;  fawn;  cringe. 

Every  one  that  to  left  In  thine  house  shall  come  and 
crrvucA  to  him  for  a  piece  of  silver.  l  Kam.  u.  SO. 

Other  mercenftjies,  that  rmeieA  unto  him  In  tear  of  hell, 
though  they  term  themselves  Hie  servsnU,  an'  'ndee.1 1ml 
(In  slaves  ef  the  AlmluM; 

.*r  7*.  Amwu,  Kellgio  Medici,  L  r.i 


Two' 


i  was  •  great  native  population,  help- 
iied  to  crestcA  umter  otHjireasloii. 

Mocanlay,  Wurren  HusUngs. 
H.  trntut.  To  bend  or  cauae  to  bend  low,  as 
if  for  concealment,  or  in  fear  or  abasement. 
[Rare.] 

She  folded  her  arm*  arrows  her  chest. 


Potter,  p.  I.M.— 2.  A  i 

glazed  stoneware  made  at  Burslem  in  Stafford- 
shire from  a  very  early  time,  this  being  the  ear- 
liest ware  of  that  description  made  in  England. 
CTOUd1*, ».  An  obsolete  form  of  crowd3.  Spcnurr. 
crouds,  «.  [Also  written  crovoV,  crowoV,  <  OF. 
crtmte,  crote,  <  L.  rryjjfa,  a  crypt:  see  ery;if,  and 
of .  erode  (a  var.  of  crond),  ana  grot,  grotto.  ]  The 
crypt  of  a  church. 

CTOUger  (krou'ger),  n.  A  local  English  (War- 
wickshire) name  of  the  crucian-carp. 
CTOUket,  n.  [ME.:  sec  crock*,  ctym.  (3).]  An 
earthen  vessel :  a  crock.  OAuunrr. 
croup'  (krOp).  n.  [Introduced  from  Sc.  (by 
Francis  Home,  an  Edinburgh  physician,  in  a 
treatise  on  croup,  in  1705);  Sc.  croup,  eronp,  < 
croup,  crowp,  crujie,  crope,  croak,  cry  or  speak 
with  a  hoarse  voice;  prob.  imitative,  and  in  so 
far  related  to  Sc.  roup,  cry  out,  cry  hoarsely, 
roup,  n.,  hoarseness,  also  croup.  Hence  (from 
E )  r\  croup.  See  rou;i>  and  roop.]  A  name  ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  diseases  in  which  there  is 
some  interference  at  the  glottis  with  respira- 
tion. 7Vu*  or  mrtjifcpjwisi  enrup  is  inflammation  of  (he 
larynx  (laryngitis)  with  fibrinous  exudation  fu 
false  membrane.  Many  If  not  all  cases  of  true  c 
diphtheritic  In  nature.  Palm  crimp  Is  simple  or  c 
laryngitis,  not  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  membrane, 
but  Inducing  ftt  ttmea  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Spati»>*iic 
ervup.  or  oirynptewius  jiyidv/us,  to  a  nervous  affection 
characterised  by  attacks  of  laryngeal  spasm  Independent 
of  local  Irritation :  popularly  railed  erosKnj;  eennslsis'iu. 
croup2  (krop),  n.  [Also  dial,  crmi,  early  mod. 
E.  also  croope,  <  ME.  croupe.  <  OF.  croupe,  F. 
croupe,  the  croup,  rump ;  of  Scand.  origin :  see 
crop.  Hence  ult.  £rsrpj<er.]  1.  The  rump  or 
buttocks  of  certain  animals,  especially  of  a 
horse;  hence,  the  place  behind  the  saddle. 
Tills  carte  re  thakketh  his  hors  upon  (lie  rrwupe. 

CAaaierr,  IVrlar  s  Taw,  L  SB1. 
So  light  to  the  rroMjw  the  (ah-  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  liefore  her  lie  aprung ! 

Scott,  Young  lArhlDvar. 

8f.  A  hump  or  hunch  on  an  animal's  body. 

croupade  (kro-pad'),  n.  [F.,  <  croupe,  the 
haunch:  see  cto»i>2.J  in  the  manege,  a  leap  in 
which  the  horse  draws  up  his  hind  legs  1 
the  belly,  without  showing  his  shoes. 

croupal  (krB'pal).  a.    [<  croup*  +  -o7.] 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  croup ;  i 
as,  croupal  dyspnttia. 

i  unsuitable  for  o 
Jfrsficssl  iVrsrs,  XLIX.  it 

croupor  (krO'per),  it.  Same  as  crupper,  2. 
croupier  (krO'pl-er),  n.  [F.  croupier,  a  partner 
or  assistant  at  a  gamins-table,  <  F.  croupe,  the 
rump  or  hinder  part  (the  principal  taking  the 
croupier,  as  it  were,  behind  him).]  1.  One  who 
collects  the  money  at  a  gaming-table.— 2.  One 
ublic  dinner-party  sits  at  the  lower 


head  uum  her  lirenst, 
co  at  Chrlstalwl. 


C'lTitrin  bt*j  I  A/a/fa 


And 


crouch^  (kroueh),  n.  [<  ME.  orotK-Ae,  cruchr,  a 
cross:  see  crote*,  »,,  etym.  (3),]  A  cross*  a 
crucifix;  the  sign  of  the  cross;  the  cross  on  a 
coin,  or  tlte  coin  Itself.    See  cross',  n. 

In  ye  honour  of  ihesu  cryst  of  heuene,  and  of  hta  mod ir 
seynte  marie,  and  of  alls  holy  lialwyn,  and  speclaleke  of 
ye  ssaltacMB  of  ys  holy  cnvucAs. 

Kngttch  VOit  (F„  E.  T.  ».).  p.  M. 

CT0UCh2t (krouch ), r. f.  [<  ME.  -■■  ,,.  erurhen, 
cross,  etc. :  see  <ros*t,  r.,  etym.  (3).]  To  sign 
with  the  cross;  bless. 

I  rmsirAe  thee  from  elves  and  from  wlghtea 

(-Aaurer,  Miller  s  Tale,  t  Sax. 

crouchback  (kroueh'bak),  n.  Same  as  crook- 
back. 

crouch-clay  (krouch'kla),  n.   An  old  name  for 

the  white  Derbyshire  clay, 
crouched*  j  krouch'ed),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  crouch3,  i.1 

Marked  with,  bearing,  or  wearing  the  sign  of 

the  cross.  —  Crouched  friars.  Same  as  cmtchit friart 

(which  see,  under friar\ 

cronchie  (krou'chi),  a.  [Dim.  of fjmwM.]  Hav- 
ing a  humpback ;  hunchbacked.  [Scotch.] 
OvticAie  Merran  Ilumphle.  Burnt.  Halloween. 

CTOUchmaSf,  n.   [<  ME.  croa-cAeWjoir,  <  crosrcAc, 
crouehe,  cross,  +  metue,  mass.    Of.  Chriitmae, 
etc]    Rogation  week.    See  rovTafton. 
Ye  ferde  I  fourth  meeting]  ftrhalbrn  on  ye  Sunday  after 
fnofieA  GUds  (E.  t  T,  S.X  p.  11». 


itaitt  chairman. 

preside 

Cue** 


Memorials,  vl. 


roedlca,  and  la  so  stroisgly  purgative  that  one  dpiplsa  «.„, 
dose.    When  applied  externally  It  cauftes  Irritadon  and      ,  f 
•uppuratixm.    ft  Is  of  great  service  hi  cases  where  other    <,|ft.v  " 


crouch-ware  (krouch'wir),  n.    1.  A  kind  of 
fine  potterv  made  with  an  admixture  of  pipe- 
clay in  Staffordshire.  It  is  well  finished,  and  its 
is  very  " 


who  at  it  public  I 
end  of  the  I 

Sir  Junes  : 
crvupicr. 

crouplere  (kro-pi-ar'),  n.  [F.:  see  crupper. "\ 
Armor  for  the  croup  of  a  horse.   See  barn3. 

crouplneas  (krfi'pi-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
eroupy  or  having  a  tendency  to  croup. 

croupous  (kro'pus),  a.  [<  croup*  +  -oug.]  In 
patnol.,  pertaining  to.  of  the  nature  of,  or  re- 
sembling croup;  involving  the  formation  of  a 
false  membrane  on  a  mucous  surface.— croup- 
ous Inflammation,  mil srumation  attended  with  the  for- 
mation on  a  mucous  surface  of  a  fibrinous  niembranlforni 
exudation  which  can  be  easily  stripped  off  from  the  un- 
derlying tissues. 

Crvuyosis  or  superficial  diphtheritic  tr^lfaHtmofien  of  the 
larynx  or  trachea.  TKerapeulir  Ouuttt,  XI.  MS. 

Croupous  pneumonia,  lobar  pneumonia.  See  yaru- 
Mnaiu. 

croupy  (krB'pi),  a.  [<  croup*  +-■/'.] 
taining  to  or  resembling  croup. — 2. 
with  or  predisposed  to  croup;  al 
sick  wltli  croup;  having  false 
croupy  child, 
crouse  (krus),  a.  [Also  written  eroue,  rroa-sr, 
cratrnc,  <  ME.  croutt,  crue,  bold,  indignant,  prob. 
=  MI),  kruye,  kroes,  D.  kroee,  cross,  lit.  crisp, 
curled,  —  ijO.  krus  =  G.  krone  as  Dan.  Sw.  krux 
(in  comp.).  crisp,  curled:  see  cur/.  A  similar 
change  of  sense  from  'curled,  crisp,'  to  'brisk, 
lively,'  appears  in  crisp.]  Brisk ;  frisky ;  full 
of  heart ;  self-satisfied ;  appearing  courageous ; 
saucy.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Yet.  for  ftll  his  cracking  ervmse. 
Be  rewd  (lie  raid  d  the  Reiilswire. 
Raul  »  the  Aeufjsnrr  (Child's  Ballftds,  VI.  Ixa 
Crawing,  enwing, 
Kor  my  rreuw  r rawing, 
I  hat  the  heel  feather  I  my  wing. 
sr.ra.su,  u/  ^«eA.«f4,u-atChlld  a  Haltads,  VI.  1S1). 


1.  Pcr- 
Affected 
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Sow,  they  re  croics*  and  rantie  haith  ! 
Ila,      tho  wooing  o'L 

Burns,  Irunran  Gray. 

crotuely,  croualy  (krus'li),  adv.  la  a  c  rouse 
manner;  self  -assertively;  saucily;  proudly; 
boldly.  [Scotch.] 

1  wet  Uiey  l.-ru££ed  right  ermuilu. 

Bitot  JrrAw  (CllIM  >  Ballads,  VI.  9*). 
Ye  cootlo  moorcock*,  eroutrln  craw  < 

Burnt,  Tarn  M  annuo'*  Elegy. 

crow'  (kro),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cratrrtl,  formerly 
CTCsC,  ppr.  (roving.  [=  Sc.  era  ir,  <  ME.  rroteen, 
era  lent  (pret.  crm,  erarc,  pp.  erowm,  cruiee),  < 
AS.  frdirait  (strong  verb,  pret.  ercW,  pp.  'cra- 
ven) m  (weak  verb)  D.  kraaijen  =  LG.  kreien 
aa  OHO.  cArajcin,  MHG.  krarjrn,  G.  kronen,  crow, 
as  a  cock.  Hence  AS.  "(T«i  (=  MLG.  AtaI),  in 
COmp.  hanerM  s  OH.  aanomlrj  =  OHO.  kmm- 
ekmt,  MHO.  hanekrdt,  oock-erow  (Annn.  cook). 
Orig.  used  in  a  general  sense,  including  the 
croaking  of  the  crow  (see  cruir'-'j.  tho  cry  of  tbo 
crane,  etc. ;  prob.  imitative,  like  croak,  (rake*, 
etc.)  L  intrant.  1.  To  cry  a»  a  cook;  utter 
the  characteristic  cry  of  a  cock. 

In  that  asm*  plaoa  MTut  Peter  funoke  uitre  Lord  Ulrica, 
or  tlM  ("ok  erne.  Mamttnllt,  Travels,  p.  Ul. 

My  lungs  began  to  emir  like  chanticleer,  .  .  . 
And  1  aid  Laugh  muu  interaiisalon 
An  hoar  by  his  dial.       Shot..  At  you  Like  It,  U.  7. 

2.  To  boast  in  triumph;  vaunt;  vapor;  swag- 
ger: absolutely,  or  with  over  or  about. 

Joa*  at  first  do**  bright  and  gtorlou*  show ; 
In  Ulc ;  fresh  Mornhls  Fame  did  early  eroir. 

CoxU*.  bavldeia.  ii. 

Helby  U  rnvu-Mi .',  and,  though  always  defeats-l  by  lib 
wile,  still  irmringou.   RicJutriUm,  Mir  Charles  Oraodlanu. 
To  telegraph  bout*  to  fattier  awl  rmsr  <ifwr  lilm 

Harfrrt  May.,  LXV.  001. 

8.  To  utter  a  shouting  sound  expressive  of 
pleasure,  as  an  infant. 

Tin*  mother  of  the  sweeteat  little  maid 
That  ever  erusr'd  fur  kisses. 

Trnnftna.  Prlm-eas,  IL 
Crowing  convulfloni.   Sec  rsmrulsnon  and  erotipl. 
H.t  trans.  To  announce  by  crowing. 

There  I*  no  cock  to  enure  day. 

Oosmv,  Coal.  A  mailt ,  II.  108. 
May  I  ne'er  crow  day '.        SneleA  lirucert.    ,  JamUmx  I 


lar  cry  of  l 


,<s» 


<   imiir,  :  r-  * 


a  long 

with  a  bundle  uf 
antrorsc  hrlstlv 

Bl- 
each nasal  I' 
and  hiding 
nostril*.  Theoycs 
are   bright  suit 

Intelligent,  of  a  hojtcl-hmwn  ci.lor.  The  feet  are  stout, 
with  strong  curved  claw*  and  w*ly  taril  and  toe*  The 
tail  1*  of  moderate  length,  a  little  rounded  or  fan-shaie-d, 
of  19  tirnasl  plane  feather*.  The  wing*  arc  lengthens*!  and 

! minted,  with  10  jirtmartc*,  and  when  folded  their  tip* 
all  nearly  nppmlte  the  end  of  tile  tall.  The  length  of 
these  re>w»  is  ls.ir  'jo  Inches.  Crow*  ire  among  tie-  mcsil 
omnivorous  id"  liird*.  eating  almost  f*T>thin«  fe'in  car- 
rion Pi  fruit*  S,,irn-  •|h-<  I,'«  lo-nt  *  culled  .'eA-ee-^tri,  are 
f«.nd  of  tl*h  and  shell  flkli.  a*  lu»]hi«k*  and  cnntari-ana 
i'ru*i  usually  nett  in  tr»-<*.  ubrn-  they  hulld  lurvc  Imlky 
Deala  of  Hick*,  and  lav  xrrrnbih  heavily  ipollnl  with 
dark  color*,  imieralty  to  II. r  non,  r  .  .f  t. n  Tbey 
are  noted  for  their  nntaelty,  ati-i  In  |*ipil1on*  eoiintrte*  be- 
enrne  eitremelv  wary  and  knowincliiril*.  their  imtlnct  of 
•rlf-preaervatioti  lw-ltnr  deve|op»*l  to  the  hbrheat  deeree 
by  the  inreoMiil  pcr»eculln!i  p,  which  Uwy  are  >ubjev  ted. 
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Opinion*  differ  at  Pi  their  Mnir  ixi  the  whole  moat  bene- 
ficial or  ino*t  Inlurtou*  to  tlu-  agrtcultniiu,  Put  Uiey  are 
Itenerally  i-UmwI  m  "  rerniin, '  and  In  »oii»  place*  a  legal 
prtoe  i»  »et  upon  tlielr  Ivrait*.  tToa*  are  einuieiilly  am  t*. 
Idc  bird*,  ami  however  widely  the)  uiay  he  dispersed  In 
pair*  In  the  breeduut  aeaaoll.  they  flock  at  other  tlllH^s; 
ami  in  winter,  In  many  places  In  tin-  I'lllUxl  Mate*,  >a*t 
band*  numbertlux  hilndrtHla  of  thouaauii*  aaaenihlc  ulffht. 
ly  to  rouat  toartber,  silte-ii  flying  3u  to  to  mile*  back  to 
Uieae  ervas-moffe  at  night  alter  foraging  over  the  cutui- 
tr>  fur  food  diirlng  the  earlier  hour*  of  the  day.  The  com, 
mon  American  Ash-crow  la  C.  oa«(rna(riu  or  C.  marieimu*. 
an  nndentiesl  specie*  inhabiting  aoutherly  parta  of  the 
I'nlted  Mate*,  especially  coastwise,  and  feeding  much  on 
slivll-fisli.  Hie  northweateni  flall-crow  I*  C.  erlunnu*,  a 
similar  though  dlatlnct  •peHoa.  The  wlilte-nocked  crow 
or  raven  la  C.  cre/ttofeiicos,  of  western  parta  of  the  United 
Mate*,  In  which  the  plumage  of  the  neck  beneath  the  black 
surface  la  laowy-white.  A  nutnlier  of  entail  crow*  resem- 
bling the  bati-crow  Inhabit  the  West  Indira,  as  C.jamai- 
eeruna,  In  some  of  the**)  the  face  la  partially  naked,  a 
character  which  ia  atao  conspicuous  In  the  European  rook, 
a  kind  of  crow,  C./rwtief/W.  Hie  European  daw,  C.  mo- 
mdsiia,  la  another  kind  of  crow.  See  also  phrase*  below. 
The  gallant  Grahams  cam  from  tho  west, 
»T  their  horse*  black  a*  ony  crate, 
BattU  «f  /■enffsiiiol  UUU  (Child  s  Ballads,  VIL  S4IX 
The  many  winter' d  eniv  that  leada  the  clanging  rookery 
home.  Trnnpwsn,  l^vksley  Hall. 

9.  A  name  of  several  birds  of  other  families. 
Bee  the  phrases  below. — 3.  [rap.)  The  constel- 
lation Corvua. — 4.  The  mesentory  or  ruffle  of 
a  beast:  so  called  by  butchers. — 6.  One  who 
watches  or  stands  guard  while  another  commits 
a  theft ;  a  conf ederate  in  a  robbery, 
slang.) — 6.  A  crowbar. 

A  •>(.  K.  (Jo,  borrow  me  a  crista. 

Dm.  K.  A  crone  without  f  oaths 
.int.  sV.  (so,  get  the*  gone,  fc 


forked,  used  aa  a  lever  or  pry.  Also  called  sim- 
ply crw. 

Masons,  with  wedge  and  miirfiar,  begin  demolition. 

Carter.  French  Rev.,  111.  v.  3. 

CTOW-bells  (kro'belz),  m.  1.  The  daffodil,  Xar. 
I'kvus  l'srtt<IO'S'arci**ut.  —  2.  The  bluebell, 
Scilla  nutant. 

crowberry  (kro'ber'i),  it. ;  pi.  croirbrrrieti  (-iz). 
The  fruit  of  Kmprtrum  nigrum,  so  called  from 
its  black  color;  the  plant  itself,  a  heath-like 
evergreen  shrub  common  on  heaths  in  Scotland 
and  tho  north  of  England,  and  found  in  the 
northern  United  Stati 
Also  called 
Broom- 


k  (T&vbfTty  and 
r,  of  the  I  nltVd  st* 


crow-blackbird  (kro'blak'bcnl),  n.  A  name 
of  the  purplo  grackle,  Quintain*  jmrpuretu,  an 
American  passerine  bird  of  the  family  leteri- 
da  and  subfamily  g«i*co<i»<r,  common  in  the 


■;  master. mean yua so"  .  .  . 
h  me  an  Iron  rrosr. 

Shot..  C.  of  V.  .  UL  1. 
ArL  apply  your  sledges,  yoar  levers,  and 
i  heave  and  hale  your  mighty  Polyphcm 


1.  to 

i  the  delusion  of 
MUleu,  Or 


licsss 
IM. 


:  sometimes  applied  to  a  simi- 
other  bird. 

_.V  *  t'me  ...  a  moor-fowl  arose  from  the  heath, 
and  shot  along  the  mu-  t.  uttering  hit  hold  erose  of  ilrnanco. 

.Seen,  Abbot,  X. 

CTOW9  (kro),  a.  [<  ME.  rroir,  crotr,  crotrf,  crawr, 

<  AS.  crnwe  =  O!*.  arrHn  =  P.  arassi  =  MI>0. 
km,  kragt  =  OHO.  chrdja,  chrdita,  chraa,  chrd, 
MHO.  iVd,  lr<rti».  O.  irdsc,  a  crow,  a  raven; 
from  the  verb,  AS.  rriiircin,  etc.,  crow  (orig.  in  a 
general  sense).  Cf.  E.  din!,  crriir,  a  crow,  Ieel. 
Xrdka,  a  crow:  see  rrake?,  rroak,  etc.]  1.  A  gen- 
eral name  including  most  birds  of  the  genus 

<  '«m*i»  and  of  the  family  rorrfcfar  ,•  especially, 
one  of  the  Corvina.  See  these  three  words. 
Tile  larger  kinds  of  crows  are  called  rarest*,  especially 
tbOMO  which  have  the  throat-feathers  lengthened,  lariceo- 
late,  anil  discrete.  The  term,  used  absollllely,  installs  In 
(•rest  Britain  the  carrion-crow.  Corns*  eo/iose,  and  In  the 
1'nltesl  Sules  the  common  Anx  rlcan  crow,  C.  amniauuu. 
Tlie  two  »pecle»  are  *.i  tlnillar  in  all  rswperU  that  they  are 

'  1  characters.  The  pin- 
nutgelsjet-hlack, 
with  a  iwrphsh 
and  violet  gloss 
cir  sheen,  rape- 
rtallyon  the  hack, 
wings,  ami  tall : 
the  hill  and  feet 
are  ebosiy  black  ; 
tho  liate  of  the 
upper 


i>f  Hnmb,  Remonst. 
A  device  for  holding  a  gas-  or  water-main  in 
position  while  it  is  tap- 
ped for  a  service-pipe. — 
Alpine  CTOW,  I'yrtmxurax 
ui>(.u»._  As  tho  crow  flies, 
In   a  straight   line.  — Blue 
CTOW.  an    American  ctow. 
like  Jay,  Gtymssuciffd  eyaito- 
cpAiiuj.    Sec  f itta  — 
Bunting-crow,  the  hooded 
ctow,  Corew*  ceetM'x so  called 
from  It*  variegated  color.— 
I  CTOW,  Coresij  ( llrltro- 
)eaprniu,ot  South  Afri, 


eafjrtlamu,  a 


of  the  hooded  crow     specie*  of  the 


Persia,  Messjpotaiuli, 
und  liatt*  of  Inslla-CIiat- 


Cmw4>l*ekl*nl  iy»is-«/»s  »«r»s,rr»s). 

eastern  United  States:  so  called  from  its  large 
size  and  dark  color,  which  give  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  crow.  The  male  is  about  is  Inches 

long  and  l?f  Ulchee  in  client  of  wings.  The  plumage  la 
richly  Irideacetit,  with  green,  hlne.  violet,  purple,  and 
bronzy  tints  ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  ebony-black ;  the  irla 
la  straw-yellow ;  the  tail  is  somewhat  boal-tbaped.  The 
female  Is  blackish  and  quite  lustrous.  In  this  dutenng 
from  antne  related  tpecfes,  mid  also  a  little  smaller  than 
the  male.  A  variety  ban  a  perfectly  brassy  back  ami 
steel-blue  head;  it  la  sometimes  distingnlabrd  a*  the 
l-rosswrf  crow- blackbird.  The  name  la  extended  to  the 
of  the  same  gelias.  <).  wajar  Is  a  larger 
known  as  the  (-«(- 


snie  gen 

United 


iibfamllj 
,  the  carrion- 
'  heiNly  crow. 

ly  gray  anil  the 
a  name  of  the 
■Ike.  —  Laugh- 
-i.Aise— Kaxl- 
clcs  with  the 
t  Is  Intlit*  long,  found  in  Mesisxi.  Mld- 
siven  in  some  parts  of  England  to 


Ciw-  «nf,,l. 

terlng  crow,  the  small  crow 
of  Jamaica,  Coeraut  >>siin<wsus*.  .<lmllar  speoies  inhabit 
other  Vr'ntit  Indian  islands,  as  C.  soflMri sol  of  San  I  Kxtilngo, 
C.  leueoasuipAa/u*  of  Porto  Rico,  and  C.  nosscit*  of  Cultt.— 
Clarke's  crow,  tbo  American  nutcracker.  /Irietu-mis  co- 

 s.j'ih.    Corbls-crow,  the  carrlnn-crow.-  Comlab 

CTOW.  See  red-feojrssf  crote,  below.  —  DtUt-CTOW,  Oresut 
eorni'x.  — Fish-crow,  Curria  o**\fsiif/ta  or  C.  cauninuj, 
of  America.  — Flesh-crow,  the  cartinn-crow.— Florida 
CTOW.  CsirruJ.fbseia'ajlu*,  a  supposed  targe  hilled  variety  of 
tho  common  crow  of  America,  found  In  Florida  Fruit- 
crow*,  the  South  American  birds  of  the  t 
n.Wenn^e.  family  Cofininihr,  —  Qor-crow 
crow.— Gray  crow,  gray-backset  crow, 

hooded  CTOW,  Coresie  corntx,  having  the  bo 
head,  wings,  and  tall  black.  —  Klnf -crow, 
Htcfuno  MMscmceTcsM,  a  kind  of  droiigo-sh 
lag  crow,  a  name  of  tbo  (Vnmsfo*  n.  iJ. 
can  crow,  (Vrru*  in^xieanu*.  a  small  bii 
wins  only  j 
den  crow, 

the  common  en-** .  —  Piping  crows,  the  birds  of  tbo  sub- 
family Mre;ienn,*,  fantlly  7"oecs<fse.—  Fiirpls  CTOW,  one 
s,f  several  specie*  or  coicspecies  of  small  Tustrou*  cn>ws 
of  the  East  Indies  and  Papua,  as  C.  rnea,  C.  crm,  and 
C.  rs'osVtcsrt.  —  Red-legged  or  Cornish  crow,  the  ( umish 
ehongh,  fiirrh.r-ntt  .rrtrnlut  —Koytton  CTOW,  Corsssr 
o rrn  •  i.— Scapular  or  Senegal  crow,  (  Vvru*  *-<ty\tl*tn*. 
an  African  specie*,  wllli  the  neck,  mantle,  nnd  breast  pure 
white.— TO  eat  CTOW,  to  door  accejit  what  one  tehemeiit. 
ly  dislike*  and  has  1-f.Te  drflisntly  declared  he  would 
lis  allow  one  s  w.,nls;  submit  to  some 
;  be  compelled  to  do  or  sulfer  some- 
[Slwg.i^!-Toh*Te 


He  that  Kir  weddyth  hath  a  enure  hi  miff. 

Barcfuy,  Ship  v<  Fools. 

If  s  crow  help  us  In,  sirrah,  well  ;<irct  a  cr-io  together. 

C.  of  IL,  iii.  1. 

If  you  dispute,  we  must  even  pluct  a  r-n,u-  almut  It. 

.Sir  IL  I.  H.tran;*. 


Hie  hlnls.  of  thsi  subfamily  Callra'iiur  fam- 
ill  C"Cri,f,s     Wliite-breasted  crow, ''  ei  ip.i'a 
of  tiurthern  AsUt,  rhlna,  and  Japan. 
CT0W-bait  (knVlsnt),  n.    An  emaciated  or  de- 
crepit horse,  as  likely  soon  to  become  carrion, 
anil  so  attractive  to  crows,  [f'nlloq.] 
ro'bllr),  n.  A 


fotfed  erDsr-ofitswtiirif  or  crackU  and  locally  called  JsscA- 
slasr.  The  tail  is  much  carina  ted.  and  the  dstproportlon 
In  alio  of  lite  aetea  It  very  great.  Use  fen  tale  being  only 
about  1.1  Inches  long,  while  the  male  Is  1  J,  to  17 ;  the  pecu- 
liar  development  of  the  tall  is  lacking  in  the  female,  and 
the  color  is  plain  grayish-brown,  the  male  bring  richly 
lriit«*criit  black.  A  still  larger  species,  the  /m-taikd 
eniir-bfarirtil'elf,  0.  miscrtiruj,  also  called  Triat  qrnckU.  In* 
habits  the  (lulf  States  and  Mexico;  the  male  attains  a 
length  of  is  Inches,  while  the  female  It  much  smaller. 
Alt  them  birds  are  gregarious,  neat  In  tree*  and  biuhr*, 
sometime*  In  hole*,  ami  lay  6  or  II  greenish  egga,  clouded, 
veined  and  scratshed  with  various  dark  colors, 
croweboznossot.  n.  See  cronrhmas. 
crow-corn  (kr6'k6rn),  a.  The  colic-root,  Alrtris 
farinota,  the  white  mealy  flowers  of 
somewhat  resemble  kernels  of  grain. 
crowd1  (kroud),  r.  f<  ME.  mMrrfcii,  crtmden,  i 
den,  push,  shove,  drive,  press  forward.  <  AS. 
'mu/, in.  push,  tiresR,  drive  (usually  cited  aa 
•errdVfsin,  which,  however,  could  not  produce  the 
E.  form;  neither  inf.  occurs,  but  only  3d  pers. 
sing.  ind.  crytelh  and  pret.  rrrdd,  occurring 
once  each ;  the  Jiret,  pi.  would  be  *<n«te«i,  the 
pp.  tradrn,  >  eroda,  n„  and  geeriid,  n„  in  the 
j  oetieal  componnds  lindrrmla,  the  shock  of 
shields  (battle),  lindgrermt,  the  shielded  throng 
(warriors),  Uothaecriid,  the  heaped  throng 
(clouds),  etc.),  =  MD.  trsjfdm,  contr.  ArttjirB. 
T).  irsijcii,  drive,  push  in  a  wheelbarrow  (cf. 
def.  I.,  2).  Other  connections  not  found.]  L 
fras*.  1.  To  push;  forte  forward;  Bhove; 
impel. 

O  first*  inorvyng  cruel  firmament. 
With  thy  diurnal » weigh  that  ennrsfswf  ay 
And  hurlest  al  from  Est  til  tvrMmt. 

CAaiseer.  Man  of  Law  s  Tale,  I.  1SK 

2.  To  push  or  wheel  in  a  wheelbarrow.  [I'tot. 
Eng.]— 3.  To  press  close,  or  closely  together; 
push  or  drive  in  ;  squeeze  ;  cram :  as,  to  mnrd 
too  much  freight  into  a  ship;  to  croud  many 
people  into  a  small  room. 

The  time  mlsnrdcr'd  doth,  in  common  sense, 
rvwsfsf  na  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form 

♦as*,,  5  lien.  |V.,hr.  t 
There  was  to  great  a  Press  of  People  tlsat  Sir  John  Black 
wel.  Kt.Utbt,  waa  rrewfod  to  beath. 

"     p.  104. 


uigiiizeo 


by  Google 


4.  To  fill  to  excess;  occupy  or  paex  with  an 
unusual  or  inordinate  number  or  quantity:  as, 
the  audience  crowtM  the  theater ;  to  crowd  a 
ship's  hold. 
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«  pla>ed  lulrwlse,  by  plm-hlng  or 
,  of  the  strings  i.  disputed,  but  the 


Thedrc 


shown  was 


beehive  house  Into  which  I 
J  ereuWed  almost  to  sulfocattan. 

u  Itvnuean,  Merv,  xrL 

6.  To  throng  about;  press  upon;  press  as  by 
a  multitude :  as,  wo  were  most  uncomfortably 
crowded. 

Here  the  Palacea  and  Convents  have  eat  up  the  Peoples 
Dwellings,  sod  crowded  tbi'iu  excessively  logetlier- 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  7. 

0.  To  encumber  or  annoy  by  multitudes  or  ex- 
cess of  numbers. 

Why  will  vain  courtiers  toll 
Ami  mHRf  a  valuer  monarch  far  a  trail r  ?  - 

OMMttt. 

I  would  rather  alt  on  a  pumpkin  and  have  It  all  to  ray- 
self,  than  be  rjrvuvJed  ou  a  velvet  ciuhiou. 

Thvnaa,  Walden,  p.  41. 

7.  To  urge ;  press  by  solicitation ;  importune ; 
annoy  by  urging:  as,  to  croud  a  debtor  for  ' 


octavea  upward  (rum  about  tenor  U. 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  Croud. 

Syeneer.  XplUialamien. 
A  laoiucy  that  runs  on  errands  for  hlui  and  can  .  .  .  war- 
ble upon  a  ereird  a  little.  B.  Jonevn,  Cynthia's  Kitvrla,  L  1. 

crowds  (kroud),  r.  i.  [<  crowd*,  a.]  To  play 
on  a  crowd  or  fiddle. 

Fiddlers,  crowd  on.  erored  on  ;  let  no  man  lay  a  Mock  In 
your  way. 

MUMelm,  Mosrineer,  and  Aricfef/,  Old  U>,  T.  L 
crowdedly  (krou'ded-li),  n<fr.    In  a  crowded 
manner  or  situation ;  in  a  crowd  or  multitude ; 
closely  together. 

The  only  Injury  tbey  [lichens]  can  inflict  upon  them 
[trees]  Is  by  slightly  Interfering  with  the  (unctions  of  res- 
piration, or,  when  growing  very  erosn/erffu  spun  the 
branches  o!  orchard  trees,  by  checking  the  development 
of  bail*.  Ewye.  Brit.,  Xlv,  MO. 

crowdert  (krou'dcr),  ».  [<  ME.  erotedere;  < 
oroKxP  +  -«•!.]   A  player  on  the  crowd;  a  fld- 


■  U U1' J       J  p       f>  *    P'r',  »V  u  '  ■ ' as.  i a  aja  uvvkvi    |t/l  «U« 

mediate  payment  [Colloo.]-To  crowd  out.  to 
press  or  drive  out. 


The  high 
consists  in  Uie 


;  as  11  [the  sea]  can  make  Its  way  into  all  those 
so  cavities,  and  crctrd  the  air  out  of  theni- 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
To  crowd  sail,  to  make  an  extraordinary  spread  at  sail, 
with  a  view  to  accelerate  the  speed  o(  a  ship,  as  in  chas. 
Ingotr  escaping  from  an  enomy ;  carry  a  press  of  sail. 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  press  in  numbers:  come 
together  closely;  swarm:  as,  the  multitude 
croietlfd  through  the  gate  or  into  tiki  room. 
The  whole  company  crowded  shout  the  lira.  Aditiirm. 
In  hit  fierce  heart,  thought  crowned  upon  thought. 

"  iUiuaa  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  E  HH. 

2.  To  press  forward ;  increase  speed;  advance 
pushinglv,  as  against  obstacles:  as,  to  crowd 
into  a  full  room,  or  into  company. 

That  achup  blgan  to  crude, 
The  wind  him  bleu  lude, 
■  sue 

J//<£»'(R.K-T.«..),I.  1288. 
crowd1  (kroud),  a.  [<  cTOawfl,  v.;  cf.  AS. 
nouns  croda,  gecrod,  a  throng,  used  in  comp. : 
see  crwrfl,  p.]  1.  A  collection;  a  multitude: 
a  large  number  of  things  collected  or  grouped 
together;  a  number  of  things  lying  near  one 
another. 

A  crvtnt  of  hopes, 
That  sought  to  sow  themselves  like  wlngeii  seeds 
»  out  of  everything  I  beard  and  aaw, 

mm     m         ■   ■  k  w 

r  senses  and  my  soul. 
Tennyson.  Gardener's  Daughter, 
valne  o(  the  t»«k  [of  the  gospels] 
of  slgnatnrea  scattered  through  Its 
margin.  S.  A.  Freeman.  Venice,  p.  JUL 

S.  A  large  number  of  persons  congregated  to- 
gether, or  gathered  into  a  close  body  without 
"  r;  a  throng. 

r  from  the  maiding  creied  a  Ignoble  strife, 
'  r  sober  wishes  never  learnt  to  stray 


Yet  Is  It  sung  but  by 
rougher  voyce   leu  rude  stile.  ipgl  tor  PotWe, 

crowdie,  crowdy  (krou'di),  «.  (8c.,  possibly 
connected  with  jrrtnif,  coarse  meal.]  1.  Meal 
and  cold  water,  or  sometimes  milk,  stirred  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  thick  gruel ;  hence,  any 
porridge. 

My  sister  Kate  cam'  o'er  the  hill, 
WT  croiedu  unto  me. 
Battle  •/  SherifMuir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  MIX 

2.  Curds  from  which  the  t 
out,  mixed  with  butter. 

j(krou'di-tim), 

1 1  gacnl  harne  at  eroiedie- 
I  soon  I  mad*  me  ready. 

«jno 

See  cTwrftf . 
feat.  n.   Plural  of  crotcfttot. 
-flight  (kro'flit),  n.    1 .  A  flight  of  crows. 
—  2.  A  direct  journey  or  course ;  a  bee-line. 

We  clambered  over  the  hills  and  spurs  In  (he  usual  rrotr* 
'  '  1  of  the  Karen.  Seientt,  VI.  108. 

-flower  (kro'flou'Ar),  n.  In  bot.:  (a)  The 
ragged-robin,  Lychnis  Fios-CMCuU.  (o)  The  but- 
tercup or  crowfoot. 

There  with 
Of 


I  In  Jawietton.. 


crowfoot  (kro'fut),  n 
-Vast. :  (a)  A  device 


,  It.  T. 

pi.  rrotcfeet  (-fet).  1. 
insisting  of  small  lines 


rove  through  a  block  of  wood,  fastened  to  the 


sr. 

uVuy,  Elegy. 
Crouds  that  stream  from  yawning  doors. 

Tennyson,  In  Mrnmrtam,  lax. 

3,  Any  group  or  company  of  persona:  as,  a 
jolly  eroirjrf.  [Colloq.] — 4.  People  in  general ; 
the  populace ;  the  mass ;  the  mob. 

The  crowd  turned  away  In  disgust  from  words  which 
>  Uleir  minds.  Mucaidap. 

=  Byn.  1  and  2.  Throng,  etc.  (see 


6t.  Same  as 

multitude).  Imst,  swarm,  concourse,  shoal. 
Crowd3  (kroud),  n.    [Also  spelled  croud  and 
croKth  (and  sometimes,  as  W.,  crvtk),  <  ME. 

erowde,  croudc,  also 
erouthe,  cronth,<  W.  mrll, 
a  crowd,  violin,  fiddle,  = 
Gael,  emit,  a  violin,  harp, 
cymbal,  =  Olr.  erot,  > 
ML.  chrotta,  a  crowd : 
prob.  so  calltnl  from  its 
rounded  or  protuberant 
form,  being  nit.  identical 
with  W.  rnrts,  a  hump, 
bulge,  belly,  trunk,  croM, 
womb,  calf  of  the  leg,] 
An  ancient  Welsh  and 
Irish  musical  instrument, 
the  earliest  known  speci- 
men ofthc  viol  class— that 
is, of  stringed  instruments 
played  with  a  bow.  n  had 
a  shallow  rectangular  Ihn|> 
with  two  circular  sound-holes, 
throuch  one  of  which  passed 
one  fool  of  the  bridge.  Tile 
airings  were  perhaps  •  •uly  three 


Awniag  l-urled  srnl  SMoe^ed  tiy  CmwfoM, 

in  the  middle.  A  similar  arrangement  was 
formerly  used  to  keep  the  foot-ropes  of  top- 
sails from  dialing  against  the  top-rim.  (o)  In 
a  Hhi[>-of-war,  an  iron  stand  fixed  at  one  end 
to  a  table  and  honked  a!  t  he  other  to  a  l>eam 
above,  on  which  the  mess-kids,  etc.,  are  hung. 
—  2.  In  4o(.,  the  name  of  the  common  species 
of  Hnnnncuhis  or  buttercup,  having  divided 
leaves  and  bright-yellow  flowers.  See  lianun- 
culim. 

All  the  valley,  mother,  111  be  fresh  and  green  and  still, 
And  the  cowslip  and  the  erosr/oof  are  over  all  Uie  bill. 

Tennymm,  May  tfueen,  L 
8.  A  caltrop.-  Crowfoot-tLalyard.  See  Kalyar*. 
crow-keeport  (kr6'ke'p*r),  s.   1.  A  person  em- 
ployed to  keep  crows  from  alighting  on  a  field. 


Practise  thy  quiver,  und  turn 

2.  A  stuffed  figure  set  up  as  a  i 

IK 


Skak,t  Ixar,  Iv,  6. 
?To  Cupid. 


I }..  I.  i. 
To  rumble  or 


crowl  (kroul),  v.  i.    [Cf.  r/rorf.) 
make  a  noise  in  the  stomach, 
crowling  (krou'llug),  ».    [Verbal  n.  of  rrowl, 
i'.]    Humbling;  borborygmus.  Jhtngtuton. 
crown  (kroun),  s.  and  it.    [<  (a)  ME.  rrotpac, 
a  MI),  krunt,  krone, 


D.  krvin,  kroon  =  OFries.  krone  =  MLG.  itronc, 
Atbhc,  LG.  trentc  =  MHO.  krone,  kron,  G.  Atosm- 
(but  OHG.  corona,  cordite)  =  Ice),  krntm,  krona 
=  Norw.  kruna  =  OSw.  kruna,  krona,  8w.  krona 
=  Dan.  krone;  (b)  later  MM.  in  full  form,  co- 
rwiru,  eoroun,  corotinc,  eorone,  <  OF.  corone, 
coronnc,  cur  one,  enrune,  F.  eosirrwtnr  =  Pr. 
8p.  It.  corona  =  Pg.  connt,  a  crown ;  all  <  L. 
corona,  a  garlund,  wrcatli,  crown,  =  Gr.  *opuvn, 
the  curved  end  of  a  bow;  ef.  nopuvlc,  sonut-dV, 
curved,  beut.  =  Gael,  cruiitu  —  W.  ersrs,  round, 
circular,  Gael,  crun,  a  boss.  See  curre.  Hence 
(from  L.)  coronal,  coronet,  corolla,  etc.]  L 

1 .  An  ornament  for  the  head  ;  originally,  among 
the  ancients,  a  wreath  or  garland ;  hence,  auy 
wreath  or  garland  worn  on  the  head ;  a  coronal. 
Crowns,  made  at  first  of  grass,  (lowers,  twigs  of  laurel, 
oak,  olive,  etc.,  but  later  of  gold,  were  awarded  In  ancient 
Boine  to  the  victors  In  the  public  games,  and  to  citizens 
who  had  dona  the  stats  some  dlftlngulalied  service.  See 

roronu,  ii. 

You  uymplia  call 'd  Naiads,  of  too  winder! ng  brooks. 
With  your  sedg  d  crowns.  Sitae.,  Tempest,  Iv.  L 

Last  May  we  made  a  rromi  of  flowers. 

Tennyson,  May  Quean,  IL 

2.  An  ornament  or  covering  for  the  head  worn 
as  a  symbol  of  sovereignty.  Crowns  were  of  very 
varied  forms  till  heralds  devised  a  regular  aeries  to  mark 
the  grades  of  rank,  (rum  the  Imperial  crow  n  to  the  bar-m's 


coronet.  (See coroner t .  2, >  The  crown  of  England  isagold 
circle,  adorned  with  pearls  and  (in 
clous  atunea.  (rum  which  rise  alter- 


nately four  Maltese  crosses  and  fo 
tleurs-de  11a.  From  the  tons  of  the 
crosses  spring  Imperial  arciiea,  clos- 
ing under  a  mound  and  cross.  Within 
the  crown  is  a  crimson  velvet  cap 
with  an  ermine  border.  The  crown 
of  Charlemagne,  w  hlch  Is  preserved 
In  the  imperial  treasury  of  Vienna,* 
I*  composed  of  eight  plates  o(  gold, 
(our  large  and  (our  small,  connected 
by  hi  iiges.  Hie  large  plates  are  stud- 
ded  with  previous  stones,  the  (rant 
one  being  surmounted  with  a  cross ; 
the  smaller  ones,  placed  alternately 
with  tlieae,  are  ornamented  with  enamels  representing 
Solomon.  David.  Heteklali.  and  Isaiah,  and  Christ  seated 
between  two  flaming  aerapUlm.  The  Austrian 
a  sort  of  cleft  tiara,  having  in  the  middle  a 
gold  supporting  a 


the  tiara  rests  on 
a  circle  with  pen- 
dants like  those 
of  a  miter.  The 
la 


o(  the 


rrance  It  a  circle 
ornamented  with 
eight  nVura-de- 
lia,  from  which 
rise  as  many  quar- 
ter-circles cUadng 
under  a  double 
fleur-de-lis.  The 
triple  crown  of 
the  pope*  la  more 
commonly  called 
the  (suns.  (See 
diadem.)  In  I 

shir)  the  cruwn  la  used  as  a  bearing  in  many  forms.  When 
a  consiet  or  open  crown  la  used  to  alter  or  differentiate 
a  hearing,  whether  on  the  escutcheon  or  as  a  crcat  or  sup- 
porter, it  Is  not  blamneil  by  itaeK,  but  the  liearing  la  said  to 
be  crowned  ;  when  it  is  placed  around  the  neck  at  an  ani- 
mal, the  animal  is  said  to  be  r/ucprd. 

to  joure  kyngdora  er  je  joure  sell  knewe, 


Imperial 
AnOTI-lu  Crown 
Fi«oi.a  Crown. 


Crollned  with  a  rroiine  that  kyng  vni 
Mljte  not  a  liettcr  liaue  boii-U'.  as  I 

/fu-Anrd  (A<  HrtttJeu,  I.  S3. 

3.  Figuratively,  regal  power;  royalty; 
government. 

"a'ltjalM™,  flueOne.  Iv.  S. 


was  then  taken  hy 
r  Irrst  to  secure  the 


to  do  their  Irest  to  ■ 
of  the  kings  descendant 

HUt-.tSM. 

4.  The  wearer  of  a  crown ;  tho  sn vt-rrigri  as 
head  of  the  state. 

From  all  nelghlmnr  c/namc 
Alliance.  Tsnnusrm,  (Enone. 

fj.  Honorary  distinction ;  reward ;  guerdon. 


i  down,  you  gods, 
►  a  blewed  I 

Mark*] 

is,  ami  iustlce  laurels  give. 
But  let  me  happy  by  your  |dty  live. 


v.  L 


6.  A  eriiwning  honor  or  distinction ;  a 
ing  attribtite  or  conditiou. 

A  virtuous  woman  Is  a  ermm  to  her  huatumd.  Frov.  all.  4. 

The  cream  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour 

SAo*.,  W.  T..  UL  t 

Where  the  actors  of  mischief  are  a  nation,  there  and 
amongst  them  to  live  well  Is  a  rroust  of  Immortal  com 
mendauoo.  rVrd,  Lin*  of  Life. 
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crown 

or  highest  put  of  something !  the    at  th*  English  mint 
"  to  A 
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The  crown  of  the  rote,  rrosm  of  the 
,  Britain-crown,  ud  IkUtU-ermim 


1  hi*  of  the  shining  winged  powers 
Showed  me  vast  cliff*  Willi  crmrn  of  towers. 
Tennv.n.  Statins  pun.  In  The  Keepsake,  l&aL 
It  |th«  tower]  Is  th*  crown  of  til*  whole  mass  of  build. 

B.  A.  freeman,  Venice,  p.  211. 
-(.)  The  lop  put  of  III*  btldj  h«nc.,  Ul. 


Ill  hare  Ibis  crown  of  rnUi*  cut  from  bit  shoulders. 

SUk.,  Web.  III.,  Ill  S. 
Hurled  tbe  pine-coDca  down  upon  him, 
struck  him  on  his  brawny  shoulders, 
On  his  rrusns  defenceless  (.truck  blm. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  irUL 
(6)  The  top  of  a  hat  or  other  corerlng  for  the  head. 
The  chief  officers  of  Herns  for  example,  are  known  by 
1  of  their  hats,  which  are  much  deeper  than 

>  on  Italy  (sd  Bonn),  I.  SR. 
(e)  Tbe  summit  of  a  mountain  or  other  derated  object. 

The  atoepy  crows 


Of  the  bare  mountaina 


VryHen,  .Eneid. 


(4)  The  end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  or  the  point  from 
which  the  anna  proceed ;  tile  part  where  the  arms  ar* 
Joined  to  the  shank.  See  cat  under  oncAor.  (e)  In  Utui- 
dariee'  work,  the  part  of  a  cut  (rem  above  the  girdle.  See 
cut  under  firilfsoitf.  (/)  In  meek.,  any  terminal  Hal  mem 
her  of  a  structure,  (jr)  In  arc*.,  the  uppermost  member 
of  a  cornice;  the  corona  or  larmier.  (A)  The  face  of  an 
anvil,  (i)  The  highest  or  central  part  of  a  road,  cause- 
way, bridge,  etc. 
On  the  crosm  of  the  bridge  he  turned  his  bora*. 

it  It.  Workman,  Lonia  Ooone,  p.  S3S. 

(I)  The  crest,  as  of  a  bird. 

8.  Completion;  consummation j  highest  or 
•most  perfect  state;  acme. 

Make  Crrsald's  nam*  the  rery  crvorn  of  falsehood 
If  er*r  she  lears  Troilus !        SAo*„  T.  and  C,  Ir.  a 

This  Is  truth  the  poet  slugs, 
That  a  sorrow's  men  of  sorrow  la  remembering  happier 
Ihuurs.  Tennyson,  L-ickjley  Halt. 

The  nttlre*  regarded  It  (the  temple  of  Claudius]  aa  the 
ernurn  id  their  slavery,  and  complained  that  the  country 
was  exhausted  in  providing  cattle  for  the  sacrifices. 

C.  Milan,  Origins  of  Kng.  Hist ,  p.  SOS, 

9.  A  little  circle  shaved  on  the  top  of  the  head 
as  a  mark  of  ecclesiastical  office  or  distinction ; 
the  tonsure. 

Such*  that  ben  preest**, 
That  hare  nother  konnyuge  ne  kyn,  note  a  «ww  one 
[only],  Pier*  Plowman  (C),  xfv.  113. 

10.  That  part  of  a  tooth  which  appears  above 
the  gum:  especially,  that  part  of  a  molar  tooth 
which  opposes  the  same  part  of  a  tooth  of  the 
opposite  Jaw. 


leas  curved. 
Owwn,  AnaL 

11.  In  geom.,  the  area  inclosed  between  two 
concentric  circles. — 12.  In  6of.,  a  circle  of 
appendages  on  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  etc. 
See  corona,  6. — 13.  A  eoin  generally  bearing 
a  crown  or  a  crowned  head  on  the  reverse.  The 


»ed  by  Edward 
.  In  ISM,  and 
bU  successor*, 
he  obeerse  type 
of  the  crowns 
of  Edward  VI 
James  L,  ana 
Charles  I.  la  tbe 
king  on  horse- 
back, but  from 
Charles  1 1,  to  Vic- 
toria the  obverse 
type  Is  the  heed  of 
the  klngorqueen. 
The  rare  plec* 
known  as  the 
Oxford  crown 
wss  made,  under 
Charles  I.,  by  lh* 
engraver  Raw- 
llns,  and  bears 
on  tlie  obverse  a 
small  view  of  Oi- 
fulit.  In  addition 
Ui  the  ordinary 
type.  The  sell- 
lir.»cniir»  U  a 
pattern  or  trlal- 
pleee  for  a  crown 
of  Charles  II., 
j  the  [Wil- 
li*   Its  en- 


parr  the  i-otn  with 
Ui*  crown  of  the 


introduced 
lenry  VIH. 


Psliskt^ciown  of  Mmter  Thorns*  Simon. 
SntUh  Munis.   I  Slie  M  the  nnglnai.) 


Of 

first 

by  Henry 
in  li»,  and  was 
made  current  for 
4*.  sd.  Th* 
of  Den- 
Norway, 
ar* 

now  worth  2M 
cent*.     The  old 
crown  of  Den- 
mark was  4  marks 
of  crown  money, 
or  si.a.  The 
crown  of  Holland 
was s; cents:  that 
of  Brabant,  fl.07; 
that  of   I  ranee, 
el.  l'-  (that  is,  tlie 
ecu  at  Use  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century :  but  the  old  ecsi  de  la 
eauronne,  properly  so  called,  varied  from  II. M  to  Si'JO): 
that  of  Bern,  so  cents :  that  of  Zurich,  m  cenU ;  that  of 
Basel.  S6  centa.   The  silver  crown  of  Portugal  la  (LOS. 
The  new  Austrian  gold  crown  I*  worth  about  II  cents, 
Tbe  name  was  also  often  used  In  English  to  translate  the 
Italian  ecudo. 

Own*  In  my  purs*  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 

Shot.,  T.  of  tbe  8.,  1 1. 

14.  (o)  In  Great  Britain,  a  printing-paper  of 
the  size  15  X  30  inches:  so  called  from  the 
water-mark  of  a  crown,  once  given  exclusively 
to  this  siie.  (6)  In  the  Unitod  States,  a  writ- 
ing-paper of  the  sin?  15  X  19  inches. — 15. 
.Vouf.,  a  kind  of  knot  made  with  the  strands  of 
a  rope.  Bee  eroarn,  r.  f.,9 — Antique  crown, in  her. 
See  antique.— Archduke's  crown.  In  ktr.,  a  circle  of  gold 
adorned  with  eight  strawberry. leaves,  and  closed  by  two 
arch**  of  gold  set  with  pearls  meeting  in  a  globe  crossed, 
as  In  an  emperor's  crown.  —  At*f-CI0WD_  ***  ale  J. — Cap 
In  crown.  8e*  eapt.— CelestlsU  crown,  see  c*le*tial. 

Civic  crown.  See  cieie.-  Clerk  of  th*  crown.  8ee 
clerk  -  Crown  Derby  po  roe  lain.  See  i«rrW«in  -  Crown 
i>8i-ap<in:cnt.  f»r.jj»nvni/.  —  Crown  of  aberration, 
lice  aberration.-  Crown  Of  an  arch,  in  are*.,  the  rertex 
or  Ugliest  point.  -  Crown  of  a  TOOt,  In  bat.,  the  summit 
of  tli*  root  from  which  the  «tem  arises;  tho  colhnu  — 
Crown  of  CUDS.  &e-ecounmtv»  <t*t  fturej,  cmrtYreouroiw. 

Crown  problem,  th*  problem  which  King  fliero  set 
lo  Archtinwlcs :  namely,  to  ascertain  whether  a  crown  o»- 
triisibly  mad*  of  gold  waa  or  was  not  alloyed  with  tllvcr, 
and.  It  It  waa,  with  bow  much.  A  rctilmed**  Is  said  to  have 
solved  the  problem  by  Immersing  the  crown  In  water,  but 
whether  by  observing  th*  rise  of  the  water  In  tbe  vesael,  or, 
as  seem*  more  probable,  by  ascertaining  the  b  **  of »  clgh  I, 
Is  a  point  of  disagreement  among  tbe  authorities.  —  Mural 
crown.  See  mural,  —  Naval  crown,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  a  crown  adorned  with  figures  of  prows  of  Otitis, 
and  conferred  on  a  naval  commander  who  hud  pained  a 
signal  victory,  or  on  the  person  who  first  boarded  an  ene 
my  s  ship.  In  heraldry  the  naval  crown  la  formed  of  the 
stems  ami  square  sails  of  ships  placed  alternately  upon  tbe 
circle  or  mlet.— Northern  Crown.  See  Corona  Boeea- 
fu,  nnder  esrona.—  Obetdlonal  crown,  In  Horn,  antiq.,  a 
wreath  made  of  grass,  given  to  him  who  held  out  a  siege 
or  caused  one  to  b*  raised.  Order  of  the  Crown,  the 
title  of  several  honorary  orders  founded  by  sovereigns 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  each  Including  aa  pert  of  its 
name  that  of  the  country  to  which  It  belongs,  (ill  The  t/rder 
a/  the  On  lew  of  Bavaria,  founded  by  King  MaxluUliaii  Jo- 
seph I.  In  lsng.  It  la  granted  to  persons  who  have  attained 
distinction  In  the  civil  service  of  Ihe  slate  (h)The  Imixnat 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  India,  founded  in  1S7S  for  ladles,  st 
the  time  of  the  assumption  by  Ifueeu  Victoria  of  the  title 
Empress  of  India.  It  include*  a  nuralier  of  Indian  wrw 
of  the  hlgheat  rank,  (c)  The  Ontrr  of  the  Crown  of  It 
founded  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  In  lsc*.  Ul)  The  t> 
of  the  Crown  of  Prussia,  founded  by  King  William  I.  on 
his  coronation  In  Mm.  (•)  The  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Am- 
mania,  founded  by  King  Charles  on  aasuming  the  royal 
title  In  1SS1.  (/)  The  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Saiony, 
founded  by  King  Frederick  Augustas  in  1S07,  soon  after 
•  his  assumption  of  th*  kingly  title.  II  la  of  but  on*  class, 
and  llltiltml  Ui  persons  of  high  rank-  (ji)  TAe  (Mfer  the 
Crown  of  Mam,  founded  in  1809.  (a)  The  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Wdrtemkero,  foumled  by  King  William  I.  In 
1818.— Papal  crown.  «ee  tiara —  Fleas  of  the  crown. 
Be*  capital  o/eiue,  under  ni>u'fi/i.  Southern  Crown. 
Bee  Corona  Auetralie,  under  corona.  —  To  keep  tho 
y,  t..  go  In  the  middle^  Uiejoad 


Truth  III  JVntlsnd  shall  keep  the  crown  of  the  euiucv  Jet 
ftntherfvrd,  Letters,  II.  St. 


The  addlUooal  all 
to  the  Frlnc* 


to  th.  crown  or  sovereign.  Th*  lands  tielofurlng  U)  th. 
British  cixiwn  are  now  usually  surrendereil  to  the  country 
at  tbe  beginning  of  every  sovereign'?  rstgn,  In  return  for 
an  allowanc.  fixed  at  a  certain  amount  for  tbe  reign  by 
Parliament,  ^'J^  .''.'^^'be'c^r^parl^the'  c*^ 

i  thus  granted  by  Parliament 
d  Watea,  ami  other  members 
of  th*  Royal  Family,  amount  to  an  annual  charge  ji 
AUMl.OUO-.  and  when  It  in  renuiiuliercd  thct  Ule  Crwn  land* 
alone  surrend«r*d  to  Parliament  yield  an  annual  Iikx.oi* 
of  nearly  fSSO.nuu,  ItwUl  b.  evident  that  lh.  <  haige  o|«»n 
the  uaUon  tor  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  Royalty  is  by 
no  means  extravagant,  as  lnt*rt«t*d  persona  would  aotne- 
times  have  us  believe. 

A.  fantdanone,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  1(>. 
Crown  law,  that  part  of  the  common  law  of  England 
whlcblsapiillcaMeti..Tlm!iial  nietten.  Crownlavryor, 
in  England,  a  lawyer  in  the  service  of  lb.  crown  ;  a  law. 
jer  who  takes  cognizance  of  criminal  cases —  Crown  Of- 
fice, In  England,  u  ileimrl  mrlit  of  the  Queen's  Bench  divi- 
sional the  Iligh  Court  of  JusUon.  It  takes  cognisance  of 
criinLiial  causes,  from  high  treason  down  to  trivial  niladc- 
meanore  and  breaches  of  the  peace.  Tbe  office  is  com. 
raonlv  callml  the  crown  aide  of  th*  Court  of  queen'. 
Bench.- Crown  solicitor,  lutireat  Britain.  Ui  state  proe- 
ccutions,  the  solicitor  who  prepares  the  prosecution.  In 
El  c  n  in  tl.|.  Is  .|i.ii<-  tli  i  ilti  itrir  t-i  ll  e  tieasury.  In 
Ireland  a  solicitor  U  attached  lo  each  circuit,  who  gels 
up  every  case  for  the  crown  In  criminal  proaeculiona. 
crown  (kroun),  r.  t  [(a)  <  ME.  w>icii<t>,  ctoh- 
ji/cji,  crunifn  (in  contr.  form)  =  11.  Arooncw  — 
MLO.  Hi.  kronen  —  MHO.  O.  kronen  (bat  OHO. 
fAronoM,  eoronon)  =  IceL  krina  mm  8w.  krima  = 
Dan.  aTone;  (fe)  ME.,  in  full  form,  <wwti«i, 
oor&uneyn,  eoronen,  <  OF.  corotarr,  F.  ewtrronner  = 


i  app< 


»-lth  prule 


To  tako  the  crown  of  the  cause;-,  t. 

and  self  aasuranc*.  [Dcntch.| 

My  friend,  they  ar*  proud,  an'  ray  mlther  is  saucy, 
My  oulil*  auntie  take  ay  fAe  enrim  o'  tAe  csiusw. 

Hemaint  ofSUhtdmte  Sana,  p.  US, 

IT.  a.  Bolatitig  to,  pertaining  to,  or  connect- 
ed with  the  crown  or  royal  possessions  and  au- 
thority: aa,  the  croim  jewels..  Crown  agent.  In 
Scotland,  the  agsutor  •otlcttor  who,  under  the  lord  advo- 
cate, takes  charge  of  criminal  proceeding*  —  Crown  bark. 
H»»  hark-!,-  Crown  cases  reserved,  criminal  causes  re- 
served  on  question*  of  law  for  the  consideration  of  the 
judge*,  f  Eng.  i  — Crown  colony.  colony.  -  Crown 
court.  In  HH't,  lav,  the  court  In  which  Ihe  crown  nr  crim- 
inal holiness  of  mi  assize  1.  transacted  —  Crown  debt, 
In  England,  a  delrt  due  to  the  crown,  whoa*  claim  rank, 
before  that  of  all  other  creditors,  and  may  be  enforced  by  a 
summary  process  called  an  emtent. — Crown  or  dl 
lands,  the  lands,  e.taU.  or  oth.r  real  pn 


Pr.Bp 


p.  en 


■  Pi 


or  oar  =  It.  coronate,  <  L. 


foronare,  crown ;  from  the  noun,  ME.  erotrac, 
etc.,  L.  corona :  see  crown,  «.]  1.  To  bestow  a 
crown  or  garland  upon ;  place  a  garland  upon 
tho  head  of. 

Hast  thou  with  myrtle-leaf  erosra'd  him,  O  pleasure  T 

M  Arnold,  A  Modem  Sappho. 

There  a  a  crotchet  far  you,  reader,  round  and  full  as  any 
prise  turnip  ever  yet  crvirneif  with  laurels  by  great  agri- 
cultural societies !  De  (fUtMrg,  Secret  BoclcUea,  L 

2.  To  invest  with  or  as  if  with  a  regal  crown ; 
hence,  to  invest  with  regal  dignity  and  power. 

If  you  will  elect  by  my  advice, 
Crown  him,  and  say,  "  Long  live  our  emperor  I* 

Shak.,  Tit  And.,  L  g- 

3.  To  cover  as  if  with  a  crown. 

,  that  mortal  sense  deceive*, 
l  thine  eyes  and  ease  thy  pain. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdcas,  v.  I 

4.  To  confer  honor,  reward,  or  dignity  upon ; 
recompense  ;  dignify ;  distinguish ;  adorn. 

Thou  .  .  .  bait  crowned  bus  with  glory  I 


5.  To  form  the  topmost 
terminate ;  it«;  fill  up,  as  a 

wine;  consummato;  perfect. 

He  said  no  more,  hut  crown'd  a  bowl 
Tbe  laughing  nectar  overlcwk'd  the  lid. 

Irryden, 

Crown'd 

A  happy  life  with  a  fair  death. 

Tennyson,  Geralnt. 

To  crosm  tbe  whole,  cam*  a  proposition  embodying  the 
three  request*.  Motley. 

0.  Milit.,  to  effect  a  lodgment  anil  establish 
works  upon,  as  the  crest  of  the  glacis  or  the 
summit  of  a  breach.— 7.  In  the  game  of  check- 
ers, to  make  a  king  of,  or  mark  as  a  king  I  said 
of  placing  another  piece  upon  the  top  of  one 
that  Iias  been  moved  into  an  opponent's  king- 
row.  See  caecaeri,  3.— 8f.  To  mark  with  the 
tonsure,  as  a  sign  of  admission  to  the  priest- 
hood. 

Should  no  clerk  be  crowned  bote  yf  he  ycome  were 
Of  fmnklen.  and  free  men.  Pier,  Plowman  (O,  vt  83. 

9.  Xaut,  to  form  Into  a  sort  of  knot,  as  a 

rope,  by  passing  tho 

strands  over  and  un- 
der one  another, 
crown-antler 

(kroun  'ant  Mer),  n. 

The  topmost  branch 

or  antler  of  the  horn 

of  a  stag.  See  antler. 
crown-arch  (kroun'- 

arch),n.  The  arched 

plat*  which  supports 

the  crown-sheet  of 

the    fire-box    of  a 

boiler. 

crownationt,  n.  [A  var.  of  MHwisarioit  (et 
erwirncT*  var.  of  coroner),  as  if  directly  <  (twbi 

•Ci'  fw^ll  ■  ^      1  O  TO  El  fit  L  u  11 1 
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crownation 


Thl.  book  iru  (five 
Marie  a.  <M 


lh«  king  and  I  at  our  crmenafion. 

iteil  In  A.  unit  V..  "lb  eer.,  III.  SIS. 


crown-badge  (kroun'bai).  n.  A  device  or  cog- 
nizance worn  in  England  by  certain  officials  de- 
pending immediate!)'  upon  the  sovereign,  it 
It  mratlimM  an  open  crown,  and  sometime,  a  nw  or 
other  royal  emblem  Kirmounted  or  cruised  by  a  mm. 
The  yeomen  of  the  guard  (beefeaters)  wear  Mich  a  device 
embroidered  on  the  Wet. 

crown-bar  (kroun'bfir),  n.  One  of  tbe  bars  on 
which  the  crown -sheet  of  a  locomotive  rest*. 

crown-beard  (kroun 'berd),  ».  A  name  for 
specie*  of  Frrbetina,  a  genus  of  coarse  com- 
posites, chiefly  Mexican. 

crown -crane  (kroun 'kran), n.  The  demoiselle, 
Anlhropoides  rirgn. 

crowned  ikround),  a.  [Pp.  of  crown,  r.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sovereign;  sovercigu; 


Mm  Iwrtc,  to  pttcro.  and  to  nice, 
ofhf 


1371 

crown-head  (lrronn'hed),  a.    In  the  game  of 

checkers,  the  first  row  of  squares  on  cither  side 
of  the  board ;  the  king-row.   Sec  checker1,  3. 
crown-imperial  (kronn'im-pe'ri-al),  n.   A  lili- 
aceous garden-plant,  tritiUaria  imperiali*,  cul- 
tivated for  its  beautiful  flowers.   Also  called 


polyhedron  lying  only  In  crown-faces— 
is,  not  on  a  face  collateral  or  syuacral  with 


Bold  oxllpa,  and 
The  trmm-itnptritU.         Shak,,  W.  T., 


it.  a. 


crowning  (krou'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  crouninge.  co- 
runnings  ete. ;  verbal  n.  of  crom.  r.]  1.  The 
act  or  ceremony  of  investing  with  a  crown  or 
regal  authority  and  dignity;  coronation. 


Al  Innocent  of  hU 

"n'mXm>       *"  c*a»«r,  Squire'.  Tale,  I  SIB. 

8.  In zotil.,  coronate;  cristate;  crested;  having 
the  top  of  the  bead  marked  or  distinguished  in 
any  way,  as  by  color,  texture,  or  sixe  of  the 
hairs,  feathers,  etc. :  as,  the  ruby-eroirnecf  wren. 
— 8.  In  her.:  (a)  Having  a  crown  or  coronet 
in  animal  used  as  a  bearing: 
I  of  crown  is  not  specially  men- 
,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  ducal  coronet. 
(6)  Surmounted  or  surrounded  by  a  crown:  said 
of  bearings  other  than  animals,  as  a  cross,  a 
bend,  or  the  like.  Also  couronni. — 4t.  So  hurt 
or  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  fall  or  any  other 
accident  that  the  hair  falls  off  and  does  not 
grow  again :  said  of  a  horse.  Bailey.- Crowned 

face  like  a  crown.  Sunt. 

He  ahall,  unpledged,  ran) tile  one  crowned  cup 

To  all  these  ladle*'  health.        Chapman,  All  Foola. 

CrOW-needlea  (kro'ne'dlz),  n.  Venus's-comb, 
Scandix  Peeten,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  Eu- 
rope :  so  called  from  tbo  long  beaks  of  tbe  fruit. 
Also  croke-needUjt. 

r1  (krou'ner),  ».    [<  crotra,      +  -er».] 
i  who  or  that  which  crowns  or  completes. 

O  thou  mother  of  delicti!*, 
Crmcnrr  of  all  happy  hlghui. 

FUtchtr,  Mad  Lover,  T.  L 

crowner2t  (krou'ner),  a.  [Appar.  <  crown  + 
-erl,  but  really  a  modification  of  eoroser,  ult.  < 
L.  eorosator,  lit.  one  who  crowns,  equiv. 

to  corosflriair,  pertaining  to  a  crown,  hence  a 
crown  officer:  see  coroner.]  A  coroner.  See 
coroner. 

The  rretroer  hath  eat*  on  her,  and  tin  da  It  Christian 
Shak..  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

"'a  quest,  an  old  variation  of  coroner  a  iivjwvf, 
■II  used  humorously,  especially  In  live  phraae 
i  )<fM<  late.  Implying  Irregular  procedure,  or  dla- 
I  th*  nettled  formi  or  principle*  of ' 
">  (krou'ner  i,  n.    Same  as 
crow-nest,  n.    See  cToirVaeitf. 
crow-net  (kro'net),  a.  A  net  for  catching  wild 

fowl.  [Eng.] 
CTOWnett  (krou'net),  n.    [A  var.  of  crosef,  coro- 
net, accom.  coronet  to  crowi 
net*.]    1 .  A  coronet. 

The  High  Print  disguised  with  a  great  aklnne,  hia  head 
fauns  round  with  little  ikiiuMa  of  Wea.HU  and 


,  your  voice  -  formncninn  of  the  kins. 

5*41*.,  Rich.  111.,  1IL  A 
of  all  hi.  knlghta. 
by  Arthur  at  lib  crvrcuituj. 

Tcnnywm,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

2t.  The  tonsure  of  the  clergy. 

lllaahopea  and  bachllers  Iiathe  rnabteri  and  doctor., 
That  ban  cure  ruder  cryst  and  m>ir>iyi*n»  In  tokne. 

Piers  I'lohnnan  [C\  I.  6S. 

3.  Something  that  crowns,  terminates,  or  fin- 
ishes, (a)  In  an-A.,  ttiat  which  top*  or  terminate,  a  mem- 
ber or  any  ornamental  work.  (»)  Xaut..  the  nnLhlns 
part  of  a  knot  or  Interweaving  of  the  strand*.  See  mm, 

n.,  IS. 

4.  Something  convex  at  the  top :  as,  the  cry ir  n- 
i/i*7  or  crown  of  a  causeway;  specifieallv,  the 
bulge  or  swell  in  the  center  of  a  band-pulley. — 
6.  In  fort,  a  position  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis 
secured  by  the  besiegers  by  means  of  the  sap 
or  otherwise.  It  to  protected  by  at 
the  besiegers  In  a  situation  to  become  matter,  of  tbe 
ered  way. 

crowning  (kron' 
Completing; 

A 


crown-snminit  (kroun'sum'it),  a. 
of  a 
that 

the 

crown-thistle  (kroun'this'l),  a. 

crown-imperial. 

crown-tile  (kroun'tJl),  n.  1.  A 
flat  tile;  a  plain  tile. — 9.  A 
large  bent  or  arched  tile,  usu- 
ally called  a  hip.  or  ridae-tite. 
Such  tile,  are  uaed  Ui  unu)li  roof,  which 
are  covered  with  either  uan-lllc*  or  flat 
tile..   Compare  emi-tiu, 

crown-valve  (kroun'valv),  m.  A 
dome-shaped  valve  which  is  ver- 
tically reciprocated  over  a  slot- 
ted box. 

crown-wheel  (kronn'hwel),  n. 
A  wheel  having  eogs  or  teeth 
set  at  right  angles  with  its 
plane,  a«,  In  certain  watches, 
the  wheel  that  is  next  the 
crown  and  drives  the  balance. 
It  Is  also  called  a  contrate  wheel 
or 


A  summit 


p.a, 


The  ennrninj;  act  of  a  Ions  career. 

Buckle 


•.  of  crown,  r.] 


crown-work  (kroun'werk),  a.  In  fort.,  sn  out- 
work running  into  the  field,  consisting  of  two 
demi-bastions  (a  a) 
at  the  extremes,  and 
an  entire  bastion  (6) 
in  the  middle,  with 
curtains  (e  c).  It  is 
designed  to  secure  a 
hill  or  other  advan- 
tageous post  and 
the 


n 


ClvUUation,  1. 1, 
crownland  (kroun'land),  n.    K  crown  +  land; 
as  G.  kronland.]  One  of  the  nineteen  great  ad- 
ministrative provinces  into  which  the  present 
empire  of  Austria-Hungary  is  divided, 
crownless  (kroun'lcs),  a.    K  crown  +  -Jew.] 
Destitute  of  a  crown;  without  a  sovereign 
or  sovereign  power. 


I  other  Ver- 


.p.  To*. 
Another  might  have  had 
Terhap.  lite  hurdle,  or  at  least  the  ale. 
For  what  1  have  thl.  crvirnef,  robe*.  iiikI  wan 

B.  Jonmm.  Fall  of  Mortimer,  1. 1. 

9.  A  crowning  aim  or  result;  ultimate  reward 

Who*-*  bottom  waa  my  erownet,  my  chief  end. 

Stair..  A.  and  C,  It.  10. 

crown-face  (kroun'fas),  a.  A  face  of  a  poly- 
hedron produced  by  the  removal  of  a  summit 
not  in  the  base.    Kirkman,  1835. 

crown-glass  (kroun'glas'),  n.  A  good  quality 
of  common  blown  window-glass.  It  t*  it.nl  In 


i  with  fllnt-slaa.  for  dioptric  Inatrumenta,  In 
■  to  de.troy  the  elfect  of  1 


Now 


W. 
to  Me 
which  ibey 


on  the  Main,  and  went  l.y  I^ihr  belonging 
it  there  U  a  manufacture  of  crown  gust, 


eight  feet  long  i 
rotate,  Description  of  the  Fait,  II.  II.  its. 
CVoren  gtau  wa.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  prraent  crn^ 


tnry,  tlve  only  forni  of 
sin. 


irlndow  guua  made  in  Great  Rrlt. 

Kneyc.  Brit.,  X.  SS0. 


TOWn-graftingikroun'gT*f'ting),s.  Heet/raft- 
i*g,  L 


rroirnfeM,  In  her  volcelra.  woe. 

Byron,  Child*  Harold,  It.  J». 

crownlet  (kroun'let),  n.  [<  crows  +  Jef.]  A 
small  crown.  Scoff. 

crown-net  (kroun'not),  n.  A  particular  variety 
of  fishing-net. 

crown-palm  (kroun'pUm),  n.  A  tall  palm  of 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  Maximiliana  Carihtra, 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  drupaceous  fruit,  allied 
to  the  cocoanut-palm. 

crown-paper  (kroun'pi'per),  a.  Same  as  crotrti, 

14. 

crown-piece ( kroun 'pes ),».  1.  ABritlah silver 
coin  worth  five  shillings,  or  tbo  fourth  part  of  a 
pound  sterling.  See  crown,  n.,  13. — 2.  A  strap 
in  a  bridle,  head-stall,  or  baiter,  which  pusses 
over  the  head  of  tho  horse  and  is  secured  by 
buckles  to  the  cheek-straps, 
crown-pigeon  (kroun'pij'on),  a.  A  pigeon  of 
the  genus  Uoura,  as  U.  coronata  of  New  Guinea, 
crown-post  (kroun'pdst),  a.  In  bniiding,  a  post 
which  stands  upright  between  two  principal 
rafters,  and  from  which  proceed  struts  or  braces 
to  tbe  middle  of  each  rafter.  Also  called  king- 
post, king't-piece,  joggle-piece. 
crown-prince  (kroun'prins'),  a.  The  eldest 
son  or  other  heir  apparent  of  a  monarch :  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  German  princes  (trans- 
lating German  kronprinz).  [Commonly  as  two 
words.  ] 

crown-saw  (kroun'sa),  a.  A  circular  saw  form- 
ed by  cutting  teeth  in  the  edge  of  a 
cylinder,  as  the  surgeons'  trepan, 
crown-scab  (kroun'skab),  n.  A  pain- 
ful cancerous  sore  on  a  horse's  hoof, 
crown-sheet  (kroun 'shet),  n.  The 
plate  which  forms  the  npper  part  of 
the  fire-box  of  the  furnace  of  a  steam- 
boiler. 

crown-shell  (kroun'shel),  n.  A  barna 
crown-sparrow  (kroun'spar*6),  a.  Ai 
can  finch  of  the  genus  Zonotrichia,  of  which 
there  are  several  si»ecies,  of  large  size  among 
sparrows,  having  the  crown  conspicuously  col- 
ored, whence  the  name.  The  beat-known  are  the 
cirnmon  whlte-crowne,!  au<l  white  throated  sparrow,  of 
eastern  North  America,  Z.  Irueophryt  and  Z.  ofWcW/u; 
thr  golden-crowned  sparrow  to  Z.  coronata  of  the  Pacific 
aide  of  the  continent.  UanrkVa  or  the  h  lack-crown  I'd  «p»r 
row  of  the  Mliaourl  sad  other  Interior  region,  la  Z.  Mr- 


'the'tmf'y^D-^rW 


*  ClW--ft«rt. 
Section  ot 
Crew1  .-fa*. 


crow-quill  (kro'kwil),  n.  A  crow's  feather  cut 
into  a  pen,  used  where  fine  writing  is  required, 
as  in  lithography,  tracing,  etc. ;  also,  a  fine 
metallic  pen  imitating  the  quill. 

crow-rooat  (kro'rost),  a.  A  place  where  crows 
in  large  numbers  come  to  roost.   See  crow*. 

crow's-blU  (tarda 'bil),  a.  In  tturg.,  a  form  of 
forceps  used  in  extracting  bullets  and  other 
foreign  substances  from  wounds. 

crow's-foot  (krdz'fut),*.    1 .  A  wrinkle  appear- 

of\he  eyeTgenerally  used  in  the  plural. 
So  lodge  mot  ye  lyve  and  alio  proud*, 
Til  erowwr/aef  ben  growen  under  your*  eye. 

Chaucer,  Trolltu.  II.  40S. 
hla  heart  waa  dry, 
round  hla  eye. 
Tcnnymn,  Sea  Dreama. 

3.  In  meca.,  a  device  for  holding  the  < 
of  a  tube-well  in  position  while 
it  is  fitted  to  a  new  section  of  the 
drill.— 3.  Mtlii.,  a  caltrop.— 4. 
A  three-pointed  silk  embroidery- 
stitch,  often  put  on  the  corners  of 
pockets  and  elsewhere  for  orna- 
ment—  Crow's-foot  lever.  See  Intr. 

crow -shrike  (kro'shrik),  a.  A 
bird  of  the  subfamily  OymnorAi- 
aiavr;  a  piping  crow.  Qymnorhina 
tibicen  is  an  example.  Other  genera  are  Stre- 
pera  and  Oacfi'cw. 

crow-silk  (kro'silk),  n.  A  name  of  various  con- 
fer vac  eous  algte,  from  their  fine  thread-like  fila- 
ments. 

crow's-nest,  crow-nest  (kroz'-,  kro'nest),  n. 
A  barrel  or  box  fitted  up  on  the  maintopmast- 
erosstrees  or  maititopgaUant-croastrees  of  an 
arctic  or  whaling  vessel,  for  the  shelter  of  the 
lookout  man.    Also  called  MnTs-nctt. 

Lieutenant  Colwell  took  hU  poet  In  the  cnm-ntH  with 
the  mate.  Schley  and  Softy,  Beacoe  of  Oreely,  p.  00. 

crow-Steps  (kro'eteps),  n.  pi.  [<  crow*  +  ntep, 
Ct.orrbie-«trp».]  Same  as  corbel-etept.  [Rarely 
in  the  singular.] 

The  house*  have  the  old  crow-Hep  on  tbe  gable,  a  aerie, 
ot  narrow  .lair,  whereby  the  little  .weep*  In  time,  past 
were  wont  to  atal*  tbe  chimney.. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  331. 

crowstone  (krd'ston),  n.    1.  The  top  stone  ol 
the  gable-end  of  a  house. —  8.  A  hard,  smooth, 
flinty  gritstone.    [North.  Eng.] 
crowth  (krouth).  n.    Same  as  crowd*. 
crow-toe  (kro'to),  ».    A  plant,  the  Lotus  comi- 
cutattu.  so  called  from  its  claw-shaped  spread- 
ing pods:  commonly  as  a  plural,  crow-toe*. 
l.rinp  Ui*  rathe  primroae  that  forsaken  die*, 
The  tufted  crow-toe.  and  pale  jessamine. 

Jfif'on,  I.ycldaa,  1.  14a. 

croylstone  (kroil'ston),  a.  CrystaUiaed  cauk. 
Woodward. 

croze  (kroz),  a,  [Earlier  written  erowet,  rroe»; 
origin  unknown.]    1.  The  cross-groove  in  the 
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croze 

of  a  cask  or  barrel  in  which  the  edge 
of  the  head  in  inserted.— 2.  A  coopers'  tool  for 
cutting  a  cross-groove 
in  staves  for  the  head  of 
a  cask.  It  resembles  a 
circular  piano, 
crore  (kroi),  r.  I. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  crowd,  ppr. 
m>ri«</.  [<  croce,  a.]  1.  To  make  a  croze  or 
groove  in,  no  a  barrel. — 2.  In  hat-making,  to  re- 
fold (a  hat-body)  so  that  different  surfaces  may 


in  tarn  bo  presented  to  the 
ing-machine. 
crozier,  crosier  (kro'xher),  ti.  [<  ME.  eraser, 
ffwer,  crouttr,  croycer,  a  bishop's  pastoral  staff  , 
a  croxier,  lengthened  (with  -er)  from  crmt,  crow, 
croce,  a  bishop's  pastoral  staff,  a  eroxier :  see 
crafts*.  Often  referred,  erroneously,  to  arMtL 
which  is  only  remotely  connected.]  1.  A  stall 
about  5  feet  long,  ending  in 
a  hook  or  curve,  or,  in  tho 
case  of  an  archbishop's  ero- 
xier,  surmounted  by  an  or- 

borue  by  or  before  a  bishop 
or  archbishop  on  solemn 

Occasions.  The  atari  la  hollow, 
commonly  Kilt,  mid  highly  orna- 
mented. Early  croficrs  were  ex- 
ceedingly almple.  The  patriarch  ■ 
ataff  bean  »  croaa  with  two  trans- 
verse) ban.  that  of  the  pope  one 
with  three.  See  jHttriarrhtu  cross. 
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crucian,  arualan  (kro'shian),  n.  [An  aeeom. 
form,  with  suffix  -ias,  =  D.  karut*  (Kiliau)  = 
8w.  karuana,  Dan.  karwtue  m  O.  karatucltc,  for- 
merly karulxb,  also  karaz;  appar.  <  W.  rortiwis 
(>  also  the  NL.  specific  name  c<ir<iMiu»),  a  cru- 
cian, —  It.  eornewn,  a  erueion,  <  L.  coraeinujt, 
<  Or.  nupoxauf,  a  ush  like  a  perch  (so  called  from 
its  black  color),  lit.  a  youug  raven,  dim.  of  »«- 
pai,  a  raven:  see  coracinc,  Corrix.]  A  short, 
thick,  broad  fish,  of  a  deep-yellow  color,  tits 
Varatarius  raram'w.  or  Oerman  carp,  of  the  fam- 
ily Cypriuuia.  It  differs  frum  tlie  common  carp  in 
hsvinic  no  barbela  at  lit  mouth.  It  inhabit*  I»kv».  ponds 
aii.l  sluggish  rivers  In  the  north  oC  Europe  anil  Aula,  ami 
hu  been  lonnd  In  the  Thames  in  England.  It  li  an  excel- 
lent food-Bali.  AUo  called  Prussian  carp.  A  variety  is 
known  aa  C.  yibclw.  a  nama,  however,  alto  applied  to  the 


cruciferous 

We  hare  to  do  with  a  God  that  delights  more  In  the 
pnwpcrlty  i.f  his  saints  Ulan  In  tho  erwuttum  and  howl- 
Inn  "'  hi>  enemies.   Bp,  Hall,  Sou]  s  Farewell  to  Earth,  i  7. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cruciate  or  cruciform; 
decussation. 

cruciatoryt  (krd'shi-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  crucia- 
Utriut,  <  erucuitor,  a  tormentor,  <  I*  fracinrr, pp. 

-1 :  see  mici<if«»,  i\]  Torturing. 


CfWrerv 
from  UKtib  nf  Arriv- 
C»trt«r- 

f,  i 


vrtnXMAiotuU  eniM,  papal  era**,  un- 
der <nwn».   Also  called  cro*4-*taf. 

HU  {1h«  iU»W.]  EpUKM.puJI 
staff. •  In  hh  biu»iJ,>Htniliiig  nwinil 
at  tbe  toppc,  called  hj  tu  uigtlah 
men  a  Croiner. 

C&Ttat,  Crudlllea,  I.  37. 
Bat  In*  trad  at  m  parilaorn-tit  Uie 
Lord  lVjKity  numrjiotwHl  ail  eccle* 
■laOiral  a*M5nilily,  lit  wlibrli  th« 


urial 


),».  A  book-rism* 

[,,  dim.  < 
i  the  ur- 


crut*rr  to  beare  the 
er  province, 
of  Ireland,  an.  1111. 


crotUrs  of  Armagh 
d  aad  the  Primate  of  Ireland, 
oucr  In  hu  pretence. 

K  V. 

Sf.  One  who 
cross-bearer. 

Hie  canon  law 
m»»  before  his 

EMC 

8.  I  cap.  1  In  attron.,  a  constellation,  the  South- 
em  Cross.    See  Crux,  2. 

croziered,  croaiered  (kro'zherd),  a.  [<  eroiier, 
eronier,  +  -to"-.]  Bearing  or  entitled  to  bear  a 
crorier:  as,  crocicrcd  prelates. 

crozzle  (kroz'1),  n.  [E.  <Ual.  also  erossil;  cf. 
crvzsle,  c]   A  half-burnt  coal. 

The  apear-bead  bean  tnoriu  of  havlnjt  been  anbjected 
to  •  hot  Ore,  the  point  especially  Itavlini  Iwen  burnt  U»  a 
crawl.  X  mul  y.,  7th  aer.,  HI.  412. 

crozzle  (kros'l),  e.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crofted, 
ppr.  crozzling.  [Cf.  croale,  n.]  To  burn  to  a 
coal;  char;  coke. 

Homo  of  the  coal  la  of  a  erottu^t  or  coking  nature. 

t're.  Did..  L  S23. 

cruces.  a.   liatin  plural  of  crux. 

crucial  (kro'shial),  a.  [<  F.  crucial,  <  L.  as  if 
•crucialu,  <  criix  (cnie-),  a  cross:  see  cro»*i.] 
1.  Having  the  form  of  a  cross;  transverse; 
intersecting;  decussating:  as,  a  crucial  inci- 
sion.—  2.  In  asaf.,  specifically  applied  to  two 
stout  decussating  ligaments  in  the  interior  of 
the  knee-joint,  connecting  tho  spino  of  tho  tibia 
with  the  intercondyloid  fossa  of  the  femur. — 

3.  Decisive,  as  between  two  hypotheses;  finally 
disproving  one  of  two  alternative  suppositions. 
Thta  meaning  of  the  word  la  deritod  from  Havon  a  phraae 
inWiiM/ui  tmcU,  whUtl  he  vlplallla  aa  a  metaphor  from  a 
nitfivr-poat  (eriu).  The  an|i|uaed  reference  to  a  judicial 
"  U-at  of  the  croaa,"  aa  well  aa  llkat  lo  tile  U-4tllll{  of  metala 

In  a  crucible,  which  duTeieiit  writer*  liave  Uioii^lit  tlu-y 
found  in  the  etprrnann.  are  lIlikiK.wn  I.,  aa  learned  a  law. 
yer  and  a  cliemlat  aa  Bacon  and  lloyle.  Theae  aoppoaed 
derlvatlona  have,  however,  inltuniced  aoiue  writer,  in 
their  uae  of  the  word. 

It  la  true  that  we  cannot  find  an  actually  crucial  in- 
stance  of  a  pure  morality  tauxht  aa  an  Infallible  revela- 
tion, and  ao  in  time  ceaalnit  to  \m  mornllly  for  tlut  rraaxn 
alone.  S  .  K,  «./<»■/,  Lectures,  II.  tx. 

It  la  Uieati  thoaaand  mlllloiH  that  will  put  to  a  r-f-u  • . -, i 
b»t  the  absorbing  and  aaaiuilUilnar  powera  of  rhrlatian. 
ity.  l/uartcriyi  Jter..  CLX11I.  143. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  crucible ;  like  a  heab-d 
crucible  as  a  utensil  of  chemical  analysis. 

And  from  the  imagination's  crucial  hi-at 

Cntch  up  their  men  and  women  nil  a  flame 

For  action  Jtfrr.  Pr,,vnin.y.  Aurora  U'hjh.  v. 

B.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  crnss  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  for  eliciting  the  truth  ;  exces- 
sively strict  and  severe :  said  of  a  proceeding 
of  inquiry.  [Bare.l    Crucial ll*-*rnents.  s«. def.  t 


crucian- 

of  the  (Uh 
crucian. 

Orucianella  (kro'si-a-nel'8),  n.  [NL., 
L.  crux  (crwc-),  a  cross:  so  called  from 
rangeincut  of  the  leaves.]  A  rubiaceou*  genus 
of  herbs,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
with  slender  funnel-shaped  flowers.  C.  stylosa 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  croMKorl* 

cruclatt,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  rrtwwdrl. 
cruciate1  (krii'shi-»t),t'.  f.;  pret.  aud  pp.  eraci- 
utetf,  ppr.  crudating.  [<  L.  (and  ML.)  rrnciufu-i, 
pp.  of  crucian,  torture  (in  ML.  also  to  mark 
with  a  cross),  <  cmx  (erne-),  a  cross,  torture : 
see  cross1,  n.  and  r„  and  cf.  crseiatr2,  cni*a(/«t, 
<T»»fi</e».  Cf. rareriiciof*.]  Totorture;  torment; 
afflict  with  extreme  pain  or  distress ;  excruci- 
ate.   [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

They  vexed,  tormented,  and  cruciatM  the  weake  con. 
setenees  of  men.  By.  B*U,  Un  Kerelatluus.  I.  & 

African  Panlliera,  Uyrran  Ttgrrs  Aerc*,  .  .  . 
Be  not  ao  eniell,  as  who  violates 
Sacrad  Humanity,  and  cruciate t 
HU  In)  all  ailliiecta. 

Sutptlcr,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaas  Weeks,  L  «. 

cruciato1  (kro'shi-at),  a.  [<  L.  cruciatiu,  tor- 
mented (ML.  also  marked  with  a  cross,  NL. 
also  cross-shaped,  cruciform),  pp.  of  eruruirr: 
see  the  verb. J  1.  Tormented;  excruciated. 
[Rare.] 

Immediately  I  was  ao  cruciate,  that  1  dtwlrcd  .  .  .  deth 
to  take  me.  .Sir  T.  Klynl,  The  iiovrmour.  11,  12. 

2.  In 'i»(..  havingtho  form  of  a  cross  with  enual 
arms,  as  the  flowers  of  mustard, 
etc. ;  cruciform  :  applied  also  to 
tetrasporcs  of  red  marine  algtr. 
See  tctrafjxire. —  3.  In  r<Wi/.,  cru- 
cial or  cruciform ;  crossed  or 
cross-shaped ;  specifically,  in  es- 
tom.,  crossing  each  other  diago- 
nally in  repose,  as  the  wings 
of  many  hymcnopterous  insects 
and  the  hetnelvtra  of  the  Hetc- 
rnjitera.  -  Cruciate  anther,  an  anther  attached  t,.  tlie- 
fllaiiinit  at  the  middle,  and  with  the  free  cvtre mltlea  aagit- 

taw. —  Cruciate  prothorax  -r  pronotum.  in  cnJom..  a 

prothorat  or  prunotum  having  two  atrougly  elevated 
lines  ..r  rreata  which  approach  tach  oilier  angularly  In  the 
middle,  forming  n  figure  something  like  a  St,  Audrow  a 
rrusa,  aa  In  certain  irnhoytcri. 
cruciate^,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  cnsaa&tsl, 
crucia te-compliea tc  ( krrt'shi-At-kom ' pli-kat ). 
a.  In  entom.,  foMed  at  the  ends  and  crossed 
one  over  the  other  on  the  abdomen,  as  the  wings 
in  many  Colcoptera. 

cruciate- incumbent  (krO'sbi-at-lii-kum'beut), 
a.  In  enfoiw.,  laid  flitt  on  the  back,  one  over 
the  other,  but  not  folded,  as  the  wings  in  most 
heteropterous  Hrmiptcra. 

cruciately  (kro'shi-at-li),  atlr.    In  a  cruciate 
manner;  so  as  to  resemble  across:  as, 
ciatrltt  parted."  t'arlme,  Marine  Algn?,  p.  151. 

cruciatfon  (krii-shl-ii'shon),  m.  [<  LL.  crMcio- 
IiiH  n-),  <  L.  fruriurc,  pp.  crucialwt,  torment :  see 
(Ttiriafft,  r.]    It.  The  act  of  torturing;  tor- 


j  (krfj'sf-bl),  n.  [Formerly  also  spelled 
?;  <  Ml4.  rrurilmlum,  cructbulum,  crucibu- 
lu»,  crucibolttjt,  crocibulum,  criteibalunt,  crust bu- 
{tut,  a  melting-pot^  also  a  hanging  lamp;  an 
accom.  form  (aa  if  dim.  of  L.  cmx  (rnnv),  a 
cross;  hence  often  associated  with  ctmckj!, 
with  ref .  to  a  crucial 
test),  <  OF.  cntcAe, 
an  earthen  pot, 
crock:  see  crock1, 
and  cf .  crcmet,  cruse, 
and  cruc70ile.~] 
vessel  or  melting- 
pot  for  chemical 
purposes,  made  of 
pure  clay  or  other  material,  as  1 
celain,  platinum,  stiver,  or  iron,  and  so  baked  or 
tempered  as  to  endure  extreme  heat  without  fus- 
ing. It  la  used  for  melting  ore*,  metals,  etc.  Earthen 
eruclldea  are  ahaped  upon  a  potter'a  wheel  with  the  aid 
of  a  templet  or  molding-blade,  or  under  pressure  in  a 
molding-press.  Metallic  crucibles,  especially  those  of  pla- 
tinum, are  chiefly  used  In  chemical  analysts  and  assays. 

Some  that  deal  much  in  the  fualoo  of  irjetale  inform  me 
that  tbe  melting  of  a  great  part  of  a  crucible  Into  glass  Is 
no  great  wonder  In  their  furnace*.    HnyU,  Works,  I.  400. 

2.  A  hollow  place  at  the  bottom  of  a  chemical 
furnace,  for  collecting  the  molten  metal. — 3. 

■y.  a  severe  or  searching  test:  aa,  his 
tried  in  the  crucible  of  temptation. 

o>r  the  erwrttiV  of  pain 
Watches  the  U  nder  eye  nf  Love, 

rainier,  The  Shadow  and  the  light 
Historians  tried  bi  place,  all  the  mythologies  In  a  cruet. 
Ma  of  criticism,  and  boned  to  extract  from  them  some 
gidden  grains  of  actual  fact.      Scary,  Prim,  belief,  p.  2. 

Crucible,  steel,  same  aa  coat -steel  -  Heaslan  crucible, 

a  crucible  made  of  the  boat  fire-clay  aud  coarse  sand.  It 
is  used  In  tlie  Suited  Mates  In  all  experiment*  where 
fluxes  are  needed,  t.  II.  KttipKt. 
crucifar  (kra'si-fer),  tt.  [<  LL.  crueifcr,  n. :  see 
cTKcVertwui.]  1.  A  cross-bearer;  specifically, 
one  who  carries  a  large  cross  in  ecclesiastical 
processions. 

At  half  past  ten  the  choir  entered,  preceded  by  the  era- 
ci/cr  and  followed  by  the  .  .  .  recti*. 

The  Churchman,  LIV.  613. 

2.  In  6of.,  a  plant  of  the  order  Vrueifera. 
Cruclfer*!  (kr8-eif'e-re),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi. 
(sc.  L.  planta,  plants)  of  crueifcr :  see  crueifcr- 
ous.l  A  very  extensive  natural  order  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants,  of  about  ITS  genera  and  1.A0O 
species,  found  in  all  countries,  but  least  abun- 
dant in  the  tropics.  They  arc  annual  or  perennial 
hcrlHi,  with  acrid  or  indigent  Juice,  cruciform  flowers,  six 
Ktamcna,  of  which  two  arc  snorter  than  the  other,,  and 
mostly  twtroelled  pods,  either  opening  by  two  valves  (rare* 


Cruciate  Vtfwti. 


Crm\fmt. 

a.  aowef-cltrtter  of  cabbage  i  *,  flow  with  wpah  aad  raruua  ra- 
ir-oeed  |  r,  pod ;  4  «aiue,  UeliU<iitg  :  r,  aecrke  of  seed.  SSowSag  con. 
duplkale  cc^yledcav 

ly  lndehltcent)iif  Uauaveraely  Jointed.  Tlie  order  includrs 
manviuii»jrUiitvcgetnldesandtt)iidliiH'iita.aathecabl>age. 
turnip  mustard,  radUh,  crow,  boru  radish,  etc  It  filr- 
te  nUbea  also  many  fuvorlte  ornsnicntal  and  fragrant  nower- 
si-  ing  phuiU.  aa  the  slock  and  glllltlowcr.  rocket,  sweet  alyv 
sum,  and  candytuft.  The  larger  genera  are  .fru«»,  iTroUs. 

.1   !,•«»..    I    \-r,."ir.'.-M„   >,.-,.-r.1(,.,.j-„  1'rv.ai,,,,. 

Hctiufhila,  and  Ltmdium.  Tile  onler  la  equivalent  to 
tlie  Unnean  class  7rfrsifgnsantVs, 

cruciferous  (kra-sif 'e-rus),  <t.    (<  Nl^.  (ML.) 
crua/er,  adj.,  bearing  a  cross  (a  later  adj.  use  of 
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cruciferous 

LL  crudfar,  n., a  cross-bearer,  <  L.  (ru  (cmc-), 
a  cross,  +  /erre  =  E.  fceari),  +  -out.]  1.  Bear- 
ing the  prong;  resembling  a  crow. —  2.  In  bot., 
pertaining  to  or  baring  the  character*  of  the 
natural  order  (■ruciferce. 
crucifler'  (krO'si-fl-er),  <».  f  <  ME.  crucyfyer,  < 
rrufifim,  crucify:  wo  crucify.]  A  perron  who 
crucifies ;  one  who  puts  another  to  death  on  a 
cross. 

them,  and  pray  for  them,  aa  Christ  illil  I  it  hi*  cry 
finer,.  Tyndalt,  Work*,  p.  Slo. 

crucifix  {krO'si-fiks),  n.  [<  ME.  crucifix,  <  OK. 
crucefix,  F.  crucifix  axt  Pr.  crvcific  —  Sp.  crucifijo 
s  Pg.  ctbci/i'xo  —  It.  ctuciAmo,  cmcifijuto  —  D. 
A-rsci/iJt*  =  Q.  rructAr  =  Dan.  8w.  'jxaci/ir,  < 
ML.  erwri/trum,  a  crucifix,  prop.  neut.  of  LL. 
crucifixus,  pp.  of  cntcifigere,  crucify :  see  cruci- 
fix, el  1.  Across,  or  representation  of  a  cross, 
with  the  crucified  fig- 
ure of  Christ  upon 
it.  Oomm  with  •  repre- 
sentation ot  th«  crucified 
Christ  seem  not  to  ham 
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purpura  before  thi*  d*te 
u  painted  or  carved  at 
Uie  intersection  of  Uie 


I  uf  bronxa  astat 
of  aa  early  date  aa  tha 
tenth  century,  In  wlilrh 
the  Itat  am-fare  of  tha 
croaa  la  decorated  with 
enamel,  having  the  sun 
and  moon  aa  emblematic 
of  creation  witnessing 
the  crucifixion  ;  in  thvae 
the  body  uf  Chrlat  i- 
•rally  partly  clothed  with  a 
enamel.   Crucifixes  are 

of  the 


■ 

I 

I 

j 

inent  Indicated  In  colored 
In  many  wayi  In  the  devo- 
nman^thnlle  tin 

by 


Inirch.  rw- 
•  and  other 


(krO'si-fl),  r.  I. ;  pret,  and  pp.  crucified, 
[<  ME.  erucifien,  <  OF.  erud- 


crucify 

ppr.  crucifying. 

fiat,  F.  eraoiftcT  =  Pr.  Bp.  Pg.  fraciltcar,  an 
adapted  form  (as  if  <  LL.  *rraWrl«rriO  of  LL. 
crucifigere  (>  It.  crocifiggere),  prop,  separate, 
cruet  figert,  fasten  on  a  cross :  see  cmci.tr,  r.1 
1.  To  put  to  death  by  nailing  or  otherwise  af- 
fixing to  a  cross,    bee  cr«iei/£r»on. 

Cyur^blm.er^hl™..., 


They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Sun  uf  Ood  afresh. 

Heb.  it  8- 

2.  Figuratively,  in  Scrip.,  to  subdue ;  mortify ; 
kill ;  destroy  the  power  or  influence  of. 

They  that  are  Chriat  i  hare  crucified  the  fleah,  with  the 
affection*  and  lusts.  OaU  v.  «. 


cruel 

ness;  hence,  exhibiting  lack  of  knowledge  or 
skill ;  imperfect :  said  of  things :  as,  a  crude 
painting;  a  crude  theory;  a  crude  attempt. 
Absurd  expressions,  crude,  abortive  thought*. 

/uncommon,  (in  Translated  Veras. 
Crude  undigested  maaie*  of  ■aixestion,  furnishing  rather 
taw  material*  for  composition  and  jotting  for  the  memory, 
than  any  formal  development*  of  the  idea*,  deacrllie  the 
quality  of  writing  which  must  prevail  In Joumallam. 

ZV  tjvincey,  Style,  1. 

6.  Characterized  by  lack  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge or  skill;  unable  to  produce  what  is  fin- 
ished, polished,  or  complete :  said  of  persons. 

thai  low  in  blmacU; 

Millm,  P.  it. .  It.  MS. 


The  Cruci/U,  before  which  the  barbarian  bowed,  wa* 
tlie  emblem  and  witness  of  alt-.urlcnng  tore, 

Channiny,  Perfect  Life,  p.  tSO. 

No  crucifix  ha*  bean  found  In  the  catacomb* ;  no  certain 
allusion  to  a  crucifix  la  made  by  any  Chrittian  writer  ot 
the  Ant  four  centuries.  CalK  Diet. 

2.  The  cross  ot  Christ ;  hence,  the  religion  of 
Christ.  Jrr.  Taylor.  [Rare.]—  Jansenlst  cruci- 
fix, a  crucifU  In  which  the  inn«  of  the  Saviour  liaiy:  down 
from  the  shoulder*.  Instead  of  being  outstretched.  Let. 
cruciflxt  (krii'si-fiks),  r.  f.  [In  E.  dependent  on 
the  noun;  <  LL.  cruri tt™*,  pp.  of  emcifij/cre, 

Erop.  separate,  cruci  fi'gere,  fasten  to  a  cross : 
k  cruet,  dat.  of  rrajc  (crue-),  a  cross;  figere,  pp. 
fixut,  fasten,  fix:  see  crux,  era**1,  and  fix.  Cf. 
crucify.]    To  crucify. 

Mockd,  beat,  haniaht,  burled,  crwei/xt, 

rr,  tr.oTlm  Unas'*  Week., IL, The  Hamly-Crafl*. 

,  (kriV-si-flk'sbon),  n.  [<  ML.  'cruci. 
fixio{»-),  <  LL.  rrucifixus,  pp.  of  crucifigere,  cru- 
cify: see  cruciftr,  v.,  eruA/j/.'}  1.  The  act  of 
fixing  to  a  cross,  or  the  state  of  being  stretched 
on  a  cross :  an  ancient  Oriental  mode  of  inflict- 
ing the  death-penalty,  applied  in  rare  instances 
by  the  Greeks  and  more  commonly  by  the  Ro- 
mans, by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  considered 
an  infamous  form  of  death,  and  reserved  in 
general  for  slaves  and  highway  robbers.  Among 

the  Roman*  the  Inatrument  of  death  wa*  properly  either 
a  ana  in  the  form  now  familiar,  or  Uie  croaa  known  aa 
SL  xndrcwa,  aotnetimea  a  standing  tree  wa*  made  to 
•erre  the  purpose.  Tlwj  peraon  executed  waa  attached  to 
the  enwa  either  by  nail*  driven  through  the  hand*  and 
feet  or  by  cords,  and  wa*  left  to  die  of  exhaustion  or  re* 
reived  the  mercy  of  a  quicker  death,  according  to  clrcum* 
■lance*. 

.Specifically — 2.  The  putting  to  death  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross  on  tho  hill  of  Calvary. 

according  to  the  opinion  of  many 
OUr  ^ovZi.^rtUtta  Italy. 

9-3. 


>  ye  prove 

lovct 

llerriek,  Hcaperidca,  p.  lnu. 
cruciform  (krtS'Bi-f6rm),  a.    [<  L.  crux  (crwc-), 
cross,  -t-/orw<i,  shape.]    Cross-shaped;  cruci- 
ate; disposed  in  the  form  of  a  croaa:  as,  in 
anatomy,  the  cruciform  ligament  of  the  atlas. 

It  [the  Image]  appeared  to  be  secured  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  pins 
driven  throuith  the  feet  and  palm*,  the  latter  of  which 
were  extended  lu  a  cr~ri/"rm  pnalitm. 

■  .  L  U5. 


3f.  To  vex;  torment;  excruciate. 

I  would  to  crucify  him 
With  an  innocent  neglect  of  what  he  can  do, 
A  brave  atroog  pioua  acorn,  that  I  would  shake  him. 

Fletclter,  Wife  for  a  Mouth,  IL  1. 
The  foreknowledge  of  what  «h*ll  come  to  pa».  crucifiei 
many  men.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  El. 

4.  To  put  or  place  in  the  form  of  a  cross; 
cross.  [Rare.] 

I  do  not  despair,  gentlemen ;  yon  aee  I  do  not  wear  my 
hat  In  my  eyee,  erucifu  my  arma. 

Shirtty,  Bird  In  a  Cage,  II.  I. 

CruCigerOUB  (krii-sij'e-nis;..  o.  [<  L.<TKX((TMC-), 
a  cross,  +  gerere,  carry,  +  -on*.]  Bearing  a 
cross. 

The  enictoeroM*  rnntgne  carried  tht*  flgure  ...  In  a 
r  the  form  of  an  Aiwlrlan  or  Burgundlau 
ereth  this  description. 

Sir  T.  Brmmt,  Oarden  of  Cyru*.  I. 

(kro'si-lf),  a.  [<  OF.  as  if 
•oruci.ioftM,  <  ML.  cn.ci7i«,  OF. 
croutiile,  a  little  cross,  such  as  were  erected  at 
cross-roads,  dim.  of  L.  crux  (cruc~),  a  cross.]  In 
her.,  strewed  (seine)  with  small  crosses.  Also 
cru.nU/;  crusulu, 

Tlie  phaylonlon.  .  .  .  formerly  worn  by  .  .  .  IM*hope, 
.  .  .  wa*  diatinguisbed  from  that  of  a  simple  Priest  by  be- 
ing cnuuly.  J.  M.  Seaie,  Eastern  Church,  I.  H1X 

Crucirostra  (kre-si-roa'trtt),  a.  pi.    [NL.,  <  L. 

crux  (.crue-),  cross,  +  rostrum,  beak.]  Same  as 

Cwrrtrosfro.    Sec  Loxia.  Vueicr. 
CTUd  ( krud),  n.  and  r.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal 

form  of  carrfl. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Highland*.  Llito  Mndtay, 
And  dine  on  fresh  erud*  and  green  whey  T 

Line  Liudty  (Child's  Hallada,  IV.  «S). 


lateer.,  p.  l 

-  SVn.  L  ifaie.  Crude.    See  rnw. 

crudely  (krfid'll).  adr.  Without  due  know 
or  skill ;  without  form  or  arrangement. 

Tlw  question  crudeiy  pnt,  to  ahnn  delay, 
carry  d  by  the  major  part  to  »tay. 

Dtydm,  Hiod  and  Panther. 

(krOd'nes),  ».  1.  Rawness;  unripe- 
ness;  ivn  unprepared  or  undigested  state:  as, 
the  crudenett  of  flesh  or  plants. 

The  mrate  rentainlnge  raw,  it  corrupteth  dlgeatioa  A 
make th  erudmee  in  the  valnea. 

Sir  T.  Kiy*,  Castle  of  Health,  IL 

2.  The  character  or  state  of  being  ignorantly, 
inexactlv,  or  unskilfully  made  or  done ;  imma- 
turity; imperfection:  as,  the  crudeness  of  a 
theory. 

You  must  temper  the  crudenest  of  your  aasrrtlon. 

C*«UiiH?«rwfA,  Rcllg.  of  Protestant*. 

crudity  (krC'dl-ti),  ».;  pi.  crudities  (-tiz).  [*> 
F.  cn«/<f«!  =  Pr.  cruditat  =  It.  <-r«<fif«5,  <  L. 
crudiUt(t-)*,  indigestion,  overloading  of 
stomach,  <  crudus,  raw,  undigested.]  1. 
quality  or  state  of  being  crude,  in  i 
of  that  word.— 2t.  Indigestion. 

needing  from  their  nana.' 
f  water,  U  thereby  con 
S/tndyt,  Travail?*,  p,  &*. 

3.  That  which  is  crude;  something  in  a  rough, 
unprepared,  or  undigested  state :  as,  the  crudi- 
tie»  of  an  unt 

tot 

Body,  it  Is  I 


Pur  the 
eating  of 

eocted. 


Motrtaeh*  crudity,  ] 
frulU  and  dnnkln. 


untrained  ii 

The  Body  of  a  Mate  being  more 
and  lll  humors  than  Uie  State  of 


Pi*. 

.  learning  a*  a  ttotuarh  with 
Hammond,  Work*.  IV.  SW. 

The  modeateat  title  I  can  conceive  for  Mich  works  would 
tie  that  of  a  c 


They  «re  oppressed  with 
eruditit*. 


cruddlei  (krud'l),  r.  A 
form  of  curdle. 

O  how  Impatience  cramp*  my  cracked  vein*. 
And  crwbUai  thlrkc  my  blood  with  t«dlln«  rag*  I 

Marian,  Antonio  and  Metllda,  I.,  II.  1. 

cruddle2  (krnd'l),  r.  »".  ;  pret.  and  pp.  eruddled, 
ppr.  eruddling.    [E.  dial.,  =  Sc.  ertnedle,  freq. 

ofrrom/1.]  To  crowd ;  huddle.  [Prov.  Eng.]  CTUdy^  (krt'di).  <i.  [Extended  from  crude,  per 
cruddy,  a.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  haps  through  influence  of  crtirfyi.]  Crude 


crudle,  «•• 
crudy1,  a 

ray. 


iwes  were  newly  dipt  In  cruddy  Mood. 

Symacr,  y.  q.,  III.  ill.  C 

crude  (krM),  a.  r<  ME.  m«tc  (rare),  <  OF. 
erud,  eru,  F.  cm  =  Pr.  cru  =  8p.  It.  trudo  =  Pg. 
cru,  erudo,  <  L.  erudus,  raw,  unripe,  Immature, 
rough,  lit  bloody,  for  •eruidut,  akin  to  cruor, 
blood,  =  W.  crau  ~  It.  cru,  cro  =  Gael,  cro, 
blood  (see cro),  =  Lith.  troayVw,  blood:  see  rntf. 
Hence  cruel,  etc.]  1.  Being  in  a  raw  or  unpre- 
pared state ;  not  fitted  for  use  bvcooking.  manu- 
facture, or  the  like ;  not  altered,  refined,  or  pro- 
pared  by  any  artificial  process;  not  wrought: 
as,  crtMfe  vegetables ;  the  crude  materials  of  tho 
earth ;  crude  salt ;  crude  ore. 

Common  crude  salt,  barely  dissolved  In  common  aqua- 
fortis, will  give  K  power  of  working  upon  gold.  Bayte. 


Sherris-aack  .  .  .  ascend*  me  Into  the  brain  ;  dries  me 
there  all  the  foolish  ami  dull  and  crtufp  vapours  which  en- 
virun  IL  Shalt.,  S  lien.  IV.,  i».  X 

cruet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  crncl. 

cme-herring  (kro'her'ing),  n.  The  pilchard. 
[Local,  Scotch.] 

cruel  (kr6'el),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  crewrl, 
creicell;  <  ME.  cruel,  eruwel,  crewel,  <  OF.  cruel, 
F.  cruel  —  Pr.  eruxel,  cruel  =  8p.  Pg.  cruel  = 
It.  crudele,  <  L.  erudeli*,  hard,  severe,  cruel, 
akin  to  erudus,  raw.  crude :  see  crude."]  1 .  Dis- 
posed to  inflict  suffering,  physical  or  mental ; 
indifferent  to  or  taking  pleasure  in  the  pain  or 
distress  of  any  sentient  being ;  willing  or  pleased 
to  torment,  vex,  or  afflict ;  destitute  of  pity, 
ompassion,  or  kindness;  hard-hearted;  piti- 


Whlle  Uie  body  to  be  converted  and  altered  la  too  strong 
for  the  efficient  that  hIkiuW  convert  or  alter  It,  whereby 
it  holdeth  fast  Uw  lint  form  or  consistence.  It  U  crude  and 
lnconcocL  Buom.  N»L  1th!  .  |  S38. 

2.  Unripe ;  not  brought  to  a  mature  or  perfect 
state;  immature:  as,  crude  fruit. 

1  come  to  pluck  your  bcrrle*  har»h  and  rnr^fe. 

Milton,  Lyclda*.  1.  3. 

Flonce  —  3.  Unrefined;  unpolished;  coarse; 
rough;  gross:  as,  crude  manners  or  speech;  a 
crude  feast 

A  perpetual  feast  of  nrctard  sweet*. 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reign*. 

Jfifion,  Coinrts.  1.  «T». 

His  cruder  vision  admired  the  rose  and  did  not  miss  the 
dew.lrop.  T.  WintArop,  ttecll  Dreeme,  vll. 

4.  Not  worked  into  the  proper  form;  lacking 


So  lie  gan  the  medle  [Utile  1  on  bothe  partels  rrrsreff  and 
fellenouae.  .tf-run  (E.  E.  T.  B.X  I.  lis. 

They  are  cruet,  and  have  no  mercy.  Jrr.  vl.  23. 

A  h.  nymph,  more  cruel  Uian  of  hnroan  race ! 
Thy  tigress  heart  belie*  thy  amrel  face. 
Drydrn,  u.  ot  Theocritua,  Tlw  Desjiairing  Lover,  I  art, 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  exhibiting  indifference 
to  or  pleasure  in  tho  suffering  of  others ;  caus- 
ing pain,  grief,  ordistrnss;  performed  or  exerted 


in  tormenting,  vexing,  or  afflicting:  as,  a  i 
act;  a  cruel  disposition ;  the  cruel  treatment  of 


The  Under  mercies  of  Uie  wicked  are  cruel. 

Pror.  ill.  10. 
This  moat  crurf  usage  of  your  queen 
.  .  .  w  ill  Ignoble  nuke  you 
Yea.  scandalous  to  Uie  world.    Saak.,  W.  T..  II.  S. 
If  mankind  And  delight  In  weeping  at  .  ome.lv,  It  would 
tte  erurt  to  abridge  them  111  thst  or  nnv  rjthcT  InntR-ent 

•*,  The  Theatre. 
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era  el 


ferocious,  brutal, 

tall,  ruthleea,  truculent. 


cruel  (kro'el),  adv.  Very;  extremely.  [Colloq. 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

I  would  now  aako  ye  bow  ye  Mite  the  play, 
But  xi  It  li  with  Khool  boya,  can  not  aay. 
I'm  cruel  feartuL 

Fieteber  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Klnamcn,  Epll. 
M«t  Captain  Brown  of  tbe  Roerhaah  :  at  which  be  wa» 
eruM  angry.  fepus,  Warjr.  J«b  ». 

craellt,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  crcirsfl. 
cruelly  (kro'ei-ll),  adr.    [<  ME.  cruWu-Ar,  errw- 
clig;  <  emci  +  -If/4.]    1.  In  a  cruel  manner; 
with  cruelty ;  inhumanly;  mercilessly. 

Becauee  he  tnutly  oppreaaed,  ...  be  ahall  die  In  hia 
Inkiuily.  E»k.  (Till.  in. 

2.  Painfully ;  with  severe  pain  or  torture. 
The  Northern  Irtah-Seotta,  .  .  .  whoee  arrowe*  .  .  . 

enter  Into  an  armed  man  or  boree  ni'*t  cruelly, 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Mischievously ;  extremely ;  greatly.  [Colloq. 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

Which  ahowa  how  cruelly  the  country  are  led  aatray  In 
following  the  town.  Spectator,  No.  1  SSL. 

cruelnesa  (kr»'el-nes),  s.  K  ME.  crutinesst ;  < 
cruel  +  -hcss.]    Cruelty;  inhumanity.  [Bare.] 

Shamee  not  to  he  with  gstltleaee  blond  defylde, 
Bat  uketh  glory  In  her  cruelneem. 

Spenerr,  Sonnet*,  IX. 

cruels,  ».  J»J.    See  crewels. 

cruelty  (kriJ'el-ti),  ».:pl.  <r«Wfie»  (-ti«).  [< 
ME.  crueltie,  erudte,  (.  OF.  cruelle,  crualts,  ero- 
aute,  F.  cruaute  =  Pr.  cnueltat,  cruel  tat  =  Hp. 
crucldad  =  Pg.  crueldade  =  It.  cnuleltA,  crwiWitd, 
<  L.  crudeUta(t-)*t  <  cruticlis,  cruel :  see  cruW,  a.) 
1.  The  quality  of  being;  cruel;  the  disposition 
to  inflict  suffering,  physical  or  mental ;  indiffer- 
ence to  or  pleasure  in  the  pain  or  distress  of 


187* 

andn.]  To  sail  to  and  fro,  or  from 
place  to  place,  with  a  definite  purpose  and  un- 
der orders,  open  or  sealed ;  specifically,  to  sail 
in  search  of  an  enemy's  ships,  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce,  or  as  a  pirate :  as,  the  admiral 
cruised  between  the  Bahama  islands  and  Cuba; 
a  pirate  was  cruising  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

"  We  mnar  now  for  vengeance ! 
(live  way  I  "  cried  Eatlenne. 

Whit  tier,  St.  John. 

cruise1  rkroz),  n.    [<  cruise*,  r.] 
made  in  various  courses,  as  in  m 
enemy's  ships,  for  the  protection  of 
or  for  pleasure. 

In  Ida  Unit  eruim,  'twere  pity  he  ahould  founder. 

Smolictt,  KeprUala,  EpiL 

cruise2  (kriSi),  n.  Same  as  cruse, 
cruiser  (kro'xer),  ».  [<  truitel  +  -«■•;  =  D. 
kruiscr,  etc.]  A  person  who  or  a  ship  which 
cruises;  specifically,  an  armed  vessel  specially 
commissioned  to  prey  upon  an  enemy's  com- 
merce, to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  state  to 
which  it  belongs,  to  pursue  an  enemy's  armed 
ships,  or  for  ot  h  er  purposes.  Cruiser*  are  commonly 
ola-iacd  aa  armored,  protected,  and  unprotected.  The  Aral 
ot  conaidembte  thickneaa  but  not  aa  hoary  nor 


'■'  l  'A  TP  rn  y 

The  latter,  however,  had  picked  up  kis  rrumftr  was 
learning  hla  doty,  and  getting  atrength  and  confidence 
daily.  /(.  //  Dsn*.  Jr.,  Before  the  Mail,  p.  774. 

Crumb1  (knun),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  crummen  —  LG. 
kromen  =  0.  krvmen,  krumen  ;  from  t lie  noun.] 
1.  To  break  into  small  pieces  with  the  fingers : 
as,  to  crumb  bread  into  milk. 

i  in!  your  diaii,  cram  you  therein  no 
•«.«eo*(K.  K.  T.  ».).  p-TS. 


and  unprotected.  TY 
"aa  that  of  a  hattle-ahip,  whlta.  the  aarWrely 


e  deck. 


To. 
off  by 


icruierre. 


There  la  a  cruetty  wlilcb  aprlnga  friiiu  oUIoukicjm  and 
brutality,  and  there  la  the  cruelty  tit  vlndtctiveneaa. 

Lech/,  Enrop.  Moral*.  L  140. 

S.  A  cruel  act;  a  barbarous  deed ;  specifically, 
,  an  act  inflicting  severe  pain  and  done 


Sir  J.  E.  Tennmt,  Ceylon,  ft  L 
crwwera  had  been  al- 
fr^itrriam.  ft.  Bowles,  If.  11*. 

CTuisle  (kro'si),  ».  [Dim.  of  emtge8  =  cruse.] 
A  simple  form  of  lamp,  consisting  of  a  shallow 
metal  or  earthen  vessel,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
gravy-boat,  in  which  is  placed  a  similarly  shaped 
saucer  of  oil  containing  a  wick.  [Scotch.] 

The  atreplo  form  which  waa  need  down  to  the  end  of 
,  and  which  aa  ■  cruisie  continued  In 


hie  bread  into; 
of  bread, 
waa  a  dtah  ot  milk  well  crumbed. 

Banyan,  Mbrrtra*  Frogreea. 
Mra.  Bibber  here  took  pity  on  me,  ami  crumm'd  me  a 
meaa  of  gruel.  Llruiteu,  Wild  Mediant,  t.  1. 

3.  In  cooker",  to  cover  or  dress  with  bread- 
crumbs, as  moat,  etc. ;  bread. 

crumtVH,  a.   Same  as  crumpi. 

crumb-brush  (krum '  brush),  n.  A  brush  for 
sweeping  crumbs  off  the  table. 

crumb-cloth  <krum'kl6th),  n.  1.  A  cloth, 
chiefly  of  a  stout  kind  of  damask,  laid  under  a 
table  to  receive  falling  fragments  and  keep  the 
carpet  or  floor  clean.  It  ts  often  made  to  ex- 
tend over  the  greater  part  of  a  dining-room 
floor. — 2.  A  stout  kind  of  damask  used  for 
stair-coverings. 

crumb-knife)  (krum'nlf),  it.  A  knife  used  in- 
stead of  a  brush  for  removing  crumbs  from  a 
table. 

crumble  (krum'bl),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crumbled, 
ppr.  crumtdimj,  [E.  dial,  also  crimSle (cf.  erts.6); 
=  D.  irwiriM&i  =  0.  lrvwrfs  -  LG.  kromeln, 
crumble;  freq.  of  craisifcl,  r.)  L  trans.  To 
break  into  small  fragments;  divide  Ix 
parts  or  i 


c  rum  bit  nil  tliy  riliMtwft 


thy  Jolnta, 
Comae,  I.  sit. 


with  wilfulness  and 

Cruelties  worthy  ot  thn  dungeona  of  the  Inrmlaltlon 

Macautay. 

During  the  war*  Just  before  the  reformation,  eapccially 
thoee  of  the  French  Inraaiona  of  Italy,  the  erueities  of  war 
teemed  to  revive,  and  the  religious  atiitnotitle*  cf  the  cen- 
tal and  a  half  afterward*  did  not  eatlngnlali  thooi. 

Woateeu,  In  trod,  to  Inter.  Law,  f  158. 

3f.  Harshness  or  strength  of  physical  impres- 
sion ;  strength  as  of  a  smell. 

Anil  whenne  the  moone  Is  downe  slao  thai  telle 

Dull*  hem  nppe  a!*>. 

"'  B.  T.  S.\  p.  S1Q. 
ferocity,  bru 


Uem  (them,  ac.  gsrlicl  if  ion  aowe. 
Of  cruelte*  noo  thing  wol  in  hem 


=  8yn.  luhniuanlty.  Iiartiarlly,  aa' 

tality. 

cruenUt«(krB'en-tat),a.  [< 
of  eruentare,  make  bloody,  <  cruentus,  bloodj 
1  with  blood;  bloody. 

»"raTrtldM  °Mhl!raMve.U<1' 
;  Vanity  of  IivajtnsUalnc,  xxl 

cruentatedt,  a.    Same  as  criientate.  Jtnilry. 
cruentoust  (krS-en'tus),  a.    [<  L.  cruenfttg, 

bloody,  <  crmtr,  blood :  see  crwae.]  Bloody. 
A  moat  cruel  and  cruentmu  civil  war. 


A  I'cniMi  Lnikxii  j  ijiAM  (1S4»),  p.  ». 

(kro'et),  h.  rFormerly  also  erwef  and 
t  (see  er«ie/> ;  <  ME.  cruet,  cruettr,  erear*/, 
crovrt,  a  small  pitcher,  water-bottle,  prob.  dim. 
of  OF.  ensue,  a  pitcher:  see  crock*.]  1.  A  vial 
or  small  glass  bottle,  especially  one  Mr  holding 
vinegar,  oil,  etc. ;  a  caster  for  liquids. 

Thy»  mode  In  two  cruettes  loaeph  dyd  take. 

Joseph  o/  JKmuk  (E.  K.  T.  8.),  p.  SB. 
He  took  up  a  little  cruet  that  waa  ntlrd  with  a  kind  of 
ink;  Juice,  and  ]H>tirtiijt  aowe  of  It  out  Into  the  (las*  of 
whit*'  wine,  presented  It  t.i  nir-. 

AtUiem.  Trial  of  the  Wine  bre wen. 

Specifically — 2.  Fcclct.,  one  of  the  two  vessels 
holding  respectively  the  wine  and  the  water 
for  the  eucharist  and  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
In  the  Roman  t'sthollc  (linrrh  the  name  hvMte, 
fn-ira  the  French,  la  often  uaed.  older  namea 
•  r  mmutn    i»,  ulVe,  gnfe  or  phUia,  •temeUw,  al>d 


cruiBken,  cruiskeen  (kros'ken,  -ken),  n.  A 
little  cruse  or  bottle;  a  measure  (especially 
of  whisky)  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

cruiva,  crave  (kruv),  «.  [Perhaps  <  Onel.  en), 
gen.  crAtha,  a  sheep-cote,  a  wattled  fold,  a  hut, 
novel,  cottage.]  1.  Asty;  ameanhoveL — 2. 
A  sort  of  hedge  formed  of  stakes  on  a  tidal 
river  or  the  sett-beach,  for  catching  fish.  When 
the  tide  Bow*  the  Bah  awim  over  the  wattlea,  and  they 
are  left  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.    [Soutch  In  t«'lh  »*ii>.i»  J 

cruller,  kruller  (krul'er),  n.  [Of  D.  or  LG. 
origin  (D.  'knUle/r  not  found,  but  cf.  MD.  Jtrui- 
ler,  one  who  curls;  of.  MM}.  iTiri/i--A-»«<>Ti,  a 
roll  or  cake,  LG.  kroll-kokm,  wafer^sakes),  lit. 
'curler,'  <  D.  krutten,  MD.  krullcn,  krotlen  m 
MLG.  krulttn,  LB.  krotlen.  curl:  see  e«r'.]  A 
cake  cut  from  rolled  dough  made  of  eggs,  but- 
ter, sugar,  flour,  etc.,  fried  to  crispneas  in  boil- 
ing lard. 

The  crtap  and  crumbling  cruller. 

Irxina.  Sketch-Book,  p.  44a 

crumb1  (krum),  n.  [The  b  is  excrescent,  as  in 
limb;  <  ME.  rrtrmme,  cromme,  emme,  crornc 
(sometimes  with  long  vowel,  crime,  erotcme), 

<  AS.  crumu,  a  emmb  (=  MD.  kruymr,  I». 

i  ruioi,  crumb,  pith,  =  MLO.  krone,  LG  krome, 
kraumt,  krome,  krom,  also  krumc  (>  G.  krume), 
=  Dan.  Itnistmc  =  hw.  dial,  krttmma,  a  crumb), 

<  crummen,  pp.  of  crinMsn  (pret.  cram,  pi. 
'crummon,  pp.  crummen,  in  comp.  lUcrnmmen), 
break  into  fragments,  crumble  I  see  crtrs.  and 
ct.  crump*,  crumple.}  1.  A  morsel;  specifically. 

e  piece  of  bread  or  other  friable  food 
off,  sb  in  crumbling  it;  hence,  a 


H.  intrans.  1.  To  fail 
break  or  part  into  sma,' 
disintegrated. 

Cloee  to  the  temple  was  the  c 
Doorlcaa  and  crumbling. 

William  .Hurra,  Earthly  Faradbr,  I.  iii. 

In  the  houae  forever  mimW^i 
Some  fraerment  of  the  frraoood  walla. 

Dmminji.  be  Ouatiboa. 


small  fragment  or  portion  of  anything, 

Dealring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell 
rich  man  a  table. 


DisneU,  Vonng  Imk.,1v.». 

One  error  after  soother  alien UycruniMof  Into  the  dnat. 

Story,  Speech,  l  ambrlilge,  Aug-  SI,  UM. 

crumble  (krum'bl),  n.  [Dim.  of  ertttwei,  it.)  A 
small  crumb;  n  fragment;  a  tiartiele;  a  mor- 
sel.   (Local,  Eng.] 

crumbly  (krum'bli),  a.  [<rr«»iMc  +  -*>!.]  Apt 
to  crumble;  brittlo;  friable:  as,  a  erumbtf 
stone;  crumWy  bread.  Trollop*. 

All  aaw  the  coffin  lowered  In ;  all  heard  the  rattle  of  the 
crttMbtu  toil  upon  Its  lid. 

Uauthorue,  BUtbedale  Eomance,  p.  r*. 

crumb-of-breAd  Ckrum'ov-bred'),  it.  A  name 
given  to  a  siwnge,  Halichondria  panicea,  which 
when  dried  and  bleached  is  as  white  and  light 
as  a  crumb  of  bread. 

iii  ii         \m  mem  Unn    t*m~»  i  nn  sett  tj 

crilinuy,        oee  crum wy , 

crumen  (krt'men),  n.   [<  L.  crum 
mina,  a  purse,  bag,  perhaps  for  •scrumena,  i 
to  evrotum,  a  bag.]    The  tear-bag  or  suborbital 
laerymal  gland  of  deer  and  antelopes. 

(kro'me-nal),  n.    [<  L.  " 
]  A  purse. 


 1  (krfl'et-stand),  n.   A  frame,  often 

of  silver,  for  holding  cruets  and  casters.  The 
frame,  cruets,  and  casters  together  are  com- 
monly called  casters,  the  casters,  or  a  caster. 
cruise1  (kroz),  r.  ». ;  pret.  and  pp.  cruised,  ppr. 
cruinng.  [<  D.  kruisen,  cross,  crucify,  also 
cruise,  traverse  hither  and  thither  (=  G.  kreu- 
zen  =  Dan.  krydsc  =  8w.  kri/sMt  =  F.  croiser  = 
8p.  Pg.  eruzar,  cruise,  lit.  cross),  <  gratis,  cross: 


Luke  IVL  SL 

to  accept  of  th*  crumbs  of  aclence, 
I  continue  Ui  haml  them  on  to 
J  eft  r  ran.  Correspondence,  II.  SSL 

2.  The  soft  inner  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread  or 
cake,  aa  distinguished  from  the  crust. 

Dust  unto  duet,  what  mint  be,  muat ; 

If  you  can't  get  crumb,  you'd  beat  eat  cruat 

Otisis* 

thin  cut.  '  toooL 

t'nder  the  cover  of  her  ahawl  the  allppcd  a  half  crown 
deep  Into  Ul«  crutni  of  the  cake. 

.Mrs.  OaskcU,  Sylvia  *  Lover*,  drr. 

To  pick  or  gather  up  one's  crumbs,  to  Imiicove  pbyii. 
calty  ;  recover  health  and  Btrength. 

I  have  paaaed  the  brunt  of  It  Milne**!,  and 
my  ("rumbs  aiucu. 

JfotreU,  Letter*.  I  II  I. 


The  fatte  Oie,  that  wont  liege  In  the  »t*J. 
la  nowe  faat  .tajled  In  her  (tialrl 


etr|  cn*m«i»ii/f. 
Spenser,  fthep.  Cal.,  fteptember 


a-ummable  (ltrum'ii-bl),  n.  [<  crumbh 
■able.)    That  may  be  broken  into  mors 


L  19. 

«...  + 
or 

crumbs. 

crummet  (krum'et),  a.   [Sc.,  equiv.  to  i 
«/.]    Having  crooked  horns,  as  a  cow. 

crummie  ikrum'i),  n.    [Sc.,  equiv.  to 
pie,  dim.  of  'crump.')  A  cow  with  crooked  horns . 
Also  crombie,  crummocJc. 

crummock  (krum'ok),  «.    [8e.  dim.,  equiv.  to 
Vrw  mpock,  dim.  of  cnisipl.    Cf.  tntwrsir.]  1. 
Same  as  crs.riimV.-2.  1  staff  with  a. 
head  for  leaning  on.  A 
stick. 

crummy,  crumby  (krum'i), a.  [< eriiiai,  crumb, 
+  1-  Full  of  crumbs.— 2.  Soft,  as  the 
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c  i  ".  [  1 1  k  [  y 

crumb  of  bread  U;  not  crusty :  as,  ft  crummy 


.  (krump),  a.  [<  ME. 
>,  crooked,  <  AS.  (only  in  glosses)  crump, 
i,  crooked  (with  verbal  nouu  crymbing,  ft 
bending),  a  OS.  krumb  =  OFries.  lervmb  at  D. 
trom  =  OHO.  cArtisiA,  MHO.  trump  (also  OHO. 
MHO.  krump/),  O.  Jtruwim  =  Dan.  brum,  crook- 
ed. =  Sw.  Arum,  compassing  (cf.  Icel.  Axhiwiwi, 
•  crooked  band,  trttmwi,  a  namo  for  the  raven, 
crookbeakf);  in  normal  form  crumb  (mod. 
pron.  krura),  but  with  aceom.  termination,  as 
if  related  to  E.  cramp  (=  OUO.  chramph), 
crooked,  and  crimp  (=  MHG.  krimpf),  crooked, 
being  ftppar.  from  the  pp.  (as  cramp*  from  the 
pret.  and  crimp  from  tno  present)  of  the  verb 
represented  by  crimp :  see  crimp,  and  cf.  also 
cramp,  crumb1.  Pron.  akin  to  W.  eromi,  enrm, 
bending, concave,  =  Corn.  Ir.  Gael,  crom, crook- 
ed, bent.  Honco  erome,  ■  hook:  see  crom«i.] 
Crooked;  bent. 

All  those  «u<-p  MountalnM.  whose  high  horned  tops 
'  cloak  of  wandring  Clouds  enwraps, 
Witon  their  crump  shoulders  md. 
Earth  as  a  dull  Pond  sbld. 

SytxHir,  tr.  of  l™  Uartas's  Weeks,  L  3. 

and  crump  shoulders. 

Artxt.  Handtoaumtu,  p.  44. 


crrimpU  (krump),  n.  [<  erampl,  a.] 
or  crooked  person.  Baeiar. 


crump1  (krump),  r.  i.  [<  ME. 
pen,  as  in  def .  3 ;  otherwise  not  found  in  ME., 
except  as  in  freq.  crumple,  and  perhaps  crum- 
pet, q.  v. ;  <  crump1,  a.  Hence  freq.  crumple. 
Cf.  crimp,  v.,  and  crampl,  r.]    It.  To  bend; 


raP/i  lA  var>  ol  cramp',  alter 
nd  r?.]  The  cramp.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mp),  ••.  i.  [Sc.,  imitative  like  the 
».  Cf.  eJwwj»s.]  To  make  a  crunch- 


Bat  yusr  DlsrtMlmo,  old  round. back,  he 
Will  crump  yos  (dative  of  reference!  lUe  s  hag  louse,  with 
tlte  touch.  H.  ./uiuon,  volpone,  v.  L 

8.  To  be  out  of  temper.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  8*.  To 
become  perverted  or  corrupt 

And  the  cause  was  they  vsed  the  unlefullc  synno  of 
lecberye,  (Ik  which  atinkithc  and  rrompilA*  vnto  heuene, 
and  mlslornithe  the  ordre  of  nature. 

Bonk  o/  the  Kniffh  r  r/  La  Tour  Laxvdry.  p.  71. 

p*  (krump),  «.    [A  var.  of  cramjfl,  after 
J,  fl.  and  r.]  Tfii 

.*  (krun^' 
equiv.  cruse*, 

iug  noise,  as  in  eating  what  is  hard  and  brittle 
emit  a  croaking  sound,  as  snow  when  crushed 
under  the  feet :  crunch. 

crump3  (krump),  a.  (E. dial,  and  8c.  Ct.crupl 
and  crumpet.]  Brittle.;  crusty;  dry-baked; 
crisp. 

crumpet  (krum'pet),  n.  [Perhaps  <  ME.  crom- 
pid  (1.  e.,  'crumped),  a  hard  cake,  appar.  orig. 
a  '  roll,'  pp.  of  'crumpen,  E.  crump,  bend. 
Otherwise  referred  to  crump3,  brittle,  crisp. 
Prob.  not  connected  with  W.  crcmpog,  also 
crempogen,  and  rrcmog,  crrmogen.  a  pancake,  a 
fritter ;  cf.  W.  erammwuth,  in  samo 
sort  of  tca-cakc,  less  light  and  spongy 
muffin,  and  usually  toasted  for  eating 


sense.]  A 
gy  than  the 


Muffin*  and  rrumpels  .  . 
pan,  taking  care  the  flro  U 
them  when  lightly  browned. 

IT.  A'lleAener,  Cook'a  Oracle 


wilt  also  bake  In  a  frylng- 
m>t  too  Oeroo,  sad  turning 


,  p.  4M>, 

crumple  (krum'pl),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crumpled, 
ppr.  crumpling.  [<  ME.  crumplen,  crumple*. 
make  crooked;  freq.  from  crump1,  but  mixed 
in  sense  with  the  related  crimnle  and  crimp: 
see  crump1,  crimp,  crimpU.)  I.  trans.  1,  To 
make  crooked;  deform;  distort  into  curves. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

(lod  had  sent  <m  dim  a  wrake. 
That  lit  the  palaye  he  irati  achake 
And  waa  crvmpvttte  an.l  crukyd  therto. 
U  Asm  Fterena  (Metr.  Rom  ,  ed.  Rltaoei,  III  1877). 

This  b  the  cow  with  the  cramp!**  horn. 

Nursery  rime. 

The  Utile  crumpled  boy  appeared  to  be  cured  of  hie  de- 
formity ;  he  walked  erect,  thi  ' 
back. 


2. 
pit 


To  draw  or 

;  wrinkle. 


hump  had  fallen  from  hla 
S.  Ju.it.  Margaret,  1.  14. 


press  into  irregular  folds; 
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n,  infrans.  To  contract  into  wrinkles; 
shrink;  shrivel. 

II  [aqtuvvltarl  keepeth  the  a  In  ilea  from  shrinking,  the 
rellia  from  rrunpKiay.  //oftnaJaed,  Ireland,  II. 

How  much  the  muilin  fluttered  and  crumpUd  before 
Eleanor  and  another  nymph  were  dnly  seated  ' 

TVoUope,  The  Warden,  li. 

crumple  (krum'pl),  n.  [<  crumple,  c]  That 
which  is  crumpled,  shriveled,  or  pressed  into 
wrinkles;  an  Irregular  fold  or  wrinkle. 

Crumples  or  anticlinal  rolls,  which  are  ao  frequently 
found  In  eitentlve  ba.hu.  Seienes,  VI.  184. 

crumpler  (krum'pleT),  n.  A  cravat.  [Colloq.] 
The  St  of  hie  crumpler  and  the  creaae  of  hla  lireeches. 

A  D.  Bluet-mere.  Lonia  Doone,  OL 

crumpling  (krum'pling),  n.  [<  crumple,  shrink, 
shrivel,  +  dim.  -ing.]  A  degenerate  or  shriv- 
eled  apple.  Johnson. 

crumply  (krum'pli),  a.    [<  crumpie,      +  -yl.] 
Full  of  crumples  or  wrinkles, 
crumpy  (krum'pi),  a.  [<  crump*  +  -y'.]  Easi- 
ly broken ;  brittle ;  crisp ;  crump.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
crunch  (krunch),  c.  [Also  in  var.  forms  craimcs, 
crouch,  Krunch,' tcraneh  :  see  these  forms,  and 
also  crump*;  all  appar.  orig.  imitative.]  L 
tram.  To  crush  with  the  teeti;  chew  with  vio- 
lence and  noise :  as,  to  cruscA  a  biscuit ;  benee, 
to  crush  or  grind  violently  and  audibly  in  any 
other  way. 
A  sound  of  beary  wheela  eruneiino  a  etnny  mad. 

Chariattt  Brontt,  Shirley,  11.  14. 
Our  wbsela  went  crunching  the  grarel 
Of  the  oak-darkened  avenue. 

Lowil,  An  Kinhcr  Picture. 

II  t'nfrasg.  1.  To  chew. — 3.  To  act  or  pro- 
ceed with  a  sound  of  crushing  or  crackling; 
produce  a  noise  as  from  crunching  anything. 
The  ship  crv luAed  through  the  Ice.  A'one. 
crunch  (krunch),  n.  [<  cruncA,  r.]  The  act  of 
crunching;  the  act  of  penetrftting,  forcing  a 
pasf&ge  through,  or  _ 
with  a  crushing  noise. 

What  su  frightful!)  old  sa  we  ourselves,  who  can,  If  we 
rhoose.  hold  hi  our  memories  every  syllable  of  recorded 
time,  from  the  first  cruneA  of  Eve's  teeth  In  the  apple? 

LoveU,  fireside  Travest,  p.  13. 

crime  (krfin),  c.    Another  spelling  of  croon. 

crunkt  (knmgk),  r.  •'.  [=  Icel.  hiinlca,  croak 
as  a  raven,  <  ATsiiia-,  a  croak.  Cf .  cronk,  the  note 
of  wild  geese.   Imitative  words.]   To  cry  like 

The  crane  erunkrlA,  Bruit  gnu. 

WithaU,  Diet  (ed.  1006),  p.  Ja 

crunkle1  (krung'kl),r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crunklcd, 
ppr.  1  ■>'.,i  n '.'!' 1 ,'!;?.  [Var.  of  crinkle.  Ci.  crumple.} 
To  rumple;  crinkle  or  wrinkle.    [Prov.  EngJ 

CTUnkle^Ckrung'kl),  r.  1.  [Freq.  of  ems*-.]  To 
cry  like  a  crane. 

crunodal  (kro'no-dal),  a.  [< 
cniHode  +  -ai.]  Having  a  cm- 
node. 

crunodeikTB'nod),  n.  [Irreg. 

<  L.  ertur  (erMe-),  cross,  +  no- 
dus =  E.  knot :  see  cross  and 

node.   Cf.  acnorfr.]    A  point 

at  which  a  curve  crosses  itself;  ft  double  point 

on  a  curve  with  two  real  tangents, 
cruor  (kro'or),  n.    [L.,  blood,  gore:  see  crude.] 

Gore ;  coagulated  blood, 
cruorin,  cruorine  (krtt'o-rin),  n.   [<  h.  amor, 

blood,  +  -i«-,  in''-.]    The  red  coloring  matter 

Of  blood -corpuscles.  It  may  be  obtained  In  the  form 
of  a  brick-red  powder.  Now  called  AetwoyioMn  (which 
see). 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  apectrum  analysis,  red 
and  purple  cruorin*  were  perfectly  unknown.  . 

J.  .V.  LaeJkytr,  Spectroscope,  p,  K*. 

crup1  (krup).  a.  [E.  dial,  (south.),  prob.  = 
crump',  brittle,  with  loss  of  the  nasal.]  1. 
Short;  brittle:  as,  "crup  cake,"  Todd.—  2. 
Snappish;  testy:  as,  " a  crup  answer,"  Todd. 
[Prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 
crup2  (krup),  f).  [<  F.  crosjpe.-  see  crouj;2  and 
crupper.']  Same  as  crouifl. 
crupper  (kntp'fr),  «.  [<  F.  croupiire,  <  croupe, 
the  buttocks  of  ft  horse:  see  croupa.J  1.  The 
of  a  horse ;  the  rump. 


crupper  (krup'er),  e.  t.  [<  crupper,  ».]  To 
put  a  crupper  on :  as,  to  crupper  a  horse. 

cruppin  (krup'in).  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  val  i- 
ant of  cropen,  past  participle  of  creep. 

crura,  «.    Plural  of  cms. 

crurgJUB  (kro-re'us),  n.  piL.,  <  L.  mis  (crur-), 
leg.]  The  principal  and  middle  mass  of  mus- 
cle on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  forming  a  part  of 
the  peat  extensor  of  the  leg,  inseparable  from 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  same  niuaale  called 
rasfw  iMfcrnug  and  rastus  czteruus.  These  Uiree 
muscles,  or  parts  of  one  muscle,  arise  from  must  of  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  femur;  and  the 
unite  with  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  t> 


the  patella  or  knee-cap,  and  tl 
or 'the  Utul"^rt'"*raro1u"KHu'hc1 


Insertion  in  the  tuberosity 


muscle  called  triceps  extensor  cruris ;  when  the 
rectus  is  included  therewith,  the  whole  is  kniurn  as  the 
gmutricepm  extriuur  eruru.  l"hp  c  runeus  pn,per  of  man  Is 
sLio  called  mcdicran»u».  w  hen  the  two  lasti  are  known  as 
the  erirarrurirue  and  intracrurtmi  respectively,  and  the 
rectus  ss  the  rtcticrurenu.  See  thewe  words;  also  saxtt. 
cratnrtw,  suAcruroms. 

crural  (kro'ral),  a.  [=  F.  Bp.  Pg.  crural  m  It. 
crurale,  <  L.  cruralis,  <  true  (crur-).  the  leg.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  leg  or  hind  limb:  as,  a 
crural  artery  or  vein ;  the  anterior  crural  nerves ; 
the  crural  arch,  or  Poupart's  ligament. — 2. 
Pertaining  to  the  leg  proper,  or  cms,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Uugh;  cnemial;  tibiftl. — 
3.  Pertaining  to  the  crura  or  peduncles  of  the 

brain. —  4.  Shaped  like  a  leg  or  root  Crural 

arch,  the  ligament  of  the  thigh.  Also  called  im/uinol 
arc*,  ligament  u/  /Vuparl,  etc.—  Crural  area.  See 
urea  erurafu,  under  area.—  Crural  artery,  the  femoral 
artery. -Crural  canal  the  paaasgr  through  uhlchafero- 
oral  hernia  passes,  It  lies  cm  the  Inner  side  of  the  Iliac 
vein,  between  It  and  the  crural  sheath,  and  eitends  from 
the  crural  ring  to  the  upper  psrt  of  the 
It  is  a  quarter  to  a  half  it 


sending  cutaneous  nerves  to  the  front  and  Inner  sMe  of 
the  thigh  and  to  the  leg  and  foot,—  Crural  pores,  open- 
ings in  the  Integument  of  the  hind  limbs  of  ltiards,  as  lu 
the  genus  Stctloforut,  which  takes  Its  name  tlkcrefrom. 
They  are  situated  In  the  femora],  not  the  crural,  segment 
of  the  limb.    Also  culled  /cmorul  fores. 

In  Die  Haurtl.  the  so-called  crural  pars*  lead  Into  glands, 
which  look  like  compouiwl  tubes,  and  which  secrete  cells 
which  harden  aud  fill  up  the  lumen  of  the  glands. 

Oraenoaur,  Comp.  Anat-  (trana],  p.  430, 
Crural  ring;,  the  upper  opening  of  the  crural  canal,  lead- 
ing Into  the  abdominal  rarity.  It  is  bounded  in  ftunt  by 
Poupart's  ligament  and  the  deep  crural  arch,  behind  by 
the  pubes,  internally  by  the  deep  crural  arch,  iliiuheroal  s 
ligament,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  trsnaversausand 
Internal  oblique  muscles,  and  externally  by  the  femoral 
vein.  -  Crural  septum,  the  layer  of  subperitoneal  con- 
nective tissue  which  spans  the  crural  ring  In  a  normal 
state.-  Crural  sheath,  the  sheath  which  incloses  the 
femoral  vessels  as  tbc)  leave  the  abdomen.  It  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  (asciw  lining  the  abdomen,  and  becomes 
closely  adherent  b.  the  femnrsl  tceseU  al*mt  an  inch  be- 
low  the  saphenous  opening ;  but  above  it  Is  larger,  and 
contains  some  areolar  tissue,  and  frequently  u  lymphatic 
gland  —  Crural  vein,  the  femoral  vein.— Deep  crural 
arch,  a  thickened  Iwnd  of  fibers  arching  oier  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crura!  sheath.  It  arises  from  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  Inserted  Into  the  lUopectlneal 
line. 

eras  (krus),  n. ;  pi.  crura  (kro'r$).  [L.,  the  leg.] 
In  anat.  ftnd  sool.:  (a)  The  low- 


leg;  the  part  of  the  hind 
limb  between  the  knee  and 
the  ankle;  the  second  seg- 
ment of  tho  hind  limb,  corre- 
sponding to  the  forearm  or 
antebrochium  of  the  fore 
limb,  represented  by  the 
length  of  tho  tibia  or  shin- 
bone.  (A)  Some  part  likened 
to  a  leg,  as  one  of  a  pair  of 
1;  a  pillar;  a 


supporting 
peduncle. 


each  cru», 

"ft  C.  WW.  Kreah-Water  Ataw, 


on  huu.j^hntuu^mjM^m^ 


,  Fatal  IKiwry,  Iv.  I. 

My  friend  «lr  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  ex- 
posing hts  palm  to  two  or  three  that  stood  hy  him,  they 
cTunptsif  It  Into  all  shapes,  anil  diligently  scanned  every 
wrinkle  that  could  be  made  In  It. 

Aittiimn.  Spectator,  No.  190. 

The  crust  of  the  earth,  miuifM  and  fissured,  hss  been, 
1  and  cemented  together  by  molten 
1  below. 

Geurie.  OeoL  Sketches,  IL  80. 


SirJ.'Uannfflon.  tr'.'of  ArtosttfiThlando  nirloao,  wUL  100. 
2.  A  strap  of  leather  which  is  buckled  at  one 
end  to  the  back  of  a  saddle,  or  to  the  saddle  of 
a  harness,  and  at  the  other  passes  by  a  loop 
under  the  home's  tail,  to  prevent  the  saddle 
from  slipping  forward.  Also  crouper.  See  cut 
nnder  Aantegg. 

Holding  on  for  the  dear  life  by  the  mane  and  the  crup. 
per.  Tkadtraty,  Harry  Lyndon.  «t|Il 


Crura  cere  be  111,  the  peduncles  of 
the  cerebellum.  Crura  csrebelll 
ad  corobrum,  the  superior  pedun- 
cles of  the  cerebellum.  Crura  c*- 
rebelll  ad  corpora  quadrlgeml- 
na,  the  superior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum. -Crura  c* rebelll  ad 
medullam,  the  Inferior  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellum.-  Crura  ce re- 
belll ad  pontem.  the  middle  pe- 
duncles  of  the  eerebelluni.-  Crura 
Jornlds.  the  poaterior  pillsrs  of 
the  fornix.  Crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  right  an.)  le 
nou.  attachment,  of  the  , 
of  lumbar  vertelau 


afsj 


ft  cmt  ne  HOW. ;  lew. 
ettcmal  tuetroO'Ty  ..I 
Utts  .  1—.  Uitniidj  mal- 
leoli,, ;  Urn.  tnlernnt  lit- 
beroflry  «4  IINs  i  *, 
Sfiine.  ntvt  t,  l^t«rtl«  ut 
»■":/,  A.  lis 

bej.1 ;  em.  eitenwil  m*l. 
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aortic  opening.—  Cnu  anbarlus  medullas  oblong*,  taa. 

Same  aa  tnu  earaari  —  Crua  cerebelll  superlus,  <>«•  of 
the  sujwsiar  peduncles  of  Die  cerebellum.—  Cru»  cero- 
ort,  the  peduncle  of  the  bruin ;  the  maas  of  white  nerve- 
Uww  r<irmln«  with  IU  fellow  the  lower  portion  u(  the 
nicwcmephalon  and  In  part  of  tho  thalsnicnccphalon.and 
extruding  tram  the  pun*  Varolii  to  the  optic  tract.—  Craft 
e  oorcbello  ad  medullam.  the  inferior  peduncle  of 
the  cerebellum.  See  ix.i untie.  -  Cnu  fornlcls  anteri- 
US,  the  coiaauw  lorn  Ida,  or  anterior  pillar  of  tbo  for- 
nix. —  Cros  modi  am.  the  middle  peduncle  of  Ul»  cerobel- 
luin ;  a  tnaaa  of  white  rwrvo-ttaeue  passing  down  on  each 
•Me  from  the ceretiellnni  to  form  the  pons  Varolii.—  Crua 
olfactorlum.  crua  rhlnoncephall,  what  It  Improperly 
called,  in  unman  anatomy,  Uie  ollactory  nene  or  tract, 
being  a  contracted  portion  of  the  brain  Itself,  between  tho 
pnmmcepiialon  anil  Ule  rblncnwphalon,— Crus  penis, 
the  pneterior  foqrth  of  one  of  the  corpora  carcrnoaa, 
which,  diverging  from  1U  fellow,  U  attached  to  the  pubic 
ami  ischial  rami. 
crusade1  ( kro-sad' ),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cru- 
mdo,  ctoieartc,  croisado,  crousaih,  earlier  rrart- 
orfe,  late  ME.  crucial/;  cruciat  (being  various- 
ly avooom.  to  the  ML.,  Hp.,  or  F.);  =  F.  croi- 
tatlc  (after  Pr.),  UF.  croitje  (also  in  another 
form  eroueric)  a  I*r.  cromita,  crozada  =  8p.  Pg. 
eruziula  =  It.  crociata,  <  ML.  cruciata,  a  crusade, 
lit.  (mi'.  *xu*ditio{n-))  an  expedition  of  persona 
marked  with  or  bearing  the  sign  of  the  cross, 

rop.  fern.  pp.  of  crudare,  mark  with  the  cross, 
L.  crux  (eric-),  cross:  gee  crots1,  «.  and  c, 
and  cruciate.  The  earlier  ME.  word  for  *cru- 
aade 1  was  croUerg :  see  croistrg.]  1 .  A  military 
expedition  under  the  banner  of  tho  cross;  spe- 
cifically, ono  of  tho  medieval  expeditions  un- 
dertaken by  the  Christians  of  Europe  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Mohamme- 
dans. The  crusading  apirlt  waa  arouaed  throughout  Eu- 
rope in  lOOft  by  the  preaching  of  tho  monk  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, who  with  Walter  the  Penniless  act  out  in  luwo  with 
an  Immense  rabble,  who  were  nearly  all  destroyed  on  tho 
way.  The  first  real  crusade,  under  Godfrey  of  Ikmtllon, 
1006-11,  reunited  In  Che  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Christum  kingdom  in  the  Holy  Unit:  lite 
second.  1U7,  preached  by  31  Bernard,  waa  uiiaucrraariil ; 
the  third,  UW-Vt,  led  tiy  tli«  prinrea  Frederick  llartia- 
roaaa  of  Ircrmany,  Klchard  tlte  latin  hearted  of  Kn&laiul, 
ami  Philip  Augustas  of  France,  failed  to  recover  Jrruaa- 
lem.  which  the  Mussulman*  had  taken  In  1187 ;  the  fourth, 
12UJ-4,  endod  111  the  catabllaluxient  of  a  Latin  empire  in 
t*oustanUnople,  nnder  Count  Baldwin  of  Handera,  one  of 
1U  leaden:  the  ttfth,  l£a-»,  tuider  the  emperor  Kred- 
i  II.,  the  sixth.  lS*8-S<Vunder  St.  Louis  (Louis  IX.  of 


iders:  the  ttfth,  1223-9,  tuider  the  emperor 
It,  the  tfxlh.  1S48-SO,  under  St.  Louis  (Lulls 
ei,  and  Uia  aeyonth  and  but,  1270-71,  alao  urn 
were  all  unaucceeafm.  There  were  other  c 
called  LTiua.1.-..  Including  one  of  born.  1212. 


Pope  Nitua  qulntus  for  tbo  i 
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Scon*  rrey  miaadirs?  knight.  tt.  ArneU. 

Aa  In  the  Eaat,  an  In  the  West,  the  erusadintj  apirlt  waa 
kept  alive  and  made  agzrcaaive  by  the  monks  and  the 
knights.  StUU,  Mud.  Med.  HlaL,  p.  SM. 

cruaadoM  ( kro-za'do),  n.  [Also  crvzodo;  a  rar., 
after  Sp.  Pg.  crusoda  (fern.),  of  crusade:  see 
criumdc1.]   1.  A  crusade. 

It  you  auppoae  tt  [tha  atyle  of  architecture)  Imported 
■    .turn  by  tboae  that  returned  from  the  cruaa- 
of  enure*  art  It  down  aa  an  eastern  Inven- 
'  inw,  Travcla  through  Spain,  illr. 

2.  A  bull  issued  by  the  pope  urging  a  crusade, 
promising  immediate  entrance  into  heaven  to 
those  who  died  in  the  service,  and  mauy  indul- 
gences to  those  who  survived. 

Pope  Status  qulntus  for  the  letting  forth  of  the  foresaid 
'  t  CrwJaufii,  with  moat  ample 
[•  I  in  great  numbera. 
IlaJkiupft  Yofayei,  L  UH. 

B  (krQ-za'dd),  n.  [Also  cru- 
aa  15.  krusaet  (KiUan)  aa  O.  cnnotlV,  etc.,  < 
8p.  I'g.  cnuado,  a  coin,  prop.  pp.  of  crttAir,  murk 
with  a  cross,  <  rrttr,  a  cross:  see  eras*1,  n.  and 
r.,  and  cf.  cru- 
taJti,  cTMctaff.] 
A  money  and  coin 
of  Portugal.  The 

mere  name,  waa  4O0 

re  la,  or  43  fnlted 
9(atea  cents.  The  new 
rrueailo  la  let)  reia.  or 
M  centa.  The  Purtu- 
gucae  aettleiuenU  of 
the  eaat  coast  of  Afri- 
ca reckon  with  s  eru- 
aado  of  only  17  canta. 
Alao  entaaifA 

I  had  rather  hare 
lost  my  purse 
Full  of  crn«ti/ora. 
Mo*.,  Otlvello,  III,  4. 


.  Inch 

children's  crusade,"  in  whk-h 
tiy  Hlitpwreck  or  were  enslaved, 
and  the  losa  of  life  In  them  were  enormous,  but  they 
stimulated  commcree  and  the  Interchange  of  Mesa  be- 
tween the  Weal  and  the  Rasa.  Tho  expeditions  against 
the  Alhigenaca  under  pupal  auspices,  1207  -a»,  were  alao 
called  crusades. 

for  the  muaJe  preached  through  wee  tern  rhrlstcmtoni, 
A .  D.  llss.  It  waa  nplalnwt  that  the  Knglli.h  sliouUI  wear  a 
white  cross  ;  the  Krcni  h  a  red  ;  tho  Flemish  a  green  one. 
ifuoted  in  ftoe*'»  Ctiurch  of  our  Fathers,  III.  L  440,  note. 
The  CrumdM,  with  all  their  drawbacks,  were  the  trial 
'  a  now  world,  a  rvconatltiitoil  tTtrt 


I  wi 

dinner  to  see  some 
tliouaandsof  my  lint's 
rruaddiw  weighed,  and 
we  find  that  .woo  come 
to  about  63o(.  or  40 
generally. 

l'rIV,  'nary,  June  5, 
[100°. 

The  King's  fifth  of 
the  mines  yields  an- 
nually ( thirteen  mn- 


^ILlaV!" 


Knfiw. 

Sllrsv  <-nis.d"  of  jo*«V  -»nltoi  M»- 
ream.  ;sn-r.lin» 


fen!  " 

aftor 


better  Ideal  ttian  that  of  piracy  ami  fraternal 
Modern  Mist.,  p.  422. 


Stubbt,  Medieval  and 

S.  Any  vigorous  concerted  action  for  the 
fense  or  advancement  of  an  idea  or  a 
in  opposition  to  a  public  evil :  as,  a  tern] 
crusatU) ;  the  cnuade  against  slavery. 

Tin-  uiiwcsrl.  il,  unostentatious,  sni!  llwclorlona  cmemf* 
of  England  against  slavery  may  probably  be  regarded  aa 
among  the  three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous  acta  recorded 
In  the  history  of  nationa.     f^scs*y,  Knrop.  Morals,  1.  nil. 

crusade1  (krtt-sad'),  r.  *.;  prvU  and  pp. . 
ppr.  crutading.    [<  cruMdel,  n.]    To  t 
a  crusade ;  support  or  oppose 
seal. 

(Vase  emaedinj  against  sense.  Jf.  Grams,  The  Orotto. 
crusade"  (kro-sa<l'),  «.  Same  as  crwutdn-. 
crusader  (krt>-s*'der),  n.  [Cf.  equiv.  croiaw.] 
A  person  engaged  in  a  crusade.  The  crusaders  of 
tlte  middle  ages  bore  aa  a  badge  on  the  breast  or  the 
shoulder  a  representation  of  the  croaa.  the  assumption  of 
which,  called  "  taking  the  cross,"  constituted  a  lillwlfng 
"  released  them  from  all  other  ohllgav 

If  other  pllgrlma  had  their  peculiar  marks,  an  too  had 
tbo  crusuufer.  For  a  token  of  that  vow  which  he  had  pi  ight- 
ed,  he  alwaya  wore  a  cruaa  sewed  to  his  dress,  until  he 
went  to,  and  all  tho  while  ha  stayed  In,  the  Holy  Land. 

ff.«w,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  t.  44*. 

With  all  their  faults  *b.-ao  n..Mea  lot  (-vprus)  were  bona 
Me  Ouaodcrs.  men  who,  like  the  first  champtivna,  wore 
>  east  in  their  lot  in  a  IT-mlsed  Land,  and  not,  like 
'r  ad  venturer*,  antlona  merely  to  gel  all  they  could 
out  of  It,  to  rnak.-  their  fortune*. 

.v '        Midlcval  ami  Modem  Hist,,  p.  sen. 

crusading  (kro-sa'ding),p.o.  [I*pr.  of  pruwartr?1 
r . )    Of  or  tK-rtainiug  to  the  cruxmles; 
iu  or  favoring  a  crusade  or  i 


(krtts),  n. 

[Also  written  improp.  cruise ;  <  ME.  enue,  truce, 
(route,  cnu,  a  pot,  <  Ice t.  krw>,  a  pot,  tankard,  = 
Sw.  Dan.  Jrrug  =  D.  kroe*,  OT>.  kru<f*e,  a  cup, 
pot,  crucible,  as  MHti.  i-ritsc,  O.  krause,  an 
earthen  mug.  Perhaps  ult.  connected  with 
croc*1,  q.  v.  ITenee,  ult,  the  dim.  crumt  and 
it<  1  An  earthen  pot  or  bottle ;  any  small 
vessel  for  liquids. 
David  took  tho  spear  and  the  reuse  of  water  from  Haul's 

I  Sam.  u*l  It, 


In  her  right  hand  a  crystal  rnw  filled  with  wine. 
B.  Juutm,  King  James  *  t'oronation 
This  crwas  of  oil,  thta  akin  of  wine. 
These  tamarind*  ami  date*  ar*  thine. 

v.  A  Atdtvk,  Tho  Htielk'a  Welcome. 

cruset  (kro'set),  ».  [<  F.  creuitet,  OF.  erruarf, 
cruwf,  etc. :  see  crtatet  and  cruse.]  A  gold- 
smiths' cruciblo  or  melting-pot. 

crush  (krush),  ».  [<  kfE.  crtigcscs,  rroutiihen, 
<  OF.  cruutir,  crouMr  =  Pr.  cruet r,  eruiair, 
croistir  m  Bp.  crujtr,  Cat.  rrrurfr  ss  It.  croseiare 
(ML.  erutcire),  crush,  break;  cf.  Sw.  Jtrossn, 
bruise,  crack,  crush,  prob.  of  Romance  origin. 
The  Romance  words  are  prob.  from  a  Tout, 
verb:  Goth.  Jtimma,  gnash  with  the  teeth, 
grind  the  teeth,  deriv.*Aro«»f/aii  s=  Icel.  kreisla, 
kreytta  =  Sw.  krtjtta  a  Dsn.  kryttc,  squeeze, 
press.]  I.  fros*.  1.  To  press  and  bruise  be- 
tween two  hard  bodies;  squeeze  out  of  shape 
or  normal  condition. 
The  aaa  .  .  .  eruaaed  Balaam's  find  against  the  wall. 

Sim.  xiiU  2.'.. 

2.  To  bruise  and  break  into  fragments  or  small 
particles,  either  by  direct  pressure  or  by  grind- 
ing or  pounding:  us,  to  crush  quart x.— 3.  To 
fore*  down  and  bruise  ami  break,  as  by  a  stt| 
incumbent  weight:  as,  the  ma 
the  fall  of  a  tree. 


L  14. 


Font,  rise,  and  rouse,  and  rule,  and  tnu* 
pride.  Qsurrfes,  En 

These  Disorders  might  have  been  arses! ,  if  C 
had  used  his  Authority  to  Suppress  Ultra. 

ttomyitr.  Voyages,  L  Kl. 

Speedily  overtaking  and  rnulir,;  the  rebels.  .Scoff. 
^On  Aprll^ie,  1748,  thebattlo  of  CullodaB  fi  .rover  crwAarf 


6.  To< 

Thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  awl  erusAed  alway. 

Dent.  iivIIL  33. 

6.  To  crowd  or  press  upon. 

When  loud  winds  from  dill" rent  quartern  ruali. 
Vast  cloud*  erscouot'rlng  ono  another  erusa, 
H'aUer,  lnatructioaa  to  a  I 

7.  To  rumple  or  put  out  of  shape  by  pri  - 
or by  rough  handling :  as,  to  ctswA  a  bonnet  or 
a  dress.  [CoIIihj.  J  —Anglo  of  crashing,  hi  c  am/it*. 
—To  crush  a  cup  (nr  glass),  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine 
together;  "crack  a  buttle":  probably  In  allusion  to  the 


custom,  prevalent  in  wine-gr 
the  Juice  of  the  grape  ' 


To 


countries,  of  eu.oeeilng 
or  goblet  aa  required. 
If  you  be  not  of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come 
Ska*.,  B.  and  J  .  I  t. 

I  yEdd^Margarwl,  U.  tt. 


and  crusA  a  nip  of  wine.  Skat. 
Come  erusA  a  gtaM  with  your  dear 


out.  <«)  To  forco  out  by 
Bacchus,  that  Brat  from  owf  the  purpl*  _ 
Ores*  d  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine. 


Xilttm.  Cornea,  1.  47. 


(6)  To  destroy ;  frustrate  : 


as,  to  ervtaA  out  rebellio 

poiin.f 
4,  T«j 


-  Syn.  L  Ma*k,  etc.  See  <fd*A.  —  f.  To  break,  pound,  pul- 
verise, crumble,  bray,  dlsdntegrate,  demoliali. —  tt.  To  over- 
power, prostrate,  conquer,  quelL 

II.  tm'rau*.  To  be  pressed  out  of  shspo,  into 


a  smaller  compass,  or  into  pieces,  by  ex 
forco:  as,  an  egg-shell  crushes  readily  in  the 
hand. 

crush  (krush),  n.  [<  crush,  t.]  1.  A  violent 
collision  or  rushing  together;  a  sudden  or  vio- 
lent pressure;  a  breaking  or  bruising  by  pres- 
sure or  by  violent  collision  or  rushing  toge- 
ther. 

Some  hurt,  either  by  bruise,  rrusA.  or  stripe. 

f/oifunsf,  tr.  of  Pliny,  axis,  ft, 
rs  of  elementa, 
j  and  the  erusA  of  world* 

dddison,  t'ato.  v.  1. 

2.  Violent  pressure  caused  by  a  crowd ;  a  mass 
of  objects  crowded  together;  a  compacted  and 
;  crowd  of  persons,  as  at  a  ball  or 


Htruv*  who  should  be  tnnothoml  deepest  In 
ertuA  of  learea.  A'eats,  Knilymlon,  UL 

tlnaat  the  rmsA  waa,  and  each  l«se. 
To  left  and  right,  of  those  tall  columns  drown'd 
In  silken  lluctuallon  and  Uie  swarm 
Of  female  whisperer*.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vL 

crushed  (krusht),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  erusA,  r.]  1. 
Broken  or  bruised  by  squeezing  or  pressure: 
as,  cruske<1  strawberries. —  2.  Broken  or  bruised 
to  powder  by  grinding  or  pounding ;  pulverized ; 
comminuted:  as,  crushed  sugar;  rr*t«Arrf  quartz. 
—3.  Crumpled;  rumpled;  pressed  out  of  shape, 
as  by  crowding:  its,  a  crushed  bat  or  1 


4.  Overwhelmed  or  subdued  by  power;  pn 
or  kept  down  as  by  a  superincumbent  weight. 
Hence — 8.  Oppressed. 

crusher  (krush'erl.n.  1.  Ono  who  or  that  which 
crushes  or  demolishes:  as,  his  answer  was  a 
erswarr.  [Colloq.] — 2.  A  policeman.  [Slang.] 

crusher-gage  (krush'er-gaj),  n.  A  registering 
instrument,  exposed  in  the  bore  of  a  gun,  to 
measure  the  pressure  developed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  charge.        J7.  Knight. 

crush-hat  (krush'hat'),  «.  1.  A  hat  which  can 
bo  folded  without  injury  and  carried  in  the 
pocket. 

••  So,  don't,-  aald  Sir  Mulberry,  folding  hi*  rrusAdusf  to 
lay  his  elbow  on.  ioeinu,  .Nicholas  Ntckletiy. 

2.  Colloquially,  an  opera-hat. 
crushing  (krusVing),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  crii#»,  r.] 
Having  the  power  or  tending  to  crush;  over- 
whelming; demolishing. 

Tho  blow  must  be  quirk  and  rnukfayf. 

.«  v  in Hist  Kng.,  mil. 

crushing-machine  (krush'ing-ma-sbSn'),  n.  A 

crush « 


by  a  super- 
i  crushed  by 


In  hnw  ttiauy  kingdoms  of  tb. 
•wonl  of  this  inlsgul.leit  aalut  errant 
or  lucnt,  or  aex,  or  conditl'-n. 

■Sterne,  TrUlnuu 


machine  constructed  to  pulverize  or  t 
and  other  hanl  and  brittle  materials ;  ft  I 
crusher. 

crush-room  (kmsh'rffm),  «.    A  saloon  in  a 
theater,  opera-house,  etc.,  in  whioh  the  audi- 
ence may  promenade  between  the  acts  or  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  an  entertainment;  a  foyer, 
crusian,  ».   See  crucwu. 
crusilli,  crusily,  «.   See  rrueilu. 
crusoilet,  ».    [<  OF.  ctiutoJ,  crv^ol,  croiseul,  a 
var.  of  croiscl.  cruseau.  a  cruci" 1 

i  AcruciUejai 

iug-pot. 
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i  of  his  melting-pots,  that  wi 
Is  s  enuo%U  with  Mercuric  water. 

Marlon  and  Barltttnl,  Insatiate  Countess,  I. 

crust  (kmst),  H.  [<  ME.  crust  s  I).  iorvrf  ■ 
MLO.  krotte,  LG.  iroT»l*,  Iwto  =  OHO.  crusta, 
MHO.  O.  *m«tr  =  OF.  crouste,  F.  cvotite  m  Pr. 
Pg.  It.  crotta  —  Sn.  contra,  <  L.  enuta,  the  hard 
surface  of  a  body,  rind,  shell,  crust,  inlaid 
work;  cf.  Qr.  apt  of,  frost:  see  crystal.]  1.  A 
hard  external  portion,  of  comparative  thinness, 
forming  a  sort  of  coating  over  the  softer  inte- 
rior part ;  any  hard  outer  coal  or  coating  1  as, 
the  crutt  of  frozen  snow ;  the  crutt  of  a  loaf  of 
bread ;  a  thin  crust  of  politeness. 

1  hav.  known  ,n  emperor  qalt*  hid  under  a  crust  at 
Jddimm,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 


If  the  wind  be.  piiigh,  and  trouble  the  rruM  at  the  watrr. 

W, Thaumn  (Arbcr*  Eng.  Oarner,  1.  1M). 

Bpeeiflcallv — 8.  In  oeoi.:  (a)  The  exterior  por- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  that  part  of  the  earth  which 
is  accessible  to  examination,  (ft)  The  solid 
portion  of  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  its  fused 
interior,  many  geologists  anil  phvsieist*  believ- 
ing that  the  interior  of  the  earth  must  be  In  a 
more  or  less  fluid  condition.—  3.  Matter  col- 
lected or  concreted  into  a  solid  body  ;  an  in- 
crustation ;  specifically,  a  deposit  from  wine, 
as  it  ripens,  collected  on  the  interior  of  bot- 
tles, etc.,  and  consisting  of  tartar  and  coloring 

From  scalp  to  ule  on*  slough  »nd  crust  of  sin. 

i  Stylltee. 


4.  A  piece  of  an  outer  coating  or  incrustation; 
specifically,  an  external  or  a  dried  and  hard 
piece  of  bread. 

Illve  m*  again  my  hollow  tr*r, 

A  crust  ofbread,  and  liberty  ! 

Pop,,  lasts,  of  Horace,  IX  vL  SM. 

ft.  In  goo/.,  a  shell;  a  test:  the  chitinous  or 
other  hard  covering  of  various  animals. 
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from  Inaecla,  Muriti  porta,  and 
Arachnida  respectively.  They  are  nnntly  aquatic 
arthropods  with  (generally)  two  pairs  of  antrum*  and  nu- 
merous thoracic  as  well  a*  (usual)))  abdominal  articulated 
appendage*,  and  breathing  he  mean*  u(  branch!*?.  Tlie 
bad*  U  covered  wltli  a  hard  rhlUniwa  test  or  crust,  whence 
the  name  It  la  aegmenled  Into  head,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men, the  two  former  of  which  are  more  or  leas  completely 
united  into  a  cephalotborax.  shielded  with  a  coiilliiuoii* 
carapace :  Uie  abdomen  Is  usually  segmented  and  mobile, 
presenting  the  appearance-  of  a  UUL  A  typical  segment 
>ite  of  the  body  consists,  at  Lcaat  tlteorrtlcally,  of  a 
portion  or  lergite  of  two  pieces,  a  ventral  portion 
or  stcrulle.  ah»  of  two  piece*,  an  eiilmenui  on  each  aide 
above,  and  an  eptttcmum  on  earh  aide  below,  The  shell 
semis  Inward  sundry  hard  prooeaas*  or  partitions  called 
apodemata.  The  typical  number  of  segments  hi  the  higher 
Ostreacea  is  SI ,  actually  ur  theoretically.  The  cmsUceajia 
ahe<l  their  shells  (exuekrlet»iis]L  Ui  s<>nte  cases  wHh  ex- 
traordinary frequency,  and  they  jM*i*r*s  great  reparatory 
powers  In  the  reproduction  of  tost  parts.  Most  of  tliem 
pass  through  several  larval  ataires,  the  bust-marked  of 
which  are  those  of  the  forma 
mtanlvya.  The  crustaceans 
lolwters,  shrimps,  prawns,  cr 
forms :  and  among  the  lowe: 
known  aa  aand-hi»ppers,  bei 

bftruacltss,  etc.  Leading  type*,  in  more  tectiubcal  lenw, 
are  the  thoracottraran,  podophihalmU',  or  stalk  cye-il 
crustaceans,  aa  crabs  ami  crawfish  ;  the  rdrtoplitbalmoua 
or  sessile-eyed  crustaceans,  aa  liemodlpods,  amphlpoda, 
and  Isopoda  (all  the  foregoing  being  sometimes  grouped 
Wigetlier  as  malacostracutia  crustaceans);  the  miUirmm- 
t  raoius  crustaceans,  aa  the  copepoiU,  ostracodo*.  {-laiftorc- 
rana,  phyllopuda,  etc.,  the  trllol.it. .  and  their  related 
forms  being  often  brought  under  this  division ;  the  erd- 
zuans,  ichthyophthirlans,  or  Ash-llce  :  and  finally.  Hie  clr- 
rlpeda.  Great  as  is  (lie  difference  Iwlween  extremes  in 
any  of  these  form*,  tlwy  are  closely  relate"!  by  connecting 
forms,  and  naturalists  are  try  no  mean*  agreed  upon  the 
formal  division  of  the  class.  The  older  divisions  which 
have  been  nuvde  are  now  mostly  superseded,  and  even  Die 
modern  one*  aro  seldom  exactly  conterminous.  A  aeries  of 
subclasses  sometime*  now  adopted  Is:  (1)  ('imperiia  or 
sVcfoevrora,  with  three  or  four  orders;  (S)  Kpizoa  at  ' 

"  i  orders  aa  f 


iicl 


1th 
iclude  all 
rtUh,  He. 
a  great  v 
hfleas,  v 


l  l.i 


,  and 
i!k>  ami 

I  I.I..T 


the  translator  of  Swedenborg's  "Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy." 

a-UBtalogical  (kniB-ta-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  enattO- 
OW  +  -tail.]    Same  aa  cruttaceologicat. 

cruatalogirt  (lrrus-tal'6-jist),  a.    [<  em 
+  -t*t.]Karue  as  crustaceologtst. 

CTTJStalogy  (krus-tal'6-ji),  it.    [Irreg.  for  'e 
totooy,  <  L.  crusta,  crust,  +  Or.  ->-oy<o,  <  tym; 
•peak  :  see  -o/<«/y. ]    Same  as  cruslaceoUigy. 

crustate  (krus'tat),  a.  [<  U  crusta tus  (neut. 
pi.  erustata  (sc.  autmalia,  aniinals),  shell-Ash  — 
Pliny),  pp.  of  erustare,  crust,  <  crusta,  a  < 
see  crust,  ».,  rruifa,  and  cf.  custard.] 
with  a  crust :  as,  cnutate  baaalt- 

cmHUte5d(knis'ta-ted),o.  [As crustate  +  -#«<«.] 
Same  as  cnutntc. 

crustation  (knis-ta'shno).  n.  [As  crnstatr  + 
-ion.]    An  adherent  criist ;  an  Incrustation. 

cnister  i,krus't*r),  ».  One  who  crust-hunts  for 
game ;  a  crust-hunter.  [American.] 


i  ■■, 


So  limg  as  do 


i  and  eesuVer*  are  forblildcn,  the  deer  will 

L  Farttt  omf  .S'treoMi. 


lAyo^AMVrio, •  (S) 


Kntamottnm,  w  llh  such  o 
Ofmfvrena,  FkyUapmia.  AiMowi. 


Cat*. 

Mi- 


lt was  the  constant  end 
that  Uie  oppoiseut*  of  wa 
catca  of  January  crutt  hun 


and  insects. — 8.  In  anuf.  and  /»*v«<>/., 
a  coat  or  covering  harder  or  denser  than  that 
which  is  covered  ;  a  pellicle  ;  a  cmsta :  as,  the 
huffy  coat  or  crust  of  inflammatory  blood ;  the 
crust  of  a  tooth. — 7.  The  part  of  the  hoof  of  a 
horse  to  which  the  shoe  is  fastenod  Crust  cof- 

fSw.  »eeco/e». 

crnst  (kruxt ),  r.  [<  ME.  ertutfeti,  <  rrngf,  ».]  L 
fran*.  1.  To  cover  with  a  crust  or  hard  exte- 
rior portion  or  coating ;  overspread  with  any- 
t  resembling  a  crust;  incrust. 


With  blackest  moss  the  flowerpots 
Were  thickly  crurted.  ooe  and  all. 


The  hilt  of  Ui*  sword  was  covered,  and  the 
crust «d with  hrllllsnta.  first  i'ean./u  .Sifirrn 

S,  To  coat  or  line  with  concretions. 
3. 

Foul  and  crusted  bottle*. 

Sui/I,  Directions  to  ftenranta,  Biitler. 

II.  iNfrans.  1.  To  thicken  or  contract  into  a 
liard  covering ;  concrete  or  freere,  as  superficial 
matter. 

The  place  that  waa  burned  crusted  and  healed. 

Sir  W.  rewpfe. 
The  chilly  froct,  beneath  the  silver  Ileum, 
Crept,  gently  crusting,  o'er  the  glittering 
Burns,  ' 

S.  To  crust-hunt.  [American.] 

(krus'ta),  «.;  pi.  rrtuifat  (-t*>. 
t:  »*ecTi«f,  a.)  1.  In  decoratict  art,  some- 
thing prepared  for  application  or  inlaying,  aa  a 
small  chased  or  sculptured  ornament  made  for 
the  doco  ration  of  vessels  of  silver  or  other  metal. 
—  2.  In  boU,  the  brittle  crustaceoua  thallus  of 
lichens. —  3.  In  tool.,  a  crust. — 4.  In  aitaf.: 
(a)  A  crust.  (6)  The  smaller  and  lower  of  two 
parts  into  which  each  cms  cerebri  is  divisible, 
the  other  being  called  the  frj/mrnfNm.  The 
upper  boundary  of  the  substantia  nigra  is  the 
boundary  between  the  two.— ft.  In  phusiol.  and 
uatkol.,  a  crust. — 6.  A  cocktail  served  in  a  glass 
lined  with  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  and  having 
its  rim  incrusted  with  sugar.-  Crusts  fibrosa, 

the  cement  of  a  tooth,  See  cement,  «.  Cruila  ln- 
namoiatorla,  the  hulfy  coat,  m<«  bufy  —  Crusts  lac- 
Vaa,  iu  pnlnnt  .  ectema  pustulosum,  as  met  with  on  Uie 
face  and  head  of  infants  at  the  breast :  milk 
Crusta  petroaa,  the  Ouny  crust  ol  a  to.;tli ;  Uie 
Bee  cement,  n.,  *. 

A  mass  of  true  boo*,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  « 


titit,  Kuryiitrrida:  («)  Kdrifnlhrtma ,  wlUi  Ixra-Mif^da, 
Amfkipsda,  and  /sueed* ;  (ft)  /'ediwAtAaJinil,  with  Stoma- 
topada  and  btcanoda  ;  to  which  some  add  (0)  Paiamtmata, 
often  consltlered  to  be  araciinldans.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
of  the**  are  often  united  as  one  subclass.  Jfafsnutraca. 
The  IrtloMte*  with  tho  euryiiteryglan*  and  kfng-cratia  some- 
tluses  constitute  one  prime  divlslou  called  tlipantostraca. 
Mi-  VI  uses  Caridrt  as  a  substitute  for  Crustacea. 

crustacean  (krus-ta'shian),  a.  and  a.  [<  Crus- 
taeta  +  -«».]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Crustacea. 
H.  n.  One  of  the  Crustacea. 
cxas1*ceologi(^<krus-ta'shA-A-loj'i-kal), a.  [< 
crustaccologn  +  -tea/.  ]  Pertaining  to  crustace- 
ology. 

crusta ceologlat  (kruB-ta-shv-ol'n-jist),  n.  [< 
erustactvitMju  +  -i#(.]  Ono  versed  in  erustace- 
ology;  a  carclnologist .  J.  II.  Wctttcood. 
cmstaceology  (krus-ta-ahe-oro-ji},  ».  [<  XI,. 
Crustacea,  q.  v..  +  Or.  ->o;.<o,  <  '>>'»',  speak; 
see  •oUmy.']  That  branch  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  crustaceoua  animals;  eareinology. 
crustaccorubrln  (kruK-la'sh^-o-rO'briu),  ».  [< 
NL.  Crustacea,  a.  v.,  +  L.  ruber  (raftr-),  red,  + 
-.VJ.]   A  red  pigment  found  in  certain  . 


Pro- 


crust-hunt  (krust'hunt),  r.  i.  To  hunt  deer, 
moose,  or  other  large  game  on  the  snow,  when 
the  crust  is  strong  enough  to  support  the  hun- 
ter but  not  the  game,  which  is  in  consequence 
easily  overtaken  and  killed.  [American.] 

crust-hunter  (kruit'hun'ter),  n.  One  who 
crust-hunts.  [American.] 

crugt-hunttng  i  krust'hun-ting).  n.  [Verbal  n. 
ofcriwrf-AiMtf,  r.J  Themethodofl 
game,  in  the  winter,  on  the  crust  of  the  i 
[American.] 

r  ...  to  make  It  i 

111  i.e  ■„-  re  .u.i.1  cl 

and  June  llroiting 
Fortst  and  Stream,  XXIV.  in. 

cxttstlfle  (krue-tif  'lk),  a.    [<  I>.  crusta,  a  i 
+  -fieus,  <  facere,  make:  see  -fie,  -/y.] 
ducing  a  crust  or  skin.  [Hare.] 

crurtily  (krus'ti-li),  ad>.  Peevishly ;  morosely ; 
surlily. 

crustiness  (krus'ti-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  crusty;  hardness.— S.  Peevishness; 
snapnishness ;  surliness. 

crusting  (krus'ting),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  cragf,  v. 
i.,  2.]  The  practice  of  crust-hunting.  [Ameri- 
can.] 

crust-lizard  (krust'liz'|rd),  a.  A  book-name 
of  the  varanoid  lizard,  Hclixlrrmn  horridum. 
Also  called  Gtta  monster. 

crustose  (krus'toa),  a.  [<  ML.  rrustaiwit,  full  of 
crusts,  <  L.  rragfa,  crust.]  Crust-like ;  crusta- 
ceo  us. 

crusty  (krus'ti),  a.    [<  enwf  +  -yl.]  1. 
crust ;  of  the  nature  of  crust;  hard:  < 
surface  or  substance. 


Ituslty,  i 


.  Vert.,  p.  41. 


Crusta  phioclstlca,  the  huffy  coat.  V  imfv. 
Crustacea  (krus-ta'shiii),  a.        [NIa>,  neut.  pi. 
of  crustac***,  having  a  crust :  see  erustaccnus. 
Cf.  L.cr-*fafa,shell-flsh:  seerrwfafc,] 


S7 


.  A  class 
of  the  prime  divisions  of 
with  articulated  legs,  as 


crustaceous  Ikrus-ta'ahitu),  a.  [<  XL.  cnurfo- 
ceus,  <  [s,  crusta,  a  crust :  see  enrsf,  crusta.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  crust ;  like  crust ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  crust  or  shell. 

That  moat  witty  conceit  of  Anaximander.  that  the  Brat 
men  and  all  animals  were  bred  In  some  warm  moisture. 
Inclosed  In  eruarneeous  skins,  at  If  they  wet*  .  .  .  crab- 
euli  and  li  listers  1  Brntlep,  Scnuons.  iv. 

S.  In  toot. :  («)  Having  a  crust-like  shell ;  be- 
longing to  the  Crustacea  ;  crustacean,  (ft)  In 
enfoM.,  having  a  somewhat  hard  and  elastle  tex- 
ture, resisting  slight  pressure,  but  not  rigid : 
said  of  parts  of  the  integument. — 8.  In  oof.: 
(a)  Hard,  thin,  and  brittle,  (ft)  In  Hchcuologu, 
forming  a  flat  crust  in  or  upon  the  substratum, 
and  adhering  to  it  firmly  by  t  he  whole  under  sur- 
face, so  as  not  to  be  separable  without  injury : 
applied  In  tin-  ( hull  ui  cf  '.iclicus. 
cruataceousneas  (krus-ta'shius-nes),  n.  The 
character  ur  quality  of  having  a  crust-like 
jointed  shell. 

crustacite  (krus'ta-slt),  a.    [<  crustaceous)  + 
nfr*.]   A  fossil  crustacean, 
crusts,       Plural  of  crusta. 
crustal  (krus'tal),  a,  and  n.    [<  crugf  +  -a/.] 

1.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
crust ;  crustaceous.  [Hare.] 

The  Increased  rate  of  thickening  [of  the  crust  of  the 
mooiil  w.juld  result  both  fp.m  Uie  ItKreaaed  rate  of  gen- 
eral cooling  and  from  the  addition  id  cnufnf  layers  upon 
tho  exterior.  it v.  World-Life,  p.  sr.-!, 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  crustal. 
II.  ».  One  of  the  I 


;  aa,  a  crusty 


UMuuts  Vcyaftt. 
A  crusty  Ice  all  aljotll  Uie  sides  of  U«cun.  ^    ^  ^ 

9.  [In  this  sense  supposed  by  some  to  have 
arisen  as  an  aecotn.  of  rttrsf  in  a  like  sense.] 
Peevish ;  snappish ;  surly ;  harshly  curt  in  t 


superficial  particles  of  any 
given  order  which  collectively  form  the  crust 
of  a  particle  of  auother  order :  a  term  used  by 


Mow  now.  thisi  core  of  envy  » 
Thou  crustv  batch  of  natuie,  what*  tho  news? 

.SAsUl,  T.  and  C„  ».  L 

Ills  associates  found  him  aaraclimea  aelflsh  and  snni*. 
usfy.    The  sweeter  and  mellower  trails  needed 
year*  and  exparirnc*  for  their  full  rl|ienliig. 

(,'.  -S.  Afrrnnm,  s,  Howie*,  I.  Si. 

crusuly,  a.   In  act.,  same  as  crucily. 
crut1  (Wrut),  a.    A  dwarf.    Brockett.  [North. 
Eng.] 

crut-  (krut),  n.  [Perhaps  <  F.  croiifr,  crust: 
se*  crust.]    The  rough  shaggy  part  of  oak-bark. 

CTUt3  (krut),  n.  [Ir. :  see  erotrrf*.]  An  ancient 
Irish  musical  instrument.    See  eron-cP. 

I  hi*  can  scarcely  resist  the  conclusion  which  forces  it- 
self on  the  mind  ill  reading  over  the  re(ei,-i„-,-s  to  the 
Cruf  scattered  through  Irish  manuscripts,  that  that  In- 
strument waa  a  true  harp,  played  upon  Willi  the  nngera, 
and  without  a  plectrum. 

»•.  K.  .•iuilinan,  In  trod,  to  OCurry  »  Aoc.  Irish,  p.  ctlx. 

crutch1  (kruch),  n.  [<  ME.  cr.frAe,  rrtieeAe, 
crucke,  <  AS.  cryce,  \etut  prop,  spelled  crier,  gen. 
dat.  ace.  crycer,  cricee,  =  MI),  trucke,  I>.  kruk  ar 
MLO.  krueie,  krocke,  Ui.  krukke,  kriick :  =  OHO. 
f«r»c*^-,e*ruc*d,MHU.  kruckc,  krueke,G.lTuHe 
=  Dan.  krykke  =  Xorw.  krykkja  =  OSw.  «ryl.*ia, 
Sw.  krucka,  a  crutch.  Akin  to  crook,  with  which 
in  the  Romance  tongues  Its  derivatives  are  min- 
gled :  ML.  crocria,  crucia,  eruccii,  etc.,  >  It.  croc- 
eta.  also  ftrucria,  a  crutch;  ML  rroWa,  crochia, 
crocea,  etc.,  a  croiier:  see  crook  and  cross"-!,  era- 
tier,  and  cf .  crofe* .]    1 .  A  support  for  the  lame 
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In  walking,  eoneieting  of  a  «t»ff  of  the  proper  CTWth  (krolh).  «.  The  modem  Welsh  form  of 
length,  with  a  croespiece  at  one  end  bo  shaped  rnrnvf-'. 

as  to  fit  easily  under  the  armpit.  The  upper  port  or  cry  (kri),  r. :  pret.  and  pp.  cricii,  ppr.  crying. 

[Early  mod.  £.  also  rryc,  erie ;  <  ME.  crien  = 
MHG.  kritn,  <  OF.  crier,  F.  crier  =  Pr.  (n>/nr 
—  uSp.  erUiar,  Sp.  Pg.  r/rtfiir  =  It.  ijridare,  cry, 
shriek  (ML.  cridarr,  clamor,  cry.  also  proclaim), 
prob.  <  L.  quiriturc,  cry.  lament,  shriek,  freti. 
of  aucri,  lament.  <'oraplai».  >  also  ult.  E.  quar- 
rel' and  qutrtiUms,  <i.  v.  Cf.  W.  crca,  cry,  cri, 
a  cry:  prob.  from  E.]  I.  intrant.  1.  To  speak 
earnestly  or  with  a  loud  voice;  call  loudly; 
exclaim  or  proclaim  with  vehemence,  as  in  an 
earnest  appeal  or  prayer,  in  giving  public  no- 
tice, or  to  attract  attention:  with  to  or  unto, 
formerly  sometimes  on  or  upon,  before  the  per- 
son addressed. 
The  people  cried  u,  Pharaoh  fur  bread.  Urn.  xli.  S4. 
Uo  ami  ee.,  In  the  cars  qI  Jerusalem.  Jsr.  tl.  2. 

Xo  longer  ..n  Saint  Iannis  will  we  cry. 

Skat.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  I.  6. 

With  longing*  ami  brcathlius*  In  Ida  soul  which,  he  •.<>•«. 
are  not  to  Ik,  expressed,  he  cried  on  Christ  to  call  liim, 
being  "  all  »n  a  name   to  lie  In  a  conve rted  Hate. 

SonfAey.  Bunyan,  p.  21 

or 


Uie  stall  m  now 
parte,  separated  by  an  I 
Tlie  broken  soldii 
Shouldered  bl«  "Hick,  ami  thowed  how  flctila  were  won 
UM'mith.  lies.  VU„  1.  III 

Ho  (Euripides)  sauttltillcd  trutcka  for  ttllla,  bail  «er- 
mini  (or  odea.  Mttmulay. 

Hence  — 2.  Figuratively,  old  age.  [Rare  and 
poetical.] 

Heant)  doth  varnish  are.  at  If  new-born. 
And  gives  tlie  cruteA  the  cradle  a  infancy. 

.Sfiafc,  L.  L.  L,.  Iv.  X 

8.  Anv  fixture  or  mechanical  device  resem- 
bling a  crutch  or  the  head  of  a  crutch.  on  A 
forked  roil  die  the  leg  on  a  woman'*  saddle  (6)  'live  cn-s. 
baiidle  of  a  ladle  fur  molten  met*!,  <e>  The  fork  at  the 
arm  supporting  the  aiichor-cssapement  of  a  clock.  (ft) 
.Vaar.:  0)  A  formed  *up|a.rt  fur  the  maiu-lwHiiofatli..^ 
brig,  or  cutter,  etc..  ami  for  the  apankci-hoi.ni  of  a  ship, 
when  their  respective  tails  are  atowcil,  (?)  A  piece  of 
knee  Umber  placed  (liable  a  ship,  tor  the  security  of  the 
lieels  of  the  ranl-llloi-era  abaft.  (Hi  A  stanchion  of  «i»-l 
or  in  'ii  in  a  ahlp,  the  upper  part  of  which  It  forked  to  re- 
ceive a  rail,  apar.  mast,  yard,  etc.,  when  not  In  uac.  |ln 
tbaae  uaea  aleo  written  rrufrA,  ]  (e)  In  ssrtyi.uiasino,  a  |ierfo- 
rateil  piece  of  wood  or  Iron  attached  to  a  Jxile.  Used  loitir 
together  the  tugredlenta.  (/>Ill  ini/i'/.  iwoiiM.r.  all  upright 
piece  of  wood  having  a  crinwplece  at  Ita  upper  end,  uaeil 
for  holding  up  the  cai-tlll  of  a  gallery -case,  while  exenva- 
Uona  for  the  rest  of  the  frame  are  made. 

The  mitcAe*  |two)  are  art  up.  and  an  elcavallon  mado 
large  cmnlgh  to  admit  the  cap  of  Hie  mat  case,  which  la 
laid  nn  the  projecting  enda  of  tile  cri»reAc«,  and.  being  aup- 
ported  by  them,  prevent*  the  earth  over  the  roof  ..f  the 
i  falling  while  the  excavation  i-  continued  to 
•malnder  of  tile  new  caae. 
trust.  Manual  of  54 lilt,  Engineering,  p.  Ml 

{til  A  rack:  aa,  a  bacon-erufcA.—  Cratch-wSOEpement. 
See  raoriieiaenr. 
crutch1  (kruch),  r.  /.  [<  OTllsM.*.]   1.  To  aup- 
]M)rt  on  crutches ;  prop  or  sustain. 

Two  fool*  ttiat  cmteA  their  feeble  *enae  on  verac. 

fVrjWco,  Aba.  and  Aiiilt  .  iL  #f. 

Mtf,  In 
mc :  it 
ilongli 


cry 

Ererrthlng,  tul  now  conceal  d.  file*  i 
prllit,  and  la  cried  about  the  ureetea. 

A'rWyn,  biarr.  December  1,  IflSS. 

Yon  know  bow  to  cry  win*  and  aell  vinegar. 

LmtttMloir,  Spaniali  BUadent.  I  4. 

3.  To  publish  the  banns  of;  l 
riage  of. 


r  a  deal  oi  fllmav  jirvp- 
my  aunt'*  bleaallkg. 


I  1>J  hill 


The  genlna  of  Mullen',  long  undinovei 
lu  flral  attempt*  In  a  higher  walk  did  m 
waa  cniteAed  l>>'  Imitation,  and  It  often  deigned  b 
with  another!  heifer. 

/.  D >  Itnteti,  Ut.  Char.  Men  of  tlehllla,  p  *09. 

2.  In  map  making,  to  stir  forcibly  with  a  crutch. 
See  rntlfAl,      3(f).  .  w„ 

crntcll«t  (kruch),  ».  [A  var.  of  r.o«CA2  <  ME 
croivcAe,  a  cross :  see  e ronr*-.  <-roa»l.  The  wonl 
In  this  form  is  more  or  leas  confused  with  era  fr/i  I, 
q.  V.J    A  cross.    See  rroasl. 

crutch-back*  (kruch'bak),  ».  A  humped  or 
crooked  back,  fiarics. 

cmtched  (kruch'ed),  a.    A  variant  of  ctomc-Acii. 
Crutdied  friars.  Sce/n«r. 

crotchet  (kntch'et).  it.  (E.  dial.  (Warwick- 
shire): origin  uncertain.]  The  common  perch. 

crutch-handle  (kruch'han'dl).  «.  *V  handle,  a-4 
of  a  spade,  which  has  a  eroaspioce  at  the  end. 

crotch-handled  (krueh'han'dld),  (t.  Ha\-ing  a 
crutch-handle. 

crave,  «•    See  i-rsicr. 

Cruveilhier's  atrophy.  See  nfrojiAjf. 

crnx  ikvuks),  h.  ;  pi.  rrusi*,  enter*  (kntk  sex, 
krQ'sei).  (L.,  a  erims:  see  erofA,  n.]  1.  Across. 
See  phrases  l>elow.  Specilicallv  —  2.  [«(/'.] 
The  Southern  Cross,  the  most  celebrated  con- 
stellation of  the  southern  heavens,  it  waa  erected 
Into  a  ronatellatbin  bv  Bojer  in  ISTU.  but  waa  often  .iN.keri 
of  aa  a  ei>a»  before :  then,  even  wn»  to  lie  an  ol  wiirv  «1- 
liulon  to  it  in  lianlc.  It  la  altuated  toulh  of  tile  wettem 
part  of  Centsnru*.  vaat  nt  the  keel  of  Argna.  It  u  a  tmall 
eonatelliillon  of  fo»ir  chief  ttani.  siranged  In  the  fnrm  <d 
a  crow.  It*  lielghtcat  atiu-.  Hhi  aoilthernnuwl.  In  of  al.mt 
(he  llrtt  magnitude ;  the  eaatcrn.  half  a  magnitude  fainter ; 
Uie  northern,  of  slasit  theaccond  iniignltii.b;  and  the  weal- 
era  of  the  thiol  magnitude  and  fidnt-  The  ci-uelellatiou 
owe*  IM  nrlklng  eBect  to  It*  ci.mprraaliin.  for  it  MlhtetliU 
onlv  at»iut  li  (mm  leirlh  to  aouth  and  ttill  l<.s*  from  en«t 
to  treat.  It  b»jka  more  like  a  kite  than  a  er.«a.  All  four 
alar*  are  white  except  the  northernmost,  which  it  ul  a 
clear  orange  color.  It  contain*  a  llfth  rtar  of  the  fourth 
miiguKude,  which  la  very  r.>l 

3.  The  erostt  ns  an  instrument  of  torture; 
hence,  anything  that  ptixxles  or  vexes  in  a 
high  degree  ;  a  conuiidnim. 

Ilrar  .b.an  ulnee  in  mi„  and  pun*  yon  and  I  deal, 
rw.whvUa.ol^.aWvea.,,..^.^^^ 

Oiw  vrt  lejlallv  unsolved  etti  of  rltllallam  i»  the  pr  |«  r 
I^eaeh'mg  veelment-  KfiittmrjA  Itrr .,  I'LXIli, 

Crux  an*svw.  a  cru«  with  a  handle  -.  llw  t*u-eri»«  with 
an  additional  member  at  the  lop  in  the  form  ,■(  a  loop 
orttlmip  SeeuwtA  Cmx  commtusa.  Some  »  Ion- 
eiwariwhlch  nee.  underm^l  >.  -  Crux  itectlasata.  Same 
as  erne.  •/  SI.  Amtrtv  ..r  .sr.  l-alnck;  a  asltter- CTUX 
I,  a  crota  tlie  arma  of  which  end  In  ttar*  of  live  or 

[Origin  obscure.]  A 


tlx  |*>iul*. 


cruyshage  (k 


O,  thi.  it  cm,; 


2.  Specifically,  to  call  for 
remedy ;  appeal ;  make  a 

Tlie  voice  of  thr  brother  t  blood  TrfA  unto  me  from  the 
ground.  <ieu-  iv.  lu. 

3.  To  utter  a  loud,  sharp,  or  vehement  inartic- 
ulate sound,  ns  a  dog  or  other  animal. 

luaoiwallpabellllie: 

I  couch  wheu  owli  do  cry. 

Skat.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
he  false  trail  they  cry/ 
.  yi«  false  Uanteh  dogs 

-Snat,  Hamlet,  It.  S. 

And  farther  on  we  heard  a  boast  that  cried- 

H  iffi.in.  ifurria,  Earthly  raradise,  I.  SB. 

4.  To  call  out  or  exclaim  roartieulately ,  u. 
an  inarticulate  outcrv,  ns  a  person  under  ex- 
citement of  auy  kind:  especially,  to  utter  a 
loud  soumi  of  lamentation  or  suffering,  such  as 
is  usually  accompanied  by  tears. 

Whan  lie  com  be  fore,  the  town  he  lie  gan  to  make  grete 
jorow.  and  eeieJ  high  ami  clcer  that  thei  wlUl-ynnn  vpon 
Umi  wallea  luyglit  wele  it  here. 

J.eef.a(E.  E.T.  S.XHHL 
Eaan  ri«.f  with  a  great  and  exceeding  littter^rv 

Hence— 6.  To  weep;  shed  tears,  whether  with 
or  without  sound. 


What  have  I  to  expect,  t 
aratioci  with  a  htabop't  II — 
to  go  tiin|H<rlng  up  to  the  altar ;  or  perhaiia  lie  cried  three 
timet  In  a  country  church,  and  have  an  unmannerly  fat 
rlrrk  aak  the  conaeiit  of  every  Imteher  in  the  pariah  n  ■ 
Join  John  Absolute  an.1  Ifdta  btngnlah.  itjliuder^  ^  ^ 

4f.  To  call. 
Tlie  medee  Imeadowi]  clenaed  tyme  la  now  to  make, 
from  no-e  fnrtn  tojm  hem  [Uitail  to  ene. 
l-alladiut.  Huaiondrle  (U.  K  T.  S.),  p.  «. 

6f.  To  demand ;  call  for. 

The  |irood  aheryfe  of  Notynghara 
Hide  erue  a  full  fayre  iday. 
lyteU  GVele  of  /ioLyn         (Lblld't  Ballails.  V.  Ml. 
Tlie  affair  eritt  haste.  Sk*k.,  mbello,  I.  a 

This  is  a  new  way  of  bcaaring,  and  a  iseat  one  : 
And  this  cries  money  for  reward,  good  store  ton. 

yirlfkrr,  The  Pilgrim,  1.  1 
To  cry  aim.  Seems*,  e.  L— Tocry  oocklaa.  seeoie*t<s. 

To  cry  craven i.  seecr«rei».— To  cry  down,  (a)  To 
d«Ty;  depreciate  by  words  or  in  writing;  belittle,  dis- 
praise; disparage. 

Men  of  dissolute  livew  rry  rfeien  religion,  because  they 
would  not  be  under  the  restraints  of  It.  TiUvlmn. 

Some  great  decorum,  aome  letlah  ol  a  government, 
ephemeral  trade,  or  war.  or  man.  la  cried  up  by  half 
kind  and  cried  doicn  by  the  other  half,  aa  if  all 
on  thla  particular  up  or  down.       fcWr«a,  M 
(A)  To  overtiear ;  put  down, 

HI  to  the 

And  from  a  month  of  honour  quite  < 
Till*  Iptwlch  fellow's  insolence. 


p.*7. 


^«  SSL 

make  Wi„. 


See  hal/,  n.    To  cry 


With  respect  to  fnrfna  uieir.  it  appear*  to  have  been  an 
old  ami  ajHioived  method  of  expressing  dislike  at  the  tint 
representation  of  a  Hay.  Decker  ha*  many  allusions  to 
the  practice  :  and,  w  hat  appears  somewhat  strange,  in  his 
HnltromaVlv.  charge*  Jonson  with  mewing  at  the  fate  of 
his  own  works.  "When  your  plays  are  intsliked  at  court 
you  shall  not  cry  ine«\  like  a  puss,  and  say  yon  are  glad 
you  write  out  of  the  courtier  t  element." 

Oifvni,  Note  to  It  Jonson  s  Every  ^Isn  uut^hla 

TO  cry  (one)  mercy,  to  beg  (one  .)  pard.a,. 


The  minister,  for  the  rmrpnte  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  cryiisy  self.  HMttk., 


I  rry  yoo  mercy,  niada 


/Vrt 
waa  it  you  I 


(A).  rU  mi 


et.  Tc 


Tcmpcat,  L  !. 

Uer  who  still  •  . 
And  her  u  lei  la  dry  cork. 

bid  at  att  auction. 

To. Mir  office,  where  we  met  all,  foe  tile  sale  id  two  ships 
liv  an  Inch  of  candle  tlbe  llrsl  Huh'  tbst  ever  I  aaw  any  of 
this  kind  >.  where  I  ..lim  ned  bow  they  do  Invite  one  an- 
other, and  at  l»-t  bow  they  all  do  mi.  and  we  have  much 
to  do  to  tell  who  ild  try  last.  JVj-yr,  Diary,  I.  13<- 

TO  cry  against,  to  utter  reproof  or  threats  against  with 
a  loud  voice  or  earnestly  ;  denounce. 

ArUe.  go  to  Nineveh,  .  .  .  and  cry  against  it. 

Jonah  I  ~ 

To  cry  back.  <*1  h  fcamflaii  to  return  us  on  a  trail ; 
lilirkback.  I'o  To  n  vert  to  an  ancestral  type.  See  extract. 

The  effect  of  a  co  its  will  fre>|llcntly  disappear  for  «e»eral 
geiierntlous,  an. I  then  iippi-sr  again  in  a  very  marked  ile- 
gM-  thu  principle  it  known  to  idiyslcious  as  Atavism, 
an.!  ani..ng.t  litveders  of  slock  mch  progeny  It  aald  to 
eric  Vic*  — a  lenn  derived  trow  a  well  known  hunting 
expression,  J'Ain,  Diet.  ApU-ttlturv,  p.  ?7. 

To  cry  out.  («)  To  exclaim  ;  vociferate ;  clamor. 

And,  lo,  a  spirit  laketh  hllll,  and  he  sllildenly  eeiern  oul. 

Luke  ix.  a>. 

>!he  was  never  known  to  cry  no',  or  discover  any  fear,  in 
a  ouch  or  on  horseback.  .siry!.  Death  id  " 

(»)  To  complain  I 
often  with  u;Miiul. 

Whi  n  anv  evil  has  been  , 
at  pitifully,  and  cr.i.i»tai  lotnl,  another 
(el)  To  l»  In  childbirth. 

K.  Um.  What,  Is  the  cryisv,  mil 

Ni  said  her  woman  ;  and  that  her  sntterain-e  mode 
Almost  each  pang  a  death.  Sh«k,,  Hen  \  III.,  v.  1. 

II.  Iran.*,  1.  To  utter  loudly:  sound  or  noise 
abroad;  proclaim;  declare  loudly  or  publicly. 
I^t  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all. 
All,  all.  cr.j  •tiiune  against  nie.  yel  I  11  ai.ak. 

■  iHhcl 


■.  thla  wee*  nger  makes  so  moch  hast 
w  lor  sneiiding  any  lime  of  thla  lett 
ment  than  thanking  you  for  yours. 


To  cry  on»  »  «yc«  out,  to  weep  lnor.Ui 
UP.  u>  To  |.ntl»e :  applaud  :  etlol :  aa,  t 
Ulenls  or  imlrtotiMii,  or  a  womati  •  beauty ; 


,  Mo, 


rndd  they  bUI  cry 
kiuud  the  great  result. 

.WiMoii.  P.  L. 


s.  See 


Then  of  lie  Ir-e-.l..n 
Wilh  trvinii»*t*'  iv-^sl 

.Viftoii.  1".  U.  II.  M4. 
Tliese  are  the  men  that  still  cry  the  King,  the  King,  the 
beill  Anointed       Jfd/ioi,  church-lioveniment.  IL,  Con, 

2.  To  give  notice  regarding:  advertise  by  cry- 
ing; hawk:  us.to  rrya  lost  child:  to  cry  goods. 

I  am  reiolv  d  kt  ask  every  man  I  meet :  and  If  I  cannot 
bear  of  htm  the  sooner.  I II  have  him  cried 

Skirtru,  Uive  In  a  Male.  v.  4. 


that  I  cry  you 

er  in  other  em- 


/>t>nnr.  Letters,  xll. 

Inonllnately  -  To  cry 
to  cry  up  a  man  t 

lo  cry  tij.  the 

ndailnhtrstloii. 

Laughing  loud,  and  ceyimr  up  your  own  wit,  though 
perh»]i«  tiori.iwed,        B.  ,/oissi.a,  Cynthia's  Revels,  11.  I. 

Thus  dually  it  apt-car*  that  thote  purer  Timet  were  no 
inch  as  they  er*  J  «»,  atid  nut  to  lie  follnw  d  wilhoul  tu»- 
plclnn,  doubt,  and  danger.  .If  i/ten,  Refolruatb>n  In  K»g, ,  t. 
(M)  To  raise  tlie  prior  of  by  proclamation  :  as.  to  cry  up 
certain  coins 

cry  (kri),  ».:  id.  cries  (krii).  K  ME.  cry,  rryc, 
eric,  cri  =  MHG.  krir.  krri,  <  OF.  cri,  cride,  eric, 
F.  cri  =  Pr.  crit,  criiln  =  Sp.  Pg.  jjrifo,  i7r»fo  aa 
It.  grido,  grida.  a  cr>'  (ML.  cridn,  clamor,  proc- 
lamation)'; from  the  verb.]  1.  Any  loud  or 
passionate  utterance;  clamor;  outcry:  a  vehe- 
ment expression  of  feeling  or  desire,  articulate 
or  inarticulate:  as.  a  cry  of  joy,  triumph,  sur- 
prise, pain,  supplication,  etc. 

And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  Ihrougbont  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.  Ex.  it  «- 

lie  forgetteth  mil  the  cry  of  the  humble.        Pa.  Ix.  It 
One  cru  of  grief  and  rage  rote  from  the  whole  of  Proles- 
taut  Europe.  .Vaoaiday,  HUt.  Eng.,  vL 

2.  A  loud  inarticulate  sound  uttered  by  man 
or  beast,  as  in  pain  or  anger,  or  to  attract  at- 
tention, 

I  could  have  kept  a  hawk,  and  well  have  hollow d 

To  u  deep  fry  of  due*. 

/Vrtrirrla.id  anu/Aer),  Two  Xoble  Kinsmen.  IL  I. 

One  deep  cry 
IK  great  wiht  bcaalsy  p( 

3.  Loud  lamentation  or  walling;  hence,  the 
act  of  weeping;  a  fit  of  weeping. 

And  than  a  noon  be.gan  so  grete  a  noyso  ami  sorowfull 
cn»e,  that  all  the  court  was  trowhled, 

*ol,'»(K.J.T.8,Utl 

l  Ih  !  would  I  were  dead  now. 
OrU0  In  my  lied  now. 
To  cover  my  head  now. 


Mood,  A  Table  of 
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cry 

4.  Public  notice  or  advertisement  bv  outcry, 
as  hawkers  give  of  their  wares;  proclamation, 
as  by  a  town  crier. 

Abo  yt  tlier  be  any  rem  that  haiigith  not  nut  *  lanterac 
with  a  candel  brennyiic  Uierin  aoordlng  to  th-  Mayrscrye. 

Arnold  t  VhronicU,  tax  (ml.  1st  I,  p.  V1)l 

Al  midnight  there  «u  a  cry  mode,  Itclwld,  the  bride- 
groom I'OIIKtll.  Mat.  sxv.  ft. 

B.  Public  or  general  accuaatiou  ;  eril  report 
or  fame. 

Because  the  cry  of  [against]  Sodom  and  troniornth  ii 
great,  .  .  .  I  will  godowo  now.and  see  wbttherlhey  liave 
dime  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  It. 

lien.  xvUL  90.  SI. 

6.  A  pack  of  Hog*. 
Vnuj  common      of  ran '.  ror.,  ilL  S. 

A  cry  of  lu  ll  hound*  never  ceasing  uarkd. 

MM<m.  r.  L..  II.  6M. 
Hence — 7.  In  contempt,  a  pack  or  company 
of  persons. 

Wonld  not  this  .  .  .  get  rac  fellowship  hi  a  cm  of  play  ■ 
era?  Shn*.,  Hamlet.  fIL  » 

8.  A  word  or  pbraae  used  in  battle,  as  a  shout 
to  encourage  or  rally  soldiers ;  a  battle-cry  or 
war-cry. 

Enter  an  FLnellib  Soldier,  crying  A  Talbot !  A  Talbot !  .  .  . 
Sold.  The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  fur  a  sword. 

.■>*"*  .  1  Heii.  VI.,  it  1. 
Ho !  friend* !  and  y*  that  follow,  cry  my  cry  I 

WMiam  Hurris,  Doom  of  King  Arrlsln*, 

6.  A  party  catchword;  an  object  for  the  at* 
tainmcnt  of  which  insistence  and  iteration  are 
employed  for  partitau  purposes;  some  topic, 
event,  etc.,  which  is  used,  or  the  importance 
of  which  is  magnified,  in  a  partisan  manner. 

'  Arj'l  to  manage  them  ]a  constituency!  you  tuilat  have  a 
good  rry,"  aaid  Taper.  "All  now  depend*  U|m»o  a  jfoo«l 
rry."  Dirracti,  Coulugsby,  II.  X 

If  the  project  tail'  In  the  present  Krirhstiw,  It  would 
certain]}"  be  a  had  rry  for  the  gnrenunent  at  the  next 
election*.  fonrrm/iorory  tor,,  \LI\.  TAX 

10.  The  peculiar  crackling  noise  made  by  me- 
tallic tin  when  bent.  A  fax  cry,  a  great  distance ;  a 
long  way. 

lt'a  afnr  try  u  •  Lmihawe.  /'rarer  6. 

We  must  not  be  Impatient :  It  la  a  far  cry  from  the 
dweller*  In  rave*  to  area  »  h  civilization  aa  we  have 
achieved.  UnetU,  Harvard  Anniversary, 

(treat  cry  and  Uttle  wooL  much  *<!■>  abvtrt  nothing :  a 
great  show  and  pretense  with  little  or  no  result.  —  Hue  and 
cry.  See  *«<,<  In  tall  cry,  in  full  punmlt :  aaUl  of  the 
dog*  in  a  hunt  when  all  are  on  the  Kent  and  are  haying  ill 
chorua :  often  used  figuratively. 

The  dunce*  hoot  in  full  rry,  till  they  have  ran  down  * 
reputation.  tjoMsmitA,  iltlo  n  of  the  World.  U, 

cryalt  (kri'al).  n.  [Cf.  W.  crcgyr,  a  heron,  a 
screamer;  rrrydti,  crtyr,  a  heron;  crychyitit,  a 
heron.  »  miller.]    The  heron. 

CTyancet,  ".    Samo  as  rrrviiKr,  3. 

cryer  (Kri'er),  a.  1.  Same  as  crirr.—  2.  The 
female  or  young  of  fhc  goshawk,  Antur  piilum- 
baritu,  called  fticrin-gentlc. 

crying  (kri'ing),  j:  ft.  [Ppr.  of  cry.  r.  i.,  in  def. 
■J.J  1.  Iicmaiiduig  attention  or  "remedy;  no- 
torious; i  mem  in  ruble. 

Those  other  crying  ainaof  nor*  . . .  pull .  .  .  plagueaand 
ToUerie*  upon  our  bead*.      Burton,  Anat.  uf  ilrl. ,  p.  an 

2.  Melancholy ;  lamenting. 

who  shall  now  Ring  your  crying  i-tcgir*. 
And  strike  a  and  *oul  into  acnselvws  pictures* 

Dean,  nml  ft..  I'bllaster.  IIL  2. 

crying-bird  (kri'ing-be-rd),  a.    The  courlan  or 

caritu,  Animus  pictuti. 
crying -ontt  (kri'ing-out').  it.  [See  to  rry  o«f  (r), 

itnilcr  rry,  r.  i. )    The  confinement  of  a  woman ; 

labor. 

Aunt  Nell,  wllo,  by  ths  way,  was  at  the  erwi  w'K'. 

Hidvtntton,  .Mir  I'hariea  Uranillaoa,  VI.  KJ. 

crymodynla  (kri-mo-din'i-li),  n.  [NTj..  <  Gr. 
*V'i  Mi<,  cold,  a  cold,  a  chill,  +  Stint,  pain.] 
Chronic  rheumatism.  Oviufiitvn. 

crynog,  n.    Same  an  crnnork. 

cryoconite  (kri-ok'6-iiH),  n.  [<  Gr.  *,H«r,  cold, 
front,  +  «Awf,  dust,  +  -i(e-.J  The  name  given 
by  Xordcliskjold  to  a  gray  powder  noticed  by 
Ijiiu  in  various  places  in  Greenland  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  inland  ice,  at  a  great  distance  from 
earth  or  rock,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  of 
cosmic  (meteoric)  origin.  This  view  ■»  tiaaed  in 
part  on  live  occurrence,  n  addition  to  niagtietltc.  of  flue 
paitlcle*  of  metallic  Iron  In  the  powder.  The  theory  of 
Ihe  coatule  origin  of  cryoconite  doe*  not  appear  aa  yet  to 
have  been  generally  admitted. 

cryogen  (kri'<Vjeti), ».  [<  Or.  »v»'vic,  cold,  froM, 
+  producing:  see  -j/c-n.J  That  which  pro- 
duces cold;  a  frcexing-mixrure;  an  appliai  

or  contrivance  for  rvduciug  temperature  below 
0°  <".    F.  irvlkrie. 

cryolite,  kryolite  (kri'o-lit  i,  ».    f<  nr. 
cold,  frost,  +  /irAic,  stnne.J  A  liuorid  of  ao-liuiD 
and  aluminium  found  in  Greenland,  where  it 
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forms  an  extensive  bed.  It  occur*  In  rbwrabl* 
niasae*.  also  In  distinct  crystal*,  and  ha*  a  glistening  vitre- 
ou*  latter,  *ud  a  pale  graylsti.whlte,  snow-white,  or  yel. 
Iowbvh-t*row  u  otdor.  It  I*  tm|Nkrtant  a*  a  source  of  the 
metal  aluinlnhim,  and  I*  alao  used  for  making  stsia  and 
some  kinds  of  glass.  Cryolite  ha*  also  been  discovered  at 
)liask  in  the  I'ral  mountain*,  and  In  anittll  uuantltie*  In 
Colorado.  Cryolite  Class,  or  Aut-eaJf  ywrreoim,  a  senil- 
tranxparrul  or  milkj  white  giaa*.  made  of  ellic*  and  itTa- 
lite  with  osld  of  line,  uielteu  together.  AUo  callevi  milk- 
plat  Mliil  /insiAfr  j*rrveUrin. 

cryophorua  (kri-of'A-rus),  h,  [XI..,  <  Gr.  tiptoe, 
cold,  frost,  +  -oofioc,  -bearing,  <  pffmv  =  K. 
fcvarl.J  An  instrument  for  showing  the  fall  of 
temperature  in  water  by  evaporation.  One  form 

couatsU  of  two  glass  glidiea  united  by  a  tube.  Water  I* 
poured  into  one  glut*!  and  Isdled  to  expel  tlie  air,  and 
while  tMdliuv  (he  spiiaratu*  la  hernietlrall)  sealed.  When 
cad,  the  pressure  «f  the  inrliided  vapor  I*  reduced  to  that 
due  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atniOMphrrr. 
*ltve  emjwy  flhitM-  Hthen  *urrouude4l  l.ya  freed ug-iulttun', 
the  vaiK.r  I*  condensed,  antl  rapid  cea|H,ration  take*  place 
from  tne  other  globe,  which  b  auoci  fniuu  by  the  lowering 
of  It*  temperature. 

cryophyilite  I  kri-o-flrit),  n.  [<  Gr.  *>or,  cold, 
frost,  +  piYtjiv,  leaf.  +  -tfca.l  A  kind  of  mica 
occurring  in  the  granite  of  Cape  Ann,  Massa- 
chusetts, 

Orypsirhina  <krip-ii-ri'nii),  ».  [XL.,  orig. 
Cry/uririso  (Vieillot,  1816),  also,  anu  more  cor- 
rectly, Crypnirrhmn  (on  another  model,  f'rypto- 
rsinn),  <  Gr.  *,o--r>i.  hide  !>.••.  ••.  a  hiding), 
+  A»f,  ftiv,  nose.]  A  genua  of  tree-crows,  of 
the  subfamily  Cnllaatirta.  having  us  ita  type  C. 
rariatit,  the  temia  or  so-called  variable  crow 
of  Java.  The  genua  I*  ertemled  tiy  tonie  author*  t«i  In- 
clude the  Cuitimf iauv  at  large,  or  bird*  of  the  genera  Tern- 
nurus,  Itrmlrtfiita,  and  I'disa/ninJo. 

crypsia  I  krip'sia),  n.  [Also  krt/psw,  <  Gr.  tipitjxe. 
concealment,  <  «yt  -rrrtr.  conceal:  sec  crypt.] 
Concealment.    See  extract. 

The  Tutilngen  divines  advocate,)  the  kryprit  or  conceal- 
nieut,  11. st  U,  lls«  secret  use  of  all  divlue  attribute*. 

Schaf. 

crypBorcbJd.  crypsorcbiB  (krip-s6r'kid.  -kia), 
n.  ^<  Gr.  *v>i  Trrrs'  (future  Kpt  yriv),  hide,  +  6px,r> 
testicle.]    Same  bs  ernplorrhu. 

crypt  (kript),  ».  [as  I)an.  tcrypte  —  F.  crypte  = 
Irr.  eropla  (also  croUt )  =  8p.  cripln  =  fg.  crypta 
=  It.  critla,  <  L.  erypln,  <  Gr.  Kpi  Trij  or  »>>vrrr), 
a  vault,  crj-pt,  fem.  of  ajfnsrrtjir,  hidden,  secret, 
verbal  adj.  of  ttfiiirrnt;  hide,  keep  secret,  akin 
to  »ayii-irr«i',  cover,  hide.  8ee  troth,  crotttl,  and 
grot,  grotto,  ulf.  doublets  of  crypt.)  1.  A  hid- 
den or  secret  recess;  a  subterranean  cell  or 
cave,  especially  one  constructed  or  used  for  the 
interment  of  bodies,  as  in  the  catacombs. 

What  bud  been  a  wondroua  and  intimate  etperience  of 
the  soul,  a  flash  into  11m?  very  erupt  and  liasis  of  man's  on- 
line from  tlie  Are  uf  trial,  had  lie-come  ritual  and  tradition. 

Lsjwrtt,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  217. 

2.  A  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  building,  as  a 
cathedral,  church,  etc.,  below  the  chief  floor, 


Crypto  branchidas 

tory  pit  In  mucous  membrane).  See  fcAHele. 
Al«o  erypta —  crypts  of  Ueberkulin,  the  falllclea  of 
LleberkUJin  In  the  Inteatinta.—  M unilocular  crypt,  a 
racemose  glandular  folilcie  :  *  aeeretory  pll  with  branches 
or  divettlcula. 

crypt*  (krip '  ttt),  n. ;  pi.  erypta  (-t«5).  [XL. 
use  of  L.  erypta :  see  crynf.]   In  aaaf.,  same  as 

crynf,  3. 

CryptacanthodoB  (krip'ta-kan-tho'dei),  n. 
[N It.,  <  Ur.  •ywirriif,  hidden  (see  crypt),  +  .).,.-,*•«, 
spine,  +  tlAic.  form.]  A  genus  of  blennioid 
flshes,  typical  of  the  family  (  ryptamuthodidtx. 

oryptacanthodld  (krij^-ta-kan  tho-did),  n.  A 
fish  of  the  family  i'ryptacanthodtAtr. 

CryptacanthodidsB  (krip't«-kan.thoiri-<l£),  n> 
i«.  [XL.,  <  Cryittitntnthfrtit*  +  -m/o».]  A  fam- 
ily of  fishes,  typified  by  tin-  genus  fryptnmn- 
tkotlet.  They  are  blennioid  flal  lea  with  an  eel-like  as- 
pect, a  long  dorsal  fin  sustained  by  stout  spine*  only,  no 
ventral*,  and  an  oblong  cuboid  head.  Two  species  inhabit 
the  northwestern  Atlantic,  and  have  been  called  icru- 
moatA*.  and  one  Inhabits  the  Alaskan  sea*.  Also  Crypt*. 
otMrA,o*4f4e. 

cryptse,  n.   Plural  of  erypta. 

CTyptal  (krip'tal), «.  [<  crypt  +  -at.]  In  aunt. 
and  phyttiof,,  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  a 
crypt.    Bee  erypf,  3. 

The  us*  of  the  rryyttal  or  follicular  sorrvUon  1*  to  keep 
the  parts  on  which  ft  I*  poured  supple  and  moist,  ami  to 
preserve  tliem  from  the  action  of  irritating  bndle*  with 
which  they  have  to  come  in  contact.  IrunptUom, 

crypted  (krip 'ted),  a.  [<  cry;<f  +  -etP.)  In 
arch.,  vanlteo.  [Kare.] 

A  erupted  hall  and  stair  lead  to  the  chapter-bouse. 

J.  J.  C.  Uare,  Ruaaia,  Ui. 

cryptic  (krip'tik),  a.  and  ».  [<  LL.  cryptic**, 
<  Or.  sfnrrrixdc,  hidden,  <  syn-rror,  hidden:  aee 
eryi>t.]    t,  a.  Hiddeu;  secret ;  oi-cult. 

Thb)  rryptit  ami  lui'tdvcl  njpih-nlnf  hi*  prurldence  have 
1  ever  admired,        Sir  T.  fhvtrwe,  Keliglo  Medici,  L  II. 

The  subject  I*  the  receiver  of  Undhcad,  and  at  every 
eoinparison  must  feel  hi*  bring  cuhanceil  hy  that  cryptic 
mignL  A'irsrrson,  Exjieriencii. 

Cryptic  syllogism,  n  syllogism  not  In  regular  form,  the 
premises  Is-ing  transposed,  or  one  of  them  omitted,  nr 
iMith  omitted,  and  ,*ly  the  middle  tenn  Indn-ated.  The 
folhcwlng  la  an  example  of  the  last  kind:  "  1  lie  esljt,  u.e 
of  Joan  of  Arc  proves  that  true  greatness  is  not  coitHncd 
to  the  male  sex." 

IX*  s.  Tlie  art  of  recording  any  discourse  so 
that  the  meaning  is  concealed  from  ordinary 
readers. 

There  be  also  other  diversities  of  Method*,  vulgar  and 
received  ;  a*  that  of  Resolution  Anal)*!*,  of  Constitu- 
tion or  Synstasls,  of  Concealment  or  fryyifie,  etc,  which 
I  do  allow  well  ot. 

Haron,  Advancement  of  Learning  (Original  English  rd.\ 
(Works,  111.  407. 

cryptical  (kriti'ti-kal),  a.   Same  o«  cryptic. 
cryptically  (krip'ti-kal-i),  adc.    Seeretly;  in 


Crypt  -1  •Uisdrsl  J  llouncss,  I  i 

commonly  set  apart  for  monumental  purposee, 
and  soineiiines  used  as  a  CtUaptl  or  a  shrine. 

My  knees  arti  bow'd  lu  crrrpt  and  Virtue. 

/Vjinusmi,  sir  tlalahad, 
A  crypt,  as  a  portion  nf  n  chnvch,  had  Its  origin  In  tlie 
subterranean  c1ia|iels  known  as  "  ci»nf«-*»i<inev  '  rrvi.lcd 
arisiuil  the  tomb  of  n  martyr,  or  the  place  of  hh  iiist-tyr* 
mm.  M  KnctK.llrit.,\l.«et. 

'3.  In  oHfif.,  a  follicle;  •  small  simple  tubular 
or  saccular  .teeretory  pit ;  a  -nml!  glandular 
cavity:  as,  a  mucous  oy,'f  (a  follicular  secre- 


an  occult  manuer. 

If*  take  the  word  arid  in  a  familiar  sen**,  w  n  limit  eryp- 
ticiitly  dUttnguishlug  It  I  mm  those  sapors  that  are  akin 
to  it.  /imfe. 

OryptiCTlS(krip'ti.kus).  n.  [XI-./IJ.-iTt/nficiwi, 
eoven-vl,  concealed :  see  cryptic]  In  Cxi/, :  (n) 
A  genus  of  atraeheliate  heteininenius  beetles, 
of  t  he  family  Tcncbriomtltr.  f '.  j/Mi.<r/«i/iii*,  a  Eu- 
ropean species,  is  an  example.  LatrdRe,  1>17. 
(M)  A  gcuua  of  birds,  of  the  family  Murtiotttlrr, 
or  sawbills.    .Sirointmn,  l-:i7 

crypto-.  [L-,  etc., cryplo-,  <  Or.  aprrn^-,  hidden, 
M  i  ret:  see  crypt.]  An  element  in  words  of 
f!reek  origin,  meaning  'bidden,  concealed,  not 
evident  or  obvious,'    See  ctttypto-. 

cryptob ranch  (krip'to-brangk),  a.  and  n.  L  a. 
twine  as  cryptiAmtnchintc. 

H.  n.  An  animal  with  covered  or  concealed 
gills,  as  a  crustacean,  mollusk,  or  reptile. 

Crypto branchiata  (krip-to-brang-ki-a'ta).  »i. 
pi.  [XL.,  iieut.  pi.  of  cryptobranehiatu*.  having 
concealed  trills:  tmv  cryptobratickiatc.]  A  group 
of  intimitis  having  concealed  gilts,  specifically  — 
(<i>  A  division  of  crustaceans.  Including  the  ilt'caisid*.  (A) 
A  division  of  gastro|Hsia  (the  typical  /kinVJohe)  tuning 
tlie  Imnclilie  cumlilned  in  a  single  n-trsetlle  crown,  le)  A 
auls-tassof  gri«tro|iods,  contHlnuig  most  ■•(  the  class:  eon- 

trasled  with  I '  1 '      r  '. .  i '  >  ami  ,\  mtihmucrtiolii  J,  E. 

Genu,  Istil.  (irl  Tlie  ptert^pods  consldrri-il  aa  a  inhi.rib-r 
of  diiccious  gastropods.  Ifeahnyrr,  IKto.  (r)  i.  division  of 
Uli-I.  I-  an ipbi loans.    Also        .ttjjraitehiu  In  all  M-nscs. 

cryptobranchiata  (kri|vi<>-braug'ki-«0.  a,  [< 
ME.  ctyptiibritnchuitiui,  <  Gr.  *y>i-xT<ic,  hidden.  + 
faai]  pa,  gills.]  Having  hidden  gills  ;  having 
the  braneliiie  concealed :  s|M-eirteaily,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  I  ryptvbrunchiala  in  any  sense. 
Also  rri/ftubrttttch. 

CryptobranchidaB  ikrirMo-brang'ki-dd),  n.  pi. 
[NL,  <  Ctjfptein»«htni  H*  -<"'«•.]  A  familv  of 
cryTitobranchiate  orderotreme  urodele  amphib- 
ians: synonymous  with  Jfrwajmiitlsi  (which 
see).  It  contains  the  genera  .tmpkittma,  J/rso- 
poma,  and  Hicbottita  or  Cryptvliranchne. 
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Oryptobr»nchaB(krip-lo-l)r«iig'lnu)),  it.  [XL.,  Oryptocochlides  (krip-M-kok'li-dez),  n.  pi 
+"  ppaixot,  in      equiv.    [NL.  (Latrcille,  1825).  <  Or.  upvrrir,  hidden,  + 


~<  Tfr.  afn-xrac,  hidden"  +"  ^jm,  in  pi.  equiv.  [NL.  (Latrcille,  1825),  <  Or.  apetrrfr,  bidden,  + 

to  fittyp*!  Kills-]    Tho  typical  genus  of  the  *ox'j(,  shell.]   A  section  of  pectinibranehiate 

family  CiyptobranehuUr,  containing  the  gigan-  gastropods,  proposal  for  the  genus  Stgarettu. 

tic  salamander  of  Japan,  Cryptobranchu3  mart-  cryptocrystalline  (kriji-to-kriB'to-lin),  a.  _[< 

mtu,  which  sometimes  attain*  a  length  of  6  feet,  Gr.  «,->i':rr<«r,  hidden,  secret,  +  crystalline.] 
and  is  the  largest  living  amphibian.  The  gent 

'otilia. 


By  recent  authorities  the 
with  the  Funffi.    The  number  of 
known  aperies  ia  v*rjr  large.   In  Oreut  Britain  the  f aiiayi 


Alva,  Lithna.  and  Funai. 
LUSrnrt  are 


is  better  known  under  the  name  of  , 
Orypto-Oalvinlst  (krip'td-kal'vin-ist),  a.  [< 
Or.  Kflvxrof.  hidden,  secret,  +  Calrmut.]  One 
who  ia  secretly  a  Calvinist:  a  term  applied  in 
Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  ortho- 
dox Lutherans  to  the  Philippista  or  Melaneb- 


almic  are  nearly  l»W  aa  nomer.>m  aa  the  phiem-gama. 
la  probable  tli»t  In  leaaelplored  region,  many  apeclc.  are 

yet  undiscovered. 

,  Iti-  dryptogamian  <  krip-t$-ga'mi-an),  a.   [<  Cryp- 
distinctlv  or  imperfectly  crytrtalline :  used  of    togamia  +  -an.)    Same  a«  cryptogamout. 
T^r%%^T!i^L^^  that  iu  oryi«^gamlctkrlp-trgam'ik),a.  JAb  rrypfo;;. 


am-ou»  +  -it.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Cryptogamia;  cryptogamoua :  as,  cryptogamie 
botany. 

There  la  gaud  reimivu  tu  belie?*  that  the  flrat  plant* 
which  appeared  on  thl.  earth  wens  cry  jitoooriair. 

itanria.  Cross  mid  .«.•!!  Kertulaatlon,  p.  WO. 


.  _-mist),  n.  [<  Crypto- 
who  ia  ski  lied  in  crypto- 


crystalline  character  ia  not  apparent  to  the 
eye,  or  which  is  semi-amorphous;  also  of  a 
rock,  or  of  its  base,  in  which  no  definite  charac- 
ter is  discernible  in  the  constituent  particles, 
even  with  the  microscope.  See  microcryttaltine. 
thonians.foUowersof  Phiiip'tfelanehthon.  They  cryptocrystalliiation.  (krip'to-krie'to-ll-ta'- 

wen  KCTiied  of  being  aetretly  Calrlniate.  because  they  afton),  t».  [<  Gr.  arpivror,  hidden,  +  crystal-  CryptOgamlSt  (Imp-top 
miUntalned  theCaJrlnlallevlewof  theeuchartat,  rvjectln»  H-',it,o»  1  Crystallization  vieldillg  a  crypto-  ff'""'«  +  -""•J  Uue 
Luther',  d^-trio.ufcon.utauntution,*.  it. ..called  by  c"  taniJ„e  „trnctllre.  gamic  botany. 
nr^trv-nalviiiiHtifj  (kriti'to-kal-vin-is'tikl  a  cry'pto-deiBt  (krip'to-de'iBt),  ».  [<  Or.  aptrrTor,  cryptogamons  (knp-tog  a-mua), a.  [<«L- 
*?FgSS8S£S&  i  -.c  1  Of  Vt £rVai nine  bidden,  +  d«>f.f  One  who  ia  secretly  i  deist,  trmtogamu,,  having  an  oWure  mode  of  fertili- 
ty trypto-Laiciiiui  -r  -ac.j     \n  or  perrauung             '          ,    ,  .                    .  lation,  <  Gr.  «pe-roc,  hidden,  obscure,  +  jouof, 

^rine^tww/^  ^Tft^taSSfidU  P-        »»m»«f  •)    Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 

doctrines;  the  i-rypfcM [  rtfrtNWffccoiitroversy  (a  /v,wtA-rl,  t™„„'n  «i  „  ,.;    acters  of  the  Crmtognmia.    Also  eryptogamtan. 

violent  debate  earned  on  during  nearly  the  CryptodibrancbJA(knp'to-<l.-brang  ki-4>,«.;<<.        t        y  ikrip-log'a-mi),  n.    [<SfL.  'cm- 

,  q.  r.]  '  In  De  BlainvillaVs  system  of   othwwtee  occult  ;  a  cryptograph 
on  (ifiM),  an  order  of  cephalopoda,  cryptograph  (krtp  t.,graf )  .  [< 
containing  the  dibranchiate  forma"  same  as   WJden,  secret, +  )/idofrr,wr.te.]  1.  Hometh.ng 
Acetabulum,  and  iHbrwhiata.                        wrl«««">               etaraetem  or  c.pber.-2.  A 
crypU)dlbrancbiato(kMpMo-di-brang'ki-at),(i.    »,v»teiu  of  w-«>ret  writing;  a  cipher.   

.SaWfflSSEii^^  (nl..<  7SR%,<^;X«2C«te 

Gr.  a:^v-T*s-,  hidden,  +  BHyfi  a  twin.]  In  /cra- 
fo/.,  a  monstrosity  in  which  one  fetus  is  found 
contained  in  another.  DnnaUttyn. 
cryptodiroos  (krip-to-di'rua),  <i.  [<  Gr.  a-^ierrdf, 
Indden,  +  ^npi,  the  neck,  throat,  +  -on*.] 
Having  a  concealed  or  coneealable  neck,  as  a 
tortoise  in  which  the  neck  i»  »o  completely 
retractile  that  the  bead  c*n  be  directly  with- 


ta),  n.  pi. 
branchiatn. 


[NL.,  <  range 
»o<irof,  rnut.j   One  of  Oryptodibranchiata 

two  prime  dii'isiona  of  acatephs,  made  by  Esch- 
acholtx  in  1H29,  containing  those  with  inward 
or  concealed  genitalia.  They  are  idd 
DUmpKarai  tryyl^arjht,  aj  dbtiiiKUlalieil  I 
ra  tJumervcnty*,  an.l  correapouii  to  the  L 
HyZnmtdxua.  though  the  character  Implied  tu  live  name 
dues  not  alwaya  ealat.    Apodr4  ia  a  ayiionym. 

cryptocarpic  (krip-tA-kar'pik),  a.  [<  crypto- 
carp  +  -tc.J  Pertaining  to  or  effected  by  means 
of  cryptocarpa  or  oygtocarps. 

cryptocarpoua  {krip-t^-kir'png),  a.  [Aa  Cryp- 
tocarpa +  -on*.}  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cryptocarpa ;  not  phancro- 
carpous. 

Cryptocephalid»  (lrrip'to-ae-fal'i-d6),  ti.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cryptocephalu*  +  -ida  ]  A  family  of 
phytophagous  tetrameroua  beetles,  typifie«l  by 
the  genus  CryptoccphaluA.    It  is  related  to  the 


Ckryi<omeH<ia>,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  merged. 
cryptocephalOM  (krip-to-sef  'a-lus),  a.  [As 
Cryptoeephal-u»  +  -o»w.]  Having  the  head  con- 
cealed. 

Oryptocsphalus  <krip-tv-«ef'a-lu8),  »■  [NL-, 
<  Gr.  npiTrriif,  hidden,  +  KifatJ),  head.]  L  A 
genus  of  beetk>s,  referred  to  the  family  C'Ary- 
tomctiiUe,  or  made 
the  typo  of  a  family 
CryptmxphaliiUt.  C. 
aeneau  la  a  email  tieetle. 
about  aquarteruf  an  Inch 
lonc.uf  a  lirilllant  «"tu>ll- 
areen  m\«r,  almndant  In 
Creat  Britain.  C.  f 


drawn  into  the  shell :  opposed  to plevrddirous 
Oryptodon  (krip't<}.doii),  *. 


acters. 

cryptographic,  cryptographlcavl  (krip-to- 
graf'ik,  -i-kal ),  a.  [As cryptograph  +  -ic.  -teal.] 
1.  Written  in  secret  characters  or  in  cipher:  as, 
a  cryptographic  despatch. —  2.  Designed  or  con- 
trived for  writing  in  secret  characters;  as,  a 
cryptographic  machine. 

cryptography  (krip-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  aptiTdf, 
hidden,  secret,  +  )(»fia,  <  ipifrn;  write.] 


I. 


The  act  or  art  of  writing  in  secret  i 
—8.  A  system  of  secret  or  occult  characters; 
that  which  is  written  in  cipher. 


The  atmiiire  crwt 
of  Heaven. 


mu>.u  nf  (laffarel  In  hla  Starry  iv  -  .k 

Sir  7 .  ZJtmriae,  tiarden  of  Cyrus,  111. 


la  a  gl..M)  hlai-V  apeelea 
i  borUerr.1 


All  which  relatea  to  the 
ahowa,  liolaea,  cIoUUiik. 
feiimed  relatloui 


pirita,  their  naiiiea.  anrri-lHta. 
"      were  all  rrypiaf. 
;  true  one*  of  a  very 

.  of  Lit,  II.  SI  I. 


r  aplrita,  thel 
actlotia,  *c, 
.  lie  illlig  l 


with  red  <■!>  tra 
with  hlack. 

2.  [J.  c]  In  teratal., 
a  monster  whose 
head  is  excessively 
small  «ud  does  not 
apjiear  externally. 
uuHgliton. 

Oryptocerata  (krip- 

t&aer'a-tli),  n.  pf.   [NL.,  <  Gr.  apwrrof,  hidden 
+  idpac,  pL  nipaTo,  horn.]    A  division  of  hete 
ropterous  bemipterous  insects,  including  tin 
aquatic  families  Xotonectida,  Nepidar,  and  tin!-  i'lan' 
gulirfa ■:  opposed  to  Gymnoccrata.    Also  called  Orvn 

cryptocerouB  (krip-toe'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  «vnrrT<Sr, 
hidden,  +  *ipa(,  horn.  +  -oi«.]  Having  con- 
cealed antennro;  speciflcsJly,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Cryptocerata. 

Oryptochlrus  (krijHto-ki'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
japrnTiir,  hidden,  +  x"i><  the  hand.]  A  genus  of 
brachyurons  decapod  crustaceans,  of  the  series 
(tryptxhiidra.  The  aiievtea  ll»e  i>n  corala,  and  are  pro. 
Tided  with  a  kind  of  punch  for  the  egga  and  tooniC- 

CryjahxAiriu  prefera  lu  make  lain  Inline  In  the  more 
•olid  corala,  where  the  young,  aetlllng  down  In  the  centre 
of  a  youna;  polyp,  killa  It,  »hlle  llw  MirroondlnK  p"tyna 
continuing  to  grow  tuofi  l»ulld  a  tiihular  dwelling  foe  the 
crab.  .srond.  .Vo(.  Ilia.,  II.  64. 

Oryptochlton  (krip-tok'i-t«.n),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray,  1W7),  <  Gr.  ani-xror,  liidilen,  +  ,r<rur,  chi- 
ton.] A  genns  of  polyplaeopborous  mollusks, 
or  chiton*.    C,  ftrllcri  is  an  example. 

cryp to-Christian  (krip'to-kris'tian),  «.  [< 
Gr.  KpvxTor,  hidden,  secret,  +  CAmfMin.]  One 
o  is  secretly  a  Christian. 

ra  became  rhrlatiana  In  apostolic  time*  who 
r  what  may  \x  called  crypt "  Cbrittiattr. 

J.  U.  .Vcarwan.  Oram,  of  Aaawnt,  p.  «0S. 


,  (NL.,  <  Gr.  *pe- 
trrof,  hidden,  +*o*»<c  Ionic  ooW  (i*»T-).  m  E. 
foof*.]  A  genus  of  siphonate  bivalve  molluaks, 
of  the  family  Lncinida,  having  no  hinge-teeth, 
whence  the  name. 

cryptodont  (krip'to-dont),  a.  [<  NL.  crypto- 
rf<rt«<  f-),  hoving  concealed  ^or  no)  teeth,  i  Or. 
K/jtTTiif,  hidden,  +  ArW  (ooovr-)  =  E.  foot*.] 
Having  concealed  teeth,  or  not  known  to  have 
teeth;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Crypto- 
litmta  or  Cryptwhutia. 

Cryptodonta  (krip-tv-d""'1!?).  **  tNL- 
ueut.  pi.  (as  Gr.)  of  cryptodoH(t-):  see  crynfo- 
do»f.l  In  concJi..  a  section  or  order  of  paleo- 
zoic bivalve  molliisks,  having  the  thin  shell 
cryptodont,  two  ciboria.  and  entire  pallial  line. 
Cryptodontia  (krip-to-don'shi-a).  s.  j>(.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  (as  L.)  of  cryp(odoa(f-):  see  erypfo- 
dosf.]  In  Owen's  system  of  classification,  a 
family  of  extinct  reptiles,  of  the  order  Anomo- 

dontia,  having  both  jaws  toothless.  It  contains  cryptolit*  (  krip'td-Ut),  ».  '[<  Gr.  ip*nit,  hid- 
Hhinchotaunu  and  Oudenodon,  thus   ,\'n  +>^oc  stc  ' 


OryptohypnuB  (krip-t6-hip'nus),  ».  [NL. 
(Eschscholtz,  1830),  irreg.  <  Gr.  », 


+  Em 

beetle 


terror,  hidden. 
=  L.  tomnu*.  Bleep.]    A  genus  of  elick- 
f  the  family  Elatcridir,  distinguished 


principally  by  the  distinctly  securiform  termi- 
nal joint  of  the  palpi,  and  the  very  short  and 
oval,  almost  round,  scutvllum.  It  ia  a  eery  lanw 
and  wble  appead  genua,  rotnpriaing  upward  of  100  apeciet, 
of  which  U  are  from  North  America.  The  amaHeat  ape- 
cm  of  the  family  are  fuuud  in  thla  gtniia,  C.  mmutuaa- 
uiuj  meaauriikg  leas  than  one  lnilluiieter  In  length.  The 
color  ia  uaually  uniform  black  or  yclloiilah-brown. 


the  genera 

distinguished  from  Dicynodon. 
cryptogam  (krip'to-gum),  n.  [<  NL.  crypfo- 
gamui:  see  crypfooamos*.]  A  cryptogamoua 
'  lant ;  a  plant  of  the  class  Cryptogamia. 
dryptogamia  (krip-to-ga'nii-!!),  ».  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  'cryjitttgamiiu,  equiv.  to  cryptoga- 
mus,  having  an  obscure  mode  of  fertilization: 
see  rryptofpimoaut  and  cryptogamy.]  In  bot.,  in 
the  Linnean  system  of  classification,  the  second 
great  series  and  final  class,  which  included  all 
plants  in  which  there  were  no  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  therefore  no  proper  flowers:  thus 
distinguished  from  the  first  series,  I'hwno- 
gamia.  The  name  remaina  In  general  uae,  and  the 
group  la  further  characterised  by  the  alaaencfl  of  a  aee.1 
containing  aa  embryo.  Tlte  organ,  and  mclhoda  of  re* 
production  vary  greatly.  In  aoion  caaea  lielng  cloaely  anal 
ogona  to  thoae  of  iduvnoganvoua  plant.,  while  lu  the  loweat 
no  sexual  character  whatever  la  dtatlnguialLable.  Aa  In  - 
jf  in  n       hi  rii-  i.r.,  n  .<■  ■■[--  hnvc  mii.l^  [n.»»»ili|c  :i  iim'|«' 


tl 


stone.]  A  phosphate  of 
occurring  in  minute  crystals  orgrainsemb 
in  the  apatite  of  Arendal,  Norway, 
cryptology  (krip-toro-ji),  s.  [<  Gr.  apa'Tror, 
hidden,  secret,  +  ->oj  ia,  <  »>rrv,  speak.]  Se- 
cret or  occult  language ;  erj pttagraphy. 
Cryptomonadina  (krip-tv-moii-a-druj),  «.jd. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  apt'xror,  hidden,  +  ^oivif  (uwarV),  a 
unit.  +  -ido*.]  1.  In  Elirenberg's  system  of 
classification  (1836).  a  family  of  loricate  infu- 
sorians  of  persistent  form,  undergoing  com- 
plete fission  and  lucking  an  intestine  and  ap- 
pendages.—2.  In  Stein's  system  (1878),  a  fam- 
ily of  flagellate  infusorians,  represented  by  the 
genera  Cryjitomonas,  Chilomonat,  and  Scjihro- 

cryptomonadinfl  (krip-to-mon'a-din).  a.  Per- 
taining to  nr  having  the  characters  of  the  Cryp- 
f/iiN'fir/rdiN<r. 

[<  Gr. 
A  hv-' 


':,;„!;  :vr:.," cryptomorphite  r>ip4frnfem  » 

tied.  'Kit  it  atlll  re-    KfrvrrrAi,  hidden.  +  «op«o),  form,  +  -ifc3.] 


ugh  atiuly  of  the  Crwpfo-Mwtm. 
ha.  been  gradually  modified  and  perfec 

maina  to  Mime  client  unaettleil,  *-a|»e,-tally  in  regard  to  drous  borate  of  calcium  and  sodiura,  occurring 

the  lower  group..    A  dlvUioll  Into  *.*>  and  Wr  erye-  j    whiu,  kePI11.|s  wilu  microcrystalline  texture. 

(.«;irna»  la  often  liuule,  Mm  (.ponding  to  the  aetheogamou.  .   .  ...  „      c..„  /„„ 

and  aniphlganii.ua  claaaea  of  U- landollc  a  arrangement.  CTyptOn,  «■     >fV  Krypton. 

iKhcrwUe  kixiwu  aa  acrocena  and  thallogena.    11>e  Ural  OryptonemieSe  (  knp'to-n 

groupare  cither  vascular (iniloaling  the  Fili<ri,  i'./n.VM-  <  <jr-          (if,  lliilden,  + 

Plumule  V^^JSrS^XtX^    order  of  the  Fhridrw ■.»* 
pA^al.    Tlie  loaer  crjptogalua  arc  wholly  cellular,  and 
are  vartuualy  aubdlvlded,  the  utual  dlvialou 


'to-n^-mi'M),  n.nf. 

,  tbread.]  A  sub- 


[NL 


"ig  A 

about  l.'sJspecies,  mostly inhabitiugwarni  t 
They  are  of  purpliah  or  roae-red  color,  wlUi  | 


Digitized  by  Go 


OryftonettdQiB 

aliform,  eeltUnooi.  or  cartllagtaoui  frond,  coBpmd 
wholly  or  la  part  of  cylindrical  cells  connected  together 
Into  filaments.   Also  Crypjon*  in*«  and  Crypiotummmr, 

Oryptoneura (krip-to-uu'nj), n.pl.  [XL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  cryptoneurH* :  see  crypto  Mcsro  it*.]  A 
term  applied  by  Rudolphi  to  certain  low  organ- 
Mih  in  which  nerves  were  not  known  to  exist: 
practically  synonymous  with  Acrita. 
crypfcraeuroua  (krip-t<>-uu'rus),  a.  [<  XL. 
crypUtneuru*,  <  Gr.  aynirrtV,  hidden,  secret,  + 
ivi'vjui',  nerve.]  Having  no  obviouti  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  not  known  to  have  anv  nerves. 
Oryptonycbln«(krip't*-ni-kl'ne>.  n.pl,  [XL., 
+  -i**.]  A  subfamily 
f  named  from  the  genus 
CrypUmyx:  synonymous  with  Rotlulimr.  Also 

[<   Gr.  HfJlTTOf, 

tuo,  =  E.  name.} 
A  pri  vat«,  secret,  or  hidden  name ;  a  name  which 
one  bears  in  some  society  or  brotherhood. 

Mon«.  E.  Armas  .  .  .  gravely  uinirni  in  tint,  .luring 
tlir  Middle  Ages,  Tartar  was  only  •  rryptuiiiois  lijr  nhlch 
heretics  knew  °*c|lou^j'r^m()ng  mjf  ^  aw.,  p.  14 

Oryptonyx  (krlp't$-niks),  n.  [XL.  (C.  J.  Tem- 
minek,  1815,  as  Crmtonix),  <  Gr.  ■starts;,  hid- 
den. +  ovi{  (m-rx-),  nail,  claw.]  A  genus  of 
gallinaceous  birds:  a  synonym  of  Kollulu*. 
Cryptonyxs  (krip-tv-nik'se),  «.  pi.  Same  as 
Cryptonychina:  Tern 


1381 

of  c«IU,  either  isolated,  u  In  /VnroowitJ, 
embedded  In  mucus,  at  In  Clalhroeyttb,  or  arranged  la 
AlamrntS,  as  In  .Vusroe.  The  onljr  mode  of  reproduction 
that  hiu  ret  been  obMrrctl  I*  by  means  of  nonsexual 
spores  and  bomiogunla.  The  color  ia  bluiah-gTeeu,  or 
sometimes  brown,  purple,  or  pink,  ranted  by  the  presence 
loriiig  m 

the  chlotophyL    Also  called"  C] 


Oryptorhynchldee  (tarip-tA-ring'ld-d«i),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Cryptorhynchu*  +  -.rter.J 


of  a  peculiar  colo 


<  Cryptonyx  (-»»«•*-)  + 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  nai 
fx: 
IBM 

cryptonym  (krip't$-nim),  a. 
hidden,  secret,  +  *«>ffa,  dial.  4nr«o,  =  E. 


Oifptop«nUmora  (krip't<>-pen-t»m's-«1r),  ".pi 
[XL.,  neut.  pi.  of  cryplottntamernt :  see  nw>- 
Uipratumrriiu*.]  An  artificial  section  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  now  abandoned,  including 
species  in  which  all  the  tarsi  have  five  joints, 
of  which  the  fourth  is  very  minute  and  con- 
cealed tinder  the  third.  Weatwood  substituted 
for  this  the  name  I'scHdotetramctit. 

crypto  pentameroua  (krip'to-pen-tam'e-rus), 
a.  [<  ?iL.  cryptopen tamcrtu,  <  Gr.  a/irxroj-,  hid- 
den, +  irrvTaitfpifc,  in  five  parts,  <  irrvrr,  —  E. 
fire,  +  uipoc,  part.]  In  carom.,  having  all  the 
tarsi  five- jointed,  but  one  of  tho  joints 
or  concealed:  subpentamerous ; 
erous ;  specifically,  pertaining  to 
lamera. 

Oryptophagide  (krip-to-faj'i-de).  ».  pi.  (XL. 
<  (  rypUipltatptg  +  -ititr,]   A  family  of  clavicorr 


which  obscures 
_  Aycexr.  /*A*TocArv- 

mw"r,  and'  /*AvcoeArvmtti4.vceox 

cryptopia  (krip-to'pi-ft),  h.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  «/»- 
iTToc,  hidden,  -r  bxun;  opium.]  Cryptopine. 
cryptoplne  (krip'to-pin).  n.  [As  cryptopia  + 
-*»*'•».)  A  colorless  and  odorless  alkaloid  of 
opium  (CmH.vjNo.),  crystallizing  in  minute 
prisms  and  naving  strongly  alkaline  propert  ies. 
Cryptoplax  (krip  to-plaks),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  *pv- 
TTor,  hidden,  +  anything  flat  and  broad, 
as  the  tails  of  some  crustaceans.]  One  of  the 
li'ading  genera  of  Chitonida. 

itopoda  (krip-top'tVd§),  »•  P'-   (<  Gr-  V* 
,  hidden,  +  role  (xorf-)  as  E.  foot.]  A  group 
of  crabs,  having  the  legs  mostly  concealed  when 
folded  beneath  the  carapace. 
cryptoporticuB  (krip-t6-pdr'ti-kus),  n.   [L.,  < 
Gr.  Kovx-ri),  a  crypt,  +  L.  portion,  porch:  see 
■  ,  ■!,   .     '  in  Rom.  antiq. :  {a)  A  portico 

!  I  crypt  or  an  alley  bitWW  two 

walls,  receiving  light  and  air  only  by  means  of 
arches  or  windows,  as  illustrated  in  the  villa  of 
Iriomed  at  Pompeii.  (0)  In  the  country-houses 
of  the  rich,  aa  Interpreted  from  ancient  allu- 
sions, at  in  Pliny,  a  covered  gallery  of  which 
the  side  walls  were  pierced  with  wide  openings, 
as  distinguished  from  a  crypf,  of  which  the 
openings  were  small  and  made  in  one  wall  only. 
1h  cryptopurtlcu»  ol  the  second  kind  was  a  lavurtta  <»- 
Tic*  for  aeciirtmi  cool,  fresh  air :  thai  uf 
only  served  the  saute  piir)K«c,  bill  was 
for  the  storatfv  of  provisions,  etc 
Oryptoprocta  (krip-to-prok't|),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aperrof,  hidden,  +  rpunrAf,  the  anus,  the  hinder 
parts.]   The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  fam- 


1 


..I 


corn 
he 


(Line  «b"„r»  fott. 
era!  sue- 1 


Cotcoptrra  or  beetles.  Tin 
abdomen  are  partly  locrubraiMiu 
are  free ;  the  tarsi  arc  flve-J.diitcl ,  the  ui.  iitiim  It  mi>il<T- 
atc  oc  small ;  the  palpi  anpronlmate  at  bate;  the  anterior 
coxar  are  roundeil  or  oval  and  n.it  prominent ;  the  poste- 
rior com*  are  silicate,  and  are  scparatc.1 ;  Uie  ventral 
actrmenta  arosntmiual :  the  middle  coxa!  cavities  are  closed 
by  the  sterna :  the  prtjatemmu  it  prolonged,  meetlnie  the 
ruesostemuia ;  aiid  the  anterior  coxal  cavities  opeu  be- 
hind. 

CiryptophagUS  (krip-tof  'a-gus).  n.  [XL.  (so 
called  from  footling  on  c'ryjitogams),  <  crypto- 
(oyimiui),  cryptogam,  +  Gr.  t>o)tjf, 
eat.l  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  ('ryptophaffiiltr,  containing 
beetles  of  minute  sise, 
Oryptophialid»  (krip't«vfl.al'i- 
dc),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  <  t'ryplopkialwt 
+  -ithrTj  A  family  of  alidoniinal 
Cirripfiliti,  with  nothootcic limbs, 
three  pairs  of  abdominal  appen- 
dages, two  eyes,  an  extensile 
mouth,  and  the  sexes  distinct,  the 
male  being  very  different  from 

the  female.  The  species,  like  other 
rimymfM  aMominalia,  barrow  iu  sllellt. 
There  are  bill  one  or  two  seiiera  of  tile 
family.  A  species  of  Ci<hUrriat  ia  found  burroaliu:  In 
ormtTS.    See  CrjtptopSiatxu. 

Oryptophlalus  <krip-t$-fi'a-lus).  n.  [XL.,  < 
Gr.  «ywrroc,  hidden.  +  om/tj.  a  bowl :  see  phial, 
ria/.j  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cryp- 
tophialidar.  The  only  known 
tpt-.-lce,  C.  mittufuj,  Is  about 
a  tenth  of  an  Inch  long,  and 
la  lodged  in  a  flask  shaped 
carapace.  The  two  early  stages 
of  development  are  pasted 
through  In  an  era  Ilk*  slate 
within  the  sac  of  the  r>»r.-nt, 
and  lu  the  third  the  llmlib-ia 
larva  iiKiirt  a»H)iit  by  means  of 
Its  antenna*,  before  It  liec.-imcs 
AxcmI  In  Its  burrow  In  a  shell. 

Cryptophyce*  (krip-to- 
flsAe-e).  n.  pi.  [XL.  (so 
called  with  reference  to 
their  truly  cryptogamic 
character),  <  Gr.  upvrroc, 
bidden,  +  *»«oc.  seaweed: 
see  funis.]  The  lowest 
order  of  Alga;  in  which 
sexual  reproduction  is 
l  to  occur.  They 


ily  Cryptnprortida;  containing  one  species,  C. 
ftrox,  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  it  u  n  remarkable 
animal,  resembling  a  civet-cat  In  some  r«tpe»,t».  bat  more 
nearly  rclat.'.l  to  the  true  cats. 

cryptoproctid  (krip-to-prok'tid),  n.  Acarniv- 
orous  mammal  of  the  family  Vryptopmctidir. 
Cryptoproctld»  (krip-to-'prok'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
TIsL.,  \  Crtfptoprocta  +  -t'rftr.]  A  family  of 
feline  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
Fertr,  related  to  the  family  >Wid<r,  but  differing 
from  it  in  having  the  body  elongated  and  viver- 
rifonn,  the  feet  plantigrade  with  the  palms  and 
soles  bald,  and  no  alisphenoid  canal  in  the  skull. 
It  represent*  a  i*viill»r  Mn.lagatcau  type,  formerly  re- 
ferred to  the  firren.fir.  There  It  but  one  Renin,  Cry/J*- 
pro.*ro.  .See  .f;/wrnuf'.l. 
OryptopB  (krip'tops),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  »v>i  TTiif. 
hidden,  +  i»j>  (iIt-),  eye.]  A  genus  of  chilo|Kid 
myriapods,  of  the  family  Uropkilitta;  having 
li-jointed  anteuiiHi  and  21  bodv-segments,  each 

The 


OryptuTUfl 

Pi 

A  division  of 

the  family'  'Vwrculionitltr,  or  weevils,  the  species 

inga  groove  in  which  the rostrnm  niaybe  re- 
ceived. Sehonherr,  1826.  Also  Cryptorhynchuta, 

Oryptorhynchtu  (krip^t^ring'kus),  n.  [<  Gr. 
gpesrdf,  hidden,  +  ptyxoc,  snout.]  A  genus 
of  weevils,  of  the  family  CurcHHonidtr,  giving 
name  to  a  group  Cryptorkynchitltt.  IMqtr. 

Oryptornia  (knp-tArnis),  n.  (XL.,  <  Or.  »y>v- 
«Tor,  hidden,  +  tynic,  a  bird.]  A  genua  of  fossil 
birds,  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene :  so  called  be- 
cause its  affinities  arc  not  evident.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  related  to  the  hornbills. 

CryptostegU  (krip-to-ste'ji-|),  n.pl.  [NL.,< 
Gr.  *yt'""rbc,  hidden,  +  irr^of,  trrrjfl,  a  roof.]  In 
KeusVs  classification,  a  group  of  perforate  fo- 
ramin  iters. 

Cryptostemma  (krip-to-stem'ft),  n.  [XLj,  < 
Gr.  npiTrof,  hidden,  +'(rrf«(io,"a  fillotT]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  t'ryptottemmutir. 
L\  vfttermanni  inhabits  Guinea.    O  serin,  1838. 

Cryptostemmatidae  (krip'to-ste-mat'i-dSl,  n. 
}H.  [NL.,  <  Cryptontemma(t-)  +  -Wa1.]  A  fam- 
ily of  tracheate  arachnidans,  of  the  order  I'ha- 
langida  or  OjHlionina,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cnnitoilemma.  Also  written  Cryptottemmiila 
and  Crypt'Mtemmittc*. 

CiyptosiemmidjB  ikrip-to-stem'i-dS),  a.  pU 
[XL,  <  Cryptoetcmma  +  -irfir.J  Same  as  t  ry;*- 
tnntcmmatiiM: 

crypto  Stoma  (krip-tos'to-mft),  m.;  pi.  crypto- 
utomata  (krip-to-sto'ma-til).  [NL-,  <  Gr.  «pt- 
arof,  hidden,  +'  orouofr-^'mouth.]  In  certain 
alge,  as  /  w,t . ,  a  small  pit  or  cavity  from  which 
arise  groups  of  hairs. 

Cryptotetramera  (krip'to-te-tram'e-rti),  n.  pi. 
[XL.,  neut.  pi.  of  cryptoteiramenu :  'see  crypto- 
tetramerou*.]  An  old  section  of  coleopterous 
insects,  including  species  with  four  joints  to  all 
the  tarsi,  the  third  being  concealed,  it  contains 
such  families  as  r'oo-Mu/f itU*  and  AWwiwiyAuftr,  usually 
grouped  under  Triwtra,  and  calle.1  ttitucrous.  It  was 
named  /'snvfofnusrrit  by  Wcatw.iod- 

cryptot^tramerons  ikrip't6-te-tram'e-rus),  0, 
[<  XL.  cryptotttrnmcrtts,  <  Gr.  ayresrij-,  hidden, 
+  TCTpnfiipfc,  in  four  parts,  <  ri-roa-,  =  E.  fonr, 
+  pipor,  a  part.]  In  ch(oin.,  subtetratneroiix; 
pseudotrimerous;  having  all  the  tarsi  four-joint- 
ed, but  one  of  the  joints  minute  or  concealed. 

cryptoua  ( krip' t us),  a.  [<  Gr.  s/nrrTOf,  hidden : 
see  crypt.']  Hidden;  concealed.  Worcester. 
[Rare.] 

cryptozygosity  (krip'to-ri-gos'i-ti).  «.  [As 
crypto^gotu  T  -ity.J  The  character  of  being 
cryptoiygous. 

cryptozygons  (krip-tox'i-guB),  a.   [<  Gr.  «/>i>- 

nrof,  hidden,  +  fejei'  =  Xj.juyum  a  E.  y»»'f.]  In 
cranio!.,  so  constructed  that  the  zygomatic 
arches  are  not  seen  when  tho  skull  is  viewed 
from  sbove. 

Crypttui  (krip-tu'ri),  ■,  pi.  [XL.,  pi.  of  (  rj> 
f -,••(..  q.  v.]  The  tinamous,  or  the  family  Ti- 
namiiitr,  considered  as  a  suiwrfamily  or  prime 
division  of  carinate  binls,  naving  the  palate 
droma-ognathous:  synonymous  with  Ihvmir- 
pgnathtr. 

Orypturide  (krip-tu-rUle),  «.  pi.  (XL..  < 
Cryptnrn*  +  -«/«•.]  The  tinamous  as  a  family 
of  gallinaceous  birds :  a  synonym  of  Tinnmitltr. 
Orypturina  (krip-tu-ri '*ne).  "n.  pi.  [XL..  < 
L'rypturuM  +  -isor.]  The  tinamous  as  a  sub- 
family of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family  Te- 


I.  (tip! :  t,  outer  ntsillls  i 
A,  ruilMienOirr  m-xithpcd: 
e.  r.  r,  waII  c4  «c  cnttnueii 
toor.  nm  i.r  »l,r  *iieitiir«  *.  *  : 
I.  mt  st.fca.!../ itotU  *.  «p- 


limb  en<liug  in  a  single-jointed  tarsus, 
species  are  blind,  whence  the  name. 
Ciyptorcbid  <krip-tor'kid),  «.  Same  as  rryptor- 
cm». 

cryptorchidism  (krip-t6r'ki-di/.m).  n.  [<  cryp- 
torehiil  +  -i»n».l    Same  as  cryptorchinn. 

cryptorchia  (knp-t6r'kis).  n.    [XL..  <  Gr.  *«t- 
7-tijc,  hidden.  +  ftpxn,  testicle.]    One  wt 
testes  have  not  descended  iuto  the  scroti 
Also  cryptorchid,  crifpsorchitl,  cryp»orchi». 

cryptorchiam  (krip-tor'kizm),  n.  [<  XL.  oryri- 
torehurmtu.  q.  v.]  Retention  of  the  testicles  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  organs  to  descend  from  their  primitive 
position  into  the  scrotum.  Also  cryptorchidism, 
cryptorchism  vs. 

cryptorchiamoa  (krip-tflr-kiz'mus).  a.  [XL., 
<  cryptnrchis,  q.  v.]  ' 


mous  as  a  genus  of  birds:  so  called  from  the 
extreme  shortness  of  the  tail,  the  reetrices  of 
which  are  in  some  species  bidden  by  the  coverts. 
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Crypt  urns 


111'  unu  la  ratalned  a*  the  designation  of  one  of  the  m- 
eral  genera  into  which  the  family  Tinamida  is  now  divided, 


such  ■] 


ilea  as  C.  fViierwuj,  C.  pilraius,  C.  ta- 
etc.    See  Tina  in  is*. 

(arip'tiw),  ».  [NT...  <  Or.  «fnerr<i-,  hid- 
:  see  crypt]   A  genus  of  ' 
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ieet  from  the  frw  surface  of  it  rock  npnn  which  they  have 
lieeii  fi-inued.  N  sffaUvo  crystal,  (a)  A  cavity  iti  a  min- 
eral ttuua  having  Tbe  form  of  a  crystal,  commonly  that 
peculiar  to  the  mineral  Itself.  (6)  In  owner.  See  rtfruc- 
turn  —  Pink  Crystals.  Same  aa  pint  ntllt.  Srr  mill.  — 
Plastic  crystal,*  trade  name  fur  a  kind  of  I'ottlamt  ce- 
ment compose,!  uf  ailtra  ami  alumina  and  trace*  of  oxld  of 
Iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  alkalis  -  Positive  crys- 
tal In  See  effraction.—  Paeudornorphous  crys- 
tal. -See  i-rudomorph-  -  Replaced  cryatal,  a  crystal 
having  one  plane  or  more  in  the  place  of  each  of  iu  edge* 
or  atufirL—Kock -crystal,  or  mountain  cryatal.  a  gen- 
era  I  name  for  all  the  Iransiturent  crystals  of  quart!,  psr- 
r  colorleaa  quarti.    Krom  their  tirll- 


darl.i 


ly  called  •lianu.njt. 


I] 


Wd  hold  bb) . 


f  llmidil 
tlaricy  such  crystal*  are 
aa  l*ak<  titvnir  ,1oimi, 
crystal,  tee  IuVji. 

H.  «•  Consisting  of  crystal,  or 
clear;  transparent ;  pellucid. 

Hia  iniatreaa 
i  lock  d  In  her  cry*f«il  looks. 

Skak„i:  0.  of  v.,  II.  4. 
By  eryaral  atreama  that  murmur  through  the  meada. 

£/rytf<  ll. 

In  crystal  currctita  of  clear  morning  aeaa. 

•/v«i<ijiwm.  Princeaa,  IL 
Cryatal  Palace,  the  lanre  building,  compoaed  chiefly  of 
glass  and  Iron,  erected  in  Hyde  Park.  London,  fortbr  onl- 
veraal  exhibition  of  ls.M,  and  sulme<|Uelilly  re  erected  at 
Sydenluxm.  near  London,  a*  a  permaueiu  luslitiitkiu  for 


crystallize 

Crystalline  style,  a  flexible,  transparent  body  of 
appearance  and  unknown  function,  contained  In  tbe  pha 
rxnaesl  can-urn  of  bivalve  niulluaka,  aa  specie*  of  AT net™ 
—  Crystalline  wan,  a  name  given  by  Jnshui  Wedgwood 
to  nne  |M>ttery  of  bla  manufacture  veined  in  Imitation  of 
natural  armt-precion*  stones,  the  reining  Generally  g 
through  the  paste.  I'oiupare  i7raiiil/-inarr,  affair  war*. 

IL  »■  A  crystallized  rock,  or  one  only  par- 
tially crystallized,  an  granite, 
crygtallinity  (lcri»-ta-lin'i-ti),  n.    [<  try»taUine 
+  -try.]    The  character  or  state  of  1  ' 
talline;  crystalline  structure. 


i  i, ,  t, 'i.  I. 


i.f , 


cibaervable  In  large  uia 
AWwe.  Brit.,  XIIJ. 


Cryft*t  *Mtr*m*Ml. 
a,  female  of  C.  iwtmmMtit  line  -In i - ,  restvrsl 
•hdofttea  of  ( .  NMeik/,  female  ;  t.  ee.l*rg *»t  al'' 
■MOJ,  anile  l  4,  enUrgetl  ;.■»*  now  of  wine  '  same, 

of  the  family  /cAm-nmoitirf<r,  typical  of  the  sub- 
family CryptitHl.  C.  ejtrcmatis  is  a  species  which 
infests  the  American  silkworm, 
crystal  (kris'tal),  n.  and  o.  [Formerly  crista!, 
also  often  erroneously  chrytttil,  ehriit'tal,  etc., 
now  accom.  to  L.  spellinir;  <  ME.  critUtl,  cris- 
tatl,  <  OF.  crista/,  F.  cria-frti  =  IY.  8ji.  eriatal  = 
I'ff.  ery$Utl  =  It.  crigtalto  =  AS.  crutnlia  =  D. 
kritUil  aa  OHG.  ckrittaltil,  MHO.  hrutaHt,  fem., 
krutall,  maw.,  0.  knuUill.  krittalt,  imm.,  = 
Dan.  krifttal  =  Sw.  hrunlall.  <  I,.  rryitatlum,  ice, 
ervhtal,  <  Or.  upturn/ /j*;,  clear  ice.  ice,  also  rock- 
crystal  (so  celled  from  its  resemblance  to  ice, 
of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  modified  and 
permanent  form),  <  A/ntrra/Kn.  freeze,  <  a>jior, 
cold,  frost.]  I.  H.  1.  In  cArm.  and  mineral.,  a 
body  which,  by  the  operation  of  molecular  at- 
tract ion.  1ms  s'**umed  a  definite  internal  struc- 
ture with  the  form  of  a  regular  solid  inclosed 
by  a  certain  numberof  plane  surfaces  arranged 
according  to  the  laws  of  symmetry.  The  internal 
atructnrc  la  eihllxted  In  the  cleavage,  in  tbe  behavior  of 
auction*  In  polarized  ibrht,  etc.  1'lic  external  form  ia  dU- 
cnaaeil  umter  f*r"o-^^//i»rro^iN(v(wbli-h  m*.)  fry^tala  are  ob- 
tatned  in  the  taltorulory  either  by  fluid**  aillwtancet.  by 
beat  and  allowiii);  tiieln  irrailnallv  to  cool,  or  by  diaftidvlnit 
tilrlil  In  a  fluid  and  then  ulmtractlug  the  latter  by  alow 
rva|ioratlMn  ;  alui  by  tbe  direct  condenaation  of  a  vapor 
priMluced  by  autitlniattoii,  a*  in  the  ciue  of  araenkiua  oxid. 
in  the  aarne  way  that  an*iw  cry>.lal«  ah  formed  directly 
from  water  vapor  in  tile  ii].]»  r  atuxmplwrt*.  Ttie  liaiiHi 
wa>  flrat  applied  to  the  trampan  nt  varlrtle* 
apecilically  called  rocJrrryafa/. 
There  waa  *  ae»  of  glaM  like  Unto  cryrfaf. 


Rev  iv.  «. 

The  term  rnttnt  i>  now  applied  to  all  tvininetrb-al  aolld 
r<l  apontaneoualy  l>y  lltclra*  niattrr. 


ahap 

llrutsp,  lliyavngrwphy,  p.  5d. 
9.  Glass,  (ril  lllaaa  of  a  hiull  dejrree  of  transparency 
and  freed.iin  from  color.  It  l«  heav  ler  Hum  on  Unary  ulaaa 
liecauae  containing  much  oild  i>f  leavl.  ('.)  Hue  gbuu  uaed 
for  table  veaaela  or  other  uble-«*rv|«.  or  for  oniamenUI 
piece*.  Tlve  term  la  tometiine*  ummI  aa  ayttonyiuotl*  with 
cut  ufoar.  (c>  The  glaaa  twrr  of  a  watch-cwae. 
3.  A  substance  re«enibliujr  rock-crystal  or  glass 
in  its  properties,  especially  in  transparency  and 


nubile  Infraction  aiol  enterullllllellt.  Tile 
been  applied  to  either  atructure*  ..f  like  charae  trr  -  Crys- 
tal Violet,  a  coal-tar  color  u*cd  in  dyeing,  reaemlillnii  or- 
dinary methyl  violet  in  it*  application. 
cryBtallic  ikris-tal'lk),  a.    [<  criftUil  +  -*>.] 
Fertaiuing  to  crystals  or  crystallization :  as, 
erifsttillie  force.  Athbunirr. 
crystal  lifer  ona  (kris-ta-lif  'e-rus),  a,    [<  L. 
rry*fo//um,  crystal,  +  ferre,  =  E.  ocart,  +  -ottn.] 
Ikiarim;  or  containing  crystals, 
crystalligerous  (kris-ta-lij'e-rus),  a.    [<  L. 
cryftathim,  crystal,  +  bear,  +  -oa».] 

Hearing  crystals:  specifically  applied  to  those 
spores  of  radiolitrians  which  contain  crystals. 

In  thi«c  Individuals  which  piodui-o  cr]r*(<if(i,/erD«ij 
awarm.vjNiie*,  each  *iMtre  m.  leoe'a  a  alinell  cryatal 

A".  It.  Laitkttter,  Kncye,  llrlt-,  XIX.  Wit 

crystallin  (kris'ta-lin),  ».    [<  cry*f.i.  +  -<«».] 

1.  An  albuminoid  substance  contniucd  in  the 
crystallino  lens  of  the  eye :  same  as 

2.  In  eJtrm.,  an  old  name  for  aniline. 
Crystalline  (kris'ta-lin  or-lin),  a.  and  n.    [=  F. 

mulallin  —  Ft.  erQtaliin  n  Sp.  crislalino  as  Fg. 
rry'titllinn  =  It.  cristatliuo  =  D.  krintallijn  = 
MHO.  Iriitallin.  G.  krystalliH  (cf.  Dan.  krytlal- 
loial,  O.  hy*lallim*h ;  Sw.  krintalliiil  ),  <  L.  crjfs- 
tatlinun,  (.  (Jr.  *>jiwtu/ '/.line ,  (,  k^nara/./oe,  clear 
ice,  crystal:  see  rrys/u/.]  L  rt.  1.  Consisting 
of  crystal. 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  polacv  crurfa/fiW. 

.SSadr,,  «  ytubcllne,  V.  4. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  crystals  or  crystal- 
lizat  ion. 

snow  Iteing  apiktreiilly  froji 
cnted  tiy  acvmfuaee!  action  of  t 

3. 
of 

nal  structure,  cleavage,  etc. 
jAfNW, 
The  moat  definite  of  live 

Hlal.  Selc»tUV;Idea»,IL!». 
It  lleYlttcnnpnteil  of  rryafdWne  particles,  which,  though 
in  contact  with  one  another,  are.  however,  not  packed  to- 
gether ao  ua  to  ocenpy  the  leaovt  ptwAflde  *|me*. 

J,  CrUt,  climate  aud  VoumAogy,  P-  »- 
4.  Resembling  crystal;  pure;  clear;  transpa- 
rent ;  pellucid:  specificallv  applied  in  anatomy 
to  several  structures,  as  the 


of  being  crystalliied  or  of  as- 


rT  vapour,  ain^rc. 
law*.  ITAriiW;. 

Formed  by  crystallization;  of  the  nature 
a  crystal,  "especially  as  regards  its  inter- 


Erery  mall  In  thU  age  boa  not  a  (ami  of  erytf.it,  for  all 
men  to  read  tbelr  action.  Uiroiigh. 

IUa«.  and  H,  l-hlloatcr,  U  L 

4.  In  her.,  the  color  white :  said  of  that  color 
when  described  in  blazoning  a  nobleman's  es- 
cutcheon, uccording  to  the  system  of  blazoning 
by  precious  stones ;  ixor/.  however,  is  more 
commonly  used.  —  5.  A  very  lino  wide  white 
durnnt,  once  used  for  making  nuns'  veils. — 

AZtS  Of  a  crystal.  See  <l-r«»l  and  erjrtfei4V07r-.11.AK  — 
Charcot  !  crystals,  in  ;«J/rW.,  robirleaa  octahedral  or 
rliomiroiilal  crvnlnis  found  in  the  sputum  of  a*t)miatic 
fat  i.h.u<lililc  iMtirnta.— Crystals  of  Van  US,  rnraUI- 

Ilred  n>  illrrvl  a.,  tatr'  of  (Vt|r|te'r.    |  IVnue  U  here  tl»e.l  ru  * 

•  vio'HiU.f  iff  i'  i  win,  ;il!ii.l..»  (.1  i  , ,  ,i..  Distorted 
crystal,  a  cryatal  whoae  form  varie*  inure  or  lew  from  the 
Meal  geometi-icnl  *olld  which  Ita lymmetry  require*.  Thin 
la  due  to  the  exu-n*ion  of  certain  face*  at  the  ex|M>nac  of 
other,  liiinnu  the  klowth  tbe  <n*Ul.  but  In  Kericral 
wltboot  altering  the  interfaeial  aimle*.  In  fact,  all  crys- 
tal* an  more  or  lc*i  diMorte.1.  Emlxxlded  crystals, 
crystal*  enveloped  within  the  mix  uf  a  r»rk  or  other 
mineral  —  Oenicola ted  crystal,  a  twin  or  compound 
crystal,  cotiaiating  of  two  or  nhire-  partv  I**. nt  at  an  angle 
to  one  ainilbrr,  aa  is  eonini-io  Willi  the  inirieral  txlllic  — 
Iceland  crystal,  a  variety  of  .-alette  or  crystalluwd  cat- 
■    i  carisjiiate  bn.ugtit  frncn  Iceland,  remarkahle  fur  IU 


cones,  etc.    See  below. 

He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  sublime, 

Ou  the  ciylolUHt  sky.        ifillon,  Y,  U,  v|.  772. 

5.  In  cMf»m.,  reflecting  light  like  glass:  spe- 


cificallv applied  to  the  ocelli  or  simple  eves 
when  they  are  apparently  colorless,  resembling 
glass — Crystalline  cones.  See  miitatlm*  rods.  — 
Crystalline  heavens,  in  tbe  Ptolemaic  syste  m  of  a*. 

troiioiuy,  two  sphere*  Itnagiin-d  Iwtweeu  the  |>rimum  mo- 
lilte,  or  outer  cire  le  of  the  heavens,  which  by  lis  niotloo 
was  silp|a>scd  to  earr>'  alolind  all  within  II.  and  the  fir 

ti ' ii-ii'  in  Crystalline  humor  or  lens,  a  irntifonu  i- 1 
lucid  l»-Mly,  coni|sj*ed  of  a  trans]ieireiit  firm  substance, 
incloaed  in  a  inenihrurn'il*  capsule,  au.l  sltiul,-.!  Ill  front 
eif  the  viireosia  laxly  and  behind  the  iris  of  tbe  eye.  It  ia 
doubly  convex,  but  the  posterior  aurfacc  ia  more  convex 
than  tin-  anterior.  The  central  part  is  more  dense  and 
firm  Hum  tin-  exterior  parts,  and  I,  made  up  of  concentric 
lainellre.  It  is  of  high  Ivfrartlllat  pSSral.  aiel  serves  toiiro- 
dnee  that  refraction  of  the  rays  of  Ibiht  which  Is  necei- 
aary  to  cause  them  to  meet  in  the  retina  and  form  a  |wr- 
lect  image  there,  (tee  cut  under  en*.  Crystalline  rods, 
crystalline  cones,  cells  spce-ially  ineidltle.1  as  refractive 
ImmIIcs,  furmlhg  the  etnl  organs  of  the  nervous  aptetntus 
of  vlakitl  of  the  .1  et*ro;«./n. 

Each  group  separate*  off  a  transparent  highly  relmctlve 
which  firrms  the  so-called  enfallinr  cone. 

(ee^^irr.Loliip.  Atiat  (traua-i.  p.  2W. 


crygtallisabllity,  crystalligable,  etc.  See 

rrifitttilluiibitttii,  etc. 

crystallitsj  (kris'ta-lit),  s.  [<  Gr.  rvrftrro/yor, 
crystal.  +  -.ft*.]  1.  Whinstone  cooled  slowly 
after  fusion.— 2.  The  term  suggested  by  Vogel- 
sang as  a  general  name  for  aggregations  of 
globulites  iu  various  forms.  See  cuwiUifr,  mar- 
garite,  and  lovgulite.  TIhw  term*  are  uaed  exclu- 
sively In  describing  various  gri 
bodies  (glolwllteal  seen  under  t 
tiocia  of  rocks.    See  aiobulils. 

cryataliltis  (kris-ta-li'tis),  «.   [NL.,  <  Gr.  *pi- 

oTa'/  '/joe,  crystal  (crystalline  lens),  +  -tfi*.]  In 

]M thai.,  phac'itl*.  Duitglimm. 
crystallizability (kri»'ta-ll-za-bil'J-ti),  u.  The 

t|uality  of  being  crvstallizable ;  capability  of 

being  crystallizes*.  Also  spelled  cryslalluaMitj/, 
The.  ready  cTysfaJVuniWify  of  alum.     f Met.,  I.  IS. 
CrysUUizable  (kris'ta-li-za-bl),  a.    [=  F.  erU. 

MMlr  =  Sp.  eritUiluable ;  as  eryitallLt  + 

^Wc]    Capable. ' 

suming  n 

rry/rf«/7ijiriilil'c! 

crystallization  (kris'ta-li-za'shon),  n.  (=  F. 
criittallitatitm  =  Sp.  rrtiitali;<ici<»i  —  Pg.  cryttal- 
li:a$ti»  =  It.  erutallizsatione  =  D.  krieUiltimtie  ; 
as  crtittallize  +  -afion.]  1.  The  process  by 
which  the  molecules  of  a  sulsstance  which  is  in 
the  state  of  a  liquid  (or  vapor)  unite  in  regular 
(crystalline)  form  when  it  solidities  by  cooling 
or  evaporation.  If  the  i*.,™  is  alow  and  undlsturlie<l, 
the  mijccnlca  aasmue  a  regular  arniiaveuitnt,  each  ttib- 
stau-.e  taking  a  detenuliiatc  form  ace-ording  to  its  natural 
laws;  but  if  the  process  Is  rapid  or  dlsllirl**!.  the  external 
form  may  bo  more  or  lea*  irregular.  An  amorphous  aolkl 
Usly  may  al*o  uiidergu  latrtiai  crystallljatlon  Siy  a  molec- 
ular rearrangement,  giving  ft  a  more  or  lea*  complete 
crystalline  atmcture.  a*,  for  instance,  in  the  iron  of  a  rail- 
road  lnridge  after  king  Ilae.    S;e  crytlallmraphit. 

2.  The  mass  or  body  formed  by  the  process  of 
crystallizing. 

Also  spelled  crystallisation. 
Alternate  crystallization,  a  sjieeies  of  cryatallltatlun 
which  takes  place  when  several  erystalllxalile  su!>«tauce« 
haviug  little  afhnity  for  imr  another  are  present  in  the 
same  solution.  The  substance  which  ia  largest  in  quantity 
and  least  sol u Me  crystallites  first,  in  port;  the  least  solu- 
ble sulratanci-  next  in  quantity  then  Wirt  in  to  crystallue  : 
and  thus  different  sulsttatice-*.  as  salt*,  are  often  de|roajtc>d 
In  successive  layer*  from  tin-  same  solution.— Water  of 
cryatalUratlon,  water  which  la  held  by  certain  aalu  aa  a 
l«rl  of  tbeircrysulllue  atructurr.  but  la  not  Inherent  In 
the  molecule.  Thus,  cotiitison  sesllum  carbonate,  when  H 
erystalltm-s  fl-olti  a  solution,  couuxilla  for  each  molecolc  of 

aodlum  cartroiiatc  t  soleculeao*  water.  This  is  so  weakly 

it  escape*  a*  vajsir  in  dr>  sir  at  ordinary  tern- 
The  crystalline  form  of  th.  salt  often  depemla 
jber  of  moleciilca  of  water  which  the  .  rv.iaU 
contain-  Water  uf  cryietallixatbiu  dlltera  from  cnmldneel 
w  ati'r  In  that  It  doe*  not  Isrl.  nig  to  the  molecular  structure, 
but  only  to  the  crystalline  structure,  of  Ule  aubatancw. 

crystallise  (kris'ta-liz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crys- 
lalli^cii,  ppr.  rrttstallicing.  [=  F.  criftallisrr  = 
Sp.  cristalizar  =  Fjf.  ery^tallLrar  =  It.  critttillu- 
enre  =  D.  kristallisrren  =  G.  krystaUitirm  = 
Dan.  krgiitallisrrt  —  Sw.  kristalliscra  ;  as  cryttitl 
+  -ice.  Cf.  Gr.  tptm-a'/j^r tv,  be  clear  as  ervs- 
UL1  I.  frnn*.  1.  To  cause  to  assume  a  crys- 
talline structure  or  shape;  form  into  crysta'ls: 
often  usexl  figuratively. 

Iksllea  which  are  |»rfe<-tly  rrvfttttimt  exhibit  the  moat 
complete  regularity  ami  svinmetryof  form. 

H'AeuW/,  Hist.  s.  lentiric  Mesa,  I.  SRI. 

Arouiwl  tbe  Academy  are  ceir*f«//rre.f  several  literary- 
enterprise*,  the  fame  of  w  hich  fa  refle,  led  utsm  It 

.Set.  Vo..  XXII.  ». 

2.  To  change  to  the  state  of  crystal.  [Rare.] 

When  the  Wintei*  k.-,-lier  hrewth  began 
To  cr„.lu(o.-e  the  llxltlke  Ikean, 
To  glare  the  Lake*. 
Sytivtter,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaa  s  Weeks,  ii..  The  Handy  rrafla. 

IX  iw  trans.  1,  To  lie  converted  into  a  crys- 
tal; unite,  as  the  separate  particles  of  a  sub- 
stance, and  form  a  regular  solid. —  2.  Figura- 
tively —  ( >f  i  To  assume  a  definite  form  and  lixit  v, 
as  an  opinion,  x-iew.  or  ides,  at  first  indetermi- 
nate or  viigtie;  tnke  sulrstautiai  and  definite 
shape:  ns.  public  opinion  on  this  subject  is  be- 
ginning to  rrifstalli-r. 

There  h  ever  a  ten.ien.-y  of  tlie  nijitt  hurtful  kind  to 

Jevons,  Pol,  Kcoa.,  p.  fisi. 
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crj*ta.Vli*e 

(t>)  To  assume  (as  a  number  of  opinions,  views, 
or  ideas,  at  first  unsettled  or  divers*)  a  defluite 
forra,  and  become  concentrated  upon  or  collect- 
ed round  a  given  subject. 
Also  spelled  rryttalltie. 
crystaUUer  (krix'ta-li-zer),  it.  That  which 
causes  or  assists  in  crystallization ;  something 
employed  iti  a  process  of  crystallization.  Also 
spelled  crgttalliter. 

They  Ibollers]  amy  he  emptied  at  pleasure  Into  lower 
receiver*,  called  ccyrtnltiitri,  by  means  of  Icadrn  syphons 
and  long  necked  funnels-  IV*,  ltict,  I.  IM, 

crystallod  (kris'U-lod),  «.  [<  crystal  ()  + 
orC]  The  od  of  crystals,  or  a  supposed  odie 
force  derived  from  crystallization.   See  od. 

Instead  of  saying  the  "<»]  derived  from  cryatallliatloti,'' 
wo  may  nan  this  product  trvtlalM. 

/tVicAtjuVidk,  llynanaica  (trans,  tail  i,  p.  S24. 

crystallo-«ngraving  (kri8'ta-16.en-gra'ving), 
u.  A  uiethod  of  ornamenting  glass  bv  means 
of  easts  of  a  design  which  are'  placed  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  metal  mold  in  which  the 
glass  vessel  is  formed,  ttecome  embedded  in 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  are  removed  with 

it.  When  the  material  forming  the  coal  la  separated 
fn>iu  the  glass  vessel,  tile  design  In  left  in  llltagliu. 

crystallogenic,  cryatallogenical  (kris'ta-lA- 
jen'ik,  -iTk^l),  «i.  f<  cryttallogeHj,  +  -if,  -tea/.] 
Relating  to  erystallogeny ;  crystal-producing: 
as,  crytiulloitrnie  attraction. 

erystallogeny  (kris-t^-loj'e-ni), ».  [=  F.  cru- 
talloyeme,  <  dr.  Kfiieru'/jue,  crystal,  +  -jtwio, 
<  ■>«'«,  producing.]  In  crystal.,  that  depart- 
ment of  science  which  treats  of  the  production 
of  crystals. 

crystallogr&pher  (kris-ta-log'rs-fftr),  n.  [As 
cryttUtllograpnif  +  -er1.]  One  who  describes 
crystals  or  the  manner  of  their  formation. 

In  the  present  condition  of  science,  minerals,  con- 
sidered a*  such,  and  not  an  geological  ntaterlaU,  (all 
ratller  within  the  province  of  the  chemist  and  crvatalto-l- 
roroAer.  £.  Furbed,  Literary  I'apere,  |>.  lBu. 

crystallograpbic,  crystallographical  (kris'- 
ta-lo-grarik,  -i-kal),  n.  [=  1"  eriitallogra- 
jihi'iut ;  as  cryttaHoaraphy  +  -ic,  -icai.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  crystallography. 

Whim  a  Warn  "f  Hunt  passes  ,  .  ,  through  Iceland 
afar  iiaralln)  to  the  erwtalU-naphi*  axis,  Uiere  la  no 
doulde  retraction.         TymtaU,  Light  and  Klect.,  |i.  M 
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when  In  solution,  of  passing  easilr  through 
membranes,  as  parchment-patter,  and  which  ne 
found  to  bo  of  a  crystalline  character.  Metallic 

salts  and  unraiiic  bodies,  aa  augar,  morphia,  and  oxalic 
add,  are  crystalloid*,  lliey  are  the  oppoalte  of  raffuisfs, 
which  have  not  tbia  pertueatiug  power,   See  cM*Ad. 

live  relatively  sniall-atoiued  rrvitnltimU  liar*  Inuurnseh 
greater  diffusive  power  than  the  relatively  large-atonied 
collolda.  H.  .Vuritrer,  Prtn.  of  I)l.d.,  |  7. 

2.  A  protein  crystal  —  that  is,  a  granule  of  pro- 
tein in  the  form  of  a  crystal,  differing  from  an 
organic  crystal  in  the  inconstancy  of  its  angles 
ami  in  its  property  of  swelling  when  immerse*! 
in  water.  Such  crystalloids  are  of  various 
forms  and  usually  colorless, 
cryatalloidal  (kris-ta-loi'dal),  a.  [<  crystal- 
loid +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  crystalloid. 

Til*  Mine  condition  could  be  produced  lij  nearly  all 
trgUdluUtl  substances). 

/.'.  »•.  HieKnrrUvn,  Prevent.  Ned.,  p.  tin. 

crystallologT  (kris-ta-lol'p-ji),  it.  (=  F.  cru- 
tiillnliHjir  =  Pg.  cry»tallolog\a,  <  Or.  »y>i  irro»nc, 
crystal,  +  <  >/>/>•,  speak:  we  -o/ojfy.] 

Tlie  science  which  considers  the  structure  of 
bodies  in  inorganic  nature  so  far  as  it  is  the 
result  of  cohesive  attraction.  It  embraces  crystal- 
lography, which  treats  of  the  gcometrtcad  form  of  crya- 
tala,  and  cryslalbigeny,  which  dlacusaea  their  origin  and 
Diet  boil  of  luraiatiofi. 

crystallomagnetic  (kris'ta-lo-mug-net'ik),  a. 

[\  Or.  */ii <rra~/jj*;t  crystal,  +  miji^jf  (oojt^t-), 
magnet,  +  hc]  I'ertaiuing  to  the  magnetic 
pro|>er1ies  of  crystallized  IkmUcb,  especially  the 
liehavior  of  a  crystal  in  a  magnetic  Held':  as, 
" cryitUiUomagmUc  action,"  Fnegc.  flrit.,  XVI. 
377. 

crystallomancy  (kris'ta-W-man-si),  i».  [=  F. 
cri.itnll»m<mrit,  <  Or.  »/>i  rjTa>/or.  ervstitl,  +  p- 
Tn'a,  divination.]  A  modeof  di»  iiuttg  by  means 
of  a  transparent  laxly,  n*  a  precious  stone,  cn  s- 
tal  globe,  etc.,  forttterly  in  high  esteem,  ilie 
u|»-nlor  rtnt  nnittered  o»er  the  crsslal  (a  lierjl  was  jtrc 
fetredl  firliilii  forriuiliia  of  prayer,  and  then  yme  it  into 
tlx*  hands  of  a  >oimi;  man  or  a  virgin,  who  thereupon.  I>v 
oral  comaiunlcatlua  fr>mi  >|nirluin  the  crystal,  or  l»  writ- 
tun  cliara.  t.  rs  mn  In  It,  wan  »uppo*ed  to  tecelve  Ibsl  In- 
loniuulon  <lealted. 

crystallometry  (kris-ta-lom'e-tri),  ». 

crinUillomitrte,  <  Gr.  upmraj >of,  crystal 
Tim,  <  ftirfiov,  a  measure.]    The  art  or  process 
of  measuring  the  forms  of  crystals. 

Crji»/it«aii)<rryvi»»ea»ly  iv,,,Bnlie.liu»iiaulhoHifd  lest 
of  thi  'lllterrixvof  tlxitiiliaUnrei  whli  h  m  ail)  lesenildi'd 
each  other.  H'AmiWf. 


crystallographlcally  (kris'ta-16-graf'i-kal-i), 

ailr.    With  reganl  to  crystallography  or  its 

principles;  as  in  crystallography.  lrActrc//. 
crystallography  (kris-tit-log'ra  fi),  ».   [=  F. 

cruttalltMfrajihir  =  Sp.  rrittfiloijrnfiti  —  Pg,  cryj- 
titllwjraphia  =  It.  crixtaltograjia  =  1>.  krutatlo- 
grafit  =  l>an.  kryatallografi,  <  Or.  «/>i  <rro» of, 
crystal,  +  -)oo*ia,  <  ifnfi'cv.  write.]    1.  The 

science  of  the  process  of  crystallization,  and  of  CrysUUurp  (kns  ta-ler-jn,  n  [<  Gr.  -V 
the  forma  and  structure  of  crystal*.  The  follow-  ".  *'*!'  +.  =  K-  •r"r*'0  Th,•  P1 
but  are  the  generally  adopted  •ystems  of  cnstalllation, 


crystallotyp*  (kris'ta-lo-tip).  «.  [<  Gr.  Jtoivrrov- 
>jf„  crystal.  +  ri Vor.  impression.]  In pkolwj.,  a 
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photographic  picture  on  a  translucent  material, 
as  glass, 

process 

of  crystallization, 
crystalwort  (kris'tal-wert).  k.    One  of  the  Ur- 

itattctr  of  the  suborder  Hitciatrie. 
Cr.    The  chemical  symbol  of  otmum. 
0.8,  An  abbreviation  of  (<i)  Court  of  N-ssios  .• 
(6)  Clerk  of  tht  Signet;  (r)  Cimtos  .Sigilli,  Keeper 
of  the  Seal :  ((/)  rv»s  torilini  (which  see). 
0.  8.  A.    An  abbreviation  of  (n)  ConMerate 
Stutcx  nfJmrrien  ;  (b)  Confederate  Mate*  Army. 
0.  8.  N,    An  abbreviation  of  Confeilrrate  State* 
.Vary. 

C-spring_  (se' spring),  a.    A  carriage-spring 


Driag  (se 

shapedlike  the  letter  C. 


I  different  length,  and  at  right  an 
other  three  ;  |,J|  the  arthorhnmtei 
re<-taiiglllar  axes  of  unvM|iial  length;  (el  the  sit, 
.  by  three  aies.  two  at  tight  angles  to  each  other,  and 
the  thiol  |ier|>eliiliiHlar  to  olve  and  oblique  to  the  other: 
ami  (/>  the  InWinir,  by  three  axe-i.  all  oblique  to  one 
another.  (Sec  these  tiaini  s.)  Instead  of  (snarfrK.  the  trnna 
isKiixiisirrri.-,  .•«««••,  and  rrmlar  are  ximetimes  use.1 ;  in- 
stead of  Mntwmtt,  rfiWfeic;  Instead  of  iirtntrrftoMiAsr, 
trinulne  or  rJsusnAse ;  lnstra/1  of  lisuneWiaie,  mviio^m met 
rie  or  oUuiut ;  and  Insbad  of  trietinir,  ntjimutflrir  urin- 
orthic.  The  isometric,  tetragonal,  and  orthorllolnbic  sys- 
tems are  sometimes  spoken  ol  collectively  as  iirfAvieWcsr, 
atxl  the  inonuclinic  aiwl  triclliilc  as  Hitutnutfif ;  similarly, 
the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems  have  tn>en  called 
imttiam^tnr.  Tlie  study  of  crystalloeraphy  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  chemist  and  i 
of  nisiiv  snliataiice*  may  lie  asci 
ol  the  forms  of  their  crystals. 
2.  A 


ct.  An  abbreviation  of  (a)  crnf;  (6)  count;  (e) 
court. 

ctenidla,       Plural  of  ofeniVfiNm. 

ctenidial  (te-nid'i-al),  tt.  [<  etenidiHm  +  -at."] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  a  cte- 
niditim:  as,  cteniilial  gills  or  plumes;  eteniiUal 
respiration. 

Ctenldiobranchia  (to-nid'i-6-brang'ki-ft).  w.  i<l. 
[XI..,  <  Gr.  KrrtiMm;  a  little  comb  (Bee"cfcs,rft- 


Otenodactylua 

ctenldium  (te-nid'i-um ),  a. ;  pi.  ctemtiia  (-ill. 

[N'l...  <  Or.  srrrvtAof,  dim,  of  arnc  (stct-),  a 
comb.)  t>ne  of  the  gill-combs,  gill-plumes,  or 
primitive  branchial  organs  of  mollusks;  the 
respiratory  organ  of  a  mollusk  In  a  generalized 

Stage  of  development.  A  ctenldmm  u  alwaya  a  gill, 
but  a  gill  luay  not  be  a  ctenldium.  since  a  resplraiory 
function  niay  be  assumed  by  aome  part  of  the  body  which 
is  not  ctenidial  ill  a  luurphologtcal  sense. 

itn  either  side  of  the  neck  there  may  la>  seen  an  oval 
yrllowlali  hudr,  the  rudimentary  gills  or  rtr»<di». 

Tmiu.  /toy.  Hot.  «/  lV-fintmiv*,  XXXll.  Nt, 

Cteniza  (te-ni'z|),  n.  [NX.,  irreg.  <  (Sr.  arrw- 
Cr«,  comb,  <  ifCsf  («rfv-),  a  comb.]  A  genus  of 
spiders,  ot  the  family  ilygalida:  The  apecie*  are 
of  large  alee,  and  arc  among  ilioae  known  as  trap-door 
spiders,  such  as  C.  o>mf»tnritt  of  Ennqs"  and  C.  fHlif<*r- 
iiiea  of  tlxi  western  t'nlted  states.  Tlvey  are  remarkatde 
for  tormlng  In  the  ground  a  habitation  consisting  of  a  long 
cylindrb-altiibr,  protected  at  tlie  top  by  a  circular  door, 
which  is  connected  to  the  tube  by  a  hinge.  Tlie  lid  I* 
made  of  alternate  layers  of  earth  and  web,  and  when  shut 
ciin  scarcely  lie  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  toil. 

Ctenobranch (teu'6-brangk).  a.  and  n.  [<  C'feuo- 
branehia.)  I.  a.  Having  a  pectinate  gill;  cteno- 
branchiate. 

U.  n.  A  ctenobranchiate  gastropod ;  one  of 
the  Ctetiobranehiata. 

Are  we  to  accept  this  view  of  Lankestcr  and  to  consider 
the  gill  as  we  fin  J  it  in  most  cfrnotimiieAs  derived  from  a 

form  id  ctenobranch  gill  as  the  moat  primitive? 

fiiol.  rVifc.  «f  J.*%u  Hvpkim,  III.  4t. 

Otcnobranchia  (ten-»>-brang'ki^), «.  pi.  [NU, 
<  Or.  srrrif  («rr»>-),  a  comb,  +  .Vpdjriu,  gills.] 
Same  as  CtemAranehiota. 

Otenobrancbiata  (teti-ii-braii^-kl-A't«),  n.  pi. 
TNL.,  nent.  pi.  of  etenottrancktotu* :  see  eteno- 
hranelimte.]  In  Vau  drrHiM-ven's classification, 
the  tenth  family  of  mollusks.  charaeterized  by 
spiral  shells,  and  by  having  the  branchial  cav- 
ity (in  which  there  are  sometimes  three  bran- 
chitp,  sometimes  two,  and  sotnetiiues  only  one) 
composed  of  numerous  leaves  like  the  teeth  of 
a  comb,  and  contained  in  the  lust  turn  of  the 

shell.  Hiey  bare  two  tentacles  and  two  eyes,  the  latter 
often  prdkulate.  The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  external 
organs  of  generation  are  distinct,  lliere  are  lutta  Ireth 
and  salt -water  species.  The  whelk  is  the  lust  known 
member  of  the  family.  The  Cesn^iixrAintn  ar>-  now  re- 
gantvil  as  a  Mils^ler  of  pnawtirani hiatc  guatropi>ls.  i-on- 
tauilngiipwardof  Sofaoitlies.  Alsoi-alb-d  /'wfiiiiAriiueai- 
u/,t  (which  aeeV 

ctenobranchiate  (ten-o-brang'ki-at ),  a.  [<  XL. 
etmobranehialitii ;  as  Ctt'HolrroNehio  +  -rifirs.* 
see  wife'.]  Havingpectinategills;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  the  Ctenotiranrhiata. 
Ctenocyrt(ten'o-sist ), ».  [XI... <0r. /cr r<c(a. «■-), 
comb,  +  ai<rrir.  a  bladder  (cyst).]  The  charac- 
teristic sense-organ  of  the  ctenophorans,  re- 
garded  as  probably  an  auditory  capsule ;  a  large 
vesicle  sit  uated  at  the  abontljsole,  with  a  clear 
fluid  and  vibratile  otoliths.  See  Cleuophora. 
ctenodactyl,  ctenodactyle  (ten-6-<lak'til),  «. 
An  animal  of  the  genus  Ctenodactylu*. 
Ctenodactyllnae  (teu-9-dak-ti-ri'ne),  ».  pi. 
[XI,.,  <  (7c«oi/«rfj//int  +  -istr.]  A  subfamily  of 
nystricomorphic  rodents,  of  the  family  (tetotloH- 
tuUr :  the  coml>-rata,  so  called  from  the  comb- 
like friugingof  the  toes.  111.  )  are  exceptional  among 
the  liyttriciue  animals  in  not  liavlng  four  back  teeth  RaMXTf 
and  lielow  on  each  aide.  In  Crrnmttl*tyttu  the  molars  ore 
tliree  In  each  half  jaw  alsove  and  below,  there  being  no 
premolars:  and  In  }*rrtinator.  the  only  other  genus,  these 
teeth  are  Ullliute,  Tlie  OrmoriArrv/ini*-  have  souse  r.  la 
tiotishlp  with  (he  Jerlwas.  thougli  totally  ditlrrent  iu  ap- 
|krar*i>cv.   They  art?  eonfliwd  t«  Africa. 

Ctenodactylns  (ten-o-dak'ti-ltiB),  it.  [XL..  < 
Gr.  *T«r  (am-),  a  comb.  +  Marl  >«;,  a  finger  or 


ffl'^^i 

enabled  from  an  Inspect 

on  crystals  and  crys- 


cryBtalloid  (kris'ta-loid),  a.  and  «.  (=  F.  eri». 
talloUte  —  It.  erintalloidr,  <  Or.  *rjiOTu/>o('o'i;Y-.  < 
*pivra>>{>(,  crystal,  +  etfttsf,  shape.]  L  a.  Re- 
sembtiug  a  crystal. 

The  grouping  ...  of  a  number  of  smaller  cmttnlt<n4 
molecules.  //.  .S;«-»cvr.  Prln  ot  Bl.d..  |  «. 

H.  n.  1,  The  name  given  by  Professor  Gra- 
ham to  a  class  of  bodies  which  have  the  power, 


««),  +  ,?,«),,.«,  gills.] 
rhiata. 

Otenidiobranchiata  (te-nid'i-o-brang-ki-a't«), 
n.  pi.  [XL.,  neut.  pi.  of  cteuidiobranchiatu* : 
see  ctenitlotliranchiatc.']  1.  A  sulxinler  or  su- 
perfamily  of  zygobranchiate  gastropods,  hav- 
ing paired  ctenidia  functioning  as  gills.  It 
contains  the  Haliotida  and  r'iitmtreltidir.  or  sea- 
ears  and  keyhole-limpets. —  2.  A  suborder  of 
palliate  or  tectibranchiate  opisthobranchiate 
gastropods,  containing  thoss*  which  retain  the 
ctenidia  as  functional  gills,  as  the  TornaUllnltr, 
Butlido,  .f/j/yMi<f>,  etc, 

ctenidiobrahchiate  (te-nid'i-sy-brang'ki-atl,  a, 
[<  XL.  eU'Miiiobranehintttf :  niCtennhnbraHehia 
+  -atus:  we  -riffl.]    pertaining  to  or  having 
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Ctenodactylus 


toe.]  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Cteno- 
dactylinar,  Tber*  ii  tut  one  specie*.  C.  matin 
eorabrst,  also  called  tnmdi,  about  Ui«  aiae  at  % 
net  at  the  genu.  Jrrindj,  with  vorr  •owl]  e 
•lump  of  a  tail,  and  lengthened  htndllniW 

Gtonodipterida  (ten'o.dip-tor'i-de),  n.  pi, 
[NIi.,  short  for  'CtenotlouUidipteridtr.  <  Ctcuo- 
dtu  (-«W-)  +  IHnterwi  +  -ida:]  In  Gllnther's 
system  of  classification,  a  family  of  dipnoOus 
fishes,  including  forms  with  a  heterocercal  cau- 
dal fin,  gular  plates,  cycloid  scales,  and  two 
pairs  of  molars,  as  well  as  one  pair  of  vomerine 
teeth.  The  species  are  extinct,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  were  peculiar  to  the  Devonian  age. 

ctenodipterine  (ten-o-dip'te-rin),  n.  One  of 
the  Ctenodipterim. 

Otenodiptorini  (ten-<>-dip-te-ri'nl), n. pi.  [  NL., 
short  for  V :tc»odonta,1ipteriii,<  Cteuodut  (-don  .-) 
+  IHpterut  (these  two  genera  composing  the 
group)  +  -rfni.]  In  Huxley's  system  of  cTaasi- 
flcation,  a  group  of  crossop'terygian  fishes,  with 
etenodont  dentition,  cycloid  scales,  and  two 
dorsal  fins. 

OtenodiscuB  (ten-6-dis'kus),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
treif  (nrrp-),  a  comb,  +  iioxne,  disk.]  A  genus 
of  starfishes,  of  the  family  AttcriuUr,  or  Aetro- 
pecUHidar,  having  a  pentagonal  form  with  very 
short  arms.  C.  erupatn*  is  a  North  Atlantic 
species. 

ctonodont  (ten'rt-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  srsij  farm), 
eomb,  +  oAier  («W.)  =  E.  tooth.]  Possessing 
ctenoid  teeth.  Huxley. 

OtonodtU  (ten'o-dus),  ».  [NL.  (Agassiz,  1838), 
<  (Jr.  »Trrf  (srry-),  comb,  +  Woif  (idnlT-)  =  E. 

tooth.]  In  «•*<*.,  a  genus  of  dipnoous  fishes 
having  the  transverse  crests  of  the  teeth  armed 
with  short  toeth  and  thus  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  comb.  The  species  lived  during  tho 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  periods, 
ctenoid  (ten'old),  a.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  iHSBtidfc, 
eotub-shaped,  <  «t«c  (st.i-),  a  comb.  +  elAoc, 
form.]  I.  a.  1.  Comb-like;  pectinate:  specifi- 
cally applied— (ri)  to  a  form  of  scales  in  fishes 
in  which  the  posterior  margin  is  |>ci-tinated.  or 
beset  with  small  sjiiimles  (see  cut  under  genie)- 
(6)  to  a  form  of  dentition  in  fishes  in  which  the 
teeth  have  comb-like  ridges.— 2.  Pertaining  to 
the  Ctenoidei ;  having  ctenoid  scales,  as  a  fish. 

H.  i».  A  fish  with  ctenoid  scales;  one  of  the 
Ctenoidei. 

ctenoidean  <to-noi'de-an),  a.  and  ».   L  n.  Be- 
longing to  the  order  Ctenoidei. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  order  Ctenoidei. 
Also  etetu>idinu. 

Ctenoidei  (te-noi'df  i),  a.  ;>/.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  m- 
mnii/c;  see  ctenoid.]  lu  L.  Agassiz's  system 
of  classification,  one  of  four  orders  of  the  class 
fishes,  containing  those  in  whii-h  the  scales  are 
ctenoid  or  pectinate,  it  w*.  the  third  order  of  Aga.. 
SSS  r".rl.''  chu«l«,r»t|.i.i  and  cinttastnl  « I  Hi  allien  called 
I'urWri.  OsnainVi.  ami  Plaeoulri.  It  comprised  moat  ..f 
the  acaiilliaiplerygUn.,  but  proved  b>  he  *ti  entirely  arti- 
ficial nr.. up.  anil  ii  not  now  it,  u«e. 

ctenoidian  (te  -noi'di-i^n),  a.  and  ».   Same  as 
cteuoiitean. 

Ctenolabrlda  (ten-o-lab'ri-de),  h.  p.,    [NL.,  < 

"  'Mir.  ] 
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of  hystricomorphie  rodenta,  of  the  family  Octo- 
doutida  and  subfamily  OctodonHuit :  so  named 
from  the  comb-like  fringe  of  bristles  on  the 
hind  feet.  It  contain,  .ever*!  South  American  specie, 
"t  (.nil  lull  or  tonwntah  animaja,  usually  from  s  to  10  luetic* 
long,  with  a  tail  from  «  to  3  inchra  in  length,  small  eyes, 
rudimentary  ran,  and  a  stout  form.  They  rcteiuble  go. 
fi!'"!-..*0;!  !'1*hl3'  '"""rt*1.  hurrou  lnu  like  mole,  or 
lute  im  (*iwy«|,t,  which  they  rrpmrot  In  ihi-ir  econ- 
omy. The  beat  knoirn  •pwle«  i>  C.  bnuilutuU.  called 
rurw-lncK.   Another  It  C.  mawllanirv: 

ctonophor  <ten'o-fdr),  a.  [<  NL.  efnophoriu, 
<  Gr.  xTf-c  (sttv.)  comb,  +  ^Hf,  -bearing,  < 
orprre  =,  E.  tenrl.]  Comb-beanng :  applied  to 
the  type  of  structure  represented  by  the  cte- 
uophorans  among  ca>lenterntcs. 

The  tl?ntr).hor  type  h»>  fundamentally  the  (urm  of  a 
sfiE^wWeh'-^.A'  -niTldional  ro«.  „f  ,|bnit.l, 
plalea,  whloh,  wurkine  like  u«r»,  aene  for  locomotion. 

Ctaia,  Zoology  (tntlm.X  1.  211. 

Ctenophora1  (te-nof  6-rS),  s.  [NL.,  fem.  sing, 
of  ctnuifihoriui :  see  etmophor.]  1.  A  genus  of 
crane-flies,  of  the  family  TtpuU<Ur,  character- 
ized by  the  lateral  processes  of  the  antenna! 
joints  of  the  male,  whence  the  name.  There  are 
9  Euroiieaii  and  7  North  American  «peciea.  Thn  larri*  live 
In  dead  wiud.  Tho  g.  niu  was  foomlwl  hy  Mebjen  In  l«jo 
2.  A  genus  of  spiders,  of  the  family  Theridiiiitr 
based  by  Blackwall  in  1870  upon  a  Sicilian 
species,  C.  monticola. 

Otenophora*  ( te-nof 'o-r»),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  elrnophoru* :  see  ttcnophor.]  A  class  of 
Calentrrata;  formerly,  an  order  of  acalculia. 

They  are  prllocl.l  gelaU 


cub 


■^r^— *— .      u  y  ,i, ii^if  i,   n.  pi. 

Gr.  *t</;  (irr.v.),  a  comb,  +  NL.  /.rtfcHrtr.]  A 
family  of  acantbopteryglnii  fishes,  supposed  t<i 
be  allied  to  the  lAibriiln;  but  having  ctenoid 
scales:  a  disused  synonym  of  J'omaeeMtritltr. 
ctenolabroid  (ten.o-lab'roid),  n.  and  i».  [<  Ctr- 
nolabru*  +  -oiV/.]  J,  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Vtmnliihrttto. 

II.  ».  A  fish  of  the  family  (  tenolnbridir ;  a 
pomaeetitrid.  .Sir ./.  Uichnrdmu. 
Otenolabrus  (ten-o-la'bnis).  m.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
«Trif  («rn-),  a  comb.  +  LahrU9.j  A  genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  family  iMbriita,  closely  related  to 
Labru*,  but  having  a  pectinate  preopcreulum, 
whence  the  mime.  The  common  emitter  is  ('! 
mb/icrm*.  See  cut  under  mmtrr. 
Otenomyg  (ten'6-mis),  h.  (NL.,  <  Or.  «Tfir 
(trn-),  a  comb,  '+  ffy  =  &  monw.J    A  genus 


nous  marble  cirgauHiiK.are 
millally  •ymmctricaj,  ami 
•Willi  by  meani  of  eight 
ineridiimal  " 
tout  at  p.. 
rleno|iJiore«,  ... 
name.  In  form  they  are 
■phf  rnldul  ui  ryllndrolital. 
rarely  ccsbdd.  They  |*«- 
km  an  eaophaccnl  tube 
and  a  lout ro vascular  •>•- 
tern,  ami  often  two  lateral 
retractile  teutai-li*.  but 
no  ciiralltim.  They  are 
hermaphrodite,  rrproilur. 
Hon  Wing  by  ora  dis- 
ehargnl  through  tnc 
mouth.  A  1...  »u/.,|  leiise- 
organ  called  a  clellocyit 
Is  prewiit.  True  netiuto- 
cy»ts  an.*  usually  wanting, 
bnt  are  repreeeutoi  by  or- 
gaiift  known  a*  fixing  or 
prehensile  <rll«.  the  bam 
of  which  la  a  .plrally  roll. 
<il  thread,  while  Ihe  free 
eitrenilly  Is  enlarged,  pr  o 
Jrctliig,    ami  glutinous. 

The  (Vrno|<*iwii  are  divided  t.y  some  into  foar  onlera, 
.  •  /"•""»''»•■  *Kv«l<r,  ami  jei<^i,«(on,ut<i ;  hy  others 
directly  into  a  muul.er  of  fainilira.  "sin  h  form,  aa  Kit- 
rknmvkmi  return.  Cpd i>,»,  and  tttrat  are  severally  char- 
ai'teri.tic  of  the  main  divtslwis.  Alan  calle,!  Cilivwmla. 
ct«nophoral  (te-nnf'6-ral),  a.  [As  drnopkor  + 
-*i/.]  Comb-bearing:  applied tothepartaorsvs- 
tem  of  organs  of  the  cteuophorang  which  bear 
the  fringes. 

Ctenophoraa  (te-nofo-rtin).  a.  and  «.    [<  Ctf- 
nwphora  +  HM.J    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ctenophora  ;  having  the  characters  of  the  Ctt- 
miphiira ;  ctenophorous. 
II.  «.  One  of  the  Ctenophora. 


Mafraaa  o*  /*/e«»»*rj,*M,  cm  tf 

the  t  o-Mv/Aje*. 
f»judi ;  S.  onoMLh  :  r .  inhinttiN. 
»i  <S.  SnO^oeul  cAnali  /.one 
uf  it%  hiaaclic  ilivtilwg  at  /  win 

Oer,  f-*.inuhlcU  »hl.  h  biL,  the 

,.!in»l  .  a***  tc,  re.  f.„,v,.i\ 
hit*,  rae  li1i,iu.s  At«ai  ion: 
*.  >'f  teaLiclr.  I.  oith  otic  k(  iu 
liriathevS;  /,  ,-an«1  :^r^Jlrl  »uh 
MMu<(i ;  m.  t«autulig«rot«  c*n*l  1 
».  a.  .  i>m  »i  the 

ap»m,K't,  r,  t..  un  t*.:U  tlilc  of  /.  ih« 
g^iailkw  a»1  Ittaocyvt  tw  ucikcvm. 


All  Ai  linla  with 


■'  >'-l>  th  U  k,  where 

•'•'lid  '•<■  Ml  )  I. 

»«f*l  '•'  <1  he  pore 

wllh  eight  band,  of  dl 


th  only  eight  mcrr, 
whereh)  the  Int.  n 
•d  to  caitaU  ;  w  Ith 
|H.re  whlrh  ciIkU 


iterit'i,  and  these  eg. 
— Mesenteric  chambers 
;  with  two  atairal  porsts  In. 
in  rereanthiu  ;  and 
with  the  reduced 
have  all  ihe  rasential 


J/iuOy,  Anat.  Invert,  p.  1M. 
Ctonophore  (ten'o-for),  n .    [<  NL. 
see  ffe>n»/«A»r.]    1.  One  of  the  eight  fringed  or 
ciliated  comb-bearing  locomotive  organs  tiecu- 
liar  to  the  Clrnopbora.—  2.  A  member  of  the 


^ 


class  Ctenojihnra ;  a  ctenoplioran. 

ctenophoric  (ten-o-for'ik),  a.  [As 
+  -ic.l    Samn  as  etrnnphorou». 

Ctonophorona  (te-nofo-rus), [As  co-noiisor 
+  -oils.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Cte- 
nophora. 


genus  of  fossil  selachians  of  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  periods,  containing  sharks  now 
referred  to  the  family  Pttaiodonti4a,  but  for- 
merly to  CrttraeioHtuUr. 

Otenostomata  (ten-o-«id'ma-ta),  ».  pi.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  srtic  (rrry-),  comb,  +  ~<rriua  (irrouor-), 
mouth.]    A  division  of  gymnolasmatous  polv- 

f roans  baring  the  cell-opening  closed  by  ma'r- 
lual  sets,  and  no  vibracula  nor  aricularia 
t  Is  represented  by  the  families  rciricB/ariir/a- 
and  Altjumidtuta. 

ctenoBtomatous  (len-6-stom'a-tus),  a.  [< 
Ctenmtomnta  +  -<;«..]    Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Ctenottomata :  as,  a 
ctenniitomatout  polysoan.   Also  cteHottomom. 
Otenncha  (le-nu'ktt),  ».    [NL.  (Kirby,  1837), 

<  Gr.  Knit;  (a-rrp-),  a  comb,  +  lx">;  have.]  A 
genus  of  moths,  of  the  familv  Liihonidir,  having 
3-jointed  palpi,  longer  than  the  head,  with  tho 
first  and  second  equal  and  the  third  shorter. 
It  is  distinctively  a  new-world  genus,  and  tho 
species  are  found  in  North  and  South  America. 

Othalamidas  Uha-lara'i-de},  ».  /./.  [NL.,  < 
CtkalamH*  +  -.rfr,.]  A  family  of  thoracic  cir- 
npeds. 

Cthalamna  (thal'a-mus),  n.  [NL.,  an  irreg. 
form,  perhaps  a  transmwition  of  •ehthamal«,, 

<  Gr.  ,,«o^n/r<r,  near  the  ground,  low,  akin  to 
.rauai,  on  the  ground:  see  ckameteoH,  etc.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  (•fAatas'iinV. 

On.  The  chemical  symbol  of  copper  (Latin  cu- 
prum), 

cuadra  (kwa'dra),  «.  [Bp.,  a  square,  <  L. 
qumtra,  a  square,  a  bit,  piece,  prop.  fem.  of 
(LL.)  tjuadrun,  square:  see  quadrate,  »</ua>e.] 
A  linear  measure  of  tho  states  of  Spui|ish  South 
America,  but  unknown  in  Spain,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  metrological  handbooks,  n  wu 
originally  tto  feet  of  I'aaiiU-,  afterwanl  xal,  and  now 
contains  In  different  states  leo,  no,  ami  to  varas  In 
Jl»e  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic  It  contains  i:o 
i"*'  v,*r**-  ,  »"'pl  In  Tuniman,  where  II  has  108.  In 
the  united  State,  of  Colombia.  I  ruguay,  etc.  It  contains 
1W  .araa.  it  Is  also  uacsl  as  a  sipiare  measure.  Tt,e 
Argentine  cuadra  contain,  over  4  Kngllali  acrea,  the  I  ru. 
goayan  lairely  i 

cuamarai  kwa-ma'rftl.ii.  [Native  name.]  The 
wood  of  IH/itergji  rxWirfo.  a  leguminous  tree  of 
British  Guiana,  which  yields  the  Tonka  bean. 
It  is  hard,  tough,  ami  very  durable,  and  is 
used  for  shafts,  mill-wheels,  cogs,  etc. 
cnartaa  (kwar'tasi,  n.  (<  Sp.  cuarta,  a  fourth 
part,  quarter:  see  ouurf,  quarter.]  An  infe- 
nor  kind  of  Cuban  tobacco,  used  as  a  filling  for 
cigars.  Also  called  cuartel. 
cuartilla  (kwar-te'lya).  ».  [Sp.,  dim.  of  cwnrfo, 
fourth:  see  quart,  quarter.]  1.  A  Spanish 
measure  of  capacity,  especially  for  liquids: 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  c'uarttlla.  it  ror- 
re*|ionds  to  Hie  Arabian  maltuk.  bebig  A  M  the  mojo 
(Arabian  aaui.f)  ..f  Valladolnl,  It  derive,  iu  name  from 
Wing  the  fourth  pari  of  the  cantata.    According  to  the 

standard  of  Toledo  It  itain.  ton  t'nlted  Hiate.|old  wine) 

galbuisdirelloiu  to  IN.l.t.ljft  liters!;  but  on  Ihe  basl,  uf 
the  arrolai  menor,  use.1  for  oil.  it  i.  equivalent  to  only  n.bS 
of  the  name  gallon. 

2.  A  Spanish  dry  measnre,  one  fourth  of  a 
fanega,  equul  in  Castile  to  13.7  liters,  or  1$ 
\Viflchester  pecks.  In  Buenos  Avres.  where  It  h>  the 
chief  dry  iuea«ure.  It  I.  liters.  .,r  o.tC  WinrhestcT 
bushel.    In  Elllrc  Bios  It  it  S4.«l  liters. 

3.  A  South  American  measure  of  land  equal 
to  25,0111)  square  varus. 

CUartlllo  ( kwiir-te'lyo),  n.  [Sp.,  muse.  dim.  of 
cuarto,  fourth.  Cf.  cuartilla.]  1.  A  Spanish 
liquid  measure,  one  fourth  of  an  a/unibre:  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  cuartilla.  i„  rt-  ,„t 
•ystem  of  SpanUh  mea.tire.  it  wa>  e,|iial  to  o.fSMJ  Hier 
f  to!*,,.  !'l»t",l"'''  *''"*)  idnu  iprevtous  to  | mm.  to 
£r '"V,  :  ,*"M  I'TSctiaH 111.,  one  fourth 

larger.   1  he  .-lurtlllo  of  Alicante  wa»  larger.  Wing  a  7 ~ 

liter,  or  1.121  l  niiea  state  t*.  *  8 

2.  A  dry  measure  of  Spain,  one  fonrtl 
cidamine,  equal  to  1.142  liters,  or  abot,. 

J.e<  k.— 3.  A  Mexican 
>iu,  tho  fourth  part  of 


fourth  of  a 
.,t  about  one 

sixth  of  a  V  inchester 
and  South  Aiuerican  cc. 
a  real,  or  about  3J  cents. 
CUartO  <kwar't6),  «.  [Sp.,  fourth:  see  »»«rf, 
quarter.)  1.  A  copper  com  struck  in  Spain  for 
circulation  in  Manila,  current  us  the  100th  part 
of  a  dollar.— 2.  A  measure  of  land  in  Buenos 
Avn-s,  since  1M70  one  fourth  of  a  hectare. 
cub1  ikuh),  h.  [Origin  obscure:  not  recorded 
in  ME. ;  perhaps  Celtic,  <  Ir.  euib,  a  cub,  whelp, 
dog  (cf.  Gael,  euaiit,  a  litter  of  whelps).  <  Ir. 
Gael,  ru  =  W.  rV.  a  dog,  =  E.  hound.  The  na- 
tive E.  word  for  <•«&  is  whelp,  q.  v.]  1.  The 
voting  of  certain  quadrupeds,  especially  of  the 
a-ft-t  .|  ■— '  "••  r„,      ,    near,  fox,  and  wolf,  also  of  the  lion  and  tiger 


In  early  life  .  .  .  the  Ablopi.l.  are  paraaittc  In  ,„ 
ffcto^SoruM  ctelentcratci,  but  lalcr  becuiie  free. 

.WlA«r„„.tii  li'inrl.  lisl,  p.  JSg. 

Otenophyllum  (ten-<i.fii'mn),  ».   r\i,.,  <  Gr. 

KTrir  (at/)..),  comb,  +  0, i/jir,  s  leaf.)  A  genus 
of  fossil  plants,  named  by  Sehimper  in  allusion 
to  the  comb-liko  ap|H>arauce  of  the  leaflets  on 
the  frond.  II  Wlong.  to  the  ,-ycad..  and  .«ur.  In  rn.-», 
of  Llaolc  ami  JtiriiMic  a*,-  In  .ariou.  parta  of  Europe. 
Tlie  genu.  ftene-Mirffuw  a.  Instituted  l.v  SebirutK-r  in. 


elude 


It, 


■  form,  previoii 
/*ler„.*m,nife.. 


.  .led  In  „ 
usly  referred  by 
aiol  7.ttni(e«. 
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coarse  or  uncouth  boy  or  girl :  in  contempt  or  LG. 
reprobation. 

O,  tliou  diaaerohltng  rub!  what  wilt  than  bo 
When  time  hath  eow  a  •  griulc  on  thy  tut? 

Hence — St.  An  assistant  to  a  physician  or  sur- 
geon in  a  hospital.    [London,  Eng.] 
At  St  Thotna**  Hnapltal,  anno  17m,  the  grand  conimlt- 
'  have  mora  than  three 
i      7th  *er„  II.  .107. 


CuMu." 

CUb1  (kub),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cubbed,  ppr.  cub- 
bing. [<  eaM,  it.]  I.  traiu.  To  bring  forth,  as 
a  cub  or  cub*. 

H.  intrnitii.  Contemptuously,  to  bring  forth 
young,  as  a  woman — To  cub  It,  to  Mr*  a*  sf  net  the 
part  of  s  culi.   1  Itaxe. ) 

Long  l*for»  Konmlua  cu<«W  U  with  wolve*  n  n  I  It-  tun* 
•inriM-d  earthwork*.         T.  H'ii»rArvj>,  Cecil  Drceuie.  Iv. 

cub-  (kub),  n.  [F..  dial.,  prob.  a  var.  (the  moro 
orig.  form)  of  chub  in  the  general  sense  of 
'roundish  lump':  soe  chub,  and  cf.  t»6S,  which 
is  in  part  a  var.  of  cub".  Cf.  cub*.]  A  lump ; 
a  heap;  a  confused  mass.    I  Pro  v.  Eng.] 

cnb3  (kub),  m.  [To  Ih<  considered  with  the  dim. 
eubbg3,  q.  v. ;  prob.  of  LG.  origin  ;  cf.  LG.  kubje 
(dim.,  >  E.  ctffcfcyf),  to-kubie,  also  kUbbung,  a 
shed  orlean-to  for  cattle ;  belubbelt,  narrow,  con- 
tracted, crowded  for  room;  cf.  also  I).  hub, 
kubbe,  a  fish-trap,  which  suggests  a 
with  cubbu*,  a  creel.  In  the  sense  of '  i 
cub  may  be  an  alibr.  of  the  old  * 

1.  A  stall  for  cattle;  a  crib. 

I  would  rather  havo  men  In  eu*  or 
elo»«t  ur  at  my  table. 

2.  A  chest ;  a  bin. 

W  iirii  titv  <>rt*[trt 
It  la  let  down  li.to  the  tub*  or 


■e  place,  a  iiiiw 
•  of  ha>  llut  been 


.boarjljj 


than  In  my 


3.  A  cupboard. 

The  (Teat  lc 
archivt*  among 
nil  uf  the  library. 

Abp.  Laud.  Chaucellorahlp  (I  Oxford,  p.  Ut 

[Local  or  obsolete  in  all  uses.] 

cub-^  (kub),  r.  t.  [See  a**,*.]  To 

confine. 

To  be  mooed  up  on  •  tuddell.  how  dull  lie  l»e  i 
what  (hall  become  of  hliur    tlurlan.  Anal,  uf  SIcL,"  p.  21L 

Art  tbnu  of  Hethlcm'*  nohle  college  free, 

stark  *t*rlng  mad,  that  thon  wuul.Ut  tempi  the  »••», 

CuM  d  In  a  cabin  *      Dryitn,  tr.  of  l'cnliu'a  Satire*,  t. 

Cuba  bast.    See  6<w<i,  1. 

cubage  (ku'bai ),  «.  [<  cube  +  -age.']  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  determining  the  cubic  contents  of 
something;  enbature. 

The  next  chapter  on  the  cubatH  of  the  cranial  cavltv. 

-Voltrre.  XXXIII.  4. 

S.  The  cubic  contents  measured. 

Cuban  (Wban),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cuba  +  -an.] 
L  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cuba,  a  large  inland 
of  the  West  Indies. 

IX  h.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cuba. 
—  2.  [I.e.]  Same  as  cubanitc. 

cubangle  (kub'aug'gl),  h.  [<  L.  cub**,  cube, 
+  iimjHlm,  angle.]  The  solid  angle  formed  by 
three  hues  meeting  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
other, as  in  a  corner  of  a  cube. 

cnbanlte  (ku'ban-lt),  n.  [<  Cuban  +  -i«>2.1  A 
sulphid  of  copper  and  Iron,  of  a  bronxe-yellow 
color,  intermediate  between  pyrite  and  ehaleo- 
pyrite,  first  found  in  Cuba.  Aim)  called  euban. 

cubatlon't  (ku-bii'shon),  n.  [<  L.  c«6<jfio(«-),  < 
c«o<irr,  lie  down.]  The  act  of  lying  down;  a 
reclining.  Jib. 

CUbation-  (kn-ba'shon),  n.  Same  as  cubalure. 

cubatoryt  (ku'ba-to-n),  «.  and  n.  [<  ML.  *r«- 
baturiu*  (neut.  cubatorium,  n.,  bedstead,  bed- 
room), <  LL.  cubator,  one  who  lies  down,  <  L. 
cubarc.  lie  down.]  I.  a.  Lying  down ;  reclin- 
ing: recumbent. 

II.  n.  A  placo  for  lying  down ;  a  bedroom ; 
a  dormitory.  Bailey. 

Cuba  tore  (leu'ba-tur),  it.  r<  XL.  as  if  'ciiftafurn, 
<  L.  eubun,  cube.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
finding  the  solid  or  cubic  contents  of  a  body ; 
cubage. 

Hitherto  anthropoUtgist*  hare  chiefly  employed  *olld 
particles,  *uch  ai  abut  or  *ecd»,  in  Die  cubaturr  uf  *kull*. 

Science,  V.  *IW. 

2.  The  cubic  contents  thus  found. 

cubbordt,       An  obsolete  spelling  of  cuitboard. 

cubbridge-head  (kub'ri}-hed),  ».  [<  cubbridtir. 
perhaps  for  'cubbordaae  ((cubbord  for  eupbiuml 
+  -aac),  +  h*ad.]  Xaut.,  a  partition  marie  of 
boards,  etc.,  across  the  forecastle  and  half-deck 
of  a  ship. 

Ctlbby1  (kub'l).  u.;  pi.  rtrftoiwi  (-ir.).  [Usually 
in  comp.  cubbyhole ;  prob.  of  LG.  origin;  < 
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bjc :  see  rub3.]    A  snug,  confined  place ; 
a  cubbyhole.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
cubby1  (kub'i),  a.    [Cf.  eubbyl,  n.]  Snug; 
close. 

cubby2  (kub'i),  it. ;  pi.  eubbic*(.ii).  [See  cub*.] 
A  creel  or  basket  of  straw  carried  on  the  back 
and  fastened  by  a  strap  across  the  chest :  used 
in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands, 
cubbyhole  (kub'i-hol),  «.  A  small,  cloaeapart- 
ment,  or  inclosed  space;  a  closet,  or  any  simi- 
lar confined  place;  hence,  humoroualy,  a  very 
;  a  cot. 

little  "mhbfi  hoU,"  hai  the  appear- 
n  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
O.  II'.     i  .«.-«,  Our  Hundred  Dtayi  tu  Europe,  lr. 

cubby-house  (kub'i-hous),  n.  A  little  house,  as 
a  doll-house,  built  by  children  In  play. 

We  rued  to  build  mbhy  houn  and  tx  'cm  ont  with 
broken  chlny  and  poalea. 

Jt  T.  Coctt,  Someliody  a  Xctffhlmra,  p.  «. 

cubby-yew  (kub'i-u), «.    [A  corruption  of  co- 

bia.\  Same  as  crab-cater,  "J. 
cub-drawn  (kub'dr&n),  a.    Drawn  or  sucked 

by  cubs;  exhausted  by  sucking;  hence,  fiercely 

hungry.  [Rare.] 

Thto  otght.  wherein  the  rub-drawn  bear  would  conch. 

The  lion  and  the  belly. pinched  w.df 

Keep  their  fur  dry,  unlx.nnctod  he  ram, 

And  hW»  what  wlU  take  all.  Ska*..  Lear.  ML  L 

cube  (kiib),  h.  [<  P.  cube  =  8p.  Pg.  it.  cubo  = 
<>.  Dan.  tubus,  Dan.  also  tube  =  Sw.  hub,  <  L. 
cubus,  <  Gr.  «i  iioc,  a  die,  a  cube,  a  cubic  num- 
ber.] 1.  In  0m>in.,  a  refrular 
body  with  six  square  faces 
a  rectangular  parallelopiped,  t 
having  all  its  edges  equal.  The  L 
cube  la  uaed  a*  the  ineauirlug  unit  I 
of  aolhl  content,  aa  the  Mjuaiv  It  of 
mij-  tnrial  conn>nt  or  artia.  rul*n 
of  different  Miica  are  to  irtie  another 
aa  the  thlnl  iH'wer  of  the  number  of 
□nlta  In  one  ol  their  al<iea,  CsU. 
2.  In  firifA.  and  alg.,  the  pro- 
duct obtained  by  multiplying  the  square  of  a 
quantity  by  the  quantity  itself ;  the  third  power 
of  a  quantity :  as,  4  X  4  X  4  a  04,  the  cube  of  4 ; 

a*  is  the  cube  of  <i,  or  Is  of  x  Cube  root,  the 

number  ur  quantity  of  which  a  frjeen  number  or  quantity 
la  the  cube.  The  uaaieat  way  of  extracting  a  cube  root  m 
by  Horner'a  method.  *e«  inerAorf.  —  Cyclical  cubs.  Sol' 
eyafteai.  -  Duplication  Of  Ills  CUbjS.    See  dunficu/inn. 


cublcula 

without  the  peculiar  medicinal  propertiea  of  Eaat 


Leslie's  cube, 

and  uaed,  under  varyltiic  cundlUui 
Hectliut,  radiating,  and  abaorbliiK 
•lancen.  —  Truncated  cube,  a  tea 
fonrte.il  aided  tnxly).  formed  by  . 
the  cube  parallel  to  thoa*  of  the 
cnonjih  to  leaf  e  them  rctfiitnr  i^-tai 


filled  with  hot  water 
k  In  menaurlnar  the  rc- 
owera  of  different  aob- 
aretKW'decahedrmi  (or 
litllng  off  the  face*  of 
'iHixirtl  octahedron  far 
,  » till,  nddinir  ei^ht 


triangular  face*.    It  la  one  of  the  thirteen  Archimedean 

HMa 

cube  (kub).  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  cubed,  ppr.  cub- 
ing. [<  cube,  it.]  To  raise  to  the  cube  or  third 
power.    Se*i  cube,  H.,  2. 

cubeb  (ku'beb),  h.  [MK.  corruptly  cucube,  qui- 
bibc :  P.  cubi-bc  =  Pr.  Sp.  cubeba  —  Pg.  cubennd, 
enbeba*.  pi.,  =  It.  cubebc,  <  ML.  ciifci'oa,  <  Ar. 
Pers.  kabdba,  Hind,  kabdba,  kabdb-cbini.]  The 
small  spicy  berry  of  the  I'ipcr  Cubeba,  a  climbing 
shrub  of  Java  and  other  hast  Indian  islands,  it 
s  grain  of  JHrpjwr,  but  It  eomewhat  lunger.  In 


cubebic  (ku-beb'ik),  a.  [<  cmbeb  +  4c.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  cubeb*  Cubebic 

acid.  1 ' ] jit  i  an  amorphoua  yellow  aulwtauec  con- 
tained In  cubeba,  to  whldt  the  diuretic  effect  of  the  drug 
la  laid  to  be  dae. 

cubebln  (kti'beb-in),  n.  [<  cubeb  +  -in9.]  An 
odorless  substance  (CjoHioOg)  crvstallizing 
in  small  needles  or  scales,  found  in  cubebs. 
Physiologicallv  it  seems  to  be  inactive. 

cube-ore  (kub'or),  n.  A  mineral  crystallizing 
in  cubic  crystals  of  a  greenish  color ;  a  hydrous 
arseniate  of  iron.  Also  called pharmacotndcritc. 

cube-powder  (kub'pou'dto),  «.  Gunpowder 
made  in  large  cubical  grains,  and  burning  moro 
slowly  than  small  or  irregular  grains,  used  in 
heavy  ordnance.  It  la  made  by  cutting  prew-cake  In 
two  direction*  at  right  aiutloa  to  each  other,  ao  aa  u>  pn> 
duce  cuttea  with  edge*  t£n  Inch  In  lavartli.  There  are 
alM>ut  71  grains  to  the  pound.  Alao  calle^l  rvUmt  poudtr. 

cube-spar  (kub'spttr),  a.  Anhydrous  sulphate 
of  calcium;  anhydrite. 

cubuood  (kub'hud),  a.  [<  cttoi  +  -AW.]  The 
character  or  condition  of  a  cub;  tho  state  of 
being  a  cub. 
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The  ahaptng  of  the  earth  from  tho 
of  it*  youth  ...  to  It*  preeent  form. 

iluxi.  u.  Iaysermona,  p. 

cubic  (ku'bik).  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  cubiqu 
ciibico  =  Pg.  It.  eubico,  <  L.  cuhteun,  <  Gr.  i 
air,  <  ai'.ioi;,  a  die,  cube :  see  cwtV.  ]  I.  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  cube. — 2.  Solid;  three-dimen- 
sional :  said  of  a  unit  of  volume  related  to  a  unit 
of  length  of  the  same  name  as  a  cube  is  re- 
lated to  its  edge.  Thiia,  a  cuMc  yard  la  the  volume  or 
Solid  contents  of  a  cube  whoae  edge*  are  each  a  yard  long. 
Abbreviated  c. 

3.  In  alg.  and  j7*oni.,  being  of  the  third  order, 
degree,  'or  power—  Cubic  alum,  fee  «ftr Cubic 
curve.  See  curt*.—  Cubic  ur  cubical  determinant. 
See  iMrrminant.— Cubic  elllptola,  a  curve  i  ' 


:  i»Xi>  -jj.  It  I*  a  cuspidal  cubic  tangent  t..  the 
r,— Cubic  equation,  In  itf?., an  equation  in 


the  unknown  <|U*ntlty  I*  a 
HuantltT.  »»  rube, 

is 


,  a  aurfare  whoa*  ]mlnt-M|Uatln«i 
a  *urface  cot  liy  ever)-  line  in  H« 
I  or  imaginary.    Cubic  system, 


.»/.V«* 


Hon  l«ny:i  = 
line  at  Infinity. - 
which  the  hlgheat  | 
en  tie.  —  Cubic  nu 
t— Cubic  luxface. 
of  the  thlnl  degree ; 
in  three  point*,  real 
ervttal.,  *aiue  a*  immt 
Plane  cubic  parabola,  n  iubic  of  the  form 
la  a  cubic  of  the  third  claaa,  having  a  cu»p  nt  innuitv  and 
a  lintrle  |ioinl  of  inflection  (which  1*  a  center!.  Twisted 
CUblC  curve.    See  ftrirfed  cubic,  below. 

H,  n.  In  niafA.,  a  cubical  quantic,  e<juation, 

or  curve — Binary,  ternary,  quaternary  cubic,  a 

homi«eneou*  entire  function  of  the  thlnl  dejrree.  contain. 
but  two,  three,  or  four  variable*.  Characteristic  of  a 
Cubic.  Wee  eAoraefeWifie.—  Circular  cubic,  cuspidal 
cubic  See  the  adjective*.— Twisted  cubic,  a  curve  In 
aiMce  ubk-h  I*  cut  by  every  plane  in  three  point*,  real  ur 
imaginary. 

cubica  (kn'bi-ktt),  it.    [Origin  uncertain.]  A 
fine  kind  of  shalloon  used  for  linings,  mnKii'K 
in  width  from  32  to  36  inches,    i/trf.  of  " 
work. 

cubical  (ku'bi-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  I 
cube.— 2.  Cubic—  cubical  coefficient  of 
alon  See  rr^jHtirut.— Cubical  ellipse,  I . . 
perbollc  parabola,  parabola,  t»l»ted  cubic* 
guldied  by  Uielr  liiUtraectUm*  with  the  plane  at  Inanity; 
the  elllptc  having  only  one  real  Internetlon,  the  hyiier. 
hoUthrer,  all  dlatlm  r,  the  hnwrbolic  parutola  thrvi',  of 
which  two  fall  together,  and  the  paralalia  three,  all  coin- 
cidrnt— Cubical  figure,  a  figure  In  three  dlmenalon*.— 
Cubical  powder.  Same  aa  rubt  poudrr. 

cubically  (kn'bi-kal-i).  adr.  In  a  ouliie  man- 
ner; by  cubing;  with  reference  to  the  cube  or 
its  properties. 

Sixty  four,  .  .  .  made  by  multiplying  .  .  .  four  rubieoMy. 

Dr.  U.  More,  t'oujectura  t'abbaluitica,  p.  217. 

cubicalness  (ku'bi-kal-nvs),  n.  The  character 
of  being  cubical. 

cubicite,  cublzite  (ku'bi-sit,  -zit).  n.  r<  cubic 
+  (:e»l)i(e,  or  <  cnM(c)  +  ^col)itr.]  Cubic  zeo- 
lite, or  analcim. 

CUbiclet  (ku'bi-U),  it.  [Also  cubicule  ;  <  L.  «,«.- 
culum.  a  bedroom,  <  cubare,  lie  down.]  A  bed- 
room: a  chamber.  [Kare.] 

Two  meaaeliger*  from  the  flock  of  cardinal*,  invading 
the  vancttty  of  hU  [lVde'*)  nightly  etriiWe.  broke  Id*  *lum. 
tier*  with  the  new*  of  hU  proffered  dnlunatlofl. 

"',  tKtan,  Hi*!.  ITiurch  of  El*.,  xvll. 

] 


K.  W. 


aromatic  warmth  and  pungency 
pepper  ;  lilt  they  are  much  val  u< 
■d  tho  urinary  «)*tem  and  m 


time*  caUed  ruhri^^r^  A^can  cubebs.  the 


ibelia  are  far  Inferior  to 
I  for  thetr  uae  In  dlaeaaea 
bronchial  IiiIm  k  s.mie- 
frult 


cubicone  (kQ'bi-k6n).  ».    f<  cubi(c) 

A  conical  surface  of  the  third  degree 
cubicontravariant  (ku-bi-kon-trii-va'ri-ant ),  >i. 

[<  cubiir)  +  cimtrarariaHt.]    A  contrnvsriant 

of  the  third  defence. 
CUblcoyaiiant  (ku'bi-ko-va'ri-ant).  b.    (<  <•«- 

bi(c)  +  twvrrmsf.]    A  covariant  of  the  third 

degree. 

cubicriticold  (ku-bi-krit'i-koid),  ».   [<  cubi(c) 
+  criticoid.]    A  criticoid  of  the  third  degree, 
n.    Plural  of 
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cnblcnlur 

(sru-bik'tVlltr),  a.  [<  I*  e*bi*uUiru, 
also  eubictilariiu :  see  cubieulaiy.]  Belonging 
to  a  bedchamber ;  private. 

Tho'  there  tie  Rules  and  Rubric*  in  oar  Liturgy  sufficient 
to  guide  every  out  in  the  performance  til  all  holy  dutiea, 
yet  1  believe  every  one  bain  some  mode  and  miMjel  or  for* 
raulary  of  hit  own,  c«|>eclally  for  Ida  private  rwiWmfar  <Je* 
v. .il-in",  HiwYil,  Letter*,  1,  vL  92. 

Cublculary  (ku-bik'u-ht-ri!.  a.  and  n.  [ME. 
eubiculnrie^\ ii.;  =  OF.  embieulaire  —  Pr.  cubicu- 
lari  =  Sp.  Pg.  cubiculario  =  It.  cubicolario,  <  L. 
cubiculariut,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  bedchamber, 
as  a  noun  a  chamber-servant,  valet-de-cham- 
bre,  <  eubieulum,  a  bedchamber:  see  cubicU.] 
I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  it  bedchamber. 
—  2.  Fitted  for  the  posture  of  lying  down. 
[Bare.] 

Custom,  by  itagrcca,  chanced  their  cutnruUiry  beds  Into 
diarubitory.  sir  T.  Hrouw,  Vulg.  Kit.,  v.  C. 

II.  t  it.  A  chamberlain.  Wyclif. 
cubicule  (ku'bi-kul),  h.    [See  cubicle,]  Same 


I  to  the  cubit  or  eu- 
lital  cell*;  the 
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—  2.  In  cafo-i., 
bitua  of  an  insei 
csiiifa.  rib.— 3.  Of  the 
cubit. 

Cubital  stature.  Sir  T.  fimtriu,  Vulg.  Err.,  I  v.  11. 
4.  Growing  on  the  cubit,  antebrachium,  or  fore- 
arm, as  featherti  of  a  bird's  wing:  «»,  the  cubital 
coverts,    riee,  corerf,  ■.,  6. 

The  principal  model  of  Imhricatlun  of  the  cubital  cov- 
art*,  aa  olwerved  iu  healthy  living  birds  of  all  (he  leading 
carlnate  fornia.  A, ,<„„■,  www  ell. 

cubital  (ku'bi-tal),  it.  [<  L.  cubital,  an  elbow, 
cushion,  <  cubilum,  elbow:  see  cubit,  and  cubital, 
a.]  1.  A  bolster  or  cushion  to  rest  the  elbow 
upon,  as  used  by  persona  reclining  at  mealii  in 
Kouian  antiquity,  and  by  invalids  etc. —  2.  [< 
cubital,  a.]  The  third  joint  of  the  pedipalp  of 
a  spider.    It  is  generally  short. 

CUbit-bonO  (ku'bit-bdn),  n.  The  cubital  bone ; 
the  ' 


cubiculot  (ku-bik'u-16),  «.  [For  It.  cubicolo,  < 
L.  cubiculum :  »ee  cubic!'-.]  A  bedchamber;  a 
chamber. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you? 

Sir  To.  Well  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo. 

ttafc,T.  V.,  Hi.  z. 

cubiculum  (ku-bik'u-lum),  m. ;  pi,  cubicula  (-la). 
[ML.,  <  L.  cii^'<*h/mni,  a  betlchamber:  see  cubi- 
cle.] 1.  In  arehaol..  a  burial-chamber  having 
"  its  walls  loculi  or  compartments  for  the 
of  the  dead.  See  catacomb.— 2.  A 
lapel  attached  to  a  church, 
i  (ku'oi-fdnn),  a.  [<  L.  ctuW,  cube,  + 
forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a  cube; 
cubic. 

The  getmi  Aratihltctraa  ...  Is  chiefly  characterized  by 
the  rul'ifurm  shape  of  lis  fnisluht 

W,  H.  Carprnttr,  MKT*,  (  SO. 

CUbinvariaat  (kub-in-va'ri-ant),  (i.  [<  r«6{ie) 
+  iiMwiflnf.]  In  malh..  an  invariant  of  the 
third  degree  in  the  coefficient*  of  a  quantic. 
'  •;  (ku'bit),  h.  [<  MK.  caAif.  eubitc  =  OF. 
,  (ttitfc,  cute,  F.  nmilt  =  Pr.  coirfc,  cult; 
elbow,  =  OSp.  cofulo,  Sp.  oxl'i.  elbow,  a  mea- 
sure, cubito,  tlie  ulna,  =  Pg.  cubitu,  tlte  ulna,  a 
measure,  cneadn,  an  ell  (ef.'cwfo,  a  small  piece), 
=  It.  cubito,  eubit,  elbow,  angle,  =  Wall,  cot, 
<  L.  cuhitum,  rarely  cubituji,  the  elbow,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger,  an  ell,  earlier  in  Or.  ai  ,ttrov.  also  ii,ir/rrw, 
described  as  Sicilian  (the  Attic  word  being u/^- 
ayniw  or  u/jvn  =  L.  M/«n  as  E.  ell),  prob.  from 
OL.,  lit.  a  bending,  <  cubare  (bend),  recline,  lie, 
-  Or.  ai  rrr nr.  bend ;  cf .  Gael.  cubaeh,  bent. J  1 . 
In  anal.:  (a)  The  forearm  or  antebrachium; 
the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

I'utle  Ihou  elile  dollies  .  .  .  vn.liir  the  c«6i<  of  thill 
li.in.Hi   lr.ili-.|ui|.'i.  .-(  I.ulhi  ru .'..-.'I1.. {"  < 

••"yrti/.  Jrr.  HJltllL  li  (Purr.i. 

(b)  The  inner  bone  of  the  forearm ;  the  ulna.— 

2.  A  linear  unit  deriveil  from  the  length  of  the 
forearm.  Tbe  natural  cubit  used  for  measuring  cloth 
was  proliahly  oriirinally  the  length  from  the  end  ...  the 
thumb-nail  to  the  el  bow,  Ihouijh  no  cubit  so  short  isknonn. 
The  royal  Riryiitiati  cubit  is.  of  all  units  of  measure  or 
wclichl.  that  our  wli'is*.  ti**e  call  lie  rraci'd  back  III  historv 
the  furthest  :  for  It  was  amfitofdl  In  the  c.ni>tnicl|.m  of 
the  pyramids  of  Utrcli,  ]M-riia|ia  Jt3<S)  H,  c.  Knilll  a  num- 
ber of  Egyptian  uieasurinii  stbks  f-mml  In  thebimli*.  tills 
cubil  is  aaccrtainr.  I  bo  be  coital  to  ai.«t  tlnvrllsh  incites,  or 
62!  millimeters.  It  was  divide.)  intoseven  |taUna.  instea.1 
of  sit  as  the  ordinary  cubit  was:  an. I  this  was  proliahly 
owing  U>  measurements aloit?  walls  with  Die  forearm  hav- 
ing been  made-  by  ptscilu  the  hand  lielilnd  the  ellstw 
and  leat  liig  it  mi  the  -.Tall  until  the  anil  was  laid  down 
acaln.  Tbe  Kiryptlan  and  It  .man  are  the  only  ancient 
cubits  of  importance  whose  lenirttis  are  undisputed.  The 
Roman  cubit  was  1^  Roman  feet,  or  17.4  English  inches. 
Two  cubits  are  meu(loiie<l  in  tlte  llible,  for  Eaekiel  speaks 
of  a  culdt  which  Is  a  cul.it  and  a  hand  breadth.  The 
abortcf  .if  the-  .  libit,  was  prolathly  that  which  In  Deuter- 
onomy Is  eall«,l  Hi,-  cubit  „f  a  man  :  the  longer  "He.  thai 
which  In  t  hroiilcles  ls,sll.-,l  tti«  cubit  after  the  II  r»t  mea- 
sure  -  that  is.  the  in.wt  ancient  cubit.    Julian  "t  A*al..n 

st^-sks  of  two  cubits  in  the  rat  f  ±1  to  ffl.   It.lt  we  lute  i„» 

accural.-  know  ledtre  of  the  Ici^lhs  of  the  Hebrew  cubits, 
eilKT  the  nihil  of  the  temple  is  estiiuateil  vanouslv  by 
high  aiitlnirlths.  *»  Irom  l!<  lo  A)  liH-liet.  There  an  many 
cubits,  am-lcnt  aim  modern,  of  widely  dllfervnt  valaaw. 

Ami  jee  schutle  undlrston.lc.  that  the  t'r:,s  of  oure  Lord 
was  eyght  t'udyfes  lon«.  altil  the  ovcrtliwart  piece  was  of 
length,-  thrc  <  „l,vl.4  and  an  hail. 

MfnJ'rilU.  Trni'U.  p.  I'.'. 

F.mr  cv4s(«  I  was  I  the  ln-esvllh  of  it  ;ogi  ir,.n  t*,Ulea.l 
after  the  riii.it  of  a  man.  Urnt.  ill.  11. 

3.  In  cNfom.,  one  of  the  veins,  nerves,  or  rilis 
of  an  insect's  wing;  a  cubital  rib,  auceeeding 
the  railiii*  or  sector.  .See  phrases  under  cubitin. 

cubital  (ku'bi-tal),  a.  [<  cubilaliM,  <  cuhitum. 
elbow:  see  ciiftif.]  I,  In  mt,  jiertaining  to 
the  forearm,  or  to  the  ulna:  antebrachial:  ul- 
nar: as,  the  cubital  arterj-,  nerve,  vein,  muscle. 


cubited  (ku'bi-ted).n.  [<  cubit  +  -nfl.]  Hav- 
ing the  measure  of  a  cubit:  used  in  composi- 
tion. [Kare.] 


The  Iwelve-r 


SMJvh,  Miracles,  p.  3n3. 


ash 'on),  atlr. 
mode  of  measuring  with  the  forearm,  on 
the  cubit  is  founded. 


The  olchlne  was  ronghl 
sian  arshine,  and  ntraaun 
to  the  end  of  the  forefljiger. 

LawlrU, 

cubitl,  «.    Plural  of  MsMfw, 


spoken  of  aa  e«|ual  I. 

Jc.i4,</asJi...«,  from 


tn  the  Rua- 


I  Aala.  a  36. 


cubitldigiU.1  (ku  bi-ti-<lij'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  c«W- 
fgiw,  elbow,  +  digitus,  finger,  T  -at.]  In  anat, of 
or  iM-rtaiuing  to  the  forearm  and  to  the  fingers. 
Cubltl6re  |  P.  pron.  kfl-lie-tiar' ).  n.  [F„  <  L.  cu- 
bilum, elbow :  see  CBhif.]  In  mnliernl  armor,  a 
general  name  for  the  defense  id  the  ellyow  when 
forming  a  piece  separate  frmu  the  covering  of  f^l  fr!*.'  the 
the  anil,  in  the  thirleenth  century  It  consisted  of  a 
roundel,  slightly  holl-wed  in  Hi-  form  ..f  a  cup,  and  held 
over  the  haillwrV  «r  brolgn..  by  a  strap  |wliig  poind  the 
i-lls.w  Joint;  later  It  hn-ans*  more  end,  nl.  and  In  Hi 


cucki&sT-itool 

cnlw^mn»Ifora  (ku-bo-kfl'nfj-i.forni),  o.  [< 
cubt>(iti)  +  cuneiform.]  In  aunt.,  pertaining  to 
the  cuboid  and  to  the  cuneiform  bouea:  as,  a 
eubih^uueifiirm  articulation  or  ligament. 

cubo  dodecahedral  (ku'bo-do'dek-a-M'dral), 
a.  [<  L.  culms ,  cube,  +  ttodecahedrat. J'  Present- 
ing the  two  forms,  a  cube  and  a  dodecahedron. 

cuboid  iku'boid),  a.  and  a.    [<  Gr.  a«-.fc» 
cube-shaped.  <  ai  -tof,  cube,  +  tlioc,  form.]  I. 
n.  Kesembling  a  cube  in  form. 

II,  ».  In  aunt.,  the  outermost  bone  of  the  dis- 
tal row  of  tarsal  bones,  or  bones  of  the  instep, 
supporting  the  heads  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones :  so  called  from  its  cubic  form 
in  man.  It  Is  regarded  as  consisting  of  or  aa  represent- 
ing the  fourth  and  fifth  distal  tarsal  bones  of  the  typical 
tarsus.   &ee  cut  under  tool. 

cuboidal  (ku-boi'dal),  <i.  [<  cuboid  +  -«/.] 
Same  as  cuboid. 

True  crk  1>  destitute  of  Intercellular  spaces,  Its  cells  lw- 
lug  of  regular  shape  (generally  rtiAoWu/)  and  fitted  closely 

botany,  p.  125. 

(ku-boi'des),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  inft«s%, 
cuboid :  see  cuboid.]  In  tianf.,  the  cuboid  bone ; 
the  culioid. 

CUboite}  iku'bo-it),  ».  [<  L.  cubu*.  a  cube,  + 
-ilr'i:  so  calle'd  because  it  sometimes  occurs  in 
cubic  crystals.]  Same  as  aualcitr. 
CUbotnancy  (ku'b<>-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  ai  ioc,  a 
cube,  die,  +  uavrna,  divination.]  Oivination 
by  means  of  dice:  dice-throwing. 
Cubomednaa  (kO'lsj-m^lu's*),  ».  pi.  [NL.. 
<  L.  cubit*,  a  cube,  +  M,.  MrduMr,  a.  v.]  A 
family  of  acraspedal  meduMtns  or  jelly-fishes, 
having  a  somewhat  cubical  figure  iii  conse- 
quence of  the  arrangement  of  principal  parts 
in  fours.  Thus,  there  are  four  perradlal  marginal  bodies 
containing  ctidolerinal  ,.o »■»•!»,  ao.ustk  clubs,  and  ime 
or  niorecyra;  fonr  wide  square  j«-iradial  pouches  of  the 
of  leaf  thaptvl  gouadt.  ' 

-  111. 


and  four  |*irs 


fourteenth  cenlury  amrther  plate  was  n.l.l.  .l,  mvi  ring 
the  side  of  the  cllmw  Joint,  tt  hen  the  cmiplete  br«»- 
sart  was  Introduced,  toward  the  close  of  the  l.Mrticnth 
century,  the  cubiticre  fomiexl  a  part  of  this,  and  was  reg- 
ularly articulated  ;  hut  the  ..Id  clip  shaped  form  or  some 
modification  of  It  was  retained  by  those  who  could  not 
artord  the  etpcitt,'  of  the  bTussart  of  plate,  s,^-  cuts  un- 
der ttrmnr, 

cubitocarpal  (ku'bi-to-kiir'pal),  a.  [<  L.  cu- 
hitum, elbow,  +  XL.  rvir/iws,  q.  v.,  +  -elf.]  In 
anal.,  pvrtaiuing  to  the  cubit  or  forearm  and 
to  the  carpus  or  wrisf :  as,  the  euhitmarpal  ar- 
ticulation. In  man  this  joiut  is  called  rodto- 
cartial. 

cubitus  (ku'bi-tua),  h.  ;  pi.  mMH  (-ti).    [L. :  see 

cubit.]  Same  as  ciifcif  Cubitus  antleus.  In  mimn., 

the  anterior  cubital  ..r  .llsc*ui  rib .— Cubitus  posticus. 
In  *nt„m.,  the  |swterior  nildtal  or  tubiuediaii  tl>i.  fVu.M. 

cubizite,  «■    See  cubieitc. 

cub  la  (kub'lii).  u .  (XL.,  perhaps  of  South  Afri- 
can origin.]  A  book-name  of  a  South  African 
shrike,  the  Irni'iiicojiui!  cuhtit.  Also  ri<f<fVi-**riA>. 

cubo-biquadratic  (ku  bo.lii-kwo.l-rat'ik),  a. 
In  math.,  of  the  wpventh  degree. 

cuboctahedral  (kuh'ok-ta-he'dral),  a.  [<  cu- 
boelahedran  +  -<if.]  Helating  to  or  having  the 
shape  of  acultoctahcdron.  Mmi  eulto«>claliedral. 

cuboctahedron  (kub'ok-ta-he'dron),  a.  [< 
rune  +  ocfaAerfroii.]  A  solid  with  fourteen  faces 
formed  by  cutting  off  the  corners  of  a  cube 
parallel  to  the  coaxial  octahedron  far  enough 

to  leave  the  original  faces   

squares,  while  adding  eight 
triangular  faces  at  tin-trunca- 
tions. The  sain,  remit  Is  obtained 
by  cutting  oil  the  c.  >mert  of  the  octa- 
hedron far  enough  to  leave  the  origi- 
nal lacei  Maaglea.  it  It  one  of  the 
thirteen  Archimedean  solids.  Alwi 

cuAii^cruneifri.ii.-  Truncated  cu-      c.i.»i«i.ei,  „ 
bofitahedron,  a  «<lul  with  twenty 

sit  sides  foeined  by  the  fa.  M  of  the  catlal  culie  .i.  talte 
■Iron,  ami  rlwniiilr  •hKlecah.>it.»i  hi  such  po.isirtlom  thm 
the  fac»  tH-haiglitg  to  the  rube  become  regular  ■•rtngiwa. 


Inni  of  the  gastral 
|K.iKlies.B»«l  by  their  margins  lolhe  four  lnterra.ilal  septa 
ami  freeljr  projecting  lata  the  ga.tral  cavity.  Preferably 

la.  L 


thoa..  belonging  totheoctahediiin  h.  \:igo«iK-aiid  tltnssrite- 
lougliig  to  the  d.Njccahcdron  stiuiu-ea.  tt  Is  one  of  the  thir- 
teen Ar.  Iiimedean  tollds. 
CUbo-CUbe  <ku'li6-kub).  n.    [<  \L.  cultocuhit*,  < 

LGr.  *r  ).n\i      tlic  pradtwl  of  two  en  be  iiiiiu- 

bers,  <  lir.  si  i<r,  cube.  +  «■  Inc.  cube.]   In  ninth,. 
the  sixth  power  of  a  number:  the  square  nl 
the  cubo:  thus.  >U  is  the  eubo-enbe  of  2. 
CUbocubiC  (ku-bo-ku'bik),  n.    In  ninth.,  of  the 
sixth  degree. _  Cubocublc  root,  «  - i a t h  r-»A. 
cubo-cubo-cube  i  ku'bo-ku'bo-kub),  ».    [<  XL. 

<  Gr.  ai  .tof  +  a.  foe  +  ifainA 


written  i'iri«.»ic</iis<,(,r  as  a  family  name. 

cubomedusan  (ku'l>iVni«J-du'san),  a.  and  i 
a.  Having  the  cuboid  character  of  the  Ci 
<f«A<r;  of  or  pertaining  to  these  acalepbs. 
II.       A  jelly-fish  of  the  family  Vubomeduiur. 
Cubc-OCtahedral  (ku-bo-ok-ta-he'dral\  a.  [< 
cul>o-oclahcdrxm  +  -al.]   Same  tiBCubiactakcdral. 
CUbo-OCtabedron  (ku-t>6-<>k-ta-he^lron),  n.  [< 
L.  cuhuM,  fajb#|  +  XL.  octahtilruit,  q.  v.]  Same 
as  cuhncttilittirou. 

OubOBtoma  I  ku-tnw'to-mf ),  n.  )>l.  [NTs.,  <  Gr. 
ar.lof,  cube,  +  aroua,  mouth.]  A  sulsirder  of 
Ittxcomiduxir  having  the  parts  in  set*  of  four  or 
eight,  aud  the  mouth  simple,  at  the  end  of  a 
rudimentary  manubrium,  and  without  any  pro- 
cesses. It  is  represented  by  such  forms  as 
ynusithoe,    Preforablv  written  Cubmtomata. 

CUb08tomOC3  I  kit-bos' to-mm.),  a.  [<  r'atWo- 
ma-  +  -oinr.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  f  iifoMfonviT. 

CUCa  (ko'k8),  u,    A  variant  form  of  cocol. 

The  prcti.ius  leaf  called  euew.  /V  La  IV.m 

cucaine  (kii'k|t-in),  u.  [<  cum  -f-  4mA]  A  va- 
riant form  of  cocaine. 

CUchJa  (ku'ehi-ft),  ».  [XL.;  from  native  name] 
A  fish,  Jmiihi/iHous  cuchia,  found  lurking  in 
boles  in  the  marshes  of  Uengal,  of  a  sluggish 
and  torpid  nature,  and  remarkable  for  tenacity 
of  life.    Sec  Amyhijinoui. 

CUCk't.  c  «'.  [ME.  'cuckcu,  'cukken,  'coi.cu ;  re. 
corded  only  in  the  verlial  n.  cuckina,  and  in 
comp.  cuckiiin-/<tool,  cuck-itool,  q.  v.";  prob.  < 
led.  luka,  eouiv.  to  E.  cyirl':  see  cocll.]  To 
case  one'*  self  at  stool. 

CUCk2!,  r.  t.  [Inferred  from  curkiug-ftoot.  after 
the  assumes)  analogy  of  duck^  as  related  to 
duekiiig-ttoot.]    To  piit  iii  the  cucking-stool. 

Follow  the  law  :  and  you  can  Oat*  me.  spare  not. 

if  idJUtmi  ourf  JVUer,  Roaring  lilri.  v.  v 

cuck*t,  r.  I.    [A  var.  of  cook".]    To  call,  as  the 

cuckoo. 

bumbling 

"  13. 


i  lui-klng  of  moor  fowlt,  waffJnj  of  rurkoos, 
/'ri/iiiiart,  tr.  of  RakW 


.]   In  utflf*.,  the  ninth  power  of  a  number; 
ills'  of  the  cube:  thus,  BIS  is  the  OfsNMIfto- 
tubt  of  i 


CUck'  (ktik).  r.  I.  [E.  dial.,  also  conk:  origin 
obscuie.]  To  cast;  throw;  chuck.  [North. 
Eng.] 

r  ■  I  :«,■  tl  .  ball  Cross. 

cuckiag-Btc-ol  (kuk'ing-stiin.  h.  [<  ME.  nrci- 
iiot-Mtiu,  cukkuugi cokingf-Mtidc,  etc. ;  cf.  eqniv. 
tmek-etool,  <  JIE.  euckettolt,  kukstole,  coktxud.  . 
etc.,  orig.  in  the  form  of  a  close-stool  (in  the 
earliest  mention  called  cathedra  stcrcoriit) ;  < 
rawHttft  verbal  n.  of  emtk\  c,  +  utool.]  Former- 
ly, a  chair  in  which  an  offender,  ss  a  commou 
brawler  or  scold,  or  a  woman  of  disorderly  life, 


Digitized  by  Google 


or  a  defaulting  brewer  or  baker,  was  placed,  to 
be  booted  at  or  pelted  by  the  mob.  TheoieMnp- 
jfoof  ha*  !k»ii  frequently  confounded  wliii  the  ilutUay- 
*W  j  hut  tow  former  did  not  of  itaelf  *dinlt  of  theducklns 
of  Ita  occupant,  although  In  conjunction  with  the  tumbrel 
It  was  sometimes  uaod  fur  chat  purpose. 


I  had  been  tjed  to  silence 
I  sliould  have  been,  worthy  (h«  MMMm  aaaaas  ere  thl. 
time.     .V,<rrt<m  and  Iter  loir  J.  Insatiate  Countess,  U. 


"th.  ■».  mountsd  In  »  ■ 
Which  moderns  call  ai 
Slareh  proudly  to  the  river  i 

S.  Butltr,  lliullliraa,  II.  [I.  74a 

cackle,  «.  A  corrupt  dialectal  form  of  cotvWrt. 
cuckold1  (kuk'nld),  it.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cockicold,  cockward,  cokteard,  etc. ;  <  ME.  eo- 
kolde,  cokevold,  cockevold,  kukmild,  kukctctld, 
etc.,  with  excrescent  -d,  <  OF.  eoucuol,  eouquiol, 
mod.  P.  cocu  m  Pr.  eugol,  a  cuckold,  lit.  a 
cuckoo  (90  called  with  opprobrious  alluition  to 
the  cuckoo's  habit  of  deponiting  her  eggs  iu 
the  nests  of  other  birds),  <  la,  cuculut,  a  cuckoo: 
see  csvloo.]  1.  A  man  whose  wife  is  false  to 
him;  the  husband  of  an  adulteress. —  2.  A  book- 
name  of  the  cow-bird,  ifolothru*  ater:  so  called 
from  its  parasitic  and  polygamous  habits.  [IT. 
8.] — 8.  A  name  of  the  cow-fish,  (Mrarian  qua- 
dricorne:  apparently  ho  called  from  its  horns. 
See  rmr-tuh  {<•). 
cuckold^'  (kuk'ptd),  r.  t.  [<  cuckold!,  a.]  To 
diahonor  by  adultery:  said  of  a  wife  or  her 
paramour. 

If  tiiou  canst  cuebold  Mn 
lue  a  nport. 

But  noOrr  not  thy 
Nor  strut  In  strc. 


thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure. 

Slut.,  Othello,  L  S. 
fe  abroad  to  ruaia. 
r|th  Amazonian  pace; 
Fur  that's  to  enebM  thee  uetur*.  thy  face. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal  •  Satlrea. 

(kuk'pld),  ».    A  corrupt  form  of 

cockle*. 

CUckoldize  (kuk'ol-diz),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
cuekoldUcd,  ppr.  cuckotdiziug.  [<  cuckold*  + 
•ice.}    To  make  a  cuckold. 

run  dry  bunea  live  ?  or  skeletons  produce 
Tile  vital  warmth  uf  nietv.       ...j  Juice* 

DryiltH,  Alas,  and  Acldt.,  li.  USD. 

CUCkoldly  (kuk'old-li),  a.    [<  cuckold  +  -*>».] 
1  laving  the  qualities  of  a  cuckold. 
Poor  ruekoUly  knave  I  Ssafc,  M.  W.  of  W.,  It  1 

r(kuk/, 


uk|old-m^ker), 


Same  as 


commits  adultery  with  another  man  s 
CUCkoldom  (kuk'ol-dum),  a.    [<  cu< 
-rfo*.]  The  atate  of  being  a  cuckold ; 
collectively. 

Thinking  uf  nothliiK  hut  her  dear  colonel,  and  conspir- 
ing rueJrolduw  against  uie.    Drpdrn,  Spanish  friar,  iv.  1. 

Clickoldry  (kuk'old-ri),  ».    [<  cuckold*  +  -ry.] 
Adultery ;   adultery  aa 
affect  lug  the  honor  of  the 
husband. 

They  have  irut  out  of  Chris- 
<<•ii.l-.in  Into  the  land  — what 
•lull  1  call  It?— of  riieaWifrv  - 
the  Utopia  at  gallantry,  where 
pleasure  la  duty,  and  the  man- 
ner, perfect  freedom. 

La  nab,  Ella,  p.  MO, 

cuckold's- knot  knk'- 
oldz-not),  n.  Aa«f.,  a 
loop  made  in  a  rope  by 
crossing  the  two  parts 
and  seizing  them  toge-  © 
ther. 

cuckold's-neck  (kuk'6Idz-nek), 
cuckolift-knoU 
cuckoo  (kuk'fl).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  rnrW. 
evefcuu-  ;  <  ME.  eucko,  e  uUw.  coeoer,  cockou,  coe- 
cou,  in  earliest  form  caeca  (partly  from  OF.), 
=  Ml),  kockock,  kockkock,  kuuckuek,  kuuekkugek, 
1>.  kockock  =  North  Fries,  kukuut  =  OLO.  cue- 
cue.  MIA1.  kuckuck,  kukuk,  LO.  kuckuek,  kukuk  = 
MHO.  eukuk,  also  gukuk,  gukuck,  gukguk.  gug. 
guk,  0.  kuckuck,  kuckuk,  guckguck,  usuallv  ku- 
kuk, m  Dan.  kukker  m  Sw.  luku  (the  Teut.  forms 
being  partly  conformed  to  the  L.  and  Horn.);  = 
OP.  »«■«>«,  rant,  P.  coueou  m  Pr.  mgul  let.  co- 
me, the  cuckoo's  cry)  a  Sp.  enco.  also  dim.  c«- 
clillo,  =  Pg.  cueo  aa  It.  eveco,  also  eucolo,  cuculo, 
cucuglio,  coccolo,  <  ML.  niriM,  L.  only  In  dim. 
form  c«i<r«/«Kt,  a  cuckoo  (cf.  L.  cucux,  n  daw);  aa 
Or.  n&LKvf  (see  coccyx),  MOr.  m/i^oc,  NOr.  noiao; 
=  W.  circtt",  also  cog,  —  Oael.  Ir.  cutich,  also 
f;  =  OBulg.  kukaritsa  —  Serv.  kul.nn/so. 

I  =  Pol.  kukulka  =  Hum.  ku- 
=Albaniansna(ifnfsc(cf.Kuss.t««:«f/i«, 
cry  aa  a  euckoo,  kukati,  murmur.  =  Bohcm. 
Serv.  kukati  —  Litb.  knukti  as  Lett,  koukt. 
howl);  —  Skt.  kokila  (>  Hind,  kokila,  kokla),  a 
cuckoo;  ci.  Hind,  kuk,  the  cry  of  a  cuckoo  or 
peacock,  kuku,  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  koko,  a 
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also  found  In  older  Teut.  form  (OHO. 
MHO.  0.  (ftiuck  =  AS.  gede  =  Icel.  gaukr, 

>  E.  i^tfi',  a  cuckoo:  see  gork)  and  in  many 
other  tongues,  in  various  forms  of  the  type  fa- 
ku,  being  a  direct  imitation  of  the  characteristic 
cry  of  the  bird.  A^itnilar  imitation  occurs  also 
in  coo,  cook*,  eockl,  caie,  etc.  (see  these  words). 
Theforms.beingimitative.douotcouformclose- 
ly  to  the  rules  of  historical  development.  In  ear- 
ly superstitions  the  cuckoo  was  regarded  as  of 
evil  omen,  and  enters  into  various  imprecations 
and  proverbs  aa  an  embodiment  of  the  devil. 
It  was  also  a  term  of  reproach  or  contempt 
equivalent  to /oof  (cf.  gowk,  in  similar  use),  and 
with  reference  to  its  habit  of  laying  its  eggs  in 
other  birds'  nests  is  the  subject  of  endless  al- 
lusion in  early  literature:  see  <rudto/</i.j  1.  A 
bird  of  the  family  I  uculiitrc,  and  especially  of 
the  subfamily  CuevUnie  or  genus  r»ei,,««;  so 
characteristic  note.  The 

of  Europe  la  CMtaital  n«»nu,  about  U 


Cucujub 

Harlocha.  hemluck.  nettlea,  nthm-Jtoutrt. 


2.  Now,  more  generally,  the 

llCHM. 


damine  prat 
By  the  1 


,  Iv.  4. 
Car- 


Cackoo  ;  Chcn/mj  raaveai ' . 


hill,  anil  aahy  plnuuuje  varied  with  hlack  and  white.  It 
la  ixrtoiioua  for  Ita  paraaitiam,  having  the  habit  coiumuii 
to  many  hirda  uf  the  family  of  depuutlug  lla  etun  In  the 
■leata  of  other  Wrda.  chiefly  atuailer  thau  itaelf.  and  caua- 
Inu  Ita  y.iuni:  to  lie  reared  h)  the  foater -paretita  —  a  ii.n- 

dlt|..n  uriierally  eiiUlllus  the  deatnietl  I  thrlr  own 

imairuy.  Hie  n  inarkahle  erira  which  have  slvcn  the  bird 
imitative  naniei  111  many  tanmuurea  are  the  love-iwitea, 
uttrnil  .n.l)  durinit  the  mating  aeaaoiL  Tile  apeeiea 
of  cueltooa  are  very  uuineruua.  ami  arc  found  In  m.wt 
porta  of  the  world  ;  they  are  not  all  paraaitic  There  are 
several  autifamillea  uf  Cueulittir,  and  many  uelicra.  (faM 
ChcWm/ip.)  The  American  ».r  Iree-cuck.Nii  are  arboricote, 
Ml  paraaitic.  and  are  routined  to  America  ;  the}  are  also 
called  hook-hilled  rurlbaaj,  s  term  ms  of  |wrtl- 
nrnce.  Tlw  gToiuwI-i  u.  kiaai  are  Ainrri.-nii  hirda  of  terrea- 
triol  halvita.  The  rreaanl  rneknoa  are  uld  wurhl 
are  alio  the  cnucala.  lark-hreled  or  apur -heeled 
alau  called  pheasant  t  uck.  mm. 
Ttie  riic«..>  luill.b  nut  tor  hliuarlf.  .s'A/i*..  A.  ami  1'  ,11. 0. 


sweet  evekoo- flow- 
Tennytm,  May  Queell. 

cuckoo- fly  (kuk'o-fli),  a.  1.  A  name  of  sundry 
parasitic  hymenonterous  insects,  as  the  Chruxtt 
tgnita,  of  the  family  Vhrundida?. —  2.  pi.  A  gen- 
eral name  of  the  pupivorous  Ichneumon-Hies, 
the  females  of  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
larva?  or  pupte  of  other  insects. 

cuckoo-grass  (kuk'o-graa),  a.  A  grass-like 
rush,  Lunula  cam}ic*tri*,  Dowering  at  the  time 
of  the  cuckoo's  song. 

cuckoo-gurnard  (kuk'o-ger'nard),  it.  An  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  Trigla  cuculun. 

cuckoo-pint  (kuk'o-pint),  n.  [<  ME.  cakkupuu- 
tel,  coke-piulcl  (also  gauk-,  gokko-,  gek-piutct),  < 
eokku,  etc.  (or  gck,  etc.,  <  AS.  j7c<ic:  see  gowk), 
cuckoo  (in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  cuckoo 
and  the  plant  appear  in  spring  together),  +  piu- 
tcl,  a  coarse  word,  descriptive  of  the  spailix.] 
The  wake-robin,  Jrum  mocululum. 

The  root  of  the  riwJlvo  jn'«t  «  an  fmiunitly  acrstclied  out 
of  the  ar*  lauika  uf  IumUvm  thy  hirda!.  and  eaten  In  severe 
•nowy  wrattier.   (lilUrt  »  A. v.  Nat.  Illtl.  ot  Seltairne,  vv. 

cuckoo's-bread  (kuk'ej-bred),  n.  [ML.  panU 
cuculi ;  P.  ;«ii»i  dc  coueou  1  so  called  from  ita 
blossoming  at  the  season  when  the  cuckoo's  cry 
is  heard.]  The  wood-sorrel,  Oralis  Acclosella. 
Also  called  cuekoo'n-mcat. 

cuckoo-shell  (kuk'o-shel),  a.  A  local  name  at 
Youghal,  Ireland,  of  the  whelk,  ifutriMsiN  «»- 
oVrfafsv* 

CUCkoo-shrike  (kuk'o-shrik),  «.    A  bird  of  the 
family  CampCfkajiia.  All 
ea  letter. 

cuckoo's-maid  (kak'oc-mad), 
o»'»-mafc. 

CUckoo's-mate  (kuk'oz-init),  a.  A  local  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  wryneck,  Yunx  tnrquiUa,  from 
ita  appearing  in  spring  about  the  same  time  aa 
the  cuckoo. 

cuckoo's-meat  (kuk'oz-met),  ».  Same  as  euck- 


spit, 
by 


S.  A  simpleton;  a  fool:  used  in  jest  or  con- 
tempt, like  the  ultimately  related  goick. 

fnibv  Why,  what  a  raacal  art  thna.  then,  to  pralae 
hi  10  ao  f.*  niniitim  I 
Put**/.  A  hurachack,  ye  curl™.'  Imt  afoot,  he  will 
£*«*.,  1  Uen.  II.  4. 
rue  aa  ehannrtfritl. 
'o-il),  a.  A  provision  of  ale  or 
strong  beer  formerly  drunk  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  The  signal 
for  broaching  it 
seems  to  have 
been  the  first  cry 
of  the  cuckoo, 
cuckoo-bee  (kuV- 
S-be),  n.  A  bee 
of  tho  family . Ipi- 
</<f.  sndof  a  group 
variously  called 
( 'urahuie  or  So- 

miuUc,  represent- 
ed by  the  genus 
Xomaila.  The  cut  k- 
oo-lieeB  are  richly 
colored,  and  make  no 
neat,  depiwdtluar  their 
e-tun  In  the  lieala  of 
<»tlu*r  Wea,  whence 
their  name.  The  larvie  on  emenriiiK  devour  the  fnud  ilea- 
tlm-it  for  the  pn.pcr  .H-ciipantn  of  the  neat,  which  often 
Starrs  m  death. 

cuckoo-budt  (kuk'3-bud).  a,  Prolial.lv  a  bud  of 

the  cowsliportbe  buttercup:  only  in  Shaks|s-re. 
C\,eknnJ>u,ti  of  yellow  hue.    Shalt,  ,LLL,r.!  (aonsk 
cuckoo-dove  (knk'5-iiuv),  «.   A  dove  of  the  ge- 
nus Macroou/fin  (which  sec). 

cuckoo-fish  i  kuk'o-flsh),  n.  1.  A  Comish 
of  the  striped  wrasse.— 2.  An 
the  boar-fish. 

cuckoo-flower  ikuk'o-flou'er),  n.  1.  In  old 
works,  the  ragged-robin,  Lychui*  Flos-cucult. 


irf. 

cuckoo-spit,    cuckoo-spittle    (kuk '  a  ■ 

-spit" I),  a.    1.  A  froth  or  spume 
sundry  honioptcrous  insects,  as  the 
frog-hopper,  Apkrophora  or  Ptfclut  spumariut. 
Also  called  jfrotk-tjrit. 

In  lite  mi. bile  of  May  you  a 111  see.  In  the  Joiuta  of  roes. 
mar>,  thistle*.,  and  altitott  all  the  larger  weeda,  a  white 
fermented  froth,  which  the  couittry-|icofltle  call  ("Werner  # 
Spit ;  III  llw-sc  the  cega  of  the  |rnia*ho|i|ier  are  dvpuelted. 

/.  H'aff.oi,  Complete  Anitter,  p.  73, 1 . . . t *• . 

2.  An  insect  which  secretes  a  froth  or  spume, 
as  a  frog-hopper :  called  in  fall  cuekoosjrit  Jrog- 
kopper. 

cuckqueant  (kuk'kwen),  a.  {Also written cuc- 
qucan,  cuekqueaue ;  <  cuek(ola)  +  quean;  prnli. 
as  a  modification  of  cotqucan.]  A  woman  whose 
husband  is  falBe  to  her:  correlative  to  cuckold. 

Celia  shall  lie  no  ruatuurUHr,  my  helre  no  licnrer. 

Ifursfon,  What  you  Will,  IIL  L 


Cucko»be«  r»/M»,,  ttMana\ 
■  I  1  -  ■■   imuom!  uas  j 


('NrowMJi  Juao'a 

cuck-stoolt  (kuk'i 
kuk*tolr,  etc. : 

IHlMlltol. 

cucqueant,  «.  See  c 
cucujid  (kt'kfl-jad),  n 
('Heujidtr. 

Gucujidse  (kft-ku'ji-df 
+  -id<r.] 
beetles, 
dorsal  sexnieiiU 
of  til*  aMutneli 
are  iwrtly  m-  m- 
branoiu;  the 
ventral  M^rmeutA 
are  free ;  the  tar- 
si are  VJuttit- 
ed ;  the  meutuui 
la  moderate  or 
small:  the  palp 
are  approximate 
at  UN  tuiMi :  the 
anterior  are 
rounded  or  oval, 
ami  not  promi- 
nent; the  poste- 
rior roue  are  nut 
Hiatal 


Vnorfee,  Emblems.  L  i, 


beetle  of  the  family 


pi.    [XL   <  Cu, 
A  family  of  clavicorn  Coteoptcra 
The 


,  Welle  lion,  thn*  aatural  .ijr,  ; 
Ixk  4»J  n...  „i  >ul  Mai 
lw*J,  vnUised. 


au.t  are 

si  iuirateil  -.  the  ventral  segments  are 
middle  cixal  cavities  o|arn  externally, 
mostly  smiill.  dark-rohsred  larettea.  lit 
In  decaying  woe. I  f  some,  however,  infe 
ciolly  thote  of  a  farinaceous  chnmcte 


iube<|ual :  and  the 
The  Cuc-si/ufo-  are 
lw  Ulster  hark  or 
,t  (.x.d-«lllHv  espe- 
.  Ths  famll 


.  OkjawpajajL  Uf» 


H 


lieen  divided  I 
AnmiifiiMB,  and  I  _ 
Cucujus  (ku'ku-jus),  «.  [NL. ;  of  S.  Amer. 
origin.]  The  typical  genua  of  the  family  <  «- 
etriitltt,  having  the  first  tarsal  joints  very  short. 


Digitized  by  Google 


Oucujua 

1*  •  characteristic  example.  It  It  scarlet  ataov* 
panctured  surface,  the  eyes  ami  antenna-  are 

Oncnli  (ku'ku-11),  ».  pi.  [XL.,  pi.  of  L.  <-»r«J«*, 
a  cuckoo:  see  cuckoo  and  rumf**.]  A  super- 
familvof  eoceygomorphle  bin!*,  of  the  conven- 
tional order  1'icarke,  including  several  families 
related  to  the  VuculuUr. 

Cnculida  (ku-ku'li-de).  a.  ;'/.  [NL.,  <  Cuculia 
+  -Mfcr.]  A  family  of  yoke-toed  pioarian  birds, 
typical  of  the  group  Vncciigomorfiktr  or  Cneuli- 
formet;  the  cuckoos-  The  feet  are  "permanently 
zygndactyl  lijr  reversion  of  the  fourth  tisr.  yet  111*,  bird* 
an  nut  t>f  scausurial  habit*.  The  hill  Is  moderate,  gen- 
erally  curved,  with  »  deducted  III"  and  no  cere ;  the  palate 
U  desinngnal  hou* ;  the  legs  are  homalngoiiatou* ;  the  ca- 
rotldsar*  Iwoln  numiicr ;  the  >>ll  -gland  i»  node ;  andctcca 
arc  preaeni-  It  is  a  large  and  important  fiuully,  with  alxiut 
900  specie*,  showing  varluiu  minor  modification*  of  ttrtic. 
tuns  corresponding  in  a  measure  with  faunal  areas  ;  It  I* 
ccmsequently  dlvidwl  into*  uutnberof  subfamilies.  "I  In- 
Cuotiwr  are  a  peculiar  Madagascau  tns\  The  /'A/smmv- 
phtnut  are  confined  to  the  old  wortd,  a*  an*  the  Crofro. 
pntlim*  or  spur  heeled  cuckoo*,  and  the  Osniiuirr  or  typ- 
leal  cuckoo*.  (See  cut  under  eucs-on.)  America  has  three 
tv  [..'.  tbn*e  of  the  l'iM-.'f.r,/*ir  or  tree-cuckoos,  tbe  Jnsiirv- 
thtrimv  or  grouml  cue  kuos,  and  the  Crptopha'rimt  or  gre- 
gariuuaruckooa.  i*--i'cut*underan^f\iceyru#.andrAaiMr. 
r*it  *nrk  t  The  bird*  of  the  genua  Indicator,  *umHltne»  In- 
cluded In  tbe  family,  are  now  umtally  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  distinct  family.  In  their  economy-  the  Cueufnfir  are 
noted  fnr  their  parasitism,  which  rune  through  many, 
though  not  all.  of  the  genera  composing  the  family. 

cuculiforni  (ku'kudl-foTiu),  a.    [<  NL.  ructtli- 


formui,  <  L.  rnrulut,  a  cuckoo,  +  forma,  shape.] 
Cueuliuo;  cuckoo-like  in  form  or  structure; 
coceytroiuorphic . 

Cuculiformes  ikiVkii-li-for'mej:),  a.  pi.  [XL., 
pi.  of  rueuliformi* :  'ace  CHenliform.  1  A  auper- 
fatnilv  of  cucuiiform  picarian  birds,  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  I "ocewtomorphee,  Bep»rat- 
ing  the  cueuliuo  or  cuekoo-liko  birda  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  Cy/wr/i/oraics.  and  on  the  €>ther 
from  the  I'iciformr:  It  contains  the  whole  of  the 
ronventUinnl  order  I'karitr.  excepting  the  g'WUu.kers, 
•wills,  and  humming  birds,  and  tlH'  woodpecker*  and  wry. 

Cuculinae  (ku-ku-U'ue), «.  pi.  [XL.,  <  CuciWa*  + 
-iatr.]  1.  In  prrnith. :  (a)  A  subfamily  of  Cuch- 
Udir,  including  the  typical  cuckoos,  such  as  the 
f'Hrwi'iuiraNorMof  Europe.  Sec  cut  under  rnrX'xi. 
(b)  In  Nitzsch's  system  of  classification,  a  ma- 
jor and  miscellaneous  group  of  picarian  or  cu- 
cuiiform birds  of  no  fixed  limits,  including,  be- 
sides cuckoos,  the  trogonx,  goatsucker*,  and 
sunibry others.  [Not  in  use  in  thi*  sense.]  —  2. 
In  f ■niirm.,  a  well-markeil  grouji  of  naked,  some- 
times was]>-like,  parasitic  l»ee»,  having  no  px.l- 
liniferous  brushes  or  plates;  the  enckoo-bees. 
See  rtirtoo-bet. 

caculine  (ku'ky-lin),  «.  [<  NL.  ctieuliHH*.  <  L. 
c»h*m/n*,  a  cuckoo :  see  rwrXoo,  and  cf.  r«c«/<«<r.J 
Cuckoo-like ;  cucuiiform ;  coceygomorphie ;  per- 
taining or  related  to  the  cuckoos. 

Ouctlllea  f  kn-kn-le 'a  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  eucutUU,  a 
cap,  hood:  see  rotr'l.]  A  genus  of  asiphonate 
bivalves,  of  the  family  Arcidir,  or  ark-shell«, 
having  a  somewhat  square  gibbons  shell  with 
hinge-teeth  oblique  at  the  middle  and  parallel 
with  the  hinge  at  the  ends.  The  specie*  are 
chiefly  fossil. 

CUCnllariS  ( kii-k  u-la'  ris),  n.  ;  pi .  rnrullarc$  (-rf-  z ) . 
(NL.,  <  L.  curutlu*,  a  cap,  hood:  see  chut/1.] 
The  cnwl-mus"  l>-  or  trapezius  of  man :  so  called 
beeau.-ie.  taken  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  it  has  been  likened  to  a  monk's  hood  or 
cowl.    See  fra/H-cia*. 

cucullate,  cucullated  (ku-kul'at.  -a-ted),  o. 
[<  LL.  cactillatHs,  <  L. cacaZ/iu,  a  cap,  hood:  see 
coir/I.]  1.  Hooded;  cowled:  covered  as  with 
a  hood. — 2.  In  trot.,  having  the  ahape  or  sem- 
blance of  a  hood;  wide  at  the  top  and  drawn  to 
a  point  below,  in  the  shape  of  a  comet  of  paper; 
like  or  likened  to  a  hood :  as,  a  rucullati  leaf  or 
nectary.  In  mosses  it  is  specifically  applied  to 
a  ennical  calyptra  cleft  at  one  side. —  3.  In.vni'/., 
hooded;  having  the  head  shaped,  marked,  or 
colored  as  if  hooded  or  cowled:  specillciilly  ap- 
plied, in  tBtPM.,  to  the  prothorax  of  an  insect 
when  it  is  elevated  or  otherwise  shaped  into  a 
kind  of  hood  or  cowl  for  the  head. 

They  the  r(,-ad»  and  the  iiTaMln.pperl  are  differently 
mtuUaH  I  or  capiu  lo-d  upon  the  Ue«.l  and  lin.  k. 

->ir  /.  /.roiriM,  >  ulB.  Err.,  T.  X 

J'at-li),  «<fr.    In  a  cucuUate 
i  the  shape  or  with  the  appearance 
of  a  hood. 

CTJCUlllfonn  (ku-kul'i-form).  a.  [<  L.  cm-utlu*, 
a  cap,  hood  (see  coirf1 1,  +  forma,  shape.]  He- 
aembling  a  hood  or  cowl  'in  form  or  appear- 

CuroliltoM^kul'iti,  a.     (<  NL. 
iSehroter,  17«4,  in  form  cunUto).  <  L. 
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a  cowl:  see  eHevItu*.)  A  name  formerly  given 
to  fossil  species  of  cones  or  cone-like  shells. 

cucnllna  (ku-kul'us),  a.  [L.,  a  cowl:  see 
por/1.]  1.  A  cowl  or  monk's  hood:  as  ill  the 
proverb  4'iteullu*  mmfaeit  m<machum  (the  cowl 
does  not  make  tbe  monk  I.  SeeAe«H/.— 2.  [XL.] 
In  :o"l.  and  anal.,  a  formation  or  coloration  of 
the  hea<l  like  or  likened  to  a  hood. 

CuculoldeaB  (ku-ku-loi'de-*),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
I'uculiu  +  -oitlro?,]'  Thv  Cumliilir  and  Muso- 
]>ha<tiihr,  or  cuckoos  and  touracous,  combined 
to  constitute  a  superfamlly. 

Oucoloides  lku-ku-loi'd4i),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  <  L. 
cueulu»,  cuckoo,  +  Or.  <!<Vh;,  form.]  In  Blyth'a 
system  ( 1 M!'  a  superfamily  of  his  Zi/ymlaetyli. 
in  which  the  IsptommatitUr  aud  BueronUUr  are 
united  with  the  fuculida  proper. 

OucultU  (kti'ku-lus),  a.  [XL.,  <  L.  mculus,  a 
cuckoo:  see  i-uritoo.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  CuculuUr,  formerly  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  family  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, but  now  restricted  to  forms  congeneric 
with  (  urulun  etinorus,  the  type  of  the  genua. 
See  cut  under  cmcaw. 

cucumber  I  ku'kum-ber),  a.  [E.  dial,  coa-ciimfcrr, 
formerly  in  good  literary  use.  being  the  proper 
mod.  representative  of  tne  ME.  form  (cm-uaifier, 
Wing  a  reversion  to  the  L.  form);  <  ME.  cu- 
rumbt-r,  cucttmer,  iwamVr  =  OF.  cocombrt.  F. 
concombrr  =  I'r.  eotjomhrr  =  Bp.  eohombro  =  It. 
roromrro,  <  Mli.  Cttrumrr,  L.  rueumm  (eucumer-), 
a  encumber.]  1.  A  common  running  garden- 
plant,  facamw  taUru*.  It  u  »  unlive  of  aoiithem 
Asia.  Inn  haa  been  culilva(e,|  from  the  earliest  times  In  all 
elviliied  euitstrlea.   .Sv  CwriiMiie. 

Thi  aeedel  with  eoruwsAer  rootei  KruUlkde 

tele  steiie,  and  asee  of  etry  invMe  linlahap]  thai  are. 

rafWw,  Hu»Is.UKlrle(R  K  T.  s,xn* 

2.  The  long,  fleshv  fruit  of  this  plant,  eaten  as 
a  eiKiling  salad  when  green,  and  also  used  for 
pickling.  <  See  yUrrl  in ).  The  stem-end  is  usu- 
ally very  bitter,  a*  is  the  whole  fruit  in  some  un- 
cultivated varieties. 

We  remember  the  Itih  whleh  we  did  eat  In  Earypt  freely; 
tile  rii<nmtw/-f ,  and  the  melons.  Num.  xL  a> 

3,  A  common  name  of  various  plants  of  other 
genera.  Bitter  cucumber,  the  colurynth,  tMruf(». 
Minmlto:  -  Cool  as  a  cucumber.  »rr>  cswl .  tla-ura- 
tlvely,  eiilbsieil .  entirely  self-j„,sM-*iMsl 

Wlien  the  wife  of  llie  irreat  S,.erale«  threw  a  .  .  .  tea- 
|s>t  at  his  erudite  head  lie  wns  as  onif  ttv  n  rr«rUMi!ier. 

O-lmunlkr  Y,„iu.jtr,  Heir-at-law. 

Creeping  cucumber,  J/efoiAnu  >e,i./e/,i  a  delicate  low 

tuilirhitaeeuUi  ellmlsr  of  Uie  Southern  I  lille-l  Slates. 
Isartuit  oval  uresti  lierrles.— Cucumber-oli,  a  <lryliig-nll 
obtalnist  from  the  «<•  ,1s  of  the  pumpkin,  siiuaah,  melon, 
etc.— Indian  CUCUmbar.  See  ru-rowder-root.-  f>ne- 
aeeded  or  star  cucumber,  the  cuniuon  name  in  the 
I' lilted  States  of  the  Si^f*  nn./W^ros.  a  climlilnc  ruiurld- 
taceoiis  annual,  Ix-nriua  clusters  of  dry,  ovate,  prickly, 
one  aceded  fn  n-  Berpeut-cucumber,  a  variety  of  the 
common  ntuskiuelon  with  very  1  ■  . kr  fruit.— BnaJte-cu 
cumber,  the  Trichmtintke*  Awjuina,  a  tail  curtirhlta- 
i'i-,iiM  L-liiulier  oif  the  fjsst  ludies/wlth  oinamcntal  Mnibn- 
ate-petated  a-iwi-rs  and  a  snake-like  fruit,  3  or  4  feel  lorur, 
taming  red  when  npc.—  Squirting  or  wild  cucumber, 

the  Kphntliitm  Etat'rium.  See  Ketxtllittut.  (See  also  sen. 
r»ru»6cr.) 

racnmlMr-rOOt  (liu'kum-ber-rnt),  w.  A  lilia- 
ceous plant  of  the  United  States.  Medmla  fir- 
tfinira,  allied  to  Trillium,  having  two  whorls  of 
leaves  on  the  slender  stem,  and  an  umbel  of  re- 
curved flowers.   The  tuliemua  r«.|»«.H  k  has  the  taste 

of  llle  CQCVlinlN-f ,  whence  the  common  liallieof  Imtiun  cu- 

rumbtr.  It  hsi,  lieen  used  as  a  remeity  for  dnifwy. 
cuenmber-tree  (ku'knm-ber-tre),  ».  1.  The 
coinmoii  name  in  the  United  States  for  several 
•pecies  of  MouHolia,  especially  if.  acuminata 
and  if.  rordata,  from  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
fruit.  The  long-leafed  cucumber-tree  is  M. 
FtHM-ri ;  the  large-leafed,  .If.  ntarnijihntla. —  2. 
The  bilimbi,  .irrrrtou  Bilimbi,  of  the  East  In- 
dies.   Soe  .Iiv-it/mmi. 

cucumiform  (ku'ku-mi-fArm>.  a.  [<  L.  nt- 
c«»ii.s,  a  encumber,  +  forma,  shape.]  Shaped 
like  a  eucnmlier:  cylindrical  and  ta|>eriiig  to- 
waril  the  ends,  mid  either  straight  or  curbed. 

CuctimU  (ku'kii-min).  «.  [XL.,  <  L.  rKCNwi*,  a 
cucumber:  see  cuciiMif/cr.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  t'nrurtiitarcir,  containing  atiout 
23  species,  natives  of  warm  regions.  Tltey  arc 
annual  or  |terennlal  hertis,  with  hairy  stems  nu.l  lrave*. 
niunlnii  over  the  irrnun.l  or  rliiutdnc  Tlwy  have  yellow 
flowers,  ami  a  n>uiot  or  roundish,  eyltmirteal.  nr  ansoilnr 
rlesliy  btolL  The  nsoat  widely  knowu  species  ait-  C.  «rfir«f. 
the  cnrutntier.  and  C.  Krt«,  which  yields  all  the  different 
variellea  of  tile  muskmekia.   Tbe  fmlta  of  some  of  the. 

speeie*  hme  n  K,  t\  liitt*  r  lllnte  ami  are  repute-l  to  lie  pur 

■MI*. 

cucupha  (ku'ku-fa).  n.  A  s<irt  of  coif  or  cap, 
with  a  double  Is.ttom  inclosing  a  mixture  of 
aromatic  powders,  having  cotton  for  an  excipi- 
ent .   It  was  formerly  used  as  a  powerful  cepha- 


racurbitive 
OTCurbit',  cacuTbit«  (krs-ker'bit),  a.   [<  F.  m. 

rurbiti,  <  L.  rururbita,  a  gourd:  see  gourd  ] 
1.  A  chemical  vessel  originally  shaped  like 
a  gourd,  but  sometimes  shallow,  with  a  wide 
mouth,  used  in  distillation.  It  nuy  be  made  of 
copper,  iilaaa,  II".  of  stoneware  With  Its  head  or  cover 
It  constitute*  the  alemlilc.  s 


t  have  .  .  .  distilled  i|iilck*Mver  In  a  rueurdife.  AtteU 
Willi  a  cajiarioiM  ill  ass  head.  0»pO,  <  "lours. 

3.  A  gourd-shaped  vessel  for  holding  liquids. 
Oriental  water- Jars  are  uhen  of  this  form,  and  |*ir,-claln 
and  earthenware  taiea  of  China  and  Japan  are  fmiuently 
K1  shais'il. 

3.  A  cupping-glass. 

cucurbit-  (ku-ker'bit),  a.  A  plant  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Curtirbitaeea: 

Oucurbita  (ku-ktr'bi-ta),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  curur- 
bita,  a  gourd,  whence  ult.  E.oourrf .-  eee gour<l.~\ 
A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Cueurbita- 
Ofyr.  There  are  akiotlt  a  dosen  s]ieciea,  annuals  or  per- 
ennials, inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world. 
Tbey  are  creeping  berlia,  with  lohed  and  conlnte  leave*, 
large  yellow  flowers,  and  fleshy .  generally  very  large,  fruit*. 
Nearly  all  the  perennial  species  are  natives  of  Mcvici  and 
the  adjacent  regions  on  the  north,  and  have  usually  large 
tuberous  or  fust  form  rout*.    The  three 


s  I.  - 


h  of  rs,  eeSi/«  Ayw. 


originated  prolialdy  In  southern  Asia,  have  long  Iwen  In 
cultivation,  and  have  develojicl  many  very  different 
forms.  It  Is  nearly  certain  that  these  sjiecies  were  also 
extensively  cultivated  in  America  lung  is-fore  its  discov- 
ery by  Cotumliua.  C  f'rjmi  ami  Its  varleliet  yield  the 
pumpkin,  the  warty,  lona-neck,  and  ens,knevk  tsiuanhea 
and  vegetable  marrow,  and  the  egg-  or  orange-gourd.  C. 
Miirimu  yields  the  vanosis  varieties  of  winter  stjuash.  often 
of  great  size,  the  lurtian-ujuash,  etc.  C.  im>*hata  is  til* 
source  of  the  musky,  t'lilna,  or  Itariiary  s<|Uash. 

Cucurbitaeu*  (ku-ker-bi-ta's(--e).  w.  pi.  [NL., 
<  ("ucurbita  +  -rjenr.]  A  natural  orderof  polv- 
petalous  dicotyledonous  plants,  with  the  petals 
more  or  lews  iiuiteil  into  a  nioiiopetnlous  co- 
rolla, and  containing  climbing  or  trailing  spe- 
cies with  unisexual  flowers,  scabrous  stems  and 
leaves,  and  a  more  or  less  pulpy  fruit.  An  ar- 
rid  principle  pervades  the  order :  when' this  principle  is 
gleally  dlltUM^I  the  fruit*  are  rdlMr.  often  delicious,  loll 
when  i-onoelitrated.  as  In  the  eolis-ynth  and  bryony,  they 
are  dangerous  or  actively  [Milsonmis.  The  orvler  In,  hole* 
Sit  genera  and  alsmt  issi  s|K-eles,  tlw  imwt  useful  genera 
Isrlng  Cucwmhj  (the  eucnmlier).  Cuewrfttru  (tile  puni]ikin 
aud  sijuashl,  (V/noVus  (the  watemielou  anil  coUa-ynthl, 
and  tiifwnsieirt  <Umi  gosird]L  S|iecics  of  various  i>ther 
genera  yield  edINe  frulls  or  pcwseM,  me.lii.inal  properties. 

CUCUrbitaceous  (ku-k^r-bi-ta'shins);  <r.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  >  '»■ 
curbitacra-. 

CUCuTbital  <ku-ker'bi-tal),  a.  [<  Cueurbita  + 
-til.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genua  Cueurbita  or 
the  order  f  umrbitaca- :  as.  the  cvcurbital  alli- 
ance of  Lindley. 

cucurbit*),  n.    Sets  r*r«rr»i»l. 

Cueurbitea  (ku-ker-bit '(•-*).  ».  pi.  [NL..  <  Cu. 
eurbita  +  -«r.]    A  tribe  of  CntTrrW'/rrrn-. 

CUCUrbitlli  (ku-ker'bi-tinl,  a.  [<  Cueurbita  + 
-in-M  A  doubtful  alkaloid  from  the  rnvds  of 
Cururbita  /V/io, 

cucurbltlnus  fku-k^r-bi.rl'nusl,  ».;  pi.  rucur- 
bitmi  (-ill).  [XL..  <  L.  eucurbitiniu),  a.,  like  a 
gourd,  <  rururbita,  a  gourd:  gee  rjrrKri/.]  A 
joint  or  link  of  a  tapeworm ;  a  cestoid  z< 


a  proglottis, 
cucurbitive  i  ku-kf-r'bi-tiv).  a.  [<  L.  c.<carr.if«, 
a  gourd,  +  -nr.]  Shajied  like  the  seeds  of  a 
gourd:  said  specifically  of  certain  worms.  Imp. 
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cod  (hud),  n.  [<  ME.  evdde,  cude,  code,  var. 
quide,  quede  (>  E.  quid,  q.  v.),  <  AH.  cmln,  cwidti, 
end  (def.  1),  also  in  hint  cudu  (alio  An'/  acwlu, 
nctdu,  cweodo,  gen.  etddue*,  cveotlou**),  must  if, 
lit. 4  white  cud '  j  usually  derived,  an  '  that  which 
is  chewed.'  from  ceoican,  E.  ehetc ;  but  the  orig. 
form  of  the  word  is  rirwfM  (whence  the  mod. 
form  quid,  q.  v. ),  and  neither  cud*  nor  cariti «  can 
be  formed  from  eerfron,  Teut.  */  "kit,  'kiu,  by 
any  regular  process.  The  word  agrees  more 
nearly  (though  the  connection  i»  doubtful)  with 
AS.  ctcith  =7>HO.  quhiti  =  Icel.  kcidhr  .  Goth. 
ktcithut,  stomach,  belly,  womb  (in  AS.  only  in 
laRt  sense),  prob.  =  L.  renter  =  Or.  jatrrw  = 
Skt.  jathara,  belly:  see  renter,  ventral,  etc., 
ga*trie,  etc.]  1.  A  portion  of  food  voluntarily 
foreevl  into  the  mouth  from  the  first  stomach 
by  a  ruminating  animal,  and  leisurely  chewed 
a  second  time.  See  ruminate,  rumination.— 2. 
A  uuid.   TO  chew  the,  cud.  s«  eAeir. 

cudbear  (knd '  lair),  a.  [After  Dr.  CutAbert 
Gordon,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice.]  1. 
A  purple  or  violet  powder,  used  in  dyeing 
violet,  purple,  and  crimson,  prepared  from  va- 
rious species  of  lichens,  e»iH-eially  from  Leca- 
mtra  ttrrtarea,  which  grows  on  rocks  in  north- 
ern Europe.  It  U  partially  soluble  ia  boiling  water, 
and  b  ml  with  aciils  and  violet  bl 
prepared  nearly  in  tbe  same  way 
a*  archil,  ami  l«  applied  la  Mia 
ami  witulriM.  having  no  affinity  fur 
cotton.  The  color  ul>laine<l  from 
eudlwar  Is  •onicwhal  fugitive,  ami 
It  I.  uaod  chiefly  t.,  give  strength 


with  alkali*.    It  U 


Isdigo. 

2.  The  plant 
tarea.    Also  called 


Leatnom  tar 


[Ct.cuddyK]   A  clown; 


and 


arming  cwitoVn,  proppd  upon  hi*  staff, 
ready  gaping  »lth  »  grinning  laugh. 

l>rwl*u,  I'yiu.  and  lph„  1.  IT*. 

I*  (kud'n),  n.    [Sc.,  alum  written  euddin, 
nuiv.  to  euddie  =  euddg*  and  cuth:  aee 
».    Of.  eudding.]    A  ' 
of  the  coalflsh. 
cuddie,  n.   See  cuddy*. 

codding  (kud'ing),  a.  [Cf.  cudden?.]  The  char 
(a  ftah).  [Scotch.] 

cuddle  (kud'l),  r.  j  pret.  and  pp.  cuddled,  ppr. 
cuddling.  [Origin  uncertain ;  perhaps  freq.  of 
ME.  "cudden  for  cuththen  (only  once,  in  pret. 
kuththed),  otherwise  keththen,  embrace  (rare  in 
this  form  and  sense),  another  spelling  or  a 
secondary  form  of  reg.  ME.  cuthen,  kuthen,  later 
kithen  (pret.  euddc,  kiddc,  keddc).  make  known, 
manifest  (hence,  be  familiar),  <  cuth.  couth, 
known:  see  couth  and  kithe.  Cf.  E.  dial,  cuttle. 
talk,  cutter,  fondle,  etc.,  Sc.  euitle,  wheedle  (see 
cuttle^,  cutter?,  cuitte) ;  OD.  kutldeu,  come  toge- 
ther,  tlock  together,  U.kuttde,  a  flock.]  I.  trans. 
To  hug ;  fondle ;  embrace  so  as  to  keep  warm. 

Hell  inak*  ink-kit-  o  you.  and  dandle  ami  tmtdU  you  Ilk* 
Mm  of  hla  all)  dawtle*.    Trnnant,  CardUial  Beaton,  p.  94. 

II.  inrrus*.  1.  To  join  In  a  hug;  embrace. 

.  and  Scotch.]  —2.  To  lie  cloae  or 


[Prov.  Eng.  i 
snug;  nestle 

She  |a  partridge)  nutdtM  low  tiehind  tbe  I 
.Nor  would  .he  .uy  i  nor  dare.  *^ 


■.  The  Dove. 
By  tbe  loclal  flrci 
round  their  toddy-tap. 

TVnwlNf,  Amter  Fair.  II.  70. 


t^C.*Uma)Uapretty!ltUe  vMage..™«M 


Travel.,  p.  BK 

cuddle  (kud'l),  n.  [<  cuddle,  c]  A  hug:  an 
embrace. 

cuddle  me  to  you  (kud'l-me-td'u),  n.  Same  as 
riill-me-t't-you. 

cuddy1  (kud'i),  n.;  pi.  cuddies  (-iz).  [E.  dial, 
and  Sc.  (Sc.  also  cuddle,  oomp.  enddy-a**),  prob. 
a  particular  use  of  Cuddy,  a  proper  name,  fa- 
miliar abbr.  of  Cuthbert.   Cf.  nedrfy  and  jack*.) 

1.  An  ass;  a  donkey. 

Just  simple  Cuddy  an'  ber  foal ! 

£*ujf,  Foetus,  p.  So.  (Jami**>n.) 
While  studying  the  pom  atinorura  in  Euclid,  he  suffered 
*'ie  common  to  trespaai  npo»  a  large 
:  Laird. 

SaM,  Heart  uf  MidLothian,  is. 

2.  A  stupid  ur  silly  fellow :  a  clown. 

It  cost*  more  tricks  and  trouble*  I'V  half, 
Than  it  take*  to  rthlldt  a  slv  legged  calf 
To  a  boothful  of  imiutry  m.l.tut 

//oiNf,  M1m  KUmantrgg, 

3.  A  lever  mounted  on  a  tripod  for  lifting 
stones,  leveling  up  railroad-tics,  etc.;  a  lever- 
jack,    ft  U.  Knight. 
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cuddy3  (kud'i),  a.;  pi.  cuddie*  (-it).  [Origin 
obscure.  Cf.  cubliyl.]  1.  -Vast.,  a  room  or 
cabin  abaft  and  under  the  poop^leck,  in  which 
the  officers  ami  cabin-passengers  take  their 
meals ;  also,  a  sort  of  cabin  or  cook-room  in 
lighters,  barges,  etc. ;  in  small  boats,  a  locker. 
[Obsolescent,] 
He  threw  hinuclf  in  at  the  door  of  the  ruuVy. 

Winthmp,  Hilt.  New  burial td.  II.  40. 

Hence — 2.  Any  small  cupboard  or  storehouse 
for  odds  and  ends. 

cuddy*  (kud'i),  ».;  pi.  cuddie*  (-iz).  [E.  dial. 
(North.)  and  Sc.  euddie;  also  written  ctulden, 
euddin,  cuth,  and  cooth,  the  coalflsh ;  ef.  tiael. 
cudaig,  eudainn,  Ir.  cudainn,  a  small  fish,  sup- 
posoif  to  be  the  young  of  the  coalflsh.]  A 
name  of  the  coalflsh. 

cuddy*  (kud'l).  pi.  cuddie*  (-iz).  [E.  dial.. 
prob.,  like  ru'/ify',  a  familiar  use  of  the  homelv 
proper  name  Cuddy,  abbr.  of  l  uthliert.  Cf.  E*. 
dial.  (Devon.)  cudduin.  a  wren.]  The  gall  in  ulr, 
(ialtinula  ehloropu*.  Montagu.  [I»cal,  British.] 
cuddy-legs  (kud'i-legz),  ».  A  local  English 
name  of  a  large  herring, 
cudgel  (kuj'el).  n.  [<  ME.  lugyel,  of  Celtic 
origin ;  W,  cogut,  a  cudgel,  club;  orig.  tierhujis 
'distaff';  cf.  W.  cogail,  a  truncheon,  distaff,  = 
Gael,  cuttille,  a  club,  cudgel,  bludgeon,  cuigral,  a 
distaff,  =  Ir.  cuaill,  a  pole,  stake,  staff,  euigml, 
(nigral,  a  distaff:  cf.  Ir.  cuach,  a  bottom  of 
varn,  euachog,  a  skein  of  thread.  So  E.  dittajf 
Is  named  from  the  bunch  of  flax  on  the  end.] 
A  short  thick  stick  used  as  a  weapon  ;  a  club; 
specifically,  a  staff  used  in  cudgel-play. 

Mid  I*  holle  rod*  »t«i»ii«\  tlwt  hliu  l«  lotheat  Jhi.wxi,lcl« 
on  111*  d*»iel  ilngcu.  [With  the  »tafl  of  III*  lu.ly  r<H«t, 
btohlm  the  hatrfulrat  cnd«<<l,  Uyon  the  devil  iton  ) 
Anrrrn  Hixrlt.  p.  tOrL 
ftotne  hare  been  beaten  till  they  know 
What  wood  a  rudTrfa  of  by  the  blow. 

&  BulUr.  Hmllbraa.  II.  1.  !•••.'. 

To  crosa  the  cudssla.   '  -To  taka  up  the 

cudgels,  t«T  enKV'e  In  a  content  or  rontrovrray  (in  «rlf- 
dfifcnao  or  In  behalf  of  another} ;  a*Tcpt  the  pre. 
The  irirl  had  been  rvadliut  tbe  "  Life  of  l  arlyle.  and  the 
•  for  the  old  furaudiRNMi.  a«  Kliuicalle<l 
C.  l>.  Warner,  llielr  Plbirlmaite,  p.  »*. 

cudgel  (kuj'el).  r.  t.  :  pret.  and  pp.  cudgeled  or 
cudgelled, J>pr.  cudgeling  or  cudgcliing.  [<  c«rf- 
gel,  m.]  To  strike  with  a  cudgel  or  club ;  beat, 
in  general. 

If  he  were  here,  I  would  rndief  biln  like  a  doit. 

Ska*..  1  Hen.  i v.,  111.  S. 
At  length  In  a  rains  the  forester  grew. 
And  emt-tril'd  bold  Kobln  no  «ore. 
JtoWa  Hood  and  tht  ft»,rr  (i  hil.l  •  llaUada,  V.  309). 
To  cudgel  one's  brains.  See  brain. 
cudgeler,  cudgeller  (kuj'el-*r),  «.  One  who 
BtriKes  with  a  cudgel. 
They  were  often  lyabt*  to  a  night-walking  cudprllrr. 

Mitten,  A|»logy  for  SmectymnQaa 

cudgeling,  cudgelling  (kuj'ei-ing),  ».  Pr*e». 
bsl  n.  of  rudgrl,  c]    A  beating  with  a  cudgel. 

He  Mind  flKht  aluiriy  to  in. . i t ,  •»  with  Hector  :  and  is  -> 
iirofihctlcallv  pMiidof  an  hvrok-al  md^tlimt  that  he  ravet 
In  mi  I  u<  iMithliig.  tmtk,  T.  and  ('.,  III.  x 

cudgel-play  (kuj'el-pla),  n.  1.  A  contest  with 
cudgels. 

Near  tbe  dyinj;  of  the  day- 
There  will  lw  a  cinffjef-iday. 
Where  a  coicomb  will  \m  bnAe. 
Era  a  good  word  can  be  #|ioke. 

tr*it#'  /ferrrstlon*,  1664.  (.Vsrsr.) 

2.  The  science  or  art  of  combat  with  cudgels. 

It  Include*  the  lue  of  tile  quarter  itaff,  liackaword.  aliil. 
lalah,  stnglr.etick,  and  other  similar  wcnpxu.  Sec  tlleae 
worda 

Able  to  resist 
to  beating  or 


cudgel-proof  (kul'el-prflf),  a. 
the  blow  of  a  cuiltrel ; 
not  to  be  hurt  by  it. 


"^f  &  coi 


i  of  stiinty  luaff, 
t  »word,  jet  cndml  vrwf. 

S,  Buffer,  lludlhraa.  1  1.  908. 

.  Kkud'wed)  a.  1 f.  The  popular  name 
common  species  of  Gnaphahum.  Also 
called  cAqfctrfTO*. 

There  u  a  plant,  which  oar  herbalists  call  "herbam  tm- 
plam."  or  wU  ked  ewdsewrf,  wbnae  younger  branches  still 
yield  flowers  to  overtop  the  elder. 

Uy.  hall.  Kemalna,  Profancnesa,  II.  f  ». 

2.  Same  as  cudbetir,  2.  -  chUdlnc  cudweed,  (inn- 

pnafium  uVnitanicwm  .  so  called  from  "Its  lliruwinit  out  a 
cln  lc  of  ibooU  at  tbe  base,  likened  to  a  family  of  children. 

Oolden  cudweed,  Of  Jamaica,  tbe  rttnxaul-n  tirya. 
turn,  a  white  tonielitoae  herb  resembling  plants  of  the  ge 
nus  OnapHaliam.  (See  also  sen  .-wdwrii.) 
me1  (ku),  n.  [Formerly  also  kite,  and  (in  def. 
3)  i/ii  .-  also  often  as  F..  qnrue ;  <  F.  queue,  <  OF. 
cose,  c<*e  =  Pr.  rtm  =  Sp.  coda,  now  c**ta  —  Pg. 
etiuda,  rtitla  =  It.  iwli.  <  D.  cttda,  raudn,  a  tail: 
see  caudtt,  caudal.  Cf.  ctteard,  from  the  same 
ult.  source.]    1.  The  tail; 


down  like  a  tail,  as  the  long  curl  of  a  wig  or  a 
long  roll  or  plait  of  hair.  In  this  sense  also 
queue.    See  yigtail. 

:  of  thos*  rsuv  or  locks  Is  snriMtwhat  thicker  than 


iion  whlp-cnrd.  and  they  look  like  a  parrel  of 
strings  baiianng  down  from  the  crown  of  tbelr  heads. 

(•«■»,  Voyagaa,  IV.  ill.  n. 

2.  A  numln-r  of  persons  ranged  in  a  line,  await- 
ing their  turn  to  lie  served,  as  at  a  batik  or  a 
ticket-office.  In  this  sense  also  queue.— 3.  (a) 
Thettt.,  words  which  when  spoken  at  the  end  of 
a  speech  in  the  course  of  a  play  are  the  signal 
for  an  answering  speech,  or  for  tbe  entrance  of 
another  actor,  etc. 

You  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cum  and  aU.  —  Pyraniua, 
enter ;  your  cue  Is  past ;  it  ia  "  never  tire." 

Sha*..  M.  K  D..  HI  L 

When  my  esu*  cornea,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer. 

Ska*.,  M.  N.  D..  iv.  L 

(b)  In  WM't'c,  a  fragment  of  some  other  part 
printed  in  small  notes,  at  the  end  of  a  long  rest 
or  silence  occurring  in  the  part  of  a  voice  or  an 
instrument,  to  assist  the  singer  or  player  is  be- 
ginning promptly  and  correctly.  Hence  —  4. 
A  hint;  an  intimation;  a  guiding  suggestion. 

"The  Whig  papers  are  very  snMued,"  continued  Mr. 
Rlgby.  ••  Ah  !  they  have  not  the  c»e  yet."  said  Lord  E»k- 
dale.  Uiirntti,  I'oullursby,  i.  S. 

Such  is  the  mt  to  which  all  Rome  responds. 

<t.  Ring  ami  Book.  II.  310. 

5.  The  port  which  one  is  to  play;  a  course  of 
action  prescribed,  or  made  necessary  by  cir- 
cumstances. 

Were  it  my  mt  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  It 
Without  a  prompter.  S*a*  ,  (Khello,  I.  t 

The  ftevllde  conclave,  finding  they  had  mistaken  thelr 
csic,  promptly  answered  In  the  negative. 

6.  Humor ;  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

When  tliey  work  one  to  a  proper  esie, 
W  lut  they  forbid  one  take*  delignt  to  do. 
Was  ever  before  such  a  grinding  out  of  jigs  and  waltxea, 
where  nobody  was  In  the  ewe  to  dance* 

Uayrthornt,  Seven  Gable*.  lit. 

My  uncle  (was]  In  thoroughly  good  cut. 

DirkrnM,  IHckwick,  xlix. 

7.  A  straight  tapering  rod  tipped  with  a  small 
soft  pad,  used  to  strike  the  balls  in  billiards, 
bagatelle,  and  similar  games. —  8.  A  support 
for  a  lance ;  a  lance-rest, 

iiMkti),  r.  t.    (<  me i,  ».]    To  tie  into  a  cue 


11  into  small  lock*  which  th 
with  the  rbid  of  a  slender  plant.  .  .  .  and  as 
the  hair  grows  the  wouhllug  It  continued. 

Out,  Voyages,  IV.  ia  e. 

cue-  «).  [Formerly  also  qu  ;  <  ME.  rue,  cu, 
or  simply  '/.  standing  for  L.  quadrans,  a  far- 
thing, though  the  cue  seems  to  have  been  ttse«l 
for  half  a  farthing.  See  extract  from  Minsheu.] 
1.  The  name  of  the  letter  Q,  q.—  2t.  (a)  A 
farthing;  a  half-farthing. 

A  cue,  1.  [i.  e.]  halfe  a  farthing,  so  called  because  they 
act  down  in  the  Rattling  on  Bulteri*  boukr*  In  Qatar*] 
and  Cambridge  the  letter  u.  for  halfe  a  farthing,  ami  in 
Oxford  when  they  make  tliat  ewe  or  q.  a  farthing,  the] 
nay,  Onp.  my  q.  and  make  It  a  farthing,  thus.  *.  but  in 
Cambridge  they  uae  thi*  letter,  a  little  l,  .  .  .  for  a 
farthing.  .WiiuAni,  leu. 

(6)  A  farthing's  worth ;  the  quantity  bought 
with  a  farthing,  as  a  small  quantity  of  bread 
or  beer. 

W'ith  ramp*  and  kidney*,  and  ev**  >  if  single  beer. 

Beau,  imd  /••(.,  Wit  at  several  Weapon*.  II.  2. 
Cry  at  the  battery-hatch,  Ho,  Ijiuncelot,  a  rur  of 
bread,  and  a  rut  of  beer :      MuldlrUm,  The  Black  H.-ik 

cue-ball1  (ku'brU),  n.  In  billiard*  and  similar 
games,  the  ball  struck  by  the  cue,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  balls  on  the  table. 

cue-ball1  (ku'bal),  a.  A  corruption  of  *kcv- 
bald.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

A  gentleman  on  a  ct«-  «aH  horae. 

R.  l>.  r 


CUe-rack  (ku'rak),  n.  A  rock  or  stand  for 
holding  billiard-cues, 

CUerda.  fkwer'dit),  n.  [Sp..  a  measure  of  length 
(see  def.),  lit.  a  cord,  =  R.  cord .-  see forrf^.]  1. 
The  name  of  several  different  Spanish  unite  of 
length.  The  rnrrda  of  Castile  w*a  varloualy  *\  and  ^i 
vara*,  or  22  feet  7.H  Inches  and  S3  feet  .1.7  Inches.  The 
cuerda  of  Valencia  ...  cpud  to  12S  Kn«)l*h  feet  The 
cuenlaof  lluetio*  A>Te>  la  1M  varas  of  Castile,  or  ltll  yards 
1  inch,  Enirlish  mea*itre. 

2.  In  the  province  of  I.»  Mancha  in  Spain, 
a  measure  of  land,  one  holf  of  the  see-l-grouml 
for  a  fanetra  of  com. 

cuerpo  (kwcr'po),  n.  [Sp.,  <  L.  corjiu*,  body: 
sc-e  cvrp*r.~]    The  body, 

H.-f.  CWrjm  '  what's  that  T 
Tip.  Light -«kl|>plng  hour  and  doublet. 
Tlie  horat-boy.  garb  !     if.  J..,un.n,  New  Inn,  it  2. 
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him  of  a  new  Fliuh  Cloke,  and  my 
I  to  go  home  quietly,  and  *n  currpo. 

II         U-ltera,  I.  L  17. 

,  r.  [Appar.  <  Sw.  hi  fa,  thrust,  push, 
to  be  frcq.  of  kufra,  subdue,  suppress, 
cow:  aee  co*'8.J  L  trans,  1.  To  strike  with 
or  m  with  the  open  hand. 

Cu/hlin  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  •wunl. 

Sh&k.^T,  n  .  ill.  4. 

2.  To  buffet  in  any  way. 

The  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  are  liow'd, 
Ought  anil  euftt  by  the  (ale.    rrniigaon,  Maud,  vL 

ILt  I'nfraM.  To  fight ;  scuffle. 
The  pecn  evf  to  make  the  rubble  spurt.  />ryuVii. 

cuff1 

open 


(kuf),  «.  [<  cuffl,  r.]  1.  A  blow  with  the 
hand ;  a  box ;  any  stroke  with  the  I 


Thb  mad  bralnd  bridegroom  look  him  Mich  a  ni/, 
That  down  teU  priest  and  book. 

SAa*..T.  of  the      III.  S. 
2f.  A  blow  or  stroke  from  or  with  anything. 
With  wounding  eu/of  cannon's  firry  ball. 

IV  if.  /or  May*.,  p,  SB4. 

cuff  J  (kuf),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  ru/r,  <  ME. 
emffe,  coffe,  a  glove  or  mitten,  prob.  <  AS. 
cnllle,  found  once  in  sense  of  'hood'  or  'cap,' 
<  ML.  eolto,  cofca,  euffa,  cuphia,  >  also  It. 
rufia  =  F.  coif/*,  etc.,  a  cap,  coif :  see  coi/.] 
It.  A  glove  ;  a  mitten. 
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,  or  cui Heron  (kwe'lye-ron),  n.  [F..  bowl  of  a 
spoon  (=  It.  ctuxhityoiie,  a  Urge  spoon,  a  ladle), 
nug.  of  cmH#r  (=  It.  cucchiajo),  m.,  also  F. 
cutllere  f=  Sp.  cwcAura  =  It.  eueeiiiaja),  f.,  a 
spoon,  <  L.  eocUarr,  cochleare,  a  spoon:  see 
cochleare,  etc.]  Same  as  alula.  2  (fc). 
coinage  (kwin'ftjl,  ■».  [An  old  form  of  coinage.] 
In  hi  m  i  '»:■  the  making  np  of  tin  into  pigs, 
etc.,  for  carriage. 

(kwt}-riis'  or  kwS'ras),  n.  [Early  mod. 
mint*,-*',  curace;  =  MD.  Jturu,  kuriac, 
D.  Anriw  =  MU1.  kurnaer, 
Ui.  kurruU  =  MH(i.  kiiriMj,  O.  kiiris, 
=  ODan.  korriU,  kttrriC:,  <  Dan.  lyrorf*  —  Sw. 
ki/raga  (the  moil.  Tent,  forms  after  F.),  <  F. 
cuiriuKRi,  OF.  cuiraitse,  cuirace  as  Pr.  ttM'raasa, 
cuira&ta  =  Sp.  eoraza  —  Pg.  couracn,  rotrrifa  — 
It. coraira,  <  ML.  corafio,  eorafiNiw  (alsornrafKi, 
euraeia  more  like  OF.),  a  breastplate,  orig.  of 
leather,  <  L.  coriacrut,  of  leather,  <  curium  (> 
OF.  and  F.  eau'r.  leather),  skin,  hide,  leather 
(for  'teorium,  cf.  sevrtum,  a  hide,  akin),  =  Or. 
.rooms,  (for  'cmiamv),  u  membrane,  =  ORulg. 
ibra,  a  hide,  =  Lith.  tkura,  skin,  hi.le,  leather; 

rb.  from  the  r<»ot  of  E.  *Aeor,  q.  v.  From 
also  eoriaceowf  (a  doublet  of  citron),  and 
quarry?,  game.]  1.  A  piece  of  defensive  ar- 
mor covering  trie  body  from  the  neck  to  the 
girdle,  and  combining  a  breastplate  and  a  back- 
piece.  Such  a  protection  *  aa  uaeil  annum  the  ancients  In 
la.  but  under  different  nausea  (see 
I.  .till  worn  by  tbo  1 


permanently  the  shape  and  surface-decoration 
given  it,  ami  can  afford  considerable  resistance 


given  i 

to  sword-cuts  and  other  violence. 


1 1  has  been  much 


rued  from  tin-  in  Hi. He  age.  (o  tin 
errata,  helmets,  and  ornaraenUl 
For  elak»nrate  work  it  is  now  pre| 
ed  In  molds ;  for  common  w  ■ 


prewnt  day  lor  armor, 
utensils  of  many  kinda. 
ared  by  boiling  and  then 
rk  it  la  merely  soaked  in 


He  caste  in  hut  clothes  1-cloot 
III.  cokerca  and  hla  afu,  for 


fhl.ruv/lea. 
(A),  vIL  66. 


I'ri/c,  glove  or  metyne  [var.  mitten],  mitta.  clroteca. 

Prompt.  Parr.,  p.  108. 

9.  (a)  A  distinct  terminal  part  of  a  aleeve  at 
the  wrist,  intended  for  embellishment.  TV  can" 
was  made  originally  by  turning  back  the  aleere  Itarlf  and 
ahowing  either  the  tame  material  aa  that  of  the  aleeve  or 
a  ditlereut  material  uaed  aa  s  lining.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a  prominent  part  of  the  dreaa  wa»  Hie  lance  cull, 
which  could  be  turned  down  so  aa  to  cover  the  hand  to  lite 
ODjpT-tlpa,  ami  when  turned  hack  reached  nearly  to  the 
elbow.  In  modern  time*  the  eoat-aleeve  haa  been  aomn- 
Umea  suite  with  a  cult  which  can  be  turned  down  over 
the  hand,  though  not  intended  to  be  ao  used,  and  aome- 
Umea  with  a  semblance  of  a  cuff.  Indicated  by  braid  and 
buttons,  or  by  a  facing  of  velvet  or  other  material,  or  mere- 
ly by  a  line  or  line*  of  stitching  around  tike  sleeve.  (6)  \ 

band  of  linen,  lace,  or  the  like,  taking  the  place 
of,  and  covering  a  part  of  the  sleeve  in  the  same 
maimer  as,  the  turoed-up  cuff,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  such  cuffs,  worn  by  ladies,  were  often  extremely 
rich,  of  eipentive  lace,  and  reached  nearly  to  tho  elbow, 
Pumii  linen  cuffs  wore  also  worn  about  1040,  and  were 
especially  alfected  by  Uie  Puritans  In  England.  When 
the  plain  linen  wristband  worn  attached  to  the  shirt  by 
men  first  came  into  use.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  waa  commonly  turned  back  over  Uie  aleeve, 
and  was  a  true  cult.  (e)  In  recent  times,  a  sepa- 
rate hand  of  linen  or  other  material  worn  about 
the  wrist  and  appearing  below  the  end  of  the 
sleeve.  As  worn  by  men,  it  is  buttoned  to  the 
wristband  of  the  shirt. —  3.  That  part  of  a  long 
glove  which  covers  the  wrist  and  forearm,  es- 
pecially when  stiff  and  exhibiting  a  cylindrical 
or  conical  form. 

The  rti/t  of  the  gauntlets. 

J.  Htvitl,  Ancient  Armour,  II.  p.  vIL 

cuff3  (kuf),  n.  [Sc.,  cited  bv  Jamieson  from 
Gait:  perhaps  for  icnff,  confused  with  cujf?.] 
The  scruff  of  the  neck;  the  nape. 

cuff-frame  (kuf'fram),  n.  A  apeeial  form  of 
knitting-machine  for  making  tho  cuffs  of  knit- 
ted garments. 

Cuflc,  Kuflc  (kG'fik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ci/a  +  -ic.l 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cnfa,  or  Kufa,  an  old 
citv  south  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  califs 
before  thei  building  of  Bagdad,  which  contained 
the  most  expert  and  numerous  copyists  of  the 
Koran :  specifically  applied  to  the  characters  of 
the  Arabic  alphabet  used  in  the  time  of  Moham- 
med, and  in  which  the  Koran  was  written. 
H.  ii.  The  C'ufle  characters  collectively. 

made  mite,  of  all  tlut  I  told  him  in  the  quaint 
the  Mitghrebblnsor  Aran,  of  the  V  est, 


Ancient  Greek  Culruse*.—  Cup  t4  Sovlai,  jra  century  e-C..  i»  Berlin 
awaSBaVs 

ly  called  enirnanrrt  In  the  French  and  other  Enripran 
annlew.  The  cutrnat  seems  to  hare  been  first  atlojiUxl  In 
Kngland  In  the  rvlgn  of  (  harirs  I. ,  when  the  light  cavalry 
were  armed  with  buff  coata,  having  the  breast  and  back 
covered  with  steel  plates.  *uhseo,nent1y  this  piece  of 
armor  fell  Into  disuse,  ami  was  resumed  by  the  Hngliah 
only  after  the  lmltle  of  Waterloo,  where  the  charges  of 
the  French  cuirassiers  were  very  effective. 
2.  Anv  similar  covering,  as  tho  protective  ar- 
mor of  a  ship:  specifically,  in  zoul.,  some  hard 
shell  or  other  covering  forming  an  indurated 
defensive  shield,  as  the  carapace  of  a  beetle  or 
an  armadillo,  the  bony  plates  of  a  mailed  fish, 
etc.— Double  cuirass,  Uie  usual  form  of  rulra*.  of  the 
first  half  of  the  tltteenth  century,  consisting  of  a  plastron 
and  a  pnusii-re  moving  frot-ly  one  over  the  other. 

cuirasaed  Qnrf-rtat'  or  kwe'rsst !,  a.  [<  cuirru* 
+  Furnished  with  a  cuirass  or  other 

protective  covering:  as,  cutra»xr<l  ships;  cki- 
rassril  fishes. 


O.  W.  HalinrM,  On  Poetry,  IL 
To  make  the  steel  plate,  hereas&ry  for  evimswif  vessels. 

\eir  lo/*  aVei/y  /•«!,  April  8,  15c*. 

cuirassier  (Jcwf-ra-ser'),  ».  [<  F.  eiirntmcr,  < 
c«>rn**e.  cuirass.]  A  mounted  soldier  armed 
with  the  cuirass.  Tlie  cavalry  of  the  time  of  the  r.ng- 
llsli  civil  wars  was  commonly  so  anueiL  The  word  wns 
introduced  In  tile  seventeenth  c.  ntury  to  re|>lace  putalirr 
(which  aee).  In  mi»lerii  FnropeiMi  armb-s  tlu  re  iin-  gcu- 
■■  „n,.  ..r  two  n  glinriits  of  culrassl.  ra,  s.h-  cuimes. 
Cuinufim,  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight. 

AfioVn,  r.  IL,  iii.  .lis. 


„  jble  reseiiiMnnce  to  the  ancient  Cnfc. 
».  r»*f"e,  Lanilsof  the  Snraceli,  p.  ^3. 

Sometimes  written  I'upkic. 

cuguar  (kft'gar),  n.    Same  as  coignr. 

CTU  bono  (ki  Wno).  [L.  cui  c»t  bonnf  to  whom 
is  it  (for)  a  benefit?  cm,  dnt.  of  i/nih,  who;  cut, 
:td  pers.  «ing.  pn'S.  ind.  Mt>  of  t*»e,  l>e;  bomt, 
dat.  of  oviitum,  a  good:  see  way.  fcd.  und  Awit«.] 
Kur  wliusu  iM-tielit  f  popularly,  but  incorrectly, 
for  what  use  or  cud  f 

The  pi>lnt  on  which  «iur  Irrceoncllabillly  was  greatest, 
res|Kvtr>l  the  eu(  t»oi«of  this  albin'd  ■.Miapirai  y,  ^   ^  ^ 


him  with  a  inianl  of  hintour,  onnsNting  of 
of  tlie  Ilrvt  CnirnMtirr  reciinent,  lo  Ilellevue. 

l|i|.  iled  ill  >  tlUinarxk.  I.  461. 

cnirassine,  «.  [OF.,  dim.  of  cuirnmc.  cuirass.] 
In  nrmor,  an  additional  thickness  put  upon  the 
breastpiece  of  a  corselet,  or  a  plate  of  htool 
secured  to  the  brigandine  to  give  additional 
defense.    Compare  mamm'ticrc,  '2,  pUtstmn, 


In, 


cuir-bouilli,  cuir-bonilly  rkwer-bo'lyi).  it.  [F. 
rwir  bwtdli  (>  ME.  tMrboutf,  quirbottg,  etc.),  lit. 
boiled  leather:  we  ciirti**  and  boifl,]  Lenllier 
prepared  by  iKiiltngand  pressing,  so  that  it  be- 
comes extremely  hard  and  capable  " 


preasei 

hot  water  before  pressing. 
Mis  Jambruv.  were  of  tgHirboUy.     CAnueer,  sir  Tbopaa. 

cnirtan  (kwer'tan),  «.  White  twilled  cloth 
ratate  in  Scotland  from  fine  wool,  for  under- 
garments and  hose.  1'lnnrhr. 

cuishes  ikwish'ez),  a.  pi.  [Also  cuiftrx;  <  ME. 
</Huu-Aeiig (for  *7«iicAe*)  (Wright),  msJucit  (Hal- 
fiwell),  <  OP.  ctti**aux  (fotgrave),  pi.  of  rwixsri 
(=  It.  eosrui/c),  also  ruu/icre  and  cninart  ( > 
mod.  F.  cguunro'),  also  ciuaoUt,  pi.,  armor  for 
the  thighs  (mod.  F.  cuitnot,  a  haunch  of  veni- 
son) (s=  Bp.  qiijotr,  formerly  qvirotc  (whence 
the  name  of  tne  famous  Don  Quizotc  :  aee  omijt- 
ofic)  =  Pg.  coxole,  armor  for  the  thighs;  ML. 
euisttllus,  euisscriu*,  cuissetyw,  after  the  OF. 
forms),  v  CHsaw,  F.  CMtjurr  =  Pr.  cfissa.  ciu*#a 
—  Pg.  oojvi  aa  It.  eoseiVi  (ML.  missia),  the  thigh, 
<  L  cYMtt,  the  hip:  M-e  erurt.]  Armor  for  the 
thighs;  specifically,  plate-armor  worn  over  I  he 
chaussea  of  mail  or  other  material,  whether  in 
a  single  forging  or  in  plates  lapping  over  one 
another.  In  the  fully  developed  plate  armor  of  the  ftf- 
tcenth  century  the  cutanea  became  liarrela  of  steel,  each 
la  two  parta,  divided  vertically,  hinged  on  one  aide,  and 
fasteidi  <  on  tlie  other  with  hooks,  turn-buckles,  or  the 
like,  dee  second  cut  under  armor. 

I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 

And  how  came  the  mUhtt  to  be  worse  tempered  than 
the  real  of  hla  armour,  which  was  all  wrought  by  Vulcan 
and  his  journeyman  I  Drydtn,  Epic  Poetry. 

All  hla  greaves  and  muwi  daah'd  with  drops 
Of  onset.  rVnnsjron,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

Cutanea  to  cutanea!,  In  close  order  In  the  inarch  of  cav- 
alry. Vniw. 

cuisine  I  kwe-zen'),  n.  [F.,  =  Pr.c»^<Na  —  Sp.  rw- 
«•»««  —  Pg.  cozinka  —  It.  c»cin<i,  <  ML.  coctso,  L. 
coquina,  a  kitchen  (>  also  AS.  eycene,  E.  kitchen), 
ong.  fem.  of  coquinun,  of  or  pertaining  to  cook- 
ing, <  coqnerc,  cook:  see  cookl,  and  lifWirM, 
which  is  a  doublet  of  csuXmc]  U  A  kitchen. 
—2.  Tliecitllnary  department  of  ahouse,  hotel, 
etc.,  including  the  cooks. —  3.  The  manner  or 
stvlo  of  cooking;  cookery. 

cnissartst,  a.  pi.   Same  aa  cvuhe*. 

Clll&ses,  n.pl.    See  cuuhe*. 

culsshenl,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  otsAios. 

cuitiklns,  «.  pi.   See  rafiJl'iNg. 

cnitle  (kllt'l),  r.  f.;  pret,  and  pn,  milled,  ppr. 
cvitling.    [So. ;  also  written  evittle,  cvtic  1  prob. 
as  E.  kittle,  tickle :  aee  kittle,  r.]    1.  To  tickle. 
Ami  rnony  aweary  cast  I  made, 
To  c«iftfe  Uie  moor-fowl  a  Uil. 

Sro'l,  Waverley,  »l. 

2.  To  wheedle;  cajole;  coax. 

Sir  William  nnuht  Just  stitch  your  anld  barony  to  lief 
gown  sleeve,  and  he  wad  sune  mtllr  another  out  o'  sonie- 
taaly  elae.  A'cott,  lirlde  of  Ummermoor,  H». 

-cula.   See  -cilu*. 

CUlch  (kuleh).  a.    [E.  dial.   Cf.  culfc*.]  Bub- 

bish;  lumlwr:  stuff.  Orotr. 
culdef.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  could,  preterit 

of  rrml. 

Culdean  (kul'de-an),  n.  [<  Culdec  +  -em.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Culdeea :  as,  the 
Culilran  doctrines.  Stormonlh. 

Ouldoe  1  kul'de ),  a.  [<  ML.  Culdci,  pl„  also  in 
ai-eom.  form  Colidei,  as  if  'worshipers  of  God' 
(<  L.  rofcre,  worship,  +  dem,  a  go<l) :  also,  more 
exactly,  Keldei,  Ktlcdri,  <  Ir.  crilale  (=  Gael. 
cuilteach),  a  Culdee,  appar.  <  ceilc,  servant,  + 
De,  of  Hod,  gen.  of  Ma,  Ood.]  A  member  of  a 
fraternity  of  priests,  constituting  an  irregular 
monastic  order,  existing  In  Scotland,  and  in 
smaller  numbers  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  from 
the  ninth  or  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
centnrv. 

cul-de-four  (ktll'de-for'),  a. ;  pi.  cul*-de-f<iur. 
[F..  lit.  bottom  of  an  oven:  c«l,  bottom,  <  L. 
culu*,  the  jMisterior,  bottom;  dr.  <  L.  de.  of; 
four  =  Pr.  /ru  n  =  Sp.  homo  r=  Pg.  It.  forno,  < 
L.  ^rnsui,  furnu*,  hearth,  oven:  see/iriiocr.] 
In  rtrcA.  a  vault  in  the  form  of  a  quarter  sphere, 
often  used  to  cover  a  semidome  or  to  terminate 
a  barrel-vault,  especially  in  Komau,  Byzantine, 
and  Homancwiue  architecture. 

CUl-de-lampe  ikiil'de-lomp').  Pi.  cul*-<le- 
liim)*.  [I.,  a  pendant,  bucket,  tailpiece,  lit. 
bottom  of  a  lump:  ciif  dc  (see  cul-de-four); 
lamj"  =  K.  faatjk,  q.  v.]  1.  In  book-dceoration, 
an  omamental  piece  or  pattern  often  inserted 
at  the  foot  of  a  1 
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short  of  the  bottom,  aa  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 
The  name  I*  derived  from  th*  most  common  form,  which 
Is  a  series  of  strolls  I  n.»!  above  and  terminating  In  a 
point  below,  iiiggntitvc  of  an  ancient  lamp. 
Hence — 2.  In  other  decorative  work,  an  ara- 
besque of  a  similar  form, 
cul-de-sac (kttl'dfr-sak'),  n. :  pi.  euls-de-*ac  [P., 
lit.  the  bottom  of  a  bag:  cut  ae  {see  cul-dt-four) ; 
toe,  <  L.  mkcim,  sack,  bap:  see  Met-.]  1.  A 
street  or  alley  which  has  no  outlet  at  one  end ; 
a  blind  alley;  a  way  or  passage  that  leads  no- 
where. 


;of  a 


It  IKlMedioahlconlal __ 
Including  the  alleys  and  mie-iie-aoe. 

A  F.  Uurtan,  Kl- 
Thr  north  of  the  Pariflr  twin  is  very 
cul  dt  eac  than  that  of  the  Atlantic. 

J.  J.  Rein,  Hist.  Japan  (traiia.1,  p.  -I. 

Specifically  — 3.  In  atutt.  and  roof.,  a  divertic- 
ulum ending  blindly;  a  ctecum  or  blind  gut; 
some  tubular,  saccular,  or  pouch-like  part  open 
only  at  one  end. — 3.  An  inconclusive  argu- 
ment.— 4.  Mil  it.,  the  situation  in  which  an 
army  finds  itself  when  it  is  hemmed  in  and  has 
no  exit  but  by  the  front —  Leaser  cul-de-sac. 
Same  aa  antrum  pylori  (which  see,  under  antrum). 
-rule.  [F.  ami  E.  -cvle.  <  L.  cuius :  see  -cle  and 
-cuius.]  A  diminutive  termination  of  Latin 
[in,  as  in  animalcule,  reticule,  etc.   See  -We 


ongi 
and  - 


a.  Plural  of  culeut. 
culeraget,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cvlrage. 
culet  (ku'let),  a.  [OF.,  <  cut,  <  L.  r«/i«t,  the 
posteriors.)  1.  In  armor,  that  part  which  pro- 
tects the  body  behind,  from  the  waist  down. 
The  word  was  not  used  In  till*  tcnir  until  th*  fifteenth 
century,  awl  Implies  generally  a  system  of  sliding  plat** 
riveted  to  alining  or  to  straps  umltrneath,  and  r  orrnapnnd- 
Ins  m  the  culatart  In  front.  See  Almitm  rirti  ami  liumt. 
2.  In  Jevrlry,  the  small  flat  surface  at  the  back 
or  bottom  of  a  brilliant.  Also  called  cutlet, 
collet,  and  teirrr  table.  See  cut  under  brilliant. 
Colette  (ku-let'),  n.  Same  as  OfJff. 
caleUB  (ku'l$-us),  n.;  pi.  culei  (-1).  [L..  also  <•«!- 
leu*,  a  leather  bag.]  1.  In  Itom.  antiq. :  (a)  A 
leather  wine-skin.  (6)  A  measure  of  capacity 
enual  to  30  amphoric,  (c)  The  "sack":  a  pun- 
ishment appointed  for  parricides,  who,  after 
being  flogged  and  undergoing  other  indigni- 
ties, wore  sewed  up  in  a  leather  bag  and  east 
into  the  sea.  Under  the  empires  dog*,  a  monkey,  acock, 
and  a  riper  were  placed  In  the  lack  with  the  criminal. 

2.  The  scrotum.  Dunglison. 
OuleX  (ku'teka),  n.    [XL.,  <  L.  tmlex,  a  gnat.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Culieida,  or 
gnats.    A  common  species  U  C.  jtipient.  See 
gnat,  mmquito. 

CUleHfuge  (ky-lek'si-fuj),  ».  Same  as  eulici- 
fuge. 

culgee  (kul'ge),  »■  .  In  India,  a 

plume  with  a  jeweled  fastening;  an  aigret. 
CUlL  h.    Same  as  kjuli. 

CuHclda  (ka-lis'i-de),  n,pL  [XL.,<  Oiter(Cit- 
lic-)  +  -iita'.]  A  family  of  nemocerous  dipter- 
ous insects,  containing  the  gnats,  midges,  tnos- 
quitos,  etc.     They  have  a  long  slender  proboscis  of 
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to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  art  of  cookery  ;  used 
in  kitchens  or  in  cooking :  as,  a  culinary  vessel ; 
culinary  herbs. 

of  all  eahnoryaemU  that  Sorth- 
°0.  j^aamu,  A  Mortal  Antipathy,  1. 
CullflSt,  ».    See  rn/tal. 

cull1  (kul),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  cullcn,  gather,  pick,  < 
OF.  cuillir,  cuetlir,  coillir  (>  E.  coil1),  cull,  col- 
lect, i  L.  colligere,  collect,  pp.  collcetut,  >  E.  col- 
lect: see  collect,  and  coil1,  which  is  a  doublet 
of  cuin.}  1,  To  gather;  pick;  collect. 
And  mnch  of  wild  and  wonderful. 
In  these  rude  Isles,  might  rainy  c«tl. 

Scoff.  L.  of  L  M..  vL  K. 
No  rap  had  we : 
Ine  own  lady  pal  mi  I  mild  the  iprlng 
gather  d  trickling  dropwUe  from  the  cleft 

Trnnyevn,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

2.  To  pick  out;  select  i 
of  from  others:  often  with  out 

it  to  Weil, 
-,  AJax  aha!!  cope  the  beat. 

S»o*.,T.  atldC.  II.  *. 

Oo  tn  ray 
And  of  tho  richest  things  1 
What  thou  think  at  St. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  ill.  1. 
Steel,  through  opposing  plain,  the  magnet  draws. 
And  steely  atoms  nttU  from  dutt  and  straws. 

OieAc.  Pariah  Register. 

The  eye  to  aee.  the  lwnd  to  cntl 
Of  coniUHiu  things  the  beautiful. 

Whittitr,  To  A.  K. 

3.  To  inspect  and  measure,  as  timber.  [Can- 
ada.] 

Cttll1  (kul),  n.  [<  cuin,  r.]  Something  picked 
or  culled  out ;  specifically,  an  object  selected 
from  among  a  collection  or  aggregate,  and 
placed  on  oue  side,  or  rejected,  because  of  in- 
ferior quality :  usually  in  the  plural :  as — («)  In 

tice-stoci  breeding,  inferior  specluien*.  unfit  to  breed  from. 
O)  In  lumbering,  inferior  or  defective  pieces,  boards, 
planks,  etc. 

cull-t,  r.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  WW*. 

cull-'t,  r.  f.    A  variant  of  colp. 

Cult,  kiaa,  and  cry  "sweetheart,"  and  stroke  the  head 
Which  they  have  branch  d,  and  all  is  well  again  t 

Furd,  Broken  Heart,  li.  1. 

cull*  (kul),  a.  [Coutr.  of  cully,  q.  v.]  A  fool ; 
a  dupe,  [Slang.] 

cull5  (kul),  it.    [E.  dial.  (Gloucestershire),  per- 
haps a  particular  use  of  cull*,  a  fool,  dolt.]  A 
local  English  (Gloucestershire)  name  for  the 
fish  miller's-thumb. 
cullender,  n.    See  colander. 
CUllengey,  n.    A  weight  of  the  Carnatic,  equal 
to  Hlj  grains  troy, 
culleock,  n.    See  cullyocl: 
Culler  ikul'er),  n.    1.  One  who  picks,  selects, 
or  chooses  from  many. —  2.  An  inspector :  in 
Massachusetts,  in  colonial  times,  a  government 
appointed  for  the  inspection  of  imports 
;  also,  one  appointed  to  inspect  exports  of 


all  luch  rudions  ' 

*•*»•■•  •"  The  (I uard Ian,  11.  1. 
cnlllonlyt  (kul'yun-li),  a.    [<  eulUon  +  -Jji.] 
Like  a  cullion;  mean;  base. 

Ill  make  a  sup  o'  the  moonshine  of  you,  you  whoreson 
etiUu.it/ u  harhcT-roongnr.    Draw.  Shak. ,  Lear,  it.  i. 

cullla't  (kul'is),  n.  [Also  cullks,  cullu;  early 
mod.  E.  also  collcst,  coleit,  ME.  culict,  colci*.  < 
OF.  and  F.  coulis,  emllis,  <  couler,  run,  strain: 
see  colander.]   Broth  of  boiled  meat  strained. 

Gold  ami  themselves  Insurvral  to  be  beaten  tngrtber,  to 
mako  a  most  oortllal  cullte  for  the  devil, 

WtUtrr,  WhIU  Devil,  v.  1. 

I  counsel  you  tn  a  warm  breakfast  npoti  a  mitts,  which 
sliall  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach- 

ScoU,  Keullworth,  lit. 

culligD  (kul'is),  a.  [<  F.  coulutc,  a  groove  (see 
contuse),  <  couler,  run.  glide :  see  colander,  and 
cf.  eaiMis*  and  norfcoiWs*.]  In  arc*. :  (o)  A  gut- 
ter in  a  roof.  (6)  Any  channel  or  groove  in 
which  an  accessory,  aa  a  side  scene  in  a  th 
ater,  is  to  run. 

cullisent,  cullisont,  culliaant  (kul'i-e$n, 
-zan),  n.    Corruptions  of  cognisance,  3  (a). 


/;.  J ■  iwwM,  Case  Is  Altrrerl,  It.  4. 
A  bluet  coat  without  a  eulfthsn  will  be  like  habberdlne 
without  mustard.  Osrfej  Almanack,  ISIS. 

cull  me  -  to  y  ou  (kul'me-ttt'u),  a.  Same  aa  call- 
■S  to  JWSi 

cullocfc  (kul'ok),  n.    See  cultyock. 
cullumbinet, ».  An  obsolete  form  of  columbine3. 
SpemncT. 

cully  (kul'i),  n. ;  pi.  eallia  (-is).  [Old  slang,  an 
abbr.  of  cullion,  3.  with  sense  modifietl  nppar. 
bv  association  with  anil.  According  to  Leland, 
o}  gipsy  origin — "Sp.  Gj-psy  chuuii,  a  man, 
Turk.  Gypsy  khulai,  a  gentleman."]  A  fellow; 
a  "cove  ;  especially,  a  verdant  fellow  who  is 
easily  deceived,  tricked,  or  imposed  on,  as  by 
a  sharper,  jilt,  or  strumpet ;  a  mean  dupe. 
[Slang;] 

Thus,  when  by  rooks  a  bird  Is  fOmi, 

Some  cully  often  wins  a  bet 
Hy  venturing  oo  th.  .heating  side,. 


I  have  learned  that  this  fine  lady  do 

not  th.ll 


t  cully  whom  she 


lis  timber;  an  mspec- 
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downward.  There  are  abuiit  IM  species  of  the  family.  See 
cute  under  gnat,  midrte,  and  inosyui'/o. 

culiciform  (ktl-lis'i-Mrm),  a.  [<  NL.  ctifirt/or- 
mt>,  <  L.  culei  (culic-),  a  gnat  or  flea,  +  forma, 
shape.]  Resembling  a  gnat ;  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Culieida  or  Cu/i«/ors»«s. 

Ouliciformes  (ku-lis-i-fdr'mez),  a.  pi.  [XL., 
pi.  of  culidformis :  see  culiciform.']  A  group  of 
gnat-like  insects,  including  such  genera  as  Chi- 
ronomiM  and  Corethra,  equivalent  to  a  family 
Chironomida,  coming  next  to  the  Culieida. 

CUllcifUge  (ka-lis'i-fuj),  n.  [<  L.  culcx  (culic-), 
a  gnat,  +  fugare,  drive  away.]  An  antidote 
against  gnata  and  mosquitos.    Also  CHlcxifugc, 

Oulicivora  (ku-li-siv'o-rft),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1S27).  <  L.  culex  (culic-),  a  gnat.  +  rorare,  eat, 
devour:  see  voracious.]  1.  A  genus  of  South 
American  clamatorial  flycatchers,  of  thefamily 
7Vr(»n«i<//r.  The  type  is  ('.  stcnura,  a  Brazilian 
species. — 2.  A  genus  of  American  oscine  pas- 
serine birds ;  the  gnatcatchers :  a  synonym  of 
Folioptila.    Swainmn,  183". 

Oulilawan  bark.   See  bark*. 

culiaarily  (ku'li-na-ri-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  kite!  ten  or  of  cookery  ;  in  connection  with, 
or  in  relation  to,  a  kitchen  or  cooker)'. 

culinary  (ku'li-na-ri),  a.  [=  F.  rnlinaire  =  Sp. 
Fg.  culmario,  <  L.  culiinirin*,  <  ciilina,  OL.  cO- 
lina,  a  kitchen:  origin  uncertain.  Hence  (from 
L.  cufina)  E.  kiln,  q.  v.]  Pertaining  or  relating 


<<?  fish 

staves.— 3.  On 
tor  and  measurer 
CUllet1  (kul'et),  n.  [Perhaps  tilt.  <  F.  couler, 
flow,  run;  ef.  cuUi»\  cullis*.  Cf.  cnlfl.]  In 
ylwm-manuf.,  refuse  and  broken  glass,  espe- 


ruo. 
Jf  i 


ciallv  crown-glass,  collected  for 
culler-'  (kul'et),  n.   Same  as  culet,  2. 
culleus,  n.   See  esiieii*. 
CUllibllltyt  (kul-i-bil'i-tl),  ».    [<  Cuflv  +  -fnUty, 

after  gullibililu.]    Credulity;  readiness  to  be 

duped;  gullibility. 

Providence  never  designed  him  |flay|  to  be 
and  twenty,  by  his  thoughtli 


nod  cuiti^iliti 


Siei/t,  to  Pope. 

If  there  Is  not  a  fund  of  honest  cutlibility  In  a  man,  so 

lin 


much  the  worse. 


Sterne,  Sentimental  Jiwuney,  p.  M. 


culliblet  (kul'i-bl).  a.  [<  cull*,  after  gullible.] 
Gullible:  easily  cheated  or  duped. 

Culling  (kul'ing),  n.  Anything  selected  or  sep- 
arated from  a  mass,  as  being  of  a  poorer  qual- 
ity or  inferior  size :  generally  in  the  plural. 

Tin*-  that  are  blg  st  of  bone  I  still  reserve  tit  breed, 
My  eutliny  1  put  off,  or  for  th.  k-hapmaii  feed. 

[>ray1em,  Nyinphldta,  VI.  Htm. 

cullion  (kul'yun),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  niff- 
yon,  coilten,  <  F.  couillon  —  Pr.  coilton  es  Sp. 
eojon  —  It.  cogtionc.  testicle  (hence  It.  coglione, 
dial,  rojon  (>  Hp.  cofYoit  =  F.  eofon,  >  ME.  coujimn, 
eugionn,  ctmioun,  etc.:  see  roNjoirN),  a  mean 
wretch),  <  L.  eolcut,  scrotum,  same  as  cmI'-um,  cm/- 
leus,  a  bag.  Cf.  cully.]  It.  A  testicle.  Cotgrare. 
—  2.  A  round  or  bulbous  root:  an  orchis:  spe- 
cifically, in  plural  form  (chI/whs),  the  standiT- 
wort,  brents  maseula. — 3f.  A  mean  wretch;  a 
low  or  despicable  fellow. 

Away,  base  ru«io».  I  -S*ui. ,  «  Hen.        L  S. 


rot  ent  Harden,  ami  that  I  am  not  I 
has  pasted  upon  for  a  conntes*. 

cully  (kul'i),  t>.  (.;  pret.  and  pp.  rallied,  ppr. 
cutlying.  [(cully,  a.]  To  deceive ;  trick,  cheat, 
upon;  jilt;  gull.  [Slang.] 

cutty  fools. 

fmn/nt,  Dirln.  AUrlbntos,  Goodness. 

cullyiam  (ltul'i-izm),  n.  [<  cully  +  4sm.]  The 
state  of  being  a  cully.  [Slang.] 

Without  dwelling  upon  theae  leas  fret|uent  instances  of 
eminent  cultyum.  what  la  there  so  cumiuon  as  to  hear  a 
fellow  curse  hla  fat*  that  bo  cannot  get  rid  of  a  passion  to 
a  jilt !  ,«d.fie,.«.  .Spectator.  No.  *su. 

cullyock  (kul'i-ok),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
bivalve  mollusk,  Tapes  pullastra,  better  known 
as  pullet.    Also  culleoci,  cultack.  [Shetland.] 

culm1  (kulm),  n.  [Also  dial,  coom ;  appar.  < 
ME.  culme.  colm,  soot,  smoke,  >  culmy,  colmy.] 

1.  Coal-ilust;  slack;  refuse  of  coal.  [Penn- 
sylvania.]—  2.  In  mining,  a  soft  or  slaty  and 
inferior  kind  of  anthracite,  especiallv  that  oc- 
curring iu  Devonshire.  England.— 3.  The  name 
given  by  some  geologists  to  a  series  of  rocks 
which  occupy  the  position  of  the  Carboniferous 
limesf  one  ( see  earhoniftrout  ),but  which,  instead 
of  being  developed  in  the  form  of  massive  cal- 
careous beds,  are  made  up  of  slates,  snndxtones. 
and  conglomerates,  and  occasional  beds  of  coal, 
usually  of  inferior  quality.  The  fauna  of  the  culm 

is  In  general  much  less  abundant  than  that  usually  found 
iu  the  CatfionifcroMS  lintestooe  proper:  IU  flora  it.  bow. 
ever,  In  some  regions  etceittlonally  rich.  The  rocks  desig- 
nated at  culm  occur  ettenuvely  along  the  borders  of  Rut 
sla,  Poland,  and  Austria:  ami  similar  ones.  In  the  tame 
geological  position,  arc  found  developed  mi  a  rr4lslderable 
scale  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland.  In  the  last-named 
country  they  are  locally  known  aa  catp.    See  calp. 

culm-  (kttlin),  n.  [<  L.  culmus.  a  stalk ;  cf.  cala- 
mux,  a  stalk  (see  calamus),  =  E.  haulm,  q.  v.] 
In  bot.,  the  jointed  and  usually  hollow  stem  of 

l  in  most  cases  herbaceous,  but  is  woody  In 
tome  other  stoat  specie*.  The  term  is  alto 
ted  to  the  solid  >ointlesa  stems  of  sedgr*. 

,'bar),  u.  A  peculiar  barused  in 
od  for  burning  culm  or  slack  coal. 
),  n.  [L. :  see  culminate.]    1 . 
Top;  summit. 
At  th*  cuhitrn  or  top  wss  a  chapel. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  £17. 

2.  [XL.]  Specifically,  in  ornith.,  the  median 
lengthwise  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible.  See 
first  cut  under  Wfi. 

The  eui.ee,!  U  t,.  the  upper  mandible  what  the  ridge  is 
to  the  roof  of  a  bouse  ;  It  f.  the  upper  prollle  of  Uie  bill  - 
the  hUjhest  middle  lengtbwiK  line  of  the  bilt  .  .  .  In  » 


gnisses.  It 

the  bamboo  sj 
snmetiiibes  ap 

culm-bar  ( 

grates  < 
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culmen 

great  many  bird*,  especially  those  with  d*prni**d  bill,  u 
al  I  tli*  duck*,  there  la  really  do  etsf  men ;  but  then  the  me 
eof  the  surface  of  the  upper  mandible 


Conn,  K«y  to  S.  A.  Bird*,  p.  1<M. 
3.  [JTL.1  In  anal.,  the  upper  ami  Anterior  por- 
tion of  the  monticulos  of  the  vermis  superior  of 
the  cerebellum.  Also  called  caeumen. 
culmicolous  (kul-mlk'd-lus),  a.  [<  L.  eulmus, 
a  stalk,  culm  (see  e»i/m»),  +  eo/ere,  inhabit.] 
Growing  upon  culms  of  grasses:  said  of  some 
fungi. 

culmiferoua1  (kul-mif 'e-rns),  a.  [<  E.  en/ml  + 
L.  ferre,  —  E.  frear»,  +  -out.]  Containing  culm. 
Bee  eu/m». 

culmiferoua3  (kul-mif'e-rus),  a.  f=*  F.  cn/wi- 
/pre  as  8p.  culmifcTO  ='  Pg.  It.  culmifrra,  <  L. 
fii/m«u>,  a  stalk  (see  c»nW*),  +  ferret  E.  &carl.] 
Bearing  culms,  as  grasses.    See  e»f»i2. 

CUlminal  (kuI'mi-naD,  a.  [<  L.  cwfwei*  (r«f- 
min-)  +  -al.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  culmeu 
or  summit;  uppermost;  apical. 

culminant  (kul'mi-iiant),  a,  [<  ML.  eul  mi- 
nan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  culmmare:  see  culminate,  r. ] 
Culminating;  reaching  the  highest  point. 

I  did  »py 

Mo^Usutw  uT we RotSpa^ 

Culminate  (kul'mi-tiat),  «•.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cul- 
minated, ]>pr.  rio'wiimifi/oy.  [<  MI.,  culminatus, 
,  of  culminare  (>  It.  rtifwisare  =  Sp.  Pg.  r*jf- 
—  fi  f ii(ijiiik')',  >  D.  ln/im'scrcn  =  O.  cuf- 
i  =  Dan.  *.  ulm  i H<-rt  i ,  <  1  j.  culmen  (eulmin-) 
(>  It.  culmine  =  Sp.  nil  mm  —  Pg.  culme),  the 
highest  point,  older  form  rWn»irn,  >  ult.  K. 
column,  q.  v.]  1.  To  come  to  or  be  on  the 
meridian;  be  in  the  highest  point  of  altitude, 
as  a  star,  or,  according  to  the  usage  of  Mtrono- 
■  either  the  highest  or  the  lowest 


pp. 


Mitivn,  P.  L,  111.  SIT. 


The  regal  star,  then  evlmiiiatin-i,  waa  the  *nn. 

Drfden,  Vlnd.  of  Duke  of  Oslw. 
Tbs  star  of  (lolse,  brilliant  with  tbe  conquest  of  Calais, 
now  culminated  to  the  xenlth. 

JM/.j. .  Dutch  Kepublle,  I.  19a 

9.  To  reach  the  highest  point,  apex,  or  summit, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

Tile  mountain!  forming  tl-.ii  cape  culminate  In  a  grand 
conical  peak.      B.  Tnuior,  Lati d*  of  the  Saracen,  p.  im. 
record*  (the  biblical  and  the  •elentlflc)  give  ■»  a 


Nature  and  the  Bllde.  p.  119. 

culminate  (kul'mi-nat).  a.  [<  ML.  rWm.nariu., 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Urowing  upward,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  lateral  growth:  applied  to 
the  growth  of  corals.  IMna. 

culminating  (kul'mi-na-ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
culminate,  r.l  1.  Being  at  or  crossing  the 
meridian ;  being  at  its  highest  elevation,  as  a 
planet.— S.  Being  at  its  highest  point,  as  of 
rank,  power,  magnitude,  numbers,  or  quality. 

Toll  Madonna,  with  the  sculpture  round  her,  represent* 
the  nUmunttaf  power  of  Gothic  art  In  the  thirteenth 
century.  Jnnrin. 

Beauty  la,  even  In  the  beautiful,  occasional  —  or,  at  one 
hat  aald,  rulmiW.'n;;  and  perfect  ..nljr  a  single  inimwut, 
before  which  It  le  unripe,  ami  .Iter  which  It  1.  on  the  wane. 

A'jiieriml.  tjoroestic  Life. 

r  cycle.  Seeewts. 

i  (kul-mi-na'shon),  n,  [=  F.  culmi- 
nonon  (>  D.  An/iwisafie  =  (f.  culmination  =  Dan. 
kulmination)  =  Sp.  culmination  =  Pg.  culm  >.- 
cao  —  It.  eulminasione,  <  ML.  *culminatio{n-),  < 
CHlminarc,\ip.  cnlminatus :  nee  culminate,  r.J  1. 
The  position  of  a  heavenly  body  when  it  is  on 
the  meridian;  the  attainment  by  a  star  of  its 
highest  or  lowest  altitude  on  any  day.—  2.  The 
highest  point  or  summit;  thetop;  theactorfact 
of  reaching  the  highest  point :  used  especially 
in  figurative  senses. 

We  .  .  .  wonder  how  that  which  In  It.  putting  forth 
was  a  flower  should  In  Its  growth  and  eutmiiuitiim  becimie 
a  thistle,  rarwtmi.  sermon*,  p.  448. 

Lower  or  upper  culmination,  the  attainment  by  a 
•tar  of  IU  lowest  or  highest  altitude  on  any  day. 

culmlnlcorn  (kul-mln'l-korn),  n.  f<  L.  culmen 
(eulmin-),  top,  +  cornu  =  E.  Aors.  Cnuet,  MM,] 
In  omifA.,  the  superior  one  of  the  horny  pieces 
into  which  the  sheath  of  the  bill  of  some  birds, 
as  albatrossea,  is  divided :  the  piece  which  in- 
cases the  culmen  of  the  bill. 
The  rufmi'nirnro  U  traniTcraety  broad  and  rounded. 

Cvtve,  1-roc  rtilla.  Acad..  IHo,  p.  175. 

Cttlmy  (kul'mi),  n.  and  n.    Same  as  colmif. 
culot  (ku'loi.s.  [K.,<r«/.  <L.c«/ii*,  posteriors, 
1.  An  iron  cup  inserted  in  the 
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eal  opening  of  the  Minis  and  other  early  pro- 
jectiles, tarrov.  Mil.  Encye. —  2.  In  decorative 
art,  a  rounded  form,  like  a  calyx  or  the  sheaf 
of  a  bud.  from  which  issue  scrolls  or  the  like, 
culottic  (ki)-lot'ik),  a.  f<  F.  eulotte,  breeches, 
+  -ic.  Cf.  sawcaloffif.J  Having  or 
breeches;  hence,  pertaining  to 
able  classes  of  society :  opposed  t 

tU"e'] 

ttriif-Jr^n1uV?lL*yi.lS.' 
culottism  (ku-lot'ixm),  n,  [As  culott-ie  +  -irnm.] 
The  principles  or  influence  of  the  more  respect- 
able classes  of  society.    See  lantculofturm. 

He  who  In  theee  epochi  of  our  Europe  found*  on  garni, 
turea.  fonnuuu.  eiUottiruu  uf  what  sort  eoever.  I«  fouinllnii 
on  old  clt>th  and  aheepakin,  and  cannot  endure. 

CaWyl/,  French  Ret.,  III.  vli.  l. 

culpability  (kul-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  culpabi- 
Utf=  Sp.  culpabilulad  =  Pg.  eulpabilidade,  <  L. 
as  if  "culpabthta{t-)*,  <  culpabilis :  see  culpable.) 
The  state  of  being  culpable  or  censurable; 
blamableness. 

Culpable  (kul'pa-bl).  a,  and  n.  [<  ME.  culpable, 
ctmlpablc,  coupablc,  \  OF.  culpable,  colpabli,  cou- 
pable,  F.  cuuttable  =  Pr.  colpabit  =  8p.  culpable 
=  Pg.  eulpartl  =  It.  eolpabile,  <  L.  culpabilis, 
blameworthy.  <  cultiare,  blame,  condemn,  <  cut- 
pa,  fault,  crime,  mistake.  8^c»/;«'.]  I.  a.  1. 
Deserving  censure;  blamable;  blameworthy: 
said  of  persons  or  their  conduct 

That  he  had  sir  en  way  to  nmet  adpaUt  Indulgence*,  I 
had  before  heard  hlnte<l 

JtorAo»i,  IngoUaby  Legradi,  L  ML 
A  permMon  voluntarily  given  for  a  bail  act  la  ntlyablt, 
aa  well  aa  IU  actual  performance. 

Minart,  Nature  awl  Thought,  p.  2*3. 

2t.  Guilty. 

Theao  being  perhapa  eWj«eWe  of  this  crime. 

Sptnter.  Mute  of  Ireland. 

Mayor  of  London  tat  In  Judgment  upon  (Mender*, 
many  were  found  eWj*»M»,  and  ln*t  their  Head*. 

Itaktr,  t'hronlelea,  p.  1SB. 

Culpable  homicide.  Bee  hvmicid*. = Byn.  1.  Cenaant- 
iiir.  reiirt'heii»ltdt-,  wrong,  Mnful 
H.t  n.  A  culprit.  A'ortA. 
culpableneaa  (kul'pa-bl-nes),  n.  Blamable- 
ness; culpability. 

culpably  (kul'pa-bli),  atlc.    Blamablv;  in  a 
maimer  to  merit  censure;  reprehensibly. 
culpatory  (kul'pa-tA-ri),  a.    [<  L  culpatus,  pp. 
of  eulpare,  blamelfsee  culpable),  +  -ory.]  Incul- 
patory; censuring;  reprehensory. 

Adjective*  .  .  .  commonly  used  by  Latin  authors  in  a 
ruijtatory  »en*c. 

WaXjnU,  Catalogue  of  Engraven,  Postscript. 

culpet,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  culpe,  colpe,  coupe,  F. 
coulpe  —  Pr.  It.  colpa  =  Sp.  Pg.  culpa,  <  L. 
culpa,  fault,  error,  crime,  etc.:  see  culpable,'} 
A  fault ;  guilt.  Chancer. 

To  deprive  a  man.  heyng  bsnlahed  nut  of  the  realm* 
without  deaerte,  without  eufjse,  and  without  cause,  of  hi* 
Inheritance  and  patrimony.  Ilatl,  lien.  IV.,  fol.  4. 

culpont,  n.  [<  ME.  culpe,  a  fragment,  ehlp,  also 
cul)*oic n, eulpen,  < OF. 'colpon, coupon(F. coupon, 
>  mod.  E.  coupon,  q.  v.), <  enuper,  cut :  see  count.] 
1.  Something  cut  off ;  apiece;  shred;  clipping. 


it  [hair I  lay,  by  cuiixuu  on  and  oon. 

C  aaueer,  Oen.  IVoL  to  C.  T.,  L  67S. 

2.  Something  split  off;  a  splinter. 

To  ha* Ice  and  hewe 
The  oke*  olde,  and  leye  hem  <in  a  rewe 
In  eulptm*  wel  arrayed  for  to  tirenne. 

CAawrer,  Kulglit  *  Tale,  L  SOW. 

culpont,  r.  t.    [<  culpon,  ».]    To  cut  up;  split. 

culprit  (kul'pnt),  n.  [Prob.  (with  intrusive 
r)  for  "culpa!,  <  L.  culpatus  (law  Lat.  for  'the 
accused'),  pp.  of  eulpare,  blame,  censure,  re- 
prove: see  cut j»: <■!'  .  }  1.  A  person  arraigned 
for  a  crime  or  offeuse. 

An  author  1*  In  the  condition  of  a  culprit ;  the  puhllck  are 
hi*  judge*.  Prior,  .Solomon,  Pref. 

Neither  the  eulyrit  not  hi*  advocate*  attracted  so  much 
notice  as  the  accsi*er*.  ifuenuJue. 

2.  A  criminal;  a  malefactor;  an  offender. 

The  eulyrit  Mr  escape  grown  hold 

Pilfer*  alike  from  young  and  old.  iloort. 

culrage  I  kul'raj).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cule- 
ragejnllridgc  ■  <  ME.  culrage,  eulraige,  culrauffe, 
cutraclie,  culratche,  <  OF.  eulraae,  enrage,  F. 
curage,  <  cut  (<  L.  cuius),  the  posteriors,  + 
rage,  <  L.  rabies,  madness,  rage ;  equiv.  to  the 
E.  name  arse-smart.']  Tho  water-pepper  or 
smart  weed.  Polygonum  Ilvilrotilprr, 

Cttlt  (kult),  n.  t<  F.  c«/f<-  =  Sp.  Pg-  It.  cuff'),  < 
L.  CNifKf,  cultivation,  worshiii,  <  eolere,  pp.  eul- 
tus,  till,  cultivate,  worship.  Cf.  cultivate,  cul- 
ture, etc.,  colon u,  ,  •  1.  Homage;  worship: 
by  extension,  devoted  attention  to 


t  ion  for  a  particular  person  or  thing  I  as,  the 
Shaksperian  rati'. 

Every  man  I*  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  better  self, 
and  of  the  cult  or  homage  which  I*  due  to  It. 

.SAu/feaoury,  Ads  Ice  to  an  Author,  ill  |  1. 

2.  A  system  of  religious  belief  and  worship; 
especially,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  employed 
in  worship.    Also  cultus. 
CuU  t»  a  term  which,  a*  w*  value  exartnea*.  w*  can  III 

8.  A  subject  of  devoted  attention  or  study; 
that  in  which  one  is 
interested. 

cult  en  (knlch),  h.  [Cf.  culch.]  The  materials 
used  to  form  a  spawning-bed  for  oysters ;  also, 
the  spawn  of  the  oyster. 

culteft  (kul'tel),  n.  [OF.  ctrffW,  <  L.  eultellus. 
dim.  of  culler,  a  knife:  see  coffer  and  rutins.] 
A  long  knife  carried  by  a  knight's  attendant. 

cultellarlua  <kul-to-la'ri-us),  «. ;  pi.  culteltarii 
(-1).    [ML,  <  L.  eultellus,  a  knife:  see  cstfiW.] 

1.  In  the  mid. ilt<  ages,  an  irregular  soldier 
whose  principal  weapon  was  a  heavy  knife  or 
short  sword.  Cultellarli  were  often  attendant*  upon 
s  kuight,  and  followed  him  to  battle.  Seecewfeati.  Also 
formerly  rtufrW. 

2.  A  bandit  or  outlaw. 

cultellation  ikul-te-la'shoD),  n.  [<  L.  eultel- 
lus, a  knifo,  +  wifios.]  The  determination  of 
the  exact  point  on  the  ground  vertically  beneath 
a  point  at  some  height  above  it,  by  letting  fall 
a  knife  or  other  pointed  object ;  also,  the  use 

<  f  this  method  in  measuring  land  on  a  hillside 

horizontal  plane. 

eultellus  (kul-t*rus),  «.;  pi.  culleUi  (-1).  [L.. 
a  knife:  aee  cut  tel.]  In  en  torn.,  one  of  the  lan- 
cet-like mandibles  of  a  mosquito  or  n 
fly. 

cultejr  (kul'ter),  N,    Same  as  coffer. 

cultlrostral  fkul-ti-ros*tral),  a.   An  i 
form  of  eultrirostral. 

Cultlrostres  (kul-ti-ro«'trei),  n.  pi.  An  errone- 
ous form  of  Cultrirostres. 

cultlsm  (kul'tixm),  n.  [<  cult  +  -immA  The 
pedantic  style  of  composition  affected  by  the 
culttsta. 

The  eultiem  at  Oongora,  the  srtlflce  of  which  Ilea  solely 
iei     ieati   arrangemon  " ^[^^^  XXll.V»3 

cultist  (kul'tist),  n.  [<  cult  +  -i,,t;  equiv.  to 
Sp.  cultero,  culierauo,  an  affected  purist.  J  One 
of  a  school  of  Spanish  poets  who  imitated  the 
pedantic  affectation  and  labored  elegance  of 
Gongora  y  Argote,  a  Spanish  writer  ( 1501-1637 ). 

A  century  earlier  the  school  of  the  eultiMs  had  ratab- 
lkshed  a  dominion,  ephemeral,  as  It  soon  appeared,  but 
absolute  while  It  lasted.   LomU,  Study  Window*,  p.  rot. 

cultivable  (kul'ti-va-bl),  n.  r=  F.  eultirable  = 
Sp.  cultivable  —  Pg.  csffsrarr)  =  It.  collicabilc, 

<  ML.  as  if  Vi<ffiru<ii«i.«,  <  cultieare,  till :  see  cut- 
Urate.]  Capable  of  being  tilled  or  cultivated; 
capable  of  improvement  or  refinement. 

The  soils  of  rssUi'MSsV  lamia  hold  In  a  greater  or  leas  pro- 
portion all  that  la  eesential  to  " 


the  iin.wth  of  jiltiita. 
J.  H.  .VieAots,  Fireside  Science,  p.  131. 
The  de»rcnii»nt  of  a  cultivated  race  ha*  an  enhanced 


Large  tract*  of  rich  eiif/irwhiMe  soil. 

Brituh  ami  Fvrtym  Ret.,  No.  IL,  p.  ttS. 

cultivate  (knl'ti-vat),  r.  f. :  nret.  and  pp.  cuffi- 
rafcrf,  ppr.  cultivating.  [<  ML  oiWrafiui,  pp.  of 
cultieare  (>  It.  cnffirnrv,  coltirare  se  Sp.  Pg.  eul- 
Hear  =  OF.  cultiver,  coltieer,  eoutircr,  curtieer, 
etc.,  F.  cslfircr),  till,  work,  as  land,  <  niffirtu-, 
tilled,  under  tillage.  <  L.  rvffiis,  pp.  of  eolere, 
till:  see  cult.]  1.  To  till;  prepare  for  crops; 
manure,  plow,  dress,  sow.  and  reap;  manage 
aud  improve  in  husbandry :  as,  to  cultivate  land ; 


uu  improve 
>  rnffirnto  a 

I  h»ve  bad  a  large,  a  fair,  and  a  pleasant  Beld :  so  fee- 
tile  that,  without  my  rnn'irafino.  It  has  given  me  two 
banes  Is  In  a  summer.  Dryden,  To  Sir  *L  Howard. 

2.  To  raise  or  produce  by  tillage:  as,  to  cultivate 
corn  or  grass.— 3.  To  use  a  cultivator  upon; 
run  a  cultivator  through:  as.  to  cultivate  a  field 
of  standing  corn.  See  eultiratnr  (c).  (TJ.  8.) 
— 4.  To  improve  and  strengthen  by  labor  or 
study :  promote  the  development  or  increase  of; 
cherish;  foster:  as,  to  cultivate  talents;  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  poetry. 


As  j-oir  commissi. .ner*  wr  tx-ets  go. 

To  esj/fteoi*  the  slrtne  which  you  »*. 


Ill 
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cultivate 

0.  To  direct  special  attention  to;  devote  study, 
labor,  or  care  to;  study  to  understand,  derive 
advantage  from,  eto. :  as, to  eultirate  literature ; 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance. 

The  ancient  philosophers  did  not  neglect  natural  sci- 
ence, hut  they  did  not  coin"  eat*  it  for  too  pun***?  of  In- 
creasing the  power  ...  of  man.    U aeaulay,  Lord  Bscoil 

Be  who  cutti'safes  only  one  precept  uf  the  ttospeL  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest,  In  reality  attend*  to  no  put  it  all. 

J.  U.  Setcman,  Parochial  .Senium*.  L  308. 

The  study  of  Hletoryls, .  .  .  a*  Coleridge  Mid  ot  IMt 
tU  own  great  reward,  a  thing  to  bo  loved  and  culliratid 


AMieon,  Cato.  I.  s. 


cultivated  drnl'ti-vA-ted),i>.  a.  Produced  bv 
or  subjected  to  cultivation;  specifically,  cul- 
tured; refined;  educated. 

My  tvseurche*  Into  cultivated  plants  show  that  certain 
•peclea  are  extinct,  or  becoming  extinct,  elnce  the  histori- 
cal epoch. 

/*  .'..•••>,  orig.  of  Cultivated  Plant*  (trans.),  p.  438. 

In  proportion  at  there  are  mure  thoroughly  cultivated 

Creon*  In  a  rwitmlty  wtll  the  Bner  use*  of  prosperity 
taught  and  the  rulgar  lura  of  II  t»cotue  diwrputal-le. 

I.uvril,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  h,  l&ec. 

cultivating  (end'H-va-ting),  p.  a.  Engaged 
cesses  of  cultivation;  agricultural. 


Cultruusbu]  Bili  U  Hv-nm. 


in  the  proce 
[Rare.] 

The  Russian  Village  Cnoimti 
Indian  Village  Communities,  If  anything  In  a  mi 
condition  than  the  eastern  nUtitHjttmt  group. 

Jfuiisr,  Early  Law  and  Coalom,  p.  !*). 

cultivation  (kul-ti-va'ahon),  a.  [=  F.  culti- 
vation, OF.  coutirvisun,  ti>utnoi*on,  cuitirni#OH , 
etc.,  aw  Bp,  cultivation  =  Pg.  cultiraca'o  =  It.  cul- 
tivasiOM,  <  ML.  *CM/fimfi<M.«-),  <  eultieare,  cul- 
tivate: see  ml  Urate]  1.  The  act  or  practice 
of  tilling  land  and  preparing  it  for  crops;  the 
agricultural  management  of  land;  husbandry 


e  by  aide.  Irvine,  Alhambra,  p.  Ka. 

8.  t*nd  in  a  cultivated  state;  tilled  laud  with 
its  crops.  [Kara.] 

It  la  curious  to  observe  how  defined  the  line  la  between 
the  rich  green  eulliKUtun  and  the  barren  yellow  desert. 

K.  Sarteriue,  In  the  Soudan,  p.  13. 

3.  Tho  act  or  process  of  producing  by  tillage : 
as,  the  cuiftrofmn  of  corn  or  grass.—  4.  The  use 
of  a  cultivator  upon  growing  crops. —  6.  The 
process)  of  developing ;  promotion  of  growth  or 
strength,  physical  or  mental :  as,  the  cultivation 
of  thf  ovster;  the  atl Oration  of  organic  germs, 
or  of  animal  virus;  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
or  of  virtue,  piety,  etc. 

No  capital  la  bettor  provided  I  than  Madrid!  *lth  aundry 
of  the  higher  means  to  eultimtum,  as  its  Royal  Armory, 
Its  Archie,,!, sural  Museum,  and  lu  gl.  rious  PI.  tor,'  tlallery 
•  *  a  ranlnd  one  tettJhnp,  H\tanihh  \  i-*t*>  p,  ■!.>, 

6.  The  state  of  being  cultivated ;  specifically,  a 
state  of  moral  or  mental  advancement ;  culture ; 
refinement ;  the  union  of  learning  and  taste. 

Yon  cannot  have  people  of  cultivation,  at  pure  character, 

Professing  to  lie  In  communication  with  the  spirit 
and  keeplu 
out  Its  gradually 
other  lite. 
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colter,  cultel.]  Sharp-edged  and  pointed;  colter- 
shaped,  or  shaped  like  a  prunlng-knife,  as  a 
body  that  is  thick  on  one  edge  and  acute  on  tho 
other:  as,  a  cultrate  leaf;  the  beak  of  a  bird  is 
convex  and  cultrate, 

cnl triform  (kul'f ri-fdrm),  a.  f=  F.  cultriforme, 
<  I*  culler,  a  knife,  +  forma,  shape.]  Cnltrato : 
specifically  applied,  in  cool.,  to  a  tapering  or 
elongate  part  or  organ  when  it  is  bounded  by 
three  sides  meeting  in  angles,  one  of  the  sides 
being  shorter  than  the  other  two,  so  that  tho 
sect  ion  everywhere  is  an  acute-angled  triangle, 
cultrlroatraj (kul-trl-ros'tral), «.  [<  XL.  cultri- 
roetru>,<  L.  euifcr,  a  knife,  +  rostrum,  a  beak, 
+  -al.]  1.  Having  a  cul- 
trate bill;  having  a  bill 
shaped  somewhat  like 
the  colter  of  a  plow,  or 
adapted  for  cutting  like 
a  knife:  as,  cultrirostral 
oseine  birds. —  2.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
characters  of  the  Cultrirattrra. 
Also,  erroneously,  cultiro$tral. 
OultriroBtrea  (kul-tri-ro*'tra«0.  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  cultrirostrui :  see  cut trirottral.]  1 .  In  Cu vier's 
system  of  classification,  a  family  of  Gralltr,  in- 
cluding the  cranes,  courlans,  herons,  storks, 
and  sundry  other  large  waders,  as  distinguished 
from  the  rmrtrottre*  or  plover  group,  and  the 
Lomgirottrm  or  snipe  group.  [Not  in  use.  1  —  2. 
In  some  later  systems,  a  group  of  lamintplan- 
tar  oseine  passerine  birds,  as  the  crows  and 
corvine  birds  generally. 

Also,  erroneously,  t.uitiroetrex. 
eultriTOroua  (kul-triv'^-ru*),  a.  [=  Sp.  cul- 
trivoro,  <  L.  culter,  a  knife,  +  enrare,  swallow, 
devour.]  swallowing  or  seeming  to  swallow 
knives.  Dunglinon.  [Rare.] 
culturable  (kul'tur-a-bl),  a.  [<  culture  + 
■able.]  1.  Adapted  to  culture  ;  cultivable:  as, 
a  culturable  area. 

Recent  explorers  affirm  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
theee  canals  should  not  be  again  Ailed  from  those  rivers, 
when  the  intervening  country  .  .  .  would  become  cut". 
(utuWe.  Uncut.  Kril.,  XVI.  »S. 

2.  Capable  of  becoming  cultured  or  refined. 
[Hare  in  both  uses.] 
cultural  (kuTtijr-al), <i.  [=  F.  cultural:  <  rtrf- 
ture  +  -at.]  Pertaining  to  culture ;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  mental  culture  or  discipline ;  edu- 
cational ;  promoting  refinement  or  education. 
In  every  variety  of  cultural  condition. 

Whitney,  Life  and  tlrowtli  of  Lang.,  p.  172. 

In  Its  cultural  development,  China  eland*  wholly  foc 
Itaelf.  Science,  IV.  XL 

culturatet,  r.  f.    [<  ML.  ru.furaffcyi,  pp.  of  eul- 
cultivate,  <  L.  eultura,  cultivation,  eul- 
».]   To  cultivate.  Capt.John 


culture- cell 


[Not  common  before  the  nineteenth  century, 
except  with  strong  consciousness  of  the  meta, 
phor  involved,  though  used  in  Latin  by  Cicero. 1 


.  .  .  bp 

world  mill  keeping  up  constant  Intercourse  with  it,  with- 


bysucceash^ 

1  <^A'hni^™hm."l^n^arriHiCltiac4Uki,  p.  «. 

■  8 y n.  B.  Tminina.  Duciptirut,  KJwa'irm,  etc.  See  in- 
Mtrnclivn.— A  and  S.  Refinement ,  etc.    See  enjture. 

cultivator  ;kul'ti-va-tor),  n.  [_=  F.  cn/firatcur, 
OF.  culUreor,  couticeor,  etc.,  s>  Sp.  Pg.  cu/fs- 
eador  =.  It.  coltivatore,  <  ML.  as  if  •cultivator, 
<  cultieare,  cultivate :  see  rultirate,]  One  who 
or  that  which  cultivates,  (a)  one  who  tais  or  pre- 
pare* land  for  crops,  or  carrie*  on  the  operation*  of  hus- 
bandry In  general ;  a  farmer ;  a  haabsndman  i  an  agricul- 
turist (6)  A  producer  by  cultivation:  s  grower  of  any 
kind  of  products :  as,  a  eul litat or  of  oyetore. 

It  has  been  lately  complained  of,  by  eonte  eti/finKor*  of 
cUner  grass,  that  irom  a  great  quantity  ot  the  »c*d  not 
any  grass  springs  up.  Huyir. 

<«)  An  agricultural  Implement  need  to  loosen  the  earth  and 
upnxil  the  wee.!*  shout  gri>«*lu^  crojis  which  are  planted 
In  row*  or  hill*.  It  consist*  of  points  ur  sltares  attached 
to  a  framework,  mmally  wljiutable  In  width,  and  bavins; 
draft-wheels  which  govern  the  depth  to  w  tiich  the  ground 
la  broken  up.  It  t*  drawn  between  the  roaa  of  plant*  by 
a  hone.  There  are  also  light  form*  which  are  operated 
by  hand,  (d)  One  who  devotes  special  attention,  care,  or 
study  to  some  person  or  pursuit. 
The  moat  successful  etiffintfor*  of  physical  *dcnce. 

B«ctU,  Civilization,  I.  L 

cultrate,  CUltrated  (kul'trat,  -tra-ted).  a.  [< 
L.  cultratws,  knife  shaped,  <  culter,  a  knife:  see 


phor  involved,  though  used  in  Latin  by  Cicero.] 

to  the  pomp  and  osteritaclon  of  their  wit,  ttwa 
tulndea. 
"Sir  T.  Mart,  Work*,  p.  la. 
The  eultur*  and  manurance  ot  mind*  In  youth  hath  such 
a  forcible  (though  unseen)  operation  a*  hardly  any  length 
ol  time  or  contention  of  lal-.ur  can  nmntervall  it  alter- 
warda  ^  ^ 

O  Lord,  If  thou  suffer  not  thy  servant,  that  w*  may  pray 
before  thee,  and  thou  give  us  seed  onto  our  heart,  and 
culture  to  oar  understsmllng.  that  there  may  come  trait 
of  it.  how  shall  each  man  live  that  la  corrupt,  who  besreth 
Ute  place  ot  a  man  T  2  Ead.  vlu,  c 

Culture,  the  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  beat  that 
has  been  known  and  said  In  the  world,  and  thus  with  the 
history  of  the  human  spirit. 

Jf.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Uctrma,  Pref. 

6.  The  result  of  mental  cultivation,  or  the  state 
of  being  cultivated;  refinement  or  enlighten- 

t;  learning  and  taste;  in  a  broad 
civilization:  as,  a  man  of  culture. 

Cufwf*  or  civilisation,  taken  In  It*  wide  ethnographic 
sense,  la  that  complex  whole  which  Include*  knowledge, 
lietlef,  art,  morale,  law,  custom,  and  any  other  capabili- 
ties and  habit*  acquired  by  titan  a*  a  member  of  aociety. 

K,  B.  Tutor,  Prim.  Culture,  L  t. 

Culture  in  It*  widest  aenae  la  1  take  it,  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  old  and  new  result*  of  Intellec- 
tual activity  in  all  deportment*  of  knowledge,  so  far  a* 
they  conduce  to  welfare,  to  correct  living,  and  to  rational 
conduct.  r.  K.  Brvuke,  Law  of  Heredity,  p.  t!% 

6.  The  training  of  the  human  body. 


on  the  whole  conception  of  that 
O.  W.  ItUmee,  The  Profcaeor.  L 


culture  (knl'tur),  n.  [<  F.  culture  =  Pr.  Bp. 
Pg.  eultura  =  It.  eultura,  coltura  =  G.  Dan, 
Irultur,  <  L.  cutturo.  cultivation,  tillage,  care, 
culture,  <  eultue,  pp.  of  eolerc,  till,  cultivate : 
see  cult.]  1 .  The  act  of  tilling  and  preparing 
tho  earth  for  crops ;  tillage ;  cultivation. 

So  that  these  three  last  were  slower  than  tho  ordinary 
wheat  of  Itaelf ;  and  this  culture  did  rather  retard  their 
advance.  Asms,  Sylva  Sytvarum,  I  «*. 

In  v»ln  our  toll, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture  nut  the  aoU. 

I  -out.  Essay  on  Man,  Iv.  It. 

2.  The  act  of  promoting  prowth  in  animals  or 
plants,  but  especially  in  the  latter;  specifically, 
the  process  of  raising  plants  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  improved  varieties. 

One  ndght  wear  any  passion  out  of  a  family  by  culture,  a* 
skillful  gardeners  blot  a  clour  out  of  a  tulip  that  hurts 
lu  beauty.  Toller. 

btiT'thTy  are"  '•'^^  Bn^JJ'^^^^|^,,,r*L' 

Hence— 8.  In  bacteriology:  (a)  The  propaga- 
tion of  bacteria  or  other  microscopic  organisms 
by  the  introduction  of  the  germs  into  suitably 
prepared  fluids  or  other  media,  or  of  parasitic 
fungi  upon  living  plants.  Also  called  cultira- 
tion. 

The  only  thing  to  be  .lone  now  was  to  take  advantage  of 
what  hail  previously  been  learned  as  to  the  attenuation  of 
virua,  and  endeavor,  through  successive  culture*,  to  pro- 
gressively leaaen  the  harmfulneaa  of  the  rabid  poison. 

Sci.  Amcr.  Suyp.,  p  .KsK. 

(6)  The  product  of  such  culture. 

Thla bacillus  [of  typhoid  feverl  Is dlAcnlt  n  stain  In  tis- 
sues, while  pure  eulturee  atuiu  readilv  with  the  usual  dyes, 
0uri  <  Uandbook  «/  ifed.  Scimcei,  IV.  TSd. 

4.  The  systematic  improvement  and  refine- 
ment of  the  mind,  especially  of  one's  own. 


Amongst  whom  [the  Spartans]  also  t 
ami  especially  In  the  culture  of  their  I 
observed  the  mo*t  equality  with  the  onaimon*. 

UohUe,  tr.  of  Thurydldea,  L 

7.  The  pursuit  of  any  art  or  science  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement. 

our  national  resource*  are  developed  by  an  earn*** 
culture  ot  the  art*  of  peace.    Bancrojl,  Hist.  I.',  ft.,  I.  Int. 

8f.  Cultivated  ground. 

Proceeds  the  f 
Through  lively  spreading  cwlrurrr.  paatn 
And  yellow  tillagea  In  opening  woods. 

Dyer,  The  1 

Gelutln  culture,  a  growth  of  bacteria  In  a  medium  I 
of  the  consistence  of  Jelly  by  means  of  gelatin. --  Pure  cul- 
ture. In  WreTv'i*yy.  a  grow  Ih  of  one  kind  of  bacteria  free) 
from  admixture  of  other  varieties  —  Solid  culture,  *  cul- 
ture of  bacteria,  vie.,  for  which  the  medium  la  a  solid  at 
ordinary  temperature*,  usually  gelatin  or  a  oreparatloit, 
•nch  ss  agar-agar,  made  from  slt»  —  Test-tube  cul- 
ture, a  growth  of  bacteria  in  a  test-tube.  —  Syn.  4-6.  He- 
finement,  Cultivation,  Culture.  Each  of  these  words  may 
represent  a  process  or  the  result  of  that  process.  Only 
re  finement  can,  when  unqualified,  represent  s  process  or 
result  carried  too  far.  Refinement  is  properly  moit  nega- 
tive, representing  a  freeiug  from  what  Is  gross,  coarse, 
rude,  and  the  like,  or  a  bri  oaring  of  one  out  of  a  similar 
condition  In  which  lie  I*  supposed  to  have  been  at  the 
start.  Cufftnatum  and  culture  repreeetit  the  person  or 
tho  better  part  of  him  as  made  to  grow  by  long-continued 
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since 


and  thorough 

representing  the  more  ne 
aspects  of  the  Improveme 
common  until  within  thb 
has  largely  supplanted  ciu 
when  great  attenlioo  was 

Ject  of  tlie  developtuent  of  al!  the  deparlmeiita  of  the 
nature  of  man,  produced  s  great  enlargement  of  lite  defi- 
nition of  culture,  for  a  time  the  improvement  and  grati- 
fication ot  taste  being  magnified  in  undue  proportion  by 
some,  and  by  other*  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Tbe  word  Is  now  applied  Is  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
man,  bodily,  mentally,  ami  spiritually,  although  buddy 
training  I*  not  prominent  unless  specially  mentioned ;  the 
moral  and  the  spiritual  are  Jealunaly  Included.  Culture 
may  be  used  of  die  state  of  aoclely  ss  well  a*  of  the  man  ; 
refinement  and  cuffiestien  refer  primarily  to  tbe  elate  cut 
the  Individual.  A*  referring  to  either,  culture  In  its 
bro*de«t  sens*  may  be  called  the  highest  phase  of  dvilL 
cation. 

What  do  we  mean  by  this  One  word  Culture  so  much  In 
vogue  at  present?  What  the  Oreek*  naturally  expressed 
by  their  wmUeiu,  the  Romans  by  bumanltaa,  we  lea*  hap- 
pily try  to  express  by  the  more  artificial  word  Culture. 
.  .  .  When  applied  to  the  human  being  It  means,  I  sup- 
pose, the  "educing  or  drawing  forth  (nf|  sll  that  la  poten- 
tially in  a  man,"  the  training  |of|  all  the  energies  end  cepa- 
clllea  ol  hie  being  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  directing  them 
to  their  true  ends  £*airp.  Culture  and  Religion,  L 

culture  (kul'par),  r.  (, ;  prat,  and  pp.  cut  fur  erf, 
ppr.  culturing.  [<  culture,  u.  Cf.  ML.  eultu- 
rare:.  see  CM//urafr.]  To  cultivate:  as,  "cul- 
tured vales,"  Shrnttone,  Elegies,  xxv. 

culture-bulb  (kul'tur-bulb),  a.  A  bulb-shaped 
culture-tube.  Dtillry,  Bacteria  Investigation, 
p.  76. 

culture-cell  (kul'tur-sel),  *.  A  small  moist 
chamber  for  the  microscopic  observation  of  the 
eultura  of  organic  eerms.  it  I*  usually  made  by 
Axing  hfa  microscopic  wide  *  short  glass  cylinder;  i 


the  latter  a  enver-glaaa  I*  placed,  and  the  culture  la  g 
In  a  drop  of  fluid  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  cover  glass, 
thus  being  available  for  tniertstcopic  examination  at  sll 
time*  without  disturbance.  Tbe  culture  la  kept  moist  by 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  celL 
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cultured 

Cultured  (kurtQrd),  a.  Having  culture;  refined. 
Tli<?  »eo*c  of  beauty  in  nature,  *veu  among  ntlturrd  peo- 
ple, i.  leas  often  met  »llh  than  other  mental  «idowm*nte. 

It.  Tttytur. 

caltur»-lluld(kt.l'Jttr.fl6'id), n.  A  fluid  culture- 
medium. 

busting  the  *Wt«r*..ifuuf  containing  the  various  species 
to  a  very  Urge  extent  Willi  some  sterile  IndlUercnt  tlui.i. 

*.  Klein,  Micro.0nnu.Uni.  and  Dtacaa*.  p.  2T. 

CultUreleBS  (kul't«r-lea),  a.  Without  culture; 
uncultured. 

Culture-medium (kul'tur-me'di-um),  n.  A  sub- 
stance, solid  or  fluid,  in  which  bacteria  or  other 
microscopic  organisms  are  cultivated.  Among 
the  frequently  used  culture-media  are  nM-at-bmths,  de- 
I  dung,  liar,  anil  various  vegetable  sulwtanrct. 
Lion,  orsngc-Julce,  boiled  potatoes,  gelatin,  ana 
e  preparations  i>f  alga,  aa  agar-agar, 

culture -oven  (kuTtftr-uv'n), n.  A  small  warm- 
ed chamber,  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  in 
which  certain  bacterial  cultures  are  made.  Boo 
culture,  3  (a). 

CUlture-tube  (kul'tur-tub),  n.  A  tube  in  which 
bacteria,  etc.,  are  cultivated. 

CUlturiat(kur(ur-ist),  n.  [<  culture  +  -irf.]  1. 
A  cultivator;  one  who  produce*  anything  by 
cultivation. 

The  oyster  Industry  la  rapidly  passing  from  the  hand*  at 
the  (Uherman  into  those  of  the  orrter  adturut. 

kneve.  Brit.,  XVHX  108. 

2.  An  advocate  of  the  spread  of  culture  or  the 
education  of  the  Intellectual  and  esthetic  pow- 
ers; especially,  one  who  regards  culture  in  this 
sense  rather  than  religion  as  the  central  element 
In  eivilitation. 

The  Cut'  u  rutt .  ,  ,  say  that,  since  every  man  must  have 
hi*  ideal— material  and  selfish,  or  nnaeUlah  ami  spiritual 
—  it  Ilea  mainly  with  culture  to  determine  whether  men 


cultus  (kul'tus),  n.  [=  G.  kultus,  eta.,  <  L. 
cultus,  care,  culture,  refinement:  see  cult.]  1. 
A  system  of  religious  belief  and  worship :  same 
as  cult,  2. 

KudilriUm,  a  missionary  religion  rather  than  an  ancea- 
tral  cullm,  eagerly  availed  its.- it  of  the  art  of  writing  for 
the  propagation  of  iu  doctrines. 

Itaat  Tauter,  The  Alphabet,  II.  US. 
Fur*  ethics  la  nnt  now  formulate.!  and  concreted  Into  a 
r«ft«a,  a  fraternity  with  aaaenil.linga  and  holy-days,  with 
aoug  and  l.-..,t  with  urt  k  and  al...-ie. 

Kmtrton,  S.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  417. 

2.  The  moral  or  esthetic  state  or  condition  of 
a  particular  time  or  place. 

1  (kul'tua-kod),  a.   [8aid  to  be  <  Chi- 
iM.worthless,  of  little  value,+  E  cotP.) 
A  chiroid  fish,  Opki.Hl.rn  dongatut,  of  a  length- 
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Kalcon  and  euttrr.  on  carl,  lower, 

stood  prompt  their  deadly  hall  l*>  ah'.wer. 

."><vlt,  L,  of  I-  M.,  Iv.  17, 

culver  dung  (kiil'ver-doug),  n.  The  droppings 
of  pigeons. 

culverfoot  (kul'vf>r-fut),a.  [<  cit/rerl  -r- foot.] 
A  species  of  crane's-bill,  Ceranium  eolumbinum, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  cleft  like  a  bird's  foot. 

culver-houaer  (kui'vf>r-bous),  ».  [<  ME.  cul- 
ver-, coU*r-howt;  <  culver*  +  house.]  A  dove- 
cote. 

Under  thl  ofiw  Aows  In  alle  Uie  tired* 
Make  lilewra  tweyne. 

fatltuliut,  Husbondrle  (K.  K,  T.  H.X  P-  tl. 

culverln  (kul'ver-ln),  n.  [<  OK.  cnuleuvriiui, 
eolourrine,  K.  couleucrine,  i  ML.  colubrina,  a 
eulverin,  dim.  of  cotuhra  (>  OK.  e»u-iei«Tr),  a 
eulverin,  lit,  a  serpent,  <  L.  eolubra,  fem.  of 
coluber,  a  serpent :  see  Coluber.']  An  early  name 
Of  the  cannon,  (a)  Loosely,  any  small  gun :  especially 
so  uaed  In  til*  earliest  .lays  of  artillery,  (ft)  In  the  six- 
teenth  century,  th«  hcsvUst  gun  Ul  ordinary  use.  aa  mi 
ahipboard  or  the  like,  corresponding  nearly  to  Hi*  lunar  18- 
pootnlers  of  lat*r  time*.  It  la  also  nientlooed  aa  throw, 
[ng  a  shot  of  15  pounds'  weight  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  name  waa  retained  fur  this  pier*,  though  much 

Alan  called  rsifsrr  anil  iraols 
Sometimes  spelled  cut  now. 

Hurrah !  the  foes  ar*  moving !  Hark  to  the  mingled  din 
Of  life,  miid  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  ami  roaring  rwf. 
rer .  it,  MmcauUty,  ivry. 

The  Constable  advanced  with  four  pieces  of  heavy  ar- 
tittery  four  cultrrin**,  ami  fulir  lighter  pieces 

MxtUy.  Dutch  WiiWlc,  I.  177. 

culverln,  la  Uie  ilxi 

Ivan  the  culverln,  flrini 
6  to  s  pounds  in  weight. 

culverln eer  (kul'vtr-in-er'),  a.  [<  culterin  + 
-cer.]  One  who  had  charge  of  the  loading  and 
firing  of  a  eulverin. 

ided 
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garter  guns  w^»"  1,1 


cumber 

culvertailed  (kul'vtr-tald),  a.  United  or 
fas'ened,  as  pieces  of  timber,  by  a  dovetail 
joint;  dovetailed:  used  by  shipwrtchtet. 

culvertsbipt.  n.  [MK.  H-uUertjtchii^ ;  <  culrerf* 
+  -nhtp.]    i  alaehood  ;  wickedneiw. 

F.fler  Uie  like  time  thet  ore  I^iuenl  Uiemilde  hrmilit* 
«  hdurrtKkitx  *  hia 
^liv<Tei./tnrfi;p.  SIM. 

CUlverwort  (kurvf-r-wfrtl,  •>.  [<  rw/rcrl  + 
arorfl.]  The  columbine,  Aquilrgiit  ruhiaru. :  so 
named  from  the  rc-semblauce  of  its  flowers  to 
the  heads  of  little  pigeons  around  a  diah.  See 
cut  under  nilumbiHe. 

culy,  n.    See  kuli. 

cumt,  r.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  come. 

Cuma  (ku'raft),  n.  [NL...  appar.  for  'Cyma  (see 
cymn,  in  other  senses),  <  Gr.  »i iun,  a  wave,  a  waved 
molding,  etc. :  see  cyma,  cyme.)  1.  In  conch.,  a 
genus  of  rhachjgloeaate  pectinibranchiate  gas- 
tropoda, of  the  family  ifvneidtr.  Humph, 
17!)t>.  2.  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  of  the  " 
t'umidtr,  also  giving  name  to  a  group  " 
Also  Cyma. 

Cxunacea  (ku-ma'se-ft),  n.  pi.  [NL..  <  Cuma  + 
-flora.]  A  group  of  thoraeostracous  crusta- 
ceans, of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Citsta. 

Th*  ruNHUM  resemble  the  arthroatracniu  CruMtauvn  In 
having  eyes  without  a  movable  stalk  ;  hut  th*y  rloaely  re- 
semble  the  Schizapada  In  the  form  of  the  liody,  thus  cor- 
responding with  the  lower  developmental  stages  of  the 
deoapodous  crustaceans. 

The  CuRsaeen  ...  are  very  remarkable  forma  allied  to 
the  Schiaopoda  and  Neballa  on  the  one  hand,  sn  I  riin  the 
otlivr  to  the  Edriophthalmla  and  Copepoda;  whne  they 

nitecit  larva?  of 
InterL,  p.  xai. 

la.   L  o.  Of  or 


frt"B  tbe^her°?usuc'er 


t.. 


Even  aa  late  aa  the  15th  century'  a  guih 
at  Ghent,  composed  of  Uie  eutveriwert,  ar.|i)ebuslers,  and 
gnnticrs,  In  order  to  teach  the  burgesses  the  use  of  llre- 
arms.  Knryc  Brit.,  XI.  2SIX 

culverkey  (kul'vcr-ke),  n.  [Appar.  <  eulrer1, 
a  dove,  +  key,  the  husk 


jntuimng  tt 


lof 


an  ash  (or  maple :  see  a*h-kcy  and  maple-key) ; 


but  the  connection  of  culrerl,  a  dove,  with 
ash-tree  is  not  obvious.  Columlnne  and  culrerl, 
however,  are  (prob.)  etymologieally  related 
(ult.  <  L.  Columbus,  a  dove):  see  f^frrr1.]  1. 
A  bunch  of  the  pods  of  the  ash-tree.— 2t.  A 
meadow-flower,  probably  the  bluebell,  Scilla 
nutans. 

Looking  down  the  meadows,  (I]  could  see,  here  a  boy 
gathering  lilies  and  lady-smocks,  and  there  a  girl  cropping 
rufreTtrjn  and  euwallpa.    /,  ITiWtim,  Complete  Angler,  xt 
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ened  form,  with  a  long  pointed  head  and  many 
dorsal  spines  and  rays,  it  reaches  a  length  of  from 
1  to  4  feet  and  a  weight  of  from  80  to  40  pounds.  It 
abounds  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  state*,  and 
Is  Mite  of  the  moat  important  food-Ashes  of  that  region. 
Also  called  ^reeswvsrf,  and  by  many  otber  names. 

culurt,       A  Middle  English  form  of  color. 

-cuius,  -CUla,  -CUlum.  [h.,  m.,  f.,  ncut.,  re- 
spectively, of  -cuius,  a  compound  dim.  term., 
consisting  of  -e,  an  adj.  term,  use.1  as  dim.  (see 
-4C),  +  -ti/-«.»,  a  dim.  term. :  see  -uie,  -el,  -le,  etc.] 
A  diminutive  termination  in  Latin  words,  some 
of  which  have  entered  English  without  change, 
as  fasciculus,  curriculum,  operculum,  opusculum, 
tenaculum,  vinculum,  etc.,  but  which  have  usu- 
ally taken  the  form  -cut.;  aa  in  animalcule,  reti- 
cule, etc.,  or  more  frequently  -de,  as  in  article, 
auricle,  particle,  conamticlc,  vrr.ii.-lc,  ventricle, 
etc.    Bee  -cute,  -de. 

culver1  (kul'v*r),  a.  [<  ME.  rufrrr,  eolver,  eol- 
rcre,  colfre,  culfrc,  <  An.  cuifre,  culufre,  a. dove, 
prob.  a  corruption  of  L.  columba,  a  dove :  see 
iWumfxil.j  A  dove;  a  pigeon.  [Nowonlylocal.J 

Crye  to  ("rut  that  h*  wolde  has  eotuert  send*. 
The  which*  U  tli*  holy  gott  that  out  of  heuene  descended*, 
him  /•toirwsau  (i:;i,  »vilL  S4«. 

Lyk»  aa  the  fu/ivr.  on  the  bared  bough, 
flu  mourning  for  the  alm-iic*  of  her  mat*. 

Si~-turr,  HotineUtJxxxvlll. 

Culver3  fknl'ver).  n.  [Short  for  cafreria,  per- 
haps with  reference  to  culver*,  a  dove,  as  guns 
were  sometimes  called  by  the  names  of  birds; 
e.  g,  falcon  and  saier.J  "Same  as 


1'al*  gander  grata,  anil  aiur*  cuivrkw- 
J.  Daron,  quoted  In  L  Walton  s  Complete  Angler,  1. 

Culver's-physic  (kul'Terz-tiz'ik),  n.  [After  a 
Dr.  Culver,  who  used  it  in  hia  practice.]  The 
popular  name  of  lemnieu  ( Lefitandra  I  Virainiea. 
Th*  thick,  blackish  root  ha*  a  uauaeous,  bitter  tawte,  act- 
ing aa  a  violent  emcto-calharttc-,  and  has  long  been  In  use 
III  medicine. 

Culver'a-root  (kul'vtri-rot),  ti.  Same  as  Cul- 
rcr's-phusic. 

culvert'  (ktil'rert),  n.  [Appar.  an  aecom.,  in 
imitation  of  corerf,  a  covered  place,  of  F.  cou- 
louere,  a  channel,  gutter,  also  a  colander,  <  con- 
fer, run,  drain :  see  cullis^,  colander.']  An  arched 
or  flat-covered  drain  of  brickwork  or  masonry 
carried  under  a  mad,  railroad,  canal,  etc.,  for 
the  passage  of  water, 
culverts,  a.  [ME.,  also  eulrart,  culvard,  <  OK. 
cidrcrf,  cuileerf,  catrcrf,  carcrf,  coirrcTf,  mirrrf, 
also  collibert,  colibert  (ML.  collibertu*,  also,  af- 
ter F.,  culcerta),  low,  servile,  as  noun  a  serf, 
:  see  collibert.]   False ;  villainous. 

The  porter  is  cu/uerf  and  felun. 

Kind  Horn  <£  E.  T.  S.\  p.  to. 

The  king  hede  a  atlward 
That  waa  fel  ant  cwfrortf. 
Cknm.  <■(  Etvi.  (Ritaou'a  M*tr.  Rom..  TLX  L  787. 


culvertage  (kul'ver-taj).  ».  [<  OF.  culvertaat, 
curertagc,  eourcrtagc  (ML.  cultertagium ).  <  cul- 
vert, serf,  vassal :  see  culvert*.]  In  early  Knt). 
tar,  the  forfeiture  by  tenant  or  vasaal  of  his 
holding  and  hia  position  as  a 
ing  in  a  condition  of  servitude. 

Vnder  pain*  of  Cuturrta^t  and  punw/tuall  servitiidr. 

/M*i.*i,  Hist,  Kng,,  p  11(1 

enfor.  .-.I  by  the  (»-nalty  of  enif.t,.  .i»*.u  tuiriUH,  vit.  ti»- 
feiUire  of  property  and  prrpetual  «.  r>ltii.lr 

Kutyt.  IMt„Vm.  446. 

culvertail  (knl'ver-tal),  n.  [<  culrerl  +  tatlK 
Ct.  dovetail.)  In  Joinery  and  car)..,  a  dovetail 
joint,  as  the  fastening  of  a  ship's  carlings  into 
the  beam. 


cumacean  (ku-ma'sy-an),  a.  i 

pertaining  to  the  Cumaota. 

H.  n.  A  member  of  the  i 
cumavceoua  (ku-ma'ahiug),  a. 

cean. 

Cumajan  (kfl  me'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cuma?,  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Campa- 
nia, reputed  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Italy.  CumsMtn  atbyl,  on*  of  the  legen- 
dary prophetic  women  whose  authority  in  matters  of 
donation  waa  acknowledged  by  live  Romans.   See  siayf. 

cumarin  (ku'ma-rin),  n.    Same  aa  eoumarin. 

cum  bent  (lium^bent),  a.  [<  L.  *cumben(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  "cuiwfVrc  (onlv  in  comp.  cimcumbere, 
incumberr,  etc.),  nasalized  form  of  euliare,  lie 
down:  see  cubit,  and  cf.  accumbeut,  ineumlttnt, 
procumbent,  recumbent.]  Lying  down;  reclin- 
ing; recumbent.  [Kare.] 

At  the  fonntainea  are  aa  many  etimomt  ngnres  nf  mar- 
ble under  very  large  niche*  of  stone. 

JSWyn,  Diary,  Nor.  1J,  1S44. 
A  handaomef  mmiun.etit  of  Caen  stone,  being  a  eumbrni 
rftVy  on  an  altar  tomb,  was  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  (In  Whalley  church]  in  1*42. 

Bainr*,  Hist-  Lancashire,  II.  7,  note. 

cumber  (kum'ber).  r.  f.  [<  ME.  cum  km,  com- 
bren,  <  OK.  combrcr,  hinder,  obstruct,  common- 
ly in  comp,  cseomfrrer,  K.  es«n«6r*T  =  Pr.  en- 
combrar  aw  It.  i»j/os»6rare,  <  ML.  incumbrare, 
hinder,  obstruct,  encumber,  <  L.  in-  +  ML. 
'cumbrus,  combrus,  obstruction,  etc.,  <  L.  cumu- 
lus, a  heap:  see  cumber,  a.,  and  cf.  escwstheT, 
of  which  cumber,  v..  is  in  part  an  abbreviated 
form.]  1.  To  burden  or  obstruct  with  or  as 
with  a  load  or  w 
excessively  or 
up ;  clog. 

Behold,  thee*  three  years  t  i  

ftg  tree,  and  find  none  :  cullt  down  ;  why  cwinVryrA  It  the 
ground  ?  Luke  xiii.  7. 

A  variety  of  frivolous  arguments  ewiniers  the  memory 

Loctt. 

The  fallen  imagea 
Mdy  court* 

Aryan*,  Hymn  to  Death. 
The  whole  slope  Is  cumbered  by  masses  of  rock. 

7Viuf«ll,  Korms  of  Water,  p.  44. 

2.  To  be  a  clog  to;  hinder  by 
hamper  in  movement. 


IMd^r^^ 


dea  word  and  liollwrit  lioUie. 

ri  I'knrman  l 


(AX  r.  »L 

civil  strife, 
of  Italy. 

flawk,  J.  V..  UL  L 

cumber  (kmu'Wr).  ».  TTliis  noun,  though  later 
tlmti  the  vi-rb  in  E.  and  derived  from  it,  is  in 
the  other  tongues  the  orig.  of  the  verb.  Kor- 
merly  also  written  comber ;  OK.  combrr,  an  ob- 
struction of  stakes,  etc.,  in  a  river  to  catch 
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cncombre  —  It. 

tafloitfcro,  WiAnwwe,  e*"TU??"Jmont'  dj»trMa> 
verbal  n.  (cf.  d«ombr-c*>  rul>bmh),  <  enambrer, 
etc.:  m  CBriiiiiocrj.Ba'Svi  a*  OF.  eomble,  a  heap, 
top,  summit  (»e*  ramble)  >  =  Pg.  combro,  Comoro, 
ft  heap  of  earth,  =  Pr.  comnl,  heap  ;  ML.  «  OK., 
etc.)  tombra,  cumbra,  an  obstruction  in  a  river 
to  catch  fish,  romfcri,  pi.  of  eombrus,  a  heap  of 
filled  treeo  obstructing  a  rood,  comblut,  a  heap ; 
hence  (<  ML.  'cumbru*,  eombrus)  MHO.  inm- 
ber,  rubbish,  burden,  oppression,  trouble,  need, 
0.  Dan.  kummer,  trouble,  grief.  G.  dial,  rub- 
bish, =  D.  kommer,  trouble,  grief,  dung  of  a 
hare  ;  all  ult.  <  L.  cumulus,  a  heap :  see  cumu- 
lus. For  the  change  of  m  to  mo,  cf.  number, 
chamber,  etc. ;  for  the  change  of  I  to  r,  cf .  chap- 


ter.]    If.  That  which  cumbers;  a 
hindrance ;  an  obstruction. 

The  stonles  A  other  confer  irr  rcniov'd  when  y»  a 

,  March  1, 
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2.  The  state  of  being  cambered,  overburdened, 
obstructed,  hindered,  or  perplexed;  cumber; 
trouble. 

0oM<>  am  and  cumbraunm  la  mm  to  ous  all*. 

Piers  Plsvman  (C),  xxL  2TS. 

Hlr  rob*  that  ah*  »«  to  clad  was  so  gret*  tliat  d«r  com- 
tnuiw  aba  myrht  not  a- rise.  Mtrtin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  U.  ant. 

Cumbrian  (leum'bri-an),  a.  f<  Cumfcrin,  Latin- 
ized name  of  Cuwi&fVJnnd.]  Of  or  {pertaining  to 
the  early  medieval  British  principality  or  king- 
dom of  Cumbria  or  Strathclydo,  or  to  Cumber- 
land, a  northern  county  of  England,  which  con- 
stituted a  part  of  it. 

cumbrous  (kum'brui),  a.  [<  ME.  ctmbrout, 
comberous,  comcrous;  <  cumber,  ».,  +  -out.]  1. 
Burdensome;  hindering  or  obstructing;  ren- 
dering action  difficult  or  toilsome;  clogging; 
cumbersome. 

to  come  Tp  or 
Jferlin  CE.  E.  T.  8.UU.  464. 
■a!  quarters  hasted  then 


My  rieea. 


EtttfM,  War). 


2.  Embarrassment;  disturbance;  distress;  trou-  _» 
ble.    [Archaic.]  inJJ 

Fl««i  Utoi  on  tti*  cnrrrl, 

Nuv  coiiiuel  In  eumbir, 
K*M  WM  In  tbc  fomir. 

How  MHind  U  thy  slumber  t 

Scott,  L.  of  tbe  U,  111  1«L 


71i 


The  processes  by  which  that  evolution  |o(  organised  he. 
]  takes  place  are  lone;,  eatuvoroiij,  and  wasteful  pro- 
ot  natural  selection  and  hereditary  descent. 

W,  S.  ai/ord.  Lectures,  I.  II*. 

2.  Causing  trouble  or  annoyance ;  trouble- 


cumulative 

Cuminol  (kum'i-nol),  n.  f<  cumin  +  ill,  <  L. 
ol/um.]  A  colorless  oil  i(\nHigO),  cumin  (or 
euinyl)  aldehyde,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
cumin.  It  has  an  agreeable  odor  and  a  burning  taste,  la 
lighter  than  water,  and  bulla  at  a  temperature  of  430*  »*. 

cumlillgt,  ».    Same  as  eomeling. 

cumly't,  "■   An  obsolete  spelling  of  comely. 

cumly-,  «.   Heo  cum  biff. 

cummer  (kiun'er),  ».  [ik-.,  sdjH  Arr«rnirr.-  see 
or  an  acquaintance. 

A  rarity  quean  was  Kate,  and  »  special  cummer  of  my 
tin  may  be  twenty  years  syne.        .Scoff,  Monastery,  vlll. 

3.  Any  woman ;  specifically,  a  girl  or  yonng 
woman. —  3.  A  midwife. —  4.  A  witch, 
cummerbund,  kamarband  (kum'er-bund),  n. 
[Anglo-Ind.  cummerbund,  Hind.  prop,  kamar- 
band, <  kamar,  the  loins.  +  band,  also  bandh,  a 
band,  tie,  <  8kt.  */  bandh,  tie,  =  E.  tonrfl,  o.  v.  j 
A  shawl,  or  large  and  loose  sash,  worn  as  a  belt. 
Such  s  waist-band  Is  a  common  part  of  East  Indian  M*> 
tuiiw,  and,  hctldca  serving  at  u  girdle.  Is  useful  as  s  pro- 
Uvtlon  to  the  abdomen. 

Whitc-turhaned  natives,  with  scarlet  and  gold  ropes  (as- 
tened  round  the  waist,  elided  alsmt  In  the  lialls .  and  sums 
of  the  more  important  added  to  the  dimity  of  their  ap- 
i  by  wearing  law  daggers  In  their  rummrrbumlt. 

W.  U.  Xusvll.  Wary  lu  IikIIs,  I.  111. 


cumbergronnd  ikum'bor ground),  it.  [<  cum- 
ber, r.,  +  obj.  jrr»ii«ttfl.]  Anything  worthless. 
itackay. 

CUmberlesB  (kum'ber-les),  a.    [<  cumber,  ».,  + 
-less.]    Free  from  cart 
brance.  [Hare.] 


cnmbermentt, 

ment ;  <  cumber  +  -ment 
8amo  as  cumber. 

\Yhi>.so  wale  liaue  heneii  to  bis  hire. 


Ilogf,  The  Skylark. 
[<  MK.  comberment,  combur- 
Cf.  encumbcrment.] 


i  anatUs  doc  him  molest. 

Spmsrr,  F.  Q,,  I.  L  48. 

3.  Difficult  to  use ;  characterized  by  unwicldi- 
neas or dnmnineas ;  ungainly;  clumsy. 

yTVtyU. 

1  a  ruined  dignity,  a  nrwonws  grandeur, 
s  chattered,  and  Its  sails  rent, 
O.  »:  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  so. 


=  cvombl, 
g-rat.]  A 


cumbroualy  (kum'brua-U), 
brous  manner. 


.In  a 


Kepe  l«  l  i'n  Irum  the  deoelln  c»t*l>ir,H*nt. 

I,  ..,,.»  /..  r.rjriu.  etc.  (E.  K.  T. 


m&cT 


cumbersome  (kum'ber-eum),  a.  (< 
-jK'tttr.)    1.  Burdensome;  troublesome;  em- 
barrassing; vexatious:  as,    cumbersome  obe- 
dience," Sir  P.  Sidney, 

Oud  guard  us  alt,  and  guide  us  to  our  last  Home  thro' 
the  Briars  of  thUcitmoersome  Idle.  Z/rnreM,  Utters,  IL  64. 

8.  Inconvenient;  awkward;  unwieldy;  un- 
"s;  not  easily  * 
ibersome  load;  a 

ther  'eumbersmm,  abo«t  thy  ^Iw^of  Christ 
Polity,  IIL  «L 

In  a 

HuiivaMe  Ihiimanl  art  acta  npon  the  matter  from  without 
rurMA*r*oin*fy  ausl  moltmlnoujly,  with  tumult  and  hurli. 
biurly.  CudvortA,  Intellectual  System,  p.  174. 

cumbersomenesa  (kum'ber-sum-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  cumbersome  or  troublesome. 

"  It  (kum'ber-werld),  ».    K  ME. 
<  eww&er,  i\,  +  obj.  tcorH.J  Any- 
|  or  any  person  that  encumbers  the  world 
~  *,  being  useful. 


A  mnVr.iiwH,  yet  In  t 
A  fruitles.  plot  wlUi  bra 


enmbi  fltfun'bi),  it.    ts-  Amer.]   A  superior 
kind  of  eloth  made  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  from  the 
wool  of  the  alpaca, 
cumblet,  ».  [v  OF.  eo«6te,  aheap,  top,  summit, 
P.  eomble,  top,  summit.  <  L.  cimnftw,  a  heap: 
•  r,  a..,  and  cassalttt.]  Top; 


In,  clean  contrary,  hath  raised  It- 
of  greatness,  that  It  Is  now  applied  only 
to  the  king.  Howrll,  Epist.  Ded.  to  Colt-rare's  Did. 

cumbly  (kum'bli),  u.  In  India,  a  coarse  woolen 
wrap  or  blanket  worn  as  a  cloak  in  wet  weather. 
Also  spelled  romAfy  and  cumly. 

The  Nativi  «  quivering  and  quaking  after  8 unset,  wrap- 
ping themselves  in  a  Cumbly  or  Hair  cloth. 

Fryer,  New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  54. 

cumbranoet  (kum'brans),  n.  [<  ME.  cumbranse, 
combranse,  combraunsc.  combraunce.  by  apher- 
esis  from  encumbrance,  q.  v.]    1.  That  which 


..   to  every  substantive  are  eumorrosfy  Intrusive 
the  eye.  Seuant,  Letters.  L  164. 

cumbrousness  (kum'brua-nea),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  being  cumbrous. 

cumene  (kum'en),  n.  [<.  L.  cturi(intim),  cumin, 
+  -ene.l   Same  as  enmof. 

cumfortt,  t>.  and  n.  A  former  spelling  of  comfort. 

ctimfortablet,  a.  A  former  spelling  of  comfort- 
able. 

curafrey,  it.   See  eomfrey. 

cum  grano  salis  (kum  gra'no  sa'lis).  [L.,  lit. 
with  •  grain  of  salt :  cum,  with ;  grano,  abl.  of 
granum,  grain  (=  E.  corn) :  *u7i»,  gen.  of  sal, 
salt :  see  com-,  grain,  tat,  satfl.]  With  a  slight 
qualification ;  with  some  allowance ;  i  ' 
orally  true :  as,  to  accept  ft  statement 
no  talis. 

cumic  (kum'lk),  a.  [<  cnw(ia)  +  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  pertaining  to  cumin.— Cumlc  add,  (",,, 
IlijOj,  an  acid  prepared  from  the  oil  td  cuinln,  fonnlug 
colorless  tabular  crystals,  which  may  be  sublimed  without 
decomposition. 

cumin,  cummin  (kum'in),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
reg.  cummin,  <  ME.  curwmin,  comis,  <  AS.  crnnia, 
cyrwen,  cymtn  =  D.  komijn  —  MLG.  Jtosjuni,  ka- 
men,  komin,  kamin,  kit  men  —  OHO.  chumin,  cu- 
min, also  ehumil,  MHO.  Wiwei, O.  a-iimmcf  (0H(}. 
also  chumi  cmmi  also  chumich,  cumich,  MHO. 
kumich,  ku'mich,  0.  dial,  kumm.ch)  =  Sw.  kum- 
min  as  Dan.  kum  men,  cumin,  caraway,  =  OP. 
comin,  cumin,  F.  cumin  =  8p.  Pg.  coiw^bo  =  It. 
comino,  cumiHO  =  OKuks.  kjumini,  Ruas.  kiwi- 
ni,  i-ni.i.-i,  tmini  —  Serv.  komin  =  Bohem.  Pol. 
kmin  —  Lath,  kminai  =  Albanian  kjimirw  aa 
Hung.  kSmenu,  <  L.  csimiBHiti,  cyminum,  <  Or. 

kammdn,  Ar.  kammin,  cumin, 
ciimin-aeed.]  1.  A  fennel-like  umbelliferous 
plant,  Cuminum  Cyminum.  n  Is  an  annual,  found 
wild  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  time  out  of  mind 
for  the  sake  of  lu  fruit.  See  del.  z. 

Sown  eomvn  and  anerse  Is  fatte  ysowe 
In  dounged  Lande  and  wei?ded  wel  to  growe. 


cummin,        See  rumi'n. 

cumming  (kum'ing),  n.  [Cf. 
a  measure,  E.  dial,  comb,  a  brewing- 
vessel  for  holding  wort.    £.  H.  Knight. 

cummingtonite  (kum'ing-ton-it),  n.  [<  Cum- 
mingtan  (s<  <■  <ief.  i  +  -»f.  ]  i.  A  varifttj  nf  rho- 
donite  or  manganese  silicate,  occurring  at  Cum- 
mington,  Massachusetts. — 2.  An  iron-magne- 
sia variety  of  amphibole  from  the  same  locality. 

cumnauntt, «.  and  v.  A  Middle  English  form 
of  covenant. 

cumol  (kum'ol),  it.    [<  L.  rMiN(iniiin),  cumin,  + 
-«/.]  A  coal-tar  product,  CaH8 
of  hydrucarbnas  prvpar  " 
under  this  name  a*  a  i 
cuiweiss. 

cumpanyt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  company, 
cumpanyablet,  a.    See  comhaniahle. 
cumpast,  compaaset,  n.  and  r.    Obsolete  spell- 
ings of  compass. 

cumplinet,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  complin. 
cumquat,  kumqnat  ikum'kwot),  n.  [ThoCan- 
tonese  pronunciation  of  Chinese  kin  kcu,  golden 
orange,  the  native  name  of  the  fruit.]  A  very 
small  orange  of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  Aurantium,  var.  Japonica, 
verv  abundant  in  China  and  Japan,  with  a  sweet 
rind  and  sharp  acid  pulp.    It  is  used  chiefly  in 


*  (nm\.tnum  >,  cuiuiu, 
'^gHzl'M-i.   A  mUttire 
n  owl  lax  Is  used  In  the  aria 
for  gams,  ttc.    Also  called 


lot  as  lit-   prpgpryea    ^0  gpell«l  esimoitof. 
g     cumahaw,  kumshaw  (kum'sha),  n 


(E.  e.  t.  s.),  p.  ee. 
2.  The  fruit  of  this  plant,  commonly  called  cum- 
in-seed. This  fruit  la  agreeably  aromatic,  and.  like  that  of 
caraway,  dill,  anise,  etc.,  possesses  well-marked  stimulat- 
ing and  carminative  properties,  it  Is  used  In  India  aa  a 
condiment  and  as  a  constituent  of  curry-powder. 
Woe  unto  yuu.  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye 


The  two  kings,  for  I 


tug  ev  ry  pace, 
of  each  hindering  doubt. 

/>n, Harona'  Wars, 

nee  of  their  traines,  were 
lnce  for  time  of  their  lour- 
Hattuvt  t  Vvyay**.  U.  21- 


i^a.eUw.ludginent.mercv,^ 

8.  A  name  of  several  plants  of  other  genera. — 
Black  cumin,  the  pungent  seeds  of  \i'/*Ua  m-titn.— Es- 
sence of  cumin,  a  substance  oldsined  from  cumin-seeds. 
It  contains  cuminol  and  cymene.  a  hydrocarbon  (I'toHlt) 
and  a  terpeiie  (CioHkX-  Oil  of  cumin,  an  oxygenated 
essentiid  oil  obtained  from  tbe  seeds  of  cllinlll.  See  cum. 
fnof.-  Sweet  cumin,  the  anise.  ISminwttn  ^niram. 
—  Wild  cumin,  the  Lamrti*  ruminvUUs,  a  sow  aoibclltf - 
rruus  plant  of  southeastern  Europe. 


».  [Chinese 

pigeon-English:  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  E. 
comnriAvion,  an  allowance  or  consideration ;  but, 
according  to  Giles.,  the  Amoy  pronunciation  of 
Chinese  han  tray,  grateful  thanks.]  A  present 
of  any  kind;  a  gift  or  douceur;  bakshish, 
cumulant  (ku'my-laiit),  it.  [<  L.  cnMNfan(r-)*, 
ppr.  of  cw"t«/<irc,  heap  up:  aee  cwsttifafc]  The 
denominator  of  the  simple  algebraical  fraction 
which  expresses  the  value  of  a  simp" 
fraction.  Snmr  n*  continuant. 
cumulate  (ku'mu-lat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  i 
latctl,  ppr.  cwmwfttfiBij.  [<  L.  cttntaiafiui,  pp.  of 
r»»i»!/m,  heap  up,  <  rumulu*.  a  heap :  aee  nimu- 
laur.  Ct.  accumulate.]  1,  To  gather  or  throw 
into  ft  heap  or  marut;  bring  together;  accumu- 
late.   [Now  rare.] 

A  man  that  lieholds  tha  mighty  shoals  of  shells  bedded 
and  cumulated  heap  upon  heap  among  earth  wQl  scarcely 
conceive  which  way  these  could  ever  live.  Woisfsnirtl. 

All  the  extremes  of  worth  and  lieanty  that  were  russu- 
toted  In  Camilla.  SMton,  tr.  of  lion  trnliotc,  Iv.  a. 

2.  In  iMuisiana  lav,  to  combine  in  a  single  ac- 
tion: applied  to  actions  or  causes  of  action. 

cumulation  (ku-mtj-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ewsiiifa- 
tion  =  Sp.  cumulacion  s=  Pg.  cumulacSo  —  It. 
cumulaHonc,  <  L.  as  if  *mmiuVifiu<(n-),  <  cum u- 
tare,  heap  up:  see  cumulate.]  1.  The  act  of 
heaping  together  or  piling  up;  accumulation. 
— 2.  That  which  is  cumulated  or  heaped  toge- 
ther; a  heap.— 3.  In  civil  law,  and  thence  in 
Scots  and  Louisiana  late,  combination  of  causes 
of  action  or  defenses  in  a  single  proceeding; 
joinder,  so  that  all  must  be  tried  together.  The 
right  to  have  n-vcral  detenu-*  proponed  and  discussed 
severally  and  without  cumulation  la  the  rtahl  to  pot  in  one 
at  a  time  and  have  It  dt»imsed  of.  and  then  If  necessary  to 
put  in  another,  and  so  on. 

cumulatist  (kfi'mu-l*-tl»t),  n.  [<  cumulate  + 
■ut.]  One  who  accumulates  or  collects.  [Rare.] 

cumulative  (ku'mu-la-tiv>,  a.  [=  P.  cumulatif 
=  Hp.  Pg.  It.  cumulating  as  cumulate  +  -ire.]  1, 
Adding  to ;  increasing  the  mass,  weight,  uum- 


Digitized  by  Googl 


cumulative 

ber.  extent,  amount,  or  force  of  (things  of  the 
name  kind):  as,  cumulatire  materials;  rumul.i- 
tiee  arguments  or  testimony.  Sec  below. — S. 
Increasing  by  successive  additions:  us,  tiie  ru- 
mulatire  action  of  a  force. 

1  cumol  help  thinking  that  the  indefinable  something 
which  we  call  character  is  cmgsulafise  —  thai  Uui  Influence 
of  the  some  climate,  scenery,  and  associations  for  several 
generations  I*  necessary  to  iu  gathering  bead,  and  that 
the  process  is  disturbed  hjr  continual  change  of  place 

Lovxti,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  OS. 

No  modern  writer  aav«  De  Uulncoy  baa  sustained  him- 
self »o  easily  and  with  such  ctimulattv*  force  through  pas- 
sages which  strain  tho  reader's  mental  power. 

batman,  Vict.  I'oeU,  p.  401. 

3t.  Composed  of  aggregated  parte;  composite; 
brought  together  by  degrees. 

As  for  knowledge  which  man  recelvcUi  by  teecldng,  it 
is  rumtiiofie*  mid  not  original. 

Ascon,  Advancement  uf  Learning,  11  147. 
Cumulative  action,  in  inrd.,  the  property  of  producteig 
considerable,  and  more  or  leas  auddeu.  effect  after  a  large 
unmber  of  apparently  ineffective  doses,  a*  of  a  drujt  or  poi- 
eon  -  Cumulative  argument,  an  argumentation  wrfoae 
fores  lies  In  tho  concurrence  of  different  protiahle  ar- 
guments tending  to  on*  conclusion.— Cumulative  divi- 
dend. See  dindend.  —  Cumulative  evidence,  evidence 
of  winch  the  parts  reinforce  one  another,  producing  an  ef- 
fect stronger  than  any  part  taken  br  lu.  If  — Cumulative 
legacies,  lcgackw  ii.  toe  same  will  to  the  miuk.  per- 

sonwIiich.UwiUilieiprvsse.lintlieaaiiieuTilniilnrlangiiftiio, 
aresuch  as  to  be  deemed  additional  to  one  another,  and  iwi 
merely  a  repeated  expression  of  cue  Intention  already  ex- 
pressed.  -  Oumulatlva  offense,  in  law.  an  offerjae  com- 
mitted byjtrer*Utioji  of  acts .  .f  iheasmeUnd,  on  "JTTTTH 

Miw,  a"sei!trlK"ln*«blch  seve'r»l^!i«"!*"^'rld?i^f?l 
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CUnabula  (ku-nab'u-lia  a. 
of  cuna,  f.  pi.,  a  cradle.] 
birthplace  or  early  abode. 


[L.,  neut.  pi.,  dim. 
A  cradle ;  ' 
[Rare.l 


hat  have 


Lclptlg  is  In  a  peculiar  sense  the  evnabuUt  of  Herman 
socialism  and  spiritualism. 

Ii.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  74. 

conabolavr  (kfi-nab'u-llr),  a.  [<  h.  cunabuUt, 
a  cradlef  +  -<ir.]  Of" or  pertaining  to  the  cradle 
or  to  childhood. 

Cunantha.  (ku-nan'tba),  n.  [NL.  (Haeckcl, 
1870),  <  L.  rimer,  a  cradle,  nest,  +  Gr.  <S«%r,  * 
flower.]  The  typical  gen  us  of  Curutntkin<r. 
Cnnanthins  (k-i-nanvthl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cu- 
nantha +  -isar.]  A  group  of  Triichtjmtitustno' 
with  broad  pouch-shaped  radial  cauals,  and 
with  otoporpa,  typified  by  the  genus  Cumtnthn. 
cnnctationt  (kungk-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  eunrta- 
ti»(n-),  contaHo(n-),  dela^<^ cunvlari,  contari, 


pered  with  clrnefiifsim. 


Imprisonment  are  added  together.onaocuuiitof  conviction 
of  several  slmllarorfenara-Cum  illative  system  of  vot- 
ing, in  elections  that  tyatem  by  which  csofa  voter  hies  the 
aame  nomlw,  or  within  one  of  the  same  number,  of  votes 
as tli err  are  persons  to  tw  clecteel  toag-lven  ottV.e,  andean 
fflve  them  all  to  one  candidate  or  distribute  them,  as  he 
pleases.  Thli  rsricty  of  proportional  or  minority  repre 
setitatlon  is  lira.  tist.1  in  flections  to  the  IUIikjU  Bouse  of 
Hcprx-Miilallv.s,  sb>l  to  mime  tttent  lu  British  elections. 
Cumulatively  (ku'm{|-14-tiv-li),  adr.  ! 


_  always  be 
Sir  T.  Brvtnu,  Vul«.  Err.,  v.  i. 

CTtncrtatlTe  (kuiigk'tA-tiv),  a.  Cautiously  slow; 
delaving;  deliberate.  [Rare.] 

cunctator  (kungk-ta'tor), «.  [=  P.  eunctateur, 
<L.  cunctator,  a  delayer,  lingerer  (famous  as  a 
surname  of  the  dictator  (juintus  Fabius  Maxi- 
ma*),  <  cwiscfari,  delay :  see  cunctation.]  One 
who  delays  or  lingers:  as,  Fabius  Cunctator 
(the  delayer).  [Bare.] 

Unwilling  to  discourage  such  runrtaioft. 

Hammond,  Works,  I.  404. 

Cunctipotent  (kungk-tip'o-tent),  a.  [<  LL. 
cu»ctipoteH(t-)i,  all-powerful,  'i  L.  cunctsur,  all, 
all  toget  here,  con  tr.  of "  oju  net  us.  coiyunehu,  join- 
ed togetheV:  see  ooiy'iiiirf,  cottjoint),  +  nofm(f-)», 
powerful.]  All-powerful ;  omnipotent.  [Bare,] 


As  time  goes  on  and  our  knowledge  of  the  plani 
motions  become*  more  minutely  precise,  this  method  |of  de. 


termiuiiu  tin-  i>:tnillax  of  tho  sun]  wlU  he 
and  rumufarirWv  more  exact.  C.  A.Yt 


oMtlunall.v 
p.  41. 


cumuli,  n.    Plural  of  cum  Km*. 

cumnliiorm(ku'mu-li-f6nn),n.  [<  L.  eumulut,  n 
heap,  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  cu- 
muli; oumuloiis;  cumulate:  applied  to  clouds. 
[Rare.] 

Cumuli  to  (ku'iini  lit;,  m.  [<  L.  rumulut,  a  heap, 
+  -ito,]  An  aggregation  of  globulites  (see  glob- 
vlite)  with  more  or  less  spherical,  ovoid,  or  flat- 
tened rounded  forms:  a  term  introduced  into 
microscopical  lithology  by  Vogelsang. 
cumulo-cirro-stratu5  (ku'mu-lo-sir'o-stra'- 
tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  csiinm/im  +  cirm*  +  ^frfifos.J 
A  form  of  cloud.  See  cloud*-,  L 
COmnlOM  (ku'mu-lds),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  'eumulo- 
enw,  <  cumulus,  a  heap:  see  en  inula*.  J  Full  of 
,  or  of  cumuli. 

(ku'rat)-lo-«itrtt'tnB), «.  [NL., 
<  cumulus  +  «fr<jfsu>.]  A  form  of  cloud.  See 
efaudl,  L 

cumuloua  (Wmtj-lua),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  mcumul<>- 
nut:  see  cumulote.]  Resembling  cumuli;  cu- 
muliform;  eumulose:  applied  to  clouds, 


A  series  of  white  euiwuiutu  clouds,  such  as  ore  frequently 
seen  piled  up  near  tile  hortaon  on  a  summer  s  ..lav. 

Xruromb  and  UMen,  Aslroa.,  p.  »4A. 


(kn'ma-lus),  it. ;  pi.  ainsli  (-11).  [<  L. 
cumulus,  a  heap',  whence  ult.  cumble,  cumber,  it., 
and  cumulate,  accumulate,  etc.]  1.  The  kind 
of  cloud  which  appears  in  the  form  of  rounded 
heaps  or  hills,  snowy- white  at  top  with  a  darker 
horizontal  base,  characteristic  of  nr" 
weather,  especially  in  summer:  the 
day  cloud.   See  cut  under  clouds,  1. 

Tile  vapours  rolled  away,  studdbut  the 
small  Bocks  ot  white  wool. like  cumuli. 

IT.  It.  K<u*ti,  Diary  in  India,  IX  106, 

2.  In  aiMf.,  a  heap  of  cells  surrounding  a  ripe 
ovum  in  the  Graafian  follicle,  and  constituting 
the  discus  prollgeruK. 

Climyl  (kura'il),  n.  [<  L.  nem. •  inimi ),  cumin,  + 
^If,  <  Or.  i"/j7,  matter.]  The  hypothetical  radi- 
cal (CjoHuO)  of  a  series  of  compounds  pro- 
cured from  cumin-seed. 

cumylic  (ku-mil'ik),  a.  [<  cumul  +  -ic.]  Do- 
rived  from  or  pertaining  to  cumyl — cumylic 
add,fiiiH|«Oi.  a  monobasic  acid  which  crystallUes  in 
brilliant  prisms,  losoluble  In  wster. 

(run1  (kun),  v.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
cos1,  rani. 

Cull3  i  kun),  r.  f.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
trf  on". 

CXU*  (kun),  d.  L   A  variant  of  eorfl. 


O  true,  peculiar 
Ot  Ood  cuHctip"ttnt ! 
J.  M.  StnU.  tr.  si 

cuiictitenentt.  a.  [<  L.  cuneiu*.  all,  +  /nt«i(t-)it, 
ppr.  of  fenere,  hold :  see  tenon  t.  ]  Possessing  all 
things. 

cundt,  r.  t.    An  obsolete  variant  of  ran3, 
cunditt,  cunditht,  «.    Obsolete  forms  of  «m- 
ffaill. 

cundurango  (kun-du-rang'go),  s.  [The  Pernv. 
name,  said  to  mean  'eagle-vine.']  An  ascle- 
piaduceous  woodv  climber  of  Peru,  the  baric  of 
which  had  a  brief  reputation  as  a  cure  for  can- 
cer. It  is  a  simple  aromatic  bitter.  The  plant  U  usually 
referred  to  Marmttnia  rundurntftpu,  but  specimens  under 
cultivation  have  lieen  identified  as  belonging  to  the  genus 
Maermetpis.  Il  is  probable  that  the  drug  is  obtained  from 
more  than  one  species.    Also  written  rtiiwfurnsoo. 

cundy  (kun'di),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  roitrfiiifl. 
•Broca-cff. 

Cttneal  (ku'ne-al),  a.  [<  L.  cuneut,  a  wedge : 
see  cuneue  and  cone. J  Wedge-shaped;  cunei- 
form ;  specifically,  having 
the  character  of  a  cunous. 

enneate,  cuneated  (ku'ne- 
ut,  -a-t«d),  a.  [<  L.  cw»«i- 
fsw,  pp.  of  ensnare,  wedge, 
moko  weilge-shoped,  <  ruse- 
tut,  a  wedge:  see  etisen*.] 
Wedge-shaped;  truncate  at 
one  end  and  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  other:  properly 
applied  only  to  flat  bodies, 
surfaces,  or  marks :  as,  a  ca- 
rter! fe  leaf. 

cuiieately  (ku'ntj-at-li),  adr. 
In  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

At  each  end  suddenly  cvntaUtu  sharpened. 

H.  C.  rood.  Fresh  Wster  Algav,  p.  108. 

(ku-ny-at'ik),  a.  [<  eunoile  +  -»<•,] 
Same  as  cemenfe.  [Rare.] 
cuneator  (ka'n^-a-tor),  u.  [ML.,  <  ejaaeore, 
coin,  L.  make  wedge-shaped,  wedge,  <  osaetwt, 
a  wedge :  see  euneus.]  An  official  formerly  in- 
trusted witli  the  regulation  of  the  dies  used  in 
the  mints  in  England.  The  office  was  abolished 
with  the  abolition  of  the  provincial  mints. 

The  office  of  cuneator  was  one  of  great  Importance  at  a 
lime  when  there  existed  a  multiplicity  of  mints. 

*«cj«e,  ftruv,  XVI.  480. 

cunei,  n.    Plural  of  runetut. 

cuneiform  (ku'ne-  or  ku-ne'i-fdrm),  a.  and  n. 

tAlso  improp.  ciiiii/orin';  <  NL  cunciformix,  < 
i.  e«seM«,  a  wedge,  +  forma,  shape.]  I,  a.  1. 
Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  wedge;  cuneate. 
Spccraially  —  (n)  Applied  to  the  w .-dfc-aiaped  or  arrow- 
headed  characters,  nr  to  the  Inscriptions  In  such 
ten.  of  the  ancient  Mcaanotamians  and  I'crsuu 
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The  cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  this  period  f»boeha«- 
.  not  of  hutorieal  Import,  like  ths  Assjtuui, 
only  U>  the  bnitiling  works  of  the  king. 
I 'on  Anns*,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  tsl. 

(h)  In  eafma.,  said  of  parts  or  loinu  which  are  attached 
by  a  thin  but  broad  base,  anil  thicken  gradually  to  a  sud- 
denly truncated  apex,  (c)  In  anaf.,  applied  to  certain 
wedge-shaped  carpal  and  tarsal  bones.   See  phrase*  below. 

'  2.  Occupied  with  or  versed  in  the  wedge- 
8ha|>ed  characters,  or  the  inscriptions  writ- 
ten in  them :  as,  "  a  cuneiform  scholar,"  Sir  H. 
Raalimton — cuneiform  bona,  in  anai.  i  (a)  A  carpal 
bone  al  the  ulnar  side  of  the  proximal  row.  Also  called 
the  friouerrww  and  pyramidal* ,  from  Its  shape  iu  the 
human  subject.  See  cut  under  Aend.  <6)  eirve  of  three 
DOues  of  the  fooh  of  the  distal  row  of  tarsal  bone*,  on  the 
inner  or  tibial  slue.  In  relation  with  the  first  three  meta- 
taraal  bones.  The  cunel  form  bonca  arc  dlstlngulaned  frnsa 
one  another  as  the  inner,  mittdU,  and  outer,  or  the  eisto. 
cuneiform,  mrsomivei/orm,  and  eeioeune\form ,  also  as 
the  tntaejXrnrrul,  meeotphmoid,  and  eetorfkenoid.  In  the 
human  foot  they  are  wedged  In  between  the  scaphoid,  the 
cuboid,  and  the  heads  of  three  metatarsals,  and  fitted  to 
one  another  like  the  stones  of  an  arch.  Tliese  bones  con- 
tribute much  to  the  elasticity  of  the  arch  of  the  Instep. 
See  cnt  under  foot,—  Cuneiform  cartilage.  See  carti- 
lage.— Cuneiform  columns,  HurdiuJi  s  columns  (which 
see,  under  ealuinn).—  Cuneiform  deformation  of  the 
skull.  .See  deformation.  Cuneiform  palpi,  those  palpi 
In  widen  the  last  Joint  is  cuneiform.—  Cuneiform  tuber- 
cles, the  cartel ngee  of  Wrlsberg. 

IL  «.  A  cuneiform  bone :  as,  the  three  cunei- 
form* of  the  foot, 

cuneiforms  (ku'n^i-f6r'n>6),  n.;  pi.  rwnci/'irniia 
(•mi-jt).  [NL.,  neut.  (sc.  o#,  l>oiie)  of  eunrifor- 
mi*:  see  cuneiform.1  One  of  the  cuneiform 
boues  of  the  wrist  or  of  the  instep:  wore  fully 
called  m  cuneiforme,  plural  «##a  cuneiform ia. 
The  three  tarsal  ctmeifonu  bones  are  distin- 
guished as  cuneiforme  internum,  medium,  and  ex- 


arn.IT  headed. 


see 


CuiieirostreBt  (ku'ne-i-ros'trtr),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  L.  cuneue,  a  wedge,  +  rostrum,  beak.]  In 
Blyth's  system  of  classification  (1849),  a  series 
or  supcrfamily  of  his  1'icoidee,  consisting  of  the 
woodpeckers,  honey-guides,  and  barbets:  op- 
posed to  Lcriroetrc*. 

cunooenboid  ( ku '  nv  -  6  -  ku '  bold),  a.  [<  ctisnv 
((f<n-Mi)  +  ruboul.]  In  amit.,  pertaining  to  the 
cuneiform  )H>nes  and  the  ettboides. 

cunooacaphoid  (ku'n^-6-skaf'old),  a.  [<  ctcatv 
(tform)  +  ncajihotd.]  In  aneif.,  pertaining  to 
tne  cuneiform  bones  and  the  seaphuid. 

cunetto  (ku-nef),  a.  [F.,  appar.  dim.  formed 
from  L.  cuneut,  a  wedge.]  In  fort. :  (et)  A  deep 
trench  sunk  along  the  middle  of  a  dry  must,  to 
make  the  passage  more  difficult.  (6)  A  small 
drain  dug  along  the  middle  of  the  main  ditch,  to 
receive  the  surface-water  and  keep  the  ditch  dry. 

cuneus  (ku'ne-us).  n. :  pi.  cunei  (-i).  [NL.,  < 
L.  cwitciM,  a  wedge,  ML.  also  a  corner,  angle, 
a  stamp,  die,  >  OF.  coin,  >  E.  coin:  see  win1. 
Hence  cxswfe,  cuneiform,  etc. J  1.  lnan<zf.,the 
triangular  lobule  on  tho  median  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  bounded  by  the  parieto-occipital  and 
oalcuriuu  fissures.  See  cerrftruro.—  2.  In  tutom., 
a  triangular  part  of  the  hcmielytrum  found  in 
certain  heteropterous  insects,  inserted  like  a 
wedge  on  the  outer  side  between  the  corium  and 
the  membrane.  It  is  generally  of  a  more  or  leas  cort- 
aceous  cotiiisteoce,  and  is  separated  from  the  curium  by  a 
flexible  Mllure.    Also  called  appendix. 

cunicnlate  (ku-nik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  rtmicwfiM,  a 
passage  underground,  a  covity,  <  CMnictiftu,  a 
rabbit:  see  cuuieulut.]  In  bot.,  traversed  by  a 
long  passage  open  at  one  end,  as  the  peduncle 
of  TroiuTolum. 

cunicull,  n.   Plural  of  cunieulut. 

cuniculoua  (ku-nik'tl-lus),  a.  K  L.  cunicvlus,  a 
rabbit,  cony:  see  cunicutus]  Relating  to  rab- 
bits. [Rare.] 

CUniCUluB  (ku-nik'u-lus).  Ksi  pi.  euniculi  (-11). 
[L,  also  cunieulum,  a  canal,  cavity,  hole,  pit, 
mine,  an  underground  passage,  lit.  a  (rabbit-) 
burrow,  <  cunieulu*.  a  rabbit,  cony,  whence  ult. 
E.  cony,  q.  v.]  1.  In  archcrol.,  a  small  under- 
ground passage ;  specifically,  one  of  the  under- 
ground drains  which  formed  a  close  network 
throughout  the  Roman  Campagna  and  certain 
other  districts  of  Italy.  They  were  constructed  by  a 
race  that  was  dominant  before  the  age  of  Roman  suprem- 
acy, and  are  now  known  to  have  remedied  the  malarious 
character  of  those  regions,  which  haa  returned  since  they 
were  choked  up. 

2.  [cap .]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  lemmings,  of  the 
family  Siuridsr  and  subfamily  .^rnroeiito?;  so 
called  because  the  animals  somewhat  resemble 
small  rabbits.  The  crania]  and  dental  charartcnt  are 
iliaWiMMstic :  there  are  no  ohvlmii  external  ear*,  Ihc  feel 
ami  tail  are  Rhnrt  and  denarly  furred,  the  pullei  \%  rudi- 
mentary, and  the  two  mliMle  fore  clawa  are  nrtMjltrluitaly 
enUrswt,  and  tsften  duplfcaU'il  ty  a  »epo«dary  drc-ldutMM 
Kroi-th  *A  Mirny  *iitr*tanw,  C.  hud*tmi%u  tor  fanitiatui) 
in  tli*  H  nil*.  >n  *  Kav  U  lumtntt  or  hare  talleu  rat  of  areUt.' 
Amrrtca,  lirecntand,  or  ctrrreiiioutljnglaUtadea  In  the  old 
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world,  4  to  6  inches  loot,  the  Ull,  with  1U  pencil  of  twin, 
1  Inch:  in  summer  the  pelage  it  il*pp]e>l  with  cbestnut- 
red.  black,  gray,  and  yellowish ;  in  winter  It  t»  pure  while. 
The  genu*  wu  founded  l>y  Wagler  In  1890. 
8.  In  ructf. ,  a  barrow  of  an  itch-insect  in  the  akin, 
coniform  (ku'ni-fdrm),  a.  An  improper  form 
of  cuneiform. 

Omnia  (kii-ni'lft),  n.  [L.  runila,  confta,  a  plant, 
a  species  of  Origanum.]  A  labiate  genus  of  the. 
eastern  United  States,  of  a  single  species,  C. 
Mariana,  distiiuruigbod  bv  the  very  hairy  throat 
of  the  calyx,  the  small  bilabiate  corolla 
spreading  lobes,  two  divergent 
smooth  nutlets.  It  is  a  gently 
matie.  It  is  commonly  known  i 
CTiningart,  ».  8ame  as  amyger. 
cunn  (Iran),  n.  A  local  Irish  name  of  the  poUan, 
Corcgonus  pollan. 

'  ,  c.  An  obsolete  form  of 
,,  c.  f.  An  obsolete  form  of 
r(kun'er), n.  [Also Conner.-  see Conner3.] 
The  blue-porch,  Ctenolabrus  aittpcrtut.  It  attain* 
a  length  sometime*  of  IS  inches ;  It  ha*  about  la  dorsai 


■pint*,  conical  teeth  In  several  rows,  rmtU  preojiereu- 
lam,  and  scaly  checks  and  onervle*.  it  Is  foand  most 
abundantly  about  rocks  In  salt  water.  Also  called  fter- 
ffait,  chogmet,  nipper,  mna-pereh,  etc    [Sew  England-] 

It  wu  one  of  the  days  when,  In  spite  of  twitching  the 
line  an.t  ^na^all  ^*  trtrt[2tw*  J'""'1  """^'i''  "j^""1 
■sen  would  el   er  eat  °«tait  or  keep  g'^^***'*  L 

cnnnlet  (kun'i),  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cony. 

ciinniegraat,  n.    Same  as  conygcr. 

cunning1  (kun'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  running,  run- 
nyng,  connyng,  kunnyng,  coning,  eongng,  etc.,  in 
form  and  use  the  verbal  noun  (not  found  in 
AS.)  of  "'■  -',<  pres.  ind.  can,  know  (cf.  Ieel. 
kunnandi,  knowledge,  <  kunna,  know),  but  in 
form  and  partly  in  sense  as  if  <  AH.  cunnung, 
trial,  test,  <  cunnian,  try,  test,  >  E.  cun3,  con*. 
Cunning^,  while  thus  the  verbal  noun,  associ- 
ated with  cunning*,  the  ppr.,  of  eon,  know,  also 
includes  historically  the  verbal  noon  of  eun*, 
con1,  which  is  now  separated,  as  conning,  in 
mod.  sense,  the  act  of  studying.]  If.  Know- 
ledge ;  learning;  special  knowledge:  sometimes 
implying  occult  or  magical  knowledge. 

A  tree  of  kunnyng  of  good  and  yueL  H>,y .  Gen.  IL  ». 

That  alle  the  folke  that  y«  alyve 
Nit  ban  the  kunnvwr*  U>  dlscryve 
The  thlnge*  that  I  herde  there. 

»of  Fame,  1.  4066. 


are  oven  Inwuct, 
Throjje,  ( 

B.  Practical 


'ill  IXhCrolfof1 
Fose's  Book  of  Martyrs. 


If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cvnntng.  Ps.  exxxrii.  i. 

8.  Practical  skill  employed  in  a  secret  or  crafty 
manner;  craft;  artifice;  skilful  deceit. 

The  continual  habit  of  dissimulation  Is  but  a  weak  and 

irvnru'nr;  and  not  greatly  politic. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  IL  SiS. 

Nor  did  I  use  an  onglne  to  entrap 
His  life,  out  of  s  slavish  fear  to  combat 


Ford,  The  Broken  Heart,  v.  S. 

This  la  a  trap,  isn't  It?  a  nice  stroke  of  runiuno,  hey! 

Snertdon,  The  Duenna,  IL  1. 

4.  Disposition  to  employ  one's  skill  in  an  art- 
ful manner;  craf tineas;  guile;  artifice. 

Wr  take  running  for  a  sinister  and  crooked  wbdom  ;  and 
certainly  there  is  great  difference  between  a  cunnltig  man 
and  a  wise  man.  not  only  In  point  ut  honesty,  but  In  point 


.  S  and  4. 


5.  The  natural  wit  or  instincts  of  an 
as,  the  c*»ntn0  of  the  fox  or 
Craft,  craftiuei 
Intrigue,  guile, 

Conning'  (kun'ing),  a.  [<  ME.  running,  cun- 
nyng,  connyng,  conung,  knnning,  konnyng,  kongng, 
etc.,  also  fn  earlier  (North.)  form  CNnnanrf  (af- 
ter Ieel.,  no  AS.  form  •rtmnanrfr  being  found) 
(=  MHO.  lunnrnd,  kunnrnt,  (1.  kfmnend  (as  adj. 
chiefly  dial.)  =  Ieel.  knnnandi,  knowing,  learn- 
unningjj^  prop.  ppr.  of  AS. 
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konncn,  0.  bmnrn  =  Ieel.  kunna),  pres.  ind.  ran, 
know,  mod.  E.  oan,  be  able:  see  rani.  Cun- 
ning1, a.,  is  thus  the  orig.  ppr.  of  rani  (obs. 
forms  run,  con)  in  ita  orig.  sense  ■  know.'  Of. 
cunmngl,  «.]  If.  Knowing;  having  knowledge; 
learned ;  having  or  concerned  with  special  or 
strange  Knowledge,  and  hence  sometimes  with 
an  implication  of  magical  or  supernatural 
knowledge.    See  »niWao-iM<in,  runntH^-troman. 

He  wil  .  .  .  that  they  be  eunnand  In  Id*  seniles. 

Jfcfr.  UmnHict,  p.  tt. 

Though  I  bo  nought  til  cunning 
I" pon  tile  forme  of  tills  writing. 

Go uyr,  Canf.  Amaat.,  Ill-  88. 

She  did  Impart, 
Upon  a  certain  day, 
To  him  her  mnnint;  magic  art. 
Tht  Smn  Champion*  t>J  Christendom  (Child  s  Ballads,  L  85), 

2.  Having  knowledge  acquired  by  experience 
or  practice;  ha%ing  technical  knowledge  and 
manual  skill ;  skilful ;  dexterous.  [Now  chiefly 
literary  and  somewhat  archaic.] 

Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter.  Gen.  xxv.  27. 

Ahelhlb.  ...  an  engraver,  and  a  cunning  workman,  and 
an  embroiderer  In  blue,  ami  In  purple,  and  In  scarlet,  and 
line  linen.  Kx.  xxxrtti.  23. 

We  ik>  not  wonder  at  man  because  bo  t»  en—fag  In  pro- 
:h  the  variety,  the  so- 

,  tn  Lady  Holland,  Vl. 

3. 
ful; 

Apollo  was  god  of  shooting,  and 
ing  vpon  liutrumrnto*.  Atckam, 

All  tb*  more  do  I 

i  of  eunniisa  workms 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  Iv, 

4.  Characterized  by  or  exercising  crafty  inge- 
nuity; artfully  subtle  or  shrewd;  knowing  in 
guile;  guileful;  tricky. 

Oh  you're  a  eunitiiur  hoy,  and  taught  to  lie 
For  your  lord  s  credit  > 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Phuaster,  ii.  3. 
Hinder  them  children ),  as  much  as  may  be,  from  being 
cunning  ;  widen,  being  the  ape  of  wisdom,  Is  the  moat  dla- 
tant  from  It  that  can  lie.  Lockt,  Education.  1 140. 

8.  Marked  by  crafty  ingenuity;  showingshrewd- 
nea*  or  guile ;  expreaaive  of  subtlety :  as,  a  cun- 
ning deception;  c«nn»nj7  looks. 

Accounting  ills  integrity  to  be  but  a  cuismaa  face  of 
falsehood.  Sir  P.  Sidntv. 

O'er  his  face  there  spread  a  cunning  grin. 

William  MorrU.  Earthly  Paradise.  II.  lie. 

6.  Curiously  or  quaintly  attractive;  subtly  in- 
teresting; piquant:  commonly  used  of  some- 
thing small  or  young:  as,  the  cunning  ways  of 
a  child  or  a  pet  animal.    [U.  S.J 

As  a  child  she  had  been  called  cunniitp,  In  the  popular 
American  use  of  the  word  when  applied  to  children ;  that 
Is  to  say,  plquautly  Interesting. 

JS.  Kyuittto 

-Syn.  4.  Cvnniiu,  Art/ul,  Sty,  Subt 
Admit,  Wily,  Crafin  Intriguing,  shar 
words  suggest  sumetlllllg  underhand  o 
nuw,  literally  knowing,  and  especl 
Implies  a  disposition  to  com  pax .  • 

1,    I:  co  *JV:fck  >if  h  fuX-lUr  1,N 

grester  tngenulty  and  ability,  Uk 
of  s  low  kind.  Sly  Is  the  same  s* 
Is  more  vulgar  and  implies  less  al 
of  ttcigh  inlquite."  Caaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tal 
<  '■  Envy  works  in  a  sly,  Imperceptible  manner." 
Subtle  implies  concealment,  like  run  wi  ng,  but  also  a  mark' 
ed  ability  and  the  power  to  work  out  one's  plans  without 
being  suspected;  hence,  while  cunning  is  applicable  to 
brntes,  iubtlc  is  too  high  a  word  for  that,  esceid  by  Agxi- 
ratlve  use.  The  rabbit  Is  cunning  enough  to  hide  from  the 
•log  ;  Mephlstophcles  Is  imtoU.  (For  the  favorable  mean- 
ings of  tubtU,  see  astute.  For  the  good  senses  of  nhretcd, 
see  acuU.)  In  Its  unfavorable  aspect*  sAreird  unpllea 
a  penetration  and  judgment  that  are  somewhat  narrow 
and  wtwldly-wise,  too  much  so  to  deserve  the  name  of 
sagacltv  or  wiedojn.  (See  adult.)  Trick),  la  especially  a 
word  of  action;  It  expresses  the  character  and  cundiK-t  uf 
one  who  gets  the  confidence  of  others  only  to  abuse  It  by 
acts  of  seirtsliiiees,  especially  cheating.  Adroit,  In  a  hail 
sense,  expresses  a  ready  and  skilful  use  of  trickery,  or  fa- 
cility In  performing  an<l  .  mwplng  detection  of  rejwehen- 
■Ibleacta.  (*«*  atlrvit.)  H'ify  la  approprtate  where  a  per- 
son is  viewed  a*  an  opponent  In  real  or  Rgurative  war- 
fare, against  whom  wiles  or  stratagem*  are  employed:  a 
icily  adversary  is  one  who  Is  full  of  such  devices ;  a  irify 
pnlltlcisji  is  one  who  b  notably  given  to  advancing  twrty 
interests  by  leading  the  opposite  aide  to  commit  blun- 
A  cra/tfi  man  luu  leas  ability  than  a  n* 
forks  more  by  deception  or  knavery  than  the 
man:  lie  ts  more  active  than  the  runmnv;  man, 
anil  more  steadily  active  tlian  tho  sly  man  ;  he  la  on  the 
niorsl  level  of  the  trie*i>A 
where  the  .plots  are  seer 

others,  perhaps  sgalnat  a  third  party,  and  especially  of  a 
complicated  character, 
canning-  (kun'ing),  •".  [<  ME.  connung,  conimi, 
conymj,  var.  of  cony,  eonig,  etc.,  whence  mod.  E. 
i,  coney,  a,  v.  The  form  cunning  remains  in 
i.  use  only  ns  applied  to  the  lamprey,  and 
in  tho  proper 


Cont'njrfdn,  etc.  See  rony.]  If.  A  variant  oi 
cony.— 2.  The  river-lamprey.    [Local,  Eng.] 

cunningairet.  n.   Same  as  conuger. 

Cunningham  la  (kun-ing-ham'i-i),  n.  [In  honor 
of  t'«nntnifn«nt,  an  Etiglimh  explorer  in  Austra- 
lia.] A  genus  of  coniferous  trees  of  China  and 
Japan,  of  two  species,  resembling  in  their  stiff, 
pungent,  linear-lanceolate  leaves  the  Arauca- 
ria,  but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  .Sequoia  of 
California.  The  wood  of  fhe  Chinese  species, 
C.  Sintmtit,  is  used  especially  for  tea-chests  and 
coffins. 

cunningheadt,  n.  [ME.  connynyhc de ;  <  run- 
ning!, a.7  +  jead.]  Cunning;  knowledge;  un- 
derstanding, 

il,  fauUnsr  Hacking)  «m»»jW«. 
of  Fartcna,  (B.  R.  T.  S.),  Int.,  L  5. 

i'ing-ll),<idr.  1.  Skilfully;  elev- 

'  A  stately  Pailac*  built  of  squared  bricks, 
Which  cunningly  was  wlth,.ut  morter  laid. 

Sftntrr,  V.  <).,  I.  Iv.  4. 
And  there  la  the  best  armour  made  tn  all  the  East,  of 
Iron  and  Steele,  cunningly  tempered  with  the  lulceof  cer- 
tains herbs*.  /"ureAaj,  Pilgrimage,  p.  Jul. 

We  have  a  privilege  of  nature  to  shiver  before  a  painted 
flame,  how  cunningly  soever  the  colors  he  laid  on. 

tomtit,  Among  my  Books,  1st  si  r.,  p,  MB. 

2t-  Shrewdly;  wisely. 

Where  euer  lids  liarne  has  bene 

That  carpys  U.lis  conanctly.    \:»  k  I'loy,,  p.  1st 

3.  Artfnlly;  craftily;  with  subtlety; 


S  Pet.  L  IS. 

4.  Prettily;  attractively;  piquantly.  [U.S.] 
cunning-mint  (kun'ing-man),  n.  A  man  who 
is  reputed  or  pretends  to  have  special  or  oc- 
cult knowledge  or  skill ;  especially,  one  who 
pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach  how  to  re- 
cover stolen  or  lost  goods. 

Do  ye  not  think  me  a  cunning  .Von.  that  of  an  old 
Bishop  <*an  make  a  young  Earl  ?    AVisrr,  Chronicles,  p.  ttt 
The  running' nsrn  in  Cow-lane  .  .  .  have  told  her  her 
fortune.  B.  Jonmn,  Bartholomew  Fair,  L  1. 

The  lady  .  .  .  paid  me  much  above  the  usual  fee,  a*  a 
esiitmisy'Ssan,  in  find  her  stolen  goods. 


canningnesa  (kun'ing-nes), ». 
of  being  cunning, 
cunning- womant  (kun'ing- wnm 'an),  n.  A  fe- 
male fortune-teller.   See  cunning-man. 
Dancer,  I  am  buying  of  an  office,  sir,  and  to  that  pur 


Inn,  lv.  1 


II.  1. 


,  The 
,  Shi 
,  fox; 


liraysoiiB,  I. 
iwi,  Tricky, 
.    All  these 


nil) 


ag  how,  no 


pose  I  would  fain  learn  to  dissemble  cunningly, 
For,  Do  you  come  to  me  tor  that  I  you  shot 

"  ^Utc^cr^TZjhlrX 

And  then  her  going  In 
this  cunning  wxmurn ,' 

cunnyt,  n.  See 
cunnycatcht, 

eaten,  etc. 

Onnonia  (kft-no'tii-a), 

of  J.  C.  Cv'no,  a  Ueriuau'botaiiist  of  the  18th 
century.]    A  small  genus  of  plants,  natural 


n.  [Nli.,  named  in  honor 


latter,  howr 
cunning,  exe 
bility. 


■AlU  it 
fox,  ful 

1.  SC  I 

Walls.) 


CWMM  Cepeatu. 

order  Saxifragacca'.   one  specie*  Is  found  in  South 
Africa,  and  there  are  five  in  New  i  alrdonla.  They  are  small 
tree*  or  shrubs,  with  cumposind  leaves  and  dense  raceme* 
of  small  white  flowers.   The  bark  la  lucd  for  tannine 
enntakt,  n.    See  confer*-. 

>■■  «  •* s  _b  ,  »e    o  :  cunt-line  (kunt'lin  or  -lin),  n.  Same  as  mnt-Unt. 

man.   Intriguing  Is  apph.d  cuntryef,  CUntret,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  country. 
:t.srrangeIOent»  made  with  0T10n  Tku'on),  ».    A  less  proper  form  of  CyouX 
CUP  <kup),        [<  ME.  Clip,  rnfifie,  also  ra/»;w, 
<  AS.  cuppe  (not  'cuppa),  ONorth.  copp,  a  cup, 
=  I).  kop  =  MU1.  knp,  koppe,  MI.  kop  =  OHO. 
chopk,  ehuph.  MHO.  i-opA,  kopf.  a  cup.  =  lcel. 
Rw.  knpp  —  Dan.  kop  —  OK. 
,  F.  coupe  (>  ME.  also 


Digitized  by  Google 


cup 

see  conpS,  cogpeS)  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  oo/kj  =  It.  tnpjta, 
coppo,  a  cup,  <  ML.  cupa,  cvpjut,  cupa,  cuppa,  a 
cup,  drinking-vcssel,  L.  cujki,  a  tub,  cask,  tun, 
vat,  etc.,  =  OBulg.  cajta,  a  cup;  of.  Ur.  sl- 
nv Ojk,  a  cup,  «'•*«  (a  hollow),  a  kind  of  ship, 
ji-17,  a  hole,  8kt.  kipa,  a  pit,  well,  hollow. 
The  forms  have  been  to  some  extent  confused 
with  those  of  rap1,  the  head,  top  (=  D.  kop  = 
fl.  kop/,  etc.):  see  cop1.]  1.  A  small  vessel 
used  to  contain  liquids  generally ;  a  drinking- 
vessel;  a  chalice,  riw  mini'  Is  commonly  kIvpr  spc- 
clitcally  to  *  ilriuklikit-vcasel  smaller  at  the  liasc  than  at 
tl.c  t.cp,  without  *  stem  mul  foot,  and  with  or  without  a 
liandle  or  handles.    See  oloss,  yaUti,  mug. 

Also  thcr  be  v  iij  gTclt  O.pjw  of  t>  ne  guld  garoyshed  o ver 
wltli  precius  stonys. 

TarHu.jt.tn,  lsaric  of  Eng.  Tnm.ll.  p.  U. 

Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  la  ml,  when  it 
giveth  Ilia  colour  in  the  cup.  rrov.  xxtli.  31. 

Specifically — 2.  That  part  of  a  drinking-cup 
or  similar  vessel  which  contains  the  liquid,  as 
distinguished  from  the  stem  and  foot  when 
theso  are  present. — 3,  Eeelcz.j  the  chalice  from 
which  the  wine  is  dispensed  in  the  ssvrument 
of  tho  Lord's  supper. — 4.  A  oup-ahaped  or  other 
vessel  of  precious  metal,  or  by  extension  any 
elaborately  wrought  piece  of  plate,  offered  as 
a  prize  to  be  contended  for  in  yacht-  and  horse- 
racing  and  other  sports. 

The  K  lug  has  bought  seven  horse*  success!  vcly,  tor  which 
he  ha*  given  u.soo  guineas.  prti»cl|*illy  U>  win  the  cup  at 
Ascot,  which  ho  ha.  ..ever  accomplished. 

(IrtcilU,  Memoirs,  June  24.  1S». 

5.  [cap.]  The  constellation  Crater.— 6.  Some- 
thing formed  like  a  cup :  as,  the  cup  of  an  acorn, 
of  a  Bower,  etc. 


Onphea 

Only  like  a  mlf  it  line  belly)  did  remain 
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As  Alexander  killed  Ida  friend  ClyUii,  being  in  his  alM  cupboardy  (kub'er-di),  O.  [<  cupboard  + 
and  Ai*  esuw.  Shnk.,  H.ti.  V.,  Iv.  7.    *  «- 

Standing  cup,  a  large  and  usually  ornamental  drlnklng- 
vessel  l».-»-  auiiajv)  made  c*|ieeUlly.fnr  the  decoration  of  a 
drcaacr  or  cupboard. — To  crush  a  CUP.  Hce  cruth.  To 
drain  the  cup  to  the  bottom,  i  to  the  dregs.  <n)To 
endure  misfortune  to  the  last  extremity  ;  experience  the 
utmoat  force  of  a  calamity,  {b)  To  pursue  aenaual  plea- 
■urea  reckleaaly ;  Bound  the  depths  of  vice,  or  of  a  particu- 
lar form  of  indulgence.  -  TO  present  the  cup  to  one's 
Hps.  (a)  To  try  to  force  one  Into  a  desperate  action  or 
I*lnf ul  position,  (b)  To  allure  one  Into  d  tMlpattou  or  sen- 
sual Indulgence. 


COP  (kup),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cirnprnf,  ppr.  otp- 
pwg.  [<  cwn,  h.]  I.  fraiw.  If.  To  supply  with 
cups,  as  of  liquor. 


Plniupy  Bacchus,  . 
Cup  us,  till  Ml*  i 


as   2f.  To  make  drunk. 


I  <•„  iL  7  (song). 


At  night  wltli  one  that  had  bin  ahrleve  I  sup'd. 
Well  entertain  d  I  was,  and  balfe  well  eup'd. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1«0). 

3.  To  bleed  by  means  of  cupping-glasses;  per- 
form the  operation  of  cupping  upon. 

Him.  the  damn'd  doctors  and  his  friends  itnmur'd ; 
They  bled,  they  cvpp'd,  they  purged  :  in  short  they  cur'd. 

7*o/>e,  Irait.  of  Horace,  1L  IL  IKS- 
EL  intrutu.  If.  To  drink. 

'  is  not  more  thirsty  after  his  cupping  than 
-  u  hungry  after  his  devouring. 

Iter.  T.  Adauu,  Works,  I.  iS». 


2.  To  perf., 


jperation  of  cupping:  as,  to 


i  cup  no  more  I  ae< 

■SAensfcw,  Elegies,  rUL 
Specifically— fa)  In  bot.:  (I)  The  concave  fruiting  body  of 
aiiaiocarpnq*  lichens  and  dlacomycctous  fungi:  same  as 
duvoearp  and  apotturium.  li)  The  peridlum  of  a  cluster- 
cup  fungus,  .flnifium.  (6)  In  golfing,  a  ainall  cavity  or 
hole  In  the  course,  probably  made  by  the  stroke  of  a  pre- 
vious player.  JamiemK 

7.  In  steam-boilers,  one  of  a  aeries  of  depres- 
sions or  domes  used  to  increase  the  amount  of 
heating  surface. — 8.  A 

For  the  linx,  there  Is  no 
used  two  or  three  times. 

Winthrvp,  Hist.  New  England.  I.  47«. 

9.  A  small  vessel  of  determinate  size  for  re- 
ceiving the  blood  during  venesection.  It  has 
usually  contained  about  four  ounces,  A  bleeding  of  two 
cms  Is  consequently  one  of  claht  ounces.  Dunalmm. 

10.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  cup;  the  con- 
tents of  a  cup:  as,  a  cup  of  tea. 

Every  Inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  ami  the  Ingredient  Is 
oUe.il.  .that.,  ItthclU),  II.  a. 

And  now  let's  go  to  an  honest  alehouse,  where  we  may 
have  a  csip  of  good  barley  wine. 

J.  Waltan,  Complete  Angler,  p.  80. 
Tie  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  esip  of  water.      Tal/ourd,  loo,  i.  2. 

1 1 .  Suffering  to  be  endured ;  evil  which  falls  to 
one's  lot ;  portion:  from  the  idea  of  a  bitter  or 
poisonous  draught  from  a  cup. 

ii  my  Father,  if  It  be  imaalble,  let  this  ruv  paas  from 
me.  Mat-  xxrt.  ;fl*. 

W.-lootne  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity  !  Affliction  may  one 
day  smile  again.  -SA«*..  U  L.  L.,  I.  I. 

12.  A  dri  nk  made  of  wine,  generally  iced,  sweet- 
ened, and  flavored  according  to  many  different 
rei'i'ipts,  and  sometimes  containing  many  in- 
gredients. The  different  varieties  are  named 
from  the  chief  ingredient,  as  clarcl-cup,  cham- 
imane-c«p,  etc. — 13.  pi.  The  ilrink'itig  of  in- 
toxicating liquors;  a  drinking-bout  ;  intoxica- 
tion. 

Another  sort  silteth  upon  their  ale  benches,  and  there 
among  their  c»i»  they  give  Judgment  of  the  wits  ..I  writ- 
ers. S.r  t.  «/or«,  I  topta,  th-d.  to  Fetrr  lilies,  p.  14. 

Thence  from  cupt  to  civil  broils.   Hilton,  I'.  L,  xl.  718. 
14.  In  golf,  a  small  sballnw  hole  in  the  eourw, 
frequently  made  by  the  stroke  of  some  previous 
layer  having  removed  turf.    W.  Park,  Jr. — 
Irce'scttp,  the  enchanted  draught  of  the  sorceress  Cite.1 ; 
h  -n.-e,  anything  thai  produce-,  a  delirious  or  traiudormit  g 


Bran 

i«»9. 


cup  for  inflammation. — 3.  In  gnlttng,  to  hit  or 
break  the  ground  with  the  club 
the  ball.  Jamiemm. 


striking 
In  metal., 


named  be-  i^fesW 
hell  has  a  ''7/lsBsaV 

^  s.  mmk 


c' 


elf  ecu 

1  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  rvp. 

SImI.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1 
Class  cup  Seecfosv    Coin-Cop.  See  coin  I.  Crowned 

CUP.    lee  rro.rn^if.     Crown  Of  CUP*.    .Ve  Kumie  Jrr 

Man,  under  m»sw.  -Cup  and  hall,  n  toy  of  ytrj  ear- 
ly origin.  cti-iNtinu.  itt  ar-ti],  »t  ||n-  extremity  of  a  liaudl. 


The  player  tiMse* 

.•up  Cup-and- 


.  which s  lull  Is  attached  t>y  a  ,.»,l 
the  lull  up,  an.1  seeks  to  catch  it  III  till 
bail  Joint.   **lnc  as  ball  aii-1  »>csW  /tint  (ahich 
.let  Vi.'/ii,  —  Cup  and  can,  famtlUr  ■  otupanions :  th. 
ls  iiu;  the  larye  vrstel  oat  of  which  the  cup  U  Hill 
thus  the  two  being  ^instantly  ass.w:Uted. 

You  IksmiIiiii  toll  iis  where  y..u  dln'd, 

And  how  hu  tor.lxhip  was  so  kind  ; 

Swear  he's  a  miwt  (acetaoits  man. 

That  jou  and  he  ore  ruy>  ami  can.  Suifl. 


cup-and-cone  (kup'and-kon'),  n. 
an  arrangement  at  the  mouth  of  a  blast-fur- 
nace by  which  ore,  flux,  or  fuel  can  be  added, 
without  allowing  any  sensible  escape  of  tho 
furnace-jrases,  when  these,  as  is  usually  tho 
case,  are  taken  off  for  heating  purposes. 

cup-aud  saucer  (kup'anil-sa  ser),  <t.  Shaped 
like  a  cup  and  its  saucer  taken  together.  Cop- 
and -saucer  limpet,  n  shell  of  Uie 
genus  Cntvptrant:  so  nont<  ' 
cause  the  limpet-tike  shell 
cup-like  process  In  Hie  interior. 

cup-anvil  (knp'an' vil). 
In  a  metallic  cartridge,  a 
cup-eh*ped  piece  placed  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  head  to  cap-»n.k*»iKcr  ump«t 
strengthen  it.  I pain*); 

Cup-bearer  (kup'bar'er),  »■    1.  An  attendant 
at  a  feast  who  conveys  wine  or  other  liimurs 
to  the  guests.— 2.  Fonncrlv,  an  officer  of  the 
shold  of  a  prince  or  uoble,  who  tasted  the 
before  handing  it  to  bis  master. 
For  I  was  the  king's  cupbnrtr.  Keh.  Lit. 

cupboard  (kub'Ard),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cupboard,  cupbord,  often  spelled  cubbord,  some- 
times eobtrd,  to  suit  the  pron. ;  ME.  cuptwrd. 
copebord,  <  cup,  cuppc,  cup,  +  6orr/,  board.] 

1.  Driginally,  a  table  on  which  cups  and  other 
vessels,  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  earthenware,  for 
household  use  or  ornament,  were  kept  or  di»- 
plaved;  later,  a  table  with  shelves,  a  sideboard, 
bullet,  or  cabinet,  open  or  closed,  used  for  such 

■  purpose:  in  modern  use,  generally,  a  series  of 
shelves,  inclosed  or  placed  in  a  closet,  for  keeji- 
ing  cups,  dishes,  and  other  table-ware,  a  cup. 
lssard  of  Larue  sise  and  ]avl*h  ornament.  In  the  second 
form,  was  called  a  ovurt-cusAMir./,  and  was  mpcrlally  In- 
tended foe  the  display  of  plate,  etc.  This  Infill  Is  repre- 
sented l.y  the  m.»lem  aHelmard,  with  open  shelves  above 
and  a  closet  below. 

The  kyhgcf  nn»e-fcinf/  was  closed  In  sllvrr. 

Herts  Arthur,  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  3W. 

2.  A  similar  sidctsiard,  cabinet,  or  closet  of 
shelves  for  the  keeping  of  jirovisions  about  to 
bo  used.  Such  a  cupboard  was  formerly  called  specin 
cally  a  hrery^i./^Mr./,  and  In  II  was  placed  the  rsllon, 
called  livery,  allowed  to  each  nieinlwr  of  the  houseludd, 

truing  to  a  corner  rupionrd.  high  up  in  Uie  wall,  he 
pulled  a  key  out  of  his  Docket,  aud  unlocked  his  tittle 
ature  of  wine,  aud  cake,  and  spirits. 

.Vrs.  OfkrU.  Sylvta  s  Lovers,  III. 

Henee — 3.  The  set  or  collection  of  silver  or 
gold  (date,  fine  glass,  decorated  ceramic  ware, 
etc.,  usually  kept  in  a  cupboard.  Compare  cre- 
dence, 4. 

also  a  Cupl*>r,l  of  plate  moat  sumptuous  and 
HuUuvt  t  ro»«.Ks,  I.  mi 
attachment. 
A  r«pf»*tnl  f./ie  Is  seldom  true, 
A  love  sincere  Is  found  In  few.     Vrmr  Jtooiii. 

cupboardt  (ktib'^rd).  r.  f.  [<  cupboard,  s.]  To 
gather  as  into  a  cupboard;  hoard  up. 


rich. 


CUp-COrar(kup'kor'al),  n.  1.  A  corallite. — 2. 
A  coral  polypidom  of  which  the  whole  mass  is 
eup-shapedi  as  in  the  family  VyathophulUda. 
cupee  (ku-ptV  ),  s.  A  headHlress  of  lace,  gauze, 
etc.,  having  lappets  banging  down  beside  the 
face.  It  was  worn  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  preceded  the  tall 
commode. 

cupel  (kO'pel  or  knp'el),  n.  [Also  written  cup- 
jmI,  cupplc,  and  coupe!,  copple  (now  commonly 
cupel,  based  directly  upon  the  ML.  form) ;  <  F. 
coujtelle  =  Sp.  copela  =  Pg.  coprlla,  citjielha  = 
It.  coppetla,  <  ML.  cupella,  a  little  cuji,  a  little 
tun,  aim.  of  cupa,  cup,  L.  cupa,  a  tun  ( >  cupella, 
a  small  cask) :  see  cup.]  In  metal.,  tt  small  ves- 
sel made  of  pulverized  bone-earth,  in  the  form 
of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  with  a  cavity  in  the 
larger  end,  in  which  lead  containing  gold  and 
silver  is  cupeled.  See  cupella  tion.  In  assay  I  ik 
with  the  cupel  the  lead  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  bone- 
ash  into  which  It  sinks. 

I  lie  shirt  whereof  cvvprf*  ore  made,  which  they  put 
into  furnacta,  upon  which  lire  worketh  not, 

ton,  Nat  1]  1st 

cupel  (ktt'pel),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cupeled, 
cuj^lled,  ppr^cupclitig,  oincHis^  ^  [<  cupel,  *.) 

These  [silver  and  alloyed  iroldl  are  wrapped  t. tether 
In  a  piece  of  sheet  lead,  and  eui<llnt  or  melted  In  a  pis 
r.«js  crucible  called  a  cupel. 

H'Aso/f«iy  ami  Itrlanwttt,  Art  Work  In  tlold  and  surer,  p.  a 
CUpel-dtUTt  (ka'i»el-dust),  it.    Powder  used  in 

purifying  meuls.   Also  copple^utt. 
cupellate  (ku'jse-lat),  r.  f.    [<  cupel  +  -ate*.] 

To  cupel.  [Pare.] 

cupellation  (ku-pe-la'shon),  n.  [<  cupellate  + 
-iim.]  Sqia ration  of  gold  and  silver  from  lead 
by  treatment  in  a  cupeling-furnace  or  in  a  cu- 
pel. Tlte  process  depends  upon  the  property  possessed 
ny  lead  of  Itecoming  oiidlxed  when  strongly  heated,  while 
the  precious  metals  ore  not  so  affected.  The  lewd,  becam. 
lug  oxldlxed.  forma  litharge,  which  collects  on  the  surface 
anil  Hows  toward  the  edges  of  the  metallic  mass,  whence 
It  is  removed,  the  silver  remaining  tu  the  form  of  a  metal- 
lic disk  if  Uie  operation  Is  on  a  large  scale,  as  In  the  pro- 
cess of  working  argentiferous  lead  In  the  cupelUition-fur- 
nace.  or  In  that  of  a  small  rmmded  globule  or  button  if 
the  cnpel  Is  used  <sec  '*«;•*.'(,  as  Is  commonly  done  in  assay 
tng  silver  ore  which  contains  itold. 

Cupea  (ku'pCz),  n.  TNL.  (Fabrleiua,  1*01),  < 
(7)  L.  cSysrs,  cuppc*,  fond  01  delicacies,  dainty, 
connected  with  cupedo,  cuppedo,  a  tidbit,  deli- 
cacy, orlg.  =  cupula,  desire :  see  Cupid.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Cupertda.  C.  lobi- 
e'ept  is  a  North  American  species. 

Oupe&idse  (ku-pes'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cnpes 
+  -u/fP.]  A  family  of  serncorn  Calcoptcra  or 
beetles.  The  ventral  segments  are  free;  the  tarsi  are 
flve-Jolnted  ;  the  first  ventral  segment  is  not  elongated ; 
the  hind  coxa?  are  sulcate  for  thi'  rece|>tlon  of  the  thiglia; 
Uie  front  coxa  is  transverse ;  the  oiijchfum  Is  small  or 
wanting :  the  head  is  constricted  behind ;  and  the  eyes 
an  smooth.  The  famll)  comprises  only  Uie  three  genera 
dries,  I'rvtcma,  and  Ommti.  and  the  few  species  known 
ore  suinlier-coliTed  l*etles  of  medium  size,  which  prob- 
ably breed  In  decaying  wood. 

cupful  (kup'ful),  n.  [<  c«7>  +  -ful,  2.]  The 
quantity  that  a  cup  holds;  the  contents  of  a 
cup. 

Thane  cho  wente  to  the  wclle  by  the  witde  enla. 
That  alle  wcllydc  of  wyne,  and  wouderliche  rynnes: 
Ksughte  up  a  cappt  fvllr.  and  tviveple  It  falre. 

jferfe  JrtAMre(E.  E.  T.  S.).  1.  SSm 

cup-gall  (kup'gal),  n.  A  singular  kind  of  gall 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  some  other 
trees,  of  the  figure  of  a  cup,  or  a  drinking-glass 
without  its  font,  adhering  by  its  point  or  apex 
to  the  leaf,  and  containing  the  larva  of  a  small 
fly.  The  insect  which  makes 
ctt|>-galls  is  f'reidomyia  pocu- 
lum. 

cup-guard  (kup'gard),  n.  A 
sword -guard  in  which  the 
hand  is  protected  by  a  hollow 
metal  enp  opening  toward 
the  hand.  It  usually  sur- 
rounds the  blade  beyond  and 
outside  of  the  cross-guard. 
See  hilt. 

Cuphea  (ku'fe-|),  n.  [NL., 
with  reference  to  the  gibbous 
base  of  the  calyx,  <  Or.  sedor. 
a  hump.]  A  genu*  of  LyfAnt- 
rcor,  herbs  or  nndershnilis, 
natives  of  tropical  America 
and  Mexico,  of  which  three  sjeecies  occur  in  the 
United  Stales,  ilanj  turn  bright  colored  llowera,  aa-i 
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□mmon  tn  greenhouse*  under  Ui« 

{  cigar  plant. 
Ouphic,  a.  and  ».    Ree  Cufte. 
cup-hilted  (kiip'hil'ted).  a.    Furnished  with  a 
cup-guard,  aa  a  sword.    See  cup-guard. 
Cupid  (ku'pid),  it.  [<  L.  Cupido,  personification 

of  cupido  (cm- 
pitlin-),  desire, 
passion,  <  cu- 
pere,  desire : 
see  caret.']  In 
Horn,  myth.,  the 
god  of  love, 
identified  with 
the  Greek  Eros, 
the  son  of  Her- 
mes (Mercury) 
aud  Aphrodite 
(Venus).  lie  li 

generally  repre- 
sented a*  n  beautl- 
tut  buy  wllb  wings, 
carrting  it  U'W  mitt 


Bit  In  otu ii  kiniki-n 
f  as  blind  or  blind- 


dreu, 
out 


l  ill  art 

if  cbib 
r  with, 

Intro- 

■  to  considerable  number,  as  a  motive  of 
wltii  llUtu  or  no  mythological  allusion. 

The  sesl  wu  Csi;»",/  Iwnt  ilwir  a  scroll. 
And  o'er  hU  hesd  Iranian  Venue  bunt. 
And  raised  the  blinding  bandage  from  his  ere*. 

TVsutyson,  Princess,  t. 

look  for  Cupids  tn  the  eye«-  Same  at  to  loo* 
i,  etc  (which  see.  utxler  soft*,  ». ,  3). 

The  Naiads,  sluing  near  upon  the  sgcl  rocks, 
Are  busied  with  their  comfst,  to  hr»l.l  hit  verdant 
While  m  IA»ir  crystal  rye.  h*  doth  .for  Cupids  bxde. 

"-,  It 


Toto 


cupidity  (kil.pid'i-ti),  t».  [<  F.  cupiditc  =  Pr. 
ratptfritaf  =  It.  cupidita,  <  L.  tmpidUa[t-)»,  de- 
sire, covebousness,  <  eupidus,  desirous,  <  cuperc, 
desire:  see  corct.]  1.  An  eager  desire  to  pos- 
sess something ;  inordinate  desire ;  immoderate 
craving,  especially  for  wealth  or  power  *,  greed. 

No  property  It  secure  when  It  Ixaxunst  large  enough  to 
npt  the  cupidity  i>t  Indigent  power,  tiurke, 

ilany  article*  that  might  hare  aroused  the  cupidity  at 
imbllious  tb teres.       Lntkrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  1U-.1. 
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cup  land  (knp'land),  n.  In  British  India,  the 
depressed  land  along  the  rivers;  the  river- 
banks. 

cap-leather  (kup'lewi'fir),  n.  Apieceof leather 
fastened  around  the  plunger  or  bucket  of  a 
pump.  For  a  bucket  it  is  sleeve-shaped,  and 
for  a  plunger  it  is  made  with  a  solid  bottom. 
H.  H.  Knight. 

cup- lichen  (kup'li'ken),  n.  A  liehen  having  a 
goblet-shaped  podetium.  as  Cladonia  puxidata, 
or  a  cup-shaped  or  saucer-shaped  apothecium, 
as  Lecanora  tatlarea.  Also  called  cup-most. 
See  ent  under  cudbear, 

cupman  (kup'man),  n. ;  pi.  cupmen  (-men).  [< 
cup  +  num.]  A  boon  companion;  a  fellow- 
reveler.  [Hare.] 

"Oh,  a  friend  of  mine!  a  broUier  cupoias,"  .  .  .  aabl 
Burbo,  carelessly.      Jtuturr,  Last  Hays  at  Pompeii,  tt.  1. 

cupmealt,  <uh.  [<  ME.  cupmel,  cuppemele;  < 
cup  +  mt  at.]   A  cupful  at  a  time;  cup  by  cup. 

A  galoun  [of  ale]  for  a  grole  god  wute.  no  le«ee ; 
And  jll  it  <am  lu  aipmrt.  I'ter,  Pbneman  (H),  v.  «&. 

cup  moss  (kup'mos),  n.  [<  cup  +  mou1.]  Same 

as  cup-lichen. 
cup- mushroom  (kitp'muah'rom),  n,  8cci»m*A- 

toom. 

cupola  (ku'p<)-lU),  n,  [=  F.  coupolc  =  ^p.cupula 
=  I'g.  cupuin,  cujmla  =  1).  huyel  =  O.  Dan. 
kuppel  =  Sw.  kupol,  <  It.  cupola,  a  dome,  <  LL. 
cupula,  dim.  of  L.  cupa,  a  tub,  cask,  ML.  cupa,  It. 
eoppa,  etc.,  a  cup:  nee  cup.]  1.  In  arcJi.,  a 
vault,  either  hemispherical  or  produced  by  the 
revolution  about  its  axis  of  two  curves  inter- 
secting at  the  apex,  or  by  a  semi-ellipse  cover- 
ing a  circular  or  polygonal  area,  and  supported 
either  upon  four  arches  or  npon  solid  walls. 
The  Italian  word  aucnlhVt  a  hemispherical  roof  whlrh 
covers  a  circular  building,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Krone  or 
tlie  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tlvoll.  Must  nsodem  cupola*  arc 
».  ml  elliptic*!,  cut  through  their  shortest  diameter  ;  but 
the  greater 

It,    I-  l!l  M 

minutive 
small 

character 
dome. 


Onpreaaas 

vacuum  U  produced,  and  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied 
swells  up  Into  the  glass.  Where  the  object  Is  Stead  let- 
ting there  Is  Inside  the  cuppinic  itlasi  an  apparatus  cslled 
a  scarificator,  furnished  wltti  Due  lancets  operated  by  a 
spring  or  trigger,  by  which  the  skin  It  cut,  or  the  skin  Is 
cut  by  a  simitar  Instrument  before  the  cupping-glass  Is 
used.   Various  forms  of  cupping  mttruiurnts  are  used. 

I  at  their  books,  they  » 111  not  be  pitll'd  oo* : 
f  slick  like  ciirarfii/f  i/tsssrs. 

Fletcher  (ami  utAera),  Hlomty  llrotheT,  lr.  t 


<-UM>ttt!7, 
at  inebri- 


of  sncleitt  cupola*  were  hemispherical, 
ulal  use.  the  cupola  is  otU'n  considered  as  a  di. 
dome,  ..r  the  name  ii  *|ieciltcally  applied  to  a 
■dure  rising  alwte  a  roof  and  often  having  tbe 
of  a  lower  or  lantern,  sud  In  no  sensu  that  of  a 


love.  [Kare.] 

as  It  la  called  by  boys  and  girls,  shall  e»«r  tie  the  ret  heavy  ordnanee  Is 

of  my  ridicule  vllhUnous  eupi-titut  In  the  sides.   Furrvu-,  Mil.  fcneyc. 

HirJwnleMi.  Kir  Charles  lirsi>ill*,n,  VI.  lltf.  4.  Tn  anat.;   („)  The  Summit  Of  the 


S.  The  round  top  of  any  structure,  as  of  a  fur- 
nace :  the  structure  itself.  See  cupola-furnace. 
Specifically— 3.  Milit.,  a  revolving  shot-proof 
turret,  formed  of  strong  timbers,  and  armored 
with  massive  iron  plates.  In  some  system*  of  cu- 
polas the  biwcr  Is  erected  on  a  lane  which  l»  made  bi  turn 
.m -power.  Within  the  tur- 
and  flrod  through  openings 


on  IU  conter  by  means  of 
ret  heavy  ordnanee  is  ' 


-  Sjro,  J.  Cbeefeurneas,  Cupidity,  etc.  fare  avarie*\  crav- 
ing, hankering,  grasping,  lust  for  wealth,  etc. 

cupidone  (ku'pi-don),  n.  [F.,  <  Cupidon,  <  L. 
Cupido,  Cupiil :  see  Cupid.]  A  flowering  plant 
of  gardens,  Catananche  carrulea. 

Oupidonia  (ku-pi-do'ni-§),  a.  [NL.  (Reichen- 
bach,  1853),  extended  from  cupido,  the  specific 
name  of  the  bird,  <  L.  Cupido,  Cupid.]  A  ge- 
nua of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  grouse  family, 
Te traouiiUr ;  the  pinnated  grouse.  They  have  alu- 
krta  or  Utile  wing  llke  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  slues  of  the 


(J)  Tho  summit  of  an  intestinal  gland.  Frry. 
—  5.  In  conch.,  tho  so-called  dorsal  or  visceral 
hump,  made  by  the  heap  of  viscera, 
dipolaedt  (kiVpiHsd),  a.    [<  cupola  +  -«f».] 
Having  ft  cupola. 

Here  It  al«o  another  rich  ebony  cabinet  eupefaVf  with  a 
tortoise-shell.  >:eeiy«,  Disry,  Oct.  22,  l«4t. 

Now  hast  thou  chang'd  thee,  saint :  and  made 
Thyself  a  fane  Dial's  eupnlad.      Lvretaee,  l.ucasta. 

cupola- fumace  (ku'pi>.l&-fer'nAs),  n.  In  metal., 
a  sliaft-fumaoe  built  more  slightly  than  the 
ordinary  blast-furnace,  and  usually  of  fire-brick, 
hooped  or  cased  with  iron.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  remelting  cast-iron  for  foundry  purposes, 
cnpolatedt  (ku'pA-la-ted),  a.  [<  cupola  +  -ate* 
+  -e<P.]    Having  a  cupola. 

They  ahew'd  ns  Virgil's  sepulchre  erected  on  a  steepe 
rock,  in  funnc  of  a  small  rotunda  or  cupotated  colnmne. 

Iiiary.Keb.  J,  " 


Fo.ole.lieo  iC»/,./,«,oi  f »/«*>[. 

Deck,  which  may  have  been  fancifully  likened  to  Cupid's 
wings;  a  abort  tail  with  broad  feathers;  the  head  some- 
what created ;  the  tarsi  partly  feathered  ;  and  the  plumage 
barred  crosswise  im  Hie  under  ]wrts.    The  genus  ia  ' 


upon  the  common  prairie  hen  of  the  United  states,  Vwpi- 
donia  cirpvfii.  A  second  smaller  klud  la  C.  i«i«u/irinef«. 
Also  called  TympuiiueAiu. 
CUpidoU8t,  a.    [<  L.  cupidut,  desiring,  desirous, 
longing,  K  cuperc,  desire,  long  for:  see  eorff.] 
Full  of  cupidity.    (W«5«.  1717. 
Cupid's-wing  Iku'pidz-wing),  n.    A  piece  of 
leather  at  the  top  of  the  check  in  a  pianoforte- 
action.    Sometimes  called;!*/, 
enpiscent  (ku'pi-sent),  a.   [<  LL.  cuni*ccn(t-)», 
ppr.  of  cupiscere,  wish.  <  L.  euprrr,  itesire :  see 
",  cowt.]    Same  as  concupiscent. 


cuppa  (kup'i),  n.  [ML.,  a  cup:  aee  cup.]  A 
cup ;  specifically,  e celts.,  the  bowl  or  cup  of  a 
chnlice  or  of  a  ciborium. 

capped  (kupt),  b,  [<  cup  +  -t<P.]  Depressed 
at  the  center  like  a  cup;  dished;  cup-shaped. 

In  the  original  machine  | type. writer)  tbe  key*  were  of 
boue.  slightly  rupped,  with  letter*  in  relief,  so  thai  the 
blind  could  use  It.  Sei.  Amur.,  X.      LVT  ITS. 

cupper  (knp'er), «.  It.  One  who  carries  a  cup; 
a  eup-bearer. —  2.  One  who  applies  a  cupping- 
glass. 

cupping  fkup'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  cup,  v.] 

1.  In  mtrg.,  the  application  of  the  cupping- 
glass.  There  are  two  modes  of  cupping:  one  !n  which 
the  part  is  scarified  and  some  blood  taken  away  to  relieve 
congestion  or  fntiaminatloti  of  Internal  parts,  called  tret 
cuppitvt.  or  wore  generally  Riinply  ryppirvj;  and  u  second, 
tentiril  ilru  ruppin<i.  In  which  llk-re  Is  ho  scarification  and 
ho  blood  it  slistracti-il, 

2.  A  concavity  in  the  end  of  a  cylindrical  cast- 
ing, produced  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  metal. — 

3.  A  shallow  countersink. 

cupping-glass  (kup'ing-glas),  n.  A  glass  vds- 
sel  like  a  cup  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  opera- 
tion of  cupping.  The  air  within  Is  rarefied  hy  heat  or 
otherwise,  so  that  when  applied  to  the  sklii  a  partial 


cuppljlg-hotiset(kup'itig-hous),  n.  [< 

verbal  n.  (with  reference  to  the  cup  thi 
ates),  +  house.]    A  tavern. 

Uow  many  of  these  madmen  .  .  .  lavish  out  their  short 
times  In  .  .  .  playing,  dicing,  drinking,  feasting,  beasllug; 

ii  r-u/7-i  I,  >-/i„<t*.    u  -,  :n: ; !  [  n  _-  Iimu*.     ii  £1111  Ml.  Ii-mo  ,  -  linn: 

their  means,  lives,  souls,  ifrr.  T.  Admiu,  Work*.  1.  277. 
cupping-machine  (kup'lng-ma-shen'),  n.  The 
tiret  machino  u>ted  in  the  process  of  making 
metallic  cartridge-eases.  It  consists  of  two  stamps 
or  dies,  one  working  within  the  other.  The  outer  one  cuts 
tbe  copper  blank  and  the  nest  pulls  It  Into  the  shape  of  a 
cup.  preparing  It  for  drawing  la  other  machines,  H.  II. 
Knitfht. 

cupping-tool  (kup'ing-tol),  n.  A  cup-shaped 
btiicksmiths'  swage. 

cup-plant  (kup'  plant),  n.  The  Sil- 
phtum  perfoliatum.  a  tall,  stout  com- 
posite) of  the  United  States,  with  a 
mi  i  mi  re  stem  and  large  opposite  leaves, 
the  tipper  pairs  connate  at  tho  base 
and  forming  a  cup-like  cavity.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  yellow. 

cuppnleB(kup'ulz),».p(.  InArr.,bars>- 
gemel.    See  gemel.  9 

cup-purse  (kup'pers),  n.    A  long  net- 
ted purse  one  or  both  ends  of  which 
are  wrought  upon  a  cup-formed  mold  c^^« 
to  give  it  shape. 

cuppy  (kup'i),  n.  [Appar.  <  F.  cotrjjr*  cut :  see 
con/*''.]  In  her,,  one  of  the  furs  composed  ot 
patches  like  potent,  but  arranged  go  that  each 
ia  set  against  a  patch  of  the  same  tincture,  in- 
stead of  alternated.  It  la  always  argent  and  asun- 
unleas  otherwise  blajoued.  Also  called  potent  evinsfrr- 
pstenf. 

cuprate  (ktl'prat),  «.  [<  cupr(ic)  +  -afel.]  A 
salt  of  cuprie  acid. 

enprea-bark  (ku'prfi - jl -bark),  ».   [<  LL.  cu- 
preus,  coppery  (<  cunntiiri,  copper),  +  bark'1.] 
The  bark  of  Remijia  Purdieana  and  B.  peduncu- 
lata,  trees  of  tropical  South  America,  allied  to 
Cinchona.  It  is  of  a  copper-red  t 
quinine  and  allied  alkaloids, 
cupreine  (ldi'pre-in),  n.    [<  cvprcaif-oara-)  + 
",(  -'.]    An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  double 
alkaloid  homoquinine,  found  in  a  variety  of  cu- 
prea-bark,  the  product  of  Semnia  pedunculata. 
cupreous  (ku'pre-us),  a.    [<  LL.  cupreus,  of 
copper,  <  cuprum,  copper:  see  copper.]  1. 

copper;  having  the 
of  copper.— 2.  topper-colored;  red- 
rith  a  metallic  luster. 

I  got  a  rare  meaa  of  golden  and  silver  snd  bright  ew- 
peeou.  ftshea,  which  looked  like  a  string  of  Jewels. 

rAorrasi,  Walders.  p.  3aS. 

Cupreous  luster.  See  (surer. 

CupreBslnes  (ku-pro-siii'^-ei),  ».  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Cupressus  +  -in-  +  -ea>.]  A  suborder  of  fV»nt- 
fcrrr,  of  which  the  genus  Cupressus  is  the  type, 
with  opposite  or  ternate,  mostly  scale-like, 
and  adnute  leaves.  It  i 

perue.ChanurcmiariM,  Ti 
others  of  the  obi  world. 

Cupresaitea  (ku-iire-si'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Cuvres- 
sus,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  considered 
to  be  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
recent  genus  Cupreous  (which  see).  This  genus 
is  one  of  those  found  tn  connection  with  asnber.  ami  In 
various  later  geological  formations,  especially  the  llgnilic 
group  of  northern  tlenuany.  The  forms  found  In  tbe  Per- 
mian, and  so  characteristic  of  a  part  of  that  group,  and 
which  were  formerly  referred  to  Cupersn'fes,  are  now  put 
In  the  genus  t*lV*iot nittst. 

CupreMOcrinlcla  (ku-preB-s>-kriii'l-de),  n.  ;i/. 
pfL,  <  (  uprttsocrinu*  +  -<Ar.]  A  family  of 
fonsil  crinoids  or  eucrir,- 


genus  C«^«»o<Ti»«Mt.  1 
calyx,  ranging  from  the 
boniferous  formation. 

cnpreBSOcrinite  (ku-pro-sok'ri-nIt\  n.  [As 
Cujiressocrinus  +  -if«J.]  An  encrinite  of  the 
genus  rwprcMocrt 

Cupresaocrinus  (ku-pre-eok'ri-nus),  it.  [NL., 
<  L.  cuprrtsus,  cypress,  +  Or.  apiVov,  lily?]  A 


,  <  L.  etiprfrt- 


genus  of  encrinites. 
Cupressus  (ku-pres'us),  i 
sux,  rarely  cyimristus.  In  LL.  cupressus: 
cvpress.]  A  genus  of  coniferous  trees  having 
small,  scale-like,  appresxed  or  spreading  acute 
leaves,  as  in  the  jumpers,  and  cones  formed  of 
a  small  tiumlser  of  peltate  woody  scales,  with 
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Cupressua 

several  small  m-.^uUr  seeds  to  each  Male ;  the 


cypress.  The  common  cypres*  of  the  aid  world  l>  C. 
•nnfvrxrriu,  a  native  of  the  Eiuit. 
Tti«  tree  with  erect  appreesed  branch- 
es, hnvtuji  *  slender  pyramidal  form, 
rreuneatiy  planted  In  Mohammedan 
and  other  burylng-grounds,  u  a  va- 
riety of  this  specie*,  beside*  which 
there  are  three  iw  four  other*  In  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  central 
Asia.  In  N'.trth  America  there  are 
■even  or  eight  ■  pec  lea,  In  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Culifomia.  The  wood 
la  fiuranl,  ounipacl,  and  durable. 
CUprlC  (kii'prik),  a.  [<  IX.  cu- 
prum, copper,  +  -ie.1  Pertaining  to  or  o 
nature  of  copper;  derived  from  copper:  as, 
cupric  oxid.  Also  cuprous. — Cuprte  compound,  * 
compound  Into  which  the  atom  of  copper  enter*  with 
equivalence  of  two :  fio-  example,  ('nO,  cnprlc  oxsd.  In  a 
cuprous  compound  two  atoms  of  copper  enter,  forming  a 
bivalent  group :  for  example,  CU3O,  cuprous  oxid. 

enpriferous  (ku-prif 'g-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  cuprum, 
copper,  +  L.  ferre,  =  E.  o*ar»,  +  -01**.]  Pro- 
ducing or  containing  copper;  copper-bearing: 
as,  cupriferous  ore,  or  silver. 

cuprite  (kii'prit),  ».  [<  LL.  cuprum,  copper, 
+  -i/c3.]  Tne  red  oxid  of  oopper;  red  copper 
ore;  a  common  ore  of  oopper,  of  a  bright-red 
color,  occurring  in  isometric  crystals  (cubes, 
octahedrons,  etc.).  and  also  massive.  It  in 
sometimes  found  in  capillary  forma,  as  in  the 
variety  chalcotrichite. 

cupro-ammoninin  <ku '  pro-a-mp ' ni-um),  a. 
Same  as  eopptrised  ammonia  (which  see,  under 
copprrice).  . 

cuproid  (ku'jvroid),  a.  [<  LL.  cuprum,  copper, 
+  (Jr.  aflor,  form.]  In  crystal.,  a  solid  related 
to  a  tetrahedron,  and  contained  under  twelve 
equal  triangles.  It  is  the  heiniht-dral  form 
of  the  tetragonal  trisoctabedron  or  trapezohe- 
dron. 

rapromagnesite  (ku-pro-mag'ne-rdt),  n.  [< 
LL.  cuiirum,  copper,  +  NL.  om;/iii\vi«w,  q.  v., 
+  -fleXl  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  copper  and 
magnesium. 

cuproschoellt*  (ku-pr6-«be'lit).  n.    [<  LL.  cu- 
prum, copper.  +  srAcWtfe.]  A  variety  of  schee- 
lite  containing  several  per  cent,  of  copper  oxid. 
cuprose  (kup'roz),  n.    [Also  coprose;  <  copi  or 
cup  +  rWW*.]    Same  as  r»»oer-rtw. 
cuprous  (ku'prus),  a.    [<  LL.  cuprum,  copper, 

+  -out.]    Same  as  cupric. 
enpseed  (kup'sed),  n.    A  tall,  climbing,  menl- 
■pcrmaccous  vino  of  the  southern  United  States, 
Calucocarvum  Luoni,  with  large  lobed,  cordate 
leaves  and  small  greenish-white  flowers.  Thn 
fruit  is  a  large  drupe  containing  a  bony  seed 
hollowed  out  on  one  side  like  a  cup. 
cup-8haped  (kup'shapt),  a.    Shaped  like  a  cup. 
Cup-a&aped  organs,  *pecillcell.v,  in  some  Miruii.uru, 
bundle*  of  tactile  setw.  mWJeJ  In  depreaalmu  of  the  In- 
tegument of  the  head  and  body, 
cup-shrimp  (kup'shrimp).  n.   A  shrimp,  PaUr- 
mon  vulgaris,  when  so  small  as  to  be  sold  by 
e,  not  by  counting.    [Local,  British.] 
(kup'spunj),  n.    A  kind  of  commer- 
cial sponge.  The  Turkey  cup-sponge  is  Spongia 
adriatica,  also  called  Iterant  toilct^spongc. 
cupula  (ku'pu-lJt),  n.  ;  pi.  cupula!  (-16).  [NL., 
a  little  cup,  etc.,  dim.  of  ML.  cupa,  a  cup:  see 
cupola  and  cup.  ]    Same  as  rupute. 
cupular  (ku' pu-lttr).  a.    [<  cupula  +  -ar'i.] 
Cup-shaped;  resembling  a  small  cup. 
cupulate  (ku'pu-lat),  a.    [<  NL.  cupulatus,  < 
cupula,  q.  v.]    Same  as  cupular. 
cupule  Iku'pul),  h.    [<  NL.  cupula;  q.  v.]  I, 
A  small  cup-shaped  depression,  as  in  rook. 

These  ntfultt  hare  not  only  various  slice  In  dlfJerent 
stone*.  tHjt  even  In  the  same  alone  differ  considerably 
from  one  surface  to  another.        #nryr.  ftri/.,  XVI.  112. 

2.  In  oof.:  (a)  A  form  of  involucre,  occurring 
in  the  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  hazel, 
of  bracts 
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cuptt/iTrrtnat.]  An  important  order  of  ape  ta- 
lons exogenous  trees,  including  the  oak,  chest- 
nut, beech,  birch,  etc.  It  Is  rluu-actertied  by  mono- 
clou*  flower*,  of  which  the  atainlnate  are  In  anient*  and 
the  pistillate  have  an  Inferior  or  naked  J-  to  «-cc)lcd 
ovary,  the  cells  having  one  or  two  orulea.  The  order  is 
divided  Uilo  three  tribe*,  each  of  which  has  been  ranked 
as  a  distinct  under:  via.,  Quercimam  (the  Cupuliftnr  of 

I  "<".'  »'•>'>•  r«>,  which  have  the  f  mil  wni  Unocal  irilul..s-..| 

111  a  scaly  or  aplmr  Involucre  or  cup.  as  in  the  oak, 
nut,  and  hooch ;  CorvU*.  with  the  bract*  of  the  lav 
fidUccous  and  more  or  )«*•  united,  a*  In  the  baud  and 
hornbeam ;  and  BrtuU*.  which  have  the  aealc.llke  brai-U 
imbricate  in  a  *plke  and  the  nutleU  small  and  flattened, 
a*  In  tlie  birch  and  alder.  The  10  genera  Include  about 
4u0  species,  distributed  over  the  temperate  region*  of  the 
northern  hemisphere, 
cupuliferous  (kn-pu-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  cu- 
pulifcrus,  <  cupula,  q.  v.,  T  L.  fcrre  b  E.  fccar1.] 
In  hot,  bearing  cnpules. 

cupulifonn  (ku'pu-li-fdrm),  a.  [<  XL.  cupula, 
q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  shape,]  Shaped  like  or  re- 
sembling a  cupule;  cupular. 
cup-yalve  (kup'vaiv),  «.  1.  A 
conical  valve  which  is  guided  by  a 
stem  to  and  from  its  flaring  sent. — 
2.  A  valve  placed  like  an  inverted 
enp  over  an  opening. —  3.  A  form 
of  balance-valve  which  opens  si- 
multaneously at  the  sides  and  top. 
E.  H.  Kuigkt. 
CUT  (ker),  «.  [<  ME.  l  ur,  curre ;  of 
Lti.  or  Scand.  origin:  =  MD.  korre, 
a  house-dog,  watch-dog,  —  Sw.  dial, 
frurrc,  a  dog.  Prob.  so  called  from 
his  growling;  cf.  Ml>.  'korrcn,  in 
comp.  korrepot,  equiv.  to  D.  knorrr- 
pot  (a  Dan.  knurrcpolte),  a  grumbler,  snarler 
(of.  MD.  D.  knorrcu  =  G.  knurreu  =  Dan.  anurrr, 
grumble,  snarl',  —  Icel.  kurra.  grumble,  mur- 
mur, =  Sw.  kurra,  croak,  rumble,  =  Dan.  kurrc, 
coo,  whirr;  cf.  E.  dial,  rurr,  cry  as  an  owl,  Sc. 
rurr,  coo  as  a  dove,  purr  as  a  cat,  curdoo,  cur- 
dna,  currno,  coo  as  a  dove,  cwrn'e-srirrrr,  ex- 
pressive of  a  noisy  habitual  growl.  An  imita- 
tive word:  see  purr,  and  cf.  chirr,  ehurr,  hurr, 
rfAirr.]  1.  A  dog:  usually  in  depreciation,  a 
or  outcast  dog;  a  dog  of 


curate 

2t.  The  condition  or  office  of  a  guardian ;  guar- 
dianship. 

By  wny  uf  curacy  and  protectondllp. 

fiogtr  AirrfA.  Exanien,  p.  £01. 

Perpetual  curacy.   *«  j*rj*tval  rvrult,  under  curare. 

curari,  curara  (kB-ra'ri,  -rtt),  ».  [8.  Amer., 
also  written  curarr,  and  in  many  variant  forma, 
our  an,  urari,  Koorara,  icoorali,  vourali,  vooralf. 


)ctf.  I|. 


Both  iDouirrel,  puppy,  whelp. 
And  cure  of  low  deitree. 
(/itfuWiM,  Elcuy  on  tin 


and  liound. 

Death  of  a  Mad  Dor. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  surly,  ill-bred  man;  a  low, 
despicable,  ill-natured  fellow:  used  in  con- 
tempt. 

What  uoqhl  you  have,  you  curs, 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?       ^AtsJr,,  Cor.,  L  1. 

curability  (kur-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  curabitite 
=  It.  cura6i/i'f<},'<  LL.  as  if  *curabilila(t-)s,  < 
curabilis :  see  curable.]  The  character  of  be- 
ing curable ;  the  fact  of  admitting  of  cure. 

curable  (kur'a-bl).  a.  [=  F.  curahlc  =  Pr.  Sp. 
curable  =  Pg.  curavcl  =  It.  curabile,  <  LL.  cura- 
bilis,  <  L.  rurarf,  cure:  see  cure,  r.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  healed  or  cured;  admitting  a 
remedy:  as,  a  curable  disease  or  patient;  a  cur- 
able evil. 

There  he  k.ihi!  Inslciiiprra  of  the  MIimI  that  proceed 
from  those  of  the  lUxly,  anil  so  are  euruMc  by  llruit*  and 
Ulela.  //us-eff,  L.  ttera,  I.  vL  M, 


2t.  Capable  of  curing. 


aUt  vertue  i 


ist  all  diseases 

.Vuiu/iis,  Travalle 


ing 
whic 


bich  in  fruit 
cohere  into  a 
kind  of  cup. 
(6)  In  fungi, 
a  receptacle 
shaped  like  the 
cupof  an  acorn, 
as  in  I'tcisa.— 
3.  In  cnt'im., 
a  little  H*p- 
ahaped  organ; 
specifically,  one  of  the  sueking-disks  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tarsi  of  certain  aquatic 
beetles. 

Also  cupula. 
Oupulifera  (kn-pu-lif'e-re),  n.  pi.    [NL..  fern, 
pi.  (so.  L.  pUiHta;  plants)  of  cupuliferus .  see 


II.  II* 

curablenesa  I  kur'a-bl-nes),  a.  Capability  of 
lieing  cure<l,  healed,  or  remedied;  curability. 

The  •rsximenta  which  Hrlmout  ami  other*  draw  from 
the  providence  of  liod,  for  the  rurafclnv*.  of  all  diwases. 

lloyU.  Works,  II.  110. 

CUracao  (k6-ra-so'),  n.  [So  nanieil  from  the 
island  of  Curacao,  north  of  Venezuela.  See  <•«- 
rruwosr.]  A  cordial  made  of  spirit  sweetened 
and  flavored  with  the  peel  of  the  bitter  orange. 
Cninmnnlv  written  curacoa. 

curacao-bird  (ko-ra-so'berd  i,  ».  An  old  nnme 
of  the  Uuianan  curassow  or  niituporanga,  Crajr 
alrclor ;  the  crusted  curassow.  Aroiri.r ;  fris- 
son, 17110. 

curacoa,  «.    Incorrect  spelling  of  curofvio. 
curacy  (ku'ra-si),  n. ;  pi.  curacies  (-*ix).  [< 
nrriffrl  +  -cy.  as  if  <  NL.  Ttiriifirl.]    1.  The 
icnt  of  a 


.  like  to  village  curs, 
a**  do. 

Skuk..  Hen.  VIII.,  II.  4. 

I,  hair,  like  hemp,  or  like  the  Isllmt  cur  s. 
rtrukt,  {and  aiuwArr),  queen  of  IVirlnth.  Iv.  t. 


brittle,  resinous  substance,  consisting  of 
aqueous  extract  of  Slrychnos  tozifera,  and  va- 
rious other  species  of  the  same  genus,  used  bv 
South  American  Indians  for  poisoning  their 
arrows,  especially  the  small  arrows  shot  from 

the  blow-gun.  Curari  may.  except  in  very  large  doers, 
be  Introduced  with  Impunity  into  tlie  alimentary  canal . 
but  If  Introduced  into  a  puncture  of  the  skin  so  a*  to  mix 
with  Uie  blood,  the  effect  Is  instantly  fatal.  Its  principal 
effect  Is  paralysis  of  Uie  termination*  of  the  motor  iierte*. 
and  It  causes  death  by  paralysis  of  l lie  ituisrles  of  the 
cheat,  producing  suffocation.  Tlie  chief  use  of  curari  by 
the  Indians  I*  for  the  chase,  animals  killed  by  tt  being 
quite  wholesome.  It  Is  largely  used  In  ]diyslolcarical  ex- 
periiucnta,  and  to  a  email  extent  therapeutically  In  spas- 
modic affectlona,  a*  tetanus,  rallies,  etc. 

curartne  (ko-rtt'rin),  a.  [<curtir>  +  -*'«<2.]  An 
alkaloid  extracted  from  curari,  forming  col- 
orless prisms  more  poisonous  than  the  curari 
which  yields  it.  One  hundredth  of  a  gram 
introduced  into  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  produces 
death  in  a  short  time. 

curarization  (ko-ra-ri-za'shon).  n.  [<  curartje 
+  -aftoN.]  The  act  or  operation  of  curarizing ; 
the  state  of  being  curanzed, 

curarize  (ke-rii'riz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  curo- 
riscd,  ppr.  curaruring.  [<  curari  +  -irr.]  To 
administer  curari  to ;  destroy  the  motor  with- 
out destroying  the  sensory  function  of  the  ner- 
vous svstem  by  the  use  or  cuniri,  as  in  vivisec- 
tion, when  the  animal  is  rendered  motionless 
and  voiceless,  but  not  insensible  to  pain. 

curassow  tku-ras'6),  n.  [<  curacao(-bird) :  see 
cvracao.]  i.  One  of  Uie  large  gallinaceous 
South  American  birds  of  the  genera  f  'rox  and 
Pauxi,  and  the  subfamily  C 
upward  of  14  specie*.  Tlie  best 
the  name  was  Hist  applied.  Is  Use  curacao -bird  or  < 
diraasnw,  Crux  alrrtur,  of  a  ereenlah  black  color  with  a 
white  crest,  inhabiting  northerly  pari*  .if  South  / 


ctlslvew-blnl  i*  Pauxi  aaUata  ;  the  rcd-knohlicd  cnra*»nir 
ts  Cnsx  iCrvMttMarynituil  carvnculala  or  jrnrrrffi.  The 
glolMMc  ciiraasijw.  C.  tflnftaceni,  is  notable  n*  the  northern, 
nuiat  apecle*,  and  the  only  one  found  math  of  Panama ;  H 
ranees  Into  Mexico.  Several  sjiecie*  of  curassows  arc  do. 
rm-sllcated  in  tlielr  native  country,  and  resemble  the  tur- 
key in  size  and  genera]  chararU-r- 
2.  pi.  The  family  Cnfettfrr. 

Also  spelled  enrofforr,  cfrrmuiotr,  and  also  called 
kocro.  mituporanga,  and  by  other  names, 
curat't,  a.    See  curate*. 

curate,  n.  [Also  curate,  curiet,  appar.  based 
on  ML.  curatia,  a  cuirass:  see  CKirruw.  and  cf. 
OF.  cuirrt,  undressed  Icafher,  from  same  ult. 
source.]    A  cuirass. 


Tliey  get  Into  orders  as  soon  as  they  can.  and  If  they  kt 
irry  fortunate,  arrive  In  time  to  a  cwroew  here  in  town 


their  runtls  with  my  hl*de, 
fair  as  fair  Angelica. 

Grtene.  i>rlando  Kurliaui 

Tlie  mastiffs  nerve  Dial  bunt  the  bristled  boar 
Are  bsrtH'wd  w|lh  ,-uraU  Unlit  and  strong. 

M*  /*■««.»*  (Arlsri'a  Eng.  tiamer,  I.  173t 

curate'  Ikil'rilt),  ».  [<  ME.  nrrnf  =  OFries.  ku- 
rtt,  <  ML.  ruratu*  (>  It  rurato  —  F.  curt),  a 
priest,  curate,  prop,  adj.,  having  to  do  with  the 
cure  of  nouls,  <  L.  cum.  cure,  care:  see  rsrc, 
».]  1.  According  to  former  use,  ol 
the  cure  of  souls ;  a  priest ;  »  minister. 

When  IhiMI  shalt  V  shrlvm  of  lh>  rural,  tell  lilm  ek* 
all  Uie  aliine.  Ihal  tlmM  tiast  don  sith  Ihnii  were  Isste 
shriven.  Ckauerr,  Paiaon's  Tale. 
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ifu^-T^iC"""'*, »~« «« •>»■■ 

toUte**  th«  healthful  Spirit 

l-™,er  lBn«  1  PrayeT  lor  Clergy  and 
[People. 


 r,  eucb  u 

ne  who  ire  now  atylcd 
and  who  in  old  limn 


J.  C.  Jtagnmn.  Book  about  the  Ciena,  1-  «• 
2.  In  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  clergyman  employed 
under  the  incumbent  (whether  rector  or  vicar), 
either  as  assistant  in  tho  same  church  or  in  ft 
chapel  within  the  pariah  and  connect*  I  with 
the  church.  The  cunite  Mhe  priest  of  lowest  decree 
In  the  I'iiiiri'h  i-f  England ;  he  must  b»  licensed  by  the 
blabop  or  ordinary.   The  term  la  now  in  u»e  In  the  United 

3t.  A  guardian;  a  protector. -Perpetual  curate, 

trly.acuratoof  aparleMn  which 

i  and  coulrul  of  a  layman.  IVr. 

 I  hare  alnoe  Item  been  abollelied,  every  In- 

aheiit  of  a  church  (nut  a  rector!  who  b  entitled  to  per- 


diary 

hired  I 

removed  at  pleasure 

curate  ',  n.    See  curufl. 

curatelle  (ku-ra-tel').  a.  [F.,  <  ML.  curatu*, 
care,  <  L.  curare,  care :  see  cure,  *.]  In  French 
law,  giiardianahip ;  committeeship;  tutorship. 

curatosbip  (ku'rat-ahip),  a.  Same  aa  curacy,  1. 

curatesa  (ku'rat-es).  n.  [<  curate  +  -cm.]  The 
wife  of  a  curate.    [Bare.]  r 

A  very  burly  curat*  I  mliiht  perhaps  eeaay  to  ruin;  but 
•   f  would  bo  aarv  to  art  the  better  of  me. 


TrollejM,  Barrhcaler  towera,  ul. 
enrationf,  n.    [=  F.  c*trafi<r»i  =  Sp.  curacicm  at 
Pg.  carafrZn  =  It.  curarum*.  <  L.  curafoM.*-), 
cure,  healing,  <  curare,  pp.  curatui,  take  care, 
cure:  see  cure,  r.]   Cure;  healing. 

But  I  may  not  endure  that  thou  dwells 
In  ao  unskilful  an  opynyon. 
That  of  thy  wo  la  no  curorum. 

Chaucer,  Troll oa.  L  791. 
The  method  of  cvrutim  lately  delivered  by  David  Buck- 
barua  wm  approved  by  the  profession  of  Leydeu. 

Sir  T.  Brtnrue,  Vulg.  Err. 

curative  (ku'ra-tiv),  n.  nrul  ii.    [=  F.  curatif = 
,  Hp.  Pg.  It.  cura'tico,  <  L.  as  if  "curatittut,  <  curare, 
pp.  rwufas,  cure :  see  c ure,  ej  Jt,  o.  1.  Relat- 
ing to  the  cure  of  diseases . —  2. 
having  the  power  or  a  tendency  to  cure. 

IX  n.  That  which  cures  or  serves  to  cure ;  a 
remedy. 

curatively  (ku'ri-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  curative 
manner;  as  a  curative. 

curator  (ku-ra'tor),  n.  [=  F.  eurotcttr  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  curador  =  It.  rurntorr,  <  L.  curator,  one 
who  has  care  of  a  thing,  a  manager,  guardian, 
trustee,  <  curare,  pp.  curatug,  take  care  of:  see 
cure,  r.J  1.  In  Rom.  late,  one  appointed  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  a  person  past  the  age  of  pu- 
berty when  from  any  cause  he  has  become  un- 
fit to  manage  them  himself. —  2.  In  ciril  law,  a 
guardian;  specifically,  one  who  has  the  care  of 
the  estate  of  a  minor  or  other  incompetent  per- 
son.— 3.  One  who  has  the  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  something,  as  of  a  public  museum, 
fine-art  collection,  or  tho  like. 

rteeiiur  11m  above-mentioned  atrangen  are  like  to  con- 
tinue here  yet  awhile,  at  thr  least  some  of  thrin,  the  eoci- 
ety  aha  1 1  much  atand  in  need  of  a  rural  or  of  experiment*. 

Bujttr,  Work*,  VI.  147. 

CuratOTBhip  (kn-ra'toT-ahip),  n.  [<  curator  + 
-»hip.]    The  office  of  a  curator. 

curatory  (ku'ra-to-ri),  n.  K  ML.  curatoria,  < 
L.  curator,  a  curator.]  In  Rom.  law,  the  office 
of  a  curator;  curatorship ;  tutelage. 

Tlie  curatory  of  minora  above  pupllarlty  waa  of  much 
later  dal«  than  tll«  Tablet  tneye.  Brit.,  XX.  «*». 

CUratrix  (ku-ra'triks),  n.  [LL.,  fem.  of  L  m- 
nifor:  see  curator.]  1.  A  woman,  or  anything 
regarded  as  feminine,  that  cures  or  heals. 
[Itare.) 

That  "  naUire  "  of  Htppocratea  that  la  the  rurali-ir  of 
<llara«e«.  CudirortA,  Iulelleclual  System,  p.  107. 

2.   A  female 
Richardson. 

curb  (kerb),  a.  and  «A  [I.  «.:  <  ME.  a>urbe,  adj., 
<  OF.  courbe,  corbe,  moil.  F.  eourbe  =  Pr.  corb 
=s  Hp.  Pg.  It,  curm,  <  L.  rvrYiM,  bent  ,  crooked, 
curved :  see  curve,  a.,  of  which  curd  is  a  doub- 
let IT.  ». :  <  F.  courtr  (=  Sp.  Pg.  It,  cwrn),  a 
curve,  bend,  curb  on  a  horse's  leg;  prop.  fem. 
of  the  adj.]   Lt  «.  Bent ;  curved  ;  arched. 

court*,  and  a  arete  tmnche  on  lila 
ler  be  fore  u  grin  the  Itresle. 
jr<Tii»(E.  K.  T.  8.),  UL  SS£l 


restraint;  check;  oon- 
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II.  a.l  A  hard  and  callous  swelliug  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  a  horse's  leg,  as  the  hinder  part  of 
the  hook,  the  inside  of  the  hoof,  beneath  the 
elbow  of  the  hoof,  etc. 

curb  (kerb),  r.  [<  ME.  oOKrOrn,  kerhen,  liend, 
bow,  crouch,  <  OF.  courtier,  corber,  curbcr,  F. 
rmirber  =  Pr.  corbar,  ewrrar  =  OSp.  crrar  (now 
eneorrar)  —  Pg.  eurvar  —  It.  niri  arc,  <  L.  cur- 
rare,  bend,  curve,,  <  currs*,  bent,  curved :  see 
carre,  a.,  and  curve,  v.,  of  which  curb  is  a  doub- 
let.]  I.  fruits.  If.  To  bend ;  curve. 

i  aofte  and  eay  forto  were 
,  leat  bondea  hanle  tt  1 1  lie  vine]  ierie  or  lere. 
rnUadim,  Huabondrie  (E.  K.  T.  8.X  p.  Tt 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  678. 

2.  To  bend  to  one's  will ;  check ;  restrain ;  hold 
in  check ;  control ;  keep  in  subjection :  as,  to 
curb  the  passions. 

Monarchies  need  not  fear  any  curbing  of  their  almoJute* 
neaa  by  mlahiy  aobjecU.  aa  Ionic  aa  by  wladom  they  keep 
the  bearu  of  the  people. 

Baton,  Advancement  of  Learning,  11.  Hi. 
So  ia  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  eurW  by  the  will  of 
a  dead  father.  SKak.,  U.  of  V„  L  t. 

The  haughty  nobility  of  Castile  wliwed  more  than  once 
at  tliHling  theniaelvea  curtwd  ao  tightly  by  their  new  mm. 
ura.  rVaaciiff,  Kent  aiid  la.,  I.  ft. 

He  guidea  the  force  he  save ;  hla  hand  reatralna 
And  eirrtia  lt  to  the  circle  it  muat  trace. 

Bryant,  Order  of  Nature  (Irane.Y 

3.  To  restrain  or  control  with  a  curb ;  guide 
and  manage  with  the  reins. 

Part  curt  their  fiery  ateeda.  ITiUon,  P.  L,  1L  Mb 

4.  To  strengthen  or  defend  by  a  curb :  as,  to 
curb  a  well  or  a  bank  of  earth. 

II. t  intrant.  To  bend ;  crouch. 

I  eour&au*  on  my  knees  ami  cryed  hlr  of  grace. 

PiVra  Plowman  (BX  L  70. 
Itaelf  of  vice  ill  tut  pardon  lira;, 
Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Ifainlet,  HI,  4. 

curb  (kerb),  a.a   fin  some  senses  formerly  also 
kerb;  <  curb,  r.]     1.  That  which  " 
strains,  or  holds  back ; 
trol. 

Thla  la  a  defence  to  the  adjoining  oonntrey  :  a  aafe. 
guard  and  a  cur*  to  the  city.     Sandui,  Travallea,  p.  IDS. 

Wild  natures  need  wlae  curoa.  Trnnpim,  Princeaa,  v. 
Specifically— 2.  A  chain  or  strap  attached  to 
the  upper  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  bit  of  a  bri- 
dle, and  passing  under  the  horse's  lower  jaw, 
used  chiefly  in  controlling  an  unruly  or  high- 
spirited  horse.  The  curb  rein  ia  attached  to  the  lower 
enda  of  the  taner*.  and  when  It  la  pulled  the  curb  la  pressed 
forward  againat  the  hone  ajaw  with  a  tendency  to  break 
It  If  the  prcaMrc  la  great.  See  cut  under  Aitnaeee. 
He  that  before  ran  In  the  paaturea  wild 
Kelt  the  aUlf  euro  control  hla  angry  Jawa. 

/>myton.  Eclogue*,  Iv. 

To  atop  the  moathea  of  our  adreraartna,  and  to  bridle 
them  with  their  own  euro.  Milton,  Prvlatical  Kpianopacy. 

3.  A  lino  of  joined  stones  sot  upright  at  t  he  outer 
edge  of  a  walk,  or  at  one  of  the  edges  of  a  street 
or  m»<l,  forming  the  inner  side  of  a  gutter;  a 
row  of  curbstones.  [In  this  and  related  nses 
formerly  also  spelled  kerb.] — 4.  In  meek. :  (<i) 
A  breast-wall  or  retaining-wall  erected  to  sup- 
port a  bank  of  earth.  (6)  A  casing  of  stone, 
wood,  brick,  or  iron,  built  inside  a  well  that  is 
being  sunk,  or  the  framework  above  and  around 
a  well,  (r)  A  boarded  structure  used  to  con- 
tain concrete  until  it  hardens  into  a  pier  or 
foundation,  (of)  The  outer  easing  of  a  tur- 
bine-wheel, (e)  A  curved  shrouding  which 
confines  the  water  against  the  floats  or  bucket« 
of  a  scoop-wheel  or  breast-wheel.  (/)  The 
wall-plate  at  the  springing  of  a  dome.  (;/)  The 
wall-plate  on  the  top  of  the  permanent  part 
of  a  windmill,  on  which  the  cap  rotates  as  the 
wind  veers.  (A)  An  inclined  circular  plate 
placed  round  the  edge  of  a  kettle  to  prevent 
the  contents  from  boiling  over. 

curba  (ker'hj),  n.  An  African  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, ranging  at  different  places  from  ?J  to 
18  gallons,  used  by  the  negroes  in  the  sale  of 
palm-oil,  grain,  pulse,  etc.  It  may  be  a  tub, 
a  hasket,  or  an  earthen  pot. 

curbable  (ker'ba-bl),  a.  [=  F.  courbable;  as 
curb  +  -able.']  Capable  of  being  curbed  or  re- 
strained. [Rare.] 

curb-bit  (kerb' bit),  n.  A  form  of  bit  for  the 
bridle  of  a  horse,  which,  by  tho  exertion  of 
slight  effort,  can  be  made  to  produce  great 
pressure  on  the  mouth,  and  thus  control  the 
atiimnl.    See  curb,  s.s,  'J. 

curb-chain  (kerb'chan),  a.  A  chain  used  as  a 
check  upon  the  motion  of  any  moving  piece  of 
apparatus. 
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curb-key  (k6rb'M),  n.  In  teleg.,  a  peculiar  key 
used  in  operating  submarine  cables,  designed 
to  prevent  the  prolongation  and  confusion  of 
signs!*  growing  out  of  induction. 

CUTbleas  (kerbles).  a.  [<  curb  +  ./<•*».]  Hav. 
lug  no  curb  or  restraint. 

curboulyt.ii.  Same  as  cuir-lmuiUL  (irote.  Mili- 
tary Antiquities. 

curb-pin  (kerb'pin),  n.  One  of  the  pins  on  the 
lever  of  the  regulator  of  a  watch  which  em- 
brace the  hair-spring  of  the  balance  and  regu- 
late its  vibrations.    E.  H.  Knight. 

curb-plate  (kerb'plat),  a.  1.  In  arch.:  (a) 
The  wall-plate  of  a  circular  or  elliptical  dome 
or  roof.  A.  U.  Knight,  (b)  In  a  curb-roof,  the 
plate  which  receives  the  feet  of  the  upper  raf- 
ters, (c)  The  plate  of  a  skylight.— 2.  The 
cylindrical  frame  of  a  well;  a  well-curb.  8ee 
euro,  a.2,  4  (6). 

curb-roof  (kerb'rof),  it.  In  ore*.,  a  roof  in 
which  the  rafters,  instead  of  continuing  straight 


down  from  the  ridge  to  the  walls, 
are  received  at  a  given  height  on 
plates,  which  in  their  turn  are 
supported  by  rafters  less  in- 
clined to  the  horizon,  whose 
bearing  is  directly  on  the  walls. 
The  roof  tbua  present*,  a  bent  appear- 
aoce,  whence  11*  name.    The  Matiaard  SecOonufCurinoo* 
roof  ia  a  form  of  curli-ro»f  In  which  the     a.  rafter,  the  fan 
alope  of  the  lower  aeetlon  oanally  an-  •*  «*»*, 
proacbra  the  perpendicular,  while  that  P'«« 
of  the  upper  aeetion  approaches  the   ™EjT>  Si,„  „ 
horllontal.  the  angle  between  the  two  shingle,, 
aectiona  thus  being  atrongl)  marked. 

curb-sender  (kerb'sen'der),  h.  An  automatic 
signaling  apparatus  invented  by  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son of  Glasgow  and  Prof.  Fleeming  Jetikin  of 
Edinburgh,  used  in  submarine  telegraphy.  The 
raesaage  la  punched  on  a  paper  ribbon,  which  ia  then 
iMuaeii  thmugh  the  transmitting  apparalua  by  clockwork. 
The  name  I*  diui  to  the  fact  tlrat  when  a  current  of  one 
kind  of  electricity  la  lent  by  the  Instrument,  another  of 
the  oppoaite  kind  la  aent  unnw-dlatrly  after  to  curb  the 
first,  the  effect  of  the  second  trajiamlaalon  twing  to  make 
the  indication  produced  by  the  Ant  aharp  and  dlatlnct. 
Instead  of  slow  and  uncertain, 
curbstone  (kr-rb'ston),  ».  1.  A  stone  placed 
against  earth  or  brick-  or  stonework  to  prevent 
It  from  falling  out  or  spreading.— 2.  Specifi- 
cally, one  of  the  stones  set  together  on  edge  at 
tho  outer  side  of  a  sidewalk,  forming  a  curb. 
Formerlv  also  spelled  kerbstone,  hrlustone. 

Curbstone  broker.    See  afrref  i  • 


curch  (kureh),  n.  [Sc.,  also  courche,  etc.,  an- 
other form  of  tcrcA.-ME.  kcrchc,  short  for  kcr- 
ekef,  kcrchjf,  eurchrff,  E.  kerchief:  sec  Irrr*.  ker- 
chief.] A  kerchief;  a  covering  for  the  head 
by  women ;  an  inner  linen  cap. 


O  ia  my  baanet  a  widow's  cNreA  / 

n-usKsont  H'iflie  (Child  a  Bailed*,  VI.  my 
She  snatched  from  her  bead  the  eureA  nt  cap,  which  hail 
been  dlaonlered  during  her  hysterical  agony. 

Scott,  Abbot,  «J. 

curchefft,  ".    An  obsolete  form  of  kerchief. 
curcbie  (knr'chi),  a.   Adialectal  (8cotch)f 
of 


Curculio  (ker-ku'li-6),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  currulin, 
also  gurgulio,  a  corn-worm,  a  weevil.]  1 .  A  Lin- 
nean  genua  of  weevils  or  snout-beetles,  for- 
merly conterminous  with  the  t'urculioniilo,  now 
greatly  restricted  or  disused. —  2.  [I.  <•.]  A 
weevil;  particularly,  one  of  the  common  fruit- 
weevils  which  work  great  destruction  among 
plums,  and  which  receive  the  colloquial  name 
"little  Turk."  from  the  crescent-shaped  murk 
left  bv  their  sting.  See  cut  under  roaofraeaWus. 
-Plum  curculio.  ■««•  |Vum  curvwf.n, 

cnrculionid  (k6r-ku-li-on'id),  a.  and  n.  I.  o. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ('urcuWrimVfVr. 

The  Anieiiraii  agrti  ultiirlat  may  have  to  encounter  still 
aitotlo-r  enemy  of  his  latmr*  -  a  rurr-uiionvt  bcetlr  —  the 
rhyliMi-iniiis  piirst  tntns    .VuiiiA*oraian  AVw&rt, lwil,  p.  4411. 

II.  n.  A  weevil  or  snout-beetle  of  the  family 
f'«rcir/ioirirf«". 
Curculionidss  (ker-ku-li-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  TNL.,  < 
t'tirculioiu-)  +  -iViVr.]  A  family  of  rnynenopho- 
rous  Ctdcoptera  or  beetles ;  the  wee  tils  or  snout- 
beetles,  one  of  the  most  extensive  groups  of 
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coleopterous  insects.  They  have  a  itrong  (old  on 
the  inner  face  of  each  of  the  elytra,  the  pvgidtum  divided, 
in  the  males,  the  tarai  generally  dilated,  brush. like  be- 
neath, and  no  accessory  mamUbular  piece.  There  are  over 
l,6u)  genera,  alt  found  oti  plants.  About  10,000  species 
are  described.  In  all  of  which  the  bead  U  prolonged  into  a 
beak  or  snout,  and  furnished  at  tho  Up  wtth  a  minute  pair 
of  sharp  horlKotitsd  jaws  whirb  are  used  by  the-  Insect  lu 
depositing  Its  CSV*,  generally  tn  the  kernel  of  some  fruit. 
See  cuts  under  .InMooomits,  fican-uverc'J  slid  C'e-OGfrileAr- 
Itu. 

curcuma  (kcx'k(i-ma),  n.  [=  It.  and  F.  c«r- 
cuma  (NL.  eureuma),  <  Ar.  lurkum,  saffron.  See 
crocus.]  1.  A  plant  of  tl>e  genus  Curcumo. — 
2.  [«i/>.]  [NL.J  A  genus  of  plant*,  natural  or- 
der Scitaminea>.  Tliryha' 
annual  iU'iik,  and  the  lion 
bracts.  Monty  with  bright-, 
em  ore  found  in  hothouse* 
sedoury  of  the  shop)) 


•.  perennial  tuberous  roots  and 
-»  arc  in  spikes  with  concave 
dorcd  reddish  or  yellow  Bow- 
C  Z«li*tria  furnishes  the 
Milorless  roots  of  (.'.  itwjVMti- 
fidia  and  C.  Uucorrhim  furnlsli  a  kind  of  starch  some- 
times culled  East  Indian  arrowroot-  The  root  of  C,  Ama- 
du  (luango-ginger),  a  native  of  Bengal,  U  used  in  the  name 
uay  a*  ginger.  C.  hm-ra  )  Iclda  turmeric,  a  niiUlty  aromat- 
ic siilauneo,  employed  medicinally  in  India,  and  foruting 


It  [Hi*  brass)  Is  next  .lipped  Into  a  much  stronger  odd 
solutlmi,  where  It  remain,  nntll  th«  e«nf  appears. 

/hawse'  Kneuc.  ifiiNk/.,  p.  «i 

curd*  (kerd),  v.  [Sc.  and  E.  dial,  crud,  <  ME. 
rruttden,  curd,  coagulate;  from  the  noun.]  I. 
f  raits.  To  cauao  to  coagulate;  turn  to  curd; 
curdle;  congeal;  clot. 

Alls  fressho  UV  mylk  is  croddtd  now  tn  chos*. 

Paiiadix*,  llusbondric.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  1M. 
Chaste  as  111*  Icicle 
That's  curded  by  the  fn*t  from  purest  snow, 
And  haiixa  on  IWan  s  temple.         .Stiak.,  for,,  r.  3. 


There  is  in  tin 
irandy  ruruVw  lu 


cur -dog  (kcr'dog),  ii.    [<  ME.  cur-dt»i,  curre- 
doqac ;  <  cur  +  aoy.]    A  cur;  a  worthless  dog. 
r  (ker'di),  a.    [Also  dial.  cruiUty  ;  <  fun/', 
+       J    Liko  curd ;  full  of  or  < 


uUlonlry  tojini 


It  differ,  from  a  vegetal 
a  curdy  mass  with  adds, 

cure  (kur),  h.  [<  ME.  cure  (also  cury,  q.  v. ).  < 
OF.  cure,  F.  cure  —  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cura  —  MX), 
t-ure,  1).  knur  =  ti.  Dan.  Sw.  kur,  <  L.  cura,  OL. 
•mrra,  "cuira,  care,  hoed,  attention,  anxiety, 
grief,  prob.  connected  wtth  cacere,  pay  heed, 
be  cautious:  see  rattfios.  Not  related  in  any 
way  to  E.  care.  The  medical  sense?  are  due  in 
part  to  the  verb.)  1.  (.'are:  concern;  over- 
sight :  charge.  [Obsolete  or  raro  except  in  the 
specific  souse,  def.  2.  J 

ind  most  heede 

r.  lieu.  Prol.  toC.  T,  I.  303. 


i  ingredient  lu  tlwi  compodlloti  of  curry  puwdt 
curcuma-paper  (ker'ku-mft-pa'per),  n.  Paper 
a  decoction  of  turmeric  acid  and 
iisinJ  by  chemists  us  a  test  of  free  alkali,  by  the 
action  of  which  it  is  stainod  brown. 
CUT  cumin,  CUr  CUmine  (ker'ku-min),  ri.  [<  cur- 
cuma +  -<n3,  -<««■-.]  The  coloring  matter  of 
turmeric. 

curd1  (kerd),  ».    [Sc.  and  E.  dial,  crmf,  <  ME. 
«'/,  rrod, 
,  also  ntL~ 

(JaeL  gruth,  curds;  cf.  Ir.  cruthaim,  I  milk.] 


curd,  oftener  crud,  rrod,  usually  in  pi.  erudtUs, 
eroddex,  <  Ir.  crufA,  also  spelled  gruth,  gn>th,  = 


1.  The  coagulated  or  thickened  part  of  milk, 
which  is  formed  into  cheese,  or  eaten  as  food : 
often  used  in  the  plural. 

Cunts  and  crsam,  the  flower  of  country  fare. 

/>ry«l«i,  tr.  of  Ovid  a  MeUiiiorph.,  vtll  96. 

2.  The  coagulated  part  of  any  liquid. 
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CrannwT  had  declared,  In  emphatic  terms,  that  God  had 
tmni«>liately  committed  to  Christian  prince*  the  wholertir* 
of  all  their  subjects,  as  well  concerning  the  administration 
of  God  s  word  for  tiie  cunf  of  soul*  as  concerning  the  ad- 
minlitratlon  of  things  political.  Moravian,  Hist-  Eng.,  I. 

Spocincally — 2.  Spiritual  charge;  the  employ- 
ment or  office  of  a  curate  or  parish  priest ;  cu- 
racy: as,  the  cure  of  souls  (see  below):  ordi- 
narily confined  in  use  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  churches. 

Other  men  that  wcr  oonly  cooiteniplatifffl  and  were  free 
from  alio  mrrj  and  prelacl,  tlirl  hadfulle  churl!*  to  Hod 
and  bj  hir  evyne  cristen. 

//•!"■.•  Ir.  IToae  Treatise* (R.  E.  T.  it.),  p.  26. 

A  small  run  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year  was  offered  mc  in 
a  distant  neighbourhood.  WofdsmilA,  Vlnar,  ill. 

3.  The  successful  remedial  treatment  of  a  dis- 
ease ;  the  restoration  of  a  sick  person  to  hcaltii : 
as,  to  effect  a  curr. 

I  cast  out  derlls,  and  J  do  cum.  Luke  xiU.  X* 

She  had  dune  extraordinary  cures  since  she  was  last  In 

town.  Slrrlr.  Taller,  So.  MS. 

4.  A  method  or  course  of  remedial  treatment 
for  disease,  whether  successful  or  not:  as,  the 
water-cure. 

Horace  advtteg  the  Koniaut  to  seek  a  seal  in  Mat  re. 
mote  port,  by  way  of  imr-  for  tho  corruption  of  maimers. 

A"«Vf. 

like  some  sick  man  declined, 
And  trusted  any  cure.       Ttnnuton,  Palace  of  Art. 

5.  A  remedy  for  disease;  a  means  of  curing 
disease;  that  which  heals:  as,  a  cwrc  for  tooth- 
ache—  Cure  of  souls,  the  spiritual  oversight  ..f  part-h- 
ioners,  or  of  otliers  lwdJins  u  similar  relation,  tiy  a  priest 
or  clergyman:  specifically,  in  prrlalical  churclies.  an  cc- 
clmlasticsl  charge  lu  which  parochial  duties  and  the  oil- 
lag  as  hia  cieputius. 

A  curt  uf  e.  uJ<  is  that  p.«rtlim  erf  nsponslbillly  for  the 
provision  of  aacramenta  U.  and  the  sd.«|iu«e  Instruction 
of  the  Catholic  faithful  which  dev.. Ives  up-'U  the  psrMl 
prlert  of  a  i 
|i«rsou»  dw 


curia 

curolosg  (kur'les),  a.  [<  cure  +  -tess.l  With 
out  cure;  iucttrable:  not  admitting  of  a  rem- 
edy: as,  a  curties*  disonler. 


I  tho  like  with  a  cu- 


To  do  no  cure',  tn 

•rrapt 


to  the  souls  of  all 
of  tliat  district. 

Car*.  Dirt. 


[<  ME.  cures,  <  OF.  currr,  caro  for,  etc.,  mod. 
F.  curcr,  cleanse,  =  Sti.  Pg-  curar  =  It,  cNrorc, 


Ood  a  mercy,  maiden  f  doea  it  eurd  thy  bin 
To  say.  I  am  tliy  mother  ?      Sink..  AU'a  WeJI,  L  a. 

II.  tafraiw.  Tobeeornocurdled  orcoagulated; 


cure  ( kur),  t>. ;  pret,  and  pp.  cured,  ppr.  curing. 

<C~ 

■  8X'- 1  - 

cure,  =  (i.  curircn  =  Dan.  kurcrc  =  Sw.  t»irrro, 
<  L.  curare,  OL.  cotrare,  coirurc,  take  care  of, 
attend  to,  care  for  as  a  physician,  cure,  <  cura, 
care,  etc.:  see  cure,  a.]  I.  fros*.  If.  To  Use 
care  of ;  care  for. 


...  it  [mint!  will  not  suffer  It  to  turu 
or  soure,  it  kcepcth  It  from  <|ualltng  Jc  esinfi«.r. 

Holland,  tr.  of  I'tlny,  xi.  14. 

Curd-,  a.   See  A'urrf. 

curd-caket  (kerd'kak),  n.  A  small  fried  cake, 
made  of  curds,  eggs,  and  a  very  little  flour, 
sweetened,  and  spiced  with  nutmeg. 

curd-cutter  (kerd'kut'er),  «.  An  apparatus  for 
cutting  up  cheese-curd  to  facilitate  the  separa- 
tion of  the  whey. 

curdiness  (ker'di-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
curdy. 

curdle  (ker'dl),  i'.;  pret.  and  pp.  CNrrffcrf,  ppr. 
curdling.  [Sc.  and  E.  dial.  cruddUs,  crudk  ; 
Inxi.otcurtLcrud:  see  c«rrfl,  v.]  I.  fruit*.  To 
i  into  eurd;  cause  to  t  hicken  or  coagulate. 

spirit  of  wine  some  acidity,  by  which 
Ik.  /'foyer. 

IX  intrans.  To  coagulate  or  thicken ;  become 
curd. 

curd-mill  ikerd'mil),  n.    A  curd-cutter. 


w»H\f.  Dm*  (Acts)  MO,  t 

2.  To  restore  to  health  or  to  a  sound  state ; 
heal  or  make  well :  as,  he  was  cured  of  a  wound, 
or  of  a  fever. 

The  child  was  euro!  from  that  very  hour.  Mat.  xviL  18. 
I  strive  In  vain  to  cure  my  wmitided  sold. 

H.  Jaiuon,  Kvery  Man  out  of  hie  Humour,  L  1. 

3.  To  remove  or  put  an  end  to  by  remedial 
means:  heal,  as  a  disease;  remedy,  ns  an  evil 
of  any  kind;  remove,  as  something  objection- 
able. 

Then  he  called  his  twelve  disciple*  together  and  gave 
them  jBiwer  .  .  .  to  core  diseases.  Luke  K  L 

ThU  way  of  aeuing  off,  by  the  by,  was  not  likely  to  cure 
my  uncle  Toby  s  suspicions. 

Mara*,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  3. 
The  only  war  to  cure  mistrust  is  by  showing  that  trust. 
U  eiven,  would  not  be  misplooed,  would  not  be  betrayed. 


whose  cur 'It  a*  wounds,  even  now,  moa 

.Sir  /',  .Sstfiiey(Arbers  (Uig.  tlaltier,  I.  fi^T, 
In  bitter  mockery  of  bate. 
His  curriru  woe.  to  agxrarate. 

.Scoff,  Rokeby.  Iv.  r.. 

enrer  (kur'er),  «.  1.  A  physician;  one  who 
heals.—  2.  One  who  preserves  provisions,  a*- 
beef,  fish,  and  the  like,  from  putrefaction,  by 
means  uf  salt  or  in  any  other  manner. 

curettage  (ku-ret'aj)',  n.    [<  curette  +  -oov.) 
The  application  of  the  curette;  the 
away  of  granulation 
rette. 

curette  (ku-ref),  it.  [F.,  a  scoop,  seraiH.r,  < 
enrer,  clean,  cleanse,  prune,  <  L.  curare,  take  care 
of :  see  cure,  r.]  A  small  surgical  instrument  for 
scooping  or  scraping  away,  or  otherwise  remov- 
ing, substances  which  require  removal,  as  ear- 
wax,  a  cataractous  lens,  stones  in  lithotomy, 
cysts,  granulations,  small  polypi,  and  the  like 
from  the  cavity  of  tho  uterus,  or  granulations 
anil  dried  mucus  from  the  throat.  Th*  curette 
may  be  spoon., sconn-, or  U«-.p-*haped,  wlthblunt or  shaip 

applied  to  a  tubular  Mction-inslrunirnt  used  in  the  re. 
moval  of  soft  cataracts, 
curette  (kii-ret'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  curetted, 
ppr.  curetting.    [<  curette,  ».]    To  scrape  with 
a  curette. 

Curfew  I  ker'fu),  it.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  rurfcu, 
cvurefeirc,  and  coravptly  curjte ;  <  ME.  curjere, 
cour/cv,  cour/ctec,  amrcfeu,  curfu,  corfu,  some- 
times with  final  r,  curfur,  corf  our  (tic.  curfure), 
<  OF.  cvur/eu,  ettr/eu,  and  more  corruptly  car- 
rrfeu,  ctrrrfeu,  carj'ou  (F.  dial,  carfou),  contr. 
from  cuerrt/u,  evcrre/eu,  correfcu,  later  coimtc 
feu,  curfew,  lit.  'cover-tire' (cf.  the  equiv.  ML. 
ignitegtum  or  jyritegium,  <  L.  ijjTtstt  or  Or.  iraa, 
lire,  +  L.  tegtre,  cover),  <  OF.  ftwrir.  F.  oiacrir, 
cover,  +feu,  fire,  <  L/fbets*,  a  hearth:  seo  corcr 
and  foeu*,  fue /.]  1 .  The  ringing  of  a  bell  at  an 
early  hour  (originally  8  o'clock)  in  the  evening, 
as  a  signal  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  vil- 
lage to  extinguish  their  fires  and  lights;  the 
time  of  ringing  the  bell;  the  bell  so  rung,  or 
its  sound.  Tbls  was  a  very  common  police  i  „ 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  a  protection  against  I 
well  as  against  nocturnal  disorders  In  the  uidlghted  streets 
The  practice  la  commonly  said  to  have  been  lntrudu<-ed 
Into  England  from  the  continent  by  William  the  Coo- 
<|ucror.  but  It  probably  existed  there  before  Ids  time.  The 
eurfew-U  ll  Is  still  rungali.o  cl.Kk  in  some  place.,  tl 
it  is  several  cell  Ulrica  since  It  was  required  by  law. 


AI.juU'  cor/r.c  tj me  ir  111.  i  I..'  re. 

CAosieer.  MUler  s  Tale,  L  fsflL 

st  curfew,  and  walks  till  tbe  Unit  cock. 

SJurt.,  Lear.  UL  i. 
I  hear  the  far  oB  curfVai  sound, 
(Her  »mv  wide  water'd  .bore, 


Gladstone,  Might  of  Bight,  p.  tat. 
4.  To  prepare  for  preservation  by  drying,  salt- 
ing, etc. :  as,  to  cure  hay;  to  cure  fish  or  beef. 

Who  has  not  seen  o  salt  Hah  thoroughly  cured  for  this 
world,  so  tbst  nothing  can  spoit  it,  and  ]mttiug  the  per- 
severance of  the  saints  to  the  blush? 

TnoreaM,  Watden,  p.  UU. 

II.  mfras*.  It.  To  care;  take  care;  be  care- 
ful. 

Ill  hllles  Is  P.  core 
To  set  hem  on  the  Soiithe  IT  thai  sliall  tire  [burnt. 

l-attad.uM,  HuaboiwlrietE.  II  T.  S.X  p.  ill. 
2.  To  effect  a  cure. 


Ia  aide  with  Hie  change  to  kill  and  cure. 

Shai..  -1  Hen.  VI.,  t.  1,  „( 

3f.  To  become  well;  be  cured. 

Olse  dtsiperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish. 

Stat.,  K.  and  J.,  I.  ° 

CUT*  (ktl-ra').  »■  I F. :  Urn  curatcl. ]  A  Koman 
Catholic  parish  priest  in  Franco  or  in  a  French 
country. 

cure-all  (kur'al),  ».  [<  cure,  r.,  +  obj.  off; 
equiv.  to  panarwa.]  A  remedy  for  nil  kinds  of 
diseases 


II  rciwcrooo,  L  71. 
Therur/eic  toll,  the  knell  of  parting  day.    Gray,  rjegj. 

2.  A  cover,  ornamented  or  plain,  for  a  fire;  a 
fire-plate ;  a  blower. 

Pots,  pons,  eHr/eirs.coun- 
ters,  and  the  like.  Aaron. 

curfew-bell  (ker'fii- 

bel),n.  The  bell  with 
which  the  curfew  is 
rung. 

Tbemr/eir  fWJ/  luth  rung; 
ti.  ibree  o'clock. 
Mai.,  R.  and  J.,  Ir.  4. 

life's  cur/r  u-~nrU. 

curflsh  (kt-r'Ash),  n. 
One  of  the  seylliold  sharks;  a  dogfish.  [Local. 
En«.] 

CUrflet,  CUrfUt.  «.    See  rurfrte. 

curfuffle  (ker-fuf'l),  r.  f. :  'pret.  and  pp.  curfVr- 
fted,  ppr.  rurfufflina.  [Origin  obscure.]  To'dis- 
order ;  ruffle ;  dishevel.  Also  carfujrlc,  fuffir. 
[Scotch.] 

Wck  cur/ujtfed  a'  heT  hair.       .1.  Rams,  Helrnori*.  p.  St. 


[<  rur^ti^fe,  r 


My  IwH 
hluiM.r  Into  sic  o 
him,  Kdle. 


a  panacea. 


myn  herle  vn.iir  your  rtirr. 
e.--ms.  etc.  (e<L  ruraivall).  p.  Ml. 


i  U,  the  rank  of  a  err  all. 

r««  American.  VII.  SM. 


[Scotch.] 

turne.1  feel  outright,  ...  an"  he  puts 
cur/uffle  fur  onythiug  ye  could  bnnjj 
ScjII.  Anliuuary,  i 

i».  See  ntrfoc. 
curia  (k'u'ri-ii),  s. ;  pi.  curia-(-e).  [L. ; 
and  M  fir«i  in  ML.]  1.  In  Horn,  antiq. :  (a)  One 
of  the  divisions  of  the  citizens  of  Home,  with 
reference  to  locality.  The  number  of  the  curitp 
is  given  as  thirty,  but  the  original  i 
smaller. 
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The  Curin  wu  a  political  and  not  * 
tnml  K.  r  the  special  relation  of  the  Curio  lo 

'"irttas,  a  hint  U  found  in  the  statement  that  Bonmlus 
gave  each  Tuna  one  allotment. 

IT.  K.  tlrnrn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  834. 

(6)  The  building  In  which  a  curia  met  for  wor- 
ship or  public  deliberation.  (<•)  The  building 
in  which  the  Minute  held  its  deliberations,  (a) 
A  title  given  to  the  senate  of  any  one  of  the 
Italian  cities,  as  distinguished  from  the  Roman 
senate.—  2.  In  mi  dteeai  legal  use,  a  court,  either 
judicial,  administrative,  or  legislative;  a  court 
of  justice.  In  the  Norman  period  of  English  history  the 
Cvna  ]U*/\*  was  an  assembly  which  the  king  wu  Inund 
to  consult  on  important  state  matters,  and  whose  consent 
was  necessary  (or  tile  enactment  of  laws,  the  imposition 
of  extraordinary  taxes,  etc  It  consisted  nominally  of  the 
tetianu  in  chief,  but  practically  II  was  much  more  limited, 
originally  the  Curia  Kegl*  and  (he  Exchequer  were  com- 
posed of  the  same  persons.  From  the  Curia  Resit  then 
developed  later  the  Ordinary  Council  or  Privy  Council,  and 
the  Court*  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Picas,  Also 
Aid*  Hrfia  or  llnjtt. 

The  conncil,  u  il  existed  In  the  Xi 
the  name  of 
tive.  and 


3.  reap.]  IxMcMaalrj 

of  the  papal  see. 


court  :  see  cunof.1  The 
tives,  or  retinue  of  a  court. 
The  court  and  c-io-usfiry.        Baton,  Advice  to  Vtlllers. 

Curia te  (ku'ri-at),  a.  [<  L.  runntus,  <  curia : 
see  curio.  J  Of  or  relating  to  the  Roman  ouria ; 
curial:  as,  ''curtate  assemblies."  £ntvc.  Brit., 
XX.  732. 
curiett,  ».  Same  as  curat*. 
Curimatina  (ku'ri-ma-tl'nft),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Vurimatus  +  -tna^.]  In  Giinther's  system  of 
classification,  a  group  of  Characinitta;  Having  an 
adipose  fin,  imperfect  dentition,  and  a  short  dor- 
sal fin.   Thev  are  numerous  iu  South  America. 

I  (ku-ri-ma'tus),  ».    [XL.  (Cuvlor).] 


C.  micarti  is 


The  typical  genus  of 
an  example, 
curing-bouse  ikur'ing-hous),  n.  A  building  in 
which  anything  is  cured;  specifically,  in  the 
West  Indies,  sThouse  wherein  sugar  is  drained 
and  dried. 

curio  (ku'ri-<>),  n.  [Appnr.  short  for  mrirwify.] 
<  hriginallv,  an  object  of  virtu  or  article  of  bric-a- 
brac,  such  as  a  bronze,  a  piece  of  porcelain  or 
lacouer-ware,  etc.,  brought  from  thins  or  the 
far  East ;  now,  any  bronze,  or  piece  of  old  chiua 


is  rare 


curiosi.  n.    Plural  of  .  _. 

curiosity  (ku  ri-oa'i-ti),  a.;  pi.  curiositit*  (-tiz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  cariowifte,  <  ME.  curtoxite,  curi- 
ouste,  curiositv,  care,  <  OF.  etiriosetc,  euriomlc, 
F.  curiomte  =  Pr.  euriaritat,  eurio;etat  —  Sp.  c«- 
riosidad  -  Pg.  euriosulade  s  It.  curiosifd,  <  L. 
eurio»ifa(f-)«,  curiositv,  <  curio***,  curious:  soo 
curious.']  If.  Carefulness;  nicety;  delicacy; 
fastidiousness;  scrupulous  care. 

When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt  ami  thy  perfume,  they  mucked 
thee  for  too  much  turiorilu.  Shalt..  T.  of  A.,  iv.  S. 

God  oftentimes  takes  from  us  that  which  with  so  much 
euriurily  we  would  preserve. 

Jer.  Tavtvr,  Works  (ed.  1SSSX  I.  «*>. 

3.  Accuracy;  exactness;  nice  performance. 
[Rare] 

Hang 

Curioiity  hi  music  j  leave  those  crotchets 
To  men  that  get  their  living  with  a  «*,.. 

ShirZw.  Hyde  Park,  Ir.  3. 

The  eurioritu  of  the  I 

3f.  Curious 
performance. 

To  folowen  word  by 


n  wu  a  king,  an'  a  runout  king. 
An  a  king  o  royal  fame 
Ladot  Lmmand  (Child  s  Ballac 


(Child •  Ballad*,  II.  3SiV 
Ttiere  are  things  In  him  (IMudorus]  very  euruesv.  got  out 
of  tatter  authorities  now  lost.        Gray,  Works,  III.  ii. 

Man  has  the  eirrimu  power  of  deceiving  himself,  when 
he  cannot  deceive  others.  J  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  M. 

4.  Inquisitive;  desirous  of  seeing  or  knowing; 
eager  to  learn ;  addicted  to  research  or  inquiry ; 
sometimes,  in  a  disparaging  sense,  prying:  as, 
a  man  of  a  curious  mind :  followed  by  after,  of, 
iu,  or  about,  or  an  infinitive. 

Adrian  .  .  .  was  the  most  runout  man  that  lived,  and 
the  moat  universal  Inquirer. 

Aaeon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  1.  77. 
i  who  hare  been  curious  in  the  c 


Of  Touguea,  who  be 
the  autlent  British. 
Curiam  o/ler  things  .  . 

firiiu  -f  antiquities. 


HtoceU.  Letters,  U.  ». 
and  beautiful. 

0'oodiranl 
ItryUn.  Fable*. 


RcsdiT,  If  any  curious  stay 

To  ask  my  hated  name, 
Tell  them  the  grave  that  hides  my  clay 


hlplalltt  I 


ellus,  L  SI. 


The  collusion  so  to  call  It,  between  the  crown  and  the 
papacy,  as  lo  the  observance  of  tint  i 
extended  also  to  the  other  dealings  with  til*  Curia. 

StuM*,  Const  Hist,,  |  too. 

Curia  attvlaarl  TtUt,  the  court  wishes  to  deliberate.  It 
Implies  a  piwtponemrnt  of  decision  after  argument,  and 
hence  an  adjournment  or  rouUuuaiice  of  a  cause  pending 
consideration  of  what  )udgnient  should  be  rvstifved  on. 
Ahlirevtated  eur.  ade.  euit. — Curia  claudenxta.  In  tarty 
A'n  fair,  a  writ  requiring  the  making  of  a  boundary-wall 
or  -fence. 

curial  (kfl'rl-al),  a.  r=  F.  8p.  Pg.  curial  =  It. 
curiale,  <  I.,  rurmhs,  of  the  curia,  ML.  of  a  court, 
<  raria,  curia,  ML.  a  court :  see  curio.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  curia :  as,  "  curiof 
festivals,"  Kneue.  Brit.,  XX.  732.—  2.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  the  Papal  Curia. 

curialism  (ku'ri-al-lzm),  n.  [<  curiof  +  -lvio.] 
The  political  system  or  policy  of  the  Papal  Cu- 
ria or  court. 

The  ancient  principles  of  popular  election  and  control 
.  .  .  have  by  the  constant  aggressions  of  Curiaiutm  been 
in  the  main  effaced. 

GVtfdsfonr,  Vaticanism,  Harper's  Weekly,  Supp.,  XIX.  fid. 

curialistlc  (ku'ri-a-lis'tik),  a.  [As  curial-ism 
+  -utic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
curialism. 

CUrialityt  (ku-ri-al'S-tit,  a.  K  ML.  cvriali- 
fo((-)s,  in  sense  of  •courtesy,'  (  curialis,  of  a 


.  .  a  ntrumty.  to  set  a  tree 
id,  at  a  little  height,  to  draw 
£<seon,  Nat. 


of  Grauueou. 

Caaueer, 

There  hath  been  practised  . 
~upoti  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  i 
It  through  the  wall,  Ac. 

4t.  Extravagantly  minute  investigation. 

I  intend  not  to  pr<M.-eed  any  further  In  this  n,ri'*iti* 
then  to  shew  some  small  Mihtiltille  thai  an;  other  hath 
not  yet  done,        Puiuuham.  Arte  of  Kng.  I'onle.  p.  «1. 

5.  Fancifnlness;  extravagance;  a  curious  or 


Conceals  me  from  my  shaine.  Wtwteu. 
He  was  very  curioia  to  olntain  Information  about  Amer- 
ica, ft.  TayUtr.  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  23. 

Curious  arts',  magical  arts, 
draw       Many  of  them  |tbe  F.plivslana]  also  whlcli  o»ed  rurinaui 


fanciful  subject. 

The  exercise  of  right  Instructing  was  clung  d  Into  the 
rtin.MU'y  of  Impertinent  fahllng. 

Jflfhm,  l*rrlatical  Kpiseopscy, 

6.  The  desire  to  see  or  learn  something  that  is 
new,  strange,  or  unknown ;  inquisitiveness. 

Vet  not  so  content,  they  mounted  higher,  ami  because 
their  w.*des  aernod  well  thrrebi,  they  made  feet*  of  six,, 
times  |  but  this  proceeded  more  of  curuviti*  then  other- 
wise. PutUnJuim,  Arte  of  Eng.  lAjesie,  p.  >'.. 

This  feeling,  aiiwdlng  to  cireumstanees.  is  denominat- 
ed surprise,  astonishment,  admiration, 
blended  with  the  Intellectual  telldencli 
ered.  It  obtalua  the  name  of  runoWju. 

Sir  W.  Ilamutvn,  Metaphyslca,  fiL 
We  speak  of  the  monkey  as  marked  by  Incessant  euri- 
osity.   Tliat  Is  to  say,  he  makes  constant  mental  excur- 
sions beyond  the  range  of  Ida  hereditary  hablu. 

I'op.  Sri.  ifo.,  XX VIII.  SJS. 

7.  An  object  of  interest  or  inquisitiveness;  that 
which  excites  a  desire  of  seeing  or  deserves  to 
be  seen,  as  novel  or  extraordinary;  something 
rare  or  strange. 

I  met  with  a  Krrnch  (iciillrman.  who.  amongst  other 
Cununfu*  which  lie  plraaed  to  shew  me  up  and  down 
Parts,  brought  roe  to  that  llaco  where  the  late  Klna  was 
slain.  Uemtt,  Utters,  1.  f.  IS. 

Wc  hxik  a  ramble  togeUler  to  see  the  rariondrj  of  this 
great  town.  AMiMin,  Freeholder. 

-  SyTL  7.  Phenomenon,  marvel,  wonder,  sight,  rarity. 

curiosity-shop  (ku-ri-os'l-ti-shop),  ».  A  placo 

where  curiosities  are  sold  or  kept, 
curioso  (krt-ri-6'so),  ».;  pi.  curinti  (-si).  [It., 
=  K.  curioswr,  q.  v.]    A  jierson  curious  in  art; 
a  virtuoso.  ' 

I>r.  J.  Wilkin*,  warden  of  Wadluun College,  the  trrcnteat 
euKoa,  of  bis  time.  Invited  htm  and  some  of  the  niuslclajis 
to  his  kalglngs,  purposely  to  have  a  consort 

Li/t  v/  A.  Wood,  p.  Hi 

curious  (ku'ri-us),  a.  [<  ME.  curious,  corious, 
<  OF.  curiotot,  curios,  F.  curietu  =  Sp,  Pg.  It. 
rurioiao,  <  h.  curiimu*.  careful,  diligent,  thought- 
ful, inquisitive,  curious,  <  euro,  care,  etc. :  see 
curr'.l  If.  Careful;  nice;  accurate;  fastidious; 
precise;  exacting;  minute. 

It  was  therefore  of  necessitie  that  a  niotv  mWiuu  ami 
twu-tirnlar  dim-rilS1""  should  Im-c  male  of  eiirry  manner 

"  esle, 


as,  ae 


,  Art,'  of  Eng.  l'oesle,  p.  ISO. 
Men  were  not  eurimu  wliat  syllables  and  particles  they 
used.  H<«*>r.  Ecclcs.  l"ollty. 

For  earistst  I  cannot  he  with  you, 
Signior  Maptlsta,  of  wluim  I  Ivear  so  well. 

Skat.,  T.  of  the  S..  It.  t. 
Your  courtier  Is  more  rurum* 
To  set  himself  forth  richly  thau  his  lady. 

Hrau.  amt  ft  .  Knight  »f  MalU.  ill.  2. 

2.  Wrought  with  or  requiring  care  and  art; 
neat;  elaborate;  finished:  as.  a  curious  work. 

The  rimnw  girdle  of  the  epbod.  Ex.  xxvllL  S. 

gave  him  a  mantle  of  green, 

I  CNrioHj  long  IsiW. 

lAe  tiangfr  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  111). 
■  ornV.ir.  b»  k»  so  aptly  twln'd. 
Whose  every  hslr  asmil  doUi  bind. 

Citrnr.  To  A.  L. 

curiosity  or  surprise;  awakening 
oterest;  rare;  singular;  oild:  as,  a 
curiosui  fact. 


BVn.  3.  Sfraiwe,  Surpririao,  etc.  See  vWer/wf .  -  4. 
CwrHno.  Inquuritm,  /Vviay.  fsirfosut  and  iwnn'lw  may 
tie  used  Ui  a  good  ur  a  bail  sense,  but  imruiniirt  is  mora 
often,  and  frying  It  only,  found  In  the  latter,  (.'vn'oai  e«. 
presses  only  the  desire  to  know ;  imauiiiHmt,  Uie  atTort  to 
find  out  by  Imoilry  :  r/ryimt,  the  ellort  to  find  out  secrets 
by  looking  and  working  In  improp 

curiouat  (ku'ri-us),  r.  t.  t 
elaborate.  Varic*. 

curiously  (ku'ri-us-li),  orfr.  [<  ME.  curUutlt, 
euriauietieMe ;  <  curious  +  -ly2.]  1.  Carefully; 
attentively;  with  nice  ins|»ectfon. 

At  drat  I  thought  there  had  been  no  light  reflected  from 
the  water  In  thai  place :  Iwt  otwerring  it  mora  evnosiafy, 
I  saw  wlUiln  It  several  smaller  round  spoU,  which  ap- 
peared much  blacker  and  darker  than  the  rest. 

Aesrfuia,  Opticas. 

The  King's  man  saw  that  he  wu  wroth. 
And  watched  him  cwriusiafe,  till  he  had  read 
Tlw  letter  thrice,  but  nought  to  him  he  said. 

II  io'iiim  iforrts,  Karthly  Paradise,  III.  ltd. 

St.  With  nice  care  and  art;  exactly;  neatly; 
elegantly. 

There  la  without  the  Towne  a  falre  Matll  curiewWu 
A'rWirn,  Diary,  Aug.  2a,  1641. 
curioiulf  boantlSed  with  llllea. 

JSunuan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  171. 
Take  thou  toy  churl,  and  tend  Mm  mrimulv, 
Like  a  king's  heir,  till  all  hi*  hurts  be  whole. 

7V/uijii»*,  The  I-ast  Tournament, 

.  In  a  singular  manner ;  fantastically ;  oddly. 

Willi  its  high  pit.  bed  roofs  and  Its  clusters  of  curunulu 
It  (the  Manor  House!  has  served  as  a 
MSCtm  of  the  village. 

Frvmtt,  »keUbea.  p.  s». 

4.  With  curiosity ;  inquisitively. 

We  know  we  eat  H  la  Kcely  and  Blood :  but  it  ks  our  wis- 
dom not  cwriovoVy  to  ask  how  or  whence. 

•/.  II.  .Vsiemais,  Parochial  Sermons,  L  277. 

curionsness  iku'ri-us-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  mri- 
ouimcjise,  coriouscscssr ;  <  curious  +  -Nevut.]  If. 
Carefulness ;  painstaking ;  nicety ;  singular  ex- 
actitude in  any  respect. 

This,  "Us  rumour'd, 
little  agrees  witll  the  eurumsnrtt  of  honour. 

Jfoariltovr,  Psriiametlt  of  Love,  L  t 
To  the  excellence  of  the  metal,  he  may  also  add  the  ruri- 
oumem  of  the  ngurc.  South,  Sermons,  VIII.  tt 

3.  Singularity  of  appearance,  action,  contri- 
vance, etc. — 3.  Curiosity;  inquisitiveness. 
Ah'  eurinumrtt,  first  cause  of  all  our  ill. 
And  yet  the  plague  which  most  torments  ns  still. 

Sir  W,  Alexander,  Hours,  I.  <T2 

4f.  Cleverness;  remarkablenesa. 
Ya,  air,  and  of  the  coevnuwnessr  of  that  karte  Uurr  la  'carp- 
ing. )W4r  I'tayn,  p.  i'i. 

curl  (kirl),  n.  [First  in  ME.  as  adj.,  mil,  cruile, 
crolle,  <  MD.  k-rul,  Irrol  =  Fries,  trull,  kroll.  East 
Fries,  krul  =  MHU.  krol.  O.  dial,  kroll,  curled; 
the  noun  curl  first  in  mod.  E. ;  IK  krul  =  G.  dial. 
kroll,  kroll,  krolle  =  Dan.  atoHc  =  Sw.  dial,  krulla 
—  Norw.  Icrull  and  kurle,  a  curl  (>  D.,  etc.,  ItsN 
liq,  curly) ;  prob.  from  a  Teut.  type  'kruslo-;  cf. 
MHO.  Irtot, O. kraus  =  D.  liw«, etc.,  crisp,  curl- 
ed: see  croswe.]    1.  A  ringlet  of  hair. 

Shakes  his  ambrosial  curb,  and  gives  the  nod  ; 

The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the 

From  the  flaxen  curl  to  the  gray  luck. 

Trnnywui.  Princess.  Iv. 

- — 2.  Something  having  a  similar  Kpiral 
r,  or  flexure. 


I  g"d. 

t,  Iliad,  L  BM. 
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curl 

Waves  or  curls  [In  class]  which  usually  arise  (nun  the 
dholes.  Arret™,  Oplicks. 

3.  Specifically,  a  winding  or  circling  in  the 
"  wood.— 4.  A  disease  of  peach-tree* 
i  great  distortion  of  the  leaven.  It 
is  caused  by  an  ascomycetoua  fungus,  Taphrina 
deformans.  See  Taphrina. —  6.  In  math.,  the 
vector  part  of  the  quaternion  resulting  from  the 
performance  of  the  operation  i.d'dx+j.dldy  + 

1.  dlck  on  any  vector  function  iX+jY  +  kZ. 
—  Curl  of  the  lip.  *  alight  sneering  grimace  nf  the  lip. 

curl  (kerl),  r.    [E.  dial,  crtifcv  <  ME.  'erullcn  a 
MD.  krollen,  D.  kruUe*  —  East  Fries,  krultrn  = 
G.  krollen  —  Dan.  krolle  =  8w.  dial,  krulla,  curl ; 
the  noun.]   L  tram.  1.  To  turn,  bend, 
i  into  ringlets,  as  the  hair. 
These  mortal  lullshtcs  of  pain 
May  bind  a  book,  nhay  line  i  box. 
May  serve  to  curt  a  maiden  s  locks. 

Tennyson,  In  Sltmoriim,  lxxrli. 

2.  To  dress  or  adorn  with  or  as  with  curls ;  make 
up  the  hair  of  into  curls. 

So  opposite  to  niarriaice,  that  she  shunn'd 

'""Othello,  I.  S. 

The  uiaky  locks 
That  curi  a  Mcgaira.        MUUm,  P.  L..  i.  Win, 

3.  To  bring  or  form  into  the  spiral  shape  of  a 
ringlet  or  curl;  in  general,  to  make  curves, 
turns,  or  undulations  in  or  on. 

I  sooner  will  and  out  the  beds  of  tnakei, 
Letting  th«n  curt  themselves  about  my  llmU. 

Km*,  and  ft,  Maids  Tragedy. 
Sou  would  be  pools,  without  the  twushlng  air 
To  curf  the  waves.     DryoVn,  Rower  and  I*sf,  1.  Si. 

.   1.  To  take  the 

;leta,  as 


1404 


,  II.  U. 


rope  la  AT.  pkaoput.    There  arc  aeveral  epeciea  in  the 
United  Slates,  as  the  long  hilled  curlew  (.V.  ' 
the  Hudson  Ian  or  Jack  curlew  (.V.  hudm  ' 
i  curlew  or  dough  bird  (Y  IxmaluX 
Ve  eurfeiee  callUT  thro-  a  clud. 


Air  And.  Wonld  that  hare  mended  my  hair? 
.Sir  To.  Past  question ;  for  thou  secst  It  will  not  curl 


by  nature. 


of  the  ! 


Itll 


t.  N.,  t.  a. 

:  your  hair 
Philip,  xvL 

ar  spiral 
,  bent,  or 


Iloncc — 2.  To  amu me  any 
shape;  in  general,  to  become 
undulated:  often  with  up. 

r  waist  he  curV'ii. 
Itryden,  Alexander*  Feast. 


grallatorlal  birds  with 
bill,  not  of  the  genus  Xume- 
niu-v — Pygmy  curlew,  or  curlew-sandpiper,  TWnoa 
tttbari/ttaftt.  s  small  species  resembling  a  curlew  In  the 
form  of  the  1,111  and  to  some  extent  In  coloration. -- Span- 
ish curlew,  a  local  nsnwln  the  failed  state*  of  the  whits 
ibt>  (ttsnrortmus  albut),  a  bird  of  a  different  order. 

curlewberry  (kcr'lu-ber'i),  n. ;  pi.  cur/rTr&errMW 
(-lz).  The  black  crowberry,  £iw/)ffr«ini  nigrum  ; 
so  called  in  Labrador. 

curlew-jack (ker'ltl-jak),  n.  The  jack-curlew  or 
lesser  curlew  of  Europe ;  the  whimbrel,  iYiime- 

niUS  phlTOpUH. 

curlew- knot  (ker'lo-not),  n.  [<  curlew  +  fcttof3, 
q.  v.]  Same  as  curlev-jaek. 
curlicue  (ker'li-ku),  ».  [Bometimes  written 
eurlique,  but  better  curlicue,  i.  e.,  curly  cue, 
curly  Q.in  allusion  to  the  curled  or  spiral  forms 
of  this  letter  {&,  Q,  etc.):  see  curly  and  rut'-.') 
Something  fantastically  curled  or  twisted:  as, 
to  mako  a  curlicue  with  the  pen ;  to  cut  cur/i- 
eur«  in  skating.  [Colloq.] 
Corvee,  making  niWffliov    .Sci.  .trace.,  N.  S.,  UV.  HS. 

curliewurlie  (kur'li-wur-li), 


.,*.«. 

Gayly  curt  the  wavea  before  each  dashing  prow, 

/fyran. 

•  The  smoke  of  the  Incense  curlituj  lastly  up  past  the 
baldachlno  to  the  frescoed  dome. 

T.  B.  AldricA,  Ponkspog  to  Pesth,  p.  so. 

3f.  To  turn  and  twist  about ;  writhe ;  squirm. 

The  very  thinking  It 
Would  make  a  cltlaen  start :  some  politic  tradesman 
Curl  with  the  caution  of  a  constable- 
it.  Jowon,  fall  of  Mortimer,  1.  1. 

4.  To  play  at  curling.  See  curling,  [Scotch.] 

To  curit  on  the  ice  does  greatly  plesse, 
Being  s  manly  Scottish  iiorrlse. 

/VrMiecuiJr,  Feeing        171S),  p.  60. 

To  curl  down,  to  shrink ;  crouch :  take  a  colled  recum- 
bent  poature :  as.  he  curicl  dmrn  into  a  corner. 

curl-cloud  (kerl'kloud),  «.    Same  as  firrus,  3. 

curleduesa  (kcr'led-ncs),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing curled.    [Hare.  J 

curled-pate  i  kerld'pit),  a.  Having  curled  hair; 
curly-patod.  [Rare.] 
Make  r«rf  d-patt  ruftUns  bald.      iUnk.,  T.  of  A,,  Iv.  .1. 

Cttrler  (ker'ler),  ».  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
curls. —  2.  One  who  engages  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  curling.    See  curling. 

When  to  the  lochs  the  curtert  flock 
Wt'  glccsorsc  ipeed. 

llurtu,  Tam  Samson's  Elegy, 

curlew  (ker'lu).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  curlue; 
<  ME.  curtcurc,  curluc,  corltne,  Comdex*,  cor- 
olu,  kirlewc,  etc.,  <  OF.  cor  lieu,  also  corlif, 
ctmrlis,  F.  courlieu  and  cosjWm,  dial,  oorfei,  cor- 
leru,  t/uerlu,  kerlu,  etc.,  =  It.  chiurlo  =  Bp. 
dim.  cAor/ifn,  a  curlew.  The  word  agrees  in 
form  in  OF.  with  OF.  corlieu,  courlieu.  corliu, 
curliu,  etc.,  a  messenger,  but  is  prolj.  orig. 
imitative  of  the  bird's  cry  (hence  the  free 
variation  of  form).  C'f.  It.  chiurlnre,  howl  like 
the  horned  owl;  Hw.  kurrn,  coo,  murmur:  Bee 
curr,  cot:)  1.  A  bird  of  the  genus  .VwiwriviK*. 
The  hsuH>  was  ornclnally  applied  t4>  the  common  European 
species,  .V.  irroMOfw*.  formerly  called  nMMieiniM,  ifrusnrftr, 
and  eorfiuiu.  There  are  upward  of  12  tprcies.  of  alt  parts 
ul  the  world,  having  a  long,  »ery  elender  evirved  bill,  with 
tlx-  upper  ruaiMlUde  knoblaxl  at  the  lip.  and  in  other  re- 

spevU  closely  reaelnhllng  the  gmlwtU  and  other  specie* 
of  the  bjtanine  division  of  the  great  family  .s*i'^»Mrjct-/.e. 
The  plumage  is  much  varieiratr*!.  The  total  length  vaili-s 
from  alsjiil  12  to  about  »«  inches;  and  the  length  of  the 

hill  from  about  t  to  »  he,,    llir  common  curlew  m  also 

calM  the  ■efWnt'.   The  lesser  curlew  or  whimbrel  ol  Eu 


pound  of  curl  and  ichirL)  A  fan 
ornament;  a  curlicue.  [Scotch.] 


),».  [A  lot 
A  fantastic 


Ah!  It',  a  brave  kirk -ii 


,o-y.r 


Setx-I.  Hob  Roy,  xlx. 

curlinesa  (ker'li-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
curly. 

curling  (ker'ling),  a.  [Origin  obscure;  appar. 
the  verbal  n.  of  curl,  v.,  with  ref.  to  the  twist- 
ing, turning,  or  rolling  of  the  stones.]  A  pop- 
ular Scottish  amusement  on  the  ice,  in  which 
contending  parties  slide  large  smooth  stones 
of  a  circular  form  from  one  mark  to  another, 
called  the  Ice.  The  chief  object  of  the  player  Is  to  hurt 
his  stone  along  the  Ice  toward  the  tec  with  proper  strength 
and  preclstou  ;  and  on  the  skill  displayed  by  the  players  In 
putting  their  own  stones  in  favorable  positions,  or  In  driv- 
ing rival  stones  out  of  favorable  positions,  depends  the 
chief  Interest  of  the  gsme. 

curling-iron  (ker'ling-i'ern),  a.  A  rod  of  iron 
to  be  used  when  heated  for  curling  the  hair, 
which  is  twined  ^™»™saas» 
around  it :  some- 
times made  hol- 
low for  the  inser- 
tion of  healing 
materials. 

curling-stone 
(k^ing-ston). 
n.  The  stone  used 
in  the  game  of 
curling.    In  shape  it  r< 
cheese  with  a  handle  in  the  upper  Bide, 

The  curliiui-itanc 
Hildas  murmuring  o'er  the  ley  plain. 

linmsav.  Poems,  II.  SSS. 
Burnt  curling -stone  ■*ee  fcurnf. 
Curllng-tong8(ki>r'ling-tongz),  n.pl.  An  instru- 
ment for  curling  the  Lair,  not  unlike  a  crimp- 
ing-iron,  heated  before  being  used.  Also  curl- 
intt-iroHs: 

curl-pate  (kfrl'pat),  it.    Sttine  ns  curly-pntc, 
curly  (ker'lt),  a.    [<rur/  +  -y1 :  —  D.  krullig  = 
Sw.  krullig.    See  curl.~)    Having  curls;  tend- 
ing to  curl;  full  of  curves,  Iwists,  or  ripples. 

The  general  colours  of  It  Iccrtaln  hair;  are  black  nnd 
brown,  growing  to  a  tolerable  length,  nnd  very  crisp  and 
cwrfy.  Ten*.  Voyages,  IV.  ill.  £ 

curly-headed  (ker'li-hed'cd).  a.  Having  curly 
hnir.    Also  curlu-paled, 

curly-pat*  (ker'li-tial),  n.  One  who  has  curly 
hair;  a  curly-headed  person. 


currant 

What,  to-day  we're  eights 
Seven  and  one's  eight.  I  hope,  old  curlu  pair! 

Brtnmintl,  Ring  ami  Book,  1 

curly-pated  (ker'li-pa'ted),  a. 
headed. 
curml,  it.    See  rowr-mi. 

curmudgeon  (ker-rauj'on),  -.  [First  in  this 
sense  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
also  spelled  eumudgtn ;  prob.  a  corruption  i  by 
assimilation  of  adjucent  syllables)  of  rvirnmmi- 
</i»,  cornemmlgin,  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  rur«-»»crcA(isf, but  prop,  (it  seems) 
"oornmudging,  which  means  'corn-hoarding': 
see  commudgin.  The  word  thus  meant  orig. 
'one  who  withholds  com,'  popularly  regarded 
as  the  type  of  churlish  avarice.]  An  avari- 
cious, churlish  fellow;  a  miaer;  a  niggard;  a 
churl. 

A  clownish  eurvnud^eon.  _ 


mbles  a  small  convex 


A  penurious  eunn« 

curmudgeonly  (ker-muj'on-li),  a.   [<  i 
geon  +  -  */ 1  -  J    Like  a  curmudgeon ;  avaricious; 
niggardly;  churlish. 

Sly  nrrmudjretnaitr  Mother  won't  allow  roe  wherewithal 
to  be  Msn  ol  myself  Willi.   U  ythrrUv.  Plain  Dealer.  I1L  L 

These  cirrmsufpeonfy  cits  regard  no  ties 

Faoit,  The  Bankrupt.  L 

Curmurrtng  (ker-mur'ing),  ».  [Imitative.  Cf. 
cur,  cAiit,  and  murmur.]  A  low,  rumbling 
sound;  hence,  the  motion  in  the  bowels  pro- 
duced by  flatulence,  attended  by  such  a  sound; 
borborygmus.  (Scotch.] 

A  glass  of  brandy  to  three  glssses  of  wine  prevents  the 
currnsim*n{7  in  the  stomach.      Scoff,  Old  Mortality,  *  lis. 

cum1  (kern),  n,   [Sc.,  also  written  lirrn ;  a  var. 
of  corn:  see  rwitV]    1.  A  grain;  a  com. — 2. 
A  small  quantity;  an  indefinite  number. 
A  ne's  nans,  twa's  some,  three's  s  eu  en,  and  four's  a  pun. 

Seatrii  nursery  rime. 
A  drap  mair  lemon  or  a  turn  less  sugar  than  just  suits 
you.  Scott,  Knigauntlet,  ch.  xlii. 

curn-t,  ».  and  r.    Same  as  quern. 

curnberry  (kirn'ber'i),  a. ;  pi.  nrrnfsfrries  (dx). 
A  currant.    Broekctt.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

curnelt,  ".    An  obsolete  variant  or  kernel. 

curnook  (ker'nuk),  ii.    Same  as  eranock. 

curpin(k6r'pin),n.  [Also  written  curpon,  trans- 
posed from  V.  fTtytrpion,  rump  of  a  bird,  etc.,  < 
erou/w,  rump,  croupe:  nee  croup*  and  crupfirr.) 
The  rump  of  a  fowl :  often  applied  in  a  ludi- 
crous sense  to  the  buttocks  of  man ;  a  crupper. 
[Scotch.] 

curple  (ker'pl),  n.  [Transposition  of  crupper, 
<  F.  cro*t;»ieVc ;  see  crupper.)  The  crupper; 
the  buttocks.  [Scotch.] 

My  hap  [wrap,  covering!, 
lionee  hlngln'  owre  my  mrpfe. 
/turns,  To  the  iluhlwttr  o<  Wsuchope  House. 

Curr  (k6r),  r.  i.  [<  Sw.  itirrn  =  Pan.  s-ttrre,  coo, 
=  MD.  growl,  etc. ;  an  imitative  word  : 

see  coo,  and  cf.  cur.)  To  cry  as  an  owl,  coo  as 
a  dove,  or  purr  as  a  cat.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

The  owleU  hoot,  the  owlets  curr. 

»  „rds««rt».  The  Idiot  Boy. 

CUrrach,  CUiragh  (kur'aih),  n.  [Sc.,  also  writ- 
ten Csirrnca-,  curroh  ;<  Gael,  error*,  a  boat.  See 
coracle.)  1.  A  coracle,  or  small  skiff :  a  boat 
of  wickerwork  covered  with  hides  or  canvas. 

A  rttrragh  or  canoe  costs  little,  consisting  of  tarred  can- 
vas stretched  on  s  slender  framework  of  w,«h1. 

Furtni.jltllu  Her,,  N.  S.,  XL.  «2S. 
What  little  commerce  they  | southern  Britons)  undertook 
was  carried  mi  In  the  frail  cumins,  in  which  they  were 
hold  enough  to  cross  the  Irish  Sea. 

C  >  1  ...  origins,  if  Eog  Hi-:.,  p  BT. 

2.  A  small  cart  made  of  twigs. 
The  fuel  was  carried  in  creels,  anil  the  corns  in  currackt. 

Statirtieul  Acevunt  *>/  Scotland. 

CUrrajong  (kur'a-jong),  n.  [Australian.]  The 
native  name  of '  Platjiauthus  ridoidct,  a  malva- 
ceous  shrub  or  tree  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
Its  strottK  fibrous  bark  is  used  to  make  cordage. 

currant'f,  a.  and  «.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
curreiifl  and  rowanfl. 

currant-  (kur'ant),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cur- 
rent (also,  rarely,  rorinf,  corinlh),  also  rwrrus, 
coran,  corcn,  usually  in  pi.  currant,  coram,  co- 
rauiut,  earlier,  as  in  late  ME.,  raining  (rnysyns, 
rauson*,  etc.)  of  coranii  (eorauns,  coraunct,  ret- 
rofit, etc.),  after  F.  raimu*  de  Coriulhe  (Pg.  pas- 
tas dc  Cormtho).  raisins  of  Corinth:  so  called 
from  the  place  of  their  origin,  the  Zante  cur- 
rants being  still  regularly  exported,  (f.  D. 
koreutkeu,  \Ai.  earrntkrn,  <}.  AwinfAr,  Dan.  ket- 
rrndcr,  It.  rwwfAi,  pi.,  currant :  of  same  ori- 
gin.]    1.  A  very  small  kind  of  raisin  or  dried 
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grape  imported  from  the  levant,  chiefly  from 
Xmiio  and  Cephalonia,  and  used  in  cookery. 

V,' e  (omul  there  ry\*v  suialle  ra>B"U*  that  we  calle  ccy 
wm  «/  rosins',  ami  they  growe  L-Eiefly  Iti  Corythy,  called 
iiuw  Corona.  In  Slurca,  to  whom  Seynt  Foule  wrote  sun- 
dry epystolles.         Sir  /t  Uajtfvnte,  Fylgrymagc,  p.  11. 

Si  IK*  We  traded  to  Zantc  .  .  .  the  plant  tlwl  beareth 
t  lie  Curvo  U  alio  brought  into  IbU  mime  from  thence. 

UaklvyCt  I  eastnvs.  II.  16k 

The  Impost  m  bilsscco  from  the  royal  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia encountered  no  serbc".  opposition,  Imt  another  Im- 
post, upon  currants.  e«rr.»u,  wriafAs,  or  grape,  of  fnr- 
Inlh,  had  not  »inh  an  uninterrupted  conrse. 

S.  t>o»M,  Tase.  In  England.  I.  ttt. 

2.  The  small  round  fruit  (a  berry)  of  several 
species  of  Hibrt,  natural  order  Saxifrttgaecir ;  the 
plant  producing  this  fruit:  no  called  because 
the  berries  resemble  in  iiize  the  small 


from  the  Levant.  The  red  currant  U  H.  ru&ruiw,  of 
which  the  white  currant  Is  a  variety  ;  the  wild  black  cur- 
rant, h.  jforidMoi  ;  Uir  hqnalo  or  Missouri  currant.  It  an- 
leMj  Uie  flowering*  currant,  H.  aajifru  inruin,  the  berries 
of  which  are  insipid,  but  not,  aa  popularly  auppowrd,  pol- 
eouou*.  Ttie  red  currant  is  aharply  but  pleaaantly  acid, 
UH-U  In  the  form  of  jelly  and  jatii^  TtaWtJjS. 


Leucopogon,  especially  L.  Richci.—  4.  A  name 
for  various  iiiclsstorneYei 


America,  bearing 


ceous  species  of  tropical 
>dlble  berries,  eMiK-e  tally  of 


the  genera  Minmut  and  t'lutemia.    Indian  cur- 
rant, the  iviral  berry,  Stfrnr^oricarj-we 
'  anr.hr.r'  i, 


■  ( kur '  ant  -  bor '  £r),  a. 
curriint-clearwinij.  ['L*.  S.] 
currant-clearwinR  (kur'ant-kler'winir),  n. 
The  popular  name  in  England  of  a  clear-winged 
moth,  JCgrria  tipvliformU,  the  larva  of  which 
boreii  in  currant-stems,   it  ha*  been  Introduced  into 

>cw  Zealand  and  the  lulled  KUIra,  In  which  Utter  It  U 
know  n  as  the  eurran/  (nicer. 

currant-gall  (kur'ant-gal),  n.  A  small  round 
gall  formed  by  the  cynipid  insect  Sunthciinxter 
bacenrnm  in  the  male  flowers  and  upon  the 
leaven  of  the  uuk:  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance to  un  unripe  currant.  The  inaect  occurs 
alt  over  Europe,  ami  the  galls  twelve  this  name  in  Ureal 
Britain  :  hot  It  la  not  found  In  North  America,  where  there 
l-i  noa-all  culled  by  tin.  name. 

currant-moth  (kur'ant-m6th),  a.    1.  In  (treat 

fi  tenia . 

CUTTanto't,  «.  See  eoitmnfii, 
enrranto-t,  »•  S**  two-unf8. 


I  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  IT. 
(kur'ant-tre),  ».  A  name  given 
Jamaica  to  several  shrubs  bearing  yellow 
drupe*  or  berries  of  the  size  of  currants,  espe- 
cially to  Jtir'/uinia  nrmillari*,  Baurrcria  imccu- 
lenta,  and  It.  tomentom. 

currant-worm  (kur'aut-w*nn),  h.  A  name  of 
the  larva?  of  three  species  of  insects.  |m  The 
lui|«>rtol  currant-worm,  AViwnfua  rrnfrarneu.  (KIiiii).  In- 
troduced Into  the  lulled  States  from  Europe  at-out  UM, 
It  ia  the  larva  of  a  saw-fly,  and  la  the  moat  destructive  .«f 


1405  ' 

communicated  in  speech  or  writing  from 
son  to  person,  or  from  age  to  age  i  as,  a 
tling  rumor  gained  currency. 

It  cannot  ...  lie  too  often  repeated,  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,  until  it  cninea  Into  the  eurrrwry  of 
a  proverb  — To  Innovate  la  not  u>  reform. 

AWtr.  To  a  Noble  Lord. 

1'ulackily,  or  luckily.  II  ia  as  hard  to  create  a  new  sym- 
bol as  to  obtain  currency  for  a  new  word. 

Lr.tU  .WeoArn,  English  Thought,  L  t  10. 

3.  A  continual  passing  from  hand  to  hand;  cir- 
as,  the  currrnct)  of  coin*  or  of  " 


The  eumwy  of  those  half-pence  would.  In  the  universal 
i  of  our  people,  be  utterly  destructive  to  'h^W"*- 


Nab**  CtniaU-our 
*»,  l-c  « .  K  ftmak  fly 

tlie  rtirt»nt-»«inotv  <fV>  Tkt>  native  ciimnl  -ninn.  Pruti- 
otWira  fmM»«ifir*i.r (W»|ih),  aUo  the  Urvn  of  «  wiir-flj,  and 
fcww  rtimnwm  than  the  iirecwllng.  (r)  Thr  rnmuit  np«i- 
wono,  lh<*  l»rva  of  m  gtMnnetrid  moth,  Rujttehla  ribtaHa 
(Mti'hk    Tlie  rtnt  two  tuny  be  deetruycit  With  jtowileml 

Currency  (kur'en-si),  n.  [<  ML.  rttrrentia,  a 
current  (of  a  etrctm),  lit.  %  running.  <  L.  rwr- 
ren{t-)*,  runnine:  w>e  current*.]  1.  A  A u wing. 
piirS*»iog;  ft  font 
sc.  like  that  of  a 


4.  Fluency;  readiness  of  utterance.  [Hare  or 
obsolete.]  —6.  Ueneral  estimation;  the  rate 
at  which  anything  ia  generally  valued. 

He  .  .  .  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  ucrxirding  to  their 
hulk  ami  currency,  anil  not  after  intrinsic  value.  Haron. 

6.  That  which  is  current  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change ;  that  which  is  in  general  use  as  money 
oran  a  representative  of  value:  as,  the  currency 
of  a  country. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  depreciation  of  the  rurrewy 
not  affect  the  foreign  trailc  of  the  country  :  thla  Is 
on  lieecUely  as  If  the  CM/renew  maintained  Its  valae. 

J.  S.  Mill.  I'ol.  Econ.,  III.  uiL  I  X. 
Controller  of  the  Carrencv  See  cent n^fer.  2.  -  Deci- 
mal currency,  a  system  of  money  the  divisions  or  de- 
c.miiiatlims  of  which  prjoeed  Inun  Its  lowest  unit  of 
reckoning  by  leo  or  Ita  multiple.,  or  aliuttol  |'«rl«  there- 
of, aa  the  rent,  dime,  didlar,  uiwrtM-ilollar.  etc.,  of  the 
I  idled  Slates  ami  fajiada. —Fractional  currency,  coins 
or  paper  money  of  a  smaller  denomination  than  the  mone- 
tary unit :  in  the  t'nited  states,  half-dollars.  Quarters, 
dimes,  and  .',  cent,  3-cent,  i-cent,  an.1  1-ocnt  pieces.  Frac- 
tional currency  In  paper  has  been  largely  need  in  several 
F.un  -pean  cuvtntries.  ami  If  a  part  of  the  inooetary  system 
of  Japan.  Fractional  twite,  nave  tieen  use.1  at  different 
times  in  the  Vnlted  State,  especially  durtust  tlie  financial 
pKtilc  "f  1  v-C  :c  ami  iluring  ami  i.'t.  r  the  <  iv II  war  of 
l*s31-tVI,  wlketi  spe.-le  was  withdrawn  from  ehvolatlon. 
The  former  recelvoil  the  name  of  sAi'n/Vusfers.  (See  sAlrv- 
nfiss'er.)  On  afarch  17th,  l^ftt.  Congress  authorized  an 
Issue  of  circnlaliiu  notes  callcil  po*ta>K  cumncp.  Imitat- 
ing in  style  the  stamps  thst  hud  previously  been  used  at 
ureal  inconvenience.  In  denominations  of  A.  10.  25.  aad  SO 
cents.  These  were  suiH-ne.le*l  by  the  fractional  currency 
authorized  March  .Id.  lxvt.  In  denominatlotia  of  it.  ...  IS, 
2.*>,  ami  50  cent..  The  lasue  of  friu'tlonal  note,  was  mis- 
|H-ndetl  by  act  of  April  17th,  Wo;  l,nt  Its  renewal  ha. 
since  tNtcn  prot>iseil  for  convenience  In  remittance  of  small 
sunu.  -  Metallic  currency,  the  irold,  silver,  and  copper 
In  circulation  aa  money.  — National  Currency  Acta, 
statutes  of  tlie  I  tilled  States  of  IMS,  :-4,  ami  pro- 
viding for  a  general  and  uniform  bank-note  currencv  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  states  and  secured  by  national  tmniis 
dr|N«lted  In  the  Treasury.—  Paper  currency,  notes  la- 
sard  by  a  government  or  by  banks  as  a  sufietltute  for 
money,  or  as  a  rrpreacntalive  of  money.  Tike  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  l  ulled  stales  la  of  three  kinds :  (1)  note*  Is- 
sued by  tlie  government  and  called  oVnwlnd  /re,miry  Mi,f/#, 
or  more  generally  fcomf -rend rrs ;  <;)  notes  issued  by  na- 
tional banks:  and (5) c.-rtliicates Issued  bylhegovrmment 
npnn  either  gold  or  silver.  The  smallest  denomination  of 
the  first  U  v3),  ami  of  the  last  si  -Postage  currency 
/narvHowsf  currency,  above.  The  CUmmcy  principle, 
a  plirase  first  employe-il  in  English  banking  to  espreas  the 
mmle  of  issuing  nides  by  the  Bank  of  England.  An  amount 
fixed  by  law  is  Issued,  based  on  an  e.|ital  amount  of  se- 
curities, mostly  government  obligation* ;  tunl  all  notes  1*- 
w.-d  In  eiceas  of  that  amount,  which  la  called  "the  liird 
lasue,  are  hasnl  on  an  eijnal  amount  of  spee-ie. 
current1  (kur'ent),  «j.  and  n.  [Now  spellod  to 
suit  the  Latin ;  early  mod.  E.  also  eirrran.,  rtrr- 
ragaf,  arurrant,  <  ME.  currant,  corannt,  i  OF. 
currant,  conroi.f,  P.  co«rnii<  =  Hp.  eitrrientt  = 
T'g.  It.  corrcMtc,  (,  L.  cnrrm(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cttr- 
rere  (>  It.  corrrre  =  Sp.  Pg.  ctrrtr  =  F.  courir), 
run.  flow,  hasten,  fly;  cf.  Hkt.  V  rkar,  move. 
Hence  (from  L.  rurrrre)  ult.  E.  ronrarl  (and 
prob.  ronrsf'-i  —  coarar),  rurWrc,  r»»n«r,  incur, 
recur,  etc.,  roncoarirc,  riucournr,  excursion,  cxctir- 
*w,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  liunning;  moving;  flowing; 
parsing.  [Archaic] 

Kfountayne  rvratint  that  neuer  is  fall  of  no  springes, 
hedde  thy  pees.  AfeWm  (E.  E.  T.  ».),  Ul.  tS7. 

Still  eye.  the  currmf  atrcarn.        Jf  uBon,  F.  U,  Til.  W. 

Here  we  nvet,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  as, 
To  .-has.-  a  creature  that  was  eurrenr  then 
In  these  wild  woods,  the  hart  with  golden  burns. 

•  Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Hence — 2.  Passing  from  one  to  another ;  espe- 
cially, widely  circulated:  publicly  known,  be- 
lieved, or  reported;  common;  general; 
lent:  as, the  current  ideas  of  the  day. 


now,  they  mean  to  leave  *ob, 
M.     FirtcAer.  Loyal  Subject,  T. 


Tin-  PtirrvjiiTf  n(  timr. 


[Bare.] 
.tnfi/e,  Pnrcrgnn. 


..■venth 
dw  In  ito 


fear  of  whose  |  Mary's  1  captivity  in  England 
cfnl  currency.        S-off.  Kenilworth,  ivli. 


2.  A  continued  course  in  public  knowledge, 
opinion,  or  belief ;  the  state  or  fact  of  being 


It  »aa  immediately  stamped  on  a 
thMUgii  his  whole  dumlntofiB. 

ddtfison,  Anrlrnt  Medals.  Ill 

When  t*lkf  in  the  spirits  of  the  dea.1  lwcmiea  ciirrew/ 
the  mcillcliic  man,  professing  alillltyto  control  them 
n 


.Ml 


3.  Passing  from  hand  t 
current  coin. 


current 

band ; 


initiating:  aa, 


He  ordained  that  the  Money  of  his  Father,  though  count- 
ed base  by  the  l'eople,  abould  be  ciirrunf. 

Batrr,  Chronicles,  p.  Ill 

4.  Established  by  common  estimation  or  eon- 
sent;  generally  received:  as.  the  current  value 
of  coin. — 8.  Entitled  to  credit  or  recognition; 
fitted  for  general  acceptance  or  circulation; 
authentic;  genuine. 

Thouc 


IlKh.  III.,  L  l 

present  in  its  course:  as,  the 
i  or  year.    |In  such  etprcaalnns  as  Mh 
!  (or  eurf.),  current  is  really  an  adjective,  the  ei. 
preasion  beta*  short  for  oth  day  of  the  rurrc.ii  month.) 
Account  current  See<icc.w.   Current  coin.  See 


^  twlththe<4d 
'  rriTintAros.,  l  ecirSreeme!*!.. 

II.  n.  1 .  A  flowing;  a  flow;  a  stream ;  a  passing 

by  a  continuous  flux :  used  of  fluids,  as  water, 
air,  eto.,  or  of  supposed  fluids,  as  electricity. 

The  Fontlck  era, 
Whose  ley  current  and  compulsive  coitrss 
Ne'er  ksepa  retiring  ebb.     Shalt.,  Othello,  UL  S. 
It  is  not  the  tears  of  our  own  eye.  only,  hat  of  our 
friend,  also,  that  do  svhaiisl  the  turmt  of  our  Burrows. 

-Mr  T.  ttmene,  Beligtu  Medici,  li.fi. 

3.  Specifically,  a  portion  of  a  large  body  of  wa- 
ter or  of  air  moving  in  a  certain  direction:  as, 
occan-carrcH  (s.  The  art  u/  o  rwrrenl  ia  that  point  of  the 
couipusa  toward  which  the  waters  run ;  the  dnjf  of  a  cur. 
re>d  Is  the  rate  at  which  it  runs.  The  principal  ocean- 
currents  .re  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  equatorial  current,  of 
the  Atlantic  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  the  Japa- 
nese, Peruvian,  Itnulllan,  lalarador.  Antarctic, and  Austra- 
lian curreuta. 

or  rj&aaage;  connected  ser1«-gT"aa,  tlie  otrrrmf 
of  time. 

Forbear  lire,  sir. 
And  trouble  not  the  eumnt  of  my  duty. 

Ford,  1-erkin  Warlieclc,  v.  s. 

4.  General  or  main  course ;  general  tendency : 
as,  the  current  of  opinion. 

Till  we  unite  and  Join  In  the  same  common  Currmf. 
we  hare  little  Cause  to  hope  for  Stale  of  Feace  and  Tr.ll- 
q  liUity.  StUiing/UH,  sennona,  III.  i. 

5.  The  amount  of  depression  given  to  a  roof  to 
the  water  whicn  falls  upon  it  to  flow  in  a 

Alternating  current,  an  electric 
B-n.ately  In  opp.«lt«  directions  with- 


irisplrlng  faith  In  his  pretensions,  Is  regarded  with  a  fear 
which  lironipU  obedience. 

U.  Sywncer.  1-rln.  of  SocloL.  1 17«. 


out  Interranthm.-  A  maka-and-breaJt  current,  an  In- 
tertnlttent  electric  current  in  a  carcuit  which  Is  rapidly 

ma*le  an*l  broken,  as  by  the  rtliratUms  of  a  sonorous  disk. 
Amperlan  currents    See  amymaa  Atmospheric 
currents,  movements  of  the  sir  constituting  » imls.  can 
h>  fsMMlsi  or  furtuitosis  dUturbances  of  the  Mtuiosph 

Cable-current,  when  u  submarine  cable  Is  bn-scn,  a 
steady  current  through  It.  produced  by  the  eipnaed  cup- 
per wire  forming  a  battery  with  tlie  Iron  sbrathlug.-  Cur- 
rent-aaUln(.  «e.  miiiuir.-  CurrenU  of  action,  the 
electrical  current,  developed  In  a  nerve  or  muscle  by 
stimulation. -Currents  of  rest,  the  electrical  cnm-nt. 
which  paas  on  connecting  different  point,  of  an  unstimu- 
lated piece  of  nerve  or  muscle.-  Earth-current,  s  cur- 
rent Bowing  through  a  wire  the  rstremlttra  of  which  are 
grounded  at  points  on  the  earth  dlltering  In  electric  po- 
tential. The  earth-current  Is  due  to  this  difference,  which 
b  generally  temporary  and  often  large.  If  the  earth-plates 
of  a  circuit  are  of  different  mctala,  aa  copper  and  due.  an 
mrlKJiatteryairTrnt  la  set  up  which  ia  feeble  and  tolerably 
constant.—  Electric  current,  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  a  conductor,  aa  from  one  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery 
to  the  other  for  example.  In  the  telegraph.  (See  rUttriH- 
fg.)  A  current  Is  said  to  he  owV«n i//enf  when  repeatedly 
Interrupted,  as  by  the  breaking  and  making  of  the  circuit, 
fmUali-ry  when  cliamcterlsol  by  sudden  chanjre.  of  Inten- 
sity, and  unduhsfory  when  the  inU-oslty  varies  according 
to  the  same  law  as  that  governing  tho  velocity  of  the  sir. 
particle.  In  a  sound-wave— Faradalc  current  Noe/sni- 
dotc.— Oalvanlc  current,  an  electric  current  generated 
by  a  galvanic  battery,  as  distinguished  from  an  Induced 
current,  or  a  current  produced  by  a  dynamo  or  other  elec- 
trical machine.  —  Induced  current  See  imlnriivn.— 
Interrupted  current,  an  electric  current  the  flow  of 
which  Is  completely  arrested  at  frequently  recurring  In- 
tervals. It  is  generally  produced  by  means  of  a  rapidly 
vibrating  armature,  a  rotating  disk,  or  a  similar  device, 
—  Inverse  current,  tlie  current  Induced  In  the  secon- 
dary coil  of  so  induction  spparstus  when  the  c  ircuit  of 
the  primary  Is  closed.  It  Is  oontrary  to  the  primary  cur- 
rent In  direction.—  Muscle-current,  the  electrical  car- 
rent  which  passes  on  connecting  different  points  of  a 
lunaolc,  —Polyphase  current,  a  system  combining  two  or 
more  alternating  currents  differing  In  phase. — Primary 
current,  tlie  electric  current  which  passes  thruu'h  the 
primary  coil  of  an  induction  apparatus,  in  the  secondary 
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current 

cuil <il  which  lb*  k  -.iii.1wt  »r  Induced  cunnt  la  produced. 
•      Reverse  current',  an  electrie  current  opposite  iu  di- 
rection to  the  nvrni&l  current.  =8yn.  1  and  S.  tfdrfy,  etc. 

St  y  tf  TVltM*. 

CUITent'r  (kur'ent),  r.  f.    [<  otirrr-sM,  a.]  To 
make  current  or  common;  establish  in 
mon  estimation;  render  acceptable. 

ill-  uneven  scale,  (lint  twnali  all  thinges  by  tl 
ward*  stamp  of  opinion. 

J*«rrt.m.  Antonio  and  Mclllda,  ln.l..  p.  1 

current2!,  ".   An  obsolete  spelling  of  carrosf'-. 

current-breaker  (kur'cnt-bra'ker),  ».  Any  do- 
rice  (or  brenkitig  or  interrupting  the  continuity 
of  a  circuit  through  which  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity in  pawing. 

enrrente  calamo  (ku-ren'te  kal'a-mo).  [L., 
lit.  with  the  pen  running:  currinW,  abl.  of 
curren(t-)»,  ppr.,  running;  calamo,  abl.  of  cala- 
mi*, a  reed,  a  pen:  see  current1  and  minimis.} 
Offhand;  rapidly:  with  no  atop;  with  a  ready 
pen :  used  of  writing  or  composition. 

currently  (kur'snt-li),  adv.  In  a  current  man- 
ner, (a)  Flowlngly  ;  with  eren  or  flowing  movement.  (») 
With  currency ;  commonly  ;  generally ;  with  general  ac- 
owptance. 

Direct  ei]ullUirntl..n  U  that  pn<eas  currfMlu  known  at 
adaptation.  U.  Sptmxr,  Vrin.  of  Biol,  |  100. 

corrent-meter  (kur'ent -mo 'tor),  n.  1.  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  used  for  measuring 
the  flow  of  liquids.  In  general,  the  flow  is  directed 
through  channels  of  a  given  sectional  area,  and  Ita  Teloci- 
ty measured  ;  from  these  two  elemcnta  the  quantity  can 
be  determined. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  an  eleetrical  current,  as  an  ammeter. 

current-mill  (kur'ent-mii),  ».  A  mill  of  any 
kind  employing  a  current-wheel  as  a  motor. 

CUrrentneM  (kur'ent-nes),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  currantncM ;  Z  current*  +  -»«*«.]  1.  Flow- 
ingness ;  flowing  quality ;  rhythm. 

For  wanting  the  curraitfnrss*  of  the  Greekc  and  Latin 
feet*,  in  stead  thereof  we  make  In  th'  ends  of  our  Tersea 
a  certain*  tunable,  mnnd :  wbkh  anon  after  with  another 
Ten*  reasonably  distant  we  accord  together  In  the  last 
fall  or  cadence,      Puttonham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Pueale,  p.  90. 

2.  Current  or  circulating  quality ;  general  ac- 
•  valuation,  ae  of  coin  or 
F ;  currency. 

jn  rem  cnrtttltuerc.  Cicero.  Introdulre  nr- 
la  nwnnoyo.  To  establish  and  act  down  an 
i  valuation  and  eurraivfiseas  of  monla, 

.VoMunscfator,  quoted  In  Naress  liloasarT. 

current  regulator  (kur'ent-reg'u-la-tor),  a. 
1.  An  arrangement  for  regulating  the  current 
of  electricity  given  by  a  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine.—  2.  in  fWer;.,  a  device  for  determining 
the  intensity  of  the  current  allowed  to  pass  a 
given  point. 

current-wheel  (kur'ent-hwel),  it.  A  wheel 
driven  by  means  of  a  natural  current  of  water, 
as  one  attached  to  a  moored  boat  and  driven 
by  the  current  of  the  stream. 

Curricle  (kur'i-kl),  n.  [=  It.  ciim'rofo,  <  I*. 
curriculum,  a  running,  a  race,  a  course,  a  ra- 
cing chariot  (in  last  sense  dim.  of  cumu,  a 
chariot),  <  currrrr,  run:  Bee  IMS ■«■!*,]  1.  A 
ehaise  or  carriage  with  two  wheels,  drawn  by 
two  horses  abreast. 

A  vary  short  trial  convinced  her  that  a  cwrfefe  was  the 
prettiest  equipage  in  tit*  World. 

Jam  duffeia,  Northauger  Abbey,  p.  124. 


MM 

F.  courroie,  a  strap,  =  Pr.  corrcja  a  Sp.  corrta 
=  Pg.  corven.  correia  =  Wall,  curea  =  It.  cor- 
reggut,  <  L.  eorrigia,  a  rein,  shoe-tie,  ML.  also 
a  strap,  girdle,  purae,  <  L.  cirrigcrc,  make 
straight:  see  correct,  corrigible.  (3)  OF.  corroier, 
conroiour,  conrour,  conrceur.  conreur,  F.  corro- 
yeur,  a  lcather-<lresser,  <  OK.  cwsrotrr,  amrcier, 
cunrcer,  etc.,  F.  corroyer,  dress  leather,  curry 
(>  E.  curry1),  orig.  prepare,  get  ready;  a  word 
of  quite  different  origin  from  the  two  preced- 
ing, t'ttrncr  is  now  regarded  as  the  agent-noun 
of  rwrryl,  q.  v.  ]  1 .  One  who  dresses  and  colors 
leather  after  it  is  tanned. 


«/Tryy(E.  K.  T.  8,),  L 
Useless  to  the  currier  were  their  hides. 

Drydm,  tr.  of  Virgil's  MmrcJca,  111. 

2f.  A  very  small  rnusketoon  with  a  swivel 
mounting.  Fmr-.-u.       Eneyc.  OuRtsrs'basm 

See  Aeons.  —  Curriers'  sumac.    See  Coriarxa. 

currier2!,  n.  [A  var.  of  quarrier*,  quarter,  q. 
v.]  A  wax  candle;  a  light  used  in  catching 
birds.    See  quarrier*. 

The  eurrwr  and  the  lime  rod  are  the  death  of  the  fowle. 

Brvton,  Fantastic!,  January. 

CuTTiery  (kur't-er-1),  a.  K  currier  +  -,.]  1. 
The  trade  of  a  currier.— 8.  The  place  In  which 
eurrving  is  carried  on. 

currish  (ker'ish),  a.  t<  cur  +  4a**.]  Like  a 
cur;  having  the  qualities  of  a  cur;  snappish; 
snarling;  churlish;  quarrelsome. 

Yet  would  be  not  perswaded  he  for  onght, 
>*e  from  hla  ram'sA  will  a  whit  reclame. 

Spnurr,  9.       VI.  U.  «X 
Let  them  not  be  so  .  .  .  eurrisA  to  their  loyal  lourrs. 

Lf/ty.  Euphues,  Anat  of  Wit,  p.  55. 
This  currvsA  Jew.  Sink  ,  M.  of  V.,  It.  1. 

Thy  currish  spirit  govcrn'd  a  woll  Shak,,  M.of  V.,  It.  1. 

Currishly  (kcr'ish-li),  adr.  In  a  currish  man- 
ner; like  a  cur. 

Boner  tielng  restored  agalne.  .  .  .  nrrrisAfy.  without  all 
order  of  law  or  honesty,  .  .  .  wraatcd  from  tbcm  all  the 
livings  they  hail.  Fob,  H.M>k  of  Martyrs  (tthlley). 

currishness  (k*r'ish-nes),  ».  Currish  or  snarl- 
ing character  or  disposition;  snappishness ; 
churlishness. 

hehadw.t.b^.^^ 

cuiTort,  currourt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cour- 
ror;  <  ME.  eummr,  corrt/ur,  <  OF.  courcor, 
coureur,  F.  coureur  =  Hp.  Pg.  corrcrlor  =  It. 
ry>rri<i(»rr>,  eorrilorc,  <  Mis.  *Cwrr»'for,  a  runner 
(ef.  etori'tor,  a  courtier),  equiv.  to  cunitor  and 
h.  curtnr,  a  runner,  <  L.  currcrc.  pp.  psrnu, 
run.  son  currrnt1,  wwnrr  una  corridor. J 

A  runm-r;  a  me«*84*ngvr ;  a  courier. 

Aiwl  thiu  atnoQ  liathr  he  hiuty  tydynpra  t>f  ony  Utlnu, 
that  tierclhe  ciiArye,  be  hii  Commnt  that  reni.cn  *o  hM- 
ty  ljr.  th.irghe  out  alle  the  Coutrre. 

MandrmtU,  Truvt-U  p.  SiS. 
Hie  truWcti  headed  *talff  a*  lifrhtnln^  tl,-w 
like  Uw  .wifUat  currvr  nvakc.  np»yro 

llritannlca. 


curry  com  d 

Thou  art  that  fine  foolish  enrtons  sawcle  Alexander, 
that  teudest  b-  nothing  but  to  combe  and  enrjr  thy  hair* 
to  pare  thy  hallos,  to  pick  thy  teeth  and  b.  perfume  thy 
self*  with  sweet  oyles,  that  no  man  may  abide  th*  sent  of 
thee,    /•uttenAain,  Arte  of  Eng.  I'oesleted.  ArberX  p.  Bi. 

Voitr  short  horse  I.  soon  curriM.  ' 

PMcher,  ValentliUan,  1L  i. 

Hence— 2.  To  stroke  as  if  to  soothe;  flatter. 

• 

Christ  wot  the  sothe 
Whou  thel  cstrry  [var.  cumy  ewnvf A;  k<  ngea  and  her  hak 
I'tnMt'tli.  /ni#*r*  Hlotmtan  j  LrttM,  L  isfi. 

3.  To  dress  or  prepare  (tanned  hides)  for  use 
by  soaking,  skiving,  shaving,  scouring,  color- 
ing, graining,  etc. — 4.  Figuratively,  to  beat ; 
drub ;  thrash :  as,  to  curry  one's  hide. 

one  that  never  fought  yet  has  so  curried, 
n  il  them  with  man])  carriage, 
tike  things  trocyun  had  tum'd  to  stone. 
FUicKtr  (and  anrtAer),  Elder  Urother,  It.  >. 


To  claw  and  curry  one  another. 

.S.  Ilullrr,  Hu.llhras, 


L  7ML 

TO  CUrry  favel  t.  «  ME.  rsirray  ta  re  It  eery  /aref,  core 
/ar*u7,  a  half  translaliom  of  the  of.  ttritlrr  fauvrt  Hater 
/ausMa)(tho  OF.  phrase  exactly  corresponding  to  th*  ME, 
namely,  cvrmer  <cunr**rl/nur*7.  U  not  found),  flatter,  11L 
(like  the  etiuiv.  (1.  itrn  /<i/Va  strrtcAew,  or  ifen  /allien  Arnyrt 
strrieAen,  flatter,  tranalatnl  from  the  OF. )  curry  lite  chest- 
nut horse :  OF.  esfni/ter,  equlv,  to  rvrrttfT,  eowrrer,  curry  ; 
/aurW./isrW,  later /nureau,  a  chestnut  or  dun  horse,  prop, 
adj.,  yellowish,  dun,  fallow,  dim.  ot/aurr,  yellow,  tallow, 
<  OfJU.  /ah  (/nlau  )  -  As.  /iatu,  E.  /Mint:  see  /«eW», 
fullnv.  Tile  «ord  /uwrW  was  also  often  used,  apart  from 
tstriiler,  with  an  Implication  of  falsehood  or  bypticTisy: 
so  also /aursria,  fauein,  deceit:  titrilter  (curry)  or  *Aa. 
mMcAier  (ride) /anruin  (equlv.  to  edr&ler /oHeeOv  use  de- 
celt:  Isrlng  ci>niiected  In  popular  etymology  with  /a us. 
faux,  false.  The  notion  of  '  flattery  may  Itare  been  doe 
in  part  to  asaoclatbKi  wttb  M  K.  /are],  f  OF  /areie,  flatlery. 
(alsrh.HMl,  <  /aeWer,  talk,  tell  a  story,  sneak  falsehood,  ( 
L.  /abuimri,  talk,  <  tabula,  fable  :  see  /antf  1  and  /aU*.] 
To  flatter:  seek  favor  by  idftclous  show  of  kind  neve  or 
courtesy,  flatbrry,  etc. :  later  comipted  to  to  i 
(which  see,  below).   Compare  cwrry./ausf,  n. 

Sehe  was  a  schrewe.  as  have  y  hele 


time  n  JfercAanf  did  Ass  »V«  Betray  (ed.  PalmerX  L 
nd  that  fabel  b  an  olde 


word*,  and  ahrnifled  as  much  as  favour  doth  now  a  dayea. 
7u -enter,  Froverbes  or  Adsglcs  (ed.  I'aliuerX  foL  44 


i  eiirry  /are/,  siroulal 
erstood  much  si 
this  form  of  the 


ness  or 

Coin 


The 
The 


splendid  carriage  of  the  wealthier  guest, 
ready  chaise  anil  driver  smartly  dress  d  ; 
Whiskeys  and  gigs  and  eurnefss  are  there, 
And  high-fed  prancers,  many  a  raw-boned  pa! 


2f.  A  short  course. 


Ut  are  there, 
a  raw-boned  i»tlr. 


Upon  a  eurrieie  In  this  world  depends  a  long  course  In 
be  next,  and  upon  a  narrow  scene  here  an  endless  exjNUi- 
Inn  hereafter.  Sir  T.  Drosme,  Christ  Mor.,  Ii£  2X. 


curricle  (kur'i-kl),  r.  i. ;  prct.  »nd  pp.  c^mcteri, 
ppr.  currieling.  [<  curricle,  n.]  To  drive  in  a 
eurricle.  Curli/lt ■ . 

cnrriculum  (ku-rik'^-lum),  n.:  pi.  c 
(  IK).  [<  L.  curriculum,  a  running,  a 
see  curricle,  a.]  A  course;  sptx'iAcally,  a  fixed 
course  of  study  in  a  univrinity,  college,  or 
school:  as,  the  curriculum  of  arts;  the  mt'dical 
curriculum. 

carrie1.  currie3,  «.  See  cunyi,  carrya. 
Currier'  (kur'i-er),  n.  [(1)  =  8c  corier,  <  ME. 
coriour,  curiour,  etiryou-re,  <  OF.  corier,  carrier,  < 
ML.  coriariux,  a  worker  in  leather,  t».  a  tanner, 
currier,  orig.  adj.,  of  or  belonging  to  leather, 
<  corium,  a  hide,  skin,  leather:  see  cuirms,  enri- 
artout,  quarry*.  This  word  has  been  confused 
in  F.  find  E.  with  two  other  words  of  different 
origin:  CJ)  OF.  enurroier  (=  It.  coreggiajo;  ML, 
corrtgiariun).  a  maker  of  straps,  girdles,  or 
,  <  courroie,  currmc,  a  strap,  girdle,  puree, 


Currnca(ku-rO'kJi).  n.;  pl.cwrrw<vr(-ee).  [NL.; 
origin  obscure.  ML.  curruca  occurs  as  a  var. 
of  carruca,  a  vehicle,  carriage.]  An  old  name 
of  some  small  European  bird  of  the  family  Syl- 
viida,  or  more  probably  of  several  species  of 
indiscriminately,  like  beccafico  or  fiee- 
In  ornithology  the  name  has  been  ussd  In  many 
mnerent  connections,  both  generic  and  specific :  first  for- 
mally made  a  genus  of  warblers  by  Hrlsson,  I7S0 ;  applied 
to  the  nightingales  by  Ilechsteln.  lhu-2:  applied  by  Kixh, 
IHlu,  to  s  group  of  warblers  of  whiub  the  blackcap,  Sytvxa 
atrieapMa,  is  tb*  type.    (Now  little  used.  | 

curryi  (kur'l),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eurrttd,  ppr. 
curryin/j.  [Earlv  rood.  E.  also  cstrrs>,  currau, 
cory,  etc. ;  <  Mil.  cwrrryen,  rtirrnym,  corauen, 
coryen,  rub  down  a  horse,  dress  leather,  <  OF. 
correteT,  corcer,  earlier  conreer,  cunrcer,  cou- 
rtlier, evnrcr,  nut  in  order,  prepare,  make  ready, 
treat,  curry,  later  courroycr,  F.  (ytrroycr ,  dress 
leather  (=  Pr.  conrrnr  =  It.  o>rre<lare),  <  cor- 
roi,  coroi,  cmroi,  conroy,  conroit,  conrri,  cvnroi, 
cunrei,  etc.,  order,  arrangement,  apparatus, 
equipage,  apparel,  provisions,  etc.  (>  ME.  cur- 
rrye,  n.)  (of.  ML.  correilium,  conretiium,  appa- 
ratus, etc.;  also  eorrodium,  >  corwiy,  q.  v.),  < 
con-  +  roi.  array,  order,  sa  It.  -redo  in  arrcdo, 
array.  <  ML.  -rcdum,  -redium  (in  arrcdium,  ar- 
ray, and  f>;»r«/iM»i),  of  Teut.  origin:  ef.  Hvr. 
rtda  =  Dan.  rrdc,  order,  =  Icel.  rr 
equipment,  akin  to  E.  rr»ir/y,  q.  v. 
For  the  relation  of  curry  to  currier,  see 
t'f.  (J.  grrlten,  curry,  lit.  prepare.]  1.  To  rub 
ami  clean  (a  horse)  with  a  comb;  groom:  some- 
time* used  in  contempt,  with  reference  to  a 


Ilii.  tackle, 
see  arratt. 
•  i'  i.  ,•  fit .  - 


To  curry  favor  !a  corruption  of  to 
ing  /aror  (curry  lieing  apparently 
obtw.  r..  flatter:  compare  oef.  i,  aboveX  this  form 
Idirase  ap|ieariiig  first  ui  Use  end  of  lite  lstti  centti 
flatter :  seek  or  gain  favor  by  ofBclous  show  of  kin. I 
courtesy,  flattery,  etc.  Hoe  to  curry /attt,  aboie. 
pare  curry-/amr,  n. 

Iiarina,  to  rwrry/nsiour  with  the  Egyptians,  offered  an 
hundred  talents  to  him  that  .-..uld  find  out  a  succee-ll.»j 
Apis.  /'urrAas,  pilgrimage,  p,  ST5. 

To  nfrvy  a  tenuxirary  /iieosir  be  Incnrreth  everlasting 
hatrsd.  Iter.  T.  Adams,  Sermons,  1.  2s4. 

This  humour  succeeded  so  with  the  puppy,  that  an  ass 
would  go  the  same  way  to  work  to  ewrry/ocur  for  him- 
self. Sir  M.  LRlTong.,  Fables. 

nVlle't  ^^fl^tlo*'  5  ,,nra'rlB«  ''ft"?*.        •  an 

{Curry  has  been  used  In  this  sense  without /avor. 

If  1  had  a  sntt  to  master  shallow,  I  would  humour  his 
men  ;  ...  If  to  hla  men,  1  would  curry  with  master  Shal- 
low. Shak.,  S  Ben.  IV.,  t.  l.J 

curry2  (kur'l);  ». ;  pi.  currier  (-is).  [Anglo- 
Ind.,  also  written  currie,  repr.  Canarese  kari 
or  kadi  (cerebral  rf).  Malayalnni  Aart  (o  ppoit. 
nearly  as  E.  a),  boiled  sour  milk  used  with  rice, 
a  mixed  dish ;  also  bite,  bit,  morsel,  chip,  etc.] 
A  kind  of  sauce  or  relish,  made  of  meat,  fish, 
fowl,  fruit,  eggs,  or  vegetables,  cooked  with 
bruised  spires,  such  as  cayenne-pepper,  cori- 
ander-seed, ginger,  garlic,  etc.,  with  turmeric, 
much  used  in  India  and  elsewhere  as  a  relish 
or  flavoring  for  boiled  rice.  The  article  of  food  pre- 
pared with  this  sauce  U  said  to  b*  curried;  as,  ewrned 
rii-e.  curried  fowl,  etc. 

The  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  Singhalese  In  the  prep- 
aration of  their  Innumerable  cwrruu.  each  tempered  by 
the  delicate  creamy  juice  expressed  from  the  flesh  of  the 

coco-nut.  .fir  J.  K.  Tmntnt,  Ceylon,  i.  1 

Curry3  (kur'i),  r.  t :  pret.  and  pp.  curried,  ppr. 
mrryis.7.  [(.  curry4,  is.]  To  flavor  or  prepare 
with  curry. 

curry-carfi  (kur'i-Mrdl,  ".  A  piece  of  leather 
or  wood  in  which  are  inserted  teeth  like  those  of 
wool-cards.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
a  currycomb. 

currycomb  (kur'i-kom),  a.    t.  A  comb  used 

iu  grooming  horses.  It  consists  generally  of  sev- 
eral short  to.  .tiled  metal  conilie  placed  |mrallrl  to  one  an- 
dlier.  ami  secured  t'crpenillcufarly  to  a  metal 


b>  a  metal  plate,  to 
A  piece  of  leather 
suLlltutcd  b.r  the 


which  a  »b..rt 
attiod  with  wire  teeth  Is  ! 

rurU!  enllllM, 

2.  In  cutom.,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
strigilts,  or  organ  on  the  front  leg  of  a  bee, 
used  to  clean  the  antenna?.    r*ee  strigilii. 
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cnrry-favelt  (kur'i-fa'vel),  ».  [<  curry  /owl; 
see  this  phrase,  under  <wrry«.]  1.  One  who 
solicits  favor  by  officious  show  of  kindness  or 
courtesy;  a  flatterer. 

Vurrufauctt,  » flatterer,  eatrlllc.  Palerrracr. 
Wberby  an  Um  curry/a  rW  that  ha  next  of  the  deputy* 
I*  secrete  couussyll  dim  not      to  hnldc  to  shew  hyui  the 
«ml<  Jupardyo  and  perell  of  his  tout*. 

•«ot»  Papers,  IL  IS. 

2.  An  idle,  lazy  fellow.    See  the  extract. 


lit  playing- 


1407 

Curse  of  Scotland,  the  nine  of  dl 
cards:  so  called  probably  from  the  ree«iil.buiw."of"that 
card  to  the  lirraldlr  l*»rlng»  ..f  the  EarUi.f  stair,  our  of 
whoni  was  detested  hi  Scotland  aa  the  principal  Mllmr 
(while  Muter  of  stair)  of  the  mum  of  Ulcncoe  (ia«* 
Other  explanations  hare  been  pn.ji.j4ed.  The  cur»e.  id 
unced  upi  m  Adi 


2.  Deteetably;  al 

in  malediction. 

TbU  Is  ■  nation  that  I.  ninwdfy  afraid 
with  too  much  politeness. 


bly: 


tuye. 


•  hod,  a 


and  corjr  the 
of  hi.  home, 
be  la 


C-ny  (audi  la  he  that  wy]  He  In  hh. 
lo-d  Imrdee  In  which  he  lyeth  In  ateed  ' 
This  al'.llthfnl  klutue  wyll  baakill  a 
i-  .Ileal  In  the  morning  for  an;  taut 

The  XX  V.  (inter*  «/  A' sours,  LCT  (ad.  PslmcrX 

3.  A  certain  figure  of  rhetoric.  See  tho  extract. 

If  such  moderation  of  words  tend  to  (lattery,  or  tooth- 
ing, or  excusing,  It  la  by  the  figure  farad iaatoie,  which 
therforc  nothing  Improperly  we  call  the  Curry /aurll,  aa 
wben  we  make  the  beat  of  a  bad  thing,  or  turnti  a  signifi- 
cation to  the  more  plausible  sence. 

Put  lesuauss.  Arts  of  Eng.  IN  wale.  p.  1M. 

CUrry-favOTt  (kurM-fa'vor),  ».  [<  eurru/aeor: 
aee  thin  phrase,  under  CMrrjr1 .  Cf.  curry  ■farel.'} 
One  who  gains  or  trie*  to  gain  favor  by  flattery  j 
a  Batterer.  See  curry-fat*!. 
currying  (kur'i-ing),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  rurryi. 
r.]  l/The art  or operation  of  Irerwing tanned 
hides  so  aa  to  fit  them  for  use  an  leather,  by  «i  v- 
ing  them  the  neeeaaaryauppleneaa,  smoothness, 
color,  or  luster.—  2.  Tho  act  of  rubbing  down 
a  horse  with  a  currycomb  or  other  aiinilar  ap-' 


,  the  5».'JI?.'I  i  ■ '  j, r i ' 1 1  nin 

through  them  upon  the  human  race  (Gen.  III.  1S-10X  It 
consequence  of  the  aiu  of  Adorn,  and  lla  fuMlineul  In  the 
lUahiry  of  mankind.  =  8yn.  1.  Kteetatum,  Anathema,  etc. 
Sec  malfdiclwn.  —  i.  Scourge,  plague,  affliction,  ruin. 
curse1  (k*rs),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cursed  (some- 
times  cursr ),  ppr.  cursing.  [<  ME.  rursicn. 
cursen,  corsem,  curse  (intr.,  utter  oatha;  trans., 
imprecate  evil  upon,  put  under  ecclesiastical 
ban),  <  late  AS.  cursmn  ( "rortian,  in  Benson  and 
Lye,  not  authenticated },  also  in  comp.  forcur- 
sian  (in  pp.  forcuned:  see  cursed),  curse;  cf. 
curs,  a  curse:  see  curse,  a.  Cf.  aecurse.]  I. 
trans.  J.  To  wish  evil  to;  imprecate  or  invoke 
evil  upon ;  call  down  calamity,  injury,  or  de- 
struction upon;  execrate  in  speech. 
Thou  (halt  not  ,  .  .  eurte  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 

Ex.  nil.  as. 

Curse  me  tlila  people,  for  tliey  are  too  mighty  for  me. 

Num.  xxli.  8. 

Couldat  thou  not  rarer  him  ?  I  e> .mm and  thee  curat  him ; 
Curee  till  the  soda  bear,  and  deliver  him 
To  thy  Jtiat  withes,    tela.  aiMf  ft.,  Mald't 

Vt«r  fair  land  thall  Id  rent  and 

V.«ir  penile  be  of  all  fori. 


Ere,  and  CUraedneas  {ker'sed-nea),  n.  [<  ME.  curtrednejutr, 
cornettNcjutt ;  <  curawl  +  -awa.J  1.  The  state  of 
beint;  under  a  curse,  or  of  being  doomed  to  ex- 
ecration or  to  evil. — 2f.  Blasphemous,  profane, 
or  evil  speech  ;  cursing. 


Hla  mouth  la  full  of  nirWnoi, 
Of  fraud,  deceit,  ami  ipille. 

ttt*t  nutrient  tvnfUMt  o/  I'tatinj. 

3 1 .  Shrewishness ;  maliciousness ;  contrarineaa. 

My  wyrea  cvrerrtiuw. 

C'/uiuivt,  lYol.  to  Mcrciiaiua  Tale,  I.  27. 


[M  E.  coram 
f.J  Cursing. 


curse,  T  -men 

Enaje  with  heuy  lierte  aaked  after  alirifte. 
And  criede  "  mea  culpa,"  onrayiute  alte  hiu  enemy*. 
Hui  clothea  were  oteoreement  and  of  dene  wordca. 

JHeri  PUnrmem  (Q,  rli.  65. 

cursont,  r.  f.  Another  spelling  of  kt-raen,  variant 
of  chrwten.   See  eartufc*. 

Aon.  Do  they  apeak  aa  we  doT 


mm.  Vaajaa,  >o,  they  call  them  lB5d«U 

they  are.  lira*.,  and 


ImVlela;  I  know  not  what 

PI.,  Coicomh,  Iv.  J. 


We  aee  that  the  rcry  currying  of  honea  doth  make  tlu  ln 
(at  and  In  good  liking.  /Jucun,  .Nat,  lllat,  I  48. 

(kur'i-ing-gluv),  n.    A  glove 


CTrryiag-glove 

made  of  a  fabri 


having  therefore  a  rough  surface,  used  for  cur- 
rying animals, 

curry-loaf  (kur'i-lef),  »•  The  aromatic  leaf  of 
a  ruUtoeous  tree,  Afurraya  Ktrnigii,  of  India, 
used  for  flavoring  curries, 
curry-powder  (kur'i-pou'der),  a.  The  condi- 
ment used  for  making  eurry-aauce,  composed 
of  turmeric,  coriander-aoed,  ginger,  and  cay- 
enne-pepper, to  which  salt,  cloves,  cardamoms, 
poundetf  cinnamon,  onions,  garlic,  scraped  oo- 
coanut,  etc,  may  be  added.  See  curry*. 
curse1  i  Iters  i.  n.  [<  ME.  curs,  rarely  cor*,  <  AS. 
eurt  ('cort,  in  Benson  and  Lye.  not  authenti- 
cated), a  curse;  ef.  e«ni*i,  r.  "The  AS.  word  is 
comparatively  rare  and  late,  and  seems  to  be 
Northern.  Origin  unknown,  possibly  Scand. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  particular 
use  of  an  early  form  of  the  verb  cross,  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  as  in  exorcism ;  but  this  verb 
appears  much  later  than  the  AS.  term.]  1. 
The  expression  of  a  wish  of  evil  to  another; 
I  of  evil;  a 


Shimei.  .  .  .  which  cursed  me  with  a  grtcvuut  rarer. 

1  XI.  II.  8. 


They  .  .  .  entered  Into  a  eurae,  and  Into  an  oath.  W; 

Neh.  x. ».  Bute 


Promlaini:  itreat  lUesalnga  to  their  Nation  upon  obedi- 
ence, and  horrible  Curve,  auch  as  would  make  onea  ears 
tingle  to  hear  them,  upon  their  rrfractnrlneaa  and  dts- 


StOtimtiteet,  Semiona,  n.  iv. 
3.  That  which  brings  or  causes  evil  or  severe 
affliction  or  trouble;  a  great  evil;  a  bane;  a 
scourge :  the  opposite  of 
drink  is  a  curse  to  millions. 
I  ...  will  make  this  city  a  cure,  to  all  the  nation,  of 

Jer.  uvi.  S. 
imoa  curt*  of  mankind,  folly  and  Ignorance. 

SSaX.T.  an.lt;.,  It*. 
Am!  the  curtr  of  unpaid  toil  .  .  . 
Like  a  fixe  shall  burn  and  spoil. 

WhUtier,  Texas. 
I  optimists  both  start  with  the  postulate 
'   t  or  a  euree,  according  aa  the  average 
anrlng  It  la  pleasurable  or  painfuL 
H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  |  is. 

Condemnation  ;  sentence  of  evil 


uient.  [Archaic] 


Oal.  ill  11 


ly  1'aradUe,  I.  8B7 

Hence — S.  To  put  under  ecclesiastical  ban  or 
anathema;  excommunicate;  condemn  or  sen- 
tence to  the  disabilities  of  excommunication. 

About  this  Time,  at  tbc  Suit  of  the  Lady  Katharine  Dow- 
ager, a  Hull  was  sent  from  the  Pope,  which  cursed  both  the 
King  and  tho  Realm.  floaer.  Chronicles,  p. 

3.  To  bring  or  place  a  curse  upon ;  blight  or 
blast  with  a  curse  or  malignant  evils;  vex, 
harass,  or  afflict  with  great  calamities. 

fin  liuploiia  realms  and  barbarous  kings  Impose 
Thy  pUguea,  and  curtr  cm  with  such  sons  aa  those. 

Pope. 

9*m  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line. 
That  coward  should  e  er  be  son  of  mine : 

.Scoff.  L.  of  U  M.,  It.  11. 

II.  •nfro'jM.  To  utter  imprecations  ;  affirm  or 
denv  with  imprecations  of  divine  vengeance; 
use  blasphemous  or  profane  language;  swear. 
Then  began  he  to  cursr  and  to  swear.  Mat.  axvL  71. 
CUT»ea  (kers),  ».  [The  same  word,  with  sense, 
as  now  popularly  understood,  imported  from 
cvrw1  (and  taken  as  equiv.  to  damn  in  similar 
uses),  as  ME.  kerne,  kers,  carte,  cresse,  cress  (the 
plant),  often  used  as  a  symbol  of  valueleasness, 
"not  worth  a  kerne  (cress),'  'care  not  a  kerse,' 
like  mod.  colloq. '  not  worth  a  straw,'  etc.]  Lit- 
erally, a  cress :  in  popular  use  identified  with 
r-urse1,  an  imprecation,  and  used  only  as  a  sym- 
bol of  utter  worthlesaneas  in  certain  negative 
expressions :  as,  "  not  worth  a  cursr,"  ' '  to 
not  a  curse,"  etc. 
VTysdom  and  wit  now  la  nat  worth  a  rarer 
-  hit  he  carded  with  couctyse  aa  clotbers  keml  „ 

Piece  ptmemtm  (IT,  xU.  li, 
To  hasten  la  nought  worth  a  kerar. 

Gower,  Conf.  AmanL,  L  SS4. 

For  anger  iraynes  the  not  a  eeetee. 

AUUeratice  Poems  (ed.  Morris).  I.  Sis. 

I  counte  hym  nat  at  a  errs. 
Sir  Dearerant  (Thornton  Bom.,  ed.  Hauiwell),  L  181. 

(ker'sed),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  runted,  <  AH. 
'cursed  (in  comp.  forcursed),  pp.  of  cvrsuin, 
curse:  see  ewr«l,r.  Cf.  cwr«f.]  1.  Being  un- 
der a  curse;  blasted  by  a  curse;  afflicted; 
vexed;  tormented. 

Let  na  By  this  cursed  place.         Milton,  Camus,  I.  Mil. 

2.  Deserving  a  curse ;  execrable ;  hateful ;  de- 
testable ;  abominable ;  wicked. 

In  that  Con  tree  there  is  a  eurted  Custom :  for  the!  eten 
Fleacbe,  than  ony  other  neache. 

MandeviUe.  Travels,  p.  17*. 

Merciful  powers  1 

Gives  we/tota  repose !  SAo*. ,  «'■!  he m%  IL  L 

3.  Execrable;  wretched:  used  as  a  hyperboli- 
cal expletive. 

TbU  cursed  quarrel. 


•  (ker'ser),  ». 
a  curse. 


One  who i 


Tliy  Cursrrt  JacHb,  shall  twice  enrsed  l<e ! 
And  he  shall  blest  himself  that  hi! 


CUTBitor  (ker'si-tor),  n.  [<  ML.  i 
to  L.  cursor,  a  runner,  <  cum-rc,  run:  aee  cur- 
sor.] X .  Formerly,  in  England,  one  of  twenty- 
four  officers  or  clerks  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
also  called  clerks  of  the  course,  whose  business 
it  was  to  make  out  original  writs,  each  for  the 
county  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

Then  la  tlx  recugiiltion  and  value  .  .  .  carried  by  the 
rarsih.r  In  chancery  for  that  shlru  whom  those  lauds  . 

lie. 

2t.  A  courier  or  runner. 


ioUand,  ir.  of  i 

Curxdtor  baron,  an  orllcer  who  admltiiatrted  oaths  to 
aliertrfa,  ludlirls,  Tunctlouarlea  of  the  castonss.  etc. 
Cursitoreat  ;  ker-si-to'rex),  n.  pi.  [tiL.,  pi.  of 
ML.  carsifor,  a  runner:  see  cursitor .]  In  Mac- 
gilli\Tay's  system  of  classification,  an  order  of 
birds,  the  runners,  exemplified  bv  the  plovers, 
cursive  (ker'siv),  a.  and  it.  [=  V.  cur  si f  =  Sp. 
Pg.  cursieo  =  It.  cormro,  <  ML.  cur. rims,  running 
(of  writing),  <  L.  eursus,  a  running,  a  course, 
<  currere,  run :  see  ourrntf!.]  I.  a.  Running; 
flowing,  aa  writing  or  manuscript  in  which  the 
letters  are  joined  one  to  another,  and  are  formed 
rapidly  without  raising  the  pen,  pencil,  or  sty- 
lus; specifically,  in  paleography,  modified  from 
the  capital  or  uncial  form,  so  asto  assume  a  form 
analogous  to  that  used  in  modern  rui 
as,  the  CKrsire  style ;  cursire  letters ;  i 
uscripts.  Greek  cursive  writing  la  found  In  papyri  dating 
at  Brat  very  similar  to  tike  lapidary 
■f  the  same  period,  but  gradually 


beck  to  about  loo  a 
and  undat  characters' 

becoming  more  rounded  In  form  and  negligent  In  style. 
The  epithet  runic*  b,  however,  most  frequently  applied  to 
the  later  cursive  or  mtnuecule  writing  from  the  ninth  oen* 
tun  on.  ISeeminsnewfe.)  The  beginning  of  a  Latin  eursive 
character  is  seen  in  some  waxed  tablet*  discovered  in  |»Vi. 
In  tli.  house  of  L.  Ctecillua  Jucundua  at  Pompeii.  Fonua 
similar  bj  tlieae  also  occur  In  the  dlpltiti  am!  iiraflltl  (char- 
acter! painted  on  or  incised  In  waJla,  earthenware,  etc.) 
of  the  same  Hace  or  period,  The  ancient  iJitln  cursive 
character  known  to  as  In  n»an  uscripts  from  the  fourth  cen- 
r  on  la,  however,  conaiderably  dlflerent  from  this.  In 


I  for  sdVcareruT'worl 
_  -  line  and  Gothic  characters,  and  continued  in  Use  up 
to  the  Invention  of  printing  only  in  degenerated  form  and 
for  writings  of  small  Importance  or  hasty  executf 


TsXEt?  Hamlet,  III.  S. 


Curse  Of  Canaan,  negro  slavery ;  hence,  in  a  satirical 
use,  negro  slaves  collectively :  In  allusion  to  tbc  curse 
pronounced  by  Noah  spun  Canaan,  the  sun  (or  the  de- 
scendants) of  Ham  (Gen.  U.  25,  S6X  i.cgroee  hclim  former- 
ly regarded  by  many  as  the  drscv-it.lanta  of  Canaan,  and 
their  slavery  being  Justlltcl  as  an  accomplishment  of  the 
curse. 

Her  thirds  wiu  part  in  cotton  lands  part  in  the  mas  of 
Coauon.  t"«v(f,  Klalon  l'a|H.rs. 


TU  a  cursed  thing  to  bo  In  debt 

fiterne,  Tristxiun  shandy,  Ix  '.7. 

Sincerely  I  begin  to  wish  I  had  never  made  such  a  point 
of  gnmliuj  so  very  it.h-1  a  character,  for  It  has  led  me  Into 
to  many  cursed  rogueries  that  I  doubt  I  shall  be  expose! 
at  last.  SMrvlan.  School  for  Scandal,  il.  S. 

cursedly  (kor'sed-li),  atle.  1.  As  one  under  a 
curse ;  miserably. 

0,  let  him  die  aa  he  hath  Uv'd,  dishonourably, 
Basely  and  rureedty .' 

Middletm  and  Rauiey,  Spanish  Gypsy,  III.  S 


(See 


In  the  earliest  examples  of  eursiee  writing  we  find  the 
uncial  character  in  use,  and.  at  has  been  already  remarked, 
many  of  the  specimens  fluctuate  between  the  more  formal 
or  act  book -html  and  the  rvrsir*. 

iVncye,  «vit,  XVIII.  149. 

IX  n.  1.  A  cursive  letter  or  character:  as, 
a  manuscript  written  in  cursiees. 

The  old  Roman  currier,  the  existence  ami  nature  of 
widen  la  that  established,  la.  at  we  shall  presently  aee,  of 
Immense  historical  Importance  In  explaining  the  origin 
of  modern  scripts,  several  of  our  own  minuscule  letters 
being  actually  traceable  tn  the  romp.  Ian  forms 

leaoe  Taytnr,  The  Alphabet.  II.  leu 

8.  A  manuscript  written  in  cursive  characters. 

After  a  brief  description  o(  tile  Setituainnt  inannw-ril'ls 

a  fifth,  and  twenty-five  rureieet. 

G.  P.  Moorr,  Atldover  Eev.,  VII.  98. 
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cursively  (kftr'aiv-li), 
flowing  manner;  in  a 


adr.  In 


rurrictiy  written  papyri 

.me  dealing  specially  with 

Unepr..  Brit.,  XVIII.  U». 

(ker'sor),  n.  [NL.  and  MI..  use  of  L. 
cursor,  a  runner,  <  eurrvre,  pp.  eur*M«,  run :  see 
cnmjsf1]  1,  Any  part  of  a  matbematioal  in- 
strument that  slides  backward  and  forward 
u|>on  another  part,  as  the  piece  in  an  equinoc- 
tial ring-dial  that  slides  to  the  day  of  the  month, 
or  the  point  that  slides  along  a  beam-corn  pan*, 
etc. — 2.  In  medieval  universities,  a  bachelor 
of  theology  appointed  to  assist  a  master  by 
reading  to  the  class  the  text  of  the  sentences, 
with  explanations  of  the  meaning,  sentence  by 
sentence.  See  bachelor,  2. — 3.  [cop.]  Same  as 
Cunoriut. 

cursoraryt  (ker'so-ra-ri),  a.  [Extended  form, 
capricious  or  mistaken,  of  cursory;  only  in 
Shakspere  as  cited,  with  var. 
tory.]   Cursory;  hasty. 

I  hare  bat  with  a  cunarary  ere 

O  er  ghuw  d  the  article    U  doubtful  reading.  I 

Shot.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

Oursores  (ker-so'rez),  ». pi.  TOL.,  pi.  of  L.  cur- 
aor,  a  runner:  see  cursor.  J  l.InontiM.:  (of)  An 
order  of  birds,  the  struthions  or  ratite  birds, 
corresponding  to  the  Ratita  of  Merrem  (1813), 
or  the  Breripennes  of  Cuvier  (1817):  so  called 
from  the  swift-footedness  of  most  of  these 
flightless  birds.  (6)  In  Sumlevall's  system  of 
classification,  the  fourth  cohort  of  (rrallatorrs, 
composed  of  the  plovers,  bustards,  cranes,  rails, 
and  all  other  wading  birds  not  included  in  his 
LimieoUt,  Pelargi,  or  Berodii.  Brerirostres  is 
a  synonym.  <et)  In  Illlger's  system  (1811 ),  the 
fifth  order  of  birds,  uniting  the  struthious  with 
the  eharadrioinorphio  birds:  divided  into  Pro. 
ceri  (the  struthious  birds),  Campestrcs  (the  bus- 
tards alone),  and  Littorales  ('the  plovers  and 
plover  like  birds).— 2f.  In  entom.,  a  group  of 
spiders,  such  as  the  wolf-spiders  (Lyeosida), 
which  make  no  webs,  but  capture  their  prey  by 
swift  pursuit.    See  Citigrada. 

Cursoria  (ker-s6'ri-|),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  nent.  pi.  of 
LL.  cursorius,  pertaining  to  running:  see  cur- 
sory. Cf.  Cursorcs.]  1.  In  Latroilles  clatsifi- 
eation  of  insects,  one  of  two  prime  divisions  of 
Orthoptera  (the  other  being  .Sanatoria),  distin- 
guished by  their  mode  of  progression,  and  by 
having  tubular  instead  of  vesicular  trachea-. 

The  drvi&lan  co€ur>riie,|  Um  three  leading  types  of  >V>rr1- 
cvLa,  Malta,  and  Mont  it,  being  therefore  emiiralehl  to  the 
modern  Cvrturia  plus  the  UrrsrorMi  and  hutit'Xvfiiera. 
2.  A  suborder  of  Orthoptera,  containing  only 
the  Blattida  or  cockroaches;  the  Dictyoptera  of 
Leach.  la  this  restricted  iu»  <it  Curtnria,  Introduced 
by  Woatwood  the  remainder  of  ljitrvlllr'a  Curtaria  are 
called  A«\l*ulaioria  (the  /'Aosmhos)  and  ftafitoria  (the 
jf—WataA 

cursorial  (k*r-e6'ri-al),  a.  f<  IX.  eurtoriwi, 
pertaining  to  running  (see  cursory),  +  -a!.]  1. 
Fitted  for  running:  as,  the  cursorial  legs  of  a 
dog.— 2.  Having  limbs  adapted  for  walking  or 
running,  as  distinguished  from  other  modes  of 
progression :  as,  a  cursorial  iaopod ;  a  cursorial 
orthopteran. — 3.  Habitually  progressing  by 
walking  or  running,  as  distinguished  from  hop- 
ping, leaping,  etc.;  gradient;  gressorial;  am- 
bulatory. Specifically — 4.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cursoria,  Cursores,  or  Curators*. 

Cursoriinoe  (ker-ad-ri-i'n8),  n.pL  [NL.,  <  Ctur- 
miriut  +  -intr.]  A  subfamily  of  plover-like 
birds,  the  coursers,  exemplified  by  the  genus 
Cirraorra*.   Also  Curtorinas.    6.  R.  Gray,  1840. 

cursorily  (ker'sfi-rl-li),  adv.  In  •  running  or 
hasty  manner;  slightly;  hastily;  without  close 
attention  or  thoroughness :  as,  I  read  the  paper 
cursorily. 

cursorinosfl  (ker'a^-ri-ne*),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  cursory ;  ■lightness  or  hastiness  of  view 
or  examination. 

cursorlona  (ker-B6'ri-ua),  a.  [<  LL.  cursorius, 
of  or  pertaining  to  running,  <  L.  rumor,  a  run- 
ner:  see  cursor,  cursory.]  In  entom.,  adapted  for 
running — Cursortous  legs,  legs  of  an  Insect  in  which 
the  tarsal  Joint*  are  soincwlrat  elongate,  and  ye  rurally 
devoid  of  spongy  cushions  or  soles.  The  phrase  Is  niahily 
limited  to  oolsoptemrut  Insects,  as  the  Carattutat. 

Cursor! us  (ker-eo'ri-us),  n.  [XL.  (Latham. 
1TIK1),  <  LL.  mrmmtui,  pertaining  to  running: 
see  curftriouK.)  The  typical  genus  of  plover- 
like  birds  of  the  subfamily  Vursoriiwr,  the  type 
of  which  is  the  cream-colored  courser,  C.  gal- 
tow*  or  isabellinut,  of  Africa  aud  Europe;  the 
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tit),  the  hruen-wlnged  coarser  (C.  diatmptertu),  and  the 
double-collared  coarser  (C.  tMnetiu).  Two  Indlsn  »|>erle* 
are  C.  cnromawU-  ____ 
(■en*  and  C.  hilar-  ggCJSr 
omifu*.  The  tail  I*  ! 
nearly  even:  the 
tarsi  are  scutctlatc; 
there  U  no  bind  toe ; 
and  the  nostrils  are 
In  s  short  fossa,  not 
a  long  Krone*,  The 
coursers  are  deacrt- 
hlnla,  feed  chiefly 
on  inaecta,  and  lay 
rounded  rather 
than  pyriform  eggs. 
The  genua  Is  slat, 
called  Cursor,  To- 
rhytrtaniU.  ttwu, 
Macrntarnius,  Hhi- 
naplUiu,  and  IU- 
nierudrootNj. 

cursory  (kor'sfi- 
ri),  a.    [<  LL. 

rirr.voriH.v,  of  Or 

to 
to  a 

race-«ourse,<  L. 
cursor,  a  run- 
ner, racer:  see 

enrjor.]    If.  Running  about ;  not 
Their  curmrie  men. 

PrxttdiHgt  airaiiut  Gtanwi,  sig.  K  (lflOOV 

2.  In  en  torn.,  adapted  for  running,  as  the  feet 
of  many  terrestrial  beetles ;  cursorial.  [Rare.]* 
—  3.  Hasty ;  slight ;  superficial ;  careless ;  not 
exercising  or  receiving  close  attention :  as,  a 
cursory  reader ;  a  cursory  view. 

It  la  sn  sdeuiUure  to  all 
morals,  that  their  maxims  hare  a 

l^hTaofportanfe. 

Truth  or  reality  la  not  that  which  lies  on  tlte  surface  ef 
thliiCT  aud  can  be  perceired  by  every  eursery  olwrver. 

J.  C«ird. 

Cursory  bachelor,  In  medieval  universities,  a  bachelor 
who  was  appointed  to  give  cursory  lectures.  See  fcocAe- 
lor,  2  i.'il  -  Cursory  lectures  In  medieval  unlversltlrt, 
lectures  which  could  be  given  by  a  liacheUir,  They  con- 
sisted either  in  the  reading;  of  the  test  of  the  Inok  form, 
tag  the  subject  of  the  ordlnao*  lectures  of  a  given  master, 
with  explanations  of  the  meaning,  sentence  by  sentence, 
or  in  loctan-s  upon  subject*  not  included  In  the  ordinary 
lectures.  t>ut  sutltorlseti  by  the  nation  or  superior  fsculty. 
-Syn.  3  Hcsultory.  inattentive,  paMlng. 
curst  (kerst ),  p.  a.  [Same  as  cursed  (pron.  as 
curst),  pp.  of  curs  A,  v.:  used  familiarly  with 
sinking  of  its  literal  sense:  see  cursed.  Cf. 
uHekvd  and  (fawnerf  (in  its  colloquial  profane 
use),  which  show  a  similar  development. of 
meaning.]  1.  Shrewish;  waspish;  vixenish; 
ill-tempered:  applied  to  women. 

What  Is  most  trouble  to  man 
Of  all  Uiingea  tluvt  be  lyuhig? 

A  cwrrt  wyfo  abortneUi  his  lyfe. 

Halms  Hvt*  (K,  E.  T.  S.),  p.  SO. 

she's  a  euref  quean,  t»U  him,  and  plays  the  scold  behind 
bis  back.  ft.  J.mton,  Poetaster,  tv.  3. 

Her  only  fault  (and  Uutt  ia  faults  enough) 

Is,  that  ah*  ts  InMcrsblc  curst, 

And  shrewd,  and  froward.   Snai.,  T.  of  the  S.,  L  4. 

2.  Ill-tempered;  crabbed;  cantankerous;  peev- 
ish ;  snarling :  applied  to  men. 

Alas,  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know? 

Iladst  thou  acur»(  roaster  "heir  tb..u  went  it  to  »chrrol? 

Ktau.  unit  Ft.,  nOlaster.  IL  X. 
Ttioogh  his  mind 
Be  ne'er  an  eurtl,  his  tongue  Is  kind.  Criusaie. 

3.  Vicious  ;  fierce ;  dangerous. 

They  [bears]  are  nsver  rrrrrf  but  when  they  are  hungry. 

Shut..  W.  T.,  Z  i. 

ble :  used  as  an  expletive, 
bully  It  la  1 

Mrrufan.  The  Duenna,  ill.  2. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.]  ' 
curst&ble  (kfera'ta-bl),  n.     rorigin  not  ascer- 
tained. ]  In  arch.,  a  course  of  stones  with  mold- 
ings out  on  them,  forming  a  string-course.  J. 
II.  Ptrlcer,  Glosoarv. 

cnrstfilU  (kerst'folj,  a.    [Irreg.  <  eiirsf  +  .Jut.} 

Petulant;  ill-natured:  waspish, 
curstfallyt  (kerst'ful-i),  odr.  Cu 

nally. 

Was  not  thou  most  ™r*t/uh>  madd  to  sever  thy  aelfe 
from  snch  an  unequalde  rarity!  Martian,  The  Fawne.  iv. 

CUr«tlyt(kerst'li),orfr.  Execrably; 


curtain 

of  daily  prayer ;  the  choir-offices  or  hours  col- 
lectively ;  the  divine  office.  See  office. 
curt  (kfert),  a.  [<  ME.  *Jturt,  kyrt  =  OS.  Iurf  = 
t  "Fries,  kort  m  MIX  D.  kort  as  MLO.  LO.  kort  m 
OHO.  churs,  MHO.  O.  hum  =  Icel.  kortr  =  8w. 
Han.  kort  —  OE.  corf,  court,  E.  court  =  Pr.  cort 
—  8p.  eorto  —  Pg.  curto  as  It.  carta,  short,  curt. 
<  L.  enrtus,  docked,  clipped,  broken,  mutilated, 
shortened;  perhaps  akin  to  E.  short,  whose 
place  it  has  taken  in  the  other  Tout .  languages : 
see  start.]    1.  Short;  concise;  compressed. 

In  Homer  we  And  not  a  few  of  these  sagacious  ruri  lea. 
tences,  Into  which  men  unaccustomed  with  hooks  are  fond 
of  compressing  their  ciperlcnce  of  human  life. 

Pro/.  Blarto, 

2.  Short,  and  dry ;  tartly  abrupt;  brusk. 

"I  know  what  you  an-  going  to  say,"  observed  tire  gen- 
tleman in  »  curt,  grufliah  voice. 

Uisrasli,  Young  liuke,  v.  7. 
' '  I>o  you  want  anything,  neighbor?" 
' '  Yes  —  to  be  let  alone, '  was  tberurfreply,witha  aaragc 
L.  M.  AUolt,  Hospital  Stetches,  p.  37 

A  contraction  of  eniroifJs  common  in 
accU  ettrt.,  account  current, 
curtail*,  a.  and  ».  A  corruption  of  earfot.  Com- 
pare curtail,  r. 

curtail  (ker-tal'),  t.  [Cf.  curtail,  a.  aud  *.: 
orig.  curtal,  the  form  curtail  being  a  corruption 
due  to  association  with  E.  tail  (see  /arC )  or  E. 
lailler,  cut:  see  taiP.  The  accent  was  orig.  on 
the  first  syllable.]  1.  To  cut  short ;  cut  off  the 
end  or  a  part  of;  dock;  diminish  in  < 
quantity:  as,  to  curtail  words. 

i  ourselves  aliridgr, 
privilege? 

&  < 

The  debt*  were  paid,  habits  r 
Kipense  eurtaiUtl,  the  dowry-  si 

Broremiifj.  King  and  Book,  I.  ion 

2.  To  deprive  by  excision  or  removal;  abate  by 
deprivation  or  negation :  as,  to  curtail  one  of 
part  of  his  allowauce,  or  of  his  proper  title. 

I,  that  am  curtail' H  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Deform'd,  undnish'd. 


But  which  of  us  knows  amon*  the  men  he  meet*  whom 
dignify  by  eunaUiua  lain  of  the  ■  Mr.,"  and  re 
nr  to  a  !are  rmlronjmlc.  as  being  a  kind  by  turn. 
ioreWf.  Among  my  Books,  1.1  ser..  p.  Mt. 


Skat.,  Rich.  III.,  L  1 
the  men  he  meet*  whom 


What* 


Cursedly;  infer- 


self  ? 

CUrtalledly  (ker-U'lcd-li),  adr.    In  a  curtailed 

manner.  iMtham. 
curtailer  (ker-ta'ler),  «.    One  who  curtails; 

one  who  cuts  off  or  shortens  anything. 

To  shew  that  the  Latins  hsd  not  been  interpolators  ot  Ore 
[AUi»nasieJi|cre^,l»lthalUre^^^ 

Curtailment  (ker-tal'ment),  n.  [<  curtail  + 
-no >it.]  The  act  of  cutting  off  or  down:  a 
shortening;  decrease  or  diminution:  as,  the  rsrr- 
taitinrnf  of  expenses  was  demanded. 

Know  ve  not  thst  in  the  curtailment  at  ttn»e  by  Indo- 
lence ami  sleep  llw re  i>  very  great  trouble? 

e.  W.  La,w.  Modern  EgyptUna,  I.  102. 

Curtail-Btep  (ker'tal-etep),  n.  [For  curtatetep, 

<  curtal.a.,  +  step.]  The  first  or  bottom  step 
of  a  stair,  when  it  is  finished  in  a  curved  line  at 
its  outer  end,  or  the  end  f  urthest  from  tie  wall. 

Curtain  (ker'tin),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cr- 
ime, four  tin,  courtain,  rortine.  cortaiur ;  <  ME. 
curteyn,  eorteyn,  more  correctly  curtun,  cortyu, 

<  OF.  ciirfise,  cortine  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It,  cartiua. 
a  curtain,  <  ML.  eorfina,  a  small  court,  croft, 
curtain  of  a  castle,  a  cloth  screen,  dim.  of  cor- 
tis,  a  court :  see  court,  «.]  1.  A  hanging  screen 
of  a  textile  fabric  (or  rarely  of  leather)  used  to 
close  an  opening,  as  a  doorway  or  an  alcove, 
to  shut  out  the  light  from  a  window,  and  for 
similar  purposes.  See  blind,  shade,  portiere, 
lambrequin;  also  «/tor-e«r(<;i'»  and  hanging. 
SpwIflcaUy  -  (n)  The  large  sheet  of  stuff  used  to  Inclose 
and  conceal  the  stage  in  a  theater.  It  is  nsrraily  attache,! 
to  a  roller  by  It*  loose  extremity,  and  la  withdrawn  by 
rolling  it  up  from  below.  <t>)  Hangings  of  staff  used  si 
the  windows  of  Inhabited  rooms :  sometimes  fixed  at  top. 
and  capable  of  being  looped  up  below :  sometimes  secured 
at  top  to  rings  which  run  on  a  rod,  and  I 
of  being  withdrawn  toward  the  sides. 

Bat  I  look'd,  and  round,  all  mnnd  the  house  I  twheld 
The  death-white  curiam  drawn; 


proper  J^r^JJJj^ 


With  hate  the  wit*,  with 
Kvcrmore  are  euritlu  crost, 

.synuver,  tr.  of  im  Bartaa. 

CUrstnef»n:kArst'nes),  ».  Ill  temper;  crabbed- 
Tire  rwretrress  of  a  shrew. 

(kAr'sus),  n.    [ML.  use  of  L. 
:  see  course* .]  Eeeies.,  the  stated 


Yet^^Urough,  Uke^g^J 

)  Hanging*  used  to  shut  In  or  screen  a  bedstead. 

Ther  beddrng  wat  j  nolda. 
Of  corf  irne*  of  dene  sylk,  wyth  cler  golde  bemroex. 
Sir  Garroirne  and  toe  «reen  Kniffht  (E.  H  T.  3.X  L  SS4, 
Even  such  a  man.  so  faint,  so  spiritless,  , 
»n  *n,rt«in  in  tbedea,!,  " 


Tr>-»y  wm  bum'tt 
2  Hen.  IV..  L  1. 
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curtain 

When  day.  expiring  la  the  < 
The  curiam  draws  u  nature's  reel. 

D*nu,  Dainty  Davie. 

8.  One  of  (he  movable  pieces  of  ctnru  or 
other  material  forming  a  tent. 

Thou  limit  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten  curtain*  of 
fine  twined  linen.  .  .  .  And  thou  •halt  make  curtains  ot 
goats'  lialr  to  be  »  ooverlug  upon  the  tabernacle. 

Ex.  Ml  I,  7. 

I  saw  the  teate  of  Cuahan  In  affliction :  i 

4.  In  fort.,  that  part  of  a  rampart  which  is  be- 
tween the  flanks  of  two  bastions  or  between  two 
towers  or  gates,  and  bordered  with  a  parapet, 
behind  which  the  soldiers  stand  to  tire  on  the 
covered  way  and  into  the  moat.  See  cuts  under 


a  way  i 

i  and  erotcn-teork. 

A  fowling  T.jwt  against  the  Town  doth  rear, 
And  on  the  top  (or  highest  stage)  ot  It 
A  ttytn«  HrM**,  to  rrach  the  f„urlm  tit. 
With  pullirs,  pole*. 

Sweater,  tr.  of  Du  Bartass  Weeks,  U.,  The  Decay. 
6t.  An  ensign  or  nag. 
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Why  hut  Uiou  marr*d  my  sword? 
The  pummels  welt,  the  blade  la  curtai  abort. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furloao. 

In  fruit- lime,  we  liad  eome  aoure  cberrlea,  .  .  .  halfe  a 
pound  i'f  Aggee,  and  now  and  then  a  whole  pound,  aooord- 
[nil  to  the  number  of  those  that  eat*  at  table,  but  In  that 
minced  and  curtail  manner  that  them  wu  none  of  at  an 
wee  cooW  come  to  eye  It  the  second 
JfoUe,  The  Boguo(od.  USB),  IL  S74. 
of  this  moment,  aa  they  wen  not  to  be  decided 
by  thoae  Divines,  ao  neither  are  they  to  be  dster- 
roln'd  boor  by  Kaaaya  and  curtai  Aphorisms,  but  by  anlld 
proofi  of  Scripture.  Milan,  lUkonuklaatea,  stall. 

Curtai  doc  (also  written  by  corruption  curtail  daa\  a 
drer  wlin*.'  tall  wan  cut  off,  according  to  the  old  Kngllsh 
forest-laws,  to  signify  that  Ita  owner  waa  hindered  from 
coursing ;  in  later  usage,  a  coram™  dog  not  meant  for 
">S  a  dog  that  hoa  missed  hU  same. 

that  wont  to  hare  play  d, 
at  alt,  but  »cema  afraid. 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  nUL  ». 

The  curtail  dcas.  wo 
They  kept  the  amiwa  In  thelr 
RMn  Uood  and  lAe  Curtail  /Vyer(Ch[ld  ■  Ballads,  V.  Vt\ 

Curtai 


"liyn'nS'atail 


Tlwir  ragged  ™Hai™  l"x,r,Jr  ■«  lei  woee^ 

our  e»  1 1  in  1**",^*  ^  "JJ1^  J-  t 

€.  In  mycology,  same  as  eortina. —  7.  A  plate  in 
a  lock  designed  to  fall  over  the  keyhole  as  a 
mask  to  prevent  tampering  with  the  lock. — 8. 
Tin-  leaden  plate  which  divides  into  compart- 
ments the  large  leaden  chamber  iu  which  sul- 
phuric acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  sul- 
phurous compounds  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
manufacture.  -Behind  the  curtain, In  concealment; 
In  secret.  — Complement  of  the  curtain.  See  eomn4«. 
menl.— The  curtain  falls,  the  scene  closes;  the  play 
coinea  to  an  end. 

Truly  and  beautifully  baa  Scott  aaid  of  Swift,  "  the  stage 
darkened  ere  the  curtain  Ml.'    Chamber* a  Ensue,  of  Lit. 

The  curtain  rises,  the  play  or  arene  opena  To  draw 
the  curtain.  t<>  cloae  It  by  drawing;  Ita  parte  together  ; 

hom  e,  to  corneal  an  object ;  refrain  from  exhibiting,  de- 
scribing, or  deacantlns  on  eomnhlng:  aa,  we  draut  the 
curtain  ueer  hla  failings.  —  To  drop  the  curtain,  to  cloae 
the  acene ;  en.L-TO  raise  the  curtain,  to  open  the  play 
or  acene  ;  disclose  something 

curtain  (ker'tAn),  r.  t    [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cortine,  corten ,-  <  MK.  rortinrn,  cortyncn.  curtain ; 
from  the  noun.]  To  inclose  with  or  as  with  cur- 
tains; furnish  or  provide  with  curtains. 
On  the  rYencne  kjnges  right  hand  waa  another 
.  eurleiinf  all  of  while  aalten. 


Robin  Hood  lighted  off  bU  horae, 

And  tyed  him  to  a  tborne ; 
Carry  me  over  the  water,  thoa  curtail  Jrycr, 
Or  else  thr  life  a  firl  jrn 

-   1  and  the  Curtail  Fryer  (Child's  Ballada,  V.  J73), 

Waohathaoeuourchaplaln?  Where  b our  euruU-fiiar/ 
SccAt,  I  Tan  hoc,  xxllL 

II.  1.  A  horse  or  dog  with  a  docked  tail: 
hence  applied  to  a  person  mutilated  in  any 
way. 


)  hoys'. 
,  Ali  i  Well,  IL  S. 


Nature  aeemi  dead,  I 
Ttie  curfm'n'd  lleep. 


Hall,  Men.  VIII.,  an.  21. 
eicked  dreaxna  abuae 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  !L  1. 


Scale,  Endymlon,  I. 
sun  breaka  through 
tat  curtain  tile  blue. 

Bryant,  Song  Sparrow. 

(ker'tin-ang'gl),  ■».  The  angle 
included  between  the  flank  and  the  curtain  of  a 
fortification.  See  cut  under  bastion. 
cilrtain-lectiirel'ker'tan-lek'tar).!!.  A  private 
admonition  or  chiding;  a  lecture  or  scolding, 
such  as  might  be  given  behind  the  curtains  or 
in  bed  by  a  wife  to  her  husband. 

What  endleaa  brawU  by  wires  are  bred ! 
The  eurtaia-feefur*  make*  a  mournful  bed. 

hn/drn,  Ir.  of  Juvenal a  Satire*. 

She  ought,  In  auch  eases,  to  exert  the  authority  of  the 
curtain  lecture,  and  If  she  find*  him  of  a  rebellious  dlapo- 
anion,  to  tame  him.      Addison,  The  Ladles'  Association. 

CTrtalnless  (ker'tan-les),  a.  [<  curtain  +  -less.] 
Without  curtain  or  curtains:  as,  a  curtainless 
bed. 

curtaln-of-mall  (kcr'tan-ov-mal'),  n.  1.  The 
camail.— 8.  The  piece  of  chain-mail  which 
hangs  from  theedge of  a  helmet  of  the  Arabia 

it'  tmr  i. 


to  a 


curtain-wall  (ker'tan-wal),  n.  In  fort.,  a  cur- 
tain; the  wall  of  a  curtain. 

Tamworth  retaina  part  of  the  rurfarin-icotl  remarkable 
for  ita  herring -bone  maaunry. 

G.  T.  Clart.  Military  Arcldteclure,  I.  tL 

curtalt  (ker'tal),  a.  and  n.  [Also  written  eurto//, 
citrfoi,  tmrtoti,  curtald,  cur  told,  also  courtault 
(as  F.);  <  OF.  o>urfas(f,  lat*r  cwrtotif,  adj.. 
siiort,  as  n.  a  curtai,  a  horse  with  docked  tail 
(also  a  horse  of  a  particular  size),  F.  courtatMf. 
short,  thickset,  dumpy,  docked,  crop-cared  (= 
It.  cortaido,  m.,  a  curtai,  a  horse  with  a  docked 
tail,  cortalda,  t.,  a  short  bombard  or  pot-gun), 
<  court  (=  It  iwto),  siiort  (see  curf),  +  -<i«/f, 
-alt.  It.  -alda,  E.  -<iM.  By  popular  etymology, 
the  adj.  and  noun  (now  obsolete)  as  well  as 
the  verb  have  been  changed  to  can-tntf,  q.  v.] 
L  a.  Short;  cut  short;  abridged;  brief;  scant. 

A  curtcii. 


I'd  (ire  bay  Curtai,  a 
My  niouUi  no  more  were  broken  than  thi 
Shak. 

And  because  I  feared  he  would  lay  claim  to  my  sorrel 
In  my  stable,  I  ran  to  the  enxlth  to  bare  him  eat  on 
hla  mane  again  and  hla  tall  preaentty,  that  the  commla. 
eiou.man  might  not  think  him  a  curtail. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Uaher,  i  1. 

8.  A  short  cannon. —  3.  A  musical 
of  the  bassoon  kind.    Also  written 
coarfW,  eorthal,  eortand,  ontrtanL 

I  knew  him  by  hla  hoarse  rolee,  which  Bounded  like  the 
loweat  note  of  a  double  cerurteL 

Tain  Braum,  Wotka  (ed.  lTeu>,  IL  1*2. 

curtalt  (ker'tal),  r.  f.  [<  eurtalt  a.  Now  cur- 
tail, q.  v.]   To  cut  short ;  curtail. 

cartal-axt.  curtlo-axt,  f>.  [Also  written  cvrtlax, 
also  emrtelace,  courteUu,  curtcltu,  etc.,  corrupt 
forma,  simulating  tmrlal,  short,  and  ax  (appar. 
by  association  with  battle-ax),  of  cuttas,  cut- 
lace:  see  cutlat.]    A  ontlas  (which  see). 

But  apeare  and  curtate  both  uad  Frlamund  in  Held. 

Sprueer,  t.  <i\,  IV.  IL  «. 

A  gallant  catrtte-are  upon  my  thigh. 

Shak.,  Aayou  Like  it,  L  J. 
There  aprlnga  the  Sbrub  three  foot  abone  the  graaa. 
Which  fear*  the  keen  edge  of  the  Curfeloof. 

Sylveeter,  tr.  of  On  Bartaa  a  Weeka,  II,  Eden. 

CUrtaldt,  curtallt,  a.  and  n.   See  curtai 

curtana,  a.    See  curteHn. 

curtasyt,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  courtesy. 

curtate  (ker'tat),  a.  [<  L.  curtains,  pp.  of  cur- 
tare,  shorten,  <  cur  tut,  shortened:  see  earl.] 
Shortened;  reduced  curtate  cycloid.  Bee  cy. 

do  id,  1.  — Curtate  distance  of  a  planet,  In  oernm.,  the 
dlatance  between  the  »un  or  earth  and  that  point  where 
a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  planet  nierla  the  plane 

Of  III'    r-  Ilpllc, 

curtation  (ker-ta'ahon),  n.  [<  NL.  •eiirto- 
tto(n-),  <  L.  eurtare,  pp.  curfafu*,  shorten:  see 
ennVito.]  In  astron.,  the  differenee  between  a 
planet's  true  distance  from  the  sun  and  its 
curtate  distance. 

curteln,  curtana  (ker-tan',  -ta'ntt),  n.  [AF. 
curtctH,  OF.  cortain,  couriain,  Ml*,  curtana,  *C  1^. 
curtauT,  broken,  shortened :  see  eiirt.  The  name 
was  orig.  applied  to  the  sword  of  Roland,  of 
which,  according  to  the  tradition,  the  point 
was  broken  off  in  testing  it,]  The  pointless 
sword  carried  before  the  kings  of  England  at, 
their  coronation,  and  emblematically  consider- 
ed ae  the  sword  of  mercy.  It  is  also  called  the 
sword  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Homage  denied,  to  cenasree  you  proceed ; 
Hut  when  Curtain  will  not  do  the  deed, 
Vou  lay  that  potntlme  ckrgv-wrapon  by, 
And  to  tbe  Uwa,  your  aword  of  Jiwtlor,  fly. 

J>ry<fen,  Hind  and  Panther,  IL  419. 

CUrtelBt.a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  courteous. 
curt«lt,  a.    Same  as  kirtie. 
curtelast,  curtelatwet,  »• 

for  cutlas. 
Curtesy,  n.    Bee  courtesy. 
curtilage  (ker'ti-laj),  n.  [<  OF.  cortillage,  cur- 

tillage,  curtilage,  cur  tillage,  <  coiirli"/,  eorfiV,  cur- 


curvature 

tO,  a  courtyard.  <  L.  cars  (cort-),  ML.  also  cor. 
til,  a  court:  see  court,  n.l  In  late,  the  area  of 
land  oeeupled  by  a  dwelling  and  ita  yard  and 
outbuildings,  and  inclosed,  or  deemed  as  if  in- 
closed, for  their  better  use  and  enjoyment.  At 
common  law.  breaking  Into  an  outbuilding  ia  nut  techni- 
cally housebreaking  unleaa  It  la  within  the  c-.in  " 
curtinet,  n.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  < 
curtlait,  curtle-axt,  «.   See  curfo 
curtly  (kcrt'li),  ath.  In  a  curt  manner,  (o)  1 
ly;  a&wtly. 

Here  Mr.  UcenUat  aliew  d  hla  art;  sod  hath  ao  rurffy, 
•nerlnrtly,  and  conciaely  rpitomtt'd  tile  long  »t*iry  of  the 
captive.  Gayton,  Notoaon  Don  Quixote,  iv,  Ks, 

(b)  In  a  abort  and  dry  utterance :  abruptly. 
CUrtnetU  (kcrt'nes),  a.    Shortness;  concise- 
ness ;  tart  abruptness,  as  of  manner. 

The  eon**  mint  be  curtailed  and  broken  Into  parte,  te 
make  It  enuare  with  the  cartiwa.  of  the  mekkly, 

A'aaaaa,  Blcm.  of  Crttlcaun. 

curtolt,  curtoldt,  curtollt,  a.  and  n.  See  cur- 
tai. 

curtey  (kert'si),  n.    [Also  written  curtary,  curt- 
sey;  another  form  of  < 
few,  3. 

curtsy  (kert'si),  tVJ  pret.  and  pp.  curtsied,  ppr. 
curtsying.    Same  as  courtesy. 

CUrnba  (kO'r<V-b|),  a.    [Corruption  of  native 
cu(upa.l    The  sweet  oalabaah  of  the 
the  fruit  of  I'assijtora  maliformis. 

curucui  (k5'r8-kwi),  ».  [Braz.;  prob. 
tive.]  The  Brazilian  name  of  a  bird,  the  Tro- 
gon  curucui  (Linnaeus).  In  the  form  Curucujus  It 
waa  made  by  Bonaparte  in  IBM  the  generic  name  of  the 
group  ot  Irogona  to  which  the  curucui  pertalna. 

curule  fku'rol),  a.  [=  F.  curule  *a  8p.  Pg.  cu- 
rat mm  It.  curule,  <  L.  curitiig,  prob.  for  currulis 
(sometimes  so  written),  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
ohariot  (or  to  the  sella  curvlis,  the  curule  chair), 
<  can-lie-  (cvrru-),  a  chariot,  <  currere,  run,  race : 
see  CKrrentl,  cumcie.]  1.  Pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  a  chariot.— 8.  Privileged  to  sit  in  a  cu- 
rule chair:  as,  the  I 

'  '  or  seat,  among  tt] 

right  to  alt  in  which  waa  re- 
acrved,  under  the  republic,  to 
conaula,  pretora,  curule  edllea, 
cenaora,  the  flamen  dlalla,  and 
the  dictator  and  hia  deputies, 
when   in  office  -  all,  hence. 


magistrates  Curul* 

>na,  tlie  rhalr  of  atate,  the 


styled  curule  magistrates.  Un- 
der the  empire  It  was  assumed 
by  the  emperor,  and  »  «*  grant- 
ed to  the  prtrats  of  the  Im- 
perial houec,  and  perhaps  to 
the  prefect  of  the  city.  In 
form  it  long  resembled  it  plain 
folding  aent  with  enrrrd  lege 
and  no  back,  but  b  deacrlbed  aa  lacruated  with  irory,  etc; 
and  later  It  waa  ornamented  iu  accordance  with  the  pre». 
alent  taate  for  luxury. 

There  are  remalna  at  Lucca  of  an  amphitheatre ;  ,  .  , 
and  In  the  town  house  there  ia  a  line  relief  ol  a  ewruia 
chair.  Pocatke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  IL  208. 

cururletr,  *.   [Appar.  a  mistake  for  cuncilleL] 

A  sort  of  plover.  Crabb. 
curval  (ker'val),  a.    [<  curve  +  ^xf.]  U  her., 

same  as  currant. 

currant  (ker'vant),  a.  [<  ourty  +  -anti.}  fn 
her.,  curved  or  bowed. 

curvate,  curvated  (ker'vat,  -vft-ted),  a.  [<  L. 
emrratHS,  pp.  of  curvare,  make  crooked  or  etirved, 

<  citfTtu,  curved :  see  curve, a.]  Curved;  bent  in 
a  regular  form. 

CUrration  (kte-va'ahon),  a.   [<  I,.  curratio(n-), 

<  curvare,  pp.  curryifas,  bend,  curve :  see  curi  e, 
r.]    The  act  of  bending  or  curving. 

cunrative  (ker'viV-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  cartafw,  pp., 
curved  (see  cirrrate),  +  -tee.]  In  but.,  having 
the  leaves  slightly  curved.  [Rare.] 

curvature  (ker'vi-Jur).  ».  [=  Sp.  It.  rurva- 
tura  =  Pg.  curvadura,  <  L.  curvatura,  <  curvare, 
pp.  eurvatus,  bend,  curve:  see  curvate .  curve,  e.j 
1.  Continuous  bending;  the  essential  character 
of  a  curve:  applied  primarily  to  lines,  but  also 
to  surfaces.   See  phrases  below. 

In  a  curve,  the  cirreorur*  la  the  angle  through  whkh 
the  tangent  sweep*  round  |icr  unit  of  length  ol  the  curee. 

A.  i>oi.Wf,Prln.of  Pl,yrica,p.7l. 

8.  Any  crirving  or  bending;  a  flexure.—  8. 
Something  which  is  curved  or  bent — Aberrancy 
of  curvature.  See  a herra ncv.  -  Absolute  curvature 
of  a  twisted  curve,  In  pecs*.,  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius 
of  the  osculating  circle.  Angle  of  curvatura  s« 
urvnVJ.  Angular  curvature  of  the  spina.  In  painof. 
abnormal  and  excessive  curia  to  re  of  the  sp:ue  pro;ectliiK- 
backward.  i>roduced  by  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebras, or  Putt's  disrate.  Also  called  r^ff «  curvature. 
Antlclaatlc  curvature,  tnoeem.,  that  kind  of  curvature 
which  belongs  to  a  surface  cutting  its  tangent  plane  In 
four  real  directions,  aa  the  Inside  part  of  an  anchor  ring. 
Antlclaatlc  curvatura  Is  also  called  hyntrMic  curvature, 
because  a  surface  so  curved  has  a  hyperbola  for  Its  Indl- 
catrix.   Average  curvature,  the  whole  cur' 
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curvature 

ed  by  the  length  of  the  curve  or  the  area  of  111*  turfaee. 

cpbanoal  curvature.  c*nur.,— cuord  01  curva- 
ture. Morrf. -Circle  of  curvmturm.  «w  — 
Curvature  Of  concruiaion.  In  bot.r  curvature  in  a  grow- 
ing Lnternode  wUtch  follows  upon  a  ifaarp  blow,  the  run  tv 
t  urc  being  concave  on  the  aide  which  reoelvea  the  stroke  : 
a  phrmae  derive  J  from  Sai-hm.  Curve  Of  curvature-  Sw 
eainw.— Curve  of  double  curvature.  s*»«trrv.— Dar- 
winian curvature,  Uvo  e«n*Wrc  olHMtrvod  by  Darwin  aa 
occurring  In  ro«>U  in  mapoiu*  to  atimulatioo.  It  la  pecu- 
liar In  brine  room  on  the  aide  to  which  the  itiniulus  U 
applied.  Double  curvature,  a  term  applied  to  the  cur- 
rature  of  a  line  which  twUu,  au  that  all  tiie  parta  of  It  tfo 
nut  lie  in  the  aatue  plane,  at  the  rhumb-line  ur  loiotlromlc 
curve.  -  Oeodealc  curvature,  the  ratio  of  tin  w.gl*  »h*- 
twe««i  two  tuucvMive  grx><k«.c  Ut.gi'nu  U>  a  curve  «lrau  n 
up>>»  a  curvol  •urface  to  th*  length  of  the  infinitesimal 
arc  b*tw*»«i  Ukm*  ungwit*.  Hyperbolic  curvature 
Sea  anfkWiufir  eurra/urc  —  In  determinate  curvature, 
the  enri'ature  of  a  nine  or  surface  at  a  nude,  *h«re  the 
usual  expreMioa  (or  tike  curvature  become*  Ernie  terminate. 

Integral  curvature,  what*  cum»twi\%  —  Lateral 
curvature  of  tbe  aplne,  in  yath.u..  nlmor.iu.1  curvature 
of  Uie  spinal  column  In  a  Uternl  illrrctkm,  caused  by  a 
rx'latatlon  of  the  ligament*  and  mau  lt*  wbU  h  normally 
lievp  Uir  *]-.,»*  errct.  Also  calk*.!  *■«. 
vaturef  in  «re*»r».,  a  curve  trm  c-J  ur. 
lie  constantly  in  th*  plane  of  the  *e< 
of  minimum  curvature  of  the  surf  tic* 
euro  of  curvature,  at  any  point  of  i 
average  curvature  In  the  Immediate 
point.  Also  simply  curcnfMn 
aa  *«i?ulrtc  mreu/uf*  t\f  th> 

tore,  the  ratlins  of  the  circle  of  curvature.— SvOOUd  cur- 
vature, tow  ion ;  the  rate  of  rotation  <>f  the  oaculaUng 

Slane  of  a  curve,  relatively  to  the  increment  of  the  arc. — 
poetical  curvature  of  a  twisted  tune.  <«i>  The  rvclp* 
rucal  of  the  radius  of  the  oacuUttnie  •  re,  I.  A)  Plane  cur- 
vature exhUtig  In  any  part  of  a  twitted  curvr  :  that  kind 
of  curvature  whlcti  ettata  at  any  part  of  a  surface  where 
the  osculating  Qnarirtc  surface  reduces  to  a  sphere.  -  Syn- 
Claitlc  curvature,  that  kind  of  curvature  w  hich  beloutc* 
tu  a  surface  not  cutting  ita  tangent-plane  In  a  real  loco* 
Whoto,  total,  or  Inteejrai  curvature,  the  aincl«  bo- 
the  normals  at  the  eitrvmftiea  uf  an  arc  of  a  plane 


uatu.  —  Line  of  eur- 
os a  surface  no  as  to 


uf 


■it  the  p. 


.  .  ,rtu 


Mea 

f  Uiat 

Pott's  curvature,  tome 
Radius  of  curva- 


prob.  to  *j>Uof.  Kif 
See  Circle.  J    X.  tt. 


;  as  applied  to  n  portion  uf  *  surface,  the  area  im 
the  •urface  uf  a  unit  sphere  described  by  a  radius  which 
move*  parallel  to  the  normal  to  the  contour  of  the  pur- 
linn  of  surUi'e  who**  curvature  u  ipolten  of  ;  aa  applied 
arc  uf  a  twisted  curve,  the  lenirtll  of  the  curve  de. 
1  uu  tbe  .urface  uf  a  unlt  .phere  by  a  radius  moving 
1  to  tbe  normal  to  the  ctlrre. 

_  (kerv),  a.  and  s.  [In  earlier  us*  curb,  < 
ME.  courbc,  <  OK.  eourbr,  cortie  (see  cur*),  F. 
courbe  —  Pr.  corb  —  8p.  Pg.  It.  mrro,  <  L.  eur- 
rit,  bent,  curved,  =s  Ofiulg.  kriru,  ltent,  =  Lath, 
trcj'rfw,  crooked,  akin  to  Or.  ctotoc,  bent,  and 
lu'pmc,  L.  rirrtu,  »jrin«,  circle: 

A  ram  Une  It  that  whkh  to  neither  a  rtratght  Hoe  n.-r 
o.myoted  uf  itraHht  Hue*.  i** 

H.  b.  1.  A  contintiou,  bending;  a  flexure 
without  angles;  usually,  as  a  concrete  noun,  a 
one-way  geometrical  locus  which  may  be  con- 
ceived as  described  by  a  point  moving  along  a 
line  round  which  as  axis  turns  a  plane,  while 
the  line  rotates  in  the  plane  round  the  point. 
The  carve  la  at  the  name  time  the  envelop  of  th*  plan, 
and  of  the  line.  Geometer*  umlerataiMl  a  curve  aa  aoiuc- 
thbiR  capable  uf  being  detliied  by  an  equation  or  equations, 
orotherwiae  di'K-rlbed  lit  general  term*.  ItmajUluihlve 
nodea,  cusp*.  *'>d  Mther  atncularltlea.  but  must  not  be  bro- 
kon  In  a  way  which  cannot  be  preciaety  defined  without 
th,  nee  of  tperlal  number*-  Curve*  are  often  employed  In 
phy*k*  and  atattotks  to  repreaenl  graphically  the  ch 
in  value  of  certain  physical  or  atatr  " 
energy  evree  of  the  ai.lar  Mp,:>etrun 
etmw;  the  evrvt  uf  population. 

Nor  paatoral  rivulet  that  awervea 

Tu  left  ami  right  thru'  raeadiiwy  cum*. 

TrnttvMiM,  In  Menkurlam,  c. 

2.  Anything  continuounly  bent. — 3.  A  drafU- 
man's  instrument  for  forming  eurveil  flgures. 
—  4.  In  batte-ball,  the  course  of  a  ball  go 
pitched  that  it  does  not  pass  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  pitcher  to  the  catcher,  bnt  makes  a 
deflection  in  the  air  other  than  the  ordiuary 
oue  caused  by  the  force  of  gravity :  as,  it  was 
ditncult  to  gage  the  csrrrs  of  the  pitcher.  An  ■"» 
oirw  to  itfie  that  di-Oc  t*  frmn  the  untight  Hue  toward 
the  hatter;  an  ntii  c«r«»,  away  frum  the  liatter.  A  rfru;, 
•  lellerU  downward,  and  a  rue  ur  up  eurre  upwnnl. 
A  llabaUc  curve,  stee  ad iabaiic.  AJsebralc  curvo.  a 
.  urve  whuae  oi|iiatlun*  in  linear  coordinate*  contain  only 
.U-eliraic  functiona   of  the  i-i-Ordluatea.   -  AlUtClasUc 


eeenl  gra|ihtcall)  the  change, 
r  .tallMI.-nl  nuailtltiea  a*. the 
:trum  ,  the  tontbermal  line  or 


«e  antfl inal  and  <yi»-lii»of.  -  AsyiHp- 
•V^e  •uyatpfnfirai.  —  AUs  of  a  curve. 

which  cannot  be  ,1c 


>u>  motion  of  une  point,  even  If  It 
.  1ml  can  tie  hi  de«-nbcd  by  two 
nr.,  biungentlal  curve.  !<ecthe 


»dj«rUve»  Cane aliii curve,  *ttinea*C«rfe»K».i.»..s.- 
Citaoary  i  catetLartan  curve.  See  catenary.— Caus- 
tic curve,  same  a*  eauMx.-.  n.,  3  — Center  of  a  curve. 
Noe  center!.  —  Characteristic  angle  of  a  curve,  ta 
raarnrterUfic  Clasn  of  a  curve  see  cfaai,  6.  Closed 
curve.  .See  ciotei,  r  Contact  of  two  curves.  See. 
«m(<ic(.  Cubic  curve,  n  curve  of  the  thinl  order,  cut 
Ung  every  plane  (or  elae  every  line  ill  the  pl»ne>  In  three 
point*.  A  cul>i.  curve  ill  »  piano  la  one  wlilcb  to  rut 
by  every  lln.  In  the  plane  in  three  |k,!hU,  real  ur  uuagl- 
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nary.  Such  curve*  are  uf  three  genera:  nodal  ruMr*. 
■aft  have  either  a  cnuiode  or  an  acntde;  riuptdal  cu- 
bic*, which  have  a  eu»p;  and  non  *lngular  culsca,  which 
are  bicaival.  though  one  branch  may  he  imaginary.  ■ 
Curve  coordinates.  See  coordinate.  Curve  Of  beau- 
ty, a  gentle  curve  of  double  or  contrary  flviure,  in  which 
it  ha*  been  (ought  to  trace  the  fuuuilavlou  uf  all  beauty  uf 
form.  Also  called  fine  uf  *eonf».  —  Curve  of  curvature, 
a  curve  drawn  upon  a  .urface  in  such  a  manner  that  at 
every  point  nnrmaia  to  Uie  aurface  at  conancutlve  point* 
of  the  curve  Intersect  une  another.  -  Curve  Of  double 
curvature  a  curve  nut  contained  in  one  plane.  -  Curve 
of  elastic  resistance,  in  ouu.,  a  curve  v.  hue*  urdliiatw 
give  tile  elaalic  reiiaUim  e  of  a  built  up  gun  at  the  different 

point*  along  tbe  l..re  -  Curve  of  equal  or  equable  ap- 
proach. See  it tmr.M k.  —  Curve  of  pro  ba  bllitv. »  curve 

oho*.-  ,.1-mtMi  It 


curvioerial 


The  state  of  be- 


repreaenting  the  pn^lfflitie*  uf  different  nuinlH'r*  uf  re- 
currence* of  au  event. — Curve  of  pursuit,  the  curve  de- 
*,-rltH>il  liy  n  jeiint  irpreM-iitin^'  u  di>g  which  run*  with 
constant  velm-tty  b-word  annllier  jf  iint  rt-preae-ntlii^  u 
hare,  thU  *<-ounil  point  hImi  movius,  generally  in  a  atnuclit 
line,  with  constant  velocity.  After  the  dog  passe*  tlie 
bare,  lie  runs  away  from  It  according  to  the  same  law. 

Curve  of  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  aecanta,  etc., 

curve*  In  whtrh  the  at*  i*»a  la  i*o]h.h|i.|u1  to  lliai  angle, 
an<l  tlieonllnst.-  ti  a  trigonometric  functUm  of  the  an*'le. 

Cuspidal  curve,  u  curve  ,m  a  surface  along  which  the 
■urface  au  touches  Itself  that  on  cutting  the  aurface  tiy  an 
arbitrary  plane  at  ever)*  intersection  uf  till*  plane  with 
the  cuspidal  curve  the  Intersection  of  the  plane  with  the 
surface  ha*  a  cu»p.  -Deficiency  of  an  algebraical 
curve,  the  number  by  which  the  number  uf  lu  double 
point*  —  nodea  ami  i-iuo*  —  fall*  short  of  the  highest  num- 
Intt  which  a  curve  uf  the  same  ueiler  can  have.  —  Dlano- 
dal  curve.  See  dmnoifai.  —  Distribution  of  a  curve,  in 

aw****,,  twice  tbe  numlier  of  double  points  increased  by 
three  time*  the  number  of  cusp*.  —  Elastic  curve,  the 
ngure  assume. I  by  a  thin  elastic  plate  acted  upon  by  a 
force  and  a  couple.  Equation  to  a  curve.  s«  vi- 
firtii.  —  Equi tangential  curve,  a  curve  upon  whoac  tan- 
gent* a  fixed  Unit  (railed  the  aimdrix)  Intercept*  e<|ilat 
dUUnce*  from  the  |eiint*  uf  tangency.-  Exponential 
CUTVa.  See  erponenrsitJ.  Family  Of  CHXVes,  a  ailli-ly 
Intitule  aerie*  of  curve*  dilferlng  frum  one  another  only 
by  the  different  value*  assumed  by  one  constant.  —  Flex- 
ure of  a  curve,  In  m«ih.,  the  lieudlng  of  tho  enrve  In- 
ward or  from  a  uralght  line.— Focal  curve,  tho  locus  of 
fuel  uf  a  turf  arc— Foliate  curve,  Newton  «  41*1  *pocle* 
of  cubic  enrvea,  a  plane  cubic  having  a  rrunode  ami  a 
'  I  Inflectional 


Tbe 

(if  Mara  »  fiery  *«>od. 


point  of  latOCtloil  at  inttnlty.  the  inflectiinial  Ungenl  being 
as  ordinary  line.  It  to  supuned  to  reaeutMe  a  leaf.  Kor 
a  figure,  we  ci^Vd.- OeotWlC  curve,  .*ee 


Thruugh  Um  dewy  tneaduw  ,  breast,  fringed  with  .hade. 

1  ut  t  I.e.!  on  ,,„  ,We  with  t\K  Hi  walle,  ran  liic  ,:rj* 

tal  river,  curr,„,f  m  it*  lirlgfuiitoa,  like  diverted  hoi*. 

H.  l>.  ftlacJ-uuwe.  Lorn*  Itoooc.  mill 

curvednesa  (k^r'ved-nes), 
ing  curved.  [Rare.] 

curvet  (ker'vet  or  kcr-vet'),  n.  [Formerly 
turret,  <  It.  «»n-effa  (=  F.  eourbttie),  a  curvet, 
leap,  bound,  <  rvyri'nre.  cttrrarc,  bow,  bend, 
stoop,  <  L.  csrrore,  bend,  curvo :  see  curre,  r.) 

1.  In  the  ma»e#r>  "  I'1*!1  0l  a  horse  in  which 
both  the  fore  legs  are  mined  at  once  and 
equally  advanced,  the  haunches  lowered,  and 
the  hind  legs  brought  forward,  the  horse  spring- 
ing as  the  fore  legs  are  falling,  so  that  all  his 
legs  are  in  the  air  at  once. 

^,\7Ii7well.  t  3- 

2.  Figuratively,  a  prank ;  a  frolic.  Johnson. 
curvet  (kcr'vet  or  k6r-vet'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

curretfi  or  cnrrctleil,  ppr.  CNrrcftHjf  or  cwrrcf- 
limj.  [Formerly  con  cf ;  —  It.  corvtttarc  —  F. 
murtxttrr  ;  from  the  noun.]  I.  infrtinti.  1.  To 
leap  in  a  curvet ;  prauce. 

Anon  he  rear*  upright,  rvrrWs  and  leap*. 

Skat.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 
H,  ruled  his  eager  courser's  gait ; 
Forced  him,  with  chastened  fire,  to  prance. 
And,  high  curvetfiiv;,  alow  advance. 

Scoff,  L_  of  U  M..  iv.  1&. 

Tlie  huge  steed  ...  pi 
doubled  fury,  down  tbe  lot 

2.  To  leap  and  frisk. 

Cry,  holla  I  to  the  tongue,  I  prithee ;  II  < 
suuably.  5*ai.,  A*  you  Like  It,  UL  t. 

A  gang  of  merry  roistering  devil*  frisking  and  narret- 
in;/  on  a  flat  rock.  Irving,  Kntrkerbucker,  p.  »4s 

TT  tran*.  To  cause  to  make  a  curvet ;  cause 
to  make  an  upward  spring. 

The  upright  leaden  spout  CMrT»ffi'«jf  it*  liquid  tllaunent 
lntoiL  / -i.  i  r 

curvicaudate  (ker-vi-k4'dat),  <i.   [<  L.  mrrw, 
'  cauda,  tail :  see  oattrtafe.] 


nrrnrted,  with  re- 
/Ve,  Tales,  L  »SO 


-   a  curved  or  crooked  tail. 


rarvlcostate  (ker-vi-kos'tat). 


thm  uf  tho 

ve,  a  ] italic  curve  whose  [Hilar  equation  I*  uf  tbe  form 
i  A  tin  »».  -  Llsaajoua'i  curves  <ao  named  from  the 
i  physldtt  Jule*  Antoiue  Lsssalou*.  who  observed 
them  first  In  IBM),  figure*  produced  fiy  tbe  ronipo*IUun 
uf  two  tiniple  haniHinle  motion*,  a*  the  curvo  formed  un 
a  screen  by  a  ray  of  light  n'flecuil  first  from  a  mirror  at- 
tached to  one  vibrating  tuning-fork,  ami  then  frum  amir* 
rt.r  un  another  fork  which  is  placed,  for  example,  at  right 
angle*  to  tlie  first.  The  form  of  tbe  curve  traced  uul  by 
tbe  point  uf  light  depends  upuu  tile  difference  uf  pitch 
lietween  the  two  fork*,  and  also  upon  the  difference  of 
phase.— Loxodromic  curve.  See  Jororf nun  ie,— Mag- 
netic curves  See  i..ioi.-ne.  -Mechanical  curve,  a 
curve  of  snch  a  nature  that  the  relation  between  tbe  ab- 
scissa and  the  ordinate  cannot  be  expressed  by  an  algebraic 
equation.  .Such  curve*  are  now  generally  called  trawen- 
dental  currer.  opposed  to  algebraic  curve —Order  Of  an 
algebraic  curve,  the  number  of  point*,  real  or  Imaginary, 
In  which  It  cuts  every  plane <or  every  Hue  In  that  itJanel.  — 
Organic  description  of  curves,  In  ocun., ,  the  descriptiim 
of  curve*  un  a  plane  by  means  of  Instrument*.  —  Periodic 
curve,  a  curve  whirh  represent*  n  periodic  function. 
Plane  curve,  a  rune  lying  in  a  plane.  QuartlC  curve, 
a  curv  e  of  tlie  fourth  order.  Radical  curve,  a  spi ml  hav- 
ing several  branches  thtoiigh  the  origin.  —  Range  curve, 
■  ployed  to  detanoliie  tho  approximat 


Having 


foe  different  angbs. 


elevstl. 


I  :i 


ii  |'t 
atnicted 
tion  of  t 
lively  th 
range*  oi 
for  Inter 
these  eh 
from  Uu 
curve. 

orde 


vith 


.1  i 


of  elei 


r 


l  of  a  nrotectil 
nrc  of  powder.    It  la  con 
.ugh  tlie  points  of  interact' 
ciaa*s  represelltillg  respec. 
tiven  and  the  curresiMMiiltng 
■    It  give*  a  rapid  methyl 
-  range*.  Th*  UbttUUoti  of 
with  their  et>mtspoiultng  ranges  taken 
eonstltute*  a  range  table—  Rank  of  a 
See  ranJr.  —  Sextic  curve,  a  curve  of  the  alxth 
Skew,  twisted,  or  tortuous  curve,  a  curve  noi 
lying  In  a  plane.    Transcendental  curve,  a  rune  whose 
illation  contains  transcendental  functions  of  one  or  inure 
the  coordinate*  —  Twisted  cuttle  curve.  Snnac  as 

fieisferf  cufiie  (wbb  h  see,  under  cubic,  lut 

Curve  (k6rv),  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cvrrnl,  ppr. 
currina.  [In  earlier  use  curb  (now  with  de- 
flected senses:  see  curb,  r.),  <  OF.  curbrr, 
ctrrbcr,  courbrr,  F.  aurbt  r  =  I'r.  corbar  =  OSp. 
crirrnr  (Sp.  oirrirrrir)  =  Pg.  rairrur  =  It.  rur- 
rnrc,  eorctirr,  <  I,,  currttrr,  Ist-nd,  curve, j<  curctt*, 
bent. 

CJlUBt 

inflect. 

Vivien  .  .  . 

trtii  alamt  Ilia  neck. 
7>Miiyem.  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Ilrunelleschi  curiv>f  the  dome  which  Michel  Angelo 
hung  in  *tr  on  St.  l'eter  s. 

fAiir-ff,  Am.ing  my  IWk.,  !d  si  r.,  p  2. 


nniiiir,  x  i  ..  ,  i«»  i  ri,  ,  ,  >ra-iii, ,  ,  111  ,  17,  >  1,111  ,  Urt, 

ctirvetl :  see  curie,  n.]  I.  fran*.  To  l>end : 
to  take  the  shape  of  a  curve ;  crook ; 


II.  in  (runs.  To  have  or  assume  a 
flexed  form:  as.  to  r-urrf  inward. 

I  I  eurre  and  flow.  Tennyson,  The 


curved,  +  canta,  a  rib: 
small  eun'ed  ribs, 
curvidentate  (k^r-vi-den'tit),  a.    [<  L.  «ir- 
ru*.  curved,  +  oVn(f-)*  s=  E.  foots  ;  see  den- 
tate.]   Having  curved  teeth, 
curvifoliate  (k*r-vi-f6'li-at),  o.    [<  L.  rsrrsi*, 
curved,  +  folium,  a  leaf :  Bee  foliate.]  Having 
curved  leaves. 
CTirviform(k*r'vi-fdrm). a.  [<  L. cstrrsts,  curved, 

+  forma,  shape.]    Having  a  curved  form, 
curvilinead  (ker-vi-lin'tVad),  n.    [As  curri- 
finc-«r  +  -aci>.]    An  instrtiment  for  delineat- 
ing curves. 

curvilinear  (ker-vi-lin'f-lr).  <i.  [Also  onrn- 
fiiirnf  (after  linear,  linral);  ef.  F.  curriliane  = 
8p.  Pg.  It.  csrriVinrTi  .•  <  L.  Cstren*,  bent,  +  fiaeo, 
line:  see  iinc-.]  Having  a  curved  line;  con- 
sisting of  or  bounded  by  curved  lines :  ae,  a  c*r- 
rilinrar  figure.-  Curvilinear  angle,  fee  aisoteS,  i. 
Curvilinear  coordinates   See  roonfino-fr. 

curvLlinearity  (ktr-vi-lin-e-ar'i-ti).  n.  [<  ctir- 
riiinear  +  -ity.]  The  state  of  being  curvilin- 
ear, or  of  consisting  in  curved  lines. 

CUTvUinearly  (k*r-vi-lin'e-ftr-li),  a  dr.  In  a 
curvilinear  manner. 

curvinervate  (k*Vr-vi-nf>r'vat  ),  a.  [<  L.  cirrrits, 
curved,  +  scrnis,  nerve:  sr-c  nrrrafc]  Hav- 
ing the  veins  or  nervures  curved. 

CUrvlnerved  (kor'vi-nervd),  a.    Same  as  cur- 

vinereate. 

Ottrvirofrtra  (k.r-vi-ros'trti),  «.  pih.,<  I*. 
rsrrs/r,  curved,  +  rrwfrww,  beak.]  A  genus  of 
birds ;  the  crossbills :  synonymous  with  Ixnia 
(which  see).  Scopoli,  1777.  Also  called  Cm- 
rinwfra. 

curvirostral  (kfer-vi-ros'tral),  a.  [<  L.  currsut, 
bent,  +  rosfrotm.  a  beak,  -(-  -al.]  1.  In  gen- 
eral, having  a  decurved  bill,  as  a  curlew  or 
creeper. — 2.  Specifically,  having  a  crooked, 
cruciate  bill,  as  the  crossbills ;  metagnathous. 
See  cut  under  craubiU. 

OurviroetrM  (ker-vi-ros'trtix).  s.  pf.  rNL.,  <  L. 
csrriHt,  curved,  +  rttetntm.  a  beak.]  In  onii!*.. 
a  groupof  laminiplantar  oecine  Ptwwrrs.  nearlv 
the  same  as  the  Certhiomorphtr  of  Sundevall. 

&fVif>r,  1*14). 

curvi serial  (k<'T-vi-s«j'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  curru*, 
curved,  +  sert'rii,  series,  +  -al.]  ArraiigesI  in 
curved  or  spiral  ranks:  in  fcof..  applied  by  Bra- 
vnis  to  a  theoretical  form  of  leaf-arraugeroent 
in  which  the  angle  of  divergence  is  ineomn 
ifala 


Digitized  by  GoogI 


enrrlMrUl 

quently  no  leaf  can  be  exactly  above  any  pre- 
ceding one.  Tnaordlnary  tormaof  phyltotaxy  todi< 
by  (lie  fractions  J,  i,  I,  stc,  anprov.lniatc  more  and 
closely  U>  this,  unit  the  deviation  in  the  f,  and  arrange, 
nvuu  U  Inappreciable.  Such  farms,  therefore,  are  autue- 
tint***  so  designated, 
curvrtal  (ker'vi-tal),  a.  [<  cair*  +  -it-  +  -at.] 
Pertaining  to  curve*  in  general.  -  Onrrltal  func- 
tion, a  function  exprestahig  the  length  of  the  perpeudlcu* 
lor  (rum  a  fixed  point  of  a  curve  upon  a  normal  at  a  varia- 
ble point,  tbe  length  of  the  arc  from  the  fixed  to  tbe  varla 
ble  point  being  the  Independent  variable  of  Hi*  function. 
CUTTity  (ker'vi-ti),  a.  f=  F.  eiirriW  =  Pr.  cur- 
ritat  =  Sp.  cvrri/Uui  as  Pg.  cmvidade  —  It.  nir- 
ritA,  <  L.L.  rtfrrtfa((-)*,  <  L.  nrrun,  curved :  see 
,  a.]    The  state  of  being  curved ;  curva- 
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Ouacnta  (kus-ku't§),  a.    [NL.,  from  the  Ar. 

A  genu*  of  parasitic  plant*,  natural 
the  dodder*.  They  are  sleu- 
iler,  leafless,  yellow  or  oranroe-colored  twining  plant., 
'   lent  wholly  * 


cmrograoh  (k6r'vo-graf),  n.  [<  L.  carrM, 
curved,  +  Or.  ypa+ttv,  write.]  An  arcograph. 
CUTVOUat  (ker'vua),  n.  [<  L.  rnTrtui, curved:  see 
mrrc,  a.]  Bent ;  crooked ;  curved.  Cole*,  1717. 
cnrvnlate.  (ker'vu-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  Vurrii.u/r, 
dim.  of  L.  cwrriw."  curved,  +  -alel.]  Slightly 
curved. 

curwillett  (kcr-wil'et),  a.    [Origin  obscure.] 

The  sanderling.  Calidrv)  armaria.  Mnntairu. 
curyt,  »•    (ME.  rwry,  var.  of  cure.  <  L.  cxrn, 
care:  see  care,  a.]    Art  ;  devico;  invention, 
('nukes  with  theire  new  conceytcs  .  .  . 
Many™,  ail.  ^£Z^S^T£t^A 
8w  btirk*. 


Same  as  Ctttco  bark  (which  are, 


Cuaco  bark. 
Ousco  china. 

under  barlfl). 

cttaco-diichoniii  (lras'kd-sin'k.J.nln),  m. 
aa  cviamine. 
cusconidine  (kus-kon'i-din),  n.    [<  fWco(it-) 
(bark)  +  -idX  +  -»«*».]  An  alkaloid  of  cinchona. 
CUSCODine  (kua'ko-nin),  n.    [<  Cusco{n-)  (bark) 
+  -iac*.]    An  alkaloid  (C.jgilMNop4  +  2Ha(>) 
of  cinchona.    Ahn  auco-einehomn. 
Ouacus1  (kus'lrus),  a.    [NL.,  of  native  origin.] 
A  genua  of  marsupial  quadrupeds  of  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Papuan  islands,  including  opossum- 
like prehensile-tailed  phalangcr*.  covered  with 
woolly  fur,  having  a  small  head  and 


drawing  their  nourishment  wholly  from  the  herbaceous 
plant*  to  which  tliey  fallen.   The  flowers  are  white  and 
lh*  embryo  l>  without  cotyledons.   There  are  about  m> 
species,  widely  distributed,  vine  of  them  I 
a*  C  ^>w>  and  C.  Tri/Uu,  which  arc 
In  AeliW  of  nax  and  clover.    See  doti<irr\. 

CUah  (kush),  ii.   [Anglo-Ind.]  The 
name  in  India  for  sorghum, 
cushat  (ktisb'sl),  n.    [E.  dial,  also  ca»Aof,  «.ir- 
*hol,  airthut,  rwwewf.  Sc.  also  kotrmhal,  also 
cuskie  (cuthir-<bar);  <  ME.  etneiiot,  eou#ctt,  < 
AS.  ewtrvte,  ciucrott,  cw>cutt,  a  ring-dove,  |>er- 
haps  for  *cit~.*rolr.  lit.  quirk-shooting,  wwift- 
flying,  <  caicu,  contr.  nf  ericu,  nrtV,  quick.  + 
-*<•«/<•.  <  wrtSfrts,  shoot:  sec  *»»w»f,  «*i»f.]  The 
ring-dove  or  wood-pigeon,  l'alnml>n  jinlumbug. 
Kar  hen  thy  ilark  irreen  planting  «  ihode 
The  euA/uxi  >  n^rtllc*  am  rotuly.  Tannahitt. 
In  tail  country  the  rlnirdore  or  w<M*l-pi(^-on  is  alv» 
called  the  ruthstt  anil  the  uueeat.    rorrett,  Ilritisll  blrda. 

CTiahew-bird  (kush'i>-berd),  ».   [<  mthtv,  proli. 

imitative,  +  fcirrfi.]    A  name  of  the  guleated 

curaxsow.    See  rur*w«»ir,  2. 
coahie-doo  (knsh'i-dO),  n.    [Sc.;  also  written 

ciiMhw^iaw ;  <  atthir,  =  rwthat,  q.  v.,  +  doo,  rfoir. 

E.  ifoi'r.]  A  Scutch  name  of  the  ring-dove  or 
cushat,  Columbti  natumbit*.  Maeffillivratf. 

cuahiest,  «•  }>l-    See  ruuthe*. 

COShinl,  ».    See  CNfAion. 

cuahinett,  n.    See  cunhionrt. 

cushion  (kttsh'un),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cvsh- 
t»,  quuhon ;  <  ME.  rturAone,  cvifsshen,  iyvy«Ac<i, 
cuyacAus.  <  OF.  fnwin.  corsnn,  eoiawin,  rotuwix, 

F.  coiu»in  =  Pr.  coina,  oiiwi  =  Sp.  curin,  now 
rojin  —  Pg.  coxim  b  It.  eweiso,  cotdno  —  OHO. 
r»«i#*is,  MHO.  kiuain.  O.  kunnen,  ki*$en  =  MLO. 
D.  itiuwrn  (cf.  Sw.  kudde),  <  ML.  ciwnnwr,  cush- 
ion, modified,  under  Rom.  influence,  from  V«i- 
dlinum,  dim.  of  L.  ctiteita,  a  cushion,  pillow, 
feather  bed,  quilt  :  see  rrmnlrr/HHittl  and  f/wl/f.] 
1.  A  bag-like  case  of  cloth  or  leather,  usually 
of  moderate  size,  filled  with  feathers,  wool,  or 
other  soft  material,  used  to  sup{K>rt  or  ease 
some  part  of  the  body  in  sitting  or  reclining, 
as  on  a  chair  or  lc 


cusp 

Th«  apothecary  trotted  Into  town,  now  In  (nil  poaaea. 
aluii  of  the  vicar »  motlvea  far  dcauing  to  cushion  hu  aon'i 
oratory.  Jf.      Samp,  K.  Medllcott,  U.  to. 

II.  t'nfraiM.  In  billiard*,  to  make  the  cue-ball 
hit  the  cushion,  either  before  it  touches  anv 
other  ball  or  after  contact  with  the  object-ball. 

"  (kush'un-kap'i-tal>,  ».  In 
,,  a  capital  of  such  form  as  to  appear  like 
a  cushion  pressed  upon  by 
the  weight  of  the  entablature. 
It  la  of  common  occurrence  in  In- 
dian tiulldittJta ;  and  the  name  la  ape- 
clhcaily  given  to  a  form  of  Norman 
capital,  coliaiatintt  of  a  cube  round- 
ed off  at  Ita  lower  angle*. 

cushion-carom  (kush'un- 

knr'qiii),  n.  In  bilhanU,  a car- 
otn  in  which  the  cue-ball  hits 
the  cushion  before  striking 
the  second  nbject-ball. 

cushion-danc*     (kush'un-  c-kWr 
dauM),  n.    An  English  and  \tt<mm*,. 
Scotch  dance,  especially  pop- 
ular among  country  people  and  at  weddings. 

It  ia  a  aort  of  circular  gallopadc  In  alngle  flic,  In  which, 
at  a  certain  regularly  recurring  stage  in  the  music,  each 
dancer  In  turn  dropa  a  cushion  before  one  of  the  other 
>.  t ;  the  twu  having  knelt  and  kiaaed  each  other,  the  |wi«ni. 
enade  ia  reaumeil.  In  Scotland  It  la  called  6<iA  at  (Ac  >*■«■■ 
•trr,  or  M  nl  (Ac  Wihr. 

cuabionet  (kftsh'uti-et>,  n.  [Formerlv 
<•«.«*<«.  f  1=  It.  ciwrirrrffo);  as  cauiAion  + 
-ef.]    A  little  cushion. 

cushioning  (kush' tin -ingl,  s.    [<  cusaion 
-tiit/i.]  The  act  of  proriding  with  a  cushion ; 
provision  of  cushions;  in  nines.,  the  effect 
iluced  by  a  cushion ;  a  cushion  or  buffer. 

If  the  small  i|<iaii(lty  [of  alrl  ncceaaary  to  supply  the 
motor  lie  confined.  II  will  alto  tar  ample  to  nrovhio  all  th« 
rvuAumi'ny  tliat  Is  ilcaltatile.     Sri  Amtr.  Sup}'-,  P-  *H"*- 

rrcadBiiMkiu,  that  la  to  aay.  silmlastun  before  the  end  of 
the  I »>ck  atrose.  which.  t..g.  th.  r  with  the  .-..mpr.-a.lon  of 
left  III  the  cylinder  when  tbe  rlhauat  port  <  • 


dim. 


urn;.' 


'  J 


,  lb 


I'ppon  which  tyme  of  sitting,  tbe  arrrftorys  moatc  dili- 
gently awajte  to  acne  them  of  ouuynM. 

Babert  IUm*  (E.  F  T.  3.),  p.  300. 

Ik  In  *>^h*d"w)f|*>l 

S.  Something resemblingaeusliion  instructup', 
softness,  elasticity,  use,  or  api>earance;  esiH'- 
ciallv,  something  used  to  counteract  a  sudden 
shock,  jar,  or  jolt,  as  in  a  piece  of  mechanism. 
apeclAcally  (a)  An  elastic  pad  of  eaUskln  slutted  will, 
wool,  on  which  gold  leaf  i>  ptace.1  and  cut  with  a  palette. 

"  r for  the 


knife  Into  the  form,  or  al»e»  i.ec.le.1  by  the  lltiiaher  for  the 
gliding  of  I.**..  Also  calle.1  ^g.l-cuaA.V.n.  (ft)  A  pillow 
iiaml  In  lace-niaklnat-  Sre  ,«U«.e.  <c)  A  idncoahh*  (whl.  1, 
ace).  <rf)  In  Aaar  Jraaat**.  a  pad  inwd  for  .upporttng  the 
hair  and  tncrcaaing  It*  n)-|»arciit  ntaaa. 


,  living  in  trees,  and  cltaraeterized  by 

Slow  movements.  Their  average  .lie  U  about  Uiat  of 
a  doineatlc  cat.  There  are  several  apecjea.  aa  C.  urei'sw. 
C.  oritnlalU.  C.  macWufur.  and  C.  restaur,  the  laat  In- 
habiting .New  Onln^a. 

cuscus3  (kns'kns),  n. 
The  commercial  nam 
aromatic  root  of 
for  making  tatti 
keta,  etc. 

8- grass  (kus'kus-gras),  a.    An  aromatic 
i  oflndia.  Amlrnpogim  muricatiu.  See  Ah- 
\  taltic. 


of  wool. 


tin  1789]  over  s  eitaaom  fornved  tat 
with  silk. 

Fairhall,  Costume,  II.  Ill 


„  un  nt 

cushion -rafter  (knsh'un-raf 't6r),  n.  An  auxil- 
iarv  rafter  placed  beneath  a  principal  one,  to 
relieve  an  unusual  strain. 

cushion-scale  (knsh'un-skal),  x.  A  very  com- 
mon scale-insect.  Icrya  imrchaiii,  injurious  to 
the  orange  and  other  fruits  cultivated  in  Cali- 
fornia: so  called  from  the  large  cushion-like, 
waxy,  fluted  ovisac  attached  to  the  bodies  of 
the  females.  It  la  very  active  and  hardy,  ia  capable  of 
being  transported  from  .me  continent  to  another,  infest, 
many  different  cultivated  treea  and  plant*,  and  is  a  great 
]M-st.  Tile  female  bug  has  three  molta  and  the  male  two. 
Also  called  curtonjr  clraAom-arvj/c,  and  also  icAuV  senf'. 
rfliW  arwh>,  all.1  .4 stWcrt/uns  bmf. 

cushion-Btax  (kush'un-star),  n.  A  kind  of  star- 
fish of  the  genuB  (loniasUr  and  family  Jtlen- 
nida:  G.  eijuntrit,  the  knotty  cushion-star,  is 
a  British  species, 
cushion-stitch  (kush'un-stich),  n.  In  cmiVroi- 
uVru,  a  stitch  bv  which  the  ground  is  covered 
with  straight  short  lines  formed  by  repeated 
short  stitches.  This  stitch  was  much  used  to  form  the 
hM-kground  of  elalN.ratc  embroidery  In  the  | 


Ulrica,  snincllliM-a  Imitating  pnu.tlng, 
ingenuity  so  aa  to 


■  for  t 


The  p.ddr.1  aide  or  rtm  of  a  bil 
„f  a  hlt  .bs-k.    See  tru«l,  la. 


the  long  fibrous  check « 
is,  which  is  used    fi'  "igln 


s«r«s~rr.  (/) 
bllllanl  Utile,  (tf)  The  hra.1 
(A)  In  iwdeA.,  a  l>ody  of 
.'under  pressure,  aa  an  elastic 
ly.  steam  left  In  the  cylinder  of 
elastic  check  for  the  piston. 
The  cushion  ia  made  by  cloalng  the  eshaiut-outlel  an  in 
.taut  before  Uie  end  of  the  stroke,  or  by  oiienlng  the  Inlet 
for  live  itcsni  before  the  stroke  is  finished,  (i)  In  tent,, 
a  plllvlllus.  (J)  In  Int.,  the  enlargement  at  or  Imncath 
the  liiM-rtlon  of  many  leavea.  a  special  mobile  organ.  Also 
callvvl  yufn'nMS.    tl)  In  arch.,  the  echinus  of  a  capital. 

3.  The  woolsack. 

M'hlef  Justice  Hale]  became  the  eusAiow  eice-cdlngly 
well.  ItMjtr  Xorlh,  Lord  (iullfonl,  1.  114. 

Cushion  Style,  In  cmAro<uVry,  formerly,  the  simplest 
stitch,  like  modem  Merlin  work  or  worsted  work :  so 
called  because  much  used  for  cushions  to  kneel  upon  in 
church,  etc  -To  be  bestdt  ths  cushion',  b.i  mlsa  the 
mark  IlilrraUy  or  figuratively).    .Vnrrs.    TO  bit  or  mlSI 

tJ«  cushion',  ^;r"ru"«J  *  m  ,n  u  swa»»tS  •» 

nalWtAHr.    [<ci«r»io«,a.]    L  rros*. 

1.  To  seat  on  or  as  on  a  cushion  or  cushions. 

Many,  who  are  cusAioncd  upon  thrones,  would  have  re- 
mained in  obscurity.  HWoif*!.™*'.  Partlea 

2.  To  cover  or  conceal  with  or  as  with  a  cushion; 
furnish  with  a  cushion  or  cushions,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word:  as,  to  ewihiim  a  seat;  to  riuAton 
a  carriage. 

Further  gniu  was  also  made  by  cissAtumn?  the  beatings 
of  the  diaphragm  un  IkiDi  .Idea  with  rings  of  paper. 

0.  B.  /Tesroft.  Klect.  luvent.,  p.  21. 

St.  To  put  aside  or  suppress. 


nglcd  with  great  ln„ 
■  ;,.-i.  Is,  distant  fuU-uc. 

:ushiony  (kush'un-i).  a.  [<  r«*hion  +  .•.!.] 
Like  a  cushion  ;  soft  and  yielding  or  elastic. 

A  Uiw  lcgged  character  with  a  flat  and  rusAiony  noac. 

Ititltrnt,  I'ncommercial  Traveller,  x. 

It  was  this  turfy  and  grassy  character  of  these  moun- 
tains   I  am  U-mpted  to  say  their  cuaftton*  eharactcr  — 
or  iilcture-vlcwii 


Uiat  i 


ing  of  mine  had  prepared 
XXVII.  110. 


m.  i-'i  7"Ae  CawfaiJ/i 

CushitO  (kush'it),  n.  and  a.  [<  I  s"*,  the  son 
of  Ham.  +  -iff*.]  I.  n.  Adescendent  ofCush, 
the  son  of  Ham :  a  member  of  a  division  of  the 
i  Intuit i-  family  named  from  Cush,  anciently  oc- 
cupying Ethiopia  and  perhaps  parts  of  Arabia 
and  Babylonia. 

II.  "-  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cushites  or 
their  language. 
Cttak  (kuskl,  n.  A  local  name  lit  Great  Britain 
of  the  torsk,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Rrwmiux,  and 
in  the  United  States  of  the  burbot,  JmIo  macu- 
le,. 

Telcmaehus  caught  a  laker  of  thirteen  pounds  and  a 
half,  and  I  an  overgrown  cm«Jt.  which  we  threw  uway 

ioireff,  Urcalde  Travela,  p.  151. 

cuskinr,  ».    A  kind  of  drinking-cup. 

A  clip,  a  ruMti.         .V.,iwcnWalor.  p,  535,  iHallilrlt.) 

cusp  (kusji),  n.  [<  L.  ruf/iis,  a  |>oint.  sjiear.  jave- 
lin, lance,  string,  etc.]  1.  In  aittrnH.,  the  point 
or  horn  of  a  crescent,  specifically  of  the  cres- 
cent moon. — 2.  In  axtrol.,  the  beginning  or  first 
entrance  of  any  bouse  in  the  calculation  of  na- 
tivities. 


Digitized  by  Google 


cusp 

Xo  other  planet  hath  so  many  dignities, 
IHtacr  by  liiruself,  or  ui  regard  of  the  corps'. 

yutchrr  (and  ofAera),  Bloody  Brother,  l».  2. 


The  Tajp  or  very  entrance  nf  any  house.,  or  flr»t  begli 

3.  In  gtom.,  a 
where  a  point 
describing  the 
curve  has  ita 
motion  precise- 
ly nrmi— 

4.  In  arch., 
an  intersecting 
point  of  the 
small  are*  or 
foliations  dec- 
orating the  internal  curves  of  the  trefoils, 
cinquefoils,  etc.,  of  medieval  tracery;  also,  the 


A  KamptKfd  (  otji 
wVlh  |U  Tanganl  i  ha* 
t*HT  *  oimblnatatr*  <<" 
•*  limine 


\te  tuap  a**)  aa       A  Simple  or  <  «««- 

Uoo,  mvolnag  t»e4  map,  wlih  the 
a  dmiMa   Mi>     langewt  41  IS*  ala- 
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— 2.  Specifically,  having  a  single  cnap,  an  a 

canine  tooth. 

cuspides,       Plural  of  cwpi>. 

cuspid ine  (kma'pi-din),  a.  [<  L.  cuspis  (cutpid-), 
a  spear,  + -tar*.]  A  mineral  occurring  on  Mt. 
Vesuvius  in  pale  rose-rod,  spear-shaped  crys- 
tals.   It  is  probably  a  fluoeiheate  of  calcium. 

cuspidor,  cuspidore  (kus'pi-ddr.-dor).  n.  [<  I'g. 
etupUUsr,  a  spitter,  a  spittoon,  <  cu*j»r,  cosvir, 
spit,  <  L.  cttnsjtuere,  spit  upon,  <  con- (intensive) 
+  tunerr,  spit.  =  E.  swtr.  q.  v.]    A  spittoon. 

cusp  Is  (kus'pis),  n. ;  pi.  cuspitiet  (-pi-dez).  [L. 
cuspis  (cuspitl-).  a  point,  spear,  etc. :  see  nut/;.] 
Ill  ;txil.  and  anaf., acusp;  a  point,  tip,  or  mucro. 

OlM1  (kus),  n.  [A  vulgar  pron.  or  curse:  see 
c«r«l,  curjtf-.]  1.  A  curse:  used  both  in  the 
proper  sense,  as  an  imprecation,  and  (as  equiv- 
alent to  carae*)  as  a  symbol  of  worthlcssuess: 
see  <Krwi,  <•««*'•*.—  2.  [A  particular  use  of  the 
preceding,  but  perhaps  in  part  associated  with 
customer,  somewhat  similarly  used.]  A  fellow ; 
a  perverse  or  refractory  person :  a  general  term 
of  contempt  or  reproach  (sometimes  very  slight 
or  jocose) :  usually  with  an  epithet :  as,  a  ban! 
ens*  f  a  mean  cm**  ;  a  little  cuss.  [Low  or  hu- 
morous, V.  8.] 

who  hare  failed  In 


ab  of  Can  s«rro*!u 

ma  do  Fol«.,at.  II 
t  Itucal 


l.  Sc.  Own,  Rouen,  lath  cearury.  t. 
Scald.  Verona,  ula  feiilufy.  t.  Nutn 
f-lli  r : n , y  t  .  * -  1  .!  Rpitn.,  : 
Vaaace.  a.  Tnflati  at  Can  Maatlno  dalLa  Seal*.  Vswroa. 

ftgure  formed  by  the  intersection  of  such  arcs. 
— 5.  In  zodl.  and  anat. :  (a)  Any  special  promi- 
nence or  protuberance  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth. 
A  blunt  conical  enap  is  called  a  ftaftetv/a ;  a  sharp  k<i% 
torial  etufi  ta  a  Uade ;  a  low  or  Lateral  cusp  it  a  h*tt. 
Teeth  are  sometimes  named  from  the  number  of  their 
cusps,  aa  lAeutpid,  trienrfml.  A  canine  tooth,  the  crown 
■if  which  constats  of  n  single  cusp,  ia  mupuinu.  (h)  A 
sharp  tooth-like  process  on  a  margin  or  part. 
— 6.  In  oof.,  a  sharp  and  rigid  point,  as  of  a 
leaf —  Cusp  of  the  second  kind.  In  inim.,  a  ramphald 
coan  See  tint  figure,  del  a  — Deciduous  cusps.  Its 
rfeewiNmut. 

Cusparia  bark.   See  harlfl. 
cusparin  (kus'pa-rin),  a.    [<  Cusjtaria  (see 
del.)  +  ■!■■•]    A  non-azotized  crystallizablo 
i  obtained  from  the  bark  "of  the  true 
■a,  (laUpca  Cusparia.    It  is  soluble  in 
_.  and  slightlv  so  in  water. 
CUSpated(kus'p»-ted),o.  [<  nap  +  -rite»  +  -eep. 
Cf.  etw/>«*VitV\]  Ending  in  a  cusp  or  point;  point- 
ed; cuspidated. 
cusped(kuspt),  a.    [<  cusp  +  -cvP.]  Furnished 
with  a  cusp;  cusp-shaped, 
cuspidal  ( kus'  pi-dal ),  a.   [<  L.  cut/iif  (cmjml-), 
a  [miiit,  +  1.  Ending  in  a  point. — 2.  In 

gram.,  having  a  cusp;  relating  to  a  cusp.  —  Cus- 
pidal cubic,  a  plane  cllMc.  curve  liavlim  a  cuap.  Such 
curve-  are  of  the  thlnl  ctaaa.  ami  have  only  one  point  of 
Indeetlon  and  no  nod*.  —  Cuspidal  curve.  See  cairre. 

Cuspidal  edffe.  of  a  developable  aurfacc,  the  I«m;im  of 
pointa  where  ancceaalre  Keneratora  of  the  aiirfaee  InUr- 
•ecl.  Alw»  called  "i  re  nf  reirieeai'ivn.— Cuspidal  locus, 
tlie  Vocna  of  ciu|ia  uf  a  family  of  curvea. 

Ouspidaria  (kus-pi-da'ri-ll),  ».  [XL,  <  L. 
c«.«/>«  (cii*/ii</-).  a  point.  +  -aria.]  A  genns 
of  bivalves,  typical  of  the  * 
Also  called  Seitra, 

CuHpidariid85(kus'pi-da-ri'i-de).  n.pl.  [NL.,< 
OntpUUirUi  +  -ida-J  A  family  of  bivalves  with 
single  branchiae  on  each  side  very  little  devel- 
o|>eil  or  wanting,  palpi  aUo  wanting,  and  with 
an  inequivalve  shell  naving  a  calcareous  osse- 
M  in  each  valve  ami  posterior  lateral  teeth. 
They  are  of  small  size,  and  inhabit  almost  all 
seas*,  generally  at  considerable  depths.  Also 
called  Xnrrulir. 

cuspidate  (kus'pl-dat),  e.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  eiw- 
pittaleil,  ppr.  cuirtiiiiatiNij.  [<  L.  rvxptilntiM,  pp. 
of  rtupiiiare,  make  miintwl,  <  ck*/«*  (ampul-),  a 
point,  a  spear:  see  ru*p.]  To  make  cuspidate 
or  pointed;  sharpen. 

cuspidate),  cuspidated  fkus'pi-dAt.  -da-ted),  a. 
[<  1..  euxpitiatiu,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  1 .  Fur- 
nished with  or  ending  in  a  ousporcuspis:  mu- 
crnnato:  as,  aupidaie  leaves  (leaves  tipped 
with  a  sharp  rigid  point  or  spine,  as  in  thistles). 


Alao 


fA  corruption  of  ME. 
ruttmlr,  prop.  iin<l  usually  crwutailr,  a  pie.  tart, 


The  concern  Is  run  by  a  lot  of 
varum*  liraiiilu-a     Ut'  rature  tl__ 

r*e  (War,,,  XXVI.  2XJ 

CU8S1  (kus).  «'.  [A  vulgar  pron.  of  curve :  see 
c«r*el,  r.]  I.  trans.  To  curse ;  swear  at.  [Low, 

U.  S.] 

II.  intrant.  To  curse;  swear;  use  profane 
language.    [Low,  V.  H.] 

cuss-'t,  r.  t.    An  obsolete  variant  of  kilt.  Chau- 

CUSSedneas  (kus'ed-nes).  n.  [A  vulgar  pron.  of 
c«r*crfsc*i;  used  with  some  ref.  also  to  ««*■>, 
».,  2,  a  {lerverse  or  refractory  person.]  Cursed- 
ness;  |>erverseness:  cantankerouaneas.  [Low 
or  humorous,  U.  S.J 

cusser  (kus'er),  n.    [Also  rooter,  coutcr, 
similated  forms  of  runtoeir,  a  stallion,  steed,  < 
ME.  eortour,  conrtrr,  a  courser,  a  steed:  see 
courser1.]    A  stallion.  [Scotch.] 

Then  he  ramiiaucc-d  anil  drew  his  sword  —  for  ye  ken  a 
Be  man  and  a  euaarr  fears  na  the  dell. 

Scoff,  Ouy  Mannering,  xl. 

cussest,  «.  ))/.    See  ruithrt. 

cusso  (kus'6),  n.  [Abyssinian.]  The  pistillate 
inflorescence  of  Braycra  anthtlmintiea,  a  rosa- 
ceous tree  of  Abyssinia.  It  contains  a  bitter, 
acrid  resin,  and  is  an  efficien 
written  fentaWi 

cuss-word  (kus'wcrd),  n.    An  imprecation;  a 
profane  expletive;  an  oath.    [Low,  " 
custard  (kus'Uird).  «.  [/ 
"J 

<  OF.  crowtaiir,  F.  rrouiUule,  a  pie,  tart,  =  I' 
rrn<!<ith*  (Roquefort)  —  It.  crothitft,  a  pie,  tart, 
also  the  crust  of  a  pie,  <  L.  cruafataw,  crusted, 
pp.  of  cruttarr,  crust,  <  rrtotfrt,  a  enist:  see< 
cru*f,  iTu*(rtf< .]  A  compound  of  eggs  and  milk, 
sweetened,  and  baked  or  boiled. 

custard-apple  (kus'tard-ap'l),  ».  The  fruit  of 
Anona  reticulata,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
but  cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries,  it  u  a 
large,  dart-brown,  roundish  fruit,  sometimes  called  tniJ- 
toek't-Krtiri  fnim  Ita  six*  and  appearance. 

custard-coffijlt  ( kus't&rd-kof'in),  n.  A  piece  of 
raised  pastry,  or  the  upper  crust,  which  covers 
a  custard. 

It  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  nutardnifln,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 

,  Shak.,  T.  of  the  H.,  iv.  S. 

custard-cups  (kus'tftrd-kups),  a.  The  willow- 
herb,  Epilobium  htrtutNm. 

CUStllt.  CUStelt,  a.  [ME.,  <  OF.  eouttWe,  f.,  a 
two-edged  sword,  a  poniard,  eovttrl,  exmtel,  later 
ctwiteau,  etmtcau,  a  Knife,  <  L.  cultetlut,  dim.  of 
oilier,  a  knife:  see  cutler  and  colter.']  A  po- 
niard; a  dagger. 

Vo  mauer  of  nersnnr  or  pcrsoncs  iro  nur  walko  wltliln 
this  town  of  lirutowe,  wltli  no  ulaythes,  spc-rya  Imuro 
swei\lya  Umtre  daeuers,  curtili,  nother  rtaaxelardea,  by 
nyicht  nor  by  day.  whereby  the  ktiure*  iwoxe  in  any  luaner 
wy*e  may  lie  trobbrlid,  Is-eken.  or  otfendfil. 

r.-n  ifixf,  <i  ; ,'.  .v  E.T  -  I,  p.  I«. 

Custock  (kus'tok).  n.    [Also  written  cwjifor,  ra*- 
'••••>'•.  ra-itaek,  prob  a  corruption  •  f 
kail-flock  or  -ilalk,  cabt>age-stalk.]    The  pith 
or  core  of  a  cabbage  or  colewort;  a  cabbage- 
[  Scotch.] 
An'  irlf  the  rucfer  «  sweet  ,>r  wur, 
Wi  J.KteUir.  thiy  taste  them. 

/f4ima,  Ilalloween- 


custom 

(as  if  <  L.  'cuttmlius),  <  L.  euttot  (euttdd-),  a 
guardian,  keeper.]  1.  In  (ate,  one  who  has  the 
custody  or  guardianship  of  anything ;  a  custo- 
dian.—  2.  Same  as  cuttodia.  S.  K.  Inventory, 
1S60,  Nos.  182,  286. 
custodee  (kna-tv-do'),  «.  [As  autode  +  -*rJ  ] 
A  custodian. 

custodes,  m.    Plural  of  anting, 

custodia  (kus-t6'di-«),  n.;  pi.  amtodur  (-«). 
[ML.  in  these  senses;  L.  etutodia,  keeping, 
watch,  guard,  a  prison :  see  custody.]  KccUt., 
anv  vessel  or  receptacle  used  to  contain  sacred 
objects.  Speclttcallv  -  (a)  A  shrine  In  which  the  i 
meiit  wu  c»i«aKd  Vi  the  people  or  carried  In  | 
See  moautfMnce  and  i>e/«MMM>.  (ft)  A  rsiluuary. 
fno1^,  ewartafiaf. 

custodial-  (kus-to'di-al),  a.    [<  « 
Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
guardianship. 

custodial"  (kus-t6'ili-al),  n.   [<  < 
Same  its  cnMloilut.    V.  Itratle. 

CUStodiam  (kus-td'di-am),  n.  [L.  c«*(fK/ion» 
(aee.  of  authxiia,  custody :  see  atttmlu),  occur- 
ring in  the  L.  form  of  the  lease.]  A  lease  from 
the  crown  under  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer,  by 
which  the  custody  of  lands,  etc.,  seized  into  the 
king's  hands,  is  demised  or  committed  to  some 
person  aa  custodee  or  lessee  thereof.  Ton/in. 
Also  called  autodiam  lease.  [Eng.] 

custodian  (kus-to'di-an),  n.  [<  ML.  -ctufortt- 
onu*,  implied  in  CH*fodianotua,  the  office  of  a 
custodian,  <  L.  custodia,  custody :  aee  cw* toffy.] 
One  who  has  the  care  or  custody  of  anything,  as 
of  a  library,  a  public  building,  a  lunatic,  etc. ;  a 
keeper  or  guardian. 

custodianship  i  kus-to'di-an-ehip),  n.  [<  custo- 
dian +  ship.]  The  office  or  duty  of  a  custodian. 

custodier  (kus-to'di-er),  n.  [<  OF.  *rw(oditT, 
<  LL.  atstotliariHs,  a  keeper,  jailer,  L.  custo- 
dia, keeping:  see <u*f«<fj.]  A  keeper;  a  guar- 
dian; a  custodian.  [Archaic] 


+  -ol.] 


as-    fore,  or  to  what 


liecome,  he  knew  not  why  or  where- 
itent.  the  cut  tidier,  aa  the  Scottish 


(kus'tdd),  n.    [<  F. 
8p.  Pg.  c«.*foffto  =  It. 


=  Pr.  cus- 
custodio 


Sratt,  Abbot,  llx. 

CTlstodT<  l™<''t»-df),».  [=F.c«*fo<i>,  a  curtain, 
a  pyx,  a  monstrance,  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.evaforiia,  <  L 
cuttodia,  a  keeping,  watch,  guard,  prison,  <  cus- 
tbt  (cuttod-),  a  keeper,  watchman,  guard,  akin 
to  Or.  si  if''  hide,  and  prob.  to  L.  hide  I  see 
aide1.]  1.  A  keeping;  a  guarding ;  care,  watch, 
inspection,  or  detention,  for  preservation  or 
security:  as,  the  prisoner  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff.  It  U  often  used  to  Imply  the 
power  and  duty  of  control  and  safe  keeping,  of  a  thing,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  legal  possession,  which  la  deemed 
to  be  In  another  person :  thus,  the  goods  of  the  master 
may  Ik-  In  his  legal  poastaalou  though  in  the  cutlodv  of  hta 
serrant. 

t'nder  the  cne/wfy  and  charge  of  the  aoos  of  Mcrarl 
shall  lie  the  taatrds  of  the  taliernaclr.  Num.  Hi.  M. 

1  have  all  her  Plate  snd  Houahold  ataff  in  my  fTuafnfy. 
and  unless  I  had  gone  aa  1  did,  much  had  been  emliezak-d. 

HawtU,  ItMm,  I.  v.  a. 

2.  Restraint  of  liberty;  confinement;  impris- 
onment; incarceration. 

lie  shall  lie  apprehended  .  .  .  and  committed  to  safe 
tuttody  til  he  hath  paid  some  fee  for  his  ranaon>e. 

Coryaf,  L>ndttl«a.  L  5. 
What  peace  will  be  a 

And laMm&ittsnW.  . 

stiUm,  P.  U,  U.xa. 

3.  Safe-keeping  against  a  foe;  guarding;  se- 
curity.   [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

There  was  prepared  s  fleet  of  thirl j  ships  for  the  rata- 
f/*iy  of  the  narrow  seas.  tacea. 

custom  (kus'tum),  n.  and  <i.  [<  ME.  custom, 
custotne,  custum,  custume,  costume,  costume,  <  OF. 
costume,  custume,  custome,  coustume/F.  coutume 
m  Pr.  costuma  3  Hp.  costumbre  =  Pg.  1 
as  It.  cosfNirm  (>  F.  also  ro*fu»tc,  >  E.  1 
q.  v.),  custom,  etc.,  <  ML.  cugfumfi,  roWgmfl. 
custom,  etc.,  a  contraction  and  modificatlnn 
(as  if  through  a  form  *row*Kf  firwcn,  pi. -tumtna  1 
of  L.  consuetudo  (cmtuetudin-).  custom,  habit 
(see  consuetude),  <  roiwKCMv.Tr,  pp.  cottsuetut. 
accustom,  inchoative  form  of  eonsuere,  be  ac- 
customed. <  con-  (intensive)  +  »»rrr,  be  accus- 
tomed, perhaps  <  suns,  one's  own,  his  own :  see 
consuetude.]  I.  •>.  1.  The  common  use  or  prac- 
tice, either  of  an  individual  or  of  a  community, 
but  especially  of  the  latter;  habitual  repetition 
of  the  same  act  or  procedure ;  established  man- 
ner or  way. 

And  we  do  not  na  ru«f<>mc  is, 

Wc  are  worth  to  be  lilamyd.  l-wrase, 

I  wolde  we  dyd  nothing  amjs 

As  Hod  me  apeyd, 

l  or*  1'layt,  p.  440. 
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The  country  ewitssn  rosltf"'  Ull"««  decent  In  ve*.  u  In 
Alls  lor  ell  men  to  weere  >onf  gownee  both  *  foot  nod 
horvehecke.        1-ul  unburn.  Art*  □(  Eng.  Poeslo,  p.  S». 

1  know  Uili  Custom  In  you  ret  la  but  a  light  Disposition  ; 
It  k*  no  Habit,  1  hut*.  Uowit, Letters,  1.  v.  1L 

I  may  notice  Uiat  habit  la  formed  by  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  action  or  passion,  and  that  tliit  r>  ;n  tl 
Hon  la  called  consuetude,  or  custom.  The  latter  terras, 
which  properly  signify  live  cause,  are  not  uufrequeiitly 
abusively  employed  for  habit,  their  effect. 

Sir  »'.  j  i  ■  ' '  •  Mctaph.,  i. 

We  are  all  living  according  to  rwfrn ;  wo  do  aa  other 
,  and  ahnnk  from  an  act  of  our  own. 

Kmtrton,  Fortune  of  the  Krpfihllc. 

S.  In  {air,  collectively,  the  settled  habitudes  of 
&  community,  such  as  are  and  have  been  for  an 
indefinite  time  past  generally  recognized  in  it 
aa  the  standards  of  what  is  just  and  right ;  an- 
cient and  general  usage  having  the  force  of  law. 
rwrue  writer*  use  the  word  without  iiuuliacatlou,  aa  mean- 
Ing  only  general  customs  —  that  la,  auch  aa  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  nation ;  and  some  aa  meaning  only  local 
or  particular  customs,  aach  a*  obtain  only  In  a  particular 
class,  vocation,  or  place.  In  modem  nee,  custom  la  more 
appropriate  to  Immemorial  habltudea,  cither  general  or 
characteriatic  of  a  particular  dlatrlct  and  having  legal 
force,  and  uaooe  to  the  habitude*,  of  a  particular  vocation 
or  trade.  In  the  hlatory  of  France  the  term  custom  la  ap- 
plied specifically  to  numerous  ayatema  of  ancient  uaage 
which  were  Judicially  recognized  aa  binding  upon  their 
reapectlve  communities  before  the  revolution  of  17Ss\  or 
until  the  promulgation  of  the  Code  Napoleon:  aa,  the 
custom  of  Sormandy,  of  Krittauy,  of  Orleans,  etc  There 
were  00  genera]  ca*tom»  (each  extending  over  a  whole 
province)  and  106  particular  custom*  (thoae  of  cltlea.  bish- 
opric*, etc.)  reduced  to  writing.  The  custom  of  Paris  waa 
eatahliahed  by  the  French  aa  the  law  of  Canada,  and  many 
of  ita  provision*  were  embodied  In  the  Code  Napoleon. 

The  new  tenant  may  not  challenge  any  by  costmns,  but 
(only]  by  sufferance  of  the  out.)  tcnanta. 

f«as(E.  B  f  *  ',,  437. 
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tribute  !•  due ;  custom  to  whom 
fear. 


j  and  free  euatwas**  whlche  bath  gode  In 
]  I  ahall  mcyntene. 

gnatieh  QOds  (F.  B.  T.  80,  p.  416, 

each  conntry  etUted  before  statute*, 
i  come  Imperceptibly  and  control  the 
9  of  natiana. 

Woofiev,  Intend,  to  Inter.  Law,  |  58. 

8.  The  buying  of  goods  or  supplying  of  one's 
current  needs;  the  practice  of  having  recourse 
to  somo  particular  place,  shop,  manufactory, 
house  of  entertainment,  etc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  or  giving  orders. 

It  la  much  to  he  doubted,  there  will  neither  oime  cut- 
tame  nor  any  thing  from  thence  to  England  within  thee* 
few  years*.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travela,  II.  go. 

Let  him  have  yoor  einrnwi ,  but  not  your  vote*.  AaHiton. 

4.  Toll,  tax,  or  duty;  in  tho  plural,  specifically, 
tbe  duties  imposed  by  law  on  merchandise  im- 
ported or  exported.  In  the  United  Stales  cusbmn  are 
by  the  Cooatitution  confined  to  dutlca  mi  Imports  (mi 
which  alone  they  are  now  levied  in  European  eoontries 
generally),  and  are  Impoeed  by  act  of  Corigreaa  Tbey  have 
cuiutituted  more  than  half  the  receipta  of  the  national 
government.  Their  management  la  intruded  to  an  officer 
of  III"  Treasury  l>epurtuwnt  called  the  Commissioner  of 

to  w hi, III 
fear  to  whom 

Rom.  alii.  7. 

The  ruafonu  and  aubaidy  of  wool.  io  fruitful  of  revenue 
In  former  time*,  were  Indeed  aboliabed.  In  cunseuuence 
of  the  prohibition.  In  HM7,  of  the  exportation  of  wool. 

A'.  /MirWf.  Taiea  In  England,  II.  «. 

Commlaaloner  of  Customs,  see  commissioner.  —  Cus- 
tom of  merchants,  or  lex  mercatoria,  the  unwritten  law 
relating  to  billnof  excltange,  mercantile  contracta,  aale, jiur- 
chaee,  and  barter  of  goods,  freight,  inaurunce,  etc.  --  Cus- 
tom Of  War,  the  unwritten  military  law  derived  from 
military  uaage ;  the  common  law  of  cuurta  inartial.  —  Gen- 
em  custom,  («)  In  Km.  lav.  a ctMtoni  which,  though  it 
may  not  be  nnlveraal.  prevail*  throughout  the  kingdom  at 
large,  aa  distinguished  from  one  which  U  merely  lucnl.  (f>) 
In  old  French  law,  a  ayatcm  of  customary  law  common  to 
a  whole  province,— Guardian  bycuBtom.  Sue  auaritian. 

Heir  by  custom,  see  Aeir.  -  Harlot  custom,  See 
aerior.  -  Syn.  1.  Cuafoin,  Habit,  Csaae,  Manner,  practice, 
Fashion,  rule.  wont.  Custom  impllea  continued  volition 
the  choice  to  keep  doing  what  one  has  done ;  aa  compared 
with  manner  and  /«lin.  It  impllea  a  good  deal  of  per- 
manence. Habit  Is  a  custom  , ••  V.lniled  ao  ateadlly  aa  to 
develop  a  tendency  or  Inclination,  phyalcal  or  moral,  to 
keep  It  up :  aa.  the  AnWr  of  early  rising :  Uie  habit  of  smok- 
ing. Habit  and  practice  apply  more  often  to  the  acta  of 
an  Individual .  .fashion  and  untie  more  often  to  many ;  the 
others  Indltferently  to  one  or  more.  Jfuunrr  ranges  In 
meaning  from  cKsvom  to  habit  aa,  It  waa  the  oianner  of 
the  cuntrv.  Practice  Is  nearly  equivalent  b.  rwatoiw.  but 
la  somewhat  more  emphatically  an  act  rtaAion  la  ap- 
plied to  those  customs  which  go  by  caprice  or  fsncv.  with 
little  hula  in  reason ;  it  especially  applies  to 
things,  and  those  things  which  have  little  perm 
aa.  It  Is  tile  /ashi'rn  of  the  time ;  hence  Ita  applic 
the  constantly  changing  styles  of  dress. 
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In  part  on  the  artificial  influence*  to  which 
been  subjected. 

O.  Spencer,  Study  of  Socio!.,  p.  Jit. 

(.'snore,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  which 
have  established  .  .  .  become  sanctified. 

H,  Spencer,  Prln.  of  Psychol.,  I  Six. 
To  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here, 
And  to  the  manner  born.  It  is  a  curiam 
More  hotjom  J  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Shot.,  Hamlet,  I.  4. 

It  waa  once  the  practice  of  natlona  to  slaughter  priaon- 
ers  of  war ;  but  even  the  Spirit  of  War  recoil*  now  from 
thks  bloody  sacrifice.,  burner. « ^rations,  1 .  X, 

In  words,  sa  fashions,  tbe  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic  If  too  new  or  old. 

l\pc,  Esauy  on  Criticism.  1.  KB. 
4.  Dutv,  Impost,  etc.   See  tor,  n. 

II.  «.  1.  Done  or  made  for  individual  cus- 
tomers, or  to  order:  as.  eit«f< 
shoes. —  2.  Engaged  in  doing, 
a  custom  tailor, 
customt  (kus'tum),  r.  [<  ME.  c«*toiiiici»,  <  OP. 
eottumtr,  couttumer,  euttumer,  accuBtom,  <  cos- 
tume, custumc,  custom:  see  autom,  a.,  and  rf. 
accustom,  of  whichesutom,  r.,  is  in  part  an  abbre- 
viated form.  J  L  trans.  1,  To  make  familiar ; 
accustom. 

And  rat  racnn  of  eraftes  and  all  othlr  menn  yat  fyndea 
torches,  yat  yal  come  furth  In  array  and  In  ye  manere  aa 
it  lias  beell  vaed  and  customed  before  yla  time,  noght  luue. 
yi  ig  wapen,  careynge  laiiers  of  ye  pagent*. 

/VeWainocum  ojr  Mauvr  vf  i'vrk,  ISM,  quoted  In 
[York  Plays.  Int.,  p.  ixx.lv. 

2.  To  give  custom  to ;  Bupply  with  customers. 

If  a  sh  ik'  maker  should  have  no  ahort  In  hit  shop,  but  only 
work  aa  he  at  bespoken,  he  should  be  weakly  cisafamisf. 
nacon  .* 

3.  To  pay  duty  for  at  the 

fje  halh  more  or  lease  stolen  from  1dm  that  day  they 
csts/i.ttw  the  gouda  Hakluytt  Yoyaoce,  II.  257. 

II.  i n trans.  To  be  acenstomed ;  be  wont. 

For  on  a  Bridge  he  custametk  to  fight, 

-7f.  Q„  V.  U.  7. 

mabU,  <  OF. 

r., 'and  -able.]    It.  Cornmon; 
tomary. 

Their  trials  and  reeouertes  are  .  .  .  >pon 
w  hich  cottsittetli  vppiin  laudable  custom** 

/,i/fy,  Kuphim  and  hla  Kngland,  p.  43a. 
Ttiey  use  theeuabmsnMe  adorulnga  of  the  country. 

Artif.  HandeamentM,  p.  S». 

2.  Subject  Uj  the  payment  of  the 
customs;  dutiable.  [Rare.] 
cuatomableness  (kus'tum-a-bl-nes),  a.  Gen 
cral  use  or  practice;  conformity  to 
[Rare.] 

customably  (kus'tum-a-bli),  arlc. 
to  custom ;  in  a  customary  manner;  habitually. 
[Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Some  aortes  will  cuetmnabijt  lye,  but  from  such  live  thot: 
must.  Balxrs  B«*  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  lot. 

True  and  lively  zeale  U  eustomablN  (ilspareg'il  with  the 
terme  of  indiscretion,  biUcmceec,  and  choier. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnniu. 

<rttertoni*Uf(kus'tum-al),  a.  [<  custom  +  -al]  A 
customary.    AIro  spelled  nwfiiiw«7. 
A  UUne  CusfuiiuiJ/  of  the  wwihj  of  Hyde. 

HakluyTe  I'oyaaM,  L  IB. 
A  close  re  examination  of  the  Custumait  or  manuab  of 
feudal  rules,  plentiful  In  French  legal  literature,  led  .  .  . 
to  some  highly  interesting  results. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  ft, 

Ctlfftomarily  (kus'tum-a-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  cus- 
tomary manner ;  commonly;  habitually. 

He  underwent  thtwe  previous  jatlns  which  cusfosiutnVy 
antecede  that  suffering.    Bp.  Pcareon,  Expos,  of  Creed,  Iv. 

CU8tomailue88(kuB'tum^.ri.neii),  n.  Thequal- 
ity  or  state  of  being  customary  or  usual ;  habit- 
ual use  or  practice. 
A  vice  which  for  Its  guilt  may  Juatlfy  the  sharpest,  and 
ineu  the  fmjucntru  invectives  which  can 
I  It-  tlorcrnment  uf  the  Tontrue. 


8.  Habitual; 

ary  vices, 

"-XIZZTc 

4.  In  Kng.  fcw;  (a)  Holding  by  the  custom 
of  the  manor :  aa,  customary  tenants,  who  are 
copyholders,   (b)  Held  by  the  custom  of  the 

manor:  as,  a  cawtfomary  freehold  Customary 

court.  See  court.  Customary  freehold,  a  superior 
kind  of  copyhold,  the  tenant  (who  is  called  a  etufeuuiry 
tenant)  holding,  aa  It  Is  expressed,  by  copy  of  court-roll, 
but  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord.-  Customary  law.  See 
eioMo.'iof.ioiej,.  =Byn.  1-3.  L'eual,  Common,  etc  (see 
Kitntiutl);  accustomed,  ordinary,  conventionaL 

II.  n. ;  pi.  eustomtmrs  (-rix).  [ML.  ctutf ««»<«- 
riiw:  see  above.]  A  book  or  document  con- 
taining a  statement  or  account  of  tht  legal  cus- 
toms and  rights  of  a  province,  city,  manor,  etc. : 
as,  the  customary  of  Normandy.  Formerly  also 
written  custumary,  costomary. 

A  trew  coppy  of  the  Coetumaru  of  tbe  mannoT  of  Tetten- 
hall  Begia.  coppled  out  of  one  Uken  out  of  the  Irrigluall, 
the  3Sd  of  July  lOoi.     Enyluk  UUiU  (E.  E.  T.  ».\  p.  a*. 

It  waa  drawn  from  the  old  Germanic  or  Gothick  euefum- 
aiy.  from  feudal  uiatltutiofis  which  must  be  considered  aa 
an  emanation  from  that  rvaruwuxry. 

Hurler.  A  Bearicide  Peace,  1. 

customed  (kus'tumd),  a.  [<  custom  +  -ctP.  Cf. 
accustomed,']  Customary;  usual;  common;  ac- 
customed.   See  accustomed.  [Rare.] 

™^<S*lt"KlJohf1.  uL  4. 
One  morn  I  mlased  him  on  the  cwfoaanf  ldIL 

(Vray,  Elegy. 

customer  (kua'tum-er),  a.  and  a.  K  OF.  ctst- 
tumicr, .  coustumicr,  F.  covfumirr,  <  ML.  cuafa- 
sMritu,  a  toll-gatherer,  tax-collector,  lit.  per- 
taining to  custom  or  customs,  <  custuma,  cus- 
tom, tax,  etc. :  see  custom.  ' 
is  a  doublet 
lector  of 
gatherer. 

The  said  merchant*  doe  alleage  that  the  customers  tc 
liHlllfs  of  the  town  of  Southhampton  do  compel  them  to 
pay  for  every  laat  of  herrings  .  ■  .  more  than  the  kings 
cnatomr.  //as-'uyf's  Voyaaet,  L  173. 

The  rttWomer  received  the  duties  ;  the  comptroller  (con- 
tmr„tulator)  enrolled  the  pannents  at  the  custom  house, 
and  thus  raised  a  charge  against  the  cttafeiiter;  while  the 
searcher  received  from  the  estafomer  and  the  eiunptroller 
the  document  authorising  the  lamtlng  of  g<MHls,  which  was 
termed  tbe  warrant,  and,  for  exportation,  the  document 
authorlaltig  the  shipment  of  goods,  which  was  termed  the 
thereupon  allowed  the  goods  mentioned  In 
t  he  received  to  be  landed  or  shipped, 

5.  DaireU,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  1.1B. 

2.  One  who  purchases  goods  or  a  supply  for 
any  current  need  from  another;  a  purchaser ; 
a  buyer;  a  patron,  aa  of  a  house  of  entertain- 

If  you  love  yourselves,  be  you  eaowemers  at  this  shop  of 
heaven;  buy  the  truth.  Bp.  Hail,  Best  Bargain 

St.  A  prostitute. 

I  marry  '.  —  what  ?  a  eujf  onwr  f       ShaJc.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

4t.  One  who  has  special  customs,  aa  of  the 
country  or  city. 

And  such  a  country  customer  I  did  meet  with  once, 

Hrptin,  C^wxroograpble,  Pref- 

6.  Any  one  with  whom  a  pcrs<<n  has  to  deal ; 
especially,  one  with  whom  dealingis  difficult  or 
;  henco,  a  follow :  as,  a  queer  rti»- 
>«Ncr.  IColloq.] 
Customer  for  you  ;  rum  cuWoiiter.  too. 

Butirec,  Eugene  Aram,  L  £. 
He  must  have  been  a  bard  bitter  if  he  l«xrd  aa  he 


:  see  custom.  Cf.  nt«(«mary,  which 
of  cvstoatcr.]    L  ».  If.  A  col- 
istoms;  a  toll-gatherer;  a  lax- 


•ppUcathmto  tom«ry 


Til  ruifuwts  by  degrees  to  habits  rtae, 
HI  habits  soon  become  exalted  vice. 

Zb-yuVn.  tr.  of  Ovid  s  Pythag.  Iiiit,  L  Hii 

In  some  royal  hoitsea  of  Europe  It  waa  once  a  custom 
that  every  son.  If  not  every  daughter,  should  lesrn  a  trade. 

lie  Ouincey,  <ecrct  Societies,  i. 


customary  {ku8'tum-ft-ri),rt.  and  a.  [<ME.  cus- 
tomer*, CHstommere,  4,  OF.  costumier,  coustumicr, 
F.  eoutumirr,  <  ML.  cwnfiiswiriujt,  subject  to  tax 
(lit.  pertaining  to  custom),  <  ctmfunKi,  custom, 
etc.:  see  custom,  n.,  aud  -ary-.  Cf.  elastomer. j 
L«.  1.  According  to  custom,  or  to  established 
or  common  usage ;  wonted ;  usual :  as,  a  cus- 
drcss;  customary  compliments. 

TIs  not  alone  my  Inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
N'nr  customary  sulu  of  solemn  Mack. 

.vAut..  Hamlet.  I.  S. 
It  Is  custnmaru  to  cover  tile  hands  in  the  presence  of  a 
person  of  high  rank.  K.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptiana,  I.  S4. 

2.  Consisting  in  or  established  on  custom. 


Mb?  of  llwight  Ts£a  Si'Llit  Jd  ThougR,'parUy'naT 


Tike  llen  fonl  s  rlghU  away,  ami  take  fmm  Time 
Hi.  charters  and  bis  cus 


,  tt,  a  1. 


preached  what  "Tbe  Fancy "  woiild  cull  "an  ugly  on 
tomer.-  Dr  J.  Brnicn.  Kal.,  p.  «. 

II.  a.  1.  Being  a  customer  or  customers;  pur- 
chasing; buying. 

Snch  muat  be  her  relation  wltli  the  entttnnre  country  in 
respect  to  the  demand  for  each  others  product*.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Made  to  the  order  of  or  for  a  customer;  spe- 
cially ordered  by  a  customer  and  made  for  him: 
opposed  to  ready-made,  or  madp  for  the  market 
generally:  as,  customer  work.  [I'sed  chiefly  in 
Scotland.] 

custom-house  ( kus'tum-hotts),  n.  1 .  A  govern- 
mental office  located  at  a  point  of  exportation 
and  importation,  as  a  seaport,  for  the  collection 
of  customs,  tho  clearance  of  vessels,  etc.  Ab- 
breviated f.  n. 

Tills  is  the  building  which  acted  at  once  in  the  charac- 
ters of  mint  and  custom  house,  the  second  character  t«-lng 
set  forth  by  Ita  name  wrought  in  nails  on  Hie  great  door. 

K.  .1    f're,  man    \  .  ill.  i    p  21  ! 

2.  The  whole  governmental  establishment  by 
mcans  of  which  the  customs  revenue  is  collect- 
ed and  its  regulations  an'  enforced.- cugtom- 

^  T.  a  person  wl„.  a,  ts  for  Importers  and  ahlp- 
1  tbecusUH  - 
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customs-duty  (Vu* ' 


is-du'ti),  ».  The  tax 
imported  from  or  (in 
some  countries)  exports  to  a  foreign  country. 
See  citatum,  4. 
customs-union  i.kus'tumx>u'nvon),  it.  A  union 
of  j usi. ■  [n mil  nt  states  or  nations  for  tin*  pur- 
pose of  effecting  common  or  similar  arrange- 
ments  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports, 
etc.;  specifically,  the  Zollverein  (which  see). 

Austria  iwrcelvwl  that,  after  all.  It  «k-uIJ  be  irn  j  -  .--i  >■' 
ler  ti>riv»t««  tWii«M  l'm™  that  .11.1  ii. 4  Include 
HUniarrk,  1.  I9C 

ikus-to'dez). 
|   1.  A  keep- 


"Tinei! 


fiittofj  (kuB'tos),  «.;  pi.  c 
:  see  out/nig, 


U,  a  keeper:  see 
r;  a.  custodian. 


(Hi  the  SI;*  lot  April]  (lloncester  wss  appointed  Ueiiten- 
ant  and  euros  of  the  kftjjjoia    StubU,  Const.  Mist,  t  3*. 

9.  In  mmif,  the  sign  «s.  or  s.,  at  the  end  of  a 
line  or  page,  to  show  the  position  of  the  first 
note  of  the  next.  —  Custos  brerlam,  formerly,  the 
principal  clerk  .if  the  English  Common  Picas.—  Citstos 
Mesfflum,  a  constellation  proposal  by  lalandc  In  1  rr 
It  embraced  part*  of  Ccpheua,  Cassiopeia,  and  Camelnpar- 
dalla,  and  bad  a  alar  of  ttie  fourth  magnitude  stolen  tnim 
eacli  of  tlie  last  two  cxmstellstjous.  Cuatoa  Rotulorutn, 
In  England,  the  keeper  of. the  r>>lla  ur  records  (of  the  see 
•ton);  the  chief  clillotTicerof  acounty.  Abbreviated  C.  K. 
—  Custos  Stgllli,thck.T|.cro(thc<eal.  Abbreviated  C.  ■•>'. 
tnistrel1*  (kus'trel),  n.  [<  OF.  nnuifitfwr,  a  sol- 
dier armml  with  a  poniard.  <  coustilli;  a  poniard, 
ult.  <  L.  culMlus,  a  knife:  see  emttil  i 
tril.}  A  buckler-bearer  or  l 


»n.  VIII.,  p.  o. 

custreiat,  curtrllt.  *.   Same  an  coitrcl. 

"  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  etulom. 
It,  cuatumaryt.  See  ctutumal,  eustom- 


tiry. 

cut  (kat), 


t),  •'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cut,  formerly  some- 
i  cuffed,  ppr.  cutting.  [Early  mod.'E.  also 
cuff*  (So.  kit);  <  ME.  ruffe*,  tatter*,  also  kittrn, 
and  rarely  kettrn  \pret.  cwffr,  kutte,  knte,  cut, 
l.il.  pp.  cut.  also  pret.  kittrdc,  pp.  cuttcei,  kitted), 
cut,  a  word  of  great  frequency,  first  appearing 
about  A.  D.  1200.  in  pret.  ruffe,  and  taking  the 
place  as  a  mora  exact  terra  of  the  more  general 
words  having  this  sense  (rvtrrr,  Aesr,  ofny,  unit  he ) ; 
of  Celtic  origin:  of.  'W.  cwtou,  Gael,  eutnich, 
shorten,  dock,  curtail;  W.  cvtn,  Corn.  c«f,  Gael. 
Ir.  cuUtch,  short,  docked ;  W.  rrrf  =  Gael.  Ir. 
cut,  a  tail,  a  bobtail;  duel,  cut,  Ir.  rW,  a  piece, 
part.]  I.  fruit*.  1.  To  make,  with  an  edged 
tool  or  instrument,  an  incision  in:  wound  with 
;  having  a  sharp  edge;  incise :  as,  to 

1  think  there  Is  no  nation  under  heaven 

That  euf  their  enemies*  thrusts  with  eoinplllucut. 

And  such  fine  tricks,  as  we  do. 

BSsm  and  Ft,  Utile  French  Lawyer,  I.  i 

2.  To  penetrate  or  cleave,  as  a  sharp  or  edged 
instrument  does. 

C  la  (4.  see  the  fish 


I  Its  rocky  knoll  descried. 
Saint  Michael  *  chajiel  m.  the 
M.  Arn.  J.i.  Sunui 

Mfl  binl  is  safe  that  mat  the  air 
From  their  rifle  >>r  llwlr  snare. 

KmrrtuH,  Mona.lnoc. 

3.  To  wound  the  sensibilities  of ;  affect  deeply. 

the  man  was  rut  to  the  heart  with  tiles*  consolation*. 


4.  To  make  incision  in  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding or  si'pnraling  into  two  or  more  parts; 
sever  or  divide  with  a  sharp  instrument:  used 
with  uif/»  (sometimes  in)  before  the  parts  or  di- 
visions, and  sometimes  with  mi  intensive  up: 
as,  to  cuf  a  rope  m  two  (that  is,  i«f«  two  pieces 
or  parts) ;  to  cuf  bread  into  slices ;  to  cuf  up  an 
ox  uit'i  portions  suitable  for  the  market. 
This/he  jee  tulle  hem  b  never  so  many  t;.>lieltc*  or 


l-srli-s.  oscrthwart  or  end  Unities,  everemore  jre  schult. 
l!»il'»  In  tile  myddes  the  figure  of  I),.-  Holy  Cn»  of  our* 
bold  J<*ll.  JfinvJe'-iKe.  Trslels.  p.  A 


b  —  6.  In  card-playing,  to  divide  or  sepa- 
rate (a  pack  of  cards)  at  random  into  two  or 
more  parts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
deal,  tramps,  etc.,  or  for  the  prevention  of 
cheating  in  dealing,  etc. 

w,  sine  in  vain  the  Cants  mndeinn: 
Ours.  Ives  t»4li  rut  and  shuBI..I  them. 

/'ri'/r.  slma.  II. 

6.  To  sever  by  the  application  of  a  sharp  or 
edged  instrument,  snch  as  an  ax.  a  saw.  a  sickle, 
etc..  in  order  to  facilitate  removal. 
(•)  To  new  or  saw  d„«ra ;  felt ;  as,  I 
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Thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  In  Lebanon. 

i  Cbron.  IL  8. 
:  as.  to  rut  fi-ahi  or  hay. 

are  was  at  that 

.TdilttlM.  I.  HI. 

Hence — 7.  To  remove  or  separate  entirely  and 
effectually  by  or  as  by  a  cut 
sever  completely,  (a)  Tu  take 


(*)  To  reap  j  moi 
The  first  wheat  that  I  saw  rut  this  y. 


sever,  tieiavn,  or  clear  away,  lor  ine 
mh,:rlnu  or  relirrliut :  as,  n,  e«l  airuu 
(e)  With  of  (1)  To  separate  fn.m  the 
•  !»•  ampaution  or  esclslon  :  as,  to  euf 


;  eould  he  of  no  srrvl.n  to  Jenualrni  In 

I"* QmSm(%  t'la." 
The  junrtiosi  of  the  Hanoverians  rut  of,  and  that  of  tile 
Saxons  put  oft  raWe.  Letters.  It.  ft 

ft)  To  hrinit  to  an  end  suddenly  or  by  untimely  means : 
as,  cut  r//  by  pestilence. 

Qallant  men,  who  are  cuf  of  by  the  sword,  move  rather 
our  veneration  than  oar  pity.        .SJeeJe,  Taller,  So. 
(b)  To  debar  frmn  access  .ir  lutereoiirse.  as  lry  the  Inter- 
position  .if  distance  or  iDsiinnountatde  ul«(a4-lta  :  as.  rut 
o/  fnaii  one's  iKMintry  or  friends ;  cut  of  from  all  suci-or. 

Tlie  Abysalnlana  .  .  .  were  ssal  of  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  seas  and  deserts  almost  inatxeasilile. 

firuw.  Source  of  the  Nile,  1 1.  3. 
(tl)  To  intercept :  deprive  of  means  of  return,  as  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  briiure.  *T  by  the  Intervention  of  a  hamcr  or  an 
opposing  force  :  as,  the  troop*  were  rut  of  from  the  ships. 

8.  To  intersect ;  cross:  a»,  one  line  rwf*  another 
at  right  angles;  the  ecliptic  cuf*  the  equator. 

The  Fosse  eut  the  Watling  Street  at  a  place  called  Hliih 
Cross  In  Leicestershire,  the  site  of  the  Knltuui  Venonav 

C.  Xllan,  Uriicina  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  S4a 

9.  To  castrate:  as,  to  cuf  a  horse. — 10.  To 
trim  by  clipping,  shearing,  paring,  or  pruning : 
as,  to  rttf  the  hair  or  the  nails. 

To  kyttt  a  vyne  is  thinges  ill  to  attende. 

PalUutivt,  HuslHHidrle  (E.  E.  T.  S.>,  p.  6. 
The  Walls  were  well  covered  with  Fruit  Trees ;  he  had 
not  cut  hi*  Peaches;  when  I  askt  hliu  the  reason,  he  told 
me  it  was  his  way  Dot  to  rut  them  till  after  %  wring,  which 
he  found  by  Experience  to  Improve  the  Fruit. 

iisfer.  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  1ST. 
Religion  In  their  garments  and  their  hair 
Cut  shorter  than  their  eyebrows  ! 

ft.  Jonmn,  Every  Man  out  of  bis  Mumour,  Ind. 

11.  To  make  or  fashion  by  cutting.  (*)  Tuei- 
eavatc  ;  dig  :  as,  to  cuf  a  drain  ..r'tn  n.-h. 

A  canal  having  been  rut  across  It  :a  neck  of  landl  hy  the 
Itrltlsh  tnmps.  TAe  OnfMry,  XXIV.  6*T. 

<  To  form  the  parts  of  by  cutting  Int.*  shape  :  a*,  to  em* 
a  garment:  to  rut  one's  coat  according  to  one's  cloth. 

A  Woe  Jacket  euf  and  trimmed  In  what  l«  known  as 
"  man-o  -war   style.  TAe  fVNfury,  XXIV.  t*1. 

(r)  To  shape  or  model  by  superficial  cutting ;  sculpture  or 


hy  tfimi 

Sit  like  Ills  gramlslre  rut  In  slahsstcr? 

Shai.,  St.  of  V.,  I.  t 
There  are  four  very  stately  plll.-rs  of  white  free  stone, 
most  curiously  rut  with  sundry  fairs-  workes. 

Corj/of,  Cradltles,  I.  SS, 
L  tln-d  out 
With  rufffaj  el.hu  that  day  u|>..n  the  pond 

TrnmjMot,  The  E]ib- 
<rf)  To  |ioll»li  by  grinding,  etc. ;  finish  or  ornament  by  cut. 
ting  facet*  on ;  as.  to  cuf  glass  or  pre'-hm*  stones. 
12.  To  abridge  or  shorten  by  omitting  a  part: 
as.  to  CNf  a  speech  or  a  play. — 13.  To  lower; 
reduce ;  diminish :  as.  to  cuf  rates. 

It  certainly  cannot  N  that  those  who  make  theie  faster 
times  are  as  a  l«»ly  |*)»b  ally  stmngcr  titan  the  first  et- 
)»neiiU  of  tlie  art.  for  It  Is  only  during  the  present  geners 
tlon  thst  the  Mcy.-le  has  been  brought  Into  use.  and  yet 
we  find  tliat  "reeonis"  are  week  hy  week  tieing  cuf. 

.VtMer.enfA  IViifurj.,  XXI.  SIS. 

14.  To  reduce  the  tone  or  intensity  of  (a  color). 
It  [nitric  add]  Is  used 

mid  •..memoes  to  rut  madder  pink*,  that  Is.  to 

I  ,  it  I.,  ,  .,  [I,    h!  „l. 

fl  .Vnlf,  Dyeing  and  Calico  ITtnttmt,  p.  XJ>. 

15.  To  dissolve  nr  make  miscible:  as.  to  r«f 
shellac  with  alcohol,  or  lampblack  with  vine- 
par, — 16.  To  sever  connect  inn  or  relation  with : 
have  nothing  to  do  with:  give  up;  nbandon: 
slny  away  from  when  one  should  attend:  as,  to 
r«f  ariptaiutanee  with  a  person;  to  cwf  a  con- 


cur fniiu  a  niau  his  hope  In  Christ  i„,  ,n— 
then  the  epicure  s  counsel  will  seem  good.  Let  ui  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

fin.  Allrrtntrn,  Srrsnons,  I  ,  PTef.  to  «1. 

(k)  With  ainsy:  Ui  sever,  deUn-h.  or  char  away,  for  the 
purpose  of  dtseucumhertng 
wreekage  on  a  ship.  <  " 
other  parts  ;  remove  I . 
of  a  mans  head,  or  one's  finger. 

An  Australian  ruts  ./the  right  thumb  ..f  a  slain  rueiuy. 
that  the  ghoat  may  be  unable  to  thn>w  a  spear, 

H.  *y»«vfr,  Frin.  of  Soeiid.,  I  los. 
Hence  —  (i)  To  extirpate  or  destroy ;  make  an  end  of. 
Jciebel  cut  o/the  propheU  of  tlie  Lor.1,   J  U  xvtll.  4. 
Th'  iDcurable  rsif  of,  Uie  rest  reform. 

H.  Jonttm,  Cynthia's  Kevols,  v,  3. 
[S)  To  interrupt ;  stop  ;  bring  to  an  end  :  as,  to  cut  v/all 


cut 

I  cut  the  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  papers  dead  my 
first  year,  and  came  out  seventh. 

Bruttd,  English  University,  p.  r.i. 
The  weather  was  had.  and  I  could  not  go  over  to  Brook- 
lyn without  too  great  fatigue,  and  so  I  rut  that  and  souie 
other  calls  I  had  Intended  to  make. 

N.  fiosriw,  In  Merrtam.  I.  MO 
17.  To  meet  or  pass  deliberately  without  ree- 
ognition;  avoid  or  turn  a  way  from  intention- 
not  to  bo  acquainted  with :  as,  to 
i  acqu  • 

,  I  had  I 


Jnur  .(lisfen.  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xllv. 

18.  In  cricket,  to  strike  and  send  off  (a  ball)  in 
front  of  the  batsman,  and  parallel  to  the  wicket. 
— 19.  To  carry  forward  (a  heavy  object)  with- 
out rolling,  by  moving  thu  ends  alternately  in 
the  required  direction:  used  by  laborers,  me- 
chanic*, etc.,  in  relation  to  moving  ben 
tJie  like.  To  cut  a  caper  or  capers,  to  leap  or  c 
lu  a  frolicsome  manner ;  frisk  about. 

In  his  ordinary  gesture  ho  discovers  he  can  dance, 
though  he  does  not  cut  capers.     .Stasis,  spectator,  No.  4. 

«nt  a  glorious  glow, 


I  spiitt  rut  a  mi»ee. 

Huron,  Don  Juan,  x.  X 
TO  OUt  *  daah,  to  make  a  display. 

I  knew  that  he  thought  he  was  rutting  a  tfasA, 
As  his  steed  went  thundering  by. 

O.  R'.  Uotma,  lteflcclioua  of  a  Proud  P« 


l>*V«wll 
1  throaU  I 


t-H.-.l    i  i  bl  :uis,  ct.I  tu.  (ft,  St  ifrtsA, 

And  paid  his  debts  In  honest  cash. 

Lowril,  Int.  to  lug  low  Papers,  1st  ser. 
To  cut  a  feather  (naut.X  to  move  so  fast  as  to  make  the 
water  foam  under  the  Im>w  ;  said  of  a  ship.— To  cut  a 
figure,  to  make  a  striking  appearance,  or  lie  conspicuous 
In  any  way,  as  in  divas  or  manners,  public  position,  la- 

.  .  co/Idi.7  a  most  ridteulosu 
Marruot,  suarleyyow.  III.  vtlL 
To  cut  a  Joke,  to  make  a  joke :  crack  a  Jest. 

The  King  ((irorge  IV  ]  was  In  good  looks  and  good 
and  after  dinner  rul  his  sJIsa  with  all  th*  coarse 
characteristic, 
Grtdllt,  Memoirs,  Dee.  IS,  lira, 
will  be  rut  In  the  House  of  Lot-its, 
•  In  the  Csmnty  Kerry. 
I'rutJ.  Twenty-Eight  and  Twenty  Nine. 

To  cut  and  carve,  u>  hack  at  indiscriminately ;  change 

or  modify. 

Take  away  the  Act  which  secures  thr  use  of  the  Liturgy 
a*  II  Is  ami  you  set  the  clergy  free  to  rut  and  nsrre  It  as 
they  please.  Cim/emporory  Jtn„  L.  SX. 

TO  OUt  dOWH.  (o)  To  fell;  cause  to  fall  by  topping  or 

hewing. 

Vc  shall  .  .  .  euf  doien  their  groves.  Ex.  txxlv.  IX. 
(f.)  To  slay  j  kill ;  disable,  as  by  the  sword. 

Some  of  the  soldiery  were  killed  while  sleeping,  others 
were  cut  <feun»  almost  without  resistance. 

1 1 1  tail,  Oranada,  p.  St. 

(e>  To  surpass :  put  to  shame. 

So  great  I*  bis  natural  eloquence  that  he  cuts  </««-»  the 
finest  orator.  .tddison,  Count  Tariff, 

(d)  To  retrench  ;  curtail :  aa,  to  esif  doim  expenses. 

The  I  'haiicellor  of  Exchequer,  w  ho  selected  the  moment 
for  rut/i'no  ifoten  the  estimates  lor  our  naval  and  military 
defences  when  all  Eun.pe  Is  bristling  with  arm*. 

IrfinfrunrA  far,  CI..W.  ?7u. 
f'l  Jtmmt.,  hi  raxee :  reduce  by  cutting  away  a  deck  front, 
as  a  line -of  battle  ship  to  convert  It  into  a  frigate,  etc.  if) 
In  roeiiu?  sfu  na:  <l)Tostr1ke  Into  the  bus  of  a  comiieting 
horse  so  as  to  Injure  him.  |S>  To  take  the  lead  decfcuvrly 
fn.m  an  inferior  animal  that  has  previously  lieen  Indulged 
a  lib  It.  Keifs  fVui.fr.  TO  Cut  In,  in  u*alr  juXuuj.  to 
cut  lip  In  pieces  suitable  for  trying. 

From  the  time  a  whale  is  discovered  until  the  capture 
is  made,  and  tbe  animal  rut  in.  Ule  scene  I*  one  of  tatiorl- 
.  'Us  excitement.  C.  Jf.  jSrnuonon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  ai 
To^CUt  It  too  fat,  b.  ...enlo  a  thing.   (Low  or  vulgar. 

It's  laid  enough  to  Iw  uneomfortalile  in  your  own 
house  without  knowing  why;  but  to  hare  a  phllosojibcr 
of  the  Sennaar  ss'll-e.l  show  you  why  sou  are  so,  is  ruffle; 
if  rather  foo/af.  (J,  H',  Cvrtu.  Potiphor  Papers,  p.  m. 
TO  cut  Off  with  a  ahUllnr,  to  disinherit  hy  nrquealh- 
itig  a  shilling:  a  practice  adopted  by  a  testator  dissatis- 
fied with  his  heir,  as  a  prisjf  that  the  disinheritance  was 
designed  and  not  the  result  of  neglect,  and  also  from  the 
notion  thst  It  was  loM-osjotry  to  leave  the  heir  al  least  a 
shilling  n>  makes  will  valid.  —  To  cut  one's  eve-teeth, 
.  r  to  have  one's  eye-teeth  cut,  to  he  old  enough  to  un- 
derstand things:  tie  cunning  or  shrewd,  and  not  easily 
im|M»fd  upon  :  U-cnnse  the  eye  teeth  are  usually  thr  last 
of  the  exposed  teeth  to  n|>|iear.  [Slang.)  TO  CUt  one's 
Stick, b>  moae olt ;  lie  olt  at  once.  |.HIang_| 

^'ko!"         rfr~«SX*«i',1,|nK^ldsby  lHf£$!i  \\'a\» 


TO  Cut  OUt  (a)  To 

You  know,  sir,  you  gave  tin- 
whatever  they  found  heavy  < 


remove  as  by  cutting  or  carving. 

re  to  rut  nut  or  .'loll 
unnecessary  to  the  pb-t. 
Stundan,  The  Critic.  11.  1. 
la)  To  thspe  or  form  by  «  as  by  cutting:  fashion  ;  adapt: 
as.  to  cut  out  a  garment ;  to  cur  euf  a  pattern ;  he  Is  not 
rnf  out  tor  an  author. 


Aa  If  she  |  Nature]  haply  hint  sal 
And  rut  out  (Whs  for  all  the 
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ae  grotto,  rut  S1'  «• n  the  rnefc  in  long  nar. 
iwke,  Description  of  th*  Eut.  L  f>. 


»-<e>  To  contrive  ;  isrcpare 

.  wu  ruf  out  tot  the  armies  of 
<W«W«A,  .Sever,  Yean 

lobar. 


(«lt)  Tt 
I  ttin 
menu, 

Km 


<?ii.  0*1*  from  utythiag  but 
or  L'oipmon  diKuurvc. 


r.U, 
alcdg- 
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cue  at  emergence ;  hence,  to  make  off  suddenly ;  be  off; 
be  gone  ;  hurry  away. 

1  might  euiljr  cut  and  run.  Carlylr.  in  Fronde,  I.  116. 
TO  cut  In.  (a)  To  divide  the  pock  and  tarn  a  card,  for 
determining  w  ho  are  to  play,  (n)  To  join  in  suddenly  and 
unceremoniously. 

"  You  think,  then, 'said  Lord  Eakdale,  en/fin*;  in  before 
Kighy,  "  that  the  Reform  Bill  hu  dune  u»  no  harm  T" 

HunrU,  t  onlng.hr.  It.  II. 


I'ope. 

or  precedence  of ;  a*,  to  nil  out 


To  cut  looee.  (u)  To  run  away ;  eara^  i™ 
(M  To  separate one  «  self  from  anything ;  sever 
or  relation  ;  aa,  the  army  exit  loom  from  all  o 


lly  moving  Rga 


I  flu 


nvered  my  oa  r 


a*  a  heart  from 

term  used  on  western  ranches.  [ 

The  headlong  dub  with  which  «nr|ot  the  cowboy* )  v.  I]  I 
cut  out  a  cow  marked  with  hi*  own  brand  front  a  herd  of 
several  hundred  otherv  T.  fiooarre/t.  Hunting  Trip.,  p.  a. 
To  out  abort,  (a)  To  Interrupt ;  bring  to  an  abrupt  or 
sudden  pause. 

Achillea  rut  him  lAorf.  DryoVis,  .f.liebL 

(»)  To  ahorten  ;  abrblge  :  u,  to  rut  the  matter  than. 
And  teat  I  shookl  h«  weary  d.  Madam. 
To  rut  thing.  aWt,  come  down  to  Adam. 

frier,  Alma,  IL 
(c)  To  withhold  from  a  peraon  part  of  what  is  due. 

The  soldlen  were  cut  short  of  their  pay.  Johnton. 

To  CUt  Use  fold.  In  a  re  Aery,  to  appear  to  drop  acrou  the 
gold  or  Inner  circle  of  the  target,  when  falling  .hart  of  the 
mark :  aald  of  the  arrow  -  To  Cut  the  Oordlan  knot. 
Hee  ukmfton.— To  eat  the  (or  a)  knot,  to  take  abort 
lueuurea  with  any  difficulty ;  effect  an  object  by  the  moat 
direct  and  .umniary  mean*.    See  Gordmn  knot,  under 


Decision  by  a  majority  a>  a  mode  of  rut  tin?  a  knot  that 
cannot  be  null.  I 

»>  O-  C-  Lrwit,  Aulliority  In  Matters  of  Opinion. 
TO  Cut  the  mark.  In  irrrArry,  to  fly  itraiglit  toward  the 
mark,  but  fall  ltelow  11 :  aald  of  an  arrow.  -  To  cut  the 
■all',  to  unfurl  It  and  let  It  fall  dowu.  To  Cut  the  teeth, 
to  have  the  teeth  grow  through  the  gunu.  u  an  infant.  To 
out  the  wait,  or  the  round,  'fee  the  nouns.— To  CUt  to 
pieces,  to  cut,  hew,  or  hack  Into  fragment. ;  disintegrate 
by  catting  or  .laahlng  ;  sjiectncally,  in  war.  to  destroy,  or 
acatter  with  much  .laughter,  a*  a  body  of  troop*,  by  any 
:  of  attack. 


re  iking  tlin  ugh  the  covert 
■  Moor.  J.  unable  either  to  fight 
■dy  of  them  wu  tut  to  pirret 


The  Abyssinian  horse,  breaking  through  the  co< 
came  swiftly  upon  them  |the  M> 
or  mi  fly.  and  the  whole  body 
without  one  man  escaping. 

flrwre.  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  SS. 
To  cut  UP.  (")  To  cut  In  piece. :  u,  to  rut  up  Imrf,  (>j)  To 
break  or  dertroy  the  continuity,  unity,  or  uniformity  of : 
u,  a  wall  .pace  cut  up  with  wlndowa 

Making  the  great  (metal  a  semidome.  and  .  .  .  rutting 
It  up  with  ornament*  and  details. 

J.  *Vr?*i*s,.is,  lll.t  Arch.,  L  3*6. 
(c)  To  eradicate :  u,  to  cur  up  shrub.. 

Tluadoctrlne  cafe  upallgovornment  by  the  mot*.  Lor-kt, 
<rf)  To  criticiae  severely  or  incisively ;  censure :  as,  the  work 
wu  terribly  rut  up  by  the  reviewer. 

A  poem  which  wu  rut  up  by  Mr.  Wghy.  with  his  usual 
urbanity.  Tknckrray.  Mr..  Perkins's  Ball. 

t»To  wound  Hie  feelings  ..-.itely  ;  affect  deeply:  u,  Ids 
wife  .  death  cut  him  up  terribly. 

Voor  fellow,  he  seem,  dreailfully  rut  up, 

T.  tluvhri,  Tom  Brown  at  lis, ford,  mil. 

II.  t'sfrrinwt.  1.  To  make  mi  incision:  as,  he 
Cut*  too  deep. — 2.  To  posses*  the  incising,  sev- 
ering, or  gashing  properties  of  an  e<lf(e<l  tool  or 
instrument,  or  perform  it*,  functions:  ft*,  tin1 
knife  cuts  well. —  3.  To  admit  of  lictng  incised, 
sliced,  severed,  or  divided  witli  n  cutting  in- 
strument: as,  stale  bread  ruin  better  than  fresh. 
— 4.  To  turn  out  (well  or  ill)  in  course  of  being 
fashioned  by  cutting:  us.  the  cloth  is  too  nar- 
row to  eat  well  (that  is,  with  advantage,  or  with- 
out waste).— ft.  To  grow  or  appear  through  the 
gums :  said  of  the  teeth. 

When  the  teeth  are  ready  to  cut,  the  upper  part  is 

mblied  with  hard  sullfctan^c*.  Arl/uthmit. 

6.  To  strike  tho  inner  and  lower  part  of  the 
fetlock  with  tho  other  foot;  interfere:  said  of 
a  horse. —  7.  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards,  for  de- 
termining the  deal,  or  for  any  other  purpose. — 
8.  To  movo  off  with  directness  and  rapidity; 
make  off:  sometimes  with  an  impersonal  if. 
[Colloq.  or  slang.] 

A  ship  appeared  in  sight  with  a  Hag  aloft :  which  we 
cut  after,  and  by  eleven  at  night  came  up  with  her,  and 
took  her. 

lUlakingvf  the  ttland     S*tinta  Urtena  (Arber's  Eng. 

(Garner,  I.  Qi\ 
Cut  and  come  again,  take  as  much  a*  y<m  please  ami 
oome  hack  for  more  :  used  generally  to  delude  abundance, 
profuaion,  or  no  Inck. 

Cut  and  eomr  attain  wa.  the  order  of  the  evening.  .  .  . 
and  I  had  no  time  to  a*k  quctlonv  but  bl  ip  nie«t  arid 
ladle  gravy.  K.  I),  HUtkuum,  l^rna  Itaone,  x«l«_ 

To  cut  acrosB,  to  pw.  over  nr  thrnogh^a  the  ii*i«Mlrei  t 


si.  I  nnc 
rcldcd  bi 

fuoaf  altogether  from  my  haae  ami  move  my  whole  force 
cutward.  V.  S,  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  1.  4in>. 

(e)  In  thmtina,  to  dlacharge  a  nrearin.  —  To  cut  on,  to 
make  haste  forward  ;  move  on  with  siwvil  and  dlrectnes*. 
—  To  cut  up.  <«1  T"  turn  out  (well  or  ill)  when  divided 
Into  piece*  or  part*,  u  a  careaas  in  tht  shamblr* :  a  butch- 
er.' phraac,  rhfurativety  used  of  the  division  or  segrega- 
tion of  the  pans  of  anything,  and  cot!n<|iilal)y  of  a  |>eraon 
u  representing  his  estate :  as.  the  sheep  cut.  up  to  advan- 
tage ;  how  does  the  old  gentleman  cut  upt 

The  only  <|ue*tion  of  their  Ugendre,  or  some  other  of 
their  legislative  butchers,  will  lie,  how  he  e«f.  up.  Kurke. 

(fc)  To  be  Jolly,  noisy,  or  rlotona  ;  behave  badly.    (Slang  ] 
Sow.  uy,  what's  the  use 
Of  all  this  abuse. 
Of  ryttin/i  up,  and  tbus  behaving  rioty. 
And  acting  with  such  awful  impropriety' 
C.  tl.  Mand,  Melster  Karl's  sketch  fbuk,  p.  !«6. 

To  cut  up  rough,  to  become  quarrelsome  or  obslre]>er- 
ous  ;  beci^ne  dangeroiia  (Slang.  1 
cut  (kutj,  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cuf,  r.]  1.  Gashed  or 
wounded  as  with  a  sharp  instrument:  as,  a  ruf 
finger. — 2,  In  oof.,  incised ;  cleft. — 3.  Hewn; 
chiseled;  squared  and  dressed:  as,  cuf  stone. 
— 4.  Manufactured  by  being  out  by  machinery 
from  a  rolled  plate ;  not  wrought  or  made  by 
hand:  as,  estf  nails. — 6.  Having  the  surface 
shaped  or  ornamented  by  grinding  or  jxdish- 
ing;  polished  or  faceted:  as,  rut  glass;  gems 
cuf  and  nsrsif. — 6.  Severed  or  separated  from 
the  root  or  plant :  as,  cwf  flowers :  said  (a)  dis- 
tinctively of  flowers  severed  from  the  plant,  as 
opposed  to  flowering  plants  growing  in  the 
ground  or  in  pots;  (f>)  of  flowers  not  made 
up  into  iMmquets  or  ornamental  pieces — more 
properly,  loose  flowers,  as  distinguished  from 
made-up  flowers. —  7.  Castrated;  gelded. —  8. 
Tipsy;  intoxicated;  drunk,  f  Slung."]    Cut  and 

dry**  cut  and  dried,  prepared  for  use  Tiy  cutting  and 
seasoning,  u  hewn  timber;  hence,  fUed  or  nettle*!  in  ad- 
vance;  reaily  for  mie  operation  at  a  moment's 
u.  their  plans  were  all  c 

c.n  reaily 


The  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  the  rut.and.drird  In- 
termediate examination  wu  t<«>  tempting  a  trap  for  him 
to  avoid.  Tht  JthrMrum,  Jan.  14,  la*,  p.  li 

Cut  and  long  tail*,  people  of  all  kinds  or  rank. ;  literal- 
1) .  d< v.  with  cut  tail,  and  diva  with  long  tail*. 

Shadow,  lie  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slrndrr.  Ay.  that  I  will,  come  rut  and  lon>i  tait,  under 
the  degree  of  a  ao.uire.  AAa*.,  M.  W.  of  W .,  111.  4. 

Cut  and  ml  tared  string.  See  *  row.— Cut  cavendUh. 

See  oirettttuA.-  CUt  STlaBS.   See  ']lau.~  Cut- In  notes, 

ill  i*rinl\n<i,  side-note*  to  a  page  coming  within  the  line* 
of  the  S|>*ce  mu.lly  occqpleil  by  tile  text.    Cut  Splice. 

Basse sa  sawf  ejalfn,  Cut- under  buggy.  r^bityjr»». 
cut  (kut).  n.  [<  ME.  euh,  tutt,  ■»1ot'(the  other 
senses  being  modem);  from  the  verb.]  1.  The 
opening  made  by  an  edged  instrument,  dis- 
tluguixhed  by  its  length  from  thut  itiaile  by 
perforation  with  a  pointed  instrument;  a  gash"; 
n  slash;  a  notch;  a  wound.  Henee — 2.  A 
sharp  stroke  or  gash  as  with  an  edged  instru- 
ment or  with  a  whip:  as,  a  smart  cuf;  a  clean 
cuf. 


Shak..  1.  C,  ill.  i 

iriies  hi.  near  horse  a  rut  with  hi.  whip. 
|qu»e*  Ho  rn. 

H*.  M.  #ub-r.  New  Timothy,  p.  TO. 

3.  Anything  that  wounds  one's  feelings  deeply, 
as  a  sarcasm,  criticism,  or  act  of  ingratitude  or 
discourtesy.— 4.  A  slashing  movement;  spc- 
cillcnlly,  in  mhrr-extrcitsf,  a  slashing  stroke  of 
the  weapon,  more  forcible  than  a  thrust,  but 
less  decisive  in  result  :  distinguished  as  fnmt 
rut,  ritjht  rut,  etc.,  according  to  the  direction  of 
tic-  on, von  out.  r>.  In  m.Ui,  a  stroke  given 
by  tho  batsman  to  tho  ball,  by  which  the  ball 
is  went  out  in  front  of  the  striker  and  parallel 
to  his  wickets. — 8.  In  /rttrii-ff*»ot.  such  a  blow 
with  the  racket  that  the  ball  is  mnde  to  whirl 
rapidly,  ami  on  striking  the  ground  to  Imund  off 
at  an  irregular  angle ;  a  ball  thus  struck. — 7.  A 
step  in  fancy  dancing. — 8.  A  channel,  trench, 
or  groove  made  by  cutting  or  digging,  as  a 
ditch,  a  canal,  or  an  excavation  through  rising 
ground  for  a  railroad-bed  or  a  road;  a  cutting. 


This  great  cut  or  ditch  Seaortrt.  .  .  .  purposed  to  1 
made  a  great  deal  wider  and  deeper. 

KnaUtt,  Hint  Turk*. 

9.  In  a  pontoon  bridge,  the  space  or  waterway 
between  two  pontoons.  — 10.  A  paaaage  by 
which  an  angle  is  cut  off:  aa,  a  short  cuf. 

The  remaining  distance  .  .  .  might  be  considerably  re- 
duced by  a  short  cut  across  fields, 

C'Aarowrn  Hrtnlt.  Shirley.  II. 

11.  A  part  cut  off  from  the  rest:  a  slice  or 
division:  as.  a  good  cut :  a  cuf  of  timber. 

They  wanted  only  the  best  cwf..  He  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  lower  qualities  of  meat. 

TAe  Century,  XXXV.  BT 

12.  Two  hanka  of  varn.— 13.  The  block  or 
stamp  on  which  a  picture  is  engraved  or  cut, 
and  by  which  it  Is  impressed ;  an  engraving, 
especially  an  eugravlng  upon  wood  ;  also,  tho 
impression  from  such  a  block.    See  rwxfriif. 


— 14.  A  tally;  one  of  several  lots  made  by 
cutting  sticks,  pieces  of  paper  or  straw,  etc., 
to  different  lengths:  as,  to  draw  culn. 

Whcrfore  I  rede  that  rut  among  v*  alle 

Be  drawe,  and  lat  sec  wher  tlie  rut  wol  fatle. 

(  Aaiseer,  Pardoner  .  Tale,  L  331. 
td  Child.  Which  cuf  shall  speak  it? 
3d  ChUd.  The  shortest. 
1st  Ckitd.  Agreed:  draw. 

B.  ./..num.  Cynthia's  Hovels,  Ind. 

16t.  A  gelding. 

All  the  sound  horses,  whole  hones,  sore  hones,  coun- 
en,  curtail,  Jsdea,  rut*,  hackhic*.  and  tuarea. 

tjrrttu  and  U*l.jr,  Looking  111***  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

He  s  twiv  me  a  white  rut.  forth  for  to  ride. 
h'tttrhtr  (assaf  snWAer),  Two  Noble  Klluliieli,  111.  4. 

18.  A  reduction:  aa,  a  cuf  in  prices;  a  great 
rut  in  railroad-rates:  often  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive: as,  cuf  rates;  a  ruf-rate  office.—  17.  The 
surface  left  bv  a  cut :  as.  a  smooth  or  clear  cuf. 
—  18.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  cut; 
;  shape;  fashion :  as,  the  cuf  of  a  ( 

Ttie  Justice 
,y™..n.HS,o, 


As  y.,n  Like  It,  11.7. 


the  cut,  the  fuhlon  • 

«•■•  -' 


of  the  age. 
Vt  list  you  Will,  IL  L. 

There  is  the  new  rut  of  t  our  doublet  or  sluti,  the  fuh- 
lon of  your  apjiwrel.  a  o,ualtit  rut. 

Shiriro,  WW}  Fair  One,  IL  L 
A  sailor  loss  a  peculiar  esit  to  his  clothe*,  and  a  way  of 
them  which  a  green  hand  cull  neier  get. 

R.  II.  Dana.  Jr.,  Before  the  Mut,  p.  ± 

19.  Specifically,  in  lapithtra  vvrk,  the  num- 
ber and  arrangement  of  the  facets  on  a  pre- 
cious stone  which  has  been  polished  or  cut :  as. 
the  double-brilliant  cuf,-  the  Lisbon  ruf,-  dental 
cuf. —  20.  The  act  of  delils-rately  passing  an 
acquaintance  without  appearing  to  recognize 
him,  or  of  avoiding  him  so  as  not  to  be  accost- 
ed by  him. 

We  met  and  gave  each  other  Ihe  ciil  direct  tlcat  night. 

rAaeterirv.  Book  of  Snobs,  ii. 

21.  Absence  when  one  should  be  present ;  a 
staying  awiiv.  or  a  refusal  to  attend  ;  as,  a  rut 
from  recitation.-  Brilliant  cut,  balf-brllllant  cut, 
double-brilliant  cut.  Lisbon  cut,  Portuguese,  cut, 
Single  CUt.  »ee  brilliant,  it.  Cut  over  point,  in  /in- 
rina,  n  JHualng  of  the  jH>int  of  the  weaiioti  over  that  of 
the  adienary  in  tlirustltu;  u(m,ii  him.  hoinn*t<,  n-d.  For- 
sytbx— Degree  cut.  name  a.  imp  rut  -  Dental  cut, 
in  <tr-m-rvttitul,  a  style  of  i*mniiicnutlnn  cott*-lHllng  of 
two  rows  of  facets  on  the  top  of  the  stone.—  Rose  cut, 
In  oeiii-cNfriMi?,  a  foiin  of  ornamentation  In  which  the 
upper  (tart  of  tho  «t«ine  ba.  1i  triangular  faceU.  on.i  tlte 
bejOl  of  tlte  .tone  I*  Hat.  Wh«  n  the  iuue  is  a  duplicate  of 
the  upper  side,  the  stone  becomes  a  douWc  ruse.  Riwe- 
cut  diamond,  are  usually  set  with  foil  st  Ihe  back.  See 
brilliant,  flg.  7.  Star  CUt,  in  diauionj  cisff*M<r.  u  form  of 
brilliant-cutting  in  which  the  facet*  on  the  trip  and  back 
are  so  arranged  that  they  resemble  a  Mar.—  Step  cut. 
Same  a.  Imp  cut.  —  Table  cut,  in  diVino-wif -cuff  ■'«?/,  a  form 
of  ornamentation  In  which  ihe  .tone  I*  usually  flat,  and 
is  cut  with  long  (technically  called  reUe)  facets  with 
beveled  edge*,  or  a  U,rdcr  id  small  faccta .—  The  cut  of 
one's  Mb,  the  shni«?  or  general  appearance  „l  a  i*im,ii  : 
a».  I  knew  him  by  tht  rut  of  hu,  jih.  loriginally  a  salton' 
pbra»n  with  reference  b.  the  cliarartenstlc  form  of  a  ship* 
Jit'  J 

The  young  ludie*  liked  to  appear  in  nautical  and  lawn- 
tciuiii  toilet,  carried  so  fur  that  one  might  refer  to  thr  cut 
of  thtirjib.         C.  D.  "ursK-r,  nwlr  Hlgrlinage,  p.  1T>. 

TO  draw  CUtS,  to  draw  lot.,  as  of  little  .lick.,  straws. 
|uipen,  etc.,  cut  of  unequal  lengths. 
I  think  it  u  l«.t  to  droie  ™is  and  avoid  contention. 

/.  ITaff.oi.  Complete  Angler,  p.  SB. 
Tra|J  CUt,  in  ■vm-euttina,  a  form  of  ornamentation  in 

on  the  top  or  crown  i 
three,  six,  or  more  rows  of  similar  steps  or  degree  facets  on 
the  hack  or  pavilion:  or  the  lop  may  be  brilliant  cut,  and 
only  the  back  trap  rut.  or  vice  vena.  Tills  form  of  cut 
Intensities  or  darkens  the  color  of  a  stoue,  and  hence  is 
used  for  the  sapphire,  emerald,  ruby,  etc.    Also  called 

t"V  cut  and  dftrtr  rut. 

cut  ai'v.nst  (ku 


s  row  or  more  of  long  step-like  facets  is  arranged 
i  of  the  .tone,  an  ,und  the  table,  and 


le  by  a  lMiiikliinders'  knife  un 
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cut-against 

ii  book  lying  on  or  against  a  board,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  cut  made  on  a  book  in  the 
middle  of  a  pile  of  other  book*.    (6)  The  piece 
of  wood  which  receives  the  edge  of  the  knife. 
CUtaad-tbrust  tkut'and-thrust'v,  a. 
for  cutting  and  thrusting:  as,  a 
sword. 

The  wnrd  sword  comprehended  all  descriptions,  whether 
or  basket-hilt,  c  uf  anJ-'Arusf  or  rapier,  fal- 
r  scymltar.  Scott.  Ahbol,  It. 

Cutanea!  (ku-ta'ne-al),  a.  [As  rut'inr-tiii.*  +  -al.  J 
Saute  as  cuUintnui.  IhtHglimN. 

cutaneous  (ku-la'ne-us),  a.  [at  F.  euUini  sw 
8p.  cuUmen  =  Pg.  ft.  cuUtneo,  <  NL.  "cutasc**, 
<  L.  cutis,  skin:  see  cutis,  cuficfe.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  (he  skin ;  of  the  nature  of  or  re- 
sembling skin;  togumentary:  as,  a  cutancou* 
envelop.—  2.  Affecting  the  skin :  as,  a  eutane- 
ni  eruption;  a  cutascoit*  disease. 

Some  aorta  of  ruianrvtu  eruptions  are  occasioned  by 
feeding  much  on  acid  unrip*  fruit*.  .lr*utAi%«(,  Aliment*. 

3.  Attached  to,  acting  upon,  or  situated  imme- 
diately below  the  skin;  subcutaneous:  as,  a  M> 
tanemu  muscle. -Cutaneous  absorption.   See  a>>- 

*orpt  ion. 

Cutaneoualy  (ku-ta'no-us-li), «ffr.  By orthrough 
the  skin :  as,  absorbed  cuUtntously. 


cutaway  (kut'a-wa),  a.  and  n.    [<  cut,  pp.  of 
cut,  r.,  +  amy.-]  I.  o.  Cut  back  from  the  waist : 
as,  a  cutaway  coat, 
n.  -t.Aslngle-l 


with  the  skirt 
long  slope  or 


a  cutai 
».  A 

from  the  waist  in 
t  coal*. 

>  cut-a  way  with  bras*  button*. 

T.  Ilughu,  Tom  Brown  it  Rugby,  I,  6. 

catch1  (kuch),  «.  [Also  couch-,  cooch-(gra**)\ 
var.  of  quitch,  q.  v.]  Same  as  quitch-grit**, 
JWh'cKiN  Tcpen*. 

Catch3  (kuch),  n.  [A  technical  name,  perhaps 
ult.  due  to  F.  couch*,  a  couch,  bed,  layer,  stra- 
tum: see  ooucA1.]  A  block  of  paper  or  vellum, 
between  the  leaves  of  which  gold-leaf  is  placed 
to  be  beaten. 

catch3  (kuch),  n.    [Anglo-Ind.]  Catechu. 

catch*  (kuch),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  Same  as 


,  kutcha  (kuph'»),<i.  and  n.  [Anglo-Ind., 
<  Hind,  kachchd  =  bong,  kdncha,  etc.,  raw,  un- 
ripe, immature,  crude  (lit.  or  ftg.).  A  kachchd 
house  is  one  built  of  unbaked  bricks  or  mud.] 
I  a.  In  British  India,  temporary,  makeshift, 
inferior,  etc.:  opposed  to  pucka  (Hind,  pukka, 
pukka,  ripe,  cooked,  mature),  which  implies 
stability  or  superiority:  as,  a  cutcha  roof;  a 
cutcha  seam  in  a  coat. 


In  America,  where  they  cam 
they  Uku  a  kutcha  one  UutewL 


at  get  a  pucka  railway, 
Lord  Etain,  letter*. 


n.  A  weak  kind  of  limo  used  in  inferior 


■  (kueh'er),  u.  [Cf.  cutch*.]  In  a  paper- 
machine,  a  cylinder  about  which  an  endless  felt 
moves. 

catchery  (kuoh'o-ri),  «.  [Also  written  etifcA- 
ejrjf,  kachchuri,  1-achahri,  <  Hind,  kachakri,  a 
court,  a  court-house.]  In  British  India,  a  court 
of  justice  or  a  collector's  or  any  public  office. 

Constant  dinner*  . ,  .  [andlthe  latiour*.  of  cutchrrty  . .  . 
had  thetr  effect  upon  Watcrl,*!  Scdley. 

TAaeteroy.  Vanity  Kalr.  ML 

cut-chundoo  i  kut'chun'dtt),  a.  A  measure  of 
capacity  in  Ceylon,  equal  to  about  half  a  pint. 

cat-drop  (kut'arop).  ».  A  drop-scene  in  a  the- 
ater which  is  cut  away  more  or  less  to  allow 
the  sconery  behind  it  to  be  aeon  through  the 
opening. 

Ctlte  (kut),  a.  [An  abbr.  of  acuff.]  Acute; 
clever;  sharp;  smart.  [Colloq.] 

What  Iwcanw  of  the  particularly  cult  Yankee  clillil 
who  left  hU  homo  ami  native  pariah  at  the  use  of  Hlteen 
months,  lietaau  he  wan  glum  to  understand  that  hb>  pa. 
renta  intended  to  call  him  Caleb?  Haiclh-rrnc. 

Cap  n  Tucker  lie  wat  .  .  .  ao  cut*  at  dodghY  In  and  out 
all  them  little  hay*  and  creek,  and  place,  all  long  shore. 

Afrj.  Stuiee,  Oldtown,  p.  Itt 

cutely  (kut'li), adv.  [Short for  acutely.]  Acute- 
ly; smartly,  [Colloq.] 

cuteness  (kut'nes),  n.  [Short  for  acutruc**: 
see  cute']  The  quality  of  being  ctite;  sharp- 
ness; smartness;  cleverness;  iicutcticsx.  [< 'ol- 
loq.] 

Who  eonld  l«aro  thought...  itih.oelit  a  fiu-e cold  ,„»,r 
ao  much  eaten***  I      (iuhtemi'h,  llnod-llfttlltcd  Vail.  IL  1. 

With  the  cutrncAt  character  Mil  .if  their  nation,  the 
neighbour*  of  the  !kl***arhuavtt*  farmer  tmngtiiod  it  WOW  ad 
lie  an  excellent  lUna  If  all  Itl*  *lteep  were  Imbued  with 
the  <tay  at  hiituc  temfencle*  enfoM-ed  by  Nature  upon  the 
newly  arrived  I  Aucon;  raiu.   lluxUy,  Lay  Sermon*,  p,  387. 
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Cuterebra  (ku-te-reb'r§),  n. 
rebra. 

cut-gTass  (kut'gras),  n.  A  kind  of  grass  having 
very  rough  blades,  which  when  drawn  quickly 
through  the  hand  inflict  a  eut.-BJoe  cut-grass. 

In  the  f  lilted  State*,  the  wild  rice.  Ltcrtia  vrftowln. 

CUtht,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  couth, 
cuth-  (kuth ).  An  element  in  some  proper  names 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  being  the  same  (with 
vowel  shortened  before  two  consonants)  as 
cosfA,  known  <seo  couth):  as,  Vuthbcrt,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Vutli-berXI,  J,nht  (famous  as  a  warrior); 
1'ntaraf,  Anglo-Saxon  Cuthrcd  (famous  in  coun- 
sel); t'stAtrtn,  Anglo-Saxon  C'utAu-in«  (famous 
friend  or  tighter). 

CUthbertf  (kuth'bert),  n.  [Formerly  St.  Cuth- 
bert'i  duck  (Amu  cuthbrrh);  cf.  cuJdu*,  prob. 
of  same  nit.  origin.]  The  eider-duck,  Soma- 
tcria  motlutima,  Montagu. 

CUt-heal  (kut'hel),  n.  [Appar.  <  cut  +  heal; 
from  supposed  curative  properties.]  The  va- 
lerian, I  ateriaua  offlaualut. 

cuticle  (ku'ti-kl),  n.  [=  F.  cuticuk  =  Sp.  cvti- 
cula  =  Pg.  cuticula  =  It.  cuticola,  <  L.  cuticula, 
dim.  of  cutis,  the  akin:  see  cutis.]  1.  In  zoiil. 
and  a  nut.:  (a)  The  scarf-skin  or  epidermis; 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  skin,  forming  the 
general  superficial  integument  or  covering  of 
the  body  (see  cut  under  s*i»);  by  extension, 
any  kind  of  epidermal  or  cuticular  growths,  as 
nails,  elawa,  hoofs,  horns,  hair,  feathers,  etc. 

Vein*  and  akin,  and  nlicU  and  naiL 

lie nt ley,  Sermons,  iil- 

(h)  The  outermost  and  very  superficial  integu- 
ment in  general,  without  reference  to  its  exact 
nature;  apellicle;  •  skin,  rind,  or  other  invest- 
ing structure,  (c)  Some  thick,  tough  mem- 
brane lining  an  internal  organ :  as,  the  cuticle 
of  a  fowl's  gizzard,  (d)  In  infusorians,  specifi- 
cally, the  cell-wall. — 2.  In  hot.,  a  continuous 
hyaline  film  covering  the  surface  of  a  plant 
and  formed  of  tho  cutinized  outer  surfaces  of 
the  epidermal  cells.  Sometimes  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  cjndrrmi^. — 8.  A  thin  skin  formed  on 
the  surface  of  liquor;  a  film  or  pellicle. 

When  any  aaltne  llnnor  b  evaporated  to  cuticle,  the  aalt 
concrete*  in  rejrular  figure*.  AVuVi/n,  optlck*. 

Cuticula  •ku-ttk'u-lj.i,  n. ;  pi.  cuticula  (-16*.  [],.. 
dim.  of  cutis,  the  skin :  see  cuti».\  In  :mil.  and 
anal.:  (a)  The  cuticle  proper;  the  epidermis; 
the  ectoderm ;  the  exoskeleton ;  the  superficial 
investment  of  the  body,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
formed  by  or  derived  from  the  epiblastic  cells 
or  epiblast  of  the  embryo,  whatever  its  ulterior 
modification.  (6)  In  infusorians,  a  compara- 
tively dense  envelop  to  which  the  outer  wall 
of  the  body  gives  riae.  Also  c«fir«/i«m.  (o)  In 
annelids,  aa  the  earthworm,  a  thin  and  trans- 
parent though  tough  membrane,  forming  tho 
outermost  envelop  of  the  body,  and  perforated 
by  extremely  minute  vertical' canals. 

cuticular  (ku-tik'Q-llfr),  a.  [=  F.  cu/ioutairc 
—  Bp.  cuticular  —  It.'  cuticolarc  ;  tvg  cuticula  + 
-ar^.J  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  cuticle, 
in  a  broad  sense  ;  epidermal. 

The  onil  and  putric  rettfcm*  are  armed  with  cuticuietr 
teeth  In  many  Invertebrala.   IJuxtty,  Anat.  InrerC,  p.  Ml. 

CUtlcul&rizatlon  (ku-tik'u-lfir-i-za'shon),  s.  [< 
euttcmlari;*  +  -<t,i<>».]  Same  as  e»/jniMtto». 
Also  spelled  cuticularinatirm. 

cutlcularlze  (ku-tik'u-lUr-lz] 
(■p.  cuUcuhirUcif.  ppi 

Wtflr  +  -)>r;.]     To  Ifaauwc  cuucuiu,   (jive  ws 

character,  nature,  or  composition  of  the  cuti- 
cle to.    Also  cuticul'truc,  cutimx. 

The  rest  of  the  epidermal  cell*  at  the  tentacle*  have 
their  exterior  wall*  cxceaalvely  ruticularutd  ami  rval*- 
Unt.  IT.  Gardiner,  Proc.  Royal  Hoe.,  X X XI X,  tS\ 


cuticular  layers.  Cutin  exhibits  under  the 
microscope  the  aspect  of  an  amorphous  per- 
forated film. 

cutinization  (ku'ti-ni-za'shon)t  a.  [<  on  Mails 
+  -ation.]  In  bot.,  a  modification  of  cell-walls 
by  which  they  become  impermeable  to  water 
through  the  presence  of  cutin.  Also  called 
eutieularuatiou. 

cutinize  (ku'ti-nlx),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rutin- 
im/,  ppr.  CNtinirin<7.  [<  curia  +  •ix.]  Same 
as  cuticularizc. 

cuttpunctor  (ku-ti-pungk'tor),  n.  f<  L.  rutw, 
skin  (see  cutu),  +  NL.  punrfor,  <  L.  pungerr, 
pp.  puHctutt,  puncture:  see  puncture.  poiuU]  A 
surgical  instrument  for  puncturing  the  skin. 


E.  It.  Kniqht 
cutla  (ku'tis),  ».  [\e„  the  skin,  =  E.  hide*,  q. 
v.]  1.  The  skin  in  general:  a  skin.— 2.  The 
true  skin,  coriuin,  or  derma  underlying  the  cuti- 
cle or  scarf-skin.  See  cut  under  *kin.—  3.  A 
firmer  tissue  of  some  fungi,  forming  an  outer 

Covering.  -  Cutis  anssrma, literally,  gooae-akin  ;  faa» 
He*h ;  horripilation  ;  a  contracted,  rougfiened  state  of  the 
akin  ariaing  from  cold,  frigiit,  etc.  see  anarnite.  Culls 
vera,  the  true  akin,  curium,  or  denua. 

cutlsector  (ku-tl-«ek'tor),  n.  [<  L.  cutut,  skin 
(see  cutin),  +  sector,  a  cutter:  see  sector.]  A 
knife,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  parallel  adjusta- 
ble blades,  used  for  making  thin  sections  in 
microscopy.    K.  //.  Knioht. 

Outiterebr'a  (kn'ti-t*-reb'rji>,  ».  [NI*.  (Clark. 
181S),  also  contr.  Cutercero,  <  I..  euti*,  skin,  + 
tertbra,  a  borer,  <  trrert,  bore.  ]  A  genus  of  bot- 
flies, of  the  family  (Est rider,  the  speciea  of  which 


enlarged. 


infest  the  male  genitals  of  squirrels,  rabbits, 
and  other  animals.  ('.  cmancutator  is  an  ex- 
ample, so  called  from  the  effect  it  produces. 

cutitis  (ku-ti'tis),  n.  [<  L.  cutis,  skin,  +  •Mia] 
Cytitis.  'iWfiwa. 

cntlacet,  n.   See  cutla*. 

cut  las,  cntlaas  (kut'laaV  a.  [Formerly  also 
cuttclas,  eutlaee,  cutlet/*  (also  courtcleu,  curVe-ax, 
nnd  curtal-ai,  in  simulation  of  curtal  and  ox1, 
perhaps  with  some  thought  of  a  battle-ax),  E. 
dial,  also  cutlaxh ;  <  F.  coutela*  (=  It.  evlteltac- 
rio^dial.  eortelazo),  <  OF.  coutet,  cultet,  F.  cow  fens 
(>  E.  ritfta)  =  It.  coltetlo,  a  knife,  dagger,  <  L. 
eultcltu*,  a  knife,  dim.  of  culhr,  a  knife,  >  AS. 
culler,  E.  colter,  enultcr,  the  knife  of  a  plow,  and 
(through  cultellua)  E.  cutler,  q.  v.  Not  connected 
with  cut.]    A  short  sword  or  large  knife,  i 


tik'u-lUr-iz).  .;.  f.;  pret.  and 
ppr.  cuhcutannug.  [<  cuttc 
i  render  cuticular:  give  the 


A  eutieutarued  cell. wall  t*  almost  Impermeable  to  wa- 
ter. £auye.  «nt.,  XIX.  U. 

cuticulum  (ku-tik'u-lum),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  dim. 
of  L.  co it*,  skin:  see  cutis,  cuticle]    Same  as 

cuticula  (6). 

CUtlflcation  (ku'ti-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  cutify: 
see  -f)  and  -nfiV>rt. J  Formation  of  epidermis  or 
of  »kin. 

CUtify  (ku'ti-fi).  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  euhtird,  ]ipr. 
cutiji/iug.  [<  L.  euti*,  skin.  +  -hcurc,  make :  see 
cufis  and -fu.  J    To  form  skin. 

CUtikinB  (k'6'ti-kinz),  n.  pi  Simttenlashes. 
Also  written  ri(ifi*i«*.  [Scotch.] 

CUtin  (ku'tin).  ».    [<  L.  cutis,  the  skin,  + 
Aeeording  to  Fremy,  a  peculiar  modification 
of  cellulose  contained  tit  the  epidermis  of 
leaves,  petals,  and  fruits,  together  with  or- 
dinary cellulose,  and  forming  the  cuticle  or 


cially  one  used  for  cutting  rather  thanlhrust- 
ing;  specifically,  a  curved  basket  hilted  sword 
of  strong  and  simple  make,  used  at  sea,  espe- 
cially when  boarding  or  repelling  boarders. 

CUtliis-flah(kut'las-flsh),  «.  1.  The  thread-fiah, 
TVic/nnrvs  lepturu*.  See  hairtail. —  2.  A  fish 
of  the  family  Gt/mnotida;  t  araptut  fasciatu*. 

cutlaah  (kut'lash).  ».    See  cutla*. 

cutlass,  n.    See  cutla*. 

cutlerOcutner),  »•  [<  ME.  cotelcr,  <  AF.  cotei- 
ler,  OF.  eotelier,  mod.  F.  coutclicr,  <  ML.  rw'- 
teUariu*,  a  maker  of  knives,  a  soldier  armed 
with  a  knife,  prop,  adj.,  <  L.  eultelltu,  a  kuife, 
dim.  of  rulttr,  a  knife:  see  cutla*.  Not  con- 
nected with  ri»f.]  1.  One  whose  occupation  is 
the  making  of  knives  and  other  cutting  instnt- 


Llke  cutler  *  poetry 
rpuu  a  knits,  "  Lure  me,  and  lea*  e  ine  not.'* 
St\ah.,  M.  of  V. 


Their  cuttert  that  make  hilt*  i 
art  then  any  that  I  ever  saw. 


re  more  exquisite  in  that 
Coru.it.  truiitties,  I.  IS. 


2.  One  who  sharpens  or  repairs  cutlery;  a 
knife-grinder.    Cutlers'  jTeenstona.  s,»  wuto* 
Cntlerla  (kut-le'ri-|l),  a.    [NL.,  named  after 
M.  Cutler,  an  American  botanist  (174- -18^3).) 


The  representjitivi 
frond  Is  t-rcuwl  and  fl *>t. 
meet*,  na  If  composed  ■ 
pla 


genus  of  i'utleriacea:  Th* 
nt  *t  the  martin  Into  narrow  *ec- 
[  lllnloeuts  Itlog  side  by  sble  and 
sthef.    Antlierldla  ami  arclie 


gonla  ure  lurne  un  different  frond*,  l»ith  In  gToupa,  toroi- 
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celts  soon  come  to  rest,  and  Mrh  mwdm  the  furra  of 
onsphere.    C.  muttlfda  Is  ■  British  spectra. 

Cutleriaoee  (kuUe-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [N'L.,  < 
i  m.'.1.'  ria  +     .  iT.J    A  small  family  of  olive-col- 


and  Zanardinia. 


The  genera  are  Cutleria 
1.  The 


(kut'ler-i),  n.    f<  cutler  +  -y.] 
of  a  cutler. — 8.  Edged  or  cutting  in- 
struments collectively. 

An  absurd  to  make  laws  filing  the  price  of  money  as  to 
make  lawt  fixing  tit*  price  of  cutlery  or  of  broadcloth. 

J* acautau,  Hist,  ling,,  sat 

cutlet  (kut'let),  a.  [Mod.  EL,  modified  In  sim- 
ulation of  cut  (ct.  chop},  in  a  similar  sense); 
=  D.  Dan.  kotetel  =  0.  cotelcllc  =  8w.  kotclett, 
<  ¥.  oStelette,  OF.  cmtellette  =  Pg.  omtelUta.  a 
outlet,  lit.  a  little  rib,  dim.  of  cite,  OF.  englr, 
etc.,  <  L.  cogta,  a  rib :  see  roast,  rosfrj.]  A  piece 
of  meat,  especially  veal  or  mutton,  cut  horizon- 
tally from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  for  broil- 
ing or  frying. 

Mullein  cutUU.  prime  of  meat  Suifl. 

cutlingt  (kut'ling),  Ha  [Vorbal  n.  from  'cutlc. 
assumed  from  cutler,  appar.  regarded  as  ntU-er. 
Cf .  pcdclle  from  j>ed<Uer.  Ct.  also  cufffe".]  The 
art  of  cutlery.  Milton. 

cutilnn  (kut  lias),  n.  pi.  [For  'cuttings,  <  rut 
+  -liny'.]  In  milling,  half-ground  fragments 
of  grain. 

cut-lips  (kut'lips),  a.  1.  A  cyprinoid  Ash  of 
the  subfamily  Uxoglossincc,  Eiogloitum  manl- 
lingua ;  a  atone-toter. — 3.  The  hare-lipped  suck- 
er.   [Mississippi  valley.]    See  tucker. 

CUt-lugged  (kut'lugd),  o.  [Sc.,  <  cut  +  lug, 
the  ear,  +  -erf9.]  Crop-eared. 

cut-mark  (kut'mUrk).  n.  A  mark  put  upon  a 
set  of  warp-threads  before  they  are  placed  on 
the  warp-beam  of  a  loom,  to  mark  off  a  certain 
definite  length.  The  mark  shows  In  tho  woven 
fabric,  and  serves  as  a  measure  for  cutting. 

cntni  (kut'ni),  n.  [Turk,  qutni  (t-ufi.ii,  <  Ar. 
qutn,  cotton:  see  coftosl.l  A  grade  of  silk  and 
cotton  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brusa  and 
elsewhere  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  also  in  Egypt, 

cut-off  (kut'of),  «.  1.  That  which  c 
shortens,  as  a  short  path  or  cross-cut. 
eally— S.  In  steam-engines,  a  contrivance  for 
cutting  off  the  passage  of  steam  from  the 
ehest  to  the  cylinder,  when  the  piston  has 
a  part  of  its  stroke,  lea  viug  the  rest  of  the  stroke 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  expansive  force  of 
the  steam  already  in  the  cylinder.  It  econo- 
mizes steam,  and  thus  saves  fuel.  See  governor. 
— 3.  A  new  and  shorter  channel  formed  for  a 
river  by  the  waters  cutting  off  or  across  an  an- 
gle or  bend  in  its  course.  Cut-otTa.  sometime*  at 
great  extent,  ar*  continually  forming  In  the  "' 
and  other  western  rt  vera.   |  P.  8,  | 

A  second  class  [of  lakes-  large  In  nambora  but 
area,  U  the  result  of  cul-o/s  and  other  clung.-,  of 
in  the  MlaaiaalppL  fticye,  first,  X  V.  90. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  by  thU  constant  caving  tiro 
Wads  approach  each  other,  until  the  river  rati  tlx-  nar- 
row neck  of  land  between  them  and  forma  a  cut -of  .  which 
suddenly  and  materially  reduces  1U  length. 

0o«.  Report  on  wu.uu.jr;,,  Hint,  1«51  (rep.  1STS),  p.  08. 

4.  A  slide  in  a  delivery -spout  in  grain-eleva- 
tors, etc.,  for  shutting  off  the  flow. — 5.  An  arm 
on  a  reaper  designed  to  support  the  falling 
grain  while  the  platform  is  being  cleared. — 
6.  In  plumbing,  a  connecting  pipe.  — Adjustable 
cut-off.  a  cnt-oif  which  can  1st  adjusted  lo  cot  olt  steam 
at  different  positions  of  the  pUton  In  (he  stroke.  Auto- 
matic cut-off,  a  ent-oit  asoatljr  connected  with  and  con- 
trolled hy  tile  Eovemnr  of  a  stmnwnglnc.  to  cut  ult  iteiuu 
at  any  point  which  will  supply  the  re.jutretiM.uU  of  the 
engine  with  reference  to  Its  varying  duly.  Slider  cut- 
off. »  form  of  cut-oi!  for  a  steam  valve,  ooaaiatlng  of  an 
nidi  ;..  i.di  i-  plan  .l|i(|„s  . 
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cutpurae  (kut'pera),  n.  [ME.  cuttpurt,  cutpurt; 
<  cut,  p.,  +  obj.  purse.}  One  who  cuts  purses 
for  the  sake  of  stealing  their  contents  (a  prac- 
tice said  to  have  been  common  when  ■ 
purses  at  their  girdles) ;  hence,  a  pic 

A  rufpurs*  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 

That  from  a  aheU  the  precious  diadem  atole. 

And  put  it  In  hat  pocket  !         Shut. ,  Hamlet,  ill.  4. 

cutra  (kut'i*),  n.  A  Turkish  weight  for  indigo, 
equal  to  VJti  pounds  15  ounces  avoirdupois. 
CUttdd  (kut  'od),  p.  a.  Obsoleto  or  dialectal  past 


participle  of  . 
curt ;  laconic. 


he  your  words  made,  good  Sir!  of  Indian  ' 
That  jou  allow  me  them  by  ao  email  rate J 
Ur  do  you  cu'Orf  ."parians  imitate  1 

Sir  P.  .Sidney  (Arbers  Kng.  (lamer,  I.  MP). 
O)  Sharp  In  apeech ;  tart ;  peevbh;  querulous. 
Shea  grown  ao  cuffed,  there's  n»  speaking  to 
MiddUton,  Women  Beware  Worn. 


III.  1. 

CUttelaflt,  n.    See  cutla*. 
cutter*  (kut'er),  n.    [<  ME.  cuttert,  a  barber:  < 
cut  +  -eri.l  1 .  One  who  cuts  or  hews ;  one  who 
'  forms  anything  by  cutting. 


i  and  polliher  of  genu. 

floyie,  Works,  V.  ae. 
Specifically  —  (a)  Formerly,  an  officer  In  the  English  ex. 
chequer  whoa*  office  It  was  to  provide  wood  for  the  Utiles, 
and  to  cut  on  them  the  sums  paid.  See  fatty.  (»)  In  fotfcir. 
inff,  one  who  measures  and  cuts  out  cloth  for  garments,  or 
cuts  It  according  to  measurementa  made  hy  another,  (el) 
A  liully  j  a  bravo ;  a  swa^jjiertng  fellow  ;  a  sharper ;  s  rob- 

Hs's  out  of  cash,  and  thou  know  n  by  ewf  fer'j  law  we  are 
bound  to  relieve  one  another,  ttowtty,  Match  at  MlduighL 
lie  with  a  crew  went  forth 
Of  lusty  euttert  stout  and  bold. 
And  robbed  111  the  North. 
TVtu  r*ia  »/  «..«,.  U ooif  (t  illld'a  Ballads,  V.  SS6). 
Because  thou  art  a  mieproud  bird,  and  desptseat  thine 
own  natural  lineage,  and  ruffleat  In  unpaitl  silks  and  vel- 
veta,  and  keepeat  company  with  galLants  and  eufrerv,  must 
we  I  nee  our  memory  for  that}    Scott,  Monastery.  uiviL 

2.  That  which  cuts;  an  instrument  or  tool,  or 
a  part  ..f  one,  that  cuts:  ae,  a  straw-cutler;  tho 
cutter*  of  a  boring-machine. 

.*4ewpan«  and  saucepans,  cullert  and  moulds,  without 
which  a  cook  of  spirit  .  .  .  declare*  It  utterly 
that  he  can  give  you  anything  to  eat. 

Bulurr,  Last  Pa 
SpedBcally— (.O'Hiebroadcldael-edsvofacenlerbit.lyiiig 
betwooo  the  nicker,  or  outer  knife-edge,  and  the  center, 
or  pin.  (t.)  A  knife  or  an  Indenllng  knd  used  In  testing 
the  eiploeive  pressure  of  powder  In  large  guns.  See  yr" 
rure.<i«(7«.  (e)  In  diavumd-cMttinn.  a  wooden  hand-bail 
in  which  that  one  of  two  dlajmsids  undergoing  cutting 
which  is  least  advanced  is  cemented.  The  other  stone  I* 
cemented  In  the  setter,  and  the  two  are  then  robbed  to- 
gether. ((f)  A  wad-punch.  E.  U.  Knipht.  (e)  An  upright 
chisel  on  an  anvil;  a  hack-iron.  JC.  U.  Knivkt.  (/)  A 
Me-clilavL  K.  H.  AsiyAI.  (j,)  In  «jm„  a  colter.  <*)  A 
Int.-  tooth  that  cuts,  as  distinguished  fro 
lin  tfc-  ir. 


Rlelghs  are  •»  arming  up  and  down  the  street,  of  all  aorta 
and  Uses,  from  the  hugs  omnibus  with  Its  thirty  passen- 
gers to  the  light,  gajly  painted  cuttm  with  their  solitary, 
fnr-capped  tenants.  The  Vpfer  Ten  ramissiuf.  p.  «. 

B.  In  mining :  (a)  A  joint  or  crack,  generally 
one  which  intersects  or  crosses  a  better-defined 
system  of  cracks  or  joints  in  the  same  rock.  (6) 
lit  cool-mining,  tho  system  of  joint-planes  in  the 
coal  which  is  of  secondary  importance,  being 
not  so  well  developed  as  another  set  called  the 
Intel;,  face,  or  dent  of  the  coal:  generally  used 
in  the  plurul:  as,  becks  and  cutters. — 6.  In 
minerat.,  a  crack  in  the  substance  of  a  crystal, 
which  destroys  or  greatly  lessens  its  value  as 
a  lapidaries'  stone.— 7.  A  soft  yellow  malm- 
brick,  used  for  face-work,  from  tho  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  cut  or  rubbed  down.  — 8.  In 
a  weavers'  loom,  the  box  which  contains  the 
cutters.  See  -Drunken 
r  oblong  cutter-head,  ao  placed  on 
■  In  a  circular  path ;  a  wabbler.  K. 
It.  K niohL— Eccentric  cutter,  (a)  A  small  instrument 
uaed  by  workers  In  Ivory.  It  Is  formed  like  s  drill  stock, 
and  as  moved  hy  a  bow.  The  cutting  putut  can  be  fUed  at 
dub-rent  instances  from  the  center  hy  mesne  of  s  groove 
and  screw.  It  can  also  be  uaed  on  the  mandrel  of  a  lathe 
for  ornamenting  surfaces.  (»)  A  cutting-tool  for  a  laths 
having  an  Independent  motion  of  its  own  on  the  alhte-ress. 
It  produces  eccentric  tlgures.  but  by  a  method  that  Is  ths 
reverse  of  Uist  of  ths  eeerniric  cAuea-  (which  see,  under 

—  It" 


!  the  prcv. 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  m;u: 
the  vessels  for  the  protection  of  the  t'nl 


ugvllug  and 
latlons,  foraietly 
nited  Mates  revenue 


-4% 


t%  the  block  Ins- 
1  bar.  (fc)  The 


I  from  a  grinder:  an 


The  other  teeth  (the  c 
but  one  root. 


i  ami  dog  teeth)  have  usually 
hvptt.  Works,  V.  SB. 

3.  Xaut.:  (a)  A  double-banked  boat  used  bv 
ships  of  war. 
I  hoisted  out  tho  cutter,  and  manned  her  with  an  officer 
Ceo*.  Voyages,  III.  U.  >. 

(6)  A  small  vessel  with  a  single  mast,  a  main- 
sail, a  forestaysail,  and  a  jib  set  to  bowsprit 
end.  Cutter-yachts  are  sloop-rigged  vessels, 
and  the  name  is  now  generally  applied  to 


cutoae  (ku'tos),  n.  (<  L.  cutis,  skin  (see  cwfis), 
+  -ose. j  In  frof.,  a  name  applied  by  Fremy  to 
the  material  composing  the  hyaline  film  or'cu- 
tiele  covering  the  aerial  organs  of  plants. 

cut-out  fkut'out),  n.  A  kina  of  switch  employed 
to  connect  the  electric  wires  passing  through  a 
telegraph-instrument,  an  electric  light,  etc., 
and  cut  out  the  instrument  or  the  light  from 
the  circuit.  A  safety  cut-out  usually  consists 
of  a  fusible  wire  included  in  the  circuit  and 
mounted  upon  non-combustible  terminnls, 

cut-pile  (kut'pil).  a.  Having  a  pile  or  nap  com- 
posed of  fibers  or  threads  stamling  erect,  pro- 
duced by  shaviug  the  surface  so  as  to  cut  the 
loops  of  thread:  said  of  a  textile  fabric.  The 


nitter.  a  . 

the  prevention  of  am 

nut.  in 

isaelsfortheprotocl 

cutler  rigged,  but  now  the  name  Is  applied  Indis- 
criminately, altliough  almost  aU  the  revenue  veaeela  are 
steamers,  and  (lie  few  remaining  sailing  vessels  are schuo n- 
er-rlgged.— Biasing-cutter,  an  apparatus  for  cutting  the 
rigging  of  sunken  vessels,  to  remove  the  uiasta,  vie.,  lest 
they  should  Interfere  with  navigation, 
cutter*  (kut'er),  t\  [E.  dial.,  uppar.  a  var.  of 
quitter,  equiv.  to  trhitter,  speak  low,  murmur: 
see  ^tuffer8,  vbiltcr.]  X.  intrant.  To  speak  low; 
whisper;  murmur,  as  a  dove. 
II.  fraa*.  To  fondle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
CUtt«r-bar  (kut'er-bar),  ».  In  mech.  : 
bar  of  a  boring-machine  i 
ter  a  in  a  slot  formed  di- 
ametrically through  the 
bar,  the  cutter  being  fixed 
by  a  key  b,  as  shown  in 

the  ftgUt*.  In  the  special 
form  of  lewing -machine  called 
bariiiO  mitt ,  tw  oor  more  cutters 

are  ai  ranged  an.uiid  a  traversing  Iwrtng  block  carried  bjr 
the  bar  (In  this  Instance  culled  Snn'n./  oaf  " 
lug  moved  by  a  screw  parellsl  with  ths  I 

reciprocating  bar  of  a  mowing-machine  or  har- 
vester, carrying  the  knives  or  cutters. 
cutt«r-grinder  (kut'er-grin'der),  n,  A  tool  or 
machine  adapted  for  grinding  cutters  of  any 
kind,  as  the  knives  of  mowing-machines,  or  the 
rotary  cutters  used  in  milling,  gear-cutting,  etc. 
It  constats  of  a  grindstone  or  emery  -a  1mm  I,  or  a  t 
tlon  of  such  stones  or  wheels  mounted  on  i  ' 
driven  by  appropriate  mechanism. 

cutter-head  (knt'er-hed),  n.  A  rotating  head  or 
stock,  either  shaped  and  ground  to  form  a  cutter, 
or  so  devised  that  bit*  orblades  can  be  attached 
to  it,  used  with  planing-,  | 
iug-machines,  etc. 

cutter -stock  Ocut'er-etok),  s,  A  head  or  1 
er  in  which  a  cutting-tool  is  secured,  ae  in  a 
lathe. 

cutthroat  (kut'throt),  n.  and  a.  [<  cut,  v.,+  obj. 
fAroflf.]  I.  .-.  1,  A  murderer;  an  assassin;  a 
ruffian. 

The  w  re  let  led  city  waa  made  a  prey  to  rohbers  and  cut. 

Froudc,  Csssar,  p.  74. 

2.  The  mustang  grape  of  Texas,  fitis  candican* : 
so  called  from  its  acrid  taste.  Siiortnman'* 
Gazetteer. — S.  A  dark  lantern  in  which  there 
is  generally  horn  instead  of  glass,  and  so  con- 
structed that  the  light  may  be  completely  ob- 
scured. Jamiemn.  [Scotch.]  —  4f.  A  piece  of 
n.  [Scotch.l 
;  cruel;  barbarous. 

(-fame,/  dog, 
abardlns, 
b  la  mine  own. 

Shak.,  at.  of  V,  L  X 

Thou  art  a  slave, 
A  cut  thrnnt  slave,  a  bloody,  treacherous  slave  : 

licau.  and  PI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  lit  i. 

,t  (kut'throt),  r.  f.    [<  cnftAnoaf,  s.] 
cut  the  throat  of.  [Rare.] 

Mnney,  Arcanca, 


Vou  call  nm  misbeliever,  ci 
■t  upon  my  Jewish  t 
tor  use  irf  that  whh 


sloops  of  considerable  draft  and  comparatively 
small  beam. — 4.  A  small  light  sleigh,  with  a 
single  seat  for  one  or  two 
drawn  by  one  horse.    [U.  S.] 


Is  now  s  god  oi 
Bribes  Justice. 


srth: 


rt.r  thrust*  honour,  does  what  nntt 
Beau,  and  Ft.,  Laws  of  randy.  Iv.  -». 

cutting  (kut'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cut.  ».]  1. 
Penetrating  or  dividing  by  a  cut,  as  of  an  edged 
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tool ;  serving  to  penetrate  or  divide 
2.  Wounding  or  deeply  affecting  the  feeling*, 
as  with  pain,  shame,  etc.;  satirical;  severe: 
applied  to  persons  or  things :  as.  hu  was  very 
cutting;  a  cutting  remark. 

Hut  tin  always  smiled ;  aDil  audoi  iinn,  cool,  nti  I  cutting, 

m  yers  -* h°  thw«;::«.rf tr„u. ... ... 

He  ISedleyl  wu  reprimanded  by  Uic  cart  of  Kings 
Bench  in  the  most  km* 

Jf-ictuMy,  Hlat  Kng.,  ri. 

The  colll.lon  duly  t.K.h  place, 
a  contemptuous  taunt.  Diet  l>y  ■ 
lino  reply,  were  the  1111111111. 

CAar/oHe  J2r°iuY,  Shirley,  mill. 

3t.  Thieving;  swaggering;  bullying. 

Wherefore  have  I  <uch  a  cuni|Miile  of  cuttiny  knaves  to 
a poii  me  J    (Irtrnf,  Krlar  Bacon  and  Frtar  Bungay 


sharp.—  CUttlng-plane  fkut'ing^lan), 


1".  Lure.  Hc'a  turn  J 
IS.  Lor,.  ISallailt  ! 
V.  lor,.  Ay.  gallant,  ami  L 
Cunin./  Mi.rv.-mft. 

Amu.  and  Fl. 


Scornful  Lady,  v.  4. 
In  the  sheer. 


of  the  Boors 


line,  in  «Ai>4uiMliw,  a  conre  In  111 
dins  to  the  upper  .urface  of  the 
Id.hipa,  and  U.  t.H.  under  aide  of  t 


A  carpenters' 

lootltthg-plano.    K.  O.  Knight. 
cuttlng-pUers(kut'ing-pli'erx),  n.pl.  Same  as 
cutting-nipper*. 

cuttlng-preas  (kut'ing-pres),  m.  1.  A  screw- 
press  or  it  tly-pre*«  uses!  in  cutting  shapes  or 
plane  het»  from  strips  of  metal.—  2.  In  bookbind- 
ings wooden  screw-press  of  small  sue  to  which 
is  attached  a  knife  sliding  in  grooved  bearings, 
used  for  trimming  single  books.  Also  called 
plow-prr**  or  p/oir  and  /in***, 
cutting-punch  (kut'ing-punch),  n.  A  punch 
with  a  circular  face  for  cutting  grommet-holes 
in  sails,  disks  or  wads  from  leather,  cloth, 
metal,  etc.,  tongue-holes  in  leather  straps,  and 
for  various  similar  uses. 

cutting- shoe  (kut  'ing-shii),  a.    A  horseshoe 
having  nails  on  one  side  only;  a  feather-edge 

U°K'n?ght.   °T  °reeB    *  °U  °r * 
cutting-spade  (kut'ing-spad),  n.   A  sharp  flat 
implomcut,  resembling  a  broad  thin  chisel,  fixed 
to  a  pole  teu  feet  or  inore  in  length,  used  to  cut 
the  blubber  from  a  whale.    C.  if. 
Marine  Mammals. 

cutting-thrust  (kut'ing-thruat),  a.  A  tool  for 
making  grooves  in  the  sides  of  boxes,  etc. 
•hoot  CUttle1  (kut'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  K.  also  cutlet; 
<" ,n  <  MK.  cotul,  eotull,  codull,  eodullc,  <  AS.  cudelc, 
the  cuttlefish  (L.  »epia);  also  called  tceuc-tcite, 
lit.  ooze-discharger,  with  reference  to  its  dis- 
charge of  sepia.  The  change  to  cuttle  may  have 
been  due  to  association  with  cuttle?,  a  knife,  or 
with  rut,  with  reference  to  the  shape  of  the 
cuttlebono.  Of.  \V.  mdrgyltcil,  the  cuttlefish, 
lit.  sea-kuifo  «  mor,  sen.  +  cgllelt,  knife);  F. 
dial,  rmufecia  (K.  r»™fc««)  tit  mer,  cuttlefish,  lit. 
sea-knife.]    1.  A  cuttlefish. 


It  ia  aoDiewhat  itrangr,  tliat  . 
cutllt  should  be  as  black  aa  Ink. 


cutting  (kut'ing),  a.    [MK.  euttynge,  kitting; 
verbal  n.  of  cut,  r.J    1.  A  piece  cut  off;  a  slip; 
a  slice;  a  clipping.  Specifically  - 
or  branch  cot  from  a  plant  and  placed 
aand,  etc,  to  root  and  form  a  new  plant. 

i  by  euttiniM  haa  been  long  known,  and  la 
'  i  when  applied  to  inch  free-growing 
•  »il!,.w  un.i  tl,i'  I  .  r-v 

Luniftin,  Eneyc  of  Gardening,  p  01*. 
(&)  A  section  :  a  thin  alice  used  for  microscopical  purposes. 
(r>  A  allp  cut  from  a  newspaper  or  other  print  contain, 
ing  a  paragraph  or  an  article  which  one  wlaliea  to  uar  or 
preserve. 

2.  An  excavation  made  through  a  hill  or  rising 
ground,  in  constructing  a  road,  railway,  canal, 
etc. :  the  opposite  of  a  filling. — 3.  The  action 
of  a  horse  when  he  strikes  the  inner  and  lower 
part  of  the  fetlock-joint  with  the  opposite  hoof 
while  traveling.— 4t.  A  caper;  a  curvet, 
lluuigca,  euffiin*.  turnings,  and  agitations  of  the  body. 

Ptario,  tr.  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  p.  i*-!H. 

6.  In  coai-mining,  work  done  in  mining  or  getting 
coal  so  (hat  it  may  be  broken  down.  The  holing 
or  undercutting  ia  parallel  with  the  stratification  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  uuias ;  the  cutting  ia  at  right  anglea  to 
lbln,  anil  the  effect  of  X\w  two  o|tcrutton»  !•  to  Isolate  a 
certain  quantity  of  coal,  which  I*  afterward  broken  down 
by  powder  or  wedge*.  Sometime*  called  wrrinft, 
6.  pi.  The  refuse  obtained  from  the  sieve  of 
a  hutch.— 7.  pi.  Unused  groats,  or  oats  pre- 
pared for  gruel,  porridge,  etc. — 8.  See  the  ex- 
tract. 

When  the  good*  ahnw  a  bright  orange  colour  tbey  are 
lilted  and  winced  In  water.  This  process,  the  reduction 
of  the  retli  and  pmlu  to  the  depth  of  ahade  Uiey  arc  to 
have  when  finished,  ia  called  eultinl. 

IT,  Oxife-i.  llyeing  and  Calico- printing,  p.  MS. 

CUtting-board  (kut'ing-bord),  «.    A  board  used  CUttlebone  (kut'l-bon),  n 


cutwater 

eephalopodous  mollusk,  with  a  depressed  body, 
inclose*!  in  a  sac.  The  shorter  ami*  nr  feet,  eight  in 
number,  covered  with  four  rows  of  raised  disks  or  aacatia, 
are  arranged  around  the  mouth,  and  from  the  midst  of 
them  citend  two 
lona:  untaclca,  alao 
fumlahed  with 
diaka.  Thcac  mem- 
lien  the  animal  uaea 
in  walking,  fur  at- 
taxhtllg  ilnelf  to  oli- 
Jecta,  and  for  fpeiit- 
•  lug  It*  prey.  A  tube, 
or  funnel  eli«U  be- 
low the  head  ami 
Icadi  from  the  gills, 
through  which  t]»e 
Water  admitted  to 
Uieae  organs  la  ex- 
pelled .  and  Iho 
creature,  by  eject- 
lag  the  water  with 
force,  can  dart  back- 
ward atth  amazing 
velocity.  lu  a  aac 
on  the  back  of  the 
mantle  there  is  a 
light,  porous,  calca- 
reous shell  formed 
of  thin  plates;  this 
ia  the  cuttlebone  or 
sepioat,  correspond' 
In*  to  the  eahunary 
or  pen  of  the  au  alda. 


(SeeciifaiiMry^Ttie       IT^riL  1 

m  fi-  nah  ha-  uie  .„:.,,.;  ' ' 

Rack!  InVuke 'fluid,  the  acpla  of  artltU  (ice  aepia).  from  i 
bag  or  sac,  ao  as  to  darken  the  water  and  conceal  Itself 
from  pursuit.   From  this  usage  the  term  .nKWensA  la « 
tended  not  only  to  all  the  forma  of  .« 


Mlwtfll. 


.  only  the  blood  of  the 

ilACOll. 


Ahel.flsh  tliey  eat,  and  the  curie,  whose  hload,  if  1  may 
■o  term  it.  Is  like  inke  :  a  delicate  food,  and  in  great  rt> 
<iueat.  SanJyr,  Travailea,  p.  tu. 

2.  Cuttlebone. 

cuttle'-'t  (kut'l),  a.  [<  OF.  coutel,  rulttl,  a  knife : 
see  cultrl,  cutler,  rutin*.  (T  culling.]  1.  A 
knife,  especially  one  used  by  cntpurses  or  pick- 
pockets. 

Dismembering  himself  with  a  aharp  ruitle. 

It,,  llalr,  English  Votaries,  II.  5. 

2.  Same  as  cutter^,  I  (c). 

PI  lhro»t  my  knlfi-  In  your  mouldy  chaps.  If  y,.ii  play 
the  saucy  cufti.  wllh  me.  ShaJc.,  s  lien,  ft.,  ft,  t. 

CUttle»t  (kutD,  r.  i.  rA'ar.of  ruffrt-J,  <j.  v.]  To 
talk ;  i  ' 

cn  to  town  on  purpose  to  wait  on  him.  .  .  . 
how  y,,u  used  to  mill,  over  a  bit  of  politics 


There  w 
helped  tlu 


Marquis. 


on  a  bench  or  on  the  lap  in  cutting  leather  or 
cloth. 

cutting- box  (kut'ing-boks),  ».  1.  A  machine 
in  which  hay,  straw,  corn-stalks,  etc.,  are  cut 
into  short  pieces  as  feed  for  cattle. — 2.  In 
diamond-rutting,  a  box  into  which  the  diamond- 
dust  falls  when  the  diamonds  which  are  ce- 
mented into  the  cutter  and  setter  are  rubbed 
against  each  oilier. 

cutting-compass  Ikut  'ing-kum'pas),  n.  A 
compass  one  of  the  legs  of  which  curries  a 
cutter,  used  for  mnkiug  washers,  wads, 
disks,  etc.    E.  H.  Knight. 

cutting-engine  (kut'iiig-eir'Jln),  ».  In  nilk- 
mnnui.,  a  mai-hiite  for  cutting  refuse  or 
floss  silk,  after  it  has  been  disentangled  and 
straightened.  Into  short  lengths  that  may 
be  worked  upon  cotton-machinery. 

cutting-file  I  kut'ing.  Ill),  m.  The  toothed  cut- 
ter of  a  gear-cutting  engine.    K.  II.  Knu/ht. 

CUttlng-gage  I  kut'ing-gaj  I,  n.  A  tool  having  a 
lancet-shaped  knife,  for  cutting  veneers  and 
thin  wood. 

CUtting-line  (kut'ing-lin),  n.  In  hMbinding.  a 
sketch-line  drawn  on  a  folded  sheet  of  book- 
paper,  showing  where  the  cutting-knife  will 
trim  the  margin. 

CUtting-lippertkut'ing-lip'er),  Aeyprinoid 
fish  of  the  tribe  Chondrostimi  or  subfamily 
t  kowlrotUimmir,  having  trenchant  jaws. 

Cuttingly  iktit'ing-ll),  iidr.  In  a  cutting  man- 
ner. 

cutting-nippers  (kiit'lng-nip'ent),  «.  A 
pairof  nippers  with  sharp  jaws  esjiecially  adapt- 
ed for  cutting.  The  cutters  mav  l>e'  placed 
either  parallel  to  the  axis  or  at  various  angles 
with  it.    Also  ruttmg-i.hrr*. 


Walf-it,  Letter.,  tt  If, 

The  internal  pUte 
of  Sepia  officinalis,  consisting  of  a  friable  cal- 
careous substance,  formerly  much  used  in  med- 
icine as  an  absorls-nt,  but  now  chiefly  for  pol- 
ishing wood,  paint,  varnish,  etc.,  and  for  pounce 
and  tooth-powder.  A  cuttlebone  i.  often  hung  In  Un- 
cage ,.f  canaries.  J  I*  slightly  saline  taste  being  reh.hcd  hj 
the  blnl>  and  acting  as  n  gentle  stimulus  to  - 
lilr.  and  lis mtmlnncc  iifl..rdllig  lime  for  tlie  *h 
egg*     tl»o  called  *ryiutl.   See  cut  under  /W< 

lleflsh  (kufl-tlsh).  n.  l<euttlcl  +  .n>M ;  ef. 
kuttclntch  (Kilian;  now  bddtil*,  inkllsh). 


w>fi>h  rJtSt  r, 


/uVers/^fsoi. 


0.  kuttrlfigch.  both  prob,  of  E.  origin.]  A  c«ph- 
alopod:' specifically,  a  eephalopod  of  the  ge- 
ld family  Stpiida-; 


oi  only  to  all  tl 
decapod  cephalopoda,  but  alao  to  the  octopod  members 
of  the  same  class.  V>  hen  the  uclonoda  are  called  cuttle 
iliJie.,  the  docaiiods  are  conimotily  dlaUngulahed  as  stuoIj 
Tlie  two  figures  Illustrate  the  two  principal  type*.  See 
nmtpoda.  (Mavoda,  and  C^hakfoda.  and  cuta  under  /b- 
bmnrkinla,  iisr  ia  ;,  and  .Scpsu. 

cuttlefish-bone  (kut'l-flsh-bon),  ».  Same  as 
•cuttlebone. 

ditto,  cuttoe  (kut'6),  a.  [<  F.  coufcttii,  a  knife : 
see  cutlas.]  A  large  knife  formerly  used  in  New 
England.  Bartlett. 

wo  iki  inita  of  kiiiv.  s  ami  forks,  and  the  family 
msetves  on  wooden  pint,  *,  with  e**/f«es, 

>•  Jiidd,  Msrgsr,  t  I  3 

cuttoo  plate  (kut'i>-plat ),  n.  f<  'cuttoo,  of  un- 
known origin,  +  plate.}  In  a  vehicle,  a  hood 
secured  to  the  axle  or  bolster,  and  extending 
over  the  nave  or  hub,  to  protect  the  axle  from 
mud. 

CUt-toothed  (cut'tothd\  a.    In  6of.,  toothed 

with  deep  incisions, 
cutty  (kut'i),  <t.  and  n.    [Sc.,  also  euttie,  etc., 

dim.  from  ruf.]  L  «.  1.  Cut  short;  short:  as, 

a  ruffy  s|hioii. 

Her  rutty  sark  o'  Paialey  harn.   Burn*.  Tarn  o'  Slianter 

That  was  the  only  smoke  permitted  during  the  enter, 
taliitueut,  ileorge  Warrington  himself  not  lielng  allowed 
to  use  hi*  cully  pipe,  7'AAnreray,  Newcimea,  Hill 

2.  Testy ;  hasty. 
IX  n.  ;  p],  rwffic*-  (-la).    I.  A  short  spoon. 
It  I*  better  bi  >up  wlUi  a  cuffy  than  want  a  *i»>on. 

Sn>t,A  prx>r,rb. 

2.  A  short-stemmed  tobacco-pipe. 

I  m  nn  sae  scant  o'  clean  ptr*-*  a*  to  hlaw  i|  a  bniftl 

C««||f.  .W^A  ,^,fe,>, 

3.  A  popgun.  Also  called  ruttif-gun. —  4.  The 
common  hare,  LcpH*  timidut.  —  6.  A  short, 
thick-iet  girl. — 6.  A  slut  :  a  worthless  girl  or 

woman;  a  wanton.    Also  cutty-quean. 
CUtty-gun  (kut'i-gun),  ».    [Sc.]    Same  as 
c«/fw.3. 

cutty -quean  {kut'i-kwen).  n.    1.  Same  as 
cliffy.  0. —  2.  The  cutty-wren.  Montagu. 
CUtty-StOOl  (kut'i-stol).  n.    t.  A  low  stool. 
— 2.  Ascot  in  old  Scottish  churches  in  which 
acknowledge*!  female  offemlersagainst  chas- 
tity  were  placed  during  three  Sundays,  and  pub- 
licly rebuked  by  their  minister, 
cutty-wren  (kut'i-ren),  a.    The  wren.  Vnn- 
tagu. 

CUtwal  (knt'wal),  m.  [<  Hind,  and  Per.  infant/, 
the  chief  officer  of  jsdice,  Mahratta  Aofu-ar.  the 
village  watchman  and  messenger.]  In  the  East 
Indies,  the  chief  police  officer  of  a  city, 
cutwater  ikut'wa'terl.  n.  [<  cut.  r.,+  obj.  irrt- 
ttr.]  I.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship's  prow,  which 
cuts  the  water.    Also  called  faint  stem. 

It  |a  >!iol  i  ,tni.  k  .u.n.n*t  the  heml  of  a  bolt  in  the  cat 
srofec  of  the  Ihutmnuth  ship,  ami  went  no  further. 

riWAeof.  HUt  Sew  |-|,glaii.|.  It.  S» 

2.  The  lower  portiou  of  the  pier  of  a  bridge, 
formed  with  an  angle  or  edge  directed  up  the 
stream,  so  as  more  effectually  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water,  ice.  etc.— 3.  The  : 
r,  lihynchoita  nigra. 


cut  weed 

CUtweed  (kut'wW),  a.  A  name  applied  to  va- 
rious coarse  marine  alga?,  such  an  Fueus  reti- 
culum*, K  terrains,  and  Laminaria  digitata. 
Cat-work  (kut'w*rk),  n.  and  a.  I.  ».  1.  In 
embroidery,  applique  work:  so  called  because 
the  pattern  18  cut  out  and  sewed  upon  the 
ground.—  S.  The  earlieBt  form  of  lace ;  fine 
needlework  uiion  linen  or  silk  from  which  a 
of  the  • 


was  cut  away,  leaving 


1  Uce  jujiI  cut 

/;. .'  ■ .«  »  DeviiuauAaOiLi. 
IX  a.  Made  of  cut-work. 

It  gruel  on  my  shoulder,  take*  roc  away  six  purls  of  an 
Italian  euf-iror*-  hand  I  wont. 

B.  Junaun,  Every  Man  out  of  Ilia  Humour,  I*.  4. 

cat  worm  (kut'werm),  n.  A  name  given  to  a 
largo  number  of  lepidopterous  larvte  belong- 
ing to  the  family  yoctuitUv.  They  hide  daring  the 
abetter  or  beneath  this  surface  ot  the 
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The  Orkney  kelp-ram  have  assigned  peculiar  name*  to 
each,  catling  the  ul-dlnary  LaminarU  digital*  cwry. 

Harvey,  Pliycolugia  Britannic*. 

Cuzco  bark,  Cuzco  china.  Same  as  Cwtco  bark 
(which  see,  under  Aura'-). 

Cwmry,  «.  pi.    Same  a*  Cymry. 

CWt.    An  abbreviation  compounded  of  c.  for 
Lutin  cen/Niti,  hundred,  ana  *rf.  for 
weight,  used  for  hundredweight. 

Cy,   The  chemical  symbol  of  cyanogen. 

-CJ.  [(1)  **f  ult.  L.  origin:  formerlv  also  -etc, 
ME.  -de,  OF.  -Tit,  V.  -cic,  -re,  etc. ;  often  an  ex- 
tension ot  -ce*  (a .  v. ),  resting  more  directly  upon 
the  orig.  L.  -tia  or  -cia;  as  innocence,  innocency, 
conrmtence,  concenicncy,  etc.  (see  -aney,  -eacy) : 
*o  fallacy.  MK.fallace,  <  V.fallace,  <  KfaUaeui, 
etc. ;  ult.  or  directly  <  L.  -fia,  or  -cia,  a  tennina- 
tion  of  abstract  nouns,  <  -t-  (as  -tun,  pp.  Buffix, 
or  -n-{t-)*,  ppr.  suffix),  or  -c-,  +  -ia,  a  fom.  for- 
mative. From  meaning  'condition.'  the  ter- 
mination has  now  come  to  signify,  in  many 
newly  formed  words,  '  office ' ;  as  in  captaincy, 
curacy,  lieutenancy  (the  final  t  is  merged  in  -cy 
=  -tia),  chaplaincy,  cometcy,  etc.  (2)  Of  ult. 
(jr. origin :  <  F.  -*t>,  etc. ,  L.  -tia,  <  Gr.  -aia ;  agin 
fancy.  Or.  tavraoia;  <  F.  -ho  (pron.  -me),  <  Gr. 
-riat  as  in  aristocracy,  democracy;  <  F.  -ci>,  < 
Gr.  -rrie,  as  in  necromancy ,-  <  Gr.  -ma,  as  in 
piracy;  etc.]  A  termination  of  nouns,  chiefly 
abstract,  of  various  origin,  often  associated 
with  or  derived  from  adjectives  in  -tinf1,  ■*«', 
or  -fttr1.    Sec  the  etymology. 

cyaraid  (si's-tnid),  n.  A  crustacean  of  the  fam- 
ily i'yamidit. 

Cyamide  (si-um'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyamus  + 
■idir.]  A  family  of  lajmodipodous,  edriophthal- 


Cyanocitta 

Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  C.  L.  Brehm 
1828.    Bee  cut  under  blw throat. 
cyaneid  (m-a'ne-id),  n.   A  jellyfish  of  the  fam 
ily  Cyaneidtr. 

Cyaneidse  (sl-a-ne'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyanea 
T  -iu<r.]  A  family  of  Dieoomeduta;  typified  by 
the  genus  Optima,  with  a  simple  cross-shaped 
mouth,  surrounded  by  four  adradial  folded 

mouth-arms.  The  gostral  cavlt,  baa  IS  or  .-re  In,  *,i  r*. 
dial  pooches  and  branched  catal  BaiM-anala,  with  no  ring 
canal ;  then;  are  8  or  10  marginal  bodies,  and  a  or  more 
long  bollow  tentacles.    Alio  Cyanifttr. 

cyaneoua  (sl-a'nfi-ua),  a.  [<  L.  cyaneus,  <  Gr. 
Ktuvioc,  dark-blue,  <  *iaw>e,  a  dark-blue  sub- 
stance (supposed  to  be  blue  steel),  lapis-laxuii, 
the  blue  corn-flower,  aea-water,  etc.,  as  adj. 
dark-blue.]    Azure-blue;  cerulean. 

cy  anhidrosis  (fd'an-hi-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
kiovoc,  dark-blue,  +  sweat.]   In  pathol., 

blue  sweat.  Dungluton. 

cyanhydric  (si-an-hi'drik),  a.  [<  eyan(ic)  +  hy- 
dr(ogen)  +  -ic]  In chem.,  hydrocyanic;  prussic. 

cyanic  (si-an'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aiapor,  dark-blue, 
+  -ic.  In  second  sense  with  ref .  to  cyanogen. J 
1.  Blue:  in  Int.,  applied  to  a  series  of  colon 
in  flowers,  including  all  shades  of  blue,  and 
passing  through  violet  and  purple  to  red.  The 
(unfair  series,  on  th*  other  hand,  paaara  from  yellow 
through  orange  to  red.  Th*  variation*  In  color  of  any 
flower  are  In  general  eonOnrd  to  one  of  theae  acriei. 

S.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  cyanogen.- cy- 
anic add.  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen  (CNHOX 
which  E  a  atrong  acid,  but  unstable  except  at  low  t«m 
iwraturea. 

CyanidsB  (rd-an'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as 
t yaneida?. 

cyanide  (si'a-nid  or  -nid),  n.  [<  eyan(ogen)  + 
.<<<« I . ]  In  chem. ,  a  combination  of  cyanogen  with 


ccatiK,  formed 
for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  ge- 
nus Cyarnut. 
the  species  of 
which  are  par- 
asitic chiefly 
on  whales,  and 


Cvffftle  |  ii«f.  i 


ground,  and  come  forth  at  night  to  cot  off  J  tut  alove  or 
Jurt  Iwlow  the  aurface,  all  aorta  of  tender  plant*,  but  jier 
Ueularly  maiie,  cabbage,  anil  melon*.  Sonic,  Uke  .tirm 
tut  Kinufriu.  climb  on  rlnm  and  young  treea  and  eat  out 
tlie  bud*.    A*jn>tii  mswn.t  U  one  of  tile  commonest. 

cuvetf,  cuvatt,  c.  Obsolete  spellings  of  c«rcf. 
cuvette  (ku-vef),  «.  [F.,  dim.  of  cure,  <  L. 
cupa,  a  tub,  ML.  a  cup.  etc. :  see  cup.]  1.  In 
',  a  portable  basin  of  ornamental 
form  in  pottery  or  porcelain, 
etc.,  especially  one  of  the  flat- 
bottomed  vessels  commonly  sold 
with  an  aiguiere  or  water-pot : 
frequent  in  faienee  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. —  2.  In  glam- 
mannf.,  a  basin  for  receiving  the 
melted  glass  after  refining,  and 
decanting  it  on  the  table  to  be 
rolled  into  a  plate,  in  casting,  the  cuvette  i*  lifted 
by  mean*  of  gripptng-btrat,  chain*,  and  a  cnuie,  and  the 
content*  are  poured  upon  the  nuting-tablc.  K.  II.  Kni'tht. 

8.  In  tart.,  a  trench  dug  in  the  middle  of  a  l«rg« 
dry  ditch ;  a  cunette. 

Cuvieria  (ku-vi-e'ri-H).  «.  [NL.,  <  Georges  Cu- 
trier,  the  celebrated  French  naturalist.]  1.  A 
genus  of  holothuriaiis,  having  scales  on  the  dor- 
sal integument. —  2.  A  genus  of  thecosomatous 
nteropods,  resembling  Styliala,  but  having  the 
hinder  part  of  the  shell  partitioned,  the'fore 
part  swollen  and  suhcyliudrif.  ('.  columella  is 
an  example.  Synonymous  with  Cleoditra.  Also 
Cuciera.  Rang',  182i .— 3.  A  genus  of  aealephs. 
Peron  and  iewweur,  1807. — 4.  A  genus  of  crus- 
taeeans.    l)c#marr*t,  1823. 

Ouvierian  (ku-vi-«'ri-an),  ft,  [<  Cm-ur  + 
In  nal.  hint,  relating  or  nertaitiing  to  or  named 
after  Georges  Cuvier  (1709-1832),  or  his  system 


1 1  <>••»«»  «/n. 

natural  tur.j 


-  («!'»- 
.),».  [NL., 
<  Gr.  »i«//»f,  a 
bean.]  The 
typical  and 
only  genus  of 

uvmodipodous  crustaceans  of  the  family  Cy- 
amiiUr;  the  whale-lice.  f'y<iMu*crfihasabroad 
flat  body  with  a  rudimentary  alxinn 
cyan  (si  an),  n.    Same  as  ryamx/en, 
Cyantea,  n.    [NL.]    S#e  Cyanea. 
cyanamide  (si-an'a-mid  or  -mhl),  ».    [<  cyin- 
(of/cn)  +  «»ij(fc]    A  white  crystalline  liody 
(CN.NHa)  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  cyanogen  chlorid. 
cyanate  (sra-nat),  n.   [<  cyan(ic)  +  -aleL]  A 
suit  of  cyanic  acid. 

cyan-blue  (sl'an-blS),  n.  [<  Gr.  «io>»jc,  dark- 
blue,  +  E.  blur.]  A  greenish-blue  color;  the 
color  of  the  stK'ctrtitn  from  .50,1)  to  .487  micron, 
or  of  such  light  mixed  with  white. 
Cyanea  (sI-i'n<J-»),  ».  [NL.,  fem.  of  L.  cyasenvt, 
dark-blue:  s.-<>  ryiincwtcg.]    The  t^iical  genus 

"ie  fan  " 


The  three  CnnrriVin  BUt'kinetloms  of  Ibe  Itatliata.  Arti- 
culaU,  and  Molliwca.     /Jogwn,  Urigiu  of  World,  p.  H3. 

Cuvtertan  organ*,  In  erhino-lenn*.  certain  appendage* 
of  the  cloaca,  tJniple  or  branihr.1.  containing  avlackl  or 
•tilld  tiilMtanre.   Their  function  U  uncertain. 

GuvieridiB  (ku-vi-er'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  C«rt>. 
ria  +  -iif<r.]  1.  A  family  of  echinoderms. — 2. 
A  family  of  thecosomatons  pteropods,  tvpitied 
by  the  genus  Curieria :  generally  referred  to  the 
family  Uyalaridtr  or  0— iWllfffft. 

envy  (kti'vi),  n. ;  pi.  curfc*  {-viz).    A  kind  of 
seaweed,  the 
[Orkney.] 


of  the  family  Cya 

ncidtr.  The  tentatl.i 
are  hun.1l.il  lient-alti 
the  thick  lobe.1  dlak ; 
and  tliere  an.  *  radial 
nii.i  aa  inany  Intermedi- 
ate gnatrie  poui?he« 
breaking  up  into  small 
ramification*  near  the 
end*  of  the  marginal 
lobe*.  €.  areticn  id  the 
common  Inrge  red  Jelly. 

•t-l'  of  "I-  ci   .-I    il  the 

1'nlted  BtatSUi  atuln- 
lug  a  diameter  of  a  h*.t 
or  uwtre.,  it  I*  capable 
of  atlngin*;  aerertHy. 
Alan  Cnam. 

cyanean  (sl-a'nf. 
»").  <>.  t<  1*  eyn- 
wci»»,ilork-blue(see 
cynncoioj),  +  -an.'] 
Of  an  arure  color; 
cerulean.  I'eunant. 
Cyanecula  (si-a- 
nek'u-lj,),«.  [NL.. 
<  Gr.  Kruvroc,  dark- 
blue,  +  L.  dim. 
cjmmM  tniftm.  flftfci  1   A  genus  of 

syh-iine  birds  related  to  the  nilstarts  (Krytho- 
cut),  containing  the  bluethroats,  as  C.  /turcica  of 


an  element  or  a  compound  radicle  eapable  of 
acting  as  an  element,  /'abuafum  eyanitU  la  tho  moat 
lin|Mtrtaiit.  It  It  a  cr}'»talllne  *nlld,  permanent  In  dry  air, 
but  deeoenpoaetl  In  moist  air,  giving  off  an  odor  of  pruaalc 
or  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  ha*  a  bitter  taste,  and  Is  extreme- 
ly poisonous.  It  1*  extensively  used  in  pbobtgraphy.  elec- 
tn>- metallurgy,  and  a*  a  laboratory  reagent.  -  Cyanide 
powder,  a  salt  of  potassium,  much  tsted  In  electroplatlisg. 
cyanine  (si'a-nin),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiutuc,  dark-blue, 
+  -ine^.]  The  blue  coloring  matter  of  certain 
flowers,  as  the  corn-flower,  "violet,  and  species 
of  iris.  Cyanine  blue.  See  tAne. 
cyanite  (si'a-nlt),  n.  [<  Or.  *i«»»f,  dark-blue,  + 
■itr'*.]  A  silicate  of  aluminium,  occurring  in 
1  •laded  to  fibrous  crystalline  aggregates  and  in 
triclillie  crystals.  It*  prevailing  color  I*  blue,  wlivncc 
IU  name,  but  varying  from  a  fine  Prussian  blue  to  sky-blue 
or  btulsh-w  bite ;  also  green  or  gray.  It  has  the  same  com- 
position a*  andaluslte  an. I  flhrolitc  Also  kyanit*  and 
r.  .rA/'ie.    See  cut  under  ofoifed. 

Oyanocephalus  (td'a-no-sef 'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aioitof,  dark-blue,  +  "<fa>h,  head.)  A  nota- 
ble genus  of  corvine  birds  of  America,  having 
a  short  square  tail,  long  pointed  wings,  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  bill,  and  naked  nostrils.  It  contain* 
but  one  specie*,  the  blue  crow  of  North  America.  C.  srwefi. 
better  known  a*  fVtnnnociffti  ryanorepAtifa.  or  Cyatwcora x 
cattini;  also  called  blitt-hraded  yay  ami  pistoi  miv.  It 
reprcaetit*  a  ly|te  ititennedlate  between  crow*  and  Jay* 
The  bird  bt  abundant  In  the  mountaluon*  regions  of  tho 
We»t,  eyweUlly  where  the  plfion  pine  grow*, 
cyanochroia  (bi'a-ntVkro'yii),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
•.mvue,  dark-blue,  +  XP°™>  color.]  In  pathol., 
a  blue  or  livid  color:  same  as  cyanosis. 
cyanochroic  dd'a-no-kro'ik ).  a.  [<  cyanochrma 
+ -ic]  Of  a  bluish  color ;  affected  with  cyano- 
chroin;  cyanosed. 
cyanocnrOUS  (si-a-nok'rus),  <t.    [<  cyanochroia 

+  -oit*.]  Same  as  cyanochroic. 
Cyanodtta(td'a-no-eit'S),  n.  [NL.  (Strickland. 
1845),  <  Gr.  avow*-,  dark-blue,  +  w'rro,  Attic 
form  of  xiaaa,  a  chattering  bird,  the  jay,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  liiAgpie.]  A  genus  of 
i  jays,  of  which  blue  is  the  chief  < 


.  j»r ic*. 
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term  to  need  with  era*  latitude  by  different  writer*, 
time*  covering  all  the  American  blue  tat,  toil  some- 
i  restricted  to  one  or  uvuther  group  of  tbe  al 
,C»Hi»ei>ami/uj, 


r  places  with  CVunorurar.  0 
m-nw.  etc.  1U  type  b  tile 
e  l  ulled  States.  C  cHsttl*. 


vim,  Cuana- 
created  blue 
CUMmli  Bteller. 


r  of  western  North  America,  wUch  i 
i  hI  races. 

Cyanocoraz  ^a-nok'9-raks),  ».  [NL.  (Boie, 
18*J8),  <  Or.  xiaiwf,  dark-blue,  +  upofi  raven, 
erow.]    A  genus  of  Anwricu  blue  jays.  Svo 

vyanoatta. 

cyanoderma  (sPa-no-de*"'™!)-  ».  [NL.,  <  Or. 
a-imioc,  dark-blue,  +  dc>m,,  »kin.]  In  palkol., 
same  m  cyanoxi*. 

Oyanogarruiua  (*Pa-n0.gar'a-lu8),  ».  [NL. 
(Bonaparte,  ISM),  <  Or.  awmic,  dark-blue,  +  L. 
i/urrulux,  chattering.]  A  genua  of  American 
Dine  jay*.    See  Cyanoeitta, 

cyanogen  (al-an'o-ien),  n.  [<  Or.  geoinr,  dark- 
blue,  +  -vrv»r,  producing:  see  -ft*-}  Chemical 
symbol  Cy.  A  compound  radical,  CN,  com- 
posed of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  car- 
bon. This  radical  cannot  exist  free,  but  the  double  radi- 
cal (t^Ng)  exists  ax  a  tj&x  called  dtcsrjneos-ft-  It  is  a  gas 
of  a  atrong  and  peculiar  odor,  resembling  that  of  craalied 
pcmcb-leavea,  and  bundug  with  a  rich  purple  tUuie.  t'n- 
der  a  pressure  of  between  three  and  four  atmospherva  It  Iw- 
comes  a  limpid  liquid  ;  and  It  >•  highly  poisonous  and  Ir- 
respl  ruble.  It  U  obtained  hy  beating  dry  mercury  cyanide. 
It  unite*  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  inoat  other  non-mn- 
tallk  elemeuta.  anil  also  Willi  the  metala,  forming  cyanides. 
In  combination  with  fr><n  it  forms  pigments  of  a  dark- 
Mqe  color.  Tarlonaly  csllo-l  Prussian  blue,  Chinese  blue, 
Merlin  blue,  and  Tumhall's  hlue.   Alao  ryian. 

THOmeter  (si-a-nom'e-te.r),  «.  [<  Or.  xwn«DC 
rk-blue.  +  /tfrpnv,  a  measure.]  A  meteorologi- 
cal instrument  contrived  by  Sa  us  sure  for  esti- 
mating or  measuring  degrees  of  blueness,  as  in 
the  sky.  IteeiasisUo4>  abandot  paatehoanldlvhtcd  Into 
fifty  one  nam  tiered  eompartmenta,  eachof  which  la  painted 
of  a  different  allade  of  blue,  beginning  at  one  end  with  the 
deepest  ahade,  formed  by  a  mixture  of  black,  and  ending 
with  the  faintest,  formed  by  a  mixture  of  white.  The  hue 
of  the  object  I'  measured  by  Its  correspondence  with  one 
of  these  ahadce. 

cyanometry  (si-a-nom'e-tri),  n.  [As  cyanomc 
trr  +  -v.]  The  measurement  of  intensity  of 
blue  light,  especially  of  the  blue  of  the  sky:  as, 
"  eyanomrtry  and  tiolarization  of  sky-light," 
Encye.  Brit.,  XVIII.  4*1. 
cyanopatby  (sVa-nop'a-thi).  a.  [<  Gr.  aiawc, 
dark-Blue,  +  iraVJoV,  suffering.]  Bameascyaiuwts. 

Pa-no-fis'vS-e),  it.  pi.    [NL.,  < 
-blue,  4-  tttitor,  seaweed:  see  Fu- 
ns*. ]  A  name  frequentl v  used  for  t'rttptophycnr. 
cyanophyl.  cyanophyll  (*l-an'«-fil),  n.  ['<  Or. 

amine,  dark-blue,  +  or//or  =  L.  folium,  leaf. 
Cf.  chlorophyl.]  A  n.  uin  given  by  Fremy  to  a 
hlue  substance  developed  in  the  analysis  of 
chlorophvl.  See  chU/rophyl. 
cyanOM  (*J'a-no*),  n.  [<  Or.  xeaxwc,  dark-blue.] 
Same  as  cyanonitr. 

cyano&od  "(ai'a-ri6/.il),  a.    [<  cyanosis  + 
In  pathol.,  exhibiting  cyanosis;  of  a  bluish  col- 
or from  defect  of  circulation. 

(sj-a-no'sis).  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  aiaiwc, 
»,  +  -a*i*.]  In  pathol.,  a  hlue  or  more 
or  leas  livid  color  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
due  to  imperfect  circulation  and  oxygenation  bf 
the  Mood;  the  blue  jaundice  of  the  ancients. 
In  its  worst  form  It  la  due  to  a  congenital  malformation  of 
the  heart,  in  which  the  foramen  between  the  right  ami  left 
auricles  remain*  open  after  birth  instead  of  closing  up. 
Alto  cwOM'VwrA.v,  rielModenrsa,  cyaraarAruui,  tWue.dtsrasr. 

cyanosite  (sl-nn'o-«lt),  ».  [<  Or.  aivji-or,  dark- 
blue,  +  -»>*.]  Sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue 
vitriol.  Also  called  cyano*f,  chatcanthite. 
Gyanosplza  (si'a-no-«pi'itil),  n.  [NL.  (S.  F. 
Baird,  1858),  <  Or.  ainisn,  dark-blue,  +  aaiCa, 
a  bird  of  the  finch  kind,  perhaps  the  chaf- 
finch.] A  genus  of  American  fincnea,  of  small 
size,  with  moderate  bill,  and  blue  or  richlv  va- 
riegated coloration:  now  usuallv  called  Pa**c- 
It 


a.    [<  rv<i  «'<«<»  .•  see 

resembling  cyanosis; 


Oyanophyoea  i 

Or.  gt'nvoc,  dark' 


ludlgo-blrd  of  the  Itnlled 
■  (ft  coiinea).  the  lamill  finch  li«r«l  tbe  mili- 
tiareil.  Incomparable  or  pape  (C.  eiru),  cbr.  See  cut  un- 
der iisift'iro  ftiwf. 

cyanotic  (si-a-not'lk) 
-o'ic.]  Pertaiuing  to  o 
affected  with  cyauosis. 

OyanoUl  (si- a -no 'tis),  «.  [N'L.  (Swainson, 
1H37),  <  Or.  sfavor,  dark-blue,  +  air  (Or-)  =  E. 
enr.]  A  genus  of  South  American  clamatorial 
flycatchers,  of  the  family  Tfirannuiir,  the  only 
species  of  which  is  C.  ruhhooxtra,  of  Chili. 

cyanotrichitei-d-a-not'ri-kin.M.  [<  (ir.»ioi.^, 

dark-blue,  +  t>,u{ '(rvwf-).  hair.  +  -ift-'.]  A  hy- 
drous sulphute  of  cojijut  and  aluminium,  oc- 
curring in  velvety  drains  of  a  bright-blue 
color.  Also  called  U  ttmimitc. 
cy  allotype  i  «i-au 'o-tip),  n.  [<  rutwiitte)  + 
fjV*.]    A  photographic  picture  obUinod  by 
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CyannraVt*  (sl-a-na'rat),  n.  [<  cyaa.r(J«)  + 
-afcrl.J    A  salt  of  cyanurio  acid. 

cyanuret  (si-an'u-ret),  ».  [<  cya»(oi;oi)  + 
-«rtf.]  A  basic  compound  of  cyanogen  and 
some  other  element  or  compound ;  a  cyanide. 

cyanuric  (si-a-nu'rik).  a.  [<  cyan(<Mrn)  + 
uric.]  In  chem.,  usetl  only  of  an  acid  (C3H3N3 
0«),  the  product  of  the  deicompoailion  of  the 
solid  cyanogen  chlorid  by  water,  of  Ihe  soluble 
cyanales  by  dilute  acids,  of  urea  by  heat,  of 
uric  acid  by  destructive  distillation,  etc.   It  U 

colorless,  inodomui.  and  haa  a  alight  taste.    It  is  a  In 
basic  acid,  ami  Its  aalta  are  termed  cyanurates. 

Cyanuras  (iu-a-nu'rua),  n.  [XL.  (Swainson, 
1831),  <  Or.  glow*;,  dark-blue,  +  efysi,  tail.]  A 
genus  of  Ameriuan  blue  jays.  The  common 
crested  blue  jay  is  often  called  C.  erutaliu.  See 
Cyanocitta.    Also  Cyantirri. 

eyar  fsi'&r),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  atsap,  a  hole.]  The 
internal  auditory  meatus. 

OyathaxonU  (rt'a-thak-so'ni-J),  n.  fNL.,  < 
Or.  ai«ft^,  a  cup,  +■  Him;  an  axle,  axis.  J  The 
typical  genus  of  fossil  stoue-eorals  of  the  fam- 
ily Cj/athaxoHiitia'.    .VicAe/in,  184C. 

Cyathaxonlids  (al-a-thak-so-ni'i-de),  n.  pi, 
[NL.,  <  Cyathaxonia"  +  -ida.]  A  family  of 
rugose  tetracorallineatone-corala,  having  a  Sim- 
ple corallum,  well-developed  septa,  and  open 
lnterseptal  spaces,  it  ranges  from  tin  raleosoic  to 
the  present  age.  The  cnrallum  to  almjde,  with  a  deep 
calico,  exhibiting  the  tctranicrous  arrangement  In  the 
well-developed  septa  with  open  loco.ll  lacking  dlMcpl. 
menU  or  tabula-.  Tlley  resemble  tbe  TurMuaiUar,  aiul 
coinprlte  Uie  only  extant  rugose  oorala. 

Cyathea  (si-ath'f  6),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or. 
cup,  <  Kvittv,  uttn;  contain.]  A  genu*  of  i 
reacent  ferns,  order  Folypoduuva.  it  k  charac. 
tertxed  by  baring  tbe  ■pores,  which  are  rmroc  on  the  back 
of  the  frond.  Inclosed  In  a  cup-saaptnl  Indaalmn.  TlieTe 
are  many  apeejea  scattered  over  the  tropica]  region*  of  the 
world.  Some  have  short  stems,  hot  In  others  they  reach 
a  height  of  40  or  M  feet.  The  atemi  are  crowned  with  a  • 
beautiful  head  of  large  fronds.  C.  asedaUaru,  a  line  bl- 
■ilntvateid  or  trlplnnated  •pecirs  of  New  Zealand  and  tbe 
I'siiftc  udauda,  and  kilos  n  In  ganlem  at  atuible  tree-fern 
of  comparatively  hardy  character,  furnishes  In  IU  native 
coimtry  a  common  article  of  f.««l.  The  part  eaten  la  the 
soft,  pulpy,  medullary  anhetance  which  occupies  tbe  cen- 
ter of  the  trunk,  and  " 
Several  ipeciei 
live  purposes. 

cyatheacoous  (sl-ath-e-a'shius),  a.  [< 
+  -acemu.]    Resembling  or  pertaining  to 
of  Uie  genua  Cyathra. 
cyathl,  ».    Plural  of  ryafatut. 
cyathla,  «.    Plural  of  ryatktum. 

(si'a-thi-f6rni),  a.  [=  F.  cyitthi- 
eyathta  (see  eyatkun),  a  ladle,  a 
cup,  +  forma,  shape.]  In  the 
form  of  a  cup  or  drinking-glass 
a  little  widened  at  the  top.  i„u, 
amiltrd  to  rnp-aluini-d  organs,  aa  to  the 
circular  crown  of  the  floucr  of  .YerWr- 
stm  ;  alto  to  (  Up-shaped  organs  in  lower 
cryptogams.  Inenfojui.,  a|>plicd  to  Joints 
of  Uie' antenna-,  etc.,  when  they  arc 
mure  or  lest  olarullical.  and  ltollosed  at 
the  ends. 

Flower  .  \--  cyathium  (si-ath'i-um),  n.;  pi. 
faoL"i^. »?"'*•«(-»)•  [NL.,<Gr.  aioftic, 
a  cup,]  In  hot.,  a  name  occa- 
sionally given  to  the  peculiar  monoecious  in- 
florescence of  Eupknrhiii,  consisting  of  a  cup- 
like involucre  Inclosing  several  naked  male 
flowers,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stamen, 
and  a  single  naked  iiiHtillale  flovrcr. 
Cyathocrinid*  (si'a-tlio-krin  '  l-dfi),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  fyuttoerisiig  +  -id«r.]  A  farm  I  v  of 
crinoids,  exemplified  by  t  he  genus  f  'yathofriaut. 
It  eniuracel  nstulabmt  crluolda  with  a  dlcjcllc  base,  glo. 
lum-  calyx,  radlals  with  borsrahi*  like  lateral  facets,  sup- 
|K>rtlng  at  least  two  brachuls.  but  frriinently  tevi-ral  more, 
and  the  arma  have  rsi  true  pinnules,  but  launches  In  regu- 
lar tuceeaalon  to  their  tips.  The  species  lived  In  tile 
Palcolole  seas. 

cyathocrlnltO  (sl-n-thok'ri-niO,  a.  [<  NL.  cya- 
thomnitt*,<.  Or.  aiarW,  n  cup.  +  syji'vw,  a  lily,  + 
-ifr*.]    A  crinoid  of  (he  family  CyaUorriniita: 

Oyathocrinua  (sl-jt-thok'ri-nus),  a.  (NL.,  ori- 
giually  fyathorrimtrs :  see  ryathorrimtr.')  A 
genus  of  fossil  crinoids  or  enerinites,  ranging 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian,  sometimes 
made  type  of  a  family  <  'yathorrinn1a*. 

cyathoid  (si'a-thoiil  j  a.  [<  lir.  mowy,  a  cup, 
-t-  .         r-.nr..;    < '  i ] .— h;s|i«-l ;  cvathiform. 

cyatholith  (si-ath'o-lifh).  it.  t<  (ir.  a.vrflur,  • 
cup.  +  Mhr,  st-oue.J    A  form  of  coecolith. 

When  vlewiil  tideways  or  ohlbHii  ly.  however,  the  cy- 
nt*,Ji't»»r.  ti.iui.l  to  have  a  f»nn  r-inirwhat  rrawmMiug 

that  a|  ti  shirt-stud.  A.  r*,i#7H-,i^r,  Micros..  I  409. 


cyathus 

in  groups  of  multiples  of  four.  The  spec  tea  an 
kbown  as  eup-cerau'*.  and  constitute  the  largest  and  most 
Important  family  or  the  mgoae  corals.  The  mrallmn  is 
ainiplc  or  compound,  with  more  or  leaa  Interrupted  septa 
which  do  not  form  complete  lamlitao  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  visceral  chamlier,  and  Uie  locull  are  more  or  leas 
interrupted  by  dissepiments.  Tabulae  are  alu  a>  s  present. 
The  genera  are  numerous,  and  all  Paleozoic.  The  family 
la  divided  by  LVIwards  and  llalme  Into  two  aubfainiliea, 
CwitAo|iAutlin/r  ami  ZaoAreniif^r. 

Cyathophyllina)  (hi'a-tho-fl-li'ne), «. />f.  pfL., 
i  t'yathopkyllum  +  -ina."]  The  typical  subfam- 
ily of  cup-corala  of  the  familv  (  yathophyltida: 
cyathophylline  (si'a-tho-firin),  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating To  the  ('yafAoiVAvf/iiitr  or  Cyathttvhytlida. 
cyathophylloid  (si  a-tho-til'oid).  a.  l<  t>«- 
th.yhyllum  +  -oirf.j  Heaembling  the  t-jafio- 
jihylliiUr. 

Corals  {cf/athopliultoiii  forma,  with  Faeoettea,  Syrtngo- 
pora,  Ack  abosuia,  especially  in  the  Corniferotia  Unit- 
aUme.  Gtilrit,  Encyc  hrit,  X.  Mi 

OyathophyUum  (si'a-thrVfil'um),  ».  [NL..  < 
Or.  Kiofloc,  a  cup,  +  s>i»cv  =  L.  folium,  a  leaf.] 
The  typical  genu*  of  fossil  cup-corala,  of  the 
family  CyathojihylMtr.  Goldfutt. 
cyathbzofiid  («i'a-tho-i4'oid)",  n.  [<  Or.  ri«jf3br, 
a  cup,  +  ^yotie%,  like  an  animal:  see  r««td.] 
In  ascidtauB,  an  abortive  first  stage  of  the  etn- 


F«UI  Fyr—tmm  t trsaresM,  s  Coapou.-ul  Aki.lisn.  tugtily 
mscnlSe.l. 

Fte.  1.  Tile  tot»ti)*ierui  dl,ldcil  ittlu  fi,e  sevnienls.  /.  ll.ltl.tV, 
volcll  Ills  cysUSMull.l,  /,  b  the  tAJgrtl  ;  a.  v.  4,  %  L(«ln:  Txim 
-ustlnr  the  n<h«T  sKI-lnxr^lils.    I'is>  »-  Fetii,  snlh  ta*  *sevls-- 
k.h.1s  IT,  y  a»lt  e--:lr-:l  sg  the  IMse  «s*  Ute  cvsta*>srH-»S,  /;  B. 
month  ,4"  Uie  ty*li*jr<vi.l.   Fat  V  Feiu,  eauee  s.Jvsnccu.  tt,e  re- 

hrrmilc  tew  ;  ',  oesl  *|»eooe»;  (,  ctituslileTe.  aktoblasi  [ 
loot  i  /,  oilsu:  l  M.  s  gsistliou. 


hryo  of  certain  compound  ascidians.  as  of 
those  of  the  genus  Pymsoma,  serving  only  to 
found  aeolony  by  gemmation.  See  the  extract. 

The  result  |of  tbe  process  of  yctk  dtvtairMs]  Is  the  for 
mation  of  an  elongated  flattened  blastoderm,  which  at> 
ctlldes  one  pole  isf  live  egg.  and  is  converted  into  what 
I  termed  the  ryathoKuM.  which  Is  ...  a  soli  of  nidi. 
iih  nlary  ascldlan.  From  Ihlt.  a  prolongation  or  stohsi  Is 
given  off,  which  Im-oiiMw  dl»i.le.[  bv  lateral  constrictions 
into  four  porUons,  ,»ch  of  which  ( 
ascidloxooid.    As  thes.-  I 

and.  their  cloaca!  openings  inwards,  ati 
.  loKldlarium.  The 

Hi,  ■  •  lit  fill  i 


Mill 

lay 


gites  tin-  to  a  complete 
In  six.-,  they  ,-.dl  theru- 
ith  their  oral  ,.i«nlngs 
,    lings  Inwards,  and  thus 
relation  of  a  m-w  ns.  idlarium.    The  eyurAo. 

H>uUy,  Anal.  Invert.;  p.  lai. 


Cyathophyllid»s((.i*a-th6-fil'i-.U 

<  t'yathophyllum  +  -irfrr.J 


pi.  [WL., 
A  family  of  I'aleo- 
goic  stone-corn  Is,  of  the  group  Rnfpn\a  or  Tttra- 
symmetrically  arranged  septa 


cyathus  (si'a-thus),  a.;  pi.  ryafAi  (-tld).  [L., 
a  cup  or  ladle,  <  Or.  atoouV,  a  cup  or  ladle  :  see 
dcf.f  1.  In  (Jr. 
nntiq.,  a  form  of 
vase  with  a  long 
handle,  used  es- 
pecially for  dip- 
ping, as  for  tak- 
ing wine  from 
the  crater  to 
pOQT  into  the 
olnoehoS  or  di- 
rectly into  the 
cup.  If  was  of- 
ten made  in  the 
form  of  a  ladle. 
—  3.  An  ancient 
liquid  measure, 
equivalent  to  fV 

of  a  xcsfes,  or  \  of  a  cotyle.    it  ta  i 

as  t.Vi  cubic  centimeters.    As  a  weight.  It  was  I)  I 
bat  i»  often  taken  hneely  as  1  ounce. 

3,  In  tW.,  a  name  somet  imes  given  to  a  small  con- 
ical or  cup-shaped  organ  or  cavity,  as  one  of  the 
receptacle*  on  th" 
frond  of  Marrhnntia. 
4.  [osp,]  A  genim 
of  fuiu  ' 
to  the 

Tlie  pcridtum  Is  at 
li>  li  veil,  t 


of  the 


verted  Ml,    It  contains  frtsu  10  to  Is 
cepta-  h-«,  which  .ir.- 
pcridiiuu  by 
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Cybele  (sib'e-16),  a.  [L.,  <  Gr.  KiJ'/t,  also  writ- 
ten K>,bi-'.b?,  L.  CyW>c]  1.  In  classical  myth., 
an  earth-goddess,  of  Phrygian  and  Cretan  ori- 
-  but  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Khca, 

L-n  and 


the  edges  of  greatly  altered  leave*,  produced 
rular  scrim  of  the  ordinary  leaves.   The  seed*  of 
etas  are  made  Into  flour  for  bread,  and  the 
c  yields  a  ooaree  aagu,  whence  the  coin- 


Cytale  and  Artia.  -  Korao*  »Uef.  td  century  a.  d. 

Earth,  wife  of  Cronus  or  Saturn,  and  mother 
of  Zeus  or  Jnpiter — hence  called  the  Mother 
of  the  finds,  or  the  Ureat  Mother,  in  art.  >Mi 
usually  wean  the mural  crownanda  veil,  and  la scald  on 
a  throne  with  her  tarred  llnne  at  her  fcrt 
2.  [M.J  h  .  -  riuaof  trilobites.  Lovin, 

Cybium  (aib'i-um),  n.  [NI..,  <  L.  cybivm,  a 
tunny-fish,  a  dUh  made  of  tunny-Ash  salted  in 
piece's,  <  Gr.  «>)«»<,  the  flesh  of  the  tunny  salted 
In  (square)  pieces  (<  **•.?»$■,  a  cube,  a  piece  of 
salt  fish);  cf.  mfkiae,  a  kind  of  tunny.  J  A  ge- 
nua of  fishes,  of  the  family  Scvmbrtiia:  a  num. 
bar  of  apectee  are  native*  of  the  aeaa  u(  the  Cast  Indiee, 
and  tome  are  much  esteemed  tor  tile  table.  One  species, 
C.  t»*mmm*mi.  Is  used  In  a  allied  aa  well  aa  In  a  freah  atate. 

cycad  (sl'kad),  n.    One  of  the  Cycadacea. 

tfycadacete  (ailc-a-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [iCycas 
(Cycad-)  +  -atxvr.j  A  very  peculiar  natural 
order  of  gymnospermous  plants,  in  many  par- 
ticulars  having  affinities  with 


t  the  ferns,  though 
some  of  the  genera  resemble  palms  in  their 
general  appearance.  They  arc  long-lived  and  of  alow 
growth.  The  item  U  rarely  branched,  la  elongated  by  a 
terminal  bud,  and  beara  a  crown  of  large  pinnate  learea. 
whioh  are  circinate  in  vemalloiL  The  flower*  are  Ji-e 
doua,  the  male  flowers  In  terminal  cones  formed  of  acalea 
bearluic  numerous  one-celled  anther*  on  the  dorsal  surface. 
The  seeds  are  borne:  on  the  margin*  of  altered  learea  In  the 
(Nina  Cynu,  and  on  th*  Inner  surface  of  tha  peltate  scales 
of  a  conn  In  the  other  genera.  Tha  wood  la  without  rcaln, 


and  the  pith  lartre.  Til*  plants  of  this  order  Inhabit  India. 
Australia,  tha  Cap*  of  flood  Hope,  awl  tropical  America. 
There  are  almut  03  specie*.  In  9  genera,  of  which  the  chief 
are  Cycsu,  Xamia,  Marrozamia,  Kneipkalarlo*.  and  VUm, 
The  farinaceous  pith  of  various  species  it  used  for  food, 
and  tbey  are  frequently  cultivated  In  botnouaes  for  orna- 
ment or  because  of  their  curious  habit.  The  Cycltlafcr 
are  found  In  the  various  geological  formation*,  beginning 
with  the  Permian.  Tliey  are  exceedingly  abundant  In  the 
Meson i|c.  anil  especially  lu  the  earlier  stage* of  t hat  vrli-e. 
(See  Jfsswu.v. )  im  IhU  account  the  Meansolr  formations 
are  sometimes  classed  totfctlwr  aa  representing  th*;  "ago 
of  cycad*."  See  I'tmphvliHin.  Znuuiu.OtaxamiJts,  f'tiru- 


IsSnresresce  *n1  Leaf  "f  i 


cycadaceoua  (sik-a-da'shins), 
longing  to  or  resembling  the 
eatUicrtt. 


In  6»>f.,  be- 

Of 


cycadiform  (M-kad'i-form>.  a.  [<  XL.  Cim* 
(rypmi.)  +  L.  torma.  shape.]  Resembling  in 
form  the  eyeads. 
Oycaa  (*l*ka»),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  a-iasc,  orig.  ap- 
plied to  the  African  cocott-pahn.]  1.  A  genus 
of  plants,  natural  order  CynuUic*a>,  natives  of 
Asia,  Polynesia,  and  Australia.  Tbry 
with  almple  stems,  bearing  a  crown  of  crowde 
with  numerous  narrow  leaflets.  The 


[L.,  <  Gr.  *i*>of,  prop,  adj., 
rment),  <  ala/or,  round.  Of. 


cycle 

until.,  a  circular  or  rotatory  articulation,  aa 
that  by  means  of  which  the  head  of  the  radius 
turns  on  the  ulna,  and  the  atlas  rolls  on  the 
pivot  of  the  axis.  In  the  farmer  cas*  a  circle  repr* 
aented  by  the  head  of  the  bone  turns  through  nearly  ISO* 
upon  ita  own  center,  a  segment  of  it*  circumference  glid- 
ing in  the  lesser  aUtmofd  cavity  of  the  ulna.  In  the  alio- 
ax  old  cyclarthroaia  a  rlnit  swing*  liack  and  forth  upon  a 
pivot  at  one  point  inside  the  circumference.  Also  called 
nrfntury  rfiVsriAroru  and  lalmtl  inngvyiwu* 
cyclas  (Bik'las),  a. 
round  (sc.  iobi/c,  garmc 
ciciaton.]  1.  An  upper  tunic  of  ornamental 
character  worn  by  women  under  the  Koman 
and  assumed  by  some  emperors  eon- 
eflemiuate,  ast'uligula.  It  waa  made  of  tut 
and  had  lu  name  from  the  border  embroidered 
In  purple  and  gold  which  Mirrounileil  It  at  th*  bottom, 
2.  An  outer  garment  similar  to  the  sureoat,  ap- 
parently circular  in  form,  worn  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  especially  by  women.  When  worn 
li)  knight*  over  their  arim.r,  It  waa  longer  behind  than  l»- 
f on^and  not  very  eloae-flttlng  ;  In  this  use  It  preceded  the 

waa  lu  fashion  .  .  .  only  In  the  early 
and  the  erodes  .  .  .  wrth 


It  are  far  from  1 


ed  pinnate 
s  pollen  la 

Ulned  in  vaJvate  anthers  on  the  under  turface  of 
are  united  Into  large  cone*.  T 


moa  but  Incorrect  name  of  mtyo-palm.    The  species  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  hothouses  arc  C.  rerofufu,  from 
ITiiua  and  Japan,  and  C.  cirriiM/w,  of  the  East  Indie*  The 
seeds  ot  the  latter  arc-  known  as  msdu  nut* 
9.  [/.  r.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  f 'yaw. 
Oychla,  cychlid,  etc.   See  Cichla,  etc 
Oycl&didlB  (si-klad'j-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Tyr/a* 
(Cuclad-)  +  -idar.]    A  family  of  siphonate  bi. 
valve  mollusks,  taking  name  from  the  genus 
Cyclas:  now  called  SpiurTiida  (which  see). 
Cyclamen  (sik'la-men).  a.    t-'L,.i  <  Gr.  atiM- 
uivoc,  also  ■, >-v>.fj m-: ,  cyclamen,  appar.  <  aiavtof,  a 
circle,  referring,  it  is  said,  to  the  conn  or  bulb- 
like  root.]  1 .  A  small  genus  of  bulbous  primu- 
Iaceons  plants,  natives  of  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia.    They  are  low  herl«  with  very  hand- 
aoine  flowers,  and  are  faiorlle  irrcenhouae-planls.  The 
fleahy  tulwrs,  though  acrid,  are  greedily  aought  after  by 
swine  ;  hence  the  vulgar  n*m«  w/icor/n»<. 
2.  [(.  c.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cyclamen. 

Thus*  wayside  thrtnes  i>f  sunny  luly  where  ,  .  ,  gilly- 
flower and  rurfnmeii  are  renewed  with  every  morrilnjf. 

//.  It.  Stow*,  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  I. 

cyclamin  (sik'la-min),  h.  [<  Cyetam(cn)  +  -i»2  ] 
A  vegetable  principle  found  in  the  root  of  spe- 
cies of  Cyclamen.  It  is  white,  amorphous,  or 
in  minute  crystals,  and  has  a  bitter,  acrid  taste. 

cyclamon  (s'ik'la-mon),  n.  {<  Cgclam(cn)  + 
^>».]  In  tvrnm.,  a  purplish-red  tint  of  modern 
introduction. 

Cyclanthus  (xik-lan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  sri- 
*Vor,  a  elrele,  + 
ivdic,  a  flower.] 
A  small  ge- 
nus of  palm-like 
plants,  type  of  tin- 
natural  order  f'y- 
clanlhacea;  which 
is  allied  to  the 
Pandanacnr  and 
includes  one  other 
genus,  Carludoci- 
ca.  The  »|ieclea  in 
habit  Ir-iplcal  Amerl 
ch.  They  have  fan- 
ahaped  leaves,  and 
unisetual  flowers  ar- 
range,! In  spiral  Imn.ls 
around  the  spadlt. 

CyclarhiB(sik'la-ri»),N.  [NI^, (Swainsun,  1H24); 
also  written  Cyrlaris,  Cychlarig,  more  correctly 
Cycttirhit,  and 'strictly  Cycltfrrki* ;  <  Or.  *i«;/nr, 
a  circle,  +  /«r,  nose.]  A  genus  of  American 
oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  I  irconula; 
or  greenlets,  with  rounded  nostrils,  c. 
it  an  example.  There  are  some  10  specie*,  ranging  Irom 
Mexico  to  Paraguay. 

cyclarthrodial  (sik-lar-thro'di^il).  a.  [<  Gr. 
kix'/nr,  a  circle,  +  ifSputlia,  a  jiitrticular  kind 
of  articulation,  <  apttftutiK,  articulated:  see  ar- 
f*rvwfia.]  iTaving  the  character  of  a  rotatory 
diarthrosis  or  lateral  ginglymus;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  cyclarthrosis:  a«,  ct/rlitrlhriHlinl  articu- 
lnfion ;  cyrltirthmlial  movement. 

cyclarthrosls  (sik-lar-thro'uls),  n.  [Nli..  <  Gr. 
at*>^c,  a  cinde,  +  ifjOpuaic,  articulation.]  In 


nth  century, 
Wiuaas,  Arcturol  Jtmt..  XXXV.  tSO. 

3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  The  tj-pical  genus  of  mollusks 
of  the  family  Cycladidm,  or  Sphrmuiir.  having 
the  shell  equivalve,  thin,  ventneoae,  with  exter- 
nal ligament  and  thick  horny  epidermis.  The 
species  are  numerous  in  fresh  water.  Also 
called  Spkarium. 

cycle1  (ai'kl),a.  [=  F.  cycle  r.  Bp.  It. ciclo=  Pg. 
cyclo,  <  LL.  cyctus,  <  Gr.  ria^of,  a  ring,  circle, 
wheel,  disk,  orb,  orbit,  revolution,  period  of 
time,  collection  of  poems,  etc.,  prob.  contr. 
from  •«e-»*>or  =  AS.  htrcoyl,  contr.  AwnW  (>  E. 
u-keel,  q.  v.),  =  Skt.  chakra,  a  wheel,  disk,  cir- 
cle ;  prob.  redupl.  from  a  root  'kur,  'kal  seen  in 
Gr.  gtAmv,  roll  (>  ult,  E.  cylinder,  q.  v.).]  1.  An 
orbit  in  the  heavens. 
The  sphere 
.    Ic  scribbled  o'er, 
<V<«  and  epicycle,  orb  In  orb. 

Jfi'fron,  T.  U.  rill.  M. 

2.  A  round  of  years  or  a  recurring  period  of 
time  used  aa  a  larger  unit  in  reckoning  time; 
especially,  a  period  in  which  certain  astronomi- 
cal phenomena  go  through  a  series  of  changes 
which  recur  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
next  period.— 3.  Any  long  period  of  years;  an 
age. 

The  lyelt  of  a  change  sublime 
Still  sweeping  through. 

H'Airrier,  The  Reformer. 
Thing*  exist  Just  so  long  aa  condition*  exist,  whether  that 
lie  a  moment  or  a  cyWe, 
0.  II.  Uteri,  Prob*.  of  Ufa  and  Mind,  lit  srr.  VI.  II.  |  in. 

4.  Any  round  of  operations  or  events;  a  series 
which  returns  upon  itself ;  specifically,  in  pays- 
is  finaUy  brought  back  to  tne  initial  state.— 8. 
In  literature,  the  aggregate  of  legendary  or  tradi- 
tional matter  accumulated  round  some  mythical 
or  heroic  event  or  character,  as  the  siege  of  Troy 
trod  the  Argonautic  expedition  of  antiquity,  or 
the  Hound  Table,  the  Cid.  and  the  Nibelunga 
of  medieval  times,  and  embodied  in  epic  or  nar- 
rative poetry  or  in  romantic  prose  narrative. 

Then-  superstition  has  more  of  interior  belief  and  less 
of  ornamental  machinery  than  those  to  which  Amadls  de 
Gaul  and  other  heroes  of  the  later  ryWee  of  romance  fur- 
nished a  model.   Hattntm,  Intnxl.  Lit.  of  Europe,  I.  II.  1 67. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  moat  popular 
traditional  ballad*,  such  aa  those  of  the  Arthurian  cnefe, 
"llynil  Horn,*  and  others,  were  simply  abridgments  of 
older  metrical  romance*.        ,V.  and.  Q.,  ?lh  ser.,  II.  I'il. 

6.  In  6of. :  (a)  In  the  theory  of  spiral  leaf-ar- 
rangement, a  complete  turn  of  the  spire  which 
is  assumed  to  exist.  (6)  A  closed  circle  or  whorl 
of  leaves.—  7.  In  corals,  a  t 
length.    See  septum. 


i  set  of  septa  of  equal 


The  cyr/et  are  nuniK-red  nccording  to  the  lengths  of  the 
septa,  the  lnngent  luliu  counted  ns  the  flm.  In  I 
six  eapial  septa  constitute  the  first  rie-(». 

WtunVy.  Anal.  Invert  ,  p.  147. 

8.  As  used  by  the  old  medical  sect  of  Metho- 
dists, an  aggregate  of  curative  means  continued 
during  a  certain  number  of  days,  usnally  nine. 
VuHplisoM. — 0.  [Partly  as  an  inclusive  abbre- 
viation  of  bicycle  and  tricycle,  but  with  ref.  also 
to  the  orig.  Gr.  *i*?o.;,  a  wheel.!  A  bicycle  or 
tricycle;  a  "wheel."  [Ifecent.J 

All  the  many  wagons  and  carrlaa-es  and  eyries  we  suw 
above  us  "ii  the  modern  ro*d  wen-  lielng  led,  m4  driven. 

./.  awl  K.  H.  rtnnrll,  Canterbury  I'ilgrlmage. 

Caroot's  cycle,  the  succession  ol  operations  undergone 
by  the  sntwUnce  In  the  Interior  of  (  arnot's  imaglnnry 
engine:  nanw-ly.  the  piston  is  first  forced  down  without 
the  escape  of  any  heat  by  conduction:  next,  beat  it  com- 
lie  content*  of  the  cylinder,  but  preaaure  la 
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cylinder  la  brought  tack  to  It*  original  oomlitioaj  or  all 
Ihesf  operation*  arc  raver 
aornary  ey*.— Cycle  of 
of  15  yeara  wed  In  " 


tadi-casrs.' 

and  ecclesiastical  1 


cycle 

removed  from  the  piston,  an  that  there  la  no  change  of 
temperature  i  third,  the  conduction  of  heat  being  stopped 
further  pressure  la  removed,  ao  that  the  piston  rises  still 
further;  Anally,  heal  la  removed  from  the  content*  of  the 
cylinder,  but  pressure  la  put  on  to  the  piston  HMU  pre- 
serve the  temperature  uucbangvd  until  the  body  In  the 

1  condition:™ 
t  cycle.  See 
i  arbitrary  period 
k'-al  history.  Tike 

 r  *.  i>,  HI  la  taken  a*  the  Brat  year  ut  the  Orat  cycle. 

Cycle  of  the  saroe,  or  Chaldean  cycle,  a  period  of 
very  nearly  8,-Ve.  din  s.  In  which  eclipse*  recur  nearly  In 
th»aamevray._rlebdoma<Ul  or  heplal  cycle,  a  period 
of  erven  daya  or  yean,  which  was  supposed,  either  In  lu 
multiple  or  aulimulllple,  to  govern  many  phenomena  of 
animal  life.  Dmviiinm,  —  Metonlo  cycle,  the  lunar nolsr 
cycle,  awUhllebed  >iy  til*  tlrw*  astronomer  Mrl.ni.  the 
nrat  year  i>f  the  nrst  cycle  lioglnnlng  4.T2  a.  c,  Inn*  S7. 
It  contained  1»  years,  of  which  1!  conaiated  of  12  luna- 
tion*, and  the  other  7  -  that  la  to  aay,  the  3d,  nth.  Hill.  11th, 
lath,  Kth,  and  lBUi  -  conaiated  of  13  lunutkma.  At  the 
end  of  the  cycle  the  mil  waa  In  about  the  aame  position 
a*  at  the  beginning :  In  fact,  18  Ironical  yeaxa  are  6.S89.60 
daya,  while  4J6  lunation*  are  e,IW.ev  day*,  no  that  there  la 
a  dlrferenec  of  only  about  2  hour*  between  the  two.  This 
cycle  la  uaed  In  ecclesiastical  computations  in  determin- 
ing the  date  of  Easter.  See  oo/iien  number,  under  golden. 
—  PaachaJ  cycle,  a  period  of  6Ji  yeara.  after  which'  Easter 
falU  on  the  same  day  of  the  year.  —  Sexagenary  cycle, 
a  cycle  of  60  (yeara,  daya,  hoar*,  etc.)  In  use  throughout 
the  Chinese  empire  and  the  cniintrte*  receiving  their 
literature  and  civilization  from  China.  It  1*  told  to  have 
been  contrived  by  the  Emperor  Ilwang-te,  '-'iU7  a.  c.  Fre- 
quently called  the  Chinese  cm-fe.  -  Solar  cycle,  or  cycle 
of  Sundays,  a  period  of  28  yeara,  after  which  the  daya 
of  the  week,  according  to  the  old  atyle  or  Julian  calen- 
dar, recur  on  the  aame  daya  of  the  month.  —  BotMac  cy- 
cle or  period,  the  canicular  year,  aunuj  mayiiu*,  or  «»- 
nui  w;tw,  a  period  of  1,461  yeara,  uaed  In  ancient  Egypt. 

The  epic  cycle,  in  ajicvrnf  Qrrek  iireraiurr,  a  aerie* 
of  epics  collected  and  arranged  by  grammarian*  of  the 
Alexandrine  period,  ao  a*  to  present  a  continuous  mythic 
history  from  the  marriage  of  the  first  divine  pair,  franus 
and  tie  (Heaven  and  Earth),  to  the  death  of  Odratcus 
(t'lysac*).  With  the  exception  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey, only  a  few  abort  passage*  from  the  poetna  included  in 
this  cycle  have  come  down  to  us. 

cycle'  («l'kl),  r.  (.J  pret.  and  pp.  cycled,  ppr. 
cycling.  [<  cycled,  ».]  I.  To  occur  or  recur  in 
cycles. 

It  may  be  that  no  Uf.  b  found, 
Which  only 
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IlUrk-hone  t?tUft,t  ,l*vmnu>. 
1  Press  Ksporl  of  V-  a.  Fish  Cuoimissioa,  s*at-i 


species,  C.  donaatut.  growing  to  a  lecurtb  of  2S  feet,  i->'jm- 
'    Mbali  ' 
trme.  vli 

mcktr,  and  Af  Uanuri  ssirver. 


times  inclusive  of  Homer)  who  wrote  on 
Trojan  war  and  the  adventure*  of  the  he 
connected  with  it.    See  cycle,  5. 


the 


cycle, 

The  cyclic  aspect  of  a  nation's  literary  history  has  been 
so  frequently  observed  that  any  reference  to  It  Involves  a 
truism.  sudm*n,  Vict.  Foeta,  p.  Be, 

8.  In  anc.  metric*,  delivered  more  rapidly  than 
usual,  so  as  to  occupy  only  three  times  or  mono 
instead  of  four:  used  to  note  certain  dactyls 
and  anapests.  Thus,  a  cyclic  dactyl  is  equiva- 
lent in  time  to  a  trochee,  and  a  cyclic  anaptst 
to  an  iambus. — Cyclic  axis  of  a  cone  of  the  second 
order,  a  line  thpHigh  the  vertex  perpendicular  to  the  cir- 
cular section  of  the  cone.  Booth,  ISM.  —  Cyclic  chorus. 
See  cAwTi..-Cyclll 

whVrls.— C! — 
Iti*  two  pla 
to  the  planet  of  the  c 

res-ion,  in  jircns..  a  region  within  which  a  c 
be  drawn  in  snch  a  manner  that  It  cannot  i 


2.  [See  cyefol,  n..  9.]  To  ride  or  take 
on  a  bicycle  or  tricycle.    [He cent.] 

It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  i»<IIm  was  only  suita- 
ble f'-i  i'"  young  and  active  ;  j  I.  of  ail  age*  and  con- 
ditions might  enjoy  the  benefits  o!  the  whccL 

.Vorurc,  XXXIII.  180. 
ly  be  of  too  extended  a  nature. 
Pup.  Sri  Ma..  XXVIII.  MS. 

cvcle->.  .•   A  false  spelling  of  sickle.  KhDct. 

Cycleptinse  (sik-lep-ti'ntj),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Cy- 
elcptus  +  -tnsr.]  A  subfamily  of  eatoetomoid 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  'Cydcpttu,  with  a 

a dorsal  fin,  elongated  body,  and  no  inter- 
tal  fontanel, 
ptua  (si-kJop'tus),  it.    [NL.,  <  Or.  nn/JK, 
a  circle,  +  inrric.  «hin,  fine.)  The  typical  and 
I  genus  of  Cycleptitut.   There  Is  but  one 


nltely  without  passing  out  of  the  region. 
II    .'  A  cyclic  poem. 

Tiie  whole  multitudinous  people,  divine  *nd  human,  of 
the  whole  Creek  ewficv.  seem  to  me  ss  If  sculptured  In  a 
half  relief  upon  the  black  marble  wall  of  their  fate. 

S.  /.owsrr,  The  Knglbh  Novel,  p.  68. 

Cyclic*  (»ik'll-kft),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  n.>ut.  pi.  of  L. 
cycltCHg,  <  (ir.  ara/iaor,  circular:  seerymc]  In 
Latreille's  system  of  classification,  the  sixth 
family  of  tetramcrous  Colcoptcra ;  a  group  of 
phytophagous  terrestrial  beetles  with  mostly 
rounded  bodies,  whence  the  name,  belonging 
to  the  modern  group  I'hytophaga,  and  to  such 
families  aa  Ca»mlifl/r,  Jjieitidtc,  ChrysomclicUr, 
ete.  The  Cydiea  were  divided  into  three  tribes, 
CasMdnria,  l'hry*r>mtlina,  and  Oalerucita. 

cyclical  (sik'li-kftl),  a.  K  cyclic  +  -a/.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  a  cycle ;  cyclic. 

Time,  cyclical  time,  was  their  abstraction  of  the  Deity. 

S.  In  bot. :  (a)  Rolled  up  circularly,  as  many 
embryos.  (6)  Arranged  in  cycles  or  whorls'; 
verticillate. — 3.  In  moI.,  recurrent  in  succes- 
sive circles;  serially  circular;  spiral;  whorled. 

We  And  In  the  nautiinid  spire  *  tendency  to  psss  int.. 
the  cyclical  mode  of  growth. 

r.  B.  Carpenter,  Micro*.,  |  U7. 

Cyclical  relation,  in  fooir,  a  relation  such  that.  In  pass- 
ing from  ft  term  to  Its  correlate,  and  again  to  the  correlate 
of  that  correlate,  and  so  on,  the  original  term  la  again 
reached. — Cyclical  square  or  cube,  in  *  square 
or  cube  which  is  congruent  to  It*  base,  especially  with  a 

Cyclidfe'{»ik'll-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Cyclun,  2,  + 
-«»»*.]  A  family  of  xipho*urou»  meroatoma- 
tous  crustaceans,  represented  by  the  genus  f  >- 
cVlt*.  The  body  la  discoid  and  orbicular  j  Hie  abdomen 
bss  three  segments  ecsrcelj  dlireretitiiite-1  f rum  the  cephs 
Ik  shield ;  and  the  cephalic  limbs  are  heurly  as  In  the  lar- 
val stage  of  xpectes  of  /.■'•nu/us.  It  Is  of  1'arbonlfvrou*  age. 
cyclide  (si'lelid),  n.  K  K  eyctUle,  <  Gr.  s/nt/or,  a 
circle:  see  cydei,  n.]  In  gcom.,  the  envelop  of  a 
Bphere  touching  three  fixed  spheres. 
CyclidiaU  (sik-li-<lin'i-|),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  as  f> 
cfiVfttim  +  -to-Mi.]  In  Ehrenberg'*  «>»tem 
(1836),  a  family  of  illoricate,  eillated,  entero- 
delou*  infusorians.  cw-p  (yclodinea. 
Cycbdium  (si-klid'i-nm).  n.  [tiL.  (MUUer, 
1780),  <  (Jr.  Ki%?Ac,  a  circle,  +  dim.  -mW.]  A 
genus  of  holotrichous  infusorians,  now  referred 
to  the  PlcuToncmithr,  inhabiting  both  fresh  and 
salt  water,  as  C.  glaucoma.  This  t*  one  of  the  first 
animalcule*  to  appear  in  bay-lnftulona.  In  which  It  often 
swarms  in  countless  number*.  They  are  extremely  minute, 
requiring  the  higher  powers  of  the  compound  microscope 
for  their  " 
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Oyclifer*  (si-klif  'e-r£)>  *J.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  plfsVr, 
circle,  +  fcrrc  ss  E.  bcar^T]    An  order  of  " 


■lasippi  valley,  and  txjpularly  known  as 

the  Wurt-Asirar.  rurkerrl,  owttTsf.nwttfA,  ]J 


cycler  isi'kler),  n.    Same  as  cyclist,  2. 
cycli,  n.    Plural  of  rvc'ii.i.  L 
cyclian  (sik'li-an),  a.    [<  L,  cycliu,  a  cycle,  + 
««,]    Same  as  cyclic. 
The  CpWson  poets,  who  formed  the  Introduction  and 
•   l  to  the  Iliad,  were  therein  as  much  drawn 


C.  O.  MUUer,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trana.),  |  Ok. 
cyclic  (giklik),  a.  and  n,  [=  F.  cycliquc  —  Hp. 
dcUco  —  Pg.  cyclico  —  It.  ciclico,  K  L.  cydicue, 
<  Gr.  *v*?m6c,  <  KiiOjac,  a  circle:  see  ryrir.]  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  moving  in  a  cycle  or  cir- 
cle; specifically,  governed  by  a  regular  law  of 
variation,  according  to  which  the  final  and  ini- 
tial terms  of  the  series  of  changes  or  states  are 
identical. 

All  the  cydit  heavens  around  me  spun. 

Jfrs  firosfwing.  Drama  of  Exile. 

8,  Connected  with  a  literary  cycle :  specifical- 
ly applied  to  certain  ancient  Greek  poets  (some- 


order  of  fishes 

C'  >m  prising  ganoids  with  subciroular  or  cycloid 
s>  alcs :  same  as  Cycloganoidci. 
cyclilying  (sik'li-G-ing),  a.  [Pvt.  of  'cycli/y, 
\  LL.  cyclus,  a  circle,  +  -fy.~\  In  gcom.,  redu- 
eing  to  a  circular  form.— Cyclirying  line,  the  gen- 
erator of  a  cycllfying  surface. —  Cycllfying  Plane,  a  tan- 
gent plane  to  a  cvclifying  surface-  Cycllfying  surface, 
*  developable  surface  in  which  a  twisted  curve  lies,  and 
which,  being  developed  Into  *  plane,  transform*  the  curve 
Into  *  circle. 

i'HX  «•  !»'•  IS-W), 
circle,  +  -fnrri.]  A  primary  divi- 
*  "legion"  of  cvclometopoug  crabio,  pro- 
posed for  the  genu*  .^oaufAoeycfiM. 
cyclist  (sS'kllst),  n.  K  eyrie-'.  +  -inf.]  1.  One 
who  reckon*  by  cycle*,'  or  believes  in  the  cyc- 
lic recurrence  of"  certain  classes  of  events ; 
specifically,  one  who  believes  in  the  cyclic  char- 
acter of  meteorologic  phenomena,  and  of  po- 
litical and  commercial  crises,  and  endeavors  to 
connect  them  with  the  cyclic  change*  of  the 
sun's  spots. — 2.  [Partly  as  an  inclusive  abbre- 
viation of  bicyclut  and  trieyclvt:  see cyelel,n.,9.] 
One  who  rides  a  bicycle  or  a  tricycle.  Also  cycif  r. 


Oyclodna 

cyclltis  (si-kll'tis),  n.  [XL.,  <  Qr.  M«xor,  a  cir- 
cle, any  circular  body,  +  -itt*.]  In  paOuA.,  in- 
flammation of  the  ciliary  body. 

cyclo-.  [XL.,  etc.,  cycio-,  <  Or.  sawAor,  elrele, 
ring :  see  cjreir.]  An  element  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  meaning  '  circle.' 

Cyclobrancbia  (si-klo-brang'ki-tt).  it.  pi.  [XL., 
<Gr.  *is>^f,  a  circle,  +  /VxSyjtu,  gills.]  Same 
as  CuciobrancJtiata. 

cyclobranchian  (si-klo-brang'ki-an),  a.  [<  Cy- 
clobranchia  +  -ait.]  One  of  the  CV-fc^raneAitifa. 

Cyclobrancblata  (si-klo-brang-ki-a'ti).  n.  pt. 
[XL.,  nout.  pi.  of  cyclobraitcJtiattui :  see  eyefo- 
hronrhiatc]  It.  InDeBlainvilic'ssystem  of  clas- 
sification, an  order  of  gastropodous  mollusks. 
characterized  by  Ute  circular  disposition  of  the 
gills,  represented  by  the  chitons  and  limpet*. 
The  group  as  thus  constituted  is  not  now  gen- 
erally adopted.— 2.  A  suborder  of  pro*obran- 
chiate  gastropods,  modified  from  the  original 
group  by  the  exclusion  of  the  chiton*  or  poly- 
placophorous  molluaks,  and  consisting  only  of 
the  limpets  or  doooglosaate  gastropoda.  They  are 
pnw>branuhlate  gastropods  with  flat,  lamellar .  follaceou* 
gllla  circularly  disposed  around  the  foot,  under  the  edge 
of  the  mantle;  a  lingual  armature  consisting  of  homy 
toothed  plates  (whence  the  name  liocoaiatsa,  applied  by 
Troadiel) ;  two  kidneys ;  no  external  copulatory  organs ; 
live  foot  large  and  strong,  and  usually  flat  and  broad ;  and 
sometimes  a  dextral  cervical  gilL  The  f  unctiouftl  gills  are 
not  modified  ctenldla,  the  true  ctcoMla  of  llm|K>u  In  Ing 
reduced  to  mere  papilla).  See  bataglaua,  PatttUdx. 
Also  Cyelobranchia. 

cyclobranchiate  (si-klp-brang'kj-at),  a. 
XL.  cyclobrancliialut,  <  Gr.  n'aXor,  a  circle, 
jipayxu't  Rills,]  Having  a  circlet  of  plaited 
gills,  aa  a  limpet ;  specifically,  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Cydobranchiata. 

cyclocephali,  n.    Plural  of  cycloeephaliu. 

cyclocephalic  (si'kltj-se-fal'ik  or  -aef'a-lik),  a. 
[<  cydocephalus  +  -ie.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a  cyclocephaluB. 

cyclocepnalns  (tu-kld-sef'a-lus),  ». ;  pi.  cyclocr- 
phali  (-li).  [XL.,  <  Gr.  ni  svior,  a  circle,  +  nrfai.ii, 
hea*!.]  1.  In  teratvl,  a  monster  whose  eyes  are 
in  contact  or  united  in  one.— 2.  The  head  of 
one  MitYerlng  from  hydrocephalus.  DtiMglittm. 

Cycloclypeina  (Ki-klo-klip-eJ-i'nJ),  n.  pi.  [XI^., 

<  Cycloclypctu  +  -rnti2.]  A  group  of  foramin- 
ifera,  typified  by  the  genua  Cydoclypeu*.  The  test 
Is  compfanate  or  lenticular,  having  *  disk  of  chaniberlrU 
disposed  In  concentric  rings  or  acemilln*  layer*  (with 
more  or  leaa  lateral  thickening^  doable  septa,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  lntcraeptal  canal*. 

Cycloclypoln®  (si-klo-kllp-tvrne),  n.pL  [XL., 

<  Cydocfyjxut  +  -fact.]  A  subfamily  of  A'tt**- 
mulinida.   See  Cyclodyptiita. 

Oycloclypaus  (si-al<f-kfii)'e>-n8),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
at's/or,  a  circle,  +  L.  clypeue,  clupeus,  a  shield.] 
The  typical  genus  of  l  udoclypctna. 

cycloccelic  (sd-klo-ee'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  »•»'»/«{.  a  cir- 
cle, +  noula,  the  belly,  the  intestines,  +  -ic.] 
Arranged  in  coils;  coiled:  applied  to  the  intes- 
tines of  birds  when  thus  disposed,  in  distinction 
from  orthocalie. 

cyclode  (si'klod),  n.  [<  Gr.  ««?j>r,  a  circle,  + 
JAie,  way,  patli.  Invented  by  Silvester,  1»4K] 
In  geom.,  the  nth  involute  of  a  circle. 

Cyclodinea  (fd-klo-din'e-»),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
nm'/jjdiK,  circular  (see  cycloid),  +  -iaea.]  In 
Stein's  system  of  classification  (1878),  a  fam- 
ily of  peritrichoua  infusorians,  represented  by 
the  genera 
fr«m. 

ciyclodinetw  (-i-kl^n'fHtn),  a,  [< 
+  -an.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cyt 
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<  Gr.  '\  iOjx;, 
circle,  + 
oArce  (ocWr-)  = 
E.  footA.]  A  ge- 
nua of  akinkg  or 
sand-lizards,  of 
the  family  Snn- 
cida,  having 
four  short  5-toed 
limbs,  thick  cir- 
cular scales,  a 
round  tail,  and 
scaly  eyelids,  it 

Is  named  from  the 
broad  spherosdal 
crowns  of  the  terlh, 
well  adapted  for 
crushing,  a*  shows 
In  the  side  slew  of 
the  aknll  herewith 
presented.  The  ge- 
nu* belong*,  like 
most  existing  lacer 

•  s.  to  the  Mrs- 
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Oyclodna 

ed  columella  eranll,  h  shown  In  the  Agon.  C. 
large  Auj  tralian  specie*.    See  iri tU. 

cycloganoid  {si-kl(e-g»ui'oid),  a.  and  it.  I.  a.  Of 
or  relating  to  the  Cycloganoidei. 
IL  «.  A  fish  of  the  order  CyeioganoidH. 

Oyclog&noidel  (sPklfl-^nni'de-i),  ».  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.atwXor,*  circle,  +  Ganoidei,  q.  v.]  An 
order  of  osseous  ganoid  fishi-s.  with  well-devel- 
oped  branch  iostegal  ray*,  the  bone*  of  the  head 
tu*arly  tv?>  in  the  teleosts,  and  the  scali  a  thin  and 
generally  rounded  or  cycloid.  The  species  arc 
mostly  extinct,  but  one  family.  Amiidcc,  still 
survives  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America. 
8ee>  cut  under  AmiiiUt. 

cyclogen  (sPklo-jen), n.  [<  Gr.  «'*Aoc,  a  circle, 
ring,  +  -yn»x,  producing:  see -pes.]  A  dicoty- 
ledonous plant  with  concentric  woody  circles ; 
an  exogen. 

cyclograph  (n'klo-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  «i«>n>/«- 
Orig,  describe  a  circle,  <  <i'*H  a  circle,  +  jyw- 
fm,  describe,  write.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
scribing arcs  of  circles,  it  consists  of  two  wheels 
of  unequal  diameter  adjustable  upon  *  common  rod,  to 
which  the  dccrlbing  pencil  1>  attached.  A  greater  or 
leal  curvature  U  Riven  by  moving  the  small  wheel  from  or 
toward  the  larger. 

cycloid  (ai'klold),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  eycloide  =  8p. 
cidoide  =  Pg.  cycUride  =  It.  ciclmde,  <  Gr.  n> 
Ojki&K,  contr.  mk?Mk,  li**  *  circle,  <  ma/or,  a 
circle,  +  ridoc,  form.]  I.  a.  1.  Resembling  a 
circle ;  having  a  circular  form.  Specifically — 
9.  In  ickth. :  (a)  More  or  leas  circular,  with  con- 
centric striations :  applied  to  the  scales  of  cer- 
tain fishes.  See  cut  under  scale.  (6)  Having 
somewhat  circular  scales,  as  a  fish ;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  the  Cydoidci. 

II.  »■  1.  A  curve  generated  by  a  point  in  the 
circumference  or  on  a  radius  of  a  circle  when 
the  circle  is  rolled 
along  a  straight 
line  and  kept  al- 
ways in  the  same 
plane.  When  the 
paint  is  In  theclrram- 
rc rente  of  the  gener- 
ating circle  the  curve 
generated  la  the  tout 
moti  cycloid ;  when  it 
la  within  the  circle 
the  carve  Is  a  WMlUtt 
oW  -i./ .  and  when  it 
la  on  a  radius  produced  beyond  the  circle  the  curve  la  a 
enrlai*  cyeiatd.  The  cycloid  la  of  great  Importance  In 
relation  to  the  theory  of  wave-motion. 

2.  In  ichth.,  a  cycloid  fish ;  a  fish  with  eyeloid 
scales,  or  one  of  the  Cydoidci.—  Companion  to 
the  Cycloid,  a  curve  described  by  the  Intersection  of  a 
vertical  line  from  the  point  of  contact  of  a  wheel  rolling 
on  a  borlaonUl  rail  with  a  horiaoulal  line  from  a  Used 
point  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
cycloidal  (si-kloi'daJ),  a.  [<  cycloid  +  -a/.]  1. 
Same  as  cycloid. — 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 


«  Uuee  pctKiU : 
el  A  generate*  tha  crclnMt  J**>par. 
*|  *  the  W"U;e.  ar^1  (hat  at  a  lh« 

crcloaf. 
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ment  for  recording  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel 
or  the  distance  traversed  by  a  vehicle;  an  odom- 
eter.— 2.  A  cirele-aquarer. 
Oyclometop*  (si'kl6-me-tA'p»),  n.  pi  (NL., 
\  Gr.  aieAof,  a  circle,  +  /liruxov,  front,  face.] 
A  superfamily  group  of  braehyurous  decapod 
crustaceans,  lu  technical  diameters  are  1  a  short, 
broad  carapace,  rounded  anteriorly  and  laterally  pro- 
diicrd,  without  a  projecting  rostrum-.  V  pairs  of  gills; 
and  the  mala  genital  opening  on  the  basal  Joint  of  the 
last  pair  of  thoracic  legs.  It  contains  such  genera  as 
Cancer,  Can-inns.  /Wfunue,  Xanlho.  etc.,  and  corre. 
sponds  to  the  more  modern  group  CaiscniidVii.  Ill  lie 
Blainville's  system  of  classification  the  Cf/cfamrlapa  Were 
characterised  as  having  the  carapace  very  large,  arched 
in  front,  and  narrowed  behind  ;  the  legs  ni<  alerately  long  ; 
and  the  epistoma  very  abort  and  traiuverae.  It  Included 
the  families  Canrrija.  P„efu»i.f-e,  and  PUumarf.*  of 
U»h.  It  has  also  t«*n  called  Os.-rm4V.i,  and  divided 
Into  the  "  legions  -  Coiserinea,  tyrfi'issn,  <«ryHoidra.  and 
It  Includes  the  principal  edible  crabs  of 
th-o  n''>rth«m  ivraA.  • 

Cyclometopita  (si'Mo-mo-topM-tH),  n.  pt. 
[NL.]    8ame  as  Cyclnmetopa.    Imp.  IHct. 

cyclometopons  ( si' klo-mc-to'pus),  a.  [<  Cyclo- 
mrtojta  +  -ous.)  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cydomelopa.  * 

cycle-metric  (si-kl<)-niet'rik),  a.  r=  P.  cycto- 
metriqw  ;  as  cycUmctry  +  -ic]  In  geom.,  re- 
lating to  tiie  division  of  a  circumference  into 
e<jual  parts. 

cyclometry  (si-klom'e-tri),  n.  [=  rylomt1- 
trie  —  Kp.  rielomttria,  (.  Gr.  iriavior,  a  circle,  + 
-pcTpia,  {  fitrpov,  a  measure.]  1.  The  art  of 
measuring  circles;  specifically,  the  attempt  to 
square  the  circle. 
I  must  tell  you,  that  sir 

r  Si  r.  '«'■  m^frv. 

Wallu,  Due  Correction  of 

S.  The  theory  of  circular  functions. 
Oyclomyaria  (sPklo-ml-ft'riHi). pi.  [NT-.,  < 
Or.  aiavjjr,  a  circle,  +  pit,  muscle,  at.  a  mouse, 
—  K.  mouse.  Cf.  mmcle.]  In  Claus'a  classifica- 
tion, an  order  of  free-swimming  tunicates  or 
IstaMSMs  eontaining  only  the  family  DoUoUdtv. 
Their  technical  characters  are :  a  cask-shaped  body,  the 
mouth  and  atrial  opening  surrounded  by  lobes,  the 
mantle  delicate,  the  muscles  arranged  In  dosed  rings, 
the  dnraa]  wall  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity  formed  by  a 
branc  hlal  lamella  pierced  with  numerous  allta,  the  diges- 
tive canal  not  compreased  Into  a  nucleus,  the  teatrs  and 
varies  maturing  simultaneously,  and  development 


cyclopedic 

Jlydrotoa^ corresponding  to  Bfdromeduta:  op- 
posed to  Toponetira.  Aimer. 

cycloneural  (sJ-kl<>-no'ral),  a.  [<  CyekmeMra 
+  -a/.]  Having  a  complete  nerve-ring,  as  a 
hydromedusan ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cyeitmeura ;  not  toponeural. 

cyclonic  (sl-klon'ik),  o.  [<  cyetone  +  -it.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  cyclone: 
as,  a  eyrlome  area;  cyclonic  action;  "the  cy- 
eUmic  motion  in  sun-spots,"  Young. 

cyclonically  (si-klon'i-kal-i),  arte.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  cyclone;  like  a  cyclone. 

cyclonoacope  (s!-kl6'n6-skop),  w.  [<  Gr.  aia/of, 
a  eircle(see  cyclone),  +  momp,  view.]  A  hurri- 
cane-indicator; an  apparatus  (devised  by  Padre 
Vllies,  S.  J.,  Havana)  consisting  of  an  outer 
card  with  compass-points  and  an  inner  mova- 
ble card  with  lines,  to  show  the  direction  of  mo- 
ticm  of  the  various  atmospheric  currents  con- 
stituting the  circulation  of  a  tropical  hurricane. 
Tile  apparatus,  when  properly  oriented  and  adjusted,  aids 
an  observer  In  detecting  the  eitstenco  of  a  hurricane  In 
hU  vicinity  and  the  bearing  of  Its  center. 

OyclopacfleV  (ri-klo-pa'se-ft),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cyclops,  2,  +  -ae«i.]    A  superfamily  group  of 

e  from 
of  l  «- 


the  genus  Cyclops  i  an 
j>epwrf«7. 
cyclopBtlia,  c 

etc. 

cyclope  (sl'kldp),  a.    [<  L. 
r/oyieon.]    Having  or  using  a 
[Poetical.] 


F,llft. 


romnltahed  by  a  complicated  alternation  of  generation! 
In  the  first  asexual  generation  there  ia  a  large  auditor 
veaicle  oa  the  left  side.    Clam,  ZoOlc«y  ( trans. X  IL  10*. 


cloid ;  of  the  nature  of  a  cycloid :  as,  the  cy- 
cloidal  space  (that  is,  the  space  contained  be- 
i  the  cycloid  and  its  base). 


It  Is  doubtful  whether,  at  three  years  old.  La  Place 
could  count  much  beyuod  ten  ;  and  if,  at  six.  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  any  other  ryokndaf  curves  than  those  gen- 
erated by  tile  trundling  of  his  hoop,  he  was  a  pt>nllgv  In- 
deed. Eemtt,  UraUona,  I.  41*. 

Cyclolilaj engine, paddle-wheel. pendulum.  Seethe 
nouns. 

cycloidean  (si-kloi'df-an),  a.  and  it.  [< 
(id  +  -an.)    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ' 
characters  of  the  Cycloidei. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Cycloidei. 

Oycloidelt  (si-kloi'df-l),  ».  pJ.  p^L.,  <  Gr. 
tn*jjxi6fc,  circular:  see  cycloid.']  In  L.  Agas- 
sis'* system  of  cUsaification,  the  fourth  order 
of  fishes,  including  those  with  eyeloid  scales — 
that  is,  scale*  of  the  usual  type,  marked  with 
concentric  rings  and  not  enameled  or  pecti- 
nated. It  was  contrasted  with  the  orders  CtrnmoW. 
Cunovdei,  and  Ptsamtri.  It  has  proved  to  be  an  artificial 
assemblage  of  forms,  embracing  most  of  the  malacoptery- 
glan  Ashes  of  Cuvler,  but  also  many  of  his  ncantboptery- 
glans,  and  is  not  now  In  use- 

cycloimber  (m-kloim'b*r).  n.  [<  Gr.  a-ia£or, 
circle;  i!d  element  not  obvious.]  In  geom.,  a 
curve  drawn  on  the  surface  of  a  right  cylinderso 
that  when  the  cylinder  is  developed  the  curve 
i  a  circle. 


cyclomyarian  (gi'kty-mi-a'ri-an),  a.    [<  (> 
elomyana  +  -mm.]    Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cyclomyaria. 
cyclonal  (ai'klii-nal),  a.    [=  F.  cyclonal;  as 
cyclone  +  -<i/.]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
of  a  cyclone ;  cyclonic. 

The  ryrfvnaf  curvature  of  the  wind  < 
by  a  stronger  gradient  and  greater  i 
la  the  antl-cyeional  curvature. 

Report.  1881,  p.  286. 

cyclone  (si'kWn),  ».  [=  F. eyeUme  =  8p.  ciWoa, 
\  Gr.  nsiOjji;  whirling  round,  ppr. of  kvk)wv,  kv* 
n>4"v,  go  round,  whirl  round,  as  wind  or  .water, 
move  in  a  circle,  surround,  <  Kt*?.or,  a  circle :  see 
eyrie.]  1.  The  term  introduced  into  meteor- 
ology by  Piddington,  in  1840,  as  a  general  uame 
for  the  class  of  extensive  storms  at  sea  that 
were  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  characterized 
by  the  revolution  of  air  in  circles  about  a  calm 
center.— 8.  Any  atmospheric  movement,  gen- 
tle or  rapid,  general  or  local,  on  land  or  at  sea. 
in  which  the  wind  blows  spirally  around  ana 
in  toward  a  center.  In  the  northern  hrmUphrrc  the 
la  usually  counter  clockwise,  and  In  the 
Ills  ' 


eye;  cyclo- 


i  the  patient  watchers  of  the  night, — 
The  tyclope  gleaners  of  the  fruitful  sales, — 
Ulow  tile  wide  mbty  way  where  heaven  is  white 
All  paved  with  suns  that  daae  our  wondering  eyes. 
O.  W.  //efinea.  To  Christian  Uottfrled  Ehrenbert. 

cyclopean  (si-klo-pe'ani,  a.  [=  F.  eyciopien,  < 
L.  Cyclopias,  <  Gr.  KvtAunttoc,  Cvclopean  (archi- 
tecture), <  Kt\>«y,  Cyclops.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of,  any  of 
the  legendary  Cvclopes.  [Commonly  with  a 
capital  when  used  with  direct  reference  to  these 
beings:  as,  Cydopcein  architecture.  See  below.] 
specifically  —  ('■)  Having  a  single  eye  In  the  tukldle  of  the 
forehead ;  In  sojW.,  having  a  median  and  apparently  or  ac- 
tually single  eye.  ThU  state  may  lie  normal  and  perms, 
iieu  t,  aalnanmenf  the  crustaivana  ;  or  normal  and  mark- 
ing n  stage  of  development :  or  monstrous,  from  defect  of 
growth  in  the  parts  concerned,  whereby  the  eyes  are  not 
separated.  U  occurs,  for  example.  <iccaslonally  In  the  pig. 
(A)  Single  and  situated  In  tbe  middle  of  the  forehead,  as 
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to  an  early  style  of  l 


sates,  constructed  of  ■ 
» Irrexnuttly  shaped  I 


ten  prcacnUrig  Joints  of  very  perfect  »urkniaiuldp?"such 
.  masonry  was  fa- 


of  Ike  Aatoi.  I 


la  Hie 


Cjrrl'ints  occur  at  nit  hours  of  the  dny  and  night,  where- 
as whirlwinds  and  tornadoes)  show  a  diurnal  period  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  any  in  meteorology.  Finally,  eyesenss 
take  place  under  conditions  which  Involve  unequal  st- 
m'Wpfaeric  nresaures  or  densities  at  the  same  hetglita  of 
the  atmosphere,  due  to  Inequalities  in  tbe  geographical 
distribution  of  temperature  and  humidity :  but  whirl- 
winds  occur  where  for  the  time  the  air  la  unusually  warm 
or  moist,  and  where,  consequently,  temperature  and  hu- 
midity diminish  with  height  at  an  abnormally  rapid  rate. 
Cyetimes  are  thus  phenomena  resulting  from  a  disturb- 
of  the  ninlllhrlum  of  the  atmosphere  considered 


OycloUbridss  (si-klv-lab'ri-de).  n.  vl.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  six/or,  circle  (component  of  Cycwidei,  q,  v.), 
+  NX.  LnbrUUr,  q.  v.]  The  family  Labridir,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  cycloid  scales,  and  thus 
contrasted  with  the  ClenoUtbrida  or  Vumneentri- 
dec,  long  supposed  to  be  closelv  related  to  them. 

OycloliteB  <si  kl6-li'tex>,  ».   (NL.,  <  Gr. 
a  circle,  +  >jflbf.  a  stone.]    A  genus  of  fossil 
corals,  of  the  family  Fnngidtr.   LamarcJc,  1801. 

cyclometer  (sl-klotn'e-W-r),  a.  [<  Or.  *i 
circle,  +  tttrpov,  a  measure.]    i.  An  in 


iocs  have  their  ori- 
gin In  a  vertical  disturbance  of  atmoaphert.  equilibrium. 

y.myc.  Brit.,  XVI.  123. 

3.  Popularly,  a  tornado  (such  as  occur  in  the 
Western  States),  or  any  destructive  storm.  See 
formula,  leattrspont,  arid  tchirltcitul.  [U.  8.] 
cyclone-pit  (si'klon-pit),  n.  On  the  prairies 
and  plains  of  the  western  United  States,  a  pit 
or  underground  room  made  for  refuge  from  a 
tornado  or  cyclone. 

Cycloneura  "(si-klo-nu'rji),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Gr. 
instru-  a-iavtof,  circle,  +  vcvpor,  nerve.]    A  divisiou  of 


lded  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Cy- 
clope*. It  la  re- 
markable for  tbe 
immense  else  of 
the  stone*  com- 
monly employ- 
ed, and  was  most 
frequently  used 
for  lite  walls  of 
cities  and  rfor- 
tressee.  The 
walls  of  Tlryns, 
near  Nanplie. 
In  llreece,  men- 
tioned by  Ho- 
mer, are  a  good 
specimen  of  Cy- 
clopean mason- 
ry. The  n  mains 
of  these  walls 
consist  of  three  courses,  of  which  the  stones,  measuring 
from  fi  to  a  feet  long,  from  S  to  4  feet  wide,  and  from  i  to 
3  foot  deep,  are  rudely  shaped.  Irregular  masse*  piled  on 
one  another.  Kiamplea  uf  Cyclopean  workoecurtnllreeoo, 
Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere.  The  more  primitive 
Cyclopean  masonry  in  Greece,  roughly  built  of  stone*  en- 
tirely unhewn,  the  spares  between  the  larger  stones  being 
Ailed  with  smaller  ones,  is  often  termed  Prlasoie. 

cyclopedet  (si'kl<>-ped),  a.   [<  cyclopedia.']  A 
cyclopedia, 
fcter  Lombard's  scholastic  rjWupeds  nf  divinity. 

T.  WarUm,  Hist.  »5ng.  Poetry,  IX  4(0. 

cyclopedia,  cyclopaedia  (sl-kl{i-pe'di-)t),  n. 
[Short  form  of  encyclopedia,  encyclopadia,  q.  v.] 
1 .  A  book  containing  account*  of  the  principal 
subjects  in  one  branch  of  science,  art,  or  learn- 
ing in  general :  as.  a  cyclopedia  of  botany;  a  ry- 
clopedta  of  mechanics  —2.  In  a  broader  sense, 
a  book  comprising  accounts  of  all  branches  of 
learning;  an  encyclopedia.  See  encyclopedia. 

cyclopedic,  cyclopaedic  (si-klo-pe'dik  or  -ped'- 
ik),  a.  [<  cyclopedia,  cyclopaaia,  +  -ic]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  cyclopedia. — S.  Resembling 


Digitized  by  Google 


cyclopedic 

a  cyclopedia  in  character  or  contents;  exhaus- 
tive :  as,  cyclopedic  treatment  of  a  subject, 
cyclopedlcal,  cyclop»dlcal(ai-kl6-pe  di-kalor 
-fn-d  i-knl),  a.    Same  as  cyclopedic. 
MB.        Plural  of  CycloM,  1 . 
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one-eyed  chief  Polyphemus,  (e)  One  of  a  Thra- 
eian  tribe  of  giants',  named  from  a  king  Cyclops, 
who,  expelled  from  their  country,  were  fabled 
to  have  built  in  their  wanderings  the  (Treat  pre- 
historic walls  and  fortresses  of  Greece.  See 
cyclopean. —  2.  [NL.]  In  roo7.,  a  genus  of  mi- 
nute fresh- water  eo- 
nepods,  typical  of  the 
family  Cy'clopidcr,  hav- 
ing a  greatly  enlarged 
pair  of  antennules 
(the  appendages  of 
the  second  somite  of 
the  head),  by  the  vig- 
orous strokes  of  which 
they  dart  through  the 
water  an  if  propelled 
by  oars,  htfc*  front  of 

the  head  there  Is  a  bead; 
black  median  eye,  really 
double,  hut  appearing  •ill 
gle, whence  the  name  of  the 
genus.  Ct/d'<f<fM>iricor- 


Hud  a>  <>./<//.  •  Imlmle 
Copepoi,  un.Ut  vl.w,  htgsJy  s"g" 


of  the  family  ColiArida,  containing  the  familiar 
and  beautiful  green-snake  of  the  United  States, 
C.  rernalis.  See  green-make. 
Oyclophorid*  (si-klo-for'i-de),  a.  fl.  [XL.,  < 
Cyclophorus  +  -t'dtr.J  A  family  of  opereulate 
gastropodous  molliisks.  typified  by  the  genus 
Cyclophorus,  related  to  anil  often  merged  in  Cy- 

clottnmultr.  They  hare  a  depressed  shell  with  circular 
ajierturo  and  a  pluri.pfnal  operculum.  Leading  genera 
are  CfrtrfopAorus,  Cyeitftrts,  PumatiuS,  IHjifnnmatir*! ,  arid 
/'■ipt'na.    Alio  called  Cyrlntidft 

Cyclophorus  (sl-Wof'o-rus),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  •«>- 
K/.v&ifAK,  moving  in  a  circle,  <  gix/oc,  a  circle,  + 
-Q6poc,  <  fipftv  as  E.  frrrtr1,] 
A  genus  of  gastrottodoiig 
molluska,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Cyclnphoriihr,  or  referred 
to  the  family  Cyrlottomida. 

cyclopia  (s!-kl6'pi.»),  n. 
[NL.,  <  L.  Carton*.  <  Or.  Ke- 
a/iiV.  Cyclops:  see  Cyclops.']  In  teratol.,  a  mal- 
formation in  which  the  orbits  form  a  single 
continuous  cavity.    Also  called  synophthalmia. 

cyclopic(s1-klop'1k),a.  [<Cyclcj>s  +  -ic]  [Cap. 
or  I.  c,  according  to  use.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  the  Cyclopes;  cyclopean.  speclfl- 
cally —0»)  iHie-eyisI ;  eyejoncan  (which  see).  Qence-  (A-i 
Seeing  only  one  part  ot  a  auhicct ;  one-aided,  (e)  Gigantic. 

Sending  »  bill  of  defiance  to  all  physician.,  chlrurReous, 
and  apothecaries,  a.  in  many  bold  giant*,  or  cyclopia*  moti  • 
•ten.,  who  dally  leek  to  ngnt  against  Heaven  by  their  re 
bellious  drug,  and  doae. '.  Artif.  Hamimmmtm. 


cy  c  I  op  i  d 

rfomXr. 


(si'klo-pid),  n.    A  member  of  the  Cy- 


CyclopldaS  (si-klop'Me),  «.  ;>/.  [NL.,  <  Cyclop*, 
•J,  +  -it In:  1  A  family  of  minute  entomostracous 
crustaceans,  of  the  gnathostomatous  section  of 
f'optpoda :  so  called  from  their  simple  single  eye. 
They  are  muatly  frrah-water  forms,  without  any  heart, 
the  second  )MLlr  of  antenna?  4  Jointed  and  Dot  hlrsnious. 
the  anterior  antemue  of  the  male  prelienaile.  ami  the  fifth 
pair  of  feet  rudinienUiry.  They  are  extremely  prolific, 
and  It  la  eattmated  that  In  one  summer  u  female  may  tie- 
come  tlie  progenitrix  of  more  than  four  million  deacen- 
dsnla.  Tbey  undergo  many  transformation.  Iw-forc  attain- 
ing maturity.   See  cut  under  Cjfefoiw. 

cycloplne  (sl'kly.pln).  n.    [<  HL.  Cyclopia,  a 

Ens  of  plaut*  (<  Or.  sis/of,  a  circle,  +  toi* 
U)  =  E./<k>0.+  An  alkaloid  obtained 

u  plants  of  the  genua  Cyclopia. 
cyclopite  <si'kld-pit),  n.  [<  Cyclopean  +  -tu-.] 
A  crystallized  variety  of  snort  hi te,  occurring  in 
geodes  in  tho  dolerite.  of  the  Cyclopean  isles  or 
rocks  on  the  coast  of  Sicilv,  opposite  Acireale. 

cycloplegia  (rt-klo-pi*' jf-»).  »•  [NL.,  <  Or. 

ais/of,  a  circle,  +  rr>ij-ri,  a  stroke.]  Paralysis 
of  the  clliarv  muscle  of  the  eye. 
Cyclops  OtTklops),  «.  [=  V.'Cycloue  •=  Sp.  Ci- 
clope  =  It.  I  'icloftc  —  Pg.  Cyelope  x.  I).  G.  Cyctopc 
=  Dan.  Kw.  Cyclop,  <  L.  Cyclops,  pi.  Cyclopes,  < 
Or.  Ki*2w«'>,  pi.  Ki«XwTrf,  Cyclops,  lit.  round- 
eyed,  <  *t*>or,  a  circle.  +  irf,  eve.]  1.  PI.  Cy- 
clopes (si-kld'pei'l  or ' 'yclnp*.  In  C,r.  myf*.  and 
1:  (a]  A  giant  with  but  one  eye.  which 
I  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 


*•»/.  nkctatKum* ;  */,  pntimnt* : 
lb,  laibran  t  R,  rtntruin  l  ft ,  sVMeo- 
aaU-.  III ,  nouwuj  /i",  t«4tv 
rtlW*  ;  f,  flnt  ntaiBllla;  K/ ,  use- 

«ul.»comn,:.ii'waU.r  fle,  lir.*iJ^»iS2d!S 
of  lre.h  .water,  pond.  iu.d    tZ".l£^  ",\. 
dltehea.    See  Cojrpoda. 

3.  [f.  c]  A  copepod  of  the  genus  Cyclops. 
cycloptcrid  (sl-kloii'te-rid),  a.    A  fish  of  the 
rnmilv  CyctopterttUr. 

Oyclopterlde  <«i-klop.ter'i-de),  a. pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cycloptcnui  +  -idir.j  A  family  of  fishes,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Cydoplervs,  and  adopted 
by  various  authors  with  different  limits.  See 
cut  under  Cycloptenu.  (a)  In  tho  old  •yttema  It  «n- 
lieaivd  the  trite  Cyttupuruta  a.  well  aa  Ltbarididfr  and 
ChiiHttocidfK.  (61  In  tiunther  i  .yat«rn  It  Inefudea  the  trne 
Cytlopitrida  and  aUo  JLiiNtridiitir.  re)  By  Gill  and  Aiuit 
lean  writer,  generally  it  la  restricted  to  Cyttopttrtridtu  of 
a  ^iort  ventrkxwe  form,  with  abort  prnterior  aud  otipoaile 
dorsal  ami  anal  flat  ami  a  diatfttct  Mttmio.  doraaf.  The 
»|ierle»  Inhabit  the  cold  ku  of  the  rvorthorn  bemlaphrre. 

Cyclopterin*  (si-klop-te-ri'ntt),  n.  pi.  [NL„ 
'  Cyeloplcrns  +•  -ian2.]  ~ln  Gunther1!!  system  of 
classification,  the  first  group  of  his  family  Dis- 
coboli, having  two  separate  dorsal  fins,  and  1  - 
abdominal  and  16  caudal  vertebras 

cyclopterine  <si-klop't»}-rin),  a.  and  n.    L  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Cyclopterina  or  restricted 
CycUipterUUt. 
H,  n.  One  of  the  Cycfo/>teTt'ri«. 

cycloptcroid  (si-klop'to-roid),  a.  and  n.  L  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Cycloplerida. 

II.  «.  A  fish  of  the  family  Cyclofilerida  or 
supi't-familv  Cycloptcroidea. 

Cyclopteroidea  (si-klop-te-roi'de-ll),  n.  pf. 
fS'L.,  <  Cyctoptrrus  +  -oidca.]  A  snperfamily  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  distinguished  by  the 
development  of  a  suctorial  disk  resulting'from 
the  union  of  the  ventral  fins  and  the  fixture  of 
their  rays  to  the  pelvic  bones.  It  includes  the 
families  CycloptrritUr  and  JAparidula: 

Oyclopteriu  (sl-klop'te-rus),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
kU>j>c,  a  circle,  +  xTtpvv,  wing.]  A  genus  of 
fishes,  t  ypical  of  the  family  Cychpterida.  By  the 


cyclostome 

cyclorh&phoua  (sl-klor'a-fus),  n.  [<  NL.  cy- 
clorhaphus,  <  Or.  ai*>j>(,  acirele,  +  pairf,  a  seam, 
a  suture,  <  /tojrrrn;  sew.]  Having  the  pupa-case 
opening  eurvilinearly  ;  specifically,  pertaining 
to  or  having  tlie  characters  of  the  Cyclorhapha. 

Gyclo&aura  (si-klo-aa'rtt),  a.  pi.  %  [NL..  <  Gr. 
ata/of,  a  circle,  +  oaipoc,  lizard.]  A  division 
of  lacertilians  or  lizards.  They  have  a  .hort  ttatek 
tongue.  acAtvely  esteiulble;  a  round  pupil ;  a  long  tall  with 
the  anu.  not  terminal ;  2  or  4  .hort  feet,  or  none :  the  l*«dy 
either  taeertifortn  or  .erpentifonn ;  the  tiack  with  large 
ftenlea;  and  the  lielly  with  aeule.  not  overiapjiiug  auil  ar- 
ranged in  crciaa-banda  The  divi.km  eolltalu.  the  t'Airtea- 
tlae,  Zvnvrifltr,  and  EcpUvputiUlt*  |(o  which  mm.  add  the 
motnlon.  etc.).  The  group  la  by  nowic  made  a  family, 
/'/yrAo|.fewerti,  of  a  hUl*ird«-r  flrretliwiruw. 

cyclosaurlan  (si-kl6-«a'ri-an),  a.  and  a.    [<  Cy- 

closaura  +  -i-nit.]  1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  <.>cloiia«rn. 
TT  n.  One  of  the  Cyelosaura. 
cycloBCope  (si'klo-skdp),  n.  L<  Or.  tdOoc,  a 
circle,  +  emrrir,  view.]  An  apparatus  invented 
by  McLeod  and  Clarke  for  measuring  velocities 
of  revolution  at  a  given  Instant,  it  constat*  e». 

acoUally  of  a  rweolrlng  ruled  cylinder  that  may  be  eiajn- 
taed  through  an  opening  partially  c|.*k  " 
■nllug  at  a  known  rate.  " 


older  author.  It  wa.  made  to  Itnlude  all  form,  with  sn 
lmiN'rfeet]>  iKwirted  .keleton  and  the  ventral  fin.  unite,] 
In  a  broad  .ttetiuial  dl.k  :  by  later  author,  it  I.  restricted 
to  the  lump  n.h  (C.  fumposl  and  rlnacly  related  speclea. 

cyclorama  (sl-klo-ra'tnii),  «.  [<  Gr.  afiwec,  a 
circle,  +  i^iauo,  a  view,  <fywe,  see.]  A  represen- 
tation of  a  landscape,  battle,  or  other  scene, 
arranged  on  tho  walls  of  a  room  of  cylindrical 
shape,  and  so  executed  as  to  appear  in  natural 
perspective,  the  spectators  occupying  a  posi- 
tion in  the  center;  a  circular  panorama. 


i  lal-mr  at  tlie  Trade, 

-  1.1  I.  --      i:,.^    "l.  .|.Uf 

(  oie^y,  The  MUtreas,  Monopoly. 


(f»)  In  the  Odvssey,  one  of  a  race  of  gigantic, 
lawless  cannibal  s'hepherds  in  Sicily,  under  the 


It  U  only  within  a  generation  that  evrli 
painted  and  eon.trueted  with  a  satl.lartory  degree  of  me 
ehauleal  perfeetlon.      Affyietfm' *  Ann.  Cyr.,  IMC.  p.  ^Ts. 

cyeloramic  (sl-kln-ram'ik),  a.  [<  cyclorama  + 
-i<-.]  Kelatiug  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  cyclo- 
rama. 

The  law. of  ryfloramir perspective  liare been nuderst'iod 

for  two  or  Usrti  ecnturif.. 

AppUt.mt  -Int..  Cyr..  IS*<5.  p.  Bi 

Cyclorhapha  (si-klor'a-fa).  ».  /•/.  [XL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  eyclorhaph  u« :  see  cyrlttrhajthou*.  ]  A  prime 
division  of  ihpterous  insects,  containing  those 
in  which  the  pupa-ease  opens  curvilinearlv: 
opposed  to  (>r</WA«pA«,  in  which  the  case  spirts 
straight  Brauer. 


.  cluaed  by  •  tuning  fork 
vll.rallus  at  a  known  rate.  The  observation  depends  on 
the  persistence  uf  vl.bsi.  and  when  the  Intermittent  ap- 
pearand) of  the  ruled  lines,  seen  pas'  the  vibrating  fork, 
heoomas  continuous,  an  Index  shows  upon  a  scale  the  rate 
of  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder 

cyclosis  i  si-U6'sis),  a.  |  XL.,  <  Gr.  idOuoic,  % 
surrounding,  <  mooir,  surround,  move  around, 
<  «i«vj>f,  a  circle :  see  cycle,  a.]  In  r»o7.,  physiol., 
and  tVof.,  circulation,  as  of  blood  or  other  fluid : 
in  zoology,  especially  applied  to  the  currents  in 
which  circulate  the  finely  granular  protoplasmic 
substances  in  Protozoa,  Infusoria,  etc.,  as  within 
the  body  of  members  of  the  genus  Paramecium, 
and  the  pseudopods  of  foraminifers;  in  botany, 
originally,  to  the  movement  occasionally  observ- 
able in  the  latex  of  plants,  now  to  the  streaming 
movement  of  protoplasm  within  the  cell. 

It  i>  by  the  contractility  at  the  protoplaamic  layer  that 
the  curious  ryriorui  ...  I.  carried  on  within  tlie  Klalit- 
cell.  M'.  H.  Carimlcr.  Mlcroa.,  I  534. 

cyclospermoiia  (st-klo-sper'mus),  o.  [<  Gr. 
«'*>oc,  a  circle,  +  o-v^o,  seed,  +  -out.]  In 
hot.,  having  the  embryo  coiled  about  the  cen- 
tral albumen,  as  the  seeds  of  Cariiophyllactcr. 

(sl  klos'to  mll),  «.  [NL.,fem.sing. 
2  neut.  pi.)  of  cyelontomus:  see  cyclos- 
Umous.l  1,  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cy- 
clostomida- :  so  called  from  the  circular  aperture 
of  the  shell.  Very  different  limits  have  Iweo  given  to 
It,  the  old  writers  Including  not  only  all  the  true  f>et,«f^- 
moftr,  bat  also  tlie  fytofAorii/f*  and  Pomatiidtr,  while 
by  nwMrt  rii-Mteni  wrlte'rs  It  Is  lluiltoi  to  those  with  a  cal- 
careous paur.lspfral  operculum  flattened  and  having  an 
eccentric  nucleus.  The  .pedes  are  numerous;  they  live 
In  damp  places.  C.  e/e.Niiw  I.  an  etattiple.  See  cut  under 
Cyeiodtnni'it*.    Also  Cyciosfomuj. 

2.  [Used  aa  a  plural.]  The  cycloetomatous 
vertebrates,  or  myzonts. 

OycloBtomata  (si-klo-std'ma-tA),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  cyclastomatus :  see  eyctostomatou*. ) 

1.  A  division  of  gymno!a>matous  polyzoans 
ha\-ing  tubular  cells,  partially  free  or  entirely 
connate,  a  terminal  opining  with  a  movable 
lip,  and  no  avimlaria  nor  vibracula:  opposed 
to  Chilmtomata  and  t' tenon lema hi.  It  is  subdivided 
into  Articulata  or  ftattiratfi  ifamily  Cri*iidtr\  and  /sar- 
ticxiittta  or  IneruMala.  mntalning  the  rtwt  of  the  families. 

2.  Influnther's  system  of  classification,  a  sub- 
class of  fishes  having  the  following  technical 
characters :  the  skeleton  cartilaginous  and  no- 
tochordal,  without  ribs  and  without  real  jaws; 
skull  not  separate  from  the  vertebral  column ; 
no  limbs;  gills  in  the  form  of  fixed  sacs  with- 
out branchial  arches,  6  or  7  in  number  on  each 
side ;  one  nasal  aperture  only :  mouth  circular 
or  sucker-like;  and  heart  without  bulbus  arte- 
riosus. Also  called  Cyctostomi,  Cyclostotnia, 
Slarsipobranehii,  and  Mimorhina, 

cycloRtomate  (si-klos' to-mat),  a.  [<  NL  cy- 
elosUymatus :  sec  cyclostoma f»w*\]  Same  as  ey- 
etostomoHS. 

Of  the  thirty,  three  ciWorfiwi<i'ff  forms,  thirteen  had  pre- 
viously been  known  in  a  fiastl  state        Sr»>»re.  IX  SM 

cycloetomatona  (si-klo-stom'a-'UB>-  "•   t<  NL. 

rvc/f«ifoi«<i(«.«,  <  Gr.  *ii>r<-,  a  circle,  T  oro- 
^o(r-),  mouth.]  Having  a  circular  oral  aper- 
ture, or  round  mouth.  Spw  ifh-aUy-  <n)  Pertaining  to 
the  polyroan  tvfosfnsjMfa.  (6)  Pertaining  to  the  round 
mouthed  Itshc..  the  lamprey,  and  hags-  The  usual  form 
In  ichthyology  i>  ciWosI'-iik'M. 
cyclostome  (sPklo-stom),  a.  and  a.  [<  NL.  cy- 
clnntomus:  see  eycUuitomous.']     L  a.  Same  as 

CV'''".,f»rN»M*. 

Ilie  ctrt*^Nifonse  Fishes  posseaaed  of  ci'rcbral  ganglia  that 
are  tolerably  manifest,  lead  us  to  tlie  ordinary  nshes.  til 
which  these  ganglia,  individually  much  larger,  form  a 
or  rudimentary  brain. 

//  Sytmxr,  i'rtn.  ot  Psychol.,  I  a 
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II.  ».  1.  A  Ash  of  the  order  Cyelo*tom(;  a 
marsipobranoh ;  a  mouorhine;  a  lamprey  or 
hag.— 2.  A  gastropod  of  the  family  Cyelotto- 

Oyclostomi  («I-klos'ti>-mI),  n.  pi.  (ML.,  pL  of 
cyeiottomu»:  »••••  ryrV"*f<>ni'>iMi.]  Iu  Cuvier** 
aystem  of  classification,  the  second  family  of 
hU  senond  order,  Chondropterygii  branchii*  flzu, 
with  the  mouth  formed  into  a  tucker,  contain- 
ing the  lampreys  and  hags,  or  the  eyclosto- 
raous,  monorhine,  or  marsipobranchiate  fishes : 
a  synonym  of  .VarmpobranckH. 
cyclostomid  (sl-klo«'to-mid),  n.    A  gastropod 

of  the  family  Cyelostomidtr. 
Cyclcstomida  (sl-kia-atom'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL., 
<  Cyctostoina  +  nUr.]  A  family  of  tenioglos- 
aate  gastropods  to  which  different  limits  hare 
been  -ssigned.  (<■)  By  the  aU  •  risera  H  waa  c»  tended 
'  mi  l 
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CyelothurlnsB  (ri'kb)-thf,-rrnfl),  w.  pi.  [NL.. 
<  ryrlothurtu  +  -tnir.]  A  subfamily  of  South 
American  arborioole  ant-eaters,  of  the  family 
Myrmecophagidn ■■;  the  two-toed  ant-eaters  of 
the  single  genus  CyeUtthuru*.  The  itrat.  fourth, 
sail  filth  diglta  of  III*  fore  pa»»  arc  n  reduced  that  uuly 
tw„  are  visible  eitemally.  and  the  Inner  illicit  of  the  hind 
foot  Is  likewise  rudimentary.   These  ant-eaters  live  In 


li  all  Ui«  ouervulate  law  ■  shells.  (M 
tn  those  with  a  drenlar  aperture  to  the  shell,  (f) 


logiats  It  h  restricted  to  lanm  wil 
s-  lateral  teeth  hearing  several 


Cfi  Ui/rm*  ttrfm  ml . 


rml  cusps, 
broad  marginal 
teeth  having  aer* 
rated  or  pectin  Iform 
crowns,  a  spiral 
shell  wltli  a  aubclr- 
citlar  aperture,  and 
a  pauclstdral  oper- 
culum. Hi*"  species 
numerous  tn 


tropical  and  suMropical  countries,  ami  a  few,  aa  Cprfoafo- 
ma  rteouiw.elbaud  Into  temperate  regions.  They 
1>  found  lb  forest*  and  damp  place*.    The  Under  H'lrface 


of  the  fool  la  luii*enaed  by  H  longitudinal  groove,  anil  the 
aides  an  alternately  moved  In  progression,  while  the  lung 
rostrum  ta  oaod  for  pulling  forward. 

Cycloetoininse  (si'kl6-«to-mI'n6)t  n.  pi.  [NL.. 
'  Cyctostoma  +  -imr.]  A  subfamily  of  Cydotto- 
niWV,  containing  the  typical  species,  and  con- 
trasting with  the  subfamiliea  Cittulimt,  JAcinci- 
mr.  and  Healiina: 
cycloetomoufl  (sl-klos'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  cyclo- 
ttomnt,  <  Or.  si  icXoe,  a  circle,  +  crofia,  mouth.  1 
Having  a  round  mouth,  as  a  lamprey,  or  a  round 
aperture  of  the  shell,  as  a  cyclostomid ;  specifi- 


cally, in  iehth.,  pertaining  to 
Also  cyclostomatc,  cyciottiime. 
Cyclostomna  (sl-klos't^-mus), ».  [NL. :  see  cy- 

ctmhimmt*.]  Same  as  Vyclostoma,  1. 
Oyclostrema.  (sl-kly-gtrf  mi,),  n.  [NL.,  improp. 
lor  *  CycJotrema,  <  Or.  nrfavtor,  circle,  +  rpqpa, 
hole.1]  A  genus  of  gastropods,  typical  of  the 
family  Cj/eJantremidir. 
07clostremid«(id-kli>-«trem'Wfi),  ».  j,l.  HfL, 
<  Vftiottrema  +  -ida.]  A  family  or  rhipido- 
glossate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Cy- 
clogtrema.  They  have  dilated  Hllfarm  tentsrlea,  lateral 
clrroua  apiieif  ltuve,  it  wide  laedlan  tooth  and  four  nar- 
row teeth  on  each  aide,  and  mancliial  teeth  with  denticu- 
lated Iwnlura;  the  abell  U  dcprvMed,  iiniMlk-aled,  mm- 
iiarrmMia,  and  white.  The  aprde*  are  of  antatl  lUe  and 
toond  in  aliiMiat  all  iwa*. 

cyclostylar  (sl-klo-sti'Ur),  a.    [<  Or. 
a  circle,  +  trri  Anf,  a  pillar,  style,  +  -or9.]  In 
arch.,  consisting  of  a  circular  range  of  col- 
umns; monopteraL 

cyclostyle  (sj'kl9-stil),  n.  [<  Or.  ura/or,  a  cir- 
cle, +  ori<%ar,  a  pen.]  An  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing duplicate  copies  of  letters,  circulars,  etc., 
written  on  sensitized  paper  with  a  pen  of  pe- 
culiar make,  or  with  a  typewriter.  The  nnt  copy 
H  wd  aa  an  taipreuiuu. plate,  and  Inked  with  an  Inking- 
mtler  to  pn kIii on  eulHequent  copt«a. 

cyclosystem  (si-klo-sis'tem),  ».  [<  Or.  n'mAor, 
a  circle,  +  ct'oTw^a,  system.]  The  circular  ar- 
rangement of  the  pores  of  certain  hydrocorul- 
line  aealephs  (the  strlasterids),  simulating  the 
calicular  syatems  of  anthozoan  corals  in  ap- 
pearance.   ifoseJey,  1R81. 

cyclothure  (sl'klo-thur),  a.   An  animal  of  the 


truea  and  resemble  ninths. 

cyclotburine  (sl-klo-thu'rin),  a.  and  ».  I.  a. 

Pertaiuiiigto  the  subfamily  Cyctof* kWbip. 
H.  ».  One  of  the  CytMhurintg ;  a  cyclothure. 
Also  written  cycloturiiie. 

Cyclotburus  (sl-kl^-thu'rus),  a.  [NU,  for  Cy- 
aoturu*,  <  Or.  *tw>uror,  round  (see  Cgcloliui),  + 
ovpit,  a  tail.]  The  typical  and  only  genus  of 
the  subfamily  Cyclothuritwr,  containing  the  lit- 
tle two-toed  ant-eater  of  Brazil,  ('.  didactylun, 
and  a  species  of  Costa  Bica,  C.  dormlu.  Bee 
CfelothvriiuB. 

cyclotid  (si-klot'id),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the 
family  Cyelotidte. 

OyclolidiB  (sl-klot'i-dS),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cycto- 
tkf  +  -Mte.J  A  family  of  phanero  ptieumonous 
tsnioglosaate  gastropods.  The  eye*  are  diluted  at 
the  outer  haaca  of  the  tentadea;  the  outer  lateral  teeth 
of  the  ntdnla  are  little  differentiated  from  the  others ; 
there  are  10  Jawa ;  and  the  abell  la  eplral  with  a  circular 
aperture,  double  tiy  a  maltiaplral  operculum-  Same  aa 

cyclotomJc  (si-klo-tom'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  *(*Xoc, 
circle.  +  ropf/,  a  cutting,  +  -*e.j  In  geom., 
pertaining  to  the  theory  of  the  division  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  into  aliquot  parts. — 
Cyclotomic  divisor,  fee  airW. 

cycloturine,  Oyclotnrna.  See  eyefofsarise,  fy. 
clothurHS. 

Oyclotua  (sl-kl6'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  nnXurAc, 
rounded,  <  aWm-v,  make  round,  <  kvkJjos,  a  cir- 
cle.] A  genus  of  gastropodons  molluska,  of  the 
family  CydophoriOtt,  or  giving  the  name  Cycio- 
M<r  to  the  same  group. 

Oyclura  (sl-kWrt),  «.  [NL,  <  Or.  ^itOoc,  a 
circle,  +  oipi,  tail.]   A  genus  of  lizards,  of  the 


Oygnufl 

2.  A  genus  of  spiders.    Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge, 
l^O.— 3.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  beetles, 
cydippid  (sJ-dip'id),  a.    A  ctenophorau  of  the 
family  t'liiUpptda. 

Cydippid*  (ri-dip'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cydippr, 
1,  +  -KfcT.]  A  family  of  saccate  otenophorans, 
typified  by  the  genua  Cydippr, 
Cydonia  (si-do'ni-b),  n.  [ML.,  <  L.  Cj/tloma,  a 
quince  (>  ult.  E.  coin*,  quince,  q.  v.),  prop.  pL 
(sc.  nulla,  apples)  of  Cydosiiu,  adj. ;  '  Or.  s*w> 
».•«!•  (sc.  ("Jul,  apple),  a  quince,  Aietutva,  a  quince- 
tree,  neut.  and  fern,  of  KihWiot,  adj.,  pertaining 
to  KiiWk  L.  Cydonia,  a  town  of  Crete,  now 
Canea.]  1.  A  rosaceous  genus  of  plants,  in- 
cluding the  quince,  etc.,  now  referred  to  i>r«*. 
—  2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  ladybirds,  family 
Coecinellida.  MuUant. 
cydonin  (si'do-nin),  it.  [<  Cydonia,  1,  +  -is8.] 
The  mucilage  of  quinoc-eoods. 


rdonlnm  (sl-dd'ni-um), 


[See  Cydnniti.] 


[<  Or.  «ir- 
idge.]  Diag- 


Or. 


say: 


family  Ignanida,  C,  fopAema  It  the  great  liuana  of 
Jamdca,  with  a  long  aerrate  doraal  creat  C.  oeantaurA 
1»  the  aplne  Ullod  lUard  of  Lower  California.  C.  Imi,  of 
the  same  reirion,  la  Uie  aroooth  backed  lixard. 

cycloa  (sl'klus),  «.  [LIj.,  <  Or.  *rf«>of.  a  cir- 
cle:  see  cycle]  1,  PI.  rycli  (nl'kU).  Same  as 
cycle,  5. 

Ooncalo  de  Cordova,  "the  Great  Captain,"  .  .  .  pro- 
duced an  unpreealoii  on  the  Spanlah  nation  hardly 
n|tialled  atnee  the  earlier  daya  of  that  trreat  5liHirlah  oon- 
Umt,  tho  fjieim  of  wltoae  heroc*  flonzalo  aeeuu  appniprl 
atcly  to  doae  up.  Tictnor.  Span.  Lit,  I.  1st. 


cydonlum  (si 

Quince-seed. 

cyesiognosls  (sl-S'si-og-no'sis),  ; 
o(f,  pregnancy,  +  ynxtte,  knowle 
nosis  of  pregiiancv.  Ihtnglii 

cyeslology  (sl-e-sl-ol'v-ji),  «•  [< 
pregnancy  (see  eyeti*),  +  -toyia,  <  I 
see  -otoffy.]  In  pkytiol.,  the  science  wh 
of  gestation  or  pregnancy. 

cyesis  (sl-e'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ultiatc,  pn  n- 
uancy,  <  n«iv,  be  [iregnant.]  Pregnancy;  con- 
ception. Dvnglison. 

cygneous  (sig'nf-us),  a.  [<  L.  eygnus,  cjcni's, 
a  swan:  Bee  cygnet}  In  bryology,  curved  like 
a  swan's  neck,  liraillitraitc. 

cygnet  (sig'net),  n.  [Formerly  cignet,  <  OF. 
cignet,  equiv.  to  'cii/ntl,  eigneau,  dim.  of  eigne, 
F.  eygne  —  Pr.  eigne  —  It.  eigno,  a  swan  (cf.  OF. 
«•»»«  =  8p.  Pg.  eime,  OPg.  eirne  =  OIL  cecino, 
IL  eecero,  a  swan,  <  ML.  oecisus,  cieinut,  a  cor- 
ruption of  L.  eyenus),  <  L.  eyenus,  often  written 
cygnns,  <  Or.  »•>  u%  a  swan,  prob.  redupl.  from 
y  *ia<v,  *aoi<,  sound,  aw  L.  eoncrc,  sing.  From  the 
same  root  come  L.  cieonia,  a  stork,  and  K.  hen. 
See  eanfi,  chant,  hen.']  A  young  swan;  specifi- 
cally, in  her.,  a  small  swan,  swam,  when  mure 
than  one  are  borne,  are  commonly  called  cygnets,  thoagh 
the  representation  la  eiactly  the  same  aa  that  of  the  awan 
so  called. 

So  doth  the  awan  her  downy  cynwrtJ  save. 
Keeping-  tliciu  prisoner  iindenicath  Iter  ultic^ 

,V*ii*.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  s. 

Cygnet  royal.  In  *er.,  a  term  for  a  bearing  more  properly 
Maxuiied stem  «r->rra.  <f  iwoUy  ooraxf  amtehnine.l  er  -  that 
la,  having  a  duke  a  coronet  around  Its  neck  and  a  chain  at- 
tached  uiereto,    llwrh  Ctark. 

Cygninae  (sig-ni'ne),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyf/aas,  1,  + 
-tsar.]  A  subfamily  of  Lamellirostral  natatorial 
birds,  of  tho  duck  family,  Jnatider ;  the  swans. 
They  hare  the  longeat  neck  of  any  WnU  of  thin  f  anill) ,  the 
rertebne  being  very  numeroaa  (up  to  ae);  the  tall  u  .hort 
and  many  feathered ;  the  Uraua  la  reticulate  ;  the  lore,  are 
naked  :  the  bill  U  high  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  tuber, 
nilate,  with  median  uostrlU  ;  the  feet  are  large  ;  the  mid- 
dle toe  and  daw  are  lunger  than  I  lie  tarsua :  ami  the  hallux 
U  simple,  Tlie  legs  are  act  far  biu*.  so  that  the  iia.ll  li 
eonstraliied.  bat  In  the  water  the  swans  are  prmerliUlly 
elegant  and  graceful.  There  in  g  or  111  ■  pedes,  ol  i  arums 
countries,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Cygnut.    See  >lran. 

cygalne  (sig'nin),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Vygninee. 

CyKnop8iB(sig-nop'sis)."n.  [NL. (Brandt,  l*3fi), 
v  ii.  eygniu,  a  swan,  +  Or.  Au^f,  view,  appear- 
auce.J  A  genus  of  geese,  of  the  subfamily  -ts- 
mri$ue  and  family  J  na  Ma; :  so  called  from  their 


2.  [cap.]  [ML.]  A  genus  of  fossil  cr 
of  uncertain  character. 

cydarifonn  (si-dar'i-fArm);  a.  [<  L.  cydarum 
(<  Or.  ri'dopof ),  a  kind  of  ship,  +  forma,  shape.] 
In  entom.,  approaching  the  form  of  a  globe, 
but  truncated  on  two  opposite  ends ;  applied  to 
joints  of  the  palpi,  etc. 

cydert,  n.   See  eider. 

Cydippe  (si-dip'6),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Cudippc,  <  Gr. 
K i i'h in  myth,  a  fern,  name,  a  Nereid,  etc.; 
appar.  <  gtiVic,  glory,  renown,  +  Ittot,  fem. 
Js-rij,  horse.]  1.  In  roof.,  the  typical  genus  of 
otenophorans  of  the  family  Cydippida,  having 
retractile  filiform  fringed  tentacles,  and  a 
transparent  colorless  gelatinous  body,  divided 
radially  into  eight  parts  by  the  ctenophores. 
One  memlarr  uf  the  genus.  ('  j.u7m«.  Is  a  very  beautiful  ol- 
led,  and  U  ccjinmon  in  the  seas  arnuml  llrcat  Ihitaln.  The 
Ldy  Is  gloliular  in  slispe,  aiwl  adonieil  with  eight  banils 
of  cilia,  serrlrig  as  Its  menus  of  locomotion  and  presenting 
brilliant  rainbow  hues.  From  the  body  are  pendent  two 
long  fllrunenta,  to  which  are  attached  numerous  shorter 
threads,  aid  which  can  lie  protruded  and  retracted  at 
will.    Also  called  /feii«AntrAin,  and  tormerly  referred 


' >/H'-/l''  rTi-HWS*-,-. 


swan-like  appearance.  The  type  and  only  spe- 
cies is  the  Chinese  goose,  C  eygnoidct.  common 
in  domestication. 

Cygnus  i  sig'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  cwmus,  prop, 
ryensg,  a  swan :  see  cygnet.'}  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  subfamily  Cygnince,  formerly  eon. 
terminous  with  it,  but  now  including  all  the 
white  swans,  or  even  restricted  to  those  which 
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Oygnus 

have  a  tubercle  on  the  bill,  us  the  mute  swim  of 
Europe,  Cygnut  "for.  0.  ini*»ie«i*  u  die  Kumpcsn 
whiaipinu  i wan,  or  hooper.  It  belong*  to  the  sulsjccnui 
Oliir,  *ft  do  tiie  two  American  swans,  tbu  whUller,  Cvj/ntu 
(Ofcr)  coiumbianu*,  ami  the  trumpeter,  Cpynut  (tlfarj  And- 
eijidrur.    See  timn. 

2.  Aii  ancient  northern  constellation  repre- 


I. 


The  Cuonell>it>-4i  C  renin  -  Fesn  Plulemy*,  de»_nnti"n- 

senting  a  binl  called  a  swan  by  Ovid  ami 
others,  ftuil  now  always  no  considered. 
Oylichna  (*i-lik'iiU),  it.    [NL.,  <  Or.  tiv'/ipi,  a 

8 small  cup,  <  k>  'ai;  (an  //*-),  a  cup. ]  A 
geniwof  loctibranchiateopisthobran- 
chiate  gastropods,  of  the  family  T<t- 
n  a  Irlluur  or  Bullitla,  or  made  type  of  a 
family  Vgtiehnithr,  having  a  strong 
Cjiwtoa    cylindrical  shell,  with  narrow  apcr- 
ture.    There  are  numerous  species, 
cylichnid  i -i-iik'nid:,  n.   A  gastropod  of  the 
family  fnlicknidtr. 

Cylichnidas  (si-lik  ni-do),  [NL.,< Cylickna 
+  -f'/(c.)  A  family  of  gastropods,  of  which  the 
genus  Cjflichna  Is  typical.  The  radiil*  has  mum 
•erial  teeth,  of  which  tfac  central  sro  small,  tin'  lAtcral 
larue  mid  uncilunu,  Mid  tl  e  marginal  small  and  unciform. 

Oylicomastiges  (sil'i-ko-mas'ti-jez),  ».  pi. 
(NLk,  <  Or.  («£»-),  a  cup,  +  fuurrti,  pL  tie- 
orn,t,  a  whip,  scourge.)  A  group  of  choano- 
flngellato  infusoriaiis  or  collar-bearing  monads, 
with  a  well-murked  collar  around  the  base  of 
the  flagellnni,  including  such  genera  as  Salpin- 
girra  and  t'wUtnumga.  Butschli. 

cylicotomy  (sil-i-kot'v-nii),  n.  [<  Qr.  Mtt 
•  »'>•«.  ••  a  cup.  +  rntiA,  cutting,  <  Tiftvtn>,  out.] 
In  .iurg„  division  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  as  iu 


glaucoma.  Dnnglukm. 

"'i-k^-id 

ttljf  (aiv.ts-),  a  cup,  +  fyor,  animal.]    Same  as 


Cylicozoa  (ail '  i  -ky-  uo '  ft),  t».  pi.  JKL.,  <  Or. 
u  >(•  («iv.<«-),  a 
raJynwoa. 


cylinder  (sil'in-deT),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
rc'ifi  •/>■!■,  dlindre;  in  ME.  In  form  chilindrc,  a 
cylindrical  sun-dial ;  <  OF.  eilinitrt,  F.  eylindrr 
—  Sp.  It.  eilindro  —  Pg.  ryiindrvi,  <  L.  rwtin</riu, 
a  cylinder,  a  roller,  a  leveler,  <  Or.  siArvrfy»r,  a 

cylinder,  a  roller,  roll,  <  «v.Jedenv,  roll,   

mv.rnir,  roll:  seecyrie.  Doublet  of  mi- 
i wli  i  l,  f|.  v.]  1.  In  0nonu.:  (n)  A  solid 
which  may  be  conceived  as  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  rectangle  about 
one  of  ita  sides:  specifically  called  a 
right  cylinder.  The  aide  of  the  irrncratlna; 
rect«n*ic  forms  (lie  ails  of  tiie  cylinder,  and 
the  adjacent  side*  generate  circle*  which  form 
the  luuca  of  the  ry Under,  (ft)  By  exten- 
sion, any  surface  generated  by  a  right  line  mov- 
ing parallel  to  itself. 

A  cylindrical  surface  U  a  curved  surface,  gencrstcd  by 
a  moving  straight  line  which  continually  touches  a  irlvcn 
citrrc,  anil  in  all  of  Ita  pnaltinna  la  parallel  In  a  given  fixed 
straight  line  nut  In  the  triune  of  the  curve.  A  solid 
lammlcd  li)  a  cylindrical  surface  ami  two  parallel  planes 
!•  r«)'r,l  a  .-  vd  ,..  i, .  Ckaumnl. 

2.  In  «i cr/i. :  (a)  That  ajutmbcf  of  a  ateain-eii> 
gine  in  which  the  force  of  steam  i»i  exerted  en 
the  piston.  See.  nttam-enntm.  (6)  The  barrel 
of  an  air-pump,  (e)  A  hollow  metallic  roller 
forming  part  of  certain  printing-machine?.  i„ 

t-yUlhlrr-iirraaca  (lie  i  l  Milder  Is  uaeal  Mai*  (U*  kMhc  tin 
ininreaalnti.  ^>  -..Vnnler-yMean.  Id  Ij |w-rev<ilHiis |>etwa4*« 
there  are  lyi«  .  > lln.l.  r>  and  lai|m'Ml"ln)lll>der» ;  the 
former,  nn  which  the  forms  <>f  tyi*  or  ltMMt*|M  ldat<'» 
are  secured,  rcclve  aualiiM  tile  lst4<T  In  the  "iH»«,ltc  ill. 
n  etl.in.  (,()  The  liore  of  a  gun.  (c)  That  part 
of  a  revolver  which  contains  the  chambers  for 
the  cartridges.  (/)  The  central  well  around 
which  a  winding  staircase  is  carried.  (;;)  The 
bsjfjjr  of  a  pump.  (A)  In  a  loom,  a  revolving 
part  which  receives  the  cards.  In  the  Jaci|iiard 
lonin  it  is  a  square  prism  revolving  on  a  hori- 
zoutalaxis.  (il  In  a  canling-machine.  n  clothed 
barrel  larger  than  an  urchin  or  u  duffer.  See 
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cut  under  cardiHg-miirhinr.  (j )  In  an  electrical 
machine,  a  barrel  of  glass.  (iV)  In  nrtliutnfr,  a 
wooden  bucket  in  which  a  cartridge  is  carried 
from  the  tnagikitlne  to  the  gun.  E.  li.  A'/i/</Ar, 
(Il  A  garden-  or  field-roller.  K.  If.  Knight. — 
3.  In  iinfii/.,  a  cylindrical  or  somewhat  barrel- 
shaped  stone,  hearing  a  cuueifonn  inscription 
or  a  carved  design,  worn  by  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  and  kindred  peoples  as  a  seal  and 
amulet,  lireal  numbers  of  such  c\liudeni  have 
been  found,  and  also  of  Phe.'iiclan  iraitatiou 
of  l  hem. — 4t.  An  old  portable  timepiece  of  the 
class  of  sun-diala, 

lly  my  chilindr*  It  !■  prime  of  drye. 

Chauctr,  shlpiuoa  ■  Tale,  L  am. 

St.  [crr/'.j  In  oou-A.,  a  genus  of  gastropods: 
same  as  Otira.  t'tibricimi,  18133  Coarse-cylin- 
der, the  pint  of  tiie  lure  of  a  cannon  iieenpleil  \*y  the 
I  Double-acting  cylinder,  on  cotiine-ryllmler 
In  which  the  uroke  of  the  pui.ui  U  elfaetlvo  in  each  dlrec- 
tiiwi.  liuitrjMl  of  only  in  one  direction,  as  In  the  nn/rtr. 
oe'x'N  cudWcr.  —  Forming-cylinder,  in  a  poM^Bjalntu] 
machine,  the  cylinder  imi  wlilAi  tiie  pulp  t«  lYilleeteal  uiul 
furnieil  Into  a  soft  wet*  prejstratury  to  itryinjt  and  hard- 
enfne  Oblique  cylinder.  ie«  Mi./ur.-  OsclllaUnf; 
Cylinder,  an  encine-cyliisler  which  rucks  on  tninniiMia. 
and  (lie  phid jn  n*l  of  which  connects  directly  to  the  crank. 
—  Vacant  cylinder,  the  portion  of  (lie  bore  of  a  cannon 
left  free  In  front  of  (lie  cliarxe. 

cylinder-bit  (sil'in-der-blt),  n.  See  lta}j-ri,„,ui 
in t,  under  M'. 

cylinder-bore  (sirin-dfr-bflrK  <*•  A  gun  the 
bore  of  which  is  of  a  uniform  diameter  through- 
out. 

cylinder -bore  (sil'in-der-bor).  r.  t.  and  i'.;  pret. 
and  pp.  rglimii r-hornt,  ppr.  ry/iVn/cr-fjons;/.  To 
bore,  as  a  gun-barrel,  in  such  a  manner  that  Ilia 
diameter  of  the  bore  is  uniform  throughout. 

cylinder-car  (sil'in-der-kar),  «.  A  hollow  cyl- 
inder for  carrying  freight,  with  wheel-ends 
adapted  to  run  on  it  railroad-track.  The  cylin- 
der mils  with  its  load,  fhus  doing  away  with 
the  use  of  axles.    B,  H.  Kuight. 

cylinder-cock  (sil'in-d*r-kok),  n.  A  eis'k  of 
the  end  of  a  steam-cylinder,  through  which 
water  of  condensation  may  be  blown  out,  or 
through  which  steam  may  be  bio wn  in  for  warm- 
ing up  the  cylinder.  For  the  first  purpose  it  is 
sometimes  made  automatic,  and  often  called  a 
utfrtj)  lylintter-forlt, 

cylinder-cover  (sil' in -dAr-kuv'Ar),  m.   1.  A 

jacket  or  tutggiug  placed  about  a  Bteam-evlin- 
iler,  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat. — 2.  In  steam- 
engines,  the  cover  secured  by  bolts  to  a  flange 
round  tho  top  of  a  cylinder,  so  as  to  make  it 
steam-tight. 

cylinder-desk  (sil'in-d£r-deak),  it.  A  writing- 
ilesk  with  a  top  somewhat  cylindrical  in  shape, 
which  can  be  pushed  back  to  allow  the  desk  to 
be  used,  or  brought  forward  and  locked.  Also 
called  a  roll-tup  desk. 

cylinder-engine  (sil'in-dor-en'jin).  n.  In paper- 
making,  a  machine  in  which  the  pulp  is  formed 
in  a  sheet  upon  a  cylinder  and  delivered  as  a 
web  to  the  dryers. 

cylinder-escapement  <sil'in-der-es-kap'ment), 
n.  An  escapement  for  watches  invented  by 
(iraham,  corresponding  to  tho  dead-beat  es- 
capement in  clocks. 

cylinder -face  (sil'in-dta'-fas),  n.  In  rn^in.,  the 
lint  part  of  a  steam-cylinder  on  which  a  slide- 
valve  moves. 

cylinder-gage  (Nil'in-dcr-gaj),  «.  A  cast-iron 
hollow  cylinder,  from  3  to  5  calibers  in  length, 
accurately  turned  on  the  exterior,  and  used  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  the  finished  bore  of  a 
gun. 

cylinder-glass  (sil'in-der-glos).  u-  uia»s  blown 
into  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  I  hen  split,  and  flat- 
tened into  a  sheet.  The  quality  is  superior  to 
that  of  crown-glass.    See  enxin?  giant,  under 

cylinder-grinder  (sil  iu-der-grin'der),  n.  A 
niechiiie-tovl  with  automatic  traverse-feed  for 
finishing  cylindrical  gages,  such  as  those  of 
truu-liorcs.        II.  Kni'ihl. 

cylinder-mill  (a^'ia-dvMail).  «.  A  grinding- 
mill  in  which  the  action  of  rollers  is  substituted 
for  that  of  fuec-stones.    A'.  11.  Knight. 

cylinder-milling  isil'iu-dcr-mil'ing),  n.  See 
milling. 

cylinder- port  («iPin-il('r-pSrt),  it.  (hie  of  the 
openings  through  which  steam  passes  into  the 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine. 

cylinder-powder  i  sil'in-drf'r-pou'iler >.  ».  Gun- 
powder the  chori-onl  for  which  is  prepared  by 
distillation  iu  cylindrical  iron  retorts. 

cylinder-press  isil'iii-der-pres),  i».  A  printing- 
machine  in  which  impression  is  mode  by  a 


cylindridty 

cylinder  rotating  over  a  sliding  flat  bed-plnte 
which  contains  the  form  of  types  or  plates,  in 
the  iirun  o^JiiWer  pMM  them  Ik  one  cylinder  of  lanre  siac, 
tiiHklnit  Inn  one  rvvidulloii  to  (be  forward  and  backward 
movement  of  the  hed-platc:  In  other  fonn»  the  cylinder 
makes  two  or  more  revolution*  for  each  Impreiwton.  In 
the  jfoD-cufiibfer  vrt-t*  the  cylinder  Mo|i»  II*  total  ton  noon 
after  tile  Impression  u  token.  The  -  >  ■ . . 1  ■ .  -  ■  ■  -  - , .  i 
ha>  two  cylinders,  and  prints  an  impression  on  the  baek- 
ward  m  well  a*  the  forward  movement  of  the  U.l-jdatc. 
The  name  r&iw&rr.prrH  at  technically  applied  only  to 
preaiew  or  machine*  In  whieb  the  Iniprea*ln4i-ey hiMler 
print*  u|m>ii  a  flat  surface.  MnjtlOf  -ma<  hine*  diat  are 
countnictecl  to  prbil  fruni  plales  or  tyjww  fastened  u*i  a 
cylinder  are  known  dUlinctlvely  as  lyjs-  rero/rino prr—tt, 
alol  sfN'elflially  a*  mfirrtr,  wrh.  or  mn«lmi  fjantl  yrrttflL 

cylinder-snail  (sil'in-der-stiAli,  n.  A  snail  of 
the  genus  Cylinilrrlla  ;  ft  pylimlrellid. 

cylinder-snake  (sil'in-der^sniik),  n.  An  opliid- 
tan  of  the  family  f  ulindrophidir  or  Urojitltiita; 

cylinder-staff  (siriii-d*r-sts.f),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  the  inspection  of  ordnance  to 
measure  the  length  of  the  bore.  Famur,  Mil. 
Eneye. 

cylinder-tape  (sil'itiMl*r-t*p),  «.  Iu  a  cylinder 
printing-press,  a  tape  running  on  the  WOK*- 
sion-cylinder,  lssneath  the  edge  of  the  paper,  to 
remove  the  sheet  from  the  cylinder  after  im- 
pression.   K.  H.  Knight. 

cylinder-wrench  (sil'in-der-rench),  n.  A  form 
of  wrench  adapted  to  grasp  cylindrical  rods  or 
tubes;  a  pipe-wrench.    K.  if.  Kmght. 

cylindraceons  (sil-in-dra'sliius),  a'.   [=  F.  >y- 

lindraer  ;  a«  rglimicr  +  -aceo«*.]  Somewhat  or 
nearly  cylindrical. 

Cylindrella  (sil-in-drel'&),  n.  [NI...  <  L.  rylm. 
<lr«#,  cylinder.  +  dim.  -c/to.]  A  genus  of  ge- 
ophilous  gastropods, 
of  the  family  t'ylin- 
drtllidtr,  called  cylin- 
der-snails from  the 
cylindrical  shape  of 
the  shell.  There  arc 
many  species,  of 
the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  P/tiffar, 
1FM0. 

cylindrellid  (sil-in- 
drel'id),  N.  A  gas- 
tropod of  the  family 
lifllndrclliilir. 

Cylindrellidaj  (sil- 
in-ilrel'i-dej.  ».  pi, 
INL..  <  f  ittindrella  +  -irfir.J  An  American 
family  of  pulmonale  gastropods,  typified  by  the 
genus  fjfttndrrlla :  the  cylinder-snails.  The  sJkB 
Is  cylindflc  and  niany-wlesrliNl,  Uie  last  whorl  uaually 
detached  frooi  there*!  and  bavtiica  •■Itvtilsr  month.  The 
animal  lias  a  thin  Jaw  with  ol.ll.juc  loidi..  ami  tin-  tc  ili  .1 
the  radula  are  peculiar,  tho  central  laltif  very  narrow, 
the  lateral  havlne.  the  Interna]  and  median  cusps  mnna- 
enl.  mid  the  laarulnsl  rmenibting  the  lateral  In  miniature, 

nr  ni-lilio  lltsl)      Over  llm  Kpei  le*  are  knoWP   Ulcwt  of 

uhidi  so*  tiihaliltant*  of  the  West  Indian  Islanii*. 

cylindrenchyma  (sil-in-dreng'ki-iui),a.  [XL., 
<  Or.  m v.iii'/joc,  a  cylinder,  +  /j  j-enn,  an  infu- 
slon,  <  iyx>":  infuse,  <  ir,  in,  +  yiv,  pour.]  In 
hat.,  (issue  composed  of  cylindrical  cells,  such 
as  that  of  plants  of  the  geuus  t  "nfrrra,  and  Of 

many  hairs,  etc. 

cylindric,  cylindrical  (si-Iin'drik.  -dri-kal).  o. 

[=  F.  rylindriijue  =  Sp.  cilindnro  =  Pg,  ryltndnco 
—  It.  eiliitdhco,  <  NL.  'cylindrirng,  <  Or.  mibiw 
<V>i»iic.  cylindrical,  <  si-JuWIpof,  cylinder,]  Hav- 
ing the  farm  of  a  cylinder,  or  partaking  of  its 
properties.— Cylindrical  boiler,  *  *icanel*iller  made 
In  the  klhats'  of  a  cylinder,  simple  In  cuikstnictina,  and  ad* 
lollllni;  of  erestcr  re*utance  Ui  the  lateral  action  of  the 
cau*e*  of  itiaplaccitwiit  than  most  oilier*,  although  more 
eineuaivr  iii  the  mailer  of  furl  Cylindrical  bone,  in 
aiva?.,  a  lonjt  Imjisc,  iu  a  tliljili-bone  or  hunieraa,  with  a 
more  or  lea*  cylindrical  hollow  shaft  of  coni|uicl  tbwue.  In- 
elcwinsa  medullary  cavity .  and  havlne  cancellous  tissue  at 
each  end.  Cylindrical  lens  or  mirror,  u  h  n*  oriulmv 
Btti  Ins  one  or  I  wo  cylindrical  *tirfsces.  l>ltndrtc*l  l«n*e* 
are  o**r-l  tu  s|*ci-taclcs  for  (Im-  iwiTSCtkSJ  of  Mtlunutllsm  - 
Cylindrical  saw,  s  nw  In  (lie  form  of  a  cylinder,  with 
the  <^l*e  of  ibe  o|»-n  end  ent  In  una  teeth ;  a  eromn  saw: 
ll**-d  lor  ellttllm  staves,  tellies,  etc..  ami  In  Miritcry-  Al»> 
railed  friiri..  ■  :  .■  ...  •  n.  fu^-ssir.  See  cut  under 
erv»en-*«oe.  Cylindrical  surface,  a  surface  ireneraled 
by  a  rbiht  line  inoviiu:  jorallel  lo  itself.  Cylindrical 
valve,  u  valve  of  cylindrical  form  nn  an  oM-illatine  alls, 
■ervliis  n»  o|ien  ami  eUiae  porta  In  (lie  rvlindrical  ca*e 
wliich  lonos  It*  *eat-  Is.  //.  Kh-ii  Cylindrical 
vaulting  Iproperl)  fmifpiimtnral  eiiwffiie'l,  In  ireea.. 
the  neiftt  ancH-nt  lin-le  of  true  tallltititf.  AIm>  called  a 
icn^oe.  fc,rrref-.  toMnef  ,  c*  ent<ffe-eMiii'.     Il  I*  a  |4aln 

h.vlf  cyliuilcr,  will  (  cither  itndiis  or  rllia,  or  ditnled 

into  says  by  arc*  iloulih-uiik,  which  ait  nsually  of  square 
or  is-mkHfCwlM  M-eili'i* 

cylindrically  isi-lin'dri-kiil-i).  odr.    Iu  the 

maimer  or  shape  of  a  cylinder, 
cylindridty  l  sil-in-dris'i-ti),  «.    [=  F.  cyfis- 

drieitt :  as  fjffimtrte  +  -ify.)    The  characler 

or  state  of  lioiug  cylindrical;  cylindrical  form: 

as,  imperfect  cgiindricitj). 
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cylindrical!) 

cylindrical*  (ri-lin'dri-kul),  n.  [<  NL.  as  if 
'cylindriculut,  dim.  of  L.  cylindru*,  a  cylinder: 
see  rulimler.]    A  small  cylinder.  Orces. 

cylindrifonn  (st-lin'dri-forin),  a.  [=  F.  ry/is- 
driforme;  <  L.  cyhmtrwi,  a  cylinder,  +  forma, 
shape]  Having  the  form  of  a  cylinder; 
shaped  like  a  cylinder. 

CylindrirostreBi  (m-lin-dri-ros'trex),  *,  pi, 
[XL.,  <  L.  cylindrtui,  a  cylinder,  +  rotlrum, 
beak.]  In  Blyth's  system  of  classification 
.  lMUi,  a  superfautily  of  his  Halcyoldf*,  con- 
stituted by  the  kingfishers,  rollers,  and  bee- 
eaters,  or  the  families  Alcytmidte  (or  Alevdini- 
da),  Caraciidtr.  and  Meropulir. 

cylindrocephalic  (si.lin'dm-»e.fal'ik  or  si-lin- 

dro-sef'a-lIk),a.  [<  cylindroecphaly  +  -ic]  Ex- 
hibiting or  pertaining  to  cylindroeephaly. 

cylindroeephaly  (si-lin-dro-«ef'a-li).  ».  "  [<  Gr. 
iti-Ktmiuac,  cylinder,  +  s/tki/^,  head.]  A  long 
cylindrical  configuration  of  the  skull. 

cylindroconic,  cylindroconica.1  (si-lin-dro- 
kon'ik,  -i-kalj,  a.  [<  cylindric  +  conic,  -a/.] 
Shaped  like'a  cylinder  terminated  by  a  cone. 

cyllndroconoiditl  (si-lin'dro-ko-noi'dal),  a. 
T<  cylindrie  +  ewamVia/.]  Shaped  like  a  cylin- 
der having  a  conoidal  termination. 

cylindrocylindrical  (si-ltn'drd-fii-lin'dri-kal), 
a,  [<  cylindric  +  cylindrical.]  In  area.,  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  one  cylindrical  vault  with 
another  of  greater  span  and  height,  springing 
from  the  same  level:  said  of  an  arch.  See 

cylindroid  (sil'iu-droid),  n.  and  a.  [  _  F.  rylin- 
ftViiiWe  =  I'g.  cylindroidc,  <  Or.  kr'/jflpaiiAi/c,  < 
Kt  '/uvApoi,  a  cylinder,  +  tWof,  form.j  I.  a.  1.  A 
«>lid  body  Ixiundcd  by  a  cylindrical  surface 
cut  orthogonally  by  elliptical  twines. —  2.  A 
conoidal  cubic  surface  whose  equation  is  z(z- 
+  y?)  —  2  axy  —  0.  [So  named  by  Caylcy  and 
Ball,  1871.] 

U,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cylinder  with 
equal  ami  parallel  elliptical  bases. 

cylindroidal  (sil-iti-droi'dal),  a.  [<  cylindroid 
+  -at.]    Kesemblitig  a  cylinder;  cylindroid. 

During  the  embryonic  condition  of  all  vertebrates,  the 
centre  ot  the  partition  between  the  cerebrospinal  and 
visceral  tubes]  U^o«MipkxM>yui  chmgated,  cellular,  tyl- 
•-the.  n«fcH.hord,^r  rtonU  d,™iu  ^  ^ 

_  (sU-in-dro'm*),  «.;  pi.  cylindro- 
mata  (-ma-tit).  [NL.,  <  (fr.  ni'Mvipoc,  a  cylin- 
der, +  -oma."]  In  pathol.,  a  name  given  to  sev- 
eral kinds  of  tumors,  (if)  Sarcoma  myxoniatodea,  a 
sarcoma  In  which  (tie  sarcoma  cells  have  undergone  in 
greater  or  lesa  pari  mucous  degeneration,  (d)  AimkIo- 
aarcoma  royxocnatodca,  a  sarcoma  In  which  the  raucous 
degeneration  affects  the  wall*  of  the  vessels  anil  the 
tissue  UiitnedLxtely  about  thom.  (e>  Myxosarcoma,  a 
Blmplt'  ouniMnatiun  of  myxomatous  and  sarcomatous  tis- 
sue, (d)  Cylindroma  carciuomatodes,  a  very  rare  car- 
cinoma, characterised  ' 
hyaline  spherules  in 
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the 


family  Cerambycidir,  which  in  the  form  of 
body  and  the  style  of  the  markings  have 


home 


I  Natural  us*- ; 


resem- 
to  the 
wasps.  The  upe 
rlee  are  su|ierll- 
daily  r^-ogiilied 
by  the  lmiK  amen- 
nif  and  hy  the 
traluvcrae  rxcava- 
tlona  tn  the  it«l<-s 
of  the  pmnetuni 
near  the  uaee.  Tir-  i 
cliieely  aimilar 
North  American 
epeeiee,  C.  frietut 

(Itniry)  and  C.  rafti'ruXI'onl.Xhave  a  black  l»«ly,  ban  Jr.  I 
alth  narrow  trariRverae  or  oblique  yelluw  tines,  aiHl  red 
letpi.  The  former  Uvea  In  the  hu-kory  and  appear*  In 
•prill*,  while  the  latter  InfeaU  the  locllHt-tree  and  appeara 
in  autumn,  lloth  npei'ici  are.  In  the  larral  state,  very 
defttrtlctire  to  the  treei  they  Inhabit.  Ilarri*,  liu.  fnj.  to 
Veif.,  p.  tut 

cyma  (si'mjS),  w. :  pi.  riynin"  (-me).  fXI*.  (cf.  L. 
lyma,  cuma,  a  sprout,  n  hollow  splicre),  <  Gr. 
ni  ua,  a  wave,  a  swell,  billow,  a  waved  ogee  or 
molding,  <ai'r  iv.be  pregnant^ 
lit.  contain.  Hee  rt/nuc.  ]  1, 
In  arch.,  a  inenilrcr  or  tttold- 
ing  of  the  cornice,  of  which 
the  profile  is  an  ogee,  or 
curve  of  contrary  flexure. 

Of  this  nmldlliK  (here  are  two 
klmta :  ctrtiwi  rrebt,  or  ihirif  cyma 
(Aoutetlmr*  called  r><ijr-m«/dinf;V 
which  U  cnncaie  at  Iho  bip  ami 
convex  at  the  bottom 
which  it  co 
both  kimU  of  the 


Oymbulia 

2.  In  organ-building  a  n>ixture-«top  of  very 
high  pitch. —  3.  A  musical  instrument  made 
of  a  piece  of  steel  wire,  in  it  triangular  form, 
on  which  are  passed  several  rings,  which  ate 
touched  and  shifted  along  the  triangle  with  an 


iron  rod  held  in  the  right  hand,  while  the 
bal  is  supported  in  tiie  let 
spelled  mmlml.    Imp.  Jhet. 


whose  instruction  I 
bal.    Compare  1  Cor.  xiii.  1. 


Imp.  Jhet. 
(simVWok'tor! 
ion  is  like  I  he  tin! 


These 


),*.  A  teacher 
klingof  a  cvni- 
|Kare.] 


>*  may  wife: 
ild  prle.t  f. 
lmw  miu'h 


•u  like  the  quibble*  of  a  court 
Mifctv  rcckoti  .  .  .  that  the  hand  of 
:  ri„  ,,    i  ,   v.i  ;|,„  «,„;,! 
he  wa»  a  dlKilile  of  tli.ae  cym- 
Milhm,  Klkoleililantea,  vlii. 


ftty  gl 
aertnon  Uiat  we  ma, 
■ome  household 
should  forget 
rW-doefor*. 

.  cymballed  (sim'hald),  « 
».]  Furnished  with  cymbals. 
And  hutheat  among  the  •Utnee,  italue  Ilk 
Hetweeli  n  rvm '«fi/  Milium  and  a  Jael, 
With  Psyche  •  balie,  was  lila  watching  ua 
T< 


cyiH- 

arc] 


i,  Crma  recta  l  s.  Cyma 


be  Ule  presence  of  h 
the   cell  nesls.  See 


cyllndromatons 

timlroma{t-)  +  -<«m.] 
nature  of  a  cylindroma 
cyllndrometric  (si-lin-dro-met'rik),  a.    [<  Or 
»-i  >jiiIpor,  a  cylinder,  +  fifrpav,  a  measure.]  Per 
a  scale  uaed  in  measuring  cylin 


(sil-in-drem'a.tns),  a.    [<  ry- 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the 


cyllndro-ogival  (si-lin'dro-o-J'val),  a.  [=  F. 
cylindro-ogival ;  as  cytindric  •¥  offital.']  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  cylindrical  body  with  an 
ogival  head. 

Oylindrophidaa  (su-in-dxof'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL., 
snort  tor'Vylindrophulida;  <  Cytindrophut  (^/ro- 
jiln-l.)  +  -uhr.)  A  family  of  harmless  ophidians 
or  reptiles,  typified  by  the  genus  Cylimirophi*. 
without  poison-fangs,  with  a  very  small  bead, 
the  mouth  not  distensible,  and  the  tail  short 
and  conical.  They  hare  a  rudimentary  pelvis,  and  a 
Pair  of  anal  spurs  formed  by  the  condensed  epidermis  of 
tiie  rudimentary  hind  Mmlw  ;  the  beeth  are  small,  and  there 
are  palatine  (ee(b  ;  the  uuadrate  bone  Is  fixed,  and  ttien- 
is  no  distinct  inasbd'l.  besides  cyfiiidroyiAu,  the  family 
contains  the  genua  //win  or  Tortrix.  whence  It  Is  wmie- 
times  named  TurtrieiUn.  With  the  family  ("n>/«tfu/.i-  it 
constitutes  a  suborder  Antri'tttiwata,  or  is  broughi  under 
Opattndiyatiit  wllh  TwAl*i*ui<*. 

Cylindrophla  (si-Un'dr.>.flg),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
nihvAfme,  cylinder.  +  tyr,  serpent.]  A  genus 
of  serpent.*,  giving  name  to  the  family  Cylin- 
drophuUt.    V.  rufa  is  a  Japanese  species. 

cylix,  n.    See  Jtyftr. 

(^llacorarla  (sil'e-ko-ra'ri-jl).  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
One  of  the  many  divisions  of' the  hetvropterous 
family  rkytoeorida*,  containing  such  genera  as 
Ifvaliode*. 

Cyllene  (rd-le'ne),  a.  [JJTV,  <  Cyllene,  <  Or. 
Kti>->^v^,  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Arcadia, 
Greece.]    A  genus  of  lotigieorn  beetles,  of 


av  inu  oip  alio 

nut :  and  cjraus  reeersa.  or  /^sMan  cymn, 
st  the  b>p  and  cmcave  at  the  bottom, 
cyma  are  also  called  (me.  Also  written 

c.vwo*,  afSssli 

2.  In  6of„  same  as  cyme. —3.  [cap.]  [NI-  ] 
Same  as  f  uma,  2. 

cymagraph  (R.'ma-graf),  ».  [<  Gr.  n>a,  a 
waved  molding,  +  )iw«t/v,  write.]  A  form  of 
scnlpturi-coiiier  or  pantograph  for  tracing  the 
outlines  of  objects  in  relief,  tiartieularly  adapt- 
e<l  for  taking  profiles  of  nrelutectiiral  moldings. 

cymaphen  (si'ma-fen).  «.  [Irreg.  <  Or.  Kipa,  a 
wave,  +  synvf w,  sliow.]  An  apparatus  in  a  tele- 
phone for  receiving  transmitted  electric  waves. 

cymar,  «.  See  'war. 

cymatiam  (si-ma'shi-nm),  n. ;  pi.  rymatia  (-it). 
[L.,  <  Or.  Kftiarnw,  a  waved  molding,  <  *ii<a(r-), 
a  wave,  etc.:  see  ryuta.]  In  arch.,  a  cyma;  a 
molding  composed  of  the  oyma. 

Most  of  the  capitals  here  are  of  the  Corinthian  order  ; 
and  I  took  notice  ot  the  capitals  of  some  pilasters,  con- 
sisting of  a  eymufmrn,  two  lists,  and  flub-s  stiuut  a  bed 
long,  and  under  them  a  iiuartcr  round,  adortHnl  with  eggs 
ami  darts.       l-oaxkt,  ISrsi-rlpllon  of  the  East,  II.  II.  wc 

OymatOgaster  (fd'nifV-to-gaa'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  »£v<a(r-),  fetus,  +  )oar^p.  belly.]  A  genus 
of  surf-fiahea,  of  the  family  Kmbiotocida.  c.  a* 
irre-ni/Ms  Is  an  atiiindant  nsh  of  the  Pacllic  coast  of  (lie 
i  nlteil  states,  known  as  the  sAisicc,  ssiiuiy,  and  syiunida. 

cymatolite  (si-mat'v-lit),  a.  [<  Gr.  tAfxa'T-), 
wave,  +  >.<hV»r,  stone.]  A  mineral  substance 
produced  by  the  alteration  of  spodumene,  ap- 
pearing in  white  masses  with  a  delicate  wavy, 
fibrous  structure.  It  is  an  intimate  mixture  of 
rnuseovite  and  albite. 

cymba  (sitn'bjl),  «.  [NI>.,  <  L.  cymba,  <  Gr. 
ai'nvJr/,  a  boat:  see  cymbal,  Cymbium.]  1.  PI. 
ryrnbte  (-D4).  In  the  nomenclature  of  sponge- 
spieules,  a  boat->jhaped  microselere  or  flesh- 
Stllcule.  The  rymlm  resemblea  In  profile  the  letter  C 
Tiie  bark  or  curve  Is  called  the  tee/  or  fnusis;  tiie  |«>lnts 
are  the  jin»cs  or  pom*.  Ttie  prone  when  lobed  or  alate 
are  termexl  plerr:  Two  rarietlc*  of  the  cymba  are  known 
as  the  /sVrocyMirHi  and  oorjrnt/w.  Sec  these  words. 
2.  [ctip.]  In  conch.,  same  as  Cymbium,  1 . 

cymDeiorm  (sim'be-form),  a.  Same  as  rymbi- 
form. 

Tin  bal  (sim'bal),  a.  [<  ME.  cimbale,  cymlmlc, 
OF.  cimbale,  F.  cymbale  —  Sp.  eimhalo  =  Pg. 
cymbalo  =  It.  cimbala,  cembalo  —  D.  cimbtial  =  0. 
Dan.  cymbet  =  Sw.  cymbal,  <  L.  cymbalum,  <  Or. 
m  u  iu>uv,  a  cymbal,  (hv/iAoc,  kv.u.Iii,  the  hollow  of 
a  vessel,  bowl,  basin,  cup,  boat,  knapsack,  etc., 
=  Skt.  kumbhd,  kimbhi,  a  pot,  jar:  see  cnmh'i. 
Of.  riiWl.]  1 .  One  of  a  pair  of  concave  plates 
of  brass  or  bronre  which,  when  struck  together, 
produce  a  sharp,  ringing  sound :  usually  in  the 
pluml.  Their  size  varies  from  little  metallic  castanets  or 
nrureT' cymbals  to  large  orchestral  cymbals  made  to  be  used 
with  the  larue  or  long  dram.  Instruments  of  the  cymbal 
family  are  know  u  from  the  earliest  historic  limes.  They 
arc  specialty  u«efnl  for  rhvilimlr  effect,  though  some  ex 
pertmi  nls  have  been  ma.le  with  plates  so  shaped  and  uaed 
as  to  give  tones  of  definite  pitch. 

I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  (inkling  inmost. 


They  call  the  grisly  king. 
In  dismal  dance  about 


sYilton,  Nativity,  1.  i 


r. 

cymbaler.  cymballer  (sim'bal-er),  n.  [<  cym. 
bal  +  -er'.]  One  who  performs  on  a  cymbal; 
a  cymbalist.  Fallout. 

Cymbalist  (sira'bal-ist),  n.  [<  cymbal  +  -i*f.] 
Ono  who  plays  the  cymbals. 

cymballed,  cymballer.  See  cymbaled,  cym- 
baler, 

cymbate  (sim'bat),  a.  [<  L.  cymba,  a  boat  (see 
rymlm',  +  -nfc1.]  Hoat-shaped,  as  that  form 
of  spouge-spicule  called  a  cymba.  Soling. 

cymbecephalic  (sim'bi"'-»e-farik  orsim-be-sef- 
n-lik),  a.  [<  Or.  m  u.1i/,  a  hollow,  +  »ro«7/<j.'head, 
+  -ic]    Same  as  cymboophalic.  llunalinon. 

Oymbldlum  isim-bid'i-um),  n.  [Nt.,  <  Or. 
tteufiuc,  nvftrlti,  a  hollow,  a  cup,  boat  (see  rywi- 
6a/),  +  dim.  -i<W.]  A  genus  of  tropical  terres- 
trial orchids,  often  having  spikes  of  beautiful 
flowers,  on  which  account  several  of  i 
favorites  in  the  L 
.10  species,  natives  of  eastsjrn  Asia,  Australia, 
and  Africa. 

cymbiform  (sim'bi-fonn),  a.  (<  L.  rymlm,  a 
boat,  +  forma,  shape.]  Boat-shaped ;  longer 
than  broad,  convex,  ami  keeled  like  the  bottom 
of  a  boat:  applied  to  the  elytra  and  other  parts 
of  insects,  to  seeds  and  leaves  of  plants,  dia- 
toms, and  spores  of  fungi,  and  also  to  a  bono 
of  the  foot  usually  called  the  scaphoid  bone. 
See  Mcaphoid.  Also  cymbtrform. 
OymbirnynchiiB(sini-bi-ring'kuii), ».  [NL.  (N. 
A.  Vigors,  1831),  also  written  i  ymburhynrhu*, 
and  more  correctly  CymborhyoehuM ;  ^Or.  Mv, 
«t>,iJof ,  a  cup,  +  jn-j  ,rof,  snout,  beak.  ]  A  notable 
genus  of  coccygomorphic  birds,  of  the  family 
Rurulermida-:  socalled  from  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  bill.  The  type  is  (\  maerorhynehiu,  the  blue- 
billed  gaper,  of  Borneo.  Sumatra.  Java,  etc. 
Cymbium  ( sim'bi-um), «.  [NL..  <  L.  rymlm.  also 
csjiioa,  a  boat  or  skiff,  <  Or.  sri  jiiy,  fie  hollow 
of  a  vessel,  aboat,  a  knap- 
:  see  cymbal  and 
'.]  1.  A  genus  of 
gastropods,  of  the  family 
l  olutidir.  The  shell  is  ■£ 
ovate,  tumid,  vcntrlco**',  and 
covered  with  a  strong  epider- 
mis, and  the  pillar  fimr-plalt- 
ed.  They  are  found  an  the  Af- 
rfcali coast,  ami  known  as  toiit- 

'"uri'ial*  are  exsulpbs.  Also 

(>lwAo. 

2.  In  attorn.,  a  genus  of 
beetles,  of  the  fam- 
ilv  Trogonilida,  Seidlite, 
1873.— 3.  {I.  c]  In  Or. 
antiq.,  a  form  of  vase  of 
deep  and  upright  st 
without  foot  or  hand] 
a  bowl. 

cymblin,  cymbling 

(sim^in.  -bling). 
Same  as  idmtin. 
cymbecephalic  (sim'bo-se-fal'ik  or  slm-Vso- 
sef'a-lik).  a.  [As  cymlmcephaly  +  -ic]  Shaptxl 
like'a  bowl  or  cup :  round ;  specificallv,  pertain- 
ing to  or  exhibiting  cvmbocephalv. 

cymbocephaly  (sim-luVsef  'av 
Ii),«.    K  Or.  siu,*?,  bowl,  4- 
*<i><i?jj,  head.]    In  craniol.,  a, 
biiobed  form  of  the  skull, 
ibnlia  (sim-bti'li-|),  ». 
L.,  <  L.  rymbula,  a  small 
it,  dim.  of  rymlm,  boat : 
see  cymbal,  and'  cf.  rymlm.'] 
The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  ( ymhuliidn',  having  a 
slipper-shaped  shell  pointed 
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Cyinbulia 

iu  front  and  square  behind, 
mi  i- \  urn  pit'. 

OymbulildA  <sim-bu-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cymhulia  +  -idaJ]  A  family  of  thecoeomatous 
pteropods.  Tlif  animal  is  oval  and  haa  very  large 
rounded  fuss,  ami  there  are  throe  radiilar  teeth  In  each 
transverse  row.  the  median  very  wide  and  the  luteral  mod- 
erately wide  and  unlcuspid  ;  the  shell  haa  the  form  of  a 
sandal,  and  la  cartilaginous  and  mostly  internal.  Orncra 
■  y  are  On huliVi,  Titdtvwnnia,  and  Malawi*. 

i  tor  their  comparatively 


..I  this  family  a 


lant*  site  and  the  very  peculiar  shell  which  tney  accrete. 
In  early  life  .  .  ,  they  liave  a  small,  spiral,  horny  ahell ; 
hut  thia  becomes  lost,  and  in  lu  place  the  animal  secretes 
a  cartilaginous  slippcr-sllspcd  shell,  apparently  posei-aslng 
no  more  consistency  than  ordinary  gelatine  Icily.  In  thia 
thick,  transparent,  flexible  aticll  siU  the  mollusc,  like  the 
old  woman  in  her  shoe,  paddling  aliout  by  the  large  oval 
wiuxa.  Stamt.  Xal.  ItiH.,  I.  85*1. 

cyme  (sim),  >i.    [Aim),  a*  NL.,  cyma !  <  Or.  tifia 
(>  L.  cyma),  a  young  sprout,  MO.,  same  as  xrua 
a  wave,  nrau. 
.jij,    etc.:  boo  cyma.] 
1.  In  fcof.:  (a) 
An  inflorescence 
of  the  definite 
or  determinate 
class;  any  form 
of  inflorescence 
in  which  the  pri- 
mary axis  beam 
a  single  termi- 
nal flower  which 
develops  tint, 
the  iuflores- 
cenco  being  con- 
rtiary,  and  other  axes, 
be  given  off  on  both 


nf  l[,rg«t-n>»- 
'  tVf*K**'t 


m ,  Cyme  nt  erai«-lr»k  ; 
aot  IFlww  l.e  Mswt 
■  Trslx*.  gea^rsl  ilc  Bouasaa*.1') 

tinned  by  secondary,  tc 
The  secondary  and  other  axet 
aldea  of  the  primary  axil  (a  die 
or  dirhasiumi,  ur  In  inch  a  way  aa  to  cause  the  Inflores- 
cence to  assume  a  heucold  orecorpiold  form  (aa  In  the  for- 
ge l-me-notX  The  term  la  applied  especially  to  a  broxl 
ami  flattened  compound  form.  (ft)  A  panicle,  the 
elongation  of  all  the  ramifications  of  which  is 
arrested  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
umbel. —  2.  In  arch.,  same  as  cyma. 
Also  CI  mil. 

cymelet  (sim'let),  n.  [<  rysnc  +  -Of.]  Same 
aa  cymule. 

cyroene  (sl'mta),  n.  [<  ryw(iiiuw)  +  -enc,~\  A 
hydrocarbon  (C10HI4)  occurring  in  the  vola- 
tile " 
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C.  proboscidea  is  cymobotrya  (sl-m^-bot'ris), n.  INL-,  <  Or.  ai.ua, 
a  young  sprout  (sec  cyma),  +  airpvc,  a  cluster 
of  grapes.  J  In  fcof.,  same  as  tkyrte. 
cymogene  (sl'mA-jen),  it.  [<  Gr.  *fy»(nw),  cu- 
min, +  -;  1 1 .  producing :  see  '-minim  and  •aeu.] 
A  mixture  of  very  volatile  hydrocarbons  found 
in  crude  petroleum.  When  the  crude  petroleum  la 
distilled,  eymogene  puaeca  off  aaairaa  at  the  iiaual  tem- 
perature of  the  eoadeasrr.  hat  by  low  temperature  and 
compression  It  la  reduced  to  a  very  volatile  liquid  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  ou8-.57*.  It  la  used  aa  a  fiaaalnt- 
mixture. 

cymold  (sl'moid),  a.  [<  cyme  +  -aid.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  cyme, 
cymol  (sl'mol),  a.  [<  L.  rym(iB«>n)  +  -o?.] 
Same  as  eyntmr. 
cymophane  (id'iuA-ttn),  «.  [<  F.  cymophane,  < 
(ir.  rn.ua,  a  wave,  +  -fain,  <  ^a'«<»',  show.] 
Cbryaoberyl. 

Her  white  arm,  that  wore  atwlated  chain 
t'laaped  with  an  opal-sheeny  cyxuo/iAuivr. 

0.  IT.  IMma.  The  Myaterloua 

cymoph&notU  i  si-mof'a-nus),<i.  [Ascuisrt/ijKnic 
+  -ou».]  Having  a  wavy  floating  light;  opa- 
le scent;  chatoyant. 

cymose,  cymous  (sl'moa,  sl'mus),  a.  [<  L.  cy- 
motus,  full  of  ghooU,  <  eyma,  a  shoof,  sprout : 
sco  cyme]  Bearing  a  eyme;  composed  of 
cymes ;  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  cyme, 
cymosely  (al'mds-H),  adr.  In  a  cyrnose  man- 
ner: as,  '■  branching  njmnselu,"  Fa'rlov,  Marine 
Algte,  p.  103. 

Oymothoa  (si-moth'6-*),  n.  TNL.  (Fabricias, 
1<98),  <  Or.  ai-uo,  anytbfng  Bwollen,  a  wave,  etc., 


oil  of  Roman  cumin,  in  camphor,  in  the  oil 
of  thyme,  eta.,  and  prepared  by  treating  oil  of 
turpentine  with  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  a  colorless, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  and  has  a  pleasant 
odor  of  lemons.  Also  rysiof  and  camphogtm. 
cyznic  (sl'mik),  <i.  [<  ejr»i((a«w)  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  cvminum  or  cumin. 
-  Cymlc  add,  I'lnH  if**.  Biminobaah'  acid  forming  prta- 
maclc  cryatalaliiiwdubfe  III  water. 

(si-mif'e-rus),  a.    [<  NL.  cyma,  a 
=  fc.  fctvirl.]    In  6t»f.,  produ- 


cyme, 
cing  cymes. 

Oymlndis  (si-min'di»),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  «i/irnJir, 
an  unidentified  bird,  described  by  Aristotle  as 
haunting  the  mountains,  black,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  hawk,  lung  and  slender  in  form.]  1.  In 
i.,  a  geiiUH  of  ndcpliagtiuR  beetles,  of  the 
Varabul*.  iMtretlle,  1808.—  2.  Inornif*., 
i  of  American  hawks  of  small  size,  re- 
be  Urani  la  bare  below  J  the  no» 
t ;  the  lore,  are  bare ;  Uie  bill 


+  8oif,  quick,  also  pointed.]  Thetypii 
of  the  family  Cgmotkoida.  c.  mlran  la  a  common 
kind  of  flah-louar,  paraaltlc  upon  many  llahea,  to  which  It 
lioira  tightly  by  nieana  of  lu  hooked  iega. 

jidS  (si-mo-tho'i-dC).  w.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
•tAoa  +  -idar.]  *  A  familv  of  isopod  crusta- 
ceans, of  the  group  J?iri«octKf«,  typifie<l  by  the 
genus  ( 'ymothoa,  mostly  parasitic  on  flsh.  lite 
technical  character!  are  a  brood  abdomen,  with  ehort 
•einnenta  and  a  acatate  caudal  plate,  the  posterior  max* 
impede  operculate, and  tlie  moutli-parta  formed  fur  lilting 
or  tucking.  There  are  aeveral  genera  In-aldea  CyiwefAaa. 
»>  Strnt it,  .Km.  A'nryifMv,  (Wn»n,  and  CllllllalMIt  Alao 
written  <%ywitlit*ultr. 

Bee  cyrnose. 
.,  k.  pi  See  (  Vim  ry. 
Cymric,  Kymric  (kim'rik),  a.  and  n.  [With 
accom.  term,  -ic,  <  W.  Cgmraeti,  Welsh,  Cyst- 
rn'v,  the  Welsh  language,'  <  ('jfrnro,  pi.  f  'ymry, 
a  Welshman,  CyairM,  Wales:  ace  ryiwry.]  I.  «. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cvmrv  and  their  kln- 
dretl,  the  Coniianmen  and  Bretons. 

lie  (Monaleur  Edward*]  .  ,  .  Amis  abundant  traces  of 
the  physical  type  which  he  has  eatnhlisbed  aa  the  Cj/mrir 
still  subsisting  in  our  population,  and  having  descended 
from  the  old  Britlah  poaaeaeora  of  our  soil  bef.  ire  the  Saxon 
conquest.        Jf.  ArnntJ.  Study  of  Celtic  Literature.  III. 

II.  s.  The  language  of  the  Cymry,  <>r  of  tho 
Cymric  division  of  the  Celtic  race,  of  Britain, 
Cyniry,  Kyznry  (kim'ri),  n.  pt. 
pi.  of  t'ymro,  a  Welshman;  cf. 
Cambria,  Wales.  The  origin  of  tho  name  is 
unknown;  some  connect  it  with  W.  eyas  tot,  n 
confluenco  of  waters;  ef.  alirr,  inrT-.]  Tno 
name  given  to  themselves  by  the  Welsh,  in  iu 

wi.b'r  applii  nti'tn  tlir  term  in  often  nppli<  I  I"  thai  i]t\]- 
aiun  of  the  Celtic  race  which  Is  nnire  nearly  akin  with  the 
Welsh,  including  al»o  Uh-  CoriiUhnien  and  the  Bretons  ur 


cynegetica 

CynxluTine  (si'ne-lu-ri'ne),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
I'j/mrluruM  +  -isur.'j  A  subfamily  of  i'eUtUr. 
represented  by  the  genus  t'ynxrJtrrw* .-  a  syno- 
nym of  tVucpart/iMrt'  (which  see).  Also  written 
CgnaBwbuB. 

CynslarUB  (si-ne-lu'rus),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  xiw 
(gti1-),  a  dog,  +  ai'/jivpos,  a  cat.]  A  genus  of 
dog-like  cats,  containing  the  ehetah  or  hunt- 
ing leopard  of  India,  C.  jubata :  a  synonym  of 
(ineparda  (which  see).  Also  written  f.'ynoifs- 
rw«.    Waaler,  1830. 

cynancbe  (sl-nang'k6),  n.  [IJj.  (>  ult.  E.  tqui- 
nuitty,  quiuny,  a.  v.),  <  Gr.  nviyxv,  dog-quinsy, 
•  kind  of  mire  throat,  also  a  dog-collar,  <  sivi< 
(<cit-),  a  dog  (=  E.  AouNii  an  L.  canu,  a  dog),  + 
■1;  i-'.'i',  choke,  suffocate.]  A  name  of  various 
diseases  of  the  throat  or  windpipe,  attended 
with  inflammation,  swelling,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  swallowing,  as  eynanche  paroti- 

daa,  tonsillaris,  traekealis,  etc  Cynancne  mallg- 

tffina  uuUiffiM  (which  see,  under  att;nn*\. 
(si-nang'kum),  n.  [NL.,  <  LL. 
n  reference  to  its  poisonous  quali- 
see  rgnnneke.']  An  asclepiadaeeous  genus 
of  climbing  pUntK,  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  Australia,  of  about  20  species.  Tha  root  of  the 
European  C.  rincernncwaa  b  emetic  and  purgative,  and 
C.  acutum  U  said  lo  afford  French  or  Moatpellcr  acam- 
Bee  ncaUmimrt,  1,  and  soammrmu 

n.  [=  F.  fynn-n- 
KWmfcpumac,  of  a 
dog-man,  <  /dun  («»■),  a  dog,  +  dt^oenror,  man. 
Cf.  fyrvintArvijiy.]  A  kind  of  madness  in  which 
the  afflicted  person  imagines  himself  to  be  a 
dog,  and  imitates  its  voice  and  actions. 
Cynara  (sln'a-r|),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  irw^  a 
plant  not  determined,  supposed  to  be  either 
the  dog-thorn  (<  »i  i.u-  («';•-),  a  dog)  or  arrapo, 
the  artichoke.]  A  small  genus  of  composites, 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  in  many  respects 
like  the  thistle,  but  having  an  involucre  com- 
posed of  thick,  fleshy,  spiny  scales,  and  a  re- 
markably thick,  fleshy  receptacle  covered  with 
numerous  bristles.  The  two  best-known  specie*  are 
the  artichoke  (C  .^rafgrnw)  and  the  cardoon  (t.  Cstnftuv 
eulu»\  cultivated  aa  VegeUhlca.  The  other  aperies  are 
troublesome  weeds,  now  widely  naturalized  upon  the 
plains  of  extratropical  South  America.   See  cut  under 

sVsBBvsfia 

Cynaraceas  (sin-a-ra'se-e),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  fy- 
ntira  +  -acetv.]    same  aa  Cynaroidca. 

cynaraceotlfl  fsin-a-ra'shius),  a.  [<  Cynara  + 
-aceonn.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Cy- 
nararc<r  or  Cmaroidea. 

cyriArctomachy  (»in-iirk-tom'a-ki),  a.  [<  Gr. 
niwr  (a.v-),  a  dog,  +  A/wtoc,  a  bear,  +  ua^.  a 
fight,]  Bear-baiting  with  a  dog:  a 
word  invented  by  Butler. 


mony.  Bee  nrauoin«>rT,  i,  ana  seat 

cynantLropy  <si-nan'thr&-pi) 

thriqiif,  <  Or.  *A-eKi»^p»/jrja,  < 


Some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarvfoii 

S.  Butltr, 


LL1 


cynaroons  (si-na'rf-us),  a. 

Cynaraceous. 
cynaroid  (sin'a-rold),  a. 

Same  as 


[<  Cynara  +  -cow*.] 

[<  f'yaara  +  -old.] 

OynaroidelB  (sin-a-roi'de-fi),  a.  pi.  [NL..< 
Cynara  +  -aidtaA  A  tribe  of  the  natural  or- 
der Compnsita;  of  which  the  genus  Cynara  is 
the  type,  distinguished  by  having  the  anthers 
conspicuously  caudate,  the  flowers  all  her- 
maphrodite with  tubular  corollas  and  setosie 
pappus,  and  the  leaves  usually  prickly.  The 
largest  genera  are  Cnicus  and  t'cNfu-strai.  Also 
CyHaraeea.  See  Cynara. 
cynebot  (A.-S.  pron.  kti'ne-bdt),  n.  [AS.,  < 
ci)  in  (in  oomp.),  king,  4-  bot,  fine,  boot :  see  king 
and  toofl.]  In  Jnnlo-Saxtm  laic,  that  part  of  the 
fine  imposed  on  the  murderer  of  a  king  which 
was  paid  to  the  community,  as  dist  inguished 
from  tho  wergild  paid  to  the  king's  kin. 

By  the  Mercian  law  It  (wi 
kin  on  his  violent  death|  waa 
equal  amount,  the 


BOOB    «  StfUV  '  '  i'  1  »-       .  *      -li  "  WSBJ 

,  waa  at  the  same  Ume  due  to 


Ariuorlcans.  ua  dlstliigub 
Alao  written  t>nie(.  Owsarti. 


la  slender  and  muchhi>ukedattheend  ;  the  tall  l»  rounded  ; 
and  the  wings  are  abort.  Tlie  genus  waa  Ihlsi-i1  by  Cuvler. 
UIT.  on  the  Cayenne  hawk,  C.  eauenisrawu. 

cyminum  (si-ml'num),  n.    [L„  also  ei<»iiniiiN, 

>  rNmin,  q.  v.]    Same  as  cumin. 
Cymlin,  a.    See  trimlin. 

cymobotryose  (si-mo-bot'ri-is),  a.  [As  cymi>- 
botryu  +  ^)«c.]    In  wf.,  same  as  thyrtnid. 


marks,  such  aa  the  xp^are  head  of  the  Herman, 
the  round  head  of  the  Dael.  the  oval  bead  of  the  (>mr,, 
which  determine  the  type  of  a  people 

Jf.  .trno&f.  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  til. 

cymule  (si'miil),  n.  [<  NL.  eymula  (ef.  L.  cy- 
mnla,  a  tender  sprout),  dim.  of  oyuta  .•  see  cymo, 
cyme]  In  Int.,  u  simple  or  diminutive  cyme, 
by  itself  or  forming  part  of  a  compound  cyme. 
Also  rywelVf. 

cymulose  (sl'mil-lda),  a.  [<  cymule  +  -««■.] 
Bearing  or  composed  of  eymules;  pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  cymule.  " 


(sln-(v-jot'ik),  a.  [=  F.  cynrg^tujue 
—  Hp.  cinraftieo,  <  Gr.  at'nrvrriaof .  pertaining  to 
hunting,  <  tin;)  i-n/c,  a  hunter,  \  nw  (*ee-),  a 
dog,  +  ihricrvVii,  leatl.]  Concerning  or  having 
to  do  witb  hunting  or  cynegctics.  [Rare,] 

Jacquea  du  Foultloux,  the  celebrated  vencur  and  cymt- 
nrtie  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It.  ami      7th  aer.,  IV.  44. 

cynogetics  (sin-f-jct'iks),  a.  [<  L.  eynegetiea. 
<  Or.  nivr/) t-rmA,  ncut.  pi.  of  atniijfTaiSr,  pertain- 
ing to  hunting:  see  eyneaetic  and  -acs.]  The 
art  of  hunting  with  dogs.  [Bare.] 

There  are  extant  ...  in  Hreek  four  books  on  I  ywassf- 
ict»,  ur  v«nalliiu.  Sir  T.  Brvtmt,  Vulg.  Err.,  L  a 
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cunhytrna,  ten*TtheoiMj,  blunts  noii-retrac-tlleeUvrs;  i short  ventricotui 
head ;  a  Hat,  bald,  and  grooved  nut* :  a  Hattonnl  bushy 
(all ;  and  38  teeth.  Theio  U  Iwit  one  genua,  Cvnuitis, 
Cynictis  (si-nik'tis).  it.  f  NL.,  <  Gr.  nw  (*w-), 
a  dog,  4*  istvc,  a  kind  of  weasel,  tho  yellow- 
breasted  marten.]     A  genua  of  carnivorous 


cyrjhyena  (»in-hl-e'na>,  n.  [<  NL.  cj 
<  Or.  Ktw  Ocw-),  dog,  +  iiiciti,  hyena.]  A  hook- 
name  of  the  painted  hyena  or  hyena-dog  of 
Africa,  Lycaon  pichu,  translating  one  of  ita 
generic  name*,  Cynhyttna,  which  ia  not  in  use. 
See  Lycaon. 

cynic  (sin'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Earlier  also  cynick : 
—  D.  nulla-  =  F.  cyniquc  m  tip.  cinie<)  =  Pg. 
cynico  =  It.  cinico  (cf.  G.  cynuck  a  Dan.  cy- 
an*-, adj.,  G.  Dan.  cynikcr,  D.  «bi»<t,  n.),  chiefly 
in  the  philosophical  sense,  <  L.  cyniciu,  cynic, 
a  Cynic  (also  lit.  in  simminu*  cynic**,  cynic 
spasm),  <  Gr.  nnvsnr,  dog-like,  also  cynic,  a 
Cynic,  ao  called,  as  popularly  understood,  in 
allusion  to  the  coarse  mode  of  life  or  the  surly 
disposition  of  these  philosophers,  but  perhaps 
orig.,  without  this  implication,  in  ref.  to  the 
Cynosarges,  Kiawo-nyi; re,  a  gymnasium  outside 
of  Athens,  where  Antisthpncs,  the  founder  of 
the  sect,  taught.  The  literal  sense  'dog-like' 
is  thought  of  in  E.,  apart  from  the  bookish  use 
in  cynic  tpusm  and  cynic  yenr,  only  as  an  ety- 
mological explanation  of  the  philosophical 
term.  I  L  «.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dog; 
(log-like:  as,  cynic  spasm. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  dog-star:  as,  the  cynic  year. — 3.  Belong- 
ing to  tho  sect  of  philosophers  called  Cynics; 
resembling  the  doctriues  of  the  Cynics. 

O  fooltshnes*  of  men  !  that  lend  their  mn 
To  lls»*ca>udgc  doctors  of  the  rltolc^ur, 

Prala'ng  the' jean  and  ulr»  alatliiemvl 

3tUl«n,  i".,mus,  i  708. 

4.  Having  the  character  or  qualities  of  a  ovule ; 

cynical —  CynlC  ipaam.  a  kimi  of  convulsive  spasm  i>( 
the  muscles  tit  one  aide  of  the  (ace,  distorting  the  mouth, 
no**,  etc..  into  Oi*  appearance  uf  a  icrln.  Cynic  year, 
tlir  sothlc  year,  or  canicular  year.   See  NWAtc. 

U.  «.  1 .  [mp. J  One  of  a  sect  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers founded  by  Antisthenea  of  Athena  (born 
about  444  B.  c. ),  who  sought  to  develop  the  ethi- 
cal teachings  of  Hoc  rates,  whose  pupil  he  was. 
Th«  chlof  doctrine*  of  the  Cynic*  were  that  virtue  Is  the 
only  good,  that  the  essence  <i(  virtue  U  self  conir.il,  ami 
that  pleasure  Is  an  evil  It  sought  for  Ita  own  *aa«,  They 
were  accordingly  eharacterlaed  by  an  o*tvnt*tlr>u*  coie 
tempt  of  riches,  arts,  science,  and  amusement*.  The  most 
famous  Cynie  was  Diogenes  ot  oinope.  a  pupil  of  Antis- 
thenea, who  carried  the  doctrine*  of  the  school  to  an  ex- 
treme and  ridiculous  asreticisni.  and  Is  improbably  said 
to  have  slept  In  a  Uib  which  he  carried  alwut  with  him. 
2.  A  person  of  a  cynical  temper ;  a  sneering 
faultfinder. 

A  car 
simple 


ml«ht  suggest  as  the  UK.Ito  ,.f  modern  life  till* 
"  Just  as 


legem)  —  "  Just  as  good  as  the  real, 

C.  b.  Warner,  Hacking-  studies,  p.  4. 

cynical  (sin'i-kal),  o.  [<  ryaic  4- -a(.]  1.  Same 
as  cynic,  3. 

Whether  tho  bulls  of  our  Irish  natives  are  not  kept  from 
thriving,  by  that  cynical  content  In  dirt  and  beggary, 
which  tbey  pnaaeaa  to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  people. 

Bp.  HrrktUy,  (fuortst. 

2.  Having  or  showing  a  disposition  to  disbe- 
lieve in  or  doubt  the  sincerity  or  value  of  »o- 

doings?and  to  express  or  intimate  the  disbelief 
or  doubt  by  sarcasm,  satire,  sneers,  or  other  in- 
direction; captious;  carping;  sarcastic;  satir- 
ical :  as,  a  cynical  remark ;  a  cyniocii  smile. 

1  hope  It  I*  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  coufeas  obli- 
gations, where  nu  benefit  ha*  been  received. 

Johntm,  To  Chesterfield. 
-Svn.  /•nasuisisric,  etc.  (see  inisonfAropic),  morose,  sar- 
lly1"1''  r^t^n^'  ?rn*°^on*'^w**n,  waspish. 


quadrupeds,  constituting  the  subfamily  Cynic- 
Mtata,  of  South  Africa,  is  an  cx- 


tidina:  C.  pcnicillata, 
ample.  Ugilby. 

cynipid  (sin'i-pid),  a.  and  a.    I.  n.  An 

of  the  family  Cyniputtc. 

H.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Cynipukc. 
Cynipldas  (si-nip'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL,,  <  Cynip* 

4-  -ifior.]    A  family  of  hymcnopterous  insects ; 

the  gall-flies .   !ty  means  of  their  ovipositors  they  pane- 

lure  plant*,  dcpmitllkff  their  eggs  alonir.  It  b  believed. 

with  some  Irritant  daw  which  produce*  tumors  common 


ly  called  icalls  or  nut-galls.  Beside*  tlte  true  nail  flies,  the 
'  'irni>*J<r  Include  certain  lni|uilinoua  and  parasitic  forms. 
The  anterior  wings  lack  a  complete  cortal  nerval*  and 
stigma  (except  III  fftofui);  the  alHtoaneii  U  irenerally  mni- 
proMeil-otate  or  ovate.  rar<-ly  cultrtfof ni ;  and  the  o»1- 
poaltor  Is  sulnplral.  .Nearly  -too  Knmp<-an  cynlnbls  have 
Iss-n  described,  and  ahont  930  from  North  America,  many 
of  which  latter  are  known  only  by  their  calls.  The  fam- 
ily is  divided  into  Bve  subfamilies,  Conip.su*.  Ibaliimr. 
/isosiifi»«.  .Ifi^niiK*.  and  riyiiimr.  It  was  called  by 
Leach  JHpMtpida.  The  name  <4  the  family  is  also  writ- 
ten  Cmipi-U;  Cynipilf,  Cynifltida.  and  CVniswre*.  Tlie 
lenua  Cyniswrm  of  Latreille  and  Cmiyuta  or  dtniptiil** 
of  Leach  are  synonyms  ot  CAnicwfiW.  not  of  the  present 
family  jtwitU*', 

cynipideona  (sai-i-pid'e-us),  a. 
trttmt. 

The  Ralls  of  l'yni| 
tiers  of  other  eynipt 
tu*.  and  Synophrua. 

cynipidous  i  si  nip'i  <lus  ,. [<  Cynip*  (Vynipi- 
da)  +  •oh*'.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  CvnipitUr  or  gall-flies.—  2.  Produced  or  af- 
fected by  gall-flies  :  as,  eynipidoiu  galls,  thitcn- 
.Sacken. 

Cynipa  (ai'nipB),  n.  [NL.,  altered  from  LL. 
cymphts,  rymfe*,  cinipha,  einifes,  pi.,  a  kind  of 
stinging  insect,  corrupt  forms  of  Gr.  ariV,  pi. 
avirrff,  varying  with  axvitf',  pi.  «-*W^*c,  applied 
to  several  kinds  of  insects,  esp.  such  as  live 
under  the  bark  of  trees.  J  The  typical  genus  of 
the  gall-making  hvmenopteroua  insects  of  the 
family  Cynipifla;  founded  by  Linna-us  in  174S. 


Cynoldaa 

wa*  applied,  trom  the  extremely  prognatbocia  jaw*,  irlv. 
Ing  a  canine  physiognomy :  but  It  Is  now  restricted  to 
exclude  the  drill,  maiKlrill.  etc.  Ttie  common  batssin  is 
C.  aaeson,  inhabttlns  northerly  |«rt*  of  Africa,  where  it 
lire*  In  troops  In  rocky  place*.  In  tills  tjiarle*  the  tall 
is  about  one  thiol  the  whole  length,  t  lonely  related  are 
the  rliacma,  C.  iKTconirs,  of  Soucli  Africa,  and  the  sphinx 
baboon,  ('.  syJunx,  of  West  Africa.  The  hehe  or  buns 
dryad,  C-  Aisnsadry**,  of  Abyssinia,  differs  in  having  long 
hair  on  til*  head  and  shoulders,  and  a  shorter  tail"  only 
alswt  one  fourth  of  the  total  length,  f pisun-yiAii/M*  is 
nearly  a  synonym  of  Papio,  of  tirior  date. 

2.  [f.  c]  A  dog-faced  balloon. 

Cvnodia  (si-nOMi-**,  a.  u/.  [NI.,.,  <  Or.  «ru- 
or/c,  contr.  of  KvmtM/c,  dog-like,  <  icicn'  (scv-), 
dog,  +  'Unc,  form.]  In  Blyth's  eUuwification 
of  mammals,  a  term  projiosed  instead  of  Car- 
nirnra,  and  covering  the  Fcrtt  of  modern  natu- 
ralists, or  tho  ('dmiiw<i  proper  as  distinguished 
from  the  7s«ccfirora  ana  from  those  Sfarmpi- 
alia  which  are  also  carnivorous,  it  was  divided 
by  Hlytb  into  IHyitianuUt,  Svbptaututm'ln.  I'lnntirrrado, 
and  PinnOirnla.  The  last  ul  these  subdivision*  com- 
H»nd<  to  the  t'rrnr  pinnipedi*  of  modern  nataralUts,  tlir 
oilier  three  to  the  Pttf  funytd  in. 

Cynodon  (si'no-don),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ariiMut, 
Kvviimr,  the  canino  tooth,  <  «Juv  (sit-),  dog, 
+  Mo»f  (odoiT-)  =  E.  /<><>/*,  Cf.  E.  cAiiwoVn', 
quitch-grass.]  1.  A  small  genus  of  grasses,  low 
creeping  perennials,  with  digitate,  one-sided 
spikes:  ho  named  from  its  sharp-pointed  under- 
ground shoots.  The  chief  species  is  C.  HactyUm. 
the  well-known  and  widely  distributed  Bermu- 
da grass.— 2.  In  .-oo7.,  a  genus  of  apparently 
canine  fossil  mamnialK,  of  uncertain  position. 

Oynodonta  jsl-nA- don't*),  ».  (NL.  (Mm- 
macher,  1M1  < ),  <  Gr.  kivAouv  (-oiWr-) :  nee  Cy- 
novftiN,]    The  typical  genua  of  Cynod/mtin<r. 

OynodontintB  (sl'ny-dim-ll'ne),  «.}>!.  [NL.,  < 
f'yniHionla  +  -inirj]  A  subfamily  of  turbinel- 
loid  gastropods  with  an  obconic  sliell  and  sev- 
eral transverse  ridges  about  the  middle  of  the 
columella.  The  species  are  inhabitants  of 
tropical  seas.  Also  called  Ytirinir  and  rmriwa. 

Cynogalo  (si -nog' a- le),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  nu> 
(«,.).  dog,  +  yS4,  )Wr/,  a  weasel.]  A 


I  Inhabited  tiy  mem- 
as  Synergies.  Alublyno- 
a'nrvf.  Brit.,  X.  4H, 


Kather  In  a  satire  and  crmicjUu.  than  seriously  and 
wisely,  Aaron,  Works,  I.  l't>(<lrd  Ms  i 

cynicalneiw  (sin'i-kal-nea),  ft.  The  quality 
of  being  cynical ;  a  cynical  disposition  or  char- 
acter; tendency  to  despise  or  disregard  the 
common  amenities  of  life. 

cynicism  (sin'i-sixm),  a.  [<  eysir  +  -turn.  Cf. 
LL.  cyHs>MH«,  <  Gr.  ainn/toc,  c)-nicism,  <  nvi- 
Crii'.  be  a  cynic,  <  strisoc,  a  craic :  see  cynic.'] 
1.  The  body  of  doctrine  inculcated  and  prac- 
tised by  the  Cynics  ;  indifference  to  pleasure  ; 
stoicism  pushed  to  austerity,  asceticism,  or 
acerbity.— 2.  The  character  or  state  of  * 
cynical ;  cynicalness. 

tills  eynicuns  is  for  the  most  part 
only  as  an  excuse  for  some  caustic  rei 
ture  in  general.  Ilallttm,  Introd.  Lit.  of  Europe. 

A  charitable  and  good-tempered  world  it  Is.  notwith- 
standing ita  reputation  for  cynicism  and  detraction. 

C.  £*.  H'amer,  Backlog  studies,  p.  M. 

Cynlctldina  (si-nik-ti-dl'ne),  n.  pi  [NL.,  < 
('iinictu  (-H4-)  4-  -is«r.]  A  subfamily  of  car- 
nivorous q  uadrupeds,  of  the  family  Vh  rrrUta: 
Wdonging  to  the  cvno|»odous  or  dog-footed  divi- 
aion  of  that  family.  TIN  t*eh 


,  '        r  „.  r'i,,;ii 


It  was  formerly  a  genus  of  large  extent,  tint  has  been  re- 
cently much  subdivided  Its  spocio*  In  tho  main  form 
gaits  on  oak,  ill  which  their  larva*  develop, 
cynocephalic  -i  i  ■  •-!  -fal  'ik  or  si-n^-sef'a-lik), 
a.  [As  cynoccphalu*  +  h'c]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  cynocephttlus.—  2.  In  myth.,  etc.,  having 
a  dog's  head,  or  a  head  like  that  of  a  dog. 

Hermes  (Thotli)  In  temple  boldiiuj 
or  L'luluceu*  and  epnncrpKalie  apr. 

'.  UtaA.  Ilistoi 


of  ncrrriff  ■  typical  of  the  subfamily  tyitoga- 
lintr,  containing  a  species,  Cunogalc  bennctti, 
found  in  Borneo,  Malacca,  and  Sumatra,  called 
in  Borneo  ntampaJon.  It  is  the  most  aquatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  living  partly  web-footed,  with  toft, 
thick  fur  like  an  otter's.  It  inhabit*  damp  place*  along 
the  banks  of  rivera 

Cynogalinas  (sl*n$-ga-ll'ne).  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cy- 
nofiaTe  +  -tatr.]  A  subfamily  of  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  of  the  family  Virrrritla;  belonging 
to  the  viverrine  or  aduropodous  division  of  that 
family,  and  represented  only  by  the  genus  Cy- 
nogQlr.  The  n,*c  Is  hairy  ami  iingriwtvcd  ;  the  sectorial 
tooth  has  a  large  tubercular  hstge  ;  the  claws  arc  retractile 
to  some  extent ;  and  the  toes  arc  partially  webbed. 

OynogloMum  (sl-n^-glos 'uml,  n.  (NL.  (L. 
cynojilinuiu,  Pliny),  <  Gr.  nw; /.urrnw,  hound's- 
tongue,  neut,  of  *evo>/iimrur,  dog-tongued,  <  »tu»' 
(««-),  a  dog,  4-  y'tjjttita,  tongue]  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  order  tUtrttginacrtr,  conslstrng  of 
about  60  herbaceous  species,  of  temperate  re- 
giona  and  the  mountains  of  the  tropica.  There 
are  0  spectra  In  North  America.     The  hound  s  tongue. 


V.  Head,  Ilistoria  Nuraorum,  p. 

cynocepbalous  (si-no-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  L.  cyno- 
crphatHH,  ailj.:  see  CynorriiAci/nur.]  Dog-head- 
ed, as  a  baboon;  cjnocepfialic. 
Cynocephalos  fsi-no-sef  a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
cynoccphatwt,  <  Gr.  sTiWaw/JJC,  dog-headed,  the 
dog-faced  balloon,  <  riw  (n*-),  a  dog,  4-  avflovi;, 
ikin  to  E.  Ami//.]  1.  A  genus  of  ba- 
of  the  family  Cynopithccidfc.  It  formerly 
all  tbo*c  batsion*  Ui  which  Die  term  "  dug-faced 


C  omrtnale,  Is  ii  wec^l  of  the  old  world,  ualurallred  In  the 
rutted  states,  wlUi  a<llsaKCs«ble  su«ll  like  that  of  mire. 
It  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  remedy  for  scrofula. 

cynogTaphy  (si-nog'ra-fi).  a.  [<  Gr.  miw  (ait1-), 
a  dog,  4-  -;pn*io,  <  •.pn^rir,  write.]  A  history  of 
the  dog;  a  treatise  on  the  dog.  [Rare.] 
cynoid  (si'noid).  a.  (<  Gr.  »iivjri<t>,c,  also  contr. 
tii'urfw,  dog-like,  <  aiiJi'  (tei-),  a  dog,  4-  rirW, 
form. J  Dog-like;  canine;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  (ynoidca. 
Cynoidea  (ai-noi'df*),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ajav*. 
rjr)f)f,  dog-like :  see  cynoid,  and  cf.  <  ynodia.  ]  One 
of  three  divisions  of  the  fissiped  or  terrestrial 
carnivorous  mammals,  consisting  of  the  canine 
as  distinguished  from  the  feline  and  ursine 
of  the  Ferae  fittipedia,  the  other  cor- 
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responding  divisions  being  AKluroUUa  and  Arc- 
toidea.  The  (>""'•<«•  agree  moat  nuilr  with  the  Jilu- 
midra,  but  have  a  well-developed  carotid  canal  opening 
Into  the  foramen  laccruni  pusterius.  a  distinct  coed)  lold 
foramen,  an  open  glenoid  foramen,  undeveloped  Cowpcr's 
glands,  and  >  large  o*  penis.  There  U  but  uik  family, 
the  Canida,  Including  the  doge,  wolves,  foxes,  etc  Sec 
Catudtx. 

The  Dogs  (Including  the  Wolrea,  Jackal*,  and  Poxes  un- 
der thla  head)  (ami  the  wtwl  central  group  of  the  Carni- 
vore, which  may  be  termed  Uia  CYiiottfea. 

Huxley,  AuaL  Vert.,  p.  35a. 

tynolyssa  (si-no-lia'ft),  n.    [NL.,  <  NGr.  awd- 
/«><*».  canine  madness  (ef.  fir.  »t-iw?e(r<mr,  mad 
from  the  bit*  of  a  dog),  <  Or.  aiuv  (hew-),  a  dog,  + 
Aitfaa,  madness.]  Canine  madness.  See  rabies. 
Oynomorium  (si-no-md'ri-um),  n.   [NL.  (L. 
eyxomorion,  Pliny),  <  Or.  nvofiopim',  a  name  of 
tlie  ipojayxn  (prob.  broom-rape,  orobanche),  < 
(o'v-),  a  dog,  +  pApim,  a  part,  prop.  dim.  of 
(a  part),  lot,  destiny;  ct  ^por,  a  part.]  A 
genua  of  planta  belonging  to  the  natural  order 

Balanophoraetir. 
The  only  s|iecies,  C. 
eoeeinesnn,  Is  a  red. 
neehy,  ticTbeotHHie 
plant,  covered  with 
scale*  Instead  of 
leave*,  and  It  a 
nalire  of  northern 
Africa,  Malta  and 
the  Levant-  It  waft 
known  to  the  old 
licr)i;tli»t*  na  /mxraf 
Mrlitrnsi*,  and  waa 
valued  a*  an  aatriu< 
gent  and  styptic  In 
case*  of  dysentery 
and  hemorrhage. :  It 
waa  held  In  sm-h  esteem  by  the  Knights  of  Malta  that  It 
waa  carefully  deposited  in  store*,  from  which  the  grand 
master  aent  It  In  present*  to  sovereigns,  hospitals,  etc. 

Oynomorpha,  Cynomorphae  (ri-ny-mdr'/tt, 
-16),  n. pi.  [IS L.,  <  Or.  «.W(ki-»v), a  ,Uig,  +  uop&j, 
form.]  A  division  of  catarrhine  monkeys,  in- 
cluding the  baboons  and  other  lower  monkeys, 
as  distinguished  from  the  anthropoid  apes,  or 
Ailhropomorpba. 

cynomorpbJc(si-no-mflr'fik),a.  [<  Cynomorpba 
+  -ic.  j  Pertaining  to  the  t  'yHOsuor^to  ;  cyno- 
pithecoid. 

Cynomyonax  i*i-no-mSV>-uak«),  ».  [NL. 
(Coues.  1877),  <  Cynamys  +  Or.  dwxf,  king.]  A 
genus  of  ferrets,  of  the  familv  Muttrlidtn  and 

To. 
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rhine  quadrumanous  quadrupeds  are  divided, 
containing  all  excepting  the  anthropoid  apes 
of  the  family  Simiidir.  it  la  divided  Into  two  aal>- 
fainlllea:  (1)  StmwfriUitriiur,  with  complex  ilunuuli  and 
no  cheek-punches,  containing  the  genera  .\  mail..  Sfmmi- 
pilkmu,  t  uferViu,  etc.  ;  and  Of)  Cynuyiihreiiut,  with  simple 
Moniaoh  and  cheek-poaches.  The  characters  of  the  family 
are  chiefly  comparative  or  negative,  being  thuac  In  which 
the  general  structure  recedes  from  the  man  like  type  pre 
sented  tiy  the  higher  lindane,  t'lie  gradation  from  the 
highest  aemoopUhnxiUl  to  the  lowest  cyiiucephalua  la  a 
gentle  one,  though  tlie  difference  between  these  extreme* 
U  great 

OyiiopitheciiuB(8l-ui>.pith-«-si'ne),  n. pi.  [NL.. 
<  Cynopithtrux  +  hint,]  The  lower  one  of  the 
two  subfamilies  into  which  the  CynopitkecUUr 
are  divisible,  including  all  kinds  of  cynopithe- 
coid  apes,  monkeys,  and  baboons  wtitch  have 
a  dimple  stomach  and  cheek-pouches.  Tlie  lead- 
ing forme  are  Ctrmpilhmui,  or  ordinary  hingtatled  mon- 
keys ;  JrocuctM,  the  macaques ;  and  some  sbnrt-tailod 
forms  closely  Mated  to  th<  Utter,  as  tnuus  and  Cyswui- 
raeelu  commonly  called  apes,  with  fapta  ur  Cpnavphalta 
and  Mumtnlla  or  M«rmun.  the  dng.farod  and  pig  faced 
baboons.    See  <Viw»joVaec«*. 

cynopithecoid  »i  u^-pi-the'koid  i,  a.  and  n.  [< 
Vynopithrcut  +  -oid  ]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
lower  series  of  catarrhine  monkeys ;  not  simian 
or  anthropoid;  cynomorphic:  speoiflcallv  ap- 
plied to  the  Ciwopitiiecirfft. 

IX  n.  One  of  the  Cynopitheeida!;  a  cynopithe- 
coid ape,  monkey,  or  lokboon. 

CynopithecUB  (s*i'ny-pl-the'kna),  n.  [HL.,  < 
Or.  Ktuv  («f-),  a  dug,  +  rrflrjanr,  an  ape.]  A 
genus  of  catarrhine  monkeys,  of  the  family  '  y- 


cyperologist 

Cynoacion  (si-nos'i-on).  n.  [SJj.  (Gill,  1861),  < 
Ur.  «i  uv  <«i'-),  a  dog,  +  ( I )  nrfavaa.  a  sea-flah :  see 
.Srwna.]  A  genus  of  scisnoid  nshes,  of  which 
there  are  several  well-known  and  important 
species.  C.  neaJu  Is  the  common  weakflah  or  suae- 
teainie;  C.  nweulafuj  la  the  .potted  weaktiah  ;  two  CaU- 
f^Ur,  specie,  are  C.  ami  C.  .V, 

cynosnral,  ».    See  cynamtre. 

cynogural  (si'no-  or  sin'o-jur-al),  a.  [<  cyno- 
mrt  +  -o/,]  Relating  to'or'of"the  nature  of  a 
cynosure;  attracting  attention,  as  a  cynosure. 

Had  en  I. it.  Madam,  of  that  ryaoeiirW  triad  (Raleigh, 
Sidney,  and  Mpenaer)  been  within  call  of  my  moat  humide 
importiiuttiea,  yotir  ears  had  been  delwtate  wltli  far  no- 
bler melody.  A'inpWey,  Westward  Uo,  p.  3&. 

Tosure  (si'n$-  or  sin'9-tjur),  n.  [At  first  in 
form  cyiUMura  ;  —  F.  eynorura  —  Pg.  cyso- 
«iro  as  Bp.  It.  c»»<i*wr«,  <  L.  Cynomtrd,  <  Gr. 
KewSwrsyM,  the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear, 
containing  the  star  which  is  now  but  was  not 
then  the  pole-star  (which  forms  the  tip  of  the 
tail),  and  thus  often  the  object  to  which  the 
eyes  of  mariners  were  directed,  lit.  the  dog's 
tail,  <  awnf,  dog's  (gen.  of  aiur,  dog),  +  oipd, 
tail.]  801 


BUck  Ape  of  Ctlebei  i  rjawflftasnas  ntr*r  L 

aoptf/iecirfir,  and  giving  name  to  the  subfamily 

ily  eprciee  Is  0.  >m>t, 
tnotikv) .  commonly 
'  aapn-l.    It  Is  l 


lieanty  Ilea, 
nctghlt.  nirtng  c/ea. 

HMou,  I.  Allegro,  I.  so. 
lVet  the  fundamentals  of  faith  lie  your  ranomm.  your 
great  light  to  walk  by.  Jtr.  Ta»for,  WoVkale? W»X  II  12*. 
The  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  cyororre  of  Chivalry. 

.Sumner,  Tnie  Grandeur  of  Nationa. 

CynoKurus  (sl-no-su'rus),  n.  [NL..  <  Or.  *t- 
nbrjotyM,  dog's  tail :  see  ryitomire.l  A  genus  of 
grasses  with  the-  flower-spikelets  forming  a  uni- 
lateral Spike.  There  are  Imt  three  or  four  specie*,  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  of  which  C.  cristatut  is  consid- 
ered a  guod  pasture-graft*. 

Cynthia  (sln'thi-ft),  n.  [L.  (sc.  den),  Diana 
(Artemis),  the  Cynibian  (goddess),  fern,  of  Cyii- 
rAisig,  adj.  of  Cyntku*,  <  Gr.  Kn**,  a  mountain 
iu  Deloe,  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Di- 
ana).] i.  In  my/*.,  one  of  the  names  given  to 
Artemis  (Diana),  from  her  reputed  birthplace. 
Mount  Cynthus  in  the  islaud  of  Deltw.  llence 
—  2.  In  poetry,  a  name  of  the  moon,  the  t 

of  DUntv 


TIs  but  the 


calleii  an  a|»>  on  account  of  its  gen.' 


Yon  gray  to  not  the  morning  s  eye, 
i  pale  n-flei  of  CirnfAio's  Imow. 

A'Ao*..  K.  and  J. 


Cynomys  (ri'no-mis),  n.     [NL.  (Rannesqtte, 
1H17),  <  Gr.  mmjk  («cp-),  a  dog,  +  ^ie-=  E.  moiutc] 
A  genns  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of  the  spermo- 
phile  division  of  the  familv  SciHridir 
bu  the  marmots  proper  ( ,/rrfomjr. 
thick-set  bodv  and  short,  bushy 
is  cbiae  aixl  bariV  :  the  nail  of  the  thumb 
the  outer  ears  are  rudimentary  ;  the 
small ;  the  skull  la  mamlvr,  short,  and 
ij-wiMtn  arches  ami  large  i>«torblUI 
dentition  to  very  strong  and  heavy.  T 
well  known  pratm  -dog*  or  barking 
North  America,  which  live  lu  ellensive 
row.,  in  coliHiies  often  of  intiitense  extent, 

ISSJIOas  of  the  West,     Thiire  are  tw,,  .prrii 

eSmnut.  the  common  prairie  dog.  whom  range  iii  general  is 
from  Hie  plains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  C.  /WwmAi. 
amu.  extending  theme  westward.    See  cut  Under  yrairit- 

Cynonycteris  (sl-nA-nik'tg-ris),  n.  [NL..  <  dr. 
Kt  w.'  i*rv- 1,  a  do-g,  -t-  nwr/^r,s  lmt :  see  .Vycf^n'*.] 
A  genus  of  fruit-hats,  of  the  familv  /Vcro/io- 
tlWcr,  differing  from  /'fcrr./ins  in  having  a  tail, 
though  a  short  one,  and  the  fur  of  the  neck  not 
woolly.  There  are  alnut  s  specie*,  extending  frmu  the 
Malay  |M-nlnaqla  into  Africa,  f  iriruotoicii  bsonta  tlie 
chamtnrs  of  the  pjirniul-U.  and  U  pmbahlv  the  specie* 
often  representH  In  Kuvtitiau  fiaiutlugs  arsi  scMlpturea. 
C.  <vt!<trxt  U  the  collared  frult-liat  of  Africa- 

cynophrenoloey  (si'no-frf-nor.i-ji),  n.    [<  Or. 

arm-  (aw-),  a  drig.  +  ;>Ar«iof«)(/y.']  The  phrenol- 
ogy of  the  dogs  lirain.  Wilder. 
CTOoplthecida  (si 'no-pi-the'si-do).  h.  pi. 
[NL.,<  <'ynoi>ithtru*  +  -irfa-.]    The  lower  one 
of  the  two  groat  families  into  which  the  catar- 


md  peculiar  form,  not  well  representing  the  sab- 
.    i  which  It  gives  name  except  iu  standing  midway 
in  the  general  series,  and  connecting  the  cer.-o]dlhw  idd» 
and  macaque*  with  the  IwIvuiil 

Cynopoda  (si-nop'o-da),  s.  i>l.   [NL.,  neut.  pi. 

of  rymmmlus :  see  cynopodomt.]  in  -<n'il.,  a  uamo 
given  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the  herpestine  or  ich- 
neumon division  of  the  family  nrernrftr,  the 
species  of  this  division  being  eynopodous.  The 
term  is  contrasted  with  ACturo[/oaa. 
c  .  cynopodoua  (M-nop'o-dus),  a.  [<  NL.  eynopo- 
»"iv«>.    rfu*'  (""•""X  »  dog,  +  rrnit;  (rorl.)  —  K. 

foot.']  Dog-footed;  having  feet  like  a  dog's, 
or  with  blunt,  non-retractile  claws:  opposed  to 
trlumpoihiwt.  orcat-footed;  siiecihVnliy. pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cytuipmla. 


3.  In  tool. :  (n)  A  genus  of  nymphalid  butter- 
flies, containing  such  as  the  painted-lady.  ('. 
rardui.  Fabriciu*.  1808.  (6)  A  genus  of  sim- 
ple sessile  tunicaries,  of  the  family  JsnV/iirfrr, 
with  coriaceous  body-wall  and  four-lobed  oral 
and  atrial  orifices.  Sarifmy,  1827.  (c)  A  genus 
of  crustaceans.  Thomiuum,  1829.  (<i)  A  genus 
of  Coleoplera.  LatreUle,  1828.  (e)  A  genus  of 
IHptera.    Demoidy,  1863. 

If,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  *r>0K. 
"  (sl'on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ait*  («r^)  =  L. 
=  E.  bouml,  a  dog:  see  ('««(*  and  bound.] 
A  genus  of  wild  dogs  of  southeastern  Asia,  dif- 
fering from  Cants  in  lacking  the  small  last  lower 
molar.  It  contains  audi  forma  as  C.  pnWnu.  the  btuui- 
Sllah.  regarde.1  by  souie  as  a  pHluitive  type  of  the  domeslli- 
dog ;  C.  du*A»nen«s,  the  linalisuah.  dl>o)e.  or  wild  dug  ot 
tile  IVix-an,  India;  and  ('.  tvmatrtwrit,  of  Suiualra.  l*be 
genua  was  established  by  Hodgson.    Also  written  Cwm 


e»,  C.  faufen'-    («!'»'-),  a  dog,  +  rV"C'f.  appetite,  desire,  <  bpi-ytiv, 


reach  after,  grasp  at,  desire.]  In  pnthoh,  an 
insatiable,  voracious  appetite,  like  that  of  a 
dog;  bulimia. 

cynorrhodon,  cynorrhodium  (sl-nor'6-don,  si- 
no-ro'di-um),  n.  [NL..  <  L.  rymnrrhiMion,  the 
dogrnso,  <  Or.  aiTorsxtor,  the  dogrose,  <  «nj»' 
(Afi-),  a  dog.  +  /«oor.  a  rose.]  In  f*<f„  a  fruit 
like  that  of  the  rose,  fleshy  and  hollow,  inclos- 
ing the  acheut-r. 


lieil  to  the  grassi's,  including  (SO  genera'  and 
between  2,000  and  M.000  species.  Tbeplanu..f 
thl.  order  are  gniasy  iht  nish-like  aii.1  generaJl}  iieretmlai 
herlw,  witli  solid  and  often  triangular  exeunt,  and  leave* 
with  closed  sheath*.  The  small  Itowcra  are  Uirne  in 
spikeleta  and  are  wdltary  in  the  axils  of  the  gluniat-eoot 
bract*.  Tbe  fruit  is  a  small  corla.-coui  achene.  Tin- 
lilsnts  are  found  In  all  climates,  and  are  often  aUlndaul. 
but  are  little  eaten  by  cattle.  Some  club  rushes  are  iim.1 
for  making  mats,  chair  Ntttotn*.  etc.  The  papyrus  of 
Ixypt  WM  liuule  from  the  sterna  of  ryrjeews  t'ajn/r* 
The  prini-liuil  genera  are  '>rej.  CV/iems,  Fi 
Snrjnu,  ldiiH,h,»,«,r,,,  and  .Srlerw. 
cyperaceOOS  (si-pe-ra'sliius),  a.  Belonging  to 
or  resembling  plants  of  the  family  Cj 
that  is,  sedges  ami  their  congeners, 
cyperographer  (si-iie-rog'ra-fer),  n.    [<  NL. 

CyjtrTHii,  q.  v.,  +  Or.  ) fMotiv,  write.  +  -er1.] 
A  writer  on  the  ' '<ti<rran «-.    Brnthom.  Notes 
on  I  'yperaeeir.  p.  3til. 
cyperologist  isi-pe-rol'iVjist),  n.    [<  NL.  (y. 
jxtm,  q.  v.,  +  Or.  -M>?ia  (see  -ology)  +  -uU] 
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In  bot.,  a  writer  or  an  authority  upon  the  genus 

Ogptn*. 

Cyperofl  (si-pe'rus),  ».    [NL.  (L.  typrrot, 


1  (si-pe'rus),  ».  L«ti.  (Xj.  eyperot,  cy- 
jVram),  <  Gr.  siirrooc  (Herodotus),  an  aromatic 
plant  used  iu  embalming,  proh.  same  word  as 
kit* <poc,  name  o(  a  a weet-srnelliag  marsh-plant, 
also  sedge,  gladiolus.  The  L.  name  appears 
in  F.  as  cypere,  and  in  K.  as  cypres  (Gerard), 
eypresse  (Cotgrave):  see  qr»rr,s»S.]  A  genus 
of  plants, 
rrxi  up 
cially 

gions.  There  are  shout  50  species  hi  the  Inlted  sum 
They  are  annual*  »r  pcrennUU.  wiUi  triangular  naked 
culms  u»il»llv  Usrhig  an  Irregular  umbel  of  flattenwl 
•pikelet*.  A  few  of  the  tpecioa,  as  C.  nsruWw  and  C. 
fodttjru*.  hare  tuberous  root*  which  an  osod  for  food.  C. 
r  .fundus,  known  aa  mitf raw.  and  C. 


1,  bent  forward,  <  gfimte, 
a  curvature  of  the  spine, 
Usually  written  kyphosis. 


Cyphus1  (si'ftts),  ».  [NL.!  -ippar.  <  Or.  *>*6c, 
beat,  curved,  <  aimtv,  bend.  J  1 


<  septic,  humpbaekei 
bend.]  In  pathol., 
convex  backward. 

»■  . 

A  genus  of 

weevils,  of  the  family  ( 'urculionidtt.  Sekonherr, 
1826. — 2.  A  genus  of  South  American  barbcts. 
The  type  is  C.  macrodaetylna.    Also  Cyphos. 

.S/iir,  {£». 

natural  order  Cyperaceir,  of  about  cyphus ',  a.    See  neyphut. 
very  widely  distributed,  but  espe-  Cypres*  (si-pre'|),  it.     [NL.,  with 
iant  in  tropical  and  subtropical  re-    Cypria,  Venus  :  see  f'yprias.]  A 


rapid)/  by  slender  tiils-nfcrnua 


°^hon<  &'1 


C.  saymafadiu  niullipljr 
rootstocks,  ami  become 
,>e'«U  In  cultivated  flelcU.  The  tuber*  of  the  tinnier  yield 
an  oil,  which  la  marli  used  Id  upper  India  aa  a  perfume, 
cyphel  (Hi'fel),  n.  Same  as  cyvhella,  1. 
cyphell*  (sMel'ft),  n.  [NL,  i  Gr.  ridrMs,  the 
hollow  of  the  ear,  akin  to  sitreUm,  a  drinklng- 
vesael,  <  shtto,  the  hollow  of  a  vessel:  see  cym- 
ftof.]  1.  PI.  cyphella  (-«).  A  cup-like  pit  or 
depresaiofa  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tnallus 
in  certain  lichens.  The  color  is  usually  white 
or  yellow.  Also  cypheL — S.  [cap]  A  genus 
of  hrmenomycctous  fungi,  belonging  to  the 
family  AuricuUtrini.  The  hymenlum  la  Inferior  and 
confluent  with  the  pileus,  and  the  latter  Is  Somewhat 
cup-shaped  ami  frequently  pendulous. 

cyphellaBfonn  (sl-fer^-f6rm),  a.   [<  NL.  ey- 
phtllit.a.  v.,  +  L./«rsM,  shape.]  Cup-shaped, 
cyphellate  (sl-fel'at),  a.    ;<  cypkeUa  +  -aid.) 

In  bot.,  provided  with  cyphelue. 
cypher,  ».  and  r.    See  <-t,»Acr. 
cvphi,  ».   Plural  <>f  typhus*, 
Cyphomandra  (M-fo-man'drft), 
called  from  the  thickened  and  curved  connec 
rive),  <  Or.  gt^tsno, 
hump,  +  ovr;p,  man 
bot.  stamen).] 
i  solanaceous  genua, 
South  America, 
„  ,  closely  allied  to  ISo- 
1   lanum,  comprising 
about  20  species  of 
small  trees  or  shrubs. 
('  tw,io*a.  the  tree-tomato 
of  Peru,  la  cultivated  in 
subtropical  countriea  for 
tta  large  pear  shaped,  or 
aiurc-colored  fruit,  which 
ia  used  In  the  same  way  aa 
the  tomato. 

(si'fon),  n. 
unpui;  a 
crooked  piece  of 
wood,  <  si^or,  bent, 
stooping :  see  <"y- 
p*u«-l.]  A  genua  of  beetles,  or  the  family  lias- 
tfHWaTi  or  giving  name  to  a  family  Cyphmida. 
I'aykuU,  179*. 
cyphonautes  (sl-fo-na'tfl/.),  it.;  pi.  cyphottautet. 
[SL,  <  Or.  «"a>"i',  bent,  stooping,  +  wtrTijr,  snil- 
or.]  The  larva  of  a  gymnola»tuAtous  polyzoan 
of  tho  genus  Mfiuhraitipora :  formerly  mistaken 
for  a  distinct  organism,  and  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial genus  of  rotifers  by  Khrenberg. 

other  larval  form*  |of  /'ojyrua),  which  are  apparently  of 
a  very  different  utructare,  .  .  .  e.  CypkonautM,  a  larva 
which  h  fomid  in  all  aeaa,  and  U,  according  to  Schneider, 
the  larva  of  Meniorauiiiora  pi^taa. 

CV<in>.  Zottloxr  (train.  I.  II.  7S. 

OyphonidaB(si-fon'i-d6),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyphon 
4*  -hUv.]  A  family  of  serricorn  malacoderma- 
tous  Ci>l«iyplrra  or  beetles,  related  to  tho  (V&ri- 
oiwfVr.  They  are  of  ainall  alait,  with  mthi-r  aoft,  de- 
Itreaaed,  hemUpherical  or  ovate  liodica,  and  farcate  labial 
|KtliM.  They  are  oretle*  of  dull  colora,  found  on  plants 
in  damp  aituationa,  flrinir  anil  running  with  agility.  The 
f.vmily  U  alto  called  Dasriltitlt*. 

cyphonlsm  (sffo-tiixm),  ».  [<  Or.  nt^wteudi;,  < 
*Kv^uv\tti'f  (.  kv^uv,  a  pillory  in  which  slaves  and 
criminals  were  fastened  by  the  neck.]  A  form 
of  punishment  practised  iti  antiquity,  supposed 
l>y  some  to  have  consisted  in  besmearing  the 
criminal  with  honev,  and  then  exposing  him  to 
insects,  and  liy  others  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  Chine'se  eangne.    See  canguf. 

CyphophthalmidaB  (si-fof-thal'mi^de),  ».  pi. 
(SI...  <  Cyphophthalmu*  +  ^<f/r.]  A  family  of 
trochente  iirnehnidans,  name<i  from  the  genus 
I  iffihiiphthalmuA,  having  stalked  eyes:  synony- 
mous with  Rirti»iii<t  (wnich  see). 

Oyphophthalmas  (si-fof-thal'mus),  ».  [NL., 
'  Or  *vOor,  betif,  +  '^Oajftor,  eye.]  A  genus 
of  harvest-spiders:  a  synonym  of  Stto. 

cyphosis  (sl-fo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  uti^unic,  abe- 
Ing  humpbacked,  <  «rw>oii<iwai,  be  humpbacked. 


tropods,  type  of  the 
family  CypraMte;  the 
cowries.  Cyynm  w>»wfn 
ia  the  luoney^owry,  used  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  aa 
a  circulating  medium.  V. 
unnufiu  la  used  by  the  Pa- 
cific Islanders  for  iwrter. 
ornament,  and  other  pur- 
poses, C.  'i '.tii  la  a  hand 
some  species,  a  frequent 
muiitel  oruametit.  See  o.tr- 
ry.    Also  Cyprm 

cyprsBld  (ai-pre'id),  a. 
A  gaatropou  of  the 
family  f 'yprtriflVr. 
irjBidaB  (si -pre' i- 
n.  pU  [NL.,  < 
Cj/praa  +  -aa<r.]  A 
family  of  gastropo- 
dous  molluaks,  the  cowries.  They  hate  a  tentriroua, 
oottvtduud,  enantoleil  shell,  with  concealed  »|drc  at>d  a 
long  and  narrow  aperture  with  crenulated  llpa,  cuuUlcu- 
late  at  each  end ;  no  operculum ;  a  broad  foot ;  ami  a  lo- 
liate  mantle.  The  leading  genera  are  Cypma  (to  which  the 
family  la  now  often  restricted),  Ovul km  for  Ovuta),  and  l't> 
dbcuiaria.  Also  Cypraada.  Cyprtaiia,  CyyrndtK.  Cyyridte. 

cypraif orm  (si-pre'i-form),  a.    [<  NL.  Cypraa, 

the  form  or 


Cjfr*a  Hurt i. 


n.  [NL.  (so  n.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Having 
UTved  connec-   characters  of  Cuprtta. 


cypTBOid  («i-pre'oid),  a.  and  b.  [<  Cgprmt  + 
-old.]    L  a.  (W  or  relating  to  the  Cgprtridtr. 

U.  it.  A  cyprteid. 
cy-pres  (se-pra').  [OF.,  so  near,  as  near: 
cy,  fi  (see  oi-rftTnitf) ;  prat,  mod.  F.  ;»rt>  =  It. 
presto,  near,  <  L.  promt,  pressed  (close):  see 
nrcsst.]  In  law,  as  near  as  practicable— Doc- 
trtns  of  cy-pres,  an  tHiultahlr  doctrine  (applicable  only 
to  cases  of  trusts  or  ehartties)  which,  In  place  of  an  illegal 
•  >r  impossible  coiidltinn,  limitation,  or  object,  allows  the 
nearest  practicable  one  to  be  substituted.  Thus,  In  some 
of  the  t.  tilted  States,  when  a  charity  necessarily  ceases 
through  the  lapse  of  its  object  as,  for  instance,  one  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  the  courts  turn  the  propert)' 
over  to  a  similar  charity  rather  than  that  it  should  revert 
to  the  heirs. 

cypress1  (si'pres),  «.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  cypres**,  cipraur ;  <  ME.  cipres,  ciprtste,  nf~ 
presse,  enpraue,  <  OF.  cypres,  F.  cypres  =  Pr. 
cypres  =  8p.  ciprcs  =  Pg.  cypreslc  =  P.  n- 
presso  =  1).  ei^rrji  =  G.  cypresse  —  Dan.  cypres 
_  Sw.  cypress,  <  LL.  cyprcssus,  classical  L. 
cupressu*,  rarely  cyitarissus,  <  Or.  svaaptamc, 
Attio  mnrapiTTor,  the  cypress-trec,  common  in 
Oreecc.  A  different  word  and  tree  from  cjf- 
JsrtM',  a  tree  of  Cyprus,  though  formerly  con- 
fused with  it;  ME.  cypyr-tre,  later  cyprus  (Cot- 
grave),  cypress,  in  form  <  L.  cyprus:  sen  Cy- 
prus'.] L  n.  1.  Inbof.:  (o)  The  popular  name 
trees  of  tho  genus  ftyWIMIIal. 
Ttie  common  cypress  of  south- 
ern Europe  Is  <  -  frmperFirvHS, 
of  which  there  are  two  forma, 
one  with  upright  appreased 
Imutchea  like  s  L^ulianly  pop- 
lar, the  otlHT  a  fist  topped  tn  e 
with  horimnUl  brsnrhra.  The 
wiMdlttnuch  u»e.l  In  i  ntpeiitry 
C.  Miiscroeoe;*!.  tile  Mohtrrry 
cypress  of  California,  is  u  fine 
ornamental  tree,  luid  Is  trei|Uent- 
ly  cultivated. 

lie  heweth  him  down  cedars, 
and  taketh  the  cjvnress  snd  the 
oak-  Isa.  xllv.  14. 

(ft)  A  name  given  to  other 
coniferous  trees  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  true  cypresses. 
Such  are  Lawbon't  i-jTn**e, 
Chamuteffj*nru  /^tiesoNuiwi, 
and  Hie  yellow  or  Mtks  cvpr*-ks. 
C.  -Vi<ri,ie«ins,  of  the  Pwlflc 
coast  of  North  America,  both 
valuable  llmlwr-trees  and  large- 
ly rulllvateil  for  ornament ;  the 


lis!  i 


I 


us.  his 


,  swamp  . 

is,  of  the  At- 
■dium  disfe 
n  large  timber  tree  of 
the  wood  varies  much  In 
the  desert-cypress  of  Aus- 
,  Frrnrla  nAvstn :  and  the 
golden  cypress,  Bivta  orirnfuos,  of  Jspan,  with  yellow 
folia**,  (r)  One  of  various  plants  so  named 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  true  cypress, 
Oilia  coronopifolia,  a 


■  hi.! 


tralla 


Oypridacea 

talL  slender,  polemoniacoous  herb,  with  divid- 
ed leavea  ana  scarlet  flowers,  and  the  Belve- 
dere, broom-,  or  summer  cypress,  a  tall  cheno- 
podiaceous  plant,  Kockia  scoparia,  sometimes 
cultivated.— 2.  An  emblem  of  mourning  for 
the  dead,  cypress-branches  having  been  an- 
ciently used  at  funerals. 
Bind  yon  my  brows  with  mourning  r.v/>orw«*. 

Bp.  Halt,  Elegy  uo  Dr.  " 
of  Bays,  Crown  with  sad  Cuprsas  me ; 
C's-j/tms  which  Tomlis  does  Ik-sutifie. 

Cossfey,  Death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Harvey, 
attended  the  Americana,  the  death  of  War- 
to  damp  the  Joys  of  victory, 
wn  united  with  the  laurel. 

Klux;  Jtuyraphg. 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  or  made  of  cypress. 
In  Ivory  coffers  I  hare  stuff  d  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras.  .VAojr.,T.of  the 8., ILL 
Within  the  navel  of  this  hUleoaa  wood, 
Immur'd  In  ryprrss  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells. 

Mill<m,  Comua,  I.  StL 

cypress2  (sl'pree),  ».  and  a.  [First  In  Shak- 
spere's  time,  spelled  cypress,  cypresse,  cipresse, 
cipres,  cyprus;  origin  unknown  ;  possibly  (since 
it  is  a  book-word)  from  some  misreading  of 
OF.  cresjx,  cypress,  crape:  see  crupcand crisp. ] 
Lt  a.  A  thin  transparent  black  or  white  stuff; 
a  kind  of  crape. 

Shadow  their  glory,  as  a  milliner  a  wife  does  her  wrought 
stomacher,  with  a  atuoaky  lawn,  or  a  black  evynul 

ft.  Joiuon,  Every  Man  In  hat  Huniuur,  L  2. 
A  beauty,  artificially  oowred  with  a  thin  ckmd  of  ( 'v- 
pm,  tranamils  its  eic  lleucy  to  Umi  eye.  made  more  greedy 
aud  apprelwuslve  by  that  liupcrfect  and  weak  restraint. 

Jer.  Tayior,  Works  (od.  ISSfi),  L  tL 

II.  a.  Made  of  or  : 
press  cat,  »  ubhy  cat. 

While  discussing  the  merits  of  a  new  kitten  recently 
with  a  lady  from  Norwich,  she  desert  tied  Its  colour  as  Cy- 
prus—dark grey,  with  black  stripes  and  markings.  I 
too*  an  opportunity  of  asking  a  gentleman  who  had  lived 
in  Norfolk  as  to  the  colour  of  the  kitten,  and  his  reply  waa, 
"  In  Norfolk  we  should  call  It  Cyprus." 

X.  ami  Q..  7th  scr.,  IV.  2S0. 

Cypress  damask*,  a  rich  silk  cloth  made  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  with  cypress  gold.  —  Cypress 
gold,  gold  thread  so  made  that  the  surface  of  the  uketuJ  la 
brilliant  like  metal  wire.  See  eypret*  damask,  and  gold 
thrntd,  under  fArend.  flue*,  Testile  Fabrics.  —  Cypress 
lawnt.   Same  as  I. 

Sable  atnlo  of  Clifirnt  Uirn 
trrcr  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Jfiffon,  11  Penteroao,  1. 

cypress3  (si'pres),  n.  [Also  spelled  cypresse, 
cypres,  altered,  by  confusion  with  rwressl,  from 
L.  cyperos,  galingale:  see  Cyjierus.']  The  Eng- 
lish galingale,  Cypcrits  Umgv* :  called  street  cy- 
press from  its  aromatic  roots.  Also  cypress-root. 

cypreBS-knee  ( si'pres-no),  «.  One  of  the  large, 
hollow,  conical  excrescences  which  rise  from 
the  roots  of  the  swamp-cypress,  Tturot/igMi  dis- 
1 1  chum.  The  caus< 
unknown.  They  i 
hives  by  the  negroes. 

cypress-moss  (sS'pres-mds),  *. 
I.ympodium  alpioum. 

cypress-root  (si'pres-rot). «. 

cypress-vine  (si'pres-vin),  «.  A  Mexican  t 
volvulaceous  climber,  Ipomavt  (Juamoctit.  with 
finely  parted  leaves  and  bright-scarlet  or  white 
flowers.    It  is  frequently  cultivated. 

Cyprian  (sip'ri-an),  a.  and  »•  L<  L.  ('yprtiis,  < 
lir.  Kriryxoc,  pertaining  to  Ki  Tpor,  L.  Cyprus, 
ruinous  for  ite  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite); 
hence  fern.,  L.  Cypria  (also  Cypris,  <  Gr.  Ki- 
syiic),  Venus  (Aphrodite) :  see  cv/»r«»l.]  I.  n. 
1,  Same  as  <  'ypriote. —  2.  Pertaining  to  Aphro- 
dite or  Venus;  hence,  lewd;  wanton. 

Is  this  that  jolly  god.  whose  Ctoifsa  bow 
Has  shot  so  many  Burning  darts? 

tfuarltt.  Emblems,  n.  «. 

II.  ».  1.  Same  as  Cypriote.—  2.  A  lewd  wo- 
man ;  a  courtezan  ;  a  strumpet. 
CyprlcardU  (siit-ri-kar'di-B),  n.    [NL.,  as  Cy- 
pris/i,  q.  v.,  +  Or. 
napila  —  E.  Acnrf.] 
A  genus  of  conchif- 
erous    or  lamelli- 
bram-h  molliisks,  of 
the  family  (yprini- 
rf<r,  having  an  ob- 
long shell,  with  two 
cardinal  teeth  and  a 
lateral  tooth  on  each 
side  of  the  binge. 
Oypridacea  (sip-ri- 
aa'so-8),  it.  pi.  [XL., 
<  Cypris  (Cyprul-)  + 

.]   A  group  of  ostracoid  crustaceans: 
with  (totracotla  (which  see). 


reason  of  their  growth  is 
frequently  used  as  beo- 
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Uypridae 

Oypridn 1  (sip'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.  J  A  less  cor- 
net form  of  Cyprididas. 

CypridB2  (sip'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  A  less  cor- 
rect form  of  Cypraida. 

Cypridlds  (sl-prid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyprus 
(Cyprid-)  +  -ulir.]  A  family  of  ostracoiu  en- 
tomostracous  crustaceans,  of  the  order  Ottra- 
Cod.l.  The  technical  iharsctors  are :  a  double  median  eyr; 
na  heart ;  a  pair  of  tight,  fctpona  raises  «ir  shells,  not  in- 
dented for  the  passage  of  the  antenna?  ;  lh«  anterior  an- 
tenna usually  7-JolDte*l  anil  beaet  with  long  setae;  the  pos- 
terior antenna?  usually  0  jointed,  simple,  and  pedifonu  ; 
two  pairs  of  lejra  ;  and  tin-  abdomen  furcate,  with  booked 
•eUr.  Tlie  second  pair  of  antenna!  sertc  aa  locomotor? 
ami  prehensile  organs.  There  are  several  genera,  chiefly 
fresll- water  fornia,  aa  Cypri*,  .YiirudrvMU*,  minim,  etc. 

Oypridina  (sip-ri-dl'nft),  n.  [NL..  <  Cypri* 
(typriil-)  + -infll.)  The  typical  genmt  of  OBtra- 
eoiu  crustaceans  of  the  fit mil y  Cypridinida.  ('. 
mcditrrranca  is  mi  example. 

Oyprldinida  (sip-ri-tUn'i-do),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cyprulina  +  -i'rf«r.]  A  family  of  oatracofd  euto- 
rui.mtraci.iim  crustaceans,  of  too  order  (Mtracoda. 
The  technical  characters  are:  a  heart  with  dorsal  aspect ; 
I  nrce  paired,  lateral,  compound,  stalked  eyes ;  the  shells  or 
valves  beaked,  and  deeply  Indented  for  the  passage  of  the 
n  ii  tenure ;  the  an tertor  antenna)  bent  and  setoae ;  the  ]»  * 
trrior  stiteniiai  blratnous.  serving  as  .wmimlng-organ. ; 
Uie  manducatory  sp|iarwtus  abortive :  the  palplong.  |«eill- 
fonn,  ami  .^-jointed  ;  ami  Uic  atidomeu  ending  In  a  lamella 
armod  with  spines  and  books.  They  are  exclusively  mu- 
rine organisms  Cwridtna and  A*tm>i»  arc  U>«  principal 
genera. 

Cyprina  (si-pri'n§),  n.  _  [NL.  Cf.  Cyprinus.] 
A  genua  of  siphonatc  bivalve  mollusks,  of  the 
family  ItocariliiHcc,  or  typical  of  a  family  Cy- 
prinida,  baring  two 
cardinal  teeth  and  a 
lateral  tooth  on  each 
valve.  C  uilandica  in 
a large  species  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  Also 
Cyprine. 

Cypri  nace  a  (sip  -  ri  - 
na'se-f),  n.  pi.  [NL.. 
< Cyprina  +  -new.]  A 
superfamily  of  mol- 
lusks, represented  by 
the  Cypnnida-  and  re- 
lated familiea.  See 
f 'yprinida*. 

eyprlnacean  (sip-ri-na'se-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Cyprinac*a  +  -an.]    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cyprinaeea. 
TT,  n.  One  of  the  Cyprinacta. 

Cyprine1  (sip'rin),  a.  [<  Cyprimu.]  In  ichth., 
cvprinoid;  carp-like;  pertaining  to  fishes  of 
the  genus  fyprinsi*  or  family  Cyprinida-. 

cyprine'J  (sip'rin),  a.  [Short  for  'cypregnne,  < 
LIj.  cyprcionnuii,  L.  mprrmimut.  <  Or.  Kvxapumi- 
xor,  of  thn  cypress,  <  xttru/uaanr,  cypress:  nee 
cypres*!.]    Of  or  belonging  to  the  cypress. 

cyprine3  (sip'rin),  a.  [<  LL.  cyprinu*,  cupriniu, 
of  copper,  ?  cuprum,  copper:  see  copper.]  A 
variety  of  vesuvianite  or  idoonse,  of  a  blue  tint, 
which  in  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
copper. 

cyprfnid1  (sip'ri-nid),  n.  [<  Vyprinitial .]  A 
fish  of  the  family  Cyprinida:. 

cyprlnid2  (sip'ri-nid),  n.  [<  Cyprinida?1.]  A 
inollusk  of  the  family  CyprintaVr. 

OyprinidaB1  (si-prin'i-do),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  CypriuH* 
+  .ultr.]  A  family  of  fresh-water  Ashes,  typified 
by  the  genus  Cyprifu*  (the  carp),  of  varying 
limits  with  different  authors.  <a>  in  Cwvtert  sys- 
tem, the  first  fandj)  of  MaUttiyfitfiyyH  abdominal**,  having 
a  sightly  cleft  mouth  with  weak  and  ici-ncrslly  toothless 
Jawa,  the  border  of  the  nioutli  helnsc  formed  by  the  Iuter- 
luulllarlps,  anil  thn  trlftlnit  armnture  of  the  Jaws  eonilst- 
hlaT  of  tlsn  deeply  Indented  pharynKenls ;  a  small  namlier 
of  branchial  rays ;  the  body  scaly  J  and  no  adi|toee  dorsal 
tin.  (ft)  In  Ountiier'a  system,  a  family  of  physisiUimous 
fishes,  with  Imdy  generally  covered  wltli  scales:  head 
naked;  margin  of  upper  jaw  formed  l>y  the  lliteritmvlllii- 
rlee;  mouth  tootlilewi ;  lower  pharyngeal  bones  well  de- 
veloped, falciform  and  twrallel  with  the  twain  hint  arches, 
and  provided  with  teeth  In  two  or  throe  series :  air-blad- 
der large,  divided  Into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion 
by  adinstrlctioii.or  Inton  right  and  a  left  |n>rtlnn  Inclosed 
In  an  oaseous  in]smle  (alsierit  in  //  ■>   '■■  ■  'i  ■  and  ova- 
rian *u  >  'i'Mi  .1  !<■)  In  Hills  system,  a  family  of  eventog- 
uathous  fiihea.  with  the  margin  of  tnc  upper  law  formed 
by  the  Intermatlllarli's  alone,  the  pbary  nm-al  teeth  few, 
and  three  haaal  beanehlbyals.  Even  with  its  narrowest 
limits.  It  is  the  largest  family  of  Ashes,  containing  nearly 
1.0I1O  species,  which  by  some  are  referred  to  more  than 
Ui  genera,  but  by  others  to  much  fewer.  Very  numerous 
representatives  occur  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  Amer 
lea,  Europe,  ami  Asia,  ami  fewer  In  thisve  of  Africa,  where 
they  hare  apparently  found  ttieir  way  in  later  Tertiary 
times.  They  are  absent  from  the  streams  of  Houth  Amer- 
ica. Australia,  anil  all  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  cr- 
eep! those  of  the  l  Indian  archliH'lugo.  Alsitit  !£»  spe- 
cies have  lieeti  found  In  the  I'nltcd  Ktutcs.  m.ot  of  which 
are  very  small,  In  Kuropc  and  Asia  species  contribute 
largely  to  the  food-sup]ily  of  the  iieople,  hut  In  America 
very  few  arc  of  any  economical  imi*>rtancn.   The  most 


[<  NL.  Cy- 
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valuable  Is  the  true  carp,  Cfyrinxu  oarpio,  which  has  lieeti 
introduced  and  la  now  largely  cultivated  in  the  United 
Stales.  Another  species  widely  dis|>erse<l  is  the  ornamen- 
tal goldfish.  0*nw»iu*(or  Cjrpnntu)  uurnlu*,  One*,  mteh. 
(hub,  sfti'nec,  and  misnmp  are  names  applied  to  various 
•peciea.   Heo  cuts  iiftdcr  furjt*  and  jwwifsjA. 

Cyprinidaj-  (si-priu'i-de), ».  i»f.  [NI».,<  Ojnrttu 
♦  -it/or.]  In  roach.,  a  family  of  siphouate  bi- 
valve tnolliisks,  taking  name  from  the  genus 
Cyprina.  The  technical  characters  arc:  a  regular,  «iu1- 
valTe,  oval  abell,  with  thick,  strong  siMilrrmis:  l-Sprln- 
cliMd  cardinal  teeth ;  a  simple  palllal  line :  and  tlse  eilgea 
of  the  mantle  fused  to  fonn  two  alphoisgl  openlnga.  Also 
called  /jocffnziufor.   See  cut  under  Cyprina. 

f^riniform  (id-prin'i-form),  a, 
prinuf,  q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  shape,  1  In  form  re- 
sembling a  cvprinoid  fish  ;  carp-like. 

Cypriaina  (slp-H-nl'iili),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ctypr»- 
nii*  +  -inns.]  In  Qlliilher's  system,  the  second 
group  of  Cuprinida>.  Tlie  technical  charactera  are :  an 
air-bladder  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion 
(not  inclosed  lu  an  osseous  capsule) :  pharyngeal  teeth  in 
nlngle.  dovible,  or  triple  series,  and  few  in  numtstT,  the  outer 
aeries  not  coirtaiuing  imirn  than  7;  the  anal  fin  very  short, 
with  S  or  n,  exce|itlonally  7,  branched  rays  j  a  lateral  line 
running  along  the  middle  of  the  tail;  and  tile  dorsal  fin 
opposite  to  the  ventrals. 

Oyprlnodon  (si-prin'y-don),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
aiTroiisjc,  a  carp,  +  oiur,  Ionic  form  of  Woir 

(i.V»T-)  =  E. 
foofA.]  The 
typieulgenus 
of  tho  fam- 
ily  Cyprina- 

^^^u^H^H^HHi^^^^^^H  dontiiltr.  La~ 

I  etpide,  isoa. 
cyprinodont 

^  in  -    -in  '  A. 

n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cy- 
prinotlontultr. 
XL  n.  Same  as  cyprinodmtUd. 

cyprinodontid  (si-prin-A-don'rid),  n.  A  fish  of 
the  family  Cyprininlontida, 

Cyprinodbntida)  (si-prin-ZMlon'ti-dtj),  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Cyprimtdan(l-)  +  -Mou]  A  family  of 
naplomous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Cyprt- 
Mtdtm.  The  bead  and  body  are  covered  with  scales  ;  the 
margin  of  the  upper  Jaws  U  formed  by  tlw  fntemiaillls- 
rl.s  only ;  there  ure  teeth  In  luelli  Jawa ;  the  upiier  and 
lower  pharyngeals  have  cardlforin  teeth:  the  dorsal  nn  Is 
situated  on  the  ldnder  lutlt  of  the  Issly :  the  ttomai'h  Is 
without  a  blind  sac :  and  the  pyloric  appcnitagcaare  absent 
Many  of  Ibem  are  known  a»  Wliesfie,  utumuiucADirs.etc — 
CyprtnodontldA  camlvorse,  iuiiunther's  classification 
of  nslies,  the  Unit  group  of  CitpriHadontida,  characterized 
by  the  bone*  of  each  mandibular)'  being  firmly  unltetl,  and 
the  Intestinal  tract  short  or  but  little  convoluted.  -  Cy- 
prtnodontldss  limriophaeTS),  In  tiunthcr's  classini-ntiou 
of  tlshea,  a  group  of  I  yprinadontidjr,  chsvraetertBed  by  the 
hones  of  each  mamllbulary  not  being  united  (the  dentary 
I -ring  movalde),  and  the  intestinal  canal  with  iiuinervua 
convolutlona    The  sexes  are  differentiated. 

Oyprinodontina  (si-prin'6-don-ti'na),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  <  *'i/,»risn<inn(f-)  +  -ina-.\  In'Gunther's 
classification  of  fishes,  a  stit^group  of  Cyprino- 
dontida  rarnieora;  in  which  the  anal  fin  of  the 
main  is  not  modified  intoan  intromittent  organ, 
and  the  teeth  are  incisor-like  ami  notched. 

cyprinodontoid  (si-prin-6-don'toitp,  a.  and  n. 
[<  Cyprinodan(t-)  +  -oid."]    I.  a.  Same  as  cjf- 
prinoofonf. 
TX,  n.  Same  as  cy]>rinodontid, 

cyprinoid  (sip'ri-noid),  a.  and  s.  I.  a.  Carp- 
like;  cyprine;  |M»r1*lnitig  to  or  having  the  char- 
aclers  of  the  Cyprinmdra. 

II.  «.  A  OaVrp  or  mrp-likc  fish;  a  fish  of 
cyprinoid  character;  one  of  the  t  yprinaidta. 

Oyprinoidoa  (sip-ri-noi'de-ft),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
I  'yprinUM  +  -oi'fm.)  A  Huperfamdv  of  plecto- 
ipOBdykHM  lishes,  embracing  tlie  families  f'y- 
prinithr  (carps,  etc.),  Homalaptcrida:  (East  In- 
dian fishes),  Catnotomido'  (suckers),  and  CofW- 
fiVfnr  (loaches). 

cyprinoidean  (sip-ri-noi'de-anl,  a.  and  n.  [< 
Cyprinoidca  +  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  cyprinoid  char- 
acter; cyprinoid. 

II.  n.  One  of  tho  CypriMtwIrn. 

Cy  prill  U8  (si-pri'nus),  n.  [NL..  <  L.  cv/irisii*, 
'  (lr.  geirpiiiof ,  a  carp.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Cyprinida1 ;  the  carps  proper,  lhc 
genus  has  varied  within  wide  limits,  fly  Unnaius  and  the 
old  autlsors  all  tlie  cventognatbous  fishes,  as  cyprlnids, 
catostimilds,  ami  invlstids,  with  some  others,  were  includ- 
ed. It  gradually  underwent  delimitation  by  many  zoolo. 
gists,  and  Is  now  generally  restricted  to  the  carp.  The 
common  cultivated  carp  la  C.  enrpio,  of  which  thele  are 
many  varleth-s,  t\  eitru'iw  Is  the  common  goldfish,  but 
It  hcl<  ings  |Hro]srrly  to  a  very  distinct  genua.  Carasn'iw  See 
rasTtJsT 

Cyprlot  Isip'ri-nt),  ii.    See  Cypriote. 
Cypriote  (sip'ri-dt),  w.  and  rr.    [=  F.  Cyprint. 

Cfyprint  —  It.  Cipriolto,  <  L.  Cyprinn,  I'yprian. 

<  Cyprus,  Cyprus.]    I.  n.  1.  An  inhabitaut  of 


cypnu 

Cyprus,  a  large  island  lying  in  the  eastern  part 
or  the  Mediterranean,  and  forming  part-  of  tho 
Turkish  empire,  though  occupied  and  adminis- 
tered by  Great  Britain  since  1878;  specifically, 
one  of  the  primitive  race  of  inhabitants,  (ireek 
in  language  and  affinity. — 2.  The  Greek  dialect 
of  Cvprus. 

Ef.  n.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Cypriote  alphabet,  s  syllable  character,  of  dlanubsi 
origin,  used  anciently  for  writing  the  ttrnrinte  Orcek 
dialect.— Cypriote  pottery,  a  class  ot  pottery  found  In 
the  Island  of  I'ypnu ;  spccill,  ally,  the  ancient  vessels,  of 
u  sottKwliat  coarse  baked  clay,  found  generally  in  tombs, 


CypviMC  Pceicty. 

and  showing  In  their  form  and  In  their  decoration,  whether 
geoiuctni:  or  derived  from  animal  or  vegetable  types,  ete., 
a  close  afnliatlun  Ui  Important  series  of  pottery  luade  on 
the  mainland  of  Oreece  and  Asia,  and  III  other  Islands,  as 
Rhodes  and  Hi  era.  This  pottery  is  Important  for  the 
tracing  of  connecting-links  between  the  art  of  11  recce  ami 
that  of  other  land*,  as,  for  instance.  In  lt»  exhibition  of 
the  gradual  modlncatkm  and  N*d*4lUatl<<n  of  the  Kgyp- 
tian  lotus  as  a  decorative  motive. 
Also  Cyprian. 

cypripedin  (sip-ri-pe'din),  n.  [<  Cypriiirdium 
+  -tn^.l  The  precipitate  formed  when  water 
is  added  to  a  strong  tincture  prepared  from  the 
roots  of  plants  of  tho  genus  Cypriprdium. 

Oypripedium  (sip-ri-pe'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
KlTptf,  Aphrodite  (see  Cyjirian),  +  xriior,  a> 
plain,  <  irtA/r,  tho  ground,  akin  to  xoif  (iroA-) 
=  E.  foot.]  A  genus  of  orchids,  remarkable  for 
having  the  two  lateral  anthers  perfect,  while 
the  third  forms  a  dilated  fleshy  appendage  abovo 
the  stigma.  The  Up  Is  large  and  saceale  or  somewhat. 
sllpper-slia|K*d,  whem-e  i he  common  names  taJu  m  siiy^r 
Slicl  (In  the  I'nlled  .Hiatcal  Mucen#in-/usrer,    There  are 


try-  .>.  i 


ijtfrtftmit*—  Vriftkii. 

aliuut  40  tp(M-l<«.  noiting  fr«iu  (Ik-  1n>|ik^  to  tlw  orvldrr 
U-tuwmU'  rrcloiia  of  tb«  northern  tiemMfttb*?*,,  A  nlnffte- 
hptvlM,  C.  C*ttfr*t%u,  U  MTcljr  fouml  III  Urmt  llritatn  ;  lO 
■[tpctc*  <vriir  tn  Ui«  Ttitlnt  HtAtm:  hut  the  laryrr  number 
l>eli>nfC  to  tll«  tropirJi  of  Am*»rirn-  Tike  tropical  »]K-.;ir* 
K-t  ri.TuMy  hin  t*  thick,  vclnlc**  Iimivm;  ami  »rTrrmI  of  them 
arc  in  fm|iirnt  ruH.va.tUin  In  siwiihouaea.  where  Ihrir 
forma  have  been  largely  hkcmaed  In  number  try  hybridi- 
zation. 

CypliB  fNl'|>r.*0,  »•  fNT.,t  <  T*,  f>;>r»jr,  <  0r. 
hi  rrptr,  Vt-miH  ( A|>hr«i<tit4M :  *****  Cyprian.]  The 
t.vpH'iil  goiiint  of  imlrn- 
C0O6B.0(  Xhfi  tumWy  f*y;"*»- 
ilidtr.  The  aprclca  are  arnoDir 
Hie  numcnnia  and  »arl«xl  form- 
<•(  minnt«  frrah  water  cniatn 
cvan*  kii'twn  aa  » ater  flra*. 
fiwiarinititc  In  -  1 1-  -  1  ■  '-  ami 
Olihtff  atairnant  watern.  Thflr 
alM-lla  alHMiiitl  In  a  hm.il  alntt*. 
In  it*  »h  v**i*t  atrala.  fr«<m  rin- 
CailMinlferitua  f ■  i  '  <■  n  u|i- 
war*! 

Cyprus1 1  >i'|»nw>.  «. 
[C,  <  Gr.  nrtrpac,  m  tN6 
growing  in  I'vpniM.  i«up- 
porod  to  1k»  tilt*  wimo  n« 

wort!  unit  tree  from  nfprr***  (L.  cttpretttui).  with 
which  in  K.  it  has  been  ronfuavO :  »w>  cypres1.'} 
The  Latin  name  of  a  tree,  tsttrwnia  atha,  tho 
eommoD  henna,  prowHng  in  Cyprus  and  Ejeypt, 
yii'l'iiiiL*  a  fraiafrant  oil. 
Cyprus '-'f  (at'l-rttt).  n.    Same  as  *-yf>r<w*. 


in -it ml i c  I. 
j4.  t,  //,    t-'t-Ti:.  attsi 
\f  f,  .',■,/.■-,,„ 

lllf  •*  *-  1  U..t  \  I  -I  T  ,  rl.'ii,! 

iiurr  * 1 1  --ii.  ■    .  A.  /.  //. 

i  f .  ■- 1 .  i  mftjihrn  ,  I,  mw 
itfTitiUi  palp;  *r,<*ita»l  tn4; 
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Cyprus-bird  (sl'prus-berd)   a.    The  blackcap, 
or  European  black-capped  warbler,  Salvia  or, 
oapiUa. 

(ai'prus-it),  ft,    [Irreg.  <  Cypru*  + 
-ilt-.]    An  iron  sulphate  occurring  in  yellow 
incrustations  in  western  Cyprus. 
Cyprus  turpentine.    See  t'Aia«  turpentine,  uu- 
dtir  Vkia*. 

cypsela  (slp'se-l#),  «. :  pi.  cyp*tla>  (-16).  [NL., 
<  Or.  «i'(Mr;,  any  hollow  vessel,  the  hollow  of 
the  ear  (e.f.  eyphella),  prob.  akin  to  gerrtA/ov, 
a  cup:  see  ri>j>.]  In  oof.,  an  aehene  with  an 
initiate  calyx,  ah  in  the  Componita. 

Oypaell  (slp'se-li),  ».  pt.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  cyn- 
st  itt.t,  a  swift :  see  Cyp*elu*.~\  A  superfamily 
group  of  picarian  birds,  approximately  equal  to 
the  JfocrorAirc*  of  Nitzach,  and  now  usually 
consisting  of  the  tliree  families  Cyptelidtr,  Tro- 
ekUUm,  and  Caprimulgida :  same  as  Cypteloi- 
ilr.t,  Cypiflifnrmm,  or  Cypstlomorphit. 

OypaeUdJB  (sip-sel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cyp- 
M Jim  +  -ultr.]  A  family  of  flssirostral  ma- 
crochiran  non-passerine  birds;  the  swifts.  The 
technical  diameters  are:  a  very  small,  deeply  cleft,  uti- 
brislled  bill,  with  e«(KHH'i|  nostrils;  cktremely  l.n-.« 
pointed  whig*,  with  graduated  primaries  ami  short  aec- 
oudariea ;  email  weak  tout,  untitled  for  progression,  fre- 
quently with  an  alHiomul  ratio  of  the  phalanges:  enor- 
mously developed  salivary  glands :  the  atentnm  entire  be> 
hind ;  the  fureulum  IJ-sbaped  ;  no  care* ;  the  lew-muM-le* 
annmalogrmatous ;  and  aeveral  nam>wty  ova),  white  nsn. 
The  swifts  are  a  wellniarkeil  family  of  from  (I  to  s  genera 
and  about  rsrspeclc*,  resembling  swaJh,w*,  and  often  an  mia- 
calied.  Ttiey  are  divided  into  two  subfamilies,  Cy/vriuur 
and  1  'Arfrt urime.    tiee  cut*  under  Chtriura  and  CjrnsWu*. 

cypgeliform  (sip'se-li-fdrm),  a.  [<  NL.  eyp*r- 
tir'ormu,  <  L.  eypgelux,  a  swift,  +  forma,  shape.] 
Having  the  form  or  structure  of  a  Bwift ;  re- 
sembling the  CypgetitUr.    Also  eypaelomorphic. 

OypseliformeB  (sip'se-li-f6r'mi5z),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  cypseliformi* :  nee  eypteliform.]  A  super- 
family  of  macrochirnn  non-passerine  birds, 
containing  the  swifts,  goatsuckers,  and  hum- 
ming-birds; the  long-handed  series  of  picarian 
birds :  nearlv  the  same  as  the  Alaeroehire*,  and 
the  same  as  the  Cypaeloiite*  of  Blyth  and  Cyp- 
ntlomorphee  of  Huxley.  The  syrinj  ha»  not  more 
ttiHii  '--M  ■  inn-  .if  ioarlavi  WHti  Ids ;  the  jo.lnc«-  wultlmu- 
natlinus;  the  oil  g  Ian- 1  la  nude;  the  legs  are  annmaln- 
goliaton*  .  the  sternum  Is  broad,  deeply  keeled,  entire  or 
rtoCchad  behind ;  the  tall  lias  10  rec trices ;  the  distal  seg- 
ments of  the  wins'  are  greatly  elongated  in  compariaon 
with  the  proximal  one,  and  Uie  pinion  bears  10  rapidly 
graduated  flight  feathers,  producing  a  long,  pointed  wing ; 
the  feel  are  small,  scarcely  serviceable  for  progression, 
with  variously  imMlllle«l  digits,  sometime*  of  abnormal 
ratio  of  phalange*,  but  neither  irmUctyl  nor  xygodac- 
tyl :  ami  the  hind  too  Is  elevated  or  reversed  In  some 
forms,  In  which  also  the  front  iocs  may  lie  lend  palmate. 
The  Mil  shows  two  diverse  types,  lielng  tenuliswtral  In 
the  humming-birds  ami  ftssiroatral  in  the  swifts  and  goat- 
suckers. The  (roup  •»  contrasted  among  picarian  birds 
with  the  Cueuttforuut  and  the  Piriform*). 

OypaeliiuB  (»ip-se-li'ne),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  ryi*. 
*rU*  +  •itur.]    A  subfamily  of  Cyptelidat;  the 

typical  swifts.  The  rati  -  ,.f  the  phulallgrs  al  nor 
ma),  all  the  front  toes  being  "■-jointed,  with  very  short 
basal  |ihalangea ;  the  hallux  is  reversed  or  lateral ;  ami  the 
feet  are  more  or  leas  completely  feathered.  It  contains 
alsmt  25  aia'clo*.  chiefly  of  the  genus  (ty/netus,  and  newt- 
ly  of  Hie  old  world.  /'anv/rfiJu  Is  the  leading  American 
form.   Sue  cat  under  (yavrfua. 

eline  (sip'se-lin),  a.    [<  Cgpteltu  +  4M>.] 


rlbllumor  none : 


ipulir  end  of  the  clavicle  j 
and  not  more  than  one  rialr  of  Intrinsic  syringes!  muscles, 
cypseloraorphic  (sip'se-lo-mdr'nk),  a.  [As 
Cj/ptelomorphtr  +  -ic]  Same  as  rypiteliform. 
OypseluB  (sip'se-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L  cypneluji,  < 
Or.  «<-s>*of,  the  swift.]  The  typical  genua  of 
swifts,  of  the  family  Cgptel,**  and  subfamily 


dieotyledonoug  trees  or  shrubs,  of  uncertain  re- 
lationship, but  now  placed  among  thcpolypeta- 
lous  orders,  near  the  Iticinrtr.  There  are  about  s 
known  species,  coast  I  tu  ting  4  genera,  all  n  stives  of  North 
or  tropical  America.  Cyritla,  Ciiflonia,  ami  Eliiuttia,  each 
of  a  single  species,  are  found  in  the  southern  t'nited  Statea, 
with  fragrant  a  Idle  floaera  in  raceme*,  and  heavy  and 
compact  wood,  whence  the  common  name  of  inonrrW 


Cs^-!ft- 


wift-like  ;  having  the  characters  of  a  swift ; 

_  to  the  f 

i'y/J»WsHl. 


pertaining  to 


family  Off***  or  genus 


cypseloid  (sip'se-loid),  a.   [<  NL, 

<  Or.  «'s>a/>c,  a  swift,  +  fi'iior,  form., 
bling  a  swift;  cypscliform;  specifically,  per- 
taining  to  the  superfamily  Cifttselvutet. 

Oypseloides  (sip-se-loi'dez),  n.  [NL. :  see  rwi- 
seloitl.]  1.  A  genus  of  swifts,  of  the  family 
t  nimelitUt  and  subfamily  Vhtrhirina;  having  tho 
phalanges  of  the  toes  normal,  tho  tarsi  naked, 
and  the  tail  forked,  its  feathers  not  mucronate. 
— 2.  [Used  as  a  plural.]  In  Ulvth's  classifica- 
tion of  birds  (1S49),  a  series  or  superfamily  of 
his  Strepitore*  hrtcriMtaeti/li,  consisting  of  the 
pod&rgues  and  moth-hunters,  or  I'mlargidtt  smA 
Caprimuiguhr,  grouped  together  under  the  name 
I'areiro*trej<,  and  of  the  swifts  and  humming- 
birds, Cyp*eti<ttr  and  Trorhilula;  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  name  ri-a«iro»rrr*. 

cypselomorph  (sip'se-lo-mArf  >,  m.  One  of  tho 
'  upMeltimorphtr. 

Cypselomorphas (sip'se-l6-m6r'fe). n.pl.  [NL., 

<  C5r.  ki  Vw/of,  a  swift,  +  fiapf'/,  form.)  In  Hux- 
ley's system  of  classification  (IKttT),  a  group 
of  regithognathous  birds,  the  same  as  Cypteli, 
Cupseloulr*.  or  Cypneliformeii,  considered  as  con- 
necting tho  Coracomorpha  and  the  Coecygo- 
tHorphte.  The  technical  characters  are :  a  hroasl  deeply 
carliute  sternum,  entire  or  singly  or  donbly  notched  lw- 
hlml,  without  a  furcate  inanutwium  ;  a  rudimentary  hypi*- 


(O/exhua/x). 

Cypnelinw,  having  the  hind  toe  versatile  and 
the  tarsi  feathered.  There  are  numerous  spe- 
cies,  chiefly  of  the  old  world.  C.  apu»  is  the 
common  swift  of  Europe. 
Oyrena  (si-re'ntt),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Cyrene,  Or. 
Kvpf/vv,  a  name  of  several  nymphs.]  The 
typical  genus  of  mollusks  of  the  family  Ogre- 
nioVr.    taniarek.  1800. 

Oyrensic  (si-re-na'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Cyrrnai- 
cal,  <  Or.  Kiyj^rsKUAof,  <  KiyMp'tr,  L.  rterrii<-.]  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Oyrene,  an  aneient  (Sreek 
city,  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa. —  2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Oreek  school  of  hedonistic  philosophy  estab- 
lished by  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  a  disciple  of 
Socrates.  According  to  Aristippus,  pleasure  is  the  only 
rational  aim.  and  the  relative  values  of  different  pleasures 
are  to  W  determined  bv  their  relative  Intensities  and  dura 
tlona.  He  maintained  also  that  cognition  is  limited  to 
sensation, 

Tli  ere  is  not  that  sect  ot  Philosophers  among  the  heathen 
so  dissolute,  no,  not  Epicurus,  nor  Aristippus,  with  all  hU 
Cyrmair*  rout,  but  would  shut  his  school  dores  against 
such  greasy  aophister*. 

Mitim.  rtiurch  tiorenunenl,  II.,  ConcL 

Also  C'yronins. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philoso- 
phers.   See  I.,  2. 

Cyrenalcism  (si-i^na'Mtizm),  «.  [<  CyrejKitr 
+  -ism.]  Tho  doctrine*  of  the  Cyrenaic  phi- 
losophers.   See  (yrenaic,  a.,  2. 

Cyrenian  (si-re'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cyresia  + 
-win  ;  L.  CyrciKTsur,  CyrcHaicus,  etc. :  see  Cyrc- 
sflic]    L  a.  Same  as  Cymair. 

H,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Oyrene. 
8ee  t'yrrsKiic. 

u|»  m  on*  Simon,  s  Cur*nian.  coming 
Uie  country,  ami  on  him  they  laid  the  en  as 

Luke  EdaV  35 

cyrenJd  (si-rcn'id),  n.  A  bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  family  CyrenifUr. 

Oyrenldas  (si-ren'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Cyrena 
.  +  -loVr.]     A  familv 

of  siphonate  lamelh- 
branchiate  mollusks, 
typified  by  the  genus 
Cyrena.  They  have  a  sun- 
circular  shell,  an  eater- 
rod  ligament,  and  several 
fllngciocth.   The  animal 
lias  sejsirate  short  slisliona, 
a  Inrge  compressed  foot, 
and  triangular  palpi:  the 
shell  lias  t  or  .1  cardinal 
K«ntValreotO'»».'"/c,«'"U".   l""th  snd  anterior  aa  well 
us  posterior  lines,  and  an  es- 
tenial  upraised  ligament.    The  species  are  Inhabitants 
ot  fresh  or  hracklsli  waters.    Hy  many  courhologtst*  the 
ssociated  111  one  family  with  I 
Also  (Vrn.ei.Jirf*. 

In  fresh  waters  the  world  orerc 
small  Idvalve  shells,  covered  with  nn  s 
dermis,  while  to  the  brackish  water*  of  i 
occur  some  larger  forms.   The  family  » 
are  assembled  is  variously  know  it  aa  Oy 
do*,  the  latter  name  being  preferalde. 

.sraisd.  Sat.  Hit.  1.  tTi. 

Oyrillacee  (sir-i-la'se-e).  »•  ;»'•  [NL.,  <  Cyril- 

la,  the  typical  genus  (prob.  <  CyrilluK,  Cyril), 
+  -acetr.)    A  natural  order  of  small  evergreen 


Ic  (si-ril'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  <  yrillut,  <  Or. 
Cifw/./oc,  a  proper  name,  Cyril.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  St.  Cyril ;  specifically,  noting  an  alphabet 
adopted  by  the  Slavic  peoples  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  Church,  invented  bv  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius, the  apostles  of  the  Slavs,  in  the  ninth 
century.  It  la  l«-lleved  to  have  superseded  the  Glagn- 
lltU  as  Mug  easier  both  fur  the  copyist  to  write  and  for  the 
r  to  acquire.  Nome  ..fits  sign,  are  modified  from 
■k  and  Mo  Ic  have  in 
Itwaat 

3j!arta7"ri>*  Ba 

of  it. 

cyriologtct  (sir'i-o-loj'ik),  a.  [Also  formerly 
eurioloyic;  I  Gr.  nipia/nytxic,  speaking  literally 
(applied  to  hieroglyphics  which  consist  of  sim- 
ple pictures,  not  symbols,  of  the  things  meant), 

<  xi  o'oc,  authorized,  legitimate,  proper,  vernac- 
ular, lit.  having  power  (see  ehwren),  +  -lojiaoc, 

<  .'>;<<:•,  *peuk.]    1.  Uclating  to  hierogly 
of  a  certain  sort  (see  etymology). —  2.  J 
or  pertaining  to  capital  letters. 

Cyrtellaria  (s£r-te-la'ri-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
srpror,  curved,  arched,  +  dim.  -ella  +  -aria.] 
A  family  or  an  order  of  nassellarian  radiolari- 
ans,  having  a  complete  lattice-shell  enveloping 
the  ccutral  capsule.  It  is  divided  into  the  sub- 
orders Spyroidea,  Itotryodea,  and  Cyrtoidca. 

Oyrtid*  (scr'ti-da),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  stpror, 
curved,  arched,  T  -ida. J  A  family  of  monopy- 
la?an  radiolarians,  having  a  silicious  skeleton 
in  the  form  of  a  monaxonic  or  triradiato  test. 
See  A-|tcyrfM.K/<r.  Uaeekel. 

cyrtocertvn  (ser-tos'e-ran),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Cyrto- 
eeras  +  -an.}    Same  as  cyrtoeeratitie. 

Cyrtocera*  (ser-tos'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,<  Or.  arprof, 
curved,  arched,  +  nipae,  horu.f  A  genus  of  fos- 
sil cephalopods  having  the  shell  bent  or  bowed. 
Also  Curtocera,  Cyrtoeera,  Vyrloetna,  Cyrthoet- 


run,  and  Cyrtoccratite*. 

cyrtoceratJd  (ser-to-ser'a-tid),  a.  A  cephalo- 
pod  of  the  familv  Cyrtoceratida: 

Oyrtoceratida  (s*r'to-«e-rat'i-de), ». pi.  [NL.. 
<  Cyrtoeera*  (-nrrof-)  +  -irftr.1  A  family  of 
nautiloid  cephalopods,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cyrtoeera*.  The  shell  I*  archest,  Uie  siphon  small  anil 
ailbcefitral  or  sulsnarginal,  am* 
Nunieroua  s|iecle4lnhalitteil  tlse  1 
aggregated  with  the  SttMtilitUf. 

CTTTtOceratite  (s*r-to-ser'a-Ut),  ».  [<  Cyrto- 
eera* (-ecrof-)  +  -»>"«.]  A  fossil  cephalopod  of 
the  genus  Cyrtoeera*. 

cyrtoceratitic  (ser-to-eer-a-tit'ik),  a.  [<  cyr- 
toceratite  +  -♦>.]    Having  the  character  of  a 


cyrtoeeratite ;  bent  or  bowed,  as  certain  fossil 
cephalopods:  opposed  to  ortbocrratitie.  Also 
eyrtoeeran. 

cyrtollte  (s^r'to-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  njoroc,  curved, 
+  )it)oe,  atone.]  A  mineral  related  to  zircon  in 
form  and  composition,  but  hydrous,  and  per- 
haps resulting  from  its  alteration.  The  faces 
of  the  crystals  are  commonly  convex,  whence 
the  name. 

cyrtometer  (s6r-tom'e-t*r),  n.  [<  Gr.  nvprie, 
curved,  bent,  +  pirpur,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
chest. 

The  eyvtosiWer  Is  used  for  delineating  the  citemal  con- 
tour of  tile  cheat  and  for  exact  companion  of  one  side 
with  the  other.  Pap.  .S-i.  Mo..  XXV.  108. 


Cyrtonyx  l>er'lo-niks),  n.  [NL.  (.T.  < 
ftMA), <Or. m-pTUf,  curved,  arched,  +  mt{, 
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Cyrtonyx 

A  genua  of  American  partridges  or  quails,  the 
harlequin  quails,  of  the  family  Tr travHiilir  ami 
subfamily  Oiiontophariiut  or  lirtygintr :  so  called 
from  the  large  curved  claws.  The  Mil  u  very  stou i ; 
the  head  crested ;  the  tail  so  ■hurt  tint  the  rectrlcee  are 
almost  hidden  by  tbe  eovcrta;  and  the  wing.coverta  suit 
inner  secondaries  elongated,  covering  tile  primaries  wben 
the  wing  in  closed.  The  type  Is  the  MaM-iia  quail  or  |*r- 
tridjre  of  lli«  southwestern  rnltod  State-*  and  Mexico.  C. 
isoasemi,  a  handsome  species,  the  male  of  whlrh  ha*  the 
face  curiously  striped  with  black  ami  white,  the  uniler 
parts  Wins  vctvety-hUck  and  raabotrany  brown,  crowded 
wllh  circular  wliite  spots. 

Cyrtophyllnm  (»er-ty-nl'ura),  a.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
Kiprof,  curved,  arched,  +  syiA/mv,  leaf.]  A  ge- 
nus of  orthoptcrous  insect*,  of  the  family  U>- 
,  of  large  size,  green  color,  broad  foli- 
i  wings,  and  arboreal  habits;  the  katy- 
THere  ore  a  down  apectea  In  the  1T  lilted  Mtataa,  C. 
wnninii  is  toe  couunon  katydid,  Alao  CyrtvphyUuj,  /f  ur- 
mrulrr,  lass,  Sa*  .~ut  under  katydid. 
cyst  (sist),  N,  [<  XL.  cygfw,  <  Or.  Ktsrrif,  the 
bladder,  a  hag,  pouch,  <  stirr.  conceive,  be 
pregnant,  orig.  hold,  contain.  Cf.  cyma.]  1. 
In  anat.,  a  bladder;  a  large  vesicle. —  2.  In 


.  rm  of  tape  worm  which  Is  coninvonly  de. 
veloped  In  ejufa  ot  the  lira  of  the  mouae  and  the  rat. 

Own,  ami.,  r, 

S.  In  :ool„  a  hydatid ;  a  cystic  worm,  or  encyst- 
ed state  of  a  tapeworm. — 4.  In  crypUMjnmieUvt., 
a  cell  or  cavity,  usually  inclosing  other  cells  or 
reproductive  bodies,  as  an  envelop  inclosing  a 
group  of  diatoms  or  desmids,  or  a  cell  contain- 
ing an  antberozoid ;  in  certain  alga?,  a  spore- 
case.    See  mniocgnt. 

Sometimes,  improperly,  cut. 
Dermoid  cyat  see  .lersW.-  Orarlan  cyst.  He».i«<i- 
ruin 

cyBtadenoma  (sis'ta-do-no'roS),  it. ;  pi.  cyststoV- 
nomaia  (-ma-tK).  [XL..  <  eyntin,  cyst,  +  adenu- 
ma.]   An  adenoma  in  which  cysts  are  formed. 

cystalgia  (sis-tal'ji-fi),  a.  [XL.,  <  Or.  a-tenc, 
bladder,  +  Uyar,  pain.]  In  iiathnl.,  pain  in 
the  urinary  bladder:  especially  applied  to  pain 
coining  in  paroxysms. 

cystatrophia  iHiB-u-to»'fi-&),  «.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
«.vttic,  bladder,  +  drpoaio, atrophy.]  In patkol.. 
atrophy  of  the  bladder.  Dungtuvn. 

cystectasy  (sis-tek'ta-si),  n.  [<  Or.  nitrrif,  blad- 
der, +  iKTaair,  extension,  <  raTrivrrv,  extend: 
see  extend.]  1.  Dilatation  of  the  bladder. — 2. 
In  a»rg.,  a  form  of  lithotomy  in  which  a  dilator 
is  introduced  through  an  incision  in  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  aud  forcibly 
dilates  the  prostatic,  portion  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the  stone. 
Also  called  lithertany. 

cysted  (sis'ted),  a.  [<  et/tt  +  -etP.]  Inclosed 
in  a  cyst ;  encysted. 

cyutelminth  (sis'tcl-minth),  n.  [<  Or.  sio-nr,  a 
bladder  (see  cyst),  +  fpivc  a  worm.) 

A  cystic  worm. 

cystenchyma,  cystenchyme  fsis-tcng'ki-mu, 
-kirn),  n.  [ N'L.  <-y.»ff  MrAymfl,  <  Or.  arfmf,  a  blad- 
der (see  cyst),  +  /jrfuo,  an  infusion.]  A  kiud 
of  connect  ive  t  issue  occurring  in  some  sponges, 
in  some  res|M»i-ts  resembling  certain  kinds  of 
vegetable  parenchyma,  consisting  of  closely  ad- 
jacent oval  cells  of  large  size  with  thin  walls 


tortus  *  layer  Just  lietow 
ami  ax,  on  teasing  the 
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Cystic  worm,  or  bladder.uvrm.  a  hydatid  or  acolex  of 
a  tapeworm,  which  may  be  a  cysiieercua  wllb  one  tenia. 


head, or  a  curnure  oreclunoojccua  with  sevi 
See  these  word*,  and  cut  under  besiMt 

cystic-  (sis'tik),  a.  [<  rysf(in)  +  -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  cystin  cystic  oxld,  c, 

HaNOwS,  a  substance  occurring  In  rare  caaea  In  urbiary 
.  ill-nil  which  have  a  cryaullliw  itructnrv  and  arc  tnaola- 
lile  In  waUT,  aleohol.  and  ether :  same  as  ey*tm, 

CyBticat  (sia'ti-ka),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  neut.  pL  of 
et/ntieut:  see  cysfie1.]  An  old  name  of  cystic 
worms,  hydatids,  or  cysticcrci.  collectively, 
given  when  these  were  supposed  to  be  a  natural 
group  of  mature  organisms.  Ruttolphi. 

cysticercold  (Bia-li-ser'koid),  a.  and  a.  [<  <yit- 
errewt  +  -tnd.]  I.  tt.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
cysticeretu  or  other  larva  of  a  tapeworm ;  hy- 
datid. 

II.  ».  The  hydatid  or  encysted  state  of  the 
larva  of  any  tapeworm. 

The  I  >lt  deronra  the  low*,  ami  the  ryrtmmwd  beoumes 
a  Tartila  ctK'umerlna  In  Ida  lnU*atln«. 

/fawby,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  187. 

cysticercus  (sis-ti-aer'kus),  a.  [XL.,  <  Or.  «i- 
cti{,  bladder  (see  «y»t),  +  af'/wnr,  tail.]  A  cystic 
or  bladder- worm ;  a  hydatid ;  an  encysted 
scolex  or  ta?nia-head ;  the  encysted  state  of  the 
larva  of  a  tapeworm.  The  name  wa»  ori«tnally  kIthi 
aa  a  ifenerlc  term,  under  the  imitrcaaUin  that  the  au-called 
Cyaticeretw  raftuioaa  waa  a  distinct  Renus  and  apeciea  of 
a  parasite.  It  is  the  larra  of  the  Tirnia  totium.  foaud  in 
measly  pork,  and  devHopiuir  In  man  Into  tike  tapeworm.  It 
haa  but  one  lacfila-bead  In  the  cyst,  and  the  term  rvttit*r- 
rus  la  retained  as  a  coiivanletit  dositfiialsin  of  audi  lame. 
Thus,  tbu  eyatieercua  of  the  ox  lM>eonica  In  man  7>ni« 
mrdiaeatullatti ;  til*  Cyafi/eresui  ptf\formit  of  the  rabbit 
becomes  Tamia  trrrnta  of  tbe  dog,  wolf,  or  fox  ;  Ui*  rjrsl i. 
or  reus  /asriniori*  of  tbe  rat  aud  mouse  derelopa  In  tbe  oat 
as  r.ritw  rmasiVof/ij.  The  cystic  worm  of  Tamia  ctrNii. 
nss  of  tbe  dote  baa  many  heads,  and  Is  known  aa  a  o enure ; 
and  Ihe  (Vrnurus  errrbmlu  is  found  ill  tlte  brain  of  slleep. 
Another  fonn  of  many  Im'SjIoI  ry»tk-  wiwth.  ouni|illralr>l 
by  pndlferatlun,  la  the  larsa  of  rvasio  e^AiNi«^eus  of  the 
<iau.  known  as  an  eehlnococeus,  A'eAi'iuie>sreu>n>ferinoniu> 
beuin  found  In  the  liver  of  man  as  well  aa  of  various  do- 
mestic animals.  See  firnm.earnurr.ecAinorocrsis,  and  tcotrjt. 
cystkle  (sis'li-kl),  ».  [<  XL.  'ryslicula,  dim. 
of  ryafis,  a  cyst:  see  cysf.]    A  small  cyst. 

In  some  Aealcpha-  the  ruatiW/j  are  not  complicated  sritb 
phnivcnt  cells.  Osren,  AnaL ,  ix. 

Cystld  (sis'tid),  n.  [<  Or.  *nrr;r,  a  bladder  (a 
sac,  cyst):  seecysf.]  In /'olycwi ;  (<i)  The  sac- 
cular, planullform,  ciliated  embryo,  from  one 
cud  of  which  one  or  more  polypids  are  de  vcloped 
from  thickenings  of  the  wall  of  the  sac. 


cystococcold 

cyatignathid  (sia-tig'na-thid),  it.  A  toad-like 
amphibian  of  the  family  fv*tignathidtr. 
CyBtignathide  (sis-tig-nath'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
<  '  'vntignathut  +  -ultr.  j  A  family  of  arcif eroua 
salient  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genua  ' 
tignatliu*.  with  toothed  upper  jaw  and  suboy- 
lindric  or  little  dilated  sacral  diapophyaea.  it  la 


toads  of  the  family  "°- 


tJkti  nr/i'.r/M,. 


one  of  the  largest  families  of  the  order,  srlth  3fl  genera  and 
ISO  species.  represeoUnjt  ureal  diversity  in  mode  of  life, 

irlona. 

Cyrtignathnjl  (sis-tig'na-thus).  s.    [XL.,  <  Or. 
aixmr,  bladder  (see  cyjif),  +  )>vi«of,  jaw.)  The 
tj-pical  genus  of 
tkirltr.    ('.  ofellatm  is  an 
trngnatliut.    Wagltr,  1H30. 

cyatlll  (sis'tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  «<rrrf,  I  I..  I  !.  -  + 
-•«3.]  A  substance  (CsHsXtVS)  crystallizing 
in  colorless  six-sided  plates,  and  constituting  a 
rare  kind  of  urinary  calculus. 

Oygtiphyllidas  (sis-ti-fil'i-de),  a.  pi,  [XL.,  < 
ftt*tiphj)IIum  +  -ida.]  A  family  of  Paleozoic 
rugose  stone-corals,  of  the  order  Srlerodcrmata 
and  group  IlugoM.  The  corallum  is  simple,  rarely 
compound  ,  the  septa  are  very  ruillimntary  ;  ami  the  vis- 
ceral «ham1ier  Is  tilled  with  little  vesicles  formed  \ty  ctdu- 
blned  tabulw-and  disaepimeuta.  Edtrardtaiul  llaimr,  laoQ. 

Cystiphyllmn  (sis  li-fll'utn),  ».    [XL..  <  Gr. 

The  typical 
f  the  family  f  'ysfi- 


motic,  liladder,  +  fi/Anr. 
genus  of  fossil  stone-corals  > 
iihyllultr.    Murrhiton,  1830. 
/it«i.    Dana,  1846. 

cyBtirrhagia  (sia-ti-ra'ji 
aiemc,  bladder,  +  ayjyia, 
l«i  tltnl. :  (a)  " 
("vstirrhea, 


leaf.] 

the 

Also  <  yitti'fphifl- 


.T»te«, 


wsue  lie.Mllllldie; 


I 

.  a  large  miml>er  of  rrfrlrtgeiit  Itnld  glolmli 
with  water  are  set  free,  It  Is  Just  possible  it  Is 
s  fatty  tissue.    S.Jta;  Knryr.  lint..  UA  tin. 

is-teng-kim'a-tus). 


v- 


cysterichyinatous  . 

ri).*tcnrhtim<i< I-)  +  -oun.]   Having  the  character 
or  (|uality  of  cystenchyma;  containing 
Mxtitig  of  cystenchyma. 


[< 


or  con- 


cystenchyirie,  ».    S<-e  cysfcacaymtr. 
Cysteotdaa  (si«-(«--oi'de),  ».  id.  [XL.] 
as  fIjflftlMfin 

cystic1  (sis'tik),  a.  [=  F.  evutique  —  Bp.  ristico 
se  Pg.  cgKtieu  —  It.  cuttico,  iSV.  eyntievg,  <  cyn- 
ti*.  a  cyst:  see  cy^r.J  1.  In  uiiaf.,  pertaining 
to  a  cyst,  in  any  sense,  specifically -<«i  i-rruliilrig 

to  th.  hepatic  cyst  or  gall-bladder  aa,  Uiecu.de  duet  lorn- 
veying  gall  into  the  irall  bUiWerl:  the  ey.(s>  art< ry  ca 
liranch  of  the  hepatic  artery  going  to  the  gall  bladder) ; 
live  eir*fi>  plexus  of  nerves;  a  rustic  concretion ;  a  ilrsfie 
rvnesly,  ffr]  Pertaining  to  live  urinary  bla^Kler. 
2.  kewinWing  a  cyst;  cystoid ;  vesicular: 
bladdery.  —  3.  Having  a  cyst  or  cysts:  full  of 
cysts :  cv'stose:  as,  a  rw$t ir  tumor. —  4.  In  jwo'f.. 
enevsts-vt;  eystieereold;  hydatid:  specifically 
applied  to  the  encysted  or  hydatid  slate  of  anv 
tapeworm  (Ttmia):  opposes)  to  cestuid  (which 

Alao.  improperly,  cisfic. 


The  ortfid  Is  comparable  to  a  vesicular  morula. 

//uxfey,  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  SUA. 

(6)  The  cell  in  which  the  body  of  the  mature 
individual  is  contained,  as  distinguished  from 
the  polypid  itself. 

The  Usly  and  tentacular  apparatus  lias  been  Incorrectly 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  Individual,  and  opposed  to  Ihe  tell 
,or  eirtfof  in  which  it  l»  placed,  as  the  |«d)|.ld, 

ffiiMs,  /ksdosty  Itrans.),  II.  ~s. 

cystide  (sis'tid  or  -tid),  n.  [<  . -ytiiiium.  \  1. 
Same  as  cyirfirfiaw. — 2.  In  fungi  of  the  family 
('rritiimr,  sumo  as  /irirdiisv"". 

Cystidea,  Oystldeie  (sis- tid -a),  «.  pi. 
[XL.]  An  onler  of  fossil  erinoTds:  synony- 
mous with  I't/fttHtlta  (which  see), 

cystidoan  (sis-tid'tj-an),  ».  (<  f'yutulra  +  -««,] 
A  cystic  crinoid;  an  "eucrinite  of' the  order  fys- 
tidea. 

cystides,  s.    Plural  of  cysff>. 
cystidia,  n.    Plural  of  evMtidium . 
cygtidicolous  I  sis-ti-dik'o-lus),  a.    [Irreg.  <  Or. 

M  ont  (ai^rrr-,  mst/-),  a  bladder  (see  eyxt),  +  L. 
eolere.  inhabit.]  Inhabiting  a  cyst,  as  a  cystic 
worm. 

cystidium  (Bta-lid'i-um  >,  ». :  pi.  cy.*tidia  (-A). 
[XL..  <  Or.  *i«T(f,  bluildcr,  +  dim.  -nl«n:]  hi 
hymcnomycetous  fungi,  it  large  spherical  or 
ovoid  cell  which  originates  among  the  basidia 
and  jMtntphyses,  and  projects  lieyond  them.  It 
is  considered  to  be  at  sterile  basidium.  Also 
lytulr. 

cystidoparalysiB  (sU'ti-do-pa-rari-sis),  a. 

[XL]    See  cysfo/wiru/ygu. 
cy8tidoplegia<sis'ti-do-ple'ji-»),n.  [XL.]  See 

cyftoidetfia. 

cyrtiftlleotomy  fsis-ti-fcl-e-ot'6-mi).  H.   [<  Or. 
storrr,  bladder,  +  L.  )'•  !  (J'  l(-)  (=  Or.  xn>'i  >• 
+  Or.  r<wy,  a  cutting:  sec  osufoiny.]    Snmc  us 
OeMtsqpiftotarijf, 

cystiferons  (sis-tif'<^rus).  a.    [<  NL.  rv>f<>, 

tiludiliT  (see  ry*').  +  L.  }<rrr  =  h.  rVorl.]  Hav- 
ing or  producing  cysts;  cystOMjntMS, 
cystiform  (sis'ti-form),  «.  [<  XL.  cysfis.  lilad- 
der (sec  rysf),  +  L.  formrt,  shape.]  1.  Having 
the  form  or  character  of  a  cyst:  cystic  in  form. 
—  2.  Kneysted;  hydatid;  cysticereoid :  as.  a 
cy»f«/orwi 


cyBtitrhea,  cyBtirrhOBa  (sia-ti-re'tj).  a.  [XL. 
rv»lrrr*<n»,  <  Or.  aivrrrc,  the  bladder.  +  ,W.  a 
rfowing.  <  /nir,  flow.]  In  palhol.,  a  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  bladder;  vesical  catarrh.  Also 
etfnUtrrhea,  fy*tt>rrha,a. 

cyfrtis  (sis'tis),  a. ;  pi.  eyttide*  (-tl-de/.).  [>'L. : 
see  ri/st.'j    Same  as  eittit. 

Oystiscid»  (sis-tis'i-de),  it.  pi.  [XL.,  <  rysfig- 
ckji  +  -itfrt-.  ]  A  family  of  pectinibranchiate  gas. 
tropods.  tyidfied  by  tho  genus  f'ygfisraut.  The  .bell 
is  umtlstlngulahal.le  from  that  of  a  marglnellbl,  but  Ihe 


teeth  of  the  radula  are  |n^-nllar,  hi  lng  in  one  low, 
verse,  miilticttvpel,  and  with  three  cusps  longer  tban  the 
others.    Tlie  sp..rlea  are  of  small  >Ue  and  inhaliltanU  of 
various  seas. 

OystisctlB  (sis-tis'kus),  n.     [NIj.  (Stlmpwin, 

lsfVi),  dim.  of  Or.  nio-nr,  bladder:  see  cy#f.] 

The  typical  genus  of  f'yu/iavMdrr. 
cystitis  (sis-ti'tis),  «.    [XL.,  <  Or.  uttortt.  the 

bla<lder,  +  -ifis.)    In  iwifAof.,  inflammation  of 

the  bladder. 

cystitome  (sis'ti-tom),  ».  [<  XL.  ra*fij.  Gr. 
n'yrrrf,  cyst  (with  reference  to  the  cys/is  or  cap- 
sole  of  the  crystalline  lens),  +  rnu<Sc,  cutting. 
Cf.  cs/afofomc]  In  mirg.,  an  instrument  for 
opening  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

cystobubonocele  (sis'to-bu-bo'nA-sel),  n.  [< 
Or.  a'ttrrrf,  bladder,  +  ifcit  rtu>f,  the  groin,  +  »if/'. 
tumor.]  In  swn/.,  a  rare  kind  of  hernia,  in 
which  the  urinary  bladder  protrudes  through 
Una.  inguinal  opening. 

cystocarp  (sis't.Vkiirp).  n.  [<  Gr.  *i  tmc.  bUd- 
dt»r,  +  snii-iic,  fruit.]  The  sexual  fruit  of  algr1 
of  the  onler  rTwn'ifrw,  consistingof  spores  either 
without  ii  apeidal  membranous  envelop  or  con- 
tained within  a  eoneeptaele  or  perica 
rryiit'tearii.  .«/N>rrw<7r/». 

cystocarpic  (sis-to-kar'pik),  n.  (< 
+  -M-.)    Consisting  of  cystocarps;  having  the 
character  of  a  cystocarp. 

In  NYraallon  the  cu.».s-ur;«e  fnilt  Is  a  globular  mass  ..f 
s|«ires  /'nr/.iir.  Marine  Algsr,  p.  X 

Cyttocarptc  ipore,  a  cart"*!-'"' 
cystocele  isis'to  eel).  it.    [<  Or.  «rflT(f,  bladder. 
+  »»,•>»,,  tumor.]    A  hernia  or  rupture  form  oil 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  urinary  madder, 
cyatococcoid  (sis  ty-kok'oid),  a.    (<  (  ytlocor- 
algw  of  tho  i 


ci«  +  .<««/.] 
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(s»-t6-kok'us),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or. 
bladder,  +  »««oc  berry.]  A  genua  of 
uie  lowest  ehlorophy  1 -green  fresh-water  algae, 
consisting  of  spherical  colls,  single  or  united 
in  small  families.  They  arc  common  <m  damp  earth, 
hark  lit  tree*,  etc.,  and  aro  thought  to  constitute  the  go- 
nldta  n(  Mmiv  lichen*. 

cystocyte  (sia'ty-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-famr,  a  blad- 
der (see  eyst),  +  aa'Tof,  a  hollow,  a  cavity  (cell).] 
In  sponges,  one  of  the  large  cyst-like*  cells  of 
eystenchyma,  filled  with  fluid,  and  containing 
a  nuolcus  with  its  included  nucleolus  support- 
ed in  the  fluid  contents  by  fine  protoplasmic 
threads  which  extend  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cell-wall  and  there  spread  out  in  a  film. 

cystodyni*  (sis-to-din'i-ft),  n.  [NX..  <  Or.  «t- 
rmr,  bladder,  +  wV-vr/,  pain.]  In path-i.,  pain  in 
the  bladder. 

CTStoflbroma  (sis'ttVfi-bro'tnjs),  it. ;  pi.  eystofi- 

bromata  :  -ma-t  tt ).   [NL.,  <  eystis  +  fibroma.']  A 

fibroma  containing  cysts, 
cystogeneais  (sis-td-jen'e-eris),  n.   K  Or.  ii«ti{, 

bladder  ( sec  cy*0.  +  jtvtoic ,  origin?]    Same  as 

cytogenesis. 

cystogenoufl  (sis-toj ' e-nus),  a.  [C  Or.  air/ric, 
bladder  (see  cyst),  +  -J*v>Kt  producing:  see 
-genous.]  Producing  or  bearing  cells ;  cystifer- 
ous. 

cystold  (sis'toid),  a.    [<  cyst  +  «>id.]    1.  Pre- 
senting the  appearance  or  a  cyst ;  eygtlforoi. — 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  Cystoidea;  cystoidean. 
Cystoidea  (sis-toi'df*),  as.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Or. 
arte,  bladder,  +  tlioc,  form.]  An  order  of  fossil 
crinoids,  encrinites  or  stone-lilies,  having  a 
rounded  body  inclosed  in  many  pentagonal  su- 
tured plates,  a  jointed  stalk,  and  a  lateral  ori- 
fice closed  by  a  pyramid  of  jointed  plates.  The 
order  la  correlated  with  HiaMmdM  and  Crinoidea.  See 
Crinoidta,  —    Abo  OysfeesirF,  ('y*l*tl**l,  Cyttideir. 
cygtoidean  (siMoi'de-an).  a.  and  a.   L  o.  Hav 
itig  the  character  of  a  cystoid  crinoid;  specifi- 
cally, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cystoidea. 
Tt.  n.  A  member  of  the  Cystoidea. 
cyatolith  (sia't^-lith),  n.    [<  <}r.  *i«rr<f,  bladder, 
+  MkVf,  stone.]  A 
peculiar  concretion 
formed  within  the 
cells    of  certain 
plants,  compoaed 
chiefly  of  crystals 
and  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  cell  by  a 
abort  pedicel,  it  oc- 
•    In  the 


Social  uf  L«*f  of  tUttu-a, 
MgtllT  m jtfnifc*-! 

*,  epKteram ;  A,  brpmlerai*  ;  f, 
pslu*'W  i:ell»i  4.  ipoacr  p<ueftcby< 


of  the 
■scent  _ 
rarely  found 
order*. 


other 


Ut«  cell-wall  occur,  at  t 
talx  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  de|j 
c.v.MiM,  baa  Im  applied. 


In  the  epidermal  cells 
of  specie*  nf  rVtia  .  .  . 
prolaQKalkint  Inward  of 
itmnlty  of  which  small  rrii 


«l :  to  these  the  m 
Encfff.  frit.,  IV. 


cystolltbiaaia  (sis'to-H-thTa-sis),  i».  [NL.,  < 
Or.  aWc,  bladrler,  +  stone,  +  -iasts.]  In 
lmlhnl.,  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  urinary 
bladder. 


jwi.M.,  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the 


[<  Gr.  «trrrr,  a 
"  and  cy*- 
to  stone 


cystollthlc  i  M«-td-llth'ik),  «. 
bladder,  +  /jfiic,  a  stone  (see 

i'u  the'biftiidtr.^''    In  mfd'' 
cystoma  (sis-td'm*),  a.;  pi.  cystomata  (-ma-til). 
[NL.,  <  cystis,  a  cyst,  +  -om«\]    A  tumor  con- 
taining cysts. 

cyatomorphoua  (sis-to-mdr'fua),  o.  [<  Gr. 
(ttvrr/r  bladder  (see  cy*t),  +  poptfl,  fonn,  +  -on*.] 
Cyst-like;  cystifonn;  cystoid. 

cystoparalysls  (sis'to-pa-ran-sis),  «.  [NL., 
also  less  prop,  cystidoparnlysis ;  <  Gr.  srrcmr 
(<ctvm-,  nwrr-,  not  'inioT(o-),  bladder,  +  saod- 
blad  l  ^,u*'y,"ll*^   'n  J"*'*"'-'  P*aM*7a4l  of  the 

CystophOr*  (sis-tof 'o-rft),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Kitrrir, 
bladder,  +  <  ptxtv  —  E.  fcwtrl.l  The 

typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  l'y«t<iphorintr. 
containing  only  the  hooded  or  bladder-nosed 
seal  of  the  northern  seas,  Cynlophora  erUilnUt. 

Cystophorlnas  (sis'to-fo-ri'no),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
f'ystophora  +  -»»«••]  '  A  subfamily  of  I'hociihr, 
or  ordinary  earless  seals,  containing  the  bottle- 
nosed,  bladder-nosed,  and  elephant  seals,  niry 
hare  »n  InllataMe  iimtwacU-llkecysl  mi  Uk  snout,  accoia- 
panl^l  l,y  m.-lln.  ull.ins  i,f  the  n»*»l  and  iiiti  rniaiillary 
Ijonns,  and  4  lin'lmrs  In  e«i-h  half  of  tlie  npr«-r  and  J  In 
each  lialf  of  the  lawer  law.  Ihe  irroup  consists  of  the 
genera  rmfniJioni  and  .Varn/rAinus,  cnlalnlnir  re«|iec- 
Ueely  the  arctic  bladder-nosed  and  the  antarctic  bottle- 
ssosed 


SrwiT'tiit  •■(  a 
Frond  trf  Lyit4flt- 
rit,  nioinr  a  ■  > 
rut  on  QW  lack  *A 
a  f  eltt  t  usrUr  rc- 
descd  imltioura  aa 
tache.t  r.  the  n-l*  , 
of  tries 


Boo.1  of  liooled  Se.nl  !  Cyitrftura  rriiUta  l.ihowuttr  reUti^i  of  the 
inastatile  urola3«cu  Ui  thn  •Suit-    I  Fnaw  **  Scsmcx.**} 

cystoplast  (sis'to-plast),  n.  A  nucleated  cell 
naving  an  envelop. 

cystoplastlc  (sis-to-plaa'tik).  a.  [<  ey»t«plasty 
+  -ic.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  cysto- 
plasty. 

cy»topla«ty  (sis'to-plas-ti),  ».  [<  Gr.  aferrsf, 
bladder,  +  xXaoT6c,  verbal  adj.  of  v'Aimm, 
form.]  A  surgical  operation  for  repair  of  the 
bladder,  as  the  operation  for  vesico-vaginal 
fistula. 

cyntoplegia  (sis-to-ple'ji-a),  n.    [NL.,  also  im- 
prop.  cystidoplegia ;  K  Gr.  Aiorn;,  bladder,  + 
*?J7}tJ,  a  blow,  stroke,  <  irXr/orrrrf ,  strike.  Cf .  cys- 
Utparalymt.']  In  pathot.,  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
cyrtoplftgic  (sia-to-ple'hk),  a.   [<  qptoplegia  + 
-if. ]    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  cvstoplegia. 
cystoplexitV  (sis-to-plek'si-a),  n.    [NL..  <  Gr. 
««T«;,  bladder,  +  iridic,  a  blow,  stroke,  <  ir?,^a- 
miv,  strike.]    Same  as  cyftoplrgia. 
Oystopterls  (sis-top'te-rts),  n.    [NL.  (so  called 
rrom  its  bladder-like"  induaium),  <  Or.  *t<rrn:, 
bladder,  +  tm pr,  a  fern.]  A  ge- 
nus of  delicate  flaccid  polypodi- 
aceous  f  ems  having  the  aori  borne 
on  the  liack  of  the  leaf  on  the 
middle  of  a  vein  and  covered 
with  a  membranaceous  induaium 
attached  only  by  the  base;  the 
bladder-ferns.  Theyarefoundiacijo]. 
dump  localities.   There-  are  5  specie*,  of 
which  C.  Jmtitim  (tlH<  tirittl«  fern)  Is 
fouiHl  froiu  Within  the  arrttc  circle  to 
Chill,  South  Africa,  aiut  Tasmania.  See 
also  cat  under  btmdiltr-ftm. 
cystoptosis  (sia-top-to'aiB),  a. 
thc"u^'</'ias  «>t.  [NL.,  <  (Jr.  *ti<yTif,  bladder,  + 
5'"'„t  ZZFdZ  «Ti*"(,  a  falling.  <  xberm,  fall.] 
&HSi\  4eTstou-  ^°  P0'*0"-?  prolapae  of  the  mu- 
«iij,e."i  *      '  eous  membrane  of  the  bla/hler 

into  the  urethra. 
Oystopua  (sis-td'pua),  n.  [NT..,  <  Or.  irfurif, 
bladder,  +  !ii>  (tVrr-),  faee,  appearance.]  A  »je- 
nus  of  parasitic  fungi,  belonging  to  the  family 
PeronoKporetr,  and  oharaeteriiu'd  bv  conidia 
produced  in  chains  on  very  short  conidiophores, 
forming  compact  sori  upon  thp  supporting  loaf. 
C.  Candida*  is  injurious  to  the  cabbage,  radish, 
and  other  cruciferous  plants, 
cystorrhea,  cystorrhflB*  (sis-tti-re'S),  w.  [NL.] 
Same  as  cynttrrhea. 

cystOM  (sis'tos),  a.  [<  ry»<  +  -*«•.]  rontalning 
eyata;  full  of  cysts;  cystic;  bladdery;  vesicular. 

cystospaatic  (sia-to-spas'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  iti'tirir, 
bladder,  +  <rxooT«irJf,  <  "a^anrui;,  verbal  adj.  of 
osuv(  drawback,  >  irr«f«».-,  spaain :  we  «pa.*m.] 
In  imthol.,  pertaining  to  spasm  of  the  bladder. 

cystottenia  (sis-t<>-te'ni-ii),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  »;r- 
■rr/f,  bladder,  +  roji'i'a,  a  tapewnrtn  :  see  f/raio.] 

1.  Atepewonn:  so  called  from  the  format  ion 
of  the  cysts  characteristic  of  its  larval  state.— 

2.  [cap.]   Same  as  Ttni<i. 

cystotome  (sls'to-tom),  a.  f  =  F.  eyttotome  = 
Pg.  cystotnmo,  <  Or.  jriyrr/f,  bladder,  +  Top6$,  cut- 
ting, <  riuvttr,  cut.  Cf.  rytliUmii.]  A  surgical 
instrument  for  cutting  the  bladder.  Sometimes 
improperly  called  a  Uthotnwt. 

cystotomy  (sis-tot'6-nii),  n.  [=  F.  rystotomit 
=.  S)i.  rinlotomta  —  Pg.  cyolotomin  =  It.  citloto- 
trna.  <  NK  cytlolomia,  <  Or.  Ravnf,  bladder,  + 
Topi;,  cutting,  <  rt'uvr.r,  cut.  Cf.  f^tofonif.]  In 
»ur;/.,  the  operation  of  opening  encysted  tu- 
mor* for  tho  discharge  of  morbid  matter;  spe- 
cifically, the  operation  of  cutting  into  the  uri- 
nary bladder  for  the  extraction  of  a  stone  or  for 
any  other  purpose. 

cystous  (sfa'tus),  a.  [<  cysf  +  -ous.]  Cystic. 
l>ungUmm. 

cystulft  (sis'tu-l&),  n.;  pi.  rystula-  (-15).  [NL., 
dim.  of  eystis,  a  cyst:  see  cr/nf.]  In  6of.,  a 
round  closed  apothecium  in  lichens.  The  term 
is  also  smitled  to  the  llttb-  open  cups  on  the  up|>er  stir- 
face  of  the  frond*  In  plant*  of  the  kiuiur  JVirrcAitM/iir. 

cyto  (sit),  s.  [<  Or.  MTnf,  a  hollow,  a  cavity, 
as  the  bold  of  a  vessel,  <  Kirn;  conceive,  orig. 
eontain,  cf.  cy»f,  cyme.]    In  biol.,  a  ceil ;  a  cy- 


tode;  especially,  a  nucleate  cell,  of  whatever 
character,  regarded  as  the  fundamental  form- 
element  of  all  tissues.  The  word  alone  la  rare,  but 
contiimn  In  composition,  aa  Itucuyte.  and  resmlarly  In  the 
btstolotxy  of  sporujea,  aa  eAonnorrrte,  CDffeMcytTe,  dr-rm«tcy!f, 
tHuoryte,  etc 

ternet,  «.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cithern. 
"  ire  (si-tbo'rfi),  ».  [NL..  <  L.  CytAere,  Cy- 
j,  <  Gr.  Ki«pem,  Aphrodite  (Venua):  see 
tytAcrrois.]  The  typical  genua  of  marine  o»- 
tracodea  of  the  family  Vytkrrtida.  MuJUr,  1786. 
Cytherea  (aith-e-r*'a),  a.  [NL.,  after  L.  Cy- 
Ihrrca,  a  name  of  Venus :  see  Cytherean.]  A 
genus  of  si- 
phonate  bi- 
valve mol- 
luska,  of  the 
family  I>in»- 
riVitr,  found- 
ed by  La- 
marck in 
1806.    it  t> 

dlaliniralsheil 
front  I  ruiu 


i./  VivS^ 
l«ft  WSc?=^ 


•a  Apnro<iiie  was  taoieu  to  nave 
)  sea,  and  where  she  was  specially 
1.  In  myth.,  pertaining  to  the 
rodite  (\enus).— 2.  In  attnm.. 


A.  SosrWsotO'*^ 
al&e"*S«  avislIlT"?"*.  sec 
f,  cauilsl  ead  ;  «,  eyc- 


Isteral  t<«ith. 
Titer*  are  nu- 
airrons  *i  tedes, 
nii'atly  of  the 
wanner  sea*. 

Cytherean  (sith-e-re'an),  a.  [<  I*.  cyttertNt", 
pertaining  to  CyOteria,  Venus,  <  Gr.  Kvdipem, 
Aphrodite :  so  named  from  KioVa,  I*.  Cythtra, 
now  Cerigo,  an  island  south  of  Greece,  near  the 
coast  of  which  Aphrodite  was  fabled  to  have 
risen  from  the  t 
worshiped.] 
goddess  Aphrodite 
pertaining  to  the  planet  Venus. 

Not  only  Is  the  apparent  movement  of  Venus  across  the 
sun  extremely  alow,  ,  .  .  but  thrwe  distinct  atmospheres 
—  the  solar,  terrestrial,  and  ejufAerewn--  combine  to  tie- 
form  outline*  and  mask  tbe  geometrical  relations  which 
It  Is  desired  to  connect  with  a  strict  count  of  time. 

A.  M.  Tferie,  Astron.  In  10th  Cent.,  p. 

Oythereidas,  Oytheridn  (sith-e-rit'i-de.  si- 
tlier'i-ile:,  it.  pi.  [NL.,  <  t'ythcre  +  -id<r.]  A 
family  of  marine  os- 
^  tracoid  entotno«tra- 
cous  crustaceans, 
*  typified  by  the  genus 
Cy  there,  lit** an  char- 
acterised by  the  ilsrncf 
of  a  heart ;  by  having  tbe 
anterior  antennar  aetiac 
and  bunt  at  tbe  tutae,  and 
the  posterior  antenn* 
lanrely  derelo|ied  ami 
hooked  :  by  letra  In  tbresi 
pairs ;  by  a  furcate  nlido- 
m«n;  and  by  small  and 
lohate  forks.   There  are  several  ireitera  beside*  Cyth*r*. 

cytheromania  (sitn-e-riVma'ni-jl),  a.  [NI^,  < 
Or.  Kt'-'tjifio,  Aphrodite  (see  l'yf*erfan),  +  /jai-fa, 
madness.]    Nymphomania.  Dunglinon. 

(sit-i-na'sM),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  CyHnu* 
:]  A  small  natural  order  of  ai>etali>us. 
paraaitie,  fleshy,  leafless  or  scaly  plants,  allied 
to  the  Aristolaehiaceit  and  to  Xrpenthw.  It  in- 
cludes tho  East  Indian  genus  Jlafflenia,  remark- 
able for  its  gigantic  flowers. 
Oytinna  (sit'i-uus),  «.  [NL.  f^from  the  form 
and  color  of  the  plant),  <  Gr.  Ktrtmr,  the  calyx 
of  the  pomegranate,  <  *i  ror,  a 
hollow.]  A  small  genus  of 
parasitic  plants,  the  type  of 
the  I'ytinacrtr.  C.  Itvt«xyli*,  of 
the  Mediterranean  ntrlon,  is  of  a  rich 
yellow  or  oranire-red  color,  and  has 
iieen  aaexl  asanastrinirent.  Tbe  other 
sjn-cie*  belong  to  Sooth  Africa  and 
Mexico. 

cytloblaat  (sit' i-t}. blast),  ». 
[<  Or.  *mtiot,  aaaumed  dim.  of 
*xrof,  a  hollow  (cell ),  +  jt'Aatnie. 
a  germ.]  The  protoplasmic 
nuelous  of  a  cell :  used  with  ref- 
erence to  certain  fresh-water 
algte.    Also  cytohttut. 

A  central  c^rio>Wnsf  wntppoil  up  in  irencrally  radlatluj; 
protopla*ni.  //.  C.  ■  maf,  Krr*h-WatcT  Algar,  p.  VJ> 

cytioderm  (sit'i-OHl6rm).  n.  [<  Gr.  Ven'ov,  aa- 
Btimed  dim.  of  »»  rof.  a  hollow  (cell).  +  cVp/ia, 
skin.]  In  6of.,  a  cell-wall:  used  chiefly  with 
reference  to  diatoms  and  desmids. 
cytioplasm  (sit'i-o-plazm),  a.  [<  Or.  *»tTlor, 
assumed  dim.  of  aiTOf,  a  hollow  (a  cell),  + 
rr'/aatta,  anything  formed  or  molded.]  In  biol., 
same  as  protoplasm :  used  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  diatoms  and  desinitls.  Also  cytoplasm. 
cytisin  (sit't-sin).  n.  [<  Ci/tisHS  +  -in'.l  A 
bitter  principle  detected  hi  the  seeds  of  the 
culgare  (Cytisus  lAbvnmm)  and  other 


fj"i"»i  /hf^yitu. 
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cytiain 

plants.  It  is  of  a  nauseous  taste,  emetic,  and 
poisonous. 

Oytisua  (sit'i-sus),  n.  [XL.,  <  L.  cytistu,  a 
shrubby  kind  of  clover,  prob.  iletiicago  arborca 
(I.innieug).]  A  genus  of  hardy  leguminous 
papilionaceous  shrubs,  natives  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the 
countries  bor- 


ly  composed  of 
urn  leaflets,  lmt 
some  species  are 
IfHlleev  The 
large  flower*  are 
yellow,  purple,  or 
white,   one  »po. 


Uvaled  grounds, 
lieatlu,  etc..  uf 
..t 
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each  other  essentially  in  their  chemical  and 
microscopical  characters.  lyuNgtisun. 

Cytophora  (si-tof '6-r§),  n.  pi.  [XL,  <  Gr.  rime, 
a  hollow  (a  cell),  +  -«opne,  <  fi)»ir  =  E.  fVor1.] 
A  class  of  prutoxoans :  same  as  Hailiutaria. 

cytoplasm  (sl'ty-iilazro),  n.  [<  Or.  w'-rof,  a 
hollow  (a  cell),  +  r/anua,  anything  formed. 
Cf.  eytioplatm.]   Same  as protoplasm. 

It  [protoplasml  has  also  received  from  Deale,  Kolllkcr, 
J  Imjsrdlii  respectively.  Die  name*  bioplasm,  cyrqyfiniii, 


n  garden-  and 
ubb*ry.planU. 


and  san-odc.    frtfi,  llbtul  and  HLlocllcra.  (trans.),  p.  M 

cytoplasmic  (s.-tv-plaz'mik),  a.  [< 
+  •«*.]    Pertaining  to  cytoplasm. 

Straabunzer  refer*  these  phenomena  to  the  necessity  irf 
securing  for  tbe  differentiating  reproductive  nucleus  a 
definite  fytvj4tunnie  medium.  Miervt.  Science.  XXVI.  tXH. 

cytopyge  (sl-tA-p!'je),  n. ;  pi.  cyh>i>ygat.  [XL.,  < 
Or.  aiToc,  a  hollow  (a  cell),  +  rrvjr;,  the  rump.] 
The  so-called  excretory  or  anal  aperture  of 
unicellular  animals.  Haeekcl. 
cytostome  (si'to-«tdm),  ».  [<  Gr.  ar-roc,  a  hol- 
low (a  cell).  +  ero>a,  mouth.]  The  mouth  of 
a  single-celled  animal  j  the  oral 
orifice  of  ingestion  of  unicellular 
cytogtomouB  (si-tos'to 
+  -owe.)    Pertaining  to  a  cv 


;uas.  tear,  more  exactly  uort  or  f«are 
fetter  being  1m,  ii^btV°f 
lal  i  ore),  the  2SHh),  =  Pol.  car  (pron. 


llular  orga 

),  a.    [<  < 


eytontomc 


.i.flf  *?fti»fc'  tf.i  '.:h  .      fl  ...crv  s-.Kjr.il  *.« 
as  Le  Si 


iVram  Le  StaoBt  and  Lkutuuc » 
grncrst  de  Oocsnjnus."  I 


nt  pr 
ah  rut: 

iiaed    In  rock 

work,  C.  nlpintu, 

etc.    See  broom  I. 
cytitlB  (al-U'tis),  n.    [XL.,  <  Gr.  i 

(see  cut**),  +  -ifi*.]    Same  as  dermatitis, 
cytoblMt  (d'tft-blast),  ii.  [<  Gr.  rime,  a  hollow, 

a  cavity  (a  cell).  +  /fcuwroY,  a  sprout,  germ.]  1 . 

Same  as  cyttoblast. —  2,  One  of  the  ameabifonu 

cells  or  cell-elementa  of  the  cytoblaatema  of 

sponges ;  a  cytode  of  a  sponge. 

ttoblastema  (si'to-blas-te'mjt),  w.  [XL.,  < 
.  r.  airnr,  a  hollow  (a  cell),  +  ^oorif^o.a  sprout, 
germ.]  1.  The  protoplasm  or  viscid  fluid  in 
which  animal  anil  vegetable  cells  aro  produced. 
Hence. — 2.  The  blastema  or  germinal  or  forma- 
tive-material of  a  cytode :  protoplasmic  cell-sub- 
stance: specifically  used  of  the  common  gelati- 
nous matrix  of  protozoans,  as  sponges, 
cytoblastematous,  cytoblastemic  (sl'ty-blas- 
tetn'a-tus,  -Ik),  a.  Same  as  cmtoblattemous. 
cytoblastemous  (al'to-blas-te'rous),  a.  [<  ey- 
tobltutema  +  -on*.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  eyto- 
blastema. 

cytococcufl  (si-to-kok'us),  it.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  ritoe, 
a  hollow  (a  coll ),  +  aonsuo,  a  berry.]  The  kernel 
of  a  parent  cell;  the  nucleus  of  a  eytula.  a  ry- 

that  it  b  supposed  to  include  In  Itself  aaine  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spcrmabiioa  by  which  the  female  arum  U 
fecundated  and  made  to  become  a  eytula.  Alao  rytu/o. 
extort**.  HaseJtri. 

cytoda  (si'tod),  «.  [<  Or.  as  if  'nvruiin;  contr. 
of  "a.<roei6i/c,  like  a  hollow,  <  af  ror,  a  hollow 
(a  cell),  +  tUoe,  form,  shape.]  In  biol, :  (a)  A 
term  applied  by  Haeckel  to  a  unicellular  organ- 
ism or  element  which  has  the  value  of  a  simple 
cell,  but  possesses  no  distinct 


^^o^.^e.'oftt^l 
«,r«BWb^M,a,jttc.jU. 


(ft)  A  cell  in  | 


(train ),  p.  St. 


provisionally  that  the  prt- 
I.  a  nucleated  prtHnplaamk; 


I  acceptation  of 
.  Inrert.,  p.  M.S. 


cytogenesis  (sl-t<>-jen'e-»i8),  n.  [<  Gr.  rime,  a 
hollow  (a  cell),  +  yivcaic,  generation.]  Cell- 
formation  ;  the  genesis  or  development  of  cells 
in  animal  and  vegetable  organisms:  original- 
ly used  in  vegetable  physlologv.  Also  ry»fo- 
,)rnr*i»,  CBfop>n¥. 

cytogenetic  <si'to-#.net'ik),  a.  [<  eytoffrnnrin, 
after  pot*  <k\]  ( •enerating  or  developing  cells ; 
i-ytogenou* ;  relating  to  cytogenesis. 

cytogenous  (sl-toj'e-nus), "a.  [<  Gr.  h'tim;,  a  hoi. 
low  (a  cell),  +  -jn-w,  pwlncftig:  see -<kno«*.] 
Producing  cells;  cytogenetic:  spceitlcally  ap- 
ldied  by  Kfilliker  to  retiforin.  reticular,  areo- 
lar, or  ordinary  cellular  tissue,  but  properly 
predicable  only  of  cells  themselves,  as  all  other 
organic  structures  arise  from  cells. 

cytogeny  (si-toj'e-ni),  n.    Same  as  eyti^je»ann. 

cytoid  (si'toid).  a.  f<  elite  +  -oirf.]  fell-like: 
a  term  applied  by  llenle  to  corpuscles,  as  of 
lymph,  chyle,  etc.,  which  seem  to  resemble 


cytotheca  (si-to-tho'ka),  it. ;  pi.  cytotheca  (-ae). 

[XL.,  <  Gr.  aeroc,  a  liollow  (thorax),  +  6faj, 

case.  ]    Same  as  thoraeothroa. 
OytOZOa  (si-to-x6'»),  ».  pt.    [NL..<  Or.  rime, 

a  hollow  (a  coll),  +  Cy">',  animal.]    Same  as 

UportKoa  or  (iregarinititt.    Sec  the  extract. 

With  few  (If  any)  eiceptlotu,  the  falciform  yonnit  (gre. 
gariiMi  or  ^jtorxbHHil  .  .  .  peitetratce  a  crlt  of  wmie  lit. 
anu  of  ita  ho*t  and  there  undergo**  tlw  flr*t  »ta|t<<*  of  It* 
growth  (hence  called  tyr^oax      Knryf.  ttrit,,  XIX.  S.ri2. 

cyttld  (sit'id),  It,  A  ftsh  of  the  familv  Cyttuitr. 

CyttidSB  (sit'i-de),  it.  ></.  [XL.,  <  'Cyttu*  + 
-irf<r.]  In  GUnther's  classification  of  fishes,  a 
family  of  Aeatittuiptrriigii  cotto-antmbriformm, 
with  no  liony  slay  for  tho  preoperculum,  an 
elevated  body,  two  indistinct  divisions  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  and  an  increased  number  of  verte- 
bras: svnonyiuous  with  Zrnulit. 

Cyttlni  (si-U'nl),  H.  iW.  [XL..  <  Cvttm  +  -is«».l 
It i  GUnther'a  elassini>ati<in  of  fishes,  the  third 
group  of  ScOtobridir.  It  U  characteriied  by  a  dlatlnct 
AUUh^i  of  the  doraal  flu  into  two,  the  tpinoua  beiiiK  lent 
developed  than  tile  aoft  part,  an  elevated  body,  and  very 
Mtiall  or  rudimentary  scale*.  The  group  wa»  later  raited 
to  lite  rank  of  a  family,  fy/.,(,r, 

cyttoid  (sit'oid),  ft.  [<  c»t tun  +  -odi.]  A  fish 
of  the  family  CgtUiUt. 

Cyttus  (sit'us),  ii.  [XL.  (GOnther,  1800),  <  Or. 
xerrof,  an  unknown  fish  referred  to  by  Athe- 
na>us  in  the  I>eipnosopbista>.]  A  genus  of 
scombroid  fishes,  giving  name  to  the  familv 

('yffHMT. 

cytula  (sit'u-la),  pi.  cftuke  (-16).  [XL., 
dim.  of  Gr.  rime,  a  hollow,  a  cavity  (a  cell).] 
In  Hoi.,  a  fertilized  egg-cell;  an  Impregnated 
ovum ;  the  parent  cell  of  any  orgauism.  It  l> 

the  ovum  of  the  female,  »  hi.  Ii  U  fecundated  hy  he«inilnK 
united  with  the  aubstance  of  one  apermatoioon,  or  more, 
of  the  male. 

The  parent-cell  (ryfnfa),  which  waa  formerly  re«canle<l 
M  merely  the  fertilized  eut-etdl.  dlffera  very  eaaeutlally, 
therefore,  l..th  In  |>dnt  of  form  (mvrplKdoiilcallyX  and  in 
point  of  comiKMltlnti  (chemically),  and  tuatly  ,lvi  In  potnt 
of  vital  t|ualltlea  (physioloiricaily).  Ita  nrtaln  la  partly 
paternal,  partly  maternal ;  anil  we  need  not  therefore,  lie 
aurprited  when  we  see  that  the  child  which  dcrclopca 
from  tliU  parent-celt  Inherit*  Individual  qualities  from 
both  parents.  Harriett,  Erol.  of  Man  (trana.),  I.  1st 

cytulococcua  (sit'O-l^kok'us),  «.  [XL.,  <  cy- 
fw/n,  q.  v.,  +  Or.  aoaa-oe,  l>erry,  Cf.  cytoroccus.] 
Same  as  cjitoeorrtui.  Haer-tel. 

cytuloplaam  (sit'fit-ltj-plazm),  n.  [<  XT*,  cgtnla, 
ii.  v.,  +  Or.  r/.dcT(«i, anything  forined,  <  -x'/atmitv, 
fonn,  mold.]  The  protoplasmic  substance  of  a 
eytula  or  fecundated  ovule,  resulting  from  the 
mingling  of  speraioplasm  with  ovoplasm. 

cyvar  (ke'var),  «.  [\V,  rufar,  lit.  joint  plow- 
ing. <  ryf,  ry,  together  (="L,  cowl-,  ro-),  +  nru, 
plow;  cf.  nr,  plowed  land.]  A  Welsh  mea- 
sure of  land,  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  an 
acre. 

cyvelln  t'ke've-lin).  n.  [W.  ryteliu,  a  cubit,  half 
a  vard.  <  citf.  ry,  together,  +  <  /in,  elbow:  spb  ell, 
ellmie.]  A  Welsh  measure  of  cloth,  equal  to  9 
feet.  ' 

Cyzicene  f»iz'i-«t5n).  o.  [<  L.  (V-ir-emi*.  <  f"y- 
.-ictw,  Cyzieum,  <  (ir.  K<;.»r<.]  Pertaining  to 
the  ancient  Gr«-ek  city  of  Cyzicus  in  Mysia,  Asia 
Minor. 


Czechic 

CZar,  tsar  (zar,  tsar),  a.  [Also  written  some- 
times fjor;  prop.,  according  to  tbe  Kuga.  form, 
tar,  but  in  K.  Ilrst  and  still  more  usually  etar; 
=  I),  ezaar  =  I>an.  Sw.  ezar  =  Hp.  ezar,  tar  = 
Pg.  ezar,  t:ar  =  It.  ezar,  after  P,  ezar,  also  tuar, 
tzar,  through  O.  tzar,  also  zar,  through  OPol. 
oir,  <  Kuas.  tVvar,  more  exactly  fjwrri  or  ttare 
(the  first  letter  1  ' 

(mute  final  i  or  «. 

tsar),  formerly  spelled  ezar,  ss  Bohem.  Seir. 
Bulg.  car  {tta'r),  the  name  and  title  of  the  Kiu 
peror  of  Russia,  also  applied  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey;  in  fuller  form  Kuss,  tsharf,  i 
Pol.  eittarz  =  bohem.  cisarzk  *=  Scrv. 
Croatian  ecxar  —  Slov.  «V#ar  =  OlVulg.  tx/anri, 
emperor,  l'a.'sar ;  derived,  prob.  through  tbe 
OlIG.  Kcitar  (MIIO.  keiser,  G.  kaifer:  ace  kaiurr, 
Crrsar),  from  L.  frrsor,  emperor,  orig.  tbe  cog- 
nomen of  Cains  JuliuB  Ciesur:  see  f  'trsar,  and 
cf.  Aviiser.  with  which  crrjr,  fcrnr  is  ult.  identical.] 

1.  An  emperor;  a  king;  specifically,  the  com- 
mon title  of  tho  Emperor  of  Russia.  In  old  Km-- 
*ian  annals  the  Mongol  prince*  of  Ituavia  from  the  twelfth 
century  are  called  czars ;  Hie  first  Independent  Btuslan 
prince  U>  assume  the  title  was  Ivan  IV..  the  Terrible,  who 
In  1*47  »a»  crowuod  t'rar  of  Moscow.  The  title  cwr. 
though  historically  equivalent,  like  Its  ..rurtual  Creswr 
to  tmptror,  waa  not  rroignlred  as  Involving  Imperial 
rank  at  the  time  of  ita  assumption  by  Ivan ;  and  Ivur 
the  Great's  aasumpUon  of  inch  rank  under  live  title  of  isa- 
)*rator,  hi  addition  to  thai  of  eiar,  was  long  contested  by 
other  powers. 

2.  An  article  of  dress,  apparently  a  cravat,  in 
use  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century : 
probably  named  in  compliment  to  Peter  the 
Great,  who  visited  England  in  PRW. 

czardas  (zar'daa;  Hung.  pron.  chSr'doah),  w. 
[Hung.]    A  Hungarian  national  dance. 

czarevitch,  tsarevitch  (ziir"-.  tsiir'e-vich),  a. 
[=  F.  ezarovitz,  Uareritek  =  O.  f.wrtritecA,  < 
Kuss.  fsnrericAu  (the  last  two  letters  being  eke 
(rh).  the  24th,  and  rru  (silent  r)  the  LTth.  of  the 
Rum.  alphabet),  prince,  <  f*uri,  emperor:  see 
czar,  t*ar.  Another  Russ.  form  is  fmsurrrt'CAd,  > 
G.  CW*arciri/arA,  F.  WxarSntrh,  ¥..  fntarmtck  or 
f  'rvMircififrA.]  A  Russian  prince  (imperial  I :  for- 
merly applied  to  an  v  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, now  specifically  to  the  eldest  son.  Also 
rjflretf iff*,  titarewiteh,  ezaroiriteh,  czartnritz,  and 
(in  another  form)  ecitarcriteh,  erMirncitck. 

czarevna,t«areviia(za-,tsa-rev'nJi),ft.  [Russ. 

tfiwrna.  princess  (imperial),  <  fsarf,  emperor: 
see  ezar,  tuar.  Another  Rubs,  form  is  fsnwirrrwa. 
)  G.  Ca#arcwna,  F.  CeMirema,  E.  CVsarerNfl.] 
A  Russian  princess  (imperial):  formerly  ap- 
plied to  any  daughter  of  the  czar,  now  only  to 
the  wife  of  the  czarevitch. 

czarina,  tsarina  (st-,  tsii-re'nn),  w.  [=  F. 
czarine,  tzarine  =  Sp.  crarinn,  zarina  —  I'g. 
czarina,  tzarina  =  It.  ezaiina  =  0.  czarin, znnn ; 
<  r.-ni',  tmr,  +  fern,  term.,  F.  -tne,  etc.,  G.  -4m. 
Tbe  Hubs,  term  is  tmritmi :  nee  esaritza.']  An 
empress  of  Russia ;  the  wife  of  the  Czar  of  I 
aia,  or  a  Russian  empress  regnant.  AIsh 
ritza,  tsaritjia,  tzaritxa. 

CZarlsht  (zti'rish),  a.    [<  ezar  +  -i«Al.] 
tuining  to  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

■lis  c«iri*»  majesty  despatched  an  ci)iresa  b>  Oeneral 
liolu  with  an  aociunt  of  these  particulars. 

Taller,  No.  H 

czarltza,  tsaritsa  (za-,  tsii-riCztt).  «.  [Also 
Izaritza,  <  Russ.  tMtitta,  empress,  <  fsorf,  em- 
peror: see  cv»r,  f*jr.]    Same  as  r.-nriim. 

czarowitch,  czarowlta,  ».   Sec  cvii-mfc*. 

Czech  (chek;  more  accurately,  chech),  it.  [Also 
written  CsreA,  Tseea,  TscAcrA  (prop.,  according 
to  the  orig.,  'Chekh),<  Bohem.  (Czech)  CAntA 
(the  first  letter  being  rA  (also  written  t).  pron. 
eh,  and  the  lust  HA,  pron.  ch)  =  Rusy.  ciekki 
=  Slov.  f'AfA  =  Upjier  Serbian  Chrkh.  Lower 
Serbian  TWkh  (>  Hung.  Cteh),  a  Cwch.]  1. 
A  member  of  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the 
great  Slavic  family  of  races,  the  term  includ- 
ing the  Bohemians,  or  Czechs  proper,  the  Mo- 
ravians, and  the  SlovakR.  They  number  nearly 
7,000,000,  and  live  chiefly  in  Bohemia,  Moravia', 
and  northern  Hungary.  —  2.  The  language  of 
the  Czechs,  usually  called  linhemiau.  Itiselose- 
lv  allied  to  the  Polish.    See  Bohemian,  «.,  8. 

Czechic  (ehek'ik).  a.  and  «.  [<  C.-roA  +  -ic] 
I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Czechs. 

To  reunite  .  .  .  llolieml*.  Moravia,  and  Austrian  Sile- 
sia Into  one  Czechic  realm.         Tkt  Saturn,  XXXVI  *ta 

13.  ».  Same  as  C^rcA,  2. 
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1.  The  fourth  letter  and 
third  consonant  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet:  the  corre- 
sponding character  has  the 
same  position  and  the  same 
value  aUo  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Phenician  al- 
phabets, from  which  it 
cornea  to  us.  (8ee  A.)  The 
aracter.  («m.p«r«  tbc  preeed- 

A      «6  D 


E*rW 
(■r**k  ji.  I  J  _it-_ 


The  imarxl  which  tbecharartrr  Itss  from  th*  brftinulns bt*en 
used  U>  represent  t*  Uir  sonant  or  voiced  mute*  (or  check, 
'  i  currvitKKiilinx  to  t  u  sard  or  braattVii, 
rtaaal.  (He*  (Ike  Urmia  usml  unit  th*  totter* 
dental,"  bat  with 

oaly  a  conventional  nn>j»rietjr,  stnon  the  U-rih  hear  no  nut 
In  Ita  prodiKtkin,    It  Involves  a  closure  of  th*  lip  of  the 


atop,  oofiUct*oand)curn!ip(>cii1inx  tutMtunlor  l>r««th<>ii, 
and  I 

I  to.)  It  la  grnc  rally  calM 

ojHHety,  slnon  the  t 
involve*  a  cloaurr 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  at  a  point  near  t 
eveti  toudilng,  the  upper  front  teeth  (while  an  Intonated 
or  talced  current  of  air  U  driven  dartiut  the  chwure  Into 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  aa  In  the  case  of  the  other  soimwiI 
failles);  It  la,  then.  nUlior  a  tni>fij*-tlj>  sonnd,  or  a  front 
lliivntal.  8u(imh>  ctos*ly  akin  tn  It  are  made  with  differ- 
ent iiarU  of  the  front  Uiugne  against  different  parts  of 
the  forward  palate ;  hence  the  a  la  somewhat  variously 
colored  la  various  laiitrus«;es,  and  In  some  there  are  two 
diverse  d'a,  or  even  more  than  two.  The  d,  as  beUintrlnie 
to  the  funiUmeiital  or  Germanic  part  of  our  lajifptage,  has 
taken  the  place  of  a  more  original  aspirate,  namely,  -***d- 
akrit  dA,  Greek  «.  Utln  ofUrn-st  f  th«»,  r.i.%,lUh  'i'»T  = 
■Siuiskrlt<(Aurrt  at  Greek  Mh  m  Latin  /nrr*.  Its  regular 
ciirrvsjpondont  In  German  is  t :  thus,  t %<r  (nana)  I  y  written 
Iktir)  =>  English  dour ;  trat,  under  special  conditions,  alao  a 
d  .  thus,  German  emit  ■*  English  end  ;  German  pold  »  Eng- 
lish jroW.  The  German  <J  regularly  corresponda  to  English 
th.  (See  th.)  Gur  d  has  no  variety  of  values  ;  H  Is,  bow- 
ever,  not  seldom  made  surd,  or  pronounced  as  f ,  as  in  soot- 
ed, tif/fmt  kintd,  and  the  like,  being  In  older  wordsof  this 
kind  a  substitute,  for  mechanical  uniformity  of  spelling, 
for  earlier  I;  missed  iielnc  formerly  miaf,  mist*,  Anghv 
Aaxon  uu*U ;  Hased,  formerly  ri*f,*"utf<r,  Anglo-iSaxon  cyst*. 
etc.    Sec  -dl  -  eWl  -d«  ■  *rd2. 

2.  Ait  ft  mm. mil,  in  the  Roman  syKtom,  I) 
standi*  for  900 ;  when  a  Amah  or  Ktroke  in  plaerxi 
over  it,  aa  D,  it  stands  for  5,000. —  3.  As  a 
[a  *ln  music:  (\)  The  second  tone,  or 
scale  of  0.  The  ratio  i..  t n  the  vlbra- 
f  tlwse  two  tones,  when  In  the  relation  of 
do  and  rw,  is  |.  The  tone  shore  bass  C  Is  represented  by 
D,  the  octave  above  by  d,  etc.  Sew  C,  X  («>)  A  lioto 
Which  reprOH^nU  this  ton«.  «>n  the  treble  staff  I) 
stands  on  the  Drat  added  space  be-low,  or  on  the  fourth 
line  («);  and  on  tlie  baas  staff  It  stands  on  the  third  line, 
or  on  the  second  added  spare  above-  Whesi  other  clefs 
are  used,  tho  iM-sltt-.n  of  1>  la  different.  8e«  cUf,  (3) 
The  key-note  of 


symbol:  (< 
re,  of  tho 


a  ik-HchI  to  the  letter*  <,  r,  and  m:  thus, 
deriduoiut  incisior;  dr.,  deeiduoua  canine;  dm., 
deciduous  molar:  all  being  teeth  of  the  milk- 
dentition  of  a  diphvodont  mammal.  Thus  iv 
milk-  •*  iJcctiluiwi  dmtllion  of  a  child  taoipreutd  by  Uie 

t-t       1  -  X         t  -*  IU 

or,  nMire  simpjj,  taking  one  half  of  each  jaw  only,  «V.  f, 
dr.  t,  dm.  %  \  t  m  Su.  In  either  «K  tll«  tlUDllwrt  al»T* 
tin-  llnr  an  tlioar  of  tbc  apptt  tMtB,  ami  thow  Iwlow  tli« 
line u(  tli* under  teetii.  8«i  4MM  i'i/j  In  ntutf.  and 
wAt*.  (d.  or  D.),  an  abbreriation  of  donal  (ver- 
tebra or  fin,  reapectively).  (e )  In  a  ahip'a  log- 
book id.),  an  abbreviation  of  drizzling. 

-d'.-d1.  i(l)ME.-<f,-rfe,  -rd,-erfr,etc:  »e«-«/l. 
(2)  ME.-<f,-fd:  aee  -fd^.]  A  form  of  -«f  1,  -nP, 
in  certain  words.    See  -crfl,  -rvfJ. 

dAf.  *•    A  Middle  English  form  of  duel. 

daalder  (dal'der),  «.  [D. :  aee  dollar.]  A  for- 
mer I>utch  ailTer  coin  and  money  of  account ; 
a  dollar. 

dab1  (dab),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dabbed,  ppr.  dab- 
bing. [<  ME.  dabbm,  strike,  =  MP.  daoben, 
pinch,  knead,  fumble,  dabble,  =  O.  taput  x. 
fumble,  grope;  connected  with  tho  noun,  ME. 
dabbe,  a  atroke.  blow,  =  MHO.  'tappe,  tipe,  a 
paw,  an  awkward  man,  0.  dial,  tappe,  tapp,  a 
paw,  flat,  a  blow,  kick.  From  0.  tamnrn  cornea 
F.  taper,  whence  E.  tap-,  strike  lightlv.  Hence 
frcu,.  dabble,  q.  v.  Th©  aetise  of  atnkinK  with 
a  soft  or  moUt  substance  i»  prob.  due  to  con- 
fusion  with  daub,  q.  v.]  L  trans.  1 .  To  strike. 
The  ileairaiaalie  htm  datMk  a  the  brt  dare. 

yitmuh  /iwxrrertuw  (Child  ■  Balbvla,  VI.  272). 

2.  To  strike  gently  with  the  hand ;  slap  softly; 
pat. — 3.  To  pat  or  tap  gentlv  with  some  soft  or 
moist  substance:  speclncalfy,  in  etching,  ehina- 

Cinting,  ete.,  to  pat  or  rub  gently  with  a  dab- 
r,  so  as  to  diffuse  or  spread  evenly  a  ground- 
work of  color,  etc. ;  smear. 

A  aore  ahonlil  nerer  be  nlped  lit  drawing  a  pteoe  of 
low  ur  rna  <"er  H,  «»t  only  by  c/oMni»i;  It  with  rtne  lint 

Sharp*,  surgery. 

4.  To  strike  with  a  pointed  or  sharp  weapon; 
prick;  stab. 


7.  pi.  Refuse  foots  of  sugar.    Simmonds.—  B. 

A  pinafore. 
Reckon  wlUi  my  wa»iierw»im*n.  making  her  allow  for 

me.  Uut  and  Cry  rxfur  Dr.  Sin/t  (Id  cd. ),  p.  a. 

dab'2  (dab),  m.  [Perhaps  a  particular  use  of  dab1, 
n.,  5.  J  The  salt-water  flounder  or  fluke,  Liman- 
da  limanda.  The  teeth  are  coraprraaed  and  truncated, 
and  the  lateral  line  I,  abntile  and  arched  shore  the  pecto- 
ral ;  the  doraal  haa  70  to  Y«  ray.  and  the  anal  M  to  tj  ; 


the  color  la  brownish, 

apota.   The  dab  Is  a  r* 


•d  by  yellowish 
»dy  parta  of 


the  British  toast,  llvlnir  In  deeper  water  than  Uie  tni*- 
^  K  the  mouthft  of  rl»#ra.    It  at  l 


tbiundrrt  and  not  totorii 
doui  tzcsasds  IS  Inches  in 
dounder  for  the  tabic, 

-he  had  a 


U>Ui« 


There  waa  given  hym  the  auntell  of 
of  the  Avail,  to  ttaMe  hun  In  the  nccke. 

Sir  T.  Mart,  Worka,  p.  Ml. 

8.  To  dibble.    [Prov.  Eng.]— 6f.  To  deceive. 


the  pnrith  hull  he  aervra  Uiein  •till. 

llielr  liiMtmiidce  cVan  aaalnat  their  wilL 


the  key  of  two 
sharp*  (c).  (4) 
On  the  keyboard 
of  the  organ  or 
pianoforte,  the 
while  key  or  digital  included  in  each  group  of 
two  black  keys.'  (.%)  The  string  in  a  stringed 
instrument  that  is  tuned  to  the  tone  D,  as  the 
third  string  of  the  violin,  etc.  (6)  In  cAem.,  D 
is  the  symbol  of  didymium.  (r)  In  ninth.,  d  is 
the  sign  of  differentiation,  d  of  partial  differ- 
entiation, <J  of  variation,  D  of  derivation  (com- 
monly  in  the  sense  of  taking  the  differential 
coefficient),  A  of  differencing,  and  V  of  the 
Hamiltonian  operator.  Many  analyst*  avoid  the  uae 
ot  tho  letter  In  oilier  aenaoa  than  those,  A  letter  Rllh- 
jriltied  to  any  of  tlieae  aigna  of  operation  ahowa  what  la 
taken  aa  the  inilependnnt  variable,  and  exponent*  show 
the  nunilicr  of  thuea  the  operations  are  to  lie  performed, 
bilferentialkm  (especially  when  relative  to  the  tttuei  waa 
fiwrnerly  Indicated  in  England  by  a  fUit  over  the  sivn  or  the 
quantity  to  he  differentiated,  tills  being  the  nutation  of 
Newtoif.  ituilonal  calculus  (rf)  I„  the  mnemonic 
words  of  logic,  the  sign  of  reduction  to  darii.— 
4.  As  an  abbreviation:  (u)  In  Eng.  reckoning 
(d.  or  d.;,  an  abbreviation  of  denaritu,  the  ori- 
ginal name  for  the  English  penny:  as,  £  «.  d., 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  2*.  Id.,  two  shil- 
lings and  one  penny,  (ft)  Before  a  date  (d.), 
an  abbreviation  of  died,  (e)  In  dental  formula*, 
an  abbreviation  of  i 


Till 
And 

Tlit  Ttm  t  m<*tt*  (K  K.  T.  *  i,  I.  ttoi. 
7.  In  Ktone-irorking,  to  pick  holes  in  with  a 
pointed  tool ;  fret.-To  dab  nab*',  to  kiss. 


aowand, 
IX  iafran*.  lj.  To  prick. 


P.O. 


The  thorn  that  daU  Ml  cut  It  down. 
Though  fair  the  rose  may  be. 

H.  Jamiemjn't  Pvp.  Balladi,  I.  87. 


76. 

dab  '  (dab),  n.  and  a.  [Origin  uncertain;  per- 
haps connected  with  daft!  and  dVieMe.  Uaually 
supposed  to  be  a  'corruption 1  of  adept.]  I,  n. 
An  expert;  a  knowing  or  skilful  man ;  a  dab- 
ster. [Colloq.J 
I  am  no  dab  at  your  fln.^aayU>ga.^^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

One  writer  .  .  .  eacela  at  ...  a  title-pace,  another 
worka  away  at  the  body  of  the  book,  sod  a  third  la  a  .fa* 
at  an  Index.  Qotd.u>Um,  The  Bee.  No.  1. 

IT  a.  Clever;  skilled:  as,  a  dab  hand  at  a 
thing.  [Colloo.l 

da  ballo  (da  bfcl '!<)).  [It.:  da,  <  I*,  de,  of,  from ; 
ballo,  ball :  see  ball*.]  In  munie,  in  the  style  of 
a  dance;  in  a  light  and  spirited  manner. 

dabber1  (dab'f-rj,  n.    One  who  or  that  which 

dabs.  e^ectSeally  -  (•)  In  pnn"»>. »"  >'•»•.  =»■  iM 
An  instrument  louaiatlng  of  a  maaa  or  cot  ton-wool  tewed 
or  tied  In  allk  or  leather  and  with  or  all' 
die,  m»«l  by  etcher*  to  spread 
and  nnlte  grounds  laid  on  mot- 
al  plates ;  bj  copperplate-  and 
wood-engravers  to  Ink  the  sur- 
face of  wood  blocks  and  en- 
graved plates.  In  order  to  take 
hnprrMl  ids  fn  mi  IIm  m  ;  aad  Hf 
painters  on  china  to  prodtice 
auiootli  background*  In  color. 

An  agate  harnlsbrr,  and  a  dab- 
Ur,  which  are  naed  for  taking 
of  the  wc«f 

rifhvn'  rxsWwr. 


cut. 


2.  To  peck,  as  birds.  [Scotch.] 

Weel  daubil.  Kobln  !  there's  some  malr. 
Heath  groaU  an'  barley,  dinna  spare. 

At  J.  ,V»vV.  Poem*.  L  «S. 

3.  To  use  a  dabber. —  4+.  To  fall  down  loosely. 

Kncurcibrtd  hi  my  clothe*  that  dabbing  down  from  me  did 
droppe.  Pha*r,  J£neld,  vl. 


dab1  (dab),  a.  [<  ME.  dabbe,  a  stroke,  blow: 
see  the  verb.]    1.  A  quick  or 


e,  nio' 
blow. 

As  he  waa  recovering,  I  gave  him  a  dab  in  the  mouth 
with  my  broken  sword. 

Sni/I,  Mem.  of  Capt.  Crekhlon,  p.  82. 

2.  A  gentle  blow  or  pat  with  the  hand  or  some 
soft  substance.— 3.  A  dig;  a  (seek,  as  from  the 
beak  of  a  bird.— 4.  A  first  or  imperfect  im- 
pression on  the  metal  in  making  a  die. —  6.  A 
small  lump  or  mass  of  something  soft  or  moist ; 
a  small  quantity:  a*,  a  dab  of  mortar;  a  drift 
of  butter.— 6f.  A  trifle;  a  slight,  insignificant 
thing  or  person:  In  contempt, 

thr  Iva v»ps  of  a  new  rfiift  cal led  A n*WMlot*tw 

II.  M7. 


■'or*j«V/»  Rtctii**,  1st  ser., 
Ip,  UK. 

(r)  In  nVreof  s-psn.7,  a  hard  hair  brush  used  in  the  papier - 
mache  process  for  dabbing  the  back  of  the  damp  paper, 
and  so  driving  It  Into  Uie  Interstice*  of  the  type.  (J)  A 
camel  hair  brush  use,1  for  cleaning  picture-frames  and  for 
varl'itts  puris-ise*  In  idiotography. 

dabber5  (dab'er),  r.  [Sc. ;  cf.jnftfrrr.l  L  trnn*. 
To  confound  or  stupefy  by  rapid  talking. 
II.  in f run  v,  To  Jur;  wrangle. 

dabbing  (dab'ing),  n.  f\'erbal  n.  of  daft',  r.l 
1.  InsfoHC-irwil-iB;/,  the  process  of  covering  the 
surface  of  a  stum.',  after  it  has  been  made  uni- 
form, with  small  indentations,  by  means  of  a 
pick-shaped  tool,  or  it  hammer  indented  so  as 
to  form  a  scries  of  points.  Also  called  dattbtng 
and  picking. —  2.  Sec  the  extract. 

This  way  of  Ashing  we  call  daplng,  dnhtent,  or  dibbing ; 
wherein  you  are  always  to  have  your  line  Hying  before  you 
up  or  down  the  river,  a*  the  wind  serves,  and  to  angle  a* 
near  as  you  can  to  the  bonk  of  the  same  side  whereon  you 
■land.       Cwttm,  in  L  Walton  a  Complete  Angler,  11  2*1. 

dabbing-machiae  (dab'ing-ms-ehen'),  ».  In 
tupr-fattndiHg,  a  machine  for  cn*t i n ;r  large  metal 
types. 
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dabble 

dabble  (dab'l),  e. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dabbled,  ppr. 
MM*  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tlnWV;  =  Sft). 
daltbelen,  pinch,  knead,  fumble,  dabble,  =  lecl. 
dafia,  dabble;  freq.  and  dim.  of  rttio',  r.]  L 
fn<»ir.  To  dip  a  little  and  often;  bence,  to  wet; 
moisten;  sputter:  sprinkle. 

Then  cam*  wandering  hjr 
A  shadow  Ilk*  an  sugcl,  irtth  bright  hair 
Datum!  In  blood.  SAa*..  Rich.  III.,  L  i. 

The  lively  Liquor  God 
With  dabUtd  he*U  hath  .welling  clusters  trad. 

±:,:<.,t.r.  ir.  at  lis  HarU..  Weeks,  L  I. 

II.  iHlrans.  1.  To  play  in  water,  as  with  the 
bands;  splash  or  play,  us  iu  water. 

Ttie  good  housewives  of  those  ii»jr»  were  s  kind  of  am- 
phibious animal,  delighting  excoi-dlni'ly  to  be  dabbling  in 
Irriny,  Knickerbocker,  p.  167. 

*mld  the  rustling  .edge. 
ITonxiirorlJb,  Evening  Walk. 

S.  To  do  anything  in  a  slight  or  superficial 
manner ;  touch  or  try  here  and  there ;  dip  into 
anything:  with  in:  as.  to  dabble  in  railway 
aliares;  to  dabble  in  literature. 

On  the  old  frame  remain  the**  line*,  probably  written  by 
Uie  painter  ( l.ncas  ilv  Hecre]  himself,  who,  we  have  neen, 
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dabster  (dab'ster),  n.  [<  dab*  +  ..tor.]  1 .  One 
who  is  skilled ;  one  who  is  expert ;  a  master  of 
hi*  business;  a  dab.  [Colloq.J— 2.  A  dabbler; 
a  bungler.    [Colloq.  and  rare.J 

Tlie  work  of  aome  hired  dahttrr  in  all  the  muintomia. 
tiou  that  can  be  extorted  from  the  autistic*  of  national 
wealth  anil  progress,  .V.  A ,  Htv.,  QUE  VI.  luu. 

dabnht.  n. 

An  old  ua 


[Appar.  repr.  Ar.  dhab\  a  hyena.] 
le  of  the  mi 


i/nMJed  in  poetry !    WatpoU,  Anecdote*  i>f  Painting,  I.  rU. 

I  had  dabbled  a  little  to  the  Universal 

La  mi,  M> 

8.  To  tamper ;  meddle. 

Vou,  I  think,  have  been  rfaMtfiiw  .  .  .  with  the  text. 

Bp.  AUrrbvry,  To  Pope, 

dabbler  (dab'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  dabbles  or 
plays  in  water,  or  as  in  water.— 2.  Oue  who  dab- 
bles in  or  dips  slightly  into  some  pursuit,  busi- 
ness, or  study ;  a  suiierficial  worker  or  thinker. 

In  matter,  of  .rlem-c  he  (Jefferson)  waa  rather  a  ii«*Wrr 


P.S8S. 

dabblingly  (dab'ling-li),  ode.  In  »  dabbling 
manner ;  as  a  dabbler. 

dabby  (dab'i).  a.  [<  dab1  +  -y».]  Moist ;  soft ; 
adhesive.  [Local.] 

dabchlck  (dab'chik),  «.  [A  var.  of  dobehiek, 
rf,i«r*i<*.]    1.  A  newly  hatched  or  unfledged 


On  feet  and 


landrill,  1'apio  maimvn. 

Hie  second  kind*  of  hyena,  called  papln  or  dabnk. 

Tiptl  (less). 

dab-wash  ( dab'wosh),  n.  A  small  wash,  done 
after  the  regular  family  wash.    [I*rov.  Eng.] 

That  great  room  Itself  «u  Hire  to  have  clothes  li* aging  to 
dry  at  the  tire,  whatever  day  of  the  week  It  was ;  someone 
of  tile  Isrg*  Irregular  family  having  hail  what  was  called 
In  the  district  a  d iiA-tro.*  of  a  few  article,  forgotten  on 
the  regular  day.  Jfra.  GsateU,  Sylvia's  Lovere,  vl, 

da  capella  (dii  ka-pcl'lii).  [It.  i  da,  <  L.  de, 
of,  from;  eajtetta,  »  eb«|>el:  see  chapel,  a.]  In 
rnutie,  a  direction  to  play  »  niece  or  passage  in 
church  style— that  Is,  with  solemnity;  in  a 
stately  manner. 

da  capo  (dii  ks/po).  [It.,  from  the 
da,  <  b  de,  of.  from ;  capo,  <  L.  «tpat 
head :  see  rapt*.)  In  music,  a  direction  to  re- 
peat from  the  beginning:  usually  abbreviated 
to  D,  C.  The  etid  of  th«  repeat  la  generally  Indicated 
by  t|i*  word  jtur.  -Da  capo  si  flue,  a  direction  to  repent 
from  the  beginning  to  the  .Ign  pw.  Da  capo  al  segno, 
a  direction  to  repeat  from  the  beginning  to  the  sign 

dace  (das),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dart*,  done; 
<  ME.  darce,  darse,  <  OF.  dur».  a  dace,  same  as 
dart,  darg,  a  dart  (ML.  nora.  dardus);  F.  dard, 
a  dace,  MI.,  ace.  dardnm,  whence  also  E.  dar, 
dare^,  a  daee ;  so  called  from  ita  swiftness :  see 
tlarfi.  For  the  changes,  cf.  bam1,  formerly 
barae,  bace.]  I.  A  small  fresh-water  cyprt- 
noid  fish  of  Europe,  Lcucitcus  culgarie  or 


Silk-weaving 


Asiatic,  but  moat  inhabit  the  Australian  Papuan,  and  Oce- 
anic regions.  Leading  genera  are  Vac*U<,  HaUyim,  Tany- 
rifileru,  and  Crux. 

dacey  (da'si),  it.  The  usual  name  in  bengal, 
and  in  serieicultural  works,  of  n  race  of  silk- 
worms of  which  there  are  eight  < 

Mom. 

Tlie  litkworm  yielding  eight 
and  is  there  called  dacey. 

L.  P.  Brock, 

da  cbiesa  (dii  kia'stt).    [It,  :</«,<!,. 
from ;  cAiegn,  <  L.  eceleMa,  X  Gr.  rsaiijeia, « 
see  eccJesia.]  In  miwic,  fortbe  church ;  in  church 
style. 

dachshund  (G.  pron.  dltks'hSnt),  n.  [G.,  < 
dacJu,  badger,  +  Aanrf  =  E.  Aowad.]  The  iter- 
man  badger-dog ;  a  breed  of  i  * 
bodied  dogs  used  to  draw  or  bait  1 
Dacian  (ua'gian),  a.  and  i».  [<  L.  iinria,  the 
province  so  called,  <  Daci  m  Gr.  iaxoi.  Tbe  L- 
adj.  was  Itaeut  or  Dacim*,  rarely  Jkteius.]  L 
a.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  tbe  Daci,  an  an- 
cient barbarian  people,  or  to  their  country,  T>n- 
cia,  made  a  Roman  province  after  their  con- 
quest by  Trajan  (a.  d.  104),  comprising  part  of 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  nearly  nil  of  Rumania, 
and  souie  adjacent  districts. 

were  hia  young  barbarian,  all  al  ploy, 

-'-  ilorMn  mother ;  he,  thulr  fir*, 
a  Human  boltilay ! 

i-hilde  Harold,  iv.  141. 


-2t.  A 


;  a  childish. 


She  u  a  delicate  dabehick  !  I  mutt  luvve  her. 

Jl  JmMm,  Alehemlit,  Iv.  1. 

3.  A  small  grebe ;  a  water-bird  of  the  family 
Podicipedida :  especially  applied  in  Europe  to 
the  t'odicept  minor,  the  little  grebe,  and  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Podilymbut  podieeps,  the 
Carolina  or  pied-billed  grebe.  Alsorfo/i-rwicayn. 

daberlack  (dab'er-lak),  n.  [Sc.]  1.  Tbe  sea- 
weed Alaria  cscnlenta :  same  as  badtierUtekn.— 
2.  Any  wet,  dirty  strip  of  cloth  or  leather. 
—3.  The  hair  of  the  head  hanging  in  lank, 
tangled,  anil  separate  locks. 

dabitis  (dab'i-tis),  n.  The  mnemonic  name 
given  by  Petrus  Hispanus  to  that  indirect  mood 
of  the  first  figure  of  syllogism  in  which  the 
major  premise  is  universal  and  affirmative,  and 
the  minor  premise  and  conclusion  are  partic  ular 
and  affirmative.  These  distinction,  of  quantity  and 
quality  are  Indicated  by  the  three  vowela  of  the  word, 
a.  •',  i.  The  tetter  a  st  the  end  aliowa  that  the  mood  la 
reduced  to  direct  reasoning  by  atmply  converting  tbe  con- 
elusion,  while  Uie  letter  J  at  the  beginning  .how. 
mood  to  which  thi.  reduction  lead,  la  ifartC 

daboya  (da-boi'*),  «.   [E.  Iud.]  A  \ 


Hut  leucitettt,  resembling  and  closely  related  to 
the  roach  and  chub.  It  has  a  stout  fusiform  atupe, 
pharyngeal  teeth  la  two  row.,  and  s  complete  lateral  Hue, 
It  chiefly  Inhabits  til*  deep  and  clear  waters  of  unlet 
atreama  In  Italy,  Krance.  Herman y,  etc.,  and  aome  of  the 
river,  of  England.  It  U  gregarlou.  and  awims  in  aboala, 
II  seldom  exceed,  a  pound  In  wi" 
llrlty  afford.  Uie  angler  gin 
dart,  sail  rf art . 

Let  me  live  harmlessly,  and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling  place, 
Where  I  may  SSS  nvy  quill  m  iwkdown^alnk, 

J.  Doil™,  o^nded'in  I.  v^tonT("nip^e0|e  Angler.  L  L 

2.  A  name  of  sundry  similar  or  related  fishes, 
(a)  In  sum*  parts  of  the  Lnited  States,  a  cyprinold  ftui  of 
Uie  genua  Hhinichthys,  distinguished  by  tlie  iirojrctlon  and 
blsckl.h  color  of  the  pmisasl  region,  (o)  The  reditu, 
Minnittt*  ciienuflis. 

Dacelo  (da-se'ld),  n.  [NL.  ( W.  E.  Leach,  1816), 
a  transposition  of  L.  alee<lo,  a  kingfisher:  see 
Jicedo.J  The  typical  genus  of  birds  of  the  sub- 


of  the  genus  Ifaboia,  especially 


family  Tktrvlonintr.  It.  gigat  is  the  large  Aus- 
tralian species  known  as  tlie  lawgninq-jactait*. 
Daceloninae  ids  so  li.  ni'nS). ».  p/.  [NL..<  /M- 
rWi>( ».)  +  -iitir.]  One  of  the  two  subfamilies  of 
Alcedimdir,  having  the  bill  more  or  less  de- 
pressed, with  smooth,  rounded,  or  sulcate  cul- 
men  ;  the  insectivorous,  as  distinguished  from 
the  piscivorous,  kingfishers.  There  sr.-  about  U 
genera  and  upward  of  *i  .pcclc,  which  feed  for  the  most 
part  apon  Insect*,  reptile.,  and  land  molliuk..  Imtead 
of  fab.   All  are  old-world  bird.;  some  are  African  and 


II.  s.  One  of  the  Daci ;  a  native  of  Lacia. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan  were  evecuted  the  r.  ll.f.  shleb 
represent  Ml  victory  over  the  fMciniu. 

C.  O.  Mulltr,  Manual  ol  Archawl  (trans  \  i  -Di 

dacite  (da'sit),  n.  [<  Darin  (see  Itaeian)  + 
-ifc».]  A  name  nwt  used  by  Fr.  Von  Hnnor 
and  Htacho,  in  1863,  in  describing  the  geol- 
ogy of  Transylvania,  to  include  the  varieties) 
or  greerislone-traidivte  which  contain  i|uartx. 
Dacite  oonabta  essentially  of  plaglorlaae  and  quartz,  to- 
aether  with  one  or  mors  minerals  hctonglng  to  the  Motile, 
hornblende,  and  pyroxene  families.  Th*  ground -tnaM  to 
very  variable  In  atnicbare  and  charai-ter.  Ihaelt*  rarely 
occur,  except  in  a  more  or  less  altered  form,  and  ia  espe- 
cially Interesting  a.  being  one  of  the  rock,  associated  with 
occurrence,  of  tlie  precioclB  loetaU  and  their  ores  in  Trail- 
sylvsnla  and  the  Cordlllenui  region,  of  North  ami  Simlh 
America.  It  Is  a  rock  Uie  composition  and  ■  lamlOcatl- -n 
Df  which  hsa  been  th*  cause  of  much  dtocasalon  snwog 
gerdogists.   Sec  rkvUii*. 

dacityt  (das'i-ti),  n.  A  contraction  of  audaei fy. 

1  have  plaid  a  major  In  my  lime  wlUi  aa  good  dacity  as 
ere  s  hobby  -horse  on  'em  sIL       Samptvn,  Vow  Breaker. 

dacker,  daker1  (dak'er,  di'ker),  r.  [E.  dial, 
and  He.  (Sc.  usually  spelled  flatter),  also  darker. 
origin  obscure;  ef.  OFlem.  daeekrreu, 
quickly,  move  to  and  fro,  vibrate.]  L 
intrant.  1.  To  go  about  in  a  careless,  aimless, 
or  feeble  manner;  loiter;  saunter. 

I  *>n  ifiti*rr  on  wi'  the  fsmlly  frse  year  a  end  to  year', 
end.  Scoff.  Rob  Roy,  v|. 

I'll  psy  your  tbonaan*  pund  Scots  .  .  .  gin  yell  .  .  . 
just  daikrr  up  the  gstc  wi  this  Sassenach. 

.s  ■■'!   P..  ib  II.  it|:l 

2.  To  labor  after  the  regular  hours. —  3.  To 
traffic;  truck.— 4.  To  engage;  grapple. 

I  daektr'd  wi'  htm  by  mysel'. 

Poems  in  tkt  Bvchan  Diairet,  p.  7. 

5.  To  search,  as  for  stolen  or  smuggled  goods. 

The  Serltian.  will  but  doubt  lie  here. 
To  darter  for  her  as  for  roblied  gear. 

A.  Bat;  Hclenore,  p.  SI. 

H  fras*.  To  search ;  examino ;  search  for 
(stolen  or  smuggled  goods):  as,  to  darker  a 
house. 

dacker,  daker1  (dak'er,  da'ker),  m.  [<  darker, 
daker1,  r.J    A  dispute ;  a  struggle. 

Dacne  (;dak'ne),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Or.  iM«t/p, 
bite,  sting.]  1.  A  genus  of  clavicorn  beetles. 
In  it.  original  application  It  was  nearly  the  same  aa  the 
modem  family  r 'rypfn/isa-nWir;  In  a  restricted  sense  It  in- 
cluilei  tlioac  t  ruiifi'r-AiTiriu'iT  ullU  h  have  the  antenna-  end- 
ing 111  a  large  orbicular  or  utohl  and  expressed  maaa. 
2.  A  genus  of  tetramerous  beetles,  of  the  family 
Urotvlidte:  same  as  Entfi*. 

Dacnididse  (dak-nid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Vae- 
nit  i. -.<»/{-:.  1,  +  -td<r.)  A  family  of  birds,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  ltarnin:  synonymous  with 
Carebida:    Cabani*,  1850. 

DacnidinsJ  (dak-ni.di'ne),  a.  pi.  [NI...  <  Dae. 
nia  (-sirf-),  1,  +  -is<r.]  A  subfamily  of  Ca-rr- 
bidtr,  typified  by  the  genus  Iktcnis,  containing 
pitpits'with  a  straight  and  acute  bill  and  man- 
dibles of  equal  length.  It  contains  the  genera 
Ihicnti.  Certhidea,  llemularnis,  Xrnodamu,  Co- 
nirottrum.  and  OfW>SIS*lSS. 

dacnidine  (dak'nl-dln),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  tbe  , 
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(dak'nia),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817),  ir- 
rog.  <  Gr.  Am*t(»',  bite,  sling.]  1.  A  genua  of 
birds  conterminous  in  Cuvier1*  classification 
with  the  modem  family  or  Virrtbi- 

<Ur;  the  pitpits  or  honey-creepers,  it  k»  now  rc- 
s  trie  ted  to  a  section  of  thai  lauiily  having  as  typical  spe- 
cies CerfAus  Mynwi  and  C.  s/ti^t  ut  Ljnna-us.  <xintaiulug 
upward  of  II  jiht'.v.,  i  f  which  blur  li  the  prevailing  color, 
oil  inhabiting  tropical  continental  America. 
2.  A  genus  of  North  American  » 
warblers,  of  the  family  MnwtiltuUr. 
IKS*. 

dacoit,  dacoltage,  etc.    See  dakoit,  etc. 
dacret,  ".    See  dicker*. 
dacryd  (dak'rid),  «.  A  tree  of  the  gent 
cryfium. 

Dacrydlnm  (dak-rid'i-um).  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rfa- 
Kph\t\rv  (dim.  of  da*yn»  =  E.  tetir^),  applied  to  a 
kind  of  scammony ;  in  NL.  use  referring  to  the 
resinous  drop«  exuded  by  the  plants.]  A  ge- 
nus of  evergreen  gymnospermous  tree*,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  'laxaccxt.  Then-  are  abort 

10  species,  until  - »  uf  the  Malay  archlpelagu,  Tasmania, 
ami  New  Zealand,  soinc  of  which  are  valuable  timber 
trees,  mi  D.  Pranktinii,  lit?  Huon  pine  uf  Tainianla.  ami 
l>,  tMprttgistum.  the  rilnu  ut  red  pine  of  New  Zealand. 
l>,  taxiJMum  ut  Saw  Zealand  u  also  a  large  tri  e. 

tUcrygelosia  (dak'ri-je-16'sis),  a.  TNU,  <  Gr. 
dan,™  (>  iltKjjt'jii',  ween),  =  E.  (ear2,  +  )r7.ur, 
laughter,  <  ve?.av,  laugh.]  In  jtathol.,  alternate 
laughing  and  weeping. 

dacryo-adenitis  (dak'ri-6-ad-e-nI'tis),  it. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Aaxfttm;  as  E.  (rnr9,  +  atop,  gland, 
+  -ifi*\]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  a  lacry- 
m«l  gland. 

dacryocystitis  (dak'ri-o-sis-tl'tts),  ».  [NL., 
<  Or.  Jaipim,,  =  E.  /earS,  +  ««■<{-,  vessel  (cyst ), 
+  -tfis.]  In  ,«i/A«..,  inflammation  of  the  laery- 
mal 
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fww3  splice  sufli";"'*1 
Brer  to  eiiiuc  ftp  with 


dacryolite,  dacryolith  (dak'ri-o-lit,  -lith),  ». 
[<  Gr.  Axaynm.,  =  E.  tear*,  +  Xtfe  a  atone. J 
A  laerymal  calculus ;  a  concretion  in  the  lac- 
rymal  camil  or  tear-duct. 

daciyohthiaslBfdak'ri-d-li-thi'a-sis),  n.  [NL., 

<  dacryf>lith  +  -iasi*.]  In  f>athol.,  the  mor- 
bid condition  in  which  dacryoliths  arc  pro- 
duced. 

dacryoma  (dak-ri-o'mft),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  tUpm, 
—  E.  ttnr~,  +  -ofwti.]  In  I'tsthol.,  the  stoppage 
or  obstruction  in  one  or  both  of  the  puncta 
lavrymalia  (tear-passages),  by  which  the  tears 
are  prevented  from  panning  into  the  nose,  and 
in  consequence  run  down  over  the  lower  eye- 
lid. 

dacryon  (dak'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  do/yji'wv, 
ppr.  of  taupK.r,  weep,  <  Satptm;  tdtpr,  a  tear 
(of.  dii»fitna  =  L.  lacruma.  lacrima,  a  tear),  =  E. 
fear2,  q.  v.]  The  point  where  the  frontal,  laery- 
mal, and  superior  maxillary  bones  of  the  hu- 
man skull  meet.    See  crnittoiwrfry. 

dacryops  (dak  'ri-  ops),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  taupe, 
=  E.  tear'1,  +  A»>,  eye,  face.]  In  patkol.:  (a)  A 
cystiform  dilatation  of  one  of  the  ducts  of  the 
laerymal  gland.    (6)  A  watery  eye. 

dactyl,  dactyle  (dak'til),  n.    [<  L.  dactylui, 

<  Gr.  fli>«7T>or,  a  finger,  a  dactyl,  a  date  (whence 
ult.  E.  date3,  a.  v.),  akin  to  L.  digit**,  a  linger 
(see  digit),  and  E.  foe,  q.  v.  The  dactyl  appears 
to  have  been  so  called  because,  like  a  Auger,  it 
consists  of  one  long  and  two  short  member*.] 

1.  A  unit  of  linear  measure ;  a  finger-breadth ; 
a  digit :  used  in  reference  to  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Babylonian  measures.  The  Egyptian  dactyl 
waa  precisely  one  fourth  of  a  palm  and  waa  equal  to  0.74 
Inch,  ur  ls.7  millimeters.  Too  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
dactyl*  are  by  ••sua  authors  considered  as  the  Otth  part, 
by  other*  aa  th»  sixth  part,  of  the  corresponding  palnuv 
The  ordinary  llreelt  dactyl  waa  one  fourth  ot  u  palm.  anJ 
Ita  value  In  Athena  la  variously  calculated  to  be  from 
l.SA  to  t.S3  oeotimetenL 

2.  In  nniaVt  "  f'  "it  of  three  syllables,  the  first 
long,  the  second  and  third  short.  The  dactyl  of 
nxMlern  or  accontual  vvralfli-atlon  la  simply  an  accented 
syllabi*  followed  by  two  whtrh  arc  unaccented,  and  It  ac- 
counted a  dactyl  wuhout  renrd  t«>  the  relative  tlnw  tact  n 
In  prououiicln^  the  aeveral  irllaldea.  Thua,  thr  wonU 
eherrilv,  verity,  nutate,  aitd  rdt/y,  which  on  the  principle* 
of  ancient  im  trica  would  be  called  rea|ieetively  a  dactyl 
(—  w  w),  a  tribrach  (—  •*  a  t Telle  (—  —  — l,  and  an  aoancst 
(- ■ — >,  are  all  alike  r<«*nicd  atdactyta  Theqaantitatire 
dactyl  of  (Jrrek  and  laUtifH^lry  is  Ictraacitdc—  that  la,  has 
a  macnltade  of  four  mors*  (*ee  inoro) ;  and  as  two  of  these 
eoualitute  the  Uieaisfln  theUreek  sense)  and  two  the  amis, 
the  dactyl,  like  Its  Inverse,  the  anspeat  (-  -  I.  Iielontcs  to 
the  equal  (norrhythmli  )  elaM  of  feet.  The  true  or  normal 
dactyl  has  the  ictuaor  metrical  stnwaon  the  first  syllslile 

(-  1    Ila  moat  frequent  «|illvaU'rit  or  Mllwlitule  is  the 

dactylic  spondee  (J  -),  In  which  the  two  short  limes  in-e 
contracted  Into  <uie  lonit.  Kesolutioti  of  the  luitt  syllnMe 
l>'»«)»  rare. 


3.  In  <ini/. :  (a)  A  digit,  whether  of  the  hand  or 
foot ;  a  finger  or  » toe.  (6)  A  toe  or  digit  of  the 
hind  foot  only,  when  the  word  digit  is  restricted 
to  a  finger.— 4.  In  zont.,  a  doetylus. —  ft.  The 
piddock,  Fkolat  dactyl*!*.  See  dactyluii  (c). — 
aEollC  dactyls,  a  series  of  cyclic  dactyls  wfth  a  trochee 
In  tli«  first  tilace.  See  lopao-uV.  -  Anspestlc  dactyl,  s 
dactyl  siilwiututed  t*>r  an  ana  pest,  and  corjsvsiueitlly  lalln^i 
the  ictus  on  Ita  second  syllable  (— ~  «■  for  •»  Cyclic 
dactyL  fee  corf ir,  a, 

dactylt  (dak'til),  r.  i.  [<  daeti/l,  n. ;  in  allusion 
to  the  rapid  movement  of  dactvlic  verse.]  To 
move  nimbly;  leap;  bound.    B.  Jotmrn. 

dactylar  (dak'ti-lttr),  a.  [<  dactyl  +  -«rS.) 
1'ertaining  to  a  dactyl ;  dactylic. 

dactyle,  »■    See  dactyl, 

dactylett  (dsk'ti-let),  ».  [<  nWiyf  +  dim.  -<•/.] 
A  little  or  fulse  dactyl. 

How  handsomely  lieaeta 
IhUI  S]«tldees  with  the  KnuIWi  .foeffrfefs,' 

Hall,  Satires,  1,  vl.  14. 

Dactylethra  (dak-ti-le'thrlt),  s.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
cVwrri///'p<i  (also  iVi«Ti>nty»»')',  a  finger-sheath,  a 
thumb-screw,  <  <W»Tt/^>r,  a  finger:  see  dactyl,  «.] 
A  genus  of  tailless  amphibians,  constituting 
the  family  Vactytetkrida;  It.  caj-enxi*  inhabits 
South  Africa. 

Dactyletbxids  rdak-ti-leth'ri-dc),  n.  fL  [NL., 

<  Vartylcthra  +  -iV/<r.l  A  family  of  agloSKii), 
anurous,  salient  amphibians,  represented  by 
the  single  genus  liaciyktkra.  It  contains  African 
frofrs  without  a  tonttue,  with  a  coucealed  tympanic  mem- 
brane, maxillary  and  premaaillary  teeth,  weldwd  hind 
feet,  and  claws  on  Ibe  three  inner  toes,  from  which  latter 
character  the  name  of  the  Senas  Is  derived.  The  sacral 
dlapophyses  are  dilated,  and  the  corn-olds  and  precora- 
colds  are  subcqual.  strongly  dlvers'nl.  and  cvmnect«l  by 
a  broad,  double,  not  overlapplns  carUlase.    Also  called 

Dactyli1  (dak'ti-li),  n.  ;•/.  [L..  <  Gr.  IoktOk 
MUkt,  of  Ida,  in  Crete) :  see  def.  Cf.  dactyl, ».] 
In  cJa**ic«l  antiq.,  a  class  of  mythical  beings, 
guardians  of  the  infant  Zeus,  inhabiting  Mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia  or  in  Crete,  to  whom  the  dis- 
covery of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  were 
ascribed.  They  were  servants  or  priests  of  Oybele,  and 
are  sometimes  confounded  w  Ith  the  Cure  lea,  the  Cahdrl, 
and  the  Conbantea.  Tha  traillltons  alwut  them  and 
their  place  of  aUnle  vary. 

dactyli2,  i.    Plural  of  dactylu*. 

dactylic  (dak-til'lk),  a.  and n.    [<  U  dtirfyiiras, 

<  Gr.  i(uArtT>.<«if,  <  iaicTv)oc,  a  dactyl :  see  dactyl.'] 
L  a.  In;>ros.,cottstitutingorequivalenttoadac- 
t y  1 ;  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  dactyl  or 
dactyls ;  consisting  of  dactyls : 


foot; 


If  ye  vac  too  many  oV* ifs  toprther  ye  make  your 
too  light  and  of  no  solemne  crauitie,  such  as  the  a 
Be»lcs  in  court  nalurally  require 
fulUnKam.  Aj 


a  dactylic  spondee ;  dactylic  rhythm  or  u,v. 
dactylic  verses.  The  dactylic  rhythm  In  classical  poetry 
was  regarded  as  especially  majestic  and  dignified  .  a  con- 
tlnuons  sequence  of  dactyls,  however,  produced  a  rela- 
tively tighter  and  more  animated  effect,  an  admixture  of 
spondee*  giving  a  more  or  leas  heavy  or  retarded  move- 
ment to  the  verse.  The  most  frequent  dactylic  meter  la 
the  hexameter.  Other  dactylic  meters  were  used  InOrcem 
lyric  poetry,  and  In  the  drama,  especially  in  the  earlier 
|ieriod,  or  In  passages  expressing  lamentation  (monodies 
•nd  comiaatia).   See  Aejn suffer  and  rttgiat. 

Tills  at  least  was  the  power  of  the  spondaic  and  iraetyf- 
itk  hamiony.  JoAnauis,  KamUer,  So.  St. 

Iiiaplred  by  Hie  ditefytic  beat  of  the  horses'  hoofs.  I  ea- 
sayed  to  refM^at  tho  opuntng  lines  uf  Kvangelhie. 

LomU.  Fireside  Travels,  p.  104. 

Dactylic  class  (of  feet),  dactylic  foot  See  Morrnvrk. 
!»«•-  —  Dadrlic  flute,  a  Hute  ctiaractrrtn-d  by  unequal 
intervals.- DactyUc  spondee.  See  daefsf,  t 

II.  n.  1.  A  line  consisting  chiefly  or  wholly 
of  dactyls.— 2.  pi.  Meters  which  consist  of  a 
repetition  of  dactyls  or  of  equivalent  feet. 
Dactyliobranclila,  Dactyliobrancbiata  (dak- 
til  'iH>brang'ki-a,  -brang-ki-a't«),  n.  pi.  [NL.. 
<  Gr.  i(eum/.;oc,  a  finger-ring,  +  iiodyx'a,  gills.1 
An  order  of  tunieates  with  a  branchial  sac  of 
two  gills  girt  anteriorly  by  a  membranous  ring 
and  open  posteriorly.  It  is  represented  by  the 
I'yrommatida:  or  (Ire-bodies.  Also,  erroneously, 
fiiWy//ioTflMrn»«\ 

dactyUoglypa  (dsk-til'l-Vglif),  n.    (<  Gr.  A,- 

sn-J.mj/.i^oc,  an  engraver  of  gems,  <  da*n  >.<oc,  a 
finger-ring  (<  dasm./of,  finger:  see  dactyl),  + 
;>iOetf,  cut,  engrave.]  An  engraver  of  nnger- 
rings,  or  of  fine  stones  such  as  those  used  for 
rings.    Also  dactylioglyphUt. 

dactyUoglyphlc  (daW-til'i^-glif'ik),  a.  [<  dac 
tyUoglyphy  4-  -ic.)  Having  relation  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  dttotylioglyphy.  Also  dartyliogtyptic. 

dactylioglyphist  j dak-til-i-og'li-flst ),  n.  [<  dac- 
tylvHjlyphy  4-  •(*?.]    Same  as  dactytioglmih. 

dactylioglyphy  (dak-til  i-og'li-fl),'».  [<  dr.  ta- 
unt «>) /  io,<i,  <  rVMrtiXio)  /  ixjof :  see  dactylioglyph.] 
The  art  of  cngra%-ing  rings,  and  hence  of  engrav- 
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ing  fine  stones  like  those  used  for  finger-rings. 
See  itactyli<i<ilti>>i. 

dactyUoglyptic(.lak-til'i-tVglip'tik),o.  r<  Gr. 

ila«Ti?.<oc,  a  flnger-riivg,  +  ;  /i  xror,  verbal  adj. 
of  y'i+tiv,  cast,  carve,  +  -jr.]  Sumo  as  dVic 
tylioglyphic. 

dactyliographer  (dak-til-i-og'ra-fer),  n.  [<  Gr. 
iaxrv/MC,  atfnger-riug,  +  y/siorn.  write,  +  -rrl.] 
One  who  studies  or  describes  finger-rings: 
hence,  by  extension,  one  whodescri  bes  engraved 
stones. 

dactyUographic  (dak-til'i-o-graf'ik). ».  K  dac 
typography  +  ■ic.']  Kelating  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  dactyliography. 

dactyUography  (dak-til-l-og'r»-fi),  s.  [<  Gr.  <W- 
«ti  tioc,  a  flnger-nng,  +  -jpaaia,  <  )/iaarir,  write.] 
The  science  or  study  of  finger-rings;  a  descrip- 
tion of  or  an  essay  upon  finger-rings,  or,  by  ex- 
tension, upon  engraved  gf  lus. 
dactyllolofy  (dak-til-i-oT'o-ji),  u.  [<  Gr.  to. 
sti/joc,  a  iinger-ring,  +  ->o)ia,  <  Wjttr,  speak: 
see        v  ]    Same  as  dactyliography. 

(dak-til'i-o-man-si),  n.  [<  (Jr. 
finger-ring,  +'«oiTr/a,  divination.] 
by  means  of  a  finger-ring.  There  are 
manv  modes,  some  in  use  In  parts  of  Kiin.pe  to  thu  day  ; 
in  all  eithera  magic  ring  is  used,  or  an  ordinary  Snger-riug. 
In  which  some  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  wearer  U  suppiwed 
to  linger,  ami  the  movements  of  which  are  supposed  to  in- 
dicate hit  feelings  or  future  actions. 

Ine  classical  rfaerjriuniutiiew,  of  »  hli  ll  sn  OirUnit  an  ac- 
count U  given  in  the  trial  of  tin-  <-on*plratur*  Patricias  and 
llllarius.  who  aorkeil  it  to  find  out  who  was  b,  supplant 
the  emperor  Valena  A  round  table  was  msrkcd  at  the 
edge  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  anil  with  pray  era  and 
mystic  eerenioulea  a  ring  was  held  suspended  over  It  by  a 
thread,  and  by  swinging  or  stopping  towards  certain  letters 
gave  the  responalvo  words  of  tile  oracle. 

K.  It.  Tyt»r,  Ms*,  Culture,  L  116. 

dactylion  (dak-til'i-gn),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Aurri. 
>inv,  neut.  of  Ais-riJtof,  prop.  adj.  (n.,  a  finger- 
ring)^  ia*Tv>oc,  finger:  see  dactyl.]  1.  In  mirg., 
cohesion  between  two  fingers,  either  congenital 
or  as  a  consequence  of  burning,  ulceration,  etc. 
—  2.  Achiroplast  or flnger-gvmnasium  invented 
in  1835  by  Henri  Herr.,  for  the  use  of  ; 
forte-players. 

dactyliotheca  (dak-til'i-6-thiVkf),  «.;  pi.  dtie- 
tyllotheca  (-»*).  [NL„  <  Gr.  iarrv'/i(itU,ai,  a  col- 
lection of  gems,  <  tajcri  '/ioi,  a  finger-ring,  + 
tfyat,  cose,  reposltorv.]  A  collection  of  finger- 
rings,  kept  for  their  interest  or  rarity,  or  of 
engraved  gems  similar  to  those  of  rings,  espe- 
cially of  Greek  and  Roman  origin. 

Dactylla  (dak  'ti-lis),  ».  [NL.,  <  L.  <tactyli» 
(slso  dactylu*),  a  sort  of  grape  (cf.  dactylu*,  a 
sort  of  grass),  <  Gr.  itoxrtvjr,  a  sort  of  grape  (cf. 
AiATv?^rif,  a  kind  of  plant),  <  daari'Aor,  Anger: 
seo  dactyl.]  A  genus  of  grasses,  of  about  a 
dor.cn  species,  growing  in  the  cooler  teni|H?rate 
regions  of  the  old  world.  D.  nfosnersfa  is  a  valua- 
ble meadow-grass  of  Europe  and  the Vuilrd  Slates,  known 
aa  srrAnnf-^ntsa  (mm  Ita  growing  well  is  Die  shade,  and 
as  rars-j/iHrt-yrna*  from  the  uiia-stdeil  arraugenienl  of  It* 
dense  splkelets.  It  la  a  tall  and  rattier  stout  [icrennlal, 
with  a  tendency  to  form  tuasncks,  yielding  excellent  hay, 
slid  making  fine  pasturage  when  grown  with  other  grassea 

dactylist  (dak'U-llst), ».  [< dactyl  + -Ut.]  One 
who  writes  dactylic  verse. 
May  la  certainly  a  sonorous  iSattvt^ft 

T.  Warton,  prt  f  to  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

dactylitis  (dak-ti-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  t&- 
ktv?i>c,  finger,  toe,  +  -ifiS.]  In  pathol.,  inflam- 
mation of  a  finger  or  toe. 

dactylodoclime  (dak'ti-16-dok'me).  a.  [Gr. 
ila/mi/jxWr^r/,  four  fingers'  breadth.  <  <W«m>i>c, 
finger,  +  tAxw,  hand-breadth.]  An  Athenian 
measure  of  length:  same  aa  paltnte. 

Dactylognatha(dak-ti-log'ns-thji), n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Ai*rt>.or,  finger,  +  jTrifter,  jsw.]  A  group 
of  arachnidans. 

dactyloid  (dak'ti-loid),  a.   [<  Gr.  AurreJjstictr^, 

like  a  finger,  < 

tan  n  Xijc  ,  finger, 

+  rltoc,  form.] 

In  hot.,  finger- 
like in  form  or 

arrangement. 

Also  dactylotc. 
dactylology 

(dttk-ti-liiT'o- 
ji),  n.  [<  Or. 
Jas-rv/ur,  fin- 
ger, +  -/ojill,  < 

'/i-jiir,  speak: 
see  -o'ojjy.] 
The  art  '  of 
communicat- 
ing  ideas  or 

-  by 

ijtS 
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language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  See  d«t/- 
mut*. 

Dactylometra  (dak '  ti  - 16  -met '  if),  a.  [XL., 
<  Ur.  AuTv?rf>f,  a  finger,  +  rf^m;  a  measure.] 
A  genus  of  jcllyfishes,  of  the  family  I'tlagiida; 
and  order  Ditcophora,  related  to  Pelagla,  but 
with  more  numerous  tentacles.  See  cut  on 
^receding  page. 

DactylomyB  (dak-til' v-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
<td»Tii>jf,  finger,  +  hut,  mouse.]  A  genua  of 
hystricomorphic  rodents,  of  the  family  Octo- 
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to  divide  and  become  hard  and  useless,    it  U 

Inhered  Ui  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  Mill,  Uld  U  distinct 
(rum  anbury,  which  Is  caused  by  the  attacks  of  Insects. 

Dacty  loBCopidlB  ( dak '  ti  -  loa  -  kop '  i  -  de),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  DactyUuconv*  +  loVr.J  A  family  of 
fishes,  represented  by  the  genua  Daetytotrcopu*. 
They  have  an  elongated  antnm!(<>nii  tmdy,  cuboid  or  snb- 
i-onlc  head,  trlnipotl  oiicrcles,  very  vide  branchial  aper- 
ture*, a  long  single  dorsal  with  It*  anterior  portion  spi- 
ntgerous,  and  approximated  ventrala  with  a  spine  and  3 
rays  each.  The  species  are  of  auiall  slxe,  and  Inhabitants 
of  the  warm  American  seas. 

Dactyloscopus  (diik-ti-los'k$-pu»),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  oda-ni/jjf,  linger,  +  aaosrrrr,  view;  ef.  I'ra- 


nonmpus.)  A  genus  of  Ashes,  typical  of  the  fam- 

-  cra/<wtv> 
like  or  inarticulate  ventral 


dontuia  and  subfamily  EckiHomyinrr,  peculiar 
to  South  America.  It,  fyjwj,  tb*  lonil.ag  t] 
ft  long  tcalr  tmll,  uid  Ui'ti  the  Rplnca  In  live 
lutwt  of  tbta  group  at  bci" 


IT  tper-lei.  tiu 
pchgo  which 

>up  (if  lw-ttfreh<nr  r»u  poucu. 
j  (dak-ti-lon'o-mi),  «,    [<  0ft  ti- 
;  +  -vouia,  <  vi/utr,  rule;  cf.  vAuoe, 


ktv'aos,  finger, 

iMM  nee  nome.]  The  art  of  counting  or  num 
bering  on  the  fingers. 

dactylopodito  (dak-ti-lop'6-dit),  n.  r<  Gr.  «a- 
aniXor,aflngerorto«,  +  trot*  (to<J-),  a  E. /oof,  + 
-s'fo*.]  In  crustaceans,  the  seventh  and  last  (dis- 
tal) segment  of  a  limb ;  a  dactylus.  It  la  the  laat 
segment  of  a  developed  cmlopodtte,  suceeedbig  tile  profjo- 
dlt«,  forming  In  a  chelate  limb,  as  of  the  lobster,  with 
a  process  of  the  propoditr,  the  nippers  or  pincers  of  the 
claw.   See  cat  under  mdopmtit*. 

Dactylopora.  (dak-ti-Iop'G-rjl),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ddandor,  finger,  +  irdw,  passage.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Daetyloporida. 

dacty lopore  (dak'ti-lo-por),  n.  [<  Gr.  ooan*or, 
finger,  +  tropoc,  paaaage,  pore.]  In  tor'il . :  (a) 
The  pore  or  opening  of  a  dactylozoOld  in  the 
hydrocorallinc  hydrozoans,  as  millepore  coral. 
Moneley,  1881.  (6)  A  foraminifer  of  the  family 
Daetyloporida. 

dactyloporlc  (dak'ti-ly-por'ik),  a.  [<  daetylo- 
pore  +  -sc.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dactylo- 

jiactyloporldaD(dak'ti-lo-por'i-<le),  n.pi.  [M., 
<  Dactylopora  +  -ida\]  A  family  of  imperfo- 
rate rallioline  foramintfera. 

Dactylopterida  (dak'ti-lop-ter'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  lktctyloptcru*  +  -i'r<<r.]  A  family  of 
mail-cheeked  Ashes,  typified  by  the  genus  l)ac- 
tyloptertu.  They  have  "a  distinct  short  spinous  dorsal 
and  a  sliort  soft  dorsal  and  anal ;  and  tile  pectorals  are  di- 
vided Into  a  small  upper  and  very  louc  major  portion,  an.l 

■  i|.sm'   ■  I  l<  :ig  II, in 

ihnbr  la  a  •)  nom ut. 

dactylopteroid(dak-ti-lop'te-roid),  a.  [<  Dac- 
tyloptmu  +  -oirf.]  Pertaining  to  or  li  living  the 
characters  of  tho  Daetylopterida. 

dactylopteroas  (dak-ti-lop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
rt  letylopteru*,  <  Or.  iWart/jir,"  finger,  +  jrr<poV, 
wing,  =  E.  feather.]  In  icAfA.,  having  several 
inferior  rays  of  the  pectoral  An  free,  in  part  or 
entirely;  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  genus  Ihtetylopteru*. 

Dactylopterua  (dak-ti-lop'te-rus),  a.  [NL. : 
see  aiirtyloptfrou*.]  A  genus  of  acanthoptcry- 
gian  fishes,  typical  of  tho  family  IkictylopteruUr, 


ily  Daetylatfiopid*,  and  distinguished  by  finger- 
rtieulate  ventral  rays. 
dactyloM  (dak'ti-los),  a.   [<  NL. 
Or.  odarv/of,  finger :  see  dactyl.)    In  6of., 
as  daetj/loid. 

dactylotheca  (dak'ti-lrj-thfi'ltf),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
AdmAnc,  finger,  +  ftj«7,  a  ease:  see  l*cc«.l  In 
anUk.,  the  integument  of  the  toes  of  a  uird: 
the  horny,  leathery,  or  feathered  covering  of 
the  toes.    [Little  used.] 

dacty loua  (dak'ti-lus),  a.  [As  dactylom.]  In 
zoo!,  and  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  dactyl, 
dactylozoflid  (dak'two-ao'oid),  a.  [<  Or.  Ai- 
KTv?x>e,  finger,  +  amd.]'  In  :ool.,  an  occasional 
elongated  appendage  of  hydrozoans,  devoid  of 
a  mouth  ana  gastric  cavity,  and  having  a  simple 
tentacular  function :  so  called  from  its  shape. 

Kaaliloa  theroiutant  nutritive  pnlypsand  meduaoldgutni- 
phorea,  thera  are  Inconstant  niiHfiBcd  polypulds  or  meda- 
solila.  Theao  are  the  moutbtrsa  wurm  like  diHTvf.^n^s'fs 
wldch  . .  .  are  provided  with  a  tentacle,  which  .  .  .  has  no 
lateral  branches  or  atarregatlons  of  neiuatocyst*. 


having  the  pectoral  fins  enormously  enlarged 
and  wing-like,  and  divided  into  two  pnrtious. 
r*ltfa>t4  is  the  flying  siirnard.  also  called  ajri'iv;-ilsA.  a 
shared  by  the  iiKnibers  of  another  fandly,  liwr- 

[NL.,  <  Gr. 

dd»ri'>of,  Anger,  +  ,V;a.  root. J  Finger-and-loe, 
!  of  the  roots  " 


M*,    (V^iWncrtnlAas  Is  n  synolivm. 

da<rtylorbi»  (dak'ti-16-ri'z*),  » 


ChTHS,  Koulosy  ( trans. X  1.  24S. 

dactylus  (dak'ti-lus),  a. ;  pi.  daetuli  (-li).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  oaani>-or,  finger,  toe:  see  oVirfy/.]  1.  lit 
cool.:  (a)  In  t'nwtaoea,  tho  last  segment  of  the 
normally  "-jointed  leg;  a  dactylopodite.  It  is 
the  movable  claw  of  the  two  that  make  the  nip- 
per or  chelate  claw,  (b)  In  fntoiu.,  one  or  all  of 
t  bo  tarsal  joiuts  which  follow  the  first  one  in  any 
insect,  when,  as  in  a  bee,  for  example,  the  first 
joint  is  much  larger  than  the  rest  and  known 
as  tho  Metatarsus  or  planta.  In  beea  this  first  Joint 
la  different  In  structure  as  well  at  site  from  thereat,  and  la 
specifically  called  th*  touyula.  When  the  large  first  Joint 
Is  called  the  planta,  tho  dactylus  ts  known  aa  diyilMi,  as 
In  Klrby  and  Mpencc's  nomenclature.  The  use  of  dactyl w* 
In  this  sense  ts  by  Kurmelster  and  his  follower*.  (()  In 
conca.,  a  piddock,  I'holas  dactylus. 

It  It  the  property  of  the  dVn-ruf  m  (a  Ash  so  caned  from 
Its  strong  rcaemblancu  to  the  human  nail)  to  shine  bright- 
ly bi  Dm  dark.  Pliny,  Nat.  UaW.  (trana),  Ix.  H7. 

S.  In  asaf.  8ee  dii/itH/i,  1 . 
D&C US  (da'kus),  h,  [NL.,  <  Or.  ddaoc,  an  ani- 
mal of  which  the  bit*  is  dangerous,  <  ddavrrr, 
bite.]  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  of  the  fam- 
ily J/i«ctrf<r,  or  flies.  IK  oletc  is  a  species  in- 
jurious to  the  olive. 

dad1  (dad),  «.  [Not  in  literary  use  except  in 
delineations  of  rustic  speech;  earlv  mod.  K. 
also  daddc ( and  ttadda;  cf.  dim.  daddy);  <  late 
ME.  rtarfd,  dadde;  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin:  < 
Ir.  daid  =  Gael.  rtatdWH  =  \V.  tad  =  Corn.  fnf  = 
Bret.  tad.  tat.  father:  appar.  imitative  of  child- 
ish sjveeeh,  the  word  being  found  in  various 
other  languages;  ef.  L.  lata.  dim.  tatula,  father, 
jiapa,  =  Gr.  rurj,  rfrra,  father  (used  by  youths 
to  their  elders),  =  rikt.  fnfa,  father,  fa  to,  friend, 
=  Hind,  dada,  Oypsy  dad,  dado.  a=  Itohem.  to  to 
=  Lapp,  dadda,  father.  Cf .  txjp<i,  similarly  imi- 
tative. Hence  dim.  darfrfy.J  A  father;  papa. 
[Kustic  or  childish.] 

Zounds!  I  was  never  so  bothumpd  with  words, 
Since  I  first  called  my  brothers  father  disd. 

K.  John,  IL  » 

dad-  (<la<l).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  daddtd,  jipr.  dad- 
'fin*;,    [E.  dial.,  =  St1,  ilaud;  origin  obscure.] 

1.  trann.  \.  To  dash;  throw;  scatter. 

Nenims  system  all  daddnt  about  by  coach  travel. 

CarljiU,  In  Kri>ilde,  II.  ». 

2.  In  coal-minina,  to  mix  (fire-damp)  with  atmo- 
spheric air  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes 
incapable  of  exploding.    [North.  Eng.] 

JX  intrant.  To  fall  forcibly, 
dad-  (dad),  «.    [<  da<P,  r.)    A  lump;  a  large 
piece:  as,  a  dad  of  bread.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
dadda  (dad'jt),  n.    Same  us  dad1  and  daddy. 
daddie,  ».    See  daddy. 

daddle'  (dad'l),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  daddltd,  ppr. 

daddlintj.    [Sc.,  also  daullr;  tn't\.  of  rtVtffe,  q.  v.] 

To  walk;  with  tottering  steps,  like  a  child  or  an 

old  man  ;  waddle.  [Rare.] 
daddle1  (dsd'l),  n.  also  written  daidle. 

and  dim.  ,laddl,r,  daidli,,  <  dadtlle.  datdU.  r.] 

A  large  bib  or  pinafore. 


daddle2  (dad'l),  a.  The  hand.  [Slang  and  prur. 

Eng.] 

Wtrry  nueipected  pleasure ;  tip  ua  your  daMle. 

atsass&ry,  Alton  Locke,  sat 

daddock  (dad'ok),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  The 
heart  or  body  of  a  tree  thoroughly  rotten. 
[Hare.] 

Tl>e  teres t  red  dodifucta  lay  In  the  green  pastures  wtu  re 
tlH-y  had  lain  year  after  year,  crumbling  sway,  aad  seiidlng 
forth  Innumerable  new  and  pleasant  forma. 

H.  Judd,  Margaret,  IL  I. 

daddocky  (dad'ok-i),  a.  [<  daddock  +  -jy'.J 
Rotten,  like  a  decaved  tree.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

daddy,  daddle  (dad'i),  a.;  Pl.  daddie*  (-ix). 
[Formerly  also  dadda  ;  dim.  of  dad1,  q.  v.]  A 
lather;  papa:  diminutive  of  nW». 

Ill  follow  you  through  treat  and  snaw, 
111  stay  no  lander  wl'  my  dmidir. 

Gla^jaa  Ptgw  (i:hlld  s  Ballads,  IV.  TT\ 

daddy-long-legs  (dad'i-16ng'legz),  n.  1.  In 
Great  Britain,  a  name  of  tipularian  dipterous 
insects,  or  crane-flies,  of  the  family  Ttpultdtr. 
Also  called  father-long-legs  and  Harry-long-leg*. 
—  S.  In  America,  a  popular  name  of  the  opilio- 
nino  or  nhalangidcan  arachnids  or  harvestinen. 
spider-like  creatures  with  small  rounded  bodies 
and  extremely  long,  slender  legs.  Also  called 
iirandfathrr-lnng-legti  and  granddaddy-long-lcgs. 
See  I'halangittm. 

daddy-acnlplvi  (dad'i-skul'pin),  a.  A  cottoid 
Ash,  Ooffuyr  gra-nlandieut.    See  teulpin. 

dado  (dad),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  daded,  ppr.  dart- 
ing. [Origin  obscure;  cf.  the  freq.  doddle*. 
Hardly  connected  with  toddle.)  I.  intrant.  To 
walk  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  like  a  child  in 
leading-strings ;  hence,  to  Aow  gently.  [Rare.] 

So  sooner  taught  to  dads,  but  from  their  mother  tnp. 
And,  la  their  speed)  course,  strive  others  to  outstrip 

Drat/lm,  1'olyolbion,  L  daSt 

But  oasly  from  her  source  as  lata  gently  dndr*, 

Drayton,  folyidhlou,  air.  *SBi 

IX  trans.  To  hold  up  by  leading-strings. 
[Rare.] 

The  little  children  when  they  learn  to  go. 
By  painful  mothers  daded  to  and  fro. 

Iirnytan.  Earl  of  Surrey  to  Lady  Oomldine. 

dadge  (<laj),  r.    A  dialectal  variant  of  dodge. 
dadi&n  (da'di-an),  n.    [Mingrelian.]  Thelitis 

Itorne  by  the  governor  or  prince  of  Mingrelia. 

See  Mingrelian. 

dado  (da'dd).  n.  [<  It.  Hp.  Pg.  dado,  a  die,  a 
cube,  —  E.  die:  Bee  die3.)  In  arch.:  (a)  That 
part  of  a  pedestal  between  the 
base  and  the  cornice  ;  the  die. 


(fc)  The  finishing  of  tho  lower 
part  of  the  walls  in  the  interior 
of  a  house,  made  somewhat  to 
represent  the  dado  of  a  pedes- 
tal, and  consisting  frequently 
of  a  skirting  of  wood  about  3 
feet  high.  The  dado  is  also 
somctiniearepreaentedbywall-  itowii 
paper,  India  matting,  or  some  ..—rh^.  ,»t,^r«. 
textile  fabric,  or  by  painting. 

The  w  alls  of  the  drawing,  room  are  covered  with  a  tap- 
estry of  yellow  mid  white,  the  figure  being  serolb  of  yel- 
low on  a  crcain  whlte  ground.    A  dad  " 
ts  of  i 


« 


Mior.  'TrtJ/r.V. 

,UndT° 


dado  (da'do),  r.  t. 
—  2.  To  insert  in  i 
into  ita  upright, 
dado-plane  (da'd6-plAn),  n.  A  plane  with  pro- 
jecting blade  used  for  cutting  grooves. 
Dadoxylon  (da-dok'si-lon),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  cVf 
(<n?A-),  Attic  coutr.  of  da<c  (AjuU),  a  torch  (<  doJ- 
riv,  kindle),  +  { t  ?.on,  wood.]  The  generic  name 
given  by  Eudlicher  to^ertain  fossil  trees  not  un- 
common in  the  coal-measures  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  other  countries.  The  wood  of  tills  tree  h  ten- 
erally  reoattdanl  as  Is  lug  similar  In  some  respects  to  ihst 
of  many  recent  conifers.  Orand  'Kurj',  however,  considers 
Ikbtittvton  as  belonging  to  the  cycailaccoua  genua  Cordis. 
iJ«,  wfille  Kraiu  allies  it  with  the  araucarUa.  and  puts  It 
as  a  subdivision  of  the  genus  Jraucarnxyion. 

dxdal,  a.    See  dedal. 

Dxdalea  (de-da'le-ll),  a.  [NL.  (with  ref.  to 
their  labtTinthiforrii  pores),  <  Gr.  SaiAaAoe,  the 
builder  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  <  cloidnior, 
skilfully  wrought :  we  dedal.)  A  genus  of  hv- 
mennmycetous  fungi,  belonging  to  the  family 
1'olyporei,  having  the  pores  firm  and,  when 
mature,  sinuous  and  labyrinthlfonn.  Thespecles 
nte  Indurated  In  tenure,  and  grow  on  dead  wood.  Tb-  re 
arc.  IS  s|»x-lra  known  In  r 
oc-iit  In  North  Anwrlra,  s 


dsd&lenchyma 

fusion.]    In  but.,  a  name  of  entangled  c>elln,  as 

in  noun'  fungi.    [Not  now  iu  mm-, ] 
daedalian,  a.    Sec  dcdatian. 
daedalold  (ded'a-loid),  a.    [<  Iktdalea  +  -oh/.] 

Resembling  Ihrdalea ;  labyrinthifomi. 
dasdalous,  <'■    Nee  dtdalons. 
daemon,  dsmonic,  etc.   See  demon,  etc. 
daesman,  n.    See  desman. 

daff lt  (Jaf ),  ».  K  ME.  daf,  daffe,  anpar.  <  fuel. 
tlanfr  m  Sw.  do/  —  Dan.  dor,  deaf,  stupid,  = 
K.  den/:  seed«i/.]  A  fool;  an  idiot;  a  block- 
head. 

1  sal  lien  holde  a  <fV,  a  cokenay. 

CAaurer,  Hi  Tit  i  Tate,  1.  Dili. 

"Thow  dntod  daf 4,"  quod  the,  "dullo  m  till  wlrUw; 
Tu  lit*)  Latyn  thow  lerncdott  Jrdr,  In  thl  gnoihe." 

fit Tt  Plowman  (U>,  I.  138. 

daff1  daf),  r.  i.  [<  dof/l,  h.J  To  be  fooliah; 
make  sport ;  play ;  toy.  [Scotch.] 

We  II  hauld  our  court  'mid  the  roaring  Una, 
And  daf  In  tin-  lashan'  tkle-. 
MrrmaidtHvf  Ctfd;  Edinburgh  Mag.,  Mar,  182a 

Com*  ynnt  the  green  an'  da/  w I'  me, 
My  unarming  dainty  Dm  > 

Poems,  I.  175, 
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Daflla  ( Jaf  i-l|),  n.  [NL.  ( VY.  E.  Leach,  1324) ; 
a  nonsense  word.]  A  genua  of  fresh-water  or 
river  docks,  of  the  subfamily  Analinir.  They  haw 
a  trim  and  elegant  form,  Willi  a  lung  •Hm  neck  ;  am)  tin/ 
adult  male  has  a  narrow  cuneale  tall,  the  two  middle 
feather*  of  which  are  luiig-eitorUd,  lincar-acale,  and 


I.  fA  var.  of  doff,  q.  t.]  1.  To 
t  off;  doff. 


dar*t  (Jaf) 
toss  aside ;  put 

The  nhnhl«-f<Mt«d  madcap.  Prince  of  Wales. 

Ami  hit  comrade*,  that  daf  d  the  world  aside 

And  Md  It  naaa.  Shot,,  1  Hen.  IV'..  It.  1. 

There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  1  d<i/'<(. 

*'Ao*.,  Lo»«r»t'<niiplalm,  1.  ai7. 

2.  To  turn  (one)  aside. 

And  daf" d  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care, 
To  descant  on  the  dmht*  of  tut-  decay. 

.SArt*.,  Paa*.  Pilgrim,  ilr. 

daffadilly,  daffadowndilly.  n.   See  daffodil. 
jiwHiiy  (daf  ing),  ».     [Vernal  n.  of  daff1,  c] 

1.  TEoughtlesR  gaiety;  foolery.  [Scotch.]' 

I  i. til  ui  daf  it'  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  knowe  they  aat  thera  down, 

Ihirru,  The  Twa  Oof*. 

2.  Insanity. 

doing  to  I'rauce.  there  he  falls  Into  a  phreiule  and  daf- 
fine  which  kveped  him  tu  Ida  death.  Melville,  Ma.,  p.  iiv 

dafuah  (daf  lah),  o.   [<  daffi  +  -i»A*.]  Shy; 

foolish:  bashful.  [Scotch.] 
daffle  (daf  I),  r.  {.;  prct.  and  pp.  daffled,  ppr. 
daffling.    fFreq.  of  daff*,  i\]    To  become  fool- 
iah, or  feeble  in  memorv,  as  by  reason  of  age. 
[I'rov.  Eng.] 
dafflor  (dnf'lor),  n.    An  old  foolish  person. 

[Pro-.  Eng.] 
da  flock  (duf 'ok),  i».  [  Appar.  <  daffl,  «.,+  -or*.] 

A  dirty  slattern.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
daffodil  (daf  £-dil),  h.  (There  arc  many  fanci- 
ful variations  uf  this  name:  daffodilly,  daffo- 
dilly, daffodairnditly,  daffadinrndilly,  daffydotrn- 
dilli/,  daffy,  formerly  also  affmlilly,  etc.,  the  last- 
roentioiied  pointing  to  the  earlier  form  uffodit, 
affadili,  <  ME.  affodylie,  affadyll  (the  prosthetic 
>f7  like  the  other  variations,  being  prob.  due  to 
caprice),  <  ML.  affodillus  (>  OP.  affrmlille,  aph- 
rodille),  <  L.  aspnodilns  (>OF.  asphodile),  prop. 
asphodel**,  <  Or.  aoforfVAnr,  >  E.  asphodel:  see 
asphodel.  The  name  has  been  transferred  in 
Eng.  to  the  narcis- 
sus. |  The  popular 
name  of  the  Carets- 
suit  J'tetuttrXarcis- 
sun,  natural  order 
AmaryllUiacea;  of 
which  there  are 
many  varieties  in 
cultivation.  The  sol- 
itary nodding-  flowers, 
upon  a  flattened  scape, 
are  of  a  bright  primrose- 
yellow  color,  with  a  cy- 
lindrical crown  lotiger 
than  the  funnel  shaped  tube.  The  boop'petticoat  daffo- 
dil. S.  Bulbvcodium,  bun  solitary  erect  yellow  (lowers. 
The  rush  daffodil  la  another  species,  ,V.  frtnnrfrttr.  having 
*  short  crown  and  a  slender  drooping  tube. 

■  I  wondrous  skill !  and  sweet  wit  of  the  man 
That  her  In  dafadiUiet  sleeping  made 

Sarawr,  F.  q.,  III.  il.  at 

Dafndtlt. 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dates,  ami  take 
The  wlml*  of  March  with  beauty.  Shot.,  W.  T.,  It.  a 

\  rti-v  t,l,,ii.|e.  ii-id  in  a  i  a*  wn, 

That  cUil  Iter  like  an  April  dafatiUy. 

Tennttton,  lTinccaa.  II. 

Checkered  daffodil  the  friUllarv.  Frilillaria  MrtragriM. 

Peruvian  daffodil,  an  amuryllldDceons  plant,  faVhUM 
Amawat.t.  reaciiibllng  a  tisitcTHtluiiL   l^eealto  tta-dafo. 

dit.) 

daffodilly,  daffodowndilly,  ><■   See  daffodil. 
daffy  ( Jaf  i ),  a.   A  short  form  for  da ffodil. 
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dagger 

dag:4  (daf  ),  n.  [<  ME.  dagge,  an  ornamental 
point  or  slit  on  the  edge  of  garments,  a  latcbet; 
a  particular  use  of  dag1, 
a  dagger,  not  found  in 
that  sense  in  MK.J  A 
loose  pendent  end;  a 
pointed  strip  or  extremi- 
ty, specifically  -  (o)  A  leather 
tirap;  a  ■hue-lauiiet,  or  the 

5a 

nigbe    smuts    knopjtod  with 
damn. 

Hum.  <\f  tht  Rot,  I  TSU'il. 


Skeiektt  l^tlnttlk  :  shnol 
tana  i  tASwattBteil  with 
Utgv      •  Irnn  Viollel-kt. 

Dwc't  "tact,  du 
i  ■- .  ., .  i»  t 


Platsll  P^JIU  ■  . 

nearly  as  long  as  the  wing  from  the  carpul  joint  to  the  end 
of  the  Drat  primary.  The  ty  pe  of  the  genua  la  the  well, 
known  pintail  or  spriittall  duck.  I Aa/lin  (imfa,  widely  dis. 
trlbuted  In  l".uro|i«,  Atla,  and  America.  There  are  5  other 
specie*,  all  Amertcan,  The  genua  la  alto  called  TrncAefv- 
neffa,  /wt/f>iwffii,  and  PKotutnurut. 
daft  (daft),  a.  [Se.  and  E.  dial.,  <  ME.  daft, 
var.  of  deft,  stupid,  fooliah,  mild,  aimple:  see 
(Wr.]  1.  Simple;  atupid;  fooliah;  weak-mind- 
ed; silly:  applied  to  persons  or  things. 

Vou  are  the  rfit/teat  dottitet  1  erer  saw  on  two  legs. 

OntftMf  .Vo<t. 

That  his  honour.  Mookbarna,  would  hae  dnne  tic  a  rfit/f- 
llke  thing,  as  t.i  gte  grnnil  weel  worth  lifty  shillings  an 
acre  for  a  mailing  that  would  be  dear  o  a  ptind  Scats 

.>i!„ff,  Antlo,nary,  ir- 

Let  as  think  no  mure  of  this  daft  tiuslnca*,  Stdt. 

2.    Insane. —  3.    Playful;    frolicsome  Daft 

day*,  the  Christmas  holidays :  so  called  from  the  merri- 
ment indulged  In  at  that  season.  —  To  go  daft,  or  clean 
daft,  to  loae  one's  wits  or  common  tense  ;  became  foolish 
or  insane :  act  at  if  crary. 

daftly  (daft'H),  <i«fr.  In  a  Jaft  maimer ;  fool- 
ishly; insanely. 

daftness  (dift'ties),  n.  The  ijuality  of  lu-ittg 
daft.  [Scotch.] 

Can  you  tell  us  of  any  instance  of  his  daff  neat 

Gait,  The  Entail,  II.  175. 

dag1  (Jag),  ».  [<  Ssr.  dagg  =  ImL  liiiag(dagg-) 
=  Dan.  du_</  =  E.  (/earl,  q.  v.]  In  iiaria of  Sl-ot- 
lanJ,  a  thin  or  gentle  rain,  a  thick  fog  or  mist, 
or  a  heavy  shower.   ./•.•>«!•  i  

dag1  {<!»>;>,  r, ;  j>ret.  anJ  pp.  dogged,  ppr.  dog- 
ging. [<  Sw.  nagga  (=  Ioel.  doggra),  bedew,  < 
dagg  =  Ieel.  dihg,  dew :  wf»  duji,  n.  Cf.  detel, 
r.  Hence  the  freq.  daggle,  q.  v.]  I.  fr«a#.  To 
bedew;  daggle. 

II.  infran*.  1.  To  rain  gently;  drizxle:  aa,  it 
dags. —  2.  To  run  thick.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

dag-t  (dag),  «.  [Alao  written  dagge;  =  MD.  D. 
dagge  =  af  ],<}.  dagge,  <  OP.  dagiie,  V.  dague  = 
Sp.  daga  —  Pg.  daga,  adaga  —  It.  daga ;  of 
Celtic  origin :  cf.  Uuael.  daga.  a  dagger,  a  pis- 
tol, as  Bret,  dag,  a  dagger.  See  further  under 
dagger*  and  rfo</9.]  1.  A  dagger  (which  gee). 
Johnson. 

tin!  Itatola: 
To  tdtc  hi*  thnmh  at  me '. 

HandaliA,  Muse*  Imiklisf-glaa*. 

2.  A  pistol;  a  long,  heavy  pistol,  with  the  han- 
dle only  slight  Iv  curved,  formerly  in  use.  Also 
called,  especially  in  Scotland,  tact.  PlaneM, 

He  killed  one  of  the  IhecUti  horse*  with  Id*  calluex. 
Slid  shot  s  Turke  thoruw  Iwth  cheek*  with  a  ifuv. 

HaktHjit  «  r'lntjrtw,  I.  iH. 

3.  (From  the  verb.]  A  stab  or  thrust  with  a 
dagger.    Minshcu,  101 7. 

dag'^t  (dag),  r.  f.  [<  MF~  daggen  (=  MD.  dug- 
gen,  pleree,  etab),  <  OF.  dnguer,  atab  with  a 
Jagger;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  pierce  or  stab 
with  a  dagger. 

Ilartea  the  Ilucbe-mene  dalle  tie  nipsynes. 

With  derfe  dyutte*  af  dede,  dtvf.tf*  thurgbe  scheldea. 

Marie  Arthure  (C.C.T.3.H  2101 
I  am  tidd  It  waa  one  Rosa  of  Lancaster .  .  .  half  drew 
a  dagger  he  wore  Instead  of  a  sword,  and  swore  any  man 
wbo  uttered  such  sentiments  ought  to  be  daaaed. 

(fattalin.  In  Stevens,  p.  94. 

2.  To  cut  Into  slips.— 3.  To  cut  out  a  pattern 
on  (the  edge  of  a  garment  ). — 4.  To  cut  off  the 
skirts  of.  aa  the  fleece  of  sheep.  Kersey, 


t**).\n  ornamental  pointed  form, 
one  of  many  into  whirl,  tin-  Mlgs 
of  a  garment  waa  cut,  producing 
an  effect  ao&netliing  I  ike  a  fringe : 
used  etiiecially  In  tits  aecoml 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Alto  tpelkil  .l.fty. 

W  obUi  they  htame  the  Itnrnea 

that  hrotij[l«  newu  gytit. 
And  dry  in-  out  the  itayytr  ami 

all  the  llurhc  ontla. 

JtieKard  rAe  Hedtleu.  1IL  18S. 

daggar  (dag'lir).  u.  [Cf. 

dagger^.]  A  local  English 

name  of  one  of  the  acyl- 

lioid  sharks, 
daggot.  p.  and  «.    Same  as  dag-,  dan3. 
dagged  (Jag'cd),  p.  a,     [l*p.  of  dag*,  «.] 

Pointcxl. 

Tltey  tchot  spelrt*  and  daagit  arrowes  quhalr  the  curn- 
panei*  war  thickest         A'luxr,  Hist,  Hefonnstlon,  p.  Su, 

dagger1  (dag'er),  ».  [<  ME.  darner  m  Icel. 
daggardr  —  Dan.  dagger! ;  of  Celtic  origin :  < 
W.  dagr  s  Ir.  daigear  =  Bret,  daycr,  a  dagger; 
cf.  Bret,  dug  —  OOael.  daga,  a  dagger:  see 
dag*,  ».]    1.  An  edged  nuJ  pointed  weapon 

for  thrusting, 
shorter  than 
a  sword,  and 
Ued,  emtiluon- 
Iv  in  connec- 
tion with  tho 
rapier,  by 
swimlgnien  in 
the  sixteenth 
and  seven- 
teenth cen- 
turies, held  in 
the  left  hand 
to  parry  the 
thrust  of  nnad- 
v.-ri.iry'-i  ni- 
pier.  lite  dag- 
ger  wa*  also  the 
Kor  the  dagger  of  the 


Dajgam 

common  weapon  of  priratecomliftt. 
middle  age*,  see  mtse ruonfe. 


Thou  must  wear  thy  sword  by  thy  aide. 
And  thy  daftatr  handsomely  at  thy  hack. 
The  fonder  fnou  I i out  the  mors  /oof,  etc 


(1.-.70X 


Is  thkt  a  da<tyfr  which  I  aee  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand? 

Shat.,  Macbeth,  II  1. 

3.  Any  straight  stabbing-weapon,  as  tbo  dirk, 
poniard,  stiletto,  etc. — 3.  In  printing,  an  obe- 


l/stcrpUlar  anil  Motfc  of  POfgar.  os  ConoawooJwlaggee 
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lUk ;  a  mark 
ger,  thus:  it  is  the 
when  *  page  has  more  Uu 
•larC),  fleeotWiat. 
4.  In  rntom.,  the  popular  name  of  several  noo- 
ruid  moths  of  the  genua  Jcronyeta:  an  called 
from  a  black  dagger-like  mark  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  fore  wing*.  The  poplar -dagger.  A. 
pmmli.  feeds  In  the  larval  state  on  cottoiiwoud  leaven. 
The  caterpillar  la  cloaaly  covered  with  long  yellow  lialrs, 
■ml  caxrlea  Ave  Ions  black  tufts.  Sec  cut  oa  preceding 
The  smeared  dagger,  A  Mimla.  feeds  in  the  " 


14,42 

of  amdze  on  the  northern  circuit  to 

arms  against  maraudera. 
dagger-plant  (dag'er-plant),  n.    A  name  of 

several  cultivated  species  of  yucca.    The  fiber 

of  this  plant  is  known  as  dagger -fiber.  Also 

called  Spanish  dagger.    8ee  VHcra. 
daggerB-drawingt"('Iag'drz-dra'ing),  a. 

ness  to  light,  or  a  state  of  contest,  i 

with  daggers. 

arc  at  daprw-dratring  amn 
Uclland,  u.  of  Annular 


as  or  as  if 


I  Dagget  .1 1  -       M  „>.',.•■„.  natanl  Uie. 

•tate  on  many  plants,  u  wparurua.  cotton,  and  smart- 
weed  |  It  la  Mack,  with  a  bright-yellow  l«nd  at  the  atile 
and  a  cross  row  ot  cximann  warts  ami  ailft  yellowish  or 
mat' red  I  ml  lea  acroaa  each  joint 

0.  In  Hollas'*  nomenclature  of  eponge-spieules, 
a  form  of  the  sexrtvdlate  spicule  resulting  from 
reduction  of  the  distal  ray  and  great  develop- 
ment of  the  proximal  rav. — 6.  t»f.  In  bat. :  (a) 
The  sword-grass,  I'halaris  arundinaeta,  or  per- 
haps J'oa  aquatiea.    (b)  The  yellow  flag,  Iris 

I'seudaeorus  . 

to  atrike ;  hern 


Marcrllinua  (1009). 
at  ddft-jrra-drtiirin.?, 
cUpperclawlng. 
S.  Butler,  ttudibraa,  II.  II.  7B. 

daggesweynet,  «.   See  dagsteain. 

daggett  (dag'et),  ».  A  dark  red-brown  tar  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  wood  and 
bark  of  species  of  birch.  It  has  a  strong  and 
persistent  odor,  like  that  of  Russia  leather. 

daggle  (dag'l),  v. ;  prel.  and  pp.  daggled,  ppr. 
daggling.  [Freq.  of  dag*.  e.J  I.  trans.  To 
draggle;  trail  through  mud  or  water,  as  a  gar 
incut .    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Prill-ce  so  ace  If  In  that 
Croud  of  dayyled  downs  there,  thou  canal  And  her. 

ryraWey.  Ilaiu  Dealer.  Iil 

The  warrior  s  very  plume,  1  aay. 
Was  damled  by  the  dashing  spray. 

&o(f,  L.  of  L.  M,,  L  a>. 

II.T  infrans.  1.  To  run  through  mud  and 
water. 

S  ir  like  a  puppy,  da^tied  through  the  town. 
To  fetch  and  carry  slog. song  up  and  down. 

Paft,  Prol.  to  Satires,  L  S&. 

9.  To  run  about  like  a  child;  toddlo.  Urate. 


dahabiyeh 

a.    [ME.,  also.  , 
!  see  dag*.]   A  slip  or  ] 

Ysve  ua  .  .  . 
A  d<*Qon  ot  your  blanket,  leer*  damp. 

CAitijcrr,  Sunimoncr  a  Talc,  1.  43. 

Dagon- (da'gon), n.  |L. Dagon, Or.  ■!..•;.«..< Ueb. 
dag,  a  fish.]  The  national  god  of  the  Philis- 
tines, represented  as 
formed  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  man  and  the 
lower  part  of  a  fiah. 

Hli  IDusl  dm  .uu  temples 
w,  I.  at  ilua  awl  Aslidod. 
He  had  a  female  currela- 
tire  among  ths  Syrians, 
called  AtargaUa  or  lat-rce- 
to.  In  hahylonlaD  or  As- 
ayrian  my  tholugy.thc  name 
Ihvgou  fa  given  to  a  Bah  dike 
taring  who  rose  frotn  the 
waters  of  tike  Red  Sea  as 
one  ot  the  great  betvrfac- 
tore  of  men. 

,  ill-ward  man 
AfalMs.  P.  U,  L  »«• 


[<  Dagon*  +  -at,  as  in 
jorof  Dagon. 


honor  of 
tilMrai 


They  have  been  at  dawn  drawn  ever  tines,  and  Refton 
haa  revenged  himself  by  a  thousand  jnkea  at  Ure  Kings 
Oreeille,  Memoirs,  June  '24,  li>*i». 

t)M  weapon  given  to  the  Vice  In  the  old 
moralities :  often  used  BiriiraUvely  ot  any 
'  rocona  n(  attack  or  detente, 

Uke  tii  the  old  Mcs. 
Wliowlth 
In  hi. 

Cries,  Ah,  _ 

Shmsk.,  T.  X.,  It.  8  (aong). 

If  I  do  not  neat  thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a 
HflAih,  and  drl»«  all  thy  aulijerte  afore  thee  " 
wild  gooae,  I  II  ncrer  wear  lislr  on  niy  fad*  I 

Mac.,  1  Hen.  IV..  II.  4. 


n  Mi  uie  04u  »  ICS,  .  .  . 
wlthds«era/<«rt, 
■  rage  and  hla  wrath, 
ra,  Ah,  bat  •  to  the  devil. 


dagfletailt  (dag'l-tal),  a.  and  a.  [<  daggle  + 
obj.  ntfls,]  L  «.  One  whose  garments  trail  on 
the  wet  ground ;  a  slattern;  a  draggletail. 

II.  a.  Having  the  lower  ends  or  skirts  of 
one's  garments  defiled  with  mud.  Also  dag- 
tailed. 

The  grntlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure-  ars  apt  to  he  ehnaksd 
at  the  alght  of  ao  many  da$$t.t*U  paraolia  that  hajipei i  to 
fall  in  their  way.  Swift. 

daggly  (dag'li),  a.  [<  daggle  +  -y1.]  Wet; 
showery.    [I'rov.  Eng.] 

*.    [Also  written  dagc*h. 


wlthaatfcflrr  "howerj-.  [I-rov.tng 
like  a  flock  m  daghesh  (dag'osh),  a, 


_  __■  in  /irbtffiv;,  a  referrnoe  niark  (t)  Mtl 
In  order  after  the  .tagger.  AU.. .  alle.1  dirai..  -  Bpan- 
See  rfovjjrwptanf.-To  " 
k  or  apeak  Hercely  or  aar 


Aa  yon 
the  uae  nl 


2) ;  <  dagger* 


Hamlet,  HL  2.  i»reT. 


,    In  Ueb.  gram.,  a  point 

S laced  in  the  bosom  of  a  letter,  to  indicate  its 
cgreo  of  hardness.    7».;W.  fene  (Latin  fen*  aoft) 
when  uaed  wilh  the  conaoaiaiila  UA.  ffh,  dh,  M,  |M,  ana 
(A,  removes 
(Latin  fori, 
The  latter 


[Rare.] 

A  banquet  worse  than  Job  ar hlMrenS,  orthe/An^masta  of 
the  I'hUlatlnes  (like  the  llacchanala  of  the  Msnsdrs),  w  hen 
for  the  aliutting  up  of  thetr  atomacha  the  houae  fell  down 

iui.  t.  juu...i,,ttt.rii,  i.  lea 
|  (dajr'swan),  n.  [<  ME.  daggyntefne, 
dagtuayne;  of  obscure  origin,  but  prob.  con- 
nected with  dag*,  q.  v.J  A  kind  of  carpet :  a 
rough  or  coarse  covering  for  a  bed. 

Payntedn  chdliyi, 
Ichn  a  p«e»  by  pee*  prykkjde  tylle  other, 
Uuliliyde  with  daaau-avnlkra  dowhlede  tliey  aem< 
J/<arte^rtAl/r.(E.E.T.  8.X  L 
I'nder  corerleta  made  of  dsgrairaift. 

Harrimm,  lkeecrlp.  of  Itrilaln  (Holinahed  a  Chroo.)L 

dag -tailedt  (dag'tald),  a.    Same  as  daggletad. 

Woidd  it  not  te«  thee,  where  thy  aires  did  keep. 
To  toe  the  dunged  fold*  ot  dag-biyTd  sheep  ? 

Hji.  IUU,  Katlrva,  V.  L  IIS. 

dagne  (dag;),  n.  [F. :  see  dag'*.]  1».  A  dagger. 
—  2.  A  (.pike-horn,  or  unbrancbed  antler. 

Its  deer,  which  are  lew,  Include  those  which  neeer  pro- 
duce more  than  the  rfiwuf.or  the  flrit  horn  of  the  northern 
terrus  B.  6.  Cope,  origin  ot  tho  t.tie.t.  p.  116. 

Dafue  k  roellet,  a  d 

ana  pommel. 

Dagtienrean  (da-eer'tVan), 
Ihtgiierre,  or  to  his  inventio 


noves  tlte  A  aoitml.  thus  :  3,  kh.  3,  b  ;  rfo-afteaA  font 
forte,  hunt)  doubles  the  letter  in  which  It  b  placed, 
liter  It  always  prvecded  by  a  vowel ;  Uie  furuier 


to  him.  you  may  Justly  dread 
year  owo  bresat. 

Junius,  Letters,  xxrl. 

dagger1  (dag'er),  e.  t.  [<  ME.  ilagiferen  (in  def. 

>,  w.]    1.  To  pierce  with  a  dagger; 


/  gallants  have  drank  healths  to  me 
(lutof  their  ifa^rrd  anna?   Ml.,,  Honest  Whore. 

2t.  To  provide  with  a  dagger. 

r  to  ben  clothed :  now  long,  now 
now  iiiauyereif 

MamtrtiUr,  Traeela,  p.  1ST. 

To  dagger  arnut.  lag  «nai. 

dagger"  (dag'fer).  n.  [Supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  diagonal.]  In  ship-building,  any  tim- 
ber lying  diagonallv. 

dagger-alet,  «-  A  Vind  of  ale  much  spoken  of 
in  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  sold  at  the  bagger,  a  celebrated 
public  house  in  llolborn.  Sare*. 

Ilat  we  must  have  March  beere,  itiaible  dooblc  bcere, 
le,  Kllenlsh. 

OoaowVrne.  Delicate  Wet  for  Droonkanlca. 

apt  (dag'er-ehep),  a.  [<  dagger* 
(aaTd  to  allude  also  to  the  name  of  a  public 
house  in  Uolbont:  seo  dagger-ale)  +  eneap.] 
Dirt-cheap. 

We  tst  oiir  wares  at  a  very  e«ay  price ;  he  [the  iterlll 
may  boy  ua  even  ,ta<tx»r-tl*.ir,  as  w,  •»>'^  ^  ^ 

dagger-fiber  (dag'6r-fi'b*r),  ».   The  fiber  of 

the  dagger-plant, 
dagger-knee  (dag'er-ne),  ».  [<  dagger*  +  a-jiee.] 

In  imip-buildiug,  r.  knee  that  is  inclined  from 

the  perpendicular, 
dagger-knife  idag'er-nif).  n.     A  dirk-knife. 

.Scoff. 

(dmr'V-r-mun'i),  n.    A  sum  of 
"  1  in  England  to  the 


dag-lock  (dag'lok),  a.  [<  dagl  +  tocA-a.  Cf. 
dew-Jap.]  A  lock  of  wool  on  a  sheep  that  hangB 
and  drags  in  the  wet.  [Scotch.] 
Dago  (da'gu),  a.  (s» id  to  be  a  corruption  by 
American  mid  English  sailors  of  the  frequent 
Sp.  name  />ie;;o  (=  E.  Jart,  James,  ult.  <  LL. 
Jarnbitx):  applied  from  its  frequency  to  the 
whole  class  of  Spaniards.]  Originally,  one  born 
of  Spanish  parents,  especially  in  Louisiana: 
used  aa  a  proper  name,  and  now  extended  to 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Italians  in  general. 

dagoba  (dag'ii-bll),  «.  In  Buddhiat  countries,  a 
monumental  structure  containing  relics  of  Bud- 
dha or  of  some  Buddhist  soint.  it  ta  constructed 
of  brick  o»  atone,  In  a  dome-like  (orm,  sometimes  ot  great 


height,  and  la  erected  on  a  natural  or  artificial  mound. 
The  dagolw  u  Included  under  the  generic  term  tope,  and 


All  kinds  ami  forma  are  to  be  found. 


Sec  sfupa  and 

tho  b.11 
varlettoa, 


shaped  pyramid  of  dead  brickwork  In  all  ttt  varieties,  .  .  .  needed  to  propel  Uae  boat.  On  the  fore  pal 
the  blui  knob  like  dome  of  Uie  Ceylon  tAtoofta.,  the  kitchen,  and  on  the  after  part  there  is 

l'ats,  Mitsioo  to  Ava.    caWn,  which  contains  a  •Ittlng-room  and 


a.    Pertaining  to 
ion  of  the  daguerre- 
otype. 

daguerreotype  (da-ger'6-tlp),  a.  and  a.    [<  ¥. 

daguerreotype;  <  Daguerre  +  -tirpe.]  I.  n.  1. 
One  of  the  earliest  processes  of  photography, 
the  invention  of  L.  J.  M.  l>a guerre  of  Paris, 
first  published  in  1839,  by  which  the  light*  and 
shadows  of  a  landscape  or  a  figure  are  fixed 
on  a  prepared  metallic  plate  by  the  action  of 
actinic  light-rays.  A  plats  of  co|»peT.  thinly  mated 
with  ailver,  is  subjected  in  a  close  tan  In  a  dark  room 
to  the  aclaon  of  Uie  vapor  of  Iodine ;  and  when  it  bat 
aaaiuned  a  yellow  col  or  it  b  placed  in  the  chamber  of  a 
camera  obtcura.  and  an  Image  of  the  object  to  be  repro- 
duced Is  projected  upon  It  by  lueaiia  of  a  lena.  The  plate  u- 
then  withdrawn  and  exposed  to  vapor  of  mercury  to  bring 
out  Uie  Impression  dlatlnetly  ;  after  which  It  la  plangvd 
Into  a  tolui  Ion  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  and  lastly  i 
lu  dUtlllod  water.  &«e  faVona/ruiiAjr. 
S.  A  picture  produced  by  the  above  ] 
11.  a.  Relating  to  or  produced  by  < 
type. 

daguerreotype  (da-ger'9-tip).  r.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  tlagwrreatjiped,ripr.  aaguerreotuping.  [< 
daguerreotype,  a.)  To  produce  by  tie  daguer- 
reotype pnK-ess.  as  a  picture. 

dagnerreotyper,  dagnerreotypLst  (da-ger1*- 
ti-per,  -pist),  «.  One  who  takes  daguerreotype 
pictures. 

dagnerrootypic,  daguerreotypical  (da-ger-6- 
lip'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  daguerreoty/v  +  -t>,  -teal.] 
Pertaiuing  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  daguerreo- 
type- 

dagnerTeotypy  (da-ger'o-H-pi),  ».  [As  da- 
guerreotujie  +  -y.]  The  art  of  producing  pho- 
tographic pictures  by  the  method  introduced  by 
Oaguerre. 

dahablyeh.  danableh  (.lii-hft-be'e),  a.  [Al«o 
dakabeet/ah,  repr.  Ar.  dahabiua.  dahebiua?\  A 
kind  of  bout  used  on  the  Nile.  It  is  or  considerable 
breadth  at  the  stern,  which  Is  rounded,  taut  narrows  la* 
ward  the  prow,  which  terminates  In  h  sharp,  gracefully 
curving  cutwater.  It  has  one  or  two  inasta.  each  f  umphril 
with  a  yard  supporting  a  triangular  or  lateen  sail.  It- 
habiyehe  are  of  various  sites,  and  afford  good  accomrao- 
datlon  tor  paaaengen.  There  Is  a  deck  fore  and  aft,  on 
tho  center  of  which  are  scats  for  rowers  when  oars  are 

part  of  the  deck  is 
is  al 
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daily  (da'U),  a.  and  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  dailie, 
doyly,  daglit,  <  HE.  dayly,  <  AS.  dtrglie  (=  D. 
dagtlijk-seh  =  M I J  !.  dagelik,  degelik,  deilik,  delik 
=  OHO.  tagalih,  tagelih,  MHO.  tagetieh,  teijt- 
tick,  Q.  tdglich  —  Icel.  dagligr  =  Sw.  Dan 


ni-nt. 

had*. 


The  tup  of  tills  cabin  afford*  an  open-air  promo- 
uid  la  often  shaded  by  an  awning. 


A  little  later  »«  Ami  every  one  lltdli 
about.  an.l  d 
on  the  canal. 

dahlL  n.   Same  m  dayal. 

Dahfla  (da'hl.ljt),  a.    [NL.,  <  <ia*H.]    Same  an 

Copsiehus.  Hodgson. 
Dahlgren  gun.   See  gun. 

Dahlia  (dfl'llH),  ».  [NL.,  <  Dahl,  a  Swedish 
botanist.]  1.'  A  genua  of  plants,  natural  order 
Composite.,  of  which  several 
species  are  known,  all  na- 
tives of  Mexico  and  Central 

America.  It  la  nearly  allied  to 
the  northern  genu*  Buieiu.  />. 
variabilis  waa  intnxlueed  1  ii t "  Eu- 
rope  (roni  Mexico  early  in  tbl*  een- 
t-ir> .  IB  ita  native  Mtate  the  flow, 
ere  are  single,  with  a  yellow  <u«k 
ami  dull  scarlet  ray*.  t'nder  cul- 
tivation there  have  been  develop- 
«-d  a  multitude  of  form*,  varying 
In  height.  In  foliage,  and  cspe- 
dally  In  the  beautiful  dlors  and 
form*  of  the  flower*.  The  plant 
la  unable  to  rndnre  frost,  and  la 
perpetuated  by  Ita  tuberous  roots, 
which  an  taken  up  for  the  winter. 
Two  or  three  other  specie*  are 
auoKtlnm  cultivated. 

2.  [/.  «.]   A  plant  of  the 
genu!)  Dahlia. 

Thousand*  of  hoaqurta,  prin- 
cipally of  dahlitu.  then  [1IW7|  a 
faahlonable    and    costly  flower, 
were  oae<l  In  the  decoration  of  the  hi 
t'irtt  Ytara) 


Flown  of  ."..*/■„  emri- 
mlitu. 


if  th< 

1  Hti 


ti  hi 
.1  p 


daglig),  daily,  <  dag,  day,  +  -lie  :  see  day  and 
-'»/-]  L  «•  Happening  or  being  every  day ; 
pertaining  to  each  successive  day;  diurnal: 
as,  daily  labor;  a  daily  allowance;  a  daily 
newspaper. 

Give  ua  thia  day  our  daily  bread.  Mat.  vL  11. 

Swiftly  hi*  daily  Journey  he 
And  tread*  hi*  annual  with  a  itatelk 

Cwfey,  The  Mirtrea*.  Love  and  Life. 

II.  n, ;  pi.  dailies  (-Y17.).  A  newspaper  or 
other  periodical  published  each  day,  or  each 
day  except  Sunday:  in  distinction  from  one 
published  semi-weekly,  weekly,  or  at  longer 
intervals.  See  joHrnal,  semi-weekly,  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  annual,  as  nouns. 

Publisher*  of  country  weeklies  used  to  flah  with  KB> 
1  a  shallow  sea  for  matter  sufficient  to 
't>*  only  dreamed  of  an  exls- 
,S.  Hutiitt,  In  Mrrrlani,  I.  OS. 

daily  (da'li),  adv.  [mm  D.  dagelijks  =  MLO. 
dagelikes,  tiageliken  =  OHO.  tagalihhin,  MHO. 
tegeliehen,  O.  tdglich  —  Icel.  dagliga  =  8w.  dag- 
ligen  —  Dan.  daglig,  adv. ;  from  the  adj.]  Every 
day ;  day  by  day. 

to  offer  hl»  advice  daily,  and  had  the  drat- 
to  And  It  daity  rejected. 

Mot*tul(tg,  Hist.  l**nf. ,  ^  I. 

(da 'men),    a.      Hare;  oceaaional. 
[Scotch.] 

A  doiWn  kker  |ear  of  drain  |  In  a  thrave 

"S  a  in'  request.      Bnrm,  To  a  Mouse. 

daimlo  (dl'myo),  n.  [Chino-Jap.,  <  dai,  great, 
+  mia,  name.]  The  title  of  the  chief  feudal 
barons  or  territorial  nobles  of  Japan,  vassals 
of  the  mikado:  distinguished  from  the  s*i>mi>» 
('little  name'),  the  title  given  to  the  batauioto, 
or  vassals  of  the  ahogun.  See  shogun.  Though 
exercising  Independent  authority  In  thelr'own  domain*, 
the  daimlo*  acknowledged  the  mikado  a*  the  legitimate 
ruler  of  the  whole  country.  Purine  the  Tokugawa  thugwn- 
at«<iens-lMti)  the  dalmloa  gradually  liecxiue  subject  to 
the  shoguns,  who  compelled  them  to  live  In  Yed>>,  with 
their  famine*  and  a  certain  number  of  their  retainer*,  for 
tlx  month*  of  every  year,  and  on  their  departure  for  their 
own  provineea  to  leave  their  families  a*  hoatajre*.  Tito 
number  of  daimio*  differed  at  different  time*,  according 
to  the  fortune*  of  war  and  the  caprice  of  the  .hogiin.. 
Just  before  the  abolition  of  the  shoglinat*  there  were 
SSi,  arranged  in  five  classes  with  Income*  ranging  tr.ru 
10.H0U  to  l.inS,«*j  koku  of  rice  |ier  annum.   In  1ST1  the 


Re  mctm  a  mighty  delicate  gentleman ;  look,  to  be 

painted,  ami  U  all  rfai»rt/lc«ilio»  In  manner  .jiecch  and 
drtwa.  Mmt.  If  ArUa,,  l>lary  ,  1.  XZ7. 

dalntifult.  «.  [ME.  deiHteful,  <  rfetafc,  dainty, 
+  -/«/.]    Dainty ;  costly. 

There  I*  no  iu*t  »o  dtinl'Jul. 

<»"ieer,  Collf.  Aluallt.,  III.  ;X 


daintily  (dan'ti-fl),  r.  f. 
make  dainty; 
[Rare.] 


K  dainty  +  -/».]  T 
Bfjf  over-reflii  eiuenl 


To 

it. 


My  father  charge. 

I,.,t  tod.l.»f(/lflll.  at 


nie  t<i  gtve  yi,u  hi.  kindest  lovr,  and 
"    1  Into  re*iH-i.uor<«ifnpllme!it*. 
Huu.  It  AMay,  Dior),  I.  111. 

dalntihood  (dan'ti-hud),  ,i.  [<  da.nty  +  -*W.] 

Daintiness.  [Rare.] 
daintily  (dan'ti-li),  n«/r.    [<  dainty  +  4y-.  ft. 
daintly,]    In  a  dainty  man  hit.  <•>>  Nicely:  ele. 
gantly :  witli  delicate  or  exquisite  taate:  a*,  a  pattern 
ifdintifv  designed. 

Krom  head  to  foot  clail  daintily. 

William  Murrxj,  Earthly  Faradlw.  It.  7.V. 
(ti)  Fartidlously :  delicately  :  with  nice  rrgnnl  to  what  i* 
pleaaing,  eapeclolly  to  the  |mlate  :  a*,  to  ent  daintily.  (c> 
Ceremonioualy  ;  witli  nice  or  weak  caution  ;  weakly. 

I  do  not  wl*h  to  treat  friendships  daintily,  liut  with 
ruughe*t  courage.  Etn*rmm,  Friendship. 

daintiness  (dan'ti-nes),  n.     [<  dainty,  a.,  + 
]  The  character  or  iiualily  of  beiug  dainty. 

Eganee  ;  iieatuess ;  the  rxbibitiou  or  puaaoaUm  of 
or  of  ex(|ui*ltc  laate  or  mk 111. 
ceded  III  the  afaa'af i'i»r*»  of  hi*  I 


There  I*  to  me 
A  ifni'nfi'jt***  about  tbeae  early  Bowers, 
1  oat  touches  me  like  poetry.         .V.  P.  WVttm 
{>>)  Deliclousneaa ;  delicacy  a*  regard*  ta*te :  applied  to 

food. 

Mare  notorious  far  the  daintineit  of  the  proiislnn  .  .  . 
than  for  the  nuuatvrneas  of  tiie  dish.   Itakevill,  Apology. 

Be  Ithe  troutl  may  Jnatly  cisiUnd  with  all  fr>nh  water 
flah,  a*  tin'  M  ullet  may  with  all  sea  fish,  fur  precedency  and 
otaiA/fn***  of  taste.  /.  H'lifron,  IVmiplete  Angler,  p.  7. 
(c)  Nicety  a*  regard,  matters  of  tiehavior  and  decorum  ; 
cerenHiniousnea* :  futidioiunea*  in  conduct;  hence,  sen- 
sitiveness; aoftneaa;  enYlutnacy  ;  weakneas  of  character. 

The  tfaiMfiN«M*  and  nlceiHtae  of  our  captain**. 

Ilakluyft  rnjwje*.  I.  2JKI. 

The  people,  aalth  Malmabunr,  learnt  of  the  outlandish 
Saxona  rudeneaa,  of  the  Flemish  ifainfineo  and  ■oftnea*. 


3.  [I.e.]  In  dyeing,  a  violet  coal-tar  color  con- 
sisting of  tho  ethyl  and  methyl  derivatives  of 
rosatuliuc.  It  la  oft.11  called  /f../imtm.'»  rsVef.  ami 
wriiwufa.  IU  appllcatl..n  I*  limited,  as  It  fad. 
posed  to  llghL 

dahlln  (dii'lin),  n.   [<  Dahlia  +  -i»2.] 
inulin. 

dahoon  (da-hon'),  n.  A  small  evergreen  tree. 
Ilex  Dahnnn,  of  the  southern  United  States, 
allied  to  the  holly,  and  sometimes  called  the 
tiakoon  holly.  The  wood  ia  white  and  soft,  but 
close-grained. 

dait,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  day. 

daichy  (da'chi),  a.    A  Scotch  form  of  doughy. 

daidle1  (dii'dl),  r.  1'.;  pret.  and  pp.  datdled, 
ppr.  daidling.  [Sc.,  appar.  a  form  of  daddle: 
aee  daddU1,  dawdle.]  To  be  slow  in  motion  or 
action;  dawdle. 

daidle3  (da'dl),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  daidleil. 
ppr.  daidling.  [Sc.,  a  form  of  'daadle,  a  varia- 
tion of  daggle.]    To  draggle ;  bemire. 

daidlie  (da  dli).  n.    Same  as  doddle*. 

daidling  (da'dling),  p.a.  [Sc.]  Feeble;  mean- 
spirited  ;  pusillanimous. 

■A  but  a  coward  body,  after  a  :  he  4  but  a  .folding 
c«war«l  bixly.  Sr.iff,  Old  Mortality,  Iv. 


■urreixlrml  their  lands  and  privileges  to  the  mi. 
kado,  who  granted  pen.iotl*  pni|Kirtlotied  to  tbeir  respec- 
tive revenue*,  and  relieved  them  of  the  aupport  of  the 
■nniilral.  tbeir  military  retainer*.  Tluwe  |Kii*iona  hove 
.Iikhi  been  cotuiniitol  Into  active  l.itid*.  re<lecinalilc  by 
government  within  thirty  ><-sr*  from  date  «f  iwoie.  The 
title  has  Iwen  abolished,  and  tint  of  i  u  u  ariiaii  iH-stowed 
ni*jn  court  and  territorial  nobles  alike.  Si-o  knuvitiAv, 
daiinon(di'mon),  n.  [A  direct  transliteration  of 
Or.  doJ^n' :  see  dtrmon,  demon .] 

dalmonian,  daimonography.  etc. 
monian,  etc. 

dain'f,  e.  t.    [See  deign,  and  cf.  </ai»2,  dindain, 
dainty.]    An  obsolete  spelling  of  deign. 
dain'^,  r.  f.    [By  apheresis  from  di*lain,  q.  v.] 


1  from  disdain,  q.  v.]  1. 
1;  stiuk.  LHrov. 


(dfich).  a,    A  Scotch  form  of 
inesa  (da'chi-ncs),  n,    A  Si  otch 
dimtihiness. 
dalghy  (da'chi).  17.    A  Scotch  form  of 
daiker1  (da'kOr),  r,    See  darker. 
daiker3  (da'k6r),  r.  I.  [Origin  obscure;  perhaps 
another  use  of  daikrA  =  daektr.  Mr.  q.  v. 
Otherwise  referred  to  F.  drrortT.  decorate :  see 
rfrcorofc]    To  arrange  in  an  orderly 
with  out. 


To  disdain. 
dain-'t,>>.  „ 
Disdain. — S 
Eng.] 

From  dalhty  tied,  of  dowtie  to  U-.I  of  strawe  fui  fayne  ; 
From  twwTe*  of  heavenly  h«-we  t>,  dennra  of  daint. 

Mir./.  r  Ma,j.. 

dainst,  a.  <•  [By  apheresis  from  orrf<ii».]  To 
ordain. 

The  mighty  god*  did  daint 
For  I'WIomele.  that  though*  hlr  tving  wen-  cutte, 
Yet  should  sh»-  sing  a  pleasant  mute  sometime*. 

Uaunninw.  ."t.-cle  Ills*  led.  Atl«  r>.  p.  fU, 

dam',  n.    An  itinerary  unit  of  Burma,  equal  to 
2.43  statute  miles, 
dainoost,  a.   [ME.,  also  dcignous,  dei/mm*.  etc., 
by  apheresis  from  disdainous,  q.  v.] 


dalntith  (dan'tith).  n.   A  Scotch  and  obsolete 
English  form  of  dainty. 
The  board  .  .  .  hedtght  with  daintillu. 

Fertiuimn.  IWm*.  11.  97. 

dAlntlyKdant'liMrfr.  [<rf.n»f, «.,  +  -//-'.  Cf. 
daintily.]  Daintily. 

A*  on  the  which  full  daintly  would  h«  fare. 

Sarknllr,  Ind.  to  Mir.  f»r  Mags 

daintr«l«  (daii'lrel);  n.   [Also  ttaiutrrlt ;  <  ME. 
deintrtlle.  appar.,  with  additional  dim.  form,  -el, 
•elle,  <  OF.  dtiinlirr,  dentier,  a  eholce  bit,  a  dain- 
ty, <  daintie,  a  dainty  :  see  dainty.]    A  dainty. 
Long  after  drintrttltt  hard  to  lie  come  by. 

Bnttinnrr.  Sermon.,  p. 

dainty  (dan'ti),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  K.  also 
daintie,  and  abbr.  tfai'nf  (q.  v.);  <  MK.  ttayvte, 
deynte,  deyntee,  drintir  (also  dnyntethi;  deintithe, 
whence  Sc.  daintith,  dninttih),  etc.,  honor, 
worth,  a  thing  valued,  pleasure,  <  <>K.  daintie, 
dcintie,  daintiet,  dointie,  deintitt  =  Fr,  denial, 
dinlat,  pleasure,  agreettbleness.  <  L.  dignititt,  t-)/t, 
worth,  dignity :  see  dignity,  of  which  dainty  is 
thus  a  doublet.  Cf.  dis-dain,  and  rmia1,  old 
spelling  of  deign,  from  the  same  ult.  source.] 
L  n.  It.  Worth;  value;  excellence. — 2f.  A 
matter  of  joy  or  gratification :  special  regard  or 


If  .he  bluiia  a*  dink 
looked  upon.  *ay  Mail 


tnd  as  lady  like  a  curae  a*  y*  ever 
Markltirii-k's  skill  has  failed  her 


looked  upon.  *ay  Madge  Markltirlck  »  skill  has  failed  her 

In  daikmno  out  a  ■?  jjlj^.,  .virt..  l«o,  p.  ar.'i 

daiker3  (da'ker),  ».    Same  as  dtV-Jtcrl. 
dailineas  (da'li-nes),  ».  [<  daily  +  -ncxh.]  The 

character  of  being  daily  or  of  happening  every 

day;  daily  occurrence.  [Rare.] 


Hi*  name  was  hoote  dewrwiw*  Slmektn. 

Cnaucer,  Iteeve  .  Tale,  1.  H. 

dalntt  (dant ),  n,  and  a.  [Short  for  dainty,  q.  v.] 
I.  n,  A  dainty. 

lUccas  or  rfniiiUM  my  lowlv  roof  maintains  not, 

/•.  «VcfcAer,VUcatory  KcUhjuc..  vtl.  37. 
II.  «.  Dainty. 

To  cherish  him  with  diets  daint.   Spinier,  F.  t}.,  I.  x.  X. 

dainteonst  (dan'tc-uB),  a.  An  obsolete  form  of 
dainty. 

daintiflcation  (dan'ti-fl-ka'shmi),  n.  [<  dain- 
tify :  see  -fy  and  -afion.]  The  state  of  being 
dainty  or  nice;  1  " 


r,  Man  of  Law  .  Talc,  I.  II 
3.  PI.  dainties  (dan'tiz).   Something  delicate 
to  the  taste ;  something  delicious ;  a  delicacy, 
ilerly  at  that  day  with  ifcioi/e^c*  were  thci  iK-nied. 

IfiHtain  nf  Pal.  rue  (H  E.  T.  s.l.  1.  nil. 
He  not  desirous  »f  his  ifumfie*   for  tiny  are  deceitful 
meat  Prov.  xxHL  3. 

Tliat  precious  nectar  may  renew  the  taste 
(If  F.den  *  dainhet.  by  our  parent*  lost. 

Sir  J.  B*aunwitt,  spiritual  Comfort. 

4f.  Darling:  a  term  of  fondness.  [Bare.] 
There,  a  fi.ttnne  coming 
Towards  yon,  dainty.    U.  Jnuaan,  Catiline,  II  1. 
-8rn,  S.  WW,  etc.    See  rfe/iVvjey. 
II.  a.  If.  Valuable;  costly. 

Fill  lualiy  a  drynt'  ln.r*  tisdde  he  In  stable, 

l  /liturer,  lien.  ITol.  to  C,  T.,  I.  IBS. 


a. 

or  < 
neat: 


Exhibiting  or  posM-wing  delicate  l>eanly. 
exquisite  taste  or  skill:  elegant;  beautiful; 


[Bare.] 


i  F  ft  II  vi  IS. 


Digitized  by  Googl 


dainty 

I  would  be  the  girdle 
AVut  »<■  r  :J.-4iu'|i  'i  itiiri,  vraut, 

TmnywoN,  Miller's  Daughter. 

S.  Pleasing  to  the  imlate;  toothsome;  deli- 
cious:  as,  dttinty  food. 

lib  life  ubhorreth  bread,  ami  In*  anul  dainty  meat. 
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4.  Of 


sensibility  or  uice 


"Jl 


i  Hamlet,  v.  I. 

Especially —  6.  Of  nice  discrimination  as  re- 
gards taste ;  niee  or  over-nice  in  selecting  what 
is  preferred  iu  any  class  of  things,  as  food,  cloth- 
ing, etc.;  hence,  squeamish:  as,  a  dainty  taste 
or  iialate ;  dainty  people. 

Ami  never  foaad  .  .  . 

A  daintier  tip  fur  syrup.  Pra**t. 
II  waa  Unit  for  thein  ...  to  take  the  beat  they  could 
get ;  fur  when  nun  were  starving  thev  could  Dot  afford  to 
he  dainty,  Motley,  butch  Republic,  III.  621. 

6.  Nice  us  regards  behavior,  decorum,  inter- 
course, etc. ;  fast  idious ;  hence,  affectedly  fine ; 
effeminate;  weak. 

l  et  ui  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  ahlft  away.  Shot.,  Macbeth,  1L  3. 

Your  dainty  speaker*  hare  the  eurao 
To  plead  baa  rimm  down  to  wont. 


ST 


Prior,  Alma.  il. 
liat  daintv  Iu  making  a  Resolution. 

Cenorrw.  Way  of  the  World,  UI.  16. 
to  be  dainty  or  delicate ;  acru. 


t  ha,  my  nilatreaaea !  which  of  you  all 

III  now  deny  to  dance!  .he  that  mafcr.  rfauifv,  ahe. 

I  awear,  hath  coma.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  t  v 


Ah 
Will 

1  11  awear,  hath  coma.  SAaA.,  R.  and  J.,  I  v. 

*<Byn.2.  Pretty.  — S.  Savory,  luacloui,  tootluoine.— Band 
6.   A'icr,  fastidious,  etc.    Sec  nice. 

daire,  ».  [Turk,  da'ire,  a  circle,  a  tambourine, 
—  Pers.  ddirah,  a  circle,  orbit,  <  At.  lifujirn,  a  cir- 
cle, <  dir,  go  round,  daur,  circuit.]  A  kind  of 
tambourine  or  cymbal. 

dairedt,  n.    See  dayred. 

dairi  (dl're),  [Ctiiiio-Jap.,  <  dni,  great,  +  rl, 
within.]  The  palncc  of  the  mikado  of  Japan ; 
the  court :  a  respectful  term  used  by  the  Jap- 
anese in  speaking  of  the  mikado  or  emperor, 
who  was  considered  too  august  and  sacred  to 
be  spoken  of  by  his  own  name, 
dairl-sama  {dl're-sfi'mil),  ».  [Chino-Jap..  < 
dairi,  the  palace,  +  *nma,"lord:  see  dairi.]  The 
mikado  or  emperor:  one  of  many  metonymic 
used  by  the  Japanese  in  speaking  of 


,a.    R  dair,  for  <|W,  + -fas.] 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
dairt,       [lr..  a  calf,  heifer.]   A  yearling  calf. 
What  haa  the  law  laid  down  at  the  fine  of  a  pledged 
needle?   Answer  —  It  U  a  dairt  (or  yearling  calf)  that  U 
paid  as  the  flue  for  it.         (TCitrry,  Am-.  Iriah,  U.  xxlv, 

dairy  (da'rl),  n. ;  pi.  dairies  (-riz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  dairie;  <  ME.  deycry,  deyryc  •;>  ML.  daye- 
ria,  daerUt),  <  dVye,  deie,  daie  (Sc.  dry),  a  female 
servant,  esp.  a  (fairymaid :  see  dey  and  -ry.]  1 . 
That  branch  of  farming  which  is  concerned 
with  the  production  of  milk,  and  its  conversion 
into  butter  and  cheese. 
Grounds  were  turned  much  In  England  either  to  feeding 
1  the  trade  of  English  ' 


2.  A  house  or  room  where  milk  and  cream  are 
kept  and  made  into  butter  and  cheese. 

The  coarse  and  country  fairy 
That  doth  haunt  the  hearth  or  dairy.    B.  Jtmean. 

3.  A  shop  where  milk,  butter,  etc.,  are  sold. — 

4.  A  dairy-farm.  [Rare.] 

dairy-farm  ((la'ri-farni),  n.  A  farm  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  which  is  the  production  of 
milk  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  or  cheese. 

dairying  (da'ri-ing),  n.  [<  dairy  +  ■!«(/».]  The 
occupation  or  business  of  a  dairy-farmer  or 
dairyman:  also  attributively:  as,  a  rich  dairy- 
ing country. 

Grain  raisins  and  ifairyijur  combined,  howerer,  work  to 
the  best  advantage,  not  only  financially,  but  alao  In  the 
pmdnctlon  of  manure.  Key*  Amrr.,  I.  W>. 

dairymaid  (da'rl-mad),  n.  A  female  servant 
whose  business  is  to  milk  cows  and  work  in  the 


art  In 

itor. 


dairyman  (da'ri-man),  ». :  pL  dairymen  (-menl. 
t  me  who  keeps  cows  for  the  prodnction  of  milk 
and  butter,  and  sometimes  cheese,  or  one  who 
attends  to  the  sale  of  dairy  produce, 
dais  (da'is),  it.    [<  MK.        dry*,  des,  decs,  in 
ases  dese.  deer.  etc.  <*OF.  deis.  also 
■  dais,  daU,  a  high  table  in  a  hall,  F. 


dais,  a  canopy,  <  ML.  discus,  a  table,  in  L.  a 
plate,  platter,  nuoit,  discus,  whence  also  E. 
dish,  disk,  and  desk:  see  these  words.]  1.  A 
platform  or  raised  floor  at  one  end  or  one  side 
of  a  reeeption-room  or  hall,  upon  which  ( 


Dakotan 

rated  fen-ornament.  Blue  or  globs  daily,  the  aiabularim 
mUaarie.—  ButtCT-4alsy,  a  name  of  aperies  of  Amiinu-u- 
t«*  Cabbage-daisy,  t»e  globe-flower,  JVoUius  Unr-.f^r. 
-'.  Christmas  daisy,  tu  England,  a  name  of  aereral  cul- 
tivated aueeles  ot  aster  :  other  species  are  o 


daisy,  the  ("ArjisanrAemsim  /nil*- 


daisy,  a  iwoHferoua  variety 
■i  Ma  fvrma&r.  In  which  Uie  dower-head  branches  and 


la  apeciea  of  aster,  commonly 
ami  blooming  aliout  Michael. 


for  distinguished  persons  are  placed;  especial- 
ly, sueh  a  platform  covered  with  a  canopy: 
formerly  often  called  specifically  high  dais. 
Wel  aetnede  och  of  hem  a  fair  burgcys, 
To  altten  In  a  yeldrhalto  on  a  deye. 

CAauerr,  tlcn.  1'roL  to  C.  T.,  L  370. 

Am  perea  with  the  apostles  this  pardoun  Piers  »h«weth. 
And  at  the  day  of  dome  atte  kriah  aVtw*  to  aytte. 

Pier.  Pieman  (11),  rli.  17. 


I  take  Ud  speche  byyonde  the  see. 
Tkofnae  d/  7rn*l4mn*  (Child  a  Hallsda,  I,  106). 
With  choice  paintings  of  wiac  men  I  hung 
The  royal  date  rountl.      Tennyevn,  Palace  of  Art. 

Hence — S.  Any  similar  raised  portion  of  the 
floor  of  an  apartment,  used  as  the  place  at  which 
the  most  distinguished  guests  at  a  feast  are 
seated,  as  a  platform  for  a  lecturer,  etc. 

Aa  a  lecturer  be  waa  not  britUant ;  he  appeared  thy  and 
nervous  wheil  on  the  d«lis.  .Vaftire,  XXXVII.  2W. 

3.  A  canopy  or  covering. — 4.  (a)  A  long  board, 
seat,  or  settle  erected  against  a  wall,  and  some- 
times so  constructed  as  to  servo  for  both  a  set- 
tee and  a  table;  also,  a  sect  on  the  outer  side 
of  a  country-house  or  cottage,  frequently  formed 
of  turf,    (b)  A  pew  in  a  church.  [Scotch.] 
Whan  ahe  earne  to  Mary  kirk, 
Ami  sat  down  Iu  the  J«u, 
The  light  that  came  frae  fair  Annie 
Enlighten  d  a  the  place. 
Smet  Willi*  and  Pair  Annie  (Child's  Kallada,  II.  196). 

See  dace. 


<d.'rid),?.  [< daisy  +  -ef.]  Full  of 
;  set  or  adorned  with  daisies. 

Let  iib 

rind  out  th«  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can. 

Skat.,  Cymbellne,  lr.  t, 

(da'ring),  s.  [8c.  (-  E.  aa  if  'dazing), 
n.  of  tfatsr,  dVisr,  stupefy,  make  or  be- 
come numb,  wither,  —  E.  dose,  q.  v.]  A  dis- 
ease of  sheep;  the  rot. 
daisterret,  "■  An  obsolete  form  of  day-star. 
daisy  (da  zi),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
daisie,  daysit,  etc. ;  <  ME.  daysie,  dayty,  daysey, 
dayesye,  daiseir,  daieseyghe,  etc.,  <  AS.  dirges 
e4gr,  that  is,  'day's  eye,'  so  called  in  allusion  to 
tho  form  of  the  flower:  see  day  and  eye1.]  I. 
».;  pi.  daisie*  (-riz).  1.  A  common  plant,  Bel- 
lis  perrnni*,  natural  order  t'omparita,  one  of  the 
most  familiar  wild  plants  of  Europe,  found  in  all 
pastures  and  meadows,  and  growing  at  aconsid- 
erablc  height  on  mountains.  The  daby  li  a  great 
favorite,  and"  several  varieties  are  cultivated  In  gardens. 
In  Scotland  the  field-daisy  la  called  yoiron.   See  jr.«ra«. 

or  ellet  the  eye  of  day. 
and  flour  ot  fkiures  atle. 

CAunrer,  Good  Women,  I.  IM. 
Daieite  pled  and  vlidets  blue.   Skat. ,  f.  I.  L  ,  v.  2  (aong). 

2.  One  of  various  plants  of  other  genera  to 
which  the  name  is  popularly  applied.  The  «ll  I 
plant  generally  known  iu  the  l  ulled  States  as  the  daisy 
is  the  Carv*anfnewiuni  Levranthrmnm.  (See  ojvy*  ,/ttiry. 
below.)  in  AuBtralia  tile  tianie  duiey  Id  given  to  aevenil 
CoMfMirittr.  ewtwlally  to  Bl»eciea  of  Yitadenia  and  !•> 
tlrachyrtnn*  ihrridiMia  of  trie  Swan  Klver  region,  w  hich 
U  oi  ciuilonally  ,  ultivsled  ;  In  New  Zealand,  to  Bpeciea  of 
l*aj'tv*j'kiiriX     See  phrases  below. 

3.  Something  pretty,  fine,  charming,  or  nice: 
^ona.  SSL,  ^til^lX. 


the  CArysantArinuM  Lrucanlke. 
I-,  drtil'l,  dtxj-,  gulden,  prrnl,  mid- 
.„^™..,  .„„,.,  ,  „„,,  kurtr^lain,  ami  Khilevred,  but  In 
thejtnlted  SUtoa  moat  eomnninly  doirji  alone.   (Jtre  alao 

II.  a.  Pretty;  fine;  charming;  nice.  [Colloq. 
or  slang.] 

Cap.  I  am  to  request,  and  you  are  t-<  comnutnd. 
•   Mr..  Cad,  Oh,  daiev!  that .  charming. 

ViaA*,  The  Author,  11.  (1757). 

daisy-bash  (da'r.i-bush),  ».  A  New  Zealand 
name  for  several  species  of  the  genus  (Heria, 
shrubby  composites  nearly  allied  to  the  aster, 
but  with  terete  achenes  and  the  anther-cells 
more  shortly  candate. 

daisy-cutter  (da'zi-kut'er),  n.  1.  A  trotting 
horse;  specifically,  in  recent  use,  a  horse  that 
in  trotting  lifts  its  feet  only  a  little  way  from 
tho  ground. 

The  trot  ia  the  true  pace  for  a  hackney  ;  and,  were  we 
near  a  town,  I  should  Use  to  try  thai  daiey-eutter  ot  yours 
upon  a  piece  of  level  road.  Scott,  Bxib  Koy.  Hi. 

2.  In  base-ball,  a  bail  bat  ted  so  that  it  skims  or 
bounds  along  the  ground. 

dajakacJl  (di'aksh),  n.  The  arrow-poison  of 
iionifio,  of  u n know ji  origin,  but  thought*  l«o  Ims 
distinct  from  the  Java  arrow-poison,  f".  X 
i>/j>pe««iforv. 

dak,  dawk2  (dak),  n.  [Also  written  dauk;  < 
Hind,  dak,  post,  post-office,  a  relay  of  men.] 
In  the  East  Indies,  the  post ;  a  relay  of  men,  as 
for  carrying  letters,  despatches,  etc.,  or  travel- 
ers in  palanquins.  The  route  la  divided  into  stages, 
and  each  bearer  or  set  of  bearers  aervre  only  for  a  single 
stage.  In  aoiue  places  there  are  horse  dak*,  or  mounted 
runners. — Dak-bungalow,  dawk-bungalow.  See  '>un- 
!7uh>ir  —  To  lay  a  dak,  to  station  a  relay  of  men,  or  men 
and  horses  —To  travel  dale,  to  Journey  In  paJan<|Uln« 
carried  by  relays  of  men  or  by  government  post  wsgatBB. 

daker1,  e.    See  dacker. 

daker'-  (da'ker),  n.    Same  as  dicker*. 

daker-hen  (ihi'k6r-hen),  ».  The  corn-crake  or 
land-ntil,  I'rex pratensis.    See  crake'*,  f  rer. 

dakoit,  dacoit  (da-koit' ),  it.  [Also  written  de- 
coil:  ?  Hind,  ddkdil,  a  robber,  one  of  a  gang 
of  robbers,  <  <fdi«,  an  attack  by  robbers,  esp. 
armed  and  in  a  gang.]  One  of  a  claw  of  rob- 
bers in  India  and  Burma  who  plunder  in  bands. 
The  term  waa  also  applied  to  the  |  *- 
rlvera  between  tsilcutu  an  " 
now  suppreaacil. 

The  country  I  India!  was  then  full  < 
or  professional  murderers,  and  daeoite, , 
hvra,  wlioae  tnule  waa  to  live  hy  plunder. 

Confeni/Kirary  R*r..  XL1X.  UOl 

dakoltago,  dacoitage  (da-koi'taj),  ».     [<  da- 
koit, tlaetnt,  +  -age,]    Same  aa  dakoity. 
We  may  cvpect  soon  to  hear  that  DncoifOjst  I 


I  of  freelMxiteTa.  thngs. 
■i/<,..r  pr>iles«ioiisl  job. 


Mia, 

dakoiteo.  dacoitee  (.la-koi-W'),  «.  [<  j 
dacoit,  +  -e<l.]  One  who  is  robbed  by  a  dakoit 
[Karo.] 

It  may  ho  a  i 
daeaiue,  to  go  oat  . 
to  stay  at  home  and  run  the  chance  of  being  robbed  and 
murdered  yourself.  iVtavWyA  jYsr.,  CLXV.  saw. 

dakoity,  dacoity  (da-koi'ti),  a.  [Also  written 
deeoity;  <  Hind.  Beng.,  etc..  dakditi,  or  ddka- 
H,  gang-robbery,  <  ddkdit,  dakoit:  see  rfna-oif.] 
The  system  of  robbing  in  bands  practised  by 
the  dakoits. 

Va**iit\t,  in  the  language  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  Is 
robU'ry  committed  or  attempted  by  live  or  more  persons 
conjointly.  JSdinosiiv*  Rer.,  CLXV.  im. 

D&kosaurus  (dak-o-s&'rus),  it.  [NL..  for  "Da- 
cosaitrHs,  <  Gr.  rtdsor,  an  animal  whose  bite  is 
dangerous  (see  Dacus),  +  oaipor,  a  lizard.]  A 
genus  of  extinct  Mesozoic  crocodiles  with  am- 
hiccelous  vertebra*. 

akotan  (da-kd'tan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Dakota  + 
•an.)  I,  a.  1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  I»a- 
kotas  or  Sioux,  an  Indian  people  of  the  north- 
western United  States. — 8.  Of  or  jiertaining 
to  Dakota,  a  former  Territory  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States,  or  to  North  Dakota 
or  South  Dakota,  into  which  it  was  divided  by 
act  of  February  22d,  1889.  The  same  act  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  f 
States  into  the  Union. 
IX  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Dakoto,  or  of  North 
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A  sort  of  vetch,  Cylitu* 


A  (dak't^ma),  «.  [NX.  (Grote,  1878).] 
A  gonus  of  small  moths,  of  the  family  I'hycida. 
The  larva  of  D.  am- 
ruttittUa  lathe  goose- 
berry fruit-worm, 
dal  (dal),  h.  [Also 
written     dot  and 
dhal,  prop,  dal,  repr. 
Hind,  dal,  a  kind 
of  pulse  {Phaxeolu* 
Mungo,  but  applied 
also  to  other  kinds).] 

Cajan,  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies, 
da  l  ag  (da'lag),  ».  A  walking-fish,  Ophioeeplta- 
Ing  raguf.  highly  esteemed  for  food  in  the  East 
Indies.  See  Ophiocephalu*. 
dalai  fda-li'),  a.  Same  aa  dalai-lama, 
dalai-lama  (da-iriii'mft),  ».  [Tibetan,  lit.  the 
'ocean-priest,' or  priest  as  wide  as  the  ocean: 
see  lama.]  One  of  the  two  lama-popes  of 
Tibet  and  Mongolia  (his  fellow-pope  being  the 
teaho-lama),  each  supreme  in  his  own  district. 
Although  nominally  coequal  In  rank  ami  authoeltj.  the 
dalal,  from  ptswswslng  »  much  larger  territory.  In  In  real 
Hy  thu  inorv  powerful.  When  he  dies  he  Is  sncces-vlcd  hy 
a  hoy,  (ren,-m|]>  four nr  Use  years  old.  Into  whom  the  soul  ot 
the  deceased  daUl  UsslprsMMsl  to  have  entered.  The  italnl 
rest,  lea  at  I'otala.  near  Lhaasa,  lit  Tlbrt- 

Dalbergia  (dal-bcr'ji-S),  w.  INL-,  named  after 
Nicholas  Italberg,  a  Swedish  botanist.]  A  large 
genua  of  lino  tropical  forest-trees  and  climbing 
shrubs,  natural  order  Legummiunr,  some  species 
of  which  yield  most  excellent  timber.  I).  UiH- 
.folia,  the  blackwood,  or  t'jut  Imlian  rosewood,  la  a  mag- 
nificent tree,  furnishing  oneof  the  moat  valuable  fumltutv- 
wouds,  and  la  Largely  used  fur  carving  and  ornamental 
work.  D.  SUm/o,  which  is  much  (slanted  asan avenue-tree 
throughout  India,  sire-*  a  hard  durable  wood,  called  si,-. .  > 
uraiMUm.  which,  taiides  ita  uae  In  housebuilding,  li  milch 
employed  hi  India  fur  railway -aleepers  and  as  crooked  tim- 
bers and  klkecs  In  shlp-htiildltig.  The  heal  ruaewooda  nf 
Hraill  and  Central  America  an-  afforded  hy  species  of  this 
genus,  which,  however,  are  very  liiiprrlVvtly  known. 

Dalby'B  carminative.  See  carminative. 
dale'  (dal),  «.  [<  ME.  dale,  <  AS.  d<rl,  pi.  dal*. 
=,  OS.  dal  =  OFries.  del,  deil  =  D.  dal  =  MI/1. 
LO.  dal  =  OUG.  MHG.  tal,  O.  thai  =  Icel.  ilalr 
aw  Sw.  Dan.  dal  =  Goth,  dal,  a  dale,  a  valley ;  = 
OBulg.  doti,  Bulg.  dot  =  Boheni.  dnl  =  Pol.  dot 
(barred  J),  pit,  bole,  bottom,  ground,  =  Little, 
Kuss.  dot  (barred  /),  bottom,  ground,  =  Rusk. 
doli,  dale,  valley.  Hence  derivs.  <tVW»  (which 
is  nearly  the  same  word)  and  dalk'-',  q.  v.]  1. 
A  vale;  spec  ill  cully,  a  space  of  level  or  gently 
sloping  or  undulating  ground  bet  ween  hills  of  no 
great  height,  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it. 

s  to  Tune. 
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The  dalumrn  were  a  primitive  and  hardy  race  who  kept 
alive  the  traditions  and  often  the  hahita  of  a  mure  pit  tor 


dalripa 

the  ventrali  few  (S).  Only  one  species  It  known,  i 
blaekfith  and  otoSaA;  It  reaches  a  length  of  aliout  8 
Inches,  and  inhabits  fresh  water  ponds  and  mud-holes  In 
the  antic  region  in  Siberia  and  Alaska.   See  cut  under 


es,|lle  time.         J>wW/,  Among  iny  Hooks,  2».l  eer..  p.  9U 

dalft.    An  obsolete  strong  preterit  of  tic  (re. 
dali  (dii'li),  n.    [Also  dari ;  native  name.]  A 

large  treo(  J/yri»fi«i  tcbifera,  growing  in  Deme- 

rara,  British  iiuiana.  The  wood  is  light,  splits  freely. 

and  is  used  fur  staves  and  beads  of  casks,   tandlea  are 

made  or  a  kind  of  was  obtained  from  the  seeds. 

daliancet,  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  dalliance. 
daliet,  r.    An  obsolete  form  of  dally. 

dalk1*,  n.  [ME.  dalk,  tlalke,  <  AS.  dale,  dale  l9m9-  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dallte;  <  XI E.  dali/en, 
(=  Icel.  ddlkr),  a  pin,  brooch,  clasp.]  A  pin;  l>lft.v»  ,alk  idly  (of.  E.  dial,  dteallee,  talk  inco- 
broocb;  clasp. 

A  dalkr  (nr  a  tacheX  nrmaculuni,  tlmiatortum,  monlle. 

r«fA.  A»{ttitmui,  p.  V9, 


dallop,  dollop  (dal'-,  dol'op),  n.  [Ofigin  un- 
certain.] 1.  A  tuft,  bunch,  or  small  natch  of 
grass,  grain,  or  weeds.—  2.  A  patch  of  ground 
among  corn  that  has  escaped  the  plow.  [Brov. 
Eng.] 

dally  uhil'i  :>,  r.  ■  pret.  and  pp.  dallied,  ppr.  dal- 

ir.  l..  i  v  .. i  .  /  in'  ■»_,  


dalk-t,  n.   [E.  dial,  deli ;  ME.  dalk,  appar.,  with 

th  *fa«:).< 
A  hollow ; 


dini.  suffix <;cf.  itale.  a  handle  with  nialk).  < 
dal,  dale,  a  hollow,  dale :  see  dale «.] 
a  hole;  a  depression. 

hraaon  serapsw  oute  of  everto  dalk* 
Hern  scrap,*. 

/•■sUorfius,  Huslundne  <F,  C  T.  S.x  p.  i». 
A  dalk  In  the  nckk.i  [tr.  tiK.  an  e<»f  /rnvre/  lo/<usef). 

AS.  and  0.  K.  l'oot»,  (ed,  W  rbjhtx  p.  14& 
Dalkt,  vrIHs  [tiipra  In  rfitf*].       PlMKfL  fart.,  p.  114. 

dalle  (dal),  n.  [F.,  a  flagstone,  slab,  slice;  ori- 
gin uncertain.]  1.  A  slab  or  large  tile  of  stone, 
marble,  baked  clay,  or  the  like;  speeilieallv,  in 
dtcvraUre  art,  a  tile  of  which  the  surface  is  in- 
cised or  otherwise  ornamented,  such  as  the  me- 
dieval sepulchral  slabs  set  in  the  pavement  and 
walls  of  churches. —  2.  pi.  [<■«/>.]  The  name 
originally  given  by  the  French  employees  of 
the  Hudson's  Bav  Company,  and  still  current, 
to  certain  localities  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Bnd  west  as  far  as  the  Columbia,  whore 
the  rivers  flow  with  a  rapid  fall  over  broad,  flat 
rock-surfaces.  The  liest-known  Italics  are  those  of 
the  Coliunbia  river,  and  this  name  I.  not  only  that  of  the 
locality,  but  also  of  the  town  (The  (miles)  near  which  they 
are  situated. 

Dallia  (dal'i-jt),  «.  [NE.,  after  W.  II.  DaH,  an 
American  naturalist.]   The  typical  and  only 


uerontly),  prob.  <  AS.  dwatian,  dteolian,  com- 
monly dteelian,  dtreligan,  ON'orth.  duoliga,  dieo- 
liga,  err,  be  foolish,  =  D.  daaleit,  err,  wander, 
be  mistaken,  =  Icel.  dvata,  delay;  connect- 
ed with  dtcell  and  dull,  q.  v.  The  supposed 
connection  with  OHG.  dahUm,  dallen,  daleti,  G. 
dial,  tallen,  trifle,  toy,  speak  childishly,  has 
not  been  made  out.]  I.  isfraiw.  if.  To  talk 
idly  or  foolishly ;  pass  the  time  in  idle  or  frivo- 


or  talk yn.  .  .  .  fabalor.  confabnlor.  eollo<|uor. 

Promt*,  rank,  p.  Hi 

They  drunken  and  dayledrn,  .  .  .  thlse  lordesand  ladyea. 

.Sir  IMmttne  and  the  Urren  Knyht,  1.  nil. 

2.  To  trifle  away  time  in  any  manner,  as  in 
vague  employment  or  in  mere  idleness;  linger; 

For  he  «  us  not  the  man  tu  rfnffy  about  anything, 

it  D.  DliKkmorr.  Lonia  Unone,  p.  M4. 


Hi 


Mr.  Uncoln  dotted  with  hUdeoiaion  |on  •■ 
perhaua  lon«er  tluui  soemeil  needful  to  thraie 
awful  respunsibiUty  was  not  to  rest. 

UnrtU,  Study  Windowa.  p.  IBS, 

3.  To  play,  sport,  frolic,  toy,  as  in  exchanging 
i]  wanton. 

our  alery  bulldeth  ill  the  cedar's  top. 
Ami  4aUu4  with  tbo  wind. 

Shnk  .  Rich.  III.,  L  S. 
v/  with  a  brace  of  courtezans. 

SA«*  .  Rich.  III.,  iiL  7. 
1  he  PoeU  do  falne  that  Jupiter  dallied  with  F.iirona  un- 
der thU  kinde  of  tree,  Oryof,  fnidltles,  I  Iss. 

with  the  sedge. 


Dally 


IX  trait*.  To  delay ;  defer;  put  off.  [Rare.] 
Not  by  the  hainrd  of  on*  set  Utile,  but  b< 
off  the  time  with  often  skirmishes.  KmiUn, 


jedc  to 
bi  dune 


r  i/»rn(E.  K.T.H.X  L  1M. 
,  adowne  the  dale. 
Syeneer,  K.  g.,  I.  vtL  28. 

2.  Xaut.,  a  trough  or  spout  to  carry  off  water, 
usually  named  from  the  office  it  has  to  perform : 
as,  a  pumiMtalc,  etc.—  3f.  A  hole. 

Ther  thay  ntonde  a  ,/irJ^ 
bo  make, 


High  over  hills,  and  low*  « 


and  dre neht 


genus  of  the  famllv  Ttnlliida;  containing  one 
species,      jiectorafis,  the  blacknsh  of  Alaska 
and  Siberia,  where  it  is  an  important  food-fish, 
dalliance 

aNncr,  da- 
Familiar 
gossip. 


i.  jiecittraiut.  tne  oiacamtu  ot  Alaska 
ia,  where  it  is  an  important  food-fish, 
(dal'i-ans),  ».  [<  ME.  dalianer.  dali- 
UaHn»,'<  dalien,  dally,  +  -anee.}  If. 
indeasy  conversation ;  idle  talk ;  chat ; 


Palladia,,  lluslnndrle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  S04. 
■  Syn.  L  I'att,  Oten,  etc    See  tvlleit. 

dales  (dal),  «.  A  dialectal  variant  (and  earlier 
form)  of  rfofel. 

Dalea  (ilu'lo-ft),  n.  r  XI,.,  named  after  Samuel 
bale,  an  English  physician  (died  1739).]  A 
largo  leguminous  genus  of  glandular-punctate 
herbs  or  small  shrubs,  allied  to  I'soralea.  There 
are  over  loo  species,  chiefly  Mexican,  twit  mnixy  are  found 
In  the  drier  weab-m  portions  of  the  I.  nltcd  states. 

Dalecarlian  (dal-e-kar'li-an ),  a.  and  n.  [<  Da- 
letarlia,  a  foreign  (ME.  'NL.)  name  for  the 
Swedish  province  called  in  8w.  IMen  or  TJn- 
larne,  'the  valley' or  'the  valleys,'  <  dal  karl, 
an  inhabitant  of  this  province,  i.  e.,  'valley- 
man,'  lit.  'dale-carl,'  <  dal,  =  E.  dale,  +  karim 
E.  enrf;  see  rfrr/rl  and  cnr/.J  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Dalecarlia  Dalecarlian  laoe.  a  lace 

made  hy  the  peasants  of  linlrearlla  for  their  own  uae. 
Ita  patterns  arc  ancient  ami  traditional,  IHtt,  of  y'eedlt- 
vmk. 

TL  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  old  Swedish  prov- 
ince of  Dalecarlin  or  1 'a  lame,  whose  people 
were  famous  for  bravery  and  patriotism, 
dale-land (dal'lanil ),  n.  [=  Icel.  dalland.]  Low- 
lying  laud. 

dale-lander  (dal '  lun '  der),  n.  A  dalesman. 
[Scotch.] 

dalesman  Miilz'man).  ». ;  pi.  daleamcn  (-men). 
[<  dale's,  puss,  of  rjii/cl.  +  man.]  One  living  in 
a  dale  or  valley ;  specifically,  a  dweller  in  the 
dales  of  the  English  and  Scottish  borders. 

Even  after  the  accession  of  Oeorjre  the  Third,  the  path 
over  the  fells  from  Korrowdale  to  Raveuglas  wu  still  a 
*t  carefully  kept  by  the  dalrtme*. 

Macauldf.  Hist.  Eng..  Ui. 


U 
Of 


r  they  riden  forth  hlr  weye. 

CHaiieer,  Friar  s  Tale,  L  100. 


[  myrth  latl  bo  thy  datiaunee. 

■  e  book  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  28. 

! ;  delay ;  idle  loitering. 
My  business  cannot  brook  thU  dallumt*. 

Shak  .v.  of  K,  It.  1. 

3.  Play;  sport;  frolic;  toying,  as  in  the  ex- 
change' of  caresses ;  wantonness. 

Like  a  nutrd  and  rockh  as  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  jiath  ot  daUianee  trea.lt. 

skak,.  Hamlet.  I.  S. 
And  my  fair  son  here,  .  ,  .  the  dear  plodee 
Of  Jaffiaiste  had  with  Uie*  In  heaven. 

Jfifton,  V.  I.,  II.  81». 
The  child.  In  his  eartieat  dalliance  on  a  parent  s  knee. 

•Ssoniter.  l-ani«  ami  (llory. 
omy  lite 

In  Egypt !  0  the  dalUanee  and  thu  wit. 
The  II it  1  cry  ami  the  strife  ' 

Tennffmm,  Fair  Women. 

4t.  The  act  of  trilling,  as  with  something  tempt- 
ing. 

By  this  sly  dalliance  of  the  crafty  halt 
lTuplng  what  she  could  not  sul-due,  b< 


heat 

./.  Beaumcmi,  psyche,  I,  157. 
One  who  dallies ;  one  who 


dallier  <dal'i-6r),  n 
trilles ;  a  trifler. 

The  da>  lie  daltUrt  with  such  pleasant  wonles,  w  ith  such 
smiling  ami  sweet  counU-iiabcea 

JscAiim.  The  ach<denuut<  r. 
DalliideS  (da-li'i-de).  it.  [Ms..  <  TMlia  + 
-niVr.]  The  only  fiimily  or  fishes  of  tho  suborder 
AVfjomi,  typified  by  Ibe  gonus  Dallia,  and  char- 
acter! ited  by  the  structure  of  the  pectoral  limbs. 
The  U»dy  is  fusiform  and  covered  with  small  embedded 
cycloid  scules  ;  the  head  flattish  ;  the  dorsal  Hit  slwirt  and 


dallyingly  (dal'i-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  trifling  or 
dallying  manner. 

Wher  aa  he  iloth  but  datlt*Hirlit  ix-rawadc,  they  may  en- 
force A  compel,  tip.  Rale,  Image  of  tie-  Two  tlnirvhea.  li. 

dalmahoy  (dal'ma-hoi),  a.  [Origin  obseun>.] 
A  kind  of  bushy  bob-wig  worn  by  tradegmen  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  especially  by  chemists. 

Dalmatian  (dal-ma'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Dai- 
matia  +  -on.]  I.  a.  of  or  |iertaining  to  Dal- 
matia,a  crownland  of  the  Austrian  empire,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  tbo  Adriatic  sea  Dalma- 
tian cap,  an  old  name  for  the  tulip  Dalmatian  dog, 
see  d<.v.— Dalmatian  pelican.  Dm  great  tufted  peli- 
can, pelican**  cris/isis  r  s"  called  frotu  having  been  first 
brought  t"  notice  ttirongh  *  s|>ecimeu  killed  in  ualmalia  in 
1H28.  .t.  »:.  HrehM.—  Dalmatian  regulua,  the  yellow- 
tirowcl  warbler  of  Europe.  Heirutu*.  /feyti/eo/es,  or  Ptit/l- 
loeciypve  euperciluaVA. 

Lt,  «.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Dalmatia;  spe- 
cifically, a  member  of  the  primitive  Slavic  race 
of  Dalmatia  (including  the  Morlaks  of  the 
coast),  akin  to  the  Servians,  and  constituting 
most  of  tho  population.— 2.  A  Dalmatian  dog 
(which  see,  under  flag). 
dalmatic  (dal-mat'ik),  n.  [Also  dalmatiea  and, 
as  F '.,  dalmalique ;  =  Y.  dalmatiquc  s  8p.  '/<?/- 
mrjfic'i  =  Pg.  It.  dalmatiea,  <  ML  dalmatiea 
(sc.  L.  ree-fi'it,  garment),  fern,  of  L.  Italmaticus, 
a.lj„  <  Iktlmatia  :  see  def.]  A  loose-fitting  ec- 
clesiastical vestment  with  wide  sleeves,  pro- 
vided with  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  tho 
bead,  divided  or  left  partly  open  at  tne  sides, 
and  reaching  to  or  below  the  knee,  it  t*  worn 

in  the  Western  t 'hunch  by  the  deacon  at  the  celebration 
of  ilw  mass  or  holy  communion  and  on  some  other  oc- 
casions, and  la  put  on  over  the  alb.  lUshops  also  use  the 
dalmatic,  wearing  it  over  the  tunlcle  ami  under  the  chas- 
uble. The  earliest  records  of  the  dalmatic  as  a  secular 
garment  seem  to  date  from  the  latter  i<srt  of  the  second 
century,  at  which  time  It  is  also  alluded  to  us  the  "  sleeved 
tnnke  ..( the  Hulniatlain  (ehirfdoU  l>almKt*rum)."  It  nf- 
tcrw.ird  came  to  be  wiietiiillj  worn  b>  ~  nators  ami  other 
peruios  of  high  station.  The  lltst  ivi.  ii1I.im  •  f  IU  use  b)  a 
bisli-tp  is  in  the  case  of  St,  i>-prlau.  martyred  A.  b,  "iVs, 

Bntone  ortww  .  .  .  bent  their  knee  to  suter  Magila- 
len.  by  which  name  they  saluted  her—  kissed  her  hand, 
<ir  even  the  hem  id  her  dit/oos/i'/we.       St***,  Abtsit,  sill, 

dalripa(dal'ri-|Mi), «.  [<Norw.<M?r<r'»/irt  (=I)an. 
dalrt/pe ;  cf.  esiui'v.  Sw.  wntirifHt :  imii  —  E.  fmntrt), 
a  kind  of  ptarmigan.  <  dal  (=  Sw.  Dan.  dal  = 
E.  dale l ),  a  valley,  +  rinpn  =  Icel.  rjApa  =  l>an. 
rjfpr.  a  ptarmigan.]  The  Norwegian  [.tarmigan. 
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dal  segno 

dal  segno  Mai  tuVnyo).  [It.,  from  the  ni|rii : 
thi  t  for  da  U,  from  the  (da,  <  L  de,  from ;  3,  < 
L.  t7/e,  this);  <  L.  yij/nNiN,  sign:  mw  gtV/n.] 

In  music,  a  direction  to  go  buck  to  tho  sign  «, 
and  repeat  thence  to  the  clow,  or  to  a  point  in- 
dicated by  the  word  fine.    Abbreviated  D.  S. 

dalt1  (dak),  n.  [Sc.,  <  Gael,  dalta  —  Ir.  tUtlla, 
datum,  a  foster-child,  a  pet,  disciple,  ward.]  A 
(outer-child. 

It  is  false  of  thy  father's  child ;  false  nf  thjr  mother's 
aon :  falsest  of  my  doll.     Seotl,  t'alr  Maid  u(  Perth,  uix. 

dalt'^t.   An  obsolete  preterit  of  draft. 

Daltonian  (dal-to'nl-an),  a.  and  n.  f<  Dalian, 
(see  daltanum)  +  -ian.]  I.  n.  Relating  to  or 
discovered  by  John  Dalton,  a  noted  English 
chemist  (1706-  1H44).  -  Dajfcralan  atomic 


the  tlusiry,  rlru  enunciated  by  J..hu  Iialtmi  that,  while  I 
atoms  of  thedfrfercnt  clement*  hart-  not  the  same  weights, 
the  combining  welghta  of  those,  clement*  express  the 
relation  Itetween  their  atomic  weight*.  Ilia  theory  re- 
giir.le.l  chetuical  combination  aa  a  union  ' 
in  dellnl 


In  those  iicrfonk  who 


utile 


1440 

dam2  (dam),  it.  [<  ME.  damme,  usually  dame, 
the  mother  of  a  beast ;  merely  a  particular 
nse  of  dame,  a  woman:  Bee  dame1,  Cf,  a 
like  use  of  rire.]  A  female  parent:  used  of 
beasts,  particularly  of  quadrupeds,  and  some- 
times (now  usually  in  a  slighting  sense)  of 
women. 

Faithless  !  forsworn  :  ne  pubic**  was  thy  «fdro  t 

Surrey,  Klield  Iv.  477. 

What,  alt  my  pretty  chickens,  an.  I  their  dam. 
At  one  tell  swoop?  Slult.,  MactKitb  It.  S. 

This  brat  b  none  of  mine;  .  .  . 
Hence  with  It,  and,  together  with  the  data. 
Commit  Uiem  to  the  dre.  SUM..  W.  T.,  1L  ». 

The  lost  lamb  at  her  feet 
Sent  out  a  bitter  bleating  for  tta  dam. 

TeMnywipi.  Princes*.  It. 

dam3  (dam),  n.  [See  dam.'.]  A  crowned  man 
in  the  game  of  draughts  or  checker*.  [Local, 
Eng.] 


damage  (dam'aj).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  damaged, 

ppr.  damaging.  I  Early  mod.  E.  also  dammagc ; 
<  OF.  damagier,  damagier .damage,  harm ;  from 
the  noun:  see  damage,  ».]  I.  Iran*.  To  cause 
damago  to :  liurt ;  harm ;  injure ;  lett«en  the  value 
or  injure  the  interest*  or  reputation  of. 

When  l*>thr  the  arm  ye*  were  approachyng  to  the  other, 
the  atldinanncc  allot  an  terribly  and  with  lurlie  a  violence 

~  Men.  Vll,  an.  1 


i  definite  quantitative  . 

II.  h.  (ea/t.  or  I.  «?.]  One  affected  by  color- 
blindness.   Bee  daltonism. 

Tliey  have  since  ctpcrintciiled  with  four  IMltoniniu,  or 
color-blind  persona.  I'u,    Sri    Ifc     U  in 

daltonism  (dal'ton-iztn),  «.  [From  John  Dal- 
ton, the  chemist,  who  suffered  from  this  defect.] 
Color-blindness. 


(da'mjt),  t».  [NL.,  <  L.  ddma,  damma,  a 
fallow-deer.]    A  genus  or  subgenus  of  deer; 


ith  Itnltitnirm,  or 
nou*  undulation*  so  different  aa 
i  u waken  I eeling*  that  are  identical. 
J.  firkr,  lOanile  ltoios.,  I.  17. 

Dalton's  1_ 

dalyt.n.    1.  A  die. 
like  modern  dice,  but  in  * 
tens  on  the  six  sides.— 2.  pi.  A  game  played 
with  such  dice. 

dam1  (dam),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  damme; 
<  ME.  dam,  damme,  a  dam,  a  body  of  water 
hemmed  in,  <  AS.  'damm  (not  recorded,  but  no 
doubt  existent,  as  the  source  of  the  verb,  q.  v.) 
=  OFries.  dam,  dom  —  D.  dam  —  MIX).  LG. 
dam  =  MH(i.  f<is»,  U.  damm  (after  D.),  a  dike, 
=  Icel.  dammr  =  Kw.  dam  =  Dan.  dam  —  (loth. 
'damnu,  a  dam,  inferred  from  the  verb  faur- 
dammjan :  see  dam1,  r.]  1.  A  mole,  bank,  or 
mound  of  earth,  or  a  wall,  or  a  frame  of  wood, 
constructed  across  a  stream  of  water  to  ob- 
struct its  flow  Bud  thus  raise  its  level,  in  order 
to  make  it  available  as  a  motive  power,  as  for 
driving  a  mill-wheel ;  such  an  obstruction  built 
for  any  purpose,  as  to  form  a  reservoir,  to  pro- 
tect a  tract  of  land  from  overflow,  etc. ;  in  law, 
an  artilicial  boundary  or  means  of  confinement 
of  running  water,  or  of  water  which  would  oth- 
erwise flow  away. 

He  more  uaww  I'll  make  foe  fiab.    Shak..  Tempest,  ii.  2. 
The  *le*-nv  pool  al-oe  Ihe  dom. 
The  pool  Wnealh  It  new  still. 

TVioiywrn,  Miller's  Daughter. 

3.  In  mining,  any  underground  wall  or  stop- 

fting,  constructed  of  masonry,  clay,  or  timber, 
or  the  purpose  of  holding  back  water,  air,  or 
gas.— 3.  In  dentiftrg,  a  guard  of  soft  rubber 
placed  round  a  tooth  to  keep  it  free  from  saliva 
whih 
of 

//or  ttaimum.  a  dame. 

AS  ami  <>.  E.  I'soaft  (SdcL  Wrlghtl,  cot.  738. 1.  ». 

Floating  dam,  a  i  ai»on  fonnlns  »  B»fe  <"  •  dry  .h*  V  - 
Movable  dam.  *nmo  a*  Aocm^.  <s,-e  also  en^fiiMi. ) 
dam1  (dam),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dammed,  ppr. 
damming.  [Early  mod.  E.  nlso  damme;  <  ME. 
'dammrn  (found  only  with  change  of  vowel,  dem- 
mrn,  useil  passively,  be  hemmed  in,  <  AS.  'ilem- 
man,  only  in  once-occurring  rorap.  for^lemman 
=  Goth,  tnur-itammjan,  stop  up)  —  MP.  D.  dam- 
men  dammen  —  Ir.  dammen  —  Icel. 

demma  Hw.  diimmn  =  Dan.  dirmme,  dam;  all 

from  the  noun.]  1.  Toobetruct  or  restrain  the 
flow  of  by  a  dam ;  confine  or  raise  the  level  of 
by  constructing  a  dam,  as  a  stream  of  water: 
often  with  in,  u/>. 

When  yirn  dam  tip  a  stream  of  water,  as  sum  a*  the  dam 

1.  full  a*  inurh  wilier  muM  run  owr  Hie  dnm  hva-l  us  If 
there  »u*  tio  iImiii  at  sit. 

.t.l.im  .Soii/A,  Wealth  of  N»tb«i«,  Iv.  i. 

2.  To  confine  or  restrain  as  if  with  a  dam ;  stop 
or  shut  up  or  in;  olwtruct :  with  «tn. 

Von  that  would  dam  m;» your  ears  an -I  harden  yur  lir^rt 
at  iron  aiialimt  Uie  unre<l»tllde  erlesof  siip|>lhaiits  inllliiK 
U|hki  you  for  uirm ,  .  .  .  slioubl  first  Iniaaine  tounclf  In 
Un.hr  case.  Il.xd^r,  bclee,  IVdlty.  v.  81. 

/fci-.i  'ii-  ).mr  mouth*, 
An.l  no  word*  .if  It 

.l/a«o'».s-r,  VlnrlnMartrr,  II.  S. 

TO  dam  out.  to  prevent  fruni  entcriiu;,  u  water,  by 
tiieao*  ifu  littm. 


Allow  *leer  ( At***  //*C/ree«*|. 


the  fallow-deer.  The 
cies  is  fcrrtts-da/iiu,  also 


as  Itama  jtiaty* 


111.,  iv.  :. 

IX  <Nfraa*.  To  receive  damage  or  injury;  bo 
injured  or  impaired  in  soundness  or  value:  as, 
a  freshly  cut  crop  will  damage  in  a  mow  or  stack, 
damageable  (dam'aj-a-bl),  a.    [<  OF.  damage- 
able, damageable,  F.  aommageable,  <  damagier, 
see  damage,  r.,  and  -able.]    1.  Ilurt- 
daniaging.  [Rare.] 
It,  because  It  would  bo  tiatmt&tabU 
to  tbe  Sfiaulard. 

Canute*.  Elizabeth,  an.  l&tiH, 

S.  Tliat.  may  he  Injured  or  impaired;  suscepti- 
ble of  damage:  as,  damageable  goods. 
damage-cleerl,  n.  [ML.  damna  rlrrmrrvm,  dam- 
ages of  the  clerks  :  see  duiMsjtrnt  and  elerie, 
clerk.]  In  Eng.  law,  a  fee  formerly  paid  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  King's  Bench,  and 
Exchequer,  in  certain  cases  where  damage* 
were  recovered  in  those  courts, 
damagementt  (dam'aj-meut),  n.  [<  damage  + 
-ificnfT]    Damage;  injury. 

And  the  more  liosc  and  brutish  pleasure*  bee.  ,  .  . 
The  more 'a  tbe  soule  and  bodies  down-reiwew^. 

Darin.  Mien*  oraoe,  p.  «*. 

damageonst, «.  [<  OF.  damagiov*. 

mayeuD,  ditmaqtu*,  dom  sue 

damage :  see  damage  and  - 

aging.    Mintheu,  1617. 
damajavag,  n.   A  trade-name  for  the  extract  of 

the  wood  and  bark  of  the  chestnut-tree,  used  in 

place  of  gall-nut*  for  dyeing  black  and  for  tan- 

uing.    (fXeill,  Diet,  of  Dveing,  p.  130. 
Damalichthys  <dam-a-lik''this),  a.  fNL.,  <  Or. 

.l.Vfl>,f,  a  young  cow,  heifer,  +  a  fish.] 


umaae'ujt  etc  <  r/omoor 
nd  -otut.]  Hurtful ;  dam- 


damage  (dam'ii),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ilom- 
mage ;  <  ME.  damage,  <  OF.  damage,  damage, 
F.  dommage,  harm,  —  IT.  damnalje',  dam/maty; 
damnatge  =  It.  dannaggio,  <  ML.  '(f/isuNa/icumi, 
harm  (of.  adj.  rfas»nahcu«,  condemned  to  the 
mines),  <  L.  rfomsMBi,  loss,  injury:  see  damn.] 
It.  Harm;  mischance;  injury  in  general. 

Thcrfore  yef  ye  do  wtsety  Bt  ixleth  after  hem,  fforbut  yef 
thel  !.,■  departed  ther  ahull  some  1st  dee*l.  and  that  were 
Itrete  damage  and  plte.  Mrriin  (E.  K  T.  S.),  III.  f«R 

2.  Hurt  or  loss  to  person,  character,  or  estate; 
injury  toa  person  or  thing  by  violence  or  wrong- 
ful treatment,  or  by  adverse  natural  forces ;  de- 
terioration of  value  or  reputation. 


ucuu  rvuiiu  a  louui  10  Kt-t'p  il  iree  Lruru  saiiv  i± 

liile  being  prepared  for  filling.— 4f.  Tbe  body 
water  confined  by  a  dam. 


hadde  gode  oorasre.  anil  iroile  will  to  bs 
a  venged  of  hia  linuiajis  yet  he  mysht  come  in  place. 

JfrrfiHtE.  E.  T.  S.X  liU  837. 
To  the  utmost  of  our  ability  we  ought  to  repair  any 
we  have  done.  Braltir,  Moral  Science,  111.  1. 

being  can  arbitrarily  dominate  over  another 
rous  ifatnu^e  to  hi*  own  nature. 

Hurley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  21. 

3.  vl.  In  law,  the  value  in  money  of  what  is 
lost  or  withheld;  the  estimated  money  equiva- 
lent for  detriment  or  injury  sustained ;  that 
which  is  given  or  adjudced  to  repair  a  loss.— 

4.  Cost;  expense.  [Colloq.] 

Many  flunk*,  hut  I  must  pay  the  damn.**,  and  will  tliank 
you  to  tell  me  tbe  amount  of  the  riujTHvluii.  tiyrim. 

Amenity  damages  See  o»m'i>  —  civil  damage  act, 
-.  .,  ,<  Compensator}'  damages,  consequential 
damages,   see  the  a-lie.tivi*.    Damago  tcasant,  in 

lair,  doing  injury ;  Indicting  damage  ;  tres(ta**uig,  a*  rat- 
tle :  applied  to  a  Granger's  bca«l*  found  In  another  per- 
son's ground  without  hia  leate  or  license,  and  there  lining 

l.u.         l.>  I.  ■  '  itu  *r  othi  rwlw,  I •  i  Hi,  li  ■--  i  ■  ni  w.-.  l 

etc    Exemplary,  punitive,  or  vindictive  damages, 

■  ui'h  damage*  as  are  nt»l  u|m>ii,  not  iu  *  nn  re  reimburse 
laent  of  |»-euniary  hast,  but  a*  a  g.««l  rouiMl  rumpcitotti  .n 
and  an  a>h-<jUMte  re<-oni]ien*c  for  the  elillfe  Injury  su*- 
talne,l,an*l  as  may  serve  for  a  wtiob-xitne  ek.ouple  Ui  oth 
er*  In  like  casea.  See  eom/i*nJirb>rv  d/tmayrt,  under  einw. 
peN»«rr,>rv.  rarthln^  dainagCB.ln  Kuf,  iaw,  nowllsa]  a* 
o[,|.,-e  I  to  ■uiMUntiaTiLamagev  -  Liquidated  it  stipu- 
lated damages,  daausva  which  are  filed  In  amount  by 
tb.  i  ,i.ii.  .  f  I.  -:n. .  r  i  ...ntni.  t-  Nominal  dama^cx,  I. 
t ruling  Mini,  inch  a*  sit  cents,  awarded  to  vlii-.ll.nl,.  *  plain- 
tuts  right.  wIm'B  no  wrious  injury  has  l»ni  sultevisl.  in 
cciiitraiilstini'timt  tomiK-timtUMnmsuee  -  Special  dam- 
ages, lUuiaueiw  hi,  h  u.miI.I  ik  ,t  msiwtarily  follow  the  ,*im- 
mlauiui  of  the  alleged  breach  of  contract  or  wrong,  anil 
therefore  need  to  l>e  •peeially  alleged  In  Ihe  complaint  or 
dadaraUoh  Unliquidated  damages,  damsirj  wlil.  li 
r.,inlre  iletrrnilnalbui  by  the  vetlmab  of  a  jurj  it  iioirt. 
Byn.  tMinmrnl,  Harm,  «tc   0«  isysify.)   WarU,  utc. 


A  gonna  of  anrf-fishes,  of  the  family  Boleono- 
tida:.  It.  rarra  Is  a  species  of  tho  pacMc  coast  of  the 
t'nited  -state* ,  locally  known  as  }<ovjy  and  peren;  It  la  a 
fuoil-flah,  attaining  a  weight  of  from  2  to  S  pound*. 

Damalis  (dam'a-lis),  n.   [XL.,  <  Gr.  AawOj;,  a 

ring  cow,  a  heifer,  prob.  <  iau-a^uv,  tame,  = 
dam-are  =  E.  fame.]  1.  A  genus  of  dipter- 
ous insects.  Fabriciux,  1805. —  2.  A  genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects.  Hibner,  lMii. — 3.  A 
genus  of  antiloptne  ruminant  quadru|*eds,  con- 
taining a  number  or  African  antelope*  related 
to  those  of  the  genus  AletUiphtm,  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  included,  species  of  the  genus  sre 
the  saaaahy  or  bastard  h*rtl**e»t  {V.  lunatai.  the  korri- 
gum  (/>.  jene^afenjiil,  the  iMiutelN.k  (ft.  Jfwlr'ta),  and  the 
lih-fWk  </>.  altynniet.  lliey  ar«l  large  animal*  with  *ub- 
cylindrlcal  divergent  bono,  small  naked  muffle,  and.  In 
the  females,  two  teat*  :  they  belong  to  the  group  of  l-uba- 
llll«  antelopes.    //.  .v.nirk.  Isi-.    See  eut  under  Ueeb>*. 

4.  A  genua  of  bivalve  lnollusks.  J.  K.  (iray, 
1*47. 

damail  (dam'an),  n.  [Svrian.]  The  Syrian 
hyrax.  llyrai  eiiriacun ;  the  cony  of  the  Bible. 
See  cosy  and  7/yrojr.    Also  written  rfamom. 

damar  (ilam'Br),  n.    Same  as  dammar-rerin. 

Damara  (dnm'n-ra),  n.    Same  :is  Lhtmmara,  I. 

damaretelon 

(dam  'a-re-tl'on), 
i». ;  Da.  damareteia 
(-B).  [C.r.  >W- 
rnor  (sc.  wtiittfta, 
coin),  lieut.  of  in- 
/sn/n'rrror,  of  Diima- 
rete  or  Demarete, 
<  Aauu/xtrv,  dijua- 
(Vti?,  the  wife  of 
Oelon.  The  coin 
was  first  struck  in 
commemoration  of 
the    gold  crown 
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writ  b»  the  Car- 
thagltifauB  to  lh: 
marete,  the  wife 
of  the  tyrant  Co- 
lon, in  acknow- 
ledgment of  her 
Services  in  the 
negotiation  for 
peace,  B.  0,1 
A  handsotne  sil- 
ver coin  of  Syra- 
rtuie,  weighing  10 
Attic  ilrwhrnje, 
according  to  an- 
cient ft  lite  use  I)  tn, 

though  Jn  fact  the  coins  fall  iihort  of  that  stan- 
dard, und  weigh  about  43  grama.    Also  demare- 

fCf/JJI. 

<iamar-rcaln,  n.  See  dammar-rmn. 
Damascene  ■  'Usm'a-senJ.a.  and  n.  [MK.  Dam- 
ascene, Act.  II.,  2;  =  V.  tlamascene  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
damasceno  =  (1.  damascener,  <  L.  Ikimusecnus,  < 
Or.  Auua«\i;t <-r ,  of  Damascus,  <  ima<n»;,  L.  lkt- 
fflcivin,  Damascus :  see  damask.  From  the  same 
adj.,  in  its  OK.  form  damaisin.  comes  E.  damson, 
q.  v.  Cf.  damaskeen.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  citr  of  Damascus,  anciently  and  still  tho 
capital  of*  Syria,  and  under  the  Ommiad  califs 
capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  long  cele- 
brated for  its  works  in  steel.  See  damwtcut.— 
Q.  ['.c]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  damas- 
keening, or  to  something  made  by  that  process, 
workers,  clilrtly  tiu- ornamenting  anna. 
U.  C.  M.  BMhmt,  Indian  All*.  L  141. 
i  lace.  an  Imitation  of  Honlton  lace,  some- 
by  uniting  sprigs  of  real  Honlton  lace  with 
or  other  flllluK  of  needlework.  Damascene  work. 
<«)  suae  as  daiiuMtemi'nwj,  1.  (4)  The  «l)l<!  of  wort  dis- 
played In  thf  artlalk-  watered  steel  blades  for  which  the 
city  of  Damascus  it  celebrated.  The  variegated  color  of 
tho»<  blades  U  dlle  (o  the  crystallisation  of  caat-atrel 
highly  charged  with  carlwn,  ui  effect  produced  by  a  care- 
ful proeeaa  ol  cooling.  The  phrase  u  also  applied  U>  or- 
naments slightly  etched  on  *  uteri  surface  and  also  to 
other  surfaces  of  similar  appearance,  as,  fur  example,  to 
an  etched  surface  of  melalllr  Iron. 

U.  »■  1.  Aii  inhabitant  or  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Damascus. 

In  Damascus  the  jorernor  nnder  Arctaa  the  king  kepi 
the  city  of  the  Ham^^M  with  a  garrison.  2  t  or.  at  3*. 

8f.  fL-  Ikimasetna,  <  Or.  AtyKKr«M,  the  region 
about  Damascus,  | imp.  fern  of  the  adj.]  The 
district  in  which  Damascus  is  situated. 

Lo,  Adam,  In  the  lelde  of 
With  Goddce  owen 


LJ7. 

3.  [I.  e.]  Same  as  damson. 
damascene  (dam'a-sen),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

ilnmnsri  Hi  'I,  ppr.  damascening.     [<  uVinsflamie, 

«.;  var.  of  damaskeen.]  Same.  a«  damaskeen. 

Suniptuona  tlreek  furniture,  ilnrlnic  tike  last  two  centu- 
ries B.  t\,  was  made  of  bronze,  damascened  with  gold  and 
silver.  Ewyc.  Brit.  IX.  Ma, 

damascening  (dam'a-se-ning), n.  [Verbal  n.  of 

damanftue,  r.]  Hame  as  domrMAv-r-itino. 
damasCUB  ;da-mas'kus).  n.  [L. ,  Mmaseus,  <  Or. 
Aii'iu-'T>w  .  <  Heh.  /  At.  Dameshq,  Damas- 
cus. This  city  gave  name  to  several  fabrics  of 
ateel  and  iron,  and  of  silk,  and  to  a  plum :  ace 
below,  and  see  damask,  damascene,  damson.] 
Steel  or  iron  resembling  thut  of  a  Dumascus 
blade.  —  Damascus  blade. a  sword  or  similar  prcscnt- 
iiii?  anon  lis  surface  a  variegated  appearance  of  watering, 
aa  white,  silvery,  or  Mack  veins,  in  fine  lines  or  fillets, 
fibrous,  crossed,  interlajced,  or  pantllel,  etc.,  formerly 
brought  fmni  the  Rait,  being  fabricated  chiefly  at  Damas- 
cus ill  Hyria.  (V^  itarrufcsn'  tvrk  (''I,  under  /Jnwitserne, 
a  1  Tlie  excellent  i|ilality  of  Imniaw  iH  blades  has  tne 
pniverblal .  —  Damucus  Iron,  a  ro«il.|n»tlen  of  imh  ami 
atvsil.  so  calli-.l  la-i-aiise  of  Its  r.  ..•niMnii.  e  to  Damasi  us 
stead.  Scran- Iron  ami  scrap-steel  are  cut  tntoioial)  piecea 
and  wetdeu  together,  iuiu  then  ndled  out.  Hie  surface 
presents  a  Ix'iintlfill  variegated  aiiitearance.  —  Damascus 
steeL  See  it,iimuiwM  ie"r*(ij>.  under  /iaiwunw. — Da- 
mascus twist,  a  iruii-lstrrel  ntadc  by  dniwinu  Hamaaeiis 
Iron  Into  a  nt.l.m  al»iut  half  an  inch  wide,  twlstlnu  It 
round  a  maiKlrcl.und  welding  lt_  — Stub  damaacofl, an.l 
of  lsaniaacoa  Ir.in,  twisted  and  flattened  into  a  ribbon,  for 
'   r  a  gun-barrel. 

et,  damasint,  ».    Obsolete  variants  of 
on. 
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dttmamw,  and  ef.  dantukttn,  damascene.  As 
an  adj.,  dcf.  3,  directly  <  ltama»eu».'\  L  n.  1. 
A  textile  fabric  woven  in  elaborate  patterns, 
(a)  A  rich  fabric  of  coarse  silk  tlireada  woven  In  figura*  of 
many  colors :  a  manufacture  which  has  been  long  e«uie 
II shed  in  Syria,  and  has  rernnently  been  Imitated  In  lUi- 
^>P«.  (6)  A  modern  material,  uard  chietly  for  fundture- 
corcrlng,  imuU-  of  silk  and  wool  or  silk  and  cotton,  and 
usually  In  elal«irat«  designs,  (r)  An  interior  uuality  id  the 
preceding,  made  of  worsted  only,  employed  also  lor  furni- 
ture, (if)  A  line  tallied  linen  fabric,  used  especially  tug 
talde-llnciL  It  Is  generally  ornamented  with  a  pattern 
shown  by  opposite  reflections  of  light  fn>m  the  surface 
without  contrast  of  color,  (e)  A  cotton  fabric  made  for 
curtains,  table  covers,  etc,  usually  in  different  shades  of 
rtsL 

2.  A  pink  color  like  that  of  the  damask  rose ; 
a  highly  luminous  crimson  red  reduced  in 
chroma,  and  not  appearing  to  incline  to  either 
orange  or  purple. 

Just  the  difference 

Bctwlit  til*  constant  rod  and  mingled  dunsoss-. 

Shot.,  Aa  you  Like  it,  liL  f.. 

3.  Hame  as  damaskeening.  2. — 4.  Wavy  lines 
shown  on  metal,  formed  by  damaskeening. — 
Capha  damask,  a  inatcttal  mentioned  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  perhaps  named  front  the  seaport  of  (*alf a  or  Kalta, 
anciently  calle<1  TbcodraU.  on  the  Miuthern  coast  of  the 
I 'rinita.— Cotton  damask.    Sec  euffual,  o. — 


II.  1.  Woven  with  figures,  like  dan 
used  of  textile  fabrics,  usually  linen  :  as, 
«*i  table-cloths.   See  I.,  1. 

A  damark  napkin  wrought  with  horse  and  hound, 

'/Vilityson,  Andley  t'ourt. 

S.  Of  a  pink  color  liko  that  of  the  damask  rose. 

Hhe  11CVCT  told  her  love. 

Hot  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  I  the  tmd. 
Keed  on  her  rfnsaajw  cheek.        Stai.,  T.  S.,  IL  «. 
While,  dreaming  on  yrnirdamosr  cheek, 
The  dewy  slster-cyclidi  lay. 

rrnnjrson,  Day -Dream ,  Prol. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  originating  in  Damas- 
cus: as,  the  damask  plum,  rose,  steel,  violet: 
see  below — Damask  plum,  a  small  plum,  the  dam- 
son.— Damask  rose,  a  species  of  pink  rose,  Hon  damtu- 
eeiia,  a  naUve  of  Damascus, 

et  as  tSaituuk  rosea. 

.TAo*.,  W.  T.,  It.  S(song). 
i  rosea  have  not  bean  known  in  England  aboveone 
hundred  years,  and  now  are  so  common.  Wocum,  Nat.  Hlat. 

See  /Mmasrlis  blit.fr. 
._JJ,  a  stitch  In  embroi- 
dery by  which  a  aoft,  unlirukeii  surface  is  produced,  con 
Billing  of  threads  laid  parallel  and  close  together.—  Dam- 
ask violet.  Same  as  dime  s-ri«!W. 
damask  (dam'aak),  e.  f.  [=  MI/1,  damasken  — 
O.  damaslen  =  K.  damasser  =  Sp.  Pg.  damas- 
car  (in  pp.  damascado)  =  It.  damascare,  damask ; 
from  the  noun.  ("f.  damaskeen.]  1,  To  orna- 
ment (a  metal)  with  flowers  or  patterns  on  the 
surface,  especially  by  the  application  of  an- 
other metal.    See  ttamaskecn. 

Mingled  metal  fauwut'd  o'er  with  gold. 

Iirylrm.  .Eneld.  it  7X6. 

2.  To  variegate;  divorsify. 
If  you  could  jdck  out  more  of  thesei  play-partlclea,  and. 

salute  you,  emlamsder  or  damask  youx 


Cuppeaof  fine  Corinthian  1st  tin.  gulldwl  and  damasHnsd. 

/'uieAas,  Pilgrimage,  ]>.  S07. 

damaskeening  {dam-aa-ke'iiing), ».  [Verbal  n. 
of  doisKtsa-ccn,  r.]  1 .  Tin  art  of  oriiameuting  a 
surfaee  of  one  metal  by  inlaying  with  another. 

A  surface  of  in  in,  steel,  or  bronze  la  Ant  engraved  with 
linea  ami  figures,  the  inclaluns  being  more  or  leas  under, 
cut  —  Out  is.  Invader  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  surface. 
Tlie  metal  used  for  the  ornamental  ladtem  b  then  usu- 
ally Inlaid  in  tlie  fonn  of  a  narrow  rtdbou  or  atrip,  which 
Is  driven  Into  Its  place  by  blows  <af  a  mallet :  tho  who)* 
surface  Is  then  jsillsheil.  Al«i  ealbii  dVimaJreise  trt/rk. 
2.  An  effect  produced  by  repeatedly  ' 
drawing  out,  and  doubling  up  a  bar  c< 
of  a  mixture  of  iron  and  steel,  the  surface  of 
which  is  afterward  treated  with  an  acid.  Tha 
suifaccof  the  Imn  under  this  treatment  retains  tu  metal- 
lic Insu  r,  while  that  of  the  steel  Is  left  with  a  black,  firm- 
ly adhesive  coating  of  carbon.  iWoe  and  .NeWn-ui  mrr. 
Also  dainusl".  daiiMisrf n>7. 

da.maak.int,  r.  t.  An  olwolete  form  of  damaskeen. 
da.maak.mt,  « .  [Var.  of  rfn  wiurcriic,  after  damas- 

kin,  r.]    A  Damascus  blade;  a  damaskeened 

blade. 

.No  old  Toledo  blades  or  <Mm«u*itw. 

f/uaeji  r,.cm  biiiiarlcs  I.,  Jan.,  1441. 

damasking  (dam'aa-king),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of 
'    v.]    1.  Same  aa  </«ma«itcmin<?.—  2. 
with  figures. 

thst  no  clothing  so  adorned  I 
ml  sfdiHaaHsia  of  th. 

Ved.  - 

.  Wavv  lines  formed  on  metal  by 


ing,  or  1 


I  similar  in  appearance. 


B.  Jviurm,  Cynthia's  KeveU,  liL  S. 
On  the  aoft  dowry  bank  daaaaur/rf  with  ftowsrs. 

»'  .'•  ...  F.  I.,  Iv.  XS4. 

damasked  (dam'askt),  p.  a.  fPp.  of  damask,  r.] 
1.  Having  a  running  figure  covering  the  sur- 
face, as  in  damask  or  damaskeened  metal. 


Tills  place  |Dau>ascus|  U  likewise  famous  for  cutlery 
waie.  which  ...  Is  made  of  the  old  Iron  that  is  fuund 
tn  aotlcnt  tMlililiugs:  .  .  .  the  blades  made  of  It  appear 
tfauuur'd  or  watered. 

/'oeneir,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  I.  IS. 

Bryant,  of  Tarlv  employed  cast  steel  and  carburetled 
sb-vl,  ami  he  got  a  dixmast^i  Made  after  acidulate.1  wash- 
ing. .\.  asul  V.,  tlth  aer.,  XI.  Sli 

2.  In  her.,  decorated  with  an  ornamental  pat- 
tern, as  the  field  orim  ordinary,  [ltnrc.] 
damaskeen  (dam-as-ken'),  r.  I.  pearly  mo«l. 
E.  also  damiiskin;  =  Ml),  damaskenrren,  <  F. 
dama»<i»iner,  damask,  flourish,  carve,  engrave 
or  otherwise  ornament  damaskwise,  <  damas- 
oiriii,  of  damask  (=  Sp.  Pg.  damamjuino  =  It. 
damasrhino,  dammasrhino,  of  damask,  formerly 
also  as  a  noun,  damask,  damask-work).  <  damns 


Hut  al«vn  all  conspicuous  for  theae  workea  and  daasisat- 
iws  is  tlie  loaple.  Afre/irn,  To  Dr.  Wllkina. 

damasqneeneryt  <dam-as-ke'ne-ri),  n.  K  dam- 
askeen +  -ery,  after  ¥,  damasqumerie .}  The  art 
of  damaskeening;  steel-work  damaskeened. 
Jsh. 

dam&aae  (da-ma-si'),  a.  [F„  pp.  of  damasser, 
damask:  see  damask,  n.  and  r.]  1.  Woven 
with  a  rich  pattern,  as  of  flowers :  said  of  cer- 
tain silks  used  for  women's  wear.—  2.  In  eeram., 
applied  ton  decoration  white  on  white  —  that  is, 
]iaiiitcd  in  white  enamel  on  a  white  ground,  ao 
that  the  pattern  Is  relieved  by  only  very  slight 
differences  of  tint,  and  chietly  by  the  contrast 
of  surfaces. 

damaBsin(dam'a-sin),  n.  [<  F.  ttaMMaar,  dam- 
ask: see  damask,  r.]  1.  A  kind  of  damask 
with  gold  and  silver  flowers  woven  in  the  warp 
and  woof.— 2.  An  ornamental  woven  or  textile 
fabric  of  which  the  surface  is  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  gold  or  silver,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
Tlie  fabric  is  submitted  to  heavy  pressure  U>  make  the 
surface  uniform  an.l  brilliantly  metalllc- 

damboard  (dara'bord),  n.  [Sc.] 
broil. 

dambonite  (dam'bon-H),  n.  [<  n'dambo,  natiro 
name  for  the  tree,  +  -*>*.]  A  white  crystalline 
substance  existing  to  the  extent  of  O-'i  percent, 
in  caoutchouc,  obtained  from  an  unknown  trco 
growing  near  the  Oaboon  in  western  Africa. 
It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  aque- 
ous, but  not  in  absolute,  alcohol. 

dambose  fdam'hos),  ».    Same  as  dambonile. 

dambrod  (dam'brodl,  it.  TSe.,  also  (aceom.  to 
E.  board)  damboartl;  <  Sw.  dambra'de  (=  Dan. 
dambrtet),  chceker-board,  <  itnn  (=  Dan.  dam), 
checkers  (see  dams),  +  brdde  =  Dan.  6r<rt, 
board:  see  fconrrf.]  A  chess- or  checker-board. 
—  Dambrod  pattern,  a  large  |iaturti,  leeembllng  tlw 
M|iiarca  on  a  cbeckertioard. 

dame  (dam),  n.  [<  ME.  dame,  often  dam,  a  lady, 
a  woman,  a  dam  (see  dam2).  =  D.  U.  Dan.  dame  = 
Sw.  daiw,  <  OF.  dame,  F.  dame  sw  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
dama  (see  also  donna,  doila),  <  L.  domiNa,  a 
lady.  fem.  of  riominiui,  lord:  see  rfoiwinaur,  dom- 
ino, r/osS.  Soe  also  tlamsel,  madam,  etc.]  If. 
A  mother. 

I  folwcd  ay  my  dames  lore. 
VtMuar,  Prol.  to  W  It.  of  Bath's  Tab),  L  683. 


2t. 


ivn.  and  appill,  l.nU.c  ryr<  tluiy  were,  also  as  a  noun.  aamasK.  oamasK-worK).  <.  immim 

Tie-  dale,  ami  als  the  da,«a^f.  (=  It.  damasco.  etc..  <  ML.  eteaaofeag),  damask. 

Tk.,ma.  «t  KmUhmm  (i  hiM  s  Ballads.  I.  tuiv    itamnskeen  (not  used  as  an  odj.  in  E.  i  thus  tilt. 


[(dam'ask),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  damaske  — 
Ml),  damasck,  diima.ir,  D.  daiuant  =  MLG.  </«- 
mask =\ulp  Milts. damateh.dammati.ii.dammaxt, 
now  damast  =  Kw.  iMn.  ihimask.  Dan.  also  da- 
mast '(the  f  <  inn  dd  mast,  in  D..(i.,  etc..  being  from 
the  It.  tiamastn)  =  OF.  F.  damas  =  Sn.  Pg. 
damaseo  =  It.  damasev,  also  damasto,  <  ML  da- 
maxcus  (also  damacins  and  damantieus ;  sc.  L. 
jiannus),  damask,  so  calliMl  from  the  city  of  Da- 
mascus, where  the  fabric  was  orig.  made :  see 


adj. 

represents  F.  damasquin,  formed  anew  as  nn 
udj.  from  damas  (in  E.  as  if  <  tlamask  +  ) 
ami  meaning  'relating  to  damask.'  It  has  been 
confused  in  part  with  damascene,  which  is  of 
much  older  origin  and  means  1  relating  to  l)a- 
mas'  us.']  To  ornament  (metal,  as  steel),  hy  in- 
laying or  otherwise,  in  such  a  way  as  to  "pro- 
duce an  effect  compared  (originally)  with  that 
of  damask ;  ornament  with  flowers  a 
on  tho  surface ;  damask. 


Sovran  of  creatures.  unHeraiil  .fniwe  .' 

Jf.fr«~,  P.  L..  Ix.  61*. 

A  dam :  said  of  beasts. 

As  any  kyd  or  calf  foiwyuge  his  rfitsue. 

Chtttmr,  Miller  s  Tale,  1 14. 

3.  A  woman  of  rank,  high  social  position,  or 
culture;  a  lady:  specifically,  in  Oreat  liritain, 
the  lejnil  title  of  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  knight 
or  baronet, 

Not  «||  these  loots  do  vex  me  half  »o  much 
As  that  pm.nl  ./«».<,  tlw  Ion!  protect.* ;  wife. 

.fA.a.,  s  Hen.  VI  ,  I,  x 

4.  A  woman  in  general ;  particularly,  a  woman 
of  mature  years,  a  married  woniait.br  the  mis- 
tress of  a  household  :  former! v  often  used  (like 
the  modem  Mrs.)  as  a  title,  before  either  the 
surname  or  the  Christian  name. 
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dame 

Where  thai  I  we  Itiwl  tooth  or  band, 
tot  dam*  that  tovca  to  rov*  J 

.*.»•(,  Mansion,  I,  17. 


6.  The  mistress  of  an  elementary  school. 

He  bewailed  hi*  «inrul  course  .>f  life.  hi»  dlaolicdiencc 
to  hl>  parent*,  hi*  aJUctilliiK  and  deapi*ing  their  inttruc- 
Uuua  and  Die  Instruction*  of  lilt  damr,  and  other  means 
of  grace  (luil  had  ottered  lilm. 

H KUAro/i,  Hint.  New  Knalaiid,  II.  no. 

like  many  other*  born  in  villas.*,  he  [Robert  Hall]  re- 
ceived hi*  first  regular  Inttnictlori  at  a  dan**'*  ■cboot— 
that  of  /Juste  Mention.  0.  Orrery. 

0.  In  Eton,  England,  a  woman  with  whom  the 
boys  board,  and  who  has  a  oortain  care  over 
them ;  sometimes,  also,  a  man  who  occupies  the 
same  position. 

la  leu  symmetrical  than  the  other  two.  In  so  far 
Dames  houses,  cheaper  than  tutors'  house*. 


a>  »'ie  rrUitu 

About  one  hundred  ami  thirty  buys  Imianl 
Sjnfwy  Smith.  Ill  I'.  A.  BrUled  »  Erigllth  t  nlverslly,  p.  338. 
Dame  Joan  ground,  fi  e  {rroumd. 

dameiselt,  ».    An  oliaolelc  form  of  (lanutn. 

damenization  (dii-mo-ni-ai'slipn),  ».  (Also 
written  dtxmcniitalioH  ;  <  da  +  me  4-  ni  +  (-4)se  + 
-olios.]  In  situnr,  tin-  use  of  the  syllable* da,  me, 
ni, tu,  la,  be,  to  indicate  the  successive  tones 
of  the  scale,  or  the  siriging  of  a  melody  by  the 
help  of  these  syllables :  advocated  by  the  com- 
puter (iraun  about  1750.  Seo  solmiza Hon,  bobi- 
mMm,  etc. 

damer  Ida'mer),  n.  A  darning-needle.  [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.] 

dune-school  (dam'skill),  n.  An  elementary 
private  school  taught  by  a  woman. 

HU  Mb  IMger  *|  baqrlafa  •tlucalion  «iu  limited  W  the 
rustle  dame-*ek(*l  of  hit  native  lianilct. 

R.  J.  Illnton,  I.i  is  Radical  Leaders,  p.  SSO, 

dame's-violet  (damz'vi'o-lct),  n.  An  English 
popular  name  of  the  plaiit  HrnperU  matronatis. 
Also  called  damask  tittle!.    Hoe  rocfrf. 

damiana  (dam-i-au'U),  n.  A  drug  consisting 
of  the  leaves  of  certain  Mexican  plants,  spe- 
cies of  Turnera,  chiefly  T.  microphulla  and  T. 
diffusa,  and  Itigeloeia  reneta,  supposed  to  have 
tonic  and  stimulant  properties. 

Damianiat  (da'tnl-Hii-lst),  a.  [<  Itamian  + 
-ml.)    Same  «»  Itamianite, 

Damianito  (da/  ml  -an  -it),  n.  [<  Dnmian  + 
-)/<•'-.]  Ecele*.,  a  follower  of  Damiauus,  a  Mo- 
nophysite  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  sixth 
century,  who  deuied  the  separate  Godhead  of 
the  persona  of  the  Trinity,  teaching  that  Fa- 
ther, Hon,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  (iod  only  when 
united. 

The  Cape  pigeon,  Itaption 
(dam'to),  n.    [Also  daman  < 
r.  resin,  pitch :  see  oVtointor-rrjrm.]  Same 
nar-resin. 

,  (dain's-r*),  n.  [XL.,  also  Ikmara ; 
<  ilammar,  q.  v.]  1.  A  genus  of  large  diiecious 
coniferous  tre*>*  to  which  the  earlier  name 
Agatni*  has  been  restored.  The  y  arr  natives  of  the 
East  Indian  Islands,  New  Guinea,  ami  Near  Zealand,  have 
large  lanceolate  leathery  leaves,  ami  liear  ovate  or  globu- 
lar cone*  with  a  tingle  lalerallv  winaiil  aowl  iimier  eneli 
m-ale.  Tlw-rc  are  a  or  10  tp»'i*ir«.  ft.  arimtaiu  I*  a  tall 
tree,  attalnlitg  on  the  moiuitaint  of  Amlioyna  a  height 
«l  from  SO  to  100  feet  Ita  lixht  tun  l»  r  U  of  Utile  value, 
but  It  yiehla  the  vrell-known  dainmar-min.  Anotbt-r  tpe. 
rlea  la  D.  aiufrafit,  the  ktari  ptne  of  Kew  ZeaUixl.  ohUh 
•  It  tum.-tunea  »W  feel  hUti.  anil  affords  a  very  Mtw.it  ojid 
iluraMe  wood,  hlichly  tt(eenie<d  for  tnaata  and  the  plank. 
In*  of  vi-Molt  ami  for  liuUKvhulldlnv.  and  often  richly 
tnotUi  d.  It  yleldt  a  larni'  .|uaiitli>  of  rcaln.  »lil,  h  It  alto 
found  hurled  In  Urn.-  maw*  mi  tltra  ahire  the  tw  no 
|..nii<-r  kmiwi.  other  iwrlul  ii»tlfi  are  It.  <Vrfo*i  of  the 
.New  Ui-brldea.  /).  Vooniuf  Sew  Culnlonia,  ele. 
2.  [I.  c]  Same  as  ifViiwMtrtr.rYvon. 
dammarelt. ».  [ Appar.  n  var.  of  •ffamcrc f,  <  OF. 
ditmrrrt,  a  lady's  man,  a  carpet-knight,  <  itamr, 
lady :  see  aVjiwc]  An  effeminate  person ;  a  lady's 


The  lawyrr  hen-  m»)  1 
The  divine,  laww  of  f: 
The  ditiniruiiyf  reaiH-t'tlvrty  In  ftttt 
l  ive  dnrllUt  to  curt  a  tul.ti,  ».  rit-ht. 

tflm  t  AuesJal'i  a/  Littraturr.  VI.  11. 

dammar-gum  (dam'ar-gum),  ».  Same  as  tiam- 
mur-reMn. 

dammaric  (datu'a-rikl,  a.  [<  hammnra  +  -»>.] 
Helating  to  or  derived  from  trees  of  the  genus 
/(riiwiwurrr.  Dammaric  add,  the  part  of  ilaiumar  rethi 
wild  h  Uanlubl.  In  alcohol  and  Ima  acid  prol«f  !'•> 

dammarin  (dam'a-rin>,  s.  [<  dammar  +  -in".] 
Same  as  dammar-rarin. 

dammar-pitch  (ilam'«r-pich),  a.  White  dam- 
mar-resin. 

dammar-resin  (dam'ir-rez'in),  n.  A  gum  or 
resin  resembling  copal,  produced  by  various 
species  of  iMmmara.   The  baat  Indian  or  raf.  tyc 
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rcaln  It  ohUlnetl  from  P.  arimialU,  ami  when  inlicd  with 
]>  iwdereil  liainU  «i-Uii  and  a  little  chalk  It  tued  for  l  alkltnc 
thlpt.  Another  variety,  the  kaurt-ifvtnt,  It  olitalnetl  from 
It.atiAtratHtit  New  Zntlanil ;  It  It  c.l.irleta  or  fiale-yelkiw, 
liard  and  brittle,  ami  hat  a  faint  «dor  anil  realnotu  tnalr. 
lloth  irutni  are  tuu-d  for  colorlett  vamlth,  for  which  pur 
|>ite  tliey  are  dittolred  In  turpentine.  Abo  ifamnr-retin, 
ilamimtr  ffum.  ihimnwim,  drtwiimtnii,  dammar,  damat, 
daMiwrr.  Black  dammar-reatn,  of  »o«thern  bulla,  a 
prntlnrt  ot  Onviriirra  tlrtrtum,  of  the  natural  onbtr  /fur- 
trmee.e,  —  White  dam  mar- real  n,  a  jHrwhici  of  I'atrWii 
/uJtevi  naeil  in  vamlth  on  tin-  Malabar  eoart  In  India. 
Alm>  i  n  1  li'il  ImttttH  ttfMtl  or  ;ttv  rejvn. 

damme  (dam'e),  inttrj.  A  coalesct.-l  fonu  of 
damn  in-,  used  as  an  oath. 

r'oine.  now  ;  nhnll  I  lieiciii  with  an  oath?  Do.  Sir  Ulclua. 
let  tne  liettitl  w  Kit  a  ,lammt.    Sheridan.  The  Rivalt,  III.  4. 

dammer'  (dam'^r),".  One  who  dams  np  water, 
or  who  builds  dams, 
dammer-  (dam'en,  n.  Same  as  dammar-resin. 
1  (dam),  r.  [<  Mil  ti««iii^,  usually  damp- 
<  OF.  damnrr,  dannfr,  doner,  demner,  often 
dampner,  liempner,  V.  damner  =  Pr.  dampnar 
=  OHp.  damnar.  daHar  —  l*g.  damnar  —  It. 
dannarc,  condemn,  damn  (cf.  01IG.  rtri/dmnoii. 
MH(i.  rmfVimiw-n,  G.  irrdnmiiK-N,  damn),  <  L. 
damnare,  condemn,  fine,  <  damnum,  loss,  hann, 
fine,  penalty:  see  damnifr,  and  cf.  condemn.] 
I,  Mm.  It.  To  condemn;  affirm  to  be  guilty, 
or  worthy  of  punishment;  sentence  judicially. 

He  that  douldeUl  ta  damned  if  he  eat.       Kotn.  vlv.  SS. 
IJftlntc  the  tJom]  tip  to  high  Honours  aeat, 
And  tile  Erlll  damnitvt  evermore  to  dy. 

SfxnKT,  To  0,  Harvey. 
In  «oun>  (uirt  of  the  land  tliete  neniiiH-mevi  (for  an  lie 
thcao  damnnl  prrtotit  called)  do  no  common  work  :  hut  at 
every  private  man  necdi'th  laliouni,  to  he  eomrlh  Into  the 
market-place,  and  then--  hireth  totne  of  llvem  fur  ineal  and 
drink.  Sir  T.  M«rt.  t'topia.  tr.  by  Jtoblnnu,  L 

2t.  To  assign  to  a  certain  fate;  doom. 
bampaijil  waa  ho  to  deyc  In  that  prison. 

fkaiterr,  Monk  a  Talo,  1.  *lh. 
The  y.intrenl  dame  to  forrwtt  fled, 
And  there  It  if/liniWe  to  dwell. 

tfiuroVsme,  hill..n»cne(.il.  Arlier),  p.  110. 

Specifically — 3.  In  Iheitl.,  to  doom  to  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state ;  condemn  to  hell. 
thlt  word,  aa  uj«xl  in  thit  wnac  In  tlie  aiithorizj-il  verthsi 
of  the  lublr,  the  wont  roaoVmn  hot  liern  tnhttltuteit  In 
the  reviaed  verviitn.   See  rfatuiuif ion.  | 

He  that  Ndleveth  not  aball  be  ifitmneif.     Mark  tvl.  14. 

Ttiat  which  In-  <N,ntlnuet  ignorant  of,  having  daM  the 
ultiioat  lying  In  bit  |»>wcr  that  he  might  not  lie  Ignorant 
of  It,  shall  notifainia  Mm.  flwttJA,  tvnnoiuv. 

Ilenee — 4.  In  the  imperative,  usetl  profanely 
in  emphatic  objurgation  or  contempt  of  the 
object,  and  more  vulgarly  in  certain  arbitrary 
phrases  (as  damn  gour  or  hi*  ryes!)  in  general 
reprehension  or  defiance  of  a  person. 

Ay,  ay,  It't  all  very  truo  :  but,  bark  er,  Kowlcy.  while  I 
have,  by  heaven  I II  give  ;  to  etamn  your  it-ononiv, 

Sheridan,  Sehitd  for  Scandal,  It.  I. 

0,  To  address  with  the  objurgatiou  "damn!"; 
swear  at. 

nc  aearcely  t|M4;e  to  roe  during  the  whole  of  the  brief 
drive,  only  opening  hit  Him  nt  intcrvala  to  tfnjvin  hit  horse. 

GtOrMll  Itrimte,  The  Profeaaor,  IL 

6.  To  adjudge  or  pronounce  to  be  bad;  con- 
demn as  a  failure ;  tieuce,  to  ruin  by  expressed 
disapproval:  as,  to  damn  a  play.  [Chiefly  in 
literary  use,} 

For  the  great  dona  of  wit, 
rWhut  glut  them  full  privilege  alone 
To  damn  all  other*,  and  cry  up  ll  ' 
Itrylen , 
Hate  ataent  with  ■ 
lerlng  tench  thr  retl 


damned 


.  It.  i. 
ahkih- 

L  i  1. 


And  vf  thl  wry  ho  fonle.  It  la  c 
And  neither  nleaaunt,  neither  profitable. 

Palladius.  Uutbundrie  (E.  E.  T.  s.X  p-  s. 

2.  Worthy  of  damnation. 

O  thou  damnahle  fellow  !  did  not  I  plock  tbee  by  the 
note  for  thy  tpeechea?  Shak.,  M-  for  M.,  v.  L 

A  creature  niiprepar'd.  uniueet  for  death : 
And  hi  Iraiitport  him  In  tlu>  lulml  he  la 
Were  MMk  .Shut.,  M.  for  M., 

Doetrinea  wliich  once  were  cfifinntiUe  are  luiw  fa 
able,  and  hercalm  are  appropriated  in  alda  to  fallli 
0.  II.  lyne,.  ITofca.  of  life  ami  Mind,  I. 

3.  Entailing  damnation ;  damning. 

The  mercy  of  God,  If  It  he  rightly  aptilyed.  there  It  no- 
thing more  comfortable :  If  It  be  abused,  aa  an  occatlon  to 
the  tlmli,  there  la  nothing  more  aiiiiwl*. 

Hierim,  Workt  (nt.  I.  Isi. 

4.  Odious;  detestable;  abomi liable;  outra- 
geoua.    [Hegarded  as  profane.) 

Mow  shall  we  liave  dtniuMi  ballailt  out  againtt  ua. 
Moat  wicked  madrlgula. 

Pleteuer,  Hithinrout  Lieutenant.  IL  2. 

damnablenens  idam'na-bl-nes  i,  «.  Tlie  state  of 
being  damnable,  or  of  Jeserving  condemnation. 


or  dam- 


damnably  (dam'mi-bli),««V. 
to  incurs 


2.  Odiously:  detestably;  abominably.  [Ke- 
garded  as  profane.] 
Ill  let  thee  plainly  know,  I  run  cheated  tfanuMiofv. 

Plelchrr,  Bule  a  Wife,  v.  i 

damnation  (dam-mVahon),  it.  [<  ME.  damna- 
tion, t>un,  dampnacion,  '<  OK.  damnation,  dam- 
nation, damnaiaon,  etc.,  K.  d«mnofion  =  Pr. 
dampnatio  =  OSp.  f/riNiNnWon,  dallarion  =  Pg. 
damnacSo  =  It.  dannazionc,  <  L.  damnation-), 
condemnation,  <  damnare,  pp.  damnatu*,  con- 
demn, damn:  see  damn,  ana  cf.  condemnation.) 
1.  Condemnation;  advene  judgment ;  judicial 
sentence ;  doom. 

Woe  unto  you.  icribea  and  Pharlteea.  hjpoerltef  1,<r 
I  devour  wldowV  houai-a.  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 


To  damn  a  bond  or  a  di 

II.  nitrons.  To  use 


damn  (dam),  m.  The  verb  rfnmn  usod  as  a  jiro- 
faue  wonl;  a  curse;  mi  oath. 

Ay,  ay,  the  belt  tenua  will  gr.,w  otitolcte.  ftrtiiuit  luive 
had  their  day.  Sheridan.  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 


Not  to  care  a  damn,  to  lie 

t  i.  encv.!  -r— 

thing  nl»jlutel 


t  f.  cur«sf.|    TUiker  i  damn,  trooper  s  dam 

lulely  WortlUn^   ISInng    If.  cnrte'J. ) 
damna,  n.    Plural  of  damnum. 


me  forth  :  they  that  have  done  g<M«l,  unto 
the  murrrctiou  of  life;  and  they  that  have  MM  enl, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  damnatum.  Jidiu  v.  •s*. 

In  (he  commonly  niltuuderttooil  detilence  In  the  I'um 
itiiiiiloii  office,  taken  from  I  Cor.  >L  9>,  eat  and  drink  our 
own  •/fttniMfiVn,  Ilie  latter  wor*l  It  iitcd  in  It*  timplr  i^iite 
of  judgment.  lliUe  *Vid  fia*&. 

tThit  It  lite  tease  In  wldch  the  word  it  ttaed  in  the  an 
thotiivd  vertlon  of  tlie  hew  Testament:  m  the  roi»-l 
version,  In  some  jiaaaagea  eimdemuntivn  (Mat.  ttlli.  14. 
Mark  ill  ant.  In  other*  judgment  (Mat.  .will.  3S;  Julin  v. 
2u;  1  for.  tt,  at),  U  tubttu.itod  for  It  ] 
Hpecirically  —  2.  In  tkeol.,  condemnation  to 
punishment  in  the  future  state;  sentence  to 
eternal  punishment. 

He  that  hath  been  affrighted  with  the  fcart  of  hell,  or 
remember*  how  often  he  hath  ht*n  tpared  from  an  boni 


3.  Something  meriting  etemnl  punishment. 

Health**,  thit  thincan 
Hath  Itmic  hit  faetiluei.  to  nieek,  hath  been 
Ho  clear  In  hit  great  olBee,  tliat  lift  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angel*,  tnimpet-tongued,  againtt 
Tlie  deep  ifainftafion  of  hit  taking  otV 

Shat..  Macbeth.  L  7. 

4.  The  act  of  censuring  or  condemning  by  open 
disapproval,  as  by  hissing  or  other  expression 
of  disapprobation. 

IMi't  lay  (lie  (fitoinnfion  of  your  play  to  my  account. 

Pieldinti,  Joteph  Andrew; 

5.  Csed  as  a  profane  expletive.  II,ow.] 
damnatory  (dam'nfi-to-n),  a.    [<  ML.  'damna- 

fontor,  <  L.  rfuiHitHfii*,' pp.  of  damnarr,  damn: 
see  dnuin.]  Containing  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation; assigning  to  damnation;  condenina- 
damnitig:  aR,  the  damnatory  clauses  of 
creed. 


tory: 
the  Al 


UiLliiiint    '•       a  i'ii  i*i  in  *i « tnnt*  Tt*  , 

damnability  (dinn-na-biri-ti),  m.   [<  ML.  dam- 

wthilitait-)*,  i  LL.  damnahditi:  s*m-  damnable.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  deserving  damnation; 
damnablonesH. 

Tlie. I.  iillu.eMie.  or.at  men  might  *ay,  .  .  .  thediiuuui- 
6.(Kie  belonging  to  the  nmrull  offence. 

.Sir  T.  Mere.  Work*,  p.  I.TH. 

damnable  (dam'na-bl),  n.  [<  ME.  dampnable, 
<  I  IF.  damnable,  f1.  damnable  =  Pr.  dampnable 
=  i  I8p-  damnable.  daUable-  It.  dannabih,  <  LL. 
damnahitiM.  worthy  of  condemnation,  <  L.  rfow- 
snire.  condemn:  see  dniMit.]  If.  To  be  con- 
demn".!: worthy  of  condemnation;  productive 
of  harm,  ln-s  or  injur)-. 


Boniface  wat  in  the  i«iwer  of  a  prince  who  made  llglit 
id  hl«  damnatory  Invective*.  Haltam,  Middle  Age*,  vlt  1 

damned  (damd),  ;».  a,  [Pp.  of  damn,  r  ]  1. 
Cmidi-mned ;  judicially  sentenced ;  specific  ally, 
(reputed  to  be)  sentenced  to  punishmen".  in  * 
future  state;  consigned  to  jierditioii. 

hot  although  all  ifc/wind  peraont  at  the  great  da"  wlTi 
lie  confounded  and  ntbamed,  yet  none  will  lie  m.irt  ridtew. 
loutly  miserable  titan  auch  who  go  to  Hell  for  fashion 
take.  .Sfiffinirifec/.  Sermon*.  I.  ill 

2.  Hateful;  detestable;  abominable:  a  profane 
objurgation,  also  nsed  adverbially  to  express 
more  or  less  intense  dislike:  as  an  sdverb  also 
simply  intensive,  equivalent  to  'very,'  'ex- 
eeeiiinglv.'  employed  to  strengthen  an  adjec- 
tive useO  iu  eitiier  reprobation  or  approbation, 


Digitized  by  Google 


damned 

and  In  wound  often  shortened  to  dam.   In  lit- 
erary use  often  printed  <f — d. 
What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  i*  this ! 

.<W„  M.W.olW.,111 

damnific  (dam-nif'ik),  a.  f=  OK.  damnifique.  < 
1j.  damnificns,  <  damnum,  harm,  Ions,  damage, 
+  facere,  do,  make.  Cf.  rf<iii»n«7y.J  Procuring 
or  causing  loss  or  injury ;  mischievous. 

damniflcable  (iiam-nu'i-kn-bl),  a,  [<  damnify 
(of.  damnific)  +  -able.]    same  a*  damnific. 

tlod  and  nature  gave  men  and  beasts  these  naturall  in 
atlncta  cir  inclinations  to  provide  fur  thewselTca  all  those 
tilings  that  are  timetable  and  to  avoyde  all  tbnac.  thine* 
which  arc  damntftmN*. 

T.  Wriaht.  Passions  of  the  Mind.  II.  6. 

damnification  (darn'm-fl-aA'shon),  n.  f<  dam- 
nify: we  -ft  and  -nrioit.]  Damage  inflicted; 
that  which  caused  damage  or  loss, 
damnify"  (datn'ni-fl),  v.  ».;  pret.  and  pp.  c 
fictl,  ppr.  damnifying.  [<  OK.  damnifier, 
ncfirr  =  It.  dannificarr,  <  LL.  damniftcare,  in- 
jure, harm,  <  I*,  damnific**,  doing  injury:  see 
tlamnific.]  To  cause,  loss  or  damage  to ;  hurt  in 
person,  estate,  or  interest;  injure;  endamage; 
unpuir.    (Now  rare  except  in  legal  use.J 

Thl»  cltle  hath  beene  very  much  iteMui>«f  at  two  win- 
ill  times:  Ural  by  Attlla. .  .  .  who  destroyed  It:  secondly 
by  Egllolphus.  Coryit,  t'nidlUrs,  I.  13U. 

It  inch  an  one  be  not  our  neighbor,  then  we  liar*  no 
relation  to  him  by  any  command  of  the  aecoiMl  table,  for 
that  requlrea  ua  to  lore  o«ir  neighbor  only,  and  llien  we 
may  deceive,  beat,  and  otlierwUr  dmnnifn  him,  and  not 
•in.  rutOmji.  Mtat,  New  England,  II.  138. 

They  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  End  Uhncsn  »  tlod 
.  .  .  because  they  could  never  yet  have  power  ...  to 
damnify  the  English  cither  In  body  or  gonda. 

floutV,  Works,  III.  Sin. 

damning  (dam'ning),  p.  a.  [I'pr.  of  damn,  ».] 
That  condemns  or  exposes  to  condemnation  or 
damnation:  as,  ttamning  proof ;  damning  criti- 
cism. 

damnlngnesg  (dam'ning-nes),  n.  Tendency  to 
bring  damnation. 

He  may  tow  never  to  return  to  those  tins  which  he  hath 
had  such  experience  of,  for  the  rmptyness  and  damning^ 
nee*  of  them,  and  ao  think  hlmaelf  a  complete  penitent. 

Hammm*,.  Worka,  I.  30. 

damnoset  (dam'nos),  a.  [<  L.  damnonu,  full  of 
injury,  injurious,  also  passively,  injured,  <  dam- 
num.injury.]   Hurtful;  harmful.  Bailey,  1727. 

danmosityt  (dam-nus'i-ti),  n.  K  damnote  + 
•ity.]    Jlurtfulness.    Bailey,  l"'St. 

damnum  (dam'num),  n. ;  pi.  damna  (-nft).  [L. : 
see  (famiaoc.)  In  Intr,  a  loss,  damage,  or  harm, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  cause  is  a  legal 
wrong  or  not.  — 0amnt 
without  wrong,  aa  the  harm  i 
which  no  one  la  legally  rea|M>nall>]e. 

D&moclean  (dara-i)-kle'an),  a.  Relating  to 
Damocles,  a  flatterer,  who'!  having  extolled  tho 
happiness  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
was  placed  by  the  latter  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, with  a  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by 
a  single  hair,  to  show  him  the  perilous  nature 
of  that  happiness :  hence  applied  to  any  con- 
dition, especially  one  of  eminence,  threatened 
with  extreme  danger. 

,  n.    See  damtel1. 
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It  !•  enldent  that  a  da mpe  being  but  a  breath  or  vapour, 
and  not  to  >«  discerned  by  Ulcere,  ought  not  lohauc  I  hi. 
cpltbcte  (darke).    Pattenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  I'oesle,  p.  !H. 

Mght  .  .  .  with  black  air 
rlth  dampt  and  dreadful  gloom. 

JiJ/ob,  P.  L,  i  »4a. 

2.  A  poisonous  vapor;  specifically,  in  mining, 
a  stilling  or  poii 
fire-damp. 


magnntie  field).  When  a  conductor  Is  raoTed  In  a  niaf  - 
uetlc  Held,  or  when  a  magnet  is  moved  In  the  vicinity  of  a 
conductor,  there  will  1m*,  In  general,  an  induced  current 
generated  which  will  oppose  tlw  motion  to  which  It  Is  due. 
The  moving:  t>ody  will  act  as  If  Immersed  In  a  viscous  11. 
quid,  and  will  more  quickly  come  to  rest.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  this  fact  in  stilling  the  vibrations  of  a  magnetic 


Look  not  upon  me.  as  ye  love  your  honours  : 
I  am  so  cold  a  coward,  lur  Infection 
Will  choke  your  vlrtuea  llke_  a  damp  else. 


It.  «. 


S.  A  fog. 

And,  when  a  damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  In  his  band 
The  Thing  became  u  trumpet ;  whence  he  blew 
Soul  animating  strains  —  alas  !  too  few. 

s'orrfrirorra.  Misc.  Sonnets,  II.  1. 

4.  A  check  ;  a  discouragement. 

•  s  dampe  In  y*  buainea  and  caused  some  il 
fcnsil/oei/.  Plymouth  Plantation,  p. 


needtc  in  a  galvanometer  or  a  compass  by  placing  loss 
of  conducting  metal  liear  the  vihratiug  body,  lumping 
Is  also  accomplished  by  attaching  1o  the  Decile  a  disk, 
cylinder,  or  vane,  which  swings  in  a  liquid  or  in  air. 

{Dampen  is  now  more  common  in  the  literal 
sense,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  the  derived 
senses.] 

=  8yn.  a.  To  moderate,  allay,  dispirit. 
IL  infrns*.  In  hort,  to  rot  or  waste  away, 


To  haveowucd  any  axed  achrmeof  religious  principles, 
would  have  been  a  mighty  damp  to  their  t •corners']  Ima- 
ginations. Bp.  Attrrburp,  Sermons,  I.  V. 

6.  Depression  of  spirits ;  dejection. 

The  disappointments  which  naturally  attend  the  great 
promises  we  make  ourselves  In  expected  rnjoymenta  strike 
no  damp  upon  such  men.  Steele.  Tatier,  No.  Sit. 

The  damps,  dampness. 

My  I*dy  Yarmouth  U  forced  to  keep  a  constant  lire  In 
her  room  against  (»/  dami».       Walpole.  Ullcra,  II.  177. 

damp  (damp  1,  a.  [<  damp,  n. ;  ef.  (!.  dumpf, 
D.  dompig,  damp,  under  the  noun. J    1.  Moist.; 

moderately  wet :  as,  a  damp  cloth ; 
air. 

Wide  anarchy  of  Cluvus  damp  and  dark. 

MUimi,  V.  U,  x.  sa. 
In  soiee  of  the  daMineef  ravines  tree-fern*  flourished  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  Imrwin,  Voyage  of  llciiglc,  II.  Has. 

The  air  is  damp,  and  bush'd.  and  close.  TVimjnmi.  Hung. 
2.  Clammy. 

Ing  Trojans  hear, 
ami  holy  fear. 
llrwirn,  X.IU-M,  vl.  86. 


id.  [Hare.] 


sense 


3.  Dejected ;  deprt 

All  these  and  more  came  llockilig.  but  with  I 
Downcast  auil  i'm«s|>.  Milton,  e.  | 

- SjTL  1.  Ilamid,  IfanJt,  etc    See  meiJf. 

damp  (damp),  r.  [(<>)  In  more  lit. 
'moisten'  first  in  mod.  R.  (=  D.  dampen*  =  O. 
dampfen  =  Dan.  dampe,  reek,  smoke);  from 
the  noun,  (fr)  <  MK.  damptn.  extinguish  (  = 
D.  dempen  =  HI/O.  dampen,  dempen  =  MHO. 
dempfen,  O.  damjifrn  ~  Dan.  da-mpe  =  Kw. 
tUimpar  extinguish,  smother,  deaden),  a  secon- 
dary verb,  causal  of  the  orig.  verb  whence  the 
noun  damp  is  derived:  see  dump.  n.  Cf.  damp- 
en.] I.  frrm.*.  1.  To  moisten;  make  humid  or 
moderately  wet;  dampen. 

In  vain  the  Douils  combine  to  rfsrnp  the  sky, 
If  thou  thy  Face's  aunsliine  dost  display. 

J,  hMummt,  rsyclw,  I.  1M. 

He  died,  the  sword  In  his  mailed  baud, 

On  the  holiest  spot  of  Ihel 


as  the  stems  and  leaves  of  seedlings  and  other 
tender  plants,  when  the  soil  and  atmosphere  in 
which  they  are  vegetating  are  too  wet  or  eold : 
with  off:  as,  flower-seedlings  in  hotbeds  are 
especially  liable  to  damp  off. 
dampen  (dam' pn),t'.  [<aVinjr)  +  -cnl.  Ct.tlamp.] 
I.  fraan.  1.  To  make  damp  or  humid;  spply 
moisture  to;  wet  slightly;  damp:  as,  the  grass 
was  dampened  bv  a  slight  shower;  to  dampen 
clothes  for  ironing. —  2.  To  put  a  check  or 
damper  upon;  make  weak  or  tlull ;  dim;  dead- 
en.   See  dump. 

In  midst  himself  dum/mu  the  smiling  day. 

/'.  Ptetehir,  Purple  Maud,  vIL 

II.  tMfrns*.  To  become  damp, 
dampener  (damp'ner),  n.    One  who  or  that 
which  dampens ;  a  damper. 
The  copper  block  acta  as  a  damprntr. 

.Set  A<«*r„  Y  S.,  LVI1  530. 

damper  (dani'per),  n.  [<  damp  +  -crl ;  =  I). 
demper,  etc.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  damps. 
(4>  A  mechanical  device  for  checking  action  in  something 
with  which  It  is  connected.  11)  A  metal  plate  plvotetl 
at  the  center  or  sliding  In  guide*  in  the  flue  of  a  stove, 
range,  or  furnace  of  any  kind,  and  used  to  control  combus- 
tion by  regulating  the  draft.  Some  forms  of  dampers  are 
designed  to  be  controlled  ley  automatic  regulators,  which 
are  oiieratcd  efUuT  by  the  heat  of  the  Are  directly  <by  con- 
traction or  expansion  of  a  metal)  or.  when  connected  with 
a  steaia-hollcr,  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  (?)  In  the 
pianoforte,  a  small  piece  of  wood  or  wire  thickly  covered 
with  felt,  which  rests  upon  the  string*  lielongliig  to  each 
When  the  key  is 


23,     key  of  the  keyboard. 


the  key  is  struck  the  dninper 


is  drawn  away  from  the  strings,  but  the  instant  the  key  is 
released  the  damper  returns  and  checks  the  vlhratlulia  of 
the  strings.  The  dampers  of  all  the  keys  can  be  raised  by 
pressing  the  damper  |H*lal  (which  see).  *■  that  the  vihra- 
lion  of  the  string*  can  Iw  prolonged  after  the  muter  haa 
lift  the  key.  <*>  Tlw  mute  of  a  brass  Instrument,  as  a 
horn.  It)  An  arrangement  for  arresting  the  vibrations  of  a 
magnetic  needle,  .lee  damp,  r.  «.,  7.  (4)  One  who  or  that 
which  depresses,  dejects,  discouragea,  or  checks.  [Colloq.) 
Sussex  is  s  great  damj^r  of  cuiioalty. 

Walt***,  Utters,  II.  ITS. 


jiee  t4«  my  ardour  In  hU  be- 
T.  Hon.,  lillbcrt  Carney,  I  I. 


uuaiuviuuwr  (d&-md-ne'ko),  n.  A  pigment  con- 
sisting of  a  compound  of  burnt  sienna  and  Ro- 
man ocher.  It  I*  more  russet  In  color  than  Mars  orange, 
la  quite  transparent,  and  Is  durable.  Also  called  monicen. 

nua 

damosel,  »■    Hee  rfnmsc/i. 
damouch  (da-mBch'),  n.    The  Arab  name  for 
Jfitraria  tridentata,  believed  by  some  to  be  the 
lotus-tree  of  the  ancients. 

lte  (da-mBr'it),  n.  [After  a  Krench 
,  Damour.]  A  variety  of  mnscovite  or 
]>otash  mica,  containing  considerable  combined 
water,  which  is  given  off  upon  ignition.  Sec 
mica. 

damozel,  n.  See  damurt1. 
dimp  (damp),  n.  [<  ME.  'damp  (inferred  from 
the  verb)  =  D. damp  =  Midi.  LG.  damp,  vapor, 
smoke,  steam,  =  MliG.  lampf,  dampf,  v»|>or, 
smoke,  0.  dampf,  vapor,  steam,  =  Dan.  dump, 
vapor.  =  Sw.  dial,  damp-en,  damp,  Sw.  'fVrm  (for 
'damp),  dust  (Icel.  itampr,  danpr,  steam,  is 
mod.  and  borrowed);  akin  to  Icel.  dumba  = 
Norw.  demba,  mist,  fog,  =  Sw.  dim  ma,  former- 
ly dimba,  mist,  haze:  also  to  O.  dumpf,  damp, 
dull,  (of  sound)  low,  heavy,  muffled,  D.  dnmpig, 
damp,  hsr.y,  misty;  all  from  the  verb  repr.  by 

rffClg, 
storm, 
nlr;  huiuidity; 


2.  To  extinguish ;  smother;  suffocate. 

Al  watj  dmmppnt  *  don,  A  drwwnvil  bv  tbenne. 

d/fireratlre  /'new*  ted.  Morris),  II.  WO. 

8.  To  suffocate  with  damp  or  foul  air  in  a  mine. 
[Eng.] — 4.  To  check  or  retard  the  force  or 
action  of:  as,  to  damp  a  fire  by  covering  it 
with  ashes ;  especially,  to  diminish  the  range 
or  amplitude  of  vibrations  in,  as  a  piano-string, 
bv  causing  a  resistance  to  the  motions  of  the 

vibrating  body.  Itoth  the  rtbratloni  and  the  vibrating 
l«ody  are  taid  to  tie  damped.  I'sually  applied  to  acoustic 
vibrations,  hut  also  to  slower  oscillations 

S.  To  make  dull  or  weak  anil  indistinct,  as  a 
sound  or  a  light ;  obscure;  deaden. 

Another  Nymph  with  fatal  Pow'r  may  rise. 


2.  A  kind  of  nnfermented  bread,  made  of  I 
and  water,  and 
[Australian.] 

The  table  upon  which  t 
U  |wrtai.en  Is  also  formed  of  Iwrk. 

tW.miot  and  Indian  KthlMlitm  (lHSfl),  p,  SI. 

damper  pedal  (dara'per-ped'al),  n.  In  the 
pianoforte,  the  pedal  which  raises  all  the  damp- 
ers from  the  strings,  so  that  the  vibration  of 
the  strings  can  be  prolonged  after  the  finger  lias 
left  the  key,  and  so  that  other  strings  besides 
those  struck  may  be  drawn  into  sympathetic 
vibration.   Sometimes  called  loud  pedal. 

damping  (dnm'plng),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  damp, 
f.l  1.  In  bleainini/,  a  process  by  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture  is  added  to  a  fabric 


Mlil5.  d.mnfcs  (pret.  dampf),  reek,  smoao, 
Sw.  dial,  dimlm.  reek,  steam.   Cf.  Or.  n* 

J 


smoke,  ri-fnc, 
Skt.  dkiipa, 
moisture. 


To  damp  the  sinking  Iteams  of  I  Vila  *  F.yea. 

Prior,  *  Vila  to  Lhunon. 
6.  To  depress ;  deject ;  discourage ;  deaden ; 
check;  weaken. 

Those  of  your*  who  are  Dow  full  of  courage  and  for. 
wardne*  would  In-  much  damped,  and  so  leva  able  to  uu* 
dcrgoe  w  great  a  burden. 

H'iitiAn/),,  quoteil  lii  Kradfoni's  Plymouth  Plantation, 

(p.  3M. 

I  do  not  mean  to  wake  the  gloomy  form 
of  rtupcndtinti  drecetit  in  wladutuagarb 
To  damp  your  tender  hopes.  Akentidr. 
Shall  I  own  to  you  thst  my  Joy  at  hearing  of  your  health 
and  arrival  here.  I.y  your  m-ightmur  Acre*,  was  somewhat 
darned  by  hi.  dwelling  much  on  the  high  .plriu  you  had 
enjoyed  in  Ucvonshire.         Sheridan,  Tut  Uvula,  UL  S. 

The  waul  of  eo-ifldence  in  the  public  councils  damp, 
eveiy  uwful  undertaking,  (he  succew  .ml  yr-tlt  of  which 
may  depend  on  a  roiitlmiancv  of  exUtlim  arrangements 
A  Hamilton.  F«lerali«.  No.  Cx. 

Specifically— 7.  To  diminish  or  destroy  the 
oscillation  of  (a  metallic  body  in  motion  in  a 


after  starching,  to  prepare  it  for  finishing. 
Span,  Klieyc.  Manuf..  p.  497. —  2.  The  process 
or  method  of  retardiug  or  stopping  the  action 
of  a  vibrating  or  oscillating  body,  as  a  magnetic 
needle.    See  damp,  r.  /.,  i.   Damping-roller,  In 

W*<«7..  a  roller  covered  w  ith  felt  and  cotton  cloth.  Used  to 
dampen  the  stone  In  lithographic  priming, 
dampishness  (dam'pish-nes),  a.    A  moderate 
degree  of  dampness  or  moistness;  slight  hu- 
midity. 

dam-plate  (dam'plut),  n.  In  a  blast-furnace, 
tho  cast-iron  plate  which  supports  the  dam  or 
dam-stone  in  front. 

damply  (dump'li),  adr.  In  a  damp  manner; 
with  dampness. 

dampnet,  r-  '•   An  obsolete  form  of  o!««ii». 

dampness (damp'ne»),n.  Moisture;  moistness; 
moderate  humidity:  as,  the  dampnr**  of  a  fog, 
of  the  ground,  or  of  a  cloth. 

dampy  idam'pi),  a.  damp,  «.,  +  -yl.J  It. 
Somewhat  damp;  moist:  as.  "dampy  shade,'" 
l>rayton.—  2t.  Dejected;  sorrowful :  an,  ''dampf 
thoughts,*"  Sir  J.  Uayteard.—  3.  In  coal-»>  i»mg, 
said  of  air  when  it  is  mixed  with  choke 
to  such  an  extent  that  candles  will  no  1 
burn  in  it.  [Eng.] 
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dams 

dams  (damx),  ».  pi.  [Alio  written  itamet,  pi. 
(in  sing,  dam,  a  crowned  piece:  nee  dam'').  < 
Sw.  and  Dan.  dam  (also  bw.  damspel  —  Dan. 
dam*pil;  Sw.  a  Dan.  ,«;>i7.  play)  =  D.  <f<iin 
(danM/nrf)  =3  0.  rfanw  (daimpiel,  damempiei)  = 
F.  ij( «  fie)  dames  —  8p.  (jncgo  dr)  daman  —  1 V. 
0*?/"  do  satires  e  dan)  aamas  =  It.  dama,  lit. 
Came  of  ladies:  see  rfanw.]  A  Scotch  name  for 
the  game  of  checkers  or  draughts. 

damsel1  (dam'zel),  n.  [Also,  more  or  less  ar- 
c haic  u  1 1  y ,  damoscl,  damozel,  damozclt,  etc. :  <  ME. 
tlamrnelr,  damisele,  damezele,  damoi*el,-tue,  etc., 
<  OF.  dumrLirle,  ilamoisele,  damoixeltc,  etc..  F. 
drmoim-lle  =  Pr.  Sp.  damisela  —  It.  diamigella  ; 
OF.  also  ilangelr,  danzcle,  dancelc,  doncelle  aa- 
Pr.  ibmzella  =  Sp.  donetUn  =  Pg.  donzrlltt  =  It. 
donzella;  <  ML.  damicella,  a  voting  lady,  a  girl, 
eontr.  of  'dominictlla,  dim.  of  L.  domina,  a  lady, 
dame:  see  dainr.  Ct.  ihrwoW-.]  1.  A  young 
unmarried  woman;  especially,  in  fortueruse,  n 
maiden  of  gentle  birth. 

And  ttreUtht  did  cntcrprl* 
Th'  udventure  of  the  Errant  liautoztJl, 

Sperutr,  V.  y.,  II.  I.  19. 
Then  lloai  laid,  Whiwe  Jamirl  U  thlt?  Kuth  U.  5. 

A. fain*-/ with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vUlun  once  I  am'. 

CuUnJ^t,  Kubla  Khan. 
The  l»lwor»l  uVimuref  leaned  out 
r'rum  the  uold  but  of  hem  en. 

/I.  U.  llttrlU,  The  Bleated  Damozel. 

St.  A  contrivance  put  into  a  bed  to  warm  the 
feet  of  old  or  sick  )ier«ons.  JJailry. — 3.  A  pro- 
jection on  n  millstone-spindle  for  shaking  the 
shoe.  E.  If.  Knight. 
danisel-f  (dara'iel ),  «.  [Xot  found  in  ME.,  be- 
ing used  only  an  in  OF.  titles;  <  OF.  damoinel, 
damainel,  damanal,  etc.,  F.  damowan,  OF.  also 
flannel,  danzrl,  dancel,  don*el,  donzel,  doncet,  etc., 
»  Pr.  doHzel  =  Sp.  doncel  =  Pg.  ttouztl  =  It. 
donzelto  —  E.  donzel  (q.  v.),  <  M1j.  domieellu*,  a 
young  gentleman,  a  page,  contr.  of  dominirellu*, 
dim.  of  domiNiM,  master,  lord:  nee  <iai»l,  don'*, 
dominu*.  Cf.  damsel1,  the  corresponding  femt 
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danalde  (da'na-id). ».  [SeeZtanofdnin.]  A  tub- 
wheel.    See  Kilter-wheel. 

Danaldean  (da-na-ld'tVau),  a.  [<  L.  Itanaiilrs, 
<  tir.  Ac«iidrc,  in  Gr.  myth,  the  fifty  daughters 
of  Aomuc,  Danaus,  king  of  Argot).  See  def.  1.] 
1.  Eclating  or  pertaining  to  the  fifty  Dausldcs, 
daughten*  of  Danaus,  king  of  Argiw.  who  mar- 
ried the  fifty  sons  of  his  twin  brother  jEgyp- 
tus,  king  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  anil  all  lint  one 
of  whom  killed  their  husbands  bv  command  of 
their  father  on  their  wedding-night.  They  were 
condemned  in  Hades  to  pour  water  e verbis!  ing- 
ly  into  sieves,  or  into  a  vessel  without  a  bot- 
tom. Hence— 2.  Ineffective;  laborious  and 
useless;  unending. 

The  water  [ill  a  leaky  shlpl  at  pntttped  lack  to its  source, 
ami  the  crew  are  worn  out  with  their  ItonaMran  task. 

Tht  Century,  XX  VI  I.  701. 

Danaides,  n.pl.  [P.]  Same  as  Ihinainir.  Boi*- 
dnral.  ltKRI. 

Danalos  (di-na-I'ne).  ».  pi.  [N'L.,  <  Hanoi*, 
Hunan*,  ]r  +  -iMir.]  A  subfamily  of  nympba- 
lid  butterllius,  tvpified  by  the  genus  Hanoi*, 
and  iti. -hilling  iilwi  Euplua.  They  have  the  heiul 
broad,  with  dUtant  palpi,  the  ilUeal  i-ell  ol  the  f.«c  winv 
ml  winx  nlHSd.    Tlie)an*arei  jlni. 


1SW. 

2.  [I.  c]  A  nymphalid  butterfly  of  the 
Hawtit. 

Tile  eoppcry  danai*  flitted  nt  raj*  alwoit  the  i 

P.  HMiuon,  I'ndcr  the  Sun,  |i.  !M. 


danaite  (da'na-it),  n.    [After  J.  F.  Hona,  an 
American  chemist  (1793-18^7).]    A  variety  of 
nine.]  A  titular  designation  of  a  young  gentle-   the  mineral  arsenopyrite  or  mispickel  (iirseni- 
man ;  «  young  man  of  gentle  or  noble  birth :  as,         pyrites),  peculiar  in  containing  6  per  cent. 
dam*rl  Pepin ;  dammi  Richard,  Prince  of  Wales,    of  cobalt.  " 

shire. 


-fly  I'lam'zel-fli).  «.     A  dragon-fly  or 
ilarning-necdlo :  so  called  after  the 
French  name  of  these  insects,  demoigtlle. 

TIlC  lK  ««ltltlll  hlll«  <K>«UW-.lfie>. 

Moort,  Paradtv  and  the  Pert 
damson  (dam'xn),  n.  [Earlier  damitin,  dam- 
mtimu,  <  ME.  dtimaxyn,  duutyit.vyn,  <  OF.  «io- 
nun>iHc,  f.,  damson,  prop.  fern,  of  damaifin,  <  L. 
HamafceuH*,  of  Damascus,  neut.  Damagct'itnm 
(sc.  prununi,  plum),  a  Damascus  plum,  <  Da- 


It  is  found  at  Frnnconia,  NewHamp- 


maeeun,  Damascus:  see  damascene,  11.,  and  <f<i«i- 
a*k.)  The  fruit  of  1'runu*  tvmmuni*,  variety 
damtucena,  a  small  black,  dark-bluish,  or  purple 
plum.  The  tliieit  rarletjr  of  thlt  plum  la  the  .Shroiwlilre 
iianwonj  »h''l'  '»  e»teniircl>-  med  fur  preaen-ea.  Kor- 


In  hu  chapter  i^|*une«  and  fMmirariu.  Andrew  BonJe 
•»>•«.  Syie.ir  M-nen  Ihtm^tu  eaten  brhwv  dyoer  he  ifood 


dams-P.-]    A  title  of  li 

matter,  </..»,  or  .«>r,  tormeriy 


F.T.  H.XP.SW. 
The  AlimuwiM  are  much  ™ni mended  If  Ihej  lie  aweete 
ami  ripe,  ami  the)  an-  •  nlle.|  thinwueriMuf  Hie  i-ltie  uf  Im 
luaai-tu  id  *.ila.    kentrnutu,  l'«a*i<mtrn°  l>laluKUes( IU1-). 
Bitter  M  mountain  damson,  the  Simamba  antara  «f 
iiiiUna  ami  Hie        lndle*.  -Damson  choen,  a  cob- 
»er«.-  i>f  fri*ti  .lulu-Hi-,  preiaed  Into  the  aliape <if  a  rliecae. 
dam-ston&  (dam'ston),  a.    The  wall  of  tire- 
brick  or  stone  closing  the  front  of  the  hearth 
in  a  blast-furnace. 
dan1  (dan),  i».   [ME.  dan,  daun,  danz,  <  OF.  rfriN, 
dCW,  dom,  dant,  damp,  dam  it  itiom.  dan.  dawi) 
=  Pr.  Sp.  don  —  Pg.  dom,  <  L.  dnminvn,  master: 
»<-e  »«iiKii««.«.  and  cf.  =  <f(i«r-,  dom- 

"  honor  equivalent  to 
!y  common,  now  only 

an-hiii.-. 

••  Hit  •  ,/n«  AM,*,-  t..k.<  hym  u.  <u>  an  hy, 
"  AM.il,  (iw  win  haue  y.-  made  fi.lylv 
Sly  brutlwr  u  niollkc  in  th).  aald  Alilu,)- 

Aim.  «/  I'arfeiM.u,  I.  .irfl. 
ftt/i  itiaurrr.  well  nf  KnalNh  undefylol. 
On  Kiime  •  t-teriiult  iH-aitmll  artwthie  t»»  Iw  filed. 

Mf^M*./-,  K.  o.,  |V.  II.  tt. 
Thl«  alinpl.^l.  uhinlnt:.  piirMlnd.  wtiwaril  1m._v  ; 
Tills  mlili.l  Jlllllnr,  gUnt  dnirf,  /M«  Cllpht 

.V*,!*.,  I.  L  L,  Hi.  k 

dan-  (dan),  ii.  [Origin  obwiire  ]  In  mining: 
(a)  A  small  box  for  carrying  coal  or  ullb-  in  a 
mile',  ill)  In  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
a  tub  or  barrel  in  which  water  is  carried  to  the 
pump  or  miseil  to  the  surface.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  mounted  on  wheels. 

danaid  (di'na-id),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Hanaide*  or  Hanoi*. 


dan&lite  <d»'na-llt),  ».  [After  J.  D.  Hana,  an 
American  mineralogist  and  geologist  (born 
1813).]  A  rare  mineral,  a  silicate  of  iron,  zinc, 
manganese,  and  glueiniim,  contaiuing  about  0 
per  cent,  of  sulphur,  found  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, in  grains  and  isometric  crystals  in 
granite. 

Danaus.  «.    See  Hanai*. 

danburlte  (dan' ber-it),  n.  [<  Hanbun/  (see 
def.)  +  Hfr'.l  A  borosilicate  of  calcium,  of  a 
while  to  yellowish  color,  c*cumng  in  indis- 
tinct embedded  crystals  at  Danburv  in  Con- 
necticut ;  also  in  fine  crystals  resembling  topaz 
at  Kussell  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York, 
and  in  Switzerland. 

d&nce  (dans),  r. ;  tiret.and  pp.  danced,  ppr.  dan- 
ring.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dannrr  ;  <  ME.  dann- 
ern,  daunntn  (a  I>.  lUmttrn  =  MEQ.  LU.  danzen 
=  Dan.  dandte  =  Sw.  danxa  =  Icel.  danza,  mod. 
</<i»*j  ;  also,  of  earlier  date.  MHO.  anil  O.  fnir- 
.-rs),  <  OF.  dancer,  dan»tr.  F.  danger  =  Pr.  iltin- 
nar  m  Sp.  danzar  =  Pg.  dancar  =  It.  donzarr, 
<  Ml j.  dan/tare,  dance,  prob.  <  OH<!.  damum, 
MIKt.  danxen,  draw,  draw  along,  trail,  n  secon- 
dary verb,  prob.  <  OHU.  dinnan,  MHU.rfiiwtfN  = 
OS.  fAinwis  =  Uoth.  'tkinmn,  in  comp.  al- 
Utimtan,  ilraw,  drag,  akin  to  uf-thanjan,  slreteh 
after,  etc.:  see  f*i«.  Older  Teut.  lerins  for 
(//(iir»-  were:  AS,  lumbian  (>  ult.  E.  tumble:  so© 
tumldi;  Inmblrr);  hiippinn  (>E.  hop:  see  knjA); 
Ktaltian  =  OHO.  salz6n.<  L.  taitare  (see  mlla- 
tkm);  OS.  OHO.  sy-i/<»i  (=  G.xpiclen,  plav:  see 
*prlll);  Ooth.  laUan,  lit.  plav  (see  (rtr^)i'(loth. 
phnnjan,  <  OBulg.  plrnifili,  dance.]    I.  intrann. 

1.  To  leap  or  spring  with  regular  or  irrpgu- 
lar  steps,  as  an  expression  of  some  emotion; 
move  or  act  iiuiventigly  from 
ho  donctd  with  joy. 

I  lime  tremor  cordla  on  toe  :  my 
lint  hot  f.  .r  jny.  &«*.,  W,  T.,l.t 

All  nil  I.Ii.nI  J.iHrs.l  In  me.  and  I  knew 
That  I  alsiuld  liulit  upon  the  ll<dy  UralL 

JV»iivmii.  Holy  OndL 

2.  To  move  nimbly  or  quickly  with  an  irregit- 
lar  leaping  motion :  bound  up  and  down:  us.  the 
blow  he  gave  the  table  made  the  dishes  dann  ; 
the  mote  dancing  in  the  sunbeam. 

II.  made  the  l.i«lwp  to  •litNrr  In  hit  buoU. 
Ami  clad  he  could  »•  Ket  awa) 

i  and  l*e  *.»A.i;.  <,<  Hrrt/.,rd  (Chlld  t  Kallaili, 

iv.ar). 


dance 

0n«  red  leaf,  111*  laat  ot  Ita  clan, 

That  dnucr*  m  often  ax  daiaec  It  can, 

llunuiuit  ao  linht  and  hanttlni;  ao  tokgn, 

<*n  the  topmmt  twla:  that  looks  an  at  the  akyr. 

CiaVrWye,  Cluialabel.  t, 
llohhlni  afimrtlmea  rfiimw  and  cauae  had  winding,  and 
ci'iiaeipiently  atraln  n>vliut. 

A.  H'tiaon,  I'otton  I'anicr'a  Companion,  p  JOT. 

3.  To  move  the  body  or  the  feet  rhythmically 
to  music,  either  by  one's  self  or  with  a  partner 
or  in  a  set :  perform  the  series  of  cadenced  steps 
and  rhythmic  movements  which  constitute  a 
danee ;  engage  or  take  part  in  a  dance. 

^S^i^'dLu^"?'1' """" 

.S-Aai.,  W.  T., 


Ir  1 


Who 


open,  that  of  the  I 
drlcal  and  hare  t 
■Maw 

Danaia,  Danaus  (da'na-is,  -us),  n.  [NI<.,  < 
Or.  iavaic,  sing,  of  .laianJrc,  the  daugliters  of 
Danaus. ]    1.  The  typical  genus  of  Hanaina: 

These  butterflies  nxe  large  stout  specie*  of  a  reddlftil-hronn 

or  lirowu  color,  with  a  stoma  hod  odor.  There  are  al  siut 
s|M*cies,  mostly  tropical.  U.  pt^xiypxit  Is  tery  cuniniori,  and 
rosiuojsilitun ;  in  the  I'nlteil  Statea  Ita  lan-a  feeds  on  milk- 
weed (JaWcj'siu).  Ita  lliitht  la  powerful,  and  it  often  ml- 
Specimens  have  occasionally  Isren  cup 
»1  hutidred 


may  the  Maid  tw  thouxfat, 
Isjajaj  uraa  MVaf  ta»icht 
(V/Mjjrew,  tr.  ot  Ovid  s  Alt  nf  Uire. 

IX,  rraavr.  1.  To  give  a  dancing  motion  to; 
cause  to  move  up  and  down  with  a  jerky,  irreg- 
ular motion ;  dandle. 

Thy  inandslre  lov'd  thee  well  ; 
Many  a  time  tw  dtinc'rf  thee  mi  Id*  knev. 

SKak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  I 

2.  To  perform  or  take  part  in  as  a  dancer ;  ex- 
ecute, or  take  part  in  executing,  the  < 
steps  or  regulated  movements  which  < 
(some  particular  dance):  as,  to  dance  a  qua- 
drille or  a  hornpipe. 

la  there  nae  une  amana  you  a' 
Will  rfonre  thU  daunce  for  me  i 
tfuvet  mWl  ami  fair  Maitry  (001.1  s  Ballads.  II.  am 

3.  To  lead  or  conduct  with  a  tripping,  dancing 


l  et  th"  torrent  rtoiw*  thee  down 
To  And  him  In  the  valley. 

TVnaawMi,  Prince**,  Ml 

To  dance  a  baart,  to  exhibit  a  prrtonnlnaj  liear ;  hence, 
to  play  the  showman. 

Wliul  thouish  I  am  ohliicated  iadanee  a  Avar,  s  man  may 
he  a  Keutleman  fur  all  that 

o-W*f#«w'rA,  She  Sloops  to  Cotwpier,  i.  i. 

To  dance  attendance,  to  w-ait  with  olavrquiousneu; 
strive  to  pleuae  and  R-aiu  favor  hy  aasidnona  | 
ami  olBi-loua  civilities. 

A  man  of  lilt  place,  and  so  near  our  favour. 

To  ' 


VUL.V.1 

Hee  will  walU)  i 
ami  if  a  wee  s 
man-  V  shv-r. 

Hp.  t'nrtt,  X|lcriM?oamoaTaphle,  A  Vnlurrtltlc  Ihinnr 
To  dance  the  bay.  See  aas/t, 

dance  (dtuis),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  daunce  ;  <  ME. 
fiaaarv,  <Mir«rr  (=  D.  dan*  =  MLG.  danz,  dan*. 
IXi.  danz  =  Dan.  dandt  =  Sw.  dan*  —  OlceL 
danz,  mod.  dan*;  also,  of  earlier  date,  MHO. 
and  O.  tanz),  <  OF.  dance,  dan*e,  F.  i/u».<f  aa  Pr. 
danna  =  Sp.  It.  danza  =  Pg.  dancn  ;  from 
the  verb.]  1.  A  succession  of  more  or  less 
regularly  ordered  stepB  and  movements  of  the 
body,  commonly  guided  by  the  rhythmical  in- 
tervals of  a  musical  accompaniment ;  any  leap- 
ing or  gliding  movement  with  more  or  less  regu- 
lar steps  ami  turnings,  expressive  of  or  designed 
to  awaken  some  emotion.  The  dance  l>  is-rliaps  the 
earliest  oild  moat  spontaneous  mode  of  evprcsalliii  emotion 
ami  dramatic  feelinir ;  it  exists  in  a  great  varh  t)  of  forma, 
and  It  mil  til'  some  people  connected  with  rellgfon*  Is-llef 
and  practice.  a%  anionic  the  Mohammedans  and  lllndua- 
Mmlern  dances  ilH:|ude  the  ]l|i,  honijspe,  etc,  step-daiieej 
execnUxl  hy  one  |ier*on ;  the  waltz,  polka,  tchouischr, 
etc,  dais-eAl  hy  pair*,  and  ilnilall)  mlled  rouml  dances: 
tile  reel,  quadrille,  etc.  nsnalty  (-ailed  siinnre  dancea. 
danceil  hy  an  even  number  of  |ssirs  ;  Use  i^iimtry  dsnce. 
in  which  any  number  of  pairs  may  take  part ;  ai>d  the  co- 
tillion  or  scrmun,  consLtlinit  of  man)  intricate  figure*,  in 
the  execution  of  which  the  wallxuuovement  jircdonuriutes. 

Ffor  t lie i  fonde  a  medowe  that  was  ,li  sec]  a-lM.ute  with 
w...le.  mil  fonde  willvyune  the  f.lrest  d«un.es  of  the 
world"  of  ladles,  and  of  may-dears,  ami  kn)ehtcs.  the 
fclrvste  that  ener  hrul.lc  tl.el  tcyn  er  lyre. 

.WVchri  (I..  i  T.  8.X  II-  3*L 
Meauwhite  welcome  joy  and  feast.  .  .  . 
Tipsy  dunce  ami  Jollity.        MUl-n.  I  urn  us,  1.  lot 
On  with  the  du/nv .'  let  Joy  be  nneoiiflhed 

,  «1lllde  Har«.|il.  III.  K. 


2.  A  tune  by  which  dancing  is  regulated,  as 
the  minuet,  the  waltz,  the  cotillion,  etc.— 3. 
A  dancing-party ;  a  ball:  a  "hop.-' 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  .oiace  at  Ncth-rfleM 
that  I  Lad  any  apprehension  of  hi.  (eellnn  a  tw-rto 
he  l.ment.        J.».c  .lusfen,  lllde  and  ITcjudlie.  ] 


.  P  IrA 


ri-flnjiws,  Maud.  TV 

or  strenuous  move- 
mem  o»  auy  luuu  i  a  striving  or  struggling  mo- 
tion :  often  used  by  old  Writers  in  a  sarcastic 
sense,  especially  in  the  phrases  the  nev  <" 


4. 

ment  of  any 


Oie  old  da  uner , 

He  may  Ron  In 
Of  hem  that  Love  list  fchely 


In  the  ifnsmce 
for  to  avaum-e. 


I.  ill. 
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dance 

Dance  Of  death,  In  aJfegnriruf  imiisrin<7ah<l  tculp.,  a  sub- 
ject Illustrative  of  th*  universal  power  of  death,  In  which 
a  skeleton  or  a  figure  rejweeriitlng  death  U  a  prominent 
v,  very  frequently  met  Willi  In  ancient  buildings. 

,!,  I  dn-oratloiu  of  manuscripts.—  Dance 
,  a  ruphvmlani  for  being  hanged. 

Jim  u  the  Mr*,  cuoderniied  U»  db>,  .  .  . 
Krom  III*  ghaiay  cell  In  a  vtska  <  lopes. 
To  caper  on  sunny  greeiv*  and  atopc*, 
Instead  nf  the  iia«i«  u;wn  lurfAini. 

//uod.  Miss  Kllniantcgg. 

at  Vltus's  .-lane*,  chorea.   To  lead  one  a  dance,  %■ 

oratlvclv,  to  lead  one  hither  and  thither  In  a  perplexing 
war  and  with  final  disappointment ;  delude,  a>  with  false 
hopes ;  put  one  to  much  trouble. 

You  know  very  well  my  notion  for  Mrs.  Martha,  and 
r  she  luoWcd  n.c.  Adjimm,  Demurrers  In  Lore. 

I  the  dance,  to  lake  tlx-  lead. 
Iu  feele  Jiimni ;  niyvcheticv  aelae  tnakith  to  falle, 
l>f  al  sorowe  eche  d,M>th  tht  daune*  /eet/f. 

Ilymm  fo  Virpim.  etc.  (£.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  00. 

dau20-music  (dans  '  mil '  zikh  n.  1.  Music 
rhythmically  fitted  and  specially  intended  as 
an  accimiimnimi'iit  for  dinning.  —  2.  Music 
rhythmically  suitable  for  danciug,  but  not  set 
to  any  particular  kind  nf  dance,  a*  'he  mazur- 
kas of  Chopin. 

danc«r  (dan'ser),  it.  [Early  rami.  E.  rfamiwr.  < 
ME.  dauncere  (=  D.  dunner  =  MHG.  tonjrr,  ttn- 
tcr,  G.  Uinfer  =  Dan.  dannei  —  Sw.  tiantiare) ;  < 
dance,  r.,  +  -erl.]  1.  One  who  dances,  or  take* 
part  in  a  dance;  specifically,  one  who  practise* 
dancing  as  a  profession,  us  on  the  stage. 

And  after  that  Hot  cam  Aiwscers  and  aome  of  them 
Ulagysyd  lu  w,,uivn  clothes  that  llaunayd  a  grrl  while. 

r«r*i«jr«..>l.  IHarle  of  Kuii.  Travell,  p.  IS. 

2.  [rap.]  Eerie*.,  one  of  a  sect  of  enthusiast* 
who  appeared  in  Eurojie  on  the  lower  Khitie 
in  1374,  first  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Indulged 
in  wild  dances  in  honor  of  St.  John,  but  pro- 
fessed no  definite  tenets.  The  sect  disappeared 
almost  entirely  within  twenty-five  years. —  3. 
Stairs.    [Thieves'  slang.] 

Com*,  my  Hebe,  track  the  (leaver*,  that  la,  go  up  the 
stair*.  fiKfirec.  What  will  he  do  with  It?  lit.  16. 

Merry  dancers,  a  name  given  In  northern  countries  to 
the  atirnea. 

In  Shetland,  where  Ihey  [auroraa]  are  very  frequent, 
and  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  they  an*  known  a*  the  merry 
danent  iperhape  the  and,  in  caprte  eultaiitrvl. 

tfacyr.  Hrit.,  III.  90. 

Sonic  of  oar  (auroral!  displays  were  grand  ai>d  maguifl- 
cent  In  the  extreme,  hilt  III  general  they  were  lances  of 
white  light,  having  perhaps  a  taint  ting*  of  golden  ot  cit- 
ron color,  which  appeared  as  moving  shaft*  or  aprars  un- 
der  Uie  fonnaUon  known  as  nsrrry  Juicers. 

A.  If.  Grrtlv.  Arctic  Sen" tee,  p.  KaH. 

dan  cere  88  (dan'ser-es),  it.    [<  ME.  dan 

(==  D.  datutre*);  <  d,m>-er  +  -as.]  A 
dancer.  [Rare.] 

What  doth  thla  daauvras '  She  mewl  impudently  nncov. 
era  her  head.  t'nmne,  Uialrto-Mastix,  vi.  It 
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dancing -disease  (tlan'stiig-di-seV),  n.  Same 
as  tarantiitmux. 

dancing-girl  (dan'sing-gerl),  n.  1.  A  female 
professional  dancer.  See  alma,  ghatrazer, 
nautcb-mrl,  etc. — 3.  pi.  [Used  as  a  singu- 
lar.] The  Mantitia  tallaloria,  a  greenhouse- 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Zingiberaeeev,  a  na- 
tive of  the  East  Indies.  Its  singular  purple  and 
yellow  Howers  have  some  resemblance  to  a  bal- 
let-dancer. 

(dan' sing-mas 'ter),  ...  A 


dandy 

dandlprat,  dandyprat  (dan'di-prat),  n.  [First 
in  lfltn  century ;  formerly  also  dandieprat,  dan- 
depral ;  origin  obscure.  Cf.  rfamrfyl.]  1.  A  lit- 
tle feUow;  an  urchin;  a  dwarf:  a  word  of  fond- 


The  leg.  of  a  rfuMTiufl.wajfcr,  and  tlw  Bnger.  of  a  IUU- 
»i.  ian.  fall,  aa  it  were,  naturally,  without  thought  or  paina, 
Into  regular  and  adinlralde  inotluoa 

Lockr.  Human  Vnderitanding.  I  4. 

dancing-pipet  (dan'sing-plp),  n.  A  musical 
instrument,  probably  a  flute,  on  which  accom- 
paniments to  a  dance  were  played. 

Duirnevivie-pw*,  t'-arola.  /VoM/if,  I'arv, 

dancing-room  (dan'slng-rOm),  ».  A  room  for 
dancing;  a  ball-room;  s|H-ciflcally,  in  Great 
Britain,  a  public  room  licensed  for  music  and 
dancing. 

dancy  (dan'si),  a.   Same  as  dancAe .  Cotgrare. 

danda  (dan'dii),  n.  [Slit,  danda.  a  rod.J  An 
East  Indian  long  measure,  equal  to  the  English 
fathom,  or  6  feet. 

dandelion  idau'de-li-on).  n.  [Formerly  dent- 
de-lj/on,  <  F.  dc-sf  dV  lion  (=  8n.  dicntr  de  Icon  = 
I*g.  ffrnfei  de  leSo  =  It.  rtViiff  <fi  leone),  lit.  lion's 
tooth  (with  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  leaves): 
dent,  <  L.  <frs(M*  =  E.  foofA  ,•  dr,  <  L.  de.  of; 
lion,  <  L.  fcoiii-),  a  lion:  see  lion.  Cf.  eqniv. 
D.  leeuieenlnnd  =  G.  Imcrmahn  =  lhtn.  lorc- 
Uind  =  Sw,  lejontnnd;  and  see  lion'r-tooth  and 
/  •  ■  ■■■■  !'■'•'.  |  A  well-known  plant,  Tunuacum 
officinale,  natural  order  Comimiita,  having  a 
naked  fistulous  scape  with  one  large  brigtit- 
ycllow  flower,  and  a  tapering,  milky,  perennial 
root.  It  U  found  under  -  vera!  forma  oyer  Uie  whole  of 
Eiu-upe.  central  am"  northern  Aala,  and  Sorth  America. 
Tlie  MM  haa  been  uaed  ua  a  aulntitute  for  eotfee.  It  acta 
aa  an  aie  rlcnl  and  tonic,  and  l>  eateemeil  In  affection*  of 
the  liver.  The  aerd  of  the  plant  ia  furniahnl  with  a  white 
pappin,  and  It  tran«p<sned  far  and  aide  by  the  wind.  The 
flower*  open  in  the  morning  between  6  and  6  o'clock,  and 
el>»*  between  Sand  V  in  the  evening;  hence  thia  Waaoneof 
the  planti chosen  by  IJnuwut  for  hla  floral  clock.-  Dwarf 
dandelion, of  the  1'nlted  statea.  Kryiia  I'innnioi.— Fall 
dandelion,  th*  l*iminJm  .in/um«ioV  False  dande- 
lion, a  IvraiH-hingcomprwlteof  thcaonthem  1  nlteil  htatea, 

I'yrrhoffnpyu*  < *uro/uildlillu,  with  daud«-lloll-llke  hffadh. 

dander1  (dan 'tier),  r.  i.  [8c.  and  E.  dial. ;  also 
daunder  and  tlannrr ;  connected  with  dandle, 
q.  v.]    1.  To  wander  about  aimlessly ;  saunter. 

2.  To  talk  incoherently;  maunder;  hence,  to 
make  a  loud  ' 


(F.  (In  her.),  irrvg.  and 
f.  drnt,  dant)  an  E.  ««»(», 


dancette  fdan-set'),  n. 
ult.  <L.  oVi.(f-W>OF. 

q.  v.  OL  dWKM>]  1.  In  Aer.,  a  fessn  dancette 
on  both  sides,  so  that  it  is  practically  reduced 
to  a  row  of  fusils. —  2.  In  nrcA.,  the  chevron  or 


'■'.;<  v. 


riancette  —  Wert  4onr,  Ca*hedr»l  of  Lincoln,  l'*v:-"'l 

zigxag  molding  freouent  in  meilieval  buildings, 
particularly  in  the  Koiuanesiiue  style, 
dancettd  (dan-set-a'),  a.     [As  da'nettte  +  -J. 
Cf.  <laneht.\    In  A* c,  having  the  edge  or  outline 
broken  into  large  nud  wide  nig- 
nags:  same  as  indented,  except 
that  the  notches  an'  dei 


wider.  Thus,  a  fosse 
has  each  of  its 


tilges  broken 
into  three  or  four  large  teeth 
or  zigzags.    Daneett*  couped,  in 

A*r..d»l»ectte  and  cill  tdf  at  each  etnl. 
ao  ».  not  to  read,  the  aide*  of  the  tl,  Id  : 
utlil  ..(  nu  iHrdlnar}',    Thil«.  a  fl 
a  W. 

dancetty  (dan-set 'i).  a.    Same  aa  daneette. 
danche  (dan-aha'),  a.    [F.,  more  commonly 

denrne,  indented,  <  ML.  as  if  'drntirtilu*,  <  L. 

dcn(t-)*0  OF.  dent,  dant)  -  E.  fwfA.J    In  her. : 

'.a)  Same  aa  daneette.    (Al  Same  as  in>lent><t. 

It^k  howel 


dander2  (dan'd.'r),  a.  [Corrupted  from  rf/»n- 
drnff,  q.v.]  1.  Dandruff;  scurf.— 2.  Anger; 
passion.  [Vulgar.] 

When  hla  daiuttr  la  up,  Qvarterttt  Ask 

To  get  one's  dander  up,  or  to  have  one's  dander 
raised,  to  get  Into  a  paiaton.    |  Vulgar.  | 
What  will  j/*t  ynwr  tawtrr  ris' 

tttttU,  Blglow  Pafiera,  I.  10. 

dander*  (dan 'der),  n.  [Sc. ;  origin  obscure.] 
A  cinder;  s|>ei>ifically,  in  the  plural,  the  refuse 
of  a  furnace. 

dandertng  (dan'der-ing),  p.  a.  [Sc.,  also  writ- 
ten danmlrrina,  daunerim/,  ete.,  ppr.  of  dan- 
f/er',  daunder,  et«.]  Sauntering;  loitering;  go- 
ing about  aimlessly. 

dandiacal  (dau'di-a-kal),  «.  [Tmprop.  <  dandy 
+  -etc  +  -ciC]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
a  dandy  or  dandies ;  dandified.  [Humorous.] 
lo  my  own  «urniliw.  It  apiwars  a»  If  the.  /innufwcn/  Sect 
were  Lut  a  new  m™llfl>atli.ii.  n<Upled  |.i  the  new  Uuie.  of 
that  primeval  vupcn.tltt.in.  «.  If  »i  i.hl|. 

I'artylf,  Sartor  lleaartun,  p.  1  !»1 . 

dandify  (dau'di-fl),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dandi- 
fied,  ppr.  dandifying.  [<  dandy  +  -_fy.]  To 
make  or  form  like  a  dandy;  give  the  cliaractor 
or  style  of  a  dandy  to. 

dive,  who**'  ]wiMi|M-rlty  offended  theut,  nu<l  who«e  ifirn- 
tfi'a'of  mannrra  .  .  .  gavp  umlieage  to  the*.-  <  Iderlv  apprrti- 
ticea  rAnclrccTy.  Nrwcunira,  nvlli. 


The  amug  dandiprat  imella  ua  out. 

Jfaannj^er,  Virgin-Martyr,  IL  1. 
"It  It  even  to.  my  little  dandie-prat  —  but  who  the  deell 

•■  i)o  not  thou  care  ahont  that,"  nald  nitdierUclbbet. 

.wr,  Kantlworth,  BCli 

2.  A  small  silver  coin  formerly  eti 
land,  equal  to  three  halfpence. 

1  Iktndiprnlr 
T.  HUU,  Arlthlnetlcke  (100O),  I.  IS. 
inn  cry  O !  before  Uie  fall  of  the 
of  thia  Itandypral. 

Blurt.  Maaier  C«iitable,  li.  1. 

ao  it  U  aa  little 
dwarfe  aiming  other 
WuuAeu,  1617. 
alni>  uld  lo  have  Uampexl  a  « 
'..  but  v 


ill  I  make  a  K 
leaf?  not  I,  by  the 

Itamtiprat 
og  other 


amiinu 
men 


[TO. 


Sporting  the  lion  ramp ' 
tMndUd  Uie  kid. 


Krcmtrlrlty  and  damlijM  l«rlng^ 


Amerifttn.  VI.  313. 


If,  after  all.  Tolstoi's  power  came  from  hla  c-.ti- 
winrl,  made  it  aalmja  ' 


lorhini  to.an.  atuie 
life  a.  U.  lie  or  cheat? 

Hurje.  .  Ma.,  .  LXXVV  4*0 

dandily  fdnn'di-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  or 
stylo  of  a  dandy;  use  dandy;  foppishlv;  dain- 
tily. [Kam.] 


King  Hear 
coin  called  /iW,, 
wc  arc  not  Inlonned. 

l*niu,  AciHint  of  Engllth  Money  (1TS3),  p.  181. 

d&ndle  (dan'dl),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dandled, 
ppr.  daniUing.  [Cf.  Sc.  dandill,  go  about  idly ; 
Sc.  and  E,  dial,  dander,  daunder,  dauner  (see 
dander*),  wander  about,  talk  incoherently,  etc. 
Cf.  O.  tiindeln,  tov,  trifle,  play!  MD.  dantinuen, 
trifle  (whence  pro"b.  F.  (fustiiner,  swing,  waddle  I. 
These  appear  to  be  freq.  verbs,  from  a  base 
seen  in  MD.  danten,  do  foolish  things,  trifle, 
MUG.  M*f,  0.  (and  (>  Dan.  tant),  a  trifle,  toy, 
empty  prattle.  Cf.  Olt.  dandolare,  dondolare, 
dandle,  play,  dandoto,  dondola,  a  doll,  a  kind 
of  ball-play;  mod.f/o»fi»f<ire,  swing,  tosa,  loiter, 
dondoln,  a  swing,  jest,  sport;  prob.  of  Tent, 
origin.]  1.  To  shake  or  move  up  and  down  in 
the  arms  or  on  the  knee,  as  a  nurse  tosses  or 
trota  an  infant ;  amuse  by  play. 
Then  shall  ye  .  .     be  dandled  upon  her  ^JJj*-,^  ^ 

I  have  dandM  you,  and  klaa'd  yon,  and  plajr'd  with  you, 
A  hundred  and  a  hundred  tlmea,  and  dane'd  you, 
Ami  awung  you  lu  my  bell-ropea. 

FUlcluT,  Spanish  Curate.  IL  1. 
and  in  hla  paw 
Milton,  V.  U,  It.  544. 
Now,  when  live  winds  were  gathered  home,  when  the 
deep  waa  dund/inur  Itself  back  into  Its  summer  alnmlier, 
.  .  ,  the  voice  of  these  tide-breakers  was  still  raised  for 
havoc.  it  L.  Strttnfm,  The  Merry  Men. 

Hence  —  2t.  To  fondle  or  make  much  of ;  treat 

as  a  child;  pet;  amuse. 

Like  Kngllah  Gallants.,  that  In  Youth  d»o  go 

To  visit  Rhine.  Seln.  Ister,  Am.  and  Fo; 

W  here  though  their  .Sense  he  dandtrd.  I  'ayes  and  >'lghta. 

In  sweetest  choice  of  changeable  liellghta, 

They  never  can  forget  their  Mothrr-Sovl. 

Sytmter,  tr.  of  I>u  llarta»'a  Weeka,  L  C. 
They  have  pat  me  In  a  silk  gown  and  gaudy  fool's  cap ; 
I  am  asluunexl  to  he  damtUd  thua.  Addtmn. 

8f.  To  play  or  trifle  with ;  put  off  with  cajolery 
or  trilling  excuses ;  wheedle ;  cajole. 

King  Henries  amtauaadora,  .  .  .  hauing  lieene  dandled 
byjhe^nch^durlng^llieae  delualve  prarUsea,  returned 

.S>.c4,  Hen.  VII.,  IX.  «».  |  28. 

4*.  To  defer  or  protract  by  trifles. 

They  doe  ane  dandlt  theyr  dolngcs,  and  dallye  In  the 
service  to  them  committed,  aa  yf  lliey  would  mil  have  the 
Euemye  aubduiKl.  .ysae,  State  of  Ireland. 

dandier  (dan'dler),  n.    One  who  dandles  or 

fondles. 

dandraffet.  «.    See  dandruff. 

dandruff,  dandriff  (dan'druf,  ->lrif).  ».  [For- 
merly also  dandraffe  (dial,  dander :  see  nVin- 
der'*);  spelled  danruffe  in  l<evins  (a.  n.  1.170); 
hardly  found  earlier.  Origin  unknown.]  A 
scurf  which  forms  on  the  scalp  or  skin  of  the 
head,  and  crimes  off  in  small  scales  or  dusl. 
It  U  the  cuticle  or  scarfskln  of  the  scalp,  quite  like  that 
which  de«M|uainah-e  from  other  part*  of  the  body,  but 
caught  and  held  In  the  hair  Instead  of  Itclitg  cunliuually 
rutils-d  away  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes. 

The  dandruff  or  unseemly  sknles  within  the  halre  of 
Uie  head  or  beard.  ItUland,  tr.  of  l'liny,  \x.  s. 

dandy1  (dau'dl),  «.  snd  a.  [Perhaps  a  popular 
aecommoilBtion  of  F.  dandin.  a  ninny,  boobv, 
contieeted  with  dandiner.  look  foolish!  gape  iil- 
favoredlv  (Cotgrave).  mod.  swing,  sway,  jog: 
sec  dandle,  t't.  dandiprat.]  I,  n.;  pi.  dandies 
(-<liz).  1.  A  man  who  attracts  attention  by  the 
*  his  dress  and  a  corresponding 
or  display  of  manner;  a  man  of 
excessive  neatness  and*  primness  iu  his  attiro 
and  action;  an  exquisite;  a  fop. 


M  I-  eJLl.t 


of  Pari*,  and 
//orriiWi. 


Your  men  of  fashion,  jour 
your  dnmti't  of  l^mdon. 

The  introduction  of  the  modem  slang  word  danda1  aa 
applied,  half  In  admiration  and  half  in  derision,  to  a  fop 
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dandy 


pig-iron.  the  Kt«<-k  Ising  built  upon  « 
imowork  of  imn,  no  that  the  inciter  In 


dates  from  1814.  Afl*rtK2ri  It*  meaning  gradually  changed ; 
It  >ea*-' d  t«i  mean  a  man  ridiculous  and  contemptible  by 
lilt  crtcmltiate  eccentricities,  arid  fame  to  tie  applied  to 
tl.  i..  who  were  trim,  neut,  iukI  careful  indreasing  accord- 
ing to  the  faahioai  of  the  day. 

If.  SiMy,  X.  and  U  ,  «tli  ler..  IX.  36. 
Sk>  itwU'lT,  although  himself  a  diindv  who  went  into  ac- 
tion scented  like  a  |iopin)ay.  did  not  lielleve  in  "fancy" 
soldier*  fur  hia  subonttiiatcs. 

Arttt.  Fart**,  Souvenirs  of  tome  Cunlincnte,  p.  29. 

8.  Something  very  mint  or  dainty.  [Slang.]  — 
3.  An  accessory  and  diminutive  appendix  or 
attachment  to  a  machine. 

A  chamber  or  druidy  111  which  the  plg-lron  la  first  placed 
for  preliminary  bent  lug. 

W.  //.  tfe'^«ir.i.«(.  Uteri  an<l  Iron.  p.  270. 

I.  Id  tin-plate  man*/.,  a  running-out  fin'  (or 

•  ban 

access  to  his  tin'  from  all  sides,  urn.  l.  Fun. 

Itean,  etc.    Sec  cf?''it*b. 

II,  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  a  dandy  or  fop;  foppish:  aa,  dandy  manners. 
—  3.  Neat;  dainty ;  trim;  gay.  [Slang.] 

He  had  not  been  aented  theTC  Ten'  lonif.  liefnre  he  felt 
nit  arm  thni*t  under  hit,  and  a  ddnJy  little  hand  in  a  kid 
glove  squeezing  hia  ana.  rAareemtf,  Vruilly  Fair. 

,  with  rfnwfj, 
Thr  C'Mvry,  XXVII.  SHU. 

„w  1  (dan'di),  n. ;  pi.  dandies  (-diz).  A  small 
glass:  as,  a  dandy  ofjmneb.  [Irish.] 
dandy3  (dan'di),  «.;  pi. du-HdKw(-diz).  [<Hind. 
daridi,  »  boatman,  a  rower,  <  ddud,  dand,  danda. 
an  oar,  a  staff,  stick,  <  Skt.  danda,  a  staff, 
stick,  rod;  cf.  tir.  MeApw,  a  tree.]  1.  A  boat- 
man of  the  flanges.  [Anglo-Indian.]  Also 
spelled  dundic  and  dander. — 2.  A  conveyance 
used  iu  India,  consisting  of  a  strong  cloth  slung 
like  a  hammock  to  a  bamboo  staff,  and  carried 
by  two  or  more  men.  The  traveler  can  either 
sit  sidewise  or  lie  on  his  back.  TnU  and  Bur- 
nett. 

The  Ranee  came  out  to  meet  us  on  a  dandy  or  ray,  with 
hia  vakeel  and  a  small  following. 

»'.  //.  H»*xll,  IMary  tn  India,  II.  301. 

dandy*  (dan'di),  n.\  pi.  dandies  (-diz).  [Ori- 
gin obscure.  ]  S'ant.,  a  vessel  rigged  as  a  sloop, 
and  having  also  a  jigger-mast. 

dandy6  (dan'di).  n.  ;  pi.  dandies  (-diz).  [Ori- 
gin obscure.]    Same  as  dandy-roller. 

dandy0,  ».    See  dengue. 

dandy-brush  (dan'di-bmsb),  n.  A  hard  whale- 
bone-bristle  brush.    K,  It.  Knight. 

dandy-cock  (duii'di-kok),  n.  A  bantam  cock. 
[Local.  Eng.] 

dandy-fever  I  dan'di-fe'vi'r),  n.  SameasuVinyu'e-. 

dandy-hen  (dau'di-hen),  ii.  A  bantam  hen. 
[Local.  Hug.] 

dandy-horse  (dan'di-hdrs),  n.  [<  dandy*  + 
horse,]    A  velocipede.    K,  II,  Knight. 

dandyish  (dan'di-ish),  a.    [<  dundyl  +  -is*!.] 
Like  a  dandy;  of  dandy  appearance. 
A  •mart  dandjruA  landlord.  Corfjif-. 

dandyism  (dan'di-izm),  ».  [<  ilandyl  +  -ism ; 
heuce  V.  dandysme.]  The  manners  and  dress 
of  a  dandy;  foppishness. 

I  liad  a  touch  of  dumtirirm  lu  my  minority. 

bvrm%,  IHary.  1*SI. 
i  to  look  down  on  Hnidgism : 
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Danebrog  (dan'e-hrog),  n.  [Dan.  Danelirog, 
the  Danish  national  tlag.  a  banish  onler  of 
knighthood,  <  Dame,  Dane,  +  ODati.  drag, 
cloth.]  The  second  in  importance  of  the  Da- 
nish  orders  of  knighthood,  originally  institut- 
ed in  1219,  revived  in  1671,  regulated  l>v  royal 
statutes  iu  IGU3  and  1808.  and  several  times 
modified  since.    It  now  consists  of  four  classes,  be- 


dangerous 


Ihoutvimi  aa  ret  a 
hot  iicrnaps  the  hour  of  trial,  when  It  will  l«-  practically 
htch  ought  to  look  down,  and  which  up.  ia  not  so 


(pel 
seen  w 
distant 


Carlirte,  Sartor  Kcaaftua,  p.  I;i 


Some  deM  or  other  delinquency  by  which  theWTitcr  had 
placed  himself  wltllln  the  danmr  of  the  edltora  of  (he 
Monthly  Review.  K,  and  <i -,  7th  aer.,  II.  lit. 

2.  Peril ;  risk  ;  hazard ;  exposure  to  injury, 
loss,  pain,  or  other  evil:  as,  there  is  no  danger. 
IKir  craft  la  In  Janaerto  he  aet  at  nought.    Acta  xlx.  27 


I  take  my  [.art 
Of  danger  on  the 


ii*  tin 


of  th> 


ml  net 
.1  ..ii  f, 


II.  the  silver .- 
•r  distinguish* 
relgncr*.  Ati 


The  pasque- 


aidea  a  nftll  claaa  wearln 

without  taring  regular  i 
awarded  for  BollH.  merilorfu 
The  order  may  b* 

dane-flower  (dan '  flou  '  er), 
flower,  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

Danegeld  (dan'pdd).  n.  [ME.  Itanrgeld,  Dan- 
ffitd,  Daneadt  (SlL.  Danifirtdnm,  Daneartdum), 
<  AS.  ' ltoneaild,  -arid  (e'f.  Dan.  daneyjaUt),  < 
Dene,  Daues,  +  gild,  geld,  a  payment,  <  gildun, 
pay,  yield:  see  ytcW.J  In  Kng.  hint.,  an  annual 
tax  llrst  itnp<i»ed  in  991  on  the  decree  of  the 
wilan  in  onier  to  obtain  funds  for  the  main- 
tenunce  of  forces  to  oppose  the  Danes,  or  for 
furnishing  tribute  to  procure  peace,  n  waa  en 
Uuue.l  under  the  Dani.h  klnm  1 1017-4*lanil  later  for  other 
pl>n»«e». 
nr.  revHed  l.y 
1HH4  from  two 
finally  disappeared  In 
Da  ru'Kli- 

The  .hip -levy  ami  the  Danfottd  were  Ihe 
ninxa  of  a  national  taxation. 

J.  R.  G"reen,  Com|.  of  r.ll«.,  p.  WO. 

Danelaget,  «.    Same  as  ftanelaw. 

Danelaw  (dati'la),  n.  [Also  Ihmelagh,  Dane- 
laije,  ete.,  after  ME.  or  ML.  transcriptions  of 
the  AS.;  AS.  Dena  lagn,  law  of  the  Danes: 
DM,  gen.  of  Am,  the  Danes ;  irtjur,  law.]  1. 
The  body  of  laws  iu  force  in  that  part  of  England 


8f.  Reserve; 
sistance. 


So  lat  youre  dnun^er 
rnat  ot  hU  dcth  ye  lie 


;  difficulty;  re- 
^yte, 

■ 

It.  SK4. 


4t. 
5f.  Injury; 


; 

we  al  oare  chalfare  ; 
let  niakeljl  deeec'  ware. 
,  1'roL  to  Wife  of  Bath  >  Tato,  I.  Kt. 

;  damage. 


We  put  a  atlnic  In  him, 
That  at  till  will  he  may  do  doajier  with. 

Shot..  J.  C,  IL  L 

6t.  In  ntil  firrettJatr,  a  duty  paid  by  a  tenant  to 
it  lonl  for  leave  to  plow  ami  sow  in  the  time  of 
pannage  or  mast-feeding.  Also 
In  dinger  of,  llaldc  lo  ,  eipmed  to 

Whuaoever  U  anpry  with  hit  lirother 
aliall  he  tn  danger  of  the  Judirmenl. 

He  that  U  bat  half  a 


trrnly  of  Bin. 

daneq  (da'nek),  r,  [Ar.] 
one  sixth  of  aderham.  in 


dandyize  (dan'di-iz),  r. ;  prot.  and  pp.  dandy- 
fied, ppr.  dandui;ing.  [<  </<»n</yl  +  -ire.]  I. 
Iran*.  To  form  "like  a  dandy :  dandify. 

II.  intrans.  To  bo  er  iMwomo  a  dandy;  act 
like  a  dandy.    [Kan'  in  Isoth  uses.] 

dandyling  (dan'di-ling),  n.  [<  dandy*  +  dim. 
■ling.)    A  little  dandy:  a  ridiculous  fop. 

dandy-note  (dan'di -not),  ».  f<  dantly  (uncer- 
tain) +  note.]  A  document  issued  by  the  cus- 
toms authorities  of  tireat  Britain,  authorizing 
the  removal  of  goods  from  the  warehouse;  a 
delivery-note. 

dandyprat,  «.    See  dandiprat. 

dandy  roller  (dan ' di -rt ' ler),  n.  In  yaixr- 
mann  f.,  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze  beneath  which 
the  web  of  paper-pulp  is  passed,  in  onler  to 
compact  it  and  drain  it  partially  of  water.  The 
wire*  of  the  roller  may  lie  an  dlapooed  aa  to  f<  inn  any  dr. 
»lreil  jhittern  or  water-mark  in  the  ]iiii>cr.        //.  A'ni'oAr. 

,Abo  railed  d«n.i,v. 

Dane  (dan),  n,    [<  ME.  Dane  (after  ML.  Ihxni, 

etc.),  Dt  nr,  <  AS.  Dene,  pl„  =  D.  firm  as G.  IMne. 
etc.,  =  Icel.  [tanir,  pi.,  =  Dan.  Dane,  pi.  /*ir.rr. 
also  Dtiti-jtl  =  S».  Dij/i-nl ;  first  in  LL.  Dnsi,  pi.; 
ult. origin  unknown.]  A  nativeorau  inhabitant 
of  Denmark,  a  kingdom  of  northern  Europe. 
I  ain  nmrv  an  antique  Itouian  than  a  /Aine. 

AAai.,  Uamlet,  v.  t 


which  was  settled  in  the  ninth  century  by  the 
Danes,  at  first  as  an  independent  body. —  2."  The 
fifteen  counties  of  England,  extending  from  the 
Tees  to  the  Thames,  and  from  Watling  street 
to  the  German  ocean,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Danes,  and  iu  which  Danish  law  was  enforced. 

Munriiuhlre  paaaed  permanently  Into  the  hand*  nf  the 
Ilnnea  about  »77.  and  wai  included  within  the  Umndarj 
of  the  /June/ajlei.f  Danbll  juriadictluli  aa  aetlled  by  the 
Kncyr.  flrir..  XIV.  6oo. 

weight, 

if  Hie 

bejira  Ihe  monetary  dau«|  waa  7)  grains  troy,  and  the 
|Hj4idernl  daneij  wim  blue  ti  lltlrt  ol  that.    See  iferAniie 

danesblood  (danz'blud),  n.  A  name  applied 
In  England  to  three  very  different  plants,  in 
connection  with  the  legend  that  they  sprang 
originally  fn>m  the  blood  of  Dunes'  slain  in 

battle.  They  are  the  dwarf  elder,  Sam!n»eii»  Bafta! ; 
tile  pa*i|Ue. flower.  ■dMemew*  /WaoroVif .  and  the  ('«». 
ywiiuf'l  <rfowieeoM. 

daneweed  (dan'wed),  n.   1.  Same  as  danetrort. 

— 2.  The  plant  Eryngium  nimprstrr. 
danewort  (dSn'wert),  n.   The  popular  name  of 

.SamfcuriH  Kbrnltu,  the  dwarf  elder  of  Europe. 

Seo  danrtblooil. 

The  Juice  rd  the  root  of  ,fn»eieue/  doth  make  the  hair 
blacie,  temirtt,  llertmll,  p.  U2tl. 

dang1  (dang).    Preterit  of  ding.  [Scotch.] 
dang't  I  dang),  r.  f.    [Var.  of  lliay.]    To  beat; 
throw ;  dash  ;  force. 

Till  »he.  oereoinv  with  aniruiali,  nlianie.  and  race, 
down  to  hell  her  loatleonic  rarrtaire. 
Afne/oire  (.,«.(  rknpnnH). 

dang-  (dang),  r.  t.    A  minced  form  of  dau 
its  profane  use.    Also  <fiit;/.    See  dingtd. 


Krtetid..  U.  I 
i.  [Rare.] 


/M>er  lliy  tdla ! 


Her*,  Syl»ie  '  Syhle  ! 

i/ej.  ifari'U,  Syhlaa  1> 


danger  (dan'jer),  n.  [<  ME.  dannger,  danngrrr, 
K.  Or.  danger,  dangicr,  dengier,  dangier,  doin- 
gier,  absolute  power,  irresponsible  authority, 
mod.  K.  danger,  danger,  =  Er.  itangier,  prob.  < 
ML.  'dominiarium,  an  extension  of  dominium. 
al>solu<e  power  (in  feudal  sense),  <  L.  domi- 
nium, right  of  ownership,  paramount  owner- 
ship, eminent  domain  (  >  E.  domain,  q.  v. ),  <  L. 
dominun,  lonl,  master:  domain,  dominion, 
demesne,  don*,  domino,  domino.  Similar  pho- 
netic changes  have  taken  place  in  dungeon 
(=  tlonjon,  a,  v.),  from  the  same  source.]  1. 
Power;  jurisdiction;  domain;  hence,  ability  to 
mulet  or  injure:  as,  to  come  within  his  danger. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Narciana  ni  a  barhelere 

that  bin  hud  taught  In  bin donmjere. 

Hum.  tiftKt  tint.  I  1170. 
Tl  cannot  ditpate  except  ye  lu»e  a  man  ill  your  own 
dmwer.  to  do  him  Imdily  barm. 

rymfwlr.  Ana.  loSirT.  Mi»e.etc.(P»rkerS.ic..  IRSO),  p.  1»«. 
Vou  aland  within  hit  diin.;er.  d»  »uu  not? 

.VAai..  M.  of  V.,  lv.  1 


U 

To  make  daacer  Oft,  to  lie  afraid  of;  Imitate  about. 
I  »•«-*•  dflii(err  of  It  awhile  at  flnt. 

ifulfffimf,  Reformation,  p.  17. 
=  8yn.  2.  /lusiter,  l'*rd.  JoHtardy,  Inaeclirtty.  Uan-yt 
It  the  «eiierie  word,  and  U  frwdy  UJM^I  fur  expmurc  of 
all  dcurcca  of  terimiineat :  aa,  to  he  In  dawnr  of  catch- 
ing cold  or  of  being  killed.  Peril  represents  a  terioos 
matter,  a  great  and  imminent  danger.  Jenywrdy  fa  leta 
conmi'in:  It  hua  esaentlally  the  aiuue  Ineanliig  as  peril. 
See  n'sr,  n. 

The  dmueTnow  Is,  not  that  men  luav  li.  ll,  re  too  touch, 
but  that  they  may  tieliere  too  little.   .V.  A.  Iter..  XL.  217. 

We  gat  oar  bread  with  the  y«-n'l  of  Dlir  lives  liecauae  of 
tile  sword  of  the  wilderness.  Lam.  «.  a 

A  man  may  tie  htioyed  up  hy  tbc  afflatlon  of  his  wild 
dealrea  to  brave  any  imaginable  peril. 

B.  It.  lewee.  .Spanish  Krajua  II. 

Why  sUnd  we  In  jenfmrdy  every  hour?      1  Cor.  xv.  30. 

We  are  not  to  wait  till  great  public  mischief*  come, 
till  the  Hovertunenl  It  overthrown,  or  llliertv  itself  put 
in  icopWji.  WrMer,  Speech,  senate.  May  7th,  1^, 

danger*  (dan'jer),  r.  f.  [<  danger,  «.]  To  pnt 
in  hazard ;  expose  to  loss  or  injury ; 

Who,  high  iu  name  and 
Higher  than  both  iu  IiIihmI  and  life,  standi  up 
for  the  main  Midler  :  whose  quality,  going  on. 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  ■Uivtrr 

S*„t  .  A.  alwlC..!.*, 
If  you  refuse  these  graces,  you  may  pull 
I'erils  mi  him  you  te^in  to  lender  so. 
Anddn^rjcHirownsafet; 
Urau.  mul  Ft.  O, 

(dan'jor-ful),!..  [< 
of  danger ;  dangemus ; 

l.lon,  Scorpion,  Bear,  and  Hull. 
And  other  things  leas  rfaitWuf. 

T.  Ward.  England  s  Refoemaii.m,  p.  17i 

dangerfully  (dan'jer-ful-i),  «rfr.  In  a  manner 
to  expose  to  danger;  dangerously.  [Rare.] 

'Iliere  were  certain  Jewea  present  standing  liy,  whose 
aolles  ye  splrlte  of  Satan  did  more  ifrtNni/ler/tj/fi/  InM*. tsc 
then  that  Mime  vticleunc  spirile  had  posacuscd  the  tusly 
of  this  man.  J.  Cdall.  On  Luke  ii. 

dangerless  (dan'jer-les),  a.  [<  danger  +  -tes.'.] 
Without  danger  or  risk.    [Hare.  J 

Hit  vertue  Is  excellent  III  the  da  rut*  flew  Academic  of 
Pluto  but  nilneshewcth  fourth  hrr  lumourable  la.^-.  In  the 
Isitulleaof  SlaraOioii,  I'harsalia.  Poitiers,  and  . 

Sir  r.  Sidney,  A|»,L  lor  1 

dangerous  (dan'jer-ns),  ft.  [<  ME.  danngrrotu, 
dongeruM,  <  t  )F.  dangertHi,  dangeroujt,  dongeronx, 
dangereux,  donjrreu*,  F.  dangerrnj,  <  danger, 
danger,  +  ^itr,  E.  -on*.]  1.  Involving  or  ex- 
posing to  danger;  perilous;  hazanlous ;  un- 
safe ;  full  of  ri»k :  as,  a  dangeron*  voyage :  a  c/<»»- 
</rr»tM  experiment;  in  a  dangerous  condition. 

To  drive  Infection  from  trie  dnn^)eo>uj  year  ! 

>'/,,» A-. ,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  ;->. 
It  Is  d^u.yrous  to  assert  a  negative,  V  i.  .r-n'.iv 

2.  Liable  to  inflict  injury  or  harm  ;  baneful  in 
disposition  or  tendency:  as,  a  dangrrou*  man: 
a  dangerous  illness. 

What's  my  oSc-me:  what  have  these  years  committed. 

That  unit  be  damtrrone  lo  the  lsike  <t  «taie? 

Beau,  ami  Ft.,  Woman  Hater,  v.  i. 
Vou  are  not  sufe  whilst  I  live  ;  I  am  dfiewrowa, 
Trolllded  extremely,  even  to  mischief.  Junius. 
All  enemy  to  all  gi"Nl  men.    Fteteher,  lloiitln,  a  »  i 

3.  In  danger,  as  from  illness;  in  a  perilous 
condition:  as.  he  is  not  dangerous.  [iVillrx)., 
and  now  only  vulgar.] 


Digitized  by  Google 


toy  Sot*, 

Ht»  mind  U  daisoerwiis. 
Urn.  The  good  goils  run.  It : 

yitithrr,  liondura.  It.  J. 
difficult;  disdainful;  haughty. 
Ho  ra  to  sinful  men  nut  dlspitoua, 
No  of  hia  apeche  dan*trro\i*. 

Chancer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  I  617. 
1  wnl  yow  telle  *  lltel  thins  In  pp«, 
Thmt  oughtc  lyken  yon,  as  I  suppose, 
tlr  riles,  rrrte*  ye  t«cn  U>  rl4KN^r«wi; 

<.*Aaucer,  ItoI.  to  Talc  of  Mcllbeus,  1.  '11. 
If  sl>e  lie  rvchelesse,  I  will  l>e  rwljr; 
It  she  i*  itaw*i<pr™w**,  I  will  hyr  pray. 

PUitical  f\*«ns,  etc,  (ml  Kunihatl),  p.  16S. 
_,rou»  space.  Arc  space.- Sjrn.  1.  1  nsecure,  risky, 
dangerously  ldan'jr>r-us-li), <idr.  With  danger ; 
with  risk  of  harm ;  with  exposure  to  ' 
ruin;  hazardously;  perilously :  as,  to 
gvrtnulji  sick  ;  dangerou»ly  situated. 

A  Satyr  (satlrej  a*  It  was  horn*  out  of  a  Tragedy,  so  ought 
to  resemble  his  parentage,  hi  strike  high,  and  adventure 
afessuwi  eitt%  at  the  mart  eminent  rlora  among  tile  greatest 

-i "i  -  Milton,  Apology  for  Kmectymnuua. 

dangerousness  (dan'jer-us-nee),  n.  I  •auger; 
hazard;  peril;  the  state  of  being  exposed  to 
harm :  as,  the  dVmi/croiwNciui  of  a  situation  or  a 
disease. 


Danes 
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of  fishes,  the  tenth  group  of  Cgprinida.  it  It 
characterized  by  an  anal  An  of  moderate  length  i>r  elon- 
gate, with  not  fewer  than  e  branched  rays,  and  generally 
more ;  a  lateral  line  running  along  the  lower  halt  of  the 
tall :  aliinmc  n  not  trenchant ;  and  pharyngeal  teeth  in 
a  triple  »r  double  series.  It  etuliracee  about  !<u  species. 
Inhabiting  the  trash  waters  of  southern  Aala  and  eastern 
Africa 

Danish  (da'nish),  a.  and  «.  [<  ME.  Danittk,  Dr- 
ni*h,  <  AS.  iArnwr  (=  D.  Dee-age*  —  (».  Mni*rh 
—  Dan.  Dangle  =  Hvr.  Dansk  =  Icel.  Iktntkr, 
etc.) ;  as  Ikine  +  -ith  I.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Denmark  or  the  Danes. 

Go,  captain,  from  inc  greet  the  DnniaA  king. 

SAant.,  Hamlet,  Iv.  t. 


tUp 

dankiah  (dnng'kish),  a.  [<  dank +  -!.<■>,  ■  J  Some- 
what  dank;  moist. 


A  dark  and  danAisA  vault. 

dankness  (dangk'nes),  n. 
ity. 


.San*.,  C.  nlt.v.  1. 


The  roof 
marble 
the  place. 


1th  fonr  mosaic  pillars  of  white 
r  moist  through  the  danknttor  of 
Sandyr,  Travalles,  p.  I  SI. 


Danish  ax.  a  hattle  ainf  peculiar  form, 
or  beak  <m  the  opposite  sloe,  but  an 


ii  i  i]  i.i 


eilremely  elong 

Tb»n  the  ZXnuA  ax  burst  In  his 

hand  Drat. 
That  a  sar  weapon  he  thought  ahold 

Ballad  nf  Kino  Arthur  (I tillda  Hal 
[larta,  I.  !Br»r 


|4 


[F.,  fetn.  of  damteur, 
».J   A  female  dancer; 


Judging  of  the  daw rnumru  at  t 
nea*  of  the  part  affected. 


a  by  the  noble- 

flsjh 

danger-signal  (dan'jer-sig'nal),  n.  A  signal 
used  to  indicate  some  danger  to  be  avoided. 
On  raihrjads  danger  bf  commonly  Indicated  hy  certain  po- 
sitions and  colors  of  the  movable  arms  nf  s  semaphore,  or 
by  a  red  Hag  during  the  day  and  a  red  light  at  night 

When  h*  gives  up  the  profitable  application  of  his  time. 
It  Is  then  that,  lu  railway  language,  "the  dttHtrrr  nritial 
la  turned  on."  GUuMimt. 

dangle  (dang'gl),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dangled,  ppr. 
dangling.  [<  Dan.  dangle,  dangle,  boo,  =  Sw. 
dial,  tlangla,  swing,  =  North  Fries,  dnnaeln;  a 
secondary  verb,  from  Dan.  dingle  =  Sw.  dlngla  = 
Icel.  dinglii,  dangle,  swing  about ;  ef.  Sw.  danka, 
saunter  about ;  perhaps  freq.  of  dinr/i,  a.  v.]  I . 
intrant.  1 .  To  hang  loosely ;  be  suspended  so  as 
to  be  swayed  by  the  wind  or  any  slight  force. 
He'd  rather  on  a  gibbet  danpi*.      S.  Dutlrr,  Hudibras. 


Danish  dog.  (faiiie  as 

nish  e^mbroidsry'.'iVi  A  n«„- given  l^Mow'u^frL^^'; 
to  the  embroklery  commonly  put 
upon  borders  of  pocket-handkerchiets.  etc.,  white  on 
white,  and  In  patterns  more  or  leas  imitating  laee.  (6)  A 
kind  of  coarse  needlework  used  to  All  up  open  spaces  In 
ero<h«t-work.  the  threads  being  twisted  and  plaited  Usre- 
ther  In  crosses,  w  heels,  etc. 

IL  «.  The  language  of  the  Danes :  a  Scandi- 
navian dialect,  akin  to  Norwegian,  Icelandic, 
and  Swedish. 

(da^nisk),       [A  variant  of  DaeM, 


Jsu^ar  t<*»  iiiuj,  a.      tew  ti 

after  Dan.  Itansk.]  Danish. 


tt£  **"  "  much"  lie* u 


By  slender  thresds.  and 


danalino  under  trees 
1  swinging  in  Uie  lweeie. 

Coicyjer,  Tirocinium. 


They  Ipeassnt  womenl  wear  broad  straw  hats,  and  <f<in- 
fnsn  ear  rings  of  yellow  gold,    llmcttli,  Venetian  life,  vl. 

Hence — 3.  To  dance  attendance;  hover  long- 
ingly or  importunately,  as  for  notice  or  favors: 
use<]  of  persona,  with  about  or  after :  as,  to  dan- 
gle about  a  woman ;  to  dangle  after  a  great  man. 

The  Presbyterians,  and  other  fanatics  that  dan#U  after 
them,  an  well  Inclined  to  pull  down  the  present  establish- 
ment. Strift. 

II.  fro**.  To  carry  suspended  so  as  to  swing; 
hold  up  with  a  swaying  motion. 
Msui!  with  her  sweet  purse  mouth  when  my  father  dun- 
!ft*t  the  grapes.  TVnnpsun,  Maud.  1.  1  v 

The  fate  of  Vaninl  was  datuiUd  before  his  llieacartea  s) 
eyes,  f/iufcy.  Lay  Sermons,  p.  S4.1. 

dangleberry  (dang'gl-ber'i ),  n. ;  pi,  dangleber- 
rie*  (-ix).  \(.  dangle  +  fwrry1.]  Same  as  bine, 
tangle. 

danglement  ulang'gl-ment),  n.  [<  dangle  + 
-™c«;.j    The  stateo?  dangling orol  being  dan- 


;  f nr  on  ber  hesd  a  crowne 
unto  a  Danisk  hood. 

Symtrr,  ¥.  I).,  IV.  X.  81. 

Danism1  (di'nixm),  n.  [<  Dane  +  ••*»■.]  An 
idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the  Danish  language ;  a 

Danicism. 

We  Ami  a  decided  tendency  to  exterminate  /Asiifan* 
I  In  early  Modern  Swedish  texts)  sod  reintroduce  native 
and  partially  antiquated  forms.    Enepe.  Brit.,  XXI.  aTS, 

danism'-!  (da'nizm),  n.  [<  Or.  Aame/ia,  a  loan, 
<  dawiCnv,  lend,  <  Aiwr,  a  gift,  loan.]  The  lend- 
ing of  monev  upon  usury.  irArirfon. 
Danite  (dan'lt),  a.  f  <  Don,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob  and  head  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel: 
in  allusion  to  lien.  xlix.  10,  "Dan  shall  judge 
bis  .  i  1 1 1  1 1  .  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  or  to 
the  next  verse,  "Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the 
way,  an  adder  in  the  path."]  A  member  of  an 
alleged  secret  order  of  Mormons,  supposed  to 
have  arisen  in  the  early  history  of  that  sect, 
and  to  have  been  guilty  of  various  atrocious 
The  Mormons  themselves  deny  the  ex- 


the  Mormons  are  to  be  trusted,  they 
hi  the  path, 


any  deed  of  daring 
4.  Krr.,  July,  ladl 


and  rfonpf'xien'  of  any  puddings 
hi.  ingle  nook. 

Hnltetr,  I'astons,  Til.  1. 

dangler  (dang'glcr).  a.  One  who  or  that  which 
dangles  or  hangs ;  one  who  dangles  about  an- 


al toilets. 

/Jura*,  To  a  Member  of  National  Assembly. 
-.  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 


Danicism  (da '  ni-sizm),  n.  [<  "Danie  (LL. 
DanicH*),  Danish,  +  -asm.]  An  idiom  or  pecu- 
liarity of  or  derived  from  the  Danish  language. 

Tbe  Intercourse  (of  Iceland  |  with  Denmark  began  to 
leave  [ta  mark  in  loan-words  and  Danicism*. 

Enrye.  Brit..  XII.  (12a. 

Daniellte  (dan'iel-it),  n.    Seme  as  Khlittie. 

Danielle,  (dan-i-el'i),  u.  [NL.,  named  from  a 
Dr.  Daniell,  by  whom  the  species  was  first  col- 
lected. ]  A  leguminous  genus  of  tropical  Africa, 
of  a  single  species,  D.  tkurifera.  In  sierra  l*uno 
it  is  known  as  the  bungo-trre,  and  yields  a  flagrant  gum 
which  Is  used  as  frankincense. 

Daniell  battery,  cell.  See  cell,  8. 

Danlell  hygrometer.  See  hugromeirr. 

Danio  (dan  l-o),  it.  [NL. ;  from  a  native  E.  Ind, 
name.  J  A  genus  of  cyprinoid  fishes,  typical  of 
the  group  linnumina,  inhabiting  India. 

Danlonina  (dan-i^-ni'nK),  n.  jit.  INI...  <  Da- 
nio(n-)  +  -tsa'.]    In  UUnther's  classiflcation 


S.A. 

(dangk).  a.  and  n.  IE.  dial,  var,  doaJt; 
<  ME.  dank,  adj.  and  n. ;  prob.  <  Sw.  dial,  dank, 
a  moist  place  in  a  field,  a  marshy  piece  of 
ground,  =  Icel.  diikk  (for  *</<in*it),  a  pit,  pool. 
The  Soand.  word  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a 
nasalixed  form  of  Sw.  dagg  =  Icel.  dvgg  (>  E. 
dial,  dagl),  dew;  but  the  relation  is  improb- 
able, and  the  usual  occurrence  of  the  ME.  word 
in  connection  with  oVk>  is  prob.  due  to  allitera- 
tion: see  dag1,  dctrt.  The  Icel.  diikkr,  dark,  is 
of  another  root.  There  appears  to  be  no  con- 
nection with  damp.]  I,  a.  Damp;  moist;  sat- 
urated with  cold  moisture. 

No  more  dowte  |fcsr|  tbe  dynte  of  tbctre  derfo  wapyns, 
Tliau  the  dewe  Uiat  is  dannke .  whene  thst  it  distne  ffslles. 

IfcWe  ArtMnr,  (E.  E.  T.  n.%  I.  Sit. 
My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  rfani. 

raferil Ancient  Mariner. 
Let  him  hie  bins  away  thruagh  the  dank  river  fog. 

WhUtUr,  Mogg  Mcg'inr,  i. 
-  Syn.  Damp,  Humid,  etc.   See  iswssf . 

U.  n,  1.  Cold  moisture  ;  unpleasant  humid- 
ity. 

Tlie  raw  lab  ifaiw  of  .  .  .  winter. 

Martton,  Antonio  and  Melllda,  Prol. 

2.  Water,  in  general.  [Kare  or  obsolete  in 
both  uses.l 

Vet  oft  they  quit 
Tlie  dank,  and,  rising  on  stiff  pennons,  tower 
The  mid  acres!  sky.  ifiiton,  K  U,  vll.  441. 

dankt.(datigk),  c.  I.    [<  ME.  danken,  donJten ; 

dan.' 


(dangks),  n. 
bonaceous  shale. 
Dannebrog,  n.    See  Danebrog. 
dannemorite  (dan'e-mo-rit),  n.  [<  Dannemora. 
a  parish  in  Sweden,  +  -ite'*.]    A  variety  of 
amphibole. 

danse  lilftns),  n.    In  her.,  same  as  danrette,  U 
danseuso  idon-seg'),  »• 

a  dancer,  <  danger,  dance.] 

specifically,  a  ballet-dancer. 
Dansker  (dans'ker),  ».    [<  Dan.  Dantker,  a 

iJsne,  <  Iktntk,  Danish  ]    A  Dane. 
Inquire  me  Ant  what  Itantkm  are  m^Paria^^  ^  ^ 

Danskerman  (dans'  ker-man),  n. ;  pi.  Daniker- 
tnen  (-men).    A  Dansker  or  Dane. 

Kings  and  Juts  of  tbe  N'orae  or  bamkrr  mtn  had  aoUed 
up  the  Seine,  snd  spread  the  terror  of  their  plundering 
and  slaughters  through  Krance, 

Sir  K.  Crtaty,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  tiT. 

dant  (dant),  r.  t.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of  daunt,  q.  v.] 
1.  To  tame;  daunt  (which  see). — 2.  To  reduce 
metals  to  a  lower  temper.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

dant  (dant),  n.  \<  dant,  r.]  1.  In  coal-mining, 
coal  which  is  so  much  disintegrated  as  to  be  of 
no  value.  [North.  Eng.] — 2.  A  heavy  metal 
weight,  of  from  30  to  40  pounds,  used  to 
down  layers  of  provisions  that  are  I 
in  casks. 

Dantean  (dan'te-an), a.  [<Da»fe  +  -an.]  Same 
as  IkintfMue. 

dantelle  (dan-tel-a'),  a.  [<  F.  denteU,  toothed, 
<dfsf,<L.dcn(/-)«  =  E.too<*.l  In  Act.,  seme 
as  daneettd. 

Dantescan  (dan-tea'kan),  a.   [As  Dante»que  + 
-«».]    Same  as  Dantesque.  [Hare.] 
ttantemcan  commentators  and  scholara. 

A'licsit.  Brit..  V,  91. 

Dantesque  (dan-teak'),  a.  f=  F.  dantttque,  < 
It.  dantejico,  <  Dante.']  Having  the  character- 
istics of  the  poet  Dante  or  his  works;  resem- 
bling Dante  or  his  style;  more  especially,  char- 
acterized by  a  lofty 'and  impressive  sunlimity, 
with  profound  sadneas.    Also  Dantean. 

To  him  1  Dante],  longing  with  an  Intensity  which  only 
the  word  bantesave  will  express  to  realize  an  Ideal  upon 
earth,  and  continuslly  hafAed  anil  misunderstood,  the  far 
greater  part  of  bis  mature  life  must  have  been  labor  and 
sorrow.  Lomil,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  10. 

Dantist  (dan'tist),  n.  [as  It.  dantista;  as  Dante 
+  -r.if,  |  A  person  especially  interested  or 
versed  in  the  works  of  Dante  and  the  literature 
concerning  him. 

dauton  (din'ton),  r.  r.    [Sc.,  a  form  of  E. 
ffViNsf.]    1.  To  subdue. 
To  danttm  rebels  and  conspirators  against  bin. 


2.  To  tamo  or  break  in  (a  horse). 

It  becometh  a  prince  best  of  any  man  to  be  a  f 
goiMl  horseman  :  use,  therefore,  to  1 
and  courageous  horses^ 

3.  To 


<  dank,  a.]~  To  make  < 


nk;  moisten. 


Achilles  was  angret  ongardly  sore ; 
Wruthrt  at  his  aordw.  wanuyt  in  yre  | 
C'hauuget  his  cbere,  rliailmt  with  hete. 
That  the  drotipea,  as  a  dew,  dankil  his  fas. 

Dsafructsms  «/  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  7B8S, 


Dantonlan  (dan-to'ni-an).  a.    [<  Daaf, 
-«ut.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  0.  J.  Dauton.  see 
Dantonut. 

Dantonist  (dan'ton-ist),  n.  [<  Danfoa  +  ^#f.] 
An  adherent  of  Georges  Jac.pies  Danton  ( 1750_- 

re  volution. 

DantophlUst  (dan-tof'i-Ust),  a.  [< 
Or.  *>Stv,  love,  +  -*>f.)  A  lover  of 
of  his  writings. 

The  veneration  of  DantoyhiliM.  tor  their  m 
of  disciples  for  their  saint. 

Lotrrtl.  Among  my  Books,  id  ser,  p.  'JS. 

Dantzic  beer,  water,  etc.   See  the  nouns. 
Danublan  (da-nu'bi-ati),  a.    [<  LL.  Danubitm, 

Ij.  Danuriue,  Or.  Amw  riior  (0.  Dvnau,  etc.),  tbe 
Danube.]  Pertaining  to  or  bordering  on  the 
Danube,  a  large  river  of  Europe  flowing  into 
the  Black  Sea —  Danublan  principalities,  a  former 
designation  of  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  on  the  lower  Danube,  forming  iiart  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  now  united  to  form  the  kingdom  of  Rumania 
dap  idat>),  r.  i.  [Also  dapr;  a  form  of  do*1  or 
dop.l  In  angling,  to  drop  or  let  fall  the  bait 
gently  into  the  water. 
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dap 

With  thaw—  and  a  abort  Una  I  showed  to  angle  for 
ehttb  —  you  may  dupe  or  dap. 

1.  Waittm,  Complete  Angler,  t.  5. 

dapatdcalt  (da-pat 'i-kal),  <i.   [<  LL. 

(rare),  sumptuous.  <  L.  daps,  a  feast.] 

tuou.i  in  cheer.  Bailey. 
da  pet  (dap),  ft,  ». ;  pret.  and  pp.  doped,  ppr.  dap- 

ing.    Same  as  dap. 
daphnad  (daf 'nau),  n.  One  of  the  ThymclcaceiT. 

Lindley. 

daphnal  (daf  nal).  a.  [<  Daphne  +  -al.]  In 
hot.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  related  to  the  daph- 
nads:  as,  the  daphnal  alliance  (the  daphnada 
and  the  laurels).    Boo  Ikiphne. 

Daphne  daf 'no),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  tUiphne,  <  (Jr. 
doom?,  the  laurel,  or  rather  the  bay-tree  (in 
myth,  a  nymph  beloved  of  Apollo  and  meta- 
morphosed into  a  laurel),  also,  later,  nVif-roc, 

see  Laurwt,  laurel.]  1.  In  bat., 
a  genus  of  small  erect  or  trail- 
ing shrubs  of  the  natural  order 
Thymeieaeea;  including  about  -10 
species  of  the  temperate  regions 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Home  of  tin;  »;»• 
clea  are  cultivated  In  gardens  fur  tbelr 
beauty  or  (ragrauor,  other*  arc  rif  medici- 
nal Importance,  ana  a  tew  arv  employed 
In  the  manufacture  of  bemp  and  paper 
from  the  tough  stringy  bark.  Tlie  moat 
generally  knuwu  apeciea  are  tbe  daphne 

or«jMr.;i-4ii'i^i  I,  1'  l.'iit"- u&a,  wHsl  Stt  ' 
green  learca  and  groun  axillary  flxven; 
the  meaereon,  /).  Mwvuut,  with  very  fra- 
grant flowera;  the  spurge*  flat,  f),  (Vnstfi- 
um ;  and  D.  Cneontm,  a  trailing  shrub 
with  a  profusion  of  bright  ruse-colored 
and  etuulaltely  fragrant  flowera.  Tbe 
bark  and  the  fruit  of  tbe  meaereon  and 
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daphnomancy  (daf 'ny-man-ai),  «.  [<  Gr.  oa^vo, 
the  laurel-tree,  +  /anrr/o,  divination.]  Sooth- 
saying by  means  of  the  laurel. 

dapifert  (dap'i-fer),  it.  [U,  <  dap*,  a  feast,  + 
jerre  =  E.  bear1.]  A  court  official  correspond- 
ing to  the  steward  of  an  ordinary  household. 
Sometimes  called  disethtgn. 

dapper  idap'er),  a.  [<  ME.  dajier,  pretty,  neat, 
<  D.  dapper,  brave,  valiant,  -=  MLG.  lAi.  dap- 
per, heavy,  weighty,  strong,  bravo,  =  OHO. 
lapfar,  heavy,  weighty,  MHG.  tnpfer,  dap/er, 
tapfel,  heavy,  linn,  brave,  O.  ta'pfer,  brave 
(cf.  Dan.  and  Sw.  tapper,  brave,  prob.  of  D. 
or  G.  origin).]  1.  Pretty;  elegant;  neat; 
trim. 

Th«  <t<tf>yr  illttlea  that  I  wont  derlae 
To  feede  joiithea  fancie,  ami  t 


Deltghteh  ranch.         Sprntrr,  shep.  lal.  ITirtober. 
A  aplrit  of  4»pper  Intellectual  dandyism  of  which  ele- 
gant verbiage  and  a  dainty  and  debilitating  spiritualism  Daptrius  (dap'tri-us),  it.  [NL.  (Vieillot,  1H16), 

oZ^aV^^l  *h<""       T?ri"£'  lnUKU  \^  '"".'V-'    <  Or-  *»«Tp«i.  fem.  to  oo>rw, 
the  Itoplllar  verse.  M  ,        jii.d  hVv.,  I  -i      a  .-         .i  , 

_         „      ,  twn.}    A  genus  of  South  At 

S.  Small  and  active;  nimble;  brisk;  lively.      type  of  whii " 

A  little  dnpptr  man.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

On  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves. 
Trip  tbe  pert  faerie*  and  the  dapper  elves. 

MUUm,  Coinue,  1.  118. 


type  of  which  is  D.  atcr, 
Wis  with  a 


..,  an  eater t.aee  iMip- 
Ameriean  hawks,  the 

have  circular  nos- 
of  the  i 


We  [manklnd|  are  4 
this  way  and  thai  way 


some  othar  species  have  strongly  acrtd   FWii«  Br.iKh 
properties,  ami  have  been  used  for  vart-  f 
ous  purpuMs  In  medicine  (  "•jJJS  l  " 

2.  [.'.'■.  |  A  plant  of  this  genua. 

daphnetin  (daf 'net-in),  ».  [<  Daphne  +  -et- 
+  -»«'■'.]  A  crystallino  substance  derived  from 
dapbnin,  having  the  formula  CpILjOs  +  HaO. 

Daphnia  (daf'nt-a).  ».  [NL.,  <.  Or.  Atynj:  see 
Daphne.]    A  genus  of 


[Now  only  sarcastic  or  contemptuous  in  both 
senses.] 

dapperling  (ilap'er-ling),  «t.  [<  dapper  +  dim, 
•Ungl.]    A  dwurf;  a  little  fellow. 

dapperpy  (dap'er-i>i),  a.  Of  diapered  and  va- 
riegated woolen  cloth.  [Scotch.] 

O  he  haa  pou'd  aft  hia  dapperpy  coat. 
Tile  sliver  buttons  glanced  bonny. 

Hainan  H'afer  (Cldlds  lulls. Is,  II.  las). 

dapple  (dap'l),  n.  andd.  [<  ME.  'dappel,  •dap- 
puf(in  comp.  dapiiul-gra^ :  see  dapple-gray), 
a  spot,  <  Ieet.  aV»i')>  (for  *dapill),  a  spot,  a  dot 


%\phi 


Use  iiLSJCoildKes  aM  fufurcJ  cslcpC- 
ing  //  ,  Attletinule  ;  tF',  msnttibie  ; 


cans,  the 
of  the  family 
aphmuUr,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole 
order  Daphniaeea  or 
CladtKera.  The  species 
are  among  tbe  many  small 
crustaceans  known  as  ira- 
ter  _*,«*.  Tlie  best-known 
spei  lis  Is  /).  pulrr.  tbe 
"  braiH:b-bornod  "  wat«-r- 
flea,  which  is  a  favorite 
raicruecopic  object.  Tlwi 
head  Is  pndonged  hlto  a 
snout,  and  Is  provided  w|lh 
a  single  central  compound 
eye;  it  is  also  f  imm-Ih  I 
a  itb  antenrue  which  iw  t  as 
oars,  propelling  it  through 
the  water  by  a  scries  of 
short  s|rriinzB  or  jerks. 
Those  anlniaLs  arv  very 
-_-  aliundant  In  niany  poult 
«.  MliiwuMi  and  ditches;  and  as  they  as- 
sumearedi-nlorfnsummer, 
the  swarms  which  attound 
in  aUurnanl  water  impart  to  it  the  appearance  of  blood. 

Daphniac8a(daf-ni-a'se-S),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  <  Daph- 
nut  +  -acea.]    The  wafer-lit  :is  as  a  superfam- 
ily:  same  as  Cladoecra. 
daphnlaceous  (daf-ni-a'shiua),  a.    Of  or  per- 

talniug  to  the  Itaphniacea. 
daphnlad  (daf'ni-ail),  «.    [<  /ly?;i*ni<i  +  wrrfl.] 
One  of  thu  Daphniida^  or  Daphniaeea ;  a  clado- 
eerous  irmstacean ;  a  water-flea, 
daphnlid  (daf 'ni-id),  n.    [<  Daphma  +  -iiP.] 

Same  as  daphniad. 
DaphnlidlB  (daf-ni'i-dfi),  it.  pi.  [NT..,  <  Daphnia 
+  -idie.]    The  family  of  water-fleas,  typifiesl 
by  the  genus  Daphnia.    It  is  sometimes  nmtermi 
nous  with  the  onb-r 
DnpkniMt 


(in  comp.  dappul-gray :  see  dapple-gray), 
.  ot,  <  Ieet.  aVpiH  (for  *dapill),  a  spot,  a  dot 
(hence  depill,  a  dog  with  spots  over  his  eyes) 
(=  Norw.  <i>pri,  a  pool,  a  splash  of  water  or 
other  liquid,  a  puddle,  mud),  <  dapi  =  Norw. 
dope  -=  Sw.  dial,  depp,  a  poo] ;  cf.  Dan.  dial. 
duppe,  a  hole  where  water  collect* ;  MD.  doWie, 
a  pit,  pool,  =  E.  dial,  dub,  a  pool:  see  dub'*.] 

1.  a.  1.  A  spot ;  a  dot ;  one  of  a  number  of  va- 
rious spots,  as  on  an  animal's  skin  or  coat. 

He  had  ...  as  many  eyes  on  his  liody  as  my  gray  more 
bath  dappuj.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  11.  271. 

2.  A  dappled  horse. 

II .  a.  Harked  with  spots ;  spotted ;  varie- 
gated with  spots  of  different  colors  or 
of  color :  as,  a  dapple  horse. 


dapple  (dap'l),  r.  1. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dappled,  ppr. 
dappling.    [<  dapple,  n.]  To 


Suull]  Aa-erka*  Rss-k  ;/Xs//f--W  J.'r 

la  black  with  a  white  basal  bar  on  the  tall :  thcprohicrd 
cere  and  naked  sides  of  the  head  an-  reddish.  The  lrng-.li 
of  the  adult  at  about  104  Inches. 

dar't,  r.  t.   An  obsolete  form  of  dari»«. 

dar-  (dttr),  a.   Same  as  rfrirv,  I. 

daraptl  (da-rap'ti),  n.  The  mnemonic  name 
given  by  l'etrus  Hispanus  to  that  mood  of  the 
third  ligure  of  syllogism  in  which  the  two  prem- 
ises are  universal  and  affirmative  and  the  con- 
clusion is  particular  and  affirmative.  These  dis- 
tinctions of  quantity  and  quality  are  ln.ll.atnl  hy  thr 
three  sowels  of  lite  word.  a  a  i.  The  letter  y>  IndiraU* 
that  the  reduction  to  direct  reasoning  U  to  be  performed 
by  converting  by  accident  the  minor  premise,  and  the 
initial  if  shows  tiiat  the  dllrcl  uioikI  so  reached  Is  darii 


with  spots. 


spot;  variegate 


The  bdlowlng  Is  an  rMitiple  id  a  svlloglsni  In  daraptl :  AU 
Iflliia  brenthe  fire;  but  alt  grMlns  are  animals:  therv- 


The  gi-ntle  day  .  .  , 
IlayiAei  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  .1. 
A  surface  dappled  o'er  with  shadows  flung 


From  many  a  brooding  cloud. 


B'lirdssrorfA. 


It  la  summer,  and  the  flickering  shadows  of  forest  leaves 
■hij'juV  the  roof  of  the  little  porch. 

tsirerli.  Among  my  Hooks,  M  ser..  p.  240. 

dapple-bay  (dap'l -ba'),  a.  [<  dapple +  baifi: 
see  dapple-gray.]  Of  a  bay  color  variegated  by 
dapples,  or  spots  of  a  different  color  or  shade. 

dappled  (dap'hl),  a.  [<  dapple.  ».,  +  -ryP.] 
Spotted;  variegated  with  spots  of  different 


fore,  aoute  animals  breathe  are. 
validity  of  this  mood, 
darbar,  ».    See  durbar. 
darbbA  (diir'bll),  n.    [Skt.  r/nrn*n.] 
grass,  the  J'oa  cunaturoidm,  much  venerated  by 
the  Hindus,  and  employed  by  tlie  Brahman*  in 
their  religious  ceremonie! 


[Appar. 

The 


Orfoeenl, 
nail) 


md  is  then  btentii 
Mich  TeatrMc 


.:  - 


abcoit  six  families  into  which  the  daphnlad*  arc  divided. 
Alio   /Mi.Aroti-l.r    /AipAnufrti,    lhtyKm.t<r,  /Ar^iAnirfev, 

daphnln  (daf'nin),  n.  [<  Daphne  +  -»»2.]  A 
glucnside  found  in  the  bark  and  flowers  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Daphne,  u  forms  inkaisitlil 
trans|*reut  crystals,  having  a  hitter  taste.  It  haa  re- 
ceived the  formula  Cullinis^  +  2H;J> 

daphnioid  (daf'ni-oid).  a.  and  h.    [<  Dai>hnia 
+ -aid.]    I.  a.  itesembling  or  pertMlning  to  the 
Daphniaeea ;  cladocerous,  as  a  water-flea. 
13.       A  cladocerous  crustacean. 


daphnoid  fdaf'noid),  a. 
Encye.  Brit. 


Dappifd  Flanders  mares. 

Popt,  KpUtleto  Miss  Blount,  L  60. 

The  sky  lark  shakes  bis  dap/M  w  lug. 

J.  H.  ;<raie,  I'nlprtt  Fay,  p.  «'i 

dapple-gray  (dap'l-gra').  a.  [<  ME.  dapple-, 
dappul-gray,  <  'dapixt,  'dappul,  a  spot  (see. 
dapple),  +  gray.]  Of  a  gray  color  variegated 
by  spots  of  a  different  color  or  shade. 

Ilia  steede  was  al  sfaujfw gray, 

CAitsuvr,  .-ilr  Tho|iaa,  L  l*a. 

Daption  (dap'ti-on).  n.  [NL.  (Stephens,  1825); 
also  written  Daplium,  and  Daple*;  <  Or.  <M- 
rcmr,  nn  eater.  <  <:riirrriv-,  devour.]  A  notable 
genus  of  petrels,  of  the  family  I'roetllariida- 
and  section  lEflrelalea:  Th.y  have  the  Wit  com- 
paratively dilated,  with  a  wMe  and  "portly  naked  Ihterra- 
mal  space,  oblique  sulci  on  the  edge  ,ti  the  up|i«-r  Rlandl- 
hie,  a  Hluui]  weak  onguls,  and  long  iiiuaI  tuU-s ;  a  short, 
rounded  tail ;  nnd  pluinsge  ^iHittnl  on  the  upper  parts 
alth  black  and  while.  They  nrc  bints  of  moderate  sine. 
The  tvpi-  and  only  si*x-|.-*  is  It  n-ij«-i»jv.  the  damier.  I"ape 
plgeoii,  i.r  pintado  petrel,  t-ano«i«  (Siindcvall,  HsJS)  Is 
a  aynonym.   See  cut  in  neit  column. 


darby  (diir'bi),  «.;  pi.  darbien  (-big), 
from  the  personal  name  Darby  or  Derby. 
phrase  •'  father  Derbies  bands"  for  handcuffs 
occurs  in  Gascoigne's  "Steele  Glaa"  (1578).] 

1.  pi.  Harjdcuffs.  [Slang.] 

nark  ye!  Jem  fllnk  will  fetch  yon  the  darhin. 

.SWiff,  Pextil  ot  the  I'rmk.  mllL 

2.  A  plasterers'  tool  consisting  of  a  thin  strip 
of  wood  about  3  or  Ity  feet  long  and  7  inches 
broad,  with  two  handles  at  the  back,  used  for 
floating  a  ceiling. 

Darbyites  (diir'bi -Its),  ».  pi.   See  Plymouth 

Brethren,  under  brother. 
darcet  (dSrs),  n.    [Also  dar*e;  <  MT5.  darer, 
dar»e :  see  dare.]    An  earlier  form  of  daee. 


B»Jtty.  P.T.  s.Xp.lSe. 

Dardan  (dSr'dan).  a.  and  n.  [<  Is,  Dardanut. 
adj.,  <  Dardanut,  dr.  Aii/jdoenc:  see  def  ]  I,  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  Dnrdanus  or  DardanU, 
an  ancient  city  near  the  later  Troy  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, or  to  its  people,  the  Danlani,  named  from  a 
mythical  founder,  Danlanus.  ancestor  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy;  hence,  in  poetical  use.  Trojan. 

II.  ii.  An  inhabitant  of  Danlanus  or  Darda 
nia  ;  poetically,  a  Trojan. 

Dardanlan  (d*r-da'ni-iin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Dot- 
rtVimiu!  -  Dardanut:  gee  Iktrdan.]  Same  as 
Dardan. 


Digitized  by  Google 


d&rdaniumt  (dar-da'ni-utn),  n.    [Neat  of  !«. 
ltardaniia  i  see  Dardanian.  ]    A  bracelet. 
A  golden  ring  that  ihim-t  upon  thy  thnmb, 
Abulll  thy  wrist  the  rich  Durdamum. 

llrrriek.  Hesperlilea.  p.  28. 

dardy  line  (dar'di-lln),  n.  [<  'dardg  (<  P. 
darder,  dart,  shoot,  harpoon,  spear,  <  Hard,  E. 
dart1,  q.  v. )  +  /inc.  ]  A  kind  of  rigging  of  lines 
used  to  catch  herrings,  a  jdcc*  of  lead  eis>ut  ii 
pounds  In  weight  la  attached  to  a  hue,  whU-li  carries  at 
•hurt  intcrvala  tramrerae  pieces  of  whalrtioac  or  cam-  hav- 
;  unbailed  hooka  at  either  end.    Alu.v.  llrltlah  Klabc*. 


1456 

j,  abate,  become  calm,  compote.  Perhaps 
ult.  a  secondary  form  of  ME.  da*tm,  be  stupe- 
fled,  tr.  stupefy,  daie:  see  dose.]  I.  is  trans. 
1.  To  be  in  fear;  tremble  with  fear;  be  stupe- 
fied  or  dazed  with  fear.  8|.eeineally  —  2.  To 
lie  still  in  fear;  lurk  in  dread:  csiM-eially,  lie 
or  squat  close  to  the  ground,  like  a  frightened 
bird  or  hare;  look  anxiounly  around,  as 
lurking  creature, 


itIK  uuti 

dan,  : 


(dir),  r.  /. ;  pret.  dared  or  durtt,  pp. 
dared,  ppr.  daring.  [A  form  orig.  indicative, 
<  ME.  1st  (ami  3d)  pers.  sing.  dar,  der,  drar,  < 
AS.  dear,  dearr  (for  "dear*)  =  OS.  gi^tar  = 
OFries.  dor,  dsr,  also  by  confusion  <#W,  ihur, 
=  MLO.  Air  =  OHll.  gt  tar,  MHO.  f<ir,  </i-//ir= 
Dan.  for  =  8w.  for  —  Ooth.  go  dor.*,  I  dare,  an  old 
preterit  present, with  new  inf.,  ME.  dnrrrn,durH 
(also  by  conformation  daren,  darn),  <  AS.  dur- 
ran  aa  pi-durra*  m  OKries.  "dura,  'dura,  also 
by  confusion  'thura,  'thora,  =  MLO.  dnren  = 
OHO.  gi-turran  =.  lcel.  fAora  =  Sw.  fora  =  Dan. 
<«rrt>  =  Ooth.  ga-daur*an  (with  new  weak  pret- 
•rit,  E.  <i«r»f.  <  ME.  dunte,  dorsU  (two  sylla- 
bles). <  AS.  dorolc  (for  'donate)  m  OS.  gi-dor»ta 
=  OFries.  donte,  thorite  =  MLO.  domte  a  OliO. 
*gi-tortta,  MHO.  torste  —  IooL  thortUti  a  Sw. 
tortle  =  Dan.  turd*  —  Ooth.  ga-daurtta),  dare, 
=  Or.  ttapativ,  Oapptir,  be  bold,  dare  {tfaperx, 
K'x'.-.,  bold),  =  OBulg.  dnUati,  dare,  a  Skt. 
yf  tiharth,  dare.  In  some  forms,  as  the  ME., 
Fries.,  and  Seand.,  there  is  confusion  with  a 
different  preterit  verb,  ME.  tharf,  also  darf,  < 
AH.  thearf,  inf.  thurfan,  =  OFries.  tharf,  inf. 
-lAatrrri,  =  OHO.  durfan  =  Ice).  f««r/<i  =  Ooth. 
thaurban,  have  need,  which  in  D.  aurrrn  —  O. 
diirfen,  dare,  has  completely  displace*!  the  form 
corresponding  to  E.  dare:  see  darf,  tharf,']  1. 
To  be  bold  enough  (to  do  something) ;  liavu 
courage,  strength  of  mind,  or  hardihood  (to 
undertake  some  action  or  project);  not  to  be 
afraid;  venture:  followed  by  au  infinitive  (with 
without  fo)  as  object,  or  sometimes,  by  cl- 
,  used  absolutely. 

I  dmrt  do  all  that  may  beoum*  a  man  ; 
Who  dure*  do  more,  fa  nunc. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  I  7. 
And  what  the)  dart  to  ilreaua  of  dan  to  ifc>. 

Itmrll,  I'otnai.  Ode. 
lOtetiialljf  aod  <U1I  oft«i  uaed  In  Uie  third  |»nnn  of  the 
-    x  without  a  prnoiial  termination,  and  in  .nch 
^followed  by  the  InnnlUre  without  to:  aa,  be 

U>.  Coneclence  (tooth  <  hM« ' 
>  of  cati'l  Im>  ifar  not  fljt, 
«v»u  to  i  irsrtn,  vu-  (E.  K.  T.  S.),  p.  «*. 
t  lurht  a  larsje  candle,  except  company 'a 
•*«*«,  Ljruuf  Un*.  Iv.) 
S.  To  venture  on ;  attempt  boldly  to  perform. 

Bnt  thb  thins  Jar,  not.  .<«.»*•..  Tempnt,  ill.  2L 

8.  To  challenge ;  provoke  to  action,  especially 
by  asserting  or  implying  that  one  lacks  courage 
to  accent  the  challenge;  defy:  as,  to  dare  H 

1  tauuht  him  how  to  manag*  anni,  to  ihn 
An  Miviuy,  to  court  Uith  ,H-aUi  and  danin-m, 

Amu.  wild  Ft,,  Laws  of  ramly,  v.  I. 
I  whip!  him  for  robbing-  au  orchard  once  when  he  wus  but 

!•  to  <lo  It."  he  mIi|  :  h«  wan  alwaia 
'/v..  in,  ,  Kixpsit. 

4.  To  arouse :  rouse.  [Prov.  Eng.]  - 1  dare  say, 
1  luppuwe  or  believe ;  I  presume :  I  think  likely  :  a  weak 
affirmation,  generally  Implying  some  degree  of  indifference 


Thtwe  weitdld  men  that  Ije  ami 
Ah  In  a  forme  llth  a  wery  ham. 

t'htntetr,  shlpman's  Tale,  L  108. 

3.  To  droop ;  languish. 

IX,  fr<ms.  1.  To  strike  with  fear;  terrify; 
daunt  ;  dismay. 

Now  me  bun,  an  a  liegunr,  my  bread  for  to  thlgiee 
At  dorii  rjioii  daye».  that  dapr,»  me  full  sore  ; 
Till  I  coiike  to  my  kytb.  can  I  non  othir. 

/Vrtmrl.vn  </  Trmi  (E.  E.  T.  «.X  L  1S4S0. 
for  I  hare  done  IIiomi  fotUra,  tlioae  mad  mbchlefi, 
Would  ifnre  a  woman. 

firay.  ami  Ft.,  Maiil  a  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  terrify  and  catch  (larks),  as  bv  means 
of  a  mirror  or  a  pieco  of  red  cloth,  or  by  walk- 
ing round  with  a  hswk  on  the  fist  where  tiny 
are  crouching,  and  then  throwing  a  net  ov.-Y 
them. 


daring-hardy 

darg  (darg),  r.  i.  [8e.,  <  darg,  n.]  To  be  em- 
ployed  at  day-work. 

fJlad  to  fa'  to  wark  thai  a  killing. 
To  contlnon  darvvtHa. 

JLOallmnni,  roe  ma,  p.  llv, 

[dar'ger),  s.    [As  darn  +  -*•*!  ult.  a 
"       A  day-worker.  [Scotch.) 

The  croonin'  kle  the  byre  drew  nigh, 
Tlie  darker  left  hli  thrift. 

Border  JfiiwfrWfy,  lit.  SfiT. 

dargle  (dar'gi),  ii.  [E.  dial.;  origin  obscure.  Cf.. 

dargn.]  A  local  English  name  of  the  coal-fish, 
dargs  (dargz),  h.   [Cf.  dargir.]  A  local  Scotch 

name  of  the  whiting. 

daric  (dar'ik),  n.  [<  NL.  daricut,  <  Or.  Aapmut; 
(sc.  oTorr,,-.,  stater),  said  to  have  been  first  coined 
by  Darius  I.,  king  of  1 'train,  and  hence  derived 
<  Aapriof,  Ol*ers.  Ibiryarush,  Darius,  but  prob. 
of  other  origin,  perhaps  <  darttu,  a  Babylonian 
word,  said  to  mean  'a  weight'  or  'measure.'] 
A  gold  coin  current  in  antiquity  throughout 
the  Persian  empire,  and  also  In  Greece,  n  ««* 

of  very  pure  gold,  waa  of 
"I  dfamet.  ! 


m'A  the  biwh  al«.ut,  and  tliere  htm  tooke, 
Ltt*  darrwf  Ijvko.         Sm~r.  V.  «i,  VII.  *L  47 


W-r  but  very 
Uik  k.  and  weighed  ratiier 
more  than  an  Engliili  euv- 
otrlgn.  It  luu  no  tii«crip- 
Umi ;  the  obverae  t)|*  la 
the  king  of  FrmU  irpre- 
"  aa  an  arvher  or 
a  apear;  the  re- 


JoariiA      f>.  yea,  I  find  groat  ma  In  that  acrocD. 
.Sir  t'tler  T.  /  dare  cay  von  must,  certainly. 

Shrndan,  School  for  Scandal,  Iv.  X 

dare1  (dir).  «.  [<  rforrl,  r.]  if.  The  quality 
of  being  daring ;  venturesomeness ;  boldness; 
dash;  spirit. 

It  letida  a  luatre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dart  to  jour  great  enterprise. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV..  |v.  1. 

2.  A  challenge;  defiance. 

Sextna  I'ompelua 
Hath  given  the  dan  to  l^csar. 

Stwk..  A.  and  C.  1. 1 

To  take  a  dare,  to  receive  a  challenge  without  accept- 
ing it.  IColloq.] 

It  waa  not  consonant  with  the  honor  of  snch  a  man  aa 
Bob  to  lak,  n  t  in- ;  ao  aaralnat  Ural  one  and  then  another 
aaplrtnghrrohe  Iwl  foug>it.  until  at  length  there  w  as  none 
that  ventured  any  more  to  "  give  a  dare"  to  the  victor  of 
an  many  bailie*.  K.  KpjUtron,  The  GrajaotH,  x. 

dare-t  (dsx),  r.    [<  ME.  daren,  darien,  dat/rm, 

Sw.  dorm,  t retu- 


rn. VIII.,  III.  J. 

dM**t<dar),.t.  [<*,rc3,r.] 
larks. 

Tl«e  rf nrr  for  larka,  or  m  Irror  surrounded  by 
over  the  iiuwlel  pence,  which  rierrlaed  luan^ 
tors  oo  (he  print,  appear*  In  the  picture, 

7ft*  A  tAeinruiA,  Jan.  2S,  19RS,  p.  122. 

dare3  (dir),  n.  [Also  written  o*<ir  (ME.),  <  V. 
dard  (pron.  dar),  and  in  older  form  nVirf  (and 
in  another  form  darte,  daree,  >  E.  dace);  all 
ult.  identical  with  ffnrf,  a  missile :  see  dace  and 
r/Virfl.]    Same  as  daet.  1.    [Local,  Eng.] 

dare4f,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  deer. 

daredevil  (dar'dev'l),  «.  and  a.  [<  dare,  r.,  + 
obi.  oVrif.]  I.  a.  One  who  fears  nothing  and 
will  attempt  anything;  a  reckless  fellow;  a 
desperado. 

A  humuruua  dVira-drrif  —  the  very  man  to  suit  my  nor 

pose.  Butvvr. 

II.  a,  Charaeteristie  of  or  appropriate  to  a 
daredevil;  reckless;  inconsiderately  rash  and 
venturesome. 

I  doubt  It  Keliecca,  whom  we  have  seen  piously  praying 
for  rofUMila,  would  have  eichang<«l  her  is.vert}  and  the 
diire-ifcei/ e icltement  and  ctumccsnf  her  life  fortKtlmrm'a 
money  and  the  humdrum  gloom  which  enveloped  him. 

Thatlutvti,  Vanity  ralr,  xltL 

daredevllism  (dar'd.-v'l-izm).  «.  [<  dandnit 
+  -win.]    Smile  as  darrderdtrji, 

darederiltry  (dar'dev'l-trii, '«.  [<  daredevil 
+  •try,  for  -rn,  as  in  rfcri/frt/.]  The  character 
or  conduct  of  a  daredevil;  recklessness;  ven- 
turesomeness. 

Ilia  rude  guardian  addreaaed  hlniactf  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  Oil*  facial  expression  ;  it  had  not  enoagh  of  mod- 
esty in  It,  (or  instance,  or  of  darr-dfrittry. 

0.  W.  CahU,  Old  rreolc  Days,  p  H 

dare  doing!,  der-doiagt.  a.  [Found  only  in 
the  second  spelling,  used  by  Spenser,  as  if  ppr. 
of  rfdrc  da  taken  as  a  single  verb  in  the  passage 
from  Chancer  cited  under  daring-tlo.  See  dar- 
ing-do.]    Daring;  bold. 

Me  111  heatta.  that  In  drr-doimj  aimes 
And  lkoooura  auit  my  vowed  dales  d< 


daring  (dar'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr. 
Possessing  or  springing  from 
rage;  bold;  fearless;  advent 


darefult  (dax'fol),  a. 

defiance. 


spend. 

Sprturr,  K.        II.  viL  10. 

[<  rfai«»  +  -/«/.]   Full  of 


We  might  have  met  them  dnre/nf.  heard  to  heard. 
And  lieat  them  backward  home.  .S»aa\.  Maclielh.  v.  &. 

darer  (dar'er),  n.    One  who  dares  or  defies;  a 


be  or  lie  in  fear,  terrif v ;  cf. 
ble,  shiver,  =  Dan.  dlrrr, 
vibrate,  =  DO.  ' 


still,  =  D.  he- 


ton  ;  smtther  rfnrer  come. 

FUlel\er,  Rule  a  Wife,  Ui.  1. 

darf),  r.   See  tharf. 

darg  i<larg),  n.  [Sc.,  sometimes  stalled  dargue, 
fonnerly  dark,  a  contr.  of  dnteerl,  daitirerk,  dai/- 
iriirk  =  datf-vi>rk:  see  day-Kurt- ,\  1.  A  day's 
work ;  a  task  for  a  day.  It  is  sometimes  redun- 
dantly culled  dan's  darg. 
I  can  do  as  g-nile  a  dat/'*  dary  aa  ever  I  did  In  my  life. 

.Seorr,  Monastery,  III. 
They  |the  tetiantal  are  subject  also  to  a  Jrtr-i  (at  day  'a 
work)  for  every  acre.        StatiM,  Ana.  o/  Scot.,  VIII.  an. 

Hence  —  2.  A  certain  task  of  work,  whether 
more  or  less  than  the  measure  of  a  day. 

sbl'iu01"*'  Wr0U8Ut  *      A-X^scotch  l^»«rhilpWl,t? 


which  hsve 

bi  en  found  I 
silver  coin  of  l 
darte,  and  apeclfleally  ialli-.|  the  *talt*,  but  al»n  known  hy 
the  name  darie  In  ancient  aa  well  aa  modern  time*. 

darii  (da'ri-i),  a.  The  mnemonic  name  given 
by  Petrus  Hispanus  to  that  direct  mood  of  tho 
first  figure  of  syllogism  in  which  the  major 
premise  is  universal  and  affirmative,  and  the  mi- 
nor premise  anil  conclusion  are  particular  and 
affirmative.  These  distinctions  of  quantity  and  qual- 
ity are  Indicated  by  the  three  vowela  of  the  word,  n-i-i. 
Tlie  following  la  an  example  of  a  syllogism  In  darii :  Alt 
a  Irtuea  are  lauilable ;  but  some  habits  are  virtues .  there- 
fore, some  habits  are  laudable. 

daring  (dar'ing),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  nViirt,  r.J 
Adventurous  courage ;  intrepidity ;  boldness  ; 
adventurousness. 

Ppr.  of  dare',  r.]  1. 
adventurous;  reckless. 

He  knew  thee  atMM>]ute,  and  full  in  soldier, 
Vnritvj  beyond  all  dangera.  Fletcher,  fjonduca.  v.  4. 

To  thla  day  we  may  diarcm  In  many  parts  of  our  finan- 
cial and  commercial  system  Ibe  marks  of  that  vigorous  In- 
tellect and  durisvr  spirit.  Afiienawy,  Hist.  Eng.,  \x. 

2.  Audacious;  impudent. 

Is  there  none 
Will  tell  the  King  f  love  him  tho  so  late? 
Sow  — ere  he  goes  to  tlie  great  Hauler  none  : 
Myself  must  tell  htm  In  that  purer  life, 
But  now  It  were  too  dariny,    TVampai'ia.  (Inlnevere- 
-  8 vil  1.  UaunUeaa,  undaunted,  heroic 
daring-dot,  derTinK  dot.      [A  phrase  adopted 
by  Spenser,  in  the  erroneous  spellirigrffrn«ii/  rf<» 
(which  through  him  and  his  imitators  has' lie- 
come  familiar  in  literature),  from  Chaucer:  ME. 
dorryag  don.  dttryng  da,  etc.,  a  syntactic  se- 
quence, consisting  of  dnrrgng,  dttryng,  etc.,  mod. 
daring,  verbal  n.  of  dttrren,  tlurrrn.  mod.  dart*, 
with  i  uf .  don, do,  followed  by  that  ( 'I  hat  which'), 
etc.    The  associated  phrase  fo  durrr  do,  in  the 
last  line  of  the  passage  from  Chaucer,  consists 
of  the  inf.  do,  depending  on  the  inf.  durrr,  durre, 
dare.    The  passage  in  Chaucer  is  as  follows: 

Ami  certayuly  In  stirye  it  la  fisinde 

That  Tniilua  was  nevere  unto  no  wight, 

Aa  m  Ills  time.  In  no  degre  aecoumle, 

In  dorr irny; -den  [ear.  dvryntt  do,  uWynire  fo  do,  10th 

cent,  ed.  dnrimj  do)  that  iongeth  to  a  Kliyght ; 
At  mygtitea  geaurit  jaatacn  h)m  of  might, 
Hia  hcrte  ay  with  the  mate  ami  with  Ult  bvete 

don  [var.  durrc  to  do,  dure  doit, 
ij  that  hi  mi  Irate. 
CAaucer,  Tr  dlus,  T.  887.) 

Daring  deeds;  daring  action.  [An  intended 
"'archaism":  see  rfyiw.] 

For  ever,  who  In  d-fUtd-,  were  dreade. 
The  loflle  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye. 

Spttue.-,  Shep  Oil.,  October 

daring-doert,  derring-doert,  ».  [See  daring. 
d".J    A  daring  and  bold  doer. 

All  mlglitle  men  and  dreadful!  dsivin^iiWra. 

i^isser,  V.  g.,  IV.  ii  an. 


Kl|»resal,l,idomdr 

AtU  cenL  ed.  uare  < 


daring-glaB8t(dar'ing-glsi  >,  a.  A  i 

for  daring  larks.    Bb,  ti'iudm. 

(.lar'mg-hiir'di)^.  Foolhaniy; 
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daringly 

daringly  (dAr'ine-li),  adr.   1.  With  boldness  or 
audacity:  boldly;  courageously :  fearlessly. 
Your  brother,  ored  with 
Too  itiirin-nV  upon  Ibc  foe  did 
lA.nl  Ualijai,  Oil  MM  ut  " 

2.  Defiantly. 

,e  of  II,.'  great 

i  and  darin-jtl) 


of  religion  arc 


daringness  (d5r'lng-nes),  ». 
rugeoiisness ;  auduciousueefi. 

The  grratnras  ami  darin.v>"'  »l  o_ 

fl/i.  JHerourx.,  Work*,  IV.  Iv. 

darkl  («liirk),  a.  and  ».  [<  M  K.  dark,  dtrk,  deork, 
a.  ami  ii.,  <  AS.  deorr,  a.,  dark.  Connections 
uncertain.]  L  1.  Without  light:  marked 
by  the  absence  of  light ;  unillumiuated ;  shad- 
owy: as,  a  dark  night ;  a  dark  room. 

A,.,l  aftre  th.l  makcn  the  nyght  so  derk  that  no  man 
may  — ••  iu»  thing.  MandrnlU,  Travcla,  p.  SIT. 

2.  Not  radiating  or  reflecting  light  j  wholly  or 
partially  black  or  gray  in  appearance ;  having 
the  quality  opposite  to  light  or  white :  as,  a 
V  object ;  a  dark  color. 

The  nan  to  me  ii  dark, 
And  silent  u  the  moon. 

Milton,  8.  A.,  L  88. 
Lox.lv  In  your  strength.  a»  la  the  lUitit 
Uf  a  Jar*  eye  in  womun  ! 

■  \  III.  K. 


as  a  funeral  .carl  tom^" 


3.  Kot  fair: 


Tmnpmm,  In  Memorlam.  Ixxil. 
Precisely  what  la  to  he  the  manner  and  measure  of  our 
knowledge.  In  thla  fuller  and  more  glorious  revelation  of 
the  future,  U  not  clear  tn  iu  now.  for  that  U  one  of  the 
dark  thing*,  or  myatertea,  of  our  present  atatc. 

fiuiWf,  Sermons  for  New  Ufe,  p.  1W, 

©t.  Blind ;  sightleas. 

I,  dark  In  light,  expnacd 
To  dally  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  ami  wrong. 

Miliar,,  s,  a.,  I  75 


Dr.  Hcylin<autb 
...  He  waa,  I  til! 
ben  for  smile  year 
Til  oil  wreti 


Conduct  my  weary  ru-|mi,  Drudea  aiul  Lee.  iKdlpua 
10.  Unenlightened,  either  mentally  or  spiritu- 
ally ;  characterized  by  backwardness  in  learn- 
ing, art,  science,  or  religion :  destitute  of  know- 
ledge nr culture;  ignorant :  uninstructed:  rude: 
uncivilized:  as,  the  dark  places  of  the  earth; 
the  rfo-rfr  ages. 

nauy  waste  places  are  led  n.ifiirir  a*  Halile  of  the 


lleutlle*.  ►Ming  In  tile  region  mid  shadow  ol  death  ;  with 
out  prra.Mi.it  Minister. 
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The  age  -herein  be  IHotner]  liv'd  wa.  dark:  but  be 
Could  not  uiuit  sight  who  taught  Hie  world  lo  >ee. 

Sir  J.  ttntknm,  1'rogriw  .  I  Learning. 
There  are  dark  regions  of  the  earth  where  wc  do  not  ex- 
Iieet  to  And  a  rightcoiia  mall. 

Bi«i"o(*ecir  Sacra,  XUII.  (M 

1 1 .  Morally  black ;  atrocious ;  wicked ;  sinister. 
Kit  rcaael,  fittest  Imp  of  fraud,  In  whom 
To  enter,  ami  Ilia  dark  siiggvatti  .ns  hide. 

Jfilhrn,  V.  L.,  IS,  !». 


Morte  d' Arthur. 
:  aa,  the 


t  the  keel  with  facet  pale, 
Dark  faces  pale  againat  that  roay  lUme. 
Tlie  mild  eyed  melancholy  Lotos  eaters  came. 

Trnnyou.  I 

Differing  only  aa  aiatera  may  differ,  aa  w  hen  one  la  of 
lighter  and  another  of  darker  complexion. 
Gladttone,  quoted  itl  8.  Dowell'a  Tales  ID  England.  II.  313. 

4.  Lacking  in  light  or  brightness;  shaded; 
obscure:  as,  aoVirl'day;  t lie  dark  recesses  of  a 
forest,  nonce— 5.  Characterized  by  or  produ- 
cing gloom ;  dreary;  cheerless:  as,  a  da  rk  time 
in  the  aJTairs  of  the  country. 

So ilar*  a  mind  within  iw  dwells. 

J>/iny»,n,  Hand,  xv. 

There  IC  In  every  true  woman  n  heart,  a  spark  of  hear- 
enly  Ore,  which  .  .  ,  beams  and  Maze*  in  tile  dirrir  hour 
of  adversity.  /rein?.  Sketch  Book,  p.  St. 

Alon«,  In  that  dart-  sorrow,  hour  after  hour  crr|»t  l.y.^ 

6.  Threatening;  frowning;  gloomy;  morose: 
as,  a  dark  scowl. 

Att  men  of  dark  tempers,  according  tn  their  degree  nf 
rr.elanehidy  or  cntliiialaam,  may  tl  n-t  ci  inyenta  fitted  to  their 
numonrs.  Additoa,  Travels  In  Italy, 

So  all  In  wrath  lie  got  to  horse  and  went ; 
While  Arthur  to  the  banquet,  ifur*  In  mow]. 
Past,  thinking  "la  It  Lancelot  who  hath  come?" 

Ti-xnyaim.  Ullcelol  and  KUIimj. 

7.  Obscure;  not  easily  perceived  or  understood; 
difficult  to  interpret  6r  explain :  as,  a  dark  say- 
ing; a  dark  passage  in  an  author. 

What  may  seem  dark  at  the  first  will  afterward  be  found 
more  plain.  //oncer,  Ecelea.  Polity,  L  1. 

W  hat's  your  ■fart'  meaning,  limine,  of  this  light  word? 

Skak,,  It  U  U,  v.  J. 

Wise  philosophers  hold  all  writings  to  be  fruitful  hi  Uie 
pro  portion  they  are  litir*.  5tr\fT,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  a. 

Hence — 8.  Concealed;  secret;  mysterious;  in- 
scrutable •  as,  keep  it  dark. 

Day,  mork'd  as  with  some  hideous  crime, 
When  the  dor*  hand  struck  down  thro'  time, 


Unworthy  arts, 
Tlie  fraud  designed,  tile  purpose  dark. 

»  AiHier.  Eie  ol  Election. 

Dark  afea.  He*  ft,  —  Dark  days.  «p<-i-lnVally,  daya  on 
which  the  ami  la  so  completely  nnacuml  by  clomia  or  dry 
mlata  tlial  artificial  lights  have  to  l«-  used  for  one  or 
more  days  contlniioaaly,  and  day  aeenu  literally  tunn-d 
Into  night.  Such  a  day  w  as  May  l"th,  K*ai,  In  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  others  of  leaa  extent  were  August  uth,  1732, 
and  October  ilti,  1S1C  The  most  remarkalilr  case  on 
recorxl  Is  the  dry  fog  of  wlaen  the  sun  was  obscured 
hy  a  bluish  haze  for  many  days  in  the  summer,  thnmgh- 
oiit  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  in  Asia 
and  North  America.  Dark  heat,  the  bcut  due  to  the  In- 
visible ultra  red  heal  rays  of  the  sfiectrxitiL  See  atieefraim. 

—Dark  bora*,  see  horn.   Dark  moon.  *ee«.i«ro.— 

Dark  room,  in  pAo(o/r.,  a  room  front  which  all  actinic  rny* 
of  light  lls»el >een  excluded, il aed  In  tile  procrsaescotinectol 
with  the  aenalllxing  of  plates  for  exposure,  for  placing  tin- 
plate*  In  and  taking  them  from  the  plate  Inddera  or  dark 
slides  In  which  they  are  transported  and  exposed  In  the 
camera,  and  for  the  development  of  the  picture  after  ex- 
posure. 

It  Is  most  easetititd  in  all  photo^rafililc  procesaea  to  cm 
ploy  what  is  tenued  a  dark  roam.  .  .  ,  Tills  dart  rwim  La 
not  without  light,  licit  its  light  la  of  a  quality  audi  aa  in  no 
way  affects  the  plate.  Spun,  Encyc.  Manilf.,  p.  1T.:W. 

To  keep  dark,  to  he  quiet,  silent,  or  secret  concerning  a 

».  1.  The  abseneo  of  light ;  darkness. 


darkle 

dark-apostrophe  (darkVpos'trtW*),  n.  See 

apontroph**,  'J. 

dark -arches  (dKrk'iir'chei),  ti.  A  British 
uoctuid  moth,  Hadfiua  mitnoglypha, 

darkemon,  n.    Hatne  as  adnrkon, 

darken  (diir'kn),  r.  [<  dark*  +  -m1.  Cf.  tfarAi. 
r.J   I.  igfmiiMi.  1.  To  grow  dark  or  darker. 

■Siine  little  of  tills  marvel  he  too  saw, 
Ketiirnlug  o'er  the  plain  that  then  began 
To  dnrlun  under  CamclcA.    Tmuj/mn.  Holy  Orail. 
The  auluinnal  evening  dorlrena  round. 

H.  Arrwld,  The  Onuide  Cliartreuae. 

2.  To  grow  less  white  or  clear;  assume  a  darker 
hue  or  appearance:  as,  white  paper  darken* 
with  age. 

II.  frans.  1.  To  deprive  of  light  ;  make  dark 
or  darker:  as,  to  <i<ir»e»  a  room  by  elosing  the 
shutters. 

They  |Ihe  locusts]  covered  the  face  of  the  whole 
mi  that  the  land  was  ditrtVauxf.  Ex.  t. 

Whether  the  dart-en  d  room  to  t 
Or  whiten  d  wall  provoke  the  aa 

Poft  ImiL  of  I 
Returned  to  London,  she  [Mrs.  Browning]  U», 
which  Uie  continued  for  so  many  years,  cunniied  to  one 
large  and  coium.atloua,  hut  ifaraened  chamtwr. 

f*u  /'orregua  of  Utrrar»  u  .iwn,  \\.  \a\. 

2.  To  obscure  or  shut  out  the  light  of. 

It  htows  alao  sometimes  very  hard  from  the  south  w  eat ; 
and  when  these  winds  are  high,  it  raises  the  sand  in  such 
a  manner  that  It  darken*  the  sun,  and  one  cannot  see  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Pocoere,  Description  of  tlie  East,  I.  lutv. 
Mr.  Bucket  came  out  again,  exhorting  the  others  to  u> 
vigilant,  darktnrd  his  lantern,  and  once  more  took  his  seat. 

IMcnu,  Bleak  House,  Ivll, 


he  -lay  sivrange. 
Ull  in  Ilia  serele  set  vppo  lofte. 
/Vafruefwil  »/  Troy  (£.  E.  T.  S,),  1.  6082. 

still  a  little  afraid  of 
•.Idem  P-  Ui 

Mom  broaden  d  on  the 


2.  A  dark  place. 

So  I  wilt  in  the  wild  mid  the  wilde  hollia, 
ffer  fro  my  feres,  and  no  freike  herde. 
Till  I  drugh  to  a  drrkr.  and  the  dere  lost. 

/Icatrmrtu-n  cif  Tmjr  (E.  E-  T.  S  ),  L  2S6I. 
It  is  mit  the  «hal  low  mystery  of  thoae  anial  I  i/nri-a  which 
ore  enchweil  l>y  cavea  and  rrunihUng  ilungcma;  It  la  the 
unfathomable  myatery  of  the  sunlight  ami  the  aim 

&  Lanirr,  The  F.ngllali  Novel,  p.  17. 

3.  A  dark  hue;  a  dark  spot  or  part. 

Some  darkr  had  lieen  dtac-oyered.  A'Aofcy, 
With  the  small  touches,  elfln  e  the  edges,  reinforce  tile 


/!««*■'»,  Eletnelita  of  Drawing,  p,  SI. 

4.  A  state  of  concealment ;  secrecy :  as,  things 
done  in  the  dark. 

I  am  In  the  dark  to  all  the  world,  and  my  nearest  friends 
behold  nie  but  in  a  clmnl. 

.Sir  T.  Bream,  Rcllglo  Medici.  II.  4. 

6.  An  obscured  or  unenlightened  state  or  con- 
dition: obscurity;  a  state  of  ignorance:  as.  I 
am  still  in  the  (fcjrt  regarding  his  intentions. 

While  men  are  in  the  dor*  they  will  lie  always  quarrel, 
ling.  StiUiNfjIfrrt,  Sermons,  I.  ill. 

Aa  to  Its  [the  city  of  Qolimni  a]  distance  from  th.-  Sea,  Its 
blgucas.  strength,  rlclie*.  *c.  1  sin  yet  In  the  dark 

ltampi*rl  Voyages,  II,  I.  7. 
We  are  .  .  .  hi  the  if  ark  respecting  the  office  ol  the  large 
viscua  called  the  spleen. 

//ujfejr  and  I'nisHM,  Phjalid.,  I  I5«. 
Dark  of  the  moon.  Se.-mca.iu 
dark1  (dark),  adv.    [<  rf«r*I,  a.]    In  the  dark : 
without  light. 

1  see  no  more  In  you 
Than  without  candle  ntsy  go  dark  to  beal. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  111.  i. 

dark't  'dirk),  >,  [<  ME.  darken,  derkm,  <  AS. 
'deorcian,  in  comti.  'a-dcorcian.  (Soniner),  make 
dark,  <  drorr,  dark :  see  rfortl,  n.l    I.  infran*. 

1.  To  grow  or  become  dark ;  darken. 

The  aonnc  rf*/red  A  withdrewc  hi.  lrght. 

yoaajiA  „/  Arimathu  (E.  t  T.  s  i.  p.  *>. 

2.  To  remain  in  the  dark ;  lurk ;  lie  hidden  or 


rof  ya  Geography)  preach 'd  at  y«  Aldiey. 
ik,  at  till,  time  quite  if«r*».  nlnl  so  hml 
i.  rVrWvu.  Diary.  March  Itril. 

hed  daughter  of  a  durt  old  nun. 


..  without  light . 

Jfiln-n,  A|»>l.igy  for  Smeclytunuu.. 


And  tln-r  »l»c  ayt  and  darkrth  wonder  atllle 

Ckaurtr.  (Imal  Women.  I.  M& 
All  day  the  lieates  dartcf  in  hen-  den  atllle. 

ITuViaM  .,/  ralrrnr  (E.  K.  T.  S-),  I.  i7£l. 

II.  Iran*.  To  make  dark;  darken;  obscure. 
Fair  when  that  cloud  of  pride  which  oft  doth  ,/.ie* 
Iter  giMjilly  light,  wltliamlleaahe drives  away.  .S/wnarr, 

ui  Poeta  that  auilacloualy 

lit  I.idncA  the  ever  Mr  rv 

IU  I.,. I,      cent  work. 

S^lwmrr,  tT.  of  lhl  llortaa  a  W.-eka.  II.,  Eden, 
tr*  thy  cUtr  gl.«  wilt,  old  Knlrniiaii  wine. 

A*.  Jtmaoa,  tr.  of  Martial's  Epigrams,  «ML  77. 

darka*  (dark),  n.  (The  more  orig.  fonn  of  dar.i, 
ult.  a  eontr.  of  rfay-iror«  .  see  f/<rr;7.]  An  obso. 
lote  form  of  darg. 


inrit. 

orice,  n.  i.  K. 


r  clear;  impart  a 
to  the  sun  darken* 


3.  To  render  less  white 
darker  hue  to :  as,  exposur 
the  complexion. 

A  picture  of  his  little  cutulu,  truthfully  painted,  her 
face,  ifarstrnsif  by  the  sun,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
clear  while  of  her  drew,  veil,  and  garland. 

.St.  Sirknlat,  XV.  1<L 

4.  To  obscure  or  cloud  the  meaning  or  intelli- 
gence of ;  perplex;  render  vague  or  uncertain. 

Who  la  this  that  darkrattK  .-.Hinsel  by  worda  without 
knowledge?  Job  xxxilll.  S. 

Lore  la  tlie  tyrant  of  the  heart ;  It  diielfena  Reason  con- 
founda  dlacretloii.  ford,  Lover's  Melaiw  holy,  In  x 

his  cutindence  did  selducu 
in  things  near  hand. 
Oaeua,  Hot,  Hen.  VIL 

5.  To  render  gloomy ;  sadden. 

All  |oy  Is  darkened,  the  mirth  of  the  land  lajrcme.^ 

falvln.  whose  life  was  darkrnM  by  disease,  had  a  ttn»- 
ldd  and  gloomy  element  In  his  theology, 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  'A. 

6.  To  oeprive  of  vision ;  strike  with  blindness, 
-edars^,  that  they  may  not^^ 

1—7.  To  deprive  of  i 


itual  light; 

Their 
8.  To  sully; 
lustrous. 


§  gnodll 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  1.  4. 
You  are  ifnrtVn'tf  in  this  action,  air. 
Even  by  your  own.  Shot.,  Cor.,  iv.  7. 

9.  To  hide  ;  conceal. 

Tlie  veil  that  darkened  from  our  sidelong  glance 


The  Inexorable 

To  darken  one's  door,  to  ente 
a  visitor :  gem-rally  or  always  « 
the  visit  la  uiiweliomc. 


;. 


ii 


Oh,  pity  me  thci 
The  stout  fiend  | 


irtvn, 
Whi 


darkener  (dar'kn-er),  a. 
which  darkens. 


Agaaslr ,  1.1. 
ae  or  room  s» 
h  an  lm plication  that 

ly  by  day, 

i  parlor  door. 

.  Demon  of  the  Study. 

One  who  or  that 


lie  ISumner]  was  no 
out  knowledge. 


of  counsel  hy  words  witb- 
X.  A.  Her.,  MX VI.  SI 


darkey,  s.    See  darky. 

darkfult  (dark'ful),  a.  [MK.  derkful;  <  rfuril, 
it.,  +  -/(i/,  1.]    Full  of  darkness. 

All  thy  laxly  shall  lie  dark/ul.'         Wsv-fi/,  Luke  xl  34. 
darkheadt,  ».    [ME.  deorkkedr.  drrkhede,  rfarc- 
I4MVV  (  dark1  +  -head.]  Darkness. 
\l  o  tide  of  the  dal  we  were  In  durekede 

St.  Rraudan.  p  i 

dark-honset,  a.   A  mad-house. 

I. or  la  merely  a  luuineas.  and.  I  tell  you,  deserve,  aa 
well  a  l<ir*  i«»«  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do. 

.S-Aa*.,  As  you  Like  It.  Ill  i 

pret.  and  pp.  darkled. 


(diir'kl),  r. 
ppr.  darkling.  [As 
rcganled  as  a  ppr.] 
indistinctly. 


1.  To 


•  i'<>'). hru[.  adv., 
•ar  dark ;  show 


darkle 


To  the  right  towers  Arthur'!  I.tty  mt 
startles  the  castle. 


to  the  left 
lf«i>. 

.  To  become  dark  or  gloomy. 

Hli  honest  brows  anrkllno  as  h«  looked  toward*  Mr 

Thackeray,  Mtttnm,  l»vl. 

adr.    [=  8c.  darkiini;  < 
1.  In  the  dark. 


1457 

Hence  —  4.  Mental  or  spiritual  blindness ;  lack 

especially  in 


r.  l.i 

Tint  tbouich  I  wrestle  darUnw  with  the 
I  •hall  i.i  i  .tin  it. 

Hence — S.  Blindly;  uncertainly. 

Do  tiatiotw  float  darkling  down  the  stream  of  the  ages, 
.  .  .  swaying  « lib  every  wind,  ami  Igm  null  whither  tli") 
are  drifting?  Banmft  Hist  Const..  II.  a. 

darklln*  (dark'ling),  a.    [Ppr.  of  darkle,  r.] 

1.  Dark;  obscure ;  gloomy. 

And  down  the  darkling  precipice 
Are  daah'd  into  the  deep  al>>  vs. 

Moon,  Klre  Worshipper*, 
•felt  itornii  our  darkling  pathway  iwept! 

Wkiltirr,  IVan. 

2.  Blinded. 
The  falconer 

his  eye*  watered 
lie  wullld  soon  " 
adrvranry. 

3.  Rendering  dark;  obscuring. 

A<  many  poeta  with  their  rhyniea 
Oblivious  darkling  dust  o'er"  helms. 

ls.mll.  To  Holtnea. 

(dark'ling-btS'tl).  a.    A  name 
,  a  black  beetle  of  th< 


iijtt  mortitrtttftt, 
family  Tcnebrwnkla.    It  is  about  an  inch  long, 
and  is  found  in  cellars,  caverns,  and  other  dark 
places.    See  cut  under  Map*. 
darklittga  (dark'lingi),  a<fr.    [Sc.  darkiin*;  < 
E.  darkling  +  adverbial  suffix  -».]   In  the  dark. 

Thou  wouldcst  fain  persuade  roe  to  do  like  anme  idle 
wanton  servants,  win  play  and  talk  out  tlieir  candle-light, 
and  then  so  darkling*  to  bed.    Bp.  Hall,  Works,  VII.  :M«. 

She  through  the  yard  the  nearest  tak  s 

An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then. 
An'  darkiini  gralpll  (groped)  for  the  b« 


started  up,  and  darklim  as  lie  was  —  for 
I  too  faat  hi  permit  his  teeing  anything  -  - 
close  grip*  with  his  Insolent 

Scott,  Abbot,  sis. 


•  gralpll  (icrupedl : 
An'  In  the  blue-clue  throw!  then. 

Burnt,  HaUoweeu. 

darkly  (dark'li),  <wfr.  [<  ME.  derkly,  derklieke, 
<  AS.  devrclire,  <  deore,  E.  «Vir*l,  +  -Her,  E.  -1*3.] 
1.  In  a  dark  manner;  so  as  to  appear  dark;  as 
a  dark  object  or  spot. 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eve 
i  thy  dutant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
'  at  the  rrtiumn  sky, 
ats  along. 

Bryant,  To  a  Waterfowl. 


my  fewad^d 


j  darktjt  stood 
Jual  on  th«  margin  of  the  woodf 

Whittle,  PeoWcH.t. 

St.  Blindly;  as  one  deprived  of  sight;  with  un- 
certainty. 

i  the  bed,  be-forn  let*  goo ; 
tUrkt),  as  man  hlynd. 
in.  o/  fartenay  (R.  K.  T.  K.\  L  +470. 

3.  Dimly;  obscurely;  faintly;  imperfectly. 
For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then  face 

U.  face.  1  Cor.  sill.  It 

In  other  great  deputes  II  answers  dulitoualy  and  darkly 
to  the  common  reader.  Milton,  Arvnpagltlca,  p.  1». 

4.  Mysturioualy ;  with  sinister  vagueness:  as, 
it  was  darkly  (tinted  that  murder  had  been 
committed. 

How  darkly,  and  how  deadly,  dust  thou  speak  ! 
Your  eyes  do  menace  rue.       .VAu*.,  Rich.  III.,  I.  t. 

darkness  (dark'nes),  s.  [<  ME.  r/cr*-»«#r,  dark- 
ness; <  oVir»-l  +  -nmw.l  1.  The  absolute  or  com- 
parative absence  of  light,  or  the  modification 
of  visual  sensation  produced  by  such  absence; 

gloom.  It  may  be  due  either  (a)  to  a  deficient  iiliinilnn 
tiiHi.  or  (4)  to  a  low  ilegTee  of  lumiuosity  or  transparency 
in  the  dark  object. 

Darknett  was  upon  the  fa*  e  of  the  deep.        Oen.  I.  2. 

A  l*rvirynea  of  the  Contree,  that  hathe  wet  in  ctrcuvt  .1 
lorneyes,  tliat  men  clepen  llanysoa.  Is  allc  covered  with 
Iterknetee.  with  outen  ony  brightnease  or  light ;  so  that 
no  man  may  see  ne  here.  lie  no  man  dar  entren  In  to  hem. 

MandetWe,  Travels,  p.  Wo. 

Itnrknr*-  might  Uien  I*  defined  as  ether  at  rest :  light 
a*  ether  In  motion.  Hut  In  reality  the  ether  U  never  at 
real,  for  In  tliealawnce  of  light-wanes  we  have  heat-wave 
always  speeding  through  It.         Tyndalt,  Radiation,  I  2. 

2.  Secrecy ;  concealment ;  privacy. 

What  I  tell  you  iu  darkwu.  that  apeak  ye  in  light. 

Mat.  «.  17, 
Though  lately  we  Intended 
i  in  darknett  what  occasion  now 

SAu*.,T.  X„  ».  1. 

3.  The  state  of  being  blind  physically ;  blind- 


To  keep  il 
Reveal*. 


crl'.hrtv.U  lunto  rfirlneM  mhla  head. 


lienee —  4,  Mental  or  spiritual  oiini 
of  knowledge  or  en  light  turnout,  ee 
religion  and  morality :  as,  heathen  darkness. 


large  forked 


deeds  were  evil.  '     John  111  IS. 

The  Barbary  stales,  after  the  decline  of  the  Arabian 
power,  were  enveloped  In  .>*,  *«.•».,  remlered  more  nalna- 
ble  by  Uie  Increasing  light  among  the  christian 


Ring  nut  Uie  darker*  of  tli 
King  In  the  Christ  that  h  to  be. 

TViurgson,  la  MeRiorhuu,  ctL 

6.  The  kingdom  of  the  evil  one;  hell:  as,  the 

powers  of  darsiKn, 

ISesooml  to  iforinsrsv  and  the  burning  lake : 
False  fiend,  avoid  I  Shak.,  SHeti.  VI.,  L  s. 

urityof  the  grave; 

If  I  most  die. 


And  hug  it  In  l 


SHak.,  M.  forM.,  Ul.  1. 
;  lack  of 


7.  Obscurity  of 
intelligibility. 

The  vse  of  old  wordea  Is  not  tile  greatest 
ustes  roughnes  and  darknrtt. 

Atrkam,  The  -Vholemaster,  p.  ISO. 

Let  others  therefore  dread  and  ahnn  the  ikrlptuna  for 
their  <farJrw***,  I  shall  wish  1  may  deserve  to  bereekon'd 
among  those  who  atlnilre  and  dwell  upon  them  for  their 
c  learn  ease.  Milton,  Chitreh-Uovernnfcent,  Pref. 

The  prince  of  darkness,  the  devil ;  SaUo.-lj-n.  Dark 
ness,  IHmrurity,  Dimnrtt,  Gloom.  VarkwM  It  the  opposite 
of  light,  physical  or  mental,  and  indicates  tike  complete, 
or  apphjiimateiy  complete,  absence  of  it,  OAarwn'fy  la 
ttve  slate  of  lieing  orerrlouded  or  coucealeil  through  the 
Intervention  of  something  which  oostructa  *ir  shuts  out 
the  light,  ranting  objects  to  be  Imperfectly  Illuminated  : 
as.  the  olsx-uri/y  of  a  landscape ;  the  style  of  this  author 
is  full  of  oA*?un/fv,  IKmntu  Is  Indlstlni'tnew  cause*!  by 
the  Intervention  of  an  imperfectly  transparent  niolmni. 
or  by  Imperfection  in  the  eye  of  the  person  looking;  it 
is  s[iecittcally  applied  to  the  sight  itself :  aa,  dimnrm  of 
vision.  Qtoom  u  deep  sliade,  apjiroaching  absolute  dark, 
news,  but  is  now  much  less  often  used  in  that  sense,  or  In 
the  sense  of  a  corresponding  darkneta  of  mind,  than  to  ex- 
press ustate  nt  feeling  akin  to  darkness  ;  Uie  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  see  light  ahead ;  deep  despondency ;  lack  of  hope  or 
Joy;  as,  he  lived  In  constant  jfoom. 

Yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darlnru  vlsllrlr. 

Jfiffoia,  V,  U,  1.  «t 

Okaeuritf/  of  expression  generally  Rprings  from  eonfu- 
llon  of  Ideas.  Marautau,  Machlavellt. 

The  abova  had  a  twilight  of  iffannoss ;  tlte  atr  was  >ptt  ) 
with  mingled  wlors.        U.  W.  Curfu,  Pnie  and  I.  p.  tw. 

A  change  oomea  over  roe  like  that  which  befalls  the 
traveller  when  clouds  overspread  the  sky,  .  ■  .  andpfoMS 
way.  till  he  Is  lust. 
'    \  IVrfect  life,  p.  1H. 

darksome  (tlark'sum),  a.  [<  oWl-'  +  -*<>me.] 
Somewhat  dark;  gloomy;  shadowy:  as,  a  tlark- 
Mmr  house ;  a  darbume  cloud.  [Poetical.] 

A  darsesDivw  way,  which  no  man  could  descry. 
That  deep  descended  through  the  hollow  ground. 

Sperster,  ¥.  <■).,  II.  vU.  ». 
The  Aarkmtma  pile  s  that  o  er  yon  rocks  reclin  d. 

rope,  Chiisa  to  Abelard,  1.  It*. 


They  crouched  them  close  In  the  ifm 
They  quskrd  all  o  er  with  awe  and  fear. 

J.  H.  ttraka,  rmprlt  ray,  p.  <&. 

darky  (dar'ki),  «.;  pi.  rfnrih'c*  (-ki»).  [Also 
written,  less  prop.,  darkey;  <  darit  +  dim.  -y.] 
la  A  negro;  a  colored  person.  [Colloq.] 

The  manners  of  a  cornfield  darky. 

Tht  Century,  XXVII.  la*. 

2.  A  policeman's  lantern  ;  a  bull's-eye.  Dick- 
rn*.  [Slang.l 

darling  (dar'llng),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  >/erhM(/nnd  ararling;  <  ME,  d<rltn\i,  durSing, 
dtnrhmj,  <  AM.  dedrtint),  a  favorite,  <  flVwV,  dear. 
+  dim.  -h'a/y.]  L  ».  One  who  is  very  dear; 
one  much  beloved;  a  special  favorite. 

The  dr.iriit.tr  of  delight.      Sprntrr,  Y.  Q..  VI.  vllL  ta. 
And  can  do  nought  hut  wail  her  darlinq't  lota. 

Snak.,  a  Hen.  VI.,  ill.  1. 

Any  nyn^1™        hf  ]"Z,lntvfs?1  Ul  "  CEm*  whkh  U 
AW  ram,  Courage. 
II.  a.  Vcrvdear;  peculiarly  beloved ;  favor- 
ite ;  regarded  with  great  affection  and  tender- 
;  lovingly  cherished:  as,  a  darling  child. 
darling  science.      S'it»»,  Improvement  of  Mind. 
The  love  ef  their  country  Is  still.  I  hope,  one  of  their 
darting  vlrtiww.  fjrjblrmith.  Essays.  Ascni. 

darllngneasf'lftr'llng-nes),  n.  Deamvas.  Brvtrn- 
ina.  ^Kare.) 

nla  (dSr-lirig-to 'ni-jl),  n.  [Nl,.. 
after  Dr.  William  Ihirlintjtun.  a  botanist 
of  Philadelphia  (17sj-l«r33).l  A  remarkable 
genus  of  American  pitchcr-plunts,  natural  or- 
der Sttrrnrt  iviorvw.  A  single  .iiecles  la  known.  It. 
Calif  ami™,  from  the  mountain  swamps  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia  The  leaves  are  trumpet  shaped,  sometimes  3  feet 


daniing-needle 

long,  with  a  vaulted,  dilated  hood,  which  terminates  In  a 
above  like  contracted  ortiloe.  The 
under  aide  of  the 
leaf  at  w  Inged,  ajid 
a  sweet  secretion 
la  found  along  this 
wing  and  ataxit  the 
orifice.  The  tuba 
within  la  beset  with 
rigid  hairs  directed 
downward,  and  the 
bottom  is  filled 
with  a  liquid  which 
has  a  dlgeatlvs  ef- 
fect upon  the  nu- 
merous insects  that 
are  entrapped. 
darn1  (darn),  r. 
.-.  (Prob.ofCel. 
tic  origin :  <  W. 
darnio,  piece, 
also  break  in 
pieces,  tear  (= 
Bret,  tfamaoiit, 
divide  into 
pieces),  <  darn, 
a  pieee,  frag- 
ment,  patch,  = 
Com.  and  Bret, 
dam,  a  frag- 
ment, piece, 
whence  prob.  F.  darAe,  a  slice  (of  some  fishes). j 
To  mend  by  filling  in  a  rent  or  hole  with  yarn 
or  thread  (usually  like  that  of  the  fabric)  by 
means  of  a  needle ;  repair  by  interweaving  with 
yarn  or  thread. 

He  spent  every  day  ten  hours  In  hlv  clnaet.  In  darning 
Ilia  stockings,  which  he  perform'.!  to  admiration.  .S'snyt 
To  dajn  UP,  to  patch  up;  repair. 
To  tiurn  MB  the  rents  of  schism  by  calling  a  council. 

VitniM 

darn'  (dttrn),  n.    [<  darnt,  ».]    A  darned 

darn2  (d8rn),  r.  f.  [A  minced  form  of  damn.] 
To  damn  (when  used  as  a  colloquial  oath): 
commonly  used  as  an  exclamation.  [Low.] 

"  My  boy,"  aald  another.  "  was  lust  in  a  typhoon  In  the 
China  sea  ;  ifurn  they  louiy  typhoons' 

//.  Kingtlfy,  Ravenshoe,  vL 

darn!H  (dlirn),  n.  and  r.    Same  as  drrnl. 

darnatlon(dnr-na'»hgn),  inlrrj.  i 
of  damnation,  u»e<l  as  an  excla- 
mation. [Low.] 

darnel  (dar'nel),  n.  ami  a.  [< 
ME,  darnel,  drrnel  (taking  the 
place  of  the  earlier  coeklel),  <  F. 
dial.  (Bouchi)  darnelle,  darnel, 
prob.  so  named  from  its  (sup- 
posed) stupefying  or  intoxicat- 
ing qualities :  cf.  OF.  darne,  stu- 
pefied ;  Hw.  dar-rette,  also  simply 
re/v,  darnel,  the  first  syllable 
repr.  d&ra,  infatuate,  cf.  dire  — 
Dan.  daart,  a  fool.]  I.  n.  The 
popular  name  of  LoHum  temulen- 
tum,  one  of  the  few  reputed  dele- 
terious grasses,  it  u  sometimes 
frr'tueait  in  the  wheat  Itelda  of  Europe, 
and  the  grains  when  ground  with  the 
wheat  have  been  lielu.ved  to  produce 
narcotic  snd  stupefying  erTects  upon  the 
system.  Recent  Investigations  tend  to 
prove  this  belief  to  be  erroneous  The 
name  was  used  by  the  early  herbalists  to  include  all  kind! 
of  ourU'Qeld  weeds. 
He  [the  devil)  every  dav  lalwureth  to  sow  cockle  and 

11*111  tit  i.  }  ,tl{  i  IHff  (  J* 


flume/,  ami  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 

In  our  sustaining  com.  SAak.,  Uar,  Iv.  4. 

II.  a.  Like  darnel.  [Poetical.] 

No  ifaraW  fancy 
Might  choke  one  useful  blade  in  Puritan  fields. 

Loirrll,  Under  th«  Willows. 

Darnell's  case.  See  cosei. 

darner  (dSr'n*r),  n.    I,  One  who  mends  by 

darning. —  2.  A  darning-needle.  IHcUofSeedU- 

tcork. 

darnext,  darnict,  n.    Same  as  dorniek. 

With  a  fair  damrx  carpet  of  my  own. 
yirtrkrr  {ntvl  another,.  Noble  (lelltletnan,  v.  1. 

darning  (dar'ning),  n.   [Verbal  n.  of  rforsl,  v.] 
1.  The  act  of  mending  by  imitation  of  texture. 
Supposing  those  stockings  of  sir  John  a  endued  with 


2.  Articles  to  be  darned :  as,  the  week's  < 

in<7  lay  on  the  table, 
darning-ball  fdlir'ning-bal),  n.    A  spherical  or 

egg-shaped  piece  of  wood,  ivory,  glass,  or  other 

hard  substance,  over  which  an  article  to  be 

darned  is  drawn  smooth, 
darning-needle  (dar'nirig-ne'dl),  n.  1.  A  long 

needle  with  a  large  eye,  used  iu  darning.— 2. 
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darning-needle 

The  dragon-fly ;  the  devil's  darning-needle.  See 
dragon-jlii.    fV.  S.) 
darning-sUtchdir'ning-stich),  m.  Aslitchused 
in  darning,  imitating  mure  or  less  closely  """ 
texture  of  the  fabric  darned.   It  is  used  both  in 
mending  and  in  decorative  work. 
Darnll  (dar'nis),  n.   [NL.]    1.  A  genus  of  lio- 
mopterou*  bemlpterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Mfmbracida,  or  referred  to  the  family  Cereom. 
da.—  2.  A  genu*  of  butterflies,  of  the  family 
EryciHUitr, 
darnixt,  »■    Same  as  dorniek. 
daroo-tree  (da-r5'tre),  a.    The  Hot*  Sycomo- 
ru»,  or  Egyptian  sycamore, 
darra  (dar'a),  n.    Same  as  durra. 
darraignt,  darraint,  r.  t.   Same  as  dcraig*1. 
darrein  (dar'ati),  a.    [<  UK.  ttarrain,  derrain, 
dcrrrain,  F.  dial.  (lCouchi)  darrain  =  Pr.  drrei- 
ran,  last.  <  ML,  as  if  •.Jrrr/ra»«*  (cf.  F.  tlernier,  < 
ML.  as  if  •dcrttranariwi),  <  L.  tie,  from,  +  rclro, 
back :  sec  retru-  und  </cniicr.]   In  old  lata,  last : 

ont. 


TH*  treat  charter  of  John  llkewlte  retains  the  three 
recognitions  of  .Novel  disseisin,  Mort  d  niicstcr. 
Uarrrin  presentment,  to  be  heard  In  the  quarterly  coun- 
ty courts  by  the  Justice*  and  four  chosen  knlffht*. 

Stubit.  Curat.  UUL,  I  10*. 

d&rriba  (dar'i-bjl),  ».  A  modern  dry  measure 
of  Egypt,  inmal  to  about  10  Winchester  bushels. 

daraut  (dilr  sis),  n.  (XI,.,  <  Or.  rfuywir,  excori- 
ation, <  ii(*tv,  skin.  flay.  =  AS.  Irran,  E.  trar>, 
q.  v.  Cf.  derma,  etc.]  "  The  removal  of  the  skin 
from  the  subjacent  tissues;  an  abrasion  of  the 
akin. 

dart1  (dart),  n.  [<  ME.  dart,  <  OF.  dart,  also 
dard,  dar,  F.  dard  =  Pr.  dart  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
dardo  as  Wall,  dardr  =  Hung,  darda,  <  ML. 
dardut,  darttu,  a  dart;  of  Teut.  origin:  AS. 
daroth,  darath,  daretk  =  OHO.  tart,  a  dart, 
javelin,  =  Icel.  darradhr,  a  dart,  javelin,  peg 
(also  in  simpler  form  darr.  pi.  rforr,  neut., 
mod.  dor,  ra.,  a  dart),  =  8w.  dart,  u  dagger.]  1. 
A  pointed  missile  weapon  thrown  or  thrust 
by  the  hand ;  a  small  and  light  spear  or  jave- 
lin, sometimes  hurled  by  the  aid  of  a  strap  or 
thong. 

Ami  he  |Jia!>'  t.-ik  Uircc  darU  In  his  hand,  anil  thnisl 
through  the  heart  of  Alwilora.        S  Sam.  xvili.  14. 


team 


B.  J, 


!  ere  thim  lia»t  slain  another, 
■I,  anil  fair,  anil  good  as  ahe, 
a  dart  at  U 


2.  A  kind  of  eel-spear.  [Eng.] 


Til*  .fart  In  made 
act  In  Ilk*  th.  tn  tli 
/).[■,  lithe* 


of  a  rroM-idrce  with  barbed  spikes 
'  a  rake. 

it  (treat  llriuun  anil  Ireland,  II.  2 Mi 


3f.  A  spear  set  up  as  a  prize  for  victory  in 
running  or  other  athletic  contests. 

Tile  rf.lrf  la  aet  pp  ol  virginllee. 

t'acclie  »ki»"  may.  who  renneth  heat,  let  sr. 

Chauerr,  1'ruL  to  W  ife  of  llatb  a  Tale,  U  «. 

4.  Anything  like  a  dart  in  shape,  use,  or  ef- 
fect, spcclllcally  -fa)  The  mlatile  or  arrow  of  a  Maw. 
gnn  when  made  with  a  point.  (6i  In  e«(,.w.,  the  ttini: ol 
an  aculeate  hynienopterous  insect ;  In  a  more  restricted 
eensc.  the  tplcala  or  lancet  like  instrument  forming  the 
central 


he  apleala 
part  of  Hit 


Hie  atlnic. 


I'ntll  recently  Uie  latter  lZi.nMV«  ni'd.JiwI 
to  lie  the  sole  member  of  ita  irenua  »  hli  h  |mj«, 
now  the  former  |Z.  rxc«pa/u»|  keej»  It  coliiiuinv.  ^ 

<e)  In  <»ne*.,  a  lo>e  dart,  or  HhMhMi  nn..»t».  (d)  Orieof 
rarloua  niotha.  »jcalled  by  ILrlllth  collrrlora.  (»)  A  wiilll 
unltlni!  two  eiljc.  „f  ttiilf  fnun  Utwcen  which  a  itorc  lia» 
been  cut  aw»)  :  ,lc«i|ii«  ,|  tiixhanc  airarnu  nt  to  th.-rlinirc 
(/)  HlfnrMtlicI).  a  plercintf  look  or  utterance. 
If  there  be  *,it.  U  a  </a^t  In  prlneea'  fn.wna, 
How  diirht  tli)'  toniriu-  no.te  any.  r  to  our  face  * 

.VAat-.,  reri.let,  L  ± 
It  ta  certain  that  a  srood  manv  falUcle*  and  prejuilicen 
are  Uinpinx  atiout  with  one  of  hla  Ibrht  t/irrf«  atlckintf  to 
them.  //.  Jamrt,  Jr.,  U  attlH  W  Arnold. 

B.  A  sudden  swift  movement  Egg  and  dart. 

Be»'»jii. 

dart1  (dlirl ),  r.  [<  ME.  darlcn ;  from  the  noun.] 

1.  trant.  1.  To  throw  with  a  suddcu  thrust,  as 
a  pointed  instrument. 

Th'  utvailera  ifarf  tbelr  Jar 'Una  from  afar. 

Zn-pdVn,  .Sneld. 

2.  To  throw  or  thrust  suddenly  or  rapidly; 
emit;  shoot:  as,  the  sun  t/<irfs  forth  his  beams. 

With  Skill  her  Eye.  rfarf  ev  ry  OUnee. 

Virtvyrtr*,  Anioret 
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flat  they  ol  AecawTuacke  nc  atauea  like  mto  lauellnl 
'  with  bone.    With  theae  they  dart  Aah  awfmmtng 
rater.        Capr.  John  Smith,  True  Trareli,  I.  13S. 


A  hun  k  Hon 


ranifiaiit.  « 


«f\l  the  In 


ppr.  da: 
"hoot  ot 


Ther 


i  'tarlin-7  throtiuli  the  lattii-e* 
i  aa  tbc  l^ama  of  day. 
Shrllr,,.  Iteitdl  of  Mam.  I>.  3 


3f.  To  pierce;  *|ie»r; 

Tlie  wylde  l».|e  blirynDeth  i|>nime 
Sow  here.  u»»  there,  idiie'e.f  U.  Die  lierte. 

CAauerr.  Trotlu«,  l»  240. 


water  Ashes  of  the  United  States  constituting 
the  subfamily  Ethnittomina  of  the  family  JVr- 
HiUt.  All  are  ol  amall  aire,  and  In  inueral  rtwmlile  llit 
cuiiiinon  yellow  perch.  The  name  t»  due  Ui  the  fact  tbal 
when  dUlilrtied  they  dart  from  their  retreat*,  where  they 
u . null)  remain  «|uh'aeciit .  on  or  near  the  tmttom  of  atreanm. 
(3)  A  fresh-water  fish  of  the  genus  I'ranidea 
and  family  Cattidtr.  [Local,  I  .  S.]  (6)  In  or- 
al fA.  :  (1)  A  bird  of  the  genus  J'htut  and  fam- 
ily flotida.  I-  miA.  iw  It  the  blai'k-hellled  darter, 
•nake  bird,  or  water  turkey :  xi  called  from  the  way  It 
darta  njion  Ita  prey  on  the  whuc  Hee  malre  6.rtf.  /'f<yiu, 
an,lcut.inder«nA.,HI«.  (O) ^  The  F/oliArorsnake- 
blnl«. 

darter-fish  (diir't*r-fish),  m. 

Jhh. 

Dartford  warbler.  See 
dartingly  (dar'liug-li),  adv.    Kapidlv;  like  a 
dart. 

dartle  (dUr'tl).  r.  f.  or  >.;  pret.  and  pp.  dartlcd, 
tartling.  [Fretj.  of  t/orfl,  r. J  To  dart; 
out.  [Rare.] 

My  star  that  dartle*  Uie  red  and  the  blue. 

\lysmr. 

dart-moth  (dSrt'm6th),  n.  A  noctuid  moth  of 
the  genus  Jarotit  (which  see).  The  Inrvre  are 
among  those  known  as  cutworms. 

Dartmouth  College  case.  See 

dartoid  (dlr'toid),  o.and  n.  [<  dartox  +  -oid.] 
I.  «.  In  osri/.,  |HTt«ining  to.  resembling,  or 
consisting  of  dartos:  having  alow  involuntary 
rontraetility  excilable  by  eold  or  mechanical 
stimulus,  as  the  dartoa,   Dartoid  Usaua,  in  anal. 

flume  reaeinldinu  that  ol  the  diirt'o. 
U.  «.  The  dartoid  tisBUe  or  tunic;  the  dartos. 

dartoa  (dar'tos),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  Ajprof.  verbal 
aitj.  of  MfKn;  >kin,  flay:  see  r/urj«>.]  A  layer 
of  connective  tissue  containing  unstriped  mus- 
cular fllH>r.  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum. 

dartre  (ditr'tr),  n.  [F. :  see  rfnrfnr*.]  Herpes : 
useil  to  designate  almost  nil  cutaneous  diseases. 

dartrottS  (dar'trus  I,  a.  i<  F.  <iorfrr«u-,  <  rf.irlrr; 
see  rf</)  /rc  and  -»nn.)  Itelating  or  subject  to 
dartre;  herpetic 

dart- S&C  (dlrt'ealt),  n.  In  pulmonale  gaslro- 
imhIs,  I  he  wo-  which  a<  'reten  mid  cunl  i  ns  Ihv 
love-ilart,  or  spiculutn  uinoris;  a  thick-walled 
evcrsible  appendage  nf  the  generative  appa- 
ratus of  the  snail,  in  which  the  love-dart*  lire 
moldi-d  as  calcareous  concn-lions,  and  from 
which  they  are  ejiH-ted. 

I'bw  to  them  [the  digitate  a,-cea*:.ry  Kland.;  b)  the  re- 
markable ditrf-OTc.  a  thlck  wallcd  aac,  In  the  lumen  of 


Darwinism 

which  a  cryauUUtie  four  fluted  rod  or  dart  coaiuttuz  ol 
carbonate  of  lime  la  foand. 

E.  It  taitterter,  Eoiyc.  Brit..  XM  oSl 

dart-«aake  (dSrt'snak).  «.  A  book-name  of 
the  serpent-like  lixanls  of  the  i 


II.  infr««#.  1.  To  have  the  . 
ment  or  effect  of  a  dart ;  move  swiftly,  like  a 
dart. 

Rich!  thro  hla  manful  hr.»»t  dartrt  the  ]«n«. 

JVnnovMt,  (icralnt. 

Ami  watch  the  airy  awallow,  »  they  dartM  round  the 
earew.  T.  II  .tt/nVA,  Kathle  Morrta. 

2.  To  spring  or  sta 
as,  the  deer  darUd  from  the 

In  the  evenlni  «l  the  aeventeenth  <d  June,  Knpert 
dartrd  out  ol  <i»7ord  with  hla  cavalry  on  a  preiUtory  e«. 
petiltloa.  Jfaoiula^.  Nusent I  llamjiden. 

dart-  (dHrt).  n.  [Same  as  ttVirr.  dar,  and  daet, 
aU  ult.  identical  with  dnrf  1 ;  so  called  from  ita 
swift  movements.]    Same  as  tiaet;  1. 

dartars  (diir'tiin!),  i».  pi.  [<  F.  dartre,  tetter.] 
A  scab  or  tdceration  under  the  skin  of  a  lamb. 
Also  called  rAin-srwo. 

darter  (dar'ter),  n.    1.  One  who  throws  a  dart. 

They  of  ftbene  and  Leuce,  cunnliur  dartfr*, 
And  Sct|uana  that  well  could  tuaiuure  aleeda. 

Afurf.w.  tr.  of  l.ucaii.  i. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  springs  or  darts  for- 
ward. 

(lit  from  out  It  leaix 
The  tinny  -f*rter  with  the  glittering  n  alea  «,,co, 

3.  In  rot>7.:  (a)  In  irAIA. ;  (1)  The  archer- 
fish,  Toxotrt  jacutator.    (9)  One  of  the  fresh- 


See 


translating  the  generic  term:  so  cal 
the  manner  In  which  it  dartB  upon  its  ] 
Jeontiida. 

darweesh  (dar'wesh),  n.    Same  as  tlrrrifh. 

Darwinella  (diir-wi-nel'a),  a.  [NL..  name.) 
after  Charles  fJonria.  +  dim.  -W/n.]  A  genus 
of  centos*  sponges,  typical  of  the  family  Dar- 
tri«f//iof<r. 

darwinellid  (diir-wi-nel'id),  a.  A  Ipojage  of 
the  family  ItarviHrllidtr. 

DarwineUida  (diir-wi-nel'i-de),  «.  /<f.  [XU, 
<  Hantimlla  +  -irf<F.]  A  family  of  eeratowe 
stionges.  They  hare  lanre  puiii'ti.«lia|>e<l  flacellated 
clianitiera.  coinmunfcatliiK  by  mrana  of  uumerotla  |Nire«  In 
their  walla  with  Inlialetit  cailtlra.  and  by  uieana  ol  one 
wide  mouth  wlUi  eiliaiont  ravltlca.  The  paimil  w— 
In  without  imuiuh-a  and  Iratuimrent,  and  the  atU  .il  Ik 
tll.n  l>  tlilek. 

Darwinian  (dar-win'i-an).  a.  and  n.  K  f*ir- 
ttttt  +  -iau.]  I_  a.  Of  orpertalning  to  Charles 
Darwin,  the  celebrated  English  naturalist,  or 
to  the  theory  of  development  propounded  by 
him.    See  lhtntittism. 

Our  artlsta  are  ao  generally  convinced  of  the  tmtb  ol 
Uie  Dnruinnin  theory  Unit  they  do  not  nlwayt  think  it 
■aftatary  to  show  any  dllTereiloe  belween  the  folUire  of  an 
elm  and  an  oak.  Hu*Hn.  I^H-turva  on  Art.  p.  Ion. 

Tliat  Mrusule  furetisteuceanlnat  adteceetternal  c«vn 
ditli'iia.  which  .  .  .  baa  titen  harfKHl  ii|wiii  |,h.  eveltiilvel) 
by  tlie  /SirieOwrn  a.  l«».|.  itartrtm,  origin  ol  World,  p  ». 

Darwinian  curvature.  s«  cirrmiue'. 

II_  h.  One  who  favors  or  accepts  the  theory 

of  development  or  evolution  propounded  by 

Darwin.    See  crolafioa. 
Darwiniani&m  (dAr-win'i-an-inn).  ».    [<  /»»/•- 

iriniiin  +  -i*«i.]    Same  a.i  Dortrii»i.««H. 
Darwinical  (dar-wiu'i  kal),  a.    [<  Darnia  + 

-ir-<i/.]    Same  as  Iktrtttnian.  [Kare.] 

Darwinically  (dar.win'i-kal-i),  safe.  After  the 
manner  of  Darwin;  as  a  iMrwiniau:  in  accor- 
danco  with  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment. [Kare.] 

It  Is  one  Uliug  to  aay,  /MeuVniVnI/o.  that  .  .en  deUll 
,l«er»e.l  III  an  animal's  structure  It  of  n»  to  li.  «■  h» 


liecn  of  use  to  Its  ancestors;  ami  quite  aiiotlu  i  to  sIMmi, 
t.  l<Mtoulcallr,  that  every  detail  of  an  aninisl  •  slruclun  has 
been  created  for  Its  benefit   II  ujttfl,  I  J)  Mlnons,  p  SCH. 

Darwinism  (illir'win-izm).  h.  [<  fhrririn  (see 
def.  I  +  -wan.]  1.  The  body  of  biological  doc- 
trine propounded  and  defended  by  the  iluglish 
naturalist  Charles  (Charles  Robert  |  Darwin 
(1SS05*-DW2),  cxpeeially  iu  his  works  "The  Ori- 
gin of  Speciea^  (1H.'*)  and  "The  Descent  of 
Man"  (lsTl),  resptH'ting  the  origin  of  species. 
It  it,  in  irencral,  the  theory  that  all  forms  of  lltina  orsan- 
ismt.  Includiiitr  man.  have  tietll  derived  or  evolved  by  de- 
acent,  with  iiMslillcwlfoii  or  variation,  from  n  few  primitive 

fonus.it  lite  or  to  lie,  .tnilnnthettruiQile  l>«  eilttt  lice 

of  In.llvldiul  orvanlttus,  which  lesults,  tlifoiivh  natural 
aeleetlon.  In  Uie  survival  of  those  least  exposed,  by  reason 
of  Ua0B"Onataliatiof]  orsituati.-u,  to  destruction.  It  Is  not 
to  Is-  confounded  with  the  irencral  views  of  the  develop- 
ment or  evolution  of  lire  visible  order  of  nature  which  have 
l.vftl  entertained  by  p1lili4o|.llera  from  the  earliest  times 
(See  erotuti"n.)  Hist  which  It  »lsxlally  and  profierly  lhir- 
winlan  in  the  itcticral  theory  of  evolution  relstt-s  lo  the 
manner,  or  nu  tlwsls,  or  means  by  which  living  .^irsulsint 
are  developed  or  evolved  from  coie  another :  nam.  ly.  the 
Inherent  sutcejitiblllty  ami  lendettcy  to  variation  sccta-d- 
inn  to  conditions  nf  environment;  the  preservation  and 
perfection  of  organs  l«^t  autted  to  the  liee.lt  of  the  indi 
vldual  111  Its  stnnrule  for  existence;  the  |wrpetuatio«i  of 
the  more  favorably  onniii  ired  twlturv  and  the  destrm-tiou  of 
those  1««  Stt"l  b.-iirvlve:  (he  o|»  rallon  ol  iiiilural  telec- 
Won,  iii  wlil.lisi-tual  ti'leetloii  Is  an  lni|s,rtaiit  factor;  and 
the  general  proposition  that  at  any  glvtii  time  l 
organltm  represenU  the  result  of  the  fori 
actum  In  opi»«itlon  to  Uie  heredita. 
Ui  the  type,  or  "breed  txae."  " 


.■•  any  given 
lug  f.v-l..rv 
y  to  adhere 
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fl.  Belief  in  MAsttft10*  of  Darwin's  theory. 

Also  Darwinlnnie*  "*  • 
Darwinist  (dar'win-ist), ».   r<  Darwin  +  -i»t.] 
A  believer  in  Darwinism;  a  Darwinian. 
Darwinistic  (dar-wi-nis'tik),  a.   [<  Darwinist 

+  -ir.jSame  aa  Darwinian. 
Darwin ize  (dar'win-U),  r.  i. ;  pret.  anil  pp. 
Darwmued,  ppr.  Darwini^ing.   T<  Darwin  + 
To  accept  the  biological  theories  of 
i  Darwin. 

I  of  the  KienUBc  theory  of  evolution  to 

CoswV nqsirury  ftee,,  I*  4X* 

darwisb.  n.   Sec  nViTigJs. 

Daacillidffl  (da-sil'i-dti),  n.  pi.  [KL.,  <  Dascil- 
ins  +  -icier.]  A  family  of  aerrirora  pentamer- 
ous  beetle*,  typified  by  the  genus  lkueiilu*. 
They  hare  the  vinlral  segments  free,  the  tint  of  which  Is 
not  elongate ;  Uie  head  not  constricted  behind  ;  tile  eyes 
granulated ;  Uie  me*,  .thoracic  eplmera  reaching  the  coxa?, 
of  which  the  (ml  pair  is  transverse  and  tbe  Unit  latir 
MlcaU'  (or  reception  of  the  femora ;  anil  the  Ural  4- Joint- 
ed.  Same  aa  Cir/j*<t««nr. 

Dascillus  cda-ail'us),  n.  TNL.,  <  Gr.  taoniWnr, 
the  name  of  a  fish;  cf.  taeniae,  thick-shaded, 
bushy,  <  da-,  an  intensive  pre- 
fix, +  cum.  shade,  shadow. J  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  beetles  of 
the  family  Dascillidtr.  D.  err. 
nnus  is  an  example.  Also  Da- 
Kylus.  lalrcille.  1796.— 2.  In 
s<-AfA.,ag  enus  of  pomacentroid 
fishes.  Also  Daseyllns.  Curler, 
182U.  Also  called  letradrach- 
mum. 

dase*,  dase  wet,  r.   See  da:e. 

dash  (dash),  r.  [<  ME.  dateh- 
en,  dasscn.  rush  with  violence, 
strike  with  violence,  <  Dan.  daske  =  Sw.  daska, 
slap,  strike,  beat.  Cf.  dnsh.]  L  traru.  If.  To 
strike  suddenly  and  violently;  give  a  sudden 
'  to. 
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the  proud  gamester  in  hla  gilded  car. 

I-oye.  I  mi.  uf  ti  ,  II.  I.  107. 

To  daah  in,  to  paint  or  write  rapidly :  aa,  to  ifa«A  in  the 
color  or  tin'  detail*. —  To  dash  off.  to  form  or  aketch  out 
hastily ;  write  with  great  rapidity  :  aa,  to  iAiaA  of  an  artt. 
cle  for  a  newspaper.    To  dash  out  <a)  To  knock  oat  by 
dashing  against  something :  aa.  to  dash  out  one's  brains 
against  a  wall.   <>.>  To  rnue  at  a  stroke  ;  strike  out ;  blot 
mil  or  obliterate  :  aa.  to  dash  vat  a  line  or  a  «<»fd.    (f)  To 
atrlke  out  oi  form  at  a  blow  ;  pto.hu.  suddenly. 
Never  waa  dask'd  out,  at  one  lucky  hit, 
A  fool  ao  just  a  copy  of  a  wit ; 
So  like,  that  critic*  Mid,  and  courtier*  swore, 
A  wit  II  waa,  and  called  the  phantom  More. 

>■•..,«■,  liuneUd,  II.  4T. 
-Syn.  h ash,  SnsosA,  Skaltsr,  Skitrr,  On.*,  Mash.  Tliat 
which  la  dashe.1  does  not  neceaaarUy  go  to  pieces  :  i(  It  U 
broken,  Uie  fact  la  commonly  expressed.   That  which  i> 


sA.rcrwf)  the 

The  umi  of  muuh  or 


tin) 


With  that  the  doak'd  her  on  the  llpa. 
So  dyed  double  ml. 

Hard  waa  the  heart  that  (are  that  Mow, 
Soft  were  the  Up.  that  bled. 

M  timet- ,  tfuccn  Eleanor  and  Fair  Rosamond. 

S.  To  eaus©  to  strike  suddenly  and  with  vio- 
lence; throw  or  thrust  violently  or  suddenly: 
m,  to  <!«■*»  one  stone  against  another;  to  dath 
water  on  the  face. 

ill  boar  thee  up,  lest  st  soy  time  thou  diuJt  thy 
t  a  itonc.  Mat  I  v.  6. 

A  foot  more  light,  a  atep  more  true, 
Jie  er  from  the  bcutb  llower  dashed  the  dew. 

Scoff,  L  of  the  U,  I.  16. 

3.  To  break  by  collision  or  by  strokes ;  chatter. 
Ffor  er  he  departed  hla  aliellde  w  aa  all  to  rfouAf  that 

the  thrldde  jmrt  ne  left  not  booll,  and  hla  haulierke  dia. 
Biay  led  and  hla  licltue  perced.  Mtriin  (EL  K.  T.  S.X  lu.  443. 
A  brare  vcaael  .  .  . 
Dash'd  all  to  piece*.        Stat..  Tempeat,  I.  1 

4.  To  scatter  or  sprinkle  something  over;  be- 
er; sprinkle;  splash;  suffuse. 

irof/iof'.'Modcm  Hardening. 
And  all  his  grearea  and  cutaaea  da*h'd  with  drops 
Of  onset  7Ynnp»on,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

Dashed  with  l>lath<*a  for  her  sliKhteil  lore. 

iluYtovn,  tr.  of  (hid  a  Xrtamorpli. 

5.  To  place,  make,  mark,  aketch.  etc.,  in  a  hasty 


M,tlon,  V.  L,  iL  114. 
8.  To  confound ;  confuse :  put  to  shame :  abash : 
as,  he  was  dathednl  the  appearance  of  the  judge. 


the  hull  "f  his  imuket. 
tmtrh  for  miA*  (a*,  hla  head  was  mmknl,  1  ntaiA'd  my 
fluster)  la  ndlaiiilal.  &>ati,r  and  tkitr*  differ  In  thai  tJitl 
trr  Biwgrato  rather  1h«  Hying  of  the  parw,  and  rt/wf  tlw 
breaking  of  the  substance ;  and  the  piece*  are  more  nu- 
tneroiu  or  smaller  with  aAirer.  Tliat  which  la  enouW  or 
uuuAnf  is  broken  down  under  praumre;  that  which  la 
—assart  beeomes  a  shapeleas  masa :  sugar  and  rock  are 
nviW  Jut  i  |*.w.|.  t  muiiII  parti.  I.  '.  oi  I.  ts  ;  ipfh  -  ure 
crwMeif  or  mashed  into  pulp  In  makiiiK  elder ;  boiled  po- 
tatoes  are  uaaaeif,  not  rmaonf,  In  preparing  Uicui  for  tun 
Uble. 

Thry  that  stand  high  hare  many  Masts  to  shake  them  ; 
And,  If  they  fall,  tllcy  dash  tlleiusetvcs  to  pieces. 

Shot.,  Rlelu  III.,  I.  a 
A  role*  cried  aloud,  "  Ay,  ay.  dlvil.  all  s  ralght  I  We're 
smashed  'em  "  [inachlnix|.     VkaHatle  HroKte,  Shirley,  IL 
Von  may  break,  yon  may  shatter  the  rase  If  you  will, 
of  the  rosea  will  hang  p.und  It  still. 

•,  etc 

All 

With  shieer'd  armour  atrown. 

if  if  (on,  P.  I.,  It  Sti9. 
Tile  ostrich  .  .  .  leureth  her  rvm  in  the  earth  .  .  .  and 
furgeltcth  that  the  foot  luaycrvaA  them.  Job  xutlx.  IS-1S. 

To  lirrak  the  claw  of  a  crab  or  a  lobster,  clap  it  between 
the  sld«  of  the  dinlng  nnnu  d.»r:  .  .  .  thus  you  can  do 
It  gradually  without  imtshimt  the  meat. 

Su\(f.  Adrlce  to  Scrvanta.  Tbe  rootmau. 

JX  infroM.  1.  To  rush  with  violence ;  move 
rapidly  and  vehemently. 

All  the  Inng  pcnt  stream  «f  life 
Dash'd  dow  nward  In  a  cataract. 

JVnnw^m,  Isay  Ilream,  The  RerlraL 

•In  the  4th  his  |Johnst«»ns]  earalry  dashed  down  and 
raptured  a  small  picket-guard  of  six  or  seven  men. 

17.  S  tiinni,  Prnoaal  Memoirs,  I.  XSJ. 

2.  To  use  rapidity  in  performance,  so  as  to  dis- 
play foreo  seemingly  without  care,  as  in  paint- 
ing or  writing. 

With  just,  bold  lilies  he  dash's  here  and  there, 
Show  lug  great  mastery  with  little  care. 

fWAerfer,  AlliuSoii  to  Horace. 

dash  (dash),  n.     [<  oV-A,  r.l 
striking  together  of  two  bodiei 
The  da«A  of  clouds.  Thnms 
2.  A  sudden  check ;  frustrati 


dasher 

7.  (a)  In  writing  and  minting,  a  horizontal 
stroke  or  line  of  varyinjf  length.  u»ed  as  a  mark 
of  punctuation  and*  for  other  purposes ;  stie- 
eiflcally,  in  printing,  a  type  the  face  of  which 
nonaists  of  such  a  line.  The  dashes  regularly  fur- 
nished III  a  font  of  type  are  called  respectively  the  ens  d ru* 
(— ,  a  square  of  tile  sire  of  tile  fontX  tbe  en  dash  <-.  half  a 
Kiuarvk  tbe  fsnvein  dash  ( —  ,  two  wjiiarvtl,  and  live  rAree- 

.1... j. j. A  i  ,  ttirra  aquareali    In  punctuation,  the  em 

dash  is  uxr*i  to  note  a  au.tdcn  lrait»lti«.ii  or  break  of  eon. 
Unulty  in  a  acntence.  more  marked  thati  that  Indicated  I  >\ 
a  comma,  and  also  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  jMirvu< 
Uietical  clause  -  properly  of  one  more  directly  relate. 1 
to  the  general  sense  than  a  true  jiarenthctl*.  (S.  •  /ni.v,.- 
fAe*>«.)  TImj  em  or  tbe  en  daah  la  often  iummI  to  Indicate  the 
orulssl.41  of  Uie  lntennedute  terms  of  a  series  wlii.  It  are 
to  be  supplied  In  reudlng,  being  thus  often  equivalent  to 
"to  ...  .  Inclusive":  thus,  Mark  iv.  S--  S).  or  3-  in  (that 
la,  rcnea  s  to  2u.  inclusive!;  the  years  l»»o-»(lliat  la,  two 
to  Invj).  As  a  mark  of  hlalua  or  suppression,  the  dash 
usually  one  of  Uie  longer  ones— stands  for someUiiiigomil. 
ted,  as  a  name  or  part  uf  a  name,  the  c.xicludlug  words  of 
an  unfinished  sentence,  or  the  connecting  wonts  of  a  ».-rlr» 
i  sentence.  Various  ottw-r  more  or  leas  arbitrary 
are  made  of  daattea,  as  In  place  of  do.  (diltn)  to  li 
repetition  of  iiamea  In  a  catalogue  or  the  like. 
Hug  line  between  aocUona,  article*,  or  other  portl 
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ubii.ii]! 
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ent! 


as,  his  hopes  met  with  a  nVixft. 

Though  It  were  Knox  himself,  tbe  Reformer  of  a  King- 
dom, that  spake  It,  they  will  not  pardon  him  tlielr  </««A. 

MUIoh.  Ar»o|Migltlc*,  p.  St. 


3.  An  impetuous  iii.on.irii., 
Wow:  a  sudden  onset :  as,  to 
the  enemy. 


a  quick  stroke  or 
make  a  dash  upon 


sA'<f  aenwa  the  rest. 

Tnininwn,  Princess,  v. 

6.  To  throw  something  into  so  as  to  produce  a 
mixture;  mingle;  mix;  adulterate:  as, \o  d<i*h 
wine  with  wster;  the  story  is  dathd  with  fn- 
bles;  to  da*h  fire-damp  with  pure  air  (said  in 
coal-mining:  see  </>t(f-}. 

Ixam  to  know  tlte  great  desire  that  hypocrites  have  to 
ft  ml  one  craft  or  other  to  dash  tbe  truth  with. 
Tyndate,  Ana  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. ,  l\jo),p.  2C1. 

He  had  sent  up  wine  so  heavily  rnuA  rf  that  th.we  i-«.r 
men  of  the  city  who  were  not  so  much  accustomed  to  drink 
as  tboM  of  his  retluue  were  extn  inely  Intoxicated. 

Cow.ovf  Hist,  <cf  rVano'.m. 

Notable  virtue*  see  aometiniea  ila*k"1  with  notorious 
Ticca.  Sir  T.  Itrvirii',  I  lirist.  .Mor.,  L  3» 

Hla  cheerfulness  (lsj  dashed  with  apprehension, 

OoldtmllK  l  li.  H.  e,  So.  1. 

7.  To  cast  down ;  thrust  out  or  aside;  impede; 
frustrate;  abate;  lower. 

I  see,  this  hath  a  little  dash  d  your  spirit*. 

Shak  .  Othello,  111.  3. 
What  lock  la  Uils,  thst  our  revels  are  dnsk^l : 

It.  Jtmson,  Cynthia  ■  Revels,  |r.  1. 
Could  make  the  ' 


AWdeis,  Tal.te.Talk, 
lash  of  tbe  brook  from  Uie  alder-glen. 

llr\eant,  Two  f.rave*. 
I  feared  It  was  possible  that  |th.-  enemvl  mhiht  make  a 
'  upon  t  rumps  anil  destroy  our  trali.lsjrt-  and 
l\  A.  tlraut,  lVrmmal  Memoirs,  L  1S4. 


C<f  tliatttaTT,  Ct4\ 

Observe  well  Uie  d«A  too,  at  tbe  end  of  this  Xame. 

WutherUo,  I'Uin  Dealer,  v.  1. 

(6)  Tu/irt'tiiNf/,  also,  a  line  (variously  modified 
in  form)  used  for  the  separation  of  distinct  por- 
tions of  matter,  ax  the  parallel  dash  (= —  ), 
the  double  dash  »),  the  diamond  or  swell 

dash  (—♦—),  etc.  (c)  Any  short  mark  or  line. 
—  8.  In  Hiinyir.-  (a)  The  short  stroke  placed 
over  or  under  a  note  by  which  a  staccato  effect, 
is  indicated.  See  utarratr..  (b)  The  line  or 
stroke  drawn  through  a  figure  in  thorough- 
bass which  indicates  that  the  tone  signified 
by  the  figure  is  to  be  chromatically  raised  a 
semitone,  (c)  In  harpsichord-music,  a  wmM 
(which  sec). —  9.  In  nui/.,  a  longitudinal  mark, 
generally  rounded  and  clearly  defined  at  one 
end,  and  tapering  or  gradually  becoming  indis- 
tinct at  the  other,  as  if  produced  by  a  drop  of 
colored  liquid  dashed  obliquely  against  the  sur- 
face, or  by  the  rough  stroke  of  a  pen.  Such 
marks  are  very  common  on  the  wings  of  the 
LepMoptrra. — 10.  A  present  made  by  a  trader 
to  a  chief  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  to 
secure  permission  to  traffic  with  the  natives. — 
11,  Same  as  dank-board. — 12.  In  itporting,  a 
short  race  decided  in  one  attempt,  not  in  heats : 

as,  a  hundred-yard  tlanh  To  cut  a  daah  See  en/,  p. 

dash-board  (dash'bord),  n.  1.  A  board  or 
leathern  apron  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  a 
chaise,  gig,  or  other  vehicle,  to  prevent  water, 
mud,  etc.,  from  being  thrown  upon  those  in  the 
vehicle  by  the  heels  of  the  horses. —  2.  The 
float  of  a  paddle-wheel. — 3.  A  screen  placed 
at  the  bow  of  a  steam-launch  to  throw  off  the 
spray :  a  spray-board. 

dashed  (dasht),  a.  [<  </<i*A  +  -evP.]  1.  Com- 
posed of,  inclosed  by,  or  aliounding  with  dashes : 
as,  a  daubed  line;  a  dashed  clause;  a  dashed 
poem. —  2.  Abashed ;  confused.  See  dash,  r.t  H. 

Before  her  ).*u  looked  ditshnt,  and  kept  bowing  to  the 
ground,  and  talked,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  v.^i  were  before 
a  JitsUcw  of  |h«ct.  tfotdtmith,  she  Moops  to  Conquer,  ill. 

3.  A  euphemism  for  damned,  from  the  form 
d — d,  often  used  to  represent  that  word, 
dasher  (dash'6r),  a.    1.  One  who  or  that  which 
dashes  or  agitates,  as  the  Heat  of  a  paddle- 
wheel,  the  plunger  of  a  churn,  and  the  like.— 


2.  A  dash-boanl. — 3.  One  who  makes  an  os- 
tentatious parade^  a  bold,  showy,  ostentatious 


4.  A  small  infusion  or  admixture;  something 
mingled  with  something  else,  especially  to 
qualify  or  adulterate  it :  as,  the  wine  has  n'dath 
of  water. 

Innocence  when  It  luu  in  It  a  dash  of  folly. 

Aitdism,  Spectator,  No.  t41 
A  morose  ruffian  with  a  if<»A  of  the  pintle  In  him. 

/;«ter4..H,  f..«u|>eiuatloo. 

5.  The  capacity  for  unhesitating,  prompt 
tton,  as  against  an  enemv;  vigor  in  attack: 
the  corps  was  distinguished  for  dash. 

The  bunting  of  Taller  Sbrmf  mid  his  brothers  was  su- 
perlatively beautiful  :  with  tin  imuienM*  nmoant  of  ifasA 
{here  was  a  cool,  sp..rtsninn  like  iusiiii.t  in  their  mude  of 
attark.  Sir  S.  W.  Raker,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  137. 

ours  more  than  two  to  one, 
dath. 

X.  J.  Iter.,  CXUTt  40, 
8.  A  flourish:  an  ostentatious  parade. 

She  was  a  ftrst  rate  ship,  the  old  Victor  was.  though  I 
mpiiotc  she  wouldn  t  cut  much  of  a  dash  now  'lougside  of 
nine  ..f  the  new  clippers.  S.  0.  Jtuett,  lleepliareii.  p.  lit. 


Sbe  waa  astonished  to  find  in  high  life  a  degree  of  vu|. 
gnrity  of  which  h.  r  country  companions  would  have  be.  n 
ashamed ;  Uit  all  such  things  In  high  life  go  under  the 
general  term  dashing.  Hir«e  young  ladies  < 
Alas  !  ptrha|Hi  foreigners  sud  future  » 
know  Use  meaning  of  tht  term. 

.Vias  tdtretrvrih,  Almcria,  p.  "Sri. 
liasksr*  !  who  once  a  niontli  assemble, 
Make  creditors  and  .oatlimcn  tremble, 
And  dress'. I  In  e. .lours  vastly  fine, 
t  to  some  public- house  to  dine. 

»'.  Connie,  br.  Syntax's  Tours,  L  Is. 
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dasher-block 

dasher-block  (dash  'er-blok),  a  .  Xaut .,  a  small 

block  at  the  extremity  of  the  | 

reeving  the  ensign-halyards. 

ceding  pace, 
dash  guard  (dash 'card),  «.    A  metal  plate 

which  protects  the  platform  of  a  street-car 

from  the  mud  or  snow  which  might  be  thrown 

upon  it  by  the  horses. 

da8Mn«(daah'ii1g),p.a.  [Ppr.  of  dash,  v.]  1. 
Performed  with  or  at  a  dash;  impetuous;  spir- 
ited :  aa,  a  dashing  charge. 

I  Hi  the  4th  Von  Inn:  made  *  lituAino  attack,  honing, 
to  capture  Unacerana  before  hit  relnforceroonta 
m  up.       r.  S.  Oram,  Vmatai  Memoir.,  I.  tlo. 


2.  Showy;  briUiant:  as,  a  dashing  fellow. 


la  It  ix*t T ~  "Oh,  very 
dashing  as  It  uted  to 
Butwer,  J'i  Ihnni. 

3.  Ostentatious;  bold;  daahy. 
dashingly  (daah'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  dashing 

manner;  with  dash, 
dashiam  i  dash'iztn),  a.    [<  dash  +  -ism.]  The 

character  or  state  of  being  dashing;  the  state 

of  being  a  dasher.  [Rarer] 
lie  must  nght  a  duel  before  lib  claim,  to 

dash-lamp  (dash'Tamp),  a.  A 
with  a  reflector,  designed  to  be  hung  upon  the 
dash-board  of  a  carriage. 

dash-pot  (dash'pot),  n.  1.  A  cylinder  contain- 
ing a  loosely  fitted  piston,  and  partly  filled  with 
fluid,  designed  to  check  sudden  movements  in 
a  piece  of  mechanism  to  which  it  is  attached. — 
2.  A  device  sometimes  used  for  controlling  the 
motion  of  an  arc-lamp,  and  in  other  electrical 
instruments.  It  generally  cimnuu  of  a  closed  chamlicr 
Oiled  with  a  vttcou.  Ib.uld  In  which  a  pinion  oiorea.  The 
retittanee  altered  by  toe  liquid  prvrenU  a  Hidden  move- 
ment of  the  part  to  which  toe  tibtun  ia  attached. 

dash-rule  (dash'rOl), ».  In  printing,  a  metallic 
rule  having  on  It  a  line  or  lines  shorter  than  the 
width  of  the  column  in  a  newsfiaper  or  the  page 
in  a  book,  used  to  separate  one  subject  from 
another.    See  rule. 

dash-wheel  (dash'hwel),  n.  In  cotttm-maiwf., 
a  wheel  with  compartments,  partly  submerged 
in  a  cistern,  in  which  it  revolves.  It  tenet  by  It* 
rotation  to  waah  and  rlnae  calico  In  the  piece,  by  alter- 
nately dipping  It  in  the  water  and  .bulling  It  fmm  tide  to 
aide  of  the  compartment.    A".  //.  a'si';**,'- 

dashy  (dash'i),  a.  [<  dash  +  -*/*.]  Calculated 
to  attract  attention ;  showy;  stylish;  dashing. 

It  waa  a  dnttiy  barouche,  drawn  by  a  gloaty  black  .pan. 

J.  T.  Tmubridptf  foupon  Ilotid*,  p.  no. 
I  aaw  tit*  ifutftv  wife  arranging  a  row  of  JohannlabeTK 
Uoltlea.  Satianat  Berfi*.  XIX-  BE 

daslberdt,  daaybordr,  n.  [MK„  also  daytybtrd, 
daorbt  irdr,  dossiberde,  dasrihrirde;  apparX  'da*f 
or  'dotii  (<  Icel.  ilatttHn,  lazy,  dan,  a  lazy  fellow; 
cf.  Sw.  dasig,  idle,  Dan.  dimg  (=  LO.  diisig), 
;tl»ze)  +  berd,  beard.  Cf.  das- 
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saardt,  a  fool,  prob.  of  same  origin.  See  also 
daMhrrd     I.  n.  If.  A  dullard;  a  simpleton. 

Uafle,  or  dastard,  or  be  that  >peky  the  not  yn  tymc,  ori 
duru*.  .  .  .  Dastard,  or  duUarde,  iunbiu  tim. 

/Vntnpf.  Parr. 

/MWnruV,  [K.|  ettourdy,  butarln-  Palfjrart. 

2.  A  base  coward;  a  poltroon;  one  who  mean- 
ly shrinks  from  danger,  or  who  performs  mali- 
cious actions  in  a  cowardly,  sneaking  manner. 

Thlt  diutnrd,  at  tlx)  battle  of  Patay,  .  .  . 
Itafore  we  tact,  or  that  a  ttroke  waa  given, 
Uke  to  a  truaty  aqulre  did  ran  away, 

.s*o*,  lllrn.  VI  ,  Iv.  1. 
But  111  the  daHatd  kept  hi*  oath, 
Who*.  cowar.Hr*  hath  undone  tut  both. 

9.  Pvltroon.  Cmttni,  etc. 


Mansion,  II,  US. 
See  roieilrtf. 


meanly  shrinking  from  danger,  or  from  the 
consequences  of  malicious  aets. 

t'urae  on  their  dastard  aoul. !  Addimm. 

At  this  paltry  price  did  the  iWanf  prince  content  to 
»ta>  till  inn  at  the  only  moment  when  It  could  he  tlaetl  ef- 
fectively for  hu  country.     Prrsrait,  Kent,  and  I**-,  L  IS. 

dastard  (das'tard),  v.  t.  [<  dastard,  ».]  1.  To 
make  dastard  ;  intimidate ;  dispirit. 

I.  another  man  within  me,  that',  angry  with  me, 
id*,  and  dastards  inc. 

.Sir  T.  Braime,  RelUrlo  Medici,  ii.  7. 


I"  mint,  Indian  Emperor,  II.  !. 
2.  To  call  one  dastard  or  coward.  [Rare  in 
both  uses.] 

dastardlcet  (daa'tAr-dis),  ».  [<  do-Ward  + 
-irr,  after  coirarrfiw.]  Cowardice;  daatardli- 
ness. 


o,ion«y  .  not-  i.«..c,  w*-r  /   t   wru,  urmu.  v 

tard.]    A  dullard;  a  simpleton;  a  fooL 


tat  uciier  ofwiieth  hit  mouth,  a  oVwiVrif'. 
Jf'tiuifit.  in  Promii*.  P»rv..  p,  Hi,  note. 

Tlier  l»  a  lUttitstrd  I  woulde  dere,  • 
That  walket  abrade  slide  were. 

VKstttr  Plan;  I  9«. 

Daamia  {ilas'ml-lt).  ».  [XI,.;  also  ami  prop. 
Detmia;  <  Or.  rW/oj,  bound,  <  <Woc,  a  liand. 
bond.]  The  typical  genus  of  corals  of  the  faui- 
ilv  Iktsmiida. 

Dasmiida  (das-inTi-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dasmia 
+  -id<r.  ]  A  family  of  aporose  corals.  See  i'seu- 
doturbimdida: 

Dasornls  (da-sor'nis).  it.  [NL.  for  'fMsyor-jii*, 
<  Or.  .Wurif.  thick,  dense,  hairv  l  a.  L.  densus. 

'    d.l    A  'genus  of  fossil 
size  combinii 


I  waa  upbraided  with  imrralitudc.  daslardwr,  and  all 
my  dlfficaltie*  with  my  amrcl  cluvnted  npoti  loyMlf,  fur 
want  of  following  my  blow.. 

Hkhartltmt,  ("larttaa  llarlowe,  vL  40. 

dastardize  (das't«r-<iiz),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dastardiztd,  ppr.  dastardtfm/.  [<  dattard  + 
•4ft.]    To  tnuke  dastanl ;  cow.  [Rare.] 

I  lielleve  It  la  not  in  the  rower  of  lliiwilen  to.fa.lunl.ir 
overcome  him. 
Ilvtrrll.  Letters.  I.  I.  V. 
For  if  he  Ur'd,  and  we  were  conqueror*, 
lie  bad  audi  thing,  to  urge  ajraiiut  our  marriage 
Aa,  now  declard,  would  blunt  luy  tword  in  battle, 
And  dasturdite  luy  courage. 

ttrylrn,  lion  Stba«tlan,  II.  i. 

dastardlinesa  (das'tArd-li-nes),  n.  Cowttniii- 
ness, 

dastardly  (das'tjlrd-li),  0,  Cliaracteriseil  by 
gross  cowardice ;  meanly  timid;  base;  sneak- 
ing. 

clamour  U  *.-.  arrant  a  mark  of  a  doWned/ir 
he  doea  a»  good  a*  call  himwlf  to  that  uaet 
It.  .Sir  IL  i'AVruiwc. 

If  Uryden  la  never  dnatanffy.  at  pupe  oflen  wa«,  to  alto 
he  never  wrtde  anything  to  uialli-tnuily  depreciatory  at 
Pope't  unprovoked  attack  on  Addlton. 

/.t«rW/,  Among  my  Book.,  M  imr.,  p,  7a 

dastardness  (das'Uird-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  a  dastard;  base  timidity.    [Rare.  | 

dastardy  (das'tftr-di),  <i.  [<  daslani  +  -jf.) 
Dastardliness:  base  eowardiee.  [Rare.] 

dastnri  (dus-tO'ri),  ».  [<  Hind,  dasluri,  pcr- 
(|iiisites,  comiuission,  <  dastur,  custom,  usage, 
customary  f«-e,  <  I'ers.  dastur,  a  custom.]  The 
commission,  gratuity,  or  bribe  surreptitiously 
paid  by  native  dealers  and  others  in  India  to 
agents,  servants,  and  employees,  in  order  to 
secure  the  custom  of  their  masters.   Also  spell- 


Eocene 


birds".*  U 


Urge 


nithic  and  stmthious  characters,  based  by  R. 
Owen  ui*on  a  fragmentary  skull  from  the  island 
of  Shcppey  in  F.ngluml. 
darts'  (dim),  ft.    See  nVtii. 
tlaas-  (das),  ».  [A  var.  of  I/aw.]  A  small  lanil- 
itig-pliK-c.  [Scotch.] 

Tbcj  *n«i  re*u-hed  a  little  last  in  the  middle  of  .  .  . 
Jt  tmall  Utldtlb;  pi.ee.  llwpt.  lSruwriie,  [I.  til. 

daasy  (dM'i),  n. ;  pi.  dassini  (-iz).  (Native 
name  ]  The  southeni  livrax  or  rock-ralibit  of 
Hie  C«l>o  of  OcmsI  Hope,  lit/t  ax  r.n*n«*. 

dastard  (dus'tlird  i,  n.  mid  («.  [<  SlE.  dastard, 
u  dullartl,  prob.  formed,  with  stiflix  w/rd,  fnitn 
a  Seand.  base  repr.  by  Icel.  dastr,  exhausted, 
liii-athless  (=  Sw.  dial.  (/.i*f.  weary),  pp.  "f 
dirxti.  griMiu,  lose  breath  from  exhaustion ;  Icel. 
dasadhr,  exhausted,  pp.  of  da*a*k.  become  ex- 
hausted, reflexive  of  'tlamt  =  Sw.  dara.  lie  idle, 
whence  K.  daft.;  q.  v.    Ct.  OD.  ttasaert,  daa- 


Xo  doubt  pn  tt.  nU  were  received 
tor.,  ami  du«toiTi  or  comminluti  froL. 
manufacturer*.   J.  T.  WkttUr,  Sliort  UUt,  India,  p.  M7. 

daswet,  ».    See  daze. 

Dasya  (das'i-S),  ...  [XL..  <  Or.  fatrir,  thick, 
dense,  shaggy,  hairy,  rough.  =  L.  df-iunis,  thick : 
see  dense.)  A  genus  of  marine  alga*,  lielongiiig 
to  the  order  FUtrtdetr.  The  frond*  urc  bright  red,  III! 
fonu  or  coiuprcnt*d.  Ivu. idling,  mid  jfilytiplioDoua.  The 
genu,  li  t'tt^t  lall)1  rliaracteri^i.1  by  the  moltokipbonoiia 
nl.iiietiU  wlili li  cloth.-  th*'  frond  or  iu  ufi- r  jotrtj.,  and  in 
which  the  tetm*|ioTct  are  borne  In  regular  row*.  There 
ST*  ahout  70  apet-le.,  moatly  tropical,  many  oeeurrlng  on 
the  cnatt  of  Aiittrnlin.  ttaswt  tl^rans  I*  n  lieantlful  *pt> 
eie*,  common  in  the  I'nitrd  tttatet,  from  rape  iTad  aotith- 
w  itnl.  and  In  the  Adriatic  »e»  ;  it  i.  called  cAeni//e. 

dasyberdr,  '..    S<-e  tlasihrrd. 

DasygastraB  (das-i-gas'tr*-).  ».  ;»'.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
iridic,  shaggy,  hairy.  +  Jott'/o,  belly.]  In  La- 
treille's  system  of  elassitication,  a  group  of 
Apiaritr  or  Is-es,  having  the  under  side  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  female  hairy,  as  in  the  genera 
Mrnathile,  Anthidtttnt.  etc  The  mason-bees 
iind  leaf  cutter  bees  belong  to  this  group.  Also 
written  Ittintigiintrriv,  Ikistfgattritr. 

Dasylirion  (das-i-lir'i-on).  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  dumv. 
thick,  dense,  +  >t,fMov~  n  lily.    The  plants  are 


Dasyproctida; 

Illy-like,  with  numerous  crowded  leaven.]  A 
liliaceous  genus  of  Mexico  and  adjacent  part* 
of  the  United  States,  allied  to  1  iwcvi,  with  a 
dense  rosette  of  rigid,  linear,  often  spinoaelv 
toothed  leaves,  and  a  tall  stem  bearing  a  pani- 
cle of  small  white  flowers.  There  are  nearly  20 
species,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  culti- 
vated  for  ornament, 
dasymeter  (da-aim'e-t*r),  «.  [<  Or.  daoif,  thick, 
dense,  +  piTpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  de- 
signed for  testing  the  density  of  gases.  See 
manometer. 

DaKyonila  (das-i-or'nis),  it.  [NL.  (Vigors  and 
norsfield,  lHiM),  <  Or.  Aamr,  shaggy,  hairy,  + 
opivr,  a  bird.)  A  genus  of  dentirostral  oscine 
piisM'rine  birds  of  the  mainline  group,  inhabit- 
ing Australia,  Now  Zealand,  Africa,  etc.  Tb* 
tpecle.  compotliiK  the  genu,  at  originally  propoacd  are 
how  diatrihuted  lit  the  genera  S^hrnura  and  Jtroaturus 

Dasypsedes  (das-i-pe'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  oocrif, 
rough,  hair}-.  +  rate,  pi.  ira.dVc,  child.  Coined 
by  Sundevall  in  1873  as  an  alternative  to  Ftilo- 
ptrdes,  this  being  liable  to  confusion  with  I'silo- 
panics.]    Same  as  I'tilopades. 

dasypaedic  (das-i-pd'dik),  a.  [As  Dasypa-des  + 
-ic.j    Same  as  pttlttptttHe. 

Dasypeltida  (das-i-iiel'ti-d*),  n.  pi.  [NL..,  < 
Jtasyjtrltis  +  -'da-  j  The  Atsy/Wfinor  regarded 
as  a  separate  family:  same  as  Hhaehiodontida. 

DasypeltilUB  (das'l-pel-ti'ne),  it.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
IUixypelti*  +  -tntr.]  A  subfamily  of  Cvlttbrida, 
typified  by  the  genua  DasypeltU,  having  the 
body  slender,  the  maxillary  teeth  few  and  nidi- 
mental,  and  the  hypapophyses  of  several  ver- 
tebra* piercing  the  throat  and  capped  with 
enamel,  thus  forming  a  series  of  esophageal 
teeth.  Kruiii  thlt  reniarkalde  ttrurture  the  group  I.  alto 
t  ailed  KkMki.*t<-«t\d.r,  after  the  genua  AAitrWiuH.  one 
of  the  teveral  .inonymt  of  Ihuyprltis,  llealdr*  tHuyfrl 
tit.  the  tub! ainlly  include,  the  genu.  KlaetiMtodon. 

Dagypeltla  (das-i-pel'tis),  «.  [NT..,  <  Or.  ooiri^, 
thick,  dense,  +  irtVr*;,  a  light  shield.]  The  tyri- 
ical  genua  of  the  family  ltastfpelUda.  1).  rcabra 
is  an  African  .ipecies.  Also  Anodon,  IHodnn, 
and  Ilhachiodtm  (which  see). 

dasyphyllotu  (das-i-fll'iis),  a.  [<  Or.  Aum. 
hairy,  +  fi'/jov  =  L.  folium,  leaf.]  In  ftof., 
having  woolly  or  hairy  leaves. 

Dasyptdae(da-sip'i-dc),  n.  pi.  [NL,]  Same  as 
Ikin/iKMlidar. 

dasypode  (das'i-pod),  n.  [<  Iktsmms  (hatM- 
pod-) :  see  TM-ypus.]  An  animal  of  the  family 
Dast/podida- ;  an  armadillo.    Also  daxyjddr. 

dasypodid  (da-aip'o-did),  it.  An  edentate  of 
the  familv  IMsypodida>. 

Dasypodid»  (das-i-pod'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NT..,  < 
DasyuHs  (-pod-)  +  -idtr.]  A  South  American 
family  of  loricate  edentate  quadrupeds;  the 
armadillos.  It  »a»  formerly  conterndnoii.  with  Hie 
Mitiorder  /.orteabi  of  KdtnJaia  ;  It  It  now,  by  the  etclu- 
tion  .if  Tatttnidar  and  Chtamydopisoritta*,  rratrtcted  to  the 
tjplcal  armadill.ia,  having  llie  fare  toe*  vaiioiuly  ntoditled 
and  dUproportiiitiate  in  length  to  one  another,  the  *eeond 
Wing  the  longeat,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  varioudy 
•hortetied  :  tlw  head  ln^*ad  behind  ;  and  the  ear.  far  aparL 
Tliere  are  four  tnbfamlllet :  Itatypmtiuar  title  rncou!*rt*i 
.VenuriW  (the  kaba**x.il*l,  Primx'jdmxlintr  ithe  kabalat- 
1*0*1.),  and  Tulfflvutuvr  (the  apan>    Alto  fM*yi*fn-. 

Dasypodin»3  (daa'i-jsWi'nti),  n.  ;.(.  [NL.,  < 
Dasvpus(-potl-)  +  -istr.]  The  typical  gubfatnily 
of  the  IhtsDpodida,  containing  the  encoubert, 
peludo.  etc.  They  have  the  anterior  aiid  posterior  ill 
vUion.  <if  the  carapuee  wi  II  marked  •  the  tall  with  a  too 
tUar  .heath ;  the  teeth  moderate  in  uuinlier  0*  or  10  on 
each  aide  above  and  below):  and  the  Rrat  to  the  thltd 
utHfararpal  regularly  urn  liui..i  in  t.-ntth,  lli<-  ibi-i!  « 
Ing  the  lohge.t,  and  the  hurt" 
The  genera  are  faunujsM  and  . 
niMir  antl  armadillo. 

dagypodlne  (da-sip'o-din).  o. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  < ' 
Jhvruptnlitttr. 

It  n.  On,,  of  the  Itasyptxlina;  as  the  peludo. 
Datjtpu*  f  illostiH. 

Dasyproct*  (das-i-i.rok'tji),  «.  rNL.,  <  Gr.  Aa- 
ei  xput>r<jr„  with  hair}'  buttocks,  <  dutnV,  hairy, 
+  rp*.*T<ii',  the  buttocks.]  The  typical  genu, 
of  the  family  Iktsyproetida:  it  inc'lmle*  the  whole 
of  the  family  rtivpt  III*  i*.aii.  ami  It  chararterized  by 
having  only  X  devebipetl  torn  on  the  bind  feet.  It  com 
prebend*  all  the  agouti*  and  the  .conchy,  u  the  yelloa. 
romped  agouti  tit.  aantitiy,  Atara't  agouti  </>.  iMtnrL  and 
the  acouchy  (/>.  aenuelipi  It.  nrtmeky  Inhabit*  notne  of 
the  Wet  Indie,  a*  well  n*  South  America:  the  other H*- 
eiew  of  the  genu,  are  onfitled  to  South  America.  See  cut. 
under  acf/urhtt  aisl  aaouti. 

A  rodent  of 

Dasyproctida  (das-i-prok'ti-de).  n.  pi.  [NL^ 
<  Iktiittprnrta  +  -ido>.]  A  family  of  simpliri 
dent  rodents,  of  the  hystricine  series,  consist- 
ing of  the  two  genera  f  a/ooesygand  lkusyi<rorla. 


dasyproctid  (daa-i-prok'tid),  a. 
the  family  l*a*ypn*tida: 
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the  f. 


 ol  witU"^  contains  the  paca  alone 

(/'.  prteri),  the  lattei-  the  agoutis.  The  nails  at  the 
feet  lire  hoot-like ;  the  fn*"  te*t  arc  &  toed ;  the  hln<l  Icet 
have  alao  A  toe*  tpactil.  or  °nly  ;*  t«gvmtli»l ;  tile  tail  tft  ru- 
diiucbtary  or  very  short ;  the  ears  are  low  ;  uo.l  Hh'  upper 
U|i  U  not  cleft.  Contrary  l<>  the  nil.  in  the  hystrleW 
aeries  of  rodents,  the  clavicles  arc  rudimentary  ;  mi  I  the 
tit- ilnr  treth  are  aeml-ro<itcd,  and  the  incisors  long.  Th« 
/kirvjirvWone  are  related  to  tile cavie*  amt  chinchillas  (see 
ffieif  mi<1  rA.arA.4V11);  the)  are  confine*!  to  tile  Neotropi- 
cal region.  Inhabiting  issrta  of  Mexico,  some  of  tlie  West 
Indies,  and  the  greater  part  of  South  America,  cajiecially 
wn..l.*l  and  watered  localities.  See  rub  under  apoufi 
and  VtYOrftnu*. 
DasypOS  (das'i-pue),  n,  [XL.,  <  Gr.  rSam'-n-aur, 
hairy-  or  rough-? ootod ;  used  only  us  a  nottu,  a 
hare,  rabbit ;  <  Aaoi%,  hairy,  rough,  +  irniir  (xod-) 
=  E.  /out.)  A  genus  of  armadillos,  formerly 
conterminous  with  the  family  IkunDtodider,  now 
restricted  to  certain  species  of  the  subfamily 
Ihurupodimr  (which  see).  See  also  cut  under 
armadillo. 

Dasyrharnphns  (da»-i-ram'fus),  n.  [ N L,  (llom- 
broti  and  Jaequinot,  1H46),  <  Gr.  <W  >•,  shaggy, 
hairy,  +  papaar,  beak,  snout.]  A  genus  of  pen- 
guins, of  the  family  Spheuuirida- :  so  called  from 
having  the  bill  extensively  feathered.  The  only 
species  is  1).  adelite,  of  the  antarctic  seas. 

dasytes  (das'i-MSs), ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rWrrar,  hairi- 
ness, roughness,  i  nVio-i-r ,  hairy,  rough :  see  1M- 
»ya.]  1.  In  sodl.,  hairiness;  hirsutencss;  a 
growth  of  hair  on  some  part  not  usually  hairy. 
— 2.  [«rtp.]  In  entum.,  a  genus  of  beetles,  of 
the  family  Clerida: 

daayure  (das'i-ur),  i».  [<  i*wyMr»w.]  An  ani- 
mal of  the  subfamily  llatuMrina: -Thylactne 
daayure.  See  rairfrrcit.il.  anil  /A.vtaeuif,  Ursine 
dajyurw,  the  Tsamaiiian  devil.   See  .Siarror.Ai.ua. 

Dagyurida  (daa-i-u'ri-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Da*u- 
uru-t  +  -ida.)  A  family  of  polyprotodont  mar- 
supial  mammaU.  The,  ha<e  4  incisors  In  each  half 
of  the  upper  and  »  In  each  halt  of  the  lower  Jaw ;  the 
canines  well  developed ;  the  Mod  feci  with  the  .lawless 
hallux  small  and  rudimentary,  rarely  ap,K.nblc;  the 
Unit*  of  proportionate  length  :  the  stomach  simple  ,  and 
no  co-euro,  liny  am  predatory  carnivorous  or  Inaeotlv..- 
r«u«  marsupials  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  Sow  llulnca,  and 
■..me  other  lalamts.  They  are  divided  Into  tin.  two  •oti- 
I  MyrmrtobiiMT.  Those  animals 
indiscriminately  aa  brush-tailed 


are  sometime*  known 
opotaoma. 

D&gyurlnaBfdas'i-tj-rl'ne),  » 


pi.  [NL.,</M*.v- 


uru*  +  -/not.}  A  subfamily  of  fhini/uritlir ;  the 
dasyures.  The  hmgue  U  not  specially  citenalle.  and 
the  nreioolara  and  molars  are  not  more  than  7  in  niimlwr ; 
III  tllete  reetiecta  the  auhfaniily  la  eontrut.il  with  .Ifyr- 
«ne^T<'W.ntr(wli|rll  aee).  Tlie  tea/liiiirxeiiera  are  Ihxiiturvs, 
Sttrrttphitut,  and  Thvlnciniu,  or  the  true,  Uie  undue,  and 
tin  thylaclne  daaynr<«.  and  l'hn*m.mlr .  the  last  in  proas* 
ly  ma<le  the  typfol  a  dtlteretit  aulifaniilt  ,  I'lxur-ymlintt. 
dasyuriae  (das-i-u'rin),  rt.  Pertaiuing  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  iJujrt/«riN<r  or 
Ituxguritla. 

Dasyurus  (das-i-u'rus),  ».  [NIj-,  <  Gr.  Ajirrr. 
hairy,  rough,  +  oipd,  tail.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  subfamily  Danyuriiur,  formerly  coexten- 
sive with  the  subfamily,  now  restricted  by  the 
exclusion  of  Thgtacimui  and  .SnminAi/iM.  The 
true  daytm  ol  the  reatrlrted  le-nua  nn.tly  lnllal.lt  Au- 
■  Taamania.  where  they  replai*  the  tmallcr  pitd 


eaniivnrou*  ijundnitK-.h  of  other  countries,  %wh 
a»  eata  anil  touttelinea  and  TlVStttMK  lliere  iut  »evernl 
»r«"-k»,  The  dental  forniala  it :  »  inrlann  in  each  half  id 
the  upper  and  S  In  each  half  of  the  lower  Jaw  ;  1  canine  2 

fwrmnhra,  and  4  m.dar«  In  each  half  jaw.    Tile  vertehral 
ormula  Is:  cervical,  1  ;  doral.  1:1;  luniliar.  ti:  sacral,  2; 
caudal.  IK  or  more.   The  fore  feet  are  S  toed,  lxit  the  hal- 
IBa  la  ahaent  from  the  hind  feet, 
dat.    An  abbreviation  of  il'ilirr. 
data,  n.   Plural  of  datum. 

datable  (da'ttybl).rt.  [iHntel,  r.,  +  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  dated.    Also  spelled  datrnblr. 

The  earliest  tlatmW*  coins  are  from  Sicily,  the  *arv- 
Ins  fortunes  of  trie  Sicilian  wars  maaiiu.-  |n>»lhl«  certain 
chroaol.jcteal  Inferences. 

Imat  Tant-tr,  The  Alphnhet,  I.  e» 

dataler  (da'ta-ler),  it.  [R.  dial.,  also  written 
lUitaller:  tee  daytaler.]    Same  as  daytaler. 

t .  aataire  ex  »p.  Pg  It.  aatariu.  <  MI,,  mtariun. 
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adatarv  (see  def.),  lit.  a  dater  (so  railed  be- 
cause fie  elates  and  destditelies  official  docu- 
ments), prop,  atlj.,  ndating  to  dates.  <  rfnfn,  da- 
tum, a  date:  see  rfofc1,  ».]  An  officer  of  the 
chancery  at  Kome,  who  directly  represents  the 
pope  in'all  matters  relating  to  grants,  dispen- 
sations, etc.  All  petitions  pass  through  his  hands ;  he 
ha*  the  right  of  granting  lieiiellcc*  not  exceeding  an  an. 
liual  value  of  H  ducats  ;  and  with  him  anlely  rests  the  duly 
of  regsslerlug  and  dating  all  hulls  and  other  documents 
Issued  from  the  Vatican,  lie  is  generally  a  hisliop,  and 
li  nasisted  li;  u  sulnlularv.  who  is  als,i  In  holy  imlers. 
Wlieil  a  cnrdilinl  l>  elected  Ui  the  office  of  datary  lie  liewrs 
the  title  of  nnafai/nrsi.    See  ifuriiry*. 

datary3  (da'tari ), ».  [=  V.  daterie  =  S».  data- 
ria  =Vg.  datana  =  It.  dataria,  datrria.  <  ML.  da- 
tana,  the  office  or  business  of  a  datarv.  proji. 
fern,  of  adj.  <latariu»:  see  dataryl.]  Tlie  office 
or  duty  of  dating  aud  despatching  papal  docu- 
ments; specifically,  a  branch  of  the  Curia  at 
Rome,  established*  about  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  for  the 
purpose  of  dating,  registering,  and  despatching 
all  nulls  and  documents  issued  by  the  pope, 
examining  and  reporting  upon  petitions,  etc.. 
and  granting  favors  and  dispensations  under 
certain  conditions  and  limitations.  See  rfafnryl. 

For  riches,  hesidea  the  temporal  dominions,  ho  [Plus 
V.  |  hath  In  all  the  countries  before<iiame.l  the  rfornry  or 
dUpaUhiiutof  Bulls.  tttmtU,  Letters,  I.  I.  Xv 

date1  (dat),  n.  [<  SIE.  date,  <  OP.  oVifc,  P.  date 
=  Hp.  Pg.  It.  data,  <  ML.  data,  t.,  also  datum, 
neut.  (>1>.  li.  Pan.  Sw.  do-fain),  date,  note  of 
time  and  place,  so  called  from  L.  datum, 
given,  the  nrvt  word  of  the  customary  note  in 
letters  or  documents  giving  the  place  and  time 
of  writing  or  issue,  as  datum  Soma;  given  at 
Rome  (on  such  a  day);  fetn.  or  neut.  of  L. 
dattu.  given  (=  (Jr.  iwrof),  pp.  of  dare  =  Gr. 
rloVirjj,  2d  aor.  ooiawt  (rlnlotu,  I  give)  =  OBttlg. 
dati  —  Hlav.  Sere,  rfafi  =  Pol.  rfuc  =  Kuss.  <7a/i, 
darati  =  Lith.  duti  =  Lett,  dot  =  Skt.  y/  dd, 
give  (daddmi.  1  give).  Prom  L.  dare,  pp.  datujt. 
come  also  E.  date'1,  datum,  dado,  and  dte*  (doub- 
lets of  datel),  datary,  datinn,  dative,  and  from 
the  same  root  (from  L.  donare)  donate,  dauatire, 
eondone,  etc.]  1.  That  part  of  a  writiug  or 
an  inscription  which  purports  to  specify 'the 
time  when,  and  usually  the  place  where,  it  was 
execute.!.  A  full  date  Includes  the  place,  day.  month, 
aixl  year  ;  hut  lu  ww  ca».  <  the  date  may  consist  of  only 
  or  two  of  these  particulars,  aa  the  year  on  a  coin.  In 

1.  tl.  rs  the  .laic  Is  I  ltd  to  Indicate  the  time  wh.-n  they 

arc  written  or  sent ;  la  deeds,  contracts,  wills,  ami  other 
papers,  to  liuth-ate  the  time  of  CKrcutiou,  and  usually  tin 
time  from  which  they  are  t. italic  cite,  ton  the  rights  of  the 
parties  ;  hut  the  written  date  docs  „„t  exclude  evidence 
<h!  the  real  time  of  execution  or  delivery,  aud  conso.|iicnt 
taking  effect.  In  documents  tlie  date  i.  usually  placed  at 
the  end,  hut  may  l«c  at  the  beginning,  as  it  is  now  gener- 
ally In  letters. 

Tills  lived  ma)  Inmr  an  older  /Mfe  than  what  you  have 
ohtalu  il  from  )onr  Ijd) 

O.H.nriv.  Way  of  the  World,  v.  IX. 

2.  The  time,  with  more  or  less  particularity, 
when  some  event  has  hujijiened  or  is  to  happen ; 
as,  the  date  of  a  bailie;  the  date*  of  birth  aud 
death  on  a  monument;  the  date  of  Easter  va- 
ries from  year  In  year,  or  is  variable.  —  3.  Point 
or  peri.sl  of  time  in  general:  as,  at  that  eurly 
date. —  4.  A  seusou  or  allotted  period  of  time. 

Then  ever  stuill,  while  i/ofo  of  timea  remain, 
The  ilrateua  th)  soul,  the  earth  th)  fame  contain. 

ford.  Tame  s  Memorial. 
Vour  Onfrof  belilnrull-m,  llailiun,  Is  explr'd. 

(o».rrcre.  Way  i>f  the  World,  v.  10, 

When  your  rfiif*  Is  over, 
peacefully  ye  tad.-. 

It.  T  <;«±t, 

Of  years. 

Whi  n  his  rlatt 
Ikiulded  her  ow  n,  for  waul  of  |ila>ma<es. 
Usui  t.-I  hi.  hall,  and  floisti  l<U  kite,  and 
HI*  lusip  to  plownre  Dllth. 

TcasiwniM,  A)  liner  s  Field. 

Diirutiou;  cimtinuance. 

Am-  "f  cmllesa  dote.  Af.Vfon.  T.  U.  Xfl,  649. 

We  aa)  thai  N  aming  s  ciidlfwa.  and  tilanie  Kate 
fur  not  allowing  Life  a  longer  /hire. 

I'.*),  DMW  of  sir  Henry  Wootton. 
7.  End  :  conclusion.  [Rare.] 

•'  Why  Handc  ^e  ydel    he  sayde  to  tlios. 
,Nc  kuawe  je  of  this  day  no  italtf 

.Wlrmtit*  forms  (K.  E.  T.  8.),  L  MS. 
Yet  hnth  the  loosest  dav  his 
Tamil*  o/n  SamrfCMHfi  llalln.h.  Vila,  I»4). 
What  lime  Would  sfuire,  from  steel  recelrea  its  fitttr. 

I'opr.  U.  <d  the  U,  111  171. 

8f.  A  duv-book.  journal,  or  dinrv.  Minnheu.— 
Date  certalne.  m  f-  rvh  t.ur,  th*  date  fixed  when  the 
Insimmerit  t.a»  >•. .  n  .nhjided  to  the  formalllj  ..f  regis 

trat Ion,  aft.  r  which  the  )Mrth-a  to  the  dw-l  .wnrnd  !•>  

in. I  consent  change  the  date  - Down  to  date,  nn  to 
data,  to  the 


date-line 

So  of  Solon  win  In  reference  to  Rehohnoni,  ami  of  every 
father  In  reference  to  every  son,  uu  tit  daft, 

r.  if.  /later.  New  Timothy,  p.  138. 

Out  Of  date,  no  longer  in  nae  or  in  logim  ;  obsolete:  out 
of  season ;  old-fashioned. 

In  Parliament  hia  |Burke  »|  eloquence  wna  sal  of  uW 
A  young  generation,  which  knew  him  not.  had  filled  the 
House.  Jftirutihis',  Warren  UastiuHS. 

No  flower-girls  ill  tlie  market, 
Tor  dowers  ore  no/  o/  <tau, 

II.  II.  Stoddard.  Persian  Songs. 

To  bear  date,  see  5«n4.— To  make  datee,  to  make 

appointments,  (it)  For  tlie  ps-rfomiaticen  of  a  theatrical 
company.  (M  For  a.x-ret  meetings,  espeiiall)  lor  nn  ine 
moral  purrs  os'I  make  asskgnatham. 
date'  (dAt),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dated,  ppr.  datim/. 
[=  F.  rfrtfer  =  Sp.  Pg.  rfnfar  =  It.  datare,  <  ML 
datare,  note  the  date,  <  data,  datuui.  date:  see 


datei,  n.)  I.  tram.  I.  To  mark  with  a  date, 
as  a  letter  or  other  writing.    See  rfnfei,  a.,  1. 


They  say  that  < 


i  dalnl. 
qucr.  Hi. 


A  letter 
Dutch  village  an 


music  should  never  lie  « 
ft.  She  Stoops  to  Cuuuuc 
received  from  him,  .  .  .  liaKd  at  a  small 
•u  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

/rem,,  Knickerbocker,  p.  ti. 

2.  To  note  or  fix  the  time  of,  as  of  an  event  or 
transaction ;  assign  a  date  or  time  of  occurrence 
to:  as,  to  date  an  event  in  ancient  history. 

I  dots  from  this  era  the  corrupt  method  of  education 
among  lis.  Sttift.  Modern  Education. 

11.  intrant.  1.  To  have  a  date:  aa,  the  letter 
date*  from  Rome.  See  I.,  1 .—  2.  To  have  begin- 
ning; derive  origin. 

The  Hatavlan  iciwblle  .fat's  from  the  ■uccmstw  ..(  Urn 
French  arms.  A'tvreff, 

3.  To  use  a  date  in 
some  point  In  time. 

We  .  .  .  dote  from  th*  1st*  a<ra  of 


date-t  (dat),  it.  [<  ME.  date,  dat  m  Sp.  dado,  m.. 
as  Pg.  dada.  f..  =  It.  data,  m. ,  <  L,  datum  (=  tir. 
oWdv),  neut.,  usually  in  )d.,  also  data,  fern.,  a 
grant,  allowance,  gift,  tribute,  lit.  a  thing  given, 
neut.  and  fem.  of  L.  datun,  given :  see  </flfc> ,  aud 
datum,  at  which  rf«/*s  is  a  doublet.]  A  grant ; 
concession;  gift. 

Hya  fadres  sepulture  for  to  pronydc  ; 
Entered  in  Alilsay  of  the  Montc-serrat, 
That  place  augmented  passingly  Unit  dat, 
Alel  relltld  grefl)  to  the  house  etlCTrnsc. 

Horn.  ../  /'.irrenoy  (E.  E.  T.  A.),  1.  ;.«>. 

date*  (dat),  a.  [<  ME.  date,  <  OP.  </«<<•,  also  d,i- 
tit,  datille.  P.  dattr  =  Pr.  datil,  dart, I  =  Sp.  ddtil 
=  Pg.  rfufi/f  =  It.  dattilo,  riatttra  (of.  D.  dadil 
=  G.  <i/i/f</  =  Dan.  daddel  =  Sw.  dadtl.  from 
OF,  or  It.)  =  Pol.  Bohein.  dal.t,)l,  <  L.  dartyht* 
(NL  also,  after  Rom.,  datalun),  <  Gr.  rlnsTi/'ic, 
a  date,  so  called  from  its  shajie,  lit.  a  finger, 
also  a  dactvl:  see  duetul,  a  doublet  of  datr*.) 
The  fruit  of  tho  date-palm.  PAtrnij  daetylift  ra, 
used  extensively  as  an  article  of  food  by  tho 
natives  of  northern  Africa  and  of  some  coun- 
1  ries  of  Asia.  It  Is  an  oblong  drupe,  which  . -otit.il  i, .  a 
single  seed,  consist  lug  of  a  hard  horny  albumen  .lis  ply 
See  dat*  palm. 


AtfMcaptwtthniyncclgyiiger,  .  .  .  they  lion  agreable. 

W».<  ».*<£.  E.  T.  .*.),  p.  jso. 


5.  Age  : 


rssj  In  the  ]»a*trv. 
Shut.,  K.  and  J.,  Iv.  t. 

dateable,  a.    See  datable. 
da  teatTO  (dii  ta-li'tr<».    [It.:  da,  <  L.  dr.  of; 
teatro,  <  L.  Iheatrum,  theater.]    In  ismjuc.  a  di- 
reetion  signifying  that  a  piece  is  to  bo  played 
or  perfornxsl  in  a  theatrical  slylo. 
dateless  (dflt'les),  a.    [<  datZ  +  -Id**.]  1. 
Having  no  dale;  ls-uring  nothing  to  indicate 
its  date.— 2.  Not  distinguishable  or  divisible 
by  dates;  without  incident ;  eventless. 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow. 

hid  b  deaths. fo>ef,«<  night. 

nets.  \xv. 


To  divide  our  otlwrw  tse  dsvrefess.  monotonous,  stale  life 
into  refreshing  changes  of  .  haulers,  jsiragmidm,  verses, 
and  clauses.  litntrdwait,  t'rentlve  Week,  |i.  Ho. 

3.  So  old  or  far  distant  in  time  as  lo  be  undat- 
able ;  of  indefinitely  long  duration. 

age  a  ilatri.iu.  while 
icrd  wand.  I  d  villi  his  ftavdt, 

Coo-r.doe,  Religious  MtlsingK 


mould- 


lo  lift 
ltu**i«. 


and  deluges  lo 

date-line  (dut'lln),  n.  Tlie  bnundnn-line  be- 
twoeti  tieigli boring  regions  where  the  calendar 
day  is  different,  This  line  nans  through  the  Pads, 
.-can,  and  ls».ip|Hwed  to  coincide  with  lln  meridian  ol  I- 
hours  or  tM>  from  lireemwich  ;  but  II  piw  I iciillj  follow, 
n  vmicwhut  devious  course,  and  Is  aoioctim.s  confused. 
Thus  thcSandnvi  ol  the  Russian  and  ot  the  American  «•! 
tiers  in  Alaska  formerly  1. 11  upon  dill,  rent  dais.   <lri  the 

ciisl  of  Hie  dale  line  the  nominal  date  Ism  earlier 

on  the  west  of  It:  so  that  the  American  soudui  In 

Monday, 


Digitized  by  Google 


date- mark 

(dat'mark),  it.  A  special  mark 
stamped  on  an  article  of  gold  or  silver  to  indi- 
cate the  year  of  manufacture.  Thin,  In  the  Lou 
<l»n  loddsinlths  foinpany,  during  the  twenty  years  Ironi 
to:  l  •  i '  wart  »«*  i  l.tt.-i  ,  t  :i„  ..i|,i._u.[ ;,.  «,«n 
Old  English  chunrter;  lot  the  next  twenty  years,  begin- 
ning In  lsrti  and  ending  In  ltaman  capluli  wen4 
adopted. 

date- palm  (dat'pam'),  t».  Tho  common  name 
of  Phamit  dartylifrra,  the  palm-tree  of  Scrip- 
ture: also  called  datr-trrt.  Next  to  the 
tree,  tbu  date  it  uui|iicstlonahly  tile  must  interesting  and 
Useful  of  lilt,  palm  till*..  As  with  the 
nearly  awry  |iarl  is  ap 
the  fruit  not  only 
affords  the  princi- 
pal food  of  the  in. 
habitants  uf  vuri- 
oils  countries,  lull 
I*  a  sotiree  of  a  large 
part  of  their  traffic. 
It  u  cultivated  In 
immense  imniliem 
all  orer  the  north- 
ern part  of  Africa 
us  well  At  in  south* 
wealeru  Asia,  and 
In  found  through 
southern  Europe, 
though  rarely  pro- 
durtive  there.  Its 
stem  shoots  up  to 
Uie  height  of  froni 
flu  to  SU  reel.  Willi 
out  branch  or  divl- 
slon,  and  Is  of  near- 
ly the  same  thick- 
ness throughout  Its 

)■  ll.'l  ll         i  I'  'IU  Hit' 

auiumit  it  throws 
tnit  a  maguillceiil 
crown  of  large  fea- 
tlwr-shaiiesl  leaves, 
and  a  number  of 
spodlcrv,  each  of 
which   in   the  fe- 


ICIeosSU  (M.et.ui.m/feea 


One  who 


.-at.  a 


dater  (da'ter),  a.  1. 
dutary.    See  datargi. 

iMtain  |K  |.  a  M,r  of  writings  :  and  tni..r*  particular- 
ly. the  ,UUr  or  dc.jut.  her  ,.t  the  IN>|».  .  hulls.  Co,.„„r. 

date-»hell  (dat'shel),  n.    [<  dn»*  +  *hc)l.\  A 
mussel-shell  of  the  stone-boring  genus  l.ilho- 
—i  (or  Litlt»phaguJi),  of  the  family  Hgtilida; 


»"  the  Mediterranean  /,.  </or<v'"«,  abounding  in 
the  subaqueous  columns  of  the  temple  of  Kern- 
pi*  at  Poxiuoli.  near  Naples:  so  called  from  it* 
shape  or  ap]H>srnni'e.    See  l.ithiidnmiu. 

date-sugar  |dat'shug'§r),  it.  Sugar  produced 
froni  the  sap  of  the  date-palm,  and  from  »ome 
other  aperies  of  the  same  genus. 

date-tree  I dat'tre),  ».    The  date-palm. 

Tlie ito/e-f-ves of  El  Mcdlnsji  merit  their  celebrity.  Their 
•Ut<  ly  fidutitiiar  stems  here  seem  higher  than  In  other 
la>ttl«.  atfl  their  lower  fronds  arc  all.  .wed  to  trctiibh.  in  tlw 
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Europe,  where  it  Is  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian 
hark,  as  a  yellow  dy  e,  and  In  the  manufacture  uf  cortUure 

Datiscaceae  <dat-U-ka'so-«i),  n,  pi.  [SI j.,  <  iM- 
fj#<-(i  +  -rm.r  |  Astnull  natural  order  of  plants, 
with  ttpctalouK  flowers,  but  having  closer  affini- 
ties with  the  ( 'ucmrbitace<r  and  Hrgonititttr  than 
with  any  of  the  apetaloua  orders,  and  united 
by  Haillon  with  the  .Sasifragticnr.  There  art- 
only  three  genera,  of  which  Ihititta  la  the  best- 
known. 

datiacln  ida-tis'ln),  n.  [<  Thitixra  +  -in'-'.]  A 
substance  (CoiHooOjo)  having  tlie  appearance 
of  grape-sugar,  first  extracted  bv  Braoonnot 
from  the  leaven  of  Itatitea  eannahina.  It  has 
been  lined  as  a  yellow  dye. 

datlsl  (da-tl'sl),  n.  The"  mnemonic  name  given 
by  Petrus  Hispauus  to  that  mood  of  the  third 
figure  of  syllogism  in  which  the  major  premiae  U 
universal  and  affirmative,  and  the  minor  premise 
and  conclusion  are  particular  and  affirmative. 
These  distinction*  of  quantity  ami  uuallty  are  Indicated 
by  the  vowels  (-f  the  word  «  «,  The  letter  s  after  the 
sreund  vowel  shows  that  the  mood  Is  reduced  to  direct 
reasouInK  hy  the  simple  conversion  of  the  minor,  and  the 
Initial  d  shows  that  the  resulting  nsood  Is  darli.  The  fol- 
low hut  is  an  example  of  a  syllmrisni  In  datisi:  All  men 


daub 


vlrUona  of  the 
rllevrd  lait  cannot  1st 


Data  of  coruclon  maai,  tlie  nrtirlti 
mlntl :  proptsiitlnns  that  must  he 
proved. 

Many  philosophers  have  attempted  to  establish  on  the 
prtneljdea  of  common  sense  propositions  which  ate  not 
oritcinal  dtrfa  of  anscioutrtw ;  while  the  original  cfara  or 
evtssrwujsiesr.  from  which  their  liroposiUons  were  derived, 
aud  t»  wlilch  Uiey  owed  their  whole  lieooss!ly  and  truth 
tht-se  data  the  same  philosophers  were  islran-re  to  say  ) 
not  disposed  U>  admit.  Sir  W.  UamiUtm 

»'ftl       from'  which  all  the  lielghu  arid  depths  are  new 

sure.!  In  the  plana  of  a  railway,  etc. 
datum-plane  (da'tum-plan),  n.     In  rraniom.. 
a  given  horizontal  plane  from  which  meagare- 
ments  of  skulla  proceed,  or  to  which  the  di- 
mensions of  skull*  are  referred. 

Tlw  liorlioHtal  dalvm  ytan/  adopteil  by  (lerman 
olisjrlats.  .Seseisee,  V 


[NL.,  <  Hind.  ff*at«rd,  a 
A  genus  oft 


[=F.  drift/ =  Pr. 
Hu  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  rfrifiro  =  T).  ilatuf  =  G.  Dan 
Hw.  ifafir,  <  U.  liatir 


male  plant  t-ears 
a  hunch  of  from  leu  to  3uo  dates,  each  bunch  welshiiuc 
from  »  to  24  Is.llllds.  Tlie  fniit  Is  eaten  fresh  or  dried. 
The  best  dates  of  i  iMiimereo  are  obtained  fn.in  tie-  coasts 
of  the  IVrsian  gulf,  wh.-re  the  tree  Is  cultivated  with  irrral 
cure,  and  where  over  loo  varieties  are  known.  The  ilaU - 
palm  w-as  probably  originally  derived  from  the  wild  date- 
palm,  P.  sjfresfn's,  which  Is  found  throughout  India,  and 
Is  planted  very  extensively  in  Hernial,  chiefly  for  the  pro. 
tlu.  tioli  of  toddy  and  sugar.    See  i"*<r««x. 

date-plum  (dat'plum),  ».  A  name  for  the 
edible  fruit  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
IMonpgnm.  and  also  for  the  trees.    See  /W,,y. 


It  f.  n-rion,  ly-Medlnah,  p.  Ut,. 

date-Wine  Mat 'win ).  h.  The  fermented  sap  of 
the  ilate-paltn. 

datholite  (dath'6-Ht).  ».    See  tlitoliU. 

elation  (da'shon)i  ».  [<  L.  ilitiio(x-).  <  dsWwj  pp. 
f/'ifsui,  give  :  see  italt  rfrtfr'-.]  In  ciril  //nr.  the 
act  of  giving:  ««.  Ih<></«fi«»  of  an  offtee:  ili»lin- 
giiiihed  frum  ttnuntion  nt  gift  in  that  it  dOM  Met 
imply  tK-netici'tici'  or  liberulily  in  fin"  giver. 

da  tirarsl  (dii  te-rHr'si).  [It.'lo  1m-  ilntwn  out : 
<//r,  <  I.,  de,  of  (to);  tirnr.i  F.  tirrr,  draw;  W,  < 
L.  »r,  retl.  prnn.,  ittn-lf,  themwlve*:  we  f««rl 
and  re.  ]  In  miiH/r,  when  fnllowing  the  name  of 
itistnimi'tits.  a  term  denoting  that  they  are  fur- 
nishiil  W  illi  sliilos:  as.  f//.r«f,i  i/<i  tirariti,  i-nrui  da 
tintrst.  triiiii|i.'tti  or  horns  with  slides. 

DatiSCft  i<ln-tit'kiil,  «.  [XIs.]  A  genus  of  ex- 
ogenous herbs,  tvpe  of  the  order  hati/H'itrnr. 

It  Includes  two  s|WVlea.  .Hie  of  Which  Is  fovlll.1  In  sosltlM-ni 

i  'alitor ii la.  and  the  other.  /'  Atiui^Aiint.  an  hcrbaeeoits 
dUacMMis  fierennlal,  is  a  native  of  the  smithcm  jiarts  of 


dative  (daHiv).  tt.  aiids 
Hi 

Sw.  ifafir,  <  L.  itdfirnut,  of  or  belonging  to  giv- 
ing (iu  lit.  sense,  apart  from  grammar,  first  in 
lie.);  caxiut  datirux  (tr.  <lr.  x-ri>oit  /ortmi),  or 
simply  datiriu,  the  dative  case;  <  datus.  pp. 
of  oW,  give:  see  datel,  date?.]  I.  a.  1.  In 
gram.,  noting  one  of  the  casca  of  nouns  and 
pronouns  and  adjectives  in  Indo-Kuropean  lan- 
guages, and  in  some  others,  used  moat  com- 
monly to  denote  the  indirect  or  remoter  object 
of  tho  action  of  a  verb,  that  to  or  fur  which 
anything  is  dune.  This  case  is  found  in  all  the  ancient 
languages  of  our  family,  and  Is  widely  preserved  even 
among  the  later.  Though  nowhere  distinguished  In  form 
from  the  accusative  or  objective  iu  modem  English,  it  Is 
really  present  iu  such  expressions  as,  give  Aim  Ids  due : 
show  thU  man  live  way;  uml  Aim,  irAoin,  lA'm,  and  (In 
l»rt)  A/r  arc  historically  datir.*,  retaining  a  dative  ter- 
mlnaUiwi.  The  pnvlM  value  of  tlw  original  I  into  Euro 
pean  .lathe  Is  a  matter  of  doubt  ami  dispute.  Abltre- 
viated  dat. 

2.  In  /uir .-  (/i)  Noting  that  which  may  lie  given 
or  disposed  of  at  pleasure;  Iwing  in  one's  gift. 
(A)  Removable,  in  distinction  from  perprtual: 
said  of  an  officer,  (c)  Oiven  or  appointed  by  a 
magistrate  or  a  court  of  justice,  in  distinction 
from  what  is  given  by  law  or  by  a  testator:  as, 
an  executor  dnlire  in  Scots  law  (equivalent  to 
an  administrator).  Decree  dative,  executor  da- 
tive.   Sec  in-civc.  c-rr^li/Or. 

II.  w.  The  dative  case.  See  I..  1  Ethical da- 

ttvS.  SeertA«-af. 

datively  (da'tiv-li),  adr.  In  the  manner  of  the 
dative  case ;  as  a  dative. 

Tile  pronoun  of  the  llrst  or  second  Jiersim,  used  drtf  ice/v. 

TAe  Ceitrifrjr.  XXXII  nib. 

datolite  (dttt'6-lit).  «.  [So  called  from  its  ten- 
dencv  to  divide  into  granular  portions;  <  Gr. 
oarriflflor,  divide,  +  X.tVic,  stone.]  A  Ivorosili- 
cate  of  calcium,  occurring  most  commonly  in 
brilliant  glassy  crystals,  which  are  colorless  or 
of  a  ]ialt-green  tint,  white,  grayish,  or  red ;  also 
iu  a  white,  opaque,  massive  form,  looking  like 
porcelain,  and  in  radiated  columnar  form  with 
botrvoidal  surface  (  the  varietv  botryolite).  n  u 
foil n.l  In  Norway,  the  Ty  rol,  and  Italy,  ami  Iu  fine  crystals 

|ri    N    W    I'  F  —  i  *,     I',  till.  .11.  Ill    .11.1  1 1  i '   I  :  I  k  -.    M  I J  .  1  I '  |*  Hill. 

lug- region,  lliiytonte  I*  a  pseudom. .rj.h  of  diahTtlony 
after  datolite.    Also  ditthtfilr,  AumMiffitr. 

dattock  (dat'ok),  h.  The  wood  of  a  leguminous 
tnii  of  western  Africa,  l>etarium  .Vsr^a/ciwr. 
It  is  hard  and  dense,  and  resembles  mahogany 
in  color. 

datum  i  da'tum).  h.  :  pi,  ,/<if(i  (  til).  [<  L.  d<i- 
tum,  a  gift,  present.  ML.  also  an  ullnwaiu'c.  eon- 
cession,  tribute  (also  in  fern,  duln),  prop,  nctit. 
of  <f<if«i«,  ]>p.  of  durr,  give :  see  </of' ',  dale3.]  1. 
A  fact  given:  originally,  one  of  the  quantities 
slated,  or  one  of  tho  geometrical  figures  sup- 
posed constructed,  in  a  mathematical  problem, 
aud  fpimi  which  the  required  magnitude  or  figure 
is  to  bp  determined.  Hut  Euclid  uses  tlw  correspond- 
ing tireek  term  t*«J«»«rorl  in  a  second  sense,  as  meaning 
nriy  rti-iiMiltude  or  figure  which  we  know  bow  totletenulne. 
2.  A  fact  either  indubitably  known  or  treated 
as  such  fur  the  purposes  uf  u  particular  disens- 
siim;  a  preinise. —  3.  A  position  of  reference, 
by  which  other  positions  are  defined. 

As  a  general  rfirfww,  In  phihw.iphiesl  chronulnsry.  t'uai- 
U  rlaiid  ciimc  alNjut  s  .  eutun'  aft 


Datura  (da-tu'rt),  n. 
plant  {Datura  fattHwta).] 
ceoua  plants,  with  angu- 
lar-toothed leaves,  large 
f  unnel-abaisrsl  flowcre,and 
prickly,  globular,  4-val  ved 

pods.  Tike  re  are  several  spe- 
cies, all  of  them  possessing  poi- 
sonous properties  and  a  dia. 
agrt^'ahle  ouut*.  />.  ,9rnauioniMMi 
Is  the  thorn-apple,  all  iwrts  of 
which  have  strong  narcotlr 
propertlea.  It  Is  aouictlnvra  eui- 
ployed  aa  •  remeily  far  neural- 
gia, convulsions,  etc,  and  the 
leaves  and  root  are  smoked  for 
asthma.  Tlie  plant  Is  supposed 
to  he  a  native  of  western  Asia, 
hut  U  now  found  as  a  weed 
of  cultivation  In  almost  all  the 
temperate  and  warmer  ret/tons 
of  the  globe.    In  some  ]iarts  of 

the  fulled  States  it  is  called  the  /inwoii  (which  aeeV  f) 
'  ifHoM  and  ll.  JfciW  of  India  possess  oualltica  sir  " 
oVrrrMicnilrnv.    />.  arborra.  also  known  as  Unit? 

Hive  of  South  America.  Is  a  slirubb. 
fragrant  w  hile  bhssaoms,  and  Is  sometimes 


Thara  sjipst  P* 
e/r,,MwswlSi««  I,  wllh 
se, lion  vt  secu-irisel 


/issfMnnrj  and  ll.  Mtlti  of  India  pc«caa  qualities  similar  tu 
/>.  oVmMicmiiinv.  b.  arbvrra.  also  known  as  Aruirmdnsta 
sionvofem,  a  native  uf  Smith  America.  Is  a  shrubby  plant 
w  Itli  very  larg  * 

found  in  greenhouse*. 

daturine  (da-tu'rin),  n.  [<  Itatvra  +  -iac*.) 
A  poisonous  alkaloid  found  in  the  thorn-apple. 
See  lkitura.    Same  as  atropin. 

daub  (dab),  r.  f.  [Also  formerly  rfntrb,  <  MK. 
riauben,  datcltcn,  <  UF.  drts6rr,  whiten,  white- 
wash, also,  in  deflected  senses,  furnish,  also 
(with  var.  rtV«T)  beat,  swinge,  plaster,  <  L. 
ittallmre,  whiten,  whitewash,  plaster,  parget, 
I.Ij.  also  purify  (see.  drattiutr),  <  de  (intensive) 
+  albarf,  whiten,  <  aWus,  white;  ef.  aufir  —  ri/ftl, 
<  [<■  alba.  Tho  resemblance  to  Celtic  forms 
seems  to  be  accidental :  W.  tf«rh  =  Ir.  dub  = 
Gael,  dob,  plaster;  W.  dvbut  =  Ir.  dobatm  = 
Gael.  Mo*,  v.,  plaster.  Of.  adobr.]  1.  To 
smear  with  soft  adhesive  matter;  plaster ;  cov- 
er or  coat  with  mud,  slime,  or  other  soft  sub- 
stance. 


she  t.mk  f..r  him  an  ark  of  hulrutlw*, and  dusuW  It  with 
Ime  and  with  pit**,  Ex.  II.  X 

thatyehave^whh 


So  will  I  break  down  the 
uriteinpcrvd  mortcr. 


To  soil;  defile; 


ninety  j 


llnc-.n   and  als.llt 

Smith. 

BiMiofiVos  »ucm.  XLlll.  Ug 


B.  .¥«n./en//,,  Fable  of  the  1 
He's  honest,  though  thriilier/  with  the 

A.  Osininonawi,  The  Miller. 

Hence — 3.  To  paint  ignorant! v.  eoarselv,  or 
badly. 

If  a  picture  Is  tf^niiVif  with  many  bright  colours,  Uie  rut 
gar  ivtiulre  It.  H  an: 

4.  To  give  a  specious  appearance  to;  patch 
tip;  disguise;  conceal. 

So  smt.tth  he  rfnuVd  Ids  vice  with  show  of  virtue 

San*..  Kkh.  III..  UL  i. 

laith  is  necessary  to  the  susreprjnn  of  Isvptlsm  ;  and 
theinselves  confeaa  It.  by  striving  to  find  out  new  kinds  "f 
faith  to  daut>  the  mutter  up. 

Jtr.  Tatfvr,  Works  (ed.  lS3ol,  II.  "HI 

She  is  all  Truth,  and  hates  the  lying,  masking,  daubing 
WarM,  at  I  do.  HVAecf.„.  Main  Healer,  i.  1. 

5.  To  dress  or  adorn  without  taste;  deck  vul- 
garly or  ostentatiously ;  load  as  with  finery. 

Yet  since  princes  will  have  such  tilings.  II  i<  tiettsV  they 
should  Iw-  graced  Willi  elegancy  tlian  dauUd  w  [lh  ixsst 

/el"."i  Essais. 

I  et  him  I*  d,i«h  d  with  lace. 

;..-„.;...,  tr  of  Juvenal «  Satires 

daub  (dab),  a.  [<  daub,  r.]  1.  A  cheap  kind 
nf  tnotiar;  plaster  made  of  mud. 

A  »|iiaiv  hoii  f  wattle  and  ./««/.. 

0.  LiritviUniu,  MlMbinary  Travels  (is|  isssy  p  4o» 

3.  A  viscous,  adhesive  application  :  a  smear. 
— 3.  A  daubing  or  smearing  stroke.  [Scotch.] 

Many  a  time  have  I  gotten  a  wipe  with  a  towel  :  but 
never  a  uiiufc  with  a  dlshehsit  liefore 

4.  A  coarse,  inartistic,  painting. 


Digitized  by  Google 


UW  yo«  step  \n  V>  uV«  »  luok  at  the  grand  picture  on 
jwir  way  back!  -  TU  »  "«laachoIy  duns,  niy  lord  ! 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  Hi.  li. 

Daubentonia  (dA-ben-td'ni-*),  t».  [ML..  named 
after  the  distinguished  French  naturalist  L.  J. 
/toMocnlos  (1716-1800),  noted  as  a  collaborator 
ofBuffon.]  The  proper  name  of  the  genus  more 
commonly  called  Chiramy*  (which  see),  contain- 
ing the  aye-aye,  D.  madagaamrienxit,  and  hav- 
ing priority  over  the  others.  See  cut  under  aye- 

DaubentoniidSB  (dA'bcn-to-nl'i-de), 
[NL.,<  Daubentonia  +  -inV.J 
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ilana,  typified  by  the  genus  Daub 
generally  called  ChiromyieUt  (which  see). 
Danbentonioidea  (dA-ben-to-ni-oi'de-lt),  it.  pf. 
[NL..  <  Daubentonia  +  -oidea.  J  A  superfamily 
of  lemuroida  or  proaimiana,  distinguished  by 
the  gliriform  incisors  and  want  of  canines  in 
the  adult;  the  Daubentoniida  considered  as  a 
suborder.  GUI,  1872. 
dauber  (da'ber),  n.  One  who 
daubs,  specifically  —  (a)O 
or  mud  mixed  with  straw. 

1  aiu  a  younger  brother, ...  of  mean  parentage,  ad  urt 
dauber1!  tonne  ,  am  I  therefore  to  be  blamed  ? 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  NO, 
{h)  A  coarse,  ignorant  painter. 


Hut  how  should  any  alKn post  rfai.Vr  I 
The  worth  of  Titian  or  of  Angcln? 

Itryden,  Epistle  It..  To  Mr.  Lee. 

(<->  A  low  and  gross  flatterwr.  (d)  A  copperplate-printers' 
]Mtd,  constating  of  rates  firmly  tied  toucher  and  covered 
over  with  a  place  of  canvas,  for  Inklns  plates.  (')  A  mad- 
wasp  :  from  the  war  In  which  It  daubs  mud  In  building  Its 
nest.  (/)  like  brash  used  to  spread  blacking  upon  shoes, 
as  dist-nguiBhed  from  the  polisher,  or  brush  used  for  pol- 
ishing ;  they  arc  sometimes  combined  In  one. 
daubery  (dA'bAr-i),  n.  [Also  formerly  dattbry, 
dairbry;  <  daub  +  -fry.]  1.  A  daubing. —  2f.  A 
crudely  artful  device. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such 
rfnxarry  as  this  is.  St.uk. ,  It.  VY.  of  W.,  lv.  2. 

danbing  (dA'blng),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  ilaub,  r.] 

1.  Something  which  Is  applied  by  daubing, 
especially  plaster  or  mortar;  specifically,  in 
recent  use,  a  rough  coat  of  mortar  applied  to 
a  wall  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  stone.  See 
chinking,  1. 

La.  wfcea  the  wall  Is  fallen,  shall  It  not  tie  said  unto 
you,  Where  Is  the  datUring  wlH-rewlth  ye  hav^daubed  H? 

2.  The  process  of  forming  walls  by  means  of 
hardened  earth:  extensively  employed  in  the 
sixteenth  century. — 3.  A  mixture  of  tallow  and 
oil  used  to  soften  leather  and  render  it  more  or 
less  water-proof.  — 4.  Coarse,  inartistic  paint- 
ing. 

."he  l«  itlll  most  splendidly,  irallaully  ugly,  and  looks 
tlko  an  III  H«ce  of  Daubing  In  a  rich  Frame. 

II uekrrleg,  Plain  Dealer,  IL  1. 

6.  Gross  flattery.   Bp.  Burnet, 

My  Lord,  If  yoti  examine  It  orer  again,  it  Is  fsr  from  l<c- 
ln|i  n  grout  piece  of  daubing,  as  some  dedications  are. 

Sum*.  Tristram  Shandy,  I.  9. 

daubroellte  (dA-brO'lIt),  n.  [See  daubrcitr.] 
Native  chromium  sesquisulphid,  a  rare  min- 
eral known  to  occur  only  in  certain  meteoric 
irons.  It  baa  a  black  color,  metallic  luster,  and 
is  associated  with  troibte. 

danbreite  (dA-bro'it),  n.  [After  the  V 
mineralogist  G.  A.  Danbree  (born  1814).]  Na- 
tive bismuth  oxichlorid,  occurring  in  compact 
or  earthy  masses  of  a  yellowish  color  in  Chili. 

daubryt,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  daubery. 

dauby  (dA'bi).  a.  [<  daub  +  -,».]  1.  Viscous ; 
glutinous;  slimy;  adhesive. 

Ami  therefore  not  in  vain  th  industrious  kind 
With  dauby  w  ax  and  How 're  the  cliiilks  have  Hud. 

Orydm,  tr.  of  Vlrgil'i  lieorgies,  lv.  M. 

2.  Made  by  daubing;  appearing  like  a  daub: 


dauntlessness 

daughter-cell  (dA'ter-ael),  n.   See  cell. 
daughter-in-law  (da'ter-in-la').  «•    A  aon"s 
wife :  correlative  to  mofAer-iii-toir  and  father- 


daud  (dad),  n 
an  nf  ' 


[8c. ;  a  var.  of  dad*.]    A  largo 
etc   Also  spelled 


fturiu.  Holy  Fair, 
daughl  (dAeh),  ».  [Se.,  =  E.  dough,  q.  v.]  In 
coaUmining,  tinder-clay,  or  the  soft  material 
which  Is  removed  in  holing, 
daugh-  (dAeh),  n.  [Sc.,  eontr.  of  earlier  rfair- 
aehe,  daroch,  dtiraeh,  said  to  be  <  Gael,  damh,  pi. 
daimhfOX,  +  achmlh  (not  *ac*).a  field.]  An  old 
Scotch  division  of  land,  capable  of  producing 
48  bolls.  It  occasionally  forms  and  enters  Into  the  names 
of  farms  in  Scotland:  as,  the  llreat  and  Little  iMiijrA  of 
Kuthven  ;  Edln-rfnupA-  Also  written  daraeti. 
daughter  (da' tor.  formerly  sometimes  differ), 
n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  daughter :  <  MK.  daugh- 
ter.  doubter,  doghtcr,  douter,  dohter,  etc.,  <  AS. 
dohtar,  pi.  dohtor,  dohtra,  dohtru,  =  OS.  dohtar 
=  OPries.  doehter  -  OD.  I),  dachter  =  Ml.il, 
Ui.  doehter  =  OHG.  toAtor,  MHO.  toAfrr,  G. 
toehter=  Icel.  dottir  =  OSw.  doktir,  dottir,  8w. 
dotter  =  Dan.  datter  =  Or.  th^arvp  (not  in  L., 
where  /ilia,  daughter,  fern,  of  fitiu*,  son :  see 
filial)  =  OBulg.  dfahti  (gen.  HughUre),  Bulg. 
duthterya  =  Scrv.  »hfi,  lei,  &r  =  Bohem.  dci, 
eera  as 'Pol.  rwrri  =  Little  Russ.  dwhkn  =  Russ. 
dskekeri,  doehi  =  Lith.  dukte  =  Ir.  «W,  etc., 
=  Skt,  duhitar  =  Zend  dughdar,  daughter. 
Ulterior  origin  unknown;  appar.  'milker,'  or 
'suckler,'  <  V  "dhugh,  Skt.  V  dub.  milk  ]  1.  A 
female  child,  considered  with  reference  to  her 


I  am  come  to  set  .  .  .  the  daugkter-tn4aw  against  her 
mother dii-la*.  Mat,  x,  35. 

daughterleu  (di'ter-les),  a.  [<  ME.  daughter, 
la;  <  daughter  +  -taw.]    Without  daughters. 

Ye  -bull  for  me  be  dvmjStrrtri. 

Gmrrr,  Cont.  Amant..  III.  .TOO. 

daughterlinesa  (da'tcr-li-nes),  n.  Conduct  be- 
coming a  daughter;  dutifulness.   iV.  II.  More. 

daughterling  (dA'UT-ling),  «.  [<  daughter  4- 
dim.  -ling.]   A  little  daughter.  [Rare.] 

What  am  I  to  do  with  this  daughter  or  dautihleriing  of 
miner  She  neither  grows  In  wisdom  nor  In  stature. 

CharMle  Bronte,  Vlllette,  xxv. 

daughterly  (di'ter-li),  «.  r<  daughter  +  4yl.] 
Becoming  a  daughter;  filial;  dutiful. 

For  Christian  charitie,  and  naturall  lone,  it  yoare  vary 
daHithlerty*  dealing  .  .  .  both  bynde  me  and  stralnc  me 
thereto.  Sir  T.  Jfore,  Works,  p.  lt.9. 

dank:,  n.    See  dak; 
dauke  (dAk),  a.   [<  L.  daueu,  . 

<  Gr.  on«'«w,  •  parsnip  or  carrot :  see  . 

The  wild  variety  of  the  common  c 

farota. 
daukint,  »     Si-e  datrJh'n. 

Daullaa  (dA'li-as),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  lut^ar,  epi- 
thet  of  Philomela,  in  Greek  legend,  who  wae 
changed  into  a  nightingale,  lit.  a  woman  of 
iotv-Jf,  L.  Daulu,  a  city  of  Phocis:]  A  genus  of 
birds  which  contains  only  the  two  kinds  of 
nightingales,  D.philomela  and  D.  luncinia.  See 
nightingale. 

daunt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  uVtnl. 
daunder  (dAn'der),  v.  i.    [Sc.]   See  dnmfVrl. 
daundering  (dan'der-ing),;i.«.  [Sc.]  See<<««- 
dering. 

dauner  (dA'ner),  e.  t.    [Sc.]    See  dander^. 
daunering  (dA'ner-ing),  j<.  a.    [Se.]   See  dan- 
dering. 

daunt  (dAnt  or  dAnt),  r.  t.    [E.  dial,  also  dant 
(and  daunton,  danton,  q.  v.);  <  ME.  daunten, 
dairnten,  <  OF.  danter,  donter,  dompter,  F.  domp- 
ubdue,  tame,  <  L. 
wore,  pp.  domitux, 
r.]    If.  To  tame. 


f*r  =  It.  domitnre,  daunt, 
domitare,  tame,  freq.  of  do 
tame,  =  E.  tonic;  see  tame, 

In  to  Surre  he  sou^te  and  thurw  hla  solll  ulltra 
fM<iiu>ri  a  dowue  [dove]  and  .lay  and  iiyj  te  Wr  'l'*,le^ 

3f.  To  subdue;  conquer;  overcome. 


2.  A  femalo  descendant,  in  any  degree. 


as,  a  dauby  picture, 
(dfi'kus), , 


I(d4'kus),s.  [XL,..  <  L.  dauevs,  daurum, 
<  Gr.  rfatwoc,  also  ncut.  Aainov,  a  plant  of  the 
carrot  kind,  growing  in  Crete.  Bee  (to mac]  A 
genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  roughly  hispid, 
with  finely  divided  leaves  and  small  ovate  or 
oblong  fruit  covered  with  barbed  prickles,  lnere 
are  almilt  »)  »n>-  In)  Ijeb Hieing  to  the  northern  temperate 
regions  of  the  old  world,  and  one  lndigenuus  in  America. 
The  only  Important  sptvlei  U  tile  cullivaled  carrot,  [). 
Carota,  which  la  also  widely  naturalised  aa  a  noxloua 
weed.  See  tarrol  See  cut  in  ue»t  column, 
daud  (did),  r.  t.  [Sc.,  a  var.  of  dad*.]  To 
knock  or  thump ;  pelt  with  something  soft  and 

Bell  clap  a  stmngan  on  her  tail. 
And  set  the  bairns  to  rfowd  bcr- 


,  iK-ing  a  danger  of 
bond  o«i  the  sulilnstli  day  ! 

Luke  xiil.  111. 

3.  A  woman  viewed  as  standing  in  an  analogous 
relationship,  as  to  the  parents  of  her  husband 
(daughter-in-law),  to  her  native  country,  the 
church,  a  guardian  or  elderly  adviser,  etc. 

Dinah  .  .  .  went  out  to  see  the  daui/klerA  uf  the  land. 

<len.  *M|v.  1. 

And  Naomi  said  unto  her  two  rfaui7A.Vr»-in-law,  .  .  , 
Turn  again,  my  dau/ihlert.  Ruth  I.  s,  11. 

Ii  .it  Jesus  turned  him  almut.  awl  when  he  taw  her,  he 
said,  Daughter,  I*  of  g»ah|  comfort ;  thy  faith  hath  made 
tlie«i  whole.  Mat.  Ix.  ^2. 

Jul.  Are  you  at  leiturc,  holy  father,  now  ; 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  nt  evening  nuoa.'.' 

Fri.  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daunhler,  now. 

Shai.,  K.  andJ..lr.  1. 

4.  Anything  (regarded  as  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der) considered  with  respect  to  lis  source,  ori- 
gin, or  function:  as,  the  Romance  tongues  are 
the  daughter*  of  the  Win  language. 

Stem  tniwiAfrr  of  t|„.  Voice  of  God, 
<i  limy  :  If  that  nniiM  tboti  Ime. 

WiirdioyvrfA,  l*uty. 

In  this  ciwintr>-,  at  this  time,  other  Interests  than  reli- 
gion and  patriotUm  are  predominant,  and  the  arts,  the 
da»H7»/er»  of  enthusiasm,  do  not  flourish.    /.Wr«m,  Art. 

Duke,  of  Exstefs  daughter'.  See  taw,  li  -  Evs'a 


nger  alle  laste. 

fAnncrr.  Trollus,  IL  3I». 

3.  To  subdue  the  courage  of :  cause  to  quail : 
check  by  fear  of  danger;  intimidate;  discou- 
rage. 

Tile  Nightingale,  whose  happy  noble  hart 
No  dole  can  tfmm',  nor  feareful  force  alfright, 

tieuemym.  Steele  Dial  (ed.  Artier),  p.  111. 

What  dauntt  thee  now?— what  shakes  thee  to? 

IFAtffier.  My  Soul  and  I. 

4.  To  east  down  through  fear  or  apprehension; 
cow  down. 

Knst  on  my  won],  and  let  not  discontent 

/Munr  all  your  hoiwa.         Shot.,  Tit  And.,  L  S. 

I  lln.l  riot  anything  therein  able  to  ,f,i««<  the  courage 
of  a  man.  much  h  as  a  well  n  *.l\cd  <  brl.tlan. 

.Vie  r.  /ii.  lrt.r,  Kcllglo  M«dld.  I.  SS. 

dauntt,  n.  [MIC.  daunt;  from  the  verb.]  A 
fright ;  a  cheek. 


Til  tile  < 


//ii/jr  Iffwxl 


him  a  ifauiif. 


daunter  (dfin'-ordan'ter),  n.  One  who  daunts. 

dauntingnesst  fditn'-  or  dan'ting-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  terrifying. 

At  one  who  well  knew  .  .  .  how  the  first  events  are 
tlm«c  which  IncUNte  a  dnnnof  iagneae  or  daring.  ;.-*ca|nila| 
lmployr.1  all  means  to  make  his  etprdltMn  ti.lalne,  and 
hit  etoi  utlona  erurll.  hamel.  Hist.  Kng.,  p.  4. 


dauntless  (dant'-  or  dAnt'Ies).  a.    r<  <t«« 
-/ess.]  Incajiable  of  being  daunted ;  bold ;  fear- 
less; intrepid. 

The  dauntleu  »|iiril  of  resolution. 

.SAox-.,  K.  Jidin,  r.  L 
K  and  to  the  tight 


Tlw( 


If  jet  tome  desperate  action  resit  behlnd. 

luct  and  a  dauniter*  mln.1. 
i>ryi/eii,  Ajax  aud  t'lyates,  I.  IS'i. 
She  tltlled  every  part  of  the  workt  in  Iierton,  cheering 
her  defenders  by  her  pretence  and  duunllru  resolution. 

frr«rotr.  K.nL  and  Ita..  I.  i 

dauntlessly  (dttnf-  or  dAnt'les-li),  adr.  In  a 
bold,  fearless  manner. 

(danf  -  or  dAnt '  les-nos),  n. 
;  intrepidity. 
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dannton 

dannton  (diin'ton),  r.  I.    [Sc.,  also  dial.  dan- 
Ion  {  an  extension  of  daunt,  q.  v.]   1.  To  daunt ; 
Intimidate;  subdue. 
Tii  ttantm  retail  and  O'ltsplratori  against  him. 

putnttti*,  Ohna.  of  Scotland,  p.  sr. 

2.  To  dare ;  seek  to  daunt. 

It •  for  the  like  i>'  them,  »n'  maybe  no  evsn  s*o  muckle 
worth,  folk  dannton  tlod  to  lit*  faro  unit  Iwrn  In  ronckle 
hell.  JL  L.  SUren»,n,  Tile  MclT}'  Men. 

St.  To  break  in  or  tamo  (a  horeo). 

A  tame  and  liantvmd  horse.   Quon.  Attaeh.rx\vUL  1 11. 

dauphin  (da'fin),  n.  [Formerly  daulphin  and 
dolphin  ;  <  OF.'iii/wAm,  dauphin,  later  daulphin, 
mod.  F.rffl«/<A>»  =  Pr.  *i/«n;  orig.  the 
of  the  lord*  of  the  province  henco  <  " 
nAiW,  Dauphiny,  who  bore  on  their 
dolphins,  in  allusion  to  the  origin  of  their  name, 
<  OF.  'dolphin,  dauphin,  doMn,  F.  dauphin  (E. 
dolphin),  Pr.  dalfin,  <  L.  »V2ijAimi»«-,  a  dolphin; 
hence  ML.  Delphinun,  dauphin:  aee  drlphin1, 
dolphin.']  The  distinctive  title  (originally  Dau- 
phin of  Viennois)  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
of  France,  from  1349  till  the  revolution  of  1830. 
When  the  reigning  king  had  no  son  or  lineal  male  de- 
scendant, the  title  was  In  abeyant*-,  u  no  nthor  heir  to  the 
throne  could  hold  It.  The  title  haid  In  ch  Imrne  since  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century-  lijr  the  oounta  nf  Viennoli  aa 
torda  of  tile  domain  hence  called 


nice  called  le  Dsuphlnc  (the  Dau 
Uie  laat  of  whom  ceded  Ida  lor.Uhlp 
that  the  title  should  be  always 
if  Auvorfuc  also  used  Uie  title 


>  crowned  king  in  Ithcims. 

Shot.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  L  1. 
The  Dolphin  waa  expected  at  the  maw. 

t:,r;vi!  Crudltlca,  I.  4S. 

dauphine.  (da'fen),  w.  [F.,  fern,  of  dauphin.] 
The  wife  of  a  dauphin. 

dauphiness  (d*/ flu-fa),  tt.   [<  dauphin  +  -<■>.>•. 1 
Same  aa  dauphin*. 
It  la  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ilnce  I  saw 


nmmoaly  turn  on  their 
ck,  or  vice 


•and?  nl vKe™XhlSeonlthU  «b^wbfch  she  haMly^roed 
to  touch,  a  more  dcligbtf  id  vision.  Burke,  Her.  to  France 


danr  (dar),  r.  I.    A  Scotch  form  of  (fare', 
daut,  r.  /.    See  rftfirf. 

dauw  (da),  n.  [South  African  D.  form  of  the 
native  name.]  The  native  name  of  Burchell's 
zebra,  Equu*  Imrchelli,  a  very  beautiful  animal, 


fVsfepr   £V«Mf  As-iAW.'i 


embling  the  quagga  in  some  respects,  but 
having  the  coloring  of  a  zebra.    Also  called 
bonte-guagga. 
Davallia  (da-val'i-ll),  n.    [NL..  named  after 
Edtnond  lkirall,  a  rjwiss  botanist.]    A  genua 
of  polypodiiiccous  ferns,  having  scaly  creeping 
rhizomes,  whence  the  name  hare's-foot  fern  ap- 
plied to  I).  fanarienni*.    The  frond*  art-  sometimes 
pinnate,  but  mi*re  fropiently  plnnatrty  decompound,  be- 
ing elegantly  cut  Into  numerous  small  divisions.   The  sort 
are  bi»roe  clone  to  the  msrgin.  The  indutluni  which  covers 
ear  h  la  attached  by  its  l-e«e  to  thi'  cud  id  a  vein,  and  is  free 
at  the  opposite  side.    The  number  of  ■["•l  ira  slightly  ex 
ecvds  too.  and  they  are  titoet  numerous  In  live  triples  of 
the  old  world.    Soriu-  of  tlie  ais-ch'S  are  among  tlu-  rtl'ist 
elegant  ferns  In  cultivation, 
davenport  (dav'n-port).  n.    [Also  deronfiort ; 
from  the  surname  IJavtnjiort :  compare  l)rmn- 
port,  since  IBM  the  iintnc  of  a  town  in  Eng- 
land.]   A  kind  of  small  writinir-dcsk. 
davtdt,  n.    An  nlssnlete  form  of  darit. 
Davidfc,  Davidical  (di-vid'ik,  -l-kal),  a.  [< 

Bntd  +  •«•,  iral.)  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived  from  Dnviil,  king  of  Israel. 

We  cannot  well  stop  "hort  <d  tht  admivwton  thiit  Ihi* 
Paalt-r  must  .-.mtalii  th,t:.f,r  t«i,lni»  ^.m,  (,f  mUIcIi  tit 
leu  I  mav  Ik  iit<-iitui*xl  Ivy  judkloiM  rrltlrlMn. 

Knryr.  Hril  ,  VI  Ml 

ravidist  (da'vi.l-Ut),  «.  [<  Ihirid  fine  dob,) 
+  -ilt,]  1.  One  of  tho  followers  of  David  of 
Dinant  In  Belgium  (hence  called  Dinanto),  who 
taujrht  extreme  pantlieiKtie  doetrine'..  Hlatna- 
Ua.  -(iuatemnli  wM  Mirtie.1  by  a  ,ynod  at  Pari.  In  lata), 
and  the  aect  waa  •tamped  out  by  p. 
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2.  One  of  a  fanatical  sect  which  existed  for 
more  than  a  century  after  the  death  in  1550  of 
its  founder,  a  Dutch  Anabaptist,  David  George, 
or  Joris.  His  followers  were  also  called  Va- 
ridiant, 
Familutt. 

davidftonite  (da'vid-aon-it),  n.  [From  the  dis- 
coverer. Dr.  Iiaviihon?)  A  variety  of  beryl  dis- 
covered in  the  granite  quarry  of  Rubislaw,  near 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.    See  brryl. 

David'a-root  (da'vidx-rot),  n.  The  eahinca- 
root. 

David's  staff.   8ec  »taff. 
daviet  (da'vi),  n.   Same  aa  darii. 
davit  (dav'it),  n.    [Also  *jri«, 

dot-id  (-4the  Do-rid*  ende,"  Capt.  John 

Treat,  on  Eng.  Sea  Terms,  1020).  C'f .  F.  darier, 

forceps,  a  cramp-iron,  davit ;  supposed  by  Lit- 

tre  to  stand  for  'dancf, 

a  dim.  of  Drmrf,  it  being 

customary  to  give  proper 

names  to  implements  (c. 

g.,  E.  bttty,  billy,  jack, 

etc.).]    A'oMf.,  one  of  a 

pair  of  projecting  pieces 

of  wood  or  iron  on  the 

side  or  stern  of  a  vessel, 

used  for  suspending  or 

lowering  and  hoisting  a 

boat,  by  means  of  sheaves 

and  pulleys.   They  are  aet 

ao  aa  tu  admit  of  beinK  ihlpped 

and  unshipped  at  pleasure,  and 

axes,  ao  that  the  boat  can  be  swung  In  i 

versa. 

davits)  (da'vit),  h.  [After  the  English  chem- 
ist Sir  Humphry  Dory  (1T7M-182D).]  A  sul- 
phate of  aluminium  found  in  a  warm  spring 
near  Bogot4  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 
It  occurs  massive,  is  of  a  line  fibrous  structure, 
white  color  and  silky  luster,  and  is  very  soluble. 

davrouxit*  (da-vrc'rlt),  n.  (After  the  Belgian 
chemist  Charles  Iiarreujt.~\  A  silicate  of  alu- 
minium occurring  In  fibrous  crystalline  aggre- 
gates resembling  asbestos. 

davy1  (da'vi).  «.;  pi.  darin  (-viz).  [After  Sir 
11.  Dary.]  The  safety-lamp  invented  for  the 
protection  of  coal-mine rs  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  It 
ci>niUu  of  a  metallic  cistern  for  Uie  oil,  and  a  ry Under  nt 
wire  gauze  about  I)  Inches  In  diameter  and  h  Inches  In 
height.  Klre  cannot  Ik?  communicated  through  Uie  gauxe 
to  gaa  outside  the  cylinder. 

davy;i  (da'vi),  n. ;  pi.  darin  (-viz).  [A  corrup- 
tion of  ajftdant.]    An  affidavit.  [Slung.] 

Davy  Jones  (da'vi  jonz).  [A  humorous  name, 
at  the  origin  of  which  many  guesses  have  been 
made.]  Saul.,  the  spirit  of  the  sea;  a  sea- 
devil. 

This  same  /»ucy  Jvnrt.  according  to  the  mythology  of 
aiiJtor*.  Is  the  ftVnil  that  presides  over  all  tit-  evil  sprits 
of  the  deep,  and  U  seen  In  various  shapes  wanting  the  de- 
voted wretch  of  death  awl  woe.  .Smollett. 

Dary  Jones's  locker,  the  ocean ;  specifically,  tlie  .wan 
regardcl  ss  the  grave  of  all  who  pcriih  at  sea. 

Davy  lamp,  Davy's  lamp.  See  daryi. 

davyne  (d*  vin),  ».  [Better  daciue,  <  XL.  dri- 
riso.]  A  Vesuvittn  mineral  related  to  eanrri- 
nltc:  In  ivart,  perhaps,  identical  with  micro* 
sommite. 

davyum  (da'vl-nm),  n.  [NL.,  better  'davium; 
so  called  after  Sir  H.  Dary:  seedorif/-.]  A  met- 
al of  the  platinum  group,  whose  discovery  was 
announced  iu  1H77  by  Kern  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  found  It  associated  w  ith  tlie  no  tills  liu-lluni  and  irt-Tl- 
nin  In  some  ptntitiuin  ores,  an  I  i]i-sr)ilK-d  H  as  a  hard  -li- 
very metal,  slightly  ductile  extremely  Infusible,  ami  hav- 
ing a  den.ltv  of  It  as.-,  at  tv  f.  Its  etUlemi'  as  an  element 
has  not  iieeu  tvtaHlahasl 

daw't  (dA),  r.  i.  K  ME.  rfaren, da^cd  (alsoduVs, 
dayrn :  see  '/«v'.  r.)  —  AS.  daaian  (=  D.  da- 
arn  =  MLli.  t j<3 .  da<i<n  =  O.  taatn  =  Ieel. 
do</ri  =  Sw.  <f(t;/<tit  =  Dan.  daye*),  become  day, 
<  day,  day:  see  (f<tyl,  and  ef.  uVnrn.]  To  be- 
come dav ;  dawn. 


dawk 

To  hear  tho  prat  ling  of  any  such  Jack  Straw, 

Kor  when  hee  hath  all  done,  I  cotnpte  him  but  a  very  da  or. 

JL  BdmriU,  Uamon  ar.d  I'y  tbiaa. 

3.  A  sluggard;  a  slattern.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

1  will  not  lie  one  .law,  I  wyl  not  slelp. 

Uarin  Dougtat,  tr.  of  \  irgil,  p.  Hal 
But  I  see  that  but  [without)  spinning  I'll  never  be  brew 
Hut  g»e  by  the  uaiuv  of  a  dllp  or  •  d* 

A.  AW.  Helen- ire,  p,  13^- 

daw3  (di), r.  [Sc. and  E.dial.;  a  var.of  doar, do2, 
q.v.]  L  <«trasui.  To  thrive;  prosper;  recover 
health  or  spirits. 
U.  (ran*.  To  cause  to  recover  one's  spirits ; 
;  encourage;  cheer. 
Tyll  with  i 


Sir  T.  Jfere,  Fcwrl 
and  I  will  fetch  thee  forth 
to  repress  her  pain. 

Oreeae,  J  sines  TV.,  v. 

daw*t(da),r.f.  [SeeadarS.]  To  daunt;  frighten. 
She  thought  to  <faie  her  now  aa  site  had  done  of  old. 
Jnsavaw  mad  Juliet.  Malone  s  snppl.  to  sbak.,  I.  23S. 

dawbt,  ■'.  and  n.    See  daub. 

dawcockt  (di'kok),  ».    A  male  daw ;  a  jack- 
daw; hence,  figuratively,  i 
fellow. 

The  dosnel  dawcock  comes 


need  hul  they  l«ro 
i»n  similar  to  litis  — 
iniouslv  plncketl  r.,r 
Sir  W.  /him'!' 


Tyl  Use  day  liitxvfe  these 
Tliat  mrti  niug  to  tlie  resum'i-cioiin ;  and  with  that  ich 
awakrde.  /'ox  Pio\rmni\  K'l,  xxl,  sTI. 

Til.  ,.»  k  doth  craw,  the  dav  doth  ilnc, 
ft*  11  •/<     I'thrre  W.H  (iltlld  s  Itallads,  I.  »•> 

daw2  (dii),  «.  [<  ME.  d<itrr  =  OH(J.  tdha,  MHO. 
tahr,  with  dim.  tdhelc,  tale,  talk,  also  tul,  Mr, 
dnlr,  (i.  dohlr,  n  daw;  ef.  ML.  taenia.  It.  taeeula, 
a  daw,  from  MIIU.  The  same  word  appears  uh 
the  second  element  of  raddmr,  q.  v.]  1.  A  jack- 
daw.   See  dan-eofk: 

The  wind)  clamour  of  the  rlmr*.  7Vnnj""n,  tieralfit. 
2.  A  foolish,  empty  fellow.    [T'rov,  Eng.] 

At  till  tiilmlt  nether  cta<  In  ne  claw, 
men  wylle  sey  llioo.  arte  a  date. 

BoettE.  E.  T.       P.  2». 


dawd  n.    See  daud. 

dawdle  (dt'dl),  r. ;  pret  and  pp.  dawdled,  ppr. 
dawdling.  [A  colloq.  word,  appar.  a  var.  of  aad- 
dle.)  t  tafrong.  To  idle;  waste  time;  trifle; 
loiter. 

wahch'  forI"lhe'  luj"  ot  ''ihT'^Unu^J!'.  erae'red'the 
breakfast- room.    J  uu  A  usten,  PrWe  acid  Pre)U.tlce,  p.  v.. 

Next  u  the  youth  who  has  on  calling,  he  bt  most  to  be 
pitied  who  tolls  without  In-art,  and  is  therefore  forever 
da  wdlintf—  loitering  and  lingering,  instead  of  striking 
with  all  his  might. 

«'.  irofAem.  Getting  on  In  the  World,  p.  ltf. 

II.  trans.  To  waste  by  trifling:  with  away:  as. 
to  dawdle  away  a  whole  forenoon, 
dawdle  (da'dl ),  n.    li  dawdle,  r.]  Atritlcr;» 
dawdler.  [Rare.] 
Where  Is  Hits  dawdle  of  a  housekeeper? 

Misoa  utvl  Oorruw.  llandestlno  Marriage,  t  i 

dawdler  (di'dler),  ».  One  who  dawdles:  a 
trifler;  an  idler. 

dawdling  (ila'dlitig),  p.  a.  Sauntering;  idling. 
There  Is  the  man  whose  rapid  strides  Indicate  his  ex- 
citement, and  tlie  slow  and  ihimfitn?  walk  Indicative  <>t 
pilrpoeclcM  aim,         Warner,  Physical  flX]ireasion,  p.  .>■■ 

daw-dressing  (da'dres'ing),  n.  The  assnmp- 
tion  of  qualities  one  is  not  entitled  to ;  the  as- 
sumption of  the  achievements  or  claims  of  an- 
other as  one's  own:  in  allusion  to  the  fable 
of  the  daw  that  dressed  itself  with  peacock's 
feathers.  [Rare.] 

They  wiwld  deem  thet 
guilty,  even  In  tlniught,  < 
miwls-tt  not  in  danger  of 
so  contemptible  a  udie-iff 

dawdy  (da'di),  a.  and  a.    Same  as  dawdu. 
dawet,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  (in  oblique 
cases )  nf  davi.  Of  da  wet,  of  dawest,  of  life-daws', 

out  of  life :  with  do  or  briny.   -See  ifduar-,  etymology 

Alle  that  mtliui  uirne  to  Hod  lie  fcroi^rt  hem  •■•nc  »r 
date*.  Ilolu  /iood  (p.,  tl  T.  -S.  \  p.  .Vt 

daw-flsh  (da'fish),  n.    [Appar.  a  corruption  of 
dnp-fijih.]    The  leaser  dog-fish,  one  of  tlie  scyl- 
lioiti  sharks.  [Orkneys.! 
dawing  (da'ing),  m.    '[<  ME.  dauryng.  dawintte 
dawunge,  <  AS.  daguMi,  dawn,  verbal  n.  of  da 
gian,  become  day,  dawn :  seeduir l,  and  cf.  ddani 
iny.]    The  first  Appearance  of  tlay;  dawn 
dawning.    [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

And  ek  the  Sonne,  Tttan.  gan  1st  chide. 

"<)  fol,  wcl  may  men  lite  despise. 

I  nygbt  by  tit!  side  " 
CAnuccr,  Trolltis,  111.  1*«. 
Lale  at  e'en,  drinking  the  wine. 

And  ere  they  paid  the  lawing 
They  set  aciimhst  them  tietween, 

To  fight  It  In  the  ifninn.t.  tslif  haUisd. 

dawish  (d4'ish),  a.    [<  rf.nr2  +  -w*>.]    Like  a 

daw. 

dawk1  (tttk),  n.  |T..  dial.;  a  var.  of  rf.itt2,  q.  v.] 
A  hollow  or  an  incision,  as  in  timber. 

•  iWrvc  If  any  hollow  .,r  ./.its.  be  In  the  length. 

J.  .Woxon,  Mecltanical  r.xer»'lsc«. 

dawk1  (dak),  r.  I.  [AIM  writ  (en  dnit*- ;  <  i 
n.]    To  cut  or  mark  with  an  incision. 

should  thei  apply  that  tail  of  the  t.«d  the  ed 
the  swift  coining  about  of  the  work 
edge  Into  the  stun,  mid  SO  dawk  It 
...  _  _  w,  Jfoxen,  1 

dawk2,  it.  St 


^the' 
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dawkin 

dawkiat ,  ».  [Also  dauktn ;  <  ME.  Dawkin  (also, 
as  in  mod.  £.,  Dawkin  and  /Miri™,  as  sur- 
names),  a  dim.  of  Daw,  Dawe,  a  reduced  form  of 
Darid.)  A  fool;  a  simpleton, 
dawm  (dim),  n.  [Also  written  dattm.  repr. 
Hind,  dam.)  An  East  Indian  copper  coin  of 
the  value  of  one  fortieth  of  a  rupee, 
dawn  (dan),  r.  i.  [<  ME.  dawnen  (late  and 
e),  substituted,  through  influence  of  earlier 
dawninyr  (see  darning),  for  reg.  dawn, 
dagen,  daien,  dayen,  dawn:  see  dair*,  day1.] 
1.  To  become  day;  begin  to  grow  light  in  the 
morning;  grow  light :  as,  the  morning  dawns. 

It  began  It  da*.,  tua-ard  th*  first  day  of  the  »«L 

Mai,  HTML  t. 

S.  To  begin  to  open  or  expand;  begin  to 
show  intellectual  light  or  power:  as,  his  genius 
dawned. 

Whether  thy  hand  tlriku  out  mne  (m  • 
When  lite  awake*  and  dawn*  si  eVry  line/ 

yojw.  To  Mr.  Jervu. 

3.  To  begin  to  become  risible  in  < 
of  an  increase  of  light  or  en  lighter 
ally  or  figuratively;  begin  to  open  or 
aa,  the  truth  dawns  upon  him. 

Bright***  sad  beat  of  the  turn  of  th*  i 
Itotm  ob  our  darktte**  toil  lend  us  thine  t 

Hp.  ilrbtr,  Hymn. 
I  wilted  underneath  the  davmwj  lull*. 

7Vnny<vn,  (Enone. 

There  has  been  gradually  daienina  upon  tboae  who  think 
the  oonvMloa  that  s  Mate-church  1*  not  so  much  a  reli- 
gion* as  s  political  liutltutlon. 

II  s,~ 

dawn  (dan),  n. 


And  safe  returns 


•ay.  The  Poel'l  Wbli. 

dawtle,  d&Wty  (da'ti),  n.  [Sc.,  dim.  from 
da\cl.\    A  beloved  child;  a  darling;  a  child 


liter* 
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much  fondled  through  affection:  frequently 
used  aa  a  term  of  endearment. 

It's  ten  to  an*  ycr*  use  their  tlatrtv. 

.SAirre/.  Poems,  p.  SSI 

day1  (da),  n.  ( Early  mod.  E.  also  daye,  date; 
<  ME.  day,  dot,  del,  tUige,  dawe,  dirge,  etc.,  < 
AS.  dag,  pi.  dago*,  =  OS.  dag  =  OFries.  dei,  di 
=  MU1.  dock,  Lu.  dag  =  D.  dag  =  OHO.  tar, 
MHO.  tac,  0,  taa  =  Iccl.  dagr  =  8w.  Dan.  dag 
=  Goth.  dags,  day;  akin  to  A8.  (poet.)  dogor 
=  led.  dogr,  day.  Possibly  ult.  <  Ind.-Eur. 
«/  'dhagh,  Skt.  v  «*»•»  burn.  Not  conuected 
with  l».  </»•*,  day  (see  dial).  Hence  daw*  and 
(farrn.]  1.  The  period  daring  which  the  nan  in 
above  the  horizon,  or  shines  continuously  on 
any  given  portion  of  the  earth's  surface;  the 
interval  of  light,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
darkness,  or  to  night ;  the  period  between  the 
rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  of  varying 
length,  and  called  by  astronomers  the  artificial 
day. 

And  Oud  called  the  light  Day,  sad  the  darkness  he 
called  Nlgbt.  tlen.  I.  b. 

1  day,  h*  was  In  the  mountains 
Mark  r.  s. 

It  wmUh.  middle  of  the  day. 


day 


[<  dawn 

>of  daylight  in  the* 

Kalretl  of  start,  laat  In  the  train  ol  night. 
If  lMrtu-r  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

MMan,  P.  L.,  V.  1ST. 
Kail  oft  thev  met,  u  Jairnaml  twilight  moot 
In  northern  cllnw. 

Limit,  Legend  o(  Brittany,  11.  5. 

Q.  First  opening  or  expansion;  beginning; 
rise;  first  appearance:  as.  the  dawn  of  intel- 
lect ;  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

Such  aa  creation  •  dairo  beheld,  thon  rullrst  now, 

Apron,  Chil.ie  Ilarold,  tv.  IKS. 

But  noclomt  coolil  overcast  thedairn  of  to  much  grntil* 
and  ao  much  ambition.  Hoaaufay,  Warren  llutlnica. 
High  dawn,  the  Brat  lndlcatlon>  of  daylight  »een  above  a 
bank  ol  cloud*.  Qualirsmirh  Boat  Sailer  »  Manual,  p.  E4. 
Low  dawn,  daybreak  on  or  near  the  horizon,  the  first 
ViH'Inay*,  Boat  Sail- 

I.   Same  as  dander- 


•treakj  .if  ILclii  l*ing  low  down, 
cr  t  Manoal.  p.  tti. 

dawnerlng  (da'ner-ing),  p, 
ing. 

I  lead  a  strange  dawnrrityi  life  at  preaent ;  In  general 
not  a  little  relieved  and  quieted. 

Carlyle,  In  Frouile,  I.  10s. 

dawning  (da'ning).  n,  [ <  ME. dawninge,  dawen- 
ynge,  daigening,  ttaieninti,  daining,  etc.,  an  al- 
teration, through  the  influence  of  8w.  Dan. 

t,  led.  dagan.  dogun,  ilawn.  =  D. 
(of.  led.  dayn,  tUign  =  8w.  dygn  = 
Dan.  dogn,  day  anil  night,  24  hours),  of  the  rcg. 
ME.  daxcinge,  dawnnge,  <  AS.  dagung,  dawn.  < 
daguin,  dawn,  become  day :  see  rf«ir»  and  ring'.] 

1.  The  first  appearance  of  light  in  the 
ing;  daybreak;  dawn. 

fin  th*  morowe,  in  Ui*  Aamnvwf,  the  tlitUigea  com  In 
in  the  town  that  the  IWkc  wa«  <lr.l. 

JTerfia  (E.  K.  T.  K.X  I.  77. 

Alas  poor  Harry  of  England,  he  loiwi  not  for  the  doirn- 
ba«aiwa.«V>  sink..  Hen.  v.,  111.  7. 

2.  First  advent  or  appearance ;  beginning. 

Moreover  always  in  my  mind  I  1  ut 
A  cry  from  out  the  datrmnj  of  my  life. 

7Vnitp*oV  Coming  of  Arthur. 

dawp&te)  (di'pat),  n.  [<  daw?  +  ]>ate.]  A  sim- 
pl<'ton. 

dawsonita  (da'sgn-H ),  n.  [After  3,  W.  1  tan-son 
of  Montreal  (born  1H20).]  A  hydrous  carbon- 
ate of  sodium  and  aluminium,  occurring  in 
white-bloded  crystals  at  Montreal,  and  in  the 
province  of  8lena  in  Italy. 

dawt,  daut  (dat ).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  daitted  or 
dairtit,  pjir.  datrting.  [Sc.;  hardly  the  same 
aa  r/otei,  q.  v.]  To  reganl  or  treat' with  affec- 
tion; pet;  caress;  fondle. 

Ill  »et  thre  on  a  chair  of  gold, 

An>l  ifui<(  thcr  kliully  no  my  knee, 
Lord  yanii*  /Jou.jl<w  (MMl  Halla.1.,  IV.  l."K>). 
Much  Joitfi  by  the  g.«l»  In  be. 
Wba  to  the  fmllan  plain 


;-  +  -n,  l>ylng  Swsa. 

Hence  —  2.  Light;  sunshine. 
I*t  ua  walk  hoaeetly.  a*  in  the  day.         Rom.  nil.  13. 


etr,  Social  SUtlca.  p.  83s, 
r.  The  older  nouns 
I.  The  i 


form  oar  Jocroey,  and,  aa  yoa  like  your  elite 
you  may  there  rrpoae  youraelf  a  ' 


(»)  Ttie  regu- 


Voo  have  been  at  my  Udy  WlUflrrS  ii|«wi  bcr 


6.  Time,  (of)  Specified  interval  or  space  of 
time :  as,  three  years'  day  to  do  something ;  he 
was  absent  for  a  year's  day.  ( ftf )  Time  to  pay ; 
credit.    [Time  is  now  used  in  this  sense.] 

Kallh,  then,  ID  pray  ymi.  caiuc  he  U  m,  neighbour. 
To  take  a  hundred  pound,  and  give  him  dau. 

B.  Junnn,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Ir.  L 

(c)  Period  of  time. 

At  twenty  one.  In  a  dau  nf  gloom  and  terror,  he  waa 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  udmlnittratioci. 

JfacuWuv,  Hlit  Etur.,  rii. 
('/)  Appointed  time ;  set  period;  appointment. 

After  long  waiting,  A*  large  ciponer*,  though  he  kefitn 
not  >t'ifi  with  them,  yet  br  came  at  length  A-  tookc  Uiem 
in.  in  y*  nigbL       Bradjrrrd,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  12. 

If  my  deMora  do  not  keep  their  day.  Itryjtn. 

(e)  Definite  time  of  existence,  activity,  or  in- 
fluence; dlotted  or  actual  term  of  life,  useful- 
ness, or  glory:  as,  his  day  is  over. 


T.I. 


The  cat  will  mew.  and  dog  ail)  have  hl»  Jm. 

N&ak.,  11  anil. 

Lady  Aver.  Why,  truly,  Mra  aackitt  haa  a  very  pretty 
'  'iiduatry. 

haa  been  tolerably  a 


talent,  and  a  great  deal  of  biduatry. 
>im*,.  True, 


In  her  day. 


naie  ineir  umy , 
day  and  reaae  to  Iw. 

In  r 


( 0  A  time  or  period,  aa  distinguished  from 
other  times  or  periods ;  age :  commonly  used 
in  the  plural :  as,  bygone  days;  the  days  of  our 
fathers. 

Much  cruelty  did  the  FaUvinei  luff  er  In  this  main  daut. 

Coryof,  CruditkM,  I.  K* 

In  <Uty»  of  old  there  llv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Theaeua  waa  hla  name. 

tHyiten,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  1. 

0.  A  distance  which  may  be  accomplished  in 
a  day ;  a  day's  journey.   See  phrase  below. 

"sire  Dowel  dwellrth,"  quod  Wit,  "  not  a  day  henuea. ' 

Piert  Plowman  (A>,  %.  1 . 

Beyond  thin  He  it  the  main*  land  and  the  great  riser 
Occam,  on  which  >taniieth  a  Town*  called  Pone-lock,  and 
tlx  ifay"  higher,  their  City  SUcoak. 

tyuowd  In  c«j»<.  Jonn  AWtA  .  Tn.«  Trar.la,  I  ai. 

7.  The  contest  of  a  day ;  a  battle  or  combat 
with  reference  to  its  isaue  or  results:  aa,  to 
carry  the  day. 

The  trumpet*  aouud  retreat,  the  day  it  oura. 

■    1  Hen.  IV  .  v.  4. 


It  it  directly  in  your  way,  we  have  day  enough  to  per- 
like  your  entertainment, 

day  or  two. 

Walton  *  Angler.  II.  KS. 


Hla  name  ttruck  fear,  Ida  conduct  won  the  day. 

JtoKwiwinvn,  To  the  Make  of  York. 

All  Fools'  day.  All  Salata'  day.  All  Souls'  day.  See 

/oU.minl.  mml.— Andant  Of  days.  See  aarvenJ.— An- 
DiVWaary  day.  Sec  annierraary.  Arbor  day.  rVeear- 
*or<fay.— Ascension  day.  *ee  usemslm.  —  A  year  and 
a  day.  (a)  A  full  year  ami  an  ritra  day  id  grace :  an  old 


S.  The  whole  time  or  period  of  one  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  or  tho  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours;  specifically,  the  interval  of  time 
which  elapses  between  two  consecutive  returns 
of  the  same  terrestrial  meridian  to  the  sun.  in 

tli  1.1  latter  specific  aena«  It  ia  called  the  natural,  totar,  or 
oafiuanMiico)  day,  since  the  length  of  thladay  la  continu- 
ally varying,  owing  to  the  ooreritrtclty  of  the  earth'*  orbit 
anil  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, a  mean  *Wor  day  (theeteif 
day)  It  employed,  which  la  the  a  Tenure,  period  of  one  rero- 
lutyjn  of  the  earth  on  It*  astt  relatrre  lo  the  aun'a  poakuan 
conddered  at  fixed.  Tlie  day  of  twenty-four  hours  may  be 
reckoned  from  noon  to  noon,  aa  in  (be  attronomirni  or 
nautical  day,  or  from  midnight  to  midnight,  a*  In  the  rvrif 
day  reeog-mred.  In  the  t'nUea  State*,  throngbnut  the  Brit- 
lab  empire,  and  In  utoet  of  the  countriea  of  Europe.  The 
Babylonian*  reckoned  the  civil  day  from  tunriae  to  tun- 
rtw;  lb*  I'inbrtaiii,  from  nounloniKMi  -,  the  Athenian* and 
Hebrew  t.  from  tuiiaet  to  lunaet ;  and  tlw  Ko mailt,  from 
midnight  to  mWnlght, 
And  lb*  evening  and  th*  morning  were  tho  tint  day. 

lien.  I.  6. 

My  lord,  I  cannot  be  to  toon  provided  ; 
Pleaae  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

.Sna*..  T.  0.  of  V.,  L  ». 

4.  A  particular  or  regularly  recurring  period 
of  twenty-four  hours,  assigned  to  the  doing 
of  some  specified  tiling,  or  connected  with 
some  event  < 
hill-day. 

Knlpp't  maid  cornea  to  me,  to  tell  me  that  th*  women'a 
day  at  the  ptajhoUM.  li  to  day.  ami  that  therefore  I  muat 
be  Uiere.  U>  racreaas  their  profit.  /'rpyt.  Diary.  IV.  88. 
i  — (a)  An  snnhrraary:  Ihe  particular  < 
ilch  tuliie  event  It  rvinmruorateil  a*  " 
mew  3  Jay;  11  birthday;  New  Veare  day. 
Inrly  re.-orrlng  iierlnd  in  each  week  «.t  apart 
tkillar  purpn**,  aa  fur  receiving  eallt,  etc. 

tervant ;  yon  tl  lie  at  my  Annt  Hntan  a 
bcr  Itay,  you  know. 

Southern,  Maid't  Lait  Prayer,  1. 


bright. 

Tlutt  man  Oiat  la  blind,  or  that  will  wink,  thall  tee  no 
more  tun  upon  .St.  Bnrnabie't  day  than  upon  at.  Lucie  s  ; 
no  more  In  Uie  tununer  than  In  the  wlnUrr  MiUilce. 

ttrmnt,  .Sermon*.  vtL 
urutt,  on  w  liicb  la 
umew,  one  of  the 
ii  hittory  at  — tl> 
laaacre  of  French 
n  iiLtMini're)  wiu 
ch  order  wa*  exe- 


ionor  of  St  Barftlu 
nd  which  it  noted 
i  which  the  great  n 
i  the  St-  llartholom 
rdrr  of  the  king,  wl 
a  on  Ua  receipt,  laat 


,  ii. 


ch  the  pt 


i  on  Ik 
lot  tbe 
da)  on 
*ld  an- 
ah.  nee 
of  niany  ar- 


Bartholomew  day,  the  Slth  day  of 
held  a  fettival  In  In 
twelve  apostles, 

the  day  In  157« 
Pro  to*  tan  ta  l  call 
begun  In  Paria  by  < 
cutrd  In  other  town*  on  Ita 
tober  ,Hd ;  (il  the  day  in  las 
Englitli  Act  of  Uniformity  l 
which  a  great  fair  (called  Bartholomew  fain  v 
nually  at  MoithBi-ld  In  Lundoii.  from  11.13  to  1 
the  name  Bartliolomew  attached  to  tlw  name* 
tlcle*  told  Uier*.  a*  Bartholomew  baby,  Bartbnlncnew  pig. 
Bartholomew  ware,  .-t..--  Bill  day.  In  the  I  nited  State*. 
Ilooae  of  Bepneaentatlvea.  a  day  (utually  yionday  of  each 
week)  Bet  apart  for  the  Introduction  of  brill*  by  member*. 

—  Black-letter  day.  See  War*  itttrr. — Break  of  day. 

Seeorra*.  Canicular  day*.  See  mnirnlnr.- Childer- 
mas day.  See  Childermas.—  ClvU  day,  the  mean  aolar 
day  a*  recotmtxed  by  tbe  Male  In  civil  or  legal  and  Und- 
ue** tranuctfoiit.  See  dennltkin  X  almv,-,—  CleanBlng 
days,  clear  daya  se«  the  *il)o<  tiv,-».  Commsmora- 
tlon  day.  commencement  day,  commlsilon  day,  con  - 
tango  day.  See  the  qualifying  worda  Continuation 
Oldays.  s,^  eantin  nation.  -  COStS  Of  the  day.  See 
coMti    Daft  daya.  s«  ntyr.-I. 

Day  about.  («>  On  alternate  day* 
(fi)  A  day  In  turn ;  a  II  »ed  rvrarrent  day. 


Coiita  of  Uie  day. 
Dark  daya  Seed. 
J«:  eiory  other 


1  ilUthftltll,"  qllottl  I 


otlt"  nt  J 
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To  lak  the  plnrhr  mv  day  ..- 
Wrf AwhtirmueJili,  (I  hlbl  t  ItalUda,  VIII.  117). 

tch  day  in  .mceaai-.n  ; 
of  a  day. 
Dan  ».»  day  the  sere  gon  |«Me. 
The  pope  for  sate  neurr  hit  manir. 

hJuirnt  7'iwin*,  etc.  (ad.  tamlrallj,  p  ss. 
Wlthyiuie  hit  bre*l  he 


le  kept  It  day  be  day. 
«v«*r,rf«(E,  E.  T.  S  ).  I,~s. 


I*dle».  however,  huvc  Ihelr  day«.  awl  afternoon  tea  I* 
left  an  ImUtiltl'.n  In  Atlilnlia  at  at  home. 
Arrh.  ¥'*>*>.  Souvenir*  of  annic  CiwitlnniU,  p.  7S. 


LNiy  by  day  we  magnify  the.. 

Book  of  Cinwmen  Pnryer,  Te  Dcum. 

Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day.    TVnnuwm.  Lotot-Eatrr*. 

Day  of  abstinence,  ««*  aWiarati.- 
In  Hindu  inufA.,  l.ocio  mahAnuta* or  f 
m  4,:i3u,i)uo  ycara  -  Day  of  doom. 
Dayofgraoo.  Seearaer.    Day  Of  trewi,  a  diet  or  meet- 
ing to  treat  of  a  truce  or  to  settle  disputes. 


at-  Day  of  Brahma 

r  great  *ge»,  each  equal 
L  the  judgment-day, - 


WlUi  lettrea  to  dluert  peraoni*  on  the  Bordoari.,  for  the 
day  q/  freir  to  be  hnliiln  eftlr  the  dlele  id  Anwle. 

JrcvKHf*  o/  Lord  High  Treeunrrr  (1I7S). 

Days  In  banc,  In  Eng.  lav,  day*  net  apart  by  statute  or 
by  order  of  the  court  when  writ*  are  to  be  returned,  or 
when  tbe  party  shall  appear  upon  the  writ  served.-  Daya 
In  court,  opportunity  for  appearance  to  ...litem  a  rate.  - 
Day's  Journey,  a  tmnewhat  loc"*  mode  of  measuring  dis- 
tance, ctjiecliilly  hi  the  Ka*t.  The  day  s  pmrnev  of  a  man 
on  foot  may  lie  estimated  at  about  SO  to  St  Kngllsli  miles, 
iHit  if  tbe  Journey  ts  for  many  day*,  at  al*mt  171-  A  day'* 
Journey  on  horseback  may  lie  taken  *t  »l«int  at  to  30  miles. 
In  a  caravan  Journey  with  camels  the  day's  Journev  taalaral 
SO  miles  for  a  short  distance,  bat  on  an  extended  line  some 
what  lee*.  Tlie  mean  rate  of  the  dally  march  of  an  army 
It  about  14  mile*  in  a  line  of  from  eight  to  ten  mnrche*  ; 
bQt*Tor  a  tingle  inarch,  or  even  two  or  three,  the  distance 
may  be  a  mil*  or  two  longer,  or  for  a  forced  march  twice- 
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Hence— To  give  one  tne  time  of  day.  to  salute  or  greet 
in  passing    Thl»  day  wm»  ur  mouth,  Uie  Jay  of  neit 
week  or  next  inoalh  which  comwp..|*U  to  Uil«  day. 
Kre  f Ais-dav-monM  conie  and  gang, 
My  wedded  wife  ye  se  tie. 
Blanehejteur  ami  JrHyififice  (Child's  Ballads.  IV.  SfeX 

,oLuuciiur.u  ueiure  we  cerornm     »  thing  or  circumstance  was  different  from  what  11 is  now. 


flay 

as  long  or  more  The  ancient  Assyrian  dsy's  Journey  (ruin) 
waa  6  paraaanga ;  the  marhala  of  Arabia.  s  paxmeanga.  In 
many  other  countries  the  day's  Journey  la  a  recognised 
unit.  —  Day's  work.  («> The  work  of  one  day.  (A  i  Jvowf ., 
the  account  or  reckooliia;  of  a  ship's  course  for  twenty-foiu* 
hours,  from  noon  to  noon .  —  Decoration  day,  Derby 
day.  Dominion  ' 
words. — Satin] 
was  allowed  In 


a  fu^djw?Ui  ibe'tym  dr 


hy  eleven  of  the  clock*, 
tyntc  uf  high  masse  for  carvers. 
Utiles  «/  the  //mow  «/  I'rinetu  Cecil:  (Edw.  Ill  u 

day*.  See  tnnrntual.   Evacuation  day. 
(»«.- Fait  day.  See/aifd>y.—  For  ever  and 
Ooodday.  SeeyooJ.— Grand  days,  in 

boll.lays  in  the  terois  of  court,  solemnly  kept 
of  court  ami  chancery  :  vlr,,  Candlemas  day, 

Asceiui  lay.  St.  John  Baptist  s  ilay,  and  All  Saints'  day. 

Abo  called  im  nem  Juridwi.  -Oround-hog  day.  See 
•roodVAuei-  day,  under  woorfcAnrlr.  Halcyon  day*.  See 
haleuon — High  day.  HeeAijrA.  Holy -Cross  day,  s  fes- 
tival observed  in  the  Greek  and  Kocnsn  Catholic  churches 
on  .Vole  in  be  r  14th,  in  commemoration  of  tlie  exaltation  of 
the  alleged  cross  of  Christ  after  it*  recovery  from  the  Per- 
sians, A.  n.  fl£s.  Also  called  /fiaVniod  day.  See  HxaXta- 
tum  o/fA*  Caisj,  under  rraisl .  —  Holy  days, days  set  apart 
by  tbe  church  in  especial  commemoration  of  certain  sacTed 
persons  or  events.  Inauguration  day,  March  4th.  the 
day  when  the  President  elect  of  tbe  United  stales  takes 
Uie  oath  of  offl  -  1 1',  8.1  —  Independence  day,  Ui«  day 
on  which  the  Congress  of  the  North  American  colonies  of 
(ireat  Britain  (afterward  Uw  l  olled  States)  passed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  (July  4th,  177(1).  Its  anniversary 
ts  observed  as  a  national  holiday.  |U.  S.)  —  Innocents' 
day.  See  innocent.  -  In  one's  born  day*.  See  (wrni  .— 
Intercalary  day.  See  duaertiu.— Lawful  day,  a  day 
on  which  any  legit]  act  may  he  performed ;  a  week-day,  a* 
distinguished  f  rom  Hiuidev  or  a  legal  holiday.  — May  day. 
See  .V.jy.  — Memorial  day.  Same  as  Decoration  day 
(which  see,  under  deeorarionjL — P™ 
day.  See  the  qualifying  wi 
first  day  of  a  new  year. 

And  also  jVriryers  Boy,  sumtyme  baki 
forward,  both  Day  and  nyithl.  In  grel  fer  tie  Uie  mate  of 
Turkey.  rorKnjpton,  Dlarle  of  Eng.  Travell.  p.  Ml. 

* day.  See 
-One  day. 

<«)  tin  a  certain  or  particular  day,  referring  to  time  past. 

Oils  day  when  Fh.roe  fair 
With  all  her  hand*  was  following  the  chase. 


An  old  woman  Is  one  that  AafA  mm  the  day,  and  U 
commonly  ten  yeares  joonger  or  ten  yoarcs  older  by  her 
owdo  confession  than  the  people  know  she  Is. 

J.  Stephen*,  Essays  (1616). 
till  Tibbie,  I  An  V  sent  Uui  <f«y 
Ye  wail  na  been  sac  shy. 

Auras,  Tibbie,  I  ha'e  seen  tbe  day. 
To  nam*  the  day,  to  fU  tbe  date  uf  a  marriage.  —  WIUi- 
out  day,  for  an  indefinite  or  undetermined  time :  without 

«.!Ji.uniod'tr5n»ii«  d<iy. — Woodchuck  day.  See  teoorf. 


day-long 

day-flier  (da'fll'er),  n.  An  animal  that  flies 
by  day. 

day-flower  (da'AWer),  a.  The  popular  nam* 
of  plants  of  tbe  genus  CtmmeUna. 

day-fly  (da'fli),  it.  [.=  D.  d,t;p  lu yjc  =  Dan. 
dognjtut  =  8w.  dagfluga;  cf.  (i.  eintagtJUegr, 
'  one-day's-fly .']  A  May  fly :  a  popular  name  of 
the  neuropterooa  insects  of  the  family  Kphemt- 


Mliifiv  tTi tne  duv  uarin 
New  Year',  day,  the 


rAuee*. 

day1!  (da),  r.  [<  ME.  doyen,  dairn,  var.  off/tram, 
(itijcn,  <  AS.  daginn,  become  day,  <  dag,  (lay: 
sue  (fair  1,  r.]  I.  iniram.  To  become  day;  dawn: 
sume  as  rirtrl. 

II.  fra«.«.  To  put  off  from  day  to  day;  ad- 
journ.   See  daying. 

day-  (da),  a.  [Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
&•»«-.)  One  of  the  compartments  of  a  mul- 
Honed  window. 

day;!r,  n.    Same  as  tfeji. 

Dayak,  Dayakker.  «.   Same  as  Djfak. 

dayal  (da'yal),  n.  [Native  namo ;  also  written 
dahit,  q.  v.")  A  matrpie-robin ;  a  bird  of  Uio 
genus  Coptiehwi  (which  see). 

day-bedt  (da'beii),  n.  A  bed  u»ed  for  rest  dur- 
ing tbe  day ;  a  lounge  or  sofa. 
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where  I  h*T.  left  Olivia 

SAaA./T.  X.,  E  6. 


Nine  days'  wonder.  See  wonder. —  0 
oftrimj.— Officer  of  the  day.   -Ve  . 


<*•►  At  an 
ture. 


T. 

day  In  the  tu- 

I  hope  to  *«e  you  ««.  <ta„  fitted  wlUa  kjjjgn*-    |(  ( 

Heaven  waxrth  old,  and  all  tbe  sphorrs  alwve 
shall  one  rfiiy  faint.  Air  J.  Da  rsVj. 

One  of  these  days,  on  some  day  not  far  distant :  within 

a  abort  time:  as,  I  will  attend  to  it  one  i.f  (Aesr  ofays  

Order  Of  Ul*  day.    See  order.    Rainy  day.  Seeroiiiy. 

Red  letter  day.  See  red  letier.  -  St.  Andrew's  day, 
a  festival  olwerved  on  >'ovemlM-r  »Xh  "»  b  r  id  SL  An- 
drew, the  patron  saint  of  ScntUn.l  -St.  Crispin's  day. 
See  rwsjisn.  —  St.  David's  day,  a  festival  on*rrvcd  hy  the 
Welsh  on  March  1st  In  honor  of  their  pat  run  saint,  St. 
David,  hisbop  of  Su  David's  in  l'cmlirokcihirc,  who  nour- 
ished in  tbe  tlftb  ami  sUtb  centuries,  and  is  said  to  have 
lived  to  the  aire  of  1 10.  -  St.  Qeorge  s  day,  April  a«l.  Uie 
day  observed  In  honor  of  SU  tieorce.  the  |a>tr<iu  saiul  of 
(Uiitlan.1  -St.  Nicholas's  day.  Ivcembrr  mil.  the  day 
observed  III  honor  of  St,  Nicholas,  the  patrnti  saint  uf  sail- 
ors, merchants,  travelers,  and  captives,  and  of  several 
countries  especially  in  medieval  times,  and  reverenced 
especially  hi-  the  iniUh  (unilcr  the  nnine  of  Santa  Clans, 
iiuute  familiar  in  America  by  the  Ihib-li  aetth-rs)  as  the 
pianliau  of  children.  — St,  Patrick's  day,  March  171b, 
lite  day  olwerve*!  hy  the  Irish  in  bouor  of  SL  1'atrick,  tbe 
apostle  ami  patron  saint  of  Irelsnd,  ubo  is  supposed  to 
have  died  ainml  4011.  8t.  Swlthln's  day,  July  lath, 
a  festival  In  honor  of  St.  Swllhln.  MshoiToI  Winchester, 
si'  -ysi  When  h-  <><  canoiiln-d  within  Ihe  neat  ceil 
tury,  the  monks  di-»lml  to  transfer  hu  remains  frmn  the 
cbnrchyard  at  W'incluHrtcr,  where  hu  ha.1  at  his  own  re- 
quest been  hurled.  t"tbc  culhedrsl,  and  sclectcl  July  1Mb 
as  the  date.  Heavy  rains  laalitut  for  fort)  days  delayed  the 
transfer :  hence  in,-  popular  saying  thai.  If  ruin  falls  on  St. 
sw  ithln  ■  .lay.  it  la  sunt  to  lulu  c»iiiiiiii<oo.ly  f.  ir  forty  duya 
-St  Valentine's  day.  Kcbroary  14th.  s.*  ro/c^,»,.- 
Sldenuil  day,  the  interval  of  tim.  U-glunliik-  and  en.llns 


Rule  a  Wife,  ill.  L 
daybeirry  (da'bcr'i),  ».;  id.  lUxylxrrte*  (-Is). 
[Also  dial,  deberry;  <  do)  (rtot/U)  +  6m-,i.] 
An  EngliHh  name  for  the  wild  gooseberry, 
day-blindness  Kin  '  lihiiil  '  uen),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  for  the  visual  defect  by  which  ob- 
jects are  seen  distinctly  only  by  a  dim  light : 
tho  opposite  of  dagrigkt.  Also  called  niahl  eiaKt, 
tuetmNot  ti/thl.  and  by  medical  writers  either  A^mira. 
lo;>ia  or  uyebin>/aa,  according  U,  their  dtflnilloii  uf  these 
worils. 

day-book  (dA'buk),  «,  [=  1>.  dagbotk  —  U. 
itu/i  bm-h  —  Dan.  dagbng  =  Sw.  dagbok,  a  diary.  J 
if.  A  diary  or  chmniele. 


Biarium  [UJ.  .  ,  .  Hftulre  }o„rnrl  fK.J.  ...  A 
Uwkt,  eontcinlng  sm  b  at  u,  doeils,  ami  matter*  as  are 


done. 


.Vooiewfu/iw, 


The  many  rarities,  rU  to*  and  inofiumenta  ol  that  ssci 
tillllillng,  the  deceased  benefactors  wlierr«if  our  if«v  t»w 
make  melitliHi.  i^insdosrne  .US  (11134),  Jill. 

2f.  Aaaf.,  a  log-book. — 3.  In  Ixxikk/ri'ing,  a 

the  au\ 


»llh  the  )Kls<S|ie  overt  be  meridian  of 
It  is  uiiifonnli  equal  Ui2J  hours,  a«  millllles  4  0B9 
or  3  mloiit  s  .V..S01  n.  con.ls  less  tljua  tile  mi  an  solsyday. 
—  8U11  days,  a  name  given  by  the  Anglo  Savons  to 
Maiii.lv  Thursday,  flood  Friday,  aril  H.  lv  Saturdsy. - 

mar.k»glving  day.  sc..  r/oi^-o"^.- The  day.  .«) 
Ihe  pen.  d  or  time  spoken  of ;  time  then  (or  now)  peanut. 
1 .  ■  .ks  freshest  In  Uie  fashion  of  (Ac  ilav. 

Tcniihson,  The  F.plc 
<M  To-day:  as.  lnw  are  ye  the  da<r!  IScwtch.) 
tint  we  msuu  a'  live  (Ac  day,  and  have  our  dinner. 

.Scoff,  Waverlcy.  sill. 

The  day  before  0>r  after)  the  fair.  u«>  early  (..r  U«i 
1st.  )    The  days  of  creation.  Hi.  i-ri.«i.  ..(  .-.  n'l.. 

energy  Into  which  tbe  tlrst  chapter  of  II.  i.c.l»  divide,  the 
rrealiioi  it  formation  of  the  world.    The  nature  of  these 
days  cannot  Isi  determined  from  the  language  ..I  the  .1 
(•  r.  the  lit.  rul  meaning  ..f  which  U.  ther.  wasevening 
el.*-  of  a  p-rtod  of  light),  and  there  >x  mirrnlns  (the  c 
of  a  |»  rUI  of  ,l„rk,.e-,i.  one  day     The  Oreat  Day  qf 
tlon.  Svertsafi.as.-T^- 
not  long  ago 
Telia  and  I.  (Ac  „(Acr 
Walk-doer  the  Saul  Hill,  to  the 

/w.  Udy  »  Looking  Glass. 
[He  tlm*  Of  day.  a  greeting :  as.  to  )iass  rAe  tim,  o/erau. 
Vol  wi>rtli  tht  tim*  utility  SkaM.,  Vrrir\v$,  I*.  4. 


Illl-Ml 
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book  in  which  the  transactions  of  tne  day  ure 
entered  in  tbe  order  of  their  occurrence ;  a  book 
of  original  entries,  or  first  record  of  sales  arid 
purchases,  receipts,  disbursements,  etc. 

Primary  records,  or  day -boots,  fur  each  distinct  bran.-h 
of  business.  W*afrrft<>n,  l">c.  of  i'.imiuerce. 

daybreak  (da'brak),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  dagbral- 
nitig  —  Sw.  doghrarkmnii,]  The  ilawn  or  first 
appearance  of  light  in  tne  morning. 

I  watch "d  the  early  glories  of  her  eyes. 
As  men  for  daybreak  watch  tlm  eastern  skies. 

D<yden. 

day-coal  ('U'kol).  ».    A  numr  given  by  minors 
to  the  upper  stratum  of  coal,  us  ' 
the  light  or  surface. 

day-dream  (ilii'ilretu),  it.  A  reverie;  a  castle  in 
the  nir;  a  visionary  fancy,  especially  of  wishes 
gnitilicd  or  hopes'fultilled,  indulged  in  when 
awake:  an  extravagant  conceit  of  the  fancy  or 
imagination. 

Tbe  rain  and  unprlnclpteil  Belle-Isle,  whose  whole  life 
was  one  wild  day-dream  of  conquest  and  >J».|latto<i. 

JVomufny,  Frederic  the  Ureal. 

day-dreamer  (da'dre'mer),  it.  One  who  in- 
dulges in  day-dreams :  a  fanciful,  sanguine 
schemer;  one  given  to  indulging  in  reveries 
or  to  building  castles  in  the  air. 

day-dreaming ( da MK>  ming),  ».  Indulgence  in 
reveries  or  in  fanciful  and  sanguine  schemes. 

To  ime  glv.  n  to  day  drromiw,  and  fond  of  ln,lng  him- 
self in  reveries,  a  sea  Voyage  is  lull  ol  subjects  lor  medl- 
MsttsV  /rnisjr.  SkeUh  Iknik.  p.  11. 

day-dreamy  (<la'<lre'mi).  a.     Kelating  to  or 
alHiunding  in  day-«lreams;  given  to  building 
castles  in  the  air.    I  Hare.] 
day-feeder  (ili»'fe'<Ier),  ».     An  animal  that 
fee.ls  liv  >l»v.     IF.  If,  yknrrr, 
■  wt  luVfe'ver),  n.  The 

.      I  ■  l  ,  V 


IHy-Sr  ;f^»m».»iA'0-ij«/t..  -urrnalul,  rut  term!  Oee 

riffa- ;  so  ealUsl  Ijecause.  however  long  they 
may  live  in  the  larval  stale,  in  their  perfect 
form  they  exist  onlv  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
days,  taking  no  food,  but  only  propagating  and 
then  dying.    See  Epkemeridtr. 
day-hole  (da'hol),  n.    In  coal-mining,  any  head- 
ing or  level  communicating  with  the  surface, 
day-house  (da'houa),  n.    In  attrol.,  the  house 
ruled  by  a  planet  by  day.    Thus.  Aries  is  Die  day 
house  of  Mara,  Ucminl  of  Merctiry,  Libra  of  Venus,  Sa 
gittnriusof  Jupiter,  and  Aquarius  of  Saturn 
dayhouse  (da'hous),  it.    See  dcyhtwsr. 
dayingt  (ilA'ing).  a.   (Verlml  n.  of  rfoyl.  r.]  A 
putting  off  from  day  to  day;  prXM-rastination. 

I  will  intreate  him  for  his  daughter  to  my  sonne  In  mar- 
riage ;  and  if  I  doe  obtaine  ber,  why  should  I  make  any 
hiore  daytn,/  for  the  matter,  but  tuarrie  them  out  of  the 
ways  Terence  0%  Kn</{i*h  (1C14) 

day-labor  (da'la'bor),  «.  Labor  hired  or  per- 
formed by  the  dav^  stated  or  fixed  labor. 

day-laborer  (di'la'bor-i^r),  «.    One  who  works 

In  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  miwn. 
Hit  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn, 
That  ten  day  latxturert  could  not  end, 

Jfiffun,  L  Allegro,  I.  IDS. 

daylight  (da'lit),  n.    [<  ME.  rf/iy/yAf,  dailikt, 
etc. ;  <  .frttyl  +  .ir;Af".]  1.  The  lighl  of  day:  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun,  as  disf inguished  from 
night  and  twilight,  or  from  artificial  light. 
Or  make  that  morn,  from  his  cold  crown 


And  crystal  silence  creeping  d 
Flood  with  full  dayb.rAf  glebe 


2.  Daytime  as  opposed  to  night-time;  the 
when  the  light  of  day  appear* ;  early 


\  ysytvnge  the  holy  place  aforeaayd.  s.  )lug  and  hcrjng 
sases  vnbi  tyme  it  wa.  day  tiffkt. 

Sir  it.  (ianlfitrdr.  Fj  lgrymage,  p.  5*. 

3.  The  space  left  in  a  wine-glass  between  the 
liuuor  and  the  brirn,  and  not  allowed  when 
bum|>ers  are  drunk,  the  toast-master  calling 
out,  -No  dagtighl*!*'  lSl«ng.]-4.  pi.  The 
eyes.  [Slang.] 


If  the  lady  says  such  another  word  to  me.  d  n  nve,  I 
will  darken  ber  Jsryf^a.  F,eldi»:l.  AruelU  i.  k 


ft.  A  name  of  the  American  spotted  ttirlsit, 
/.o;)Ai>/«effu  maruloto.  a  fish  so  thin  as  to  lie 
almost  transparent,  whence  the  name.  Also 
called  teindmr-iMnr —  To  burn  daylight.  See  bwrsi. 
daylighted  (da'll'ted).  o.  [<  dayfight  +  «*P  ] 
Light;  open.  [Hare.] 

Me  who  had  chosen  the  broad.  rfaWioAfA 
lared  isiihs  of  universal  skepticism,  found  ] 


K.  t.  Stereeu-m.  Tin-  Dynamiter,  p  US. 
day-lily  ula'lil'i),  a.    A  familiar  garden-plant 
of  the  genus  Hrneroealli* :  so  called  ln-cause 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers  rarely  lasts  over  one 


day-long  tda'longi,  a.  [<  ME.  •dayUmo, 
daylong,  <  day,  day,  +  la-,g,  long.]  La«t 
day. 


<  AS. 
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day-long 

All  about  the  fields  you  caught 
Ilia  weary  d<t*ti»nq  chitutug. 

jTennirson.  The 

daylyt,       An  obsolete  form  of  daily. 

daymaidt,  deymaidt  (da'mad),  ».   [<  day,  = 

(fry1.  +  ►writ/.]    A  dairymaid, 
dayman  (da'man).  «.;  pi.  daymen  (-men).  A 

day-laborer;  one  hired  by  the  day. 
daymare  (da'tnar).  n.    [<  day1  +  mare-;  of. 
Miysf/smrc.]   A  feeling  resembling  that  experi- 
enced in  nightmare,  but  felt  while  awake. 

)  whose  false  pleas 
•  of  raw. 

Urm.  The  Spleen. 
A  mnintmiu  load  that  I  was  obliged  to  brar,  a  iUpmarr 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  breaking  in,  a  weight  that 
brooded  od  my  wits,  and  blunted  them  ! 

Vieketu,  Ikavid  Oopperfleld,  vtit. 

day-nett  (da'net),  «.  A  net  for  catching  small 
birds,  as  larks,  martins,  etc.  Varies. 

As  talks  come  down  to  a  day  nti.  man*  Tain  readers 
will  tarn  and  stand  wing  like  silly  passengers  at  an 
■title  picture  in  a  painters  shop. 

Bvritm.  Anal,  of  Mel..  To  the  Reader,  p.  Is. 

I  (da'neTB),  a.    A  woman  or  girl  who 
I  of  children  during  the  dar. 
day-nursery  (da'ner'se-ri),  i?.    A  place  where 
poor  women  may  leave  their  children  to  be  taken 
cure  of  during  the  day,  while  the  mothers  are 
at  work. 

The  day-nur*eri*i  which  lienevoleiice  has  established 
lor  the  t  are  of  time  little  ones  are  truly  a  blessing  to  the 
Ifx.r  iiHstlscr*,  !•••!>.  Sri.  Mv.,  XXVfll.  ties. 

day-owl  (da'oul),  n.  An  owl  that  flies  abroad 
bv  day ;  specifically,  the  hawk-owl,  Surnia 
ulnla,  one  of  the  least  nocturnal  of  it*  tribe. 

day-peep  (da  pep),  a.  The  dawn  of  day;  dawn. 

I  Oardenrr.  that  ever  since  the  ttay-tmepe.,  till 
e.nmewhatrankc,- 
■  and  aeed  plots. 
Milton,  On  Dcf.  of  llumb. 

day-Tawe»,  »■  [ME.,  also  dayreve,  <  day  + 
ratrr,  reice.  row,  in  ref.  to  the  line  of  the  hori- 
zon at  dawn  :  see  oViyi  and  rntr'^.]    The  dawn. 

TIk*  cnglcs  iu  the  ddw  reire  biowcth  heore  heme  |trum- 
|wti  Old  hwj.  MitrtUaHv  <ed.  MorrU),  p.  MK 

Qwcn  the  day-ran*  rase,  he  ryala  Isrlyfe, 

Ktttft  AUmnmtrr,  p  14. 

day-room  (da'rtfmi,  n.  A  ward  of  a  prison  in 
which  the  prisoner*  are  kept  during  the  day. 

day-rule,  day-writ  (da'riii,  -rit),  «.  In  Eng. 
late,  formerly,  a  rule  or  order  of  court  per- 
mitting a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
etc..  to  go  without  the  bounds  of  the  prison  for 
one  day. 

day-scholar  <da'skol'lir>,  it.  1.  A  scholar  or 
pupil  attending  a  day-school. — 2.  A  scholar 
who  attends  a  boarding-school,  but  who  boards 
at  home. 

day-school  (da'skdl),  n.    1.  A  school  the  ses- 
sions of  which  are  held  during  the  day:  up- 
posed  to  night-sehool. — 2.  A  school  in  which 
the  pupils  are  not  boarded:  distinguished  from 
lmartting-t>ehottlm 
daysbin'e  (da'shin),  a.    Daylight.  [Rare.] 
Wherefore  wait*  the  mailman  there 
Naked  In  open  dawnine' 

TVnjiusvh,  <lari  Ih  and  Lynettc. 

dayaight  (da'sit ).  n.    Same  as  nigkUtlindnex*. 
daysman  (daz'tuan),  ». ;  pi.  daysmen  (-men). 
[<  day'*,  pos*.  of  dan1,  +  man  ;  that  is.  one 
who  appoints  n  day  for  hearing  a  cause.]  1. 
An  umpire  or  arbiter;  a  mediator. 
If  nelgblwiifswereat  variance,  the)  ran  isdMrelglittolaw, 
IftiiWineu  toot  up  the  Mattel,  and  m-t  Ihesil  not  a  straw, 
,\>u  CuJIinMe,  L  •JUU. 
Neither  is  there  any  dayman  helwitt  u».      Job  ix.  33. 

2t-  A  day-laborer;  a  dayman. 

He  is  a  good  da\t  a-iasm,  or  Journeyman,  or  tasker. 

8.  M  ant,  Sermons,  p.  105. 

daygpring  (da'spriug).  ».   The  dawn  :  the  be- 
ginning of  the  day.  or  first  appearance  of  light. 

The  dauqiring  from  on  high  hath  visited  n*.   I. like  i.  7*. 
So  all  ere  davr^nn't,  under  conscious  night. 
Secret  they  fluislul.  Mini,  P.  L.  vL  ML 

day-Star  (da'stttr).  «.  [<  MK.  dnysterre.  dai- 
Kltm  (also  daistern,  daystarnr,  after  Scand.).  < 
AH.  tUrgsteorra,  the  morning  star,  <  dan.  day,  + 
steorra,  star.]   1.  The  morning  star.  See  star. 

1  UU  suit  the  dantlar  should  not  brighter  rise. 

it.  -/onsen. 

2.  The  sun,  as  the  orb  of  day. 

So  aluka  the  da?..tar  Iu  Ul'e  ocean  bed. 

JI./(oa,  Lyciitaa,  1.  1IW. 

day-tale  (da'tal).  «.  and  «.  I.  «.  The  amount 
of  work  done  during  the  day  :  work  done  by  a 
dav-lalior«'r.    See  aaytalir. 

tL       Hinil  by  the  day.    Went.  Day-tale 
e,  a  slow  pace.    I  ITov.  El*.  | 
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daytaleman  (di'Ul'man),  «.  Same  as  day- 
daytaler  (da'tt'ler).  ».  fE.  dial,  also  dalaUr, 
ilaitter;  <  daylaU  +  ^r.]  A  day-laborer;  a 
laborer,  not  one  of  the  regular  hands,  who  works 
by  the  day.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
daytime  (da'tim),  «.  That  part  of  tlie  day  dur- 
ing which  the  sun  is  above  the  horixon ;  the 
ae  first  appearance  to  the  total  dis- 
of  the  Run. 

In  a  watch-tower,  and 
of  all  Eaaay  on  Fame, 
pi.  daytpomen 


de- 


Figuratively,  to  overpower  or  confound  by 
brilliancy,  or  with  show  or  t" 


splendor  or 
of  any  kind 


III  the  davlime  the  IFame)  ilttn 
»t  h)  nitiht. 

bae*m,  Krairme 


a  (da'wtim'an),  « 
en).  [<  day,  =  <iryl,  +  romiiN.]  Adairy- 
[Kare.] 

For  thla  dainael,  I  must  keep  acr  at  the  park  :  ajio  la  al- 

Aata.  .  1.  r 


I.  U  i  ; 


VowtMl  for  the  dait'ipuman. 

day-work  (da'werk),  n.  [=  Sc.  f/<ir<7.  dark 
(see  dat  a),  <  ME.  'daiteerl,  <  AS.  dagteeore,  < 
rf<rf/,  day,  +  awr,  work.  ]  1 .  Work  by  the  day ; 
day-labor. 

True  lalmrrrr  In  the,  vineyard  of  thy  lord. 

Ere  prime  thou  hast  th  Imposed  ii'ateuwa'  done. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Taaao. 

2.  Work  done  during  the  day  as  tlistituruishetl 
from  that  done  during  the  night. — 3f.  An  old 
superficial  measure  of  land,  equal  to  four 
perches. 

Clay-writ,  n.   See  day-rule. 

dace  (da*),  r. :  pret.  ami  pp.  dosed,  ppr.  dazing. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  tUue,  rx1.  also  spelled  daite, 
daise}  <  ME.  daten,  stupefy,  intr.  he  stupefied 
(different  from,  but  appar.  in  part  confused 
with,  dameen,  oVwenvs,  become  dark  or  dim),  < 
Icel.  "rfovw,  n>flex.  datmk,  become  weary  or  ex- 
hausted, lit.  dar.e  one's  self,  =  I>an.  done  =  8w. 
dam,  lie  idle.  Connection  with  d<w  doubtful : 
see  do:r.  See  also  dart  -.  Hence  freq.  dazzle. 
t'f.  dtunberd,  dastard.]  I.  frriN«.  1.  To  stun  or 
stupefy,  as  with  a  blow  or  strong  drink;  blind, 
as  by  excess  of  light ;  confuse  or  bewilder,  as 
by  a  shock. 

For  he  waa  M  of  the  dint  aixl  half  dede  him  aemyd. 

Hiao  Alim*nd*r,  p.  13U 


ilia  aparkliuK  eyea,  replete  with  wrathful  fire, 
More  \UiizUi and  drove  back  Ilia  enemies 
Tliau  mid  day  sun,  Uene  henl  against  their  farea  ' 
Shot.,  I  Hen.  VI.,  L  L 

U,  tn trans.  It.  To  bo  stupefied;  be  tnon- 
tally  confused. 

Sure,  I  datsU: 

There  cannot  lie  a  faith  In  that  foul  woman. 

That  knows  no  «-od  more  mU'hty  than  her  mischiefs. 

/Jean,  ami  ft.,  Maid  .  Trawesly,  It.  1 

2.  To  be  overpowered  by  light;  become  un- 
steady or  waver,  as  the  sight. 

^  ^       ^  I  dare  ncdtrttsl^theje  eyes;^ 

3.  To  be  overpoweringly  or  blindingly  bright. 
—  4.  Figuratively,  to  excite  admiration  by  bril- 
liancy or  showy  qualities  which  overbear  criti- 


Ah,  friend  '.  to  daale  let  the  vain  desiini. 

l'oft.  Moral  Em>..  IL  2I». 

daszle  fdaz'D.n.  [<  dazzle,  r.]  1.  Brightness; 
of  light. 


ad  of  liirht. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben  Uur.  p.  319. 

2.  Meretricious  display ;  brilliancy.  Moore. 
dazzlement  (dax'l-tnent).  «.    [<  rf<«.riV  + 
-men!.]    1 .  The  act  or  power  of  (landing;  dan- 
dling effect. 

It  beat  back  the  sliillt  with  a  datTlrutrnt. 

!  /,  Hist,  sepluasint.  )>.  H, 

2.  Tliat  which  dazxles. 

Many  holes,  drilled  in  the  conical  turret-roof  of  this 
let  up  spouts  of  dal- 
as  he  paced  forth  in 

K.  L.  ttsmtum,  A  Flea  fur  Oas  Lanijss. 
dazzler  (daz'ler),  a.    One  who  or  that  which 
•laxities;  specifically,  one  who  produces  an  ef- 
fect by  gaudy  or  meretricious  display.  [Chiefly 
colloq'.] 


vagabond  Pharos  [a  hand  lanthorn  t  let  up  spints  of  dat 
bearer's  e 


i)'"  IlY'vIlL  • 


flush  .!  and 


Mr.  Lnmbcy  sh—k  his  head  saith  imal  solemnity,  aa 
Ibmia-h  to  imply  that  he  »iq.p.*vl  ,0,.  must  hase  las-n 
rather  a  OatiUe.         liieiym,  Mebola*  Nlckleby,  x»»vl. 

(daz'Iing-li),  adv.  In  a  dazzling  or 
anner;  confusingly;  astonishingly. 


MMtag  i 
Trti 


•if  a  llitht. 


:  of  Arthur. 

2.  To  spoil,  as  bread  or  meat  when  badly  baked 
or  roasted.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

ILt  tntrans.  1.  To  be  stunned  or  stupefied ; 
look  confused. 

Thin  ey.-u  if«*rn.   CAoiieer.  Prol.  toMalwIisle'sTale,  1. 31. 

2.  To  bo  bliudetl  or  confused,  as  by  excess  of 
light. 

Whose  more  thin  eaiiie-eyea 
fan  view  the  itlnrloHs  names  of  pil.l,  and  itaie 
l  in  ullttrrliiK  U  ams  of  honor,  and  not  ifu.v. 

t/ioir/r,,  Ijnbleiiu,  III.,  Entertainment. 

3.  To  wither;  become  rotten. 

daze  (daz),  «.  1.  The  state  of  being  stunned, 
stupefied,  or  confused. 

Aa  Mrs.  (iaylonl  ointlnn"!  to  h«k  from  her  to  Hartley 
In  h«r  ,iaz<,  Marcla  added,  simidy.  "Wen 


•  nuajje 
•dent  Instance.  I 


in,  ithej 

2.  In  mining,  a  glittering  stone, 
dazed  (dazd),  /».  a.    1.  Stunned;  stupefied. 

"  brt  o.  go."  said  the  one,  with  a  sullen  <fW  gl,.,m  in 
hi.  face.  1*1,  Ham*  (ih. Ma). 

2.  Dull:  sickly. —  3.  S|>oile<l,  as  ill-roasted 
meat. — 4.  Kawandcold. — 6.  Cold:  benumbesl 
with  cold. — fl.  Of  a  dun  color.  [In  the  last  five 
senses  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

dazedly  (da'zed-li),  tide,  in  a  dazed,  bewilder- 
ed, or  stupid  manner. 

dazedness  (da'zed-uos).  «. 
dazed,  stunned,  or  confus 

dazeg  (da'xeg),  n.    A  din! 

dazict,  daziedt.  Obsoh-tt 

id:  l ll, 

dazy  (da'zi),a.  [Sc.  elnodairy,  daisie,  etc.;  (.daze 
+  -y.]  Cold;  raw:  as,  a  dazy  day.  [Scotch.] 
dazzle  (daz'l),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dazzled,  ]ipr. 
dazzling.  [Freq.  of  daz>\]  I.  fruits.  1.  To 
overpower  with  light ;  hinder  distinct  vision  of 
by  intense  light;  dim,  as  the  sight,  by  excess 


The  state  of  being 

petal  form  of  daixy. 
f  spellings  of  daisy, 


bv  inteni! 
of  light. 


Yet 


siceuire  lirlaht  thv  skirts  a) 
heaven  :  that  brightest 
not,  hut  with  both  wine 


Then  did  the  glorious 
ami  daziU  the  eyea  ever 
beat  and  farthest. 


linear, 
plitm 
veil  their  eyes. 

sm,  p.  L..  lii.  m. 

light  of  the  <i..sl*-l  shine  forth, 
of  tin*  who  were  ttiollghl  t.i  s,i- 
Hp  Atittinrv,  Senuous,  I.  ill. 


"jfSf 


Poin|»>  s  success  bad  liocn  dnutinatt  ni|>id. 

/Votwf*.  4'a-sar,  p.  131. 

dbk.  In  earn.,  a  common  contraction  for  draw- 
barL. 

D-block  (de'blok ),  n.  [<  n  ( from  Uie  shape )  + 
bl«fl:K]  A  block  formerly  bolted  to  a  ship's 
side  in  the  channels,  and  through  which  the 
lifts  were  rove. 

D.  0.    In  musie,  an  abbreviation  of  da  eapo. 

D.  0.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  doetor  drills 
legit.  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  (ML.)  rfiniiifo-- 
tis  dnelitr,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

d/d.  An  abbreviation  of  dtins'  date  (days  after 
date)  used  in  commercial  writings:  as,  to  make 
out  a  bill  payable  30  d  d  (3D  days  lifter  date). 

D.  D.  8.  An  abbreviation  of  fkteUir  of  Dental 
.Surgery,  a  degree  conferred  upon  the  graduates 
of  a  dental  college. 

de1  <>le),  ».  [Also  written  dee,  <  ME.  dr,  <  AS. 
de,  <  L.  de,  the  name  of  the  fourth  letter,  <  «*, 
its  proper  sound,  +  -e,  a  vowel  used  with  con- 
sonants to  assist  their  utterance.]  The  fourth 
letter  of  the  Latin  and  Euglish  ulphabets.  It  is 
rarelv  spelled  out,  being  usually  represented  by 
the  simple  character.    See  I),  I. 

de2.  prrp.  [( 1 )  ME.  de,  <  OF.  dr,  F.  de  =  Sp.  Pg.  de 
=  It.o,i,<L.</f,from,of,ete.:  seenV-.  (2)<L.oV: 
see  (/<•».]  1.  A  French  preposition,  found  iu 
English  only  in  some  French  phrases,  as  rottlrnr 
dr  roar,  or  in  proper  names,  as  in  .Simon  dr  Mont- 
fort.  Ca-nr  de  Lion,  lie  I'eri;  etc..  either  of  Mid- 
dle Knglish  origin,  or  modern  and  mere  French. 
Its  use  In  such  names,  following  the  name  j»eo|icr.  and 
prsHH'illng  w  hat  was  ortglrially,  In  most  i  sjm's,  tlm  name  of 

all  r»t*lf.  led  to  Ita  acveptatece  as  evidence  of  iMible  or 

gentle  descent,  corresponding  in  this  to  the  (iemian  ssn 
and  the  butch  ran,  lint  aa  the  particle  In  proper  names 
often  iiilglnated  w  ithout  any  such  implication,  and  haa 
also  been  often  assumed  without  authority,  it  La  iu  itaell 
of  no  value  aa  audi  evidence. 

2.  A  Latin  preposition,  meaning  4  from '  or  'of.' 
occurring  in  certain  phrases  often  used  in  Eng- 
lish: as.  *  «</ro,  anew;  de  facto,  of  fact;  de 
Jure,  of  right. 

de-.  ((I)  ME.  de-,  <  OF.  de-,  often  written  dr*-, 
dtf;  F.  dt;  de-  =  Hp.  Pg.  de-  =  It.  «V-,  di-,  < 
L.  «/f-,  prefix,  dr,  prep.,  from,  nwar  from,  down 
from,  out  of.  of.  etc.  (2)  ME.  de-,  dtf-,  (  OF. 
dtf-,  ties-,  tic-,  mod.  F.  nV-,  <  L.  dif-,  <ti*- :  see 
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de- 

di/-.J  1.  A  verb-prefix  of  Latin  origin, 
expressing  in  Latin,  and  hence  with  modifica- 
tions in  modern  speech,  various  phases  of  the 
original  meaning '  from,  away  from,  down  from.' 
(I)  separative,  de rioting  departure  or  removal  —  'off,  trooi 
»1t,  away,  down,  out,'  or  cessation  or  removal  of  tbe  fun- 
daatrnhsl  Idea:  de-  privative,  equivalent  to  u»-  or  din- 
privative,  (i)  Coiupktlve-' through,  out  to  the  end,' 
etc  (3)  Intensive :  a  fore*  often  lust  In  English.  (See 
example*  following  )  hi  some  words  the  separative  or 
privative  force  of  thU  prefix  U  felt  In  English,  a*  In  de- 
compose,  demait.  being  in  mcb  meaning  oft™  used  a*  an 
English  prefix  (de.  privative),  aa  In  dtcmlraliit,  d*-Sasr,n- 

"mi.  etc.  It  ii  lea  distinctly  felt  in  words  like 
dsjsrsss,  drfrari,  etc. ;  anil  In  many  words,  where  it  has  In 
Latin  tlie  completive  or  intensive  foroe,  Ita  force  ia  not 
felt  in  English,  aa  In  tteride,  d/wots,  etc 

2.  In  some  words  a  rednoed  form  of  the  oripi- 
nal  Latin  prefix  (Ii*-,  Latin  iU-  and  'lit-  being  in 
Old  French  and  Middle  English  more  or  less 
merged  in  form  and  meaning  (see  dig-).  Sets 
defer3,  deface,  defame,  decry,  etc. 
-d*).  A  form  of  ~-di,  -a~-,  or  -erfl,  -e<P  In  older 
English,  aa  in  toldc,  tolde,  fiedde,  etc.,  now  ex- 
tant only  in  ma<le,  the  (contracted)  preterit  and 
past  participle  of  male.  See  -rrfl,  -e<P. 
deab,  •>.  A  kind  of  dog,  the  ekia  (which  see), 
deacldification  (de'a-sld^-fl.ka'snon),*.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  acidification.]  The  removal  or  neutral- 
isation of  an  acid  or  of  acidity, 
deacon  (de'kn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  drawn;  < 
ME.  deken,  deign,  decon,  deacon,  diacne,  deakne, 
<  AS. dedcon,  didcon  =  D.  deken.diaken  =  ML6. 
dtaken  =  G.  dlakon,  diaeonnt  =  Icel.  dyikn,  djak- 
ni,  a  deaeon,  =  Dan.  deon,  a  parish  cleric,  =  Sw. 
djekne,  a  scholar  (Dan.  8w.  drnkonm,  deaeon),  = 
OF.  diacne,  diacre,  F.  diacre  =  Pr.  diacre,  diague 
=  Sp.  dideono  —  Pg.  It.  diacono,  <  Ui,  diaeonm 
=  Goth,  dta&iuneu,  a  deacon,  <  Or.  Aojtovor,  a 
servant,  waitingman,  messenger,  eccles.  a  dea- 
eon; of  uncertain  origin;  perhaps  related  to 
iiCvatv,  pursue,  cause  to  run.  The  Teut.  forms 
appear  to  have  been  in  part  confused  with  the 
forms  belonging  to  L.  deeanu*,  a  dean  (see 
dean3),  and  with  those  belonging  with  G.  deyen, 
etc.,  AS.  thegn,  E.  thane  (see  thane).']  1. Ec- 
cies.,  one  of  a  body  of  men,  either  forming  an 
order  of  the  ministry  or  serving  merely  as 
elected  officers  of  individual  churches,  whose 
chief  duty  is  to  assist  a  presbyter,  priest,  or 
other  clergyman,  especially  in  administering 
the  ouehanst  and  in  the  card  of  the  poor,  (a)  la 
the  apostolic  church  one  of  an  order  of  minister*  or 
cborch-officcri.  Inferior  to  apontiea  and  presbyters,  whose 
duty  It  was  to  serve  at  the  Lord's  Kupper,  or  scape,  and  to 
minister  alma  l<>  Ihetwor.  11  Is  generally  believed  that  the 
Institution  of  this  office  la  rewarded  In  Acta  vL  1  -  6,  where, 
although  the  word  dearua)  (aissei-ec,  miidstcr)  la  not  used 
of  the  seven  persons  appointed,  too  corrntpondlit*  words 
"  to  minister  or  serve  ~  ti.««i>,-io )smi  "ministration  "(AW 
aorta)  are  employed.  By  an  analogy  with  the  Mosaic 
hT  ltume  In  the  apoatollc  age  called 
d  this  use  of  the  word  Levlte  long 
I  la  the  tsuly  christian  church,  one 
Ui*  ministry,  ot  lower  rank  than 
u  The  deacons  applied  complete 
eparntlon  for  baptism,  but  anointed 


hie 

the  deacons  Ltrilu, 
remained  frequent, 
of  the  third  order 
bishops  and  preabyt 
ttnetion  to  men  in  pre 

women  on  the  forefiead  only,  assisted  the  cclebnsn 
eucharlst,  read  the  gospel  and  made  proclamations  dnr- 
Ing  the  lltnnry,  tusliitalned  order  in  the  congregation,  and 
cared  for  the  poor  and  sick.  Those  attached  to  episcopal 
sees  acted  as  the  bishop's  adjutants,  messetkxera,  and  rep- 
resentatives, and  when  belonging  to  a  groat  patttsrvhal  or 
metropulitan  see  possessed  much  inlluence.  Hence  —  (e) 
In  the  (J  reek  Church,  one  of  Uie  third  order  of  the  ministry, 
similar  In  rank  and  duties  to  the  officer  of  the  same  name 
in  tits  early  church,  (rf)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  mem  her  of  the  third  order  of  the  ministry.  He  assists 
the  priest  throughout  the  celebration  of  tls«  eucharlst  or 
mass,  and  rends  thegxispcl.  The  principal  assistant  to  the 
celebrant  at  a  solemn  celebration  Is  called  the  litntvn, 
and  vested  accordingly,  whether  in  deacon  s,  priest  s,  or 
bishop  s  orders,  (»t  In  the  Anglican  I  hurch,  a  member 
of  the  third  order  •!  the  ministry.  Hl»  duties  sre  to  as- 
stst  the  priest  lu  divine  service,  especially  at  the  holy 
communion,  help  In  distributing  the.  elements  to  the  peo- 
ple, read  the  -Scripture*,  especially  the  eochs.rli.tk  gospel, 
catecliiie.  baptise  Infants  in  the  absence  of  tbc  jieloU 
preach  If  licensed  by  tbe  bishop,  and  seek  out  the  sick  ami 
poor  and  make  their  wants  known  to  the  curate  Lieacooa 
cannot  consecrate  the  eucharlst.  pronounce  absolution,  or 
give  benediction.  The  bishop,  priest,  or  deacviu  who  acts 
as  principal  assistant  at  the  holy  comniauloii  is  called 
the  lien.-,  n  or  ourpefer.  (/)  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
nmrch,  a  rneinber  of  an  order  of  the  ministry  next  Ileitis- 
that  of  elder.  The  deacons  are  elected  by  the  annual  con- 
ference, arc  onlalneil  by  the  bbhup.  and  are  authorized 
to  assist  In  the  administration  of  the  eucharlst,  to  admin- 
ister the  rites  of  Inntlsm  and  marriage,  and  to  prrfurtn 
the  duties  of  a  traveling  preacher.  {-J)  In  tltv  llaptl't  ami 
ronirregationiil  churches,  one  of  two  or  more  orncers 
elected  t,y  each  church  to  diitribute  the  elements  In  the 
communion  after  they  have  l»eeii  cttinecTuled  by  tbc  minis, 
let.  and  to  act  aa  the  adviser*  ,,(  Hie  pastor  and  as  theal- 
moners  of  theeharltiet  ot  the  churell,  (A)  In  the  Freshy 
Irrian  Church,  one  of  a  numlier  of  .ifllceni  elected  by  a 
congregation  and  ordained  by  the  minister  to  Hfnlsl  the 
scsmImii  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  In  the  general  manage- 
meat  of  the  aeenlar  alT^lm  of  the  church.    iJeacons  are 
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tend  to  the  charities  and  temporalities  of  a  congregation. 
With  an  equal  number  of  elders  and  the  pastor,  the  dea- 
con.-, constitute  tile  council  of  each  church  to  manage 
Ita  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs.  ())  In  the  Mormon 
Church,  a  subordinate  official  who  sets  aa  an  assistant  to 
the  teacher,  but  has  no  authority  tobaptUo  or  administer 
the  sacrament.    Momma  Otf«*i>M,  nvIL 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  president  of  an  incorporated 
trade,  who  is  the  chairman  of  its  meetings  and 
signs  its  records.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Burgh 
Reform  Act  the  deacons  of  the  crafts  or  Incorporated 
trades  in  roval  hurgha  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the 
town  council,  and  were  understood  to  represent  the  trades, 
as  distinguished  from  the  merclianls  ami  guild  brethren. 
The  deacon-convener  of  the  trades  In  Edinburgh  and  «las- 
gow  still  continues  to  he  a  constituent  luembor  of  the  towo 
i  ouncll. 

3.  (Allusion  not  clear.]    A  green  salted  hide 

or  sltln  weighing  less  than  8  pounds  Cardinal 

deacon.  seemrrfiW.-  Deaconi'seat,!!!  New  England, 
a  ta  w  formerly  made  in  the  front  of  the  pulpit  lor  deacons 
to  occupy.  -  Reglonary  deaoon.  In  the  early  rftun-A.  a 
deacon  attached  to  one  of  the  seven  ecclesiastical  regions 
Into  which  Koine  was  divided  from  very  early  times.  There 
was  one  deacon  for  each  region. 

deacon  (dO'kn),  v.  t.  [<  deacon,  n.]  1.  To 
make  or  ordain  deaeon.— 2.  To  read  out,  as 
a  line  of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  before  singing  it : 
sometimes  with  off:  from  an  ancient  custom  of 
reading  the  hymn  one  or  two  lines  at  a  time,  the 
congregation  singing  the  lines  as  read.  ThisoAVe 
was  frequently  performed  by  a  deacon.  Tbe  custom  Is 
nearly  as  old  as  the  Reformation,  i 
by  the  lack  of  hymn-hooks  when 
was  introduced.   See  fins,  e,  t. 

A  prayer  was  made,  and  the  chorister  deaconed  Uie  first 
two  lines.  fsWHcA.  Reminiscences,  I.  77. 

3.  To  arrange  so  as  to  present  a  specious  and 
attractive  appearance;  present  the  best  and 
largest  specimens  (of  fruit  or  vegetables)  to 
view  and  conceal  the  defective  ones:  as,  to 
deacon  strawberries  or  apples.  [Slang,  V.  S.J 
[This  sense  contains  a  humorous  allusion  to  the 
thrifty  habits  ascribed  to  tbe  rural  New  Eng- 
land deacons.]  Hence — 4.  To  sophisticate; 
adulterate;  "doctor":  as,  to  deacon  wine  or 
other  liquor.  [Slang.]  —  Deaconed  vsai,  veal  unfit 
for  use,  as  when  killed  too  young.  (Connecticut.  I 
deaconess  (de'kn-es),  n.  [Formerly  also  ffra- 
rosissr  ;  =  D.  diakones  he  G.  diakoniM-in  =  Dan. 

diawniM  =  It.  d/«cwtif«»n,  <  ML.  dweonutf 
fern,  of  dtaconut,  deacon :  see  deacon  and  -rss,  _ 

1.  One  of  an  ecclesiastical  order  of  women  in 
the  early  church,  whodiscbarged  for  members  of 
their  own  sex  those  parts  of  the  diaconal  office 
which  could  not  conveniently  or  fitly  be  per- 
formed by  men.  The*  acted  as  doorkeepe'rs  and  kept 
order  on  the  women's  side  of  the  congregation,  assisted 
at  the  baptism  of  women  and  administered  the  unction 
before  baptism  except  the  anointing  of  the  forehead, 
instructed  female  catechumens,  took  charge  of  sick  aim 
l«»or  women,  and  were  present  at  interviews  of  the  clergy 
Willi  Wi'invn.  Such  an  order  was  especially  needed  in 
those  Christian  countries  where  Oriental  seclusion  of  wo- 
men prevailed.  Israel «ne*ecs  were  required  to  remain  un- 
married, Slid  were  generally  selected  from  the  consecrat- 
ed virgins  or  from  the  order  ot  widows.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  the  order  continued  into  the  middle  ages,  but  it 
Is  not  certain  whim  It  became  extinct.  In  tbe  Western 
Church  it  was  abolish  oil  by  sncceasive  decrees  of  councils 
during  the  fifth  and  succeeding  centuries,  ami  became  fi- 
nally extinct  about  the  tenth.  Abbeaaea  were  sometimes 
sailed  desconesscs  after  the  order  became  obsolete 

And  Knm.  xvi.,  I commende vnto  you  I'hcbe,  the dtticon- 
um  of  the  church  of  Ceuchrls.     TundaU.  Works,  p.  M 

So  Epiplianius  :  There  is  on  order  of  deucoiuisves  In  the 
church,  but  nut  to  meddle,  or  to  attempt  any  of  the  holy 
offices,  Jtr.  Toyor,  Office  MtiikteMal. 

2.  A  member  of  an  order  of  worn  en  more  or  leas 
fully  established  in  recent  times  in  several  Pi 
estant  churches,  with  duties  similar  lo  the  pi 
ceding;  also.ameniberof  the  Inst  it  u I  inn  of  Dea- 
conesses first  established  by  Pastor  Fliedner, 
of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  at 
Kaiserrwerth  in  1R3G.  The  latter  are  wholly  devoted, 
by  engagements  for  fixed  periods,  to  charitable  work,  aa  the 
nursing  of  the  sick,  etc.  They  reside  |n  special  houses, 
which  have  been  established  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

deaconhoodide'kn-hfid),  n.  [<rfca<w*  +  -hood.] 
1.  The  office  or  ministry  of  a  deacon:  deacon- 
ship. —  2.  A  body  of  deacons  taken  colleotivelv. 

deaconry  (de'kn-ri ),  «.   [<  i/cwcon  +  -ry.]  Dea- 


dead 

dead  (ded),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ded, 
<  ME.  ded,  deal,  dead,  dyad,  <  AS.  dead  =  OS. 
dod  =  OFries.  tfVM,  tidf*  =  MI).  D.  <W  =  MLG. 
ddf.  oYxf,  LG.  dod  =  OHG.  MHG.  fdf,  G.  f«f,  too*.' 
=  Dan.  dod  =  Sw.  dod  =  Icel.  dandhr  =  Goth. 
dautkit,  dead ;  orig.  a  pp.  (with  suffix  -d,  -fA, 
etc. :  see  ■«f-!  and  -dP)  of  the  strong  vetto  repre- 
sented by  Goth,  'ditcan  (pret.  'daii,  pp.  diieant) 
=  IceL  devja  (pret.  do,  pp.  tidma),  die:  see  rf«l. 
Dead  is  thus  nearly  equlv.  to  died,  pp.  of  die. 
Cf.  death.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  ceased  to  live: 
being  deprived  of  life,  as  an  animal  or  vege- 
table organism ;  in  that  state  in  which  ail  the 
functions  of  life  or  vital  powers  have  ceased 
to  act;  lifelesB. 
The  men  are  dtad  which  sought  thy  life        Ex.  Ir. 

Old  Lord  Dartmouth  Is  dead  of  age. 

M'aipole,  Letters.  It  SU 

Hence — 2.  Having  ceaaed  from  action  or 
activity;  deprived  of  animating  or  moving 
force ;  brought  to  a  stop  or  cessation,  final  or 
temporary:  aa,  dtad  machinery;  dead  affec- 
tion*. 

All  hopes  of  Virginia  thus  abandoned,  II  lay  dead  anil 
obscured  from  1MM.  till  this  y.-are  1WJ.  that  Captainr 
Oosnoll,  with  32.  and  liimaelfe  In  a  small  ilarkc,  act  sajle 
from  Dartmouth  vpou  Use  26.  of  MarclL 

Quoted  In  Cvpt.  Jvkn  Smith  s  True  TraveU,  L  106. 
That 


The  winds  were  dead  for  heat. 

3.  Not  endowed  with  life;  destitute  of  life: 
inanimate:  as,  dead  matter. — 4.  Void  of  sen- 
sation or  perception ;  insensible ;  numb :  as, 
he  was  dead  with  sleep ;  dead  to  all  sense  of 
shame. 

The  nvesaenger  ot  so  unliapple  newes 

Would  falne  have  dyde :  dead  was  Ids  hart  within. 

•V"".  *•         ,u- 5L 
F.  very  thing, 
Yea,  even  pain,  waa  dead  a  little  space. 

riffam  Jforru..  Earthly  Paradise,  II 
Thai  while  dome  of  St.  Mark  a  had  uttered  in  the  dm  f 
ear  of  Venice  '  Know  thou  that  for  all  I 


Sir  J.  MIiiik*  fell  sick  at  Cio.rch,  and  going  down  the 
gallery  stairs,  fell  dowu  dead,  but  came  to  himself  again, 
and  is  pretty  well.  I''rv*.  Diary.  II.  Ml 

I  presently  fell  ifeauf  on  the  floor,  and  It  waa  with  grvst 
difficulty  I  waa  brought  hack  to  life. 

Pi4Mi»9,  Amelia.  I  a 

6.  Resembling  death;  still;  motio 
as,  a  dead  sleep ;  a  dead  calm. 

But  In  the  dead  time  of  the  night. 
They  set  the  field  on  lire 

rte  Bc-irne  Vatrr  (Child  a  Ballads.  VII 

middle  of  the  night. 

II  ui 


In  the 

Knstie. 


lainlvt,  L  t 
and  wo  heard 

that  she  held 
rninpson,  Princess,  iv. 
Slowly  down  the  narrow  canal,  In  that  dead  stillness 
which  reigns  In  Venice,  swept  the  sombre  flotilla,  hcartnr 
ita  unconscious  burden  to  the  Campo  Santo. 

T.  IS.  AUrieh,  Ponkspog  to  fYath.  p.  ». 

7.  Utter ;  entire ;  complete ;  full :  as,  a  diai 
stop. 

I  was  at  a  dead  .stand  In  the  Course  of  my  Korrnntj, 
when  It  pleased  Ood  to  provide  me  lately  an  r 
to  Spain,  whence  I  hopo  there  t 
Profit, 


ma)  arise  h 

HmctU.  Is-tters,  I.  Hi.  «. 

by  projections  or  if- 


"'ed^b'tb  *pJJ,",,*,,'iJh1,''r  ^"'i'  lJJ''"l!  """""."n"1  "U|>' 
CwistVi?' it  a0nurober  o'riaySe't^cho^'to'ilt! 


of  all  those  churches  should  make  up  a 
irv,  and  l«e  deacons  In  common  unto  all 
In  an  ordinary  way,  as  Ihe  other  elder!. 

GWiria,  Works,  IV.  iv,  188. 

deacon-seat  (de'kn-set ),  n.  A  long  settee  used 
by  lumbermen  in  camp.  It  I-  hewn  from  a  single 
log.  is  usually  a  foot  wide  and  five  or  six  Inches  thick,  and 
I*  ralied  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  H,M,r,  [V.  H.  and 
Canada.  | 

deaconship  fde'kn-shlp>,  n.  [<  drown  +  -j*i>.] 
The  office,  dignity,  or  ministry  of  a  ' 
deaconess. 


Jtr.  Taylor.  W  o 


1  a  i.'e'i  -ii-jelo  ii 

.fed.  leaSjL  A  f 


8.  Unvarying; 


Is  covered  with  their  namr-a,  their 
axing  cures,  and  places  of  abode. 
(ru/dsmifS,  Citizen  of  the  World,  livlii. 
rod  level  of  the  marsh  between 
of  unreal  beauty  wore. 

Wai'ffi'er.  Bridal  of  Pennacook  «. 

8.  Unemployed;  useless;  unprofitable:  as,  nVtrcf 
capital  or  stock  (such  as  produces  no  profit  I. 

Our  people,  having  plied  their  business  hard,  ha.i  ul 
most  knit  thenisclvcs  out  of  work ;  and  now  caps  w<rr 
become  a  very  dead  commodity,  which  were  the  chief  stay 
lliey  had  heretofore  to  trust  to 

R.  Jfnar<Arhrr  .  Eng.  Oamer.  L  SW'- 

10.  Dull;  inactive:  as,  a 

All 

Have  their  dead  time,  we  see 

Mittdhtm  (and  otAeril,  The  Widow,  Iff  1 

They  came  away,  and  brought  all  their  »n 
tsKTo.  which  came  at  so  dead  a  market  as  t 
gel  above  Iwo  Jieuce  the  pound. 

irinfArwy,.  Hist.  Kew  England  II  It'. 

11.  Producing  no  reverberation :  without  reso- 
nance; dull;  heavy:  as,  a  tfrnd  sound. 

The  liell  .eemed  lo  sound  more  dead  than  It  did  »h«. 
Juit  before,  It  sounded  In  the  open  air.  »»y,r. 


iu  ttV 
Id  sal 
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12.  Tasteless;  vapid;  spiritless;  flat:  said  of 
liquors.— 13.  Without  spiritual  life:  a*,  dead 


111  IM 

i*.  II.  i. 


14.  Fixed; 
tainty. r 


as,  a 


.l»'rtjim'tV imt  he  never  yet'saw  a^iLad'shot^oneHrno 
can  kill  every  time. 

H.  B.  AuvnII,  (Jam*  Watcr-rUnls,  p.  401. 

IS.  Being  in  the  state  of  civil  death;  cut  off 
from  the  rights  of  a  citizen ;  deprived  of  the 
power  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  property,  as 
one  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  for 
crime,  or,  formerly,  one  who  was  banished  or 
became  a  monk. — 16.  Not  communicating  mo- 
tion or  power :  as,  dead  steam ;  the  dead  spin- 
dle of  a  lathe. — 17.  Not  glossy  or  brilliant: 
said  of  a  color  or  a  surface. — 18.  Out  of  the 
game ;  out  of  play :  said  of  a  ball  or  a  player : 
ax,  a  dead  ball ;  he  is  dead. — 19.  In  golf,  said 
of  n  ball  when  it  falls  without  roll' 
tiou  for  the  dead.  Sec  aWurum.  —  ]___ 
dead.  s«  topHm .- Dead -all  t»,  or  dead-and-alive, 
dull;  luarti.e;  moping.  |Coll.iq.| 

If  a  man  t.  alive,  there  Is  always  danger  (list  h«  may 
die,  though  the  danger  must  b*  allowed  to  be  leas  In  pro- 
1-ortlon  a*  be  U  drad-anl-aliee  to  l.gln  with. 

Tkrntm.  Waldeu.  p.  1*8. 
Dead  angU,  In  /on.  ace  an^w  -  Dead  a*  a  door- 
nail, utterly,  completely  dead. 

At  dtd  at  dornavt  tr  dent  Uie  sotae. 

William  «/  faleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  I.  38911. 

Dead  axle,  beat,  block,  calm,  copy,  escapement,  Ala, 
force,  gold,  etc  See  the  nouna.-  Dead  cotton,  unripe 
cotton  fibers  which  will  nut  take  dye.  Dead  floor,  a 
floor  so  constructed  aa  to  absorb  or  prevent  tile  passage  of 
sound*.  -Dead  freight,  In  nwrUim  fair,  tike  amount 
patit  Ivy  agreement,  by  a  charterer,  for  tuat  part  of  a  vea- 
■el  wtucb  he  doee  not  occupy  .-  Dead  ground.  Same  at 
dead  'in  nv.  Dead  heat,  fee  Ami.  -  Dead  hedge.  ■ 
hedge  nuule  with  tin.  primings  of  tree*,  or  with  the  top* 
of  old  hedges  which  have  hecti  cut  down  — Dead  boles. 
.*e*  *«f*t.— Dead  language,  lltt,  matter.  -■*«*  the  nouns, 
Dead  letter.  |4>  V  letter  whU'li  hit  unclaimed  for  a 
certain  time  at  a  rmat-omee,  or  which  for  any  reason,  a 
ilefert  of  address,  cannot  tie  delivered,  and  In  sent  to  ths. 
dead-letter  olflee.  A  law,  ordinance,  or  legal  inatnj- 
tnellt  which,  through  long-continued  anil  untiitrrnijitcil 
disuse  or  diaregani,  luu  lost  Its  actual  although  not  IU 
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(ded),  r.  [<  ME. . 
in  eomp.  drfydaa,  kill  (ef.  buc 
mortify)  fs  D.  dooden  ~  MU!.  linden  =  OHO. 
toden,  MHO.  to'fes,  O.  fores,  todten  =  Dan.  dode 
=  Sw.  diida  =  Goth.  rf<iufA,un,  kill),  <  dedd, 
dead:  soe  dead,  a.  Cf.  deaden.}  I.  tittruns.  If. 
To  become  dead ;  lose  life  or  force. 

So  Iron,  aa  toon  aa  It  to  out  of  the  Art,  dtadeth  rtraisht- 
way.  Baron,  Nat.  Hist.,  t  77*. 

2.  To  make  a  complete  failure  in  recitation. 
[School  slang.] 

II.  trims.  If.  To  make  dead ;  deprive  of  life, 
i.Miu.-ii-iouHiii-K:-..  force,  or  vipir;  dull ;  Attain, 

When  t'aliilore  these  ruefull  neweshad  taught, 
H  la  hart  quite  deaded  was  with  angulab  great, 

Spinier,  t.  Q.,  VL  xl  S3. 

A  aad  roiirae  I  Hue  now ;  heaueu  a  stcrnr  decree 


^rnotd-aMw^UA^l  li 

2.  To  cause  to  fail  in  recitation:  said  of  a 
teacher  who  puzzles  a  scholar.  [School  slang.] 
lead  (ded).  adv.  [<  dead,  a.]  1.  In  a  dead  or 
dull  manner. —  2.  To  a  degree  approaching 
death;  deathly;  to  the  last  degree:  as,  to  be 
dead  sleepy;  he  was  dead  drunk. 

Their  weeping  mother*. 
Follow  lug  the  dead-cold  aahea  of  their  sons, 
Miall  never  cure*  my  cruelty. 
Fteteher  (inuf  another),  Two  \ohle  Kinsmen,  iv.  s. 

3.  Entirely;  completely:  as,  he 
that  he  was  right.  [Colloq.j 

At  a 


cible  ,t 
of;  dull; 
deaden  the  force  of 
bili  ties. 

There  la  a  vital  energy  in  the  human  aoal,  which  vice, 
however  it  may  ifnu/en,  cannot  deatroy. 

Ctiaiminf,  Perfect  Ufe,  p.  7^ 

2.  To  retard;  hinder;  lessen  the  velocity  or 
momentum  of:  as,  to  deaden  a  ship's  way  (that 
is,  to  retard  her  progress). — 3.  To  make  imper- 
vious to  sound,  as  a  floor. — 4.  To  make  insipid, 
flat,  or  stale:  said  of  wine  or  beer.— 6.  To 
deprive  of  gloss  or  brilliancy:  as,  to  deaden 
gilding  by  a  coat  of  size. 

The  aunbe&ma  sought  the  i  ,,urt  of  Guard, 
And,  struggling  with  Die  smoky  air. 
Deadened  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 

SrtfLof  thaIa.Ti.1 
Oily  marrow  deadens  the  whlteoeas  of  the  tiasue. 

nam,  AnaL,  IL 

8.  To  kill ;  especially,  to  kill  (trees)  by  girdling. 
[Western  U.  8.] 

deadoner  (ded'n-er).  n.  A  iierson  or  thing  that 
deadens,  dulls,  checks,  or  represses. 
Incumbranoes  and  deadeners  of  the  harmony.  Lander. 
deadening  (ded'n-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  </<•«//- 
em,  c.  Cf.  D.  doodeniug.]  1.  A  device  or  mate- 
rial employed  to  deaden  or  render  dull.  Hpocin- 
cally  — (a)  A 'device  preventing  the  trantnilaslon  of  sound, 
a*  from  one  part  of  a  bullillng  to  another.  (I>)  A  thin 
glMIng  to  re. 


e  ape-culmr 
anrfacc  to 


atrlke*  a 


1  aim 
i.'ii  (  Biire 
,  changeling, 


l. 


4.  Directly;  e 
was  dead  ah< 


•ml. 


be  dead  set  against,  to  i>«  «i,i  n 


foruul  autliority.  Daad-lstter  oftlco,  a  department  of 
a  general  past-office  where  dead  letters  are  examined  ami 
returned  to  the  writers  when  an  adilruss  ia  found  within, 
or,  If  Uie  address  Is  m4  given,  destroyed  after  a  Axed 
time.  In  Uie  United  Mates  this  department  is  called  the 
lMvUlon  of  Itead  Letters,  and  la  under  Ute  supervision  of 
the  Third  Assistant  Puttmaster  General.  —  Dead  men. 

(a)  Ilottlea  emptied  at  a  banquet,  can>iue.  etc.    I  "lang.  I 

/.onf  Sm.  Tome,  John,  bring  lis  a  frcah  buttle. 
Col.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  pray  let  him  carry  off  the  ifenrf 
men.  aa  we  aay  in  the  army  (meaning  the  empty  bottlesX 
Sai/t.  Polite  Conversation,  II. 

(b)  Saut.,  an  old  name  for  the  reef,  or  gasket-ends  care, 
lessly  left  dangling  under  the  yard  when  the  sail  is  furled. 
Instead  of  being  tucked  in.  [  Rare.  J  Dead  men's  shoes, 
a  situation  or  possession  formerly  held  by  a  person  who 

ad  mens  sAors. 
Fleieker,  rooms,  p.  SI*. 


And  ye  re  e  en  c 
sneia  s  .Aoon. 


(wihT.).  sshl  of  the  wind  when  it  blows  In 
to  a  ships  course.— Dead  pallet,  in 
See  dead  heat 


a  wire  or  line  to  which  there  U  no  Inslr 
and  which  is  not  In  use.-  Dead  wools. 

it.— To 


iStf    /CrV**f,  1,  

'■  [with 


Mass  for  the  dead,  see 

reference  to  Ui*  act.  He  lietng  eiinlrabmt  to  6reu<ii«;  if.  I, 
wurtvui'il,  he  dlc.1,  lit.  he  is  ilca.ll,  to  die 


diametrically:  as, the  wind 
Dead  beat.  Bee  '..in,  pp.— To 
resolutely  up- 

paseil  to.  ICoflo.).)  To  be  dead  up  to,  to  know  ur 
uniicrstnn-1  thoroughly ;  be  etjiert  hi.  IThleves'  slang.] 
-  To  Lis  dead,  in  >jo(f,  to  lie  so  near  the  hole  that  a  plsyer 
is  certain  to  put  it  ill  with  hla  next  ttMke  :  said  of  a  bslL 
dead-beat  (ded'bet'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Making 
successive  movements  with  interval*  of  rest 
and  no  recoil ;  fre*  frotn  owillfttory  movement. 
—Dead-beat  escapement,  etc.  See  Uie  nouns. 

II.  »•  1.  A  dead-boat  escapement.— 2.  See 
drarf  iwxif  (a),  under  beat1,  n. 
dead-bell  (ded'bel),  «.    Hame  us  death-bell. 
Ami  every  low  that  Uie  dead-bell  geld. 
It  cry'd,  Woe  tu  Barbara  Allan  : 

Herd  I  Collettion.  L  » 
doad-born  (ded'born),  a.     [AS.  rfnirfborrn.] 
Still-born. 

All,  all  hut  truth,  drops  dmtJnm  from  the  prraa. 
Like  the  last  c,sxcttc,  or  thr  last  sddrcea 

Poye,  Epil.  to  aaUrus,  U.  OH. 

dead-center  (ded'sen'ter),  a.  In  meek.,  that 
position  of  the  arms  of  a  link-motion  in  which 
they  coincide  with  the  line  of  centers— that  is, 
when  the  links  are  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Thus,  when  the  crank  anil  connecting  roil  of  a  steam- 
engine  are  In  a  straight  line,  tlie  situation  is  expressed 
by  ssylng  that  Uie  engine  is  on  Ita  (upper  or  lower)  dead- 
center,  or  that  tbecrsnk  Is  at  ite(loiigurshort><f'inf-f«/inr. 
dead-clothes  (ded'kloTHz),  ».  pi.  Clothes  in 
which  to  bury  the  dead. 

Once  in  the  wooda  the  men  set  Uiemselvet  to  dig  out  ac- 
tual catacombs,  while  the  women  made  dead -clothe*. 

Contemporary  Rn.,  LII1.  SOU. 

de 


■tug  In  a  sloping 
s  contrivance  of 
gel  at  Uie  bait, 
,  and  in  doing  so  Is  com- 
when  the  raised  log  falls 


ill 


was  this  Knyght  for  to  be  deed. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Hath  a  Tale,  I.  sr.. 

come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  itdrotl  lu 
vain.  tlal.  II.  21. 

The  gracious  Imuran 
Was  pitied  of  Ma.  beUi marry,  he  «u  rfs^if. 

Sh«k.,  Macbeth,  ill.  «. 

ToJlog^adMd  horse,  to •  pay  for  a  dead  horse,  to  pull 

jLT.  n.  1,  The  culminating  point,  as  of  the 
cold  of  winter,  or  of  the 
the  night. 

What  saucy  groom  knocks  at  this  dead  of  night  ? 

-  ,  l-hllaster, 


ftrau.  n»>f  ft.,  I'hilaster,  II.  1. 
wti  out  in  digging;  specifl- 


2.  t»f.  Material  thr 

calfy,  in  mining,  worthless  rock;  attic:  same 
as  goh  in  coul-itiitiing.  Also  (dialectal)  dectte. — 
3t.  [Prop,  u  vur.  of  deaf  A ;  cf .  deadly  =  ' 
dead-day  =  death-dag,  etc.]  Death. 

The  itat*  a  Uiousami  right  a  linndrrlh  A 
That  Stcuen  ia  dede  was  illght.    /taVrt  o/ 

Although  be  were  my  ae  brither, 
An  III  dead  sail  he  die. 
Bimaj,  llaty  /..r.aosfoa  (Chl).r«  BalUds,  IV.  4SX 

4.  A  complete  failure  in  recitation.  [School 

r] 


&d-coloring  (ded'karor-ing),  n.  In  painting, 
m  flret  brand  outlinefl  'of  a' picture*    Bee  ex- 
tract, ■ 

Dead  fioiourinp  ii  the  Ant,  or  preparatory  painting :  it 
U  ao  rallctl  becaaav  the  culaun  nrv  laid  on  In  a  dead  ur 
odd  iitanner  —  to  fi>nu  aa  It  were  Uie  icruand  fur  Uie  smb. 
•niuent  jrrDceaafS  reaemblliifc  hi  aooie  decree  the  work 
known  aiuunu»t  lioiue  paiutere  aa  "prituinir,"  Uie  future 
effecta  Mng;  rather  indkated  and  pfuvULiMl  for  than  rt'ajljr 

DavldaouX  p.  17u. 

dead-dayt.  ».   See  death-day. 

dead -dipping  (ded'dip'lug),  n.  Tlic  process  of 
giving,  uy  tlie  action  of  tin  acid,  a  dead  pale- 
vellow  color  to  brass.  Wcale. 

dead-dolngt  (ded'dii'ing),  a.  Causing  or  inflict- 
ing death ;  deadly. 

Hold,  O  deare  Lord  1  hold  your  deatl  dmng  hand. 

Si-enter,  V.  <1.,II.  Ui.  a. 

Stay  thy  dead yf. •in  t  hand  :  he  must  n.'t  die  ycL 

Beau,  and  Fi.,  Scornful  Laily,  ii.  t 

dead-door  (ded'dor),  n.  In  ship-building,  adoor 
fitted  to  the  outside  of  the  quarter  of  a  ship, 
to  keep  out  the  sea  in  case  the  fiuarter-gallery 
should  be  carried  away. 

deaden  (ded'n),  r.  t.  (<dead  +  +n>.  Ct.  dead, 
i'.]    1.  To  make  dead  (in  a  figurative  sense); 


the  deadenin-j  b  laid  on  tile  | 
must  be  engraved  or  etched  with  a  \ 
made  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory. 

ITurtthap  Retriptt,  1st  aer.,  p,  47. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  on  which  the  trees  have  been 
killed  by  girdling.    [Wostern  U.  S.] 

desdeyefded't), ».  .Yawf.,  around,  laterally  flat- 
tened wooden  block,  encircled  by  a  ropo  or  an 
iron  band,  and  pierced 
with  three  holes  to  re- 
ceive the  lanyard,  used 
to  extend  the  shrouds 
and  stays,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

deadfall  (ded'fal),  n, 

1.  A  trap  in  which  a 
weight  is  arranged  to 
full  upon  and  crush  the 
prey,  used  for  large 
game.     It  ia  commonly 
formed  of  two  heavy  logs, 
one  lying  on  the  groiinil,  and  tlie 
direction,  and  upheld  in  Uiia  pos 
insecure  props.   The  game.  In  a 
has  to  |mss  under  the  sloping  loti 
pelted  to  knock  away  the  props, 
and  secures  it. 

2.  A  smaller  trap  for  rats,  etc. ,  in  which  the  fall 
is  a  loaded  board. — 3.  A  tangled  mass  of  fallen 
trees  and  underbrush. 

Dead/all*  of  trees  thrown  over,  under,  or  astraddle  ot 
each  other  by  gales  or  avalanches. 

rArreiWurj,,  XXIX  lUi. 

4 .  A  low  drinking-  or  gaming-place.  [Western 
U.  S.l 

dead-tile  (ded'fil),  n.  A  file  in  which  the  cuts 
are  so  close  and  fine  that  its  action  is  practi- 
cally noiseless. 

dead-flat  (ded'flat),  n.  In  ship-building,  the 
greatest  transverse  section  of  a  ship.  Also 
called  midnhip  bend. 

dead-ground  (ded'gmnnd),  it.  In  miNino;,  un- 
productive ground  ;  country-rock ;  any  rock 
adjacent  to  a  metalliferous  deposit  or  vein, 
through  which  work  has  to  lie  carried  to  de- 
velop a  mine,  but  which  itself  contains  no  ore. 

dead-hand  (dcd'liand),  «.  [Trans,  of  mfyrf- 
witti'n,  q.  v.]    Same  us  mortmain. 

forty  thousand  serfs  in  the  gorges  ..f  the  Jura  .  .  . 
were  held  hi  d«ld  hand  by  tile  Bishop  of  St  ITaUde. 

./.  Mvrtry,  Burke,  p.  lito. 

dead-head  (ded'hed),  ».  I.  In  founding:  {a) 
The  extra  length  of  metal  given  to  a  cast  gun. 

It  serves  to  receive  the  dross,  which  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the  lluuld  metal,  and  would  be,  were  It  not  for  the 
dead-head,  at  Uie  murile  of  the  gun.  When  cooled  ami 
aolidilkd,  the  dead  head  is  cut  off.    Also  called  *i»*in.i- 

head  or  rpnie.  (t,)  That  piece  on  a  casting  which 
fills  tho  ingatc  at  which  the  metal  enters  the 
mold.  K.  H.  Knight.—  2.  The  tailstock  of  a 
lathe.  It  contains  the  dead-spindle  and  buck- 
center,  while  the  live-head  or  headstock  con- 
tains the  live-spindle. —  3.  .Vawf.,  a  rough  block 
of  wood  used  as  an  nnehor-buov. 
deadhead  (ded'hed),  it.  [Of.  Oban,  dmlthoved. 
a  fool.]  One  who  is  allowed  to  ride  in  a  public 
conveyance,  to  attend  a  theateror  other  place  of 
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deadhead 

entertainment,  or  to  obtain  any  privilege  hav- 
ing it*  public  price,  without  payment.  [U.  s,  J 
deadhead  (deu'hed),  «'.  L  tram.  To  provide 
free  passage,  admission,  etc.,  for;  pass  or  admit 
without  payment,  m  on  a  railroad  or  into  a  thea- 
ter: as,  to  deadhead  a  passenger,  or  a  guest  at 
a  hotel. 

II.  lafraa*.  To  travel  on  a  train,  steamboat, 
etc..  or  gain  admission  to  a  theater  i 
place,  without  pavment. 
deadheadism  (ded'hed'izm),  n.  [< 
+  -i*M.]  The  practice  of  traveling,  etc.,  as  a 
deadhead. 

dead-house  (ded'hous),  n.  An  apartment  in  a 
hospital  or  other  institution,  or  a  separate  build- 
ing, where  dead  bodies  are  kept  lor  a  time ;  a 
morgue. 

deadlng  (ded'ing),  n.  [<  dead  +  -tog.]  In  a 
steam-engine,  a  jacket  inclosing  the  pipes  or 
cylinder  of  a  steam-boiler,  to  prevent  radiation 
of  the  heat.    Also  called  rkadimj  and  lagging. 

dead-latch  (ded'laeh),  n.  A  latch  which  is 
held  in  its  place  by  a  catch,  or  of  which  the  bolt 
may  be  so  looked  by  a  detent  that  it  cannot  be 
raised  by  the  latch-key  from  the  outside,  nor  by 
the  handle  from  within.    £.  II.  Knight. 

dead-light  (ded'lit),  n.  1.  Xaut.,  a  strong 
wooden  or  iron  shutter  fastened  over  a  cabin- 
window  or  port-hole  in  rough  weather  to  pre- 
vent water  from  entering. — 2.  A  luminous 
appearance  sometimes  observed 
cent  animal  bodies.  [Scotch.] 

At  length  It  >u  suggested  to  the  old  man  that  there 
were  always  dead  Uahtt  hovering  over  »  corpse  by  night, 
if  the  body  m  left  exposed  to  the  air. 

Blackmail  Mag.,  March,  1SSS,  p.  SIS. 

deadlihoodt  (ded '  li  -  hud),  a.  [<  deadly  + 
-hood.]    The  state  of  the  dead. 

Christ,  after  expiration,  wu  In  the  state  or  condition  of 
the  dead,  in  de-adtyhood.   Bp.  /Voraoit,  Expue.  of  Creed,  v. 

dead-line  (ded'lin),  it.  A  line  drawn  around 
the  inside  or  outside  of  a  military  prison,  which 
no  prisoner  can  cross  without  incurring  the 
penalty  of  being  immediately  shot  down :  used 
during  the  Amorican  civil  war  especially  with 
rcfereneo  to  open-air  inelosures  or  stockades  for 
prisoners. 

should  he  some  day  escape  alive  serosa  the  ifrarf-iiiM  ot 
Winchesters,  lie  will  lw  hunted  with  bloodhound*. 

Contemporary  /Or.,  LIU.  449. 

deadliness  (ded'li-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  dedlinette, 
dedeJynexsc,<  AS.  deddlicny*,  mortality,  <  dead- 
lie,  mortal,  deadlv:  see  deadly,  a.]  The  quali- 
ty  of  being  deadly;  the  character  of  being  ex- 
tremely destructive  of  life. 

Aa  for  my  r,  lapses,  I  .  .  .  know  their  danger  and  .  .  . 
their  deadUne**. 

Bp.  Halt.  Stun  »  Fiery  IKarU  Quenched,  IL 

dead-lock  (ded'lok),  n.  1.  A  lock  worked  on 
one  side  by  a  bandlo  and  on  the  other  slile  by 
a  key.  E.  H.  Knight. — 2.  A  complete  stop- 
page, stand-still,  or  entanglement;  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  further  progress  or  a  decision 
is  for  the  time  impossible,  as  if  from  an  inex- 
tricable locking  up :  as,  a  dead-loek  in  a  legis- 
lature where  parties  are  evenly  balanced. 
[Often  written  deadlock.] 

There  a  iiUlatlon  tor  yon!  there's  an  heroic  group  !- 
Vou  see  the  ladle,  can  t  stab  Whiakcrando.  -  he  durst  not 
strike  them,  for  fear  of  their  uncle*  —  the  uncles  durst 
not  kill  him,  because  ol  their  nlecs-»  - 1  havo  them  all  at 
a •Irn.t  fee*,'  — fur  e>ery  oiw  of  tlieiu  Is  afraid  Ui  let  go 
Drat,  sheruton,  The  Critic,  III.  I. 

iot  couvluoed,  and  the  parties) 
X.  A.  fire,  CXXlll.  1«. 

(ded'li).  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  drdlv, 
<  ME.  drdlv,  drdli.  dedelu,  -tich,  fatal,  dead,  mor- 
tal, <  AS.  dctidtic  (=  OFries.  dddlii.  dcUtelik  = 
I).  daodelijk  =  MHO.  totlieJi,  0.  UitltUeh  =  Icel. 
daudhly/r  =  Dan.  dwlelia  =  Sw.  dmllig),  fatal, 
mortal,  <  rf»«<f,  dead,  +  -lie,  E.  -/»».  Cf.  deathly.  1 
It.  Mortal;  liable  to  death ;  being  in  danger  of 
death. 

The  image  of  a  man,  »'yeti/,  Konu  L  21 

Hip.  IIow  dues  Ule  |Mitient? 
Clvl.  Vou  may  Inquire 

01  niur*  than  one  ;  fi>r  Iwu  are  sic  k  ami  deadly. 

Itrnu.  aivt  Ft..  Custom  of  the  Country,  v.  ♦. 

2.  Occasioning  or  capable  of  causing  death, 
physical  or  spiritual;  mortal;  fatal;  destruc- 
tive ;  as,  a  deadly  blow  or  wound. 

The  ankers  hrek.  and  the  topmasts  lap, 
It  was  sir  a  dea.UK  stonn 

Sir  fatrie  t  sTfVM  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  1541 
Be  mounted  .  .  .  and  set  mil  .  .  .  on  tlic  crnind  whk-h, 
neither  to  him  nor  to  PcrdKa,  seemed  to  Involve  any  afmuf- 
ty  peril,  J.  Itanihorw,  Dust,  p.  1SS. 

8.  Mortal;  implacable;  aiming  or  tending  to 
kill  or  destroy:  as.  a  deadly  enemy;  deadly 
malice ;  a  detully  feud. 
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Thy  assailant  to  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly 

Shak..  T.  S.,  III.  4. 

Deadlier  eniphaala  of  curse.      .■Stuff,  L.  of  the  I. ,  III.  « 
In  England  every  preparation  waa  made  for  a  deadly 
struggle.  tscky,  Eng.  in  mth  Cent.,  iiL 

4.  Adapted  for  producing  death  or  great  Wi- 
ly injury:  as,  a  deatlly  weapon;  a  deadly  drug. 

Ho  drew  his  diadlv  sword. 
thutnf  Wharton  and  Stuart  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  StOX 
Shul  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 

Shak..  H.  and  J..  Ui.  3. 
6.  Dead.    [Hare.]  a 
And  creal  hails  bear  you  clothed  with  funeral  tldoga, 

111,  I 

6.  Very  great;  excessive.  [Colloq.] 

To  the  vriry  scale,  where  I  signed  s  dradty  number  of 
pardons,  which  do  trouble  me  to  get  nothing  by, 

I'eput,  Wary,  I.  131. 

Deadly  carrot.  .t«»  mow. — Deadly  nightshade,  Kre 

nvjhutade.    Deadly  ami.   s«  .in.  ^iyn.  2.  Itendly, 

Iteathly.  Deadly  Is  applied  to  that  which  Inflict,  death : 
deathly,  to  that  which  resembles  death.  We  properly  six  sk 
of  a  dradtv  imlsou,  and  of  deathly  paleneaa.  A.  S.  Uiil, 
lUietoric,  p.  So. 

Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom ; 

And  die,  ere  men  can  say  —  (loo  save  the  queen! 

.van*..  Rich.  IIL,  iv.  1. 
Her  hands  had  turned  to  a  deathly  coldness. 

Uearoe.  Kliot,  Kcllx  Holt,  xlr. 

deadly  fdcd'li),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dc/Uy, 
<  ME  dedly,  dedely,  -licJ,e,  <  AH. 


adv., 
It.  Mortally. 


Kn.si.ln.-nJ 


teadly 


The  opposition  s 
came  lu  a  dearl  tvek. 


assumed  somethlni?  of  a  deadly- 
the  jaunty  style  in  which  it  sw  worn. 

Oiekene.  Nicholas  Mckieliy.  lit 

dead-man' s-hand  (ded'uutnz-haiid'),  n.  1.  A 
name  of  the  male  fern,  Xephrmiium  Filix-ma*, 
and  of  some  other  ferns,  from  the  fact  that  the 
young  fronds  before  they  begin  to  unroll  re- 
semble a  cloned  flat.— 8.  The  devil's-apron, 
Laminaria  digitata.  Also  called  d«ad-«ia»'»- 
lov. 

dead-march  (ded'march),  n.  A  piece  of  solemn 
music  plaved  in  funeral  processions,  especially 
at  military  funerals:  as,  the  dead-march  in  Han- 
del's oratorio  of  Saul. 

Hush,  the  Ttead.Mareh  wail,  in  a  people's  ear.  : 
The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  suhs  and  tears : 
The  black  earth  yawns : 
T 

dead-men's  bells  (ded 

foxglove,  IHgitali* 

purpurea. 
dead-men's  finsers 

(ded  '  menz  -  ting '  - 
gerx).  «.  1.  The 
hand-orchis,  Orehis 
maeulata :  so  called 
from  its  pale  hand- 


tioad's- part 

dead-raen'B-lines  (ded'menz-Hnz'),  a.  An  alga, 
Chonta  tilum,  having  cord-like  fronds  about  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  sometimes 
12  feet  long. 

dead-noap  (ded'nep),  a.  The  lowest  stage  of 
the  tide. 

deadness  (ded'nes),  n.  The  state  6f  being 
dead.  («)  Want  of  life  or  vital  power  in  *  one  animat- 
ed body,  as  au  animal  or  a  plant,  or  in  a  part  of  It. 

_  tOL 
-  that  had  none,  he  r  _ 
by  tuning  It  to  dtadiuu  with  a  w,«rd. 

South,  Work.,  VII  l 

(s)  The  state  of  being  by  nature  without  life  ;  litnntn^stc- 
neaa.  (e)  A  state  rraenibllni:  that  og  death:  as,  I »><-  dead 
nee*  of  a  fainting- At.  (d  I  Want  of  activity  or  sensitiveness, 
hick  of  force?  or  susceptibility  ;  dullness ;  coldrtescs  ;  friaid: 
ty  J  indifference  :  as,  deadnre*  of  the.  affections. 
The 


The  mort  cunona  phenomenon  in  all  Venetian  history 
Ja  the^vltality  of  religion  in  private  life,  ami  lu  <t™'l~" 


This  api-iarci  to  he  no  new.  to  Kylvia.  and  yet  the  I 
in  lier  with  a  great  sll^k  ;  but  f,«r  all  that  she 


<  drxfftVie,  deadly:  see  deadly,  a.] 

He  shall  groan  before  him  with  the 
wounded  man. 

2.  Implacably;  destructively. 

I'for  thowgh  that  I  hane  hated  yow  neuer  so  dedty,  ye 
haue  here  snchc  children  that  bane  do  me  soebe  servise 
that  I  may  haue  uo  will  to  do  yuw  noon  eviell. 

JkVrfin  (tLt.  S.y  lii.  47s. 

3.  In  a  manner  resembling  death;  doathly:  as, 
deadly  pale  or  wan. 

Such  Is  tlte  aspect  of  this  shore : 
Tto  tlrees-e.  hut  living  Orece*  no  more! 
So  ctddly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  start,  for  soul  1.  wanting  there. 

Byron.  The  Giaour,  U  IIS. 

4.  Extremely ;  excessively,  [Colloo,.] 
deadly-handed  (iliMrii-hiin'ded),  a.  Sangui- 
nary ;  disposed  to  kill.  [Rare.] 

The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my  slevd. 

Shak..  SHen.  VI.,  t.  I 

deadly-lively  (ded'li-liv'li).  o.  Blending  the 
aspect  or  effect  of  gloom  and  liveliness:  as,  a 
deadly-lirely  party.  [Eng.] 


dead-nettle  (ded'net'l),  a.  The  common  1 
of  labiate  plants  of  the  genus  Lamium,  the 
leaves  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  net- 
tle, though  they  do  not  sting.  There  an  ae-vcnl 
specie,  found  in  tJreat  Britain,  aa  the  white  desvd-netOe 
(f..  album),  the  red  {L.  purpurevm\  sod  the  yellow  w 
GatenMottmX 

dead-oil  (ded'oil),  n.  A  name  given  in  the  arts 


to  those  products,  consisting  of  carbolic  acid, 
naphthalin,  etc.,  obtained  in  the  distillation  of 
coal-tar,  which  are  heavier  than 


which  come  off  at  a  temperature  of  about  340' 
F.  or  over.  Also  called  hearu  oil. 
dead-payt  (ded'pti).  n.  Continuod  pay  dishon- 
estly drawn  for  soldiers  and  sailors  actually 
dead ;  a  person  in  whose  name  pay  is  so  drawn. 
[Eng.] 

That,  ^JK^^VSJaTfis^  W.  t. 
dead-plate  (ded'plat),  n.  A  flat  iron  plate 
sometimes  fitted  before  the  Itars  of  a  furnace, 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  bituminous  coal  to 
assume  the  character  of  coke  before  it  is  thrust 
back  into  tho  fire. 

dead-pledge  (dcd'plej),  n.  A  mortgage  or 
pawning  of  lands  or  goods,  or  the  thing  pawned. 

dead-point  (ded'point),  n.    See  dead-center. 

dead-reckoning  (ded'rek'n-ing),  n.  Xant.,  the 
calculation  of  a  ship's  place  at  sea,  indepen- 
dently of  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  simply  from  the  distance  she  has  run  by 
the  log  and  the  courses  steered  by  the 
pass,  this  being  rectified  by  due  i '" 
drift,  leewav,  ete. 

dead-rise  (ded'riz), ...  In  thin-building,  the  dis- 
tance between  a  horizontal  line  joining  the  top 
of  the  floor-timbers  amidships  and  the  top  of 
the  keel. 

dead-rising  (ded  'ri'  zing),  n.  Same  aa  oVnil- 
ri*r. 

dead-rope  (ded'rop),  n.  Xaut.,  a  rope  which 
does*  not  run  in  any  block.  'Rare.] 

Dead  Sea  apple.   See  ani>f> . 

dead-set  (ded' set' ),  n.  ana  a.  I_  n.  1 .  The  fixed 
position  of  a  dog  in  pointing  game. —  2.  A  de- 
termined effort  or  attempt  ;  a  pointed  attack; 
as.  to  make  a  dead-set  in  a  game. — 3.  Opjsnsi- 
tion;  resolute  antagonism ;  hostility:  as.it  was 
a  dcwl-set  between  them.  Jlartlett. — 4.  A  con- 
cocted scheme  to  defraud  a  person  in  f 


is  also  given 
to  other  species  of 
f>rr«M  and  to  some 
other  plants. 
Our  cold  maid*  do  dead 
mea  I  Jintfere  tall 
th  

.S»,i4\,  naralct,  Iv.  T. 

2.  An  alcyonarian 
or  halcyonoid  polyp 
of  the  order  Jfcyo- 
Narvrr,  family  Aleyn- 
niidiT,  and  genus  Jl- 
eyonium,  as  J.  digi- 
tatum.  Also  called 
<-o*r-»«/j»  and  mcrmaitTg-glove.  See  Ji<yonii<m. 


Oc*d-mn  vSfii;cn  i  AlcyenxMm 


tirmt;  Slang  Diet.  [Slang.] 

II.  tt.  Extremely  desirous  of.  or  determined 
to  get  or  to  do,  something:  generally  with  os  or 

sffN>N. 

doad-sheaye  (ded'shev),  s.  .Voaf.,  a  score  in 
the  heel  of  a  topmast  to  receive  an  additional 
mnst-ro]ie  as  a  preventer. 

dead-shore  (ded'shor),  w.  A  piece  of  wcxl 
built  up  vertically  in  a  wall  which  ha*  liecn 
broken  through  for  the  purpose  of  making  al- 
terations in  a  building. 

dead-small  (ded'smal),  n.  In  coof-nninia;;,  the 
smallest  coal  which  passes  through  the  screens. 
(North.  Eng.] 

dead  s-part  (dodz'part),  n.  In  Scot*  law,  that 
part  of  a  man's  movable  succession  which  he 
is  entitled  to  dispose  of  by  testament,  or  that 
which  remains  of  the  movables  over  and  abovs 
what  is  due  to  the  wife  i 
times  tiVrtd  win's  prirf. 


Digitized  by  Google 


&ea>d'sPtadle 

I  (ded'spin'dl),  ».   The  spindle  in 
k  or  dead-head  of  »  lathe,  which 
does  not  rotate. 

dead-atroke  (dcd'strok),  a.  Delivering  a  Wow 
without  recoil :  as,  a  dead-otrokv  hammer.  See 
drov-prat. 

dead-thraw  (ded'thrft),  n.  [Scotch  form  of 
tteath-throt.]   The  death-throe. 

\Vli»  ever  heard  of  a  door  twine  barred  when  *  man  was 
III  Uw^inul^kmn >    How  d  ye  think  the  spirit  was  to  Ki  t 

.  EXVtl 


1471 

ve  or  discriminate  sounds;  doll  of  hearing: 
a  deaf  man;  to  be  deaf  in  one  ear. 

Fal,  Hoy.  tell  him  I  am 
Page.  You  mu«t  apeak  1 


dead-tongue  (ded'tung),  ».  The  water-hem- 
lock, (Enanihe  trotata :  so  called  from  its  para- 
lyzing effect*  upon  the  organs  of  speech, 
dead-water  (ded'wa'tfrr),  ».  Xaut.,  the  water 
which  eddies  about  a  chip's  stern  during  her 
Also  called  eddy-vater. 
Jit  (ded'wat),  ».  1.  A  heavy  or  op- 
pressive burden ;  a  weight  or  burden  that  has 
to  be  borne  without  aid  or  without 
tory  advantage. 

The  fact  Is,  fine  lltoughts.  enshrined  tn  appropriate  lan- 
guage, arv  dead-iero/Arir  upon  the  stage,  uuleas  they  are 
•track  like  spark*  froni  tlm  uctloh  of  the  fable. 

OernMU  Mag. 

I  of  Nature's  i 


■T  muter  U  drat. 
.«*»*.,  I  Hen.  1V.,  Ll 

Ami  many  of  bem  becaaien  blynde,  and  many  die,,  for 
the  noyse  of  the  water.         Mamtenjle,  Travels,  p.  son 

Deaf  with  the  noise.  I  took  my  duty  flight.  Ifnrftu. 
3.  Refusing  to  listen  or  to  hear;  unwilling  to 
regard  or  give  heed ;  unmoved  or  un  persuaded ; 
insensible:  as,  deaf  to  entreaty;  deafU>  all  ar- 
gument or  reason. 

Vat  Cod  li  def  mm  a  dayee  ami  deytielh  nouht  out 
'•'  r»  HmMMH  (C),  all. 


To  counsel  this  lady  waa  deaf. 
To  Judgment  alie  waa  blind. 
itarparet  <tf  Craitmargat  (Child's  Ballads.  VIII.  2M\ 

s  of  dea  f  hearts,  deaf  to  everything  really 
that  pretend  to  admire  Mourt ! 
De  ifuiHcfa,  Secret  Societies,  ft 

They  might  aa  well  hare  bleat  her ;  she  ru  deaf 
To  blessing  or  to  cursing  sare  frotu  one. 


11  ^^^^^ 

M        N  p     "  a 


R      S     T-,  U 


Nature's  growths  or  motions  will.  In 
or  wear  away  Hie  proudest  dtmi  wrtpht 
them,     r.  Phillip.  Speed*.,  p.  42. 


4.  Lacking  sharpness  or  clearness;  dull;  stifled; 
obscurely  heard ;  confused.  [Hare.] 

Nor  silence  la  within,  dor  rolce  eipreas. 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  ow>. 


2.  A  name  given  to  an  advance  by  the  Bank 
of  England  to  the  government  on  account  «f 
half-pay  and  pensions  to  retired  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy. — 3.  Saut..  tho  lading  of  a 
vessel  when  it  consists  of  heavy  goods;  that 
part  of  the  cargo,  as  coal,  iron,  etc.,  which 
pavs  freight  according  to  its  weight,  and  not  to 
its  bulk. 

dead-well  (dcd'wel),  «.  Same  as  absorbing- 
veil.    See  alwirh. 

dead-wind  (ded'wiud),  n.  Xaut.,  an  old  term 
for  a  wind  dead  ahead,  or  blowing  directly 
from  the  point  toward  which  a  ship  is  sailing. 

dead-WOOd  (ded'wud),  n.  1.  In  thiptmildina, 
a  body  of  timber  built  up  on  top  of  the  keel  at 
either  end,  to  afford  a  firm  fastening  for  the 
cant  timbers. — 8.  A  buffer-block. — 3.  In  f«i- 
pinx  and  pin-pool,  the  pins  which  have  been 
knocked  down.    Hence — 4.  Useless  material. 


Torpldo  l»  »  Itwhe,  but  who-sn  handclcth  hym  aha]  be 
lame  *  def,  „f  lymraea  thst  he  shall  fele  no  thru*. 

iloo*(E.  E.  T.  S.:sp.SB». 


Manual  Alphsbst  for  Dssfsswlsa. 


8.  Barren;  sterile;  blast  ed:  tut,  deaf  land;  deaf 


[Med.  slang.] 
.).«.  [<deaf- 


corn. 

Krery  day,  It 
llkff  alstolutrly 


The  commissioner  [at  patenUI  hos  made  sol 
though  not  so  streiiuoiis  ss  might  be  to  cut  the  dead- 
senod  out  of  the  eiamlnlug  and  clerical  forces  left  him  as 
a  legacy  by  his  predecessor.   Sri.  Jisrr.,  N.  S.,  LVIL  aul). 

To  get  the  dead-wood  on  one,  to  have  one  entirely  at 
a  disadvantage  or  in  ones  power;  secure  advantage  over 
one.    It'.  fL  slaiuj.l 

dead-WOOl  (ded'wttl),  a.  Wool  taken  from  the 
skins  of  sheep  which  have  been  slaughtered  or 
have  died. 

dead-work  (dcd'w6rk),  n.  Work  which  is  in  it- 
self unprofitable,  but  is  necessary  to,  and  leads 
up  to,  that  which  is  proAtable  or  productive; 
specifically,  in  mining,  that  work  which  is  done 
in  the  way  of  opening  a  mine,  or  preparing  to 
remove  the  ore  in  a  mine,  but  is  not  accom- 
panied by  anv  production  of  on-,  or  is  almost 
native. 


rms,  waa  separately  a  blank  day,  yield' 
thins  —  what  children  call  a  deaf  nut. 
ottering  no  kernel-    Dt  Quint*?,  Autobiog.  Sketches,  I.  St. 

Deaf  and  dumb.  «*e«f«i/- 

ur  (ions,  exceedingly  deaf. 

deaft,  r.  I.  [Also  denre,  early  mod.  E.  also  dc re  ; 
<  ME.  'dtfen,  'deren,  <  AS.  'dedfian,  in  comp. 
ddedfian,  become  deaf  (=  OEries.  dava  =  I>. 
dooren,  tarnish,  rcrdoorcn,  deafen,  =  OHQ.  fow- 
bea,  MIKi.  touben,  <i.  betauben,  deafen,  stun,  — 
Icel.  dcjtfa  =  Dan.  dore  —  Sw.  dofra),  <  deaf, 
deaf:  see  deaf,  a.  Ct  deafen.]  To  make  deaf: 
deprive  of  bearing;  deafe'n;  stun  with  noise. 

Thou  draft*  ma  with  thy  krycim  «o  loude. 

/"isiwrnsw,  slg.  H  la.  fot  9)9. 

And  lest  their  lamentable  shreeks  sluiuld  sad  the  hearts 
of  their  1-arrnta.  the  Priests  of  Molech  did  i> ■  t  •  their  ears 
with  the  oontinoall  clangs  of  trumpets  ami  timbrels. 

.SamJyi.  TravsJles,  p.  lib. 

An  obsttnste  sinner  .  .  .  still  deaft  himself  to  the  cry 
of  hU  own  conacieikce,  that  he  may  live  the  more  llcen* 
tlously.  /i-r.  r.  .tifanas.  Works.  II.  11. 

deaf-adder  (def'ad'*r),  n.  A  popular  name  in 
the  United  States  of  sundry  serpents  reputed  to 
lie  venomous. 

deaf-dumbness  (def'dum'nes),  u.  Dumbness 
or  aphony  arising  from  deafness,  whether  con- 
genital or  occurring  during  infancy. 

Deafneas,  resulting  from  functtonsl  or  nervous  deralkge. 
ment,  from  actual  disease,  or  from  dtaf  duirttnes*. 

B.  W.  Richardmn.  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  lOti 

deafen  (def'n),  c.  f.  [<  deaf  +  -tr»l.  Ct.  deaf, 
r.  ]    1 .  To  make  deal :  deprive  of  the  power  of 


,1  lc 


2.  A  subject  for  dissection, 
leaf-muteness  (def'mut'ne 

+  -sr*«.]  Deaf-dumbness. 

Physiological  accidents,  more  painful  i 
able  than  those  of  deaf  inNfr»«s»  and  tilluduess. 

0.  W.  llxUmrt,  Old  ^  ul  of  Life,  p.  Si<. 

deaf-mutism  (def'mu'tir.m),  s.  [<  deaf-multi 
+  -s>w.]    The  condition  of  beiug  a  deaf-mute 

IW-lwufiiM  mar  give  no  actual  Indii-ntion  of  disease, 
NMlgh  the  organ  of  hearing  itself  is,  prohuldy,  always  de 


thongl 

fectlre  and  of  imperfect  develoTMnenL 

ft.  W.  RwhardMiK,  Trevent.  Med  .  p.  UK 

deafness  (def'nes),  it.  [<  ME.  defnes.  <  def. 
deaf.  +  -Nfjw.J  1.  Incapacity  of  perceiving 
or  distinguishing  sounds,  in  consequence  of 
the  impairment  of  the  organs  of  hearing;  that 
state  of  tho  organs  which  prevents  the  recep- 
tion of  the  impressions  that  constitute  hearing: 
want  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Henfm^t  occurs  In 
every  degree,  from  that  which  inei 
racy  of  the  ear  in  distinguishing  1u 
to  that  state  in  which  there  is  no 
duii-d  by  sounds  in  this  organ  thai 
the  body.  Ihnnbnews  is  the  usual 
plete  deafness,  but  In  general  m 
absence  of  inritement  by  tlie  sense 

any  natural  defect  In  the  organs  of  speech.  .See  deaf -mate 
He  answered  thst  It  waa  Impossllklc  for  htm  to  hesr  a 
man  three  yards  oil.  by  reason  of  deafueu  thst  hsd  held 


ply  liii|«li«  the  accn- 
nt  or  similar  sounds, 
more  sensation  ).n>- 

in  any  oilier  part  oi 
roiiooinitant  of  com 
ills  rather  from  the 

4  hearing  than  from 


Tnufs,  Earl  of  S 

to  hear;  voluntary  rejection 
"  to  the  oar  or  to  the  under- 


let declaration  fn.m  tin 


I  reslllU. 

MtKce.  VI.  174. 

dead-works  Med'wi  rks),  n.  pi.  Xa«t.,  the  parts 
of  a  ship  which  are  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter when  she  is  Isalnnced  for  a 


hearing. —  2.  To  stun;  render  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving or  discriminating  sounds  distinctly :  as, 
to  be  deafened  with  clamor  or  tumult. 

And  all  the  host  l  .f  hell 
With  den.rrn.s7  shout  return  d  them  loud  acclaim. 

M«*B,  P.  L,  ft  130. 


erallv  culled  «/>per  works. 
de-aSrat»  (de-a'e-rat ),  r.  I.;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
aerated,  ppr.  dr-aeraUna,  [<  <//-  priv.  +  aerate.] 
To  expel  the  air  from  ;  free  from  air.  [Rare.] 

Dr.  Meyer  states  that  the  ga*es  employed  in  this  re- 
frtmi  the  cials  by  Intnalurtitg  two 


search  were  ol.Ulnc«l 
o,  Io«ir  hundred  grains 
atrty  fllli  d  up  with  hot  i 


which  was  luiniedl- 
watcr. 

fir,  Wcl    IV.  240 


deaf  (det  or  def),  <i.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  dref ; 
<  ME.  def,  deef,  dffr,  deaf,  etc.,  <  AH.  «/«>f'= 
OS.  dof  =  Ol'r'ies.  d,if  —  1).  d-mf  —  MI/i.  dof, 
LG.  due  —  OH<i.  MHO.  f«»M/.,  11.  laub,  deaf,  dull, 
stupid,  etc.,  =  tee!.  i/<j«f>  -  Sw.  diif  —  Dan.  dirt 
=  Goth,  daub*,  deaf;  proh.  akiu  to  lir.  rtv>>.ilc, 
blind,  and  to  E.  dumb.  q.  v.]  1.  Lacking  the 
sense  of  hearing;  insensible  to  sounds. 

Wind  are  their  eyes,  their  ears  are  deaf, 

Nor  hear  when  mortsti  praj  ; 
Mortals  that  wait  f.,r  their  relief 

Are  blind  and  deo/  as  they.  Waffs. 

2.  Unable  to  hear,  or  to  hear  clearly,  in  con- 
ice  of  some  defect  or  obstruction  in  the 
I  of  hearing;  defective  in  ability  to  per- 


,(  with  the  stammering  cracks  and  clips 
lhat  lollow'd.  reniiirwn,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

3.  In  arrh.,  to  render  impervious  to  sound  fas 
A  door  or  a  partition)  by  means  of  sound-board- 
ing or  pugging. 

deafening  (def'n-ing),  ».  In  areh..  the  pugging 
used  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sound  through 
doors,  partitions,  and  the  like.  Alto  called 
ttiund-lxmrding. 

deafly  (def'li).  odr.  Without  sense  of  sounds; 
obscurely  heard. 

deaf-mute  (dcf'raut>,  «.  [<  deaf  +  svMfc'.l  1. 
A  person  who  is  both  deaf  and  dumb,  the  dumb- 
ness resulting  from  deafness  which  has  existed 
either  from  birth  or  from  a  very  early  period 
of  the  person's  life.  Ik-»f  mutes  communicate  their 
thoughts  b>  means  cither  of  slgntnuant  or  arbitrary  *iuns 
or  moll. ,ns,  or  of  a  manual  alphabet  formed  by  portions 
of  the  rtnixcrs  of  one  or  both  lianils.  The  acenmpanylng 
Illustration  shows  a  form  of  the  singlc-hAnd  alphaliet  now 
Miilv.  nuilly  tnilglit  to  deaf-mutes  In  the  1'nltcl  States. 
The  two-hand  alpbalx-t,  Invented  aliout  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  la  somewhat  more  complicated,  and  Is 
In  limited  use  In  other  countries.  Deaf  mutes  are 
in  many  cases  to  understand  spoken  language  by 
lug  the  motions  of  the  speaker's  llpa.  and  to  use  er 


2.  Unwilli 
of  what  is  i 
standing. 

I  found  such  a  div/heai  I 
bishops  could  take  idacc. 

Bo  tier-makers'  deafness,  deafness  due  to  occupation  in 
the  midst  of  loud  and  continuous  noises,  as  In  the  case 
of  a  holler  maker.  It  Is  marked  by  cntnrrh  of  the  middle 
ear.  with  more  or  hw  nervous  <  thau»tl,.n, 
deal1  (del),  «.  [<  ME.  detl.  del.  dal,  <  AS.  dwl, 
mutated  form  (after  the  verb)  of  tin-  reg.  but 
less  common  ddl  (whence  ME.  dot,  dot.  K.  </<»(<■', 
i.  v.)  =  OKries.  del  =  OS.  del  =  D.  detl  =  MUi. 
V,  tf«7,  IXi.  derl  =  OHli.  MHO.  teil.  O.  tr,l, 
theil  =  Icel.  deit-d,  deil-tlh  =  Sw.  del  -  Dan.  del 
—  (loth,  dailn,  m.,  rf<ii(<i,  f..  a  part,  share,  por- 
tion, =  01$ulg.  dielu,  Kulg.  diri  =  Serv.  diyel  — 
Bohem.  dd  =  Pol.  <hial  (barreil  /)  =•  liuss.  diet. 
a  part,  also  OBulg.  dola  =  i'ol.  dola  —  Kuss. 
didt/a,  a  part,  portion,  share,  lot.  Hence  deal, 
r.  Deal,  «.,  in  senses  3  and  4,  is  from  the 
,)    It.  Apart;  portion;  share. 


tflt 


r,  Nun  s  ITicat  s  Tale,  I.  It. 

Take  hit  cilery  dete  ; 
lliat  thou  hit  have,  me  lykythe  wele. 

I-UMenl  Poem,,  etc.  (ed.  Fumiralll  p.  Ml. 

This  erthelt  tremlielys  for  this  tree,  and  dvns  [resound- 
Ilk  dele.  fori  /'miv«.  p.  ■-. 

A  tenth  oVuf  of  rtoiir  mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  an 
hlu  of  tieaten  oil,  Ei.  nit  W 

Hence  —  2.  An  indefinite  quantity,  degree,  or 
extent :  as,  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble;  a  deal 
at  snow ;  a  oVo-/ of  money.  In  this  sense  usually 
liialided  with  >/reat  or  ;)o.*i .-  as.  a  <jre.it  'leal  of 


qualified  with  ijreat  or  ;>o»*i 
lalsir;  a  </<-tx<  i/<o(  of  one's 

ianiii^n.i<uWof  nothing 


of  v..  L  1 
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i  will  rob  you  of  a  jmet 

SS**.,  (v,r  ,  |L  ' 


A  very  little  thief  of 
deal  at  patience.  Saa*.,  Cor.,  IL  I. 

3.  The  division  or  distribution  of  cards  in  play- 
ing; the  act  or  practice  of  dealing;  the  right 
or  privilege  of  distributing  the  cards;  a  single 

id,  during  which  all  the  cards  dealt  at  one 
i  are  played. 

How  can  tbe  mue  her  aid  impart, 

UnakUl  d  In  all  tb«  terms  of  act, 

Or  In  tiarniuitiotu  uunibers  put 

The  <Unt,  the  shuffle,  and  th«  cut  J  Swift. 

4.  Henee,  a  bargain  or  arrangement  among  a 
number  of  persons  for  mutual  advantage  as 
against  others;  a  secret  commercial  or  politi- 

•  » benefit  oftbose 


in  it:  as,  a  «iu" 
a  ileal  for  the  division  of  the  offices. 


they 
[U.S.] 

The  President  bad  definitively  abandoned  the 
and  practice*  of  a  local  inamwer  □(  Machine  pnlith*. 
Sew  York,  with  the  shifts  and  expedients  and  deofj  wbl 
had  illustrated  Ilia  rlae  lu  political  prominence. 

Tin  Xativn,  XXXV.  411. 


In 
which 


11  (del),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dealt,  ppr.  dealing. 
[<  ME.  delen  (pret  delde,  deite,  dalle,  dulte),  < 
AS,  daVan  =  OS.  dilian  =  OFries.  dcla  =  D. 
deeUn  =  MLG.  delen,  deilen,  LG.  delen  =  OUG. 
teilan,  teilen,  MUG.  IciUn.  G.  fet/«i,  tin-Hen  = 
Icel.  deila  m  I>an.  dele  mm  8w.  dela  =  Goth,  dail- 
re  (cf.  OBulg.  deliti,  divide); 
the  noun:  see,  deaJl,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
divide;  part;  separate;  hence,  to  divide  in  por- 
tions; apportion;  distribute,  as,  in  card-play- 
ing, tn  give  to  each  player  the  proper  number 
of  cards:  often  followed  by  out. 

Me  to  me  my  destine,  *  do  hit  oat  of  honde. 

and  f*.  Ureen  Knight  (E.  F.  T.  *.}.  L  USA. 
two  louvea  in  aie  were  dalt. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E,  T.  8.\  p.  143. 
Tbe  day  ye  d*al  at  Aitule  s  burial 

The  bread  but  and  the  wine ; 
Before  the  morn  at  twall  o  clock, 
They'll  deal  the  aame  at  mine. 
Willie  and  Fair  Annie.  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  USX 

li  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry?    isa.  IviiL  7. 


1472 

Bometlmea  be  that  deals  lietweeu  man  and  man  ralaeth 
hb  own  credit  with  both  by  pretending  greater  Interest 
than  he  hath  In  either.  Baton.  Essays. 

B.  To  act;  behave:  in  a  matter,  irffA,  by.  or 
toward  a  person  or  thing. 

I  mean  therefor  w>  to  dealt  in  It.  as  I  male  wipe  awale 
Uiat  opinion  of  either  vivcertalntie  fi>r  confusion. 

•footed  lu  Bahtet  tlmdt  (E,  E,  T.  S.X  p.  III. 
Such  one  dealt  not  fairly  In)  hie  own  rulnd.  Lack*. 
dm)?  (del),  n.  [<  MD.  dele.  D.  deel,  a  board, 
plank,  threshing-floor,  =  MLG.  dele,  LG.  dele, 
a  board,  plank,  floor  of  a  room,  also,  in  form 
dale,  a  threshing-floor,  =  OHG.  dil,  dilo,  MUG. 
dil,  dille,  G.  diele,  a  board,  plank,  floor  of 
boards,  —  Icel.  thiUa  as  Dan.  tilje  ma  Sw.  lilja 
=  AS.  tlirl,  a  plunk.  Mile,  a  boanl  (cf.  breda 
thiling,  translating  L.  mra.  a.  threshing-floor) 
(cf.  si i iv .  riOa  as  Pol.  diil  =  Little  Buss,  dyte,  a 
board,  deal— prob.  <  OHG.),  =  OBulg.  Hlo  — 
Skt.  tala,  ground  (cf.  L.  tellns,  the  earth).  Tlie 
AS.  word  has  Buffered  a  similar  restriction  of 
meaning,  being  now  E.  thill,  the  shaft  or  pole 
of  a  cart,  etc.  Thus  draft  is  a  doublet  of  thill: 
Bee  thill.  The  word  din  I-  is  usually  identified 
with  :  .  a  part,  with  the  accommodated  defi- 
nition "the  division  of  a  piece  of  timber  made 
by  sawing."]  1.  A  board  or  plank.  The  name 
deal  in  applied  chiefly  to  planks  of  pine  or  Mr  above  7  Ittrtiea 
in  width  and  of  various  lengths  exceeding  ft  feet.  If  7 
Indies  or  less  wide,  they  are  called  battens;  and  when 
under  6  feet  long  they  are  called  deal  ends.  Tbe  usual 
thickness  Is  3  Inches,  and  width  n  inches.  The  standard 
•lie,  to  willed  other  si  Ma  may  >>u  reduced,  It  !i  Inches 
thick,  11  Inches  broad,  and  14  feet  long.  A  icAn's  deal  is  a 
deal  which  is  1)  Inches  thick:  a  ttil  deal,  one  of  half  that 
thickness.    The  word  is  little  used  in  the  United  States, 

I  had  little  furniture,  so  I  bought  a  cart-toad  nf  dealt ; 
took  a  carpenter  .  .  .  into  my  service;  established  him 
ina  bam.  and  said,  "Jack,  furnish  my  bouse." 

Sfdnep  Smith.  In  Lady  Holland,  rlL 


out  her  blessings  and  her  cold. 

rrniir 

Hast  thou  yet  dealt  him,  O  life,  thy  full  measure? 

M.  Arnold,  A  Modem  Rappho. 

St.  To  distribute  to. 

liodls  word  wltneaeltli  we  shuln  s  lue  and  dele  cure  enemya. 
And  alle  men  that  am  nedy.  at  lure  men  and  luclie. 

Her*  Plowman  (A),  xl.  S37. 

8.  To  scatter ;  hurl ;  throw  about ;  deliver :  as, 
to  '/<  <."'  out  blows. 

tliwlnc  through  the  skies,  the  feathery  deaths  were  dealt. 

bryden. 

He  continued,  when  worse  days  were  come. 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence. 


Such  bh 
fie  ugh 


gauntleted  hi  glove  of  steel. 

Soutl,  L.  of  tbe  L., 


II.  iMfraiu.  1.  To  engage  in  mutual  inter- 

'  do 
in  a 


or  transactions  o?  anv^kind; 


with  a  person  or  thing,  or 

:  absolutely  or  with  Kith  or 

He  turn  d  his  face  unto  the  wall 
And  death  was  with  hint  dealix 
Bonny  Barbara  Allan  (Child  s 


IL  1MX 


I  will  dent  with  you  aa  one  should  deal  srifA  his  Con. 
easor.  Iloweit,  Letters.  I.  rl.  60. 

Tlie  amies  and  I  deal  extremely  together. 

Walfde,  Letters,  II.  67. 


Sheridan,  The  Ihieiina,  II.  1. 
Specifically — 2.  To  negotiate  or  make  bar- 
gains; traffic  or  trade:  in. 'A  a  person,  in  arti- 
cles :  as,  he  dealt  in  pig-iron. 

FVrle  i>raystfd  Is  prys.  ther  |»erre  Uacltewed. 
Thi^g  hjm  not  dcrrcst  lie  deiue»l  U*  dele  for  pent. . 

Atlderatiee.  /'oeiasfed.  MorrlsX  li.  1118. 
Tlie  Kins  (of  Tonqnlnl  loiys  great  Huns,  and  a 
pieces  of  Krosd  cloath  :  but  his  |«y  U  -i  Inul.  that  J 
ith  him,  could  tbey  avoid  it 


2.  Wood  of  fir  or  pine,  such  as 
from :  as,  a  floor  of  ileal. 

A  piece  of  deal,  far  thicker  than  one  would  easily  Ima 
gine,  being  ]wrni*ely  Interposed  lietwltt  my  eye  pImhhI  lu 
a  room,  and  the  clearer  daylight,  .  .  .  aj>]>carcd  t|Ulte 
through  a  lovely  red.  Boyle ,  Colours. 

Red  dSSj,  the  wood  of  the  Rcotch  pine,  Pinnt  tyteeelrit, 
a  highly  valuable  and  durable  timber. 

dealhatet  (d{»-al'bat),  r.  f.  [<  L.  denllmtu*,  pp. 
of  dealliare,  whiten,  whitewash,  plaster,  parget, 
<  de  (intensive)  +  albare,  whiten,  <  ohW,  white. 
See  daub,  which  is  from  the  same  source.]  To 
whiten. 

dealbate  (de-al'bat).  a.  [<  L.  dcalhatut,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.]  Whitened;  especially,  in  oof., 
covered  with  a  very  white  opaque  powder. 

dealbationt  (de-al-'ba'shon).  n.  [<  LL.  *rf«rL. 
batitHn-),  <  dealbart,  whiten :  see  dralltale.']  Tho 
act  of  bleaching;  a  whitening.   Sir  T.  Bruitne. 

She  hath  made  this  cheek 
By  much  too  pale,  anil  liatl 
The  natural  redness  of  my 
What  'tis  wanUrfNj/tofuin, 

Itandalfh,  Muses  Looking-glass,  hr,  t 

dealer  (de'ler),  ».  [<  ME.  •dclere,  delare,  <  AS. 
dalere,  a  divider,  distributer,  <  derlan,  divide, 
deal:  seedm/l,  r.]  1.  One  who  deals;  onewho 
has  to  do  or  has  concern  with  others :  specifi- 
cally, a  trader;  one  whoso  business  is  to  buy 
and  sell,  as  a  merchant,  shopkeeper,  or  broker: 
as,  a  dealer  i  n  general  merchandise  or  in  stocks ; 
a  picture-<f«l/er.  In  (air,  a  dealer  is  one  who  buys  and 
sells  the  same  articles  in  the  same  condition :  thus,  n 
butcher  I*  u.«t  a  dealer,  became  he  buys  animals  whole, 
tad  Mils  them  In  s  different  slate. 
Tliete  small  dealers  In  w  It  and  learning.  Sinft. 
The  license  to  spirit  merchants  was  termed  a  dealer's 
license,  dealer  meaning,  in  excise  language,  a  person  sell- 

1  stiv  nne  tiloe. 

d.  IV.  237. 

2.  In  card-pUiying,  the  player  who  distributes 
tbe  cards. 

deal-fish  iddl'fish),  n.  An  English  name  of  the 
2><icAy/>frr««  arctteu*,  a  fish  of  the  family  3V<f- 


not  oVsw 
dean- 


dean 

ig  the 

ment,  .  .  .  they  have  their  Jud^e  wlui  sltteth  In  hear. 

Hooter,  Eoclea.  Follty,  H 
I*t's  use  the  peace  of  honour,  that's  fair  dentin?, 
But  in  our  ends  our  swords.     Fletcher,  ftonduca.  I.  L 

2.  Conduct  in  relation  to  others;  treatment: 
as,  the  dealings  of  a  father  with  his  children; 
God's  dealings  with  men :  usually  in  the  plural. 

It  is  to  lie  wished  that  men  would  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  one  another,  In  all  their  private  devlinas,  among 
those  who  lie  within  their  influence,  Addison. 

Inevitably  the  established  codo  of  conduct  In  the  deal- 
ings of  Ooremincnta  with  citliens  must  be  allied  to  their 
axle  of  conduct  in  their  dealings  with  one  another. 

//.  Speneer,  Pop.  ScL  Mo.,  XXV.  t 

3.  Intercourse  in  buying  and  selling;  traffic; 
business:  as,  New  York  merchants  have  ex- 
tensive dealings  with  all  the  world. 

He  was  In  hU  dealings  as  punctual  at  s  tradesman,  and 
as  generous  as  a  a 

4.  Intercourse  of  I 
tnunication. 

How  l>  It  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  ask  eat  drink  of  me' 
...  for  tbo  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans 

John  tr.  s. 

dealt  (delt).   Preterit  and  past  participle  of 

SSL. 

dealtht  (delth),  n.  [<  tirafl  +  -fa ;  cf.  heal,  n.. 
health,  and  trral,  n.,  ircaffA.]  A  dealing  out ; 
portion  or  division.  Xare*. 

Then  know,  DelLama,  since  thou  alnast  at  wealth, 
W'here  Fortune  has  beatowd  Irt  largest  dealth. 

Altrim  and  Beltama  (lcssL 

deal-tree  (dei'tre),  n.  The  fir-tree:  so  called 
because  deals  are  commonly  made  from  it. 

Deal-winet,  ><■    See  Dtle-trwe. 

deambulatet  (de-am'bu-Uit),  r.  i.  [<  L.  deam- 
butatH*,  pp.  of  deambulare,  walk  abroad,  <  de 
+  amtmlare,  walk:  see  ambulate,  amble.]  To 
walk  abroad. 

deambulatlont  (de-am-bu-la'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
<7><]moiir>jfiv(n-),  <  deambufare :  see  deambulate.) 
The  act  of  walking  abroad  or  about. 

Deautlndalutn*  or  imHlerale  walkyngea 

Sir  T.  Ktirrt.  Tlie  Govemour,  L  Ji. 

deambulatoryt  (de-am'bri-la-to.ri),  n.  and  a. 
[<  LL.  deambulatorium,  a  gallery  for  walking, 
<  L.  deambulare,  walk  about :  see  deambnlate.] 
I.  n.  A  covered  place  to  walk  in ;  specifically, 
the  aisles  of  a  church,  or,  more  properly,  an  aisle 
carried  around  the  apse  and  surrounding  the 
choir  on  three  sides ;  a  cloister  or  the  like. 

Cloisters  .  .  ,  called  deambulatories,  tor  the  SCCOOIBIO 
dution  of  the  ctuxens  In  all  weather. 

T.  Harton,  Hist.  Eng.  Foe  try,  Fl.  SU- 
IT, a.  Strolling. 

I  to  have  their  qntetna  est 
Bp.  Jf..rton,  EplKxcjiacy  Asserted,  p.  Hi 

dear^t  (den),  n.    [Also  denel ;  <  ME.  dene.  <  Aa 

a  valley:  see  oVis*.]   A  small  valley, 
dean*  (den),  n.    [<  ME.  deen,  dene,  dm,  <  OF. 


log  a  certain  statutory  ^anllty  at  any  o 


Mer- 


•r,  Voyages,  II.  i.  6o. 

They  buy  and  sell,  they  ifenf  and 
3.  To  negotiate  corruptly ; 
agreement;  eonspire:  with  ir/fA. 

Miml.r  of  Uic  King.  ijnerr.  Chronkles,  p.  337. 


Now  ha 


It,. 


ley  deeitt  with  my  pothecary  to  itoison  me. 

B.  Jonson.  Poctaiter,  Iv.  2. 
Therefore  tbey  Itnploy  their  Agi  nta  to  deal  ptlvately 
ii  if  a  one  of  his  lilM-iplia  who  niiubt  he  fltt.nl  for  their 
design,  and  to  work  ii|>on  his  lorctous  humour  by  the 
promise  of  a  reward.  Stitlina*itet,  -•'ermons,  I,  xt 

4.  To 


De»l  6A  I  Tr^Jo  ftm.  *retumi\. 

rhynteridir,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  dead 
body  to  a  deal.  It  is  found  occasionally  on  the 
coasts  of  Orknev  and  Shetland, 
deal-frame  (dei'fram).  n.  A  gang-«aw  f0T  Bijt- 
ting  deals  or  balks  of  pine  timber.  E.  H.  Kniqht. 
dealing-  (de'ling),  «.  [<  ME.  deling*,  <  AS.  "tlif. 
lung  (=  D.  dieting  t=  OHO.  teitan'ga,  MHU.  tei- 
Inngc,  G.  theilnng  =  Icel.  dciling  =  Dan.  deling; 
cf.  Sw.  tfc i»iwj7>.*<  dceliin.  deal :  "see  rfcri/1,  r.]  1. 
;  doings;  conduct;  behavior. 


deien,  mod.  doyen  =  Pr.  tlegua,  dega  =  i»Si>. 
(fens,  8p.  deeano  —  Pg.  de-do  —  It.  deeano  (Q. 
dekan,  deehanl  =  D.  deken).  <  LL.  decanus,  one 
set  over  ten  (soldiers,  monks,  etc.),  <  L.  deeem 
—  E.  ten:  see  decimal,  ten.]  1.  An  ecclesiasti- 
cal title  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
churches,  which  has  had  several  applications. 
Civil  officials  so  called  were  known  to  tbe  Roman  law,  sad 
are  mentioned  In  the  codes  of  Theodoalus  and  Justinian. 
'Ilie  title  was  tbenee  adopted  for  Christian  use.  In  the 
monasteries,  for  every  ten  monks  a  decanus  or  dean  was 
nominated,  who  had  the  charge  of  their  discipline.  Tbe 
senior  dean,  in  tile  uheence  of  the  abbot  Slid  provost,  gov. 
eroed  tlie  monastery ;  and.  since  monks  had  the  charge  of 
many  cathedral  churches,  the  office  of  dean  was  thus  in 
trrnluced  Into  them.  CuMom  gradually  determined  that 
there  should  lie  only  one  dean  in  a  cathedral,  and  he  even- 
tually assumed  the  chief  charge  of  its  ecclesiastical  and 
ritual  concerns,  especially  in  regard  to  tlie  choir.  He  be- 
came also  general  assistant  to  the  bishop.  In  the  Korean 
Catholic  Church,  aHsistanU  of  the  bishop,  termed  rwnu 
deaiu,  In  France  tn  former  time*  often  possessed,  and  hi 
flermany  In  certain  comm.  si  111  puiseta,  targe  powers  of  visi- 
tation, administration,  and  Jurisdiction,  so  that  their  sn- 
thortty  is  slm<«t  ei|iul  to  that  of  hithope.  in  the  church 
of  England  there  are,  besides  the  deans  of  the  cathedrals, 
called  deans  nf  ehafdrrs,  whose  authority  is  next  that  of 
the  bishop,  rvral  deans,  who  are  in  effect  assistants  to  the 
bishop,  and  whose  duty  It  Is  to  visit  certain  parish**  in 
the  diocese,  and  report  on  their  condition  to  the  Mshup. 
Their  functions  at  one  time  became  almost  obsolete,  hut 
they  have  been  rcvtvrd  to  some  extent  In  recent  time*. 
The  word  is  also  applied  in  England  to  tbe  chief  olBcen 
of  certuiu  l>eculiar  churches  or  chapels :  so.  the  dean  <,f 
(lie  Jbn.7  <  ckaiwt.  In  tbe  Episcopal  Church  in  America  the 
imatdlng  presbyter  of  the  scuii-oftlcial  body  known  ass 
convocation,  and  nt  the  dlvl^iou  of  a  diocese  represented 
by  this  body,  which  division  Is  also  called  a  convocation 
ami  is  in  some  respects  analogous  U>  the  F^iglUh  rural 
deanery,  is  called  a  dean  (tbe  dean  of  convocation), 
To  save  a  bishop,  may  I  name  a  if  ran  f 

f'ofe.  Kpll.  to  Satires.  IL  tt 
2.  In  universities,  originally,  the  head  of  a 
faculty  (and  most  historical  writers  consider. 
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dean  ' 

dean  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  faculty). 

The  -tfflep  wss  si  lint  directly  ur  indirectly  elective  fur 
one  ur  two  yean,  while  coniuiouly  tilled  by  the  eldest  mas- 
ter rrsrent.  Hut  Uh<  fscultlr*,  having  In  Gnat  Britain ami 
Ani-rica  lost  their  early  mora  lu.tupeiidcnt  corporate  cx- 
ieU'lirc,  are  now  usually  presided  over  Ity  the  nrsd  of  the 
utilvenlty.  and  the  office  of  dean  ha*  sunk  to  that  of  a 
men*  registrar  or  secretary,  or  haa  ceased  to  exist.  In 
English  colleges  the  dean  presides  111  chapel,  look*  after 


tike  moral  and  religk 
charged  with  the  prrservati 
commonly  united  with  one 
of  dean  of  a  college  or  k 
tkin  of  that  of  dean  of 
from  far  earlier  tliuea  than 


Hare  of  the  scbolan,  and  l» 
on  of  discipline  111.  uBct  la 
of  the  tutorships.  The  i*) 
id  la  evidently  a  inert*  sdapta- 
monastery,  and  aa  such  dalea 
i  that  of  daan  of  a  faculty,  si- 
though  the  facnlttea  long  preceded  the  colleges. 

Certain  eenaoni,  <ir  deane.,  appointed  to  looke  to  til* 
behavtour  and  manner  of  the  Students  there  (at  Cam- 
bridge!. /foIiiuAerf ,  Chronklrs. 

He  long'd  at  college,  only  lollg'd. 
All  else  was  well,  for  she-eock'ty.  .  .  . 
They  loat  their  weeks ;  tbey  vcxt  the  aonli  of  d*«nt, 
TVaJiyaen,  Princess,  Prol. 

S.  The  oldest  member  in  length  of  service  of  a 
constituted  bodv,  or  a  body  "f  persons  of  equal 
rank,  of  whom  ho  U  the  prescriptive'  leader  in 
•11  joint  action:  as,  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps ;  the  dean  of  the  French  Academy ;  the 
tttitn  of  the  Sacred  College  (the  oldest  of  the 
cardinals,  who  possesses  high  authority  by 
right  of  his  seniority). — 4.  The  preaident  for 
the  time  being  of  an  incorporation  of  barristers 
or  law  practitioners.— Dean  and  chapter,  a  blab- 
op's  council,  consisting  of  the  dean  and  hla  prebendaries, 
whose  duties  coniiat  In  aldli«  the  bishop  wltb  their  ad- 
vice  in  attain  of  rellarioti  and  In  the  temporal  concerns  of 
hit  see.  -  Dean  of  Arch**,  the  chief  Judicial  officer  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  doati  of  the  Court  of  Arches, 
but  not  really  a  dean  In  the  modern  aenao  of  the  word. - 
Dean  of  Faculty,  the  preaident  of  the  Fscultr  at  Ad- 
vocate.  In  ScMland.-  Dean  of  gild,    (a)  The  chief  offl. 

lot  some  existing  gild,  in 


1473 

The  act  of  freeing  from  anthropomorphic  attri- 
butes or  conceptions. 

There  1*  one  continuous  process  [of  knowing!,  which  (if 
1  may  be  allowed  to  Invent  a  rather  f.inuklsble  word  in 
Initiation  of  Coleridge)  U  belt  described  aa  a  cutitlnuoua 
process  of  dtanthrvfmmorf'hiialiim,  or  the  stripping  olf 
ol  the  anthropomorphic  attributes  with  which  primeval 
iiiilloeouby  clothed  the  unknown  Power  which  la  maul- 
tut-  . I  in  phenomena.      J.  FOJu.  Cosmic  Phllos.,  1.  170. 

deanthropomorphlze  (de-an'thi^po-mflr'fir.), 
r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deanthrojHrmori>hKtd,  ppr. 
deanthropomorphUing.  [<  ife-  priv.  +  anthro- 
pomorjihUe.]  To  free 
attributes  or  notions. 

Wu  may  proceed  to  irather  our  Illustrations  of  tho  dean- 
lArvjmm>rykitiiyi  process.  J.  Pith*,  foamlc  Phil.*,  1.  ITT. 

dear1  (der),  o.  and  w.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  nVr-rr, 
ilrre, <  ME.  deerr, derr,<  A&'dettre. mutated dyrr, 
beloved,  precious,  of  great  value,  =  OS.  rfirrrs 
=  OEries.  diore,  diure  =  D.  dier,  dtiur  =  OHO. 
tiuri,  MHO.  tiure,  O.  Ikewr  =  led.  djrr  =  Bw. 
Dan.  dyr,  dear;  not  found  in  Goth. ;  root  un- 
known.] L  o.  1.  Precious;  of  great  value; 
highly  esteemed  or  valued. 

Bat  none  of  these  thinipi  more  me,  neither  count  I  my 
life  dear  unto  inyeelf. 


They  represented  that  it  had  been 
after  the  city  magistracies,  only  the  captains  of  cumps 
niea  and  the  dean*  qf  yuudi  in  matien  of  government. 

ifuttey.  Hutch  Hepiil.lt.-.  III.  « 

(ft)  In  Scotland,  the  elected  bead  of  the  merchant  com- 
pany or  gitdry  of  a  royal  burgh,  who  la  a  magistrate  of 
the  burgh  for  the  aupervlalon  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  em-Ikon  and  character  of  bulldlnga.  The  office  In  the 
full  aente  now  eilaU  only  In  Edinburgh  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, and  Perth,  Ita  duties  In  other  burghs  being  per 
formed  by  an  officer  braiing  the  aame  title,  elected  by  the 
town  council.  Dean  of  gild  court,  In  srotlaml,  a  court 
presided  over  by  the  dean  of  gild,  the  JurladlctioQ  of 
which  Is  confined  to  the  rvsroliiiiiin  of  tHiikltiiga,  to  auch 
matters  of  police  aa  have  any  connection  with  bnlMlngfl, 
and  to  the  regulation  of  w  eights  and  meaaurea.  —  Dean  of 
peculiars.  See  prnHar  -  Dean  of  the  chapel  royal, 
a  title  bestowed  on  tlx  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, who  receive  from  the  crown  a  portion  of  the  rwt- 
enuea  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  chapel  royal  In 
Scotland.— Dean  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  the 
Billion  of  London,  to  whom,  when  a  convocation  b  to  he 
assembled,  the  arciihUlKip  aenda  hla  mandate  for  auranion- 
Ing  the  l4«ho|*  of  the  province, 
deanery  (de'ne-ri),  ». ;  pi.  deaneries  (-riz).  [< 
tfrnn  +  -erg.    Cf.  ML.  deeanaria,  a  deanery.] 

1.  The  office  or  the  revenue  of  a  dean. 

When  be  could  no  longer  keep  the  deanery  of  the  ehapcl- 
royal,  he  made  lilru  tils  sucocanor  In  that 
upon  the  king  CI 

2.  The  house  of  a  dean. 
Take  her  by  the  hand,  away  wltb  her  to  the 

and  dttpatch  It  uuli  kly.  A"**lr„  Jl.  "" 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

Kach  archdeaconry  la  divided  into  rural  dranrriet,  ami 
each  ifeaifcerp  la  divided  into 


flzm),  it.    [<  dea»thr<m«morphi:e  +  -i*s».]  The 
getting  rid  of  anthropomorphic  no- 


llence,  aa  Mr.  Flake  haa  shown  in  detail,  an  aoon  aa  an- 
thropoiiioqdiiam  luva  aaaumed  itt  hiitlicat  state  of  develop, 
ment.  it  liegitia  to  be  replaced  hy  a  continuous  irroath  of 
deanihmpomnrpKUm,  which,  paaalug  throuuli  polylheiam 
Into  irtotiolheiMU,  eventually  enids  ill  a  prt'irrvefilve  "•purl 
"  of  theism  —  by  which  ia  meant  s  pn.igri»|ve 
lihoslt  of  Ui«-  tneUiie  conception,  tending  to  re- 
i  fn.m  the  IK-Ity  the  attr|tMite»  of  Humanity. 

r*imi/,-Mi;*irtirji  /fee.,  1* 

.tion  (ilrj-Hti'thnVpo-mdr- 
throiwmorphKt  +  -tition.] 


AcUl 


Will  In  concealment 
9.  Costly;  high  In  pric 


wrap  me  up  awhile. 

st.uk..  Lea.-,  ir. 


xpenaive,  either  ab- 
solutely^ or  aa  comfiared  with  the  cost  of  other 
similar  things,  or  of  the  aame  thing  at  other 
times  or  places:  opposed  to  cheap. 

The  cheapest  of  us  Is  ten  grosts  too  dear. 

She*..  Bich  II..  v.  5. 
The  Hackneys  sod  Chairs  ,  .  .  are  the  most  nasty  and 
miserable  Voltur*  that  can  be ;  sod  yet  near  sa  dear  again 
aa  In  l«nd»n  iiafw,  Jr«irney  to  I'arla,  p.  is. 

And  am  I  to  Maine,  Sir  Peter,  because  lowers  are  dear 
In  cold  weather!        Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  II.  1. 
Each  .  .  .  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl. 

Unit  Snow  Fait 


dearth 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do  lie. 
Even  those  that  aald  I  could  not  love  yo 
Jfnak., 

2.  At  a  dear  rate;  at  a  high  price. 
If  thou  attempt  11,  II  will  coat  thee  dear. 

Whello,  v.  1 

Thou  shall  dear  a  by  this  blow, 

Greene,  George  a-Grerne. 
My  dinner  at  Calais  was  aunerb  ;  I  never  ste  ao  good  a 
dinner,  nor  was  In  so  good  a  hotel :  but  1  paid  dear. 

Sydney  SusiM.  To  Mis  Sydney  Smith. 
To  buy  the  bargain  deart.  See  bargain.- To  cost 

dear.    See  roittt. 

dear1  (der), inter}.  [See  dr*«rl,  a.]  An  exclama- 
tion indicating  surprise,  pity,  or  other  emotion : 
used  absolutely  or  in  connection  with  oh  or  me: 
as.  o«  dear!  I  am  so  tired;  dear  me!  where  have 
you  been  f  [ifcetr  me  is  often  regarded  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  tho  Italian  DU>  mlo,  my  God ;  but  for 
this  there  is  no  external  evidence.] 
And  tfrnr,  hut  ah*  wss  sorry. 

GiiiM  .  Irfidg  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  2S7). 

dear 1 1  (der),  r.  t.  [<  rfcar,  a.  Cf.  endear.]  To 
make  dear;  endear. 

>'or  should  a  Sonne  hit  Sire  lone  for  reward. 
But  for  he  Is  tils  Sire,  in  nature  dtar'd. 

Davits,  Micrucosxnos,  p.  Si. 

dear-t,  «•   An  obsolete  apelling  of  deer. 
dearborn  (der' born),  n.  [Bo  called  from  its  in- 
ventor, named  f^eartWn.]  A  light  four-wheeled 
country  vehicle  used  in  the  United  States. 
deai-bonght(der'bat),  o.  Purchased  at  a  " 


I  of  d«trl. 


of 


I  lea  ut 
this  W! 


utr,  1  suppose  must  slwsys  be  a  dear  purchase  in 
orld.    C.  ft  H'araer,  Koundsliout  Journey,  |t.  lot. 

3.  Otaracterised  by  high  prices  in  consei 
of  scarcity  or  dearth :  as,  a  dear  season. 


What  If  a  dear  year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss! 

Burton,  Anst.  of  Mel.,  p.  178. 

4.  Charging  high  prices:  as,  a  dear  tailor. —  6. 
Held  in  tender  afleetion  or  esteem;  loved;  be- 
loved: as,  a  dear  child;  a  dear  frieud,  iin  tliu 

tense  much  used  in  the  Introductory  address  of  letters 
between  persons  on  terms  of  slfectlun  or  of  polite  inter- 
course :  as,  dear  Lucy  j  dear  Doctor ;  dear  Sir.] 
Be  ye  .  .  .  followers  ol  God,  as  dear  children. 

Eph.  v.  L 

And  the  last  joy  was  dearer  than  the  rest  I*rj*. 
Will  not  man  mie  day  open  hla  eyea  and  see  how  dear 
he  la  to  the  aoul  ol  Nature-how  near  It  la  to  blm! 


price:  as, d*v.r-6o»<s*f  experieiiee;  " 

nlessings,"  Dryden,  Fables, 
deare't,  a.  and  a.  An 
deare-t,       See  deer. 
dearie,  n.  See 
dearlingt,  «• 

.S/iesser. 

dearlyt  (der'li),  a.  [< 
loved;  darling. 

I  hsd  s  nurse,  sad  she  was  fair ; 
She  was  s  dsarip  nurse  to  me. 
Lord  Jamie  DauaUu  (Child's  Ballads,  IV 

dearly  (der'li),  adr.  [<  <fear»  +  -fy*.]  1. 
dear  rate;  at  a  high  price. 

He  has  done  another  crime, 
For  which  hsi  will  psy  dwrtii. 

Oiglit  i  Lady  (Child  a  Bsllsds,  VIII. 
He  buys  hla  mistress  i/raWg  with  his  throne.  Dr 
The  victory  remained  with  tho  King ;  hut  It  hsd 
diartv  purchased-  Whole  column*  ol  hla  ' 

iiW 


1W). 

At  a 


2KH) 
ndra. 
been 


tbe  deanery, 
.  of  W„  v.  S. 


Utadkmlund. 


Sll  the  world  else. 

ira/soM  Jf.>rrM,  Esrthly  l«aradlse.  HI  61. 
;  deep ;  keen ;  being  of  a  high  degree. 
With  perclng  point 


■  ]i;tri.ll;  I. 

Rural  deanery,  in  Eiiglsud.thedrcuilof  Jurinlli  tl.uiof  a 
rural  dran.  Every  rural  deanery  la  dlvld.il  Inlo  luirlshea. 
The  ilntloa  of  rural  .leant  are  tiow  geus-rslly  illschsrg«-sl  by 
archdeacon*,  though  thr deaneries  still  «utislat  sasneccle- 
alaJtical  dlviaion.d  tll« diocese. ir  arcbdeanrry.  Secd/ON-. 
deaneSS  (de'nes),  n.    [<  dean?  +  -ess.]  The 

wife  of  n  dean.  Sterne. 
deaniniaUZ6  (de-un'i-mal-iz),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  d<animtdi;ed,  ppr.  denmmalUintj.     [<  rfc- 
priv.  +  oiiimrt/i.-c]    To  free  from  animalit.v  or 
animal  qualities:  as,  to  < 
[Rare.: 

» (deVship),  n.  K  deanl  +  -»A.>.]  The 
ignity,  or  t  itle  of  n  dean. 
Because  I  don  t  value  your  rfrrtiuAi^  a  straw.  Sictrf. 

deanthropomorphism  (de  -  an '  thns  -po  -  mor ' 
fizni).  ». 
process  of 


You 

ahall  bend  you,  wltli  your  dmrtti  siwed. 

Skak..  I  Hen.  IV  .,  v.  i. 
Never  was  woman's  grief  for  loaa  of  lord 
JMarrr  than  mine  to  me.  MiddUtan,  Witch,  ir.  1. 

7.  Coming  from  the  heart  ;  heartfelt;  earnest: 
passionate. 

What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies. 

Whom  tbou.  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  ao  dear, 

Ilsst  made  thine  enemies  >  Shat.,  T.  N\,  v.  l. 

8.  Dangerous;  deadly. 

Let  us  return. 
And  strain  what  oilier  means  la  left  unto  ua 
In  our  dear  peril.  Sltak..  T.  of  A.,  v.  i. 


Would  I  had  met  my  ifearesf  foe  In  heaven. 

Ere  I  had  ever  seen  that  day.    Shak..  Hamlet,  L  t, 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  senses  «,  7,  and  «.] 
II.  n.  A  darling :  a  word  denoting  tender  af- 
fection or  endearment,  most  commonly  used  in 
direct  address:  as,  my  dear. 

From  that  day  forth  Dtieasn  wss  Ida  dean. 

3>»roerr.  F.  If.,  I.  vil.  16. 
That  kiss 

I  carried  from  thee,  dear.       SJtak.,  ('or.,  v.  3 
But  why,  my  dear,  bast  thou  lock  d  up  thy  speech 
In  so  much  silent  esdneM)     rW,  Lady  a  Trial,  1.  L 


de&r1  (der).  adr.    (<  ME.  'fere,  deore,  etc.,  <  AS. 
itetire  =  oHG.  (iuro,  MHG.  fiwrr,  G,  (*<'«ct  (= 
Dan.  Hw.  dgrt), adv.;  from  the  adj.]  1.  Dearly; 
very  tenderly. 
3o  desr  I  lov'd  the  man.  Shak,.  Rich.  III.,  lil.  t. 


hsd  t .Hi 

3f.  Richly;  choicely. 

Msn,  bow  dearfv  ever  parted  [gifted J, 
How  much  In  baring,  or  without,  or  in, 
csniMH  make  bosst  to  have  that  wbkh  he  hath  .  .  . 
Bnt  hy  rrBeclion.  Shak.,  T.  snd  C,  ill.  a 

3.  With  great  fondness ;  fondly ;  affectionately : 
as,  we  love  our  children  dearly ;  dcarlg  beloved 
brethren. 

Thst  thou  hast  her.  it  la  not  all  my  grief, 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  loved  her  dearly. 

Shak.,  Sonneta,  sill. 

4t.  Earnestly;  strongly;  heartily. 

And  [lie]  made  Merlyn  come  be  fore  hym,  snd  prated 
to  in  dorly  to  u-ll  hyiu  the  slgnlllcaclon  of  hi<  dreme. 

Mfrtin  tE.  E.  T.  S.),  11L  «4«. 
Fur  my  father  hated  hla  father  dearly. 

SAa*..  Aa  you  like  It,  L  S. 

de-armt  (du-arm'),  r.  f.    [<  de-  priv.  +  arm.] 

To  disarm.    Bailey,  1727. 
dearn't,  <•■    Same  as  c/crs1. 
dearn2  (dern),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  In  arch., 

a  door-post  or  threshold.    Also  speUed  dern. 
I  Just  put  my  eye  between  the  wsll  Slid  the  dern  of  the 

gste.  sTinariry.  Westward  Ho,  liv. 

dearnesa  (der'nes),  n.    [<  rfenrl  +  -ness.]  1. 
Costliness;  high  price,  or  a  higher  price  than 
tbe  customary  one. 
The  ifearnsM  of  com.  Sui/t 

You  sdmlt  temporary  dearws..  compenssted  by  sdvsn 
Ugce,  Tht  American,  VIII.  Sts, 

2.  Fondness;  nearness  to  the  heart 
tions;  great  value  in  esteer 
tender  love. 

The  great  drarneu  of  friendahtp,      Macon,  Friend 
The  child  too  clothea  the  father  with  a  dearnesa  not  I 


due. 

dearnftllt,  a.  Same  as  dernfuU 
dearnlyt,  adv.  Same  as  dernlg. 
dearseniclie  (do-iir-sen'i-aiz),  v.  t;  pret.  and 

pp.  dearscnieized,  ppr.  deanrnicizing.  [< 

priv.  +  arsenic  +  -ire.]    To  free  from  I 

Also  spelled  dearscnicitc. 
dearth  (d6rth),  n.    [<  ME.  derth,  derthe,  scar- 

citv,  preciousness  (not  in  AS.  )(=  OS.  diurida  ss> 

OHG.  tiurida,  MHG.  fiwroV,  turde  =  Icel.  djjrth)  ; 

<  nV«r  +  -la,  formative  of  abstract  nouns.]  If. 

Dearness;  costliness;  hiph  price. 
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i  and  nmm 

Stat.,  Hamlet.  V.  - 

9.  A  condition  of  dearnesa  or  costliness  from 
scarcity ;  hence,  failure  of  production  or  supply ; 
famine  from  failure  or  loss  of  crops. 

Ami  the  seven  >  * m  of  dearth  ljegnn  to  come,  according 
ai  Jnaeph  had  said  :  ami  the  dearth  *aa  in  all  lands. 

Ocu.  xlL  M. 

In  times  at  dearth  It  <traln«d  much  coin  ottt  of  the  king- 
,  to  furul.h  u.  with  porn  from  foreign  parts, 

.toVlllier*. 


■  (Edward  the  Confessor's]  Time  •mil  abuti- 
frll  In  January.  continuing  till  the  middle 
ring,  that  almost  all  Caltell  anil  fowl  |kt- 
bhed,  and  therewith  an  excessive  Dearth  followed. 


of  March  followkn 


3.  Abs* 


ftiter.  ChrouU  lea,  p.  IS. 

;  lack;  barrenness;  poverty:  us,  a 
of  love ;  a  dearth  of  honest  men. 

Pity  the  dmrlh  that  I  have  pined  In, 
Hy  longing  (or  that  food  ao  loug  a  time. 

Shak.,  T.  O.  of  V.,  11.  7. 

In  the  «»n«ral  dearth  ot  adiulratjjiB  for  llie^rlght  'Jung. 
■  Syn,  i.  Famine,  etc    Hoc  eeaeeitu. 

dearth*  (derth),  r.  I.  j<  dearth,  n.)  To  cause 
a  dearth  or  scarcity  in;  hr-uce,  to  raise  the 
price  of. 

dearthful  (derth 'f ul). «.  U=  IeeL  dirtkar-fMr, 
full  of  glory)  <  d*«rf*  +  -/ul.']  Expensive; 
costly;  very  dear.  [Scotch.] 

Ye  ScoU,  wha  wbh  auld  Scotland  well.  .  .  . 

It  nrlfl  ytrtl  111 

WT  bitter  dearth/a-  wines  to  mell. 

Burnt,  Scotch  Drink. 

deartlcnlate  (de-Hr-tik'ft-lit),  r.  f.;  pret.  and 
pp.  dearticulated,  ppr.  dearHeulating .    [<  L.  <fc, 
from,  +  nrtirultitn-1.  pp.  of  articulate,  joint,  ur- 
tictdate.l    To  disjoint  or  disarticulate. 
dearticnUtJon  (de-ttr-tik-u-la'shon),  «.    [<  df 

+  «rfic«Jafioa.]    Same  as  abarticulation, 
dearwortbf. «.    [MK.  lirrcirurth,  dertcurlh,  dere- 
irer/a,  ete.,<  AS.  dtoriryrthe,  dedrtcurthc,<.  dtdre, 
dear,  +  ireorfAe,  worth.]    1.  Costly;  precious. 
Manl  on  other  direteerthe  ston 
That  Ihc  1 1 1  nu  neninne  |name|  he  can. 

King  Horn  (E,  K.  T.  *.\  p,  59. 

9.  Worthy  of  being  loved ;  dearly  beloved. 
ThU  la  my  denevrth  none,  ""ireli/,  Mat.  svIL  4. 

dearworthlyt,  <xdr.  [ME.  deorevorthlkhe ;  as 
dearworth  +  -f«a.]  Dearly;  with  fondness  or 
affection. 

That  two  with  Ul*  wolle  ot  hot*  deameorthliehe  dele. 

,$j»e.  o/  i^rfe  /M»f  If  (od.  Wright*  p.  M. 

deary,  dearie  (dfir'i),  «.;  pL  dearie*  (-it). 
[Dim.  of  deai-i.]  One  who  is  dear;  a  dear; 
a  darling :  a  familiar  word  of  endearment. 

she  sought  It  up.  she  x.uiiht  It  down. 

Till  she  au  net  and  weary  ; 
And  in  the  middle  part  o'  It, 

There  the  got  her  deary. 
WOlie*  Drmemed  in  Gamery  (Child's  Ballade,  IT.  1S4X 

Wilt  thou  he  my  dearie  J  Bum*, 

deasr  (df'as),  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  dais. 

deasil  (tle'shei),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  deasail, 
deitheal,  dratiul,  repr.  Gael,  drieeil,  deieeal. 
toward  the  south,  taken  in  sense  of  'toward 
the  right,'  <  deaf  (=  Ir.  dean.  Oh.  dese,  dee  a 
W.  deiau  m  L.  dexter,  right,  =  fckt.  dakxhina, 
right,  south),  south,  right,  right-hand,  +  iul, 
duection,  guidance.]  Motion  according  to  the 
apparent  course  of  the  sun.    bee  uHthvnhine. 

deasplrata  (de-as'pi-rat),  r.  I.;  pret.  and  pp. 
deanpirtitetl,  ppr.  dra*jtiratino.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
najiirn/r.]  To  omit  or  remove  the  aspirate 
from. 

deaapiration  (drj-as-pi-rs'shon).  n.  [<  deaitpi. 
rate  +  -»>>».]  The  removal"  elision,  or  omis- 
sion of  the  aspirate  from  an  aspirated  word  or 
syllable. 

death  (deth),  «.  [Rarly  mod.  E.  also  dcth 
(dial,  also  dead,  drid.  etc.),  <  ME.  deth,  derth, 
often  ded,  dede,  <  AM.  drdtk  =  OFrics.  ddth, 
dad  =  OS.  tidfA,  rfwf  =  D.  dm»l  =  MLO.  d.xte  =, 
1X1.  dad  =  OHO.  Urd,  tut,  MHO.  tut,  O.  Imi  = 
Icel.  daudhr  =  Kw.  Dan.  duet  =  Goth,  dnuthun, 
death :  from  tho  strong  verb  represented  by 
Goth.*(/iir(U»  |  pret.  'dan),  die,  w-en  also  in  Goth*. 
rfViHtas,  etc.,  t.  dead,  with  suffix  -th  ("rig.  -thn, 
h.  -tn-g).  formative  of  nouns:  see  flMfi  and 
dfitJ.]  1.  Cessation  of  life;  thnt  state  of  a 
being,  animal  or  vegetable,  tu  which  there  is  a 
total  and  permanent  cessation  of  all  the  vital 
functions.    (<t)  In  the  abstract. 

lleelh  U  euere,  a>  y  Irowe, 
The  nxmet  certryn  thin*  that  l». 
And  no  tiling  it  »o  vn.-erteyn  to  known, 
AeUthct,i..cUl^^,.«U^ 
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Of  the  Fruit  of  Knowlodf*  U  than  feed. 
Death,  dreadful)  leeath  ahall  plague  Thee  ami  Thy  .Seed. 

Sptwder,  tr.  of  I  hi  fiartaai  Weeka,  IL,  Eden. 
Death  ceaie<l  to  be  terrible  when  It  was  regarded  rather 
aa  a  reined)  Ulan  aa  a  aenlcrjce. 

Lee*?.  Europ.  Monda,  t  S35. 

(»)  Actual. 


kakMoffM 

Plttchtr, 

Danoe  of  death.  See  danee.— 
kmm.  —  Death's  door,  gate* 
eipreaalana  for  a  near  appnu 
droiA  .  door,  or  at  the  gate,  af  death;  he  waa 
from  the  jaw*  »/  death. 


('urate.  Ir.  L 

See  ea 

of  death. 


Mandeeilte,  Tra»eli,  p.  S9. 
So  the  dead  which  he  [Sainton)  "lew  at  hie  death  were 
nkore  than  they  which  be  (lew  In  his  life.  Judge  ivL  SO. 

There  i>  nut.  perlia(n.  to  a  mind  well  Inatrurted.  a  more 
lialuful  .Kr.  <irr*n«.  than  the  death  of  one  whom  we  have 
Injuroil  without  reparation.     Johnmrn.  Rambler,  No.  iL 

(o)  Fignrativo  or  poetical. 

Sleep,  that  knlta  up  the  ravell'd  ideate  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  da>  «  life.     Shalt..  Macbeth,  IL  i. 
The  year  t 

[In  poetry  and  poetical  pruae  deolA  b  often  j 

O  death,  where  b  thy  sling  ?  1  Cor.  IT.  hi. 

How  woivderf  ill  la  lHath  - 

1 


from  death*,  dor*  at  which  he  lately  lay 

Spemer,  f.  V  .  V.  It.  Si 
Into  the  jam  •  <  Heath, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Kmle  the  alx  hundred. 
7'»iRywM,  charge  of  the  Light  ltrigaik 

Intba  0n5l^u        hi  .leai^ 


Mah.  l. 

Love  paced  the  thymy  ploU  of  raradiae. 
And  all  about  him  roll'd  hl>  liuf  roua  eyea : 
When,  turning  round  a  cai»la.  full  In  »lew, 
/vu/A,  walking  all  alone  Iwneath  a  yew, 
And  ulking  to  hinuelf,  ttrnt  met  hi.  night. 

TVnuuMji,  lj>veand  lleath.! 

S.  A  general 
fatal  epidemic:  as,  the' 
below). 

TrevUa  calb  the  Great  Plague  of  1.14!) "  the  grete  a*lK" 
K  U.  Carpenter.  Eng.  In  the  XlVth  Century,  p.  1<M. 

S.  The  cessation  of  life  in  a  particular  part  of 
an  organic  body,  as  a  bone. 

The  uVdfA  b  aeen  to  extend  at»out  an  Inch  from  the  end 
of  eaeb  fragment,  and  from  the  hi  lug  bone  in  the  Imme- 
diate vicinity  an  abondanl  effuaion  of  cullua  waa  thrown 
III  a  I.  rule-like  form,  hrfcbrtue  orer  the  »pace  occupied  try 
HlS  aeqaratrs.    Buet »  Uandlm*  «/  Med.  Scienrie.  V.  l«. 

4.  A  skeleton,  or  the  figure  of  a  skeleton,  as 


The  fearful  .  .  .  and  all  liar,  ahall  have  their  part  1 
lake  which  burnetii  with  ttre  and  brlm.t..ne ;  » (Teh  i 
eeeernd  death.  Kev.  lit.  S. 

The  black  death,  the  name  given  tt>  a  very  deetrectlTc 
plague  which,  originating  Ineaateni  tit  central  A.ia,  ki-rrad 
oier  Alia  and  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  attain- 
ing Ita  height  about  characlerlred  Inr  fnftalriniatory 
botlt  and  black  apota  or  peUs-hiae  of  the  akin,  indicating 
putrid  ilociMnpoaltlon.  Abo  calhsl  the  btaek  dueaar  and 
the  great  death.  To  tM  deatt  OIL  (a)  To  W  a  capital 
hand  at;  be  an  adept  In  (the  doing  of  anything) :  aa,  the 
old  doctor  ira.  death  on  nta.  (h)  To  lie  paxlonately  fond 
of ;  have  a  great  liking  or  rapacity  for:  aa,  he  tea,  death 
on  the  afaerry.    (Vulgar  in  l>oth  uaea.| 

Wumen,  I  believe,  are  bum  with  certain  natural  taatea. 
Sally  icuj  death  on  lace.  Sam  Stick,  p. 

To  be  In  at  the  death,  in  fox  huntinet,  to  come  up  with 
the  game  before  It  haa  been  killed  by  the  hound.  ;  hence, 
to  be  iHTeseiit  at  the  finale  or  end  of  anything,  aa  the  defeat 
of  an  i-|.|<>i  i  r  To  death,  to  the  point  of  being  thor- 
oughly eihaiuted  ;  eiceatlvvly :  aa.  tired  te,  death. 

We  arc  worked  tr,  death  In  the  Hooae  of  Common!,  and 
we  are  henceforth  to  ait  on  Saturday.. 

Maeaulaf,  Life  and  Utter..  I.  2K. 

To  dl*  the  death.  See  diet.— To  40  to  death,  to 
kill ;  .lay ;  put  tu  death,  eapeclally  by  repeated  attarka  or 
blo»a. 

Better  It  were  ther  to  1 


the  symbol  of  mortality :  aa,  a  death's 

Strain,  that  might  create  a  >oul 
t  Bder  the  ri  hs  of  lieotA. 

Jf  Won.  Comm.  L  Sdt. 
A  gray  and  gap-tooth'd  man  a>  lean  aa  death. 

rrnnynm.  Virion  of  Sin. 

B.  A  cause,  agent,  or  instrument  of  death. 
O  thou  man  of  God,  tliere  b  deal*  In  the  pot 

I  Ki.  It.  to. 

In  thU  place  (hell) 
Dwell  many  Uioiband  tbouaand  aundry  aorta 
tlf  never-dying  daofAa.       e><rr,i,  Tb  Mty,  etc..  UL  «. 
It  waa  one  who  Ui-  iuld  be  the  death  ot  lioth  hi.  parenta. 

Milton. 

The  bright  drafA  (iiilrerd  at  the  victim  •  throat ; 
Touch'd  ;  and  I  knew  no  more. 

IWyaon,  Fair  Women. 

8.  Imminent  deadly  peril. 

nadat  thou  lov  d  roe.  ami  had  my  way  been  .tuck 
With  deurftj  a.  thick  a.  fnnty  nigliU  with  .tara, 
I  would  liave  venttir'd. 

fi-teher,  Wife  f-r  a  Mouth.  Iv.  3. 

7.  A  capital  offense;  an  offenso  punishable 
with  death. 

I  would  make  it  deotA 
For  any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  tut. 

TVnniMiw.  I'rlnceaa,  Prol. 

8.  The  state  or  place  of  tho  dead. 

The  gatea  of  deofA.  Job  iiitIII.  17, 

9.  The  mode  or  manner  of  dying. 

Let  me  die  tbe  deofA  of  the  rlghteoua.     Sum.  still.  10, 
Thou  .halt  die  the  rfealA.  of  them  that  are  vlain  in  the 
midst  of  the  era*.  Eaek.  uvllL  a. 

10.  Somethiiig  as  dreadful  as  death. 

It  waa  death  to  Uirin  to  think  of  entertaining  >uch  doc 
trtnea.  t!,,  Attrrtmra. 

11.  Tn  Scripture:  (a)  The  reverse  of  spiritual 
life;  the  mere  physical  ami  sensuous  life,  with- 
out any  activity  of  the  spiritual  or  religious 
nature. 

To  he  carnally  minded  I.  death,  Rom.  vliL  6. 

(A)  After  physical  death,  the  final  doom  of  those 
who  have  lived  and  died  in  separation  from  God 
and  the  divine  life. 


i  drowne  hym  eelf  than  the  log 
,  hym  to  deth  before  the  peple. 
Merlin  (Z.  E.  T.  S.X  L  II 


O/m*  to  death  by  alandrrou.  Uinguea 
»  aa  the  Hero  that  here  Ilea. 

Skat,,  Much  Ailo,  v.  X 

To  put  to  death,  to  kill ;  execute ;  order  or  contpaa.  the 
death  of. 

And  I  may  not  lie  byleved,  wbcrfure  I  moat  with  grete 
WTolure  be  put  to  deth.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  ».),  L  IS. 

Ood  not  permitting  ao  baae  a  people  to  put  to  death  -  > 
holy  a  rrophel  did  aaaume  him  Into  heaven. 

Sandy*.  Travail e*.  p.  4.V 
To  the  death,  (a)  Till  death ;  while  life  Usta. 

Theae  ahall  tbe  love  and  aerve  rner  to  the  deth. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  L  KL 

(t)  Mortally  ;  to  death. 

t'pon  a  tune  tore  alcke  alie  felL 
Yea  (.•  fAe  very  death. 
Gentleman  in  Thraeia  (ChIM  »  Ball,,'.-.  VIII.  1«A, 

-Syn.  L.  Death,  Iteeea**,  ttemite.   See  deeeat*. 
death-a-cold  (delh'a-kold),  a.   Deadly  cold. 
[Cnlloq.  and  rare,  New  Eng.J 


Her  feet  and  ha 
death  -ti-eofd  aa  now 


»1 

II  : 


rctally 
■ffA  ■,  ■ 


bad  never  eeetned  w 
r.  Seven  (iablra,  p.  »T 


death-adder  (deth'ad'er),  ».  A  venomous  ser- 
pent of  Australia,  AeanUiophu  antarctiea.  See 


.  n.  The 


.iettnthojihui, 
death-agony  (deth'ag'6-ni).  i 

struggle  which  sometimes  i 

cedes  death, 
death-bed  (deth'lied),  a.  and  a.    f  <  ME.  'delh- 

bedtle,  <  AN.  dtdth-bedd  (=  D.  dotxlheel  =  G.  fod- 

frnfceff),  <  death,  death,  +  fVevM.  btsi.l    I.  n.  1. 

The  bed  on  which  a  person  dies  or  is  confined 

in  his  last  sickness. 

Sweet  aoul.  lake  heed, 
lake  heed  of  perjury:  thou  rt  on  thy  deofA  Vd. 

.SAn*..l>Ulell...  t.  J. 


—2 


!.  A  person's  1 
death. 


If  HI.  [fiod.l  favor  be  forfeited,  the  Inevitable  conic- 
c|i>n»  e.  are  the  denfA  of  the  noiil,  that  l».  It.  Iota  of  jplr- 
Itual  life,  anil  um-n-tlng  .lufulni-a.  and  mbery. 

It*.  Hrfte,  Sy>umallc  llleology,  II.  vl. 

fVrtfA  «Ken.tM>keu  •da.  the  |s?nal  destiny  of  ihe  w  icked 
UndiHlbtedl)  carries  Willi  it  in  nil  case*  ii«.»  lal|..|ii  of  lin 
ami  .uttering  us  IU  cunteqiieneee,  .uffering  leading  to  de- 
atru.  tl  .o.  KUard  White,  Life  In  Christ,  p.  He, 

12f.  A  slatigliteringor  killing.   Aman  of  death'. 


HE.  E  T.  S.),  p.  f.5.    civil  death. 


Not  to  kilffer  ii  inn™  of  death  to  live  fiueon. 
Civil  death,  the  nfamUaH  of  a  man  from  civil  .oclety, 
i-r  fnun  the  en;oj  iuent  ..f  civil  rtghU.  a.  by  tianldinient, 
nhJor»ti"ii  id  lb.-  realm.  enU-ring  into  a 
Ir,  the  I  ,,ite,t  - 


A  death  bed  *  a  detector  of  the  heart 

l  ouna,  Niglit  ThoushU,  IL  «L 

..  to  a  death-bed,  or  to 
of  a  person's  death. 

A  death-ljed  repentance  ouubt  not  Indeed  to  lie  neg- 
lected, because  It  la  the  lart  tiling  that  we  can  do. 

Up.  Atteitmiy,  Semneil. 

Death-bed  expenses  In  Scot*  law,  riprnm  connected 
with  a  person',  last  .Ickneaa. 
death-bell  (deth'bel),  n.  1.  The  liell  that 
auiiouuees  a  death;  the  passing-bell. —  2.  A 
sound  in  the  ears  like  that  of  a  tolling  bell,  *uj>- 
posed  by  the  superstitious  to  presage  death. 

ii  Lady.  tl«  dark,  an'  I  heard  the  death-bell. 
An  dan  iui  gac  yonder  for  gowd  nor  fee. 

Also,  rarely,  dead-bcll. 
death-blUt  (aeth'bO),  a. 


A  list  ot 
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The  rfsatA-MI,  called  M  Some  the  mortuary  roll  or  brief, 
which  nil  list  of  It*  dead  sent  by  one  houM  to  be  remem- 
bered In  the  i^-ayrm  and  sacrlfloea  of  the  other  with  which 
It  was  Is  fellowship.   Rod,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  U.  3SI. 

death-bird  (doth '  berd),  n.  1.  A  small  owl  of 
North  America,  Syctala  richardgoni.—  2.  The 
death's-head  moth. 

death-blow  (deth'bld),  n.  1.  A  blow  causing 
death ;  a  mortal  blow. 

II rr  |  Lucre  Ual 
Whose  dcath-btw  I  truck  the  dateless  doom  of  kings. 

Tmnyton.  Lucretius, 

2.  Figuratively,  something  which  destroys,  ex- 
tinguishes, or  blights. 

By  the  daath-btote  of  my  hope. 
My  memory  InunorUI  grew. 

Bgnn,  Ultra  wrttteu  beneath  a  ricture. 

death-cord  (dcth'kord),  n.  A  rope  for  hanging ; 
the  gallows-rope. 

Have  1  done  well  to  give  t hi*  lioary  vct'rsn. 
Who  haa  fur  thirty  years  fought  in  our  wars, 
To  the  drath  -eonf  unheard?  J.  flailli*. 

death-damp  (deth'damp),  n.  The  cold,  clammy 
sweat  which  sometimes  precedes  death. 

death -dance  (deth'dans),  n.  The  dance  of 
death  (which       under  dance,  a.).  Burke, 

death-day  (deth'da),  it.  [Formerly  also  dead- 
day;  <  ME.  dethday,  dedday;  <  death  +  doyl.] 
The  day  on  which  one  dies. 

Al-so  at  the  rfad  dujr  of  a  brother,  euery  couple  to  x.euyii 
UJ.  penys.  Kngtith  QUdt  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  p.  121. 

They  esteem  e  this  life  as  maua  conceptioii,  buthls  daala- 
day  to  be  hb  birth-day  vnto  that  true  and  ha]>py  life. 

iVrrAo*.  Pilgrimage,  p.  4D3. 

death-Are  (deth'flr),  n.  A  luminous  appear- 
ance or  flame,  as  the  ignis  fatuus,  supposed  by 
the  superstitious  to  presage  death. 

About,  about.  In  reel  and  mut, 
'  t  matt. 


v  danoed  at 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  II. 

deathful  (deth'ful),  a.  [<  death  +  -/*'.]  1. 
Full  of  slaughter ;  murderous;  destructive. 

These  eyes  behold 
The  deathfut  scene.  Sty*,  Odyssey. 

Thou  who,  ainklst  the  oVofA/uf  Held, 
By  godlike  chiefs  alone  beheld. 
Oft  with  Uiy  bosom  bare  wt  found 

CoUitu,  To  Mercy. 
Oh  !  death/ul  stabs  were  dealt 
Ttie  battle  deepen  d  in  ita  place. 
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deathlingt  (deth'ling),  n.  [<  death  +  Jiaji.] 
Onesubjeottodeath;  a  child  of  death.  Sylvester. 

deathly  (deth'li),  a.  [<  ME.  dWi'y,  drdli,  etc. 
(same  as  deadly,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  dedthlie,  also  dead- 
lie,  <  dedth,  death,  or  dedd,  deatl,  +  -lie,  E.  -M,] 
1.  Like  or  characteristic  of  death;  partaking 
of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  death :  as,  a 
deathly  swoon;  deathly  pallor.  —  2.  Threaten- 
ing death;  filial:  mortal;  deadly.  [Bare.J 

Unwholesome  and  deathly.         J.  Vdall,  On  2  Cor.  il. 
-Brn.  Nee  drmdlu. 

deathly  ( deth'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  dedely,  etc.  (same 
as  deadly,  adr.,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  deddlire,  <  ileadlie, 
adj. :  see  ''j""*        So  as  to  resemble  a  dead 

I  saw  Lucy  standing  before  roe,  alone.  dmtUp  pale. 

IHekent. 

dcath-maak  (d.  th'maak),  h.  A  mask,  usually 
of  plaster,  taken  from  a  person's  face  after 
death. 

death-point  (deth'point),  n.  The  limit  of  the 
time  during  which  an  animal  organism  can  live 
in  a  certain  degree  of  heat ;  specifically,  the 
point  of  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  immer- 
sion, when  an  organism  is  killed  by  water  at  a 
temperature  of  212°  F. 

death-rate)  (deth'rat),  «.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  coun- 
try, etc.,  in  a  given  period  of  time,  usually  reck- 
oned at  so  manv  in  a  thousand  per  annum. 

death-rattle  (deth'rat'1),  a.   A  rattling  sound 
sometimes  heard  in  the  last  labored  breathing 
of  a  dying  person. 
There  was  a  sound  in  her  convulsed  throat  like  the  death 

j'.Wit*m,  Lights  and  Shadow,  of  ftocittlsh  Ufe,  p.  IM 
death-ruckle  (deth'ruk'l),  «.   8urno  as  death- 
rattle.  [Scotch.] 

death's-head  (deths'hed), ».  1.  The  skull  of  a 
human  skeleton,  or  a  figure  or 
aenting  such  a  skull. 


t  risk  of  death;  a  place 


death-throe  (deth'thro),  ».  [<  ME.  deth-throwe ; 
<  death  +  fAror.]   The  struggle  which  in  i 
cases  accompanies  death, 
death-tick  (dcth'tik),  ».   T  be  common  < 
watch,  JnooiHin  tesseltatum.  Darrein. 
death-token  (deth'to'kn),  n.    That  which  in- 
dicates approaching  death. 

lie  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death-totem  of  It 
Co-  -  "  No  recovery."  Shah.,  T.  and  C,  II.  3. 

death-trance  (deth'trius),  n.  A  condition  of 
apparent  death,  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  the  temperature,  and  other  signs  of  life 
being  so  rcdueed  as  to  produce  the  semblance 
of  death. 

death-trap  (deth'trap).  ».  A  structure  or  situ- 
ation involving  imminent 
dangerous  to  life. 

A  wooden  man -of  war  la  now  as  worthless  as  an  egg- 
shell ;  more  so,  for  it  Is  a  rf«if  Adrup. 

Sew  1'ert  Tribane,  March  IS,  lsf.4. 

deathward (deth' wtod), adv.  l<death  +  -ward.} 
Toward  death. 

Alas,  the  sting  of  conscience 
To  dealhtrard  for  our  faults. 
Fletcher  {and  another),  Uiret  Pilgrimage,  lv.  S. 

death-warrant  (deth'wor'ant),  it.  1.  In  in*-, 
an  onler  from  tho  proper  authority  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  criminal. —  2.  Figuratively,  any- 
thing which  puts  an  end  to  hope  or  expectation, 
death-watch  (deth'woch),  ».  1 .  A  vigil  beside 
a  dying  person.— 2.  A  guard  set  over  a  con- 
demned criminal  for  some  time  prior  to  his  exe- 
cution.— 8.  The  popular  name  of  several  small 
beetles  which  make  a  ticking  or  clicking  sound, 
sd  by  superstitious  persons  tobo  omi- 
death.  (a)  Some  species  of  the  genus  A  noMuw, 
beetles,  of  the  family  Ptiaidat,  as  A.  dmaet- 
.  A.  tenrttalmn,  ami  A  Urialum.  These  insects 
abound  in  old  houses,  where  they  get  into  the  wood  by 
boring,  snd  make  a 
clicking  sound 


nous  of 


2t.  Cruel ;  painful,  as  death. 

Your  cruelty  was  such  as  you  would 
many  death/m  torments.         £»*ir  /*, 

S.  Liable  to  death ;  mortal. 
The  deathless  gods,  and  deathful  earth, 
deathfnlneas  (deth'ful-nes),  n.  An  appear- 
ance of  death  or  as  of  death  ;  the  state  of  being 
suggestive  of  or  associated  with  death.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

The  whole  picture  (Turner's  Slave  thipl  is  dedicated  to 
the  most  sublime  of  subjects  and  impressions.  ...  the 
power,  majesty,  and  oVaiA/sdness  of  the  open,  deep,  illim- 
itable sea.  .Austin. 

death-hunter  (deth'hun'tcr),  ».  One  who  fol- 
lows in  the  rear  of  an  array,  in  order  to  strip 
and  rob  the  bodies  of  the  dead  after  an  en- 
gagement. 

deathify  (deth'i-fl),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deathi- 
Jied,  ppr.  dtathi/i/im/.  [Improp. <  tieath  +  -i-fyJ] 
To  make  dead ;  kill.  Coleridae.  [Rare.] 
deathlness  (delh'i-nes),  n.  [<  <ie<xthy  +  -iim».1 
Deathf  illness;  death-producing  influence;  porii 
of  death.  [Rare.] 

Look  :  It  burns  clear :  but  with  the  air 
Its  dead  Ingredients  mingle  dsalAutrs*. 


1  had  rather  to  be  married  to  a  daoMs  A*«d  with  a  |_ 
in  Ida  mouth.  Shot.,  M.  of  V„  I.  ■:. 

2f .  Specifically,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  ring 
with  a  death's-head  on  it. 

i  of  my  cloaths  to  buy  thee  a  aVaiA's  A«od,  and 
middle  linger. 

•dJtosriey.Old  Law.  lv.  1. 
,  dmi/i V  hr.uU,  and  such  mementos, 
ind  worm-eaten  aunts  left  to  her. 
To  Ml  her  what  tier  beauty  must  arrive  at. 

Ft'tehtr.  Wife  tor  a  Month.  L  S. 
3.  A  name  of  one  of  the  saimiri  or  titi  mon- 
keys of  South  America,  Chrytitthriz  seiuretu. — 
Death's-head  moth,  or  death's-head  hawk-moth, 

A<h*rtr<\t us  'if rww,  the  largest  Hjoeeies « <f  le|ddopterous  In- 
sects found  in  Oreat  Britain.  The  markings  oti  the  hack 
uf  the  thorax  very  closely  resemble  a  skull  or  death's-head ; 


deathlew  (doth'lfs),o.  [<  death  +  -/c*,.]  1 
Not  subject  to  death  or  destruction;  immortal 
as,  deathleju  beings. 

Gods  there 
2.  Unoeasi 
less  fame. 

Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 

I  ihsrnrr  bis  ifoslAfest  praise.       .Sir  W.  Jotu*. 

deathleasneas  (deth'les-nes),  n.  [<  deothte** 
+  -««■*».]  The  stale  of  being  deathless ;  free- 
dom from  death;  immortality:  as,  the  death- 
Ufunenit  of  tho  soul. 

He  (man]  Is  Immortal,  not  liecause  be  was  created  so. 
but  became  he  has  become  so,  deriving  his  deafA/essiwss 
from  Klin  who  alone  bath  immortality. 

BtMirdman,  Creative  Week,  p.  210. 

deathliness  (deth'li-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  deathly;  resemblance  to  death  in  its  as- 
pects or  phenomena. 


.thesupcr- 
r  calamity. 


Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  flower,  not  even  the  hardiest 
:hen.  springs  up  to  relieve  the  utter  aVulAhiwsf  of  the 
«xl  U.  B.  »o»,  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  srlit 


the  English  nnme.  It  measures  from  4  to  5  Inches 
in  expanse  of  the  wings.  It  endu  peculiar  sounds,  some- 
what resembling  the  squeaking  of  a  mouse,  but  how  these 
sounds  are  produced  naturalists  have  not  been  able  sat- 
isfactorily to  explain.  It  attacks  beehives,  pillages  the 
honey,  and  disperses  the  bees.  It  is  regarded  by  the 
stltious  as  the  forerunner  of  death 
Al*o  called  dfitth-tnnl. 

death's-herb  (deths'erb),  w.  The  deadly  night- 
xhade,  Atrofia  Belladonna. 

(deths'man),  ».;  pi.  deathmen 
(-men).  An  executioner;  a  hangman ;  one  who 
executes  the  extreme  penalty  of  tho  law;  one 
who  kills. 

He's  dead  ;  I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  deu/A's-inon.    Shak,,  Lear,  lv.  A. 
Far  more  expreealve  titan  our  term  of  executioner  is 
their  [the  ancient  writer*')  solemn  one  of  (foifAruuin. 

fhsruWi. 

death-sough  (delh'sucM,  ».  The  laBt  heavy 
hrr-nttilngs  or  sighiugs  of  a  dying  person. 
[Scotch.] 

Heard  na  ye  the  Ung  drawn  death  tm,;ih  >  The  deotA- 
soi^A  of  the  Jlorlsons  Is  at  hollow  as  a  groan  frne  the  grave. 

Black****?,  Ma;i.,  Sept.,  tsa),  p.  Bii 

death-Stroke  (deth'strok),  n.  A  death-blow. 
foltridar. 

death-struck  (deth'Btruk).n.  Mortally  wound- 
ed, or  ill  with  son 


Few  ears  have  es- 
caped tho  noise  of 
the  dnth-mtteh : 
that  Is,  the  little 
clicking  sound 
heard  often  In 
many  rooms,  some-  ,  ^  „•-  *  i •» 
what  resembling  '  J5S 
that  of  a  watch: 
and  this  is  conceived  to  be  of  an  evil  omen  or  predlcthMi  of 
some  person's  death.  .  .  .  This  noise  Is  made  by  a  little 
sheath-winged  grey  insect,  found  often  In  wainscot  benches. 

Sir  T.  Braaw,  Vulg.  Err.,  II.  7. 
"Alas !  the  poor  gentleman  will  never  get  from  hence," 
aaid  the  landlady  to  roe  —  "for  I  heard  the  deatA-irotcA 
all  night  long."  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  0. 

(6)  A  minute,  wlnglea.  psendoueiiropterous  Insect,  Aim- 
UM  pttlmtvriu*,  of  the  family-  /  Wi,i,r,  a  great  pest  in 
botanical  anil  entomological  cidlcctlnns.  It  also  makes  a 
ticking  souniL 

death-wound  (deth'wOnd),  n.  A  wound  caus- 
ing death. 

deathy  (deth'i),  adr.  [<  liWtfA  +  So  as  to 

resemble  death;  deathly.  [Rare.] 

The  checks  were  dentAy  dsrk, 
Dark  the  dead  sklu  upon  the  hairless  skulL 

ffl >■>!,.  Thalaba,  II. 

deanratet  (df-A'riit ),  r.  t.  [<  LL.  deaurattui,  pp. 
of  deaurare,  gild.  <  L.  <i>,  down,  +  aware,  over- 
lay with  gold,  gild,  <  ««r«iN,  gold:  see  auratc.] 
To  gild.    Bailey.  [Rare.] 

doaurate  (dv>-a'rat),  a.  [ME.  deaurat,  <  JjL, 
deattratu*,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  If.  Golden; 
gilded.  [Rare.] 

Of  so  eye  bew  Itching  a  deaurare  ruddle  dy  is  the  skin- 
coat  of  this landtgrsvc. 

AnsAe,  U-nten  Stuffe  (Harl.  illsc.  VI.  1(14). 

2.  In  rwfow.,  having  a  dull  metallic-golden 
luster  resembling  worn  gilding. 

deaurationt  (de-A-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  depura- 
tion; <  ilea  urate  +  -ion.  J  The  act  of  gilding. 

deave  (dev),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deared,  ppr.  rfr«r- 
ing.    [Another  form  of  deaf,  r.]    I.  trait*.  To 
render  deaf;  deafen ;  stun  with  noise.  [Scotch 
and  prov.  Eng.] 
If 


us  wT  their  din, 
intrusion. 

Burnt,  Tile  Ordination. 
"  Vou  know mj  name:  how  U that?"  .  .  .  "Foolish toy, 
was  It  not  cried  at  the  gate  MM  enough  to  dear*  one  V 
C.  Km-U,  cioUter  and  Hearth.  U. 

n. 
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deawarren 

deawamnt,  r.  i.  [<  de-  priv.  +  •avarm  for 
searrcn.  Cf.  diswarren.]  To  diswarren.   K.  />. 

lUanrarrenrd  Is  when  ft  nmn  la  dlswarrcned  or  broke 
up  and  laid  lit  ciHitinon. 

KtlUm,  Iftn  Concerning  Game  (17271,  p.  31 

debacchatet  (do-bak'it),  r.  i.  [<  L.  debaecha- 
fjlf,  r>p.  of  deba'eehari,  rave  like  the  Bacchan- 
tes, \  dc-  +  bacehari,  rave,  revel :  see  oMccAYtsf.] 
To  rave  as  a  bacchanal. 

debacchationt  (dtVbavka'ehon),  ».  [<  LL.  dV- 
bacehatio{n-\,  <  L.  deliarckari,  rave:  nee  debae- 
ehate.]    Bacchanalian  raving. 

Such  .  .  .  who  defile  their  holiday  with  moat  foolish 
vanities,  usoat  impure  pollutions,  most  wicked  «Vfrrtn-A,>i- 
rioiu.  i'rjmnc,  UUtrio Maatlt.  I.  vl.  If. 

debacle  (de-bakl),  «.  [<  P.  nVfrdWc,  a  break- 
up, overthrow,  <  dfbdrler,  break  up,  aaice  doea, 
unbar,  <  de-  priv.  (<  L.  din-,  apart)  +  Meier, 
bar,  shut,  <  Pr.  baeiar,  bar,  <  L.  oaeulas,  a  stick, 
staff:  see  baeulus.]  1.  Specifically,  the  break- 
ing up  of  ice  in  a  river  in  conaequence  of  a  rise 
of  the  water.  Sometimes  u»cd  by  English  writers  <m 
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becomes  Improper  for  a  Poet 
when  II  lias  liecli  drlnml  by  common  UK . 

Atdism,  Spectator,  No.  SS5. 
They  cheated  their  creditors  by  Marina  the  collide. 

H.  Spcnter.  Social  Statics,  p.  4<13. 

2.  To  lower  or  impair  morally ;  degrade. 

Whether  It  be  not  a  kind  of  taking  tiod'a  name  In  »aln 
lo  de'mse  religion  with  such  frivolous  disputes,  a  ain  to 
ut  tlino, 
//«i*er,  Kccte*.  Polity,  v.  30. 
=  BytL  Deba**,  Degradr.  etc.  (iwe  oodic),  low  er.  deteriorate, 
dialionor,  alloy,  Uint.  corrupt,  dettle.    See  list  under  lit- 


tread. 

deba 


ibased  (df-baat'),  ;».  a.  1 .  Redueed  in  qual- 
ity or  state;  lowered  in  purity  or  fineness; 
adulterated. 


Sllrer  colrul  ot  debased  Macedonian 

B.  W  liead,  Illsloria  Nilmoruni.  p.  «7. 

2.  Lowered  morally;  degraded;  despicable.— 

3.  In  her.,  reversoil. 

debasement  (dMsas'raent).  >i.  (.<  debase  + 
■menl.]    The  act  of  debasing,  or  the  state  of 


logy  for  *  rush  ot  water 
italtlmla,  aa 


being 
value; 


er  cam  Ins  with  It  dcnrla  of  v«-    vluue  • 
describing  the  erjevt  of  the  glv.        A  state 
in  the  valley  of  Bagnea,  Vftlala,    other.  1.  a 


.  ihyLyellln 
uw  way  of  an  lce  l«rrieT 
Switicruvnd,  In  ists. 

Abnormal  nr.nU  and  Moete*.  such  as  occur  In  «11  river 
ralleya  occasionally.      iMttemm,  Origin  of  World,  p.  SIX 

2.  A  confused  ront ;  an  uncontrollable  rash ; 
a  stampede. 

debar  (de-bar'),  v.  t.;  pret,  and  pp.  debarred, 
ppr.  deba'rring.  [<  OF.  tkbarrer,  tlesbarrer,  des- 
Itarer,  har  out,  <  «V-,  de«-,  priv..  +  harrer,  bar: 
ace  oorl,  r.,  and  cf.  disbar.]  To  bar  out ;  shut 
out;  preclude;  exclude:  prevent  from  enter- 
ing; deny  right  of  access  to;  hinder  from  ap- 
proach, entry,  use,  etc. 

An  inconvenience  which  will  intrude  itaelf,  if  it  be  not 
Baron,  Advancement  of  Learning,  U.  17a, 
thia  court  I  deMtrre  all  rough  and  vintellt  eler- 
yuote.!  Ill  Struil  t  and  Pftattniea.  p.  Hi. 

yet  I  waarfofwrrwf  the  atnall  o«u- 
U.M.miln.  \  lour,  tuvltl. 
Men  were  dtbarrttt  frvin  biKika,  hut  «f*e«ab>meil  from 
clillribc»»l  b:>  eoiiternplate  Uie  ailinlrable  Wurka  of  art 
wliti-b,  eren  In  the  thirteenth  oentury',  Italy  tiejfan  to 
produc,..  MaeavXaft,  I'etrari-h. 

-Sjrn.  T"  Interdict,  pmhlbit,  prercnt,  reatrnin. 
debarbt  (d^-b»rl>'),  r.  t.    f<  ML.  drlmritarr,  out 
off  (the  Ih-hpI).  <  I,,  ffc-,  off,  +  rWirfcti  =  E.  htard: 
«,•<•  fWirfcl.]    To  duprive  of  the  heard. 
deb»re»,«.  [<</..  +  6<in  i.]  Bare;  stripped.  E.IK 
A«  w,..ible»  are  made  <M*tvTt  of  le»u«, 

//rant,  tr.  of  lli.raoea  Art  of  Poetry. 

debark  fde-biirk'),  r.  [<  F.  dJha'ri/uer,  formerly 
drsbarifHrr.  <  din-,  df>,  di;  from,  +  ban/He,  a 
ship,  bark:  see  6ar/»,  and  of.  ditbarl;  a  doub- 
let of  debark;]  I.  fraiw.  To  laud  from  a  ship 
or  boat  :  bring  to  laud  from  a  vessel;  disem- 
bark: ax,  to  debari  artillery. 
■Mn  tmaii  (Mwrrcf  lias  tn»ip«  and  aturted  out  to  aecnni- 

,,11.1.  the  object  of  the  etliedlUot,. 

r.  s,  P,  r*o«.»l  Meimdr*.  1.  SSI. 


fliewaaeiplrintt:  an<J 
fort  of  weeplnit  by  her. 


II.  inlroHx.  To  leave  a  ship  or  boat,  and  go 
ashore;  disembark:  as.  the  troops  debarked  at 
four  o'clock, 
debarkation  (dc-biar-ka'shou)  «.   [<  «V/«jr*  + 

■atiau.]    The  act  of  disembarking. 

■  to  haw  hardly  attired  frot^the  Brat  plan 


debarkmentt  (<lf  bark'ment), «.  [<  K.  debar.jue. 
went,  <  debarqurr,  debark :  see  <Ubark  and 
-mrur,]  Lk'barkation :  as,  a  place  of  debark- 
tneni.    [Bare. J 

ihir  tro*-|M  oaiflit  not  to  haieahut  tlieiuselve.  up  in  the 
I. "tela,  but  bate  nut  the  eueiny  In  the  ojieti  QcM  at  the 
|,lare  ut  tUUrttuunl   Jareu,  tr,  of  I>o0  t/ultoU',  I.  Iv.  IS. 

debarment  (de-bar'nient),  n.  [<  d<-6ar  +  -mf »/.] 
The  act  of  deiiarring  or  excluding;  hindrance 
from  approach;  exclusion. 

I  groaned  within  tuynclf  ...  at  tulukitJi*  of  my  u.1  de. 
«.irm,iu  from  tin'  .lain  of  lorna. 

It.  l>.  Blnrkmxrt.  Ijhrnu  la«,.ie.  p.  a>7. 

debarrass  (4f-bar'as).  r.  f.  [<  F.  debarratser, 
clear  up,  disentangle, <  di-.  from.  +  'barrator  in 
rmbarrarm  r,  enHmgle.  emlMtmiiw,  <  Ixtrre,  a  bar: 
see  rmb<irra,<*.~)  To  free  from  embarrassment 
or  eutanglemetit;  disembarrass;  disencumber. 

"  Kilt  thi.nsh  we  cnuM  hot  .cite  111.  person,"  aald  the 
<  aptnin,  "we  hare  i/rturnuanf  miraeln-.  Unit  li  fail  from 
hU  purauif  Jfiw.  OdrMay.  f.  cilia,  vil  ;,. 

I'leinent  hail  time  to  .//f»ir-r,i«  bllnarlf  of  hi.  th.it*  and 
Hi.  bat  I.  r.re  the  11^ tit  .trraiucd  In  U|H>n  hlni. 

('.  J;,. i  t,  l  b, liter  and  Hearth,  litilv. 

debase  i'le-bas'),  r.  t.  \  pret.  and  pp.  dtlmxed, 

r.  deba'inff.  [<  L.  dr..  down.  +  E.  fWw«l.] 
To  re<luee  in  quality  or  state:  impair  the 
purity,  worth,  or  credit  of:  vitiate:  adulterate: 
as,  to  (fVon*  gold  or  silver  by  alloy. 


la  ft  u'fe  of 

OaUaajfta,  OHM  ni  Uie  World,  c. 
debaser  (de-ba'ser),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
debases  or  lowers  in  estimation  or  in  value ;  one 
who  or  that  which  degrades  or  renders  mean. 
A  deiMmr  of  the  character  of  our  nation. 

Major  Cartwriaht,  state  of  the  Nation,  p.  .'.3. 

debaahedt  (de-bashf),  a.  [<  de~  +  bash  +  -e<P, 
after  abashed.]    Abashed;  confounded;  con- 
fused.  Sara,. 
Fell  proatrnt*  dusrn,  iteteaA  rf  with  revrrent  aliaaie. 

.V(ee»l«,  Rowland  a  HU».  lad. 

debaaingly  <df  ba'aing-li),  ade.  So  as  to  de- 
base. 

debatable (de-ba'ta-bl).  a.  [< OF.oYfcitaNf, de- 
bailable,  F.  debaltable  (ML.  debatabilis).  <  deba- 
Ire,  debate,  +  -«Mr-.l  Admitting  of  debute  or 
argument;  disputable;  subject  to  controversy 
or  contention;  questionable:  as,  a  debatable 
question;  debatatde  claims. 

No  one  thinka  of  dlacredittns  aclcntiltc  luetli'.l  because 
the  pftrtk-ulftr  coneluaiolui  of  the  phyaiciat  or  Irtoluuiat  are 
often  rfstofsMsV  and  •cimefimes  false 

«,  li.  Levee*,  Ptvtw.  of  Life  and  Mind.  I.  I.  t  11. 

Debatable  land,  luxl  (or,  by  eitenaton.  n  aubject )  in  dl. 
pllte  or  CMlltrorcray  :  apeclllcally,  tt  tract  at  land  l>etw.-eu 
the  rivers  E*k  and  Sftrk.  formerly  claim,  d  by  l<ith  lUiit 
laiMl  ami  Scotland,  w  hich  wna  the  haunt  of  thieves  and 
vairahomla. 

debate1  (de-bat' ),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  debated,  ppr. 
debating.  '[<  MF..  delmicn,  <  OF.  dtbalre,  de- 
ballre,  desbalre,  deslmllre.  fight,  contend,  de- 
bate (also  lit.  licat  down,  beat :  see  rf>f»tfc2),  F. 
debatlre;  contend,  debate.  =  Sp.  drbalir  =  I'g. 
debater  =  B.  ddmtlrrr,<  ML. " delmlert  (tiehatare, 
after  Rom.),  fight,  contend,  argue,  debate,  <  L. 
dr,  down,  4-  batnrre,  ML.  ttatere,  Imllrrt,  tseat: 
see  flhflfc-  and  Aafet.  Hence  hv  apheresis  bate'-*. 
Cf.  debate'*.]   L  intrans.  1.  To  engage  in  com- 
bat;  light ;  do  battle.  [Archaic] 
Ills  cote  anniHir 
Aa  whyle  ft.  Is  a  Illy  Hour, 
III  »  bl<  h  lie  »"1  'Uhatr 

(■A.iN.»/,  Sli  Tho|i«a,  I.  K.7. 
Wcll  could  he  bjuniey.  anil  in  ll.t.  'Irlnlt. 

Xreeutt,  K.q.,  II.  I.  u. 
It  aeetn  d  they  would  debar*  with  niurry  aworda. 

Shak.,  Lucrece.  1.  UIL 

2.  To  dispute ;  contend. 

Tit  no  hour  now  for  anu-er. 

■  with  fniltb  a.  ,  holer. 
nsCsawrfjaad  .uMAerx  ralw  "me,  III.  L 

3.  To  deliberate  together;  discuss  or  argue; 
also,  reflect ;  consider. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  light  or  contond  for;  battle 
for,  as  with  arms.  [Archaic] 

The  cauw  of  reliul',11  was  dentrfeif  with  the aanie ardour 
In  ."pain  a.  on  the  plains  of  Palestine.  ITttcvll. 

2.  To  contend  about  in  argument  ;  argue  for  or 
against ;  discuss :  dispute :  as,  the  question  was 
di  bated  till  a  late  hour. 

Watt  thy  i  suae  with  thy  neighbour  himself. 

ITov.  xrv.  ». 

The  Civilians  meete  tocetlicr  at  the  Palace  for  the  aV- 
batitvi  of  matters  of  corim>veraie.  l\<ryat,  l  Tudltlea,  1.  40, 

He  could  not  'Woatr  nnythini!  without  some  commotion, 
even  when  the  argument  was  not  of  moment,  f/areisdon. 

3.  To  reflect  upon :  consider ;  think. 

Lone  time  she  st,.Hi  de&nfi'i*?  what  to  do. 

William  Mvrrii,  F-arthly  Partillfte.  1.  SSI. 
Debating  society,  a  society  for  the  purpnue  of  imprc.re- 
nient  in citemf  irani  .us  lisciuialon. -SjTL  X  Argue,  bis- 
fmtr,  l*bat<.  etc.    See  arysje. 

lebate"  Ule  trnt'),  s.  [<  ME.  del>ate,  <OF.  debat, 
desinit.  K.  de-bat  =  Sp.  Pg.  d,i»,te  =  It.  dibatlo 
(ML.  d,batum),  debate ;  from  the  verb.  Hence 


by  aphereais  bate*.]    1.  Strife;  contention; 
contest;  fight;  quarreL  [Archaic] 
Behold,  ye  fast  tor  alrlfe  .ml  aeUUe.  I*a.  lvlil.  t 

On  the  day  of  Oie  TrluiUe  next  auyns  wa»  a  a-rel  .feWat. 
...  *  In  that  luurther  titer  were  akye    .  .  fill  akor*. 

/fotwf  of  (ilimeetter,  p.  0S0 


But  queaUon  fierce,  and  proud  reply 
«I»t«  signal  aoon  of  dire  rfi*o/«,  .Scori 

2.  Contention  by  argument;  discussion;  dis- 
pute; controversy:  as,  forensic  debates. 

Of  all  his  wurdea  he  remeiubryd  wele, 
And  with  bono  self  he  w»a  belt  Mte  drbate. 

UtneeyU,  (K.  II  T.  K.),  t.  19BX. 

III  detof/  was,  whether  the  l»t»  Krtnch  ktn. 
Carsar  or  Nero. 

.tddueis,  t  offee  Houae  PoUtselftlia. 

St.  Subject  of  discussion, 
sututea  and  edicts  eoneernlng  this  Mat*.  Milim. 
debate-t,  r.  [<  OF.  debatre,  debatlre.  dembatre. 
drsliattre,  beat  down,  beat,  strike  (also,  in  de- 
flected sense,  fight,  contend,  debate:  itee  de- 
bate^). <  L.  de,  down,  +  batvere,  ML.  batere. 
battere,  beat:  see  aiVafr  and  bafeK  Cf.  drfcof*1.] 

1.  trans.  To  abate;  lower. 

The  same  wyae  thlr  kutnllanla,  as  be  wabi, 
tlftii  at  comrnftDd  deeoir  th«re  voce  and  eefcee. 
To  here  the  Kymria  mpid,  and  liald  lhare  psace. 

Gavin  Dmtalat,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p  tie. 

TJ.  iafros*.  Toaljate;  fall  off. 

Artca, ,  .  .  when  they  are  at  the  full  perfection,  doo  4' 
tale  and  deereaae  agftlne.     r.  Webb*.  Eng.  Poetry,  p.  <H 

debate-t,  a.  [ME. ;  from  the  verb.]  Debase- 
ment ;  degradation. 

Yf  ft  lady  ,b„,  ann  grete  outrage 
To  ahewe  pyte,  ami  cause  hlr  owen  deoofe , 
Of  auche  pyte  cometh  dispctoua  rage, 
And  of  Use  lore  also  right  dedly  bale. 

Pviitieal  I*o*mM,  etc.  tea.  r  urniVftll).  p.  ST. 

debate  fait  (d?-b«t'ful),  a.  [<  debate  +  -/«/.] 
Abounding  in  or  inclined  to  debate;  quarrel- 
some. 

bttiaU/uU  strife,  and  eruell  enmity, 

'I"he  famous  name  of  knlghtbootl  ftiwlv  abend. 

Spenser,  K  g.,  II.  vL  Si. 
If  ye  be  so  dehat'fut  and  contentions. 

J.  Vdatt,  On  I  Cor.  ft 

debatefullyt  (dv-bat'ful-i),  ndr.  With  conten- 
tion. 

debatementt  (de-bat 'ment),  «.  [<  OF.  debate- 
nu  nt,elrbattement.<  ileliitlrr,  debate:  ace  dW»lfr> 
and  -iMcnf.]  Controversy;  deliberation;  dis- 
cussion. 

He  should  tlw  beftreni  put  to  audden  dentri. 

Shot.,  Hamlet,  v.  s. 

debater  (de-ba'ter),  n.  [<  debate  +  -cr> ;  of.  OF. 
dibateor,  debatrur,  disputant.]  If.  One  who 
strives  or  contends ;  a  fighter  ;  a  quarreler. — 

2.  One  who  debates;  a  disputant:  a  wrait- 

debatingly(.lc-lj*'ting-li),  adv.  In  the 
of  debate. 

debatoust. «.  [ME.,  <  debate  +  -».►«.] 
some ;  contentious. 

contensloaua,  cont 


debauch  (<l<«-li*ch').  r.  [Fonnerlvalso  debosh, 
delmisk ;  <  OF.  desbaurher,  F.  debaueher.  cor- 
rupt, seduce,  mislead,  appar.  a  fig.  use  of  OF. 
desbaurher,  hew  away,  chip,  rough-hew,  as  a 
piece  of  timber,  <  des-  priv.,  away,  off,  +  i/au- 
eher,  hew,  chip,  rough-hew,  square,  as  a  piece 
of  timber,  <  baueh,  have,  balr,  m.,  a  beam.  log. 
bauehe,  f..  a  beam,  later  also  a  row  or  course 
of  atones  in  masonry  (cf.  bauehe,  bange,  a  hut  >: 
of  Tout,  origin:  01).  balke,  D.  balk  =  MUi. 
fw«c  =  OUG.  bidcho,  Imlko,  MUG.  balk*.  0. 
fVna-e,  balkeH  =  IceL  bdlk  r  =  Sw.  Norw.  Han. 
''««•,  a  bourn,  balk  :  see  WJ-1,  w  ]  I,  fnins.  1. 
To  corrupt  the  morals  or  principles  of ;  entice 
Into  improper  conduct,  us  excessive  indul- 
gence, treason,  etc.;  lead  astray,  us  from  mo- 
rality, duty,  or  allegiance:  us',  to  deltaiteh  a 
outlt  by  evil  instruction  and  example;  to  dr- 


baneh  an 


This  it  i.  to 

asjf 
lion 


thlnirs  that  are  unjuat ;  first,  to  ie- 
nunc*  a  king  to  breuk  Ilia  laws,  and  then  to  seek  pn-tcv- 
Dryden.  Spanish  Prior 

These 

oilier  men, 
alilp. 

2.  Specifically,  to  corrupt  with  lewdness :  liring 
to  Is- guilty  of  unehastitv;  deprave;  setluce:as. 
to  if.  baueh  u  woman.—  &.  To  lower  or  impair  in 
quality;  corrupt  or  vitiate ;  pervert. 


I  had  picked  up.  deooucAed  my 
they  all  formed  n  cmiaplrary  to  seixr  the 
Sirifl,  llullivtr  »  Travels,  h  I. 


Natural  taste  is  apt  to  I-  ■ 
«ichius  precept  ami  l«ad  etanqi 
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4t.  Figuratively,  to  spoil; 
unserviceable. 


J.  /WAer,  Fuitoux  Truea,  til.  5o.'l. 

II.  intrant.  To  riot;  kwI. 
debauch  (do-bach'),  n.    K  F.  Mbattche,  >  It. 
debmcia;  from  the  verb.]    1.  E™"™  in  rat- 
gluttony;  lewdness. 

rat  phyalrtatis  by  debauch  were  made ; 

Drydtn. 

2.  An  act  or  a  period  of  debauchery.  _ijn.  /irrW, 

On/y,  etc.  ^TMWWIll/1, 

debauched  (de-bachf),  p.  a.  [Formerly  de- 
bnehed,  dcbo*h'd,  deboat  :  see  tUbaiicli,  r.J  1. 
Corrupt ;  vitiated  in  morals  or  purity  of  char- 
acter ;  (riven  to  debauchery ;  profligate. 

They  should  stand  in  more  t«»r  of  their  lives  A  fool' 
(In  short  time)  from  thU  wicked  &  debaete  erne,  then  train 
)"  salvages  them  selves. 

Brayl/urd,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  Mi). 

What  pity  0.,  no  civil  *  yomw  man  should  haunt  this 
det«uch»t  company !    /».  J.m*m,  Bartliolou-iw  K»lr.  II.  1. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  characteristic  of  de- 
bauchery: as.  a  debauched  look ;  a  man  of  de. 
fci)  «<•*<•</  principles. 
debauchedJy  ubj.ba'ehed.li),  adr.    In  a  profli- 
gate manner. 

debauchednoas  (.lvj-ha'ched-nes), ».  The  state 
of  being  debauched ;  gross  intemperance. 

Cromwell,  In  a  letter  b>  t.eneral  Korteecnc  (November, 
llVi.M,  speaks  sharply  i.f  the  diaoniera  anil  debauehetitu**, 
pi .  1  ir.t-ni-«  ami  wickedness  commonly  practised  ararsigst 
the  army  sent  ont  to  the  Vv  cat  Indlea. 

Louvll,  Among  my  books,  lat  ser.,  p>  257. 

debauchee  (deb-o-she'),  ».  [<  F.  dtbauehe  (> 
It.  deba*ciatti),  prop.  pp.  of  debauchee,  debauch: 
see  debauch.]  One  addicted  to  intemperance 
or  bacchanalian  excesses:  a  habitually  lewd  or 
profligate  person. 


pM 
t»::: 


Could  »f  hut  prevail  with  the  g 
among  ua  to  change  lli>  Ir  livea.  we  should  find  It  no  very 
hard  matter  to  change  their  Judgments. 

Snuth,  Sermons,  I.  ti. 

debaucher  (de-ba'eher),  n.  [=  F.  rfeftaiieJimr.] 
One  who  debauches  or  corrupts  others;  a  se- 
ducer to  lewdness  or  to  any  dereliction  of  duty. 

If  we  may  a>)  it.  he  [Wolseyl  waa  the  Brat  Itrbauehcr 
of  King  Henry.  Baker,  Chronicle*,  p.  2B2. 

Von  can  make  a  story  of  the  aimple  victim  an  I  the  rtis- 
tic  oVAsmeArr. 


debauchery  (do-ba'chcr-i),  n.  [<  debauch  + 
-cry.]  1.  Excessive  indulgence  in  sensual 
pleasures  of  any  kind;  gluttony;  intemper- 
ance ;  sexual  immorality ;  unlawful  indulgence 
of  lust. 


Oppose 


debauchery  by  temperance. 

Bp.  Sprat. 


2.  Corruption  of  morality  or  fidelity;  seduc- 
tion from  duty  or  allegiance. 


The  republic  of  Parts  vtill 
■croaueVrvof  the  army. 


to  complete  the 
Burke. 


de- 
he  act 


debauchment  (de-bach'roent),  n.  [F 
bauehement,  <  tUbauehcr,  debauch.]    1.  Th 
of  debauching  or  corrupting;  the  act  of  sedu- 
cing  from  virtue  or  duty. 

The  ravishment  of  chaste  maidens,  or  the  rtVVnirAuteni 
of  naUoiia.  Jrr.  Taytur,  Holy  Living,  II.  5, 

2.  Debauchery;  debauch. 

Your  nisw  la  Korean,  which  your  next  tUbauthment 

At  Uvrni.  with  tlie  help  of  .  .  .  a  candlestick, 

May  turn  to  Indian,  ftat.     Shirtry,  ny.to  Park,  III.  I. 


(dc-baeb'nes),  a.    The  state  of 
being  debauched.    lip.  (louden. 
debelt  (de-bel'),  r.  t.    K  F.  ,Ubeller  =  Sp.  deb*, 
lar  =  Pg.  debtllar  =  It.  dtMlarr,  <  L.  debet. 


lare,  subdue.  <  de,  from,  +  btllare,  carry  on 
war.]    To  subdue  ;  expel  by  force  of  anus. 


r,  Albion  ,  England,  II.  ft 
nim  long  of  old 
,  and  down  fn.m  heaven  cast 

Jf,(loit,  P.  R.,  Ir.  nftS, 

debellatet  <dc-bel'at).  r.  t.     f<  L.  deUllatun, 

pp.  of  liebellare  :  see  debet.]    Same  as  debt!. 
debellation!  I  deb-c-la'shon),  a,   [=  Hp.  drhela- 

rinu  —  Pg.  drbcllacda  =  It.  debcllaziime.  <  MI,. 

ttchcllatio(n-).  <  L.  drtxllare.  subdue:  see  drM.] 

The  act  of 

arms. 

Hut  now  lK>iiwr  thna,  lictwevm  th 

HaloVttwfvtfile  neat   ensuing.  In 

ipiUhe  I.  Hi   I  It  111  .1  h. 

come  two  town*  again. 


or  expelling  by  force  of 


snld  MIcharlniA*  ami 
in  thl«  (ttt*ltat\un  van- 
1  vani|iil»lie><l.  and  are  be- 
.Vi.rr.  ^Itai  Mini  lll»ni'e. 


debelliaht,  r.  t.  [<  de-  priv.  +  -Inltith,  as  in 
embellish,  q.  v.]    To  mar  the 


"I*  y«. 


beauty  of;  dis- 


1477 
thuahl. 

de  bene  esse  (do  Wn*  cs'6).  [I^aw  U,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  as  if  valid;  lit.,  for  being 
well :  tie,  of,  for ;  fVnc,  well ;  <r**c,  be,  inf.  as 
a  noun,  being.]  In  laic,  for  what  it  is  worth; 
conditionally:  as,  to  take  an  order  or  testi- 
mony «V  bene  («<«  (that  is,  to  take  or  allow  it 
for  the  present,  but  subject  to  be  suppressed 
or  disallowed  on  a  further  or  full  examination), 
debenture  (de-ben'rur),  n.  (.<  ME.  tlebeniur,  a 
receipt ;  bo  called  because  such  receipts  for- 
merly began  with  the  Latin  words  debentnr 
(Mia) "there  are  owing  to  me:  L.  debentttr,  3d 
per*,  pi.  pres.  ind.  pass,  of  debrre,  owe :  see 
debit,  debt.]  I.  A  writing  acknowledging  a 
debt ;  a  writing  or  certificate  signed  bv  a  public 
officer  or  corporation  as  evidence  of  debt ;  s|>e- 
ciflej»lly.  an  instrument,  generally  under  seal, 
for  the  repayment  of  money  lent :  usually  If  nut 
exclusively  used  of  obligations  of  corporations 
or  large  moneyed  copartnerships,  issued  in  a 
form  convenient  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  in- 
vestments. Sonietlroea  a  apeci&c  fund  or  property  la 
Aged  by  the  debentures.  In  which  case  they  are  usually 
Ttucd  imtrtyitffe  ttrbcntureM, 

2.  In  the  ciufont*,  a  certificate  of  drawback; 
a  writing  which  states  that  a  person  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  sum  from  the  government  on  the 
reexportation  of  specified  goods,  the  duties  on 
which  havo  been  paid.— 3.  In  some  government 
departments,  a  bond  or  bill  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  charged  to  pay  a  creditor  or  his  as- 
signs the  money  due  on  auditing  his  account. 

Debenture  bond,  formerly,  a  corporate  bond  or  obliga- 
tion not  secured  by  mortgage, 
debentured  ( de-ben 'tfird),  a.  Entitled  to  draw- 
Iwck  or  debenture; "secured  by  debenture. — 
Debentured  goods,  gnoiU  for  which  a  debenture  has  been 
given  as  lielng  entitled  to  drawlHiek- 
deberry  (de'ber'i),  «.    BUM  as  davberry, 
debile  (deb'il),  a.     f<  OK.  ttebile,  F.  de'bile  = 
Sp.  tWM  =  I'g.  debit  =  It.  debite,  debole.  <  L. 
debilis,  weak,  <  oV-  priv.  +  habilit,  able :  see 
«-»(>*.]  Uelaxcd;  weak;  feeble;  languid;  faint. 

For  that  I  have  not  waah  d 
My  imwi  ttiat  hle<<w foil d some  debile  wrssoh.  .  .  . 

A  very  old.  small,  de>nU,  and  tragically  fortuned  nun. 
whom  IMS  sincerely  pitted. 

it  L.  Sterenttm.  Tlie  Dynamiter,  p. 

Debilliostres  (deb-i-li-roa'treit),  it.  pt  [KL  , 
<  Is.  debilit,  weak,  +  riMfrsim,  a  beak.]  In  Sun- 
devall's  classification  of  birds,  a  synonym  of 
his  Limicoltr  (which  see). 

dobllltant  (d^-liil'i-t§nt),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  oV- 
biliiiint,  <  I,.  tliMiUinit  )*,  ppr.  of  aebilitare, 
weaken:  B*«  debilitate.]  I.  a.  Debilitating; 
weakening. 

IL  In  iscfl.,  a  remedy  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  excitement, 

debilitate  (do-bil'i-t«t),  r.  t. ;  pret  and  pp.  dc- 
biliUtlcil,  ppr.'deWfftaWsa.  [<  L.  deWlltatun,  pp. 
of  tlebiUUtrt,  (>  It.  dtbihtare  =  Sp.  Pg.  rf>6,7i- 
tar  =  F.dr'biliter),  weaken,  <  «YW(*,  weak  :  see 
debile.]  To  weaken;  impair  the  strength  of; 
enfeeble ;  make  inactive  or  languid:  as,  intem- 
perance debilitate*  the  organs  of  digestion. 

Provldcnri*  aoema  kindly  oar  trirnd  In  this  particular, 
thus  to  debdxtaie  the  understanding  where  the  heart  la  cor- 
rupt. fivtdtMith,  Vicar,  av. 

=  Byn.  To  enervate,  eihauat 

debilitatet  (de-bil'i-tat),  a.  f<  L.  debilitatut, 
np. :  see  the  verb.  ]    Weak ;  feeble. 

debilitation  (de-bibi-ta'shon).  «.  [=  F.  debili- 
tation =  Hp.  debtUtaeitm  =  I'g.  debilitticdo  =  It. 
tlebititazitme,  <  li.  deMlitatut(M-\  a  weakening, 
laming.  <  debilitare,  weaken:  see  tlrbilitate.] 
The  act  of  weakening;  the  state  of  being  weak- 
ened or  enfeebled. 

If  the  crown  upon  his  head  l»-  ao  heavy  aa  In  oppress  the 
whole  liody,  ...  a  neccmury  drl/dilutiim  must  follow. 

.Ifi/f.m,  Klkunoklaates. 

debilitudet  (df-hiri-tild),  n.  [S.-e  debility  and 
-fuifc]  Debilitv;  weakness.  liitilett,  1727. 
debility  (<IO-liil''i-ti).  if. ;  pi.  debilities  (-tiz).  [< 
ME.  debglite,  <  OF.  deMite,  F.  debit,!/:  =  Sp.  de. 
bitidad  =  l'g.  debilidade  =  It.  debilita,  <  L.  de- 
hitita(  I-  it,  wenkness,  <  debilif,  wi  nk :  see  debile.  ] 
1.  The  state  of  being  weak  or  feeble;  feeble- 
lack  of  strength  or  vigor. 

lure  peace,  but  truce  tors 
.  etc.,  (l  it,  Kurnlvalli,  p.  :io. 

M .-thinks  I  am  partaker  of  thy  istmion, 
And  In  thy  caw-  do  glanv  luy  itwn  dfUilitv. 

Sir  l*.  Sidney, 

Among  the  drbiliiiee  of  the  government  of  the  Confed- 
eration, in 
than  the  i 


the  monies  neceaaary  for  the  payment  of  debta,  of  even 
for  the  ordinary  eipetuvaa  of  the  government. 

Je/ertfin,  Autoblog.,p.  67. 

Specifically — 2.  In  sued.,  that  condition  of  the 
body,  or  of  any  of  its  organs,  in  which  the  vital 
functions  are  discharged  with  less  than  normal 
vigor,  the  amount  of  power  and  activity  dis- 
played being  reduced. — 8.  In  tutrol.,  a  weak- 
ness of  a  planet,  due  to  its  position :  the  reverse 
of  a  dif/nify._Syn.  It.bility,  Injtemity,  Imbecility,  all 
express  a  want  of  strength.  liebiUip  la  rarely  used  except 
of  physical  weakness :  in Armity  applies  to  both  ttodily  and 
mental  weakness ;  imbecility  haa  passed  from  bodily  w  eak- 
ocas  to  mi-vital,  ao  aa  to  be  obaofete  In  appltcalloii  to  the 
former.  Debility  Is  a  general  insuSkleticy  of  strength ; 
infirmity,  wliether  physical  or  mental,  is  local  or  spi  clal : 
aa,  his  uotrmifir  la  lameness:  he  has  various  mental  irt- 
jtrmilie*.  Imbecility  isgenersl,  and  may  ainuiiut  to  idiocy, 
see  if  isriiM  and  iltnm. 
It  waa  wit  one  of  those  periods  of  overstrained  and  con- 

•  »  and 
Hist. 


vulsjve  exertion  which  necessarily  produce  debility  and 
.Ifinviti/ii  y,  Hal  lam's  Const. 


languor. 

Men  with  natara!  is^rwofie*,  when  they  attef..pt  things 
thoae  very  infirmitie*  luxve  rendered  them  Incapable  of 
executing,  are  fit  objects  for  satire. 

Jim  Bee,  Eaagy  on  Samuel  Koote. 

That  Incomparable  diary  of  Laud's,  which  we  never  f*-e 
without  forgetting  the  rices  of  his  heart  in  the  imbecility 
of  his  Intellect.  Maeatitay,  llallam  a  Const,  llist- 

debit  (deb'it),  n.  [<  Ij.  debitum,  what  is  owed, 
a  debt,  neut.  pp.  of  debere,  owe :  see  debt.]  1. 
That  which  is  entered  in  aii  account  as  a  debt ; 
a  recorded  item  of  debt :  as,  the  debit*  exceed 
tbe  credits. 

[The  English,  In  France,  may  be  permitted]  to  he  their 
brokers  and  factors,  and  to  tie  employed  lu  casting  up 
their  ifeMf*  and  credits.       Burke,  A  Kcgli  ide  Peace,  ir. 

2.  That  part  of  another's  account  in  which  one 
enters  any  article  of  goods  furnished  or  money 
paid  to  or  on  account  of  that  other:  as,  place 
that  to  my  dcotf.—Dsblt  aide,  the  left-hand  page  of 
the  ledger,  to  which  are  carried  all  the  articles  supplied 
or  nsnneys  paid  in  the  course  of  an  account,  or  that  are 
charged  to  that  account, 
debit  (deb'it),  f.  f.  [<  debit,  a.]  1.  To  charge 
with  as  a  debt:  as,  to  cfeeif  a  purchaser  the 
amount  of  goods  sold. 

We  may  consider  the  provisions  of  heaven  sa  an  univer- 
sal bank,  wherein  accounts  are  regularly  kept,  and  every 
man  debited  or  credited  for  tile  last  farlh? 


or  hringt  In. 


log  he  lakes  out 
Light  of  .Nature,  II.  ixvill. 

alone  be  credited  with  her  eml- 
al  ami  active  proof  of  the  vitality 


A  country  most  r 
grants,  who  furnish  i 

of  her  population  ;  she  must  likewise  be  debited  Willi  the 
foreigners  who  lire  within  her  borders. 

Sineterulh  Century.  XX.  ,r.5i. 

2.  To  enter  on  the  debtor  side  of  a  book :  as, 
to  nVfrif  the  sum  or  amount  of  goods  sold, 
debitor  (deb 'i -tor),  n.     [L.,  a  debtor:  pec 
debtor.]    A  debtor — Debitor  and  creditor,  an  ac- 
count-keeper: an  account  book. 


'"r.^l!r..r"™ui 


it; 


Itcbfflitu  of  an  enmyc  Is  m 

srosonc.  ft.liticil  t'.,c, 


O,  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord !  It 
In  a  trice  :  you  have  no  true  <fefc.7i.v-  . 
of  what  s  past,  Is,  _ 

Sbak.,  Cymheltn*.  v  4. 

debituminiaation  (de-bi-tu'inl-ni-ra'shon),  m. 
f<  dt*il«m.ai.-e  +  -tttion.]  The  act  of  freeing 
from  bitumen. 

debitumlnize  (dS-bi-tu'ml-nis),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  debitnmini:ed,  ppr.  delutuminitintj.  [=  F. 
ttebituminitu  r,  <  L.  ffr.  awny,  +  KMMM  (-inim-) 
+  E.  -Ue.]    To  deprive  of  bitumen. 

deblai  (dii-bla'),  n.  [F.,  <  dt Mayer,  derbleer, 
dcMaer,  OF.  dejildauer  (cf.  dcMurrr,  F.  dial. 
dibtacer,  reap  and  clear  away,  aa  grain,  re- 
move), clear  away,  remove,  <  ML.  debtadarr, 
clear  away  (grain),  <  dr.  away,  +  hlottum,  grain 
(carried  off  the  field),  <  L.  ablatim,  neut,  pp. 
of  anferre,  carry  off:  see  ablation.]  In  fort., 
the  quantity  of  earth  excavated  from  a  ditch  to 
form  a  parapet.    See  rt  mblni. 

deblateratet,  r.  i.    f<  L.  tltblaterat"*,  pp.  of 

dtblitterare,  prate  of,  <  de  +  biatrrari;  prate: 
si-e  Mo-fcrufe.]    To  babble,  t'otkrram. 
deboiset,  deboisht,  r.    Obsolete  forms  of  de- 
lutueh, 

debonair  (del>-<>.nar'),  a.  [<  ME.  dtbonaire, 
deltonerr,  <  OF,  rir  lton  aire,  t .  debonnaire  =  Pr. 
de  ban  aire  —  Olt.  di  Aon  ijirr,  di  buona  aria.  It. 
dibonaire,  tlibomtrr,  dibonario,  courteous,  gen- 
tle, lit.  of  good  mien  :  th;  <  L.  de,  of;  6o»,  <  1,. 
bonus,  good;  irirr,  mien:  see  air-.]  t)f  gentle 
mien;  of  pleasant  manuers:  courteous;  affable; 
attractive;  gay;  light-hearted. 

And  so  ledde  lionnore  hlr  ooatn  that  WM  f.  lre,  and 
de{*>nnire,  und  amyable  to  alle  Ji»  ple, 

l/ecl.n  (K.  E  T.  .«.),  til.  472. 
Solwjooi,  bllUie,  and  debonair.  Mil'on,  1.  Allegro,  I  it. 
He  iCharbn  IX]  wasa  Prince  of  nmiiy  virtu-.,  and  many 
i ;  cfcfemai're  e«<y  of  nt.-»^«c. 

irWy«.  Wary.  Ieb„  WW.. 


-nar'tii.n. 


i.  debonairtyt  (d.b-o.nSr'i  ti, 

[ME.rfrfcoiioiryff,  dtbomrcle,  <  OF. 
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debonairity 

debonairttt  CF.  dfbonnaireU  —  It.  dibonarieta), 
<  de  ban  aire,  debonair:  see  debonair.}  Gentle- 
ness; courtesy;  debonairness.  Chaucer. 

hadde  "in  h)™h£«nd'oVn.d  <W  tirr^.\V^1o.U|l?!«li 

debonairly  (deb^-naVli),  ^ adv.    Cotirteously ; 
graciously ;  elegantly ;  with  a  gen 
aroun.  tall  deU 
,  or  rny  tiling*  that  thei  w 
Jfrrxiii  (K.  E.  T.  S,),  L 


unit  wide 
wolde 
1U0. 


•in 


Arthur  aiiauerita  tithe 
I..  wolde  do  tbolr 
of  li>  hi  deelrc. 
Your  apparel  alia  about  you  must  iW«<istn/f 
r'vrd,  l.ovc's  Shi 
I  received  Father  Ambrose  i/eV/jw4>(y,  ami  autterrd  him 
to  steal  a  word  now  and  then  with  .  .  .  Knland  tlroeine. 

.Stall,  Ahbot.  vL 

debonairness  (deb-o-nSr'nes),  n.  Courtesy; 
geiitleue** ;  kindness;  elegance. 

1  will  go  |g  the  link*,  by  heaven !  with  all  the  gaiety 
and  iS*l»nairntM  In  the  world. 

Srenv,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  7&. 

debonairtyf,  n.    Bee  debonairitg. 

debosht,  deboshmentt,  etc.  See  debauch,  etc. 

debouch  (de-btlah'),  r.  i.  [<  F.  deboueher  (=  I(. 
dibocearc),  emerge  from,  iisnuv,  pan  out,  tr. 
open,  uncork,  <  de-,  from,  +  bouchcr,  stop  up,  < 
bouche,  mouth,  <  L.  bucea,  cheek.]   To  emerge 

or  pan  out ;  issue,  (a)  To  tame  or  march  out  at  a 
isarrow  place,  or  from  a  denle,  aa  trooja. 

From  ita  aunimit  he  could  iteacry  the  movement*  of  the 
8|»iilanl«.  and  Ihelr  battalion*  oVfsisirAisij  on  the  plain, 
with  scarcely  any  opposition  from  the  French.  t'neeutt. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  .  .  .  travellers 
(whotn  we  have  called  relasirlausi  .  .  .  found  the  lamia 
Into  which  they  detwtsrAnf  quit,'  Iwre  of  Itibaliltanu. 

Keary,  rrtm.  Ilellel.  p.  107. 
(£•>  In  phu*.  ffeoff.,  to  iaaue  from  a  mountain  :  said  of  a  river 
which  enter*  a  plain  from  anelevated  region.  [Rare.]  (c) 
In  anal.,  to  open  out ;  empty  or  pour  contentA,  na  Into  a 
duct  or  other  veaael :  aa,  the  ureter  uVnoueAea  Into  the 


open: 
(..)  An 


l.l».lder. 

debouchr)  (de-b3-aha')»  «■    [F.,  <  drtboucher, 
see  debouch.]    An  opening. 
I  tin-  trade;  a  market;  de— 

toll 

Orders  were  iciveii  to  nutka  all  preparation*  for  aaaault 
un  the  etb  of  July.  The  ifvfarurAAi  were  ordered  widened 
to  afford  easy  etfrraa,  while  the  approaches  were  ahto  to 
he  widened  to  admit  the  troop*  t4>  march  through  four 
abreast  C.  S.  Grunt,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  Mi. 

debouchment  (de-bosh 'mont),  n.  [<  F.  de~- 
bouchement,  <  deboueher,  debouch.]  1.  The  act 
of  debouching. 


Of  oplll 


*  b>  It*  relation* 
that  It  [the  pi*- 


AltlKiturh  duTe-ren. 
and  luaiiner  of  «V6oueA 

inatral  envelop  of  the  cerebral  artrrir*|  terminate*  by 
tunnel  -shaped  opening!  lnb>  the  apace*  which  exist  over 
the  salct.  K.  C.  Mann.  PsychoL  Med.,  p.  1*8. 

2.  An  outlet. 

deboutt.  r.  t.  [<  OF.  deboutcr,  debater,  debater, 
put,  thrust,  or  drive  from,  expel,  depose.  <  de-, 
away,  +  froMfrr,  boter,  put,  thrust,  push:  see 
butti]    To  put  or  thrust  from. 


7'inse  *  Slnrttunar,  Soft,  5.  (trt'Anm.) 

debridement  CF.  pr<>n.  da-brtul'mofi),  it.  [F., 
<  fUtiritler,  unbridle,  <  <U-  priv.  +  bride,  bridle: 
see  bridle.]  In  turg.,  a  loosing  or  unbridling 
by  cutting  the  soft  'part*,  as  around  a  wound 
or  an  abscess,  to  permit  the  passage  of  pun,  or 
for  the  removal  of  a  stricture  or  au  obstacle  of 
any  kind. 

debris  (de-bre').  n.  ting,  and  pi.  [<  F.  de"bru, 
fragments,  <  OF.  detbriner,  break  apart :  see  de- 
bruine,  and  cf.  fcrrr;*3.]  1.  Fragments;  rub- 
bish; ruins. 

Taw  crace  la  now  disposing  of  the  d^brie  of  two  bisho|>- 
rlcka,  aiming  which  la  the  deanery  of  Ferns. 

Swift,  To  Kiwwt. 

The  road  wa*  ltoumled  by  heavy  fence*,  there  were  three 
wagon*  abreast  of  each  other  hopelessly  broken  down,  and 
a  battery  of  horse  artillery  tangled  up  In  the  rtVnris. 

Arc/*,  r'oror-.  Souvenirs  of  some  i'oollneuts,  p.  00. 

2.  In  geol.,  a  mass  of  rocky  fragments  irregu- 
larly accumulated  at  any  one  spot:  as,  the 
'   at  the  base  of  a  cliff:  used  as  both  a 
and  a  plural  by  French  and  English 
•iters.    See  drift,  detrilut;  and  itcreet. 
They  [the  Moraine*]  ckisUI  ..f  the  if<*ci»  which  have 
been  brought  in  by  lab  nil  glarler*.  iyet/. 

debruiset,  r.  [<  ME.  debrmatf  dcbri*rn,  break 
apart,  <  OF.  drhrumrr,  dibrttmirr,  debrixier.  dru- 
brtfer,  break,  break  open,  bruise,  <  de-,  rfrs-, 
apart,  +  fir«.v,Vr.  brum*  r,  brinirr,  britcr,  break : 
»<•<•  ile-  ami  hrni/te.  (,'f.  drbriti.]  I.  fr«s*.  To 
break;  bruise. 

Ilqr  illwea  [Jews)  <Uhru~,U  >1  la  l.ine* 

UMv  /(•»*<  {K  K.  T.  ft-X  P-  V. 
U.  intrant.  To  be  bruised  or  hurt. 
Illl  laddv  him  rpe  the  tour  *  hri  A  nneb  him  hnppe  to 

In  a  stounde. 
/{oVrr  o/  «oiKWier,  p.  KT7. 


|  i(j  l!  .1  nil 
a  Lenjlet. 
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debruised(de-brot4'),i>.a.  [Pp.  of  dromtw.r.] 
In  her.,  surmounted  or  partly  covered  by  one  of 
the  ordinaries:  said  of  an  or- 
dinar)-  or  other  bearing,  espe-  ^  N 
rially  of  a  representation  of  a 
Iwusl,  as  a  lion, 
debt  (dart),  ».  [The  b  was  ig- 
norantly  "restored"  in  K.  and 
F.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  10th 
century;  it  is  not  found  in  ear- 
lier E.  Early  mod.  E.  and  ME. 
del,  usually  dette,  <  OF.  dette, 
dele,  later  sometimes  spelled  debte,  mod.  F.  dette 
—  Py.  ilrule  —  Sp.  deuda  =  Pg.  dirida  =  It.  delta, 
t.,  <  ME.  debita,  t.  (orig.  neut.  pi.)  (cf.  OF.  def  = 
t)rtp.  deudo  =  It.  debito,  m.,  =  E.  debit,  q.  v.).  < 
L.  debitum,  neut.,  what  is  owed,  a  debt,  a  duty, 
neut.  pp.  of  debere,  owe,  contr.  of  'dehibere,  lit. 
have  from, <  de,  from,  +  habere  =  E.aare.  From 
the  same  source  are  debit,  a  doublet,  and  due, 
nearly  a  doublet,  of  debt ;  also  debtor,  indebted, 
etc.]  1.  That  which  ia  due  from  one  person 
to  another,  whether  money,  goods,  or  services, 
and  whether  payable  at  present  or  at  a  future 
time ;  that  which  one  person  is  bound  to  pa v  to 
or  perform  for  another;  what  one  is  obliged  to 
do  or  to  suffer;  a  duo;  a  duly;  an  obligation. 
This  curtyay  he  claymes  aa  for  t  lere  oVt 

DrMtruelim  -J  7V»y,  L  SM. 
Thowghc  I  deye  to  daje  my  oVfrra  ar  quitte. 

I-irr,  rto,rma»  (BX  vt  100. 
Your  aon,  my  lord,  ha*  paid  a  soldier's  dtttt. 

Shak..  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
My  deep  debt  for  life  pre*rrved 
A  b*tt»r  meoil  hail  well  deserved.  StrJI. 

2.  The  stato  of  being  under  obligation  to  make 
paynwnt,  as  of  money  or  services,  to  another; 
figuratively,  the  state  of  being  under  obligation 
in  general. 

There  waa  one  Ui*t  died  greatly  In  dea<  .  well,  says  one 
If  he  be  gone,  then  lie  hath  carried  fire  hundred  durata  of 
mine  with  hbn  Into  the  other  world. 

Barm,  Apophthegm*.   (tofAora  1 

When  you  run  In  itVW,  y..u  give  to  a»iiher 
your  lltierty. 

She  considered  rneii  In  general  a*  so  much  In  therfeMof 
the  o|*»*ille  *■•«  that  any  iiMlivldual  woman  had  an  He 
linille.rerwllt  with  them.  The  r«i/ur«,  XXX.  SS7. 

3.  An  offense  requiring  reparation  or  expiation ; 
default  of  doty;  a  trespass;  a  sin. 

Forgive  na  oar  it>M*.  Mat.  rl.  It 

Action  of  debt,  In  fate,  an  action  to  recover  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  allegvd  to  be  due  on  eontraet.  —  Active  debt,  a 
debt  due  to  one.  —  Alimentary  debt.  Sec  nbWnfnry.— 
Bill  Of  debt    See  WW  i     Bonded  debt    See  Bonded.  • 

Crown  debt  See  crosoi.  —  Debt  of  honor,  a  debt  not 
rececnLxed  by  law.  but  reeling  for  l(a  validity  on  the  honor 
of  thedebb-ir;  especially,  a  debt  incurml  In  gainbtfivgor 
MUnCi    Debt  of  nature,  the  nvy^walty  of  dying :  death. 

Fiduciary  debt,  a  debt  Incurred  by  transaction*  had 
In  a  relation  Involving  *pecial  triut  In  the  integrity  ami 
fidelity  of  the  person  Incurring  the  obligation,  as  that  of 
an  executoror  an  attorney.  Floating  debt,  the  unfunded 
debt  of  a  government  or  corporation ;  all  miscellaneous 
debts,  aueh  aa  Exchequer  ami  Treasury  Mils  (In  the  case 
of  a  government),  promissory  note*,  draft*,  etc. ,  maturing 
at  different  dates,  ami  requiring  b>  1st  liquidated  or  re- 
newed, as  dlvttngnlRbed  from  /unaVrf  arM.-  Funded 
debt  Hotting  debt  winch  has  liecn  converted  bit,?  iw- 
petinxl  anniiities,  aa  In  the  case  of  british  consols,  or  into 
annuities  wbkh  have  a  considerable  time  to  run,  or  into 
stock  or  bunds,  redeemable  at  Hie  option  of  the  debtor 
after  s  specified  date,  a*  In  the  case  of  the  t" tilted  states 
fundisl  loo.,  of  Issi,  lgBl,  and  1»07.—  Hrpothecary 
debt,  a  debt  which  1*  a  lien  on  an  estate, — In  one's  debt, 
under  a  pecuniary  or  moral  obligation  to  one. 

If  my  effort*  to  serve  you  bail  not  succeeded,  you  would 
have  been  in  my  uVAc  for  the  attempt. 

.•uWiiinu,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  s. 

Judgment  debt,  a  debt  which  is  evidenced  by  legal 
record.  Liquid  debt,  a  debt  which  Is  due  Immediately 
and  unconditionally.  — National  debt,  a  sum  which  la 
owing  by  a  government  to  Individual*  who  have  advanced 
money  b>  It  for  public  purno*,*,  cither  in  the  anticipation 
Of  the  produce  of  partleilinr  branehea  of  the  revenue,  or 
on  credit  of  the  general  power  which  the  government 
poiacsac*  of  levying  tbe  amonnt  neceaaary  to  pay  Interest 
for  the  money  Isirrowed  or  to  rejwxy  the  princifial.  Pas- 
sive debt. »  debt  which  iuie  owes.    Privileged  debt 

a  debt  which  Is  to  lie  paid  bef.-rc  others  if  tile  deldor 
should  Itecouie  insolvent  Tlie  privilege  may  result  fnnn 
the  character  of  the  creditor,  as  when  the  debt  Is  due  to 
tbe  goveniinent ;  or  from  the  nature  of  the  flsM,  %>  fo- 
il, nil  » xpetiw*.  —  Small-debt  court,  a  court  Utr  the  re- 
covery of  small  ilebta:  in  I'.nglaud.  a  tsiuntv  court  :  In 
Scotland,  a  sherirT  court.  --  8ma.ll  debts.  In  fivie,  In  Kng- 
Imul,  inch  debts  as  are  usually  sued  for  In  tbe  county 
courts  ;  in  Scotland,  ileitis  under  Clt,  recoverable  by  sum. 
mary  iircH-esa  in  the  slienlt  court, 
debt-book*  (del 'biik  I,  h.  A  ledger.  Nam. 
debtedt  (det'ed).  />.  a.  [<  ME.  taWtM,  owed: 
*ec  debt.]    Indebted;  obliged;  bounden. 

I  stand  febloi  to  this  gentleman.   -<!».i*  ,  C  of  E.,  Iv.  1. 
She  «l|.ise  love  Is  but  derived  fr  .111  me. 

Is  gid  Iwfore  me  I  >  duly. 

Jgof.X/rt-.ii,  Mauinf/rr.  and  Hutrtry,  old  law,  I,  1 

debtee  (de-lC),  n.  [<  debt  +  -ev.]  Ill  (dtr,  a 
creditor;  one  to  whom  a  debt  is  due. 


To 


decacerous 

debtless  (defies),  o.  [<  ME.  iletteie*.  <  dette, 
E.  debt,  +  -tew.]  Free  from  debt  or  obligation. 

Idm^yre  by  Ids  propre  good, 

"'  ProL  toC.  T.  (ed.  Morris).  L  mS. 

debtor  (det  'gr),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  deiter  ;  <  ME. 
drtfitr,  dettour,  <  OF.  detor,  deteur,  mod.  F.  drf- 
teur  =  Pr.  dcutor  =  Sp.  deudor  —  l'g.  deredor  — 
It.  debitore  —  D,  debtteur  =  0.  Sw.  Dan.  debi- 
tor, <  h.  debitor,  a  debtor,  lit.  an  ower,  <  debere. 
owe:  seedeo/.]  One  who  owes  another  money, 
goods,  or  Berviecs;  one  who  is  in  debt ;  hence, 
one  under  obligations  to  another  for  advantage* 
received,  or  to  do  reparation  for  an  injury  com- 
mitted; one  who  has  received  from  another  an 
advantage  of  any  kind.   Abbreviated  Or. 

I  am  ddUar  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  I&arbariani- 

Bora.  L  14. 

He  Is  a  debtor  to  do  tbe  whole  taw.  GaL  v. 

In  Athens  an  Insolvent  debtor  became  slave  to  his  ered* 
lb>r,  Jfit^ofd. 

onnj?  Ansuw. — Debtors'  Act 

tZ  and  33  Vict.  e.  62)  abollah- 
with  certain  exception*,  and 
ra.  It  waa  extended  to  ire- 
L.  c.  67),  and  to  Scotland  la 
-Such  a  statute  III  the  t  nited 
i  Insolvent  law  or  a  poor-law 
act— Debtor  side  of  an  account,  the  part  of  an  ac- 
count In  which  debt*  are  charged,  see  oVAsl.—  Judg- 
ment debtor.*  debtor  by  force  of  a  jmlgment ;  one  who 
has  been  adjudged  to  be  Indebted  to  another  by  a  re- 
covery In  favor  of  the  latter :  one  whose  Indchtednews 
haa  been  sued  on.  and  established  by  a  Judgment--  POOT 
debtor,  one  who,  imprlaoiied  In  a  civil  action  for  debt,  is 
entitled  under  the  laws  of  several  Stale*  to  lie  discharged, 
after  a  short  period,  on  proof  of  poverty,  etc.—  Poor 
debtor's  oath,  the  oath  of  poverty,  etc.,  taken  to  secure 
a  discharge  when  Imprisoned  for  debt 
debUTBet  (de-bers  ).  r.  [<  F.  debourner,  disburse, 
<  OF.  d«tW#rr,  whence  the  older  F 
burte,  q.  v.]    L  trane.  To  pay  out; 

A  certain  sum  was  promised  to  be  paid  to  the  F*rl  of 
Ormond  in  eonsideraliim  of  what  be  had  dedsirsnf  for  tbe 
army.  Lusffoie,  Memoirs.  I.  1U0. 

II.  iufroa*.  To  jaay  money;  make  disburse- 
ment. 

Hut  if  >o  chance  thou  get  nought  of  the  man. 
The  widow  may  for  all  thy  charge  debune. 

M'vuff,  How  to  I  se  tbe  Court 


Debtor  exchanges,  see  el 

an  Kngllsh  ttatute  of  IsflB  < 
tng  iniprisonnicut  for  debt 
punishing  fraudulent  debb 
land  In  1st-;  |'j:.  and  an  VI 
11180(43  and  44  Vict,  c.  34X 
Sules  is  commonly  called  a 


(de'bus-kop),  «.  [<  M.  I>ebu*,  the 
inventor,  +  -neope,  <  Gr.  eaoirriv,  view.]  A  dou- 
ble mirror,  composed  of  two  polished  surfaces 
placed  at  an  angle  of  70°,  used  like  a  kalei- 
doscope to  repeat  a  pattern  or  other  object. 
It  wua  invented  ley  M.  Uebus,  a  French  optician,  ami  Is 
used  in  preparing  geometrical  decorative  designs.  Abu 
called  rArmileMfosco^e. 

d6but  (da-bli'),  n.  [F..  the  lead,  first  throw  or 
stroke,  first  aptvearancc,  <  dibuter,  lead,  play 
first,  have  the  first  throw  or  stroke,  <  deS-,  from, 
off,  +  buter,  throw  at  a  mark,  aim  at,  <  but,  a 
mark,  goal:  nee  Stiff'-'.]  Beginning;  first  at- 
tempt or  appearance ;  first  step :  used  specifi- 
cally of  a  first  appearance  in  society,  or  before 
the  public,  as  that  of  an  actor  or  an  actress  on 
the  stage. 

debutant  (da-bil-ton'),  a.  [F.,  ppr.  of  debater, 
make  one's  first  appearance:  see  debut.]  t)ne 
who  makes  a  debut ;  a  man  who  makes  his  first 
appearance  before  the  public. 

debutante  (da-bU-tonf ),  ».  [F.,  fern,  of  de- 
butant.] A  woman  appearing  for  the  first  time 
before  the  public  or  in  society :  specifically,  an 
actress  or  a  singer  making  her  first  i 
in  public,  or  a  yoi 
season  in  society. 

Floral  offering*  ponr  in  troni  relative*,  and  from  f 
friend*  who  have  already  an  acquaintance  with  the  I 
lanle.   A  rrn.  forWe,  Souvenirs  of  some  Conlbients,  p  1«4. 

debutmentt,  n.   [<  dHmt  +  -went.]  Debut. 

Tbe  reader  Is  doubtlesa  aware  of  Williani  Sbakspes re  s 
de6«fo,enf,  and  that  of  twenty  others,  on  the  stage  of  life. 

Jon  Bee.  Essay  on  Samuel  Foole,  p.  xxll. 

debyllet,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  rfiMiirl. 

dec.  An  abbreviation  (a)  [<>i/>.]  of  JMermtjer; 
CO  of  denini ;  (cl  of  derrrnetndo. 

deca-.  [Is.,  etc.,  dervj-,  <  Or.  itiso.  for  'oVaov  = 
E.  dreem  =  E,  ten:  se«  derimal  and  fr».]  An 
element  in  wonlsof  < Jreek  origin. meaning •  ten.' 

Decacera  (ile-kas'e-rii),  n. ;d.  [NL..  neut.  pi.  of 
deaitenu,  ten-horned :  seerfervirsTonut.]  Theten- 
ii rrn eil  ceplmlopods:  contrasted  with  Oetoeera. 
The  inline  is  given  ns  all  alternative  of  />c«j««fii,  on  the 
view  that  the  arms  or  raya  of  cephalopoda  are  not  to  he 
regarded  as  hi  t,  or  tiecause  fVrajiodii  Is  preoccupied  for 
CnMarcan*.    Also  FMeaeerata. 

decacerous  (<le-ki«s'i'-ni*),  <i.  [<  NE.  ff><w<vrrioi, 
<  Gr.  <*r*a,  =  E.  ten,  ■+•  Kif<ac,  honi.l  ITaving  lea 
hunts,  or  ten  tentacles,  arms,  or  otoer  processes 
likened  to  horns ;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the 
l>eeacera ;  docaptKlou*,  as  a  eephalopod. 
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decachord 

decachord  I  ilea's  v. . -t'  1 1.  «.  [<  LL.  decachor- 
dum,  <  tir.  'V  Mj.f"|jc'.'i'T  Prop.  neut.  of  dead x"i"^. 
ten-stringed,  <deaa,  =  E.  (<n,  +  vj,",,%  a  strlnir 
cord,  chord.]    1.  A  musical  instrument 


ten  strings;  specifically,  an  obsolete  French 
sical  instrument  of  the  guitar  class 


it1i 
ich 
having 


Thou  City  of  the  Lord ! 
Wlioee  everlasting  niuaic 
1*  111*  glorious  drmchvrrl ! 

J.  JT.  S*aU.  tr.  ut  IV-niard  of  Clitny't  Mors*  NovU»lmie. 
2*.  Something  consisting  of  ten  parts ;  a  bun- 
dle consisting  of  ten  things  bound,  as  it  were, 


jt  (dek-a-k6r'dgn),  ».  [<  Gr.  rW- 
X»pkn>,  neut.  of  &ixax<fA<»;,  ten-stringed :  see 
decachord.]   Same  as  decachord,  2. 

A  ifo-ffMonfun  of  tnt  quodlihctlral  questions  concerning 
religion  and  state.     Up.  Walmm,  (JtbHlUbeU  of  tUllftoii. 

Decacrenidia  (<1<  k'a-kre-nid'i-K),  n.  pi.  (NL., 
<  Or.  Aina,  =  E.  tot',  +  spiTVrojor,  dim.  of  sojjn'iy, 
fountain.]  A  group  of  pneumonophorous  holo- 
thurians,  constituted  by  the  genua  Rhopalodtna 
(which  see).  Ilronn. 

decacuminated  :  <  le-ka-ku'mi-na-ted),  a.  [<  L. 
decaeuminatun,  pp.  of  deeacuminarc,  cut  the  top 
off,  <  de,  from,  +  cacumen,  a  point.]  Having 
the  t  op  cut  off. 

decad,  decade  (dek'ad,  -ad),  n.  [<  F.  decade  = 
Bp.  tUtada  =  Va.  decada  =  It.  decode,  <  L.  deeat 
(decad-),  <  Or.  Stt.de  (<Ie«ai!-),  the  number  ten,  a 
company  of  ten,  <  Ai*a  =  K.  trn.]  1.  The  num- 
ber ten ;  in  a  Pythagorean  or  cabalistic  sense, 
as  an  element  of  the  universe,  the  tetraetys  or 
quaternary  number,  in  this  km  the  form  dread  is 
exclusively  used.  Tim  decad  tu  considered  aignlncant 
as  being  tlK'  base  of  tiiinif  ruttou  and  potentially  «u bra- 
cing all  numlwrs,  and  thus  rvpceeriillng  tlie  cosmos  or 
1U  mine.  It was  further  considered  as  highly  significant 
that  the  dttad  I*  I  +•  s  —  3  +  4,  for  four  naturally  sug 
(all  organic  perfection,  »tnce  melodies  and  other  com- 
position* are  best  divided  Into  four  parts,  and  for  other 
reason* ;  so  Uiat  the  greatness  of  Pythagoras  ma  a  philoso- 
pher iraa  auinmed  up  in  hla  title  of  "  rerealcr  of  the  qua- 
ternary number."  by  rabalisu  It  la  considered  important 
aa  being  Uie  number  of  Uie  commandments. 

All  munbera  and  all  powers  of  numbers  appeared  to 
them  (the  rythaanreanal  to  be  comprrhen  Jed  in  the  rt«nd, 
which  la  therefore  called  by  l'hllolaaa  great,  all  powerful, 
and  all  producible,  the  tiegfnuing  and  the  guide  id  the  di- 
vine and  heavenly,  aa  of  the  t«rreetrial  life. 

Z'Utr,  Preaocralki  I'hiL,  tr.  by  Allcyne,  L  427. 

S.  A  set  of  ten  objects;  ten  considered  as  a 
whole  or  unit.  Specifically  —  3.  A  period  of 
ten  consecutive  years.  [In  this 
decade  is  more  common.] 

Ho  tiering,  ao  aroused  from  sleep. 

Thni  sunny  dem..'*  new  ami  strange. 
Or  gay  qulmiuennlsd*.  w<iuld  we  reap 

The  flower  and 


-a**.] 


Uifr"hls'  TO^rormftS  meao*^!!!fru"m  "  vr^siaice  of 
ten  yean."  f.  Halt,  Mod.  Eng.. V  Sin. 


4.  In  music,  a  group  of  ten  tones,  having  pre- 
cise acoustical  relations  with  one  another,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  explain  and  correct  problems 
in  harmony  and  modulation,  it  consist*  of  two 
complete  trliK<a.  the  first  baaed  on  the  root  or  mummed 
starting-bine,  and  the  eecund  a  perfect  fifth  above  the 
first,  Un/ether  with  two  incomplete  trine*,  one  ahore  and 
the  other  below  the  complete.  It  cotitaina  two  beptada. 
which  have  a  common  cell  (or  fundamental  group  of 
tones).   Compare  duodena. 

5.  A  division  of  a  literary  work  containing  ten 
parts  or  books. 

The  Ixnt  |«rt  of  the  thyrd  Drtwtt  In  Liule.  la  in  a  maner 
trsnalatol  out  of  the  lliyrd  ami  real  of  Pollbiua. 

daeAana,  The  Scholemaater,  p.  130. 

€.  Same  as  rfcotrf  ring.  -  Decad  ring,  a  ring  having 

knot*  or  txnaea  on  the  circum-   

ference,  usually  ten  of  one  form 
for  the  avea,  one  for  tlie  t*ter. 
and  aimetliiieaa  twelfth  for  the 
credo :  iiaed  like  a  naiary  In  num- 
bering. Alp* railed  n^try  rilfr. 

decadal  (dek'a-diil),  a.  [< 
decad  +  -at.']  Pertaining 
to  or  comprising  ten ;  con- 
sisting Of  tens.  Dec*!  klnc.wnti  tea  k~*. 

decadation  (dek-a-di'-  sfiZf'jr^Z;  IhL^K'"' 
shon),   w.     [<  MM  + 

-aii.m  ]  In  miutic,  the  theory,  process,  or  act 
of  passing  from  one  decad  to  another  relateil 
decad :  a  generalised  statement  of  modulation. 
,  «.    See  dread. 

J  (dj-ka'ilcns),  n.  [<  F.  decadence  = 
Sp.  Pg.  deeiidrnria  =  It.  decaden:a,  <  ML.,  dt- 
caden lia,  decay,  <  ML,.  *ff*m(/rn(f-)*,  decaying: 
see  decadent,  and  cf.  cfiticncr.]  A  falling  off  or 
away;  the  act  or  process  of  falling  into  an  in- 
ferior condition  or  slate  j  the  process  or  state  of 
decay;  ' 
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We  have  already  seen  thai  one  retuarkshle  feature  of 
the  lutellectual  movement  that  preceded  Christianity  was 
(las  gradual  decadence  of  patriotism. 

iec*y.  Europ.  Moral*,  II.  14* 
The  Decadence,  iprclncalljr,  the  laat  ceatnrica  of  the 


Roman  empire. 

decadency  (de-ka'den-si),  n.  Same  as  deca- 
dence. [Bare!) 

decadent  (do-ka'dent),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
decadente,  <  SlL.  *decaiien(  f-)»,  ppr.  of  'decadere, 
decay:  see  decay.]  I.  a.  Falling  away;  decay- 
ing: deteriorating. 

In  the  classical  language  (Sanskrit],  the  aorist  Is  a  deeo- 
rfemt  fortnatioo.        a'Ai'oaeo,  Amer.  Jour.  fhilot.V.  tsb. 

II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  exhibits  deca- 
dence or  deterioration  :  specifically,  one  whose 
literary  or  artistic  work  is  supposed  to  show 
the  marks  of  decadence :  applied  especially  to 
a  certain  group  of  French  writers  and  artists. 

decadianome  (dek-a-di'a-nom),  s.  [<  Gr.  Sitn, 
_  K.  fen,  +  fiiavoui),  distribution,  <  Atavlfunr,  dis- 
tribute, <  6iA,  through,  +  tfuav,  distribute.] 
In  math.,  a  quartie  surface  (a  dianome)  having 
ten  conical  points. 

decadistt  (dek'a-dist),  ».     [<  decad  + 
One  who  writes  a  work  in  ten  parts. 

decadrachm,       See  </ca»idrarAm. 

decagon  (dek'a-gon),  n.  [=  F.  decagon*  =  Sp. 
decagono  —  Pg.  It.  decagono,  <  Or.  Aina,  =  E.  ten, 
+  ju»'«a,  an  angle.]  In  geom.,  a  plane  figure 
having  ten  sides  and  ten  angles.  When  all  the 
sides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  a  regular  deca- 
gon. 

decagonal  (de-kag'o-nal),  a.  [=  F.  de"ragonal; 
as  decagon  +  -at.]  Pertaining  to  or  being  a 
decagon;  having  ten  sides. 

decagram,  decagramme  (dek'a-grara),  n.  f< 
F.  decagramme  =  Sp.  deedgramo,  <  (ir.  rfAn,  = 
E.  ten,  +  )pau)ta,  a  certain  weight,  >  F.  gramme, 
gram:  see  gram'*.]  lit  the  iitefrtcsysfcTw,  a  weight 
of  lOgramx,  equal  to  l.M. 32349  grains.  It  U0.353 
ounoe  avoirdupois,  or  0.3215  ounce  troy.  Also 
dekagram. 

decagyn  (dek'fj-jin),  n.  [=  F.  dtcagyne  =  Sp. 
deedgino  =  Pg.  deeagyno,  <  (ir.  Aim,  =  K.  ten,  + 
jvtij.a  female.]  In  *of.,  a  plant  having  ten 
pistils. 

Decagynla  (dek  -  a  •  jin '  i  -  II),  n.  id.  fXI^,:  see 
>'••••.•  |  The  name  given  by  LtlHNI  to  the 
tenth  order  in  the  first  thirteen  classes  of  his 
vegetable  system,  characterized  by  the  pre«- 
enee  of  ten  styles. 

decagynian  (dek-a-jin'i-an),  a.  Same  as  dt- 
eagynout. 

decagyn oua  (de-kaj'i-nus),  a.   [As  decagyn  + 

-<>u*.j    In  bot.,  having  ten  pistils, 
decahedral  (dek-a-he'dral),  a.    [<  decahedron 

+  -al.]   In  geom.,  having  ten  faces, 
decahedron  (dek-a-he'dron),  n.   [=  F.  decaMre 

=  It.  drcaedro,  <  N^.  decahedron,  <  Gr.  cVxu,  =  E. 

ten,  +  iAfia,  a  seat,  base,  =  E.  settle,  a  seat :  seo 

srfffet,  teat,  tit.]    In  geom.,  a  solid  having  ten 

faces. 

decaidt,  *  '  [^  ML.  "decadere,  decay:  see  de- 
cay.]  To  fall  away;  decay.  [Scotch.] 

DecaiBnea<de-ka'ne-Sorde-kas'n^-|*,  n.  [XL., 
after  Joseph  Decaitne,  a  French  botanist  (1807- 
82).]  A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Jier- 
beridacea;  discovered  ou  the  Himalaya,  7,000 

feet  above  the  sea.  There  b  but  one  species,  v.  uv 
»>!7B«.  It  eel»de  up  several  erect  aUlka  like  walking jiticka, 
tearing  leave*  t  feet  long.  1U  fruit,  which  resembles  a 
ahort  cucumber,  la  palatable,  and  Is  eaten  by  the  Lcpchaj 
of  ."ikkim. 

decalcification  (do-kal'si-fi-ka'shon), «.  [<  *- 
calcify  +  -ation :  see  -f>.l  The  removal  of  cal- 
careous matter,  as  from  bones;  specifically,  in 
dentistry,  tho  removal  of  the  hardening  element 
of  the  teeth  by  chemical  agency. 

decalcify  (do-kal'si-fi),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
catcifictt,  ppr.  decalcifying.  [<  de-  priv.  +  eal- 
cify.]  To  deprivo  of  lime,  aa  bones  or  teeth  of 
their  calcareous  matter. 

If  dentine  has  been  ilrrnlcifrd  at  any  place  by  the  ac- 
tion of  acids,  II  undergoes  putrefaction  under  the  inrlu- 
ruoe  of  btu-leria  which  do  not  aeetn  to  belong  to  any  ajie- 
line  «|M.ciea.  .Vulure,  XXX.  110. 

decalcomania  (dr-kal-ki>.ma'ni-»),  n.  [<  F.  d^ 
calcomanie,  <  drealauer,  counter-trace.  +  Gr. 
tiaviu,  madness.]  The  pravctice  or  pcoeeM  of 
transferring  plcturt>s  to  inarblo.  porcelain, 
glass,  wood,  and  the  like.  It  ccmaUta  usually  In  sim- 
ply gumming  a  dim  iiearing  n  ejilored  print  tr,  the  ol»l,-<  t 
anil  then  removing  the  pa|K-r  backing  of  the  lilm  by  mul  nf 
warm  water,  the  clored  linage  remaining  n*ed 

decalet  ' 

dim. 


Decandrla 

Alia,  =  E.  ten,  +  F.  litre:  see  lifer.]  In  the  met- 
ric tyttem,  a  measure  of  capacity,  containing 
10  liters,  or  (510.2  cubic  inches,  almost  exact- 
ly equal  to  24  imperial  gallons,  or  2.64  United 
ritates  (wine)  gallons.  Also  dekaliter. 
decalltron  (<l'  k-ii-lit'roti  i,  «.;  pi.  </reo/ifra  (  rll). 
[<  Gr.  AmafoTpoi',  a  coin  worth  ten  '/irpai,  neut. 
of  iJraovUTpoc,  worth  ten  '/irptu,  <  A(ta,  —  E.  On, 
+  f.trpa,  a  silver  coin  of  Sicily:  see  fifcr,  Hfra.j 
In  anc.  numumatict,  tho  Syraousan  name  of  the 
didrachm  of  the  Attic  i  ' 


decalogiit  (do-kal'6-iist),  n.  [As  decalogue  + 
-isf.]    Uno  who  e\ plains  or  comments  ou  the 


]  he  m 


no. 

Through  which 


f«  J .  Orrgory'$ 

decalogue  (dek'a-log),  n.  [Formerly  also  deca- 
loge,  (MR,  decaloge;  <  F.  dicalogue  =  Sp.  de- 
cdlogo  =  Pg.  It.  deealogo,  <  LL.  decalqgut,  < 
Gr.  Aim&Aoyoe,  the  decalogue,  <  <.i/au,  =  K.  ten, 
+  /tijoc,  a  word,  speech,  <  ?lytev,  gay,  sjieak.] 
The  ten  commandments  or  precepts  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  in  Exodus,  by  God  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  originally  written 
on  two  tables  of  stone. 

iter  is  that  which  In  the  deea- 
teailmony  against  our  nebrh- 
Harrvie,  Scnnoua,  I.  xvil. 

hear  the  Decalogtu,  and  feel 


The 
ti-tuf  la  ci 
bour. 


No 

RWawrf A,  Old  Cumberland  1 

decamalee,       See  dikamali. 

Decameronlc  (de-kam-e-ron'ik),  a.  [<  Decame- 
ron (<  It.  Vecamerone)  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to 
or  imitating  the  Decameron,  a  celebrated  col- 
lection of  tales  by  Boccaccio. 

decameroug  (de-kam'e-rua),  a.    [<  Or.  dVxa,  = 

E.  ten,  +  Hf/wr,  twin.]  In  bot.,  having  the 
parts  of  the  flower  in  tens.    Sometimes  written 

10-lsleTOa». 

decameter,  decametre  (dek'a-me-ter),  ».  [< 

F.  (fAjumc'fre  =  Sp.  decdmetro  =  Pg.  It.  decame- 
tro,  a  length  of  ten  meters  (cf.  Gr.  <V*d«irpor,  of 
ten  (poetical)  meters),  <  Or.  <Vf«i,  =  E.  few,  +- 
ulrpae,  a  measure,  meter,  >  F.  metre,  E.  nrfer.] 
In  tho  metric  system,  a  measure  of  length,  con- 
sisting of  10 meters,  and  equal  to  393.i  English 
inches,  or  32.8  feet.    Also  rfciviBiefcr. 

decamp  (d^-kamp'),  t'.  •'.    [<  F.  decamper,  for- 
merly deteamprr  (>  E.  discamp)  (=  Sp.  Pg.  oV- 
i,  <  L.  de.,  away,  +  campus,  camp.]  1. 


break  camp ; 
at  six  o'clock. 


off: 


To  depart  from  a  camp  or  camping-ground ; 

"  as,  the  army  decamped 

was  al  Klvaa  on  I 


TIk  army  of  the  King  of 
nd  of  I  be  last  month,  and 


I  wu  to  drtautp  nn  the  Sllh. 

Taller,  No,  U, 

8.  In  a  general  sense,  to  depart  quickly,  secret- 
ly, or  unceremoniously ;  take  one's  self  off ;  run 
away:  as,  he  decamped  suddenly. 

My  t  ncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  rimim/Mf  from 
my  father  a  house  in  town.   Stent,  Tristram  shandy,  vl  a 

The  father*  were  ordered  to  decamp,  ami  the  house  was 
once  again  converted  into  a  tavern.   Ooldtmith,  Lasays.  t. 

3.  To  camp.  [Rare.] 

The  drat  part  of  the  ascent  lot  the  mountain  |  Is  steep, 
covered  with  cheanut,  haul,  anil  beech :  It  lead*  In  a  plain 
spot  on  Uie  aide  of  the  hill  where  the  1  'rnkea  were  tiernmp. 
inf.  /'ocarre,  Description  of  Uie  East,  II.  II,  lit). 

decampment  (dA-kamp'ment),  «.  [<  F.  dS- 
camjtement  (=  Sp.  Pg.  deeampamento),  <  rfc- 
eamper,  decamp :  see  decamp.]  Departure  from 
a  camp;  a  marching  off.  [Rare.] 

decanal  (dek'a-nal  ),a.  [<  LL.  deeanus.  a  dean : 
see  i/« ««-.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  dean  or  a  dean- 
ery. 

In  his  rectorial  aa  well  as  decanal  residence,  he  would 
be  near  hi*  friend.  CAurtoit,  A.  NoweU.  p.  ?s. 

2.  Same  as  decani. 

In  the  seats  on  the  (fee. 
and  gentlemen  on  the 
Jfufone,  Mr  J.  Reynolds. 

[<  ML.  dtranatus. 


The  pall  bearers  al 
<iiw<  nUe  ;  the  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  c,u  <)i« 


et  (dek'a-let  I,  n.  [<  Or.  AUa,  =  E.  ten,  + 
-let.]  A  stanza  of  ten  lines.  [Humorous.] 
iter.decaUtre  (dek'a-le-ter),  ».  [<  F.  de- 


ealttre  as  Sp.  nVetififro  =  Pg.  It. 


cantorlal  tide. 

decanate  (dek'a-nat),  n 
the  office  or  dignity  of  a  deeanus,  a  chief  of  ten : 
see  dtan%.]  In  aslrol.,  a  third  part,  or  leu  de- 
grees, of  a  zodiacal  sign  assigned  to  a  planet, 
in  which  it  has  the  least  possible  essential  dig- 
nity. 

decander  (de-kan'der),  w.  [<  F.  decandre,  etc., 
<  lir.  MSB,  =  E.  t>  n,  +  Sm)p(av<lft-),  a  man,  male.] 
In  bol.,  n  )ilanl  having  ten  stamens. 

3  ^'he  teiith  class  o^  plants  liyhe 


<Gr.    artificial  system 


Digitized  by  Google 


Decandria 

of  ten  equal  and  distinct  stamens 
and  one  or  more  pistils.  It  Included  the  genera  />• 

nnlh'i*.   Lgehnu,  " 
Hum,  Saxi/rayn.  ' 
Oralit.  etc. 


It.  decapitazio 
itare,  behead : 
beheading. — 2. 


amtf 

[Slang,  V.  S.] 


1480 

ML,  dceapi  ta  tUH 
see  decapitate.]  1. 


*-),  <  decap- 
The  act  of 


DeejBAiwua  FV*rtr  of  C*r*itimm 


-dri-an),  a.  In  frof. 
having  ten  stamens, 
decane  (dek'ani,  n. 
[<  Gr.  ffm,  =  E.  Itn, 
+  -ane.]  Anydrooar- 
bon  (Ci0HM)  which 
m»y  be  regarded  as 
a  polymer  of  atnvl 
(C«Hi[),  and*  tli» 
only  form  in  which 
this  radical  can  be 
made  to  exist  in  the 
free  state.  It  is  a  paraffin  found 
See  asuyf-i. 

decancoUr  (de-kang'grt-l*r)  a  .[< ar.        =  • 
E.  ten,  +  L.  angulus,  an  angle.]    Having  ten  D«capoda 

decani  (dd-ka'ni),  a.  [L.,  gen.  of  decant**,  a 
dean.]  /iccles.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  dean: 
as,  the  decani  stall  of  the  choir.  Also  decanal. 
Abbreviated  rtVc.-Decanl  side.  th«  aotith  aide.  «r  tha 

s  <m  the  riKht  ■>!  one  facing  the  klUr:  op  p.  wet  to  the 
ivri.  side    »  called  Imut  In  ■  cathedral  the  tart 


decapite  (de-knp-i-ta').  0.  [F. 
drcapiter,  decapitate.]  In  her,,] 


lit  ofT 


»nl-tnr. 


pp.  of 

pttatc.J  in  srr,,  having  the  head 
tlily :  said  of  an  animal  used  as  u 
bearing.  Also  detjfait.  Compare  MMMdL 
decapod  (dek'a-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  XL.  deeapus 
(neut.  pi.  ilecapoda),  <  fir.  oVaarrmr.  having  feu 
feet  (used  only  in  sense  of  'ten  feet  long'),  . 
Ann,  =  K  ten,  +  roir  (too.)  =  E./«»«f.]  L 
Having  ten  feet,  us  a  crustacean,  or  ten  rays  or 
arms,  as  acephalopod;  pertaining  to  the  Decapn- 
da  in  either  sense.   Also  deca/toaal,  decapodou*. 

II.  n.  1.  In  Crustacea,  a  decapodous  or  ten- 
footed  crustacean,  as  »  crab,  lobster,  shrimp, 
or  prawn;  one  of  the  Ifrcapotla. —  2.  In  Mai- 
tusca,  a  deeaeerous  or  ten-armed  eephalopod; 
one  of  the  Dtrapixta. 
Also,  rarelv,  decapods. 

capoda  (de-kap  7v-dft),  n.  pi.    [XL.,  neut. 
.  of  decapus,  having  ten  feet :  see  decapod.] 
1.  The  ten-footed  crustaceans;  tlmse  Crustacea 
which  have  five  pairs  of  legs  or  ambulatory 


decay 

The  process  of  depriving  of  carbon :  an,  the  de- 
catrburization  of  cast-iron  (a  process  reported  to 
in  order  to  convert  cast-iron  into  steel,  or  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  state  of  malleable  iron).  Also 
decarburisa tian,  drcarlmniza Hon. 

decarburize  (de-kiir'bu-rU),  r.  U;  pret. and  pp. 
ttecarburized,  ppr.  decitrburizing.  [<  tie-  priv. 
+  rarbnrtze.  Cf.  F.  decarlmrer.]  To  deprive 
wholly  or  in  part  of  carbon:  the  opposite  ol 
CarburiZC.  Than,  rut-Iron  U  partly  decarburtrrd  in 
tnaktllif  aleel ;  pig-.  Iron  tn  decarburlxed  by  cementation. 
See  eewenttititm.    Alao  ttecari/ttrue ,  decarhtmise. 

decardt  (dS-kitrd'),  r.  t.  [<  de-  +  cardK  See 
discard.]    To  " 


Pedro.  I 

>W.  You 
Vdi. 


those  aim  to  me  committed. 
JoU  liSTers*!  those  by,  drcardrt 
Fteteker,  illsTim,  Iv.  * 


decardinalize  (de-kilr'di-nal-Ix),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 


pp.  decardinalized,  ppr.  decardinalizing.  [=  F. 
decardtnaliscr ;  as  de-priv.  +  cardinal  +  -tze.] 
To  depose  from  the  rank  of  cardinal.  [Kare.] 


...  _  el  to  but  young 
«  front  Koine  to  «> 
llouell, 


at  any  church. 

decant  (de-kanf),  r.  t.  [<  F.  decanter  =  Sp.  Pg. 
deeantar  =  It.  decantare,  <  XL.  decanUire  (in 
chem.),  decant,  prob.  <  L.  dr,  down,  +  ML.  run- 
t«s,  canthus,  a  side,  corner:  see  cimf  >.]  To  pour 
off  gently,  an  liquor  from  its  sediment;  pour 
from  one  vessel  into  another. 

They  nttrml  him  dally  »»  UiHr  clilef. 

Dteant  hla  sine,  and  carve  Ma  Imef.  Sv\ft, 

The  eiceaa  <it  aeld  is  <t*,-«nttd,  and  the  cryatafa  dried 
on  a  plate  of  poruua  porcelain. 

Jiikt.  Jaur.  Sdi.,  3d  »cr.,  XXIX.  4111. 

decanUte't  (dfkan'tat),  r.  /.  [<  NL.  dfeos- 
latns,  pp.  of  demntarc,  decant :  see  decant.]  To 
decant. 

decantate^t  (df-kan'tat  ),  r.  t.  [<  LL.  decan- 
tatus,  pp.  of  decantare,  chant,  chant  much,  L. 
repeat  a  charm,  repeat  anything  often,  also 
leave  off  singing,  <  de-  +  rant«ri»,  sing:  see 
chant,  cant*.]    To  chant;  celebrate  in  song. 

Vet  were  we  not  able  auillcienUy  to  uVnm/o/c.  alnit  and 
m  i  forth  lib  praUea. 

H~,m.  Work.  (r.1.  Parker  S...-.),  L  1*2. 
It  (Lo«il>ar>ty|  aeeineUi  to  me  to  be  the  »ery  Klyalui 
BohU,  so  much  Jteantaud  .  .  .  by  the  reraaa  of  Porta, 

t\ir»<if,  fnidltlca.  I.  11.1, 

J  (dS-kan-ta'ahon),  n.  [<  decant  + 
■arCaVMIltoWow,  etc.]  Theaet  of  pour- 
ing liquor  gently  from  its  lees  or  sediment,  or 
from  one  vessel  into  another. 
The  fluid 


appendages,  at  least  one  pair  of  which  is  che- 
late ;  an  order  of  podophthalmio  or  stalk-eyed 
See  cuts  under  Podopbthalmia  and 
They  have  the  branchial  Inclosed  in  ajiecial 
ptsrlra;  u  Inrtfe  dortal  carap 


hM 

ccjihalothoriirlc  ahlelil,  f.mnnl  by  fualon  of  the  rrjitiall 
and  thoracic  aomltea.  and  uauafly  ]ir«di>«ftpd  In  front  aa  a 
beak  or  roatnun ;  jmathlte*  or  luoutli-parta  ormalatliur  of  a 
pair  of  tuandiblea.  two  pain  "f  maxlUie,  and  three  pairaof 
maxfllliieilaorfrnjl  fawa;  and  live  fialni  of  ambulatory  leus, 
tli-  flmt  pair  of  which  la  usually  enlatved,  uid  otlkerwlae 
Modified  Into  great  plncer-like  claw*  or  chelipedp.  The 
alu'll  to  rvcularly  alio  I.  annually  or  oftener.  aa  ioiiji  aa  thu 
anlnud  continues  to  irrow.  live  onler  prrecnta  two  ex- 
tremca  id  lonn.  aci-ofdlns  to  the  dcvclojMiM-nt  and  con- 
atnictton  of  the  atelomlual  aeniocnU  or  "tall."  In  the 
luiur tailed  or  macmroiia  iMraf^tii.  aa  the  lobater,  ihrlmp, 
prtiwiu  and  cTuwnali.  the  abdoiiM-n  la  pmtrudtil,  Jointed, 
unit  flexible.  In  the  nluirt-  tailed  or  ltrachyurmia  //ccwi*. 
rfit,  aa  the  rraba.  It  U  reduced  and  folded  under  the  tlio. 
rax.  fikrniliK  the  npro»i.  Varbmn  IntiniMtllute  cotKlllioiia 
arealao  found,  aa  In  the  hcrmlt-cralw. 
the  r;..,  i  i  are  dlrldnl  Into  JfuiTuns 
with  or  without  an  intermediate  itn>»P  -tnomnra.  Sec 
tttSM  worda. 

2.  The  ten-armed  cephalopoda ;  a  division  of 
the  dibranehinte  or  acefabiiliferous  Cephalopo- 
da, as  distinguished  from  fktiyjnda,  having  two 
long  tentacles  or  cephalic  processes  (beside* 
the  eight  arms  or  rays),  hearing  suckers  only 
at  their  ends :  also  called  Deeacera.  The  dlvbbm 
Includes  all  except  the  (Mopadidir  and  Ammanttdte.  or 
the  cuttles,  calantartee,  aquiila,  etc  ,  of  aucn  families  as 
S/nmlidee,  Rttemnitidtr.  Stpiidir,  Sepieluiar,  Is IviuxuitV , 
Chinilritthidtr,  Lctipiftridtr,  and  CrancAli'i<i».  See  aecond 
cut  under  eultU. 

decapodal  (de-kap'6-dal),  a.  [<  decapod  +  -a/.] 

Same  as  dccap«<i. 
decapods  (dek'a-pod),  a.  and  n. 
~K»rv.] 


d  waa  allowed  to  atand  In  a  dmnlatiim  .laat  /""'• 

from  duat  by  a  Klaaa  ahade,  for  a  inhii.I,'  of  decapodlform  (dek-a-lK)d'l-fonn)F  a.     [<  NL, 
iVwe.  Ron.  Sue.,  XXXVIII.  4M.    decapns  (-pod-),  decapod,  +  L.  forma,  shape.] 


.'(df-kan'ter),  n.  [<  rfr«i»f  + -crL]  1. 
A  vessel  used  for  receiving  decanted  liquors; 
especially,  a  glass  bottle,  more  or  less  orna- 
mental in  character,  into  which  wine  or  other 
liquor  is  poured  for  use  on  the  table. —  2.  One 
who  decants  liquors. 

decapotalous  (<lek-»-pet  'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  tXaa, 
=  E.  ten,  +  jriTa>oi',1eaf  (mod.  petal). ]  In  bat., 
having  ten  petals. 

decaphyllous  (dek-a-fll'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  cV.o,  =  E. 
ten,  +  pdSm  =  L./olmm,  leaf.]  In  bat.,  having 
ten  leaves. 

decapitalise  (de-kap'i-ta-lu),  r.  (.;  pret.  and  decapodoufl  (de-kap'o 
pp.  dccapttalized,  ppr.  ilccapitaliiina.  [<  dr-  dus).  a.  [<  decapod  + 
priv.  +  capitalize.]  To  reduce  from  the  rank  -on*.]  Same  as  drrnttod. 
or  position  of  a  capital  city,  or  from  a  position  Decapterygiit  (de-  kaf 


decapn 

In  entom'.,  similar 
form  to  a  lobster  or 
crawfish :  applied  to  cer- 
tain aquatic,  carnivo- 
rous, hexapod  larva'  with 
elongate  tapering  bod- 
ies, and  swimming-lami- 
na! on  the  tail.  The 
young  of  the  coleopter- 
ous /Jy/MCM*  and  the 
ncuropfcrous  .f</riV»«  are 
examples  of  this  form. 


of  central  importance, 

It  Rome  could  not  lie  d~«y(tatUrd  without  war. 

ttailt,  TW/./rfij.A  (Lon.b.nX  Jan.  IS,  lv>;. 

decapitate  (de-kan'i-tat),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
decapitatctl,  ppr.  decapitating.  [«  ML.  dieapi- 
tatus,  pp.  of  decapitare  ( >  F.  de'eapiter  =  i'r.  iles- 
capitar,  decapitar  =  Sp.  Fg.  deeapitar  =  It.  de- 
capitare), benead,  <  L.  iff.  off.  +  caiint  icapit-), 
head-]    1.  To  behead ;  cut  off  the  head  of. 

tttajniitte  Uocottn.  and  la  lea  kuotteil  nmarlea  will  mill 
etprwae  the  aaiil*-  dreadful  Mirferliii;  and  re"l*t*nce, 

/>'.  r.ii/Jtir,  Ijindx  of  the  Sorai'eii.  p.  1*7. 


rx-capodiron 
ctAcmend  l.n 


larva  I  f*rt ft. 


In  flermanle  nation*,  aa  U  well  known,  culprits  w 
eapUntrd  hv  niraiu  of  :hc  lirary-bliuleil  hn.ad  t 
mded  awonl.  .V.  un.1  V  .  TUi  aer  .  IV.  . 

love  from  office  summarily.  (Slstig 


ban 

2.  Ti 

r.  s  ] 

decapitation (>le-kap-i-i»'»hoti ).  n .  , 

ilafios  -  Sp,  decapitacian  -  I'g.  dtcapitacdv 


,-re 

Wa> 
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te-rij'i-i),  it.  pi.  [XL., 
<  (Jr.  oVao,  —  E.  fen,  + 
"T'i",s  (frr^jt-j-),  a  fin.] 
An  order  of  fishes,  con- 
taining thoqe  with  ten 
fins,  liloch  and  Schneider. 

decarbonate  (<le-kar'bo- 
nnt).  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dccarl>»nated,  opr.  dr- 
carbanating.  [=  F.  decarl"'natrr ;  as  ae-  priv. 
+  earlmnate,  r.]    To  deprive  of  carbon. 

decarbonizationMe-kiir'l.o-ni-«i'shon). ».  [< 

decarl>oni;c  +  -«fi««i.]  Same  as  dtcarburiza- 
tion. 

decarbonize  (ile-kiir'b.i-niz  i.e.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
decarbonized,  ppr.  drrarlminztng.  [=  F.  dtrar- 
bnniser;  as  dr-  priv.  +  carbonize.]    Same  as 


[=F.d'rrt/>-  decarbnrization  ide-kiir'hu-ri-za'Bhon),  n.  [ 


F.  drcarbnnsation;  as 


uid  they  apeak 
\nti*MUs*  him. 
titers,  I.  II.  la 

dec&re  (de-kiir')i  »•  [<  E.  dieare,  <  Gr.  rVaa,  = 
E.  ten,  +  F.  are :  see  arr2.]  In  the  metric  sys- 
tem, a  superficial  measure,  equal  to  ten  time* 
the  are — that  is,  a  thousand  square  meters,  ar 
very  nearly  a  quarter  of  sn  English  acre. 

docarnationt  oe-kiir-na'shon),  n.  Ktfe-priv. 
+  carnation,  after  inc<iru<ifio».]  The  putting 
off  or  laying  aside  of  carnality  or  fleshly  lusts. 

For  flod  a  Incarnation  Inablcth  man  for  hla  ow  n  rf«af- 
nation,  aa  I  may  aay,  ami  de venture  of  cantallty, 

H'.  J/uJihJiTlar,  Devivute  Eaaaya.  ll.  1. 

decaaemic  (<lek-a-se'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  tVaucryuor. 
<  Mia,  ten,  +  irij/in.  a  sign,  cojMrioi',  a  sign,  mark, 
note,  unit  of  metrical  measurement,  mora.] 
In  cue.  pros.,  consisting  of  ten  units  of  metrical 
measurement:  as,  a  drcanemic  colon. 

decasepalona (dek-a-sep's-lus),  a.  [<Gr.  «V*o.  = 
E.  ten,  +  XL.  sepaUm,  salt*).]  In  hot.,  having 
ten  sepals, 

decastere  (dek'a-ster),  «.  [<  F.  decastere.  <  Gr. 
Mna,  =  E.  few,  +  F.  sfcrc,  <  Gr.  orjyxor.  solid: 
see  stere.]  In  the  metric  system,  a  solid  mea- 
sure, ten  times  the  stere  or  cubic  meter,  and 
nearly  equal  to  13.08  cubic  yards.  Also  spelled 
dekastere. 

decastich  (dek'a-stik),  n.  [<  Gr.  eVau,  —  E.  fes, 
+  trrlxoc,  a  verse.]  A  poem  consisting  of  ten 
lines. 

decastyle  (dek'a-stil),  a.  [=  F.  dceastnU  =  Sp. 
drcasttto  =  l*g.  decastvlo  =  It.  decastilo,  <  Or. 
irK&trri'Anr,  <  fita,  as  E.  ten,  +  OTt/of,  a  column: 
see  *fjVn-3.]  Hsx-ing  ten  columns  in  front,  or 
consisting  of  ten  columns:  as,  a  decastnle  tem- 
ple or  portico. 

decasyllabic  (dek'a-si-lab'ik),<T.  [a=  Y.deea- 
svllabiqne ;  <  Gr.  Mao,  =  E.  ten,  +  av)XaHi,  a  srl- 
lable.]  Having  ten  syllables:  as,  a  decasyllabic 
vers**. 

decatlon  (de-ka'shon),  n.  [<  Gr,  fxtarv.  =  E. 
fritfA,  <  rlfao  =  E.  ten  ;  with  term,  adapted  to 
-ation.]    The  state  of  being  tenth. 

Decatoma  (de-kat'ii-mli),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  tiut,  3 
E.  fen,  +  -roMof,  <  rluittv,  rcuoiv,  cut.]  1.  A 
genus  of  chalcid  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the 
subfamily  Kvrvtomintr,  or  great  extent,  the  stw- 
cies  of  which  uniformly  inhabit  eyiiipidons 
galls,  whether  as  inquilines  or  parasites.  Spt- 
nala.YbW. — 2.  Ag«>nusof  blister-beetles:  sittiie 
as  Mvlabri*.-9.  [Used  as  a  plural.]  In 
treillc's  system,  a  section  of  notacanthine  Jhp- 
tera,  corresponding  to  the  modern  family  Be- 
ridtr. 

decandate  (de-ka'dit).  r.  (.;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
caudated,  ppr.  drcaudating.  [<  L.  dc-  pnv.  + 
eauda.  tall:  see  niudof*.]  To  cut  off  the  tail  of: 
deprive  of  the  tail. 

I  plead  the  t.ix  who,  having  bait  bla  Ull  ai  I  aaj  head 
wai  for  decaudatinp  the  vulpine  aperies  dlreetlv. 

ft  lUotte,  Ilurper'a  Weekly.  May  a,  la7e,  p  570 

decay  (dS-W),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  decage,  dt- 
rate :  <  OF.  decair,  areaoir,  degvtoir.  asaibilated 
drrhair,  dechaeir,  dcehaoir.  decheoir,  drscheoir. 
mod.  dfehoir  =  Pr.  drchazer,  drettzer  =  Sp.  d>- 
caer  —  l'g.  decair  =  It.  decaderc  (=  Sc.  decaid. 
q.  v.).  fall  awav,  decay,  decline,  <  ML.  'dictt- 
acre,  restored  form  of  L.  decidrrr  (wilii  modi- 
fied radical  vowel),  fall  away,  fail,  sink,  perish 
(whence  ult.  E.  deciduous,  q.  v.),<  dr.  down.  + 
raderr,  fall,  whence  ult.  E.  cadence,  chanct  ,  cost  1. 
etc.:  see  these  words,  and  cf.  drcadrnt,  deca- 
dence.] I.  iitfras*.  To  ]utss  gradually  from  a 
sound  or  perfect  state  to  a  less  perfect  "state,  t 

;  far" 


-ation.]    to  want 
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decay 

inferior  condition  or  state ;  specifically,  become 
decomposed  or  corrupted ;  rot. 

Bo  order  the  matter  that  preaching  may  not  deoay. 

Latimer,  id  Sermon  bcf.  lilt,  VI..  1M0. 

Has  ag*  hut  melted  the  nmgh  part*  away, 
Aa  winter  frnlu  grow  tnIM  ore  the)  decay  < 

Pay,  Intl.  of  Horace.  II  II.  319. 
Ill  fare*  the  land,  to  hastening  Ilia  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  aiciiniulate*  and  men  decay. 

Pafaawjfrt,  In-*  fa,  L  11 

Hi*  woods  decoy,  the  woods  decay  sod  fall. 
-Srn.  Putrefy.  Corrupt,  etc.    See  rot, 

D.  trans.  To  Canute  to  become  unsound  or 
impaired;  cause  to  deteriorate ;  impair;  bring 
to  a  worse  state.    [Now  rare  or  colloq.j 

en  all  his  study  to  decay  thla  ottos. 

iMtimrr,  OUt  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1MB. 


.1481 

the  Lepchaa,  tho  home  where  there  haa  been  a 
•I  aTw-ay*  Innuikm  by  th.  surviving  li.matea. 

//.  Spencer,  ITtn.  of  rtocToL.  |  110. 

She  had  the  «re  of  l-ady  Ida  a  youth. 

And  from  the  Queen  a  oVeraar  she  brought  her  up 

r™«»«i«,  ITliH-ew,  III. 

There  Is  such  a  difference  between  dying  iuasonnet  with 
a  cambric  handkerchief  at  one  a  eyea,  and  the  prosaic 
reality  of  deiwusf  certified  In  the  pariah  ri-glater. 

Loteelt,  Among  my  llooks,  lat  avr.,  p.  3d?. 


December 

The  eona  of  Jacob  anawered  Sheclietn  and  llamor  hla 
father  deceitfully,  den.  xxxlr.  I*. 

deceitfulneSS  Ide-set'ful-nes),  it.  Disposition 
or  tendency  to  deceive  or  mislead ;  tin-  tiuality 
of  being  deceitful. 


this  in  i 

ih'd  i 


,  that  the  best 


i  (de-ses'),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  decmned, 
ppr.  decearinq.   [<  ME.  deceken,  duutea, 
the  noun.]   To  depart  from  life;  die, 


Free 


less  (de-set'le«).  a.  [< 
from  deceit.  [Rare.] 


et,  Sotiom,  II.  in. 

f/f <  f I  f  waVw€jT»^ 


It  la  ordryned,  that  when  any  Ilmder  or  Sustcr  «f  thla 
(tilde  la  deceeaed  oate  off  thla  worlde,  then,  wlthyn  the 
ixi  dayea of  that  Broiler  i 
Poulea.ye  Steward  of  thia 


then  the  open  cruelty 
Milton,  Areupagltka,  p.  Is. 

decay  (df-lce').  «•    [<  <t>rviy,  >'.]    1.  Gradual 


loss  of  soundness  or  perfection ;  a  falling  by    _  ...  o  *  a*  .  Sounct*.  txxll. 

degrees  into  an  impaired  condition  or  state;  im-  X1^*"  ™ ,  r>n  ,,.A 


intellect,  etc. 

And  the  aeyd  Churehe  wy th  all  the  place*  falleth  In  gret 
TorkiiigtGji,  Ibanc  ol  y.i^i   I  ravi  il,  j  .  4  j. 

I.  wofull  wight. 
Against  my  conaclcnce  heere  did  Ihjtht, 
And  brought  my  follower*  all  unto  decay. 

Thauuu  Slulcl*  (Child  a  Hailed*,  VII.  MIX 
He  who  hath  benl  him  o'er  tho  dead 
Ere  the  Brat  day  of  death  la  fled,  .  .  . 
Before  Aecu.v'j  ettaemg  ringers 
Have  swept  the  line*  where  hcaoty  linger*. 

Byron,  The  Giaour,  I.  72. 

Hla  |John~>na)  failure  waa  not  to  be  aacrlbed  U>  Intel- 
lertual  datau,  Mneautay. 

Specifically— 2.  Decomposition;  putrefaction; 
rot— St.  Death;  dissolution. 

Grit  dolour  waa  for  hi*  dtcay. 
That  aae  uiihappjLie  waa  slain. 
BatiU  of  Harlan  (Child's  Ballad*,  VII.  ISSX 


At  If  that  were  an  epithet  In  favour,  which  ia  intendrd 
to  aggravation  !  So  he  that  should  call  Satan  an  enclenji 
devlL  should  Imply  that  aotue  devil  la  not  unclean;  or  de 
Cv.V  lusl*.  ao.ue  1„.U  *»*mfa  ^  ,  , 

noli.*  oadi  (E.  E.  T.  s.),  p.  luu.    E.  also  deeearablr,  rtefwraM*,-  <  MK.  dtteuablr. 

(fewayrahe/,  eto.,  only  in  sense  of  'deceitful,' < 
OK.  decrrable  (  F.  dtcrttiblr),  deceitful,  <  rfrecrrr, 
deceive:  see  demtr.]  L  <>■  1.  That  may  be  de- 
ceived; subje 
ble  of  being  i 
imposture. 

Blind,  and  the! 
In  nioat  tliinint  aa  a  <  hlld 

Ififton.  S.  A.,  I.  «• 

»f.  I  rotmcmg  error  or  tieceptton ,  aecepti\e. 

How  falae  and  dmimhk  that  common  tat  luu  la.  which 
U  ao  much  rell'd  upon,  tluat  the  fhilatlnn  MauUtrate  la 
cuato*  utrluaque  ubula-,  keeper  of  lioth  Ublet 

JfiffoH.  civil  Power. 

11.1  s.  Capability  of  being  deceived  ;  deceiv- 
nbleness. 


Yoor  brother  *  dead :  thla  morning  he  drnaid, 

F/elcAer.  Wife  for  a  Month,  v.  .1. 

-BjTL  Krpir*.  etc.    See  ifi»l. 

■  (dt^se«t'),  P.  a.    Departed  from  Ufe ; 

Theao  poor  rude  lines  id  thy  tUr*n*r*l  lover. 

.VAair  ' 


drceilere,  depart,  go  away,  depart  from  life,  die, 
<  de-,  away.  +  erdrrr,  go.  See  </<-<vdoiif.]  To 
go  away ;  depart ;  secede. 


The  acundal  of  achiime.  to  ahew  that  they  had.  I.  just 
catuw  for  which  .  .  .  they  decetfecf  from  Borne. 

>u«rr.  lb.  Hlat.,  V.  III.  SS. 

decedent  (d(»-s6'dent),  a.  and  ».  [<  L.  drer- 
<t>n(f-K  ppr.  of  drerdrre,  depart:  see  ffcoraw.] 
I.t  a,  (ining  away ;  departing;  si-cetling. 

U.  a.  A  deceased  person.  [U.  S..  used 
chiefly  in  law.] 


deceit  (de-s4t'),  "•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dreritr, 
ilertyle,  deccelr,  decript,  etc. ;  <  ME.  dreeile,  de- 
rtjftr,  dcnerit,  dtawyfe,  dunayte.  ilrssayte,  ete.,  < 


If  thou  aenival  fayr.  thy  nature  makcth  nat  that. 
t/ecrjrraMe  or  the  fehlraee  of  the  cyen  that  token. 

rAaHeer.  Itoethlua,  III.  proar  h. 

deceivableneBB  (de-se'va-bl-nes),  «.  1.  Lia- 
bility to  be  deceived. — 2f.  Liability  to  deceive ; 
deceitfnlnesa. 


waa  brought  In  aorrowfull  dlanmy 
eive  the  doome  of  her  decay. 

Synaer,  W,  g..  V. 


«IL  12. 

-not  killed  by  Mr.  Aahton-lwit 
at  once. 

B  af/Hrfe.  Letter.,  II.  M7. 


4f.  A. 

Dr. 

of  a  demy  that  C 

6f .  A  cause  of  decay. 

He  lluat  plot*  to  be  the  only  figure  among  cipher*  la  the 
flleray  of  the  wliole  ase.  />  ]<-  <  i 

fl.  Ixmis  of  fortune  or  property;  misfortune; 
ruin :  applied  to  persons.  [Obsolete  orarchaic.  J 

If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  In  aWa»  with 
tbee.  Uv.  XXV.  34. 

Then,  U  he  thrive,  and  I  be  ca*t  away, 
Tile  wont  was  thia,—  my  love  waa  my  demy. 

Skat.,  Sonneta,  Int. 
A  merchant  of  Pllniouth  In  England 
been  mayor  there),  called  [blankl  " 
Into  demy,  ratiH'  to  Ca*c<>  Bay. 

nT.  Uial 


OF.  derrile,  (/cecyfr,  decoite,  decoitle,  dtchoile, 
decrpte,  f.,  deceit,  descait.  derept,  m.,  deceit,  <  L. 
dceephu,  deceit,  <  decipere,  deceive:  see oVcWre-, 
deception.  Cf.  cwMcn'f,  receipt.']  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  false  or  misleading;  falseness; 
falsehood;  deception;  deceptiveness. 

(».  thatdcce.7  ahould  dwell 
In  aoch  a  gorgvoua  palace  I  {Saw*..  K  and  }.,  ill.  < 

2.  The  act  <ir  practice  of  deceiving ;  conceal- 
ment or  perversion  of  the  truth  for  the  purpose 
of  misleading;  fraud;  cheat ing. 
And  thua  often  tyme  he  waa  revenged  of  hla 


3.  That  which  deceives; 
signed  to 

flee. 


p.  so. 

»  de- 
arti- 


n  pi. 


Winthrvy,  1 


_  a  of  a  Church :  which  abuul 
in  the  place  where  lite  ralrlorch  Jacob  inhabited. 

Suttdjia,  Travailea,  p.  137. 

a  871L  1.  Decline,  decadence,  deterioration,  degenersey, 
withering. 

decay  able  <d$-ka'a-bl),  a.  r<  <fcr«y  +  -<i6/>. 
Cf.  OF.  <Ueheable,  denchtahle,  detluiabtc.']  Capa- 
ble of  or  liable  to  decay.  [Rare.] 

Were  Ilia  strength  drrauabU  with  time  there  might  lie 
aome  hope  in reluctation ;  hut  never  did  nratiall  man  coil' 
teat  u£BJnat  tend  without  coming  abort  home 

Mir.  T.  -lifoiiM,  Works,  III.  III. 

decayedneu  (de-kad'nes),  it.  The  state  of  be- 
ing impaired;  a  decayed  state. 
rf«e»w.r  (de-ka'6r),  n.    That  which  ca 


l  ir  m,  l..iu  !•  utter 
Job  xxvii.  t. 


4.  In  laic,  any  trick,  device,  craft,  collusion, 
false  representation,  or  underhand  practice, 
used  to  defraud  another:  now  more  commonly 
called  frand  or  mixrejirrm  nlnlinu.  _8yn.  1  and 
a  />ece»f,  IteeejMwH,  Fraud,  craft,  cunning,  duplicity, 
double-deallnsr,  gville,  trickery,  willnees,  treachery,  flneaae, 
Impoetiire.  hrttit  Is  a  shorter  and  mure  energetic  word 
for  deceltfnlneaa.  Indicating  Hie  quality ;  It  is  also,  but  more 
rarely,  used  to  expreaa  the  act  or  manner  of  deceiving. 
The  reverse  u>  tree  of  deervtim,  w  hlch  ia  properly  the  act 
or  course  liy  which  one  deceived,  and  not  properly  the 
iiuallty:  It  may  express  the  atale  of  being  deceived. 
Praud  la  an  act  or  a  aerie*  of  act*  of  deceit  by  which  one 
altempta  to  benefit  himself  at  the  ex|»  n»e  of  othera.  II 
la  generally  a  tweaking  of  law  ;  the  others  are  not.  See 
artifice  and  deetjftive. 

Perhaps,  as  s  child  of  rfrretf , 


Your 


U  a  i 


of  your  whoreson  dead 
Skak.,  Hamlet,  v.  I. 

(doses'),  m.  [<  ME.  deceit,  detea,  de- 
f  ,  <  OF.  (!><*«,  F.  rfrVeV  =  Sp.  decern,  <  L.  de- 
CfKtu*,  death,  lit.  departure,  <  dtcrderc,  pp.  de- 
ees»s#,  depart,  go  away:  see  deccde.]  Depart- 
ure from  life;  death. 


Mixra  anil  Kll&a,  who  appeared  in  glory  and  apoke  of 
hla  dcceiue  whkh  lie  ahould  accompliah  at  JeruaaleiiL 

Luke  ix.  SO,  31. 

Syn.  ItcaiA,  ftereaee  ftrmiee.  lUath  is  the  common 
term  for  the  ending  of  life,  foow  is  ■lightly  euphe- 
mistic ;  II  Is  lea*  forcible  and  hai*h  than  <f«irA.  fVmiae 
applle*  primarily  to  a  sovereign,  who  at  ileath  sends  down 
or  tran*mlt*  his  title,  ete  (see<ni<iutlon  from  Blackstotie, 
under  uVmise),  and  henee  to  othera  with  refeTeii'^  to  tlie 
transtufesalon  of  their  ]ioa*e**lon*.  The  use  of  clemov  for 
death  apart  from  Una  idea  ia  ftgurallvc,  euphemistic,  or 


Trttnywn,  Maud.  till.  3. 
And  fall  Into  deception  unaware.  Hilton,  P.  L,  ix.  302. 
Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labourer*  who  have  reaped  down 
your  field*,  which  I*  of  yon  kept  back  by  fraud,  erlelli 

Jo*.  V.  4. 

deceitful  (de-set'ful),  a.  [<  deceit  + -M.]  Full 
of  deceit;  tending  to  mislead,  deceive,  or  in- 
snare;  tricky;  fraudulent;  cheating. 

Is  hla  tongue,  aa  if  he  were  loath  to 
I  an  Organ. 

Bp.  farle,  Mkro  coamographle,  A  Child*. 

The  amilea  of  Joy,  the  tears  of  woe. 
Deeril/ut  »lllne,  deceitful  flow,  - 
Tliere  s  nothing  true  but  Heaven. 

Jfaars,  HiU  world  Is  all  a  Bcetlng  show. 

=  Byn_  llrrejeiir,  t>rerilful.  etc.  (see  decep(l'nr),  delusive, 
fallaelont.  Itislni  ere.  hvpocrUieiil.  falsi',  hollow 

deceitfully  (de-set'ftil-i).  adc.    In  a  deceitful 
manner;  fraudulently  :  with  deceit ;  in  a  man- 
view  to' deceive. 


All  dcreimfifene*.  of  unrightcoilsnee*.       2  The*,  ii.  10. 

deceivably  (d?-ee'va-bli),  adc.  In  a  deceivable 
manner. 

deceivancet,  «•    [ME.  rfr<-i-yr«Nce,  detect) cancc, 

<  OF.  dectvanec  i  F.  tieccranee ),  <  deecver,  deeei  ve : 
scerfewirc,]    Deceit;  deception. 

Here  of  a  desceyraun  the!  conoeild  lilm  to  do. 

It'Jjtrt  of  Urtiniic,  p.  133. 

deceivantt,  a.  [ME.  *tfrvieyr«Mf,  fftseryruunf,  < 
OF.  decerant  {F.  de'eerant),  ppr.  of  decrtcr,  de- 
ceive: see  decfire]  Deceitful. 

Alle  tlie  wordea  that  I  apake  thai  ben  Irewe.  rfor  by 
woman  la  many  a  man  disceyved,  and  therefore  1  eletwd 
hlr  dueevuiiunf,  for  by  woman  lien  many  towtie*  aonkrn 
and  brent.  Jferfin  (E,  E.  T.  n.),  111.  4SS, 

deceiTe  (dij-eflv'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deceivtd, 
ppr.  deceirinri.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  deceare. 
drceere;  <  Mfi.rfrcryrt  B,</<-Jtayrrn,o5iA<ayr<-ii.  ■  I. •.. 

<  OF.  deceter,  decereir,  etc.,  F.  *wroir  =i  Fr. 
decrbre  =  OSp.  dt  cebir,  <  L.  decipere,  deceive, 
beguile,  entrap,  <  de,  from,  +  capere,  take :  see 
capticc.  Cf.  poserirr,  pereeice,  receive.]  1.  To 
mislead  bv  a  false  appearance  or  statement ; 

to  believe  what  is  false,  or  to  disbelieve 
what  is  true  ;  delude. 

■  deceive  you.  Mat  xxlv.  4. 

who  had  deceived  many  In  hla  Time,  waa 
'  by  many.    Baker,  Chronbi.-s.  p.  233. 
Wooden  work 
Painted  like  porphyry  to  ifecei'ee  the  eve. 

oVewm'n.y,  King  and  Bool 

2.  To  cause  to  fail  in  fulfilment  or 
frustrate  or  disappoint. 

I  Bow  liellevexl 
The  happy  day  approach 'd. 
Nor  are  my  hope*  deceived. 

3t.  To  take  from ;  rob  stealthily. 

The  Uirdera  wherein  you  plant  yoqr  frail-tree*  (should) 
lie  fair,  ,  .  .  and  act  with  fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  spar- 
ingly. le.t  they  aWasiSJ  the  tree*.  Harm,  Hardens. 

4.  To  cause  to  pass;  while  away.  [Poetic  and 
rare.] 

l  oftentimes demrrd  the  listless  hour 

«'..nf»lrv,rl/,  . 


deceiTer  (de  se'ver),  n.  One  who  deceives: 
one  who  leads  into  error;  a  cheat:  an  impostor. 

My  father  peradvcnlnro  will  feel  roe,  and  I  shall  seem 
to  him  a*  a  Jovirer,  and  I  .hail  bring  a  curse  upon  we, 
and  nut  a  blea.ing.  lien.  xxvIL  li 

Hence  with  thy  brew'd  enchantments,  foul  deertter! 


Host  thou  betray'd  my  credulous  Innocence 
With  visor'd  falsehood  and  baae  forgery? 

Milton,  tvimus,  1.  Hist, 

December  (df'-sem'ber).  «.   [=  F.  dcWmhrr  = 

Sp.  dicirmbrc  =  Pg.  dczi  mbrn  =  It.  did  mhrt  — 
D.  6.  Dsn.  ISw.  drrrrnbrr,  <  L.  dccrmt*:r,  tin- 
tenth  month  I  see  def.).  <  derrm  =.  K.  t>  n:  w 
.]     That  month  of  the  year  in  which 
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December 

the  sun  touches  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  at  the 
winter  solstice,  being  then  at  his  greatest  dis- 
tance south  of  the  equator;  the  twelfth  and 
last  month  according  to  the  modern  mode  of 
reckoning  time,  having  thirty-one  days.  In  the 
Roman  calendar  it  was  the  tenth  month,  reckon- 
ing from  March.    Abbreviated  Dec. 

Men  srr  April  when  they  woo,  and  Itmmbtr  when  Uiey 
wed.  Shot.,  As  you  Like  It,  It.  I. 

December ly  (de-sera 'ber-li),  a.     [<  December 
+  -fyi.]   Like  December;  wintry;  cold. 

The  many  bleak  and  deeensoerfy  nights  of  a  wren  vrars' 
widowhood.  Stmu,  Tristram  Shandy,  V.  aus. 

i,  n.  [=  F.  Drecm- 
;  <  December  +  -ist.  Cf.  Dekabrist.]  A 
participant  in  or  supporter  of  an  event  happen- 
ing in  the  month  of  December;  specifically,  in 
Russian  hut.,  a  participant  in  the  conspiracy 
ami  insurrection  against  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
on  his  accession,  December,  18°Jd.  Also  called 

Those  al  the  Drcrmbrutt  who  were  still  alive  were  par- 
doned. D.  JT.  Kalian,  Kuasia,  p.  Ua 

decern  costate  (dS-sem-kos'tat),  a.   [<  L.  dr- 
cem,  =  E.  ten,  +  casta,  rib,  +  -att ' :  see  MMtoJt.] 
In  hot.,  having  ten  rihs  or  elevated  ridges,  as 
certain  fruits,  etc.    Also  written  lO-eoytfu-fc. 
decemdentate  (drVsem-den'tat),  a.    f<  L.  de- 
cern, =  E.  ten,  +  den(t-)*,  =  E.  tooth,  +  -aft*  m 
-ed1.]    Hating  ten  points  or  teeth, 
decemfid  (de-sem'fid),  a.     [<  L.  decern,  =  E. 
tea,  +  -Jtiiwi,  cleft,  <  findere  (fid-),  cleave,  di- 
vide, =  E.  bite.]    Divided  into  ten  parts ;  spe- 
cifically, in  oof.,  divided  at  least  to  the  middle 
into  ten  segments  or  lobes.  Also  writ  ten  10-fid. 
decemlocular  (dt!-sem-lok'u-l|r),  a.    [<"  1,. 
decern,  —  E.  tern.  +  lontlus,  'dim.  of  locus,  a 
place.]   Id  bat.,  having  ten  cells:  appUed  to 
,  etc. 

(dS-scm-pod'aV),  a.  [<  EL.  dc- 
ati»,  having  ten  feet  (in  length),  <  decem- 
pes  (-/<«/-),  being  ten  feet:  see  decempcde.~}  1. 
Having  ten  feet;  decapod.—  2f.  Ten  feet  in 
length.  Bailey. 
decempedet,  <>.  [HE.  decempede  =  F.  decern- 
pMe,  a.,  <  EL.  decempes  (-/ftf-),  being  ten  feet 
(square),  <  E.  decern,  =  E.  ten,  +  pen  ( ped-)  =  E. 
foot.']   A  square  of  ten  feet. 

Tula  uumlier  wlMit  the  likelh  to  pastyue 
IHsscniaclh  alle  tUr*m)*4et  xvlll. 
Benombor  hem,  not  tvmcs  twyna  nyde  (nyne) 
D*f*Mt»'*U*  thereof  thrr  shall  he  seen 

°": V^UTJtStfi  *  t.  ,x .  « 

Decempedes  (de-seni'pe-dez),  «.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  decempes  (seo  tfaxmpede),  <  E,  decern  (= 
Gr.  ii*a  =  K.  ten)  +  Or.  Toec  (too-)  =  L.  Ml 
( neri-)  =  E./oof.]  A  division  of  amphipoda.  in- 
cluding those  which  have  only  ten  feet.  Also, 
erroneously,  Decempoda. 
DecempennataB  (de'sem-pe-na'te),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
fern.  pi.  of  decempennatu* :  see  decempennati .] 
In  rJundevaU's  classification,  a  group  of  <•  oni  ros- 
tral oscine  passerine  birds  of  the  old  world,  rep- 
resented by  the  weavers  (Ploceitur),  whydah- 
birds  (r«faiM<r),  and  hedge-sparrows  (Jcwuto- 
riiue),  as  collectively  distinguished  from  other 
fringilline  birds  by  the  possession  of  ten  instead 
of  only  nine  primaries, 
decempennate  (de-eom-pen'at),  a.  [<  XL.  de- 
cempennatnt,  <  L.  decern,  =  E.  fei 
wing:  seo  patnate.)  In 
primaries  or  flight-feathers  upon  the 
bone  or  manus. 
decemvir  (df-aem'ver),  n. ;  pi.  decemvirt,  de- 
cemviri (-vera,  -vi-ri).  PL.  decemviri,  p].,  with 
later  sing,  dreemrir,  <  decern,  =  E.  ten,  +  rir 
=  AS.  tn-r,  a  man:  s*e  virile  and  trerpild.] 
1,  One  of  the  ten  men.  or  decemviri,  the  title  of 
four  differently  coustituted  bodies  in  ancient 
Home,  (n  i  A  Iwdr  of  luaiclatralea  elected  In  441  B.  c  fur 
mm  year  t*»  |irepare  a  lyitma  of  wrltAeu  laws  fsvslsMM 
U'uImm  rt-r,t*wiu\  with  alMolufe  fH.wenuf  troti'mineut. 
juid  ancve^lt-il  t«v  anu4lu-r  fur  a  **vond  year,  wh**  x\\\v\ 
tyrannically  under  tlielr  leafier  AppliM  Clandlim,  ai»d 
aimed  lo  penteluate  their  twiner,  bat  wrre 
In  MA  Tile  urremvin  itt  the  Unit  year  CS 
aixl  tliuee  of  the  atv-urul  yeiu*  the  remnlnint 
<>  I.  limte.1  twelve  Util.v  funning  (with  n  imlit 
tl-uiaud  a  leual  c«>le.  (»<)  A  euurt  uf  jnntlrefu 
, of  anrlrnc  lint  uncertain  oritii 
•tvll,  and  under  tie-  nnplre  al' 
eri  le»ta»Hi  al  .-.ill.-ire  (.f<-.-rmn 

irrorum),  eleetcd  for  life  from  ahnal 
id  Inajiectlon  of  the  Nll.i  lllnc  l«...k», 
juiiul,-«mnr\i  in  the  lir»t  een. 
andemrniaviuner.  (Jeeeuinn 
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Venice. -taws  of  the  (Uoemvlra.  H«e  Twin  ToWrr, 

under  loUf. 

decern  viral  (de-aem'vi-ral),  a.  [=  F.  dfcr-mti- 
rat  =o  Sp.  deeenriral  =  Fg.  decipwriral  —  IE  de- 
cemrirale,  <  L.  deccmriralix,  <•  fjrecsirtri ;  see  <If- 
ecmri'r.]    Fertaining  to  the  decemvirs. 

Before  they  went  out  of  the  cittte,  the  4f«remrira/f 
lawea  t. which  now  are  knuwne  by  Um  name  uf  the  twelve 
Tabids)  they  tet  up  openly  to  be  scene,  euk-raveti  In  brawe. 

Uollamt,  U.  of  Uvy,  p.  127. 

decemvirate  (de-sem'vi-rat),  n.  [=  F.  decern- 
rirut  a  Sp.  dfoenrirafo  =  Fg.  IE  deeemvirato, 

<  E.  dtecntriratux,  <  decemviri:  see  decemriral.] 
1.  The  office  or  term  of  office  of  a  body  of  de- 
cemvirs.—  2.  A  body  of  ten  men  in  authority. 

If  such  a  dtwmvirale  ahunld  ever  attempt  to  restore  our 
constitutional  liberty  by  constitutional  means,  I  would 
clert  in  their  cause  such  talents  as  I  hare. 

Sir  H*.  Jvnet.  To  Lord  AlUlorp. 

decemviri  n.    Latin  plural  of  decemvir. 
decemvir&hip  (de-sem'ver-ship),  «.    K  decem- 
vir +  -fhip.]    The  office  ordignity  of  decemvir. 

The  <f«ermFiriAi>  and  live  eunditiuns  uf  hU  eolleajfues 
br^etlier  had  so  ureatly  thainecd. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Uvy,  p.  115. 

deeencet  (dfi'sens),  «.   [<  OF.  ilettucn;  see  oV- 
ctmcy.]  Decency. 
What  with  more  dretnet  wore  In  silence  kept,  flryden, 

decency  (dfi'sen^i),  n. ;  pi.  decencies  (-sir). 
[Fonnerlv  also  <ir««t<ir';  <  OF.  decencc,  F.  dc- 
cetuse  =  fvp.  Pg.  dfcrnrin  =  It.  decenta,  <  E.  de- 
ccntia,  comeliness,  <  deccn(t-)*,  comely,  decent .] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  decent,  fit, 
suitable,  or  becoming;  propriety  of  action, 
speech,  dress,  etc. ;  proper  formality ;  becom- 
ing ceremony;  modesty;  specifically,  freedom 
from  ribaldry  or  obscenity. 

The  Greekea  call  tills  good  era 
kinde.  to  scene,  the  Ullne*  [dee. 
call  It  by  a  acbulaatlrall  terms  luVceneie). 

Putitnkam,  Arte  of  Hoc.  Poetic,  p.  Sift. 

laughter  can  very  seldom  lie 
into  on  Heroic  Poem. 
Addirm,  spectator,  No.  27B. 
The  consideration  immediately  subsequent  to  the  bvtnjf 
of  a  thin*  la  what  agrees  or  dlsairreea  with  that  Uiirui; 
what  b  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  it :  and  from  ' 
the  tiMtinu  of  rfceency  or  Ijidecency,  th  ' 

Immodest  wncils  sxlmlt  of  no  . 
Kur  want  of  derenry  Is  want  of 

/fwrvnvNien,  On  Translated  Verse,  1.  114. 

2.  That  which  is  decent  or  becoming. 

The  external  tUeeneies  at  worship.  Rp.  Atterhury. 

He  became  careless  of  the  tfeeewrirs  which  were  expect, 
ed  f n.m  a  man  so  highly  distinguished  In  the  literary  and 
political  world.  Jfueanbiji,  Machlavclll. 

=  Byn.  1.  IssrorDDt,  sultaldcnras,  nratnoes,  purity,  deli- 
cacy. 

decenna  (de-sen'ft),  ».    Same  as  'feces nary 2. 

decennary1  (de -sim'a-ri),  n. ;  pi.  decennaries 
(-riz).  [=  F.  dc'eenna'ire  —  8p.  <<e<v«<trio  =  Pg. 
It.  decennarin,  <  E.  decennis,  adj.,  of  ten  years: 
see  dtuvnntal.)    A  period  of  ten  years, 

decennary-  (dfsen Vri),  «.  and  n.  [Prop,  "dr- 
cennry,  <  ME.  'decenarius,  decennartHS,  \  dece~ 
num,  decena,  decenna,  a  tithing  (ten  families), 

<  L.  •uVwniu,  in  pi.  contr.  deni,  distrib.  adj., 
ten  each,  by  tens,  <  decern,  ten:  see  decimal.) 
I.  a.  Consisting  of  or  involving  ten  each ;  re- 
lating to  a  tithing. 


f  curry  thins  In  hU 
it !,  we  In  our  vulgar 


tntjfpui  tea  mtii 
CryiilAAItt'C  Of 

w*.  <e)  An 

snmuiif,  nrti'rvi!. 
*u  It  C,  fnr  thr 

etc.;  incrraitnl  to  Ufte 
tur?  B.  c.   (J)  A  i«k1> 
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ffrrut diriilttndigy**  t-nr>l<>aaU> 
ll<-  lunttft  atnuiiii  rltlju  u«, 
2.  By 


ne  of  any  official  body  of  StttJS 
as  the  old  Council  of  Ten  in 


IX  it.  In  old  Eng.  lav,  a  tithing  consisting  of 
n  freeholders  ami  their  families. 


•  ten 

decennert,  ».  [Also  drcennicr,  dedner ;  <  OF. 
dizcHicr,  disenicr,  (  MI..  mdecenarins,  decenna- 
rins:  goo  </»rr-n>uirv-.]  One  of  the  ten  free- 
holders forming  a  decennary. 

f*?rii*rrs,  alia*  rtVeenhM-rs,  alias  /Miner*.  /Veennuni 
coliietll  of  tile  French  Itizirtu,  I.  p.,  Ten.    11  slg- 

ntnctll  in  the  ancient  murium, -lit*  of  our  Iaw  vueti  as  scrw 
w.uit  to  luive  oversight  ami  cheek  of  Ten  Priiillrgll*  'or 
the  maintenance  of  the  King's  Peace ;  and  tin.  limit*  or 
compass  of  their  Jurisdiction  was  called  /A-«,uia. 

Cmrll,  Diet,  and  Interpreter. 
In  case  of  the  default  of  appearance  in  a  Jeevwirr.  hi» 
nine  pledge,  had  one  and  thirty  day*  to  bring  the  delin 
<|uent  forth  to  Jnsttee, 

firldiuir,  I'nnses  of  the  Increase  of  Robbers.  (  "> 

decennial  (de-sen'i-nl),  a.  and  it.    [<  L.  as  if 

'decennialh,  prop,  dccennalis  (>  V.  dr'ccnnol  = 
Hp.  dccennl  =  Pg.  dcc-nnal  —  It.  dcccnnatc,  of 
ton  vizirs).  <  drtfm,  —  E.  ten,  +  annu«.  a  yr-ar.] 
I.  a.  1.  Continuing  for  ten  years;  consisting 
of  ten  years:  as,  it  decennial  period. —  2.  Oc- 
curring ever)-  ten  years:  as,  «Vr< »««/  games. 

This  >!l..ws  an  average  rfnvn  i,„ll  Increase  of  an  AO  per 

sh  the  seventy  ycora,  from  our 
Lintvtn,  in  Raymond,  p  S3. 


II.  «.  1.  A  decennial  anniversary.— 8.  A 
celebration  of  a  decennial  anniversary. 

decenniert,  n.    Same  as  decenncr. 

decennlum  (d(--«eu'i-tun),  n.  [E  .  <  decern,  =  E. 
ten,  +  annus,  a  year.]    A  period  of  ten  years. 

These  are  the  only  monuments  of  early  typograpliy  ac- 
knowledged to  came  within  the  present  uWiuuush. 

Haftess,  Introd.  to  Ut.  of  Knrv.pe,  I.  til.  |  S. 

decennOTal  (d(v-een'i/-val),  a.  [<  EL.  decrnno- 
ralis,  of  nineteen  years,  <  E.  decern,  =  E.  fe-s, 
+  unrein  =  E.  ntne.]  Pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber nineteen ;  designating  a  period  or  cycle  of 
nineteen  v ears.  Hee  Metontc  cycle,  under  cycle. 
[Kare.] 

Melon,  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  Pelofsmneatao  war. 
constituted  a  decrnnontl  circle,  or  of  nineteen  years :  Uie 
same  wbldi  wo  now  call  the  gulden  number.  Holier. 

decennovary  (dfj-sen'6-v4-ri),  a.    Same  as  de~ 

cennoral.  Holder. 

decent  (de'sent),  a.  [<  F.  rfewsf  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
decentc,  <  Ll  deccn(t-)s,  comely,  fitting,  ppr.  of 
dceere,  become,  befit,  akin  to  decus,  honor,  tame, 
whence  ult.  decorate,  q.  v.1  1.  Becoming,  fit, 
or  suitable  in  words,  behavior,  dress,  etc. ; 
proper;  seemly;  decorous. 

what  honor  Is  dtttnl  for  the  king,  and  for 
according  unto  their  vrK-atlona. 
Latlmtr,  1st  Sermon  bcf.  P^lsr.  VX.  Vita 
Tliat  which  he  doth  well  and  enmmendaldy  U  eoerds- 
renf,  and  the  contrary  mdecent 

ruitmham.  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeaie,  p.  iJL 
But  since  there  must  be  ornaments  both  in  painting  and 
poetry,  If  tiiey  are  not  necessary,  they  must  at  least  be  de> 
rent .-  that  at.  In  tlielr  due  place,  and  but  moderately  naed. 

Dryilrn,  ParalUl  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

A  deceit!  behaviour  and  appearance  In  church  b  what 
cltarms  me.  Gotdmith,  Vicar,  x. 

Specifically  —  2.  Proper  with  regard  to  mod- 
esty;  free  from  indelicacy;  conformable  to  some 


ewv^v  ,  ueo  inim  iii'icnc 

standard  of  modesty. 


The  Kiinonilans  seem  to  have  I 
It  mm  not  <(. foi  Um  in  t"  I 
once  of  Uila  religious  rite. 

Jartin,  Keinarks  on  KcrJcsv  Hist. 

3.  Moderate;  respectable;  fair;  tolerable;  pass- 
able; good  enough:  as,  a  decent  fortune;  he 
made  a  very  decent  appearance. 

Even  at  this  day,  a  dereiu  prose  style  la  Use  rarest  of 
accomplishments  ill  (lermany.        It*  Qhviueey.  Rhetoric. 

It  was  only  as  an  Inspired  and  Irresponsible  person  thai 
he  [Hilton |  could  live  on  deeeul  terms  with  bla  own  self- 
confident  individuality. 

fxnrWf,  Among  my  Books,  id  aer,  p.  T.X 


Sslona  the  parent  and  Hjialato  the  child  are  na 
never  can  become  meaningless  to  any  oihe  who  has  a  u>- 
rrivf  knowledge  of  Use  history  of  the  world. 

K.  A.  Frttmnn,  Venice,  p.  176. 

decently  (de'sent-li),  adv.   1.  In  a 
becoming  manner;  with  propriety  of  1 
or  speech;  with  modesty. 

Past  hope  of  safety,  'twas  his  latest  care, 
Like  falling  Csssar.  <f'cu//y  to  die.  Drydtn. 
Phn !  pho  I  do  the  thing  derenffy,  and  like  a  Christian. 

Shrrvlan,  The  Rivals,  (tL  i. 

2.  Tolerably;  passably;  fairly.  [Colloq.] 

The  greater  part  of  the  pieces  it  contains  may  be  said 
to  be  very  dttenlly  written.  Edinburgh  Rtc,  1.  taa 

decentness  (d^'sent-nes),  n.  Decency. 

decentralization  (de-sen'tral-i-Ka'shon),  s. 
[=F.  dicentralisation  ;  as  decentralise  +  Nation.] 
The  act  of  deeentralixing,  or  the  state  of  being 
decentralized;  specifically,  in  j>olitKS,  the  act 
or  principle  of  removing  local  or  special  func- 
tions of  government  from  the  immediate  di- 
rection or  control  of  the  central  authority: 
opposed  to  centralisation. 

In  Prance,  as  the  feudal  life  ran  its  coarse,  everything 
gradually  tended  to  unity,  monarchy,  eentrallration ;  in 
IJennany,  the  spirit  of  1«h  atlty,  srparatton.  decent eoYi'.-e. 
lion  prevailed.  SlilU.  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  ltO. 

decentralize  (dl  mm'to&H),  r.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  decentralized,  ppr.  decentralizing.  [=  F. 
drcentrnliser ;  as  tie-  priv.  +  centralize.}  To 
distribttto  or  take  away  from  a  center,  or  a 
central  situation  or  authority;  disperse,  as 
what  has  been  brought  together,  concentrat- 
ed, or  centralized. 

uilreVm'tnll.rl.'.fleeKrl."^!}!'  /TsTjIr s*w!  "xXtTt'ti' 
lint  In  large  mteUes  that  Iwcome  prcdoi 


dusirUI,  tber.  Is  added  »  deeenfrafilinv) 
teni  f..r  the  imliMtnii)  »truetiu«i. 

//  .S>»iwer,  Prln.  of  SocsaL,  t  tt* 

decephalizatlon  (de-Hefa-li-za'shon),  n.  [<  de- 
crphalize  +  -afion.l  In  zool.,  simplification  or 
degradation  of  cephalic  parts ;  reduction  of  the 
head  in  complexity  or  specialization  of  its  parts; 
the  process  of  decepbaiizing,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing decephalized :  opposed  to 
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decephalizc 
decephalixe  (dfi-eef 'a-11*)-  '•  '• ;  pwt.  and  pp. 

decepkaliied,  ppr.  deeepkalizing.  [<  ric-  priv.  + 
Gr.  ««W.»/,  head,  +  -ire.]  In  .-on/!,  to  cause  or 
effect  deeephaliitation  in  or  of ;  reduce,  degrade, 
or  simplify  the  parts  of  the  head  of;  remove 
weight  or' force  of  cephalic  parta  backward: 
opposed  to  eephalur. 
deceptlbilltyt  (de-sep-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  decepti- 
ve .-  we  -oi%.l  Capability  or  liability  of  be- 
ing  deceived;  deceivability. 

The  detxpttbility  of  our  decayed  natures. 

Gianrillt,  Vanity  of  Isjgraatlzing.  vlli. 

deceptiblet  (dP-wp'ti-M),  a.  K  OF.  deeeptible 
(also  deceptable),  <  I*,  as  if  'decrptlbilis,  <  de. 
eeiitus,  pp.  of  decilitre,  deceive :  we  ifceritr.] 
Ca|M»ble  of  being  deceived;  deeeivable. 

Popular  cm  mm  ...  are  more  neerly  f.  >unded  upon  an 
"    1  of  the  people,  aa  being  the  most  de 

lad,  ami  ready  «IUi  open  inn  la  re- 
of  erroiir. 
•Sir  r.  flovanw,  Vulg.  Krr,,  I.  3. 

deception  (de-wp'abon),  n.    [<  ME.  deeepeioun, 

<  OF.  deception,  F.  deception  =  Pr.  dereptio  = 
Sj..  deiw/icion  —  It.  decectone,  <  LL.  <faerpr»o(M-), 

<  dccipere,  deceive:  see  deceits.]  1.  The  act 
of  deceiving  or  misleading. 

All  deception  it  a  misapplying  of  those  signs  which.  Iiy 
compact  or  Institution,  wit«  mail*  Uw  mra.ua  of  i 
signifying  or  conveying  their  thoughta.  South. 

9.  The  state  of  being  deceived  or  misled. 

We  cannot  unite  the  inaiinpatltile  advantage*  of  reality 
and  <leeejrf...i».  the  clear  ■!!•«<  rnment  of  truth  and  the  «■ 
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decern  in  E.  and  Rom.  has  been  In  part  merged 
inrfwcrrii.l  L  trans.  1.  In  Scot*  late,  to  decree ; 
judge;  adjudge. 

The  lord*  deeerne,!  him  to  give  Frendraught  a  new  tack 
of  the  tald  telnds. 

Spalding,  Hiit.  Troubles  la  Scotland,  I.  SI. 

2t.  To  discern ;  discriminate. 

They  can  ace  nothing,  nor  decern  what  maketh  for  them, 
row  »hat  against  them.      (VonAiwr,  Sacrament*,  tot.  K 

II.  intrant.  In  Scot*  taw,  to  decree;  pass 
an  essential  word  in  all  decreea  and 


o 


win-. 

deceptioust  (de-wp'shus).  a.  [<  OF.  decepticux, 
decrpeieux,  <  ML.  deception*,  deceitful,  <  LL. 
deceytio(n-),  deception:  we  deception.]  Tend- 
ing to  deceive;  deceitful. 

Vet  there  la  s  credence  in  my  heart, 

An  eapcrance  to  obstinately  atrong, 

That  doth  Invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  can, 

Ai  if  those  organ*  had  deeeptivus  function*. 

Created  only  to  calumniate.    Skat ,  T.  and  C,  v.  i. 

deceptitloUB  (dS-sep-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  decep- 
tu»,  pp.  of  decipere,  deceive,  +  -ifioai*.]  Tend- 
ing to  deceive.  [Kara.] 

Arrangement*  cuiu|tetent  to 
are  In  every  owe  necessary,  to  1 
of  evidence  from  living  untrustworthy  and 
the  score  of  Incomplctcneaa. 

BrnUuim,  [Yin.  of  Judicial  F.vidence.  II.  X 

deceptive  (de-wp'tiv),  «.  l<  OF.  deceptif,  F. 
deceptif  =  Pr.  titer  pi  in  sss  8p.  tltccptico,  <  L.  as  if 
'deceptirus,  <  deceptw,  pp.  of  decipere,  deceive  : 
see  tfecrirc.]  Tending  to  deceive;  apt  or  hav- 
to  mislead  or  impress  false  opinions : 
itfirc  countenauce  or  appearance. — 

1  cadence,  in  wiuaie.  See  interrupted  cadence, 
dice.  =SyTl.  Itrcej/tice,  Itcoeitfvl,  Fraudulent, 
delusive,  fallacious,  false,  misleading.  Essentially,  the 
same  diatliictlon  hobta  amoihg  tie*  Drat  three  word*  aa 
among  deception,  dec  It.  and  fraud  (aee  dersilx  Itecepiir* 
m"t  nrc-ssarlly  imply  Intent  to  deceive  :  deceitful  «]• 
waya  does.  I  rattinUnt  la  much  atronger,  Implying  that 
the  Intention  la  criminal.    Sec  /allacitnu. 

The  word  "  tuhea"  can  he  used  In  two  aenao*.  one  of 
which  hat  a  dree;*  ire  appearance  of 


as,  a 


MauoVy,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX  Mo.       The  accession  and 


Til*  said  lordi  and  etUtea  of  . 
ami  declare  that  the  Mid  Kraiwla,  aoroetlme  earl  of  Itoth 
well,  baa  committed  and  dono  open  treason. 

.scrfiiaa  Acu,  Jaa.  I.,  lean. 

decernert(de-aer'ner),a.  One  who  gives  a  judg- 
ment or  an  opinion. 

rfaeerseea. 

Vlaantl*,  Lu  Ortenulla,  Vnt. 
J«  (de-ser'ni-tur),  a.  [<  decern  + 
-if-are.)  In  .Scots  law.  a  decree  or  sentence  of 
a  court  :  as,  he  resolved  to  appeal  against  the 
deccrniture  of  the  judge. 

decernmentt,  a.  [<  decern  +  -ment;  var.  of  dis- 
cernment.] Discernment. 
A  yet  more  refined  elective  dlacrclion  or  rfVotrauwnf. 

uWtnn,  Worlu,  III.  408. 

(d«v»erp')i  f.  /.    [<  L.  decerpere,  pp.  dc- 
pluck  off.  <  de,  off,  +  <wr»>rTC,  pluck :  we 
To  pluck  off;  crop;  tear;  rend. 

en  In  !   O  howe  thU 
._ !  worlde  waa  decerig  and  rent  to 
t  Sir  T.  Klpvt,  The  Goveniuttr,  I  t 

decerptiblel  (d{-s<ri)'ti.bl),  a.  [<  L.  decerptu*, 
lip.,  +  E.  -ible.]  That  may  be  plucked, 
decerptiont  (df-serp'ahon), ».  [<  L.  deeerjitu*, 
pp.:  see  decerp.]  1.  The  act  of  pulling  or 
plucking  off;  a  cropping. — 3.  That  which  is 
pulled  off  or  separated ;  a  fragment. 

If  our  aoula  are  hat  particle*  sort  drrrrylitnu  of  our 
parenta,  then  I  mnat  he  guilty  of  all  the  aim  that  ever 
were  committed  l>y  my  progcnltora  ever  alnce  Adam. 

aianriUi,  Pre-citatencc  of  Santa,  IIL 

decertationt  (de-ser-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  deccrta- 
tu>(n-),  <  decertare, contend,  <  de  +  certare,  fight, 
contend.]    Strife;  contest  for  mastery. 

A  'feerrfofien  betweene  the  <l  Jar  ate  and  nature. 

Sir  T.  Brxnrnf,  Vulg.  Krr. 

de  certiflcando  (de  ser'ti-fl-kan'do).  [ML. : 
L.  de,  of,  to;  ML.  certificando,  abl.  of  tertiAcan- 
dns,  ger.  of  crrh^learc  certify :  see  certify.] 
In  cflrty  tng.  law,  the  short  name  of  a  wnt  re- 
quiring an  officer  to  certify  to  the  court  aome- 
tbing  within  his  cognizance, 
decease*,  A  Middle  English  form  of  dectaxe. 
decesaiont  (do-sesh'on),  n.  [=  OF.  decesxion  = 
8p. (obs.)dr<r4ei<m, <L.  ff>rrAvi„i.n-'i.adeparture. 
i,  depart 
•crcaw; 

(Implying  the  ncceaalty  of  a  hlalior 
alaumce  or  ifeceannn  any  waya)  they  ordained  St 
the  Drat  niahop  of  Jerusalem. 

Jrr.  To-pter,  Worka  (ect  1 j,  II.  ISA. 
Fllfndneaa,  dumloicaa.  deafneaa.  alienee,  death. 
All  which  are  neither  naturea  by  themaelvea 
but  mere  decay*  of  form. 
derrsaittns  of  nature. 

Chapman,  Hy-Mn'a  Cunaplracy,  I.  1. 


decidedly 

When  didst  thou  ever  come  to  me  but  with  thy  head 
hanging  down  ?  0  deeJierr/nt  'prentice,  uncximfurtable 
servant !  Middlrtvn,  \  our  five  UalUnla,  Iv.  T. 

dechenite  (dech'en-it I,  a.  [Named  after  the 
German  geologist  E.  H.  K.  von  Deehen  (1800- 
1889).]  A  native  vanadate  of  lead,  occurring 
massive,  with  botryoldal  structure,  and  of  yel- 
lowish- or  brownish-red  color. 

dochlorometer  (de-kl<)-rora'o-ter),  n.  Same  as 
cJitorouteUT  (with  unnecessary  prefix). 

dechristianize  (de-kris'jian-lx),  r.  f. :  pret.  and 
pp.  tlcchriftMniied,  |>pr.  deehristianiztng.  1=  F. 
drchristianuer  ;  as  dr.  priv.  +  rAr^lwiniw.J  To 
turn  from  Christianity ;  banish  Christian  belief 
and  principles  from;  paganize.  Also  spelled 
nVrArisfuintsc. 

for  tfedrni-,  <  L.  decimut,  tenth : 
imal.]  An  element,  moaning  '  tenth,'  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  metric  system,  as  in 
deristcfer,  the  tenth  of  a  meter,  dectgram,  the 
tenth  of  a  gram,  etc. 

declare  (des-iar'l  «.  [<  K.  dMare,  <  L.  deci- 
(sias),  tenth,  +  F.  are,  are :  see  arc*.]  In  the 
me fric  system,  a  unit  of  superficial  measure,  the 
tenth  part  of  an  are,  or  107.6  square  feet,  Eng- 
lish measure. 

decidable  (de-si 'da-bl),  a.    [<  rfceicfe  +  -able.] 
That  may  be  decided. 
(ilt»-Bid')t 
ling.  [< 

deculer  =  St>.  Pg.  (/cc«/jr=  It.  decidere,  <  L.  </e- 
cirfcrc.deciile,  also  lit. 


decll 


Ve.'  /fe^/c'rt^F^rfrd^rf1?; 


!Ut  off,  <  de,  off,  +  OTvffTC, 

Cf.  decise,  and  concise,  incise,  etc.]  L 
It.  To  cut  off;  separate. 

our  seat  denies  us  tranVg  her* ; 
The  sea,  too  near,  dtetdte  us  from  the  rest. 

Fuller,  Holy  State.  II.  to. 

2.  To  determine,  as  a  question,  controversy, 
or  struggle,  by  some  mode  of  arbitrament ;  set- 
tle by  giving  the  victory  to  one  side  or  the 
other;  determine  the  issue  or  result  of ;  adjust ; 
conclude;  end:  as,  the  court  decided  the  case 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff:  the  umpire  dtcided 
tbo  contest ;  the  fate  of  the  bill  is  decided. 
The  iiuarrel  toucbetJt  none  but  ua  atone ; 
■twin 


n.  i ,. 


ouraelvea  let  ua  deride  it  then. 

.**«*.,  1  Hen.  VI..  Ir.  L 


They  ItheOreeta)  were  the  first  .  .  .  to  deride  questions 
of  war  ami  policy  hr  the  free  vote  of  the  people  fairly 
taken.  if.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  2&S. 

Thev  fought  with  unahaUid  ardour ;  and  the  victory  waa 
only  decided  by  their  almost  total  ettermlnatton. 

K.  r.  Wron,  II  L.t  Church  of  Eng.,  xr. 

3.  To  resolve;  determine  in  the  mind:  aa,  he 
"to  go. 


<  dtvederc.  pp. 
wasr.]  Departure; 


tatwtructlvc,  damnable,  deceitful  woman  ! 

OHray.  Oiphan,  III.  1. 

One  writer  gravely  assures  ua  that  Maurice  of  Saiwiy 
learned  all  hln  tmuduUni  jm.ii.-j  from  that  eaocralde  vol- 
time  (Machiavrlll  s  •'  IVIiue  Marautay,  Mathlsvellt. 

deceptively  (de-sep'tiv-li),  adr.  In  a  manner 
to  deceive. 

deceptivenem  (de-sep'tiv-nes),  n.  The  power 
of  deceiving ;  tendency  or  aptness  to  deceive. 

deceptivity  (de-sep-tiv'i-ti).  n.  [<  deccptire  + 
-it}/.]  1.  The  quality  o?  being  deceptive. —  2. 
Something  deceptive;  ash:. in.  f  Vir/yfc.  [Kare.j 

deceptory  (de-sep'to-ri),  a.  [<  OF.  decrptoirs  = 
Sp.  Pg.  detxptnrio,  <  LL.  deccptorius,  <  tltccptor, 
a  deceiver,  <  L.  decipere,  deceive:  see  rfrrv-trc] 
Tending  to  deceive;  containing  qualities  or 
means  adapted  to  mislead.  [Rare.] 

decerebrize  (dC-*er'e-l>riz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dccercbrizcd,  ppr.  drct  rthrizing.  f  <  de-  priv.  + 
cerebrum  +  -ir>'.]  To  deprive  of  the  cerebrum : 
remove  the  eerebrum  from.  (Hare.] 

decern  (df»-wm' ).  r.  [  <  OF.  drcrrmr,  dt  sccrncr, 
diacerncr,  F.  decemer  —  Pr.  dtcernir  —  Sp.  rffaV 
ccrnir  —  It.  deccrnerr,  <  L.  drcrnerr,  pp.  iU- 
cretns,  decide,  determine,  judge,  decree,  <  il'\ 
from,  +  cernerr,  separate.,  distinguish,  <liscern  : 
eoe  ct>»       disctrn,  and  cf.  decree.   The  word 


r.p.7. 

decesaort  (de-scs'or),  n.  [<  L.  deccMor,  a  retir- 
ing officer,  LL.  a  predecessor,  <  deccdere,  pp. 
drcrssu*,  depart,  retire:  see  detxdc,  decease.] 
A  predecessor. 

Uuvi.l  .  .  .  humblrO  himself  tor  the  alus  of  hu  ances. 
tors  and  dreesewe.     Jer.  Taylor,  Worka  led.  is:::,  i,  I.  "77, 

decharm  (d«-ch8rm'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  desckarmcr, 
dechnrmrr,  F.  rfecs'trmcr,  <  dts-,  tie-,  priv.,  + 
r*<jr»irr,  charm :  see  ckarm^.]  To  remove  the 
spell  or  enchuntment  of;  disenchant. 

Nntwlthatundlni.'  the  help  of  phyalck,  hr  was  andftenly 
curol  by  derJiarmitfj  tin*  witchemft.  tlarieu. 

dechatlsse  fda-sh6-«a''i,  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  dechans. 
scr,  take  off  one's  shoes,  make  bare,  <  de-,  from, 
away,  +  chau/mcr,  shoo,  <  rAnivw.  a  shoe,  <  L. 
ctilccHs,  a  shoe.]  In  her.:  (a)  Dismembered 
and  the  different  parts  represented  as  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  little  distance:  said 
of  an  animal  Mad  as  a  bearing:  as.  a  lion  dr- 
ib) Without  claws :  said  of  un  animal 


used  as  a  bearing:  a  term  of  French  heraldry, 
sometimes  used  in  English. 
Also  demcmtirrctl, 
decheerfult  (dtVeher'ful),  a.   [Irrcg.  <  de-  priv. 
+  cheerful.]    Not  cheerful;  sad;  depressed; 
gloomy. 


If.  Arnold,  Self.Uee*ptlon. 
II.  intrans.  To  determine ;  form  a  definite 
opinion ;  come  to  a  conclusion ;  pronounce  a 
judgment :  as,  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the 
defendant ;  to  decide  upon  one's  course. 
Who  a  hall  decade  when  doctors  disagree? 

/'opr.  Moral  Essay*.  111.  1. 
Shall  I  wait  a  day  ere  I  deride 
On  doing  or  not  doing  Justin-  here? 

Aroarmn?,  King  and  Hook.  I.  17. 
decided  (de-si'ded),  a.    [Cf.  F.  deeidi  =  Sp.  Pg. 
decidido,  pp.,  used  in  the  same  way.]    1.  Free 
from  ambiguity  or  uncertainty ;  unmistakable ; 
unquestionable :  aa,  a  decided  improvement, 

I  And  much  cause  to  reproach  myself  that  I  have  I 
so  long,  and  have  given  mi  decided  and  public  proofs  uf  i 
being  a  rhrlatlab.  P.  Henry,  in  Wirt  a  Sketches. 

2.  Resolute;  determined;  free  from  hesitation 
or  wavering:  as,  a  decided  character. 

A  politiccautiofi.  a  guarded  circumspection,  were  among 
the  ruling  principles  of  our  forefathers  In  their  most  de. 
cat/erf  conduct.  Burke. 
-  8Tn,  1.  Decided.  Dreitiee,  Indisputable,  iliwlentahle.  cer- 
tain, positive,  absolute,  fteetdni  and  Aerisite  arc  aoni*. 
time*  confounded,  but  are  distinct,  derided  lielng  passive 
and  deritive  activ  e.  A  decided  victory  ia  a  real ,  unmiataka. 
blc  victory  ;  a  tlecirirr  victory  Is  one  that  dec  idea  111*  iaane 
of  the  campaign.  The  battle  uf  Itull  Itun  ended  In  a  de. 
cuted  victory,  but  not  a  deviate  one  :  the  victory  at  Water- 
loo  was  both  tieddrd  and  tiofuiiv.  Compare  a  decided  an. 
awer  with  a  rf>vi#ire  one.  The  difference  la  the  same  aa 
between  definite  and  dennilire.   >ce  definite. 

Ho  had  marked  prrfrrrncea,  and  ...  hi*  opinions  were 
aa  decidM  aa  hi*  prrju.li.ea.  Edinburgh  lire. 

The  aentellce  of  Mlfierlor  Judge*  U  final,  dtcitire,  nnd  ir- 
revocable.  hlarkettme. 

All  the  moat  eminent  men, .  .  .  tlampdrn  except ed,  were 
inclined  to  lialf  measures.  They  dreailrd  a  derieire  victory 
almoat  a*  much  as  a  tl 


X  1'ii1i<-ltating 

decidedly  (de-rf'ded-li),  adv.  In  a  decided  or 
determined  manner;  clearly;  indisputably;  in 
a  manner  to  preclude  doubt. 

Whllr  tasting  something  dceidedlf/  Idtter.  swectnaaa  can- 
not be  thought  of.       U.  Speneer,  ITin.  of  Pay-Jiol.,  |  tsa. 
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decidedness  (d^-sl'ded-nos),  n.   The  state  of 

being  deeiiled. 

decidenientt  (dfi-sid'ment),  n.  [<  decide  + 
-ment.]    The  act  of  deciding;  decision. 

Fir,  aignior !  then*  be  times,  anil  term*  of  hoiauur 
To  argue  these  things  la,  drtiiltments  able 
To  apeak  ye  nol'lfi  gentlemen,  way*  punctual, 
And  l*i  tho  life  of  credit ;  you  re  too  rugged. 

ftiteher  {and  •nu.lker),  Laves  lllgrliiiage,  It  1. 


lecidencet  (deB'i-dens).  ».  [<  L.  decitlc «(<-)«, 
ppr.  of  dtcitlerc,  fall  off,  fall  down,  <  rfV-  +  en- 
cfcre,  fall :  see  cadence  and  decay. ]  A  falling  off. 


Men  observing  tllf  itceifclW  of  tin.'  thorn  do  l»ll  UI">1I 

the  conceit  that  it  annually  rottelh  awav,  and  snectiaalvrly 
reueweth  again,  .sir  V'.  /.Voinse,  Vulg.  Ilrr. 

decider  (dtVai'der),  ». 
'  i  or  that  which  ' 


One  who  decides ;  one 
i  a  cause  or  con- 


1  dare  not  take  vn.ni  inn  to  he  umpire  and  detiiler  of  tlmae 
nany  altercations  ruuoug  cluonoliwers. 

/'urrJbia,  Pilgrimage,  p.  71. 

(d.>-ri'ding-li),  «dY.    In  a  deciding 
;  decisively. 


rrutc  hla  I  Uoiacr  s|  life  liath  clraml 
o  deeiifiWy  concllldelb.  etc. 
Sir  r.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err..  vtt.  13. 

decidua  (d"J-sid'u-8),  n.  [NL.,  sc.  mcwf/ron/i, 
the  membrane  that  falls  off,  fem.  of  L.  dc- 
culuiu,  that  falls  down :  see  tUcidtiotu. ]  In 
phytHvl.,  a  membrane  arising  from  alteration  of 
the  upper  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  after  the  reception  into  the  latter  of  the 
impregnated  ovum,  the  name  being  given  to  it 
because  it  is  discharged  at  parturition.  M  an 
early  stage  of  the  development  of  the  hiimun  ovarii  the 
dccklua  exhibits  a  threefold  ilividmi  :  n  layer  immediate 


Iv  lining  tlx-  uterine-  rarity,  called  the  ifrcofroi  rem  (true 
decidua);  a  second  layer,  immediately  Investing  the  rln- 
114  nfria  (turnedhack  iterldua) 


bryo.  called  the 
and  a  third 
of  tile  cf< 

at* 


decidual  (de-eid'tl-al),  a.  [<  decide  +  -«'.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  decidua. 

deciduary  (de-«id'u^-ri), a.  (<  L.  decidun*  (see 
deciduous)  +  E.  -aril.]  Falling  off;  dropping 
away;  deciduous.  [Bare.] 

The  aftoddlng  of  the  iferolii/ira/  margins  may  la'  compared 
with  the  aheddlng  tiy  very  voung  hlrda  of  their  down. 

lianeiH,  Descent  of  Man,  II.  77. 

Decidnata  (df^id-ti-a'ttt),  a.  at  [NL,  neut. 
pi.  of  deciduatus:  see  owrt'dHafe.l  One  of  the 
two  major  divisions  (the  other  being  Son-ttc- 
eitluata)  into  which  monodelphous  mammals 
have  been  divided.    See  the  extract. 

In  the  Deeulnata  .  .  .  the  iuperacl.il  layer  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  u tenia  undergoes  a  special  uiodin- 
callim.  ami  unites  .  .  .  with  the  villi  develoiied  from  Uic 
chorion  of  the  foetus  ;  ami.  at  birth,  Dili  decidual  and  ma- 
ternal part  of  the  placenta  U  thno.ii  olf  along  with  the 
fcetua,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  no  ro»  .  .  .  l-rlug  re- 
generated.  during,  and  after,  each  pregnancy, 

lluMrfi,  Anal.  Vert.,  p,  2»2. 

deddnata  (d<Vsid'u-at),  a.  [<  NL.  decuiuatH*, 
having  a  decidua,  <  tlecidna,  a  decidual  seedx- 
culua.]  1.  Having  a  deeidua  or  a  deciduous 
placenta;  pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Ueciduata.—H.  Being  deciduous,  as 
a  placenta. 

deciduity  ides-i-du'l-ti),  n.  [<  deciduout  + 
-ify.l    Ueciduousness"    Keith.  [Bare.] 

deciduous  (de-sid'ii-us),  a.  [=  F.  decidu  —  8p. 
deciduo,  <  L.  dteiduun,  that  falls  down,  <  deci- 
dere,  fall  down,  <  dc,  down.  +  cadcre,  fall:  see 
decoy.]  Falling  or  liable  to  fall,  especially  after 
a  definite  period  of  time ;  not  perennial  or  per- 
manent. 

There  la  much  that  U  ifarofuoHe  In  hooka,  but  all  that 
Ittvea  them  a  title  to  rank  aa  literature  in  tlwi  hlnhcat 
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decigram,  decigramme  (des'i-gram), ».  [<  P. 
decujramme  =  Bp.  decitjrtimo  =  I'g.  decigram iwo 
=  It.  dtcigramma,  <  L.  <t>r«(mM#),  tenth,  +  NU 
gramma,  gram.]  In  the  metric  *yntem,  a  weight 
of  one  tenth  of  a  gram,  equal  to  l.M  grains 
troy. 

decfl,  decile  (deg'ii),  N.  r=  F.  dMl  =  It.  decile 

irreg.  <  L.  derimua,  tenth,  <  df  cem  =  K.  f'H.J 
An  aspect  or  position  of  two  planet*  when  they 
are  a  tenth  part  of  the  zodiac  (30°;  distant  from 
each  other. 

deciliter,  decilitre  (des'i-16-ter),  «.  K  F.  de- 
cilitre =  Sp.  dccilitro  =  I'g.  It.  drcititro,  <  L,  <fVri- 
mtw,  tenth,  +  NL.  hfrn,  liter:  see  liter.]  In  the 
metric  sytrfcm,  a  moasitro  of  capacity  eijusl  to 
one  tenth  of  a  liter,  or  H.B2  KnglUb  tluidouncea, 
or  3.M  ITnited  Si«te«  liuidounoes. 

decillion  (de-«il'yon), ».  [Irreg.  <  L.  decern,  ten, 
+  K.  (m)illtor>.\  f.  According  to  F-nglish  nota- 
tion, a  million  involved  to  the  tenth  power,  be- 
ing a  unit  with  sixty  ciphers  annexed. — 2.  Ac- 
cording to  the  modern  French  notation,  which 
is  also  used  in  the  United  States,  a  thousand  in- 
volved to  the  eleventh  power,  being  a  unit  with 
thirty-three  ciphers  annexed,  (owing  ti  the  am- 
bhjulty  rvaulllni;  from  the  partial  adoption  of  Uie  aeoond 
meaning,  lliia  and  alinilar  wordt  (eicepl  million)  are  prac. 
Ucally  iIIkuh.1.] 

dedllionth  (de-sil'yonth),  a.  and  n.  [<  decit- 
iV«i»  +  -/A.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  decillion; 
having  the  magnitude  or  position  of  one  of  a 
decillion  equal  parts. 

II.  M.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  a  ilo- 
clllion;  one  of  n  decillion  eipial  parts. 

decima  (des'i-uijij,  n. ;  pi.  decimat  (-mi*).  [<  L. 
decimiut,  t*>tith:  ae*  decimal.  \  1.  In  (•■) 
An  interval  of  ten  diatonic  degrees,  being  an 
octave  and  a  third.  (6)  An  organ-stop  whose 
pipes  sound  a  tenth  above  the  keys  struck. — 
2.  A  Spanish  money :  the  tenth  of  a  real  vel- 
lon.  or  about  5  cents'  in  United  States  money. 

decimal  (des'i-mal),  a.  anil  n.  [<  OF.  decimal, 
F.  decimal  =  Hp.  I'g.  decimal  =  It.  decimate  =  U. 
deeimaal  =  Q,  Dan.  Hw.  decimal,  <  ML.  drama- 
lis,  <  L.  drcimun,  tenth,  <  drcem  =  E.  ten:  see 
«•».]  La.  1.  Pertainingtothetetithortotens; 
proceeding  by  tens.— 2.  Relating  to  tithes. 

Kvgnlatlna  the  Juriaitletion  of  K.'.  te»la»il,-nl  t'onrta  In 
canaea  tcatainentary,  ifei'imaf,  and  matrimonial. 

lit yltn,  UUt.  tTeabyteTtana.  p.  *a>. 

Decimal  liTlthinetle.theorclliiar)  method  of  ariUunellcal 
caiculatlon  by  tho  Arable notaUon.  Ine  term  it  wnnctlmea 
remitted  to  the  calculation  with  deciniala.  Decimal 
currancy.  See  eurreney.  Decimal  fraction,  a  frac- 
tion vhoae  tlenoitiinator  la  a  power  of  10.  So  long  aa  tile 
quantity  fa  concelveil  aa  having  a  power  of  10  for  Ita  de. 
noiulnatur  it  la  properly  and  utrudly  called  a  decimal 
fraction,  bnwewlt  may  lie  written.  Th«or.llnary  methoil 
of  w  riting  It  t»  by  prerlilng  to  the  numerator  (uai  d  alonn) 
a  dot  (the  decimal  point)  with  a  uumlier  of  reroa  iiurfl- 
clcnt  to  make  the  number  of  plarea  in  the  numerator 
co,aal  to  that  In  the  denominator,  leaa  one.  Thua.  A.  . 
'        -  .01,  ,A„  =  .U01.  etc. ;  2,«,  =  J.06,  tie.    See  IX- 


tluctlotia  are  not  oommonl)  obaerve,!  with  atrictneaa  I 
rirriilatlng  decimal  la  denoted  b)  mealu  of  dota  over  the 
nr<t  and  laal  ItgiirM  of  the  recurring  period.  Thua,  la 
n.uUS,  that  U,  oniafdSSlaS,  »tc. 

decimalism  (des'i-mal-izm),  n.  [<  decimal  + 
-inm.]  The  theory  or  system  of  a  decimal  no- 
tation or  division,  as  of  numbers,  currency, 
weights,  etc, 

decimalist  (des'i-mal-ist),  a.  [<  ilecimal  +  -ist.) 
One  who  employs  or  adv 
numeration  by  tens. 

.Kcwratiall  thi-ac  flftiv 
able  to  the  pure  deeOiiofial.         The  I 

dedmaUzation  (des'i-mal-i-i 
act  of  reducing  or  causing  to  eo 
decimal  system. 

When  the.  ihcitnutiinlinn  of  Entill'li  money  wa*  flr»t 
the  notion  of  International  money  hail  rieier 


V.l 

),  n.  The 
to  the 


Ceen«rio 


of  Elcluuige.  p.  175. 

decimalize  (des'i-mal-iz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
decimalized,  ppr.  decimalizing.  [<  decimal  + 
-iy.]  To  reduce  to  the  decimal  system :  an,  to 
decimalize  currency,  weights,  measure*,  etc. 

docimally  (des'i-mal-f),  O'fr.  By  tens;  by 
means  of  decimals. 

decimate  (des'l-mat),  r.  r.;  r>ret.  and  pp.  deci- 
mated, ppr.  dtcimating.  [C  L.  dtcimatu*,  pp. 
of  rfcci»!iirr  (>  F.  dMmer  =  Hp.  (obs.)  Pg.  deci- 
mar  ~  It.  rttciiraarc  =  1).  decimeren  —  G.  dVri- 
rairoi  =  Dan.  decimere  =  Sw.  rtVctmcm ).  select 
the  tenth  by  lot  (for  punishment),  pay  tithes, 
<  dccimui,  tenth:  see  decimal. ]  If.  To  take 
the  tenth  part  of  or  from  ;  tithe. 

I  have  hrard  yon  are  aa  i»»ir  aa  a  dreimainl  t'avallrr 
Irefernng  to  Cromwell  a  10  per  cent.  Ineonie-Uv  on  t  ava- 
lleraj,  and  had  not  one  foot  of  land  in  all  the  world. 

//ryifen.  Wild  Gallant,  ii.  t, 

2.  To  select  by  lot  and  put  to  death  every  tent  h 
man  of:  as,  to  tleeimatc  a  captured  army  or  a 
body  of  prisoners  or  mutineers  (a  barbarity  oc- 
casionally practised  in  antiquity). 

God  aofuelimea  dteitnatt*  or  tithea  delin.|Uent  peraona, 
ami  they  die  for  a  common  crime,  arctrdln*  aa  God  hath 
raat  their  lot  lu  the  decreea  of  predeatlnatiim. 

Jer.  Tanti-r,  W..rk»(e,l.  IMS),  I 

3.  Lcmsely,  to  d«-«troy  a  great  but  indefinite 
number  or  proportion  of:  as,  the  in* 
were  decimit  ted  by  fever;  the  troops  - 
mated  by  the  enemy's  fire. 


It  lEuglarid]  had  rfeei 
Involve*!  no  iirlricipli',  i 


ml  Ii 


for  a  question 
i  re-lllt. 

rWI>,  Htat 


,  lat  aer.,  p.  177. 

[friduvu*  inatitutiocia  imply  drewfraoajj  aentimenta. 

"  ^/>eneer,  Social  Stallca,  p.  i'M. 


I!. 


8|K'CiBcally  (o)lnftof.:  IDKalling 
elvil  of  the  acneon.  aa  (letala,  leaves 
ttim  fr»Mn  fu.titrti.iu  or  nvlitrnHt  i 
after  thi-ir  api^iiirallce.  mid  from  j. 
or,  aa  appll.  d  to  lewvea.  f n on  'lec/ri 
>  every  j  ear :  aa,  *rw 


,  Social  ! 

itf  at  maturity  or  at  the 
.fruit,  etc. :  In  diatinr- 
rgaria,  which  fall  Boon 
'rawrfriif  or  iiermantnt , 
e».  <4|  Loaing  the  full- 
(M  III  .•  •  J     ill  fall 


I  the 


inu  olf  at  a  certain  ataue  of  an  anlmal'a  ettMi 
lialr.  home,  and  teeth  of  certain  aiitmala.  {1}  V 
tain  [iart«  ngutariy  anil  |H'rii«llca|]y,  or  at  certain  aUmea 
or  agea :  a*,  a  i fecof huhm  inaect  —  DwCtdUOUS  CUSPS  •  >r 
PlwOSa  of  the  man^lible*.  in  fntom.,  a[irjendAgea,  one  on 
the  outer  aide  or  crel  of  i  nch  inandfrile,  which  are  gener- 
ally lo»t  xi-in  after  the  itiaevt  nttaina  the  llnailo  state,  leav- 
ing wrara.   They  are  firtlnd  In  a  alngle  family  ol  rhyndioph* 

iim»iriif'..|ihnr,  the«fo*»e<icAoiic.— Deciduous  denti- 
tion. Be*  •wnutii.n.  Deciduous  Insects,  iluax-  Iniei  ra 
Hint  caat  olf  the  wli«.  after 
of  ante  i 
cW«.i. 

j  (de-sid'u-u».nes),  a.    The  qual- 
ity of  being 


measure,  any  meaaur*  U'longlng  to  a  decimal 
•.j-ii-ni.  Decimal  notation,  a  lyatem  of  writing  num- 
tM-r*  ilepondlnc  *>ti  jajwera  of  10,  eapectally  the  ordinary 
ay  item  by  no-ana  of  nine  dlirlta  and  a  cipher.  Tile  system 
in  an  imperfect  form,  wanting  the  o  (the  places  being  pre- 
served by  ruled  eolumnaX  is  te'lievi-d  to  have  been  in- 
vented  In  In  lia,  and  ia  explained  in  Ibe  Latin  geometry 
of  Moe-thlus  (died  about  A.  p.  iiiX  The  geunllieuews  laitli 
of  the  paaaaee  and  of  tho  entire  work  has  Iweti  much  dis- 
puted, but  la  now  more  usually  conceded.  The  system 
was,  however,  entirely  dlauaeil  in  Kurojie  until  fharing 
been  completed  by  the  invention  of  the  u)  it  was  reintro- 
duced through  the  Arabians  (by  wham  It  is  tailed  the  Iv, 
ifiun  mrfafiiml,  lieing  first  systematically  explained  in  the 
work  of  Leonardo  da  1'iaa,  nliout  13.a).  The  rxtenskiu  of 
the  syvteln  to  fnictloriB  wu  acconipUalte'd  much  later.  See 
II  -—Decimal  numeration. any  syateni  of  binning  num- 
iMtrt  by  tnkiikg  them  In  tuultipl.-s  and  jiowcrs  of  10.  Such 
systems  have,  generally  iirevalle.t  In  all  language*,  Is-iitg 
foundeil  on  the  use  of  the  ten  fingers  as  hclpa  to  count. 

Decimal  place,  the  position  of  a  figure  In  decimal 
notation.-  Dednu.1  point,  a  dot  separating  the  whole 
part  from  the  fractional  part  of  an  exprewikin  in  decimal 
notation.  The  decimal  point  appears  t..  have  been  first 
used  by  Napier  i(A>aijrrwrrii>,  lflli*):  thp  writing  of  it  above 
the  line  by  Newton.  See  1 1  -  Decimal  system,  any 
syab-m  of  measurement  ar  of  ciintlnat  wlnise  units  are 
powers  of  10 ;  e.|»-cially.  the  metric  system  (which  see, 
Majigr  mrlriry 

fruHtion  by  an  extension  of  the 
tion.  A  iiM,  calle.1  tin-  <f-c.W  ,m»l.  being  idaccl  to 
tile  right  of  the  unit,  place,  ngilrva  are  written  to  tile 
right  ni  It.  the  nr.t  place  lu  pua.iiig  to  the  right  being 
appropriated  to  t.  iilha.  the  aeeonJ  to  hun  Iredths.  etc 
1  nua.  wra  .1  la  the  aanve  aa  luunan,*, ;  lUncK-ttl  la  the  anme 
■atiriKt-J,,,;  andl.lMOUiathesameasl^WiV  (See  J.^». 
mat  friction,  above. )  The  Invention  of  declrnala  la  imi- 
ally  attributed  to  Stvrlriusd.Vcit.  In  his  imtntlon  a  mixed 
numlarr,  for  examplo  llsKIc  ,  which  Is  now  written  l'*«J- 
.»••!.  would  havobw-n  written  M«*irjai»n«>»Si.  The  deci- 
mal point  may  tie  placed  above  the  lint  |acotum.inpractU-ei) 
or  or,  the  line  RocurTlrij;  declnml. »  ilecimal  in  which 
•  ii«inttliedislUariiv.ritiiiuallyreiKiited  If 
II  ipreaaiou  is^ cnllcl 


decimation  (des-i-ma'shon),  n.  [=  F.  decima- 
tion =  I'g.  decimacao  =  It.  dtfisia^i<)»ie',  <  L. 
decimatio(n-).  <  decimarc,  decimate:  see  d>ri- 
mate.]  If.  A  tithing;  specifically,  an  income- 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  levied  on  the  Cavaliers  by 
Cromwell. — 2.  A  selection  of  every  tenth  by 
lot,  as  for  punishment,  etc. 

Dy  drWnuiriim,  and  a  tithed  death, 
.  .  .  take  tbou  the  deelin'd  tenth. 

SAiir.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  &. 

And  the  whole  army  bad  cause  to  enquire  into  then* 
owu  rebellious,  when  they  saw  the  Lord  of  lloats.  with  a 
dreadful  drei'uKa/ti-ffi.  taaing  off  so  many  of  our  l-rethren 
by  the  worst  of  executioners.  0,  ilttther.  Mag.  Chris.,  f.  » 

3.  The  destruction  of  a  great  but  indefinite 
number  or  proportion  of  people,  as  of  an  army 
or  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country ;  a  heavy  loss 
of  life. 

decimator  (des'i-ma-tor),  n.  [=  F.  dtematevr 
as  It.  decimatorc  ;  as  <ic«ir»<ifc  +  -or.]  One  who 
or  that  which  decimates. 

decime  (de-sum' ). ».  1=  F.  decline,  a  tenth,  tithe, 
decime  (in  older  form  dumr,  dime,  >  E.  r/rwe  .,  < 
L.  drcimuji.  tenth:  see  ilecimal  and  rrime,]  A 
French  coin,  the  tenth  of  a  franc,  or  about  J 
United  Slates  cents. 

declmestrial  (iles-i-mes'trl-al),  a.  [<  L.  decern. 
=  E.  f«?a,  +  -mf*tri*,  adj.  form  in  eomp.  of 
menitiA,  a  month,  q.  v.  Cf.  nemniter.]  Consist- 
ing of  or  containing  ten  months.    [Bare,  j 

The  <feci inatrM  year  St  ill  survived  long  after  regal  if.i- 

p.  1»1 


e«rci-if  year 
I  ceased. 

»:  Snulk,  l>k-t.  i.n-k  and  Rom.  Antlo. 


decimeter  (des'i-me-t.  r),  ».  [<  F.  decime  Ire  |  > 
Sp.  decimrtro  =  Fg.  decimctro).  <  L.  " 


o  bs  a  a*,  fitcrwic  iro/,  \  aj.  ii,  t  i-mm*. 

tenth,  +  F.  metre  =  E.  sicfrrS.J  In  tho  metric 
iryjrfciw,  a  measure  of  length  equal  to  the  tenth 
part  of  a  meter,  or  3.1Kt7  inches,  v  si-nan  d«i 
meter  la  ea|ual  to  IS.  ft  M|luxre  inchc-*,  and  a  decimeter 
eulre,  or  liter.  Is  fil  cubic  im  hra.  eiinal  to  0.SH  hn|ieml 
i|ilart  fir  l.itVti  1'nited  Statea  I  w inel  <|Tiarta. 

decimo'  'i'  ---i  >n6:  8p.pron.da'the-m6),  «.  |so. 

<  L.  decimujt,  tenth:  wee  decima/.]    In  M|Kuiiii>b 

of  a  peMortltsl- 


>      ■•».    I  I  f  '    I  l.'l  !«,-  ,     IT    Hill-      m-I-  '"''"II 

reckoning:  (a)  The  tenth  tiart 
lar.    (fc)  The  tenth  part  of  an 
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dedmole 

decimole  (dea'i-mol),  n.  [<  L.  decern,  ten.]  In 
music,  a  group  of  ten  noteg  which  are  to  be 
played  in  the  time  of  eight  or  of  four  notes, 
marked  by  it  phrase-mark  or  curve  inclosing 

10.  Also 


See  tato- 


the  notes  and  including  the 
called  decvpltt. 
decimo-sexto  (dos'l-md-seks'to), 
drrjsao. 

decinerf,  n.    Same  as  deecnnrr. 

decipher  (de-si'fer),  r.  I.  [After  OP.  dechiffrer, 
F.  dechiffrer  =  8p.  descifrtir  —  Pg.  decifrar  — 
It.  decifrare,  decifernre,  dici/rarc,  dicifcrarc,  < 
ML.  drcJiiffrare  (after  P.),  'decifrare,  decipher, 
<  «V-  +  cifra,  cipher:  see  cipher.]  1.  To  inter- 
pret by  the  use  of  a  key.  as  something  written 
in  cipher;  make  out  by  discovering  the  key  to. 


In  her  heart,  could 
Liilj  decipher  It.  Sir  I:  Sulntf. 

The  virtues  of  them  Jclphenil.  whereby  they  are  to  be 
preferred,  are  three :  Hut  tbojr  he  not  laborious  to  write 
Slid  read;  that  toe?  lie  irapoaalhlc  to  decipher;  and  In 
cases,  that  they  tie  without  suspicion. 
,  Adtauceiueiit  of  Learning  (original  Emrliah  ed.\ 
lWorka,  III.  40*. 

9.  To  succeed  in  reading,  as  what  is  written  in 
obscure,  partially  obliterated,  or  badly  formed 
characters. 

They  I Wyrherley'a  niantiacrtpta|  were  hi  tall  nt  erasures 
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deciser,  r.  t.  [<  L.  rfreismi,  pp.  of  drridere,  de- 
cide :  sec  decide,  and  cf.  etincise,  incut,  etc.]  To 
decide;  settle;  determine. 

Nn  mail  mure  profoundly  discuaseth  or  more  fyncly  de. 
ciseth  tike  vac  Sj  ceremonies.   J.  Vdall,  fret,  to  Matthew. 

decision  (de-sizh'on),  n.  [<  OP.  decision,  P. 
decision  —  Hp.  decision  =  Pg.  drcistlo  =  It.  deri- 
sione,  <  L.  dedsio(n-),  <  decidere,  cut  off,  decide : 
see  decide.]  If.  The  act  of  separating  or  cut- 
ting off;  detachment  of  a  part;  excision. 

The  essence  of  trod  It  Incorporeal,  spiritual,  and  Indlv). 
sable  ;  ami  therefore  his  nature  la  really  communicated, 
not  by  derivation  or  decision,  but  by  a  total  and  plenary 
ootuinunicalton.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  II. 

2.  Determination,  as  of  a  contest  or  an  event ; 
end,  as  of  a  struggle;  arbitrament:  as,  the  de- 
cision of  a  battle  by  i 
W  hen  the  Contract  Is 


Set.U-n.  Table  Talk,  p.  11*. 
Their  anna  are  to  the  laat  deciswm  lient. 
And  fortune  lalsuure  w  1th  the  vast  intent.  Dryden. 

3.  Determination,  as  of  a  Question  or  a  doubt ; 
final  judgment  or  opinion  in  a  esse  which  has 
been  under  deliberation  or  discussion:  as,  I  ho 
decision  of  the  Supremo  Court. 
What  ahall  finally  he  dons  with  Spain 


3.  To  discover  or  explain  the 
of  something  that  is  obscure  or 
traced  or  understood. 

I  could  not  help  dmphrrino  something  In  hit  fare  above 
hia  condition.  Stent,  Trtatrani  Shandy. 

All  race*  which  hate  lone  wandered  and  fought  hate  he. 
come  composite  to  a  degree  put  uVciWeiw. 

J.  Piske,  Evolutionist,  p.  108. 

4.  To  describe  or  delineate. 

Could  I  trite  you  a  lively  representation  nf  guilt  and 
horror  on  this  hand,  anil  paint  out  eternal  WTatn  and  ds- 
ripAereterual  vengeance  un  the  other,  tlien  might  I  shew 
you  the  condition  of  a  ainner  hearing  himaelf  denied  hy 

Christ.  *i«<*. 
6f.  To  find  out;  detect;  discover;  reveal. 

What 'a  the  news  t — 
That  you  are  hoth  decipher  d,  that*  the  new*. 
For  villains  mark  d  with  rape.  Shak,  Tit  And. ,  Iv.  2, 
I  have  spoke  with  her,  and  wn  hare  a  nay-word,  how  lo 
know  one  another.  I  come  to  her  In  white  and  cry  "emira"; 
ahe  eriea  "  budget ";  and  by  that  wo  know  one  another. 
...  Hot  what  need*  either  your  "mum,"  or  her  "bad- 
gel"*  the  white  will  decipher  her  well  enough. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  t.  t, 

6j.  To  write  in  cipher;  conceal  by  means  of  a 
cipher  or  other  disguise.  (.Kare.J 

Tu  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  the  very  man  deciphered  In 
hit  Rook,  under  lite  name  of  Venator. 

Cotton,  iu  Walton's  Angler,  II.  KS. 
make  out,  unravel. 
».    [<  decipher,  «•.]  A 


Over  her  aoow  odd  breatt  and  angry  check 

Kept  watch,  walling  decision.     jWnynn,  lEnou*. 


f  France,  whose  decipher 
prelate,  mini  time  Lird 


-Syn.  1-S.  To  interpret,  u 

decipher*  (.le-sl'fer), 
description. 

He  waa  a  l-ord  fhancellour 
agreaa  exactly  with  thla  great  p 
Keeper  of  the  ilrcat  Seal. 

Dp.  Ilaeket,  Alip.  Williams.  II.  TX. 

decipherable  (de-si'fer-a-bl),  a.  [=  P.  drrhif- 
frable  =  St>.  descifrabtc :  as  decipher  +  -iible.] 
t'-apable  of  being  deciphered  or  interpreted. 

Scime  of  the  letter*  aelaed  at  Mr.  t'olenian'a  are  not  rfe- 
rij<Aer«We  by  all  or  any  of  tin-  key«  found. 

yVr/nce  lo  Letter*  on  PvpUh  PM. 

decipherer  (de-sJ'f*r-er),  n.  One  who  interprets 
what  ia  written  in  ciphers,  ur  reads  what  is 
written  obscurely. 
Kuppoae  tliat  ciphera  were  well  managed,  there  be  inul- 
that  el.  lll.lc  the  drripAeetr. 

of  Uarnlng (original  Enifluh  nl.X 
[W.irkt,  III. 


[Work.,  III.  4<ri 
_  s  a  aort  of  thoae  narrow. eyml  lieei'/^rrvra  .  .  . 
1  extort  atratige  iunl  aliatruae  meaninga  out  of  any 
ct.  B.  J0asan,  Every  Man  out  of  hia  Humour. 

decipherment  (df-si'fiT-ment),  n.  [=  P.  «V- 
ehiffrement ;  as  decipher  +  -«<•»/.]  The  act  of 
deciphering;  interpretation. 

They  [the  Assyrian  tableta  exhumed  by  Ijiyard  mid 
Smith |  are  now  among  the  collection*  of  trie  Hrtttelt  Mil- 
aeuni.  ami  their  dVcipAerineit/U  throwing  a  iM'wamt  ttraitge 
light  un  the  cosmogony  and  religion*  of  the  early  Ea»t. 

/Xir*.i»,  Krlgln  of  World,  p.  If. 

dedpi*  (dfj-gin'i-*).  n.  fNL.,  <  deciuinm,  q.  v.] 
The  Huppodcd  oxid  of  dccipittm.  It»  formula 
is  doubtful  (perhaps  D|iO  ur  DpoOj),  and  its 
neparate  existence  is  not  regnnled  as  proved. 

decipium  (<le-»ip'i-um),  «.  [NL..  irreg.  <  l>. 
deeiffre,  deceive :  nee  dreeier.]  Chemical  M.vni- 
Ik.I.  Dp.  A  aub»t»ncc found  in  the  unman-kile  of 
NoHhCarolina,nnd»»id  tu  beametallic  element 
intermediate  in  character  between  the  metsla 
of  the  cerium  and  yttrium  groups.  Its  unit* 
are  colorless.    The  acetate  crystallizes  easily. 


4.  A  resolution ;  a  fixing  of  a  purpose  in  the 
mind. —  6.  The  ouality  of  being  decided ;  abil- 
ity to  form  a  settled  purpose ;  prompt  determi- 
nation :  as,  a  man  of  decision.—  Fifty  Decision*, 
the  final  dtcuaution  by  Justinian  of  nfty  iiucattoiit  con- 
cerning which  the  authorities  on  Roman  law  were  not 
agreed.  They  were  made  A.  Li.  fits) -SO,  and  were  embod- 
ied In  the  new  (or  revised)  Code  of  Justinian.  —  lys.  2  and 

5.  Decision,  Verdict,  Report,  Judgment.  Dreree,  tfrder.  Ad. 
judication.  In  law  the  following  Clatlucllons  are  usual : 
A  decision  Is  the  determination  of  an  Issue  by  a  iuilge 
or  court ;  A  rerdict,  by  a  Jury  ;  a  report,  one  submitted  to 
tile  court  by  s  referee,  master,  or  auditor :  a  jtirf./wieitt,  dr. 
erer.  or  imtVr.  the  formal  entry  or  document  emliodylng 
Hi*  determination  ;  adjudication  is  generally  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  effect  of  a  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  in 
settling  the  ,|ueatlon.  —  6.  /Vfifion,  lirunnination.  Hem- 
tution.  Decision  is  the  quality  of  being  aUe  to  make  up 
one  s  mind  promptly,  clearly,  and  Brmly  aa  to  what  ahall 
lie  done  and  the  way  to  do  It.  Drlrrminnlion  is  the  set- 
tllng  upon  some  line  of  action  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  slkk 
to  II :  it  is  somewhat  tiean  r  than  the  others  to  iloggedncsa, 
aiidaomi'Uniesappnuii'heaolistlnai  y.  hrlrrminntiim  may 
be  negative,  aa  not  to  <lo  a  thing,  but  rrtolution  la  gener- 
ally positive  or  active  ;  It  often  Implies  more  courage  than 
the  .'tilers,  and  Is  otherwise  more  htgh-mlnded.  Hut  these 
words  arc  often  used  interchangeably. 

t'nity,  secrecy,  derision  are  the  qualities  which  military 
arrangements  require.    Afiwi«/iiy,  Hallaiu'a  t'onst.  Hist. 

When  the  force  of  habit  is  added,  the  uVfrrmisalioa  be- 
cimes  invincible,  and  seems  to  assume  rank  with  the  great 
Laws  of  nature.  Poster,  Itecision  of  Character,  il. 

We  cannot  willingly  admit  that  thoae  gentle  affections 
are  totally  Incompatible  with  the  most  Impregnable  reso- 
lution and  vigor.  Poster,  Deciainn  of  Character,  v. 

decisional  (de-sizh'qn-al),  a.  [<  ttccision  +  -of.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  14  a  decision ;  authori- 
tative. (Rare.] 

These  opinion*  of  the  minority  can  have  no  tfeciriojial 
cff.   I.  £ncyc.  iln'r..  XVI.  Sua. 

decisive  (de-sl'siv),  «.  and  n.  (<  OP.  decitif, 
P.  dceisif  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dedsim,  <  I.,  deeistu, 
pp.  of  decidere,  decide:  see  deri*,]  I.  a.  I. 
Itiiving  the  power  or  quality  of  determining  a 
question,  doubt, content,  event,  etc. ;  final;  con- 
clusive; putting  an  end  to  controversy :  as.  the 
opiuion  of  the  court  is  decisirc  on  the  question. 

He  la  Inclined  to  substitute  rapid  movrmenta  and  rfeci. 
iti'iv  engagenienta  for  the  languid  and  dilatory  operations 
of  Ills  countrymen.  Jfacnaifuir,  Machtavelli. 

In  each  new  threat  of  faction  the  ballot  has  Iscrn,  beyond 
eX(M.*ctatloil.  right  and  drrisire. 

Kmrrson,  Fortune  of  tho  Repuhlle. 

Only  when  a  revolution  in  circumstances  is  at  once  both 
marked  and  permanent,  doe*  a  decisive  alteration  of  char, 
acter  follow.  //.  Sprncer,  Sociul  .■static*,  p.  462. 

2.  Marked  by  decision  or  prompt  determination. 

Ihe  reply  I  gave. 

Vrahbr,  Works,  VII.  tw. 

Decisive  abstraction.    See  attraction.  -  Syn, 

Dcciticr.   Sec  ilreiuVrf. 
H  »,  A  decisive  thing.  [Hare.] 

It  was  evidently  the  conduct  of  th 
amies,  which  was  the  tireiWr*  here. 

A'lWirn,  Erie.  Iietween  the  French  and  MtMSiiisll 
[  A  mtiHsasd'  in*. 

decislyely  (df-si'siv-li),  adr.    In  a  conclusive 
manner;  iu  a  manner  to  end 
trove-ray,  doubt,  or  contest. 


deck 

decisiveness  (de-ai'siv-nee),  >'.  1.  The  quality 
of  ending  doubt,  controversy,  or  the  like ;  con- 
clusiveness.—2.  The  state  of  being  marked  by 
decision  or  prompt  determination:  as,  decisive- 
ness of  character. 

decisory  (de-si'so-ri),  a.  [<  P.  decisoirc  =  Hp. 
Pg.  decisortVf  <  L.  decisus,  pp.  of  decidere,  de- 
cide :  see  decide.]    Decisive,  [ltare.l 

declstore  (des-i-stir').  «•  [<  P.  dcci*tere,<  U 
drcimtu,  tenth,  +  F.  stere :  see  sieve.]  In  the 
metric  system,  a  cubic  measure,  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  a  stere, or  3.332  cubic  feet. 

decitizenize  (de-sit'i-zu-iz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
ilreittirnized,  ppr.  decitizenizing.  [<  dc-priv.  + 
<i turn  +  -toe. J  To  deprivo  of  citizenship;  dis- 
franchise. 

decivilise  (de-siv'i-ttz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
ctriliieit,  ppr.  dteiriticing.  [a  F.  deciriliser; 
as  (IV-  priv.  +  cieitiir.']  To  reduce  or  degrade 
from  a  civilized  to  a  wilder  or  more  savage  state. 

We  bare  but  to  Imagine  ourselves  rfs-eirifOcit  — to  sup- 
pose faculty  decreased,  knowledge  lieu,  language  tagnc. 
criticism  and  skepticism  absent,  to  undcrataml  how  In- 
evitably the  primitive  man  conceives  as  real  the  dream, 
personages  we  know  to  be  ideal. 

it.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Suciol.,  I  IL 

deck  <dek),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  deeken  (rare),  <  MD. 
deeken,  D.  dekken  =  MLfl.  decken,  LO.  dekken 
=  OHO.  decekan,  MHO.  0.  rferavn  =  OPries. 
thekka  =  Dan.  dttkke  (after  LO.),  prop,  ttekke  = 
Sw.  ftfcivi  =  Icel.  thskkja  =  AS.  tkeecan,  E. 
thatch,  dial,  tnack,  theak,  cover:  see  thatch,  r. 
Deck  is  thus  a  doublet,  derived  from  the  D. 
and  LO.,  of  the  native  E.  thatch.  The  alleged 
AS.  'decean,  'ge-deccan,  to  which  deck  is  gener- 
ally referred,  are  misreadings  for  fAenros,  r;e- 
fAcnyin.  Cf.  deck,  n.]  1.  To  cover;  overspread; 
invest;  especially,  to  array  or  clothe  with 
something  resplendent  or  ornamental ;  adorn  ; 
embellish ;  set  out :  as,  to  deck  one's  self  for  a 
wedding ;  she  was  decked  with  jewels. 
They  deck  It  [an  imagel  with  silver  and  gold.    Jer.  i  «. 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th«  nncotoar'd  sky. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers. 

Mitton,  V.  Is,  T.  1H8. 
The  dew  with  spangles  dreked  the  ground.  Drydcn, 
When,  with  new  force,  she  aiits  her  conquering  eyca. 
And  beauty  decks  with  all  that  beauty  buys.  t'rakbe. 

2.  -V«uf.,  to  furnish  with  or  as  with  a  deck,  as 
a  vessel. 

At  last  it  was  concluded  to  deckr  their  Ions;  boat  with 
their  ship  hatches. 

l/uoted  in  tonf.  John  Smiths  True  travels,  II.  Itt 

3.  In  ijiijwji;/,  to  loader  unload  (the  cars  or  tubs) 


npon  the  cage.—  4.  [Cf .  tleck, 
card.  Grtise. «8yn.  L  ttnament, 
adorn.  See  also  list  under  decorate. 
deck  (dek),  n.  [<  MD.  dcri-c, 
deck,  =  <  (Fries,  tkekke  —  LO 
dec,*,,  dreli,  also  dtcha,  MHO. 
0.  deck,  deck,  =  Sw.  dark 


5.]    To  dis 

orate  vie. 


D.  dek,  cover, 
it<  eke  =  OHO. 
0.  oVrlr,  cover, 
Dan.  dak  (after 


LO.),  deck;  from  the  verb:  see  deck,  t\, 
cf.  fAafr-A,  n.]    If.  A  covering;  anything  that 
serves  an  a  sheltering  cover. 

Being  well  refreshed,  we  vntyed  our  Targets  that  cou- 
ered  vs  aa  a  Deck. 

quoted  In  Capt.  John  Smith  s  True  Travels,  L  las. 

2.  An  approximately  horizontal  platform  or 
floor  extending  from  side  to  side  of  a  ship  or  of  a 
part  of  a  ship,  as  of  a  deck-house,  and  supported 
by  beams  and  carlinea.  in  wooden  ships  tbe  deck  is 
formed  of  planks  aliout  three  Inches  wide  and  three  Inches 
thick,  spiked  lo  the  beams  and  uullucs;  In  tron  ships  It 
is  formed  of  Iron  plating  riveted  to  thr  beams  ami  gird- 
ers ami  generally  covered  with  wooden  planking.  An 
armored  deck  Is  protected  by  Iron  or  steel  plating.  The 
rfMr-deck  Is  the  upper  deck  of  thoae  which  extend  from 
stem  to  stern ;  the  noun  deck  ia  the  deck  Immediately 
1k-Iow  tile  spardeck  In  a  double-decked  ship;  the  t/mtr- 
ter  deck  is  that  part  of  the  spar-deck  which  Is  abaft 
the  mainmast;  tin-  tojtjmttant  JtrrrcaetU-dtck  Is  s  short 
deck  alwve  lite  spar-deck  In  the  forward  part  of  th* 
ship,  generally  extending  aa  far  aft  as  the  foremast.  In 
a  man-of-war  the  berihdeck  is  the  deck  below  the  gun- 
deck,  where  tlic  meaa-lockera  and  -tallica  are  placed,  and 
where  the  hammocks  are  slung.  The  iwn-aVcJr  is  the 
deck  of  a  man  of  war  where  the  battery  is  carried;  in 
old  linc-of. battle  shi|w,  where  guns  were  carried  on  three 
decks  below  tile  s|i«r  deck,  they  were  called  retjieclfvely 
the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  gun-deck.  A  /tush  deck  is  a 
spar-deck  clear  from  stem  to  stern  of  house*  or  oilier  en- 
cumbrancea.  The  term  hat/deck  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  after  part  of  the  deck  next  below  the  «|«r-dVck,  and 
forward  of  the  cabin  bulkhead.  Tbe  Aurruwise^leex-  is 
the  upper  light  deck  of  side-wheel  pataenger-steameTS. 
The  irriop-derk  I*  below  the  lierth-drck,  and  U  where  the 
cables  were  formerly  sbiwed.  The  pesnt^teck  is  the  after 
purt  of  the  ship,  over  the  cabin,  when  trie  cabin  is  un  tbe 
spar-deck,  The  turtte+lcck  or  turtle  backed  deck  It  to 
called  from  ita  resemblance,  to  the  back  of  a  turtle,  and  is 
a  convex  deck  extending  a  short  distance  aft  from  th* 
stem  of  an  ocean  steamer  to  shed  the  water  in  a  head  sea  ; 
In  many  iron  steamships  of  recent  model  there  is  a  similar 
arrangement  ou  the  stern.  In  river  steamers  In  the  t'nlted 
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A  camhrrtd  dtek  is  a  deck  arch* 
■  In  the  middle  thin  at  the  Mem  or  stern  -  the  op- 
;  of  the  usual  practice. 

I  boarded  the  king*  ahlp :  now  on  the  beak. 

Now  in  the  waist,  llie  dec*.  In  every  cabin. 

I  flam  d  anuucineuL  SJutk..  Trt»pn4,  i.  S. 

3.  In  mining,  the  platform  of  the  cage;  that 
part  of  the  cage  on  which  the  nam  stand  or  the 
men  ride.  Cages  are  sometimes  built  with  as 
tnanv  as  four  decks.— 4-f.  A  pile  of  things  laid 
oue  upon  another ;  a  heap ;  a  store ;  a  file,  as  of 
carls  or  papers. 

And  fur  a  tone  I  hava 
A  pajier  blurrer.  who,  mi  all  oeewsion*. 
For  all  lime*  iiii-l  all  seasons,  hath  men  trlnkeu 
Heady  III  tile  lier*.  ifoann^er.  Guardian,  lii.  J- 

5.  A  pack  of  cards  containing  only  those  ne- 
cessary to  play  any  (riven  gatno  i  aa,  a  euchre 
deck;  a  bexique  deck. 

Well,  If  I  chance  but  once  to  get  the  aVc*. 
Tu  deal  about  and  shuttle  sj>  I  would. 

M^mim,  A'uloeruur  n/  (A*  Turk*  (1IBH). 

6.  That  part  of  a  pack  which  remains  after  the 
deal,  and  from  which  cards  may  be  drawn 
daring  the  course  of  the  game. 

While*  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten. 
The  king  wai  slyly  llogcr'd  from  the  dtek. 

Sk  a  S  lira.  VI.  t.  1. 
Cold  deck,  *  park  of  cards  assorted  ur  arranged  In  a 
known  way.  (Gamblers'  aiaug. )—  Offloer  Of  the  deck. 
See  ofirtr.  —  On  deck,  on  hand ;  ready  for  action  or  duty ; 
hence,  In  bast-bait,  next  at  the  bat;  having  the  right  or 
privilege  of  batting  next  —  Protective  deck,  in  a  war- 
ship, a  steal  deck  at- feral  Inches  In  maximum  thickne**, 
extending  thronghoal  the  length  of  the  ihlp  below  the 
water-Una— To  clear  the  decks,  to  prepare  a  ahlp  of 
war  for  action.— To  sweep  the  deck  or  the  decks.  Is  I  To 
dash  violently  over  or  along  the  deck  of  a  vesael,  aa  a  great 
ware  or  toe  lire  of  an  enemy'*  iron*,  carrying  everything 
bvfare  It.  ('>)  To  command  every  [art  of  Uie  deck,  a»  with 
small  amis,  from  the  top*  of  an  attacking  Towel,  it)  To 
take  off  or  carry  away  all  tbe  atokea  on  a  card-table ,  henoa, 
generally,  to  sal  '•  everjthliss;. 

deck-beam  (dek'bem ),  n.  A  strong  transverse 
beam  of  limber  or  iron  stretching  across  a 
ship  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to  support  the 
deck  and  retain  the  sides  at  their  proper  dis- 


deck-brldge  (dek'brij),  n.  A  bridge  in  which 
the  road  war  Is  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  truss: 
opposed  to  6off»a»-ro<irt  or  through  bridge.  Also 
called  U>]>-road  brUlgr. 

deck-cargo  (dek'kar'go),  n.   Cargo  stowed  on 

the  deck  of  a  vessel;  a  deck-losd. 
deck-cleat  (dek'klet),  n.  A  cleat  fastened  to  a 

deck. 

deck-collar  (dck'kol'jlr),  «.  The  collar  or  ring 
which  lines  the  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  railroad- 
car,  through  which  the  stove-pipe  passes. 

decked  (dekt),  p.  a,  1.  Dressed;  adorned. — 
3.  Furnished  with  a  deck  or  decks :  as,  a  three- 
decked  ship. — 3.  In  her.,  edged  or  purfleil  with 
another  color:  thus,  tbe  feathers  of  a  bird  of 
one  tincture  are  decked  of  another  tincture. 
Also  mttrguttU. 

deckel,  «.    See  deckle. 

decker  (dek'er),  «.  [=  I>.  dekker  (ta/eldekker, 
driedekkrr)  z=  O.  decker  =  Dan.  drrkker  (in  comp. 
taffeldirkker,  tredeckker)  =  Sw.  tdekare ;  as  deck 
+  -*r>.  Cf.  faafcAer.]  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  decks  or  adorns;  a  coverer:  as,  a  table- 
decker.—  2.  A  vessel  that  has  a  deck  or  decks: 
as,  a  two-dccJtvr.    [Only  in  composition.] 

deck-feather  ('lek^erit'er),  n.    Bee  feather. 

deck-flat  (dck'ftnt),  a.   Bee  fiat. 

deck-hand  (dek'hand),  n.  A  person  regularly 
employed  as  a  laborer  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

deck-bead  (dek'hed),  a>.  A  slipper  limpet,  or 
species  of  Crevidnla. 

deck-book (deVhuk),  «.  Aheavy  knee-shaped 
timber  in  the  extreme  end  of  a  ship,  either  bow 
or  stern,  serving  to  auptiort  the  deck  and  to 
strengthen  the  frame,  Sec  cut  under  *f«wi. 
deck-house  (dek'hous),  s.  A  small  house 
erected  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  for  any  purpose. 
;  (dok'ine),  The  act  of  adorning. 

Such  glorious  rtrtkiw  of  the  temple. 

Uomilirt,  IL,  Against  Idolatry. 

No  deckiivr  sets  forth  anything  mj  much  aa  affection. 

Sir  Skiney. 


(dek'l),  n.  [Also  written  deklc,  dtekel; 
:  Sw.  deckel  r=  Kuss.  dekele.  <  Ui.  dckkel  =  O. 
deckel  (cf.  D.  dekstl  =  Dan.  daksel),  a  cover,  lid, 
tympan,  dim.  of  derkc,  cover,  covering,  deck, 
deck:  see  deck,]  In  jtaper-makiHg :  (a)  In  hand 
paper-nmkitikr,  a  rectangular  frame  laid  upon 
the  wire  mold  on  which  Hie  paper-pulp  is 
placed,  to  confine  it  within  the  limits  of  the  re- 
quired sue  of  sheet ;  in  machine  paper-making, 
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a  belt  of  linen  and  caoutchouc  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  apron,  to  keep  the  pulp  from  spread- 
ing out.  laterally  and  making  the  paper  wider 
than  is  desired.  (6)  The  rough  or  raw  edge 
of  paper;  specifically,  the  rapped  edge  of  hum  1- 
"   paper,  produced  by  tho  deckle. 

•  (dek'l-ejd),  a.    Bee  the  extract. 

/«■*  It  -i'l-i.  Tills  term  has  lately  been  adopted  in  the 
advertisement*  of  hooks  to  Indicate  that  the  edgea  of  tbe 
paper  have  not  bet  n  cut  or  triaiuird,  so  that  it  la  equiva- 
lent to  the  more  cutiunon  designation,  "  roogh-e«!g*d.~ 

X.  ami  O.,  7Ui  set.,  V.  H7. 

deckle-strap  (dek'l-strap),  n.  A  strap  used  on 
paper-making  machines  to  confine  the  flow  of 
the  pulp  and  to  determine  tho  width  of  the 
sheet. 

deck-load  (dek'lod),  n.    Same  as  deck-cargo. 

deck-passage  (dek'pas'aj),  n.  Conveyance  of 
a  passenger  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

deck-passenger  (dek'pas'en-jer),  n.  A  passen- 
ger who  pays  for  accommodation  on  the  deck 
of  a  vessel. 

deck-pipe  (dek'pip),  ■.  An  iron  pipe  through 
which  the  chaiu-oable  is  paid  into  the  chain- 
locker. 

deck-planking  (dek'plang'king),  n.  Planking 
cut  suitably  for  forming  tie  deck  of  a  vessel. 

deck-plate  (dek'plat),  n.  A  metallic  plate 
placed  about  the  smoke-stack  or  the  furnace 
of  a  marine  engine,  to  protect  tho  wood  of  the 
deck. 

deck-pump  (dek'pnmp),  n.  A  hand-pump  used 
for  washing  decks. 

deck-sheet  (dek'ahet).  a.  The  sheet  of  a  stud- 
ding-sail leading  directly  to  the  deck,  by  whjch 
it  is  steadied  until  set. 

deck-stopper  (dek'stop'tr),  n.  A' strong  stop- 
per used  tor  securing  the  cable. 

deck-tackle  (dek'tak'l),  n.  A  heavy  tackle 
used  for  hauling  in  cable,  or  for  other  purposes. 

dock-transom (dek'tran'sum),  w.  8ec  transom. 

decL   An  abbreviation  of  declenxion. 

declaim  (de-klam'),  r.  K  ME.  declantn  =  OK. 
declamer,  P.  declamer  (>  I).  declameren  —  (J.  <fc- 
Ctomircn  m  Dan.  deklamere  =  Sw.  deklamera)  aa 
8p.  Pg.  derlamtir  =  It.  detiamare,  <  I.,  deciamare, 
cry  aloud,  make  a  speech,  <  de-  (Intensive)  + 
clamare,  cry,  shout :  see  c/oin>l.  clamor.]  I.  in- 
tran*.  1.  To  make  a  formal  speech  or  oration ; 
harangue. 

With  what  impatience  he  derlaim'it  f 

SuV».  IX-ath  of  I)r.  Swift. 
It  is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  aVrfatut  on 
both  side*  of  Uie  argument.  Swift. 

To  itrefalM  on  the  tcnipnral  advantages  .  .  .  |thopi«r) 
enjoy,  I*  only  repeating  what  none  either  believe  or  prac- 
tise. ftoMsnu'tA,  Vicar,  ixU 

2.  To  speak  or  write  for  rhetorical  effect ;  speak 
or  write  potn|>otislv  or  claltfiratelv,  without  ear- 
nostness  of  purpose,  sincerity,  or  sound  nrgti- 
tncut;  rant. 

It  Is  not  enough  in  general  to  ifref*im  against  our  aina, 
but  we  must  »*  arch  out  |>art4cularly  those  jirrdoiuliiani 
vices  which  liy  their  lM>ldnr»sanil  tm|iii-»ry  have  provoknl 
Cxi  thu*  t-i  piuiUh  u^  .SIiltim)Jt»t,  Sermons,  I.  I. 

Th9  Koene  ha*  (with  all  the  Wit  ho  could  muster  up) 
been  li/rJuimiito  agatiut  Wit, 

Cosmrr,  Ijjve  for  Ljivc.  1  1 
At  lta*t  h«  [Milton  doe*  not  rfwdvi'is,   J.  A.  ,<u.  Juhn. 
The  preacher  riee/ifiiii/,1  imwl 
against  luxury,  although  .  ,  .  there 
at  shoe*  In  the  whole  colkgTcgatioil. 

IL  ChnaU,  Adilressea,  p.  tit 

3.  To  repeat  it  select  piece  of  prose  or  poetry 
in  public,  as  an  exercise  in  oratory  or  to  ex- 
hibit skill  in  elocution. 

The  undergraduate*  shall  In  their  court*  dWmW  pub- 
lldy  in  the  hall.  In  om-  of  the  three  learned  language*. 
l.ixtij  Itattant  I'nir.  (IT.H),  In  h  irers  Ill.t.  llarv. 

Il'nlv.,  A  pp.,  p,  1», 

IT.  trans.  1.  To  utter  or  deliver  in  public  in 
a  rhetorical  or  oratorical  manner. —  S.  Tu  s|ieak 
as  an  exercise  in  elocution:  as,  he  declaimed 
Mark  Antony's  speech. — 3(.  To  maintain  or 
advocate  oratorically. 

Makes  hlniaeif  the  dev  H  a  orator,  and  rfei-fai'iiiiliis  caiue. 

.VesilA.  Serniona.  V  III.  si 

4t.  To  speak  against ;  cry  down ;  decry. 

Tlila  h*ni|in  t  then  ...  la  at  once  dc.  land  und  dt- 
rt*u»«l,  spoken  of  »>nl  t..rl.l'l.le„. 

H't,  T.  Ailam*.  Works,  I.  tTJ. 

declaimant  (d,;.kl»'nmtit\  ».    [<  ,i,.l»im  + 

-<int,  utter  1^  rfrrfomtf *((•>,  ppr.  of  deciama- 
re, declaim:  see  declaim.]  Same  as  declatmrr. 
rKare.l 

declaimer  (de.kla'mer\  w.  One  who  declaims; 
one  who  speaks  for  rhetorical  effect  or  as  an 
exercise  in  elocution ;  oue  who  attempts  to  con- 
vince by  a  ' 


declaration 

Load  dettaimtrt  on  the  put 
Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust.  Ootrswr, 

I  hare  little  sympathy  with  derlnitmra  sImmiI  tho  i^lgrliu 
Fathers,  who  look  upon  them  all  as  men  of  grand  concep- 
tions and  superhuman  foresight. 

Lvweil,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  fito. 

declamando  (dek-la-man'd6).  [It.,  ppr.  of  de- 
ciamare, <  L.  detiamare,  declaim:  see  declaim.) 
In  mum:  in  a  declamatory  style.    £.  D. 

declamation  (dek-la-ma'ahon),  it.  [=  IX  dccla- 
matie  —  G.  declamation  =  Dan.  Sw.  deklamation, 
<  P.  declamation  =  8p.  declamation  =  Pg.  decla- 
macSo  —  It.  declamazione,  <  L.  dcr/<in«ifio(s-),  < 
tl>  rlamare,  declaim  :  see  rf'diuiu.]  1.  The  act 
or  art  of  declaiming  or  making  rhetorical  ha- 
rangues in  public ;  especially,  the  delivery  of 
a  speech  or  an  exercise  in  oratory  or  elocution, 
as  by  a  student  of  a  college,  etc. :  a 
declamation ;  the  art  of  declamation. 

The  public  listened  with  little  emotion  .  . 
of  monotonous  iUclanutfion. 

Then  crush'd  by  rule*  and  weaken  il  as  refill  d. 
For  year*  the  power  of  tragedy  dec lin  d : 
From  bard  to  lianl  the  frigid  caution  crept 
TtU  t/ecf* mativn  roar  d,  while  passion  slept. 

Johnson,  Drury  Lane,  Prol. 

Specifically— 2.  In  meal  music,  the  proper  rhe- 
torical enunciation  of  the  words,  especially  in 
recitative  and  in  dramatic  music. — 3.  A  pub- 
lie  harangue  or  set  speech ;  an  oration. 

The  declamations  at  tbe  pulpit  descrilied  the  sufferings  of 
the  saved  aoala  in  pargatory  as  Incalculably  greater  than 
were  endured  by  the  moat  wretched  mortal*  upon  earth. 

Leety.  F.un>p.  Morala,  IL  U7. 

4.  Pompous,  high-sounding  verbiage  in  speech 
or  writing;  stilted  oratory. 

Many  of  tho  fhwwt  passage*  In  his  [Milton  si  coritnnfer- 
slal  writings  are  sometime*  spoken  of,  even  hy  f 


,  public 


to  five 
Mara 


Judges,  aa  dtdamatitm. 
Loose  dfclanuLtion  in 


J.  A.  St.  . 


ay  tie 

Stori 


ileceive  th»  eroad. 
-y.  Advice  to  a  Voung 


Mwyrr. 

deela- 


y.  for  an  boor, 
not  three  pairs 


declamatort  (dek'la-ma-tor?,  n.    [=  P 
i»ni(c«r  =  Hp.  Pg.  dcclamador  aa  It.  declamatore, 

<  L.  dcclamator,  <  deciamare,  declaim.]  A  de- 
claimed 

Who  coubt,  I  say,  hear  this  generous  dWInmntvr  with- 
out lielng  flr'il  at  his  noble  real:     Strtir,  Taller.  No.  5*. 

declamatory  (df-klam'a-t6-ri),  a.  [==  P.  decla- 
inofoirc  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  declamatorio,  <  Li.  deelama- 
toriiw,  declamatory,  <  deciamare,  declaim :  see 
declaim.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  practice  of  de- 
claiming in  oratory  or  music ;  having  the  char- 
acter of  declamation. 

The  public  will  enter  no  pnrtest  if  the  gap.  bet  ween  then, 
are  filled  up  with  lhe<f«ctona»for»  odda  aud  ends,  provided 
something  on  the  stage  be  more  or  lea*  occupying  lifter  at- 
tention. 

Waynrr  awl  Wuo»ien#»n ,  N  liietecnth  Century.  March,  lss3. 

2.  Merely  rhetorical;  stilus!;  straining  after 
effect :  as',  a  declamatory  style. 

That  perfection  of  tone  which  ran  be  eloquent  w  Itbont 
being dtctamalory.     Lowrll,  New  Princeton  Ilev..  L  lit 

declarable  (de-klar'a-bl),  «.    [=  F.  declarable  • 

<  declare  +  tiMe.]  Capable  of  being  declared 
or  proved. 

What  slender  opinions  the  ancients  held  of  the  efficacy 
cf  Ihl*  star  is  dec/amW.  from  their  compute. 

Sir  T.  Urvn-Ht,  \  ulg.  Fjt,,  If.  11 

declarant  (de-klar'ant),  n.  [<  F.  declarant,  < 
L.  dtclaran(t-)s,  pprl  of  declararc:  see  deelarr.] 
One  who  makes  a  declaration  ;  specifically,  in 
fair,  one  whose  admission  or  statement,  made 
in  writing  or  orally  at  some  former  time,  is 
sought  to  l>e  offered  in  evidence.  Such  < 
Hon*,  even  though  made  by  a  ttrangcr  to  the  1 
are  received  in  aeveral  classes  of  can* :  as.  for  Ini 
prove  a  laet  of  pedigree,  or  when  made  In  the  course 
duty  by  a  person  since  deceased,  or  against  the  interest  of 
the  drclaranL 

The  arknowlcdinnerit ,  .f  payment  was  he  Id  t.  ■  tie  "  against 
tho  dfftar'tnt's  interest,"  and  rendered  the  whole  <d*te- 
nicnt  admissible.  Kneue.  lint..  \  III  Til. 

declaration  (dek-la-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  rfrcrn- 
racion  ~  D.  derlaratic  —  ti.  declaration  =  Dan. 
deklaration,  <  OF.  declaration,  F.  declaration  m 
Sp.  declaration  =  Pg.  drclaracSo  =  It.  dichia- 
razione,  diehinratjione,  <  I4.  rffri«rofio(»-).  a  de- 
elaral  i  on ,  <  dedtirare,  declare :  see  decla  re.]  If. 
A  clearing  up;  that  which  makes  plain ;  expla- 


in- this  forselde  skale,  fro  the  n.»o.  lyiie  vnto  the  vc-rre 
angle,  la  rlrim]  vrobra  ver.a.  and  tt,e  netlwr  i-trtie  i. 
clr|«-d  the  vml.ra  reel*.  And  for  the  more  drclaralvm. 
loo  bore  the  ngnre.  CAawo. 

2.  A  positive  or  formal  statement  in  regard  to 
anything;  affirmat ion ; explicit  assertion;  avow- 
al ;  publication ;  proclamation. 

His  pn.mlies  sre  nothing  rite  but  ./^W.tr-nfowu  whsi  God 
will  do  for  the  good  of  man. 
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declaration 

To  art  forth  In  order  a  fataration  of  those  thing*  which 
«je  mot  surely  believed  atnuag  u*.  Luks  t  1. 

3.  That  which  ia  proclaimed  or  declared ;  spe- 
cifically, the  document  or  instrument  by  which 
an  announcement  or  assertion  ia  formally  made : 
an,  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Vcreftt  I  wold  the  MfeMtiMt 

Horn,  of  Parttnay  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  L  6&S2. 

4.  In  laic:  (a)  At  common  law,  the  pleading 
in  which  the  plaintiff  formally  present*  the 
allegations  on  which  he  bases  his  claim  for  re- 
lief in  a  civil  action:  now  more  commonly 
called  complaint.  (6)  In  the  criminal  law  of 
Scotland,  the  account  which  a  prisoner  who  has 
been  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  having 
mitted  a  crime  gives  of  himself,  to  be  t 
down  in  writing,  on  bis  examination.—  5.  A 
confession  of  faith  or  doctrine  :  as,  the  Au- 
burn Declaration ;  the  Savoy  Declaration,  etc.— 


Declaration  de  falUlte,  in  *VencA  law,  an  luMu'dieetlon 
in  i»ulinip«cr-- Declaration  of  Independence,  In  V. 

S.  Act.,  tho  public  «et  llf  Ohlfl)  UKCufllltM-nUll'uUSTFM, 

ob  July  4th,  1776,  declared  the  cokHiias  U>  be  free  and  In- 
dependent ot  tireat  HrlUIn :  oft*u  called  l>y  eminence  (Ac 
DvHariuien.— Declaration  of  Intention,  in  la»,  a  de- 
claration made  In  oral  by  an  alien  of  hi*  Intent  hi  Iwcutne 
a  citizen  of  Uw  United  State* :  required  In  mmi>  state,  a* 
a  condition  ot  acquiring  land.— Declaration  of  rights. 
Bee  liiilaj  m,jhi.,  umler6.0J.-r>ec]aratlonofIlUeAc», 

an  English  atatute  of  l>etl  providing  mean,  to  establish  and 

quirt  land  titles.  Declaration  of  trust,  an  ava».l 

'Bed  propertjr  in  txuat  fur  another  person.— 
.rauou  of  war,  an  announcement  or  proclamation 
r  by  the  auverelgn  authority  of  a  country  against  an. 

It  waa  formerly  customary  to  send  a  tie 
I  power  before 
if  war  la  no» 
-  I  of  the  actual 

existence  of  a  state  of  war.  In 


of  declaring  or  formally  beginning  war  reata  with  the  i 

l  or  executive ;  but  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite.! 
'  nea  thla  power  to  Congress.  -  Dying  doclara- 
.  a  declaration  made  by  a  peraon  on  hla  death- 
declaration*,  when  relating  to  the  caiue  of 


1  aa  evldenoe  In  a  proaeculion  for  homi  - 
;  It  can  he  proved  that  the  declarant  knew  he 
win  about  to  die  and  had  glveu  up  all  hope  of  recovery. 
Explicit  declaration,  be*  estjjieif.  -  Judicial  decla- 
ration. In  Sena  Lite,  In  civil  cause*,  the  statement  taken 
down  in  wrtltiig  of  a  party  "  hen  Judicially  examined  aa  to 
the  particular  facia  on  which  a  cat*  reata.— Savoy  De- 
claration, a  •'  declaration  of  the  fallh  and  order  own«d 
and  practised  In  the  Congregational  churches  in  England." 
agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  In  the  Savoy  palace,  London,  In 
UH,  Doctrinally,  It  la  a  inodioeatkm  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  a  Confeaeloo  of  Faith.  It  ia  no  longer  regarded 
a*  authoritative  among  the  churchea  of  the  Congregation- 
al faith  and  order.    Alao  called  .Saeoy  Con/esaion.  -  To 

emit  a  declaration.  See  ewii. 

declarative  ide-klar'a-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  declara- 
tif  =  8u.  Pg.  rfeWarnftro  =  It.  dicaionjftro,  < 
LL.  deciaratirm,  <  L.  deelarare,  declare:  see 
declare.]  1.  Making  declaration,  proclamation, 
or  publication;  exhibiting  or  manifesting;  de- 
claratory; explanatory. 


U™  In  the  ._. 

.  .f*wr.  j'AuVf  ,  VIII. 

2.  As  declared,  sot  forth,  or  tnado  known :  in 
contrast  to  annual:  as,  the  declarative  glory 
of  Ood. 

declaratively  (do-klar'a-tiv-li),  adr.  In  a  de- 
clarative manner;  by  distinct  assertion,  und 
not  impliedly ;  by  proclamation. 

Christ  waa  not  primarily  but  ifrrfsrafirrfa  Invested  wllh 
all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  after  he  had  IliiUhcd 
hie  work  and  riaen  from  the  dead. 

BMwtKlca  .Sacra,  IXV.  661 

declarator  (dA-klar'a-tor),  n.  [<  P.  detclara- 
toire,  <  L.  as  if  'declaraioriu*,  declaratory  :  see 
rfejctarafory.j'  In  Scot*  law,  a  declaratory  ac- 
tion ;  a  form  of  action  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  have  a  fact  declared 
judicially,  leaving  tho  legal  consequences  of  it 
to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course :  as,  a  declara- 
tor of  marriage,  etc.  Declarator  of  bastardy. 

See  6e*iar,f„. 

li),  adv.  Byde- 
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the  right*  ot  the  . 
or  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  a  question  lit  law, 
without  ordering  anything  to  be  done.  tfapatje.  and 
Laurence . 

declare  (de-kl3r'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  declared, 
ppr.  declaring.  [<  ME.  declaren,  <  OP  declarer, 
declcrer,  declairicr,  daelainer,  etc.,  P.  declarer 
=  Sp.  Pg.  deelarar  =  It.  dichiarire,  dichiarare, 
<  L.  deelarare,  make  clear,  manifest,  show,  de- 
clare, <  d«  +  claru*,  clear:  see  clear,  clarify.] 

1,  fraju.  It.  To  make  clear;  clear  up;  free 
from  obscurity ;  make  plain. 

To  declare  thia  a  little,  we  muat  aatume  that  the  aur- 
facea  of  auch  liodlea  arc  exactly  amooth.  Baffle. 

2.  To  make  known  bv  words ;  assert  explicitly ; 
;ate  plainly  in  any  way ; 

J  proclaim;  tell. 

for  a  story  of  gallant  hold  Robin  Hood 
Unto  you  I  will  declare. 
Rabin  Und  ami  the  AArpAerd  (Child*  Ballad*,  V.  S»X 
The  heaven*  declare  the  glory  of  Ood.  Pa.  xlx.  L 

I  will  declare  what  he  hath  done  for  my  aouL 

r*.  lxvL  Id. 

Who  aliall  then  declare 
The  date  of  thy  deep  founded  atrengtli  T 

Bryant.  The  Agea,  xxxv. 

8.  To  proclaim ;  announce. 

I  return'.!  In  the  evening  with  !w  Jo**iih  Wllli*ia».>n, 
now  dotar  d  Beer,. tar,  of  State 

Hr,!,,*,  Wary,  July  a,  1«T4. 

4.  To  assert;  affirm:  as,  he  declare*  the  story 
to  be  false. 

He  aaya  aome  of  the  beat  thing*  In  the  world  —  and  d>. 
nWlA  that  wit  ia  hla  averaion.        Lamb,  My  Relation*. 

6.  In  tar,  to  solemnly  assert  a  fact  before  wit- 
nesses: as,  he  declared  a  paper  signed  by  him 
to  be  his  last  will  aud  testament.  — 6.  To  make 
a  full  statement  of, 
is  to  be  paid  at  the 

A  merchant  of  that  guild 
houMi  merchandUe  brought  In  one  ahipload  or 
veyance  of  higher  value  than  £3Kua, 

To  declare  a  dividend.  See  gMML—  To  declare 

one's  self,  to  throw  ort  reacrre  and  avow  one'a 
ahow  openly  what  one  think*,  or  which  aide  one 

We  aro  a  coualderahle  body,  who.  upon 
akin,  would  not  full  to  dtelart  ouraefrej. 

To  declare  war,  to  make  •  declaration  of  war  (whlrh  *ee, 
under  OWiaratitmX  -Byn.  2-4.  i'rwtaim,  futjluh,  vte. 
(aee  annrAtue*);  Afirtn,  Acer,  etc,  (aee  oaarrf);  atate,  pnv 
teat,  utter,  promulgate. 

II.  iNfrans.  1.  To  make  known  one's  thoughts 
or  opinions ;  proclaim  or  avow  some  opinion, 
purpose,  or  resolution  in  favor  or  in  opposition ; 
make  known  explicitly  some  determination; 
make  a  declaration;  come  out:  with  for  or 
againtt :  as,  the  prince  declared  for  the  allies ; 
victory  had  not  declared  for  either  party;  the 
allied  powers  declared  against  France. 

The  Internal  farultie*  of  will  and  undemanding  decree- 
ing and  dtttaring  aontaat  them.  Jar,  Taylor, 

Like  fawning  courtier*,  for  aucceaa  they  wait ; 
And  then  come  amlllng.  and  declare  Jvr  fate. 

DryrtVn, 

Specifically  —  2.  To  express  a  formal  decision ; 
make  a  decision  known  by 
or  notice. 


An  open  declarer  of  Hod  a  goodness. 

J.  VdaU,  On  Luke  irlil. 
The  declarer  of  some  true  fact*  or  *lncerc  paaaloua. 

Hurktn,  Lecture*  on  ArL 

declasse  (da-kla-sa'),  a.    [P.:  gee  dtclansed.] 


It  I*  only  the  dcelcutr.  the  ne'er  do  well,  or  the  really 
unfortunate,  who  haa  nothing  to  call  hia  own. 

j-      :'•.-.!.  ifer.,  x.  s.,  xlii.  err. 

declassed  (de-klasf),  a.  [<<**-  +  dans  +  -erf2, 
after  P.  diftiattc'  (also  used  in  E.  as  a  noun).] 
Fallen  or  put  out  of  one's  proper  class  or  place 
or  any  definite  and  recognized  position  or  rank 
in  the  social  system:  applied  to  persons  who  by 
misfortune  or  their  own  fault  have  lost  social  or 
business  standing,  and  are  not  counted  as  part 
of  any  recognized  Glass  of  society. 

declension  (de-klen'shon),  n.  [An  aeeom.  form 
(term,  after  eztennion,  etc.)  of  UP.  deelinaison 
(P.  declinalton),  the  game  word  as  declination, 
declinacion,  P.  «YWi«nfn;«,  E.  declination,  <  L. 
deeltnatioOi-),  a  bending  aside,  inflection,  de- 
clension,^ decHnare,  bend,  decline:  see  decline 
and  decltnatton.\  1.  A  sloping  downward ;  a 
declination;  a  descent;  aslope;  a  declivity. 

The  dedemion  of  the  Und  from  that  place  to  Ihe  .e*. 

T.  Burnet,  Tlieury  of  Uie  Earth. 

2.  A  sinking  or  falling  into  a 
i ;  deterioration ;  decline. 


S»uiJ 


car*. 
,  Scrniona. 


It's  never  read  that  Jeaoa  laughed,  and  hut  <  _ 
he  rejoiced  In  aplrlt ;  but  the  dceUiudcnu  of  our  i 
cannot  bear  the  weight  of  a  perpetual  grave  depor 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Work*  fed.  la»),  1.  M, 

State*  and  empire*  h»v»  their  pcrloda  of  detteneicm. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p  7». 


Hut  the  fall,  tho  rapid  *ud  loul  declnricm,  ot  W 
f.rue,  the  uuer  oblivion  Into  which  hi*  very  nam 
paucd  for  all  purpoaca  aave  the  rcniembranco  of  hla  vlcca, 
.  .  .  thla  afford*  alao  a  aalutary  k**on  to  the  follower*  of 
the  multitude.  ArouirAain,  John  » like*. 


opinion*;   3.  Refusal;  non-acceptance. 

Dtelentim  I*  Improperly  uar.1 
clloliig.    It  la  a  good  word  to  expreaa  a  atile  of 
Una    Hot  wo  cannot  aay."l 


of  de- 


Andrea*  Alciitu*.  the  civilian,  and  Frenciaroa  de  Cor- 
lua,  have  both  dectaruloritx  conflrmed  the  same. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 


The  Ornce  diil  attend  the  King 
of  the  further  quantity  of  victual 
which  wa*  2UUU  men  for  alx  monthL 

Pepoe,  Diary,  IV.  \U. 

3.  In  late,  »o  make  a  declarat  ion  or  complaint ; 
set  forth  formally  in  pleading  tho  cause  for 
relief  against  the  defendant  :  as.  the  plaintiff 
declared  on  a  promissory  note. — 4.  In  the  game 
of  bezique,  to  lay  on  the  table,  face  up,  any 
counting-cards  or  combinations  of  cards;  show 

cards  for  tho  purtiose  of  scoring  To  declare  off. 

(<i)To  refuac  to  cooperate  In  any  undertaking;  break  Off 
one  *  engagement*,  etc.  (t)  To  deride  agaluat  continuing 
a  habit  or  practice;  break  away  from  a  cludoin:  aa,  to 
declare  of  from  amoking.  (Collo(|.| 

declared (de-klar<r >, p. a.  Avowed;  proclaim- 
ed: open;  professed:  as,  a  declared  enemy. 

declaredly  (de-klir'ed-li),  adv.  Avowedly; 
openly;  explicitly. 

The  French  were,  from  the  very  Brat,  mo»l  dcclamUn 
averae  from  treating.  Sic  Wm.  Tcm^e,  V 


the  process  of  devllne.  Hot  wo  cannot  aay.  "  II 
hla  ieetenuura  of  the  nir.ee."  ...  1  do  not  find  it  (In  thl* 
aenao)  In  the  work*  of  the  8r*t  claaa  of  EnglUh  anllior*. 
We  nc«-«l  a  word  to  evpre**  the  act  In  queatbiu  ;  we  l,,»e 
w.ne  hut  U>e  participle  ••declining."  .  .  .  "  Declinature " 
may  yet  make  iu  way  Into  reputable  uae. 

Phetpe,  Eng.  style,  p.  381 

4.  In  prom. :  fa)  The  inflection  of  nonns,  pro- 
nouns, and  adjectives;  strictly,  the  deviation 
of  other  forms  of  such  a  word* from  that  of  its 
nominative  case ;  in  general,  the  formation  of 
tho  various  cases  from  the  stem,  or  from  the 
nominative  singular  as  representing  it :  thus, 
in  English,  won.  man'*,  men,  men's;  in  Latin, 
rear,  regit,  regi,  regem,  regc,  in  the  singular, 
and  regei,  regnm,  rcgibn*,  in  the  plural.  (A) 
The  rehearsing  of  a  word  as  declined ;  the  act 
of  declining  a  word,  as  a  noun.  (<•)  A  class  of 
nouns  declined  on  the  same  type:  as,  first  or 
second  declension ;  the  five  Latin  declciurionx. 
Abbreviated  dec!.  -Declension  of  the  needle.  See 

d'chiiofioii. 

declensional  (d£-klcn'shon-al ).  a.  [<  <f<Wm«/>» 
+  -<i(.l  In  t/ram.,  pertaining  to  orof  tho  nature 
of  declension. 

It  atreniionaly  avohla  the  itrrfciuiowil  and  verbal  pabu- 
lum usually  administered  to  atmlenta.  • 

/•<>,,.  Set.  Mo.,  XXX.  STa. 

declericalize  (de-kler'i-kal-iz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dcclcriealucd,  ppr.  dectcriealizing.  [<  de- 
jiriv.  +  clerical  +  -i:e.]  To  deprive  of  the  cler- 
ical character;  withdraw  from  clerical  *" 
MM!  secularize.  [Hare.] 


declinable  (de-kll'na-bl),  a.  T=  P.  dMinable  as 
8p.  dtr.linable  =  Pg.  deelinarel  —  It.  deeUnabile, 
<  LL.  itectinahdix,  <  drrltnarr,  decline:  see  oV- 
cline.1  Capable  of  being  declined :  specifical- 
ly, in  oram.,  capable  of  changing  its  termi- 
nation in  the  oblique  cases:  as,  a  declinable 


claratoriu*.  <  declarator,  a  declarer,  <  deelarare. 
declare:  seedeetarc]  Making  declaration,  clear 
manifestation,  or  exhibition  ;  affirmative  ;  de- 
clarative. 


^"=^^1^  <f  l7ntita'Z~-  declaredness  (de-klSr'ed-nes),  n.    Tho  state  of 

being  declared. 

declarementt  (dMtlSr'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  «V- 
rlaremcnt,  deelairement  ~  8p.  declaramiento  = 
Pg.  deelarantcnto  =  It.  dicniarnmento,  <  MI>. 
as  if  'dcrlaranwntnm,  <  Ij.  deelarare,  deelare: 
si-e  declare.]   A  declaration. 

A  d«(ur«ne<if  of  very  different  parte. 

Sir  T.  Oroiene,  Vulg.  Err..  11.  1. 

declarer  (de-klar'*r>, «.  One  who  makes  known, 
proclaims,  br  publishes ;  ouu  who  or  that  which 


This  |act]  Is  i>f  a  dretaratvry  naliire,  and  recite*  llial 
they  are  already  contrar)'  b.'  tlw  aiiclcnt  hikI  fumlainctiUl 
laws  ol  the  realm.  llallam,  Uonrt.  Him.,  ft 

Declaratory  act  or  statute,  an  act  or  statute  intended 
not  to  niako  new  law.  but  to  put  an  end  to  doubt  by 
rotating  or  etpbvlnlng  aome  formar  act  or  roninsou-law 
rule.- 


In  inserted  language*.  deelinabU  words  .  .  .  usually 
have  ending*  which  n-  t  only  determine  their  grammalb  nl 
cluaa  and  categ<»ry,  but  are  alao  characteristic  ot  the  lan- 
guage tu  wlUch  they  belong. 

(J.  P.  Mareh,  Lecla.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  vli. 

declinal  (de-kli'nal),  a.  [<  decline  +  -o/.]  1. 
Bending  downward;  declining. — 2.  In  gcol., 
sloping  from  an  axis,  as  strata  of  rocks.  See 
nccfiaril. 

declinant  (dok'li-nant),  a.  [<  P.  dMinant  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  declinanic,  <  L.  declinan(t-),<!,  p|>r.  of 
deelinare,  decline :  see  decline.]  In  her.,  having 
the  tail  hanging  vertically  downward :  said  of 
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declinate 

declinate  (dek'li-nit),  a.  [<  L.  dedinattu,  pp. 
otdrelinarc :  see  oVcffiie.J  1.  In  bot.,  bending or 
bent  downward ;  declining :  applied  to  stamens 
when  they  uv  thrown  to  one  side  of  a  flower, 
a*  In  Amaryllis  ■  also  applied  to  mosses.  Also 
dtclincel  and  dcclinout. — 2.  Iu  zovl..  declined; 
bending  or  sloping  downward;  declivous:  op- 
tioned to  acclinnte. 

declination  (dek-ll-na'shon),  «.  [<  ME.  tlreli- 
ntitfm,  ikcli  nation  n  —  OV.  declination,  dcclina- 
rian,  deeltnaitvn,  F.  dechnaison  and  inclination 
=  Sp.  declination  =  Pg.  dV-cbnardf  =  It.  decli- 
tuuionr  =  D.  dtciinatie  =  0.  ileciination  m  I>an. 
Sw.  dekhnation,  <  L>.  declinatio(n-),  a  bending 
aside,  deflection,  inflection,  declension,  <  liV- 
ciinare,  bend,  decline :  see  i/fWinr.  Of.  declen- 
sion.} 1.  A  bending  or  sloping  downward  ;  a 
sloping  or  landing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
level;  subsidence:  as,  the  declination  of  the 


Like  the  mn  in  hi*  evening  rfrctinafhoi*. 

Jokneon,  Rambler. 

S.  A  falling  to  a  lower  or  inferior  condition; 
deterioration;  decline:  as,  declination  in  or  of 
vigor,  virtue,  morals,  etc. 


Y««r  manhood  and  courage  "  "l»aye»  In  Increase  j  but 
our  l.arce  groactli  In  JeWinalion. 

J.  Brrmtt,  tr.  of  Quintals  Curtliu,  Is 

In  our  decKnalimt  now,  every  accident  l»  accompanied 
with  heavy  cloud*  i»t  melancholy  ;  and  In  our  youth  we 
never  admitted  any.  l-ettcra,  Ixlx. 

Many  brave  men,  finding  their  fortune  grow  faint,  and 
feeling  lUifrr/inafion.  have  timely  withdrawn  themselves 
fruit,  ureal  attempt*.   Sir  T.  Bnnme,  Christ.  Mor.,  IL  la 

3.  Deviation  from  a  right,  line;  oblique  mo- 
tion. 

The  dtHinatian  at  a  to  rut  In  their  descent.  Bcnttey. 

4.  Deviation  from  the  right  path  or  course  of 
conduct:  as,  a  declination  from  duty. 

The  rfeWtadrlosui  from  religion,  hcaldea  the  privative, 
which  la  atheism,  and  the  branches  thereof,  are  three : 
,  Idolatry,  and  witchcraft. 

Bneim.  Advancement  of  Learning,  IL  379. 

fit.  Aversion;  disinclination. 

The  returns  of  sundry  letter*  lnt.>  Frauuoe,  slgnefying 
tlw  uuecn  •  <f«efi«nluiii  from  marriage,  and  the  peoples 
iiuwilllugnrea,  lo  maU'h  that  way. 

■Sf»ir,  Ifiieeu  Kllnshrth,  an,  1681. 

6.  The  act  of  declining,  refusing,  or  shunni 
refusal:  as,  a  declination  of  an  office.  [U. 

—  7.  In  tutron.,  the  distance  of  a  heavenly 
b<Hly  from  the  celestial  equator,  measured  on 
a  great  circle  passing  through  Hie  pole  and  also 
through  the  body,  n  u  e.|U«l  to  the  complement  <.» 
tli.'  i».lur  distance  of  Ihe  body,  and  l>  aaid  to  bs  north 
or  south  according  aa  the  body  ia  nortb  or  south  of  the 
cioaUsr.  lircat  circles  paulug  through  the  poles,  and 
culling  the  eunaUar  at  right  sngl.-s,  are  called  ci/Wm  ./ 
rfee/.n.Koxi,  Small  i  irclea  parall.  1  lo  Hie  celestial  equator 
are  termed  parallel,  of oVrfiWio™. 

He  wna  that  trine  In  Uemlnle.  at  I  sour. 
Kill  llt.l  fro  hla  »Vc<ii*ae..i».i 

<*f  Cancer.  CaWwrer.  Merchant  a  Talc,  I  97*. 
8.  The  angle  between  the  magnetic  meridian 
and  the  geographical  meridian  of  a  place.— 9. 
In  dialing,  the  arc  of  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  vertical  piano  and  the  prime  ver- 
tical circle,  if  reckoned  from  east  or  west,  or 
between  the  meridian  and  the  plane,  if  reck- 
oned from  north  or  south. — 10,.  In  grant.,  de- 
clension ;  the  inflection  of  a  noun  through 
its  various  terminations.  Apparent  declination, 
see  0M»vr*ni._  Declination  of  atoms,  <  r  declination 
Of  principles ;  M  I.  cl i  iui  men  principiormoi  |,  Uie  slight  un- 
caused swerving  aalde  of  atom*  fnriii  tlo-ir  vertii-al  patha, 
which  waa  luppoaed  by  the  ancient  I'j.i.  iio-at,-  for  the 
take  of  et|ilainiiur  free  will  and  the  variety  of  nature.— 
Declination  or  the  com  Pan  or  needle,  or  magnetic 
declination,  the  variation  of  the  inaenetic  needle  from 
tlK'  true  meridian  of  a  place.  The  amount  of  Ihia  van- 
ation  la  found  hv  a  i/ee/twito/it  twe/fje  or  «ferf*nomefer 
(which  hrcX  In  the  northeastern  |*rt  M  the  Cnitcd  htatea 
the  needle  point*  weat  of  north  (alamt  H"  W.  at  New  York 
dty  in  \&kX  while  in  the  stjuthern  and  weau.m  pirttotiv 
It  point*  ca-t  ot  iK>rth.  Further,  the  declination  U  now 
wevlerl y  in  KvirotK'  an<l  Africa  and  over  tlve  Atlantic  ocean, 
while  It  la  eaalerly  lor  the  laruer  jail-t  of  North  America. 
M<Mitli  AiiM-iiea,  the  Pulne  ocean,  and  intwt  of  .Uia.  The 
declination  laailhject  to  lariie  aeeular  cllaliiCca  U*0'  lo  40*), 
eiulirni  inu'  a  evele  of  acveral  centurlr*  .  It  has  been  In. 
creioniiz  in  the  eastern  United  statca  alnce  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    .Ve  a^onar  aiul  i^oooaie. 

declinational  (dck-li-na'shon-al),  a.  ^decli- 
nation +  -of.]   <)f  or  pertaining  I  o  declination. 

Declinational  tlda,  a  tide  produced  by  the  men « 
rlmnireaof  declination. 

dfsclinator<dck'li-na-tor1,  n.    f=F.  dMmntrnr 

—  I'g.  dirlinndvr  —  It.  iterlinatori -,  <  XI*.  dirli- 
nut'ir,  <  L.  derlinare,  dwline:  see  decline  and 
dn-UnationA  1.  An  inslmmcnt  used  in  ascer- 
taining t  liedeclitmliiin.asin  dialing,  of  a  plane, 
and  in  astronomy,  of  the  stars.  Also  dteiina- 
torjj.— Sf.^Oue  who  declines  to  join  or  agree 


privilege 
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The  rolea  of  the  <ferf>Mfor>  could  not  I*  heard  for  the 

noise.  A>.  f/or+W,  Aba.  wniiania,  II.  o& 

declinatory  (df-kH'na-t<Vrii,  a.  and  n.  f  =  F. 
declinatoire  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dtelinatorio,  <  ML.  de- 
clinatoriu*,  <  L.  lieeiinarc,  decline:  see  uVWi»«.] 
L  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  declination ;  charac- 
terized by  declining;  intimating  refusal.  De- 
clinatory plea.  In  <J4  A'o/j.  fine,  u  plia  before  trial  or 
conviction,  Intended  to  ahow  tltat  the  party  waa  not  lia- 
ble to  the  penally  of  the  law,  or  waa  i|iecUlly  exempted 
from  the  jurbnllctton  of  the  court,  auch  aa  the  plea  of 
benefit  of  clerjry. 

II.  «.;  pi.  deelinatiyrits  (-riz).  1.  Same  as 
dtclinator,  1.—  2|.  An  excuse  or  plea  for  de- 
clining. 

This  matter  came  not  to  the  judgea  to  give  any  opinion  ; 
and  if  it  hail,  they  had  a  decfinatorjv,  of  coarse,  via.,  that 
iimtlera  of  Parliament  were  too  hifxla  lor  them. 

Ams-r  Smtk,  lxir.1  lUiilford,  U  ML 

declinature  (de-kll'mV-tur),  ii.    [<  L.  as  if  'de- 

ctinatura,<.  deelinare :  see  decline.']    1.  The  act 
of  declining  or  refusing;  declension.    See  ex- 
tract under  declension,  3. 
Tha  rfer/iiw-inre  of  that  itfnce  I*  no  leva  graceful. 

TAa  XrolmutH  (ne*s|*per). 

Specincally—  2.  In  Scot*  lar,  the 
which  a  partv  has,  in  certain  < 
decline  judicially  the  jurisdiction  of  the , 
before  whom  he  is  cited, 
decline  (de-klln'),  r.;  prct.  and  pp. 
ppr.  declining.  [<  ME.  dedinrn,  ileclunen  (=  D. 
oVcliMcrca  —  0.  deeliniren  =  Dan.  deklinere  = 
Sw.  deklincra),  <  OF.  dceftBcr,  F.  (Ucliner  =  Sp. 
Pg.  declinar  =  It.  dichinare,  deekinare,  dedinare, 
<  b,  declinare,  bend,  turn  aside,  deflect,  inflect, 
decline,  <  de,  down,  +  'clinare,  bend,  incline,  = 
K.  leant-,  see  cUne  and  fooal.]  I.  fro**.  1.  To 
cause  to  bend  or  slope;  bend  down;  incline; 
cause  to  assume  an  inclined  position ;  depress. 

In  thefr  familiar  aalntatlona  they  lay  their  hands  on 
their  i»  won.*,  and  a  little  dvci.n.  their  iKWllea. 

Samty,  1  ravailea,  p.  Ml. 

In  melancholy  dc< 
2f-  To  lower ;  degrade ; 
To  if<W'nr  the  culuciebie  in  coinpUment  to  the  aenara. 

fhayk, 

How  would  it  sound  In  aonir,  tltat  a  great  raouarrh  had 
ifecJ.sW  hi*  alfectloua  upon  the  daughter  of  a  l.akerT 
/.i»n».  IHs  ay  of  V 

3f.  To  decrease;  diminish;  reduce. 
Yim  hare  deW.ned  hla  meant  Beau,  and  R 

4t.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  a  Rtraight  or  right 
course;  turn  aside;  deflect. 

I  were  no  man.  if  I  could  look  on  la-nuty 
IHstleaad.  without  some  pity  ;  hut  no  king. 
If  any  superficial  glasa  of  feature 
Could  work  me  to  deiVisie  the  course  of  justice. 

c*IefcAcr(ancf  MaMtit^rerf),  Lovers'  Progress,  V.  S. 
I  would  not  slain  your  honour  for  the  empire. 
Nor  any  way  iferfVneyciu  t.MlUcTcdlt.^     ^  ^ 

5.  To  turn  aside  from;  deviate  from.  [Archaic] 

Your  servants :  whodV'isuMo 
Their  way,  not  able,  for  the  tlirong,  to  follow, 
Slipt  doa  u  the  Geinonies.  and  brake  their  nceka  ! 

It.  J.  oaori,  Sejanua,  v.  I. 
The  right-hand  path  they  now  ifanBaaf, 
And  truce  against  the  stream  Ihe  Tvne. 

Sc<*l.  Manulon,  Iv.  |i. 

6.  To  avoid  by  moving  out  of  the  way;  shun ; 
avoid  in  general.  [Archaic] 

Him  she  loves  most,  she  will  seem  lo  hate  eageTlieal,  to 
limine  your  Jealousy  .  II.  J&nmm,  F.picu-ue.  Ii.  1. 


He  I  the  Ha|ilisl]eiliorleil  the  jieople  to  works  of  mercy; 
tin)  publican*  lo  do  Justice  and  to  uVr/i'ae  oppression. 

^ce.  laaylfr,  Works (e,i.  isM).  Las. 

7.  To  refuse;  refuse  or  withhold  consent  to  do, 
accept,  or  enter  upon:  as,  to  decline  a  contest; 
to  decline  an  offer. 

Melissa  .  .  .  gained  the  victory  by  tl'rlming  the  con- 
tea*.  JoJtn*<n. 

Aa  the  Mpllre  said  the)  could  not  decently  ifer/iur  bis 
visit,  he  waa  shown  up  stair* 

.VineUsM,  llninphrey  rilnker. 


Green  cowenmbers,  that  on  their  stalks  decline. 

Slanlrn,  Anacreuu  (1461X  p.  SC. 
TTie  coast-line  la  diversified,  however,  by  numerous  wa- 
ter worn  headlands,  which  on  reaching  Ca|*  Hatherton 

,|ec/.ne  Into  rolling  hills.    An»v,  sec.  orlun.  K«p.,  I.  Sti. 

2*.  To  deviate  from  a  right  line ;  specifically,  to 
deviate  from  a  line  passing  through  the  north 
and  south  points. 

The  latitudes  of  planets  ben  enmunly  rekned  fro  the 
E-  llpUk,  blcau»«  that  n»n  of  hem  <*Vc<im(A  but  few  de. 
greea  owt  fro  the  brode  of  the  irsllak. 

rAoucer,  Astrolabe,  II.  19. 

3.  To  deviate  from  a  course  or  t 
aside;  fall  away;  wander. 

sundry  persona  who  In  fauour  of  the  sayd  sc.  Q-  d*v> 
chiiiia?  from  her  alaleattc,  sought  to  interrupt  the  quiet 
of  Use  Realme  by  many  cull!  and  vndutlfull  practizea 

/■ulfeiiAnm.  Arte  of  Eng.  I'oeale,  p.  a/7. 

tlie  sea  Coast,  upon 
1  ao  many  days  before,  and  to  draw 
cmeaing  oldluuely  over  the  Plain. 
Jg'ii.Hdreif,  Alep|to  to  Jerusalem,  p.  &7. 


Here  we  tagan  to  decline  from 
which  we  had  TraTelli 

Off  li.r  „;  |-.S»il  "IS 


4.  To  sink  to  a  lower  level ;  sink  down ;  hence, 
figuratively,  to  fall  into  an  inferior  or  impaired 
condition ;"  lose  strength,  vigor,  character,  or 
value;  fall  off ;  deteriorate. 


ft 


brother  Wellhred,  air,  I  know  not  how, 
late  la  much  dteWiuad  In  what  he  waa. 

It.  Jeiuon,  Every  Man  in  Ills  Humour,  II.  1. 

Kather  woold  I  Instantly  c 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  moat  rustic  Ignorance. 

ITorcJsa-orfA,  Excursion.  Ir. 

5.  To  stoop,  as  to  an  unworthy  object ;  lower 
one'a  aelf ;  condescend. 

From  me  ...  to  decline 

I'tiuu  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 

To  those  of  mine.  .S»<«*.,  Hamlet,  I.  i. 

Is  It  weU  to  wlah  thee  happy  ?  —  having  known  me.  to 
ifeWia* 

On  a  range  of  lower  feelings,  and  a  narrower  heart  than 
mine?  7Vni*p*oa,  Lockalcy  Hall. 

6.  To  refuse ;  express  refusal :  aa,  he  waa  in- 
vited, but  declined.  [Properlv  transitive,  with 
the  object  implied  or  understood.]  —  7.  To  ap- 
proach or  draw  toward  the  close. 

The  voice  of  i :..|  they  heard, 
Now  walking  in  the  garden,  by  soft  winda 
Itruughl  to  their  ears  while  day  declined. 

Won.  P.  L.  a.  99. 


8y.  To  incline ;  tend. 


The  purpk 
of  wine. 


lustre  . 


dretineth  In  the 


The  go*i»  1  can  never  1*  efTerinally  defended  by  a  pot 
Icy  which  ifeWisvs  to  acknowledge  the  high  pi  see  iiasigiio.1 
to  hU  rty  in  the  counacU  of  Providence. 

'.WKusf,  Vlivtht  of  night,  p  t:}. 

8.  In  gram.,  to  inflect,  as  a  noun  or  an  adjec- 
tive; give  the  case-forms  of  a  noun  or  an  adjec- 
tive in  their  order:  as,  d«»iiiiM*,  </<»iwi»i,  domino, 
dominum,  ifonwir. -Syn.  T.  s.e  tvruav 

II.  isfrnits.  1.  To  bend  or  slant  down;  as-  aeclinograpn  • <1 
stime  an  iucliued  position;  hung  down:  slope  ',rcl' 
or  trend  dowiiHard;  descend:  us,  the  sun  de- 
cline* toward  the  west. 

The  iK  hi.bler  would  elpect  It  lo  fall  being  built  exceed 

k^^^a^^of^^^ 


end  to  the  colour 
Holland. 

Of.  To  inclino  morally;  be  favorably  disposed. 
Your  weeping  sister  la  no  wife  of  mine, 
Nisr  to  her  lsd  no  homage  do  I  owe  ; 
Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 

Stint.,  Ok  of  F_,  IIL  ! 

Declining  dial  Ve  if  inf.  -  8yn,  A.  To  <lroop,  languish ; 
degenerate,  deteriorate.  —  7.  To  wane, 
decline  (de-klin'),  n.  [<  decline,  r.]  LAlsend- 
ing  or  sloping  downward;  a  slope;  declivity; 
incline.  [Uare.J— 2.  A  descending;  progress 
downward  or  toward  a  close. 

At  the  decline  of  day, 
Winding  above  the  mountain'*  anowy  term, 
New  banners  shone.  Skellrn,  Revolt  of  Islam,  vL  la 
Like  a  Illy  which  the  sun 
Looks  thro'  in  his  sad  decline. 

Tennwaon,  Adeltne- 

3.  A  failing  or  deterioration ;  a  sinking  into  an 
impaired  or  inferior  condition ;  falling  off ;  loss 
of  strength,  character,  or  value;  decay. 

Their  fathers  lived  in  the  decline  of  literature.  Siri/t. 
We  are  in  danger  of  ls*lng  persuaded  that  the  ,e  >[ 
our  own  tongue  has  not  only  commenced.  Ion  has  already 
advanced  loo  far  to  lie  averted  or  even  arrested, 

0.  J*.  Starth,  Lecta.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  Int.,  p.  X 

4.  In  mcd. :  O)  Tltat  stage  of  a  disease  when 
the  characteristic  symptoms  begin  to  abate  in 
violence.  (6)  A  popular  term  for  any  chronic 
disease  in  which  the  strength  and  plumpness  of 
the  body  gradually  diminish,  until  the  patient 
dies :  as",  he  is  iu  a  decline,  (c)  The  time  of  life 
when  the  physical  and  mental  powers  are  fail- 
ing. f,>«'iiw.-8yn.  S.  Degeneracy,  falling  off.  drooping. 

declined  (de-Wind'),  p.  a.  In  /*</.,  same  as  de- 
cimate, L 

decliner  (de-kli'ner),  a.    1.  One  who  decline*. 

and  titles. 

Wary,  p.  t. 

2.  Same  as  declining  dial  (which  see. 
dial). 

e-kll'no-graf),  a.    [Irreg.  <  L. 
ne,  +  < sr.  y^adert1,  write.]  An 
arrangement  for  recording  automatically  the 
observation  of  decUnation  with  a  filar  microm- 
eter. 

L*a\*$^^^'^^L\  JeZre  , 
Li.  ucatnarc,  decline,  -r  Ur.  /tfrpov,  a  measure.] 
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declinometer 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  declination 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  for  observing  its 

variations.  In  rn »inir  li  ■  observab  rin  there  an;  perma- 
nent Instrument,  of  Uds  kind,  and  they  are  coounouly 
made  M-ll-rcgtvterltig  by  photographic  means.  It  U  Uie 
object  of  such  instrument*  Ui  regtster  tUu  small  hourly 
mi  I  annual  variations  In  declination,  anil  also  tho  varia- 
tions due  to  magnetic  storms. 

declinoua  (de-kti'nus),  a.  [<  E.  deelinit,  adj. 
t  <  di  clmare.  bend  down :  see  decline),  +  K.  -osg.] 
In  feof.,  same  as  decUuate,  1, 

declivant  (dek'li-vant),  a.  [As  deeiire  +  -ant] 
Same  as  die  li  mint. 

decUTftte  (dek'li-vat),  a.  [<  deetire  +  -afcE] 
In  entam.,  gently  sloping;  forming  an  angle  of 
less  than  4.">  with  some  surface. 

declive  <d?-kliv'),  a.  and  n.  I<  F.  deetire,  <  L. 
dectiru,  sloping:  see  declivity.]  I.  a.  Inclining 
downward:  in  turg.,  applied  to  the  most  de- 
pendent portion  of  a  tumor  or  ubsco&s. 

II.  «.  In  a«ul„  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
monticulua  of  the  vermis  superior  of  the  cero- 

declivent  (dek'li-vent),  a.  [Var.  of  declicant.] 
Bent  downward;  sloping  getitlv  away  front  the 
general  surface  or  the  part  behind :  specifically 
used  in  entomology:  as,  the  sides  of  the  elytra 
are  dectircnt. 

declivitous  (df-kliv'i-tus),  a.  [<  declirit-y  + 
-otu.]    Same  as  declieout. 

declivity  (de-kliv'j-ti),  n.;  \>l.  ttccticitie*  (-tiz). 
[<  F.  dccliciti  =  Sp.  dcrliridad  =  Pg.  dcclicidade 
It.  (trciicit'i,  <  L.  rfrelir>7«( (-).«,  a  slope,  decliv- 
ity, <  iteetirii,  sloping,  <  tic,  down,  +  elicits,  a 
slope,  hill,  <  *cli-mirc,  slope,  bend  down:  see 
<trcline.  Cf.  acclivity,  jiroelirity.]  A  downward 
Slope.  Speclllcaily  -  (a)  The  portion  of  *  hill  or  range 
of  mountains  lying  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  Uie  erc»t 
or  axis. 

It  (the  l  rm.ll  consists,  along  1U  > 
older  pabvoxoic  rucka. 


■Uv.  at  11  ,■ 
Sir  J.  /JeracAW. 

The  Pyrcneca  marie  then,  a*  they  make  now,  no  very  •■'- 
rinus  difference  Iwtwcen  the  lunguoiir*  spoken  im  their 
opposite  dfcliritu-M.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  L  277. 

(by  lti  entom..  a  part  gently  sloping  away  from  Hie  general 
plane  of  a  surlai .  -Declivity  of  the  metathorax,  a 
•tuning  or  prr]irii<llrular  pnrikin  of  the-  ulctaiborux  over 
the  tuue  of  the  •I.I.  .men. 

declivous  (dc-kU'vus),  a.  [<  L.  declicu,  sloping 
(see  declivity),  +  E.  -ow.]  Sloping  downward ; 
having  the  character  of  a  declivity;  declivate: 
apociheally,  in  s<x>t.,  said  of  parts  which  slope 
gently  downward :  as,  a  declieout  mesoeternum. 
Also,  rarely,  declititout. 

decoct  (d^-kokt' ),  e.  t.  [<  ME.  decocten,  <  L.  dr- 
coetu.i,  pp.  of  deeoquere,  boil  down,  <  de,  down, 
+  cotiuerc,  cook:  see  coot'.]  1.  To  prepare  by 
boiling;  digest  in  hot  or  boiling  water ;  extract 
the  strength  or  flavor  of  by  boiling. 


Holy  thistle  tferortwf  In  clear  poaaet  drink  w 
fore  tuiscb  used  at  the  beginnings  of  agues. 

Hnaie,  Works.  VI.  S71. 
S.  To  digest  In  the  stomach. 


i  the  food  prepare ; 


There  she  dcenct 
TlMIl  the  dUtrllmte*  It 
Then  ah*  cxpela  what  she  may  Stly  >pare. 

liirj.  ihiner.  Immortal,  of  Soul. 

3f.  To  warm  as  if  by  boiling;  heat  up;  excite. 

Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-roin'd  jadra,  their  barley-wroth, 
Detact  their  cold  blood  to  «urh  valiant  boat" 

Shot.,  Hen.  v.,  HI.  4. 

4.  To  concoct;  devise. 

What  rlllanle  are  they  ijienetfap  now  ? 

IfoTifoa,  Antonio  and  BstHd*,  II.,  Iv.  S. 

decoctt  (de-kokf),  a.  [ME.,  <  L.  </<n/rfu.«,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]    Cooked;  digested. 

Harly  w-mlr,  or  puis  tUtof/  aikd  colde. 

I'aUattitu,  HualMWdrlc  (K,  E.  T.  8.X  p.  ti- 

dococtible  (de-kok'ti-bl),  a.  [<  deeoet  +  -iWc.] 
That  may  be  boiltxl  or  digested. 

decoction  (de-kok'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  deeoecioitn, 
<  OK.  deeoctivn,  F.  tBcoeUon  =  8p.  decoction  = 
Pg.  itectrccdo  —  It.  oVtvcionf,  <  E.  dreactio(n-). 
a  decoction,  a  boiling  down,  <  dryocfiw,  pp.  of 
dceoqucre :  see  decorf.]  1.  The  act  of  boiling 
in  water,  in  order  to  extract  the  peculiar  prop- 
erties or  virtues. 

If  after  a  drfoet km  of  hearbn  In  a  wlnler  lllltlit  We  el- 
|noc  the  liquor  to  the  friplj  air,  we  may  vWnc  In  the 
morning  under  a  cru»t  of  Ice  the  i>erfei.'t  appearance  .  .  . 
of  the  plauU  thai  were  Uken  from  it. 

Gtanriilt,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  v. 

2.  The  liq  nor  i  n  wh  tch  an  an  imal  or  a  vegetahle 
substance  has  been  boiled  ;  water  impregnated 
by  boiling  with  the  propertic»  of  such  a  sub- 
stance :  as,  a  rfceuetuni  of  Feniviau  bark. 

If  a  plaut  lie  bulled  lu  w.ter,  the  itralDcl  liquor  h 
called  the  limctim  ul  Ui»  | 
94 
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decoctive  (de-kok'tiv),  a.  Ilaving  power  to 
decoct.  [Bare.] 

decoct  lire  (d^-kok'tftr),  n.  [<  E.  as  if  'decor- 
turn.  <  deevctus,  pp.:  see  decoct.]  A  substance 
prepared  by  decoction.  [Rare.] 

decolt  (de-koit'}.  ».  An  erroneous  spelling  of 
dahnt. 

decollt,  r.  t.    [<  OF.  decoller,  F.  deonller  —  Sp. 
deotdlar  =  Pg.  degolnr  =  It.  decollate,  <  h.  de- 
ciillare,  behead,  <  de,  from,  +  collum,  neck :  see 
collar.]    To  behead. 
A  .pnedy  pnbllo  dethroning  and  drolling  of  tlu,  king. 

J-nrfuimrntarji  Jlisl.,  in.  lots. 

decollate  (dA-kol'at),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  decol- 
lated, ppr.  decollating.  [<  1..  decollatiu,  pp.  of 
decollare,  behead:  see  decolt.]    To  beheatl. 

Ue  bnnl^ht  forth  a  statue  with  three  lwadx :  two  of 
them  were  quite  heat  utt,  and  the  third  was  much  bruised, 
but  not  decollated. 

Iieymni,  Hierarchy  of  Angels  (l«3o),  p.  47*. 
All  Ave  to-day  bavc  auAerrd  death 
With  no  distinction  save  In  dying  —  he 
Decollated  hy  way  of  privilege, 
The  reel  hanged  decently  atwl  In  order. 

BrvminQ,  Ring  and  book,  II.  S14. 

decollated  (d«-knl'a-t«d>,  ».  a.  Beheaded; 
specifically,  in  conch.,  applied  to  those  univalve 
shells  which  have  the  apex  worn  off  in  the  pro- 
gress of  growth.  This  happens  constantly  with  Mime 
•  hells,  audi  as  a  siH-ciea  of  Bulimut,  which  Is  called  In  oon- 
sequence  li.  dtefHlaitu. 

decollation  (de-ko-la'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  decol- 
Utcion,  (  OF.  decollation,  F.  decollation  =  Sp. 
dtyollacUin,  deeotaeion  =  Pg.  degolacBo  =  It.  ae- 
collaaone,<U  deeollatio(n-),<<lecollarc,behetLd: 
see  decoll,  decollate.]  1.  The  act  of  boheading; 
decapitation;  the  state  of  one  beheaded. 

Their  aVeolfaJioiij  and  flagellation*  are  quite  slrkcDtlur 
In  detail,  and  dUttusruislted  from  the  tidy,  decorous  mie- 
culiona  of  the  early  Italians.  Contemporary  Iter.,  1,1,  623, 

Specifically — 2.  In  far;;,,  the  removal  of  the 
head  of  the  child  in  cases  of  difficult  parturi- 

tion.-DsoouaUon  of  Bt.  John  the  Baptist,  a  featlval 
celebrated  1,11  the  SKti  day  of  August  In  both  the  Kaatern 
and  live  Western  Church,  in  memnry  of  the  decapitation  of 
St.  John  tile  Baptist.  It  is  entered  under  the  same  ilat* 
In  the  calendar  of  the  English  prayer-book  in  the  worda, 
"  St.  John  the  Haptlat.  behea<led." 

decollete  (da-kol-e-ta'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  decolleter, 
bare  one's  neck  and  shoulders,  <  </<■'-.  <  li.  de, 
off,  down,  +  cos,  col,  <  E.  collum,  noek.l  (n) 
Eow-necked:  said  of  a  dress-waist  so  siiapod 
as  to  leave  the  neok  and  shoulders  exposed. 
(6)  [Fem.  decolletee.]  By  extension,  having  the 
neck  and  shoulders  exposed:  said  of  a  woman 
the  waist  of  whoBe  dress  is  cut  low  in  the  neck. 

decolor,  decolour  (de-kul'or),  r.  t.  [=  F.  dCeo- 
lorcr,  <  li.ilecolorarc,  deprive  of  color,  <  de,  from, 
+  color,  color:  see  color,  and  cf.  disco/or.]  To 
deprive  of  color;  bleach. 

The  antipotreacent  and  uVeufcruruv  properties  of  rliar- 
coal.  Lrr*t  DtcC,  I.  416. 

decolorant  (de-kul'pr^uit),  a.  and  n.  [<  E.  de- 
colorant-)*, ppr.  of  decolorare:  see  drvofor.] 
I.  a.  Having  the  property  of 
bleaching. 

TFttirr  ami  Oft,  iiari.  TatiL,  iv  lit, 
IT.  n.  A  substance  which  bleaehcs  or  re- 
moves color, 

decolorate  (ile-kul'or-at),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
deevtorated,  ppr.  decolorating.  [<  E.  dtcolora- 
I us,  pp.  of  decolorare,  deprive  or  color :  see  de- 
color.] To  deprive  of  color ;  decolor;  bleach; 
blanch. 

decolorate  (de-lral'or-at),  <i.  [<  U  dceolora- 
ftw,  pp.:  see  the  verb. J  Deprived  of  color; 
bleached. 

decoloration  (de-krd-o-ra'ahon),  n.  [=  F.  df. 
coloration  =  8p.  decoloration  =  Pg.  deealora- 
eBo,  <  Ij.  decomratio{n-),  <  decolorare,  deprive 
of  color:  see  decolor.]  1.  Tho  act  or  process 
of  decoloring  or  depriving  of  color. —  2.  Ab- 
sence of  color ;  eolorlessness. 

Decoloration,  a  term  ,  .  .  signifying  blanching  or  Iota 
of  the  natural  colour  ol  any  object.     Hooytr,  Mud.  Wit, 

decolorlmeter  (de-kul-o-rim'e-t«r),  n.  [=  F. 
devolori metre,  <  L.  decolor,  adj.,  deprived  of 
color,  +  Gr.  ftirpov,  measure.]  1.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  effects  of  bleaching- 
powder. —  2.  A  graduated  tube  containing  a 
solution  of  indigo  and  molasses,  used  to  test 
the  power  of  charcoal  in  a  divided  state  in  de- 
colorizing solutions. 

decolortzation  (de-kul'or-l-/.a'shon),  n.   [<  de- 
colitrizc  +  -ation.]    The  act  or  process  of  de- 
tg  of  color;  the  process  of  blanching  or 
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decolorise  (de^lcul'or-iz),  t.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
decolorised,  ppr.  decolorising.  K  de-  prlv.  + 
rwfor  +  -iie.  Cf.  decolorate.]  To  deprive  of 
color;  bleach.  Also  spelled  decolori*e,  decol- 
ourize, decolourize. 

The  syrup  U  then  whitened  or  dKoffrirtrt  by  filtering  it 
through  a  bed  of  coarsely-jiowdrTed  aulmal  charcoal. 

J.  H.  SiehaU,  Ktmude  Scleisce,  p.  » 

decol  orizer  (do-kul'or-i-xer),  n.  That  which 
decolorixes. 

Tlie  different  coloring-matters  arc  retained  In  different 
degrees  of  intensity  In  the  tissues  or  ccll-eleaielitA.  In  the 
presence  of  the  Individual  groups  of  decolorize™,  such  aa 
alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  glycerine. 

tintype.  Bacteriological  Inveatigatioiu  (trans.),  p.  to. 

decolour,  decolourixation,  etc.  See  decolor, 
etc. 

decomplex  (de'kom-pleks),  a.  [<  de-  +  com- 
plex.] Bepeatetlly  compound;  made  up  of 
complex  constituents. 

Now  the  plethoric  form  of  period,  this  monster  model 
of  tcntem*.  bloated  wlUi  rfere-muhv  Intercalation.,  .  .  . 
bt  the  prevailing  luodrl  In  newspaper  eluquenc*. 

De  t/mnerv.  Style.  L 

Decomplex  Idea.  See  idea. 

decomposa.bility  (di>-kpm-p6-za-bil'i-ti),  n. 
[<  decompoxabte :  see  -liility.}  Capability  of  be- 
ing decomposed ;  the  quality  of  being  decom- 
posable. 

The  ready  dceompotabiliti,  of  vermilion  .  .  .  cannot  be 
reiisovcl  by  Dotting  in  |..ush.  Urt,  Dkt..  IV.  ML 

decomposable  (de-kom-po'za-bl),  a.  [=  F.  rf«- 
comfxutuble ;  as  ilecoMjiote  4-  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  decomposed  or  resulved  into  constitu- 
ent primary  elements. 

^lanlfeatly  deeompaaaUe  states  of  eonaclouAnuu  cannot 
exist  before  the  stales  of  consclousm-sa  out  of  which  they 
are  composed.  //.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  190. 

decompose  (d$-kom-pds')i  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
('(/mixwmi,  ppr.  decomjtoxing.  f  =  F.  ttccomvoscr ; 
as  tie-  priv.  +  costiiosc;  cf.  rferonnowia.]  L 
froits.  To  separate  into  its  constituent  parts ; 
resolve  into  its  original  elements;  specihcallv, 
to  reduce  (an  organic  body)  to  a  state  of  disso- 
lution by  a  process  of  natural  decay. 

In  some  preliminary  experiment.  It  was  found  difficult 
j^coniplelcly  de^m^^prc^  oMc^UT  '^"''p''^' 


the  electricity,  the  quantity 
portional  to  Uie  quantity  o< 


con- 
rot; 


a  compound,  < 
composite:  see 


pnvmg  of  color;  the  i>nM- 
bleaching.    Also  spelled 
ouriMtion,  deculourieiation. 


Whatever  be  the  origin  of 

of  water  decowpueed  u  proj 

electricity  whlcli  passe* 

Atkinmn,  Ir.  ol  Maacart  and  Joulmrt.  L  242. 

Deeomposlng  furnace.  See/umace. 
IX  tnfraiM.  To  beeome  resolved  into 

stituent  elements;  specifically,  to  decay; 

putrefy. =Bvn.  Decay.  I'utrrfy,  etc   See  rot. 
decomposed  (de-kom-pozd'),  ;j.  a.  1.  In  a  state 

of  decomposition" — 2.  In  orni'fA.,  separated: 

specifically  said  of  a  feather  the  web  of  which 

is  decompounded  by  disconnection  of  the  barbs, 

or  of  a  bundle  of  feathers,  as  those  of  the  crest, 

which  stand  or  fall  apart  from 

used  like  decompound  in  botany, 
decomposer  (de-kom-po'xer),  n.    That  which 

decomposes. 

Tbe  cinnabar  may  be  brought  Into  Intimate  contact 
with  lis  ifraimposer.  VM,  DUL,  11L  IK 

decomposite  (de-kom-poz'it),  a.  and  n.  [< 
EE.  decomjiotitu',  formed  from  a 
de-  -4-  eompogitut,  compound,  c 
composite.]   I.  a.  1.  Compounded  a  second 
time;  compounded  with  things  already  c 
posite. —  2.  In  6of.,  same  as  dce«w;>o««d. 

LT.  ».  Anything  compounded  of  com] 
tilings. 

DeeompatiUa  of  three  metals,  or 
Inquire  of.  Baton, 

Compound,  wherein  one  element  Is  romp 
called  decompontcM.  .  .  .  Tile  decomposite,  character  of 
•uch  words  (aa  midabipinau,  gentlemanlikcl  is  often  con- 
cealed or  disguised.  LaOuim,  Eng.  Lang.,  t  4SL 

decomposition  (d6-kom-p6-zish'on),  n.  [<  F. 
decomiKmition  —  Sp.  descompoficinn  =  Pg.  de- 
cominnrictlo  s=  It.  rfroonijWMtriosc,  <  NL.  'decom- 
poxitio(n-),  <  "decxrmponere,  decompose :  see  dc- 
compound,  decomjxtte.]  1.  The  act.  or  process 
of  separating  tho  constituent  elements  of  a 
compound  body  or  substance ;  analysis ;  reso- 
lution; specifically,  the  process  of  reducing  an 
organic  body  to  a'  state  of  decay  or  putrefac- 
tion. 

Having  obtained  oxygen  and  hydn  ven  hy  the  demrn- 
pontion  of  water.  It  may  naturally  Iw  Inquired  whether 
tlKir  siilmtauccs  cannot  In  turn  he  dcconiposed.  To  thlt 
questlmi  It  c*ri  W  ftlinplv  Teplled  that  Uie  moat  skilful 
cheniUtM  hare  hitherto  failed  to  effect  such  deenmpuri/i..  u. 

II  alien,  liiyalngraphy,  p.  I  OS. 

2.  The  state  of  being  decomposed  or  resolved ; 
release  from  previous  combinations  ;  disinte- 
gration ;  specifically,  decay  of  an  organic  body. 
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Thr  new  continent*  are  liullt  out  i>(  the  ruliu  nf  an  olii 
planet :  til*  new  race*  fed  out  of  ton  dtfomymtitm  of  the 
foregoing.  Kvurmon,  Eitt)l,  lit  err.,  p.  374. 

The  UU4>r  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  known 
to  the  future  hlxioriau  aa  rapeclallv  the  tn  of  the  iImou- 
uaetitivn  of  orthodoxies.      J.  /*!***•,  EvoluUouiat,  p.  SBU. 

3.  [With  ref.  to  decomposite,  q.  v.]  The  act 
of  compounding  toaretner  things  which  are 
themselves  compound ;  a  combination  of  com- 
pounds. 

A  dexterous  (Ueompatiiion  of  tiro  or  three  word*  to- 
gether. Imtrnet.  Concerning  Oratory. 

(which  »ee.  under/ore*).  Decomposition  of  light,  the 
•rparaUon  of  a  hesm  of  light  Into  lie  prismatic  oih.rt. 
decompo and  ( de-kom-pound' ),  r.  f.  [=  Pg.  de- 
compor  —  It.  deeomporre,  <  NL.  "decomfvmere, 
<  L.  de-  priv.  (in  def.  2,  de-  intensive)  +  eom- 
ponere,  put  together,  compound :  see  de-  and 
compound1,  and  cf.  decompose.]  1, 
pose.  [Rare.] 

»■ 

2.  To  compound  a  second  time ;  compound  or 
form  out  nf  that  which  is  already  compound; 
form  by  a  second  composition. 

All  our  complex  Ideaa  whataoever,  .  .  ,  however  com- 
pounded and  aecrnnpoundtH,  may  at  last  be  reeulv'd  Into 
i  1H  I.  t.lini.iiiu-.  ii.  »i 

a.  [<  de-  + 
r.,  and  cf.  de- 
composite.]  I. 
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Fmi.  luxe,  a  writ  issuing  out  of  chancery,  on  the 
suggestion  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  to  attach 
a  party  to  a  proceeding  in  the  latter  court  for 
contempt  of  its  authority :  a  procedure  substi- 
tuted by  the  act  of  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  127,  for  the 
de  excommunicato  capiendo. 
decopedt,  /'.  a.  [ME.  pp.  of  'deeopen,  <  OF.  de- 
coper,  deeoupper,  F.  decouper.  cut,  slash,  <  de-  + 
cotiper,  cut :  see  coup1.}  Slashed ;  cut  in  figures. 


i«  wllli  grele  maUtrle 
aVeooni,  and  with  laa*  (taccl. 

Item.  i\f  tki  Hat,  I.  MS. 

decopperizatdon  (d«vkop-cr-i-za'«hon),  «.  [< 
decopjieri:c  +  -ation.]  The  process  of  remov- 
ing copper  or  freeing  from  copper. 

dacopperize  (de-kop/er-li),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
decopprrised,  ppr.  decopperiiing.  [<  L.  de,  of, 
from,  +  eojiper  +  -tre.J   To  free  from  copp 


The  zinc  remaining  in  the  tUevpperitrd  lead  ia  uxiiliecd 

in  a  rererbcratory  furnace.  Vrt,  Diet.,  111.  71. 

decoramentt  (dek'v-ra-ment),  n.   [<  LL.dcw- 


id  (de-kom-pound'), 
a.:  see  decompound, 


l^ipt*  Composed  of 


U  ,.f 


selves  com- 
pound ;  com- 
pounded a 
second  time. 
—  2.  In  hot., 
divided  into 
a  number  of 
compound  di- 
visions, as  a 
leaf  or  pani- 
cle; repeat- 
edly cleft  or 
cut  into  an  in- 
definite num- 
ber of  unequal  segnteuts.  A  dcconi|niund  leaf  la  one 
in  which  the  jiritnury  petiole  give*  off  aubeidiary  jietioles. 
each  ■Upportirig  A  compound  leaf.    Alao  itervmporilr. 

decompound  (de-kom-pound'),  «.  A  decom- 
posite (which  see)." 

decompoundable  (de-kom-poun'da-bl),  a.  [< 
decompound  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  de- 
compounded. 

decompoundly  (de-kom-pound'li),  adr.  In  a 
decompound  manner. 

decomptt,  in.  [<  OF.  descompt,  account,  back 
reckoning,  <  detcompter,  account  for,  account 
back:  see  discount  and  erntsf'.]  Deduction  or 
percentage  held  as  security. 

deconcentrate  (de^kiin-sen'trat ),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dreonccntrated,  t/pr.  deconcentrating.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  concentrate. J  To  spread  or  waiter  from 
a  point  or  center;  destroy  the  concentration  of, 
as  of  bodies  of  troops.    T\me»  (Ixmdon). 

doconcentration  {tle^kou-sen-tra'sboii),  n.  [< 
ttVcvmcien'rijIc'  +  -ion.]  The  act  of  "deconcen- 
trating,  or  of  dispersing  whatever  has  been  con- 
centrated in  one  place  or  point :  the  opposite 
of  concentration. 

deconcoctt  <de-kon-kokt'),  r.  /.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
eoneoct.]    To  decompose  or  resolve. 

Since  theee  Benedictines  have  had  their  crnditlea  deron- 
corfed.  r'liHer,  Ctl.  Hist.,  VI.  SST. 

deconsecrate  (de-kon'se-krat),  r.  /.;  pret.  and 
pp.  dte»n»eerated,  ppr.  deconsecrating.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  consecrate:  Cf.  F.  iUeotumcrcr.  ]  To  de- 
prive of  the  character  conferred  by  consecra- 
liou;  secidarize. 

ThMlali  it  waa  pimlldc  to  awcep  the  libit*  out  nf  the 
Kaalia.  It  ua*  n.»t  ao  eaay  to  .l/rwmeera/r  the  epnt,  twit  far 

TOore  L'ouvenU-nt  to  ijive  it  a  n<-w  aanc  tlun, 

UntfK.  Brit.,  XIX.  Its. 

deconuecration  (d6-kon-#e-kra'shnn),  n.  [<  it- 
couMcrnlr  +  -ion.]  The  act  of  deconsecrating 
or  of  depriving  of  sacred  character:  specifical- 
ly, the  ceremony  employed  in 
or  rendering  secular  anything  Ci 
a  church  or  a  cemetery.  The  for 
ilo  ikut  aiiji*  ar  in  the  pravrr>buok.  arid 
vi-ry  raiv  lajrurrenci'. 

de  contomace  capiendo  <de  kon-tu-ma'se  kap- 

i-en'do).  [1j.  (NI,.):  Ia,  de,  of ;  enntnmace,  aid. 
of  cotitumar.  ontumscious;  capiendo,  abl.  gcr. 
of  capcre,  take :  see  c«i>acioHJ»,  capias,  etc.)  In 


decorate  (dek'A-rftt),  r.  t.r  pret  and  pp.  deco- 
rated, ppr.  dewraMsfl.  [<  L.  decoratus,  pp.  of 
decArare  (  >  F.  decorer  =  Hp.  Pg.  decora  r  =  It.  de- 
eorare  =  1).  deeorercn  —  <J.  decoriren  m  Dan.  de- 
korere  =  8w.  dekorera),  adorn,  distinguish,  hon- 
or, <  dec*,  (ffaetVr-),  ornament,  graee,  dignity, 
honor,  akin  to  tfVcor,  elegance,  grace,  beauty, 
ornament,  <  dcecrc,  become,  befit,  whence  ult. 
decent,  q.  v.]  It.  To  distinguish ;  grace ;  honor. 
Mr  harte  waa  folly  aette,  and  my  ndnde  delllwratrly  de- 
•  harje  deaonafed  thia  realnie  wyth  wholeaomc 
««W.Edw.lV.,an.2a. 

2.  To  deck  with  something  becoming  or  oma- 
mental ;  adorn ;  beautify ;  embellish :  as,  to  dec- 
orate the  person ;  to  decorate  an  edifice. 

A  grave  aud  forcible  antumeiit,  ifeenrnfed  by  the  m<«t 
brilliant  wit  and  fancy.       M orsiday,  Warren  llaatinm. 

With  Inpin  and  with  lavender, 
To  derernte  the  failins  year. 

D.  M.  Jfeir,  Birth  of  the  Flowera. 

3.  To  confer  distinction  upon  bf  means  of  a 
badge  or  medal  of  honor:  as,  to  decorate  an 
artist  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

=  Byn.  3.  .trforn.  Ornament,  OeeorcUV,  etc.  (am  adurn), 
brdlten,  gild,  trick  oat.  emblaion. 

decorated  (dek'<>.r4-ted),i).  a.  Adorned ;  orna- 
mented;  emlielliahed.- Decorated  style,  in 

the  aecnnd  ttyle 
of  Eincllth  Pidut- 
eil  architecture. 
In  ilae  from  the 
end  of  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  lic- 
ginning-  of  the  fit* 
teefitll  century, 
when  II  degen- 
erated Into  the 
Perpeiidleular. 
It  la  dUtlng-ulah- 
ril  from  the  earli- 
er I'ointed  atyle, 
from  which  it 
waa  devel<iued, 
by  tile  more  now. 
Ins  tinea  of  lu 
tracery,  ea|«-i  tal- 
ly of  tlawindowa, 
by  Uie  ro'ire  in- 
tricate and  leaa 
conventional 
cumblnatlona  of 
Ita  hdlag*.  l,y  Uie 
greater  elabora- 
tion of  Ita  capl- 
taia,  moUllnga 
flnlala,  etc.,  and 
generally  by  a 
atyie  of  ornamen- 
tation more  nat- 
uraliatlc  and  aa 
a  rale  leaa  III 
accordance  with 
true  artlatlc  prln- 
ciplLB.  ThrDcco- 
.tyle 
livlded 


rvrofated  Artkoertwe  uf  the  iwriod  of 
traiMltnn  to  thr  l.ttrr  iM^rnrntnt  «»ylr.—  tomli 
et  lkAh.i|>  lln<t|urt.  s*lwjmr>-  CatW-iMl.  t'ng 

faasa 


been  divided  Into  two  perioda :  namely,  the  Enrly  or  Of 
uicfnc  Dmmti^J  [wrl.nl ,  in  whlcii  tie  i-mamem  roiwbta 
cepetlally  of  atniple  curvea  and  lines  and  iisnblnalloua 
of  th-  ni ;  and  the  It'curnlnt  adnle  proper,  In  which  the 
prcollar  chara.  tctiktha  of  the  tt)  le  arc  mat  cm]ihaalre<l. 
and  ineagcr  or  involved  arrangement  of  llnea  In  orna- 
ment take*  Uie  plate  of  the  hn«ad  treatment  of  niaa*ea 
which  charactenrc*  earlier  metilrval  work, 
decoration  (dek-<>-rit'shoii),  «.  [=  F.  de'era- 
tion  =  Sp.  deeorarflm  =  l'*g-  dreoracllo  =  It.  dr<v,. 
rri^imc  =  D.  decorutit:  —  it.  decoration  =  Putt. 
Sw.  debtratitm,  <  MI*,  decuratio(n-),  <  L,  rffrvt- 
rart;  decorate:  f>ee  decorrtfc]  1,  The  act  of 
decorating  or  adorning  with  something  becom- 
ing or  ornamental:  the  art  of  adorning,  orna- 
menting, or  embellishing. 

W,  know  that  dec.., -alien  l»  not  architectural  dcronirii... 
iphaalii  a  con»tructl.m 

r»«  CciMnry,  XXXI.  UA. 


decorously 

2.  The  conferring  of  a  badge,  as  of  an  order,  or 
a  medal  of  honor ;  hence,  the  badge  or  medal 
conferred. — 3.  That  which  embellishes  ;  any- 
thing which  decorates  or  adorns ;  an  ornament. 

Our  church  did  even  then  exceed  the  Borniatt  In  cere- 
mtmlea  and  deeertltiowa.  MartrU,  Works,  II.  SDa. 

It  In  a  rule,  without  any  exception,  In  all  Idnda  of  com- 
poaltion.  that  the  principal  idea,  the  predominant  feeling, 
ahould  never  he  confounded  with  the  aeeomiauiylng  dec*, 
ration*.  Jtacaulap,  J'etrmrch- 

4.  In  miotic,  a  general  term  for  the  various  me- 
lodic embellishments,  as  the  trill,  the  appoggia- 
tura,  etc. — 6.  In  pyroUchnu,  the  compositions 
placed  in  port-fires,  rockets,  paper  ahella,  etc.. 
to  make  a  brilliant  display  when  lite  case  is  ex- 
ploded.—Castellan  decoration.  In  eerom ,  the  •ysu-tn 
of  decoration  by  meana  of  a  point  producing  aerate  he* 
through  an  exterior  thin  layer  of  color,  revealing  the  eedor 
uf  the  body  beneath :  ao  called  from  the  aaaerted  origin 
of  thia  decoration  at  Citth  di  Caateilo  in  Unibria,  Italy. 
t'eHtiparo  rrrajBto.  —  rMcmratlon  day,  the  day  aet  apart  In 
the  I  nitrel  statea  for  ohaarvanoea  In  memory  of  the  soldier* 
and  aallim  who  tell  In  the  civil  war  nf  1M1  -«6 :  oelginall/ 
called  Jfemenof  day.  The  day  la  observed  by  proeraalons 
and  oratUma  In  honor  of  the  dead,  and  particularly  by 
decorating  their  graves  with  flowera.  Originally  different- 
ilaya  were  aelecteu  for  thia  imrpoae  tn  the  different  States ; 
but  uaage  has  ikiw  aoittetl  upon  May  SUtli,  which  hat  beatu 
made  a  legal  holiday  In  moat  nf  Uie  State*.  The  cuttum 
la  oliserred  both  In  tho  North  and  In  the  Month. — Em- 
broidery decoration,  in  errant.,  a  name  given  to  a  exrr- 
face-decoratlun  aimiUr  to  that  caltetl  lace-dccorelton,  but 
more  maaalve,  and  usually  In  white  on  a  dark  ground.— 
Porce liana  decoration,  in  eeram.,  decoration  by  meana 
of  blue  leafage,  acrolla,  and  the  like,  on  a  white  grouiMl.  as 
If  In  Imitation  of  Oriental  porcelain  :  rstieclally  aptilk-d 
to  Italian  ma)ollca  an  dm-nrated,  —  Trophy  decoration, 
decoration  by  meana  of  groupa  nf  arm*,  mnaical  inatrtt- 
menla.  acrolla,  toola  of  painting  and  aculjAure,  and  the 
like,  or  what  may  by  extenaioo  be  called  trophlea,  cape- 
ciallyln  Iuliau  decorative  art.  =8yn.  S.  Cinbellialiment. 
garniture,  trapping. 

decorative  (dek'o-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  decorate  + 
-ire.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  decoration ;  con- 
cerned with  decoration :  as,  decorative  art. 

Small  objects  which  are  attractive  tn  colour  and  ahape 
w  ill  naturally  be  ueed  by  the  aavage  fur  der--r.it . ,/  par- 
potre.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL.  I  ill 

2.  Of  an  ornamental  nature;  decorating;  em- 
bellishing. 

The  great  choir- window  of  Urhfleld  ta  Uie  noblest  gtaas- 
work  I  remember  to  have  *eett.  1  have  met  nowhere 
ndora  ao  chaate  and  grave,  and  yet  ao  rich  and  true,  or  a 
clutter  of  deabrna  an  plonaly  treeorari'tw,  and  yet  ao  pic- 
torial. //.  Jamci,  Jr..  Trans,  sketches,  p.  tt. 
Decorative  art.  See  ant,  —  Decorative  notes.  In  •«■ 
tie,  aliort  notea  edited  to  the  ceeetiltal  notes  of  a  melwly 
by  way  of  embellishment 

decorativeneas  (dek'o-rii-tiv-nes), ».  The  qual- 
ity of  being  decorative. 

decorator  (dek'o-ra-tor),  n.  [  <  F.  decorateur  — 
Sp.  Pg.  deevrador  ="I).  drcoralrtir  =  Pan.  de- 
Lorator,  <  MIj. decorator,^  L. decorare, decorate : 
see  decorate.']  One  who  dtH'orates  or  emlK-l- 
lishes;  specifically,  one  whoso  business  is  the 
decoration  of  dwelling*  or  public  edifices. 
They  are  careful  deeuratort  of  Uieir  pcraona. 

Sir  3.  Jtaftri,  HUt  Java 

decoret  (<Kt-kfir'>,  r.  t.  [<  OF.  decorer,  F.  de- 
corer, K  l>-  decorrtrr',  decorate:  sec  decorate.} 
To  decorate;  adorn;  distinguish. 

Thia  made  me  to  rat~-uie  id  her  the  more. 
Her  name  and  raxeiiret  dUI  her  ao  licence. 
K.  Jamet  VI.,  ebron.  s.  P.,  ill.  479.  (Jnmu—n.y 
To  ifccerr  and  beautine  Uie  hoilae  of  Ood. 

Hall.  Hen.  V.,  an.  J. 

decorementt  (d^kor'ment),  n.  [Sc.  decoirment, 
<  OF.  deeorement,  F.  (Sccorement,  <  LL.  decora- 
mentum,  ornament,  <  L.  decorare,  decorate.  Cf. 
Decoration. 

ifeewrwraf  of  Ihb  realnie. 
AeltJ»«tei  VI..  1M7  (ed.  I8I4X  p.  MKi. 
These  drcoretnenH  which  beautify  and  aiiorn  her. 

f/rinronrf,  bracription  of  a  ship,  p.  ». 

decorous  (df-k6'-  or  dek'ti-rus),  a.  [=  Sp. 
I*g.  It.  deeorma  (also  deetiro),  <  L.  decorut, 
seemly,  becoming,  befitting.  <  decor  (decor-). 
seemltness.  grace,  ete. :  see  decorate  and  if>- 
eorum.]  Characterized  by  or  conspicuous  for 
decorum;  proper;  decent;  esjiecially  (of  per- 
sons ),  formally  polite  and  proper  in  speech  ami 
condnet. 

There  la  no  duenna  ao  rigidly  prudent,  and  Inexorably 
rfecvrmM,  aa  a  auperannnated  couuette. 

/rrinri,  Sketch- Book.  p.  1«- 
lle  rei  lb-d  a  Mat  of  complaint*  agalnat  hie  ma)e*ty. .  .  . 
all  of  them  fabricated  ..r  eiaggerateil  for  Uie  occaal 
and  none  of  I 

h  waa  now  forniallv  declared. 

L  W 
I  had  a 

high  acnae  of  ditrnity  an.l  propriety. 

W,  li.  teres,  slue.  Eaaaya.  id  aer..  p.  Sift 


I  even  a 

the  »  ar  which  waa  now  formally  declared. 

AfrW»w,  Dascfe  " 

He  |.*lr  Koliert  i'eell  waa  uniformly  di 


-  Syn.  Kit.  acenilv.  cnicly.  onlcriy,  appropriate, 
decorously  (de-ko'-  or  dek'o-rus-li),  adr. 


In 
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dacoroualy 

Aallahury's  Cocnteea.  nbe  would  not  die, 
As  a  prowl  dame  should,  decorously ; 
LiltliiK  my  axe,  I  split  her  >kuU. 
And  the  edge  slix-c  IIm'Ii  has  been  notched  a>r>il  dull. 
Feints  V  OtarlS  E  o*l  IV  Htaicidee,  N.  and  «i.^7  thser. , 

decorouanasj)  rdo-ko'-  ordek'^-rus-nee),  »■  Re- 
cency or  propriety  of  behavior. 

decorticate  t<ltf-kdr'tl-k»t),  r.  ..;  pret.  and  pp. 
tktortKtttert,  ppr.  tlrcorticating.  [<  L.  decorti- 
eatus,  pp.  of  tfecortieare  (>  Pg.  tlccorticar  =  F. 
tUcortitiucr  ;  cf.  It.  teortieare,  ffisrwr/icYire,  villi 
prefix  die-,  and  Sp.  deseetrteatr  —  Pg.  ilescorticar 
=  OH-  dUcorzurr,  from  a  dcriv.  form  of  the 
noun),  strip  the  berk  off,  <  de,  from,  -4-  cortex 
(cortic-),  bark,  wheneo  ult.  E.  cork:  see  norH-l, 
corticate]  To  remove  the  bark  from;  in  gen- 
oral,  to  deprive  of  the  cortex,  in  any  mum  of 
that  word;  strip  off  the  exterior  eoat  of. 
(Ireal  barley,  dried  ami  ttfortimtrrl, 

Arbuthtu*,  Ancient  Coins. 

decorticate  (de-kdr'ti-kat),  a.  [<  T*.  decorli- 
catttt,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Peat  Utile  of  a  cortex 
or  cortical  layer:  used  specifically  in  licheu- 
ology. 

decortication  (d*kor-ti-ka'shon),  a.  r=  F.  «V- 
cortieation  =  Hp.  decortication,  <  L.  decortica- 
tion-), <  deearttcare,  decorticate:  see  decorti- 
cate.] The  act  of  removing  the  cortex  or  outer 
layer;  removal  of  the  bark  or  husk. 

decorticator  (de-kfir'ti-ka-tor),  ».  A  tool  for 
stripping  off  bark. 

decorum  (de-ko'nim),  a.  [-  F.  tMcorum  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  decoro,  <  L.  decorum,  fitness,  propriety, 
decorum,  neut.  of  dreorus,  fit,  proper:  see  de- 
corous.] 1.  Propriety  of  speech,  behavior,  or 
dress;  formal  politeness;  orderliness;  seemli- 
neas;  decency. 
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decoy  (de-koi '),  n.  [<  decoy,  r.]  1.  A  lure 
employed  to  entice  game  into  a  snare  or  within 
the  range  of  a  weapon:  specifically,  an  image 
of  a  binl,  as  a  duck,  or  a  trained  living  bird  »r 
animal,  used  to  lure  wild  birds  or  animals  into 
the  power  of  man ;  hence,  also,  a  person  simi- 
larly employed  with  re- 1  •  -  to  other  persons. 
Hence  —  2.  Anything  intended  to  lead  into  a 
snare;  any  lure  or  allurement  that  deceives  ami 
misleads  into  evil,  danger,  or  the  power  of  an 
enemy;  a  stratagem  employed  to  mislead  or 
lead  into  danger. — 3.  A  place,  as  a  pond,  fur- 
nished with  nn  arrangement  for  luring  wild 

fowl  into  it.   Several  channels  or  pipes  ot  s  curved 


farm,  covered  wllh  Unlit  hooped  network,  lead  from  the 
pemd  In  various  directions.  The  wild  fowl  are  enticed  to 
enter  the  wide  niouih  of  Uie  channel  hjr  lamed  durka 
trained  for  the  hiiruMM.  or  by  grain  scattered  ou  tlie 
water.  When  they  am  well  within  tho  covered  channel 
they  arn  driven  up  Into  the  funnel  net  at  Die  far  end. 
where  they  are  easily  eaufitit 
decoy-bird  {de-koi'b6rd),  a.  A  bird,  or  an  imi- 
tation of  one,  used  as  a  lure  to  entice  others 
into  a  net  or  within  gunshot, 
decoy-duck  (de-koi '<Tuk»,  n.  1.  In  fox-ting,  a 
duck,  or  an  imitation  of  one,  used  as  a  decoy. — 
2.  A  person  nctingusadecoy  for  other  persons. 

Admit  no  .  .  .  fteeov-  Uwk  to  wheadte  you  a  fop-scram- 
hllng  to  the  I'lay  lu  a  Mask. 

Ci.mrreer.  Way  of  the  World,  Iv.  B. 

decrasBify  (dc-kras'i-fi),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
itccratsifietl,  ppr.  tlemuan/yinti.  [<  L.  dc-  priv. 
+  cross**,  thick,  +  -/y.]    To  make  less 

I  miirht  at  least 
Eliminate,  deetvu*\f\t  my  faith, 
■Since  I  adopt  It ;  keeping  what  I  must. 


Tile  true  Measure  of  ZVntirnns  ,  . 
moat  serviceable  to  the  principal  End. 

StiUino^'t,  Sernwoa,  111.  Ix, 
He  kept  with  princea  due  decorum, 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'era.  Swift. 
Where  there  U  any  ilepeiideiiey  among  one  another, 
Uiey  otiaerve  a  great  decorum,  all  rising  up  when  a  an- 
pcrlor  comes  In.    I'oeoeke,  lleacrtptlon  ot  the  Kaat,  1. 1st 
A  Aral-rate  lwauty  never  atudied  the  tfeeorwuu  of  dress 
with  more  awldiilty. 

M.Umiih.  ntisoa  of  the  World,  civ. 
2.  In  general,  fitness,  suitableness,  or  propriety 
of  anything,  with  rc*|iect  to  occasion,  purpose, 
or  use. 

decouple  (da-ktt-pbi'),  a.  [Y.,  pp.  of  decoupler, 
uncouple,  <  oV.  priv.  +  coupler,  couple.]  In 
her.,  uncoupled;  parted  into  two:  said  espe- 
cially of  a  chevrou  when  the  two  rafters  are 
separated  by  a  slight  space. 

decours  (de-korx'),  a.  and  ».  [<  OF.  deeours,  a 
running  down,  course,  wane,  decree,  F.  de'eours, 
wane,  decrease,  <  L.  decursus,  a  running  down, 
descent,  <  deeurrerc,  run  down :  see  decur.\  In 
her.,  same  as  decrescent  (a) 

decourtt  <de-kort'),  r, 
To  drive  or 
influence. 

decoy  (de-koi').  r.  [<  dc-  +  coy1,  r.,  entice,  al- 
lure: see  tie-  and  coy1,  r.  The  birds  decoyed 
and  the  decoying  birds  being  commonly  ducks, 
the  word  decoy,  csp.  as  a  noun,  was  soon  t  unicd 
by  popular  etymology  into  durkny.  Hence  tho 
spclung  dnckoy,  undfinally  the  compound  <f«dt- 
cojr,  which,  though  thus  developed  from  decent, 
may  be  considered  as  made  tip  of  duck  +  Mtjxj 
«.,  also  used  in  sense  of  decoy.  Tho  P.  words, 
eenden-kotri,  formerly  trmlt-kooi,  a  'duck-coy' 
(P.  tend  =  AS.  ened,  a  duck:  see  drake  and 
anas),  kooi-eend,  a '  coy-duck,' aVKn'-m«in,  adecoy- 
rruin,  roaet-kwri,  a  bird-cage,  a  decoy,  are  com- 
doiukIoi  with  I  >.  knot,  a  cage,  a  bi  nl-c'age,  a  fold . 
Live  (the  sourco  of  K.  cov3,  <).  v.,  but  not  con- 
nected with  E.  rv/wl  or  decoy),  either  indepen- 
dently of  tho  accidentally  similar  E.  words,  or 
in  imitation  of  them.]  I.  frnitx.  1.  To  lure  into 
a  snare ;  entrap  bv  some  allurement,  or  decep- 
tion: as,  to  iteeoy  ducks  within  gunshot  ;  troops 
may  be  decoynl  into  an  ambush. 
I  have  heard  of  Urtwriaii*  who,  when 

"  .  .fee,,!,  them  to  the  rock,  thai  the, 


Hluugnun 'a  Apolucy. 

decrease  (de-kres'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  decreased, 
ppr.  decreasing.  [<  ME.  decrcsen,  decreeen.i 
OF.  deer  ester,  decrcstre,  decrcistrc,  decroistre,  V, 
dceroitre  =  Hp.  decrecer  =  Pg.  derreseer  —  It. 
decreseerc  (cf.,  with  altered  prefix,  SIE.  dis- 
cretrn,  <  OF.  dc*creistre,  descroistre  =  Pr.  des- 
creisser  a*  Hp.  dcscreccr  as  It.  disrrescere,  <  ML. 
tW»ere»c»Tr),  <  L.  decreseerc,  decrease,  become 
less,  wane,  <  de,  from,  away,  +  crcteere,  grow : 
see  errsenif.  Of.  erpnarS,  accrcasc,  increase.) 
I.  intrans.  To  become  less;  lessen:  be  dimin- 
ished gradually  in  extent,  bulk,  quantity,  or 
amount,  or  in  strength,  influence,  or  excel- 
lence: as,  tho  diiys  «/ccmi*«  in  length  from 
June  to  Dcr.  uiber. 

Olyvca  wiwe  and  ouYr  treell  Ichoiie 
IK.  doimite  llem  111  ilrer-sinvc  of  like 

,(E.E.T.e,),p.TI>. 


«.  Ve  pnrrrruitm.  -iya.  Deerttue, 
.  Cmlmrl ;  tu  li-aaeu 


•ide,  fall  off,  fall  away,  .hrlnk.  The  I 
a  I  •  ...mtl.s  I.  -<  I  >  I   .     !>.-,.  •■■ 

that  the  cau«.a  aie  iiuiK  rc*pul.|,.  or  t 


lcaaeu.  alvte,  ehh.  «ub- 
Tlie  tint  three  alt  mean 
more  often  Implies 


le-kort').  r.  t.  [<  de-  priv.  +  eonrt.] 
■  dismiss  from  court ;  deprive  of  court 


prrvepuhUi  or  not  nrreaaarlly  |»-r- 
oepni.ie,  si'uns;,  11  may  lw.  inim  within  tlie  obiect  It*.  If : 
a»,  the  saclllriK  dolly.    lliminuA  generally  lin- 

nliea  the  ai-tl  .n  of  *.mc  eitenial  cause  which  Is  more  or 
leas  in  the  mind  of  thi»e  roncemcd  :  as  his  fortune  aKnrfes. 
i*htt  daily  throuiili  extrnvaicance :  the  troopa  diMini.A 
steadily  under  tUh-ue  aivd  conliict.  frecrrnte  is  the  ap- 
iico|irlale  worl  f..r  ro<lu<tion  of  hulk  or  volume.  «fimi'n 
for  reduction  of  nunilwr.  Tti.  ae  dislinctiims  are  not 
alw»}4  ohaenvd.  To  Jinivf/e  Is  to  beconw  small  in  slsr, 
anioiinl,  or  nmidwr  by  sloar  ami  imperceptible  desrern, 
the  reduction  l«  Ititr  always  iiielrelrablii  and  tlie  n  ault  a 
sort  of  attennation  :  a«,  the  army  >l*rimiU<1  to  a  few  thou- 
sands; the  child  'Sieimusit  Ut  a  mere  skeleton,  ToeoiWmr/ 
Is  to  hocinrui  Ick»  bv  •hrliik.-ure  or  a  drawlnit  together  i>f 
rarta  or  elements :  (t  Implies  loss  of  sire,  bulk,  or  evtent, 
without  the  Ui»a  of  constituent  auliatance  or  parts  usually 
expressed  kiy  the  other  wonts. 

So  many  wives,  who  have  yet  UVIr  husbands  In  their 
arms ;  so  many  parents,  who  have  not  the  number  of  their 
children  lessened  ;  so  many  vilUeea.  fowiu,  and  cities, 
whose  inhabitants  are  m*t  decrrascd.  their  property  vio- 
lated, or  their  wealth  diminished,  are  yet  owing  to  the 
sober  conduct  and  happy  results  of  y.tiir  advice. 

l>r\jdnt,  KlnK  Arthur,  l"  d. 


If  the  activities  of  a  living  body  involve  an  expenditure 


2.  To  allure,  attract,  or  entice,  without  notion 
of  entrapping. 
The  krnst  mtuht  l«  i/rcw./  fp.ni  thence. 

VtaeetuitM,  <  l nl  War,  111.  1st 
-Syn.  Allure,  Lvrt,  A'n/ice(«ee  aWurel);  to  snare,  Uiaoare, 
mlslcail. 

II.  tntrnns.  To  lie  deceived  by  a  decoy:  full 
into  a  snare. 

a  of  man,  and,  ifccoy- 
r  a 

,  p.  an. 


1  ryr  1*  »nrh  lh*t  %  int>d- 
nuct  with  the  lens-.ur- 
(fissna,  Med.  DM,  p.  t*». 

lens ;  lessen  ;  make 
in  dimensions,  amount,  quality,  excel- 
lence, etc.;  reduce  gradually  or  by  small  de- 
ductions. 


Nor  therwh'd  they  relations  poor, 
That  itterrriM  their  present  store. 


fri,  r 


well,  are  sjuit  in 


decrease  ('le-kres'  or  de'kresl,  «.  [<  ME.  dc- 
er>ts,  <  <  de-rein,  deerois,  descrois,  decrrec.  de- 
crease: from  the  verb.]  1.  A  l»ecoming  lens : 
diminution;  wane  (as  applied  to  the  moon); 
decay :  as,  a  rapid  decrease  of  revenue  or  of 
strength. 


decree 

See  in  what  time  the  seeds  set  In  the  increase  of  i  he 

moon  come  to  a  certain  lieiitiil,  and  how  they  d liter  from 
those  that  are  set  ill  tho  derreoae  of  the  mien. 

Baevn,  >'at  Hist. 

2.  The  amount  by  which  something  is  lessen- 
ed; extent  of  loss  or  decrement:  as,  a  great 
decreate  in  production  or  of  income. 

decreaaingly  (df-kre'sing-li),  adr.  In  a  de- 
creasing manner ;  by  decrease. 

decreation  <de-krv-a'»hon),  n.  [<  rfc-priv.  + 
rmtliosi.]  The  undoing  of  an  act  of  creation. 
[Rare.] 

Especially  live  continual  derrraluin  and  annihilation  of 
the  avals  of  tlie  hruk-a. 

t'asftroefA,  Intellectual  System,  p.  si. 

decree  (d^-kre'),  n.  [<  ME.  uVfT«  (cf.  Sc.  de- 
creet), <  QW,  decret,  i.  decret  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  de- 
creto  =  P.  dekreet  —  O.  decret  =  Pan.  Sw.  dc- 
kret,  <  L.  decretum,  a  decree,  ordinance,  deci- 
sion, neut.  of  decrctus,  pp.  of  deecrnere,  decree, 
decide  (>  E.  decern) :  see  deem.]  1.  A  special 
ordinance  or  regulation  promulgated  by  civil  or 
other  authority;  an  authoritative  decision  hav- 
ing the  force  of  law. 
lie  made  a  decree  fur  the  rain.  Job  xxvlii.  2d. 

Ami  statesmen  at  her  eosincll  met 

Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take 
i  ieeaston  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  ot  freedom  wider  yet 
By  shaping  some  august  oerre*. 

TVfMivSDft,  To  the  Queen. 
On  Hecemohor  7,  lww,  the  Emperor  of  Rraxll  InaMl  a 
decree  which  opened  the  Amazon  ...  to  tlie  commerce  of 
ail  the  world  from  and  after  Heptember  7,  lbo7. 

E.  Schuvler,  Amer.  Diplumary,  p.  stt 

Specifically — 2.  In  Rom.  late,  a  determination 
or  judgment  of  the  emperor  on  a  suit  between 
parties.  Among  the  BoBiai»,when  all  leslslalive  pow. 
er  was  centered  In  the  emperors,  It  became  the  citatum 
to  ask  for  their  opinion  and  decision  In  disputed  eases. 
Their  declsiims  were  callod  decrees,  and  formed  part  o| 
the  imperial  conatitutiona. 

3.  All  edict  or  a  law  made  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council  for  regulating  business  within  its  juris- 
diction. The  term  la  used  In  ecclesiastical  history  chief, 
ly  as  a  designation  of  certain  dogmatic  and  authoritative 
decisions  on  disputed  points  in  theology  and  discipline  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  :  aa,  the  beereet  of  the  l  otrn. 
ell  of  Treat :  the  Decrw  at  Auricular  Confession  by  the 
Ki.iirth  ijttonui  Council 

4.  A  judicial  decision  or  determination  of  a 
litigated  cause ;  specifically,  the  sentence  or 
order  of  a  court  of  chancery,  or  of  a  court  ot 
admiralty  or  of  probate,  after  a  hearing  or  sub- 
mission of  the  cause.  The  word  judgment  is  now 
used  In  reference,  to  the  decisions  of  courts  having  Uitlt 
common  law  and  euiiity  powers.  See  also  act,  article,  bill, 
charter,  code,  cuiMtiiirfien,  etfhrr,  faie,  ordinance,  iircrunon, 
zf«/u»e. 

6.  In  thcoL,  one  of  the  eternal  purposes  of  God, 
whereby  for  his  own  glory  he  has  foreordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Whether  these  decrees 
are  alwolote  or  OOfialllOtiai — thai  Is,  whether  they  are 
according  to  the  coousel  of  his  own  will,  "«lil,i.nt  any 
foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  any  olher  thing  In  Ihe 
creature,  as  conditions  or  causes  iikoving  him  thereto  * 
I  West .  Con/,  r,/  faith,  III.  \  or  are  baaed  upon  hla  fore- 
knowledge  of  tlie  character  a  <d  course  of  his  free  crea. 
turee  —  Is  a  contested  question,  the  Calvinlste  taking  tlie 
fvirmer  view,  the  Armliilaus  the  latter. 

By  the  decree  of  God  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory, 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting 
life  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 

treat,  f.xyf.  o/  faith.  UL  I  J. 

6.  The  judgment  or  award  of  an  umpire  in  a 
case  submitted  to  him.-  Absolute  decree,  a  de- 
cision that  something  shall  be  done  with  no  condition  at- 
tachod  to  It.— Berlin  decree.  Milan  decree,  two  de- 
crees of  Napoleon  I.  against  Ureal  Britain,  enforcing  his 
continental  system.  The  fli-t  issued  at  Kctlln  Novemlier 
21st,  IsuH,  closed  against  Hritlah  commerce  all  conUnrn- 
tal  porta  under  the  contrtd  of  France  (Including  those  of 
Italy  Spain.  Holland,  and  tiermany),  confiscated  all  Brit- 
ish nirrchandiae  wherever  found,  forimde  correspondence 
with  Great  Britain,  and  ordered  that  all  British  subjects 
found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  France  or  its  allies  should 
be  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  second  decree,  Issued  at 
Milan  December  171b.  1W7,  declared  all  neutral  vessels 
connected  In  any  way  with  British  eomiiicn-e  or  Inter- 
course  to  I*  thereby  dcnentrallird,  and  <irdered  that 
they  should  Iw  tnatdl  as  English.—  Declaratory  de- 
cree. Sec  declaratory  Decree  arbitral,  i: 
an  award  by  one  or  more  arbiters.  Decree  condamna- 
tOT.  ?*ec  decree  e/  eAeofei/or,  under  at^ritnr.  Decree 
dative.  In  .Sorts  fair,  a  decree  of  a  coinmissary  conferring 
on  an  executor  (not  being  an  executor  bomltiatelthe  office 
of  executor.  Decree  in  absence,  In  .Vols  loie,  a  decn  e 
jiTon'Minced  against  a  defemler  wlm  has  not  apfieared  or 
pleaded  on  the  merits  of  the  cause  ;  the  same  as  ti».(.nnenf 
>>»  default  In  Kngllili  common  law.--  Decree  nisi  idrerec 
iihleasV,  In  Ant.  one,  a  d.-en  e  omdltlotied  on  wnte  future 
event,  usually  Ihe  .Limit  of  the  adverse  party  t 
<auseorto|ierforroac.mlltl.<i  -  Decree  of  ab 
<«■  «Wrir«r.  Decree  of  constitution.  See  c 
lion.  -  Decree  of  locality,  in  Scott  law  a  decree  of  Ihe 
leln.l  court  allocating  the  modified  sllnend  on  Ihe  dtfler- 
ent  hrriton,  in  Ihe  proportions  in  which  they  are  (..  |«y 
it,  -  Decree  of  modification,  n.  .w,  /,„c.  a  decree  ..f 
rt  ii«»lifylNg»  stliwml  I. .the  eleruyinan.  but 
It  ui«.n  the  different  heritor.    Decree  of 
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decree 

action,  far  payment  of  money  Mcnrad  by  *  bond  or  deed 
coutalnlug  o  clause  ol  consent  to  registrstbn  for  execii- 
tion.  DecrM  of  valuation  of  telnda.  In  Seuu  lav,  a 
decree  of  tlw  triad  court  dctrrmiulng  the  extent  and  value 
of  *  heritor  •  Uln.ta-Byil.  1  and  S.  Kdict,  Statute,  etc. 
See  f««-l.— «  .nd  «.  JuJrn*e,.t,  Order,  etc.  (Kt  rfeetsvwt); 
prnclsinsUon,  1Ut,  mandate. 

decree  (do-krtV).  r.  [Cf.  F.  dirrtter  =  Bp.  Pg. 
ilecretar  =  It.  decretare  =  D.  dekretertm  =  G.  rfc- 
enrfirr*  —  Dmn.  deleretere  =  Sw.  dekreterti,  <  ML. 
rtfcrrfflrc,  decree;  from  the  noun:  see  dn-rrc, 
n.)  L  MUM  1.  To  order  or  promulgate  with 
authority;  issue  aa  an  edict  or  ordinance. 

Thou  shalt  also  decre  a  thing,  and  It  shall  lie  estob- 
llxhed.  Job  xxiL  2S. 

He  [William  I.]  dterrnd  there  should  he  Sheriff*  in  every 
Hblre,  and  Justices  of  I'eacefoT  IMnlshment  of  Malefactors. 

Baker,  Chronldes,  p.  27. 

Wherefure  fatalists  that  hold  tile  necessity  at  all  human 
arU'ins  Stnd  event*  may  lie  redaced  to  these  three  hearts : 
Unit.  such  »»,  asserting  the  liclty.  suppose 
ly  t<>  deeree  ami  detenolivo  all  things,  ami 
all  a*  tlm-t  necessary  to  us, 

Cudmrtk,  Intellectual  System,  L  1. 

In  the  autumn  of  IMS  Crnmwcll  and  hla  agents effected 
a  visitation  of  the  inonasteriea,  the  report  of  which  Insured 
Ibell  rondcfiiuatlnii :  oini.  in  the  !r,st  .n  i  f  the  hnig 
Parliament  In  liso,  Uie  iliaBolutlon  of  the  smaller  bouses 
waa  dm-Hd.    Slubbe,  Medieval  aod  Modern  Hist.,  p.  »M. 

S.  To  determine  judicially;  resolve  by  sen- 
tence ;  adjudge :  as,  the  court  decreed  a  restora- 
tion of  the  property. 

Their*  be  the  laurel-wreath  deemed. 

Who  buth  write  well,  and  write  full  speed. 

CoMTper,  To  Robert  Lloyd. 

8.  To  determine  or  resolve  legislatively;  de- 


bey  i 

Their  own  revolt,  not  I.     If  area,  P.  U,  HL  lift. 
y  Syn.  To  order,  ordain,  command,  enact. 

II.  intram.  To  determine ;  predetermine  im- 
mutably; constitute  or  appoint  by  edict. 
All  host  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 
Aa  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decrerxi. 

MUton,  V.  L,  III.  172. 

decreeable  (d^kr6'a-bl),  a.  [<  decree  +  *tble.} 

( 'apable  of  being  decreed, 
decreementt  (de-kre'ment),  n.   [<  decree  + 

-meat.)    The  act  of  decreeing ;  decree. 
This  unjust  deertement.  Fait,  Martyrs, 

decreet  (de-kre'er),  «.  [<  decree  +  -erl.]  One 

who  decrees. 

In  thy  lawk  it  Is  written  of  me,  says  Christ,  that  I 

should  do  thy  will ;  he  is  not  willing  only,  but  the  first  aV 

errer  of  U  ;  It  la  written  of  me.  frvuaVia,  Works,  I.  lii.  ltW. 

.  r<OF.rf«rcf.<L.rfecrcfvi«, 
c.J   In  Soots  (arc,  a  " 


decreet  (dtVkret')," 
a  decree :  see  decree, 
See  decree,  «.,  1. 

Frrndraughl  .  .  .  obtained  a  ifecreef  against  him  for 
iW.OOUnterka.  Spalding,  Hist,  1 rouble*  in  Scotland,  I.  t.l. 

decrement  (dck'rf-nient),  ».  [=  «P-  PfT-  It. 
decrtmeuto,  <  LL.  decrementum,  a  decrease,  <  L. 
decrescere,  decrease:  gee  decrease.}  1.  Tim  «<- 1. 
or  state  of  decreasing;  the  becoming  gradually 
leas;  lessening;  waste. 

1  do  nut  believe  the  understanding  port  of  t 
ral  decrement  c 


I  or  dlmlnuttoD. 
Jer.  Taylor.  Works  (ed.  lsSl),  L  7  S3. 
Rucks,  mountains,  and  the  other  derations  of  the  earth 
suffer  a  continual  decrement.  W'oodiranf. 

3.  The  quantity  lost  by  gradual  diminution  or 
waste;  specillcally,  in  math.,  the  small  part  by 
which  a  variable  quantity  becomes  less  and  less. 

The  Increments  In  time  are  proportional  to  the  decre. 
nsrnXl  in  pressure.        Fraukland,  t^lemhvtr}•.  HL  t  8»0. 

Eaeh  IncremcBl  of  erulutlon  entails  a  deerewenf  o*  rc- 
pru>l  action  that  Is  not  accurately  proportionate,  but  somc- 
w  list  less  than  proport.  nale. 

//.  Spentrr,  Prtn.  of  BioL,  I  3111. 

3.  In  her.,  the  condition  of  waning:  said  of 
the  moon.  It  is  represented  by  turning  the 
horns  of  the  crescent  toward  the  sinister  side. 
Also  called  detriment. — 4.  In  crystal.,  a  suc- 
cessive diminution  of  the  layers  of  molecules 
applied  to  the  faces  of  the  primitivo  form,  by 
which  the  secondary  forms  are  hypothetically 
produced.    Equal  decrement  of 

decrease  within  it  given  |>eriod. 

decrepit  (dv-ktvp'tt),  a.  K  OF.  decrepit,  F.  fU- 
rreptt  =  Sp.  derrrjrito  =  rg.  It.  drrrrpito,  <  L. 
ttrrrti>ttHjt,  an  adj.  applli-d  to  old  men  and  old 
animals,  and  usually  translated  'very  old':  lit. 
meaning  uncertain;  usually  pxplaineil  as 'noise- 
less' (because  "old  people  creep  about  quietly" 
or  "like  shadows"),  otherwise  as  'broken';  < 
de-  priv.  +  crepitus,  pp.  of  crepare,  make  a 
noise,  rattle,  break  with  a  crash :  see  crepitate.  ] 
Broken  down  in  health,  physical  or  mental, 
"specially  from  age;  wasted  or  worn  by  ititinn- 
lties;  weakened,  especially  by  age. 
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An  old  dtrnpit  wretch 
That  has  no  sense,  no  sinew. 

B.  Janun,  Valpone,  HL 

He  was  already  dtmpit  with  premature  old  age. 

HotUji,  Dutch  IlepafalTc,  I.  101. 
^riiietiLii'H  ici'iirr.   tly  rrj  tit. 

Last,  winter  oimcs,  dnrrpid,  old,  and  dulL 

Je,iyn»,  An  <lde.] 

decrepitate  (de-krep'i-tat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
decrejntated,  ppr.  decrepitating.  K  NL.  as  if 
*r/ccrci«'tor«i»,  pp.  of  mdecrepitare  {)  F.  decrepi- 
ter  sa  Sp.  Pg.  decrepitar  =  It,  decrcpitarc),  <  I*. 
de-  +  crcpifrtfits,  pp.  otcrepilure,  crackle,  break 
with  a  noise:  see  ertpitate..~\  I,  fiMN,  To 
crackle,  aa  salt  when  roasting. 

II.  fruit*.  To  roast  or  calcine  in  a  strong  heat, 
so  as  to  cause  •  continual  bursting  or 
of  the  substance:  as,  to  decrt 

Detopo.,n.potor_ 

decrepltetion  (de-kxep-l-tt'shon),  a.  [=  F. 
decrepitation  =  Bp.  decrepitaeion  =  Pg.  decre- 
pitacSo  =  It.  decrepitazUme,  <  Mj.  as  if  *dc- 
crepitatio(n-),  <  *rft~cr*7Ji(arp;  gee  rf«Trpl(afc.J 
The  act  of  snapping  or  bursting  with  a  crack- 
ling noise  on  being  heated,  or  the  crackling 
noise,  accompanying  the  flying  asunder  of  their 
parte,  made  by  various  units  and  minerals  when 
lipnt«*d.  it  Is  caused  by  the  unequal  sudden  expansion 
ctf  their  substance  by  the  best,  or  by  the  expanaion  an-l 
Tolatilisattnu  of  water  or  other  liquid  held  mechanically 
within  them. 

decrepitly  (dc-krep'it-li),  ade.  In  a  decrepit 
manner;  as  one  broken  down  by  infirmities. 

And  she  rose  up  decreyitlti 

For  a  loot  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 

y.....vi.',  Vtslim  of  Kir  Uunfu).  II,  1. 

decrepitness  (df-krep'it-nes),  n.  Decrepitude, 
decrepitude  (de-krep'i-tiid>,  n.  [<  F.  accrem- 
tude  —  Bp.  decrepitud  =  Pg.  decrepitude,  <  L. 
as  if  "decrepitudo,  <  decrepitus,  decrepit:  see 
decrepit.}  The  state  of  being  broken  down  by 
irdinnities,  physical  or  mental,  especially  in- 
Many  seem  to  pass  on  from  mtt  to  J'ertpitwt*  with- 
out any  renectlon  on  the  end  of  life. 

Johnnm,  Rambler,  No.  TB. 

decrepityt  (dy-krep'i-ti),  n.  I<  JHs.  decrem- 
ta(f-)»,  <  L.  <&crrpi.st#,  decrepit:  see  aVcrcpif.] 
Decrepitude. 

Honest  Credulity 
Is  s  true  loaitstonc  to  draw  on  /Jmsvj»7»  : 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  Iv.  L 

decrescendo  (It.  pron.  da-kre-shen'dp),  a.  [It., 
ppr.  of  rfecreseeTe,  <  L.  <trcrf*crrr,  decrease :  see 
decrease.}  In  rmtyic,  a  gradual  diminution  of 
force ;  a  passing  from  loud  to  soft:  opposed  to 
crescendo,  and  the  same  aa  dintinacadt;;  often 
indicated  by  drere*.,  dec,  or  the  sign  *^>. 

decrescent  (de-kres'ent),  "■  and  n.  f—  F.  de- 
croissant,  etc.,  <  L.  decrescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  tlecrcs- 
eere,  decrease :  see  decrease,  and  cf.  crrwwstf.l  L 
a.  Decreasing;  becomlug  gradually  less ;  wan- 
Ing,  as  the  moon. 

Saddening  In  her  childless  castle,  sent. 
Between  the  Increscent  and  <f*<T¥*ce»t  moon, 
Arms  for  her  son,  and  loosed  him  from  his  sow. 


decry 

This  Is  Dot  a  process  of  reasoning,  bat  aa  act  of  « 111  —  s 

dterttal  enveloped  in  a  scimtlnc  nlmhus. 

J.  Marthuau,  Materialism,  p  107. 

2.  A  book  of  decreea  or  e  diets ;  a  body  of  laws ; 

'[«!/) .],  in  the  plural,  the  second  part 
>  called  because  it  contain* 


Ac  in  conoua  itc  In  the  drerrtaU*  \  can  nou £U>  rede  a  I  j  he, 
I'itrt  ptaimtan  (K),  v.  iia. 

In  the  year  1390  Gregory  IX.  hail  approved  of  the  fire 
"  btentaU  codified  by  Uayiuund  of  l'ronafort  from 
.nta  of  the  recent  ropea. 
Stuht*.  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  307. 
False  Decretals,  a  collection  of  canon  law,  of  the  ninth 
century,  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  one  Issdarus 
Mercstor,  snd  unquestioned  till  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  since  proved  to  consist  largely  of  spurious  or  forged 
|HI|M]  decretals.  Also  called  /'smnV/rkiorirtn  iieerr'nfs. 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  collection  dating  from  the 
seventh  century,  attributed  to  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  eoo- 
slstlng  of  genuine  documents. 

decretiont  (de-kre'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  tscercMa-), 
decrease,  <  L.  decreiits,  pp.  of  deerescere  I  see 
decrettse.]    A  decreasing. 

Xor  can  we  now  perceive  that  the  world  becomes  more 
or  leas  than  it  was,  by  which  deereiton  we  might  guess  at 
a  former  increase.  Bp.  JVutsoti,  Expos,  of  Creed,  L 

decretist  (do-kre'tist),  n.  [=  OF.  deeretiste 
(also  drcretistre:  see  dfvrrK*fer),  F.  decre'titte 
=  Sp.  Pg.  rfr<Tffi*<«?(cf.  It.  oVcrefa/isfa),  <  ML. 
tlecretisUt,  <  L.  deerettim,  decree:  see  decree,  de- 
cretal Cf.  df<TCfwfcr.]  In  medieval  universi- 
ties, a  student  in  the  faculty  of  law ; 
eallv,  a  student  of  the  decretals. 

decretistert,  «.    [ME.  decretistre,  <  OF. 
fi»fri»,  discretistre,  var.  of  deeretiste :  see  decre- 
tist.}   A  decretist. 

Ac  this  doctor  and  dlulnotir  and  rfecrrfun'ra  of  canon. 

fur*  Phttnaan  (C),  xvi.  SB. 

decretive  (de-kre'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  dccwf-Mm,  de- 
cree, +  -ire. J  Having  the  force  of  a  decree; 
pertaining  to  a  decree. 

decretorialt  (dek-ro-to'ri-al).  a.  [<  decretory 
+  -of.]   Decretory;  authoritative;  critical. 

the  urn. nil  or  colcudory  montli,  there  are  but 
considerable,  that  Is,  the  mouth  of  pcragratton,  of 


r.,  Iv.  i. 

decretorlly  (dok'rMo-ri-li),  .idr.  In  a  defini- 
tive manner;  as  decreed. 

decretory  (dck'rC-t<>-ri),  a.  [=  F.  decritotre  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  decretorio,  <  L.  deerr tortus,  <  decre tu  m, 
a  decree:  see  ffcerre.,  1.  Pertaining  to  or  fol- 
lowing a  decree;  established  by  a  decree;  judi- 
cial; definitive. 

I1wy  that  .  .  .  are  too  tf«e»(<iry  and  enunctatlve  of 
speedy  Jitilgments  to  their  enemies,  turn  their  religion 
Into  revenge.  Jtr.  Tii|nW,  Works  (ed.  1636),  I.  tit. 


Mrs,  you  are  no 
death  overtakes  yo 


lire  thM  when  thi 


rttory  bosir  af 
minute  of  an  bi 


allowed  yon  to  commit  your  spirits  Into  the  hand  of  the 
C.  Mather,  Mag.  Christ.,  Iv.  T. 


Lord  Jesus  ChrUl. 
2t.  Critical:  determining 
definitive  event. 


decreasing  or  waning:  said  of 
ed  with  lh«  points  toward  the 


aal  decrement  of  Ufa,  In  the  doctrine 
bvesThere'ahoUid  iiTu'nlasi'us'usi 


Speclftcmlly  — (u)  In 

the  moon  when  rep 

sinister  tide.   Also  uVconrs. 

tiallv  from  below  upward. 
H.  n.  In  her.,  the  moon  in  her  decrement: 

used  as  a  bearing.    8ee  decrement,  3. 
decrescent-pinnate  (de-kres'ent-pin'at),  a.  In 

bot..  pinnate  with  leaflets  gradually  decreasing 

in  size  from  the  base, 
deer  ett,  n.    Sec  decreet,  decree. 
decretal  (de^kre'tal),  a.  and  n.    [<  ML.  decre- 

tatis,  <  L.  tfccretutn,  a  decree :  see  decree.}  I. 

a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  de- 
cree; containing  a  decree  or  decrees. 

When  any  sentence  of  a  father  is  died,  and  inserted 
Into  a  liaereiul  epistle  of  a  pope,  or  any  part  of  the  cam  m 
law,  that  sentence  Is  thereby  mode  ailthentlcaL 

ltvnnr,  SeTmans,  xxiL 

2t.  Done  accordingto  a  decree;  decreed ;  fatal. 
[Hare.] 

So  here's  a  most  decretal  end  of  me. 

Chapman,  Hyron a  Tragedy,  v.  1. 

IT.  ».  T=  F.  de'ere'tale  =  Bp.  Pg.  decretal  = 
It.  decrrtale.  <  ML.  deeretalc,  a  decree,  neut. 
of  adj.  drcretalis:  see  above.]  1.  An  authori- 
tative order  or  decree;  specifically,  a  letter  of 
the  pope  determining  some  point  or  question 
in  ecclesiastical  law. 


in  which  there  la 


The  main  considerations,  which  most  set  off  this  num- 
ber, ore  observations  drawn  from  the  motions  of  the 
moon,  supposed  to  be  measured  by  sev  ens,  and  the  criti- 
cal or  deertroiy  dale*  dependent  on  that  number. 

.Sir  T.  Rrov»t,  Vulg.  Err.,  Iv,  IS. 

decrewt  (de-krB'),  r.  i.    [For  'decrve  (as  ae- 
crew  for  accrue),  <  OF.  rfcent,  F.  decru,  pp.  of 
decreietre,  deerotstre,  F.  decrottre,  decrease:  si 
decmwe.J    To  (~ 


Sir  Arthegall  renewed 
still  more,  bat  she  still  more  demuad. 

Spetwer,  K.  <}.,  IV.  vL  Is. 

decrial  (df-kri'al),  ».  [<  decry  +  -al.}  A  cry- 
ing down;  a  clamorous  censure;  condemnation 
by  censure. 

Forward  wits  ...  can  on  no  account  afterwords  sub- 
mlt  to  a  decrial  or  disparagement  of  those  raw  workt  to 
which  they  uw  d  their  early  character  and  distinction. 


decrier  (.le-kri'f  r)  „.  [<  *«, 
who  decnee  or  traduces  clamort 


+  -«•!.]  One 


ha<1  the}  Ihctl  to  judge  of  heresies. 
_  e  dictate*  or  i/fcer/n/s  of  peltate 
'tr.  Tafltte,  Wvfkatcd.  1SSS>,  II  Sli 


The  late  fanatic  decryeri  of  the  necessity  of  hunuut 
leaniing.  South,  Sermons,  VII.  iL 

decrown  (de-kroun'),  *"•  fc  [<  F.  dJcouronner, 
decrown:  see  discrencn.}  To  deprive  of  a 
crown;  discrown.  [Uare.] 

Dethroning  and  rfrrrotrisiaur  princes  with  bis  foot,  as  it 
pleases  him  line  pwpe|. 

ItakrKill,  An*,  to  fir.  Carrier  (161«\  p.  J7. 
Ho  holds  It  to  be  no  more  sin  the  rfrcminiiu<7  of  kings 
thsn  our  portions  do  tbc  snppreasiim  of  Idslloln. 

.Vir  r.  Orertntrjr.  husracb  rs. 

decrustation  (de-krus-ta'shonl,  a.  [<  de-  priv, 
+  critsfflfioit.]    The  act  of  removing  a  crust. 

decry  (de-kri'),  f.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  decried,  ppr. 
decrying'.    [<  F.  decrier,  OF.  descricr,  cry  down, 


decry 

discredit,  disparage,  <  dot-  (L.  die-)  +  crier,  cry : 
see  cry.]    1.  To  cry  down;  speak  disparaging- 
ly of ;  censure  as  faulty  or  worthless;  clamor 
against :  as,  to  efoery  a  poem. 
For  mull  errors  they  whole  play*  decry,  Dryiten. 
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decumbence,  decumbency  (de-kum'bens,  -ben- 
si),  n.  [<  decumbent :  see  -ettcc,  -ency.)  Too 
state  of  being  decumbent  or  of  lying  down; 
the  posture  of  lying  down. 

*  (do-kum'bent),  a.     [<  L.  tkcum- 


Vkt  be  it  from  me  to  decry  moral  virtue,  which  eveu 
heathens  have  granted  to  he  n  reward  to  Itself. 

Op.  AUerlmru.  Sermons,  I.,  Prof,  to  «l. 

Dear.  charming  nymph,  neglected  decried. 
My  .lianif  lu  crowds.  111)  solitary  pride. 

teutdem&k,  De*.  VIL,  L  41t. 

2f.  To  deprive  of  credit  officially. 

-T£  aiM:  IMS.  .^7.^ an)r 

lliaetMime,  Com.,  I.  STH, 
-  8yH.  1.  Decry,  Depreciate,  Detract  /rose,  Deruffate /com, 
IHrjwettrr*.  rim  down,  discredit.  These  words  agree  In  et- 
preasltig  an  effort  tit  lower  the  eateero  in  which  a  person 
or  thin)!  t»  held.  It  the  rltort  ia  unjust,  the  Injustice  la 
not  ao  conspicuous  aa  In  the  wonla  compared  under  tuperte. 
Decry,  to  cry  down,  clamor  against,  implies  activity  and 
publicity;  It  la  hardly  applicable  to  person*.  Depreciate, 
primarily  to  lower  the  value  of,  ia  losa  forcible  than  decry, 
and  may  apply  to  liersoii*.  Detract  /rum  and  derwjate  Jrnm 
have  almost  precisely  the  same  meaning  —  to  take  from  or 
diminish  repute,  as  by  cavtlinK,  aserlldng  aurora*  to  acci- 
dent, good  conduct  to  low  untie*,  etc  lueparaiH,  to 
make  a  thing  unequal  to  what  It  waa  In  repute !  under- 
rate. The  last  lour  need  not  have  a  personal  subiecte  as. 
It  would  derogate  very  much  /roin  hta  standing  ;  It  would 
disparate*  him  in  public  estimation  If  it  were  kiKiwn. 

The  Administration  and  its  friends  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  circumscribe,  and  to  decry,  the  powers  belonging 
to  other  branches.        D.  WetMer,  Speech.  Oct.  1st,  1SH. 

Our  vulgar  luxury  depreciate*  objects  not  fitted  to  adorn 
our  dwellings.  Mary.  Fuller,  Woman  In  llitli  Cent.,  p.  ISO. 

II  a  man  Is  honest,  it  detract*  nothing  /ram  his  merlta 
to  aay  lie  bad  the  wit  to  see  that  honesty  is  the  lieat  policy. 

E.  Dieerr,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  112. 

By  intermingling  a  subject's  speech  with  the  king's  lues. 
Bane,  he  (the  secretary)  seelnsj  |o  dervjatejrum  the  bon- 
our  and  majesty  ut  a  ^f-,^^  ^  ^  o<  ut  ,y  ^ 

Why  should  we  make  It  a  point  with  our  false  modesty 
to  rfutntraiM  that  man  we  are,  ami  that  torm  of  being  as 
signed  to  us»  Knutrmi,  .Hplrltiul  last 

decryotalllzatlon  (de-lrrU'ta-li-za^hon),  n. 
t<  Tdeeryttaltu:e  (<  tie-  priv.  +  eruetalliie)  + 
'    The  act  or  process  of  losing  the  crys- 


&eii(f-)«,  ppr.  oidecumbcrc,  lie  down,  <  tie,  down, 
+  Vmsjorrf,  nasalized  form  (in  comp.)  of  eu- 
bare,  lie:  see  cumbent.]  1.  Lying  down;  re- 
clining; prostrate;  recumbent. 

I'mlerneath  ia  tile  decumbent  portraiture  of  a  woman 
resting  on  a  death  s  bead.  AdtMole,  Berkalllre,  L  2. 

Specifically  —  2.  In  bnt.,  having  the  base  re- 
cfining  upon  the  ground,  as  an  ascending  stem 
the  lower  part  of  which  rest*  upon  the  earth, 
decumbently  (drVkum'bent-li),  adv.    In  a  de- 
cumbent manner. 

decumblture  (de-kum'bi-tur),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L. 
deeumbere,  lie  down,  +  -if-»re.]  1.  The  time 
at  which  a  sick  person  takes  to  his  bed,  or 
during  which  he  is  confined  to  it  bv  disease, 
[liars.] 

During  his  decumblture  he  was  visited  by  his  moat  dear 
friend.  UJ*  u/  rVrmiis  ilflSsX  p.  St 

3.  In  tutrol.,  the  figure  of  the  heavens  erected 
for  the  time  of  a  person's  first  taking  to  his  bed 
from  illness.  Prognostics  of  recovery  or  death 
were  derived  from  this  figure. 


decuple  (dek'u-pl),  a.  and  n.  [a»  8p.  deeuplo 
Pg.  deeuplo  si  It.  deeuplo,  <  L.  deevphts,  te 
fold,  <  decern,  =  E.  ten,  +  -pita,  akin  to  E.  -fold.] 


>r  process  < 
[Rare.] 


forms  [lee-flowers)  .  .  .  m 
or  '•  Inverse  "  crystals,  developed  by  tile 
or  dierytaUiiatitnt  id  the  Ice. 

Iluitey,  Physiography,  p.  «. 

decub&tion  (do-kt>bA'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  "de- 
cubare  (cquiv.  to  ttrcHmbere :  sec  tieeumbent),  lio 
down,  <  de,  down,  +  cubare,  lie.  Cf.  L.  decii- 
bare,  lie  away  from,  <  tie,  away,  +  embare,  lie.] 
The  act  of  lying  down. 

derablUljdf-lcu'bi-tall.a.  [<  decubitus  + -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  bed-aore  or 
decubitus. 

decubitus  (de-kU'bi-tus),  a.  [XL.,  <  I.,  decti  si- 
fter e,  pp.  'decubitus,  lie  down:  see  decumbent.'} 
1.  The  attitude  assumed  by  a  sick  person  when 
lying  down  in  bed.  See  atutclutn. — 2.  Same 
as  bedsore. 

decula  (<iek'u-ltt),  «.    A  kind  of  antelope  found 

in  Abyssinial 

deculaasement  (F.  pron.  da-ku-las'moh),  n.  [P.. 
<  'tlcculer,  unbrei'cn.  <  «V-  priv.  +  cut,  breech.) 
In  ffurt.,  the  unbrcoching  of  a  cannon ;  any  se- 
rious damage  to  one  of  the  essential  parts  of 
the  fertneture  or  breech-closing  mechanism  of 
a  breech-loading  gun. 

decuman  (dek'O-man),  a.  and  n.  TAlso  decu- 
man*; =  8p.  Pg.  It.  dreumano,  <  L,  deeumn- 
nut,  decimtinu*,  of  or  belongitto;  to  the  tenth 
part  (pi,  nVewntcini,  the  tenth  cohort,  \>orta  dt- 
eumttua,  the  decuman  gate),  considera- 
ble, large,  immense  (applied  to  egjrs  and  waves, 
ap[>ar.  from  the  notion  that  every  tenth  egg  or 
wave  in  a  series  is  the  Urgent),  <  rfcruntiot,  rferi- 
mim,  tenth :  see  decimal.]  L  <J.  1.  In  Rom. 
milit.  antiq.,  an  epithet  applied  to  n  gate  of  the 
Roman  camp  near  which  the  tenth  cohorts  of 
the  legions  were  enca.»r>e<l.  The  decuman  gate 
was  the  principal  entran  -e  to  the  camp,  and  was 
that  furthest  from  the  enetiy. 


I.  it.  Tenfold;  containing  ten  times  as  many. 

II.  n.  A  number  ten  times  repeated, 
decuple  (dek'u-pl),  r.  t.  j  prct.  and  pp.  oVcm- 
plcd,  ppr.  tiecupling.    [=  Sp.  Pg.  deevplar; 
from  the  adj.]    To  increase  tenfold, 
decuplet  (dek'u-plet),  ».    [<  decuple  +  -el.] 
Same  aa  dectmnle. 
deenrt,  c.  i.    [ME.  rfpcOHrrrs,  ftVowroi,  <  OF. 
decnrre,  decourre,  de»corre  =  Pr.  oVoorre  =  OSp. 
deenrrer,  <  L.  decurrere,  run  down,  flow,  move 
down,  run  over,  run  throiigh,  <  de,  down,  +  c«r- 
rere,  run :  see  current l.]   To  run  or  flow  away ; 
leave;  depart;  be  wanting. 

and  of  pride  the  pan-he 

■    of  alle  peple  but  ... 

Pier,  /-(..raw*  (B),  xlv.  1*3. 

(de-ku'ri-on).a.    [=  F.  tUcnrUm  =  Sp. 

It.  (fecariosr,  <  L.  tie- 


decussately 

decunive  (de-ker'iiv),  a.  (=  F.  dicurtif,  < 
NL.  as  if  'rfcranrirus,  <  L.  decursut,  pp.  of  tlr- 
eurrere,  run  down :  see  decur.]  Running  down , 
decurrent,  leoudon. 

decuriively  (df-ker'siv-li),  ade.  In  a  dceur- 
sivn  manner;  decurrently.- 

nate,  in  Int.,  applioil  to  a  pinnate  leaf  having  the*! 
decurrent  or  running  along  the  petiole. 

de  cursu  (de  ker'sii).  [L. :  de,  of,  from ;  eurm, 
abl.  of  curnu*,  >  E.  roBrurt,  q.  v.]  Iu  Eng.  law, 
of  course;  in  ordinary  course;  specifically,  a 
writ  of  those  classes  which  were  issuable  by 
the  cursitor  on  a|tplication  of  the  party,  and 
without  special  authority  in  each  ease. 

decurtt  (de-kert'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  dtrurtare,  cut  off, 
<  de,  off,  +  curlare,  cut  short,  <  rtirfiu?,  short: 
see  curt.]   To  shorten  by  cutting  off ;  abridge. 

Your  decurted  or  headlosse  rlanae.  Angelnrani  entm  rt 
ret.,  It  thus  Knglyshnl.  /(>>.  Bale,  Apology,  fol.  147. 

d ©curtate  (de-ker'tat).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
curtated,  pprl  deeurtating.  [<  L.  decurfaftis, 
pp.  of  dteurtare,  out  short:  see  drcwrf.]  1. 
To  cut  short;  abridge.  [Rare.]  —  2f.  To  cut 
off  or  trim  the  hair  or  beard  of. 

He  lends  for  his  barber  to  depure.  drntrtatc,  and  t|»iinge 
hlin.  .VauAe,  Lenten  MutTe. 

decurtate  (dfi-ker'tat),  a.  [<  L..  deeurtatuit,  pp. 
see  the  verb.]    Cut  short; 
tate  syllogism,  a  s>il<« 
unc»press>-d. 

decurtation  (de-ker-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  oVenr- 
fefton,  <  LL.  rf<r»rfo/*«(B-),  <  L.  drcurlare,  cut 
short:  see  decurt.]  The  act  of  shortening  or 
cutting  short;  abridgment.  [Rare.] 

decurvation  (do-ker-va'shon),  n.  [<  oVcarT* 
+  -«(i</n.]  The  process  or  result  of  decurving; 
the  state  of  being  curved  downward :  opposed 
to  recurvation. 

Thar*  are  Trochoids?  which  posaoas  tlmon  even  grada- 
tion of  deeurntlum  of  the  bill.        Kncye,  Hrtt,,  Xll.  JSC. 

decurratnre  (de-ker'va-tur),  ».  [<  demure  + 
•ature.)    Same  as  nVmrrafion. 

Constant  Jarring  on  the  lower  extremity  of  a  hollow 
cylinder  with  soft  (medullary)  contents  ami  flellltle  end 


)rt;  abriihfpd.  —  Decur- 
wlth  one  of  th.  prei.ns.-s 


decuritm 


e»irio<»-),  <  drcuria,  a  company  of  ten :  see  rfr- 
CHry.J  1.  An  officer  in  tne  Koraaa  army  who 
commanded  a  decury,  or  a  body  of  ten  soldiers. 

A  deemrion  with  his  oommand  of  ten  horsemen  ap- 
proached Nazareth  from  the  South. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben  Bur,  p.  143. 

2.  Any  commander  or  overseer  of  ten;  spe- 
cifically, a  tithing-msn. 

He  Instituted  iferwrien*  through  both  these  colonies: 
that  ia,  one  over  every  ten  families. 

Sir  H".  Tcmfie,  Heroic  Virtue. 

decurionate  (d^-ku'ri-on-at),  n.  [<  L.  deevrio- 
nalutt,  <  rfccurt0("-),  a  decurion:  see  deeMrioit.] 
The  dignity  or  office  of  a  decurion. 

decurrencet  (de-kur'ens),  n.  [<  ML.  rfcctirrcn- 
tia,  a  current  ,  Jit.  a  running  down,  <  L.  deeur- 
n»«(f-)4»,  ppr.,  running  down:  see  decmrrcnt.] 
Lapse;  effluxion. 


The  errataa  which  lv)-  long  decurrenee  of  time,  through 
ds,  have  befaln  It.  are  easily  corrcct«L 
Bp.  Gaudcn,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  i*L 


Pompey.  finding  Uie  enemy  In  hu  -amp,  rode  out  of  the 
<feri>MH<i  gale.  Amer.  Jfir.  Phrlot.,  VI.  US. 

2.  Large;  immense:  used  especially  of  waves. 

il  and ijpite  sunk  hysllrhi/'i'Muivn*  biilowea. 
Bp.  GnudcH,  Tears  of  the  Cli  m-h,  p.  HI 

eeumane  wave  that  took  us  fore  and  aft 
r  pulse. 

CrjuAorf,  tr,  of  Rabelais.  Iv.  21. 
II.  n.  1.  In  aetrol.,  one  of  the  ten 
of  the  ecliptic. —  2.  A  largo  wave, 
i  of  surf 


decurrency  (de-kur'en-«i),  n.  [As  deeurreuee: 
see  -rt/.]  In  but.,  the  prolongation  of  a  leaf 
biOow  the  place  of  insertion  on  the  stem. 

decurrent  (de-kur'ent),  a.    [<  L.  aVf»irrcH((-)g, 
ppr.  of  decurrere,  "run  down: 
see  ttecmr.]    In  (ml.,  extending  V 
downwani  beyond  the  place  of   \\  jr 
insertion:  as,  a  decurrent  leaf  -2 
(tlnit  is,  a  sessile  leaf  having 
its  base  extending  downward 
along  the  stem).    Also  drcsr- 
ring. 

decurrently  (ile-kttr'ent-li), 

title  Iii  a  decurrent  manner, 
decurring   (di;-kur'  ing),  a. 

[Ppr.  of  'decur,  v. ;  <  L.  tltxur- 

rrrc,  ntn  down:  »«e decurrent.') 

Same  as  dtcurreui. 
decursionf  (d{i-ker'shon),  n. 

[<  L.  (/ec»r«i'n(i»-),  <  deeurrrre, 

run  down,  flow :  see  decur,'] 

1.  The  act  of  running  down,  as  a  stream.—  2 

In  li«m.  antiti.,  a  military  maneuver  or  evolit 

tion;  a  march;  ' 

at  a  military  funeral  or 

Deevrtivm.  lectll 
qnaled  names  and  ._ 
had  so  Just  a  notion  of 

"  I- 


tend  to  a  decureaturr  of  built  Inferior  and 
nt  end  walla. 
K.  D.  Cirpe,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  sr«. 

decurro  (dS-kerv'),  r.  t.:  pret. 
curred,  ppr.  decurring.    [<  L.  de.i 
rare,  curve,  bend.   Cf.  oVcsrred.]    To  curve 
downward. 

decunred  (de-kervd'),  p.  a.  [<  rfertirrc  +  -rrf2, 
after  L.  nVcan'ofirg,  curved  back.]  Curved 
downward;  gradually  turned  down:  opposed 
to  recurred :  as,  the  decurted  beak  of  a  bird. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  a  few  short  billed  or  Jack  cur- 
lew (Numenlua  Hudsonlcua.  Lath.)  may  be  seen,  like  Ihelr 
congenerlc  relative  with  the  long  oVcsirrwl  rostrum. 

Shim  Birde.  p  ■». 

decury  (dek'u-ri).  it. ;  pi.  deeurien  (-rig).  [<  OF. 
tlecurie,  F.  deevrie  =  Sp.  Pg.  It  .  deCHria,  <  L. 
decuria,  a  company  of  ten,  <  decern  =  E.  frn.  Cf. 
centuryi.]  A  body  of  ten  men  under  a  decurion ; 
the  office  or  authority  of  a  decurion. 

The  fathers  or  senators,  who  at  the  first  were  an  hun- 
dred, parted  themselves  into  tens  ordeeuriet,  and  governed 
successively  by  the  space  of  five  day*,  one  decury  after  an  - 
oilier  in  order.  BatdaK  111*1.  World,  v.  UL  I  7. 

deenssate  (df-lms'at),  r.  i.  •  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
ctutttitrtl,  ppr.  decnttatiwi.  (<  L.  decusMtu*,  pp. 
of  deetut*are,  cross,  divide  crosswise,  mark  with 
an  X,  <  deeuttsiii,  the  number  ten  (marked  X), 
hence  also  an  X,  mi  intersection  (also  a  ten-as 
iece:  see  decutms),  <  decern,  =  E.  ten,  +  a* 
a**-),  a  unit,  an  ace,  an  as:  see  ace  and  ait*.] 
"\i  intersect ;  cross,  as  lines,  rays  of  light,  leaves, 
or  fibers  of  nerves. 

Sometimes  nearly  all.  and  in  rare  cases  almost  none,  of 
the  p)ramldal  flbrtw  decueeate.  great  Individual  variation 
bcliui  observed.  JafiiuX.  IX.  VU. 

decussate,  decussated  (dA-kus'&t.  -a-teil),  a. 
[=  Sp.  deewiado,  <  L.  decututatu*,  pp. :  see  tho 
verb.]  1.  Crossed;  intersected: 
specifically  applied,  in  hot.,  to 
bodies  which  are  arranged  in 
pairs  alternately  crossing  each 
other  at  regular  angles.— 2.  In 
rhet.,  arranged  in  two  pairs  of 
repeated,  contrasted,  or  paral- 
lelized words  or  phrases,  the 
second  pair  reversing  the  tinier 
of  the  first;  characterized  by  or 
constituting  much  uu  arrange- 
ment; chiastic.  See  ckittjemu.*.- 
tenniv.  in  rufowi.,  antcsMfeS  in  wlilch  the  lalnN  have  htt 
ersl  proccHSc*  or  branrhea  which  alternatet)  tmu  «■!  h 


Decussate  an- 


Z  decussately  ide-kus'at  a),  «dr.  Inadecusaate 


Digitized  by  Google 


decussation 


decussation  (de-ku-aa'ahon),  n 
mi  lion  2=  Sp.  decuaaeion  =  Pg. 


r=  f.  <f^M. 

™«fio,  <  L. 

detu**utu>(  ii-),  <  decuiuare,  cross :  see  ctrraaaafe.J 

1.  Tin-  act  of  crossing  or  intersecting;  an  in- 
tersection ;  the  crossing  of  two  lines,  rays,  fibers 
of  nerves,  etc. 

Though  there  be  diruualwn  uf  the  rays  In  the  pupil  nf 
the  eye,  ami  so  the  tunc*  of  the  obfect  (n  the  retina  .  .  . 
be  Inverted.  Jtuy,  Work*  of  Creation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  decussated,  or  that  which 
decussates ;  a  chiasm. 

decussative (de-kus'a-tiv), a.  [=i\th<eu**aUf; 
imdecuuatc  +  -ire.]  '  Intersecting;  crossing'. 

.  Jlmrw,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  L 
decilS&atively  (de-kus's-tiv-li),  adr.  Crosswise ; 
in  the  form  of  an  X. 
decusais  (dc-kus'is),  u. ;  pi.  decusara  (-cz).  [L.. 
<  therm,  —  E.  few,  +  tu  («**-),  a  copper  coin,  an 
as:  seo  rur*.   ("f.  tkewutat?.]    A  largo  ancient 
copper  coin,  now  very  rare,  of  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  as.    See  ax*,  and  <r*  grare,  under 
tr*.   It  tu  current,  in  the  third  century  h.  c.  In  part*  of 
lUllj  (apparently  llol  In  Home}  where  tile  as  was  the  mon- 
clary  unit  Tile  •  ibverse  ty  pe  was  a  hclincted  female  head ; 
the  reverse,  the  prow  «,f  a  veaeeL 
decUBBOrium  ido-ku-sd'ri-um),  fi. ;  pi.  deeiuao- 
ria  (-»).    [NL.,  <  L.  decwaarc,  divide  cross- 
wise: seo  dtcmutatc.]    Iu  rurg.,  an  instrument 
used  for  depressing  the  dura  mater  after  tre- 
phining, to  facilitate  the  exit  of  substances 
effused  on  or  under  it. 
decyphert,  r.  f.    An  obsolete  form  of  decipher. 
dedain't,  •'•    [ME.  lUilainen,  drtUii/Hen,  dnleinen, 
dedeynen,  var.  of  detdaincn.  dimtamtn,  disdain: 
see  disdain.]    I.  frua*.  To  disdain. 

Ami  we  were  fatre  and  bright , 
Tlst'irfore  me  thoght  that  he 

The  kvuihi  .it  va  lane  myght, 
And  thcr-sl  <(»ilct»W  inc. 

1  or*  riayt,  p.  Si 

II.  intrant.  To  l»e  disdainful;  be  displeased. 

The  prim  I*  of  prcstls  and  scrlbis,  sccynge  the  marurll- 
„n.e,M,.,.t,lathe,,lde....«M.Mttiii^ 

of  rlf»iWi/i.  iltKilaih  :  see  <f  infills. J  Ibsilam. 

llee  Ircad  kirn]  waa  dditoiiK  nil  hi*  drtde  "  Madame"  tu 
seirge 

To  any  IjuISc  In  toad,  fur  lordll.h  hie  karpea. 

^(uwun«l«rq/  Jfii«.f<.nw(K.  F..  T.  S.),  I.  L-U 

dedain't,  r.  f.  [ME.  dcthynen,  by  confusion  for 
ti'  ./t,,  a,  deign  :  see  deign,  <l>  dain  l,  j    To  deign. 

Thou  art  tint  way  nf  oure  mleiupdon, 

Pur  t'rtil  of  the  deoVvnyr  |*u  two  MKS. ;  one  M*.  haa  kalk 

d/fti,*d]  for  Ui  take 
ltotlle  flcsche  and  blood.     Cnalicer,  Mother  of  God,  1.  M. 

dedal,  datsdal  (de'dal),  a.  [=  F.  dettnU,  n.,  = 
It.  dettalo,  a.,  (  I«.  dirdtiltut.  <  Or.  tuinWoc,  ulso 
r>oiAi>foc,  skilfully  wrought  (n«  a  proper  name 
•AiutWor,  I  j.  Ondhlu*.  a  mythical  artist),  <  Ant- 
MUttr,  work  skilfully,  embellish.]  1.  Display- 
ing artistic  skill ;  ingenious;  characterized  by 
artistic  qualities  or  treatment. 

Here  ancient  Art  her  dirdal  fancies  play  d. 

T.  Wartm.  III. 
Fonr  fnrth  heaven's  w  hie.  Mavari  Ganymede, 
And  let  II  Itll  the  tl,r,lal  cups  like  Are. 

Snrllru,  Prometheus  Inliound,  111  I. 

2.  Artful;  changing;  inconstant;  insincere. 


1  have  as 


i  tongue 

fUlfwri 


8.  Skilful; 

All  were  It  Z<ii»l«  ur  Pnuileln, 

Hii.  <l-~Me  hand  would  faile  and  greatly  faynt. 

And  her  peife.  tl.oii  w  ith  hi>  riror  laynt. 

.s>^ia<,,  K.  y.,  l"rol.  to  III. 

Also  dmlalr. 

I,  dadallan  (de-da'lian),  a.    [<  tletlal, 
+  -iVin.J    Same  as  dedal. 

KiMni  lime  t<>  tlioe  In  rariniuiort 
/WoiiitN  Nature  wean  her  to  dUport. 

>yre»(rr.  tr.  of  Do  llartan  »  Wtekt,  II.,  Tile  Ark. 
Out  twite*  deekcil  in  our  i/,nfaJiitn  arma. 


dedalons,  d»dalouB  (dcd'a-lus),  a.  [< Ii.  .W./- 

Ihx  :  sec  didnl.  I    Same  as  drdtd. 
dede't,  «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  </,»,/. 
dede^t,  <>.  and  r.    A  Middle  English  form  of 

d'ftdes't.  A  Middle  English  form  of  did,  preterit 
etdtfi 


dedecoratot  (dcHUk'.Vnti),  .-.  f.   [<  L.  <t> 

r»if«A,  pii.  of  drdrcurarr  i  >  Pit.  if<f/<rv,r«r) 
grace,  ilishonor,  <  d<-  priv.  +  dmtrare,  honor: 


r).  dis- 


sc.*  i/'iMimfr-.] 
nn  latt'at 


To  dishonor;  disgrace. 

Wormn  Thy  lo  ud 
rhr>.  uu.l  llr»li  Irai 


e»h  lran»plercing  iliumeii? 
Uul,  Jlnode, 


,P.1S. 
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dedecoratlont  (dS-dek-fy-ra'shon),  n.   [<  OF. 

LL.  deiUr,yralf>(H-),  <  I,,  derfr- 
f«wra<r.]    A  disgracing  or  dis- 
honoring.  Hailey. 
dedecoronst  (de-de-kd'rus),  a.    [<  L.  dedecortu, 
LL.  also  OMMOMMM^  dishonorable,  disgrace- 
ful, <  de-  priv.  +  rtrewrwg,  honorable:  seo  deco- 
rmt».  ]    Ihsgraceful ;  unbecoming.  Bailey. 
dedeint,  dedeynt,  >••  See  drrfaini. 
dedentltlont  (dc-den-tish'on').  a.    [<  dc-  priv. 
+  df»u7«m.]    The  shoddiiig  of  teeth. 

Dtdentition  or  falling  of  teeth. 

Sir  T.  /(rouw,  Vulg.  Err.,  It.  IS. 

dades  (de'des),  «.  [Javanese.]  An  odorifer- 
ous substance  procured  from  the  rasse. 

Ided'i-kant),  ».  f<  L.  dcdiea»(t-)j, 
iettre,  dedicate.]  One  who  dedicates, 
of  the  dedication,  the  almple  dative  of 
the  name  uf  a  divinity,  .  .  .  is  atom n  on  the  »ery  priml- 
Uir  alura,  ...  ate.,  the  name  uf  the  MiranJi, 

Kurvt.  Hrit.,  XIII.  lfT. 

dedicate  (di-d'i-kat),  c.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dedi- 
enttd,  ppr.  dedicating.  [<  Ti.  dedicatus,  pp.  of 
dt  dicare,  consecrate,  declare,  proclaim,  devote 
{>  It.  deilieare  —  Hp.  Fg.  tirtiirar  =  F.  dMier  = 
Iran,  dedieere  —  Kw.  didieera),  <  dr>  +  dienrr, 
declare,  proclaim,  akin  to  ditxrr,  say,  tell,  ap- 
point :  see  rficbon.]  1.  To  set  apart  and  con- 
secrate to  a  deity  or  to  a  sacred  purpose;  de- 
vote to  a  sacred  use  by  a  solemn  uct  or  by  re- 

.  «euH'U  of  braaa:  which  alao  king 
Hiu Id  did  ,Muvtt«  unto  the  Lonl.        2  Sam.  ml.  10, 11. 

2.  Todevotci  with  solemnity  or  earnest  purpose, 
as  to  some  person  or  end ;  bence,  to  devote, 
apply,  or  set  apart  in  general. 

The  hud  hit  with  an  envious  worm. 
Ere  he  can  »|>read  Ilia  aweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  .led iaite  hit  tummy  to  the  tun.  Skat. ,  K-  ami  i.,  1. 1. 

To  the  face  of  |«rril 
Myself  I II  dedieafe.      Skat ,  Orubeuoe,  v.  1. 
Many  farmmi  men  liavc  studied  here,  anil  dtdicattd 
themselves  to  the  Muse*.  0"ft,  •'mdities,  I.  V3>. 

Wc  sliall  make  no  apology  for  tlrditatiHtj  a  few  pages 
to  the  iliscusBiou  uf  thai  interesting  and  most  Important 
•lUcsUon.  ifueuuf/iv. 

3.  To  inscribe  or  address  (a  literary  or  musi- 
cal composition)  to  a  patron,  friend,  or  public 
character,  in  testimony  of  respect  or  affection, 
or  to  recommend  the  work  to  Ins  protection  and 
favor:  as,  to  dedicate  a  Isxdt. 

Tl>«  am  lent  custom  was  to  tttdimtt  them  [books]  only 
to  private  and  equal  friends. 

/idroN,  Advancement  of  Learning,  I.  Sfi. 
These  to  Ilia  Memory  -  slncv.  he  held  them  dear—  .  .  . 
I  ifei/Kw/e,  I  consecrate  with  tears  — 
These  lily  Us.  Tennhson,  Idylls  of  the  King,  th-,1. 

4.  In  late,  to  devote  (pmperty,  as  land)  to  pub- 
lic     '■.  •  Syn.  Seeiferwfe, 

dedicate  (aed'l-kat),  «.    [ME.  dciiWif,  <  T..  de- 
diratwt,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]    Couseentted ;  de- 
voted; appropriated.    [Archaic  or  poetical.] 
Let  no  soldier  fly  : 
He  that  Is  truly  iferficufe  to  w  ar 
Halh  no  self  love.      SAn*.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  t.  i 

My  praise  idudl  he  rfeifirnfe  to  the  mlml  Itself. 

/iiio.n.  in  Spudding.  I.  123. 

A  thing  d*tifat*  and  apjieojirlatc  unto  lloil.  Si*imnn. 
dedicatee  (ded'i-ka-te'),  n.  [<  dedicate  +  -<t.] 
One  to  whom  a  thing  is  dedicated.  [Hare.] 

As  every  dedication  meant  n  present  iKvijiortiiitin!  to 
the  clrt'anisuMK-cs  of  the  de./ierj/e* .  there  was  a  nalural 
tempUUon  to  Iki  lavish  of  theiu.    A'uev-.  Ur.t  ,  VIII.  il4. 

dedication  (ded-i-ka'shon),  h.  [<  <  >F.  dediea. 
fiona,  dedicttcum  (also  dedieaer,  V.  detiicacr)  =  Sp. 
dtdicaeiun  =  l'g.  dedicacdo  =  It.  tledicnziune  r= 
I),  deilicatic  =  Ihin.  Sw.  dedication,  <  L.  dtdi- 
catio(n-).  dedication,  <  dediran;  dedicate:  see 
dedicate.]  1.  The  net  of  consecrating  to  a 
deity  or  to  u  sacred  use  with  appropriiite  so- 
lemnities; a  Hilcmii  upprnpriiition  or  seltiug 
apart :  as,  the  dedication  at  a  church. 

And  the  children  of  Isrsel  .  .  .  kept  the  M«fs,a  of 
this  house  of  Cod  with  Joy.  Eira  vL  In. 

2.  The  net  of  devoting  with  solemnity  or 
earnestness  of  feeling  to  any  purpose. — 3. 
The  act  of  inscribing  or  addressing  a  literary 
or  au  arlistio  work  to  a  patron,  friend,  or  pub- 
lic character. 

Neither  Is  the  modern 
at  to  patrons,  to  tic 

Bae-H,  A.lviiiKement  of  Ijranilng,  i.  .Ki. 

4.  An  address  prefixtxl  to  a  literary  or  musical 
composition,  iimi'ribcd  to  n  piitnui,"  as  a  means 
nf  recomuietiding  the  work  In  his  protection 
and  favor,  or,  as  uow  usually,  to  a  private 
friend  or  to  a  public  character,  as  a  mark  of 


de  domo  reparando 

Proud  as  Apollo  on  hia  forked  hill, 
Kate  full  hloan  Hah.,  purTd  by  sorry  qnltl ; 
Fed  by  soft  drJicatum  all  day  long. 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  iu  hand  in  aong. 

/Vpe,  IToL  to  Satins,  L  2M. 

6.  In  lair,  a  voluntary  surrender  or  abandon- 
ment of  property  by  the  owner  to  public  use. 
as  of  land,  by  consenting  to  the  making  of  a 
highway  upon  it,  or  of  an  invention,  bv  neglect 
to  patent  fl.-Faart  of  the  Dedication,  a  feast  iniu 
toted  at  the  liberation  at  Jerusalem  from  the  Syrians  by 
Judas  MaccahsDiis,  atsvut  IrjA  a  c.  iu  commemoration  of  the 
liariflcatioii  of  the  Temple  and  dedication  of  a  new  altar, 
after  the  pollution  of  the  Temple  ami  fonner  altar  by  An 
ttochua  Kplptlanw.  Seo  1  Mac  Iv.  «-:*:  I  Mac  L  Is.  I. 
3-\  Alsicallol  (Ac  Ks-venio  =8yiL  1  and  S.  l-ooMcra- 
Unci,  devotion  —  3  anil  4.  InvripLtao. 

dedicator  (ded'i-ka-tnr),  *.  [=  It.  dedicntorc, 
<  LL.  dedicator,  <  ll  dtdicare,  dedicate:  see 
dedicate.']  One  who  dedieates ;  specifically, 
one  who  inscribes  a  book  to  a  patron,  friend, 
or  public  character. 

truths  to  uiumceeavaiul  satires, 
to  fulsome  dtdUalurt. 

K»»y  OB  trltlclam.  I.  598. 

dedicatorlal  (dedM-ka-td'ri-al),  a.    [<  dedica- 
tory +  -al.]    Hame  as  de*Ucaiary. 
dedicatory  (ded'i  k*-t<-ri),  a.  and  a.   [=  F.  df- 
dicatoirt;  as  detlieate  +  -ory.]    I.  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  dedication ;  serving  as  a  dedication. 
An  epistle  dedicatory. 

Itrydrn,  Love's  Triumph,  Ep.  IVd. 

II. t  a.  A  dedication. 

« i  a  kin  to  him  w  ho  set  forth  a  )suslon  sermon,  w  ills 
t  In  great  letters  to  our  s 
Milt™,  i 


Apology  for  I 

dedicatnret  (d«l' i-ka-iur),  ».  K  dedicate  + 
-«rc.]    The  act  of  dedicating;  dedication. 

dedimuB  (ded'i-mus).  a.  \<  K  dedimus.  we 
have  given,  1st  pers.  pi.  pert.  ind.  act.  of  rturr, 
give:  see  rfafcl.]  In  fasr,  a  writ  to  commis- 
sion one  who  is  not  a  judge  to  do  some  act  iu 
place  of  a  judge,  as  to  examine  a  witness,  etc. 
The  Latin  form  of  the  writ  began  "Dedituus 
potcstatcm,"  we  have  given  power. 

dedit  (da-do' ),».  [P.J  In  hatch  and  French- 
Canadian  lav,  the  sum  stipulated  as  a  penalty 
for  breach  of  contract. 

deditiont  (drj-dish'on),  ».  K  L.  dcdi «<►(»-),  < 
dedere.  give  up,  surrender,  devote,  <  tie.  away, 
+  dorr',  give:  see  dnfc1.]  The  act  of  yielding 
anything;  surrender. 

It  waa  not  a  complete  conquest,  but  rather  a  drditiem, 
»}*m  terms  and  capitulations  agreed  between  the  con- 
queror ami  the  ruuuucrrd. 

Sir  Sf.  UaU,  Hist,  fom  Ijiw  nf  Eng. 

dedititiancy  (ded-i-tiah'ian^i),  ».  [<  L.  ricdi- 
firs'Hg,  dedihtiuK,  belonging  to  a  surreuder,  as 
n.,  a  captive  (<  dedere,  pp.  deditnt,  give  up,  sur- 
render: Bee  deditum),  4-  -flscs;.]  In  early  Rt>m. 
laic,  the  condition  or  status  of  the  lowest  class 
of  freodmen.  who  were  not  admitted  to  full 
cilim-nship  because  of  misconduct  during  their 
condition  of  slavery. 

dedlyt,  a.  and  ode.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
deadly. 

dedo  (da'do),  s.  [Sp.  Fg  ,  a  finger,  finger- 
breadth,  <  L.  dtgitux,  a  finger:  see  di</tf.]  A 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  long  measure;  a  finger- 
breadth,  me  Siiaulahrm  a.urrU  about  of  an  English 
inch ;  the  Portuguese  measure  equals  of  an  English 
Inch. 

dedolatiqn  (dMl-O-la'slion),  «.  (=  F.  desola- 
tion, <  NL.  drrf«?«fi<i(ii-),  <  L.  detlolarc,  hew 
away,  <  de,  away.  +  dtdare,  hew,  chip  with  an 
ax.]  The  action  by  which  a  cutting  instrument 
divides  obliquely  any  part  of  the  lssly  and 
produces  a  wouud  accomttanied  by  loss  uf  sub- 
stance. Wounds  by  dedofat  ion  most  frequently 
occur  on  the  head.  Dttngli*on. 
dedolentt  (ded'6-lent),  a.    [<  L.  d>dol«i(f.)jt. 


ppr.  of  dedolere,  cease  to  grit' 


df. 


Feeling  no  sorro 


dotere.  grieve:  see  do/c2.] 
or  compunction. 

When  once  the  criterion  or  perceptive  faculty  has  Imt  Its 
tenderness  and  sensibility,  and  lh«*  iniisl  becomes  repro- 
bate, then  darkness  and  light,  goo  I  ami  evil.  .  .  .  are  all 
one.    Then  .  .  .  men  ure  it.hUrut  and  paat  feeling. 

llatttinril.  Saving  uf  Souls,  p.  Hi. 
N'o  men  tarcl  so  accursed  with  indelible  Ullamle  and 
uYiMeuf  imtveuitclkcy  as  Authors  of  Heresle. 

X.  »  «r,l.  simple  folder,  p.  fi 

de  domo  reparando  (de  do'mo  rep-a-ran'do). 
[L..  for  the  repairing  of  a  building:  de.  of; 
domo.  aid.  of  damns,  a  house,  building:  rcjHi- 
randa,  abl.  ger.  of  re/uirare,  repair:  see  repair*.] 
A  writ  issued  at  common  law  at  the  suit  of  an 
owner  against  his  neighbor  whose  house  he 
fears  will  fall,  to  the  damage  of  his  own,  or 
against  his  co-tenant  to  compel  him  to  share 
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the  expcuso  of  repairing  property  held  in  com- 
mon. 

deducation  (dwl-ij-lta'shon),  n.  A  misleading; 
a  turning  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Let  uuy  (Mir  think  of  the  amount  uf  deducation  attempt- 
ed about  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Uw». 

/ijojiiu  to  Virgin,  eUi.  (E.  E.  T.  ».).  Pre!-,  p.  vlli. 

deduce  (de-dus'),  i  .  t.  |  prct.  and  pp.  dedueetl, 
opr.  ''<  turinij.  [=  F.  drduir  =  Sp.  ilcdticir  = 
Pg.  deduzir  =  It.  dedurrc,  <  L.  rfw/iKyrf,  lead 
away,  bring  down,  draw  away,  derive,  <  d>, 
down,  away,  +  ducere,  lead:  seo  datef,  rfsuVe. 
Cf.  ovMi.cc,  eo-rfsjcr  etc.,  and  see  fiVrfwcf.)  If. 
To  lead  forth  or  away;  conduct, 
lie  should  hither  deduce  a  rnlnny. 

Seiuen,  illustrations  of  Drayton ,  xrU. 

2t.  To  truco  the  course  of;  describe  from  first 
to  last. 

I  will  deduce  hint  from  his 
up  in  the  gulf  of  fatality. 
The  greatest  News  we  now  have  here  In  a  notable  rural 
ht  that  waa  lately  hetwiit  the  Spaniard  anil  Bljltnder, 
■ ;  hut  to  make  It  mure  Intelligible,  I  will  de- 
duce the  Business  from  the  Beginning 

It  ■  lo J i,  Letters,  I.  vL  40. 

3.  To  draw ;  derive ;  trace. 

My  boast  U  not  Hurt  I  lUdtm  my  birth 
From  loin*  cnthn.n  d. 

f  oieper,  My  Mother  .  Picture. 
l>  goddess,  nay,  shall  I  deduct  my  rhprtea 
From  tile  dire  nation  in  lla  early  tlmea  ?  Pope, 


radio,  till  he  was  swallowed 

Sir  17.  Votton. 


Fight  I 
ill  the  I 


Th»  Toryism  of  Scott  sprang  from  lo 


of  <  arlylc  i>  far  mare  danger, nuly  Infectious,  for  11  la  logl- 
,  Ally  deduced  from  a  deep  disdain  nf  human  nature. 

Lowell.  Study  Windows,  p.  111. 

4.  To  derive  or  conclude  an  a  result  of  a  known 
principle;  draw  as  a  necessary  conclusion ;  in- 
fer from  what  is  known  or  believed.    Hoc  tU- 


are  dedu 


tion. 

All  properties  of  a  triaug 
complex  lilvn  of  Hire*  lines 
I  will  add  no  mom  to  tlui  length  of  thla  sermon  than  by 

two  or  thlee  abort  and  independent  rules  detluciUe  friml 

.Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  II.  17. 


iluilli 


il 


deducibleness  {de-dii'si-bl-nes),  «. 
eing  deducible. 


The  iiuaI- 


tirr. 

Kcesnn  la  nothing  Hut  the  facility  of  uWt 
tmtltt  from  principle*  already  known.  Luck*. 

No  just  Heroic  Pi»rm  ever  waa  or  ran  tie  made,  from 
whence  one  great  Moral  may  not  be  deduced, 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  1MB, 

Certain  pmpenaltloof  human  nature  are  assumed:  and 
from  theae  preniiaea  the  whole  aeicnee  of  politic*  la 
tbetically  deduced.  Maeaulau,  Mill  on 

5f.  To  bring  before  a  court  of  justice  for  de- 
cision.   Bacon. — 6t.  To  deduct. 

A  matter  of  four  hundred 
To  be  deduced  upon  the  payment.  Jonsan. 

.  (d(-dus'ment),  n.    [<  '<"'««?  + 
if.l    A  deduced  proposition;  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  logical  deduction. 

W'hat  idher  drtneemenls  or  analuglea  are  cited  mit  nf 
St.  Paul,  to  prove  a  likeness  Is-tweeti  the  niinlaU-rt  of  the 

iNd  and  New  Testament!      Mltton,  ChurclMiovcrtimollt. 

deducibility  (de-du-ai-bil'i-ti),  «.  [<  deducible: 
see  -biliti/.]  The  quality  of  being  deducible ; 
deducibleness.  Coleridge. 

deducible  (de-dti'Hi-bl),  a.  [<  deduce  +  -iMc*.] 
If.  Capable  of  being  brought  down. 

Aa  If  .  .  .  Mod  [were]  deducibl*  to  tinman  Imbaclllty. 

State  TnatJ,  l.L-Col.  Lllbunie,  an.  loslr. 

2.  Capable  of  being  derived  by  reasoning  from 
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The  lata  king  had  also  agreed  tliat  two  and  a  half  per 
rent  should  be  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of  tile  forcrjn 
troopa.  Hp.  Itumrl,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1711. 

-SjTO.4,  rMluef.N'iiWmrr.  Theae  words  eaniiot  properly 
W  rite,  I  interchangeably.  Deduct  ia  to  Wail  away,  set  aside. 
In  a  general  or  ihatnlmtive  sense ;  aunfrarf,  to  draw  off. 
remove.  In  a  literal  or  collective  sense.  In  settling  a  mar- 
cautlle  account,  orrtahi  ilenaS,  at  charges.  I<ms*4,  etc..  are 
rfnfiirfevf  hy  bring  aibleil  together  and  llwlr  total  auofraefed 
from  the  grninl  u>tai  of  tin-  tranaactluii.  Irum  a  pared 
cm?  goods  of  known  value  or  number  article*  are  subtracted 
or  literally  taken  away  as  required  ;  the  value  or  number 
of  the  remainder  at  any  time  may  lie  ascertained  by  de- 
ducting the  value  or  number  of  iin.»e  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginal package  ;  and  this  again  la  effected  by  ausfruei mry  the 
figures  representing  the  smaller  amount  from  tluase  rcjirc- 

dt^ncUble^Muk'ti^  a.  [<  rf<-d«rt  +  4Ni.1 
1.  Capable  ol*  being  dtHlttcted  or  withdrawn.— 
3f.  Deducible. 

deductio  (de-duk'shi-o),  n.  [L. :  see rfnfarfl'oM.] 
Deduction;  specifically,  in  mirwr,  the  regtilnr 
succession  of  notes  in  the,  hoxuebords  of  the 
musical  system  introduced  by  Guldo  d'Arczzo, 
about  A.  t>.  1024.  II.  in  i\  deductio  prima,  the  notes  of 
the  11  rat  hrTju'honl ;  deductio  tecunda,  tlie  notes  of  the 
second  hexaehord  -,  and  so  on  toifadsierui  ae;itiiiul.  — De- 
ductio ad  imposslblle  (latin  translation  of  Greek  asa- 
vwys  «i«  riir  aSuraroe,  deiluctttm  to  the  impoaslhlel.  In 
/noir,  the  proof  of  the  fslaity  of  a  hypothesis  by  showing 
that  it  leads  to  a  concluaion  known  to  lie  false. 

deduction  (d?-duk'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  dtduetioun, 
<  OF.  fWi<cHon,  F.  dWfnK-fior.  =  Bp.  detlHceitm 
=  Pg.  tMuec3o  ssr  It.  rfn/icioBc,  <  L.  <led»c<io(ri-), 
deduction,  <  drtluerrr,  lead  or  take  away,  de- 
duce, deduct:  Bee  deduer  and  (fnfurf.]  It.  A 
drawing  or  tracing  out  and  setting  forth. 

A  complente  deducttua  of  the  progreaae  of  navl 
ami  coiu  erce,  from  its  first  principle,  to  >• 
KcelpH,  To  my  " 

St-  The  act  of  deriving;  derivation. 

To  them  [rowels],  as  Is  well  known  to  etymologists,  little 
regani  is  Ui  be  shewn  in  the  ifrWuefMM  of  one  languiigc 
friicu  another.  Johnmon,  Eng.  lit  t.,  Fret. 


ibie  from  the 

iocs*. 


dedudTO  (de-du'siv),  a.    [<  tledur*  +  -iry.] 

I'erforming  an  act  of  deduction.  [Hare.] 
deduct  (de-dukt'),  r.  t.    [<  L.  rftviWfiw,  pp.  of 
ttnlucrrr,  lead  awav,  draw  awav.  subtract,  etc. : 
see  <iWfi<«\]    If.  To  lead  forth  or  away,  de- 
duce: conduct. 


3.  In  hyif,  derivation  as  a  result  from  a  known 
principle;  necessary  infereuce ;  also,  the  result 
Itself,  as  so  concluded.  As  a  term  of  logic,  H  la  a 
translation  of  Aristotle  a  «  <.m1  (translated  deducts  by 
Buethius),  and  properly  aignle.ee  an  Illative  descent  from 
a  general  principle  to  Hie  reeult  of  that  in-inciple  in  a  spe- 
cial rase ;  It  it  *i««-lsj)y  used  by  Aristotle  when  there  Is  a 
doubt  whether  the  rase  truly  comes  under  the  principle, 
By  the  older  logicians  It  is  little  nseil,  ami  not  with  any 
enact  signification.  In  modern  times  It  has  lieni  chiefly 
employed  hy  tluiae  who  hold  that  all  reasoning  Is  either 
a  descent  from  generals  to  particulars  ruWurtsDa)  or  an 
ascent  from  particulani  to  generala  (irsasKiruink  5e«  de- 
ductive reasoning,  under  deductive. 

Probation  may  he  either  a  process  of  dVrfurfien  that 
Is,  the  leading  of  proof  out  of  one  higher  or  more  general 
proi*  within  —  or  a  pmeawe  of  Induction --that  Is,  the  lead 
lug  of  proof  out  of  a  plurality  of  lower  or  lta»  general 
Judgments.  Sir  W.  ItamiUim. 

IMuction  .  ,  .  tt  the  Inverse  process  of  Inferring  »  pur 
tieular  rase  from  a  law  of  cases  assumed  to  lie,  of  like  nature, 
(a.  if.  U\t,r,  Praia,  of  Life  and  Mind,  1st  ser..  III.  Iv  ,  IT. 

It  It  astonishing  how  little  of  the  real  life  of  the  lime 
we  I  cam  from  tlsu  lyouhadours  except  by  way  of  Inference 
and  drduefion.  L*>uxU,  .Study  Windows,  p.  ten), 

4.  The  act  of  deducting  or  taking  away;  sub- 
traction; aljntement:  as,  the  deduction  of  the 
subtraheml  from  the  minuend;  prompt  pay- 
ment will  insure  a  largo  deduction.— ty.  A  pay- 
ment ;  a  statement  of  payments. 

The  other  Curate,  of  Lmldyngton,  payde  by  the  War- 
den, as  apperythe  aboue  in  the  irVil uecoinV'itf  of  tire  same 
College.  Kngtieh  UUdt  (E.  K.  T.  ».),  p.  222. 

Doductlon  for  new,  In  waereawfi/e  fane,  tlie  allowance, 
usually  one  thlni.  made  to  one  who  is  required  to  reim- 
burse or  lo  advance  the  cost  of  repairing  a  damage  to 
a  vessel  caused  by  the  perils  of  navigation,  the  presump- 
tion Mug  lint  the  renewed  part  It  lietter  than  the  old. 
Deduction  of  a  claim,  in  hue,  the  pn.d  of  a  right  by 


He  lal*mr»  to  Introduce  *• 
lam :  that  although  men  concede  there  U  a  Uod,  y*t  they 
should  deny  hit  pruvlilcucc. 

Sir  T.  Drouw,  Vulg.  Err.,  I,  101. 

Deductive  method.  In  the  l.«tcal  system  of  }.  s.  MUI, 
that  nuule  nf  Investigation  hy  which  the  law  of  an  effect 
la  ascertained  from  tlx-  consideration  of  the  laws  of  the 
dlrlerent  tendencies  of  which  it  Is  the  Joint  result.  Tills 
method  consists  of  three  kinds  of  operation,  the  first  di- 
rect Induction,  tlie  second  ratiocination,  the  third  venlt- 

,Ut,  111 

To  the  deduct  it*  irwhW.  tlius  chararteriied  in  ita  three 
coiutllueiit  parts  of  Induction,  ratiocination,  and  verifies 
thm,  the  human  mind  Is  Indebted  for  Its  niuti  contpicu- 

out  triunijiha  In  the  linottfutl.  r  nnture. 

MM,  Logic,  III.  xL  I «. 
Deductive  reasoning  It  commonly  opposed  to  I'mfwc- 
Mm,  and  It  meant  to  Include  all  necessary  reasoning  (even 
mathematical  InductionX  tisjether  with  those  jindialde 
reasonings  which  predict  results  aa  true  lit  the.  long  run, 
but  excluding  those  Inferences  which  are  regarded  as  be- 
ing open  to  correction  tit  the  long  run.  Thus,  if.  from 
euantlng  the  letters  mi  a  tingle  page,  one  concludes  the 
proportions  of  the  different  letters  which  will  generally  be 
needed  In  a  font  uf  type,  the  reatoubtg  la  llldlrrfrre  ;  but 
If,  knowing  what  tlie  proportions  generally  are,  one  con- 
clude* what  will  tie  needed  In  printing  a  particular  uook 
or  page,  the  reasoning  la  deductive. 

deductively  (d^-duk'tiv-ll),  <trfr.  By  deduction ; 
in  consequence  of  a  general  principle. 

There  Is  scarce  n  popular  errour  passant  1n  our  days, 
which  Is  iMit  either  directly  expressed  or  deductively  con- 
tained In  Otis  work  IFlluy  s  Natural  HItloryl 

Sir  T.  Jlmu  nr.  Vulg.  Fjt..  I.  s. 

dededtt,  N.  [ME.,  also  dedute  and  slioHened 
dutc,  <  OF.  rfVrfsu',  deitduit  =  Pr.  detdueh,  <  ML 
deductun,  diversion,  pletwure,  lit.  (in  L.)  a 
drawing  away,  <  Ij.  (UdNcrre,  draw  away :  see 
deduct,  deduction.  For  the  meaning,  cf.  dicer- 
s-i 1 1«.]    Pleasure ;  aport ;  pastime. 

t'pon  Ids  bond  he  bar  for  hit  ifnfwuf 
An  egle  lame,  as  eny  lylln  whyt. 

CUuter,  Knights  Tale  (ed.  Morrti),  I.  1310. 

Than  drill*  th«l  forth  the  dav  In  ifofut  A  In  murine 

g  iifuim  „f  I'aicme  (E.  E.  T.  ».),  I.  4M«. 

=  Fa 

dr. 

duplieart!  (F.  dedoubler),  divide  into  two,  <  L. 
rfc-  +  duplicare,  duplicate,  double:  see  dnpli- 
rate.]    In  bot.,  same  as  diarists. 
dee1  (de),  r.  t.    [Sc.,  =  E.  rficl.J    To  die. 

And  for  bonnle  Annie  Lawrle 

I  d  lay  me  doun  and  dec.  Scotch  son 

dee'^(de),  h.  [Sc.,  =  tfryl.]  A  dairymaid.  See 

dtMd  (ded),  rt.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  dcede;  <  ME. 
deal,  dede,  <  AS.  ffnW  (=  OS.  dad  a  OFries. 
dedc  =  D.  ffa«(<  =  OHO.  MUG.  tut,  O.  <af,  that 
=  Icel.  tUitlh  =  Sw.  dad  —  Dan.  daad  —  Goth. 
ga-di*U),  deed,  a  thing  done,  with  formative 
-ff  (orig.  pp.  suffix:  see  -tP.  -eef1),  <  don  (s/ 
•ffd),  do:  see  itol,]  1.  That  which  is  done, 
acted,  performed,  or  accomplished ;  a  doing; 
an  act:  a  word  of  extensive  application,  in- 
cluding whatever  is  done,  good  or  bail,  great 
or  small. 

And  alio  the  gode  dVdui  a  man  doth  by  Ida  lyre  Is  Ittllt 
a-vaile  but  yef  lie  hauu  gode  wide. 

Mia  (KB.  T.  s.l,  lbs. 

Ther  dlde  Arthur  mervelllouse  dede.  of  armea,  that 
gretly  he  wal  be  holdcu,  bothe  on  that  oon  part  and  on 
thetother.  Mertin  (E.  fl  T.  S.).  L  117. 

The  altering  of  religion,  the  making  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,  with  other  the  like  actions  lielongiug  unto  the 
power  of  dominion,  are  still  termed  the  deeds  of  the  king. 

/footer,  Eccles.  Polity,  .ill.  1. 

And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  What  deed  11  thla  that  ye 
have  done  7  tleu.  xll».  15. 


deduplication  (de-du-pli-ka'shon),  a.  [=  1 
deduttiicatUm,  <  Nli.  •tled«filicatio(,n-),  I  *d 


showing  that  It  results  from  principles  of  law  «ei|iilty.- 
Deductlon  of  a  concept,  In  Kauiiau  jdn/.u,,  tlie  pnn.f 


of 

2f 


To 


a  (leople  deducted  oute  of  the  cltle 
J.  Cdall.  mt.  to  llullppiaiis. 


out;  set  forth. 


Fur  divers  great  and  lintMirtunate 
Iwtv  too  long  In  lw  ,Je.fr,c/cif. 


inislderatlona,  which 

3t.  To  bring  down ;  reduce. 

CssTw,  Why,  sir?  alas,  tls  nothing;  tit  but  to  many 
mnntlis,  so  many  weeks,  so  many  

tlootho.  Do  not  deduct  it  to  days,  t  will  lw  the  more 
tedious !  aisd  to  measure  It  Ivy  hourglasses  were  intoler 
able.    Middle/on,  Maeuimrer,  and  AoinVy,  Old  Ijiw,  111.  1. 

4.  To  take  away,  separate,  or  remove  in  num- 
bering, ctttlmnling.  or  calculating;  subtract,  as 
a  eounterhalaneing  item  or  particular:  as.  to 
osaes  from  the  total  receipts:  from  the 
of  profit*  dtduct  the  freight-charges. 


that  the  concept  has  a  meaning  -  -that  Is.  refers  to  an  oh- 
J«ct  Transcendental  doduction,1n  Kantian  metaph., 
the  proof  of  the  objective  validity  of  any  concept.  -  Syn.  3. 
CtolsMtiaum.  rerofjirry,  etc.  See  in/errnce.  4,  subtrac 
tion.  diminution,  discount,  tare. 

deductive  (dftluk'tiv), a.  [=  F.  d<H«<-fi/=  Sp. 
Pg.  tleduetiro,  <  LL.  drditctitmt,  <  Ij.  dfducere, 
deduce,  deduct:  see  deduct*  and  deduct.]  1. 
Consisting  of  deduction;  of  the  nature  of  or 
based  on  inference  from  accepted  principles. 

We  ought  therefore  to  lie  fully  aware  of  the  modes  and 
degree  ill  which  tlie  forms  of  deductive  reasoning  are  af- 
fected by  tlie  theory  of  probability,  and  many  iienous 
might  he  surprised  at  the  results  which  uitlat  be  admitted. 

Before  tfeifucli're  Interpretation  of  the  general  truths, 
there  mutt  be  some  Inductive  establishment  of  them. 

II.  Spencer,  Prln.  of  SorkiL.  Jill. 

2.  Deduced;  derived  as  a  conclusion  from  ac- 
cepted principles;  relating  to  inference  from  a 
principle  to  the  results  of  that  principle  in  any 


are  men. 

G.  Herbert,  Jarula  Frudenliun. 
Arthur  yet  had  done  no  deed  of  arms. 

rotayasi,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
Tlie  motives  of  the  Inquisitors  Here.  We  may  j 


Pop.  Sci.  Jfc.  XXII.  Ha. 

Both  will  and  deed  created  free.     MiUon.  V.  L. ,  T.  &W. 

3.  In  /"" .  a  writing  on  parchment  or  paper, 
authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  person  whose 
mind  it  purports  I  <  >  declare ;  more  specifically, 
such  a  writing  made  for  Ihe  purpose  of  convey- 
ing real  estate.  See  indenture,  and  deed  jtoll, 
below 

Inquire  the  Jew  s  house  out,  give  him  this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  It,  .SAa*..  M.  of  V.,  iv.  « 

Receive  this  scroll, 

A  deed  id  gift,  of  lm.l  v,  anil  of  tout. 

Marlowe,  Doctor  Faustut.  11.  1. 

Bond  for  a  deed.  Srcsmufi.   Commlsalonerof  deeds 

See  crnnmuei.*ncr.  —  CompOatUon  dead.    See  com/awi. 
tion.—  Deed  of  accession,  deed  of  assumption  See 
n.asmmpcHin.   Deed  of  bargain  and  aale.  See 
-Deed  of  f 
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deed 

executing  what  has  l»en  said  or  promised ;  performance 
of  what  ha*  boon  undertaken. 

In  th>  plainer  anil  simpler  kind  o(  people, 
Th«  deed  ,y  sojiim.i  li  quit.-  nut  of  use. 

.S*fl*.,T.  of  A..V.I. 
D«ed  Of  trait,  a  conveyance  to  one  party  of  property,  to 
be  by  him  held  in  tnut  for  other*.  Specifically,  a  con- 
veynnce  by  or  on  behalf  o(  a  debtor,  to  a  third  person,  of 
real  or  personal  property,  or  both.  In  trust  to  secure  pay 
merit  of  creditor*  or  to  Indemnify  sureties.-  Deed 
Kdeed  + 
made  by  < 

parchment  is  cut  even  and  not  iudenUiL   See  indenture. 
-Estoppel  by  deed.  See  es»..iu*<.-aratultous  < 
See  yraiiuraiu  coaeeynnee,  under  omreyuivr  -In  < 
In  fact;  In  reality:  aaed  chiefly  In  the  phrases  in 
stsssf,  lu  deed  and  in  (ntfa.   Wee  indeed. 
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2.  To  hold  in  belief  or  estimation  ;  adjudge  as 
Ij  regard  as  being;  account:  as, 
termed  the  greatest  of  poets. 

'  can  1  iltrm  blm  less  than  god. 

brydtH,  tr.  of  VlrgU*  Eclogue*,  L 
Yet  he  who  saw  this  Qeruldine 
Had  dcrm'd  her  Are  a  t 


I  +  po«  for  puffed,  pp.  of  pott  I ,  shave,  sbearl,  a  Jeed 
by  one  party  only .  so  called  because  Hie  ps|ier  or 
nenl  is  cut  eren  and  no'  ■- 


Coferid;ie,  thrWabel,  II. 

That  what  was  rfernwd  wisdom  In  former  times.  Is  not 
necessarily  folly  In  ours.  ,Stt*ry,  tamlwlilge,  Aug.  31,  IMS. 
The  provincial  writenof  Latin  devoted  themselves  vnlii 


deep 

Let  him  he  judge  ho*  defy  t  am  In  love. 

SAofc,  A*  yon  Like  it,  Ir.  1. 
1  was  In  Use  Corf  re- House  very  dttp  In  advertisements. 

Gray,  letters,  I.  131. 

4.  Closely  involved  or  implicated. 

It  appeared  that  the  Lluke  of  Marlborough  was  tLtep  in 
the  schemes  of  M.  Germain's.     S'nfpul*,  Letters,  II.  X*L 

5.  liar  J  to  get  to  the  bottom  or  foundation  of : 
o  penetrate  or  understand;  not  Warily 
I;  profound;  abstruse. 

O  Lord,  .  .  .  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.      Fa.  .oil.  S. 


(Hie  . 


wrote  eertalnc  prcty  Terse*  of  the  Emperor 
to  warae  him  that  he  should  not  glory  too 
owue  strength,  for  so  he  did  »»  eery  deed. 

/'m;W>,i.-i,  Art*  of  Eng.  Foeak,  p.  Suit 


love  in  word,  neither  in 


John  IlL  la. 
_  Reo  aorrn/iw.  —  ToacknowU 
,  to  damn  a  deed,  to  extend  a  deed.  See  ij 
Syn.  1.  .Irtiu/i,  .!,  (,  AXrd.   (Socaefwn.)  Krpluit, 
etc.  See.reafl. 

deed  (deid),  f.  f.  [<  derd,  a.]  To  convey  or 
transfer  by  deed:  as,  he  deeded  all  his  estate  to 
his  eldest  son. 

deed-box  (ded'boks),  a.    A  box  for 
deeds  and  other  valuable  papers,  and 
adapted  to  the  common  size  of  folded 


St.  To  judge ;  pass  judgment  on ; 
doom. 

He  badde  v«  preche  and  here  wltteueaae 
That  he  schnlde  deois  iK.the  ...like  and  dede. 

)  "*■»  i*Utffwt  p.  400. 
Tlie  Sowdon  dotli  rs  wrong,  as  Ihinkith  me. 
To  make  is  dewis  a  man  nlthoule  lawe. 

tfenrrydes  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  1«H. 

Shce  Judges  were  dispus'd 
To  view  and  drone  the  deedes  of  anue.  that  day. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  Hi.  «. 

4t.  To  adjudge ;  decree. 

If  Jen 


Beep  as  are 
motion  ci 
lh<  tc  two. 


|ierceive. 
Isa.  ...ill.  t!». 
pld  contains  a  deep  allegory. 
Jlaeon.  Physical  tables,  via..  Expl. 

that  matter  la  indestructible  and 
i  is  a  yet  deeper  truth  implied  by 
J.  t'itkr,  Cosmic  Fhllos.,  I.  Sal. 


The  dee,, 


(justice); 


usual  in  lawyers'  offices,  etc. 
(ded'do'er),  ». 


A  doer;  a 


deod-doex  (< 

trator. 

The  dned-dner*  Matrcrer*  and  Oouroey  .  .  .  durst  not 
abide  the  trtall.  Jtaniel,  Hint.  Eng..  p.  185. 

daodfttl  (ded'ful).  a.  [<  deed  +  -ful.]  Char- 
acterised or  marked  by  deeds  or  exploits;  full 
of  deeds;  stirring. 

You  have  made  the  wleer  choice, 
A  life  that  mores  to  gracious  ends 
Thro"  troops  of  unrecordliigfricnds, 
A  deed/id  life.  JVunuawi,  To  . 

deedily  (de'di-li),  adv.  [<  <f«wfy  +  -IV*.]  iu  A 
deedy manner;  actively;  busily.  [Rare.] 

Frank  Churchill  at  a  table  near  her,  moat  deeduy  occu- 
pie.]  about  her  spectacle*.      Jane  A  listen,  Emms,  It.  k, 

deedlefi8  (ded'les),  a.  [(=  O.  thatenloK  =  lord. 
dadhtavuu  =  Dan.  daadlos)  <  deed  +  -lea,.]  In. 
active;  unmarked  by  deeds  or  exploits. 

Speaking  in  deeds,  ami  deedleu  in  his  tongue. 

Haiti..  T.  and  C,  It.  6. 

deeds  (dSdz),  it.pl.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.,  =  deads.] 
Karth.  gravel,  etc.,  thrown  out  in  digging; 
specifically,  in  roaLmlning,  refuse  rock;  attlo 
thrown  upon  the  dump,  burrow,  or  spoil-bank. 
Also  dead*.  See  dead,  «.,  2.  [North.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

What  b  taken  out  nf  the  ditch  (vernacularly  the  deed.) 
thrown  behind  this  facing  to  support  it. 

Ayrie.  Surr.  i'eeb.,  p.  1X1.  (JamU*m.) 

deedy1  (de'di),  a.  [(=  G.  thtitia,  active)  <  deett 
+  -jft.]    Industrious;  active.  [Bare.] 

Who  pralseth  a  horse  tliat  fowl*  well  but  I*  not  d'rrfy 
for  the  race  or  trarcl,  spee.1  or  length? 

A  M'ard,  Sermons,  p.  Ifl6. 

In  a  messenger  sent  Is  required  celerity,  sincerity,  con- 
stancy ;  that  he  be  speedy,  that  he  be  needy,  and.  as  we 
say,  that  ho  be  deed*.      ifer.  T.  Adamt,  Worka,  II.  111. 

There  were  grim  silent  depth*  In  Nlc's  character ;  a  small 
flyr./j/spiirk  In  his  eye,  iu,  it  caught  Christine'*,  was  all  that 

r.  tfonrjT.'Tlie  Waiting  Supper,  111, 


n.  [< 


(law). 


r.]  Opinion;  judg- 


5t.  To 

Dy  lcel  men  and  lyf-holy  my  lawe  shal  be  deinpd. 

J'ien  rtoieman  (CJ,  v.  175.  , 

H.  is  trans.  To  have  an  opinion ;  judge ;  think. 

I  would  nnt  willingly  he  suspected  of  deem  int  too  lightly 
of  this  drama.  Qifmd,  Int.  la  Ford  s  Flay*,  pi  (I. 

deem1,  (dem), ». 
ment ;  surmise. 

How  now?  what  wicked  dttm  I*  Oil.* 

Shak-,  T.  and  a,  It.  «. 

deem'-*,  deemet,  «.  [Variants  of  dune,  ditme, 
q.  v.]    A  tithe ;  a  tenth. 

There  wasgraunted  vnto  him  halfe  a  deem  of  thesplrit- 
ualltle,  and  lialfe  a  derme  of  the  teinporalitic. 

''"'••'•••»,  Rich.  1L,  an.  10. 

deemert,  h.   A  judge;  an  adjudicator. 

deemster,  dompster  (dem'-.  demp'ster),  a. 
[Formerly  also  demtter;  <  ME.  demetter,  demi- 
Iter,  demtler,  ttempster,  a  judge,  <  tic  men,  judge: 
see  (fcrm1  aud  -eter.  A  parallel  form  is  doom- 
tier.]  A  judge;  one  who  pronounces  sentence 
or  doom ;  specifically,  the  title  of  two  judges  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  who  act  as  the  chief  justices  of 
the  island,  the  one  presiding  over  the  northern, 
the  other  over  the  southern,  division.  Compare 
doomtter. 

deenet,  «.    See  di*. 

deep  ( uijp),  <r.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  deepe  ;  <  ME. 
deep,  dejie,  <  AS.  dedp  =  OS.  diop,  diap  =s  Ol'ries. 
diaji,  dirp  =  1).  diep  =  MLG.  diep  =  OHG.  tiu  f, 
MIIU.  O.  tief=  led.  rf>'ii/rr  =  Sw.  dixip  =  Dan. 
rfyi  —  Goth,  diuptt,  deep;  akin  to  dip,  dop,  and 
prob.  to  dire,  dub'-,  q.  v.  Hence  depth,  etc.]  I. 
a.  1.  llaving  considerable  or  great  extension 
downward,  or  in  a  direction  viewed  as  analogous 
with  downward.  <u>  Ksporlally,  as  measurt-l  from  the 
surface  or  top  downward  ;  eitendlng  far  downward :  pro- 
found :  oppiMK-d  to  eArt/Aoe ,  as.  4ieej.  water ;  a  deep  mine ; 
a  deep  well ;  a  deep  valley. 

Till*  city  (Jerusalem  |  stands  at  the  south-end  of  a  largr 
.  and  has  vallies  on  the  other  three  siJes,  which 


The  worthy,  to  that  wegh,  that  was  of  wit  noble, 
Depe  of  dlacrccloun,  in  dole  thof  sho  were, 

'  hviu  full  hyndly,  *  with  hcrt  gode. 
Aesfruetion  o/  Troj,  (E.  E.  T.  5.X  L  9237. 

,  rericlea,  T.  (Oower  i. 


and  south  are  very  deeii. 

/•oroeaV,  ISeKTiption  of  the  East,  II.  i.  I 


ig  fowl!    [rJouOicrn  U."s!] 


hmg  over  tlwse  few  w.,r.l»  without  e»- 
wells  of  feeling  ami  thought  contained 


I  Uie  l**t  methods  of  tending  the 
.  that  had  chipped  the  shell  *..  late 
in  the  fail  as  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  frost*  and  the 
coiuluir  cold  weather. 

C.  £.  Crmtdurk,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  M7. 

deem1  (dem),  r.  [<  ME.  demrn,  <  AS.  deman 
(=  ONorth.  d<»  m„  =  OS.  d-tUimitin  =  OFries. 
dema  =  D.  doe-men  =  MIX!,  domett  =  OHG.  fwo- 
roe-n,  MHO.  Utemen  =  lcel.  n\ii«ri  =  Sw.  domma 
=  Dan.  tiomme  —  Goth,  tftidomjun),  judge,  deem, 
<  duifl,  jmlgment-,  doom:  see  doom,  ».,  and  of. 
doom,  r.]  I.  Irani.  1.  To  think,  judge,  or  hold 
as  an  opinion ;  decide  or  believe  on  considera- 
tion; suppose:  us,  he  <f>rir»»<j  it  prudent  to  be 


And  In  the  feld  he  left  hyni  llggcng, 
Dem«nn  non  other  butt  that  he  was  dede. 

<;««ervde-(E.HT.  i\  LSOiH. 


in  them.  Miutin. 
(6)  As  mcasnriM  from  the  point  of  view :  extending  fsr 
above:  lofty:  as,  a  deeji  sky.  (r>  As  measured  frian  with- 
out inwanl :  extending  in  entering  far  within ;  situntcd 
far  within  or  toward  the  center. 

Ector  to  the  erth  egnrly  light, 

The  gay  arniur  to  get  of  the  gode  hew, 

That  he  duly  deaslrit  in  lusdeiie  hcrt. 

Arstriierioji      Tro/i  (£.  kv  T.  t, ).  L  fMK, 
Than  he  smytelhe  himself,  and  makelhe  gri-te  Woundcs 
and  defie  hero  and  there,  title  he  fslle  doun  dtsL 

Matiderille,  Travels,  p.  177. 

I  think  she  Lives  me.  but  I  fear  another 
Is  dexiiee  In  her  heart. 

lienu.  nnd  Ft.,  King  and  No  King.  Iv.  '2. 
The  Fangs  of  a  Hear,  and  the  Tusks  of  a  wlhl  |to»r,  do 
not  bite  worse,  and  make  deeper  Oashe*  then  n  u,»»« 
quill,  sometimes.  Huteelt,  Utter*,  II.  S. 

id)  As  measured  from  the  front  backward :  l"iig :  as.  a 
deep  house ;  a  deep  lot. 


.  I  have  half  a  | 


of  you  ;  your  name  is  Old 
,  1-llgrim  s  Progress,  p.  Bin. 


And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  « 
"s  hear,  the  rustling  hat  and  running  Mrean 
llr^no.  Evening 


And  the  men  of  Farga  deei»e<f. 
Uken  In  the  thought,  that  to  the 
Venice  England  had  succeeded. 

*'.  4. 


Venice,  p.  SW.  in 


On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadron*  deep. 

To  hide  the  fraud.  WaKpS,  F.  L,  ft  SM. 

2.  Having  (a  certain)  extension  as  uieasur<'<l 
from  the  surface  downward  or  from  the  front 
backward:  as,  amine  1,000 feet  deep;  a  ease  12 
inches  long  and  3  inches  derji ;  a  house  40  feet 
deep;  afile  of  soldiers  six de.p.— 3.  Immersed ; 
absorbed;  engrossed;  wholly  occupied:  as,  derji 


The  beat  of  critic*,  and  of  poet*  tco. 

Addison,  The  llreateat 


7.  Artful;  contriving;  plotting;  in 
signing :  as,  be  is  a  deep  schemer. 

keep  the  Irish  fellow 
Safe,  as  you  love  your  life,  for  he,  I  tear. 
Ha*  a  deep  hand  In  this. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Co.comh,  III.  1. 

^In  the  ^way  of  Trade^jte  stiU  sus|iect  the  saiouthest 
Catv/rete,  Old  Batohelor,  Iv.  3. 

8.  Grave  in  sound;  low  in  pitch:  as,  the  deep 
tones  of  an  organ. 

The  tine  and  deeii  tone*  of  FasU  *  voice  had  not  vet 
her  acting  was  as  unrivalled  a* 
a  Vrar  «/  a  Silken  /Wjrn,  p.  lse. 

9.  Great  in  degree;  intense; 
found:  as,  deep  silence;  deep 
grief;  a  deep  black. 

The  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  deep  to  fall  upon  Adam. 

Geo.  U.  21. 

I  understand  with  a  i 
position  of  your  Sue 

On  the  day  I  quilted  ftaraslab,  my  guide  killed 

'  uaulUully  silvery  white,  with  deep  ore 


;  pro- 
i;  deep 


u.  II. 


longitudinal  stripe*.  O  XitmoranTil 

10.  Muddy;  boggy;  having 
or  soil :  applied  to  roads. 
The  ways  In  that  vale  were  very  deep. 


ill. 


At  last,  after  much  fatigue,  through  deei.  road*,  and  bad 
weather,  we  came,  with  no  small  difAeuItT,  to  our  jour- 


ney'send.  Whntel),,  UhetorW,  III.  ti.'i  lii 

11.  Hi-art  frit;  earnest;  affecting. 

o  <!od  !  If  my  <ferj<  prayer*  cannot  appease  thee.  .  .  . 
Vet  etocute  thy  wrath  on  Die  alone. 

Sneik..  Rich.  Ill,,  I.  4. 

Whilst  I  wss  speaking,  the  glorious  i»iwer  of  the  i*>r\\ 
wonderfully  rose,  y,a,  after  an  awful  maimer,  and  hail  a 
deep  entrnnoe  upon  their  spirits. 

/•ran,  Travels  In  Holland,  etc. 

12.  Profound;  thorough. 

Will  any  one  disgrace  himself  bydouhtingthe  necessity 
at  deep  and  continued  studies,  and  various  and  thorough 
attainments  to  the  liencb?    R.  Chaatt,  Addresses,  p.  »». 

13f.  Late;  advanced  in  time. 

Imarle  how  forward  the  day  la.  .  .  .  Ullght.'tLoVe,^- 
than  I  took  It,  past  five :  /».  Jioiaii.Cynthl*  »  Bevels.  Iv.  t 

14.  In  logic,  signifying  much ;  having  many 
predicates.  See  rfciifA,  9.  =8rn.  B,  Difficult.  knoUy, 
in) -stert  ins.— 7.  Shrewd  .craft),  cunning. 

H,.  N.  [<  ME.  dcepe,  depe,  <  AS.  rfy/sr,  f.  (= 
MLG.  dittpi,  diopi,  dupi  =  OHG.  liufi,  in  a, 
MUG.  tiuft,  tie/e,  li.  tie/e,  dial.  Irwfe,  t.,'= 
lcel.  rfy/'i,  Dtrut.),  also  dedp,  neut.  (=  D.  i/h'/< 
=  G.  lief  =z  lcel.  tlmp  =  Sw.  djup  —  Dan.  rfyfc). 
the  deep  (sea ) :  from  the  adj. :  see  deep,  a.  Cf. 
nWA.]  1.  That  which  is  of  great  depth.  Rpeoifl 
■  ally— (<t\ Tin'  M-a;  the  uIomi  or  waters;  the  ocean:  any 
great  body  of  w  ater. 

He  makcth  the  ileep  to  hnll  like  a  pot.  Job  ill.  SI. 

(M  iJ.  A  deep  ihsnntl  near  a  town:  a*.  Memel  /Vej,«, 
l-russl* ;  liihioii  ».,,«,  near  H.«Um,  Englsnd  <>)  A  name 
given  by  geographers  to  well-marknl  drpra-sslmu  in  the 
o,  candied  grt-ater  than  two  thousand  fathoms.  (./(  The 
sky;  the  unclouded  heavens. 

The  blue  deep, 
Where  stars  their  perfect  c«iuries  keep. 

J.Wr*oiv.  Monadnov*. 
(e)  In  eoof-niiniiv.1,  ttie  lowest  |iart  of  tlx-  mine,  cspei  laljy 
the  r.irtl'in  lower  than  the  l.ittomof  tlie.huft  rthc  lev- 
els  e.telHlIng  tberefroni.    (/)  ' 
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all  thy. 


deep 

»  at  the  Miee  Dt  thy  W(l«npouU | 

*K  am.  7. 

8.  Xaut.,  the  distance  in  fathom*  between  two 
successive  marks  on  a  lead-line:  used  In  an- 
nouncing soundings  when  the  depth  is  greater 
than  the  mark  tinder  water  and  less  (han  the 
one  above  it :  as,  by  the  deep  4.  See  lead-line. 
—  3.  That  which  is  too  profound  or  vast  to  be 
fathomed  or  comprehended;  a  profound  mys- 
tery. 

l"hy  Judgment*  are  ft  great  inp.  Pa.  surL  S. 

A  (real  treo  glance  hito  the  very  oVvns  of  thought. 

Carlyle. 

4.  Depth;  distance  downward  or  outward, 

6.  The  middle  point;  the  point  of  ( 
tensity;  the  enlmination. 

Hie  itttp  of  ulght  U  crept  upon  our  talk. 

^  Shak,,  J.  C,  It.  a. 

In  hie  deep*  of  sickness 
He  la  ao  charitable. 

Heyicvad,  If  yon  Know  not  Me,  tl. 

deep  (dep)f  adv.  [<  ME.  deepe,  depe,  <  AS.  <ferfm 
(=  OS.  dtopo,  diapo  =  1).  dirp  =  OHG.  fie/o, 
MHO.  tte/r,  tte/,  G.  ttef;  ef.  Dan.  dybt  =  Sw. 
djupt),  adv.,  deep,  <  tfctfp,  deep:  see  deep,  a.] 
Deeply. 

Now  selth  the  booke  Uiat  tee  kynge  Arthur  was  so  depe 
they  wteU  not  where  he 
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They  [tulne  drift-net*!  am 

It  li 


mad< 
tugel 
depth. 

deep  laid  i  ■  lid),  < 


netted  by  hamt,  and  are 
ty)f,  which  are  laced 


tagttiiM  one  below  the  other  to  make  up  the  required 
Anc»*.  flrif.,  IX.  251. 


Formed  with  elaborate 
artifice :  as,  a  deep-laid  plot. 
deeply  (dep'li),  adr.    [<  ME.  deplike,  deopliehe, 
<  AS.  dedplice,  deeply,  <  dcopiic,  adj.,  deop,  < 

ueplu ;  isr  below  the  butt  ace. 

I  have  epoke  Ihia,  to  know  If  your  affiance 

Were  deeply  rooted.  Skat. ,  fymbelliM,  L  T. 

The  line*  were  decptier  ploughed  upon  Ida  face. 

R.  L.  Stecentmi.  The  Merry  Men. 

8.  Profoundly ;  thoroughly ;  to  a  great  degree : 
as,  he  was  deeply  versed  in  ethics. 


deer-fold 

firmly  implanted :  as,  a  deep-sea  u  U  disease  ; 
deep-seated  prejudice. 

His  grief  wutoooVep-araCad  forontward  manifestation 
ftarAam,  Ingoldsby  Legend.,  I.  Si7, 

Set  deeply;  fixed  far 
as  the  eyes  in  their 


deep-set  (dep'set), 
downward  or  inwi 


They  have  deeply  corrupted  theniaelves. 

8.  Intensely. 
The  deeply  red  Juice  of  buckthorn  berrlea 


Hot  fx.  8. 


in  Wale.,  v. 

No  writer  In  more  aWnfy  Imbued  with  theaptrlt  of  Words- 
worth  than  Emerson.  O.  W.  Haltnte,  Emeraou.  Iv. 

4.  With  strong  feeling,  passion,  or  Bppetito; 
eagerly;  immoderately;  passionately. 

She  a  ta>n  out  a  Bible  braid, 


paste  lu  to  ... 

le^xune.  Jfrrtia  (E.  B.  T.  «.),  lit  407 

-  In  hlmaalf. 
It  Ulan,  P.  L,  It.  W7. 

j  I*  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  aWji,  or  taste  not  the  Mertan  <prlng. 

Pope.  Eaaay  on  tMtleiam,  L  ««. 

tjJ^un^'pUy  ver7*£SSt£  'i^'u^r^ILMa! 


limply  he  drank,  and  Bercely  fed.  Seut,  Rokeby,  L  a 
5.  With  profound  sorrow;  with  deep  feeling. 

Hark  vUL  It 


L  «.  i.    f<  ME.  'depen,  ileopen  (=  OFrics. 
an  D.  diepen  -am  MHO.  tie/en,  tevfen,  G.  (io- 


fen,  rer -tie fen  =  Gotb.  "diupjan,  In  com  p.  yn- 
diupjan,  make  deep);  from  the  adj.:  see  deep, 
a.,  andef.  deejtcn  ami  dip.]  1.  To  become  deep; 
deepen. 


Deeply  nionrn  d  the  Lord  of  Burleigh. 

Tennyevn.  Lord  of  Burleigh. 

6.  With  low  or  deep  pitch :  as,  a  deeply  toned 
instrument. — 7.  With  elaborate  artifice;  with 
is,  a  deeply  laid  plot  or  iutrigue. 

Either  you  love  too  dearly, 


deepmoat  (dep'mdst), 
-most.]    Deepest;  ' 
[Hare.] 


n  you  riwuo  vpon  any  roaat,  or  d<ie  «udc  any  ihul  Je 
in  the  aea,  yun  are  then  to  in  jour  leade  oftener, 
a*  yon  ahal  think*  it  reouUlte.  noting  dlllgenUy  the  order 
o(  your  depth,  and  l)w  drrpin?  and  alioldliu!. 


2.  To  go  deep ;  (ink. 


Theonne 
aoule. 


deep-browed  (d«p'broud),  a.   Having  a 
and  broad  brow ;  hence,  of  large  mental  endow 


;  of  great  intellectual  capacity. 

Oft  of  one  wide  ezpanae  had  I  been  told 
ow'd  ilomer  nil 


v.  e. 

gwati»trfdepth. 

n- Alpine  then 
m«oef  glen. 
Srotf,  U  of  the  L.  U.  10. 

deep-mouthed  (d* p'moutht).  a.  Having  a  deep, 
Haktuyt  t  tToyagu,  I.  *ml   sonorous  voice;  sonorous,  deep,  and  strong,  as 
the  baying  of  a  hound. 

'I  i.i  aweet  to  hear  the  vratch>dog'a  honeat  bark 
Day  deep-mouthed  welcome  aa  we  draw  near  home. 

B.von,  t>on  Juan,  I.  1S3. 

deepness  (dSp'nea),  n.    [<  ME.  depeme*,  depnet. 


«  .  ther  waxetll  wnnde  A  deepetK  Into  tlie 
Aneren  HiteU,  p.  SKS. 


high 


That  deep 
Ktatt, 


i 

On  Firat  Luoklns  luti 


hiade 
1  'lm|  -iimf i  (,  Ho 


depneme,  <  AS.  deiipi 
drop,  deep:  see  deep  and 
being  deep,  in  anya  sense 


atopnes, 
-ne»*.l 
;  depth. 


-sy»,  < 
The  state  of 


deep-drawing  (dcp'dri'ing),  a.  Requiring  con- 
siderable depth  of  water  to  float  in;  sinking 
deep  in  the  water. 


The  deep-drawing  barka  do  there  diagorge 
Their  warlike  franghtage.   Shot.,  T.  and  C, 

deepen  (de'pn),  r.  [<  deep  +  -en1.  Ct.  deep,  t'.] 
I.  intra n*.  To  become  deep  or  deeper,  in  any 
nense ;  increase  in  depth. 


And  doable  deep  for  treen  In  depneeee  gage. 

PailaMui.  Haabondrie  (K.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  ft. 

Some  fell  upon  «b<ny  placca,  where  they  had  not  much 
earth :  ftnd  forthwith  they  apning  up,  becauae  they  had 
of  earth.  alaL  xilL  a 


The  water  detpwt  and  aholdned  ao  wry  gently,  that  In 
•  or  ah  tl  ran  we 


i  have 


to  New  Holland,  an.  16W. 

on  the  mocuiiain  i 
1  nit,  '  in  the  a i mi. 


Aym., 


II.  Iran*-.  To  make  deep  or  deeper,  in  any 


He  mads  fort*  and  barrlcadofn,  tirl|iht<-ni'd  the  diu-hea, 
deepened  the  trenchea.    Stmt,  Queen  Elumbeth,  an.  leui. 
Deepen*  the  murmur  of  the  falling  flooda. 

Pope,  El<iUa  to  Abelard,  L  KM. 

The  full  aittnmn  *un  brought  out  the  ruddy  color  of  (lie 
tiled  gablea,  and  deepened  tile  ahadowa  in  the  narrow 
-li, .  t  ■  Jfrv.  darken,  Sylvia'*  Lover*,  li. 

But  the  charm  of  the  place  [If addon  Hall)  1*  ao  much 
lea*  that  of  grandeur  than  that  of  melancholy,  that  it  i* 
rather  deepened  than  dlmlnUlicd  by  thto  aUitude  of  obv|. 
ou*  survival  and  decay. 

//.  Jamee,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketcbea,  p.  27. 

Deepening  thy  volte  with  the  deepening  of  the  night. 

Tennyton,  Valley  of  l  autcrctr. 

deep-fett  (dep'fet),  a.  Fetched  or  drawn  from 
or  as  if  from  a  depth. 

A  rabid*  that  rejoice 
To  *e«  my  tear*,  and  hear  my  deep-let  groan*. 

.Xftu*.,  Jllen.  VI..1L4. 

(de'ping),».   [<deep  +  -ingl.-]  Seethe 


hat  deep-piled  (dep'plld),  a.  Having  a  pile  com- 
posed of  long  threads,  as  velvet,  Oriental  car- 
pets, and  similar  fabrics, 
deep-sea  (dep'se),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  ocean  :  as,  deep-tea  dredg- 
ing. 

The  >  rrw*  of  English  and  American  veaavl*  engaged  in 
what  naed  to  be  termed  deep  era  voyage*  an  wade  up  of 
much  the  same  material.      Harper  e  Man.,  LXXVL  t3S. 

lead-line,  a  line  used  for  soundings  from  30 
fathoms,  marked  at  every  6  fathoms  and  used  with 
a  lead  ranging  from  «>  to  l.v>  pound*  in  weight.  Deep- 
sea  wundittg-inacblne.  the  combination  of  mechanical 
roiitnTancesTTy  the  aid  of  which  *oundlugs  may  b«  made 
to  great  depths,  with  a  cloae  approach  b>  acenrary,  This 
result  ha*  necn  attained  by  a  combination  of  Improvc- 
menta,  III  which  great  Ingenuity  ha*  hern  displayed,  and  In 
which  the  Inventive  genius  of  !Mr  Wllllaiu  Thoraaon  has 
been  particularly  conspicuous.  The  principal  feature*  of 
tbr  tnial  perfect  aiMindiiig-niachlne  are:  (1)  the  sinker. 
'  which  Is  a  cannon  ball,  through  which  paaaea  a  cylinder 
provided  with  a  valve  to  ooiloct  and  retain  a  BpeclnM'ti  of 
the  bottom,  tlie  cylinder  being,  by  an  ingenlon*  meclianl. 
cal  arrangement,  det*A'hed  from  the  shot,  which  remain* 
at  the  hottom ;  ('J)  the  line,  made  of  steel  wire,  weighing 
about  Hi  pounds  to  the  nautical  mile ;  <J>  ranchluery  for 
regnUiliig  the  lowering  of  the  sinker  and  for  reeling  in 
the  wire  with  the  cylinder  attached  In  such  a  manner 
that  the  Irregular  ttrain  duo  to  the  motion  of  the  ship 
may  he  guarded  ftgnlnst  ami  the  danger  of  breakage  thus 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the  deepest  accurate  sound- 
lug  yet  made  the  bottom  was  reached  at  the  depth  of  KM3 
fathoms.  Thla  sounding  was  madr  on  the  I  ulted  Hiatr* 
steiimsliip  '  Nero"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Uland  of  <lu*m. 
The  deepest  eotmdillg  pn-vkitisly  inmle  to  wlib  h  a  -|  •  .  I- 
:n  n  of  til..'  l-.iltotM  was  bronght  up  wns  that  of  the  t'nited 
states  Coast  Survey  steiuner  "  Hlskr,"  oR  I'orUi  Kico.  the 
depth  there  reached  Iwlng  4.MI  fathoma. 
deep-seated  (ilep'»o'tc<l),  n.  Far  rrtnovi-il 
from  the  surface;  deeply  rooted  or  lodged; 


Hlso 


,  III.  I 


[<  deep  + 


(dep'sum),  a. 
Deep,  or  somewhat  deep. 

This  said,  be  J  Proteus]  dlu'd  tbo  dtepmme  watrie  lbeape*. 

Chapman,  Odyaaey,  iv. 

deep-waisted  (dSp'was'ted),  "•  Having  a 
deep  waist,  aa  a  ship  when  the  quarterMleek 
and  forecastle  are  raised  higher  than  usual 
above  the  level  of  the  spar-deck. 

deer  (dor),  n.  ting,  and  pL  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  detre,  and  often  dear,  deare;  <  ME.  der, 
deor,  <  AS.  detir,  a  wild  animal,  often  in  com- 
bination, tci'W  dedr,  vildedr,  teilder  (whence  ult. 
E.  wilderness^  a.  v.),  =  OS.  diet  =  OFriee.  diar 
=  D. rfiVr  =  I>G. deer,  deert  =  OHG.  Uor,  MHO. 
tier,  G.  tier,  thier  —  Icel.  rfyr  =  8w.  i^oir  =  Dan. 
dyr  as  Goth,  dint,  a  wild  unitna).  Origin  uncer- 
tain; perhaps  orig.  an  adj.,  meaning  'wild,' 
identical  with  AS.  devir,  bold,  brave,  vehement, 
OHO.  tiorlik,  wild.  (The  AS.  tledr,  bold,  brave, 
vehement,  was  merged  later  with  de&re.  E.  dear  : 
see  <i«ir.)  Not  connected  with  Gr.  <%>,  -<Eolic 
«4)p,  a  wild  beast,  or  with  I,,  ffrun,  wild,  fern. 
/era  (se.  ftextta),  a  wild  beast  (whence  ult.  E. 
fierce,  ferociotu).  The  restricted  (but  not  ex- 
clusive) use  of  the  word  (for  Cerrut)  appears 
in  ME.,  Icel.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G.  (in  hunters' 
language),  and  now  prevails  in  rood.  E.  It  is 
due  to  the  importance  of  this  animal  in  the 
chase.  Similarly,  in  Iceland,  dyr  is  applied 
eBp.  to  the  fox,  aa  the  only  beast  of  prey.  In 
some  parts  of  the  United  State*  the  horse  as 
the  most  important  of  a  general  class,  is  called 
simply  beast  or  eritter  (creature);  '  a  critter  com- 
pany is  a  cavalry  company  (Prov.,  U.  8.).]  It. 
Any  wild  quadruped. 

lint  mica,  and  rata,  and  such  Rnial!  deer. 
Have  been  Tom  a  food  for  seven  long  year. 

Shah,  Lear,  HL  I. 

2.  The  general  name  of  the  solid-horned  rumi- 
nants of  the  family  Crrvidet,  and  especially  of 
the  genus  Cerrus.  See  these  words.  Most  of  the 

deer  nave  aolld  deciduous  horn*,  of  tile  kind  called  Bill, 
left.  In  the  male  only ;  but  lu  the  reindeer  they  are  preaei«t 
in  both  se*e* ;  in  the  musk-deer  (JfnwAiW)  they  are  want- 
ing. The  largest  living  deer  are  the  elk  of  Europe  and 
the  moose  of  America :  tha  smallest  are  the  munljac*  and 
mask-deer,  which  am  further  distinguished  by  the  large 
toak-llke  canine  teeth  of  the  mile*.  The  term  deer  bring 
ao  oomprchetialve,  and  the  animals  being  ao  conspicuous, 
the  leading  kinds  hare  mostly  received  distinctive  name*, 
a*  the  reindeer,  roe.deer,  musk-  deer,  etc  (See  these  words, 
and  also  brocket,  elk,  moose,  roe,  #f  ao,  teapiti,  earihou,  black, 
tail. )  Deer  are  found  fossil  as  far  back  a*  die  Pliocene  pe- 
riod. The  best-known  etllnct  specie*  I*  the  Irish  elk,  Cer- 
puj  majsseeriM.  The  leading  generaof  llvliigdrerare  Aleee, 
RAnQijfer,  Damn,  Verm*  (with  many  subgenera).  Cajirro- 
fu*.  CervuIuM,  JfoteAuJ,  and  HydropUee.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  found  In  most  continental  parta  of  the 
world,  excepting  southern  Africa  and  Australia  Tile  com- 
mon deer  of  the  United  State*  la  Cariircu*  nrjriniimsit. 
See  CarusrN*. 

3.  A  term  loosely  applied  to  the  chevrotains,  of 
the  family  Tragn'lidat  (which  see),  from  their  re- 
semblance to  musk-deer.  -  Axis-deer,  Cemu  aiie. 
-  Bsraalngha  dear.  <>"•...  ,«..r,>wf.>i  ii»-  Himalaya*. 

Barbary  deer.  Crrnu  iMtnnu.  the  only  tnie  d«-r  of 
Africa,  lound  along  the  Mrdltrrraneaii  «ia»t,  from  Tunia 
to  the  slopes  of  the  Atln*  rftngr  —  Cashmere  dear  Vee- 

eve  eathmiriantu.  FallOW-dMr.  See  ha-ma.  The  Meso- 
potamUn  fallow-deer  la  finm  meeoi-atamica.—  Forrno- 
aandeer,r<-rru*fn^ron«».— Oemul  dear,  h'»rr(frrc*ilm- 
«i .    Japanese  deer,  Omi*  Hka.-  Manchurian  deer, 

(Veeu*  wilnrAtiWnu.  —  Molucca  dear,  Crrrsi*  mii/ircren. 
'••  -  Pampas  deer,  Carioevt  eampeetrie.  of  Sooth  Amer- 
ica.— Fanolla  deer,  Orrw  eUH.—  Persian  deer.  c,rn<* 
m/ir,i(.  Philippine  deer,  t'ernu  isWi'ms'nsm.—  Pndu 
deer,  Pudua  humilU,  of  s.uth  America.—  Red  deer,  the 
common  *tag.  Cemte  eiaphuM,  a  nfttive  of  tbo  forest*  of 
Europe  and  Asia  where  the  climate  is  temperate,  lied 
deer  were  In  former  time*  very  abundant  In  the  forests  of 
England,  and  were  special  objects  of  the  chase.  They 
are  still  plentiful  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  ran- 
is taken  In  rearing  them  in  the  deer  parka  throughout 
England.  See  e>a<7  -  Ruaa  deer.  Crmis  ni><i.Wit;  »««. 
See  flusu.—  8am bur  deer,  Orrw*  ari*t»tctit  —  Spotted 
deer.  Same atiuvVJ,  1— Timor  deer,  CerrsuriiMurWif 
(See  also  km-leer.  innU-deer,  vater-deer.) 

deerberry  (der'ber'i).  n. ;  pi.  deerberries  (-iz). 
1.  The  aromatic  wintergreen  of  America,  (iaul- 
thrria  proevmbens. — 2.  The  squaw-huckleberry, 
l  aecinitimstaminettni. —  S.  The  partridge-berry, 
Mitch' ■tin  re/tens. 

deer-fold  (der'fold).  «.  [<  ME.  'derfold,  <  AS. 
,  detir-fitld.  an  inclosnrc  for  animals,  <  dror,  an 
animal,  +  fold,  a  fold :  see  /ulda.]  A  fold  or 
park  for  deer. 


Digitized  by  Google 


deer-grass 


(der'gras),  n. 


Species  of  Hhexia, 
,  It.  Vir- 


//intra. 

deer-hair,  deer'u-hair  (der'-,  derx'hir),  n. 
Heath  club-rush,  Scirjtu*  nr«uilora« ;  so  called 
from  its  tufta  of  short  Blender  culms, 
bling  coarse  hair. 

lichen,  and  iirrr-jM»>ar*f*»t  rovcHngtluise 
•x.  which  had  been  the  I.wlncw  of  htUlf^ 


it 

deer-herd  (der'herd),  n.  One  who  tends  deer; 
a  keeper ;  a  forester. 

deer-hound  (der'hound),  n.  A  hound  for  hunt- 
ing deer;  a  stag-hound. 

deerlet  (der'let),  «.  [<  iter  +  dim.  -let.]  A 
little  deer;  a  pygmy  musk-deer  or  cheTTotain; 
a  kanchil. 

deer-lick  (der'lik),  n.  A  spot  of  ground,  nat- 
urally or  artificially  salt,  which  is  resorted  to 
by  deer  to  nibble  or  lick  the  earth. 

deer-mouse  (deY'mous),  n.  1.  A  common  name 
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surface  of ;  disfigure;  spoil  the  appearance  of : 

as,  to  deface  a  monument, 

Tbolr  groves  he  fold ;  tlwlr  gardlm  did  Mm, 

.V/.iu.  r.  F.  tj-,  II.  liL  Hi, 
Still  pilfers  wretched  plans,  and  makes  Ihetu  lulK ; 
like  gypsies,  lest  the  stolen  brat  U  known, 
Drfatiny  first,  then  claiming  for  hit  own- 

Though  he  [Byronlhad  a*»tite«l  hi*  contemporaries  In 
•  lifts  their  grotesque  and  Url*n>i.»  «llflc»a,  ho  hid 
r  joined  tln-in  In  drfating  tho  remain*  of  a  chaatcr 


of  the  American  jumping-monse,  Zapus  hud- 
toniuf,  the  only  member  of  the  family  Zapo- 

didee  (which 


(which 
see):  so  called 
from  its  agil- 
ity. It  U  a  spe- 
ilcaatiouH  I iic Il- 
ea long,  with  a 
longer  i-  >'y  tail 
ami  enlarged 
hind  «cuarUr» 
ami  hind  frrt,  ley 
means  of  which 
It  ( Inn  several 
feet  at  a  liound. 
Tim  color  In  yet- 
luvrish  brown, 
darker  on  the 
back  and  paler 

brlow.  Itlsgrll- 
erallydistributed 


and  mure  graceful  architecture. 

Jfnm»J.i».  tan  Byron. 
2.  To  impair  or  efface;  blot  or  blot  out;  erase; 
obliterate ;  cancel :  as,  to  tieface  an  inscription ; 
to  deface  a  record. 

Pay  htm  all  thousand,  and  ifr/ace  lh»  bond. 

,SA*r.,  M.  of  V.,  III.  * 
A  letter,  ever  th«  brat  and  nm»t  powerful  agent  to  a 
inittreas;  It  almost  always  persusdea,  tU  always  renrw. 
tng  little  Impressions  Dial  possibly  otherwise  absence, 
would  defare.  Mn.  Brhn,  lever's  Watch. 

Defaoad  cola.  »**  eorni.=Syn.  a.  ChiicW,  oUitrrau, 

etc.    See  rfore. 

defacement  (de-fas'ment),  s.  [<  deface  + 
-meat.]  1.  The  act  of  defacing  or  disfiguring; 
injury  to  tht)  surface  or  exterior;  disfigurement ; 

,  obliteration.— 2.  That  which  disfigures  or  mars 
appearance. 
Hie  image  of  Clod  Is  parity  and  the  defacement  sin. 


In  woodland  of  the  I  nitial 
2.  A  popular  name  of  several  specie*  of  true 
mice  indigenous  to 
North  America,  of 
the  fitmily  Muridai 
and  genus  He»pen>- 
mjif.  It  it  especially 
applied  to  the  common 
whltefooled  mouse  (//. 
lr\>C"/"t').  which  is  of 

a  grayish  or  ycltowish- 
lirow  n  color  above,  with 
stvow-whitc  under  [>arU 
ami  pawn,  and  the  tall 
liloutorml  It  la  about 
3j  Inches  long,  the  tall 

lea.,  and  U  very  generally  distmmlcl  In  North 

deer-neck  (der'nek), «.  A  thin,  ill-formed  nock, 
as  of  u  horse. 

deor-reovet  (der'rev),  a.  One  of  two  officers 
annually  chosen  by  Massachusetts  towns  in  the 
colonial  period  to  execute  the  game-laws  re- 
specting deer. 

deor's-hair,  n.    See  deer-Mair. 

deerskin  (der' skin),  •>.  The  bid*  of  a  deer,  or 
leather  made  from  such  a  hide. 

doer-stalker  (der'iita'ker),  a.  One  who  prac- 
tises deer-stalking. 

doer-stalking  (der'sta'king),  n.  Tlie 
or  practice  of  Ir 
them  unawares 

doer's-tonguo  (dene  '  tuug).  n.     A  composite 
plant,  Tr>li»a  ndta'atiiwima,  of  file  l"  tilled  Stales, 
with  rather  fleshy  leave*  which 
fragrant  when  dry. 

deer-tiger  (d«Vti'ger),  ».  The 
nut,  feli*  cuneolor ;  so  called  from  its  tawny  or 
fawn  color. 

dees't, ".  An  obsolete  variant  of  dais.  fhaucer. 
dees-t,  n.  pi.   An  obsolete  variant  of  din ,  plural 

of  diA 

deesst  (de'es),  n.  [<  OF.  oVtmc,  F.  derate  = 
i*r.  tleuttum,  dineum  =  It.  (Ircsun,  dir**a,  a  giKl- 
dess;  with  fcm.  term.,  F.  -cjoir.  <  ML.  -twn  (in 
»p.  oWrt  =  IV.  detmi,  with  simple  fern.  term. 
-a),  <  L.  oV«*,  >  F.  die*  =  Pr.  dew  =.  Sp.  «W  = 
l'g.  rfciw  =  It.  dio,  a  god :  see  drill/.]  A  god- 
dess, feoff. 

deet  (det ),'c.  f.  [K.  dial,  form  of  dight.]  To 
dress  or  mako  clean;  heuce,  to  winnow  (corn). 
Brorkett. 

deev  (dev).  n.    Same  as  rfcr. 

deevil  (de'vil).  ».  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
off/rnf.    Deem  s  buckle.   See  tuctir. 

def-t.    See  dif-  and  dt-. 

deface  (de-fas'),  r.  '•;  pret.  and  pp.  dtfneed, 
ppr.  drfanni).  [<  MK.  defaeen,  drfasen,  di'tTarrn, 
<  <>F.  drfarirr.  defarirr,  dem/arier,  detfaelier  = 
It.  Hfaremre  (Florio),  deface,  <  I.,  di*.  j.riv.  + 
Jacxes,  face :  see/uoc.]    L  To  mar  the  face  or 


The  aV/iuvin/ttiJ  of  vice  are  tlm  reaulta  of  adrenc  Mir- 
mandliiKt.  Tht  American,  VI.  HO. 

defacer  (dMi'aer),  ».  One  who  or  that  which 
defaces;  one  who  impairs,  mars,  or  disfigures. 
ttr/aerrt  of  a  public  peace.       Sliak.,  Hen.  VIII..  v.  » 

defaclngly  (de-fa'sing-li),  adt.  In  a  defacing 
manner. 

de  facto  (d£  fak'to).  [L.,  of  or  in  fact :  de,  of, 
from ;  faeto,  abl.  of  faelum,  fact :  see  dr'i  and 
/(icf.l  In  fact ;  in  reality ;  actually  existing, 
whether  with  or  without  legal  or  moral  right : 
as,  a  government  or  a  governor  <fe  faeto.  The 
phrase  mtnally  implies  a  question  aa  to  whether  the  thing 
existing  i/a/octu  exists  also  <fa  jure,  or  by  right 

In  every  international  question  that  could  arise,  he  had 
his  option  between  the  de  (aria  irroilnd  and  the  de  jure 
groinvd.  Moravian.  Warren  llastliurs. 

The  Irish  National  League  -  the  dt  /arte  initeminent 
of  Ireland  of  which  Mr.  Tamel!  la  president,  has  prac- 
tically absorbed  the  I.  K.  a.  or  home  oncarjlvation. 

FurttiiirhtlH  Urr..  N.  ».,  XL.  m. 

defadet,  r.  I.  [ME.  defadrn,  diJTaden,  <  tic-,  dif-, 
away,  T  fadrn,  fade.]    To  fade  away. 

Thel  wene  bvore  honour*  aiwl  heore  licit. 
Scbal  euer  last  and  iieucr  4if»dr 

Early  Kid.  Ptmiu  (c.t.  FurnlvallX  p.  1*3. 
Now  ea  my  face  drfodult,  and  fmile  t*  me  hapn»«le, 
Ffor  I  am  fallen*  fro  ferre,  and  rrendlra  In  levyde ! 

M-rtt  Arlhurr  (B.  K  T.  S.X  I.  S»eX 

defaecate,  defxeation,  etc.  See  defeeate,  etc. 
defailt,  r.  [MF,.  defaUen,  <  OF.  defadlir,  defallir, 

defaUr,  F.  defailllr,  fail,  faint, 'swoon,  i  ML. 

'defallere,  fail,  <  L.  de-,  awav,  +  fallere,  deceive 

(ML  fail):  see  fail.   f'f.  deriv.  drfaulL]  L 

fross.  To  fail. 
It 


defamatory 

duct  a  part  of ;  curtail :  used  chiefly  of  money, 
accounts,  rents,  income,  etc.  [Hare.] 

The  natural  method  .  .  .  would  be  to  take  the  present 
as  they  stand,  and  then  to  abow  what 
d  safely  dtjalrated  from  them. 

»wr*».  Late  State  ot  Nation 

IX  fsfroa*.  To  be  guilty  of  defalcation ;  de- 
fault  in  one's  accounts. 

dv3frl11Cfl^.>.rtailLl  d'faUOU"'  PP-: 

verb.]  Curtailetl. 

Defoliate  of  their  condiirne  praises. 

Sir  T.  ISIyot,  The  Govcrnoor,  ii.  tt. 

defalcation  (de-fal-ka'shqn),  a.  [=  F.  defalca- 
tion =  It.  difalcazione ,  <  ML.  tlefalcatio(n-),  de- 
duction: see  defalk,  defalcate.]  1.  The  act  of 
cutting  off  or  deducting  a  part ;  abatement ;  cur- 
tailment ;  specifically,  in  late,  the  reduction  of 
a  claim  or  demand  on  contract  by  the  amount 
of  a  counter-claim. 

When  It  (illvln*  Juatlce]  cornea  to  call  the  world  to  an 
account  of  tlM-lr  actions,  [lt|  sill  make  no  ile/aJearsetu  at 
all  for  the  power  of  custom,  or  common  practnv  ot  Hie 
world.  StiUiiH)jU*t,  Sermons,  I.  lu 

The  tea  UMe-iiset  forth  with  lu  customary  Mil  of  fare, 
and  without  any  manner  of  de/alrativn.  Adduon. 

Dtfalralim  Is  setting  off  another  account  or  another 
contract —  perhaps  total  want  of  consideration  founded 
on  fraud,  impoJllon.  or  falsehood.  It  hot  d<r«fc«rios 
Uii mitt,  taring  rv'lt^v.'ii  In  ih<»  mtir**        tli<*y  iuv  lilcrntrj 
C*«r5«'//ia«o.i,J.,ls«i,  Houk  v.  Foley,  s  Fen.  *  W.  (*■*.>', 

2.  That  which  is  cut  off;  deficit.— 8.  A  defi- 
ciency through  breach  of  trust  by  one  who  ha* 
tho  management  or  charge  of  funds  be  lunging 
to  others;  a  fraudulent  deficiency  in  money 


l^"«  Trwa'tlsca  (K."  rSTsX^t 


hunting  deer  by  stealing  ujKin 
i;  still-limiting. 


II.  fran*.  To  fail;  leave  in  the 


And  ir  nil  othlr  for  sake  the. 
I  vcball  neuvre  faynti  ty  d*/n»tr  the. 

»  nr*  flout,  p  5*6. 

defailancet  (de-fa'lans),  n.  [<  OF.  drfaillance, 
a  failing,  defect,  a  fainting,  F.  dtfaillantr,  a 
fainting,  a  swoon.  =  Pr.  drfailtetua,  defalrnm, 
<  ML.  defallentia.  <  •dtfallcre,  fail:  see  <fr/aW.] 
Failure;  miscarriage. 

,  ami  all  our  endeavours  can 

de  las. 

Work.  (ed.  1S3S),  I.  1 ,». 


us  such  a.  (lirist  ma. 
Jer.  Taylor. 
The  alfecttons  were  tho 


defailementt,  ».    (<  OF.  dcf»illem*»t,  deffail- 

lemrnt,  failure,  <  (tefailUr,  fail:  see  de/ait.) 
Failure. 

A  KTeat  part  of  such  like  are  the  Maulers  of  Virginia, 
and  imrtly  the  ncenakm  ol  lli«  •uroiUmrn'i. 

Wllntevl  III  Cilyrf.  Mn  SmUU  t  Tnir  Travel..  II.  04. 

defailuret  (de-fa'lur),  n.  [Ivessprop.  spelled  dr- 
faitcur ;  <  defail  +  -arc.  Cf.  failure.}  Defail- 
anco;  failure. 

A  uV/m'/rur  of  Jurlsdietiun. 

Borrvtr,  On  the  Pope's  supremacy, 
defaisancet,  »•    See  drfrtuanrr. 
defaitei.  r.    A  Middle  Knglish  fnrm  of  defeat, 
t'haucrr. 

defalcate  (de-farkat),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  ilefal- 
aited,  pnr.  defalcating.  [<  ML.  dr  falcntu.i.  pp. 
of  drfalrare.  cut  away,  abate,  deduct :  see  de- 
falk.]  L  tran*.  To  cut  off;  take  away  or  de- 


th  large  pecuniary  dz/iifeafiima. 

Saturday  lire..  May  0,  IW&. 

defalcator  (def'al-ka-tor),  a.  [<  defalcate] 
One  guilty  of  breach  of  trust  or  misappropria- 
tion in  monev  matters;  a  defaulter. 

defalk  (dc-fiUk')f  r.  f.  LE»rly  mod.  E.  also 
tlefaulk ;  <  OF.  defalquer,  de»ftilquer,  F.  defalqucr 
be  8p.  defalcar,  desfatcar  =  l'g.  desfalear  =  It. 
diffalcare,  <  ML.  defaleare,  also  difalcare,  diffal- 
carr,  cut  off,  abate,  deduct,  <  L.  dr-  orrfif-,  away, 
+  ML./a/cnrcout  with  a  sickle.<  ~L.fali(Jalc-). 
a  sickle :  see  falcate,  defalcate.]  To  defalcate ; 
subtract;  deduct. 

They  ahould  lie  allowed  O.rrfio,  to  be  dr/attrd  in  nine  and 
a  half  years  out  of  their  rent 
.Statt  TriaU:  Lord  Nous;  Middlesex,  an.  1614.   (K.  [>.) 

Justin  Martyr  justified  it  to  Tryphon,  that  the  Jews  bad 
lir/uJiavf  many  sayings  from  the  hooka  of  the  old  prophets. 

Jrr.  Tartar,  W  orks  (ed.  Is*),  1 1.  XM. 

The  question  U  w  hethrr  the  damages  sustained  can  lie 
i/rfu/iyi!  against  the  demand  In  this  action. 

Jiut.ce  Strrrrti,  in  tJnnnU  v.  tlulf  (!•».),  lsss. 

defaltt,  n.  and  r.  An  obsolete  variant  of  rfc- 
fattlt. 

defamatet  (def'a-mAt),  r.  f.  [<  LL.  L.  defa- 
matiat  (aa  adj. ),  dijfamatu*.  pp.  of  diffamarc,  de- 
fame :  see  defame.  ]    To  defame ;  slander. 

defamation  (def-a-ma'ahon),  n.  [<  ME.  diffa- 
macioun,  <  OF.  diti'amatioii,  F.  diffamation  =  Pr. 
difamacio  =  Sp.  mfumurioN  =  l'g-  diffamardo  = 
It.  diffamazione,  <  l.L.  diffamattet(n-),  <  Ii.  diffa- 
tttarr,  defame:  see  nVfiiM<.]  The  act  of  de- 
faming; tho  wrong  of  injuring  another's  repu- 
tation without  good  reason  or  justification ;  as- 
persion. 

Thus  others  we  with  dc/ansn/Cont  wound, 
While  Uley  stab  us ;  and  so  the  Jest  goes  round. 

Itrydrn.  tr.  of  rcrsiua's  Satlrea.  Iv.  90. 

It  Is  a  certain  sign  of  an  III  heart  to  be  Inclined  to  «>/.- 
isatum.  J*r.  floM. 

[Formerly  defamation  was  used  more  with  reference  to 
slander  or  spoken  words.  In  nifniem  use  tlondrr  is  spo- 
ken defamation  and  fioef  Is  publlalicKl  defamation.  Ilotb 
are  suhjecta  for  civil  action  for  itAniagca.  Libel  alone  la 
usually  punishable  criminally,  the  common  lest  of  crimi- 
nality being  that  It  tenda  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  I  si  Byn. 
Detraction,  aspersion,  hacktilUiig.  scandal,  libel, 
defamatorf  (def'a-ma-tor),  n.  [=  F.  diffama- 
Irur  as  Sp.  difamadtir  =  Pg.  diffamador  —  It. 
difamatttrr,  (  LI*,  as  if  "diffamator,  <  L.  di/fa- 
mare,  defame:  see  defame.]  A  defamer;  a 
slanderer;  a  calumniator. 

We  should  Veep  In  l*y  a  brigade  of  hunters  to  ferret 
out  drfamaturt,  and  to  <  Icar  the  nation  of  this  noilous 


as  i  ii.i  we  lid  i.l  i  . 

«ervffein«n  Jnatrwrteif.  OA. 

defamatory  (de-fara'a-to-ri).  a.  [=  F.  diffama- 
t»irr  =  Sp.  difamatorio'm  Pg.  It.  difamatarin. 
<  ML. dijfamatoritw,  <  \..diffama re,  defame:  see 
defame.]  ('ontainiugdefamation;  calumnious; 
slanderous;  libelous;  injurious  to  reputation: 
as,  di famatarg  words  or  «Titings. 

The  most  eminent  sin  la  the  spreading  of  •Irfamnltoy 
(ivmnmrul  <J  (*.  r««jsl. 
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e  iar-UUmm-h  more  convenient  than  argument,  and 
the  most  effective  torm  »(  abuse  tu  h  civilised  age  la  a  de- 
famatury  nickname.  If,  .V.  Oxtnhnm,  Short  studies,  p.  6. 

defame  (de-fam'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
ppr.  defaming.  Jf<  ME.  oV/tfMieit,  dtffamen,  < 
OF.  tlefamer,  dejfamer,  desfamer,  dimmer,  F. 
diffamer  =  l*r.  Pg.  diffamar  =  Sp.  difamar  = 
It.  diffamare,  <  I.,  diffamare,  spread  abroad  a 
report,  t>»p.  an  ill  report,  defame,  malign,  <  <(m- 
pnv.  +  fama,  a  report:  Bee  .fame.  The  prefix 
«  thus  lor  L.  din-;  but  cf.  LL.  defamatus,  dis- 
honored, defamis,  infamous.]  1.  To  slander  or 
calumniate,  as  by  uttering  or  publishing  mali- 
ciously something  which  tends  to  injure  the 
reputation  or  interests  of;  apeak  evil  of;  dis- 
honor by  false  reports. 
Being  defamed,  M  IntreaL  1  Cor.  !r.  13. 

if  yon  are  unjustly  defamed  and  reproached,  consider 
what  contumelies  and  diagram  the  Son  of  Ood  underwent 
tor  job.  StiUiHStpH,  .Sermon*,  1.  vl. 

And  who  unknown  defame  roe,  It't  them  be 
ocrildikirs  or  peer*,  alike  are  mob  to  me. 

/\u».  Imlt.  ol  Horace.  IL  L  1S8. 
S.  To  charge;  accuse;  especially,  to  accuse 
falsely.  [Archaic] 

k  •  .  i  !l  .  .  .  ( 

i  of  a  noble  ktii 
8.  To  degrade ;  bring  into  disrepute ;  make  iu- 


=  ByTL  L  Cattiinniatr.  Slander, 
defamet  (de-fam'),  m.  [<  ME.  defame,  also  dif- 
fame,  n.,  <  OF.  dtffame  (also  de/amie,  <  l,L 
diffamia),  infamy;  from  the  verb.]  Infamy; 
disgrace. 

faytnnra  that  (roc  knighthood  shame  , 
ve  knights  be  banla 


^  banuht  with  defame. 

.Npriurr,  V.  If.,  V.  HL  S8. 

__i  (de-farad'),  ;>.  a.    1.  Slandered  or  li- 
beled.—  St.  In  her.,  deprived  of  iu  tail:  said  of 
a  beast  used  as  a  bearing.    Also  diffamrd. 
defamer  (dtVfa'mer),  «.   A  slanderer;  libelcr; 
detractor;  calumniator. 

1  of  dtfamen. 

fuidimf,  Joseph  Andrews. 

g),  n.  The  practice  of  dofa- 
ation;  slander;  calumny. 

They  feed  upon  opinions,  mm,  dreania. 

And  make  mi  truths ;  they  draw  a  nourish  incut 

Out  ol  ife/amiS'M,  grow  upon  dlairracea. 

Heau.  a.«l  ft,  Fhluutcr,  ill.  S. 

defamingly  (dc>fa'iningli),  adr.  In  a  slander- 
ous manner. 

defamoust  (def'a-tnus),  a.  [<  LL  defamis,  in- 
famous, <  dt-  priv.  +  fama,  fame:  see  defame. 
and  cf.  iw/oaioa*.]    Conveying  defamation; 


//■  ni,,.,,  . .  words.        /fetiuaW,  Citron.,  II.  slg,  Kk  1. 
defatlgablet  (d*.fat'i.ga-bl),  a.  L<  L.  as  if  'de- 
fatiaabdm,  <  dejatigare,  tire  out :  see  defatigate.) 
Liable  to  be  weaned. 

^  We  "Y^'l  '"j"'*  "to  ■**  Purpose  ifr/ufijluWe,  ao  that  all 
WantiUr,  Fre-elllstcnce  ol  Soul*, 
defatigatet  (d<vfat'i-gat).  r.  t.    [<  L.  drfatiga- 
tUM,  pp.  of  defatigare  (>  It.  defatigare),  tire  out, 
weary,  <  de  +  fatigarr,  tire,  fatigue:  see  fa- 
tigue.']   To  weary  or  tire. 
Which  ifa/otfs^ara'sv/i  hill.   *>  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  Sou. 
defatigatlont  (de-fat -i-ga'shon),  n.  Weariness ; 
faint -heart  eiltii-M. 


nislofi 
make 
id 


of  thi 


,<!. 


A  f  iodic  r  reorcb 
fatumlim,  .hi.  h 
than  liinptlua.         Ilaevn,  lolo 

default  (de-falt'),  a.    [Early  m 
defantr;  <  ME.  drfaulte,  prof 


ir  it  In  reapect  of  tie- 
N-  of  irrealer  dlimltir 
of  Good  ami  Evil,  IL 

1.  E.  also  rfc- 
and  usually 


The  only  iiueatiao  led  fur  na  of  the  Xorth  was,  whether 
we  thixlhl  Ullfer  tlte  raiMe  of  tlte  Nation  to  no  bjr  dr/auli 
or  niiijriULu  IU  eaintence  by  the  anrniiMoii  of  cannon  and 
inuakci.  0.  W.  UMmet,  Eaaayi,  p.  W. 

2.  Lack;  want;  failure;  defect. 

All*  theae  fill  tor  aUvke  of  tpere  for  de/aute  of  taorar. 

Jf«rfi»(E.  E.T.  8.X  II  MX 
Cooks  could  make  artificial  blrdt  ...  In  dr/ault  at  the 
real  once.  ArtmlhHot,  Anc.  t'oana. 

3.  A  fault ;  an  offense ;  a  misdeed ;  a  wrong  act. 

Never  ihal  he  more  hi*  wyt  inUtrlate. 

'  tile  aolll  of  hlr  <fr/aMfr  wlite. 

,  ProL  to  Iiinloiitr  a  Tale,  1.  M. 


defease*  (de-fer'),  r.  (.    [ME.  deft*  , 
evolved  from  drfttanee,  defeasance,  defeaaauc 
see  defeasance.    Cf.  defeat.)    1.  To  forfeiL 


And  pardon  crav  d  for  hl«  ao  null  default. 

.S>»iiarr.  K.  <(.,  VI.  ill.  tl. 


Till!  two-fold  | 


Thine  own  default,  did  i 
lahiuent:  the  mill,  thee.-. 


I  urye 
I  aooonie. 
(tuaetet,  Einblema,  ill.  4. 


4t.  In  nunfjnf; 


Tile  hoiimle*  bndd 


eratiot  hym  alle. 


And  were  on  s  defautte  yfalle. 

t'aauorr,  IHnlh  of  Blanche,  L  sst 
Judgment  by  d« fault,  a  Jndinurnt  againat  one  by  ma- 
eon  of  hia  failure  to  plead,  or  to  appear  In  court.  He  la 
then  aaid  to  eu/er  default,  or  to  be  in  dt/autt. 
default  (df-falt'),  r.  [<  ME.  defauten,  fail,  be 
exhausted,  <  dejaute,  n.:  see  default,  a.]  I. 
inlrans.  1.  To  fail  in  fulfilling  or  satisfying  an 
engagement,  claim,  or  obligation;  especially, 
to  fail  in  meeting  a  legal  or  pecuniar}-  obliga- 
tion at  the  propertime,  as  appearance  in  court, 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  accounting  for 
fornix  intrusted  to  one's  care:  as,  a  defaulting 
defendant  or  debtor;  he  has  e/e/ria/fcd  on  bis 
bond,  or  in  hia  trust. 

••Now  then!"  Mr.  Panel,  would  aay  to  a  defaxMing 
luditer.  "Pay  up!  Come  on 

/*e*riu.  Little  Korrlt,  II.  itu. 

2t.  To  fail  in  duty;  offend. 

Pardon  crat  d  .  .  . 
That  he  imlnat  rourteale  +i  fowl)  did  de/auti. 

Syenerr,  K.  g  ,  VL  Iff.  B. 
Tint  If  In  due  prevention  you  default. 
How  blind  are  you  that  were  forewam'd 

3*.  To  omit ;  neglect. 


...! 

l  IV.,  III. 


default;  <  OF.  iltfaute,  dtffante,  drfalte,  defaulte, 
de  ffavlte,  F.  defaul  =  Pr.  defauta  =  It.  difalta,  < 
ML.  defalta,  for  'diffallita,  a  deficiency,  failure, 
prop.  fern.  pp.  of  'diffallire,  'dej alien' ( >  nit.  E. 
defail),  fail.  <  L.  rfis-  or  dc-,  awar,  +fallere,  fail : 
aee  fail. and  cl.fanlt.]  1.  A  failing  or  failure; 
an  omission  of  that  which  ought  to  be  done; 
neglect  to  do  what  duty,  obligation,  or  law  re- 
quires: specifically,  iu7<tir,  n  failure  to  perform 
a  required  act  in  a  lawsuit  within  the  required 
time,  as  to  plead  or  appear  in  court,  or  omission 
to  meet  a  pecuniary  obligation  when  due. 
And  ri  he  fynd*  jow  In  defaute  and  with  the  falaebolde. 
Hit  »hal  aitte  3oure  tollies  ful  umirc  at  the  lute. 

/•i>r#  flixeman  (I  ),  UL  111 
IMtrmui  take  heed,  U*  the.  .hall  aiuwcr  for  all  the 
Uiat  periali  throaith  their  irjautt. 

Latimer,  btfi  Sermon  In  f.  Rdw.  VI  ,  1M9. 


To  admit  the  boy'«  claim  without  eu<|ufry  waa  im 
•Ihle:  and  thiiae  who  <-alle.l  tbcuu-lio  hia  pareuta  1 
ma.le  eii.iulry  lni|.«.lblc.    Jmbj-iient  iniut  therefore 


SA1 


i"»'i 


I  partial  dlacoartea. 

liaiet,  Kernion  on  Kom.  xl«.  1. 

II.  frun*.  If.  To  fail  in  the  perfoj 
Wliat  they  have  defaulted  towanl  him. 

MUtun,  Tenure  of  Kuuia  and 

St.  In  fuir,  to  declare  (a  defendant)  In 
and  enter  judgment  against  (him), 
defaulter  (de-fal'ter),  n.  One  who  makes  de- 
fault;  one  wno  fails  to  t\M\  an  obligation  or  a 
duty  of  any  kiud;  especially,  one  who  fails  to 
appear  in  court  when  required,  or  to  pay  a  debt 
when  due,  or  to  make  proper  returns  of  funds 
intrusted  to  his  care. 

The  day  hath  been  wholly  taken  up  In  calling  the  hoiiae 
over.  The  defaullert  are  to  l.i  called  over  aualn  till"  day 
ae  nnlght,  and  then  they,  anil  all  who  .ball  alwrnt  tlicni- 
aelvea  In  the  mean  time,  are  to  I*  proceeded  luralurt. 

JforiWl.  Work.,  I.  K. 

"Pay  up!  Convcon!'-  "I  liaren't unt  It,"  Mr.  Panckn. 
defaulter  wwlld  reply.        /h<*rtu,  Little  Durrit.  II.  aiil- 

defaultlvet,  a.  [ME.  de/autif,  <  OF.  defautif, 
<  tUfaute,  default.]   Defective;  imperfect. 

Y  am  .  .  .  defautinf  in  lippla.  Wyelif,  lit.  vl.  12. 

defaultleaat,  a.  [ME.  default's;  <  default  + 
■/c««.]  Free  from  fault,  failing,  or  imperfec- 
tion; perfect. 

Alle  fayru™  of  [Ilia  lyfe  here  .  .  . 
That  any  man  niyuhl  orda)  ne  d-rfautlet. 

ItampJ*.  Prick  of  CtwcU-i.ee.  1.  se»7. 

defaulturet,  n.    [<  default  +  -un  .]  Failure. 

To  admit  aotue  other  peraou  or  peraona  to  have  the 


Twenty  aliillinec  Kcota  be  be  defeated  to  the  defender. 

yetttn/tn,  Supp.,  Uec,  p.  4Utt.  (JamieMtm.) 

St,  To  discharge ;  free  from ;  acquit  of. 
He  ha«  charteru  to  defeee  him  tharof. 

Act  Com.  rmie.,  A.  H7S,  p.  St  (^anaiceon.) 

defeasible  (de-fe'xi-bl),  a.  [<  AF.  defeasible; 
aa  «V"w  +  -*ble.]   That  may  be  " 

He  came  to  tlie  crown  by  a  drftneibte  title. 

Sir  J.  Daeirt,  Ktate  of  IrelamL 

defeasibleness  (dt)-fe'zi-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  defeasible. 

defeat  (de-fef),  r.  (.  [<  ME.  defeten,  deffcten, 
defaiten  (pp.  "defeted,  dejffeted,  also  defet,  aa  adj., 
after  OF.:  see  first  quot.),  <  AF.  defeter,  de- 
feat*?, annul,  undo,  <  AF.  defet,  OF.  defait,  def- 
fait,  desfait,  desfeit  (ML  defaetus,  diffactus,  dU- 
factus),  pp.  of  defaire,  deffaire,  desfairt,  F.  rf#- 
faire  =  Sp.  detnacer  —  Pg.  desfazer,  <  ML. 
defaeere,  diffaeere,  disfaeerc,  undo,  annul,  de- 
feat, ruin,  destroy,  <  L.  de-  or  tft>-  ]>riv.  + 
farere,  do ;  being  of  the  same  ult.  formation 
as  L.  deficrre,  fail:  see  deficient,  and  ef.  defeat, 
i»„  which,  as  compared  with  defeef, ».,  connects 
the  notious of 4  tuidoirig '  and  'failure.  Cf.  also 
defease,  defctutiucr.}  If.  To  undo;  do  away 
with ;  deprive  of  vigor,  pros>»erity,  health,  life, 
or  value ;  ruin ;  destroy. 

And  of  hymtelf  yiuacyived  he  ofte 
To  be  defet  and  pale  and  waien  lease 
Than  he  waa  wont.      ('Adtierr,  Trollua,  v.  «ls. 
limlnnts  makelh  an  obaervatiian,  tlut  great  and  audden 
fortune  for  Ule  naoat  part  defeateth  men. 

,  Advancement  of  Learning,  11.  WL 

I  may  d>/*»<  my  life. 

Skat.,  OUiello,  Iv.  i. 

Defeat  thy  favour  with  an  uaurped  beard. 

Shot.,  Othello.  I.  S. 
(In  the  laat  extract  there  la  prrtuapa  an  alloalon  to  defeat- 
ure. 1. 1 

SiieeifleaHy— 9.  In  fair,  to  annul;  render  null 
and  void:  as,  to  defeat  a  title  to  an  estate.  See 
defeasance,  3.-3.  To  deprive  of  something  ex- 
pected, desired, or  striven  for,  by  some  antago- 
nistic actiou  or  influence:  applied  to  ] 


>ing;  ruin;  defeat;  over- 


The  ISieat  Level  (Artier  a  Eng.  Oarner,  I.  317X 

defautet,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  default. 

defer,  a.    An  obsoleta"  form  of  deaf.  ' 

defeasance  (df-f6'itang),  ».  [Formerly  also 
defneance ;  <  OF.  drfeUaner,  a  rendering  void, 
<  dtfeisnnt,  drfaixant,  desfaisant,  ppr.  of  defaire, 
desfaire,  F.  defaire,  reuder  void,  undo: 
/>«*.]  If.  An  nndoii 
throw. 

Hrlnic  arrived  where  that  champion  .tout 
After  Ida  foe* defeamuuf*  did  retualiie. 

Syrtuer.  Y.  g.,  I.  xii.  VI. 

St.  A  rendering  null  and  void. —  3.  Iti  /<!«-,  a 
condition  relating  to  a  deed  orotherinstrument, 
on  |ierfonnai)ce  of  which  the  instrument  is  to 
be  defeated  or  rendered  void ;  or  a  collateral 
deed  (in  full,  a  deed  of  defeasance),  made  at  the 
same  time  with  a  conveyance,  containing  condi- 
tions on  the  performance  of  which  the  estate 
created  mav  he  defeated. 

(de-fe'wjnst ).  a.   Liable  to  be  for- 
i  subject  t^ 


The  eechcatora  defeated  the  tight  heir  of  lib  succession. 

fraKaTSI 

4.  To  frustrate;  prevent  the  success  of;  make 
of  no  effect;  thwart :  applied  to  things. 

Then  mayeat  tliuii  for  me  defeat  Uie  counsel  of  Ahitho. 
pheL  2  Sam.  av.  St. 

A  man  who  cummtla  a  crime  defeat,  the  end  of  hit  ei- 
latence.  Emermn,  Miac.,  p.  tTX 

ft.  To  overcome  in  a  contest  of  any  kind,  as 
a  battle,  fight,  game,  debate,  competition,  or 
election;  vanquish;  conquer;  overthrow;  rout; 
beat :  as,  to  defeat  an  army ;  to  defeat  an  op- 
posing candidate;  to  dVfeaf  one's  opponent  at 
cheas. 

For  to  draw  the  King  on,  Itwaaglveh  MM  that  the  Pope 
hadoV/ciiMall  Manfred  a  roroea.  AaUVr.t'hronlckw,  p.  fa. 
-8yn.  B.  Heat,  Qeerpouvr,  Overwhelm,  tie/eat,  t>\Mi>vnttt, 
IbrHt,  tteerthraw,  compier.  Beat  la  a  general,  aomcw  hat 
Indefhlile,  lwt  vigimjlia  word,  covering  the  otliera.  0*rer. 
fM->ierf  ami  orerarAWna  are  the  leaat  diacreditalde  to  the 
one  that  totes  in  the  atruggle ;  veerpotrer  In  leaat  [lerma. 
bent  In  Its  effect*.  To  eivrj.iwvr  it  to  overcome  by  au- 
periorlty  of  airenutti  or  number.,  but  Uw  dludvantage 
may  to  chantrcd  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcement*.  To 
iirerieaWin  ia  to  laaar  down  utterly,  Ut  aweep  clear  away 
by  tupertor  atrength.  Itefeat  ia  to  overeume  or  get  the 
better  of  in  aome  kliad  of  contest,  ami  Impllea  lea.  itUcreillt, 
but  generally  greater  diaaater,  b>  the  defeated  party  than 
beat .  aa.  that  army  la  cutkaidereil  b*ami  which  withdrawa 
from  the  Deld.  Vefeat  impllea  a  acrioua  disadvantage,  be- 
eauac  it  u|vnliea  more  often  to  large  nuiubera  engaged.  X/u- 
coin  Iff  llaa  fallen  into  comparative  diaiue,  elcept  ill  its  sec- 
ondary aenae  of  foiling,  etc. :  in  that  it  ex|Mreaaea  a  com. 
panatively  complete  ami  nsartifying  defeat.  H»ul  ia  to 
defeat  and  drive  olf  the  field  iu  confusion,  ttrrrtbrvre  ia 
the  molt  declalve  and  llual  of  these  wiinta;  It  naturally 
appllea  only  to  great  persona,  o'lwerna,  arnilea,  etc.  See 


And  though  mine  armaahouM  compter  twenty  worlds, 
Tliere  .  a  lean  fellow  heat,  all  conoiien.ra. 

firitrr,  Old  Fortilnatoa. 
tiur  Coiinnennir  wlioni  I  now 
Of  force  lielleve  almighty,  aiitcr  no  lea 
Than  ftiich  could  have  u'erpower  d  anch  force  aa  oura. 

INfeait,  p.  l,  i.  in. 

There  the  companion,  of  hia  fall,  o'erieheim  d 
W  ith  tlooda  and  whirlwinds  of  U'mtaeatuolu  hre. 
He  aoon  dtacerua.  Milton.  P.  U,  I.  7«. 

The  esrt  of  Northumberland  ami  Hotapair  defeated  the 
fv  olaat  H..mlldou.  .  .  .  ami  in  that  victory  crowned  the 
scries  of  their  services  to  Henry  II  V.j. 

.*««<,  Const.  Hist,  I  SU7. 
Did  tlie  dueouttittd  I'bamplaiu  of  Frrcilixit  full? 

Suhtnrr,  Spt*t*rh  ngaiik»t  tl";  Slftve 
The  srtiitc*  iif  riimiUv  were  t'T4-rj'»lK,r«r'  routed. 


■f  »  lutl-.-t  wcrv  t'T4-rj'»lK,r«r'  routed,  hli 

i,  IiU  irtrtytuiiiilOM  iini^vi^jutriit^l. 
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i;y  fa)L 

Tennyson,  Geraint 

defeat  (d«-f6f),  ».   [<  (le/eat,  v.   Qt  F.  oV- 

fitite,  OF. defaitte,  defaite,  defaicte,  deffaite,  det- 
faiete,  (.,  defeat,  ruin,  deprivation,  defait,  dc- 
faict,  detfait,  in.,  evil,  misfortune,  <  L.  defec- 
tut, failure,  want,  defect,  ML.  also  defeat,  ruin, 
<  L.  deficere,  pp.  defectut,  fail :  see  defect,  «., 
and  defeat,  r.  Defeat,  ».,  in  thus  ult.  nearlv 
the  same  as  defect;  but  in  E.  it  depends  direct- 
ly upon  the  verb.]   If.  An  undoing;  ruin;  de- 


it.  The  aet  of  discharging  the  ffeee*;  the  act 
of  evaluating  the  bowel*.— 3.  Figuratively, 
purification  from  what  la  gross  or  low. 


it  Evangelist),  and 


He  was  afterwards  mi  hungry  (said  tin 
his  alNlineuec  fntm  meat  might 
facilities,  and  ail  opportunity  of  prayer. 

Jer.  Tagt.tr,  Oreat  Eseinplar,  L  I  ». 

defecator  (def't}-ka-t<>r),  ».  One  who  or  that 
whieh  cleanses,  elarincs,  or  purine*;  specifical- 


ly, in  tugar-manuf,  an  apparatus  for  pi 
I  he  raw  syrup,  .n  mm  ■  heated  nans  or  niters,  < 

tiu  ill  which  a  spray  of  the  liquid  Is  exposed  to  th 


defend 

defective  (de-fek'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  defee- 
Uf,  defeettf,'  F.  defcetif  =  Sp.  Pg.  defectieo  = 
It.  defettieo,  difcttiro,  <  LL.  defecticut,  imper- 
fect, <  L.  defectut,  pp.  of  deficere,  lack,  fail : 
see  defect.')  L  a.  1.  Having  defect  or  tlaw 
of  anv  kind;  imperfect;  incomplete;  lacking; 
faulty. 

To  be  naturally  defective  In  those  faculties  which  are 
essential  and  necessary  to  that  work  which  is  under  our 
hand,  Is  a  great  discouragement.       b*"ine.  Sermons.  V. 


is  or  filters,  or  sppsrs 
cvpr-scd  to  thi*  fumes 
of  inlphurous  as  Id  gas,  are  einploj  cd  for  this  purpose 
defect  (d<>-fekt'),  n.    [<  MK.  defaicte  <<  OF.  dc- 
fiiit,  defaiet,  deffait:  see  defeat,  n.),also  defect, 
defect = Hp.  defecto = Pg.  defcitn  as  It .  defetto,  di- 
8.  In  late,  the  act  of  annulling,  or  of  render-   fctto  =  P.  G.  Dan.  8w.  defect,  <  L.  defectut,  a 

failure,  lack,  <  dejieere,  pp.  defectut,  fail,  lack, 
orig.  trans.,  undo  (cf.  OF.  defaire,  undo,  defeat : 
seo  defeat),  <  dc-  priv.  +  farere,  do.  Hence 
(from  L.  deficere)  deficit,  deficient,  etc.]  Want 
or  lack  of  anything;  especially,  the  lack  of 
something  which  is  essential  to  perfection  or 
completeness;  a  fault;  a  blemish;  an  imjter- 
fcction:  as,  a  defect  in  timber;  a  defect  in  the 
organs  of  hearing  or  seeing ;  a  defect  of  memory 
or  judgment. 

An  hidde  defaicte  is  sumtymc  in  i 


And  made  defeat  ot  her  Tlrsir.it  v 

.S/.-H.,    Murh  Alio.  |V,  |. 


iug  null  and  void;  annulment:  aa,  the  defeat 
of  a  title. — 3.  The  act  of  depriving  a  person 
of  something  expected,  desired,  or  striven  for, 


by  some  antagonistic  aetion  or  influence. 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  born* 
WUIiuUt  «fe/rot.  AAnr.,  lien.  V. 

4.  The  act  or  result  of  overcoming  in  a 
test,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  person 
come;  overthrow;  vanquishment ;  rout:  as,  to 
inflict  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  enemy. 


I'MliiC  be  wins,  t  .realise  ids  t 
Kmi'.Mi 


Wed  by  defeat,  who  durst  contend  with  me. 

Ittyitn.  AJax  and  Ulysaea,  1.  Is. 
A  titf ml  like  that  of  rulloden.  Bancroft, 

defeaturet  (dfl-fe'tflr).  a.  [<  OF.  deffaiture,  dcf. 
future,  deffatcturc,  ruin,  destruction,  disguise, 
<  defaite,  aetfaite,  defeat,  ruin,  destruction:  see 
defeat  and  -sire,  and  ef.  feature,  to  which  de- 
feature, h.,  2,  and  defeature,  r.,  are  now 
f erred.]    1.  Overthrow;  defeat. 

Uty  of  our  flowers  will  yield  ma 
t  loas  In  their  defeature. 
.  and  Ft.,  Thierry  and  Tfacodoret, 
Trie  king  of  Partlila. 
in  his  U'eatur,  of  the  Crassl, 
d  him  his  protection. 

Ftetcher  {and  a  not  Act),  False  One, 

S.  Disfigurement;  disguise. 

Careful  hours,  with  Time's  deformed  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeature*  in  my  face. 

Shak. ,  C.  of  E., 

pret.  and  pp. 


Make  use 


of  every 


re- 


i.  1 


(E.  E.  T.  8.X  p.  3. 

t  Country,  where  there  is  rather 
Defect  of  any  thing. 

II  •:■:  <!.  Utters,  Uli. 
;  but,  yirortfe/cefs  to  know, 
friend— sail  every  fn». 
Pojie,  Essay  on  I'rUlcUm.  L  21S. 
Either  sci  alone 
Is  halt  Itself,  and  In  true  marriage  Ilea 
Nor  equal,  nor  unequal:  each  fulfils 
Defect  in  each.  Tennyeon.  rrliiceas,  viL 

-  Byn.  Derlcieney,  lack,  InsuHldency,  failure,  error,  flaw, 
defect  (dc-fekf),  r.    [<  1^.  defeetu*,  pp.  of  deli- 
cere,  fail:  see  defect,  «.]    L  in/ran*.  1.  To  be 
or  become  deficient ;  fail.  [Kare.] 

1  looke  on  this  I  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  York!  as  a 
irreate  stroke  to  y«  poorc  Church  of  England,  now  In  this 
de/ecfilvj  period. 


'asarily  defective. 
■an  min<L 

CAaunin;;,  Terfcct  Life,  p. 
deas  are  to  be  conre*ed  from 
is  aa  yet  nule  und  dtttetii*. 

Jf(iriTw/fl.o,  Prjilcn. 

Specifically  —  8.  In  jfrnm.,  wanting  some  of  tu« 
usual  forms  of  declension  or  conjugation :  as, 
a  defective  noun  or  verb.  —  DvfacUv*  fl/tb,  in  ut  si- 
ne, an  interval  containing  a  semitone  leas  than  the  ]«rfrvt 
tilth. -Defective  hyperbola.  Mror  as  lirsnrnt  Au^-r 
'-('>  (widch  see.  under  drftcieun.    Defective  sylloglam, 

111  latrtc,  a  syll-arjsm  ill  the  staleinent  of  which  one  ut  the 

premises  of  the  icluaion  is  omitted.  =8y».  L  lVSrien'. 

/M/n-fiee,  Incomplete,  inadequate,  Insufficient.  In  the 
scparatlonof  Uie  first  two  wonla,  dtfrrtit*  generally  take* 
the  sense  of  lacking  muno  importaiit  or  essential  <|iialil«  . 
deiicient,  Uiat  of  lacking  In  quantity:  as,  Je/eeltte  teetli. 
tlnilxT,  character;  diAeient  supplies,  means.  Intellect. 


The  i 


duTerence  is  found  lietween  dc.se* civy  and  de- 


Thet  who  are  defective  In  matter  endeavour  to  mako 
amends  with  worda. 

Moniairme,  Easays,  tr.  by  Cotton,  3d  cd. ,  ssv. 
Deficient  as  waa,  in  many  respects,  the  education  Im- 
'  by  Charles  Albert  to  his  chlklren,  they  were  luvisgbt 
x  brave,  huuest.  and  truthful. 

K.  ZHeey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  Bg, 

II.  w  A  person  who  is  characterized  by  some 
special  mental,  moral,  or  physical  defect;  s|>e- 
cifically.  one  who  is  deticient  in  one  or  more  of 


the  physical  i 


I  or  powers. 


2.  To  desert ;  revolt. 


defeature  (d.Ve'tur),  r.  t. ;  _ 
featured,  ppr.  tic.fr<ifi<ri>i<;.    [<  OF.  deffaiturer, 
deffacturer,  deffaiturer,  disfigure,  disguise,  < 
deffaiture,  disfigurement,  disguise:  see  d  " 
fare,  a.]    To  disfigure;  deform;  distort; 


by  eiagiKratlon. 

Pennril.  Proceedings  at  Paris. 

ttatund  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

I)t  ilmneey. 

defecate  (def'e-kat),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  defecated, 
ppr.  defecating.  [<  L.  'lefweatu*,  ]>p.  of  deftr- 
carc  (>  F.  defequer  at  Sp.  Pg.  defecar  —  It.'de- 
fiearc),  cleanse  from  dregB,  purify,  refine,  <  de, 
away,  +  fax  {fac~),  dregs,  lees,  sediment:  «ee 
.fecal.'i  I.  tran*.  I.  To  purify;  clarify; 
from  drega  or  impurities;  refine. 


clear 


To  defecate  the  dark  and  muddy  oil  of  amber. 

Bojtle,  Hist,  rirmnesa. 

8.  To  purify  from  admixture;  clear;  purge  of 
extraneous  matter. 

All  perfections  of  the  Crviatnres  are  in  the  Creator  more 
drfeeated  and  perfect,  /'ureAjM,  Pilgrimage,  p.  S. 

It  Is  the  advantage  of  this  select  conipali)  of  anrienU 
|Classi«|  that  their  works  are defe^ml  of  all  turbid  ml* 
ture  of  contemporaneousness,  and  have  Isecome  to  lis  pure 
literature.         /»uvH,  Among  my  Houll».  1st  mr..  p.  177. 

IX  intrant.  1.  To  become  clear  or  freed  from 
impurities;  clarify. 

It  Ithe  air)  soon  began  to  defecate,  and  to  depoat  these 
partlelea.  Ovlanmith. 

8.  To  void  excrement, 
defecate  (def'e-kat I,  a.    T<  li.  </i»/<rv«f<«,  np. ; 
see  the  verb.]    Purged  from  dregs;  clarified; 
defecated. 

Prayer  elevated  and  made  intense  by  a  defrcnle  and  punt 
spirit,  nut  laden  with  Ibe  burden  of  meat  mid  vapours. 

Jet.  Ttxvt'tr,  Works  (ed.  IKi.'.).  I.  i«. 


Tills  liquor  waa  very  defecate,  and  of 
ololir.  tittle 


pleiuttu  unl.leii 

Sjwiug  <if  the  Air. 
defecation  (def-e-ka'shon).  n.  (=  F.  def  lation 
=  Sp.  defrcaeioa  —  lJg.  defeated"  =  It.  defcea- 
itaur,  <  tsls,  deftrciitiirin-).  <  defirettre,  defecate: 
ne«  defecate.]  1.  Tbe  act  or  process  of  separat- 
ing frimi  leea  or  dregs ;  a  cleansing  from  impuri- 
ties or  foreigu  matter;  rlarincution. 
Tlie  spleen  and  liver  lire  olMtnirlnl  In  their  offices  ut 


I  dniuub  I.|.,.n|. 
II., 


.Vir,,.  l  onsuniplluns. 


Jfr«f,vn.  Diary,  April  15, 

[Hare.] 

The  native  troops  and  gunners  defected  ;  he  was 
to  make  a  painful  and  disastrous  retreat. 

H".  //.  Rue^t.  Diary  In  India,  I  so, 

TJ.t  trout.  To  affect  injuriously;  hurt;  im- 
pair; spoil. 
None  can  my  life  <f//srt. 

TrvubUt  r>f  V user,  KliiaUlh  (l«S9)i 
Defected  honour  never  more 
It  to  be  gitt  agalne. 

hVurrsrr,  Alliion's  England,  v.  2a. 

defect*  (dtVfekt'),  a.    [<  L.  defectut,  pp.  of  defi- 
cere, fail:  see  defect,  n.]  Defective. 
Their  service  was  defect  and  lame.  T«ii.'..e,  1(130. 

defectiblllty  (dej.fek-ti-bil'i-li).  n.  [=  Pg.  de- 
fecHbilutaite ;  as  def,ctible~+  -i/y;  see  -bilittf.] 
Deficiency;  imperfection.  [Kare.] 

Point  a  moral  with  the  defectibiliiii  of  certitude. 

J.  II.  Xeicmau,  (iram.  «d  Assent,  p.  338. 

defectible  (de-fek'ti-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  defective 
=  Pg.  defectirel,  <  ML.  as  if  'defectibilit,  <  I,. 
defectut,  pp.  of  deficere.  fail  (see  dtfect,  r. ),  +  Y.. 
-ihtc]    Lacking;  deficient;  needy.  [Hare.] 

The  extraordinary  persons  thus  highly  favoured  were 
fur  a  great  part  of  their  lives  In  a  defediUe  condition. 

Sir  M.  Hate,  orig.  id  Mankind. 

defection  (dA-fek'shon),  i».  f=  F.  defectum  — 
Sp.  defeecioa  =  Pg.  drfeeedn  —  It.  defecione,  <  L. 
defeetio(H-),  lack,  failure,  desertion,  <  deficert, 
pp.  defeetu*,  lack,  fail:  see  dtfect.]  1.  A  lack: 
a  failure;  especially,  fitilnr<»  in  the  perform- 
■line  of  duty  or  obligation.—  3.  The  act  of 
abandoning  a  person  or  a  cause  to  which  one  is 
lxiuinl  by  allegiance  or  duty,  or  to  which  one 
has  attached  )iitii>e]f :  a  falling  away ;  apostasy: 
backsliding. 

I  am  ashamed  at  the  rabbinical  interpretation  nf  the 
Jews  llpoti  the  Did  Testament,  as  luilell  as  their  defection 
from. the  New,  .Sir  r.  rVcierK  .  Killglo  Mrsllci,  i.  si. 

All  who  hsve  In'cn  true  to  Him  in  times  of  tusl  himI 
fretmn  will  have  their  portion  for  ever  in  the  church  tri- 
umphant.   flp.Cftr.  IC'irvisreorrA, Church  of  Ireland,  p  :f£t, 

lUm  an  preferred  to  write  in  the  Castillan  :  and  his  dc. 
feeti-m  Iron,  Id.  native  dialect  I,-,  sine,  it,  some  *.rt.  the 
s.  al  of  II.  fate.  Tirkm*.  Span.  Lit..  I.  iss. 

defectionirt  (de-fek'shon-ist),  n.  [<  defection 
+  -itt.]  <  me  who  pra.-ti.ies  or  advocates  defec- 
tion.   Imp.  Diet.  (Hare.] 

defectiOUat  i'dO-fek'shns),  a.  [<  defectum  + 
•ou*.]  Having  defects;  defective;  imperfect; 
fuulty. 

lVrehancc  in  sunie  one  defertiwu  pei'ee  we  may  fluil  a 
Hir  l:  mdney,  Ap.,1.  tor  P.K  tne. 


or  unemployed. 
II.  ,<f.  Hail,  HemMii  Culture,  |>.  SBJ. 


Bridgman]  Is  not  apt.  like  many  defectieee 
to  fall  asleep  U  left  alone  w 

/ec^c»5"r<:h0,<1,  ^Sr^anrTVir^X. 

defectively  (de-fek'tiv-li),  ode.    In  a 
jr;  imperfectly. 


manner; 

r'atdus  Mavlmus  Is  reprehended  by  Polybiua  for  defec- 
tively writing  tlie  Punlcke  warrea.     S>ice<f,  The  Pnieine. 

(iefectiveneas  (d^fek'tiv-ne*),  «.  The  state  of 
being  defective ;  imperfection;  foultiness. 

The  unfitness  and  ifr/ecfieeneaf  of  an  nnconjugal  ititinl. 

Milton,  Divon  e.  I 

defectlesa  (d<v-fekt'les),  a.  [<  defect  +  -let*.] 
Without  defect ;  perfect. 

An  absolutely  defeetteei  memory. 

S.  L.  Clemen*.  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  Is.".. 

defectnoaityt  (dv-fek-Ju-os'i-ti), ».  [=  F.  defre- 
(Mcvrif/  (=  Pr.  defectuaiiitat  =  It.  difcttjtamtti),  < 
K  as  if  mdefcetutmita(,t-,t,  <  'defectuotut,  defee. 
tive:  see  defectuout.]  Ik'fectiveness ;  foulti- 
ness.   IT.  Montague. 

defectuouat  (d«J-fek'|u-us),  <r.  [—  F.  difectueui 
=  Pr.  defectum  =  Sp.  Pg.  defectuatv  =  It.  difet- 
tutm>,(.  L.  as  if  "defectuotut.  <  defectut {defeetm-), 
defect:  see  defect,  ».]    Full  of  defects." 

Nothing  in  Natnre.  or  In  Providence,  that  is  scant 
drfectuau4,  can  is-  stahle  or  lasting.  rJurrote,  Works,  II.  sv. 

defedatlont  (def-e-da'sl»»n),  a.  K  m..  defer 
datio(n-),  <  LL.  defa>darc,  defile,  <  »v-  +  favtart. 
foul,  i  ftrdut,  foul.]  Pollution ;  tlie  act  of  mak- 
ing filthy.  Itentleu. 

defence,  defenceless,  etc.    See  defente.  eto. 

defend  (de-fend'  I.  r.  f<  ME.  defendeu,  also  dif- 
fcuden,  <  OF.  defeudrr,  ditf entire,  F.  defendre. 
defend,  forbid,  interdict.  =  Sp.  Pg.  defender  — 
It.  defendere.  di  fendrrr.  <  L.  defendere,  ward  off. 
re|M-l,  avert,  defend,  <  de,  down,  away,  +  "firs;- 
dere,  strike,  only  ifi  eiimp,  defemiert  and  o'ffen. 
deer;  cf.  (Ir.  (Wen-,  strike,  t'f.  fend,  aplieretic 
fortii  of  defend  ami  offend.}  t.  trant.  1.  To 
drive  off  or  away;  th"rust  back;  fend  or  ward 
off;  repel.    [Now  only  Scotch.] 

To  saue  man  sullies  be  sail  lie  send 
And  all  fills  trowth  he  sail  dro-ssdV 

lt„ltt  il,*,d  <ed.  Morris),  p  t,7 

And  all  the  uisrgi-nt  round  about  was  sett 
With  shady  Ijnirell  trees,  thenee  to  defend 
The  sunny  beainca         .V;w-n*er,  K.  tj.,  II.  vll  trt 

3.  To  forbid;  prohibit;  forefend.  fXowran-.j 

(hire  le.rtl  drfe,*M  biin.  thiil  thci  scboldr  net  telle 
that  Avlslouu,  til  that  lie  were  risen  from  llcthr  to  Iff. 

HandcHllr.  Tnivels,  p.  lis. 

The  Use  of  wine  In  some  places  h,  defended  bv  MattCM 
ur  las,.  Sir  H  TcyU. 
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The  plague  U  much  in  Amsteritam.  and  we  la  few  of  It 

here,  which  Ood  defend.  Pent.  Diary,  IL  M. 

The  beggars  were  numerous  (spite  of  notice-boards  de- 
fending  all  mendicity).  Praters  Mag. 

3.  To  ward  off  Attack  from;  guard  against  as- 
sault or  injury;  shield:  as,  to  defend  a  fortress. 

Ho»  shulde  troutlM  uut  kcpo  hem  that  stonden  thai  to 
dVrVild'rt  trvuthe? 

u/uefi/,  Meet  Works  (ed.  Am,  .Id  i,  I.  4.  & 

I  pruy  yow,  sod  reouyre  be  Uie  felth  that  ye  roe  Owen. 
tli.it  ye  helpe  mt  to  Jifende  iny  londe  yef  tie  me  sssswt,. 
with  inn.  JfrrKn  (E.  B.  T.  S.)  1. 1». 

I  liauc  scene  one  (udth  our  Author)  take  a  man  aline, 
and  defend  hlmsclle  with  this  hia  prisoocr,  aa  it  were 
wiUi  a  Target.  I'nrckat,  MUrriniajjc.  p.  MO. 

Tliere  arow  to  defend  Israel  Tola  the  toil  of  Puah. 

Judges  x.  1. 

4.  To  vindicate ;  uphold ;  maintain  by  fore*,  ar- 
gument, or  evidence:  aa,  to  dr/rnd  one's  rights 
and  privileges;  to  defmd  a  cause  or  claim  at 
law. 


i  of  uiy  right, 
use  with  arms. 
Ma*.,  Tit.  And.,  I.  L 
W  e  aw  alsoe,  alnu  at  at  the  end  of  everle  wneii,  to  wryte 
an  Idle  e.    ThU  sum  defend  not  to  he  idle,  became  it  af- 
fceles  the  voual  before  the  consonant. 

A.  llnnu,  Orlhographle  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 
But  for  the  execution  of  King  Charles  In  particular,  I 
will  not  now  undertake  to  defend  It. 

Maeanlaft,  CanvermatJon  between  Cowley  and  Milton. 
Thou  mlght'st  defend 
The  IhesU  which  thy  word*  Intend  — 
That  to  begin  Implies  to  end. 

7Vxuiy*m,  Two  Voices. 
-  Syn.  3.  Protect,  Skelter,  ear.  (see  keep),  guard,  shield. — 
4.  .Wif  inbaiu,  Vindicate,  etc.    See  assert. 

II.  iiifr««*.  In  fair,  to  make  opposition  ;  en- 
ter or  make  defense:  as.  the  party  comes  into 
court,  defend*,  and  says. 

When  the  Marquise  Desaiolnee  received  ...  a  letter 
anmvuncing  that  the  defendants  in  the  case  of  Dcamoines 
vs.  Lancaster  declined  to  defend,  she  uttered  a  sharp  cry 
and  dropped  tile  letter.  J.  ttaiethvrnr.  Dust,  p.  387. 


defe.nda.ble  (dA-fen'da-bl),  «. 
■able.]   Capable  of  being  defendei 
defendant  (dfl-fen'dant),  a.  and  n. 


defendant,  deffendant,~F.  defendant,  ppr.of  nY- 
rendre,  defend:  see  defend  and  -awf'.] 


K  defend  + 
d. 

[<  OP. 
,f  oY- 
L  a. 


It.  Defensive;  proper  for  defense 
To  line  ami  new  repair  our  towns  of  war, 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  ni.ans  defendant. 

Skat.,  Hon.  v.,  II.  4. 

2.  In  lair,  malting  defense ;  being  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  defendant:  as,  the  party  defendant. 

Now  growling,  spluttering,  wauling,  such  a  clutter, 

Tin  Just  like  puss  defendant  in  a  gutter. 

DryuVn,  King  and  Queen,  Epll. 

II.  ».  It.  One  who  defends  against  an  assail- 
ant, or  against  tho  approach  of  evil  or  danger ; 
■  defender. 

This  H  the  day  appointed  for  the  cofiiliwt, 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 

Skat.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  II.  1 
High  towers,  out  of  which  the  Kama 
venieutly  fight  with  the^.fe/moWs  on 


2.  In  late,  a  party  sued  in  a  court  of  law,  whe- 
ther in  a  civil  or  a  criminal  proceeding ;  one  who 
is  summoned  into  court,  that  he  may  have 
opportunity  to  defend,  deny,  or  oppose  the  de- 
mand or  charge,  and  maintain  his  own  right. 

defen  dee  (de-fen-de'), ».  [<  defend  + -ee1.]  One 
who  is  defended.  [Hare.] 

defender  (de-fon'der),  n.  [<  ME.  defendonr, 
drfendor,  i  OF.  defendeor,  defendeur,  F.  defen- 
deur  (=  Pr.  defettdedar  sa>  OSp.  Pg.  defend'edor 
=  It.  difenditore),  defender.  <  defrndre,  defend : 
see  defend.]  1.  One  who  defends;  one  who 
protects  from  injury ;  a  champion. 

M-n  always  knew  that  when  force  ami  Injury  was  offer- 
ed, they  might  tie  defender,  of  themselves. 

Undue,  Ecclea.  Polity,  1. 10. 

2.  One  who  maintains,  supports,  or  vindicates 
by  force  or  argument.—  3.  In  .Scot*  late,  the 
defendant;  the  party  against  whom  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  process  or  action  are  directed.- De- 
fender Of  tie  Faith  (translation  of  Latin  Pidci  Defen- 
•or),  it  title  peculiar  to  the  ►nereiinis  of  England,  con- 
ferred by  Pope  Leo  X  on  H.mry  VIII.  In  lfiSt,  as  a  reward 
t..r  writing  against  Lutli<-r,  confirmed  by  Pope  Clement 
VII.  and  withdrawn  later,  hut  restored  by  Parliament, 
and  used  by  the  sovereigns  of  England  ever  •Inee.  Ah- 
breriatd  ft.  P.  and  (tor  the  Latin  form  Pidet  Dtftnue) 
K  O. 

defendreaa  (de-fen'drcs),  n.  [<  OY.Aeft 
drjTrnderrejite'  <  ilefrmleitr,  defender: 
fender  and  -ess,]    A  female  defender. 

The  Quccnc  >  maiestlcs  rsuall  stile 
and  Ireland,  d,/"'d>«"  ot  the  faith,  Ac. 

i  Elizabeth,  an. 


1801 

these  are  of  a  different  tincture:  as,  a  boar's  head 
sable,  defendu  or.    See  horned,  tusked,  armed. 

defensablet,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  defensible. 

defensative  (df-fen'sa-tiv),  n.  [<  L.  defenrn- 
tus.  pp.  of  defemare,  freq.  of  defentlere,  defend 
(see  defense,  r.  U),  +  E.  -ire.J  That  which 
serves  to  defend  or  protect;  a  protection;  a 
guard ;  a  defense. 

A  very  unsafe  oV/ensoflnr  It  I*  against  tho  fury  of  the 
lion  .  .  .  which  Pliny  doth  place  in  wck  liroth. 

Sie  T.  Brvtrne,  Vulg.  Err. 

This  Is  that  part  of  prudence  which  is  the  dr/ensnffse 
or  guard  of  a  christian.        fee.  Taylor  (cd.  ISM),  L  HTH. 

defense,  defence  (dfl-fens'),  n.  [<  ME.  defense, 
defens,  defence,  diffense,  <  OF.  defense,  deffente, 
t.,  defens,  deffens,  desfens,  m.,  mod.  h.  defense, 
{.,  =  Pr.  Sp.  Fg.  defensa  =  It.  difensa,  i  LL. 
defenm,  dcTense,  <  L.  defrndere,  pp.  defensus, 
defend:  see  defend.  The  spelling  with  -ce,  de- 
fenee,  is  rathe'r  more  common  tnan  the  ety- 
mologicallv  correct  spelling  defense,  and  in  the 
apheretie.  form  fenee  v.)  it  is  now  UBed  ex- 
clusively: see  -ce.]  1.  The  act  of  shielding 
or  guarding  from  attack  or  injury ;  the  act  of 
resisting  an  attack  or  assault. 

Heniaud  Lelllo  was  slsine  in  defence  of  a  furl. 

rtriraf.  Crudities,  I.  22. 

On  Saturday  night  they  made  their  appr<n-he«,  open"d 
tmieliea.  rah)  d  latteries,  tooke  Uie  counteracarp  ami  rav- 
elin after  a  (tout  defence.     ticeiyu.  Diary,  Aug.  21,  Ill's. 

2.  The  act  of  maintaining,  supporting,  or  vin- 
dicating by  force  or  argument. 

Ami  It  was  hut  a  dream,  yet  it  llghten'd  my  despair 
When  I  thought  that  a  war  would  arise  In  d'fenc  of  the 
right  rrnnsson,  Maud,  iivlll,  2. 

3.  Something  that  repels  or  guards  against 
attack,  violence,  danger,  or  injury;  a  protec- 
tion ;  a  safeguard ;  a  security ;  a  fortification. 

Because  of  his  strength  will  I  wail  upon  thee :  for  God 
Is  my  defence.  Pa,  II*.  u. 

4.  A  speech  or  writing  intended  to  repel  or 
disprove  a  charge  or  an  accusation :  a  vindica- 
tion ;  an  apology. 

Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear  ye  my  defence. 

Acts  uiL  1. 

The  defence  ed  the  Long  Parliament  is  comprised  In  the 
dying  words  of  its  victim. 

Macaulay.  Hallam  ■  Const.  Hist. 

5.  In  fnr :  (a)  The  method  adopted  by  a  per- 
son against  whom  legal  proceedings  have  been 
taken  for  defending  himself  against  them. 
More  specifically  —  (*)  The  opposing  or  denial 
of  the  charge  or  cause  of  action,  or  of  some  es- 
sential element  in  it,  as  distinguished  from  op- 
position by  a  counter-claim. 

l>efenee.  In  Its  true  legal  sense,  signifies  not  a  Justifica- 
tion, protection,  or  guard,  which  is  now  Its  popular  sig- 
nification ;  but  merely  an  opposing  or  denial  (from  tho 
Prench  verb,  defender)  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  com- 
plaint. Kactttme,  Com.,  III.  20. 

8t.  Dvflauee;  resistance;  offense. 

What  defence  lias  thou  done  to  our  del*  goddea? 

l>e*truclwn  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  H.),  1.  2692. 

7t.  A  prohibition. 


defensive 

08p.  deftmtar  s  It.  d{fen»are,  <  Is.  defentare, 
freq.  of  defendere,  defend :  see  defend.]    1 .  To 
defend;  protect;  guard;  shield;  fortify. 
Wert  thou  defeneed  with  circular  fire,  too  re  subtle 
Than  tin-  Iflervcj  lightning,  .  .  .  yet  1  should 
Hegbct  the  danger.         Skirle*.  The  Wedding,  IL  ». 


v.  1. 


Could  not  Instruct  me  to  dispose  Iter  i 
She  could  be  blurs  defeneed  from  all  men  s  e 
Skirley,  Bird  in  a  t 

2.  To  defend;  vindicate;  maintain. 

Tllla  Gosuell  with  Invincible  courage,  w  ith  rare  constan- 
cy, with  hole  leale,  sue  hnth  maintained  inberowneeuuii- 
tries  without  change,  and  d> fenced  against  all  kiogdomes 
that  sought  change.       i,»jfy,  Euphues  aitd  his  England. 

defenselesg,  defenceless  (de-fens'les), a.  [< </c- 
fense,  defenee,  +  -less.]  Being  without  defense ; 
without  means  of  repelling  assault  or  injury. 
Defencelet*  and  unarm 'd,  expose  my  Life. 

Coiurrere,  tx.  of  Ovid  a  Art  of  Love. 

defenselessly,  defencelegsly  (de-fens'les-li), 
ade.    In  a  defenseless  or  unprotected  manner. 

de-fens'les- 
orwith- 
ofamans 

condition. 

defensert,  defencert,  ».  A  defender. 

If  I  may  know  any  at  tbeir  fautors,  comforters,  u 
lers.  or  defrncm.  Fvxe,  Martyrs,  p.  ML 

defensibility  (de-fen-si-bil'i-ti),  n.    f^<  defet 
ble :  see  -ftiiify.]  Capabilityof  beim_ 
defensibleness, 

defensible  (de-fen' si -bl),  a.  [Formerly  also 
defemeible  (s  ME.  defenuMe,  <  OF.  defensible. 


defensible  city. 
Making  the  place  which  i 

■  part  of  the  palace 


had  already  fortified. 
,  Henry  II..  IX.  vl.  |S0. 


Is  yet  defcnMle;  we  may  make  It  good 
Till  your  powers  rescue  us 

Fletcker(and  antdker),  raise  (hie,  v.  1 

2.  That  may  be  vindicated,  mail 
titled :  as,  a  defensible  cause. 

The  two  latter  .  .  .  have  been  writers  ot  prose,  before 
whom  Uie  poet  takes  precedence,  by  Inherited  and  defen- 
eMc  prerogative  Sledman.  Vict,  Poets,  p,  121 

3f.  Contributing  to  defense ;  < 
ing;  prepared  to  defend. 

Come  agvyn  to  tber  sen 
And  euery  man  In  dej*n*atae  wise. 

Oenerydes  (K.  IL  T.  »,\  1.  1888. 
And  that  euery  cltexen  or  other  w(yn  Uie  cite  haue  rfe- 
feneahlc  wepyn  w*yn  uyiu  self,  for  kefiyiige  of  Uie  pease. 

Knrdieh  tfiVds  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  p.  SS8. 
Whora  nothing  hat  the  sound  of  Hotspurs  name 
IMd  seem  defennbU,  Skat.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  li.  S. 

Defenalhlc  casemate    See  casematel. 

defonalblenesa  ;<l^-fen'si-bl-ue»),  n.  Defenai- 
bility. 


defendn  (de-fen'd/t).  a.  [OF.,  pp.  of  defrndre. 
defend.  J    In  her,,  having  defenses:  used  when 


Severe  defences  may  lie  made  agslnst  wearing  any 

under  a  certain  breadth.  Sir  W,  Temyds, 

8.  The  science  of  defending  against  attack  by 
force  of  arms ;  skill  in  defending  from  danger 
by  means  of  weapons  or  of  tho  flsta;  specifi- 
cally, fencing  or  boxing. 

■•  He  Is,"  (said  be)  "  a  man  of  great  defence. 
Expert  In  liattel  and  in  deedes  of  armea," 

Ssenaer,  f.  Q.,  V.  IL  5. 
Henry  VIII.  made  the  professors  of  thktartaonm|*ny, 
or  corporation,  by  letters  patent,  wherein  tho  art  Is  Inti- 
tuled tho  Noble  .Vience  of  Defence. 

Tke  Tkird  Cnirertitjr  vf  £nofaiuf,  quototl  In  Strut  t  a 
(Sports  and  I'uatimea,  p.  ili. 

9.  pi.  In  her.,  the  natural  weapons  of  an  ani- 
mal used  as  a  bearing,  as  the  tusks  of  a  boar, 
or  the  like.  -Angle  of  defense.  See  nn^le'.-Coat 
of  defense.  "wcuuj'J.  -Coundl  of  defense,  jwisn. 

t'.—  Defense  en  droit.  In  /'rr«ie4-Cail«ldiai»  (uie,  u  de. 
feuae  on  the  law ;  a  demurrer;  ailenlal  that  the  plaUitllt* 
aHegations  are  sufficient  to  show  a  cause  of  action. —  De- 
fense en  fait,  In  PreneA-Canadutn  taw,  a  defense  on  the 
facts ;  a  general  denial  of  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiffs 
complaint,  or  a  spedOc  denial  of  some  of  them.—  Defense 
au  fond  en  fait.  In  Prtnck-r.tnndian  lie.  a  general  de- 
fcnueot  the  allegations  of  plaintiff  s  complaint  —  Defense 
month.  Same  as/'iiee-nwmfA. — Dermal  defenses.  See 
derasnL— Dilatory  defense,  equltabls  dofenae,  etc. 
See  the  adjectives  —  DstCb  Q»f«Ose  gee  Vntck.—  Ua» 
Of  defense.  («)  Milit.:  (1)  Aoontiiiuouafortiiledline.ora 
succeesiou  of  fortified  polntA.  (2)  Tlh'  distance  from  the 
wlieiit  of  a  iMMtlon  to  the  op|s»ite  rlank  Co  A  method  or 
course  to  1m-  puraneil  in  onnductlng  n  defense  of  any  kind. 
—To  be  In  a  posture  ot  defense,  to  he  prepared  to 
resist  an  opponent  i>r  an  enemy  with  all  the  means  of 
defense  In  one's  power. 

defonset,  defencet  (de-fens'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  rf/>- 
fensen,  <  OF.  defenttr,  deffenser,  defeneer  —  Pr. 


[ME.;  <  defensible.]  With 


Eche  of  you  in  your  owne  personea  defensibtv  s 

t'astan  Letter,,  II.  iii. 

[Early  mod.  E.  also  defeneion  t  < 


defensiont, « 

of.  *mkm 
=  I 


deffension  —  Sp.  defrnsion  aa  Pg. 

•.  (fi/  s«o«e,  <  ML.  de- 


tt-s: j  c  rwovtiv  M    in.  w  ri  esetvm  *  wij  t  rrcsvi 

fensio(n-),  defenao,  <  L.  defendere.  pp.  defensns, 

A  defense. 


defensione^ 

i  lellse,     L.  il-  'f 

defend:  see  defend,  defense.] 

No  defeneion  could  take  place,  hut  all  wont  by  lyrannio 
and  ineere  extortion,  Fiixe,  Martyrs,  p.  lbft. 

dofousive  (de-fen'siv), a.  and  it.  [<  OF.  defensif, 
F.  dJfensif  =  Pr.  defenmn  =  8p.  Pg.  defensiro  = 
It.  defensive),  difenMra,  <  ML.  "detensitvt  (fem. 
defentira,  >  OF.  defensive,  a  fortification),  <  L. 
defendere,  pp.  de/ewm/i,  defend:  see  defend,  de- 
fense.] I.  a.  1.  Serving  to  defend;  proper  for 
defense :  as,  defensive  armor. 

The  bousoe.  which  are  built  are  as  wanxie  and  defensive 
agaluat  w  Ind  ami  weather  as  If  they  were  tiled  and  slated. 
Quoted  in  Ca}d.  Jid\n  Smitk'e  True  Travels,  II.  t>. 
Ttefenrir*  anus  lay  by,  aa  useless  here. 
Where  massy  balls  the  neighboring  rocks  do  tear. 


2.  Of  the  nature  of  defense;  consisting  in  re- 
sisting attack  or  aggression  :  as,  defensive  war, 
in  distinction  from  offcastrc  war,  which  is  ag- 
gressive. 

Since,  therefore,  we  cannot  win  by  an  offensive  war.  at 
least  a  land  war,  the  model  of  our  government  •rem* 
naturally  contrived  for  the  defeneiet  part. 

Diyden,  lard,  of  All  for  I^ive. 

3.  In  a  state  or  posture  to  defend :  as,  a  de- 
fensive  attitude.— J 


Digitized  by  Google 


II.  n.  Tiiat  which  defends  or 
tense ;  a  safeguard ;  a  security. 


for  do- 


t'ontclnlngw  a  resolution  nominee,  u.ochlnge  Ibe  feml- 
I  gnrenncnt  (n  mouarchjr  i  »•*.  a  <!</>»«•>»  of  her 


Wan  preventive,  upon  Jiut  fears,  are  true  lif/rnstivs, 

/Aaron, 

The  defensive,  the  state  or  attltuite  of defense ;  the  state 
of  being  ready  to  meet  or  ward  off  attack. 

t'mlcr  these  circumstances,  Ik*  ttefeneire,  for  the  pres- 
ent, mual  be  your  only  care,  /.ineofn.  In  Raymond,  p.  SM. 

To  be  on  the  defensive,  or  to  stand  on  the  aafen- 

alve,  to  be  or  aland  in  a  state  or  in  nunc  of  defense  or  re- 
sistance, in  opposition  to  aggression  or  attack. 

Prom  that  time  |tbe  battle  of  MetauroaL  for  fnor  more 
year*.  Hannibal  coulil  but  eland  m  Ike  defenetce  In  the 
eoathemuKat  corner  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Sntyc.  Brit.,  XI.  444. 

defensively  (dy-fbn'aiv-1  i ),  adr.  In  a  defensive 
manner ;  on  the  defensive ;  in  defense. 

Osnisludunum,  where  the  Roman*  had  tea  tot  lliem- 
selves  t..  dwell  pleasantly,  ratller  then  dttentimtu,  was 
not  fortlnesl.  WHS,  His*.  Eng.,  II. 

defensor  (de-fen'sor),  h.  [L.,  <  defendere,  pp. 
tfr/eam*,  defend :  'see  defend.']  One  who  de- 
fends. Hence  -  (a)  In  ton*,  lav,  a  local  magistrate  of 
niinor  Jurisdiction  charged  with  the  dnty.  anions  others, 
of  appointing  curators  or  guardlaiia  for  Infanta  bavins  in- 
considerable estates.   The  name  has  also  been  applied  to 
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time  or  the  occurrence  of  some  event,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  ordinary  iharea  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  given 
MllKial  percentage  of  profit.  BilJirU. 

II.  i«fru«j«.  To  wait ;  delay ;  procrastinate. 
Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  he  wise  ; 
To-morrow's  sun  to  thee  may  never  rise. 

Cenj/reer,  To  Cobham. 


(I>  One  who  took  up 
ly,  of  a  defendant. 


one  who  volunteered  to  represent  in  defense  an  absentee 
or  Incapable  person,   (ft)  In  eicif  law:  (1)  A  defendant. 

up  the  defense,  and  assumed  the  Itatitli- 
I  advocate,  patron,  procurator, 
oceognitor.  (4)  A  curator  or  guardian,  (e)  In  canon  fosr, 
the  counsel  and  custodian  of  the  property  of  a  ehurch.-- 
Fldel  Defensor.  See  Defender  if  Ike  MillA,  under  de- 
fender. 

defensory  (de-fen'so-ri),  a.  [=  OF.  defentoire, 
deffeiuoire,  <  ML.  'defenmarius  (ucut,  drfctuo* 
rium,  a  defense),  <  L.  defender*,  defend:  see 
defend.'}  Tending  to  defend;  defensive.  j«Ao- 
awn. 

defer*  (dy-fer'J.r.;  pret.  and  pp.  deferred,  ppr. 
deferring.  [<  OF.  aeferer,  F.  atferer  =  8p.  Pg. 
deferir  —  It.  defcrire,  charge,  accuse,  intr.  give 
way,  <  L.  deferre  (pp.  detains),  bring  down, 
bring  before,  give,  grant,  also  (with  ace.  nostra 
as  E  Mate?)  charge,  aivMiae,  <  de,  down,  +  ferre 
as  E.  orarl.  Cf.  delate*.]  t  fron*.  If.  To  offer; 
render;  assign:  as,  to  defer  the  command  of 
an  army. 

The  worahlp  de/errtd  to  the  Virgin.  Beerint. 
9.  To  refer ;  leave  to  another's  judgment  and 
determination. 


 i  (def'cr-ens),  n.  [<  F.  deference  —  Sp. 

Pg.  defereneia  =  It.  dtferensa,  <  L.  as  if  •drfe- 
rentia,  <  dcferen(t-)a,  ppr.  of  deferre,  defer:  see 
defer*.]  A  yielding  in  opinion;  submission  to 
the  opinion,  judgment,  or  wish  of  another; 
hence,  regard,  respect,  or  submission  in  gen- 
eral :  as,  a  blind  deference  to  authority. 

others ;  so  that  he 'has  no  rf'/^rHw'iur  tlM'lrTntHus'l'l'.ii's. 
tempera,  or  conditions.  L«ct». 

Adam's  Speech,  at  parting  with  the  Angel,  has  Id  It  a 
Deference  and  Gratitude  agreeable  to  an  Interior  Nature. 

-idilisnw,  .spectator,  No.  34Ti, 

It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  produce  examples  of 
Injur)'  to  a  state  from  the  too  speedy  termination  of  bos- 
tllltles  In  deference  to  tbe  public  voice.  AroupAaui. 

When  personal  Inquiry  has  been  thorough,  unbiased, 
■  a  violation  of  natural  law  to  aay  that 
d  put  it  aside  In  deference  to  others, 
r  superior 'luallArailno. 

Otadttone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  190. 

deferent  (def'er-ent),  a.  and  ".  [=  F.  deferent 
=  Hp.  I'g.  It.  deferente,  <  L.  deferenUAt,  ppr.  of 

I.  a.  Bear- 
away  ; 
it:  op- 
of  the 


denbrinire 

of  growing  cool;  coolness;  lukewarmneaa. 
[Hare.] 

Young  beginners  are  .  .  .  not  so  easily  tempted  to  a 
recession,  till  after  a  long  time,  by  a  leiolutloti  nf  arte*- 
lions,  .hey  are  abated^  j^^a^ta 

2.  In  pathot.,  abatement  or  decrease  of  fever 
or  feverish  symptoms. 

All  goes  well,  though  slowly  ;  and  as  completeness  is 
more  precious  than  rapidity  of  cure,  we  t 


to  mark  time  and  watch  gratefully  the  pnicrae  "f  </e/er- 
resreMre,  which  Is  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

Aonafea  fiari. 

defeudalize  (drj-fu'dal-ia),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
defcndalu-ed,  ppr.  defendaliang.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
feudally.]  To  deprive  of  feudal  character  or 
form. 

deffalt,  a.    [OF.,  pp.  of  defaire,  dtfa  ire,  undo, 
defeat:  see  defeat,]   In  her.,  same  as  deca/nte'. 
defflyt  (def'li),  adv.   A  corrupt  form  of  deftly. 

They  dauncen  oV^fy.  anil  singen  soote. 


The  commissioners  . 
Earl  of  Northumberland. 


deterred  the  nutter  unto  tho 
Bacm.  Hist.  Hen.  VIL,  67. 

U.  intrant.  To  yield  to  another's  opinion; 
submit  in  opiniou:  with  fo. 

They  not  only  deferred  la  his  ooinKls  III  pilUick  sa- 
sembliea,  but  be  waa  moreover  the  umpire  of  domeetlck 
uiatbira.     Spenct,  U.  of  Varilla  s  Hist.  House  of  Meillda 

UltMX  p.  S.ej. 
Yon    whose  stupidity  and  Insolence 
I  must  defer  to.  soothe  at  every  turn. 

Br-  letting.  Ring  and  Hook,  II. 

defer1  (de-fer'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deferred,  ppr. 
deferring.  [An  alteration,  after  defer*,  of  differ, 
<  "ME.  different  (rare),  put  off,  <  OF.  differcr, 
F.  differcr  =  Sp.  diferir  =  Pg.  differir  =  It.  tfe- 
frrire,  diferire,  defer,  delay,  <  il  differre  (pp. 
dilatiu),  carry  different  ways,  aeatter,  put  off, 
defer  (intr.  differ,  be  different,  whence  directly 
K.  differ),  <  rfis-,  apart,  away,  +  ferre,  carry, 
=  E.  tVarl :  see  differ,  dilate,  detag*.]  L  rraas. 
1.  To  delsy;  put  off;  postpone  to  a  future 
time:  as,  to  defer  the  execution  of  a  design. 

Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  ot  tbe  city  until  night. 

.VAot.,  t  Heu.  VI.,  Iv.  T. 
flod, 

e  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
the  glory  of  Ids  name. 

Miltem,  3.  A.,  I,  474. 
we  defer  onr  JoysJ  ^  ^  volpone  1IL  «. 
to  wait; 


deferre,  carry  down:  see  defer*.] 
ing  off  or  away;  carrying  off;  eonvevinga 
specifically,  in  trnaf.  and  phifniol.,  efferent 
posed  to  afferent :  as,  tho  deferent  duot  o 
testes. 

The  figures  nf  pipes,  or  concaves,  throagh  which  aaunds 
paas,  or  the  other  UmIIcs  deferent,  conduce  to  Hie  variety 
and  alteration  of  the  sounds.      TMesm,  Nat,  HlsL,  |  Hu. 

Deferent  canal,  the  tube  by  which  the  seminal  Ituld  of 
a  main  animal  ts  conveyed  from  tho  testicles  to  the  ex- 
ternal sexual  organs.  Also  called  the  eferrnt  duel,  or  rus 

deferens. 

IT.  n.  1,  That  which  carries  or  conveys;  a 
conductor. 

Hard  bodies  refuse  not  altogether 
to  lie  mediums  of  sounds  Hut  all  of 
them  are  dull  and  unapt  deferente, 

Bacm,  Nat.  Hist.,  I  H7. 

Specifically — 2.  A  vessel  or  duct 
in  the  human  body  for  tbe  con- 
veyance of  fluids  Deferent  or 

the  epicycle,  or  simply  the  deferent 

(also  cslled  the  ©rfrif),  in  the  1'tolcmnlc 
system  of  astrummiy.  a  circle  upon  the 
circumference  of  which  another  circle 
was  supposed  to  move,  this  second  cir- 
cle being  called  the  rjacycle,  and  carry- 
ing the  body  of  the  planet. 

It  was  In  this  simple  and  convincing  manner  that  Co- 
pernicus accounted  for  tbe  second  Inequalities  of  the 
planets,  by  substituting  the  <irblt  of  the  earth  (»r  the  three 
eliirycles  of  the  superior  planets  anil  the  tan  deferente  of 
the  Inferior.  Small. 

deferential  (def-e-ren'shal),  a.  [=  F.  deferen- 
tiel,  <  L.  as  if  'itcTertmtUilis,  <  'defercntia,  <  defc- 
ren(  t-)$,  ppr.  of  deferre  :  see  drfcrent,  deference.] 

1.  Expressing  or  characterised  by  deference; 
respectful  in  manner. 

Their  guilt  la  w  rapped  In  deferential  names. 

LoirWf.  Te  mourn  Mutant  or 

2.  In  anat.,  conveying  away  or  carrying  off; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  vas  deferens,  or 
deferent  duct  of  the  testes. 

The  deferential  end  of  the  ti-tflcular  tube  opens  hito  a 
sac  close  to  tlie  anus.         Uusley,  Anat  Invert.,  p.  tits. 

deferentially  (dcf-e-rcn'shal-i),  adr.  In  a 
deferential  manner;  with  deference. 

And  did  Sir  Aylmer  (deferentially 
"rand" 


A\  ilis  esers;  -". 
raeeSMwd  f,f,J. 
the  epItTcle;  A  IK 
/I,  UM  Oetemt  or 
prnlt. 


Wllb  Hearing  chair  and  lower  d  accent)  think - 
For  people  talk  d  -  that  it  was  wholly  wise! 

.  Aylmct.  Field. 


put  off:  applied 


deflablet,  «.  [ME.  dgffyablc;  <  defy  +  -aMr.] 
Digestible. 

And  he  must  drawe  Kim  to  places  of  mrete  ayre  and 
hungry  ;  and  el*  noiirishable  nieetee  and  dufuaUe  also. 
Juliana  Hernere,  Trcstyse  of  Fysahynge  wyth  an  Angle, 

IM.  i,  basC 

defiance  (dA-fl'ana),  «.  [<  ME.  drfyauner,  < 
OF.  defiance,  defiance,  lir^tianre.  F.  tie  fiance  (= 
Pr.  desfiaiua  =  OSp.  denfianza  =  It.  diffidauM, 
diffldenra,  duftdansa),  <  ML.  diffidentia,  diffl- 
dantia,  lack  of  faith,  distrust,  defiance,  <  L.  dtf- 
fiden'U)*,  ppr.  of  diffidere,  ML.  also  diffldarr, 
distrust,  defy:  see  defiant,  diffident,  and  cf.  «fi/- 
fidencc,  ult.  a  doublet  of  defiance.]  If.  Sus- 
picion; mistrust. 

Major  Holmes,  who  I  perceive  would  fain  get  to  be  free 
and  fVlniil>  with  my  wile,  but  I  shall  prevent  It.  ami  she 
herself  hath  also  a  ief^,^  against  him. 

/•eyjrs.  Wary.  I  245. 

2.  The  act  of  one  who  defies;  a  challenge  to 
fight;  an  invitation  to  combat;  a  call  to  an 
adversary  to  fight  if  he  dare. 

As  two  contentious  Kings,  that,  on  each  little  Jar. 
0e fiancee  send  forth,  proclaiming  oiicn  war. 

/^wyf.ea,  fol>oll.lon,  IIL  100. 
ne  then  commanded  his  trumpeter  to  sound  a  defiance 
Co  his  challengers.  awnft, 

3.  A  elialletige  to  meet  in  any  contest ;  a  rail 
npon  one  In  make  good  any  assertion  orchargr ; 
an  invitation  to  maintain  any  cause  or  point. — 

4.  Contempt  of  opposition  or  danger;  a  daring 
or  resistance  that  implies  contempt  of  an  ad- 
versary, or  disregard  of  any  opposing  force :  as, 
he  pressed  forward  in  defiance  of  the  storm. 

Pride  In  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
1  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  peas  by. 

Mdtmilh,  Traveller  1.  10. 
Their  towers  that  looked  defiance  at  the  sky. 
Fallen  by  their  own  vast  weight,  in  fragments  lie. 

Bryant,  Ruble  ot  Itallca. 
It  is  one  tiling  to  UkedeAanre  and  another  thing  to  like 
Its  cmiSciiUMIK-ca.  Gear  re  Eliot,  Ukddletikari  b,  IL  41. 

To  bid  defiance  to.  or  to  set  at  defiance,  to  defy: 
brave:  as,  to  UU  defiance  tn  ridicule  or  critkUtu:  to  art 
public  opinion  at  defiance. 

He  bidt  defiance  to  the  gaping  crowd.  (frannlle. 

defiant  (de-fi'ant>,  a.  [<  OF.  rfetinnf,  defiant. 
F.  defiant  '=  It.  deafiant  =  ()Sp.  desfiante  =  It. 
diffidente,  dufidantc,  <  L.  diffiaen(t-)i>,  difctruM- 
ful.  defiant,  ppr.  of  diffidere,  distrust,  ML.  also 
diffidare,  distrust,  defy,  >  OF.  tUficr,  F.  deter, 
defy:  seo  defy,  diffidc,  and  cf.  diffident,  ult.  a 
doublet  of  defiant.}  L'haracterizea  by  defiance, 
or  bold  opposition  or  antagonism;  challeng- 
ing. 

ile  spoke  first  to  Mar)  Stuart,  who.  half  frightened,  half 
defiant,  found  llrraelf  on  the  edge  of  a  cullltict  to  which 
resources  were  manifestly  Inadequate. 

Frmule,  Hist  Eng..  Reign  ot  Kllsaheth.  Iv 

defiantly  (df.fl'ant-li),  adr.  In  a  < 
ner;  with  defiance. 
deflantaeM  (dtj-fl'unt-nes),  n. 


(There  was  a]  reason  why  he  did  not  defer  him  at  first 
for  his  answer,  till  some  mure  of  the  magistrates  and 


depuliea  mLght  bat  e  liern  aaaemblcd 
R'ia'Arop,  Hist.  -Si 


w  England.  II.  las. 
Deferred  bonds. 


Ile  answered,  not  raising  his  voice 
drfiantneet.  tleorye  Klin 

i-to-ri).  a.  [Im 


but  speaking  with 
Miildlrmarrh.  M. 


Deferred  annuity.  N»  nnni 

IhjimIs  issued  by  a  government  or  company,  entitling  tbe 
holder  to  a  gradually  Increasing  rale  nf  interest  up  to  a 
spei-iltcd  rale,  when  Ibey  are  converted  Into  or  classed  as 
active  bonds  Bitkelt,  Counting  House  Hlct— Deferred 
pa/,  an  allowan.v  uf  two|ience  |ier  day  tiuiil  to  soldli-rs 
and  non  commissioned  omccrs  serving  int  no  Ktitlsh  army 
on  dlsebanre,or  payalde  on  death.  A  similar  allowance 
of  twopence  per  day  Is  pul '  anuuaUy  to  all  men  In  the 
army  reserve,  any  nuiii  earned  by  a  man  d>ini.'  during  the 
year  bring  paid  U>  his  r.-jiti-Miilstl v.  <  —Deferred  shares 
shares  Issued  by  a  raiu|»li)  »  bleb  do  not  entitle  the  bolder 
to  share  In  the  profit,  until  the  esplratlou  of  a  specitlcd 


p.  <  defy  + 


(de-fer'ment),  n.  [<  dr/rr2  + -atesf.]  f'> 
A  putting  off;  postponement. 

But,  sir,  my  grief,  joined  with  tho  Instant  business. 
Begs  a  deferment.  Sir  J.  Suckltna. 

deferrer  (de-fer'er),  n.    [<  defer*  +  -cr*.]   One  4 
who  postjiones  or  puts  off;  a  procrastiimtor.      quality  of  being  defiant. 

A  CTeal  deferrer,  long  in  hope,  grown  numb 
With  sloth,  yet  greedy  still  of  what  a  to  com*. 

B.  J.,nmn.  tr.  of  Horace  s  An  of  rVictry. 

deferret,  B.  [ME..  <  L.  deferrerr,  boil  down,  ie^^  nXu": 
Isoil  thoroughlv.  <  de.  down,  +  /.7-rpre,  boll:  •*>u,ry-i  Bidding 
sec  fervent.]    to  boil  down. 

Defrot  carene,  and  sane  In  oon  man  em 

Of  mint  Is  made.    Defnit  of  deferrvno 

Til  Uilrke. 

I \illadita.  Huilivndrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  504 

defervescence,  deferve8ccncy(de-fi  r-vfH'i  ns, 

-en-«i),  n.    [<  L.  drfrriti>nn(U)»,  ppr.  of  <fr(/r- 

rcj.iere',  cease  boiling,  cool  down,  almte.  <  de,  dehbnmze  (ile -n'brt-nlx).  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
off.  +  ft  ret -cm;  inceptive  <»f  ferte  r, .  lsnil:  see  detbrinited,  ppr.  dctibrinizinq.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
ferient.}    1.  Abatement  of  heat;  the  state   fibrin  +  -ite.)    To  deprive  *f  fibrin:  spe^u- 


Lt Iters  detinUiru. 

Skelf«rd,  I>earne.l  IHecouraes  (ltSx),  p 

deflhrinate  (devfi'bri-nat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

defibrinated,  ppr.  defibrinating.    [<  de-  priv.  + 

fibrin  +  -ate.)    To  defibrinize. 
defibrination  <  dt-fl-bri-na'ahon ).  ».  The  act  or 

process  of  drfibrinizing,  or  depriving  of  fibrin, 
defibrinise  (de  n'bri-nix),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp 

drtibrini.-rd,  ppr.  defibfini.-ina.    (<  de-  priv.  " 
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deubrinizo 

cally  used  of  removing  fibrin  from  fresh  blood 
;  it  with  rods. 


(do- fifth 'ens),  n.    [See  drfiriency.] 
Tbo  state  of  being  deficient;  s>  deficiency. 


[Kare  or  obsolete.] 
Ij»  thto  third  part  of  ] 


which  to  poesy ,  I  cu  ro- 
ll- 1«L 


defigurer.  for- 
,  disfigure:  see 
To  figure;  de- 


It  would  argue  .loudness  iu  the  otlirr  . 
^ri>i9«  and  distrust  iif  themselves,  not  to  I 
of  hto  reason  lu  any  lb  1,1  whalsuever, 

MU>.,n.  Elkonoklattee,  Pref 

deficiency  (df -fish 'en-si),  u. ;  pL  oV/teiencte* 
(•six).  [Also drfinence;  =  Sp.  I'g.  oVjirscsriVl  = 
It.  r/if/iru-n^o,  <  ML  as  if  'deficit ntui,  <  L,  <i>S- 
«<•«(<->■,  deficient:  «»(Miv'ji(.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  deficient;  a  lack  or  failing;  a  falling 
short;  incompleteness,  as  of  intelligence,  at- 
tainments, or  performance. 

Marlborough  waa  a  man  not  only  of  the  moat  Idle  and 
frivolous  l»lr»ll1l»,  lull  «ii  ao  miserably  Ignorant,  thai  hto 
.  mado  him  Uie  ridicule  uf  hi. 


t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  </<  ri- 
[<  F.  defilade,  n.,  <  'de- 
r,  protect  from  enfilade  (q.  v.),  defile:  see 
lie'.]    In  fort.,  to  arrange  the  plan 


I  Um  U  8  govern 

1  

.v.  a.  ««.,ixi.an. 
thing  is  deficient ; 

f  which  causes  colour-blindness  cannot  be 
r  any  conceivable  process.      Tail.  Light,  I  Id. 

3.  Lack  of  the  necessary  quantity,  uumber, 
etc. ;  inadequacy;  insufficiency:  as,  a  deficiency 
of  troops;  a  deficiency  of  blood. — 4.  Absence: 
loss.  [Kare.] 

Tho'  thou  wert  scattered  to  the  wind, 

wttXW*^--- 

TfnHfft0Ht  Two  Voic**. 

Deficiency  Mil.  SeeMlfi.  Deficiency  of  an  alxebral- 
oal  curve,    -tee  curm.   General  Deficiency  BflL  "ee 

btil*  =  Syn.  lusufflHency,  scantiness,  mcagemees.  scarci- 
ty, dearth.   For  comparuoii  with  dejfeetivewe*.  see  defer- 


at  (d£-fi*h'ont),  a.  [=  F.  deficient  a  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  deficicnte,~<  L.  deficient-)*,  ppr.  of  Je- 
ficcrc,  lack,  fail,  be  wanting:  see  defect.]  1. 
Lacking;  wanting;  incomplete, 

Jnst  as  aiueh  aa  the  love  of  (Jud's  law  to  deficient,  moat 
the  fear  of  mall' I  law  be  called  In  to  supply  Ita  place. 

//.  Spencer,  Social  Statu-.,  p.  222. 

2.  Defective;  imperfect;  inadequate:  as,  de- 
ficient strength. 

For  iiatnrc  an  preposterously  to  err, 

Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  aenae, 

Sana  witchcraft  cnulil  not  —     Shat.,  Othello,  L  S. 

3.  Not  having  a  full  or  adequate  supply :  as,  the 
country  is  deficient  in  the  means  of  carrying  on 
war.  Deficient  hyperbola.  In  iiw/A.,  a  curve  which 
meets  the  Hue  at  infinity  al  only  one  real  point :  a  curve 
which  haaone  ami  Iml  one  real  asymptote,  and  which  d.« 
not  ran  oft  to  Infinity  elsewhere.  1«  to  so  called  (first  by 
Newton)  at  hating  hut  one  aaymptot..  Instead  of  two. 
See,  hupeeb-ia  Also  called  rfe/srtfw  AnierfWa  -Dettdent 
number,  In  un/A.,  a  number  the  >um  of  whose  aliquot 
p.rUli  lessU»sn  the  ■"«"'«  ^f-  f"'.  J  «J  »  detect 

*dei|uale. 

deflciently  (df-flsh'ent-li),  adr.  In  a  deficient 
manner;  insufficiently;  inadequately. 

deflcientneBB  (de-flsh'ent-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  deficient.  [Kare.] 

deficit  (def'i-sit),  ».  [=  F.  deficit  —  Kp.  Pg.  It 
D.  (1.  Dan.  Sw.  deficit,  <  L.  deficit,  it  is  wanting, 
3d  per*,  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  deficrre,  be  want- 
ing: seo  deficient.']  A  failure  or  falling  off  in 
amount;  specifically,  a  financial  deficiency:  as, 
•  deficit  in  tho  taxes  or  revenue. 

Squandering  and  payment  by  loan,  to  no  way  to  check 
a  deficit.  Cwrfstr.  rYcurh  Ker„  I,  III.  • 

Protuae  f  ipendlture.  demaiwilna  more  than  or.uld  I*  snt 
from  crippled  Indtutry,  liaal  caitae.)  a  chninic  drlieit. 

II.  Spmcer.  —,u ,1  v  uf  iluciul.,  p.  Iii. 

defidet,  v.  t.   8ee  diffide, 

do  fide  (d6  fl'de).    |X,.,  of  faith:  ffc.  of;  fide, 

abt  of  fide*,  faith:  see  faith.]   Of  the  faith; 

authoritative;  authentic. 

The  poorer  cuueee  are  not,  for  the  moat  part,  even  ar. 
iinainted  with  the  dtotlnrtlon  between  what  to  to  be  lie- 
lleved  to  be  d<  fid*  aud  what  la  |iopalarlv  tnuicht  them  aa 
truth.  /'nary.  Eirenicon,  p.  112. 

defier  (df-R'er),  n.  (Tormerly  also  di  fyrr;  < 
rf>f«  +  -crl.  Of.  OF.  deficur."]  One  who  defies 
or  aarea.  (*)  A  cliallenaer ;  one  who  oaaUeafjas  another 
to  coralatl  or  encounter.  16)  <Hie  wlio  acta  in  oppoallion 
or  contempt :  a*,  a  uV, «er  of  the  law*. 

He  w»»  ever 
A  liioac  and  ntn>ntf  drttrr  of  alt  order. 

c>lrlchrr,  Wlldtf.HW  (l.aae.  I.  I. 

deflgnrationt  (de-fig-u-ra'shon),  a.  f<  defti/nre 
+  -ation :  equiv.  to  di»^oaro/ioi».]  A  disfigur- 
ing; disfiguration* 
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r^jtauratitmM  and  deformation*  of  f'hrtot. 

Bp.  Hail,  Remain.,  p.  aa 

deflgnxe?  (de-fig'ur),  r.  t.    [<  F.  i 
merly  daifigurer  (ill>.  defigurart), 
disfigure]    1,  To  disfigure. —  S. 
lineate ;  represent  figuratively. 

(hi  the  pavement  of  the  Mid  chapped  bo 
aa  thay  are  here  dejt^umi. 

W«ee<r,  Ancient  Funeral  Uonuaienta,  p.  M4. 

By  thto  [Uhyrlnlhl  drfioured  they  tho  nerplraed  life  of 
man,  n. inbred  aail  Intancled  with  manifold  nilachtefa,  one 
aucceedlng  amither.  S.m.ty*,  Travail ea,  p.  as. 

defilade  (def-i-lad'),  v 

laital,  ppr.  defilading, 
filer, 

defile^.]  In  fort.,  to  arrange  the  plan  and  pn 
file  of  (a  fortification)  so  as  to  proteot  ita  lines 
from  enfilading  fire,  and  its  interior  from  plung- 
ing or  re  verse  fire.  Also  defile. 
defilading  (def-i-la'ding),  n.  That  branch  of 
fortification  the  object  of  which  is  to  deter- 
mine the  directions  or  heights  of  the  lines  of 
rampart  or  parapet,  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
work  may  not  be  incommoded  by  a  fire  directed 
to  it  from  neighboring  eminences.    Also  defile- 

defile1  (dy-01'),  r.  f.:  pret.  and  pp.  defiled,  ppr. 
defiling.  [Altered,  in  imitation  of  tho  simple 
verb  file?,  of  same  meaning,  from  MK.  defouUn, 
mod.  obs.  defiml,  defile,  <  L.  de-  +  UE.ftmlrn. 
make  foul  (whence  mod.  fouL  r.),  with  paralM 
form  fylen,  whence  mod.  file*:  see  dcfoull,  dc- 
fwP.)  I.  To  make  unclean,  dirty,  or  impure; 
noil ;  befoul. 

They  that  touch  pitch  will  he  defied. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  lit.  i 

S.  Figuratively,  to  sully  or  tarnish,  as  reputa- 
tion, etc. 

They  shall  dt/Ue  thy  LrUhtacas.  Eaelc.  nvilL  7. 

He  to  amonc  the  crealeat  prelates  of  tbo  aire,  however 
hto  character  may  be  defied  by  dirty  hand*. 

Stei/1,  Letter  on  the  Sacramental  Teat. 

3.  To  make  ceremonially  unclean. 

That  which  dieth  of  Itself,  or  to  torn  with  beaala,  he 
•hall  not  .at,  to  defU  himself  therewith.       tot.  Mil.  a, 

Ho  hath  d.*toif  the  aaucUiary  of  tho  Lord.  hum.  lit.  9X 

4.  To  overcome  Uie  chastity  of;  debauch ;  vio- 
late; deflower. 

»hechem  ...  lay  with  her,  and  defied  her. 

Gen.  xulv.  i. 

5.  Totaint.in  amoral  sense;  corrupt;  vitiate; 
debauch;  pollute. 

l»fle  not  yooreelvea  with  the  Idols  of  Dgjft. 

xi.  7. 


deflnita 


Hts  (de-fll'mciit),  n.  (<  F.  defilement. 
.defile:  see  <£yMf»,  t.]   la  fort.,  i 


who 


<  defiJer, 
as  defilathng. 

defller  (d\»-n'ler),  n.  One 
defiles;  one  who  corrupts  o 
who  or  that  which  pollutes. 

Thou  bright  defier 
Of  nymen  i  poreat  bed '.   Shak.,  T,  of  A.,  Iv.  J. 

defiliation  (dtVfil-i-a'shon),  ».    [<  L.  tf«-  priv. 
+  fiUwi,  a  son,  filia,  a  daughter,  +  E.  -afios  . 
see  filiation.]    the  abstraction  of  a  child  i 
iU  parenU;  the  act  of  rendering  child 
[Kare.] 

The  tales  of  falry-splrltlag  nay  shadow  a  lamentable 
verity,  and  the  recovery  of  the  young  Montagu  be  but  a 
solitary  Instance  of  good  fortune  out  of  many  Irreparable 
aud  hopeless  dejUiatlon*.         Lamb,  Chlmncy-Sweepera. 

definable  (dtvfl'na-bl),  a.    [<  define  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  defined,   (a)  f 
ntlMi :  as,  defnaUe  wirrds. 


defiling. 


Ttiat  Supreme  Nstnre,  which  we  cannot  otlierwtoe  d 
than  by  saying  It  to  Infinite:  aa  If  infinite  wore  dtfnaUe, 
or  Infinity  a  subject  fur  our  narrow  understanding. 

Dryden,  Fret,  to  Rellgto  Ijdcl. 


(M  PelemilnaMo  ;  aacerta  I  liable  : 
dV,niutM«  period. 

Concerning  the  time  of  the  end  of  tb 
tion  to  whether  that  time  be  definable  or  no. 

T.  Burmi,  Tlieory  •>(  the  rUrth 


aa,  definable  limits ;  a 
irid,  Iheqnes 


ii/ir.  In 


d.'limili],- 


and  pp.  oVftamf ,  ppr. 

ietlntr. 


deflnably  (d*>-n'iia-bli), 
manner. 

define  (df-fln').  pret 
defining.  [<  ME.  definrn,  difilnen,  <  OF 
definer,  defenir,  dejfinir,  diffiner,  define,  limit, 
finish,  end,  etc.,  F.  ffefftnir  =  Pr.  definir,  difiimr 
=  Sp.  Pg.  «*>»!..•>=  It.  oVUitire,  difitnire  =  D.  dcif- 
nieVcN  =  O.  definiren  =  Dan.  definere  =  Sw.  de- 
finiera,  <  L.  definite,  limit,  settle,  define,  <  de-  + 
finirr,  set  a  limit,  bound,  end :  seejini**,  and  cf . 
defininli.]  I.  frans.  1.  To  determine,  declare, 
or  mark  the  limit  of ;  circumscribe;  determine 
or  indicate  the  bounds  or  outlines  of  with  pre- 
cision; mark  or  set  out  clearly:  as,  to  drjfnr 
the  extent  of  a  "  • 


re  and  yet  inore  define,i  the 


Till  the  I 


Ood  rcqulree  rather  that  we  should  die  than  de  Me  our- 
selves with  inipletto*.  Stiuinyfitet. 

-  Svn.  To  contaminate,  foul,  stain,  dirty.  K«e  taint,  v  t, 
defile2  (df-fil').  «'■;  pret.  and  pp.  defiled,  ppr. 
defiling.  [=  D.  defilrrrn  =  O.  delilir'en  =  Dan. 
defilere  =  Sw.  defilera,  <  OF.  de  filer,  F.  de' filer  ( = 
Sp.  Pg.  detfilar  =  It.  difilare  ).  Ale  off.  defile,  un- 
ravel, unstring,  <  de-  priv.  +  filer,  spin  threads, 
<  fit,  a  thread,  a  file,  rank,  order:  see  file*.]  L 
intrant.  To  march  off  in  a  line,  or  by  files;  file 
off. 

The  Turks  defiled  before  the  enemy.  flitdnm. 

The  army  did  not  defile  Into  the  plains  around  Malaga 
before  the  following  morning. 

f"nr»roH,  Ferd.  and  Its.,  I.  13. 

U,  frusut.  In  fort.,  same  as  defilade. 
defile-  (diV-fll'  or  de'fil),  n.  [Formerly  also 
defile* ;  <  F.  <Ufile\  a  pass,  defile,  prop.  "pp.  of 
de  filer,  defile :  see  defile?,  r.  ]  1 .  A  narrow  pas- 
sage in  a  mountain  region;  a  gorge  through 
which  a  body  of  troops  or  other  persons  can 
pass  in  a  file  or  narrow  line. 

He  sent  the  guides  in  tho  advance,  and  putting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  dashed  through  a  defile  of  tho  mountain, 

frein^,  tlranada,  p,  1H, 

2.  A  march  by  files. 

It  was  a  proud  sight  for  Siena  aa  she  watched  the  defile 
through  her  narrow  and  embattled  streets  of  liaiid  after 
band  of  the  envoys  uf  the  towns  that  acknowledged  her 
swa*. 

C.      A'urfon,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  loo. 
1,  <e*trvA».  Rnrine.  etc.    See  railey. 

 lent1  (de-fil'ment),  a.  [<  defile*  +  -me nt.] 

1 .  The  act  of  defiling,  or  the  state  or  being  de- 
filed; foulness;  nneleauness;  impurity. 

They  are  hrre,  as  at  Mindanao,  very  supcrstltluuj  In 
waahing  and  rU-anslug  themselves  from  lienVntcitu :  and 
for  that  reason  they  delight  to  live  near  Hie  Rivers  or 
streams  of  water.  /wm/.i'er,  Voyagea.  II.  L  1.17. 

2.  Ciuniption  of  morals,  principles,  or  con- 
duet ;  impurity ;  pollution  by  vice  or  sin. 

The  rbsste  csnnut  rake  Into  such  Alth  without  danger 
of  de.ii/ejiicn*.  Addiean,  SpocUtor.  No.  2ao. 


CtmM,,  Works.  IV.  122. 

The  Images  of  objects  at  different  distances  from  the  eye 
ranw  I  t*  •te>.-wl  at  the  -At  i.-  Uric  n;.. n  Ih  ■  r-lmii. 

Tyndatl.  Light  aud  Elect.,  p.  n. 

2.  To  fix,  ewtabllsh,  or  prescribe  authorita- 
tively :  as,  to  define  the  duties  of  an  officer. 

F.ven  had  there  lieen  only  one  state,  and  not  thirteen,  it 
would  probably  have  been  found  convenient  to  detiv  the 
range  of  each  of  the  powers  of  the  commonwealth  in  a 
written  document.    A.  A.  />-. ,  Amer.  LecU.,  p.  190. 

3.  TosUtetheslgnifieationof;  explain  what  is 
expressed  by  (a  wonl,  a  phrase,  etc.);  state  the 
nature  or  essential  properties  of:  as,  to  define 
virt  ue ;  define  your  meaning  more  clearly. 


to  define  thto  light,  whether  by  Sea  or  Land. 


Hard  It  is,  through  the  bad  expression  of  t 
~  ty  sea  or  Land. 

Jfiffon,  nisL  Eng.,  v. 

Like  wit,  much  talked  of,  not  to  lie  defined.  'tluaf. 

Klngaleyl  defines  saperstltiun  to  be  an  unrea- 
>f  the  unknown. 

Xhiicaon,  Nature  and  the  Bllde.  p.  21(1, 

4f.  To  determine;  settle; 

all  I 

JX  infraag.  If.  To  determine;  decide;  give 


were  In 


2.  To  state  a  definition, 
defined  (de-find'),  />.  a.    Having  the  extent  as- 
certained :  having  the  precise  limit  marked,  or 
having  a  determinate  limit ;  definite. 

No  one  had  a  defined  portion  uf  land  or  any  certain 
bounds  to  bis  |>oescaeluiia.  ftrowihain. 

deflnementt  (d^-fln'roent),  «.    [<  OF.  define- 
mrnt,  definition,  finishing,  aceoi 
definer,  defenir,  define :  see  defii 
defining  or  describing;  definition 

no  perdition  In  yon. 

'    Hamlet,  v. 


IT  fde-fl' 
■  of  that 


word. 


any 


U't  your  lmjierfect  Definition  sh 
That  nothing  you,  Uie  weak  AeHner,  kmm 

rru*.  tin  r.l.  HI  It, 


t,  r.  f.    [ME.  ffrSiii*Jiri«,  <  OF.  definu*-, 
stem  of  certain  parts  of  definir,  define: 
fine,  and  cf.  finijth.]    To  define, 
deflnita,  «.    Plural  of  definitnm. 
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I  (def'i-tait),  o.  and  «.  [=  OP.  deflnit,  P. 
Jetftni  =  Hp.  definido  =  Pg.  It.  ddrtnito,  <  I.,  rt>- 
rtHi.'ii.i.  limitecf,  definite,  pp.  of  defimre,  limit, 
define:  see  (/« fine .  j  I.  a.  1.  Having  fixed  limit*; 
bounded  with  precision ;  determinate :  as,  defi- 
nite dimensions ;  definite  measure. 

In  tin.  Bible,  the  highest  heaven  It  certainly  a  .v,>  „iv 
place ,  » ii.-™  (loil »  presence  la  specialty  manifested,  al- 
though at  the  tame  time  It  pervades  the  whole  universe, 
Hanson,  Nature  anil  llie  Itlhk,  p.  m. 

2.  Expressly  or  precisely  prescribed,  fixed,  or 
established. 

II  wm  too  much  the  haUtof  English  politician*  to  take 
H  for  granted  that  there  waa  In  India  a  known  and  rfranthi 
coueljtuliun  by  which  questions  of  this  kind  were  to  Imi 
decided.  Jfaeuutay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Before  any  definite  agency for  social  control  t>  developed, 
there  cxlattacoulrol  arising  partly  from  the  public  opinion 
of  the  If vlntf,  and  niore  largely  from  the  public  opinion  of 
II.  Spencer,  Trill,  of  Soclol.,  |  tiff. 
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on  the  overthrow  nf  Aristotellanltm  and  attaining  lla  ei. 

elo|Hnenl  In  the  formal  logic  of  Kant  ami  lua 
ir>,  mad*  the  definition  a  mere  Hat  of  essential 
all  atalMiilg  u|k,ii  ..11..  footing  ami  sggiegalcd  to- 
gether without  an)  distinction  lietercen  genua  anil  dutcr- 


Definitively  thin 


deflect 
anawer  you. 


Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  Ul.  7 


ThU,  being  an  extremely  nomine 
twen  very  »ell  for  the  deft nllioiu  of  aomv 
li.  »,*!»••  man  «.  el.-    .  ;  MmI.  in  h«i  i™.. 
that  the  elements  of  a  definition  are  ~ 
merely  Joined 
blued  on  oni 
xptanation 


v  Joined  together  without  order  n.ar  alwayt  co 
on  one  Bled  model,  conceive  the  definition  to  he 
mtion  of  the  conetrucllon  of  the  concept  to  b*  I 


concept  to  be  de- 
fined out  of  others  better  known.   According  to  the  two 
Indefinable 


the  dcioi. 


defined ;  he  autwered  definilivet »  -  Uiat  la,  ao  aa  to  define 
oe  decide  with  certainly.  Defi  <uu  la  passive,  de/nitie*  ac 

tire. 

13.  ».  [MI,,  definition,  neut.  of  L.  dr«nitu.; 
definite.]  A  thing  defined.  Agtiffe.  [ftareor 
obsolete.  1 

definitely  (def '1-nit-li ),  adv.   In  a  definite  man- 


I  (def'i-mt-ncs),  n.    Tho  qi 
being  definite  or  defined  In  extent  or 
tion;  exactness;  determinatenes*. 

Hie  right  wurdiaalwayaa power,  and  cofiununlcatce  lu 
deHniteneet  to  our  action. 

Oww  Bint,  Midillemaich,  I.  33o. 

definition  (dcf-i-nish'gn),  ».  [aw  OF.  definition, 
definimtn,  P.  definition  —  Sp.  definieion  m  Pg. 
defimc&o  =  It.  definition*  =  D.  definitie  —  O. 
Pan.  aw.  definition,  <  L.  dr/iiiift«(n-),  a  defini- 
tion (tr.  Or.  6pu>n6e  (.  ioisuv,  define,  limit:  see 
Aoriajii),  <  definire,  define:  see  define.]  1.  Tho 
determination  of  the  limits  or  outlines  of  a 
thing ;  a  marking  out ;  the  state  of  being  clearly 
marked  out  or  outlined;  specifically,  itt  untie*, 
the  defining  power  of  a  lens — that  is,  Usability 
to  give  a  clear,  distinct  image  of  an  object  in 
all  its  important  details.  This  depends  upon 
the  freedom  of  tho  lens  from  Bpherical  and  chro- 
matic aberration. 

The  day  waa  clear,  and  every  mound  and  peak  traced  lit 
outline  with  .lerfeci  .(cflnifiun  against  the  tky. 

0.  ft".  Holme*,  (lid  Vol.  of  Lift,  p,  S*. 

Of  coane,  every  one  who  la  la  the  halilt  of  using  a  tele, 
acofie  In  the  daytime  it  familiar  with  the  fad,  that  on  many 
aeeuilnirly  cloudleaa  daya  there  la  an  otherwise  In-  Isltile 
kind  ff  haw,  whlctl  llnpaira  or  destroys  rfc/mium,  and  tliat 
the  heat  or  brightest  vlalon  la  obtained  lu  the  blue  tky  vial, 
hie  between  large,  floating  ailllllll.  .Virtwv,  IV.  fM. 

2.  The  act  of  stating  the  signification  of  a  word 
or  phrase,  or  the  essential  properties  of  a  thing. 

Definition  Is  to  closely  connected  with  claatlflcation 
that,  until  the  nature  of  the  latter  process  It  In  aoutfl 
nM-atnre  understood,  the  former  cannot  he  ducuascd  to 
much  purpote.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  I.  v  hi  1 1. 

■  of  liberty,  theae 
i  aliout  Ita  uVauifioM. 
Jtaeauiau,  lltalory. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  signification  of  a  word  or 
phrase,  or  of  what  is  essential  to  the  conception 
of  any  given  thing;  an  explanation  of  how  any 

riven  kind  in  distinguished  from  nil  other  kinds. 
<  euiK-cptiona  of  the  nature  of  definition  have  pre- 
I  at  different  timea:  (1)  Arfttotle  tau«ht  that  cyltv 
:  definition  conutte  of  two  porta,  diltcrent  lu  kino, 
ooe  declaring  the  genua  or  higher  claat  to  which  the  tpe. 
.  lea  d.  lined  In-longo,  til.  other  declaring  the  t|wrlflc  illf. 
lerence  by  which  tile  given  tprelet  dirfrrt  friMii  othen  of 
the  tame  genua.    Hilt  view  Inline!^*  mmt  »l  Hie  deflnl 

<;>  Hie  theory  <* 


8.  Having  clear  limits  in  signification ;  deter- 
minate; certain;  precise:  as,  a  definite  word, 
term,  or  expression.—  4.  Fixed;  determinate; 
exact. 

Borne  certain  and  dejtnit*  time.         Ayti/e,  I'arcrffon. 

A  Jar  of  water.  If  you  tliake  It,  haa  a  perfectly  dttxlle. 
Mm*  In  which  It  oaclllat**.  and  that  it  very  eaally  met. 
aured.  *".  A".  Ctifunt.  Lecture i,  I.  ail. 

6.  In  gram.,  defining;  limiting:  applied  to  the 
article  the  and  its  correspondents  in  other  lan- 
guages.— 6.  Inbof.:  (a)  Of  a  constant  number, 
not  exceeding  twenty :  as,  stamens  definite,  (ft) 
Limited  in  development:  as,  a  definite  inflores- 
cence. 8ee  centrifugal  inflorescence,  under  cen- 
trifugal. -  Dejftnlte  proportions.  In  ciwis.,  the  relalive 
qiiantltiea  In  which  bud  lea  unite  to  lonn  compoilnda.  Alto 
called  ciHabiiutwj  orouorfioiu,  cAeinicuf  e*fuin,tente.  or 
equivalent*.  Seeeoui  tuiesf,  nilda/oinicrkrery,  linderMhioi. 

-  Deflmt*  term,  in  /ovi'c.aterni  «hich  definea  or  mark* 
out  a  particular  claaa  of  beluga,  or  a  tingle  perton,  aa  dlttln- 
gulthed  frofu  an  indefinite  term,  which  doea  not  define  or 
mark  out  an  ohjei  t- -BytL  Infinite,  Dejinitire,  clear.  The 
tint  twoareaocnetlmetc«iafouilded.etne<'|a|ly  In  (headver* 
blal  furnt,  and  they  often  cover  etaentlally  the  tamo  Idea. 
He  tpoke  definitely-  tint  la,  with  hit  lueanlng  sharply 


' genua  and  illlfem 
Such  alto  la  the 
telenoiitlnttwp' 


tint  view*  alike,  toiuo  concepU  arc  Indefinalil 
aburact  that  no  wider  ouee embracing  them  can  be  found ; 
according  to  the  tliird,  no  concept  can  be  too  abatract  to 
admit  of  definition,  the  only  Indefinable  Ideaa  being  audi 
aa  the  aenaatton  of  reduces,  tho  acute  of  fear,  and  the  like, 
which  direct  eiperlem-o  alone  can  lin|iart.  An  example 
of  deflidUoua  conforming  to  the  third  conception  la  :  "An 
untie  la  the  ton  of  a  parent  of  a  parent  "—a  definition  In 
which  the  nottmn  of  em  and  norm*  neither  aUnd  in  the 
rilatl 

pen 

Though  liVltniKeiu  win  servo  to  explain  the  naiuct  of 
an  balances  aa  they  ttand  for  our  ldeat.  yet  tlK-y  leave  lliein 
not  without  great  Imperfection  as  they  ttoitd  for  thing* 
Locke,  Unman  I'liilentjuidlng,  HI.  xl.  lit. 

Abundant  definition,  s  definition  which  anecifict  char- 
acten  wblcli  might  be  omitted  without  widening  the  claaa 
of  thlnga  to  which  the  definition  applies.  — Acciden- 
tal definition,  a  detcrfptlon..  Adequate  definition  or 
mark,  a  definition  which  appllet  to  every  Individual  of 
the  claaa  defined,  and  to  no  other.— Analytical  defini- 
tion, a  definition  expreatlng  an  aualytlt  of  s  notion  al- 
ready farmed,  and  ciubodlaMt  In  a  word  or  phraae  already 
In  me.— Causal  definition,  see  .....  unci-:  In 
definition,  see  circle.— Conceptual  definition,  the 
aUiiHslaof  acxincept;  the  exact  acttlti£  forth  of  the  content* 
of  a  notion.— Descriptive  definition,  n  definition  which 
dcatcnalee  the  thing  delluod  by  meant  of  Ineateiitlal  attrt- 
I  «t.  <  — Essential  definition,  a  ttriet  definition  ttatintj 
the  tniecinatltutlve  eatenceof  the  deflnltuui.— Nominal 
definition,  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  word.— . 
Real  definition,  tho  statement  of  the  dcalgn  or  Idea  of  a 
rial  kind.  Thus,  any  artificial  object,  aa  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, la  defined  by  atailog  the  purpose  ami  the  nature  of 
the  contrivance  by  which  the  purpose  la  intended  to  be  at- 
tained. The  real  definition  of  a  natural  t  pec  lea  supposes 
thetpedea  to  owe - 
the  definition 
tion,  a  definition 


figere, 


The  country  paraou  I 
know,  nothing  but  tho  . 
tied  on  and  with  th.ise 


we  lla  lu  ||,g  to  tome  Intelligible  ides  which 
sUehipl*  lu  stale  -  Synthetlcsl  doHnl- 
krn  cxpn^slng  the  mode  of  wnttrucling  a 
new  coricepllon;  a  definition  tc*  a  new  term  therein  pro- 
jinaed.  or  for  a  new  aente  proposed  for  an  old  word, 
definitional  (def-i-nish'on-al),  a.  K  definition 
+  -«/.]  t  Of  or  pertaining  to  definition;  used 
in  defining. 

Two 
parlaon 


distinct  oreacnUtlona  are  neceaaary  Ui  thi 
i  that  It  hero  Implied ;  but  at  cannot  bcgli 
tuch  .feniii/ieiaaf  dllfcrenUallon  :  we  mutt  fint  rcc 
our  objects  before  we  can  compare  them. 

Brit,  XX  i». 


j      ei  I,  - 

la  with 
recognlre 


2.  Aboimding  in  definitions, 
definitive  (.l<.-fin'i-tiv),  a.  and  «.  [=  P.  oVfisi- 
tif  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  defimtim  =  P.  drfinitief=  O. 
I>an.  8w.  definitie,  <  I.,  definitirttt,  definitive, 
explanatory,  LL.  definite,  i  definitut,  pp.  of  de- 
finire, define:  see  oVfiw'.]    I.  a.  1.  Limiting 


the  extent;  determinate ;  ponitive  ;  express: 
as,  a  definitive  term. 

"thrr  authors  often  write  dubiously,  even  In  matter* 
wherein  It  expected  a  strict  snd  if/floifiee  truth. 

Sir  T.  Brmrne,  Vulg.  I'JT. 

I  had  tn-en  subject  to  trucks  of  the  lingular  disorder 
which  nhyalciana  have  agreed  to  term  catalepsy, 
fault  of  a  mops  definitive  title.  /'e#.  Tales, 


I- 


2.  Knding ;  determining ;  final ;  conclusive  : 
opposed  to  «mdifio«<i;,  proHtional,  or  tateTiocit- 
IViry. 

»ly  lord,  you  know  It  It  In  vain : 
for  the  (cUMna  sentence  It  definitive. 
And  we  must  tee 't  jM-rformed. 

Ileywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  I, 

With  the  four  volumes  first  mentioned  the  (ioethe  so. 
clety  In  Weimar  Itrgtns  the  publication  of  the  definitive. 
edition  of  Uoethe'a  works. 

Amer.  Jenr.  PhOoi.,  THI.  ist. 
They  (treaties)  may  be  principal  or  accessory,  preUml- 
uary  or  definUU*. 

IToataew,  Introd,  to  Inter.  Us,  1 102. 

Specifically— (a)  In  Mot,  completely  formed:  fixed  and 
finished  :  opposed  to  printit ice  ovjormative :  aa  Ihe  de  nui- 
fice aorta:  a  dr/rniriiv  anus.  Huxley,  (ft)  Io  foTtc,  apidled 
to  a  judgment  which  la  accompanied  by  a  full  assent  of 

the  mind. 

To  these  two  methods  Galen  nddelh  the  third  method, 
that  l».  method  dliitlve  or <ie.H«M(.cc.  Btumderitte. 

3.  In  metaiih.,  having  position  without  occupy- 
ing  space. 

befnitire  snd  circumscriptive    the  distinction  whereby 
IbeoWn.  that  deny  God  to  be  111  any  (■lace,  aave  them- 
•t  fn.m  Wing  accused  of  saying  that  he  U 


Definitive  location.  In  mftssA..  r 

tion  in  tpace.  Definitive  whole,  the  i-ompouuil  "f  a  ge 
lieric  charai'UT  and  a  wteciftu  illlterclice ;  n  nielaphyalcal 
whole, -Syn.  SiH)  ,f»iiiuite. 

II,  s.  In  oram.,  a  defining  or  limiting;  word, 
as  an  article,  a  demonstrative,  or  tho  like, 
definitively  i 'ii;-tin'i-iiv-li),  orfr.   1.  Detettail- 

natcly;  positively;  ex|in-ssly. 


The  ttcing  and  decided  policy  to  which  Republicant 
throughout  the  country  had  d//Nitiae/yconimlUo«l  them- 
aelvea.  The    uaericau,  IX.  SIX 

9.  Finally ;  conclusive lv  :  as,  the  points  be- 
tween the  parties  are  definitively  settled. 

No  man,  do  synod,  no  aeasloa  of  men.  though  call  d  the 
church,  can  Judge  dejtnuittiy  the  strntc  of  Herlptiire  to 
another  man  a  conscience.  MUton,  Civil  ivwcr. 

St.  So  as  to  have  or  exist  in  a  definitive  loca- 
tion (which  see,  nnder  aVrinifirr). 
detlnitiveness  (de-fin'i-tiv-nee),  n.  Dctermi- 
natencss;  decisiveness;  conclusiveness. 

At  length  I  would  be  avenged  :  this  waa  a  point  defini- 
tively settled  -  but  Ui*  %ery  drfinitierneei  with  which  It 
was  resolved  precluded  the  Idea  of  risk. 

Por,  Tales,  I.  sts. 

deflnltnde  (de-fln'i-tud),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  -.t>«*i- 
f«//o,  <  definiius,  definite:  see  definite.}  I).  fi- 
niteness;  exactitude;  precision. 

Though  thus  destitute  of  tho  light  and  definjwte  of 
mathematical  representations,  pliilosophy  la  allowed  no 
sdeqiLate  language  of  Its  own.  Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 

dofljlitum  (def-i-nl'tum),  ».;  pi.  definita  (-tl>). 

[ML.]    A  thing  defined.    See  definite,  n. 
defixt  (de-flks'),  v.  t.    [<  L.  oVrtrtig,  pp.  of  i 

figere,  fasten  down,  fix,  <  de,  down,  4- . " 

fasten :  see  fix.}    To  fix ;  fasten. 

la  generally  tad  [toberl  because  he 
reus  of  t'hrlav  lilt  mind  being  de. 
null,  wherewith  hit  Matter  was. 
fa.  Herbert,  Country  rareon,  xvvil- 

deflaKrability  ('lef'la-gra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  defia- 
graou:  see  -Wfify.]  Ln  cArm.,  combustibility ; 
the  quality  of  taking  fire  and  burning  away. 

We  have  been  forced  to  tpeinl  much  moro  time  than  the 
opinion  of  the  ready  d'fiagrauitay  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of 
saltpetre  did  belorehand  permit  us  to  imagine. 

Doyle.  Works,  I.  Sen. 

deflagrable  (def'la-  or  dy-fli'gra-bl),  a.  [<  L. 
as  if  'dejtagrabilii.  <  deflagrare,  burn :  see  def- 
lagrate.) Combustible;  having  tho  quality  of 
taking  fire  and  burning  up,  as  alcohol,  oils,  etc. 

Our  chymical  oils,  supposing  that  they  were  exactly 
pure,  yet  .  .  .  they  would  be  .  .  .  but  the  more  infiam  ■ 
tuable  and  defiayrable.  Bvyle,  Works,  1.  &3S. 

deflagrate  (def'lii-grat),  r.;  rret.  and  pp.  def- 
lagrated, ppr.  deflagrating.  [<  L.  df  flagrutuii, 
pp.  of  deflagrare,  burn,  consume,  <  de-  +  ,lfa- 
OTnrr,  bum:  see  ^iVijrasf.]  L  from.  To  set 
fire  to ;  burn;  consume:  as,  to  deflagrate  oil  or 
spirit. 

A  secondary  condenser  la  alwayt  used  for  spectroscopic 
exiwrlBMtila,  aa  the  tpark  hat  ureal \  defi*9re«,fp  power. 

J.  K.  H.  Oordon.  Ucet.  snd  Mag.,  II.  6i 

IT.  in fra»«.  To  burn;  burst  into  flame;  spe- 
cifically, to  burn  rapidly,  with  a  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  flame  and  vapor,  as  a  mixture  of  char- 
coal and  niter  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible. 
—  Deflagrating  mixtures,., oi.hiisUhle  mixtures, gener- 
ally mailt!  with  niter,  the  oxygen  of  which  la  the  active 
ingredient  in  promoting  their  ounibosttou. 

deflagration  (def-lA-gri'shon),  ».  [=  F.  defla- 
gration =  Sp.  deflagration  =  Pg.  drflagracdo 
=  It.  deflagrajlone,  <  L.  deflagratio(n-),  <  <te- 
flagrart),  burn  up:  see  deflagrate.]  A  kin- 
dling or  setting  on  fire;  burning;  combustion. 
Specifically  -(«)  Oxidation  by  tho  rapid  comnuation  of 
a  aubaUuice..  attended  with  an  extremely  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  flame  and  vapor.  It  la  scenmpuahed  by  mixing 
the  substance  with  potassium  chlorate  or  nitrate  milerl. 
snd  projecting  the  mixture  in  small  portions  at  a  time 
Into  a  red-hot  crucible.  (10  The  rapid  combustion  of  n  ct- 
alt  by  the  electric  spark, 
deflagrator  (def 'la-gra-torl.  u.  [s=  F.  deflagra- 
tear  m  Sp.  deflagrador,  <  NL.  deflagrator.  <  L. 
deflagrare,  burn  up:  see  deflagrate.']  An  in- 
strument for  producing  combustion,  particu- 
larly the  combustion  of  metallic  substances  by 
means  of  the  electric  spark.-  Hare's  deflagrator. 
a  toitalc  ceil  In  which  tlw  copper  and  zinc  plates  are 
large  and  are  wound  rloacly  together  In  a  aplral  form,  and 
hence  olfer  laise  iiirfacc  and  pro|»artloiially  tmall  Internal 
reslsUuR-c.  It  can,  tlierefore.  produce  powerful  healing 
effecta  in  a  abort  external  circuit- 
deflate  (de-flat'),  r.  f.  [<  de-  +  flate.  C1.,nfl,tte.] 
To  remove  the  air  from":  the  opposite  of  inflate. 
[Hecent.] 

deflation  (de-fla'shon).  ».  The  act  of  deflating. 
[Keeent.] 

deflect  (<l^flekt#),  r.  [=  F.  dtfleehir,  <  L.  de- 
flcctere.  bend  aside,  <  de,  awa v,  +  flertrrr,  beml : 
si-e  H>x.  foriblc]  I.  fraiw.  To  cause  lo  turn 
aside;  turn  or  bend  from  a  right  lino  urn  n-gu- 
lar  course. 

Since  the  filarial  Enoch  there  have  lieen  no  changes  In 
tt„  pt„.u slgeocraph)  of  the  .  atth  tnfiVlei.lto.fc/ert  the 
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porta.  Ji.  S.  Rati,  Cxper. 


y  of  the  Tory  party  tu  hardly  more 
-lile  motives  than  thai  of  tin  Ir  ud. 
Lrtky,  Eng.  In  lsth  lent.,  L 


Deflecting,  magnet  s*e  uwjnrt. 

II.  mfruiw.  To  turn  away  or  aside;  do1 
from  u  true  course  or  a  right  line;  swerve. 

At  some  part  of  the  Atorcs  It  [til* needlej drJUeUtk  not, 
but  lirth  lu  the  true  meridian. 

Air  T.  Bramu,  Vulg.  Krr.,  II.  i. 
All  those  actions  which  itrltret  anil  err  from  the  order 
of  this  end  arc  uuiuuuial  ami  Inordinate. 

Jer.  Tatllur,  Works  (rd.  1SS.U  L  7. 
nia  suicide  ...  to  In  no  respect  an  unaccountable  dr. 
cumstancr.  or  on*  which  need  cause  na  to  drifec/  front  live 
line  of  ordinary  anarysia,  /"ue,  Tales, 1.  'J-il. 

deflected  (de-flek'ted),  ]>.  a.  Turned  aside  or 
from  a  direct  line  or  course;  specifically,  in 
bot.  and  roof.,  bent  abruptly  downward. 

deflection  (de-flek'shon),  ».  [Fntp.  but  leas 
commonly  spelled  deflexion  ,"  =  F.  deflexion  =s  Pg. 
deflexdo  =  It.  defleimione,  <  LL.  drflexio(n-),  a 
bending  aside,  <  L.  deflexw,  pp.  of  defleclcre. 
bend  aside:  see  oVnVrf.]  1.  The  act  of  turn- 
ing or  the  state  of  being  turned  ask 
straight  line  or  course;  a  turning  from  a 
line  or  the  regular  course;  deviation. 

Needles  .  .  ,  ll  tin  very  line  .  .  .  stand  without  dr- 
Jtettitm.  Sie  T.  Browns,  Vulg.  Kit.,  IL  2. 

Tin i  traverse  even  the  largest  faults,  anil  runs  fniin 
out  group  of  rocks  Uilo  another  without  Interruption  or 
ifr^terfiwk  iieikie,  I.eoL  .Sketches,  IL  S3. 

2.  Figuratively,  deviation  from  tho  right,  regu- 
lar, or  expected  course  of  action  or  thought ; 
aberration. 

I  And  no  sufnclent  or  competent  collection  of  Uie  works 
of  nature  which  have  a  digression  and  dettrritm  from  the 
ordinary  course,  Karon,  Advancement  of  learning,  IL  121. 

King  Iliivid  found  out  the  drttectwn  and  Indirectness  of 
our  iniuda.  W.  JwVntaijne,  Lieroute  Essays,  L  Hi 

Hppeifieally — 8.  .Vauf.,  the  deviation  of  a  ship 
from  her  true  course  in  sailing. — 4.  In  Spfaflg, 
a  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light  toward  the  sur- 
face of  an  opaque  body;  inflection.   See  di/. 
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flowers,  deflower:  see  deftoaerA  In  eof.:  (a) 
Having  lost  its  flowers:  said  of  a  plant.  (6; 
Having  shed  its  pollen :  said  of  an  anther, 
defloration {def-lo-ra'shou),  a.  [=F.  defloration 
m  Hp.  ttexfloracion  =  Pg.  deflaracia  =  It.  do 
floracione,  <  IX.  defloratio{n-),  <  deflorare,  de- 
flower: aeedc/foralf.]  1.  The  act  of  deflower- 
ing; the  act  of  depriving  of  the  flower.— 2.  A 
selection  of  the  flower  or  most  valuable  part  of 
anything. 

The  laws  of  Normandy  arc.  In  a  great  measure,  the  Ipf 
juration  of  the  English  laws.  Sir  M.  ItaU. 

3.  The  act  of  depriving  of  virginity:  ravish- 
ment ;  rape. 

deflonr,  v.  t.   See  deflovcr. 
deflowt  (de-flo'),  r.  j.    [<  L.  de,  down,  +  E. 
.ff'iir,  after  L,  defluere,  flow  down.    Bee  tie-  and 
flow,  and  cf.  fluent,  defluent.)    To  flow  down. 

Home  superfluous  matter  deifoirino  from  the  body. 

Sir  IT.  Drnsrnr,  Vulg.  Err.,  111.  I. 

deflower,  deflonr  (dS-flou'er,  <ly-flour')(  v.  u 
[<  ME.  deflouren,  dejtoren,  <  OF.  deflorir,  def- 
florir,  desflourir,  deflourer,  F.  deflorer  —  Pr. 
drflorar  =  Sp.  desflorar  *a  Pg.  deflorar  =  It. 
deflorate,  <  LL,  deflorarr,  deprive  of  flowers, 
deflower,  <  rfe-priv.  +  flos  (flor-),  a  flower:  see 
.flVnrer  and  flour.']  1.  To  deprive  or  strip  of 
dower*,  or  of  tho  qualities  or  character  of  a 


[ME.;  <  defoiP.v.)  A 


rthur  and  Merlin,  1. 

defoliate  (dffo'li-at ),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  defo- 
liated, ppr.  defoliating.  f<  HU  defoliatu*,  pp. 
of  defoliare,  hhed  leaves,  <  L.  (f"e-  prfv.  +  folium, 
a  leaf:  see  foliate.]  To  deprive  of  leaves;  cut 
or  pick  off  the  leaves  of. 

The  swarms  of  inorc  >..i  nat  May-beeUe*  (Laclinosterna 
fiuca),  which  begin  to  uVofutta  oak.grotn  and  iHiplar 

IV..'- 


Sciemx.  IV.  i«7. 

defoliate  (dA-fo'li-at),  a.  [<  ML.  defoHatut.  pp. : 
seetheverb.]  Deprived  of  leaves;  havingcast 
it.*  leave*. 

defoUation  (iK«-f6-ll^s'shon).  n.  [=  F.  tUfeuil- 
laitmn  (cf.  Pg.  <  ML.  •!  * ; 

<  defoUitre,  defoliate:  see  defoliate.) 

ions  of 
in 


leaves,  as  by  tho  depredatio 
ciflcally,  tho  fall  of  loaves  ii 


The  foliation  and  drjUiatUm  of  trees. 


The  drttftiont  which  the  rays  proceeding  from  any 
point  eiperleuce  are  proportional  to  the  distances  of  the 
paints  of  Incidence  from  the  axis  of  lite  mirror. 


Lmnmel,  Ught  (Iran*.),  p.  H. 
5.  In  elect.,  the  deviation  or  swing  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  from  the  »ero  of  its  position:  of- 
ten measured  in  degrees.— 6.  In  math. :  (a)  The 
distance  by  which  a  curve  departs  from  another 
curve,  or  from  a  straight  line.  (6)  Any  effect 
either  of  curvature  or  of  discontinuous  change 
of  direction.— 7.  In  writ.,  the  bending  of  ma- 
terial under  a  transverse  strain,  as  of  a  beam 
under  the  weight  of  a  load. — 8.  In  enlom.t  (a) 
The  stale  of  being  bent  downward:  as,  a  de- 
flection of  tho  side  of  the  pronotum.  (6)  A 
detlccted  part  or  margin, 
deflective  (de-flek'tiv),  a.  {<  deflect  +  -ire.] 
Causing  deflection  or  deviation.— Deflective 
forces,  in  mrt-K,  tho»e  lori  es  which  art  upon  a  morliig 
body  In  a  direction  dllfennt  from  that  In  which  It  actu- 
ally moves,  In  conacijucni/a  of  w  hich  it  Is  nuutc  to  deviate- 
from  its  course, 
deflectometer  (dC-flek-tom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg. 
<  L.  deflectere,  deflect,  +  metrum,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  deflection  of 
a  rail  bv  a  weight  in  rapid  motion.  £.  Ii. 
Knight. 

deflector  (de-flek'tor), «.  [<  deflect  +  -or.]  1. 
A  plate,  diaphragin,  or  cone  in  a  lamp,  furnace, 
or  stove,  to  bring  tho  flame  and  gases  into  in- 
timate contact  and  improve  tho  combustion. 
E.  H.  Knight. —  2.  A  device  for  causing  the 
nozle  of  a  hydraulic  mining  machine  to  move 
in  any  desired  direction, 
deflex  (de-fleks' ),  r.  t.  [<  L.  deflezwt,  pp.  of  de- 
,  turn  aside:  see  deflect.]  To  turn  aside; 
i ;  specifically,  in  cool.,  to  bend  down. 

I  have  iHJticed  that  the  smaller  species,  during  flight, 
o"U  r  the  extreiall)  of  their  euteuiur.  Wrri icooj. 

deflezed  (de-fleksf),  ;■.  a.  [  <  deflex  +  -etP.] 
Deflected:  specifically,  in  root.,  bent  down:  as, 
a  drfltjred  margin.  —  beflexed  antenna,  nntenuw 
which  iiave  tlie  apical  portion  constantly  l»cnt  iiownwar.1. 
as  In  msny  PMeraV—  Defleied  wlnia,  wings  which.  In 
repose,  cover  Ibe  liody  like  a  roof,  the  internal  edgre  of 
the  primaries  nvcetlng  and  the  snrfsevs  slojdng  dowa  on 
both  sides,  as  In  many  moths  and  llamojttera. 

deflexion,  n.    See  defleclum. 

deflexure  (divflek'sur).  «,  (<  deflex  +  -urc: 
see  flexure.]  A  turning  aside  or  bending;  de- 
viation. 

deflorate  (de-fl°'rat),  r„  p.  &flore  =  Sp. 
detflorado  a  Pg.  deflorado  =  It.  tleOorato,  < 
LU  defloratiu,  pp.  of  deflorarc,  doprive  of 


:  the  cellars,  devouring  the  gardens. 

W.  M inKujni',  Vevoute  Essays,  L  lis.  |  & 

Thrice  hsd  be  pierced  his  target  In  the  eye 
At  fifty  paces;  twice  if<ifo«mf  a  ruse, 
Striking  each  tUue  the  very  leaf  be  chose. 

K.  It.  Sluldnnt,  Btork  and  Ruby. 

Hence — 2.  To  despoil  of  beauty  or  grace;  spoil 
the  appearance  or  nature  of ;  damage ;  vitiate. 

Now  grisly  Hair  drfiotem*  his  polish'd  Skin, 
Shewing  what  he  to  Satyrs  la  of  kin. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  U.  171. 

lie  died  .  .  .  before  the  sweetness  of  Ids  soul  was  da. 

/o« red.  Jtr.  Tauter. 

3.  To  deprive  of  virginity ;  ravish ;  violate, 
deflowerer  (d9-flou'er-er),  n.  One  who 
era.    bp.  Bale. 
defluencyt  (defl^en-ai),  n.    [<  defluent:  see 
ilcfluenl,  mil  cL  fluency.]    Fluidity;  flow. 
The^cold  bating  taken  away  the  d^ifupiejr  of  the  otlj 

b^sTsst^t^K ixi. 


defluent  (def'l<H?ut),  a.  [<  L.  defluenO-yt,  ppr. 
of  defluere,  flow  down,  <  dc,  down,  +  fluere, 
flow:  fluent.]  Running  downward ;  decur- 
rent :  sjwiciflcally  useii  iu  botany. 

defluonst  (deflij-us),  a.  [<  I*  defluut,  flowing 
down,  <  defluere,  flow  down:  ice  defluent?] 
Flowing  down;  falling  off.  Bailey. 

defluvium  (df -tlo'vl-um),  n.  [L.,  a  flowing 
down,  a  falling  off,  <  defluere,  flow  down :  see 
defluent.]  A  falling  off.'as  of  Uio  hair  or  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  from  disease, 

defluxt  (de'fluks),  n.  [=  Sp.  deflujo  =  Pg.  de- 
fluxo  =  It.  drfluseo,  <  LL.  defluxm,  a  flowing 
down  or  off,  <  L.  defluere,  pp.  defluxv*,  flow  down 
or  off:  see  drflumt.]  A  flowing  down;  a  run- 
ning downward. 

All  ImposUinKW  cugemlereil  either  by  way  of  gathering 
and  collection  of  humors,  or  by  some  drfiux  and  rheumat. 
Ike  descent.  //oUnud,  tr.  of  Flluy,  ulL  1U. 

F.  effluxion  = 
<  L.  defluere. 


[- 


defloxion  (de-fluk'shon),  n. 
Pg.  (fVflaxo'o;  <  LL.  dtfluxi 
pp.  defluxiu,  flow  down :  se«  deflux,  defluent.]  In 
tsifif.,  a  flowing,  runnnig,  or  failing  of  humors 
or  fluid  matter  from  an  up|»er  to  a  lower  part 
of  the  body;  a  diHcharge  or  flowing  off  of  hu- 
mors: as,  a  defluxion  from  the  nose  or  head  in 
catarrh:  sometimes  used  as  synouymous  with 
inflammation,  from  the  increased  flow  of  blood 
(hyiieremia)  to  an  inflamed  part. 

Home,  and  there  find  my  wife  making  of  tea :  a  drink 
which  Mr.  Felling.  Hie  PutUcary,  tells  her  Is  g.«».l  f,.r  her 
c*'Ui  an 'J  (fsfjtuxiiiMai, 


feytt;  IMary,  111.  Ii 
I  liave  been  much  Impaired  In  my  health,  by  a  drfluxion 
which  fell  into  one  of  my  legs,  caused  by  a  slight  scraze 
on  my  shin-bone.  £rrfyn.  To  Mr.  WoUou. 

deflyt,  adv.    A  corTupt  form  of  deftly. 

defcedationt,  n.   See  defedation. 

defoil't,  r.  f.  [<  F.  defeuiltrr  (cf.  Sp.  deshojar 
=  Pg.  drsfolhar  =  It.  di*fogliarc,  <  ML.  '</<>- 
folinrt),  <  Mis.  defoliare,  deprive  of  leaves:  see 
defoliate  and  foifi.]   To  strip  the  leave*  from. 

Over  ami  liealde.  in  disbtirgeniiig  and  ife/oi 
you  must  beware  how  you  pluck  off  those  hi 
are  like  to  be  are  tile  grape,  or  to  go  with  IL 

IIMand,  Ir.  of  Pliny,  ivll.  tL 

defoil^,  r.  f.  [ME.  defoilen,  var.  of  drfoulev, 
<  OK.  defoler,  etc.:  see  dcfouP.)   To  trample 


XXX.  So*. 

defoliator  (de-fd'li-&-tor),  n.  f=  Sp.  denhojadar 
e=  Pg.  den/olhadar;  as" defoliate  +  -or  ]  That 
which  defoliates  or  strips  of  verdure;  specifi- 
cally, in  en  tout.,  an  insect  which  destroys  the 
leaves  of  trees. 

deforce  (d$-for»'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deforced, 

E deforcing.    [<  OF.  deforcer,  deforcier.  def- 
\er,  de»foreier,  <  ML.  dtfforciart,  'difforttare, 
away  by  violence,  <  rfiir-  (OF.  det-,  de-)  + 
fortia  ( >  OF.  force),  force :  see  forte.]   In  fna"  .- 

(a)  To  withhold  from  or  keep  out  of  lawful  pos- 
session, as  of  an  estate. 

putting  and  wt^dlstiliur^ni.ed  men^ln  townes.  caatelN 

(b)  In  Seott  lam,  to  resist  (an  officer  of  the  law 
in  the  execution  of  his  official  duty). 

In  the  esecutlon  of  his 
ed.  and  Ills  letters 
id  (rd.  1  :•••>),  p.  137. 

(df-fors'),  ».  Deforcement. 

Lt(de-fdrM'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  deforce- 
ment (cf.  ML.  deforciamentum),s.  deforcer,  de- 
force: see  deforce  and-menf.]  In  lau  :  (a)  The 
withholding  of  lands  or  tenements  to  which  au> 
other  tierson  baa  a  right.  It  implies  that  the 
latter  has  not  had  possession. 

Keeping  a  man  .  .  .  . i ei t  of  a  freehold  office  ts  o  mMnied 
to  lie  a  dt/oeeewenf.  /lf/ie*sii»ic,  I'oni.,  III.  10. 

(b)  In  Scots  law,  a  resisting  of  an  officer  engaged 
iu  the  execution  of  the  law. 

deforceorf  (d^-for'sor),  «.  [Also  written  deftrr- 
ter,  deforeor,  defornour;  <  OF.  deforceor.  <  o7f»r- 
cer,  deforce.]   An  obsolete  form  of  deforciant. 

deforciant  (ilf-for'sii^it ),  n.  K  OF.  deforciant, 
ppr.  of  deforcter,  deforce :  see  deforce.]  In  /««r  .• 
(</)  One  who  keeps  out  of  possession  the  right- 
ful owner  of  an  estate.  0>)  A  person  against 
whom  a  fictitious  action  was  brought  in  lino 
aud  recovery:  abolished  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV., 
e.  74. 

In  levying  a  fine  of  lands,  the  person  against  whom  the 
fictitious  action  Is  brought  upon  a  supiiosed  breach  of 
oitcnaiitlscalledthede/vrn'itNt.  fitaokWw»e,Com.,llI.  10. 

deforciation  (de-f6r-«i-«'shon),  ».  [<  ML.  as 
if  'dijforciatio'n-),  <  itifforcitirc,  deforce:  see  ete- 
forcc.]  In  lav,  a  distress;  a  seizure  of  goods 
for  the  satisfaction  of  a  lawful  debt. 

deforest  (de-for'est),  r.  t.    [<  de-  priv.  +  forest. 
Cf.  disforest.]  To  deprive  of  forests ;  cut  dt 
and  clear  away  tho  forests  of. 

The  settlement  of  the  country  and  general  def, 
tit  such  a  large  portion  of  it  have  driven  these  I 
more  retired  porta  during  the  nesting-season. 

..         w  ,  XXVIII  (HI 

deforestation  (de-for-es-ta'shon),  a.  [<  deforest 
+  -n-fioH.]  The  act  of  cutting  down  and  clear- 
ing away  the  forests  of  a  region  or  a  tract  of 
land. 

Reasons  may  lie  assigned  fur  the  decreased  fertility :  for 
Instance,  drought  resulting  from  the  decay  of  Irrigation- 
W.IIS.S,  or  from  reckless  dV/vivWrtfivst.  and  Uie  production 
of  marshes  tiuin  Uie  want  of  rlver-lcieea. 

t'«p.  Sri.  Afo.,  XIII.  ses. 

deform1  (de-f„nn'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  deformen.  dif- 
formrn,  <  OF.  deformrr,  F.  tl/former  =  8p.  Hg. 
dt  formar  =  It.  deformarc,  difformare,  <  L.  <fr> 
formare,  put  out  of  shape,  disfigure,  <  de-  priv. 
+  forma,  shape:  see  form.)  1.  To  change  or 
alter  tho  form  of;  convert  into  a  new  form  or 
shape. 

One  cf  the  above  tonus  (of  knot|  cannot  be  drtormetl 
Into  a  circle.  Kneue.  Rrit..  X  f  V.  1 W. 

Specifically— 8.  To  mar  the  natural 
shape  of ;  put  out  of  shape ; 


hawks' to 


t.y 
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deform 

malformation  of  a  limb  or  some  other  part  of 
the  body. 

A  traveller,  i  no  made  oat  of  the  mltture  of  thrril*  ol 
form*,  that  binuelf  i.  truly  Worm,,!. 

D.  Jonmm.  rjnthU'.  Kerel*,  H.  L 

VInm  work  i«  without  uin.ui.  mkm  Mai 

.N,.  flaw  drforuu,,  ■„.  difficulty  thwi.it.., 
Ami  ulnae  beiirlb-ciu-e  no  charge  .-Uiiiuau 

I'lm-j-*!,  Tntk,  vl. 
The  propetitity  In  dt/tirm,  or  niter  fn»ln  the  iiMllirat 
form  nf.  autnt*  |Mirt  tt(  the  UmIj  ,  It  one  which  Uoiihiimki  in 
human  nature  In  ever)  »t]te<*t  in  which  we  «re*i-t|unltiied 
with  It  »'.  //.  t'lomf,  rathum  In  U'lonully,  )■  I. 

8.  To  render  ugly.  ungraceful,  or  displeasing; 
mar  the  beauty  or ;  spoil:  as,  to  deform  the  |mt- 
son  by  unbecoming  dress ;  to  deform  the  charac- 
ter by  vicious  conduct. 

OU  men  with  dual  ,UJori»rd  their  hoary  )■»»•.  Drydrn. 
>'ur)f  will  de/onn  the  flnett  Face. 

CWrtree,  tr.  ul  Ovid  •  Art  ol  Love. 

0«r  pmH  hail  at  length  worked  Itarlf  dear  from  those 
qanlut  conceits  whlrh  Mill  Jefiuwif  slmott  ever)' metrical 
ennifKMltton.  JMoeauhiy,  Drydcn. 

deform1,  (de-fdrm'),  a.  [<  ME.  defourme,  <  OK. 
dtforme,  F.  difforme  =  Sp.  Pg.  ac/brsie  =  It. 
difforme,  <  L.  drformis,  a. ,  deformed,  <  de-  pri  v. 
+  forma,  shape:  nee  deform,  r.]  Disfigured; 
being  of  an  unnatural,  distorted,  or  dispropor- 
tioned  form ;  displeasing  to  the  eye. 

Sight  ao  dr/orm  what  heart  of  rock  rould  long 
llry-cyed  behold i  M illon,  1*.  L,  at  4M. 

deform5*,  r.  t.  [ME.  deformen,  defformen,  <  L. 
deformare,  form,  shape,  fashion,  delineate,  rep- 
resent, <  tie-  intensive  +  formare,  form :  see 
form,t.    Cf.  deform-,  r.]    To  form;  fashion; 


•trie  led  to 


The  practice  of  turning  out  tl 
on  hy  dancing  mwien,  when  It  I 
/armily.  »*.  //.  Mower,  Fal 


l»formVd  [L.  dt/ormata)  by  lcttrt*  In  •toor.es. 

Wytsli/,  X  Cor.  111.  ?. 

deformabllity  (dy-for-nie-bil'i-ti),  ».  [<  de- 
formable :  see  -frWafy.  ]  Capacity  for  change  of 
form;  pliability. 

Preliminary  to  tirjormabitiiy  and  elasticity. 

Slum,  XXX VI L  1M. 

duformable  (dv-for'ma-bl),  a.  [<  deform*  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  deformed ;  capable  of 
change  of  form. 

deformater,  a.  [ME.,  <  L.  riWbrauan**,  pp.  of 
deformare,  deform :  see  deform',  r.]  Deformed. 

And  whan  the  aawc  her  vitage  ao  de/orrttatr. 
If  the  In  baft  were  wo.  I  ne  wile,  Oud  wate. 

Htrtrytott,  Complaint  of  Creaelde.  L  S40. 

deformation  (def-ur-ratPsbou).  n.  [=  F.  diffor- 
mation  —  Sp.  defttrmtieion  —  Pg.  deforma^ao,  < 
L.  deformahotn-),  <  deformare,  deform :  see  de- 
form-.] 1.  The  act  of  deforming,  or  changing 
the  form  of;  chauge  of  form. 

In  aplte  of  the  elm-  itt  Ineredlblo  dYA>rmafum  of  the  In- 
dividual character*,  tlw  Arabic  aerlpt  has  remained  true 
tit  all  the  really  eateliUal  characteristic*  of  the  primitive 
Semitic  writing.        lmac  Taylor,  Tbe  Alphabet,  1.  UK.. 

When  Itt  eggs  are  hemming  mature,  It  flnda  Ita  way  Into 
one  of  tin  .r  capaulei  and  there  andentoea  a  remarkalile 
df/ormatiuit,  fT.  It.  CurpenUr,  llicrua.,  I  «4o. 

8.  An  altered  form. 
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„  antannv  In  which  on«  or  more 

developed  over  the  rett:  generally  re- 
wImtb  the  t|hvial  ileveti>piiient  is  roll- 
If  it  it  coaiioiHi  t4i  Uitli  aeiea,  Ihe  an- 
temne  are  i&M  to  l»  irrr^rular.  -8vn.  1.  Mii»ha|«ell,  uil 
aishUy.  Ill  fa., wed. 
d6forilicdly(d<*>-for'rned-li),  adt.  In  a  deformed 
or  distlgunng  mummr. 

With  tlieae  [rmrt|  •irU  rmnU*  It-  i|0llt  and  InU  rlaco  tho 
entire,  the  »potle*«,  ami  uiiden)iiiK  ml*  t.r  truth. 

.lfiV(.,M.  Prvlatli-al  KpUcopary. 

deformedness  (de-f6r'mvd-nes)t  n.   Tho  state 

of  being  deformed, 
doformer  (d('-for'mer),  n.  One  who  deforms  or 

disfigures. 

The)  are  now  to  I*?  miMrv'd,  lK*eauae  they  hnve  lieeri 
tho  luuNt  certalne  dffarwt  aifl  rtiiuem  of  tlie  1  'hurch. 

HMtn.  on  lief,  of  Hiuul>.  KvnnWHt 

deformity  (de-f6r'mi-ti),  t>.;  pi.  deformities 
(-lilt).  [<  OF.  deformetr,  dtformiti,  defformtlr, 
F.  difformiti  s=  8p.  drfortuitUul  —  l'g.  deformi- 
dtide  =  It.  drfnrmild,  difiormita,  <  L.  defomi- 
Ui(t-)s,  deformity,  <  dejormi*.  deformed:  sec 
deform <!.]  1.  Physical  malformation  or  dis- 
tortion; disproportion  or  unnatural  develop- 
ment of  a  part  or  parts.  Tho  mmmnnrat  ettemal 
tit  Innultlnt  of  the  prraiHi  are  hamplttck,  clnlifoot, 
it  v  of  llnilM,  harelip,  and  anutnUnc. 

To  make  an  envloua  mountain  on  my  back, 
Where  alu  .f</«rmi»v  to  moek  my  body. 

"  "t,  a  Hen.  VI.,  Hi.  • 
tho  toe*,  ao  mnch  IntUtexl 
t  U- ,11  me*  habitual  la  a  *Y- 
Faahlon  In  Defonolty,  p.  77. 

9.  Lav*  of  that  which  constitutes,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  that  which  destroys,  beauty,  grace,  or 
propriety;  irregularity;  absurdity;  gross  devia- 
tion from  established  rules :  as,  deformity  in 
an  edifice-;  deformity  of  character. — 3f.  Lack 
of  uniformity  or  conformity. 

Better  It  were  to  hare  a  d^fomiiv  In  preaching. ... 
than  to  have  each  a  uniformity  that  tike  till)  people  anonld 
be  thereby  occasioned  to  continue  atul  In  their  lamentable 
Ignorance.  Latimer,  sermon*  and  Kemafua,  ik  347. 

Whether  the  mlnltter*  pray  before  they  itudy,  or  atndy 
before  Uiev  pray,  there  mart  need*  bo  Infinite  <fe/oemiry 
In  the  nubile  wonhlp,  and  all  the  benefit*  which  before 
were  the  consequent*  of  conformity  »nd  nnlty  will  lie 
lot*.  J,r.  Taylor,  Worlta  (ed.  laKX  11  2SU. 

deforaert,  deforaort,  n.  8ee  deforceor. 

defossiont  (de-foah'gn),  n.  [<  I*.  as  if  'defot- 
rio(n-),  <  defoniiHK,  pp.  of  defodere,  dig  down, 
bury  in  tbe  earth,  <  de,  down,  +  fotlert,  dig: 
see  */«*.«.  foMil.]  The  puuiahment  of  being 
buried  alive. 

defonl't  (de-foul'),  r.  /.  [<  ME.  defouUn  (a  var. 
of  def glen,  E.  defile,  q.  v.),  <  de-  +/■»«/«»,  make 
foul :  see  /<«*/,  e.,  and  cf.  dejilel,  Jlle'1,  t'.]  To 
make  foul  or  unclean ;  befoul ;  defile. 

Ther  wa*  crete  ,/r/itiifin.^  of  men  and  horae ;  hat  there 
the  llij  felowee  ihewed  tuerveilet  with  her  bodlet. 

JtVrfiN  <E.  11  T.  S.X  U.  S07. 
blrtlo  Je/tMi/efA  lilt  nctte. 
ftjite  0/  /'r<fe.<e»c/  (K.  K.  T.  S.\  L  lla 
Ah,  dearett  Ood,  me  graunt,  I  dca.1  lie  not  d'foutd  • 

ir,  F.g.,  L  x.  41 


defrlcatlou 

There  U  llkewlae  a  portion  of  our  lire*  «|il,-h  every 
wlae  man  may  jattly  reecrve  to  hit  o«  n  |tecull»r  u»e.  and 
that  wltboiil  dtjraudinfl  hit  unlive  rollnlr). 

Itiylm.  Kliiu  Ai-lliur,  Deri. 

A  man  of  f.irtnm-  tin  jtrmilu  hi*  ton  to 

tea*.  1  i-tliii-atioii  III  hunting,  ehootiii^.  or  In 

In;,-  Iti^te-ittt-rt,  atM-'miiliet,  Ac,  d'frauti*  the  « 
0/  a  uenefactor,  ami  l*-i|iic*lli*  them  a  tiuitaibre. 

2.  To  defeat  or  frustrate  wrongfully. 
By  the  diitle*  draeru-d  -  by  the  cUhm  d*!,«»*rt. 

ralry. 

TO  defraud  tbt  revenue,  to  evade  by  any  fraudulent 
contrivance  tbe  payment  at  a  tax  or  duty  imputed  oy  gov. 

emllK-llt. 

defraudation  (de-frs-dii'shon),  n.  [=  F.  <U- 
yVdUf/nfinii  =  Sp.  defraudncum  =  Pg.  di  frauda- 
f/Jo.  <  I.Ij.  drfraudaUoin-),  <  It.  drfrawtart,  de- 
fraud :  a»e  defraud.}  the  act  of  •  :'•  1  m u.iing.  or 
tho  stale  of  bi'ing  defrauded.  [Rare.] 

St.  Paul  permit*  IgolngUi  law)  .  .  .  only  In  the  iii.Ur.ee 
of  ,ii//audiiti»M,  01  matter  of  Inu  rett. 

Jtr.  7'djifoe,  Worki  (oil.  1SSSX  I.  SSI 

defrauder  (d«5-fr4'der),  n.    Otic  who  defrauds, 
a  cheat;  acocener;  apc-culator;  a  swindler. 
There  were  lawt  agali 


I  grant  Inflrmltjea.  bat  itot  oatrage*,  not  perpetual  de* 
/raudment*  of  truest  conjugal  aociety.    Milton,  IHviirce. 

defray1  (de-fra'),  t'.  t.  [<  OF.  defrayer,  defraier, 
deffrayer,  desfraier,  also  deffraitier,  detifraitier, 
deffretier,  mod.  F.  defrayer,  dial.  (Picard)  de~ 
fraitier, pay  the  expense,  <  de;  dot-,  off,  +  frait, 
mod.  F.  pi.  frai»,  expense,  coot,  <  ML.  fredam, 
f red  tut,  fridutt,  cost,  expense,  tax,  orig.  a  fine 
for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  <  <jI2>.  /.,.;•../, 
U.  frieda  =  AS.  frithu.  peace:  see  frith.  The 
hvllable  -fray,  of  the  same  origin,  occurs  in  af- 
fray, a  breach  of  the  peace:  see  affray,  and  cf. 
OF.  deffrti,  deffroi,  trouble,  disturbance.  For 
the  meaning,  cf.  pay,  ult.  <  L.  ;jtur,  t>eace.  The 
ML.  fraetnm,  fraetux,  expense,  is  a  later  and  er- 
roneous "restored''  form  of  OV. frait, expense, 
after  the  analogy  of  L.  fracttu,  the  source  of 
OF. /roif,  pp.,  broken.]  If.  To  make  compen- 
sation to  or  for;  pay  for  the  services  or  dis- 
charge the  cost  of;  jtay  or  pay  for. 

Therefor*  (d'/myitvi  tbe  mariner*  with  a  ring  bestowed 
njain  them)  they  took  their  Joarney  together  through  l*v 
cunts,  Ntr  /'.  Suinst/,  Arcadia,  L 

Tbe  govermrar  gave  him  a  fair,  red  coat,  anil  defrayed 
lilt  and  hit  men  a  diet,  and  gave  them  corn  to  relieve  litem 
homeward.  K'lNfArop,  Hltt.  .New  Knglaixl.  1.  Il». 

1?ieUueenli*.lgalne,l  theUilrdtof  allChnrvh Rents  .  .  . 
npun  condition  of  making  torn*  allowance  out  of  it  to  dt- 
fray  the  ntiuittera.  Ittplin,  Uut  of  Irvabytcriaiu.  p.  176L 

2f.  To  satisfy;  appease. 

Can  Night  defray 
The  wrath  of  thtimlrliut  Jove,  that  rule*  both  night  and 
day  ?  Spenter,  V.      L  V.  tt 


It  I*  an 


It  gauM  and  grtevd  him  night  and  day. 

Ilmtdir 


defoul't,  n.  [ME.,  <  defouten,  defile :  1 
foul1,  r.,  defile-.]    Defilement ;  soiling. 


.  .  laketh  no  daC 
erun,  tr.  of  llbide 


1/,  but  it  rlene  Inow, 
■  lVjIyrhronicnu,  1.  lot). 


Le|i*lu*,  wlm  oontldert  Middle  African  Ungtlagra  a* 
de/urmiltiKiiw  of  BAutU  Uttirusk'C*. 

t'utf,  Mud.  Ijtnga.  of  Africa,  p.  5& 

3.  Dcformily;  disfigurement.— 4.  In  aeom.  mid 

•srcA.,  a  change  of  shape  of  a  body  or  surface  defonl't,  r.  t.  [<  ME.  de  foidrn  (also  defoilrn:  see 
without  any  breach  of  the  continuity  of  its 
parts,  and  generally  without  any  alteration  of 
the  size  of  them;  relative  displacement  of 
parts;  strain. 
Tlie  energy  actually  ripended  In  the  dr/ormaUm  of  In- 


drfmri),  <  OP.  defolrr,  defoulcr,  deful'er,  deffoler, 
desfolcr  =  Pr.  dt  fotar,  trample  under  foot,  <  de. 


.  dire  revenjje  lib  anger  mote  letary. 

•Sonuer,  F.  (J.,  IV.  v.  XI. 

8.  To  meet  or  satisfy  by  payment,  or  by  an 
equivalent ;  liquidate;  settle;  discharge:  as, 
to  defray  the  cost  of  a  voyage,  or  of  a  law- 
suit; to  ifr/my  a  tavern-bill;  the  profits  will 
not  defray  the  charges  or  expenses. 

It  It  ratye,  lenient,  to  laye  a  charge  upon  any  town*. 
l*t  to  fitlr-we  lutwe  the  tslue  In*)  be  ant*ered  and  *tt- 
Jraytd  1*  the  clielfeat  |turte  of  good  advlMttvierit, 

St*nmr,,  .StaU-  .if  I 


Amtr.  Jour.  Sci.,  Wlmle  Xo_  cixt.,  p.  1»7. 
Annular  deformation  of  the  skull,  an  artifli  i*l  defor- 

tnatittn  of  tbe  tkltll  protlucetl  by  pres*ure  kpplietl  lielilml 
the  iiregtna  and  under  the  chin.  —  Cuneiform  deforma- 
tion Of  the  skull,  mi  urtiDi  lal  deformation  uf  tlie  akull 
produced  by  fnttUl  ami  occlplUd  preteinv 
deformed  (de-formd'),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  'deformed, 
ajformtd;  pp.  of  ff>/V>n*l,  r.J  1.  Having  the 
form  changed,  with  loss  of  natural  symmetry 
or  beauty;  disfigured;  distorted;  crocked. 

A  Mutistre  it  *  tliloc  d,'f,irwt*l  a^en  Kynde  tNitliof  Man 
or  of  l<tt  or  of  oil)  Uillu  cllet :  ali'l  Unit  U  clr|Kil  a  Mori. 
Stre  Ifirnt/eri/t'e.  Tr»v,l,.  p.  17. 

rhrated  at  feature  by  dltseniblliig  loiture. 
U'inrm  d,  unHnlih'd.  sent  Iwf.ire  in)  time 
Into  tliit  brcalliiug  world,  tear. .  half  made  up. 

Rich,  lit  ,  I.  1. 

Specifically— 2.  In  entom..  exhibiting  unusual 
prottilterauei-sorswellings. — 3f.  Morally  ugly; 
liit-se;  depraved. 

From  Ihe  n-l  and  ferule  I  would  have  th*  m  free,  at 
frvrtii  the  menace  uf  tiicm;  for  tt  la  both  *ttn.rwrd  and 
elle.  h.  Jotuoa.  Uttenvertea 

Voa  ne'er  injured  me.  and  that  doth  make 
My  crime  tlie  more  deform' d. 

Skirlry.  UratefiU  SerT*n^  UL  1. 


down,  +  /birr,  trample  upon,  pres.*:  see /«|TA 
This  verb  was  partly  confused  with  deftm!-.] 
To  trample  upon;  press  down;  crush,  as  by 
trampling. 

She  rfr/owli/A  with  hyr  feet  hvr  mete*. 

CAoitee/,  lluethtoa.  III.  im  ler" 

defoulmentt,  ».   [<  defoun  +  -mcnt.]  i>flle- 

meut. 

defotmdt,  r.  t.  [<  OF.  dr  fondte,  defundrr,  melt 
down,  pour  down,  <  L.  drjNitdtrr,  pour  down,  < 
de,  down,  +fuHdtre, pour:  see/o«*nP.]  Tojsmr 
down.  Jatmcson. 

Tlie  inn  Hfliene 
IV-Koitth  dff<*ttrot  hit  lu  ii.t'-.m  Hie  grt-lte. 

Uarin  Iton.Hiu,  Vlrirll,  p.  SM. 

defraud  (de-frad'),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  dt  frattdrn,  < 
OK.  defrauder,  F.  dcfratttltr  =  So.  Pg.  defrau- 
dttr  =  It.  drfraudare.  <  L.  defraud/ire.  defraud, 
<  tic-  +  frttux  I  fraud-},  fraud:  nee  fraud.]  1. 
To  deprive  of  right,  either  by  procuring  some- 
thing by  deception  or  artifice,  or  by  appropri- 
ating something  wrongfully  through  breach  of 
tru.-t,  or  by  withholding  from  another  by  indi- 
rection or 'device  that  which  he  has  a  right  to 
claim  or  obtain;  cheat;  cozen:  followed  by  0/ 
before  the  thing  taken. 

We  have  wn.iii.vil  no  man.  we  have  corrupted  no  man, 
we  have  dr/raadrd  an  111*11.  s  Cor.  ril.  t 


prij^of  all  that  hJ)jco"' 
^  "cotrycr.  Talk.  11.  flui. 

defray9*,  at  [ME.,  <  OF.  dtffrei,  deffroi,  trouble, 
disturbance,  the  same,  with  dirt,  prefix  de-,  drx-, 
as  rffrti,  tffrtn.  trouble,  disturbance,  affray:  see 
affray,  n.,  and  cf.  tlrfray-,  of  the  same  ult.  ele- 
ments as  </r/'r«if2.J  Wrong-doing. 

Through  my  tin  ami  my  dr/rav, 
leb  am  couidi  to  nil  l*tt  day. 

Arthur  and  M erf  in,  I.  !»«.. 

defrayal  <df  fra'al),  ».  [<  defray  +  -al.]  Tlie 
act  of  defraying;  payment. 

1  tin  national  rcvonuo  It  confined  to  the  d'Jra^at  fat  na- 
tional cljieiu.*.  r*e  A  M.eetean,  VI.  S7. 

^^"yiof  dtchHrg"o«  ^nfT^^  ^ 
Tlie  rririttera  and  re.  ..rdt  kept  ol  tltede/riTKenof  i  hanrea 
of  lonuiion  1|.ubli<  1  plt)t.    AortA,  Ir.  of  Plutarch,  p.  173. 

defrayment  (de-fni'menO,  w.   [<  OF.  drfj 
will,  deffrayemrnt,  drufrairmmt,  deajh 
F.  defragment,  <  defrayer,  etc.,  defray 
fray*  and  -mcNf.l    The  act  of  defraying;  pay- 
ment,  as  of  a  charge  or  costs. 

let  the  traitor  |wy  w  itli  bl*  llte't  iferruiowen/. 

.SAef/v,,,  tr.  uf  lain 

defrlcattont  (def-ri-ka 
crKio(a-),  a  rut  "  ' 


gultute 


ihonl.  n.  [<  LL.  defn- 
K  defrieare,  rub  off,  rub 
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defunctionalize  (de-fungk'shon-al-ix),  r.  I. 

'mm 


down,  <  L.  rt',  «town.  +  frieare,  rub:  see  .fric- 
tion.]   A  rubbing.    Rni'cy,  1727. 
defrutt,  ".    [ME.,  <  L.  di/rutum,  must  boiled 
down,  perhaps  eontr.  of  drfrmlntu  (Ha  wMxfuut, 

must),  neut.  of  'dr  ferritin,  pp.  of  deferrtrr,  defunctlvet  (dv-fungk'tiv),  a.  [< 
boil  down,  <  *,  down,  +  frrrere,  boil:  see/er-  pp.  (see  oVfWf),  +  E.  -*«■.]  Of  i 
rc«/.]  Must  or  new  wine  boiled  down,  making  to  the  dead ;  funereal. 


pret.  and  pp.  defuurttnn<ilt:rd,  ppr.  drfunrtiou- 
K  do  priv, 
of  function. 


atiting, 
depr  ' 


To 


riv.  + functional  + 
/  X.  Gill. 

Ij.  drfiinctus, 

or  pertaining 


a  sweetmeat. 

Wnil,  csrrtie,  it  sap*  In  oun  mam-re 
Of  limit  I.  made 

rw<un«».  Hii»rH,iNiii«(n  e.  t.  s.x  p.  ao*. 
(deft),  n.  [<  ME.  drftr,  daflr,  simple,  meek, 
<  AS.  gr-th-  Its)  meek  (cf.  D.  ofyfi//  =  ML.G.  t/V/- 
Heh,  LU.  <lV.ff»/  (>  tj.  deftig),  grave,  respecta- 
ble), <  daftan,  'le-da-flau,  prepare,  put  in  order, 
make  fit,  a  secondary  causal  verb  connected 
with  (lafcHlie,  gr-dafenlie,  also  simply  ge-dafen, 
becoming ;  ge-dife  (=  Goth,  ga-dohs ),  becoming, 
aeemly,  meek.  etc. ;  <  'ge-etafan  (in  once-occur- 
ring pp.  ge-elafcn  before  mentioned)  =  (iotli. 
ga-daban,  befit,  behoove.  See  dnft,  a  var.  of 
deft,  in  deflected  sense.]    It.  Simple;  meek; 


p ,  CXXVII.  SBS. 


2.  Softly ;  leisurely.    Grote.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
deftness  (deft'ties),  n.    1.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing deft ;  neat  or  miotic,  dexterity ;  aptness. 

There  comes  by  illvUieu  of  labor  s  ennceiitrstlon  of  nil 
the  powers  of  the  Individual  upon  till  vocation,  and  " 
the  development  of  dr/dtess  or  skill. 

*V.  A.  /fee 

2».  Elegance;  beauty, 
deftster  (deft  ster),  h.  One  who  is  deft ;  a  pro- 
ficient In  his  art  or  craft ;  a  dabster.  [Prov.] 
defunct  (dMugkt' ), «.  and  n.  [=  P.  defunt  = 
I'r.  defunct,  iirjfnnl  =  8p.  drfunto,  difunto  =  Pg. 
drfnntu.drfuncto  =  It. tlrfunti),  <  L.  defunctnt(us 
adj.  equiv.  to  murium,  dead),  pp.  of  tlefungi, 
discharge,  perform,  finish  (an  affair  or  an  ob- 
ligation, esp.  an  unpleasant  one;  defnngi  rila, 
or  simptv  drfuugi,  finish  life,  die),  <dr,  off,  + 
a:  eee/ancfioH.]  L  a.  Dead;  de- 


Tbe  anatomy  I*  of  a  dt/vnrl  patient. 

Doom.  Advancement  of  Learning.  IL  196. 

Ni>  effort  in  ralsearfc/mie'  pait  has  ever  led  to  anything 
but  Ju«t  Finnish  galvanic  t»  itching  "f  Uie  UnitM  to  remind 
lu  unpleasantly  ui  Uie.      LumU,  Study  Windows,  p.  !K!a. 

The  nameless  contributors  to 


That  tttfl*  mctilrn.  Marie  l»y  name. 

/u,f,„r,,  (ll]i|  KllK.  MUK.,  «d.  MOVTta),  L  36. 

Apt  or  dexterous;  neat  in  action  or  per- 
s ;  subtly  clover  or  skilful 
r  was  met  of  a  deft  young  man. 
ni  <h*  strawjrr  <<-hllds  Rallada,  V.  406)i 
.  *o  d'.'i  at  bb>  new  ministry.  Dryjr*. 
With  »o  tore  a  batiil  and  ao  Jrfr  a  touch. 

D.  G.  MiltJuU,  Bound  Togetlirr,  L 
Scattered  thmuith  the  two  playi  are  aome  of  the  enrloiia 
Latin,  old  French,  and  old  EturlUh  lyric,  which  the  aa- 
Uwr  waa  ao  dt/l  at  tundng.   Shrfman,  VIcC  PoeU.  p.  HA 

St.  Neat;  spruce;  trim.  Bailey.— 4t.  Foolish; 
daft.   See  daft. 

deft.    Au  abbreviation  of  dr/eMuVw'. 

defterdar  (def '  ter-dar ),  a.  [Pers.,  keeper  of  tho 
register.]  Tho  chief  treasurer  of  a  Turkish 
province,  somot  imes  acting  as  lieutenant  of  tho 
governor-general ;  also,  anciently,  tho  Turkish 
minister  of  finance, 

deftly  (deft'li),  ade.  [<  ME.  drfllv  (onee  erro- 
neously drrty),  earlier  dajtetthr,  fitly,  properly, 
<  AS.  ge-da-ftlice,  fitly,  seasonably ;  cf .  also  ME. 
daflig-Mic  (=  D.  defUgtyk),  exteuded  fro 
like;  as  deft  +  -fy6.]  1.  Aptly ;  fitly; 
dexterously;  in  a  skilful  maimer. 

The  harp  foil  dtflly  can  hr  atriae. 

.Wi,  Marnilon,  III,  8. 

Ami  all  the  matte  train  are  gathered  rouad, 
Karl,  dr/ity  di»n'd  In  hla  Kunday'a  lirat, 

I  to  hall  the  day  of  plrty  and  rest. 


Let  ttir  print  In  tnrplU-e  white. 
That  d'juHttir*  mimic  ran. 
Re  the  drRth-dtvliiliiK  ,,wan, 
Lvat  Uie  reijiilcm  liu  k  hi*  riirht, 

Mafc,  I'lxinli  and 

defuse^  defusedt,  etc.   See  fiffta*,  etc. 

defy  (de-fT),  t'.;  prot.  and  pp.  dejird,  ppr.  (Iffy- 
inn.  [<  ME.  defien,  defyrn,  diffyrn,  diffyen,  < 
OF.  rfrjfirr,  drffier,  denficr,  F.  tlrjier  =  Pr.  ((rsfi«r, 
de*ji:nr-=  It.  dufidare,  diflSdarc,  <  ML.  diffidare, 
renounce  faith,  withdraw  ennfidenco,  repudi- 
ate, defy,  L.  diffidere,  distrust,  <  die-,  away,  + 
fidet,  faith:  see  faith,  fidelity.  Cf.  affy,  and 
(«(R<|>,  diffident.]  L  frmi».  If.  To  renounce; 
reject;  refuse;  repudiate;  cast  off. 

The  fuwelrr  we  defy* 
And  al  hla  crsfte.    TAdueer,  Good  Woolen,  1.  ISM. 
There  waa  n<4ie  of  thv in  that  ever  railed  on  hlra,  and 
came  ao  far  forth  to  aay,  "He  waa  a  deceiver:  ...  we 
oVr*y  him  ami  all  his  work*,  false  WTeU-h  that  he  was." 
Tvtdatr,  Ana  t»  sir  T.  .More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. ,  I860),  p.  S8. 


w'how^^laud'pTncl.  Urn"' 


Bollngbroae. 
I*.,  1  Hen.  IV 


nt  to  the  harliaretu  janitle  which  Lyd. 
gate  and  Occleve  eonlrive  to  draw  from  the  tnelrumcul 

ieireil,  Study  Windows,  p.  SS& 


iv.,  l  a. 

2t.  To  revolt  at;  reject 
prove. 

1  w.mld  klaa  aa  many  of  yoo  aa  had  .  ,  . 

drjUd  not  Shak. ,  As  you  Like  it, 

3.  To  challenge  to  contest  or  trial  with  arms; 
dare  to  meet  in  combat. 

Edmund*  U  messengers  tho  erle  lie  d<*«. 
Bob.  <y  Brimoa,  tr.  of  Un,taft S  fhron.  (ed.  Hearoe),  p.  W. 

1  once  atmiu 
Ot/V  tliee  to  the  trial  uf  uinrtai  nKlit. 

JfMeil.  S.  A..  1.  1171. 

4.  To  challenge  to  an  action  or  procedure  of 
any  kind;  dare  to  do  something  (generally  with 
au  implication  of  belief  that  it  cannot  be  done, 
or  that  the  action  will  fail  of  its  purpose). 

I  defy  the  enemies  of  our  cutistitulUm  U>  show  the  con- 
trary, liurki. 

Since  he  has  defltd  us  to  the  proof,  we  wilt  so  fully  Into 
the  queatlon  which,  In  oor  last  article,  we  only  glanced  at. 

AforauMy,  hadkrs  Kef  ltefiiled. 

5.  To  dare;  brave;  manifest  a  contempt  of  or 
indifference  to  (opposition,  attack,  or  hostile 
force);  set  at  naught;  resist  successfully:  as, 
to  defy  the  arguments  of  an  opponent;  to  defy 
the  power  of  a  magistrate. 

The  soul,  secured  In  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  draw  a  diuoier  and  drift  its  point. 

Adduon,  Cato. 

The  riches  of  scholarship  the  benignities  of  literature, 
<f'/y  fortune  and  outlive  calamity. 

LomO,  Hook*  and  Libraries. 

t'tider  pressures  great  enough  to  reduce  Uiera  almost  to 
the  densliv  of  ltn,ulda  these  elements  have  still  dtttd  all 
efforts  to  liquefy  them.      //.  .Spacer,  run.  of  Btul ,  |  L 

6t.  To  reject;  eject;  void:  with  oaf. 

The  aVsinf  iml  [tilings  rfe.iieif  out  (Pnrv.V  tr.  L.  t<*rtn\ 
thou  Shalt  cover  with  erthe.  HyriV,  iN-ut.  asiiL  13, 

7t.  To  digest. 

And  more  nielc  cte  and  dronke  tlien  kemle  | nature]  mljt 
drjn.  IHm  riotnimit  (U),  lid.  SOi. 

Wynn  of  fireke,  and  mufc-xlell.  ,  .  . 
Hie  reed  [retl|  vuur  stoiuake  t«»  drftfr. 
Njujir      Lour  Itrgrr  (Kltson  s  Mil,  Kom.,  III.  178). 

II, t  intrans.  To  digest i]  be  digested. 

Slial  MM  fysshe  on  the  Fryday  drfirn  In  my  wtimlw 
Istouiscia).  Pint  /Viornuin  (B),  r.  Ssu. 

defyt  (de-n').       [=  OF.  rfesfi,  dtffy,  F.  dtfi ; 
AcJ"~' 


from  the  verb.] 


challenge ;  a  defiance. 


There  had  lieell  In  the  morning  a  iu»t  and  tournament 
of  severall  yoiuw  geulleuien  on  a  formal  dr(o,  to  v  " 
we  luul  been  Invrtrd.  AVi'jm.  Ulary.  April  11, 


At  this  the  challenger, 
His  trumpet  sound*. 


nth  flrrco  drjo, 


All  obsolete  form  of  dt  firr. 


itrilmtors  to  dr/nnef  priiwllcals  have  l!*^^ 
soul,  and  left  tsut  a  wrc  k  hehiod.        tWg  (deg\ 
K  f.  ir/i.p,*-.  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  d     gin,,.  Tj 

trans.  To  sprinkle;  moisten. 


Dryj,n. 


■;  ir/i.j 
IX  ».  A  dead  pt«rsnn, 
lectively;  the  <lea<):  most  commonly  used  of  a 
recently  deceased  person. 

Nature  doth  al-har  t»  make  hla  bed 
With  Uw  ulr/unw,  oi  sleep  ution  tile  dead. 

.S*«*„  fyiiil«-line,  tv.  L 


Of  dejungi, 


fungk'sbon),  ».  [<  LL.  dr. 
nice,  death,  <  drfunrtut.  pp. 
die:  **s  defunct.}  IVath; 


N.wdl.l  the  French 
rntll  four  hun<lre<l 


the  Kalique  tsnd 


No  ._ 
Or  hslf  so 


iioa.  v„Ll    and  pp. 


t,  (H  Himself, 
'gti-on-fitl,  r  f.;  pret. 
ppr.  degnnghonnting. 


[<  dc-  priv.  +  ganglion  +  -n(r«.]  To  deprive 
of  cnnglia. 

The  drya national nl  lliaue  un.ler  the  Influell.  e  of  mini 
mill  fiinelah  stlmulatltni  msnifeste.1  a  perfectly  i 


Ihylliiii  uf  thirty  toiitrai tli .ns  |M  r  mlimle. 

U.  J.  l!iH„oitn,  Jrlly-nsli.  etc..  |>.  19C. 

degarnish  (ilo-gfir'nish),  '■.  t.  l<  Oi*.  rtctgarnir, 
V.  degarnir  |=  I'r.  dregarnir,  dtsgvarnir  =  Sp. 
Pg. denguarnmr  =  Il.sj/Mrmirr),  unfurnish,  un- 
gurrisou,  <  d>  i-  priv.  +  garnir.  furnish :  see  gar- 
nmA.]  1.  To  unfurnisli ;  strip  of  furniture,  or- 
naments, or  apparatus :  as.  to  degarnixk  a  house. 
—  2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison  or  troops  neces- 
sary for  defense :  as,  to  degarniah  a  city  or  fort. 
[Kara  in  both  uses.] 

degarnishment  (de-gfir'nish-ment),  n.  [<  de- 
giii  hir,h  +  -iwenf.]  The  act  of  depriving  of  fur- 
niture, apparatus,  or  equipment.  [Kure.] 

degendert  <de-jou'der),  r.  [<  OF.  dtgenerer,  V. 
dtginerrr,  degenerate  (cf.  engender,  <  OK.  rn- 
gmdrer):  see  degenerate,  r.]  L  intrant.  To  de- 
generate. 

And  If  then  those  may  any  worse  Im  red. 
They  Into  that  «e  long  will  be  drotndtrtd, 

Sfnmr,  V.       V.,  ProL 

II.  trans.  To  make  degenerate ;  cause  to  de- 
generate. 

degeneracy  (dMen'e-ra-si).  m.    K  degenerate: 
seo  -cy.]    1.  The  tendency  to  degenerate  or 
deteriorat*;  decrease  of  excellence  in 
qualities;  a  downward  course, 
to  worse,  or  from  good  to  bad. 
The  ruin  of  s  stale  Is  generally  preceded  by  a 


of  manners  and  contempt  of 

.SicV,  Against  AlmllsMug  ( 

2.  The  state  of  being  or  of  having  I 
generate;  a  deteriorated  condition:  aa,  the  tfc- 
gencracy  of  the  age. 

Tliere  waa  plainly  wautlng  a  Divine  RevelaUon  to  recover 
maiiktud  out  of  tludr  universal  corruption  ami  drpmernry. 

Clait*,  NsL  and  Bev.  Rellgiou,  ill. 

There  la  a  kind  of  slugguh  resignation  as  well  as  poor- 
ness and  degeneracy  of  apirit  in  s  state  of  ■' 


-  Byn.  riehssemeilt,  degenersteness, 

degenerant  (dJ-Jon'g-nkn«)i  [<  I*  degrnc- 
rau(t-)t,  ppr.  of  ttegenerare:  see  degenerate,  r.] 
Becoming  reduced  or  degraded  in  type ;  de- 
generating. Iltsre.] 

degenerate  (uf-jou'e-rat),  ff.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 

degenerated,  ppr.  degenerating.  [<!  L.  oVoeuera- 
tus,  pp.  of  depenerare  (>  F.  dTge'nerer  =  Bp.  Pg. 


vuerar  =  It.  degenerare),  degenerate,  <  de^- 
,  ignoble,  <  de,  from,  down,  +  genus  (gener-), 
e,ltind:  sec  genus,  general."]  I,  To  lose,  or 
:ome  impaired  with  respect  to,  the  qualities 
proper  to  the  race  or  kinu,  or  to  a  prototype ; 

i  your- 

■u  you 


pret.  and  pp.  dnjmd.  ppr.  drg- 
{K.  dial.  (North.),  =  dagi,  betfew.]  I. 
To  sprinkle;  moisten. 
A  doyen  pound*  of  brown  vltrlel  to  the  hundretl  weight 
Sh  p^hI  profMiTtioit,  mixed  with  about  three  gallon*  uf 
Water  pit  *  lously  to  dr^wni  the  siient  mmlder  with  It. 

VXtilt,  Byeiug  ami  Calico  Printing,  p. 

II.  intrant.  To  ooze  out.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
degage  (ilS-ga-rha'1,  a.   [V..  pp.  of  degnger, dis- 
engage, take  out  of  pawn,  release:  see  dt*t)utie.~\ 
Easy;  unconstrained;  indifferent  to  - 


degeuerar  =  it. 
ner, " 
raeej 

become  impaired  with  respect  to,  the  qualities 
proper 

oecome  of  a  lower  ty\» 

You  dtptnrraU  from  your  father,  If  you  find  niA  your- 
self most  sUe  ill  wit  snd  bod)  to  do  siiythl 
be  UMisL  merry.   Sir  11.  Sid netf  ( Arlier's  Eng.  I 
w  Ithoul  art.  the  BfMSSt  seeds 
tit  flowers  drornrrot*  Into  weeds 
A",  /tutor,  1  ho  Italy's  Answer  to  I 

Specifically  —  2.  To  decay  in  quality;  pass  to 
an  inferior  or  a  worse  state;  suffer  a  decline 
in  character  or  constitution;  deteriorate. 

When  wit  Irsim 
sob  le  e  and  Impiety. 

Without  that  activity  which  It*  greater  perfection  Im- 
plies sud  requires,  the  bruin  of  the  civlllred  man  d*ynrr. 
alt*.  ttnjt'tl  atui  I'utuiuuu,  Physiol.,  f  508. 

-  Sjm.  To  deteriorate,  decline. 

degenerate  (df-jen'g-rfit ),  a.  [<  L..  /fejrotrrflfn*, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Having  lost,  or  become 
impaired  with  respect  to,  the  qualities  proper 
to  the  race  or  kind ;  having  been  reduced  to  a 
lower  type. 

The  '.'r;e  ii^eife  plant  of  a  stnuigv  viue.  Jer.  U.  II. 
S|H-cifically-2.  Having  fallen  into  a  less  ex- 
eellentorn  worse  state;  havingileelinedinphvs- 
icul  or  moral  qualities;  deteriorated;  degraded. 

Fsrewell,  faint-hearted  anil  dr  nnrralr  king, 
In  wh^so  told  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

Shak..  a  Hen.  M.,1  1. 
The  otb  imau  race  has  twoniie  too  deynmte  through  In 
diligence  to  rvhlliit  ituuy  striking  *|ieclnw-tw  of  physical 
lieaiity.  B.  TttyVtr,  lands  of  the  Sursten,  p.  IU. 

There  Is  no  doubt  tliat  man)  aavage  ran  *  s*  we  at  | iles- 
ellt  see  them  sre  actiliUly  dtfimeraie,  and  nle  ileac,-nd«'<l 
from  uiiivjlors  jKswed  of  u  relatively  elaborate  ,  Irlloa- 
tiou.  tl.  IL  tAtnkrfUr.  I>egru<-ratic4i,  j>,  :r.i, 

3.  Characterized  by  or  associated  with  degen- 
eracy; unworthy;  debased:  applied  to  iiinni- 
uiate  objects. 

such  men  a*  live  lu  these  «Vn*w«!f<  days.  I'.'pe. 

In  couipiirivfii  with  the  gTeat  tTators  ami  author*  of 
the  past,  we  have  (alien  on  dormttnte  time*.  J.  i'aird. 
Degenerate  form  of  au  algebraic  I.k  us,  a  Incus  of  any 
niiler  or  class  i  mnl.ltug  of  an  nggregstb.ii  of  lower  tunas. 
Ihiu,  twostrslght  lines  form  ail 


Digitized  by  Google 


dogenerat 


degenerately 

(df-jen'e-rAtdi),  «i<lr. 


•  de- 


Hull  lilludneaa  »ont  than  thin. 

Tlult  MW  not  bl>W  fUtfHrrntfly  I  BurVed 

itiUon.  s.  A-.  L  41». 


de- 
or 


degeneratene&B  (de-jen'e-rat-nes), 
generate  state;  a  state  in  which 
original  qualities  are  decayed  or  lost, 
degeneration  (de-jen-p^TO'shon),  w.    [=  F.  de- 
generation      Sp.  degeneration  =  Pg.  degene- 
raedo  =  It.  degencrazione,  <  L.  an  if  degenero- 
(M>(«-),  <  tlegeuerure,  degenerate.]    1.  A  loss  or 
wiiliorto  the 

or  kind,  or  to  a 


impairment  of  the  qualities  peculiar  to  the  race 
n;  reduction  to  a  lower  type 


Tile  h>  poUlesis  ol  Deyrneratitm  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
to  render  moat  valuable  service  in  pointing  out  the  true 
relalhinsliipa  "f  animals  which  ire  a  pintle  aud  a  niji- 
when  w  i.w  only  an. I  exclusively  the  hypothesis  of 
..i  the  hypothesis  of  Klalpoi»IMi. 

K.  It  LanltuUr,  Degeneration,  |i.  30. 
Anit  now  to  Inquire  briefly  what  In  meant  by  ifere-neTO-- 
don.  It  iikrnni  literally  an  uukliiding,  the  nudoltig  of  a 
kind,  ami  in  tin*  acme  wna  lirat  used  to  express  the  change 
of  kind  without  regiinl  to  w liether  the  change  »  to  In- 
fect or  to  degrade ;  hut  It  Is  now  tiled  exclusively  to  tic 
not*  a  change  front  a  higher  to  a  lower  kind:  that  la  to 
aay.  from  a  ustirc  complex  u>  a  leas  coiujdt'X  olvatil 
It  la  a  process  of  diasulnltnn,  th«  opposite  of  that 
of  iuvolutlou  which  ia  prc-raseiitls)  to  evolution. 

Jfaudale,,,  Body  and  Will,  p.  s*0. 

Specifically— 2.  Loss  or  impairment  of  natu- 
ral or  proper  qualities ;  descent  to  an  inferior 
Mate;  the  act  of  becoming  or  the  state  of  hav- 
ing become  inferior,  especially  with  respect  to 
moral  qualities. — 3.  Iu  phgniol.,  any  process  by 
whieh  a  tissue  or  substance  becomes  replaced 
by  some  other  regarded  as.  less  highly  organ- 
ized, less  complex  in  composition,  of  inferior 
physiological  rank,  or  less  suited  for  the  |mt- 
fonnanee  of  its  original  functions.  Os»/i», 
Med.  Diet.,  p.  334. 

/Vjj.-iw>r'iri««  may  lm  denned  a*  a  gradual  change  of  the 
organism  liei  on.c*  adapted  to  lew 


atriicturc  In  which  tlti 
varied  aud  leaa  complex  eotvditii 
M.  1L  La 


I  lit. 

Degeneration,  p.  32. 

4.  A  degenerate  animal  or  plant;  an  organism 
of  a  degraded  type.  [Rare.] 

Those  grains  which  generally  arlac  among  corn.  a* 
cockle,  aruciu,  tegilups,  and  oOwr  iftv/cnemruiiu. 

Sir  T.  Brvirue,  Vulg.  Err.,  Hi.  17, 

Albuminoid  degeneration,  albuminous  degenera- 
tion.  Same  an  riirtfrteeosMi  uV^-seratiVoi.—  Amyloid  do- 
generation.  Sec  hteibicrous  Ji»>.uv.  under  (.vnriieewiu. 
Calcareous  degeneration,  a  mortild  duiiirtwuce  In  the 

nutrition  of  a  tissue,  resulting  In  the  deposition  In  It  of 

ia)!-,  .if  lime.  Caseous  degeneration,  cheesy  degen- 
eration. »eerwvii«.  Colloid  degeneniUon  -v,-,-,,/ 
tmi,  —  Fatty  degeneration,  lu  t*t<M.,  the  conversion 
of  protein  element*.  Into  a  granular  fatty  mutter.  An  a 
niorMd  process,  tlila  fMM  iiiw  moat  frciiuently  In  live  mm 
cht  of  the  hean,  111  the  walla  of  capillaries.,  mi  I  In  the 
urinary  tuhulri ;  hut  It  may  altect  any  ]mrt  of  the  Imdy. 

Fibroid  degeneration,  the  conversion  of  atimnc  Int.i 
otic  of  fltirotu  klriiclure,  or  the  suliatltution  of  a  fonn  of 
rocmectiTe  tla»ue  for  aon>e  i4l>er  tKwjc  —  Granular  de- 
generation. Same  an  rUm4»  ntrllimi  (which  Bee.  under 
HypotheBls  of  degoncraUon.  the  h)|..th«U 
■lu*  an  Interior  grade  of 
aract.rUlUa  arc  the  de- 
generate ileiceii.laiiU  of  hliher  foniu.  Tile  lln-ory 
ttwileiP-iierslloll  clllelly  llietvanlt  of  dilute  of  parti 


the  cetaceam  ar.'  .I.  aoendanu  from  quadruped*,  am 
i  and  loit  their  1  1  lit 


the  ll>li-llke  form  and  Ml  their  hlml  llniht  in 
better  a.»..miii.«laOnii  UmiiiwIvi*  to  a-iuatic  life,  the 
imall-wlni!,.!  and  tliiilitleta  hlrda  are  dctcvndalita  fiom 
thote  with  well. developed  witurt,  which,  on  arriwnt  of 
rrridence  in  places  where  they  were  not  much  disturbed, 
have  fniled  to  exercise  their  whim,  and  nnally  lost  the  use 
of  them,  and  thej  have  iil-.rto.l  -.  tile  int.*t lual  Worm!  with, 
out  an  tntratine  are  de^ecmlanlafroiu  tlom-  with  an  intea- 
tine,  hot  mi  a^-oiintof  Uletr  elivlronnients  the  skin  has 
assumed  the  function  of  a  nutrient  medium  and  the  Inti-i- 
tine  has  hern  1  -i  Lardaoooui  degeneration.  Samo 
as  furrfrtcr..!,* dr'*e<t«r  (which  aee,  under  inrdarvaru).  —  Mu- 
coid degeneration,  the  conrendon  of  cells  >yt  Intend, 
lular  sntistancv  lnt*t  a  aentltlijid  transluceiit  auliataiuo 
coiitainlfig  mucin. — Parenchymatous  degeneration. 
Kaiue  as  efouttv  HtvUirvt  (which  av,  umler  e/irti^,y)L—  Pig- 
mentary degeneration,  dlsturluun-r  of  tlw  imti  ith-u  of 
a  jiart,  with  deposition  of  pigment  —Wallerlan  degen- 
eration, tile  dektr  iierathin  of  nerve  filxr*  which  nave 
been  sepnrateil.  a^  hy  section  of  a  nerve,  from  certain  k»n- 
uliii  « lii.ii  .  vuiie  a  lliltritlte  innuence  on  them. 

degenerationist  (<ie-jen-f-ra'shr«ii-lst).  ».  and 

«.  [<  tlttjemralUHt  +  ■itt'.']  L  w.  One  who  ml- 
x-ocute«  the  theorj'  of  degeneration;  one  who 
believe"  that  the  general  tendency  of  ork-ati- 
izttl  beitiirM.  especially  of  man  in  his  mental 
and  moral  life.  11  to  degenerate :  one  who  luain- 
laiti*  (hat  the  natural  course  ot  civilization  ia 
downward  rather  than  upward. 

With  n-trard  to  the  opinions  of  older  wrltcri  on  early 
cIvillzalMti.  whether  nr.  ^rvu.loulst»  or  ./e^wemrii.n^s, 
It  must  be  borne  ill  mind  that  the  etideiicc  at  their  dls. 
keaal  fell  fnr  »h..rt  of  even  the  miserably  imiierfect  dau 
now  aciewlble.  £.  B.  rufc.r,  ITIm.  fulliire.  I.  .5. 

II.  u.  Pertaiuing  to  the  theory  of 
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The  two  works  of  Sir  John  Untuck  and  Mr.  T>lor.  re- 
spertlvely.  appear  to  u>  t.)  agree  aa  to  thff  main  tasuca  of 
which  they  treat,  both  authors  belna  alike  opponenta  ot 
Ibu  d<Htrliiea  which  Mr.  lylor  baa  alyled  detjenrrntioinat. 

Jttktrnttt  (London). 

degenerative  (df-jen'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  drYrrflrr- 
ate  +  -lie.]  Tending  to  degenerate;  of  the 
nature  of  degeneration. 

We  were  able  to  note  some  alight  drgeneratire  process  In 
the  gray  aitlatUnrc    Tr.  la^fieti.  <j>i.f  .Vemrof., Vlll.  l<- 

degeneradt  (de-jen'erd).  a.  [Accom.  form  of 
dHjrnerate,  with  (K. )  -etfi  =  (J>.)  -otVl.  Cf.  tic- 
gentler,  »•.]  regenerate. 

Yet  of  religion  a  d/irener'r/  used 
Industrious  nature  lu  each  heart  had  sow  en. 

Stirling,  Doonies  .lny,  Iba  Fifth  Ilour. 

degenerescence  (de-jen-e-rea'etis),  n.  Same  as 
tit  generation. 

degenerlzet  (dy-jcn'e-rU\  r.  i.  [As  ,lege»e-ro** 
+  -!.•«.]  To  degenerate;  become  degenerated. 

Df  tnitrizfi.  decaid,  and  withered  i)ulght. 
Sylretifr,  tr.  of  Du  llartua'a  Weeki,  11.,  Tlw  Vocation. 

degeneroost  ('le-jen'o-nis),  n.    [<  OF.  degene- 
reu*,  degenertui,  with  added  aufllx  (E.  -on*),  < 
degetier,  ignolde,  degenerated :  see  degener- 
ate.] ]>gcnerate. 

I  am  thy  hninly-work,  thy  creature,  lord, 
Stamp  d  Willi  thy  glorious  image,  and  at  first 
M««st  like  to  the-.,  though  now  a  poor  accurst. 
Convicted  caltilf  and  oVire-H  rois»  ereatunr. 

Vimium,  Knihh  ms,  111.  10. 

degenerouslyt  (de-jen'e-rus-li).  nrfr.  In  a  de- 
generate manner;  basely;  meanly. 

How  wounding  a  ».|M-cU*cle  Is  it  to  i*r  our  greatest  he- 
roes, like  Hercules  ill  tile  dlstalf,  thus  '('uelseiY/ioify  em- 
ployed !  Ahmji  (/  (^i-vstuiil  PMy, 

degerminator  (de-ji'T'mi-na-tor),  n.  [NL.,  < 
li.  de-  priv.  +  gtrmcn  (gerniin-),  germ.  C'f. 
F.  dbjermer,  extract  the  g<'rm.]  In  milling,  a 
machine  consisting  essentially  of  two  corru- 
gated disks  of  iron,  ouo  fixed  and  the  other  re- 
volving, bet  ween  which  wheat  is  passed  to  split 
the  grains  and  extract  the  germs. 

degestt,  (J.  [Appar.  <  L.  digetttu,  pp.  of  <Ji- 
gerere,  arrange,  dispose,  digest :  see  digest.} 
Grave;  composed.  Jamienon. 

Furtll  held  the  stout  aud  cfeaesf  Auletea. 

llvayUu,  Virgil,  p.  541. 

degestlyt,  adr.   [<  nV^f  +  Jy3.]  Gravely; 

composedly ;  deliberately.  Jamitmn. 

Agil  Alellics.  that  lis  wymlome  wantit. 
B.it  Inillli  w»«  rllK'  III  eolltiselc  ,„k1  in  yerla, 
t  nto  thtr  wour.fl.  sf„KJrf/.V  maid  aniueria 

(Mrin  M.N,*;.r»,  Virgil,  p.  S84. 

degger  (deg'6r),  ri.    One  who  degs  or  sprinkles. 

degglng-machine  (deg'ing-ma-shen'),  «-  [< 

degging,  verlxul  n.  of  deq,  suriiiltle,  +  lUrtcAiiie-.] 
A  sprinkling-machine  used  in  calendering  cot- 
ton. 

degiset,  r.  and  n.    See  deguise. 

doglaze  (de-glAz'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  drglazed, 
ppr.  deglasing.  [<  dr-  priv.  +  yln:e.']  To  re- 
move the  glaze  from. 

degloryt  (de-glo'ri),  r.  f.;  jiret.  anil  pp.  dtgloried, 
ppr.  deglorying.  [<  de.  priv.  +  glory.  Cf.  dt*- 
glory,  n. ]    To  disgrace ;  dishonor. 

Ills  head 

That  was  before  with  thotu*  tlnjmed. 

0.  FUtehrr,  fhrllt  1  Triumph. 

deglnbet  (de-glBb').  r.  i.  [<  L.  deglutiere,  peel 
off,  <  de,  off-,  +  glubcrt;  peel.]    To  akin;  peel. 


degradation 

The  tongue  serves  not  only  for  tasting,  but  also  to  assist 

the  mastication  of  the  meat  and  dtffiuhtwn. 

Ran.  Works  of  Creation,  li. 
Muscles  of  deglutition,  thoM.  mutrlra  which  ate  cm- 
plowed  Hi  the  art  of  sw  allowing ;  the  iniuclea  of  the  tongue, 
pnhite,  and  pharynx. 

doglutitioU8(deg-lo-li8h'ug),  a.    Pertaining  to 

deglutition.  [Kan1.] 
deglutitive  (dfglO'ti-tiv),  a.    [As  drglutil-ion 

+  -ire.]    Pertaining  to  deglutition  ; 

in  the  act  of  swallowing ;  de  " 

titory. 

degltititory (d^-glii'ti-tA-ri ),  n.  [Aa  dri;fafif-»on 

+  -org.]    Serving  for  deglutition, 
deglycerin  (de-glis'e-rin>,  r.  t.    [<  de-  priv.  + 
gljieeriH.}    To  free  from  glycerin. 

so  largely  adopted  In  America,  for 


deglutition* ;  deglu- 


tfeyf»wnBinv»  neutral  fats  before  they  are  aaponltied. 

H*.  L.  CarpntUi,  Soap  and  Candles,  p.  IBt* 


[Irreg.  <  deq(ret) 
nbel  -  h  gn  ' 


■  Cdeg'dr-der),  ». 
orrfer.]  The  pair  of  numbers  signifying  the 
degree  nnd  order  of  any  mathematical  form, 
degote  (de-gof),  n.  [Kuss.  degtdu,  birch-tar.] 
Oil  of  birch,  obtained  from  the  white  birch  by  a 
proceajsof  dry  distillation.  itUiued  to  give  to  Una- 
sia  leather  its  |*iiiliiu  odor,  aud  to  jierfuuie  imltationi  of 
It  Also  called  etaeVrf.  Uaa  correctly  written  degvl.  de- 

degOUtedt,  a.  rSc.  degoutit.  <  OF.  degoutf,  de- 
gate,  spotted  (cf.  degouter,  degoNtter,  drop,  drop 
down),  <  L.  db>  +  guttata*,  spotted,  <  gutta,  a 
drop,  spot  :  see  guttate.)  S]>otted. 

A  mantill  .  .  . 
DraoHtit  Willi  the  self  in  spottls  hlake. 

A'i'n>i>  Vtoij'r,  v.  10. 

degradation  (deg-rA-da'shon),  h.  [=  F.  degra- 
dation =  Vr.tietffradatii>  =  tSp.degradacioH  a  Pg. 
degradacdo  =  It.  degratiaziom  =  T).  degradatie 
—  G.  Dau.  Mr.  degradation,  <  MK.  degrada- 
tion-), a  reducing  in  rank,  <  degradare :  see  oV- 
grade.]  1.  A  reducing  iu  rank  ;  the  act  of  de- 
priving one  of  a  degree  of  honor,  of  dignitv,  or 
of  rank ;  deposition,  removal,  or  dismissal  from 
rank  or  office:  as,  the  degradation  of  a  general. 
Specifically  —  (o)  lu  tctU*.  taxe,  the  act  of  depriving  au 
trcit'siastic  of  hla  orders  or  privileges,  or  of  both.  The 
ftoman  Catholic  Cliurch  reemxuizes  two  methods  of  degra. 
datlon.  By  the  timftU  or  reritat  degradation  the  accused 
lsdejirlvc.1  of  all  his  orders  and  tiruelkwa.    Uy  the  a^eMin 


ni  d'-imdi 
his  ecctntiastlea 
reproached  by  It 
tlceaaa  lu  simple 
He  remains,  how 
cicl  conatviate  a 
tloii  la  now  rt«ur 
church  the  culprit  w'aa  dcKrad 
to  a  lower  grade  of  otlloe.  be 
of  depriving  a  peraiHi  of  Ills  d 
early  American  colleges,  whe 
arranged  nccol-diiig  to  the  soc 
pla.-i.,g  a  name,  an 
other*  Iw  lie  placv.1. 
of  Caniliridge,  Knglni 
candiilacy  tor  a  degu 
or  other  unavoidaldc 
ford,  the  soli 


tb  great  . 


a  I" 
B.  It. 
.1.  lie 


/>•> 

Deglubitores  (de-gl8-bi-to'rez).  «.  pi.  [NL..  < 
L.  drgluberr,  peel  off:  aee  ffrr//ut>r.]  In  Slaeinl. 
livrav's  sysf em  of  classification,  the  third  order 
of  birds;  the  huskcrs  or  eoniroetral  birds,  it 
included  the  linches  and  buntings,  the  Unagrrx,  and  the 
American  btackbinU.  and  was  therefore  euiilvaleiit  to  tlie 
families  now  rcovniittd  as  ftinmiH.ltr.  Tmta.tndtr.  and 
Idrridtr.    SeeA.<»Jrer.    !  Not  In  Use  ] 

deglutinate  (dc-glo'ti-nnt ),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
deglutinated,  ppr.  dtglntinatinq.  [<  L.  degluti- 
iwifajg,  pp.  of  deglutinare  (>  F.  deglutiner),  un- 
glue,<  rff-priv.  +  ylutinare,  glue, < i//uffN,glne: 
we  ;;/Nff  n,  glue.]  1.  To  uuglue;  loosen  or  sepa- 
rate by  or  as  if  by  ungluing. 

See.  »e«.  my  NmiI.-  (sh.  liarke  how  II  itolk  crackc !) 

The  Maa.1  of  Dulrag.i  that  .fc,.|«r.-a-»e. 
lit.  Vesture,  gllid  with  gore-l.lnod  to  III,  l»cke. 

Ouroa,  Holy  K.««le.  p.  1«. 

S.  To  deprive  of  gluten ;  extract  the  gluten 
from. 

deglutition  (deg-lo-tish'on).  ».  [=  F.  oVy/.K. 
fifioN  =  Pg.  dtijlutietlo  ^  It.  deglutuione  (cf. 
Hp.  rfr;7/Kcion),  <  LI,.  'deglutitio{n-), <  deglntire, 
swallo'w  down,  <  rfr,  down.  +  glutire,  swallow: 
ice  jrfatf.]    The  act  or  power  of  swallowing. 


-rciuony  strip|*ed  of 
vestnH-nu  an.i  ornaments  ami  publicly 
■  liuhop,  dcprlveil  of  hisorilcrv  and  Wne- 
.egrajlalion,  and  of  bia  vatvmis  privileges, 
ver.  a  priest,  ami  can  In  sticvlal  eincrgeli- 
d  administer  the  lacranu-ltta.  l>»grA.ia- 
-d  toouly  lu  extreme  cases.  In  theearly 
"  id  by  removal  from  a  higlier 
i  deyitat ion,  t.  (dl  The  act 
■grcc  In  a  university,  ye)  Iu 
l  the  students  names  Were 
In]  rank  of  the  parents,  th» 
liuient,  lower  than  It  would 
Halt,  (if)  In  thr  l  iiiversity 
liottponcmciil  of  a  student  s 
r,  et,%,  lor  one  year,  owing  to  Illness 
nana.!.  </)  In  th*  I  nlvertity  of  og. 
ellug  in  i  ouvucathin  of  the  degree 
li  M  by  a  meinlHT  of  the  university. 
2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  from  n  higher  to 
a  lower  grade  of  power,  character,  or  estima- 
tion; degeneracy;  debasement. 
Deplorable  It  the  degradation  ot  onr  nature.  SoutA. 
Tlie  descent  of  ffpain.once  the  first  among  monarchies, 
to  tile  lower  devtlia  of  dtyradation.  the  elevation  of  Hob 
land,  ill  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages,  to  a  position 
such  aa  no  ootmuotiwealth  lias  ever  reached,  tea.  h  the 
same  leason  [the  tendency  of  Papal  domination^ 

8.  The  act  of  sinking  to  a  lower  level  in  space. 
[Kare.] 

I.)  clus  has  sank  em  one  knee  and  with  rloard  eyes  li 
nlwiut  to  slip  prone.  Ijimla  lroins  o»er  and  supports  his 
bend  from  further  uV./radatiuN,  while  her  left  hnnd  com- 
fort* lilt  shoulder.  Thr  Onruro,  XX.M.  ;t». 

4.  Diminution  or  reduction,  as  of  strength, 
value,  altitude,  or  magnitude. — 5.  In  po-tiifiNo, 
a  lessening  and  oWuring  of  distant  objects  in 
a  landscape,  to  give  the  effect  of  distance.— 

6.  In  geot.,  tho  reduction  or  wearing  down  of 
higher  lands,  rooks,  strata,  etc.,  by  the  action 
of  water  or  other  causes. 

They  [Soottlnh  gvologisUI  appealed  to  the  vait  qnantltr 
of  sedimentary  rocks  .  .  .  bearing  wftneas  in  every  bed 
and  layer  to  the  dr^mdatum  ami  removal  of  former  con- 
tinents, ti'ikit,  tleol.  Sketches,  li.  31X 

7.  In  biol.,  abortive  structural  development ; 
retrograde  metamorphosis,  Buch  as  that  wit- 
nessed in  many  parasites  aa  a  result  of  their 
parasitism. 

Tile  i/o/lWirrsoit  of  t 
ol  Its  varU  ties. 

The  curse  of  development  may,  In  . 
lead  to  numerous  retnstresalons,  so  that  we  may  find  the 
adult  animal  to  Ihi  of  lower  organization  than  the  larva 
Tlili  phenomenon,  which  U  knosro  *»  rt  tns.-Ti-s»ive  meta 
inurpuueia,  correapoudt  to  the  drmauds  of  the  aetocii.* 
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theory,  ilnee  under  m'>n!  simple  conditloni  of  life,  where 
nourishment  is  more  easily  obtained  (parasitism}.  aVorn- 
datum  and  even  the  loea  of  part*  uny  be  of  advantage  to 
the  organism.  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.).  I.  lis. 

8.  In  6of.,  a  change  consisting  of  abstraction, 
loss,  abortion,  or  non-development  of  usual  or- 
gans.— 9.  Iu  her.,  same  as  abatement  Degrada- 
tion Of  energy,  seeeavrvy,  -  BjTl.  1  and  X  lh'hnscnviit, 
aiHtsruu-nt,  vitiation,  depression,  dlsgraof,  dlslmnor,  hu- 
miliation. 

degradational  (deg-rw-da/shgn-al),  a.  [<  de- 
gradation +  -eiU  j  In  imf.  A«f.,  duo  to  degrada- 
tion; lowered  in  typo  through  degradation:  de- 
generated: as,  a  lUgradatwnal  form;  degrada- 
tional structures. 

degTade  (de-grad'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  degraded, 
ppr.  degrading.  [<  ME.  degraden,  <  OK.  degra- 
der, F.  degrader  -  Fr.  degradar,  de*gradar  = 
Sp.  Pg.  degradar  =s  It.  degradare  =  D.  degra- 
deren  —  O.  degradiren  —  Dan.  degrader*  =  Sw. 
degradera,  <  jOj,  degradare,  reduce  in  rank, 
deprive  of 


The  Netherlands  .  .  .  were  reduced  practlrally  to  a 
very  dtyraded  position.  Matlry, 

3.  In  fcW.,  reduced  in  taxonomio  rank,  or  in 
complexity  of  structure  or  function;  brought 
to  or  being  In  a  stato  of  degradation, 
skull.  o[  Iks  mj  Mini  and 


|  rank,  <  L.  de,  down,  +  gradus,  step, 
degree,  rank:  aee  grade  and  degree,]  g,  trans. 
1.  To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  rank, 
degree,  or  type-  Specifically —  2.  To  deprive 
of  any  office  or  dignity;  atrip  of  honors:  as,  to 


ii  you  disgrace!  me  In  my  eml-asaadc, 
i  1  degraded  you  from  being  king. 

Shak.,  s  mm,  VI.,  It.  s. 
Roth  which  hare  heen  degraded  in  the  senate. 
And  nut  hare  their  disgrace*  still  new  rubbed 
To  miike  them  smart,  and  laUuir  of  revenge. 

It.  Jtrnmn,  Catiline.  I  1. 
Prynne  waa  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  court  to  be 
*Tmded  from  the  bar.  /  • ' '  r  • 

I.  To  lower  in  character;  cause  to  deteriorate ; 
pssen  the  value  or  worth  of:  debase:  ax,  ilnmk- 
>nnesB  degrade*  a  man  to  tlie  level  of 
Nor  shall  thou,  hy  descending  to 


Jfiffcn,  P.  L.,  1IL  S(H. 

Khali  we  lose  our  privilege,  our  charter. 
And  wilfully  dtyrade  ouraelvea  of  reason 
And  piety,  to  live  like  beeata? 

■SAirtry,  Love'a  Cruelly,  II.  i. 

In  the  progress  of  moral  truth,  the  animal  passions 
which  dryradt  out  nature  are  by  degrees  checked  and 
subdued.  Sumner,  Orations,  L  174. 

4.  In  biol. :  (a)  To  reduce  in  taxonomio  rank ; 
lower  in  the  scale  of  classification :  as,  to  <f>- 
grade  an  order  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  (ft)  To 
reduce  in  complexity  of  structure  or  function; 
simplify  morphologically  or  physiologically:  as, 
an  organism  degraded  by  parasitic  habit. 

The  degree  to  which  many  of  the  roust  Important  or- 
gan* In  thee*  rfroruuVil  tclelstoganilc]  flower*  have  Iwen 
reduced,  or  even  wholly  obliterated,  la  one  of  their  moat 
remarkable  perullarlUra,  reminding  u»  of  many  parasitic 
animals.       Ihtrttin,  Pilfer ont  Forma  of  Flowers,  p.  336. 

5.  In  geol.  to  reduce  in  altitude  or  magnitude, 
as  hilU  and  mountains  or  icebergs ;  wear  down, 
as  by  the  weather. 

AllbouKh  Uie  ridge  la  aUU  there,  the  ridge  Itself  haa 
been  diiradtd.  Jmrnat  of  Scirnn . 


agencies  were  therefore  of  sufficient  extent  for  the  needc 
Paleozoic  sediment making. 

.Ii.-<er.  Jour.  Sri.,  3d  aer.,  XXIX.  338. 

6.  In  optics,  to  lower  in  position  in  the  spec- 
trum; increase  the  wave-length  of  (a  ray  of 
light ),and  hence  diminish  (ite)rcfrauglbility,  as 


by  the  action  of  u  fluorescent  i 
lluorescmce.—  7.  To  diminish  the  strength,  j>n> 


[  waa  Uie  Knap,  In  nianere  of  i 
I  of  dfjrtt*.  Hie  lirtghte  of  alxty  l«aa, 
it  «  han  a  man  waa  act  on  o  rir.Trr, 
He  Ictle  iHiogtlt  hla  fclawe  for  to  ae. 

CAauoir,  Knlghl'i  Tale,  I.  1033. 
It  ta  made  with  Stagea  and  hath  /Virreea  ahoute,  Uiat 
every  Man  may  wel  ae,  and  noli  itreve  other. 

J/iiaafenffe.  TraveU.  p.  17. 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  utmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  hla  back, 
books  In  Um  clouda,  iw-ornlng  the  baae  lieyreer 
By  which  he  did  aawmt.  .SAu*.,  J.  C„  It.  1. 

2.  A  step  or  single  movement  toward  an  end; 
one  of  a  series  of  advances ;  a  stage  of  progress ; 
a  phase  of  development,  transformation,  or  pro- 
gressive modification. 

We  have  feet  hi  scale  and  climb 

By  alow  <f*e/reea.  hy  more  and  more. 
The  cloudy  lumniita  of  our  time. 

io«e<  W/oir,  Ladder  of  St. 


The  ITotueua  are  the  most  ifcormfeif  In  organitaliou. 

SdrHC*,  IV.  17J. 

4.  In  her.,  placed  upon  steps.  Also  degreed. — 
Cross  degraded  and  conjoined.  See  er,..«i . 
degradement  (de-grad'inent),  a.  [<  OK.  r/>- 
grademext,  K.  degrndemcHt  (=  It.  degradamctt- 
to),  <  degrader,  degrade :  aee  degrade.]  Depri- 
vation of  rank  or  office.  [Hare.] 

so  the  worda  of  Rid  Icy  at  hU  dr.jnd,mfnt,  and  hla  letter 
to  Hooper,  expreaaly  shew. 

Milton,  Keformatlon  In  Rial .  II. 

degrading  (de-gra'ding).  n.  a.  1.  Dishonor- 
ing; debusing;  disgraceful:  as,  degrading  ob- 
sequiousness. 

The  inordinate  love  of  money  and  of  fame  are  baae  and 
if/>7ntifiiw  paaaiotia.  Wirl. 

2.  Lowering;  bringing  to  a  lower  level ;  wear- 
ing down.  —  Degrading  causae,  in  orof..  those  causes 
which  contribute  to  the  diasolvinj;  ana  Wearing  down  of 
the  elevated  purta  of  the  earth's  surfsce.  and  the  carrying 
of  these  parts  down  into  lower  levels,  as  atmospheric  in- 
fluences and  the  action  of  rivers  and  of  Uie  ocean. 
dogTadingly  (d$-gra'ding-li),  adr.  In  a  degrad- 
ing manner,  or  in  a  way  to  depreciate. 

This  la  what  Bishop  Taylor  devntifinvlf  1/  calls  rlriue  and 
preciae  duty.  Cosrn/ry,  rhilemon  to  Hydaapea,  L 

degras  (de-gra'),  n.  [F.]  Wool-grease, 
degra vatet  (deg'ra-vat),  r.  f.    [<  L.  degravare, 
make  heavy,  weigh  down,  <  oV,  down,  +  gra- 
tis, heaw:  aee  i7ror«S.]  To  make  hoavy;  bur- 
deu.    Bailey,  1727. 

.vationt  (dt-g-ri-va'shpn),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
I i"i  »-),  <  degravare,  make  heavy,  weigh 
:  -iviutegrartitr.}  The  act  of  making  heavy, 
degreaae  (de-gres')f  f.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  <te- 
greased,  ppr.  decreasing.  [<  ffe-  prlv.  +  grease, 
after  F.  <jr^r<ii**rr.]  To  remove  the  greaso 
from,  as  from  bones  in  preparing  skeletons, 
or  from  feathers  or  hair  in  preparing  akins. 
LRare.l 

degree  Me-gre'),  n.  f  <  ME.  ifrjfre,  degree,  <  OF. 
degre,  degret,  F.  degre  =  Fr.  degra  t  =  Fg.  tlegrdo, 
a  degree,  step,  rank,  <  L.  de,  down,  +  gradut, 
a  step,  etc.:  see  grade*  and  gret*.  Cf.  degrade.} 
It.  A  step,  as  of  a  stair;  a  stair,  or  act  of 


or  doctor  of  theology;  (i)  the  degree  of  master  or  doctor 
of  medictlMr ;  <tt>  the  degree  of  doctor  of  lawa.  The  degrcea 
now  tijunlly  t'liiiferri'd  an-  bachelor,  master,  and  doctor : 
as,  bachelor  of  arts,  dhltiliy,  music,  or  law  ;  master  of 
arts;  doctor  of  divinity,  law,  inedlclue,  philoaouliy,  mu- 
sic, etc. 

He  |  Voliey]  waa  bora  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  the  Ron  of 
a  Butcher,  sent  to  Oxford  hy  Reason  of  bis  Pregnancy  of 
W|t.  so  soon,  that  taking  there  the  first  b*ir*r  of  Art,  he 
waa  called  the  Boy  Balcliclor.    /later,  chronicles,  p.  ail. 

The  t'niveniltlea  ceased  to  leach  tlte  systematic  theol- 
ogy of  the  Schools,  mid  the  systematic  Jurispritdem^-  i.f 
the  Decrelals;  and  the  ancient  dt'jrtt*  of  bachelor  and 
doctor  of  the  canon  law  are  known,  except  during  the 
rtiini  of  .Mary,  no  more. 

SfnMe.  Mclieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  319. 

6.  In  geneal.,  a  certain  distance  or  remove  in 
the  line  of  descent,  detenuiuing  the  proximitv 
of  blood:  as,  a  relation  in  the  third  or  fourth 
dearie.  See  first  extract,  and  forbUlden  degrees, 
below. 

In  the  canon  law,  Jim*  of  relationship  la  reckoned  by 
the  number  of  steps  from  the  person  farthest  from  tha 
common  ancestor  to  him  :  In  the  di  ll  law,  hy  the  number 
of  steps  from  one  person  up  to  the  common  ancestor  and 
down  to  Uie  other.  Thus,  a  uniild  uncle  Is  related  to  his 
grand  nephew  in  the  third  dtyrtt  by  Uie  canon  law,  in  Ihe 
fourth  ifcores  by  the  civil.  Mssaaam, 

She  waa  aa  familiar  aa  a  cousin  ;  hut  aa  a  distant  one  — 
a  cousin  who  had  been  brought  up  to  observe  uWrvea, 

It.  Jituitt,  Jr.,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  ZtZ. 

7.  In  alg.,  the  rank  of  an  equation,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  highest  power  under  which  an  un- 
known quantity  appears  in  it.  Thus.  If  Ihe  expo- 
nent of  tin-  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  be  3 
or  4  the  riiuatlon  is  of  the  third  or  fourth  deyrte, 

8.  One  of  a  number  of  subdivisions  of  something 
extended  in  space  or  time.  Specifically- (*>  line  of 
a  number  of  equal  subdivisions  on  the  scale  of  a  meteoro- 
logical or  other  instrument,  aa  a  thermometer.  0>  A  unit 
for  measuring  circular  am  and  the  anirlea  subtended  by 
them  at  their  centers,  being  the  South  part  of  a  circumfer- 
ence, or  the  With  part  of  a  right  angle.  < 'onalueml  aa  angu* 
larimignltudea,sJld<«rMaaro«|lial ;  considered  as  lenirt lis 
of  area,  they  arc  directly  proportional  to  the  radii  of  the 
clrclea  of  which  they  are  jsaita.  This  manner  of  dividing 
the  circle  originated  with  the  Babylonians  alioat  8000  n.  c. , 
and  was  brought  Into  use  In  llreecc  by  the  mathematician 
Hyiialclea.  It  waa  perhaps  in  lis  origin  connected  w  lih 
an  opinion  that  the  year  consisted  of  sou  days.  The  com- 
mon abbreviation  or  sign  fur  "degrees  "hi  small  circle  (  ) 
placed  to  the  right  of  the  top  of  the  last  fbjrarc  of  the  num- 
ber of  them ;  as,  r. .  The  degree  Is  subdivided  into  to 
mtnutea,  and  the  minute  into  otl  aecouda.   Tlie  length  of 

degree  of  latitude  b  tli^  length  of  an  arc  ol  the  section 
of  the  Ugure  of  the  sea-level  by  a  meridian,  the  difference 
of  latitude  between  the  extremities  of  this  arc  being  one 
degree.  (See  letitwts.)  It  la  BB.7US  statute  miles  at  the 
equator,  and  eu.XMl  at  the  poles.  The  length  of  a  degree 
of  longitude  Is  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  section  of  the 
figure  of  the  sea-level  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  equator,  Ihe 
difference  of  loncftude  between  the  estremf ties  of  this  arc 
being  one  degre*.  This  Is  nearly  pn'portloual  lo  the  cosine 
of  the  latitude,  and  la  equal  to  00.14  statute  Hi  lies  at  the 
equator. 

Afire  the  Auetourca  of  Astronomye,  700  Furlongee  of 
Erthe  answeren  to  a  IHgrtt  of  the  Firmament. 

Mandtmtle,  Travels,  p.  1X6. 
(c)  In  ffn'fA.,  three  figures  taken  together  In  numeration  ; 
thua,  the  number  270.300  consists  of  two  deyrees  (more 
commonly  called  period*),  (cf)  In  music.-  (1)  One  of  too 
lines  or  s|iacea  of  Ihe  staff,  upon  which  uotea  arc  placed. 
Notes  on  the  same  degree,  when  affected  by  accidentals, 
may  denote  different  tones,  as  1>,  tig,  and  Dk ;  and,  simi- 
larly, notes  mi  dlrTcrviit  devrees,  aa  M>  and  CJ,  may  ilcnote 
Id.  iitl i-sl  toviea,  at  least  U|m >ii  Inslruineuts  of  fixed  lulona- 
tlon,  (3)  The  dlltcrence  or  atep  between  a  Line  and  the 
adjacent  space  on  the  staff  (or  vice  versa).  Occasionally, 
through  the  use  of  accidetitala,  this  difference  la  only 
apparent  (are  above).  (3)  The  difference,  interval,  or 
atep  tietwoen  any  tone  of  the  scale  and  the  tone  next 
or  bejuw  it,  as  from  «i*>  lo  re,  from  t»i"  lo  /«.  Tbo 


rity, 


,  tile.,  Of. 


i  hrtlliam-y  of  dye»l  atnlta,  or  the  purity  of 
Workshop  Sfreriyfj,  1st  ser.,  p.  U'JU. 
=  8yn.  1  and  2.  /W«je.  f>oviruee,  etc,  (sec  ahose>:  lodU- 
Ik  r.  lireak,  cashier,  mtmw  to  inferior  rank.  — 3.  To  low- 
er, »mk,  Imiialr,  Injure,  iwrveit,  pollute,   See  list  under 


II.  infraiM.  1.  In  Hat.  hi*t.,  to 
in  type;  pass  from  a  higher  typo  of  st 
to  a  lower. —  2.  To  degenerate;  f 
in  character;  deteriorate. 

No  doubt  vast  eddies  In  the  flood 
Of  onward  time  shall  yet  I''  made, 
And  throned  rucr*  may  f/e-rrni/e. 

rrnnjrJUH,  In  Memorial!!,  rltrill, 

3.  In  a  university,  to  take,  for  some  particular 
reason,  a  lower  degree  than  one  is  entitled  to, 
or  to  avoid  taking  a  degree  at  the  proper  or 
1  time ;  descend  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 


,  or  going  hack  a  year.  Is  not  allowed,  exrejit 
neaa  (proved  by  a  doi  tor  s  .emit,  -in  i   A  man 
''"wJiih  for  any  other  reason  cannot  go  nut  afterwards 


In  .no- of  Illness  (proved  l.ya 
i(-.f ivi.l, ii.,  f„r  any  other  rea* 

o.  Honors.    C.  A.  Heufol.  Kugllth  t'nlversUy,  p.  12S.  not, 

degraded  (de-gra'dod),  p.  a.     1.  Reduced 
rank;  deprived  of  an  office 
edin 


•  a  dignity.— 8. 
;  debased;  low. 


Specifically— 3.  In  gram.,  one  of  the  three 
stages,  namelv,  positire,  comparative,  and  *«- 
pcrtativr,  in  tfte  comparison  of  an  adjective  or 
an  adverb.  See  eomi>arison,  5. — 4.  The  point  of 
advancement  reached;  rchstivo  position  attain- 
ed; grade;  rank;  statiou;  order;  quality. 

Thennc  the  kerver  or  sewer  Most  saarrre  every  drastic  In 
hia  dcrre.  flaoc/s  Hook  (E.  K.  T.  3.X  p.  M>. 

He  shnld  serche.  fro  .fe-rre  Into 
Vn  to  know  whertieus  he  dcsiendyd  Is. 
Duke,  F.rle.  or  Baron,  or  marfcola  If  ho  he. 

flora,  vf  /Mrtcwer,  (K.  K  T.  S.x  Int.,  I.  113. 

Great  Indeed 
Hla  name,  and  high  was  his  d*<iret  In  heaven. 

Jfifren.  V.  U,  T.  107. 

8.  In  universities  and  colleges,  an  academical 
rank  conferred  by  a  diploma,  originally  giving 

the  right  to  teach.  Tlie  earliest  d«;rve  waa  thm  of 
■iwiJfee.  whleh  in  Che  unlvenilv  ol  Bologna,  and  others 
modeled  on  that  (aa  were  the  fiirulllrs  of  law  In  all  Die 
old  unlvrrsltl.  i).  was  cwllexl  the  d.  gn-e  of  iforfw.  After- 
ward Ihe  lower  degree  of  uVf.rnvin.io/  (later  called  f«tcA,-. 
hir)  ■»  inthvilllreil.  and  the  inlertnevtlate  degree  of  (icen- 

foifr:  hut  these  were  not  regnlnr  degrees,  evcept  III  the 
faculty  of  ait*.  Tlw  degree  of  latcltelur  »as  ^inferred  by 
the  "nation  of  the  faculty  of  aria:  Ihe  odors  were 
given  by  the  chancellor.  Iiy  aiitlKiilty  of  the  jaiiie.  Thus, 
the  medieval  ilegie«T<  w.  iv  i  ll  the  degree  of  determinant, 
or  bachelor  of  aits,  without  a  r 
(3)  the  degree  of  i 


Interval  may  be  a  »  hole  step  or  lone,  a  half  atep  or  send- 
tone,  or  (in  the  minor  seals!  a  step  and  a  half,  or  augment- 
ed tone.  See  atep,  four,  ,e.r,  ,  ,  il,  tiaf,  trait.  |To  distin- 
guish between  degrees  of  the  stag  and  degrees  of  tbo 
scale,  Uie  terms  Mtnp  dfjroe  and  scafe-frvn-es  arc  aumetimea 

Used.  | 

9,  Intensive  quantity;  the  proportion  in  which 
any  quality  is  possessed ;  measure ;  extent ; 


t         1  If  sin  HI"        "I  'I-   ii  MM 

■out  a  diploma;  (II)  the  II 
of  aria ;  (!)  the  degree  of  i 


gMN  lanm  sail  llk.m  othlr  wedde. 
And  wondilp|io  ginl  in  gud  <fe^re. 

1'r.re  riaf/t,  p.  SJe 

But  as  there  are  dtyrta  of  •lulling,  so  ttiero  are  of  fully 
In  IL  siiltitujjtrtt,  Sermons,  I.  11. 

Very  different  excellencies  and  dr-jre'*  of  perfection. 

Clarkt,  The  Attributes,  vlll, 
Tlie  difference  In  mind  between  man  and  the  higher 
imimala,  great  aa  It  ia,  is  certainly  one  of  <f/.7ivr  and  not 
[kill  I  t/arwin,  Descent  of  Man,  I.  Ml 

10.  In  criminal  latr :  (a)  One  of  certain  din- 
tinetioni  in  the  culpability  of  the  different  par- 
ticipants in  a  crime.  The  actual  perpetrator 
is  said  to  Im-  a  principal  in  tlie_rir*f  degree,  nnd 
uiie  who  is  present  mding  and  allotting,  n  pritt- 
eiptVl  in  the  g«e»Nif  ifr-«rw.  (6)  One  of  the 
phiises  of  Ihe  same  kind  of  crime,  differing  in 
gravity  and  in  punishment,  [U.  8.1—  Accumu- 
lation'of  degrees.  See  ae.-nwiuVi,'iY,ii.— By  derrees, 
Hep  by  step;  gradually  ;  by  little  and  Utile ;  fiy  moderate 
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,  by  iUgrt*»,  fr«i 

Sir  J.  l*i>",  linlu..rtat.  ivf  Soul,  *TX. 
light,  tn  shades  descending,  plays,  not  strives, 
DIM  «v  dcyrrw,  and  by  ib<,rre.  revives 

DryUen,  Epistles,  xlv.  TO. 

By  due  decrees,  small  Iloiibta  create. 

Confrere,  Ir.  o(  I l»  id*  Art  of  Love. 

Chronic  decree,  one  south  part  of  »  tropical  year.— Con- 
junct degrees  •  injuucr.—  Degree  cut.  Seeewf.— 
Degree  of  a  curve,  II"'  wine  a»  It*  c.f«frr,  lull  the  latter 
terra  u  urrf-rai.il.— Degree  of  constraint,  see  mn- 
•rrm'n/.-  Decree  or  freedom.  .1n*l«tm.  -  Discrete 
degrees.  due/r/c.— Forbidden  <*  prohibited  de- 
{Trees,  In  eirof  and  tn  ennon  fair;  degrees  of  con*auiEiini. 
My  and  affinity  within  which  marriage  In  nut  allow*,!. 
Ths  determination  of  these  in  church  or  canon  law  waa 
foumled  on  the  prohibitions  contained  In  Lev.  xvlil. , 
with  adherence  U»  the  principle  that  ft  degree  of  rela- 
tionship which  liara  niatrtage  In  one  w it  bars  It  rw 
In  (he  other,  and  that  by  rhrlsta  declaration  (Mat 
e  and  Mark  x.  H,  ciHiflnnliu  (ten.  II.  24)  ft  man  and  hla 
wife  become  one  flesh.  Tlse  Itomuti  law  prohibited  nearly 
the  same  degrees,  thuitsh  tnarriaire  uf  a  man  with  ht»  niece 
wax  [NTiniH^I  from  the  time  of  Claudius  until  forbidden  hjr 
N'rrva,  and  also  Irom  thr  time  of  t'aracalla  to  that  of  Con- 
stantinc.  Marrhurci  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife  and 
a  deceased  wlfee  aiates*  were  forblildeu  by  Constant  ins 
Theodoeiua  the  Great  forbade  them  between  flint  cousins, 
and  thia  waa  the  general  rule  of  the  churvh  from  that  time 
on.  from  <li-  aiath  to  the  thirteenth  century,  inarnityea 
within  the  seventh  dcgnie  were  prohibited;  alter  tike  toiuth 
ljilcrah  Council  (a.  I».  1-1*>X  only  thnae  within  the  fourth 
di-h'Tev  Marriage  between  godparent*  and  godchildren 
waa  prohibited  by  Jualiuian,  and  thia  waa  afterward  ex- 
tended to  Include  Uie  parenta  uf  the  children,  ftnd  later  (till 
oilier  relatione  of  these.  The  presenter  foe  conllMnatloo 
was  put  on  a  par  with  the  god  parenta.  The  t'ounrll  of 
Trent  limited  such  spiritual  relationship  to  sponsor*,  to 
presenters  at  confirmation,  to  the  person*  baptized  or  con- 
firmed, ami  the  parent*  of  these.  In  England  marrlaue 
between  Ant  cousins  waa  forbiilden  till  the  Reformation. 
The  preaent  English  law  of  both  church  anil  state  Is  em- 
formed  to  a  statute  passed  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  re- 
vised under  KlUalietU,  which  forlads  all  marrlagea  not 
without  the  Levltlral  desreee.  Tlicae  degreea  were  Ut«l 
Archbishop  Parker  In  1MB.  and  Ida  Uhle  la 
i  the  UUth  canon  of  1*13,  and  ordered  to  he  act 

 y  In  e«ery  church.   It  will  alao  be  found  printed 

at  the  end  uf  every  English  prayer  I. n*.  Iu  provisions 
hate  been  suninvarlied  as  follows:  A  man  may  not  marry 
r  or  stepmother  of  his  own  or  Ida  wile  s  parent* : 
■  of  hla  lather,  father-in. law,  uncle,  brother, 
son,  stepson,  or  nephew:  the  aunt,  aiater,  daughter,  or 
....tec*  ulmaelf  or  hi*  wife:  the  daughter  or  atepdaugh 
ter  of  his  own  or  hi*  wife's  children.  A  woman  may  not 
marry  the  father  or  stepfather  of  her  own  or  her  hua. 
hands  parents:  tb*  widower  of  her  mother,  mother -In- 
law,  sunt,  slater,  daughter,  stepdaughter,  or  niece;  the 
uncle,  brother,  sun,  or  nephew  of  herself  or  her  huaband . 
tlie  son  or  stepson  of  ber  own  or  her  husband's  children. 
Marriage  with  a  deceased  wile  a  sister,  whether  expressly 
lurliUldeu  by  the  Mosaic  law  or  not,  is  prohibited  as  pre- 
cisely analogous  hi  that  wltha  deceased  husband's  brother, 
the  marriage  of  a  nun  with  his  brother's  wile  being  ex- 
plicitly prohibited  ill  Lev.  xvliL  Direct  relationship,  if 
In  the  ascending  and  descending  line.  Is  canonicatly  reck- 
oned  as  one  degree,  and  noarrUge  prohibited  accordingly. 
In  canon  law  an  Illicit  connection  la  held  lo  Involve  the 
aame  prohibition*  sa  ■  marriage  -  In  degree',  greatly  ; 
to  a  degree. 

He  was  greved  in  ifeirrr. 

And  grrtelv  moved  In  mynde. 

I'or*  /'fays,  p.  £4. 

LocsU  degree,  one  sooth  iwrt  of  the  iodise.  —  Simeon's 
degree,  a  certain  early  medieval  degree,  conjectured  lu 
have  been  one  of  bachelor,  and  to  have  been  conferred 
upon  masters  In  the  I  nlverslty  of  Oxford.  There*l  meaii- 
Ing  of  the  phraae  haa  been  forgotten;  but  down  to  I  HIT 
er  ol  art*,  Inceptor  in  medicine,  etc..  In  Ihiford 
lied  to  awear  haired  of  ~ 


1610 
I  ay  lo  thame  mm* 


In  hU  I 
A-iavrs  tj*air,  11L  a. 


Uted  by 
adopted  ll 


doguiset,  »  [ME.  deguyte,  degue,  degytt;  from 
the  verb.]  Disguise. 

In  selcontbe  manera  anil  sere  d>.ij,«». 
II*m,*U,  VtUrk  of  Cwnsclrnce  (15ITX   <  K, 
degnxn  (d6-enm'),  r.  f. ;  prot.  ami  mi.  dr<jum- 
mr\t,  ppr.  nttjumminfj.    [<  rfr-  priv.  +  gum^.'] 
To  fn>t>  from  gum  j  dcgluliiiatei. 

Krourlug  remlers  all  common  silks,  whether  white  or 
yellow  In  the  raw,  a  twtlllant  pearly  white,  with  a  delicate 
S..I1  Hi*«t  texture,  from  the  fart  (lust  the  llbres  which 
were  astglutltiated  ill  reeling,  being  now  de./uinwieif.  are 
separated  from  each  oilier  and  ahow  their  individual  te. 
miliy  in  the  yam.  n'ornv.  Dnt,,  XXll.GL 

degUSt  (ilC'-gUet').  r-    [<  L.  drguttarr,  taats*  of,  < 
tie-  +  gtLHtart,  Uttto:  *<*>  <7««fa.]   I.  fr«»i*.  To 
tnetc;  relish. 
A  toupe  an  vln,  madam,  I  win  oVo-usf,  and  gratefully, 
V.  Rtatt,  CloUter  and  Hearth,  II. 

U.  infrmts.  To  have  a  taite ;  he  n-liKbing. 


Two 
tei  ilcrli , 


all  fe 
id  »t..rl  in 


his-bihg  their  talk,  aassusfase 
InUcence*  —  f.  r  a  Uittle  of  good 


thin  ol  Ills  degree.—  Song  of  degrees,  a  title  given  to  fif- 
teen psalms,  from  cxx.  to  exxxiv.,  inclusive.  Biblical  crit- 
ics ant  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  arid  significance  of  the 
title.   See  ,7.  a<iua!  pnsl m*,  under  ?ra*1uaL — T0a\dl 


to  an  extreme ;  exceedingly :  as, proud  toadfjrrt.  [CoTlou,. 
Assuredly,  air.  your  father  la  wrath  In  a  lUymt ;  he  cornea 
1  steps  st  a  time  — muttering, 
lie  banisters  all  the  way. 

SArndsN,  The  Kivala,  II.  I. 

Total  degree,  (he  lun  of  (he  decrees  of  an  algebraic  ex- 
prvasluti  relatively  to  the  different  letter*. 
degTeet  (Je-irt*'),  r.  f.    [<  degrer, ».]    1.  To  ad- 
vance by  a  step  or  steps. 

Thus  la  the  soul  adrath  uWreeii  up.  sin  gathers  slreiuith 
by  custom,  and  «-rcep*  like  aomr  ruiitaglou* disease  In  the 
body  from  Joint  to  Joint     f£»r.  7".  Adaint,  Works,  1.  Mk 

I  will  dtgr"  this  noxious  neutrality  one  peg  higher. 

Bp.  f/actet,  Abp.  WlTltama,  IL  1M. 

2.  To  place  in  a  position  or  rank. 

We  that  are  decreed  above  gnr  people. 

fy»yi«««f,  Kape  ol 

degreed  (dv-(rK<<l'),  «.   KoVoree  +  -hP.]  In 

ser.,  saim'  an  ttrgrwhd,  4. 
degreelnglyt,  title.   By  degrees ;  step  by  slep. 

Dturtriiyly  (o  grow  lo  greatneas. 

Frltham,  Reaolvea,  1.  07. 

degu  (ilrg'fj),  n.  [S.  Amrr.]  A  South  Am<-ri- 
can  hviitrifomorpuie  nMloiit  of  the  family  OcIm- 
rfoalnfir  and  (Tftiua  ( hlmlim,  such  as  V.  rummi/i. 
See  cut  in  next  column. 

degnlBei,  '•-  f  MK.  .fc.u-uwri.,  ihffuen,  de.n/urH, 
vara,  of  detgiten,  disguiac:  see  duguue,]  To 
disguise. 


vine,  like  a  goo  I  act,  shines  ever  In  the  retnw|iect. 

K.  L.  Sttvrnmm,  Silverado  Kqualtera,  p.  47. 

degnstaVte  (d*.gus'ttt),  r.  t  [<  L.  rfemtsfaf.*. 
pp.  of  degustare,  taste  of :  see  rfrywaf.]  Same 
as  dtgust. 

degnstation  (do-frus-ta'shon),  a.  [■=  8p.  rfr- 
jjb.f.rWuit,  <  Ll>.  df(;aujlofiJ(s-),  <  It.  dtgutUtre, 
taste  of:  rieo  oV </«,«/.]    The  act  of  tasting. 

It  Is  no  otherwise  even  In  carnal  delights,  the  rlArsns**. 
f  ion  whereof  la  wont  to  draw  on  the  heart  to  a  more  i-ai:rr 
appetltlon.  By.  H*U,  Koul  s  Carrweil  to  Earth.  {  :>. 

Then  he  bustled  about  w  ith  the  boy,  anil  produced  a  va- 
riety of  gills  for  grace,  use,  and  cfegsisfaf  ooi. 

jf.  /VTAasa  iWicwnfs.  .Next  uf  Kill  Wanted.  1.  viv. 
Good  win*  Is  not  an  optical  pleasure.  It  is  an  Inward 
emotion ;  and  If  there  was  a  chamber  of  dejmsse 
the  premises,  I  failed  to  discover  It. 

//.  Jansrs,  Jr.,  LHUo  Tour,  p.  129. 

degyset.  r.  and  n.   See  rfrvraije. 

denache  (da-ha-sha'),  d,  [F.  (in  her.),  pp.  of 
OK.  dchacker,  dehackirr,  cut  off,  <  r/r>-  prir.  + 
haeher,  cut:  see  «<icJti,  ArivA.']  In  her.,  navine 
the  head,  paws,  and  tuft  of  the  tail  cut  off:  said 
of  a  beast  UHed  as  a  bearing;.  Encyc.  Brtt.,  XI. 
6HS. 

dehisce  (de-hia'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dehkeed, 
ppr.  dthiteiug.  [=  It.  </r-i «■•»-»>',  <  Is.  dehimrr, 
gape,  open,  <  de,  off,  +  hitcrre,  cape,  yawn, 
akin  to  hiarc,  yawn:  see  hiatus  anaerttra.]  To 
gape  :  specifically,  in  bol.,  to  open,  as  the  cap- 
sules of  plants. 

This  |a  legume  or  podl  Is  a  superior,  one-celled,  one-  or 
man) -seeded  fmlt,  if'Aiseiisy  by  both  ventral  and  dorsal 
sutures,  so  as  to  form  two  ralvn. 

it  Btutlry,  Manual  of  botany,  p.  SM. 

The  anthers  efrAureif  pruprriy,  but  the  pollen-grains 


dehydrate 

intr  to  split  apart :  said  especially  of  the  elytra 
when  they  are  separated  at  the  apices, 
dehonestitet.  r.  f.  L<  drhm*»Uttu»,  pp.  of 
delttmmUtrr,  diahonor,  disgraee,  <  </»•-  pnv.  + 
Aoai'gforc,  honor,  <  hnnenhu,  honorable,  tinnruxt: 
see  Aoiiraf,  and  cf.  disltonrrt,  r.]  To  impugn ; 
dishonor. 

The  etiellent  and  w  ise  palna  bo  took  In  thia  particnlar, 

BO  man  can  JeAu«es<.rie  w^repn*  ^  gag^  ,L  J4> 

dehonegtatlonf,  ».   t<  Us,  </c»/.»rgtafKi{»-),  < 

Is.  deh'ixixtare,  dishonor:  see  dtliouatatr.]  A 
disgracing;  a  dishonoring. 

Who  ran  expatiate  the  Infinite  shame,  d>Ao nee/af son.  and 
Infamy  which  they  bring!  By.  Uamlru.  Hkras|4sU«.p.  48*. 

dehors  (d(>-h6r7.' ;  F.  pron.  de-6r'),  a.  and  a,  [< 
K.  dehorn,  <  OF.  defor*,  de/or;,  dt  jlirr*,  drffvern, 
drfurr,  dexfurr  =  I*r.  dr/or*  =  Sp.  i7ei'Nern,<  MI>. 
dr/ori»,  outside,  without,  <  !»,  <fr,  from,  +  J'nri*, 
foras  ()OV.furs,forz,  f»er*,  him,  V.hirrt  =  Pr. 
furs  =  It,/«re,/artru%/a<>re,/«ori),oat  of  doors, 
out,  <  fori*,  a  door,  =  (ir.  6V,w  =  AS.  riura  =  E. 
dimr:  see  door,  and  ftrmm,  foreign,  fori*-,  etc.] 
I,  a.  In  (an*,  without;  foreign  to;  irrelevant. 

II.  ».  In  jforf.,  any  outwork  beyond  or  out- 
side of  the  main  fortification, 
dehortt  (de-horf),  r.  f.  [=:  Sp.  Pg.  drhortar, 
<  L.  dehorUiri^  dissuade,  prrsttade,  <  rf>,  from, 
+  horUtri,  advise:  see  hortaimii,  and  ef.  rxiirrrf.) 
To  dissuaile ;  advise  to  the  eontrarv ;  urge  not 
to  do  or  not  to  undertake  a  certain  thing;  deter. 

•f  our  money  might  not  A  rr  va,  yet 
ur  mludcs  should  drtcrre  va 

Lyiy,  Euphuea,  Aunt,  uf  W It,  p.  100. 
The  bold  Oalllean.St.  Peb  r,  l.-k  (lee  l-ddiieaa  to  st*- 
Anrl  his  Master  from  so  great  an  Infelicity. 

'er.  Ttytor,  Work.(cd.  1H.15),  I.  SW. 

dehortaUon  (de-h6r-ta'»hon),  a.  [<  <■<■*««•- 
tatio{n-),  <  h.  ilehtrrtari,  dissuade:  see  dtkortJ] 
Diaguasion ;  advice  or  counsel  to  the  contrary 
of  some  act  or  undertaking. 

ItrkurtatiirM  from  the  use  of  strong  Honor*  hsve  been 
the  favourite  topic  of  sober  dc-taluiera  In  all  agea.  fossae. 

The  exhortaUim,  whkh  miaht  abiKiat  bf  brnned  a  ifeAer- 
fit'sva  for  It*  severity,  was  oiders  d  to  follow  the  amiuxi  In 
ease  of  need.        H.  W.  /bron,  Hist.  I'hureh  of  Eng.,  xv. 

dehortatiTe  (df.h6r't»-tiv),  a.  [<  LU  dcAor- 
tatirux,  <  Li.  dthorturi,  diaauade:  gee  dehor t.] 
Dissuasive;  dehortatory,  i'olcridge. 

dehortatory  (de-hor'ta-t<}-ri ),  a.  and  n.  [<  IX. 
dehortatoriu*,  <  Is.  dehoritin,  dissuade :  see  de- 
Aerf.]  I,  a.  Dissuasive;  b.lougingtodiiisuaHlon. 


If  the  wasting  i 
the  wounding  uf  t 


The  text 


text  f  Eph.  Iv.  30|  you  see  is  a  Atht 
avoid  the  olfenee  of  God.         /.>.  Hall.  Kemalna.  p.  1U3. 

II. (  n.  A  dissuasion ;  a  dissuasive  argument 
or  reason.  Milton. 

dehorter  (d§-hdr ' t6r),  u.  A  dissuader;  one 
who  advises  to  tho  contrary. 

S*j  long  aa  he  ICarlylel  waa  merely  an  exhorter  or  aV- 
Atir'er,  we  were  thankful  for  auch  i " 


Bka 


•ik-li  vivid  ur  groUsquo  linagiw.  and  i 
lustration,  as  only  he  could  give. 

UittrU,  study  Window*,  p,  m. 

dchnmarilEatlon  (de-hd  man-i-ra'shrm),  ».  [< 
rfrAM»i<iNi;e  +  -erfioji.]    The  net  of  dehumaniz- 


/Jurteiis,  IHItrrcnt  Forms  of  flowers,  p.  SS3. 
dehiscence  (df-his'ens),  n.  [a*  K.  diliitemcc 
=  It.  dcwecMza,  <  Kls.  "dihuerutin,  <  L.  dehis- 
reN(t-)n,  dehiscent :  sen  drhtsertit.]  1.  A  gap- 
ing.—  2.  In  oof.,  tho  opening  of  a  pericarp  fur 
the  discharge  of  tho  seeds,  or  of  an  anther  to 
set  free  the  pollen.  Kcxular 
dehiscence  In  the  case  of  ca|Mulra 
I*  aroftcidnf,  through  the  septa  or  jfT 
tveulirulot,  directly  into  the  cell*.  JP 
It  is  also  said  b>  lie  a-j-fifro  iul  when  ft 
the  valves  bn-ak  away  from  the 
sepia,  Irregular  dehiscence  may 
lie  transverse,  rirrumsrlatllc .  etc, 
or  vartously  lacerated.  The  di  Ins-  wfi' 
evnee  of  an  anther  Is  by  longitudinal  ^ft  ^-^T^  ^_ 
alita,  valves,  p  ires,  eb-.  W  ^ 


ur  Slboile. 


The  deaisee/uv  of  the  fll_ 
nal  cmeloiie. 

H'.  B.  Cannier,  Micros,  |  VH. 

3.  Tn  pnthol..& lnirstitigopen. 
dehiscent  (>lv-hi»'ent).  «.  [=  F.  dfhucmt,  < 
1*.  ilthitrriilt.  Is,  pjir.  of  drhi*rrrr,  gape :  see  rfr- 
Alace-.l  1.  Opening,  aa  the  capsule  uf  a  plant. 
—2.  Is  eatom.,  divergent  at  the  tips,  aa  if  tend- 


ing, or  the  state  of  being 
spelled  dehwuauiiuition. 

Nature  ha*  put  a  limit  to  rfeAumaituMfbtiN  In  the  email, 
ties  which  she  exact*  in  order  (hat  the  ciMuldnatlon  of  two 
individuals  to  produce  a  third  may  lake  place  at  all. 

Mttmtriey,  Boily  and  Will,  p 

dehumanise  (de-hu'man-Iz).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
rfrnumonirrrf,  ppr.  rfeAumnNtfiirff.  [<  de-  priv. 
+  Avmoiri-.-.  Cf.  F.  rfcWAHiNflntmr.]  To  deprive 
of  distinctively  human  qualities:  aa,  rfVAHwmn- 
l-!«<7 influences;  deJiumanUetl speculation.  Also 
s|ielled  dehumanise. 

Ill*  greaser  paasbina,  orlKbially  conspicuous  and  care- 
fully inliilateri-d  to  by  detots^a.  gnulually  fa<le,  leaving 
onlv  tlie  psssions  lea*  related  to  t.ir|siral  satlsfactlolks ; 
and  eventually  three,  too.  liecome  ]HSitlallv  neAuiasrisiMiL 
//.  Sprixrr,  I'op.  «,  i.  Mo.,  XXIV.  SUL 

dehuskt  (de-husk'),  r.  t.    [<  de-  prir.  +  Aautir.] 

To  deprive  of  the  husk. 

tt-heet  .  .  . 
DrAitsJ-rd  upon  Hie  floor. 

Draaf,  Ir.  of  Horace,  Ep.  lo  Ntimtltua. 

dehydrate  (de-hl'drat),  r. :  p.ret.  and  pp.  dehy- 
drated, iipr.  dehydrating.  [<  D.  de-  priv.  +  Or. 
iAup  (i«o-),  water,  +  -<ifra.J  L  frniw.  To  de- 
prive of  or  free  from  water.  Thus,  raldum  chlorbl 
by  reason  of  its  strung  sftliilty  for  vaster,  drkyd-atr*  iisnlst 
gases  iMUalug  over  it,  Ali-olnd,  for  the  same  reason,  nVAy. 
dmtrt  (dries)  moist  animal  tissues  which  are  plated  in  it 

The  Drat  and  most  obvioala  value  of  thbr>»»wnt(iilc"lioll 
Is  found  In  It*  "iron*  affinity  for  water,  thto  rendcilug  it 

of  import*,!,,  fo.  deaie^  p,.&  ^  fc 

IX  tnfrani.  To  lose  water. 

The  cellold  In  layers  are  slow  in  dVAydrafirw 

Jour.  Bay.  JftsTu*.  Sac.,  id  ser.,  VI.  It  AM. 
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dehydrfAtet  (4w-uV<ir*-«*i-),  n. 

hydrate*. 

dehydration  (deW-dra'ahon),  n.  [<  lUhythatc 
+  -ion.]  In  clici»i-i  the  removal  of  water  aa  mi 
element  in  the  composition  of  a  substance. 

dehydrogenization  (de-hl'drogen-i-xa'shoo), 
a.  [<  </f  Ayilrw/i-m.-r  +  -atum.]  The  removal  of 
hydrogen,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  a  compound 


-•'.v.] 
Ilk 


(d 

The  tjuality 
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i-for'ml-ti),  «. 


[<  deiform  + 
f  being  deiform  or  god- 


Thus  the  soul 

I  have  prov'd, 

nntrcixiwntrfnr 

Hath  given  her. 

Dr.  It.  M 


numerous  plurality 
slid  show  d  she  In  not  very  Ood  ; 


Important  part  li.  the  production  of 

f/r»,  Wet,  IV.  77. 

dehydrogenize  (de-hi'drvJ-jen-U),  r.  f.;  pret. 
and  pp.  dthydrogruiied,  ppr.  dehyitrogenizing. 
To  deprive  of  hydrogen ;  remove  hydrogen  from 
(a  compound  containing  it), 
dehydrogenizer  (de-hi'dr^-jen-l-xtr),  n.  A  re- 
agent  which  effects  the  removal  of  hydrogen 
from  a  compound  containing  it. 
The  action  of  deAud/oprnuerj  upon  naphthylamitie. 

f/rs,  Dirt.,  IV.  IKIt, 

delamba fda  iam'bii), w.  [Native  name.]  Congo 
tobacco,  a  plant  growing  wild  in  the  marshy 
districts  of  Congo,  western  Africa,  the  flowers 
of  which  produce  a  narcotic  effect  when  smoked. 

deicide1  (de'i-sid),  ».  [=  F.  deicide  =  sP.  Pg. 
It.  deicida,  <  ML  as  if  'deicida,  <  L.  dcus,  a  god, 
+  -eiiia,  a  killer,  <  ctrdcre,  kill.  Of.  AomicioV  l.j 
One  who  kills  a  god ;  specifically,  one  concerned 
in  crucifying  Jesus  Christ.    Craig.  [ltare.J 

In  the  Mttldle  Agea  the  Jews  were  liedleved  to  be  an  ac- 
cursed race  of  •/•«-.  The  Century,  XXIV.  148. 

deicide-'  (de'i-sid),  «.  f=  F.  dtiade  =  Bp.  Pg. 
It.  deicidio,  <  ML.  aa  if  'tlcicidium,  <  L.  atw,  a 
god,  +  .rn/iNiw,  <  con  iere,  kill.  Cf.  homicide*.] 
The  act  of  killing  a  god;  specifically,  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Cnrist.  [Hare.  J 
Eartb,  profaned,  yet  blessed,  with  deicide. 

Prior,  I  am  that  I  am. 

deictic  (dik'tlk),  a.  [The  reg.  L.  analogy  would 
require  'dictte  (cf.  apodictic) ;  <  Or.  3ri*T<*or, 
serving  to  show,  <  ttixvi  iw,  show,  akin  to  AS. 
torus,  E.  teach:  see  teach.]  In  logic,  direct: 
applied  to  reasoning  which  proves  directly,  and 
opposed  to  elenchic,  which  proves  indirectly. 

Thirdly.  Into  the  "direct,"  and  the  ••  indirect  "(or  reduc 
Uosd  absurd  urn);  the  .Mcrir.  and  theelenclic.ol  Aristotle, 


■'Aatrtg,  Rhetoric,  L  *. 

(dlk'ti-kal-i),  nrfr.  With  direct  in- 
In  the  manner  of  one  who  indicates 
or  points  out,  especially  with  a  finger  or  by  a 
gesture  of  the  hand. 

Our  Saviour's  prediction  was  .  .  .  categorically  enuncl. 
atlve.  verily  I  say  unto  you  that  one  of  you  shall  or  will 
betray  me.  and  be  that  dippcth,  at  that  tliue  when  Christ 
■pake  it,  dtutictUlu,  L  e.,  JuUaa,  Is  that  persotL 

Uammimt,  Work*.  I.  701. 

deid  I  ded),  a.   A  Scotch  form  of  dead. 
deid  (ded),  «.   A  Scotch  form  of 
IUa  thing  that  lady 
Was  like  to  lie  her  drill. 
The  Young  Tamtam  (Child's 
He  waa  my  father's  deid. 
Lord  UaxwtStt  Good-night  (Child  ■  Ballada,  VI  IV). 

deiflc  (de-if 'ik),  a.  [=  P.  dMfiaue  =  Sp.  dWjtew  = 
Pg.  It.  rfcirtoo,  <  LL. deiflcus,  <  L.  deu».  god,  +  -> 
ctw,  <  facere,  make :  see  deify.]  Malting  divine ; 
deifying. 

They  want  autoc  diife  impulse. 

MuaaWf,  Sermons  fur  New  life,  p.  43. 

deifical  (de-if 'i-kal),  a.    Same  as  deiflc.. 

The  ancient  catboUck  fathers  were  not  afrayd  to  call 
thu  supper  .  •  •  a  deijicat  communion. 

Ilnmiitrt,  On  the  Sacrament,  L 

deification  (d«'i-fl-ka'shon).  n.  [<  ME.  deifica- 
tion, deificacion,  <OK.  tin ficabou,  F.  deification 
=  Sp.  deificacion  =  Pg.  itiifirncda  =  It.  deiflcn- 
tione,<  LL.  as  if  *r/rt^caf«>(a-)r  <  deificarc,  de- 
if  v:  see  dc'/y.]  The  act  of  deifying;  the  state 
of  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  deity ;  a  deified 
embodiment. 
Buddha  being  In  fact  a  drifmtum  of  human  Intellect. 

Sir  J.  K.  TrnHtHt,  OajlOB,  Iv.  11. 

deiflar  (d(5'i-fl-er),  m.   One  who  deifies. 

The  memory  of  an  •■(.nal  mi  lulernuaitlun  of  Heaven 
[the  Hood]  atralnm  the  rirtt  ifn'aen  of  men  aliould  have 
Srtvcn  an  effectual  the.  k  to  the  prai  tlcc. 

Cowntry,  PtilUinion  to  Hydaspee,  ill. 

deiform  (dfi'i-fdnn),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  deiforme, 
<  L.  (fe-iM,  a  god,  +  forma,  form.]  1.  Like  a 
god;  godlike  In  form. 

If  the  final  coiuumiuatiou 
Of  all  thinga  make  the  creature  drift""*- 

ttr.  U.  Mm. 

3f.  Conformable  to  the  character  or  will  of 
God. 

What  a  pure  Imitation  of  Uod  It*  life  la,  and  a**  etactly 
drtfonn  all  IU  nuitiona  and  action*  are. 

.JJf«,LS. 


',  Infinity  of  Worlds,  it  IT. 
2.  Conformity  to  the  divine  character  or  will. 

The  abort  and  secure  way  to  union  and'f'-iy«rwiiry  bring 
faithful!)  iieriunsed.  Spiriinai  Ow/uut. 

deify  (de'i-fl),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  ririfitd.  ppr. 
deijying.  I  <  ME.  tfetwVw,  <  OF.  drifler,  F.  dei- 
fier  =  Sp.  I'g.  dcifica'r  a  It.  drifiotre,  <  LL.  dri- 
ficarr,  deify,  <  L.  dcus,  a  god,  +  -^ffrirc,  <  fneerc, 
make.]  1.  To  make  a  god  nf ;  exalt  to  the  rauk 
of  a  deity ;  enroll  among  the  gods. 

The  seals  of  Julius  Cwaar  .  .  .  hare  the  star  of  Venus 
over  them,  ...  as  u  Hole  that  lte  was  driUnt  Drylrn. 

2.  To  regard  as  an  object  of  worship;  adore 
or  worship  as  a  deity. 

lie  diil  .  .  .  ettol  and  dei})i  the  pope.  Damn. 
^.•miuule  the  cov.^uia  mar,  not  to  Jr(r„  his 

3.  To  mako  godlike ;  exalt  spiritually. 
By  our  own  spirit*  we  are  <fei>l«f.  sT( 

deign  (dan),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  deignen,  deynen,  day- 
itcH,  <  OF.  dc inner,  daigner,  digner,  F.  daigner 
=r  Pr.  detthar  '=  Sp.  Pg.  dignar  =  It.  dtgnare, 
deign,  <  L.  dignari,  deem  worthy,  <  digitus, 
worthy:  see  dignity  and  dainty,  and  cf.  ufoinl, 
di»dai»,  dKlaiifl.  ]  1 1.  To  think  worthy ;  think 
well  of ;  think  worthy  of  acceptance. 
Thou  ha*t  estranged  thyself  and  «f«i«rne*f  not  our  land. 

i.  Bry**r«  (Arbers  Ung.  Oanier,  I.  SM). 
I  tear  luy  Julia  would  not  <fr><rn  my  line*. 

SU*„  T.  II.  of  V..  I.  1. 

2t.  To  grant  or  permit,  as  by  condescension  or 
favor. 

Nor  would  we  <f«im  lilm  burial  of  his  awn. 

Skat..  Macbeth,  1.  2. 

3.  To  vouchsafe ;  condescend :  with  an  infini- 
tive for  object. 
But  for  their  pride  tbel  dtynr  not  hym  to  know*  for  her 
Jf#rfm  (E.  E  T.  A.\  li.  lei 

0  dtign  to  visit  our  forsaken  acuta. 
I'"}<e,  Summer,  L  7t. 

1  of  Ood  drvpted  not  to  eiert  Ilia  power  before 
Herod,  after  Moses'  pattern  ;  uor  to  be  Judged  by  the  mul- 


KsMfe  ( 

To  deprive  of 


pret.  and 
i.    «  dc 


(Used 


J.  H.  .Vrtcman,  Parochial  Ssttiiods,  L  SOI. 

ly  in  early  English, 
wo  ne  ittrmt A  him  not  to  think  v. 

Caauorr,  Anelld*  and  Anil*,  L  1S4.) 

delgnoust,  a.  See  dainou*. 

Del  gratia  (de'I  gra'shi.*).  [U:  Dei,  gen.  of 
Itetm,  Ood;  gratia,  abl.  of  gratia,  grace.]  By 
the  grace  or  favor  of  Ood :  an  expression  usu- 
ally inserted  in  the  ceremonial  statement  of 
the  title  of  a  sovereign :  as.  Victoria  Dei  gratia 
Britanniarum  regina  (Victoria,  by  the  grace 
of  Ood  queen  of  the  Britains).  It  was  originally 
used  by  bishops  and  ahhot*  a*  ekprvaalvu  of  their  divine 
commission,  afterward  by  secular  tulers  of  various  grades, 
and  finally  by  monarch*  aa  a  special  mark  of  absolute 
sovereignty  and  a  divine  leuatioii 

Dei  judicium  (de'i  jfj-disb/i-um).  [L. :  Dei,  gen. 
of  God;  j'sr/icisiiv,  judgment:  hoe  judicial.  1 
In  late,  the  judgment  of  God :  a  phrase  applied 
to  the  old  Uaxon  trial  by  ordeal. 

dell  (del),  ».    [Sc.,  =  E.  dial,  dcel,  dale,  etc.,  < 
ME.  del,  etc;  a  eontr.  of  nVnl,  q.  v.]    1.  The 
devil.- 2.  A  wicked,  mischievous,  or  troublo- 
somo  fellow. 
They'ro  a'  run  ifeiXs  or  Jade  theglther. 

Hum,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

Dell's  buckle    See  Intdat.  —  Dell'a  dosem.  Same  at 

f-rirrt'  dnzru  (which  aee,  under  bojrrr). —  Deli's  snuff- 
box, the  common  puffliaH.^The  dell  gaes  o'er  Jock 
Wabstar,  everything  goes  topay  turry ;  there  Is  the  devil 
to  pay. 

The  deil  pars  o'er  Jock 

Wlie n  Pate  misca'a  ye 


deil-.    Bee  diU. 

DeimotJ  (dl'mos),  a.  [<0r.  itgiie,  fear,  terror, 
pernonined  in  the  Iliad,  and  later  regarded  as 
a  son  of  Ares  (Mars).J  A  satellite  of  Mars, 
revolving  about  its  primary  in  30  hours  and  1H 
minutes.  It  was  discovered  by  Asaph  Hall,  of 
Washington,  in  IR77. 

deln't,  r.  f.   An  obsolete  form  of  deian. 

dein2  (den),  adv.  [Sc.,  also  spelled  (fees, ;  =  E. 
done.]  Literally,  done;  hence,  completely; 
very.    [Scotch  (Aberdeenshire).] 

What  llio'  fowk  say  thai  I  can  preach 
Mac  UiatuVtn  IU. 

SKnur'i  Hit.  Pott,  p.  17v. 

Deinacrida,  n.    See  Dinacrida. 

n.   See  Dtnornie. 


delstically 

deinosanr,  Deinoa&uria,  etc. 
Deinotherlum.  »■  See  j 
deinous-,  a.    See  lUiinmi*. 
deinBularize  (de-in'gu-ljii-U),  r. 
pp.  ■f^.iJtu/^.-cd^ppr.  d, 

larity. 

deintet,  deinteet,  «.  and  a.  Obsolete  forms  of 
dainty.  Chaucer. 

delntegratef  (de-in'tfl-grAt),  r.  f.  [<  LL.  rfciM- 
t.y.atus,  pp.  of  dtiuttgrare,  <  de-  priv.  +  i»(c- 
grare.  make  whole:  see  isfejTrafc.J  To  disin- 
tegrate. 

delnteooat,  a.   See  dainteow*. 
deintetht.  ».    A  Scotch  and  obsolete  English 
form  of  dainty. 
d rant  relit,  ».   See  daintrel. 
Deipara  (de-ip'a-rtt),  «.   [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  Deipara, 

<  LL.  deipara,  lem.  adj. :  see  deiparout.]  The 
Mother  of  God;  the  Theotocos:  a  title  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.    Bee  2V«/o«mi. 

deiparonst  (df-ip'a-nis),  a.  [<  LL.  dciiiara, 
fern,  adj.,  <  L.  dem,  a  god,  +  parerc,  bear,  ltvng 
forth.]  Bearing  or  bringing  forth  a  god :  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Baitry. 

Deipnosophist  (dip-nos'w-fist),  n.  (<  Or.  fci- 
mvoofioTiK,  sing,  of  ArixmaoQirrTat,  Deipnoso- 
pliistte,  the  name  of  a  work  of  Athenwus  (see 
the  def.L  lit.  'tho  learned  men  at  dinner,'  < 
Ari-xvov,  dinner,  +  oocxen-fr,  a  learned  man:  see 
tophist.]  One  who  converses  learnedly  at  din- 
ner: in  allusion  to  the  title  (see  the  etymology) 
of  a  celebrated  work  of  Athenwus,  In  which  a 
number  of  learned  men  are  represented  as  at 
dinner  discoursing  on  literature  and  matters 
of  the  table. 

The  eye  U  Ute  only  note.liook  of  the  true  poet ;  but  a 
patchwork  of  second. hand  luvtnorlr*  b  a  laborious  fuUl- 
fly.  hard  to  unllc  and  harder  to  read,  with  about  aa  mach 
nature  In  it  aa  a  dialogue  of  the  /vfoaosooAuits. 

uWJ.  study  Windows,  p.  m. 

deirbhflno  n.    fir.]   See  geUfine. 
deist,  «.   A  Middle  English  form  of  dais. 
deism  (de'izin),  n.   [<  F.  dr'itme  =  Sp. Pg. It.  de- 
umo=D.  G.  dcitmus = Dun.  rfci«mc  =  Sw.  deum, 

<  NL.  deitmut,  <  L.  Dcus,  Ood,  +  -ismus,  E. 
-iftm.]  1.  The  doctrine  that  God  is  distinct 
and  separated  from  the  world.  See  deixt,  1.— 
2.  Belief  in  tho  existence  of  a  personal  Ood, 
accompanied  with  the  denial  of  revelation  and 
of  the  authority  of  the  Christian  church,  ii. ■■.», 
Is  opposed  to  atheism,  or  Die  denial  of  any  Ood ;  to  pau- 
thristn,  which  drnir*  or  igiiores  the  personality  of  Ood : 
to  thelam.  which  Irllcve*  not  only  In  a  Uod.  but  In  his 
living  relation*  with  bU  creature*:  and  to  Christianity, 
which  ad.1*  a  liellef  In  a  hlilorical  manifesUUon  of  Uod. 
ss  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

deist  (de'iat),  a.  [<  F.  rfcisf*  (Viret,  \5G3),  now 
deiste  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  aWMa  =  D.  G.  Dan.  8w.  de- 
ist, <  NL.  drista,  <  L.  j>ta  God.  +  -4sta,  E.  isf  ] 

1.  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal God,  but  in  few  or  none  of  the  more  spe- 
cial doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion ;  one  who 
holds  to  some  of  the  more  general  propositions 
of  the  Christian  faith  concerning  the  Deity, 
but  denies  revelation  and  the  authority  of  the 
church.  Tho  ntnw  In  tht*  ten**  to  partUnlariy 
printed  to  a  group  of  Kngllah  writers,  mostly  of  t 
halt  of  the  eighteenth  century.  SeaJWtAiaier. 

A  man  who.  on  the  account  of  the  obacurltynf  Holy  Writ, 
shall  pretend  to  reject  the  christian  religion,  and  tnni 
aVoit,  oinat,  upon  the  same  account  reject  deism  too.  and 
turn  aUleiat.  Bp.  AUerbuni.  Sermons,  II.  a. 

2.  One  who  holds  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
God.  but  no  divine  providence  governing  the 
affairs  of  men ;  one  who  holds  that  God  is  not 
only  distinct  from  the  world,  but  also  separated 
from  it. 

Those  who  admit  a  transcendental  theology  are  called 
DouU,  those  who  admit  a  natural  theology  Thelsl*.  The 
former  admit  that  we  may  know  the  eilstence  of  an  mut- 
ual being  by  mere  reaaoo.  but  that  our  concept  of  It  i*  tran- 
scendental only,  aa  of  a  being  which  possesses  all  reality, 
but  a  reality  that  cannot  be  further  determined.  The  lat- 
ter maintain  that  reason  Is  capable  of  determining  that 
object  more  accurately  In  auai.ni}  with  nature:  namely, 
a*  a  being  which,  through  understanding  end  freedom. con- 
tain* within  Itself  the  original  ground  of  all  other  things. 

A'anf,  (TitlijuL-  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  by  Mi. II-  i 
=  8yn.  Atheirt,  SiejAif,  etc.    See  infidtL 

deistic  (de-is'tik),  a.  [<  oVidl  +  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  deism  or  to  deists  ;  of  the  nature  of  de- 
ism ;  embracing  or  containing  deism:  as,  a  dc- 
isfic  writer :  a  dristic  book. 

delstical  (de-is'ti-k»l),  a.   Same  as  dcistie. 

I*  by  ■mture  wlckedl  .  .  . 
nanimous  in  [ 


Tills  very  doctrine  [that 
ha*  made  tbe<firfu-ul  roor 


claiming  thedlvlnlty  <4  Nature,  and  setting  up  its  fancied 
dii  tatos  aa  an  authoritative  rule  of  action. 

X.  A.  Iter.,  CXX.  46T 

delstically  (df-is'ti-kal-i),  adr.    In  a  deistic 
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deistic&lness 

deistlcalness  (de-is'ti-kal-nes),  N.  The  char- 
acter of  being  deistical ;" deism.  [Rare.] 

deitatet  (de'i-tft),  a.  [Im-g.  <  L.  iieita(t-)s,  de- 
itv,  +  -off1.]  Possessing  the  nature  of  God ; 
divine;  deified. 


I  me  |»non  and  oneOhri.t  who  l»  f!i«l  Incarnate,  Mid 
km.  '  '   *  '      tVuiinwr,  To  Bp.  liardlncr. 


DeiterB's  cells.  See  cell. 
deity  <do'i-ti). ... ;  pi.  deities  (-tiz).  [<  ME.  de. 
lie.  deyte,  <  OF.  *i>,  F.  tlMe  =  Pr.  tUitat  a  Sp. 
dtidail  =  Pg.  dridade  =  It.  ifWf<>,  <  LLa  cfW/u(  f-W 
(fur  classical  L.  dicinita(t-)s,  divinity),  the  di- 
vine nature,  <  L.  ileus  (>  K  <fi>N  =  Pr.  dens, 
duns  m  Sp.  rfiog  =  Pp.  drew  =3  It.  <liv),  a  god, 
God.  The  L.  rfnw  ( whence  also  E.  drijic,  deny, 
deism,  <t>i»<,  and  prob.  deuccl,  q.  v.)  in  oue  of  a 
large  croup  of  words  whose  forms  and  etymo- 
logical and  mythological  relations  are  some- 
what involved.  The  principul  I,,  words  of  tlio 
group  are;  (1)  L.  dins,  earlier  rflit*  (pi.  di,  rf«, 
oat.  and  nbl.  pi.  rfis,  d(is,  In  Inscriptions  also 
dHhis,  dithux,  gen.  pi.  dirom,  dfrum  ;  later  nom. 
pi.  <fci,  gen.  jil.  denrum),  orig.  'thus,  *dit*w,  a 
god;  of.  Hkt.  item,  beavenlv,  as  n.  a  god,  —  Zend 
dari  a,  an  evil  spirit,  =  Lath,  deva,  a  god ;  Gael, 
and  Ir.rfia,  God,  =()\V.  lHu,  W.  rfwir,  God,  = 
Icel.  tin',  a  god;  prob.  not  connected  with  Gr. 
cVov.  a  god  (whence  E.  theism,  theist,  atheism, 
atheist,  thtartikg,  theotlicp,  tlimlogy,  etc. ).  (2)  L. 
<f  irN>,  oft  en  rfi*iur(= Or.  dincor  "Aftof,  divine),  adi. 
to  dru» ;  hence  L.  dirinut,  divine  (see  dinnt );  ef. 
Skt.  ddica,  divine,  dict/ti,  heavenly;  I*,  dims, 
dins,  adj.,  as  n.  a  god.  (3)  OL.  Dions,  later 
./oris  (nom.  rare;  geu.  Joris,  ete.),  Jove,  Jupi- 
ter (see  Jore,  Jupiter),  =  (Jr.  'Uix,  Boeotian  Atic, 
for  'Ai/i*  (gen.  SiA(  for  'SiFnt),  Zeua  (see  Zeus), 
=  Skt.  dudus  (gen.  dims,  stem  rfir-),  the  sky, 
heaven,  day,  personified  Heaven ;  the  same  in 
combination,  OL.  Joupiter,  L.  Jiipiter,  Juppitcr, 
in  another  form  Diespitcr,  a  Or.  voc.  Zii>  jsarip 
aa  Hkt.  voc.  Duiiush  pilar,  lit.  Heaven  Father; 
m  OTeut.  'Tin,  in  OHO.  /««  =  AS.  TV*  =  Icel. 
Tyr,  the  Teutonic  god  of  battle:  the  A8.  7Hir 
is  still  preserved  In  E.  JW.nfas,  AS.  Tiires  day 
(see  Tiw  and  Tuestlau).  (4)  I'-  ''"-s  a  day,  orig. 
Mirl*,  "di.Oa,-  ef.  Hkt.  duaus  (stem  rfir-),  day 
(the  same  aa  dudus.  the  sky,  etc.,  above),  Arme- 
nian tie,  Ir.  dia  —  Vf.  dyxc,  day:  see  dial,  diurnal, 
journal,  journey.  (5),  etc. :  For  other  L.  deity- 
names  from  the  same  root,  see  Diana,  Janus, 
Juno,  and  Dis.  CI.  also  demon.']  1.  Oodhead; 
divinity;  the  attributes  of  a  god;  especially,  the 
i  of  the  one  Supreme  Being. 


awhkhWM'given  to  ^cmut 

I'th^slm 


1B12 

In  the  mklft  of  all  my  .  n- 1 .  avoan,  there  H  wit  one 
thought  lh»t  dejrrtt  me 

Sir  T.  Browne,  KclMo  Mrdii  I,  li.  :i. 

Nor  think  to  ill*  dejeei*  my  Uittv  lulud 

I'opr,  k.  of  the  I.,t.  m. 

■  8yn   3  To  widen,  make  drapaudi'llt.  ttflllrt,  KTieve. 
dojectt  (dv-jekf),  a.   [<  OF.  deject  =  Sp.  deyecto 
=  It.  dfjetto,  <  h.  dejertus,  pp.:  see  tho  verb.] 
Downcast;  low-spirited;  wretched;  dejected. 
An<l  I,  of  )ndti-«  nuiftt  dt.}tti  and  irri-tchi'tt, 
Thut  KUck'd  the  honey  n(  In.  miuie  vowa, 
Now  iee  that  notde  and  vanA  »<iveTeipi  reawm. 
Like  iweel  bdlB  jalljrled,  out  ot  tune  mid  h«r»ll. 

Stmt..  Hamlrt,  III.  1. 

dejSCt*  (df  jek'14),  n.  pi.  [L..  nent.  pi.  of  dr. 
jeetus,  pp.  of  dejieere,  deicere,  thrown  down: 
wo  dejeet.]  Excrements. 

Kinwl  which  grow  on  tho  -Urrin  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mal*. •Iiin<i,  feather*.  «c    It  llaiy,  fuutf  (tran*.),  !>■  S-'o. 

dejectant  (dy-jek'tant).  a.  [<  dejeet  +  -anti.] 
In  tier.,  same  as  de'sjieettint. 

dejected  (dA-jek'ted), p.  a.  1.  Thrown  down; 
lving  prostrate.  [Ktre.]  —  2.  Ivow.spirited; 
Jowneast. ;  forlorn  ;  depressed ;  melancholy 
from  failure,  apprehension,  or  the  like. 

TU  ihH  altinc  my  Inky  cloak,  gooil  mother,  .  .  . 
Nor  the  if'Vrrsii  havloiir  of  the  rlMge,  .  .  . 
That  can  denote  me  truly.         Skak,,  Ilandet,  L  S. 
He  waa  much  dejeet f4.  anil  made  account  we  would  have 
killed  him.  S'infamji,  Hint.  New  Bnglainl,  I.  819. 

I^fig,  with  dfjeettd  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  the  hearth  Ilia  dog*  repine. 

Scoii,  Uarmlon,  l»..Int- 
Dejected  embowod.  In  Iter.,  .  mbnwcd  with  U»  liend 
Uomiwartl:  aaid  of  u  aerpeut  nueit  aa  a  bearing.  Alao 
rui  UKiivif  deieettd.  - &JU.  %  8wl,  dlabearteued,  dlipirited, 
dow  tilirarted. 

dejectedly  (df-jek'ted-li),  atfr.  In  a  dejected 
manner;  sadly;  heavily. 

Tile  M  outer  »  fire  and  courage  fell : 

Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  bowed. 

Sa*t.  U  of  U  M.,  L,  Epll. 

dejectedness  (df-jek'ted-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  cast  down;  depression  of  spirits. — 2. 
Abjeetnees;  meanness  of  spirit ;  lowliness. 

The  teit  gl»ea  It  to  Uie  publican  *  dejectrtnete.  rather 
than  hj  the  ltiarl.ee>  l.matlitg.    fttiham.  Kesolvu*.  il.  t. 

The  dtiectednest  of  a  *la  ve  la  llkewtw  gl  t  en  him  |t>lllinu  |, 
and  IIk  Utttorancc  of  one  bred  up  In  a  deter*  Wand. 

Dryden,  Oronnda  of  Crlt,  in  Tragedv. 

dejecter  (df.jek'ter),  n.  One  who  dejects  or 
casta  down. 

dejection  (dft-jek'ahonl,  n.  [=  F.  d/jeetion  = 
Sp.  rfcycccioii  n  Pg."  dejeceSo  t=  It.  drjejione. 
<  L.  dejcctio( »-),  <  dejertus,  pp.  of  dejieere,  dei- 
cere, deject:  see  rfo/crf.]  1.  The  act  of  casting 
down;  a  casting  down;  prostration.  [Bare.] 


Take  a  dejeune  or  munkadel  and  eon. 

li.  J(msm,  Sew  Inn. 

dejeuner  (da-ihe-n*'),  ».  [F..  prop.  inf.  d/jeti- 
ner,  OF.  desjeuner,  drs)ttner,Meu\c  fast,  <  l«-  dut- 
priv.  +  LI,,  jriunare  (>  Y.  jenner),  fast:  seejo 
}i«ic.  Cf.ifinc]  Breakfast.;  tne  morning  roeaL 
In  France  It  la  a  midday  meal.  brr^fOMi  In  Uw  Ei.ullnh 
and  American  *en«e  md  Iwing  eaten.  Iiiatead  of  which  It 
l»  u«ial  to  take.  n|«m  awaking  In  the 
cup  of  coilMi  or  i-hiY»lat<!  aud  a 
fourchette  (literally,!, 
In  Ibe  middle  of  tbe  day 


,.  _aH  meal 
itb  meat  mid  wiue  .  a  luncln-uu 


.  i.-t 


If 

:  ha 


So  i[u.ke  the  Father  :  an  . 
Toward  the  ngtit  hand  hi*  glory.  ""  ">■» 

I  forth  unclouded  deHjr.   Jfilfen,  P.  L,  a.  cfc. 


S.  [coi..]  God ;  the  Supremo  Being,  or 
self-existing  Spirit:  regularly  with  the 


An  Atbclat  a  taiigh'a  a  poor  excha 
For  Drily  offended  I 

flm  im,  F.pi*tle  to  a  Young  Friend. 

I  *eem  ...  to  sec  the  braevntence  of  the  Deitf  more 
clearly  In  the  ideiwure*  of  my  young  children  than  In  »ny- 
thlug  el»e  In  the  world.  fat's,  Moral  Pldloa.  II  i.. 

3.  A  god;  a  divinity;  a  being  to  whom  a  divine 
or  godlike  nature  is  attributed;  an  object  or  a 
person  worshiped  as  a  god. 


diminution.  [Rare.] 

are^hlrrtan*d  a  5"^' i^f'a^Ute',  whh 
more  than  any  other. 

3.  In  urn!.:  (a)  Fecal  discharge;  evacuation, 
(ft)  The  matter  discharged  or  voided;  dejecta: 
often  in  the  plural :  as,  the  dtjtetitms  of  cholera ; 
watery  dejections. — 4.  The  state  of  being  down- 
cast; depression  or  lowneas  of  spirits;  melan- 
choly. 

What  beside* 


Of  anemw,  and  drjetlum,  nut 
Oat  frailty  can  nutain,  thy  IMhjg  bring.    ^  ^ 


Even  Buddha  him 


i  n>  >t  worxhlpne-l  aa  a  deifjr.  I 


g.ora* 

»  Ulll  ejirteiit  lucetit  of  IwneTohmco  and  |».wer,  He  U 
mtrrly  re>etrncx«l  aaagl'Ttncd  remeiiitwane*. 

Si,  J.  H.  Tranent,  feylnn,  It.  11. 

deject  (dS-jekt'),  r.  t.  [=  OF.  dejeter,  digeler, 
dejecter,  degecter,  F.  dejeter  =  Pr.  dejelar,  <  L. 
dejectv*.  pp.  of  deicere,  dejieere.  cast  down.  <  dr. 
down,  +  jncere,  rait,  throw:  see  j>  tl,  and  ef. 
ahject,  ailjcet,  omjrct,  ijert,  etc.]  If.  To  cast 
or  throw  down  :  direct  downward. 

In  lethllii:  water  lu-m  rfeie>-fr, 

So  lettc  hem  M-thing  lonire  tyme  awete. 

/Mf.'.i.luM,  ll„»lM,drie(E.  E.  1.  S  ),  V.  :■>. 

The  Alintrtai,  clour,  he  doth  here  dtyrrt 
With  las  much  acorn. 

li.  Jvusun.  rrlnce  Henry  •  IU«mer». 
dejects  her  eye.  In  a  seeming  civility; 
e  In  her  a  cunning  for  a  mode*t  look. 

Fuller,  Profane  Stale,  I. 


5.  In  astrol.,  the 
the  exaltation  of  a  planet. 

.|>mdency.  gl<»<ii. 

dejectlyt  fdfjektni),  adv  f<  deject,  a.,  +  .I**.] 
lu  a  downcast  manner;  dejectedly.  Dane*. 


2t.  To  abate;  lower;  diminish  in  force  or 
amount. 

F.re  lorig  ihe  wn  able,  though  tn  strength  evi-cedtngly 
oVircfcd,  u»  call  home  her  wandering  w-nnea, 

.Vtr  /'.  S*d»ey,  Arcndln.  lit, 

3.  To  depress  the  spirits  of;  dispirit;  discou- 


rage; 
ciple 


o  depress  uie  spirits  or;  inspirit;  uiscou- 
;  dishearten:  now  chiefly  in  the  past  parti- 
used  adjeetively.    See  ■ 


I  n'tfdejrrtly,  rilTU*le.l.  noil  w  itll.ln  »  wllllont  n  ply. 

II.  t:r*»,lie,  Fool  of  Vusllty,  II.  »7. 
dejectory  (de-jek'to-ri),  a.  [(.deject  +  -»ry.]  In 
wieW.,  having  power  or  tending  to  promote  evacu- 
ations bv  stool:  io>,  dejtrtory  mi-ilicines. 
dejecture  IdiHek'tur),  ».  f<  deject  +  -..rr.] 
Iii  mrd.,  tiiat  which  is  ejected;  excrement ;  de- 
jecta. 

dejeratet  (dej'o.nit),  t:  i.  f<  I.,  dijerare,  take 
an  oath,  orig.  dtjuntre,  a  form  restored  in  IJ.., 
<  flu  +  jurtire,  swear:  see  jurat,  jury.]  To 
sw  ear  solemnly, 
dejerationt  (dej-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  I,,  dtjtra- 
/io(«-i,  IA,.  dejnratio(n-),  <  dejerare,  take  an 
oath:  seiviryrrMfr.]  The  taking  of  a  solemn  oath. 

I»..utdlee.  w  itb  many  vow.  and  lean  and  drjeralivns  lie 
labour,  to  dear  Mv  Intention,  to  her  perron. 

%  //..«.  - 


A  form  of  entertain loetit  much  In  favour  with  . 
waa  the  dejeuner  .1  la  /ennalsR*.  The  "hrvakiu. 
way*  of  the  moat  recherche*  di-M  rlption.  incluilii 
chotcPAt  wine,  and  every  «tellcacy  prxtcurable.  uiually  be- 
gan iM-tweeu  I.3U  and  S  o'clock,  and  lasted  for  a  .  ."iple  of 
hour.,  after  w  hlch  dancing  wu  gclicrally  kept  up  until  oue 
or  two  o'clock  lu  the  morning. 

t'ii  tt  Year  of  it  Silken  Heign,  p.  11*. 

de  jure  (de  jU're).  [L.,  of  right  or  law :  de,  of ; 
jure,  abl.  of  ins  (jur-),  right, law:  see  just,ju». 
tire.]  By  right ;  accoriling  t<>  law.  See  de  facto. 

Dekabristt,  «.  K  Buss.  Jtekabri,  December,  + 
-i.«f.]    Sitmo  as  Derembritt. 

dekadrachm  (dek'a-dram),  ».  (<  Or.  dead^po^- 
poc,  worth  10  drachmas,  <  <tt«o,  =  E.  ten,  + 
fV»,r."?r  "drach- 
ma: see  drach- 
ma, drachm.] 
An  ancient  sil- 
ver coin  of  the 
value  of  10 
drachma,  oc- 
casionally is- 
sued at  Syra- 
cuse and  in 
other  parts  of 
the  Hellenic 
world.  The 
specimen  illus- 
trated weighs 
6ri0.9  grains. 

dekagram,  ft. 
See  dertuiram. 

dekass  (dek'- 
*«),  n.  [O.,  < 
Gr.  61m,  =  E. 
ten,  +  L.  at 
(ass-),  aa:  see 
as*,  act.]  A 
unit  of  mass; 
ten  asses:  in 
tho  grand 
duchy  of  Ba- 
den equal  to  5 
decigrams,  or 
7.7  grains  troy. 

dokastcre,  n. 
See  deeastrre. 

dekingt  (dtVking'),  r.  t. 
To  dethrone ;  depose. 

Edward  twin*  thut  drkinaed.  the  t 
baeke  to  London  to  the  parliament. 

S,<erd.  K.twarJ  III.,  IX.  all.  t 
dekle,  n.    See  deckle. 
del't,  ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  deall. 
del*  (del),  it.    [Singhalese.]    Same  as  anpli. 
mm 

del.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Ijttin  delineant, 
<he)  drew  it,  placed  after  an  artist's  name  on  a 

picture. 

Dolabechoa  (ilcl-a-besh'e-rl),  ».  [NL.,  named 
after  the  Enirlish  geologist  Sir  II.  T.  Dc  la 
Iteehc  ( 17JW-  1S.W).]  A  genus  of  trees,  I 
for  the  bottle-trce,  now  included  unde 
culia.  See  cut  under  bottle-tree. 
delabialize  (de-la'  bi-al-ir),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
dt labialized,  ppr.  delaUalitmq:  (<  de-  priv.  + 
labiali.-c]  1*0  deprive  of  or  change  from  a  la- 
bial character.  H.  Sweet. 
delaceratet  (ilWas'e-rat),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
dtlaeerated,  ppr.  delaceratintj.  [<.  It,  debicera- 
tus,  pp.  of  delacerare,  tear  to  pieces  ( but  found 
only  in  fig.  sense  'frustrate');  cf.  dilacerare,  to 
tear  to  pieces  (>  E.  dilacerate),  <  tic-,  from,  or  di-, 
away,  apart,  +  Ineerare,  tear:  see  lacerate.]  To 
tear  to  pieces;  lacerate, 
delacerationt  (de-liiK-e-ro'sbon),  s.  [<  L.  mde- 
lactrutiiMu-),  <  ttrlitcrrare,  tear  in  pieces:  see 
nVtoefro'c.]  A  tearing  in  pieces, 
delacrimationt  (de-hik-ri-itui'shon),  n.  [Also 
written  d,  ItirrumaHon ;  <  h,  delticrimafi»{n-),  < 
delarrimare,  siied  tears,  <  de,  down,  +  lain- 
mare,  lacrumare.  weep,  ghed  tears,  <  lacrima, 
lacruma,  a  tear:  see  loetymal.]  Wateritu-ss  of 
the  eyes;  excessive  secretion  of  tears:  laerinia- 
tiou:  epiphora. 

!  jf  (de-lak-tt'shon),  n.    [<  de- priv. 
+  fcfftafion.]    The  act  of  i 


IVi.4'1r»t,.ni  -4 

4tk  tctituiy  n.  C.  - 
of  the  c«t|CUM.l.  | 


[<  de-  priv.  +  king.] 


jer  AVer- 
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delaine  (d?-lan'),  n.  [Short  for  mn»lint1e.Utine, 
<  F.  MMtaWKM  de  lainc,  miiMliti  of  wool:  see 
MK/r/tN ;  F.  laine,  <  L.  town,  wool.]  A  light  tex- 
tile fabric,  originally  of  wool,  afterward  more 
commonly  of  mixed  materials,  and  frequently 
printed,  See  MH*Hit~dc-lame. 
delamination  (de-latu-i-na'shpn),  m.  [<  L.  de, 
away,  +  lamina,  a  thin  plate  of  metal:  see  lam- 
ina, lamination.]  A  splitting  apart  in  layers; 
a  laminar  dehiscence:  a  term  specifically  ap- 
plied in  embryology  to  the  splitting  of  a  primi- 
tively single-layered  blastoderm  into  two  lay- 
ers of  cells,  thus  producing  a  two-layered  ger'iu 
without  invagination,  embolism,  or  proper  gas- 


 1  (de-lap-sa'shnn),  n.  [< 

■alion]    The  act  of  falling  down, 
delapset  (de-laps'),  r.  i.    [<  L.  delapsue,  pp.  of 
delabi,  fall  or  sink  down,  <  de,  down,  +  lain,  fall : 
aee  hij.st.)    1.  To  fall  or  slide  down. — 2.  To 
be  transmitted  by  inheritance. 
Which  Anne  derived  alone,  the  right  before  all  other, 
Of  the  delated  crown,  from  Philip  her  fair  mother. 

Dmyiim,  Polyolhlon,  Mix. 


delapsiont  (de- 
of  delabi:  see 
lapse. 


it.  [<  L.  deUifunu,  pp. 
A  falling  down;  pro- 


delate1  >'de-htt'),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  delated,  ppr. 
delating.  [=  Bp.  Pg.  delatar,  accuse,  <  ML.  tie- 
latare  (also  contr.  delate),  accuse ;  <  L.  delatut. 


of  deferre,  bear,  carry  or  bringdown,  bring, 
deliver,  report,  announce,  also,  as  a  legal 
,  with  obi.  ftMMt,  name,  or  later  with  per- 
son as  object,  indict,  impeach  accuse,  denounce, 
<  rfr,  down,  +/crr<>  =  E.  <w«r« :  we  ric/er1.]  If. 
To  carry;  convey; 


Try  exactly  Um  time  wherein  sound  U  delated. 

Baton,  Nat.  Ulal 

2t.  To  carry  on ;  conduct;  manage. 

Bla  warlike  wife  Kemlnunla  .  .  . 
i  ruled  In  hb  stead, 
r  in  a  male  ■  aUyra 


Long  ri 
Delatini 


,11 


Warner,  All-Ion  .  England.  L  1. 

3f.  To  publish  or  spread  abroad ;  make  public. 

When  the  crime  ii  delated  or  notorious. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience.  III.  4. 

4.  To  bring  a  charge  against :  accuse;  inform 
ugainst;  denounce.  [In  this  sense  the  word  is 
Mill  used  in  the  judicatories  of  ti 


1813 

delator  (dMa'tor).  n.  [=  F.  delator  =  Sp.  Pg. 
delator  =  It.  drlalore,  <  L.  delator,  an  accuser, 
informer,  <  dilatun,  pp.  of  deferre,  accuse:  see 
delate1.]  A  secret  or  interested  accuser;  an 
evil-ilisposed  informer;  a  spy.  Also  spelled 
dt  later. 

He  ileal  untn  the  suggestions  of  lale-liearm,  calumnia- 
tora,  pk-kthauk  or  malevolent  delator*,  who,  while  quiet 
men  Bleep,  sowing  the  tares  i>f  discord  anil  division,  iIU- 
tract  the  tranquillity  of  charity  anil  all  friendly  society. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Mural*.  U.  OX 

Delator*,  or  political  informers,  encouraged  by  the  em- 
perors, and  enriched  by  the  confiscated  properties  of  those 
whoae  condemnation  they  had  secuml,  rose  to  great  Inllu- 
elice.  Leery.  Europ.  Morals.  I.  SIS. 

delatorlan  (del-a-to'ri-an),  a.  [<  LL.  delnlori- 
«*,  <  Ij.  delator,  tin  informer:  imh?  tlrlntor.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  informer  or  a  spy;  of  the 
nut  nre  of  an  in  former. 

Dolawarean  (dcl-a-wir'(>-an),  a.  and  «.  [< 
Jhlaicam  (so  culled  from  Delaware  bay  and 
river,  named  from  Lord  Delawarr,  first  colonial 
governor  of  Virginia,  1609-18)  +  -tin.]  I,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Statu  of  Delaware. 

TX.  «.  A  nat  ive  or  an  Inhabitant  of  Delaware, 
delay  1  (dA-la'),  r.  [<  ME.  *%r»,  delaien,  <  OF. 
detaier,  delayer,  deleter,  delear,  also  dellaier,  des- 
later,  etc.,  tlilaier,  dilayet,  ete.,  later  delayer, 
F.  delayer  =  Sp.  Pg.  dilator  =  It.  dilalare,  also 
(afterF.)rfifajjirf,  <  ML.  «/f/(ifrtrc(alsorfda/«rc), 
put  off,  delay,  extend  the  time  of,  lit.  extend, 
spread  out,  dilate,  <  L.  dilatve,  pp.  associated 
with  differre,  put  off,  defer,  >  ult.  E.  defer3,  dif- 
fer: see  dilate,  defer3,  differ.  Thus  delay1  is  a 
doublet  of  dilate,  and  practically  of  defer3,  dif- 
fer, being  ult.  attached  to  the  same  L.  inf. 
differre.  CI.  delay3.]    I.  trass.  1.  To  put  off; 

1XL|(   wiO   ft   l&t€?sT  tllXlf^a  &H 

to  bo 

My  lord  detank  hli  coming.  Mat.  »It.  is. 

Conw,  are  you  ready  T 

Yon  love  so  to  delay  ttme !  the  day  frowa  on. 

ytetchtr.  Wit  without  Money,  IIL  1. 

In  Tain  he  may  your  fatal  Absence  mourn, 
And  wish  In  vain  for  fonr  detay'd  Return. 

Confrere,  Iliad. 

2.  Toretard;  stop,  detain,  or  hinder  for  a  time; 
obstruct  or  impede  th 


as,  the  mail  is  delayed  by  bad  roads. 

Ttiyrsls?  whoa*  artful  strains  have  oft  detay  d 
htsmadriinl? 
Milton,  CiiDiui,  I. 


of: 


Yet,  If  I  do  It  i»t,  they  may  dnlafe 
My  slackness  to  my  patron,  work  me  out 
Of  his  opinion.  JL  Jotmm,  Volpone,  II.  a. 


la  proved,  and  the  hour  I*  come,  Justice 

i'.i  ile.l 

Ofiufsfoiw,  Might  of  Right,  p.  rr°. 


f  creditors.  In  fnie.  to  lnt.rp.isn  ohstaclr*  111 
•,  with  fraudulent  Intent  to  hinder  collection  of 


ae  [at  Jesults|  b  liable  to  secret 


a.wByn.  L  To  stave  off,  postpone,  sxljouni. 
prnrastlnste,  protract,  Impede. 
II.  mfrrtiw.  To  linger;  move  slowly;  stop 


s  the  superior 
I  to  live  provincial  or  the  (tencrol. 

Eneue.  BrS.,  XIII.  M- 

delrtte-t  (df-laf),  r.  t  [<  ML.  delatare.  erro- 
)us  form  of  L.  dilalare,  dilate,  extend,  tiiluto: 
'  dilate  and  <U:lay'-.]  To  allar;  dilute. 
_.jtt«T (de-la'tcr),  h.  [<  rfcfnfr^  +  -erl ;  equiv. 
to  delator."]  Same  as  delator. 
delation1  (de-la'shon),  m.  Is  F.  delation  =  Sp. 
delation  —  Pg.  deiaeBo  a  It.  delations,  accusa- 
tion, <  L.  delalio(n-).  an  accusation  (not  found 
in  lit.  sense  'carriage,  conveyance'),  <  delat«i>. 
pp.  of  deferre,  bear,  carry  or  bring  down,  nc- 
*-\]  If.  Carriage;  conveyance; 


CTrl   for  a  time;  loiter;  be  dilatory. 

^  n.-eia  sassu  .  .  m  4  «  1  ■  *  ludimls  S . .  llBsa  mil* 


Tin-  re  are  rerUln  I uniiids  to  the  qlllrkneas  ami  slowness 

of  the  siit'ctmlun  of  Ideas,  beyond  which  Uiry  ran  netUwr 
delay  noe  hasten. 


bin  down  np< mi  the  northern  shore, 
O  sweet  new-year  delaying  lone;  ] 
Thou  dneat  espectant  nature 
,  'Wo;/  no  >imri\ 


Tlie  drfdf  ■«■>  of  llidit  la  In  an  Instant. 

Asmu,  Nat.  Hist.,  I  SOP. 
In  delation  of  sounds  the  inclosure  of  them  preservetli 
them,  and  cauaeth  them  to  be  beard  further. 

«aeu»,  Nat.  IJHt 

2.  Accusation  or  criminal  information ;  spe- 
cifically, interested  accusation;  secret  or  sinis- 
ter denunciation. 

A  delation  (riven  In  agniutt  him  to  the  said  c.  -mmittee  — 
for  unsound  doctrine. 

Svatdinq,  Ulst.  Troubles  in  Scotland.  II.  91. 

The  accusers  were  not  to  In'  liable  to  the  charue  of  \U- 
IgftM,  Afifoia^  Latin  t'hristlanlty,  II.  4. 

delatlon'-H  (dWa'shon),  «.  [For  dilation:  see 
dilation  and  <W«y>.J   Extension;  delay;  post- 

L  ten  It  was  sa  ner 
I  |H>rt!s  of  Ibe  town. 

liellewle...  U.  of  Urj  . 
Althnojrh  sometimes  the  bsptisra  of  children  was  de- 
ferred, .  .  .  and  altbivUKh  there  niittht  lie  some  advantages 
gotten  by  such  defdftun  ;  yet  It  could  not  be  endured  that 
they  should  be  sent  out  of  the  world  without  it. 

Jtr.  r«y(*r,  Works  (ed.  Isli).  II.  407. 
After  thU  Judaguent^there  was  no  delation  < 


,  tr.  ofFioissarlsLhron.,1. 


Delaying  king, 

Tennyeon.  Ill  Mi 
The  wheeling  moth  delaying  to 
Within  the  taper's  flame 

r«iam  Morn*.  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  14tt 

delay1  (de-la').  ».  [<  ME.  oYtoy,  <  OF.  delai, 
delay,  dilai,  dilain,  F.  dHai,  m.,  OF.  also  <W<i»V, 
f.,  =  It.  dilata,  f..  delay;  from  the  verb.]  1. 
A  putting  off;  a  deferring;  an  extension  of  the 
time;  postponement;  procrastination:  as,  the 
delay  of  trial. 

And  thus  he  scld  wlllwiute  ns.re  deUy, 

Ueneryte,^  K  T.  H.X  I.  441. 
All  dclaift  are  dantcerous  In  war. 

/►ryifcii,  Tyraniiic  Love,  I.  1. 
ti  love,  why  makest  thou  delay  * 
Life  comes  not  till  thou  conictf. 

HVoVim  Iforrui,  Earthly  I'aradise,  II.  1st, 

2.  A  lingering;  loitering;  stay;  hindrance  to 
progress. 

The  government  aught  to  W  settled  without  the  oWny 
of  a  day.  Maraulay. 

delays  (dA-UO.  r.  t.  [<  F.  delayer,  dilute,  mix 
with  water,  spin  out  n  discourse,  =  Pr.  (/r»/c- 
r;u<ir  =  It.  dilrtfnare,  dilute.  <  ML.  'dtsUqnarr, 
'dtliijuare.  the  "same,  with  slightlydiflVretit  pre- 
fix (fit*-,  di-,  instead  of  '/»■-),  us  L.  dt  liouare.  also 
delieare,  clarify  a  liquid  by  straining  it,  <  rfc,  off, 
+  litfuare,  lli|iiefy :  see  drliifuate,  lu/uate,  lii/uid. 
Appur.  mure  or  less  associated,  errouenuslv, 
With  delay*  (OF.  delayer,  etc.),  delate3  (which, 
though  equiv.  in  sense  to  delay3,  is  prop,  a  form 
of  filiate),  dilate,  and  with  allay1,  allay3.]  To 
alloy;  dilute;  temper;  soften; 


Wine  delayed  and  mixed  with  water.  .VowwneUlor. 
Those  dreadfull  flames  she  also  found  detayd 
And  quenched  unite  like  a  consumed  torch. 

Speneer.  f,  g.,  III.  ail.  4i. 

delayable  ((15-lu'a-bl),  a.  [<  delay  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  delay  or  of  being  delayed.  Davies. 

Law  tints  ilirialble,  debatealde,  and  delayatd*.  b  become 
a  greater  grievance  tban  all  thnt  it  was  Inleniled  to  re- 
drew. It.  Brvuke,  I'ool  of  IjllnUty,  I.  SSO. 

delayedt  (de-lad'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  Of  delay3,  t.] 
Mixed ;  alloyed ;  diluted. 

The  eye,  for  the  upper  lialfe  of  It  a  ilarke  browne.  for 
the  nether  some*  list  yellowish,  like  delayed  gold. 

Uiltaml,  tr.  ot  Camden's  Itrit,,  p.  4Ti>. 

delayer  (de-la'er),  n.  1.  One  who  lingers  or 
loiters ;  a  procrastinator. 

Quintus  Fabiiu  ...  Is  often  times  called  of  them  (the 
Romans]  Eablus  Cuuctator :  that  U  to  say,  tile  larrler  or 
delayer.  Sir  T.  Ulyot,  The  Oovemour,  I.  S3. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  causes  delay;  ono 
who  hinders  or  obstructs, 
oppressor  of  nobles,  sullen,  and  a  delayer  of  Justice. 

Ste\ft,  Character  of  Hen.  II. 

delaying.?  (de-la'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  manner  so 
as  to  delay  or'dotain. 

And  yet  she  held  him  on  dflayingly. 
Willi  many  a  scarce-believable  etc  use. 

Tennyeon.  Enoch  Arden. 

delaymentt  (d«-16'm{>nt),  n.  [<  ME.  delaye- 
fuent,  <  OF.  rft4«frwa',  detayement,  delcemenl, 
etc.,  <  delaier,  delay,  +  -men!.]  A  lingering; 
stay;  delay;  loitering. 

ne  made  no  delavtment, 

But  goeOi  home  in  aU  hie. 

(rineer,  Cont.  Amant..  IV. 
del  credere  (del  Irred'e-re).  [It.,  lit  of  be- 
lief or  trust :  del,  contr.  of  efe  «,  of  the  (L.  de, 
of,  ille,  he,  that) ;  credere,  <  L.  credere,  believe: 
see  erf  Hit. )  An  Italian  mercantile  phrase, 
simitar  in  import  to  the  English  o-unraafy  or 
tho  Scotch  warrandice.  It  la  used  among  merchant* 
to  express  the  obligation  undertaken  by  a  factor,  broker, 
or  mercantile  agent,  when  he  becomes  hound  not  only 
to  traiaiact  salea  or  other  business  for  his  constituent,  but 
also  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  persons  with  whom 
he  contracts.-  Dal  credere  commission,  the  increase,! 
compensation  paid  or  due  to  a  factor  or  agent  ou  surh 
an  account. 

dele't,  n.  and  r.  A  Middle  English  form  of  dean. 
dele-t,  >'•  An  obsolete  form  of  dellK 
dele3  (de'le).  r.  I.  [L.  dele,  impv.  of  deleft, 
blot  out,  efface :  see  delete.]  Take  out ;  re- 
move :  a  word  used  in  proof-reading  as  a  direc- 
tion to  printers  to  remove  a  superfluous  letter 
or  word,  and  usually  expressed  by  its  initial 
letter  in  the  distinctive  script  form  e%  or  some 
variation  of  it. 

deleble,  delible  (dcl'f-bl,  -i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  diU- 
bile  =  Bp.  deleble  =  Pg.  delete!  m  It.  deUbiU,  < 
L.  deleb&it,  <  tfeirre,  blot  out:  see  delete.  Ct. 
indelible.]  That  can  be  blotted  out  or  erased. 
[Rare.] 

H«  that  can  find  of  hit  heart  to  destroy  the  driebU  Im- 
age of  tiod  would,  If  It  lay  In  hla  po«er.  destroy  Coil 
butwelf.  aDr.  u,  Jfor#f  Notn  oh  PiycJiosuiA. 

Various  b  the  use  tliereof  |buvok  lead|  lor  pens, 

so  usefull  for  scholars  to  note  lite  remarkable*  they  read, 
with  an  Impression  easily  detetde  without  prejudice  to  the 
ho..k.  eVitt»»,  Worthies,  Cumberland. 

deloctabllity  (df-lek-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  Sp.  de- 
leitabiliilad ;  as  lieleeUihle  +  -t'fy.l  The  quality 
of  being  delectable  or  pleasing;  delectablenesi. 

I  think  they  were  not  prevented  .  .  .  from  looking  at 
the  picture  as  a  picture  rDoiiUI  always  be  regarded  for 
It*  delreta>rilily  to  the  eye.  CiisuVwjHirnry  Het..  X  LI  X.  Ki7. 

delectable  (ilv-lek'U-bl),  a.  [(The  ME.  form 
wus  deniable,  q.  v.,  <T0F.  delilable)  =  F.  etrlec- 
table  =  Sp.  deleitahlc  =  Pg.  deleitatel  =  It.  <fcfrf- 
talnle,  <  L.  tbieetahilie,  delightful,  Kdeleclarr,  de- 
light: see  (f>%A/.]  Delightful,  especially  to 
any  of  the  senses;  highly  pleasing;  charming; 
affording  great  enjovment  or  pleasure:  as,  "de- 
lectable bowers,"  t^uarlen,  To  P.  Fletcher. 
We  are  of  our  own  iccafd  apt  1 


Tlielr  moat  n«ou 


Hooker,  l>eles.  Polity,  v.  74. 


ctatk.il 


■red  asuiii! 
In  catchio 


hing 


the  enormity  of  allowing  the  rich  precedence  I 
at  the  defecfuMe  balbl  of  sill. 

K.  I'.  Whiyiie,  Ess  and  Kev.,  II.  los. 
Winter,  at  least,  aeemed  to  me  to  have  put  something 
Into  these  media-val  cities  which  the  May  sun  had  melted 
away  -  a  certain  deleetaUe  depth  of  local  color,  an  es- 
cess  of  duskiness  and  deciiy. 

//.  .lame:  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  -213. 

delectahleness  (dt>lek'ta-bl-nes),  n.  Delight- 
fulness;  the  quality  of  imparting  pleasure. 

Full  of  delrctaJ.dene*e  and  pleasantness.  [larret. 

delectably  (de-lek'ta-bli),  adr.    In  a  delecta- 
ble manner;  delightfully ;  charmingly. 
Of  myrrh,  lnwme,  and  aloes  they  detettabht  smetL 

By.  Bole,  on  Revelations.  11..  .Ig.  A  viL 
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delectate  (d$-lek'tat),  r.  f. ;  t>ret.  and  pp.  de- 
te-ctateel,  ppr.  dtleclnting.  [<  L.  delectalus,  pp. 
of  tit  lecture  =  It.  delettare,  dilettare  =  Sp.  1'g. 
rfrfVitar  =  F.  .frffffcr,  OF.  tlellter  (>  ME.  dc- 
fitVa,  E.  delight),  delight:  sec  tHigkl.)  To 
please  or  charm,  as  the  senses ;  render  delecta- 
ble; delight. 

delectation  (de-lek-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  delecta- 
tion =  Sp.  dclcitacion  a  Pg.  dtleitacdo  =  It.  d>- 
Icttazume,  <  L.  dW<-cMWo(a<-),  <  delerUire,  please, 
delight:  see  ifc/ccfri/e.]  Ureal  pleasure,  par- 
ticularly of  the  senses;  delight. 

- 1  ensure  yoo.  Slukt  Raphael "  (quoth  I).  *'  I  t.«.k  great 
ife<*r/a.>»n  in  hearing  >..u:  »H  thing*  that  you  **ld  uei* 
•pu**n  m  wittily  and  so  pleasantly.' 

S.V  T.  M«.y.  It  la  (tr.  by  Roblnsonl,  I. 

Poe»y  scrveth  and  CUM 
and  to  tleleHatu/n 

Aaron,  Advancement  i.f  I,eariiliig,  IL  14: 

At  the  very  moment,  however,  of 
meeting  «■»»  Iwlil  at  Brunei*  of  nic 


Jf.Wr.,.  masa  Kri.nt.lk,  L  UK 

delectus  persona  (df-lek'tus  per-no'ne).  [L.. 
the  choice  of  a  person:  delectus,  a  choice,  < 
deligerr,  pp.  delectus,  choose  out,  select,  <  da 
from,  +  legere,  pick,  choose ;  persona,  gen.  of 
persona,  u  person :  see  ;»t»ii.]  In  the 
choice  or  selection,  either  express  or  implied, 
of  a  particular  individual,  by  reason  of  some 
personal  qualification ;  particularly,  the  right 
to  choose  partners  in  business;  the  regulation 
which  prevents  a  new  partner  from  being  ad- 
mitted into  a  firm  against  the  will  of  any  mem- 


1614 

courts,  (ft)  One  of  a  committee  chosen  by  the 
house  of  convocation  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, with  power  to  act. — 4.  A  layman  appoint- 
ed to  attend  an  ecclesiastical  council.  Court  of 
Delegate*,  formerly,  tn  Ijigland,  Uie  enil  iiwrt  ol  ap- 
|*ua)  in  ecclesiastical  calue*  auil  from  the  decision*  of  tlie 
admiralty  court :  iw.  called  Iw-cuuse  the  judge*  were  dele 
gated  or  appointed  lijr  lb*  down  under  tlw  ureal  beat. 
Hi  is  court  m  now  atsduhed.  and  Its  pow  ers  ami  functions 
are  Iminferred  to  Uie  Mjvcrtign  hi  council.    Also  called 

roiMinUvt'cn  <*/  /A-/e'M/e*.—  House  of  Delegates,  in  (be 

I'liHol  States  :  (a)  Hie  lower  house  id  the  General  Ash' lie 
bty  In  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  tmd  Maryland.  Foftneily 
called  Hmttt  ••(  fl«n»s«<.  (f.)  The  lower  bouse  of  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  f'.|.1sco|«l  Chinch 
(In  full,  Home  if  CVcrtoel  and  La*  Dtttgnitr). 
delegated  (del'e-ga-ted),  p.  a.  1.  Deputed; 
nt  with  authority  to  act  for  another;  ap- 

Detegatut  Spirit*  comfort  fetch 
To  tier  from  lwlgbla  that  Krss.ni  may  not  win. 

ll'.»tf**r»riA,  Sonnets,  ill,  3C 

2.  Intrusted;  committed;  held  by  substitution. 

Whose  iM.-'Mf -d  rruetty  surpssac* 
The  wont  acta  of  oue  energetic  master. 

liv-n,  Sardanapalu*,  I.  ?_ 

to  conviction  and  all  delegated  tmst. 

Theodore  1'arker,  Historic  Americans. 


The  system  of  province* 
which  cjuilH.t  he  brought 
,  which  need  to  h 
wer,  seem*  to 
JK  A. 


il,  pi 


id.- 


r.f  territories 
stem  of  gov. 
some  spc.  isl 


By  way  of  dtitpacv  or  grand  con.mis.Mn. 

Jtatriyh,  Hist.  World,  v.  1 

S.  A  number  of 
tion. 

Before  any  salt  beatn,  Ui«  plaintiff,- shall  have  hs>  com- 
plaint approved  by  a  set  ti<U*ra^v  to  that  purpose. 

/furl«n,  AiuvU  of  Mel.,  To  the  Under. 

delegate  (del'e-gat),  r.  pret.  and  pp.  dele- 
gattd,  ppr.  delegating,  [i.  L.  delegatus,  pp.  of 
delegare  (>  it.  driegart  =  Sp.  Pg.  deiegar  = 
F.  itMgutr),  scud,  ajwign,  depute,  appoint,  < 
de.  from,  +  legare,  send,  depute,  apitoint:  see 
legal?.]  1.  To  dejiute;  appropriately,  to  send 
with  power  to  transact  business  as  a  represen- 
tative:  as,  he  was  detegatett  to  the  convention. 
—  S.  To  intrust;  commit;  deliver  to  another's 
care  and  management:  as,  to  delegate  author- 
ity  or  power  to  a  representative. 


Aincr.  Leela.,  p.  »«l>. 

Delegated  J uruwUctlon,  In  Scut*  law,  lurbdictlon  which 
is  coiuinunlcate.1  by  a  Jielce  to  auotlier  who  acta  in  his 
name,  called  a  depute  or  deputy  :  rotitradialiugulslwd  from 
prtrper  juriMtielint^ 

delegation  (del-e-ga'shon),  n.  [=  F.  oVfVijfi- 
tion  n  Sp.  delegation  =  i'g.  delegacdo  =  It.  dele- 
gations, <  L.  d»-*>i70fto(»-),  <  delegare,  depute: 
see  delegate.]  1.  A  sending  or  deputing;  the 
act  of  putting  in  commission,  or  investing  with 
authority  to  act  for  another;  the  appointment 
of  a  delegate. 

The  duties  of  religion  cannot  be  performed  byrfWera'.'on. 

8,  MitUr. 

These  only  held  their  power  by  sfefepafien  from  the  peo- 
ple. Brougham. 

to  which  the 
wn  has  been  sub- 
tile Vicar-l 

a  Cruiuwel. 

It  W.  t>imn,  HUt.  Church 


But  of  all  the  ripeiimenta  m  c 
■piritual  Jurisdiction  of  the  English  fra 
Jected,  the  most  unliappy  waa  the  first 


We  can  pretend  to  no  further  Jurisdiction  tin 
he  has  deieyalM  to  ua.  Dtean  <if  Christian  PUtv. 

Let  him  deUtjatt  to  others  the  costly  courtesies  ami 


orations  of  social  life. 

The  Iliad  allows  that  it  was 
delegate  to  Ids  heir  the  duty  of 
U.  Spet 

delegate  (del'^-g&t),  a.  « 
as  Sp.  Fg.  delegatlo  =  It.  d 
pp. :  see  tho  verb.) 


,  Conduct  of  life. 

tal  for  a  Greek  Itlnir  to 
nuiiiudliig  tils  truopa, 
-.  Prlu.  of  SovloL,  I  Ms. 

I  n.     [=  F.  ff//e'f/«K< 

r/'if>»,  \  Lt.  delegatus, 
Depute ;  commis- 


or  sent  to  act  for  or  represent  another. 


In  Judgment,  ami  their  litltyatt  Indues,  mint 
judge  tlie  causes  of  all  persona  uprightly  and  ImjiartiaUy. 


H.  n.  1.  A  person  appointed  and  sent  by 
.r  or  by  others,  with  powe 


frr.  Tattl.tr, 

and 

power  to  transact 


nty;  a 


another 

i  as  his  or  their  representative  ;  a  dep- 
r;  an  attorney. 

powers  from  hell. 
Cesfprr, 

Cooacleiice  speaks  not  aa  a  solitary,  indc| 
but  aa  the  deiewfe  of  a  hiitber  l>-itlslat44-. 

Vhauuitvj,  Perfect  Lite,  p.  9. 
In  geiwral,  soldiers  who  should  form  themselves  Into 
political  rlilha,  elect  ttelrmtri,  and  Jaias  resolutions  on 
high  questions  of  state,  would  soon  brtak  louse  from  all 


.rEng.,  Iv. 

3.  A  person  or  body  of  persons  deputed  to  act 
for  another  or  for  others ;  specifically,  in  the 
United  States,  the  whole  body  of  men  who 
represent  a  single  district  or  State  in  a  repre- 
sentative assembly. — 3.  In  Austria-Hungary, 
one  of  two  bodies  summoned  annually  by  Uie 
emperor  to  legislate  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  whole  empire.  One  delegation  is  cb.wn  by  the 
Austrian  Relchsrath.  the  other  by  Uie  Hungarian  Reichs- 
tag, and  each  consists  of  sixty  members. 

4.  In  civil  /air,  the  act  bv  which  a  debtor.  In 
order  to  be  freed  from  his  debt,  offers  in  his 
stead  to  the  creditor  another  person,  who  binds 
himself  for  the  debt.  The  delegation  Is  said  to  be 
yer/ert  when  the  delegating  debtor  t»  discharged  by  hb. 

against  fita  original  debtor. 

6.  In  French  usage,  a  share  certificate. — 6.  In 
banking,  an  informal  and  uou-negotiable  letter 
employed  by  bankers  for  the  transfer  of  a  debt 
or  credit 

delegate  + 
po- 


sitiou. 


night  uVpoae  wlleo'tJwy 


Specifically  —  2.  In  the  United  States:  (a)  A 
person  elected  orapjiointetl  to  represent  a  Ter- 
ritory in  Congress,  as  distinguished  from  the 
representatives  of  States,  ihe  territorial  delegate* 

have  seals  ill  the  House  of  ItcnrcseliUtlv.-.  and  saliirles 
like  other  uetalsera,  may  speak,  offer  motions,  etc  .  ami 
be  appolnt^-d  on  certain  committees,  but  msy  not  vote 
(fc)  A  person  sent  with  representative  powers 
to  a  convention,  conference,  or  other  assembly 
for  nomination  of  officers,  or  fur  drafting  or 
altering  a  constitution,  nr  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  organization  which  such 
persons  collectively  represent,  —  3.  In  Ureal 
Britain:  (<J»  A  commissioner  formerly  appoint 
tii,  under  the  great  seal,  to  hear 
i  appeals  from  the  i 


Rome  politique  ilHepatom  Sclplo 
forth.  If  It  might  bee.  whom  they  r 
list.  If  bu  should  l«ciu  to  tyranlr*. 

Aim*-,  Lenten  Stuff*  (Hart  Misc..  VI.  170X 

delenda  (de-len'dJl).  n.  pi  [U,  neut.  pi.  of 
dele»dwt,  ger.  of  tlelert,  t>lot  out :  see  delete.] 
Things  tribe  erased  or  blotted  out. 

delondung,  ».   Same  as  dtlundum,. 

deleniflca.it  (del-tj-nif 'i-kal ),  a.  [<  L. delcnificH*, 
soothing,  <  deleniie,  soothe,  soften  (<  ife  +  leitirc, 
soften:  see  lenient),  +  -ft'cior,  <  farere,  make.] 
Having  the  virtue  to  case  or  assuage  pain. 

Delesseria  (dcl-e-se'ri-*).  [N'E-.  named  af- 
ter lienjsmin  l>tle**crt  (1773-1^47),  a  French 
botanical  amateur.]  A  genus  of  red  marine 
algte  (  Floridcic).  having  ilelicate,  rosy-red  lenf- 
like  fronds,  which  are  lnciniate  or  branched  and 
have  a  central  vein,  usually  with  lateral  veinlets. 
The  tet|-**]fortw  are  produced  In  sn.,U on  the  frond,  rift) 
or  more  specie*  are  known,  .lUtrtl.'iite.t  all  over  tlie  Wotl.l  j 
five  oct-ur  on  the  shores  of  tin-  Bntixlt  Islea,  and  tl.l'x- 
on  the  eastern  mast  of  the  I  lilted  Statin. 

(dv-les'H),  n.     [After  the  French 
Hrlm.tr.]    A  ferruginous  chloritie 
I  of  a  dark-green  color,  occurring  in  cav. 
ities  in  amygdaloid. 


dalf 

delete  (d^-lef),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deleted,  ppr. 
deleting.  [<  lj.  delelut,  pp.  of  drleie,  blot  out, 
abolish,  destroy,  jierliaps  <  de,  away,  +  *lere, 
an  assumed  verb  related  to  linere,  smear, 
erase :  see  iiNimruf.  In  another  view,  L.  tlelere 
=  lir.  ih/'/.nr'h  ,  hurt,  damage,  spoil,  waste:  see 
deleterious.]    To  blot  out ;  expunge;  erase. 

I  stand  ready  with  a  pencil  In  one  hand  ami  a  .|«...ge 
In  the  other,  to  a.1.1.  slu  t,  insert,  cipnii*.  ,  eulaige.  and 
<t'Uu,  according  to  bett.-r  liihinnatsun. 

*Vfler,  tteneral  W.-ithles,  xxt. 
Thave  .  .  .  inserted  eleven  stanias  which  do  not  appear 
in  Sir  Waller  Scott's  >er.lon.  and  deleted  eight. 

»•.  K.  Avtavn. 

It  was  not  till  1870  that  they  (the  German  socialist*) 

w.  r.-  provoked  by  the  perse,  nitons  to  which  they  wer* 
subjected  by  tin  Herman  <io»eri.itictit.  t..  rofw.  trviu  tbcir 
sut.it.-*  the  HUallflcatlim  of  *.-ckli.g  tlinr  .  nds  by  legal 
mean*.  Oar,  CuaU'Dip.  s>h  UlUm,  p.  i-x 

deleterious  (del-e-te'ri-us).  a  [=  K.  deWlhre  = 
Sp.</c/<-fci<o=Pg.  It.rfffcfrrio,<lll^.  'deleterius, 
<  <Jr.  Aifitrwti*,  noxious,  deleterious,  <  <lr;>»/r(7p, 
a  destroyer,  <  &ffoint>at,  hurt,  damage,  spoil, 
waste.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  destroying 
life ;  noxions ;  poisonous :  as,  a  dcltteiiou*  plant- 
in  some  | . I ;i.  i-s.  those  plant*  which  am  ri.Urrly  poison- 
ous at  home  lose  tb.-lr  dfletreu*u«  ijuulity  by  being  earned 
abroad.  UMimUh.  Citlien  of  tbc  World,  as, 

2.  Hurtful  in  character  or  quality;  injurious; 
pernicious;  mischievous;  unwholesome:  as.  a 
deleterious  practice ;  deletcriotu  food. 

Tis  pity  wine  should  be  *o  rfWefenoia, 

l  or  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  mare  serious. 

£yron,  Don  Juan.  It.  51 
Probably  no  single  Influence  has  bad  so  .fofefrrietw  an 
effect  uihjii  the  pbj-sluue  of  tbc  rapidly  clvlllccd  people* 
a*  clothing.  Pop.  .*£  Ma.,  XX VL  saa. 

delet»^C>tialy(dcl-^te'ri-us-li),<«fr.  In  a  dele- 
terious manner;  injuriously. 

deleteriouaness  (del  -  tj  -  te  ri  -us  -  nes),  n.  The 
ifuallty  or  state  of  being  deleterious  or  hurt- 

deleterrt  (del'^-ter-i),  a.  and  n.    [<  MU  ' 
tv-riu*,<  Gr.  S^/jfTipuie,  deleterious:  see 
now.]   L  a.  Destructive;  poisonous. 

IsKt.w  epldcmick, 
.  .  .  *Ul*  d  with  <t<Ulriy  me.]  cine*. 
(Which  w  hosocver  look  is  dead  since )i 

S  Ositsrr.  1 1. ..11  bras,  L  & 

IX  n.  [<  Mh.  deleterinm,  <Cr.fJi»>.ifT^p<ov(8e. 
Aflp/HMot'),  a  ]>oison,  neut.  of  iifijtTt/pwc:  see  I.] 
Anything  that  destroys;  a  destructive  agent. 

Such  aigumcuta  In  general,  ami  retncdle*  tn  partlcalar, 
w  hich  are  apt  to  become  .trUieriee  to  the  sin,  and  to  abate, 
the  tcuiptatl-n.  Tay'ar,  \\  ..lia  (ed.  IH.1S),  1.  Ua 

deletion  (de-le'shon),  n.  [<  1^  dttetio{n-) ,  <  de- 
lire,  delete:  see  drfefc.]  1.  The  act  of  delet- 
ing, blotting  out,  or  erasing. —  2.  An  erasure; 
a  word  or  passage  deleted. 

KtmMi  dafefmsw,  found  neecsaary  tn  cmi*equenec  of  the 
tinespeeted  length  to  which  the  article  rtlended.  have 
been  rcsbsred.  Sie  If.  llatnUtm. 

3.  A  blotting  out,  as  of  an  object;  oblitera- 
tion; suppression;  extinction. 

The  great  extermination  ol  the  Jewish  nation,  and  then- 
total  dttttUm  from  being  God  *  people,  was  foretold  by 
thrlsL  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  IBS.".),  I.  stT. 

We  should  tn  vain  look  for  an  riarapk  in  the  Spanish 
deportation  or  uWrtien  ut  the  lloora. 

Je/ermm,  AutoMog.,  p.  to. 

The  Isrtter  the  man  and  the  nobler  his  purpose*  the 
to  regret  the  extinction  of  hi* 
til*  |s-  raouallty. 
K.  L.  Slrmma,  (inlerrd  .South. 

deletitioua  (del-e-tish'iui),  a,  [<  LL.  dcletilius. 
prop,  deletieitut,  i.  L.  deierc,  erase:  see  defefc.) 
From  which  anything  has  been  or  may  be 


111  he  lie  tempted  to  regret  the 
and  the  deletum  of  I 


anything 
erased:  applied  to  paper, 
deletlye  (de-16'tiv).  a.   [<  delete  +  -tre.]  Per- 
taining to  deletion;  deleting  or  erasing, 
deletory  (del  'e-to-ri).  «.    [<  dcirf*  +  -ory.] 
That  which  erajw>s  or  blots  out. 

roufeaalon  .  .  .  wa*  most  certainly  Intended  a*  a  •('.'- 
turu  of  sin.  Jer.  Ta^l-r.  Diss,  from  Po|w>ry,  IL  1 1 

Dele-Winet,  A  kind  of  wine,  perhaps  a  spe- 
cies nf  Wionish  :  possibly  so  called  from  being 
iio|Mirted  at  Heal,  England.    Also  Deal-trine. 

Do  not  l.«.k  for  Paracelsus  man  a  ng  lliein,  that  lie 

promised  you  out  of  white  bread  and  /Me-iew, 

B.  J..«»»i,  Mercury  Vltidlt-alevl.  vlL  SSS. 


delf 1  (delf),  n.  [<  ME.  delf,  a  quarry,  a  gra»-e, 
<  AS.  dalt\  a  ditch,  | 


a  ditch,  digging, 
sec  elelre.]    It.  Anything 


<  detfan.  dig.  delve:  sec 
made  by  delving  or  digging;  a 
pit,  ditch,  channel,  etc, 

Make  a  drlt  with  h*nde  so  handfull  long*. 
And  doune  tlie  in.lnle  thre  gieyne*  therln  doo. 

PallaJiuM.  UusU.mlrletE.  K.  T.  3.1  p.  11 
Some  lesser  *l*i/m,  the  f.sintaln's  iN.tb.m  soumllng, 
Draw  out  Ui*  ba»»r  *tr»ams  the  spring*  anno.  Inc. 

,  ,t.rpl.laUnd,lJLl 
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3.  A  catch-water  drain ;  in  a  sea-cmlmnkment, 
the  <lrain  on  the  landward  side.  Al»«  improper- 
ly written  dctph. —  3.  A  bed  of  coal  or  of  iron- 
stone. [Forest  of  Dean  and  Lancashire  coal- 
fields, Eng.] — 4.  In  hrr.,  a  square  supposed  to 
represent  a  sod  of  turf  used  as  a  bearing.  It 
is  one  of  the  so-called  abatements  of  honor, 
aud  as  auch  ia  modern  and  false  heraldry.  See 
almtement,  3. 

delf  delft  (delf,  delft),  it.  [Also  written  delph ; 
prop,  delf  I ;  short  for  Jlelftirare,  named  from 
i  "-  in  the  Netherlands,  whence  auch  earthen- 
ware was  first  or  most  cotnmonlv  brought  to 
England.]    Delftware.    See  trarrX 

dolfynt,  n.    See  Mphin. 

Delhi  sore.    Same  as  Aleppo  ulcer  (which  see, 

under  ulcer). 
Delia*  (de'li-an),  a.  [<  L.  Delius,  <  Gr.  ^hnc, 
pertaining  to  Delos,  <  M>jk,  Delos.]  Of  or  per- 
talulug  to  Delos,  a  small  island  in  the  vEecau 
sea,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Ar- 
temis (Diana),  and  the  seat  In  antiquity  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  sanctuaries  of  Apollo.— 
Dellan  Apollo.  See  A^lk>.  DelUn  problem,  theprob- 
lem  v(  the  duplication  of  the  cube  that  ia,  of  ftndW  a 
cube  having  double  the  volume  of  a  given  cube:  eo 
it  was  said,  bram  theoracleof  Delovlold  " 


IBIS 

on;  a  deliberate 


Uut  a  pestilence  would  «u»  when  they  had  doubled  Uie 
altar  of  Apollo,  tbU  altar  Iwlng  cuhkal.  Nee  ituplitntUm. 
delibatet(deri-bat),  r.  f.  [<  L.  delibatus,  pp. 
of  dtli(«:r<  ;  >  It.  delibare  =  Pg.  delibar),  take  of, 
taste,  <  (/<•,  from,  +  tibare,  taste,  aip,  poor  out : 
see  libation.]    To  taste ;  take  a  sip  of. 

Wbeu  be  hat  travell'd  and  delibated  the  French  and  the 
Spanish.  MarmUn,  Antiquary,  Hi. 

.lfdeU-ba'shon). n.  [<l..deiioatU>(n-), 
e,  taste:  see  delibate.]  A  taste;  a 
;  of  the  surface, 
t  they  ix^oejurei]  were,  oiir  commentator*  do  not 
•o  fully  Inform  urn  ;  nor  can  It  be  understood  without  some 
drUbatwn  of  Jewish  antiquity. 

J.  Vsde,  Discouraea  (IS42),  p.  St 

delibert,  ''•  <■  [OSc.  also  deliver,  deliver;  ME. 
deliberen,  <  OP.  deliberer,  F.  deliberer,  <  L.  de- 
liberare,  deliberate :  see  deliberate.']  To  delib- 
erate; resolve. 

Fur  which  he  gan  deliberen  fur  the  beste 

That  ...  he  woldo  lat  htm  gTaiiute  what  hem  lisle. 

CAaiterr,  Trollus,  It.  10BL 

deliberate  (d^-lib'e-rtt),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
liberated, f  ur.  deliberating.  [<  L.  delilxraiut, 
pp.  of  deliherure  (>  It.  deliberare  =  Pr.  So. 
Pg.  deliberar  =  F.  dtShbfrrr),  eousider,  weigh 
well,  <  de  +  'tilvrare,  Ubrare,  weigh,  <  'libera, 
libra,  a  balance:  see  libra te.]  1.  trans.  To 
weigh  in  the  mind ;  weigh  the  argument"  or 
considerations  for  and  against;  think  or  reflect 
upon;  consider. 

Surprised  with  a  question  without  time  to  dtlihmtt 
an  answer.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835X  1.  322. 

King  Ferdinand  held  a  cuuncU  uf  war  at  Cordova, 
where  it  was  deliorrriled  what  was  to  be  done  with  At 
hams.  Ining,  Uransda,  p.  OS. 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  think  carefully  or  atten- 
tively; consider  and  examine  the  reasons  for 
and  against  a  proposition;  estimate  the  weight 
or  force  of  arguments,  or  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  an  action,  in  order  to  a  choice  or 
decision ;  reflect  carefully  upon  what  ia  to  be 
done;  consider. 

At  such  time*  as  we  are  to  deliberate  for  ourselves,  the 
freer  our  inlnds  are  from  all  distempered  affections,  the 

.  Polity.  1*.  ft 
.  as  It  were,  in  a  nup- 
iWrate  and  enmmuni- 
,  Political  Fables,  III-,  ExpL 
Hence  to  "ponder"  fa  to  think  over  a  subject  without 
the  test  of  a  proper  experiment,  while  to  uWiArraf*  Im- 
piiei  an  accuracy  like  that  which  result*  (mm  the  use  of 
a  pair  of  scale*.  S.  S.  Haldeman.  Etymology,  p.  ss. 

S.  More  loosely,  to  pause  and  consider;  stop 
to  reflect. 

When  lore  once  pleads  admission  to  our  heart* 
In  splto  of  all  the  virtue  we  ran  boast), 
i  that  deliberate  Is  lost. 

.trfduoit,  t-atfl,  Iv.  1. 
=  Byn.l.  Topondcr,  cogitate,  re  fleet,  debate,  think,  medi- 
Uto,  ruminau-,  rail*?,      _  . 


Instead  of  rape, 
r  valour  breathed,  firm,  and  unmoved 
With  dread  of  death  to  lllglil  or  foul  retreat. 

Millm.  P.  L,  L  564. 
Their  conduct  takes  It*  colour  more  from  their  acquired 
tastes.  Inclination,,  and  habits,  than  from  a  deliberate 
regard  to  their  greatest  good.     R.  Hall.  Mod.  Iulldelily. 

3.  Characterixed  by  slowness  In  decision  or 
action ;  slow. 

RerUa  benghel  having  left  all  hU  l-utMie  on  the  other 
side,  and  passed  the  river,  drew  up  hi*  army  In  the  same 
ixWiAerav  manner  In  which  lie  had  crowed  the  March,  and 
fonucil  opposite  to  the  hash* 

Jiruee,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  232. 

Bit  enuncUlion  was  so  deliberate.  »'irr. 
=  !7H.  1  and  2.  Caution*,  cool,  wary,  careful,  thoughtful. 

deliberately  <df-lib'«yrfit-li),  «<fr.  I.  With 
careful  consideration  or  deliberation;  with  full 
intent;  not  hastily  or  carelessly:  ax,  a  deliber- 
ately formed  purpose. 

(hvhards  which  had  ttccn  planted  many  years  before 
were  deliberately  cut  down. 

Letty,  Eng.  in  lsth  Cent.,  xiv. 
What  would  be  thought  of  one  who.  for  the  sake  of  a 
tweet  fruil,  should  dtl&mtrlv  run  the  ri«*  of  balnglug 
a  pite-uc  upon  hi*  family  and  his  nelshboiinT 

W.  K.  Ctt/M,  Ux  tures,  II.  1S4, 

2.  With  slowness  or  deliberation. 

I  acquire  ifeiiAero/efii  tioth  lmowle<U;e  and  llkliw:  the 
acquisition  grow*  tulo  my  brain,  and  the  sentiment  Into 
my  breast.  Chartou  //miu/,  Shirley,  xxvil. 

deliberatenesg  (de-tib'e-rat-nes),  n.  1.  Care- 
ful reflection  or  consideration ;  circumspectioa ; 
due  at  tention  to  the  arguments  for  and  against ; 
caution. 

They  would  nut  stay  the  ripening  and  season  of  coun- 
sels, or  the  fair  production  of  acts,  in  the  order,  gravity 
ami  rfWiArra/enets  beflUIng  a  parliament.  £'i*vn  Banlike. 

lie  would  give  the  lords  no  more  than  the  temporary 
veto  required  to  Insure  dWincrarenei*  In  action. 

TA*  Jnieriean,  VTII.  it". 

2.  Slowness  in  decision  or  action, 
deliberater.  deliberator  (de-lib'e-ri-ter,  -tor), 

«.  (=  It.  deliberatore,  <  L.  tielibefalor,  <  dct'ibe- 
rare,  deliberate :  see  deliberate.]   One  who  de- 


ft rfWioernfire  voice  in  Congress  (that  is,  a  right 
to  engage  in  debate,  though  not  to  vote). 

An  oration  uWiierafiue  Is  a  menne  whereby  we  doc  per- 
swede,  entreato.or  rebuke,  exhorte,  ofdeliort.-,  commende, 
or  comfortc  any  man. 

Sir  T.  Wilton.  Art  of  Ehetoric  (IMS),  p.  ». 

2.  Charaeteri»ed  by  delilieration ;  proceeding 
from  or  acting  by  deliberation,  especially  by 
formal  discussion:  as,  deliberative luvtighl;  the 
legislature  is  a  ileliberatire  body. 

l  ongre**  I*,  properly,  a<f<fthrra«ee  corps  j  and  It  forgets 
itself  when  It  attempt*  to  play  the  executive. 

A.  Hamilton,  Works,  I  IM. 

Mr.  Riley  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  kept  Mr.  Tulllver 
In  suspense  by  a  silence  that  seemed  oVJioentrire. 

Omrrft  Eliot.  Mill  otl  the  Flues,  1.  1. 

Deliberative  oratory.  In  raw,,  that  department  of  or*, 
tory  »  hlch  •  onipi  Iscs  orations  designed  to 
of  action  ami  advise  It  or  dissuade  from  it 


deliberate.] 

liberates. 

dull  and  unfeeling  .efUerafo 
a  good  heart  and  understan; 


The  dull 
which 

decide- 


'.tort  of  queatlons  on 
ding  can  intuitively 
V.  K  <\  -r  Essays,  cxxxlll. 

deliberation  (d$-lib-o-ra'shon).  n.  [<  ME.  de- 
liberation, <  OF.  deliberation,  F.  Mliberation  mm 
Pr.  deliberacio  =  Sp.  dWifAcrncioH  =  Pg.  delibe- 
rac&o  =  It.  deliberaiione,  <  L,  dr/iocTnfio(*)-),  < 
deliberare,  deliberate  :  see  deliberate.]  1,  The 
act  of  deliberating;  the  act  of  weighing  and 
examining  conflicting  reasons  or  principles; 
consideration ;  mature  reflection. 

And  [Ifl  the  dome  of  yebe  dedc  were  demyt  before, 
To  grepe  st  the  liegynnyng,  what  may  grow  after ; 
To  senile  It  full  soerly,  and  ae  to  the  elide. 
With  due  defeeensnen  for  doutis  of  Augur ; 
Who  thuld  hastely  on  bond  sn  lieuy  charge  takeT 

Drttruclwn  vf  Trey  (E.  K-  T.  S.j,  L  MOT. 
But  whom  do  I  advise?  The  fashkrndfd. 
The  Incurrtglblv  wrong,  the  deaf,  the  dead, 
Whom  care  and  cool  tfsttnrniruw  suit 
Hot  belter  much  than  spectacles  a  brut*. 

Coirprr,  Tirocinium. 
A*  motives  conflict  and  the  evils  of  hasty  action  recur 
to  the  mind,  deliberation  succeeds  to  mere  Invsotlnii  and 
design.  J.  Ward,  Encje.  Brit,.  XX.  Si. 

2.  Mutual  discussion  and  examination  of  tho 
reasons  for  and  against  a  measure :  as,  tho  de- 
liberation* of  a  legislative  body  or  a  couueil. 

They  would  do  well  to  exclude  from  their  drUkrntiims 
members^ ofJ.be  W'v  h*V^Cen^*n-XX?12u" 

3.  Slowness  in  decision  or  action :  as,  he  spoke 
with  the  | 


tory  used  In  deliberative  assemblies  ;  | 
^rcsvional,  or  political  oratory. 

IX  n.  If.  A  discourse  in  which  a  question  is 
discussed  or  weighed  and  examined. 

IndWieenKisM,  the  point  is,  what  it  evil;  and  of  good, 
wliat  is  greater ;  and  uf  evil,  what  It  less. 

Boom,  Colours  uf  Good  and  Evil. 

2.  In  rhet.,  the  art  of  proving  a  thing  and  con- 
vincing others  of  its  truth,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  adopt  it ;  the  art  of  persuasion, 
deliberatively  (d^-lib'e.-r»-tiv-li),  ade.    In  a 
deliberative  manner;  by  deliberation. 

None  bat  the  thsnes  or  nobility  were  considered  as  ne- 
cessary constituent  puts  of  Ud*  assembly,  at  least  whil» 
It  acted  drfioerotirefir.   Burkt.  Abrldg.  of  Eng.  lllst,,  II.  7. 

deliberator,  n.   See  deliberater. 
delible,  a.   See  deleble. 

delibrationt  (del-l-br4'shpn).  a,  [<  L.  de,  down, 
+  libratiolnS),  a  leveling,  <  Ubrare,  balance, 
level:  see  libratinn.]  A  weighing  down,  as  of 
one  pan  of  a  balance.    tSlr  T.  Broune. 

delicacy  (del'i-kA-«i),  n. ;  pi.  delicacies  (-sizl.  [< 
ME.  delicacy,  detieacie;  <  dctiea[te\  +  -eu.]  1. 
The  quality  of  being  delicate;  that  which  is 
delicate.  Specifically — 2.  Exquisite  agreeable- 
nesa  to  the  sense  of 'taste  or  some  other  sense; 
refined  pleasantness;  daintiness: 
of  flavor  or  of  odor. 

thoughts  Intent 

dtlieant  best. 

Milton.  P.  U.  V.  ! 

Be  not  trouWeaome  to  thyself 
thy  meat*  or  Uie  oWtouy  uf  thy 


Yef  we  hadde  but  a  m 
aud  delyte  than  ye  hau 
world*. 


I  m<*n 
Walks, 


<f  taste 


?h"e1 


ate  (de-Ub'e-rat),  a.  [<  L.  <j>ti6r-rafr«, 
pp.:  see  the  verb. J  1.  Weighing  facts  and 
arguments  with  a  view  to  a  choice  or  decision; 
carefully  considering  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  an  action ;  circumspect ;  careful 
and  slow  in  deciding :  applied  to  persons. 

O  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  th*  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Soak.,  M.  of  V..  II.  0. 

2.  Formed  or  done  with  careful  consideration 
and  full  intention;  well  weighed  or  considered ; 

applied  to  thoughts  or  acts : 


trcr;^'^ 

much  in  hi*  pace.  " 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographle,  An  Alderman. 
We  spent  our  time  in  viewing  the  Oreimioie*  practis  d 
by  the  Latins  at  tlds  Festival,  and  in  visiting  the  several 
holy  places  j  all  which  we  hail  opportunity  to  «urvcy  w  Itli 
as  much  freedom  ami  deiibrratwn  as  we  pleased. 

MaurutrrU,  Aleppo  to  Jcrua*icm,  p.  AS. 

4.  In  criminal  late,  reflection,  however  brief, 
upon  the  act  before  committing  it ;  fixed  and 
determined  purpose,  as  distinguished  from  sud- 
den impulse.  =8yn.  i  and  S.  Thoughtfulim**,  medita- 
tion, cogitation,  circumspection,  wariness,  caution,  cool- 
neea.  prudence.—  2.  Consultation,  confercifcce, 

deliberative  (df  libVra-tiv),  a.  and  a.    [=  F. 

diltberattf  =  Sp.  Pg."It'-  tleliberativo,  <  L.  dcti- 
beratirua,  <  deltberdre,  deliberate:  see  deliber- 
ate.] I.  <t-  1.  Pertaining  to  deliberation  or 
meditation ;  consisting  of  or  used  in  discussion ; 
argumentative;  reasoning:  as,  a  deliberatirt 
it 


3.  Something  that  < 
ularly  the  sense  of  taste ;  a  dainty : 
cacirj)  of  tho  table, 

sll  brede,  we  haue  more  ioye 
1th  alle  the  deiicalyi  of  the 
Jferfcn  (B.E.T  S.),  L  6. 

These  delicacies 
sight,  smell,  lierbs,  fruits,  ami  Bowers. 
[ueTody  of  bird*,    jf  ■«.«,  P.  L.,  ML  62ft. 

4.  Pleasing  fineness  or  refinement  of  detail; 
minute  perfection  in  any  characteristic  qual- 
ity, as  form,  texture,  tint,  tenuity,  finish,  ad- 
justment, etc.:  as,  the  delicacy  of  the  skin  or 
of  a  fabric ;  delicacy  of  contour ;  the  delicacy  of 
a  thread  or  of  a  watch-spring. 

Van  pyck  has  area  excelled  him  In  the  delicacy  ut  his 

colouring.  Drjflen 

B.  That  which  ia  refined  or  the  result  of  refine- 
ment,  especially  of  the  senses;  a  refinement. 

Moxart  is  certainly  the  composer  who  had  Uie  surest  in- 
stinct fur  the  dclUacie*  at  his  an. 

HrlmMu,  Senaatkini  uf  Tone  (tram.).  II.  xlL  3M. 

6.  Nieeness;  criticalness;  equivoealnese;  the 
condition  of  requiring  care  or  caution :  as,  the 
delicacy  of  a  point  or  question ;  the  delicacy  at 
a  surgical  operation. — 7.  Nicety  of  perception ; 
exquisite  sensitiveness  or  acutenesa,  physical 
or  mental ;  exquisiteness ;  fineness :  as,  delicacy 
of  touch  or  of  observation ;  delicacy  of  wit. 

Some  people  are  subject  to  s  certain  dWi'citcyuf  passion, 
which  nukes  them  extremely  sensible  to  all  th* accident* 
of  life,  aud  gives  them  s  lively  Joy  upon  every  prosperous 
event,  s*  well  a*  a  piercing  grief  when  they  meet  with 
misfortune*  ami  adversity.  H  unw,  Easaya,  i. 


8.  Acute  or  nice  discrimination  as  to  what  is 
pleasing  or  unpleasing;  hence,  a  refined  per- 
ception of  beaut  v  and  deformity,  or  the  faeultv 
of  such  perception;  critical  refinement  of  taste"; 
fastidiousness. 
That  Aiurastan  delieacv  of  taste  which  it  the  boast  of  the 


9.  Civility  or  politeness  proceeding  from  a  nice 
observance  of  propriety;  the  quality  manifest- 
ed in  care  to  avoid  offense  or  what  may  < 
distress  or  embarrassment;  freedom  from  f 
ness .  as,  delicacy  of  behavior  or  feeling. 


igmzeo  Dy 


GoogI 


delicacy 

True  dtUeaey  .  .  .  exhibit*  Itself  meet  alstilneantly  In 
link-  thing*.  Mary  BtwJK 

10.  Sensitive  reluctance;  modest  or  eonsider- 
atc  hesitation;  timidity  or  diffidence  due  to 
refinod  feeling:  as,  I  feel  n  great  delicacy  in 
approaching  audi  a  subject. 

Ami  day  by  day  "he  thought  to  tell  Mernlnt, 
But  c»nud  not  out  of  bashful  del  Idley, 

TVanjiwm,  Mad 

11.  Tenderness,  a*  of  the  constitution;  sus- 
ceptibility to  disease ;  physical  sensitiveness. 

Ku  air  of  robustness  and  strength  l«  very  perjudlelsl  lo 
Iw-auty.  An  appearance  of  dWsroct/,  and  even  «>t  fratrllit) , 
k*  almost  eesentul  to  it-     Burke,  HnWliw  and  Bcaullfnl. 

She  had  been  In  feeble  health  ever  aiuee  we  left,  ami 
hrr  increaaitigdcf  ifiacw  was  beginning  lo  aiann  her  friends. 

J.  T.  Ttwt*>rid<re .  Coupon  Bunds,  |i.  aril. 

12t.  The  quality  of  being  addicted  to  pleasure ; 
voluptuousness  of  life;  luxurioustiess. 

Of  the  leconih'  tlot.inlc 

wiik-ii  .in»'i  i"  •uiitiui*. 

Wliemf  ye  spake  Wit  to  lorf , 
Ileacclic  I  woldc  vuu  Kuril,  re. 

Vomr,  Conf.  Amant.,  VI. 

13*.  Pleasure ;  a  diversion ;  a  luxury. 

H«  Rom*  hretite  for  ti  In  drlirwle. 

Canaicrr,  Monk  *  Tale,  1  4». 
Our  Mttaettt  aw  grown  capital, 
Ami  even  our  aimet*  are  dangcrs- 

U,  Jon*.n,  To  a  friend. 

S.  Mi 


,  delicate  performer 


1611 

deft:  as,  a  delicate  touch; 
or  performance. 

I  Jo  but  any  what  she  la :  —  So  detieatr  with  tier  needle! 

SAn*.,  Othello,  Iv.  L 

8.  Nice  in  forms;  regulated  by  minute  observ- 
ance of  propriety,  or  by  attention  to  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  others :  refined :  an,  delicti  te 
behavior  or  manuers;  a  delicate  address. — 0. 
Susceptible  to  disease  or  injury;  of  a  tender 
constitution;  feeble;  not  able  to  endure  hard- 
ship: an,  a  delicate  frame  or  constitution;  deli- 
cate health. — 10.  Nice  in  perception  of  what  is 
agreeable  to  tho  senses  or  the  intellect ;  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  )>eauty,  harmony,  or  their 
opposite*;  dainty;  fastidious:  as,  a  delicate 
taste;  a  delicate  eye  for  color. 

Ilu  familiarity  with  the  mat. una,  manner*,  action*,  ami 


delight 

Wo  bail  a  roost  rfWiesnais  journey  to  Marseilles,  Ihrj'a 
country  aworUly  declining  to  the  aouth  and  slrdttcira- 
nlan  casta.  JStv/jm,  Wary,  Oct.  7.  lot*. 

What  an  delicious  aa  a  kut  and  firm  encounter  of  t » <», 
U  a  thought,  In  a  feeling!  £«irr»u,  tTlcndahip. 

Were  not  hla  arorda  dAicioug,  I  a  t-  -w.t 
To  take  them  aa  1  did?  tut  something  larr'd. 

rennjiaon,  Edwin  Morris. 

3t.  Delicate;  luxurious;  dainty;  addicted  to 
or  seeking  pleasure. 

Others,  of  a  more  dafieinut  and  airy  spirit,  retire  litem, 
selves  to  the  enjoyment  of  eaae  and  Imnry.  ilut.-n. 

-SyH.  rWteieu*,  Dttuihtful,  luscious,  savory.  Defo-ion* 
la  highly  ajreeahle  to  some  aeuse  generally  that  of  taate, 
aoiuetlmea  that  of  ami  11  or  of  hearing.  Helinhtfni  la 
highlj  agreeable  |„  u„  mind;  it  is  alwaye  auiieraciinious, 
e»ce|4  perhaps  aa  aUthl  or  hearing  la  aoimtlnna  11k  Ine 

■  UU-  mean,  to  blah  mental  ideaaiirc.    MM.au  f..»l. 

odora,  i 


writings  of  the  ancient,  makes  him  a  very  tlAtmtt  observer 
of  what  occur,  to  hint  in  the  j 


!  present  world. 

Steele,  spectator,  No.  4. 

It  U  capable  of  pleasing  the  moat  dcricote  Reader,  with, 
out  giving  Offence  to  the  moat  acropulooa. 

.tddUHm,  .Spectator.  So.  SB. 

delightful.  ^ 

Una  for  Ida  drtUaU  life  lo  tbo  devil 


■  of  the 


*aei>rlneaa.  - 
ecitlcallyaol 
-  !,  nr.  ••  ,[,  ■ 


-Byn.  S.  iJnlntlneaa, 
Tidba.  A  dilie<uy  it  a| 
eatintt ;  It  may  lie  cook 
aa.  Ilia  table  waa  abut! 
,-,  i  i.f  \  h  ,.i  .,  .1...  .(i .  i! 
c»'a.\ed  with  delicuei** 
caOiiif  aometltlng  even  nwirn  ch 
tleularlv  cltou>e  or  dellcioua  morael,  a » 
from  a  larger  on  aeeount  of  ita  excel] 
a.  ami  n. 


tntr  very  choiee  for 
the  natural  atale : 
latllly  supplied  taittt  all  the  drtirn- 
apiwtlt*  of  tin  an  k  man  had  to  Iw 
iWnfp  la  a  atrontrcr  noril,  hull- 
iter.    A  Infill  la  a  par- 
all  quantity  taken 


Ami  comprelHindltiic  goodly  Orovea  of  Cypreasea  I 
mixed  with  plaJiiH,  dtticaU  irardetia,  arUDclall  founl 
all  variety  of  frntt-trcca,  ami  what  not  rare. 


,Salihl*u,  Tr*val]«,  p.  », 


Haarlem  1 

.t  n 


a  very  defu-nfe  low  it. 


A'tWvM. 


deliektQX,  palatalde,  aarory,— B.  t'aa- 

io.  :•  i  •  in- 


delicate OU'l'i-kat),  a 
delit-at,  <  OP.  deiicnt,  F. 


[<  ME.  dclienlc, 
__  pr  delicat  = 

8P.  Pgl  ddicado  =  It.  'delicau.  (cf.  ME.  *<•>.<  OF. 
delir,  ilelje,  delgie,  delge,  deuge,  tho  vernaetdar 
form,  =  Pr.  Oelauat  =  Bp.  Pg.  dclgado,  fine, 
slender),  <  L.  delie.atw,  giving  pleasure,  de- 
lightful, aoft,  luxurious,  delicate,  ML.  also  flue, 
aleuder,  <  delicto,  usually  in  pi.  delicto*,  plea- 
sure, delight,  luxury,  <  */itwe,  allure,  <  de, 
away,  +  lacere,  allure,  entice.    From  the  same 
source  are  delicious,  detectable,  and  delight,  q.  v.] 
L  o.  1,  Pleasing  to  any  of  the  senses,  espe- 
cially to  the  sense  of  taste;  dainty;  delicious: 
opposed  to  coarse  or  rough. 
Or.  Wrench  it  open : 
Soft!  It  amella  moat  aweelly  la  my  aenae. 
2d  (Int.  A  defuMfe  wlour.   .VAo*,,  Perlclea,  UI.S. 
The  chooalag  ot  a  drtUnt*  liefore  a  more  ordinary  data 
Is  to  be  done  .  .  .  prudently. 

Jrr.  Tonfor,  Holy  Living,  IL  * 

2.  Agreeable;  delightful;  charming. 

Canat  thou  Imagine  where  those  aparita  live 
Which  make  such  JtticaJ*  mualc  in  the  woods* 

AAeUey,  iToincttinu  Unbound,  IL  S. 

3.  Fine  in  characteristic  details;  minutely  per- 
fect in  kind;  exquisite  in  form,  proportions, 
finish,  texture,  manner,  or  tho  like;  nice; 
dainty;  charming:  as,  a  tUticate  being;  a  deli- 
catc  sldn  or  fabric;  delicate  tints. 

That  we  can  call  these  tUtienU  creature*  otira. 
And  not  their  aj>j«>tltea.  Shak.,  Othello,  tIL.  s. 

To  me  thou  art  a  pure,  Meal  flower, 
Ho  ifWieafa  that  mortal  toueh  mUht  mar. 

Ja.nea  rrry.  l-.-ma,  p.  W. 
Anil  the  lily  ahe  dropped  aa  ahe  went  la  yet  white, 
With  the  dew  oil  its  detirate  ahetitb. 

OHM  Mrrnliih,  The  Storm. 

The  (Mvmtt  gradation  of  curve*  that  melt  into  each 
other  by  Inavnalble  tranailiotta.  J.  Catnl. 

Ijuroona  and  lageMm  chiinnela  are  filled  up  by  the  growth 
of  tbe  detieate  corala  which  live  tin  rr. 

thtrtfM,  Cond  Keefa,  p,  151. 

4.  Of  a  fine  or  refined  constitution ;  refined. 


ILt  ».  1.  Something  savory,  luscious,  or  de- 
licious; a  delicacy;  a  dainty. 

Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  ot  Babylon  .  .  .  hath  filled 
hla  belly  with  inyoWirafM.  J  or.  U.  34. 

lit  an  excellent  thing  to  be  a  prince ;  he  La 
aueh  admirable  variety  of  fare,  such  Innumei 
Of  dtticolrt.  BmH.  and  ft,  W»in*rj-rJal*r,  1.  2. 

2.  A  fastidious  person. 

The  rules  among  these  false  nVkVoVa  are  to  be  aa  con- 
tradictory a*  they  can  be  to  nature.  Taller. 

delicately  (del'i-kAt-li),  adv.  In  a  delicate 
manner,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

Drynk  nat  oner  dslicatliekr,  ne  to  depe  neither. 

rim  if  osFsaon  (CX  vd.  104. 
ve  <UlicaUty  are  In  kings'  oortx 

Luke  vll.  fa. 
la  nothing  ao  MicaUly  turned  in  all  Ilia 


of  life 
a  wife? 

Otrj.rr,  Ixive  Abuse*t 

phrase  "(feUCSewamttsIc"  Implies  the  prt  dornb 
•  avuauoai*  element  In  tbe  pleaatm  a  of  anna. 

A.  Pktli*,  Kng.  style,  p.  >U. 
XWicAf/W  Uuk  !  to  rear  tho  tender  tbonght, 
To  teach  the  young  Idea  how  lo  aboot. 

rAenaaon,  Spring.  1.  1119. 

dellclonsly  (dy-lish'us-li),  orfr.  In  a  delicious 
manner;  in  fa  nutnner  to  please  the  taste  or 
gratify  tho  mind;  sweetly;  daintily;  delighu 
fully;  luxuriously. 

Rer.  win.  7. 

delicionsness  (d^-lish'us-nes),  n.  1 .  The  qual- 
ity of  being  dellcioua  or  very  grateful  to  the 

of  a  t 


Mm-  him  to  think  what  kin  I  ot  bird  Ir  I* 

That  alnga  ao  deluvttlu  clear.     7*iiny«o>i,  OcraJnt 

dellcateneBS  (del'i-kAt-nes),  a.  The  slate  of  be- 
ing delicate;  teudernesa;  softness;  effeminacy. 

Tbe  Under  and  delicate  woman  among  yon,  which 
would  not  adventure  to  art  tbe  ante  of  her  foot  upon  tho 
ground  for  deficnfeivsa  and  tenderness.    Dent,  xxvilL,  ML 

delic&J 

<(fV;icrtf, 


I*  loathsome  In  hi*  own  rfW,W«a*i*»**. 

.s*o*.,  R.andJ„  II.  A. 

2t.  That  which  is  delicious;  delicacies;  lux- 
uries; dainties. 

The  Caat  send*  hither  her  rfWu-iomm's*. 

/»        Ttnima*  t'oryat. 

3t.  Indulgence  indelicacies;  luxury. 

To  drive  away  all  auperflulty  and  rfeJirioftnwas,  ...  he 
made  another,  third,  law  for  eating  and  drinking. 

.Vorf»,  u.  of  PluUrcti. 

delict  (d6-likt'),  h.  [=  F.  dm  =  Bp.  delicto, 
dellto  =  Pg.  delicto,  delito  =  It.  delitto,  <  L.  tfe- 


UetHm,  a  fault,  offense,  crime,  prop,  neut,  pp. 
of  dehnquere,  fail,  be  wanting,  commit  a  fault, 
offend,  <  de  +  linquerc,  leave;  cf.  rfcfinoacaif.] 


>l-i-ka-te»'  ),  ».  [  <  F.  aVUnafawe, 


All  which  required  abundance  of  nneaae  rind  dWieareaaa 
to  manage  with  advantage.         Stcifl,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  11 
delicateB8eH  (del-i-ka-tes'en),  «.  pi.    [(!.,  <  K. 

articles  of  food  which  drtict. 


A  transgression;  an  offense;  specifically,  in 
cirt'l  and  Scots  laic,  a  misdemeanor.  MMa  are 
commonly  underatood  aa  allghtcr  orfenM-*  which  do  ri..t 
Immetiulely  affect  the  public  peace,  but  wbleb  Imply  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  offender  to  make  an  atone- 
ment to  tbe  public  by  Buffering  puntahnacnt.  and  also  to 
make  reparation  fur  the  Injury  committed.  The  term  de* 
firayxicNcy  ha*  the  same  signification. 


:atessen  (del-i-ka-tei 
wifc«*r.]  Delicacies; 
used  as  relishes, 
delicet,  «.  [<  ME.  <Wier,  pi.  dciacc#,  <  OF.  de- 
tiers.  F.  dilkr.*,  pi.,  =  Sp.  Pg.  delicia  =  It.  de- 
lizia,  <  Ii.  deliciir,  acc.  dtlicias,  pl„  pleasure, 
delight:  see  rfWioifc.]  A  delight;  a  dainty; 
something  delicately  pleasing. 

d  man  to  Conaciencc.  "  .loutlie  axltb  deffce; 
Jouthe  the  course  of  Linite  [tiaturej  wolc  iKilde," 
f»  Vinrin,  el..  (K,  K  T.  !».  \  p.  09. 

nd  now  he  has  pour.1  out  hla  ydle  laynd 
1  dainty  ifeMcea,  and  lavish  Joyce. 

S,«.K*tr,  K.  Q.,  H.  v,  2i. 


Ouod 
Forji 


Ttiou  waat  u  a|«i 
ter  enrtby  and  al 


To  act  her  enrtby 


irll  ton  drtirate 
alii  in  I  ,ii  mini. I-. 

SS'ta:  .  Tem|iea(.  I 


5.  Nice  in  construction  or  operation;  exqui- 
sitely adiust"il  or  adupl^l:  minutely  iwctinite 
orsuitnble:  us,  n  delicate  piece  of  meehauistn ; 
a  deli™/*  bnlnni-e  <>r  spring. —  6.  Requiring 
nicety  in  action;  to  be  a|iiin>nf')ied  or  per- 
formed with  caution:  pr»-cariou.i:  ticklish:  as, 
a  delicate  surgical  operation;  a  delicate  topic  of 
conversation. 

Ami  if  1  may  mention  so  delicate  a  subject,  endeavour 
to  eh.-,  k  that  little  Mmtethlng.  l-neilering  on  com-ril  iui-1 
iinpertlnencr,  which  your  ladv  |....es.», 

.lanr  dwuv-n.  Pride  and  Pre Jilill.-e.  p  44. 

\o  doubt  slavery  was  the  moat  d.litatt  and  embarrass- 
Inut  <pif-*(luu  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  waa  railed  on  to 
deal.  L<i"tI/,  Study  Window*,  p.  UK. 

7.  Nice  in  perreption  or  action;  exquisitely 
acute  or  dexterous;  finely  sensitive  or  exact; 


dellciatet  fd5-lish'i-at),  r.  t.  [<  MI.,  diliciatus, 
tip.  of  delida'ri,  delight  oue's  self,  fenst,  <  I-.  de- 
liciir, delighf:  see  delicate.']  To  indulge  in 
delights;  feust;  revel;  delight  one's  self. 

When  Flora  U  diai-wal  to  dtliewtt  with  her  minions, 
the  rose  la  hrr  Adonis.       /MrfAeneoi  .Sicra  (leal),  p.  l> 

delicious  (d^lish'us),  a.    [<  ME.  delicious,  < 


<  IK.  di  tirirus,  F.  deli, 


hx  =  Pr.  d,l 


=  Sp. 


Pg.  deliciiHM  —  It.  dt lizium,  <  lj.  delieiotus,  de- 
lirious, delightful.  <  delicto;  delight:  see  d,H- 
eate.]  I.  Pleasing  iu  the  highest  degree;  most 
sweet  or  grateful  to  the  senses;  affording  ex- 
qnisite  pleasure:  »s,  a  delirious  viand ;  a  deli- 
rtoi/godor;  delirious  fruit  or  wine. 

She  (Venlrejmliil-iredniihi  me  mote  variety, if  retnsrk- 
atile  ami  drtieiun*  olijcei*  than  mine  eyes  ever  survey  ed  la 
any  cltle  iHifore.  f. -vr  i  n;.titi  •  I  : 

That  la  a  ldtter  »weetneaa  which  Is  only  deticitmi  to  the 
palate,  and  I"  the  stomach  dea»lly.      Fanl,  Line  of  Life. 

2.  Most  pleasing  to  the  mind;  yiehling  exqui- 
site delight ;  delightful. 


Tlie  supreme  power  either  hath  not  power  aufneient  to 
punlah  the  deUDUaeot,  or  may  mlaa  lo  have  mitlcr  of  the 
^rr.  r»yo.r,  W  orks  (ed.  IMS!,  I. 

Even'  regulation  of  the  civil  code  n«*«»arlly  Imnlles  a 

d'flW  111  the  event  nt  It*  violation.  ,/ejfeey. 

deliet,  a.  [ME.  delie  (three  syllables),  <  (IF. 
oYb'c,  drlje,  dtlgic,  F.  delie,  fine,  slender,  —  Pr. 
dclguat  i=  Sp.  Pg.  detgadn,  <  L.  dclicatus,  deli- 
cate, etc.,  in  ML.  also  fine,  slender:  turn  delicate.} 
Thin;  Blender;  delicate. 
Hrr  clothe*  wcrrn  Dssked  of  rlht  delve  thmles. 

rAaiieer,  lsoethiiia,  I.  prose  1. 

deligatlon  {del-i-ga'shon).  n.  [=  F.  dtligatinn 
=  Sp.  dclitiacioR,  <  L.  as  if  'deligatioin-).  <  rfrfi- 
<7rtrc,  bind  or  tie  together.  <  de  +  liijarc,  bind, 
tie:  see  ligation.]  In  svrg.,  a  binding  up:  a 
bandaging;  ligature,  it*  of  arteries.  [Kare.] 

Ilathrr  In  theao  fractures  do  we  use  dWemrtuu*  with 
many  rowlers.  suitli  Alliueaaius.  H'i*eoian,  isarvery  ,  ill.  1. 

delight  (de-lit '),  r.    [A  wrong  spelling,  in  i 

tation  of  word*  like  liglit,  mii/ht,  etc.:  the  «  

logical  mod.  sriclling  would  Is-  delilr,  <  ME. 
delHeu,  drlt/trn,  <  UF.  drleitrr,  di fifet  =  Pr.  ffr- 
Irctar  =  Sp.  deleitar.  delretar  =  Pg.  deleitnr  = 
II.  delrttare,  dilrttare,  <  h.  delretare,  delight, 
please,  froq.  of  dtticere,  allure:  see  delicate,  d>  ■ 
lectaidr,  drlicinu*.]  L  trans.  To  affect  with 
grent  pleasuri' or  rapture ;  please  highly ;  give 
or  afford  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  or  enjoy- 
ment to:  as.  a  beautiful  landscape  delights  the 
eye;  harmony  delights  the  ear;  poetry  delights 
the  mind. 

1  will  delight  myself  In  thy  *Utqte»,  Pa.  cxls  in. 

To  me. what  I*  this .|Ulnte«ae rice  of  dust?  Man  drttgktt 
not  me,  no,  nor  woman  cither.         .Sana.,  Hamlet,  IL  1 


■mi- 
ll n.i- 
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IL  intrant.  To  have  or  take  grout  pleasure; 
be  greatly  pleased  or  rejoiced:  followed  by  «n 
infinitive  or  by  in. 

I.,  hyni  come.  Merlin  (E.  E.  V.  «.),  Ui.  4M, 

I  «W,.,*f  to  do  thy  will.  O  my  «lod :  j,a,  thy  law  Is  with- 
in in)  heart.  IV  xl. 

The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain.        ^  ^ 


l«d  nothing*  ther-una*  whan  llutt  h« 
but  he  wiatc  not  fr»  when*  this  comge 


delight  (de-lit'),  n.  [A  wrong  spelling  (sec  the 
verb);  earlieroViife-,<  ME.  d*  fife, 


1S17 

delightlngly  (diMi'ting-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  de- 
lighting manner;  so  as  to  give  delight. —  2t- 
Vi  ith  delight ;  cheerfully  ;  cordially. 

He  rilil  not  consent  dearly  and  deiUihtitujIu  to  Seiiuirl's 
death.  Jet.  Titular.  Inictoi  IMiitaiitliim. 

delightlesa  (dfi-lit'les), «.   K  .Miyht  +  -or*..] 

Affording  ni>  pleasure  or  delight ;  cheerless. 
Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  tie-  btve*c, 
ciiill»  Hi.-  pal*  mm  Hi,  ami  l>ld>  his  driving  *lert* 
IVfonu  the  day  tttliyhUnt,  Ttunotnn,  Sjirliiii. 

delightsome  (de-lit 'sum),  n.  [<  (Might  +  -tome.] 
Delightful ;  importing  delight. 


To  delineate  character  ha*  l«!cn  hia  priori  pa!  aim. 

VeU >■•»•>;  <i<"«l-iiaturcd  Man,  Prcf. 

Mr.  111.  P.  R.]  J»mp«  t«  enusldnrcd  hy  many  to  he  a 
than  Mr.  Dickens,  hc.  au.*  he  drl.tunte,  kings 
Whipple,  K»*.  and  Kev„  L  130. 


e,tielit,deljtt,<(>F. 
tkleit,  dtlit  —  Pr.  delieq,  dtltet  —  Sp.  Pg.  iielritt  — 
It.  diletto,  delight;  from  the  verb. ]   1.  A  high 
degree  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction;  jov;  rapture. 
Ilia  delight  la  In  the  law  ,,t  the  I.onl.  Pa.  I.  S. 

Tlnu  camel  Into  England  with  treat  joy  and  la-aria  de. 
It.tht,  l«otlt  to  loy  scllv  aud  all  my  iiru,uaintaitce. 

">!»>.  Travels  (cd.  Arlnr\  p.  ill. 
Tbeancienta  and  our  own  Elizabethan*,  ere  apt  ritual  me- 
grim* tuul  become  fashionable,  perhaps  made  more  out  of 
life  by  taking  a  (rank  delight  in  ita  arll.iii  and  |unu*nu, 

lAixnil,  Among  my  Hooka,  111  aer.,  p  24V. 
2.  That  which  gives  great  pleasure;  thatwhich  deUghtsomenefM  W-|U' 
-  >rds  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  or  enjoy-  ' 


<-k  the*  with  thv  loose.  delUihlJtnme  robes, 
And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perf«nie». 

feete.  I>avli|  anil  Bcthsabc. 
The  KliiKdom  of  Tonkin  la  In  general  healthy  enough, 
cats-dally  ia  the  dry'  season,  when  alao  It  ia  very  delight* 
Mi  Dam/nee,  Voyages,  II.  L  Hi. 

delightsomely(de-lit'sum-li)f  ode.  Inadelight- 
f  ul  manner ;  in  a  way  to  give  or  receive  delight. 

I  have  not  Un«l 


The 


delineation  (dMin-e-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  i 
ation  s  Sp.  delineation  ax  Pg.  delineacdo  =  It. 
delinetuione,  <  LL.  detineatio(n-),  <  L.  delineore, 
mark  out :  see  deline,  delineate.]  1.  The  net  or 
process  of  delineating  ;  the  act  of  represent- 
ing, portraying,  or  depicting. 

If  It  please  tin-  eare  well,  the  nunc  repreaented  hy  de. 
ItHrOlinn  to  tile  vh  »  ph  will  the  eye  welL 

/•altertham.  Arte  of  Eng.  Foeaie,  p.  70. 

2.  Kepresentatiou,  whether  plctorially  or  in 
words;  sketch;  description. 

The  »ofle»t  df/in^a(>oMJ  uf  female  1 


ie.l),  n. 

charm  fulness. 


hut,  man.  what  doatc  thou  with  alle  thU? 
Tbowe  iloeat  the  iMv'y<  of  tin-  devylld 

/'iWifiAif  I'ofrtu,  etc,  (ed.  KnnilvallX  p.  172. 
Come,  allien,  elieer  we  up  hia  aprltea. 
And  >bow  the  brat  of  our  i(Wt.rJa(<. 

A*nr.,  Macbeth,  lv.  1. 
b  the  apur  that  the  clear  aplrlt  doth  ralae,  .  .  . 
To  acorn  nWi'irAlJ,  and  live  laborious  daya. 

KMtm,  l.yeldaa,  I,  72. 
Si.  Licentious  pleasure ;  lust.  Chauerr.  -  8yn.  1. 
Jtitf.  Ptetuwre.  etc.  (see  <tt*%<h**s),  gratification,  rapture, 
traniimrl,  ><w<*»v.  il.  lr.-tatl.ni. 
deligtltod  (dt-U'te^l),  ;<.  a.    [Pp.  of  delight,  r.] 

1.  Greatly  pleased  ;  joyous  ;  joyful. 

Alfout  the  keel  delighted  dolplnna  play. 

H'nWer,  Uk>  Majeaty'a 
Ay.  hut  to  die,  and  go  we  km.w  not  where, 
To  lie  In  cold  ohetroctlon.  and  h>  rot; 
'thU  aenalhle  warm  iiH.cl.in  to  become 
A  kll.  ade.1  clod  :  and  tile  deti:thtnt  spirit 
To  bathe  In  fiery  Honda,  or  to  rraide 
In  thrillinx  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  III.  1. 
Knt  thou,  a  How.  with  eye»  an  fair— 
What  was  thy  dttUjhted  measure? 

CUtin.,  The  Faa.lnr.1. 
(In  tlie  ,l"«t»(,1,|'n  trom  Sli»k»pwre  the  meaning  of  the 

2, '.r'lleiigntful ';  delighted-in. 

If  virtue  no  delighted  liewuty  lack, 

Your  aon  in  law  la  fur  more  wliite  than  black. 

Shot..  Othello,  I.  J. 
Whom  lieat  I  hue  I  enwa :  to  make  my  gift. 
Tlie Hiuru delay  d.defi^W.  i-Aat-.,C,tdbellne,v.  «. 

delightedly  (de-H'ted-li),  adr.  In  a  delighted 
manner;  with  delight. 

Delhhledln  dwvlla  lie  "inotig  faja  and  taliamana, 
And  hplril.  :  and  ifWi.rArnffy  Iwllevea 
.    lilvlniti.-.,  Wing  himself  divine. 

Coferifrat,  ti-.  of  Schiller  .  IK*th  of  Wallenatein. 

delighter(dv-ll'ter), 

[Kure.] 


Tile  dfli'jhtMfmriuM  of  our  dwelling.*  ahall  not  be  envied. 
H*A«lf/y,  Mmcl*  of  the  ITo|,heU,  Se-nuon  at  Oxford,  p.  88. 

delignatet  (de-lig'nftt),  r.  t.  [<  I.,  de.  prir.  + 
liffnum,  wornl,  +  -ofr-J  (suggested  bv  delaptdate, 
dilapidate).]  To  deprive  or  strip  of  wood.  Da- 
vie*. [Uare.] 

It  moves  me  in  ah.  hia  accusation  of  covetouaneas  di- 
lapidating, or  rather  deHt/HaHnt,  his  liUlioprick,  cutting 
down  the  woo.1  tlien-of,  fur  which  he  fell  Into  the. Oviccn  * 
dlsplesMirc.  rulUr.  Ch.  HUt,  IX.  III.  M. 

delimit  (dv-llm'it),  r.  t.  [<  F.  dflimiter,  <  LL. 
drlimitetre,  murk  out  the  limits,  <  de-  +  timitare. 
limit,  bound :  see  limit.]  To  mark  or  fix  the 
limit*  or  boundaries  of;  bound. 

The  «[>iranglmo  l>  a  large  clul.  slispe.1  evil  delimitnl  by 
a  transverse  wall  from  the  nnlci-ttiiUr  tubular  apni-augio- 
ph.tfe.  IM  Aaru,  Fungi  itrans.),  p,  7t. 

Tlie  |ireaeiit  system  <-d delimiting  the  towns  and  preserv. 
lug  the  memory  of  their  bt^uids  is  an  Inheritance  fn-m 
former  ages.  Science,  V.  Sfft, 

delimitation  (dv-litn-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  </f- 
limitalion,  (  hli.  dtlimiture :  see  delimit.']  The 
marking,  fixing,  or  prescribing  of  limits  or 
boundaries. 

They  had  liad  amide  time  for  ascertaining  all  the  tacts, 
and  for  proposing  an  exact  aystern  of  deHmilaium  to  I'ur- 


=  Sjrn.  3.  ,S*»<cA,etr,|seeoK(fiise,ii.);il 
trait ;  account,  descrlptttm. 
delineator  (de-lin'e-a-tor).  n.  f=F.  dcMnettfesr 
=  Sp.  Pg.  de  linmdiir  =  It.  definot/ore,  <  L.  as 
if  'delineates,  <  dilineixre,  delineate ;  see  rfWiar- 
ate.]  1 .  One  who  delineates  or  sketches!,  either 
pictoriully  or  verbally. 
A  modern  delineator  of  characters.  1 '.  Knar,  Ksaays,  HI. 

Specifically — 2.  A  tailors'  pattern,  made  so  a* 
to  expand  in  certain  directions  to  correspond  to 
the  varying  sizes  of  the  garments. —  3.  A  sur- 
veying instrument  on  wheels,  which,  on  being 
moved  over  the  ground,  records  the  distance 
traversed  and  delineates  the  slopes  or  profile 
of  the  country ;  a  perambulator, 
delineatory  (ile-lin'e-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  delineate 
+  -vry.l  Delineating  ;  ' 1 
the  outline. 


,  n.    One  who  takes  delight  . 


(df-llt'ful),  a.    [<  <<c%J.f  +  -/ut,  1.1 
-.11  - ;  affoniitig  great  pleasure  and 
i :  as,  a  delightful  thought ;  a  delight- 
Jnl  prospect. 

The  house  is  delinhtful  -  the  very  perfection  of  the  old 
Clilabetliau  style.      Jfooouin* «  Lift  and  Lellm.  I.  181. 

After  all,  to  !«■  del.,,h^ul  Is  to  be  classic,  and  thccliaotlc 
ncTcr  plcuaes  long. 

LouyII.  Among  my  llooka,  i»t  scr.,  p 
=  Sjm.  Mirinut.  /Mi>*(rwf  (sen  delirimxt)  •  charming,  e\- 
HitlslU-,  en.-haiillng,  mpturoMs,  ratlahing. 
delightfully  (de-lit 'ful-i),nrfr.  1.  In  a  delight- 
ful manner :  in  a  manner  to  afford  great  plea- 
sure; charmingly. 

How  can  you  more  profitably  or  more  delightfully  em- 
jd'iy  your  **umhiy  leisure  thau  In  the  perfonuimce.il  such 
•lilllrs  as  Hum?  C;..  J^Utaaajg,  Works,  I,  Ig, 

2t.  With  delight  ;  delightedly. 

i'u  i.-,  .  hear-l 
/*7.-l* tfullfi.  Increase  and  multiply  : 
\.m  .hath  to  liear  !  MM,m,  I*.  L.,  x.  730. 

delightfulne88(d^  lit  'fitl-iies),  a.  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  delightful,  ur  of  affording  great 
pleasure:  as,  the  tleligktfulnexi  of  a  prospect  or 
of  scenery :  the  rfW»/Af/*di«*<  of  leisure. 

Ilecsuae  It  [deporlmmit]  is  a  nurse  ..f  Bjcaoa  and  greatly 
nwitributcs  to  tlve  tlelvthtfnlneet.it  s.-rlily,  |itl  hath  been 
always  much  comnieniled,        Harn>te,  Sermons.  I.  xxlt, 

2t.  The  state  of  being  delighted;  great  plea- 
sure ;  delight. 

Hut  our  dextroa'  tyrannical  cxt»rt|.<n 
Doth  force  na  there  to  set  our  chief  drlitjhtfitlneu 
Wliere  but  a  halting  place  la  all  our  portion. 


Volumes  of  minute  anti.|iurlall  investigation  would  be 
needed  lo  trace  .  .  .  the  pn<resa  of  nomenclature  and 
dWi'milufstiN  of  the  various  dioceses  of  Britain  from  the 
first  establishment  of  theni  to  the  present  day. 

iincyr.  Brit,,  XII.  SM. 
If  tlie  rfefiinirursun  of  orders  Is  difficult,  that  of  genera 
is  often  impossible,  Bo  that  they  are  reduced  to  aasem- 
blages  depending  on  the  tact  or  taste  of  the  author. 

AVyr.  Brit.,  XXII.  421. 

delinet  (de-lin'),  r.  t.    [=  F.  nV/ia/er  =  Hn.  Pg. 

tlelinear  It.  deiineare.  <  L.  delineate,  mark  out, 

sketch,  delineate :  see  delineate.]  To  mark  out ; 
delineate.  O/trny. 

A  certain  plan  had  been  delined  oat  for  a  farther  pro- 
ceeding, to  retrieve  all  Willi  help  of  the  Parliament. 

Htyjrr  Sorth,  Kxamell,  p.  ttZi. 

delineable  (de-lin'e-a-bl ),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  "deline- 
atiilin,  <  deiineare,  mark  out :  see  <ff/i»f,  deline- 
ate.]   Capablo  of  delineation ;  liable  to  be  de- 


The  delineatory  part  of  hia  work  affords  thv  beat  ■ 
men  of  his  peculiar  manner.  .S-off,  Critical  Uaanyt,  p.  1 

delineatnrel  (de-Un'e-A-tfir),  n.  [=  It-  dtlinea- 
tura,  <  L.  as  if  'deiineatura,  <  deiineare,  mark 
out :  see  delineate.]  Delineation. 

delinimentt  (de-lin'i-roent),  «.  [=  OF.  dWi«<- 
mriit,  <  l>.  dciinimentum,  prop,  delenimenlum,  < 
delinire,  prop,  delenire,  soothe,  soften,  mitigate, 
<  de  +  lenire,  soften,  <  tcnix,  soft :  sen  lenient, 
drleni/ieal.]  1.  Mitigation. — 2.  A  liniment. 
Htiilej). 

delinitiont  (del-i-nish'on),  n.    [Irreg.  <  L,  de- 
Iwere,  besmear.  <  de  +  Haerr,  smear:  see  I 
mntf,  '<  ffcr.]    The  act  <  * 


i  hni- 


Tlie  sfeffaif  iaa  of  the  Infant  •  eara  and  noatrUa  with  the 
aplltle.         Dr.  II.  JkW,  Vlysterj  of  Iniquity,  II.  x.  f  3. 

delinquency  (de-ling'kwen-si),  n. ;  pi.  delin- 
<iveneie»  (-siz).  [=  OF.  aelinejuane*  =  8p.  de- 
tinCHcnaa  as  It.  delinquent,  <  LL.  delinttnenlia, 
a  fault,  delinquency,  <  L.  delinquen(t-)s,  delin- 
quent :  see  delinauent.]  Failure  or  omission 
of  duty  or  obligation;  a  dereliction ;  a  fault;  a 
shortcoming ;  an  offe; 


In  either  vision  there  la  something  not  delineable. 

feltham.  Letters,  xvil.  (Ord  US.). 

d ...'lineament  (iKv-lin'e-a-ment),  a.  J=  Sp.  dt- 
tineamitnto  =  Pg.  deliniamento  =  It.  delinea- 
mrnto,  <  L.  as  if  'delineamentuM,  <  deiineare, 
mark  out:  see.  deline,  ilelintette.]  Representa- 
tion by  delineation  ;  picture;  graphic  sketch. 

Tlie  simile's  a  tyt»e  of  that  eternall  hgiit 

Which  we  call  l*od.  a  fair  detitxeament 

of  that  whl.  h  o.«>l  In  flaw.  »  m-Ihk>I  Is  night. 

Itr,  II.  H<trt,  rsycltatlianasla,  III.  111.  11. 

delineate  (dC-lin'Y-at),  r.  f. ;  jvret.  and  pp.  oV- 
linealed,  ppr.  delineating,  [<  L.  delineatHit,  pp. 
of  deiineare,  also  deliniare,  mark  out,  sketch,  < 
de  +  lineare,  mark  out,  <  Unto,  a  Hue:  sou  line*. 
Cf.  deline.]  1 .  To  exhibit  or  mark  out  in  lines ; 
sketch  or  represent  in  outline:  as,  to  delineate 
the  form  of  tlie  earth  or  a  diagram.— 2.  To  rep- 
resent pictorially ;  draws  likeness  of ;  portray: 
depict. 

They  may  deliueatt  Keator  like  Adonis,  or  Time  with 
Absalom'*  head.  Sir  T.  Bnitrnr. 

3.  To  describe;  represent  to  the  mind  or  under- 
standing ;  exhibit  a  likeness  of  in  words:  as,  to 
delineate  character. 

The  ancients  hare  with  great  exactness  delineated  uni- 
versal nature,  under  the  person  of  Pan. 

ibscvn,  Fable  of  Pan. 
Custom*  or  habits  deliiteated  with  great  accuracy. 

Walpote,  Anecdote,  of  Mating.  I.  u. 


dm  larcd  to  he  the  products  of  an  l_. 

rj.  JS.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  v.  £ 
~  8yn.  Wntn>),  Sin,  etc.    See  cruse. 

delinquent  (de-ling'kwent),  a.  and  n.  [=D.oV- 
linkirent  =  0.  Sw.  delinauent  =  Dan.  tlelinkrent 
=  F.  ditinqnant  —  Sp.  delincttente  =  Pg.  It.  dr- 
lintntente,  i  L.  delinqnen(t-)»,  |ijir.  of  delinquere, 
fail,  be  wanting,  commit  a  fault  (see  delict),  < 
tic,  away,  +  linqw-re,  leave.  .Cf.  rciiitjwrnf,  rr- 
linqniith.]  I.  a.  Failing  in  duty ;  offending  by 
neglect  of  dnty  or  obligation :  as,  a  i " 
tenant ;  a  delinquent  subscriber. 


He  that  practlaeth  either  for  his  own  profit,  or  any  other 
■Inlat.  r  ends,  may  be  well  termed  a  delinquent  person. 

St»te  Tri.il*  (10*0),  Earl  Stratford, 

II.  w.  One  who  falls  to  perform  a  duty  or 
discharge  an  obligation ;  one  guilty  of  a*  de- 
linquency ;  an  offender ;  a  culprit. 

Nor  do  I  II, ink  his  sentence  cruel  (for 

llalu.t  Mich  detinrienlt  what  can  be  too  bloody T) 

Hut  that  It  la  abhorring  from  our  mate. 

B.  Jttitettn,  Catiline,  v.  0. 

A  dtiimrttent  ought  to  he  cited  In  the  place  of  Jurisdic- 
tion where  the  delinquency  was  committed.  Ayli/e. 

Delinquent!  who  confess, 
And  pray  forgiveness,  merit  anger  Iras. 

Coirper,  FJcglea,  1v. 
Byn.  O/Ttrwler,  Delinquent  (see  t\ fender) ;  wrong-dorr. 

delinqaently  (de-liug'kwent-li),  adr.    So  as  to 

fail  in  duty  or  obligation." 
deliqnate  (del'i-kwat),  r. ;  nret.  and  pp.  oVfi- 

quattel,  ppr.  deliqnating.    [(  L.  deliquatu*,  pp. 

of  rf<  liquare,  clarify  a  liquid  by  straining  it ; 

in  K.  taken  In  a  lit.  sense  (after  deliquenre,  q. 

v.).  melt  down,  <  de,  down,  +  liquare,  liquefy, 

melt:  see  lieiuate  and  delay*.]   L  intrant.  To 

melt  or  be  dissolved. 
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It  wfll  be  resolved  into  allouor.  very  analagone  to  thai 
which  the  chyuiisle  make  of  anil  of  tartar,  left  In  moist 
i  pilar*  lo  detit/Mtlt.  bv<>it.  Chemical  Principles. 

II.  trau*.  To  cause  to  molt ;  dissolve, 
deliquatlon  (del-i-kwa'shon), ».  [<  Miquate  + 

-imt.J    A  melting 

aellquesce  (dcl-l-kwcs'),  r.  ,.;  pret.  ami  pp.  deli- 
qurxCrd,  ppr.  dehquetciug.  [<  L.  d>lique*cerr, 
melt  awav,  dissolve,  <  de,  down,  +  liquencerr, 
become  liquid,  inceptive  of  tiquere,  melt:  see 
Ik/uu/.]  1.  To  melt  or  dissolve  Kru.iu.illy.  or 
become  liquid  by  absorbing  moisture  froul  the 
air,  as  certain  salts;  melt  away. 

<  'hromlr  add  crystals  deHqnetct  rapidly  when  exposed  It 
the  air,  arid  soon  undergo  a  chemical  change. 

C.  O.  ftMrnan,  Miciviscopiial  Methods,  p.  is. 

H'hnw  whole  vocabulary  hail  detiywuvd  Into  eome  half- 
dozen  expressions,  o.  a,  ItUme*.  Autocrat,  x. 

2.  In  vegetable  histology,  to  H<i«i*?fy  or  melt 
away  gradually,  aa  part  of  the  normal  process 
of  growth:  said  of  certain  tissues,  especially 
the  pills  of  fungi  of  the  genus  (opriuus.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  analogous  process  in  salts,  being 
a  vital  phenomenon, 
deliquescence  (dol-i-kwes'ens),  n.  [=  F.  deli- 
queieence  —  Sp.  ilrlieHCueeneia  =  Pg.  deliques- 
ceneui  —  It.  deliquttcvuza,  <  L.  aa  if  'delique*- 
orafMi,  <  deUqiutr.iYni.t->*,  ppr.  of  deUqucfecrc, 
melt  away:  see  ilrliqaeteent. J  Liquefaction  by 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  (a 
property  of  certain  aalta  and  other  bodies);  a 
melting  away  or  dissolving. 
1  am  laflertog  from  my  old  complaint,  th*  hayfever  <a» 

perishing  by  dfilijWterru* ;  I 
zhryroal  pruQuvla. 
jpdiwy  Smtlk,  To  Dr.  Holland,  It. 

b  (dol-i-kwes'ent),  a.  and  a.  [=  K. 
nt  as  Bp.  ttelieueseente  aa  Pg.  deliquett- 
centh =It.  deliquescent  te,<  L.  deliquesce*!!-)*,  ppr. 
of  oWigwacrrr,  melt  away :  see  rtWigtiw*.]  I,  a. 
1.  Liquefying  in  the  air;  capable  of  becoming 
liquid  by  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere :  as,  delujuetcent  salts. 

to  keepTdi£.  Urt*r  '"  *°  wSifu^qret  eiVheaMeto* 
Hence  — 2.  Apt  to  dissolve  or  melt  away;  wast- 
ing away  by  or  aa  if  by  melting. 
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delirantt  (de-II'rant),  a.  [<  F.  dclirant  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  ifVf.raaO,  <  L  .fr/ir«,i.f-),r.  ppr.  of  rfW.- 
rare  (F.  delirer),  bo  crazy:  see  </Wtra«\]  De- 
lirious. 

deliratet  (dfi-H'rat),  r.  i.  (<  K  deliratus,  pp.  of 
di  Urarr  ( >  It.  deltrare  =  Sp.  Pg.  dtUrar  =  t .  uV- 
/irer),  be  crazy,  rave,  ln>  out  of  one's  wits, 
deviate  from  a  straight  line,  <  delirus,  crazy, 
raving:  see  dtlirou*,  ttetirtous.]  To  rave,  as  a 
madman.  I'atiiram. 

deliration  fdel-i-ra'ahpn),  ».  [<  L.  drliratio(H-), 
<  drltrare,  be  crazy,  rave :  see  drlirate.]  Mental 
aberration;  delirium;  dementation.  [Archaic] 

Tlw  mn«ur«<ir|ihy«l<ik  tvlt  luof  twoUadavf  iMIMIinii 
«l  tiie  uiiilt'n(»nilli«. 

J.  Mrtt.  lHarnarar*  (HNk  p.  Itt 
hniitan  mind. 
M  Quaajny, 

deliriant  (<lA-lir'i-ant ),  a.  [<  aWfrtnw  +  ^i«f».] 
In  med.,  a  poison  which  causes  delirium. 


dcUrifacient(d^llr-ifa'shieut), n.and a.  r< L 
tlrltrarr,  rave,  +/<n-.-rr,  ppr.  f'awa(<-)»,make. 
L_*  Tending  to  produce  delirium. 


It  ia  calledX  My  fear  la 
mell  awajr  In  naaal  and  la 


Tending  to  produce  delirium. 
IX  >■■  In  med.,  a  substance  which  tends  to 
produce  delirium. 

deliric-UB  (dflir'i-us),  a.  [<  delirium  +  -»«*. 
The  older  form  was  drlirout,  q.  v.]  1.  Wander- 
ing in  mind ;  having  ideas  and  fancies  that  are 
wild,  fantastic,  or  incoherent ;  light-headed ; 
nighty;  raving. — 2.  Characterized  by  or  pro- 
ceeding from  wild  excitement,  exaggerated 
emotion,  or  rapture :  us,  dtlin»us  joy. 

And  »c'*nVl?dSlu<i.k  for  tro^ 

if.  Crint,  The  Spleen. 

Baechantoa  .  .  .  alng  Httiritntt  vonwa.  UioaftUim, 
deliriously  (d6-Ur'i-us-li),  adv.    In  a  delirious 


striding  over  the  atylea  to  rtvorch. 
tjMttt'e  nt.       Sydney  SmitA,  To  Arrhde 


duitX  and  Mi- 
n  Slngkloo.  III. 


3.  In  vegetable  hintaloay,  liquefying  or  melting 
away  gradually,  aa  part  of  the  normal  process 
of  growth. — 4.  In  6of.,  branching  in  sucn  a  way 
that  the  stem  is  lost  in  the  branches. 

II.  n.  A  substance  which  becomes  liquid  by 
attracting  moisture  from  the  air. 

deliqulate  (d?-lik'wi-at),  r.  L  ;  prot.  and  pp. 
drliqiiiated,  ppr.  deliquiating.  [ Improper  form 
of  deli'ivnle.]    8«inn  as  drhquetee. 

deliquiation  (d^-lik-wi-«'shon),  «.  [<  deUqui- 
ate  +  -<<<«.]    Same  as  dtliquttcente. 

deliquium1  (dy-lik'wi-um),  n.  [=  F.  dftiquium 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It,  tleliquio,  <  LL.  deliquium,  a  flowing 
down,  <  |a  rfe,  down,  +  Ui/ucre,  melt ;  cf.  deli- 
quale.]  1,  In  chrm„n  melting  or  liquefaction  by 
absorption  of  moisture,  as  of  a  salt. — 2.  Fig. 
uratively,  a  melting  or  maudlin  mood  of  mind. 

To  fall  Into  tm*rt;  unreasoning  dtliquivm  of  luve  and 
adinlrallun  *a>  nut  gunl.  t'ur/^r. 

Th*  wntlrii<nlalli>t  alwajra  IntlnU  on  taking  btornnitloii 
neat,  an.l,  a»  hU  wiim- gradually  d.».l.  iu  to  tbt'  «tiniulu>, 
in.  rea*«  hla  .l..ar  till  h,-  rwh  In  a  kind  of  moral 

■  llooka,  lit  icr..  |it  a<i. 


Sweep*  the  Soul  dflirv>UMl\t  fnsn  life. 

flyren,  MarUlo  KaUero,  IV.  L  SOU 

delirioTisness  (dA-llr't-us-nes),  n.  The  state  of 

being  delirious ;  delirium, 
delirium  (de-lir'i-uni),  n.  [=  F.  rUUre  =  8n, 
Pg.  It  dclinn  =  D.  0.  Dan.  Hw.  delirium,  <  L. 
delirium,  madness,  delirium,  <  deling,  mad,  rav- 
ing: see  delirate.]  1.  A  disordered  state,  more 
or  less  temporary,  of  the  mental  faculties,  occur- 
ring during  illness,  especially  in  febrile  condi- 
tions. It  may  be  the  effect  of  Inflammatory  action  af. 
feeling  the  brain,  or  it  may  he  sympathetic  with  dl«t-aat> 
In  otlver  parte  of  the  body,  aa  the  heart ;  It  may  lie  catiwl 
by  tong-ouiitliiiKd  and  eihauatlng  pain,  or  by  Inanition  of 
the  nervisia  ayatrm. 

2.  Violent  excitement ;  exaggerated  enthusi- 
asm; mad  rapture. 

The  popular  delirium  ranght  hia  cnthuataaUV  mind. 


deliquium'-H  (df-lik'wi-um),  ».  [<  L.  delu/mum, 
au  eclipse,  lit -  ii  want  (cf.  defect**,  a  lack,  an 
eclipse >,<  deliuquere,  fail.  Vie  wanting:  see  de- 
hnqucHt."]  1.  An  interruption  or  failure  of  the 
sun's  light,  whether  caused  by  an  eclipse  or 
otherwise. 

Suchadrf'yio'irM  we  read  of  immeiliatelj  auiiw^iileiit  to 
the  death  of  I'lesar.  J.  .ywr,  fn^linlen,  p.  S>H. 

2.  In  med.,  a  failure  of  vital  force;  syncope. 

fit .  .  .  Carrie*  l.lakel.  wjtia  vilir  or  mint  ilmnii  waUra, 
Slsrtit  blui.  for  fear  of  nWe/uiaoiM.  iff  iHring  nick. 

B  irl.oi    \nnl  ,.f  Mel.,  p.  181. 

deliracy*  (de-lir'n  si),  »i.  [<  L.  us  if  "dehratia, 
<  deltratut,  pp.  of  detiran;  be  crazy,  rave:  sec 
deliralr.~\  Delirium 


deliramentt  (de-Iir'a-roent),  ».   r=  «P-  Pg-  Tt. 

d'Uramenlo,  <  L.  (fr/iranifiifum,  tionHense,  uli- 
simlity.  <  (Ictirnre.ljQ  crazy:  see  oY/iraf<.]  A 
wondering  of  the  mind  ;  foolish  fancy. 

Of  w  hiiec  [MoluoiuiH-'l   |  >1tlirrn,en'*  further  I  nroceed. 

//.-.,. iv., (,  Hierarchy  of  Angela,  p.  2si. 

deliraucyt  fde-lir'an-si).  a.  [<  tlehram  t)  +  -eu.] 
The  state  of  U-ing  delirious;  delirium. 

Eatatief  "f  rtVo'mscw  and  doiage.  that  bring  men  nr>l 
U<  •traot^  hurl.  • .  tlo  n,  u<  vent 


3.  A  hallucination  or  delusion;  a< 
the  imagination. 

Tbs  porta  hand, 
Imparting  sobatance  to  an  empty  abiade, 
Imjiused  on  gny  drfirium  for  a  truth. 

Coarairr,  Taak,  It.  Sis. 

Dtltrlum  tremens,  a  disorder  of  the  brain  arUlng  from 
Inordinate  and  protracted  use  of  ardent  amiita.  anil  there- 
fore  alnuwt  iHicnllar  to  drunkarda.  The  ileHriu.ru  U  a  con- 
atant  nymptoiii.  but  tbi-  tremor  l<  not  alwaya  cofiiplcuoiiBly 
preaent.   It  U  properly  a  dlaeaae  of  the  nervoua  ayateiiL 

-  8>'H.  1.  JfudiwM,  Fitmy.ctc    Sr-e  ilUflni'ry. 

delixoust  (de-li'rus),  <i.  [<  L  oWir*.*,  crazy, 
raving,  lit.  being  out  of  the  furrow,  <  de,  uwiiy, 
from,  +  lira,  a  furrow,  (,'f.  oWoaj*,]  Hav- 
ing; delirious. 

LHliriAiA,  that  dotrlh  and  swervelh  from  reaaon. 

Blenmt,  Uluasographla  (ed.  liSTt). 

delitf,  «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  delight. 
delit  (da-le'),  n,    [F.  dilit,  an  offense:  see  rfr- 

tirt.]   In  f«ic,  an  act  whereby  a  person  by  fraud 

or  malice  cuusos  damage  or  wrong  to  another. 
Quasi  dellt,  an  a.  <  l.y  wl.l.  Ii  a  i«  rv  .t,  ,mih,.«  .laniiuc 

to  another  without  UibIKt-,  but  b}  a.         Incli  liaal.lo  Ine 

prudence. 

delitablet,  <>.  [MK..  <  OF.  drliiahh.  <  L.  de- 
lectahili*,  delightful,  whence  later  E.  'Mectable, 
q.  v.]    Delightful;  delectable. 

Many  n  tour  and  toun  thou  ruayht  Mholite, 
Thai  foun  Id  were  in  tynie  of  fudr,  <  nliie, 
And  many  anolher  dtlilnUr  ..vgiite. 

rAniirer,  ITerk'e  Tale,  1.6. 

delitablvt,  n<fr.  [ME.,  <  deniable,  q.  v.]  De- 
lightfully. Ikaurrr. 

delitet,  <'•  ami  «■  The  earlier  selling  of  dtln/ht. 

delitet,  a.  f<  OF.  oV'i'.  delightful,  a.lj.  of  delit, 
n.,  delight:  see  de  lite,  driir/n/.]  Delightful; 
blessed. 

Thi»  lanil*  m.ote  if.-.Vr/, 
That  gave  bis  DOd]  lo  man  In  Ic.rnie  o!  I.rele 


deliTW 

delit«acenc«,  delitescency  (del-i.tes'ens,  ^n- 

si>,  n.    [=  F.  lUUtenerucc ;  <  delitescent,  q.  v. J 

1.  The  state  of  being  concealed ;  seclusion;  re- 
tirement; repose.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

iwj  ami  1*70  I  Md  all  tut  .-ainte  In  will*  Knurl  l«7» 
to  tliia  >ery  day  (I  Utalik  Uod)  I  have  i  njoyed  a  happy 
o>fir/»ce»rji.  Aulirsii,  IJfe,  p.  IX 

Everyman  luu tlu»*at«ut  hlin  wbnmUh  toKsiibe  Mm 
Into  Inactivity  and  drlitrirtKt.  Jnatuon. 
Ttie  •Mittwetntf  of  mental  artlv  lllea.    .fir  llnt»>Hon. 

2.  In  .eiir;/.,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  inflam- 
matory symptoms  or  the  subsidence  of  a  tumor. 
-Period  of  delitescence.  In  «■"(.,  tlw  iH-rt.ul  during 
which  certain  mm  hid  |M>ls,im.,  aa  ainullpox,  lie  latent  lu 
the  »y»tem.    See  incufailioiL 

delitescent  (dol-i-U-a'cnt),  o.  [<  L.  delite*. 
ernyl-)*,  ppr.  of  delittsctri,  lie  hid,  <  de,  away, 
+  lattucrrr,  inceptive  of  latere,  lie  hid:  see  la- 
tent.] Concealed ;  lying  hid. 
delitigatet  (d?-lit'i-gat),  r.  i.  [<  L.  detitigatu*, 
of  delitiiiure,  scold,  rail  angrily,  <  de  +  li- 
■ :  soc  httgalc.]  To  chide  or  con- 
tend in  words.  Coeteram. 
delitigationt  (df-lit-i-ga'shon),  a.    [<  delitigate 

+  -foM.l  A  chiding;  a  brawl.  Bailey. 
delirer*  (d*-Hv'*r),  c.  [<  ME.  delircren,  delvr- 
eren,  detirr'eti,  <  OF.  ddirrer,  F.  dclirrer  —  Pr. 
deilicrar,  desliuar,  dcslieurar,  tMirrar  =  8p.  Pg. 
delibcrar  mm  OSp.  delibrar  =  It.  diliberare,  deli- 
berare,  dilibrarr,  <  ML.  delilierare,  set  free,  de- 
liver, <  L.  dc,  away,  from,  +  liberate,  set  free, 
liberate,  <  fiAer,  free :  see  Ulterate,  Zirerj.]  J_ 
trant.  1.  To  free;  release  or  rescue,  aa  from 
captivity,  oppression,  or  evil ;  set  free ;  set  at 
liberty:  as,  to  deliver  one  from  captivity. 

The  novae  of  loulla  for  to  ben  defyrered 

So  londe  ronge,  ••  Hate  . Inn  and  let  u«  wmde." 

CAaueer,  I"ar1  lament  of  fowla,  I.  491. 
Dftivrr  me,  0  my  Ood,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  tricked. 

Pa.  Iixt  «. 

>  used  them  courteously,  and  ahewed  them 
they  could  :  but  could  not  dafiarr  them,  till 
order  came  from  y»  ('ouniell-table, 

BrmVvnl,  Plymouth  rianutlon,  p.  11 

2.  To  give  or  hand  over;  transfer;  put  into 
another's  possession  or  power;  commit;  pasa 
to  another:  as,  to  delirer  a  letter. 

And  thanne  Hie  /Wvred  to  every  Pjrlgrynie  s  randy  II  of 
wan  lirennync  In  hia  hondo. 

Tvrkin&tru,  Marie  id  Eng.  Ttavell.  p  IS. 

They  were  to  hatic  none  other  commiaaiom.  or  author- 
Itle.  Imt  •  .ne  1  j  to  deliver  their  EmpcToura  letter  vnto  the 
Pope.  /ioUu.vt'r  Voyayee,  1  TO. 

Thou  alialL  deiieer  Pharaoh's  cup  Into  hia  hand. 

Gen.  «1.  11 

3.  To  surrender;  yield;  give  up:  as,  to  dthrer 
a  fortress  to  an  enemy:  often  followed  by  up, 
and  sometimes  by  orer:  as,  to  deliver  up  the 
city;  to  delirer  «;i  stolen  goods;  to  delirer  orer 
money  held  in  trust. 

/Mirer  «y>  thrlr  children  lo  Uw  famine.   Jcr.  xrlll  21. 


Ihererertome. 
SAa*..  i  Hen. 


i  Hen.  IV.,  t.  i. 

Tbomaa  Piercy  Duke  of  Xurthumbrrlaml,  who  flrat  re- 
bul'd  and  afU'rwarda  fled  into  Scudand,  waa  for  a  aunt  at 
Money  itefirer d  by  the  Earl  of  Morton  lo  the  Lord  Huns 
don  liovernor  of  Berwick.         «u*rr.  Chronlclea.  p.  jaj. 

4-  To  disburden  of  a  child  in  childbirth ;  aid  in 
parturition;  hence,  figurMivelv,  to  disburden 
of  intellectual  progeny. 

On  her  frights,  and  griefs.  .  .  . 
She  ia,  aomething  before  her  time,  defirerd. 

AAnt.,  W.  T-,  tL  t 
Hla  (Mahomefalmotheraald.niat  alire  waa deliaiemf  of 
1,1m  without  pailie,  Md  Angeluall  lilrd.  uau,.-  to  o. .Uriah 
the  child.  /'«iv»it.,  Illgrtmage,  p.  H7. 

Tully  waa  long  before  he  could  I*  rfWieemf  of  a  few 
veraes.  /Vo.  aclMi.  Poetry. 

5.  To  discharge;  cast;  strike;  fire:  as,  he  oV- 
lirered  the  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder:  to 
delirer  a  broadside. 

An  unlnitm.  ted  bowler  .  .  ,  thinks  to  attain  lite  jack 
by  defiivns.i  hla  howl  straight  forward  upon  It,  Sn,r!. 
II.  II  keep  clear  »f  mj  cast,  my  louic  tbriw, 
Let  argil loetit  slide,  and  then  dftir*r  swift 
Some  l-iwl  from  unite  an  ungii.  «eil  i»lnt  of 
Hat  ing  the  luck  o  the  last  Worvl.  the  replt  ' 

llroiritiOJi,  King  and  Uestk.  II  71. 
Eipoaeil  to  the  fire  of  the  two  guiebuatn.  which  was  tie- 
/I'rerrJ  with  t  Igor  and  clfevt. 

f.  S.  (jnrjii/.  Personal  Meinolra,  I.  387. 
tttber  ifiorter  swortls  seem  to  have  l«ein  used  like  a  fal- 
chion only  for  uVieerin.?  a  chopping  blow,  aa  tliey  bate 
only  irtir  cdyr.      <.'.  T.  .Veirr..ii,  Art  and  Archlrol.,  p.  ^78, 

6f.  To  make  known ;  impart,  as  information. 

afaii  Ofe,  I  came  not  there  to  night 
fMi.   Your  bn'lher  drtivered  ua  as  Inurh. 

B,  J«mon,  Every  .Man  in  hia  Humour,  lit.  1. 
Will  yon  deliver  how 
Thla  dead  queen  rv  Uvea'   Skak ..  IVrlclea,  v  i 


/-.sfi/ieal  /'or ma,  ete.  (ed.  EunilvallJ,  p.  U.     fireretA,  and  i 
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7.  To  titter,  pronounce,  or  articulate,  as  words  J 
produce,  an  tones  in  singing;  enunciate  for- 
mally, as  before  an  assemblage:  an,  to  deliver   jauntily;  actively 
uu  oration  ;  be  delivered  the  notes  badly. 
The  vowell  la  alwaye*  more  easily  delineerrl  then  the 

Consonant.  /•aj/rcoAuss,  Arte  of  t.iu-  Hocale,  p.  10L 

Hoth  the  Oracles  of  Uclpho*  ami  Siblllaa  prophecies 
were  wholly  lir^iu-r/wf  in  verse*. 

.sv  /•.  iilii/",  Ai»l,  for  Pim  ItIi  . 

To  deliver  battle,  to  deliver  an  attack,  to  give  l«t- 

Uv ;  attack  »n  >  my. 

Mitaatma  Mirered  two  battle*  at  Furntoa  de  "nor... 

/'»/»,  /fneye, 

=  Byn.  1.  To  set  free,  liberate,  extricate.—  S.  To  cede, 
grant,  r>'lli»iiil»h,  give  up  —  T.  fi*ww,  etc.  nee  w/frr. 

II.  titfraiw.  In  molding,  to  leave  the  mold 
easily.  Thin,  phutcr-of-Parls  mollis  In  potteries  are 
oftru  left  uivoih-d  as  to  absorb  the  wau-r  freely  froin 
the  clay,  which  will  then  deliver.  Mollis  fur  plaster  cast* 
are  oiled  (or  the  same  reason.    Sire  dnair. 

deliver2  (dij-liv'or),  a.  [<  ME.  deliver,  delyrcrc, 
<  OF.  Miere,  free,  prompt,  alert,  <  ML.  •</<- 
liber  (cf.  adv.  delibere,  promptly),  <  L,  de  + 
liber,  free;  cf.  adv.  librre,  freely.  Cf.  delirer*, 
formed  of  the  same  elements.]  Free;  nimble; 
active  j  light ;  agile.    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Of  his  atatune  he  waa  of  evene  IcngtUe, 
And  wooderly  defvarre,  ami  gret  of  stresgrlhe. 

Chaucer,  lien.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  S4. 
Having  chosen  hl»  soldiers,  of  nimble,  lean*,  and  drlitrr 
men.  H<A,n*kM 

pymcles,  of  a  mar*  fl  nc  and  deliver  strength,  watching 
hit  time  when  to  give  At  thrusts,  .  .  ,  would  .  .  .  soon 
have  made  an  end  of  Anaxiua.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  lii. 

deliver34,  e.  i.    See  deliber.  Chaucer. 
deliverable  (d$-iiv'cr-*-bl),  a.    [<  deiweri  + 

-able.']   That  may  be  or  Is  to  be  delivered, 
deliverance  (d^iv^r-ans),  «.    [<  ME.  rfettr- 

erance,  deliccraunce,  <  OF.  dtlnrance  (F.  dili- 

vranee  —  Pr.  delitrattta  =  8p.  delibranza  (obs.) 

=  It.  deliberama),  <  drlierer,  deliver:  see  de- 

ftreri  and  -asc*.]    1.  The  act  of  setting  free ; 

release  or  rescue,  as  from  captivity,  oppression, 

danger,  or  evil  of  any  kind. 

I»  hir  atandeth  all  your  deliu#nme». 
Or  ellea  your  detii  without  doubt  any. 

■tat  of  Partmay  <K  K.  T.8.),  L  lsUS. 
God  lent  me  ...  to  save  your  lire*  by  a  great  Mirer, 
•nee.  Urn.  llv.  7. 

He  hath  actit  me  to  heal  the  broken  heart*1,  to  preach 
rfefieeroiu**  to  the  captive*.  l.uko  It.  IK 

2.  Acquittal  of  a  prisoner  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury.— 8.  Parturition;  chUdbirth;  delivery. 

In  the  labour  of  women  It  helpeth  to  the  eaiy  defirtr- 
once.  /.'.<.•. 

Hence— 4.  The  aet  of  disburdening  of 
thing;  especially,  the  act  of  dial 
mind  by  uttering  one's  thoughts. 

Aarante  that  you  are  laying  precisely  that  which  all 
think,  and  In  the  How  of  wit  and  love  ndl  out  your  para- 
un,  with  not  the  Infirmity  of  a  doubt 
I  get  an  adequate  deliveennre, 

Kmermn,  Essays.  1st  sur..  p.  217. 

5.  The  act  of  giving  or  transferring  from  one 
to  another. — 6.  Utterance;  declaration;  also, 
a  particular  statement,  especially  of  opinion ; 
specifically,  an  authoritative  or  official  utter- 
ance by  speech  or  writing;  a  decision  in  a  con- 


[<  ME.  dclyverly. 
Nimbly;  cleverly; 
bsolete  or  archaic.] 


deliverly  (de-liv'er-li),  tide. 
-iieke;  <  deliver*  +  4»2.] 
.  [Ol 

wtuuiilaherir*  saugh  hla  brotlM'rCawclu.  he  Icpu-  vtem 
his  det.  anil  scttc  on  lu«  hoed  Ills  hattc  drlttuertft,  ami  licutc 
a-gclu  hlsswcrdc,  slid  apiMircllede  hym  to  dliteridc. 

««rtm(K.  E.  T.  *.),  11.  l'JG. 

Where  lie  your  rtlilianil».  niaUlat  »u  I  in  with  your  Indies, 
Ami  carry  It  sweetly  anil  detirrrlg, 

flrteher  {ami  aWAcrl  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  111.  X 
T.very  time  we  any  a  thing  111  conversation,  we  get  a 
■usfaanlc.1  udvanUge  In  detaching  .t  weH  ..,.1  ^'^•^ 


delivemeSSt  (de-liv'er-nes),  n.   [<  ME.  delgrer- 
urn,  -nc««v  <  deliver*  +  -ne**.]    Agility;  nim- 
blvness;  speed.  Chancer. 
Tliia.  fi^hla  del jruernewi and  awifleoeaee.  was aumamol 

Uenfote.  fabyn.  Chron.,  I.  ctvlll. 

delivery  (.lf-liv'er-i),  n. ;  pi.  deliveries  (-iz ).  [< 
deliver"  +  -y,  after  livery.]  1.  Tho  act  of  set- 
ting free;  the  aet  of  freeing  from  bondage, 
danger,  or  evil  of  any  kind;  release;  rescue; 
deliverance. 

ll«  .  .  .  awore,  with  aolis. 
That  he  would  laliour  my  delivery. 

Skak..  Rich.  III.,  I.  4. 
In  the  delivery  at  them  that  snrutne,  no  inajia  paxtieular 
carefulnease  saued  one  person,  but  the  nicer©  goodnesse 
of  Ood  himaelfe. 

(Juoled  in  Capf.  John  Smith  »  True  Travels,  II.  Til. 

2.  A  giving  or  passing  from  ono  to  another; 
the  act  of  transferring  or  handing  over  to  an- 
other: as,  the  delivery  of  goods  or  of  a  deed; 
the  detlrery  of  a  parcel  or  a  letter.— 3.  Surren- 
der; a  giving  up. 

His  atab'twry  of  your  royal  father's  person  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  array.  Sir  J.  Venham. 

4.  In  laic,  the  placing  of  one  person  in  legal 
possession  of  a  thing  by  another. — 6.  Aid  given 
in  the  act  of  parturition;  the  bringing  forth  of 
offspring;  childbirth.— 6.  Utterance; 
tion ;  manner  of  speaking  or  singing. 


in  1582,  mainly  for  promoting  the  purity  of  the 
Italian  language.  Its  emblem  wa*  a  sieve,  and  Ita 
name  referred  to  its  purpose  of  sifting  out  the  bran  or 
rets**  Ironi  the  language.  Alter  a  »l*irt  period  of  incor- 
poration In  the  Florentine  Academy,  II  waa  revived  in  tlie 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Della-Cruscan  tdel-n-lmtB'kan),  a.  and  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of.  or  resem- 
bling the  Academy  delta  ('rosea  or  its  methods. 

1  lli'  ■  |  ith    I  1 1,  !  I.L-4  "I  uj.|-»||  IIJ.pl  n-  I  til  /.   I  III  I.I.- 

llsli  poetry  started  by  certain  tngllsliuien  at  Ktnram.e  to- 
ward tlie  cud  of  tlie  «-lghtntnlh  century,  whose  seutimen- 
t Alltii^i  and  nfTi^tatlons  found  many  imitators  In  Ku^land. 
Against  it  the  satire  of  (iifforii'a  "baTiikl"  (17ui)  was  it 


Iri 


the  pi 
ckled  l 


The  pent-np  imagination,  which  here  and 
it  In  Itolla  Crtuean  dllettanteisni. 

Vuartcrfo  Iter.,  CLXIII.  US. 

II.  A  member  of  the  Academy  della  Crus- 
ca,  or  of  tho  English  school  of  poetry  named 
after  it. 

Delia  Robbia  ware.  8ee  ir«r<-8. 

delocalize  (de-lCkal-li),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 

loevlitefl,  ppr.  dehtcalizitia.  (<  de-  prlv.  +  loral- 
To  free  from  the  limitations  of  locality; 

widen  the  sco]>e  or  interests  of. 


We  ran  have  no  St. 
Paris  or  Londoo  to 
turic  breadth. 


una  or  Pcpysea  till  we  1 
ue  our  gossip  anil  give 
LoiiWf,  Study  Wlndowa,  p.  Hit. 


of  his  figure 

Addii 


ml 


You  liave  it  from  hla  own  uWiemiMiv. 

AAii*..  Ali  a  Well,  U.  i. 
To  be  of  any  una  in  the  controversy,  then,  the  immedi- 
ate iWieerarvee  of  my  eonacliHisnesa  must  lie  competent 
to  assure  me  of  tlie  iion  esistence  of  something  which  by 
hylniUiesu  U  not  in  my  couaclouuiess. 

W.  A".  Cu/nnf,  Leclures,  D.  Ufc 
Itsdasd,  so  Incessant  and  persistent  have  tK.cn  the  de- 
liverawe*  of  their  lordships  upon  the  subject,  that  It 
might  almost  seem  aa  though  a  bishop  would  have  con- 
sidered himself  lacking  In  duty  If  he  ha«l  omitted  any  o|>- 
port unity  of  sounding  the  note  of  alarm. 

flri/.  ^iiorteri;,  Iter.,  LXXXII1  no. 

7.  In  Scots  lair,  tho  expressed  decision  of  a 
judge,  or  an  arbitrator,  interim  or  final.  When 
interim,  it  is  technically  culled  an  interlocutor. 
deliverer  (dtj-liv'*r-er)!  n.  [<  ME.  delyrrrrr; 
<  delircr  +  -crl.]  1.  One  who  deliver*,  rescues, 
or  sets  free;  a  savior  or  preserver. 

The  Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

Judges  111.  ». 

2.  One  who  delivers  by  transferrinir  or  bit  rul- 
ing over:  as,  a  delrvcrer  of  parcels  or  letters. — 
3f.  One  who  declares  or  communicate*. 

Tully.  speaking  of  the  law  of  nature,  aalth,  that  thereof 
<Ji»l  hiui»cU  waa  Inventor.  .  .  .  deviser,  dln.ius.1.  .led e- 
*w.  /f.-Jh-e,  t^cl.a.  Polity,  vilL  |  «u 

deUvereBB  (dMiv'er-es),  n.  [<  deliver  +  -cm.} 
A  female  deliverer.  [Rare.] 

Joan  d'Arc,  ...  the  deliver***  of  the  towne  from  our 
„antryme,-he0theyhe«iged,t.  . 


7.  The  act  of  sending  or  putting  forth:  emis- 
sion; discharge :  as,  tlie  delivery  of  the  ball  in 
base-ball,  cricket,  etc. ;  the  delirery  of  tiro  or  of 
a  charge  in  battle;  the  delivery  of  a  blow  from 
the  shoulder.— 8.  Capacity  for  pouring  out  or 
disburdening  of  contents:  as,  the  delivery  of  a 
pipe.—  Ot.  Free  motion  or  use  of  the  limbs; 
activity;  agility. 

The  duke  had  the  neater  Umba,  and  freer  drliwerv. 

Sir  II.  Wattan, 

10.  In  founding,  allowance  or  free  play  given  to 
a  pattern  so  that  it  can  be  readily  lifted  from 
the  mold.  Also  cal led  dratc-tajtcr. -  Actual  deliv- 
ery, or  delivery  in  fact,  in  i'u«r,  a  transfer  of  physical  pos- 
session- -  Constructive  delivery,  In  fair,  such  a  change, 
lu  the  altualloti  aaln  U-gtl  eltect  imports  a  tranafcrof  pos- 
seaslou.— Delivery  of  Juridical  possession.  In  '"«c.  a 
term  used  In  parts  of  the  l  ulled  States  acuulred  from 
Mesleo  to  denote  the  formal  transfer  of  Uie  |sMesalon  of 
land  required  by  Mexican  law,  which  was  iieceanary  to  tlie 
complete  Invest ure  of  title :  ci>rres|«iiidltlg  to  the  commote 
law  livery  of  sehdii.  t  oiler  Mexican  admlntatratioii  It  wna 
■'fa  maglatrate  of  the  vicinage,  and  It  Included 
•nt  of  boundariea  when  they  were  uncertain. 
,  In  the  preaenceof  Uie  maglatrate  and  wit- 
nesses, pulled  up  grass  and  stones  awl  threw  them  to  the 
four  wludsof  heaven,  in  tokeu  of  his  legal  and  legitimate 


The  principle  of  representation  waa  constantly  deioealiz- 
inff  the  town,  anil  bringing  Into  the  arena  subjects  which 
reminded  men  of  their  relationship  to  the  state  and  the 

crown.  //.  K.  Scudder,  >'oah  Webster,  p.  so. 

doloo  (de-16')f  n.  [N.  African.]  A  kind  of 
North  African  duykerbok,  Cephalolopkut  grim- 
•sjmi,  one  of  the  pygmy  antelopes,  it  is  about  » 
feet  long,  of  a  fawn  coW  with  whitish  flanks,  black  an- 
kles, and  a  black  stripe  on  the  face  running  op  to  the  tuft 
of  hair  oo  the  poll. 

deloul,  «.    Bee  dduU  Layard. 

Deloyala  (de.l<>-i'a-l»),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  dt?>^, 

clear,  +  in/or,  glass.]    A  genus  of  tortoise  " 

ties:  a  synonym  of  Contocyda. 

The  name  was  used  by  Chevrolet  In  be 

Joan's  catalogue  wltliout  dlagnoals.  An 

American  ape*  lea,  Mayala  or  ro,4anrla 

eta  vala  Is  T.tl  millimeters  long,  very  liroail- 

ly  ova],  pale,  testaciMms,  anil  haa  the  elytra 

brown,  tuberculate,  aiid  gibhous,  with  a 

large  hyaline  spot  In  the  middle  of  the 

aide  margin  ana  a  almllar  amall  aut.pl 

cal  spot,  whence  the  name.   It  feeds  uo 

j..  I ii  c«  Clubtecl  Tc«- 

delph,n.  An  improper  spelling  of 
deU1,  del/*.  CSS  J«>«  sa i- 

Delphacida  (del-fas'i-d»),  n.  pi. 

tN'L.,  <  Del/ihax  (-ao)  '+  -ida.]  A  group  of 
emipterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genua  ZXri- 
pbaz,  regarded  as  one  of  the  numerous  subfam- 
ilies of  Fulgorida',  or  referred  to  the  ('iriidVr. 
Delphax  (del'fak's,,  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  H'taf,  a 
young  pig.  ]  A  genus  of  phytophtbirious  hemip- 
terous  insects,  or  plant-lice.  D.  saccharirora 
is  a  West  Indian  species  very  injurious  to  the 


f 


sugar-cane. 

Delphian  (del'fi-an), a.  and  n.  [<  Velpki  +  -an.] 
In.  1.  Relating  to  Delphi,  a  town  of  ancient 
Greece,  on  Mount  Parnassus  in  Phocis,  or  to 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  that  place,  the  i 
celebrated  fane  of  Greek  worship. 


 lll«!S, 

to  tlie  uew 
of  a  aeries 


I'.l.all) 


Ject  from  the  operative  parts  of  the  machine  —  Dellvary- 
valve,  Uie  vafve  tlirough  which  a  pumpcil  fluid  la  .lis- 
charged.-  Oenerttl  delivery,  the  delivery  of  mall  from 
tlie  .1.  livery  window  of  a  pmt-ntllce  upon  application  of 
Is  ad,lreaaed--000d  daUvery.  in 
i.  ..n,  ,~rtlcularly  in  the  stock  exchange,  a 
dcllvcry  nr  tender  by  the  seller  proper  to  fulfil  his  olillga- 


2.  Of  or  perfuming  to  Apollo  (as  Apollo  Del- 
phinius,  of  Delphi),  or  to  his  priestess  (the 
Pythoness)  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  who  under 
inspiration  delivered  the  responses  of  the  i 
ele ;  hence,  inspired. 


the  iwrsoiiH  to  w  hom  it 

the  iaw  of  sales,  and  taxrtlcularly  in  the  slock  exch 


/Vi'/.AiViii  look. 


tiim-— Jail  delivery,  fee  jaili/eUver*  —  Symbolical 
delivery.  In  fine,  the  delivery  of  properly  by  handing  over 
something  el.*  aa  a  srmtiol,  token,  or  re|ircseiitatlve  of 
it,  as,  for  Instance,  the  key  of  the  warehouse  containing  it- 
-  8yn.  6.  AVncii/iVyn,  iJeHrery.    See  elre'tition. 

deW  (del),  i».  [<  ME.  delle  =  Ml>.  delle,  D.  del, 
a  dale,  vale,  =  0.  dial.  fWte,  a  hollow;  a  deriv. 
(as  dim.)  of  ME.  dal,  dale,  E.  dale:  see  dale1. 
For  tlie  relation  of  forms,  cf.  tell,  talc.]  A 
small  valley  between  hills ;  a  little  dale ;  a  glen ; 
a  ravine. 

Thst  break  (In  the  forest  |  la  a  dell ;  a  deep,  hollow  cup, 
lined  with  turf.  CAurfotte  Bronte.  Shirley,  xil. 

In  n  little  dell  among  the  trees  there  is  a  small  ruined 
tniSMine.  B.  7'ujifor,  Lands  oi  the  Saracen,  p.  r.i. 

delist  (del),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Ayounggirl; 
a  wench.    (Thieves'  cant.] 

My  dell  and  my  daluly  wild  Jelt 

J/iddfelon  «»d  neither.  Buaring  Olrl,  v.  I. 

Delia  Oruiica  (del'*  krus'ka).  [It.:  delta,  of 
the  «  L  tfr,  of,  +  Ma,  that);  cnutoo.  bran.] 
The  name  of  an  acudemy  founded  at  Florence 


Isiterff,  Among  ray  Books,  Sd  acr.,  p.  XtZ. 

Also  Dclphinian. 
,   JJ.  n.  1.  An  inbablUnt  of  Delphi. 

The  />rfiiAiaisscontrilmted  a  fourth,  and  collected  every* 
where  for  it.  C.  0. 11 niter.  Manual  of  Archss-l.  (trans.),  |WX 

2.  With  the  definite  article,  Apollo. 
Delphic  (dol'fik),  a.    [<  L.  Delphic,,.^  <  Or.  Ai>- 
fiAoe,  pertaining  to  Ar/^,  Delphi.]    fiatne  as 

for  atilt  with  /VfpAie  emphasis  she  spann'd 

The  «iuick  invisible  strings.  Kent*. 

delphin't  (del'tin),  n.  (ME.  delvhin,  del/m.  < 
I*,  dciphinus,  ML.  also  dcljinu.*,  <  Or.  di  /OiV,  later 
also  lU/jfir,  a  dolphin  (.Delpliinitgdrlpliu).  lie 
dolphin  and  dauphin,  q.  v.]   A  dolphin. 

Thar  Imth  oft  ytake  d'li'hvtu,  A  ae-calues,  *  I 
(fret  fysch,  as  hyt  were  of  whaalea  kundeV 

TrefMii,  tr.  of  Hludrn'a  pnlychronlcon,  L  41. 

delphin 1  (del'fin), a.  [<  L. delphinut.  also delphin. 
a  dolphin  (in  ML.  applied  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 


king 
andi 


of  France:  see  dauphin) :  see  delphin^.  n., 
dolphin.]    1 .  In  :ool.,  pertaining  to  a  dol- 
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delphin 

phln,  or  to  the  Delphinida. —  2.  Pertaining  or 
relating:  to  the  Dauphin  of  France. 

Also  dclphine,  delphinian. 
Delphin  editions  of  the  classics,  ■  set  of  Lstin  classic* 
pt-vpnrcd  by  thlrty-nln*»eholar»uiuler  the  »ti  fieri  ntendence 
of  Molilaluirr,  Hosauct,  snd  Huct,  far  live  use  of  the  ilWI- 
pliin  iff  I  Htunt  M)n\iKiX  son  of  Louis  XIV.  They  sir  not 
tii.w  tslmil  except  for  their  indexes  <>(  word*. 

delphin2  (dcl'lln ),  i».  [For delphinine  (which  is 
in  uw  iu  another  chem.  sense),  <  Mphinuji  + 
-inr-.]  A  neutral  fat  found  in  the  oil  of  severe! 
members  of  the  genus  Itelphinut. 

Delphinapterinie  (del-fi-nap-te-rl'ne),  »t.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dilphinapterttn  +  -iiwr.T  A  subfamily 
of  Delphinida;  containing  the  beluga  or  while 
whale  (Delpl\inapteru»)  and  the  narwhal  (-Mono- 
don),  as  together  contrasted  with  other  tlelphi- 
noids  collectively.  They  have  the  cervical 
vertebra  all  distinct,  and  not  more  than  6  pha- 
langes in  any  digit. 

Delphinapterus  (del-fi-nap'to-rus),  m.  [XL.. 
<  Gr.  dr'sjuf}  tetytff  dolphin,  +"oTrf(<of,  wingless 
(taken  as  '  Unless,'  with  ref.  to  the  absence  of 
n  dorsal  fin),  <  o-  priv.  +  roads*,  a  wing,  a  fin: 
see  upterou*.]  1.  A  genus  of  delphinoid  odou- 
tocete  cetaceans,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Lkl- 


1B20 

discovered  In  the  plant  /VIpAiitieiiii  Steiphisagrin . 

IU  taste  l>  bitter  mini  acrid.  When  lwsle.1  It  melt*,  but  on 
cooling  It  Wcama  hard  ami  tirtttlr  like  rvsln.  Applied 
externally,  its  effect*  are  analogous  to  those  of  veratrhic, 
and  It  ha*  been  used  m  a  •utibtit  iito  for  it  In  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia.  Alio  defsvsiMM,  dttp&ia,  d/fwAoMii,  liWpAtn. 
Delphinium  (del-fin'i-um),  ».  [XL.,  <  Gr.  rfr>- 
•Veror,  larkspur  (so  called  from  the  form  of  the 
nectary,  which  resembles  the  ordinary  repre- 
sentations of  the  dolphin),  <  A><>ic,  ii'/jfh;  a 
dolphin:  see  do/oHist.]  An  extensive  genus  of 
the  natural  onler  llnnuneuliifur,  consisting  of 
annual  or  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with 
usually  blue,  purple,  or  white  flowers.  The  flow- 
er* nre  in  loose  racemes,  and 
are  very  irregular,  consisting 
of  fire  colored  sepals  iui.I 
only  two  conipicitotiB  petals, 
the  spurs  of  which  are  In- 
closed In  the  Ions  spur  of  the 
upper  seittL  There  sre  £*t 
■pedes  or  more,  scattered 
over  the  northern  tcni|icrate 
sone,  'JO  ot  which  nre  found 
in  the  t'nttnl  States.  Two 
Specie*  ISM-olUr  tot;allfomta 
have  |>*I or  yellow  ish  Ihiwcr*. 
Many  are  cultivated  In  gar- 
(|cii»  under  the  name  of  lark- 


W  vertebnr,  is  called  Stm>  .iisriuvt.  A  species  from  the 
south  seas,  t>.  jieroiii,  w  ithout  a  .loraal  fin,  luu  been  called 
/.ciwvrAdinfdiiJ  and  Dttphinapl*ru4.    Sec  cnt  under  M 


,.*.*>. 
2.  (hie 


if  tin 


spur,  chiefly  D.  Jtaris  and 

6.  r 


nally. 


phinapterimr,  containing  the  beluga  or  white 
whale  (Z>.  teucas).  It  In  related  to  Mvmdon.  and  re- 
»  the  narwhal  except  In  dentition.    It  liai  32  to  to 


a  lentil 
llrluja 


i,  the  cervical  vertehrsi  being  "re*;  11 
rlln ;  iihort,  broad,  and  rounded  fins ;  a  low  ridge  In  place 
of  a  dorsal  tin:  the  head  rounded;  and  " 
slightly  projecting.  If  at  all.  The  »poclcs 
of  12  fart,  la  white,  and  chiefly  Inhabit*  arc 
la  a  lynonym. 

2.  A  genus  of  dolphins  (Delphiitioa:)  which  have 
no  dorsal  fin,  as  D.  peroni :  now  called  Leueo- 
rhamphtu.  See  Delphiniu,  1. 
delphinate  (del'fi-nat),  n.  [<  dejBAin-ic  +  -ote'.l 
A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  delphinio  acid 
with  a  base. 

delphine,  Bee  delphin1. 
Delphinia  (del^n'i-S),  n. pi.  [NL.,  neut  pL,  < 
Or.  St'/^ivof  (an  epithet  of  Apollo),  taken  as 
'of  Delphi'  (<  li'/pa,  Delphi),  but  in  form  < 
o».0jc,  &>6!v,  a  dolphin:  see  dolphin,  IMphic] 
A  festival  of  Apollo  Delphinius  (the  llolpuin  or 
protector  of  navigation,  the  god  of  Delphi),  of 
expiatory  character,  celebrated  at  Athens  and 


.  ConMoiida  of  Europe,  and 
I),  tlatum  from  Siberia,  w  ith 
uumcnxii  hybriiU.  One  saa, 
clea.  Uie  D.  .Stniiftuwf/nVi,  commotdy 
yieldi  the  reeelal  le  alkalolj  detphlnlnr, 
delpbinoid  (del'fl-noid),  a.  and  »,  [<  Gr.  d»- 
pj»wfci5^r,  like  a  dolphin,  <  it/jpif,  or/^iV,  a  dol- 
phin, +  floor,  form.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
hating  the  characters  of  the  DtUihinidtc  or  Del- 
phinouUia;  like  or  likened  to  a  dolphin. 

II.  ».  One  of  the  MphMdtr  or  Mphinoidca  i 
a  dolphin,  porpoise,  or  any  other  living  toothed 
cetacean  not  a  cachalot. 
Delphinoidea  (del-fl-mii'df*),  «.  /./.  [XL.,  < 
lhtphinu*  +  -oi/fr<i.  r>ee  d'lphinoul.1  A  su|mt- 
family  group  of  odontoeeto  cetaceans,  contain- 
ing all  the  living  toothed  whales,  porpoises, 
dolph  ins,  etc.,  excepting  the  sperm-whales  or 

cachalots.  The  fanilllca  are  the  /nituVr,  Piaianutuitr. 
Wpliinidtr,  and  Zipkiidn.  The  association  U  made  en- 
tirely on  cranial  cl 


tirelT  on  (  r»nUI  cluimctcni. 
delphlnoidine  (dtl-fi-noi'din),  n.    [<  Delphini- 
um +  -uid  +  -tut*.]    An  amorphous  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  I)eli>hinium 


expiatory  character,  celebrated 
^Cgina,  and  generally  among  I 
along  the  Mediterranean  coasts. 


held  on  the  nth  of  Mounv>'hlnii(ettd«f  Msrch),  toward  the 
clo»e  of  Uw  period  of  winter  norms  at  w,  and  included 
a  |iroee««lunln  width  seveii  lsij»  and  seven  tualJeiia  l*.re 
olive  liranchrt,  iHjnnd  with  fillets  of  white  wool,  to  the 
lM|>lilnlau  temple  near  the  temple  of  tho  Utyniplan  Zem. 
delphinia  (del-fin'i-ll),  «.  8ame  as  dtlphininc'*. 
Delphinian  (del-fin'i-au),  a.  1.  Same  as  Del- 
phian. Compare  Pythian.— '2.  [I.  c.J  Same  us 
delphin1 — Delphinian  Apollo.  x««  <i»»Uo, 
delphinic  (del-ltn'ik),  a.  \i  L.  dttphinu*,  dol- 
phin: see  delphin1,  a.]  Noting  an  acid  dis- 
covered by  Chevreul  first  in  dolphin-oil  and  af- 
terward in  the  ripe  berries  of  tho  Ouelder-rose. 
It  is  now  known  to  be  identical  with  valerio  acid. 
DelphinidJB  (del-fin'i-de),  ».  ;>/.  [XL,  <  Del. 
j.htnu*  +  ho>.]  A  large  family  of  odontocete 
cetaceans,  lly  recent  suthora  it  ha»  iK-en  limited  to 
those  bavliiir  normally  Dumeruus  teeth  hi  both  jawp;  a 
•bort  symphysis  of  the  mandible,  not  exceedilur  one  third 
the  lenirih  of  tlie  Jaw  j  no  distinct  lacryiusl  houes;  the 
Meryvoiils  short,  scroll  llke.  ami  involuted  ;  the  cspluilar 
articulations  of  ilte  rib*  dlsappearliiK  lockwartl :  the  o.s 


t  vary  itreally.  With  few  exceidions  liny 
As  aliove  deac-rlbed,  the  family  Includes  nil 
■  oetavreaus  kuown  as  dolphins,  porpoises,  irrain- 
.  etc..  a»  well  as  the  caalns-or  pilot  u hales,  liehutas 
or  white  whales,  ami  the  narwhal.  It  has  Li  n  dlvltUd 
Into  t'tmt»)mriim*,  MiAiiul/'I'rintr,  WpMniwr,  ale  I 
f  JoV'i'-rubif  iinua*. 

Delphinlnio  (dol-fi-ni'ne),  n.  pi  [XL.,  <  Dtl- 
phinnn  +  -inrr.J  The  typical  subfamily  of  Del- 
phinidit,  containing  the  dolphiiiB  ami  porpoiseB 
proper,  together  with  the  killers,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  belugas,  narwhals,  black- 
fish,  etc.  They  have  no  cervical  constriction,  tlw  post- 
attii)  cervical  vert*bne  nre  more  or  lew  coiiHolidated,  and 
the  second  and  third  dteiu  have  from  !•  to  t*  plialstiip-s 
See  cuts  under  diiti'htu  iiikI  }*irj*rUt. 

delphinine1  (del'fl-nin).  a.  and  ».  I.  fl.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Dclphi- 
ninte. 

II.  h.  A  species  of  Drlphinina. 
delphinine2  (del'fl.niu),  «.    [<  deluhin-ium  + 
-ine*.]   A  highly  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid 


f«7n<r. 

Delphinula  (del-fin'u-lU),  n.  [XL.,  dim.  of  La 
delphiniu,  a  dolphin;  so  called  on  account  of 
an  imagined  likeness  to 
the  conventional  dol- 
phin.] A  genus  of  gas- 
tropods, typical  of  tho 
family  Mnhinulida. 
Delphinulldaa  (del-fl- 
nu^i-de),  a.  pi.  [XL., 
<  Delphinula  +  -idar.J 
A  family  of  rhipidoglos- 
sate  gastropods,  tvpi- 
fied  by  the  genus  Del- 
phinula. They  are  destitute  ot  cephalic  lobes,  but  ltave 
clrrlforni  sp|»-udaiies  totlie  find,  and  otherwise  the  anltnals 
resemble  these  of  the  families  7'urWNid.r  and  7'roeAi<f<». 
The  sliell  la  turldnato  or  dlacoldal  and  has  a  circular  aper- 
ture. The  operculum  Is  multlsplial  and  corneous,  hut 
sometimes  proriiled  with  a  thin  calcarmms  layer.  Tho 
living  B[icclc*  ate  lnhatdlanta  of  tropical  aeas.  Numerous 
extinct  forms  have  lieen  refem-d  to  the  fatully, 
delphinuloid  (del-tin'u-loid),  a.  [<  Delphinula 
+  -t>ia\]  I'ertaining  to  or  having  tho  charac- 
ters of  the  Dclphinulida- ;  like  a  member  of  tho 
genua  Delphinula. 

Delphinus  (del-fi'nus),  a.  [L.,  a  dolphin:  see 
delphin1  and  dolphin.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Delphinidtr,  to  which  very  different 
limits  have  been  assigned.  («)  Ity  the  suthora  of 
the  Litiiiean  school  It  wss  used  for  all  the  cetaceans  with 
teeth  In  both  laws,  slid  cunswiuently  tor  the  /v/nninMhe 
(cscvpt  Jfowniioi).  PUUanitUiUr,  and  IniitLe.  (A)  Hy  later 
authors  It  ass  restricted  to  y<.V;.Ai«iW,».  but  liMdnded  at 
flr-t  all  except  those  of  the  genera  p forma  snd  Mi&i- 
wttHmu;  ktsjIusJIit others  were  ex.  Ill.b  d.  (e)  lly  rr-vllt 
nntliors  It  l»  restricted  to  spictes  of  IietiJimitur  wlwse 
chief  |H-oiillartty  Is  In  the  deep  longitudinal  grooves  on  the 
side*  of  the  palate,  separating  the  alTmdar  Imriler  fn  nn 
the  median  ridge.  They  have  numerous  (more  than  sol 
small  jNilnti  d  teeth,  el.  we  set  along  each  law  ;  from  !«  to 
90  vertebra- ;  the  rostral  ixirt  ol  the  skull  longer  than  the 
cranial  portion,  whence  the  head  lias  a  pointed  snout 
marked  ..It  from  the  lorchcud  by  a  groove ;  the  dorsal  (In 
large,  triangular  or  (aleale,  sometimes  wanting  :  and  the 
tllpis  rs  ot  moderate  size,  narrow,  pointed,  and  falcate, 
with  the  lateral  digit*  small  or  rudimentary.  As  thus  de. 
fined,  Hie  genus  contains  the  animals  to  which  the  word 
oV/./iiii  should  l«-  restricted,  as  the  original  dolphin  of 
the 


ancient  constellations,  represent- 
ing  a  uoipmn.  It  is  situated  east  of  Ai|uiln. 
delphisine  (dcl'li-sin).  n.  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  tho  needs  of  Dt  lphinium  Staphimgriei.  It 
appears  in  crystalline  tufts. 
Dolsartian  (del-sar'ti-an),  a.  Of  or  jiertalritig 
to  Francois  Delsarte  (1811-1K71),  a  French 
musician,  or  to  tho  method  of  developing  bodily 
graco  and  strength  fouuded  by  him. 
delta  (del'tt),  fl.  [=»  D.  G.  Dan.  8w.  F.  8p.  Pg. 
It.,  etc.,  rfjfd,  <  L.oVffa,  <  Or.  *>.ra,  the  name 
of  the  4th  letter,  also  anything  so  shaped,  esp. 
a  t.iangular  island  formed  by  the  mouths  of 
large  rivers,  as  of  the  Nile,  Indus,  etc. ;  <  Hob. 
daleth,  the  4th  letter  of  the  alphaliet,  lit.  a  door: 
see  D.]  1.  The  natno  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  o, 
answering  to  the  Latin  and  English  D.  See  D. — 
2.  A  triangular  island  or  alluvial  tract  includes] 
between  the  diverging  branches  of  the  mouth  of 
a  great  river:  an,  tho  delta  ot  the  XUe,  of  the 
Gauges,  of  the  Mississippi,  etc. —  3.  In  anal.. 
a  triangular  space  or  surface.-  Delta  fornlcls, 
in  the  delta  of  the  fornix  :  the  triangular  tutsvee- 

llsu  atea  of  iho  InfercitMiaPTlor  inrface  of  tho  fornix,  con- 
itttiitlng  the  roof  of  the  aula.  In  the  cat  Its  bssc  coin- 
cide* with  s  II tie  between  the  i»irta>,  ami  lu  twnothrr  aides 
are  rips',  or  the  I  Ines  of  reflection  of  the  endyms  upon  the 
Intruded  aultplcxu*.  H  ihfrr  and  Uaije,  Anat.  loch.,  p. 
477  Delta  mesoscapulss.  In  irsurr.,  the  delts  of  the 
racaoseapula ;  tlwt  triangular  area  at  the  root  ot  the  apuie 
of  (lie  s.  ujvtila,  at  the  vertebral  end  ot  the  Dieaoscapula. 
Wilder  and  Haiti,  Anst  Teclu,  p.  1ML 

deltaflcation  (.lel'ta-fl-ki  'shpn),  n.   K  delta  + 
-Hcabon,  ult .<  L./ncer#,  make !  see -JV.J  The  pro- 
cess of  forming  a  delta  at  the  month  of  a  river 
deltaic  (del  ta'ik),  a.    [<.  delta  + -ie.]    1.  Per- 
taining to  or  like  a  delta. 
The  HukII  Is  formed  by  the  thros  most  westerly  of  the 

OVtswSs  splll-streains  of  the  llsnges.   

SlneUmth  Cmturf,  XXI U  IS. 
2.  Having  or  forming  a  delta. 

11  IHIiaglratblJ  now  dlsclowc*  the  lost  stage  in  the  decay 
of  a  rfefmie  river.  A  iaefeesKA  Cnsfsry,  XXJII.  is. 

delta-metal  (derta-met'al),  n.  [<  delta,  a 
triangular  figure  (iii  allusion  to  the  three  con- 
stituent metals),  +  me  tal. \  An  alloy  of  cop|>er 
aud  iiuc  with  a  small  percentage  of  iron,  re- 
cently introduced  and  put  to  use  in  England  ami 
Germany.  It  resembles  Alch  metal  and  stsrro-mrtsl 
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pi.  deltidia  (-H). 


ie  word*),  the  principal  difference  being  that  tn 
fact ii re  of  delta-metal  Improvements  have  been 
mean*  of  wiiich  u  fixed  percentage  of  iron  can  be 
h  was  not  the  caae  w  itli  the  otlier  alloys 
nee  Uiese  never  came  Into  general  use. 
lid  to  lie  as  strong  a*  mild  steel,  and  to 
Ivanlageof  n-itrusting.  A  small  steatner 
cted  uf  this  alloy  for  navigating  the  rivers 
of  Ceiitml  Africa  It  Is  said,  also,  that  it  has  km  intro- 
duce!] as  a  material  fur  rolls  in  p.  w v.er mills  because  not 
liable  to  give  rise  to  B}tar«s  as  steel  rollers  do.  snd  thst  It 
is  coining  Into  use  for  many  other  pvirpiwses  *li 
Is  desired,  and  where  the  facility  with  i 
makes  its  employment  undesirable, 
deltiditun  (del-tid'i-um),  a.  j 
[NL.,  dim.  of  Gr.  tW.ro, 
the  letter  A:  see  delta.] 
In  coot.,  tho  triangular 
space  between  the  beak 
and  the  hinge  of  hrachio- 
pod  shells.  It  is  usually 
covered  in  by  a  shelly 
plate. 

doltohedron  (dcl-tA-htV- 
dron),  a. ;  pi.  deltohedra 
(Jrft).    [<Gr.d,?.ro,  del- 
ta, +  Ufa,  a  seat,  Imiso.1 
In  cryttal.,  a  hemlhodrul 
isometric  solid  bounded 
by  twelve  faces,  each  a  ••*••» 
quadrilateral.    Tho  corresponding  holohedral 
form  is  a  trigonal  trisoctahedron. 
deltoid  (dol'toid ),  (i.  and  n.  [=  F.  deltoide  =  Sp. 
deltoide  =.  Pg.  It.  deltoiele,  <  NL.  deltoide*,  <  Gr. 
<tr>.Txif«l<ir,  delta-shaped,  <  di'/ra,  delta  (A),  + 
i J'V,  form.]    I.  a.  Kesembling  the  Greek  let- 
ter A ;  triangular. 
A  visit  to  the  shore  showed  It*  tixailh  to  be  deltoid  In 


i  I  Ira  <  hirspod 


Id  K-  restricted,  a*  the  original  d 
Or/oAmu.  det,d,i.,  but  which  are  < 
<*.  h)  confounding  them  with  the  species  of 
iietitilrt  called  fcifftV-nomf  or  >u<i  is.rj».iVJ. 
Tile  turslo.  1).  »iir»o..  Is  a  larger  arid  bnlkb  r  Specie*.  Sun- 
dry doltdilos  Bunked  with  white, and  having  fn-lii  silto90 
vet;. -bra.,  v institute  a  group  to  which  tho  name  l.a  jeiw- 
rAyiwAiM  I*  spplled.    A  fhlni-w  species,  with  only  shout 


<'■>  i. 

/.on.,  twrtalnlng  to  or  resembling 
l\       pyralldrnoUi»,or/*j</«Mf«.   <r)  In 
-!>\   i  \     trlsngnJarortrowel-stiarKdias.s  " 


leaf :  i 
s  leaf.  etc. - 


spplled  tothecross-seeUoe of 
-Deltoid  moth,  a  |».™lsr 
nstne  given  to  various  Bp* -lea  of  the 


lepldopterom  family  fyrafslfir  which 
In  re|«*r  spread  their  w1np  over  Um 
i  the  form  of  a  tits 
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coarse-fibercd,  triangular 

',  covering  and  protecting 
th<-  joint,  arising  from  the  spine  of  the  acapnia, 
the  acromion,  ami  the  clavicle,  and  inserted  into 
the  deltoid  treat  of  the  humerus.  Its  action 
raises  the  arm  away  from  the  side  of  the  body. 
See  cut  under  muscle. 

deltoidal  (dei-toi'dal),  a.  [<  deltoid  +  -«/.] 
Triangular;  deltoid. 

From  ancient  Unie*  down  to  tho  twelfth  century,  Kin* re, 
rectangular,  ortfWr.itutw'  Instruments  of  the  harp  kind  ap- 
pear to  have  lieon  very  eximiDon. 

W.  A".  Sultimn,  Int.  to  0  Carry  *s  Anc.  Iriah,  p.  dr. 

deltoidal,  n.    Plural  of  deltaideu*. 

deltoides  (dcl-tol'des),  n.    fNL. :  see  deltoid.] 

1.  In  anat.,  the  deltoid  muscle.   See  deltoid,  n. 

The  dcti'Me*  proceeds  front  tho  clavicle  and  acapnia  to 
the  humerus.  Huxlsy,  Anal.  Vert.,  p.  4a. 

2.  [cap.]  [Used  as  a  plural.]  In  en  torn.,  a  di- 
vision of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera;  the  deltoid 
Lepidoptera  of  early  entomologists,  inexactly 
corresponding  with  the  pyralid  moths  or  family 
l'yrali'ia  of  later  systems. 

deltoideus  (del-tol  dt}-us),  n. ;  pi.  deltoidH  (-1). 
INL. :  see  deltoid.]  The  deltoid  muscle.  See 
deltoid,  n. 

delubmm  (drj-lu'bruin),  n. ;  pL  delubra  (;brll). 
[L.,  a  temple,  shrine,  sanctuary,  prob.  so  called 
as  the  place  of  expiation ;  the  lit.  sense  is  more 
obvious  In  ML.  delubrum,  a  baptismal  font ;  < 
L.  deluere,  wish  off,  cleans.-,  <  de,  away,  + 
/store,  wash.]  1.  In  Rom.  antiq.,  a  temple  or 
sanctuary,  by  some  scholars  believed  to  have 
contained  a  basin  or  fountain  in  which  persons 
coming  to  sacrifice  washed.  But  the  actual 
distinction  between  delubrum  and  trmplum  is 
uncertain.—  2.  In  ecclet.  arch.,  a  church  fur- 
nished with  a  font,— 3.  A  font  or  baptismal 
basin. 

deludable  (d^lu'da-bl),  a.  [<  delude  +  -able.] 
Susceptible  of  being  deluded  or  deceived ;  lia- 
ble to  be  imposed  upon  or  misled. 

For  well  understanding  the  omniscience  of  tils  nature, 
he  la  not  io  ready  to  deoelve  himself  aa  to  falsify  unto 
him  whose  cognition  U  in  no  way  driudnUe. 

Sir  T.  Brmcne,  Vote.  Err.,  L  2. 

delude  (dWad'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pit.  deluded, 
ppr.  deluding.  [<  ME.  delude n,  <  OF.  deluder, 
also  deluer,  <  L.  deludere,  pp.  delurut,  mock, 
make  sport  of,  deceive,  <  de  +  ludere,  play, 
jest,  Cf.  allude,  collude,  illude.]  1.  To  de- 
ceive; impose  ujion ;  mislead  the  mind  or  judg- 
ment of;  beguile;  cheat. 

Shouldat  thou  dWuded  feed 
On  hopes  to  groundless,  Uw«  art  mad  Indeed. 

CraWw,  Work*.  IV.  108. 

Peterhorousti  wrote  two  letters  to  the  governor,  cine  of 
which  he  contrived  to  have  Intercepted  hy  the  Spanish 
general,  with  the  reault  of  ofrfiWisvr  him  Into  the  belief 
that  he  waa  ■urroundeU  by  a  lame  army. 

Vltsrfsvfy  Her.,  CXLV.  196. 

9f.  To  frustrate  or  disappoint ;  elude;  evade. 

They  which  during  life  and  health  are  never  deeliuite 
of  waya  to  delude  repentance,  do  notwithstanding  often- 
timet,  when  their  latt  hour  draweth  on,  .  .  .  feel  that 
sling  which  before  lay  dead  in  them. 

Hooker,  Ecclea.  Polity,  «t  1 
Whsts'er  hia  arta  be,  wife,  I  will  have  thee 
Delude  tliem  wlUi  a  trick,  thy  ohetinate  alienee. 

B.  Jonsm,  Hevll  la  an  Am,  I,  3. 


-Syn.  1.  Mislead,  Dttvdt  (ace  mislsml) ;  to  conn,  dupe, 
lead  aatray. 

deluder  (df-lu'dfer),  ».  One  who  deceives  or 
beguiles;  an  impostor;  one  who  holds  out  false 
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enoo  to  the  reMlU  oVhi/iiUcy  of  selfish 
travagance,  and  perfaapa  hit  apprehenalou  of  coming  dis- 
ks! er. 

deluge  (del'flj),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  deluged,  ppr. 
deluging.  [<  dehtge,  n.]  L  fraas.  1.  To  pour 
over  in  a  deluge;  overwhelm  with  a  flood; 
overflow;  inundate;  drown. 

set  It  the  battering  waves  ruth  In, 
Implacable,  till,  dtiug  d  by  the  foam. 
The  ahip  sinks,  found  ring  In  Uie  vast 

Lands  iAugti  hy  unbridled  flood*. 

2.  To  overrun  liko  a  flood;  pour  over  in  over- 
whelming numbers:  as,  the  northern  nations 
deluged  the  Roman  empire  with  their  armies. 
—3.  To  overwhelm ;  cause  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  a  general  or  spreading  calamity. 

At  length  corrupt  ton,  like  *  general  flood,  .  ,  . 
Shall  dslwje  alL  Popt,  Moral  Essays,  111.  137. 

II.  intrant.  To  suffer  a  deluge;  be  deluged. 
[Bare.] 

fd  weep  the  world  to  auch  a  strain, 
That  It  should  detune  once  again. 

•,  IKrath 


deluYle 

the  subject  of  rt  by 
e,  orthemomeut 
a  real  object,  la  an 


object  i 


1  of  Charles  I. 


Maryuis  a/ 

delal  (de-)ol'),  a.  [At.] 
Also  written  rtWoui. 

Bedonlna  hesurldlnf  naked- 
like  aiiea  to  tho  hairy  humps. 

A.  /'.  Burton,  El-Medlnsh,  p.  at). 

de  lunatico  inquirendo  (de  lu-nat'i-kd  in-kwi- 
ren'do).  [L„  of  investigating  a  lunatic:  de, 
of;  lunatica,  abl.  of  lunaticut,  a  lunatic  (see 
lunatic) ;  inquirendo,  abl.  ger.  of  inquirere,  in- 
quire, question,  investigate  (see  Inquire').]  The 
old  title  of  the  writ  or  commission  (now  com- 
monly called  an  isuuwitioM)  issued  formerly 
out  of  Chancery,  ana  now  by  various  courts, 
appointing  commissioners  to  investigate,  with 
toe  aid  of  a  jury,  the  mental  condition  of  a 
person  alleged  to  bo  of  unsound  mind,  in  order 
that,  if  found  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs,  a  committee  may  bo  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  them,  and  his  dentin 
who  might  impose  upon  him  bo 

(de-lun'dung),  n.  The  native 


And  thus  the  tweet  detmtrrs  tune  their  tone.  Pays. 

deluge  (del'Oj),  n.  K  ME.  deluge,  <  OP.  deluge, 
deluce,  F.  dttuge  =  Pr.  diluri  =  Sp.  Pg.  It,  di- 
lurio,  <  h.  diluvium,  a  flood,  <  diluere,  wasli 
away,  <  di-,  rfi*-,  away,  +•  luere,  wash.  Cf. 

i.'  in  '.  |  1.  Any  overflowing  of  water;  an  in- 
undation ;  a  flood ;  specifically,  the  great  flood 
or  overflowing  of  the  earth  (called  the  uni- 
rrrnal  deluge)  which,  according  to  the  account 
in  Genesis,  occurred  in  the  days  of  Noah,  or 
any  of  the  similar  floods  found  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  most  ancient  peoples,  accompanied  by 
a  nearly  total  destruction  of  life.    See  JIixhI. 

The  apoatle  doth  plainly  Intimate  that  tlw  old  world 
wit  inbject  U>  perlah  hy  a  d/f».i«,  at  thla  I*  aubject  to 
perish  by  ointlagraUon.  T.  Hururt,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Anything  analogous  to  an  inundation ;  any- 
thing that  overwhelms  or  floods. 

A  fiery  dtluyt  fed 
With  ever-bumlntf  tulphur  uncumunicd. 

jftffoti.  p.  l.,  l  ea. 

Saw  Babylon  act  wide  her  two  leav'd 
T.  let  the  multary  defajs. 


DeluntKav.  or  \,l*vuq>  ; rn*m*i*m £T*ttfu.<. 

cilit)  of  Java  and  Malacca,  of  the  subfamily 
/Vtonoyfonfinrc  and  family  Virerrula.  it  la  one  of 
the  civets,  but  haa  no  acent-ponchra.  It  la  beautifully 
aputted,  and  haa  a  long  cyltmlncal  tail  aud  a  tlendcr  Ltjdy. 
Also  dttndvm). 

delusion  (di^-la'xhgn),  n.  [=  OF.  delueion  — 
Sp.  dilution  —  Pg.  deluttio  =  It,  deluMone,  <  L. 
iMunioin-),  <  deludere,  delude :  see  delude.]  1. 
The  act  of  deluding;  a  misleading  of  the  mind ; 
deception. 

For  Ond  hath  jnatly  given  tho  nations  np 
To  thy  dafujima  ATtUon,  P.  K-,  L  4*9. 

The  major  t  good  judgment— that  la,  If  a  man  may  be 
said  to  have  guod  judgment  who  it  under  the  tuilui'iK-e  of 
love  a  defttfion.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  deluded;  false  impres- 
sion or  belief;  error  or  mistake,  especially  of  a 
fixed  nature:  as,  his  delusion  was 
able.    See  tho  synonyms  below. 

(lod  shall  send  them  strong  drfttriost,  that  they  should 
bellevo  a  He.  2  The*.  II.  11. 

r  cheats  with  rare  oWimkim 

/Vrtf.  Lover's  Melancholy,  lv.  3. 
I.  waking,  view  ,!  with  grief  the  rising  sun. 
And  fondly  inourti'd  the  dear  defttn'on  gone.  Privr. 
Of  all  the  Atluriani  ugalntt  which  history  anil  historical 
ge*«raphy  have  to  atrive,  there  Is  mine  more  deeply  rooted 
than  the  notion  that  there  haa  alwnyt  been  a  land  called 
Switzerland  and  a  people  called  the  las. 

A.  Frrttnan,  Amer.  Lefts. ,  p.  3*3. 

-83m.  X  TUwritm,  MuMittn.  Hallucination,  At  now  tech- 
nically used,  especially  by  the  beat  aulhorltlca  in  medical 
ence,  dfiuion  signifies  a  false 


„o„or^„ovT„y, 
tUo.1  belief  that  an  Inanimate  oh>sct  U  a  living  person, 
that  all  one's  friend*  am  conspiring  against  one.  that  all 
f.«xl  offered  it  puUwmcd,  and  the  like,  are  oWiirumj.  A 
Anffiicinalion  U  s  falae  conception  orcaslonci  by  lril»  nial 
condiUim  withont  ntemal  canao  or  aid  of  the  senses, 
ancb  aa  Imagining  Uiat  one  hears  an  eiternal  voloe  when 
there  la  no  sound  to  aiunrcst  anch  sn  Idea.  If  s  person 
walking  at  twilight,  aeehig  a  post,  shonld  believe  it  to  bo 
a  apy  imnuiilg  him,  anil  should  Imagine  he  saw  It  move, 
thla  would  be  an  uVun'on  ;  a  continuntia  belief  that  every 
brraon  one  sees  it  a  apy  purauhig  one,  if  auch  aa  cannot 
be  removed  ley  evidence.  It  a  dWutien;  a  belief  thst  one 
sees  auch  spies  pursuing,  when  there  is  no  object  In  sight 
capable  of  suggesting  such  a  thought,  Is  a  AisUun'nafHin. 
Illtudrnt  are  not  nrcewarlly  liwllcatlont  of  Insanity  ;  tfefs 
nffiu  and  kuUitriimiimt,  If  filed,  are.  In  Ulnar,  and 
popular  use  an  iiliiwn  I*  an  unreal  sppearanc*  piw  riled 
in  any  way  to  the  bodily  or  the  mental  vtaaou ;  It  u  often 
pleasing,  harmless,  or  oven  usefuL  Tho  word  eWtiaion  ex- 
press,  s  strongly  tho  mental  condition  of  the  person  who 
puts  too  great  faith  In  an  illusion  or  any  other  error :  ho 
"  labors  under  s  aWtowa."  A  delusion  la  a  mental  error 
or  deception,  and  may  hare  regard  to  tilings  art  rial  Ij  exist- 
ing, aa  well  aa  to  llluainna,  Mueiont  are  ordlnsril)  repul- 
sive sod  discreditable,  and  may  even  be  mLschiemua.  We 
speak  of  the  aiuMiont  of  fancy,  hope,  youth,  and  the  like, 
but  of  the  def  ititotu  of  a  fanatic  or  a  lunatic  A  haUwcinm- 
fws)  Is  the  product  of  an  imagination  disordered,  perhaps 
beyond  Uie  bound*  of  sanity :  s  flighty  or  cnury  notion  or 
l*llef.  generally  of  some  degree  of  irennanence ;  a  «t~  elal 
sborratioo  of  belief  as  to  some  specific  point :  the  c  r.iral 

suggestlrs  he  word  Is  thst  of  thegrouirdlessnessof  the 

l»-llef  nropltil  n 

Poetry  produces  sn  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  sa 
a  magic  lantern  produces  sn  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the 
body.  Jfarnafoy.  Milton. 

Dreams  or  illusions,  call  them  what  you  **U1. 
They  lift  ua  from  the  commonplace  of  life 
To  better  things.         Longfcilu v.  M  Icliael  A  ttgelo. 


1,1:0*. 

Those  other  words  of  delusion  anil  folly.  Liberty  first  tret 
Union  afterward.  D.  Webster,  Reply  to  Hsyne. 

Msnklnd  would  bo  subject  to  fewer  delusions  than  they 
are,  If  they  constantly  bore  in  mind  their  liability  to  f  " 
judgments  duo  to  unusual  comb* 
or  natural,  of  true  sensations 

IluTleu  and  raumans,  PhyeloL.  I  '.1*. 

A  few  soffucnalSoru  about  a  subject  to  which  the  great- 
est clerks  have  been  generally  audi  strangers  may  warrant 
ua  to  dissent  from  hla  opinion.  Boyle. 

delusional  (dij-lu'zhon-al),  a.  [<  delusion  + 
-al.]  1.  Pertaining  "to,  characterized  by,  or  of 
.the  nature  of  delusion. 

Tho  hitherto  recognized  dWiutnsuif  Insanities. 

.!(.>»  and  Xsural.,  VIII  «**. 

2.  Afflicted  with  delusions :  as,  the  delumonal 
insane. 

In  s  third  cat*  s  tyatemxttxed  delusional  lunatic  had 
delusions  of  persecution.       Alisn.  and  XeuruL,  IV,  462. 

dolusionist  (df-lfi'xhon-ist),  «.  [<  delusion  + 
-tetj  One  who  causes  or  is  a  subject  of  delu- 
sion ;  a  deluding  or  deluded  person. 

The  principles  of  evidence  that  have  heretofore  i-om- 
manded  the  world'a  acceptance  make 
onalily  or  quantity  of  testimony  for 
claims.  .  .  .  Under  thla  feature  of  current  . 
isle  of  all  kind*  h*ve  consistently  and  persistently  f 
refuge.  Pop.  SCC  Ifo.,  XIII 

V^SS<  Mm£  Pp=o1PaW-!lf>rr?  Aet 
see  delude.]    1.  Apt  to  deluJ 
sion;  deceptive;  beguiling: 
delusive  api>earances. 

A  fox 

Stretched  on  the  earth,  with  fine  dWuai're  alelgllta. 
Mocking  a  gaping  crow.        &.  Jmton,  Volpone,  L  1 

Tltst  fond,  dWustrr,  Lsppy,  transient  spell. 

Tliat  hides  us  from  a  world  wherein  we  dwell. 

CVnMe,  Works,  VII.  trjSL 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  delusion ;  unreal; 
nary.  [Bare.] 


tr  in  tho 
vsrirtlra  of 
drli.s.oei- 
found 


There  Is  no  such  thing  sa  s  fictitious,  or  delusire,  a 
ttotr.    A  sensation  mutt  exitt  to  bo  a  sensation,  and  It  It 
exists,  It  la  real  alid  not  defuei're. 

Uusiey  and  l'otlmoiw,  Physiol  ,  |  S7a 
=  8vn.  1.  Soe/«(/seJ.«s  ami  ,!„,,,!,.,■. 
delusively  (de-lu'siv-li),  adv.    In  a 
;  so  as  to  delude. 


of  being  do! 

.  they  lis 


18  (de-lu'siv-nes),  ».  The  quality 
lusive;  tendency  to  (* 


driven  out  by 


When  they  liave  licen  .1 
.  .  .  then  Indeed  we  may  _ 

A.  T«c*er.  Light  of  Nature,  L  L  11. 

^IhtSiZ  =  Sp!  iTdetumriil  LL.'at \T*dr?Joi 
rit«.  <  drlunor,  a  deceiver,  <  L.  deludere,  pp.  t'c- 

■  Aptlo.lo- 


deluvier, 


I ita-u*,  deceive,  delude :  see  delude.] 
ceive;  deceptive;  delusive. 

These  delusory  false  pretences,  »  hlch  have  neither  truth 
rsubstaiKT  lu  them.    Prynns,  Hlttrvu-MsttU,  11.  iv  t 

t,  n.    See  dilucte . 
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delvauxane 

deK-auxene,  delvaurite  (del-vo'ten,  -zit),  n. 
[Alter  tho  Belgian  chemist  JMraux.]  A  variety 
i  if  dufrenite  containing  a  large  excess  of  water, 
delve  (delv),  r.  j  prot.  and  pp.  drlrtd  (pret.  for- 
merly ilolrr,  pp.  dolren),  ppr.  delving.  [<  ME. 
«v<re«  (prot.  da{f,  ilolve,  pp.  do/eca),  <  AS.  dW/an 
(pret,  <?«•«//,  pi.  dulftm,  pp.  dof/cn)  =  OFrios. 
«fe(ra  =  D.  d*/Ve*,  dig,  =  OS.  bUtelbhan  =  OHO. 
fti-te/ion,  bury.]  I.  lYaiw.  1.  To  dig;  turnup 
or  excavate  with  a  spade  or  some  other  tool. 
Do  dttve  up  smat  the  tnooldo  of  every  root*. 

PaUadtut,  Hu.bon.lrio  (E.  K.  T.  «.),  p.  TT. 
Bdae  of  convenient  depth  your  thrashing  floor. 

Dryim. 

8t.  To  bury. 

Summon  for  this  line  made  It  to  bo  taken  vp  and  dslnen 
depe  in  the  ground*.         fWy  Rood  il„  I.  -j   ••  ,  |.  iv, 

II.  inlrans.  1.  To  practise  digging;  labor 
with  the  spade. 

The  common  people  .  ,  .  doe  dig  mid  defer  with  unde- 
faligable  toyle.  Sandy.,  lraraUoa,  p.  Uk 

When  Adam  dettfd  and  Ere  span, 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman?  Old  nW. 

Ever  of  her  lie  thought  when  he  dtlvtd  in  the  anil  of 
garden.  Long/eilote,  Miles  SI 

2.  Figuratively,  to  carry  on  laborioua  or 
tinned  research  or  in1 
for  hidden  treasure. 

i  frigid  learning  dtlrrt 
t  on  their  shelves. 
V.  IT.  /Mm*.,  Poetry. 
1  with  himaelf  to  the  lest,  aWetnji 
Whiffle,  Eaa.  and  Rot.,  II  SO. 

delve  (delv),  n.   [<  MK.  delve;  the  same  word  as 
'.!  l!  1-  T- !  from  the  verb.]    It.  A  place  dug 
or  hollowed  out ;  a  pitfall ;  &  ditch ;  a  den ;  a 
cave. 

In  defers  deep*  to  sett*  thalr  lalmonua'l  appetite, 
Thalre  magnitude  a  larger  luid*  reuulrelli. 

faltadiue,  Hiuhondrio  (£.  E.  T.  B.X  p.  67. 
It  la  a  darksome  dWrr  farre  under  ground. 

Spenser,  K.  Q.,  IV.  L  SO. 

2.  That  which  is  dug  out :  aa,  a  delre  of  coals 
(a  certain  quantity  of  coal  dug  from  a  mine). 
[Prov.  Eng/| 
delver  (del'ver),  n.    [<  ME.  deforc,  <  AS.  dri- 
ft rr,  a  digger,  <  deyan,  dig:  boo  detrt.]  1. 
One  who  digs  with  or  aa  if  with  a  spado. 
It  to  to  good*  that  In  the  tdosaomynge 
She  wol  not  lean  a  flog  re  tint  forth  l»  I 


The  dtiter  to  to  help  her  with  delvrnf  e. 

Palladia*.  Ilusbondrte  (E.  £  T.  S.),  p.  87. 
He  tamed  and  looked  aa  keenly  at  tier 
Aa  careful  robins  ere  the  rfWters  toll. 

Tennyson,  <l«ralat. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  patient  and  laborious  inves- 


tigator. 

delvlflg  (del'ving).  n.  1.  Digging.— 2.  Figu- 
ratively, search;  laborious  investigation;  re- 
search. 

It  was  no  ordinary  delving  which  atruck  Into  the  dis- 
posed vein,  of  the  dim  and  dark  mine  of  our  history. 

/.  bltmeli.  Amen,  of  LlL.  I.  rfk\ 

demagnetization  (do-mag'net-i-za'shon),  n. 
[<  demagnetise  +  -atinn.]  1.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  depriving  of  magnetic  polarity. — 2. 
In  mesmerism,  the  act  of  restoring  a  person  in 
the  mesmeric  trance  to  a  normal  state  of  con- 
sciousness; demoemerization. 
Also  Spelled  demagnetisation. 

demagnetise  (de-mag'nct-1*),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  demagnetized,  ppr.  demagnetizing.  [<  de- 
prlv.  +  magnetite.]  1.  To  deprive  of  magnet- 
ic polarity. 

A  thunderstorm  demarmetited  the  compass  of  hla  Bri- 
tannic majesty's ship  Wren.ln  which  1  waa Uien a midship* 
inan.  W.  C.  RveseU,  Jack'*  CourUhlp,  xxii. 

of  a  magnet  on  itaelf  alwayi  tenda  to  dl- 
-ttoatlon,  and  acta  like  a  denuumflihivj 
Men,  tr.  of  Max-art  and  Joabert.  I.  tod. 

2.  To  deniesmerize ;  restore  from  a  mesmerized 
state  to  normal  consciousness. 

Also  spelled  demagnetise. 
demagogic,  demagogical  (dem-a-goj'ik,  -i-kal), 
a.  [=  F.  demitgogique  =  Sp.  demayogieo  as  Pg. 
d'  magogico  (ef.  I).  G.  demagogisch  as  Dan.  8w. 
drmagogisk),  <  Or.  J^kaYyv/vaV,  of  or  fit  for  a 
demagogue.  <  liiftiayujof,  a  demagogue:  seeoVma- 
goijueT)  Relating  to  or  like  a  demagoguo;  given 
to  pandering  to  the  rabble  from  self-interest. 

Ikuuisrvoir  leaden  from  South  Germany  atutnped  tbo 
pM*lnce  and  attired  up  the  people.  L»v*.  bUnmrrk.  1.363. 

dein&gogiam,  demagoguism  (dem'a-gog-izm). 
h.  [\  demagogue  +  -ism.]  The  practices  and 
principles  of  a  demagogue;  a  pandering  to  the 
multitude  for  selQ-th  endH. 

Tl»er<'  hat  been  nothing  <d  fleon,  illtl  leas  of  stnp»la 
■i  nhn  In^oiaavisrun,.  to  he  found 

,  p.  17S. 


The  Inductln 
mlniah  the  magr 

force. 
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demagogue  (dem'a-gog),  n.    [<  F.  demagogue 

a  Sp.  Pg.  It.  demagogo  =  D.  demagoog  =  O. 
Dan.  Sw.  demagog  —  Uuas.  demagogu,  <  NL. 
demagogus,  <  Or.  Squa-jvyic,  a  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple,<  Aifoc,  the  people,  the  populace,  +  d>uvof, 
a  leader,  <  djni-,  lead:  see  agent,  act.]  1.  His- 
torically, a  leader  of  the  people ;  a  person  who 
sways  the  people  by  oratory  pr  persuasion. 

Demoathene*  and  Cicero,  though  each  of  them  a  leader, 
or,  aa  the  Ureekt  called  It.  a  itemioojrue.  In  a  popular  atate, 
yet  teem  to  differ  tn  their  practice.  SuVt, 

All  the  popular  Jeakmtlea  and  alarmt  st  regal  authority 
would  bate  been  excited  by  «/™tu0o»WM  In  the  latiate  aa 
well  at  In  tho  coenlUa ;  for  there  are  In  all  nation*  arUu.- 
crttli-al  dtmaiffjuri  at  well  aa  denmeratlcal. 

J.  Adam,,  Worka,  IV.  6M. 

2.  An  unprincipled  popular  orator  or  leader; 
ono  who  endeavors  to  curry  favor  with  the  peo- 
ple or  some  particular  portion  of  them  by  pan- 
dering to  their  prejudices  or  wishes,  or  by  play- 
ing on  their  ignorance  or  passions;  specifical- 
ly, an  unprincipled  political  agitator;  one  who 
seeks  to  obtain  political  power  or  the  further- 
ance  of  some  aiuister  purpose  by  pandering  to 
the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  the  populace. 
A  plausible  Intlgnlllcaiit  word,  in  the  mouth  of  an  ei- 
a  dangerous  and  )jt 

tit*  hopes  of  usarplng  tfewitjrosnwa,  we  mutt 
nlimUe,  and  comiilno  the  eplrlt  of  freemen. 

Amu,  Worka,  II.  27a 

The  doctrine  of  Slate  rlghtt  can  be  to  handled  by  an 
adroit  demaj)»jue  at  raally  to  confound  the  dutlm-t Ion  be- 
tween liberty  and  lawleatneaa  In  the  mlndt  of  ignorant 
peraona.  Lamtl,  Btndy  Windowa,  p.  luu. 

demagoguery  (dem'a-gog-e-ri),  a.  [<  denui- 
gog-ue  +  -cry.]  Action  characteristic  of  a  dema- 
goguo; rlemttgogistn. 

An  element  of  dmm^uery  tampered  with  the  Irlali 
rote  la  the  peraon  of  Jerry,  Boni  inally  i»>rter. 

Th*  Century,  XXXII.  !&8. 

demagoguism,  n.    See  demagogitm. 

demagogy  (dom'a-goj-i),  ».  [=  O.  demagogic 
cb  Dan.  Sw.  demagogi,  <  F.  dimagogie  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  demagogia,(  Gr.tfi7^oyu)i'a,<  o^uoju/of, a  dem- 
agogue: see  demagogue.]  Deraagogism. 

American  JemajTCKnr  .  .  .  derotea 
rlnrlng  .  .  .  the  puUic  oonaclence  I 


The  pound  of  lletii,  which  1  dViwawtf  of  him. 
It  dearly  bought;  tit  mine, and  I  will  have  It 

Sana.,  M.  of  V.,  It.  L 
We  demand  at  auperiae  men  that  they  be  aupefior  In  this 
—  that  the  mind  and  the.  virtue  aliall  give  tbelr  verdict  la 
their  day,  and  accelerate  to  far  the  prugrew  of  clrlllxa- 
Uim.  Kmerum,  Fugitive  Slav*  law. 

2.  To  aek  or  interrogate  by  authority  or  in  a 
formal  manner.    [Now  rare.] 

The  oAeera  of  the  children  of  Iarael  .  .  .  were  beaten, 
and  .('w/iiulerf,  Wherefore  liaveye  not  fulflHed  your  task 
In  making  brick  J  Ex.  e.  I*. 

t  deml^erll, 
f  tool  and  l«dy? 

SAo*.,  Othello.  V.  X. 
He  was  oVmoWeii,  If  he  were  of  the  tame  opinion  he 
had  been  In  about  the  petition  or  rcmomtramc 

ITiitiArop,  Ui.l  .New  England.  I.  «&. 
And  i  -ul  neve  re  .  .  .  dealred  hit  name,  and  tent 
Her  maiden  to  demand  It  of  the  dwarf. 

Tennyaon,  i 

3.  To  ask  for  with  insistence  or  urgency; 
a  positive  requisition  for;  exact  aa  a  tribute  or 
a  concession:  aa,  the  thief  demanded  my  purse. 

And  when  all  things  were  ready,  the  people  with  aboata 


J-vrrKtlM,  Pilgrimage,  p.  ( 

A  proper  Jeit,  and  never  heard  before. 
Suffolk  thotihl  J«»«i«l  a  wh,de  f 


---fifteenth 
for  c»U  and  ihargrt  In  Iran»i«irtlng  her 
SW  ,  t  Hel 


n.  tl,  i-  t. 
necessary  or  useful: 
work  demands  great 


4.  To  call  for ;  require 
it,  the  execution  of  tt 
care.  • 

All  that  fashion  demands  to  couipoaure  and  aelf -content. 

Hmermm,  Eaaaya,  At  aer.,  p.  1X1. 
Sacrifices  are  not  accompliahed  limply  became-  oecm- 
•iona  demand  them.  X.  A.  Iter.,  CXXXIX.  "Ob. 

6.  In  Mir,  to  summon  to  court :  as,  being  de- 
manded, he  does  not  come.  syn.  1  and  j.  Rrquert, 

B-vjetc.    See  nitl. 

H.  titfraHg.  To  make  a  demand;  inquire  per- 
emptorily; ask. 


The  aoldiera  likewise  i 
what  thall  we  doT 


saying-  And 
Luke  IU.  14. 


the  public  mind  upon  the 
lugs  of  the  [Chinese]  questlo 


inunik-  or  aoclolngical  bear- 
l    X.  A.  /lee.,  CXXVI.  606. 

(dej-mfin'),  «,  [Early  mod.  E.  also  de- 
maine,  demean,  demeasne,  demesne  (the  last  be- 
ing the  spelling  now  usual);  <  ME.  demayn, 
demaine,  demeine,  demeyne,  demeigne,  <  OF.  de~ 
Maine,  demeine,  demagne,  demoine,  power,  do- 
minion, a  var.  of  domains  (whence  the  other  E. 
form  domain),  <  L.  dominiwm,  right  of  owner- 
ship, power,  dominion:  see  domain  and  de- 
mesne, doublets  of  demain,  and  a 
damage.]  It.  Power;  dominion. 
There  flnde  I  now^thatevery  j 

me  a  yere  Amant.  IlL  M». 

Ttiat  al  the  world*  woelded  In  hit  [Aleiander*al  demryne. 

Chsueer,  Monk  t  Tale,  L  Rt, 

2t.  Same  aa  rfoutain. — 3.  Same  as  demesne. 

Come,  take  poaaeatlou  of  this  wealthy  place. 
The  Earth's  tote  glory :  take,  (doer  Son)  to  the* 
"  inn's  dVmaiiu,  leaue  the  tlhlot  right  to  n 
Spfwater,  tr.  of  Ihi  Bartaa  a  Weeks,  1L,  ] 
Yon  know 
are,  and,  what  a  more, 
laubtttt. 

JfoMinoer,  The  riclure,  L  1- 

S.%htt^,.v^o5M 

the  t^clinlcal  eiiin-**i'.tn  ntr  sn  uvUite  »»t  rec  tliiiple  In  pot- 


demand  (dtV-mand'),  n.  [<  ME.  demande,  de~ 
maunde,  <  OF.  demande,  F.  demande  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  demanda  =  It.  dimanda,  a  demand ;  from 
the  verb.]  1 .  An  asking  for  or  a  claim  made  by 
virtue  of  a  right  or  supposed  right  to  the  thing 
sought ;  an  authoritative  claim ;  an  exaction : 
as,  the  demands  of  one's  creditors. 

lie  will  glee  you  audience :  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demande  are  just, 
You  thall  onloy  tliem.       SAat.,  !  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  L 
He  that  has  the  confidence  to  turn  hla  wlahea  Inlode- 
mandt  will  be  but  a  little  way  from  thinking  he  ought  to 
obtain  them.  f.or>* 

2.  An  insistent  asking  or  requisition ;  exaction 
without  reference  to  right :  as,  the  demands  of 
a  blackmailer. — 3.  That  which  is  demanded  or 
required;  something  claimed,  exacted,  or  ne- 
cessary: as,  what  are  your  demand*  upon  the 
upon  one's  time;  the  de~ 


cstateT  the 
mands  of  nature. 

The  tufferlngs  of  the  poor  are  not  caused  by  then-  hav- 
ing little  as  compared  with  the  rich  ;  but  by  their  having 
little  aa  compared  with  the  simplest  «' 
-  ¥aa<**,  Hod 


IT.  0.  tlatloeJt,  Social  Equality,  p.  1 
The  state  of  being  in  request  or  sought  af- 


In  England  there  Is  no  Und  (that  of  the  Crown  only 
eiceptedl  wbleh  Is  not  held  of  a  Supertnor  :  for  all  depend 
either  mediately  or  Immediately  on  the  Orown :  So  that 


to  be  bit 

own.  he  ssyt  That  he  It  or  was  seiied  or  |ioaseased  thereof 
in  hie  fVmaine  at  of  Fte  ;  whereby  he  meana,  that  allhiV 
hit  l*nd  ta>  to  him  and  hit  Heir*  for  ever,  yet  It  It  not 
true  IK'maln*.  but  depending  upon  a  Siiperlour  Lord. 

K.  /'AiUipr,  1706. 

demaine't,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  demain. 

domaine'-t,  r.  f.    An  obsolete  form  of  demean*. 

demand  (ile-mand' ),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dc- 
maund;  <  ME.  "drmandeti  (not  found,  but  the 
noun  occur*),  <  OF.  demantter,  F.  drmandrr  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  rw-ata-Mdur  =  II,  demandare,  <  ML, 
demandare,  demand,  L.  give  in  charge,  intrust, 
<  de,  away,  +  mandate,  intrust,  commit :  see 
mandate,  and  cf.  command,  remand.]  I.  frax.e. 
1.  To  ask  or  require  as  by  right  or  authority, 
or  as  that  to  which  one  has  gome  valid  claim ; 
lay  claim  to;  exact:  as,  parents  demand  obedi- 
ence; what  price  do  you  demand  t 

SET 


ter;  requisition;  calT 
In  1(I7S  came  forth  a 


Specifically — 5.  In  potit.  eeon.,  the  desire  to 
purchase  and  ponces,  coupled  with  tho  power 
of  purchasing:  sometimes  technically  called 
effectual  demand:  aa,  tho  supply  exceeds  the 
demand;  there  is  no  demand  for  pig-iron. 

Adam  Smith,  who  Introduced  the  etpreaslon  e/erfuof 
demand,  employed  it  to  denote  the  demand  of  those  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  give  for  the  commodity  what  he 
that  U,  the  price  which  will  enable 
roduced  anil  brought  to  market. 
J.  S.  Milt.  Pol.  Econ..  III.  It  I  a 
I  would  therefore  define  .  .  .  Demand  aa  the  desire  for 
comuiodillee  or  service*,  seeking  Its  end  by  an  offer  of 
general  imrchaalng  power.     Cdiirne.  IVI.  Econ..  I-  li.  t  S. 

6.  In  fair;  (a)  The  right  to  claim  anything 
from  another  person,  whether  founded  on  con- 
tract or  tort,  or  superior  right  of  property.  (t>) 
The  asking  or  seeking  for  what  is  due  or  claimed 
aa  due,  either  expressly  by  words,  or  by  impli- 
cation, as  by  seizure  of  goods  or  entry  into 
lands. — 7.  Inquiry;  question;  interrogation. 

Than  they  axed  hym  many  uVntaundW,  but  he  wnlde 
speke  no  mure.  JTeWin  I.F..  E.  T.  -.1.  i.  It. 

The  good  Anchlsea  ratted  him  with  hit  hand1 
Who,  thus  encouraged,  answered  our  demand. 

Itrydtn,  .Kneld,  ilL 


«n  and  that  tn  buy,  or  between  thnee  things  «f  eiehangr- 
ablc  value  which  ara  for  aalc  anil  those  which  can  he  pur- 
imI  :  uerd  moat  commonly  In  the  cxprcaeion  law  of 
ind  a  tmJ  mpftly,  tbe  law  that  ai  the  demand  fur  a 
i  commodity  Increasea,  or  while  the  demand  remains 
the  out  the  supply  fall*  off,  tbe  price  of  that  commodity 
rieee^  and  at  the  demand  fulls  off.  oM^ailpply^lucrT5S*.-« 


the  Tain*  of  all  things 
Increased. 
J.  rf.  Mill,  Pol.  Earn.,  III.  UL  I  i. 
.  a  note  payable  on  demand  —  that  Is,  on 
presentation ;  specifically.  In  the  Unsocial  history  of  the 
United  States,  ode  of  Uie  botea  which  composed  Uie  Issue 
of  |60,oao,oi)i) i if  paper  money  authorised  by  a  la»  enacted 
by  Oongrru  In  July,  IsBl,  for  that  purpose.—  Effectual 

Jlfl,  In  ).o4 it.  rc.oi,     *«■■■  f,  —  Tn  flamend  In  request  ; 

sought  after  or  courted  :  a*,  theae  goods  art  tn  d>- 
,*  hu  company  U  in  great  anMai—  On  demand, 
on  living  claimed  :  on  preaentation  :  aa,  a  hill  payable  en 
dsmamt :  all  checks  are  payable  on  demand. 

demandable  (de-man'da-bl),  a.   [<  demand  + 
■able.]   That  may  be  demuuded,  claimed,  i 
e<l  for,  or  required:  as,  payment  ia  (* 
at  the  expiration  of  the  credit. 

demandant  (df-man'dant),  n.  [<  F.  demon- 
dant  (=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  demandante),ppT.  of  de- 
mander,  demand:  see  demand.]  In  late,  one 
who  demand* ;  the  ]>UintJer  in  a  real  action  (so 
railed  because  he  demands  something);  any 
plaintiff. 

demander  (d$-min'der),  n.   [<  demand  +  -er*. 
Cf.  F.  tUmandeur  =  Pr.  demandairc,  demanda- 
dor  as  Hp.  Pg.  drmandador  =  It.  dimandatore.'] 
i  who  demands. 


1623 

TeViaiLv  +<^?f«W/)*  l"  Thl  act'rtrdc- 
materializing,  or  divesting  of  material  qualities. 

Mlal  Jemima's  dowry  .  .  .  would  suffice  to  prevent  that 
gradual  process of  Wetiwfei-Mifwafivn  which  the  lengthened 
diet  upon  minnows  awl  sticklebacks  had  already  made 
apparent  In  tho  line  and  slow  evanishing  form  of  the 
philosopher.  Butter,  My  Norrl,  UL  17, 

2.  In  mixi.  tjriritualirm,  the  alleged  act  or  pro- 
cess of  dissolving  and  vanishing  after  materi- 
alisation (whieh  see). 

Also  spelled  demalrrialitation. 
dematenalise  (de-m&-t6'ri-al-lz),  c. ;  pret,  and 
pp.  tlemateriatised,  ppr.  dcnuiterializing.    [=  F. 
dematerialitrr ;  as  de-  priv.  +  materialize.]  I. 
Iras*.  To  divest  of 
heuristics. 


J»«w/»n»IW»rt  matter  by  stripping  It 
which  .  .  .  hat  illttliigulshed  matter. 


if  everything 
.Miionrn. 


e;  <  d4t««i»l,  r. ;  effmisn.]  1. 
management;  treatment. 

AH  tbe  rile  demean*  and  usage  liail 
With  which  he  had  tboae  two  au  III  beetad. 

Spentr,  F.  *l,  VI.  vL  IS. 

Seeke  ...  to  wlnne  faooar  and  liking  of  the  people,  by 
gifts  and  friendly  demeane  towards  them. 

Uattuyt «  Voyage*,  t  Na> 

2.  Mien;  demeanor;  behavior;  conduct. 

Then,  turning  to  the  Palmer,  he  gen  ipy 
W  here  at  hu  feet,  with  somia  full  aVinuyn* 
And  deadly  hew,  all  armed  cone  did  lye. 

Syenser.  F.  Q..  IL  »UL  ». 
You  sewers,  car  vera,  oahera  of  Uie  court, 
"  gentle  for  your  fair  dVnsaan. 
I  do  take  of  you  my  laet  farewell. 

■  Ft.,  VYoroan-llater,  UL  3. 


II.  infram.  In  mm*.  ypiHfiwiKirm,  fo  dissolve 


be  waa  carrful  to 
any  one  could  get  a  sample  of 
h  i..  Sri.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  410 


ILL 
+ 


set  the 


Yet,  to  so  fair  and  courteous  a  dnnnnder, 

iCg^ajrtwaj  i  jj'lj^y.  ** 

I  (d$-ro*n'dres),  n.  [< 
•est.]  In  late,  a  female  demandant 
demantoid  (di-  u  un'toid),  a.  [<  <i.  J,nant, 
diamant,  diamond,  +  -aid.]  A  lujht-green  to 
emerald-green  variety  of  garnet,  found  in  the 
Ural  mountains.  It  is  transparent  and  of  bril- 
liant luster,  and  U  classed  as  a  gem. 
demarcate  (de-mar'kat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
demarcated,  pit.  demarcating,  [i  NL.  'cicntar- 
eatwr,  pp.  off  'demareare,  mark 
bounds  of:  see  demark.]  1.  To  i 
a-1,  ..iii:.tr  land  or  territory;  set  the  limits  or 
boundaries  of. 

The  thoughtful  critlea  argue  that  It  waa  a  mUtake  fur 
aa  to  demarcate  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  for  by  so  do- 
ing we  have  <! 

8.  To  determine  the  relative  limits  of;  sepa- 
rate or  clearly  discriminate. 

Matter  sad  motion,  force  and  eattte,  hare  ska  their 
transcendental  clemenU,  and  It  la  the  province  of  meta- 
phyaica  to  demarcate  theae  from  the  known  and  knov.  able 
ttementa.    0.  II.  Levee,  Probe,  of  Life  and  Mbid.  I.  L  I  «X 

demarcation  (de-msr-ka'shon),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten demarkation;  <  F.  rtVmareufion  —  8p.  <fr- 
marcacion  =  Pg.  demareaoSo  =  It.  demareasionc, 
<  Mia  •<ir»»araif«>(»-),  i  'demareare,  set  the 
bounds  of:  see  demarcate,  demark.f  1.  The  act 
of  marking  off  limits  or  boundaries;  determi- 
nation by  survey  of  the  lino  of  separation 
between  adjoining  lands  or  territories;  delimi- 
tation: as,  the  dfinKirfrtf io»  of  the  frontiers. 

The  Russian  ministers  proposed  that,  before  proceeding 
to  actual  drmarmtivn,  we  should  settle  with  them  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  cardinal  (lotnta  upon  which  Uie  joint 
coumttatioo  should  work.       Edinburgh  Iter.,  CLXIII.  o. 

8.  In  general,  the  act  of  determining  the  rela- 
;  of  anything; 


tion. 

Ifhelllieghoatle 
d'imllerialUc  again 
hla  lieautlful  work. 

Also  f<|>e]lfd  demateriaUm, 
DematieJB,  Dematiei  (dero-a-U'f-e,  -I),  «.  jd. 
[SL.,<.  Dematium  +  -*a,*i.]  The  largest  family 
of  hyphomyoetous  fungi.  Tlie  mycelium  la  usually 
abundant,  fuscous  or  black,  and  aunirwhat  rigid.  The 
fertile  hyphar  and  cunblia  are  ty  pically  colored  like  the 
mycelliini,  though  cither,  Imt  mil  bedh,  nia>  lie  hyaline. 
"    Coahlla  are  borne  at  the  top  or  sides  of  the  ferlllo  hyiilm-, 
  and  are  septate  In  a  niahirlty  of  the  species.   Many  inc- 
use iiniwafcr,  etea  grow  on  dead  wood  and  other  organic  matter  ;  but 
i,  at  worst  pity,  msny  also  grow  on  living  plants,  tn  aonie  cases  causing 
Ti  _,   _    .  serious  Injury  to  crops    Home  are  known  to  be  couidiai 


living  plants,  tn  some  cases  canting 
serious  tajury  to  crepe.  Mime  are  known  to  be  couidiai 
form*  of  aecomycetuua  fungi.  These  fungi  are  popularly 
called  Macr  Mefife. 

Dematitim  (de-mat'l-um),  n.    [NL..  <  Or. 
rWrtov,  dim.  of  <J<iia(T-),  a  bundle,  a  bend, 
.Kitv,  tie,  bind.]   A  smnll  genus  of  " 
in  which  the  conidia  are  borne  in 
the  sides  of  the  fertile  hyphw. 

demayt  (df-ma'),  v.  i.  [ME.  demawm,  var.  of 
desmatien,  dismay:  see  dismay.]  To  be  dis- 
may ea;  fear. 

Tie  re  dame,  to  day  drmau  yew  never. 
Slir  Guotjtiu  and  the  Green  Knigld  (E.  K.  T.  8.X  t  «:t 

demayneM,  a.   See  demoin,  demesne. 
demayne-t,  n.    Same  as  demean^. 
deme't  (dem),  r.    An  obsolete 

lish)  form  of  derm1.  Chancer. 
deme*  (dem),  n.    [<  Gr. 

people.]    1.  A 

and  of  modern  Qrecco;  a  township. 
The  eponymous  hero  of  a 


B'fat,  On  Travelling. 

demean9  (df-m«n')f  *  t  [Improp.  <  de-  + 
meant,  base;  orig.  a  misuse  of  demean*.]  To 
debase;  lower;  lower  the  dignity  or  standing 
of ;  bemean.  IThla  la  In  origin  a  misuse  of  dVmeanl  by 
association  with  uie  adjective  mean*.  Being  thus  llleaiti- 
mate  in  origin  and  Inconvenient  111  use,  from  its  tetldi 
to  be  confused  with  aVaseenl  In  Its  proper  sense,  the  l 
ia  avoided  by  scrupulous  writers.  Bee  eewieaaS.] 
-boll  won  t d 
SAeridaii,  1 

Sedler's  opinion  thai  her  son 
by  a  marriage  wl  th  an  artist «  daugh- 
rWieraiv.  Vanity  Pair,  vl. 

demean^,  n.  [Var.  of  demain,  demesne,  q.  v.] 
Sumo  aa  demain. 

demeanancet  (dy-me'nans),  n.  [<  demean*  + 
-anee.]   Demeanor;  behavior. 

deme&nantt,  a.  [MK.  tfcwrioaaf,  <  OF.  deme- 
nant,  ppr.  of  demener,  matinge.  conduct,  de- 
mean: see  aVmeoNl  and  -ant*.]  Carrying  on 
business;  trading;  dealing. 

That  no  clteaen  resident  withyn  the  cite  and  dewruunf. 

Mngiieh  Oildt  (E.  K.  T.  8.).  p.  JDS. 

domeaniMi  ( dfi-ro6'nin»?)  n.  IX  ME.  demenina  ■ 
v2rhalW«eM 

He  was  wild  in  all  his  limnrniagr, 
Vnto  the  tyme  he  drew  to  more  eadneeee; 
llianne  afterward  he  waa  wtthoute  feynlng 
A  nob)  1 1  kuyght.      CenerydVj  ( E.  E.  T.  *.\  L  1S4A. 

demeanor,  demeanour  (de-me'nor),  n.  [Prop., 
as  in  early  mod.  E.,  demeannre,  <  ME.  rfracs»rr. 


of  Its  sacred  character)  waa  allowed  by 
coin  money.        B.  I'.  //«od,  niatoria  Nnmorum,  p.  jn 

2.  In  todt.i  (a)  The  tertiary  or  higher  indi- 
vidual resulting  from  the  aggregate  integra- 


The  spoculaave  line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience 
ought  to  end  ami  resistance  must  begin,  is  faint,  obscure, 
and  not  easily  dcftnsblo,  /(uric,  ttev.  in  France. 


J.M  (dS-mttrch'),  n.  «  F. 
gait,  walk,  step,  a  step  taken  with  the  object 
of  securing  anything,  <  OF.  demarcher,  march, 
walk,  advanco,  <  de-  +  marcher,  march:  see 
autrcA3.]  March;  excursion;  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

Imagination  enlivens  reason  in  lla  most  extravagant 

dmutrtket.  Lttultm  Journal,  17?1. 

de  march'-  (de'mark), «.  [<  L.  oVmarditu,  <  Ur. 
St)uapx<K,  <  ff(/ioe,  a  district,  deme,  +  Apxtn; 
rule.]  1.  The  ruler  or  magistrate  of  an  ancient 
Attic  dome. — 2.  The  mayor  of  a  modern  Greek 
town. 

demark  (de-mark'),  r.  t  [<  F.  demarquer  = 
8p.  Pg.  demarcar  —  It.  demareare,  <  NL.  'de- 
mareare, mark  off,  set  the  bounds  of,  bound,  < 
Is.<fe,off,  +  ML.  mornire,  mark,  <  marca,  bound, 
mark,  march:  see  ntarJl-l,  marcAt.]  To  mark 
off;  fix  the  limits  or  boundaries  of;  demarcate. 
,n.  * 


tion  of  merides  (see  meriv);  a  zoOid.  (6)  Any 
undifferentiated  aggregate  of  plastids  or  mo- 
nads.  See  extract. 

The  term  colony,  com,  or  deme  may  indifferently  be  ap- 
pUed  to  theae  aggregate*  of  primary,  eecotidary.  tertiary, 
or  ijuatcriisry  order  wlilch  are  nut,  however,  Integrated 
Into  a  whole.  r.ocye.  rVtf.,  XVI.  Mi. 

demean1  (drVm*n')»  *•  [<  ME.  demenen,  de- 
mei/nen,  drmaynen,  demanen,  <  OF.  rfrWiteT, 
(fcwiincT,  demaner,  demoner,  drive,  push,  lead, 
guide,  conduct,  manage,  employ,  direct,  do,  F. 
demener,  refl.,  throw  one's  self  about,  stir, 
struggle,  =  Pr.  demenar  =  It.  (fin»c»«rc,  <  ML. 
as  if  'rfcmiiirtrc,  conduct,  <  de,  down,  away,  + 
minare,  lead,  L.  drive,  deponent  minari,  threat- 
en: see  menace,  mine*.]  It.  To  lead;  guide; 
conduct. 

After  that  tho  swymmlng  oil  doo  gete 
Into  sum  Uilog  with  f  etlierea  taire  and  cleiie, 
And  In  sum  goodly  vessel  it  dsvaene. 

PaUadwu,  Husbucidrie  (E.  E.  T.  ».),  p.  59. 
And  what  ye  think  that  I  shall  do  trewly. 
In  this  mater  denssaaie  me  as  ye  list. 

Oenerydes(E.  E.  T.  R.),  L  788. 

2t.  To  conduct ;  manage ;  control ;  exercise ;  do. 

Is  It  not  a  grete  niUchaimce, 
To  let  a  f  uole  hav  govemaunce 
Of  thing  that  be  cannot  demesne  t 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L  1*9. 
How  doth  the  youthful  general  .lemcaa 
HU  actlou  In  theae  fortune*  1 

F<mi,  Ktoken  Heart,  L  1 
Our  obdural  clergy  hare  with  violence  demean  d  the 
matter.  Mitten,  Areopagitica,  p.  so, 

3.  Beflexively,  to  behave ;  carry ;  conduct. 

And  loke  ye  demene  yoir  so,  that  noon  knowe  what  wey 
we  ahull  ride.  If erfin  (ft  g  I,  t.\  111.  SSI. 

Tbe  king  could  not  tie  Induced  to  patronize  tbe  design 
and  proinlacl  only  a  connivance  In  |l  so  lot 
meaned  themteteee  iieatTSbly. 


<  ttemenen,  E.  rfciwcyjs1,  +  -are,  E.  -our,  -or.]  It. 
Conduct;  management;  treatment. 

God  commits  tbe  managing  so  great  a  trust  .  .  .  wholly 
to  the  drsseo'Moair  of  every  grown  man. 

2.  Behavior;  carriage;  bearing;  di 
as,  decent  demeanor;  sad  demeanor. 

Thl*  King  Athore  waa  a  goodly  personage,  higher  by  a 
font  and  a  nalfe  then  any  of  the  French,  representing  a 
kinde  of  Malcstic  and  granitic  In  bis  dcMconure. 

/"ureAiu,  PUgrrmage,  p.  771. 

The  men,  aa  usual,  liked  her  artless  ktudncas  and  simple, 
reniied  demeanour.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

A  lad  who  baa,  to  a  degree  that  excites  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, the  character  and  demeanour  of  an  intelligent 
man  of  mature  age,  will  probably  be  that,  and  notning 
life. 

IFnafefjr,  Bacon's  Essay,  "  Youth  and  Age." 

-Syn.  i  Conduct,  Defvrtmenl,  etc.  (i 

ner,  mien,  bearing,  air. 
domeannxet,  »-    See  demeanor. 
domenibert  (de-mem'ber),  r.  f. 


[<  ME.  demem- 


as  they  de' 
utl.,  I.  S2U. 


of  the  1 
memhrer ,  F. 

priv.  +  mrmhrum,  member.] 
demombered  (de-mem'b6rd),  a.  [< 
+  -cvP.  .  F.  demembre-,  pp.  of  demembrer,  dis- 
member: see  di™esj,6er.]  In  her.,  same  as  dtf- 
SaHtaJfatf, 

demembration  (de-mem-bra'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
demembratioin-),  <  demembrare"  deprive  of  a 
limb:  see  demember.]  In  Scot*  law,  the  offense 
of  maliciously  cutting  off  or  otherwise  separat- 
ing any  limb  or  member  from  the  body  of  an- 
other. 

demembre  (da-mofiliri),  a.  [P.,  pp.  of  desicm- 

brer,  dismember:  see  diemember,  and  cf.  demem- 
bration.]   In  her,,  same  as  dismembered. 
dcmonauritt,  «.   Same  as  demcanant. 
demency  (de'men-si),  n.    [<  F.  eUmenee  =  8p. 
Pg.  tlemeneia  =  ft.  demensia,  <  L.  dementia,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  dementia,  [Rare.] 
dement  (drj-menf),  a.  and  n.    [=  F.  dfaent  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  demrnte,  <  L.  demen(t-)e,  out  of  one's 
mind,  mad,  demented,  i.  de-  priv.  +  men( t-)*, 
mind:  see  mcNfaf.]    I.  a.  Out  of  one'Bmind; 

J.  H.  Xe*man. 
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dement 

H  n.  A  demented  person;  one  affected  by 
loss  of  mental  eapaeit y. 

It  wat  dittVi.lt  to  keep  Ilia  eeasltivo  patient*  from  com- 
ing <.n  A  group  ol  dement*  in  their  <latl v  walka 

Alien,  and  XeurU.,  VII 

The  congestion  or  Inflammation  of  the  brain  that  converts 
a  man  of  giant  Intellect  Into  *  maniac  or  a  dement  beyond 
the  hop*  of  euro,  alao  Irreparably  mini  the  soul,  which, 
ir  are  told,  never  dies.  Pop.  Sei.  Sto.,  AX  VI.  J. 

deme&t  (dtj-menf),  r.  f.  [=  8t>.  Pg.  dementar 
=  It.  dementare,  <  L.  demmtare,  drive  mad,  make 
road,  alao,  like  tlrmtnttn.  be  mad,  rave,  <  de- 
men(t-)*.  mad,  out  of  one's  mind:  see  dement, 
a.]  To  bring  into  a  state  of  dementia ;  destroy 
the  mind  of. 

■ally 

I.,  i 


1  dug  eagerly,  and 
jo.vk.lnjj  .  •j-^-rthe 


then  caught  myie 
.  the  tlalo 
■on. 

Par,  Tales,  I.  01 


.  II.  ML 

(de-men'tat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
demenlated,  ppi.  demtmtating.  [<  L.  dementatns, 
pp.  of  dementare,  make  mad:  Bee  dement.]  To 
make  mad  or  insane ;  dement .    [Kan*.  ] 

Many  Antichrist*  and  heretics  were  abmad,  many  sprung 
np  since,  many  now  present  and  will  be  to  the  world  a 
end,  to  ituuntau  men  s  minds. 

Burton,  Ansi.  of  Mel.,  p.  823. 

dementate  (df-men'tat),  a.  [<  L.  dementatns, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]    Demented ;  mad. 

Artie,  thou  skaseaftife  tinner,  and  come  to  Judgement. 

Hammond.  Works,  IV.  424. 

dementation  (de-men-ti'shon),  n.  [< 
+  *on.]    The  act  of  making 


fate 

[Hare.] 

Supposing  the  dUtemper  under  command  (roni  breaking 
out  into  any  other  sins  besides  lla  own  oVmrnM/iim  or 
atupklltv.         WhilM.  Manner*  of  Kng.  People,  p.  612, 

demented  (d§-inen'ted),  n.  a.  [Pp.  otdrmrnl,  r. 
Cf.  ttement,  a.]    Having  lost,  the  normal  lino  of 
the  reason;  Insane;  specifically,  afflicted  with 
or  characterized  by  dementia. 
Druvrnled  peraoiu  are  generally  quiet  and  Inactive. 

AAaMrat 

dementedness  (d$-men'ted-nes),  a.  The  state 
of  being  demented. 

It  U  named  by  Fluel  dementia  or  demence,  demented ■ 
nev.  Prittnard.  Ore  Pract  Med. 

dementia  (d^-men'ghitt),  «.  [<  L.  dementia, 
madness,  insanity,  <  oV«»«i(f-)»,  mad,  insane: 
see  dement,  n.  Cf.  amentia.]  An  extremely  low 
condition  of  the  mental  function;  profound 
general  mental  incapaeitv.  It  may  be  congenital 
(Idiocy)  or  acquired.  Acquired  dementia  may  ha  a  prtinary 
Insanity,  or  it  may  form  til*  final  ttage  of  mania  or  melan- 
cholia, —  Acute  primary  dementia,  a  lorm  of  temporary 
and  often  extreme  dementia  occurring  hi  the  young,  umi. 
ally  before  the  twentieth  year,  and  more  often  In  girls  than 
In  hoys,  accompanied  by  general  physical  elluustlovi.  and 
ensuing  on  conditions  likely  to  produce  eituiustkin,  iuch 
aa  scanty  or  improper  food,  rapid  growth,  overwork,  or 
dimluatiou.  Tha  prospect  of  complete  recovery  qniior 
proper  tersvlBiriit  It  very  good.  —  Dementia  panQytlca,  a 
'  Lt  (allure  ol  intnA«llght 


chronic  Inaanlty  beginning  In  alight  (allure  of  mind,  *llght 
chance  of  character,  and  iligbt  loss  o(  muacular  itrength 
and  accuracy  of  mntcular  adjuatment,  and  proceeding, 


1524 

They  brought  with  them  alao  beayde  theyr  trybuie  i 
signed  them,  further  to  drtnenU  the  favour  of  oure  t 
great  ptentle  of  vytaylea.  Kdtn,  tr.  of  P. 

Stella,  a  nymph  within  thla  wood,  .  .  . 
'11k  highest  In  his  fancy  Mood. 
An.l  »he  could  well  demrrif  this. 

M.  lunaton  (Arbar*  Bug  Oarner,  I.  S»X 

3.  To  deserve  to  lose  from  lack  of  merit  or 
desert. 

In  thy  creation,  although  thou  didat  not  daaervc  a  he- 
Ing,  yet  thou  demented  It  not, 

Jer.  Tartar,  Work*  fed.  ls»X  L  S70. 

II.  isfntss.  To  be  deserving ;  deserve. 

I  will  he  tender  to  hla  reputation. 

However  lie  demerit.   B.  Jimsem,  Volpooe,  lv,  1. 

demerit1*  (dS-mer'it),  n.   [Cf.  OP.  demerite,  de~ 
.  desert,  merit  (in  neut.  sense);  from  the 
see  demerit^,  r.]  That  which  one  merits ; 
desert. 

1W  many  heneflta  and  demerit*  whereby  they  obliged 
their  adherent*.  Ithryl  aciuired  thla  reputation. 

llottand.  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  110L 
We  have  heard  to  much  of  yoar  demerit 4, 
Thai  'twere  lnjuatice  not  to  cberiah  too. 

SAirfey,  Uumoroua  Courtier, 

demerit'-'t  (de-mer'lt),  r.  t.  [<  F.  dimeriter  = 
It.  demeritare,  deserve  ill,  do  amiss;  from  the 
noun  or  aa  freq.  of  the  earlier  verb,  OF.  aVw- 
rir,  <  ML.  demercre,  deserve  ill,  do  amiss,  <  L. 
de-  priv.  +  merere,  mereri,  deserve :  see  mcrif. 
Cf.  demerit1,  r.]  To  lower  the  merit  of;  dis- 
credit; depreciate. 

Faith  by  her  own  dignity  and  worth! neat  doth  not  de- 
merit Juatice  and  righteoaaneaa. 

By.  tfoottm,  C'hriatian  Manual,  tig.  c.  Iv. 

demerit9  (d§-mer'it),  n.  [<  OF.  demerite,  F. 
demeirite  =  Sp.  Pg.  denterito  =  It.  demerito,  de~ 
merto,  <  aflj.  demtritum,  fault,  demerit,  prop, 
neut.  of  tlemerittm,  pp.  of  dtmrrere,  deserve  ill, 
do  amiss:  see  demerit2,  v.  Cf.  <fci««Ttf'.  n.J 
That  which  merits  ill;  censurable  conduct; 
wrong-doing;  ill  desert:  opposed  to  merit. 

Mine  it  the  merit,  the  demerit  llllue.    DryuVn,  Fables. 

Be  |  William  I.I  took  no  Man  *  living  from  him,  nor  ills- 
IvaecM  d  any  of  their  (Kuda,  hut  tuck  only  whose  liemerit 

l.lil  [,■  III.  Ill  IOiWiiI  !l       hi  :|i.|i|  t  i.  i: 

Hater,  Chronicles,  p.  » 
Demerit  mark.  In  tchonla,  a  mark  for  bad  conduct  or 
d«llclency.=S)rn.  111  detert,  dellnouency. 

demerlaikt,  «.  [ME.  flemerUi/k,  earlier  dweo- 
merlak,  <  AH.  *rfrim«r,  in  enmp.  gedwimor,  j/e- 
dirimer,  geditomer,  an  illusion,  a  pltantom,  + 
Ide,  play.]    Magic;  witchcraft;  sorcery. 


itnpnlrvd. 


byd 


In  Itawen-devclopcd  atagnithc 
na  eatwclallj  i-f  Kraudeurim 
or  apofilrctlfonu  att*l•k^ 


Unal  iwalyala.  (roun.ntly  1L 

i  the  age*  of  Wand  Ml,  and  In  7  or  8  I 


and  by 
with 


Auatoenlcally  there  la  atrophy  of  the  fiber*  of  ncr- 
wnu  network  of  the  cerebral  rorh  i  and  Increaae  ot  the  *u*- 
tentacular  tlaaue  of  the  brain.  Alao  called  general  yarnly- 
tie,  i/rnrrat  parteie,  jmtaremte  ynrnlvti*,  partite  demen- 
tia, rirrkwie  nf  Ike  brain,  fenerrebritie.  perienceiAaltr 
memingHie  ii/tua  ehnmiea.  tneephaiitu  inierlilinlu  eor- 
tieatiM,  and  popularly  mtftenina  of  the  Avwin.  —  Senile  de- 
mentia, the  (allure  of  mind  which  <wcnra  In  advanced  lite. 
It  depend*  probably  In  part  on  arterial  ohatmrtion. 

demephitization  (de-mef'i-ti-xa'shon),  «.  [< 

drmephitee  +  -ati„n.]    The  act.  of  purifying 

from  mephitic  or  fonl  air. 
demephitixe  (de-mefitir.),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 

demri>kiti:ed,  ppr.  deme)tkiti:in,i.    (<  de.  priv. 

+  mephitin,  foul  air,  +  -izt.]    To  purify  from 

foul  or  unwholesome  air. 
demerget  (de-merj'),  r.  f.    [=  OF.  demergter.  < 

1..  demergere  =  It.  (lemergere,  plunge  into,  <  de, 

down,  +  merijere,  plunge:  see  merge,  and  cf. 

tlrmrrte,  immerm:]    To  sink  or  dip;  immerse. 

I  found  the  receiver  separated  from  It*  cover,  and  (he 
air  hreaklug  lorth  through  the  water  In  whh  h  It  waa  de- 

wer-rnt.  Botde,  Work*,  IV.  519, 

demerits  (de-mer'it),  r.  [<  L.  demerit**,  pp. 
of  itemerere,  also  deponent,  demerert,  merit  or 
deserve  (a  thing),  esp.  deserve  well  of  (a  per- 
son i,  <  ite,  of.  +  stcrprr,  sscrrri,  deserve,  merit : 
see  sucrif.  Cf.  de  merit*.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  de- 
merit;  earn. 


demi-bomb&rd 

among  his  tenants,  originally  called  bookland  or 
charter-land,  and  folk-land  or  estates  held  in 
villeinage,  from  which  sprang  copyhold  estates. 

Copyhold  eatatea,  however,  have  been  accounted  demesne; 
iHKauae  the  tenant*  are  ;udged  to  have  their  eatates  only 
at  the  will  ol  the  lord. 

en  wholly 
a  of  a  few  gentlemen 
JaStft 

8.  Any  estate  in  land. 

A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 

<H  tur  demesne*,  voutbiul,  and  nobly  train  il. 

Snot.,  R.  and  J,  111.  a. 
My  father's  dead  ;  1  am  a  man  of  war  too, 
Money*,  demeene*  ;  1  have  aliliM  at  aea  too,  csptalna. 

Pteteher,  Rule  a  Wife,  I.  h. 
The  demetnee  of  Jolm,  Lord  of  IMacsy,  .  .  .  amouutcMl 
to  more  than  eighty  towns  and  catties. 

treetatt,  Fcrd.  and  las..  Inu 

Ancient  demesne. collectively,  the  manor*  that,  accord. 
Ilia]  to  the  Donaiaday  tuaik,  were  actually  in  the  han.lt  of 
the  crown  at  the  time  ol  lUlward  the  l  on  feasor  or  William 
the  Conqueror,  though  lliey  may  have  been  aubaeqaeiilly 
granted  to  tenant*.  Demesne  lands,  land*  which  the 
lord  haa  not  let  out  In  tenancy,  but  has  reserved  for  hat 
own  use  and  <icc«patloa. 

Tlie  demeene  lande  of  the  crown  ...  were  abundantly 
auftVleiit  to  support  IU  dlgnit)  an.l  magnlSmtce. 

Italian,  Middle  Agra,  vili.  1 

In  Ms  demesne  as  of  fee.  Heo  demain. 

demesnial  (de-me'ni-al),  a.  [<  demesne  +  -ml.] 
Pertaining  to  a  demesne.  [Hare.] 

Demeter  (de-mo'ter).  ».  [L.,  <  Or.  &*p4rqn, 
Doric  ia/inTitp,  usually  explained  as  for  *r«u}- 
T1P>  <  VV<  =  Doric  rfd,  earth,  +  »»'/rijo  aa  E.  mother; 
but  the  identification  of  do,  which  is  found  in- 
dependently only  in  a  few  exclamatory  phrases, 
with  yv.  earth,  is  very  doubtful.]  In  one.  Hr. 
mt/tJi.,  the  goddess  of  vegetation  and  of  useful 


(ed.  Morris),  li.  1ML 
demerset  (de-mers'),  r.  f.    [<  L.  denernu.  pp. 
of  demergere,  plunge  into:  see  demerge.]  To 
plunge;  immerse. 

Tlie  receiver  lieing  erech-d,  the  mercury  will  again  be 
stagnant  at  the  liottom  of  the  phial,  anal  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  ...  will  be  found  demerted  In  It 

Bovie,  Works,  IV.  MS. 

demerged  (dci-merst'),  [<  I*  tiemenrmj,  pp.: 
see  drntcTsf.]  In  bot.,  situated  or  growing  un- 
der water:  applied  to  leaves  of  plants:  same 
as  tmbnirraed. 

demerBion  (de-mer'ahon),  n.  [<  LL.  detmer- 
»io(s-),  <  L.  <fcm<T»i«»,jrip.  of  demergere:  see  de- 
merge, demerge.]  1.  The  act  of  plunging  into 
a  fluid;  immersion. —  2.  The  state  of  oeing 
overwhelmed.  [Hare  or  obsolete  in  both  uses.] 
Hi.  sinking  and 


of  l.nll.Jhig*  Into  the  earth. 
Aoy,  DIm.  of  World,  v.  (  1. 

demeameriiation  (de-mez-mer-i-aa'ahpn),  ». 

The  act  of  demesmerizing. 
demesmerize  (de-mer/m^r-iz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  tiemesmeri:eet,  ppr.  demesemcricing.    [<  de- 
priv.  +  mtfmerize.]  To  relieve  from  mesmeric 
influence. 

demesne  (de-men'),  n,  [Early  mod.  E.  also  de- 
wetixne,  prt»p.  demain,  demean,  {  ME.  demetine, 
ilememe,  etc.,  <  OF.  demaine,  demeine,  etc.,  vars. 
of  dtimaine,  right  of  ownership,  power,  domin- 
ion, domain:  we  demain  and  domain.  The  cor- 
rupt spelling  demejme  I  cf.  OF.  demesne,  de-meierne, 
corrupt  spellings  of  rfV maise,  demeine.  adj.,  of  a 
domain)  has  Deen  preserved  through  legal  con- 
servatism.] If.  Power;  dominion;  possession. 
See  demain. 

Whether  from  the  circumstance*  of  their  origins!  for- 
mati.4i.or  from  the  prevalence  of  commendation  to  a  lord 
for  purposes  of  pnttevtlon,  the  bulk  of  Englith  villauct 
were  now  "ill  demettte  "  -  Hint  Is  to  say.  In  the  "domin- 
ion "  or  lordahlpof  some  thegu,  or  hithop,  or  in  that  of  the 
crown  itself.  .'.  IX.  iireen,  Coiiu,.  of  Eng..  p. 

2.  A  manor-house  and  the  land  adjacent  nrnear. 
which  a  lord  of  the  manor  keeps  in  his  own 
occupation,  for  the  use  of  his  family,  as  distill- 
ed from  his  tenemental  lands,  distributes! 


ftecm  u(  CmJot.  In  Ihc  Boluh 

fruits,  protectress  of  social  order  an<l  of  mar- 
riage; one  of  the  great  Olympian  deities,  she 

la  usually  associated,  and  even  confounded,  in  legend  and 
In  cult,  with  her  daughter  IVreephmie  iPruwerpinel  or 
Kora.  wlioae  rape  by  UadesfPlutoi  tymiMdiers  tome  of  the 
ni.  »t  pmfouiid  phase*  of  Hellenic  iny*tl«  Ism.  Ttlr  Komans 
of  the  end  of  the  republic  anil  id  the  empire  aaalnillatcd 
to  the  Hellenic  conception  o(  Demeter  the  primitive  Italic 
chthoulan  divinity  Ceres. 

demi  ide. mi' ),  ».    Same  as  demti,  2. 
deml-.    (OF.  F.  demi-,  <  OF.  F.  nVisj*,  half,  < 
L.  dissWlia,  half,  <  d*-,  apart,  + 
medtHei,  middle:  see  medial,  mid- 
die.  C.t.demt/.]  A  prefix  denoting 

'  half.'    It  occur*  especially  til  leclini 
cal  terms  taken  from  the  French. many  o( 
them  not  Anglkitcd.  especially  In  terms 
of  heraldry,  torttltcatlon.  etc.  It  la  alao 
freely  tu*^l  as  sn  Kncllsh  preWv,  In 
heraldry  the  half  of  an  animal  used  at 
a  liearfng  I*  always  the  upper  half  in- 
cluding the  head  and  fore  legs.  1  'auallv 
the  creature  Is  lu  ail  upright  attitude,  rampant,  comba- 
tant, or  the  like, 
demi-ass  (dem'i-Aa),  n.    A  book-name  of  the 
hemione  (Equta  hemianus),  translating  the  spe- 
cific name. 

demi-bain  (dem'i-ban),  it.  [F.,  <  dew*.,  half, 
+  bain,  a  bath.]    Same  as  demi-btith. 

demi  bastion  (dem'i-baa'tipn),  n.  [F.,  <  demi-, 
half,  +  bastion,  bastion.]  In  fort.,  a  bastion 
thut  has  onlv  one  face  and  one  flank. 

demi-bath  (dem'i-bath),  n.  [<  demi-  +  ftafs; 
cf.  dffftt-Au-in.j  A  bath  in  which  only  one  por- 
tion of  the  body  iB  immersed.    Also  demi-bain. 

demi-bombardt,  n.  A  cannon  used  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  having  some- 
bore. 
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... ,  _j  (d<sm'l-br**'*rt),  a.  In  plats- 
r,  the  partial  covering  of  the  tns,  usually 
worn  over  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk:  especially, 
that  covering;  the  upper  arm  at  the  back,  as 
distinguished  from  the  vambrace,  which  cov- 
ered the  arm  below  the  elbow.  Also  demigartte- 
bras. 

demi-cadence  (dem'i-ki'dons),  ».  In  music,  a 
half  cadence.  It  usually  denotes  the  progres- 
sion from  tonic  to  dominant.    See  cadence. 

demi-cannon  (dem'i-kan'on),  n.  A  name  given 
to  one  of  the  larger  kinds  of  heavy  gun,  aa 
used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  b  Ufa!  to  have  been  a  piece  having  a  bore  of  a*  luche*. 
ami  throwing  a  *hot  weighing  SSJ  pound*.  Socivc  antliora 
describe  It  aa  larger  than  thU 

demi-caponiere  (dem'i-kap-o-ner' ).  a.  In  fort.. 
a  ditch  so  arranged  that  a  tire  can  be  delivered 
from  one  side  only.    Also  hatf-caponierr. 

demicarllno  (dem"'i-kar-le'n6),  n.  A  coin  equal 
in  value  to  half  a  carlino. 

demi -castor  (dem'i-kAa'tor),  a.    1.  An  infe- 
rior quality  of  beaver.     Hence — 2f.  A  hat 
made  of  beaver  of  this  quality. 
I  know  In  that  more  wbUl  ^eJr^ynor*  tlmud 

V  enloe  b**»ita  to  and  drmr- 
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demigratftt  (dem'i-grat),  c.  i.  [<  L.  demiifroUu, 
pp.  of  demigrare,  migrate  from,  <  de,  from,  + 
migrare,  migrate :  see  migrate. )  To  emigrate ; 
expatriate  one's  self.  Cockeram. 

demigrationt  (dem-i-gra'sbon),  a.  [<  L.  rfemi- 
gratioln-),  <  demigrare,  migrate  from:  see  demi- 
grate.]    Emigration;  banishment. 

We  will  need*  bring  upon  ourselves  the  curse  of  Cain, 
to  put  ourselves  from  the  aide  of  Eden  Into  the  land  of 
.Nod,  that  ia,  uf  drmiyratvm.     Bp.  Halt,  U 11  j  Vadb!  |  SS. 


demi-greTieret  (dem'i-gro-vlir'),  a. 

drmt-iambe. 

demi-nagt.  «.  [Also  demi-hake,  demi-haque,  < 
demi-  +  'hag,  'hake,  'haque,  short  for  hagbut, 
hackbut.]  A  kind  of  firearm,  a  smaller  kind  of 
hackbut,  iu  use  in  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.   See  hackbut. 

Tho  short  gun,  the  haghut,  and  the  demt-kakt  were  <l-  - 
rlvaUvea,  In  the  natural  order  of  ovolqtlon,  from  the  hom- 
harda  of  <  Yccy  and  th«  more  perfect  tiloccs  of  artillery 
that  had  enabled  Henry  VII,  to  establish  hi*  supremacy 
over  the  remnant  of  the  nohloa  left  by  the  wara  of  the 
Jtoaea.  S.  Domtl,  Taiea  In  England,  III.  ftti 

deml-islandf  (dem'i-l'land),  n.  A  peninsula. 


a  Dorie  frieze  in  Roman,  Renaissance,  or  other 
debased  examples. 

demi-monde  (aem'i-roond),  n.  f  F. ,  < demi,  half, 
4-  Monde,  the  world,  society,  <  \*.  mundus,  the 
world:  see  mundane.]  1.  A  term  introduced 
by  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger  to  denote  ( as 
defined  by  himself)  that  class  of  women  who 
occupy  an  equivocal  position  between  women 
of  good  reputation  and  social  standing  on  tho 
one  hand  and  courtesans  on  the  other;  women 
of  equivocal  reputation  and  standing  in  society. 
—  3.  Commonly,  but  less  correctly,  courtezans 
in  general. 

demiostage  (dem-i-os'taj),  a.    A  variety  of 

tainin.    JHct.  of  Xeedlework. 

deml-parallel  (dein'i-par'a-lel),  n.  In  fort.,  a 
place  of  arms  between  the  second  and  third 
parallels,  designed  to  protect  the  head  of  the 
advancing  sap.    H'ilhctm,  Mil.  Diet, 

demi-parcfllt  (dem'i-pttr'sl),  ».  Tho  half;  the 
half  part. 

My  tongue  denies  for  to  let  forth 
The  demi  parcel  of  your  valiant  deed*. 


i-chamfron  (dem'i-eham'frgn),  n.  A  vari- 
ety of  the  cbamfron  that  covered  the  head  be- 
tween the  ears  and  the  forehead  as  far  aa  below 
the  eyes.  See  cbamfron. 
demidrcle  <dem'i-eer-kl),  a.  A  simple  instru- 
Basuring  and  indicating  angles, 
i  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  theodo- 
lite It  con*l*t*  easentlally  of  a  graduated  teal*  of  half 
a  circle  a  movable  rule  pivoted  on  the  center  to  aa  to 
ep  the  graduated  arc.  and  a  compass  to  ahow  the  mag. 
k  bearing*.  The  two  object*  whoae  angle  Is  to  lie 
i*ured  are  sighted  along  the  rule  and  along  Uie  diam- 
eter of  the  scale.    X.  H.  finiosf. 

demi-cniraaa  (dem '  i  -  kwe '  ras),  a.  The  demi- 
placate  or  pansiere. 

domi-culverin  (dera'i-kul'ver-in),  n.  A  kind 
of  caunou  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  It  la  deacrlbed  aa  having  a  bore  of 
•  |  Inches  and  throwlug  a  abut  weighing  Uj  pound*. 

They  had  planted  roe  throe  den»i-rW  nerval  Just  In  the 
rn  mill  i  I  the  i  rra.  h 

B.  Jonmn,  Every  Man  In  hi*  Humour,  til.  1. 

One  (piece  of  ordnance]  .  .  .  was  exceeding  great,  and 
about  sixteen*  foot*  long,  made  of  liraaie,  a  t/rmy  rWtwrfin. 

Ceryuf,  Crudltlea,  I.  1SS. 

demidelfy  (dem-i-de'i-fl),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

,t,;„„l.,tu,i,  ppr.  d-mvtr,jrnit.  [<  >h  mi-  t  u'-VV-J 

To  treat  as  a  demigod.  [Rare.] 

Thus  by  degree*  aelf  cheated  of  their  aound 
And  aober  Judgment  that  he  la  but  man. 
They  dmidnfii  awl  fume  hlin  to 
That  In  due  aeaaon  h*  forget*  It  too. 

Cuvyer,  Task,  v.  980. 

demi -distance  (dem'l-dls'ttna), «.  in  fort.,  tho 
distance  between  the  outward  polygon*  auu  the 


deird-fUtone  (dem'Wl'ton),  n.   In  mu»ic,  a  mi- 


demifarthing  (dem-l-far'raing),  n.  A  coin  of 
Ceylon  current  at  the  value  of  half  an  Eng- 
lish farthing,  or  one  fourth  of  a  Uuited  States 
cent. 

demi-galoniort  (dem'i-gul-o-nir'),  n.  A  vessel 
for  table  use,  apparently  of  the  capacity  of  half 
a  gallon.    See  galonirr. 

demigarde-braa  (dem'i-gftrd'bras),  a.  Same 
as  ilrmi-lira.yD'irt, 

demi-ganntlet  fdcra'i-gant'lot),  a.  In  surg.,  a 
bandage,  resembling  a  glove,  used  in  setting 
disjointed  fingers. 

demigod  (dem'i-god),  n.  [Formerly  as  demy- 
god;  <  demi-  +  god;  cf.  F.  demi-dieu. ]  An  in- 
ferior or  minor  deity;  one  partaking  of  the 
divine  nature ;  specifically,  a  fabulous  hero 
produced  by  the  intercourse  of  a  deity  with  a 
mortal. 

lie  took  hi*  leave  of  them  whoae  eye*  box)  him  farcwel 
with  tear*,  fnakLng  temple*  to  him  aa  to  a  demi-ood. 

Sir  /'.  Sulnry, 

We  .  .  .  find  ourselves  to  have  been  deceived,  they  de« 
daring  theinaelvee  la  the  end  to  be  frail  men.  whom  we 
judged  dentiood*.  Uoaktr,  Ecclea.  Polity,  VIL  Si. 

To  be  god*,  or  angel*,  drmerwf* 

Jk-nW,  P,  U,  I*.  S87. 
View  him  [Voltaire]  at  Pari*  In  hi*  but  career, 
Surrounding  throng*  the  demigod  revere. 

CoKjier,  Truth,  L  Sli. 

demigoddess  (dem'i-f^xi'es).  n.  A  female  deity 
of  the  minor  or  inferior  order. 


...  the  Turk*  were  to  have  had  the 
booty  was  almost  In  manner  an  bland.  .  .  . 
Thu*  wiu  the  Persian  annle  «(ult*  discomfited  In  tlUa  demi. 
utaud.  KmtU*.  HUt.  Turk*. 

demi-jambet,  a.  A  piece  of  armor  covering  the 
front  of  the  leg  only.  Compare  bainberg.  Also 
called  demi-ftrcriere. 

demijohn  (dem'i-jon),  a,  [An  aecom.  (as  if 
demi-  +  John)  of  F.  damejeanne,  a  demijohn,  an 
accom.  (as  if  Dame  Jeanne,  Lady  Jane)  of  Ar. 
damagan,  a  demijohn,  said  to  be  so  called  from 
Damagan,  a  town  in  northern  Persia,  once  fam- 
ous for  its  glass-works.  The  forced  resemblance 
to  John  is  in  accordance  with  the  humorous 
colloquial  use  of  proper  names  as  names  for 
vessels;  examples  are  Jack1,  jtlft,  and  (prob.) 
jngi :  see  these  words.  ]  A  large  glass  vessel 
or  bottle  with  a  bulging  body  and  small  neck, 
usually  eased  in  wiekerwork.  but  sometimes  iu 
a  wooden  box  with  a  notch  in  the  top  extend- 
ing over  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  for  convenience 
in  pouring  out  its  contents. 

demi-lance  :<lern'l-l&na),  n.  1.  A  short  and 
light  spear  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

afar  they  throw, 
tholkga  to  gall  the  foe. 

Drydrn,  .1  ii'.  11. 

S.  A  lightly  armed  horseman,  especially  one 
armed  with  a  demi-lance.  The  deml-lanc**  teem  to 

have  succeeded  the  hobbler.  of  the  middle  agea,  and  to 
have  been  Uie  prototypea  of  the  more  modern  light  horse. 

Pedro,  did  you  aend  for  thb  tailor?  or  yon.  Moncado? 
nil*  light  >  rench  dmUaaet  that  follow*  nsf 

Fltteher  and  Houtty,  Maid  tn  the  Mill,  III.  t 

To  equip,  In  especial,  a*  many  dtmi-Umett,  or  light 
horsemen,  a*  they  could,  ami  to  meet  the  Inike  at  Walden. 

R.  W.  fXron,  Hist,  fhurch  of  Eng.  xv. 

3.  The  armor  worn  by  such  a  horseman,  con- 
sisting of  open  helmet,  breast-  and  back-pieces, 
usually  fitted  with  pauldrons,  tassets,  and, 
rarely,  brassarts  or  demi-brassarta. 

Also  formerlv  dimUance. 
demilune  (dem'i-lun),  a.  and  a.    [F.,  <  demi, 
half,  +  lune, moon:  see /«»«.]  L  «.  1.  Acres- 
cent. 

■  of  alone  of  the  *hape  of  a  ifemi- 
t  middle  of  tike  concave. 
H.W  .V«t»,  Lord  OuUford,  L  S2S. 


demf-pauldron  (dem'i-pal'dron),  w. 
for  the  shoulder;  the  smaller  pauldron  of  the 
close  of  tho  fifteenth  century. 

demi-pectinate  (dem'i-pek'ti-nat),  a.  Pecti- 
nate on  one  side  only,  as  the  antenna  of  an  in- 
sect; semi-penniform. 

demi-plke  (dem'i-pik),  a.    Same  as  sDonfoon. 
demi-placard  (dem'i-pUk'ird),  n.    In  armor, 
same  as  demi-ptacate. 

dami-placate  (dem'i-pla'kat),  a.  A  piece  of 
plate-armor  covering  a  part  only  of  the  breast 
or  of  tho  back,  used  either  alone  or  over  a  gam- 
beson  or  similar  coat  of  fence,  or  forming  part 
of  an 


In  which  theae  .mall  cell. 
Ancyc.  DnJ.,  XVII.  07S. 

2.  In  fort,  an  outwork  consisting  of  two  faces 
and  two  little  flanks,  constructed  to  oover  the 
curtain  and  shoulders  of  the  bastion. 

Ho  laid  hU  hand,  a*  Drayton  might  have  said,  on  that 
stout  bastion,  horn-work,  ravelin,  or  dnniline  which 
formed  the  ootworka  to  tie  «!ts-lel  of  hi*  purple  Uie  of 
man.  KayUy,  Weal  ward  Ho.  vlll. 

Demilunes  of  Heldenhain.  Same  a*  emcenlt  of  Oia- 
»«»'  (which  tea,  under  creenrnf). 

LT,  a.  Crescent-shaped. 


m 

cat 


the  serous  cells  which  are  present 
In  the  auh-maxlllary  gland  of  the 


In  fort.,  that  part 
s  after  the  flank  is 


i-gt>rge  (dem'i-gdrj).  n. 
of  the  polygon  which  remains 
raised,  and  goes  from  the  curtain  to  the  angle 
of  the  polygon.    It  is  half  of  the  vacant 
of  or  entrance  into  a 


I'ror.  Hoy.  Sue.,  X'XXVIII. 

(dem'i-men-to-niir'),  n.  In 
armor,*,  mentonniere  for  the  tilt,  protecting  the 
left  sido  strongly,  high  and  heavy,  and  secured 
firmly  to  the  breastplate,  but  leaving  the  right 
side  unprotected.  Compare  jiut. 
demi-metamorphosis  (dem ' i-met-a-mor'M- 
sis),  n.  Incomplete  or  imperfect  metamorpho- 
sis, as  of  an  insect;  hemimetabolism. 
demi-metope  (dem'i-met'6-pe),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
found  at  the  angles  of 


SKTC. 

demiqnaver  (dem'i-kwa'ver),  n.  In  miiiic,  a 
sixteenth  note.    Also  called  aemiquarer. 

demi-relief  (dem'i-re-lef'J,  n.  Same  as  meao- 
rilicro. 

demirep  (dem'i-rep).  n.    [Said  to  be  short  for 
'demi-rrputatiim.]  A  woman  of  <" 
tation  or  suspected  chastity. 

The  Sirens  .  .  .  were  reckoned  among  tho  i 
well  aa  the  oVaai'-rrj*  of  antiquity. 

Dr.  hnrtu;,,  II  1st.  MUSIC,  I.  SOS. 

demirepdom  (dem'i-rep-dum),  «.  [<  demirep 
+  -ttosi.J  Demireps  collectively;  the  demi- 
monde. 

Him,  Lady  B.,  and  demirepdom. 

Carlyie,  In  Fronde,  I.  1ST. 

demi-revetment  (dem'l-r§-vet'ment),  n.  In 
fort.,  that  form  of  retaining-wall  for  tie  faeo 
of  a  rampart  which  is  earned  up  only  as  high 
as  cover  exists  in  front  of  it,  leaving  above  it 
the  remaining  height,  in  the  form  of  an  earthon 
mound  at  the  natural  elope,  exposed  to  but  in- 
vulnerable by  shot. 

demiaability  (de-ml-xa-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  demis- 
able :  see  -bilitj/.}  In  late,  tho  stato  of  being 
demisable. 

demisable  (d{<-mr*a-bl),  a.    [<  (Jnwise  +  -able.] 

That  may  be  demised  or  leased  :  as,  an  estate: 

demisable  bv  copy  of  court-roll, 
demlaang  (uem'i-sang),  «.    [<  F.  demisang;  < 

dtmi,  half,  ■♦•  sang,  blood.]    In  law,  ono  who  is 

of  half-blood. 

demise  (il9-mlx'),  n.  [<  OF.  demis,  desmis,  fem. 
demise,  F.  demis,  demise,  pp.  of  OF.  demcttre, 
F.  demcttre,  resign,  <  L.  ' 
away,  resign,  dismiss:  see  < 
is*.]  If.  Transfer;  transmi 
tion,  as  of  a  right  or  an  estate  in  < 
of  death,  forfeiture  of  title,  etc. 

The  greato  Convention  resolved  that  King  Jam**  hav. 
Ing  deserted  tho  kingdom  ,  .  ,  had  by  demur  altdlcaled 
himself  and  wholly  vacated  his  right. 

Arw.vn,  [Mary,  Jan.  ii,  less. 

2.  In  law.  a  conveyance  or  transfer  of  an  es- 
tate by  will  or  lease  in  fee,  for  life  or  for  a 
term  of  years ;  in  modern  use,  a  lease  for  years. 
Uence  —  3.  Death,  especially  of  a  sovereign 
or  other  person  transmitting  important  pos- 
sessions or  great  fame:  often  used  as  a  mere 
euphemism  for  dtati 
tion. 

So  tender  b  the  law  of 
his  |  the  king  s!  d 
trolly  called  his 


supposing  even  a  possibility  of 
i  is  gen. 


else,  i'oln., 
tde 


The  crown  at  the  moment  of  demit  most  descend  to  the 
next  heir.  Macavlau. 

Demise  and  redemise,  a  conveyanet  where  there  arc 
mutual  leases  made  from  one  to  another  of  the  sai 
or  something  oct  of  It-ByjL  8.  OentA,  ZJeceosr,  , 
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demise 

demise  (dv-mis').  «"•;  pret.  and  pp.  demur*!, 
ppr.  demising.  (<  demue,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
bequeath;  grant  by  will. 


.to  any  child  of  mine? 

SAat.,  Rich.  IIL.  It.  «. 

S.  In  lav,  to  transfer  or  convey,  ae  an  estate, 
for  life  or  for  years;  lease. 

The  goveroour  and  treasurer,  hjr  order  of  the  general 
court.  .11.1  drmUr  to  Kdwaed  t'onTcrae  the  ferry  between 
boston  and  chaxlestown. 

WinlJtnp,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  til. 

The  word*  grant  and  drmim  in  a  lease  for  i ran  create 
an  Implied  warranty  of  title  and  a  covenant  for  quiet  en- 
joyment Justice  Sntjnv,  tti  V. .».,  Ion. 

IX,  intrant.  To  pass  by  bequest  or  inheri- 
tance ;  descend,  us  property. 

Now  arose  a  difficulty  —  whether  the  property  of  the 
late  King  demised  to  the  king  or  to  Ute  crown. 

GrrriUr.  Memoir*.  Jan.  1B2S. 

demiaemiquaver  (demM-aem-iJawri'ver),  ».  In 
musical  notation,  a  note      k,    *>  f= 
relatively  equivalent  in    JJ    g     —  -q 
time-value  to  half  of  a     \     ,      ,  rf 
semiquaver;  a  thirty-sec- 
ond note.  Its  form  is  either  a  or  6  when  alone, 

or  f  or  d  when  in  groups  Dsmlssmlquavsr 

rest,  tn  mistral  notation,  a  rect  orilgn  for  a»  alienee  equiv- 
alent in  time-value  to  a  demisetniquaveror  *,  thirty  aevond 
note ;  a  thirty. eeeond  real-    Ila  form  i>  :  . 


(dem'i-sent),  n.  [<  OF.  demiceinct,  a 
half -eirdlo,  <  oVuiii-,  half,  +  eeinet,  girdle :  see 
wntf.J  A  form  of  girdle  worn  by  women  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

dera;  sheath  (dem'i-sheth),  n.  In  entom.,  ono 
of  a  pair  of  plates  or  channeled  set«e  which, 
when  united,  form  a  tube  encircling  an  organ  : 
specifically  applied  to  elongate  organs  which 
cover  the  ovijiositor  of  iehueuinons  and  some 
other  insects. 

demisphere  (dem'i-sfer),  n.  [OF.  demisphere, 
<  (/run-,  hulf.  +  sphere,  sphere.]  Same  as  hemi- 
sphere. [Rare.] 

demiss  idA-mis'),  a.  [=  OF.  demis,  desmis  = 
hip.  demiso  s=  Pg.  demisso  sa  It.  dimuuno,  dtmes- 
*o,  humble,  submissive,  <  L.  oVmtiuriui,  pp.  of  rfe- 
,  let  down,  cast  down:  sec  nVrotfl.]  1. 
humble;  abject.  [Rare.] 

lie  down.'  di-se«nd.st,  like  a  moat  rfentuw 
And  shjccl  thrall,  in  Ib-shea  fralle  attyre. 

.N'peissrr,  Heavenly  Love. 

Neither  la  humility  a  rlrltii*  made  up  of  wearing  old 
cloth.*,  ...  or  of  sullen  gnitarea,  or  demur  behaviour. 

Jtr.  Tafdor,  Works  (ed.  1S3S),  I.  sui 

3.  In bot., depressed;  flattened.  E.  Tuckcrman. 
demission1  (dv-miah'on),  n.  [<  OF.  demission, 
F.  deminion  =  Sp.  demivum  =  Pg.  demu'Ho  = 
It.  dimtuorione,  a  humbling,  lnwering,  <  I,,  de- 
missio(n-),  a  letting  down,  lowering,  sinking, 
abatement.  <  drmittere,  let  down,  lower,  demii: 
see  dem i i 1 .  ]  A  lowering;  degradation;  depres- 
sion. 

Demisrian  at  mind.  Hammond,  Worki.  I.  29a. 

Their  omission  or  their  drmitrion  to  a  lower  rank. 

The  American,  VL  SI*. 

demission3  (de-miah'on),  n.    [<  OF.  demission. 
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fonses  than  taasrts,  and  often  without  Iran  gauntlrt*,  thua 

closely  resembling  the  corselet.    See  eorseirt,  5. 

demit  M  (d£-rait'),  r.  t.  [<  L.  <iem»tfer«,  pp.  dt- 
niisn**,  send  down,  drop  dow  n,  cast  down,  low- 
er, let  fall,  <  de,  down,  +  sniffcre,  send:  see 
mission,  and  cf.  admit,  commit,  emit,  etc.  Cf. 
also  ffewifa  =  dtmit.]  1.  To  lower;  cause  to 
droop  or  hang  down;  depress. 

They  (peacocks)  presently  <femi<  and  let  fall  the  same 
Itheir  trains).  Sir  T.  Bmnu,  Vulg.  Err.,  III.  27. 


of  a  horse,  in  which  he  makes  a  half  turn  with 
the  fore  legs  raised. 

Httx-Rnatare,  ,  .  .  making  drmi-rcite  In  air, 
fried,  "  \S  here  a  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 
To  right  for  aurh  a  land  T  "     .v.,r( ,  Mamiion,  i »  ae 

detni-wolf  (dem'l-wtilf),  n. ;  pi.  demi-wolre* 
(wolvi).   A  half-wolf;  a  mongrel 
dog  and  a  wolf. 


2.  To  submit;  humble. 

Hh*.  being  bcarco-bo  , 
drudgery.  SorrU. 

demit2  :  dv-n.it'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  demitted, 
ppr.  demiiting.  [=  OF.  demetre,  denmetre,  den- 
mettre,  F.  demettre  =  Pr.  (iemefre  =  Sp.  Pg.  di- 
mitir  =  It.  dimettere,  <  L.  dimittere,  send  away, 
dismiss,  let  go,  release,  <  di-,  dig-,  away,  apart, 
+  mittere,  send.  Cf.  dimit,  a  doublet  of  demtf*, 
and  see  dismiss,  etc.]    It.  To  let  go;  dismiss. 

let  tu  here  demit  one  apider  and  ten  fliae. 

//cjnroo.f.  Spider  and  fly  (1568), 

2.  To  lay  down  formally,  as  an  office;  resign; 
relinquish;  transfer. 

The  rot  of  the  Inrda  enterprlarra,  after  they  bad  aecured 
the  queen  in  Lochlerln,  began  to  consult  how  to  get  h-  r 
majeaty  counaelled  to  demit  the  goremment  to  the  prtnee 
her  eon.  Mrtrili,  Memoirs,  p.  b6. 

(ieneral  C.wiway  oVmirtni  hla  t 
expired,  of  oourac.  Hume, 


dtxminirion,  V .' demimtibn  = 


P 


fflee,  and  my  coinmiMton 
1'rirate  CarTespondeocc. 

demi-tint  (dem'i-tint),  ».  [<  rfr-mi-  -t-  tisf,  after 
F.  dctMi'-fWiifc'.  Cf.  mr:ntint.}  In  painting,  a 
gradation  of  color  between  positive  light  and 
(lositive  shade.    Commonly  called  half-lint. 

demitone  (dem'i-ton).  ».  Iu  miuie,  same  its 
semitone.    [Little  uxed.] 

demiurge  (dem'i-erj),  n.  [<  Jj.  demiurgnt,  <  Or. 
Arj/unvfi;  of,  eoiitr.  of  earlier  (Kpie)  <Ji///<o«(jjo(,  lit. 
a  worker  for  the  people,  a  handicraftsman,  a 
skilled  workman,  a  maker,  an  architect,  the 
Maker  of  the  world,  tho  Creator  (see  def.),  < 
Sijuue,  °f  'he  people  (<  iS/raf,  the  i>eople),  +  'l/t- 
ynv,  work,  ';»)or,  a  work,  —  E.  irriri'.J  1.  A 
maker  or  creator;  the  Creator  of  the  world; 
specifically,  a  sunernul  being  iiuattined  by  aoiuo 
as  the  creator  of  the  world  m  subnrtli nation  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  In  thrOnoatic  ayatem  the  Demi, 
urge  (alao  tilled  Arcliun,  and  Jahlabaoth,  or  eon  of  Ciena* 
was  repreaeuted  aa  the  chief  of  the  lowest  order  of  apiriU 
or  coin  at  the  riiToma.  Mingling  with  Cham,  he  er..lv,  ,| 
fruin  it  a  curnorewl,  animated  world.  He  could  not,  bow- 
ever,  impart  to  man  the  true  aotil  or  jwewjioi.  but  onlv  a 
a.muono  one,  forhe.  He  waa  IdentWed  with  the  Jcho. 
vnli  <if  the  Jewa,  and  waa  by  Kmc  regarded  aa  the  origi- 
nator of  eviL 

God  defined  aa  Flint  Cause  .  .  .  would  not  be  God,  but 
a  demiurge,  or  subordinately  creative  deity,  create*!  to 
create  the  world.  UaOarrm,  Phil. of  Reflection,  III.  XL  Ift 

It  la  much  easier  to  believe  that  in  some  way  unknown 
to  nor  finite  Intelligence  the  power  and  goodiirea  of  0<h1 
are  compatible  with  the  eilitenew  of  erll  than  that  the 
world  la  the  work  of  an  inferior  dmiurjsu  or  other  demon. 

Kdinburyh  JUv. 

The  ODoetiea  agreed  In  attributing  the  world  in  which 
we  live  to  an  Angel,  or  a  ttrmtirae.  Inferior  to  the  Infl- 
nlle  tlod.       K  /',  FUhrr,  Begin,  of  Chrtttlanlty,  p.  SS.V 

In  some  PeloponneNian  states  of  ancient 


Ah  by  the  name  oTd.)»nv  <Um'"^^:.  IVbeKjII.  t. 
demobilization  (de-mo'bi-li-za'shon),  n.  [<  F. 
demobilisation,  <  demobilixer,  demobilize !  see 
demobilize.]  The  act  of  disbanding  troops;  the 
reduction  of  military  armaments  to  a  peace 
footing;  the  condition  of  being  deiiiobillr.««d. 
and  not  liable  to  be  moved  on  service.  Also 
written  demobilisation.  See  mobilization. 
demobilize (do-mo'bi-lU),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
mobilized, ppr.  demobilizing.   [<  F.  dtmohuiser,  < 

dr%-  priv.  +   iWr.  tnobiliie:  see  mobifire.] 

To  disband;  change  from  a  condition  of  mobi- 
lization. Also  written  demobilise. 
democracy  (drj-mok'ra-ai).  «.;  pi.  democracies 
(-six).  [Formerly  democraty,  democratie;  <OF. 
democratic,  F.  democratie  (f  pron.  s)  =  rip.  Pg. 
democracia  =  It.  drmocrorio;  aa  P.  G.  demokrntie 
—  Dan.  Sw.  demokrati,  <  Or.  dnunaporia,  popular 
government  (cf.  (S^<o«ocrrrio»Jii<,  have  popular 
government),  <  i^uoc,  the  people,  +  Kpaniv,  rule, 
be  strong,  <  isoiro(,  Htrength,  <  aysart't,  strong,  = 
Goth,  hardus  =  E,  hard,  q.  v.]  1.  Government 
by  the  people ;  a  system  of  government  in  which 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  is  exercised  directly  by 
them  or  their  elected  agents. 

The  majority,  having  the  whole  power  of  the  commu- 
nity, may  employ  all  that  power  in  making  laws,  and  ex- 
ecullng  those  laws;  and  there  the  form  of  the  government 
La  a  perfect  (/einoerueir.  l*<k*. 

In  thia  open  rfemnieroer/  |of  the  town  meeting],  every 
opinion  had  utterance ;  every  objection,  every  tact,  every 
acre  of  land,  every  bushel  of  rye,  its  entire  Height. 

/tWrwit,  lllet  libtcoiirac  at  Concord. 

2.  A  state  or  civil  body  in  which  the  people 
themselves  exercise  all  legislative  authority, 
and  confer  all  executive  and  judicial  powers, 
either  by  direct  collective  action  or  through 
elected  representatives.  Athena  and  annte  of  the 
other  ani-lent  lireek  states,  and,  within  the  limits  of  their 
power,  the  can  tun  of  Atipenxcll  In  Switzerland  and  the 
towns  of  the  northern  I  nlted  States,  are  instances  of  de 
mocrariea  of  the  first  claaa.  In  democratic  republics  irrrj. 
erally,  however,  all  jpower  la  exercised  by  delegated  sti- 
thortly.    See  rejssMic. 

3.  Political  and  social  equality  in  general :  a 
state  of  society  in  which  no  hereditary  differ- 
ences of  rank  or  privilege  are  recognized :  op- 
posed to  aristocracj/. 

Rank  nor  name  nor  pomp  has  be 
In  the  grave  a  drmarnuf. 

WhUtier,  Grare  by  the  Uke. 

4.  leap.)  In  V.  S.  poUU  hist. :  (a)  The  system 
of  principles  held  by  the  Democratic  part  v. 
Bee  democra  tic.  (6)  The  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  collectively. 


dimis'So  =  It.  dimtwrkmc,  a  giving  up,  resigna- 
tion, demising,  dismission,  <  L.  iwnw^-i,  a 
sending  away,  dismission,  discharge,  <  disnif- 
tere,  send  away,  dismiss:  see  demit*  =  dimit, 
dismiss,  and  cf/,  dimissitm  and  dt^Marton,  doub- 
lets of  demission'*.]  A  laying  or  letting  down; 
relinquishment ;  resignation;  transference. 

Even  in  an  active  lite  .  .  .  some  rtweesee  and  temporary 
dernwauiu  of  the  world  are  moat  expedient. 

Jtr.  raptor.  Works  (ed.  1SJ5\  1.  fas, 

Inexormhle  rigour  Is  worse  than  a  buche  demisvaon  of 
sovereign  authority.  Sir  R.  L' Krtrantr. 

demissionary1  (de-mish'rm-fa-ri),  a.  [<  demis- 
tionl  +  -<iry*.]  Degrading;  tending  to  lower 
or  degrade. 

demissionary-  (dA-mlsh'^n-tt-ri),  a.   [<  demis- 

itum't  -f*  -orul.  Cj.  F.  drmissionnaire  —  Pg.  de- 
missaonarto,  one  who  has  resigned  an  office.] 
Pertaining  to  the  transfer  or 
estate  by  lease  or  will 


Qponnenian  state 
Greece,  one  of  a  class  of  public  officers  who 
in  some  eases  appear  to  have  constituted  the 
chief  executive  magistracy, 
demiurgeous  (dem'i-er-jus),  a.  [<  demiurge  + 
-o«.».  J  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  demi- 
urge; of  demiurgic  character.  [Rare.] 

There  Is.  In  our  drunken  land,  a  certain  privilege  ex- 
tended to  drunkenness  ,  .  .  Our  drmiarartnu  lire.  Grundy 
smiles  apologetically  on  ita  victims 
ft  L.  Sttrmmm.  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books,  Fref. 

demiurgic,  demlnrgieal  (dem-l-er'jlk,  -jl-kal), 
a,  f <  If.  as  if  mflemiurgicHS,  (  Gr.  Cypinvpy iko\ , 
<  it7(uoopyor,  demiurge :  see  desiiarjif.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  demiurge,  or  to  the  act  or  process  of 


(de-mis'iv),  a.    [As  demiss  +  -ire.] 
ei  downcast;  demiss. 

The,  pray  with  dernier*  eyelids,  and  sitting  with  their 
mro  deflected  under  them,  lo  allew  their  fear  and  revcr. 
■me.  /.lint,  11m  Hmiiaua,  1^  7S. 

Slyt  (de-tniK'li),  adr.  In  a  humble  manner. 
SSOry  (<l\»-mis'9-ri),  a.  [Var.  of  dimisrorii, 
q.  v.]  In  Nrvifs  /<rir,  temling  to  the  resignation 
or  laying:  down  of  un  office. 
demi-SUit  (dem'i.antl,  n.  The  suit  of  light  ar- 
mor coiuwou  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  later. 
In  Ita  later  form  It  «s»  without  Jerot.cs  or  other  I.-.-  de- 


Far  hcyond  all  other  political  powers  of  ChrlaUanity  la 
the  ifewnairm.-  jRiwerof  this  religion  over  the  kingdoms 
of  human  opinion.  JJr  t/wiKYy. 

To  play  the  |«rt  of  a  demiurge  waa  a  delight  to  Shelley ; 
cvt.n  to  have  an  Iritervet  In  the  <femiurf«>  cifort  was  ho 
mean  happiness.  ti.  ftovdm,  Shelley,  II.  ,HH. 

demi-Tambrace(dem'i-vamMiras),  it.  In  armor, 
a  plate  of  iron  protecting  the  outside  of  the 
forearm,  and  adjusted  over  a  sleeve  of  mail  or 
a  sleeve  of  gamboined  work. 

demi-villt  (dem'i-vil),  n.  In  lair,  a  half-vill, 
consisting  of  five  freemen  or  frank-pledges, 

demi-YOl  (dem'i-voll,  it.  In  her.,  a  single  wing 
of  a  binl.  used  as  a  bearing. 

demi-volt  (dem'i-volt).  n.    [<  F.  demi-mlte.  <  l*"*'; 
demi-,  half.  +  rolfc,  aleap.  vault :  see  ronlft.]  In 
the  stanrwt,  ono  of  the  seven  artificial  motion* 


|The  Miaaouri  controveray]  waa  a  political  movement 
for  the  Isslance  of  power,  balked  by  the  Northern  demor- 
racy,  who  aaw  their  own  overthrow  and  Uie  eventual  sep 
i  of  tlw  Stale*,  In  tho  establishment  of  geographical 
lod  by  a  slavery  and  autl-slsvery  line. 

T.  U.  Benton,  Thirty  Years,  I.  la 

6.  In  a  collective  sense,  the  people;  especial- 
ly, tho  people  regarded  as  exercising  political 
powers. 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  e!i«|uenco 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  dnnoernti*. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  It.  SrU- 

Sortal  democracy.  Bee  racial. 
democrat  (demVi-krat).  n.  [=  D.  < 
O.  Dan.  Sw.  oVmoJtraf,  <  F.  dtmoerate  =  8p. 
rrofo  =  Pg.  democrata,  <  NL.  'democrata,  <  Gr. 
dnuasfMT-,  base  of  &ijuokpar-ih-6f,  firifioKpar-ta :  see 
democratic,  democracy?]  1.  One  who  believes 
in  or  adheres  to  democracy  as  a  principle  of 

government  or  of  organized  society;  one  who 
elieves  in  political  and  natural  equality:  au 
opponent  of  arbitrary  or  hereditary  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  privilege:  opposed  to 
focruf. 

Uke  most  women  of  first-rate  ability,  she  waa  at  I 
a  rfeuinrrar !  rank  wee  her  cwnT«nlen«e,  but  ahe  had  no 
respect  tor  It  or  Iwllct  In  It.    J.  Hauthomt,  Iwat,  p.  tST. 

2.  f«7i).]  A  member  of  the  Democratic  party 

in  the  Vnited  States. 

The  name  JViii<«-nif,  now  In  as*  by  one  of  the  great 
parties  >oith  and  South,  was  originally  a  term  of  re. 
iiriMieb,  like  thst  of  Js.  ol.ln,  sn.1  aulsu-quentl  v  like  that  of 
Wofoco,  and  h»a  l«ii  fris-ly  iicve]i4ed  at  the  South  only 


liuoled  by 
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Attnocrat 

3.  A  U«ht  wagon  without  a  top,  containing  sev- 
eral seats,  and  usually  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Originally  called  democratic  teagon.  [Western 
and  Middle  U.  8.]—  Sodal  democrat.  See  social, 
democratic  (ilem-o-krat'ik),  a.  [=  F.  demo- 
cratique  =  Bp.  Pg.  It.  democratico  (cf.  D.  tlemo- 
kratitck  a  G.  demokratitxk  =  Dan.  Kw.  dewo- 
iratitk),  <  NL.  'aVmocrafictw,  <  Or.  'V<> unpa :.■(.■< , 
<  ^rjfUMparia,  democracy :  see  democrat. .]  1 .  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  democracy  as  a 
principle  of  government. 

The  democratic  theory  U  that  those  constitutions  m 
likely  to  prove  steadiest  which  hare  the  broadest  base, 
tli.it  the  right  tu  rate  make*  a  safety-rain  of  every  voter, 
and  that  the  beat  way  of  teaching  a  man  how  to  vote  la  to 
give  nun  the  chance  of  practice.         LomtL,  Democrac  j. 

3.  [cap.oTLe.']  In  V. S. politics,  of, pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Democratic  party; 
being  a  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party:  as, 
a  Democratic  newspaper;  the  Democratic  plat- 
form ;  a  XAtfjNOfrafie  convention. 

Ha  was  dsineercfu-,  not  In  the  modern  aenae  of  too  term, 
as  never  bolting  a  caucus  nomination,  and  never  thinking 
differently  from  the  actual  administration ;  but  on  prln- 
cipls.  **  founded  In  a  strict.  In  contradistinction  to  a  lath 
tudlnsrlau,  construction  of  the  constitution. 

r.  //.  Btntvn,  Thirty  Yean,  IX  188. 

8.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  democracy 
as  a  social  principle;  maintaining  or  manifest- 
ing equal  natural  rights  and  privileges ;  hence, 
free  from  forced  inequality  or  servility ;  being 
on  a  common  level:  opposed  to  aristocratic:  as, 
a  democratic  community  or  assemblage;  demo- 
era  tic  manners —  Democratic  party,  a  political  party 
of  the  United  state*,  who**  distinctive  principles  are  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  the  general  government  Slid  those  re- 
served to  the  States,  and  the  feast  possible  Interference 
of  government  with  individual  and  local  liberty  of  action. 
Hence  It  has  apposed  national  ccntralUallull,  supported 
liberal  extensions  of  the  electoral  franchise,  advocated 
low  tariff  duties  with  a  view  to  revenue  rather  than  pro- 
tection, and  contended  for  close  limitation  of  the  object* 
of  public  expenditure.  It  waa  at  first  known  as  the  Anll- 
KVilerHl  party,  then  took  the  name  of  Republican,  and 
finally  (about  UW)  Hurt  of  llemocratic  Republican,  which 
la  Mill  Its  formal  ilvslipiatloii ;  but  it  waa  many  years  be- 
fore Democratic  was  generally  accepted  as  lu  shortened 
name  instead  of  kcmwlican,  the  change  beginning  about 
isiu.   See  JbpvMican. 

democratical  (dcm-o-krat'i-kal\  a.  and  n.  L 
a.  Characterized  by  democracy;  of  a  demo- 
cratic nature  or  tendency;  democratic. 

Although  their  rondlttou  and  fortunes  may  place  them 
many  sphere*  above  lite  multitude,  yet  are  ther  still 
within  the  linn  of  rulgarltle,  and  the  bcuuxratinit  cue- 
mie>  of  truth.  Sir  T.  Hrvmt.  Pseud.  Bold,  (losd).  I.  lr.  IS. 

Rrery  orpanslon  of  the  scheme  of  government  they  |the 
framersof  the  American  Oust  It  utlou  1  elaliorated  has  been 
in  a  tUmoeratieat  direction.  LowtU.  Duniocracy. 

U.  n.  Same  as  democrat,  1.  Hohltet. 
democratically  (dem-^-krat'l-kal-i),  otto.  In 
a  democratic  manner. 

The  democralleal  embassy  was  dmtxratieall)/  received, 

Algernon  Sidney. 

democratiet,  s.    See  democrats. 

democratiflable  (dem'^kTat-i-lTa-W),  a.  [< 
'democrat!/!/  democraf  +  •i-fy)  +  -oWc] 
That  may  be  made  democratic.  [Rare.] 

The  remnant  of  t'nited  Irishmen,  whose  wrong*  make 
them  hate  England,  I  have  more  hope*  of.  I  hare  met 
with  no  determined  Republicans,  but  I  have  found  soma 
who  are  drmoerulifiaWc         Shelby,  in  Dowden,  I.  S4&. 

democratisation,  democratise.  See  democrati- 
zation,  democratise. 

democratiam  (df-mok'ra-tizm),  n.  [=  Sp. 
democratirmo ;  *a  democrat  +  -»»«■.]  The  prin- 
ciple* or  spirit  of  democracy.  [Rare.] 

democratlflt  (dfj-tnok'ra-tist),  n.  [<  democrat 
+  ■<»<.]  A  believer  in  or  supportor  of  democ- 
racy;  a  democrat.  [Rare.] 

Be  endeavours  to  crush  the  aiistorratlck  party,  and  to 
nourish  one  In  avowed  connexion  with  the  most  furious 
democratic*  in  France. 

ilurAs,  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

democratization  (dem'9-kTat-i-za'shnn),  n.  [< 
democratize  +  -afion.]  The  act  of  rendering 
or  the  process  of  becoming  democratic :  as, '  lie 
democratization  of  European  institutions.  Also 
spelled  democratieation. 

democratise  (de-mok'ra-tis),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
democratized,  pm.  democratizing.  [=  F.  oVwo- 
cratitcr  an  Pg.  demoeratizar ;  <  democrat  +  -i;e. 
Cf.  (Jr.  n\)impaTi(iiv,  bo  on  th©  democratic  side] 
To  render  democratic;  make  popular  or  com- 
mon; bring  to  a  common  level.  Also  spelled 
democratuc. 

It  la  a  mean*  of  'Uvwcrntiziwi  art,  of  furnishing  innu- 
merahte  impression*  of  a  plate.      The  Atlantic,  LX.  If  IS. 

There  was  a  great  Impetus  given  by  politic,  to  the  tie- 
mocratizipvjot  the  nation,  and,  In  the  rapid  social  chungc* 
of  the  day,  the  educate!  class  found  itself  well  shaken  up 
with  tike  mechanic.   //.  E.  Studdcr,  Noah  Webster,  p.  HI. 
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democratyt,  democratiet  (df -mok'ra-ti),  n. 
[See  ilt  mwranj.\  Democracy. 

They  stoop  not,  neither  change  colour  for  Aristocracy, 
tfemocrotjr,  or  Mousr-  hj ,    MUtvn,  Reformation  la  Eng.,  (I. 

Democritean  (de-mok-ri-te'an>,  a.  [<  Democri- 
tun  +  -can,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Democritus, 
a  Greek  philosopher  horn  about  480  u.  c,  or  to 
the  atomic  theory  associated  with  his  name. 
See  u  turn  if. 

He  IXeuocrstes]  seems  to  liave  Identified  the  Platonic 
Ideas  with  numbers,  and  the  DtmocrUeaH  atom*  with  the 
units  of  which  the  latter  were  composed,  and  to  have  re- 
garded the  soul  as  a  certain  siiec  or  number. 

J.  JT.       i .  Hind,  XI.  80. 

Domocritic  (dem-y-krit'ik),  a.  Same  as  Ik- 
mocritcan. 

Domocritical  (dem-<^krit'i-stal),  a.  In  the  style 
of  Democritus :  applied  to  Incredible  works  or 
fables  on  natural  history,  on  aecount  of  his 
writings  on  the  language  of  birds,  etc  Daxic*. 

Not  to  mention  dtmotriticat  stories,  do  we  not  find  by 
experience  that  there  I*  a  mighty  disagreement  between 
an  oak  and  an  olive  tree? 

Bailtjt,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Eraamtu,  p.  sit. 

Demodez  (dem'o-deks),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  <  Or. 
dr/uor,  the  people',  +  A}f  (#1'-).  a  worm  in  wood, 
<  Aiivfn'i  bite.]  The  typical  genus  of  follicular 
parasitic  mites  of  the  family  Dcmodicitla:  p. 
tolticulorum  Infests  domestic  animals  and  man,  living  in 
the  hair-follicle*  ami  sebaceous  follicle*  Simorua  la  a 
synonym.    See  ctnneda. 

Demodicidae (dem-$-dls'i-d6), n. [XL,. prop. 
Demodeeida,  <  Demodrx  (-fictv)  +  -irfo-.]  A  fam- 
ily of  itch-insects  or  mange-mites,  of  the  order 
Acariikt,  consisting  of  the  single  genus  Demo- 

tlCJC.  These  minute  parasitic  arachnids  have  an  elongated 
worm-tike  IsKly,  most  of  the  length  of  which  is  a  circular- 
ly ringed  alHioraen ;  four  pairs  of  short,  two-jointed  foot- 
atunina;  atyliform  Jaws ;  and  a  suctorial  prohusci*.  Also 
calico  DtrtMtaphiU. 

Domogorgon  (de-m(t-g6r'gon),  n.  [Us,  Demo- 
n<ir(/«(ii-),  first  mentioned  by  IiUetatlus  (or 
1-jn  'nut. us)  I'liu'iiliis,  a  seholiast  on  Statins 
(about  A.  P.  4.V>);  prop.  <  Gr.  fai'uuv,  a  demon, 
+  )ap)ocl,  grim,  terrible,  whence  r«r»yu, Gurgnii : 
sr..  f/or./'/n.l  A  mysterinus  divinity,  viewed  as 
an  object  of  terror  rather  than  of  worship,  by 
some  regarded  as  the  author  of  creation,  and 
by  others  as  a  famous  magician,  to  whose  spell 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Hades  were  subjected. 

And  by  them  stood 
Itrcus  and  Adee,  and  Hie  drcadrd  name 
111  ;„,-,,,„  Milton,  I*.  L...  II.  9B3. 

demographer  (dp-mog'ra-fer),  it.    One  who  is 

versed  in  demography. 

demographic  {dem-<>graf Hk),  a.  Of  orpertain- 

ing  to  lii-miigraphy. 

The  high  value  nf  varclnstksn  ami  re-r*ci:lnatlon  was 
clearly  sliown  In  the  Demographic  section  of  the  t'ongreas. 

,V«(ur«,  XXXVfeie, 

demography  (d^-mog'ra-fl),  a.  [=  F.  demogra- 
phic, <  (Jr.  rf'/uoc,  people,  +  -ypaoia,  <  ypafiiv, 
write.]  That  department  of  anthropology 
which  relates  to  vital  and  social  statistics  and 
their  application  to  the  comparative  study  of 
races  and  of  nations. 

demoiselle  (dum-wo-sel'),  n.  [F.:  see damtefl.] 
1.  A  young  lady:  a  damsel. —  2.  A  bird,  the 


IXrmolsf  lie  i  Amlheefietdet  virgoi. 

Numidlan  erane.  Anthro/wiile*  tirgo :  so  called 
from  its  gracefulness  and  symmetry  of  form. 

The  gall-bladder  .  .  .  (was)  wanting  In  two  out  of  all 

■ .' .  .  Osren,  Altai,,  avll. 

3.  In  eniom.,  a  damsel-fly;  a  dragon-fly. —  4. 
A  shark,  Ualeoccrdo  tigrinux,  about  12  feet  long. 
tiMjfuir. — 5.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Pomactmtrus; 
one  of  the  family  i'omacentrida. 
De  Moivre's  property  of  the  circle,  De  Moi- 
VTe's  theorem.    See  circle,  theorem. 
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demolish  (df-mol'lab),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  demolun-, 
stem  of  certain  parts  of  demotir,  F.  demolir  am 
Pr.  demothir  —  Sp.  demoler  =  Pg.  demotir  aw  It. 
ttemolire  =G.  demolircn  —  Dan.  demotere  a  Sw. 
demolera,  <  Is,  demoliri,  throw  down,  pull  down, 
demolish,  <  de,  down,  4-  moliri,  build,  con- 
struct, set  in  motion,  exert  oneself  at,  en- 
deavor, <  mole*,  a  pile,  huge  mass,  whence  K. 
mole3,  q.  v.  Cf.  amotiwi.]  1.  To  throw  or  pull 
down ;  destroy  the  structural  character  or,  as 
a  building  or  a  wall;  reduce  to  ruins. 

Tlie  men  who  demuiuhed  the  images  lu  cathedrals  hare 
not  always  been  able  hi  demotith  those  which  were  HV 
alirlned  lu  their  mlnue,  Jfe<asi/as'  Milton. 

2.  To  destroy  in  general;  put  an  end  .o;  ruin 
utterly;  lay  waste. 

Our  family  had  now  made  severs!  aUempta  to  he  fine; 
but  some  unforeseen  disaster  JemofuiAra'  each  as  soon  a* 
projected,  GfofdrotitA.  Vicar,  lilL 

-Bjrn.  Aoar,  fVsnofisA.  ftaie,  to  level  with  the  ground  ; 
detiuifi'sA,  to  destroy  hy  complete  separation  of  parts.  A 
house  la  razed  when  It  Is  leveled,  even  If  ft  largely  holds 
together ;  it  la  demaluhcd  If  torn  to  pieces,  even  If  some 
parts  of  it  stand  ill  place. 

He  .  .  . 

Rcueth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns, 
And  In  a  moment  make*  them  desolate, 

8hat\,  1  Hen.  VI.,  It,  3. 

In  demolishing  the  temples  at  Alexandria,  the  Chris- 
tians found  hollow  statue*  filed  to  the  walls.  Into  which 
the  prtttM*  used  to  enter  and  thence  deliver  oraclss, 

Jtrrttn,  Keinarka  on  Ecclca,  Hist. 

demolisher  (df-mol'isli-cr),  ».  One  who  pulls 
or  throws  down ;  ouo  who  tlestroys  or  lays 
waste. 

The  demotUhen  of  them  can  glre  the  cleareat  areount, 
how  the  plucking  down  of  churches  conduccth  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  religion.  i-'uuVr,  Worthlea,  Exeter 

demolishmentt  (do-morish-ment),  n.  [<  OF. 
drmofisscBiciif,  dtsmotiwmrnt,  <  demolir  (demo- 
/«**-),  demolish :  kpo  demolish  and  -menl.]  The 
aet  of  demolishing  or  shattering;  demolition. 

took  on  his  hononr, sister; 
That  bears  no  stamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles  on  It ; 
Mo  saxl  deasof urAuienf  nor  death  can  reach  It. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  r.  «. 

demolition  (dem-o-lish'on),  n.  [<  OF.  demoii. 
lion,  F.  demolition '=  1'r.  drmolition  —  Sp.  demt>- 
licion  =  Pg.  demolirdo  =  It.  dcmolicione  —  D.  rfr- 
motitie,  <  L. demolition-),  <  demoliri,  pull  down : 
Bee  aVmo'tsA.]  1,  The  act  of  overthrowing, 
nulling  down,  or  destroying,  as  a  structure ; 
hence,  destruction  or  ruin  in  general :  as,  the 
demolition  at  a  house  or  of  military  works ;  the 
demolition  of  a  theory. 

Even  God  a  d swsaxafaaas  are  auper-edlScatloui.  his  anato- 
mies, Lis  dissections  are  so  many  reoompactiuga,  so  many 
rteurrectioua.  Donne,  Sermons,  xX 

Their  one  great  object  waa  tbe  uVmofuSon  of  the  idols 
and  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary. 

Maonxdaf/,  Hanaro's  Const.  Hist. 
After  scattering  all  argumenta  forapiditloal  (jistltutlou. 
be  often  oppoaea  its  dtmoiition,  from  expediency. 

Wnippie,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  L  2S. 

2.  Iu  French  late,  abatement;  annulment:  as, 
an  action  in  demolition  of  a  servitude  or  a 
nuisance. 

demolitionlst  (dem-^i-lish'^u-lst),  n.  [<  dem- 
olition +  •iff.'}  One  who  favors  demolition  t>r 
destruction,  as  of  institutions;  a  radical  revo- 
lutionist. Carhfle. 

demon  (de'roon),  n.  [Also,  in  L.  spelling,  tUrmtm; 
—  D.  demon  —  0.  8  w.  domon  =  Dan .  dam  on  = 
OF.  desiuMi,  IP. demon  (ef.Pr.  demoni=z&\>.  Pg.  It. 
tlemonio,  <  LI.,  dtemonium.  <  Gr.  oaifiinov,  dim. ), 

<  h.  da  man,  a  Spirit,  genius,  lar.  ecclcs.  sn  evil 
spirit,  <  Or.  oaf/am  (itufiov-),  a  god  or  goddess, 
deity,  a  tutelary  deity,  a  genius,  lar,  a  god  of 
lower  rank,  later  also  a  departed  soul,  a  ghost, 
in  N.  T.  and  ecclcs.  an  evil  spirit ;  of  uncertain 
origin:  (1)  by  somo  identified  with  Aavput; 
knowing  (which  is  also  found,  perhaps  by  error, 
in  the  form  Aaitiw),  <  t'of.vat,  learn,  teach,  akin 
to  Aria-owl',  tench,  L.  doccrc,  teach  (see  didactic 
andrtoWfr,  doctrine) ;  (2)  by  some  derived,  with 
formative  •,««r,  as  'the  distributer  of  destinies.' 

<  dai'rov,  divide,  distribute;  (3)  by  some  re- 
garded as  for  orig.  'oaif/iuv,  <  '6atf-,  itr-,  as  in 
*  A  for,  Mac,  heavenly,  L.  dirtts,  dirinus,  divine, 
dour,  god,  dcita(t-)s,  deity,  etc. :  see  deity.]  1. 
In  Br,  myth.,  a  supernatural  agent  or  intelli- 
gence, lower  in  rank  than  a  god;  a  spirit  hold- 
ing a  middle  place  between  gods  and  men  ;  one 
of  a  class  of  ministering  spirits,  sometimes  re- 
garded as  including  the  souls  of  deceased  |>er- 
sons ;  a  genius  i  as,  the  demon  or  good  genius  of 
Socrates.    Sometimes  written  daimon. 

Thy  tfirtmin  ttlist's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee)  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmalchable. 

o'Aiut.,  A.  and  C.  IL  a 
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Those  OnMM  tli  ml  arc  found 
la  fire,  air.  Hood,  or  under  ground. 
WIkjm  power  hath  a tni«  content 
wlUi  element. 
Mitten,  II 
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planet,  <. 


ing  or  pertaining  to  a  demon  ; 
or  performed  by  a  demon  or  <! 


Boon  ni  a  world  of  lioty  uVfwuw*  n 
Aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jove  design  d 
To  be  on  earth  Uw  guardian*  of  mankind. 

7'.  Conk*,  tr.  of  Hcaiod*  Work*  and  !>«>»,  L 

A  dmum.  in  the  philosophy  of  FUto,  thonith  Inferior  to 
m  deity,  ni  not  an  evil  *pirit,  and  It  la  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  existence  of  evil  ifieuum*  wa*  known  either 
to  the  tlreeka  or  Romans  till  about  the  time  of  the  advent 
of  Christ,  ieety,  Enron.  Morals  I.  4o4. 

S.  An  evil  spirit;  a  devil:  from  the  belief  of 
the  early  (Tbnstian  world  that  all  the  divinities 
of  the  pagans  were  devils. 

tf  that  aame  de man.  that  hath  guild  the*  linn, 

Should  with  hii  lion  sail  walk  the  whole  world. 

He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back. 

And  till  th*  legions,  1  can  in  ver  win 


en.  V.,  IL  2. 

3.  Figuratively,  an  atrociously  wicked  or  cruel 
person ;  one  characterized  by  demoniac  pas- 
►  im»  or  conduct. — 4.  [cap.] '  A  certain  genus 
of  I'oleoptera. 
demoness  (de'mon-es),  n.  [<  demon  +  -<•*».]  A 
female  demon. 

The  sichemitcs  .  .  .  had  a  goddess  or  oViseness,  ander 
the  name  of  JephUiah  s  daughter. 

J.  Mette,  Apoataay  of  Latter  Time*,  p.  31. 

demonetization  (de-mon'e-ti-za'shon),  a.  [< 
demonetise  +  -ation  ;  =  F.  dimone'tuation.]  The 
act  of  demonetizing;  the  condition  of  being 
demonetized.    Also  spelled  demonetisation. 

The  object  to  be  accomplished,  by  diminishing  the 
ann •out  of  legal-tender  paper,  In  preclarly  the  aame  object 
which  wan  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  dewtmetun- 
tiun  of  silver.  .V.  A.  {tec,  CXXVII.  ll». 

demonetize  (de-monVtlz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
demont  tizeil,  ppr.  lirmntietizimj.  JK  L.  de-  priv. 
+  monela,  money,  +  E.  -tut;  =  F.  d^monHuter.] 
To  divest  of  standard  monetary  value;  with- 
draw from  use  as  money;  deprive  of  the  char- 
acter of  money.    Also  spelled  demonetitt. 

They  Isold  mohura)  hare  been  completely  itrliMWr'irerf 
by  the  [East  India]  Company.  Ostfta*, 

tlerraany  and  Km/land,  In  deiweMfuin?  silver,  hare  ere. 
atol  a  money  pressure  there  unparalleled  in  onr  timet. 

.V.  A.  Iter.,  CXL11L  10L 

demoniac  (d£-m6'ni-ak),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  demo- 
niak  =  F.  demoniiK/ue  =  Pr.  rfrmoni'tiyf,  dc mo- 
mat  =  Hp.  Pg.  It.  demoniaco,  <  LL.  rf<™o>iKirtw, 
<  Or.  as  if  'oVuimwiauV,  for  which  only  oaxumtxoe; 
(whence  LL.  dccmoniciu,  E.  demonic),  <  iaipur,  a 
god,  genius,  spirit :  see  demoM.]  I.  9.  1,  Per- 
taining to  a  demon  or  spirit. 

He,  all  unarm'd. 
Shall  chase  thee,  with  the  terrour  of  hi.  voice, 
from  thy  demoniac.-  hold*.      MUton,  V.  R. ,  (v.  ojs. 

2.  Produced  by  demons;  influenced  by  demona. 

Demoniac  pbrrnay,  moping  melancholy. 

Milton,  P.  L,  xL  4-:.. 

3.  ()f  the  character  of  a  demon ;  acting  as  if 

wicked  or  cruel.       '  ' 

IX  n.  1.  One  who  is  supposed  to  bo  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon ;  one  whoso  volition  and 
other  mental  factUties  seem  to  bo  overpow- 
ered, restrained,  or  disturbed  in  their  regular 
operation  by  an  evil  spirit ;  s|>eciflcally,  a  Tuna- 

Karing  and  blaspheming  Incessantly,  like  a  demoniac, 
he  camo  to  the  court.  Jfooauiny,  UUt  Eng. 

In  the  synagogue  waa  a  denvmiar.  a  lunatic  with  that 
dual  coaw-ioiwne**  which  iprang  out  of  a  real  or  sup- 
posed poesetalon  by  an  evil  iriirit. 

0.  P.  Pisher,  Begin,  of  Chrlitlajiity,  p.  M7, 

9.  [e«i/>.]  One  of  a  section  of  the  Anabaptists 
who  maintained  that  the  devils  would  ultimate- 
ly be  saved.  Imp.  IHeL 
demoniacal  (de-mo-ui'a-kal),  a.    Of  demoniac 
character  or  origin ;  like  ik  demon ;  demoniac. 

Demoniacal  poiaesalon,  \~*v-**u.n  hyilriaonaorvvlt 
•plriu.  In  the  New  Teatalnent,  etpcclaily  tile  (kwpeU, 
peraona  are  rpoken  of  am  belna  poaaesaed  with  devlU  Ily 
the  HaUoiudlatlc  acliool  of  writer*  these  are  reirarilcd  aa 
Inaatie  (x  raona,  whoav  oofiditlon  Uie  popular  tielhf  of  the 
time  ok  rttHMt  to  the  Influence  of  r<  II  apirlta ;  by  evangeli- 
cal writer*  It  I*  believed  that  evil  aplrit*  actually  CIrrciard 
«  cntrolllne  Influence  over  the  .pirtt*  of  Mini  In  Un-  time 
of  flirt*,  and  thai  hi*  .uperi-.r  power  waa  atteaU d  by  <*»t- 
Inii  th.->.-  evil  apirlU  out. 

demoniacally  (demij-nl'«-kiil-i),  «<fr.  In a»- 

mnnincnl  manner;  as  a  demoniac, 
domoniacism  (de-mo-m'a-*Uw),  n.     [<  *mi>- 

nine  +  -i.«»i.J    The  state  of  being  a  " 

the  practices  of  demoniacs, 
demonial  (.le-nid'ni-all,  a.    r<  OF.  oVmonirtJ,  < 

Ml..  •*»«.«/«,  <  C.r.  ^p&f,  of 

ing  to  a  demon,  <  " 

Of  the 


of 

[Rare.] 

No  man  who  acknowledge*  demonial  Uiinira  can  deny 
deniotia.  CudmrfA,  Intellectual  Syatem,  p.  2A4. 

demoniui  (de-md'ni-an),  a.  [As  demonial  + 
-an.]  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics 
of  a  demon.  [Bare.] 

Devonian  *plrlU  now,  from  the  element 
Each  of  hl»  relini  allotte.1.  rightller  call  d 
l-owera  of  lire,  air,  water,  and  earth  lieneath. 

A»i««i,  P.  K,  IL  122. 

demonianiam  (dA-mo'ni.an-izm),  n.  [<  demo- 
nMn  +  -i»m.]  The  state  of  being  possessed  by 
a  demon.  [Rare.] 

The  teacher*  of  the  goaprl  In  tlx  full 
•juration  uiiut  nrvdt  Iw  tervtv  from  •■ 
dreadfully  affect*!  the  rellcton  they  w 
profuuratc  aa  dctwonlii nun*  did.  If  it  were 
•        a'arfarfon,  IMvlu 

demoni&sm  (de-mo'  ni-ezm), 
•Ajjii/nvou^idf,  <  iaipoviat;  also  Aii/joi' 
the  power  of  a  demon,  i  Aaiuar,  demon :  tx-e  de- 
mon.] The  state  of  being  under  demoniacal 
influence ;  possossion  by  a  demon.  [Rare.] 

What  remained  hut  to  aacrltie  both  to  enthuaiaun  or 
demoniaemf       Wartvrlon.  rlerrnone,  p.  HJ*   { lAilham. ) 

demonic  (dc-mon'ik),  a.  [<  Qr.  6aipomt6t,  < 
taiuur,  a  demon :  see  oVmoa.]  Pertaining  to 
or  like  a 


d  their  In- 
i  an  error  which  *o 
r  were  rntrtuted  to 
rcre  an  error. 
Legation,  tr..,  Dotea. 

i.    [<  Gr.  as  if 
bu  under 


lie  may  even  ahow  audden  Impnlaee  which  hare  a  falne 
air  of  ofiFnuintc  alrength,  becauae  Uiey  aeem  ineaplicable. 

<J*ory*  Jitiot,  Daniel  Drruoda,  x«. 

demonlfoge  (d#-mon'i-fuj),  it.  [<  LL.  drmton, 
a  demon,  +  fugare,  put  to  flight.]  A  charm 
or  protection  against  demons. 

Of  theae,  laabella  ...  I  hope  waa  wrapped  In  the  fri- 
ar ■  garment ;  for  few  atood  more  In  need  "f  a  </«ti«iiiyu!i». 
Pennant,  London,  p.  */71. 

demonism  (de'mon-iim),  h.  [=  F.  demonieme ; 
as  demon  +  -Urn.]  Relief  in  the  existence  of 
demons;  character  or  action  like  that  of  de- 


The  catabllahcd  theology  of  the  heathen  world  .  .  . 
rested  upon  the  baaia  of  demonism. 

Parmer,  Deiuotilaca  of  New  Teetamenl,  L  I  7. 

demonifrt(dC'mon-ist>,n.  [<t/c»«,a  +  -iaf.]  A 
believer  in  or  worshiper  of  demons. 

To  believe  the  governing  mind  or  ralnd*  not  absolutely 
and  neceaaarily  good,  nor  confined  to  what  L*  beat,  Irtlt 
capable  of  acting  according  to  mere  will  or  fancy,  I*  to  bo 
a  DenvoniW.  A"*a/»rjIiKry. 

demonlze  (dtS'mgn-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dc- 
moni;rd\  ppr.  demoniang.  [C MIj.  damouuare, 
make  demoniac,  <  Or.  iaiuovtZioifat,  be  under  the 
power  of  a  tutelary  deity  or  spirit,  in  N.  T.  be 
possessed  by  a  demon.]  To  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  demons;  make  like  a  demon;  render 
demoniacal  or  diabolical. 

Han't  choice*  free  or  fotter,  elevate  or  debase,  deify  or 
ifrmonua  hi*  huuiaiiily.  etaWH,  Tablet*,  p.  1st, 

Chrlat  I*  now  [In  hi*  temptation  I  to  have  nil  port  In  a 
•tate  ttemanued  by  eviL 

ituanrxU,  >'orglvrnea*  and  Law,  p.  ir.n. 

demonocracy  Cde-mon-ok'ra-si),  n.  [=  F.  oV- 
monoeratie,  <  Gr.  Aaiuuv,  a  demon,  +  -tt^cno, 
government,  <  Kpartiv,  rule,  be  strong.]  The 
power  or  government  of  demons. 

demonographer  (de-mou-og'ra-fer),  ».  [=  F. 
demoniM/raphe ;  <  dtmonivgriiphti  +  -erl.J  A 
writer  iiu  demons  and  demouology ;  a  demon- 
ologlst. 

Tile  aViwenotrranAer*  of  the  •Irteenth  to  Uie  eighteenth 
centur)  contlnnally  allude  to  the  night  of  Himou  Mogtu 
acroM  Uie  forum  aa  effected  by  the  aid  of  demon*. 

.V.  and  v.,  nth  ft.,  IX.  4. 

demonography  (dtVmon-og'ra-fl),  n.   [=  F.  tU- 

monographte  m  Pg.  ttemonographia,  <  Or.  iai/uiv, 
demon,  +  -j,«v<<i,  <  )pi«tiv,  write.]  The  de- 
seriptive  stage  of  demouology.  O.  T.  Slamn. 
[Rare.] 

dr-mnnolater  (liS-mon-ol'a-ter),  it.  [=  F.  <f<i- 
mo«<H4ifrr,  <  Gr.  iaipuv.  a  demon.  +  -Wrpw,  < 
larpttt**,  worship.  Cf.  idolater.)  A  demon- 
worshiper. 

Certain  demonofdforr  In  the  present  day.  a*  far  a*  the 
outward  evidence  of  their  affliction  goes,  display  a*  plain 
•igns  of  demoniacal  poaaeaaiuu  a*  ever  were diaplayed  lsdo 


demonologlc,  demonological  (de'mon-^loj'ik, 
-i-kal),  "■    Pertaining  to  demonology. 

domonologist  (de-mon-ol'6-jiat),  a.  [<  demon- 
ology +  -i.it.]    One  versed  in  demonologr. 

demonology  (de-mon-ol'o-ji),  n.  [=  V.  dtf- 
monotogie,  <  Or.  iaxpuv,  a  demon,  +  -aoj  (a,  < 
>^)fi>',  speak:  see  -otogy.]  1.  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  demons ;  an  account  of  evil  spirits 
and  their  character,  agency,  etc. 

/VuionoliMry,  the  branch  of  the  aclence  of  religion  which 
relates  to  demons,  it  much  obscured  In  the  tnstlsc*  •  d  old 
writer*.  /fncue.  Urit.,  VIL  M. 

2.  The  study  of  popular  superstitions  concern- 
ing demons  or  evil  spirits, 
demonomagy  (de-mon-om'a-ji>,  s.  [<  Gr.  Aeu- 
a>ur,  a  demon,  +  nd/»;,  magic,  a  magiciuu :  w-e 
magic]  Magic  dependent  upon  the  agency  of 
demons.  [Rare.] 

The  author  had  rtlicd  all  the  atorea  of  <femo»oinaoy  to 
furnlali  out  an  entertainment.  Zip.  ffunt 

demonomancy  (de'men-o-man-ei).  n.  [<  F.  <tV- 
monomaneie,  <  Gr.  oai/tuv,  demon,  +  uavrna, 
divination.]  Divination  while  under  the  influ- 
ence or  inspiration  of  the  devil  or  of  demons. 

demonomania (di'mgn-9-ma'ni-S),  n.  [=  F.  de- 
monomanie  =  Pg.  demonomania,  <  XL.  <f<r*noN- 
owrinm.  <  Gr.  iatfiui;  a  demon,  +  fiana,  mania.] 
In  pathol.,  a  kind  of  mania  in  which  the  patient 
fancies  himself  possessed  by  devils. 

demonomistt  (d$-mon'6-mist),  n.  [<  demon- 
omy  +  -iff.]  One  who'  lives  in  subjection  to 
Uie  devil  or  to  evil  spirits. 

demonomy  (de-mon  o-tui),  a.  [<  Gr.  ialuw; 
a  demon,  -f*  ~muia  (cf.  i^oooc,  law),  <  viutiv,  reg- 
ulate.] If.  The  dominion  of  demons  or  evil 
spirits.—  2.  The  deductive  and  predictive  stage 
of  demonology.    U.  T.  Uamm. 

demonopathy  (d«-roon-op'a-thi).  a.  [<  Or. 
nojfMJi',  demon,  +  rroAic.  sutTering.]  Demono- 
mania. 

demonopolize  (dtVm^-noii'o-Uz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  demono/rolued,  ppr.  demonopolizing.  [<  r/e- 
priv.  +  monopolise.]  To  destroy  the  monojioly 
of;  withdraw  from  the  power  of  monopoly. 

Since  the  expiry  of  the  cuntract  Uie  mine*  |of  Col»mMa] 
have  been  rfewmnwjiofi/ed.  J^ncye.  Brit.,  VL  1M. 

demonry  (dtVtnon-rl),  n.  [<  demon  +  -ry.]  De- 
moniacal influence.  [Rare.] 

What  di-Monrv,  think, at  llwu,  ]>.i*ae«sea  Varu*? 

J.  BaUlie. 

demonshlp  (de'mgn-ship),  n.  [<  demon  +  -«*</).] 
The  state  of  being  a  demon, 
demonstrabillty  (dtj-mon-stra-bll'l-ti),  a. 

Demoustrableiiess. 

demonstrable  (de-mon'stra-bl),  a.  r=  8p.  <f>- 
moDtrable  =  Pg.  demonttravel,  <  LL.  demouettra- 
bilis,  <  L.  oVsaosurfrarc :  see  detwosjifroff-.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  demonstrated ;  susceptible  of  being 
proved  beyond  donbt  or  contradiction. 

The  grand  articles  of  our  belief  arc  as  .f»*»oi««rrnMr  a* 
geometry.  (JlanrUte,  Nccp.  rVl 

It  I*  demontnttU  Uiat  light  cannot  reach  our  ayitrtn 
from  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  In  less  than  Bve  >car*, 
and  telescope*  disclose  to  u*  ubjccU  probably  many  time* 

pa. 

demonstrableneas  (df-moti'stra-bl-nes),  a. 

The  quiiltt  v  of  being  demonstrable, 
demonstrably  (df-mon'strn-bli),  adr.    In  a 

demonstrable  manner;  so  as  to  demonstrate; 

beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt ;  manifestly. 

He  should  have  compelled  hi*  ministers  to  execute  the 
law  in  esse*  that  drmotutrohfy  concerned  the  public 
peace.  Cfarrtwfeit,  Ureal  Kebellioo. 

demonstTancet  (de-mon 'strans),  a.  [<  ME.  dr- 
NioN«fraiiNec,  <  OF.  demoagtriincic,  demoiuifraRot 
(=  It,  dimtMfroit--<T),  <  NL.  asif  •dfi.io«*fro»<Mi, 
<  L.  oV-moiMfroa(f-)*,  ppr.  of  rfcmositfrare,  de- 
monstrste:  see  demonntrate.  Cf.  motutranrr.] 
Demonstration;  proof;  exhibition  of  the  truth 
of  a  proposition,  Holland. 

He  level  them  In  the  mydle  of  th*  cyte,  and  abode  th. 
ifeinvarfruuxor  of  god.        i/t-OS  fioMf  (E.  E.  T.  8.).  p.  11*. 


Sir  J.  /iVrs-fcrf,  In  Tyndall'*  Uglit  and 


Studies,  p.  421. 

demonolatry  (deS-mon-oPA-tri),  «.  [=  F.  oV- 
monoJdtrie  =  Hp.  dcmonnla'tria  =  Pg.  demonola- 
tria,  <  Or.  Aui/ui,  a  demon,  +  /^it;»io,  worship.] 
The  worship  of  evil  spirits ;  the  worship  of  evil 
personified  as  a  devil. 


If  one  or  a  few  slnfull  acts  were  a  sufficient  » 
ttranee  of  an  hypocrite,  what  would  become  of  all  the 
elect,  even  the  beat  recorded  In  Scripture? 

JL  Junius,  Cure  of  Misprision. 

demonstratable  (dem' on-stra-ta-bl).  a.  [< 
drtnomtrate  +  -noO.]  Capable  of  being  de- 
monstrated; demonstrable.  [Rare.] 

It  is  a  fact  dynamically  dem»n*trnlaUe  that  the  total 
niiHiunl  of  vi*  viva  in  any  moving  *y*tem  abandoned  to 
the  mutual  reaction  of  its  parlicl-s  ,  .  .  ba-  a  maximum 
talue  which  It  cannot  exceed,  and  a  minimum  liebiw 
which  It  cannot  descend.  Ilertelfl,  Pup.  Lectures,  p  tee. 

demonstrate  (Je-mon'-  or  dem'en-strit ),  r.  f.; 
pret.  and  pp.  drmtmttrattd,  ppr. 
ing.    [<  L.  demongtratiu,  pp.  of 
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demonHtr&tQ 

■  —  Pg.  demons  trar  —.  It.  dimo- 
D.  demonttrerrn  as  O.  drmonttrim 
g  mi  8w.  lirmontlTim),  point 
out,  indicate,  designate,  show,  <  de-  + man- 
strare,  show :  see  monttratto*,  monster.  Cf .  re. 
#.]  1.  To  point  out ;  indicate  [  make 
exhibit. 


Al  IM  prOVUlK  CI   UlCSe  l»U  HOOKS  win  over 

atheism,  »>  It       likewise  lay  *  clear  f.mn.laUi 
owiwcafiiv  ot  »  deity  dlaUnct  from  th» 
1«I4,  CuduwrfA,  Intellectual  Byates 


How  lit  lov'd  the  People,  other  Argument*  then  affected 
eayluga  matt  drmonttrvU.        Miltim.  Klkoooklutes,  IX. 

Fur  the  Gardens,  one  may  safely  affirm  that  If  Solomon 
made  them  In  the  ltucky  ground  which  la  now  aaslcn'd 
d>r  iheui,  he  dtmorutratnl  greater  power  and  wealth  la 
finishing  lila  design,  than  he  did  wisdom  In  choosing  the 
place  for  It.  ManndrtU,  Aleppo  to  Jeroaaiem,  p.  fell. 

Specifically- — B.  To  exhibit,  describe,  and  ex- 
plain, as  the  parts  of  a  dissected  body ;  teach 
by  the  ocular  use  of  examples,  as  a  physical 
science,  especially  anatomy  or  any  of  its  prin- 
ciples.—3.  To  establish  the  truth  of;  fully  es- 
tablish by  arguments;  adduce  convincing  rea- 
sons for  belief  in,  as  a  proposition. 

Aa  the  proving  of  the**  two  tlilnjrs  will  overthrow  ail 
'  sill  likewise  lay  a  ch  ar  foundaUou  for  th« 
corporeal 
1  System,  p.  115, 

demonstration  (dem-ou-stra'shon),  n.  [<  MK. 
rffmoiwfrnnon,  <  OK.  atmotutration,  demonstrat- 
ion, K.  demonstration  as  Sp.  demostraeion  =  Pg. 
dtmonstracdo  mm  It.  dimostrasione  mm  D.  demon- 
llratie  =  (f.  Dan.  8w.  demonstration,  <  L.  demon- 
stration-), <  detnrmstrare,  point  out :  see  «V- 
monstrate.}  1.  The  act  of  pointing  out  or  ex- 
hibiting; an  exhibition;  a  manifestation;  a 
show:  as,  a  demonstration  of  friendship  or  sym- 
psthy. 

Did  your  tetters  pierce  th«  qaaan  to  any  demosurfnafm* 
olgrieb  Safe,  Lear,  lv.  *. 

2.  The  exhibition  and  explanation  of  exam- 
pies  in  teaching  an  art  or  a  science,  especially 
anatomy. — 8.  Mitit.,  an  exhibition  of  warlike 
intentions;  a  warlike  attitude  or  movement; 
specifically,  a  military  operation  of  any  kind 
which  may  be  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  enemy  respecting  the  measures 
which  it  is  intended  to  employ  against  him. 

He  waa  compelled  by  the  national  apirlt  to  make  a  dews- 
easfrarivn  of  war.  J  I  alt  a  m. 

If  any  uncertainty  remaina  aa  to  the  enemy's  dlsposl- 
tion,  drjauarf  ration*  should  he  made  generally  along  the 
front,  to  oblige  hint  to  show  his  lian.l. 

MattltuattU,  Modem  Warfare,  Till. 

4,  A  public  exhibition,  by  a  number  of  persons, 
of  sympathy  with  some  political  or  other  cause, 
as  in  a  mass-meeting  or  a  procession.—  6.  Proof, 
either  (a)  a  process  of  stating  in  an  orderly 
manner  indubitable  propositions  which  evi- 
dently cannot  be  true  without  the  truth  of  the 
conclusion  so  proved,  or  (6)  the  propositions 
SO  Stated.  Properly,  demonstration  la  restricted  to  per- 
fect proof,  especially  mathematical  proof.  (See  the  ex- 
traot  from  Hnnrersdiciua,  below.)  According  to  the  Aristo- 
telian doctrine,  which  haa  greatly  Influenced  the  use  of 
the  word,  oVmoiurrtriiMi  must  In  drawn  front  principles 
In*  only  self-evident,  but  also  underfeed  Inn  ajiv  high*  r 
principles  i  and  the  conclusion  moat  not  only  be  shown  to 
be  true,  bat  alio  to  lie  a  mere  special  caae  of  the  truth  of 
on*  or  mom  of  the  principle*  from  *  hlch  It  la  derived.  It 
"  "  '  'Pl'dc  I  II  as  t  i m  was  the  .1  .1  ,el.  -  ,,(  ,|.»  I  est 
mathematical  proofs;  but  mathematical  proof  consist*  In 
constructing  a  diagram  or  fonuula  according  to  certain 
rules  which  prescribe  that  certain  relations  shall  calat 
between  the  parts  of  that  diagram,  and  then  In  showing 
by  ..tiacrvatfon  (directly  or  indlrr.  tly)  that  certain  add|. 
timial  relation*  exist  between  those  jaarta ;  and  no  unpur 
u«t  mathematical  proof  la  of  the  nature  of  the  Arlatote 
IU11  ..eminutrstlon.  The  word  lias  conseqncutly  acquired 
two  slgtiiDcatlona :  Brat,  Its  original  sense  of  a  perfec  t 
mathematical  proof;  second,  tlx.  wine  of  a  proof  drawn 
from  principle  a,  aa  In  the  Arlatotellan  theory.  There  la 
ah.,  a  third  algnlftcatlon.  according  to  w  hich  a  dV-mon- 
hi  any  proof  which  lease,  no  room  for  reason- 
able ilotibt,  sai  h  as  Kepler  a  |.rr«,f  that  tlie  orldt  of  Mars 
Is  an  clllpee.  \t  ri^ri  who  miil^  the  Aristotelian  view 
hold  that  the  rrdneli,,  ad  nlVurdum  and  the  Frnnallan 
111...,.  .(  t.n..,f,th.  .ugh  entirely,  .niln.  I.  iy,  ar..  n-.t  j»:rft.-t 
neniiiiiilrsttons. 

ftatne  an  admirable  delight  drew  to  Mqalcke ;  and  acme, 
the  certainty  0(  innotutratiuH  to  Uie  MathrmAtirkea. 

Sir  r.  Sidney,  ApoL  lor  Poctrle. 
&«Di«(raMon  is  a  »yllogtam  made  of  such  propositions 
"  ye  troe,  flrst  ImintMilate,  ami  manifestly  known,  and 
he  the  causes  of  the  conclusion.    Klrsl  and  Immediate  here 
«»sT>ltylng  such  |*op,*|U(«,B  as  need  not  be 
t  by  any  other  former  tipipo- 
WuwJcriffe. 

n,  In  the  tlreek  inot,i(^.  I*  amongst  the 
mSmSTii "•;J  f,  "•."'""tlon  of  a  diagram,  In  which  they 
"limit  the  truth  of  their  propositions  to  be  seen  by  the 
LS.  .1  .  ,h  "tP""'!  pseud,  sraphema  :  that  Is,  a  de- 
.  «,  1™  _m  L1'*"  ,1f,l"«t[on.  Now  «„•„.  words,  as  many 
JJSSLSlji  "ro  Us,Ml  ln  «»  d.K«rlne  of  syllogism,  are 
.  .fr^m  «N""*r  Into  h«ic  :  and  thetv  demon. 
.,  .  ,T  i*  1  V?  •"m,,'™«  '"r  any  aertain  and  perapl.  u- 
io?lf  "'  hT  ia  l''"™  «"<  ll>  aylhartsn.  arl- 
enua, ,  anil  paeiidijtfraplictnii.  or  false  »j  l|.Klam,  for  sylli*. 
r  contrary  to  science. 
Bnratrmlidus,  u.  by  a  «ehtlemmn. 
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,  IV.  It.  t. 

Direct  dantonstratlon,  demonstration  t«u  s«eri,  or 
fxVMtmWntt'to  </hw,  a  tiroof  proceeding  from  the  true 
of  the  (set  proved. -Imperfect  demonatratlon. 
posrenon  -  Indirect  demonatratlon,  demons tl .  . 

ro.  on,  or  demmislrndo  ,/i.id,  a  prinil  which  .low  Hot  show 
the  true  cause  of  the  fact  proved.— Ostenslve  demon- 
stration, in  nsn/A.,  a  demonatratlon  which  plainly  and 
directly  demonstrates  the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

demonstrative  {dA-mon'strft-tiv), «.  and  a.  [< 
MK.  demonstratif,  \  F.  dhnimstrahf  =  Pr.  demo*- 
tratiu  as  Sp.  demostratieo  =  Pg.  demtmstratiro 
s  It.  dimostratiro,  <  L.  df  monstraUeus,  <  nV- 
monstrare.  point  out  :  see  dem/wtsfrrif*.]  I.  a. 
1.  Exhibiting  or  indicating  with  clearness:  as, 
a  rfemirngfrrt/trc:  figure  in  painting.— 2.  In  rhet., 
expressing  or  explaining  with  clearness,  force, 
and  beauty. — 3.  Characterized  by  or  given  to 
the  strong  exhibition  of  any  feeling  or  quality; 
energetically  expressive:  as,  a  demonstratire 
manner;  a  rfcm<fi»itf ra tire  person. 

Maj 

mtsmS 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  proof; 
having  the  power  of  proving  or  demonstrating ; 
indubitably  conclusive :  as,  a  demonstrative  ar- 
gument ;  demonstrative,  reasoning. . 

A  syllogism  detisoisst ratine  Is  that  which  is  made  of  ne> 
^Immediate,  true,  certain,  and  Infallible  propoei 


ejaon.  their  long  marches  from 
and  Aaahville,  awl  their  lss.tl.src 
rat  that  a  stand  for  the  time 


proof. 


Say  hasn't  been  too  officious  sluiit  me  *nd  too  desaon- 
iniw.  Uiektnt,  Cricket  on  Uie  Ht  artlL 


■  nieoisve,  true,  cervaiu,  hjiu  nuaill 

t  first  and  so  known  as  they  need 


It  Is  Impossible  by  any  solid  or  demons*  ran  re 
to  perauiule  a  man  to  Iwlleve  the  conversion  of  the  needle    taken  ugsinst 
to  the  north,  Mr  T,  Bnmui,  Kellglo  Medici,  1.  4& 

Probations  are  demonsfra/fM  In  the  atrictar  st  nse  of  that 
term  when  tho  certainty  they  neeeaaltate  la  absolute  and 
complete:  that  la,  when  the  opposite  alternative  Involves 
a  ouDtradicliou-  Sir  W.  Ilamiiton, 

Demonstrative  certainty.  Bee  rerrafaru.- Demon- 
strative Judgment,  a  Judgment  In  which  something  is 
held  do  I-  n,vco.ioili  proved.  Demonstrative  legacy, 
See  trtnuy.— Demonstrative  pronoun.  In  mtiw.,  a  pro. 
nonn  that  pnlnta  to,  rather  than  defines  or  describe*,  the 
object  to  which  It  relates :  the  name  la  applied  to  English 
fAis,  lAot,  vou,  and  to  their  cnereapondenu  ln  other  lan- 
guages.- Demonstrative  root,  a  name  sometimes  ap 
piled  to  tlie  pronominal  roota  In  general,  as  implying  posi- 
tion and  direction  rather  11:  sr.  quality. 

II.  n.  A  demonstrative  pronoun, 
demonstratively  (de-mon  stri-tiv-li),  atfr.  1. 
In  a  manner  to  prove  or  demonstrate;  with 
proof  which  cannot  be  questioned;  with  cer- 
tainty; convincingly. 

First,  I  rfemoisstrafieWy  prove 
That  feet  were  only  made  to  move,  Prinr, 
No  man,  he  fpl*to|  thought,  could  see  clearly  and  de- 
mosLcf  nif  ireiy  what  waa  right  and  what  waa  wrong  and  not 
act  accordingly.   Adam  Smith,  Moral  Sentiment*,  vll.  1 2. 

2.  In  a  demonstrative  manner;  with  energetic 
exhibition  of  feeling:  as,  he  spoke  very  demon- 
stratively. 

demonstrativenesg  (de-mon'strS-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  demonstrative,  in  any  of 
its  senses. 

demonstrator  (dem'on-stra-tor),  ».  l*=  F.  (/<<- 
monstrateur,  OF.  demonstrrur  =  8p.  aesuasfrn- 
dor  —  Pg.  drmonstrador  —  It.  dimostratore,  <  1^. 
demonstrator,  <  demonstrare,  point  out :  see  de- 
monstrate ."\  1.  One  who  points  out,  exhibits,  or 
explains  by  examples;  specifically,  in  nnaf., 
one  who  exhibits,  describes,  and  explains  the 
parts  when  dissected;  a  teacher  of  practical 
anatomy. 

In  Ml.  he  [Sir  Benjamin  Ilrudle]  assisted  Mr.  WHsim  in 
teaching  anatomy,  and  In  1  «aj  onV1at«l  a*  ifenmiufniovr. 

Oofier,  o/ Jf«fiei.i«,  Kir  K  Hn«lk>. 

2.  One  who  demonstrates;  one  who 
anvthlng  with 
evidence. 

Whether  an 
oiufrnfcr  of  any  kind,  can  elpect 
principles  or  Incorrect  rraaohlllgs, 

lit-  BtrtrUv,  Analyst,  xliiL 

3.  The  indox  finger.  Jhinglison, 
demonBtratorahip  (dem'on-stra-tor-sbtp),  n. 

(<  demonstrator  +  -skip.]    The  position  or  of- 
fice of  a  demonstrator  in  anatomy. 

When  Valsalva  was  transferred  to  Parma,  Morgagnl  suc- 
ceeded to  Ids  anatomical  demefsrlraforvAip. 

Uneyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  BS2. 

demonstratory  (de-mon 'stra-to-ri),  n 
demonstratorins,  <  L.  demonstrator: 
strator.]    Tending  to  demonstrate  J 
tive.  [Kare.] 

demoraget,  h.   An  obsolete  form  of  demurrage. 

demoralization  (dfmor'al-i-Ka'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
demoralisation  =  Sji.  desmoratizaeion  =  Pg.  c/«- 
moraiizafdo  =  It.  demoralistasione ;  as  demoral- 
ise +  -««<»«.]  The  act  of  demoralizing,  or  tho 
state  of  being  demoralized.  Also  spelled  de- 
moralmatton. 


The  cause  |ol  the  crimes  ot  the  Creoles  |  Is  to  be  foot  wa  <»  In 

the  existence  of  slavery ;  and  the  Invariable  drmcmlisrat  sen 
which  this  accursed  practice  pr-jiluoe* I*  not  checked  lay  aany 

1}  )Seln  ,  ,f  rciuinuB  tcai.Mn^'     l/u,i  -  U-tl<t  1U  p. ,  V'V.,  I. --1*1. 

Tlie  demorn/iration  amnng  Uie  t'onfciteratea  ftom    t  li  s^lr 
defeat*  at  Henry  and  Donelaun.  their  long  marches   Trt  »m 
luiwlliigtlrccn,  ("oluml.us.  i  ' 
at  Hhtloh,  ...  waa  an  gr* 
would  have  been  imiawsiblc. 

V.  S.  Craw,  Personal  Memoirs,  I. 

demoralize  (d^-mor'al-Iz),  r.  t. ;  prot.  and  i  »i>. 
demoralized,  ppr.  demoralizing.  [=  F.  iftftsso- 
raliser  =  Sp.  Pg.  desmoralizar  =  It.  dentorct 
zare  =  I).  Armora/utrrra  xe  G.  demoralimr&n  = 
Dan.  drmaralistre  =  8w.  dcmoralisera ;  an  «-/<<•- 
priv.  +  svoraf  +  -ize.]  1.  To  corrupt  or  un- 
dennine  the  morals  of ;  weaken  or  destroy  t-lxe 
effect  of  moral  principles  on. 

When  Uie  Doctor  I  Noah  Wrlsitrr]  was  asked  how  many 
words  ho  liad  coined  for  his  DlcUonary,  he  replied,  rsisly 
one.  "to  rfe»<onifi.-r,~  and  that  ...  in  a  pamphlet  i»t  i  li 
Hailed  III  the  laat  century. 

Sir  a  Lvtll,  Travel.  In  the  fulled  Slatee,  j>.  63. 

It  Is  always  (femora Jinny  to  extend  Uie  domain  of  start  ti- 
munt  mix  questions  where  It  has  Bo  legitimate  Jurisdic- 
tion. UntrU.  Study  W  indows,  p.  168. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  energy;  dishearten  ; 
destroy  the  courage,  confidence,  or  hope  of  ; 
render  incapable  of  brave  or  energetic  effort  : 
specifically  used  in  relation  to  1 
charge  of  our  cavalry 
the  enemy's  left  wing. 

Hut  war  often  for  a  time  etbaiists  and  oVmorafu'4-av.  it 
time*  perpetuates  Injustice.  It  la  (■craatonally  uix.la.T- 
wt  Uie  clearest  provisions  of  the  law  of  natlo  lis. 

WWwjr,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  •  jSOej. 

3.  To  throw  into  confusion  in  general:  bring 
into  disorder;  confuse  mentally:  as,  he  waa.es 
badly  demoralized  by  fright.  [Colloq.] 

Also  spelled  demoralise. 
dernas  (ae'mos),  n.    [<  Gr.  A^rHic,  the  peoples  c 
see  rffStcS.]    l,  ln  Gr.  antiq.,  the  peoplo;  the 
public;  the  common  wealth.— 2.  The  jiupulewoe  ; 
the  common  people. 

Only  thus  is  there  hope  of  arresting  tho  general  defve- 
thm  from  the  religion*  life  olieervahle  both  ln  the  int  el- 
lectual claasea  and  through  large  strata  of  Uie  ZVmo*. 

Ctmlrmiivrnrf  Arc,  1^  ffy_ 

Also  demus. 

Demospongia  (de-m9-eTpon'ji-e),  a,  pi  [NIj., 
<  Gr.  <7j«oc,  the  ]>eople  (see  deme 1!),  +  <nrdy  j  «**c, 
sponge.^  In  8ol law's  classification  of  tpongon, 
a  sulwlass  of  Silieisjiongiat  in  which  sexra<lia.t.o 
spicules  are  absent.  It  is  divided  into 
dent,  Monaxonida  and  Tetraetinellida. 
demospongian  (de-mo-spon'ji.an),  a.  and  »t_ 
I,  a.  uf  or  pertaining  to  the  Vvmospongur. 
II.  at.  One  of  the  Demospougia. 


troops:  as,  tfcio 
ely  demoraiijrvtl 


one  who  proves 
with  indubitablo 


DemoBthenian,  Demosthenean  (d«-mos-tl.e5'- 
nl-an,  df-moe-thfVne'an),  a.  Same  as  iVmog- 
tkenie. 

Emphatic  and  abnormal  position  of  single  words  naiti 
plirases  waa  a  distinctly  /taiuufAejiusn  device,  to  (irtc-lc 
Ills  bearers  a*  it  were,  and  keep  their  attention  at  a  lilac H 
degree  of  tension.    Trans.  Amer.  Philot.  Am.,  >.',!.  I  _!7 

Demosthenic  (de-mos-then'ik),  a.  [<  L.  JTir- 
mosthenieus,  <  JJemostnenrs,  <  Ur.  An^ooHii'ifr;,  gg, 
celebntteil  orator.  The  name  means  'strong 
with  the  people,'  <  fijuoc,  the  people.  +  ofVvof, 
strength.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
Demosthenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian  orator  arid 
patriot  (3R4-322  n.  c),  especially  famous  for- 
ms "Philippics,"  or  orations  delivered  again *,t 
the  encroachments  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 
demotic  (de-mot'ik),  a.  [=F.  demotique  as  Sjp. 
drmdtieo,  <  Gr.  rbj^ortsiic,  of  or  for  the  common 
people,  popular,  democratic,  <  dr/^iirr/r,  one  of 
the  common  people,  <  f^nor,  the  common  peso- 
pie.  Cf.  </cnv<KTrtfic.]  Popular;  pertaitiinn  to 
the  common  people:  specifically  apjilied  to  n, 
certain  mode  of  writing  used  in  Kgypt  for  epi**- 
tolary  and  business  purposes  from  about  tho 
seventh  century  B.  c,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Ateratte;  and  hieroglyphie.  Also  called  enehoriesl. 

In  Egy  ptian  writing  the  dewotir  or  enchorial  ayate.n  lay 
s  corruption  of  the  hieratic.        r'urmr,  Language,  xitl. 
It  (the  Roselta  stone]  was  engraved  In  three  seta  ,,f 


characters,  the  first  being  In  the  ancient  hleroglyptilc-n 
the  second  In  the  more  recent  and  popular  language 
characters  called  demotic,  and  the  thin)  In  Uie  Greek 


liar  language  stucg 
li.  S.  OeWn,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  y  cs^ 

An  obsolete  form  of  dantpm. 


dempnet,  v. 

Ckaueer. 
dempster,  n.    See  deemster. 
demptt  (deinpt).    [ME.  dempt,  eontr.  of  denterf 
pp.  of  drmrn,  deem,  judge:  see  rfecml.]  An  oljl 
solete  preterit  and  past  participle  of  dceml. 
Till  parUall  l-arl*  d>w;d  It  Venus  dew. 

A"i«-n*er,  f.  tj..  II.  vii.  r,.V 
Tlierefare,  sir  kiihtht, 
f  of  you  is  safest  deiwit'. 

S/iemer,  F.  Q  .  III.  xL 
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pacify. 


(d^-muls'),  r.  t.    [=  It  demuloere,  <  L. 
Rtroke  down,  soften,  <  de,  down,  + 
allay.]    To  Boothe,  mollify,  or 


waa  demuleed  and  appeased. 

Sir  T.  Klyot,  The  Govcruour.  fi>L  ftt. 

dfr-nrol'sent),  a.  mid  n.    [=  Bp. 
,  L.  dcmuUxn(  l-)t,  ppr.  of  <feiuei*Ve-r«; 
demutce.]    L  a.  Softening;  mollifying; 
hing:  as,  a  demulcent  medicine. 

la  both 


a 


II.  n.  Any  medicine  which  assuages  the  ef- 
fect* of  irritation;  that  whieh  softens,  soothes, 
or  mollifies,  as  (rums,  oils,  flaxseed,  and  other 
mucilaginous  substances. 

It  [gum  acacia]  It  much  used  In  medicine  as  a  simple 
il'  inutoul,  lor  lubricating  abraded 


A.  0.  P.  KtwtJame.,  Indian  Industries,  p.  1TL 

demulsiont  (de-mul'ahon),  n.  [An  erroneous 
form  (by  confusion  with  emulsion,  q.  v.)  for  *dr- 
mutction,  <  L.  as  if  'drmuletio^n-j,  <  demuletun, 
pp.  of  demuleere,  stroke:  see  (female*.]  1.  The 
act  of  soothing  or  imparting  comfort  or  con- 
tent.—3.  That  which  soothes  or  contents;  flat- 
tery. 

Vice  gulaodod  with  all  the  soft  dcnwJaioiu  of  a  pres- 
ent contentment.  Peliham,  Resolves,  1L  67. 

demur  (de-mcr'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  (irmurrerf, 
ppr.  demurring.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  drmurre; 
<  ME.  "licmoren,  demmren.  demerrn,  <  OF.  de- 
mortr,  demourer,  demurer,  demeurer,  T. demeurer 
=  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  demorar  =  It.  dimorare,  <  L.  de- 
mur ari,  dcluy,  retard,  <  de  +  morari,  delay,  < 
mora,  hesitation,  delay.]  L  intrant.  If.  To 
delay;  linger;  tarry. 

Yet  durst  Uuty  not  demur  nor  abide  upon  the  camp. 

.VsroUs,  tr.  o(  Thucydidcs.  id.  TS. 

2t.  To  hesitate;  suspend  proceedings;  delay 
eonclosion  or  action. 

The  French  Klt.it  by  Composition  taketh  Lonvlers,  iler- 
aml  Verll.dle,  whilst  the  itcgent  »Undi  drmurrit^i 
was  bust  to  ha  done.  B&rr,  Chronlclee,  p.  U« 

3.  To  have  or  suggest  scruples  or 
object  irresolutely ;  take  c 
demurred  to  our  proposals. 

My  process  was  always  rery  simple  — In  their  younger 
days,  twna  "Jack,  do  Hilt;"  If  he  demurred,  I  knocked 

1  always  aent  htm 
>,  The  Rivals,  t.  2. 

If  he  aceepta  It,  why  ahould  Too  demur  f 

rin, tihVi,  King  and  Book,  L  160. 

4.  In  /.n,-,  to  interpose  a  demurrer. 
ELt  trans.  1.  To  put  oft;  delay;  keep  in 


The  dnnurt 

changed  the  platen,  saw  tliat  all  waa  mA  right,  and  waa 
more  demur*  than  svcik  TrtAlvye,  The  Warden,  x. 

demuret  (d{'-mur'),  r.  i.  [<  demure,  a.]  To  look 
with  reserve  or  bashfulness. 

Yonr  wife  Octarla,  with  her  mod  eat  eyes, .  .  . 
Demuring  upnci  tne.  .Viae. ,  A.  and  C,  iv.  13. 

demurely  (dS-mur'li),  adr.  With  a  grave  coun- 
tenance; with  a  show  of  gravity. 

Kay.  to  ace  how  demurely  he  will  Iwar  hlnwlf  before 
our  husbands,  and  how  jocund  when  their  hacks  nre 
tamed.  IMMker  and  ITVhfer,  Wat  ward  line,  I.  * 

Eaop's  damsel  tat  deuturetr/  at  tho  hoard's  end.  Jtaeem. 

demuronosa  (dA-mur'nes),  n.  The  state  or  as- 
pect of  being  demure ;  gravity  of  countenance 
or  demeanor,  real  or  affected;  a  show  of  mod- 
esty. 

demurity  (de-mu'ri-ti),  n.    [<  rfrwure  +  -try.] 
It.  Demureriess;  decorum. 
They  pretend  to  men  demunlu  at  to  fi.rm  a  society  for 

the  I'.ignlatn  I  it  Maun.  Ik  />'...u  ,.,  \>  ..rka,  II   I  si 

They  ulac 
sullcrliig  h 
and  retired 
word  and  gesture. 

X.  Morton,  New 

2.  An  impersonation  of  demureness ; 

[Humorous.] 

[on  of  Richardson's  rfemuri. 
ties.  Lamb,  To  Soothey. 

demurrable  (dij-mer'a-bl),  a.  [<  demur  + 
-<iWc.]  That  may  lie  demurred  to ;  that  excep- 
tion may  bo  taken  to. 

demurrage  (d^-mer'aj),  n.  [Formerly  demor- 
agt;  <  OF.  dnnorage,  demourage,demoraigc,<.  de- 
murer, delay :  see  demur  and  -age.']  1 .  In  mari- 
time law:  ('))  Any  detention  of  a  vessel  by  the 
freighter  in  loading  or  unloading  beyond  the 
time  originally  stimulated.  When  a  vessel  is 
thus  detained" she  is  said  to  be  on  demurrage. 
(6)  The  compensation  which  the  freighter  has 
to  pay  for  such  delay  or  detention. 

Thia  dny  Captain  Ta)l-ir  brought  roc  a  piece  of  plate,  a 
little  small  »UU)  diah,  he  e»i>ecthig  that  1  slumld  get  hlni 


■d  their  JuaUOcatlon  ni«n  their  patience  anil 
'  their  opinions,  and  on  their  righteous  life 
ovinia,  and  alteeted  s^gularity  both  In 


,  p.  m. 

one  who 


denarius 

He  maintained  hia  school  attachment  to  Addison,  then 
a  demy  at  Mag>laleiL  A.  />iA*oii,  lutrint.  to  Steele,  p.  aUti 

3.  A  Scotch  gold  coin  issued  bv  James  I.  in 
1433,  and  worth  at  that  time  3s.  4d.  English. 
Obverse  type,  arms  in  a  lozenge ;  reverse,  cross 
in  treasure.— 4f.  A  short  close  vest,  fairhott. 

and  tlead  Wm^AaX,  Unten  i 

demy-pourpointt,  «•   A  nourpointed  or  i 
garment  covering  the  body  only,  without  skirta, 
worn  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

demyship  (d^-ml'sbip),  [<  demu  +  skip.] 
In  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  one  of  certain 
scholarship*,  namely,  eight  Senior,  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  £100  each,  open  to  members  of 
the  university  who  have  passed  all  the  exami- 
nations requisite  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and 
thirty  Junior,  of  the  annual  value  of  £50  each. 

Dr.  Lancaster  .  .  .  obtained  for  him  [Addison)  to  lew 
one  of  the  deinuKiii'jw  at  Magdalen, 

Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  I.  1^1 

den1  (den),  ii.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  demne;  < 
ME.  den,  denne,  a  den,  lair,  <  AS.  denn,  a  den, 
lair  (of  wild  beasts).  =  OD.  rfesse,  a  den,  cave; 
perhaps  connected  with  A8.  dm  a,  ME.  dene,  a 
valley:  see  «tVn2,  <i«anI.  Cf.  OD.  drsjac,  a  floor, 
deck,  =  OHG.  fcuni,  tfcmsi,  neut.,  MHO.  (HUM, 
neut.  and  fern.,  G.  lenne,  fern.,  tenn,  neut.,  a 
floor,  threshing-floor.]  1.  A  hollow  place  in 
the  earth  or  iu  a  rock;  a  cave,  pit,  or  subterra- 
neous recess,  used  for  concealment,  shelter, 
protection,  or  security :  as,  a  lion's  den. 

The  beasts  go  into  dent.  Job  mrlL  8. 

The  children  of  Israel  made  them  tbvifeiw  which  are  In 
the  mountains.  Judgcav;.  i 

2f.  A  grave. 

Whanne  thel  be  itoluen  in  her  den. 

Kahm  Hoot  (K.  a  T.  8.),  p.  52. 

3.  Any  squalid  place  of  resort  or  residence;  a 
nit :  always  used  in  a  bad  sense  :  as,  dens  of 


xception:  as,  they    i,mg  at  Tangl, 


ktpl 


i  down ;  and  If  lie  grnmblrd  at  that, 

I  Of  tile  room.  SAeridan 


The  clali 
cleared  iwl 


that 

ship  William, 
may  Justly  do. 
A/.tw,  Wnry,  tL  ML 

is 


lie  demands  a  fee. 
And  then  demurs  me-  with  a  vain  delay. 

quartet,  Kmbtema,  tr.  11. 

2.  To  doubt  of;  scruple  concerning;  hesitate 
about:  as,  "to  demur  obedience,"  fenton. 
demur  (d^-mer'),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  de- 
murre,  demeure ;  <  OF.  demor,  demour,  demcur, 
m.,  demore,  demeure,  t,  stop,  delay;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  Stop;  pause;  hesitation  as  to  pro- 
l  decision. 

The  salt  we  Joln'd  in  must  not 
rail  fay  too  long  demur.    Kvrd,  Broken  Heart,  tl.  % 
Works  adjourned  hare  many  Mays, 


tale  dish,  he  expecting  ti 
hoc.  f..r  iieuto».i;jc  of  hla 
Icr,  which  1  sliall,  and  mi 

m  f.,r  demvrrane 
t  aiwl  reudy  for  sal 

railway-wagons,  etc.  (6) 
ounce,  made  by  the  Bank 
anging  notes  or  coiu  for 

+  -al.] 


2.  faoeption  (taken);  objection  (urged). 

t'aeaar  also,  then  haUhiug  Tyranny,  Injected  the  same 
scrupulous  demurrt  to  stop  tlw  sentence  of  death  in  full 
and  free  Henat  decreed  on  Leiitalns  and  Ccthegua. 

Milton,  Eikonuklastee,  lx. 

All  my  demun  hot  double  hla  attack*.  Pope. 
Ha  yielded,  wroth  and  rod,  with  fierce  demur. 

TVusuwom,  Princess,  t. 

demure  (df-m&r'),  a.  [<  ME.  denture,  <  OF.  de 
mum,  for  de  bounes  mun  (burns  mum  boines 
moves),  lit.  of  good  manners  (in  formation  like 
debonair,  q.  v.):  de,  <  L.  de,  of;  bon,  <  L.  oomu, 
good;  nun,  mors,  mourn,  m.,  f.,  F.  nururs,  f. , 
manners,  <  L.  mores,  manners :  see  moral.]  1. 


as  a 

i,  Dirt,  ot  Commerce, 

2.  (a)  Detention  of 
A  charge  of  1  *</.  per 
of  England  in  exi 
bullion.  [Eng.] 

lationSn  proceed^'' 
i>oufAc>jr. 

demurrer1  (dfuier'er),  n.  [<  demur  +  -eri.) 
One  who  demurs. 

And  is  Lorenzo  a  demurrer  still T 

foung.  Mltfat  ThoaghU.  U.  IMS. 

demurrer2  (d§-m»r'6r), ».  [<  OF.  demor er,  de- 
murer, inf.  as  noun:  see  uVmur.]  1.  In  lav.  a 
pleading  in  effect  that,  even  conceding  the 
facts  to  be  as  alleged  by  the  adversary,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  the  relief  ho  asks,  a  general  de- 
murrer U  one  that  does  not  specify  an  objection,  but 
rests  on  some  defect  In  substance  :  a  tytcial  demurrer  U 
one  that  specifics  some  defect  in  the  form  of  the  adrer- 
aarya  alksstkm. 

This  demurrer  oar  suit  doth  stay. 
Sir  f.  Aufs«-ir(ArlieTS  Eng.  Garner,  I.  Hft 

2.  A  demur ;  an  objection.  [Rare.] 

Id  not  have  this  misery  continue  1"  ex. 

a  demurrer  to  much  that  it 


Tiioie  sja ualid  dene,  .  .  .  Hie  reproach  of  large  capitals. 

JsocoWay. 

4.  A  small  or  secluded  private  apartment ;  a 
retreat  for  work  or  leisure.  [Colloq.] 

Mr.  Jones  has  to  go  Into  his  deu  again  t<>  serve  the  last 
arrival.  ■'.  31.  Baker,  .New  Timothy,  p.  15i 

Another  door  in  the  audience-room  b-ads  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck's private  apartments,  the  first  of  which  is  the  li- 
brary, containing  Iwoka  no  all  sjuhjert*  ot  gcoeral  interest, 
and  indenting  by  no  means  the  character  of  a  hookworm's 
favourite  ifen.  tfuotod  In  Loves  Ithunarek,  II.  501. 

den1  (den),  r.  i. :  pret,  and  pp.  denned,  ppr.  den- 
ning. [<  ME.  dennen;  <  oVs',  «.]  To  dwell  in 
or  as  if  in  a  den. 

sluggish  sal  rages  that  den  below. 

O.  yieleAer.  chrlaTt  Triumph. 
TO  dan  up,  to  retire  Into  a  den  fur  the  winter  i  said  of 
hibernating  uilmaU,  as  l-care.   |Col|.«g,,  l'.  M 

den2  (den),  it.  [A  variant  of  rfenn>.  <  ME.  dene. 
<  AS.  druu,  a  valley:  see  <trrial.]  A  narrow 
vaUcy;  a  glen;  a  dell.   [Chiefly  Scotch.] 


It  s  up  and  down  In  Tittle  •  rfm. 

Where  the  burn  runs  clear  and  bonny, 
I  re  often  gone  to  meet  my  lore. 

»  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  183). 


chums  some  one,  if  yon  hint 
now  being  said  and  done. 


oh.-ectiuci  uk.  ll  orally,  on  the  argument  id 
ing  in  the  cause,  that  the  facte  alleged  do  not  constitute  a 


look! 

1  aawe  there  luges,  sittyng  tulle  demere. 

WiUi  out  semldant  [reganlj,  othir  to  moat*  or  leeat, 

Notwltlistaudyiig  thel  hadde  them  mder  cure. 

ytfiiieal  f'ncmj,  etc-  (ed.  Fumlrall),  p.  50. 
loe !  two  most  goodly  Virgins  came  in  place.  .  .  . 
With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  grace. 

.Soriwrr,  F,  g  .  1.  X.  11 
His  fashion  and  drmurr  Habit  set*  him  in  with  some 
Tnaieneecislnn.  and  maks  him  a  Guest  on  Prjdav  nlghtM. 
Bp.  Katie,  Slicro-c<»inii.sraphle,  A  Young  Rawe  Preacher. 

2.  Affectedly  modeKt :  makinir  a  demonstra- 
tion of  gravitv  or  decorum.  [This  is  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  now  chiefly  uaed.] 


cause  of  ae«nn,  that  the  court  lias  do  Jurisdiction,  or  the 
like.— Demurrer  to  evidence,  an  admltalun,  on  the 
trial,  of  the  truth  of  the  evidence  offlercd  by  the  other 
party,  connled  with  an  objection  that  It  la  iiisuflScient,  and 
a  submission  of  the  cootrotemy  to  the  court  thereon  — 
Demurrer  to  interrogatory,  a  reason  given  hy  a  wlt- 
yuta  for  refusing  to  answer  an  interrogatory.  (Rare.]— 
Plea  of  parole  demurrer,  same  as  aor  prayer. 

dermis  (dA'mus),  n.  [L.]  See  deme'*  and  demos. 

demy  < de-mi'),  a.  and  it.  [<  F.  rf<?»ii,  half:  see 
demi-.]  'L  a.  Half:  used  to  indicate  a  particu- 
lar size  of  paper.    Bee  IT. 

II.  n.;  pi.  demie*  (-miit').  1.  A  particulnrsixe 
of  paper.  In  America  this  name  U  applied  only  to  wrtt- 
liu-l«spcr  of  the  sl/c  10  :-.  -I  iiK'hcs.  In  Great  Ilrihiin  the 
printing-paiieT  kn  .»n  as  demy  Is  ill  x  Si  Inches,  auddou- 
Elclemy  U  ill  ^  i-J  inches.  English  writing  d. m>  la  15  x 

SO  lll'  hrs. 

2.  A  holder  of  one  of  certain  sclinliirxhips  in 
Mullen  OoUege,  Oxford. 


denfy  (den),  «.  [In  the  phrase  good  den,  in  the 
early  dramatists;  also  written  goodden,  god/lev, 
and  in  the  fuller  phrase  God  gire  you  good  den, 
or  (»"ori  ue  good  den,  and  corruptly  as  one  word. 
Godgigoden,  Godij7«Jei.(8hak.,  1<K!3);  prop../.—/ 
e'en,  good  eren,  and  often  so  written :  see  good 
and  ctcn2,  evening.]  A  corruption  of  eren  in  the 
phrase  good  t 

J.  Off.  ]f*  ftXHMl  t 

yur.  Is  .t'c^dln'/"'  ',lr*      Ska*.,  «.  and  J„  IL  1 
do  narcotize  (de-n6r'ko-tiz),  r.  t ;  pret.  and  pp. 
denareotiztd,  ppr.  denareotising.    [<  de-  priv. 
+  narrotUe.]    To  deprive  of  narcotln:  as,  to 
denareotize  opium. 

denarius  (df-na'ri-us),  «.;  pi.  denarii  (-1).  [L. 
(sc.  hubiwiiw,  a  coin),  prop.  conUinlng  ten 
(aaBes).  <  rfeni,  ten  each,  by  tens,  for  'deeni. 
<  oWw  o  E.  ten :  see  </cci»iai,  etc.  Hence  F. 
denier  (see  denier*).  At.  dinar,  etc.]  1.  The 
principal  silver 
coin  of  the  Rn- 
mnns  under  the 
k-rSr-iwWl  republic  and  the 
empire.  It  >  as  Ant 
minted  In  'Jrwortaes. 
e.  »bell  It  weighed  It 
gtaina ;  the  weight  was 
shortly  aft.twar.1  n- 

(■ 


Digitized  by  Goo 


denarius 

the  helmeted  head  of  W«a  Hi  the 


mythol 


ioh.gl.-al 


and  historical  types  . 


1631 

[<  denat/,  r.] 


Denial;  re- 


The  denarii  of  tile  empire  bore  the 
About  a.  b.  SIS  the  denarius  was  *o  do- 
t  It  contained  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  pare  sil- 
vi-r,  and  it  l«tn  to  be  autiplanted  about  that  time  by  tbe 
argrnteua.  In  a.  j>.  SUO  Diocletian  applied  the  name  de- 
narius to  a  copper  coin  Issued  be  hi  in.  The  raltie  of  the 
denarius  under  the  republic  and  the  earl 
about  17  cents.  The  denarlni  of  Tlberlna  (me  cut  on  pre- 
ceding page)  is  the  penny  of  the  .New  Testament  (author- 
lied  version  of  1611), 

2.  A  Roman  weight,  the  «6th  or  Mth  of  a  Roman 
pound. —  3.  In  English  monetary  reckoning,  a 
penny,  represented  by  the  abbreviation  d.,  the 
penny  having  been  originally,  like  the  Roman 
denarius,  the  largest  silver  coin:  as,  6».  dd.  (six 
shillings  and  eight  pence), 
denaro  (dft-na'rv),  [It.,  var.  of  denario,  <  L. 
denariut:  see  denario*!)  An  old  Italian  money 
of  account;  also,  a  weight.  At  a  money,  the  tan 
was  the  twelfth  next  of  Uie  loldn— that  U.  on  the  average, 
about  Die  twelfth  part  of  a  United  Mates  cant.  Aa  a 
weight,  the  denaro  varied  In  different  localities  from  17 
•  tuft)  | 


My  lore  can  give  no  place,  hide  bo  (fenny. 

.«*«*.,  T.  N.,  U.  i. 

dendrachate  (den'dra-kat),  n.    [<  Or.  dtvipov, 
a  tree,  +  o^rirw,  agate:  seeagate^.1  Arborea- 
,      cent  agate ;  agate  containing  figures  resembling 
is   shrubs  or  parts  of  plants.    Commonly  called 


.  jgale. 

Dendragapua  (den-drag'a-pns),  it,   [NX.,.,  <  Or. 

cViMpof  a  tree,  +  aj^xs,  love.]  Same  as  Vanace. 
dendral  (den'dral),  a.    [<  dr.  rJfn!poi.,  a  tree,  + 

-<i/.J    Of  or  pertaining  to  trees;  of  the  nature 

of  a  tree.  [Rare.] 


,  Jan.  M,  1S74,  p.  7i 


dondranthropology  ( 'i.'i^in»ri-t  iin;.-^.) '<;.-ji  i , ». 
[<  Or.  ih/ifiov,  a  free,  +  E.  aafArojioJof/jr.J  A 

man  has 


icralna  troy. 

denary  (den'a-ri),  a.  and  n. 
containing  ten :  see  (fonoriit*.] 
ing  ten ;  tenfold. 


[<  L.  denarim, 
I.  a.  Contain- 


supposititious  system  or  theory  that 
sprung  from  trocs.    Doric*.  [Humorous.] 

Although  the  Doctor  traced  many  of  his  acquaintance 
to  their  prior  allotments  In  the  vegetable  creation,  be  did 
sot  discover  inch  symptoms  In  any  of  litem  aa  led  him  to 
Infer  that  the  object  of  hUepetmlalkone  had  etlated  In  the 


The  symbol  «0  In  our  denary  ecale  rcprreenu  ten 
four ;  .  .  .  generally,  tlx  binary  scale  would  call  for  about 
three  ami  a  hair  tliuee  at  msny  llirurea  ai  the  denary. 

/Vp.  Sri.  M<K,  Xnf.  4S4. 


no  system  of 


U.  si.;  pi.  denarie*  (-riz).  1.  A  division  by 
tens;  a  tithing:  as,  "tythings  or  denarie*?' 
Holinthed. 

Centanarlea  that  are  composed  of  Jenarire,  and  thoy  of 
units.     Br  AT.  !»<*«,  8upp.  to  Cabala,  p.  148.  (X^tAain.) 

2.  A  denarius. 


tsZLi 


denationalization  ('ii-niiNir  im-u1-i-7ii'slu>n),  n, 
[=  P.  denatiimalitatiim ;  as  ilnuilionalUe  + 
-<ifi<>M.]  The  act  of  denationalising,  or  the  con- 
dition of  being  denationalized.  Also 
(fViMfionafiarifion. 

d  on  slavery  was  In  one  word  fv- 
O.  S.  Mrmam,  A.  Howies,  L  UK 

denationalize  (de-nash'on-al-lz), r.  f.;  pretend 
pp.  denatinnali-rd,  iipr.  ilt  nitti.muliana.  [=  F. 
litniitionahxer;  as  de-  priv.  +  nafiunnfin'.]  1. 
To  divest  of  nationality,  or  of  existing  national 
relations  or  rights;  subvert  or  change  the  na- 
tionality of,  as  a  ship,  a  person,  a  people,  or  a 
territory,  by  change  of  flag,  connection,  or  al- 
;  give  a  new  national  character  or  re- 
• 

Another  curious  feature  of  the  i/etuifiimnfiruk/  charac- 
ter of  the  Feudal  system  In  Franca  Is  found  In  this,  that 
the  King  of  England  was  the  real  governor  or  feudal  sov- 
ereign of  nearly  half  of  the  present  territory  of  Franca 
during  almost  a  century.  St&U,  BUid.  Med.  AM.,  p.  14s. 

wrote  "We  are 
iliiald 
I.  448. 


"La 


S.  To  divest  of  national  scope  or  importance; 
limit  to  a  particular  locality;  render  local:  as, 
to  denationalise  slavery  or  polygamy. 

•creed  .  .  .  that  the  virgin  soil 
be  unpolluted  by  slavery,  and 

'  IrSr^  t'X  X  VI.  'sai." 


niey  |tbe  Re^uhUesiisJ 


tics,  should  be 

8.  To  deprive  of  national  limitations  or  pecu- 
liarities ;  widen  the  relations,  scope,  or  appli- 
cability of ;  make  cosmopolitan. 

The  object  b  to  construe  a  belief  In  tta  most  Inclusive, 
ire,  acceptation,  .  .  .  to  aVnafionaf tz«  a  purvly 
by  making  It  aa  universal  aa  the  ltmtU  of  the 
of  humanity. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  St. 


delKfraafAropofi 

Dendra8pididB(den-4lras-pid'i-de),n.»f.  [NL., 
<  I)endra*pis(-pid-),  the  typical  genus,  +  -itUr.) 
A  family  of  venomous  African  serpente,  of  the 
group  Vroterogtypha,  represented  only  by  the 
genus  Dendra*pi».  They  liave  a  normal  u 
grooved  fangs,  ami  postfroutals,  and  are  closely 
to  the  Klnfmttt,  with  which  they  are  associated  in  one 
family  by  tome  authors.    Also  /Jcntfnwrwrfrt-. 

Dendraspia  (den-dras'pis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  iiv 
tpav,  tree,  +  ii<ririf,  asp.]    1,  The  typical  genns 

of  the  fami- 
ly Dcndraxjnd- 
ida.  The  bort- 
hnown  s|iecieii  is 
Ifrtuiratjnjt  an. 
;;uafuy/u,  the  nar- 
n»w-hoo«b-d  dcu- 
dnupls.  Itlaabixit 
fl  feet  long,  slen- 
der, and  a  good 
climber.  Its  col- 
or Is  olive-brown 
vtnnheil  with 
green. 

2.  [/.  f.l  PI. 
rf  «  »  nVaaj-jiiXV* 
(-pl-den).  A 
serpent  of  this 
genus. 
Dendrerpeton 
(den-drer  'pe- 
ton),  n.  [XL., 
<  Or.  itvifMV, 
tree,  +  (prrt. 
t6V,  reptile: 
see  herjtftolo- 
m.)  A  genus 
of  fossil  Jaby- 
tho  lower  coal- 
measures  of  Nova  Scotia:  bo  called  from  being 
based  upon  remains  consisting  of  teeth  end 
bones  found  in  the  cavity  of  a  sigillaria.  It  has 
been  referred  to  a  group  Mierotauria  of  the  or- 
der Labi/rinlhodonla. 

lendiifonn  (deu'dri-form),  n.  [<  Or.  iivtpav, 
a  tree,  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Resembling  a  tree ; 
tree-like  in  form;  arborescent;  dendritic.  Also 
dcsdn'fi/orss. 


2.  Marked  by  flgur 
etc. :  said  of  eerta 

dondritically  (dcu-drit'l-kal-i),  adr.  in  a 
dritie  manner; 
branched. 

In  some  iipeclea  (Hactrrla)  '.he  snogloM  Is  dtndrilicnliy 
nunillcd.    K.  Klein,  M Icro-Orgaahmu  and  Otaeaae,  p,  (si. 

dendritlfonn  (den-drit'i-form),  <t.  [<NL.o>m- 
rfrites,  dendrite,  +  I,,  forma,  form.]  Same  as 
dendriform.  [Rare.] 

Dendrobatea  (den  -  drob '  a  -  t*x),  n.  [NL.  (cf . 
Or.  itvipofiamv,  climb  trees),  <  Or.  (V'wipov,  tree, 
+  fiar6c,  verbal  adj.  O/Sorriv,  mount),  <  aaivtai, 
go.  Cf.ocroftof.]  1.  InA<rpcf.,ageuusof  South 
American  tree-frogs,  typical  of  the  family  Den- 
droHntida.  D.  linclorius  is  a  species  inhabiting 
Cayenne,  h  agler,  1830.—  2.  In  orwife.,  a  genus 
of  South  American  woodpeckers,  of  the  family 
I'icida.    torainmn,  1837. 

Dendrobatidte  (den-dif-bat'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL., 
<  Dendrobatct  +  -ida-.]  A  family  of  firmiater- 
nial,  salient,  anurous  amphibians,  typified  by 
t  he  genus  Dendrobate*.  They  are  without  teeth,  and 
have  suhrylindrl'^l  sarral  diapophyaea.  The  family  con. 
tains  S  few  spedes  of  tropical  America  and  Madagascar, 
having  the  toca  dilated  at  the  end.  Also  called  f/jrfa- 
plestuur. 

Dendrobiam  (den-dro'bi-um),  n.    [NL.,  <  Or. 
Atvipw,  a  tree,  +  /fior,  life.]    1.  An  extensive 
of  orchidaceous  epiphytes,  distributed 
southeastern  Asia  from  India  to  Jspar . 
and  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific 


The  species  are  very  numerous,  exceeding  SDO  In  number, 
ng  little  larger  than 
while  others  are  sar- 


I  pward  of  80  spe- 
for  the  beauty  of 


i  (/lMOu/u  swaTSwrSBSH  • 

rinthodont  amphibians,  from 


dendrite  (den'drit),«.  [=F.  dendrite  = 


.  den- 


tk,  of  a  tree,  tree-,  <  dtVi'oov,  a  tree.]  1.  A  stone 
ore 


■  spelled  'b  nationalise, 
irallu  (de-nat'^-ral-lx),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  denaturalised,  ppr.  fir>i<ifwrali>i»o.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  nofara/i.c.J  1.  To  render  unnatural; 
alienate  from  nature. —  2.  To  deprive  of  natur- 
alization or  acquired  citizenship  in  a  foreign 
country. — 3.  To  deprive  of  citizenship;  dena- 
tionalize; expatriate. 

or.  In  other  words, .  .  .  pub- 
'  i  their  sovereign,  and 
his  enemies. 
Prnntt,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

denay*  (d«>-na'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  denayen,  a  var. 
of  nVnym,  deny :  see  deny.  The  form  it'  mi  v  in 
mod.  use  is  prob.  in  simulation  of  nay.]  '  To 
deny;  refuse. 

What  were  those  thrve, 
The  which  thy  pmrlmi  rurtesle  denned  ' 

Sfrneer,  Y.  y.,  III.  vil.  57. 


or  in  ■ 
figures  resem- 
bling shnibs, 
trees,  or  moss- 
es. The  appear- 
ance Is  often  due 
to  arlxireacent 
crystallisation,  re- 
sembling 


iJrnafunsf  in>»  thenuKlves,  or.  In  o 
llcl,  rcnmindng  their  allegiance  to 
.  .  .  enlisting  under  the  banners  of  I 


The   flgurea  are 

I  M»!    I  I   III'   I  St,  t  Mil 

the  surface*  of  Ha- 
stnva  and  In  Joints  In  rocks,  where  they  are  attributable 
to  the  presence  of  the  bydroua  ozid  of  manganese,  which 
i:»  nc  rally  oMiumea  such  narma 


2.  A  com 


crystalline  growth  of  arborescent 


run 1 1 lex  C 

fonn,  sucli  as  is  common  with  metallic  silver 
and  cnpjier. 

dendritic,  dendritical  (den-drit'ik.  -i-kal),  a. 

[=  F.  dendritiqni'  =  Sp.  demlritico,  <  Or.  drsvlfW- 
rr,>c;  as  tkndrite  +  -ic,  -ico/.]  1.  Resembling  a 
tree;  tree-like;  arborescent  in  form;  dendri- 


varylng  extremely  In  baldt. 
tlw  mneats  anioug  which  (Ih-v  icrow.  w 
paaacd  In  height  by  few  of  the  order, 
clea  have  U-en  cultivated  In  I 
their  flowers, 

2.  In  i  n tom.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
Mnltant. 

Dendrocalamus  (den-tlro-kal'a-ratw),  n.  [NL., 
(  Or.  Aivdpov,  a  tree,  +  naXapae,  a  reed.]  A  ge- 
nua of  arboreous  grasses,  distinguished  from 
the  bamboo  (fiasaEstsa)  by  a  berry-like  fruit. 
There  are  a  species,  all  of  the  Kaat  Indies,  some  of  <  " ' 
attain  a  height  of  over  100  feet  The  stems  of  D.  t 
known  In  India  aa  the  male  Istmhmi,  are  very  • 
elastic,  are  nearly  niltd,  and  are  In  general  m 
hanrtl<»,  bulMIng  jHirpcaes,  awl  Iwskrtwork. 

Dendrochelidon  (den-dro-keri-donV  ».  [NL. 
(Boie,  1828),  <  Or.  rV»»V«'V,  a  tree,  -r  %i}uWn;  ■ 
swallow,]  A  genns  of  tTee-swifta,  of  the  fam- 
ily Cyptelida  and  subfamily  (  y; j*Wiita>,  the  type 
of  which  is  /'.  ktecko  of  Java,  Sumatra,  tne 
Malay  peninsula,  etc. 

DendrocbirrtB  (den'dro-ki-rd'te),  n.  of.  [NL., 
<  Or.  (JrVipow,  tree,  +  x"puroc,  lit.  handed,  <  x"r, 
hand.]  A  group  (generally  ranked  as  a  family  > 
of  pedate  holothurians,  witn  dendriform  branch- 
ing tentacles.  It  Includes  such  genera  aa  Peeha  and 
Oueunuria,  and  I*  equivalent  to  the  family  Ptalida.  It 
Is  contrasted  with  <trj.«dVAirofa. 

The  holothurians  .  .  .  feed  on  the  smaller  marine  an  I 
In  the  Drndnckirota,  are  carried  to  th* 
of  the  branched  tree  like  tentacles. 

Claue,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  SB. 

dendrochlrotoua  (den'dr6-ki-r6'tuB),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Den- 
drocMrota: 

Dendrocltta  fden-dro-sit'«),  n.  [NL.  (Gould, 
1 833),  <  Gr.  orrdpov,  a  tree,  +  airro,  a/twja,  a 
chattering  bird,  the  jay  or  magpie.]  A  genua 
of  Asiatic  tree-crows,  frequently  included  in 
the  genus  Crypsirhinn,  The  Chinese  J),  i 
ai*  is  an  example ;  there  are  l 
cies. 

a.    Same  as  . 


.  XVI.  ( 
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Dendrocosla 

Dendrocoola  (den-drt>-s»yijl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  aendroealus :  see  dendrora-btu*.']  A  prime 
division  of  turbellarian  worms,  forming  a  subor- 
der of  Turbelia- 
ria:  contrasted 
with  Bhabdo. 
eaUl.  They  are 
cfanrac tcrlxed  by 
a  broad  flu  body, 
often  wltli  plicat- 
ed literal  mar- 
gins, teritai  nlar 
processes  at  the 
anterior  enil  of 
the  body  a  mua- 
ciilar  mi  I  tuiiiUly 
protruslle  pha- 
rynx, and  an  ar- 
tareacent  or  den- 
drilorai  alimen- 
tary canal,  whence 
the  name.  They 
are  awoftous  and 
minify  liermaph- 
rodlle  There  are 
two  tnhdlvlttons 
of  the  (roup :  Mo- 
noponauara,  land 
and  fresh-water 
plauarinut,  with  a 
■Ingle  aexnal  oat. 
let :  and  Dipanojto- 
re.  moatly  marine 
forms,  with  dou- 
ble sexual  open- 
ing. There  are 
several  families. 
Commonly  called 
gteflexftgfja 

dendrocoslan 

(den -tiro -so '- 
lan),  ».   [<  dendrocctl  +  -an.] 
drrmrla ;  a  planarian. 
dendrocoele  (den'dnj-a<l),  a. 
caloiui.  Huxley. 

Dendroccelomata  (denMixj-«*-16'ma-tS),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  <  Or.  fitrfpw,  a  tree,  +  Hit,  eitlomata, 

q.  v.]    Sponges  having  branched  extensions 

or  dendritic,  diverticula  of  tlie  archenteron.  A. 

Hyatt,  Origin  of  Tissue,  p.  114. 
dondrocffllomatic  (den-aro-se-lrj-inat'ik),  a. 

f<  tJendroevlomata  +  -ic.]  Of 

the  Dentlrocceloniata. 
dondrocoBlomic  (den'dry-stVloiu'lk),  a.  Sumo 

as  dendroetrlomatie, 

dcndroccclou*  (dcn-dry-ao'lns),  a.  {<  NT.,  rfe-n- 
drocrritur,  <  Gr.  ihi^nn;  a  tree,  +  am/tia,  belly.] 
Having  a  branched  or  dendriform  intestine; 
Specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Itrndnwula.  Also 
aendrocal  and  (properly)  dendroca-k. 
Dendrocoelum  (den-dro-se'lum),  n.  [XL., 
neut.  of  dendrocalus:  see  dend roealowi.  ]  A. 
genus  of  dendroccelouB  turbellarians,  of  the 
family  1'tanariida,  having  lobed  cephalic  pro- 
and  a  sheathed  eopulatory  organ.  D. 
i  is  an  example. 
Dendrocolaptae  (den  '  .Iro-ko-lap'tS),  n.  pi, 
[NL.,  pi.  of  drndrocolaptet :  seo  Dendroco- 
laptes.]  In  Merrem's  classification  of  birds 
(1813),  a  group  coextensive  with  the  VicLlS- 
cida,  or  Pkiforme*,  and  Saurognatha  of  modern 
authors ;  the  woodpeckers  and  wrynecks. 
Dendrocolaptes  (den'dtv-ko-lap'tejs!), n.  [NL., 
<  Or.  ii  v&pav,  a  tree,  +  *aoXaimjf,  taken  for 
nAavr^p,  a  chisel  (taken  in  sense  of  'pecker'), 
\  with  the  bill,  chisel.]  Thotyp- 


1632 

with  J'u.'-ifilr  (which  aeeX  In  which 


mace  It 

covert  an  assemblage  ol  about  bo  current  genera  and  800 
I  It  Include*  the  furnari- 
an  well  at  the  den 


tpeciea.   In  Sclater  a  i 
In*-,  lyiiallaklne.  anil  aclerurlne  I 
drocnlaptiiie  pro|i*r. 

Dendrocolaptinse  (den-drft-k6-lap-tI'nS),  it.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dendrocolaptes  +'  -i'ikf.]  The  South 
American  tree-creepers  proper,  or  the  hook- 
billed  creepers,  typified  by  the  genus  Dendro- 
colaptes. They  have  generally  lengthened,  tlendcr,  and 
carved  bllli,  atlir  acuminate  tall  leathern,  and  the  acaii. 
aortal  halnt  ol  woodpeckers.  Leading  genera,  betidet 
/Vinliiwofcijrfei  and  lit  subdivisions,  are  .TipAorAyncAut, 
pinibi,*,*.  brmlrocutftu,  SUttmmmj,  GVyjJio.  *vikAms, 
and  /'j,*wrrA<rAii*. 

dendrocolaptine  (denMro-ko-lap'tin),  a.  [< 
Dendrocolaptes  +  -Inel.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  South  American  ( 
creepers  or  hook-billed  creepers. 

DmdnmiiaptM 
alert. 


dendrological 

and  Individuals  In  the  eaatern  United  states.  I'pward  of 
53  species,  a  large  majority  o!  the  genua.  Inhabit  North 
America.  They  are  email  nlrds,  from  6|  to  6  Inches  loug, 
emUeaaly  varied  in  coloration,  migratory,  Insectivorous. 


Fvbtelti  r  1  tftrflan.,  \  t^vufata.  an 
aproctmift  (tefl.lrooxkot  (urtxl  tartan  or  pit- 
atrlan  I  flamartda  I,  naga^eil. 

■L  r««l  orifice  I  t.  t<«cctl  ctvlrr  l  t.  etepht* 
fffetlunftcr!  d,  iruirK  entity,  wiet  t,ftt,  *.  lit 
mmnr  rsrcnl  rtmmctOomi  /.  ganglia'  - 


One  of  the  Hen. 
Same  as  dendro- 


>irda  are  not,  ttridly  apenklng,  ton?- 
Anrure,  XXX  III.  -Jul. 

Dendrocomet«8(dtn'dr9-k<>-me'te«). ».  [XL., 
<  Or.  eVntyor,  a  tree,  +  muirnx,  hairy:  see 
comrl.]  The  typical  penna  ol  DeHdroeomttUUr, 
containing  s«>ssile  animalcules  with  indurated 
cuticle  and  many-branched  tentacles.  D.  para- 
doxus is  a  parasite  of  fresh-water  crustaceans. 
DendrocometldS  (den'dro-ko-met'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dendrocomctes  +  -i<irr.}  A  family  of  suc- 
torial tentaculiferous  infusoriana,  with  simple 
animalcules,  which  are  multitentaculate  and 
have  the  tentacles  branched. 
Dendrocopus  (den-drok'o-pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
as  if  •ilri'OjWMttSrroc  (cf.  orvitoaiunrfiy,  cut  down 
trees),  <  iivipov,  a  tree,  +  gAirrf  iv,  out.]  In  or- 
(o)  A  genus  of  tree-creepers,  the  !)>■*- 
ten.  1  ieillot,  1816.  (6)  A  genus  of  wood- 
like itau  major.  Koch,  1816.  (c)  A 
genus  of  American  woodpeckers,  like  Pint* 
principalis ;  the  ivory-bills.  Bonaparte,  1838. 
Dendrocygna  (den-dro-«lg'n»),  n.  [NL. 
(Swaiuson,  1837),  <  Or.  SM/nv,  a  tree,  +  L. 
cygniu,  eyens*,  Or.  *i«»rjf,  a  swan:  see  cygnet.] 
A  genu*  of  arboricole  duck-like  geese ;  the  tree* 

ducks.  Tlie  loll  la  longer  than  the  head,  and  endt  in  a 
lironiuieiit  decurved  nail ;  tlie  lamellar  do  not  project ; 


ical  genus  of  South  American  tree-creepers, 
of  1  he  family  Dendrocolaptida:  The  name  w  at  lor- 
nici  lj  uti  d  with  much  hitltihle,  and  »u  nearly  equivalent 
to  brndr^U-tpliium .  II  u  now  inoie  retlrl.  led  in  up|dica- 
tion.  It  it  mill  an  cxti-iithe  genu>.  havliui  un  its  lj|w  D. 
iriounreut,  and  Wing  dttl.M  Into  arrtlunt  culled  /AnidVo. 
r-fnu,  Dtndi  rlfUut't,  l>*iulrm4, j, ,  Orndrvrnu,  etc. 

Dendrocolaptidte  (den'div-ko-lap'ti-de),  n.;i7. 
[NL.,  <  Htudrocolaptcs  +'-uhi.]    A  fiimily  of 
bouth  Aim-rican  uon-oscine  pasxetitie  biixls; 
the  tree-creepers.    It  It  a  vi-r)  etteiuive  trroup,  liiphly 
oti\ioU»|  Iannis  but  lit  i  hiinictora 


or.vW',  a  tree,  +  E.  *•»«»<•.]  That  modifica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  teeth 
which  is  produced  liy  the  aggregation  of  many 
simple  teeth  into  a  mass,  presenting,  by  the 
blending  of  the  dentine,  enamel,  and  cement, 
a  dendritic  appearance. 

dendrodont  (den'drv-dont),  a.  and  «.  [<  NL. 
dendrodun  (dendrodont-)-.  see  Vendrifdns.']  L  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  genus  iKndrodut;  having 
teeth  consisting  of  dentlrodcntine,  or  present- 
ing a  dendriform  or  dendritic  appearance  on 
seel  ion. 

II.  n.  A  frwsil  of  the  genus  Dendrodu*. 
Dendrodun  (don'dro-dus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  Mv- 
6jxn>,  a  tree,  +  ocVh'v  (otWr-)  =  E.  tooth.']  A 
genus  of  fossil  fish-like  vertebrates,  from  the 
Devonian  or  Old  K<h1  Sandstone,  it  u  generally 
referred  to  the  gamiklt,  und  placwl  In  a  family  vartoualy 
called  (r/yi"fo'/i/-Vn  >o.  //i^i'jvryr-AiioVr  and  Cyc/odi^rrini. 

DendroEca  (deiwlre'kai, «.  [Ni^,  <  (Jr.  ibrApat; 
a  tree,  +  w'toc,  house.]  Tlie  most  extensive  and 
)M-iiutiful  genus  of  American  sylvieoline  war- 
blers, of  the  family  Drndrandir,  Sylricolidir,  or 
Mniotiltidit.  It  it  highly  chanKteritlk  i>f  the  North 
and  il  iwpedally  nuineroat  In  ipei  li  t 


and  tunatly  netting  in  tree*  or  hiuhea.  The  hill  It  rnnlr- 
acnte.  of  moderate  length,  and  ganilthed  with  rirtatlea ; 
the  wingi  are  pointed  and  longer  than  the  tail  which  la 
almoat  al«a>a  Matched  with  white  on  the  inner  weha;" 
and  the  tartua  it  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  See 
mir'-rr.    Alao  spelled  iVnrfnoca.    tf.  K.  «raji,  1944. 

DendTOBcide  (den-dre'si-dA),  n.  of.  [NX.,  < 
Ifendrant  +  i  J/f .]  A  name  of  the  American 
fly-catching  warblers,  derived  from  that  of  the 
largest  genug.  They  are  usually  called  Sylvi- 
eofttto  or  MnioHltid*  (which  see). 

DendrogaB*  (den-dro-ie'a),  n.  [<  Gr.  ttrwlpof, 
tree,  +  f-aia,  the  earth.  J*  In  mogcog.,  a  prime 
zoological  division  or  realm  of  the  earth^  sur- 
face, including  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  south  of  the  Anglogieun  or  Nearctle 
realm,  and  the  tropical  portions  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  it  leaa  comprehenaive  than  tile  Neotropical  re- 
gion, alnce  the  latter  lucludea  all  of  South  America.  See 
Amptovtan,  2. 

Dendrogean  (den-dro-je'an),  a.  Of  or  relating 

to  Itrndrogo'a. 

dendrography  (don-drog'ra-fi),  it.  [=  P.  tfen- 
drographie,  <  Or.  &l>i\to>;  a  tre<>,  +  -)pafia,  < 
;  ftsxiv,  write.]    Same  as  dendrology, 

Dendrohyrax  (den-dro'hi-raks),  n.  [XL,  < 
(jr.  iivipov,  tree,  +  i/tai ,  hyrax.]  A  genus  of  the 
family  HyracitUr,  including  the  arboreal  conies 
of  Africa,  such  as  I),  arborcus  and  D,  domain. 
The  molar  teeth  are  liatu-med  Kunewhal  at  In  /•irfcrofne. 
riuiH,  the  upper  liiciaort  isnliig  separated  )■>  a  wide  dl- 
attcnia.and  the  lower  hcittg  tillolMU-,  The  vrrU^linr  are: 
cervical  7,  dnraal  si,  lanilatr    tas  ral  a,  and  camial  la 

dendroid  (den'droid),  a.  [=i  F.  dendroide,  < 
Gr.  icvApoutiK,  also  contr.  drwtpt-'w,  tree-like, 
<  rVivlpne,  a  tree,  +  rioof ,  form.]  Tree-like ;  den- 
driform; ramified  or  arborescent;  branching 
like  a  tree. 

dendroidal  (den-droi'dal),  a.    [<  dendroid  + 
-n..]    Same  as  dendroid". 

DendrolagUB  (den-drol'a-gus),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
ilrYnpov,  a  tree,  +  ?o)uc,  a  hare.]  A  genus  of 
kangaroos ;  the  tree-kangaroos.  They  are  adaptec 
for  attsweiil  life,  having  the  tall  leaa  rohntt  than  that  of 


and  the  inialt  oral  noatrllt  are  subbaaal.  Tlie  Icci  are 
very  long;  the  tlldvare  denuded  Mow  ;  the  taral  nre  en- 
tirely reticulate ;  the  hallux  !•  lengthened  ;  and  the  feet 
are  adapted  for  perching.  There  are  several  specie*.  o( 
variout  warm  parts  of  the  world ;  the  fulvous  trer-dnck  i,  U. 
/ulca)ai»d  the  autumnal  tree-din  k  anrMrjiibalu)  occur 
in  the  I  'nlleil  states  along  the  sonthern  bijrder.  It.  arhvrr* 
is  a  West  Indian  and  D.  eyfoni  an  Australian  species, 
dendrodentine  (den-drA-den'tin),  n.    [<  Or. 


The  species  are  prcutlar  to  New  (lu 
Austmlts, 

dendrolit«  (dcnMro-lit),  n.  [as  F.  dcndrolithe, 
<  Or.  iivo/juv,  a  tree,  +  /rftoc,  a  stone.]  A  pel- 
rifieil  or  fossil  shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant. 

dendrologies!  (den-dnv.loj'1-kal),  «i.  [< 
r/ro/,w/y -f -ic-nf.]    Of  or  pertaining  t  " 

ogy. 


it  science  haa  met  with  a  great,  an  slmott 

lrre|i«rali|i-,  lou  III  the  death  of  Allihonse  lav  slier,  the 
hetl  known  and  most  sncceiaful  student  anil  collector  of 
i  e'  -hit  generation.  .Sci>ii«.  IV.  la 


e|«ralde 


a 
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dendrologist  (den-drol'Y.jist),  n.  [<  dendrol- 
ogy +  -(*(.]   One  who  in  versed  in  dendrology. 

dendrologoua  (den-drol'y-gus),  a.  [<  dendrol- 
ogy +  -oat.]    Relating  to  dendrology. 

dendrology  (den-drol'fV.ji),  [=F.  dendro- 
logie  m  Pg.  dendrologta,  <  Or.  itripov,  a  tree,  ■+• 
->.ovia,<  ilyttv,  apeak :  aee  -ology.)  A  discourse 
or  treat  ii«e  on  tree* ;  the  natural  history  of  trees. 
Alao  dendrography. 

dendrometer  (aen-drom'e-ter),  it.  [=  F.  dm. 
drontetre,  <  Or.  HvApov,  a  tree,  +  uirpov,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  heights 
Of  trees.  It  consists  essentially  ..f  •  •quart  Ixmrtl  piv- 
oted at  one  corner  to  •  stake  M  tip  at  a  known  distance 
frocn  the  tree  to  ho  measured.  A  sight  on  the  lioanl  en- 
able* the  operator  to  tlx  tike  Instrument  on  a  IcTel  with 
trie  baae  of  the  tree  ;  then  on  sighting  tiie  top  of  the  tree 
lu  height  ia  ascertained  from  the  position  of  a  pluuih  line 
and  ecale  on  the  face  of  the  board. 

Dendrometrldas  (den-dro-met'ri-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  AMpw,  a  tree,  +  -pi ror^ ,  a  mea- 
sure, <  ftrrpov,  a  measure,  +  -4'rirr.J  A  group 
of  geometrid  moths,  in  some  systems  called  a 
family,  represented  by  such  genera  as  Geome- 
tra,  Abraxat,  et«.  The  lame  are  known  as 
measuring-worms  or  loopers,  from  their  mode 
of  progression. 
Bendromyinas  (den'dro-mi-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Dendromyt  +  -fnrr.]  An  Ethiopian  subfamily 
of  rodents,  of  the  family  Murida,  including  a 
number  of  small  mouse-like  arboreal  species. 
The  genera  are  Dendromya  and  SUatamiit, 
Dendromy*  (den'dro-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  rirV- 
d/xiv,  a  tree,  Tide  as  E.  mouse.]  The  typical  ge- 
nu* of  the  subfamily  Dendromyintr.  "it  la  char- 
'— 1  by  grooved  inrlenn,  slender  fonu,  long  ecant- 


toad,  +  dim.  -"j«of : 


(den'drd-fri-nis'kus),  n. 
,  a  tree,  '+  fpiiy,  stoiw*,  a 
/'AryswcHJ.  J    A  genus 


denerelt,  ».  [OF.,  the  sixth  of  a  bushel.]  In 
Guernsey,  formerly,  a  measure  equal  to  one 
sixth  of  a  bushel. 

The  action  was  to  enforce  payment  of  an  annul  Chef 
rente  [In  Guernsey]  of  4  qra.  Odla.  0|  denrr*l,  ooe-balf  and 
three-aUteeuthe  of  a  fifth  of  a  dVnerrl  of  wheat,  etc. 

•V.  nnjtQ ,  7th  eer.,  IV,  t44. 

dengue  (dens' ga),  n.  [A  W.  Ind.  use  of  8p. 
dengue,  prudery,  fastidiousness,  lit.  a  refusing 
(—  It.  diniego,  refusal,  denial),  <  8p.  denegar  — 
It.  denegare,  refuse,  deny,  <  L.  denegare,  deny : 
see denegatr,  deny.  "This  disease,  when  it  first 
appeared  in  the  British  West  India  islands,  was 
called  the  dandy-fever  from  the  stiffness  and 
constraint  which  it  gave  to  the  limbs  and  body, 
"naniards  of  the  neighboring  islands  mis- 
te  term  for  their  word  dengue,  denoting 
prudery,  which  might  also  well  express  still- 
ness, and  hence  the  term  dengue  became,  at  Last, 
the  name  of  the  disease"  (Tulty,  in  Webster's 
Diet.).]  A  febrile  epidemic  disease,  occurring 
especially  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern 
United  States,  characterized  by  severe  pain, 
particularly  in  the  joints,  and  an  eruption  some- 
what resembling  that  of  measles.  The  attack 
is  violent  but  brief,  and  is  seldom  fatal.  Also 
called  dandy,  dandu-ferer,  lireaklione  feeer. 
deniable  (dfni'a-bl),  a.  [<  deny  +  «tble.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  denied  or  contradicted. 

The  negative  authority  U  alao  dtmabit  by  reason. 

Sir  T.  Brmrnt. 

hi/.]  1.  The 
the  assertion 
on  or  affirma- 


halred  tall,  and  the  tint  and  fifth  digits  much  alerter  than 
the  other*.  D.  tvjmsar  n»*aowiW<aj  ta  about  34  inchm  loins, 
the  tall  44  Inches,  of  a  grayish  color,  with  a  black  stripe  on 
Ukc  liack,  arboreal  In  habit,  ami  found  In  South  Africa. 

Dendronotlda  (den-dry-not'l-dc),  n.pl  [NL., 
<  Iiendronotwi  +  -iVfrr.J  A  familvof  nudibran- 
pisthobranehiat 


the  Hnipial  rihlioii 

(den-dry-no'tus),  n.    [NL.,  <  Or. 


iMpov,  a  tree,  +  vitrne,  back.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  famitr  Dendronotida: 
Dendrophidse  (uen-drof'i-de),  n.  ad  [NL., 
<  Ilendrojiki*  +  -id«r.]  A  family  of  harmless 
colubriform  or  aglyphodont  arboreal  serpents; 
the  Indian  and  African  tree-snakes.  They  have 
a  very  thin  or  Blender  elongate  form,  the  bead  flat  and 
distinct  from  tlie  neck,  the  ventral  acittea  usually doubly 
carlnate.  and  the  anlicandal  K-iltc*  lu  two  rows.  They  ate 
very  airile,  live  In  tree*,  and  feed  chiefly  on  email  reptile*, 
as  Heard*.  In  color  they  vary  with  their  aurroundluga. 
There  are  tw.i  griwra,  UendtuukU  and  Caryaotwfea.  Hy 
moat  anthora  hoih  genera  ar<t  rvferrrd  to  tike  family  fufw- 
Ifruto'  aivl  i|illt«  widely  arparaUiL 

Dendrophia  (den'dro-fis),  t».  [NT...  <  Gr.  Ai- 
<V»>',  a  tree,  +  Ao/r,  a  serpent.]  The  typical 
genus  of  tree-snakes  of  the  family  Dendrojthidce. 
The  East  Indian  P.  pleta  and  1>,  caudolineolata 
are  examples.    See  out  in  next  column. 

Dendrophryiii«cld»  (deu'dr^-fri-nis'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Itendrouhrynineu*  +  nV/tr.]  A  fam- 
ily of  toads,  typified  by  the  genus  Dendrophry- 
JIISCIIS.  Tlicy  liave  no  maxillan-  teeth,  and  have  suIk-vIIu- 
Uoptcai't'1  'I|IJ,^'I>I|>'•,?'    T1'5  '"nj.ly.contslna 


of  tailless  amphibians  or  toads,  typical  of  the 
family  Dendrophryniteida. 
Dendrortyx  (don-dror'tiks),  n.  [NL.  (Gould, 
INS),  <  (Tr.  MvApov,  a  tree,  +  &prv£,  a  quail.J  A 
genus  of  American  partridges;  the  tree-par- 
tridges. J),  leuro/ihrys,  J),  maerunu,  and  D. 
barbatux,  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  are 
examples. 

Dendrosaura  (don-dro-s&'rtt),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  vVvdnor,  a  tree,  +  oaipor,  a  lizard.]  One  of 
many  names  applied  to  a  division  of  taeertilia, 
or  lizards,  consisting  of  the  ('An 
chameleons  alone.  Also  called 
KhiptogloMxa,  I'namaironida,  etc. 

Dendrosoma  (den-dro-sd'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
d<ee>ov,  a  tree,  +  o<j/io,  boily.]  The  t™ical 
genus  of  Ttendrotomida,  containing  multiten- 
taculate  animalcules  forming  branched,  naked, 
sessile  colonies.  It  la  one  of  the  rooal  rvmarkahle 
forma  of  the  wliolc  Infiuorlal  eliuia,  re*enililli«  a  polyp  In 
many  reapecl*.  and  is  the  one  compound  or  asarreitale  tj  i<e 
annus  th*  Kictorlal  or  tentai  nllteront  liifnaoriana.  D. 
radian*  which  srowa  on  aqua  tie  plan  U  III  frtwh  water,  waa 
ortRlnally  deacrlla'd  by  Ehrnilierg  aa  a  kind  of  aun  ani- 
maleule  of  the  iremta  ArtiiutphryM. 

DendrosomldwJ  (den-drt>-eom'i-de),  n.  pl.  [NL.. 
<  Dmdromma  +  -inVr.]  A  family  of  suctorial 
t«ntaculiferona  infusorians,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Dendromma.  The  animalcules  are  multi- 
tentaculate  and  form  branching  colonies. 

dendroetyle  (d  en'dro-stil),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <t*»>- 
tpnv,  tree,  +  <?rWor,'  pillar:  see  fffy/r».)  The 
axial  Btyle  or  stalk  of  the  hvdroid  stage  of  the 
rhizostomous  discophorous  hydrozoans. 

dene'f,  n.  See  droni,  o>»a. 

dene-  (d#n),  n.  [Also  dean;  a  var.  of  din;  see 
r«M.]    Din.    [Prev.  Eng.) 

deneert,  deneeret,  ».  See  denier*. 

denegatet  (den'v-gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  oV-itcpafiui,  pp. 
of  denegare.  denv:  see  rfcsy.J    To  deny. 

donegationt  (den-e-ga'shon).  h.  [=  V,  deniza- 
tion =  Sp.  denegaeion  =  Pg.  denegaeilo  =  It, 
denegazione,  <  L.  as  if  *de negation-),  <  dene- 
gare,  deny:  see  drnrgate.]  Denial. 

dene-hole  (den'hol),  n.  [<  drm-l  =  dean1  (or 
den?)  +  Ao/cl.]  One  of  tho  many  ancient  arti- 
ficial excavations  or  pits  found  in  the  Chalk 
formation  of  the  south  ' 


denial  (drj-ul'rf),  ».  [<  deny  + 
act  of  denying  or  contradicting; 
of  the  contrary  of  some  propositi 
tion;  negation;  contradiction. 

^Ajfcnuaf  of  the  piMsiliillty  (ifjnilraelee  la  a  denial  of  the 

2.  Refusal  to  grant ;  the  negation  or  refusal  of 
a  request  or  a  petition ;  uon-eompliance. 

Here  coloea  year  father ;  never  make  dental, 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

SAii».,T.  of  tbeS.,11.  1. 

fteer!n,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  •trtiif . 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  urate 

Mitten,  l.yrtdaa.  1.  la. 

8.  Refusal  to  accept  or  acknowledge;  a  dis- 
owning; rejection:  as,  ft  denial  of  God ;  a«V«ta<" 
ofthe?aith  or  the  truth. 

We  may  deny  God  In  all  those  acts  that  are  capable  of 
ln-ins;  morally  (rood  or  evil ;  thuae  are  the  proper  scenes, 
In  which  we  act  our  cotiicaalona  or  denial*  at  lain.  South. 

4.  In  tnrr,  a  traverse  in  the  pleading  of  one 
party  of  the  statement  set  up  by  the  other ; 
a  defense.  Ilapufye  and  Latere  nee.  =  8yn.  3.  Dis- 
avowal, disclaimer. 

denier1  (de-ni'er),  a.  [<dr-ivy  +  -crl.]  1.  One 
who  denies  or  contradicts. 

It  may  he  I  am  esteemed  hy  my  denier  aufllctent  of  my- 
self  to  dkK-liarxe  my  duty  to  fled  as  a  priest,  lbou«h  not 


te.— 3.  One  who 


The  general  cimdnalon  seems  to  lie  that  these  denthrtet 
were  probably  used  h^r  the  ec«et  atorajre  of  sralu  In  Brtt- 
Uh  or  Romano  BriUah  timet    7'*e  Aeademv,  Jan.  S8,  lbbS. 


to  men  a*  a  prince. 
2.  One  who 
disowns;  one 
knowledge. 

»Uh  Ui'IThps1  wi.T™mJue>ut  r^^Uh^he7^dlee!l"a!!d 
life.        J.  Bradjard,  Letters  (farker  Soc.,  Ub»),  II.  233. 

denier8  (de-ne>'),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  de- 
neer,  deneere;  <  OF.  denier,  F.  denier,  a  denier, 
denarius,  money,  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  denario,  <  L. 
denarius  :  see  de- 
narius.']   A  sil- 
ver  coin  (also 
called  tho  nortu 
tlenariuii)  intro- 
duced by  the  Ca- 
rolingian  dynas- 
ty into  France, 
and  soon  issued, 
with  varying 
types    and  le- 
gends, by  other 
grain*,  and*  waa  pnu 
Kuropc  till  the  111I1I1 
land  the  eonvapoiu 
Tlie  name  deauer  d*. 
of  England  t 
French  dominfona. 
ir(Hv.  Kaith.  tb  somewhat  too  dear  yet. 
Sir  lluin.  Tllere  a  not  a  denier  lo  be  bate. 

Beau,  and  tX,  V>  lt  at  several  Weapons,  v.  i 

donigratet  (den'i-grat),  v.  1. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deni- 
grated,  ppr.  denigrating.  [<  L.  denigralun,  pp. 
of  denigrare  (>  F.  denigrer  as  Sp.  ileniffrar  <ef. 
Pg.  drnegrir)  =  It.  denigrare),  blacken,  <  de  + 
nigrare,  make  black,  <  HifKr,  black :  see  negro.'] 
To  blacken ;  make  black. 
^By  auHerin(t  aonw  Impression  from  fire,  bodies  are 


r, 


'.'.'rv'l'-l 


countries.  It  weighed  about  15 
tli*ally  the  sole  silver  coin  of  western 
lie  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  Enn- 
1111^  silver  coin  waa  called  a  yennu. 
tijultain*  waa  given  by  EdwartI  III. 
a  silver  odn  (ace  cut  above)  struck  tor  hia 
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denization 

denigration  (den-l-gra'shou),  h.  f=  OF.  deni- 
gration =  Sp.  denigration  =  Pg.  denigraeSo  m 
It.  dentgrarutM,  <  LL.  denigraUo(u-),  <  L.  oteni- 
j^rar«,  blacken:  see  rfeniffraff.]  The  act  of 
making  or  becoming  black,  literally  < 
ti vely ;  a  blackening.  [Archaic] 


III  tliese  wvcnl  instances  of  < 
worn  ott,  or  other*  lso  reduced  Into  very  minute  parte. 

Doyie,  Works,  1.  714. 

I  do  not  care  to  occupy  myself  with  the  denigratv,n  of 
a  man  (r.n*ntej  who,  on  the  whole,  deserves  to  be  epoken 
of  with  respect.  Murrey,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  161. 

denigrator  (den'i-gra-tor),  a.    (<  L.  as  if  *oV- 

nojrntor.  <  denigrare,  blacken:  sue  aVniyrafr.] 

One  who  or  that  which  blackens, 
denigraturet  (den'i-gra-tur),  n.    [<  denigrate 

+  -mre.)   A  making  black.   JfctMrjr,  1727.  See 

denigration. 

denim  (den'im),  «,  fA  trade-name;  origin  un- 
known.] A  colored  twilled  cotton  material 
used  largely  for  overalls, 
donitrato  (dS-nl'trit),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
nitrated,  ppr.  denitrating.  [<  ate-  priv.  +  nifr(tc) 
+  -afcA  ]  To  free  from  nitric  acid, 
denitration  (de-nl-tr*'shon),  a.    [<  dtmitrate 

+  -ion.)  A  freeing  from  nitric  acid, 
denitrifl cation  (de-ni'tri-fl-ka'ahon),  a.  [As 
denitrify  +  -alum.  See  nitrification.)  There- 
moral  or  destruction  of  nitrates, 
denitrifl cator  (de-ni'tri-fl-ka-tor),  n.  [Aa  oW- 
ir\fy  +  -a tor.  Bee  denitriftcation.)  An  appara- 
tus used  in  sulphuric-acid  factories  to  impreg- 
nate the  sulphurous  acid  obtained  from  burning 


IBM 

denizen  (den'l-sn),  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  ah 
ttenuen,  denuutn  :  <  denizen,  a. ;  of.  denize.)  1 
make  a  denizen;  admit  to  residence  with  ce 
tain  rights  and  privileges ;  endenizen. 

Out  ol  .Lml  it,  sociw  new  denirn.ii  lord. 

Chayman,  Hussy  d  Arabote,  L 

W»  h»Ti<  a  word  now 
liar  iik  amongst  m,  compliment.    Donne.  Sermon*,  xvl. 

The  Hones.  Williamsons,  ami  Mrelanaa  wear  among  the 
first  gin**  |MiliiU-r»  of  the  lime :  all  natlvea  of  Holland,  or 
burn,  aa  la  said,  "  In  the  Emperor  *  Is.niiuton*,"  but  drm- 
tmed  in  England.  .V.  and  t}.,  ?Ui  eer.,  IV.  ass. 

denizenship  (den'i-zn-ship),  n.  [<  denizen  + 
~>hip.)    The  state  of  being  a  denizen. 

denk  (dengk),  a.   Same  as  din*.  [Scotch.] 

Denmark  satin.  Sec  soon. 

dennet  (don'ct).  n.  [Prob.,  like  many  other 
names  of  vehicles,  from  a  proper  name  {ften- 
**<!).]  A  light,  open,  two-wheeled  carriage  for 
traveling,  resembling  a  gig. 

Id  those  day*  men  drove  "  gigs"  aa  they  alnoe  ham 
driven  etanrmpes.  tlll.urya,  denneu,  and  cabriolet*. 

T.  H«.*.  tlllhert  Uuroey,  II.  iL  'leatkam.) 

denominable  (de-uom'i-na-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
•ffeiioinmnfci/w,  i.  denomiiiare,  name :  see  dc- 


denotatlon 

Their  anal  waa  chiefly  ahown  In  the  defence  of  their  ate- 

inatianal  differences.        Buttle,  Ctvlllaatloo,  I.  1U. 

denominationalism  (de  -uom  -  i  -na  '  shon  -  a)- 

ism),  n.  denominational  +  -ixm,]  The  ten- 
dency to  divide  into  sects  or  denominations ; 
specifically,  the  inclination  to  emphasize  the 
disUnguisning  teneU  of  a  religious  denomina- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  the  general  princi- 
plem  adhered  to  by  the  whole  class;  a  denomi- 
national or  sectarian  spirit. 
The. 


and  "theology 
form,  educational  < 
•ubjscte  agaln»t  which  the  tvrflege  ahuta  ita  a, 


—  rfsumnuuruntaJusi 
or  any  other  - 


X  meter  nth  Century,  XX.  S4& 

denomlnationallst  (d^-wim-i-na'ahon-al-ist), 
n.    [<  denominational  +  -iff.]   A  member  or  an 
adherent  of  a  denomination ;  one  who  favors 
denominationalism  or  sectarianism. 
Toeomeofth.it 


denominationalUe  (ds-nom-i-nA'shon-al-lz),  r. 
f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  denom'inationalized,  ppr.  denom- 
Capable  of  being  denominated  or  inalionaluing.    [<  otenominafioaai'  +  -ire.]  To 

render  denominational  in  character  and  aims : 
as,  to  denominationalise  education.  [Bare.] 

ant  aomewhat  hot  not  too  much  dr- 


sulphur  or  pyrites  with  nitrous  fumes,  n  con 
auta  of  a  tower  in  which  atruns  oil  of  vitriol  charged  » I  111 
nltrotu  fume*  from  the  Oaj  oiuwac  tower  and  weak  cluuil 
i«-r  acld  (sulphuric  acl.l  a«  drawn  Inna  the  leaden  cnaoi- 
l«ra  of  the  factory)  are  allowed  to  flow  down  over  pleom 
«f  tllntor  coke  apiliut  the  cunvnt  of  hut  aulphuroua  gaaea. 
Tlie  •  Irons  acid  on  dilution  girea  ap  IU  nitrous  fumes, 
which  an  awept  on  with  the  other  Basra  Into  the  acl  I 
chambers.   Also  called  (Hover  I  tnurr  or  Jeni'mfiVw  (ovrr 

denitrify  (dA-nl'tri-fl),  e.  •'.;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
nitrified,  ppr.  denitrifuing.    [Cote-  priv.  +  airri- 
To  remove  or  destroy  nitrates. 
Nitrogen  that  may  be  present  In  a  nitrified  form,  or  In 


no  unmoor.] 
named. 

An  Inflammation  either  simple,  conalatlbg  only  of  aa 
Istit  aisd  aaogiiiueoiu  affin  s  Ion,  or  ela«  d#iwitsk'nalW«  from 
other  hnmoora.  Sir  T.  tfrasms,  Vulg.  Krr.,  111.  a 

denomlnant  (dr>notn'i-nant),  «,  [<  I.,  denomi- 
nan( f-)«jppr. of  oVawimiaare, name :  see denonti- 
nate.1  Tlie  abntraet  noun  corresiionding  to  an 
adjective  that  signifies  an  accidental  quality, 
as  bravery.    Also  denominator.    See  1 

Mm, 

denominate  (d6-nom'i-nat),  r.  t 
denominated,  ppr.  drnnminati, 


Fret,  and  pp, 
<  L.  oVsoini- 

natus,  pp.  of  denominare(>FMnommer  —  Pr.  de- 
li. 


a?^'r^petltUaTsd8"prl^r"''  ''!TaaBt  ^Sunttr^'lll. 

denization  (den-i-aa'shon),  «.   [<  AP.  deniza- 
tion; as  denue  +  -afios.]   The  act  of  making 
one  a  denizen,  subject,  or  citizen. 
A  vast  number  of  charters  of  dsnisu/ion  were  granted  to 

P'.  i    i .  itj  persona  of  Irish  descent  from  tile  reign  of  llrnry 
downwana.  //after*. 
At  Venire  he  hail  hlmeeir  sained  the  rlghta  of  cltlaensbip 
In  147S,  only  after  the  residence  of  ilftesm  yeura,  which  was 
required  of  aliens  before  denuatim. 

Sancnn<t.  Hist.  V.  S.,  L  10. 

denize!  (de-nlz'),  r.  t.  [Formerly  also  denniie  ; 
<  denize(n),  simulating  verba  in  -tie.)  To  make 
a  denizen,  subject,  or  citizen  of;  naturalize. 


nommar  =  Hp.  denominar  =  Pg, 

^1  Iltiril^.  ,  ^  I /'  ^s™  fWI r^w^| 

;.]   To  name ;  give  a  name 

to;  call. 

This  Is  the  resldrnc*  of  the  paths  of  Tripoli,  from  which 
city  the.  whole  pashalle  Is  drnoonjusfad. 

Poeocke,  Dearriiitlon  of  the  East,  TI.  L  101. 
The  stuff  which  la  itViwnaiMafni  averlastlng,  and  used 
at  paatalooni  by  careful  parwnta  for  their  children, 
Stolnru  Smith. 


Ailverslty  . 


oft 


y  .vmUA,  To  Mrs.  Holland,  l«. 
been  wisely  denominate  f  the  ordeal 
Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  423. 

the  prieaL 


Srrype,  Bdw.  IV.,  1462. 
(den'i-zn),  a.  and  n.  [Kurl v  mod.  E. 
aVntsra,  drniexm,  denizon;  ?  ME.  flravsyn, 
denaen,  drnytra,  denusen,  <  AF.  demein,  dent- 
tein,  demeyn,  denergn,  deinetin,  OP.  deimein, 
denizen,  a  denizen  —  that  is,  one  within  (Ml*, 
tnfriasrciu),  aa  opposed  to  forein,  one  without 
(MU  forinDtctu)  tne  privileges  of  the  city  fran- 
chise, <  OF.  deinz,  tlrin*,  dene,  F.  done,  within, 
ih.de  iutus,  from  within:  de,  from;  intsu, 
within,  <  in  =  E.  in.]  Lt  a.  Within  the  city 
franchise;  having  acquired  certain  rights  or 
privileges  of  citizenship. 

Prnafiled  also,  that  yf  cny  clLexr-ti  aVnssya  or  foreyn  do> 

Ete  out  of  the  arid  cite,  and  reaorte  ayein  Wyu  a  yere, 
I  then  he  Itaue  benenos  of  alle  llliertesw  and  prtuylazea 
of  Ule  SrM  cite.'.  Bnfituh  OiUU  (E.  K  T.  90,  p.  888. 

H,  n.  1.  A  stranger  admitted  to  residence 
and  certain  rights  in  a  foreign  country;  in  Eng. 
laic,  an  alien  admitted  to  citizensh'in  by  the 
sovereign's  letlera  patent,  but  ineligible  to  anv 
public  office.  The  word  has  a  similar  meaning 
in  South  Carolina. 

Also  thot  no  M-rlaunta  ne  acrlaunt  go  for  hur  oflaryngv 
vn  rriatrmai  day,  ne  gcdre  no  ftea  of  eny  denizen  nor 
foreyn  at  other  aeaona,  hut  aa  lie  or  they  wolle  agree  by 
their  fre  wylle.  £,uriuh  Gitdi  (E.  F>  T.  *.\  p.  a>£ 

Hereupon  all  frenchmen  In  England,  in^  /Vniwias.  werw 
taken  Prisoners,  and  ail  their  Hoods  arlx  d  for  the  King 
Bakrr,  I  hrontclre,  p.  S0S. 


AunWl.  Hlat.  U.  S.,  I.  tin. 
=  Byn.  To  call,  atyle,  entitle,  designate,  dub. 
denominate  (ue-nom'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  dmomf- 
/n;f>«f,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  In  tin:',,,  denoting 
a  number,  and  used  with  the  name  of  the  kind  of 
unit  treated  of ;  qualifying:  opposed  to  abetraet. 
Thus,  in  the  etpreaalon  etsrn  uhuWs,  asern  la  a  drnvmi- 
natt  number,  while  arren,  without  reference  to  concrete 
units,  is  an  aAsrnxrt  number. 

denomination  (df>nom-l-na'shnn),  «.  f=  F. 
rfrnoinino'fion  =  Pr.  oVwominnfio  =  Rp.  denomi- 
nation =  Pg.  denominofSo  =  It.  otefHjminanonr?, 
<  L.  cfeiiorfMna fio( n-),  a  naming,  metonymv,  < 
uteaomirtarc,  name:  see  denominate.]  I.  The 
act  of  naming:  as,  Ldnnieus's  dcnoisHnafion  of 

of  hie  chief  carousing  rui«. 
his  bear,  another  his  horae. 
A  Jant/n,  Eplcsane,  II.  4, 


naminatitmallitd—Ui  coin  a  new  word. 

Tas  .Verlen,  March  11,  1S69,  p.  100. 

denominationally  (dS-nom-i-na'ahon-al-i), 
adr.  In  a  denominational  manner ;  by  denomi- 
nation or  sect. 

denominative  (d6-nom'i-na-tiv),  a.  and  a.  [=t 
F.  rfcnominati/ =  "Pr.  denominate  m  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
otenontirtaftro,  <  LL.  aViwminatirtov,  pertaining 
to  derivation,  <  L.  denominare,  name:  is  re  de- 
nominate.) I.  a.  1.  Capable  of  receiving  a  de- 
nomination or  name ;  namablc. 

derMmsiaofiiw  part  of  time  la  a  minute. 

(/neeer,  AliUinrtle. 

S.  Constituting  a  distinct  appellation;  appel- 
lative; naming. 

Connotatlve  names  hare  hence  been  also  called  desu.oit- 
uafiiw,  becaaae  the  subject  which  they  denominate  Is  de- 
nominated by,  or  receives  a  name  from,  the  attribute  which 
they  connote.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  I.  in  I  S. 

8.  In  gram.,  formed  from  a  noun-  or  adjective- 
stem:  applied  especially  to  verbs  so  made. 

IL  n.  1.  That  which  has  the  character  of 
a  denomination,  or  term  that  denominates  or 
describes. — 2.  Specifically,  in  gram.,  a  ' 
especially  a  verb,  formed  from  a  noun 
substantive  or  adjective. 

Peter  la  said  to  lie  valiant ;  here  radian tn ess  la  the  de- 
nominator, valiant  toe  .fikiistnariei.  and  Peter  Use  denum- 
Inatrd;  for  Peter  la  the  subject  wliereanto  tlie  drooiul- 
■ator  doth  cleave.  HtttmUrMe. 

denominatlvely  (d$-nom'i-n$-tlv-ll),  adr.  By 

detiiiminul  ion. 

denominator  (dA-nom'i-na-tor).  «.  f  =  F.  d/- 
nominatenr  —  Sp.  Pg.  denominador  =  It.  denomi- 
natore,  <  NU  denominator,  <  h.  denominare, 
see  oteiwrnfitafr.]  1.  One  who  or  that 
l  gives  a  name;  one  from  whom  or  that 
which  a  i 


In  t.v  early  Roman  republic  .  .  .  the  alien  at . 
could  have  no  share  in  any  Lualluitlou  auppnecd  to 
cval  with  the  State.  Jfeov,  Ancient  law,  p.  48. 

9.  A  citizen;  a  dweller;  an  Inhabitant. 


;  of  the 
he  Kryth- 
r,  Mtatc  of  Ireland. 
From  hence  that  tax  had  the  ifenomiMufion  of  ahip. 
rminey.  Ctemvion,  nvll  War,  [  OS. 

All  these  came  under  the  denomination  of  Anabeptista. 

Strjrpe,  Ab|i.  Parker. 

8.  A  class,  society,  or  collection  of  individuals 
called  by  the  same  name ;  specifically,  a  reli- 

S'oua  sect :  as,  the  Methodist  denomination, — 
ternaJ  denomination',  external  denomination'. 

reepccttvely,  an  attribute  denoting  something  which  is  In 
the  subject,  and  something  which  la  not  in  It,  but  belong* 
to  It  in  consequence  of  a  relation  to  another  thing  ;  Uiat 
which  la  Intrinsic,  and  thai  which  Is  extrinsic. 

A  anhjrrt  receives  adjuncts  Internal  Into  Itself :  aa  mow, 
whiteness ;  the  soul,  science  or  knowledge :  ettemal  to 
ttaelf :  aa  the  sight,  color;  aoldlera.  amia,  etc.  Internal 
give  t..  th.  in'ijiT-.  ,,,!■  rr.oi  .„  ,„m,n,,t„m ;  external.  *r. 
ternal:  tor  when  snow  Is  denominated  fr.,m  wliitrneaa,  it 
la  an  islirsnl  Jenomniution;  but  when  a  soldier  is  said 
>  be  armed,  or  the  eye  to  se*  anything.  II  Is  i 


o.wi,  .  .  .  the  Father  of  Uie  Urljrews,  and  itrnomfiuitfer 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

Lifni/oot,  Harmony  of  Old  Testament,  p.  tT. 

Specifically— 2.  In  math. :  (a)  In  arith.,  that 
term  of  a  fraction  which  indicates  the  value  of 
the  fractional  unit;  that  term  of  a  fraction 
which  represents  the  divisor,  and  is,  in  common 
fractions,  written  below  the  dividend  or  nu- 
merator. See  fraction.  Thus,  in  i ,  Ms  the  llmewtf- 
na.Vr,  allowing  that  the  integer  Is  divided  into  fire  parte 
S  of  which  |wrta  are  taken.  (M  In  aXg.,  a  * 
placed  under  a  dividend,  as  in  a  nu 
lion. —  3.  Same  as  denominant 
denotable  (d^no'ta-bl),  a.  [<  fJenofe  +  -able.] 
That  may  be  denoted  or  marked. 

In  Hot  regions,  and  more  spread  and  digested  flowers,  a 
aweet  savour  may  be  allowed,  denotabU  from  several  hu- 
man expression*.        Sir  T.  Brotme,  Miscellanies  p.  ~>. 

denot&tet  (dfvno'tat),  r.  t.  [<  L.  denotatta,  pp. 
of  denotare,  denote:  see  denote.]  To  denote; 
signify. 

Those  terms  of  all  and  for  ever  In  Scripture,  are  not 
eternal],  but  only  denotate  a  longer  time,  which  by  many 
examples  they  prove.  Bvrltm.  Anat.  of  MeL.  p.  7la 

Wherefore  serve  name*,  but  to  drnataU  the  nature  of 


The  , 


.  of  the  I. ,  II  66, 
i  ...  la  the  spiritual  world,  of  which  we  are 
l  now  aa  hereafter. 
Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  5d  aer. ,  p.  48 


Htirgrndieiiu,  tr.  by  a  (lentleman 
- SyTl.  %  Appellation,  etc.    Hre  name,  iu 

denominational  (dtVnom-i-na'shon-s.1),  a.  [< 
ilenomination  +  -al.)  I.  Pertaining  to  or  of  tlie 
nature  of  a  name  or  appellation. —  2.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  denomination  or  sect. 


Bu.  Halt,  Agalnat  Soman  1st*,  f  a., 
denotation  (de-n6-t»'shon  \  n.  [=  F.  de-notation 
=  Sp.  denotation  =  Pg  denotafejo  —  It.  deno- 
tazietne,  <  1*1*.  denotatio(n-),  a  marking  or  point- 
ing out,  <  h.  denotare,  mark  ont,  denoti- :  aee 
Aiioff.]  1.  The  act  of  denoting  or  indicating 
by  a  name  or  other  sign ;  the  attaching  of  a 


designation  to  an  object;  that  function  of  a 
name  or  other  designation  by  which  it  calls  up 
to  the  mind  addressed  the  idea  of  an  object  for 
which  it  may  stand. 

A  term  used  aa  a  term  of  denotation  ti  used  "  without 
prejudice,"  u  KnglUh  lawyers  sometimes  say,  to  tbe  real 
meaning  or  true  connotation  of  thu  term,  which  b  left  to 
b«  settled  afterwards.  Hadgtm,  MlDii,  IX.  6S. 

2.  That  which  a  word  denote*,  names,  or  marks, 
in  distinction  from  that  which  it  means  or  gig- 
nines.    See  connotation. 

We  may  ettbwr 
U»u  or  muster  iU 
of  our  minds  may  _ 

J.  War4,  Eoeye.  Brit.,  XX  77. 
>  has  fallen  Into  thli  stale,  |U|  can  only  be 
'  i  by  atrtpping  it  of  some  part  of  lu  mul- 
J.  S.  Mitt,  Logic,  I.  UL  1 7. 


IU  (a  general  term's)  connota- 
ion.      the  wnt.it  or  the  cast 


1  pile,  without  anything  to  denote  the  burning  of  it, 
though  Indeed  there  U  on  soma  of  them  a  Itanibeau  stick- 
ing out  on  each  side,  to  let  us  know  It  was  to  be  consumed 
to  ashes.  Adduon,  Ancient  Medals.  IL 

The  word  man  dVnsiss  Peter.  James,  John,  and  aa  In- 
definite number  of  other  Individuals,  of  whom,  taken  as 
a  claaa,  It  Is  the  nsme.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  1.  It  I  i. 

9.  To  be  the  sign  or  symptom  of;  show;  indi- 
cate :  as,  a  quick  pulse  denote*  fever. 

Thy  wild  acta  rfraett 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  toast. 

Snot.,  K.  and  J.,  UL  3. 
-Byu.  1.  .Vote.  Donott,  Connote  flee  the  definitions  of 
these  words.—  %  To  betoken,  imply. 

denotement  (d$-n6t'tueut),  n.  [<  denote  + 
■  meat.]    Sign;  indication.  [Rare.] 

denouement  (da-nd'mon),  n.  [F.,  also  denoi- 
ment,  <  deWtacr,  untie,  <  de-  priv.  +  nouer,  tic, 
knot,  <  L>.  nadare,  tie,  knot,  <  nodsur  =  E.  knot: 
see  node  and  knot.]  The  solution  of  a  mystery ; 
the  winding  up  or  catastrophe  of  a  plot,  as  of  a 
novel,  drama,  eto. ;  the  issue,  as  of  any  eoi 
of  conduct ;  the  event. 

The  end,  the  climax,  the  culmination,  the  surprise,  the 
discovery,  are  all  slightly  dtfierenl  In  meaning  from  that 
ingenious  loosening  of  the  knot  of  intrigue  which  the  word 
aVnoiarruent  Implies.  Saturday  Itrc,  No.  1474. 

I  grieve  not  to  be  able  to  point  my  tale  with  the  ex- 
ral,  thougti  perhaps  the  true  uVnouentrnt  may 
:  as  valuable. 

Mary.  Fuller,  Woman  In  19th  Cent,  p.  tit, 

(de-nouns'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tfe- 
,  ppr.'  denouncing.  f<  ME.  denouncen,  < 
OF.  denoncer,  denuncer,  F.  dtnoneer  as  Bp.  Pg. 
denunciar  =  It.  dcnunruirr,  <  L.  denuneiare,  de- 
nuntiare  (pp.  denuneiahu,  whence  the  other  E. 
form  denunciate),  declare,  announce,  threaten, 
denounce,  <  tie-  +  nsnciarf,  nsnfiare,  announce, 
<  nunctiw,  more  correctly  nun  dux,  a  messenger: 
see  nuncio.  Cf.  announce,  enounce,  pronounce:, 
renounce.]  If.  To  make  known  in  a  formal 
manner;  proclaim;  announce;  declare. 

And  th-.  r  the  Auugell  dcnnu-iies**  to  Zacharie  the  Na- 
Uvite  of  Seynl  John  the  Hapten. 

Tarkinat'tn,  Marie  of  Eng.  Travel],  p.  71. 
I  drnmmtx  and  declare,  by  the  authority  of  Ood  s  word 


1B3B 

The  great  Master  of  the  Prussians  sent  an  Herault  to 
dnwunct  warre  unto  the  King.   Uakiuyt  i  Voyage*.  I.  ltd 

To  the  wicked,  God  hath  atenoune'd  111  success  In  all 
that  they  take  In  hand.       Miltan,  Elkonoklaatea,  iitllL 

They  impose  their  wild  conjectures  for  laws  upon  others, 
snd  denounce  war  against  all  that  receive  theni  m* 

Dreav  */  Christian  Put* 
The  laws  of  the  United  States  have  denounced  heavy 
penalties  against  tbe  traffic  In  alavea. 

D.  Webtttr,  in  lodge,  p.  no. 

3.  To  proclaim  censure  or  condemnation  of; 
'  publicly;  stigmatize;  arraign:  as,  tooV- 
i  one  as  a  swindler,  or  as  a  coward. 

To  dtnmwx  the  Immoralities  of  Julius  Cleaar. 

hrouskam.  Fox.  /Latham.) 

No  man  Is  imovnert  torjvMnt^oT  thinking jn  Uje 


I  to  roll. 


And  to  replace  the 


The  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms. 

Tennuavn,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

2.  In  tool. ,  closely  set ;  separated  by  very  small 
intervals:  as,  dense  punctures,  hairs,  etc. —  3. 
In  photog.,  more  or  less  opaque ;  strong  in  tbe 
contrast  of  lights  and  shades:  said  of  a  nega- 
tive exhibiting  these  characteristics,  and  ca- 
pable of  giving  a  brilliant  print,  or  even,  if 
it  be  too  dense,  a  harsh  one,  as  distinguished 
from  a  treat  or  fAin  negative,  tbe  picture  on 
which  presents  small  contrasts,  while  its  film 
is  inclined  to  be  more  or  less  transparent,  even 
resulting  print  is  flat 
\g  and  iutciw. 


1T0  (de-no'to-tiv)  a.  [= .  Sp.  It.  deno- 
as  denotate  +  -ire.]    Having  power  to 

denote. 

What  are  the  effects  of  aickneasT  The  alteration  It  pro- 
duces to  so  dswerafis*,  that  a  person  la  known  to  be  sick 
by  thoss  who  never  saw  htm  In  health. 

Uttm  upon  I'hynoanomti,  p.  121. 

denotatively  <d6-n6't§-tlv-li),  adv.  In  a  deno- 
tative manner;  by  way  of  denotation. 

i  whether  plural^oMii.llvldual, aro  all  alike 

denote  (dS-not'),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  denoted, 
ppr.  denoting.  [<  OF.  denoter,  F.  denoter  —  Hp. 
Pg.  denotar  =  It.  denotare,  <  L.  denature,  mark 
out,  denote,  <  de-  +  notare,  mark,  <  no  to,  a 
mark:  see  note.  Cf.  connote.]  1.  To  mark  off 
from  others:  identify  by  a  mark:  designate; 
name;  signify  by  a  sign,  especially  a  visible 
sign :  as,  the  character  X  denote*  multiplica- 
tion.   See  connote. 

Tta  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,  .  .  , 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  Shot.,  Hamlet,  L  i. 

The  serpent  with  the  tall  In  Its  month  denotes  tbe  eter- 
nity of  Ooa,  that  he  Is  without  beginning  and  without  end. 

Rnua,  Source  of  the  Nile.  L  415. 
On  several  Imperial  coins  we  meet  with  the  figure  of  a 


icst  ho  denounced  the  public  crime,  and 
official,  high  and  low,  his  due  portion. 
Kmtrum,  Theodore  Parker,  p.  x7t. 
I .  .  .  think  they  (the  Puritans)  were  right  In  denouncing 
the  Court  of  High  <  v,mmln*m  and  nil  lu  works. 

jruMs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  S3S. 

4.  To  make  formal  or  public  accusation  against ; 
inform  against ;  accuse :  used  especially  where 
knowledge  of  wrongful  acta  has  been  acquired 
confidentially  or  stealthily:  aa,  to  denounce  a 
confederate  in  crime;  to  (/enounce  one  to  the 
authorities. 


the  Jacobins  to  the 
ss  the  enemies  of  the 


bin  openly  to 
Aasenibly  and 


Etcrttt,  Orations,  L  4v7. 


B.  In  Mexican  and  Spanish  mining-late  :  la)  To 
lay  an  information  against  (a  mine)  as  forfeit 
because  of  abandonment,  or  through  being  in- 
sufficiently work,  d;  hence,  to  claim  the  right 
to  work  (such  a  mine)  by  laying  an  informa- 
tion against  it.  (6)  To  announce  and  register 
the  discovery  of  (a  new  mine  or  mineral  de- 
posit), and  thus  preempt ;  hence,  to  lav  claim 
to  on  the  ground  of  discovery  and  regwtry. — 
6.  In  diplomaeti,  to  announce  tbe  intention 
of  abrogating  (a  treaty)  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions  or  arbitrarily, 
denouncement  (d^-nouns'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  de- 
noneement,  denuncrment,  <  denoncer,  denounce: 
see  denonne*  and  -nsmf.]  1.  The  act  of  de- 
nouncing; the  declaration  of  a  menace,  or  of 
evil;  denunciation.  [Rare.] 

False  Is  the  reply  of  Cain  upon  the  denouncement  of  his 
curse.  My  Iniquity  is  grester  than  I  can  bear. 

Sir  T.  flroarne. 
Ho  rcceiv'd  his  due  denouisceaaenf  from  <lod. 

Milton,  tivll  Power. 

2.  In  Mexican  and  Spanish  mining-law,  applica- 
tion to  the  authorities  for  the  grant  of  the  right 
to  work  a  mine,  either  on  the  ground  of  new 
discovery,  or  on  the  ground  of  forfeiture  of  the 
rights  of  a  former  owner,  through  abandonment 
or  contravention  of  the  mining-law.  See  de- 
nounce, S. 

The  title  to  theas  deposits  to  a  uVtunrnonnenf  aa  dtooov. 
of  four  pertenenciss— twenty-four  Mexican  feet  In 


by  ttrong  and  t 

With  good  d>na«  negatives  tbe  printing  may  he  conduct- 
ed In  direct  sunshine.    VorssAof)  Reeriytt,  1st  aer.,  p.  ~u. 

4.  Figurati  vely,  without  break  or  interruption ; 
difficult  to  penetrate;  solid  and  heavy:  aa, 
(fensr  ignorance :  dense  wit ;  dense  stupidity. — 

5.  Thick-headed;  obtuse;  stolid;  stupid;  dull. 
I  must  needs  conclude  tbe  present  generation  ut  play. 

goers  more  virtuous  than  myacU,  or  more  denee. 

Lamb,  Artificial  Comedy. 
-  Syn.  1.  Condensed,  compressed. 
Il,t  ft.  A  thicket. 

The  hue-  ward  who  drove  swine  to  tbe  dews  In  the  wood- 
land paid  his  lord  fifteen  pigs  at  the  slaughter  lime,  and 
was  himself  paid  by  the  Increase  of  tbe  herd. 

J.  Jt,  tftws,  Cunu.  of  Eng..  p.  330. 

densely  (dens'li),  adv.  In  a  dense  manner; 
compactlv. 

denaen  (uen'sn),  r.  t.  [<  dense  +  -ml.]  To 
make  dense  or  more  dense.    [Rare.  ] 

In  1800  there  Is  some  drnatnina  of  population  within  the 
old  lines  and  a  western  movement  along  the  Mohan  k  In 
Now  York  state. 

T.      Hia<rini>m,  Harper's  Mag.,  June.  1884. 

densenesa  (dens'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
dense ;  condition  as  to  density. 

denshire,  densher  (den'aher),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  denshired,  denshered,  ppr.  denshiring,  den- 
skering.  [First  quoted  as  densher;  so  called 
from  Denshire,  contr.  of  DeroiwAire.]  To  im- 
prove (land)  by  burning  parings  of  earth,  turf, 
and  stubble,  which  have  been  cast  in  heaps 
upon  it,  and  then  spreading  tbe  ashes  over 
the  ground  as  a  compost. 

denshiring,  denshering(<ien'sher.ing),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  improving  land,  as  defined 
under  denshire.  Also  called  buni-bcating  (which 
see). 

Burning  of  land,  or  bum-hating,  la  < 
drnsAtnaw.  that  is  Ilevunshlnng  or  Ucnb 
cause  moat  used,  or  first  Invented  there. 

Jfarfimer,  Husbandry. 

Mr.  Hsahop  of  Merlon  first  brought  Into  the  south  of 
Wiltshire  the  improvement  by  t 


Jfoury,  Artiona  and  Sooora,  p.  US. 
(de-noun'ser),  n.  1.  One  who  de- 
mo who  threatens  or  menaces. 

denouncer  of  my  fate.  Crjitien, 
2.  One  who  endeavors  to  obtain  possession  of 
or  right  to  a  mine  or  other  land  by  denounce- 
ment. 

de  novo  (de  nd'vd).  [L.:  de,  of;  noco,  abl.  of 
nm-us  aa  E.  new.]  Anew;  from  the  beginning. 
dens(denz),n.;  pI.nVt)t>«(den't4s).  [L.tf«i(<-)s 
ss  E.  foots.]  1.  In  ami l.  and  tlentistry,  a  tooth. 
—  2.  In  anat  and  tool.,  a  tooth-like  or  dentate 
part  or  organ.  See  foofA — Dens  blcuspls,  a  bi- 
cuspid tooth;  a  premolar.--- Dens  canlnus,  a  canine 
lncls! 


tooth ; 
tooth. —  Dens  1 


BlVUS,  an  Incisor  tooth. 


us.  a  n 
DenB 


mo- 


ol  Chnst.  that  ye  be  truly  baptised 
Ans,  to  air  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker Soc.,  ISM),  p.  71. 


2.  To  proclaim  or  declare  as  impending  or 
threatened ;  formally  or  publicly  threaten  to  do 
or  effect;  make  a  menace  of:  as,  to  denounce 
war;  to  ifVnc/Mner  punishment, 
^denounce  unto  you  this  day,  that  ye  shaM  surely  per- 


larls.  (a  I  A  molar  tooth ;  a  grinder,  whether  molar  proper 
or  premolar.  OlThe  Incus  or  anvil,  one  of  the  little  hones 
of  the  ear,  so  called  from  its  shape  in  man.  -  Dens  sapl- 
entlss,  a  wisdom-tooth :  a  last  molar.  -  Dens  sectorias, 

a  sectorial  tooth.  (Hem. 

dense  (dens),  a.  and  n.  f=  F.  dense  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  deneo,  <  L.  densut,  thick,  close,  set  close, 

dense  (opposed  to  rams,  thin,  rare),  Gr.  rln- 

trtf,  thick,  dense,  shaggy,  hairy,  rough :  see 
Dasya.']  I.  a.  1.  Having  great  or  unusual 
consistency  of  elements  or  closeness  of  parts ; 
closely  compacted  or  conglomerated : 
close;  thick:  as,  a  dense  body;  a 
or  fog;  a  dense  panicle  of  flowers. 

The  cause  of  cold  Is  the  density  of  the  body, 
bodies  are  collier  than  IUL»St  other  bodies 

Nat.  Illsl- 


This  inrroundltig  chaos 
littOS 


I.  28. 


Jusrey,  Wilts.  Royal  Soc.  Ma,  p.  887.  (HalliuvU.) 
(den-«im'e-ter),  n.  [=  Sp.  densi- 
tnetro,  <  L.  dentue,  dense,  +  ntetrum,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  spe- 
cific gravity  or  comparative  density  of  a  solid 
or  liquid,  as  metals,  gunpowder,  or  sea-water. 
That  used  fur  testing  the  density  of  gunpowder  consists 
essentially  of  a  vessel  In  which  the  gunpowder  is  welshed 
In  connection  with  mercury.  The  vessel  Is  first  partially 
filled  with  mercury  by  creating  a  vacuum:  It  Is  then 
emptied  and  a  known  weight  of  powder  Is  placed  In  it. 
and  the  mercury  again  added  under  the  Influence  of  the 
same  vacuum,  leas  being  admitted,  however,  in  rouse, 
quence  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  powder.  A  compari- 
son of  the  amount  of  mercury  admitted  with  tile  weight 
of  the  powder  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  powder. 
The  oplieal  denrtniefer  of  Hilgard  consists  of  a  ulass  prlnu 
for  holding  sslt  water,  and  a  colllmatlnc  telescope  for 
examhdiig  a  ray  of  light  paasing  through  the  water  In 
the  prism,  lite  refraction  of  the  light  girlns;  the  density  ol 
thu  water  by  comparison  with  the  known  angle  of  re- 
fraction of  dUtllled  water  or  sea  water  of  a  known  density. 
Hueh't  deiuimeter  is  used  for  ascertaijiing  the  density  of 
syrups  while  boiling.  See  sofi'nouirter. 
density  (den'si-ti),  a.  [=  F.  dentil*  =  Sp.  rfen- 
xidad  as  Pg.  densidade  =  It.  dentila,  <  L.  demti- 
ta(t-)s,  thickness,  <  denev*.  thick:  see  dense.} 

1.  The  quality  of  being  dense,  close,  or  com- 
pact; closeness  of  constituent  parts;  compact- 
ness, actual  or  relative. 

The  d entity  of  the  ether  la  greater  In  liquids  and  solids 
than  in  gases,  and  greater  In  gases  thsn  In  vacuo. 

TymtaM.  Light  and  Elect,  p.  at 

2.  The  mass  or  amount  of  matter  per  unit  of 
bulk.  The  mas*  Is  the  ratio  of  the  living  force  or  doubts 
the  energy  of  motion  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  F.x- 
prrtmrnta  made  by  Newton  opuo  the  effect  of  attaching 
masses  of  different  materials  to  pendulums  have  shown 
that  the  weights  of  bodies  are  precisely  proportionate  lo 
their  mssscs ;  consequently,  Uie  density  is  measured  by 
the  specific  gravity,  or  the  weight  of  a  unit  I  " 

if  density  b  y  - 


The 


ly  taken  as  that  of  water  st  its 

density  (4* C.  US'  F.)  »n,l("™1« 


Digitized  by  Google 


density 

to  to,  sad  within  Mi*  limit*  of  Uw>  nrobaMs  error  of  the 
tout  observation*  actually  is,  the  in***  at  am  cable  centi- 
meter of  water  under  the»e  conditions.  It  (allow*  that  the 
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DeiMjm  or  ynd  enters,  [L.1  Indesfo. 


density  ss  ordinarily  expressed  Is,  u  closely  as  possible, 

'  oflhep 


the  number  at  imu  to  one  cubic 
tlculsr  kind  ol  nutter  In  question. 


rof  thedrl»cd*yt*lyi 
Oamtn  ami 

[<  L.i 


Parr.,  p.  118. 
as  dent. 
(Moynw,  i.  «. 

*<  :■)*,  =  K. 


0.7; 

a  0018;  aqueous  vapor. 
jjvci/Ie  gravity,  under  gramly. 

The  qu 1  at  matter  per  unit  of  space,  la  definod  i 
the  density  at  the  mam  filling  that  space. 


^.  Vanieil.  PrliL  at  Phys 


, p,  194. 


of  •  body  Is  measured  by  the  number  of 
tit  of 

Or*  Maxwril 


I  volume  of  the 


stance, 
j  Heat,  p.  82. 

8.  In  elect.,  the  quantity  of  elect ricity  per  unit 
of  volume  at  a  point  in  space,  or  the  quantity 
of  electricity  per  unit  of  area  at  a  point  on  a 


Tho  eloctrlc  voliime-deiielty  at  a  given  point  In  space  I* 
the  limiting  ratio  of  th*  quantity  of  electricity  within  a 
sphere  wboae  centra  I*  th*  given  point  to  the  volume  of 
the  inhere,  when  It*  radio*  1*  dbtilnlahed  without  ItmlL 
.  .  .  The  electric  density  at  a  irlTen  point  on  a  surface  1* 
the  limiting  ratio  of  the  qnantlty  of  electricity  within  a 

Clark  Haxuvtl,  Best  and  Hag  ,  I  01. 
Gravimetric  density  of  run  powder,  the  weight  of  a 
measured  quantity  of  gunpowder.  It  I*  expressed  by  the 
w«tglu,  in  ounce*,  of  a  cable  Nwt  nf  the  powder.—  Mag- 
netic density,  the  rate  of  dUtrlbution  of  line*  of  force 
in  a  magnetic  field.  The  unit  I*  the  gaua*  or  one  c  g.  a. 
line  per  aquare  centimeter. 
dent1  (dent),  «.  and  a.  [<  ME.  <lmt,  a  var.  of 
diaf :  see  dint,  dunt.  In  the  sense  of  'notch' 
the  word  belongs  rather  to  dent9,  the  two  words 
being  partly  confused.]    L  w.  If-  A  stroke; 


dentagra  (den-tag'rtt) 
foofA,  +  Or.  Aypa,  a  hunting,  catching,  taken  in 
the  senses  it  has  in  iresttyiw,  a  trap  for  the  feet, 
also  gout  in  the  feet  (>  E.  podaira),  ;rev«»«. 
gottt»nthehands(>E.cAir<i<rra).]  1.  Thetooth- 
ache.— 2.  An  instrument  for  drawing  teeth ;  a 
tooth-forceps. 

dentil  (den'tal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  dental  m  Sp. 
I'g.  dental  =  It.  den  talc,  <  XL.  dentalie,  pertain- 
ing to  the  teeth  (L.  only  in  neut.,  dentate,  n., 
the  ahare-beam  of  a  plow),  <  L.  dtm(t-)»  a  E. 
foots see  drnfa  and  foofA.]  I.  a.  1 .  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  teeth. — 2.  In  gram.,  formed 
or  pronounced  at  or  near  the  front  upper  teeth, 
with  the  tip  or  front  of  the  tongue:  aa,  d,  t,  and 
n  are  dental  letters.  The  name  denial  li  very  lmper- 
fectly  deacrlptlve.  a*  the  teeth  bear  no  important  part  to 
producing  the  sounds  In  question,  and  even.  In  Uie  utter- 
ance ut  many  communities,  no  part  at  all.  Hence  some 
phoneust*  avoid  the  term,  aalng  Instead  Ungual,  tangve- 
yoint,  or  the  like. 

The  Hebrew*  hare  atalgned  which  letter*  are  labial. 

which  dVnfaJ,  and  which  guttural.  Boom. 

3.  Connected  with  or  used  in  dentistry:  as, 
dental  rubber;  a  dental  mallet  or  hammer. — 
Dental  area,  the  curved  line  of  the  teeth  In  their  sockets, 
corresponding  to  the  alveolar  border  of  each  Jaw.  The 
somewhat  parabolic  curve  of  thi*  arch  In  man.  and  it* 
continuity,  are  among  the  diagnostic  zoological  character* 
of  the  genus  Homo.— Dental  canal  Hot- niwrf'.— Den- 
tal cartilage.  See  cartilage. — Dental  cavity,  the  nat- 
ural hollow  of  a  tooth  :  the  pulp-cavlty(whlch  sec).— Den- 
tal chisel,  cut,  drill.  Die,  loramen,  etc.  See  the  noun*. 

'  ">ul»r  statement  of  the 
mal  may  havo  ;  a  f  or- 
tt*T*i\.c,  p*n.,*ud  m. 
jjremalar,  and  molar. 
number  of  each  kind 
ntal  line  (like  the  nti- 
the  upper  <*w,  thou- 


•hlch  thi 


Whenn*  he  com  the  cheyue  too, 
With  hy.  ax  he  ainot  It  to  two ;  .  .  . 
It  waa  a  noble  dent. 

Mchar*  Oetr  it  Hon,  L  rei*. 

2t.  Force;  weight;  dint. 

9Ui  no  man  with  yael  wille, 
Euaailmplc,  or  tunge,  or  »troki*  dent. 

Mvniii  to  Virgin,  etc  (E.  r.  T.  8.),  p.  104. 

8.  A  hollow  mark  made  by  a  blow  or  by  pres- 
sure ;  a  small  hollow  or  depression  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  solid  or  a  plastic  body;  an  indented 
impression ;  a  dint. 

Hie  bullet,  -hot  at  the  din  lance  of  SO  yard*,  made  a  very 
considerable  dent  In  a  door,    ifist.  Hoyal  Society,  I.  XI. 

II.  a.  Marked  by  a  dent  or  impression  ; 
dented:  only  in  the  phrase  dent  corn,  Indian 
ch  has  a  * 


Dental  formula. 

numtier  and  kind*  of  1 
inula  of  the  dentition,  li 
respectively  denote  in* 
and  figure*  are  need  te 
of  teeth,  the  figure*  at 
mermUw  of  a  fractioi 

be  low  the  line  to  the  lower  jaw.  when  the  letter  d  u  pro 
fixed  ta  i.,e.,  fen.,  and  mi.,  ft  signifies  deciduous,  and  con- 
sequenUy  the  formula  is  that  of  the  milk-dentition.  The 
deutal  formula  is  usually  written  In  full,  aa  in  the  sub- 
Joined  extract ;  but  since  there  are  alwaya  the  aame  num- 
ber of  teeth  on  each  side  of  either  Jaw.  sometime*  only 
each  half  law  la  indicated :  Uiu*,  the  formula  fur  adult 
man  would  be :  L  |,  c.  j,  pus.  |,  in.  j  x  2  m  3i.  See  Hie 
extract. 


)  referring  to  the  upper  ,'»w,  til 
ower  l*w.  When  tho  Irtter  d  is  i 


Th*  dental  formula  of  a  child  over  two 


of  age  1*  matt. 


1  -1 

•i-i' 


-an; 


i. —  c  *— 1  , 


[U.S.] 

The  few  trial*  made  with  dent  (or  soft)  eeriu  lead  me  to 
tlilnk  their  albuminoids  have  *  higher  digestion  coemetcnt 
than  the  flint*.  S.  F.  Ladd,  Amer.  Cliem.  Jour.,  VIII.  434. 

dent1  (dent),  r>.  [<  ME.  "denten,  var.  of  dm  ten, 
du <i ten,  knock,  strike,  dint:  see  dint,  v.,  and 
dent1,  n.  Cf.  t'saVnt1.]  I.  frass.  To  make  a 
dent  or  small  hollow  in;  mark  with  dents  or 
impressions. 

Dent  a'  the  lone. 

Kngtiik,  SeotrA,  and  Latin  Poems,  p.  n. 

I  drnte,  Jonfondrc  — It  wa*  an  borryMe  atroke:  *e 
howe  It  hath  dented  In  ht*  hameaae.  Paiajrare. 

The  street  of  the  tombs,  with  its  deeply  denied  chariot. 
rut*.  J.  A.  Sumonds,  Italy  and  Ureece,  p.  177. 

JXt  intrant.  To 
blow. 


burning 

dent* 


aaectiona^. 


dented  at  with  >'e  arrowca  of  thy 
,  shall  alwayes  kcepe  hb  llardnesse. 
V,  Kuphues  and  his  r.nglaud,  p.  S7H. 

lent3  (dent),  n.  [<  F.  dewf,  OF.  drnf  =  Hp. 
diente  =  Pg.  It.  rfetifi?,  <  U  den(t-)*  =  Ooth. 
funfAus  =  AS.  fdfA,  K.  foofA;  see  f«o(A,  and  cf. 
dental,  dentut,  etc.  This  word  in  E.  is  in  part 
1  witb  de»|i,  „.]    i,.  a  notch;  an  in- 


""mhatU^ilke  a  castlc-wmll. 

Dniden,  Cock  and  Fox. 

2.  A  tooth  of  a  comb,  metallic  brush,  or  card. 
— 3.  A  salient  tooth  or  knob  in  the  works  of  u 
lock.  E.  U.  Knight.— 4.  A  tooth  of  a  gear- 
wheel. A'.  11.  Knight.—  6.  A  cane  or  wire  of 
the  reed  frame  in  a  weavers'  loom, 
dent^t  (dent),  i\  f.  [<  ME.  tlentm,  by  apheresis 
for  iiidrnten,  <  OF.  endenlcr,  <  ML.  indentarr, 
tooth,  notch,  indent :  see  iiMfV*<a  and  ffrnf3,  h. 
This  word  is  in  part  confused  with  ctcNft,  r.] 
To  notch;  Indent. 


which  mean*  that  the 

canine,  and  two  molar*,  on  each  »lde  of  each  Jaw.  .  .  . 
The  formula  of  the  permanent  dentition  In  man  I*  written : 

le  canine,  two  premolar*,  and 
I  above  and  below. 

Huxley,  AnaL  Vert.,  p.  80. 

See  Aaiwnwr.-Dental  letter.  See 
II..  i.  -Dental  mallet.  See  nuUleL- Dental  pulp,  (a) 

The  soft,  sensitive,  nerroa*  and  vascular  substance  which 
tllbi  the  cavity  of  a  mature  tooth.  (6)  The  tissue  or  (true, 
tu re  out  of  which  a  tooth  I*  formed,  and  from  which,  aa  In 
the  ease  of  rodenta,  It  may  continue  to  grow  for  an  todefl. 
nite  period,  In  which  case  the  teeth  are  said  to  have  per. 
netent  yulpe.—  Dental  sac,  a  closed  dental  follicle.  See 
the  extract. 

The  teeth  are  moulded  upon  papula  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  may  be  exposed,  bat  are  more  usually 
sunk  in  a  fold  or  pit.  the  roof  of  which  may  cloee  to  ao  aa 
to  form  a  dental  sue.  Huxley,  AnaL  Vert.,  p.  bo. 

U.  n.  1.  A  sound  formed  by  placing  the  end 
of  the  tongue  against  or  near  the  upper  teeth, 
as  d,  f,nud  n  (see  I.,  2). — 2.  In  conra.,  a  tooth- 
shell;  a  shell  of  the  family  DentaliidaT. 

Two  small  black  and  shining  pieces  seem,  by  the  shape, 
to  have  been  formed  In  the  aheli  of  s  dVitrai.   Woodward . 

dentaliid  (den-tal'i-id),  n.  A  solenoeonch  of 
the  family  Dentaliidat. 

Dentaliidte  (den-ta-U'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Mj.,  <  Deit- 
faiitist  +  -iaTrr.]  A  family  of  mollusks,  consti- 
tuting the  class  Scaphopoda  (or  order  Cirribran- 
ehiata  of  Gastropoda) ;  the  tooth-shells.  They 
are  dlcecloua,  headless,  eyeless,  with  a  trilobate  foot,  rudi- 
mentary lateral  Jaws,  the  mouth  surrounded  with  filiform 
tentacle* :  the  shell  slender,  conical,  curved,  open  at  both 
r  aperture  and  pjslerior  attachment  of 
aantle  saccular,  open  at  both  ends,  the 
ded  through  the  larger  opening.  The 
turning  and  dilate,  with  a  somewhat  bl- 
eb *tilieeqtientlyr.-eame» tubular.  There 
t  and  upward  of  100  extinct  spnrlcs,  the 
union.  The  animals  live  hurled  In  the 
crawl  slowly  aliotit.  <Sec  SennAo/MM/u, 
twtk-ehelt.}  Tlie  family  ha*  been  divided  by  recent  sys- 
tematise in* 
Hum,  Ant.llr,  mid  £i 
dir.  £v«/ft.'i>i<f,e 


dentation 

dentalite  (den'tal-it),  n.  [<  dental  +  -its*.]  A 
fossil  tooth-shell. 

dentality  (den4al'i-ti),  n.  [<  dental  +  -try.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  dental,  as  a  eon- 
sonant. 

DentaUnm  (den-tt'li-iim),  a.    [<  NL.  dentalt*, 

<  L.  des(f-)*  =  E.  toofA :  see  dental.]  The  typi- 
cal and  leading  genus  of  the  family  Itentatiida: 
DiBereut  limit*  kaie  been  assigned  to  it.  H»  tho  older 
concbologiata  It  waa  used  for  all  the  Drnlaluday,  or  form* 
with  tusk  like  shells ;  but  more  recently  It  ha*  been  re- 
stricted to  Dentaliida  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  tuak- 
like  ahell  furnished  with  an  internal  slightly  projecting 
tube  provided  with  a  doraoventrally  elongated  opening. 

dentalizatlon  (don-tal-i-ia'ehon),  n.  [<  dental 
+  -i.-«  +  wifton.]  Conversion  to  a  denial,  as  to 
d  or  (.-  said  of  articulate  sounds. 

The  latter  [Sanskrit k  ore),  usually  designated  by  k*  (or 
qX  Is  frequently  liable  to  Labialisation  <or  dentalitntion)  in 
Greek.  Kncyc.  Brit.,  XXL  470. 

Dent&rla  (den-ta'ri-K),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  LL. 
dentariut,  pertaining  to  the  teeth:  see  dew- 
fort/.]  A  ponus  of  cruciferous  plants,  native* 
of  the  cooler  portion  of  the  north  temperate 
zone.  It  I*  nearly  silled  to  Cardamine,  with  which  It  Is 
united  by  some  authorities,  differing  mainly  In  It*  few 
opposite  or  aahvcrtlctllat*  cauline  leave*,  end  In  It*  scaly 
creeping  or  tuberous  rootstocks.  rrom  It*  k>otlsnt  pan- 
gent  roots  It  derive*  the  name*  of  coral-root,  toothwort, 
pepper-mot,  etc.  The  flowers  are  large,  whit*  ( 
purple. 

dentary(dcn'ta-*-i),a.and».  [<LL.< 
pertaining  to  the  teeth,  <  L.  den(f-)*  be  E.  footA  : 
sco  dents',  dental.!  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
teeth ;  dental. — 2.  Bearing  teeth :  as,  the  dra- 
tary  bone.    Bee  IL 

Each  ramus  of  the  lower  Jsw  Is  composed  of  an  artiealar 
and  a  dentary  piece.  Ouwn,  AnaL,  tv. 

Dentary  aprjantua,  In  achlnoderms,  th*  oral  tkelebm. 
See  (aniens  «/  Aristotle,  under  lantern. 

TL  «.;  pl.  dentariee  (-riz).  The  distal  or 
symphyBeal  piece  or  element  of  the  compound 
lower  law  or  vertebrates  below  mammals:  so 
called  because  it  bears  or  may  bear  teeth.  It 
commonly  form*  must  of  the  lower  Jaw  as  visible  from  the 
outside.  In  bird*  without  teeth  It  form*  alout  that  part 
of  the  under  mandible  which  Is  sheathed  In  horn.  The 
dentary.  as  a  rule,  effect*  symphysis  or  unites  with  it* 
fellow  of  the  opposite  aide  at  Its  distal  end ;  at  lis  pros- 
Imol  end  it  is  articulated  or  ankyl<«ied  with  other  bones, 
forming  the  proximal  part  of  each  half  of  the  lower 
Jaw.  See  cut*  under  CVcsodstf,  OasUsxs,  sod  tampon, 
mastoid. 

dentata  (den-ta't&),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  (sc.  rerfe- 
bra)  of  rtrnfofswi,  loothed:  see  dentate.'}  The 
odontoid  vertebra  or  axis;  the  second  cervical 
vertebra:  so  called  from  the  odontoid  or  tooth- 
like process  which  forms  a  pivot  about  which 
the  atlas  turns.  See  cut  under  axis, 
dentate  (den'tat),  a.  f  =  F.  dente"  —  Pr.  drntat 
=  Sp.  Pg.  drntmla  =  lU  dentato,  toothed  (= 
E.  toothed),  <  L.  dental**,  <  de»(f-)«  aw  E.  foofA.] 
Toothed;  notched,  specifically -(n) 

In  Aot.,  In  a  general  sense,  having  a  tooth- 
ed margin ;  more  especially,  having  acute 
teeth  which  projet-t  outward :  as,  a  dentals 
leaf  ;  or  having  tooth-like  projection*  :  as, 
a  dentals  root.  (»)  In  roof,  snd  annt.,  hsv. 
ttltj  tooth-like  proee*si»  or  arrangements 
of  part*,  espwlally  In  aerie*  along  an  edge, 
margin,  or  bonier,  like  the  teeth  of  a  law ; 
serrate;  denticulate.  Also  nWoinf.— 
Dentate  antennas,  those  antenna?  In 
which  each  Joint  ha*  sn  angular  projec- 
tion on  one  tide,  near  the  apex.—  Dsntato 
body,  the  corpus  dciiUtum  (which  see, 


Dratste  Lssf 
(Fvotnl  sMsinrt 
snd  PecAltnss 
"  Trait*  *e»er*l 
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ends,  with  circuit 
the  animal :  the  i 
foot  being  protn 
larva*  are  free -sw 
valvular  shell,  wh 
are  alsiut  SO  llvln 
latter  mostly  De» 
mud.  where  th> 


Dentalina  (.len-ta-li'n»), «.  [■ 
the  teeth       dental),  +  -ina.) 


<  NL.  rtentalit,  of 
A  genua  of  per- 


moiidihle  provided  with  blunt  or  sharp 
projections  on  tho  Inner  side  Dentate 
margin,  properly,  a  margin  having  a  se- 
ries of  sharp  projections,  th*  sides  of  which 
are  equal,  with  the  apex  opposite  the  mid- 
dle of  the  base ;  but  the  term  Is  often  ap- 
plied to  any  toothed  margin,  whether  the 
projections  are  sharp  or  Hunt.-  Dentate 
ruailllas,  ininlllm  which  are  armed  at  the  apex  with  sharp 
t.-.-tti.  —  Dentate  Wings,  wing*  with  dentate  margins. 

dentate-ciliate  (den'tat-sil'i-*t),  <t.  [<  dentate 
+  ciliafe.]  In  lent.,  having  the  margin  dentate 
and  fri uirod  or  tipped  with  cilia  or  hairs. 

dentated  (den'ta-ted),  a.    Same  aa  dentate. 

dentately  (den'tat-Ii),  orfr.  In  a  dentate  man- 
ner. 

dentate-Berrate  (den'tat-ser'at),  a.  In  enfom., 
iM.'th  serrated  and  toothed:  applied  to  a  serrate 
margin  when  each  projection  or  denticulation 
is  toothed  along  its  edge. 

dentate-sinuate  (den'tat-sin'fi-at),  a.  In  en- 
tom.,  having  angular  teeth  with  incurved 
sluices  between  them. 

dontation  (deu-ta'ehpn).  n.  K  dentate  +  -fo».] 
1.  T>ent«te  character  or  condition.  [Bare.] 

It  get  its  l«rb  —  Its  nVwrafiow  t 
Palev.  fist  TbeoL.  xllL 


2.  In  en  him.,  an  sngular  ] 
fOVi :  used  especialiy  in  t" 
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dented 

dented1  (den'ted). p.  a.  [<  deitfl  + -*rf».]  Hav- 
iug  dents ;  impressed  with  little  hollow*. 
denteda(d*n'ted),p.  a.  [<  de*l*  +  -ed*.]  Hiv- 
ing teeth  or  notches ;  notched, 
dentel.  dentelated.    See  dentil,  etc. 
dentelle  (deu-tel'),  «.  [F.,  luce,  edging,  <  ML. 
denteUus,  dim.  of  L.  itcn(t-)<i  =  E.  tooth  :  see  den- 
til.]   1.  Lace. — 2.  In  bookbinding,  a  style  of 
angular  decoration,  which  in  its  simplest  form 
is  like  a  row  of  saw-teeth,  and  in  an  ornate 
form  is  like  the  point*  of  point-lace, 
dentel are  (den'te-lur),  ».   [<  V.  dentelure,  deu- 
ticulation,  indentation,  <rffMfcfer,  indent,  notch, 
•,  a  tooth :  see  dentil.]    In  cool.,  same 
[Rare.] 
[  (den 'teles),  n. 
of  sea-fish,  <  den(t-)s  = 
genus  of  Dentictna: 
Denticina  (den-tl-sl'ne),  n.pl  [NL.,  <  Dentex 
(-tie-)  +  -ma?.]   A  subfamily  of  sparoid  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genua  T»entex,  with  all  the  teeth 
conic,  some  of  the  anterior  ones  oaniniform, 
and  the  cheeks  scaly.    Also  JteuUeini. 
denticlne(deu'ti-sin),fl.audn.  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Dentieiiur. 
IL  n.  On©  of  the  ItenticUxe. 
Dontldnl  (den-ti-sl'ul),  n.jd.    [XL.]   Same  as 

Ihnticime.  Bonaparte. 
denticle  (dou'ti-kl),  n.  K  L.  dentieulug,  dim. 
of  <len(  f-)a  =  E.  tooth.  Cf.  dentieule,  dentil.] 
1.  A  small  tooth  or  projecting  point;  a  dentle- 
ulation;  specifically,  one  of  the  long  slender 
elements  of  the  morphologically  compound 
teeth  of  the  Capo  ant-vator,  th-yetcropus  enjien- 
the  only  example  of  such  structure  among 
mammals. 

The  tooth  U  rr»My  made  up  of  a  number  of  very  elon- 
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<  oV»(<-)#,  =  E.  tooth,  +  fricare,  rub:  see  /no- 
tion.] A  powder  or  other  substance  used  in 
clean  ing  the  teeth.  The  term  is  now  also  ap- 
plied to  liquid  preparations  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  .hells  of  all  sort*  of  tlwU-bh.  boll*  burnt,  obtain 
u  cauii tick  uAUiri* ;  itnwit  of  tlitni,  •t»tiptl<"r»\)  »nd  powdrml, 
make  excellent  dtntifrUn.  .V.  Grew,  Museum. 

dentlgerous  (ilen-Uj'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  denti- 
gtre,  <  L.  <Um{t-)s,  =  E.  foots,  +  gcrere,  carry.] 
Bearing  or  supporting  teeth;  supplied  with 
tooth. 

The  cranial  structure  of  too  Js.rornii*,  In  which  the 
lnterinaxtllarlea  are  absent,  and  the  nasal  i„ 


dentil,  dentel  (den'til,  -tel),  n.  [<  OF.  'dentel, 
"denteil  (cf.  OF.  dentel,  var.  of  dental,  dentail, 
<  L.  denude,  part  of  a  plowshare)  =  Pr.  dentelh, 
dentilh  =  It.  dentello,  <  ML.  dentellus,  dcntil- 
lus,  equiv.  to  L.  dentienlu*,  a  little  tooth,  a  mo- 


2.  Any  small  toothed  or 

i  denticles  of  the  shark. 


AnaL.  p.  STtt. 
as,  the 


Thin  alniury  U  eleped  the  ituiitU  of  raprlcnnie  or  ellos 
the  kalkulcr.  Ckmaer,  Astrolabe.  L  S3. 

enameled  dentinal  letumentary 
:ale  of  a  selachian. 


Dermal  denticle,  an 

structure,  aa  a  placoid  sc 


Ai  tliey  asT«e  with  teeth  In  structure,  they  may  be  •poken 
of  aa  ttermat  drntwlr,. 

Qrynhaur,  Corop.  Anat,  (trans,  X  p.  *St. 

Denticrura  (den-ti-kTo'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ij. 
<len(t-)t,  =  E.  foofA,  +  cri*»  (cmr-),  leg.]  In 
Latreille's  system  of  classification,  the  third 
section  of  brachelytrous  pentamerous  Coleop. 
tera,  represented  by  such  genera  as  Oiutclut, 
Osorius,  etc. 

denticulate,  denticulated  (den-tik'u-l&t,  -la- 
tod),  a.  [<  L.  aVnficsiiafus,  furnished  with 
small  teeth,  <  den  ticulus,  a  small  tooth :  see  den- 
ticle, denticule.  Cf.  dentilated.]  1.  Finely  den- 
tal r-  ;  edged  with  minute  tooth-liko  projections: 
as,  a  denticulate  leaf,  calyx,  etc. 

rrioired  with  small  dmtieulau  processes.  Owen,  Anat. 
2.  In  arch.,  formed  into  dentils. 

denticulately  (den-tik'u-lat-li),  atfr.  In  a  den- 
ticulate manner:  as,  denticulately  serrated. 

dentlculation  (den-tik-u-la'shon),  n.  [< 
ticulate  +  -ioa.J    1.  A  denticulated 
or  character. 

He  <>mlU  the  Jtntieulaliim  of  the  edge*  of  the  bill,  or 
those  ainnll  vbll^ue  Incisions  made  for  the  better  reten- 
tion of  the  prey.  .V.  Write,  Museum. 

2.  A  denticle,  or  projection  on  a  denticulate 
margin  ;  a  small  tooth,  or  set  of  small  teeth  or 
notches :  frequently  used  in  the  plural. 

denticule  (den'ti-kul),  n.  [<  F.  denticule,  a  den- 
ticule, <  L.  denticulut:  see  denticle  and  dentil.] 
1.  A  dontil.— 2.  In  her.,  one  of  a  uuinbcr  of 
small  squares  ranged  in  a  row,  or  following  the 
outline  of  the  shield  in  a  sort  of  border.  They 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  dentils  of  the 
architectural  entablature. 

denticulus  (den-tik'u-lus),  n. ;  pi.  denticuli  (-11). 
[L. :  see  denticle.]  1.  S«ine  as  denticle. — 2.  In 
ore*.,  a  dentil. 

dentlfactor  (den'ti-fak-tor),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
(/<'»(f-)»,  =  E.  to<>th,+  factor,  a  maker :  see  /ac- 
tor,] A  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
artificial  teeth,  gums,  and  palate  used  in  me- 
chanical dentistry. 

dentiform  (den'ti-form),  a.  [=  F.  dentiforme  = 
I'g.  ilentifnrme,  <  L.  den(t-)»,  =  E.  foott,  +  forma, 
shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tooth ;  tooth- 
like; odontoid;  specifically,  in  enfoai.,  project- 
ing and  pointed,  the  section  approaching  an 
equilateral  triangle,  as  a  process. 

dentifrice  (den'ti-fris),  n.  (<  F.  dentifrice  =  Pg. 
It.  denttfricio,  <  L.  dentifricium.  a  tooth-powder, 


dilliori,  dim.  of  den(t  )*  =  E.  foot*:  see  denfi, 
dental,  and  of.  dentelie,  denticle,  denticule.]  1. 

In  arch.,  one 
of  a  series  of 
little  cubes  in- 
to which  the 
square  mem- 
ber in  the  l>ed- 
molding  of  an 
Ionic,  a  Corin- 
thian, a  Com- 
posite, or  occa- 
sionally a  Ro- 
man Doric  cor- 
nice is  cut. 

nn»c  (Corinthi- 
an] pillars  stand 
„  which  are  eery  particular,  aa  the  lower  uieau- 
ber  of  the  onroUh  la  worked  In  dentitt. 

J'omclu,  Description  of  the  East,  IL  U.  209. 

Columns  and  round  arches  .  .  .  support  aaoare  win- 
dows which  are  relieved  from  ngllneaa  by  a  slight  mould- 
ing, the  dentel,  .  .  .  which  Is  seen  everywhere. 

E.  A.  Frteman,  Venice,  p.  S1J. 

2.  In  Act.,  one  of  the  teeth  or  indents  in  any- 
thing indented  or  dancette:  used  alike  of  the 
projecting  teeth  and  of  tho  notches  between 
them. 

dentilabial  (den-ti-la'bi-al),  a.  and  «.    [<  L. 

rfri»(f-)j,  =  E.  foofA,  +  labium,  lip:  see  labial.] 
I.  a.  Formed  or  articulated  by  means  of  the 
teeth  and  lips,  as  a  sound. 

A  dentilabial  Instead  of  a  purely  labial  sound. 

U'Aiftvy,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  6a. 

II.  n.  A  sonnd  formed  by  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  the  teeth  and  lips,  at  English  r. 
dentilated.  dentelated  (den'til-4-tcd,  -tcl-a- 
tvd),  a.  [=  Sp.  denteUado  =  It.  dentellato,  < 
ML.  'tkmteltatuD,  equiv.  to  L.  ileitticulatna,  fur- 
nished with  small  teeth,  <  denticulut,  a  littlo 
tooth:  see  dentil,  denticle,  and  denticulate.] 
Having  teeth  or  notches;  marked  with  notches 
Also  written  dcntitlalcd. 


An  observation  made  by  Berard  at  Toulon  during  the 
then  recent  eclipse,  "of  a  very  fine  red  band.  Irregularly 
dertirlatnt,  at,  aa  It  were,  crevsaard  here  and  there. 

A.  X.  Oerie,  Astroo.  In  111th  tent,,  p.  90. 

The  Syrians  restricted  ornament  to  denteUaied  leaves 
of  a  conventional  form  deeply  marked  and  sharply  cut 
out.  0.  0.  PtHrxnt,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xuL 

dentilation  (den-ti-U'shpn),  b.  [Aa  'dentilate 
+  -ion.]    Same  as  dentition.  [Rare.] 

dentile  (den'til),  ft.  f<  ML.  dcnfiHua,  a  small 
tooth:  see  dentil.]  In  conch.,  a  small  tooth 
like  that  of  a  saw. 

dentilingual  (den-ti-ling'gwal),  a.  and  w.  [< 
L.  den(t-)s,  ss  E.  foofA,  +  lingua  =  E.  tongue: 
see  lingual.  Cf.  linguadental^]  L  a.  Formed 
between  the  teeth  and  tho  tongue: 
cially  of  the  two  f  A  sounds  of  thin  and  this,  lc 
properly  of  the  sounds  generally  called  dental 
(which  see).    Also  called  linguadental. 

IT.  n.  A  consonant  formed  between  the  teeth 
and  the  tongue. 

Real  tUntitinmtaU,  produced  between  the  tongue  and 
teeth.  a'Ai'tup,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  (B. 

Leas  properly  dentotingual. 
dontlloquint  (den-til '6-kwist),  n.    [<  dentiloquy 

+  -faf. J   One  who  practises  dentiloquy;  one 

who  speaks  through  the  teeth, 
dentiloquy  (den-tll'6-kwi),  n.  [<  L.  den(t-)s,  a 

E.  foofA,  +  loqui.  speak:  see  foctiftos.]   The  act 

or  practice  of  speaking  through  the  teeth,  or 

with  the  teeth  closed. 

dentin,  dentine  (den'tin),  n.   [=  F.  dentine  (= 

It.  dentina).  <  L.  <!>«( f-)«,  =  £.  foot" 
-sue*.]  The  proper  i  " 


dentition 

as  ivory,  for  Instance,  as  distinguished  from  en- 
amel, cement,  or  pulp.  Dentin  resembles  bone,  but 
b  ordinarily  denser  and  harder.  The  difference  la  seen  on 
microscopic  section,  when  a  multltudo  of  very  fine  close- 
set  tubules  or  canalkull  (the  dentinal  tubes)  are  seen  fol- 
kiwmg  a  parallel  straight  or  wavy  course,  ami  no  curnua- 
cles  or  lacuna)  appear,  while  honc-tUume  shows  abundant 
corpusclea  with  the  canal  lc  nil  radlattcig  In  every  direc- 
tion. The  corpusciilated  parta  of  teeth  are  the  softer 
oonstituenta,  as  tho  cell  lent  or  pulp,  for  example,  whence 
the  caiiallcull  alone  penetrate  the  dentin,  which  U  there- 
fore comparable  to  the  canalicular  substance  of  bone  In 
a  state  of  extreme  density  and  hardneaa.  Mee  cut  under 
(out  A. 

dentinal  (den'H-nal),  a.    [<  dentin  +  -al.]  Of 

draste, 

dentine,  n.    See  dentin. 

dentiphone  (den'ti-fdn),  n.  [<  L.  den(t-)»,  —  E. 
foofA,  +  (!r.  dui*?,  voice,  sound.]  An  insfru- 
meut  for  conveying  sonorous  vibrations  to  the 
in  tier  ear  by  means  of  the  teeth.  See  audiphonc. 

dentiroeter  (den-ti-ros'ter),  ». 
tribe  Itentirontret. 

dentirostral  (den-ti-ros'tral),  a. 
rostri*,  toothed-billed  « 
U  ff«w(f-)(r,  =  E.  foofA,  + 
rostrum,  a  beak),  +  -al.] 
Having  the  character  as- 
signed to  the  Cuvierian 
Dentirostres.    The  notch, 

nick,  or  tooth  of  the  bill  of  the 
l)en1irv*trrs  fa  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  tooth  of  (be 
bill  of  certain  blnla  of  prey,  as 
falcon*,  nor  with  the  series  of  teelh  of  the  1 
binls,  aa  ducks.  In  very-many  technically  dentirostral  birds 
there  I*  no  trace  whatever  of  a  notch  or  tooth. 

dentiT08tT&te(den-ti-ros'trat),a.  [<L. den(t-)g, 
ss  E.  foofA,  +  rostratus,  beaked,  <  rostrum,  a> 
beak:  see  rosfrnm.]   Same  as  dentirostral. 

Dentirostren  (don-tl-ros'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  dentirostris,  toothed-billed:  see  dentiros- 
tral.] 1.  In  Cu viol's  system  of  classifies! ion, 
the  first  family  of  his  1'asserina;  "  wherein  tho 
upper  mandible  is  notched  on  each  side  towards 
the  point  It  la  in  this  family  that  tbe  greatest  nmnl>er 
of  liiaectlvorous  Idrds  occur,  though  many  of  them  feed 
likewise  upon  berries  and  other  soft  fruits."  They  are 
contrasted  with  Pu*irwtrt$,  Cmirattm.  and  Tenuirvttrrt. 
The  Immense  asacmbla«e  of  Mrda  here  indicated  Is  defin- 
able by  no  common  character,  least  of  all  by  the  one  as- 
signed by  Cuvler.  and  the  term  consequently  fell  Into  ills- 
use.  It  is  still  employed,  however,  In  a  modified  sense, 
for  a  superfamily  group  of  oadne  passerine  bird*  ap|ieox|. 
niately  equivalent  to  the  turdotd  /'antra  of  Wallace. 
See  Patter**,  Tvrd\fvrm*t. 

2.  In  Sundevall's  system  of  classification,  a 
phalanx  of  the  cohort  Cichlomorpha :  synony- 
mous with  Laniiformes,  as  the  name  of  a  I 
family  group  embracing  the  shrikes  and  1 
imme&ate  relatives. — 3.  In  Sclater's  arrange- 
ment of  1880,  a  group  of  laminiplantar  oscine 
Passeres,  practically  equivalent  to  the  Cichlo- 
morpha or  Sundevali. 

dentiscalp  (den'ti-akalp),  n.  [<  L.  d«i(f-)«,  = 
E.  foofA,  +  sealpere,  scrape.]  An  instrument 
for  scraping  or  cleaning  the  teeth. 

dentist  <  den'tist),  n.  [=  F.  dentists  —  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  dentista,  <  NL.  'dentista,  <  L.  den(t-)*  =  E. 
foofA.]  One  whose  profession  it  is  to  clean 
and  extract  teeth,  repair  them  when  *" 
and  replace  them  when  i 

ones;  one  who  practises  dental  surgery  anil 
mechanical  denttstrv ;  a  dental  surgeon, 
demtistic,  dentiatlcal  (den-tis'tik,  -ti-kal),  a. 
[<  dentist  +  -ic,  -ical.]    Relating  to  dentistry 
or  dentists. 

Even  the  crocodile  likes  to  have  hit  teelh  clean :  Insects 
get  lnt->  them,  ami,  horrible  reptile  though  he  lie,  lie  opens 
his  laws  Inorfenslvcly  to  a  faithful  destuvieof  bird,  who 
volunteer.  bU  beak  for  a  toothpick. 

IhuW,  Uy  Novel,  lv.  V  tDariet.) 

.  (den'tis-tri)  n •[<*-«•« +  -nf.] 
art  or  profession  of  a  dentist;  dental  sur- 


*a    iu  ciriiu 

sn  diseased, 
by  artificial 


foofA,  +  -in", 


gery. 

Notwittutanillng  the  merit  posaeaaed  by  a  few  of  the 
German  works  upon  the  teeth,  practical  <f>iui<rrv  has  not 
attained  aa  high  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  German 
slates  and  provinces  as  it  has  in  some  other  countries. 

//arru.  Diet,  of  Dental  .Science. 

dentition  (den-tiBh'on),  n.  [si  F.  dentition  = 
Sp.  dentieion  =  Pg.  oVnf iV(7o  =  It.  denticionr,  < 
L.  dentitio(n-),  teething,  <  dentin,  cut  teeth,  < 
*««-)*  =  E.  foofA :  see  denfi,  ,tental.]  L  The 
process  of  cutting  teeth;  teething. —  2.  The 
time  during  which  teeth  are  being  cut. — 3.  Tho 
kind,  number,  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
proper  to  any  animal :  as,  tho  carnironms  den- 
tition, in  which  the  teeth  are  normally  special- 
ized as  incisors,  canines,  premolars,  and  molars; 
the  rodent  dentition,  in  which  some  or  all  of  the 
teeth  grow  indefinitely  from  persistent  pulp-. 


Digitized  by  Google 


dentition 

tho  incisors  are  scalpriform,  and  canines  are 
absent;  the  monophuodont  dentition,  in  which 
there  la  but  one  set  of  teeth;  the  dipltyotlont 
tleutition,  in  which  there  are  two  seta  of  teeth, 
etc.  Man j  dentition,  in  known  technically  bjr  Uic nuuu 
of  the  genua  or  oilier  group  of  animals  to  which  Uiey  per- 

Uill,  U  the  diyrolrelnn/  drn/ifu.n,  lite  <*»»- 

■i/tan,  the  (MuuxfoNf,  talAasorfunt,  etc..  the  adjective  in 
nu-h  cue*  being  freouently  applied  to  the  animal,  them- 
eelvea  aa  well  a*  to  the  number  and  arrangement  id  their 
teeth.  See  cuta  under  aervdnnX  and  ruminant.  For 
funuulaa  of  dentttluii,  see  dVrtfai  formula,  under  dental,  a. 

Greatly  a*  the  ■fViUtfwn  of  the  highest  ape  iliffera  from 
thai  of  nan.  it  differ,  far  more  w Idely  from  that  of  the  lower 
and  lowest  apt*.   HuxUa,  Man  •  Hue  In  .Nature,  )>.  lul. 

4.  The  state  of  being  toothed  or  dentate ;  den- 
ticulation.  -  mvt  dentition,  deciduous  dentition. 

Use  avl  of  teeth  which  are  abed  and  replaced  by  another 
art,  a*  In  man  and  other  diphyodonl  animala. 
dentize  (den'tiz),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dentUed, 
ppr.  aVistoajf.  [With  suffix  -ize,  <  L.  dentirr, 
get  or  cot  teeth:  see  dentition.]  To  cut  one's 
teeth;  teethe.  Sares. 


1638 

rocks  exposed  by  the  action  of 

llML 

ienumerant  (de-nu'me-rant),  n.  |<  L.  dc  + 
n«iw<T«>i(f-)*,ppr.  >>f  HHititrarr,  number,  numer- 
ate: see  numerate.]  The  number  of  solutions 
of  a  determinate  system  of  equation*. 


ThcdruuMrrtiurmay  lie  algi-lirali-nl  or  arithmetical,  In 
esUmatinj:  the  former,  oil  solution*  count,  whether  or  not 
deduefMe  from  one  anodier  by  interchange  tielweeu  the 
unknown*.  In  mlimatlug  the  latter,  solution,  wliiclt  be. 
roni*  Idcntlcal  l>>  permuting  live  unknown*  are 
at  one  and  tbi.  same  ►.lutlou.  J.  J.  i'yfre- 


They  tell  a  tale  of  the  old  Countesse  of  Heemoed.,  who 
lisexl  till  abe  wai  mcnam  yrarr*  oM.  that  the  did  dV«- 
tim  twite,  or  thrice;  catting  her  old  teeth,  and  other*  «im- 
nilnv  in  their  place.  Aaron,  Nat.  Hut.,  i  ItaV 

dentoid  (den'told),  a.  [<  L.  den(t.)»,  =  E.  tooth, 
+  Or.  tiSoc,  form:  see  -oi,j.]  Kesembliug  a 
tooth  ;  shaped  like  a  tooth  ;  tooth-like. 

dentolingnsi  (den-to-ling'gwal),  a.  and  n.  See, 
dentilingual. 

den-trM  (den'tre),  a.  An  Australian  name  for 
the  Kneatj/ptia  polganthema. 

denture  (den'tur),  n.  [<  F.  denture,  a  set  of 
teeth,  <  dent  (<L.  *»(<->»  =  E.  toofA)  +  -lire] 
The  provision  of  teeth  in  the  jaws;  specifically, 
in  tlrntietry,  a  set  of  artificial  teeth,  a  whole 
set  being  called  a  Jill  denture. 

denty  tdeu'tl).  a,    A  Scotch  form  of  dn-infy. 

denucleated  <de-nu'kl£-a-ted),  a.  [<  priv. 
+  nucleus  +  «*.  +  -«  rJ:  sec  nucleated.]  Char- 
acterized by  the  disappearance  of  nuclei. 

denudatet  (den'u-  orae-nu'dat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  denudated,  ppr.  denudating.  [<  L. 
pp.  of  denudare,  make  bare,  strip:  at 
To  strip ;  denude.  Hammond. 

Till  he  has  dtmudted  himself  of  all  incmulmnce*.  he  I. 
unqualified.  Are.*  «/  CAruf  ion  K-ry. 

denudate,  denndated  (den'u-  or  df-nu'dat, 
-da-ted),  a.  K  L.  denudatus,  pp.:  see  the 
verb.]  1.  In  bot.,  deprived  of  covering,  as  of 
foliage  or  pubescence;  naked;  glabrate. — 2. 
In  toil.,  destitute  of  scales,  hair,  or  other  cov- 
ering; nude:  specifically,  in  entom.,  said  of  the 
wings  of  l*j>idoptera  when  they  are  clear  in 
parte,  appearing  as  if  the  scales  bad  been  rub- 
lied  off. — 3.  In  gevl.,  denuded.  See  oVn»rf«fjos. 

1  (den-$-da'shnti),  n.    [=  F.  denutla- 
denudacion  =  Pg.  denudaeao  =  It. 


tion  (d*.nu  me  rt»'shon),  ».  [<  I,,  as 
if  •denumrrare  (>  OF.  denombrrr),  count  over, 
enumerate,  <  de,  down,  +  numtrare,  count:  see 
iisi  morn  fc,  nuntbrr.]  In  late,  present  payment; 
payment  down  or  on  the  spot, 
denuncia  (Sp.  pron.  da-nou'thi-*),  ».  [Sp.,  < 
ffcMKitriiir,  denounce :  see  denounce.]  In  Mexico 
and  Spanish  America :  (a)  The  judicial  proceed- 
ings by  which  a  person  claims  and  secures  the 
right  to  a  mine  which  he  has  discovered,  or  one 
the  title  fo  which  has  been  lost  or  forfeited  by 
the  neglect  of  the  owner  to  work  it  or  by  his 
having  violated  the  mining-ordinances.  (6)  A 
similar  judk-inl  proceeding  by  which  waste  or 
abandoned  lands  may  be  preempted, 
denunciable  (lie-nun  fi-a-lil),  <i.  f  =  Sp.  denun- 
cittblc,  <  NL.  as  If  'tlenunHabitit,  <  li.  ntrainifuirr, 
denounce :  see  ifeiiotmro.]  Subject  to  <f 
ment ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  denounced. 
MaMHMawMlaV 

denunciant  (de-nun'si-ant),  a.  [<  L.  denun- 
cias(f-)*,  <fmsnfian(f-^a,"ppr.  of  denuneiarr,  de- 
nuntiarc,  denounce :  seo  denuneiate.]  Ueady  or 
prone  to  denounce ;  denunciative. 


(If  all  wtil.lt  thliu;*  a  poor 
informed  by 


U-Ulilutlre  Aaacinblv  and 

ifenuiuinn/  Friend,  by  trl- 
CartuU,  French  Bev.,  II.  r.  fi. 


«,<LL.de»adiifi<Hit-),<L. 
denude:  see  denude.]    1.  The  act  of  stripping 
off  covering;  a  making  bare. 

I  be  s  ifenixfof  Unt  of  the  mind  from  all  threw 
i  of  our  iihantaay,  how  plraalng  aoerrr,  that  may 
r  thought*  a»ldo  from  tho»e  better  ob|erta. 

Dy.  Hail,  Devout  Ronl,  |  la 

2.  In  grot.,  the  wearing  away  and  removal  by 
natural  agencies,  such  as  rain,  rivers,  frost, 
ice,  and  wind,  of  a  part  of  the  solid  matter  of 
the  earth's  surface.  The  matter  thu*  carried  away 
U  *ald  to  hare  been  rndnt,  and  the  lenn*  ctotioti  and  dV 
HMdnium  are  alike  aa  Indicating  the  result  of  the  work  of 
rroaitre  ur  denuding  aveixie*. 

IW.  Gelkk  hat  calculated  Uiat.  at  the  present  rate  of 
denudation.  It  would  resulre  about  S,  lullllon  year*  to  r- 
duce  the  BrltUh  laka  oj  a  flat  plane  at  the  leirl  of  the 
tea  lliuln,  l'h>*ui|rrapliy,  p.  Its. 


I'amot  Frnnce  U  in 
um pliant  F< 

dennnciate  (de-nun'«i-at),  r.  (. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
denuneiated,  ppr.  (f>nNnciafin<;.  [x  L.  drnuncia- 
tu»,  denuntiatuif,  pp.  of  denunciare,  more  cor- 
rectly (ffitu»f*<irr,  declare,  denounce:  see  tie- 
niowiicv,]    Same  as  d«tot«»i<r. 

The  vicinage  of  Europe  had  not  only  a  right,  but  an  In- 
di<]ien*ablc  duly  anil  an  etlgent  Inlereat,  to  drnvnnate 
this  new  work  Wf<,re  It  had  produced  Mic  danger  we  have 
•o  aeverely  felt.  fivrkr,  A  Kegtclde  Peace,  I. 

denunciation  (d^-nun-si-a'sbon),  n.  [  =  K.  dt- 
noneiation  =  Pt.  dennnciatio  —  Hp.  denunriaeion 
~  l>g.  denunciaeflo  —  It.  denunziazione,  <  L.  rfr> 
nMJtriafio(fi-),  dc-sunfiafio(ii-),  <  nVitiiaciarc,  de- 
uuntiare,\>p.denuneiatut,dmuntiatut,Aenounee: 
seo  denounce.]  If.  The  act  of  denouncing  or 
announcing;  announcement;  publication;  pro- 
clamation; annunciation:  us,  a  faithful  (imun- 
<»<I«of»  of  the  gospel. 

She  I*  f*«t  my  wife, 
Have  that  we  do  tbe  oVitKMciafw*  laik 
Of  outwanl  order.  S»nr.,  M.  for  M.,  1 1 

Thla  pnbllrk  and  reiterated  <f>nt<»eirt(i<m  of  bannt  Iwv 
raws  matrlmooy  U  an  institution  required  and  kept  both 
by  the  rhurrheaof  tbe  ltomau  orirre»|H>ndeuce  and  by  all 
t  I     I  '  ■  ' 


When  they  rejected  ami  der 
denunciation*  of  future  Judga 


tvnec. 
Christ  tell* 


 i  (dS-nild'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  denuded, 

ppr.  ilenuding.  [=  OK.  denuer,  ¥.  dt inter,  also 
denuder  a  Sp.*rfrii«/i7ir,  desnudar  —  Pg.  denudar 
b  It.  rlrnMdare,  <  L.  tlenudare,  make  bare,  strip, 
<  it'-,  off,  +  nuflarr,  make  bare,  <  nsidiu,  bare : 
see  nunV.]  1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  all  cover- 
ing; make  bare  or  naked. 

The  eye.  with  Use  akin  of  the  eyelid,  Is  denuded,  to 
ahew  the  muscle.  Sharp,  Surgery. 

If  In  summrr  time  yon  denude  a  vine  branch  of  it* 
leave*,  the  grapes  will  never  come  to  maturity. 

Assy,  1 

Specifically— 2.  In  geol.,  to  wei 
move  stirface  or  overlying  m« 
make  bare  ami  expose  to  view  (the  underlying 
strata). 

Where  the  rain  comae  down  Id  a  deluge,  aa  often  hap- 
pens In  Use  tropica,  it*  power  aa  a  draudsn.7  agent  I*  al< 
sauat  loersdlWe.  HunVy  Fhyalography,  p.  131. 

To  bare,  lay  hare,  uncover. 
"  (d«^nu'ded>^p.  a.    Stripped  ;  divested 


/'/'.  //aff,  Caaeaof  Cotiai-ieuor. 

2.  Solemn  or  formal  declaration  accompanied 
with  a  menace ;  a  declaration  of  intended  evil ; 
proclamation  of  a  threat ;  a  public  menace :  as, 
a  ifeswsciu'fMMi  nf  war  or  of  wrath. 

I  all  Ilia  propheale*  and 
,  then  followa  the  sen- 
/tannr,  Sertuons,  VI, 
the  Jew*  that.  If  they  believe  not.  they  aliall 
die  In  their  alna ;  did  they  never  read  Ihrese  ds-aunesafsuu/ 

Uf.  »«nf. 

I  tiering  boltl  dmune iatioii*  of  cvcteaLwtlciil  rrror. 

Jsfofie*. 

3.  In  *  of*  friar,  the  act  by  which  a  person  who 
has  disobeyed  the  charge  given  on  letters  of 
horning  is  outlawed  or  proclaimed  a  rebel. — 4. 
In  ririllaie,  accusation  against  one  of  a  crime 
before  a  public  prosecuting  officer. —  5.  The 
act  of  denouncing  a  treaty. 

denunciative  (d«--nuti'si-«-tiv),  u.  (=F.drno«- 

Ortfi/=Pg.rfr»u«nafir»,'<U,.  <t>s««finfiri«.  < 
L.  (tVumnftVire;  see  <f/-«i«»ri>it>.]  Partaking  of 
the  character  of  a  denunciation ;  denunciatory; 
prone  to  denunciation;  ready 

The  clamorous,  the  Idle,  and  tbe  IgiKirantly  i 
tire.  Famr,  Language,  It. 

denandatOT  (ilc-nun'fft-a-tor),  n.  [=F.  dentin- 
ciatrur  =  Pr.  Sp.  I'g.  denuneiatlor  =  It.  rfrsenjf- 
atore.i  LL.  tlenuntiator.i  L.  r/cniisririrr .-  see  de- 
nounce,dennnciate.]  1.  One  who  denounce*;  one 
who  publishes  or  proclaims,  especially  intended 
evil;  one  who  threatens. —  2.  In  ciril  Ian-,  one 
who  lays  an  information  against  another. 
The  dVnuneiafm-  doe*  not  make  himself  a  party  In  Judge. 


deny 

/(de-nun'si-a-to-ri),  a.  [  Sp.  i'g. 
«Vim,.  ■  ....  <  LL.  as"  if  •rfrMw»ft<if«risiji,  <  de- 
nuntiator,  a  denouncer:  see  tlenunciator.]  Re- 
lating to  or  implying  denunciation ;  containing 
a  public  threat;  coinminatory. 
denutrition  (de-in)-trish'on),  ».  [<  dr-  priv.  + 
iisfnfioN.]  Want' or  defect  of  nutrition:  the 
opposite  of  MslrtfioN.  Ttoniag,  Med.  Diet, 
deny  t.de-ui'  >,  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  denied,  pnr.  <f*v 
nt/infl.  [<  ME.  denuen,  rarely  rfcsotfrii,  also  <fr«- 
MdycN  (see  denay),  <  OF.  denier,  denter,  tleneter, 
denoier,  F.  denier  =  Pr.  denegar,  deneyar,  tietne- 
gar,  detnedar  =  Sp.  Pg.  denegar  =  It.  denegare. 
deny,  <  L.  denegare,  deny,  <  de-  +  negarc,  deny, 
say  "no:  see  negation.]  I.  rrons.  1.  To  say  "no" 
or*"  nay  "to;  gainsay;  contradict 

I  put  It  all  v,»nyow, 
owe  to  do-   And  what  j 

Aferfii.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  SS. 
Ill*  own  way  he  will  still  have,  and  no  one  dare  dmy 

blm.  It  D.  Matkmen.  Lonia  Itoone.  p.  llf. 

2.  To  declare  to  bo  untrue  or  untenable;  re- 
ject aa  false  or  erroneous;  refuse  to  admit,  ac- 
cept, or  believe:  as,  lo  " 
the  truth  of  a  statemen 
doctrine. 


kepe  ye  myn  honoure  as  ye 
ye  ordeyne  I  shall  it  not  dm 


or  a  theory;  to  deny  a 


_j  all  Uie  cause,  tlio  kynges  bydrnr, 
AU  isVnade  It  auou  -,  no  mon  aaaeiitid. 

it*  rurtsosi  o/  Troy  (K  B.T.HH 


All  what  we  ararm'or  what  dtnu.' 

Villon,  P.  I.,  t.  107. 
Bat  she  lured  Enoch  ;  tho'  she 
And  would  If  aak'd  deny  It. 


Xo  one.  except  nnder  constraint  of 
theory,  rfrnsVs  that  pleasure  I*  good. 

7".  //.  Grrrn,  Prolegume 

3. 


i  ritravagant 


1a  to  Ethic*,  t  3S8. 

To  refuse;  refuse  to  graut  or  give;  with- 


hold or  withhold  from :  aa,  to  deny  bread  to  the 
hungry ;  to  deny  a  request. 

To  Maude  In  f  aUe  lande  wol  It  not  deny*. 

/  .u7od»i«,  Huabondrto  (E.  E.  T.  ».>.  p.  Hi. 

He  [St.  Auguitlnel  cannot  mean  simply  that  audience 
uhi  altogvUirr  1*0  denied  unto  men.  nut  « 
■  rosclt  < 


uieii  speak  one  thing  and  <lod  hi: 
tlien  he,  not  they,  to  be  obeyed. 


■SSI*  I 


Ecelea.  Polity,  li.  T. 
Think  wst  HI  manner,  in  me  for  rfenyiaw  ^ 

While"?  do^WllkVhew.'nla''  ' 

stoats,  and  ft..  Coiromb,  iv.  I 

is  to  rftvy  a  Woman  soy  thing,  since 
d  on  Shore. 

Wvttirrltv,  Plain  bealcr,  I.  I. 


i  of;  disallow  the  re- 

i  at  all,  or  If  there  be  any  they  can  do 
flwrton,  AruU.  of  MeL.  p.  1» 


4.  To  reject  as  : 
to  believe  in  tho  < 
ality  of.  [Rare.] 

Many  demy  i 
no  harm. 

Though  they  deny  two  person*  In  I 
aa  we  do.  there  ia  but  oue  tlod. 

Sir  T.  flmsrne,  ] 

8.  To  refuse  access  to;  keep  I 
withhold  from  view  or  intercourse:  as,  he  dr. 
nied  himself  to  visitors. 

The  buUer  .  .  .  ushered  me  very  civilly  Into  the  par- 
lour and  told  mo  thoush  my  lady  Usui  alveii  strict  order* 
to  lie  denied,  he  waa  sure  I  might  be  admitted. 

SlresV,  Tatlcr,  No.  MS. 

6.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge;  disavow;  re- 
nounce; disown. 

And  if  be  do  he  shall  lsa  compelled  1 
denve  hi*  fayth  and  cryetendome,  or  i  " 
to  execuciun  of  deth  by  and  lry. 

S»r  K.  OuiAfartlt,  rylgrymage,  p.  tl. 
lie  that  denitth  me  before  men  shall  be  denied  before 
tbe  angela  of  <iod.  Luke  tiL  (. 

Here'!  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down  .  .  . 
That  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  bouse. 

SA«*.,C.of  B..IILL 

7.  To  forbid. 


I  am  denied  to  *ue  my  livery  here, 
Abtl  yt't  t ii j  N.'ttcra-pdttsfiit  ici^f  fir*? 


II.  IL  ». 

Yon  may  deny  me  to  i 
der  me  from  follow  lag. 

8t.  To  contradict;  repel;  disprove. 
Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance, 

SSak.,  T.  0,  of  V.,  t  t. 
TO  deny  one's  self,  to  exercise  *elf  denial ;  retrain  from 
tbe  graUScaUottof  one's  desire* ;  refrain  or  abstain  from : 
as.  to  deny  Saws'  —If  tbs  us*  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  to  deny 
erne's  sef/  *  jdeaa'iro. 

If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  Afnsswt/, 
and  take  up  hi*  cross,  and  follow  me.  Mat.  xvi.  Si. 

W.>rtliy  mimf*  In  the  dornesUc  way  of  life  deny  lArsa- 
sri'rrs  man)  advantages,  to  satlsfl  a  geiKnuw  Iwnevolenre. 

.SteWe. 


IP 


;  Spoctator,  No.  Sis. 
a.  To  disclaim,  renounce,  abjure, 
lafroag.  To  answer  in  the  negative ;  re- 
to« 
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deny 

1  laughed  no*  ;  far  she  was  afraid. 

Gen.  xviiL  16. 
If  proudly  he  cfesuy, 
*  till  gukle*. 

[<  OF.  deal,  dm  if,  (imoi,  F.  deal,  de- 
nial, refusal ;  from  the  noun.  Cf.  dcnay,  n  ) 
Denial.  [Rare.] 

Yet  vse  do  threats,  nor  glue  tbero  flat  Drnirr. 
SyletlUr,  tr.  of  l>u  llartas  *  Week*,  IL,  Tile  Bchlime. 

denyingly  (df-nl'ing-li),  ads.  In  a  manner  in- 
dicating denial. 

Bow  hard  too  look,  and  bow  Jnn.Ti.-Jy .' 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

deobstmct  (d&^b-etrukt'),  r.  t.  _  [<  de-priv.  + 
obstruct.]  To  remove  obstructions  or  impedi- 
menta to  (a  passage) ;  in  need.,  to  clear  from  any- 
thing that  hinders  passage :  as,  to  deoUstruct  the 
pores  or  lacteals. 

It  U  *  lingular  good  wound-herb,  uaeful  for  dtotttnut- 
ijvj  tbe  puree  of  tile  body. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

doobstruent  (de-ob'etro-ont),  a.  aud  n.   [<  de- 

priv.  +  ofAHfrucnf.l  L  a.  In 
•tractions.   See  II. 

>  ere  attenuating  end  d» 
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+  -tsf.l  To  deprive  of 
rially  of  the  fetid  odor  n 
tic* :  as,  charcoal  or  quicklime  deodorize*-  night- 
soil.   Also  spelled  deodorUt. 

A  very  minute  proportion  of  perchlorld  of  Iron  added 
to  freeh  sewage  in  e  tank  preserved  the  liquid  from  putre- 
faction for  nine  deye  during  very  hot  weather  In  July. 
Such  deodorised  tew  age  soon  becomes  putrid  when  it  is 
allowod  to  mingle  with  river  water. 

t.  frankUuut,  Riper.  In  Chem. ,  p.  664. 

deodorizer  (de-6'dor-I-zer),  it.  That  which  de- 
prives of  odor;  specifically,  a  substance  which 
has  the  power  of  destroying  fetid  effluvia,  as 
chlorin,  ohlorid  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  lead,  etc. 

Deo  f&vente  (d6'6  fa-ven'te).  [L,  God  favor- 
ing :  Deo,  abl.  of  Deux,  God ;  /arm  te,  abl.  of 
favcn{t-)x,  ppr.  of  favcre,  favor :  aee  favor.] 
\Vith  God's  favor;  with  the  help  of  God. 

Deo  gratias  (de'6  gTa'shi-as).  [L,  thanks  to 
God:  Deo,  dat.  of  Item,  God;  gratias,  aee.  pi. 
of  gratia,  grace,  favor,  thanks :  aee  grace.]  In 
the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  response  at  the  end  of 
the  epistle,  and  after  the  last  gospel.  In  tlte  Mt- 
urstile  rite  It  follows  the  announcement  of  Uie  epUlle. 
It  U  eleo  Mm  response  !<•  the  lit,  mum  est  or  oViwdioamus 


<  at,  down,  away,  +  rorfcrr.  vertere,  turu.] 

I>own;  downward;  hence,  below ;  beneath:  o)>- 

posed  to  surimm.  [Rare.] 
doosculatet  (df-os'ku-lat),  r.  t.    [<  L.  deotcitla- 

tiu,  pp.  of  deos'culari.  kiss.  <  tie-  +  otcvlari,  kiss: 

see  osculate.]    To  kiss,  lockeram. 
deosculation  (de-os-ku-la'sbou),  n.   [<  tfco»c«- 

late  +  Won.]    A  kissing. 
The  several  seta  of  worship  required  to  be  performed 

to  Image*,  via.,  processions,  genuflections,  tiiurlflcallons 


U.  n.  A  medicine  which  removes  obstruc- 
tions and  opens  the  natural  passages  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body ;  an  aperient :  us,  calomel  is 
a  powerful  deobttruent . 

It  [tar-water]  la  .  .  .  a  powerful  ami  *«.!*<  <Uotetrueni  Iti 
carhectlck  and  hysteric*  cs*c*.     fin.  Herketcy,  Hlrta,  |  o. 

I  (de-ok'u-lat},  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
,  ppr.  deoculating.    K  L.  de,  from,  + 
,  eye  :  see  ocular.]  To  deprive  of  eyes  or 
eyesight;  blind.  [LudicrouB.] 
Dorothy,  I  hear,  baa  mounted  epeclaclea ;  eo  you  have 
'  t  two  of  your  dearest  relatione  in  life. 

Lamb,  To  Wordaworth,  April  9,  islo. 

(dg'6-dand),  n.  [<  ML.  deodandum, 
i.  e.,  Deo  dandum,  a  thing  to  bo  given  to  God : 
Deo,  dat.  of  Deu»,  God  (see  deify);  dandum, 
neut.  of  dandut,  to  be  given,  ger.  of  dare,  give 
(»ee  date1).]  Formerly,  in  Eng.  late,  from  the 
earliest  times,  a  personal  chattel  which  had 
been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  death  of  a 
rational  creature,  and  for  that  reason  given  to 
God — that  is,  forfeited  to  the  king  to  be  applied 
to  pious  uses  and  distributed  in  alms  by  his 
high  almoner.   Thiu,  if  a  cart  ran  aver  a  men 


Domino  at  the  end  of  the  mass, 
deoneratet  (de-on'er-at),  v.  f.  [<  L.  deoneralus, 

pp.  of  deonerare,  unload,  <  de-  priv.  +  onerare, 

load,  <  onus  {oner-),  a  load,  burden:  see  oner- 

ow.    Ct.  exonerate.]    To  unload, 
deontological  (de-on-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  Relating 

to  deontology. 

deontologifft  (de-on-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  deontology 

+  -isf.l    One  versed  in  deontology, 
deontology  ide-on-fcol'd-ji),  ».    [=F.  desmtolo- 
gie;  <  Gr.  Mov  (rfcoir-),'  that  which  ia  binding, 
needful,  right,  proper  (neut.  ppr.  of  iti,  it  is 
necessary,  it  behooves), + -soyia,X  Myttv, 
see  -ology.]    The  science  of  duty 
ej  wae  inve 


vord  wee'  Tnvont«tl  by  hvntbam  to 
oonceptlon  of  ethlee,  but  bee  beer 


speak: 
ethics,  ill* 
eapreee  the  utilitarian 
ai-ceptcd  an  a  Mlltai'le 
name  tor  the  aclcnce,  Irrcaportire  of  philoeophlcal  theory. 

Medical  dtrmtoloay  treete  of  tbe  dutiee  ami  rlgbta  of  pliy- 
■tciaiu.  Including  luedk'ai  eth|uette.  Thvmat,  Med.  flirt. 

deoperculate  (de-o-per'ku-lat),  r.  •'. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  deopereulated,  ppr.  debpereulating.    [<  NL. 

deoperculatui,  pp.  of  "deoperculare,  (.Li.de- 
priv.  +  operculum,  lid  (operculum):  see  oper- 
culum.] To  cast  tbe  operculum;  ' 
of  some  liverworts. 


kiUed  him,  tbe  cert  we*  by  law  forfeited  ae  a  deodeud. 
awl  the  coroner  » Jury^ru  required  to  fli  the  value  of  tbe 


piled  property.  The  ploiie  object  of  the  forfeiture  we* 
early  luet  algtit  or.  end  tl.e  king  inljil.l  end  often  did  c*d« 
hit  right  to  dewlemla  within  wrtaiii  limits  »»  a  private 
perqiuelte.    Umdand*  were  ivot  abolished  till  1M0. 
For  love  ahould,  like  a  deodand. 
Still  fall  to  til'  owner  of  tbe  land. 
S.  Butlrr,  The  Lady  e  Anawer  to  the  Knight,  L  108. 

deodar  (d*-o-dir' ),  n.  [<  NL.  deodara,  <  8kt.  de- 
vaddru,  divine  tree,  <  deca,  divine,  a  god  (see 
oVra),  +  darn,  wood,  a  species  of  pine,  related 
to  dm,  a  tree,  and  to  K.  fr«e.]  In  India,  a  name 
given  to  different  trees,  principally  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Conifer  a?,  when  growing  at  some  place 
held  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  The  tree  more  c.m- 
uouly  known  by  thla  name,  and  often  mentioned  by  the 
Indian  poeU,  la  the  Cedrue  Deodara,  nearly  related  to  tho 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  a  large  tree  widely  dUtrtliuted  In  the 
Himalaya*  from  NepAl  to  Afghanhdan.  The  wood  ba  very 
extenaively  used  on  account  of  It*  extreme  durability.  At 
Simla  in  India  the  name  U  given  to  the  Cujvreerue  forufoee. 

We  set  out  for  a  walk  through  a  magnificent  foreet  of 
d«wfur,  yrw,  fir,  and  oak. 

W.  H.  KtuaeU,  Diary  In  India,  II.  left. 

deodatet  (de'f>-dtt),  n.  [<  L.  Deo  datut,  given 
to  (or  by)  God:  Deo,  dat.  of  Deut,  God;  data*, 
pp.  of  dare,  give:  see  deodand  and  rfafel.]  1. 
A  gift  or  offering  to  God ;  %  thing  offered  in  tbe 
i  of  God. 

g  It  were  to  reckon  up  particularly  what  God  waa 
r  of  under  the  Law :  .  .  .  of  tide  eon  |wa*l  wh*l»o 
.    r  their  Corban  contained,  wherein  that  lilseeed  widow  a 
deodato  waa  laid  up.         kookor,  tcelc*.  Polity,  » II.  K. 

S.  A  gift  from  God.  Davie*. 

He  observed  that  Uie  Dr.  waa  born  of  New-Tear'*  Day, 
and  that  It  waa  then  preaaged  he  would  be  a  deurfaie,  a  fit 
aew  year  a  gift  for  Ood  tobeatow  on  tbe  world. 

H.  /•aiM»(ieux  lo  iroyly  e  Bancroft,  IL 

deodorant  (de-o'dgr-ant),  it.  [<  L.  de-  priv.  + 
odor<iN(t-)«,  ppr.  of  odorare,  umetl,  <  odor,  a 
smell:  aee  odor.]  A  deodorizer, 
deodorization  (de-o'dgr-l-ta'shon),  a.  [<  deo- 
doriie  +  -afion.]  The  act  or  process  of  cor- 
recting or  removing  any  foul  or  noxious  efflu- 
via through  chemical  or  other  agency,  as  by 
quicklime,  chlorid  of  lime,  etc.  Also  spelled 
aetydonsation. 
deodorize  (de-o'dor-k),  v.  ti  pret.  and  pp.  nV- 
',  ppr.  deodorising.    [<  de-  priv.  +  odor 


obstruct;  eloar  a  pi 
deoppilationt  (df-o 
late  +  -ion.]    The  i 


o/ IlLStaU Laboratory,  IL  34. 
deoperctllatej  (de^-per'ku-lat).  a.  [<  NL.  *d«o- 
perculatu*:  see  the  verb.]  In  hoi.,  having  lost 
the  operculum :  applied  to  the  capsule  of  a  moss 
or  liverwort  after  the  operculum  has  fallen  off. 
deoppilatet  (d^-op'i-lat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  tro. 
deoppilated,  ppr.  deottpilattng.  [<  de- 
nppilate,  q.  v.]  To  free  from  obsi 
obstruct ;  clear  a  passage  through. 

i-op-i-la'shsn),  n.    (<  deoppi- 
removal  of  obstruetions. 

Though  the  groeeer  part*  be  excluded  again,  yet  are  the 
dlatnluble  part*  extracted.  wli«-rvliy  It  lieoome*  eltictoel 
In  dropp%laiutn4.  Sir  T.  Urount,  Vulg.  Rrr.,  111.  '22. 

dcoppilativet  (d(j-op'i-l*-tiv),  a,  and  n.   [<  F. 

deoppdatif ;  as  deopjrilate  +  -itv.]  I.  a,  T3eot>- 
strut-iit;  aperient. 

Indeed  I  have  found  them  generally  to  agree  In  dlvera 
of  them,  a*  la  their  being  somewhat  dlapliorettck  and 
very  droypilattur.  Bo)fU,  Hceptleal  Chymlet,  III. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  to  clear  obstructions. 
A  phyalcian  preecrlbedhlinai 
apozenx. 

deordinationt  (de-or-di-na'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  de- 
ordinatwln-),  <  L.  de-  priv.  +  ordinatio{n-),  or- 
dination.] 1.  Violation  of  or  departure  from 
tbe  fixed  or  natural  order  of  things. 

Miraculous  event*  to  us  are  deerrfiiMrienj,  and  tbe  In- 
tervention of  them,  had  man  been  more  perfect  than  be 
la.  would  have  been  unnecessary  :  they  are  no  compliment 
to  tbe  powers  of  buiuau  Intellect. 

BrriHoton,  Hist  AbeOlard,  p.  ISO. 

8.  Lack  of  order;  disorder. 

Excess  of  riot  and  oVortf  inaliou. 

Jtr.  Tai/lar,  Dus.  from  ropery.  1. 1. 

Such  a  general  dtordiiuUion  gives  a  teste  and  relish  to 
the  succeeding  s^^nK^t^  ^  Modcrn  yalU;i     ,  ,a 

deorganization  (de-or'gan-l-ia'shQn),  n.  [<  tfe- 
organiM  +  -oUon.]  Loss  or  deprivation  of  or- 
ganic or  original  character.  Proc  A  mer.  Philol. 
As*. 

doorganize  (de-Ar'gan-U),  t.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
deorganized,  ppr.  deorganising.  de-  priv.  + 
organUe.]  To  deprive  of  organic  or  original 
character.  Proc.  A  mer.  Philol.  Am. 
deorwum  (d^-dr'sum),  adv.  (L.,  also  deortus, 
downward,  contr.  of  dexortum.  den***,,  ong. 

down,  turn  away, 


(de-os'l-n-kA'shfin),  n.  [<  ' 
«ify  +  -at ion.  Ct.  osnifieatiou.]  Progressive 
diminution  or  reduction  of  ossification;  disap- 
pearance of  ossification  from  parts  normally 
ossified. 

Tlie  branchial  apparatus  ha*  undergone,  as  In  the  eels, 
aucceaatve  deossi'rtmd'im  {by  retardationl 

IS.  D.  Cvyr,  Origin  of  the  fittest,  p.  Sis. 

deoatdfy  (dS-os'i-fi),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deos- 
ejfied,  ppr.  deoetifging.  [<  de-  priv.  +  oadfy.] 
To  deprive  of  bones;  hence,  to  destroy  the 
strength  of ;  weaken. 

Deo  volants  (de'6  vd-leu'te).  p.. :  Deo,  abl. 
of  Dent,  Ood ;  volentc,  abl.  of  r«f<m  r-:-.  ppr.  of 
telle  —  E.  triif :  see  voluntary,  etc.]  God  will- 
ing; with  God's  permission :  as,  I  start  for  Ku- 
rope  to-morrow,  Deo  rolente.  Generally  abbre- 
viated D.  V. 

deoxidate)  (de-ok'si-dat),  C  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
deoxidated,  ppr.  deoxidating.  [<  de-  priv.  +  oxi- 
date.] To  deprive  of  oxygen,  or  reduce  from 
the  staU<  of  an  oxid.  as  by  heating  a  gubwtanco 
with  carbon  or  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas: 
as,  to  deoxidate  iron  or  copper.  Also  «Votryov4(f,I 
dieoxidate. 

deozidation  (do-ok-si-da'shon),  h.  [<  deoxidate 
+  -ion.]  Tho  act  or  process  of  rediicing  from 
tho  state  of  an  oxid.    Also  spoiled  deoxydaliOH. 

Chemically  conaldered.  vegetal  life  ie  chiefly  *  ptooeatot 
dtoridaiitm,  and  animal  life  chiefly  a  processor  oxidation ; 
.  .  .  aiUmabi,  In  some  of  their  minor  processes,  are  prob- 
ably de  oxldirera.  //.  Sptnetr. 

deoxidization  (de-ok'si-di-za'shon),  n.  [<  rfr- 
oxidite  + -aticm.]  Deozidation.  Also  spelled 
dt  oxidisation. 

deoxidize  (de-ok'si-dlz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
oxidized, ppr.  deoxidizing.  [<  de-  priv.  +  oxid 
+ -tee.]  To  deoxidate.  Also  spelled  deoxidise, 
deoxydizc. 

Those  metals  which  differ  more  widely  from  oxygen  In 
their  atomic  weight*  can  lie  ds-oxidued  by  carbon  at  high 
temperatures.  //.  Sfonetr,  Prln.  of  Itlol.,  (  IS. 

deoxidizer  (de-ok'ai-di-zer),  n.    A  substance 
that  deoxidizes. 
The  sddltion  of  oxidizers  and  deoxidizer*. 

Scumet,  XL  166. 

deoxygenate  (de-ok'Bi-jen-at),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  deoxygenated,  ppr.  dcozygeuating,  [<  de- 
iiriv.  +  oxygen  +  -ate*.]  To  deprive  of  oxygen. 

deoxygenation  (de-ok'si-je-n*'slion),  a.  [<  de- 
oxygenate  +  -ion.]  The  act  or  operation  of  de- 
priving of  oxygen. 

deoxygeniza  '(de-ok'si-jen-Ix),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.dt»xygeuiced,py>T.deoxygenizing.  [<<*>•  priv. 
+  oxygen  +  -iw.J  To  deprive  of  oxygen;  de- 
oxygenate. 

The  air  is  so  much  rfr«vjeni.vrf  as  to  render  s  renewal 
of  It  necessary,  Sntyr,  Brit.,  XII.  6*7. 

d&ozonize  (d6-6'zvn-lz),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
oionized,  ppr.  deozonizing.  [<  oV-  priv.  +  ocone 
+  4ee.]   To  free  from  or  deprive  of  ozone. 

Ozonised  air  It  also  doannisrd  by  transmission  over  cold 
peroxide  of  manganear  l«  loxl.ie  of  silver,  or  peroxide  of 
Kad.  W.  A.  Miller,  P 


dep.  An  abbreviation  of  deputy:  as,  Dep.  Q. 
M.  G.,  Deputy  Quartermaster-General. 

depaint  ( de-pant'),  r.  f.  [<  MK.  depeynten  (pp. 
depeynt,  depeint,  depeynted),  <  OF.  drpeint,  de- 
pint,  later  depeincf,  pp.  of  depeindrc,  F.  de- 
peindre  —  Pr.  depenher,  despenhcr  sa  It.  dipignere. 
dipingere,  <  L.  depingere,  pp.  depietus,  paint, 
depict,  <  de-  +  pingcre,  paint :  see  depict  and 
paint.]  1.  To  paint;  depict;  represent  in 
colors,  as  by  painting  the  resemblance  of. 

In  the  Chirche,  hehynde  the  highe  Awtere.  In  the  Walle, 
la  a  Table  of  Mack  Wude,  on  the  whlcbe  eomtyme  was  dr- 
isn  V  mage  of  ourv  Lady,  that  turn 

JfandenuV.  Travels,  p.  I 

And  doe  t 
That  on 


loe  unwilling  worship  tn  the  Saint, 
on  hi*  slilelJ^/HliNM  he  did  see, 
Sj*si«w,  V.  <*.. 
Or  ahould,  by  the  excellence  of  that  nature,  ifenainled 

l»   •  arryed  I-  worshipping  .  f  Angels. 

/NirrW  Pilgrimage,  p.  7. 


II.  v.  11. 


2.  To  describe  or  depict  in  1 
In  few  words  you  shall  there  see  the  i 

"'ftr.oiriutarch.p.SSl. 
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depalnt 

Hin«  III  but  slightly  shadow  out  ynur  sln>, 
Hut  II  they  were  depaiMed  out  for  life. 

,  •*  both  had  wounds  enough  lo  heal  I 

(rmv,  James  l\ ,,  T. 
r  unconcelved  thoughts  » 
Autonlo  ami  Mrlllds,  L,  v.  I. 

8.  To  mark  with  or  aa  with  color;  stain. 
Silver  drops  her  vermeil  chrvka  <t<i*uH.  Fair/aix. 
[Rare  or  obsolete  in  all  uses.] 
dopalntert  (de-pan'tfr),  n.   A  painter, 
depardieuxt, 'Wcr/.  (OF. :  de,  of:  jmr,  by ;  dieu, 
rfiriir,  Uod :  see  txirdten,  parde.)  In  God  *  — 
verily ;  certainly. 

Wi,  I  usente.  CAaarer,  Troll  us,  iL 
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department 

from  a  departizanize  (de-piir'ti-wiu-Iz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
n.v(J,  ppr.  departizaniana.    [<  <iV 


6.  To  deviate ;  go  back  or  away,  as  irom 

course  or  principle  of  action,  authoritative  in-  pp.  rfc/»irfi 

structions,  etc. ;  desist,  priv.  +  partisan  +  -ire.]    To  free  from  purti- 

He  cleaved  uut«  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, .  .  .  bed>p»rt«f  "in  influence  and  control:  render  non-part  i*an. 

not  therclruia.                                    latitat  I.  [Itare.]    The  Jmeriftw,  IX.  19S. 

lMf<ari  (ran  rrii.  nnd  do  goad.  ix  inlt.  ii.  department  (d#-pitrt'mnnt),  «.   [=  D.  G.  Dan. 

6.  In  laie.  to  deviate  in  a  subsequent  pleading  S«r.  dejiarlement,  <  OF."  depvrtevienl,  de\>parte- 


deparocbiateM  (de-pa-ro'ki-at).  r.  i.  [< 


U.  tie. 
-ate*.) 


mil  H.-- 

[o  deoarurftuuV. 

rViotr,  The  orators,  I 


depart  Mf  part'),  r.  [<  ME.  drparten,  deptrlen, 
<  OF.  deparhr,  depertir,  drppartir,  also  despar- 
ttr,  F.  dipartir,  divide,  part,  separate,  refl.  do- 
part,  go  awav,  =  Pr.  dejmrtir  =  Hp.  Fg.  dipar- 
tir, also  despartir  =  It.  dvparhre,  dipartire,  also 
tparUre,  <  L.  ditparttrr,  divide,  separate,  dis- 
tribute, <  dis-,  apart,  +  partire,  divide,  sepa- 
rate, part,  <  »nr(/-)<r,  a  part :  see  pari,  Cf .  <».«- 
»arf,  which  is  a  doublet  of  depart.  The  Horn, 
forms  in  are  variants  of  the  orig.  foruis  in 
d**-,  de*-,  after  L.  rfc,  away.J  I.  trans.  If.  To 
divide;  separate  into  parts;  dispart. 

Tnr^'r"'d  U^d*n»  Polychnm'kon,  I.  tl. 

Scvc  to  mi  broUier  that  ho  departs  with  me  the  trliogc. 

l»'.voV.  I-uke  til.  1.1. 

Among*  your  Frrlnds  deport  your  Ouod»,  but  net  your 
Conscience. 

»W»  4|f  Preeedeiue  (E.  E.  T.  8.,  extra  test.),  1.  7a. 
2).  To  separate;  sunder;  dispart. 

The  Rede  see  .  .  .  depart?1 A  the  south  side  of  Tndnfrora 
Ethiopia.    Trd-ito,  tr.  of  Iligden's  Polychronlcou,  H.  si. 

He  hastily  dbl  draw 
To  weet  the  tauie  of  so  uncomely  fray. 
And  to  drvart  them,  if  so  be  he  may. 

Spnutr,  F.  4.,  VI.  tl.  4. 

The  Chettum  IJhnmrpo»BMW«  foortwith  century  M.S. 
which  contains  the  Marriage  Service  In  the  old  "swing- 
ing"" forni.  Ucre  it  reads,  "  I  N  (die  haul  of  a  mm  com- 
bined with  the  lultlall  uko  the  V  |the  head  hew  belli* 


from  the  title  or  defense  in  the  previous  plead 
ing.— 7.  To  die:  decease;  leave  this  world. 
[Biblical  and  poetic] 

Ur,i.  nmr  let  test  thou  Uiy  tervuit  ebifwrt  In  peace,  ac- 
<«ntliig  to  thy  word.  Luke  IL  a>. 

To  depart  with',  t"  part  with :  site  up :  yield ;  IMtim 

We  nnut 

Receive  him  like  oanelf,  and  not  d«i«iet  uilA 
One  pi«e  of  ceieiuon).     M—in&r,  Kcncgado.  I.  i. 
Wbere  I  may  have  more  money,  I  can  rf^^Mirl  trit\  the 
more  bind.  W,, iH.ru/;  Uut.  New  Enuliuid,  I.  I1.V 

departt  (drj-pjirt'),  n.  [<  OF.  depart,  V,  fiepart ; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  Division;  separation,  as 
of  a  compound  substance  into  its  elements :  as,  ^ 

'■waterof  depart,"  Jiaeon.— 2.  Theaetof  going  jSS^itVUtmtaU'i  the  Iteimrtmen t  of  State, 
away;  departure.  of  the  Treasury,  etc.   See  phrases  below. 

Friend*,  fare  you  well ;  keep  accrel  my  '- 
Hre  me, 

I  ha<l  In  charro  at  my  if^wr'  for  France 
To  marry  prim 


incut,  despartemumt,  F.  departement  =  Pr.  iejmrti- 
mcnt,  departement  —  OSp.  despartim<emto.  Hp.  de- 
partimiento  =  Fg.  departimento,  a  division  (also 
in  technical  senses  2,  3,  Bp.  Pg.  departamento, 
after  F.),  =  It.  dipartimento,  <  MI*,  as  if  *dt»- 
partimentum,  <  L.  ditpartire,  dt#i#rtire,  depart, 
divide:  see  depart  and  -piraf.]  1.  A  «e|>urato 
part  or  division  of  a  complex  whole ;  a  distinct 
branch  or  province ;  a  subdivision,  aa  of  a  class 
or  group  of  activities,  organisations,  or  the* 
like:  as,  tho  various  departmenU  of  life,  know- 
ledge, science,  business,  etc. ;  the  department* 
of  an  army  or  a  factory. —  2.  A  division  of  offi- 
cial duties  or  functions;  a  branch  of  govern- 
ment; adistinct  part  of  a  governmental  organ- 
as,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 


The 


Hence — 3.  Death, 
departablet  (de-pHr'ta-bl),  a.    [<  ME.  depart- 
ure, <  OF.  dejMrtable,  <  departir,  separate, 
part  :  see  depart  and  ■able.']    1.  That  may  be 
divided  into  parts;  divisible. 
The  kiturdnm  .hall  «n  to  Ihe  li.ue  female:  11  ahall  not 

to  sVparteWi  >n°>«>i  <u"g^  Cm  o.  ^  rillml-  , 

2.  That  maybe  separated;  fK^parable;  distin- 
guishable. 

Abraham  with  that  he 


hesda  «l  the  principal  ■lepurtmenU  of  live  I  nltnl  S  

IV..  UL  p.eernmcnt  are  member,  of  Uujl-reatdeu.'.c.l.lneu  Ab- 
.  .  brerlated  ifept 

VL  1. 1,.  3.  A  division  of  territory;  one  of  the  provinces 
'  or  principal  districts  into  which  some  countries 
are  divided  for  governmental  orother  purposes, 
such  as  the  depart  ments  of  France  and  the  mili- 
tary administrative  departments  of  the  United 
States :  as,  tho  department  of  8adne-et-Loire  in 
France;  the  department  of  tho  Platte.  The  United 


Thre  peroohM  In  tarrrllea,  <lrpartal 
And  die  thru  but  o  [one)  imiL 

departed  (de-par'UHl),  /,.  a. 


state*  military  departmesiU  are  (1903I  l^uon.  the  Vlaa- 
yaa,  and  Mindanao  (the  three  beinir  coaipriaed  in  the  Uirt- 
alon  of  the  Philippine*),  California,  the  Colorado,  the 
Columbia,  Dakota,  tan  Eatt,  the  Lakes,  U 
Trtaa. 

4t.  A  going  away;  departure. 


The 

the  body. 


,and  aheenceof  thc»oul  fi 
harrtnr,  «  or  lit,  IL  I 


thai  of  a  woman!  bj  my 
pamie," 

I  X.  lake  the  N.  U 
fro  tills  day  forwar 
forpiwrer:  ln«yk 


■  edded  wyyf  .  .  .  111  dettl  at  itr- 
-V.  and  v..  "til  nor..  III.  tU. 
y  wedded  wjrf  to  haro  and  to  hnldo 
lor  lietter:  for  wors:  for  rlchere: 
•ac  and  hi  lu'le :  tyl  drthe  m  departt. 


It  Iwly  chyrche  It  woll  ordeyue,  and  therto  I  plight  the 


i  HUt.  Hook  of  Common 
[Prayer,  p.  *»). 
[At  the  Savoy  Conference  (1061)  the  tue  of  Oie  wurd  de- 
part In  the  laariiage  servlee  wa*  olijected  to  liy  the  Non- 
cunfortnltt  dwlnea.    It  wo»  therefore  ch*ng««l  (In  1WI-) 

a.-To"depart  froniT'quitTleave'cW  ellipsis  of 
the  usual  from). 


The  f  oral  lies  forbad  the  Women  and 
part  their  boueea,  but  to  attend  dlllnently  to  af  _ 

pxiretuu,  litgrimatee,  p.  MS. 

ThU  anawer  not  pleaalna  the  Kim.  an  edict  waa  pret- 
end) iiau'd  forth,  dial  Godwin  and  hi.  son.  within  fire 
day*  depart  the  Land.  Jf  ifi»n,  Ulrt.  Ei.b.  ,  .  I. 

Be  departed  thi.  life  at  hit  hoitte  in  the  country,  after 
a  few  week.  .Ickneaa.         A da-on.  Heath  .1  Sir  R.v.  r. 

13.  infra»».  If.  To  share;  give  ortake  a  part 


I  am  not  UoehL 
Latimer,  l.t  &enuon  bet.  Edw.  VI.,  164ft. 
HI.  leave  be  took,  and  home  be  went ; 
lilt  wlfo  departed  lay. 
The  .svetn  CAituipioiu  c  f  Christendom  (Child's  P^llaiU, 

|l.  ss). 

The  departed,  Ibo  deceaaed  (perton  or  peroon.);  those 
who  have  departed  from  the  world,  or  one  of  Ihc-m. 

Read  the  name*  of  those  burled  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago.  •  ■  .  What  a  pitiful  attempt  to  keep  the  world  mind- 
ful of  the  departed  ' 

C.  D.  ITarner,  Their  Pllitrlmntre,  p,  lit. 

departer  (de-piir'ter),  a.  _  [<  ME,  departer;  < 
de/tart  + 

uter  or  apportioner. 

And  oon  of  the  |M]iln  teiile  to  him,  Malster,  oeye  to  my 
brother  that  he  depart*  with  me  the  eritatre.  And  he 
seyde  to  him,  Man,  who  ordeyned  me  a  donu-sman  or  a 
departer  on  you  !  »'yrfiA  1  Mko  ill.  IS,  14, 

2.  One  who  refines  metals  ny  separation. — 3f. 
In  old  lata.    Sec  the  extract. 

Dryarler  Is  a  word  property  used  of  him  that,  first 

replied 


Department  of  Agriculture,  an  exerutlre  department 
of  the  Coiled  State*  iro<  eminent,  the  duties  ol  which  are 
to  acquire  and  dlDute  useful  Information  on  subjects  coit- 
n-rteil  with  airrieulruru  j  to  procure,  iiro|»tnte.  and  dis- 
tribute new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants;  to  supervise 
the  agricultural  ctprrlraerit-slation*  deriving  sapnort 
from  the  national  treasury ;  to  control  the  import  slid  ex- 
iKirt  of  oatde,  iucludluit  cattle-carrying  vessels ;  to  direct 
Interstate  quarantine  when  rendered  necessary  by  costta- 
gious  cattle  diseases :  to  control  the  preservation,  distri- 
bution, snd  Intro.! tiel lor i  of  liinUaod  animals. game- birds, 
and  other  wild  birds  and  aulnwltlnlhe  Culled  DUtee,  and 
the  protectUin  of  wild  game-animal*  and  wild  birds  In 
A  lavs:.;  snd  to  Investigate  the  adulteration  ol  foods,  drugs, 
and  liqilurs.  The  head  of  the  department  I*  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  he  fas  assisted  by  an  asalatant  secre- 
tary, a  chief  clerk,  and  other  officers.  The  organization 
of  the  department  consists  of  seven  bureaus,  tit  diviaions, 


(de-piir  ter),  n.  [<  ME.  departer;  \  of  the  departtuent  consi>u  of  seven  bureau.,  slidiviaiona, 
e-rl  1    1*  One  who  divides:  a  distrib-  and  two  omces.— Department  of  Commerce  and  La- 

rf'   .f  I  "oo"i"^^=i  boril„K1,.c„,„„d,.p,r,TOC„t„(,|,Pt  nlle.iSUt«-ai>i»ern- 


I  shall  also  In  wurclilpp-  the  ■ 
And  largely  devarte  with  the  alto. 

Ueneryde,  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  3418. 

Ho  conlent  to  drparte  to  a  man  wylling  to  lesme  suclie 
thblges  as  tbi-ll  knowi  st,  llabeee  /W;  (E.  E.  T.  M.  I.  p.  107. 

2t.  To  separate  iuto  parts  ;  become  divided. 

Mtyll  above  Fferare  the  Poo  ifepnrtelA  In  to  two  )»rt«. 
The  ootl  colli  to  rTerore.  Anil  to  ill  Um>  the  see,  And  III* 
other  parte  to  Padow. 

Tirrriivl<on,  IHarlc  of  Eng.  Trnvell.  p  «, 

3t.  To  s<'p«rate  from  a  place  or  a 
a  different  way:  part. 

■era.  my  hand,  my  name'.  Arthur  a  Blond, 

We  Iwo  will  never  ilc,«.rf. 
BUHa  //,.»f  nikf  l/,e  r>iniwr  (Chilli's  Balls.l.,  V. 

4.  To  go  or  move  away  ; 

place,  a  person,  etc. 

The  kyng  Irncwe  wele  the r  was  linn  other  way. 
They  must  depurle.  and  ihul  wa.  si)  hi.  thought. 

r.viM-rjefr.  (E.  E.  T.S.U  407. 

And  yon  sltall  to  tuarrle.1  at  thl.  same  Ume, 
llefore  we  4tp*H  away. 
Ko*n  tn«d*,ul  AU.n  A  bate  (Child  s  Ilallail.,  V.  2S-). 

ting  Are. 

Mat  m.  41. 

newlili-h  hath  li"  - 

.  V  ,  lv.  3, 


pleading  one  thing  in  bsrre  of 
Ihereunto,  doth  In  hU  rejol 
cootrsry  to  his  Ortl  jitcs. 

departing  (de>.par'ting),  a. 
verbal  n.  of  depart,  r.J  If. 
tion;  expenditure. 


Jtf.e-Jveic 


It  i2Tvtld*w4  rlchsMiff. 


p.n. 


Dt. 


Take  ye  hym  this 
lie  gave  ft  me  atte  ovir  lost 


,.7e!e.,'t: 


Departure;  leave-taking. 

m  died. 
I  ..f  Israel. 


8.X  L  5*2. 


of  the 
lL2i 


inetit,  ottahllshi-d  In  llMXt.  In  charge  of  a  fwxretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  Under  ft  were  placed  the  Light- 
house Hoard,  the  Lighthouse  Catablltlimcnt,  etc  It  in- 
clude, also  a  Bureau  of  Msnufiicturea  and  a  Bureau  of 
Corporations.- Department  of  Justice,  In  the  United 
states,  a  department  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  It  reqnired  to  give  bit  advice  and  opiuboi  on 
qiiestlont  id  law  whenever  requested  by  the  Prealileiil  or 
by  tile  head  of  any  executive  department.  Be  exercises 
general  superlutendenoe  ami  direction  over  the  dkurtri 
attorneys  and  marshals  of  all  die  distrlcta  in  the  I  nlted 
Stales  and  Territories,  and  iipiiemrs  in  perse 
lar  or  special  assistants  In  ail  cane*  when 
States  Is  a  party.  In  this  dcpnrtiucDi  are  all 
general  and  six  assistant  attorney,  general 
merit  of  State,  an  executive  division  of  the  ( 
go*  eminent,  presided  over  by  the  secretary  i 
ranks  as  am  in  Importance  among  the  rabinrt  oftVvr*- 
He  I*  the  authorised  organ  of  communication  for  toe 
government  in  all  Its  relations  with  foreign  power*.  He 
conducts  all  negotiations,  and  directs  the  correspondence 
with  all  diplomat  ie  and  consular  agents  of  the  government 
accredited  to  other  countries.  In  thl*  department  are 
also  an  assistant  secretary  and  a  second  and  third  sssls- 
Unt  secretaries- Department  of  the  Interior,  •di- 
vision of  the  government  of  tbe  United  states,  under 
ehsrge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  ha*  Juris, 
dlcdon  of  varloui  brunches  of  Internal  adminlttratl.  n 
•peciflcally  astigned  to  It,  Its  principal  divisions  are  die 
Oeneral  Lund  office.  Patent  office.  Pension  Oflhw,  l;uresu. 


i  or  by  regu. 
'  the  United 

ii  •*  solicitor- 

i.—  Depart- 

•ilt.-il  Slate* 
•f  State,  who 


of  Indian  Affair!  and  of  Ed  oration,  and  Ihe  national  geo- 
logical turn  y.  It  tides  the  beads  of  the**  divisions,  there 
are  In  the  department  a  commissioner  of  rallmsds  and 
several  nOV.  rs  In  charge  of  minor  matter*.—  Depart - 

"  "ie  l*Bi*4 


of 

Wnslsya 


By  faith 

rfe;«lrti»ir  of  die 

One  there  Is 
...  to  hidd  through  woe  snd  bliss 
My  soul  from  it*  depart,**). 

William  Jforr...  Earthly  Paradise,  H  S8t 

departlBont,  a.  [ME.,  also  dej>art*on:  <  OF. 
tUpartumn,  vemaculiir  form  of  'dejtartition :  see 
dci«irMfion.]  Departure. 

At  lh*r  ifrjuvrti^Tii  bail  th»v  gret  dolonr. 

«,™i  af  /MrtrMay  (E.  V-  T.  S.),  L  104. 

dc partition!  fdf-par-tish'on),  a.  [<  ME.  r/c/mr- 

(,«-.>  dr/MirfM»N>,  <  L.  rfi#j»"rfini>(flA  a  division,  form.  ,ueh duties ssm.v  to  pretcrlbed  hy  Ihe  Sc-reean  .  f 
destruction.  <  dopnrtire,  di-«,icrf»rr.diviile,  se|»-  the  Nav>  or  minlrwd  by  law,  and  art*  as  Secretary  of  th« 
rate :  see  <f>/>nrf,  and  cf.  </<-j«irfi*o«.]  Division ;    Navy  in  Ihe  *J^ntf J^^^'^j^^l  sniong^he"^ 

F*|Blj^nt.'lr.t 


distribution:  partition. 


_,:,:„„       r  tlons  of  Hie  department  are  distributed  i 

m"on'  ream  of  Navigation,  Vard.  and  Docks,  \\ 

*<-k<'  •! frsri rftjiion  ttt  l!i»*r  ti*ritwa*w.  n\iic>'   C>>n4tr«i'*tl<in  ftitit  Rs-rntr  <t*"t%iTt 

ical  I'oeme,  etc.  led.  1  urulvall),  p.  33.  Medliioc  and  Siirgwry.  and  Supplies  snd 
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department 

the  United  State*  atarln«  Corpa.  The  chief*  of  bureau* 
are  appointed  from  officer*  of  the  navy  not  below  the 
grade  of  commander,  and  while  Ailing  that  position  have 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  'Pie  commandant  of  the  United 
State*  Marine  Corp*  tuu  live  rank  of  mayur>general  tuid  U 


ten  concerning  the  puMio  revenues  anil  disbursements, 
beside*  a  number  of  others  not  directly  related  to  finance. 
Ita  chief  la  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  princi- 
pal Unsocial  officers  under  him  are  three,  assistant  secre- 
taries, ooe  controller,  sii  auditors,  the  t' idled  Stales  trua 
surer,  register  of  the  Traasnry,  commissioner  of  Internal 
rcrenue.  two  deputy  csWirnlaaloner*.  controller  of  the  cur- 
rency, deputy  controller,  and  director  of  the  mint.  The 
department  also  has  control  of  lite  Bureau  .if  Kngravlng 
and  Printing,  the  revenue-cutter  seivlce,  til*  llfi -aavtng 
eervlcr,  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  national  halld. 
lags,  public  health,  and  marine  hospital  service.—  De- 
partment of  Wau\aee«»en  UT*d*r»rtmrnt  of  the  I'r.ltm^ 
States  government,  under  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
having  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  general  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the  army,  under  the  super- 
vision  of  the  Prealdcnt  a»  commander-in-chief.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  IU  principal  ntftars  are  the  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
the  adjutant-,  Inspector*,  quartermaster,  paymaater., 
oororuUaary-,  and  surgeon  general.  Judge-advocate- getter, 
al,  chief  of  engineers,  chief  of  ordnance,  chief  sUnul  -'fllcer, 
chief  of  the  Record  and  Pensiou  Office,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs,  and  a  corps  of  general  staff -ofllceTe.  It 
liaa  charge  of  the  national  buildings  snd  grounds  at  Wash- 
ington, trapro reman ta  of  rivers  and  harhore,  fortifica- 
tions, and  civil  administration  In  the  Philippine  islands. 
—  Medical  Department  imito  1,  a  rton-comlistant  stuff. 
oorp*  of  an  array,  which  hat  client*  of  all  field  and  gett- 
ers! hospitals,  and  whose,  officer*  attend  the  tick  and 
wounded,  and  are  responsible  for  all  hospital  and  incillcal 
store*.  Ordnance  Department,  a  department  In  the 
United  States  army,  the  dstlea  of  which  are  to  provide, 
preserve,  distribute,  and  account  for  the  artillery,  small 
anna,  ami  munitions  of  war  required  for  fortresses,  annlea 
In  the  Held,  and  the  tallltla  of  the  Union.  In  the**  duties 
are  comprised  thoeeof  determining  the  genera!  principle* 
of  construction,  of  prescribing  In  detail  the  model*  snd 
forms  of  all  military  weapon*,  and  of  prescribing  the  reg- 
ulations for  the  proof  and  Inspection  of  these  wrspeus, 
for  malittiltiiixg  unlfonnlty  and  economy  In  thetr  fabrica- 
tion, for  Insuring  their  good  quality,  snd  for  their  pres- 
ervation ami  distribution.  It  ts  commanded  by  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance.—  Fotrt-ofB03  Department,  of  the  rnltod 
Mate*,  a  division  of  the  government,  presided  over  by  the 
Postmastcr-Oenersl.  whose  duty  It  ts  to  conduct  the  pe*- 
tal  service,  to  establish  and  discontinue  post-ofttces,  to 
grant  mail  contracts,  to  appoint  many  minor  officials,  and 
to  superintend  gcnerslly  tlie  hustnres  of  the  department, 
and  execute  all  laws  relating  to  the  postal  service.  There 
are  four  assist  act  postmasters-general. 

departmental  (de-pari-men'tal),  a.  [=  F.  dt- 
partemental ;  as  department  -f  -at.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaininp  to  a  department  or  division,  an  of  a 
country.— 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  depart  men  t 
or  branch,  aaof  a  government, amaiiufacturing 
or  business,  undertaking  or  concern,  publio 
office,  and  the  like. 
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ground,  in  endeavoring  to  continue  it  on  one 
pubstiiutia.lv  diffe  rent.  Incongruity  between  suc- 
cessive causes  of  action  or  defenses  In  one  and  the  same 
pleading,  when  disallowed,  Is  termed  mssjwfitslec.  —  Angle 
of  departure.  see  angle*.— Departure  of  an  imagi- 
nary quantity.  Its  argument.  See  aiy" ment,  8  —  New 
departure,  a  change  of  puriioae  or  ntetiiod  ;  a  new  course 
of  procedure :  as,  this  constitute*  a  new  departure  In  the 
photographic  an. 

We  candidly  admit  that  In  the**  remarkable  work*  he 
takes  a  near  departure.  Mneneeum.  No,  J087,  p.  lad. 

To  take  a  departure,  to  determine  the  place  of  a  ship 
In  starting  011  a  voyage.  This  is  done  by  referring  to  some 
other  itosition  of  known  latitude  and  longitude.  =Syn.  3. 
Withdrawn],  exit,  retirement,  removal, 
depas  (dep'as),  n.  [Or.  dfiraf.]  In  Or.  arehaol., 
a  tlrinlring-cup  or  -bowl. 
—  Depas  amphllrypeUon,  a 
twofold  or  double  cup :  a  cup 
having  two  handles  or  ears,  or 
one  divided  Into  two  parts  by  a 
partition:  sometime*  Interpret- 
ed as  a  vessel  consisting  01  two 
Iwwls  joined  by  their  bottom*, 
ao  that  cither  can  serve  as  a 
foot  for  the  other.  1 1  ts  gencr- 
ally  agreed  that  tbe  vcasrl  so 
called  by  Homer  was  a  simple 
two  handled  cup  of  the  same 
chus  as  that  shown  In  the  illus- 
tration. 


depend 

; 


(diVpas'ent), 

depo 


rtenak  Amphlkvjetlon.fcwao' 
tattle  ••Srcoiel  <?Ur- si  His- 
ssrl-a.    .cram  ScUkissiui'i 


a.  [<  L.  depa»trn'(t-)n, 
jipr.  of  depasccrc  ( >  It.  di- 
paseere),  also  deponent 
aepatci,  feed  upon,  con- 
sume, <<U>-+  patci,  feed :  aee 
Feeding. 

depasture  (df-pas'tur),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
jingfured,  ppr.  depasturing.  [<  do-  +  pasture; 
cf.  depa*cent.]  t.  trans.  If.  To  eat  up;  con- 
sume ;  strip. 

They  keep  their  cattle,  and  live  themselves.  In  bodies 
Ml  the  mountain*,  and  removing  still  to  fresh 
have  oViautumi  tbe  former. 

.Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

S.  To  pasture ;  graze. 

If  10  sheep  yield  81)  lbs,  of  Wool,  and  are  drriaeturtd  In 
one  parish  for  a  whole  year,  the  parson  shall  hare  a  lbs 

Aytiff,  Perrrgon. 

Visions  of  countless  Buck*  to  I* 
dates  to  be  carved  out  of  the 

CWrmjiorarv  /fee.,  LIII.  7. 

H.  i nt ran*.  To  feed  or  pasture ;  graze. 
If  a  man  take*  In  a  horse,  or  other  cattle,  to  graze  ami 
dVjKUf  nee  In  hi*  grounds,  which  the  law  calls  agistment, 

Ulacketow,  ( Utm. 

After  a  given  day  the  temporary  fencea  were  removed, 
cattle  of  all  the  clansmen  were  allowed  to  depot- 


Thc  potty  details 


»f  ifeiirtrf  inenr^f  hutineea. 
.Sir  K.  H.  CVrsuy,  Hist,  Turks,  II.  v. 


departmentally  (dS-piirt-roen'tal-i),  adv.  By 
or  with  reference  to  departments;  as  regards 
departments. 

departsom,  «.   See  departiton. 
departure  (d$-par'tijr),  n.    [<  OF.  tlepartairr. 
datparteurt,  <  ileparter.  depart :  see  depart  and 
-ure.]    If.  The  act  of  separating  or  parting; 
aeparatlon. 

No  other  remedy  .  ,  .  hut  absolute  departure.  M illon. 
S.  The  act  of  going  away;  a  moving  from  a 
o :  as,  his  departatre  from  home. 

>m  this  happy  place.  MiUon,  P.  L.,  at  DOS. 

3.  The  act  of  leaving  the  present  life ;  decease ; 


I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  At. 
nan ure  Is  at  hand.  •_'  Tim.  (v.  ti. 

4.  Deviation  or  divergence,  as  from  a  standard, 
role,  or  plan ;  a  turning  away,  as  from  a  pur- 
pose or  course  of  action. 
Any  departure  from  a  national  standard.        /Vcscotf . 

It  I*  well  known  that  the  succession  of  claases  of  Verte- 
brate* Is  measured  first  by  their  adaptation  to  aeration  In 
water,  and  then  by  their  succemlve  ttrrmrtxtrr*  from  this 
type  In  connection  with  the  faculty  of  breathing  air. 

E.  D.  Cope.  Origin  of  tbe  Fittest,  p.  19u. 

8.  In  naripation:  (a)  The  distance  in  nautical 
made  good  by  a  ship  due  east  or  due 


in  the  former  case  it  is  called  tatting, 
and  in  the  latter,  trtttina.  When  the  two  places 
are  on  the  same  parallel,  the  departure  is  the 
same  an  the  distance  sailed,  (b)  The  bearing 
or  position  of  an  object  from  which  a  vessel 
eomtneitcos  her  dead-reckoning.— 6.  In  f«tr, 
the  abandonment  of  one's  former  ground,  in 
pleading  or  process,  which  is  implied  by  inter- 
posing a  pleading  stating  as  the  grounds  of 
action  or  defense  matter  inconsistent  with  or 
sunrstantinUy  different  from  fhal  originally  in- 
the  change  involved  or  attempted 
:  au  action  or  n  ' 


W.  Jf.  /feern,  Aryan  Iloasehold,  p.  22... 

depatriate  (de-pa'tri-at),  p.  t.  or  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dcjHttriatcd,  ppr.  dtpatriating.  [<  L.  de, 
from,  +  patria,  one's  country;  cf.  et|uiv.  Ml,. 
ditpatriare  and  K.  expatriate.]  To  leave  oue's 
country;  go  into  exile;  exile  or  expatriate 
one's  self.  [Hare.] 

A  subject  born  In  any  state 
May,  it  lie  please,  itaaMrsare. 

Jfasvn,  Dean  and  Squire. 

depauperate  (de-pa'per-at),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
depauperated,  ppr.  depauperating.  f<  ML.  ae- 
pauperatus,  pp.  of  dejtauperare  (>  OF.  drpau- 
perer  —  8p.  depauperar  =  It.  depauperare), 
mako  poor,  <  L.  de-  +  pauperare,  make  poor,  < 
pauper,  poor :  see  pauper  and  pixrr  ]  To  make 
poor;  impoverish;  deprive  of  fertility  or  rich- 
ness :  as,  to  depauperate  the  soil. 

Abjection  and  humility  of  mind,  which  aVjatMprrairs 
the  spirit,  making  II  leas  worldly  and  more  spiritual. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  !*»),  I.  IKS. 

Great  evneuatious,  which  carry  off  the  nutritious  hu 
luours,  uVputrperate  lite  blood.         .icA-ulflioJ,  Ailments. 

depauperate  (de-pa'per-at),  a.  [<  MI>.  r/ryi<i«- 
jieratw,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Impoverished ; 
made  poor.  Specifical)y.ln*o(.,lroperfectlvdeveloped; 
diminutive  from  want  of  nourishment  or  other  unfavor- 
able conditions. 

depauperated  (de-pa'per-a-ted),  p.  a.  Same 
as  depauperate. 

dill!!** ??^wu!UglvJ  chlcn>^!^  uid'dMradrd 
form*.  Aisrsusi.  Origin  of  World,  p.  228. 

depauperizatlon  (do-pa'per-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
depauperize  +  -ation.]  Tho  act  of  depauperiz- 
ing; the  state  of  being  or  becoming  depauper- 
ate. 

After  such  extreme  retrogresalon,  the  (tepautrrizniu  n 
of  certain  parts  and  organs  olnervahle  hi  the  Anomoura 


Is  easily  to  be  undersUi 


»l  ami  ultulttesl. 

A'ncoc.  Jinf., 


VI 


 c  children  of  \  

U  the  process  were  not  curried 
Edinburgh  ifee. 


of  poverty  or 
pauperism. 

<mr  eiloru  at 
would  be  more 
on  in  a  lump. 

depeacht  (d$-p«ch'),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  deptxehier, 
h.  dtpeeher,  despatch,  discharge:  sec  denjuttch, 
the  present  form  of  the  verb.  For  the  form,  cf . 
•  MMcueA.]   To  despatch  ;  discharge. 

They  sbalbe  first  and  forthwith  heard,  as  soon  aa  the 
party  which  they  anal  slnd  Iwfore  our  Iuslices  sbalbe  de- 
peaeArrf.  HaUni/l  i  I'ujfases,  I.  257. 

depectiblet  (dy-pek'ti-bl),  a.  [<  L.  dentet-err, 
comb  off  (<  de,  off,  +  iwrf<-rc,  comb),  +  K.  -ible.] 
Pliant;  extensible;  diffusible. 

It  may  lie  also  that  some  bodies  ...  are  of  a  more  .It. 
per'iUe  list  ore  than  oil.  ...  far  a  small  quantity  of  aaf- 
fron  will  Unct  more  than  a  very  great  quantity  of  bru.il 


depeculatlont  (de-pek-ft-la'ahon),  a.  [<  L.  rfr- 
peeutatue,  pp.  of  depeeulari,  embezzle,  <  <f>-  + 
pecvlari,  embezzle  public  money :  a*ee peculate.] 
A  robbing  or  embezzling. 

Also  robbery  and  ife/weufirrton  of  the  public  treasure  or 
revenues  is  a  greater  crime  than  the  robbing  or  defraud- 
ing of  a  private  man.         //oMes,  t'ommonwealth,  isvll. 

depelnctt,  depelntt,  r.  t.    See  depaint. 

depelt,  r.  f.  [<  Ij.  depcllerr,  drive  awav,  <  fir, 
away,  +  petlere,  drive.  Cf.  dixjirl  and  ttejiuliie,] 
To  drive  away;  remove;  dispel. 

Because  through  hunger  lite  faults  of  the  stomacke 
which  banc  beeno  taken  eytlier  by  much  drinking  or  sur- 
fcttlng.  or  by  any  other  nieanes,  may  l>e  rfe/Wfeif  and  re- 
rooue.1,  fsiWi  Bmiitt  K.  T,  s.).  p.  SS*. 

h.   One  who  or  that  which  removes 


The  verv  thought  of  her  is  mischiefs  bar. 
DrytUrr  of  ml».1e,«|s. 

JfufdfWen,  Solomon  Paraplirasesl.  vt 

depend  (dtVpend'),  r.  i.  [<  ME.  depeuden,  <  OF. 
dependre,  F.  dependre  =  Bp.  Pg.  de}>endcr  =  It. 
dipendere,  dejiendrre,  <  L.  dependere,  hang  down, 
hang  upon,  depend,  <  de,  down.  +  penderr, 
haug:  see  pendant,  jteudent,  ana  cf.  append, 
im]tend,  perpend,  tns]>cnd.]  1.  To  bang;  be 
sustained  by  being  fastened  or  attached  to 
something  above  :  used  absolutely  or  followed 
by  from. 

TV  heauy  Water,  pronest  to  descend, 
lit  Air  and  Earth  Is  able  to  ireyviuf. 


•Syfrvsfer.  tr.  of  Do  llartaa  s  Weeks,  I.  7. 
from  the  frotcu  lieiird 
I»ng  Icicle*  ttr/mit.  Drydtu, 

2.  To  be  a  conditional  effect  or  result ;  be  con- 
tingent or  conditioned.  The  verb  U  followed  by  on 
or  minus  g.ivernitig  a  designation  of  a  condition  nr  cause 
w  tthont  which  the  effect  or  result,  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
cannot  ex  hi  or  will  mil  lie  produced:  as,  the  price  asked 
for  a  commodity  depends  upon  the  amount  on  band  or  the 
amount  that  can  profitably  lie  supplied  at  that  price,  ami 
also  depends  «,h.n  Ihe  supposed  amount  that  can  be  sold  at 
that  price. 


.  Hi.  U 

hi 


The  fate  of 
which  he  |Jam< 


rtand  itaotAer),  .Va 
I  li. J  might1  th^n^lTnd'llie1 


Our  happlnee*  ifeprnd*  little  on 
'  ins  the  temper  and 


,  Ulst.  Eng..  vi. 

institutions, 
of  our  own  minds. 
Iforaufdn. 


In  battle  doe*  not  depemt  wltolly  , 
number*  or  relative  strength*. 

II.  Siprm*r,  Prln.  of  Soclid.,  |  2». 

3.  To  be  in  suspense;  be  undetermined:  only 
in  the  present  partieiplr :  as.  tho  suit  is  still  (fe- 
jtending  in  court.    See  pending. 

Matters  of  greatest  moment  were  defending. 

Millm,  Elkonofclaates,  v. 
lie  Informed  me  that  .  .  .  [lite  law  suit)  had  been  u>- 
jen-dayr  for  several  year*. 

GolnWtA,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xcvill. 
While  his  cause  was  dspesufiw,  the  people  took  arms 
to  defend  him  against  the  algitort. 

J.  .litems.  Works.  V.  41. 

4.  To  rely;  rest  in  full  confidence  or  belief: 
with  on  or  tywH :  as,  you  may  depend  ujnm  tbe 


r  «;tr»n  I  as,  you  : 
of  the  report. 


depauperize  (dtJ-pA'per-Iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
de)>auperi^ed,  pjir.  dep4tititeri-ing.  de-  priv.  -f 
pauperi;e.]    To  emancipate  from  a  condition 


I'lrst,  then,  a  woman  will  or  won't  - nVpenrf  on  t ; 
If  she  will  do  t,  she  wlU ;  and  there's  an  end  on  r 

A.  Hill.  Zara,  E|.ll. 
Thla,  you  may  depend  m  It,  la  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matler.  *«lss,  School  for  Scandal.  It.  i, 

6.  To  rely  for  that  which  is  necessary  or  de- 
sired;  rest  conditionally  or  in  subordlimti.iii ; 
be  dependent:  with  an  or  upon:  a*,  children 
<o"/icW  upnn  their  parents;  to  <f>j»<-iirf  «;»iii  a 
foreign  market  for  supplies;  we  depend  on  Ihe 
newspapers  for  intelligence. 

TlS  fosillsh  to  depend  on  itthers'  nierev. 

FUL-h'r,  llsvirars  illtth,  iv.  L 

6f.  To  rest  in  suspense  ;  wait  expectantly. 
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dephlegmator 


Captaltie  Harthub.iiiew  tloamill  ,  .  .  at  last  prevailed 
with  tuioe  Oeiitbin.-n.aa  CupUInn  l..hn  Smith,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward niiiria  Wlugn.hl,  Mr.  KoWrt  Hunt,  and  divers  others, 
wlsy  depended  a  voore  vpun  hi*  jindL-t*. 

IJootcd  In" Capf.  JuAn  SmUk'l  True  Travel*.  L  14!). 

Have  hot  X.  madam,  two  long  years,  two  ages,  with  bum- 
Moat  resignation  dti*iulrd  ini  your  smile*! 

Slrrlt,  Lying  Lover,  II.  1. 

7|.  To  hang  in  suspense  over;  impend. 

Tills  day*  black  fate  nn  more  days  doth  drprnd  ; 
This  hut  begina  tbe  woe,  otlicri  roust  end. 

-SA-i*..  K.  ami  J.,  III.  1. 

dependable  (de-pon'da-bl),  a.    [<  depend  + 
■all*.)    Capable  or  worthy  of  being  1 
on;  reliable;  trustworthy. 

Toot  ami  preserve  a  few  lasting  dependable  fricnd*hl|sk 

I'opr,  ToUaj. 


They  mutt  have  Ihetr  cmnmiaiion,  or  letter*  patent  from 
Ihr  king,  that  an  they  may  acknowledge  their  iir,i*»<eitr* 
u|»u  the  crown  <>(  England. 


depending!  (df-pen'ding), 
pend,  v.]    Suspense;  anx 


h  [Verbal  n.  of  < 
jus  uncertainty. 


Til*  country  haa  rim  from  a  state  of  colonial  dej<en 
druey.  U.  Webster,  Speech,  11)  mouth.  Dec.  22.  1»2U. 

2.  That  of  whieh  the  existence  presupposes  th« 
existence  of  something  else;  that  whieh  de- 
pends for  its  existence  upon  something  else. 

Of  IhU  frame  the  hearings  and  tile  ties, 
The  strong  connection*,  nice  deywrulrneies. 

tift,  Easay  on  Man,  L  SO. 

3.  An  accident  or  a  quality; 
essential. 

i  call  such  romplr«  Ideas 


We  nilsht  apply  tl 
and  dwarfs  if  we  had 
mean  human 
ascertained. 


to  the  case  rif  glints 
data  front  whh*  tin: 


amf  its'  probable  deviation  could  hi 
Sir  J.  UtrwekeL 


I  kept  within  a  foot  of  my  i 
irepl  gently  Into  the  Jungle. 

Sir  .S.  fr.  fluiri,  Fnart  of  Africa,  p.  91 


(dft-jien'da-bl-ues),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dependable ;  reliable- 
ness. 

Tile  regularity  ami  ifey«sidi*6b-a«*>  of  a  storage  cistern 
may  very  well  make  It  dealrahto  to  pot  up  with  soma  wast, 
provided  It  he  not  etceaalve.     Knain.  May.,  XXXI.  MO. 


dependance,  dependency  (de-pen 

si),  n.    See  dependence,  dependency. 
dependant  (de-pen'dant),  a.  ana  n. 


an«,  -dsn- 
See  de~ 


=  Hp.  Fg.  rfc-pen 
denza,  <  MX.  d 


de-pen'dens),  n.  (Formerly  some- 
after  F.  dependance ; 
It.  dipendenza,  depen- 
\lepemUnlia,  <  l<.  dependent  t-)s, 
ppr.,  dependent :  see  <(e/wn<i>-nf.]  1.  The  fact 
of  being  dependent  or  pendent ;  the  relation  of 
a  hanging  thing  to  the  support  from  which  it 
hangs";  a  hanging ;  also,  the  hanging  thing  it- 
[Kare.] 

a  lung  depnvlenet  from  tbv  boqgh.  lirydm. 

2.  The  relation  of  logical  consequent  to  its 
antecedent,  of  conclusion  to  premise,  or  of  a 
contingent  fact  to  the  condition  upon  which  it 
depends;  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause,  in  this 
sense  tlejN-iidrnri-  In  ks14  to  be  iii/rrn,  in  eswy.or  in  ope- 
rori ;  in/erri.  when  the  cause  brings  the  effect  into  Wing; 
in  Mn-,  when  tthc  continued  existence  of  the  ctlcct  Is  due 
to  tile  cause  :  in  ir/*riiri,  when  the  effect  cannot  itself  act 
a*  ii  cause  without  the  coopcrutl-  m  of  Its  came.  The  w  urd 
is  also  applie-l  hi  this  sense  to  the  relation  of  accident  to 
s-jieume  ;  also,  to  the  accident  Itself,  as  being  In  this  re- 
lation. 

Csu«ality  and  ilejmteuce:  that  Is.  the  will  of  tlod,  ami 
hi*  turner  of  acting,  I'laike,  The  Attributes,  lii. 

3.  The  state  of  deriving  existence,  support, 
or  direction  front  another;  the  state  of  Wing 
subject  to  the  power  ami  operation  of  some 
extraneous  force ;  subjection  or  subordination 
to  another  or  to  something  else :  as,  dei>rndenee 
i-  the  natural  condition  of  childhood;  the  de- 
limit nee  of  life  upon  solar  heat. 

Having  no  retalion  to  or  dependent*  u[»m  tile  court. 

CnirrndVro,  Civil  War.  III.  TO. 

Alt  our  ■'■')••  it-  I  ■  was  ihi  the  limits,  which  <nl»  polnt- 
ed  out  to  us  w  here  such  ami  such  Maces  or  Islands  were, 
with-. ut  eiving  us  any  wecounl,  what  HarlNiur,  Koaita,  or 
/tamjjxr,  Voyages,  1.  416. 

i  the  notion  of  a  body  of 
i  In  a  state  of 


4.  ThBt  which  is  subordinate  «o  and  dependent 
upon  somethingelse ;  especially,  a  territory  suls- 
ject  to  the  control  of  a  power  of  which  it  does 
not  form  an  integral  part ;  a  dependent  state  or 
colony:  as,  the  sun  and  its  dependencies;  the 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain. 

The  rapidly  rising  importance  of  Dm  Anglo- Indian  and 
Australian  Colonics  ami  rfepeaufenrtVs, 

llintim.  Eng.  Radical  linden,  p.  iL 

The  great  dz-pcmfiwif  of  India,  with  It*  two  hundred 
millions  of  people.  tv>al<wsnrnry  IUi.,  XUX.  763. 

5t.  The  subject  or  cause  of  a  quarrel,  when 
duels  were  in  vogue;  the  affair  depending. 
Your  masters  of  d>/«uui>»ri>«,  to  take  up 
A  drunken  brawl.  -Musri'n(jer. 

6.  An  nut-building;  in  the  plural,  offices ;  minor 
buildings  adjoining  or  adjacent  to  a  principal 
structure:  as,  the  hotel  and  its  dejieniwncies. 

It  was  the  Indian  way  to  call  the  place  a  fort  where  the 
palace  and  all  Its  deuriuieacu*  were  situated. 

Ilarf*r  i  Mag.,  LXXVL  HC 

-Svn.  fVjiernf>sce,  /Vy»eiuf«iejf.  These  forms  are  now 
seldom  luted  liitereliangeably,  aa  they  were  formerly,  dt. 
;ieiwfenor  being  employed  almost  exclusively  In  abstract 
senses,  and  de/^iid^iicu  in  concrete  ones,  ur  for  thUlgs  or 
facta  instead  of  relations  or  states, 
dependent  ( dv-peii'dent ),  a.  and  ».  [Formerly 
and  sometimes  still  spelled  depmdaniy  see  note 
below);  <  OF.  dependant,  F.  dependant  =s  Bp. 
</r/<r-noV>ifV\  dependiente  =  Pg.  It.  depemlente,  de- 
ticndetit,  <  L.  ffc7«-so'en<f-)ji,  ppr.  of  depeniUre, 
lintig  ujion, depend:  seerfrjjfita*. ]  I.  a.  1.  Hang- 
ing down;  pendent  :  as,  a  dependent  leaf. 

ire  oVpew/eHf, 


lw-l.iv  la  had,  duubt  worse,  deyrtvliw  worst, 

B.  Johhm,  To  W.  Roe. 

dopendingly  (de-pen'ding-li),  adr.  In  a  de- 
pendent or  submissive  manner. 

if  thou  pi  rest  me  this  day  supplies  beyond  tbe  expro*» 
of  this  day,  I  will  use  it  UiankfuUy ;  and,  turverthewwa, 

for ,  w.,1  -.-^  ^rSiw 

dcpeople  (dS-pfi'pl),  r.  /. :  pret.  and  pp.  depeo- 
pled,  ppr.  dispeopling.  [<  OP.  depevpler,  aepo- 
pler,  also  despeupler,  F.  depemler  (see  dispeo- 
ple), <  ML.  depopulate,  depopulate:  see  depop- 
ulate.']   To  depopulate ;  dispeople.  [Bare.] 

Alley** 

Mutt  see  Achillea  In  Brit  sight  drproplima  enemies. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  ix. 

deperditt  (de-per'dit),  a.    [<  L.  deperditus,  pp. 
of  dfperriffre  O  OF.  dejierrfrr),  destroy,  lose,  <  a» 
see  perdition.]  That  which  la 


losUrdes! 


why.  If  tlieae  deperditt  ever  ei- 

l^nlry.  Sat  Theol.,  t.  |  4. 
deperditelyt  (d?-per'diHi),  adr. 
atlj.  (see  ,/r/«T(fif,  n. ),  +  -iyS.]   In  t 
one  ruined ;  desperately. 

The  most  .Uperdil*tv  wicked  of  all  others.  In  whom  waa 
the  root  of  wicked ikss.     Bp.  iftaft,  Sermon  (1Q0HX  P  17. 

deperdltiont  (dep-er-dl»h'on),  n.    [=  F.  detter- 

dtlitm  =  Pr.  de/ierdieio  =  8ji.  Pg.  desperdicfo  = 
It.  dejxrdisione,  <  1..  aa  if  'deperditio(n-),  <  de- 
jterdtre,  destroy,  lose:  see  deyerdif.]  Loaa; 
waste;  destruction;  ruin.   See petdttton. 

The  old  IlKidy]  by  continual  [>ep*rditlon  and  tnssrnatbl* 
Transpiration*  evaporating  still  oat  of  ua,  and  giving  Way 
to  fresh.  MewwU,  Letters,  L  L  U. 

depersonalize  i  de-per'son-al-Ix).  v.  t, ;  pret.  asd 
pp.  depersotuiUzed,  ppr.  depersonalizing.  [ <  tie 
priv.  +  personal  +  -ire.  ]  To  regard  as  not  indi- 
vidually personal;  remove  the  idea  of  person- 
ality or  of  individuality  from,  as  by  ascribing 
a  work,  like  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  to  many 
writers  or  authors,  instead  of  to  one  writer  or 
author.  Also  spelled  depersonalise. 
Modern  democracy,  whatever  political  form  It  may  as 

•  ml 


2.  Subordinate;  subject  to,  under  the  control 
of,  or  needing  aid  from  some  extraneous  Bource: 
as,  the  dtprndent  condition  of  childhood;  all 
men  are  largely  dependent  upon  one  another. 

Who  for  a  SMt  aoppnrt  Iw-rseK  reslgnu" 
To  the  base  pill  of  a  drprndtHt  mind. 

Cra*6c,  Wiwks,  IV".  17a 

England,  l.  iugifr/ienifmf  and  degraded,  was  again  apow. 
er  of  the  tlrst  rank.  JfuriruMy. 

Tills  country  la  Independent  in  government,  but  totally 
drtjrwlsiU  In  manners,  which  are  lheba*i<of  goveniim-UL 
X.  »V^rfer,  III  Sxrlldder,  p.  163. 

3.  Contingent;  resultant;  derived  from  as  a 


;  related  to  some 


tie  ground 
lendent  on  s< 


It  lUie  word  cobmy] 


4.  Beliance;  confidence;  Irust;  a  resting  c 
gomething:  as,  we  may  have  a  firm  drjtendin 
•  tin  the  promises  of  God. 

When  once  a  true  principle  of  piety  and  of  a  religion* 
,/rr^~  /iit^«  on  «i>h1  I.  duly  c  ited  in  us.  it  will  operate 
lie  join!  the  particular  cause 


Tbe  great  oVpenaVi. 
aibire  him,  and  with  reason. 


I.TU. 

Is  upon  the  Huke  ,  IImi  subller* 
Kin.  a"rt/|Wr,  Letters,  II.  1. 

5.  In  fair:  (a)  The  quality  of  being  conditional 
on  something  else.  Swr/e/M-Mi/eiiif,  S.  (6)  Pen- 
dency ;  the  condition  of  awaiting  determina- 
tion." 

My  father  I*  to  advance  me  a  sum  to  meet,  as  1  have 
alleged,  engagement*  contracted  during  the  .l^/<7l,fef»-r^  of 
tile  late  negotiation.  SMley,  in  Dowdcn.  II.  S. 

An  action  is  said  to  be  In  if^/ien-fence  from  the  moment 
citation  till  the  final  dei  i.iioo  ol  tlic  House  of  I. .el. 

ML 

Moral  dependence,  the  relsti-in  of  the  will  to  the  moral 
law.  -Syn.  /V;<n.f t  n.-e.  fs-,ni.fcory.  dec  aVpmiOn.  v 
depenttoncy  (de-|H-n 'den-si),  «. ;  pi.  OVyifitffV li- 
ne* (-sb).  [Formerly  alio  dii«  ndan<y ;  an  ex- 
tension of  dependence.  See  -ency.]  1. 
8auf  as  i/cj*-N<iWioe. 


of 


cause. — 4.  Relative:  as,  dijitndent  beauly 
(  which  see,  under  fteeiMlj). — o.  In  /«ir,  condi- 
tioned on  somethingelse:  as,  the  covenant  of 
the  purchaser  of  land  to  jwiy  for  it.  is  usually 
so  expressed  in  the  contract  of  purchase  as  to 
be  defu-ndent  on  performance  of  the  vendor's 
coveuant  to  convey.  Such  covenants  are  usu- 
ally mutually  dependent  Dependent  coveuant, 

sn*.  etc    Hee  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  depends  on  or  looks  to 
another  for  support  or  favor;  a  retainer:  as, 
the  prince  was  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of 
dependents. 

Can  you  hive  me?  I  am  an  heir,  sweet  lady, 
Ilowevrr  I  ap|»e*r  a  poor  iirrvn»lai»/. 

PUUher  (.md  onofAerX  Elder  Ilrotller,  UL  i. 

He  live*  In  the  family  rather  a*  a  relation  than  a  s> 
pendant.  A  tdimn,  Sir  Itoger  at  Home. 

Wo  are  Indigent,  defenceless  licings  ;  Uie  creature*  of 
hi*  power,  ami  the  drptndenti  of  his  providence.  Auprrs. 

2.  That  which  depends  on  something  else ;  a 
consequence ;  a  corollary. 

Ihr  larllament  of  1  II.  IV.  c.  3.  4.  repealed  this  perils 
ment  of  U  It  II.  wtlb  all  lis  clnunistanres  and  ifets-n- 
Jenfs.  I'rvnne.  Treachery  and  li|nlii)a]ty  of  Papbit*,  L  32. 
!As  the  fiw-lllnz  of  tins  class  of  Wi^ds  deIH.-nds  solely  upon 
whether  they  hapiM-n  to  U-  re-^ariUsl  as  derive.1  dirts  tly 
trim  the  Krertt-h  or  directly  from  ihc  IjUIn  and  as  uasg.  I* 
illcl  lcd,  tbcfi  1m  isigi-id  reason  for  liislstlng  up>in  a  dts- 
tlnctloii  III  >JH-Itliig  ls-twevn  tbe  noun  ami  the  adjective, 
n.  Is  il.nie  l>v  nianv,  the  former  lielng  s|«llc,l  deivskfaisf 
and  the  latter  de^juienl.] 

dependency  (do-pen'dent-li),  ndc.    In  a  de- 

ptmilcut  manner, 
depender  (de  pen'der),  a.   One  who  depends ; 

a  depeudent. 


will  lta<«  to  ground  It*  iloctrliie  of  human 
right,  not  upon  theorle*  which  rfr>»r»ii»ii*li»e  man.  i.ut 
upon  the  prtmary^fact*  of  free  will  and  moral  obligation, 

.i,.on.uue  mpj£™;l}i  for  .  N .  s ..XXXIX.  47. 
depertiblet  (de-p6r'ti-bl).  a.  [For  deportable, 
q.  v.,  portly  accommodated  to  L.  dispertire,  the 
more  common  form  of  disparttre,  the  orig.  of 
ME.  dejHtrten,  deperten,  E.  depart:  see  depart.] 
Divisible;  separable;  diffusible. 

It  may  be,  also,  tbal  some  bodies  bare  a  kinde  of  lea. 
tour,  and  more  depertibU  nature  I  ban  other*,  a*  we  see  it 
evident  in  colouration.  Baemt,  Nat.  Bait.,  I  bi". 

dephal  (dep'hal),  a.  [The  Bengali  name.]  Ar- 
fiienrj/aw  Ijikooeha,  an  Indian  tree,  of  the  same 
genus  aa  the  breadfruit  and  Jack,  and  culti- 
vated for  its  fruit,  which  U  of  the  sire  of  an 
orange.    The  juice  is  used  for  bird-lime. 

dephlegm  (de-flem'),  f.  U  [=  F.  deftetpMtr  —  Sp. 
destiemar  >=  Pg.  desflemar,  deflegmar  —  It.  <ie- 
Jle'mmare,  <  NL.  dephlcgmare  or  disphlegmare, 
<  L.  de-  or  dis-  priv.  +  phlegma,  phlegm:  sea 
phlegm.]  To  deprive  of  or  clear  from  phlegm; 
dehydrate;  desiccate;  dephlegmate. 

We  have  sometimes  taken  spirit  of  salt,  and  carefully 
<fepnj<-.v-'n«f  It-  .'   -  te 

dephlegmate  (do 

dephlegmaled,  _ 
phlegmahts,  pp, 
hydrate :  see  at 

abundant  water,  as  by  evaporation  or  < 
tion;  rectify:  said  of  spirits  or  acids. 

t Ions.    '  '  *OB'    1  "W"  '"^fi'  Work*,  l.  am 

dephlogmation  (dtV-fleg-ma'shon),  a.  [=  F. 
dejlegmation  —  Sp.  desfiemncion  =  Pg,  deftegma- 
cdo=  It,  dejlemmnsione,  <  Nl>,  *dephlrgmatio(n-\, 
disi>hlegptaUo(n-),  <  depnlritmare,  di*]>ntegmare, 
deplilegm:  see  f/c7>*lrj»«nflfe.J  The  operation 
of  separating  water  from  spirits  and  acids  by 
evaporation  or  repeated  distillation;  concen- 
tration. 

In  diver*  cam  It  Is  not  enough  to  separate  the  agueoua 
part*  by  def^aieymatwn.  BayU. 

dcphlegmator  (do-fleg'ma-tor^,  n.  A  condens- 
ing apparatus  for  stills,  consisting  sometimes 
of  broad  sheets  of  tinned  copper  soldered  to- 
gether so  as  to  leave  narrow  spaces  between 
them,  the  liquid  flowing  successively  from  on* 
space  to  the  next,  and  sometimes  of  a  worm  or 
continuous  pipe  in  large  coils. 
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dephlegmedneast  (de-flem'i 
phltgmed,  pp.  of  ttc]>hltgm,  H 
of  being  freed  from  phlegm 


dep^legmednes8 

(de-flem'ed-nos),  n.    [<  de- 
+ -i.es>.]  The  state 
or  watery 


The 


betwixt  the  < 


d.;*!rj 


lutlon  and  the 
upon  tbe  strength  ut 


r  ..f  (he  latu  r. 
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depilatory  (dtVpil'a-tfi-ri),  a.  and  n.   [=  F. 

yilaloire  —  Hp.  Pg.  It.  depilatorio,  <  L. 
'atyifaforitut,  <  depilare,  deprive  of 
dq/itote.]  I.  a-  Having  the  property  of 
ing  hair  from  the  skin. 


deplonr 

+  plicare,  fold:  nee  plait.  Cf.  deploy.) 
folding,  untwisting,  or  unplaiting. 

pl6r-a-b] 


An  un~ 

Sailey. 


BouU,  Work.,  L  412. 

dephloglatic&ta  (d^fl«U'ti-kat),  r.  /.;  pret. 
and  pp.  drphlogistiraUd,  ppr.  dephlogistieating. 
[<  A--  priv.  +  pklogisttcate,  t|.  v.]  To  deprive 
of  phlogiston,  once  supposed  to  exist  m  the 
principle  of  inflammability.  See  phlogiston. — 
Dephloglsticatod  air.   Seemrl.  . 

Are  we  not  authorized  to  conclude  that  water  is  com- 
posed of  dephlvnrtieated  air  and  pldogixton  deprived  of 
part  of  their  latent  .  .  .  heat* 

J.  Wall,  Phtloa  Tnuisactitms  (1784),  p.  XSA 

dephlogistlcatlon  (de-flo-jis-a-ka'ahon),  n.  A 
term  applied  by  the  older  chemists  to  certain 
processes  by  which  they  imagined  phlogiston, 
Dm  supposed  principle  of  inflammability,  to  be 
separated  from  bodies. 

dephosphorization  (de-fos'for-i-xa'shon),  s. 
[' dephosphorize  +  -ation.]  The  act  or  process 
of  depriving  of  or  freeing  from  phosphorus. 

dephosphorize  (de-fos'foriz),  r.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  dephosphorize<l,  ppr.  dephosphorizing.  [< 
eii-  pnv.  +  phosphortze.]  To  deprive  of  phos- 
phorus ;  eliminate  phosphorus  from :  as,  to  de- 
phosphorize iron. 

The  problem  of  liephoeyku jt» itv/  iron  ore*  la  one  of  great 
Importance,  at  the  moat  extensive  deposits  are  nearly  all 
contaminated  with  Uili  Impurity        Vrr,  Mot,  IV.  46a 

depict  M- jiikt'),  «'.  t.  [<  ME.  'depicten  (only  as 
a  pp.,  depict),  <  OK.  depicter,  depict,  <  L.  dejtie- 
tus, jyp. of  depingere,  paint,  depict:  seerfcpainf.] 
1.  To  portray;  paint;  form  a  likeness  of  in  col- 
ors: as,  to  depict  a  lion  on  a  shield. 

1  tounde  a  ltkneaac  depict  upnn  a  watle, 
Artuyd  in  vertues.  aa  1  waikyd  up  and  downe. 

I  ■  lifUat  l\*mr,  etc  (ed.  Furnirall),  p.  SH. 


.V.liui  <ay>  that  they  wen  depilatory,  and, 
In  vinegar,  would  take  away  the  heard. 

f*oiwiee»«  tyt,  art  Ifrtlca  marina. 


de  piano  (d«  pla'no). 
1.  e.,  not  on  the  b 


,  Worthies,  Cambrtdeeahlre. 
The  cowards  of  Lacedemou  depicted  upon  their  shields 
the  moat  terrible  beasts  they  could  imagine.  Jer.  Tttylvr. 

2.  To  portray  in  words;  describe:  as,  to  depict 
the  horrors  of  war. 

('iraar'i  gout  was  then  depicted  In  energetic  ta 
Hutu*.  Ihit.  h 

=  Byn.  To  delineate.  sketch,  net  forth, 
depicter  (de-pik'ter),«.   [.<  ,tcpict  +  -crl.]  One 
who  depicts  or  portrays. 


The  sculptor  ranova,  an  accurate  drpiettr  of  a  certain 
low  i|teclea  of  nature.  Varotiiu  Fox,  Journal,  p.  7.V 


depiction  (de-pik'shon),  ».    [=  OP.  depiction,  < 
LL.  '/>  pietio(n-),  <  L.  depietus,  pp.  of  depingere, 
depict :  see  depict.']   Tne  act  of  depicting  or 
portrayiug. 
Even  here.  In  the  eery  sphere  where  Ma 


to  lake  on  the  departs™  of  definable  passions  to  the  utmost 
of  h-r  power,  the  vague  but  powerllll  cxprvsaloli  of  these 
l»  hut  a  (rariioii  of  what  Hw  has  dmic  anil  I*  na>lv  to  <h> 


lur  word  and  scene.        SimteeHttt  Century,  March,  lssa. 

W  e  must  leave  out  of  account  that  ;inttriimentalltt)of 
depiction,  as  Jim  instanced,  larcense  Its  employment 

I.  "-- '  •  ■>  «.<»  t  •>•  -i-il  ■■"<■■ ..:  r>,:n< 

leaili  the  way  to  tl>e  Invention  not  of  ■ 
aimlix*oua  and  auxiliary  art  of  wrttliuf. 

irAitney,  Etteyc  BrlU,  XVIII.  7«7. 

depicture  (df-pik'tfir),  f.  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
pictured,  ppr.  depicturing,  f  <  de.  +  picture,  af- 
ter detricf.]   To  portray ;  paint ;  picture. 

"  persons  were  itryictnrrd  in  caricature. 
Fielding,  Journey  Irotn  this  World  to  the  Next. 

deyiciurt*  In  irlowinx  colours  Uie  uninter- 
rupted felicity  of  IhU  creature  |lhe  cicadat 

Ih/mivan,  Insects  of  China,  p.  997. 
Isy  painting  aalnUhlp  I  dtyiclurr  tin. 
Beside  Ihe  pearl.  I  prove  how  htack  the  jet 

BrvwniHV,  Rhur  and  Book,  II.  KM 

depilate  (den'i-lit),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  rfcpi- 
Intal,  ppr.  depilating.  K  L.  devtlatvt,  pp.  of 
dtpilare  (>  F.  di'piler  =  Pr.  depilar  =  IL  dcjic- 
lare,  dipelare),  pull  <mt  the  hair,  <  lie,  away,  + 
pilnre,  put  forth  hair,  also  deprive  of  hair,  < 
piliu.  a  hair:  see  pile*.]  To  strip  of  hair;  re- 
move the  hair  from. 

The  treatment  I  in  tinea  sycosis]  constats  In  ihavlnii 
every  second  or  third  day,  together  with  the  rat 
the  diseased  lutlm.  for  which  purpose  a  pair  "t  d'i*UU\t*) 
forceps  should  be  used.  buhrintj,  Skin  Inaeases. 


IX  n. ;  pi.  depilatories  (-riz).  An  applica- 
tion used  to  remove  hair  without  injuring  the 
texture  of  the  skin;  specifically,  a  cosmetic 
employed  to  remove  superfluous  hairs  from  the 
human  skin,  as  calx  sulphurata. 

The  effects  of  the  depilatory  were  anon  seen. 

T.  «oo*,  OllbertOurney. 

depUortBt  (dep'i-lug),  a.  [<  1*.  deMi»,  without 
hair,  <  de-  pnv.  +  pSIut,  hair.]  Without  hair; 

ThU  animal  b  a  kind  of  llaard.  a  . 
and  depots. ;  that  la,  wlth,«t  w„d.  fur,  or  hair. 

Sir  T.  /.rwetw,  Vahj.  Err.,  UL  14. 

deplanate  (dep'l&-nat),  a.  [<  Lla.  deplanattu, 
pp.  of  deplanare,  make  level,  <  tic,  down,  +  pla- 
nare,  level,  <  planus,  level:  nee  pJase.]  Flat- 
tened or  expandeil ;  made  level: 
nate. 

[L.,  from  or  on  a  level, 
bench :  de,  from ;  »faiu>,  abl.  of 
planum,  %  level,  plane,  neut.  of  planus,  level, 
piano:  see  plane,  plain.  The  phrase  de  piano 
or  <  piano  was  used  by  the  Romans  with  ref- 
erence to  judgments  in  cases  so  evident  that 
the  judgment  could  be  delivered  by  the  pretor 
standing  on  a  level  with  the  suitors,  without 
ascending  the  judgment-seat  for  the  hearing  of 
argument.]  In  law,  by  self-evident  or  mani- 
fest right;  clearly;  too  plainly  for  argument, 
deplane  (de-plant'),  r.  f.  [=  F.  tlcplanter,  <  L. 
ilrplautare,  take  off  a  shoot  or  twig,  set  in  the 
grouuii,  <  de,  away,  +  pfanf<irr.  plant,  <  planta, 
a  plant :  see  plant.]  To  remove  plants  from,  us 
a  ucd;  transplant,  as  a  tree.  [Rare.] 
deplantfltion  (de-plan-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
tleptantation ;  as  dVpfonf  +  -atvm.]  The  act 
of  clearing  from  plants,  or  of  transplanting. 
Johnson,  [Rare.] 

deplete  (de-plet'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  depleted, 
ppr.  depleting.  [<  L.  depletus,  pp.  of  aeplere, 
empty,  <  de-  priv.  +  plere,  fill,  related  to  plenus, 
full,  =  K.fult:  see  /uM1,  plenty,  etc.  Cf.  roni- 
i'lete,  replete.]  1.  To  einptv,  reduce,  or  ex- 
haust by  drawing  away,  as  tbe  strength,  vital 
powers,  resources,  etc.:  as,  to  oVpJrfc a  country 
of  inhabitants. 

At  no  time  were  the  Bank  cellars  dtylrttd  to  any  alarm- 
llnj  extent.  Saturday  Hcv 

Al  a  if>«4>ri'n<7  outlet,  therefore,  of  the  river,  the  hayou 
Manchnc  is  utterly  fnsiimlflcant. 

6Vr.  lUy.  ai%  Mititrippi  Hirrr,  1SB1  (cd.  1S7(I1.  p.  4tl. 

2.  In  ructf.,  to  empty  or  uuload,  as  overcharged 
vessels,  by  blowllotting,  purgatives,  or  other 
means. 

To  support  the  vital  energies  by  suitable  raeaua,  and  to 
ltpttlt  the  vascular  system  al  the  same  lime. 

<  ..-J.i.1.1.  Hid.  I"ract.  Med.,  art  Apoplexy. 

deplothoric  (de-pleth'f-rik),  a.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
plethoric]  Characterised  by  an  absence  of 
plethora. 

Ik-iiMf-day  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  .  .  .  the  <f<- 
state  Is  favorable  to  fertility. 

Pop.Het  M»„  XXII.  ». 

depletion  (do-ple'shon),  n.  [=  F.  depletion  — 
bp.  depletion,  i  L.  as  if  *depletio( «-),  <  dcplcre, 
pp.  depletus,  empty :  see  deplete.]  1.  The  act 
of  emptying,  reducing,  or  exhausting:  as,  the 
depletion  of  the  uatioual  resources.  Specifically 
— 2.  In  mctf.,  the  act  of  relieving  congestion 
or  plethora  by  any  remedial  means,  as  blood- 
letting, purging,  sweating,  vomiting,  etc.;  also, 
any  general  reduction  of  f  " 
MM 

rioa'of'1"1 


Specious  irguinei  t»  i  I  lb"  -f'i       ll.dity  of  WW  In  «en- 

rral.  Timet  (UxidouX  Jan.  Is,  ISML 

deplorable  (dC-pldr'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  deplorable 
=  Sp.  ileploraole  —  F'g.  dcplorarcl  —  It.  ileplora- 
bile,  i  L.  as  if  *dej>lorabilm,  <  deplorare,  deplore: 
see  deplore.]  1 .  That  may  or  must  be  deplored 
or  lamenU'd;  lamentable;  that  demands  or 
causes  lamentation;  hence,  sad;  calamitous; 
grievous;  miserable;  wretched:  as, a ileplorabUi 
calamity. 

•Hi  is  waa  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the  king  was 
reduced.  lard  Clarendm,  Ureal  Rebellion. 

Nothing  could  he  more  deplorable  than  the  state  even 
of  the  ablest  men,  who  at  that  time  depended  for  aubsie- 
tclK'S  on  their  writings.       Macanlay,  Boswelil  Johnson. 

2.  Pitiable ;  contemptible :  as,  dcjdorable  non- 
sense; deplorable  stupidity.  =Syn.  L  Platn-sung, 

dismal,  mournful,  melancholy,  regrettable. 

deplorableness  (dtVpldr'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  being  deplorable;  misery;  wretchedness;  • 
miserable  state. 
To  discern  tbe  sadness  and  depUrabteneet  ul  this  estate 
HammatUJ.  Works,  IV.  6M 

deplorably  (de-plor'a-bli),  nvfr.  In  a  manner 
to  be  deplored;  lamentably;  miserably:  as, 
manners  are  deplorably  corrupt. 


cent  the  spiwaranee  of 

if.  //.  lYoV  of  Ufe  and  Mind,  II.  SIS 

deploratet  (de-plo'rat), o.  [<  L.  deploratus,  pp 
of  deplorare,  deplore:  Bee  deplore.]  Lament 
able;  hopeless. 

fstri 


The  case  la  then  most 
to  the  wrong  aide. 


when  reward  l 

Sir  IL  L'Ettrang.. 


deplorationt  (dep-ld-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.dcplora- 
tion  =  Pg.  ttcploracSo  =  It.  dcplorazione,  <  L. 

deplore:  see  deplore.  ] 

*  farther  search 

fortune. 

viL.ixxx.tie. 


dc}>loratio(n-).< 
The  act  of  lame 


deplorare, 
<  de-  + 

vlorare,  wail,  weep  aloud;  origin  uncertain. 
Cf.  implore.]  £,  trans.  1.  To  lament;  bewail; 
mourn ;  feel  or  express  deep  and  poiguant  grief 
for  or  in  regard  to. 

But  It  Arclte  ttn.«  dc,J,>« 
His  atiflVrlug*.  I'alamoii  ><-t  sutn-r*  more. 

Itryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  I.  44% 

T  leant 'd  at  last  subiulaaiori  to  my  lot. 

But,  though  I  leeaderaWd  thee,  ne  er  forgot 

tVirjjer,  My  Motlser's  Picture. 
I  have  an  dreams  of  a  golden  age :  there  will  always  lie 
more  than  enough  to  de^re.  more  than  ctKiugh  to  merid. 

2t.  To  despair  of;  regard  or  give  up  as  des- 
perate. 

The  physicians 
to  stay  with  the  I 


kea  kind  of  acruple^and  religion 
^Advancement  of  Uwrulng,  IL 


as  by  absti- 


In  short,  he  is  an  animal  of  a  mint  deplvrtd  understand- 
ing, without  reading  and  conversation. 

trrydrn,  Pref.  to  Notes  ou  Empress  of  Morocco. 

A  true  ruetlck  State  we  had  deplitfd. 

Confrere,  To  Lord  Halifax. 

3f.  To  tell  of  sympathetically. 

Never  more 
Will  I  ray  mauler's  tears  to  you  rfeidore. 

Shai.,  T.  K„  UL  L 
-Byn.  L  To  bemoan,  grieve  for.  sorrow  over. 

I"I.  intrant.  To  utter  lamentations ;  lament ; 
moan.  [Rare.] 

AU  Natore  mourns  ;  the  Ploodi  and  Rocks  depton. 


,  l»-ean*e  rfersV. 
to  esjiand  itai-lf. 
ArtivthiX'jt. 


depletive  (de-ple'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  dfyUtif : 
as  deplete  +  -ire.]  I.  a.  Tending  to  deplete ; 
producing  depletion. 

piffles*  JJrptWire 


depilation  (dep  l-lft'shon),  n.  f=  F.  depilation 
—  Pr,  depilaeu)  =  Pg.  depilacm  =  It.  depila- 
zione,  <  I>.  as  if  "depiUitioi «-),  <  drjiilan;  deprive 
of  hair:  see  de}>ilate.\  The  act  or  process  of 
removing  hair 
loss  of  hair. 

depilator  (dep'i-la-tQr),  a. 
pulling  out 1 


II.  That  which  depletes; 
medical  agent  of  depletion. 


the  skin  or  from  a  hide 
for 


any 


She  had 

■'rtrsfrep. 

depletory  CdS-ple'tft-ri\  a.    {<  deplete  +  -ory.] 

Tending  to  deplete;  depletive, 
denization  (dep-li-ka'shon),  n.    K  MI.,  as  if 

'Seplicatioin-),  (deplicare,  unfold,  <  L.  de-  priv. 


aae»""4Wa' 
All  on  s  rock  reclined. 

(taw.  The  What  d'ye  Call 't,  II.  g. 

deploredlyt  (dt>plor'ed-li),  adv.  In  a « 
wav;  lamentablv.    Jer.  Taylor. 
deploredneast  (dtVplor'ed-nes),  n.  Tho 
of  being  deplored ;  deplorableness. 

Hut  for  thee.  O  blessed  Jean,  so  ardent  was  thy  love  to 
tis  that  it  was  not  In  the  power  of  our  extreme  misery  to 
ahutc  It ;  yea.  so  as  that  tile  deplondnee  of  our  condition 
did  but  hlguurn  that  holy  name. 

Bp.  llalt.  A  Pathetlral  Meditation,  I  i 

deplorer  (d«-plor'*r),  ».  One  who  deplores  or 
deeply  laments  ;  a  deep  mourner. 

Not  to  lie  a  mere  s[hm  tat..r,  or  a  lary  de,4nrer  of  the 


1(1675),  Pre!.,  p.  I 
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deploy 

deploy  Me-ploi');  r.  [<  F.  diptoyer,  unroll,  un- 
fold, <  OF.  desptoyer,  earlier  despleier,  disvleier, 
>  ME.  displaytm,  E.  display,  which  is  thus  a 
doublet  of  deploy:  sec  display,  and  cf.  depu- 
tation.] L  fraiw.  Jfiii..,  to  expand:  display; 
extend  in  a  lino  of  email  depth,  as  a  division  or 
a  battalion  which  has  been  previously  formed 
in  one  or  mora  columns. 

(Wi  division  hi  deployed  on  our  right,  Lawler'a  hrl- 
pile  forming  hi*  extreme  right  and  reaching  through 
these  woods  to  tlie  river  above. 

t'.  S.  &V«znf,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  624. 

H,  in  trail*.  UUit.,  to  open  out;  extend;  more 
so  as  to  form  a  more  extended  front  or  line :  as, 
the  regiment  deployed  to  the  right. 

A  column  U  nld  U>  deploy  when  It  nuke*  * 
or  untol da  ItM-If.  so  u  to  display  lu  front. 

deploy  (de-ploi'),  ».  [<  deploy,  r.]  Milil.,  the 
expansion  or  opening  out  of  a  body  of  troops 
previously  compacted  into  a  column,  so  as  to 
present  a  more  extended  front, 
deployment  (de-ploi'ment),  it.  [<  F.  deploie- 
ment,  <  diptoyer',  deploy :  sec  deploy  and  -stent.] 
1  of  deploying. 

ate  (d#-plO'mst),  a.  [<  ML.  deplumatus, 
pp.  of  <!•  /'In mare,  pluck  of  feathers:  see  de- 
plume.] In  ornilh.,  bare  or  stripped  of  fea- 
thers ;  denudate4. 

deplumation  (de-pl^ma'shon),  a.  [<  MI..  *de- 
plumatio(n-),  <  deplumare,  pluck  of  feathers: 
see  deplume.]  1.  In  omits.,  the  stripping  or 
~!  of  plumes  or  feathers ;  molting. 

» ot  her  moulting,  or  drpiHmaiim. 

StilUngjUet,  Orlgtnes  S*cr»,  lit.  a. 

2.  In  pa/Ao/.,  an  affection  of  the  eyelids  in 
which  the  eyelashes  drop  out. 
deplume  (de-plSm'),  r.  U ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
plumed, ppr.  rfep/sstisrt.  [<  ME.  deplumm  =  F. 
diplumer  m  Sp.  Pg.  desplumar  =  It.  epiumare, 
<  MI*  deplumare,  pluck  of  feathers,  <.~U.de, 
off,  +  piumare,  cover  with  feathers,  <  pluma,  a 
feather,  plume:  see  plume.]  To  strip  or  pluck 
the  feathers  from;  deprive  of  plumage ;  pluck. 


Ml.  r  : 


at-  To  lay  down  as  a  pledge ; 

On  this  I  would  depone 
Ai  much  sa  any  came  I  re  known. 

S.  Butler,  Hndibraa. 

3.  To  testify;  state  in  a  deposition. 

deponetn.  tliat  he  entered  htiuaeV  there* 
ice  with  Hour. 

State  Trials,  Cloorgo  ftprot,  an.  lSKl 

II  Intrant.  In  .Soots  and  old  Eng.  {air,  to  give 
testimony;  bear witr.ess;  depose, 
deponent  (drj.po'ngnt),  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  <Zr»o- 
«'«(/•>•,  ppr.  of  deponere,  lay  aside  (LL.  depo- 
nen(t-)s,  adj.,  also  as  a  noun  (sc.  eerbum),  a 
verb  that  'lays  aside'  its  proper  passive  sense : 
tr.  Cr.  i.ToftT(«of :  gee  apotkesis),  ML.  also  tes- 
tify: see  depone]  L  a.  Laying  down.— Depo- 
nent verb,  In  Latin  {tram.,  a  verb  which  hai  a  (him!.* 
form  with  an  active  •tenlOxstloii.  aa  tmfut.  to  (peak:  to 
called  hocauao  such  Trrl» 
itown  or 


depolarization  (de-pona-ri-za'shon),  a.  [= 
F.  depolarimtion  aw  It.  depolarizzaztone  ;  as  de- 


polarise +  -afion.]  The  act  of  depriving  of 
polarity  or  removing  the  effects  of  polarization. 
Spcclncailr  —  (a)  In  o/eUe.  the  change  In  the  direction  of 
the  plane  of  polarization,  as  bjr  a  section  of  a  crystal,  so 
that  the  polarized  ray  before  arrested  inn  paaa  through  the 
analyzer.  («•)  In  tttrt.,  the  removal  of  the  polarizing;  lllm 
of  k  >•  from  the  negative  plate  of  a  voltaic  cell,  tr)  In 
wutiynjfazm,  the  destruction  of  magnetic  polarity  In  a  mass 
of  iron  or  ateeL.  See  patariiatitm,  Alao  spelled  depolari- 
adfion. 

depolarize  (dr5-p6'la-rlg),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
depolarized,  ppr.  depolarizing,  [=  P.  il>  p*da- 
rtser  —  It.  depolarizzare  ;  as  de-  priv.  +  polar- 
ize.] To  deprive  of  polarity ;  remove  the  ef- 
fects of  polarity  from,  (a)  In  nptiet,  to  cauae  to  re- 
appear, aa  a  polarized  ray  before  arrested  bv  the  analyzer. 
((,»  To  destroy  that  polarity  in  (metallic  electrodes  lin- 
rnersed  In  an  electrolytic  substance,  or  the  metal  plates 
of  a  battery)  which  results  from  the  passage  of  a  current, 
and  opposes  and  weakens  the  current  to  which  It  is  due. 
(r)  To  deprive  of  magnetic  polarity.  Also  spelled  drpo. 
fcsris*. 

depolarizer  (de-po'la-ri-zer),  n.    That  which 


depolarizes ;  specifically,  in  elect.,  a 
used  in  a  battery-coll  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
nttng  polarization.    Depolarizers  usually  act  by 

erlng  into  combination  with  the  gases  liberated,  ami 
ii  |.rev«  ntlng  their  aci  uraulabng  mi  the  bsttenr-plates 
snd  gAvlni;  rise  to  pulnrization.    Also  spelled  depoltirieer. 

depolisb  (de-pol'ish),  r.  f.  [<  de-  priv.  +  ;>ol- 
isk,  after  K.  drpolir  =  Pg.  depolir,  depolish.] 
To  destroy  the  polish  of;  remove  the  glaze 
from;  dull. 

Tlie  surface  should  now  appear  somewhat  drp*iUhe4 

f/re,  Wet-,  II.  (30. 

depolishing  (do-pol'ish-ing),  n.  The  process 
of  removing  polish  or  glaze ;  specifically,  in 
erram.,  a  process  whereby  the  glaze  on  ware  is 
removed.  Ware  with  the  resulting  didl  surface 
is  called  irnry  porcelain.  It  corresponds  to  the 
deglaztng  of  glass, 
depone  (d*-|>6n'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deponnl, 
\i\it.  deponing.  [=  Sp.  deponrr  =  Pg.  ihpor  = 
It.  deporre,  iliporre  =  D.  <lr/»>nrrrn  =  G.  tlepo- 


niren  —  IJan.  deponere  =  Sw.  deponera,  <  L.  dr. 
fionerr,  pp.  deposit**,  lay  down  or  aside,  give 
in  charge,  intrust,  ML.  also  testify,  <  tf>,  down, 
away,  +  ponerr,  lay,  place:  see  ponent  and 
Bone-'',  and  cf.  depote,  deposit,  etc.]  I,»  fran*. 
1.  To  lay  down:  deposit. 


II.  n.  1.  In  Latin  gram.,*  deponent  verb. — 
2.  Oue  who  deposes  or  makes  a  deposition, 
especially  under  oath ;  one  who  makes  an  affi- 
davit; one  who  gives  written  testimony  to  be 
used  aa  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  for 
any  other  purpose.    Abbreviated  dpt. 

He  obaerved  how  the  testimony  of  the  other  drpowntt 
continued  that  of  Houseman,  itiiikrer,  Eugene  Aram,  ei. :.. 

depopnlacyt  (de-pop'tl-Umi),  a.  [<  depopulate: 
see  -cry.]  I>epopulation. 

Mara  answered  :  0  Jove,  neither  she  nor  1, 
With  both  our  aids,  can  keep  a 
From  olf  the  frogs. 

CAay/mjin,  tr.  of  Homer's  I 

depopularize  (de-pop'u-la-riz),  r.  f. ;  prct.  and 
pp.  depopularized,  ppr.  depopulating.  [=  F. 
depopuUtriscr  =  Pg.  depojmlorizar;  as  rlr-  priv. 
+  Bo;)«fan;e.]  To  render  unpopular,  fl'tvtf- 
rninjifcT  Ker.  TRare.l 

depopulate  (d*-pop  v-lat),  r. ;  prct.  and  pp. 
depopulateil,  ppr.  depopulating.  [<  L.  depopu- 
lat*s,  pp.  of  aepopulan,  ML.  also  deiiopulare  (> 
It.  depopulare  =  Sp.  "depopular,  aespoblar  — 
Pg.  depopular  =  Pr.  depopular  =  OF.  depopuler, 
deppopuier,  despopuler,  also  depcuplcr,  depopler, 
despeupler,  F.  depeupler,  >  K.  dcpeemlc,  dispeo- 
ple), lay  waste,  ravage,  plunder,  ML.  also  de- 
prive of  people,  dispeople,  <  de-  +  poputari, 
lay  waste,  ravage,  plunder,  destroy,  a  word 
usually  derived  from  populus,  people,  and  ex- 
plained as  "prop,  to  spread  or  pour  out  in  a 
multitude  over  a  region,"  or  "  to  fill  with  (hos- 
tile) people,"  or  otherwise,  in  the  enmp.  de- 
jHipuuiri,  ML.  defiopulare,  with  de-  priv.,  'de- 
prive of  people  or  inhabitants,'  this  sense  be- 
ing involved  in  the  Kom.  and  K.  words  (cf.  also 
depeople  and  dispeople).  But  the  uses  of  the  L. 
poputari  throw  doubt  on  the  assumed  original 
connection  with  populus,  people,  and  the  word 
is  by  some  regarded  as  a  kind  of  freq.  of  spoli- 
are,  spoil,  despoil,  plunder,  being  in  this  view 
reduplicated  ( 'spo-,  'spot-)  from  the  base  'sjtol- 
of  *}>olium,  spoil :  see  spoil.]  J.  trans.  To  de- 
prive of  inhabitants,  wholly  or  in  part,  whether 
by  death  or  by  ex[ 
the  population  of. 

Many  towns  and  Tillages  upon  the  aea  coasts  are,  of  late 
years,  wonderfully  decayed,  and  some  wonderfully  depopu- 
lated. Privy  Council  (Artier  a  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  301). 

Grim  death.  In  dlltnrent  shape*. 
D*pn,ml,ilrt  the  nations  ;  thousands  fall 
Ills  victims. 

II.  intrans.  To 
or  obsolete.] 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  Into  an  Inquiry  whether 
the  country  be  drpvpntialinri  or  not. 

tMdm.UK,  Ilea.  VII,  l*d. 

depopulate  (de-pop'ij-lat).  a.  [<  L.  depopula- 
fa*,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Depopulated.  [Bare.] 

When  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  before  It  flew  , 
O'er  thine  isles  drpopulntr. 
ShrtUy,  Written  among  the  Eugnnean  ntlls. 

depopulation  (de-pop-u-la'ahon),  n.  [=  F.  depo. 
pulation  =  Sp.  depoputaeum  =  Pg.  depoputa^do 
_-  It.  depopulazinne,  <  L.  (i'c/<ooi(/ofio(ii-),  a  lay- 
ing waste,  plunderinp,  <  difuipulari,  lay  waste: 
see  depopulate,  r.]  1  he  act  of  depopulating,  or 
the  state  of  being  depopulated ;  reduction  of 
population;  destruction  or  expulsion  of  inhab- 
itants. 

It  I  Milanl  hath  suffered  many  devastations  and  ifeno/iN- 
tation*.  Coryal.  t'rudities.  I.  I;w. 

Tlie  only  remedy  and  amends  aval  nut  the  drjn/mlalu.n 
and  tblnni'uo'  of  a  Ijunl  witliio,  is  the  liorrowd  strength 

ithuat. 

Jfifron,  Beformatlon  In  Eng.,  IL 


depopulator  (de-pop'u-la-tor),  a.    [zw  F.  depo- 

£ulateur  —  Sp.  depoputador  =  It.  depopulatore,  < 
.  depoputator,  a  plunderer,  marauder,  <  ntryio- 
pvlari,  plunder:  see  depopulate.]  One  who  de- 
populates. 

Our  puny  tfepotufafon  allege  for  their  doings  the  king  a 
and  country  s  guod.  IWtrr,  Holy  state,  p.  £<7. 

deport  (d£-p6rt'),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  dc)>orter,  bear, 
suffer,  banish,  refl.  cease,  desist,  forbear,  F.  dc- 
ptirter  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  deportar  =  It.  diportare  = 
I),  deporteren  =  G.  oViiorfircn  =  Dan.  dc)mrtere 
=  Sw.  dejfortera,  <  L.  deportare,  carry  away,  get, 
aequire.  carry  off,  banish,  ML.  also  War,  suiter, 
favor,  forbear,  <  de,  away,  +  portare,  carry : 
see  port*,  and  cf.  apport,  comport,  export,  im- 
port, report,  transpi>rt,  and  see  esp.  dtspiirt.] 

1.  To  transport  or  carry  off;  carry  away,  or 
from  one  country  to  another;  specifically,  to 
transport  forcibly,  as  to  a  penal  colony  or  a 
place  of  exile. 

Hie  only  lure  way  of  bringing  about  a  healthy  relation 
between  the  two  countries  |  England  and  America)  Is  for 
KiiultUimen  to  cl«ar  their  miinl*  of  the  iiotlon  that  we  are 
always  to  be  treated  as  a  kind  of  Interior  and  drpvrttit 
Englishman  whose  nature  they  perfectly  understand. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  »L 

2.  To  carry;  demean;  behave:  with  a  reflexive 
pronoun. 

Let  an  ambassador  deport  Ainuef/  In  the  moat  graceful 
manner  before  a  prutce.  J*#am> 

How  do  the  Christiana  here  deport  them,  keep 
Their  robe*  ot  white  unspotted  by  the  world? 

/in.  •-'  •no,',  Ring  and  Hook,  II.  tU, 

deport*  (de-port'L  n.    [<  OF.  deport,  depport, 
f .,  deportment :  from  the  verb.] 

But  Delia's  self 
In  gait  surpaaa'd,  and  goddess-like  deport. 

Mitlvn,  f.  L.,  It.  38BL 

deportation  (de-por-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  depor- 
tation m  Sp.  dejwrtacion  =  Pg.  deportaceU*  —  It. 
deportazione  —  D.  dejiortatie  =  G.  Dan.  8w.  o"e- 
portation,  <  L.  tleportalio{n-),  a  carrying 
?  dejiortare,  carry  away:  see  tleport.]  A 
rying  away;  a  removing  from  one  country  to 
another,  or  to  a  distant  place;  transportation; 
specifically,  forcible  transportation,  especially 
to  a  penal  colony. 

The  wings  seemed  to  lie  like  the  winga  of  a  stork :  an- 
other expression  of  that  sudden  transmigration  and  de. 
pvrtativn.       D.  Stoke*,  Twelve  Minor  fropbete,  p.  *y7. 

In  their  Itho  Jewa'l  depnrtntiont,  they  had  often  the 


deportatort  (de'por-ta-tor),  n.  [L.  as  if  'depor- 
lator,  <  deportare,  deport :  see  rfeporf.)  One  who 
deports  or  transports.  Davits. 

This  Island  of  ours,  within  these  tale  days,  hath  bred  a 
great  nnmtier  of  these  fleld-briera.  .  .  .  oppressors,  en- 
liosera,  d>-j»ipul*t.ir»,  deporialurt,  drpravators. 

Her.  T  Adnmt,  Works,  IL  tSL. 

deportment  (de-port'ment),  n.  [<OF '.  deporte- 
mcnt,  F.  deportement  aw  It.  tUportamento,  <  ML. 
as  if  *dcpor (a wc«/tint.  <  L.  deportare.  deport: 


acting  toward  or  before  others;  be- 
havior; demeanor;  conduct;  management. 

What's  a  line  peraon,  or  a  beauteous  face, 
Unless  oVjmrfmenf  gives  them  decent  grace* 

r.-A The  U.  selad. 

iac 


dispeopled.  [Bare 


.  f  In  his  whole 
:  him  to  be  a  new 


nk  liun  to  he  a  new  man,  i 
Inn  from  pniilgi.ius  tio.fa 

life.  5oli(Aey,  Hnnj 

th.im  primiUvetea  p 
ity  of  Je;iortmrnt  pre 


vailed, 
/mi* 


KnlckertHicker.  p. 
■  tyn.  Carriseie.  Comtwrl.  etc.   See  orAnrior. 
deportare*  (de-por'tur),  ».    [<  dejtort  +  -ure.] 
Deportment.  '  A/ieftf." 
deposable  (de-po'za-bl),  a.    [=  F.  de/nvtable; 
as  depose  +  -able.]    Capable  of  being  deposed 
or  deprived  of  office. 

deposal*  (dc-po'zal),  n.  \<  depose  +  -al.]  The 
act  of  dctiosing  or  divesting  of  office. 

The  short  Interval  between  the  drpaeeil  and  death  "f 
princes  is  become  proverbial.    Fax,  Hist.  James  11..  \y  |l. 

depose  (de-poz'),  r. :  pret.  and  pp.  driioned, 
ppr.  deposing.  [<  ME.  defiosen,  lay  aside,  de- 
prive of  office,  also  intrust,  <  OF.  depnsrr.  F. 
depnser  (=  OSp.  depotar),  lay  down,  deposit, 
testify,  with  senses  of  L.  dejionere,  pp.  deposi- 
ts, lay  down,  etc.  (see  dejtone),  but  in  form 
confused  with  OF.  poser,  ML.  juitunrc,  place; 
so  with  the  other  compounds,  appose,  cftmpose, 
etpose,  impost,  propose,  repose,  eupjiose,  trans- 
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pose :  see  j>o*A]  I.  tram.  1.  To  lay  down ;  lot 
fall;  deposit.  [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Take  level  green  ynough  of  Citttr  tree,  .  .  . 
And  luu>  must  that  yll  not  fervent  be 
Depose,  and  close  or  faate  it  closed  as. 

PmUaditu,  Hutbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  3.).  P-  3)3. 
I  pray  the*  depots 
Some  small  piece  of  silver:  It  aliall  tie  no  loss. 

A  Jonton,  Olptlce  MctaraoTphoaod. 
The  long  enduring  fen>»  tn  time  will  all 
Die  and  dtyof  their  dual  upon  the  wall. 

braooe.  Works,  IL  St. 

2t.  To  lay  aside. 
Clod  bath  dtptmd  hla  wrath  toward*  all : 

8f .  To  remove ;  eject ;  eviot. 

We  have  summoned  you  hither,  to  dispossess  you  of 
those  plaoea  and  to  depose  you  from  those  rooms,  whereof 
Indeed  hy  virtue  of  our  own  grant,  yet  against  real 
you  are  possessed,  //outer,  Ecclea.  Polity,  v. 

4.  To  remove  from  office,  especially  from  roy- 
alty, or  from  high  executive,  ecclesiastical,  or 
judicial  office;  dethrone;  divest  of  office:  as, 
to  depose  a  king  or  a  bishop. 

Thus  when  the  state  one  Kdward  did  dejxm. 
A  greater  Edward  In  hla  room  arose. 

Dryxien,  K  put  tea,  x.,  To  Congrora. 

^Saul  they  chose, 
.  L  418. 

They  had  deposed  one  tyrant,  only  to  make  room  for  a 
thousand.  ./.  A,Umt,  Works,  V.  40. 


The  Jew»  well  know  their  power  I  ere  St 
Oodw^thetrkl^and^Hhey^r,, 


6t.  To  take  awav ; 

(one  of). 


strip  off  (from  one) ;  divest 


You  may  my  giorlea  and  ray  state  denote. 
But  not  my  griefs  ;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

Skai,  Rich-  II.,  iv.  1. 


Your  title  speaks  you  nearest  heaven,  and  points 

Y'jii  out  a  glorious  reign  among  the  angels ; 

Do  not  depose  yourself  of  one,  and  be 

Of  the  other  disinherited.  Shirley.  The  Traitor,  11L  X. 

6.  To  testify  to ;  attest 

To  depots  the  yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands,  baeon. 

I  am  ready  to  depose,  when  I  shall  be  lawfully  called, 
that  no  European  did  ever  visit  those  countries  before 
me.  Strift,  Oulllvers  Travels,  Iv.  12. 

7.  To  examine  on  oath;  take  the  deposition 
of. 

Itrjum  him  In  the  Justice  of  hit  cause. 

Skat.,  JUch.  II.,  L  3. 

II,  intra**.  1.  To  bear  witness. 

A  man  raUrht  reason  with  as  all  day  long,  without  per. 
■nailing  us  that  we  alept  through  the  day,  or  that  we  re- 
turned from  a  long  Journey,  when  our  memory  dejituet 
otherwise.       J.  it.  .Vruinan,  Parochial  Sermons,  I.  lui. 

Specifically  — 2.  To  givo  testimony  on  oath: 
especially,  to  give  testimony  which  is  embodied 
in  writing  in  a  deposition  or  an  affidavit;  give 
answer*  to  interrogatories  intended  as  evidence 
in  a  court :  as,  he  deposed  to  the  following  facts; 
the  witness  deposes  and  says  that,  etc. 
Twas  he  Uiat  mule  you  to  depot*.  Skak. ,  3  Hen.  VI. ,  1. 2. 

deposer  (dv-pd'ser),  n.  1.  Ono  who  deposes 
or  degrades  from  office. —  2.  A  deponent;  a 
witness. 

deposit  (d$-pox'lt),  v.  [Formerly  deposite;  < 
OF.  depositer  =  8p.  Pg.  depositor  =  It.  ileposi- 
tare,  dtpositare,  <  ML.  dejmsitare,  deposit,  froq. 

depositus,  lay  aside,  deposit  : 
and  cf.  dejtosil,  n.]  I. 
fmiu>.  H.  To  lay  down ;  place ;  put:  as,  a  eroc- 
her  eggs  in  the  sand ;  soil  de- 


of  deponere,  pp.  dept. 
see  depone  and  depo. 
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IX  intrant.  To  settle  orl 
tlon ;  descend  and  rest  or  become  at 

Waaft  the  Strata  of  the  Cordilleras  w  ere  depositing,  there 
were  Islands  which  even  In  the  latitude  of  .Northern  Chile, 
where  now  all  Is  lrrerlaitnnbry  desert,  supported  large 
coniferous  forests.     Danrin,  Ueol.  Ubsenationa,  IL  sou. 

When  no  more  silver  deposits  on  the  copper,  the  opera- 
tion la  completed.       U'orasAoji  Receipts,  1st  aer,,  p.  IDS, 

dopoBit  (df*-pox'lt),  «.  [Formerly  deposite  (in 
MK.  depott,  <  OF.  depott,  F.  depot,  >  E.  depot); 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  duponto,  <  L.  depositum  (ML. 
also  depottum),  a  thing  laid  aside  or  given  in 
trust,  nent.  of  depositus,  pp.  of  oVi>»»<tc,  lay 
aside:  see  the  verb.]  1.  That  which  is  laid  or 
thrown  down;  matter  laid  down  or  lodged  in 
a  place,  or  settled  by  subsidence 
tioD,  as  from  a  fluid  medium. 


deintsits 
dbyari 


<m  both  sides  of  these  apartments  (eatsrouilie]  are  three 
stories  of  holes,  big  enough  to  deposits  the  bodies  in. 

/■•carle.  Description  of  the  East,  I.  II. 

2.  To  lay  away ;  lay  in  a  place  for  preservation 
or  safe-keeping ;  store :  as,  to  deposit  goods  in 
a  warehouse. 

Here  might  be  the  temple  of  Diana,  a  plaee  of  security, 
where  Haiuilbal  deposited  hit  vases  of  lead,  as  If  they  wen 
full  of  money,  aud  left  carelessly  In  hla  house  mm  hrasi 


The  Liverpool  house  was  the  snthortsed  depositary  of 
Confederate  funds  In  Europe. 

J.  R.  Solty,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  IBS. 

The  first  apostles  alone  ware  the  depositaries  of  the  pure 
and  perfect  evangel. 

Smaauriis,  rorUughtly  Rev.,  X.  8..  XJJI.  170. 

2.  In  far,  a  bailee  of  personal  property,  to  bo 
kept  by  him  for  the  bailor  without  recompense, 
depositatet  (dfi-pox'i-tat),  a.    [<  ML.  deposita- 
tus,  pp. :  see  deposit,  r.]  Deposited. 
A  marble  Inscription  .  .  .  signifying  that  his  corpse  Is 


nil  cnaracurs  01  inie  or  assure  tenia, 
e  metallic  costing  preclpltstrd  hy  gal- 
a  ehenileal  aolutinn  upon  a  ground  or 
I  gold  or  silver  on  plated  articles,  or  of 
■faced  type,  or  the  copper  shell  of  an 


.  which  he' filled  with  t,u  gold. 

PocoeJtr.  Description  of  the  East,  II.  L  253. 
Stow  tells  ui  that.  In  hit  memory,  great  psrt  of  Leaden 
Hall  was  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  painting  and  de. 
positing  the  pageutils  for  the  use  of  the  city. 

Strull,  Sports  and  1'iutimes,  p.  as. 

3.  To  place  for  care  or  custody ;  lodge  in  trust ; 
place :  as,  to  deposit  money  in  a  bank ;  to  de- 
posit bonds  or  goods  with  a  creditor  as  security. 

Tlie  people  with  whom  <!nd  thought  At  to  deposit  these 
things  tor  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

OJitrtr,  Works,  II.  clsllL 

4f.  To  lay  or  set  aside ;  get  rid  of. 

Works,  I,  70*. 


r,  Charity. 

Meanwhile  the  hours  were  eac! 
posit,  and  gradually  forming  Uie 

—  namely,  that  action  was  too  late. 

(Jnrjt  tUwt,  Hldilleojarch,  I.  578. 
Specifically  —  (a)  In  yetrf. ,  any  mats  of  material  which  has 
been  thrown  down  from,  or  moved  and  gathered  t.«et)ier 
by,  water,  or  which  luu  been  separated  from  a  solution 
by  chemical  agendea  Irregularity  of  form  b  rather  a 
characteristic  of  a  deposit ;  If  the  material  be  evenly  and 
uniformly  distributed.  It  would  more  generally  lie  termed 
a  Wd  or  In ieer.  The  products  of  volcanic  agencies  are 
rarely  designated  by  the  term  deport'/. 

The  most  characteristic  distinction  between  the  lacus- 
trine and  marine  deltas  consists  In  the  nature  of  the  or- 
ganic remains  which  become  Imbedded  in  their  deposits. 

Lyrtl. 

0)  In  mining,  the  moat  general  term  fur  an  accumulation, 
or  "ocenrrsiu'e."  of  ore,  of  whatever  form  or  nature  II  may 
be ;  hut  the  word  ore  is  generally  added.  (See  on-deposit. ) 
Dy  some  authors  the  term  depart'  Is  used  as  meaning  a  mode 
of  occurrence  of  ore  supposed  to  tie  leas  permanent  In  lla 
chsrscter  than  a  true  vein.  Thus,  flat  masses  or  sheets 
would  often  be  called  oVpnertj,  especially  If  not  exhibit- 
ing any  of  the  special  characters  of  true  or  Assure  veins. 
(See  twin.)  (e)  The  metallic  coating  precipitated  by  gal 
vanic  action  from  i 
base,  as  the  film  of 
copper  on  copper  faoed  type, 
electrotype  plate. 

2.  Anything;  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another; 
something  given  Into  custody  for  safe-keeping; 

r,  money  lodged  In  a  bank  fur  safety 
or  convenience. 

It  seems  your  church  Is  n>  t  so  faithful  s  guardian  of  her 
dspotif  aa  her  dear  friends  .  .  ,  would  make  us  believe, 
//amiweud.  Works,  II.  I.  677. 
I  do  not  at  all  doabt  that  the  arrangement  is  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  tit  haphazard,  but  It  seemt  to  me  that  there 
must  have  been  a  meaning  In  the  prominence  given  to 
IVptvift  in  the  Roman  aud  Hindu  law,  and  in  the  promi- 
nonce  assigned  to  Thefts  in  the  law  both  of  the  Romans 
ami  of  lbs  Saltan  Franks. 

Main*,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  383. 

3.  A  place  where  things  are  deposited ;  a  de- 
pository. [Rare.]  — 4.  The  state  or  fact  of  be- 
ing deposited  or  stored  in  the  care  of  another ; 
storage:  as,  to  have  money  onnVpotrif  in  a  bank; 
safeoVpostf.—  6.  A  pledge;  a  pawn;  something 
given  as  security.  Specifically  —  6.  In  fate; 
(a)  A  sum  of  money  which  one  puts  into  the 
hands  of  another  to  secure  tho  fulfilment  of 
some  agreement,  or  as  a  part  payment  in  ad- 
vance. (6)  A  naked  bailment  of  personal  prop- 
erty, to  bo  kept  for  the  bailor  without  recom- 
pense, and  to  be  returned  when  he  shall  require 
it.  (c)  In  Scots  fas-,  same  as  depositation.— 7t. 
Deposition. 

1  desire  that  this  may  not  lie  looked  upon  aa  a  full  and 
flnislwd  character,  lot  my  solemn  deposit  of  the  truth,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.  ChrstrrfttUt,  Miacellauiea. 
Certificate  of  deposit.  See  eertineai/.-  Contact  de- 
posit. See  eonJnef .  —  ConUilne  deposits,  In  oeof..  a 
term  applied  to  those  reocnt  or  alluvial  strata  which  con- 
sist of  the  marine  banks,  shoals,  and  Islands  entirelv  com- 
posed of  coral,  and  thence  extended  to  tlie  lower  Pliocene 
depntits  of  Sulfolk.  England,  lite  white  or  coralline  crag. 

-  Melanlc  deposit  See  nwfanie.  Special  deposit,  a 
deposit  in  a  bank  which  the  bank  Is  not  entitled  to  use, 
but  must  keep  specifically  to  be  returned. 

depositary  (df-pos'l-ta-ri),  a.  and  n.    [=  F. 

deposiUtire  =  Bp.  Pg.  It.  depositurio,  <  lA*.  de- 
positariut,  only  as  a  noun,  one  who  receives  a 
trust,  <  L.  dejiotilnm,  a  trust,  deposit :  see  de. 
posit, «.]  L  «.  Of  deposit;  rweiriiigdepogtu: 
witlil  of  listiks. 


depositation  (de-poi-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
as  if  "depositation-),  <  depositare,  deposit:  see 
deposit,  r.]  In  Scots  law,  a  contract  by  which 
something  belonging  to  one  person  ia  intrusted 
to  the  gratuitous  custody  of  another  (called  the 
depositary),  to  be  redelivered  on  demand,  a 
proper  drptmtaitan  Is  one  where  a  special  subject  Is  de- 
posited, to  be  restored  without  alteration.  An  improper 
depositation  Is  one  where  money  or  other  fungibles  are  de- 
■melted,  to  be  returned  In  kind.    Also  depotit. 

dopofdtillg-dock  (dy-pox'i-ting-dok),  n.  See 
dock*. 

deposition  (dep-o-xish'on),  n.  [<  OF.  tfcpojri- 
tion,  F.  deposition  —  Hp.  deposicion  a=  Pg.  depoji- 
c<7<>  =  It.  deposizione,  <  LL.  atrpowtfto(n-),  a  lay- 
ing down,  <L.  deponere,  pp.  depositus,  lay  down, 
deposit:  see  deposit,  depose,  depone.]  1.  The 
act  of  depositing;  a  laying  down ;  lodgment  or 
precipitation :  as,  the  deposition  of  stones  bv  a 
moving  glacier,  or  of  sediment  by  a  river ;  {he 
deposition  of  a  metallia  coating  by  galvanism. 

A  benefactress  to  the  convent,  happening  to  die,  waa 
desirous  of  being  burled  in  the  cloister.  .  .  .  ~ 


considered  the  deposition  of  1 
them  aa  a  very  great  honour. 
.  Ootdsmitk,  Cyrlllo  Padovana 

The  sediment  brought  down  from  the  land  would  only 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  coral  In  the  line  of  lla  rfepnei. 
tt'en,  ihtnrin,  Coral  Reefs,  p.  av. 

The  drporition  of  a  delta  Is  the  work  of  tent  of  thou- 
sands of  years.  H.  Sprneer,  Social  Statics,  p.  17s. 


2.  That  which  U  deposited  or  placed ;  a  de- 
posit. fTiare.]— 3t.  The  act  of  laying  down 
or  bringing  to  notice ;  presentation. 

W.  Montague,  Dev.tut*  Easaya.  Ltl.  It, 

4.  Declaration ;  assertion ;  specifically,  in  fair, 
testimony  taken  under  interrogatories,  written 
or  oral,  before  an  authorized  officer,  to  be  used 
aa  a  substitute  for  the  product  ion  of  the  witness 
in  open  court.  The  terra  la  sometimes  loosely  used  to 
Include  afftdailta.  which  are  n  varte  statements  In  writ- 
ing, sworn  to,  but  not  taken  Judicially  or  ouasl-Judlctally, 
as  sre  depositions  strictly  soealled.  In  a  deposition  there 


may  have  liern  ernes-examination ;  In  an  aOldavtt.  none. 
A  deposition  Is  evidence  ;  an  affidavit  may  be  evidence. 


If  you  will  examine  tl 
circumstances  usually  c 
find  tbetn  strong  on  their  side 


veracity  of  the  fathers  by  those 
table  red  in  depotit  ions,  yn 


Sir  K.  Diiro 


6.  In  ortt  and  common  fas? .-  (a)  A  deposit ;  a 
naked  bailment  of  goods,  to  be  kept  for  the 
bailor  without  reward,  and  to  be  returned  when 
he  shall  require  it,  or  delivered  according  to 
the  object  or  purpose  of  the  original  trust. 
Story,  Bailments,  iv.  41.  '.'>}  The  thing  so  de- 
posited.— 6.  The  act  of  deposing  a  person  from 
an  office,  or  of  depriving  him  of  a  dignity ;  spe- 
cifically, tho  act  of  dethroning,  or  of  removing 
from  some  important  office  or  trust. 
After  hla  deposition  by  the  council  of  Lyons,  the,  affairs 

°,^riCl,-CTt^l?«ldd,Ag,,v,Ll 


for  the 


No  loss  ha*  resulted  In  this  clsss  of 
eighteen  years,  although  a  nunilier  of 
place  among  tho  drpoeil/iru  tianka 

AVji.  of  Set.  o/  Treasury.  1S88,  p.  S8. 

IT.  «.;  pi.  depositaries  (-riz).  1.  A  person 
with  wborn  anything  is  left  or  lodged  in  trust ; 
one  to  whom  a  thing  is  committed  for  safe- 
keeping, or  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner;  a  trustee;  a  guardian.  Also  dcjwsitory. 
For  a  hundred  years  they  [the  Puritans}  were  the  sole 
'    of  the  sacred  Are  of  liberty  in  England. 

R.  Ckoale.  Addresses,  p.  «7. 


7t.  In  »«rj7.,  the  depression  of  the  lens  of  the  eye 
in  tho  operation  of  couching.— 8.  The  burial 
of  a  saint's  bodv,  or  the  act  of  transferring  his 
remains  or  relics  to  a  new  resting-place  or 
shrine;  the  festival  commemorating  such  buri- 
al or  translation:  ax,  tho  Deposition  of  St,  Mar- 
tin —  Deposition  from  the  cross,  the  taking  down  of 
Chltst't  body  from  the  croas,  or  the  representation  of  that 
act  in  a  work  of  art.  -Syn.  4.  Tw.'i, «,.«».  etc.  Bee  evidence. 
depositive  (dfpox'i-tiv),  a.  (=  OF.  drpositif; 
as  ttrposit  +  -trc]  Depositing;  tending  to  de- 
posit: in  pathot..  applied  to  inflammation  of 
the  corium  when  the  effusion  of  lymph  into  that 

hard  elevations 


epwtt  the  ci 
taken  mem 


tbrane  gives  rise  to 
or  pimples  on  the  surface, 
depositor  (de-pox'  i-tor),  n.  [=  F.  de'positenr.  < 
LL.  depositor,  <  L.  defnynere,  pp.  depntitua.  de- 
posit :  see  deposit.)  One  who  makes  a  deposit ; 
specifically,  one  who  deposits  money  in  a  bank. 

It  is  ordained  by  the  Mires  of  Hindustan  that  a  .(e,..<i- 
nyr  shalt  carefully  emtulre  Into  the  character  of  hit  In- 
tended  depositary ;  who.  If  he  undertake  tn  keep  th<-  g  >— la, 
t  with  cure  and  attention. 

Sir  W.  J.snts.  lit  of  Uailiuctita. 
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savings  Hani",  where  the  smallest  aunts  an-  placed  In 
perfect  safety  .  .  .  and  are  |>aitl .  .  .  Ill*  moment  they  in- 
deiuanded  by  the  drponrur*.  McCuttueh,  Coin.  Lliel. 

depository  (d^-pos'i-ly-ri).  n. ;  \>\,  tlepomturic* 
(-riz).  K  ML.  'ilr/MMtititriHUi,  a  place  of  de- 
posit, <  L.  denatitux,  pp.  of  tleptmrrr.  deposit.] 


1.  A  place 
keeping:  as,  a 


U  lodged  fur  safe- 
is  a  deporitory  for 


(hat  the  Constitutional  Monarch  la 
an  armory  It  a  UrjMutturv  of 


It  may  he  aaM 

nlllv  a  i.r/«*ii7uru  uf  power,  ft*  I 

;  hut  that  those  who  wield  the  amis,  and  lliuscalmic, 


in  iim  ,  uuiuuiviiim  -■■.,..*.,■«  hid 

constitute  the  true  governing  authority. 

,  Might 


of  Right,  |i.  10>. 
rson  to  whom  a 


2.   [Prop,  ilrpntitaty.]  A  pci 
thing  is  intrusted  for  safe-keeping;  a  deposi 
[Karc.] 


litrv 


If  I  am  a  rain  man,  my  gratification  Ilea  within  a  nar. 
row  circle.  I  am  the  sole  depository  of  ray  own  secret, 
an.l  It  shall  perlab  with  me.  /unnsf.  Letter.,  Wed. 


One  who  waa  the  director  of  the  national  flnaneca,  and 
the  drptmtan/  of  the  irraveat  secret*  of  atate.  might  ren- 
der inestimable  services.        MarauSap,  111*1.  Lug.,  xxli. 

deposit-receipt  (d?-po7.Mt-re-sft').  n.  A  note 
or  an  acknowledgment  for  money  Uwlteed  with  a 
banker  for  a  stipulated  lime,  on  which  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  is  allowed  than  on  the  balance 
of  a  current  account. 

depostt,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  deposit. 

depot  (de-no'  or  de'po),  a.  [<  F.  dipit,  a  de- 
posit, a  placo  of  deposit,  a  storehouse,  depot. 
<  OF.  deimtt,  a  deposit,  pledge,  <  L.  ticpositum, 
a  deposit:  see  iteponit,  n.]  1.  A  place  of  de- 
posit; a  depository;  a  warehouse  or  store- 
house for  receiving  goods  for  storage,  sale,  or 
transfer,  as  on  a  railroad  or  other  line  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  Manila  of  fiuernsry  and  Jersey  ara  at  present  the 
great  ,iep.aj  of  thla  kingdom.    ItritUk  Critic  (17u»),  p.  ■3XX 

Specifically — 2.  A  railroad-station;  a  building 
for  the  accommodation  and  shelter  of  passen- 
gers and  the  receipt  and  transfer  of  freight  by 
railroad.  [U.  S.]  — 3.  Jftfif. :  (a)  A  military 
magazine,  as  a  fort,  where  stores,  ammunition, 
etc.,  are  deposited  ;  or  n  station  where  recruits 
for  different  regluictit-s  are  received  and  drilled, 
and  where  soldiers  who  cannot  accompany  their 
regiments  remain.  (6)  The  headquarters  of  a 
regiment,  where  all  supplies  aro  received  and 
whence  they  are  distributed,  (c )  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, that  portion  of  a  battalion,  generally  con- 
sisting of  two  companies,  which  remains  at 
home  when  the  rest  are  ordered  on  foreign  ser- 
vice.— 4.  Ilk  fart.,  a  particular  place  at  the  tail 
of  the  trenches,  out  of  the  reach  of  tho  camion 
of  the  place,  where  the  troops  generally  assem- 
ble who  are  ordered  to  attack  the  outworks. 

Boiuctiino*  written  with  the  French  accents, 
oV/k<(  or  depot. 

-8yn.  2.  l"t->.  Station.  Frryikl  Sotue.  In  the  t'nlted 
Stale*,  at  Ural  the  |>liirea  fur  lauding  railroad-piuoengcr* 
and  freight  were  rail.  .1  .(rj»rf«,  ,<ufr»  in-  rtVjWs,  (rri'ihi- 
uVj„.(. .  1. 1. till,  lit,- of  ata/i'-n  f.>r  the  UlxlhlK  place  of  \<*<- 
seugi-f*  la  gnsduailv  Increasing,  while  /rriirAf-A^iwir  la  the 
most  common  word  f.ir  n  separate  storage-place. 

depotentiate  (de-p9-ten'shi  at ).  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  tleuotrnliatetl,  ppr.  depotcn  Holing.  [<  Is.  <JV  - 
priv.  +  fmUntia,  power:  sec jHttenry.']  To  de- 
prive of  potency  or  power. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  himaclf  we  mny.thrretnre  expect  to 
ace  greatly  ,_ei.o.f  nfwifej.      Itibltothec*  Nocrii,  XLV.  lis. 

depravate  (dep'ra-vat),  r.  t.\  nret.  and  pp. 
deprarated,  ppr.  deprarating.   [<  L.  depraratu*, 
of  <tr;<r«Trirc,  deprave:  see  drpraee.~}  1*. 
C6  defame ;  vilify. 

Whereat  the  reat.  In  depth  of  aeorne  and  hate, 

Itll  taunta  doe  iff/.nlsMffe. 

Holy  Roude,  p.  7. 


(>f  servitude,  to 


HuDluine  Truth  with  taunt,  d 

I 

3.  To  render  depraved.  [Bare.] 

With  natnrea  drpraratnl,  and  afflllltUa  already  dliteill- 
peml  by  the      .j  Pw;«ll.« 

Uius»W/,  .Nat.  and  the  .«npemat,  p.  ITS. 

dopravation  (dep-ra-va'shon),  n.  [a  F.  <frj>r(t- 
t'ritioit  :s  Hp.  tituraracion  =  Pg.  ftcpraraeHo  =  IL 
./r/>rarajioac,  i  L.  oViiraryirto(n-),  <  tlcprararc, 
deprave:  see  rfcprare.J  If.  The  act  of  tiervert- 
mg  or  distorting ;  perversion;  vilification. 

tki  not  irlre  wlrantage 
To  atublum  crlllca,  apt,  without  a  theme, 
Kor  ti*pr»ir*_/n>n.  Shak.t  T.  and  L',,  t.  Z. 

That  learning  ahoulil  undermine  the  reverence  of  lawt 
and  government  .  .  .  ti  aaauredly  a  nirre  di-jtr <tr*tion  nitd 
calumny  ltnn<t,,  AdrancetiM-nt  of  Uamlrig.  I-  -_X 

2.  The  act  of  making  or  becoming  bad  or  worse : 
the  act  or  process  of  debasement;  deteriora- 
tion. 
It  la  to  these  . 


3.  Depraved  or  corrupt  quality  or  character; 
degeneracy;  depravity. 

NotwlUialandiiiK  tbia  universal nV/iranaf inn nf  manner*. 
liehuUI  how  untouched  be  [Noalll  stood,  and  what  u  >  har- 
acler  he  Isjre  '.  £;..  Atttrtnirt).  Sermon*,  II.  I  v. 

4.  A  depraved  tendencv;  inclination  toward 
evil  or  corruption.  [Bare.] 

What  Iwfell  Aadrubal  or  Oa«r  Borgia  la  a*  much  an  II- 
Indication  of  the  mind*  power*  and  dtyntvatitm*  aa  what 
lia*  iHTHJIen  ua.  /.Weeun,  HI*tory. 

-  Sya.  Xteyraritp,  fMpratation.  deterioration,  corruption, 
vitiation,  contamination,  debcweuieltt.  DrjframUim  i* 
«-*|tecialty  the  act  of  depraving  or  the  process  of  iwcomlng 
•I- prated;  i/ejvnrrtrjr,  the  utale  rr*ultfng  from  the  act  or 
]>ii>->m,  Tho  u*e  of  i/ej^iieoJom  for  oVprariry  la  uiunne 
iibon. 

It*  conrseneaa  (that  of  Dr>ileti'<  day)  waa  not  extemnl, 
like  Dial  of  Klkulieth  •  day,  but  Ibe  milwanl  mark  of  an  in 
»ard  ifepmrifit.  Among  my  booka,  1  at  ai  r.,  p. 

I  do  not  believe  there  ever  waa  put  npnn  reconl  more 
depravation  of  Man.  and  more  Jeipiraole  frivolity  of 
Oviuglit  ami  aim  in  Woman.  Ulan  In  tile  novel*  which  put 
|».rt  to  give  the  picture  of  English  fashionable  life. 

*urr7,  Putter,  Woman  lu  l»th  ConL,  p.  UK 

deprave  (de-prav'),  r.  f.;  pret. and  pp.  dejtrared, 
ppr.  depraring.  [<  MK.  tUpraecn.i  OF.  depra- 
rer,  pervert,  calumniate,  accuse,  F.  dfprarer  ts 
Sp.  Pg.  tlcpracar  =a  It.  deprarare,  <  L.  dtpra- 
varc,  pervert,  distort,  corrupt,  <  dr-  +  j>rtjraoi, 
crooked,  misshapen,  wicked,  depraved.]  If.  To 
pervert;  distort;  speak  evil  of;  misreport;  ea- 
luiiiuiattj;  vilify. 

damivll  doth  depmm 
dladaynfnll  aenrne. 

Sperutr,  Sxinncta,  axis, 
caluranlato  the  person  and 

t'U,  v.. 
H.  Jviunn,  roetaster,  v,  1. 
ft  with  the  name 
i.<>d  onlalti*. 
Mitton,  V.  I-,  ft  17*. 

2.  To  make  bad  or  worse ;  pervert ;  vitiate ; 
corrupt :  as,  to  tleprarc  the  heart,  mind,  under- 
standing, will,  tastes,  etc. ;  to  «Vj>r«r«  tho 
als,  government,  laws,  etc. 

Whoae  piylo  dVpntve*  each  other  better  part. 

.Vpcfusr,! 

All  thin;*  proceed,  and  up  to  him  I 
If  not  rfrj/riirrcl  from  g.jo.1.    JNHgSX  I'.  L.,  v.  471. 

The  ingenuity  once  *o  conspicuously  displayed  In  every 
depart lucnt  of  physleal  and  moral  KlflKO  baa  been  <!>■ 
iminvf  Into  a  timid  and  servile  cunning. 

.Vrteriuliifv,  Moore*  Hymn, 
Tlte  ceremony  of  kneeling  nt  the  Sacrament  "  as  includnt 
among  the  rest :  but  the  free  and  glad  acknowledgment 
of  tttat  cevemuny  waam.t  to  \m  expeated  friKii  one  who 
1m  I  ... .t  t;  !..].  I  i' 

H.  II'.  Mt..n,  Hlat.  cl.nr.hol  Eng.,  xx. 

depraved  (de-pravd' ),  ;i.  a.  1.  Perverted;  vi- 
tiated: as,  a  depraved  appetite. 

Their  laate  in  time  became  so  dtpravevl.  that  what  waa 
al  flrst  a  poet  leal  license  not  to  he  Justified  Ihey  made  their 
i  liolci  Swi/T,  tniprovli^'  the  English  TuUgUc. 

2.  Morally  bad;  destitute  of  moral  priuciple; 
corrupt;  wicked:  as,  a  deprnnd  nature.  =  Syn. 

1.  Itttimt,  /*u./u •>'**,  etc.  (see  erilMiaMfX  !**».  pn'lllgale. 

alumlonrd.  rrprntiato. 
depravedly  (de-pra'ved-li),  adr.  In  adepraved 
manner;  with  corrupt  motive  or  intent. 

The  writings  of  both  uVpmonV.  anliiipallvely,  conn- 
lerfcltly  Iiiiprin1.il. 

Sir  T.  «eouw.  Rcllglo  Mmllrl,  To  the  Reader. 

depravedsess  (de-pra'ved-nes),  a.  The  state 
of  being  depraved  or  vitiated;  corruption; 
taint. 

r,  and  prooenesa  of  our  eternal 

H  amtiuwl. 

ware  + 
] 

are  either 


deprecative 

To  remove  the  offender,  to  preserve  society  from  th»< 
danger*  which  are  to  be  apprehended  from  bis  liicorrutl- 
><lu  depravity,  It  often  one  of  the  end*  of  punishment, 

Jaoeitsifa-a.  llallaru a  t  ..nat  HlaC 

Specifically— 2.  In  theol.,  the  hereditary  ten- 
dency of  mankind,  derived  from  Adam  through 
his  descendants,  to  commit  sin ;  original  sin.  Ity 
many  tlteolo^lan*  depravity  is  distinguished  from  actual 
*lli,  which  they  regard  as  consisting  wholly  in  voluntary 
action.— Total  depravity,  lu  OW.,  the  total  uuttUiea*  of 
limn  fi*  Uieniolnl  purptsseaof  his  belli*;  until  burn  again  by 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  Uod.  Indcllniuic  the  nature 
of  this  unhtness  theologlana  disagree,  ht.nie  consider  man 
aa  "utterly  bidispoaed,  dlaahledT  and  made  opposed  unto 
all  that  I*  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  evil 
and  that  -.tilinually'  tS>«f.  C'on^.iyf/'ilitAc  (Kheracun. 
cests  to  man  certain  natund  trail*  of  character  which 
aie  IniMKent,  amiable,  or  even  commendable,  but  hold 
that  the  moral  character  Is  deternilned  l.y  Uie  omlrulllng 
energy  and  disposition,  whhh  la  by  nature  totally  ludlf. 
fercnt  or  arrrao  to  the  law  of  fiod.  -  Bjm.  1  and  X.  Dr- 
i/nritpt  ItrprapctioH.  See  deyra na'i.ra.  X  l*roftl*ts< ? , 
baseness,  degeneracy,  vice,  demoralixallon. 
deprecable  (dep'rA-ka-bl),  a.  f=  It.  drjirera. 
bite,  <  LL.  dipreenbilisi,  that  may  be  entreated. 
<  L.  rfenrcfYirt,  pray  against,  pray  for:  see  dep- 
recate.]   That  is  to  be  deprecated. 

I  look  upon  the  temporal  destruction  of  the  greatest 
king  a*  far  less  drprrmhu  than  the  eternal  damnation  of 
the  meaiw-st  *ubject.  Kdcon  Basitik* 


deprecate  (dep're-kat),  r. 


Li  pret.  and  pp. 
[<  L.  depreeatur. 


deprecated,  ppr.  deprecating. 
pp.  of  depreeari  (>  8p.  Fg.  rfrprrtjtir).  pray 
against  lapresent  or  impending  evil),  pray  for, 
intercede  for  (that  which  is  in  danger1,  rarely 
imprecate,  <  «V,  off,  +  priori,  pray :  see prag.  ] 
I.  To  pray  against;  pray  or  entreat  the  re- 
moval or  prevention  of ;  pn 
once  from. 

W>  are  met  here  to  acknowledge  our  sin.  to  express  t 

public  delesllltl  f  II.  and  to  dVprn-ute  U 

which  hath  puraiteil,  and  doth  still,  I  tear,  i 
the  account  of  IL  Bp.  .tttertsirv,  Sermon*.  II.  vlll 

we  would  uVpiwvsfe  are  not  re. 

Up.  Suwlrvtyr 


pray  or  desire  deliver- 


TUc  JinhrnienU  whlc 
moved. 


llur  original  t/rprunsfneav, 
part  to  all  eviL 

depravement  (de-prav'ment),  a.  [<  <f>7' 

-menf.]    Perversion;  vitiation.  [Rare. 


He  ntaketh  men  l*-llcve  Ihnt  apiuxrltiona  . 

iclancho" 
Si  r  J*. 


deceptions  i.f  sight,  or  melancholy  aVpearenisnt*  of  fancy. 

Sir  T.  flrvtrne,  Vulg.  Err.,  L  10. 

depraver  (do-prii'ver),  n.  It.  One  who  per- 
verts or  distorts  the  character  of  a  iH-rson;  a 
traducer;  a  vililler. 

f>o  you  think  I  urge  any  comparison  againat  yon?  no.  I 
am  not  so  lll  lired  a*  tu  Is-  a  Jrymerr  of  jour  worthiness. 

B.  J...u«m,  ('a*-  Is  Altered,  I.  i 

2.  A  corrupter;  one  who  vitiates. 

Eur  <fepr»rer«of  the  Prayer  Rook  it  wa*  ten  pound*  fine 
or  three  iiemtln  for  the  first  offence. 

H.  ir.  ihnu,  lll»t.  fhurchof  Eng.,  »v.,  n<.te. 

dopravingly  (dA-pra'ving-li).  adr.  In  a  deprav. 
ing  manner. 

depravity  (dtj-prav'l-ti),  ».  [Irreg.  <  dc-  + 
praeitt),  q.  v.;  as  if  <  E.  drprare  +  -Hit.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  depraved  or  corrupt;  cor- 
ruption ;  degeneracy :  as,  depravity  of  manners 
or  morals. 

Surrcctlng  generation*  change  the  fashion  of  their 
wonder  at  the  depmniy  of 


2.  To  plead  or  argue  earnestly  against :  urge 
reasons  against;  express  disapproval  of:  said 
of  a  scheme,  purpose,  and  the  like. 

His  purpow.  waa  dciiremfej  l.y  all  around  him,  and  he 
wns  with  dlfflcully  Indueed  to  abandou  IL  .Se«t, 

The  self  dependence  which  was  honored  In  me  I*  rfrsi- 
fWStaat  a*  a  fault  in  nutt  women. 

Jfan,.  >'uifrr.  Woman  hi  10th  Cent.,  p.  40. 

O.  still  as  ever,  friends  are  tbey 
Who,  111  the  interest  of  outraged  truth, 
Itrprmtte  such  MUgh  liaiiilling  of  a  lie  ! 

/Jroiesnn.?,  King  and  lUsik.  II.  -in. 

3t.  To  imprecate;  invoke. 

t'pon  the  heads  uf  these  very  mltehlerrma  men  they 
dr/jri-nited  no  vengeance,  though  that  ol  the  whole  natl-  -n 
wns  Justly  merited.  >VanJthn.  Autoblusr.,  p.  tii. 

deprecatingly  (ilep'r<»-ka-ting-li ).  adr.  By  dep- 
recation; with  expressions  or  indications  of 
protest  or  disapproval. 

deprecation  (dep-r^-ka'shon),  a.  [=  OF.  rfe- 
prtcatum,  F.  dc'pre'catioii  —  Sp.  deprecation  = 
t'g.  dejirecacd'i  =  It.  deprecazinne,  <  L.  depre- 
eatiii(n-),  <  deprcatri,  deprecate :  see  drtirt- 
rate]  1.  The  act  of  deprecating  something, 
as  harm  or  disapproval ;  counter-prayer  or  pe- 
tition; earnest  desire  for  exemption  or  deliv- 

with  leave  of  •r*rarii^lni|il<m-it 

11        '"JfWSBvMa,  «lll.  S7S. 

Sternutation  they  generally  conceived  to  be  a  good  sign, 
or  »  ImoI  one  ,  ami  so,  upon  thla  nsotloo.  they  osnirstnly 
used  a  gratalatton  for  the  one,  ami  a  itrpreanf,..,,  for  tb* 
other.  Sir  T.  //rviea» 

They  use  no  rfepreoafioiu  nor  complalnta, 
Nor  suit  fur  mercy. 

Chapman.  Byron  »  Tragedy,  Iv.  I. 


Specineallv  —  2. 
frotn 


In  litanies,  a  petition  to  be 
delivered  from  some  evil,  temporal  or  spiritual. 
In  Utin  litanies  each  •ingle  deprecation  la  usually  fob 
lowed  by  the  response.  "  Llliera  BOS.  Hoailn*  "  I  t»ellvrr  ns, 
o  bird),  lu  the  Anglican  litany  tho  deprecattisvs  begis, 
M  Ert.lu  all  evil  and  lulachlef,"  and  end,  *'  From  hardness 
of  heart,  and  contempt  of  thy  Word  and  Commandment  1 
and  are  collected  In  groups,  alter  each  of  which  i 
the  reapunse,  "UcsmI  Lord,  deliver  tie,"  The  obeecr* 
which  succeed,  have  the  same  response.    See  Utanv. 

3.  A  praying  for  removal  or  prevention;  en- 
treaty or  earnest  desire  for  an  averting  or 
delaying:  as,  to  nrge  reasons  in  deprecation 
of  war  or  of  a  severe  judgment;  "oV/frecnfioa 
of  death,"  Donne. — 4f.  An  imprecation;  a 
curse. 

We  may,  with  too  much  iiwtlce.  apply  to  him  the  Scrip 
tural  aepr-Mium  "He  that  witblMddrlh  hU  n«n.  the 
Ih-iJc  shall  cm  him,         ir.  Oifpa'a,  sermons.  III.  ,t 

OF. 

< 


deprecative  (dep'rf-ka-tiv),  a.  [=  ( 
eSSf,  F.  diprtcatif  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  dep 
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LL.  deprecaticus,  <  L.  tlcnretari:  see  deprecate.] 
Serving  to  deprecate  ;  deprecatory. 

TImi  form  Itself  is  very  ancient,  consisting  .  .  .  of  twn 

parts,  the  lint  dfpreealire,  the  second  Indicative ;  the  ■ 

intjeutiug  (or  pardon,  tlx'  other  dispensing  It, 

Cemorc,  i-<,nipsnton  to  the  Temple,  I.  TSi 

deprecator  (dep'r§-ka-tor),  n.  [<  L.  deprccator, 
<  <tcprccari, deprecate :  see  deprecate.']  One  who 
deprecates. 

deprecatory  (dep'rf-ka-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF. 

ileprecatoire,  F.  deprecatoire  m  Hp.  Pg.  It.  de- 
precatoria,  <  LL.  deprccatorius,  <  L.  tteprccari, 
aepree  nte :  nee  deprecator,  deprecate.]  I.  a. 
Serving  or  intended  to  deprecate  or  avert  some 
threatened  evil  or  action ;  characterized  by  en- 
treaty or  protest  intended  to  avert 
evil  or  painful. 


1547 

depredatory  (de-pre'shi-a-to-ri),  a.    [<  depre- 
ciate +  -org.]    Tending  to  depreciate, 
depredable  (dep'ro-da-bl),  a.    [<  LI*  as  if 

'deprantabilis,  <  ilepraxlari,  plunder:  8* 
date.]   Liable  to  depredation. 

The  two  precedent  Intend  this.  Tliat  the  spirits  and  aire 
in  their  actions  may  lie  the  lease  depredutory ;  mid  the 
two  Utter  that  the  blood  and  Juice  uf  the  but);  inn)  be  the 
lew  ArprMaUr.  Usees,  Hint.  Life  and  iHnlri. 


We 


_  our  actions  from  the  surprise*  IM 

./rr.  Tapier,  Worts  (ed.  1«»X  I.  ITS. 

dopronsiblel,  a.    Same  aa  deprehcnsiblc. 

Such  |i,uiliti»|  u  are  nut  discernible  by  sense,  or  de- 
umuinV  by  certain  cii»eriinciiU 

Sir  »'.  /Vffic,  Advice  tx>  H»rtllh  <lot«>.  p.  15. 


depredate  (dcp'r»>-dftt),  f. 


pret.  and  pp.  dejtre- 
F. 


The  eye*  of  hl»  litUe  mt 
rsoH.-ry  glutei  of  I 


at  turned  upon  htm  that  dsp- 


in.n  to  slave  children. 
If.  CaeU,  urandlasimes,  p.  ai. 

Il.t  «•  A  deprecating  speech  or  act. 

There  the  author  •trotted  like  an  Hector,  now  be  ia 
passive,  full  <it  depreearorui*  an  I  apologetics. 

AWii,  Exameu,  p.  3*1 

deprecet.o.  f.  See  Ayr***. 

depreciate  (dy-pre'shUt ),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rfr- 
precialetl,  ppr.  depreciating.  [<  LL.  depredatus, 
pp.  of  rfcjirrciurf,  prop,  deprtttare  (>  F.  depr/- 
cier  =  Hp.  despreciar  =  Pg.  depreciar;  cf.,  with 
equiv.  prefix  di*-,  It.  disprrgiare  mm  OF.  desprei- 
ser,  dexprtscr,  >  E.  dispraise,  disprizc),  lower  the 
price  of,  undervalue,  <  L.  (f>,  down,  +  pretinm, 
price:  »ee  price,  pri.-c2,  precious,  etc.,  and  cf. 
disprize.  CI.  also  appreciate]  I_  frniw.  1.  To 
lessen  the  value  of;  bring  down  in  value  or  rutc : 
aa,  to  depreciate  goods  or  prices ;  to  depreciate 
railroad  stocks. 

Tlie  disturbances  in  question  are  the  same  in  character 
as  hare  always  accompanied  the  use  i.f  a  iteprreinlrd,  fhle- 
tnatlng  currency.  C'"iirMii/.r/riirf/  Krr.,  LI  1.  ei'- 

2.  To  undervalue  or  underrate  ;  represent  as 
of  little  value  or  merit,  or  of  less  than  is  com- 
monly supposed ;  belittle. 

It  ta  very  natural  for  such  aa  have  not  succeeded  to  itc- 
pteeiax*  the  work  of  truo*-  w  ho  have.  .Vpeefalor. 

To  prove  the  Americans  ouulit  nut  to  be  free,  we  are 
obliged  to  drprreiatr  tin:  value  of  freedom  lUelf.  Burke. 


dated,  ppr.  ilrpreilaUnq.    [v  LL.  depr&datns, 
pp.  of  deprardari  (>  OF.  depreder,  ilejrreer, 
ttepredcr  =  Pg.  depredar  =  It.  depredart),  ' 
der,  <  L.  dr-  +  jmrdari,  rob,  plunder,  <  p 
prey:  see  prrp.\  I.  fens*.  To  prey  upon,  i 
by  consumption  or  destruction,  or  by  pi 
ami  pillage;  despoil;  lay  waste. 

It  malteth  the  .  .  .  body  more  solid  and  compact,  and 
so  leu  apt  to  be  consumed  and  deprolatM  by  the  spirits. 

Aaron,  Nat.  Iliac 

dividual*.  >mda  Marthatt. 

U.  in  trans.  To  take  plunder  or  prey;  com- 
mit waste:  as,  wild  animals  depredate  u|hhi 
the  com;  thieves  have  dej>re<lateit  on  my  prop- 
erly. 

depredation  (dep-r»J-da'sbon).  n.   [=  F.  dtpri- 

dat'nm  =  Sp.  dejirrdacioH  —  Pg.  deprcdacilo  — 
It,  depmltictOMC,  <  LL.  drpra'rfafio(n-),  <  deprar- 
dari, plunder:  see  depredate.]  1.  The  act  of 
plundering;  a  robbing;  a  pillaging. 


depress  (dS-pres')>  r.  t.  [<  ME.  deprrjmm,  de. 
iireten,  deprereH,  <  OF.  dejtretarr,  press  down, 
lower,  <  L.  deprtnmx,  pp.  of  deprimere  ( >  F.  de- 


We  are  all  Iik  lined  to  ,i,i.rttiatt 
pralseit.  anil, .« the  other  liawl.  to  sluiw  undue  tDduhrence 


I  wc  have  shown  undue  riiruur. 

ifiiruu^ijr.  Warren  Hastings. 

injurious  conscqnence,  resulting,  In  a  irreat 
"sra,  was  a  tendency  to  deyrreiau 
r  and  tlie  pimilinn  of  women. 

i.e<wy,  Klirop.  Morals,  II,  Siu. 

-  Syn.  1.  To  h>wer.  —  J.  /K»;«<nior.  Drtraet/rvm,  etc.  (Ml 
decj^) ;  to  traduce,  underrate,  ntur. 

H,  infra iw.  To  fall  in  value  ;  become  of  less 
worth:  as,  a  paper  currency  will  itepreciate  un- 
less it  is  convertible  into  specie;  real  estate 
is  depreciating. 

The  wealthy  inhabitants  opposed  ...  all  |<aper  cur* 
reney,  from  the  apprehension  that  it  would  dejTerutfe ,  as  It 
had  done  III  New  Klutland.     /VaSbHiw,  AuMdiv.,  p.  112. 

depreciation  (dej-pre-shl-a'shon),  «.  f=  F.  df- 
prMatum  =  Pg.  depreciaeaa,  <  1..  as  if  "depre- 
«<jfi«(M.),  <  depretiare,  depreciate:  see  depnri- 
ate.]  1.  Theactof  lessening  or  bringing  down 
price  or  value.— 2.  A  fall  in  value  ;  reduction 
of  worth. 

This  dVpreebgrfon  of  their  funds.  Burke. 
Paper  continuos  to  bo  Issued  without  limit,  and  then 
comes  depreciofiin.       It.  Spenerr,  Social  KUtles,  p.  US. 

3.  A  belittling  or  rinsing  down  of  value  or 
merit;  conscious  undervaluation  or  underesti- 
mation of  the  merits  of  a  person,  .action,  or 
thing;  unfavorable  judgment  or  scant  praise: 
as.  he  is  much  given  to  the  rtcprcciufiois  of  even 
his  best  friends. 

I  have  twlvod  from  some  a  decree  of  credit  for  haviug 
rhijnrrMU 


/.iikiWh,  In  Raymond,  p.  SS. 
A  statue  of  Handel  by  RouMliac  was  erei  te.1  in  Vani 
hall  In  173H,  but  of  the  ireneral  depreciation  and  condetn* 
nation  of  his  music  there  emu  be  no  douhc 

Ucky.  Ecur.  in  lHtli  Cent.,  It. 

deprociatlve  (diJ-prO'shi-a-tiv),  a.  [<  depreci- 
ate +  -si-c7.1  Tending  to  depreciate  or  under- 
value; undervaluing  or  underrating. 

depredator  (dA-preVhi-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  dtfrrf. 
ciateur  =s  Hp.  de*precHuior  =  Pg.  deprectador  = 
It  disprejiflforc,  <  LI*  depretiatur,  <  deprttUirr. 
depredate:  a^edcjjrecsafc.]  One  who  depreci- 
ates. 

Ko  doubt,  ta  times  past,  klnss  have  been  the  moat  no. 
torlous  false  coiners  and  d*pr<riai»i*  of  the  currency,  but 
there  la  no  danger  of  tlie  like  being  done  in  modern  times, 
J* 


For  It  were  fitting  you  did  aee  how  1  live  when  I  am 
by  myselfe,  .  .  .  <fe).rr*es.fii..v  in*  (as  you  did)  at  a 
when  I  was  to  gralifle  so  many  curious 
,  /frWyn,  To  ' 

2.  To  apprehend;  learn. 

be  dtpr*Ketvl*d  by  experience.  Bacon,  JJi 

deprehensiblet  (dep-re-hen'si-bl),  a.  f<  L. 
depreheiu-ue,  pp.  of  fleprehenderc  (see  aepre- 
kend),  +  E.  -Me.]  Capable  of  being  discov- 
ered, apprehended,  or  understood.  Also  de- 
pre whblr.  E.  J'hiltips. 

deprehensiblenesst  (dep-rv-hen'si-bl-nes),  n. 
Capableness  of  being  caught  or  discovered. 
liailcif. 

deprehensiont  (dep-re-ben'shon),  m.  [=  Pg.  de- 
prthcmdo,  <  L.  iir/)rcaoMio(a-),  <  deprehendere, 
seize:  see  deprehend.]  A  cBtching  or  seizing 
unawares  ;  a  discovering.    K.  Phillips. 

Her  oV;/rrA«Mjtu>N  U  ms,le  an  aggravation  of  her  shame  ; 
such  ts  the  currupt  Judgment  of  the  world :  to  do  111  trou- 
bles not  nian,  but  to  lie  taken  In  doing  it. 

By  UaU.  Woman  tak 


iin  mer  =  Hp.  Pg.  ifei)ri«iir=  It.  deprimere),  press 
down,  <  de,  down,  +/irrfmere,  press:  see  prc**l. 
Cf.  compress,  express,  etc .]  I.  To  press  or  move 
make  lower;  bring  toalower  level: 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun;  to  depress 


as,  to  , 
the  eyo. 

rules*  an  age  loo  lute,  or  cold 
Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  Intended  wing 
Deprai'd.  Milton,  I'.  L,  iz.  An. 

2.  To  force  or  keep  down ;  cause  to  fall  to  or 
remain  in  a  low  or  lower  condition ;  lower  in 
vigor,  amount,  estimation,  etc. :  as,  to  depress 
stocks  or  the  price  of  merchandise;  business  is 
ileprcsned. 

In  any  other  man  this  had  been  boldness, 
Pray  depress  your  spirit. 
Beau,  and  PL,  Valetitlnlsn.  L  i. 


It  was. 


JoWm,  Vanity  of  Human 


L  177. 


I  have  now  a  plentiful  estate,  eiterual  ahliienc*;  what 
If  st  thin  moment  I  were  larrcft  of  all,  rltli.  r  by  fire  or 
drpvrd.lf.im  t  Sir  M.  ItaU,  AfmYllMia. 

To  guard  against  Ui«  drymt<tii..n*  of  birds  or  mice. 

l>.  «.  J»ifcAc«,  Wet  ttays. 

2.  Waste ;  consumption. — 3.  In  .Scot*  fcitc ,  the 
offense,  of  driving  away  numbers  of  cattle  or 
other  beasts  by  the  masterful  force  of  armed 
persons:  otherwise  called  hership. 
depredator  (dep're-da-tor),  n.  [=  F.  dipri- 
dateur  =  Hp.  Pg.  depredator  =  It.  depredatore, 
<  LL.  depredator,  <  depraxiari,  plunder:  see 
depredate.]  One  who  plunders  or  pillages;  a 
spoiler ;  a  waster. 

They  |brinny  and  colewortj  be  lioth  ureal  dryrtdatori 
of  the  earth,  and  one  of  Hum  »t«rvi  tli  tlw  other. 

Boom,  Nat.  IIM..  |  185. 

depredatory  <det>'r§-d*>-tc>-ri),  a.  {<  LL.  as  if 

'deprailatoriwi,  <  deprwdari,  plunder:  see  dejt. 
rrdalortuxd  depredate.]  Plundering;  spoiling; 
consisting  in  or  involving  pillage. 

'Ihev  are  a  stout,  well. made,  btdd,  warlike  rare  of  Bats 
pie,  redoubtable  neighbours  to  both  nalloiuofthe  Korfa.*, 
who  often  feel  the  effects  of  their  d«irnf«(..^  Incur-loii*. 

Com,  Voyages,  \  II.  v.  7, 

deprehendt  (dep-rf-hend'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  depre- 
liriuler,  deprendrc,  catch,  seize  (cf.  OF.  desjircn- 
dre,  with  prefix  <f>«-  priv..  let  go,  F.  de'prendre, 
separate,  detach),  ce  Hp,  diprender  s=  Pg.  depre- 
hendcr  =  It.  deprrntterr,  <  L.  deprehendere,  contr. 
deprendere,  seize  upon,  catch,  find  out,  <  de-  + 
prehendrre,  seize,  take :  see  prthend,  apprehend, 
comprehend,  reprehend.]  1.  To  catch;  take  un- 
awares or  by  surprise ;  seize,  as  a  person  com- 
mitting an  unlawful  act. 

As  If  thou  weri  persude, 
BasSI  to  the  act  of  some  light  slnne,  and  deprrAenvW  so. 

t'Aupman,  lii.i  I,  v. 

Ilefure  the  law  was  thoroughly  established,  when  Motes 
esme  down  from  God,  and  drprrktnded  the  jieople  In  thut 
idolatry  to  the  calf.  Donne,  Sermons,  I. 

He  Is  one  that  sneaks  from  a  good  action,  as  one  that 
had  pilferil  and  dare  not  lusUOe It,  and  to  more  bliuhlftg- 
ly  deynkendrd  In  this  then  others  In  sin. 

Bp.  tiarte,  Mlcnxosnsigrsiihlii,  A  Modest  Man. 


Burkt,  II  in:,  for  Ess,  on  the  Drama. 

Revolutions  of  opinion  and  feeling  .  .  .  during  the  last 
two  centuries  have  alternately  raised  and  dryrrtted  the 
standard  of  our  uational  morality,  ifacnufajr,  Leigh  Hunt. 

3.  To  weigh  upon;  lower  in  feeling;  make  dull 
or  languid ;  deject. 

t  of  man  U  ifepevss  d  with  raras, 
i  la  dispell  d  when  a  w««nan  appears. 

tors',  Beggar  s  opera,  t  1. 


that  his  spirits  were  depressed. 
BarAans,  lugoldBby  LeKei'da,  I.  1 


But  it  waa  only  natural  .  .  .  (that  they]  should  be  al- 
ternately elated  and  depressed  as  the  plot  went  on  dtachw- 
ing  itself  to  them.  Xac««u«i.v,  sir  ).  Mackintosh. 

4(.  To  depreciate ;  rate  meanly;  belittle. 

For  confidence.  It  Is  the  last  but  surest  remedy :  name- 
ly ,  to  dryrm  and  win  to  , leaplse  *  c££~ 

5t.  To  repress. 

I  swim  upon  their  sngers  b>  allay  'en. 

And,  like  a  calm,  dryrru  their  tell  Intentions.  „ 

Ft,  icher,  Lnys)  Suhjeet,  if.  1. 

6.  In        to  reduce  to  a  lower  degree,  aa  an 
equation- —  7f.  To  reduce  to  subjection ; 
power. 


watj  1 

Tliat  siuien  tfrpm 
Welnefe  of  al  the 


%.  A  |4trouncs  blcovnie 
west  ilea. 

.Sir  bVauviy.i*  and  lUe  linn,  A'niyAt  (E.  E.  T.  &.\  L  & 

St.  To  pardon ;  release ;  let  go. 

Hot  wulde  se,  LfJf  louely,  then  leue  me  grsnbs, 

,  your  prysoa,,,prir ^erl.  ^ray  hym  ^ 


depresst  (de-pres'),  a.   [<  L.  deprcssns,  pp.: 
depress,  r.J    Pressed  down ;  hollow  in  the  cen- 
ter; concave. 

If  Die  seal  tie  deprat  or  hollow,  'tis  lawful  to  wear,  but 
not  to  seal  with  it.  Hammond,  Works,  I.  ttt. 

Depressa  (de-pres'S),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  «f 
L.  dcprcHsus,  pp.,  depressed :  see  depress,  v.  J  In 
Lutreille's  system  of  classification,  the  fourth 
section  of  brachelytrous  pentamerous  Coleop- 
tera,  containing  such  genera  as  Aleorhara,  ete. 

depressant  (df  pres'ant),  n.  [<  depress  +  -anti.] 
X  n  *mi  c  if*  f  ft  H^tlAstiVOw 

The  bromides  have  been  considered  dcBbrtnators  and 
drpreuanlt.  Alien,  and  AruruL,  VI.  an. 

Depressaria  (den-re-sa'ri-S),  ».  [NL.,  <  L. 
liepressus,  pp.,  depressed:  see  depress,  v.]  A 
genua  of  moths,  family  J^nc'iftVr,  whose  cater- 
pillars do  great  mischief  to  various  umbellifer- 
ous plants,  as  carrots  and  parsnips,  when  left 
for  seed,  by  eating  off  the  flowers  and  < 
sometimes  also  boring  into  the  stems. 

depressed  {d^-prest'),  ;•.  a.  [Pp.  of  depress,  r.] 
1.  Pressed  down;  lowered;  put  on  a  level  with 
or  below  the  surface:  as,  a  dejiressed  railroad. 
Specifically  — 2.  In  nnaf.  and  toot.,  pressed 
downward,  or  flattened  from  above,  and  there- 
fore broader  than  high  :  as,  a  dejiressed  fish  — 
for  example,  tlie  skate;  the  liejiressed  bill  of  a 
bird,  as  that  of  the  swallow :  opposed  to  com- 
pressed.— 3.  Intuit.,  flattened  vertically ;  sunk 
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depressed 

plant  (one  whose  growth  is  lateral  rather  than 
upward).— 4.  In  Aer.,  surmounted  or  debrtiised. 
See  debrutsrtl.  [Hare.] 

.'i-h\),a.  [<rf>prrw +  -.«,.] 


depressibleide-pres' 

Capable  of  being  der 


TlKy  (hinged  teeth]  are,  however,  depmrihle  In  not  ill. 
rcctiononly.  Eneye.  Brit.,  XII.  AM. 

depressingly  (de-pros'lng-li),  adr.  In  a  de- 
pressing ruunncr. 

depression  (dc-presh'on),  n.  [<  ME.  dejtrex- 
»io*u,  <  OF.  tlcpresirion',  F.  dtprtmnon  =  Kp.  tie- 
predion  —  Pg.  tkpre**ti>  =  It.  deprewinnt,  <  L. 
depret»io(n-),  <  drprt**u*,  pp.  of  deprimere,  pre** 
down:  see  rlrprew.]  1.  The  act  of  pressing 
down,  or  the  state  of  being  pressed  down.  Spe- 
cifically—S.  In  tutron. :  (a)  The  sinking  of  the 
polar  star  toward  the  horizon,  as  the  observer 
recedes  from  the  pole  toward  the  equator.  (6) 
The  angular  distance  of  a  star  below  the  horizon , 
which  is  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  vertical  cir- 
cle passing  through  the  star  and  intercepted 
between  the  star  and  the  horizon. 

Ami  than  It  the  ifcprestiottn  ot  the  polo  antartik  :  tint  la 
to  mm,  than  la  the  pot  antartik  bynethe  the  orlsonte  tho 
same  iiuantite  of  space,  nelttvcr  mar  ne  lasse. 

Chauerr,  Astrolabe,  II.  z\ 

3.  In  gun,,  the  lowering  of  the  muzzle  of  a  gun, 
corresponding  to  the  raising  of  the  breech. — 

4.  In  »urg.,  a  kind  of  couching. — 8.  In  attune, 
the  lowering  or  flatting  of  n  tone:  denote*!  iu 
printed  music  by  a  or,  after  a  by  a  — 6. 
A  hollow ;  a  sinking  or  falling  in  of  a  surface ; 
a  forcing  inward:  as,  roughness  consisting  in 
little  protuberances  and  depressions  ;  the  de- 
pression of  the  skull. 

Should  lie  [one  horn  lilltul  |  draw  hit  han.)  over  s  plot  lire, 
where  all  In  smooth  ami  uniform,  he  would  never  l»c  atilc 
to  imagine  how  Uie  aaventl  prominences  and  depreerii.au 
ot  a  human  body  could  be  shown  on  a  plain  piece  of  can- 
vaa,  that  baa  lu  11  uo  unevelineaa  or  irregularity. 

A'errfator,  So.  116. 

7.  Figuratively,  tho  act  of  lowering  or  abasing: 
as,  the  depression  of  pride. 

Another  Terr  Important  moral  result  to  which  Mcctlciam 
largely  contributed  waa  the  deprettian  and  sometimes  al 
irn-t  the  extinction  ot  the  dlvic  virtuea. 

,  II.  US. 
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blrda  and  reptiles.  It  resemhlea  the  human  digastric  In 
function,  bat  not  In  appearaiKY.  Depressor  nerve,  au 
allrri'iit  branch  of  the  vagus,  running  lo  the  cardiac  plexus, 
which  when  stimulated  lowers  tho  yasomutor  tone.  — De- 
pressor paJpebrsB  tnfenorls,  the  depressor  of  the  low- 
er eyelid,  a  tniurlc  which  in  many  animals,  but  not  in  man. 
serves  to  pull  down  the  lower  eyclld. 

depreter  (dep're-tcr),  n.  [Origin  unknown.] 
I'lastcring  made  to  imitate  tooled  ashler-work. 
It  la  flrsl  pricked  up  anil  floated,  aa  for  art  or  stucco, 
and  then  amall  atouea  are  forced  on  dry  from  a  buard. 

K.  a.  Kniaht. 

depriment  (dep'ri-roent),a.  [<  L.  dejtrimes(t-)*. 
ppr.  of  deprimere,  press  down :  see  depress.] 
Serving  to  depress :  specifically  applied  to  cer- 
tain muscles  which  pull  downward,  as  the  rec- 
tus inferior  ocnli,  which  draws  down  the  eye- 
ball.   [Hare  or  obsolete.] 

deprisuret  (de-pri'zur),  it.  [<  K.  depriser,  un- 
dervalue (see  disprizc),  +  -lire.]  Low  esteem  ; 
contempt ;  disdain. 

deprivable  (de-pri'va-bl),  a.  [<  drpn'ir  + 
-elide.]    Liable  to  be  deprived,  " 


depth 

He  ITtobert  South]  was  ordained  by  one  of  the  deprived 
Wallop*  In  IIKM.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev..  II.  It, 

4.  To  hinder  from  possessing  or  enjoying;  de- 
bar; withhold. 
God  hath  denri  eerf  her  ol  wisdom.  Job  xxxtx.  1 7. 

me  that  I  apent  there  deprived  me  of  the 
Corynf,  Crudities,  1-  1  lu. 


I'jioii  surmise  .  .  .  they  gsthcr  that  the 
enjoy  them  |certain  grant*  and  tolerattnnal 
w  rocigf  ully,  and  are  deprivahie  at  all  hours ! 

//oarer,  Ecclca.  Polity,  r.  |  si. 

Or  elae  make  kings  aa  mutable,  censurable,  deprivahie, 
and  liable  to  all  kinda  of  punishments.  1'rynne. 


deprival  (dtj 
Deprivation. 


pri  val), 
[Rare.] 


[<  deprtre  +  -a/.] 


8.  A  sinking  of  the  spirits ; 

"  jess;  want  of  courage  on 
Hon  of  the  mind. 


a  state 


-  LainlMrrt,  in  great  itrpnuaion  of  spirit,  twice  prayd  him 
to  let  him  escape,  but  when  he  aaw  he  could  not  protall, 
•nl.niitted.  ihsaer,  t  harien  II.,  an.  16BO. 

9.  A  low  state  of  strength;  physical 
tion 

1 1  tends  to  mince  the  patient's  stretnrtb  very  much,  and. 
If  pvr«l*t*nt  lor  any  considerable  time,  almost  invariably 
occaalutia  fatal  lieoressiois. 

M  eat,  Inaeaars  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  m. 

10.  A  state  of  dullness  or  inactivity:  as,  de- 
pression of  trade ;  commercial  dtitrcjuio*  An- 
ils of  depression,  the  anale  by  which  a  stratzlit  lino 
drawn  from  the  eye  to  any  object  dips  below  the  horUon. 
See  i  t  -  Barometric  depression,  a  relatively  low  state 
of  tlielarulneKr.due  toditniiiUbed  atmospheric  pressure. 

Depression  of  an  equation,  in  uJ.; ,  the  reduction  of 
It  to  a  lower  decrae,  by  dlvtdlim  lutri  sides  of  II  by  a  com- 
mon factor  -Byn.  8. 1'avlty,  ludeiiuttlon.  dent.— T.  Ilu- 
mlllatiiin,  fall.  — t.  Melancholy,  despondency, 
depressive  (d^-pres'iv),  a.  [=  OF.  depremif, 
F.  deprmnif;  as  dtyrrst  +  -err.]  Able  or  tend- 
ing to  depress  or  cast  down. 


May  liberty,  .  .  . 
the  keen  deymrit*  North  deacenda, 
Still  spread,  exalt,  and  actuate  your  powers.  rA.onson, 

depre&alvcnesg  (d^-pres'iv-nes),  «.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  depressive ;  tendency  to  depress. 

To  all  his  .  .  .  troubles,  moreover,  must  be  mtdcil  this 
ortitlnualulMof  ill  health,  and  Ita  colicinilunt  i/e/«n-sn><. 
pvxs.  CaWjW',  Misc.,  IV.  tit. 

depressor  (de-pres'or),  a.  [=  Sp.  deprenor  — 
IV.  ofcj>r«u)or,  <  NL.  Sei<rcssor,  <  L.  depraaus,  pp. 
of  deprimere,  press  uown:  see  (/e/>rr»».J  1, 
One  who  presses  down ;  an  oppressor. 

T1h>  ureatcst  ittfMtmm  of  iSrst's  irron-,  sml  the  advancers 
of  men  s  abilities,  wen-  I't-lattias  and  I  rlmtlns. 

-thp.  t'uktr,  Kcliulutt  of  the  -trie.  Irish,  11. 

2.  PI.  dcprcJiiMtrcji  (dep-re-so'rez).  In  nmit., 
a  muscle  thut  depresses  or  draws  down :  as, 
the  depre**nr  sngttli  oris  (the  muscle  which 
draws  down  the  corner  of  the  mouth). — 3.  In 
due;/, ,  no  inslrument  like  a  curved  spatula  used 
fur  reducing  or  pushing  a  protruding  part  into 
place.  Depressor  aJ»  nasi,  a  »«.  le  of  the  tare  which 
dr»»»  down  the  n..«nl>.  Depressor  ansull  oris,  <* 
fvisa>7wuirij  meitti,  a  tuus^lc  o(  the  fax-e  w  hkn  draw  *  down 
Uw  corner  ot  the  m. hi  Hi.  -  Depressor  labll  Inferlorls. 

or  ■^MUlrttlxu  menfi,  a  muscle  of  '.lie  f*cr  uhii  b  ilni^  s  <J"wn 

the  hmer  lip.— Depressor  nuuidlbulay.  the  depressor  of 
tli  liishdlble.  a  mil*  le  which  dentcsM-s  I  be  lower  Jaw  slid 
thus  aaslsU  In  opeiiinu  the  iimiuUi  In  litany  vertebrates,  aa 


The  defrirol  of  s  siitht 
Of  future  sovereignly. 

CAuiisuiin,  Revenue  for  Hononr,  111.  i 

deprivation  (dep-rl-vft'shgn),  «.    [<  ML.  f/e- 

iiriinfioi w-),  <  drprirare,  deprive:  see  deprirv.] 
.  The  act  of  depriving;  a  taking  away. 

htprimlian  of  civil  rights  la  a  specie*  of  ttenal  indie, 
tlon.     Sir  U.  C.  Vein's,  Authority  In  Mailers  of  Opinlun. 

2.  The  stato  of  being  deprived;  loss;  want; 
bereavement. 

Fools  whose  end  Is  destruction  and  eternal  deprivation 
of  beltiK.  Vrnllrp. 

3.  Degradation  from  office,  rank,  or  position  ; 
deposition :  now  used  chiefly  of  the  deposition 
of  a  bishop  or  other  clergyman.  This  Is  of  two 
kinds  :  ifeavimfuiis  a  ansrSeio,  i»  deprivation  of  living;  or 
preferment ;  ami  oVjoieeium  ab  c-jScmi,  or  deprivation  of 
onler,  otherwise  called  de/mntien  or  degradation.  • 

Hence  Imply  It  was  that  Assuerus  would  needs  niake 
shew  of  Vashtl  the  Queene  In  hU  majrnincrnt  feast,  which 
occasioned  her  dep riuatvm  and  Esters  succession. 

/'MreAixs.  Pilgrimage,  p.  ST t. 

^pri^^^t  d^ructbin  of^ueen, 

Tllere  had  been  recent  ItnUnres  of  Uie  deprivation  of 
hbh"|is)  by  a  senten.T  of  the  Wlun  ;  and  tbousli  we  have 
no  record  of  such  a  step,  w  o  may  gather  that  Robert  waa 
himself  deprived  of  his  see. 

J.  K.  Green,  Conq.  of  Em.,  p.  SID. 
They  [the  civil  courts]  would  enforce  the  ifeprisixTMut 
of  a  Wealeyan  minister  by  the  antlioritlea  of  hla  own 
communion  for  preaching  In  an  Anglican  pulpit. 

//.  .V.'Ojmlsam,  Short  Studies,  p.  SrT. 

derivative  (di-p'ri-vft-tiv),  a.  [<  oVprt'rr  + 
■etlivt,  Cf.  prtrufire.]  Depriving  or  tending  to 
deprive  or  divest  of  property,  office,  etc  [Rare,] 

deprive  (dP-priv'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  oVprirevi, 
ppr.  dfpririNff.  [<  MK.  aepritvn,  <  OF.  ttcprirer 
?  ML.  deprirare,  deprive  of  office,  depose,  <  L. 
de-  +  prirarv,  deprive,  pp.  priratus,  separate, 
private  :  see  private,  prtrofion.]  If.  To  take 
away ;  end ;  injure  or  destroy. 

Tli  honour  to  deprive  dishonoured  life. 

SAak.,  I.uen-ee,  L  USo. 
Melancholy  hath  deprived  their  Judgment* 

Jlr-tiaald  .Seat. 

2.  To  divest;  strip;  bereave:  as,  to  drprtre 
one  of  paiu,  of  siglit,  of  property,  of  children, 
etc 


.    i  bts  face  I  sltall  be  hid.  deprived 
His  bleased  countenance.        Milan,  V.  L.,  xi.  316. 

=  Byn,  2.  To  dispossess,  strip,  rob,  » 

deprivemeiitt  (dA-priv'mgnt), 
-me-ul.]    The  act  of  depriving,  i 
being  deprived ;  deprivation. 

Our  Leslies,  undenrolng  no  such  taw  of  i 
can  have  no  right  to  any  »uch  compensation. 
Milan,  Means  to  Remove  Hirelings  out  of  I 

The  widower  may  lament  n 
of  so  many  drpn'reuien/s. 

Sir  P.  Hyeavt.  Pres.  Slate  of  Greek  and  Armenian 
(Churrliea,  p.  sns. 

depriver  <df-pri '  v* r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
deprives,  takes  away,  divesta,  or  bereavea. 

SaSahaa  !  k  ,h°*t  af"'  ^ 

kh  *»tk  'TJ,"'^^  pn,,,,,,  etc ,  p.  3S, 

de  profundig  (tli  pnVfun'dis).  [L.,  out  of  the 
depths :  de,  of ;  profundi*,  abl.  pL  of  pro/ssufaira, 
depth:  see  profound,  >•.]  Out  of  the  depths: 
the  first  two  words  of  the  Latin  version  of  the 
130th  I'salra,  which  in  the  Koman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  churches  is  one  of  the  seven  peni- 
teutiel  psalms:  often  useil  (with  capitals)  as  a 
name  for  this  |>salm. 

deproperatlont  (dif-prop-e-r*'8h«n),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  *rf>propeTflfio(».).  <  depntperare,  make  haste, 
<  de-  +  vroperarr,  hasten:  see  properate.]  A 
making  haste  or  speed.  Bailey, 

deproetratet  (de-proa'trat),  a. 
frafc]  Extremely  prostrate;  very  low; 


i  tongue,  i 


deprovincialize  (de-pro-vin'shal-iz),  r.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  dejirorineutlizrd,  ppr.  drprorincializino. 
[<  df-  pri  v.  +  provincialize.]  To  divest  of  pro- 
vincial characteristics;  expand  the  views  or  in- 
terest* of. 

The  camp  ia  drprarinrializinij  na  very  fast, 

O.  W.  Uotnee,  Old  Vol.  of  Life.  p.  10. 


The  country  hail  grown  rich,  Ita 
and  wealth  did  lis  natural  work  in  u 


In  hla  (William  I.'s| 


Archbishop  of  ran- 


terbury,  was  for  divers  t'auses  de,«ired  of  his  Dignity, 
anil  kept  private  all  his  life  after  In  the  rustle  of  Win- 
cheater.  Baler.  Chronicles,  p.  ax 

Most  happy  he 
Wbi*se  least  ilellulit  sillficelh  lo  denWpn 
Remembrance  of  all  (iwliia  which  hliu  opprest. 

S,~n*rr. 

As  he  (the  prime  minlsterl  conies  Into  power  without 
any  formal  election  or  nomination,  so  he  can  be  deprx i-ed 
of  power  without  any  formal  ile|>osllion. 

E.  A.  Freeman.  Amer.  Lecls.,  p.  IN. 

Hence  —3.  To  divest  of  office ;  degnide.  .See 
deprimtitin,  3. 

deprived  him.  It 'should  dial  au  hundred  men  s  lives'     '  ' 

/hr/i.n. 

ne  lllesth  of  Wurcesterl  was  called  liefi.re  the  council 
Feliruary  ami  sflvr  a  montli  conimitted  to  tbr  I'U-e t, 
where  he  remained  to  the  eml  of  the  reign :  and  before 
the  r vigil  came  to  an  end  he  was  deprited. 

H.  W.  Ituan,  Hist,  t'hurthot  lUig,,  xtIL 


lerre  waa  large, 
C  life  softer  and 
more  worldly,  commerce  in  dcjiruriMciafiriix?  the  minds 
of  those  engaged  In  It. 

Lairell.  Among  my  Books,  1st  sej- .  p.  tS!. 

dept.    A  contraction  of  department. 

depth  (depth),  n.  [<  ME.  depthe  (not  in  AS.) 
—  D.  diepte  rs  Icel.  dypt  =  Dan.  dybde  —  (loth. 
diujyitha,  depth :  with  formative -th.  <  ME.  <f>p, 
E.  deep :  Bee  deep,  a.,  and  ef.  deep, «.]  1.  Deep- 
ness; distance  or  extension,  as  measured — on 
From  the  surface  or  top  downward :  opposed  to 
height :  as,  the  depth  of  tho  ocean,  of  a  mine,  a 
ditch,  etc. 

As  f'T  men,  they  had  buildings  In  many  places  higher 
than  the  depth  of  the  water.  Daean, 

Iter  (the  ship's]  DrptA  from  the  Breadth  Is  18  Feet  and 
four  Inches.  Hatred,  Letters,  1.  vt_  u. 

(•)  Upward  or  forward  from  the  point  of  view: 
as,  the  depth  of  the  sky.  (c)  From  without 
inward,  or  from  the  front  to  the  rear:  as,  tho 
depth  of  a  wound ;  the  rlepf*  of  a  building.— 

2.  A  deep  place,  literally  or  figuratively;  an 
abyss;  the  sea. 

live  dejth  closed  me  round  about  Jonah  IL  t, 

Wolsey.  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depthe  and  shoals  of  honour. 

ilittx*-.  Hen.  VIII.,  Hi  s. 

The  false  (Ides  skim  o'er  the  cover  d  land, 
And  seamen  with  dissembled  depthi  he-tray. 

KryoVix 

3.  The  deepest,  innermost,  or  most  central  part 
of  anything;  the  part  most  remote  from  the 
boll^lInn•  or  outer  limits:  as,  the  depth  of  win- 
ter or  of  night ;  in  the  depth*  of  a  jungle  or  a 
forest. 

The  Karl  id  N'ewcuaile.  In  the  rfrprA  of  whiter,  rescued 
the  city  ot  Vork  from  the  rel-  l. 

Cla/nxdon,  Oreat  Kshelllon. 

4.  Abstruseness;  obscurity,  that  which  is  not 
easily  explored:  as.  the  depth  of  a  science. 

Tlwre  are  grcaler  <f»).rAj  and  olncnrltlrs  In  an  rlahoraie 
and  wi  ll  written  pii  .f  iHMiscnse.  than  III  the  most  ab- 
struse trs,  r  ,.t  >.  bis.l  divinity.  Add>»*x.  Whig  Examiner 

5.  Immensity;  infinity;  : 


i  >  ihe  de,th  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  sml  know. 
l«4ff»of  {*>■!  Kom.  xl.  U. 

Tenrs  from  Ihe  desgA  of  some  divine  despair. 

TVanysna.  I*rinc«aa.  It. 
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profundity;  extent  of  pene- 
,  or  of  the  capacity  of  penetrating:  as, 
depth  of  understanding ;  tltplh  of  skill. 


He  WU  B  mail  tt: 

■  Irriiil  drj4h  :  a  disced 
tt  muter  of  his  own. 


1  e fnlued  with  a  clear  and  won- 
of  other*  m  ii  i  iin,  and  very  much 

Rise  and  Progress  of  (Maker*,  v. 


The  splendid  colouringof  Uie  Flemish  artists  cover*  but 
doe*  nut  ronceal  tba  eiiUre  want  of  uVjrfA,  of  Imagination, 
of  spiritual  vlaluii. 

F.  T.  i'ui/rare,  Nineteenth  Century.  XXIII.  64. 

7.  In  painting,  darkness  and  richness  of  tone: 
as.  great  depth  of  eolor. —  8.  In  logic,  the  quan- 
tity of  comprehension ;  the  totality  of  those  at- 
tributes which  an  idea  involves  in  itself,  and 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  it  without 
destroying  it.  This  use  of  the  word  was  bor- 
rowed by  Hamilton  from  certain  late  Greek 
writers. 


Hy  the  Informed  dtpiX  oi 
nutlet  Ion 


of  a  term,  I  mean  all  the  real 
haracter*  (In  contradiction  to  mere  names)  which  can  be 
predicated  of  tt  (with  logical  truth  on  the  whole)  In  a 
aupposed  state  of  Information:  no  character  being  count- 
ed twice  over  knowingly  In  the  ■apposed  state  of  Infor- 
mation. The  depth,  tike  the  breadth,  may  be  certain  or 
doubtful,  actual  or  potential.  By  tbe  essential  depth  of  a 
term,  I  mean  the  really  conceivable  qualities  predicated 
of  It  In  its  definition.  Substantial  depth  is  the  real  con- 
crete form  which  tielong*  to  everything  of  which  a  term 
Is  predieable  with  absolute  truth.  C.  &  Pdrrt. 

Beyond  one's  depth,  in  water  too  deep  fur  safety;  hence, 
beyond  one's  ability  ur  mean*. 

I  hare  ventur'd. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  k>  of  glory  j 
Bat  far  twyosuf  asy  efeirfA.     Shak.,  Ben.  VIII.,  IB.  f_ 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know ; 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go; 
1  sot  bryond  your  ifrptfA,  but  lie  lUacreeC 

Pope,  Essay  on  CrltlcUm,  L  Ml, 

Depth  Of  a  sail,  Uie  slie  of  a  sail  between  the  brail  and 

tlie  foot-rope.  I!  is  also  called  the  drop  or  Aoist.  Depth 
Of  the  hold.  In  snl>e«M/(fin/r.  Uie  depth  front  Uie  upper 
side  of  the  lower  deck-beams  to  the  upper  side  of  the  Door 
I  penetrating 
■ai  ire  r 

i  distinct ueaa. 


Xatm 


tluiiwra.— Focal  depth,  the 
— that  Is,  the  vertical ran  ' 
object,  a  scene,  etc.,  rtewi 


1,  tbe  penetrating  power  of  a  leu* 
nge  through  which  the  parts  of  sn 
wed  by  Uie  lens  are  seel,  with  sat. 

.1  To 


depthen  (dep'thn),  r.  t.    [<  depf*  + 
increase  the  depth  of;  deepen.  —  , 
tool.  (•)  A  countersink  used  to  make  a  hole 
A  tool  used  by  watchmaker*  In  gaging  Uie 
pivot- holes  In  movement-plate*. 

depthless  (depth'les),  a.    [<  depth 
Wanting  depth;  shallow. 
Notion*,  the  depthlest  abstraction*  of  fleeting 


+  -fast.] 


de pur ant  (dcp'$-rant),  a.  and  *>.    [<  ML.  de- 

puran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  titpurr.r,  ;  gee  depurate.]  L 
a.  Removing  impurities;  depurative. 

13.  ».  That  which  t— 
as  a  medlcino. 

depurate  (dep'ft-rat),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  depu- 
rated, ppr.  depurating.  [<  ML.  depuratut,  pp. 
of  depurare,  purify:  see  depure.]  1.  To  pnri- 
fv;  free  from  Impure  or  heterogeneous  matter; 
clarify;  cleanse. 

(Iiemlstry  enabling  u*  to  depurate  bodle*,  and  In  some 
measure  to  anallte  thsm.  BnsVr. 

I  .  .  .  doubt  whether  .  .  .  war*  ...  do  not  *erve,  as 
motion  to  waters,  to  depurate  state*  of  ...  a  great  num- 
ber of  vice*.      Ovtdmilh,  11 1st.  beven  Years' War,  I'ref. 

2.  [The  prefix  de-  taken  as  priv.]  To  render 
impure.  [Rare.] 

Priestley  began  hy  ascertain!] 
animals  was  purified  by  plant*. 

depurate*  (dep'O-rat),  a.  [<  ML.  dejmratu*, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Cleansed;  pure:  as,  "a 
very  depurate  oil,"  Boyle,  Works,  II.  200. 

dopuration  (dep-ft-ri'shon),  «.  f=  F.  depura- 
tion —  Pr.  depuraeio  —  S[>.  dejturaeion  =  Pg. 
depuraeSo  =  It.  depurazione,  <  ML.  as  if  'tfe- 
puratio(,n-),  <  depurare,  purify:  see  dejturatc.] 
The  act  of  purifying,  clarifying,  or  cleansing; 
a  freeing  from  feculent,  Impure,  or  heterogene- 
ous matter:  as,  the  depuration  of  a  fluid  or  of 
a  wound. 

The  ventilation  and  depuration  of  the  blood,  ...  one 
of  the  principal  and  constant  uses  of  respiration.  fJoytV. 

depurative  (dep'fi-ra-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  dtpu- 
ratif=  Ft.  depuratiu  =  It,  depurativo;  as  depu- 
rate +  -tre.J  L  a.  Cleansing;  tending  to  or 
connected  with  the  removal  of  impurities. 

Tlie  function  of  the  segmental  organ  had  been  shown  to 
be  excretory,  rfrpwrufire.    Micro*.  Science,  XXVIII.  Z3U. 

II.  n.  That  which  cleanses  or  purines;  spe- 
cifically, in  met!.,  formerly,  a  remedy  supposed 
to  purify  the  blood  or  humors.  < 
depurator  (dop'u-ra-ter),  n.  I  =  It.  depuratore; 
as  depurate  +  +r.]  One  who  or  that  which 
cleanses.  Specifically  -(a)  In  wssd..  a  dnpurant  or  de- 
purative- 

Ttie  reineJIe*  Indicated  to  correct  constructive  diseases 
•re  chiefly  depuratore  and  nutrients, 

Alien,  and  Xeurat.,  VI.  MO. 


II*  .  .  .  had  tiiuulred  about  the 
of  the  deputation,  certainly,  bnt  n 
tt ;  said  he  sometime*  took  out  a  g 

The  gam 
granted  by 
termed  a  i 


dopucelatet  (df-pu'se-Mt),  v.  t.  [<  F.  depuoder 
(<  de-'priv.  +  pueelle,  a  maid:  see  pucel,  pu- 
erile) +  E.  fte3:]  To  deflower;  rob  of  virgin- 
ity.   Cotgrare;  Bailey. 

depudlcatet  (df-pu'di-kat),  r.  f. ;  prat,  and  pp. 
depudieated,  ppr.  drpudieatinq.  [<  LL.  depudi- 
eatus,  pp. of  dejmdiettre, <  L.  rtr- priv.  +  puditnu, 
chaste,  modest.]    To  deflower;  ravish.  W'or. 

depudoratet  (d6-pu'd6-r»t),  r.  t.  t<  L.  de- 
priv.  +  pudor,  shame,  +  E.  -ale*.]  To  render 
void  of  shame. 

Partly  depudorated  rw  hocoroo  so  robl  of  shame  a*  that, 
though  they  do  percele*.  yet  they  will  obstinately  and 
impudently  deny  tlie  plainest  things. 

CuduvrtA,  Intellectual  SysUro,  p.  19i 


(t)  An  apparstus  dealxned  to  assist  the  eipulstnu  ot  mnr- 
bid  matter  through  tbc  escrctoryduct*  the  skin.  This 
Is  accomplished  by  withdrawing  from  the  surface  of  the 
I •  uly  the  natnral  pressure  of  the  air.  (c)  A  machlno  fur 
■  I  canting  and  preparing  cotton  for  spinning,  Invented  In 


[<  de-  priv.  +  pulp 
An  apparatus  for  freeing  from  pulpy 


depulner  (df-pul'per),  n 

matter.    See  the  extract. 

The  term  depulptr  ha*  been  applied  to  a  class  of  appa- 
ratus rendered  ue«*«*ry  by  the  limlilllly  of  the  ordinary 


depuratoryt  <dep'v-rf-t«-ri),  a-  and  n.    [»  F. 
depuratoire  —  Bp.  Pg.  It.  depuratorio ;  as  de- 
purate +  -ory.]    L  a.  Cleansing;  purifying. 
II.  n.  That  which  puriHea.  Sydenham. 

depuret  <de-pur'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  depuren,  <  OF. 
depurer,  F'.  dtpurcr  =  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  depurar  =  It. 
depurare,  <  ML.  depurare,  purify,  <  L.  de,  off 
(taken  as  intensive),  +  vurare,  make  pure,  < 
pnrus,  pure :  see  pure.  Of.  depurate.]  To  make 
pure;  cleanse;  purge. 

Tf0!!3  It^n5i'1ro"*U'-b^-TLlyi1^*  dbuuld'  J,w  "  u 


he  .halt  be 


We 


filters  t»i  completely  ninove  Uie  lint 
the  Juice  (of  bee  Is  J.  Spvm'  fr 


depulaationt  (de-pul-sa'shon) 
*ti(yit/safio(i*-),  <  depuharr, 
drive  or  thrust  away,  <  de,  away,  +"i>M<We, 


pulpy  maiUrs  from 
Atonn/.,  p.  IsaS. 


n, 

pp. 


[<  L.  as  if 
depuLiatutt, 


de  purgatory  t  (de-per'giy-to-ri),  a. 
'depurgatortue,  <  drpurgatue, 


dri 


[<  L.  depultut,  pp.  of 
see  depel  and  pulse.] 


Cf.  rfeputV.]  A 
S  or  driving  away ;  a  repelling.  Bailey, 

1727. 

depulsef  (dft-puls')i  *  <■ 

depeilere,  drive  away : 
To  drive  away.  Cocier 
depulsiont  (d§-pul'shon),  tt.  [<  L.  dtpulsioln-), 
a  driving  away,  <  depeilere,  depulsus,  drive 
away:  see  dr pulse.]  A  driving  or  I* 
away;  expulsion. 

Tlie  erroor  or  weakness*  of  the  Bnrgunditn 
and  her  I'erkin,  suttcring  their  enemy  In  this  sort  to 
puruey  for  hi*  owue  secnrtl 


ir  and  thrtr  deputeivn 
Speed,  lien.  VIL,  IX.  XX.  I  38. 

depulsoryt  (dS-pul'so-ri),  a.    [<  L.  depulsori 
serving  to  avert,  <  'depultor,  one  who  drh 
away,  <  depeilere,  drive  away:  see  dettulte.] 
Driving  or  thrusting  away;  averting.  Anrwt. 


Making  supplication  and  prayer 
oanea  of  certalue  depuunne  *»crl 
f/oUunn/,  tr.  of  Ainmlai 


unto  the  | 
Ammlsnus  ! 


ibyUie 


the  treasnrc* 

Jfore,  Work*,  p.  sou. 

[<  L.  as  ir 
,  pp.  of  depmrgare, 
cleanse,  purge,  <  de,  off,  +  purgare,  purge :  see 
purge.  ]  Purging ;  serving  to  cleanse  or  purify, 
depurltiont  (dep-u-riah'gn),  n.    An  improper 
form  of  depuration.  Craig. 
deputable  (dep'tt-ta-bl),  a.  [<  depute  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  or  fit  to  be  deputed. 

A  man  deputable  to  the  London  Parliament. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  K*. 

deputation  (dep-fl-ta'ahqn  \  n.    [<  ME.  rfeirti- 
tation  =  D.  deputdtie  —  <!.  Dan.  Rw.  deputation, 
<  F.  deputation  =  Sp.  diputaeion  —  Pg.  depu- 
>  as  It.  deputasione,  <  ML.  as  if  'deputa- 
»-),  <  d«*sfare,  pp.  deputatus,  s«deet,  ap- 
int:  see  depute.]    1.  Ap(>o!ntmeiit  or  au- 
ority  to  represent  or  act  for  another  or  others. 

We  hire  .  .  .  given  hi*  drjruraiion  all  the  organ* 
Of  our  own  power.  Shot.,  M.  for  M.,  L  1. 

The  favonrltea  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here, 
Wlwn  lie  was  personal  In  the  Iriah  war. 

Skak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  It.  t. 

to  offices  of  power  and  <llJn,,)'  | 


2.  The  person  or  persons  authorized  to  repre- 
sent or  act  for  another  or  others:  as,  the  local 
societies  were  represented  by  large  deputations. 
— 3.  In  Eng.  forestry  law,  formerly,  a  license 
conferring  the  rights  of  a  gamekeeper.  Bee 
the  extracts. 

would  be  glad 
made  no  great  point  ot 
took  out  a  gon.  Imt  never  tilled. 
Jane  Aurttu,  Persuasion,  ill. 

imekeeper  w-a*  g  tnan  appointed  by  a  document 
a  turd  of  a  manor  under  statutory  authority, 
sfrtittfaruift.  This  deputation  enabled  htm  to 
kill  game  within  the  manor,  and  exercise  the  statutory 
power*  of  a  gamekeeper  under  Uie  Act*  for  Uie  preserva- 
tion of  game :  but  tt  est  nrcesasry  that  his  name  should 
be  entered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or 
division  where  the  manor  was,  who,  on  payment  of  la, 
gave  him  a  cerUttcate  of  registration. 

&  Dawetl,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  n 

depntatort  (dep*a-ta-tor), «.  [<  ML.  as  if  *rf#- 
P  km  for,  <  L.  deputare,  pp.  deputatus,  select,  de- 
pute: see  depute.]  One  who  deputes ;  one  who 
grants  deputation.  Loeke. 
depute  (de-puf),  r.  f. :  pret.  and  pp.  deputed, 
ppr.  if- j.u ii.,i.  [(  MK.  deputen,  impute,  =  D. 
deputeren  =  O.  deputiren  =  Dan.  depuUre  =  Sw. 
drpMfeTO,  <  OF.  def>uter,  F.  dejiuter  =  8p.  rft- 

£ufar  —  Pg.  deputar  =  It.  deputare,  depute,  < 
■  deputare,  cut  off,  prune  down,  count  among, 
LL.  also  destine,  allot,  ML.  also  select,  ap- 
point, <  de,  off,  +  putare,  cleanse,  prune,  also 
estimate*  think.  Cf.  enmpute,  counts,  repute.', 
1.  To  appoint  as  a  substitute  or  agent  ;  I 
and  send  with  a  special  commission  or  aut 
ity  to  act  in  the  name  of  a  principal. 

There  la  no  man  deputed  ot  the  king  to  hear  the*. 

■2  Mm.  XV.  3. 

The  bishop  may  depute  a  priest  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment. jfyfi/«,  Parergun. 

St.  To  set  aside  or  apart ;  assign. 

The  moat  consplrnons  place*  In  cltlea  an  usually  de- 

puled  tar  the  erection  of  statue*.  Harm*. 

3.  To  assign  to  a  deputy;  transfer:  aa,  he  de- 
puted his  authority  to  a  substitute. 

If  tegislstlte  authority  Is  ifrpsiied,  II  follows  that  thoa* 
fn  mi  whi  nn  It  proMmti  are  the  masters  of  those  on  whom 
It  t*  conferred.  U.  Symetr,  Social  StaUca.  p.  iaL 

4f.  To  impute. 

The  aposttl  .  .  .  ahewith  neiUitr  thurg  hi*  rlxtfulnea** 
hau*  this  d esc ruc.J,  but  al  what  euere  to  be  depute  to  the 
grace  of  Uod.  pypcf  i/,  Prt>l.  to  Romans. 

depute  (dep'Qt),  n.  [<  depute,  r.  Cf.  oypiiiy.] 
A  deputy :  as,  a  sheriff  depute  or  an  advocate 
depute.  [Scotch.] 

The  fashion  of  every  depute  carrying  til*  own  shell  on 
hi*  back  In  the  torn  of  hi*  own  carriage  I*  a  ptcc*  of  very 
modem  dignity.  I  myself  rode  circuits,  when  I  waa  advo- 
cate-dVpuO,  between  1SU7  and  1810. 

Lard  Cockbura,  Memoir*. 

deputize  (dep'u-tiz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deputized, 
ppr.  deputizing.  [<  depute  or  deputy  +  -<_•<";  an 
unnecessary  substitute  for  depute.]  I.  fraag. 
To  appoint  as  doputy;  empower  to  act  for 
another,  as  a  sheriff;  depute.    fU.  S.] 

It  I*  only  leanied  foreigner*,  who  desire  to  study  our 
Institutions,  thst  suppose  tbe  affaire  of  the  itaUou  are 
governed  by  a  arrle*  of  deputtoad  expressions  originating 
In  tbe  town  meeting  and  working  upward. 

.V.  A.  Met.,  CXXXIX.  106. 

II.  intrant.  To  act  as  a  deputv.    [U.  8.] 
.before  that  deputy  tdep'ti-ti),  n.  and  a.    [fcarly  mod.  E. 
surcsottiod.    deputte.  ttebute,  <  OF.  depute,  F.  deputf  =  Sp. 

diputado  =  Pg.  deputado  =  It.  deputato,  <  ML. 


(»sL  Pumlvanx  p.  B. 


deputatus,  a  deputy,  prop.  pp.  of  deputare,  de- 

?ute:  see  depute.]  I.  «.:  pi.  deputies  (-fix). 
.  A  person  appointed  or  elected  to  act  for  an- 
other or  others ;  one  who  exercises  an  office  in 
another's  right ;  a  lieutenant  or  substitute. 

The  vicar  and  debate  of  Christ 

J.  L'dail,  On  Bevelatlon*  xviL 

Be  hath  committed  this  other  office  of  preserving  In 
lheslUiful  cousUtuttou  the  inner  man.  which  may  be  term'd 
the  spirit  of  tbe  soul,  to  hi*  spiritual  uVpwfy,  the  minister 
ol  each  Congregation.    Jf dfuit,  Church-Uovernment,  II.  a 

Specifically — 3.  One  deputed  to  represent  a 
body  of  electors;  one  elected  to  the  office  of 
representative:  as.  the  deputies  to  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Each  district  ha*  now  It*  respective  deputy  to  the  gen- 
eral diet,  although  Uie  canton  has  but  one  vote,  and  con- 
sruucnUy  loses  1U  voice  if  the  tw  o  deputies  are  of  different 
opinion*.  J.  Adam,,  Work*.  IV.  31s. 


people  -  that  there  it  a  piece  of  I  . 
lies  to  possess  certain  powers  —  these  circumstances  la 
themselve*  constitute  no  security  for  good  government. 

Maca ula$,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 

3.  In  Mir.  one  who  by  authority  exercise*  an- 
other's office  or  some  function  thereof,  in  the 
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deputy 

name  or  place  of  the  principal,  hut  hag  no  in- 
terest in  the  office.  A  deputy  m»y  In  general  perform 
all  the  funclionsof  his  principal,.*  those specially  deputed 
to  htni.butaannot  again  depute  bis  powers.  Hpeciriciill)  — 
(a|  A  subordinate  ofllcer  authorised  to  act  In  piece  of  the 

CdpeJ  ofncer,as,  for  instance,  lo  his  alieenic.  ltanthor- 
toeierctse  for  the  lime  being  the  whole  power  of  hb 
principal, he  I*  auen.r«/  <f'jtv'y,aikl  uiavususjly  act  In  his 
own  nam*  with  hit  official  addition  of  <iepnt>,  etc.  <fc)  A 
subordinate  officer  authorized  to  art  In  a  particular  multer 
or  service,  aa,  forlnstajKr,u>s*rvcawrlt,ortn aid  In  keep- 
ing the  peace  on  a  partit  alar  occasion.  Intuth  case  he  lea 
nrriai  ilrpMfy,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  <hr  tKiiglLlo) 
title  of  the  second  house  of  tile  national  parliament  or  uu 
armhly  In  Prance.  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hnmanl*.  In 
franc*  It  consist*  ( I  StM)  of  i*34  member*. <  It  c-  -I  for  four 
years  by  unlvrraal  suffrage,  each  aertimfusemewt  electing 
onedtpulyunlewi  lUpopulaUon  It  Inetceasof  liiu,CS3o,w'bt'n 
ii  isdivtdcd  lntotwonriiion-consutiirnrtea.  The  nuinher 
of  members  is  BIS)  in  Italy.  148  in  Portugal,  1st  In  Rumania, 
ami  one  for  each  M.Ouu  inhabitants  In  Spain.  The  chnnil»-r 
Is  the  potiqlnr  branch  of  the  legislative  assembly,  ami  U  in 

genera]  the  branch  ill  wt  ' 
-8JTL  Substitute,  u<: 
agent,  factor,  proiy. 

IL  a.  Serving  as  a  deputy ; 
deputy  sheriff. 

dequacet,  r.  t.  See  departs*, 
deqaantltatct  (ile-kwon'ti-tfit), 

from,  +  <iu.infiw(f-  k.  quantity 

To  diminish  the  quantity  of. 

I  words  still  tnorv  extraordinary,  u  fcrlatluli 
E  holl.lay .  .  .  .  (frototntilnJ/.  fornliiilntali. 

lleattie,  Klein,  of  Mor.  Science,  T.  1 
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deraignment-l  (de-ran'ment),  «.  [<  dcraigni 
+  -mr«l.)  1.  The  act  of  disordering  or  dis- 
arranging; a  turning  out  of  course.—  2.  A  re- 
nunciation, an  of  religious  or  monastic  vows. 

derail  (de-ruT),  r-    [\  L.  ''<".  from,  +  E.  roi.J.l 
I.  trans.  To  cause  to  leave  the  rail*  or  run  off 
the  track,  an  a  railroad-train :  as,  the  engine 
was  tlerailtd  at  the  crowing. 
IX,  in  Irons.  To  run  off  tiie  track  or  rails. 

The  train,  near  Lake  Iranhoe,  derailed  on  Tuesday. 
Timer  (London).  Sept.  li,  lt>»7,  <|Uuted  in  N.  and  if., 
|;th  >er.,  IV.  366. 

derailment  (de-ral'rncnt). n.  [<  derail  +  -menf.] 
The  ae  t  of  deraili  ng,  or  causing  to  leave  the  rails, 
as  a 


dere 

deray  (d$-rft'),  n.  [<  ME.  deray,  derai,  and 
cotttr.  dray  ;  also  dittray,  <  OK.  'deitrci,  ttrjiroy, 
direi  (=  Fr.  denrry),  <  darrcer,  derreier,  darroierr, 
derange,  disorder:  see  deray,  r.,  and  cf.  array, 
disarray,  m.J    Tumult ;  disorder. 

Was  neuir  in  Scotland  liard  nor  aeue 

Sic  dousing  nor  derojr.  Chr.  Kir*,  it.  L 

So  hare  we  found  wedding*  celebrated  with  an  outburst 


deraint,  derainmentt, 

wicsfl. 

dei 


See  deraiyn1,  deraign- 


r.  t.  [<  L  de 
see  quantity.] 


muuimre, 
To  shako 


deqOABBI,  r.  t.  [ME.  *deqna»*en,  detjuaeen,  <  OF. 
nVi/swjgsrr,  decanter,  deraricr,  desquaairr,  shat- 
ter, throw  down,  overthrow,  <  ML.  dequaiaare, 
lit.  shake  down,  <  I,,  de,  down,  + 
i-hake,  shatter,  quash:  sec  quath.] 
down. 

deracinate  (il^-run'i-nat),  r.  (.;  jiret.  and  pp. 
(tVraceauM,  Jipr.  deracinating.  [<  F.  deraci- 
nrr,  OF.  ff*»racf«rr,  dcuraccnrr,  uproot,  <  de*. 
nriv.  +  rarine  =  Pr.  raeiua,  a  root,  <  U  as  if 
'radicina,  <  radir  (radtc-),  a  root:  see  radix, 
radical,  and-  of.  eradicate.]  To  pluck  up  by 
the  roots;  eradicate;  extirpate:  as,  to  deraci- 
nate hair. 

The  roalter  ni»U 
Tint  thould  iferaeintife  BUch  savatrery. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V„  t.  t 

IHftcualviweliiuc  mountains  and  ifreneiVi'  • V;  pltire : 

rAeCenmrirXXVlI.  1*8. 

dersnm  (de-re'  um),  it.  TNIj.,  <  Or.  ifpamt;  a 
collar,  <  oV/jo,  the  neck.T  In  ornifs.,  the  root  of 
the  neck.    Illujer,  1811. 

deraign't,  deraint  (de-ran'),  r.  f.  [Also  writ- 
ten, esp.  in  second  sense,  darraign,  darrain, 
the  most  correct  spelling  being  dcrnin  ,■  <  ME. 
derainen,  derayncn,  ttereimen,  sometimes  der- 
reynen,  darrtynen,  <  OF.  deraimier,  deratnier,  de- 
rain  icr,  dcraigncr,  drrenicr,  etc.,  dctrainicr,  «Vs- 
r««n<T,  etc.,  <  ML-  derationare,  di»ratUtnart,  jus- 
tify or  vindicste,  esp.  by  arms,  <  tie-,  di»-,  +  ratio- 
nan,  discourse,  contend  in  law,  <  L.  ratio{n-), 
reason:  uov  rcawm,  ratio.  Cf.  arraign*.]  1.  In 
•M  Eng.  law.  to  prove ;  justify;  vindicate,  as  an 
assertion;  clear  one's  self,  either  by  proving 
one's  own  cane  or  by  refuting  that  of  an  adver- 
sary: sometimes  used  of  an  abstract  or  chrono- 
logic tracing  of  a  chain  of  title  to  real  estate. 

There  waa  no  tSMTne  w  ith  that  bold  the  Inttell  lo  take. 
The  rkkl  to  Jerirjjne  wiUi  the  nuike  duke. 

lArafruefum  ./rro«(E.  £.  T.  9.).  I.  130M. 

r  ( I,  I  _  _ 
denial!  of  an  act,  or  tact. 

When  it  N  rfem.Vivnf,  then  shall  the  plea  peat  In  Uie 
■osirt  christian,  aa  far  forth  as  it  Is  det«i,m^t  lo  the  ktne  s 


+  rengu-r,  rencer,  ranger,  put  in  onler,  range: 
see  range.]  I.  To  disturb  the  regular  order 
of;  throw  into  confusion;  disconcert;  disar- 
range :  as,  to  tlerange  plaus  or  affairs. 

The  republic  of  regicide  .  .  .  ha*  ac 
the  finest  ports  of  Europe ;  lias  distressed, 
rutsoed,  broke  to  pieces  all  the  rest. 

Rurltt,  A  Rrsjlctde 
Time  and  thle  are  strangely  changed, 
Men  and  manners  much  dennota. 

Himrmn,  The  Initial  Lore. 

Self  reinllittiiK  a»  Is  a  enrrency  when  let  alone,  laws 
cannot  improve  lu  arrangenicnU,  altliough  they  nay,  and 

//.  Spencer,  S..el*l  Statics,  p.  l.tl. 

2.  To  disturb  the  state,  action,  or  functions  of; 
put  out  of  proper  onler  or  condition;  disorder: 
unsettle:  a*,  to  derange  a  machine;  his  health 
is  much  deranged;  to  derange  one'a  mind  or 
reason.  s 

A  casual  blow,  or  a  sudden  fall,  derenfsrs  some  of  our 
internal  purts,  and  the  rest  ol  lite  is  distress  and  misery. 

Mair,  Sermons.  IV.  mil. 

All  old  nlillissophrn  knew  that  the  fabric  of  the  Slate 
rested  ultimately  upon  a  way  of  thinking,  a  haldt  of  opin- 
ion, a  "discipline,"  which  waa  a  thing  so  delicate  and 
easily  deranged  thai  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  them  new 
tunes  coming  into  vogue  might  be  enough  to  cense  a  revo- 
lution. J.  R.  Setter,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  UM. 

3.  To  disorder  the  mind  of ;  unsettle  the  rea- 
son of,  as  a  person.  -Sjm.  1.  To  disarrange,  displace, 
unsettle,  confuse,  embarrass,  discompose,  disconcert. 

derangeable  (d^-rtn'ja-M),  a.  [<  derange  + 
-nWe.y  Susceptible  of  "being  deranged;  liable 
to  derangement:  as,  derangeable  health.  Syd- 
ney Smith. 

deranged  (df-ranjd'),  p. a.  Unsettled  in  mind ; 


Derbe  (der'be),  ».  [NL.  (Fabrieius,  1803).  <<t) 
Or.  Mp,ii,  a  city  in  Lycaonia.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Drrbtdtr. 

derbend  (dcr'bend),  n.  [Tnrk.,  =  Ar.  darbe-nd,  < 
Pers.  darltand,  a  narrow  mountain  pass,  <  dar, 
a  door,  gate,  +  fcnnd.  confinemen 
wayside  guard-house  in  Turkey,  < 
mountain  roads. 

Derbian  (der'bi-au).  a.  Relating  or  dedicated 
to  an  earl  of  Derby.  Also  /'<  .•  '"<y.  Derbtan  fly- 
catcher, /'irrnvnu  aVremfiHs.  a  large  stool  bird  of  The 
fsmlly  7>ntiini<lVe,  InliitlMling  Mexico  and  Trias.  See 
/Votsirw*. — Derblin  pheasant,  f>eeoy«\it#ij  oWMitNus.  a 
Ontral  Amcrtcati  bin!  of  the  family  < Vdet-a'.r,  the  only 
repreerntatlve  of  the  auhfanally  '/reostaaeijur  (which  sect. 

Derbida  (d6r'bi-dft),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Derbe  + 
-idu.]  The  Derbida!  rated  as  a  subfamily  of 
Fulgorida,  The  regular  form  would  be  Derbi- 
»<r.' 

Derbidte  (der'bi-de).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  7>erfV  + 
■"!•>:.]  A  family  of  homopterous  bemipterous 
insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Ikrbe. 

derbonn  (der'bon).  n.  A  variety  of  black  wolf 
of  Arabia  and  Syria. 

Derby  (der'bi  ordilr'bi),*.  and  <i.  [The  race  is 
named  after  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby.  The 
earldom  takes  its  name  from  the  county  and 
town  of  Derby,  <  ME.  Dereby,  Derebi,  <  AS.  Tteor- 
bf,  Dedra  by,  a  name  of  Scand.  origin  (the  AS. 
name  having  been  Sortkicorthig),  lit.  appar. 
habitation  of  deer  (wild  beasts),  <  AS.  dVrfra, 
gen.  pi.  of  rfrrfr  =  Dan.  rfyr,  a  deer,  wild  beast,  + 
AS.  (ONorth.)  by,  bit,  a  habitation  (seecferrand 
'<y-.i ;  but  the  first  element  is  perhaps  of  oth- 
er origin.)  I.  ».;  pi.  Derbict  (-biz).  1.  The 
most  important  annual  horse-race  of  England, 
founded  in  1780  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  run  at  Epsom,  Surrey,  in  the  spring,  gvn- 
erally  on  the  Wednesday"  before  Whitsuntide. 
— 2.  [,'.  c.J  A  masons'  two-handled  f 


It  la  the  story  or  a  poor  denneml  parish  lad. 

Z*in»A,  To  Wordsworth. 

derangement  (do-ranj'ment),  ».  [<  F.  derange- 
ment, <  tUranger,  derange:  see  derange  and 
-meal.]  1.  The  act  of  deranging,  or  the  state  of 
being  deranged;  a  putting  out  of  order;  dis- 
turbance of  regularity  or  regular  course ;  dis- 


.  or  make  good,  the 


8.  To  claim  and  try  to  win  by  battle  or  com- 
bat ;  fight  for. 

Philip  .  .  .  brodes  in  haste 
For  to  tsrhe  as  lorde.  the  lond  for  b>  haue. 
Or  liemioe  it  with  illntee  A  decile*  of  attile*. 

.tfisaumfce  If  ifuce.foine  (E.  K.  T.  S.),  L  1SI. 

3.  To  arrange  (an  army);  draw  up  in  order  of 
ballle.  [This  sense  may  have  arisen  from  con- 
fusion with  arrange.] 

victorious  and  lupple.  other- 
iplc,  when  he  waa  forced  to 
owne  bowels. 

furrAiu,  lllgrlmage.  p.  Ssi. 
,  for  Uiey  are  at  hand. 

.VA.I*.,  3  Hell.  VI.,  IL  I 

a'),  r.  t.  (<  OF.  dettraigner,  den- 
rtgncr,  erroneous  form  of  de*renqer,  denranger, 
derange,  overthrow :  see  derange  I]  To  derange ; 
disorder;  disarrange.    K.  Phillipit. 
deraignment't,  derainmentt  (de-ran'ment),  *t. 

[<  OF.  drra  utucmcHt,  dcrainement,  de/rraincment, 
etc.,  <  deraisnier,  deraign:  seerfcTaiV/n1.]  In  old 
tg.  laic,  the  act  of  deraigning;  proof;  jusl 


where  vie 
ilsr/nn<  1 


Krien  the  romplexity  of  Its  me.-li.oilsin  .  .  .  liable  to 
dtrttngemtut.  /'.n.-  /,  Nat.  ThooL,  X. 

2.  Disorder  of  the  intellect  or  reason ;  insanity. 

In  all  forms  of  mental  sVfaiwisral  there  are  two  un- 
derlying path. d.srical  conditions:  thcone dynamical,  being 
a  functional  dissociation  or  severance  of  the  nerve  cen- 
tre* that  have  been  organized  to  act  together  pbyslologt- 
cally,  whence  naturally  fur  Uie  time  being  an  Incoherence 
of  function  and  a  discontinuity  ol  individual  being  ;  the 
other  statical,  consisting  In  a  structural  change  in  the 
nerve  cells  or  in  their  uidllng  fibre .  whence  a  permanent 
dlsiuU-gratlon  of  the  aul«tance  of  Ideas. 

.VeuuWey.  Body  and  Will,  p.  564 

=  8yn.  1.  Irregularity,  cunfuslon.— 3.  Lunacy,  madness, 

etc.    See  inmnily. 

derayt  (df-ra'),  r.  [<  ME.  derayen,  deraien, 
drayen,  <  OF.  denreer,  deirreier,  detroeier,  def- 
rayer, derroier, derange, disorder. confuse,  trou- 
ble, refl.  go  wild,  quarrel,  <  dr*-  priv.  +  rei,  roi, 
rai,  order:  see  array,  r.,  and  ef.  ditarray,  v.] 
L  Iran*.  To  derange;  disorder;  refleiively,  to 
go  wild;  rage. 

Aim  as  a  druel  A  dole  hint  not  a  Seine. 
riUusm  <if  Palm*  (K.  E.  T.  H),  L  2061. 


destitutely  the  duk  dnmd  Km. 
/iU«.n  o/  fatern,  (E.  E.  T.  S-).  L  1 


A  derby  or  darby,  which  Is  a  long  two-ha 
forming  the  Bunted  coat  of  lime  or  hair. 

i neve.  Itrit. ,  II.  WH. 

3,  [/.  c]  A  stiff  felt  hat  with  rounded  crown 
and  more  or  less  narrow  brim,  worn  by  men, 
and  sometimes  also  by  women,  for  walking  or 
riding.  It  came  In  as  a  faahlonalile  novelty  in  the  year 
1874,  and  la  now  <1KSS>  commonly  worn  In  England  and 

A  mrrica  Derby  day,  the  day  on  which  the  Derby  swrep- 

s takes  is  run.  — Darby  dog,  something  that  "turns  up* 
without  fail,  aa  the  proverbial  dog  on  the  race  course  on 
Iki-rliy  day,  after  live  track  ia  otherwise  cleared  for  the 
races,   ( Local.  Eng.  J 

An  eccentric,  t/naker-eort  of  person  who  acta  aa  a  kind 
of  anneal  /»cro»  Jso  to  the  Merman  diet,  and  may  be  met 
with  every  year  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting International  Arbitration. 

/.•ire,  Ilismarck,  11.  404. 

IJ.      Same  as  Derbian. 

Derbyshire  drop.   Same  as  bluc^ohn. 

Derbyshire  neck,  spar.   See  the  nonns. 

Dcrcetidse  (dcr-set'i-de),  n. pi.  |NL.,<  Derertis 
+  -itlir.]  A  familv  of  extinct  fishes,  typified  bv 
the  gi-nus  Derettis:  a  synonym  of  Uttploplenri- 
thr  (which  see). 

Dercetls  (der'so-tig),  a.  [NL.,  <  L,  Dtrcttu. 
Itercete,  <  Or.  jlr/wttrif,  Jn*iru,  a  Syrian  god- 
dess, also  called  .-tfflrr/ufiit.l  A  genus  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes  from  the  Chalk  formation  of  Eng- 
land, having  an  elongated  eel-like  body,  and 
commonly  culled  petrijirtl  eels. 

Dercetnm  (der'ae-tum),  «.  [NL. ;  ef.  Dtrcrlif.] 
A  genus  of  myriapods:  same  as  Heterottoma. 

derdoingf,  «•    See  dare  doing. 

dere'r,  r.  t.  [ME.  deren,  derien.  <  AS.  nVrtVin. 
hurt,  injure,  =  OS.  dentin  =  OFries.  dera  =  D. 
rfcrcn  =  OHO.  terian,  terra n,  hurt.  Cf.  dare'*.] 
To  hurt ;  injure ;  wound. 

No  thyng  here  sal)  Uie  be  demmt, 
In  this  Wis  sail  1st  jhour  berhlyng. 

fork  M«y»,  p.  i 

And  the  duke  with  a  dynt  derii  hym  agayn, 
That  Uie  riser  *  the  ventalle  voldet  hytn  fro. 


cation. 


Nerl 
Too 


fafrans.  To  rage. 

t  anon  right  with  1. 
the  g..me  gralitie,  I 
mart 


/Ansfruefiosi  t\f  Troft 

And  ye  shul  both,  i 
That  nevercrox.  ye  shul  ray  « 


•Idet  torn  fro. 
(E.  £  T.  s-k  I.  7C0O. 


in  light. 

(H£r.*,),L«a. 


derelf,  n.    [ME ,  <  AS.  darn  (=  OHO.  tVira),  in- 
seederel,  r.]    Hurt;  harm. 


jury: 
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They  dres*  him  up  to  lh«  drye,  anil  lie  na  dm  suflrd. 

Ki>7  ..liavMssdsr,  p.  1H». 
Per*  l»dlr,  toff  la  foil  swete 
The  drcd*  of  (tale  dose  ull  ray  dree. 

York  May*,  p,  SR. 

A  Middle  English  form  of 


n. 


dare**,  a.  and 

dearl. 

dere^t,  ».  A  Middle  F.nglish  form  of  deer. 

derecho  (Sp.  pron.  da-ra'eho),  ».  [Sp.,  right, 
justice,  <  ML.  ilereetum,  right,  justice:  see  direct 
and  droit]  In  Mexican  and  Upanuh  lav:  (a) 
Right;  justice;  just  claim,   (i)  pi.  Imposts; 

taxes;  customs-duties  Dsrscho  comun,  comniou 

1**. 

derelgnmentt,      Same  as  deraignme*fl. 

dereinet,  r,  I.   See  deraUjn1- 

derelict  (der'e-likt),  a.  and  w.  [=  Pg.  dereUelo 
—-  It.  derelitto,  <  L.  derelietu*,  pp.  of  dertlin- 
quere,  fortake  utterly,  <  <fc-  +  reUnquere,  for- 
take, abandon:  see relict^reiinqtient, reUnqninh.] 

dlan.    [Now5raro  oxeopt  in  law.] 


1651 

dorh&m(der'am),ii.  [Al»o  dirKem;  At.  derham, 
dirkem,  Turk,  dirkem,  Peru,  dirkam,  Hiram,  <  Gr. 
<V»Jr«"7.adrachtn»:  see  drachma,  drachm, dram.] 
An  A  rabtan  weight  and  silver  ooin,  intended  ori- 
ginally  to  be  two  thirds  of  an  Attic  drachma 
(44.4  grains  troy) ;  a  dram,  iu  value »«  died,  not 
by  reference  to  a  prototype,  but  by  the  rule  that  put 
ot  a  .ierluim  should  vreiuli  as  much  as  JO  average  grains  of 


Taking  out  a  patent  In  Charles  thi*  ftcrocni  'l  tine  far 
derelict  land*.    Sir  P,  Pett,  Let  term.  To  A.  Wood,  1-  ill  l. 

The  affections  which  the**  exposed  or  dereliet  rhd.ln  n 
bear  to  their  mothers  havo  do  ground*  of  nature  or  as- 
siduity, hut  civility  and  opinion. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Worka  (ed.  UBS),  I.  «0. 

9.  Unfaithful,  neglectful  of  requi 
sponsibility :  aa,  derelict  in  duty. 


A.D.|9»1. 


i  that  Mr. Orantwubopeletaly 
I  of  hu  aoclal  diitic*. 

J.  //airtaonw,  Doit,  p.  108. 

TJ.  n.  1.  That  which  is  abandoned;  in  law, 
an  article  of  goods  or  any  commodity  thrown 
away,  relinquished,  or  abandoned  by  the  own- 
er; specifically,  a  vessel  abandoned  at  sea. 

When  I  am  a  little  dlapuaed  to  a  say  tarn  of  thinking. 
I  consider,  a*  I  waa  a  dereliet  from  my  cradle.  I  have  the 
honour  ot  a  lawful  claim  to  the  heat  protection  In  Europe. 

.S'cieujir,  Wanderer,  v.,  not*. 

The  crown  for  Jerusalem]  became  a  derriict ;  the  title 
waa  borne  after  Conrad  by  hie  half  brother  Henry,  the 
son<if  Isabella  of  England  ;  end  sitUequeiitly  by  a  number 
of  ruling  housce. 

Slubbe,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hilt, p.  17a. 

The  cruiser  Atlanta  towed  Into  (li-  Capes  of  Delaware 
a  dangeroiia  derelict  which  had  Iwcn  drifting  aWiul  off  tlie 
coast  for  week*.  Stw  York  Trihvne,  .Nor.  SO,  1887. 

S.  Land  left  dry  by  a  change  of  the  water-line, 
dereliction  (der-e-lik'shon),  n.  [=  Pg.  tfere- 
liec&o,  <  L.  drrrtictio{n-).  an  abandoning,  <  dcre- 
lictiu,  pp.  of  dcrelinqvcre,  abandon:  see  dere- 
lict.] 1.  The  act  of  leaving  with  an  intention 
not  to  reclaim  or  resume;  an  ntter  forsaking; 
abandonment.    [Now  rare  except  in  law.] 

I  repents,  he  la  absolved  before  God,  be- 
o  ot  the  church,  upon  hat  contrition  and 
Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  t.  4. 

8.  The  state  of  being  forsaken  or  abandoned. 

Hadit  than  not  been  thus  forsaken,  we  had  perished ; 
thy  i le  rri  i  el  ton  Is  our  safety.  By.  UaU. 

8.  The  gaining  of  land  from  the  water  by  a 
change  of  the  water-line. — 4.  The  land  so 
gained. — 5.  Unfaithfulness  or  romisomess;  neg- 
lect: aa,  a  dereliction  of  duty. 

The  pretence  waa  tlx  Feral  an  war,  which  Argot  d*. 
'    Thb  waa  called  a  baaeJ/rWielsoa,  and  etclu.l,  by 
'  sa,  hatred  ami  contempt. 
J.  A, law,  Worka,  IV.  Ell. 

-Syn.  1.  Desertion,  relinquishment— 6.  Failure,  anfalth- 
fulness. 

dereligionize  (d6-re-lij'on-iz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dcretigionized,  ppr. '  dereligtoniang.    [<  He-  priv. 
+  rtligiouise.]    To  make  irreligious;  oppose 
or  discourage  religion  in  or  among.  [Kare.] 
He  would  dmlifioniie  men  beyond  all  others. 

derelingt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  darling. 
dereynet,  •»      A  variant  form  of  deraign*. 
derft,  «•   [ME.,  also  darf,  prob.  (the  AS.  'deorf, 
ONorth.  'ttcarf.  not  being  authenticated)  <  Icol. 
djarfr  =  8w.  djerf  =  Dan.  djerv,  bold,  daring, 
.  =  (with  additional  suffix)  OS.  <fcrM<  =  OFrits. 
derre,  bold,  fierce.]    Bold;  brave;  strong; 
mighty;  terrible. 
'  Do  way."  onoth  thaturr/mon.  •■  my  dere,  that  apache. 
'  1  not  do,  lest  1  denayed  wore* 

H«  (E.  E  T.  8-X  I  UK. 
ot  dedla,  dtrft  ot  hla  hondea, 
;>iter  In  wrrre,  nc  of  will,,  liettar. 
DatruetiM  e/7Yoy(R.  K.  T.  K),  L  881S. 

derflyt.  ode.  [ME.,  also  Herjlicke,  derftike,  etc. 
(=  IceL  djarftiga);  <  derf  +  -/y3.]  Boldly; 
bravely;  sorely;  greatly. 

I  dare  kike  no  man  In  the  face, 
Dtr/rty  tot  dole  why  ne  were  I  dede. 

York  Piny,  f.  101. 


wrlshlnfi  of  numerous  early  coin*,  has  been  fnnnd  ecjnal 
to  sS.7  grains  troy,  making  the  raluc  of  the  coin  alout  9 
United  ft* Us  renU ;  while  the  latter  Is  said  to  he  heavier 
In  the  ratio  of  10  to  ».  so  that  It  would  be  48  grains.  Tills 
is  still  appmiimately  the  mas*  of  the  derham  (weight)  In 
most  localities ;  though  In  some  places  Itslnka  marly  to  4« 
and  In  othcra  rise*  almost  to  AO  grains,  and  hi  Abysalnia  u 
eren  said  to  be  only  so  or  41  grains.  There  waa  In  early 
time*  a  derham  of  half  the  usual  weight,  and  two  unit*  of 
this  name  now  employed  In  Persia  are  equal  to  nearly  IM 
and  Duo  grain*  respectiirely.  The  Morocco  coin,  the  der- 
ham, la  reckoned  equivalent  to  7(  I'nlted  States  cent*. 

deric  (der'ik),  a.  (<  Or.  ttrpof,  skin,  +  -sc.]  In 
embrtfol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ectoderm,  or 
outer  germ-layer:  the  opposite  of  enteric. 

The  Fungi  which  spread  In  the  aVrie  tisanes  of  the  higher 
animal*.  Dt  Dary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  Hon. 

deride  (df-rid'),  v.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  derided,  ppr. 
deriding.  [=  OP.  deridcr,  derire,  F.  dial,  derire 
an  It.  deridere,  diridert,  <  L.  deridere,  mock,  laugh 
at,  <  He-  +  ridcre,  langb :  see  ridicule,  riticle.  Cf . 
arride.]  To  laugh  at  in  contempt ;  turn  to  ridi- 
cule or  make  sport  of ;  mock ;  treat  with  scorn 
by  laughter. 
The  l-harlaees  also  .  .  .  derided  him.        Lake  ivl.  11. 


deriTtttion 

Meantime,  o'er  all  the  dome  they  quaff,  they  feast, 

i^dMe*^"n')oVud  nJloThis  ^aTe^idr'oM.*''''"1' 

Pop.,  Odyssey,  It 

derisively  (dy-ri'siv-li),  adr. 
mockery. 

The  Peralans  .  .  .  [were]  thence  called  Maguasart  dtri- 

st'tvi.,  by  other  cthnli'k*. 

Sir  T.  Btrbcrt,  Travela  In  Africa,  p.  t44. 

derisiveness  (df-ri'siv-nes),  n.  The  stato  of 
being  derisive.   Imp.  Diet. 

derisory  (de-ri'»6-ri),  a.  [=  P.  derUoire  aw  Pr. 
rfcriiton  =  It.  derieorio,  <  LL.  eferisoritu,  serving 
for  laughter,  <  L  deridere,  pp.  derinu,  A 
see  deride. 1  Characterized  by  derision ; 
ing;  ridiculing. 

Ttie  comlck  or  derisory  manner  la  further  still  from 
making  shew  of  Inetlsud. 

Sha/lnlmry,  Advice  to  an  Author,  11,  I  S. 

derivability  (de-rl-va-bll'l-ti).  n.  [<  dcrirahte  : 
see  •oiJify.]    The  character  of  being  derivable. 

A  deriombililf  ot  the  one  from  the  other. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Sd  n  r..  XXXII.  S0O. 

derirable  (df  ri'va-bl),  o.  [=  F.  deniable  = 
Sp.  ilcritable;  aa  derire  +  -able.'}  Capable  of 
being  derived,  received,  or  obtained.  («>  ohtais- 
alde,  as  from  a  source :  aa.  Income  is  i/cWwtWe  from  laud, 
money,  or  stock  ;  an  estate  den'esMe  from  an  ancestor. 

ne  here  confounds  the  pleasure  derivohU  from  sweet 
sounds  w  ith  the  capacity  for  creating  them. 

Pot,  Tales,  I.  3*0. 

Having  disregarded  the  warning den'tvjMe  from  common 
experience,  he  was  answerable  for  the  conacquences. 

//.  ."jjcncrr,  Man  va.  8Ute,  p.  47. 
('i)  Tnu.'eable,  aa  to  a  source  ;  obtainable  by  derivation : 
at,  a  word  itVrintMs  from  the  Wreck,  (e)  Dedudhle,  aa 
Innn  premises. 

The  second  sort  of  argument*  ...  are  itrrtrabU  from 

some  of  these  heads.  WUkint. 

dorivably  (de-rt'va-bll),  ode.   By  derivation, 
derivant  (der'i-vant),  >*.    [<  L.  i 
ppr.  of  ticTif are,  derive:  see  derire. 
a 


Men  have  rallvcr  Bought  by  wit  to  deride  an 
much  of  that  which  la  good  In  profeaalona,  than  wit 
went  to  discover  and  sever  that  which  la  corrupt. 

,  Advancement  of  Lnarnlisg,  II.  281. 


-ByTL  Jtidicufe,  etc.  (tee  fainVX  banter,  rally.  Jeer,  gibe, 
tcout,  scoff  at,  lusulU 
derider  (dv-ri'der),  n.    One  who  derides;  a 
mocker;  »  scoffer. 

Execrable  blaapliemlea,  and  like  contempts  offered  by 
derider,  ot  religion.  Hooker,  fcoclea.  Polity. 

deridlngly  (d^-ri'ding-U),  ode.  By  way  of  de- 
rision or  mockery. 


,]  Perls 


[Kare.] 


of  tscTtf are,  derive: 


is  u  eovariant  of/,  where  ft 


inof/.whieh 


derislble  (dft-rig'i-bl),  a.  [=  It.  deritibile,  <  U 
as  if  "HrruetbiliJ!,  <  Hertderc,  pp.  aerieue,  laugh 
at,  deride:  see  deride."]  Subject  to  derision; 
worthy  of  derision. 

in  every  point  of  intellectual  character  I  was  hit  ho  po- 
les* and  deririMe  Inferior. 

Jt  L.  SUvenum,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  71. 

derision  (de-rixh'pn),  n.  [=  F.  dtT»>io»  —  Pr. 
derrisio  as  It.  ricrieione,  dirieione,  <  LL.  deri- 
»"-\n-).  <  L.  deridere,  pp.  derisus,  laugh  at,  de- 
ride :  see  deride.]  1.  The  act  of  deriding;  sub- 
jection to  ridicule  or  mockery;  contempt  mani- 
fested by  laughter ;  scorn. 

He  that  aitteth  In  the  heavens  shall  laugh;  the  Lord 
shall  have  them  In  derieitm.  Pa.  11.  4. 

British  policy  la  brought  Into  derusVm  In  those  nations 
that  a  w  hile  ago  trembled  at  the  power  ot  our  amis. 

tivnr.  Present  Discoutenta. 

S.  An  object  of  derision  or  contempt ;  a  laugh- 
ing-stock. 

I  waa  a  derision  to  all  my  people.  Lam.  UL  Is. 

-Syn.  1.  Ridicule,  mockery,  gibea,  scoffing,  t^'ifts-j  In* 
suits. 

decisionary  (dtJ-rixh'on-A-ri),  a.    [<  derieion  + 


deri vate  (der'i-vat),  a.  and  n.  [==  F.  derire:  = 
Sp.  Pg.  derirado  —  It.  derirato  (=  C  Dan.  8w. 
nVrtr<jfKiB,  8w.  also  Herieat,  n.),  <  L.  flertrafug 
(neut.  deviraftuM,  in  XL.  as  a  nonn),  pp.  of  de- 
mo rr,  derive:  see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Derived. 
[Bare.] 

Putting  trust  In  Him 
From  whom  the  right*  of  kings  are  drrimlt. 
In  Its  own  blood  to  trample  treason  out 

Sir  M.  Taylor,  Edwin  the  Fair.  L  7. 

TT  n.  A  word  derived  from  another ;  a  de- 
rivative. [Bare.] 

derivation  (dcr-i-va'sh<m),  n.  [=  OF.  deneoi- 
#tm.  dericoieon,  diriteton,  F.  derivation  =  Sp. 
deneacion  —  Pg.  HericacSo  —  It.  derivasione  — 
O.  Dan.  Sw.  rfcrtrafion,  K  L.  dcnrofir^n-J,  deri- 
vation, <  derimre,  pp.  derieatwi,  derive:  see  He- 
rice.]  1.  A  drawing  from  or  turning  aside,  as 
a  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid  from  a  nat- 
ural course  or  channel ;  a  stream  so  diverted. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

These  Issues  and  dmtatunu  lielng  once  made,  and  sup- 
plied with  new  waters  pushing  them  forwards,  would  con- 
tinue their  course  till  tney  arrived  at  t  he  aea.  Just  aa  other 
rivers  do.  T.  Hornet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

An  artificial  dVi-imrivn  of  that  river. 


Speclncally  —  (a)  In  «i<d.,  revulsion,  or  the  drawing  away 
of  the  fluids  ot  all  Inflamed  pari,  by  applying  bllst 
over  It  or  at  a  distance  from  IL    (6)  E  IHee..  a  I 
of  tho  electric  C  " 
In 


ly  arise  from  the  wire 

A  S.  CulUy,  Pract.  Teleg.,  p.  43. 
2.  The  act  or  fact  of  deriving,  drawing,  or  re- 
ceiving from  a  source:  as,  the  Airieofinii  of  be- 
ing; tW 


My  derivation  wu  from 
Who  ^ood  equivalent  » 


There  was  a  club  that  ate  a  calf  s  head  on  January  30, 
In  ridicule  of  the  commemoration  of  Charles  I.  a  death. 
This  I*  *poken  of  as  "that  dsririoswirw  featlvaL" 

Tom  Briisrn,  Worka,  II.  Hi. 

derisive  (de-ri'siv),  a.  [=  OF.  Hcritnf  =  It.  de- 
rieieo,  <  L.  'as  if  'deritima,  <  derinu,  pp.  of  rftv 
rirfere,  laugh  at,  deride :  see  deride.]  Express- 
ing orcharacterized  by  derision;  mocking;  ridi- 
culing. 

His  [Christ's)  head  harrowed  Willi  the  thorns,  an  1  his 
'    r^le  ttadrojd.  y^ajmirb^  ^ 


rerldea,  v.  I. 

Shruba  and  flowers,  indigenous  or  of  distant  den'nsrsMS, 
Robinson,  t'nder  the  Sun,  p.  17. 

3.  In  philol.,  the  drawing  or  tracing  of  a  word 
in  its  development  or  formation  from  its  more 
original  root  or  stem ;  a  statement  of  the  origin 
or  formative  history  of  a  word.  See  etymology. 

Derivation,  In  It*  broadest  sense.  Includes  all  processes 
by  w  hich  new  words  are  formed  from  given  roots. 

0.  /'.  JfarsA,  Lecta.  on  Gag.  Lang-,  p.  103, 

4.  In  math. :  (a)  The  operation  of  finding  the 
derivative,  or  differential  coefficient;  differ 


tiation.  (Ii)  The  operation  uf  passi tig  from  any 
point  on  a  cubic  curve  to  that  point  at  which  the 
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tsngent  at  the  first  point  cuts  the  curve,  (e) 
The  operation  of  passing  from  any  function  to 
any  related  function  which  may  in  the  context 
be  termed  its  derivative.  The  word  iferitwfsos.  In 


1U  Dnl  mathematical  nn*.  waa  Invented  by  Lagrange, 
who  thought  it  possible  to  develop  the  calculus  wiUiuut 
the  me  of  infbilteslniala. 

0.  In  bio!.,  descent  with  modification  of  an  or- 
ganism from  antecedent  organisms ;  evolution : 
•a,  the  derivation  of  man ;  the  doctrine  of  derira- 
Uon  — that  is,  the  derivative  theory  (which  see. 
under  derivative ). 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  derivation,  the  more  com.    lion  y 
plei  plant*  and  animate  are  the  slowly  modified  desceu. 
danlsu'* 


16S2 

function  whose  direction  is  that  of  moat  rapid 
increase  of  a  scalar  function  (of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  the  derivative ),  and  whose  magnitude  is 
equal  to  the  increase  in  this  direction  of  the 
scalar  function  per  unit  of  distance,  (c)  More 
generally,  any  function  derived  from  another. 

Derivative  of  a  manifold  of  points,  the  aggregate 
of  all  points  liuvlng  a  number  of  point*  of  the  manifold 
greater  than  ally  assignable  number  within  any  assign- 
ed distance,  however  small.—  Rational  derivative  «f  a 
point  on  a  plane  cubic  curve,  a  point  whoae  trlllaear  eo- 
"   .U-s  ar«  rational  Integral  functions  of  those  of  tho 
r  point.  -  Scbwaxman  denvaUvs  of  any  lunc- 
ol  x,  the  luncti<in 


The 


a  of  Iran  complex  plants  and  uiliuials,  and  tlleae  In  torn 
were  the  »l"»  ly  modltiiul  deaceudanta  of  ttill  lew  complex 
plant*  ami  animate  and  so  <>«  until  we  converge  to  llnne 
primitive  organisms  which  are  not  definable  either  aa  ani- 
mal ne  aa  vegetal.  Imt  which  In  their  lowest  forma  arc 
mere  shreds  of  Jell)  like  protoplasm. 

J.  Puke,  Cosmic  Fhllos.,  I.  4*2. 

6.  In  gun.,  the  peculiar  constant  deviation  of 
an  elongated  projectile  from  a  rifled  gun,  due  to 
its  angular  rotation  about  its  longer  axis  and 
to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  Sometimes  called 
drift.—  7.  The  thing  derived  or  deduced;  a  de- 
rivative; a  deduction.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 


F-4 


«..••  ■Mhi-tn  aruli 
i>  they  lay  clalai  tu. 


nun 


uVW  ration*  ol  the  liyttothe- 


We 
words 


ArbogaBt'a  calculus  of  derivations  [named  for  the 
French  analyst  L.  P.  A.  ArtnaMl,  17:s-lH03|,  a  method 
of  expanding  ami  otherwise  dealing  with  function*  of 
functions  expressible  aa  aerlca  in  ascending  powers  of  one 
or  more  variiibh-a. 

derivational  (der-i-va'shon-al),  a.  [< 

fioa  +  -en'.  I    lielating  to  derivation, 
derivationut  (der-i-va'ahon-ist),  a.  [< 
turn  +  -ut.]    Same  as  drricatist. 

etlmea  In  the  preceding  pagea  Qaed  the 

I  or  ifrrirsl/lomst. 

U  Conlr,  fop.  Bel  Mo.,  IX XII  311. 
derivatiat  (dC-riv'a-tist),  a.    [<  deriratire  + 
-tel.)    A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  derivation 
or  evolution;  an  evolutionist.  [Raw.] 

Th«  doctrine  of  evolution  or  organic  types  l«  sometimes 

""k"d.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Filteat,  p.  Hit 
. .  j  (df-riv'a-tiv),  a.  and  it.  [aa  F.  deri- 
catif  a  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tiVriiofirii,  <  LL.  rfertrn  first*, 
derivative  (in  grammatical  sense).  <  L.  ifeririirr, 
derive :  see  rferire.]  I,  a.  1.  Derived ;  taken  or 
having  proceeded  from  another  or  something 
r;  secondary:  as,  a  fterinifir*  word; 


where  the  accent*  signify  dUferrnllatloiu  relative  to  *. 
derivatively  (do-ri  v'a-tiv-li ),  arft\  In  a  deriva- 
tive manner;  by  derivation. 
The  character  which  essentially  and  Inherently  belong* 

dcrivativeuess  (dej-riv's-tlv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  lielng  derivative.  Imp.  Diet. 
derive  (dsVrlv'),  t\;  pret.  and  pp.  derired,  ppr. 
derirmg.  (<  ME.  deriven,  <  OP.  dericer,  P.  <fV- 
riier  =  Sp.  Pg.  derirar  =  It.  derirare  =  G.  de- 
rivircn  =  Dan.  rferirere  =  Sw.  (ferirera,  <  L.  de- 
rirare, lead,  turn,  or  draw  off  (a  liquid),  draw 
off,  derive  (one  word  from  another,  in  last 
sense  for  earlier  dueere),  <  de,  away,  T  ririu,  a 
stream :  see  riroV.]  L  trans.  It.  To  turn  aside 
or  divert,  as  water  or  ot  her  fluid,  from  its  natural 
or  channel :  as,  to  oVrire  water  from  the 
'  or  current  into  lateral  rivulets. 
The  solemn  and  right  manner  ut  deriving  the  water. 

IMland,  tr.  of  Uiy.  p.  I1>0. 
The  whole  pond  la  very  great:  Imt  that  part  of  it  which 
b  •fenced  towards  thla  font  1*  but  little. 

Cvryal,  Crudities,  I.  M. 

2t.  Figuratively,  to  turn  aside;  divert. 
And  her  dew  lovea  drryr'd  to  that  vile  wltche*  aliayre. 

Sl*n*r,  K  VI.,  I.  ill.  2. 
That  saving  grace  which  Christ  originally  is  or  hath  for 
lie  general  good  of  his  • 


As  It  k  s  eterf  natir*  perfection,  ao  It  la  a  dlatlnct  Kind  of 
perfection  from  that  which  is  In  (Jod.  .vir  M.  UnU. 

Exclnslve  sovereignty  of  ownership  of  the  soil  Is  a  ife> 
riralira  right.  Stury,  Salem,  Sept.  Is.  Isat 

Making  the  authority  of  law  deritatir*.  and  not  original. 

//.  Sptncrr,  Data  of  Ethlca.  I  18. 

2.  In  binl.,  relating  to  derivation,  or  to  the  doc- 
trine of  derivation :  as,  the  deriratire  theory. — 
8.  In  »**d.,  having  a  tendency  to  lessen  in- 
flatumation  or  reduce  a  morbid  process. 


r.  5T. 

The  Slamltea  are  the  atnke  of  the  Eaaterne  superatiU.wa, 
which  tliey  den'sie  to  many  Nations. 

furr/ios,  rilgrlmage,  p.  400. 
If  we  take  care  that  the  slcknras  of  the  ttody  deniw  not 
Itself  into  the  soul,  nor  the  pains  of  one  procure  iuipa. 
Hence  of  the  other,  we  shall  slleviale  the  harden. 

Jtr.  Taylor.  Works  (ed.  1B36),  L  33i 

8.  To  draw  or  receive,  as  from  a  source  or  ori- 
gin, or  by  regular  transmission:  as,  to  derirc 
ideas  from  the  senses ;  to  tlrrire  instruction 
from  a  book ;  his  estate  is  derired  from  his  an- 


Deimaptera 

Pow'r  from  heav'n 
Dtriwn,  and  moi^rrJurole  hy jioil*  spj.  .int. 

Tha  wtali.  thai  of  the  living  who), 
life  m.)  fall  beyond  the  grsve, 
ftenre.  It  not  from  what  weliav. 
The  llkeat  Uod  within  the  soul! 

In  Mcmoriam,  It. 
and  licorya 
JlomtU. 

ementt  (dv-riv'mSnt),  a.    [<  OF. 
mrnt,  derivation  (in  lit.  semve),  <  ' 
rive:  see  uVrtre  and  -nteaf.]  Au  inference  or  a 
deduction. 

I  offer  Uieae  AtHttmntt  from  these  aahjeeta,  to  raise 
oar  alfectiotia  upward. 

r.  3/emagar,  Derottte  Essays,  II  It.  *. 

deriver  (de-ri'v6r),  a.  1.  One  who  derives  or 
deduces  from  a  source. —  2.  One  who  diverts 
a  thing  from  its  natural  course  to  or  upon 
something  else.  [Hare.] 

Soch  a  one  makes  a  man  not  only  s  partaker  of  other 
men  s  stus,  bat  also  a  dV/icer  of  the  whole  entire  guilt  of 
them  to  himself.  5oufA,  Sermon*.  II  o. 

derkt,  a.,  n.,  and  r.  An  obsolete  form  of  dark1. 
Chancer. 

derlingt,  ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  darUna. 
derm  (derm),  n.    [<  XL.  derma,  q.  v.]  Same 
ait  rlersM. 

derma  (der'mS),  «.  [NI>.t  <  Gr.  cVo^n,  the  akin, 
hiilo  (of  beasts,  later  of  man),  <  Aiptar,  skin, 
flay,  =  E.  fwri,  q.  v.]  i.  Tlie  true  akin,  or 
cutis  vera;  the  eoriuui.— 2.  Skin;  the  skin  in 
general:  synonymous  with  integument  or  tegu~ 
men  turn. 
Also  derm,  dermis. 

dermad  (der'mad),  adc.  [<  Gr.  Sip/ia.  skin,  + 
L.  otf,  to:  see  -n<i».]  Towanl  the  skin— that 
is,  from  within  outward  in  any  direction;  ec- 
tad. 

der 

mat. 

dermal  (der'msl),  a.  [<  derma  +  -of.]  1.  In 
cool.,  pertaining  to  skin,  or  the  external  cover- 
ing of  the  body ;  consisting  of  skin ;  cutaneous ; 
tegumentary.  Tho  word  properly  relalea  to  the  derma 
or  corium  :  as,  the  ifermai  layer  ol  the  skin  ;  but  it  has  also 
acquired  a  more  general  sense  ;  aa,  ,/crtnof  aptHrmUutee  — 
that  ia,  hair,  feathers,  etc  ;  the  dermal  skeleton, 
2.  In  twf.,  pertaining  to  the  epidermis.-  Der- 
mal bona,  an  ossification  In  the  derma  or  colls,  —  Dermal 
defenses,  m  iVA**.,  the  plscoid  exoskelelon ;  theslisgrven, 
iilithyodornlite*,  etc.,  of  elaaiuobranchiale  fishes..  Dsr- 


H  , 


.  air  l.utli I 


i  stimalatiug,  ttrriralipr,  depuratlTe. 

fiaeyr.  ifrif.,  XII.  Ml. 
Derivative  certainty,  see  <vrto,«/v.  Derivative 
charactar.  see  eh.traitrr. -  Derivative  chord.  In  wu 
tie.  a  chord  derived  from  a  fundamental  chord ;  specifi- 
cally, a  chord  derived  from 
another  by  inversion ;  an  in> 
version. — Derivative  convey- 
ance. See  romvyirsw.  -  De- 
rivative function.  In  maf*,,  a 
function  expressing  th*  rate  of 
change  of  the  value  of  another 
function  relatively  to  that  of  the  variable.  —  Derivative 
theory,  in  MoL,  the  view  that  species  change  in  the 
course  of  time  by  virtue  of  their  inherent  tendencies,  not 
by  natural  selection. 

II.  ft.  1.  In  med.,  a  therapeutic  method  or 
agent  employed  to  lessen  a  morbid  process  in 
one  part  by  producing  a  flow  of  blood  or  lymph 
tu  another  part,  as  cupping,  leeching,  blisters, 
-2.  That  which  is  derived;  that 


by  derivation  from 


For  by  ray  mother  I  denreif  am 
from  Lionel  duke  ol  Clarence. 

Ska*,,  1  Hen.  VI.,  II.  5. 
Elizabeth  clearly  discerned  the  advantages  which  were  to 
bedrn'reif  from  a  clone  connection  between  the  monarchy 
and  the  priesthood.       JVnnfwfug,  Hallaiu  8  Const.  iJisL 
It  is  from  Home  and  Germany  that  we  derive  our  do- 
mestic tew.         r.  E.  ffenrM,  Aryan  Household,  p.  Is*. 

Specifically— 4.  To  draw  or  receive  (a  word) 
from  a  more  original  root  or  stem :  as,  the  word 
'  rule '  is  derired  from  the  Latin ;  '  feed '  is  de- 
rived from  'food.'  See  derivation,  3. —  5.  To 
deduce,  as  from  premises;  trace,  as  from  a 
source  or  origin:  involving  a  personal  subject. 

A  sound  mind  will  oVries Ju prim  Iples 'from  i"*'**1'; 

Amr/ron,  society  ana  Solitude. 
These  men  den're  nil  religion  from  inrthi. 

fXicsvn,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  SOI 
I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could 
help  me  In  denn'ii^  the  name  of  the  Tillage  of  Altonley. 
in  Cumberland.  .V.  and  Q.,  etli  ser.,  IX.  ^l>7. 

6.  To  communicate  or  transfer  from  one  to 
another,  as  by  descent.  [Hare.] 

Ills  Jlatharst  sl  learning,  and  untainted  manners,  too. 
We  And,  Athenians,  are  derived  to  yoa. 

Brydtn,  Epilogue  spoken  at  Oxford.  1.  ft 


a  denticle.  See  drnxiete.- Dermal  muscle,  a  cutn- 
mis  <i»  subcuUneoas  muscle;  *  muscle  developed  in. 
attached  to  or  specially  acting  npon  the  derma  or  skis 
proper,  aa  the  platytma  rayoldea  of  man. 

Aa  wo  regard  the  derasof  nsan*t»  as  primitively  form- 
ing a  common  ooniplex  with  tbono  which  laxlnng  to  the 
skeleton,  we  roust  distinguish  from  It  those  which  belong 


to  the  Integument  aa  sad 

GVeenfwur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.  1,  p.  sni 
Dermal  musculature,  the  set  or  system  of  dermal  mus- 
cle* as  a  whole ;  cataneoua  must  lea,  collectively  cotiaid- 
crcd. 

The  rfemsaf  mn**oM/Nrr  la  more  highly  developed  in 
mammalia.  (ttgtnbemr,  Comp.  Anal,  (Iran*  l,  p.  4M. 
Dermal  skeleton,  the  exoskeletoa  of  an  animal,  or  those 
hard  part*  which  cover  the  body,  aa  the  Integument  of  an 
Insect  or  a  crustacean. 

dermalgia  (der-mal'ji-ll),  a.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  Hp. 
/ia,  skin,  +  d>)or,  nam. j    In  vathol.,  a  painful 
condition  of  the  skin  arising  from  nervous  dis- 
ease; neuralgia  of  the  skin.    Also  dermatalgio. 
Dermalichua  (dfcr-ma-U'kus),  n.    [NL.,  irreg. 

<  Gr.  topfia,  skin. 
+  Afirrii",  lick  ] 
A  genus  of  par- 
asitic mites 
or  aearids,  of 
the  family  .Sot- 
cojttidtr,  or  itch- 


Tia  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 

Skak.,  W.  T..IIL  t 

Specifically — 8.  A  word  derived  or  formed 
either  immediately  from  another,  or  remotely 
from  a  primitive  or  root:  Itiu*,  •  verb.' '  verbal,' 
'verbose'  are  derirntirt*  of  the  Latin  rrrhnm: 
'duke,'  'duet,'  '  adduce.'  'conduce,'  'conduct,' 
' conduit.'  etc.,  are  drrirahrrn  of  the  Latin  </«• 
erre;  'feeder'  is  a  deriratire  of  'feed.'  and 
'  feed  '  a  derivative  of  4  food.'  See  tierteaUon,  3. 
—  4.  lit  miwif :  («>  The  root  or  generator  from 
which  a  chord  is  derived.  (6)  Sanieas-rVrrru'ii-e 
chord  (which  see,  atsove).— ft.  In  m.if*.:  fn)  A 
derivative  function;  a  differential  coefficient. 
(6)  The  slope  of  a  scalar  function;  a  vertor 


n«r  language  lus  n  i  clved  Innumerable  elegancies  and 

d^cTtTit'o^^^ 


The 


ils^patent^ ot  , 


a  good  title  of  tho 

patent  itself  to  Mr.  Kigby. 

H'iislArop,  nist. 

An  excellent  disposition  is  derired  to  your  lordship  fnim 
the  parents  of  two  generations.  JIMma 
Derived  conductors.  In  efect..  the  two  or  more  branches, 
reuniting  further  alone.  Into  which  a  conduct**  ia  some- 
times  divided.  —  Derived  current.  In  tirei.,  a  current 
flowing  tliruugh  a  derived  conductor.— Derived  group. 

Sec  vrxnt y. 

IX  infran*.  To  come,  proceed,  or  be  derived. 
[Karo.] 

It  were  Imt  reasonable  to  admire  Htm,  from  whom 
really  all  perfections  do  den  re. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  lsJJi),  t  42. 


/W»«*«i,  evWs.-/Jir    btliT  mag. 

noted,,  s.  vcnnsl*le«  ;  *, lateral  vie* 


ed  by  Koch, 
1M3 :  synony- 
mous with  Anal- 
gee.  The  s(vcies  are 
mainly  parasitic  "ii 
hlrda.  Tlie  larw 
sre  hexnpud.  the 
adults  octoptMl .  the 
male  Is  larger  than 
lite  female,  and  is 
often  provided  with 
rd  pair.    The  species 


exaggerated  legs,  especially  the  Id 
here  rigurcd  feeds  upon  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse  of 
apple    Also  flemsaleicAiLS. 

dermaneural,  a.   See  dermoncurat. 

Dermaptcra  (der-map'te-rf),  ;>f.  [NL.,  prop. 
Itrrmoplera  (which  is  in  ime  in  another  appli- 
cation), neut.  pi.  of  dermopterm,  <  Gr.  cV/xnS- 
rrrpoc,  with  membranous  wings,  as  a  bat :  see 
drrmo])trrou*.~]  If.  An  old  and  disused  group 
of  insect.;  in  De  Geer's  system,  one  of  three 
groups  (the  others  being  Hrmiplera  and  <«*V 
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hears,  the  Podotomata,  and  certain  mites,  aa 
Demodei,  characteriied  by  the  absence  of  dis- 
tinct respiratory  organs.    Also  Orrmopkyna. 

(der'ina.to-fit),  it.    [<  Ur.  tVp- 


,«o(f-),  i 


A  plant 


Of  or  por- 
as  iler- 


t,  +  «rroV,  a  "growth,  plant, 
that  grows  upon  the  skin;  a  fungus  of  a  low 
type  which  in  parasitic  upon  the  skin  of  men 
and  other  animals,  causing  various  diseases. 

Tl.i'  best-known  t|wHcs  are  .tcai.ru.it  SehmltinU.  the  fun- 
gut  of  I*>ut ;  7WA«j.Airt.,n  h..uwm«..  the  fungus  "t  ring- 
worm; and  Micrn*i*irim  fur/itr, 

dormatophylic  (der  ma-t<>-fit'lk),  a.  [<  derma- 
/<j;iAv«  +  •"••]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  caused 
by, dermatophytes:  as,  rfrTmntoijAy/ir  diseases. 

Derma topnoa  (der-ma-top'no.ii),  ».  pi.  [NL, 
<  t!r.  &ii>fta(r-),  skin,  +  iriiwj,  a  blowing,  <  irnti', 
blow,  breathe.]   A group  of  gaatropodous  mol- 
luska  with  rudimentarv  gills  or  none,  u  cmabu 
of  such  genera  ••  /,.... -i,...'.i.......  I'hutUrU/.  uiil  Etftin. 

Also  called  /•W(it«iiw*Mii«.  AUtttxhiata,  Utmost— a.  and 


Dermaptera 

optera)  of  his  rnjfi»<il<i. — 2.  The  earwigs,  f'or- 
tirulutir,  as  an  order  of  Intecta ;  now  usually 
called  Eupleioptera  (which  see).  Kirby. 
Also  Dermataptera. 

dcrmapteran  (dW-map'te-ran),  a.  and  n.   I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Bermaptera. 
TT  n.  One  of  the  Dermaplera. 

dcrmapterous  ider-tnap'te-rus),  a. 
taining  to  the  Dermapterd. 

dermatalgia  (der-ma-ul'ji-f ),  n. 
matgia. 

DermatemydidaB  (der'ma-te-mid'i-de),  a.  pi. 
[XL,  <  Dermatemya (-temyd-)  +  -idir.)  In  Gray's 
classificat  ion,  a  family  of  cryptodirous  tortoises, 
typified  by  the  genus  Drrmatemi/i.  It  includes 
those  which  have  the  alveolar  surface  of  the  upper  jaw  sur- 
iii  h  mu  -.1  <\  a  utanplJar  ridge  parallel  to  toe  proper  edge 
at  the  jaw,  aott  a  •hurt  transverse  ridge  attached  In  the 
middle  In  front  and  separated  from  Ui«  front  by  a  deep 
l<\  ;  the  lower  Jaw  ■»  Ith  s  or  5  itroiut  teeth  In  front  fit  Unit 
into  a  pll  111  the  upper  Jaw  :  anil  ti  e  alveolar  surface  II at, 
with  a  sulxentral  groove  along  each  side.  The  test  ant 
we;ik  anil  hrrsuHv  webtied,  Tlie  Kinnp  Includes  several 
frc'lv  water  tortolsea  of  Central  ami  South  Americ  a,  ami 
some  fossil  species  have  also  lieetl  (erroneously)  referred 
to  It.  Hy  most  chelonologitta  the  un  up  is  referred  to  the 
family  AisyduJcr.    Also  Derwatrmf/iltr. 

DermatemydlnjB  (d^r-raa-tem-i-dl'ne),  a.  pi. 
[NL,  <  Dermatrmpt  (-fernyd-)  +  hmc.]  A  sub. 
family  of  emydoid  tortoise*.  Also  lh rmatemy- 
(M, 

Dcrmatemys  (der-roat'e-mia),  n.  [NL  (J.  E. 
(iray^MT),  <  Or.  cU^r-L  skin,  +  frf  (i^), 
the  freah-water  tortoise.]  The  typical  genus 
of  TkrmateiHtfdidtr. 

dermatic  (der-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  itpnaunit,  < 
d<puo(r-).  skin :  see  derma.  ]  Dermal;  cutane- 
ous;  pertaining  to  the  skin.  Moo  derma  tine. 

dermatin,  dermatine4  (der'ma-tm),  n.  [<  Or. 
oYptia(r-),  skin,  +  -in*,  -!»<".]"  A  dark  olive- 
green  variety  of  hydrophyte,  of  a  resinous  lus- 
ter, found  in  Saxony :  so  called  because  it  fre- 
quently occurs  as  a  skin  or  crust  upon  serpen- 
tine.   It  also  occurs  in  reniform  masses. 

derma  tine1  (der'ma-tin).  a.  [<  Or.  ■Vparrvor,  < 
rf>/VHi(r-),  skin.)    Same  as  tlrrmnin  . 

derma  tine- ,  «.    See  derma  tin. 

dermatitis  (<l*r-ma-trtls),  n.  [NTj.,  <  Or.  'k>- 
/ia(r-),  skin,  +  -itis.]  In  jtathnl.,  Inllatnmation 
of  (he  skin.    Also  called  ct/htu. 

Derma  tobranchia,  Dermatobranchi*t»<der'- 
nut-to.brang'ki-i»,  -brang-kiMs'tjl),  n. pi.  (NL.. 
<  Or.  A<pua(r-),  skin,  +  ^jjio,  gill*.]  Same 
as  [iermtthranekM. 

dermat<»geni.der-mat'^-,eiO,  a.  [<Or.«ifu>ia(r.), 
skin,  +  -;<!•«,  produelng:  see  -yen.]  Inftof.,  the 
primitive  or  naaeent  ei.idermls ;  the  primordial 
cellular  layer  from  which  the  epidermis  is  de- 
velo|»ed. 

dermatogTaphy  (der-ma-tog'ra-n),  «.  [<  Gr. 
Af>i«i(r.),  akin,  +  -)po«io,  <  j^xiytfrfj  write.]  The 
anatomical  description  of  the  skin.  Also  der- 
mography. 

dermatoid  (der'ma-toid),  a.  [<  Gr.  'itpuaro- 
m'w,  contr.  6ipiiaTui>K,  like  skin,  <  Itfipalr-), 
akin.  +  i'k^t,  form.]  Kesembling  skin  ;  akin- 
like. 

dermatological  (d6r'ma-t9-loj'i-kal),  a.  Hav- 
ing to  do  with  dermatology  ;  pertaining  or  de- 
voted to  dermatology. 
The  case  Uotie  Ui  »hlch  no  precedent  lias  been  found 

let 


sulcat*  tor  the 

pulieat^ent 

dermestoid  (der-mes'tnid),  a.   [<  Derme*tet  + 
->»(/.]    Kesembling  the  genus  Dermeste*;  at  or 

r-  dleniUc^d^r'mik),  a™[<  derm  or  derma  + -ic.] 
I.  In  anal.,  dermal ;  enderonic;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  dermis:  aB,  the  dermic  layer  of  the 
skin. 


,1  oiurusfil 

Dermatoptera(d6r-mK-lop'ie-r!l),  n.pl.  [NL., 

neut.  pi.  of  derma tnplr'rut,  <  Gr.  rtPfia(T.),  skin, 
+  XTtp&r,  a  wing.  Cf.  Dermaplera,  dermopter- 
out.]  1.  In  enlom.,  same  as  Ikrmaptera. — 8. 
In  mammal.,  same  as  I>ermoptera. 

dermatorrhea,  derma  torrhoea  (der'  ma  -to- 
rt' |j,  >i.  [NL.  derma lorrhaa,  <  Gr.  ifi)ua(r-), 
skin,  +  poiti,  a  flowing,  <  l*n;  flow.]  In  patkol., 
a  morbidly  increased  secretion  from  the  skin. 

dermatofJclertwiB  rd6r'ma-t6-skle-r6'sis).  n.  [< 
Gr.  Mppa(T- ),  skin,  +  ffs/^Kjffif ,  a  hardening :  see 
tHerniiu.]    Same  as  telerodermia. 

dermatosis,  (der-ma-to'aia),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  Aip- 
^a(r-),  skin,  +  -ogw.]  1.  Tlie  state  or  condi- 
tion of  having  a  bony  integument,  or  osseous 
exoekeleton.  as  exemplified  by  a  sturgeon,  tur- 
tle, or  armadillo. —  S,  In  pa  thai.,  any  disease  of 
the  skin. 

derma toakeletal  Ider'ma-to-skel'e-tai).  a.  r< 
</cniiaf«s*r/*/o»  +  -<i/.]  Same  aa  dermotkele- 
lal. 

dermatoskeleton  dtr'ma-t5-skel'e-ton),  a. 
(NL  (Carus,  1828),  <  Or.  iipna(T-),  skin.  +  o«- 
^rr«»',  skeleton.]    Same  aa  dermtwketcUm. 

dermatoxeraaia  (der-ma-tok-se-ri 'si-»),  n. 

^hi-L^dr^^rch  <ki^+dVvTfli'n^;*;r 

<  ;%kkw(J'.  dry,  parch,  <  fvp^,  dry.J  In j»n«of., 
snme  as  jruniermia. 


__  (der-mes'tex),  a.  [NL,  <  Gr.  iipua, 
skin,  +  (irreg.)  iefotti;  eat.]  A  genus  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  the  type  of  the  family  Itrrmc*- 
lulir.  The  lure  devour  dead  bodies,  iklna,  leather,  ami 
other  animal  substances,  line  specie*,  l>.  lartlnriut.  Is 
known  l>>-  the  nam*  of  hacun  lieetle  ;  another.  l>.  or  An- 
'arroiu  mtutmtHm,  ts  im  nllarly  .Instrnrtlve  In  museums 
of  natural  history.  See  cut  under  hsrun^rrffr. 
dennestid  (der-meu'tid),  a.  and  n.  I,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  l>erme*ttda. 

TT,  a,  A  member  of  the  DermtttiiUt. 
Dermestida) (dcr-mes'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL.(Leaeh, 
1HI7),  <  Itrrmettes  +  -Ida.]  A  family  of  clavi- 
eorn  Coleopb  ra.  The  di«al  settmenU  o(  the  abdomen 
are  partly  membramras ;  the  ventral  secmeuU  an  free . 
live  tarsi  are  i Jointed,  at  least  In  one  pair;  the  nscatuin 
Is  moderate  or  small ;  the  palpi  are  apiiroilmate  at  the 
base ;  the  Ulterior  coasr  are  large,  conical,  and  prominent  ; 
the  posterior  co«s»  are  not  prominent ;  the  anUnnar  are 
nxHlerato  In  leiwth,  and  eapiutc ;  the 
the  tblglu ;  an,\  the  bo.ly 


dermatologist  (der-ma-tor.viist),  n.   (<  der 
matolwjy  +  -int.]   One  who  is  versed  In 
mat-ologt' 

dermatology  (der-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.   [<  Or.  Hp- 
>ia(r-),skin,  +  ->.o>to,  <  >.i}tm,  speak:  see  -oiftvrj.] 
The  science  of  the  skin ;  knowledge  concerning 
the  skin  and  its  diseases.    Also  Scrmology. 
dermatolysis  (der-ma-tol'i-sis),  n.    [<  Or.  Sip. 

skin,  +  /ioif,  solution,  dissolution,  < 
Xitiv,  loose.]    In  palhal.:  fa)  A  relaxed  and 
of  the  skin.    (6)  Pachy. 

dermatomycosis  (der'ma-td-mi-ko'sis),  n.  [< 
Or.  dVp^o(r-),  skin,  +  «i««,  fungus,  +  -hm .-  see 
iwycn.fij.  J    In  pathnl.,  any  disease  of  the  skin 
caused  by  a  vegetable  parasite, 
dermatonoeis  (der-ma-ton'o-sis),  a.     [NL.,  < 
Or.  r)roua(r-),skin,  +  ourwc,  disease.]  la  patkol., 
any  disease  of  the  skin. 
Defmatophili  (der-ma-tof'i-li),  n.p7.    [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Mpfia(T-),  skin,  +  "wot.  loving.]    A  group 
of  minute  parasitic  arachnids  or  follicle  mites, 
sponding  to  the  family  Dcmodieidar. 
atophysa  (ili'r'ma-to^fi'sS),  n.pl,  [NL., 
<  Or.  liip^ofr-),  skill,  -f  ipton,  a  bellows.]  In 
Owen's  system  of  classification,  an  order  of 
JracnnUla,  including  the  Jrcfwcu  or  water- 


When  the  rferntir  prcs-oss  Is  paplllltnnn.  and  mink  In  a 
pit  of  the  itermla,  the  conical  cap  of  nu»llfled  epidermis 
which  coats  It  is  either  a  hair  or  a  feather. 

UuiUy,  Aunt.  Vert,  p.  SO. 

2.  In  sserf.,  cutaneous;  pertaining  to  the  skin : 
as,  a  dermie  disease.— Dermic  remedies,  remedies 

whkh  act  through  the  skin. 

dermis  (der'mis),  ».  [NI..,  <  Or.  iippa,  eon- 
formed  in  term,  to  epidermit.]  Same  as  derma. 

Dermobranchia  (der-mn-brang'ki-jt),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  dVpifo,  skin,  '+  .J«<i)  .ria,  gills.]  A 
group  of  marine  opisthobranchiate  gastropo- 
dous  mollusks.  They  reaplre  by  means  <.f  external 
til  I  It  in  the  form  of  dorsal  membranous  layers,  lulls,  or 
filaments,  and  there  is  no  mantle  or  sliell  in  the  adult. 
The  common  sca  U  inoii.  /*>nj  (which  see),  it  an  eiample. 
It  it  an  e«t4  i»lvc  and  diversiform  irmiip,  cintalnlna  all 
the  r.nlsthohruichtatr  itastropods  etc-ptintt  the  plmru- 
fcnr/icAiiilu.  It  U  subdiYl.lcil  Into  the  A  braitntiaM  and  the 
.V«Jioraite*iata  or  .VofubranesMiM.  the  lanti  st  and  typl- 
cal  irrsip.  a  synonym  of  [trrmobranrhia  ilaelf.  which  Is 
also  dlvMed  int..  ('•  ntr„Ar,i»c»Ml,  n*»r*riilsc*io.  and  />■ 
.mArwAwi.    Al».»  DrrmmuorancAia,  Drrmalobrancniala. 


dermooasify 

Dermobranchlata  (der-mv-brang-ki4't|),  a. 
}d.  [NL.,  ucut.  pi.  of  dermobranehiatu* :  see 
rl'cl•ll>tol!>rnnfAi<lf'•.^    Same  as  Ihrmabra uvhia. 

dermobranchiate  (der.mfi-brang'ki^t  i,  a.  [< 
NL.  //ri-sjiodruiicAKifii*,  <  ifermabraHekta,  q.  v.] 
I'crtaining  to  the  Ikrmobranenta ;  nudibran- 
chiate. 

Dermochelydidas  (der'mo-ke-lid'i-de),  n.  />(. 
[NL,  <  Dermorhely*  ^ket9d-)  +  -id*.]   A  fa 
hy  of  soft-shelled  turtles,  named  from  the 
i) us  Itermaekelut :  usually  called  Upkaraid 
(which  see). 

Dermochelys  (der-mok'e-lis),  n.  (NL.,  <  Gr. 
itpfia,  skin,  +  xiilK,  a  tortoise.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Itcrmacketydida':  same  aa  Spkargin, 
and  of  prior  date. 

dermogastric  (der-mo-gas'trik), a.  [<  Or.  Mpuo, 
skin,  +  jarrrr/p,  stomach.]  Pertaining  to. the 
skin  and  to  tlie  stomach;  connecting  the  ali- 
mentary canal  with  the  integument ;  fnruish- 

aiul  the  exterior  of  the  body :  aa,  a  dermogat- 
trie  pore. 

The  number  of  the  pore -canals  (rfenne-tsisrrtV  pares), 
which  have  cimae<|i>ently  a  dermal  and  eat  trie  orifice,  u 
svnentlly  very  creat. 

Gtyenbmtr.  Comp.  Auat.  (trans.),  p.  ill. 

dermography  (der-mog'ra-fi),  n.    Same  as  der- 

demoheinai,  dennahemal  (der-mo-.  der-ma- 
he'mal),  a.  [Improper  forms  for  drrmcwni, 
"rfrrnieriJKiJ,  or  ' aermaUia-mal,  <  Gr.  Mmui(t-), 
skin,  +  aiua,  blood.]  Pertaining  to  the  skin 
on  the  hemal  or  ventral  aspect  of  the  body: 
specifically  applied  to  dermoekeletal  elements 
of  the  median  ventral  fins  of  fishes,  as  the  bones 
supporting  the  rays  of  these  fins :  contrasted 
with  dermoneural.    Also  spelled  dermoktrmal, 

dermohemia,  dermohasmla  (der-mo-h*'mi-ll), 
a.  [NL.  drrmuka-mia,  improp.  for  drrwirrwiia 
or  *<fcri»ifl(a<rii"i<i,  <  Gr.  il//iuair-),  skin,  +  aiua, 
bloorl.l   In  patkol.,  hypen-mla  of  the  skin. 

demohumeral  (der-mo-liu'me-ral),<i.  K  NL. 
r/rrwoaumrro/w,  <  Gr.  Mppa,  tlie  skin,  +  L.  «a- 

mernn,  prop.  w«i          humerus.]  Connecting 

the  humerus  with  the  skin;  specifically,  per- 
taining to  the  dermohumeralis. 

dcrmonumeralis  (dcr'nio-lui-me-ri'lis),  a.  ;  pi. 
dermokumeralrs  (-lejr).  [NL. :  see  dermnkimer- 
«/.]  That  part  of  the  pannlculus  carnosus,  or 
fleshy  pannlcle,  by  which  the  humerus  is  indi- 
rectly attached  to  the  skin:  a  muscle  in  many 
animals,  not  represented  in  man. 

dermoid  (der'moid),  a.  [<  Or.  Mpua,  akin,  + 
rWoy,  form.  More  accurately  dermatoid,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  rfersvii.^  Dermoid  cyst,  a  cystic  tumor  of 

congenital  origin,  found  in  the  ovary  ,  the  testicle,  the  re- 
gion of  the  mouth,  neck,  and  orbit,  and  rarely  elsemhera, 
roiitaintnc  sebaceous  matter.  Its  walls  resemble  true 
•kin,  ami  ntay  develop  halrt  and  teeth, 
dermology  (der-mol'^-ji),  n.  Same  aa  derma- 
totogy- 

dennomoscular  (d6r-m6-mns'kfl-l»r),a.  [<  Gr. 
Aififia,  the  akin,  +  L.  mn«cv1W,  muaele.]  Per- 
taining to  skin  and  muaele;  consisting  of  der- 
mal and  muscular  tissue :  aa,  the  deriNomu#c«/ar 
tube  of  a  worm. 

The  suckers  found  In  the  Trematoda,  Crstoda.  and  Hl- 
radinea  are  afieeial  differentiations  of  the  dermo  msia-w- 
Utr  tube.  Oe^/rnbaur,  Comp.  Anal,  (trans.),  p.  143. 

dermoneural  (der-md-nu'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  rf/fuia, 
the  skin,  +  srfijpea,  a  nerve.  1  Pertaining  to  the 
skin  on  tho  neural  or  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body : 
specifically  applied  to  the  dermoskeletal  ele- 
ments of  the  median  dorsal  fins  of  fishes,  as  the 
bones^supporting  the  ravs  oMheae  fins:  con- 

rirrwwion/'wrr/f, 

dermoCaaeoua  ( <l<'i-m6-os'6-us).  a.  [<  Gr.  toppa, 
skin,  +  L.  os"  (>»>-).  bone.^l  Having  the  char- 
acter of  ossified  integument  or  bony  tissue  de- 
veloped in  the  skin;  bony,  as  the  dermal  t 
ton ;  exoskeletal. 

Tile  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  luidccular  conditions, 
lug  characters  dbtlngulslilng  otherwise  allied  substam 
In  the  tame  way  morpholi«scally  (we  can  not  tay  yet  t 
velopiiiontallv).  at  tlie  cart" 

tilted  or  r/ertw««.«»n/U 

nearly  allied  genera. 

K.  D.  Co;*,  origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  48, 

dermooBsificatlon  (der-mA^>s'i-fi-kfi'al)on),  n. 
(<  Gr.  hpua,  tlie  skin,  +  E.  <«ot(rt<*'ifi««.t  Dor- 
tnal  ossification ;  formation  of  bony  tissue  in 
the  integument  as  a  iwtrt  of  the  dermoskeleton, 
or  a  bony  exoskeletal  element:  as,  ■■drrmtms- 
MKtatiim  of  the  cranium."  E.  IK  (  ape.  Origin  of 
the  Finest,  p.  4H. 

dermooasify  (der-ino-os'i-ft).  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dermo<Hi*ified,  ppr.  dermootti/ytng.  f  <  Gr.  cV^oo, 


ay  jfel  de- 
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Derostomum 


the  skin,  +  ossify.]    To  oaaify  demally;  be-  dern1  (dern),  r.    [<  ME.  dtrneH,  damten,  <  AS. 
come  demoes«eo'i8;  form  a  UermoOtwification 
or  a  dermoskeletou.    A*,  />.  Cojie. 
dermopatttic  (der-mo-path'sk),  «.   [<  dermopa- 
ih„  +  -ic]    Relating  or  pertaining  to  dennop- 
atny. 

demo^atb^{a^moP'a-thi\  ».  ^^'^ 
of  the  skin. 

Dermophysa  (der-mo-fi'sji),  n. j<l.  [NL.] 

aa  Dermatopltysa. 


dyrnan  =  OH.  dernian  =  OHG.  'lanitaii,  tarnrn, 
MHG.  ternen,  hide;  from  the  adj.]    I.  fmw«. 
To  hide ;  secrete,  as  in  a  hole.    [Obsolete  or 
prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
He  at  length  escaped  tbcm  by  dirniuu  himself  In  a  fui- 


;  de. 

?  Would 


II.  intra*».  To  hide  one's  self; 
But  look  how  loon  the}'  heard  «.f  Ho 
Their  courage  <|U»ll'd.  anil  thef  liegan  to  i 
T.  Uadton,  tr.  of  Du  hartas,  In  England » 


<  ML.  »r  if 
rain.  >  K.  darrein, 
down,  +  retro,  bae 
final ;  ultimate: 


Dermoptera  (der-mop'le-rjO,  ».  }•'•  [NL-.  neut.  dent-  (dern),  n.  Same  as  dearn*. 
pi.  of  drrmoptcrus :  see  7f>r',»o,,fcr»iw.]  A  mil.-  dent3  (dern).  f.  /.  Same  as  <fnrn-i,  a  minced  form 
order  of  /iwcrfirora,  containing  the  singlofaml-  of  damn.  Also  written  dun.  {V  ulgar,  U.  S.I 
ly  Oaleopitheeida-  (which  we).  Also  iarrnm/oj.-  dernfult  (dern'ful \  a.  [Irrcg.  <  dernl  +  -fuL] 
tcra,  l'terophora.  Solitary;  hence,  aad;  mournful, 

dermopter*  (der'mop-tfir),  n.    A  vertebrate  of      The  birds  of  III  prcaage  thU  luckless*  eliance  foretold 

ttStX'M,  n.pl.    [NL.,  pi.  ^^"Ir^^WO™.^ 
of  ((rnnwrffnu:  aee  drrmoj'fcroiMr.]   In  Owen's  dernier  (der'ni-cr  or,  as  P.,  der-nya'),  o.  [F. 
system  of  classification,  the  lowest  of  fire  sub-   dernirr,  <  ML.  br  if 
classes  of  the  class  I'ucet,  characterized  by  a 
vermiform  limbless  body,  a  notochordal  inem- 
brano-cartUaginous  endoskelutou,  and  no  skull, 
or  a  skull  with  no  lower  jaw.   it  thus  covered  the 
•cranial.  le|»tocardian,  clrroatumoua.  or  pharyngobranvhl- 
at*  verubratea,  aa  the  lanrclct* ;  and  die  roiwiorhln*,  c)  ■ 
cloaLomous.  or  marsipobranchlatc  vcrtelwatee,  aa  the  hags 
ami  lampreya.  It  wua  divided  Into  two  nrdera,Cirrcufuwii 
and  Cytf-trtstotmi,  respectively  containing  the  lancelela  and 
the  hags  and  lamprey*.   Th***  groups  are  very  distinct 

in  UK.  I 

dermopteroua  (dcr-mop'to-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  der- 
mopteru*,  <  Ur.  irpa6xTtpnt,  having  membranous 
wciik's.  as  a  bat  (Aristotle),  <  rVpuo,  the  skin,  + 
ntyft,  wing.]  Ilavlug  the  characters  of  the 
/A?r«io»(rri. 

deraioptorygian  (der-mop-te-rij'i-au).  <•■  [As 
I>ermopterygi%  +  -an.)    Same  as  dermopterou*. 
Dennopterygii  (d*T-mop-t«-rij'i-l). «.  pi.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  foppn,  skin,  +  Trrpeytav  or  irrrptif  (irripv)-), 
wing,  tin.  <  zrifxiv,  wing.]  Same  as  Dermopteri. 

Dermorhynchi  (d^r-mo-ring'kl),  «.  [NL., 

pl.off/rrworAyiwsitir;  sec(/cr«o)-*yi»cAoit<i.J  The 

lainelliroBtrai  birds;  the  duck  tribe :  so  called 

from  tin  soft-skinned  bill. 
dermorhynchOUS  (der-mo-ring'kus),  a.   [<  NL. 

dermirhtinchuK,  <  (»r.  Hp  fa,  skin,  +  fifXKt 

anout.l    Having  a  skinny  bill,  as  a  duck ;  spe- 
cifically, pertuinlng  to  the  DcrmurhifHflii. 
dermoBclerite (der-mo-skle'rU),  n.  [< Gr.  MpfUj 

skin,  +  eOnpof,  hanl:  see  tcirrotir.)    A  mass 

of  spicules  occurriug  in  the  tissues  of  some  of 

the  Actinozoa. 
dermoskeletal  (dtr-mo-skel'e-tal),  a.    [<  der- 

moxktlelOH.  +  -al.]    lVrlainlng  to  the  dormo- 

Ekelct4jii ;  exoskcletul. 

dermoakoletou  (d(r-m6-skere-ton),  n.  [XL., 

<  Ur.  Srpaa,  skin,  +  <r*.->.trdr,  skeleton.]  The 
coriaceous,  crustaceotis,  testaceous,  or  bony 


deretranariu*  (of.  Ol 
q.  v.),  <  •dcrWrnsu*,  <  L.  de, 
■k:  see  rear'*,  rrtro-.]  Last; 
used  only  as  French,  as 
in  the  phrase  dermer  rcwrt,  last  resort,  final 
resource. 

After  the  dtrnitr  proof  of  him  In  tills  manner  ...  lie 
■il  dUinuued.  Rtrjtr  .VortA,  Foatnen,  |i.  6fl). 

dernlyf  (d^rn'li),  adr.  [Also  written  rfeoniJy; 
<  ME.  dernly,  dernilkht,  secretly,  <  drrnc,  se- 
cret, +  -/>,  -liche:  see  *fw»,  a.,  and  -/y2.]  1. 
Secretly. 

lilt  watj  Ui«  liuli.  l.iltyeat  to  Iw-holdr, 
That  dro3  the  dor  alter  hlr  ful  demf  a  *  >trU>. 
Sir  llawa^nt  amt  Hu  Urrrn  Kniyht  (E.  E.  T.       L  11S8. 

2.  Solitarily;  hence,  sadly;  mournfully. 
They  heard  a  niefull  voice,  dial  rf<nr»f[r  crlde. 

Sfnutr,  Y.      II.  L  »• 

derodontid  (dcr-o-*lon'tid),  a.  and  «.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  tho  characters  of  the  Ih-ra- 
dontida'. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  T>erodnntidtr. 
Dorodontidffl  (der^-don'ti-de),  n.  yl.  [NL.,  < 
iHrodontHS  +  -!</«•.]  A  family  of  cliiviirorii 
beetles.  The  dorul  Kunwiila  of  Hie  abdomen  are  partly 
mcinbr»iiou> ;  die  ventral  »euinent«  are  free;  tlielanlare 
fi  j'iinted,  at  leant  In  one  pair ;  die  mentmn  Umuderate 
or  .mi:. 1 1 ;  the  i»lpl  are  api>n>«linate  at  baae;  and  Hi*'  an- 
terior coun  am  conlra).  tranaverae,  an>l  aeUloni  nromj 


2.  To  fall  away  in  eli 
generate.  [Ware.] 

Wonld  t  hariea  X.  ttrrwjate  from  lila  ■ 
he  he  the  degenerate  k(ou  of  that  rojal  UneT 
Shall  .  .  .  man 
£rtr»7ii",  live  for  the  low  taatrd  alone, 
Mean  creeping  cares  about  the  animal  life? 

Brotmintl.  Ring  and  Book,  II.  HO. 
3 gyn.  1,  i  .  , ■  ■  •-. /Vriejiife/rom.  rti'.  See  <f«r» 

derogate  (der'<>-git),  a.  [<  L,  dtrogatwi,  pp. 
of  derogare:  see  the  verb.]  Lessened  in  ex- 
tent, estimation,  character,  etc.;  invalidated; 
degenerate;  degraded;  damaged.  [Rare.] 

The  chief  ruler  twyug  In  prcacncc.  the  autborttlc  ol  the 
auUtitule  waa  clerel)  derooafe.     Halt,  Hell.  M..  an.  la 
I  itoiu  her  drroyatf  botly  never  sprluit 
A  babe  to  honour  her  I  .SAa*.,  Lear.  L  l 

derogately  (der'\i-gat-li),  adr.  In  a  manner  to 
lessen  or  take  from ;  disparagingly. 

'  That  I  ih.  uld 

Once  name  yon  rfriwn(e.'y,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  eolieern'd  me.'  Sliak..  A  and  <\,  II.  i. 

derogation  (der^-ga'shon),  it.  [=  F.  deriva- 
tion =  Sp.  dtrogacion  =  Pg.  dcriM/ncdo  —  It. 
derogate,  <  L.  dcroffatio(n-),  a  partial  abro- 
gation of  a  law,  <  dcroyarr,  repeal  a  part  of  a 
law,  derogate:  see  derwialr,  r.]  1.  The  act  of 
impairing  effect  in  whole  or  in  part;  limitation 
as  to  extent,  or  reatraint  as  to  operation:  as,  a 
statute  in  drrritfafioa  of  the  common  law  must 
not  be  enlarged  by  construction. 

Hach  a  demand  may  not.  In  alrli  tn«a  he  In  drr.^mliM 
of  public  law.  LinnUn,  In  Raymond,  p.  t». 

2.  The  act  of  impairing  or  seeking  to  impair 
merit ,  reputation,  or  honor ;  a  lesseumg  of  value 
or  estimation;  detraction;  disparagement. 

What  dishonor  Is  dils  to  Ood?  Or  what  rfernoo.io,  I. 
this  to  heaven'  totiwer,  Sermon,  of  the  I'lonidl. 

TIhj  deruoariuiiui  Iherefore.  which  grow  to  learning  from 
the  fortune  or  eomlltlon  of  b'arnwl  men,  ore  eldier  In  rc- 
sprrt  of  scarcity  of  meana.  or  In  respect  of  privatenew*  « 
Hie.  Awn.  Advancement  of  Uanilug.  L  a. 

He  I II  no  rferoon/iim  of  bis  manhood  lobe  .eeu 

to  weep.  ifboerfwiii. 

derogative  (d^-rog'a-tiv).  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *«V- 
royatirnx,  <  rfrroixarefderogate :  see  derogate, r.] 
Lessening;  lielittiing;  derogatory. 

Absurdly  ifrrw«i'i~  ta  all  tnie  nobility. 

Slal/  rrinfj,  Mari|llls  of  Argyle,  an.  l*»l. 

derogatiTely  (df-rog'a-tiy-li ),  arfr.  In  a  i 
ative  manner;  derogatonly. 


DerodODtM  (der-o-don  tus),  ».     [NL.  (Le 
Conte,  18«1 ).  <  Ur.        the  neck,  +  Woi  r  («!o.T.)  derogatorlly  (d«.rog'a-t6-ri-li),  adr.    In  a  de- 
=  E.  foofA.]    The  typical  genus  of  the  Inm.ly  7ra".u*g  manner! 
JkrtxUintida:   Tliey  are  m.Kleralely  small  beetles,  two  »  n..inion  of  a  ncmle 


I  Oioutil  art  dtn*tor»rilr 
importance  il  I  did  uol  state  that.  Oea/Mi,. 
derogant"(.rer'6-gant),«.    [<r\derogant,der.*  derogatoriness  (de-rog'a-ty-ri.nes),  n^  The 
,,/e(4sTr,  now  d+rotfeant  =  It.  d.rogantt,  <  L.  </>-   quanty  of  being  derogatory.    Baden.  l.JT 


mtt<ih(t-yf.  ppr.  of 

fluV.r.]  l>erogator>-;  disrespectful.  [Obsolete 
OC  rare.] 


:  Bee  dcr<>-  derogatory  (dO-rog'a-to-ri).  a.  and  a.    [=  OF. 


integument,  such  as  cover,  many  invertebrate  dero_ate  ( jpr'.v^t),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  nVm- 
and  some  vertebrate  animalx.   II  «n.»  more  or  ,i„LZ,H»n     it  L.  drroantn,;  tip.  of 


an  

leas  completelv  the  oltknis  of  prulerlhui  the  Mft  l>«lt«  "f 
the  Isaly  and  ai  n  tlxo-l  |«>int  uf  attncluilent  to  the  nivuns 
of  movement.  In  ll«l»-a  and  ri'idllca  llle  dernKiskeleton 
Is  the  skin  with  the  Kstlea  :  In  lurllei  il  I-  the  shell  milted 
with  parts  or  tile  endoskcletou.  such  aa  the  vertebra-  and 
ribs:  Insect*  tuid  rriwtaceans  have  a  dernio*l:elet<in  only. 
See  ero4r.  frfirss.     Also  derm  it  fir  lull,  drt  matiukilftiM. 


i-ten'spr). ».;  pi. 
[NL..  <  Gr.  A/pua,  skin,  + 


■  (-tcu-so'rez). 
NL.  tensor,  stretcher:  see  fcn*or.]  A  tensor 
muscle  of  the  skin.  Dermotenaor  patagll,  the  ten- 
Mir  of  the  skin  of  the  palaiililiii.  n  priiiKitagUl  muscle  of 
the  wings  of  some  birds,    tt.  .SaioVfVif 

dermotomy  (der-mot'iVmi).  n.  [<  Gr.  A'p«o, 
skin,  +  -ro  i'a,  <  ro«or,  cutting:  see  anatomy.] 
The  unutomv  or  dissortion  of  the  skin. 

derm-Bkeletbn  (derm'skere-tou),  n.  Same  as 
drrmosktUton. 

dern't  (dern),  a.  [Also  written  dram  and  darn ; 
<  ME.  derm;  dern.  idrnir,  dnrrif,  <  AS.  rfyrnc, 
elv  tfcrnr,  si-eret,  =  OS.  <f<r«i  =  OFries.  rfcrn, 
«  flncouip.)  =  OHG.  farni,  hidden,  >  V.  tcrnc. 
dull,  >  ferm>,  tarnish,  >  E.  f«r»i*A :  see  ternisk,] 
Hidden;  secret;  private. 

In  parfyte  eharllee, 
That  like  dtrnt  dede  do  iioinan  lie  slhihie. 

I'itt*  I'lulCMHIX  (li|,  U.  1KA. 

Now  with  ilielr  larks  to  die  den  »  month  they  sit, 
Yet  shoulder  not  all  lifillt  Iroln  the  .l^m  ml 

Dr.  II.  .Wmv,  Iiumnrtal.  ol  the  Nwl,  I  ia 

Through  dreary  tieds  of  tangled  fern, 

uvea  ,,f  nlglitaliade  ilurk  anil 


;^Jfe7f.  ppr.  drrmutUmj.  [< 

'derogare  (>  It.  derogare  —  Bp.  Pg.  Pr.  dtrogar 
—  p,  deroger),  repeal  jwirt  of  a  law,  take  away, 
detract  from,  <  de,  from.  +  rogarr,  propose  a 
luw.  ask:  m-«  rogolion.  Cf.  abrogate.]  I.  frn«.«. 
lj.  To  destroy  or  impair  the  force  ami  effect 
of;  lessen  the  extent,  authority,  etc.,  of. 
Neither  wllb-lh  he,  nor  may  nut  do.any  thing  lie  ludln; 


rrpiuniancr,  linis  rlei  tion.  or  that  should  drr-jatr,  mill- 


derogataire,  F ."deritg'aloire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
f©ri«,<  LL.i/crw/«(<>riM.s<L.drro»f<irr.-  see 
gate,  r.]  I.  a.  T)«>traeting  or  tending  to  lessen 
bv  taking  something awav;  that  U  ssensextrtit. 
effeet,«stimation,  etc.:  with  tt»,  sometimes/row. 

7>  r..wlr,ry  .from  tile  wisdom  aad  power  of  the  Aiilh.ir 
of  nature.  CAvjrw. 

ritanred  by  some  of  hts 

M  ir  order. 

.Ifmniifav,  HIsL  Eng..  t. 
K^^liuTe'.^fu^llSibl^  dUu^°|Tl  I .  " 

ll.t  n.  A  derogatory  act  or  statement;  a  dis- 
paragement, Cotgrnr 


Dero: 

<  Gr. 


nvv.l  MX,  in 
toh„>edlmil>i.ib 


Thru 


Lu  dern,  in  secret. 


./.  li.  I>r,ttr,  culprit  Kay. 


My  dule  in  drrn  lad  glf  thow  dill, 

1 1.  n-.l  •  .  •  lir.-l  I  I  de. 
/ioien*  un-i  M*kyHt  tt  tilld  s  Ballads,  IV.  S«). 


2.  To  detract  from;  nliate ;  disparage.  [Rare.] 
There  Is  none  so  much  carried  »llh  a  •■•rni|d  mind 

.  .  .  Unit  he  «>il  dert-joJe  die  |<rais>-  and  honour  due  to 
so  worth)  tin  enterprise.  Hwaher. 

3.  To  take  away;  retrench;  i-emove  (from). 
[Rare.] 

.Iil.t  so  mni'h  ree|ierl  as  a  wmnnn  denvinfes  from  her 
"    I  lilseed,  .  .  .  she  deserves 
If  on  that  score. 
foitriti.  Moilern  llaltautr). 

IJ.  in'runji.  1.  To  take  away  a  part :  de- 
tract ;  make  an  improper  or  injurious  uliato- 
meut:  with  from.  [The  word  is  generally  used 
in  this  sense.] 

We  shonld  Ik-  Injurinti.  unto  virtue  Itself.  If  we  did 
dei^r^thiniwhnm^e^ 

of  secoud  caUiM'S  doth  drrtrrate  from 

Oeat 

l!ttr,.ti.  Adialieenient  of  learning,  i.  7. 
tjueen  Eliiala-th  answer'd,  Ttial  tlio'  she  would  no  wny 

f.  M"    "    '    Il  Will    TV  t  »ile  ■         '  I    "    !  1-11  '  1  el  stall. 

ger  her  own  security.  fiii*. ,  clieuilclca,  p.  331. 


(de-rop'ti-us),  a.  piL.  (Wagler). 
neck.  +  s-riof.  tt  wlnnowing-shove! 

or  fan.  <  rrr- 
nv,  spew  out. 
cast  out,  = 
E.  njjrir,  q.  v.] 
A  genus  of 
South  Amer- 
ican short- 
tailed  pamd<. 
having  a  large 
erectile  nu- 
chal crest.  J). 
eoronatus  is 
the  crested 
hawk-parnd. 

also  called  Afo 
DeroBtomidx 

(der-o-jtom'i- 
d«).  '  n.  jit 
[NL.,  <  /*■■ 
rissfoiHuni  + 

LA  familv  ol  rhabdocrlotis  turbellari- 
ving  the"  mouth  anterior  and  a  dilated 
iiharvnz. 

Derostomum  (de-ros'tii-mum),  n.  ,'NL.,  <  Gr. 
tif^r,,  neck,  +  ctouo,  mouth.J    The  typical  ge- 


i,f«.] 


Digitized  by  Google 


Iras  of  the  family  Tirrottomida.  D.  schmidti- 
emum  is  an  example.  AlfMi  Derostoma. 
Derotremata  (iler-6-trt'm»-Ml),  n.  pi.  (ML.,  < 
Or.  dipt,  neck,  +  r/»win(r-),  a  hale,  <  rtrpcuvrw  (>/ 
*rpo),  bore.]  A  group  of  urouelo  batrachiaus. 
They  hare  no  etlenialplll.turta,  hot  usually  glll-sllta  or 
branchial  apertures.  The  maxillary  and  vomerine  ti  •  : I . 
an  In  aliiglc  series.  The  group  la  distinguished  ou  the 
one  hand  (rotn  Xirna,  /*ror>«*.  alkd  Xteturxu,  and  on  tike 
other  from  tike  aalainaiidrthrt  proper.  It  constat*  of  the 
genera  Ampniuma,  Crypt*ihranchH*.  and  JfiOfrUooa/ntcAu-i. 
and  correatH.ii.lt  to  the  rami  Ilea  tyjri^.aVn  wAtlc*  and  Am- 
»*i«ini<Ur.    AU»  /Wrutesiiao. 

Other  llhan  pereunllmui dilate]  t'rodelaare  derold  of  tf>  muna 
gllla,  Iwt  (aa  la  the  case  In  Menopoma  and  Aniphi.  uoUl 
iresrnt  iinu  or  two  small  glll-iclU  on  each  tide  of  chant 
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derring-doer*,  n.   See  daring-dorr. 
derringer  (der'in-jex),  n.    [After  the  inventor, 
an  American  pun-smith.]  A  abort-barreled  pis- 
tol of  large  caliber,  very  efficient  at  short  range, 
deny  (der'i).    [ltepr.  Ir.  doire,  an  oak-wood, 


Ha  .  .  . 
the  tweet 


j.  as  I  hare  eery  often,  the  dear  aim, 

/.  If  a/ton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  3ft. 


una)  present  < 

the  neck,  and  are  thence  called  Omtrmata, 

HusUy,  Anal.  Vert,  p.  let 

derotrematoua  (der-^-trem'a-tug),  a.  [<  Dero. 
trtmata  +  -oiu.J  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Derotremata. 

derotreme  (der'o-tremj,  a.  and  r<  Or.  Kpti, 
neck,  +  Tpt'iim,  hole.]  I.  a.  In  Amphibia,  havin) 
holes  in  the  neck  in  which  gill*  are  coi 
ed;  cryptobranchiate,  aa  an  amphibian; 
trematous. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Derotremata. 

derrick  (der'ik),  a.  [Formerly  sometimes  spell  - 
ed  derric;  from  Derrick,  also  written  Dcrick,  a 
hangman  employed  at  Tyburn,  London,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  oentury,  and  often  men- 
tioned in  contemporary  plays:  e.  g., 

The  theefe  that  dyea  at  Tyburae  .  .  .  la  sot  halte  to 
reroua  ...  aa  the  Politick  Bankrupt.  I  would  there 
i  a  Drrick  to  haag  hint  up  too. 

t,  seven  Deadly  Hint  (ed.  A  roar),  p.  17. 

devil,  and  Dtrririt  mutt  be  hit 
lun  at  whldi  he  will  light. 

Th4  Bttiman  */  London  (1616X 

The  name  was  applied  to  a  gallows,  and  then 
to  a  sort  of  crane.  The  name  Derrick  is  <  D. 
Diertijk,  oontr.  Dirk,  earlier  Diederik,  also  (af- 
ter  O.)  Dietriek  =  OHO.  Diotriek.  MHO.  O. 
Dietrich  =  AS.  Tke&lric  =  Ooth.  •  Thiudarrik* 
(Latinized  Theodoricus,  Theodericus),  lit.  chief 
of  the  people,  <  thiuda  (=  AS.  theid,  etc.), 
people,  +  reiks  =  A8.  rice,  chief,  mighty,  rich : 
see  Dutch  and  rich.  The  same  term,  -rick 
appears  in  the  proper  name  Frederick,  and  dis- 
guised in  Henry.]    An  apparatus  for  lifting 

'  fits.    U  It  similar  to  tba 


and  movi 


noviug  heavy  weights,  n  it  similar  to 

hut  differ*  from  It  in  having  the  boom,  which 
da  to  Uie  Jib  of  the  crane,  pi  voted  at  the  lower 
that  It  may  take  different  Incllnatloiit  from  the 
perpendicular.  The  wolgtit  la  mspeitded  from  tile  cud  of 
the  boom  by  rope*  or  chains  that  pass  through  a  block  at 
the  end  of  the  boom  and  tbence  dlrcctlyto  the  crat-.n 
winding-apparatus  i>r  motor  at  the  toot  of  the  piiet.  An- 
ipe  connects  the  b>p  of  the  Umra  with  a  hl.K-k  at 
of  the  post,  and  thence  puses  to  the  motor  St> 
"  .  of  the  derrick  are  a  direct  lift,,  drcu- 
Uu-  axis  of  the  post,  and  a  radial  motion 
described  by  the  point  of  the  boom, 
a  derrick  it  a  spar  raised  on  end,  with  the 
by  guys  and  the  heel  by  lnahluga,  and  hav- 
to„,  it  to  raise 

d'crrkkslhavea 


<  dair  (gen.  darachj,  daur  (gen.  daro),  an  oak, 
sa  W.  dar  and  derir,  an  oak,  ea  Gr.  6pi<,  an  oak, 
orig.  tree,  =  Goth,  triu  =  AS.  tredic,  h,  tree,  q. 
v.]  A  frequent  element  in  Irish  place-names : 
as,  Deny,  /Jrvrybrian,  I^ndonderry. 

The  ancient  name  of  Londonderry  was  /Very, -algagh, 
the  oak-wood  of  Calgarh.    After  St.  lolumba  erectedhU 
»tery  there,  in  ^^'J™  Orrr^Columkllle, 

chiiu la.  who  named  It  Londoorferrj.. 

derryt,  derry-do  wnt. 

chorus  in  old  songs. 

dertht,      An  obsolete  form 

dertra,  «.   Plural  of  devfrust. 

dertron  (der'tron),  n.   Same  as  dertrum. 

dertrothec*  (der.tr^the'kll),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Mprpov,  a  vulture's  beak  (see  dertrum),  +  (Him), 
a  sheath.]  In  ontt'fs.,  the  integument  of  the 
dertrum,  however  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  covering  of  the  beak.  It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct in  some  birds,  as  petrels. 

dertTTira  (der'trum),  n.;  pl.dcr<Va(-tr»).  [NL., 
also  dertron,  <  Gr.  irprpov,  the  caul  or  membrane 
enveloping  tho  bowels  (L.  omentum),  also  later 
usc4  of  a  vulture's  beak,  <  Aiotiv,  skin,  flay,  = 
E.  fewr1,  q.  v.]  In  orntfA.,  the  extremity  of  the 
upper  mandiblo  of  a  bird,  in  any  way  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  bill,  as  by  the 
nook  in  a  bird  of  prey  or  a  petrel,  the  hard 
part  in  a  pigeon,  or  the  nail  in  a  duck. 

dervish  (der'vish), ».  [Also  formerly  derrii,  der- 
cfoe,  derviene,  derrick*,  darrite,  etc.:  =  F.  <trr- 
ric*«,  dervit  =  8p.  Pg.  dervirke  —  It.  dprrl*  — 
O.  deruHtck,  <  Turk.  dcrri,h,  At.  darwinh.  <  Pers. 
darrUk  or  dancieh,  a  dervish,  so  called  from  his 
profession  of  extreme  poverty,  lit.  poor,  indi- 
gent, being  equiv.  to  Ax.  fa<kr,  a  fakir,  lit. 
poor,  indigent  $  soo  fakir.]  A  Mohammedan 
monk,  professing  poverty,  humility,  and  chas- 
tity;  a  Mohammedan  fakir.  There  are  thlrty-aU  or- 
ders of  regular  dervishes,  who  for  the  most  part  observe 
celibacy,  and  live  In  convenient  n..t  more  than  forty  per- 
sona, under  the  supervision  of  a  sbrik  or  elder.  Some, 
however,  arc  permitted  to  marry  and  live  with  their  fanil- 
ilea,  hut  are  required  to  spend  at  leaat  two  nights  of  each 
week  In  tlie  monastery.   The  novitiate  is  severe,  and  the 


After  the  angel  had  told  bb  message  In  plain  song,  the 
whole  chorus  jTilned  in  d,*-ant. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  ISSi).  L  41 

3.  A  varied  song;  a  song  or  tunc  with  various 
modulations. 

Late  In  an  eueti.  I  walked  out  alone, 
To  heare  the  dearant  of  the  Nightingale. 

(rtfSceljme,  PhUomeue  (ed.  Artier),  p.  87. 
Wee  mast  have  the  oVaeaat  you  made  upon  our  namea, 
ere  you  depart.    Manfon,  Antonio  and  Mclbila.  I  .  11.  1. 

si'thrush  piping  one  melhiw  deicanl  more. 

Bryant.  Waiting  by  live  Mate, 
f  the  watch,  relieved  by  violent  enck-crowa, 
I  night.  Harprft  v..,, ,  LXIV.  ois. 

i"deliseourae  or  series  of  comments 


I  hear  tbe 


Theiferrunf 
ill>tnrtied  lu  I 


3.  Acont 

upon  a  subject ;  a  disquisition ;  comment ;  re- 


And  look  yon.  get  a  prayer-book  In  yonr  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  m;  ' 

r  dtteant 


churchmen,  i 
111  make  a  holy  . 

lhai,. 


id  ray  lord ; 


outing  am 

m<»t  IniporUnt  .idler  of  dcrrtshe*  la  that  of  the  Mevlevls. 
whose  monaaterlea  (Tnrklah  fory)  are  found  at  Kotik-h  In 
Asia  Minor,  at  < 'onatantlnople,  and  elsewhere. 

And  many  of  these  Imruitri  there  maintained,  to  hwh 
to  hla  Sepulchre,  and  to  recetne  the  otferiuga  of  tuch  aa 
come.  hurrtuu,  Pilgrimage,  ]i  scsi 

A  small  tJothli;  ru|a  i  ...  I»  now  converted  into  a 
moauue.  Ih-lonshig  to  a  Mahometan  convent.  In  which 
is  only  one  drrnclu, 

l\<ockr,  lieacrlptlon  of  tbe  East,  H  L  Si 
There  were  dtrtithf  with  brardt  ttalncd  of  a  fiery-red 
Coftar,  and  wearing  queer  cunlcal  haU,  who.  If  they  did  not 
■  long  to  the  bowling  sect  of  IVmitantlnople, 
lly  showed  themselves  qualified  for  ailmtaiton 
to  it  by  the  fashion  In  which  they  yelled  screamed,  and 
groaned,  eihorting  me  In  the  name  of  the  ldcasetl  All.  and 
tl>e  Iniaina  Hassan  and  Hussein,  not  forgetting  llarlret 
Abase,  and  many  other  holy  people,  to  give  them  charity. 

O'/iosMima,  Merv,  a, 

Desargnes's  theorem.  See  theorem. 

desartt,  «.  and  u.    An  obsolete  form  of  dcsrrO. 

descant  (des'kant),  ft.  [Also  dincant;  <  OF. 
drscant,  iteecnunt,  usually  detchant,  F.  drchnnt 
(as  a  historical  term),  descant,  =  Pr.  denci 
descant,  =  8p.  ducan  le  =  IV.  de*ea  n  te  =  0 . 
8w.  diekant,  descant,  <  ML.  rftaroNfiot,  a  part- 
song,  refrain,  descant,  <  L.  dis-,  away,  apart,  + 
rantun,  song,  a  concert  (see  cast'-"  and  c*<jm(); 
or  rather  from  the  verb,  ML.  fWlOfllltini,  sing, 
descant :  see  draean  t,  r.  The  word  has  also  been 
explained  as  a  variant  (with  dm..  Or.  i1<f-,  At-, 
for  Lu  Ms-)  of  an  assumed  ML.  *bi*cantut,  'doti- 
blc-song,'<  L.  bis-,  bi-,  two-,  +  ointw.  song.] 
If.  In  mni>ic:  (a)  A  count i-rpoint  added  to  a 
given  melody  or  cantus  firmus,  and  usually 
written  above  it.  (6)  The  art  of  contriving 
such  a  counterpoint,  or,  in  general,  of  compos- 
ing part-music.  Descant  wns  tho  first  stage 
in  the  development  of  counterpoint ;  it  bfgan 
about  1100.  (r)  In  part-music,  tho  upper  part 
or  voice,  especially  the  soprano  or  air. 

He  that  alwnyea  singetli  one  note  without  aVabinf  breed- 
eth  no  delight.  /.|rfv,  Euphues,  Atut.  of  Wit,  p.  1X7. 


p.irte.1  atxMiM  elevation  on  tho  p<ietanil 
eUng  carriage  which  hoars  the  bl.sk  fnon 
ia  suspended.   The  boom  is  supported  by  ttaya 
top  of  Uie  poet,  and  la  also  counterbalanced  by 


ladanced  by  means  of    mort  decidedly 


e  poet,  and  la  also  couni 
aUys  run  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  tmom  to  the  de.  k 
of  tbe  vessel  on  which  the  derrick  la  built.  The  Boating 
derrick  Us.-d  <>y  the  liepartmeiit  of  Docks  in  New  York  luu 
a  lifting  capacity  of  luu  tons,  and  a  clear  lilt  ol  bo  feet. 

derrick-car  (dor'ik-kar),  n.  A  railroad-ear 
upon  which  a  small  derrick  is  mounted,  used 
especially  for  clearing  the  Hue  of  wrecks  or 
other  obstructions. 

derrick-crane  (der'ik-kran),  n.  A  crane  in 
which  the  post  is  supported  by  fixed  stays  in  the 
rear  and  tno  jib 
is  pivoted  like 
the  boom  of  a 
derrick,  it  lias 
the  radial  motion  of 
a  derrick  without 
Its  freedom  of  circu- 
lar motion,  the  trav- 
el of  the  load  being 
limited  by  tbe  Hied 
sways. 

derriea  (der'ix), 
n.  pi,  [  Prol  i.  a 
var.  of  dhurries, 
the  Indian  fab- 
rics known  in  the 
West  by  that 
name.]  A  cot- 
ton cloth,  usual- 
ly of  blue  and  brown,  or  of  either  of  these 
with  white,  made  in 
as  stripes 


a  tmv. 


from  the    regularly  l«- 


U«Tltl<»aae 


The  merry  Larke  hir  martins  slnga  aloft 
The  Thrush  replyea ;  the  Marls  d>«-.in( 


L  si. 


V.<ii„  Rich.  III.,  111.  7. 
Upon  this  occasion  .  .  .  the  dlaclulca  of  Jesus  lu  after- 
ages  have  pleased  themselves  with  fancies  and  Imperfect 
oVseanfa,  aa  that  he  cursed  this  tree  in  mystery  and  secret 
Intendment.  Jer.  Tauter,  Works  (nt  W&\  I.  SSI, 

Bat  books  of  Jests  being  shown  her.  tbe  could 
read  them  well  enough,  and  have  cunning  d>«- 
eantt  upon  them.    B  JfoMer,  Mag.  Chris.,  vt  7. 

Descant  clef,  the  soprano  or  trehle  clef— that 
'-.  the  '  del  when  [  ' 
staff.— Plain, 
coHnf  eryaifrtf. 

descant  (des-kanf),  r.  i,  [=  OF.  descanter, 
detchanttr,  deehanter,  later  sometimes  rfwjcasfcr, 
sing,  descant,  also  recant,  F.  de'ehauter,  change 
oners  note,  —  Pr.  deschantar  —  Sp.  discantar  =- 
Pg.  descantar,  chant,  sing,  compose  or  recite 
verses,  quaver  upon  an  air,  dtseonrse  copiously. 
<  ML.  discantarr,  sing,  descant,  <  L.  dis-,  apart, 
+  eon  fare,  sing:  see  casf9,  chant,  and  ef.  des- 
cant, ».  Cf.  ML.  discantarr  (>  It.  dtscantare  = 
OF.  descanter,  deschantrr),  disenchant,  <  L.  if<>- 
priv.  +  cantare,  sing.  Cf.  also  decantate^A  If. 
In  music,  to  run  a  division  or  variety  with  the 
voice,  on  a  musical  ground  in  true  measure ; 
sing. 

Come,  Philomel,  that  elngat  of  ravtahment.  . 
Por  burden.wste  I'll  hum  on  Tarquiu  stilt, 
While  thou  on  Tereua  demtnt'tl  belter  skill. 

Skak.,  Lncrece,  L  1134. 

S.  To  make  copious  and  varied  comments; 
discourse ;  remark  again  and  again  in  varied 
phrase ;  enlarge  or  dwell  on  a  matter  in  a  va- 
riety of  remarks  or  comments  about  it :  usu- 
ally with  on  or  upon  before  the  subject  of  re- 
mark: as,  to  descant  upon  the  beauties  of  a 
scene,  or  the  shortness  of  life. 

AOIrmlng  that  he  chaaed  him  from  him,  of  which  tome 
dtieant  whether  It  [tie]  by  cxlto  or  etcommunU-atlnu,  or 
some  other  punishment.       /'ureAoa,  Pilgrimage,  p.  151, 

Thus  old  and  young  still  dt meant  on  her  name. 
ZVWcr  and  ">Mrr,  Sir  Thomas  Wynt  (ed.  Ilaxlltt),  p.  21. 

A  virtuous  man  should  tie  pleased  to  find  people  <feacn«t 
<*V7  on  hU  actloua  KlfsHS 

(des-kan'ter),  n.  One  who  < 
Tiol  (des'kant-vl'ol), «.  The  . 
or  treble  viol;  a  violin:  so  called  because  it 
is  fitted  to  play  the  descant  or  upper  part  in 
part-music. 
TJescartes's  role.   See  rule. 
descemctltia  (de-«cm-c-li'tis),  n.    [NL..  <  Ue- 
sccmet  +  -ifis.]  Inflammation  of  the  membrane 
of  Descemot  (which  see,  under  mr«i»T«Mf ). 
descend  (de-send'),  r.    [<  ME.  decemten,  <  OF. 
descendre,  r.  descendre  as  Pr.  deissendre,  disscu- 
dre  =  8p.  I'g.  descender  aa  It.  descendere,  disren- 
rfcrc,  <  L.  descendere,  pp.  descensus,  < 
go  down,  fall,  sink,  <  de,  down,  + 
climb:  see  sctin,  scandent.  Cf. 
seend,  transcend.]    I.  intrans.  1.  To 
pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place;  move, 
come,  or  go  downward;  fall;  sink:  as,  he  de- 
scended from  the  tower ;  the  sun  is  descending. 
The  rain  dtmtrmUd,  and  the  flooda  came-     Mat.  vIL  -^i. 
glorlea  now  have  touch  .1  the  highest  point, 
must  deanrnd. 

Fltichrr  (and  a.eVArrX.  False  One,  v.  8. 
Prom  Cambrian  wood  and  nwaa 
deMviul,  anxlllsrs  of  tbe  Crocs, 

H  .  ■  ''  • ..  •  r'.n   Ecclea.  Sonneta.  I.  10. 
|Ue|.  with  holiest  molitatiotit  fed. 
Into  himself  deecenderf.  Jfitt.m  P.  K.,  IS.  11L 

2.  To  come  or  go  down  in  a  hostile  manner ; 

;  fall  violently:  with  on. 

'  en  the  town.  Drydrn. 
And  en  the  ml  Ion  let  thy  wrath  -f-»--  ' 

)■    ■-    '  Klyui  >' 

8.  To  proceed  from  a  source  or  original ;  be  de- 
rived lineally  or  by  transmission ;  come  or  pass 
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descend 

downward,  as  offspring  in  the  line  of  genera- 
tion, or  as  property  from  owner  to  heir. 

I'roni  tlitw  our  Henry  liucally  ifcscenuV 

Shak.,  a  Hen.  VI..  HI.  8. 

Another  w»»  Cardinal  Pool,  of  a  Man ily  not  much  In- 
ferior to  Kings,  and  lijr  Ida  Mother  descended  from  Kings. 


[<  rtV 


p.  SIS. 

To  lie lr»  nulmown  descends  UV  unguarded  Hon. 
Or  wanders,  heaven-directed,  lo  the  poor. 

I'upe,  Moral  Essays,  It.  1 40. 

4.  To  pass,  as  from  general  to  particular  state- 
ment*: as,  having  explained  the  general  suls- 
ject,  we  will  descend  to  particulars. 

.  I  will  descend  to  the  de- 
i  of  llil.  ihrlk*  worthy  title  (Venice). 

Vortpi,  Crudities,  L  ISO. 

Historian*  rarely  descend  to  those  detalla  (root  which 
alone  the  real  atate  ol  a  community  can  be  collected. 

Jfacautop,  MachlaveltL 

0.  To  come  down  from  a  certain  moral  or  so- 
cial standard ;  lower  or  abase  one's  self  morally 
or  socially:  as,  to  dett*ud  to  acts  of  meanness; 
to  deerrnii  to  an  inferior  position;  hence,  to 
condescend;  stoop. 

That  your  Grace  would  descend  to  command  me  In  any 
tiling  that  might  conduce  to  your  Coatautniant  and  Ser- 
vice. tiowsU,  Letters,  I.  Ir.  14. 

BU  birth  and  bringing  r»  will  not  miter  him  to  descend 

*  %^rl%ZZc^tgnfnio,  A  Younger  Brother. 

6.  In  a*tron.,  to  more  to  the  southward,  or  to- 
ward the  south,  as  a  star. 

IX.  trans.  To  move  or  pass  downward  upon 
or  along ;  come  or  go  down  upon ;  pass  front 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of:  as,  to  descend  a  hill; 
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descendentalist  (de-seu-den'tal-ist),  n 
srendent  +  -at  +  -isf.]  One  given  to  ' 
talism;  a  depredator:  as,  "a  respectable  <f>- 
m  ndentalisl*  Harjter's  Mag,,  LXV.  57V, 

descender  (dfl-sen'der),  w.  1.  One  who  de- 
scends.—  2.  That  which  descends,  as  a  de- 
scending letter  (which  see,  under  descending ), 

descendibility  (d6-«en-di-bil'i-ti),  «.  [<  de- 
scendible: see  -ii/ify.]  The  Quality  of  being 
descendible,  or  capable  of  being  transmitted 
from  ancestors :  as,  the  descendibilitu  of  an  es- 
tate or  of  a  crown. 

descendible  (de-aen'di-bl),  a.  [<  descend  + 
-tote.]  1.  Capable  of  being  descended  with 
safety  or  comparative  case ;  that  permits  of  a 
safe  downward  passage :  as,  a  descendible  hill. 
—  2.  That  can  descend  from  an  ancestor  to  a 
descendant;  capable  of  being  transmitted,  as 
from  father  to  son :  us,  a  descendible  estate 

There  are  some  who  .  .  .  faaacrt  that]  the  Benefice*, 
which  at  lint  were  held  for  life,  became  at  but  descend!. 
Us  from  father  to  aon. 

Maim,  Village  Couununltiea,  p.  132. 

Also  spelled  descendable. 
descending  <  Jo-scn'ding),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  dc- 
scend,  r.]    1.  Moving  or 
characterized  by  downward 
lie  cleft  Ida  head  with  one  rfVacrnrfin?  blow.  Iftyden. 

Specifically  —  (a)  In  6of . ,  turned  downward :  aa,  a  descend. 
ing  urule  ;  the  Jeecews/irvt  axil  of  a  plant,  the  rootjMfi  dta- 
tin  -lion  from  the  atem  or  ascending  aila.  (a)  In  Va/ota., 
sloping  steeply  from  the  surface  behind ;  directed  oblique- 
ly downward  or  toward  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body : 
as,  the  rostrum  of  a  weevil  wtth  descending  acrobea.  Je) 
In  her.,  ha  via?  the  head  turned  toward  the  base  of  the 
shield  :  said  of  ail  animal  sued  as  a  bearing. 


descent 

descensive(df-sen'siv),  a.  [<  M~L.  'ilcscensicui 

(adv.  r(.j<rcsi*tic),  <  L.  descensus,  pp.  of  <i**ces- 
drrr,  descend :  see  descend.]  Descending :  tena. 
ing  downward  ;<  having  power  to  descend. 

descensoryl,  n.  fME.,  =  OK.  descetunnre,  de- 
nceusoir,  (  ML.  ' tit sctnMir turn,  prop,  lieut.  of 
L>L.  (iV*ce-iisoriu*,  descending,  <  L.  rfejsrc*****,  pp. 
of  descender);  descend:  see  descend.]  A  veawel 
used  in  old  chemistry  in  which  distillation  by 
descent  was  performed.  CAnstocr. 

descent  <d£-gent'),  i».  [<  ME.  descent,  <  OF.  de- 
srrsfc,  f.,  AF.  also  descent,  m.,  F.  deseentc,  de- 
scent, <  desreudre,  descend:  see  descend.  Cf. 
ascen  t,  nseewl.]  1 .  The  act  of  descending ;  the 
act  of  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  by 
any  form  of  motion. 


( descended. 
Byron,  rarlaina,  at.  9>. 

descendable  (de-aen'da-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  draws . 
dablc,  <  tlescendre,  descend:  see  descend  and 
-able.]   Same  as  descendible. 

descendant  (d*-sen'd§nt),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF. 
descemlant,  F.  rJescesdasif  =  Sp.  descendente,  de- 
scendiente  =  Pg.  descendente  —  It.  descendente, 
ttiscendtmte  =  I).  G.  Dan.  8w.  descend™ f,  <  L. 
descew1en(t-)s,  ppr.  of  descender e,  descend  :  see 
descend,  descendent.  The  adj.,  not  common  in 
either  spelling,  is  usually  spelled  desemdent, 
after  the  L. :  but  the  noun  is  nearly  always  de- 
scendant. Of.  ascendant,  ascendent,  dejtendant, 
dependent,  etc.]  I.  a.  See  descendent. 
IL  n.  1 


ancestor  in 
or  remote. 


An  individual  proceeding  from  an 
any  degree;  issue;  offspring,  near 


sr.mitinici,  t  iii t  the  irramlchll  I,  or  i  Ibcr 
tubleth  the  ancestor  more  than  the  aon. 


,  Advancement  of  Learning,  L  10. 
Aa  ww  would  have  our  descendants  judge  us.  so  ought 
we  to  judge  our  father*.     ifuesufay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

Are  not  Improved  steam  engines  or  clocka  the  Lineal  uV* 
seendtints  of  some  existing  stenm  engine  or  clock?  Is 
there  ever  a  new  creation  In  art  or  science  any  more  than 
in  nature?  A.  JL  Wallace,  Nat  Select.,  p.  a*. 

I  a  cocoa-nut  tree  has  ripened  Its  first  clutter  of 
"'li  "lieat  plant,  supposing  them 


enough  to  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 

H.  spesjerr,  Frlii.  of  Biol..  |  SS». 

8.  In  astral.,  the  descending  or  western  hori- 
zon or  cusp  of  tho  seventh  house.  =  gyn.  l  Aeee/- 
ssrinir. 

descendent  (de-sen'dent),  a.  andn.  [The  same 
as  descendant,  conformed  in  spelling  to  the  orig. 
I«.  <»Vjir»,a<lrw(f-)«,  ppr.  of  drscendere,  descend : 
see  descend,  descendant^  I.  a.  1.  Qoing  or 
coming  down;  falling;  sinking;  descending. 

There  is  s  regress  of  the  asp  In  planta  from  above  down  - 
wards;  and  tltlasfenviufenf  Juice  Is  that  which  principally 
nourishes  both  fruit  and  plant.   Hay,  Works  of  ('melon. 

2.  In  her.,  living  downward  and  showing  the 
back:  said  dt  a  binl  usnl  as  a  bearing. — 3. 
Inn  'ceding  or  descending  from 
an  original,  aa  an  ancestor. 

Mure  titan  mortal  grace 
r-pcak*  Uiee  descendent  of  ethereal  race. 

/■»,*. 

Dwscendent  displayed.  In  lav.,  Hying 
downward  with  tne  wltkgs  dUplave^l  or 
.  pene.1  widely. 

U.  »-  See  llrgrcnilant.  Aa  EagW  Dascaa. 

dcscendentaliam  (do-scn-den'- 

n.    f<  dcsrrnitfHt  +  -ell  +  H>w,^after 


gnnis  the  value  or  importance  of  its  constituent 
members ;  indicating  a  continned  lowering  as 
regards  position,  value,  or  importance:  aa,  a 

descending  scale  or  series  Descending  axis.  v« 

oiui,  a-  bescendlng  letters.  In  tne  r-wnlisj,  letters 
wtth  a  long  stem  that  deaccnttslwlow  the  I  Ine,  as  g  J,  ;i,  y,  y. 

—  Descending  node,  the  point  at  w  hich  a  planet  paura 
from  the  north"  to  the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic  or  of  the 
equator.  Descending  rhythm,  in  pros.,  a  rhythm  com. 
posed  of  feet  in  which  tile  metrically  unaccented  |iart, 
commonly  known  as  the  thesis,  follows  the  metrically 
accented  part,  commonly  known  as  the  ursis:  so  called 
l»xsu*«  tlic  voice  Is  regarded  as  rising  on  the  first  and 
falling  on  the  second  i»art  of  each  foot  According  to  the 
ancient  mode  of  pronunciation,  nowerer,  the  nrst  part  of 
such  feet  took  tile  stress,  and  the  second  not.  regardless 
of  pitch.  The  trochee  sA  dactyl  w  w>,  ionic  a  ma- 
j->re  i  —  —  w  w),  arat  paeon         —  — ),  ami  antibacchltu 

—  v)  form  cola  or  verses  with  descending  rliylhm.  lu 
contrast  with  the  Iambus  {—  anapctt  (—  -*),  Ionic  a 
Bilnore  (-  —  *  —X  fourth  pawn  st%  and  Bacchlus 

(v^-j,s  hlch  f< irm  scries  or  lines  with  ascending  rhythm. 

—  Descending  series,  In  saa/A.,  a  scrlea  In  which  each 
term  la  numerically  leas  than  that  preceding  it ;  also,  an 
Infinite  series  In  descending  powers  of  the  variable  --  lliat 
la,  a  serins  of  Hie  form  a  t  4x— l  ~  cx—  a  +,  etc. 

descensef  (dA-sens'),  n.  [<  OF.  deseenne,  de- 
scence,  f.,  dtscen*,  m..  =  Sp.  Pg.  dtneensii,  <  L. 
descensus,  a  going  down,  descent,  K,  descendere, 
pp.  descenifHS,  descend:  see  descend.']  Descent. 

A  Reloynder  to  Doctor  Hil  concerning  live  Istic'nse  of 
'   oHell.    B>  Aletander  Hutua,  Malster  of  Artea. 
.1  Hums,  Orthographic  (E.  E.  T.  H  ),  Prel.,  Is. 


i  all  tills  Itesreiuleualiem,  he  combine*  aTrsUK  en 
i  no  leas  superlative:  whereby  If  on  the  one  hand 
lielow  m<*t  anluuta  except  thiMi*  jacketed 
on  the  other  cults  himliey.nd  the  vlsllde 
nasJity  with  the  gmls. 

Carhjle,  Sartor  Kesartus.  L  lo. 


(de-sen'ahon),  w.  [Formerly  also 
descention ;  <  ME.  deseencioun,  <  OF.  descensmn, 
descention,  F.  deseension  m  Sp.  descention  —  Pg. 
descensdo  *■  It.  descensionr,  <  L.  (fcsccsi«'o(M-),  < 
descenders,  pp.  descensus,  descend :  see  cfcjtcriiid.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  down  or  downward;  de- 
scent, either  literal  or  figurative. 

In  1  'heist's  uVsrcifcfton,  we  are  to  consider  both  the  place 
from  which  It  did  commeuce,  and  the  place  to  which  It  did 
proceed.  *.«(*,  Works.  VTA  L 

2.  A  falling  or  precipitation;  fall ;  declension. 

Whatsoever  Is  dishonourable  hath  a  base  descention,  and 
•Inks  beneath  hell. 

Middteton,  Sir  It.  Sbcrlry  .Sent  Ambassador. 

3f.  In  old  chem.,  the  deposition  or  precipitation 
of  the  essential  juice  dissolved  from  the  dis- 
tilled matter.  See  distillation  6y  descent,  un- 
der i/r«rtitt.-4.  In  old  astron.,  negative  ascen- 
sion, the  angular  amount  by  which  the  projec- 
tion of  a  star  from  the  pole  upon  the  equinoc- 
tial is  below  some  horizon.  If  this  horlron  {teases 
IhP'ilgb  the  pole*  and  equiie>ctial  point",  the  angle  Is 
called  ri  fhl  d'serHsurn:  If  the  horUoli  ikwm'*  tlin>ugli  the 
ei|Uli>.H  thil  |Kdi,u  hut  not  through  the  pole*,  the  angle  Is 
called  "titi'tue  tSes%*eHsii/t\ . 

Tlie  1-r.l  of  the  aawndent  sey  they  that  he  Is  fortnnat. 
whan  he  I.  In  god  place.  ,    .  an. I  tint  he  Iw  tut  rvtrogrsd. 

.  .  .  ne  that  he  !»•  luit  In  Ills , for, ■„.-„  nclolgne,!  with 

no  plain  u-  In  his  .fesrenes'iisin.  (  *,iu,vr. 


descensional  (de-sen'shon-al).  a.  [< 
sion  +  -nf.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  deseension  or 
descent.-  Descensional  difference  \  h.  -  ( .i.f«*  .the 
dllfercnce  l^  tween  the  right  and  the  ol* 
the  same  star  or  Jioinl  N  the  heavelia 


The  descent  of  the 
.  .  than  the 


1  found  more  wearrs^im  * 
Corpst,  Crudities,  L  *t 


2.  A 
clivity. 

I  aae  no  danger  yet ;  for  the  descent, 
far  grecD,  even,  and  easy. 

Cotton,  In  Walton  *  . 

Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  c 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  lo  reaace-mL 

Jfiffm,  P.  L,  UL  ». 

3.  A  fall  or  decline  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
state  or  station ;  declension ;  degradation. 

O  foul  descent !  that  I,  who  erst  contended 
WIUi  gods  lo  sit  the  highest,  am  now  cosiatrsln'd 
Into  a  beast  Aftflen,  P.  L. ,  ll.  Its, 

4.  A  sudden  or  hostile  coming  down  upon  a 
person,  thing,  or  place;  an  incursion;  an  inva- 
sion; a  sudden  attack. 

They  feared  that  the  French  and  Enarlbh  fleets  would 
make  a  descent  upon  Uselr  coast*. 

Jarttn,  Remark*  on  Ecclc.%  HUt 

rerdlnsnd.  who  had  already  completed  hi*  preparation* 
nf  on  Inn  southern  extremity  of  t  "a- 
Prsscutt,  Perd.  and  Isa.,  it  1 


In  Sicily,  made  a  descent 
labrla. 

In  177Sh« 


In  17Ti>  he  [Paul  iine-iVinsdf  m  descent  litem  Wh 
In  Scotland,  set  lire  to  the  shipping,  |and|  took  two  forta. 

Lsckf,  Eng.  in  lath  Cent.  air. 

6.  In  law,  the  ]sassing  of  real  property  to  the 
heir  or  heirs  of  one  who  dies  without  disposing 
of  it  by  will;  transmission  by  succession  or 
inheritance;  the  hereditary  devolution  of  real 
property  either  to  a  single  heir  at  law  (com- 
mon in  England)  or  to  the  nearest  relatives 
In  the  same  degree,  whether  in  a  descending, 
ascending,  or  collateral  line.    See  Aeir. 

Jefferson  .  .  .  had  taken  care  f«r  the  c<iual  descent  of 
real  estate,  a*  well  as  other  property,  to  children  of  t»,tn 
tele*.  Bancroft,  Hist  Const,  I.  Hi. 


6. 


Genealogical  extraction  from  an  original  or 
lineage;  pedigree;  specifically,  in 


progenitor;  lineage;  pedigree;  specif 
bio).,  evolution;  derivation:  said  of 
etc,  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

Trust  use,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

from  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  !>ent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claim*  of  long  descent. 

Tenn&mw,  Laity  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 
The  researches  of  Professor  Marsh  Into  the  palsroutolozy 
of  the  burse  have  established  Iwyood  question  lh* descent 
of  the  genus  euiius  from  a  five-toed  mammal  not  larger 
than  a  pig.  and  somewhat  reacmbHag  ■  tapir. 

J.  Piste,  Evolutionist,  p.  sen. 

7t.  A  generation ;  a  single  degree  in  the  scale 
of  genealogy,  traced  from  the  common  ancestor. 

>'o  man  living  1*  a  thousand  descents  removed  from  Adam 
himself.  Hooker,  Ecclc*.  Polity. 

From  son  to  son.  somo  four  or  fire  descents. 

Sink.,  Alts  Well  ill. 

8t.  Offspring;  issue;  descendants  collectively. 

If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  ua  most, 
Which  must  be  burn  to  certain  woe. 

Jfiff.iw,  P.  L.,  x.  SCA 

9f .  A  rank ;  a  step  or  degree. 

Infinite  descents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  nr.-  to  thee, 

JKif!,.,,,  p.  L,  v1ll.  iln. 
There  were  about  forty three  degreeaof  aeata,  and  eleven 
descents  down  from  the  top  I  of  the  thealerl,  whU-h  are  two 
feet  wlite,  ami  the  uppcrnMiat  are  about  fifty-five  feet 
apart :  those  descends  are  made  by  dividing  each  seat  Into 
two  steps.       /V-Mcre.  Description  of  the  East,  II  IL  71 

10t.  The  lowest  place. 

Krom  the  extremes!  upward  nf  thy  head. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  Iwineath  thy  feet 

Shak..  Lear,  v.  J. 

11.  pi.  In  fort.,  a  hole,  vault,  or  hollow  place 
made  by  undermining  the  ground. — 12.  In 
music,  a  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  pilch. 
— 13.  In  logic,  an  inference  from  a 
containing  a  higher  term  to  a  prop 
taining  a  lower  term.    flu.  Is  also  .ailed 

es>vu<.  in  Ol 
dlVldl 


a  pro|H.sil 
position  « 


optHMillui  to  didsiee  deecent,  which  is  it  prop- 
idliii;  a  ireiius  into  its  species.  -  Angle  of  d*- 
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descent 
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scent.  siee«i«*l«».- Collateral  desosnt,  descent  from  a 
.-..Haters!  rehulve, as fr-nn  brother  or  slater,  uncle  or  aunt 
-  Descent  cast.  In  la".  *h*  de  volull.  milu  estate  In  Isnd 
ujhiii  the  hair  at  the  death  of  the  ancestor  wjoncm.r; 
dcacont  which  baa  apparently  taken  effect.  The  apeciai 
tlgnlncaoca  o(  the  term,  M  contrasted  with  aVareitf,  it  in 
Its  use  to  desigmile  tlt«  devolution  of  an  estate,  of  lllhrrit- 
ucdbytbe 


anre  claimed 
the  wrongful 


While 


twin  of  a  wrongful  possessor, 
itfal  posscwor  lived,  the  rightful  owner  could 
enter  suslm!  Idm.    After  hie  death,  the  right  of  entry 
,  because  not  allowable. 


*  tolled, or  taken  awuy,  hei  aiwc  not  ullowable 
I  east. -Descent  0f  bodies,  In  uvea.,  their 
ndeney  toward  the  center  of  the  earth,  either 


i  laid  to  be  tolled,  or  taken  awi 
after  descent  cast.  ~ 

!u->Ui>n  or  tendene' 

directly  orohllquely  along  Inclined  plane*  or  corves.  The 
curve  of  iwiftest  descent  !•  the  cycloid.— Descant  of 
MUla,  the  tuppoeed  rntrem-c  of  precxialriit  liall  into 
their  bodies.— Descents  Into  the  ditch,  cuU  and  exes- 
vatlonaniada  by  means  of  un  In  the  cnuntencarp  beneath 
Hi*  covered  way.  ViUeim,  MIL  Diet.  Distillation  by 
descent.  In  old  eAem.,  a  mode  of  dlatillatiou  In  wldch  the 
Are  waa  applied  at  the  tup  and  around  the  vessel,  whose 
orifice  w»«  at  the  bottom,  by  which  meana  the  vapor*  were 
made  to  diilil  downward.  —  In  deacent,  in  far. ,  in  the  act 
or  attitude  of  dcacen.liug :  thin, a lion  in  descent  In  one  rep- 
uted with  Uie  hind  leg*  In  one  corner  of  the  chief, 
the  head  and  fore  pawt  In  the  diagonally  oppoelte 
terof  the  baae  — Lineal  descent,  <lcK>-ut  from  father 
to  ton,  through  euece*alvo generations,  =Bjm.  2.  iira.ll.  i.t, 
tirade  —  S.  Debasement— 4.  foray,  raid,  —  6.  (feneration, 
parenuge,  derivation, 
descloizite  (da-cloi'xit),  a.  [After  A.  L.  O, 
be*  Cloizcaux,  a  French  mineralogist  (born 
1817).  J  A  rare  vanadate  of  lead  and  zinc,  oc- 
curring in  small  black  or  dark-brown  crystal*. 
It  la  related  In  form  and  composition  to  the  copper  phos- 
phate tlhethenlte,  and  la  found  In  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  in  varioua  localltica  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
describable  (dce>Kri'ba-ul),  a.  [<  describe  + 
-able.}  That  maw  bo  described;  capable  of 
description. 


copy,  transcript,  representation,  do- 
<  rtetenberr,  pp.  descriptus,  describe : 
*.]  1.  The  act  of  delineating  or  de- 
by  visible  lines,  marks, 


/Mfry,  SatTheol.,rx. 


describe  (des-krlb'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  described, 
ppr.  describing.     [Earlier  deserire  (the  form 
ileseribe  being  a  reversion  to  the  L.  form),  <  Mi: 
ipsa,  descreeen  (see  deserire),  <  OF.  de- 
contr.  detcrire,  F.  decrire  =  Pr.  <ic- 


seiiure  =  8p.  desenbir  —  Pg.  descreter  =  It.  de- 
scrirere,  <  I*,  describere,  copy  off,  transcribe, 
sketch  off,  describe  in  painting  or  writing,  <  <U, 
off,  +  scribere,  write:  see  scribe  and  Mrtre.] 

1.  traut.  1 .  To  delineate  or  mark  the  form  or 
figure  of ;  trace  out ;  outline :  as,  to  describe  % 
circle  with  the  compasses. 

He  that  would  baue  a  sight  of  these  things,  let  him  re- 
sort to  Tkoruaao  I'orcaochl  his  Funeral!  Antlchl,  where 
these  things  are  not  only  discoursed  in  words,  but  df- 
seriosd  In  artificial  1  pictures,  /'urchtu.  Pilgrimage,  p.  .las. 

2.  To  form  or  trace  by  motion :  as,  s  star  do- 
scribes  an  ellipse  in  the  heavens. 

The  backet,  which  was  a  sulietitnte  for  the  earth,  ds- 
arnotai}  a  circular  orbit  round  alwnt  the  globular  head 
and  ruby  visage  of  Professor  Von  Poddingcoft,  which 
funned  no  bad  representation  of  the  sun. 

/mind,  Knickerbocker,  p.  8a. 

8f.  To  write  down ;  inscribe. 

s  was  dejenied  Jn  the  jjjjjj^  j 

4.  To  represent  orally  or  by  writing;  portray 
in  words;  give  an  account  of :  as,  to  describe 
a  person  or  a  scene ;  to  describe  a  battle. 

simile*  are  like  aonga  In  lore  : 

They  much  drtcriln ;  thry  nothing  prove 

JW.  Alma,  ul. 

There  are  no  books  which  I  more  delight  In  than  In 
travels,  especially  those  that  daecWbr  remote  countries. 

.-I  .Niton,  Ftoxcq  Words, 

St.  To  distribute  into  classes  or  divisions;  di- 
vide for  representation. 

The  men  went  aod  passed  through  the  land,  and  d>- 
scneed  It  by  cities  into  seven  ports  iii  a  ^^^^^ 


Veen  of  these  atones  [of  the 

though  an  exact  descrteer  of  < 
were  eight,     /•ococtt,  Description  of  the 

(mr  chronicler  |thr  author  of  the  tiook  ni 
not  profess  to  be  a  xooingist, 
dueriber  of  a  passing  scene. 

Iloardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  1ST. 

deserter  (des-kri'er),  n.  [<  tftwery  +  -<t1.] 
One  who  discovers  or  comes  in  sight  of;  a  dis- 

Streams  closely  allding.  erring  in  and  oat, 
But  seeming  pleasant  to  the  food  deserter. 

Vworisi,  Kmblema,  I*.  L 

description  (iles-krip'shon),  «.  [<  ME.  de- 
tcripttnn,  desrripcioUH,  <  OF.  description,  dc- 
tenpeion,  desert  ttoH.descrisioH,  F.  description  — 
So.  description  =  Pg.  descripc&o  —  It.  descri- 
iitmr,  <  h.  dtsenptu^n-),  a  marking  out,  de- 
lineation, C0| 
scription, 
see  describe.} 
picting; 
colors,  etc 

The 
toaeth. 

aldeml  by  itself ;  and  It  not  so  much  a  d*teriptivn  of  (list, 
as  of  the  mariner's  course  upon  It,  or  to  alhow  the  way  of 
a  ship  upon  the  sea.  J,  Gregory,  postbunia,  p.  2&7. 

S.  The  act  of  representing  a  thing  by  words 
or  signs,  or  the  account  or  writing  containing 
such  representation;  a  statement  desigued  to 
make  known  the  api>eamnoe,  nature,  attri- 
butes, aeeidents,  or  incidents  of  anything:  as, 
a  description  of  a  house  or  of  a  battle. 

The  seventh  species  of  Imperfect  definition  consists  of 
a  coaoervation  or  heaping  up  of  circumstances  and  com- 
mon adjuncts.  And  tbia  la  properly  s  dea-nufien ;  al- 
though Use  has  Dow  obtained  I  list  every  Imperfect  defini- 
tion be  called  a  dttcriptHm.  Tor  example :  Man  ia  a  t  wo- 
'  uncovered  with  hair  or  feathers,  of  an  erect 
.  and  endued  with  handi:  which  formula  of 
...  ilauaod  by  historians  and  poets  Id  the  rfcjrripfiuit 
of  persons,  facts,  places,  and  lite  like  singular  things. 

Hurytrtdlcitu,  tr.  by  a  (IcntlcnuUL 

The  poet  make*  a  most  excellent  rfrsrripfioa  of  it 

Sh.,k  ,  lien,  v.,  UL  a. 


i  that  two  triangles  are  equal  If  a  aide  and  two 

i  of  the  one  are  equal  to  the  cirtTctpondlhi 


'onauntmople  aaya  there  anglet  of  the  one  are  equal  t..  the  rorrci.r>on.tlhii  tide  and 

Ion  of  the  Hast,  II.  II.  131.  angles  of  the  other,  may  bo  regarded  as  descriplTve ;  while 

t2TX*i'  SKvtila  P^tte^n?^  dr.^!.S0,d&« 

but  only  an  observer  nn-l  ,    ,      .  |„||.f|n. 


rical,  not  descriptive. 

We  hate  in  the  plane  a  apeclal  line,  the  line  Infinity ; 
and  on  tnla  line  tso  sjieclal  lliuaglnary)  points,  the  circu- 
lar points  at  Infinity.  A  geometrical  theorem  has  either 
no  relation  to  the  special  line  ami  points,  and  It  it  then 
oVsenyrfiee;  or  It  has  a  relation  to  them,  and  It  is  then 
metrical.  Sah  

descriptively  (des-krip'tlv-ll),  adr.  By  de- 
scription ;  so  as  to  delineate  or  represent. 

descriptiveness  (des-krip'tiv-ncs),  b.  The 
character  or  quality  of  being  descriptive. 

desorive  (des-kriv  ),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de~ 
sericeii,  ppr.  descrieing.  [<  ME.  descricen,  de- 
tcrcren,  (OF.  descrwre,  <  L.  describere,  describe : 
see  describe,  which  has  taken  the  place  in  E.  of 
the  older  descrice.]  To  describe.  [Old  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 


i'seriiifiow  Is  either  of  the  earth  and  water  both 
',  and  it  Is  done-  by  circles,  or  of  the  water  con- 


Thenne  cam  Oonetise.  k-h  can  nat  hym  discrj.Bc, 
So  hongerllche  an.l  no  holwe. 

>^t>r»  ffcejMM  (O,  Til.  19*. 

How  ahall  frsyle  pea  dsterise  her  heavenly  facer 

Sfriaer,  K.  Q.,  II.  Ul.  S&. 
Let  mo  fair  nature's  face  dercn'ee. 

Hums,  To  William  Simpson. 

descry  (des-krl'),  e.  f.:  pret.  ard  pp.  descried, 
ppr.  descrying.  [<  ME.  descryen,  diverge*,  < 
OF.  descrier.  decryer,  proclaim,  announce,  cry, 
<  de«;  de-,  +  crier,  cry:  see  cry,  »nd  cf.  dfrry. 
The  won!  seems  to  have  been  partly  confused 
in  ME.  with  rf#*erir*.  q.  v.]  If.  To  proclaim; 
announce;  make  known. 

Iberaldal  of  armee  than  tbey  went 


For  to  diiaerw  thya  turnament 
In  echo  iondys  jende. 


Sir 

And  senne  we  on  this  wise 
Schall  hU  i 
Itt  nedia  we  va  i 


L  1177. 


rer*  fiirir.,  p.  466. 


It  beggar  d  all  ducriytion.  Skat.,  A.  and  C,  II.  2. 

Milton  lias  fine  dsarriydteiw  of  morning.      D.  Wtbtttr. 

Ftrdual  a  .  .  .  great  work  abounds  throughout  in  hold 
and  animated  drtrriptunu,  and  in  certain  portions  rises 
to  Uie  highest  sublimity.  .V.  A.  Krr.,  CXL.  SO. 

3.  The  qualities  expressed  in  a  representation; 
the  combination  of  qualities  which  go  to  con- 
stitute a  class  or  an  individual,  aud  would  be 
mentioned  in  describing  it;  hence,  a  variety; 
sort;  kind. 

treble  tliat, 
liearrifjrioM 

fiaaasuio'B  fault 
Sink.,  M.  of  V.,  ill  s. 

dsecrfjjrton. 

Maeautay. 

He  had  received  from  Shelley,  as  a  token  of  remem- 
brance, the  uiauuBcrlpt  of  three  tales.  .  .  .  "They  were 
of  a  very  wild  and  romantic  urscritefe 


■tbta  tlx 


tboossnd,  si 
lend  of  this  i 


to  him  meant. 

Sfwnarr,  F.      VI.  sft  12. 

His  Purple  Kobe  he  had  thrown  sable,  lest  it  should 
descry  him,  unwilling  to  be  found.  Milton,  Ulat.  Eng.,  11. 

2.  To  detect ;  find  out ;  discover  (anything  con- 
cealed). 

Of  the  king  they  got  a  tight  after  dinner  In  a  gallery, 
and  of  the  queen-mother  at  her  own  tai.lc ;  In  neither 
place  desrrjwd ,  no.  not  by  ( adlnet,  s  bo  had  been  1 
ambassador  In  England.  Sir  H.  Wi 

When  the  taw  herself  drtrried,  the  wept. 

JJwrtoti,  Ansi.  of  MeL.  p.  M. 

8f.  To  spy  out;  explore;  examine  by  observa- 


The  enterulnment  Is  said  by  the  press  throughout  the 
country  to  be  of  the  moat  Interesting  i/e»cei;«liwn. 

IfoaAim^fioi  Chnmiel*. 


Judges  t  S3. 
It  la  the  aool  that  sees ;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries. 

Crusoe,  Works,  IT.  BL 

4.  To  discover  by  vision ;  get  a  sight  of:  mBke 
^fiwicB  hHh?iley>  LW*   tra*  ^  lookin«:  M,  tho  lookout  descried  land. 


Figurea  of  men  that  crouch  and  creep'unheard, 
And  liesr  swsy  the  dead. 


and  creep  unheard, 
Aryoni,  The  Fountain. 


what  exbits  —  space,  and  by  extension 
ic,  but  ivamaJe  upplfet  only  to  the  lat- 
a  view,  a  race,  or  a  liege :  to  nnrrntt 


xrlil.  tt. 

t-ffi*  primarily  to'  what  exbits  — 
to  what  occurs  — time,  but 
ter:  as,  to  descries  a  view 

an  experience  or  a  history.  Cesrriee  implies  often  the 
vivldneaa  of  personal  observation  j  narrate  la  mure  appli- 
cable to  bung  serlea  of  events.  A  single  narrative  may 
contain  many  descriptions  of  separate  events. 

He  Is  daseribavf  as  a  mighty  warrior,  wielding  preter- 
natural powers.  A".  A.  Are.,  CXL.  as*. 

tliuitratlng  the  events  which  thry  nornuVd  by  the 
philosophy  of  a  more  enlightened  age. 

Iforaufay,  nistory. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  descriptions;  use  the 
power  of  describing. 

describent(des-krl'bent)t«.  [<L. de*eriben(.t-)s, 
ppr.  of  destrilxrc,  describe:  see  describe.]  In 


Organic  description  of  curves.  See  curre.  =  gyn.  X 
Itruttion,  yarrafivr,  etc  (aee  aocvvnf),  dcliuestion,  por- 
trayal. tketclL— 8.  Sort,  cast,  quality, 
descriptive  (des-krip'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  deserivtif 
=  Hp.  Pg.  dcMriptivo  =  It.  descrtttivo,  <  LL, 
descriptieus,  <  L.  descrintus,  pp.  of  describere, 
describe:  see  describe.}  Containing  descrip- 
tion ;  serving  or  aiming  to  describe ;  having  the 
quality  of  representing,  as,  a  descriptive  dia- 
gram; a  descriptiee  narration. 

of  honour. 


But,  on  the  horizon's  verge  t 
Ilsiigs,  touch 'd  with  tight,  one  anowy  tail ! 

Jf.  Arnold,  Htanxat  compoird  at  I  'sense 

Cannot  memory  still  dowry  the  old  school-house  and  Its 
porch,  somewhat  hacked  by  Jack-knlvet,  where  you  spun 
tope  and  snspped  marbles?     Km*r$ont  Wurkt  and  Uays. 

There  are  Albanian  or  Dalmatian  heights  from  which  It 
It  said  that,  In  unusually  favourable  weather,  the  tJarga- 
nlan  peninsula  may  be  drseried, 

A.  Pntman,  Venice,  p.  Sla. 

descryt  (des-kri'),  n.  [<  rfescry,  r.]  Discovery; 
something  discovered.  [Rare.] 


,  Prln.  of  Socio!.,  I  too. 

Descriptive  anatomy,  anthropology,  astronomy. 

hfo  Uie  nouns.  -  Descriptive  book  <  m.aY  i  areeord-book 


Jfattf.  But,  by  your 

Bow  near' a  the  oilier  army  T 

Gmt.  Near,  soil  on  speedy  foot  j  the 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thuught 


naval  acrrlce  are  dltcharged, 
ahlp  to  another,    in  It  arc  noted 
of 


geom.,  tho  line  or  surface 
which  a  surface  or  a  solid  is 
erstcd  or  described, 
desert  bar  (des-kri'ber).  a,    One  who  deBcribes 


the  motion  of 
to  be  gen- 


tbe  previous  id-vlcc  and  a  pemonol  descriptUin 
man.  (6)  ffflMt,  a  short  military  history  of  each 
man,  with  a  description  of  hit  person,  and  an  thai 
of  hia  account  with  the  government.  ( U.  8. )  —  Desc 
tlve  muster-roll.  See  uiu.fer  roJ/.-Dssoiptlve 
p..*ed  to  metrical)  property  or  proposition,  in  p» 
uauiUly  defined  to  be  a  property  or  proposition  wl 
can  be  stated  without  Introducing  the  Idea  of  ma 


hide.   But  It  would  be  better  to  say  that  It  Is  a  property 

or  prop«ltion  which  relate*  to  the  Incidence  or  coinci- 
dence of  pointe,  llnet.  and  other  geometrical  elements,  In 
'  or  that  It  It 


Lear.  Iv.  «. 

desecrate  (deg'e-krat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  desc- 
crated,  ppr.  desecrating.  [<  L.  as  if  "destcratus, 
of  •ofsecriire'  (>  It.  dissacrare,  dissagrarc  — 
F.  dcjuwicrer).  desecrate,  <  de-  priv.  +  gn- 
crare,  make  sacred,  <  sacer,  sacred :  see  sacred  ; 
formed  as  the  opposito  of  wnewrafr.  There  is 
a  rare  LL.  desecrare,  desacrare,  with  the  posi- 
tive sense  '  consecrate,'  <  Lu  de-  intensive  + 
sacrare,  make  sacred.]  To  divest  of  sacred  or 
hallowed  character  or  office ;  divert  from  a  sa- 
cred purpose  or  appropriation ;  treat  with  sacri- 
lege; profane;  pollute. 

The  Kuaalan  clergy  cannot  suffer  corporal  punishment 
without  being  previously  i 


opon  the  Why  ahonld  we  del 
rhut,  the    Intruding  on  them? 


Digitized  by  Google 


There  Is  •  mat  friars'  church  on  this  atd*  too,  the  das*- 
crsVwf  church  of  K»int  rtudi 

J?.  .d.  fWtnaii,  Venice,  p.  1ft. 

A*  for  the  material  universe,  that  ha*  long  been  almost 
completely  desecrated,  so  that  sympathy,  communion  with 
the  forms  of  Nature,  la  pretty  veil  confined  to  laiets,  and 
la  generally  supposed  to  tie  an  amiable  madness  In  them. 

J.  K.  Settea,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  4a. 

(des'y-ltTa-ter),  ■.   One  who  dese- 


e  M  temple, 

//arnrV*  Mag.,  LXV.  74. 

desecration  (des-^artTshon),  n.  [<  deseerate: 
see  -nfioji.]  The'aet  of  diverting  from  a  hal- 
lowed purpose  or  use;  deprivation  of  a  sacred 
character  or  offlce ;  sacrilegious  or  profane 
treatment  or  use. 

Varloiu  profanation!  of  the  Sabbath  have  of  late  years 
been  evidently  training  irrounil  among  na  so  as  to  threaten 
a  gradual  U, erratum  of  that  holy  day. 

Bp.  Porteous,  Profanation  of  the  Lords  Day. 
-  Syn.  Samlent.  etc.   See  profanation. 

dosecrator  (des'6-kra-tor),  ».  Hame  aa  dene- 
crater. 

The  tide  of  emotion  {in  Rurkc s  breast  ]  .  .  .  filled  to 
the  brim  the  rup  of  prophetic  anger  against  the  drw- 
crott't*  of  tli«  church  and  the  monarchy  of  franco, 

J.  Martsft,  llurkc,  p.  19. 


deseirmentation  (d 

de-  priv.  +  segment 
result  of  uniting  so 


(de-eeg-men-ta'ahon),  ti.  [< 
*  +  -o-fion.]  Tho'process  or 
sveral  segments  of  the  body 
in  one;  the  concrescence  of  several  originally 
distinct  metamerio  segments  into  one  compo- 
site segment;  the  state  or  quality  of  not  being 

segmented.  Thai,  the  thorax  of  an  Ineect,  or  the  cara- 
pace of  a  loliater,  or  the  .  milium  of  a  vertebrate,  la  a  de- 
trymrntaxim  of  several  segments. 

A  number  of  metamerca  may  be  united  to  form  larger 
tegmenta  In  allien  the  separate  metaiuerea  lote  their  In- 
dividuality. .  .  .  Thla  state,  of  thinga  re*alt*  Id  a  Oatg- 
lofthebudy. 

Utatnbaur,  Cotnp.  Anat.  (trana),  p.  2tt. 

J  (do-seg'men-tod),  a.  [<«*-  priv. 
+  segment  +  -erf*.  ]  Exhibiting  or  characterized 
by  desegmentation;  coalesced,  as  two  or  more 
segments  in  one:  reduced  in  number  of  (teg- 
menta, aa  the  body  or  some  Dart  of  the  body, 
desert*  (d$-zert'),  r.  [<  OF.  deserter,  F.  d, 
sertrr  —  Fr.  Hp.  Pg.  desertor 
diner  tare  m  D.  drsertrm  —  it. 
deserters  =  8w.  desertrra,  <  ML.  desertare,  desert 
(also  lay  waste),  freq.  of  L.  deserere,  pp.  deser- 
tus,  desert,  abandon,  forsake,  lit.  undo  one'* 
connection  with,  <  tte-  priv.  +  terete,  join,  bind: 
see  series.]  I.  frriiM.  1.  To  abandon,  either  in 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense;  forsake;  hence,  to  cast 
off  or  prove  recreant  to:  as,  to  desert  a  falling 


rfY- 


1658 

Stray  all  yo  Flock*,  and  rfesurf  be  ye  rialna. 

Ccssyrepr,  Death  of  t^uren  Mary. 

Amidst  thy  Jrtert  walk,  the  lapwing  file*. 

(MdsmitA,  Dea.  VIL,  L  44. 

la  boru  to  Mush  unseen, 
the  desert  air. 

Orujr,  Elegy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  belonging  to  a  desert;  in- 
habiting a  desert :  aa,  the  desert  folk  Desert 

lands,  In  the  land  law  of  the  United  state,  lamU  which 
In  their  existing  condition  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  and 
are  »>M  on  eaay  term*  on  condition  of  being  made  culti- 
vable within  a  certain  period. 

II.  «.  A  desert  tilaee  or  region ;  a  waste ;  a 
wilderness;  specifically,  in  geog.,  a  region  of 
considerable  extent  which  is  almost  if  not  quite 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  hence  uninhab- 
ited, chiefly  on  account  of  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply  of  rain :  as,  the  desert  of  Sahara ;  the  Great 
American  Desert.  The  |irea«ncv  i-f  lame  a,uantltlra  of 
movable  sand  on  the  surface  add*  to  the  desert  chaiartcr 
of  a  region.  The  word  ii  chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  used 
with  reference  to  certain  regions  In  Arabia  and  northern 
Africa  and  others  lying  In  central  Aala,  (See  step.***.)  The 
only  reglou  In  North  America  to  which  the  word  I*  applied 
la  the  Itreat  American  Deeert,  a  tract  of  country  south  and 
west  of  (  treat  Salt  Lake,  once  occupied  by  the  water*  of  that 
lake  w  hen  they  extended  over  a  much  larger  area  than  they 
now  occupy.  The  name  (/rear  American.  Isesert  was  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  nneiplneed  reglnn  lying  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  wlUiout  any  special  designation  im  Its  lim- 
it*. Colonel  Dodge,  V.  ft.  A.,  say*  in  "Tlie  rtain*  of  th- 
ereat West "  (1S77) :  *'  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  my  map  of 
the  I' nited  States  showed  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  a  long  and  broad  w  hite  blotch,  upon 
which  was  printed  In  small  capital*  'The  ilnat  American 
Dracrt  —  I'nexpUirod.'  .  .  .  «  hat  was  then  regarded  as  a 
ipporU,  In  somejiortious, 
onl'a  report  the  (treat  Has 
"the  Desert,"  It  laalaocalled  the  Greol  Desert  basin. 

an  thai  seven  the  Pilgrims*  of  here  Vltayll*,  (or  to 
>  with  the  tststrtrs,  toward  surni  I  Syria  J. 

Jfoiiderilir,  Travels,  p.  81 

On*  simile  that  solitary  shines 

In  Hi e  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines. 

Pope.  Imlt,  of  Horace.  II.  L  111. 
Oh  !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling  place. 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister. 

Ayrnn,  Child*  Harold,  It.  177. 
a  gyn.  Vt Udrrness,  Desert,  strictly,  a  vitetsrtuss  la  a  wild, 
uiirec Lalmnd  region,  unlnhahlU*d  and  uncultivated,  while 
a  desert  is  largely  uncultivable  and  unlubahltabUi  oaring 
to  lack  of  moisture.  A  irasderiseas  may  be  full  ot  luxuriant 
vegetation.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  places  where  desert 
s  in  the  authorised  version  of  the  Blbl*.  the  revised 
i  change*  It  to  wiUtmun. 

^  A j^athloM  truVfenuuai  remains 


tnt  to:  as,  I 
village;  to 


or 


.1 


On  on*  occasion  ho  ICarvmnUs)  attempted  to  escape  I 
and  to  Oran,  a  Spanish  settlement  on  the  coast,  but  w 


lathi 

i  ht*  former  bounty  fed. 

/>ryd*n,  Alexander's  Fesat,  I.  ho 
,  by 
iws* 

I  by  his  guide  and  compelled  to  return. 

Sumnrr.  Orations,  I.  SSS. 
Amidst  an  ancient  cypress  wood. 
A  lulut-d'srrferf  ruined  castle  st.e»l. 

WUlism  Marrit.  Earthly  Faradtae.  L  SSt. 

2.  To  leave  without  permission  ;  forsake ;  es- 
cape from,  as  the  service  in  which  one  is  en- 
gaged, in  violation  of  duty :  as,  to  desert  an 
army ;  to  desert  one's  colors ;  to  desert  a  ship. 

Not  one  common  soldier  or  common  sailor  is  known  to 
have  deserted  his  nag.  Lincoln.  In  Raymond,  p.  lis. 

To  desert  the  diet.  In  Seats  criminal  law,  to  abandon 
proceedings  In  the  particular  libel  In  virtue  of  which  a 
panel  has  been  brought  Into  court,  a  ~ 
dnw.  etc.  (sew  /ursitar) -.  to  unit,  lac* 
away  from    See  list  under  aintndon. 

TJ.  in'rfiM.  To  quit  a  service  or  . 
permission ;  run  away :  as,  to  desert  from  the 
army. 

The  poor  fellow  had  drsrrled.  snd  was  bow  afraid  of  be- 
ing overtaken  and  canted  Isark.         (MiurmsrA,  Casaya 

Must  t  sh<N>t  a  tlmlde-nilmled  soldier  boy  who  deserts, 
while  1  must  not  Uwch  a  hair  of  a  wily  agttabir  whu  |n- 

du<-<w  l,t in  to  drsrri '  Linculn,  in  Kaynmiid,  p.  sra. 


Look  to  America.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  a  IriAfcrn.  is 
of  Imttaloe*  and  wolvea.  Moravia?,  Speech,  lsttk, 

A  patch  ot  sand  Is  unpleaalng:  a  rfrsrrf  has  all  the  awe 

of  ocean.         xVowif,  Among  my  Books,  1st  see.,  p.  SIS. 

desert2  (dd-iert'),  a.  [<  ME.  deserte,  desert,  dis- 
sert, <  OF.  deserte,  desserte,  merit,  recompense, 
<  d«**rr(r,  rfcwerrir,  deserve:  see  drserre-.]  1. 
A  deserving;  that  which  makes  one  deserving 
of  reward  or  punishment ;  merit  or  demerit  ; 
good  conferred,  or  evil  inflicted,  which  merits 
an  equivalent  return:  aa,  to  reward  or  punish 
men  according  to  their  deserts.  (When  used  abso- 
lutely, without  contrary  Indication,  the  word  alw  ays  has 
a  good  asnse.) 

A  rare  Example,  where  IUmrt  In  the  Subject,  and  Re. 
ward  In  the  Frlnce,  strive  which  should  be  the  greater. 

Baker,  Chronicle*,  p.  114. 


desert3,  n.   See  dessert. 

desert-chough  (dez'ert-chuf),  n.  A  bird  of  the 

genus  J'adoces. 

desertedness  (de-zer't«d-nes),  n-  The  stAtte  of 
being  deserted,  uninhabited,  or  desolate. 

It  is  this  metaphysical  dsterttHtum  and  loneliness!  of  the 
great  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  that  deposit*  a 
certain  weight  upon  the  heart. 

U.  Jamem,  Jr.,  Portrait*  of  Place*,  p.  et 

deserter  (de-icr'ter),  a.  [<  desert*,  r.,  +  -rrl. 
Cf.  D.  Q.  deserteuT  =  Dan.  Sw.  desertor,  <  F.  rfr- 
srrteur  —  Sp.  Pg.  desertor  =i  It.  desertore,  di- 
tcrtore,  <  L.  nVserfor,  a  deserter,  <  desrrrrr,  pp. 
desertus,  desert :  see  desert*,  r.  1  A  person  who 
forsaktvs  his  cause,  his  duty,  Lis  party,  or  his 
friends ;  particularly,  a  soldier  or  seaman  who 
absents  himself  from  his  position  without  leave, 
and  without  the  intention  of  returning. 

At 
social 

ot'thy  bfi 

/■«>*-.  Elegy  on  an  t  nfortunate  La.1v.  1. 1 

desert-falcon  (dex'ert-fa'kn),  a.  One  of 
end  large  true  falcons  inhabiting  deserts  and 
prairies  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  some- 
time!) grouped  in  a  subgenus  Uemtura.  Tin  y  are 
rbsiely  related  to  the  peregrines,  hut  share  the  dull  grsv- 
Ish  or  brow  nUb  coloration  whh  h  characterlxr*  many  Ur,ls 
of  arid  ofn*n  region*.  The  well-known  tanner  of  the  old 
world  ami  the  prairie-falcon  ot  western  North  America, 
Faleo  mejrieanue  or     volyaarus,  are  examplea. 

de&ortful  (d(--»ert'l,til),  a.  (<  deserft  +  -M,  1.1 

.  [Bare.] 

When  any  object  of  de*rrt/uf  pity 
O  It  era  Itself. 

Chairman,  Revenge  of  hussy  d'Arnbtds,  lv.  L 
Therein 

He  thowa  himself  drurn/ul  of  hu  happlue**. 

Ford,  Lady  s  Trial,  It.  1. 

desertfullyt  (de-zert'ful-i),  adv.  LVeservedly. 

Timmi  this  occasion.  Aristotle  (and  very  drwrr1_faUv)  call- 
eth  the  coiuroon-wealth  of  the  Msaslllans  ollgan-lila  and 
not  arlstorratela.  riiaw's  Si«rvA<Hi*e,  p.  Sit, 

desertion  (de-ztr'shon),  a.  [=  F.  desertion  = 
Bp.  desertion  ss  Pg.  deseredo  —  It.  rfwrnoar,  < 
LL.  desertioin-),  <  L.  deserere,  pp.  desertus,  de- 
sert: see  oVseT f  1,  r .]  1 .  The  act  of  forsaking  or 
abandoning,  as  a  party,  a  friend,  a  cause,  or  the 
post  of  duty ;  the  act  of  quitting  without  leave, 
and  with  an  intention  not  to  return. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  hut  fame  and  fortunes  he  (Fox)  .  .  . 
abandoned  hia  connection  with  lilt,  who  never  foncavr 

 im  Pitt. 


Sri "i«:  potXtl'-Ta1   Of  greatdesert;  meritorious;  deserving. 


In  squandering 
Nothing  went  u 


wealth  was  his  peculiar  art : 

'VyuVa,  Aba.  and  AchlL,  L  MO. 
t,  nor  upon  what  dear*, 

ff!rt^ToTxohte  Lo'r£ 
Material  good  ha*  It*  tax,  and  If  It  came  without  desert 
or  sweat.  It  lis*  no  root  In  me,  and  tlie  nest  wind  will  blow 


it  away. 
2.  That  which  is 
merited. 


;  reward  or  penalty 


Hi  . 


ltut 


t'  fdez'frt),  a.  and  n.  f Earlier  often  de. 
sort ;  <  MK.  <lr»ert,  tirsertr,  rfc.v  rf.  desart.  rirserd, 
disrrd  (only  as  noun),  <  OF.  desert,  dessert,  de- 
zcrt.  F.  desert,  desert  (as  a  noun,  OF,  desert, 
F.  desert.  m„  OF.  deserte,  f.,  a  .iesert).  =  Pf. 
ffe«-rf  =  Sri.  de.irrtn  =  Pg.  disertn  aw  It.  de»rrto, 
»fwe/-f«,  <  Is,  desertus,  deserted,  solitary,  waste 
(neut.  ileir  rfMiw,  pi.  desrrta.  a  desert),  pp.  of  <//•- 
serere,  dewrl ,  iilmudon.  forsake :  see  dtxerfl,  r.] 
La-  1.  Inserted;  uncultivated;  waste;  bar- 
1|  uninbabits-d. 

I  him  In  adeserf  land,  and  In  Use 


of  his  grace  graunte  cch  mane  his  deserte  ; 
gf  hU  love,  a-monc  your  thoughtla  all* 
i-on  my  wofulle  sorowe  snierte. 
JWilieot  Foeins.  etc.  (ud.  luniivall),  p.  «6. 
r  to  them  their  desert.  Pa.  xxrliL  4. 

Those  that  are  able  of  Iwdy  and  mind  he  leaves  to  their 
d.srrta  Sir  T.  lirmrue,  Rellglo  Medici,  L  lb. 

-Syn.  I,  Desert,  Merit,  H*,wfA.  /v^rrt  exiarewies  most 
and  KwrtA  leaat  of  the  thought  or  ctlx-cUtkin  of  rewanl. 
None  uf  them  sugitvwts  an  actual  claim.  He  U  a  man 
of  great  srurtA  or  excellence ;  Inu-llectual  icocIA  ;  moral 
wwrtA  ;  the  nieriV*  of  the  piece  are  small ;  he  Is  not  likely 
to  get  his  deserts. 

If  with  other  men.  It  seems  as  If 

tl.ei.  le.lo|,-|    .,  , 

in.  Wnldeii.  p.  113. 


tills  desertion, 

2.  The  state  of  being  deserted  or 
[Hare.] 

The  dstsrtivn  In  which  we  lived,  the  aim 
the  unhewn  rafters,  the  naked  walls,  all  told  ni«  what  It 
was  I  had  done.  (Vedinn,  St.  Leon,  1.  811, 

3.  The  state  of  being  forsaken  by  God;  spiri- 
tual despondency.    [Not  now  in  use.] 

Christ  bears  and  sympathise*  with  the  spiritual  agonies 
of  a  soul  under  desertion,  or  the  pressures  of  some  sting- 
ing sflUctlon.  StmiL 

4.  In  .  ,  ft  wilful  abandonment  of  an  employ- 
ment or  a  dutv,  in  violation  of  a  legal  or  moral 
obligation,  fiigehtr,  Ch.  J.  in  the  law  of  divorce, 
the  wilful  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  married  parties  from 
tbe  other,  or  the  voluntary  refusal  of  one  to  renew  a  sus- 
pended cohabitation,  without  justification  In  either  the 
consent  or  the  wrongful  conduct  of  the  other.  ItisKap.  — 
Desertion  of  the  dint,  In  Seats  late,  the  abandoning  Ju- 
dicially, in  a  criminal  process,  of  proceeding*  on  the  par- 
ticular libel  In  virtue  uf  which  a  panel  has  been  brought 
Into  court, 

desertless  (de-zert'les),  a.  [<  desert^  +  ./e*».] 
Without  merit  or  claim  to  favor  or  reward ;  un- 
deserving. 

1  was  only  womt'rlng  why  Fools,  Rascal*,  and  desert  tees 
Wretches  aiiou'd  still  hare  the  better  of  Men  of  Merit 
with  all  Women,  aa  mnch  aa  with  their  own  common  Mis- 
tress, Fortune.  Wyeheriett,  Plain  Dealer,  lv.  1. 


desertlefisly  (do-zertnes-li), 
edly.  [Hare.] 

People  will  call  you  valiant  -  desertUsslu.  I  think  ;  yet, 
for  their  satisfaction,  I  will  have  you  fight  with  me. 

Beau,  ami  Ft.,  King  and  No  King,  lit-  • 


I  to  plead  the  nseett  uf  his 
L  such  an  aire. 
thvlen.  King  Arthur,  Dal 
Old  letter*  sntMlssJ  ..f  '"'j^** 


desertnesst  (dez'ert-ne*),  n.  [<  isVarrfi,  o.,  + 
-nest.]    Desert  stale  or  condition. 

Tlie  deserfiiessof  the  countrey  lying  waste  «V  aeluage  did 
nothing  fearc  them  from  coming  to  Mm. 

J.  CJalt,  On  Luke  t. 

desertrlcet  (dfxer'tris),  n.  [<  LL.  deteertrii 
(dtsertrte-),  fern,  of  L.  desertor,  a  deserter:  see 
deserter.]    A  female  who  deserts. 

Cleave  to  a  wife  and  let  her  be  a  w  Ife,  let  her  be  a  meet 
help,  a  sol  sew.  not  a  nothing,  ix 

_.(dez'ert-anak).«.  A. 
of  the  family  i^»ii»op*irft»  (or  i 
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family  P»an,nophin4B  of  the  family  Colmbridtt) ; 
a  sand-snake, 
deserve  (de-i*rv'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  deserved, 
ppr.  deterring.  [<  ME.  deterren,  desserven,  dis- 
serven,  <  OF.  deserrir,  desscrvir,  denerve,  <  L. 
deservire,  serve  devotedly,  be  devoted  to,  ML. 
deserve,  <  de-  intensive  +  servire,  serve:  see 
tent.  Cf.  dix*erre.~\  I.  train.  1.  To  merit;  be 
worthy  of;  incur,  as  something  either  desirable 
or  undesirable,  on  account  of  good  or  bad  quali- 
ties or  actions;  more  especially,  to  have  a  just 
claim  or  right  to,  in  return  for  services  or  meri- 
torious actions;  bo  justly  entitled  to,  aa  wages 
or  a  prise. 
Wi  *»n.  rtod's  oner  no  more  than  tho 


I  water  which  In  put  into  It. 
Huktr. 


Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  L 


F  It  never*  more  *»ra. 
CAaweer, 


God  csactcth  n(  thec  leu  than  thine  Iniquity 

Jobii.«. 

TU  not  In  mortals  to  command  success ; 

But  well  <lo  more,  Xempronliu ;  »r  II  deserve  it. 

Addison,  Cato,  L  S. 

2t.  To  serve  or  treat  well;  benefit. 

A 

To  repay  by  service; 
fox  (service  rendered). 

f  don  for  me, 
lesrrre 

,  Trull  us,  111.  387. 

4f.  To  require ;  demand  the  attention  of. 

I  mention  your  noble  brother,  who  U  gone  to  Cleave, 
not  to  return  till  towards  Christmas,  eicept  Uie  business 
desrrre  him  not  no  long.  DvMte,  Letters,  IxjlivL 

IL  intrant.  To  merit;  be  worthy  or  deserv- 
ing: aa,  he  denerve*  well  of  his  country. 

Thoeo  they  honoured,  as  having  power  to  work  or  cease, 
as  men  dtstrnd  of  them.  Hoetkrr,  Eccles.  Polity. 

deservedly  fdfi-aer'ved-ii),  adr.  Justly;  ac- 
cording to  desert,  whether  of  good  or  evil. 

God  a  Judgment  had  d< 
for  hU  Blasphemies. 


"umrdls  fallen  down  upon  him 
Howell,  Letten,  I.  y.  1 L 


A  man  desenedlu  enU  hlmarlf  off  from  the  affection*  of 
imnnlty  whkh 


>  he  endeavours  to  subvert.  Addi 

._•  (df-ier'ver),  n.  On©  who  deserves  or 
merits;  one'  who  is  worthy:  used  generally  in 
a  good  sense. 

Whose  love  to  sever  Unk'd  to  the  deserter. 

Till  hto  desert*  are  paaat.     Skak.,  A.  and  C,  L  2. 


ve  done  unto  him  according  to 


deserving  (dA-aer'vtng),  n.  [IKE.  deserving  ; 
verbal  n.  of  deserve,  e.J  The  act  of  meriting ; 
desert;  merit  or  demerit. 


tr.]   Worthy  of  rewai 
possessed  of  good  qualities  that  entitle  to  ap- 
pro bat  ion:  as,  a  deserving  ofiioer. 

Court*  are  the  place*  where  beat 
Where  the  deterring  ought  to  rise. 

deservingly  (ds-r.er'ving-li), 
ousiy;  with  just  desert. 

We  have  raised  Selanus  from  obscure  and  almost  I 
known  gentry  to  the  highest  and  most  I 
of  greatness ;  and  we  hop*. 

deshabille,  n.   See  dishabille, 
Deshler's  salve.    See  salve. 
deshonourt,  ».  and  t>.    See  dwAonor. 
desiccant  (des'i-kant),  a.  and  n.    [<  L. 

run:  t-)s.  ppr.  of  desiccare,  dry  up:  see  desiccate.] 

I.  a.  Drying;  desiccating. 
II.  n.  A  medicine  or  an  application  that  dries 

the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

We  endeavour  by  moderate  detergent*  <f  desiceants  to 
cleanse  and  dry  the  disc  used  part*. 

H'lSroMin,  Surgery,  TllL  6. 

desiccate  (des'i-kat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  drtric- 
cated,  ppr.  desiccating.  [<  L.  desiccatus,  pp.  of 
desiccare  (>  It.  tteseecare,  discccare,  disseccare  = 
Sp.  descear  =  Fg.  deseccar,  desseear  =  F,  desse- 
eker),  dry  up,  <  de-  intensive  +  siccare,  dry,  < 
siccus,  dry:  nee  *iecou*.~\  J,  trans.  To  dry;  de- 
prive  of  moisture;  expel  moisture  from;  espe- 
cially, to  bring  to  a  thoroughly  dry  state  for 
preservation,  as  various  kinds  of  food. 

In  belie*  desiccated  hy  hot  or  age,  when  the  native 
spirit  goeth  forth,  and  the  moisture  with  it,  the  air  with 
time  geltetb  into  the  pore*.  Uacvn. 
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But  dale*  thre  this  *eede  I*  (oode  be 
In^m y  lk  or  metb,  and  after  desiccate 

Pailadius,  Huaboisdrle  <F.  E  :  •  110. 
desiccation  (de*-i-ka'shou),  n.  [<  OF.  desicca- 
tion =  Sp.  desccaeion  =  Pg.  dacccaoSi',  desse- 
caedo,  demieaedo  =  It.  disscccasitme,  <  L.  as  if 
"dcsieentioOi-),  <  desiccare,  dry  up:  see  desic- 
cate, v.1  The  act  of  making  dry,  or  the  state  of 
being  dry ;  the  act  or  process  of  depriving  of 
moisture ;  especially,  the  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  portion  of  a  substance,  aa  wood,  meat, 
fruit,  milk,  etc.,  by  artificial  heat,  ae  by  a  cur- 
rent of  heated  air.* 

They  affirm  Uiat  much  of  thl*  country  la  poorly  fitted 
for  agriculture  uu  account  of  tbe  extreme  desiccation  of 
the  soil  every  summer.  Tke  Atlantic.  Xl-IX.  084. 

desiccative  (dea'i-ka-tiv),  a.  and  n.   [=  OF. 

desieeatif =  Sp.  desecativo  —  Pg.  deseecatico,  des- 
seeativo  be  It.  disseecatico  ;  as  desiccate  +  -<«.] 
I.  a.  Dryinff ;  tending  to  dry. 

II.  a.  That  which  dries  or  evaporates;  an 
application  that  dries  up  secretions. 

The  ashes  of  a  hedgehog  are  said  to  bo  a  treat  dattTms- 
ri'se  of  fistula*.  Oseois,  Nat.  Hist.,  f  OTtt 

desiccator  (dcB'i-kA-tor),  n.  [<  desiccate  + 
•or.]    1.  One  who  or  that  which  desiccates  or 

driea.  Specifically  —  (a)  One  who  prepares  desk-rated 
food*,  (b)  A  machine  or  an  apparatus  for  dr>ing  some- 
thing. A  desiccator  used  In  lalsj calories  ounslata  of  a  |ior- 
celiiiu  dish  with  depressions  or  saucers  to  receive  the  sub- 
atancet  tu  be  dried,  with  a  cliwely  fitting  glass  cover  and 
*  recipient  for  some  aliaorbent  of  moisture.  Cotnii 
desiccators,  or  evaporators,  for  fruit,  meat,  vege 
milk,  etc.  operate  by  the  agency  ol  heat,  applied 
directly  or  by  meaju  of  a  cu 

siiparalua  for  drying  leached  tan-l 
cefved  on  an  emlle-s  apron,  which 

]"-'■  ■>i  r  'I  «  ;.-  i  ii-  >it  «  hi  .-.iiTi.-s  a 

ir.«n  whirh  It  U  pawed  l^tween  h.dlow  heated  rollers, 
which  expreaa  the  ll<|iild.    K.  H.  Knight. 

deslccatoryt  (des'i-ka-t^-ri),  o.  [<  desiccate  + 
-ory.]  Desiccative. 

Pork  to  aV*i«4»Vry,  but  It  strengthen,  and  posses  easily. 

Tratult  a/ AntuMrtii,  II.  4«7. 

desiderablet  (de-sid'e-ra-bl),  a.  [ME.  deside- 
rable,  desedcrabiil,  <  OF.  iiesulerablc ,  desirable  (> 
E.  desirable)  =  Sp.  demderable,  <  L.  desiderabilis, 
desirable,  <  desiaerare,  desire:  see  desiderate,  v., 
and  desirable.]    Desirable;  to  be  desired. 


The  great  duidmla  are  taste  and  common  sense. 

Cottridf,  Table-Talk. 
To  feel  thai  the  last  word  has  been  said  on  any  subject 
la  notadeeuiereiiiim  Willi  thvtruc philosopher,  wliokmmt 
full  well  that  the  truth  he  announce*  to-day  will  open 
hall  a  dutch  nutations  where  it  settles  one. 

./,  Fit**,  Evolutionist,  p.  an. 

desidioset,  deiddionut  (d«-«id'i-os,  -us),  a.  [= 
Sp.  Pg.  desidioso,  <  L.  desidiosus,  idle,  lazy,  <  de- 
sidia,  idleness,  slothfulneas,  <  desidere,  sit  long, 
continue  sitting,  be  idle,  <  de,  down,  +  sedere, 
sit:  see  sit  and  sedentary.]  Idle;  lazy;  indo- 
lent. 

Yee  fight  the  battel  la  of  the  Ijori  -,  bee  neither  daiiUms 
nor  pern d loos.  .V.  Ward,  Simple  Colder,  p.  7V 

desidiousnegst  (dfwiid'i-tts-nes),  n.  Idlenesa; 

hvzineas;  indolence. 
Now  the  aernians,  perceiving oor  desidumsmm and  ne«- 


llennai^p 


>  Hl-lt  siin  l:l|«  liltlv.T  'I  t.r  k|«il|,th 

i)  and  cntteth  them  nut  of  llbnuk-s. 


Lttand,  To  Secretary  tTomwetL. 

 it  (d^it'ment).  n.    f<  de-  priv.  + 

sight  +  -ment.J  The  act  of  making  unsightly; 
disfigurement.  [Bare.] 

Substitute  jury-masts  at  whatever  desigktment  or  dam- 
age In  risk.  7"iw*es  (LondonX 

design  (de-iin'  or  -sin'),  r.  [<  OF.  designer,  des- 
scigner,  F.  designer  xa  I*r.  desianar,  designar, 
descgnar  =  Sp.  Pg.  designar  —  It.  designarc,  < 
L.  designarc,  also  dissignarc,  mark  out,  point 
out,  describe,  design,  contrive,  <  dc-  (or  die-)  + 
signare,  mark,  <  sign  urn,  a  mark:  see  sign,  and 
cf.  assign,  consign,  etc.]  L  trans.  1.  To  draw 
the  outline  or  figure  of,  especially  of  a  propooed 
work  of  art ;  trace  out ;  sketch,  as  a  pattern  or 
model. 

In  the  Plore  of  one  of  the  Ocusgonc  Towers  they  have 

i  with  Ink 

Litter,  Journey  to  Pari  a,  p.  U. 
Thus  while  they  speed  their  pace,  the  prince  dsstcrns 
like  new-elected  seat,  and  draws  the  Hues.  /'ryuVn. 

Hence— 2.  To  plan  or  outline  in  general;  de- 
termine upon  and  mark  out  the  principal  fea- 
tures or  parts  of,  as  a  projected  thing  or  act; 
plan;  deviso. 
The  Roman  lirldgwa  were  iVrst>ii*f  on  the  I 
a*j  oed  Met*,  I 


All  friends  shall  taste 
Tlie  wages  of  tbelr  vlrtiie,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  Ihelr  deserting*.     Shot.,  Lear,  v.  a. 

He  had  been  a  person  of  great  desereinffs  from  the  re- 
public i'lcVt.  Nobles  and  Com  moms,  IL 

deaerying  (dA-^r'viri^).  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  deserve, 


n.  Plural  of  *-.eiVierafu«H. 
.  (df-eid'e-riU).  e.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
desiderated,  ppr.  desiderating.  [<  L.  desidrra- 
tus,  pp.  of  dtsiderare,  long  for,  desire :  see  de- 
sire, the  earlier  form  of  the  same  word.]  To 
feel  a  desire  for  or  the  want  of;  miss ;  desire. 

We  cannot  look  that  his  place  can  ever  In  alt  respect* 
be  so  filled  that  there  will  not  atlll  be  much,  very  much, 
to  desiderate.    .StuMr,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  10, 


II.  tufraa*.  To  become  dry 

(des'i-katl.a.   [<  ME.  desiccate,  <  L. 
see  tbe  verb.]  Dry; 


desiderate*  (df  rid'e-rat),  n.  [Also  tir*Kt>ra<; 
<  L.  desideratum  :  see  rfr*i<lrrafniw.]  A  desire; 
a  desired  thing ;  preference. 

And  really  gentlemen  .  .  .  deprive  themselves  of  many 
advantage*  to  Improve  Ihelr  tyine,  and  do  service  to  the 
dtridemli  of  plrikwophy.  ffcWyn,  To  Mr.  Maddnx. 

desideratum  (d$-«id-*-ra'shon),  n.  [=  It.  de~ 
siderazieme,  <  I,"  fi>*wfeTario{»-),  <  desiderare, 
desire :  see  desiderate,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  desid- 
erating, or  of  desiring  with  sense  of  want  or 
regret. 

Kesire  la  aroused  by  hope,  while  dVeu/erution  Is  Inflicted 
by  reniltuaoeoce.  IT.  TayUir. 

2.  The  thing  desiderated;  a  desideratum.  [Bare 
in  both  senses.] 

desidorative  (dA-sld'f-TtJ-Uv),  a.  and  ».  r=  F. 

dexideratrf  =  It.  itcsuieratiro,  <  LL.  desiderati- 
rus,  deslderative,  <  L.  desideratus,  pp. :  see  de- 
siderate, v.]  1,  a.  1.  Having  or  implying  de- 
sire; expressing  or  denoting  desire:  aa,  a  de- 
sideratire  verb.— 2.  Pertaining  to  a  desldera- 
tive verb. 

Apart  from  the  prolieible  Identity  of  origin  between  the 
d'sidfraiifie  and  the  aorlstic  "a,'  there  are  lniiny  cases 
where  any  chsrnrteriatlu  of  desideratit*  formation  la 
wanting  |ln  Ransaritl.  ^mer.  Jour.  Fkitvt.,  VL  S. 

II.  n.  1.  An  object  of  desire ;  something  de- 
sired.—  2.  In  gram.,  a  verb  formed  from  au- 
nt her  verb,  ana  expressing  a  desire  of  doing  the 
action  implied  in  the  primitive  verb, 
desideratum  (dA-sid-e-ra'tum),  a.;  pi.  deside- 
rata (-!&).  [=  F.  Sp.  desideratum,  <  I.,  desidera- 
tum, something  desired,  neut.  of  desideratus, 
pp.  :^sce  desiderate.]  Something  desired  or  de- 


Arch.,  1. 17*. 
*e;  project  for  the 
end ;  form  in  idea, 


What  we  desiderate  is  something  which  may  supersede  Or 
the  need  of  personal  gifts  by  a  far-reaching  and  Infallible  son. 
rule.  J.  It.  .Vesrmon,  Oram,  of  Assent,  p.  SSI.      i , 


3.  To  contrive  for  a 
attainment  of  a 
as  a  scheme. 

Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws  were  originally 
desujued,  and  they  will  answer,  ,  .  .  "As  a  protection  for 
the  poor  sod  weak,  against  the  uriprosslou  of  tho  lleh  and 
powerful."  Burks,  Vlnd.  of  Nat.  Mociety. 

The  experimenter  can  only  obtain  Hie  result  w  hich  his 
ei[>eriinent  is  desinned  to  obtain. 

B.  It  Lanktttrr,  Degeneration,  p.  a. 

4.  To  devote  to  mentally ;  set  apart  in  inten- 
tion; intend. 

Ono  of  those  place*  was  desimcd  by  the  old  man  to  bbj 
CSareisiion,  tlreat  He  hellion. 
I  design  him  to  be  (he  refuge  of  tbe  family  In  their  dis- 
tress. Sfeefe.  TaUer,  No.  SO. 

We  now  began  to  think  ouraelve*  designed  hy  the  star* 
to  something  exalted.  (Jotdsmitk,  Vicar,  x. 

His  lordship  U  patriarchal  In  his  taste  one  wife  at  a 
time  was  insufficient,  and  he  detivneii  us  the  honour  of 
hto  left  hand.  ,    SceMI.  Kenilworth,  al. 

We  fear  that  AlUton  and  (ireenough  did  not  foresee  and 
design  all  the  effect  they  produce  on  as.      frW«.«,  A  rt, 

6.  To  pnrpese;  intend;  mean:  with  an  infini- 
tive aa  object:  as,  he  designs  to  write  an  essay, 
or  to  study  law. 

In  the  afternoon  .  .  .  we  took  our  leaves  of  Damascus 
ami  shaped  our  course  for  Tripoli ;  Assigning  In  the  way 
in  see  BaJbcck,  and  the  Cedars  of  Llbanus, 

Maundretl,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem  p.  1S3. 

<3t .  To  mark  ont  by  tokens ;  indicate ;  point  ont ; 
designate;  appoint. 

King  Kdward  the  Coofcasor  being  himself  without  Issue, 
had  In  hto  Life  tlmo  sent  into  Hungary  tor  his  Nephew 
Kdward,  called  the  Outlaw,  the  Son  of  ftdmund  Ironside, 
with  a  purpose  to  design  him  hi*  sneecsaor  In  the  Crown. 

Hakrr,  chronicles,  p.  19. 

We  examined  the  witnesses,  and  found  them  fall  short 
nf  the  matter  of  threatening,  and  not  to  agree  alssut  tbe 
reviling  speeches,  and.  beside,  not  able  to  deeijm  certainly 
the  men  that  had  so  olleiided. 

BVntAroo,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  171 

7t.  To  signify. 


You  should  have  bad  any  reason  to  retain 
This  Ugl  of  grief,  much  less  the  thing 

B.  Jtmson,  Case  Is  Altervsl.  II.  3, 

IL  tnfrasjr.  1.  To  do  original  work  in  a 
graphic  or  plastic  art ;  compose  a  picture,  or 
make  an  original  plan,  aa  an  architect,  a  land- 
scape-gardener, or  an  inventor. —  2.  To  invent. 
—  3f.  To  set  out  or  start,  with  a  certain  doa- 
direct  one's  oourae. 


ized  >yO 


design 

From  till*  cltty  she  daion"!  for  CoUlu  [Cologne],  con 
ductal  b>  the  Earl  of  Arundell. 

JSwIim,  Wary.  Sept  10, 164  L 
The  venturuas  merchant  who  d*i  t>n'd  mora  tar  .  .  . 
SLal:  here  ni-Lsile  lilin,  ii  hl  ilt-|'i»rt  i  li  r.u<r-\ 

i>rjittVn,  Annus  Mlrabllls,  L  1108. 
At  this  Isle  we  thought  to  have  told  oar  Suc.ir  anion? 
the  English  Ships  that  came  hither  for  Salt:  but  fail  Inn 
there,  we  detian'd  fur  Trliiidada,  an  Island  Dear  the  main, 
Inhabited  by  thy  Spaniards.       ifcimjnrr,  Voyages,  I.  i7. 

design  or  -do'),  n.  [=  OF.  drssein,  ties- 

King,  destng,  F.  itowin,  design ;  from  the-  verb.] 
1.  A  drawing,  especially  id  outline  or  little 
more;  any  rcprcsent.Mtioii  made  with  pencil, 
pen,  or  brush. —  2.  A  plan  or  an  outline  in  gen- 
eral; any  representation  or  statement  of  the 
main  part*  or  features  of  a  projected  thing  or 
act  ;  specifically,  in  are*.,  a  plan  of  an  editlce, 
aa  represented  by  the  ground-plans,  elevations, 
sections,  and  whatever  other  drawings  may  be 
necessary  to  guide  its  construction. 

Internally  (ho  architect  has  complete  command  of  the 
LaUon ;  ho  can  suit  his  detiyn  to  hia  colours,  or  hia 
ran  to  hit  dttxgn.      J.  /Vrjrtswon,  Bias.  Arch.,  I.  Si. 

3.  Art istic  invention  in  drawing  or  sculpture ; 
the  practical  application  of  artistic  principles 
or  exercise  of  artistic  faculties;  the  art  of  de- 
signing. 

Dm m  Is  not  the  offspring  of  ldl«  fancy :  )t  la  the  studied 
result  of  accumulative  observation  and  delight! ul  lmt>lt, 

Mak 

4.  The  arrangement  or  combination  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  an  edifice. 

Silent  light 

Slept  on  the  painted  walla,  wherein  «ere  wrought 
Two  grand  dttiynl.  Fenngrsuit,  Princess,  vli. 

Though  great  elegance  la  found  In  part*.  Italy  can 
hardly  produce  *  tingle  church  which  fa  satisfactory  aa  a 
atos>j>.  or  which  would  be  intelligible  without  first  ex- 
plaining the  haeework  of  tboao  true  style*  from  which  Ita 


6.  A 


J,  ferjTKMon,  ntat  Arch..  I.  ti*. 
or  plan  in  the  mind ;  purpose ; 


ami  tbcu  the,  should  turn  to  Exploits. 

ZfcKwR,  Letters.  I.  It.  17. 

Envious  commands.  Invented  with  design 

To  ke  p  them  low  whom  knowledge  might  exalt 

MMatt,  V.  L.,  ir.  541. 
One  might  think  the  atmosphere  was  made  transparent 
wltlt  this  clrro/it,  to  give  man,  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  per* 
petual  presence  of  tba  sublime,      £*uwn*m,  Misc.,  p.  1ft. 

Specifically — 6.  An  intention  or  a  plan  to  act 
in  some  particular  way;  a  project; 
in  a  bad  sense,  a  plan  to  do  some  " 
or  illegal :  commonly  with  upon. 

Be  believes  nothing  to  bo  In  them  that  distent  from  him, 
hut  faction,  innovation,  and  particular  d'eorivs 

Hilton,  Eiki'moktastes,  ul. 
After  Christmas  we  went  back  again  to  the  Northward, 
having  a  if««i>i  upon  Arlca,  astMngTowu  a.l>«tita»reoualy 
1  In  the  hollow  of  the  Elbow  or  beading  of  the 
aat  Donpur,  Voyage.,  I  k.  lilt 

<J!frZT£n  Wm"™g2ta^!nu'nan« "lilt ™  them' 

Stett*.  Spectator,  No.  S04. 

7.  Contrivance;  adaptation  of  means  to  a  prc- 
1  end:  as,  the  evidence  of  design  m  a 


ulng  conscious- 
r  extra-physical 


of  the  means  tending  thereto,  before  we  can  enter  upon 
the  prosecution.       A.  Tuckrr,  Light  of  Nature,  III,  vllL 

Argument  from  das  Urn,  the  argument  that  the  world 
must  have  an  Intelligent  creator,  because  In  the  anatomy 
of  animals  and  In  other  thing*  there  is  seen  an  adaptation 
of  means  to  end*  of  too  clalurate  and  detailed  a  kind  to 
be  otherwts*  accountxsl  for. — School  of  design,  or  acad- 
emy Of  dssUn,  an  Institution  In  which  persons  are  in- 
structed in  the  art*  or  principle*  of  design,  especially  ** 
applied  In  manufacture;  s< unction-*,  an  association  of 
artists  which  hold*  periodical  art  exhibitions,  and  also 
carries  on  course*  of  instruction  In  the  flue  arts,  with  the 
object  of  educating  artists,  and  of  promoting  art  in  general 
by  diffusing  know  ledge  of  it  and  taste  for  it.  See  acnitVinif, 
S  -8}TL  1.  Drawing,  outline,  draft,  delineation.  -  fl.  fro. 
.  VW,  eh-,  (sec  puis,  n  ),  Intent,  aim.  mark,  object. 
'  table  (de-ri'-  or  dc-si'na-bl).  <t.  [<  L. 
•designabilis,  <  designare,  design:  see  de- 


1660 

tign, designate.]  1.  Capable  of  being  designed 
or  marked  out ;  distinguishable.  [Rare.] 

The  daiannUt  parts  of  these  corpuscles  are  therefore 
(inseparable,  because  there  I*  no  vacuity  at  all  Intercepted 
between  them.  Aoytfe,  Works,  1.  41J. 

2.  Capable  of  being  designed  or  portrayed. 

designate  (des'ig-nat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rte*- 
ignated,  ppr.  denignating.  [<  L.  dttignatux,  pp. 
of  designare,  design:  see  design, c]  1.  To  mark 
out  or  indicate  by  visible  lines,  marks,  descrip- 
tion, name,  or  something  known  and  determi- 
nate :  as,  to  designate  the  limits  of  a  country ;  to 
designate  the  spot  where  a  star  appears  in  the 
heavens ;  to  designate  the  uluco  where  the  troops 
landed,  or  shall  land. —  2.  To  point  out;  dis- 
tinguish from  others  by  Indication;  name;  set- 
tle the  ideutity  of :  as,  to  be  ablo  to  designate 
every  individual  who  was  concerned  in  a  riot. 
— 3.  To  appoint;  select  or  distinguish  for  a 
particular  purpose;  assign:  with  for,  to,  or  an 
infinitive:  as,  to  designate  an  officer  for  the 
command  of  a  station ;  this  captain  was  desig- 
nated to  the  command  of  the  party,  or  to  com- 
mand the  party. 

A  mere  savage  would  decide  the  question  of  equality  by 
a  trial  of  bodily  strength,  dteumating  the  man  that  could 
lift  the  heaviest  beam  to  be  the  legislator. 

J.  Barlow.  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Order*,  I.  37. 
-Svn.  4.  To  mention,  chars  ctcrl  to  .specify. —S.  To  allot 

designate  (dps'ig-nat),  a.  [<  L.  designat out,  pp. : 
see  the  verb,]  Appointed;  marked  out.  (Ob- 
solete in  general  use.] 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Oloccstajr,  ...  was  the 
younger  sun  of  8ir  Richard  Plantagenet,  the  fourth  son  of 
that  royal  family,  and  King  of  England.  uVsipnare  by  King 
Henry  tho  Sixth.  Sir  G.  BneJt,  Blsl.  Richard  III.,  p.  S. 
Bishop  deshmate,  a  priest  nominated  by  royal  or  other 
to  u  vacant  bishopric,  but  not  yet  electa!  or  eon- 


defdlveiise 

Moat  of  the  Egyptian*  often  lie  daignrily. 

K.  W.  Lant,  Modem  Egyptians,  L  ! 
Art  crest**  as  Inuginatlon  |ilcturea.  regularly  \ 
eonadoiu  law,  ifr*i^nnfiy  without  conscious  aim. 

Utimnalu,  Scnaatlon*  of  Tune  (trana.\  p.  Mr* 

designedneas  (df-*r-  ordt>-si'uvd-ncs).  n.  The 
attribute  or  quality  of  tnjing  desijrui'd  or  in- 
tended; contrivance.   Barruic.  [Rare.] 

designer  (de-zl'-  or  df-sl'ner),  >t.    1.  One  who 
drsigns,  plans,  or  plots;  one  who 
scheme  or  project;  a  contriver. 


It  baa  therefore  always  been  both  the  rnle  : 
for  such  dr*s>ner*to  suborn  the  puhlick  Inter 
tenau< c  and  cover  their  private.  />cay  oj  Cknttian  /'< 


practlc 


2.  In  m«»«/.  and  the  fine  arts,  one  who  con- 
ceives or  forms  a  design  of  any  kind,  including 
designs  for  decorative  work ;  one  who  invents 
or  arranges  motives  and  patterns  for  ornamen- 
tal or  artistic  purposes. 

Tho  Latin  poets,  and  the  dcHfrners  of  the  Roman  med- 
als, lived  very  near  one  another,  and  were  bred  up  to  the 
same  relish  for  wit  and  fancy.  Addimm. 

deaignfult  (dfvdn'-  or  de-sin'ful),  a.  [<  design 
+  -yV/,  1.]    Full  of  design ;  designing. 

designfulnesst  (dtj-ain'-  or  dv-sin'fnT-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  deaignful  or  given 
to  artifice.  , 
Base  deei'^n/sitneat,  and  maltttous  canning. 

flarroir.  Works.  It.  vIL 

designing  Uii-  zY-  or  de-si'ning),  a.  [<  design 
+  -tng^j  Artful;  insidious;  intriguing;  con- 
triving t  ' 


authority 
secratevl. 

designation  (des-ig-na'shon), 


n.   [=  F.  AM- 


gnat  ion  =  Pr.  derignaeio  =  Sp.  designucion  = 
Pg.  designacSo  *=  It.  desinnasione,  <  L.  desigmi- 
fKi(n-),  <  designare,  pp.  desiqnatvs,  design:  see 
design,  v.,  designate,  r.j  1.  The  act  of  pointing 
or  marking  out ;  a  distinguishing  from  others; 
Indication :  as,  the  designation  of  an  estate  by 
boundaries. 
This  Is  a  plain  tVsyailiM  of  the  duko  of  Marlborough : 
ofatulf  u*ed  to  fatten  land  U  called  marie,  and 
« rough  la  a  name  for  a  town. 


2.  Nomination: 

throne  grounded  oh'tho  designation  of  a 


as,  a  claim  to  a 


I  have  pasaed  my  days  amor 
being*,  and  have  contracted  i 
ui  my  own  behaviour. 

tfofifnniffi.  To  Res.  Ueur)  Goldsmith. 
-Syn  Wily,  conning,  crafty,  tricky,  sly. 

designless  (df-ntu'-  or  av-ein  les),  a.    [<  design 
+  -?«**.]   Aimless;  heedless. 
That  dtii'jnltu  love  of  sinning  and  mining  his  own  souL 
//ammoiKf,  Works,  IV.  SIS 

designlessly  (dtj-zln'- or dv-«In'les-li ).  ade.  Un- 
intentionally; aimlessly;  without  design. 

In  this  great  concert  of  hi*  whole  creation,  the  rfesvra- 
fesWy  conspiring  voice*  are  a*  dlrlering  aa  the  conditkin* 
of  the  respective  singers. 

designmentt,  n.    [<  design  +  -ntnif.] 
sign;  sketch;  delineation. 

For  though  some  meaner  artist's  skill  were 


L  De- 


wTtiT !l*iic'Jt'"'pIrvJlMd  whorl. 
How  exquisitely  minute. 
A  miracle  of  deriyn  I  Trnnj/tvn,  Maud,  x>1v. 

The  sn-catled  Intelligent  deti  m  and  rsecutlon  of  an  act 
neither  Implies  the  existence  of  a  pro-deal 
nes*  nor  reipjtre*  the  interventiim  of  ai 
agency  In  the  individual  organism. 

JfuuMfricy,  Body  and  WU1,  p.  85. 

8.  The  purpose  for  which  something  exists  or 
is  done ;  tho  object  or  reason  for  something ; 
the  final  purpose. 

The  itVjum  of  these  I  tools  seems  to  have  been  to  receive 
the  rain  water  for  the  cominou  uses  of  the  city,  and  prob*. 
bly  cveu  Ui  drink  In  cjwe  of  nerv»»lty. 

rceodrv,  Description  of  the  East  II.  I.  30. 
suggest  the  <it*im,  and  present  Ideaa 


hyhlt'Vathe'r^cUncii  'duignaiim?  ^  *tt*dont"  VU%t" 
llrrfkint.  Sermons,  xrv. 
3.  A  selecting  and  appointing;  assignment:  as, 
the  designation  of  an  officer  to  a  particular  com- 
mand.—4.  The  application  of  a  word  to  indi- 
cate or  name  a  particular  thing  or  things;  de- 
notation. 

Finite  and  Infinite  seem  to  be  .  .  .  attributed  primarily 
In  their  first  d«s<yiuit<on  only  to  those  things  which  have 
part*.  I  .->.,. 

5.  Description;  character;  disposition. 

Such  arc  the  accident*  which,  sometimes  remembered, 
and  perhaps  sometime*  forgotten,  produced  that  partlcu* 
lar  J rnjmafuin  of  mind,  and  propensity  for  some  certain 


In  mingling  colours,  ur  In  placing  light ; 
Yet  stIU  the  fair  rfenimm'nf  was ids  own. 

ftryden,  lsoath  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  L  t*3. 

;  aim;  intent;  plot. 

nd  pursue  mine  own. 
B.  Janmn,  rjejanoa,  Hi.  1 


and  of  the  duke s. i 


r  against 


8.  Enterprise; 


king's  desperate  estate 

net  her. 

Sir  J.  HapmmL 


The  desperate  tempest  hath  so 
That  their dm'ttnmrni  halt*. 


6.  That  which  designates ;  a  distinctive  appella- 
tion ;  specifically,  an  addition  to  a  name,  as  of 
title,  profession,  trade,  or  occupation,  to  distin- 
guish the  person  from  others. — 7.  In  Scots  lam, 
tho  setting  apart  of  manses  and  glebes  for  the 
clergy  from  the  church  lands  of  the  parish  by 
the  presbytery  of  the  bounds.— 8.  In  oyster- 
culture:  (a)  A  right  to  plant  oysters  in  a  given 
piece  of  ground  designated  for  such  purpose 
try  ovster-comtuissioners  or  other  authority. 
(6)  The  ground  itself  so  designated.    (U.  8.] 

-  8yn.  S.  Aypetint ion.  etc.    See  name,  is. 

designative  (des'ig-ni-tiv),  a.   [=  F.  designa- 
tif = Pr.  ttesignatiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  designating  <  ML. 
'designa firm  (adv.  designatire),<\  L.  designains, 
pp.  of  designare,  design,  designate :  see  design, 
designate.]   Serving  to  designate  or  indicate, 
designator  (des'ig-na-tor),  n  '.    (<  L.  designator, 
<  designare,  designate:  see  rfartV/iiafr-.]    1.  One 
who  designates  or  points  out. — 2.  In  Rom. 
antiq.,  on  officer  who  assigned  to  < 
his  rank  and  place  in  public  shot 
nil's ;  a  marshal  or  master  of  ceremonies, 
dosignatory  (des'ig-na-to-ri),  a.   [<  L.  as  if  *nY- 
nignatorius,  (.  designare,  designate:  see  desig- 
nate.'] Thistilcsiirtiiites;  designative.  Imp.  Diet. 
designedly  (dP-r.i'-orde-si'tied-li),  ifffr.  .By  de- 
;  purposely;  intentionally:  opposed  to  ac- 


d  the  Turk* 

Skat.,  Othello,  II.  L 

deBilicated  (de-sil'i-ka-ted),  a.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
silica  +  -ale*  +  -ed*.]  Deprived  of  silica:  as, 
desilicated  rock. 

desllicidation  (de-si-lis-i-da'Bhon),  n.  [<  <i>- 
priv.  +  silicon)  +  -id-  +  3Sm.]  Tie  re- 
moval from  u  substance  of  silicon  or  any  of  its 
compounds. 

desillciflcatdon  (d6-«i-lis'i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  de- 
siliei/y:  see  -fy  and  -afton.]  Same  as  desiliei- 
dation. 

desilicify  (de-ai-lis'i-fi),  t.  t. ;  pret,  and  pp.  de- 

silicified,  ppr.  derilieifying.    (<  de-  priv.  +  «i*V 

c(on)  +  -_fV.]    Same  as  aesilicttnitt. 
derilidzed  (dfj-sil'i-sizd),  a.   [<  de.  priv.  +  sili- 

rt>«)  +  -t-'e  +  -«f».]   Freed  from  silicon  or  its 

compounds. 

desiliconlze  (de-siri-kon-iz),  r.  f . ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dcsiliconucd,  ppr.  dcsiltconking.   [<  de-  priv.  + 
silicon  +  -ize.  J   To  free  from  silicon  or  any  of 
its  compounds.    Also  desilicify. 
The  decarltonliiug  and  JenVi'cost  iriAvr  of  iron  by  the  ac- 


tion of  an  oxhlliliicatmusiiherc  Is  the  eaaentlal  feature  .4 
processes  of  reAnlikg  pig  Itoil  Ifncjer-  Bril^  XII  I.  .iss. 


the  i 


desllver  fde-sil' ver),  r.  t .  [<  de- priv.  +  sileer.] 
To  deprive  of  silver;  extract  the  silver  con- 
tained in  :  as,  to  desitcer  lead. 

desilverizatlon  (de-sil'vcr-i-zi'shon).  n.  r<  de- 
*Uren;c  +  -att-m.]  The  act  or  process  of  de- 
priving lead  of  the  silver  present  in  its  ore. 
Also  spelled  deirilreritation. 

desilverize  (deS-sil'ver-Ia),  *.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
dcsilrcrised,  ppr.  dtsUrtrisina.  [v  de-  priv.  + 
•ifrer  +  -ice .]  To  separate  silver  from,  as  from 
its  combination  witii  other  I 
ciallyfrom  lead. 


►ogle 


prnttw  end  Patt»**xm  promt,  under  process. 
Also  spelled  detilrerit*. 

I  (dea'i-ngns),  n.  [<  OF.  desinence,  F. 
■t  Bp.  Pg.  OMtnmria  a  It.  drsinenza, 
,  termination/  NL.  'deiniionft'a,  <  L.  <fV.»i- 
■«»((-)«,  closing:  nee  aVuiitflit.]  Ending;  close ; 
'  tation;  specifically,  in  gram.,  the  termi- 
or  formative  or  inflectional  suffix  of  a 
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4f.  To  require;  elaim;  call  for. 

A  doleful  caae  desires  a  dolefull  tons. 

Spentrr,  Tean  of  the  Hum. 

5.  To  long  for,  as  some  lout  object  j  regret ; 
rniss.  [Archaic] 

He  !Jelioram|  reigned  l»  Jerusalem  et«>>t  yon,  and  de- 
parted  without  being  desired.  S  Chron.  xxi.  a>. 


verses,  with  the 


desinent  {des't-nent),  a.  [<  L.  <ie*iaea(f-)»,  ppr. 
of  desinere,  cease,  end,  clone,  <  de,  off,  +  «- 


nert,  leave.]    Ending;  terminal. 

SI*  trttont.  ,  .  .  their  u; 
•I.:.;... i  perU  ash  B. 


jpner  partt  human,  .  .  .  their 
!.  Jntuun.  Masque  of  Blackness. 


desipience  (de^iip'i-ens),  it.  [=  Sp. 
<  Li.  desipientia.  foolishness,  <  desipieni  t-)s,  fool- 
ish: see  desipient.]  Silliness;  trifling;  non- 
sense. [Uare.] 

The  itrtipitnot  of  such  *  man  u  John  Locke  It  never  oat 
of  place,  aiul  It  at  i»«t  to  listen  to  now  aa  It  could  have 
been  to  hit  thoughtful  ami  affectionate  telf  to  Indulge  In. 

In,  J.  Aivsro,  Spare  Hourt,  sd  ter.,  Int.,  p.  37. 

desipient  (de-sip'i-ent),  a.  [a  Sp,  desijriente,  < 
1».  rfrsif>irji(f-)«,  pprT  of  desipere ,  be  foolish,  <  <fo- 
priv.  -fsarwre,  be  wise:  msetapient.]  Trilling: 
foolish;  plsyiul.    .S'mnrf.  [Rare.] 

desirability  (de-zir-s-bil  'i-ti),  *.  [<  desirable  ; 
see  -oifify.  J  The  sUte  or  quality  of  being  de- 
sirable; desirableness. 

desirable  (de-zir'a-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  desirable,  < 
OF.  desirable',  F.  tQsirable;  OF.  also  uncontract- 
ed  desulcrablc  (>  E.  desitlerablc)  =>  Sp.  desidera- 
ble  (cf.  Sp.  deseable  (=  Pg.  desejacel),  <  desctir  = 
Pg.  desejar :  see  desire,  r.)  aa  It.  desiderabile,<. 
L.  desiderabilis,  desirable,  <  desiderare,  lornz  for, 
desire:  see  ntoire,  r.]  Worthy  to  be  desired; 
that  is  to  be  wished  for ;  fitted  t 
to 


be  uleaaaut  while  the  Uvea,  an 
site  .lies.  Jrr.  Taylor,  The 

I1U  chair  dttirtt  him  here  In  vain. 

rrnnjMvn,  Holy  Orall. 
-  Syn.  1.  To  era  re,  want,  hanker  after,  yearn  for.  —  2.  To 
br^sollcit,  entreat. 

II.  intrant.  To  be  lu  a  state  of  desire  or  long- 
ing. 

Tho  efenndlel  the  queoe  louche  after  the  Ballet  Uire 
War. with  our  lord  wat  lnalled  to  Uie  Ire. 

HMy  hW  (E.  I".  T.  8.X  P.  ««. 
Tut  not  to  dttirt  or  admire.  If  a  man  could  learn  It.  were 


The  appetite  la  dull  and  dttirtlttt. 

Dvnnt,  Derotlotu,  p.  & 

desirer  (de-zlr'er>,  n.  One  who  desires,  asks, 
or  calls  for;  one  who  wishes  or  craves. 

I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  tome  popular 
man,  and  give  It  bountifully  to  the  dttirtrt. 

Shot,,  Car.,  II.  s. 

desirous  (dA-zlr'us),  a.  [<  ME.  desimu*,  <  OF. 
drstriyg,  F.  aftirrut  =  Pr.  desirot  (ef .  Sp.  deseoso 
=  Pg.  desejoto)  =  It,  detideroto,  <  L.  as  if  'tie- 
sideriosut,  <  iWiteriiiti,  desire:  see  desire,  n.] 
1.  Wishing  to  obtain;  wishful;  solicitous; 
anxious;  eager. 

Be  not  rUtim*  of  hla  dalotlea :  for  they  are  deceitful 
meat  Prnv,  xxltl.  S. 


[  hi  in. 
John  \<l 


ifetf  mMe  child,  huw  altall  I  part 
id  virtue? 
A'cefyn,  Wary.  March  10,  less. 
Here  are  alto  strong  Current",  aoencUme*  totting  one 
way. eornctlmce another;  which  ...  it  U  hard  to  describe 
with  that  Accuracy  which  b  ifeeiniMe. 

Vnmpur,  Voyacee,  II.  I1L  i 
Kotehool  can  avoid  taklnc  for  the  ultlmato  moral  aim 
leelinK,  called  by  whatever  name  — 

■'a-W-nes),  ».  The  quality 
of  being  desirable ;  desirability. 
The  human  character  .  .  .  It  toconttltuted  that  a  man's 


j  for  things  he  does  niA  posaeat  It  not  In  proportion 
to  their  dtfiratttrn***,  hut  In  proportion  to  the  caae  with 
which  they  teem  attainable. 

W.  II.  Mallock,  Social  Equality,  p.  936. 
The  dtiirabtttvrs  of  a  pleasure  must  always  eipresa  Its 
1  to  tome  one  else  than  the  person  deauingthe  en- 
t  of  the  pleasure. 

jf.  //.  «rwn,  Proleiromeiia  to  Ethics,  |  Mi. 

desirably  (d$-xIrVbli),  adt.  In  a  desirable 
manner. 

desirantt,  <>.  [MH.  dc/iirotiii/,  <  OF.  desirant, 
ppr.  of  desirer,  desire:  see  de#frc.]  Desiring; 
desirous. 

desire  (dfj-zir')>  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  desired,  ppr.  de- 
tirini/.  [<  ME.  (lesiren,  desyren,  <  OF.  desirer, 
earlier  drsirrer,  F.  desirer  =  Pr.  desirar  (cf.  Bp. 
desear  =  Pg.  desejar,  desire,  appar.  in  part  of 
Other  origin)  —  It,  desirare,  desiare,  desiilerare, 
<  L.  ftoiiJerniT,  long  for,  desire,  feel  the  want 
of,  miss,  regret,  appar.  <  de-  +  <ridus  (sider-),  a 
■tar  (see  Hdereal),  liul  the  connection  of  thought 
is  not  clear ;  cf.eoMKfcr.  Ct.tiso  desiderate.]  I. 
fraiw.  1.  To  wish  or  long  for;  be  solicitous  for; 
have  a  wish  for  the  possession,  enjoyment,  or 
being  of;  crave  or  covet :  as,  to  (fcin'rr  another's 
happiness;  to  desire  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  to  desire  wealth  or  fame. 

Neither  ahall  any  tnaji  rfenre  thy  land.     Ex.  xxxlv.  tt. 

Certainly  that  man  were  greedy  of  life  who  ahould  de. 
if/r  to  live  when  all  the  world  were  at  an  etui. 

Sir  T.  Hrownr.  Rellglo  Medio,  Pref. 

When  one  It  contented,  there  It  no  more  to  lie  denirtd ; 
and  where  there  it  no  more  to  be  desired,  there  It  an  end 
of  It  Ctrranlei.  Duel  Quisute  (trant. ). 

2.  To  express  a  wish  to  obtain  ;  ask;  request; 
pray  for. 

Then  she  tald.  Did  I  dt/nn  a  ton  of  my  lord  ? 

•2  Kl.  Iv.  24. 

So  dniring  leave  to  visile  him  sometimes.  I  went  away. 

Jfrefyw.  Diary,  Jan.  Is,  1«T1. 
I  whispered  him,  anil  dtrircd  him  to  tten  aside  a  little 
with  me.  .<W«ff,  Tatlcr,  No.  17s. 

8t.  To  invite. 

,  T.  and  C,  It.  S. 


Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  sultan  of  old  In  a  garden  of 
spice.  7W.«yo»i,  Maud,  iv.  7. 

desire  (d^-rir'),  n.  K  ME.  desire,  desir,  desere. 
<  OF.  desir,  doner,  | desir  (after  the  verb)  s 
Pr.  desire,  dear  (cf.  Sp.  deseo  =  Pg.  desejo)  m 
It.  oVstro,  dfwire,  rfeeira,  d<uiia,  dento,  desiderio,  < 
L.  rfe^<i>rt»i>ii,  desire,  longing,  regret,  <  deside- 
rare, desire,  long  for:  see  Je*trf,  r.]  1.  An  emo- 
tion directed  to  Hie  attainment  or  possession 
of  au  object  from  which  pleasure,  whether  sen- 
sual, intellectual,  or  spirituul,  is  expected ;  a 
passion  consisting  in  uneasiness  for  want  of 
the  object  toward  which  it  is  directed,  «nd  the 
impulse  to  attain  or  possess  it  ;  in  the  widest 
sense,  a  state  or  condition  of  wishing. 

But  upon  that  Montayne  to  gun  up  this  Monk  hod  gwt 
dteir;  ami  so  upon  a  day  he  wente  up. 

ilanderUte,  Travelt,  p.  Hi. 
And  warm  tears  gushing  from  their  eyea,  with  pasalon. 
ate  desire 

Of  their  kind  manager.  Chaynmn,  Iliad,  ivlL  SMI. 

By  this  time  the  Pilgrims  had  a  derirt  to  go  forward, 
and  the  Shepherds  a  dttirt  they  should  :  to  they  walked 
together  towards  tile  end  of  the  Mountain!. 

Banyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  182. 

Dttirt  la  the  uneasiness  a  man  AimIs  In  himself  upon  the 
absence  of  anything  »bose  prevent  enjoyment  carries  the 
Mea  of  delight  with  II.  Lackt. 

He  cared  little  for  wine  or  for  beauty,  but  lie  detlred 
riches  with  an  ungovernable  and  Insatiable  rftsim. 

Jfocoufd^,  UUt.  Eng..  vt 

At  dttirt  la  found  to  lie  the  Incentive  to  action  where 
motives  are  readily  analyrtbl*.  it  It  probably  (he  mil  venal 

incentive.  U.  Spencer.  Social  Static*,  p.  IS 

Dttirt  alwaya  In  tlte  first  Instance  looks  outward  to  the 
object,  and  only  Indirectly  through  the  object  at  the  self: 
pleasure  comes  of  tho  realisation  of  i fence .  but  the  desire 
U  prlmtrlly  for  tunietbitig  else  Uian  the  pleasure:  and 
though  It  may  gradually  become  tinctured  by  the  con- 
sciouanret  of  the  tnbjertlve  remit.  It  can  never  entirely 
lo*ar  Itc  objectivo  refrr*Ji<*.         if.  Cu'nf,  Ht*fi*l.  j*.  21S. 

9.  A  craving  or  longing;  yearning,  as  of  affee- 

Thy  dttirt  ahall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  role  over 
thee.  Geo.  lit.  10. 

3.  Appetency;  sensual  or  natural  tendency. 

raiaillng  the  dttirtt  of  the  tli-.li.  Eph.  II.  S. 

The  tecretkin  |nf  Pnueerwl  dissolves  hone,  and  even  the 
enamel  of  teeth,  but  thb  It  simply  due  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  add  secreted,  owing,  apparently,  to  tho  desir*  of  the 
plant  for  phosphorus.       jMnein,  lnaectlv.  Plants,  p,  aeu. 

4.  A  prayer ;  petition ;  request. 

He  will  rullkl  tlte  dttirt  of  them  that  fear  him. 


Behold  at  the  dour  stood  a  great  company  of  men.  at 
detveuau  to  go  In,  but  dunt  not. 

Huns/an,  Pllgrlm  i  Pn  vrcn,  p  l  is, 

2t.  Desirable. 

The  kynge  de  Cent  chlualen  lurm  socunred  annon  with 
it"'1  men,  whlche  was  a  worthi  Lnv^dit  and  dttirmttt  in 
annea.  Jferhn  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  II.  lta. 

desirously  (d^-xir'us-li),  adr.  With  desire; 
with  earliest  wish  or  longing. 

The  people  of  Hod  ...  do  with  their  hearts  acknow- 
ledge hit  right  and  title  to  tlicm,  and  do  most  rf**ir/.iisfy 
chiae  with  him.       Bares,  Everlasting  Real  of  the  Salute. 

desironsnesS  (dc-zir'us-nea),  n.    The  state  of 
being  desirous;  affection  or  emotion  of  desire. 
We  shall  find  a  common  ifret'ro«u*Ns*  In  all  men  to 


rreiemesw.  „/ iht  C»ri*itn  Rtiijion,  p,  HI  (Or*  ttt  1 
1st  (de-sisf  or  -xist'),  r.  i.  [<  OF.  desister, 
¥.  deSister  =  Sp.  Pg.  rtarwrtr  =  It.  deshlere,  < 
L.  desistere,  intr.  leave  off.  cease,  tr.  set  down, 
<  •/»■,  down.  +  tistere,  set,  place,  causal  of  stare, 
stand,  =  E.  stand,  q.  v.  Cf.  assist,  consist,  ex- 
ist, insist,  persist,  resist.]  To  stop ;  cease  from 
some  action  or  proceeding ;  forbear :  used  ab- 
solutely or  with  from. 

Ceres,  however,  dttittvl  not.  but  fell  to  her  entreaties 
and  lamentations  afreah.        /iucun.  Physical  Kablea,  xL 
What  do  we,  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
Id  fewer  oSlces :  or,  at  least,  drtitt 
To  IKJIM  at  all !  SAO*..  2  lieu.  IV.,  L  S. 


Pa.  exiv.  19. 

5.  The  object  of  longing ;  that  which  is  wished 
for. 

I  knowe  no  better  counaeile,  ne  more  trewe ;  and  to 
shalt  thow  a  compliatlie  thy  dttrrt  of  tbyn  herte  that  tbow 
art  moate  deairamiL  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  s.y,  I.  so. 

The  dttirt  of  all  nations  shall  come.  Hag.  11,  7. 

t  Emperour  had  their  dttirt. 
<pt.  John  .<!wirA,  True  Travels,  I.  36. 

.  1  to  S.  Iricllna- 


Travelllng  after  fortune  la  not  the  way  to  secure  her  . 
and.  Indeed,  of  late,  I  have  dttitttd  fr^m  the  punuit, 

Ootdtmitk,  Vicar,  xx. 

-Bjrn.  To  pauae,  stay,  desist  (from),  leave  (oin,  i! 
tinue.  give  (over),  break  (offji 

doBtstance,  desistence  (dO-sis'tan 
deVzis'tans.  -tens),  «.    [=  Sp.  Pg.  desi 
as  desist  +  -twee,  -nice.]  A  desisting;  a 
to  set  or  proceed;  a  stopping. 

Men  umally  give  freellest  where  they  have  not  given 
before :  and  make  It  la.tb  the  motlv,-  and  etoute  of  their 
dttUtnnc*  from  glvlruj  any  more,  that  they  have  given 
already.  Bo^U,  \Vorka,  L  HV. 

The  creature's  sensations  will  ever  prompt  dttittttnet 
from  the  more  lalwrtoua  rnqrse. 

H.  Sptnttr,  Prln.  of  Biol,,  II,  sat. 

desist i ve-  (df^is'tiv  or  -xis'tiv),  a.  [a.  Pg.  rfe- 
sistiro;  m  desist  +  -ire.]  Ending;  concluding. 
[Uare.] 

desitiont  (df-sish'gn),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  'desi- 
fio(s-),  <  desinere,  pp.  desitwi,  cease:  see  desi- 
nence.]   End ;  termination  ;  conclusion. 

The  soul  mutt  lie  Immortal  and  unmbject  to  death  or 
oVetfiwv     Tht  •»,»/>  Immvrtaiiln  Itt/endtd  (1«5X  p.  CT. 

defdtiTet  (des'i-tiv).  a.  and  H.  [<  I-.  as  If  "rf<-. 
sitirus,  <  desitus,  pp.  of  desinere,  cease :  see  </e*«- 


eftif  ma,  n  i,cei«w«,  pp.      ikviiwi  e,  ve 

ncNCc]   I.  a.  Final ;  conclusive. 

Inceptive  and  ifeet'fiee  proposition!  arc  of  this  sort. 
The  foga  vanlali  aa  the  sun  litre,  but  the  f<£a  have  not 
yet  liegnn  to  vanish  :  therefore  the  sun  is  not  yet  risen. 

m~nllt. 

ition  which  relates 


desiredlyf  (df-rir'ed-li),  nrfr.  In  a  desired  man- 
ner; with  desire.  [Bare.] 

0  that  I  had  my  heat  from  thee,  most  holv  fire !  how 
tweetly  dost  thou  Imrn  !  how  secretly  dost  thou  thine  I 
how  dstirtdly  dost  thou  Inflame  me  : 

(fuartrj  (tr.  of  S.  August.  Bollloq.,  xxxlv.),  Emblems,  v. 

degireful  (df-xir'ful).  a.  [<  o»e»ire  +  -Jul,  1.] 
Full  of  desire  or  longing.  [Kare.l 

desirefalness  (de-zir'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  desireful ;  eager  longing.  [Hare.] 

The  pleasure  of  a  goode  tome  la  tutu-hc  diminished 
whan  It  is  at  Oral  obteyned.  The  dttirt/ntnear  of  our 
mlndet  muclie  augmentetb  and  enereaseth  our  pleasure. 

L'rlntt.  Preface  vnlo  the  Klngw  Malettlc. 


desireless  (de-xir'lesi, 
Without  desire;  ' 


a.    [<  tiesire  +  -less.] 


II.  n.  In  logic.,  a 
to  an  end  or  termination 

Incentives  and  desiWiye.  which  relate  to  the  l>eirinnlng 
or  ending  of  anything:  as,  the  Latin  tongue  U  mil  yet 
forgotten.  raJ«,Lo«ir.  II.  II.  & 

desk  (desk),  «.  [<  ME.  deske,  a  desk,  rnading- 
desk,  <  Or.  'destine,  distjue,  F.  disqnr  =  Sp. 
Pg.  disco  =  It.  tttsco,  a  fable.  <  Ij.  disens.  n 
disk,  quoit,  ML.  discus,  also  desca,  a  table, 
desk,  whence  also  AS.  disc,  E.  disb,  and  mod. 
E.  <«#c,  rfisa'',  and,  through  F.,  dais,  which  arc 
thus  all  ult.  the  same  word :  see  rfi»A,  disk, 
n*aur.]  A  table  specially  adapted  fur  conve- 
nience in  writing  or  reading,  frequently  made 
with  a  sloping  top,  which  may  lift  on  binges  to 
give  access  to  an  interior  compartment,  as  in 
the  ordinury  form  of  sehool-tlesk,  or  combined 
with  drawers,  and  sometimes  with  book-sheh rCsrj 
also,  a  frame  or  case  with  a  sloping  top.  in- 
tended to  rest  on  a  table,  and  to  hold  a  l>ook 

or  writing. 
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desk 

The  name  Is  sonsetimea  etleuded  to  the  whole  strocture 
or  erection  to  which  auch  a  sluplng  frame  Is  attached,  as 
In  the  Church  uf  England  to  the  stall  from  which  the  morn- 
tng  and  evening  services  are  read,  In  Scotch  churches  to 
the  stall  of  the  precentor,  and  in  the  United  Slates  to  the 
pulpit  or  the  lectern  In  a  church. 

lie  Li  drawn  leaning  on  a  das*,  with  hU  KIWe  before 
him.  /.  H'offeav  Complete  Angler. 

Who  Brat  invented  work,  and  t-ound  the  free 
plrltilo»ii  .  .  . 
(UM.d«f1dradwoi».IT 

lUnao,  Work. 

(in  Connecticut)  called,  die 
nr.  Clergymen. 
KrmtuU,  Travels,  L  1 

They  are  common  to  every  apeclea  of  oratory,  though  of 
irer  use  In  the  dttt,         Adams,  Lectures  on  Rhetoric. 
Roll-top  deilc   Same  as  lylindrr-detk. 
desk-  (desk),  r.  t.    [<  desk,  «.] 
or  aa  if  in  a  dealt ;  treasure  up 
In  a  walnut  ahull  waa  darted. 

T.  TWr«(T).  Alb 


I  work,  ai 


To  ehut  up  in 
[Hare.] 


,1.  3. 


<lr  If  yon  into  soni*  Ml 
You  re  Inqulsltion'd  at 
t'nles*  your  daring  fro 
News  of  a  relic  or  beat 
Then  yon  are  entertain 


nay, 
on  tell 


1S62 

(rdf/a,  rat)  being  ignored  in  the  E.,  F.,  and  0. 
word.]  1,  A  muak-shrew  or  musk-rat:  the 
name  of  two  distinct  species  of  aquatic  in- 
sectivorous mammals  of  the  genus  Muogale  or 
Galrmys,  constituting  the  subfamily  jfyvgalina! 
(which  DO*).  The  Muscovltlc  draman.  M.  maathmtm  or 
•niueonftaa.  is  oiwumon  on  the  Volga  and  the  l>on ;  It  la 
about  s  luchew  long,  awinia  and  dives  with  great  facility, 
and  Uvea  in  boles  in  Hie  banks.  The  I'yretican  desman. 
V.  j-yrrnaim.  is  a  smaller  aperies  with  a  relatively  longer 
tail,  found  In  southwestern  Europe. 
3.  [cop.]  [XL.]  A  generic  name  of  the  musk- 
shrews.  Eaeewde. 

desmata,  i».    Plural  of  desma. 

Desmla  (des'ml-ft)',  n.  [XL.  (cf.  Dnsmia  for 
Jtesmia),  <  Gr.  A'rrpror,  bimling,  bound,  <  oVwor, 
a  band,  <  Air,  bind.]  1.  A  genus  of  tho  lepi- 
dopternug  family  Ptfralidir,  eharaeterixed  chief- 
ly by  the  elbowed  or  knotted  antenna*,  of  the 

male,  of  the  two  d--*crll>cd  Nurth  American  apeclea, 
the  more  familiar  Is  />.  moruinl U,  »  hkh  la  nearly  one  Inch 


«lt  for  h. 
Ms-dec 
'  miracle ; 
I  and  desef  np  by 


.P-S. 


iHir  Ladie  s  psalter  ami  the  rosary. 

Join  Halt,  rocr 

deRk -cloth  (desk'kloth),  n.    Eeeles.,  the 

ing  of  i  in' lectern, 
desk-work  (desk'wftrk),  n.    Work  done  at  a 
desk ;  habitual  writing,  as  that  of  a  clerk  or  a 
literary  man. 

All  my  poor  scrapings  from  a  dozen  years 

Of  dust  and  deatswri.        Teanpsim,  Sea  Dreams. 

desm* (des'mi),  n. ;  pi.  desmata  (-ma-tA).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  iiaiia,  a  band,  <  <*"»•,  bind.]  A  kind  of 
spougo-gpiculo  of  polyuria*  or  irregular  figure. 
See  the  extract. 

Amongst  one  group  of  Lllhlstld  spotigi-e  (Rhabdocrepl- 
dal  the  normal  growth  of  s  strong)!*  la  arrested  at  an 
early  stag*  ;  It  then  serin*  ns  a  nucleus  upon  which  fur- 
ther silica  Is  deposited,  and  In  such  a  manner  aa  to  pro- 
duce a  very  Irregularly  branching  aclere  or  desma,  wlihln 
which  the  fundamental  strougyle  can  be  seen  endowed. 

Bnnn.  Brit.,  XXII.  417. 

desma-AymatouB  (des-ma-kl'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
dtsmachymc  (,-ckymat-)  +  -on*.]  Connective, 
as  a  sponge-tissue ;  specifically,  of  or  pertu  i  n  ing 
to  desmaehyme:  as,  a  desmachymatotts  sheath. 

SoUat. 

desmachymo  (des'raa-Um),  n.    [<  Gr.  A'07/a,  a 

bond,  fetter,  +  r>'«oc,  juice,  ^'.,Mo(r-),  a  liquid: 
see  CfljriNc'.J  The  proper  connective  tissue  of 
sponges,  arising  from  acsmaeytes. 

Desmacldon  (des-mss'i-don),  n.  [NL.]  The 
typical  genus  of  tho  family  Ihsmacidonida. 
xWrfcas*,  1MJ2. 

Desmacldonlda  (des-maa-l-don'l-de),  *>.;»/. 
[XL.,  <  liesmacidon  +  -i  /«•.]  A  family  of  ma- 
rine sponges,  of  the  order  C^rnaeus/mnalar,  typ- 
ified by  the  genus  DesmaeiiUm,  having  diversi- 
form megasclerea  and  chelate  microRcleres. 
The  genera  are  numerous,  and  the  family  is 
divided  into  the  subfamilies  EspertUinir  and 
Eetyoninat. 

destnacyte  (des'ma-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  iiaiia,  a  band, 
fetter,  +  siror,  a  follow.]  One  of  the  cells  of 
connective  tissuo  which  occur  in  moot  sponges. 

They  are  uaually  lung  fusiform  bodies,  constating  of  aciear, 
colorless,  and  often  minutely  fibrlllated  sheath,  surround- 
ing a  highlv  refractive  allal  fiber,  which  Is  dcetply  stained 
by  reagenta.  In  some  caws  the  deamaryte  U  alinply  a 
nucleated  ftulform  cell,  with  granular  contenta,ebrlUated 
toward  the  enda. 

desman  (des'man),  n.  [Also  sometimes  dirt- 
ntnn  ;  =  F.  desman  —  G.  «?«rmni<,  <  Sw.  desman- 
r&tln,  a  desman,  lit. '  musk-rat,' <  deman,  musk; 
cf.  Dan.  tlt/mer,  musk ;  Icel.  den,  musk,  in  comp, 
det-tiiu  (Cleasby),  musk-box,  smelliug-box  (slut, 


Desmodontoi 

Dcsmobacteria  hii  4 "  inn -bak-te'ri-|),  a.  pL 
[KL.,  <  Gr.  dtefifc,  a  band,  4*  (toKTijptov,  a  staff 
(mod.  bacterium,  bacteria).]  A  group  of  genera 
of  filiform  bacteria  with  elongated  cylindrical 
joints,  isolated,  or  united  into  more  or  less  ex- 
tended chains.  It  Includes  the  genera  Bacillus, 
Lejilotkrtx,  etc. 

(dee-mob' rl -*),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
nl,  chuin,  "4-  a  kind  of  mossy 

1.1  Ferna  in  which  the  fronds  are  pro- 
duced at  the  tip  of  the  rootstock  orraudex.  ami 
the  stipes  are  continuous  with  it  (not  articu- 
lated). This  la  the  case  with  most  ferns;  but  in  the  tril-e 
represented  by  /■ofyyiotf  i'sim  the  stipes  are  articulated  with 
the  rootstock  (ereuiobryold). 
desmobr7oid(des-mob'ri-eid),o.  [<i 
+  -oio*.l  Resembling  or  having  the  « 
of  the  (tesmobrya. 
DesmodActyll  (des-mo-dak'ti-li),  a.  pt.  ISl,., 
pi.  of  desmodactylHs :  see  desmodaetyloH*.]  A 
en  by  Forbes  to  the  far 
loretl  as  a  superfamilv  group  of  l'as- 


rXL. .  <  G  r. 
r,  a  chain,  + 


!  of  wliur».  Tbo  central  cul.ir  is  brownlili  bla< k, 
with  s  nivtalllc  luster.  The  f..re  whiga  bear  two  large 
oval  whit*  abuts,  and  tho  hind  wings  one,  usually  divided 
In  the  female.  Tile  lana  folds  grapo-lcaves,  and  la  known 
as  the  ^raye  ltaj /older. 

S.  A  genus  of  ccelenterates,  of  tho  family  Tar- 
btn*t{t(Uf\    Edttards  and  Haimr-,  1K4H. 
desmld,  desmidian  (des'mid,  des-mid'i-an),  n. 
A  plant  of  the  order  Dcsmidiaeea. 
Desmidiacese,  Desmidlea  (des-mid-i-a'se-e 


name  given  by  Forbes  to  the  family  EuryUrmi- 
da  considered  as  a  superfamilv  group  of  I'as- 
seres,  and  distinguished  from  all  other  l'a**rrr* 
(or  ElculhtTtMlactyU)  by  having  a  strong  band 
joining  the  muscles  of  the  hind  toe,  as  in  many 
non-passormo  birds. 

desmodactylous  (des-nnVdak'ti-lus),  a.  [<  NL 
dcsmodactylusA.  Gr.  Ateuie,  a  band,  +  Josn  /or, 
finger,  toe.]  Ilaving  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
toes  bound  together,  as  in  the  Ifesmodaetyli : 
distinguished  from  tltuthrrodacti/lous. 

Desmodlda  (di"«-mod'i-d«).  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  />*- 
mudus  (stem  prop.  /*f»nto<fosif-)  +  -u/rr.]  The 
Dtsmodontcs  as  ajamily  of  bats. 

Degm odium  (dea-mo'di-um),  n. 
as  if  'dfv/iudrx,  like  a 
rirfof,  form.  Cf. 
desmoid.]  A  ge- 
nus of  legumi- 
nous plan  tsjhcrbs 
or  shrubs,  with 
pinuately  trifoli- 
ate (rarely  sim- 
ple) leaves,  small 
Bowers,  and  flat, 
deeply  lobed  and 
jointed  pods. 
Lsr-h  joint  of  the  pod 
is  one-seeded  alul 
luually  covered  with 
minute  hooked  hairs. 
There  are  about  m 
species,  trojdeal  In 
Asia,  and  also  eatra-trojdcal  In 
trails.  The  I'nlted  KUtes  tkira  li 

moat  remarkable  member  of  the  gemu  la  an  Indian  ape* 
clea,  D.  fjyrunj,  the  telegraph  plant,  so  called  from  th* 


B|ionUneoua  movement  of  Its  leaileu. 
des-mi-dre-e),  a.  pi.    [KL.;  <  Demtidittm  (<  Gt.  desmodoilt  (des/mo-dont),  *  and  n.  I,  a.  In 
as  if  'StaJiAw,,  dim.  ol  dr<r  /of,  »  band,  chain).  °^°r  rc.rt»ln,,n,f  to  l*->°aonta. 

the  typical  genus,  +  -rtrwr,  -«r.]  A  natural  -  U-  *-  °no  of  tho  Dm****- 
order  of  microscopic  unicellular  fresh-water 
algte,  belonging  to  tho  class  C»m'sj<s<if<i'.  They 
are  luually  free,  but  sometimes  united  In  chains  widen 
are  embedded  In  mucilage.  The  cells  are  cylindrical  or 
fusiform,  ami  aonH'tlmea  have  horn-like  processes ;  or 
the  general  outline  la  circular  or  elliptic  and  variously 
divided,  the  principal  constriction  in  the  mlildle  forming 
symmetrical  halve*.  Manv  of  the  forma  are  very  beauti- 
ful. Reproductluci  takes  place  by  cetl-dlvlslon  at  the  mid- 
dle and  liy  conjugation.  Drmidiacrcg  duTer  from  Diato. 
outre rtr  In  tlwlr  green  color  and  the  absence  of  ellex.  ><ee 
cut  under  CUattrium. 


desmidiology  (des-mid-l-ol'o-ji),  a.    (<  XL. 

'"■tjaajy 


MMcovick  Drwnsn  \Mj^mU  mwtaafai. 

bouse,  case),  des-kottr  (FlBldorsen),  'musk-cat,' 
civet-eat  Ikollr,  cat),  des-lygl  (Ualdorsen),  the 
mi. I'll  of  musk  (lygt,  prop,  lykt,  —  Dan.  lugl, 
-well);  the  second  element  of  tho  Sw.  name 


de  sriu diaii,  n.   See  detmld. 
Desmidiese,  a.  pi.  See  Drtmldiatwe. 
deamidiologlst  (des-mid-i-ol'6-jist),  n.   [<  des- 
miiliology  -(- -iVf. )   A  botanist  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  Destnidiarerr, 

7>anHiiiiuni~(see  Itesmitliarnr) 
/iytw,  speak :  see  -oiogy.^  The 
of  Dtmidiaeea: 
desmilia  (des'min),  n.  [<  Gr.  oVp>of,  a  band, 
ligament,  also,  as  rliou*.  a  bundle  (<  Ail-,  bind), 
+  -imc2.]  A  xeolitic  mineral  commonly  occur- 
ring in  tufts  or  bundles  of  crystals.  Also  called 
stilbile  (which  see). 

DegmiOBpennete  (des'mi-6-sper'me-e),  n.  pt. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  diei/uof,  binding  (see  i)esm<a),  + 
axipfia,  seed,  +  -«r.]  A  division  of  algte,  of 
the  order  Ftoridra,  in  which  the  spores  are  ar- 
ranged in  definite  series  with  respect  to  a  pla- 
centa or  common  point  of  attachment. 

desmltig  (des-mrttt^  n.    gfla,,  <  Gr.  ^t^oV,  a 

tion  of^aligaraent.  ' 
desmo.  [XL.,  etc.,  <Gr.  frruA-c,  ft  linmlor  linnd. 
anvthing  for  binding  or  fastening,  a  luittrr, 
cable,  strap,  chain,  etc.,  <  Air,  bind,  fasten.] 
An  element  in  compound  words  of  Greek  ori- 
gin, meaning  a  'band,'  'bond,'  or  'ligament.' 


(des-md-don'ttt),  a.  pi    [NL...  < 
Gr.  dr^er,  a  band,  +  iAric  (ooWr-)  =  F_  toofA.] 
A  group  or  order  of  bivalve  mollusks,  with  the 
hinge-teeth  absent  or  irregular  (in  the  latter 
case  connected  by  the  ligamental  processes), 
two  equal  muscular  impressions  or  ciboria.  and 
a  sinuate  pallia)  line.    It  includes  tho  families 
HfitUv,  Jnatiniihe,  MaetrUUr,  Soienula;  etc. 
Desmodontes  (des-md-don'tez),  a.  pi.  [XL., 
pi.  of  Vesmodus.   Cf.  Desmodidtr. ]    A  group  of 
Central  and  South  American  bats,  represented 
by  the  genera  Vesmodus  and  IHphylln,  and  some- 
times elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
family,  l>esmodid<T.   They  have  a 
long  Intestine-like  caeca!  diverticulum 
of  the  stomach.  Into  which  the  Moial 
that  they  auck  Bows  and  In  which  It 
Is  stored;  Incisors  1  In  each  • 
2  In  each  I 


Teeth  of  _. 
luchmc  a*t  [awas 

i.i  r^WjJ, 
euLirveu- 


pair  being  very 
Urge  and  trench* 
nnt,  and  mak- 
ing with  the 
lower  an  incised 
or  punctured 
wirtind;  the  mo- 
lars 1  in  each  half- 
Jaw  (In  lUft-alla) 
or  nono  (in 
r™.  Ju») ;  no  tall  i 
small  mti-rfenio- 
ral  mcmlvrnnc ;  a 
shnrt  calcar  or 
nolle :  and  a  short 
ciilcal  snout 
with  distinct 
mwe-leaf.  The 
IwU  of  this  r>- 
uarkable  group 


Tree  Vampire,  es 


sspire.  ot  Bloed-eiKfclnr  But 
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fteamodontM 

are  the  true  vampire*.  In  the  sen**  nf  blnodsurkrrs,  and 
ies  In  the  new  world  known  la  h*v*  the  habit, 


though  th*  term  nntpirt  It  commonly  applied,  like  the 
name  of  the  genua  V&mpyrvs,  to  numerous  large  inaec- 
tivorous  Mid  frugtvorous  species  of  a  different  section. 

Desmodns  (des'mo-dug), ».  rNL..  <  <}r.  itap6t, 
ft  bund,  chain,  +  o'rfoif  (00W-)  =  E.  tooth.]  A 
remarkable  genus  of  South  American  phyllos- 
tomino  bats,  typical  of  the  group  Detmodontet, 
family  Phiillostomatitke,  having  no  molar  teeth 
and  no  ealear.  D.  ru/us,  a  common  and  trou- 
blesome blood-sucking  species,  is  the  type. 

DesmognathaB  (dea-mog'nsV-the),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
fem.  \t[.  (so.  L.  are*,  birds)  of  dctmognathut : 
see  desmoanathout.]  In  Huxley's  classification 
of  birds  <  1867),  a  group  exhibiting  what  is  call- 
ed the  "  bouud-palate  type  of  structure  of  the 
upper  jaw,  as  in  those  wading  and  swimming 
birds  which  are  not  sehlsogiiatuous,  in  the  birds 
of  prey,  and  in  various  non-passerine  perching 
bird*.    See  desmognalhitm. 

DeBmognathicUe  (des-mo*j-nath'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[XL.,  <  tiesmoyuathus  +  -idee.}  A  family  of 
gradient  or  tailed  amphibians,  typified  by  the 
genus  tkemognathus.  The  series  of  palatine  teeth  are 
transverse,  and  on  the  posterior  portion  of  vomer* :  the 
dftntigerou*  platea  are  on  the  paraspheltold  ;  the  vertebra) 
are  opiathooteltan ;  the  pataaphettold  teeth  are  In  two  elon- 
gate patches ;  and  the  tongue  la  free  laterally  ami  behind. 

desmognatbism  (des-mog'ntV-thizm),  «.  [As 
demuMjniitJi-ou*  +  In  omits.,  the  "  bound- 

palate"  type  of  palatal  structure,  such  as  is  ex- 
hibited, for  example,  by  a  duck,  pelican,  hawk, 
or  parrot ;  the  state  or  quality  of  being  desmog- 
nathoUS.  The  vomer  la  cither  abortive  or  very  mull 
(when  existing  It  uaually  tajiers  to  a  point  In  (root);  the 
maxlllopalatlnca  are  united  aero**  the  median  line,  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  otalftcaUun*  In  the  nasal  aeptum ; 
and  the  posterior  end*  of  live  palatine*  and  " 
ends  of  the  pterygoids 
articulate  tursclly 
with  the  rostrum  ot 
the  aphenold  (aa  In 
schlzognathlsiii),  Rec- 
ognUed  varietlea  of 
this  forniatlon  are :  (a) 
direct  ■  (fi)  Indirect :  («S 
imperfectly  direct ;  (rf) 
imperfectly  Indirect; 
(e)  double:  (.0  com- 
pound. »'.  A".  Parker, 
Bncyc.  Brll. 

desmognathons 

(des-mog'na-thusX 
a.  [<  XL.  tietmoa- 
ita  thus,  <  Or.  'V  euor , 
•>  band,  +  ;  t«iA)v,  a 
jaw.]  Having  the 
"'bound  -  palate" 
type  of  structure ; 
exhibiting  de«- 
mogiiathisra ;  be- 
longing or  relat- 
ing to  the  Desmog- 
tmthit:  as,  a  (It*- 


oinosWnsosui  or  So 
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■out.]  In  ornilh.,  having  the  plantar  tendons 
bound  together ;  having  the  flexor  hallucis  mus- 
cle connected  by  a  band  with  the  lle\nr  digito- 
rum,  so  that  the  hind  toe  cannot  be  bent  indepen- 
dently of  the  front  toes.  Th*  several  wavs  In  which 
the  union  occur*  are  ilbtingubihcil  aa  amiaptimr 
tsrjnsostf.  and  krttrvptimau* .  opposed  to  siojmojssi 
mkUopet iwitM ;  aa,  a  iVaNunWiitoua  disposition  ot  the  ten ■ 
dona;  a  de*mx*peluum*  bird, 

Desmoscolex  (des-mo-sko'leks),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
Aiofiof,  a  band.  +  okusiiS,  a  worm,  esp.  the  earth- 
worm.] The  typicaJ  genus  of  nematoid  thread- 
worms of  the  family  Deemoseolicidaf,  notable  in 
having  the  body  much  more  distinctly  seg- 
mented than  that  of  other  Xematoidea,  and 
the  papilla*  and  seta?  resembling  those  of  anne- 
lids. 

DesmoBColicidtB  (dea'mo-sko-lis'i-de),  n.  vl. 
[NL.,  <  JJesmoscotcr  (-it^)  +  -id*.]  An  aber- 
rant group  of  nematoid  worms,  typified  by  the 
genus  Desmoscolex. 

Deamosticha  (des-mos'ti-kll),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Or.  dioyior,  a  band,  +  ffrijof,  a  row,  a  line.] 
The  endoeyclic  or  regular  sea-urchins,  having 
the  ambulacra  equal  and  band-like,  and  uot  ex- 
panded as  in  the  Petalostieha  or  spaiangoids. 

The  group  collalata  of  the  fatniUe*  CularMa,  Krhinidtt, 
Eehinometridi»,v\x.  Seecuta  under Cu/artsand  £caia*M. 

desmoatichoua  (des-nios'ti-kus),  a.  [<  Dtsmo*. 
tirhii  +  -out.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Desmosticha. 

doamoteuthid  (des-rny-tu'thid),  n.  A  s<iuid  of 
the  family  HetmoUutiidir. 

Desmoteutl)Jd»(de8-mo-ta'thi-d«),  «.;<;.  [XL., 
<  Itesmoteutki*  +  -ida.]  A  family  of  decacerous 
cephalopoda,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nu* lMnmottutJiit.  The  body  li  much 
elongated,  and  thealtiboii  lia*  three  pecu- 
liar apeclal  thicken  ina*.  or  ralaed  pro- 
cetaea.  In  It*  liaaal  portion. 

DeamoteutbJs  (dea-mu-tu'thia),  a. 
[XL.,  <  Gr.  iiafioc,  a  band,  +  rti*'(, 
a  squid.]  A  genus  of  squids,  giv- 
ing name  to  the  family  Itexmott  u- 
thida:  a  synonym  of  Thoniiu. 

desmotomy  (des-roof  $-ml),  n. 
[<  Gr.  ita/tdf,  a  band,  ligament,  + 
-routa,  <  ro/j(Sf,  cutting:  see  <i«nf- 
omj.]  The  act  or  art  of  dissect- 
ing ligaments. 

deserialization  (de-sd'shal-i-xa'- 
shqn),  n.  [<  'dancialise  (<  <r>- 
priv.  +  social  +  -isr)  +  -atiou.] 
The  act  of  rendering  unsocial: 
the  derangement  or  Ions  of  social 


deaolator 

2.  Overwhelmed  with  grief ;  deprived  of 
fort;  afflicted. 

And  in  hytn  aelf  they  atode  ano  tUtotatt  ; 


>  kynx  Boylyn  aaw  they  were  putte  to  Hkjfat, 
doo  whve  Uiey  wof" 


»v»ld  In*  leilKcr  fltrht. 
t/eneriyd**  (E.  e!  T.  8.X  I.! 


My  heart  within  me  b  deaofato. 
3f.  Destitute;  lacking. 

Iwer«r>.ht  now  of 


4,  Destitute  of  inhabitants; 
ly;  abandoned:  as,&de»olate 
late  altartt;  thtolaU  towers. 

I  will  make  t 
habitant. 


e,  without  an  In. 
Jer.  la.  11. 


Behold,  roar  hoaae  la  left  unto  yon  dtmAatt.    For  I  aay 
e  ahall  not  aee  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  aay, 

.  xjUIL  38, ». 


ihold,  too 
i  you,  Ve  i 

Bleaaed  la  he  that  Cometh  In  the  name  of  the  1 


bird. 


Sk»il  (S«ret*nr-biNJi. 

Pm.n,  prettiattlU  ;  (MiUtlne ;  Mm/, 
m*«tik«*UEme;     M*.   in*»Ulai  :  //, 


jaw.] 


athua  (des-mug'ni-thus),  «.  [XL.  (a 
,  1»4»),  <  Gr.  Areu6c,  a  band,  +  >»o*f, 
A  genus  of  tailed  amphibians,  typical 
of  the  family  Detmognathida. 
deamography  (dea-raog'ra-fi),  a.  [<  Gr,  Stefi6c, 
a  banoVligaiuent,  +  -J/x^a,  <  yo&6tn\  write.]  A 
descriiition  of  the  ligaments  of  the  body, 
desmoid  (des'raoid),  a.    [<  Gr.  italic,  a  hand, 
bundle,  ligament,  +  ii<Jor,  form.]  Resembling 
ft  bundle.   Sprcincally  -  (a)  In  pal applied  to  cer- 
tain rtnu  and  touxh  nbromata  or  tumor*  which,  on  section, 
.    preaeot  numerous  white,  icllatenlng  Hliera,  Intimately  In- 
terwoven or  arraiiired  in  buiMllea,  constituting  circle*  or 
loop*  tntarcroaalng  one  another,   (fr)  In        and  tinat.. 
Hgamcitt4Hi*:  tctidltvnqa;  aponetin>tk ;  sinewy:  aald  of 
ntiriHi*  tissue*  which  hind  part*  together . 

deamology  (dcs-mol'y-Ji),  «.  [<  Gr.  irnftdc,  » 
band,  ligament,  4-  -/o}ia,  <  Uyrtr,  speftk:  see 
-i"'":/y.  I    The  anatomy  of  the  ligaments. 

Deamomyaria  (des'm^.mi-a'ri-jl),  a.  pi.  [XL., 
<  Or.  oVonoc,  a  band,  +  ^iit,  a  muscle  (see  a«a«, 
mnutcfc),  +  -aria.]  A  group  of  free-swimming 
tunicates  or  ascldians,  the  snips,  regarded  as 
an  order  of  TMsaowi :  opposed  to  t  'nchmyarui. 
See  SalpuUt. 

Deamoncus  (des-mong'kus),  w.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
(fenuoj-,  a  band,  +  6)«oc,  barb:  so  called  from 
the  long,  attenualo,  and  strongly  hooked  cuds 
of  the  leafstalks,]  A  genus  of  palms  found  in 
the  forests  of  tropical  America.    They  have  ions:, 

I  the  branches  of 


alellder.  Ilelible  sterna,  climbing  among  I 

tree*  by  the  atout  recurved  aplnea  which  arm  the  elon- 
gated racbi*  of  the  pinnate  leave*.  Tile  fruit  i*  small  and 
globose.    There  are  about  26  species. 

deamopelmouB  (des-mo-pel'mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
itc&,  a  band,  +  trix^  tie  sole  of  the  foot,  + 


daocialitaUon. 

Their  Ihyaterlcal  women's)  example  prove*  also  bow  the 
derangement  of  the  social  sense  teads  naturally  and  Ines  I  ■ 
tably  to  a  deterioration  of  moral  feeling  and  will ;  It  1* 
demoralisation  following  dcAtcnfisantsiiM. 

jguMrfstry,  Body  and  Will,  p.  SS8. 

desolate  (des'ft-lat),  ''•  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  if<rm>- 
Intrd,  ppr.  desolating.  [\  MK.  detolatett,  <  L. 
drtolatus,  pp.  of  detolare  (>  It.  detolare  =  8p.  Pg. 
Pr.  detolar  =  F.  detoler),  leave  alone,  forsake, 
abandon,  <  de-  Intensive  +  tolart,  make  lonely, 
lay  waste,  desolate,  <  alone:  aee  *t<lt-.] 

1.  To  render  lonely,  as  ft  place  or  region,  by 
depopulation  or  devastation;  make  desert;  lay 
waste;  ruin;  ravage. 

The  (aland  of  Atlantis  was  not  » wallowed  by  an  earth, 
quake,  but  was  daolattd  by  a  particular  deluge.  Aaron. 

Those  who  with  tho  gun,  .  .  , 
Worse  than  tho  season,  uVsooio-  the  fields. 

1  Aum*  ii,  Winter 

Wind  blown  hair 
Of  comet*,  nVwta/injr  th*  dim  air. 

A.  C.  Svinbanu,  Anactnrla. 

We  hear  of  storms  washing  away  and  itcanialiisj  tho  Isl- 
ets [atoll*]  t<>  an  estent  which  a*tonl*h.*l  (be  InhaMtaat*. 

Itarsnn,  foral  Kecti,  r>  1(10. 

2.  To  overwhelm  with  grief;  afflict ;  make  very 
sorrv  or  weary :  as.  his  heart  was  dftulatrd  by 
bis  loss;  vour 
detolatctl  by 
Gallicism.] 

desolate  (des'6-lst),  a.  [< 
lat,  <  L.  dctolatut,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]   1.  Soli- 
tary; lonely;  without  companionship;  forsal 

Many  a  geetlll  lady  be  lefte  wedowe.  and  many  a 
till  luayd*  ii  i/k-oiMj,  and  with  oaten  counseile. 

JferlinfK.  E.  T.  S.),  III.  HOO. 

No  one  is  vi  aci-urse*!  by  fat*, 
>'o  one  s*i  utterly  iieaotare, 

Hat  aunio  heart,  tlnxigh  unknown, 
Kcspotiils  unto  his  own. 

iVeno/rltoie, 

Hop*  touched  her  heart :  no  longer 
Da*ortod  of  all  crraturra  did  she  feel. 

ill  141 IH  *Atf Q'TfXSf  a^ssVsTwlll*  \  MT salllaMfj  X»  **«*t*l*  OF 


Plain  U  now  almost  dejataii,  being  suf- 
fer'*!, tor  want  of  culture,  to  run  up  to  rank  weeds. 

MauudreU,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  M- 

Any  olio  who  sees  the  ttttatau  country  about  Jerusalem 
conclude  what  a  sad  alteration  all  these  part*  have 
since  the  time  of  Josepliua,  who  aays  that  the 
ttory  abounded  In  trees. 

rXock,,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  L  S*. 

St.  Lost  to  shame;  abandoned;  dissolute. 

Ever  the  heyer  he  la  of  cstaat. 
The  more  is  be  bolden  dttataat. 

Chaucrr,  Pardoner's  Tale,  L  IS*. 

sgyn.  1. 1'ompanlonlns*.— a.  Forlorn,  cbecrtesa,  misera- 
ble, wretched.— 4.  Abandoned,  unfrequented,  lonely, 
waste,  wild,  barren,  dreary. 

desolately  (dcs'O-lat-li),  adc.    In  a  desolate 
manner;  aa  one  forsaken,  abandoned,  i 
whelmed  with  ruin  or  grief. 

Nehemlah,  whom  all  the  pleasures  of  the  1 
c»ll bl  Dot  satisfy,  whilst  Jerusalem  was  dt*AatrlV  tnUcrn- 
bio.  Bata,  Works,  IV.  Iv. 

deaolatoness  (des'^-lat-nes),  «.  The  state  of 
being  desolate,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

In  so  great  discomfort  It  hath  pleased  (lod  some  ways  to 
regard  my  4fe*v*<euVi**s*.  /sawn,  V*  oras,  V 1.  3& 

desolater  (des'o-la-tt-r).  it.    See  desolator. 

desolation  (detvo-la'shon),  a.  [  —  F.  ditolation 
=  Sp.  desolation  =  Pg!  dctolacdo  sa  It.  detola- 
tione,  <  T.I.  detolatio(n-),  <  L.drsotnrc:  Be <s deso- 
late, c]  1.  The  actof  dt*solating;  destruction 
or  expulsion  of  inhabitants ;  devastation ;  a 
laying  waste. 

What  with  your  prayae*  ot  the  countrey,  and  what  with 
your  discourse  of  the  lamentable  dr*4atitm  thereof,  mad* 
by  tho**  .  .  .  Scottes,  you  have  rilled  me  with  great  com- 
paasl'iii.  .Viienser,  Mate  of  I 


Long  e'er  thou  shall  tie  to  MhiiIi  »-t  | 
Wide  iMtoUUum  will  lay  wast*  this  Town. 

CoMirnmr,  Iliad. 

2.  A  desolate  place;  a  waste,  devastated,  or 
lifeless  place  or  l 

How  la  Babylon  t 

Jer.  L  23. 

Let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surge*:  and  behind  me 
Make  all  a  ifeaufarum. 

A.  in.,  auot  PI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  II.  2. 
Rome  great  world,  a*  yet  unknown,  stow  nsovlng  In  the 
outer  drnilaiwn  beyond  the  remotest  of  the  present  plan- 
etary family.  /"op.  SW,  *o.,  XX Vl.  55. 

3.  A  desolate  or  desolated  condition  or  state; 
destruction;  ruin. 

Every  kingdom  divided  against  Itself  la  brought  to  olra*. 
lalitm.  Mat.  xlL  26. 

Between  York  and  Durham,  the  space  of  At) 
nine  Vi 


t  slandinjjiw  a^iy^round  1 01 


uiiiii  njiu  |ii"i,  i»iii«  »,  ii,i*i»*-  »  *  »  * 

ry :  as.  his  heart  was  deflated  by 
ir  misfortune  desolates  me;  to  be 
ennui.     [In  tho  last  examplo  a 


Choose  them  for  your  lorda  who  spoil  and  barn  whole 
countries  and  call  dtwolation  peace.  Fisher. 
Tb*  wldo  area  of  watery  dtmialion  was  spread  out  in 

fcWrjje  Ktiat,  Mill  on  the  rioas.  v.  7. 
4.  Personal  affliction  ;  tho  slat©  of  1 


Tlw  king  shall  mount,  at 
slth  (fsWntioit. 

Tills  bosom's  cVWudW 


gen-  I'pon 


hi  l.ithe.1 

E«k.  vtt  S7. 
sVyioss. 

came 

her.  and  site  wept  beside  tho  way. 

7V*mys»>n,  dentin*. 

-  Svn.  1.  Ravnge.  —  3  and  4.  Misery,  wretcbedueas.  gloom, 
desolator  (tles'o-la-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  desolator,  < 
L.  desoiarr,  desolate  f  see  desolate,  r.]  One  who 
desolates  or  lays  waste;  that  which  desolates. 
Also  spelled  desolater. 

He  shall  cause  th*  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease,  and 
commanding  over  a  wing  of  abominations.,  be  a  de—taier 
J.  Utit,  i  Hi  Isanlel,  p.  as. 
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desolator 

The  dcsatator  desolate ! 

Th«  rklor  overthrown ! 
The  whiter  uf  others'  (ate 
A  suppliant  fur  bis  own. 
xbjiron,  * ' 
Pttjr,^mH ioorn,  I  (fit. 


She Uey,  Revolt  ol  Islam,  r.  Ju, 

deHolatory  i-t^-rt),  a.    [<  LL.  dcsola to- 

ri nt,  making  desolate,  <  L.  deeotatiut,  pp. :  see 
rfc-autofe,  v.]   Causing  desolation,  [liar*.] 

T1l«  desolatary  judgments  arc  n  notable  Improvement  of 
0*1 »  mere}.  Dp.  11  ail,  Remains,  p.  hi. 


desophistlcate  (de-af-fla'ti-kat),  r.  <.;  pret.  and 
pp.  detophistieated,  ppr.  desopliisticating.  [<  cie- 
priv.  +  sophisticate.}    To  clear  from  sophism 


Jlare.  Imp.  Diet.  [Hare.  J 
(de-sCri-a),  «.  [NL.,  from  £douard 
Detor  (1811-82),  a" Swiss  geologist  and  paleon- 
tologist.] 1.  A  genus  of  coUembolous  insects, 
of  the  family  Potturitkt,  or  spriugtails ;  the  gla- 
cier-fleas, found  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps. 

i  Oca  In  that  they  Jump  I  y  the 
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Pride  anil  despair  have  often  been  known  to  nerve  the 
weakest  minds  with  fortitude  adequate  to  the  occasion. 

Maeaulay,  llallani  *  Const.  Hist. 

None  of  hU  division  were  nude  prisoners,  though  nmny 
wene  killed ;  a  circumstance  that  testifies  tiie  daytration 
of  their  resistance.  Scott,  Martulon,  v  i.  Ho,  note. 

desp&irer  (des-pSr'er),  n.  One  who  despairs 
or  is  without  nope. 

He  cheers  the  fearful,  and  conmendi  the  hold, 
And  inakea  clfrjxitrtri  hope  for  good  success. 

Drydcn,  Annua  Mlrabilis. 

despairful (des-par'fnl), a.  [(despair  + -fttl,\.'] 
Full  of  or  indicating  despair;  hopeless.  [Hare.  J 

other  eric*  amongst  the  IrUh  savour  of  the  Scythian 
harharunK  a*  tho  lamentations  ..r  their  burials,  with  de- 
spairful outcries.  Spenser,  state  of  Ireland. 

His  conscience  made  dcspairfult. 

Marst'cm,  Dutch  Courleian,  ML  L 


alii  of  a  speclsl  sniiaratus  provided  for  the  purpose  at  the 
posterior  extremity,  and  not  by  mean*  of  the  leg*.  .Vico- 

St'  A  genus  of  spatangoid  sea-urchins:  same 

as  IAnthia.   J.  E.  Gray,  1851. 
doaoxalate  (des-ok'Ba-lat),  n.    f<  desoxat-ie  + 

1 .  )    fu  chem.,  a  salt  of  desoxalic  acid, 
desoxalic  (des-ok-sal'ik),  it.    [<  'dee-  for  die- 

priv.  +  oxalic.']  In  (hem.,  formod  by  the  deoxl- 

dation  of  oxalfe  igM    TtiwoTillr  add,  Ct.n«Oa,  a 

trfliaslc  acid,  when  pure  fanning  a  crystalline  dcliqucs- 
cent  Mild  having  a  refreshing  aclil  taste  like  that  of  tar- 
taric acid.  Also  calleil  nnw  «trtt»»ic  arid. 
despair  (des-pSr'),  r.  [<  ME.  despayren,  detpcy- 
ren,  despcircn,  <  OF.  desperer,  dtsesperer,  mod. 
F.  desespe'rer  aw  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  desesperar  =  It.  des- 
perare,  dieperare,  <  L.  desperare,  be  without 
hope,  <  de-  prir.  +  tperare,  hope,  <  tpes,  hope. 
Cf.  desperate,  disejeperate,  etc.]  I.  infraiu.  To 
low  hope ;  bo  without  hope ;  give  up  all  hope  or 
expectation:  followed  by  of  before  an  object. 
\V«  despaired  eveo  qf  life,  x  Cor.  L  8. 

i  not  to  hare  despaired 
lea  for  retarding  old  age. 

fticen.  MiysicalFablca,  11. 

Never  rfeepafr  «/ (Vod'a 
hereafter. 


,  lUpl. 
)  or  ■/  tu*  reward 
Wo**. 

j  light,  cheerful  air, 
m,  despair, 
IT.  Arnold,  Morality. 

■ft 

fidence  in. 

1  would  not  despair  tho 
attempted.  .  Jfitten, 

2.  To  cause  to  despair;  deprive  of  hope. 

flaring  no  hope  to  despair  the  Kovernour  to  deliver  It 
[the  fort]  into  their  enemies'  hanitx. 

,  Action!  of  the  Low  Countries,  p.  SO. 


i >f I  made  Usee, lulliy glooni^<J« 

Despemi.    Sec  despond. 
1.  To  give  up  hope  of;  lose  con- 


Sir  A  Wirtum 


indicating  despair:  tut,  a  despairing  err. 
despairingly  (des-par'ing-li),  adr.    in  a  de- 
spairing manner;  in  a  manner  indicating  hope- 
lessness; in  despair. 


lie  speaks  severely  and  .  , 


wsssssswWfsj  of  our  sod  sty. 

Doyts,  Works,  L  237. 


 [  (dee-pSr'),  n.    [<  ME.  dispair,  despeir, 

deapeyre,  also  tksespeire,  descspeyre,  <  OF.  de- 
stspeir,  deeespoir,  I.  desetpoir  =  Pr.  descspcr, 
despair;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Hopelessness;  a 
hopeless  state ;  utter  lack  of  hope  or  expecta- 
tion. 

We  are  perplexed,  but  not  In  despair.        t  Cor.  lv.  s. 
iHspair  Is  the  thought  uf  the  unattalnaMenretof  any 
'  *i  works  differently  In  mens  lutnds.  eonwtttmes 
acaslneat  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and  Indo- 
Uxst,  llunun  I  ndentandirur.  II.  xs_  |  II. 
J  Is  more  certain  than  that  despair  has  almost 
■  effect  ap»m  us  with  enluvuient,  and  Uiat  we  are 
no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  lni|««iMitty  of  satisfying 
any  dealre,  than  the  desire  lUclf  vanuura. 

U awat,  Human  Nature.  Int. 

S.  That  which  causes  hopelessness;  that  of 
which  there  is  no  hope. 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cares. 

SAak.,  " 


the 


lv.8. 

The  attempt  nf  tho  Alexandrian  rlatonlsta  tosulwUtute 
eh*  visions  of  trances  for  the  conclusions  of  Intellect  hat 
been  called  the  rfrrptrir  of  reason ;  and  modern  spiritual- 
lam.  when  it  Is  not  a  drawing  room  amusement,  U  too 


1  l-sd  clean  ditpa'^lfit  myself  of  this  great  c.„. 

J.  Vdalt.  ITef.  to  Matthew. 

S.  To  send  to  a  destination ;  cause  to  start  for 
or  go  to  an  appointed  place ;  put  under  way : 
usually  implying  urgent  importance  or  haste 
as  to  purpose,  or  promptness  and  regularity  as 
to  time :  as,  to  despatch  a  messenger  or  abet- 
ter asking  for  assistance ;  to  rfat/xifrA  an  envoy 
to  a  foreign  court;  to  despatch  a  ship. 

The  King  was  at  Beverly  when  be  heard  of  his  Brother's 
i,  and  presently  thereupon  dispatched  away  Edmund 


often  a  moment  In  the  dtrpair  uf  faith. 

fTncyr.  hrit..  IL  80S. 
—  Ryu  1.  Despondency,  Despair,  Deeperalivn.  Deepen, 
deney  is  a  loss  uf  hope  sufficient  to  produce  a  loss  uf  cou- 
rage and  a  disposition  to  relax  or  relinquish  effort,  the  de- 
spondent pernio  tending  to  sink  into  spiritless  inaction. 
fttepair  means  a  total  low  of  hope  ;  drej.mdenca  dure  not. 
Drepair  naturally  destroys  courage  and  stops  all  effort, 
hut  may  produce  a  new  kind  of  courage  and  fierce  actlr- 
Ity  founded  upon  the  sense  that  tlwrv  l>  nothing  worse  to 
be  feared,  in  this  oV*}«iir  u  akin  to  desprratiuH,  which 
is  an  active  state  and  always  tends  to  produce  a  furious 
struggle  against  nd  verse  circumstances,  even  when  the  sit- 
uation Is  Utterly  hopeless. 

The  calmness  of  his  temper  preserved  hlin  alike  from 
ritravagant  elation  and  from  extravagant  drspnmtenas. 

Maeaulav,  Mr  J.  Mackintosh. 


Into  Normandy. 

/laser,  Chronicles,  p.  176. 

What  peace  of  mind  a  sinner  can  hare  In  this  world 
w  ho  knows  not  bow  soon  he  mar  be  Ji«j>arrAe<f  to  that 
place  of  tonnei.  L  Stilling/leti,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

Some  h  ero  must  he  dispateh'd,  to  bear 
The  mournful  message  <+>  1\ lilies'  eicj. 

Pope,  Iliad,  rr1L 

Moses  was  . .  .  despatchrt  to  lurrow  a  couple  of  chain. 

UMemlth,  Vicar,  ix. 

3.  To  transact  or  dispose  of  Bpeedily  or  with 
promptness;  attend  to;  bring  to  an  end;  ac- 
complish :  as,  to  tlesjmtch  business. 

Hpeak  with  poor  men  when  they  conic  to  your 
and  despatch  poor  suitors. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI. 

T*ro  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  tiualnesa  we  hare  talk  -I  of. 

Shah..  A.  and  C.,  IL  • 
they  [mercharUI  >°  Uiey  certainly^  dj's- 

Tsasjsaja^lllEflt 


The  Hire*  First  Books  I  hare  already  « 
am  now  cntriue  upon  tiie  Fourth. 

Addison,  Spectator.  No.  XXL 

Hence — 4.  To  finish  or  make  an  end  of  by 
promptly  putting  to  death  ;  kill. 

The  company  shall  stone  them  with  stones,  and  dispatch 
them  with  their  aw, inb.  Kark.  xxllL  47 

If  t  [lie see  your  grace  to  have  me  bansj'd,  I  am  ready ; 

TU  but  11  miller  and  a  thief  despatch  d. 

Pitcher  ami  Jtmrtey,  Maid  lu  the  Mill.  IU.  t 

The  lnAilel  ...  was  instantly  dispatched,  to  prevent 
his  giving  an  alarm.  Irving,  tirsauls,  p.  31. 

-Syn.  3.  To  hasten  off.— 3.  To  maXe  short  wurk  of.  dls- 
|iosii  uf  (quicklyt— 4.  Slav,  Murder,  etc.   He*  kiii. 

ILt  (nlraiw.  1.  To  go  expeditiously ;  be 
quick. 

Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. 

Shot.,  M.  N.  D-,  if.  L 

3.  To  conclude  or  dispose  of  an  affair  or  matter; 


with  Fompey,  he  is  gone. 

lilt 

Tw  ill  be 


o*uA.,  A.  and  C,  UL  i. 


In  our  overcharged  House  of  Conunotis,  .  .  .  tor  one 
tiling  of  conaeiiuonce  that  la  done,  five  or  ten  are  despair- 
tnoftf  pustponed.  .V.  A,  Jtev.,  CXJCVII.  307. 

despairingness  (des-pSr'ing-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  despairing;  hopelessness.  Clarke. 

despatch,  dispatch  (des-,  dis-pach' ),  r.  [First 
found  in  earn*  mod.  E.  (also  spelled  dispaeh ) ; 
(  OF.  despechier,  de*pe#chicr,  deepeechier,  des- 
pttschier,  dc*pcceruier,  despctiquier,  deepecaqnier, 
also  depesehier,  deppaschier,  dapauchicr,  latvr 
despeehcr,  depeeker  (>  ME.  oV;»r<r*ca,  E.  «/<•/.' 
q.  v.),  mod.  F.  dtpfcher,  rid,  discharge,  hasten, 
expedite,  despatch;  cf.  Sp.  I'g.  tlespaekar,  It. 
rfi»pocCMirr>,  tpaeeiare,  tpiceiare,  despatch,  etc. 
If  these  forms  had  a  common  source,  some  con- 
fusion or  corruption  must  have  occurred  in 
their  development.  (1)  The  F.  form  suggests 
ML.  *di*pedieare,  lit.  diseutangle,  <  ditt-  priv. 
+  "pedieare  (found  in  im/zcriirnrt',  entatiglo, 
catch,  whence  Pr.  empedegar  =  OF.  emj^rhier, 
cmprec.hier,  empeeselter,  empescher,  empegier,  em- 
piegier,  etc.,  entangle,  embarrass,  hinder,  stop, 
bar,  impeach,  whence  E.  impeach,  a,  v.),  <  L. 
pedica,  a  snare,  trap,  gin,  shackle,  fetter,  <  par 
(t>cvf-)  =  E./oo<.  (y)TheBp„Pg.,Biid,t.fonns, 
if  not  dependent  on  the  F-,  would  seem  to 
point  to  ML.  'diepactare  or  "diepactiarc,  lit. 
unfasten,  <  dis-  priv.  +  'paetare,  freq.  of  L. 
panger c,  pp.  partus,  fasten,  bind:  see  poet. 
According  to  the  first  explanation,  despatch  U 
coradicate  with  its  equiv.  erpede,  erjtedite,  and 
their  opposite*  impede,  impedite  :  see  impeach, 
in  which  the  second  syllable  is  the  same  as 
the  second  syllable  of  depeach,  an  obs.  var.  of 
despatch.  The  spelling  dispatch  is  etymologi- 
cal!}- the  more  correct  form,  but  despatch,  rare 
before  its  use  in  Johnson's  dictionary,  has 
largely  displaced  it.]  I,  trans.  If.  To  deliver; 
rid:  free;  disentangle;  discharge:  usually  re- 
flexive. 


An  boor  before  I  can  dispatch  with  him. 

B.  Jmsun,  Every  Man  in  Ills  Humour,  UL  - 
I  might  hare  nnlsh'd  ere  he  went,  and  not 
Delay  d  his  Imslnieaa  much ;  two  or  three  words, 
And  I  lxad  ofupafcA'd.        SAirtry,  The  Traitor,  it  L 

despatch,  dispatch  (des-,  dis-pach'),  m.  [= 

D.  drpeche  =  G.  Dan.  depetehe  =  S\v.  depetch, 
<  OF.  detpeche,  despe$che.  haste,  riddance,  dis- 
chargjO,  despatch,  F.  dep/che,  despatch  ;  cf.  Hp. 

from  the  verb.l  l/A  scnding'off  or  away;  a 
prompt  or  regular  starting  or  transmission,  as 
of  some  one  on  an  errand  or  a  commission,  or 
of  a  ship,  freight,  etc.,  on  its  prescribed  course 
or  toward  ita  destination :  as,  the  itespatch  of 
the  mails;  the  despatch  of  troops  to  the  front. 


it  would  have  taken  np  a  long  time  to 
Load  oor  Vessel  with  our  own  lioat  only,  we  hired  a  I'eri- 
ago  of  the  1-ogwood -cutters  to  brliui  It  on  Board ;  and  by 
that  means  made  the  rjukkcr  dieptxtrh. 

Dumpier,  v.ij  age*,  IL  IL  Is. 

3.  A  sending  away  or  getting  rid  of  something ; 
a  putting  out  of  the  way,  or  a  doing  away  with  ; 
riddauco;  dismissal. 

A  despatch  uf  complaints.         Shot.,  V.  tar  M.,  lv.  «. 

Csto  gave  counsel  in  open  senate,  that  they  should  glee 
hint  [Carueadcs]  Ids  dispatch  w  lib  all  speed,  lest  he  should 

n  cvt  an    "*  "Vsaee^'idvanei^ 
3.  Prompt  or  expeditious  performance ;  com- 
plete or  regular  execution  or  transaction;  the 
act  of  bringing  to  a  conclusion. 


The  daughter  of  the  kins:  of  I 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch. 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 

Shah.,  L.  L.  L,  IL  L 
Despatch  ot  each  day's  little  growth 
Of  household  occupation. 

H'onfeienrrA,  Excursion,  vuL 

In  the  old  at- 

SRhtXZ 


Speed;  haste;  expedition; 


■ivA  their  I 


4. 

as,  repairing 
go,  but  make  despatch. 
Seta  down  her  babe,  i 

In  pursuit  of  the  tiling  she  would  hare  n.vy ' 

Shot.,  Sonnets,  exliti. 
Letters  of  greater  oonaequence,  that  require  if"iVj«rrra. 
are  sent  by  foot  messengers  across  the  di-aerts  directly  to 
Cairo.  Poeocte,  Description  of  the  Kast,  I.  14. 

Our  axes  were  Immediately  set  to  work  to  cut  down 
trees,  and,  our  men  living  dexterous  In  the  use  of  Uuta, 

The  earl's  utmost  despatch  only  enabled  bini  to  meet 
the  queen  as  she  cntcn-il  the  grrat  hall. 

.Scoff.  Ken  1 1  worth,  xv. 

No  two  things  differ  more  than  Awrry  and  despatch. 
Harry  Is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind.  uVsptitrA  of  a  strong 
one.  Cotton,  Laeoa. 

St.  Conduct;  management. 

Yon  shall  put 
Hits  night's  grest  business  Into  my  drej-airh. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  L  ft. 
6.  A  written  message  sent  or  to  be  sent  with 
expedition:  as,  a  telegraphic  despatch. —  7.  An 
oniclal  letter  relating  to  public  affairs,  an  from 
a  minister  to  an  ambassador  or  a  commander, 
or  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  usuallv  con- 
veyed by  a  special  messenger  or  bearer  of  de- 
spatches. 

Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 
In  the  iresyssfi-A.  Byr 

8.  A  conveyance  or  an  organization  for  the  ex- 
peditious transmission  of  merchandise,  money, 
etc.:  as,  the  Merchants'  Despatch  ;  it  was  sent 
by  despatch. — 9t.  A  t" 


our  despattk, 

France. 

.SAok.,  LL.L,  It.  |a 

or  n^Ur^^c^ve/lng  uBIclaNMpatohes,  as 
■  government  iod  1U  foreign  envoys,  or  to  or  from 

linn  to  the  form  P^aMffaMd! 


known  among  tho  Japanese  u  /kora-tirt.— Pneuma'-lc 
despatch.  Mi  /nun  matte. 

despatch-boat  (des-pach'bot),  ».  A  govern- 
ment vessel  for  the  conveyance  of  despatches. 

despatch-box  (dea-pach'boks),  n.  A  box  or 
ease  in  which  official  despatches  are  carried  by 
a  special  messenger. 

despatcher,  dispatcher  (des-,  dls-paeh'er),  n. 
One  who  despatches:  a*,  a  trai u -tU»}xt tchtr ;  a 
mail-dea/Ki'frAM'. 
despatchfult,  digpatchfult  (dcs-.dta-paeh'ful), 
a.    [<  tlttpatch,  dispatch,  +  -/at,  l.J  Marked 
by  or  exercising  despatch ;  energetic ;  speedy. 
Kail  like  •  went  and  desptUeh/ut  plague 
On  your  secured  comforts, 

MkUUttoH,  Trick  to  catch  IV  Old  On*,  II.  2. 

So  saying,  with  diepotekfvl  looks  In  lmu> 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best. 

-V.i'i       P.  1.    v.  331. 
Let  one  dispatch fnl  bid  km  twain  to  lead 
A  well-fed  bullock  from  the  grassy  mead.  Pope, 

despatch-tube  (dea-pech'tub).  «.  The  tube 
or  pipe  of  a  pneumatic  despatch  system.  See 
pneumatic. 

despecificate  (de-spe-sif 'i-kat),  v.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  despectficated,  ppr.  despecificating.  [<  de- 
priv.  +  $pecijicate7]  To  change  the  specific 
use  or  meaning  of ;  make  specifically  different ; 
[Bare.] 


only  the 


1565 

for  safety;  extremely  rash; 
i  despair,  passion,  or  ferocity :  as, 
a  desperate  man. 

Proceed  not  to  this  combat.    Rest  thou  daptrau 
th*  thliM  own  life?  yet,  dearest,  pity  mine  ! 

PUtctuT  (and  anatker).  Love  s  Cure,  t.  t, 

Supposing  that  It  was  a  Malaya  V  easel,  he  ordered  tho 
men  not  to  go  aboard,  for  they  am  accounted  ' 

hr  I  in.,  IhiMj.uT,  Voj 

And  when  the 

£££ 

"  UCIV 


>^|ilbr«h  Mds  (bo  battle  rave. 


w  impnrU 'Molly." 

lfall.  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  a*,. 


despeciflcation  (de-apes'i-n-ka'shon),  n.  [<  oV- 
spedficate  :  see  -o  fi"« .  J  Change  of  specific  use 
or  meaning;  differentiation.  [Rare.] 

It  Is  Mwlr  4ttjtrrijlcalim  —  n.>t  the  words  thomsolvrs  — 
that  belongs  to  our  ivoriod. 

P.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  son,  note. 

despect  (dA-spekf),  «.  [<  I«.  dapectut,  a  look- 
ing down  upon,  contempt,  <  despieere,  pp.  de- 
spectus,  look  down  upon :  see  despite,  and  cf. 
despite,  a  doublet  of  destiec (.]  Despeetion ;  con- 
tempt.   Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

despectant(d§-spek'tant),a.  [<L.dMp#ctaM((-)«, 
ppr.  of  despectare,  loot  down  upon :  see  despite, 
v.]  In  her.,  looking  downward;  having  the 
head  bent  downward :  said  of  an  animal  used 
as  a  bearing.  Also  deieetant, 

despeetion  (do-apck'sLon),  n.  [=  OF.  despec- 
tion,  <  L.  despcctio(n-),  Kdespieere,  pp.  desticctus, 
look  down  upon,  despise :  see  despite.]  A  look- 
ing down  upon;  contempt;  disdain.  [Rare.] 

Tboy  who  take  either  o(  (hew  guides,  reason  or  grace, 
vmlltatton,  maycaatdown 
turn  ot  all  those  shining 


i  onset  SUM  ' 

3.  Done  or  resorted  to  without  regard  to  con- 
sequences, v'^1  *n«  l^"1  ' h"'/'^'  ^jIj"'''4'! 

Som  new  disguised  garment,  or  desperate  hat,  fond 
[foolish)  In  (aclon.       Atikam,  The  Hcholcmaster,  p.  M. 

Beware  ot  dttymU  steps.  The  darkest  day, 
Live  Ull  to-morrow,  will  hav»  passol  away. 

Cotrptr,  .Seedless  Alarm. 

His  enthusiasm,  barred  from  the  career  which  It  would 
hate  select*. I  for  llerlf,  s<.cni»  U»  have  found  a  Tent  In 
aVwperttfs  levity,  Jfaswuiay,  Machlavelll. 

Tbehfadieat  results  are  often  accomplished  by  tlwee  who 
'ntT.Jl  E,0|ut}On|ft(  p.  jjj. 

4.  Beyond  hope  of  recovery :  irretrievable  J  ir- 
remediable; hopeless:  as,  desperate,  fortunes; 
a  desperate  situation  or  condition. 

They  are  now 
But  oVitwrnfe  debt*  attain,  I  ne'er  look  for  'em. 

MuMUton  (and  efAers),  The  Widow,  v.  L 
Fur  e'en  the  perfect  angels  were  not  stable, 
But  had  a  tall  more  iitsi*rnlt  than  *  e. 

Sir  J.  itarfss.  Immortal,  of  Soul,  » III 
They  were  fellows  of  d**vtrau  fortunes,  forced  to  By 
from  the  places  of  their  birth  on  account  of  their  poverty 
or  their  crimes.  Mnii,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  t. 

6.  Such  as  to  be  despaired  of;  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  do,  manage,  cure,  or  reclaim. 

Your  bended  honesty  we  shall  set  right,  sir : 
( tbu  law  do  4f«yvraf*  cures,  air. 

i  Curate,  10.  l 


such  courage  we  Indeed  esteem  an  eie 
matter,  capable  of  co-eiisllng  with  a  life  full  of  f 
feebleness,  poltroonery,  and  dtspicnbUUy. 

Carltft,  Misc.,  Ill  Bl 

despicable  (dce'pi-ka-bl),  a.  [salt,  despicttbile, 
<  LL.  despicabilis,  contemptible,  <  despicari, 
despise,  <  L.  demicerr,  despise :  sec  despise.  Cf. 
despisable.]  That  may  be  or  deserves  to  be 
despised;  contemptible;  base;  vile;  worth- 
less i  applicable  equally  to  persons  and  things: 
as,  a  despicable  man  ;  a  despicable  gift. 

It  Is  less  iiVspioiMe  to  l«g  a  supply  to  a  man's  hunger 
hit  vanity.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  SSI. 


than 

In  proportion  as  he  became  contemptible  to  others,  lie 
became  oV*p«cttWe  to  lUiuaelf.  uViWeiniM,  Vicar,  lit 

Such  a  disposition  to  fly  to  pieces  as  possessed  the  minds 
'  of  the  Greeks  would  divide  America  Into  tbonuuidi  of 
petty,  (IrtpicabU  ntutee.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  609. 

-8yn.  t'allrv.  Pitiful,  etc.    gee  eoateineeiMe. 

despicablenesa  (des' pl-ka-W-nes),  «.  Tho 

; 


-Brn.  S  and  S 

frantic 

desperately  (des' 
perate 


'^"^"aralelr1*" 

Essay  on  Criticism,  L  Til. 
Headlong,  violent,  mad,  wild,  furious, 


es'pe-rat-li), 
;  reckleasly; 


atfr.  1.  In  a  dea- 
withoutfearorre- 


to  endure  the  Arrows  of  the 
"jl«lij  leaped  Into  the  Sea. 
Baiter,  Chroniclea,  p.  lltt. 
Ye  all  want  money,  and  you  are  liberal  captains, 
And  In  this  want  will  talk  a  little  rf«sp*ro(Wv. 

FUtchrr  (and  unof  ArrX  raise  One,  III.  S. 

2.  Excessively;  violently;  unrestrainedly. 


\  the  maker's  art  i 

e  matter 

BotU.  Works.  II.  IS. 

despicably  (des'pi-ka-bli),  adt.  Meanly ; 
ly;  contemptibly:  as,  despicably  stingy. 

Here  wanton  Naples  crown*  the  happy  shore. 
Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  despicably  poor.  Ada 

despiciencet,  despiciencyt  (d^-spiah'ena,  -en- 
si),  a.  [<  despicient:  see  -eurr,  -mry.]  A  look- 
ing down  upon;  a  despising;  contempt.  [Rare.] 

It  is  very  probable,  that  to  shew  their  daipieUnc?  of  the 
poore  Gentiles,  and  to  pride  themselves  on  Uielr  premira- 
live  and  discretion  from  them,  they  llhe  Jews]  arlcct*<l  ( o 
hare  such  acta  there  done.       J.  Med',  Dtatrtbs),  p.  I  'I. 

despidentt  (de-splsh'ent),  a.  [<  h.desput- 
en(t-)s,  opr.  of  despictre,  look  down,  despise :  see 
despise,  j   Looking  down  upon.    Bailey,  17 

despightt,  despightfult.  False  spellings  of 
despite,  despiteful. 

despiritrtalua'tlon  (de-«pir'i-tu-al-i-ia'sbon ). 
*i.  [<  'despiritualize  (<  di-  priv.  -4-  spirituality 
+  -ofioa.]  The  act  of  lessening  the  force,  or 
impeding  and  removing  the  influences,  of  tho 
nobler  or  spiritual  nature  and  relations  of  men ; 
tho  state  of  being  so  affected. 

Worldllneas  Includes  the  materialism  of  sin,  the  oVspirv 
tuatixntioH  of  man.     Tkt  CtmgreyationalUt,  Feb.  10,  lSSi. 

iesDistibl 


to  earn  them  up  to  this  cliff  of  meditation,  may  cast  down 
their  thought*  In  a  calm  dTrperriait  of  all  tie 
ettractkius  which  they  see  to  be  so  transltary. 


W.  Jfimtairue,  Uetuute 

.   An  obsolete  form  of 


18. 


Tile  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  derprratelii 
wicked.  Jer.  xvit  u. 

She  fell  daperaUty  In  lore  with  him,  and  took  a  voyage 
Into  Sicily  In  pursuit  of  htm.  Addison. 

desperateness  (dea'pe-r^t-nes),  it.  Madness ; 
fury;  rash  precipitance;  violence. 

You  are  too  rash,  you  are  too  hot, 
'  rperaJeiuas  doth  valour  blot. 

Iwrti  rtominian,  II.  ». 


idl,  r.  t.    See  dispend. 
despcaset,  a.   An  obsolete  form  of  dispense. 
desperado  (dea-pe-t*'d6),  ».;  pi.  desperados  or 
-does  (-doz).  [<  (JSp.  desperado,  <  L.  desperatus, 
pp.,  desperate:  see  desperate.^  A  desperate  or  de§] 


The  foul  elcphsntine  leprosy,  alleviated  for  an 
reappears  In  new  force  and  drsprralenest  next  hour 


reckless  man;  one  urged  by  I 
one  habituated  to  lawless  deeds  either  for  him- 
self or  for  others. 

i  of  Uu?ffac'il1Sr.rpelr,ted  BOt  b3f  *°y  "rtnU 
Tat  Ooak  in  it)  Cutouts,  p.  9  0«7»). 
A  frowsy  desperado,  shaggy  as  a  bison,  In  a  red  shirt  and 
Jack-bones,  hung  about  the  waist  with  an  assortment  of  six- 
shooters  and  bowte-kuivea.  T.  WintArop,  Love  and  Skates. 

With  a  cool,  professionally  murderous  look,  like  that  of 
our  tioriler  deaptradoe*,     Latkrop,  Spanish  Vlstaa,  p.  3S. 

desperancef,  ».  [ME.,  also  despcraunce,  <  OF. 
desperance,  desparance  (also  desesperance,  F. 
destsperance)  (=  It.  desperama,  disperanm),  < 
desperer,  despair:  see  despair,  v.]  Despera- 
tion; despair. 

I  am  In  tristesse  all  amtiido 
Ami  fululled  of  detpernumx. 

Gmcer,  Conf.  Amant,  IX  lift. 

desperate  (des'pe-rat),  a.  [=  D.  desperaat  — 
Q.  Dan.  8w.  <fcjrperti<  =  OF.  despert  =  OSp. 
desperado  —  It.  disperato,  <  L.  desperatus,  pp. 
of  desptrare,  be  without  hope,  despair:  see 
despair,  v.]  If,  Having  no  hope ;  hopeless ; 
despairing. 

I  am  dtsptrats  of  obtaining  her.  Skat.,  T.  O.  of  V.,  111. 

May  he  not  be  dssperatt  of  his  own  merit  to  think  himself 

■5a'"": 


Carlytt. 
[<  ME.  des- 


peracion,  <  OF.  desperacion,  desperation  (cf.  de- 
sespcration  —  F.  descsperation)  an  OSp.  despera- 
cion (8p.  desespcraeion  a  Pg.  dcscspcracdo)  =  It. 
dcsjteraitime,  disperasione  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  despe- 
ration, <  L.  desi>cratio(  n-),  hopelessness,  despair, 
<  desperare,  dospair:  see  desperate,  despair,  r.J 
If.  A  despairing;  hopelessness ;  despair. 

This  deepeTxttion  of  success  chills  all  our  Industry,  and 
we  sin  on  because  we  have  sinned.  // niwmcrtsil 

9.  A  desperate  state  of  mind,  either  active  or 
passive;  recklessness  arising  from  failure  or 
misfortune;  despairing  rashness  or  fury:  as, 
deeds  of  desj>eralion. 

Iirede  of  dtsperatian  drvueth  a-weye  thanne  grace. 
That  mercy  In  her  myndc  may  usual  thanne  falle : 
"   <1  hope,  that  helpe  shulde.  U.  wsnhope  (despiur)  torn- 
eth.  /Hers /W,»a,i  (It),  xvll  Xfl. 

at  4 


Ska*.,  Hamlet,  I.  4. 
ver  mindful  of  Don  Christopher,  fought 
to  desperation. 

Brua,  Source  of  the  Nile,  IL  19a 
The  mass  of  men  lead  I  ires  of  unlet  desperation.  What 
Is  called  resignation  la  continued  i/<«;<ernti€m. 

Tkoreau,  Walden,  p.  la 

=  8yn.  2.  See  despair. 

despit»biUt^  ^'oi^s:bu^|-ti),  n.   [<  despi- 


dcsplsable  (des-pr»a-bl),  a.   [<  OF. 
despicable,  <  despiser,  despise:  see  despise  and 
Deserving  to  be  despised ;  despicable ; 
contemptible.  rColloq.] 
despisalt  (des-pl'xal),  n.    [<  despise  +  -al.] 
Contempt. 

No  man  la  so  mean  but  he  Is 
may 

despise  (des-plx'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  despised, 
ppr.  despising.  [<  ME.  despisen,  dispisen,  <  OF. 
despiser,  despieer,  despise,  <  despis,  despie,  pp. 
of  desvire,  despier,  dispire,  despise,  <  L.  despi- 
cere,  look  down  upon,  despise,  scorn,  <  ris, 
down,  +  sj>ecerc,  look  at,  behold :  see  species, 
spectacle,  spy.  Cf.  despieient,  desywf,  despite.] 
1.  To  look  down  upon ;  contemn ;  scorn ;  dis- 
dain. 

Yf  any  Brother  of  the  fforsayd  ffraternyte  and  craft e 
dytspyss*  anoder.  caileiige  hym  knatfe,  or  horaon.  or  deff e, 
or  any  voder  myananM,  he  achall  pay.  at  the  (tyrst  def< 
faute,  x IJ,  J  English  OUds (EL  E.  T.  s.|.  p. 

Fools  despise  wisdom  and  Instruction.  lTov.  I.  7. 

Men  have  despisrd  to  be  conversant  in  ordinary  and  com- 
mon matters.    Baton,  Advancement  of  Learning,  U.  Ml. 

Till  It  |tbo  tire)  had  gained  so  considerable  a  ton  e  that 
It  despised  all  the  resistance  (which)  could  be  made  by  the 
strength  of  the  buildings  which  *tood  In  Its  way. 

StiUingfttet,  Sermons,  1. 1. 

The  Oriental  Christiana,  who  have  been  despised  tot  cen- 
turies, are,  with  ^'^^  ^[^"^^gj^^^jjj; 

Hence  —  St.  To  reject ;  throw  away. 

In  barelne  lande  to  sette  or  foster  vynes 
Dispiseth  alle  the  labour  and  ex  pence. 

PaUadiut,  Husboudrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 

St.  To  look  upon;  contemplate.  [A  forced 
and  doubtful  use.] 

Thy  God  recjulreth  thee  here  the  fultlllngof  all  hie  pla- 
centa, If  thou  despieeet  to  live  with  him  for  ever.  Baton. 
=8yn.  1.  Contemn,  thsdain,  etc.  See  scons, 
despisedness  t  des-pl'xed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  despised. 

He  sent  foolishness  to  confute  wisdom,  weakness  to 
blind  strength,  dtepisedneee  to  vanquish  pride. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  IL  1. 

despiser  (des-pl'tftr),  n.   [<  ME.  'despisere,  de- 
;  <  despise  +  -crl.J  One  who  despises; 


Behold,  ye  despisert,  ■ 
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despisiiifly  • 

despisingly  (des-pl'slng-ll),  adv.  With  can- 
tempt. 

despite  (dea-pif), «.  [Formerly  often  spelled, 
erroneously,  despiyht;  <  ME.  dttpite,  desjiit, 
rfev/jyte,  dispite,  aispit,  <  OF.  despit,  despeit,  F. 
depit  —  Pr.  despieyt,  despieg  =  Bp.  despeeho  = 
Pg.  despeito  n  It.  dispetto,  <  L.  d*»p«f  lu«,  a  look- 
ing down  upon,  contempt,  <  despievre,  pp.  <ie- 
speetus,  look  down  upon.  despise:  gee  despite. 
Hence  by  apberesis  sulfr,  q.  v.]  1.  Scorn; 
apt;  extreme  malice;  malignity; 


1566 

piteous  from  earlier  pilous),  <  ME.  detpitou»: 
see  despitous.    In  mod.  poet,  use  appar.  re- 
garded aa  <  di*-  priv.  +  pi  (runs.)  Despiteful ; 
;  furious.  [Archaic] 
I  Pilate  am^ .  .  that  by  unrighteous 


rte.  t<i  Jcwcs  detmlrxnu 
Lord  at  Hie  to  dye. 

Spenser,  t.  Q.,  IL  til.  BS. 


con- 
ion;  spite, 

Oawcln  vmllritodc  her  muiim,  and  Mr  pride,  and  be 
baddo  Uier-of  grete  dumior.    Jacrtin.  (E.  K.  f .  .H.X  UL  *0l 

Wherin.  a*  it  la  sayde,  Abaolon  la  burred,  ami  whan  ao 
rurr  any  Sarraayn  comcth  by  yt  sepulcm  he  castctli  a 
atoue  thereat  with  greto  violence  ami  desputs,  bycausn  yt 
the  aayd  Abaolon  pursued  hi*  lather  kyng  Dwuld  and 
caused  h)-m  to  He,    Sir  R.  Onyljords,  Pylgrymage,  p.  a«. 

Thou  haat  .  .  .  rejoiced  in  heart  with  all  thy  it  spite 
against  the  land  of  Israel  Eiek.  xxv.  6. 

3.  Defiance  with  contempt  of  opposition ;  con- 
temptuous challenge. 

Jive  thy  friend,  who.  scorning  Bight, 
■  .mectiUnwralih  ' 


,  tr.  of  Evald  . 

8.  An  act  of  malice  or  injury.  [Poetic.] 

Do  not  presume,  because  you  am  me  young ; 
Or  caste  drspittt  on  iny  profession. 

Mr, 


rfrJler,  Beggars'  Bush,  IL  X 
Which  would  be  all  hla  aolace  and  revenge, 
A»  a  despite  dune  against  Uie  >!"•!  High. 

Mitten, TV.  L.,  vL  80S. 

Bat.  aa  I  aald  to  him.  hU  own  istpHes 
Are  for  hit  hreaM  the  ntlesi  ornaments. 

LonaJtMate,  tr.  of  Ikante  »  Infcroo,  adv.  71. 


The  meat  dirjstteou*  out  of  all  the  god*. 

A.  C,  Swinburne,  Phaedra. 

despiteonslyt  (des-pit'$-us-M),  adv.  [Extended 
from  earlier  desjritously,  q.  v.,  as  desptteous  from 
desptUtut.]   Despiteful))';  cruelly.  S/muer. 

despitoust,  displtonst,  a.  [ME.  detpiloug,  dis- 
pilous,  <  OF.  despikms,  despeitos,  despittrus,  later 
despiteux,  F.  depilettx  (=  Bp.  de.ipecho.to  =  Pg. 
despeitoso  =  It,  dispetkiso),  \  dcxpil :  see  despite, 
n.  Cf.  despiteous,  the  later  form  of  dt-tpttou*.] 
Same  as  despiteous. 

And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuotia, 
Ho  was  to  sinful  ruan  mitittht  <i/#pi.'i>u*. 

Chancer,  Urn.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  L  SIS. 
The!  ben  .  .  .  more  iispptaus  than  in  ony  other  place, 
and  lian  de»troyed  alle  the  Chlrchea. 

Mandetitie,  Travels,  p.  lit 

deapitouslyt,  dispitouslyt,  adv.  [ME.  dc*vi- 
tou/tly,  dtxpttuxly,  dijtjntovjtl}/ ;  K  denpitou*  T  -/y^O 
Despiteously;  maliciously ;  angrily;  cruelly. 

Out  the  child  he  hente 
DapitMuln.       CAauccr.  Clerks  Tale,  L  tit, 

despoil  fdes-poil'),  «•  <.  [<  ME.  detpoilen,  dt- 
rpuden,  <  OF.  de*poiller,  de*putUer  <F.  depouUlcr 
=  Pr.  dettmelhar,  despoViar  =  Sp.  dr.*po}ar  = 
Pg.  detpiynr  =  It.  detpogliare,  dispogliare,  spo- 
yUitre,  degjwil,  <  L.  derpoliarv,  plunder,  <  de~  in- 
tensive +  fjmtiarr,  plunder,  strip,  rob,  <  spoil- 


Cf 


and  pp.  dcspiltd. 
[  >  ML.  despitare ) , 


•/.oraimplydeqnr.aaa 

Why  doo  1  longer  Ht.  fn  llfea  AoUkf, 
And  doo  not  dj«  then  in  duvi^ht  o)  death? 

5;»rn*-r,  Daphnatda,  rL 

Belied  my  band  in  dtijrilt  a/  my  eftorU  to  the  contrary. 

lrtiwj. 

despite  (des-pif),  r.  f. :  pret.  and 

ppr. dMpiUng.  [<OF.  oW/ji<<rr(>M  

¥.  Mpiter  =  Pr.  despeehar,  denpeytnr  =  Bp.  de- 
tpeehar  =  Pg.  despeitar  =  It.  dupettare,  <  L.  de- 
,  look  down  upon,  despise,  freq.  of  de- 
.  dapeetmi,  look  down  upon,  despise : 

 '.  Hence  by  apheresis  spite,  e.  f.]  1. 

To  treat  with  contempt ;  set  at  naught ;  despise. 
[Rare.] 

lice  chuaeth  him  aa  the  fittest  anbloet  In  whose  rulne 
to  dtspiu  hit  Maker.  PurrJuu,  Pilgrimage,  p.  21. 

Tlie  gnat  founder  of  Borne,  I  heard  In  Holland,  slew 
hi*  hrothcr  (or  dctyiting  tbe  weakneas  of  Ids  walla. 

Landor,  Peter  the  Ureal 


Mm,  spoil:  see  spoil. 
spoliate  |  take  spoil  from 
pillage:  as,  the  army  < 
country. 


despot 

I  should  despair,  or  at  least  despond.  SeoU,  Letter*. 
=  Bjm.  Itfpair,  fVayttsuf.  IHrpair  uupllea  a  total  loas  of 
hope  ;  dnpimd  does  not.  /XrsyionaViKy  produces  a  dupo- 
sl  I  ion  to  rela«  or  relinquish  effort ;  dttpatr  generally  stops 
all  effort.  Saw  despair,  it, 

I  shall  despair.    There  la  no  creature  loves  me. 

Ma*.,  Kli  .i.  UL,  i.  g. 
I  have  seen,  without  derjxmdinp  even  for  a  moment,  the 
hoars  which  America  has  styled  her  gioouy  one*. 

Wanhiagtm,  In  lianeroft  a  HssL  Const.  L  SSI. 

despond  (des-pond'),  n.  [<  despond,  v.]  De- 
spondency. [Archaic] 

This  miry  slough  is  the  descent  whither  tbe  scum  and 
filth  that  attends  conviction  for  aln  doth  continually  run ; 
and  therefore  it  ia  called  the  |,°)^'J1^1^(^m^  prillltt-> 

d»*poildenc«  (des-pon'dens), «.  [<  aVsjw*rfew(  f) 
+  -ce.]  AUespomlent  condition;  <* 
[Bare.] 

The  people,  when  once  Infected,  lose  t 
plnesa,  saunter  about  nitll  looks  of  demmdncr. 

OUdmith,  Cillieu  of  tbe  World.  lxvUL 
despondency  (dea-pon  'den-si),  a.    [<  i 
rfni(f)  +  -cy,]  A  sinking  or  dejection  of  i . 
from  loss  of  hope  or  courage  in  affliction  or  diffi- 
culty; deep  depression  of  spirit. 

desrLr"^^0^"^""*"^1!  Ch'rlat.  Mor.,L  I 
We  iwels  In  our  youth  begin  In  gladness : 
But  thereof  come  In  the  end  dMrwwnViscu  and  madness. 
M'ordjirorM,  Resolution  and  Independence,  at.  7. 

-Syn.  Desperation,  etc.  (see  despair),  dtecuurageuienl, 

melani'holy,  gloom. 

despondent  (des-non'dent),  a.  [<  1*.  despon- 
den(t-)s,  opr.  of  despoudere,  despond :  see  de- 
spond, r.j  Losing  courage;  falling  into  dejec- 
tion; depressed;  spiritless. 

A  man  might  lie  despondmt  had  he  spent  a  lifetime  on 
a  UlRkult  task  without  a  gleam  of  encouragement. 

Jerwu.  Pol  Eron.,  II.  & 

despondently  (des-pon'dent-li),  adv.    In  a  de- 


8.  To  vex;  offend;  spite. 


[Uare.] 

um,  with  bis  wife  Rhea,  fled  by 
town  on  Are,  to  despite  Bacchus. 

despite  (des-pif  ),prep.    [Short  for  in  despite 
of:  aov despite,*,.)  In despit* of ;  notwithstand- 
ing.  Bee  in  desjnte  of,  under  desjnte,  n. 
lint  nrrhwyfea,  eser  In  their  violence, 
Kerse  aa  a  llcre  lor  to  make  alt  ray. 
They  haf.  derate  and  auayne  conscience, 
Ibl  nut  of  pride  Uieyre  horny*  cast  away. 

/'olifKVtt  furrMS,  etc-  (cil.  FumirallX  p.  is. 

vigor  will  almost  alnujs  strtigglv  Into 
Ats  Impedimenta. 
Jkfarir.  Fuller,  Woman  in  UHh  Cent.,  p.  49. 

Faith  held  last,  despit.  the  plucking 
Crairniiw,  fling  and 


The  Dom  schaUe  begynne.  auche  boars  as  oars  Lord  do- 
acende.1  to  Uc Ho  and  itisjwglrd  IU 

MandteitU,  TtstoI*.  p.  Hi. 

3.  To  deprive  by  spoliation;  strip  by  force; 
plunder;  bereave:  with  of:  as,  to  despoil  one 
of  his  goods  or  of  honors. 

The  earl  of  March,  following  the  plain  path  which  hi* 
father  had  trodden  out,  despvUM  Henry  the  father  and 
Edward  the  sou  l«ilh  e/ their  live*  and  their  klngdnma. 

RaUigK  Hist.  World.  Prcl.,  p.  It 
Waited  with  hellish  rancour  Imminent 
To  Intercept  thy  way,  or  aend  thee  back 
Despoil  ii  of  Innocence,  a/  faith,  e/  bliss  ! 

Milton,  P.  U.  lr_  ill. 

3.  To  strip;  divest;  undress:  used  absolutely 
or  With  «/   [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

lie  had 

That  wommen  sholdc  dispoiten  hir  ryght  there. 

CAoucer,  Clerk  *  Tale,  L  SIS. 


He  thus  dtsyondttUlt  i 


p.  819. 


desponder  (des-pon'der), ». 

I  am  no  despomirr  In  my  nature. 

desponding  (iles-pon'ding),  p.  a.  Oiv*-u  to  or 
caused  by  despondency;  despondent. 

There  la  no  surer  remedy  far  superstitious  and  despomd- 
intj  weakness  than, . .  .  when  we  nave  dime  our  own  part*, 
to'commlt  all  cbearfully,  for  Um  reat,  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  Heaven.  Sir  It.  L  hstranye. 

despondingly  (des-pon'ding-li),  ade.  In  a  de- 
sponding manner;  with  dejection  of  spirits. 

Swift,  without  *  penny  In  his  purse,  was  despondinyty 
okillg  out  of  his  window  to  gape  away  the  lime. 


'saj),  n.  [Aa despvntate  + 


And  d*t)H»Als<l  hym  <•(  alle  by*  clnthrs  In  to 
ffoly  Rood  (E.  E.  T. 


•rtc. 
16*. 


book,  I.  190. 
sea,  despite  the  storms  and 


Stedntan,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  12S. 
■  Syn.  yo(sn'fA«taiufiit(?,  In  spits  of,  DtspUn.  See  nof- 
tWrLriTisffi'Kvr. 

despiteful  (des-plt'fnl),  a.  [Formerly  often 
spelled,  erroneously,  dexpightful ;  <  despite  + 
•ful,  1.  Hence  by  apheresis  spiteful.]  Full  of 
despite  or  spite;  malicious;  spiteful:  as,  aoV- 
spiteful  enemy.    [Bare  ] 

Backbiters,  hater*  of  Cod,  <tesjnle/<U  .proud  hoaater*. 

Horn.  I.  SO. 

Wrinkled  face  for  looks  delightful, 
Miall  acttua'lit  the  llume  despiteful. 

lA'lfe  (Arber  s  Eng.  tlarner,  I.  ir.). 

despitcfully  (des-ptt'ful-i),  adr.  With  despite; 
maliciously ;  viciously. 

Pray  for  them  which  dtspile/vlly  use  you  and  persecute 
you.  MsL  V.  M. 

despitefolness  (dcs-pit'ful-nes),  n.  Malice; 
ill  will ;  malignity. 

Let  as  eiamlne  him  with  dripiletultvss  ami  torture, 
that  we  know  his  meekness,  and  iirovc  his  patience. 

Wimlom,  11.  HI. 

dis-pit'e-ns),  a. 


despiteous,  dispiteous 


!  UUI 

Jferfin  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  iiL  i61 
o  **^rcly  wounded,  none  were  slain. 
The  surgeons  soon  drsj-ud  d  them  of  their  arms. 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure,  anil  some  with  charms. 

sVinicn,  Pal.  and  Arc 

dospollt  (des-ttoll'),  n.  [<  despoil,  r.]  Spoil; 
plunder;  spoliation. 

My  bouse*  lie.  by  the  oversight,  desfmit,  and  evil  hehav. 
low  of  each  as  I  did  trust.  In  ruin  ami  decay.  WiJeev. 

despoller  (des-poi'ler),  n.  One  who  despoils  or 
strips  by  forco;  a  plunderer. 

Henry  VIII..  tbe  foutnlrrof  Ihe  reformation  In  this  conn- 
try,  and  tbe  despoHtr  of  the  clergy. 

J'elre,  KcUectlon*.  p.  ». 

despoilment  (des-poil'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  de- 
spoillement,  depoillemcnt,  F.  drpouillement  =  Pr. 
nespoillament,  despulhament ;  tutdexpoil  +  -menf.] 
The  act  of  despoiling;  a  plundering,  llolt- 
IsHIM 

despoliation  (des-po-li-a'shnn),  n.  [<  OF.  rfc- 
gjwtuitimi,  <  LL.  despoliatio(u-),  <  1^  despoliare, 
pp.  de'spoUatus,  despoil:  see  despoil.  r.J  The 
act  of  despoiling,  stripping,  or  plundering, 
despond  (des-pond'),  r.  i.  [<  U.  despoudere,  give 
up,  yield  (with  or  without  hsiiwmim,  courage), 
lose  courage,  despair,  despond;  also  (with  de- 
Inteusive)  promise,  pledge;  <  de,  away.  +  */jon- 
tlert;  promise :  see  sponsor,  sjmuite.  Cf.  roiyowo!.] 
To  lose  heart,  resolution,  or  hope;  be  cast 
down;  be  depressed  or  dejected  in  mind. 

Hie  Pilgrims  then.  ■Specialty  lliriitian,  liegan  to  uV 
fjK»id,  ami  looked  this  way  ami  that,  but  could  Slid  no 
way  by  which  to  escape  the  lllter. 

ion  van.  lllgrlm's  ProgrvM,  p.  510. 
Other*  depress  their  own  mind*  [snd|  despond  at  the 
first  dlllk-ulty.  J.oelte. 
The  men  wh,i  lah-iur  and  diirest  tiling*  most 
WlU  be  much  Spier  to  derpond  than  boast. 

■  Verse,  I.  168. 


looking  out  of  his 

desponsaget  (dea-pon 
•age.]  Betrothal 

Ethelliert  .  .  .  went  peaceablie  to  King  »Sa  for  de, 
sarre  of  AUUlrid,  Ida  daughter.        fme.  Martyrs,  p.  las. 

desponsatet  (des-pon'sat),  r.  t.   [<  L.  despox- 

Stttus,  pp.  of  desjtonsare  ( >  It.  disposare  =  rip.  P(t. 
desposttr),  betroth,  intensive  of  dtspomtere.  pp. 
desponsus,  promise  to  give :  see  »pouse  and  dt- 
sjtond,  e.]  To  betroth.  Coekeram. 
desponsationr  (des-pon-sa'&hon),  ».  [<  LL. 
df*]wnsatio(n-).  <  L.  de.tf>OH»a)e,  betroth:  see 
despoHsate.]   A  betrothing. 

For  all  this  dispensation  of  her  I  Maryl.  according  to  the 
desire  of  her  parent*,  and  the  cuvtom  of  the  nation,  she 
had  not  set  one  step  toward  the  consummation  ,4  brr  roar- 
risge.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  le3S).  t.  St. 

desponsoryt  (des-pon'sv-ri),  n.  [<  Lift  despon- 
sor,  one  who  betroths,  <  I<.  dtspondere,  pp.  de- 
sponsus, betroth.  Bee  rfc*i«m«tiff.]  A  written 
betrothal.  HorcewfcT. 

despot  (des'pot),  n.  [Formerly  also  despots;  = 
D.  despoot  -  -  O.  Dan.  Bw.  desjnit,  <  OF.  rfcsjwf. 
despogt,  F.  despots}  =  Bp.  despota  =r  Pg.  despota 
—  It.  despota,  desjioto,  <  ML.  des}tola,  detpotus, 
<  Or.  dtffxorijr,  a  master,  lord,  ruler,  appar.  orig. 
comp.,  <  Sea-,  origin  unknown,  +  "rone,  later 
r6ate,  husband,  orig.  master,  =  Skt.  jxifi,  lord, 
=  Lith.  ;>ai*i«,  lord,  —  L.  jwfis,  able,  cf.  1ft  po- 
tent t-pt,  strong,  potent:  see  }>otent.  posse.]  1. 
An  absolute  ruler;  one  who  govern*  according 
to  his  own  will,  under  a  recognixed  right  or  cus- 
tom, but  uncontrolled  by  constitutional  restric- 
tions or  the  wishes  of  his  subjects ;  a  sovereign 
who  is  himself  theoretically  the  source  of  all 
law. 

Tii  •  case  of  Pausanias  and  other  inch  case*  were  re- 
garded hy  the  f 

dency  t ' 

Til 
pot,  I 


H.  Snnwr,  Prin.  of  SocloL.  I  250. 


Xi  til 


fi  king  was  not  an  arbitr 
Ign  tmund  by  oaths,  laws,  polh 
lieccaslUe*,  over  which  they  had  some  control, 

-  nut.  1  sea. 


tr»ryih» 
k-tes,  *Bd 
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Hono« — 9.  A  tyrant;  an  oppressor;  on«  who 
or  a  body  which  exercises  lawful  power  tyran- 
nically or  oppressively,  aa  either  sovereign  or 
master. 

A  despot  la  the  individual  or  claaa  In  who**  favour  anil 
forwbusebcncfll  s"ch  a  government  Is  carried  on,  AoVw- 
pat  mar  thus  Include  any  number  of  pecsnnt  from  unity 
upward  —  from  a  monarch  to  a  moti.    I'taaVni  Kneyc 

3.  An  honorary  title  of  the  Byzantine  emperor*, 
afterward  of  members  of  t  heir  families,  and  then 
eonf  erred  as  a  title  of  office  on  vassal  rulers  and 
governors:  as,  the  despots  of  Epirus. 

Falcolugus  was  both  by  tho  palriarke  and  the  young  em- 
peror honored  with  the  title  of  the  drn-M,  another  step 
Em  the  empire.  Knotla,  Hi.L  Turk*,  p.  IIS  (t>rd  MS.). 
»Syn.  AulocTat,  dictator, 
despotat  {des'pot-«t),  a.  [<  F.  despotat;  <  des- 
pot +  -ate*.]  Government  by  a  despot;  the 
territory  governed  by  a  despot.  See  deqwt,  3. 
[Hare.] 

The  absence  of  all  feudal  organltallon  ...  gave  the  d'9- 
t  of  Epinis  a  Itjisntlne  type. 

Pinion,  Medieval  U  recce  and  TrebUond,  vL  |  1. 


n.   An  obsolete  form  of  despot. 


Aaac 


despotist  (des'pot-isO,  «.  [<  despot  +  -*»'•! 
Ono  who  supports  or  who  is  in  favor  of  despot- 
ism. [Rare.] 

I  mint  become  aa  thorough  a  d/#r*Wsf  and  lmprrlsU»t 
»»  MrailarJ  himself.  Kingdey,  Ufe,  II.  on. 

despotize  (des'pot-Iz),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  des- 
poiled, ppr.  despotiang.  [=  F.  despotiser  ;  as 
despot  +  -irr.j  To  be  a  despot ;  act  the  purt 
of  a  despot ;  be  despotic. 

despotocracy  (des-po-tok'ra-si),  w.  [<  Gr. 
dfOTroTw,  despot,  +  -Kpttna,  i  spartii;  govern: 
see  -eraey. ]  Government  by  a  despot ;  des- 
potism as  a  principle  of  government.  [Rare.] 


destination 


Ifitoted  In  Pint  iVare/a  SOInn  Iteian,  p.  100. 

Desaert-serrloa,  the  dishes,  plates,  etc.,  «scd  In  serving 
deaeert. 

dessert-spoon  (de-zert'spfin),  b.  A  spoon  inter- 
mediate in  size  between  a  table-spoon  and  a 
tea-spoon,  used  for  eating  dessert. 

dessiatine,  dessyatine  (des'ya-tin), n.  [<  Russ. 
dtsyatina,  a  measure  of  land  (see  def.),  lit.  a 
t»  nth,  <  detyati  =  E.  ten,  q,  v.  J  A  Russian  land 
measure  equal  to  2.702  English  acres.  Also 
written  detiatine,  dessatine,  and  (Latinized) 
dessatina,  and,  improperly,  deciatiue. 

Tho  right  of  personal  vote  belongs  to  those  who  posseta 
lot)  male  serfs,  or  300  drunatine*  of  ground.  Brougham. 


Desputotruey,  tile  wont  institution  of  the  middle  agei 
the  leprtwy  of  aociety,  came  over  the  water;  the 
lve.1  the  priest,  tho 


ti*k ),  <  Gr.  Armorixie,  of  a  lord  or  despot,  <  de- 
o-ArtK,  a  lord,  despot:  see  drs/iot.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  despot  or  despotism ; 
j;  tyrannical: 
tiapotic  government  or  power , 


We  may  am  In  a  neighbouring  _ 
queneea  of  having  a  aVeptrtei  prince.  Addisvn. 

In  a  barbarous  age  the  Imagination  exercises  a  lirsrxifie 
power.  Naeavlay,  l>ryden. 

Despotic  monarchy.    See  mi-nnrrli  v.  =870.  Autocratic, 
Imperious.  dictatorial, 
despotically  fdes-pot'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  a  despot- 
io  manner;  with  unlimited  power;  arbitrarily. 

Alike  ill  Hindu  and  in  Russian  village-communities  we 
group  of  habitations,  each  davotiealty  ruled  by  a 
J.  PUkr.  Amer.  I'd].  Ideas,  p.  41. 


i  noble  the  king. 

Thevdur*  Parker,  Works,  V.  362. 

despumata  (d£-*pu'mat  or  des'pfl.m&t),  r. ; 
pret..  and  pp.  despumated,  ppr.  despumaUna. 
[<  L.  despumatut,  pp.  of  dexpnmare  (>  F.  de- 
tpumer  =  Sp.  despumar  =  It.  dltpumare),  skim 
off,  deposit  a  frothy  matter,  <  de,  off,  +  spu- 
mare,  foam,  <  npuma,  foam:  see  spun*.]  I. 
intrant.  To  throw  off  impurities;  froth;  form 
froth  or  scum ;  clarify.  [Rare.] 

That  discharge  Is  a  benefit  to  the  constitution,  and  will 
help  It  the  sooner  and  faster  to  dVrjitiittare  and  purify,  and 
so  to  get  into  perfect  good  health. 

a.  Cheynt,  English  Malady,  p.  304. 

II.  trans.  To  throw  off  in  froth.  [Rare.] 


D.  Jf.  ratface,  Ruasl 

the  riteu 
.the yield  peril 

Xalnrt,  XXX.  396. 


li.  Ms. 
f  pro* 


deapoticalness  (des-pot'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  despotic ;  absolute  or  arbitrary 
authority. 

despoticon  (des-pot'i-kon),  «.  [<  Gr.  itoiroriarfc 
<sc.  eufia,  body),  the  Lord's  body  (the  name  be- 
ing given  by  'specialization  to  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  host ),  neut.  of  it  jr»r«ilr,  of  the  Lord, 
of  a  lord  or  despot :  see  despotic]  In  the  C'ojitie 
Ck.,  the  central  part  of  the  corban  or  oblate, 
occupying  the  intersection  of  the  upright  and 
transverxe  pieces  of  the  cross  marked  upon  it. 
The  deaputicon  Itaelf  is  divided  by  a  crxas  Into  four  dlvl- 
•loiis,  the  whole  oblate  containing  sixteen.  Also  idmUcan 
and  tpmtdicvn. 

Tlie  ITtcat  .  .  .  dipt  the  «f<»j«vie«»  In  the  chalice. 

J.  M.  SmU,  Eastern  Church,  L  621. 

despotism  (des'pot-izm),  n.    [=  F.  dcs/iotume 

—  Sp.  Fg.  detpotitmo  as  It.  dcupotixmo  =  D.  dn- 
potie,  daipotutmiu  —  G.  dc*poti*mw>  —  Iran,  dc*- 
fdHtmtm  Sw.  despotitm  :  as  denpot  +  )  1. 
Absolute  power;  authority  unlimited  ami  un- 
controlled by  constitutional  restrictions,  and 
depending  only  on  the  will  of  the  prince :  as, 
the  denpoUtm  of  Louis  XIV. 

We  am  ready  to  wonder  Uiat  tho  best  gifts  are  tho  most 
sparingly  boaWwed,  and  rashly  b.  conclude  that  dtiyotam 
t*  the  decree  of  heaven,  because  by  far  the  largest  purt  of 
the  world  lies  liound  In  its  fetters.    A  uses,  Works,  1 1.  Sis. 

(Cmar  Borgia]  tolerated  within  tlie  sphere  of  hit  Iron 
aVrjKirunn  no  plunderer  oroppnwir  but  himself. 

Jfaciiuiiry,  Machlarelll. 

S.  An  arbitrary  government ;  tlie  rolo  of  a  des- 
pot; absolutism;  autocracy. 

Roman  Republic,  .  .  .  after  attaining 
j(  power,  passed,  seemingly  under  tlie 
tiulo  causes,  into  a  military  detyotum. 

CulAova,  Works,  I.  Hi. 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Dio- 
as  a  pure  and  absolute  deennf. 
Stillt,  SUM.  Med.  1IUL,  p.  S3. 

3.  Figuratively,  absolute  power  or  controlling 
influence. 

Such  is  the  dupatlm  of  the  Imaginutlou  over  uncultl. 
rated  minds.  Jfaenxfay. 

—  Syn.  1.  J>r#rMfiViii.  Tyranny,  Aultrrac}/,  Abtolutitm. 
All  these  words  imply  alisoluio  power,  ryrnnw^  is  tlie 
abuse  of  absolute  power,  legal  or  usurped,  and  Implies 
oppression.  Dtrpotim,  in  IU  earlier  and  still  frruuent 
meaning,  does  not  necessarily  Imply  either  regard  or  dlarv. 
ganl  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  suhjeet ;  but  there  la  also  a  ten- 
dency bi  give  It  easentislly  the  same  meaning  as  fyrnNty, 
using  ttmdutitm  or  au/oceaey  where  ui  unfavorable  meaii- 
llig  is  not  intended.    See  epprranon. 

The  cruelty  and  Inhumanity  which  flonrished  In  tlie 
[Roman)  republic,  professing  freedom,  found  a  natural 
home  under  the  emperors  -  the  high  priests  of  aVspofim, 
Sumntr,  urationa,  1.  215. 

Is  there  any  tyranny  anywhere  equal  to  that  which  a 
savage  ruler  eierclx-s  up.ni  his  «ul.j.<-u.  with  abject  sub- 
nilssl.in  on  their  part,  In  enforcing  the  sacred  "customs" 
of  the  tribal  MaudHry,  Body  and  Will,  p.  176. 


They  were  thrown  off  and  dctpumaied  upon  the  isrscr 
emunctory  and  open  glands. 

«.  CActme,  English  Malady,  p.  340. 

daapumation  (dos-pu-ma'sh'.m),  n.  [=  F.  oV»- 
pHmutwn  =  Sp.  <Tr*pumaci'*n,  (  LL.  (U'sjtHma- 
ti<t(n-),  <  Is,  de*pumare,  skim  off:  seerfrsptisMfe.] 
The  rising  of  exerementitious  matter  to  tho 
surface  of  a  liquor  in  the  form  of  froth  or  scum ; 

a  scumming.  destinablvf  fdeg'ti-na-bli) 

desauarrlA^(des-kwi'm»t),  ^.^.;  pret.  and  pp.    „lft^r    raascrr.  " 


Baj,  per  acre. 

It  Is  sinL 
ductlve  forest  in 
is  greater. 

desaus  (de-sQ'),  n.  [F.  de«$tu,  soprano,  lit.  up- 
per part,  noun  use  of  dettnt,  over,  upon,  <  'ic, 
from,  +  »*#,  over,  upon,  <  L.  wis,  occasional 
contr.  of  tursnm,  above,  up,  upward,  eontr.  o( 
'fwfrrorstim,  <  tub,  below,  +  rorirum.  orlg.  neut. 
pp.  of  tertere,  turn;  cf.  sso-eer-f.]  The  French 
name  for  topro.no,  formerly  used  also  by  Eng- 
lish musicians. 

destancet,  «.   An  obsolete  form  of  ditUinre. 
destemper  (des-tem'per),  r.  and  n.  See  dittem- 

pcT2. 

destint,  n.  [<  OF.  dettint,  f.,  destiny,  end, 
rf»fin,  m.,  F.  <f«H»  (=  Pr.  cfesfi  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
dttfino),  destination,  intention,  <  nVjirJsrT,  des- 
tine: see  tiwfinr.  Cf.  rlorfin,.)  Destiny:  as, 
"the  adamantine  band/'  MartUm. 

destinablet  (des'ti-mvbl),  a.  f ME.,  <  OF.  defi- 
nable, <  det finer,  destine:  see aettine  and  ->/!.>'•.  J 
Determinable  by  fate  or  destiny ;  fated. 

aVetywiM*. 

Ckauctr,  Uoethlua,  It.  prose  a 


desquamated,  ppr.  detqmimating,  [<  L.  tietqua- 
matut,  pp.  of  rfcssv/iiamiirc  ( >  F.  riesuM/imrr),  scale 
off,  <  de,  off,  +  squama,  scale.]  To  scale  off : 
peel  off;  exfoliate;  be  shed,  cast,  or  molted 
in  tho  form  of  scales  or  flakes. 

Tlie  cuticle  now  begins  to  ifes.ruannH<. 

5.  /'f«»i«e,  IHseaass  of  the  Skin. 

desquamation  (des-kwS-ma'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
r/f  tquHituttwni ;  as  deMquamote  +  -ion,"]  The  pro- 
cess of  desquamating;  a  scaling  or  exfoliation, 
as  of  skin  or  bone;  especially,  separation  of 
the  epidermis  in  wales  or  patches:  a 
result  of  certain  diseases,  a 
The  separation  of  the  cuticle  In 
—  In  one  word,  tfejotreimi/ien. 

.Sir  T.  Walton,  Lectures  on  Phytic,  xL 

desquamative  (des-kwain'n-tiv),  a.  [<  desqua- 
mate +  -Irr.]  Relating  to,  consisting  in,  »r  par- 
taking of  the  chnractcr  of  dcsquatnutioii.  D«- 
sq urinative  nephritis,  a  nephritis  in  which  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  urinary  tubules  and  MalpUjhian  bodies  is  shed 
to  a  greater  or  lets  extent. 

desquamatory  (des-kwam'a-to-ri),  a.  and  h.  [< 
desquamate  +  -»ru.~\  I.  a. "Relating  to  desqua- 
mation; desquamative. 

II.  m.  PI.  dr.tquamatorie*  (-riz).  In  surtj.,  a 
kind  of  trerum  formerly  used  for  re.moving  the 
laminio  of  exfoliated  Inuies. 

dess  (de»),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.,  also  dn*»;  < 
led.  den  a  heap,  mound  (in  conin.  hey-des,  a 
hay-stack>.]  1.  A  portion  cut  from  a  hay- 
stack with  a  hay-knife  for  immediate  use. — a. 
The  portion  of  a  sheaf  or  lot  of  grain  or  of  a 
stack  of  hay  which  is  left  when  a  part  is  re- 
moved for  use. 

dess  (des),  e.  f,  [E.  dial,  and  Sc..  <  dess,  n.]  1. 
To  lay  close  toirether;  pile  in  order. —  2.  To  cut 
(a  section  of  hay)  from  a  stack.  Halliieell. 

deasot,  w.  [  M  t'.'des,  dene,  deis,  a  dais:  see  dais,'] 
Aa  obsolete  form  of  dais. 

And  nest  to  her  sate  goodly  Shami  fasUiesae, 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  upreare, 
JJe  ever  once  d]d  looke  up  from  her  rfe»e. 

Sptmer,  t.  Q  ,  IV.  x.  60. 

dessert  (de-zert'or -serf'), n.  [Sometimes  spell- 
ed desert;  <  OF.  dessert,  F.  dessert,  dessert,  < 
desserr-ir,  clear  the  table,  <  det-,  de-,  away,  + 
servir,  serve:  see  serve.]  A  service  of  fruits 
and  sweetmeats  at  the  close  of  a  repast;  the 
last  course  at  table :  in  the  United  States  often 
used  to  include  pies,  puddings,  and  other  sweet 
dishes. 

At  your  dessert  bright  pewter  comes  loo  late. 
When  your  first  course  waa  well  serv'd  up  in  plate. 

r.  Kiug,  Art  of  Cookery. 


<  destine  +  -«/.] 
by  destiny; 


destinAlt(de9'ti-nal),a 
Pertaining  to  destiny ; 
fated. 

But  I  as*  yif  ther  be  any  liberie  of  fre  wll.  In  this  ordre 
of  causes  that  clyven  thus  togidere  In  himself,  or  elles 
I  wolde  If  that  the  drttynal  cheyne  constrcy  tilth  tile  niov. 
yngesof  Ulecoragesuf  men.  CAuucer,  Boethius,  v.  prose  L 

destlnatet  (dcs'ti-nal),  e.  f.  [<  L.  dettinatus,  pp. 
of  rftjrttitrtre,  destine:  see  destine.]   To  design 
or  appoint;  destine. 
A  destructive  Hod,  to  create  our  souls,  and  drtliisar* 

ik  tt,  eternal  dsmnatiiui. 

/.•'•!*•".  Anal,  of  Mel.,  p.  «5i 
th  branches  of  cyprene :  a  tree 
1  to  the  dead.  Sand yt,  Travallcs,  p.  OS. 

Birds  are  dettinated  to  fly  among  the  branches  of  trees 
and  buslies.  iwv,  Works  of  t'reation. 


destlnatet  (dos'ti-nit),  a.  f<  L.  rfc.i/r««?f<««,  pp. : 
see  tho  verb.]  Appointed;  destined;  deter- 
mined. 


Ve  are  tfrsfimife  to  another  dwelling  than  here  on  earth. 
J.  Bradford,  Lettert  (Park<r  Soc-.,         II.  S3. 

destination  (des-ti-nft'shon),  n,  [<  OF.  dc.ifi- 
sfldon,  destiuaeion,  F.  dtttinattou  =  Pr.  desti- 
nacio  =  Sp.  destinaeum  =  Pg.  destmacdo  =  It. 
dettinafloHe,  <  L.  <fe»finofio(«-),  <  destiuare,  pp. 
dr 'tin a  tut,  destine:  see  destine.]  1.  The  act  of 
destining  or  appointing;  appointment;  desig- 
nation. 

Itesigned  by  nature  .  ,  .  for  tike  propagation  of  the  spe- 
cies :  which  iiiutiita/ten  ,  ,  .  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
ordained by  the  author  of  mankind  for  the  continuation 
of  1L  Boyli,  Works,  V.  t23. 

2.  The  purpose  for  which  anything;  is  intended 
or  appointed;  end  or  ultimate  design  ;  prede- 
termined object  or  use:  as,  every  animal  is 
fitted  for  its  destination. 

The  passag.a  thrtmgh  which  spirits  arc  conveyed  to  the 
mcnil»-r»,  being  almost  Inrtnlte.  and  each  of  them  drawn 
through  so  many  meanders,  It  Is  wonderful  Hint  they 
should  perform  their  regular  rfesfinu/ioiu  Willi. .ut  losing 
their  way.  Glaiirme,  Seep.  Set 

3.  Tho  place  to  which  a  thing  is  appointed  or 
directed ;  the  predetermined  end  of  a  journey, 
vovage,  or  course  of  transmission;  goal:  as.  the 
ship's  destination  was  unknown ;  thu  destination 
of  aletterorpackago. — 4.  In  Scots  fnsr,  a  term, 
generally  speaking  applied  to  the  series  of  heirs 
called  to  the  succession  of  heritable  or  mova- 
ble property,  by  the  provision  of  the  law  or  title, 
or  bv  the  will  of  the  proprietor:  but  usually  ap- 
plied iu  a  more  limited  sense  to  a  nomination 
of  successors  iu  a  certain  order,  regulated  by 
the  will  of  the  proprietor. -Byn.  S.  Purpose,  inteo- 
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destine 

•due  (des'tin),  r.  t. ;  prat  and  pp.  destinedl 
ppr.  rfe»tinind.  [<  ME.  rfewfcneii,  desfeyncii,  <  OF. 
tlestiiter,  F.  destiner  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  destinar  =  It. 
deslinare,  <  L.  tlestinare,  make  fast,  establish, 
determine,  design,  intend,  destine,  appar.  <  tie- 
intensive  +  VMn-ari ,  an  assumed  form,  <  *tare, 
stand:  see  stand.]  1.  To  Bet  apart, ordain,  or 
appoint  to  a  use,  purpose,  office,  or  place. 
The  rain  conns  down.  It  comes  without  our  call, 

ws  well  Itt  destined  place. 
Jane*  Very,  Poeine,  p.  87. 

r  to  mo  the  triumph  of  those 
t  gallows  ami  the  quarterlng- 
Macaulaff,  Nugent •  Iluuptlro. 
What  filter  use 
Was  ever  husbands  money  destined  tot 

Bromiiyi,  Ring  and  Hook,  IL  1». 

S.  To  appoint  or  predetermine  unalterably,  as 
by  a  divine  decree ;  doom ;  devote. 

And  make*  u*  with  reflective  Tronbl*  ten 
Thm  ill  U  datiud,  which  we  fancy  free 
Prior,  8  • 
We  tire  decreed, 
Rcserrod,  and  destined  to  eternal  woo. 

uuton,  p.  l.,u.  icq. 

Sot  enjoyment  ami  not  sorrow 
I*  oar  i/M'meti  end  or  war. 

/xawMlM,  Psalm  of  Life. 
sjSjb.  To  Intend,  mark  out.  ooiueersle,  dedicate,  decree, 

(des-ti-na'rit),  «.    [After  M.  Des- 
of  diadochito  from  Vise  in 


[<  doifiny  +  -(«».]    places  In  Ireland. 


[<  destiny  +  -iff,] 
Imp.  Diet.  [Rare.] 


tints.)    A  variety 
Belgium. 

destinlsm  (dcVti-ninn),  n. 
Fatalism.  E.  I).  [Bare.] 
destinist  (des'ti-nist),  n. 
A  believer  In  destiny, 
destiny  (dee'ti-ni),  «.;  pi. 'destinies  (-nix)."  [< 
ME.  destynte,  derstenye,  destenee,  destene,  distyne, 
<  OF.  rfotft'ww,  F.  destinee  =  Pr.  destinada  =  It. 
dtitinata,  <  ML.  as  if  "tiestinata,  destiny,  prop, 
pp.fem.of  L.rfwfinare, destine:  seedegtise-.]  1. 
An  irresistible  tendency  of  certain  events  to 
come  about  by  force  of  predetermination,  what- 
ever efforts  may  be  made  to  prevent  them  j  over- 
ruling necessity ;  fate. 

On  momlay  by  guode  dieiyne  we  shall  mere  alle  to  go 
tuw  arte  Clarence,  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  UL  fcai 

You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  Instrument  this  lower  world 
And  what  Is  in  't>  the  nerer-surfelted  sea 
Ilalh  caned  to  belch  up.      SJuit.,  Tempest.  UL  *. 
With  the  stoleks  they  |tbe  Turks)  attribute  all  accident* 
■  at  birth. 

Sandys,  Trarallcs,  p.  *&. 


What*  er  betides,  by  destiny  t\»  don 
And  better  hear  like  men  than  vainly  seek  to  shun. 

Drydtn,  Pat  and  Arc.,  L  2*8. 

S.  That  which  is  predetermined  and  sure  to 

come  true. 

The  kith  that  he*  comnie  fro  or  bee  com  till, 

lice  shall  In  doluell  [buried]  A  ded  sa  deelenie  fallea. 

Alisaunder  of  .sjocerfwiw  (E.  K.  T.  S.).  L  HMO. 


of  any  pen 
;  lot;  luck: 


3.  That  which  is  to 
thing  In  the  future ; 
in  the  plural. 

Sow  wot  I  ncucr  In  this  world  of  wham  y  am  come, 
lie  w  list  deafen*  me  Is  dlst,  but  god  do  hla  wilte ! 

■  Ofvsm  o/ Pattern  (E.  E.  T.  B.\  L  311. 

As  a  Fish  cannot  live  out  of  Water,  no  more  was  It  In 
the  Destiny  of  this  King  IStepheu]  to  live  out  of  Trouble. 

Raker,  Chronicle*,  p.  SI. 
The  ifesfinui*  of  the  human  race  were  staked  on  tbe 
same  cast  with  the  freedom  of  the  English  people. 

Jfocauiap. 

The  revolutions  In  F.nglsnd  conld  not  but  affect  the  des- 
tinies of  the  colonies,  lta<vr<\ft.  Hist  V.  *.,  I.  19S. 

4.  [co».]  pi.  In  classical  myth.,  the  Fates  or 
Pares?;  the  powers  supposed  to  preside  over 
human  life.    Bee  fate. 

Destinies  do  cut  bis  thread  of  Ufa.   .KKnk.,  Pericles,  L  *. 

luauv  ran  ■  MMtert,  wirt>«,  raiikt  01  ran. 

The  *TV*f         I  hope,  hare  pointed  oat 
Our  «nU  alike,  thai  thou  inajrt  die  fur  lore, 
Tlioiitfh  nut  fur  we. 

iSuim.  amU  Fi,  KlDfC  mi  l  No  Klnjj,  tv.  1 
Manifest  destiny,  that  which  clearly  appears  livnt  .m  .i  to 
come  lo  ps\B )  a  f  uiart*  Mate,  erudition,  or  event  which  ttn 
Jw  fnreaeeii  ».th  certainty,  or  U  rricarxlcd  aa  Ineritaiilc, 
Thl*  phrtue  htu  bvvti  much  used  In  American  politics, 
s  i'h'i  i ni I v  KvtMJiit  the  time  of  the  Uexfcan  war.  hy  those 
whi'ltrlU-ved  that  the  l^tlt^lSUtea  were  deatfocd  111  lime 
to  <k«  upy  tlie  entire  conUnrnl. 

TNf  mftnif't?  Jrjftn*/  of  the  "  Anrfo-Raxon  "  rare  and  the 
h<ut  tlluirtvattsiii*  <i(  our  cuunlry  are  faroarite  Upplca  wltli 
Kourth-of-July  orntairs,  IhiI  tttvy  are  n<>ne  tht*  leaa  inter- 
eatim>'  on  that  ai  routit  when  ttti,*ttlr  frjt  fruiu  the  point  of 
view  of  the  historian.  J,  i  iL-  Amur.  Kit.  I  ■  <*,  p.  lot 
=  Syn.  /VWiny,  F<U4,  Dm***.  Fn*t  Is  strouirer  than  dt§* 
tmv  and  less  the  apfHMnUtMtnt  of  a  pvt-sona!  kieinjc  or  oth- 
er  ..U.,,nlWe  but  Jb«wort* 

1      "*      m  *  i*i»i»«j'jij  M '  "  "  "  ; 
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No  man  of  woman  bom, 
or  brave,  can  shun  his  <£**( ins-. 

ffrjHusl,  Iliad.  vL 
Love  la  not  In  our  choice,  hot  In  our /ate. 

Dryden,  Vol.  and  Are.,  I.  328, 
In  the  midst  of  Its  revels  (Uie  Clreek  world]  treinble<l  at 
the  thought  of  thcduoin  thai  was  .lualtlug  It :  d.npalr  «  *s 
Faiikstfths  World,  p.  17!. 

(deg-tit'e-Snt),  a.  [<  h.  detlitu. 
en{t-)»,  ppr. of  rf«wfit«er«,  forsake ;  improp.  uswl 
in  sense  of  'wanting':  see  darfifufc]  Want- 
ing; deficient. 

When  any  condition  .  .  .  U  demtitatnt  or  wantUig,  tha 
duty  itaelf  falla.   Jtr.  Taylor,  Ductur  Dubitantium,  1. 4*0. 

deatitnta  (des'U-tut),  r.  t  [<  L,  destitute, 
pp.  of  i  In  tit  lure  (>  F.  denlitiur  —  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
dettituir  =  It.  datituire),  set  down,  put  a  why, 
leave  alone,  forsake,  abandon,  desert,  <  rfV, 
down,  away,  +  tlatuerc,  set,  put.  place,  <  slat ux, 
a  position:  see  statute,  ttate,  and  cf.  omsttftife-, 
tngftfufc]  It.  To  forsake;  desert;  abandon; 
leave  to  neglect. 

We  see  also  that  the  science  of  medicine,  if  It  l>e  desti- 
tuted and  forsaken  by  natural  phllueophy.  It  la  not  much 
better  than  an  empirical  practice. 

Baeon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  1st. 
It  is  the  sinfulleat  thing  in  the  world  to  forsake  or  dss- 
titvle  a  plantation  Irokwyl.  Beseem,,  PlanUtiona. 

S.  To  deprive,  aa  of  property,  preferment,  or 
office ;  divest :  used  absolutely  or  with  of.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

He  was  willing  to  part  with  his  places,  upon  hopes  not 

„  b.  dW  but  t„ 

I  hsv»  glwn  you  ...  the  amount  of  a  considerable 
none,  and  have  destituted  myself,  for  the  purpose  of 
realising-  It,  of  nearly  lour  times  t  lm  amount 

Shelley,  To  Godwin,  In  iMwden.  IL  323. 

3t.  To  disappoint. 

It  Is  good  In  all  cases  for  every  man  to  understand  not 
only  his  own  advantages,  but  also  bis  disadvantage*;  lest 
...  he  he  needlessly  offended  when  his  eipeclatlon  li 
destituted.  PttKertfjl,  AtbeomasUl.  p.  8. 

destitute  (des'ti-tut),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  rfrsfi- 
fufe  =  F.  destitui  =  Sp.  Pg.  tltstitvislo  =  It.  do- 
sfafsfo,  de»HMto,<.  L.  rfcgfifutW,  pp.  of  (fesfifscrc, 
forsake,  abandon,  desert:  see  df*Htute,  r.]  I, 
a.  1.  Deprived;  bereft;  under  complete  lack  or 
privation,  whether  of  what  has  been  lost  or  of 
what  has  never  been  possessed:  with  of:  as, 
de«f»f M te  of 'honor  or o/prudence ;  dettitute  of  the 
neceasariea  of  life. 

Of  all  places.  Sues  Is  tbe  most  d, stiu.tr  e/  every  thing 
that  the  esrth  produce*.  They  have  neither  water,  grass, 
corn,  Dor  any  sort  of  herb  or  tree  near  It. 

PixneU,  UescrlpUou  of  the  East,  1. 130, 

Totally  destitutt  o/  all  shadow  of  Influence.  Burke, 

Theni<N>n  .  .  .  has  withered  Into  a  dry,  vulcanic  cinder, 
destitute  tif  vtim  slid  air. 

Daman,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  »a 
S.  Without  means ;  indigent:  needy; 
the  family  haa  been  left  dattitute.  =Byn_  3. 
lesa  ncccMlbnu,  pinched,  dlstreasml. 

11.  n.  sinry.  and  i>f.  Ades  ' 
tttute  persons  collectively. 
He  w  111  regard  the  pray  er  of  the  destitute.     Pa.  dL  1*. 
this  poor  destitute, 

P.  St.  John,  Sermons  (tTST),  p.  22*. 

(des'tl-tfit-nes),  «.  The  stale  of 
being  destitute ;  destitution.  ."Hun.] 
destitution  (des-ti-tu'shon),  n.  [=  F.  destitu- 
tion sb  Sp.  destitution  —  Pg.  destituieAo  —  It. 
destituaone,  <  L.  <f>sfifsf>o(ii-),  a  forsaking,  <  de~ 
stituere,  forsake:  see  drsftfMfc]  1.  Depriva- 
tion ;  absence  of  anything  desired. 

I  sin  unhappy  —  thy  mother  and  thyself  at  a  distance 
from  me ;  and  what  can  compensate  for  suchsdratttiirion  t 

Sterne,  Letters,  »cL 
S.  Deprivation  of  office ;  dismissal ;  discharge 
See  destitute;  c,  2.  [Rare.] 

The  man  |the  unjust  stewsrdl  not  so  much  as  attempt 
lug  a  defence,  his  deetituturn  follows  :  "(live  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship :  J0,^™,  ""sjj""       J'JJ'J  i^*"^1  " 

3.  Deprivation 
poverty;  want. 

Left  In  so  great  destitution.  Hooker. 
=  8yn_  3.  Indigentt,  Penury,  etc  (see  ponr/ty);  privation, 
ill  it  1 1 

destO  (des'to),  adv.  (It.,  awaked,  lively,  ac- 
tive, brisk,  i  de-start,  awake,  rouse,  renew,  <  L. 
rfc,  off,  away,  +  gfnrc,  stand.]  In  a  sprightly 
in tinner:  a  direction  in  music, 
destraint,  r.  An  obsolete  form  of  distrain. 
destra  mano  (des'tra  mi'iiy).  [It.:  tfesfro, 
fern,  of  drstro,  <  L.  tlrjctrr,  right;  skiiio,  <  I<.  m<i- 
mk»,  hand:  see  dexter  and  b»«iiu<i/.]  In  msxi'c, 
the  right  hand:  in  plaiioforte-tnusie  used  ns  a 
directmn  over  a  passage  to  be  plaved  with  the 
right  hand.    Abbreviate  .If. 

e.   A  Middle  KngUsh  form  of  <fw- 


destxnet 

destrert,  »■  [ME.  destrtr,  destrtre,  datrrr,  < 
OF.  degrrirr,  rfwifreT  =  Pr.  rfesfrier  =  It.  rtegfrt- 
rYf,  drstriero,  <  ML.  tlexrtrarius.  a  war-horse  (»o 
called  because  led  at  the  right  hand  until  want- 
ed in  battle),  <  L.tt>jrf*r,  right  hand:  see  tier  fee.] 
A  war-horse. 


CAauyr,  Atr  Tbopas,  L  W. 
Aa  for  the  Duke,  we  left  him  on  foot,  an  enemy  aa  dan- 
gerous on  lutit  as  when  mounted  on  hi*  d'etrvr. 

E.  A.  tVwmas,  Normso  Conquest,  lit.  SSS. 

deBtriat,  r.  t.  A  Middle  English  form  of  destrog. 
destrier*. «.  See  destrer, 

destroy  (des-troi'),  r.  t,  [<  ME.  destroyem,  de- 
stroicn,  ticstruutm,  destrytm.  destruen,  destrien, 
distroytm.  eto.  (also  by  apheresta  stroptm:  see 
sfroy),  <  6F.  destrvire,  i\  detruire  =  Pr.  8p.  Pg. 
destruir  n  It.  destruire,  destruerc^  distruqgrre.  < 
L.  destrucrc,  pull  down,  ruin,  destroy,  <  at-  priv. 
+  gfrtKTf,  build :  see  sfmcfure,  construct,  in- 
struct, etc,  and  also  destruct,  destruction,  etc.] 
1.  To  pulldown ;  unbuild  (that  which  has  been 
built  or  constructed);  demolish:  as,  to  destroy 
a  building  or  a  fortification;  to  degfroy  a  city. 

On  the  west  side  the  Cyclopean  wall  of  the  acropolis  of 
MyceiiB  Is  almost  totally  destroyed  for  a  distance  of  forty- 
five  feet  Jr.  A.  Bee..  CXAX1X  SS* 


therm  by  wboa  comaundement  the  loode 
of  yaw  and  yoore  baroona 

JferfiME.  E.  T.  S.X  UL  MB. 

It.   Isa.  xairl.  10. 


Go  up  against  this  land, 
Solyman  sent  hla  army,  which  burnt 
country  village*. 

3.  To  kill ;  slay ;  extirpate :  applied  to  men  or 
animals. 

Ye  shall  destroy  all  this  people.  Num.  nail.  IS. 

TIs  that  unruly  regiment  within  me,  that  will  destroy 
me.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Rellgio  Medici,  u.  10. 

If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or,  worse. 
By  some  false  guile  pervert.     MUton,  f.  L..  UL  9L 

4.  To  bring  to  naught ;  put  an  end  to ;  anni- 
hilate; obliterate  entirely;  cause  to  cease,  or 
to  cease  to  bo :  as,  to  <f« 
peace  of  mind  by  worry. 

tmer-plents  pryd*  iiortshoUi,  ther  pouerte  detfruetk  ML 
Piers  /■tubman  (l  ),  «ilL  S34. 
Our  old  man  It  crucified  with  him,  that  Uie  body  of  sis 
might  lie  dest  rrveJ.  Bom.  vL  ft. 

Venice  I*  s  stilt  more  remarkable  Initance  :  In  her  lit*. 

I«it  the  slate :  aristocracy  bad  de- 


see  nothing  lmt  the  sl 
rvery  seed  of  genlns  and 


The  fury 


ofs 


JfitMuiay.  MlUord  s  Hist,  frreee*. 
ilace  may  destroy  In  one  hotur 


have  slowly  cons 


Story,  Salem.  Sept.  18,  19S8. 

0.  To  counteraet  or  render  of  no  avail ;  take 
away,  detract  from,  or  vitiate  the  power,  force, 
value,  use,  or  beauty  of;  ruin ;  spoil :  as,  to  de- 
gfroy  a  person's  influence. 
The  exceptions  do  not  destroy  the  sutbortty  of  the  rule. 

Jfacnufoy,  WeaU  Reviewer  .  last,  of  MIIL 

6.  To  refute;  disprove. 

Destroy  his  lib  or  sophistry,  la  rata. 
The  creature  s  at  hi*  dirty  work  again  ! 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires.  L  *L 
It  It  hy  making  the  iui|4illoaophlc  Inference  that  be- 
es use  we  cannot  know  tbe  objective  reality  therefore 
there  exist*  none,  that  Idealism  destroys  Itself. 

J.  Piske,  Cosmic  Phil os  ,  L  7». 

Destroying  angels.  Se 

down,  rase,  subvert,  dls 
gulsli,  quench,  eradicate,  root  out 

destroyable  (d«s-troi'a-bl),  a.   [<  destroy 
■able.f  Capable  of  * 
tible.  [Rare.] 


i^ef.  =  8jm.  To  consume,  throw 
nt!*,  dewlate,  devastate,  eitin- 


Prop. 


y  destioyaH* 


aimer  everywhere,  and 
er.  the  plough,  or  »ny 

,  Physloo-TheoL.  I  v.  11. 

destroyer  (de«-trol'er),  a.  f<  ME.  destrogere, 
distriere  ;  <  destroy  +  -«t-l.]  1 .  One  who  or  that 
which  destroys;  one  who  or  that  which  kills, 
ruins,  or  makes  desolate. 

By  powrimr  forth  the  pure  and  plentioaa  flood 
Of  his  most  precious  Waler-mUed  Blood, 


■  hit  People  from  the  drad  Destroyer. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaa's  Weeks,  li.,  The  Lave. 
To  be  styled  great  runqueronr*. 
Patrom  of  msukiml,  wih\s,  an.l  sons  of  gods  ; 
Destroyers  lightllcr  call'd,  and  plagiu*  of  men. 

Jf  if  ton.  P.  I-,  XL  SST. 

2.  Specifically,  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer.  See 
forprvfo-fronf. 
destmctt  (dS-strukt'),  r-  t.   [<  L.  dcsrrsirftnt, 
pp.  of  flrntruerc,  destroy  :  see  destroy.  Cf.  ros- 
utruet.  injifriirf.J    To  destroy. 
The  creature*  belonging  to  them  .  .  .  either  wholly  aV 
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r  (dMrtruk-ti-Wl'i-U),  «..  [-Sp. 
I  =  re.  destructibUidade  ;  as  de- 
struetible  +  -tty.]  T  tio  quality  of  being  capable 
of  destruction. 

destructible  (dy-atruk'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  dentrur- 
tMe  =  It.  dutruqgibiUi,  <  LL.  durftHMBl,  <  L. 
dcstructus,  pp.  of  *wfm«nn,  destroy.]  Liable  to 
destruction ;  capable  of  being  destroyed. 

Therefore  forms,  qualities,  and  eaacncea  are  producible 
by  compoeltloa.  cfesimetiAtV  ley  dissolution. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  t  i. 

deHtructiblenes»  (d?-«truk'U-bl-ne«),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  destructible. 

destnictilftf,  a.  L<  LL.  dcstruelilis,  destructi- 
ble, <  L.  dcstructus,  pp.  of  destruere,  dest  roy :  see 
des frog.  ]  That  may  be  destroyed ;  destructible. 
bailey,  1727. 

destruction  (do-etruk'sbon), ».  K  ME.  denfrac- 
li«H,  nVufn/rnon,  dr.ilrurc K "i  i ,  <  OP. 
also  oVsfrwMon,  F.  destruction  =  Sp.  dfWrxmoM 
aw  pg.  destruicSo  —  It.  fr  .-i ,  <  L,  destrue- 
tin;  ■-),  a  pulling  down,  destroying,  <  d>*h*«wrc, 
pp.  Icstructus,  pull  down,  destroy :  see  drgfroy.] 

1.  The  act  of  destroying;  demolition;  a  pull- 
ing down,  as  of  a  building;  subversion  or  over- 
throw, as  of  a  government  or  a  principle ;  ruin, 
as  of  a  town,  a  crop,  reputation,  virtue,  etc.: 
annihilation  or  deprivation  of  existence,  as  of 
a  man  or  a  forest. 

And  :■  m yle  fro  sarphen  U  Uie  Cylee  of  Sjrdon  :  or  the 
which*  Cltee  Dyjo  waa  Lady,  that  waa  Kama  Wjf  aftre 
the  Itostruteiomn  uf  Troye.      Mandtritlt,  Travels,  p.  jsi, 

Ttii*  maesagcra  of  Oornewailc  and  of  Orranye  oiiai  to  hem 
and  toldehem  the  lease  and  the  diet rtuion  of  the  Kanuins 
that  dide  thourgh  User  londea.  Jf rrUn  <E,  E,  T.  S.\  li.  174. 

There  waa  a  deadly  dwf  ruefioa  throughout  all  the  city. 

1  .Sam.  v.  II. 

If  material  equality  U  ever  to  be  eecurcd  at  all,  It  will 
ho  secured  only  by  the  dtttrwtum  at  civilLaaliou,  not 
by  any  distribution  of  the  finer  existing  frulU  uf  it. 

W.  B.  sfaxfiorJ  Social  Equality,  p.  39. 

2.  The  state  of  being  destroyed;  ruin. 

When  that  which  >c  Immortal  thought, 

We  aaw  ao  near  dtetrwlion  brought, 

We  felt  what  you  did  then  endure. 

And  tretnlde  yet,  aa  not  secure.  Waiter. 

Nqi*h  longing*,  aa  she  knew, 
To  swift  deetrueiton  all  her  glory  draw. 

I*  u.'eii.-i  Jf-m.  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  114. 

8.  Canse  of  destruction;  a  consuming  plague  or 
i;  a  destroyer. 

at  wasteth  at  noon  day.     Pa.  »cL  0. 
The  lifjtruetum  of  the  |)oor  la  their  poverty.  Pruv.  a.  IS. 

wflyn.  1  and  2.  Overthrow,  desolation,  extirpation,  eradl* 
catfon,  extermination,  extinction,  devastation. 

deatructloniat  (df-struk'shpn-ist),  n.  [<  de. 
*rr»cfi«»  +  -*#(.]  L  One  who  favors  or  en- 
gages in  destruction ;  a  destructive. 

An  Anarchist  may  or  may  Set  be  a  dettruetimUt  —  revo. 
lutlotiiat  —  though  must  of  tbmi  are, 

A.  fee..  CXUII,  So*. 

2.  In  tkrol.,  one  who  believes  in  the  final  com- 
plete destruction  or  annihilation  of  the  wicked ; 
an  annihilatiouist. 

destructive  (do-«truk'iiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  <Jc- 
rtruettf  =  Pr.  dtMructiu  =  Hp.  Pg.  destructiro  = 
It.  distruttiro,  <  LL.  <Us>tmcttriu,  <  I*.  destruelus, 
pp.  of  rf«rfr«crc,  destroy:  see  destroy.]  I.  a. 
1.  Causing  destruction;  having  a  tendency  t» 
destroy  or  the  qttnlitv  of  destroying;  ruinous; 
mischievous;  pernicious;  hurtful:  with  of  or 
f<>  before  an  object :  as,  a  destructive  fire ;  a  de- 
—  disposition ;  intemperance  is  jL 


1569 

I  bat  to  breathe  out  Moaea'i  wtah  f  0  that 

oollahl 
Dttay  <tf  Christian  Piety. 

The  doctrine  that  atatea  the  time  of  repentance  oVatrae- 
fiaWy  to  a  filoaa  life.  South,  Sertooua,  VIL  rL 

destructiveness  (de-struk'tiv-nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  destructive ;  tendency  to  de- 
stroy or  ruin.— 2.  In  j>*re».,  the  tendency  to 
destroy  or  overthrow,  supposed  to  be  located 
in  a  special  organ  of  the  brain.   Bee  cut  under 


It  Is  customary  tn  reproach  the  native,  nt  Ocranta  with 
Invincible  Indolence ;  and,  If  It  be  a  fanlt,  I  fear  lh»j 
must  be  convicted  of  drtultmuru  and  nn»te»,llnc*.  in 
their  work.  Hop.  Sri.  Mo,,  XXX.  aot. 

desDltorionat  (des-ul-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  detul- 
torita:  see  dVasifory.]   Desultory.  Jer,  Taylor. 

desultory  (des'ul-t^-ri),  a.  [<  L.  de*uUoriuf. 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  vnultcr  or  circus-rider. 


7)»r«M>(«f;v. 
destructor 


itmeUrr.  disposition  :  intemperan 
fire  of  health;  evil  examples  aro 
the  moral*  of  youth. 


E  youl 

i  that  either  wnold  to  virtue  t 
No  Joy,  or  be  daatntrfini  uf  the  thln«. 

Kaaay  on  Man,  Iv.  1 


A  Tory  to  the 


Now  I  myself, 


7V»»»«cti,  Walking  to  Uie 


Hull. 

S.  In  Utffif,  refuting;  disproving:  aa,  a  destruc- 
tive dilemma.  -Destructive  dilemma.  See  difeins- 
nui.-Deatructlve  distillation,  s**  dutitutwn, - 
ttmctlve  nypothellcal  syllogism. 
=  8vn.  L  Mortal,  deadly,  faUI.  mallifn.i.t, 
deleterious,  dvaidatlng,  aubvrnlve. 

U.  a.  One  who  or  that  which  destroys;  one 
who  favors  the  destruction  of  anything  for 
■  purpose,  as  progress'  or  publio 
l ;  an  overtlirower  of  existing  insti- 
tutions, customs,  or  the  like. 

Applying  to  each  other  what  Hcntliam  would  have  called 
the  druogistic  names  ut  the  day  Anarchist.  /Vjfruerire, 
and  the  like.  PiuUtu,  Hist  tlreece. 

N..|  "IllnUnilllifhtl  skentlcisnvOi  kimi  •:.  i  n'.iin  ex  In  n.c 
de^frsicritv.        J.  Otcen.  Kveulnics  with  Skeptics,  II.  SIIO. 

destructively  (de-struk'tiv-li),  adr.  With  de- 
struction; ruinously;  mischievously;  with  pow- 
er to  destroy. 


(d$-etruk'tor),  w.  f=  F.  destrvcteur 
—  pr.  dntruydor  aa  Hp"  Pg.  dtntruidor  =  It.  de- 
strut  tore,  <  1.1 .  dr*  true  tor,  a  destroyer,  <  I..  dc~ 
ttruere,  pp.  dettrvctu*,  destroy:  see  destroy.] 
If.  A  destroyer;  a  consumer. 

Ilelmont  doth  somewhere  wittily  call  the  fire  the  sta, 
jfru.T.T  and  Uie  artlnclal  death  o(  Ihinga- 

BoyU,  Works,  I.  St7. 

2.  Specifically,  a  furnace  or  crematory  for  the 
burning  of  refuse. 

Bearing  In  mind  the  iindealrabUltv  of  filling  up  hollows 
with  refuse,  aud  »uUc|nintly  erecting  tmlldinirs  up,m  It, 
tlic  itejfrucrer  becomes  a  moat  de*lralile  menus  of  dealing 
with  It.  A.  lim.  Sanitarian,  XV1L  Si. 

destruiet,  a.  f.  A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  dc- 

Htroy. 

desudatlon  (des-fi-da'shon),  n.  [=  F.  dtmda- 
tion  =  Pg.  desudacdo,  <  LL.  dcnudatio{n-) ,  a  vio- 
lent sweating,  <  L.  dctudare  ( >  It.  dcaudarc  Hp. 
desudar),  pp.  danulatui,  sweat  greatly,  <  dr-  in- 
tensive +  Mirtarf,  sweat,  =s  E.  *«r«af,  q.  v.]  In 
mcd.,  a  profuse  or  morbid  sweating,  frequently 
causing  or  accompanied  by  sudamina  or  heat- 
pimples. 

deaudatoryt  (de-su'dA-to-ri),  n.  [<  NL.  Mww- 
dafonum,  ?  L.  desudare,  Bweat :  see  dorud<if»o«.] 
A  sweating-bath.    Jlaileti,  1727. 

desuete  (dea-wef),  a.  [<  L.  (fesurfsw,  pp.  of 
desuejtcere,  disuse,  put  out  of  use.  grow  out  of 
use,  <  dt>  priv.  +  suaccrt,  inceptive  of  euere, 
be  used,  be  accustomed.]  Out  of  use;  fallen 
into  desuetude,  (ltare.] 

desuetude  (des' we-tiid),  n.  [=  F.  rfrisit/fMofc 
ss  It.  deimetudine,  dimtuetudiue,  <  L.  dexuetudo, 
disuse,  <  detuetcere,  pp.  dcauctut,  disuse:  sec 
dwscfe.]  DiHcontinuance  of  use,  practice,  cus- 
tom, or  fashion;  disuse:  as,  many  words  in 
every  language  have  fallen  into  desuetude. 

The. laws  give  place,  and  .  .  .  disappear  by  ifewfixfe. 

Jrr.  Tavtor,  Works  (ed.  1S3!.),  I.  K». 

IS,  p.  S?. 

After  the  fourteenth  century,  the  practice  of  cathedral 
architecture  of  the  old  kind  fell  fast  Into  Htmrtud*. 

C.  F.  .Vi/rton,  Travel  aud  Study  In  Italy,  p.  1U0. 

«lf  every  form  of  sail  d'tutMt  and  picturesque  decay 
lladdon  llall  contains  some  delightful  elample. 

//.  Jamtt,  Jr.,  Trans.  1  kctchea,  p.  Ss. 

desulphur  (de-sul'f^r),  c.  t.  [=  F.  ditulfurer; 
as  d«-  priv.  +  sulphur.]  To  free  from  sulphur; 
desulphurize. 

A  yellow  tlnire,  which  la  deeper  when  the  wool  baa  pre- 
rioualy  been  df-rutfdxnrM. 

W.  Cn»dej,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  R.'.. 

deaulphurato  (de-sul'f u-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  lUsulpliuratrd,  ppr.  desulphumtiug.  [<  de~ 
Jpriv.  +  sulphur  +  -«/'•'-.]   Same  as  desulphurize. 

desulphuration  (de-sut-fi-ra'shon),  a,  f=  F. 
desulfurutiou ;  as  drsulphurate  +  -ion.']  Same 
as  dtsulfihuriiallM, 

desulphuretod,  desnlpuuretted  (de-sul'f  ft-ret- 
e<l),  a.  [<  de-  priv.  +  sulphuret  +  -erf*.]  De- 
prived of  sulphur. 

1  tie  >l,'i<i'.}-hu*eH*,t  a.  eU  makes  lh^  lw*fit  will'."  run!  .vp. 

t*re.  Wet.,  III.  »17. 

desulphurlzatlon  (d8-sul'fi-ri-w\'shon),  n. 
[<  desulphurize  +  -«fios.]  Th©  act  or  process 
of  depriving  (an  ore,  a  mineral,  etc.)  of  sulphur. 

desulphurize  (de-surfu-riz).  r.  t. ;  pret,  and  pp. 
desulphurUt'd,  ppr.  dcsul]thurisin{r.  K  de-  priv. 
+  sulphur  +  -tec]  To  free  from  sulphur;  re- 
move the  sulphur  from  (an  ore,  a  mineral,  etc. ) 
by  some  suitable  process :  as,  iron  ores  contain- 
ing pyrites  may  bo  de*ulnhurkcd_  by 
coke  may  be  desulphurised  by  boating  I 
in  a  current  of  steam. 

desultorily  (des'ul-to-ri-li),  adr.  In  a  de«- 
ultorv  or  random  manner;  without  method; 
loosely. 

Mind  or  consciousness  Is  supposed  to  follow,  dtnUtiirily 
and  accidentally,  after  matter  of  fact 

Grufe,  InShalrp's  Culture  and  Religion,  p.  li?T. 

deaultorlneBS  (des'ul-t«-ri-nc*),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  desultory;  disconnectedness; 
discursiveness:  as,  the  disultorinets of  a  speak- 


.t,  fickle,  <  desultor,  a  vaulter,  circus- 
rider,  who  leaped  from  horse  to  horse  without 
stopping,  <  desilire,  pp.  desultus,  leap  down,  < 
de,  down,  +  satire^  leap:  sec  salient.]  1. 
Leaping;  hopping  about;  moving  irregularly. 
[Archaic] 

It  waa  amaiiitg  that  the  dtmUary  and  rapid  motions  of 
this  dam  should  not  oblige  her  litter  to  quit  their  hold. 

Githrri  While,  Nat  Hist,  of  MelboriM, 

2.  Swerving  from  point  to  point ;  irregularly 
shifting  in  course ;  devious :  aa,  desultory  move- 
ments ;  a  desultory  saunter. 

The  broken  surface  of  the  ground  .  .  .  waa  peculiarly 
hedrawffory  and  illusory  tactics  of  the  Moors. 

i*r»*roft,  Kent,  and  laa.,  L  Is. 
Thenceforth  their  uncommanlcable  ways 
w  the  deeuttaru  feet  of  Heath, 
D.  t?.  Hcewtti,  Sonneta,  sax..  Known  In  Vain. 

3.  Veering  about  from  one  thing  to  another; 
whiffling;  unmethodical ;  irregular;  disconnect- 
ed: as,  a  desultory  conversation. 

lie  knew  nothing  accurately ;  his  reading  had  been  dee- 
uffory.  Maeaiday.  Oliver  (loldanitth. 

To  turn  these  momenta  to  any  profit  at  all,  we  mutt  re- 
lhdously  methodise  them.  BesuUmy  reading  and  rfnui- 
fory  reverie  are  to  be  forever  abandoned, 

K.  t'Aiwre.  Ad.lreM.-a,  p.  Sll 

/Vsu/tory  reaearch,  however  it  may  amuae  or  benefit 
the  Investigator,  seldom  adds  much  to  the  real  stock  of 


knowledge. 

5tii!>fc>,  Medieval  and  Modern  lliat,  p.  II, 

4.  Coming  suddenly,  as  if  by  leaping  into 
view ;  started  at  the  moment ;  random. 

lis  not  for  a  deeultary  thousltt  to  atone  far  a  lewd 
course  of  life,  nor  for  anything  but  the  suiier-indudng  of 
a  virtuous  habit  upon  a  vtcioua  one,  to  unality  an  effectual 
conversion.  Sir  It.  L'E*r«n!tt. 

-8yn.  2  and  S.  Rambling,  roving,  unsystematic,  Irreiru- 

lar.    See  irre.rlt/ur. 

desumet  (df-sum'),  r.  t.  [<  L.  cfcewnscrc,  jdek 
out,  choose,  take  upon  onosclf,  <  <fc,  from,  + 
aimirrc,  take:  see  assume,  consume,  etc.]  To 
take  from ;  borrow. 

This  pebble  doth  suppose,  aa  pre  exlslent  to  It,  the  more 
slmiile  matter  out  of  which  It  Is  d>mmeit. 

Sir  M.  Hate,  (irig.  of  Mankind,  p.  in. 

desynonymlzatdon  (de-si-non'i-mi-za'shon),  n. 
[<  dcsynonymUe  +  -afios.]  The  act  or  process 
by  which  synonymous  words  come  to  be  dis- 
criminated "in  meaning  and  use ;  the  differenti- 
ation of  words.  Calendar. 

desynonymize  (dd-si-non'i-mlz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dcsynonyuiteed,  ppr.  desynonymirtnq,  [<  de- 
priv.  +  synonymize .]  To  deprive  of  synony- 
mous character,  as  words  of  similar  meaning; 
differentiate  in  signification;  discriminate  (sy- 
nonymous words  or  phrases).  Also  spelled  de- 
synonymise. 

Theprnceesof  d'r&mostiruWrx'nir,  ,  ,  ,  that  la.  of  gradually 
comlnic  to  dlscrlminHtc  In  use  between  words  which  have 
rto  been  accounted  perfectly  equivalent,  and,  aeeuch, 
xployeit. 

Aby.  Trtnch.  Study  of  Worvla,  p.  178. 
In  an  eloquent  review  of  Ooetlt*  t  Lclien.  by  ITof. 
Tltsi-kle,  .  .  .  these  two  forms  |cco1mii  and  cgotlsml  are 
thus  desyiiimymimf.  .V  ami  V  .  «tli  ser.,  IX.  tie. 

dett  (det),  n.  A  Middle  English  and  early  mod- 
ern English  form  of  debt. 

detach  tdo-tach').  r.  [First  in  the  military 
sense;  <  F.  detachtr,  OF.  destacher,  destaehier, 
destechier  (=  Pr.  Hp.  Pg.  destaear  =  It.  distae- 
care),  detach,  separate,  unfasten.  <  des-  priv. 
+  -laeher,  fasten,  only  in  this  verb  and  its  op- 
posite attaehrr:  see  offorA.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
unfasten;  disunite;  disengage  and  separate,  as 
one  thing  from  another  :  as,  to  detach  a  locomo- 
tive from  a  train;  to  detach  a  rock  from  its 
bed;  to  detach  the  seal  from  a  document;  to 
detach  a  man  from  his  party. 

Its. 


tnigrijy^wsa  gradually  drtaehed 


Origin  of  Poetry. 

The  uurenuity  of  man  has  always  been  t 
solution  of  one  problem  —  how   to  de'il 
sweet,  tli*  sensual  strong,  the  sensual  hrliiht  el 
the  UMiral  sweet,  the  moral  deep,  the  moral  fair. 

AWrsovi,  i 
Never  once  does  he  detaeh  his  eye 
From  those  ranged  tike  re  to  slay  him  or  to  save. 

Broirnlftjr,  Ring  anil  Book,  1.  S&. 

2.  To  separate  for  a  special  purpose  or  service ; 
send  away,  as  from  a  post  of  duty  or  a  larger 
body,  on  a  distinct  mission :  chiefly  in  military 
use :  aa,  to  de  tach  a  ship  or  a  regiment  for  some 
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sjweial  duty;  to  detach  an  officer  from  a  ship 
or  station. 

If  ten  men  arc  in  war  Willi  forty,  ami  the  latter  detacJi 
only  an  euual  number  to  the  engagement,  »  hat  benefit  ib> 
Uiey  receive  from  their  superiority ? 
-  Byn.  L  To  sever,  withdraw,  draw  c 
Beet,  unhitch.  -2.  To  detail. 

JX  intrant.  Tobeconiedetachedorseparated ; 
separate  or  disunite  itself  or  one's  self.  [liare.] 

Drtaeainur.  fold  by  fold. 
K™  those  .till  heights,  and  slowly  drawing  near, 
A  vapour  heavy,  hueless.  furnilea*.  cuM. 
Lame  Itoatiiuc  on.  Ttnn^svn,  Vision  of  Sin,  ill. 

detachability  (dWach-a-bU'i-ti),  v.  [<  detach- 
able ;  see  -bilitu.  J  Tlio  capability  of  being  de- 
tached ;  detachable  character  or  condition  :  as, 
the  detachability  of  the  parts  of  a  thing. 

It  la  believed  that  the  feature  of  ,trt*cha>nt,<„,  aa  ar- 
ranged In  the  Un  system,  will  particularly  commend  Itself 
to  the  minds  of  military  authorities. 

Far,-.:!,  Mil.  Eneyc,  II.  m. 

detachable  (d^Uteh'a-bl),  n.  [<  detach  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  bring  detached  or  separated. 

Iiante  la  not  no  altaolaU-ly  iiMllrldual  aa  to  seem  to  tu  de. 
tackabif  from  hla  time  ;  he  was  led  lip  to  through  genera. 
MSB)  of  Florentine  hiatory.  W.  Sharp,  1).  G.  Kossetll,  p.  St. 

detached  (de-tacbf),  j>.  a.    [<  detach  + 
1.  Disjoined  or  dissociated;  not  united  or  not 
contiguous ;  being  or  becoming  separate ;  unat- 
tached: as,  tleUiched  rocks  or  portions  of  rock; 
»  detached  house ;  drtachrtt  bodies  of  troops. 

Tlie  Europeans  live  in  detached  houaea,  each  surrounded 
by  n  alia  Inl  awing  large  gardens.  »'.  B.  RneetU. 

A  detached  body  of  the  French  lying  in  Ulelr  way.  there 
followed  a  very  sharp  engagement. 

Bp.  Burnet.  Hl«t-  Own  Times,  an.  KQO. 

S.  Of  a  separate  character;  belonging  to  a 
detached  person  or  body:  chiefly  military:  as, 
to  bo  employed  on  tUtached  service  or  duty; 
a  tletachcd  mission.- Detached  baatlon,  escape- 
ment, He.   See  the  i  ni     Detached  coefUclenta, 

In  at;).,  coenlcienla  written  down  without  the  literal  fac- 
tors, for  the  take  of  brevity, 
detaxhedly  ( de-tach'ed-li),  adr.    In  a  separate 
or  isolated  form  or  manner;  disconnectedly. 

brief  mrflcesof  different  particularsof  this  cue  are  given 
detaehedin  by  Huahworlh  ami  Whltelucke. 

Stats  IWgat,  Judge  Jenkins,  an.  1647. 

detaching-hook  (detach  Mng-hftk),  a.  1.  A 
safety-appliance  for  releasing  n  hoisting-cage 
when  the  hoisting-rope  is  overwound. — 2.  A 
device  for  releasing  a  horse  from  a  vehicle. — 
8.  A  device  for  releasing  a  boat  from  a  ship's 
davits. 

detachment  (dc-taeh'ment),  h.  [<  F.  detache- 
ment  (=  Hp.  Fg.  ticstacamento  aw  It.  distacca- 
mentn),  <  detacher,  detach :  see  delaeh."]  1.  The 
act  of  detaching,  unfastening,  or  disconnect- 
ing.—2.  The  state  of  being  detached  or  apart ; 
in  recent  use,  a  state  of  separation  or  with- 
drawal from  association  or  relation  with  some- 
thing. 

Tlie  Mine  ipilet  clraroces,  the  dr/ucAmeivt  from  error,  of 
a  woman  whose  self-scrutiny  has  liecn  aa  abarp  aa  her  do* 
Bcctlon.  The  Century,  XXX.  2W. 

tier  delaelimrnt,  her  air  of  having  no  fatuous  illusions, 
and  not  bring  Minded  by  prejudice,  aeenied  to  meat  lime* 
to  amount  w  an  affectation. 

//.  Janus.  Jr.,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  512. 

3.  That  which  ia  detached;  specifically,  a 
body  of  troops  selected  or  taken  from  the  main 
army  or  body,  and  employed  on  some  special 
service  or  expedition,  or  a  number  of  snip* 
i  a  fleet  and  sent  on  a  separate  acr- 
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He  detailed  to  them  the  history  of  all  the  put  tranaac 
tlona.  iTeseml,  Kerd.  and  laa.,  II.  «l 

EL  infcw.  To  give  details  or  particulars 
about  something. 

There  were  occnakinn  when  tbcylmonmitlc  wrllera]  were 
Inevitably  graphic- when  they  detail  like  a  witness  In 
/.  Dleneti.  Ainen.  of  Lit.,  I.  S73, 
i  appear  In  profile 
Uich  abuts  against 

n.    [=  D.  (J.  l>an. 


or  lection  on  a  plane.  a>  i 
the  plane,  or  Is  cut  by  It. 

detail  (de-tal'  or  de'tal). 
detail  =  'Sw.  dettdj,  <  OF.  detail,  F.  rfcfatf  <= 
Pg.  drtalhe  -  It.  dcttaglio),  de- 
retail  ;  from  the  verb.]  1.  An  individual 
part;  an  item;  a  particular:  as,  the  account  is 
accurate  in  all  its  details;  the  point  objected 
to  is  an  unimportant  detail;  collectively  (with- 
out a  plural),  particulars;  i<articnlars  consid- 
ered separately  and  in  relation  to  the  whole: 
as,  a  matter  of  detail. 

It  U  s  fart  of  history  ami  of  observation  that  all  em- 
,  while  they  have  been  men  of  comprehension, 
ten  of  detail. 
BiunneH,  !<ernions  for  Sew  Life.  p.  SsS. 

2.  In  the/ne  arts,  etc.,  a  relatively  strut) I.  sub- 
ordinate, and  particular  part,  us  distinguished 
from  a  general  conception  or  from  larger  parts 
or  effects ;  also,  such  parts  collectively  (in  the 
singular). 

One  or  two  capital!  show  that  the  Ragnaan  architect 
knew  of  the  actual  Renaluiani  e.  Hut  It  was  only  in  that 
one  detail  that  he  went  astray. 

K.  A.  Frtrman,  Venice,  p.  SSt. 
Tlie  Assyrian  honeysuckle  .  .  .  forma  as  elegant  an  ar- 
chitectural drlaU  aa  I*  anywhere  to  lie  found. 

J.  Fergus*,*,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  2J4. 

In  the  works  of  Alma  Tadema,  the  moat  careful  study 
of  autUiuarian  ifrfirif  la  united  to  an  artist  s  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  colour  and  sunshine  of  the  South. 

P.  0.  Hauurlim,  tlraphtc  ArU,  iv. 

There  ia  a  eaatle  at  Nantes  which  resembles  .  .  .  that 
of  Angers,  .  .  .  but  has,  .  .  .  within,  much  more  Interest 
of  drtail.  II.  Jams,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  1U3. 

3.  A  minute  account;  a  narrativo  or  report  of 
particulars :  as,  he  gave  a  tfemtf  of  all  the  trans- 


detoctible 

detainer*  (df  ta'ner),  «.  [<  detain  +  -er',  i 
OF.  detcMur,  deteneur,  one  who  detains.]  One 
who  withholds;  one  who  detains,  stops,  or  pre- 
vents from  proceeding. 

The  detainer,  of  tithes,  and  cheaters  of  men  a  Inherit- 
ances.  Jer.  Taylor. 

detainer9  (dy-ta'nor),  n.  [<  OF.  rtWo.tr.  inf. 
(used  as  a  noun) :  see  detail,  r.  Of.  rrfoiiwr*.] 
In  Mtr>;  (a)  A  holding  or  keeping  possession 
of  what  belongs  to  another;  detent  ion  of  what 
is  another's,  though  the  original  taking  may 
lie  lawful.  It  usually  implies  wrongfulm-aa. 
(fc)  In  Oreat  Britain,  a  process  Imlged  with  the 
sheriff  authorizing  him  to  continue  to  hold  a 
person  already  in  his  cuvtody;  specifically,  a 
writ  by  which  a  prisoner  arrested  at  the  suit 
<  if  one  creditor  may  be  detained  at  the  suit  of 
another — Forcible  detainer.  See/em*t>. 
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detainmentt  (de-tan'mentj,  ».    [<  OF.  dclciie- 

niruf,  <  detenir,  detain:" see  uVfaiit  and  -,  •  j 

The  act  of  detaining;  detention. 

'  lurprise,  ifWdiniHewf,  and  escape. 
A.  A'nor(Arber  s  Eng.  Uarner,  L 

any  aubaevruent 
in  wrongful. 
lUackstons. 

Dctaritun  (do-ta'ri-nm),  n.  [XL.,  <  drfrir.  the 
native  name  in  Senegal. 1  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous trees  of  western  Africa,  of  which  only 
two  species  are  known,  J>.  tkHrtjalrnsr  and  I). 
mieraeari>nm.  The  former  i*  a  tree  from  so  to  35  feet 
high,  liearing  a  somewhat  oval,  fleshy,  mieseeded  fruit 
alHiut  the  site  of  an  apricot,  of  which  there  are  two  varie- 
ties, the  one  hitter  and  tile  otller  sweet.  The  sweet  fruit 
is  sold  In  the  markcU.  and  prl«-d  by  tlie  negroes,  aa  aril 
as  eagerly  sought  after  by  monkeys  and  other  animals. 
The  hitter  fruit  is  regarded  as  a  violent  fsdaoti.  'I1>e> 
wood  of  the  tree  is  hanl.  anil  resembles  mate-gnny. 

dctastet  (de-tosf),  r.  I.  [Var.  of  distaste.]  To 
distaste;  dislike;  loathe. 

detect  <df  tekt'),  r.  t.  [<  L.  delectus,  pp.  of 
drtefirre,  uncover,  expose,  <  ffc-  priv.  +  tegere, 
cover:  see  tegument,  tile,  thatch.]  If.  To  un- 
cover; lay  hare;  expose;  show. 


W«  spend  Hie  first  fire  minutes  In  a  drtail  of  symptoms. 

Kane,  Sec.  Urinn.  F-*p.,  II.  tu. 

4.  Milit.,  the  selection  of  an  individual  or  a 
body  of  troops  for  a  narticular  service; 


ized  will  constitute  the  guard  of  the 

to  MUllken  s  Beud.    They  will  fur-  ....        .  „ 

toil  drlaiU  required  for  general  ho«.  ™  hrT?  ," 

.s\  «e«n/   frromal  Memoirs  I.  STo  ""■I  w  Sited  f'-r, 


nlahaU  L_ 

pllala.  V.  S.  (Irani,  ITraonal  Memoirs.  I.  47(1. 

Details  of  a  Plan,  In  arrk.,  drawings  or  delineations 
for  the  use  of  workmen.  Iltherwlae  called  srortono  druer. 
i  .  -      111  det*lL   (u)  Circuinslalitlally -,  Hem  by  Item. 

I  waa  unable  to  treat  this  part  of  my  i 
cfcfm';  without  becoming  dry  ami  tedious. 
(*)  Individually ;  part  hy  part. 

"Concentrate  your  own  force,  divide  (Hat  of  yonrenemy, 
and  overwhelm  tilm  in  drtail,"  Is  the  great  principle  of 
military  action.  .IfisnfouoaJt,  Modern  Warfare,  Hi. 

Office  of  detail,  in  tlie  United  States  Navy  Department, 
the  i>fflce  where  the  roster  of  officers  is  kept,  and  from 
which  orders  to  ofBcera  regarding  their  duty,  leaves  of 
absence,  etc.,  are  lasue.1,  =8yn.  ».  Kelatfcin,  recital.— 

detailed  (df-tald'),  p.  a.  J<  nfetatf  +  L 
Belated  in  particulars;  n 
detailed 

tar. 

A  JriaiUd  eiamiiialloii. 


in  particulars;  minutely  recited:  us,  a 
account.— 2.  Exact;  minuU-;  partieu- 


eld*a  troops  approachisL 
Macaulap,  lllst.  Eng.,  il. 
I  to  support  the  partisans 
of  aristocracy  in  Argvlia,  Achsla.  ami  Arcadia. 

J.  .brains,  Works,  IV.  497. 

4.  An  order  detaching  an  officer  from  duty  at 
a  given  station.  Qun  detachment,  the  men  detailed 
for  the  service  of  a  gun  or  mortar, 
detail  (dv-tal'),  r.  V<  OF.  detaillier,  detailler, 
drtailher,  destaiUier,  V.de'taUler(=Sl>.detaUar= 
I'g.  lU  talhar  =  It.  distagliare,  staqltart,  cut  up, 
divide,  cf.  detlagliare,  after  F.,  detail,  cut  np, 
retail,  narrate  in  particulars),  <  de-,  L<  dis-, 
apart,  +  tailler,  cut:  see  faiT*,  tailor,  tally,  and 
cf.  retail.]  L  trim*.  1.  To  divide  or  set  off; 
specifically,  to  set  apart  for  a  particular  ser- 
vice; appoint  to  a  separate  duty:  chiefly  in 
military  use:  as,  to  detail  a  corporal's  guard 
for  fatigue  duty  or  as  an  escort ;  to  detail  an 
officer. —  2.  To  relate,  report,  or  narrate  in 
particulars;  recite  the  particulars  of ;  particu- 
larixc;  tell  fully  and  distinctly :  as,  to  detail  all 
the  facts  in  due  order. 

strange  as  the  i' veil  la  d-laiUd  111  the  succeeding  narra- 
tivo may  appear,  they  are    .  .  <ni-  to  the  Inter 


Afocnuta". 

A  Jttniltd  picture  of  the  Inhabitants  of  tlie  largest  Arab 
city.  ft  W,  Lam,  Modem  llgjpttaiu.  Fret.,  p.  Iv. 

detailer  (df  ta'ler),  n.   One  who  details, 

IndlviduaUty  waa  sunk  in  the  number  of  detailer*. 

Seuard,  Letters,  VI,  1». 

detain  (d^-tan')i  r.  <•  [<  OF.  rfcH-it/r,  defence, 
F.  de'tenir  sa  8p.  detener  (cf.  Pg.  deter)  —  It,  di- 
tenere,  <  Is.  detinere,  hold  off,  keep  back,  detain, 
<  de,  off,  +  tenere,  hold:  see  fcsaJiO,  tenant.  Cf. 
u'l.vfuin,  ronf«i»,  obtain, pertain,  retain,  sustain, 
etc.  ]  1 .  To  keep  back  or  away ;  witlihold ;  spe- 
cifically, to  keep  or  retain  unjustly.  [Rare.] 
Main  not  the  wages  of  the  hireling.        Jer.  Ta,Aor. 

2.  To  keep  or  restrain  from  proceeding ;  stay 
or  stop:  as,  we  were  (fctViincri  by  the  rain. 

Those  Uleevea,  which  her  in  bondage  strong 
Drlaund.  St^nser,  F.  g.,  VI  at  1 

Let  na  detain  thee,  nntll  we  shall  have  made  ready  a 
kid  for  thee.  Judges  aUl.  U,. 

Whole  captive  hosts  the  conqueror  detains 
In  painful  tKmdage  and  inglorious  chains. 

3.  In  loir,  to  hold  in  custody.  -8m.  X  la 
delay,  hinder,  check,  retain. 

detain!  (de-tan'),  a.   [<  oVfni«,  r.]  detention. 
And  gall  cnoulre  of  him  with  mvldrr  mood 


To  let  tliy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart  ? 

Shak.,  3  lien.  VI.,  IL  t 
s  no  truo  lover  In  the  forest,  else  sighing  every 
and  groaning  every  hour  would  det**-t  the  lair 
Shak.,  As  you  like  it.  Hi.  ± 
of  the  Truth  deirrt. 
Canyree*,  Hymn  to  Venus. 
Where  the  divine  vertue  ...  Is  not  fell  In  the  soul, 
id  waited  b-r.  and  lived  In.  Imperfections  will  quickly 
break  nut,  and  shew  Ui.-iosel  ve»,  and  ifeteef  the  uufajtss- 
< illness  of  such  persons. 

FrniK,  Rise  and  Progress  of  ijoakera.  vL 

2.  To  discover;  find  out;  ascertain  the  exis- 
tence, presence,  or  fact  of:  as,  to  detect  an  error 
in  an  account ;  to  rfefeef  the  presence  of  arsenic 

Woul«£rja!iilr^ 

MHUm,  P.  L..  j,  ISC 
like  fullowtng  Ufa  Ihruanh  cmlurti  >uu  diucct, 
Yvu  lut«  It  til  tbtf  luouitfnt  you  uVi'tW. 

I'«ye.  Moral  Essays.  L  »a 
A  gcod  ear  detects  several  gradations  between  b^nesy 
which  to  a  bad  ear  seem  alike. 

II.  Spencer,  Prtn.  of  Psyched.,  t  tit. 
I/Kik  In  hla  face  to  meet  thy  neighbor's  soul, 
Not  on  his  gsrmcnts,  U>  detect  a  hole, 

0.  W.  Holmes.  A  Rhymed  Lesson, 

3.  To  find  out  the  action  or  character  of ;  dis- 
cover a  fault  or  wrong  in ;  unveil,  as  a  person : 
as,  to  nVferf  a  man  in  the  act  of  cheating;  to 
detect  a  hypocrite. 

I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  he  revenged  on  ►  si- 
staff.  Skat.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iL  S. 

4f.  To  reveal  the  guilt  or  alleged  guilt  of ;  in- 
form against;  complain  of;  accuse. 

He  was  vntruly  Judged  to  have  preached  such  articles) 
aa  he  was  detected  of.  Sir  T.  Mare,  Works,  p.  Hi. 

Hut  bast  thou  not  betray  d  me,  Foible?  Hast  thou  not 
'  'thless  Mtraliem 

Cuwrere,  Way  of  the  World.  ||L  i, 

',  make  out,  ferret  out. 


=  8yn.  2.  To  find. 


detectable,  detectible  (de-tek'ta-bl,  -ti-bl),  a. 
[<  d,  tcct  +  -able,  -ible.]    That  may  be  detected. 


r,  K.  y..  V.  vL  li. 


s  lUtertiUs  at  a  glance.  Latham. 
It  la  .  ,  .  pretty  well  established  .  .  .  that  in  some  of  the 
minuter  details  of  the  lunar  topography  tlie  re  are  read 
changes  in  progress,  detectable  hy  just  such  Olmervalioo 

|ini  rov  e.|.ie|  Sew  Princeton  Hev.,  V  &7. 

detected  (de-tek'ted), a.  [< oVfecf,  v.,  1,  +  -rrf».] 
In  rnfniN.,  uncovered:  applied  to  the  hcrnelytra 
of  heteropterous  Ilcmiptcra  when,  as  in  most 
species,  they  are  not  covered  by  tlie  acutellum : 
opposed  to  ohteetnl. 

detecter  (de-tek'ter),  n.   See  . 
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detection  (dft-tek'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  detectio(n-), 
ft  revealing,  <  L.  dete'gere,  pp.  delectus,  uncover, 
reveal:  nee  detect.]  1.  Discovery ;  finding  by 
search  or  observation. 

Aroeririis  Veaputiua,  »  Florentine,  who,  In  th*  yesr 
1497,  made  a  further  detection  at  the  ninro  southern  re- 
gfons  Ln  this  continent         C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris. ,  I.  1. 

The  *e*  and  river*  see  Instrumental  to  Ui«  ifWeenVm  of 
anther  ami  other  fossil*,  by  washing  away  the  earth  Hut 
concealed  them,  ft  oodiro/if. 

2.  The  act  of  detecting,  finding  out,  or  bring- 
ing to  light;  ft  discerning;  the  state  or  fact  of 
being  detected  or  found  out:  an,  the  detection 
of  faults,  Crimea,  or  criminals, 
detective  (de-tek'tiv),  a.  and  a.  f<  detect  + 
-ire.]  I.  a.  1.  Fitted  for  or  skilled  in  detect- 
ing; employed  in  detecting:  as,  tho  detective 
olice. — 2.  Relating  to  detectives  or  to  detec- 


H.  n.  A  person  whose  occupation  it  in  to 
discover  matter"  as  to  which  information  is  de- 
sired, particularly  concerning  wrong-doers,  and 
to  obtain  evidence  to  be  used  against  them. 

ilia  duties  differ  from  DwMe  at  the  onllnury  policeman  In 
that  he  hu  no  specific  Wat  or  row.  I.  and  in  that  he  Is 
concerned  with  the  investigation  of  s|ieclflc  esses,  or  Ibe 
"  f  ol  particular  In  1 1,  idual*  or  classes  of  offenders. 


not  chared  with  stupidity, 
nor  were  the  deierlire,  blamed  for  Inability  to  constn.it 
bricks  without  straw.         Satardny  tot.,  April  ai,  um. 

Private  detective,  a  person  engaged  unofficially  in  ob- 
talnhig  secret  Information  for  or  gusnllug  the  privute  in- 
tetvsts  of  tl.  is.-  who  ciiijiIo)'  him.  In  largs)  cities  private 
detectives  are  often  organlicd  In  <«insldrraM*  numbers, 
ander  a  bead  or  chief,  in  what  are  called  dsrsrriiw  ageneie* 
or  fcw  rrs  lis. 

J  (dP-tek'tor),  a.  [Also  detecter;  <  LL. 
r,  a  revealer,  <  L.  detegrre,  pp.  deteetiu, 
uncover,  reveal:  see  detect.]  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  detects  or  brings  to  light;  one  who 
finds  out  what  ftnnther  attempts  to  conceal ;  • 
•evealer :  a  discoverer. 

A  death- lied  s  a  deteelvr  of  the  heart 

1'oiiwr,  Night  Thoughts,  it.  Ml, 
9.  An  instrument  or  a  device  for  indicating  the 
presence  or  state  of  a  thing,  Specifically    (u  >  An 


wraitgrmcnt  of  the  parta  ot  *  luck  l.y  which  any  attempt 
to  tamper  with  it  It  frustrated  and  Indicate,  I. 
er  Indlcat. 


water  indicator  for  hollers,  (c)  A  fi*rti 
generally  small  and  convenient  for  trai 
indicates  the  passage  of  a  current  of  e 
Ha  direction,  but  not  its  stremrlh.  AI 


<>>  A 
of  galvanometer. 

aporUtioit,  whli'h 
ectriclty.  showing 
in  called  'ra'ra»» 


•pets',  (if)  All  Instrument  for  detecting  the  presence  u( 
torpedoes  in  an  enemy's  harbor.  —  Bank-note  detector, 
In  the  I'nltcd  suites,  a  periodical  publication  containing 
a  deacriptluu  of  all  hank-uote*  In  circulation,  and  a  state 
meat  of  the  standing  of  the  banka  represented  hy  them, 
to  facilitate  the  detection  of  forged,  worthless,  or  depre. 
dated  notes.  The  public  need  of  such  an  aid  baa  greatly 
diminished  since  the  control  of  paper  currency  was  trans, 
f erred  from  the  states  to  the  national  guvemuivnt  In  last. 
Sao  .VortMnsW  /hear  Act.  under  fnni-. 
Sometimes  written  de teeter. 

detector-lock  (de-tek'tor-lok),  a.  A  look  fitted 
with  a  device  for  indicating  any  attempt  to 
pick  or  force  it  open. 

detenebr&tet  (de-ten'6-brat),  r.  t.  [<  L.  de- 
priv.  +  tenth™ t»«.  pp.  of  tenebrarc,  make  dark. 
<  temebra>,  darkness:  sec  tcncfrrir.]  To  remove 
darkness  from. 

detent  (dfj-teut'),  n.  [<  LL.  detentu*,  a  holding 
back,  <  L.  detinere,  pp.  detent**,  hold  back:  see 
detain.]  Anything  used  to  check  or  prevent 
motion  or  approach;  »  catch;  specifically,  a 
piii,  stud,  or  lever  forming  a  check  in  a  clock, 
watch,  tumbler-lock,  or  other  machine.  The  de- 
tent In  a  cluck  falls  into  the  striking  wheel  and  stops  It 
when  the  right  nunilier  of  itmkes  have  been  given.  The 
detent  of  a  ratchet-wheel  iireveiil*  barkword  motion. 

detention  (de-ten'shon),  ».  [<  F.  d/tentiem  = 
Pr.  detention  as  Sp.  detention  =  Pg.  detencSa  = 
It.  detemione,  <  L.  as  if  'detentio(n-),  <  detinere, 
pp.  detentu*,  detain:  see  dcfam.J  1.  The  act 
of  detaining  or  keeping  back:  a  withholding 
or  keeping  of  what  belongs  to  or  is  claimed  by 
another. 

Huw  goes  the  world  that  I  am  thoa  encounter  d 
With  claninn.nu  demands  of  datebruki 
And  the  detention  of  long-alllce-due  debts, 
Against  my  honour T  **««..  T.  of  A.,  IL  1 

8.  The  statu  of  being  detained  or  held  back; 
restraint;  confinement. 

This  worketh  by  dtlenthm  of  the  spirits,  and  constlpu- 
tlon  of  the  tangible  parts.  liacn. 

Nothing  could  assure  the  quiet  at  both  realms  .  .  .  hut 
their  attention  under  safe  custoily. 

,S>i(rtr<W,  Church  of  Scotland,  an.  1ST0. 

Except  for  political  offence*,  the  old  pri*oiu  were  prin- 
cipally employed  *.«  places  of  detention  Wfoh*  trial 

V.nntt,  trraltona,  II.  I os, 

8.  Forced  stoppage;  hindrance;  delay 
:  of  obstacles— 
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detention,  a  plane  where  offenders  (snd  sometimes  wit- 
nesses) are  detained  while  awaltlm,-  trtsl ;  a  lock-up. 
dotontlve  (dy-ten'tiv),  u.  l<  L.  detentwt,  pp.  of 
detmere,  detain  (see  detent),  +  -tre.]  Used  jn 
detaining,  as  intruding  Insects;  sowing  and 
holding. 

The  rfwrnrire  snrfaca  lof  the  pit.  h-r  In  .VrpeafVsl  Is 
represented  by  Uie  mild  aecmion  which  U  Invarialdy 

present.  A'ncye.  lint.,  XIII  IN 

detent-joint  (dP-tent'joint),  h.  In  ieJith.,  the 
joint  bv  which  the  pectoral  spine  of  a  siluroid 
fish  is  Kept  erect  or  pointed  from  the  side. 

deter  (de-ter' ).  r.  f . ;  pret.  and  pp.  deterred,  ppr. 
deterring.  [<  01''.oWcrrer,<  L.  aVferrere,  frigliten 
from,  prevent,  <  de,  from,  +  terrere,  frighten : 
see  terrible,  terrify,  terror.]  To  discourage  and 
stop  by  fear ;  hence,  to  stop  or  prevent  from 
acting  or  proceeding  by  any  countervailing 
motive:  as,  we  are  often  deterred  from  our  duty 
by  trivial  difficulties;  the  state  of  the  road  or 
a  cloudy  sky  may  defer  a  man  from  undertaking 
■  journey. 

I  nto  laws  that  men  do  make  for  the  lament  of  men  It 
always  needful  to  add  rewards  which  may 
into  good  than  any  hardness  aVfcrrnfn  from 
/footer,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  la 

wt  hideous  at- 
hliig. 
of  the  World,  mil. 

A  million  of  fnut 
experiments. 
-Bya.  To  hinder,  restrain,  keep  hark, 
deterge  (dfterj'),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  deterged, 
ppr.  deterging.  [=  F.  netcrgcr  =  Pg.  detcrgir 
—  It.  detergere,  i  L.  detergere,  wipe  off,  <  de, 
off,  +  tergere,  tip.  trrsu*,  wipe,  scour:  see  ferae.] 
To  cleanse ;  clear  away  foul  or  olTonsive  matter 
from,  as  from  the  body  or  from  a  wound  or 
ulcer. 

detergence,  detergency  (df-ter'ietiH,  -jen-ei). 
».  [<  detergen(t)  +  -cc,  -ry.]  The  i|uallty  of 
being  detergent;  cleansing  or  purging  power. 

Bath  water  .  .  .  possesses  that  mllklneos.  lUlrrvmry, 
and  middling  heat  so  friendly  adapted  to  weakened  ani- 
mal constitutions. 

iV/oe,  Tour  through  Crest  Britain,  II,  2110. 

detergent  (d^-ter'jent),  a.  and  n.    [=  F.  de'ter- 
gent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  iietergente,  <  L.  dttergen(t-)», 
ppr.  of  tit  tergere:  see  deterge.]  I. 
mg;  purging. 
Ttia  food  ought  to  be  nourishing  and  oVterjs-isf. 


salt  ot  amlier,  arc  in  a 
as  a  dttrrwftt. 


The  ZVferioran'tv  Power  of  Conventional  Art  over  Na- 
tions. The  AH'mrum,  So.  SIX,  p.  sSV. 

deteriority  (de-te-ri-or'i-ti ),  h.  [<  L.  as  if  'de- 
teriorila(t-)*.  <  deterior,  worse :  see  rfeferiorafc.] 
Worse  state  or  quality.  |Kare.J 

I  have  shewn  that  this  diminution  of  age  Is  to  lie  attrlb- 
lltcd  either  to  (Ik.  change  ot  the  temperature  i>f  Uie  air 
as  to  salubrity  or  equality,  or  else  to  the  itrimontv  of  the 
diet,  or  to  t«th  these  cause*.    Hay,  Ma  of  the  World.  IB, 

determt.  < .  [MR.  determen,  short  for  rfefcr- 
Miincn,  determine:  see  determine,  and  cf.  tcnsi.J 
To  determine. 


I.ymmltt  It  ntdinlt  lie  the  thre  nutis  In  parliament  to 


Dragon*  and  aarpants  wer*  soe 
tltudea,  to  diter  tike  spectator  Iron 


not  datrrua  from  new 
J.  M.  Jfuson. 


II.  n.  Anything  that  cleanses. 
Ttie  rirtnea  of  the  most  valushle  preparation.  I  mean 
'no  answered  by  tar-watrr 
By.  Arrsvfry,  Slrts,  ^  2S. 

detergible  fde-ter'ji-bl),  a.  K  deterge  +  -ibte.] 
Capable  of  being  removed  by  any  cleausing 
process. 

deteriorate  (de-te'ri-o-rat),r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  oV- 
termrateti,  ppr.  deteriorating.  [<  LL.  dettriora~ 
tun,  pp.  of  deteriortirc  (>  It.  deteriorarc  =  Sp.  Pg- 
Pr.  deterinrar  =  F.  dclrriorcr),  make  worse,  <  in- 
terior, worse,  comp.  of  '(fe-fr-r,  lit.  lower,  inferi- 
or, comp.  of  de,  down :  see  de-,  and  cf.  crfr- 
rinr,  interior,  inferior,  etc.]  L  trans.  To  make 
worse;  reduce  in  quality;  lower  the  essential 
character  or  constitution  of:  as,  to  deteriorate 
a  race  of  men  or  (heir  condition. 

At  the  expense  of  lui|Kilriug  the  philosophical  powers, 
and,  on  the.  whole,  de/erii^tifiM^  the  mind. 

Whnltif,  Rlietoric,  Int. 

lie  knew  that  the  sham  Empire  had  dttrrinentnl  the 
once  pulsaaut  French  army  into  nearly  as  great  a  sham  as 
lUelf.    ^IrcA.  Forbrt.  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p  IL 

II.  in  tranti.  To  grow  worse ;  be  or  become 
impaired  in  quality ;  degenerate. 
I'nder  such  conditions  the  mind  rapidly  •Mrriimtttj. 

liotdtmith,  Ksaays. 

deteriorated  (de-te'rii>-r4-ted),  /».  a.  [<  oVfc- 
riornfe  +  -rrfa.]  Of  degeuerat©  character  or 
auality;  reduced  to  an  inferior  condition :  as, 
deU  riorated  bioplasm. 

deterioration  (de-te'ri-A-ro'shon),  «.  [=  F. 
deterioration  =  Sp.  deterioration  —  Pg.  deterio- 
rate =  It.  ffofcriora^osc,  <  ML.  rfcfen«rafio(  a-). 
<  LL.  deteriorare,  make  worse :  see  deteriorate.] 
A  growing  or  making  worse ;  the  state  of  grow- 
ing worse. 

Although,  .  .  .  In  a  strictly  mechanical  sense,  there  U  a 
cotlservmtlon  of  energy,  yet.  as  regards  usefulness  or  tit- 
hiss  for  living  beings,  Die  energy  of  the  universe  is  in  pro- 
cess of  dWerwronv,i». 

a".  /..  (Virpeafee.  Energy  In  Nature,  p.  i,;. 

on  a  false  and  shallow 
life.  tfairtAi^ikf.  IHithedalc  Itomonce,  ill. 

=  Syn. 

deteriorative  (de-tc. 
rufr  +  -ice]  ' 


Xrftlnfer,  Uewtle  of  Kyngia  (E.  E.  T.  S.I,  I.  «!4. 

determ*(de-ter'mtt),  n.  A  native  wood  of  Oiii- 
una,  used  for  masts,  booms,  and  aa  planking 
for  vessels.    It  is  avoided  by  insects. 

determent  (de-ter'ment),  ».  [<  deter  +  -mcuf.] 
The  act  of  deterring,  or  the  state  of  being  de- 
terred; a  cause  of  hindrance;  that  which  de- 
ters. 

■    Nor  will  the  ill  success  of  some  be  made  a  s 
ferment  unto  others.  Sir  T.  Di — 

Theae  are  not  all  the  determent*  that  opposed  my  obey- 
ing you.  •;,.-,> 

determinability  (d6-ter'rol.na-bil'j-ti),  n.  {< 
determinable  :  see  -biUty.]  Tho  quality  of  sw- 
ing determinable. 

determinable  (de-ter'mi.n»-bl),  a.  [<  MK.  de. 
terminable,  <  OF.  determinable,  F.  determinable 
se  Sp.  determinable,  <  LL.  determinabili*,  that 
has  an  end,  <  L.  rfcfertJH'sarr,  limit,  determine: 
see  rfrnrrntinr-.]  1.  Capable  of  being  deter- 
mined, fixed,  or  ascertained  with  certainty; 
able  to  be  clearly  defined  or  decided  upon :  as, 
a  determinable  quantity ;  the  meaning  of  Plato's 
expression  is  not  determinable. 

In  sauter  fj**alter]  Is  sayd  a  verce  ouerte 
That  spekl'3  A  ]Hiynt  drlrrmitmi'ile, 

Atliteratim  /••«»,  (,.d.  MorrHX  L  S» 
The  point  now  before  us  is  not  wholly  uVfermiiiuiote 
from  the  t>ar«  grammatical  use  of  the  word*. 

South,  Sermons,  IV.  vL 
Social  change.  Is  facile  In  proportion  as  men's  place* 
and  f  uncuon.  ar.  ^itlea  ^ 

2.  In  lam  ;  (a)  Subject  to  premature  termina- 
tion :  as,  a  lease  determinable  at  the  option  of  the 
lessor.  ( b)  Liable  to  be  terminated  bv  a  contin- 
gency yet  uncertain  or  unknown :  a'a,  a  defer- 
minable  fee.  Thus,  a  devise  Wing  made  t"  A.  lull  In  esse 
he  should  die  without  leaving  Issue,  then  to  B.  the  estate 
In  A  during  his  life  Is  a  fee  because  It  may  w  forever,  but 
Is  determinable  by  reason  of  the  contingent  limitation. 

Sec /<•■!!. 

determinableness  (d*-ter'mi-na-bl-nes),  «. 

The  qnalitv  of  being  determinable.  [Hare.] 
determinacy  (dj-ter'tni-n**!!,  «.    ft  determi- 

na(te)  +  -eg.]    Determinateness.  [Rart«.] 

The  ear  solve*  It*  problem  with  the  greatest  exactr»e*a, 
certainty,  and  dWer-Mii  nae^. 

Ilrlmhi  ltl.  Top.  S.  L  Lect  (trans.),  p.  so. 

determinanco  (df-ter'mi-nans),  n.  [<  OF. 
aVfeTWinaacc,  <  ML.  determi  nan  tin,  an  order, 
decree,  ordinance,  conclusion,  <  L.  (irfrmii- 
nan(t-)*,  opr.  of  dcfcrraiikiri',  determine:  see  de- 
termine, determinant,]  In  old  universities,  the 
degree  or  grade  of  bachelor  of  arts.  See  de- 
termination, 12. 

determinant  (dfter'mi-nant),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  rff-fe™maHf  =  Sp.  Pg!  It.  determinante,  < 
L.  dWrTB»i«as(<-)»,  \ij>r.  of  drterminarc,  i 
mine:  see  determine.]   I.  a.  Serving  to  i 
mine;  determinative,  t'oleriditr. 

TL  n.  1.  That  which  determines,  fixes,  de- 
fines,  or  establishes  something. 

However  varlalde  the  visible  antecedent*  may  he,  the 
real  defennimants  —  the  co  opcranl  factors  —  are  In  each 
case  invariant 

U.  U.  Lrm;  rrobs.  of  Life  and  Mind.  IL  vL  |  SB. 

2.  In  old  universities,  one  who,  having  taken 
the  lowest  degree  in  arts,  had  been  admitted  to 
act  as  chief  respondent  in  the  1 
tions.    Bee  determination,  12. 

Two  years  later,  in  due  course  ol  his  s 
this  Uuillelmns  Lauder  appears  among  the  /Vferminaafi 
In  that  College  |St  Leonard  s,  in  St  Andrews  rnlversltvl ; 
»hli  b  shows  Hint  hi  l.ii.l  ijunhlViI  hinm  If  f  ir  luking  .m 
Ussier  s  degree. 

/^r»i/--r.  Desrtie  of  Kyngia  ft  E.  T.  S.\  Fnl.,  rl. 

3.  In  sjinfa,,  the  sum  of  all  the  products  which 
can  be  formed  of  a  square  block  of  quantities, 
each  product  containing  as  a  factor  one  num- 
ber from  each  row  and  one  from  each  column 
of  the  block,  and  each  product  being  affected 
by  the  plus  or  minus  sign  according  as  the  ar- 

at  of  rows  from  which  its  factors  sro 
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taken  (these  factors  being  arranged  in  the  or- 
der of  the  columns  from  which  they  are  taken) 
requires  an  even  or  an  odd  number  of  transpo- 
sitions to  reduce  it  to  U>n  arrangement  in  the 
square.  A  determinant  U  conventionally  denoted  by 
writing  the  square  Mock  of  quantities  between  two  vertl- 


nito;  clear!' 
as,  a  - 

A 


51- 


I* 

Aa-aB. 
I  A,    B,  C 


B. 

I  II,     e,    «  I  aa 
I         *p  VI 
Aoy  —  AaV  +o*C—  a*C  I  oUe  —  oBy. 

The  different  product*  of  which  a  determinant  la  the  stun 
are  called  It.  afe.ne.if*.  The  different  quantlllc*  which 
are  multiplied  U>  forai  the  element*  are  called  the  ron- 
ttitttenti  of  the  determinant.  The  oblique  line  ol  places 
from  the  upper  left-hand  to  the  lower  right  hand  comer 
l>  called  the  principal  diagonal.  The  conjugate  line  of 
place*  la  called  the  mcondary  diagonal.  The  square  root 
of  the  number  of  conatiluenla  ii  the  ordinal  number  of  the 
ontVrordajrreeof  the  determinant.  Adju 
Mint,  one  each  of  whose  elements  b  the  cofactor 
corresponding  term  of  the  determinant  to  which  it  ia  ad- 
Jugate.- Axtaymmstrlc  determinant.  Same 
Mtetric  ifwermifwni.  Sec  below.— Blalar  detei 

see  trialar.    Bordcrort  determinant,  a  detennii  

whose  matrix  U  formed  from  auothcr  l>;  anlil  Itiu  new  rows 
and  columns,  especially  where  a  single  row  an  I  column 
are  added,  with  »  reroat  their  Intersection.  CantroBym- 
melrlc  determinant,  one  which  la  aynimctrU  with  r» 
•pect  to  both  diagonals  -  Characterlatle  determinant 
of  a  matrix,  tlie  determinant  of  a  inatrit  formed  from  the 
given  matrix  liy  adding  the  aante  Indeterminate  quantity 
u>  each  constituent  of  the  pnmipal  diagonal.-  Com- 
plementary determinant,  a  deternilnant  rolaiVd  to 
a  partial  determinant.  to  which  it  Ii  .aid  to  he  comple- 
mentary, by  having  for  It*  cuiialltuent*  all  the  coiiatltii- 
enl*  of  the  total  deternilnant  which  belong  to  row*  and 
colunuia  from  neither  of  which  any  constituent  of  the  iiar- 
tlal  determinant  baa  been  taken,  the  sign  of  tile  comple- 
mentary determinant  being  determined  by  taking  it*  ma. 
trii  an  It  aland*  In  the  lower  right  ham!  comer  of  the  ma< 
trli  of  the  total  determinant,  when  the  matrix  of  the  |wr- 
tlal  determinant  baa  lieen  brought  to  the  upper  left  ham! 
corner,  witbont  altering:  the  value  of  the  total  determi- 
nant. Composite  determinant,  a  aura  of  dcterminanu 
whose  matrices  are  obtained  liy  altcrcalvel)  omitting  all 
the  different  combtiiatiixia  of  n-coloinn*  frinn  a  rectan- 
gular block  of  quantities  bating  01  row  a  and  m-and  n-cul- 
uuili*.  The  cornpuaite  determinant  i*  usually  dcitotod  by 
writing  it*  oblong  matrix  with  two  vertical  line*  on  each 
tide.  —  Compound  determinant,  a  determinant  wbnw 
constituent*  are  themsclvca  determinants  —  Cubic  de- 
terminant, a  quantity  formed  on  the  analogy  of  a  deter- 
minant |iro|ier  from  a  cube  of  quantities  a.  cofialltueiit*. 
—  Cyclic  determinant*  8iimca*ciVruJiiiu\ — Determi- 
nant of  a  linear  transformation  or  substitution, 
the  deternilnant  white  -/oiwtituent*  are  tin 
of  the  equation*  of  tranaformauoti  regularly  array  . 
Functional  determinant,  <•<»■  In  which  all  Mi-  tomtit- 
ilonla  In  each  row  am  differential  eiwlttcn-ttt*  ol  one  qiuui- 
tlty.  while  all  the  conatitnenta  In  each  column  are  differ- 
ential roelttdcllte  with  reepect  lii  one  variable.  —  Gauche 
Same  a*  **Vie  defermtlUNf.   See  twiow. — 

at.  or  minor  of  a  determinant;  a 

-  matrix  la  formed  from  the  matrix  of 
I  by  dialog  part  of  the  nwa  and  col- 
ic, a  minor  formed  by  eraaiug  one  row 
wroiad  minor,  a  minor  formed  by  era* 
two  rowa  and  two  columns  etc—  K-  " 
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defined  or  definable;  particular: 
i  quantity  of  matter, 
r  of  foot 

ftepaVn,  Essay  on  Dram.  PDeay. 
He  talk*  of  power,  for  example,  aa  If  the  meaning  of  the 
word  power  were  as  determiniafe  a*  the  meaning  of  the 
word  circle. 

.Wooaulap,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 

2.  Predetermined;  settled;  positive:  as,  a  de- 
terminate rule  or  order. 

Being  delivered  by  Die  drtrrminatt  oouuael  and  fore- 
knowledge of  (J  0,1  Acts  U.  a. 

St.  Decisivo;  oonclusiTe. 

I  the  pragma  of  thU  btutne**, 

Ere  a  ite'errniruif*  reaolntlon,  he 

(I  mean  the  biahop)  did  require  a  respite. 

Mo*..  Hen.  YUI.,  U.  4. 
4t.  Determined  upon;  intended. 
My  determinate  voyage  it  mere  extravagancy. 

Sfctt..T.  X.,  1L  1. 

5f.  Fixed  in  purpose;  resolute;  determined. 

I  In  a  long  peace ;  more  defenwiruKe  to 
r  to  do.  Sir  /'.  Sidney/, 

i  so  hold  and  determinate  aa 


to  tell  the  very  matter  of  ber  prayer. 

«/rr.  r«|*ir,  Works  <cd.  1836),  I.  B». 
Determinate  Idea,  an  idea  Dot  vague,  batdtatlngulahcd 
from  every  other,—  Determinate  Individual.  In  /iw«\  a 
particular  individual,  designated  by  name  or  other*  lac,  dla- 
tinguikhed  froju  others— Determinate  Inflorescence, 
lit  b"l..  same  aa  centrifugal  inttoreeeene*  (which  aee,  under 
.•  •'/.•.,',.. mi !,  Determinate  Judgment  (Or.  ^»«-ii<>ee 
■f*»a«li  a  propoailion  whoae  suliject  U  a  demonatrative 
pronoun :  a  term  of  stoical  logic—  Determinate  prob- 
lem. In  oeem.  and  annlyeie,  a  problem  which  admit*  of 
one  aolutlon  only,  or  al  least  a  certain  and  finite  number 
of  aolutiona :  being  thus  opposed  to  an  indefemiiiui/e 
i*nhfean.  winch  a>lmlu  of  an  Inlliiite  number  of  solutions 

det«rniinately(de-tor'mi-nat-li),flrfr.  l.  With 
certainty;  precisely;  in  a  definite  manner. 

e  .  .  .  detemui'Jui/e/v  true 
Titiattan. 


principle*  of  rel 


Jit  of  the  r"i  order,  a  function  of  rdi  ciuiallt 
uenu.  analugoau  t»  > 

etrtc  dsterminan 
avlug  the  aum  of  tiio  ordinal  pin,  ea  of  the  row 
mi  the  aame,  are  equal.  —  Partial  determinant. 
Same  a*  wi'ujr.irurminant.  -Persjinmetiie  determt- 

one  which  ia  ayiuiOLtrlcal  with  rcMviur,  to  IajIIi 


diagonals -Reciprocal  determinant,  a  determinant 
eai  h  constituentol  which  b  the  corn  ajiondlug  nr»t  nilniar 
of  the  determinant  of  which  it  la  the  reciprocal.  Skew 
determinant,  one  in  whlsh  every  c»n»tittietit  ol  the  lib 
row  and  column  ia  In  every  eaae  the  negative  of  the 
one  In  the/*  row  and  |U>  column,  rw  |-t  on  Hie  prlucl|iid 
diagonal  Also  called  MueAe  i/eterMiiiaaiia.  — Skew  lym- 
meUic  determinant,  a  akew  determinant  In  whirli  all 
the  coaatltucni*  of  the  principal  diagonal  vanlali  —  Sym- 
metric determinant.  "r,c  tn  whicli  the  conatituent  In 
tlie  f  row  and  Sb  column  ia  I  n  every  case  equal  to  lliat  In 
the  *a  row  ami  ixh  column.  —  Zeroaxlal  determimuit 
one  In  which  the  conatittieuU  of  the  principal  diagonal 
are  all  aeroa  [The  name  dttrrminant  In  a  narrower  aenae 
waa  IntnelucaMl  by  Gauaa,  and  waa  first  applied  In  Umi 
present  aemm  liy  tan.  hj  I 

determinantal  (dMer'mi-rian.tnl),  a,  f<  de- 
U-rm,minl  +  -<j/.]  In  stat*.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
detertuinanls. 


11 
or  fall 

I  have  inquired  much  about  Br.  Mead,  but  can't  tell  jou 
any  thing  «Vfrrr*iW«<|/.  ITafynfe,  I^ttera,  II.  i-iri 

We  pch-eivc  the  dbtance  of  vial  Ide  objects  more  exactly 
and  dtXmninaltty  Willi  two  eye*  than  ono.  • 

lltid,  Enquiry,  vt  |  !2. 
2.  Kesolutely ;  with  fixed  resolve. 

iVfcnwiiaatefo  beat  that  she  would  seek  all  loving  mean* 
to  w  In  Zelmane.  Sir  J:  Sid »e.v,  Arcadia. 

Before  the  Reformation.  Dot  only  were  early  marrlagv* 
afefenaiiadfefjr  dUcollraged.  but  the  oaituirtunlty  for  tllem 
did  not  enat.  /Voaid'e.  Skelchea,  p.  13!., 

coemciehu  determinatcneas  (de-Ur'mi-nftt-nes),  «.  1. 

The  state  of  being  determinate,  certain,  or  pre- 
cise. 

<hi  the  whole,  the  variations  In  the  object  pursued  a* 
good  .  .  ,  hsve  cuntlated  in  lis  acquisition  of  greater  f ul- 
neea  and  dftrrmirMtenm. 

T.  It.  tfrern,  Prolegomena  to  Ftlilra.  |  £17. 
9.  The  quality  of  being  determined  or  of  per- 
severing fixedness  of  purpose;  determination. 

tlU  oVferMiiiiiifeiaeaa  and  his  [Kiwer  n'trael  to  make  al- 
llea  unneccaaary.         Jan*  Atutm,  Mansfield  l"ark,  xlv. 

brtno-  dotermination  (de-ter-mi-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
one  all  the  constituent*  of  tirtrrmynntiou  =  OF.  drft-rmintiason,  rfe/rnoinioi- 
son,  F.  determination  =  9p.  dt  terminaeitm  =  l'g. 
drtermiwirtlti  =j  It.  dctrrmino^ione,  <  L.  detrrmi- 
mttio{H-),  bonnilan-,  conclusion,  end,  <  determi- 
nare,  pp.  iltli  rmituttut,  bound,  determine:  see 
determine,"] 
to; 

estate. 

Tile  kynge.  by  thadrise  of  hia  couiisell  and  consent  of 
Ihe  imrtlea,  makefile  a  fynalt  ende  and  rf/frr«ivno'ie«. 

kn.jIMGildi  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8u&. 
And  of  the  great  appraranc*  there  was  of  a  apeedy  Je- 
frrtnirawrien  ol  that  war.  /,urhW,  Memoini,  I.  S3W. 


fe-rmiwe-.]  1.  An  emling:  a  putting  an  end 
i;  termination:  as,  the  determination  of  an 


2.  Delimitation  ;  the  act  of  setting  bounds  to 
or  of  determining  the  limits  of;  specifically, 

The  particular  ..'.•(.  r,,.,. .„  of  the  reward  or  panlili- 
ment  belongeth  unu>  them  by  whom  lawa  are  made. 

Hooser,  Eccles.  lVllty,  i.  1 10. 
The  exialeuce  of  a  noutlon  for  the  element*  of  a  defer-    3.  A  determining  or  deciding,  as  after  ennsid- 
...imiarai  product  and  a  knowledge  of  ihe  properties  of   pration  or  examination ;  specifically,  definite  or 
tlae .!.,„e„u  MM.  very  mud,  "-'"J-^'l-  «'  U-    authoritative  judicial  .ettlement,  as  of  a 

a.  Ito; 


la..,  4 
T.  Jfuie, 


determlnatef  (de-ter'ml-nat), 
frrmisn  i.  v,  pp.  of  determinant, 
seo  determine.] 


yal  Km-,  of  Ijiln., 
IXXXI1  47n 

,  r.  I.    f<  L.  de. 
.  limit,  Mx,  deter- 
To  bring  to  an  end; 


■  aha]  I  not  if Hermi suite 
of  thy  dear  exile, 

.SAaJt,,  Rich.  It..  L  S. 

te  (df-ter'mi-nat),  a.  [<  ME.  dctcr- 
mis.if  =  F.  tletermine  =  Sp.  I'g.  dettrminado  = 
It.  /f>frrmis.!to.  <  L.  determtnaluA,  pp. :  see  the 
verb.]    1.  Having  defined  limits:  fixed; 


troversy  or  suit. 
It  may  be  a  . 

of  audi  contronerale  as  may  arise  whether  this  or  lliat 
action  ,w  apes/  h  lie  decent  or  IndeoenL 

futimJtam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeaie,  p.  s». 

4.  A  decision  arrived  at  or  promulgated;  an 
authoritative  or  final  ruling;  a  determinate 
opinion  or  conclusion. 

lib  |the  Mufti'*]  authorltie  la  so  esteemed  that  the  Em 
peroor  will  neuer  alter  a  •'efermiailfion  made  by  him. 

/'urcaaa,  I'Ugrimage,  p.  .112. 


.  determination  to  succeed  in  an 
his  determination  waa  inflexible. 


determinative 

8.  The  mental  act  of  deciding  or  resolving ;  the 
fixing  or  settling  of  a  mental  purpoaaj;  the  act 
of  resolve. 

For  In  every  voluntary  defermfibafiim  there  are  certain 
ly  two  elements :  the  otm*cUiuanea*  of  an  energy  or  eflc-rt, 
and  a  distinct  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  making  the  effort. 

Jfaudafeji,  Body  and  Will,  p.  gf. 
What  I  afnrtn  ia  that  yoo  have  a  power  of  determining 
to  act,  a  power  of  freely  formms  the  internal  set  of  dt- 
terminatum  to  do  sonHUiins;. 

Af.nirt,  Nature  and  Thought,  p,  tlx. 

6.  A  state  of  mental  decision  or  resolution  with 
regard  to  something;  determined  purpose ;  fixed 
intention:  as,  ' 
enterprise 

On  the  part  of  the  people  It  I  the  moral  sense]  gives  rta* 
to  what  we  call  a  Jealousy  of  their  liberties  —  a  watchful 
rf/frrmimrrton  to  resist  anything  like  encroachment  upon 
their  right*.  H.  .•iptnrer.  Social  Static*,  p.  2BS. 

7.  The  quality  of  being  determined;  fixedness 
of  purpose;  decision  of  character;  resolute- 
ness :  as,  a  man  of  determination. 

Violent  Impulse  la  not  the  aame  aa  a  firm  derernrrsoVieis 
J.  H.  Aexemwn,  Parochial  Sermon*.  I.  171 

8t.  In  old  wed,,  the 
point  ;  the  crisis. 
He  carefully  noted  the  drfenauMfiaui  of  these  maladies. 

Siron,  tr.  of  Sydenham. 
0.  Tendency  or  direction.  („>  of  the  intellect  «• 
will  toward  a«ne  object  or  end  by  an  antecedent  mental 
auto  (idea  or  motive),  determination  Mug  In  the  mental 
what  causation  I*  in  the  physical  world. 

Examination  la  consulting  a  guide.  The  determination 
of  the  will,  upon  inquiry,  la  following  the  direction  of  that 
guide.  Locke,  lluman  r 


II.  XXL  M. 

('■  1  i  >f  the  bloml  ■  abnormal  afflux  or  flow :  a*,  determine 

lion  of  blood  to  the  head. 

10.  The  solution  of  a  problem,  mathematical 
or  other ;  nn  ascertainment  of  any  magnitude  or 
the  value  of  any  quantity;  especially,  a  scien- 
tific evaluation  based  upon  exact  phynical  mea- 
surements: as,  a  rfrfrrmiran'oH  of  the  length 
of  the  seeomls-pendulum. —  II.  Iu  lot/ie:  (a) 
The  process  of  adding  characters  to  a*  notion, 
and  thus  rendering  it  more  definite,  whether 
this  is  doue  by  limiting  its  scope  or  by  an  in- 
crease of  information. 

Thi*  notion.  In  which  ego  and  non-ego  are  thought  aa 
mutually  determining,  I*  called  by  Kb  hte  the  catevory  of 
reciprocal  dcterminatwn  (Wechselliestlmmungi. 

JdoiMaou.  Urate,  p.  1SS. 

In  Ihe  m>mt  complete  determination  within  our  reach 
the  conception  still  does  not  snnioe  to  eusble  any  one  to 


vely  w  hat  the  perfectbin  of  hi*  life  would  be 
T.  S.  freer.,  Prolegomena  to  Ethic*.  I  370. 

(b)  The  differentiating  character  itself  that  ia 
added  in  this  process. 

The  different  Je(erinia>ori,n*»  of  a  anbatanee.  which  are 
nothing  but  particular  modes  in  w  hich  it  rxlata.  are  railed 
accidents  A"u«/,  tr.  by  Max  Mullrr. 

IS.  [ML.  drtrrminatioqucaitionu,  the  answering 
a  question,  the  posting  of  theses  to  be  defend- 
ed.] In  Oxford  and  other  old  universities:  (a) 
A  solemn  disputation  in  which  the  respondent 
is  a  bachelor  of  arts,  and  which  is  preparatory 
to  graduation  as  master  of  arts.  (6)  A  disqui- 
sition or  other  act  substituted  in  recent  times 
for  the  old  disputation.  Tlie  determinations  were 
kept  ill  lent,  and  hence  oltell  called  the  /.caif  ifeternt.nai- 
fi."U.  Originally,  in  the  t  nl.er.lty  of  Pari,  (the  model 
of  most  „f  the  old  universities  ..t  northern  Europe  and 
•specially  of  Oxford  and  t  urn  bridge  >.  there  waa  t.ut  one 
degree,  that  of  master  of  arte,  carry  tiqtwlth  II  the  rigid  to 
lecture  regularly  In  the  university.  The  purpose  of  the 
detennlluitiona  was  to  enable  the  muters  to  Jmfge  w" 
file  candidate  waa  At  to  lie  preaeuted  to  the  f  hat 
cnudidate  for  the  mastership;  and  since  there 
examinations,  there  was  no  other  regular  means  of 
tabling  the  rai.dldate  a  fitness.  The  haccalaurcatr  was 
at  first  called  tike  dercem.'Ndner.  and  waa  originally  not  a 
degree,  noe  conferred  by  the  university,  but  merely  a  per- 
mUalon  to  aVrerralne  or  act  as  chief  respondent  In  the 
Lent  diaputatlona,  and  was  conferred  by  the  "nation.' 
In  consequence  of  thla  Inseparable  connection  between 
the  hiircalaureate  and  the  determlnatlona,  the  latter  are 
often  considered  a*  conditions  of  the  former,  although 
they  follow  In  lime. 

Hence — 13t.  A  discussion  of  a 
cording  to  the  scholastic 
model  of  a  disputation. 

Another  diversity  of  Method,  which  la  likewise  of  i 
weight,  t*  the  handling  of  knowledge  by  .  .  ,  Questions 
■Hal  their  /Vfenuinutioiu,  the  latterkind  whereof.  If  it  be 
imimalerately  followed,  ta  as  prejudicial  to  the  proceed- 
ing of  learning  a*  it  is  to  tlie  proceeding  of  an  army  to  go 
about  to  boaiege  every  little  fort  or  hold. 

Aoeou,  Advancement  of  Learning.  II. 
lie  [Wycllf)  broached  samesiRgularnplnionson  several 
ehatraao  point*  ol  metaphysics,  which  led  to  dererxsiasv 
to,m.  or  treatbK.  being  published  against  him. 

^•rsrue.  JOV..VIIX  «lt- 
-Syn.3.  Oonelualon,  settlement,  termination  —  T.  Aesw- 
etc  (ace  dteieionY  finnheaa. 


I  have  thi.  hour  rrrol.ed  a  despatch  from  our  rraldcril  d"t«mInatlTe  'dc;ter ' ^mi  -  nA- tiv),  o.  and  a. 
with  the  rfrieraiinafion  of  the  republic  in  that  point. 


Shandy,  Iv.  tt 


OF.  determimtt,/,  F.  </c-|eriN.NO-fif=  Sp.  PK.  It. 
trmisafiro,  <  L.  as  if  •rfcfW»«(,ru.,  I  a*. 
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p.ot  determinant,  i_„ 
_.  a.  1.  Having  power  to 
uuii.'.  fix,  or  decide;  tending  < 
or  direct ;  conclusive. 

Tho  ditermimititt  |a»wer  (if  a  Just  cause. 

Abp.  llramAaU.  Against  HoW.es. 

Incidents  •  •  «  efeferoiirwifiie  of  their  course.  /.  Tayior. 
8.  Of  use  in  ascertaining  the  species ;  serving 
to  determine  tho  precise  kind  of  a  thing:  as,  de- 
terminative tables  in  the  natural  sciences  (that 
ia,  tables  arranged  for  determining  the  specific 
character  of  minerals,  plants,  etc.,  and  to  assist 
in  assigning  them  to  their  specie*'! :  deUrmina- 
fere  signs  in  hieroglyphics;  determinative  orna- 
ments or  structures. 

If  the  terni  added  to  nuke  op  the  complex  subject  does 
not  necessarily  or  constantly  ltelong  to  It,  Uieii  it  Is  defer- 
minor  it*,  and  limits  til*  subject  to  I  particular  part  of  lb 
extension  :  as.  Every  pkmt.  man  shall  be  Imppv. 

WMU,  U«1c.  11.  S. 


that  the  pi>P* 
u  iWm«uiKi, 
lent  Hut.,  p.  Ii.nl, 


I.  .jH.-l.tL 

power  than  »ii)r  other  bishop 
JutiMa,  Medieval  and  Mod. 

7.  To  fix  or  settle  definitely; 
certain ;  decide  the  state  or  character  of. 

The  character  of  the  aval  Utfeferntinetf  by  Um  character 
of  Its  Uod.  BdtmnU. 

The  outer  and  tiring  ni.in.-m  of  the  reef  grows  up  to  n 
by  the  constant  lireuklug  of  the  waves. 

Barw'»,  Coral  Keels,  p.  U0. 


We  all.  t 


hla  measure,  help  t. .  detrrminf,  even  If 
y,  what  the  .pint  of  the  age  shall  be. 
if.  J.  eVeemtin,  Aloer.  Letts.,  p.  il*. 


f  (.le-tcr'mi-ning),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
.]   Having  the  power  of  fixing:  di- 


decid": 


menl;  ooe  In  whk-li 


Determln.it.lve  ludKinent,  In  Ufiie,  a  definitive 
Vh  something  U  held  as  Ira 

,  H.  That  which  determinegor  indicates  the 
character  or  quality  of  something  else.  lo- 
cally—(a)  In  Aierogiwj-Aies,  an  Idcograjdilc  sign  anneied 
to  a  word  ei  pressed  by  a  phonetic  sign,  tor  the  purpose  of 
deBnlns  1U  skgiiincatlan.  Thus,  the  eonvcnUoual  figure 
of  a  tree  In  the  EgypUan  hieroglyphics  la  determinative  of 
Uie  general  idea  tree,  the  particular  kind  of  tree  bring 
expressed  by  Uie  phoucUc  .igu  preceding  it. 

For  Instance,  the  picture  of  a  man  aqnattlns  down  la 
c  Jeff  mutative  for  the  proper  Dames  of 


1-uul  had  debminrt  to  aall  by  F.pheatis.  Acta  II.  1«. 
The  surest  way  not  to  fall  la  to  iMerminr  to  succe«L 

Sheridan. 

If  order  waa  dwermtiteif,  dared  and  done, 

nVotrniny,  King  and  Book,  L  tfci. 

9.  Togive  direction  or  tendency  to;  decide  the 
course  of:  as,  impulse  may  determine  a  moving 
body  to  this  or  that  point. 

In  the  lab.  of  Mrlltwushd  [Chaucer  t|  Inimitable  faculty 
of  *u  rj  •..  Illng  cornea  to  hu  aid,  and  tteOrmfavw  bit  sen. 
i  to  a  little  more  variety  and  plrtiiresqurncas. 

&  Lam*r,  The  English  Novel,  p.  16. 


.  Alphabet,  t  00. 
(a)  In  pram.,  a  determinative  or  demonatratlva  word, 
doterminato  (da-ter-nift-na't?),  adr.  [It.,  de- 
termined, pp.  of  n>f*Yjn<«nTC,  <  L.  determiner, , 
determine:  see  determinate,  a.,  and  determine.] 
In  muMr,  with  resolution  or  firmness, 
do  terminator  (dy-ter'rw-na-tor),  n.  [«  OF.  de- 
termined, determinour,  also  determinatettr  ■  It. 
defcriMiM<jfoT<r*,  <  I.T..  determinator,  <  L.  tietermi- 
nare,  pp.  determinate,  determine :  see  deter- 
mine.] One  who  determines  or  decides ;  an  ar- 
bitrator. (Ttarc.] 

them  an  author  out  of  alt  proteatant  divines, 
i  they  would  make  umpire  and  ti*trnH,nAl<ir  between 
1  them.       Bp.  Morton,  Epftaoopacy  Aaaertad,  p.  Sh\ 

e  (df-ter'min),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  de- 
,  ppr.  determining.  [<  MK.  drtrrminrn, 
<  OF.  determiner,  F.  determiner  =  Pr.  8p.  Pg. 
determinar  =  It.  dfterstinare,  <  1*.  determinare, 
bound,  limit,  prescribe,  fix,  determine,  <  oV-  + 
trTminare,  bound,  limit:  see  term,  terminate,  de- 
terminate.] I,  franir.  1.  To  fix  the  T 
mark  off;  settle;  fix;  establish. 


Let  celestial  aapecta 
elude  and  iiftermtn*  thy  waya 

Sir  T.  Dnnrm,  rhri>t.  Mor.,  111.  7. 

t'ncaaineaa  la  lite  great  motive  that  worka  on  the  mind 
to  put  It  upon  action,  which  for  ahortneea*  aaka  wo  will 
cad  aWeruinino  of  the  » ill.  tjxkt. 

10.  To  influence  tho  choice  of;  cause  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  or  resolution:  as,  this  circula- 
te tho  study  of  law. 

.  t™.k  credit  to  herself  for  having 
Shelley  to  travel  abr..d. 

H.  Itowdtn,  fUiflley.  II.  7, 
■  Srn.  2.  To  limit.—  6.  To  ascertain,  find  out— a  To  de- 
cbb\  conclude.— 10.  To  Induce,  Innurnce.  lead. 

II.  infrniu.  If.  To  come  to  a  decision  or 
resolution;  settle  definitively  on  some  line  of 
conduct. 

Bind  'em  faat :  when  fury  hath  given  way  to  reason, 
I  will  deUrminm  of  their  aulteriiiga, 
V\  hlili  shall  Iw  'mrr:.l. 

fleunrriamt  anvtirr).  Sea  Voyage,  111.  L 
If  you  have  laid  my  papers  and  tmoka  by,  I  pray  let  this 
messenger  have  them;  1  have  drttrwined  upon  them. 

ftnw,  Letters,  ulli. 


detersive 

_ht  as  well  hope  l»  disaect  one's  own  bod)  and  be 
.  In  .lolng  it.  ai  to  take  K..-I. .  ular  physi.a  ...  to 
lie  your  dmninant  uuidc,  your  determiner  of  mi^lvcs.  In 
what  Is  solely  human.      t#«wy*  Muit,  in  CliNia.  III.  ivll. 

2.  A  determinant  bachelor  in  a  university. 
Hee  determinant,  2. 

determining  (dMer'inl-ning>,  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
aVfermiMe,  r  J  In  medieval  universities,  the  act 
of  qualifying  for  a  degree  by  keeping  the  net 
See  act,  !>. 

determining 
determine,  v.] 

retting,  regulating,  or  controlling:  as,  deter- 
mining  influences  or  conditions, 
determinism  (dy-ter'mi-nixm),  ».  [<  determine 
+  -irm.]  1.  A  term  invented  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  to  denote  the  doctrine  of  the  necessi- 
tarian philosophers,  who  hold  that  man's  actions 
are  uniformly  determined  bymotives  acting  up- 
on his  character,  and  that  he  has  not  the  power 
to  choose  to  act  in  one  way  so  long  as  he  prefers 
on  the  whole  to  act  in  another  way.  Determinism 
does  not  imply  materialism,  atheism,  or  a  denial  of  tm.ral 
responatlntlty ;  while  It  U  in  direct  opposition  lo  fatalism 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

If  man  Is  only  a  sample  of  the  nnlvrraal  determining 
yet  forms  purpoeca,  contrives  for  their  accomplishment, 
and  executes  Uiem,  d<  nnite  cnusallty  and  protpreUv* 
thought  can  work  together,  and  Uie  Held  which  ia  occupied 
by  the  one  la  nut  preoccupied  asainst  the  other. 

AfarfiNCOn,  Materialism,  p.  1U6. 

2,  In  general,  the  doctrine  that  whatever  is  or 
happens  ia  entirely  determined  by  antecedent 
causes;  the  doctrine  that  the  science  of  phe- 
nomena consists  in  connecting  them  with  the 
antecedent  conditions  of  their  existence. 

Auch  knowledge  as  we  are  capable  of  obtaining  U  strictly 
limited  to  what  Claude  llemard  tails  the  eWrrMiiiMva  of 
phenomena  ;  that  Is  lo  say.  we  can  know  only  under  w hat 
delenulning  conditions  t-venla  capable  of  recognition 
Uu-uugh  our  senses  or  through  consci.msncss  take  place. 

The  Atlantic.  *e|>t.,  1BTH. 

determinist  (de-ter'mi-nist),  n.  and  a.    [<  de- 
termine +  -int.)     I.  n.  One  who 
favors  determinism. 

He  (man]kni.wihow  be  himself,  th.mgh  c 
.1  aa  well  at  of  ttildectloh  of  us  lure. 


Uie  as|ieet  of  a  nia*  hlne. 


|U.k1|  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nati.ina  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  Uie  earth,  and  balh  drlernuned  the 
Uniet  before  appointed,  and  Uie  bounds  of  their  hshita 
Hon.  Ada  ivll  48. 

2.  To  limit  in  space  or  extent;  form  the  limits 
";  shnl  in:  as,  yonder  hill  i" 


of; 


The  kn..»tt«Uie  of  man  hitherto  haUi  been  determined 
by  Uie  view  of  tight. 


3.  To  ascertain  or  state  definitely;  make  out ; 
find  out ;  settle ;  decide  upon,  as  after  consid- 
eration or  investigation:  as,  to  determine  the 
species  of  an  animal  or  a  plant ;  to  oVtenninie 
the  height  of  a  mountain,  or  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere. 

f  Holland  ia  a  very  large  tract  of  Land.    It  U  not  vet 
ritta 


detmm»\r4  whether  l 


I  an  Island  or  a  main  C'onUnent. 

Damyier.  Voyages,  L  MIS. 


*1 


It  woultl  be  prosumptlon  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
employments  of  Uiat  eternal  life  whfch  good  men  are  to 
past  In  Uod  a  presence. 

J.  U.  Xewman,  Parochial  Sermons,  L  t. 
•ts,  cnaractery ;  what  they  spell 
atid  llMfbce  pick  wliat  tense  you  may  ! 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  11! I. 

4.  In  tot/jc,  to  explain  or  limit  by  adding  dif- 
ferences.— 0.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion;  put  an 
end  to ;  end. 

tk  the  manifold  IncommodlUes  and  paln- 
f  this  wretchedness  of  this  life, 
r  T.  More,  Life  of  Plena,  In  Utopia,  Int,  p.  Irn. 

Thoae  .  .  .  would  nourish  but  a  short  period  of  time, 
and  be  .nit  of  vuguu  vt  lien  that  waa  dWermined. 

Swift,  Oulllvrr's  Travels,  lit  8. 

An  act  of  the  will  whereby  an  estate  at  will  It  deter- 
mined or  put  an  end  to.  tUaekttane,  funj.,  II.  146. 

.Specifically— 6.  To  find,  as  the  solution  of  a 
problem ;  end,  as  a  dispute,  by  judicial  or  other 
final  decision:  as,  tho  court  determine!  the 
cause. 

They  sUri  besiege  him,  being  amblUous  only 

To  come  to  blows,  and  let  their  swiuilt  .felernun* 

Who  hath  the  better  t-aaac. 

/7c(c*er(and  antXAerX  raise  One,  t  L 


2.  To  come  to  a  eloee ;  end ;  terminate. 

Rather  deye  I  woltle  and  determine 

Chaneer,  Trollot,  111.  ITS. 

8.  To  come  to  a  determinate  end  in  time ;  reach 
a  fixed  or  definite  limit;  cease  to  exist  or  to  be 
in  force. 

1  fihetutone. 

The  power  of  a  magistrate  waa  supposed  to  dentrmiiu 
only  hy  hit  own  resignation.    J.  Adam*,  Works,  IV.  M0. 
The  Parliament,  according  to  law,  ifefermtneJ  In  sU 

ta  1SU»  Cent.,". 

The  tax 
able 

yean  only,  determtned  in  i.w. 

S.  Dowett,  Taxea  hi  England.  IV.  si. 

determined  (df-ter'mind),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  deter- 
mine, r.]     1.  Limited;  restricted;  confined 
within  bounds;  circumscribed. 
Hit  power  It  *>fermf«it«f.  he  may  terrify  us.  hut  not 

/hteft*.  Auat.  of  MeL,  p.  tU>. 

2.  Definite;  determinate;  precisely  marked. 


Strictly  sneaking.  It  U  only  Sparta  and  , 
be  regarded  at  (tetermtned^eneinlea 


.  of  a  n.-un  singular  l.t  determined  or  onde- 
A.  Hume,  Orlhtigraphle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  SS. 
Thoae  many  tliadowa  lay  In  spots  determined  and  nn- 
moved.         •  M'unirmrirtK 

3.  Characterised  by  or  showing  determination 
or  fixed  purpose ;  resolute :  as,  a  determined 
nmri :  a  tfetrrminetl  countenance:  a  fOfcnwincrf 
effort. — 4.  Unfaltering;  unflinching;  unwav- 
ering. 

I  AUiena  that  can 

ISSmV  171. 
-  Bjrn.  3  and  4.  Firm,  Indexible,  stanch,  steadfast. 

determinedly  (d§-ter'mind-li ),  o<fr.  In  a  deter- 
mliied  manner;  with  determiuation ;  unwaver- 
ingly. 

Ite  [the  TItghlanderl  U  courteous,  dutiful,  determiwtly 
perse vt-ring,  nndincbing  as  a  foe,  unwearied  at  a  friend, 
Otiku,  lleoL  Mketchcs.  it.  Ml. 

determiner  fde-ter'mi-n*r),  n.  1.  One  who  de- 
cides or  determines. 

No  man  or  body  of  men  In  these  times  can  lw  the  Infai- 
in  matters  of  religion  lo  any 
»n,  Civil" 


II.  a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
ism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  r.  «d  of  the  PoalUvtsts'  scorn  for 
theology  ia  the  determinist  doctrine  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  evidence  of  Uie  ages,  denies  the  possibility,  ami  of 
-  the  p.  silt) ,  of  sin. 

Confenvyjornry  /tea.,  LI.  491. 

(dff-ter-mi-nis'tik),  a.  [<  rfefer- 
minitt  +  -ir.]  Pertaining  to  or  imbued  with 
the  philosophy  of  determiuism. 

The  determinletle  doctrine  would  stand  on  Just  as  firm 
a  fountlatlon  as  it  noes  If  there  were  mi  physical  science. 

Iltatey,  rortnlghUy  Rev.,  N.  H.,  XL.  mil. 

deterration  M*-t*-r4'shon)r  n.  [<  L.  as  if  "df- 
terTatto(a-).  <  •deterrtire  (>  OF.  deterrer.  F.  oVfcr- 
rer,  dig  up),  <  de,  from,  +  terra,  earth.]  The 
uncovering  of  anything  which  is  buried  or  cov- 
ered with  earth ;  an  unearthing.  [Hare.] 
This  eoticerni  Uie  raising  of  new  i 

f ftarMA,  Or  t1t4  dpVi>|i)(ioD  of  tMF 

from  the  hills  and  hlglier  grout 
deterrence  (de-ter'ens),  a.    [<  deterrent!)  + 
-oe.]    The  act  of  deterring,  or  that  which  do- 
ters;  a  hindrance;  a  deterrent.  [Hare.] 

Whatever  punishment  any  crime  required  for  deterrent* 
from  Its  rcpcUtloJi.  .YinetrenfA  Crntnry,  XXL  111. 

deterrent  (d$-ter'ent),  a.  and  b.  (<  L.  deter- 
ren(t-)K,  ppr.  of  deterrere,  deter :  see  de-fcr. ]  I. 
a.  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to  deter;  hin- 
dering through  fear;  preventive. 

The  deterrent  effect  of  tuch  penalties  la  In  proportion 
to  their  certainly.     Bentham,  Katioiule  of  Punisament, 

The  ponlshmenta  of  a  future  state  (have!  lost  much  of 
their  deterrent  influence. 

J.  R.  Seeim,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  1st. 

II.  ».  That  which  deters  or  tends  to  deter. 

Sodeterrent  It  mi.ro  elfeetlve  than  a  punish 
If  Incurred,  ...  la  sure,  tiwedy,  and  severe. 

Bentkntn,  Kathmole  ot  Punislinienl. 

But  long  credita  have  always  been  known  tn  lie  danger- 
ous, and  the  danger  has  never  proved  an  crtectual  d/frc- 
rrn».  CmMrmyorary  lUr..  L.  iCX. 

deterslon  (dfter'shon),  ».  [=  F.  tie'terrton  = 
Sp.  fiW*r«l'o»  =  Pg.  tit  termln,  <  L.  as  if  'detrr- 
ffio(s-),  <  detrrgere,  pp.  tUlertut,  wipe  ofl":  see 
deterge.]    The  act  of  cleansing,  as  a  sore. 

I  endeavoured  drlereicn:  but  the  matter  could  not  l»e 
dls.  h.irgnL  Vieeman.  Surgery. 

detersive  (.l«-ter'siv),  a.  and  n.    [=  F.  deters,/ 

=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  rfc <<-;-.*< i  o,  <  I-.  as  if  'dttrrm-u*,  < 
drlrrsHu,  pp.  of  detrrgere:  see  dttrryt.]  L  a. 
Cleansing;  detergent. 
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detersive 

Tlit  ashea  .  .  .  are  so  acrimonious  thai  they  make  b  lye 
TTtHtlHlll'  uVferrire. 

/fir (area  «  J/ea-ais  (trans),  IU.  »l»(Ord  M3.X 

II.  »■  A  medicine  which  cleanses. 
Painful  sordid  ulcers,  i|  not  timely  relieved  by  deter- 
sires  and  lentcnta.  H'i'jriiuin,  Hurgery. 

determvely  (diVter'siv-li),  adr.  In  a  detersive 
manner. 

deterniveneBB  (de-tor' siv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  detersive. 

detest  (de-test'),  r.  t.  [<  F.  de"  tester  =  Sp.  Pg. 
detestar  =  II.  detestare,  ?  L.  detestari,  imprecate 
evil  while  calling  the  gods  to  witness,  denounce, 
hate  intensely,  <  de-  +  tcstari,  testify,  bear  wit- 
ness, <  UkUm,  a  witness:  sec  fc*<2,  testify.  Cf. 
attciil,  contest,  protest,  obtest.]  To  hold  worthy 
of  malediction ;  execrate ;  hate ;  dislike  intense- 
ly: as,  to  dtttit  crimes  or  meanness. 

How  shall  1  Imr  the  llu  yet  keep  the  seuee 
And  love  the  otlender.  yet  d'fesr  th  itffence? 

f*opc,  KlnUa  t,.  Ah-lard,  1.  19S. 
But  they  dWnjf  Venice  iu  •  place  <it  residence,  belnsc 
naturally  averse  to  livlug  In  the  tnidst  of  a  people  who 
Hmtrlts.  Venetian  Life,  L 


1574 

The  tUtAranfmfHt  of  a  lawful  king  was  held  to  bo  aa  lit- 
tle of  a  crime  aa  the  deposition  of  a  wrongful  usurper. 

Hrv,  lis,!.  Eng. 

dethr  oner  (de-thro'ner), ».  One  who  dethrones. 

The  hand  of  our  drthnmen  .  .  .  hath  prevailed  against 
and  (to  their  power)  blotted  out  the  rctnembrance  of  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  throue. 

drnrnsy.  The  Tablet  (ed.  1061),  p.  178. 

dethronizationt(df-thro-ni-za'shon),n.  [< ML. 

as  if  '<iethroni£aUo(n-),  <  dethrotiizare,  pp.  dc- 
tkronicatu*.  equiv.  to  dethronare,  dethrone :  see 
dethrone.  (X.  disthroni;c.]  The  act  of  dethron- 
ing. [Rare.] 


detraction 

The  man  drew  a  pbUol  from  under  hb  cloak,  and  area 
full  In  hi*  face.  Had  It  happened  In  tbeae  days  of  4ei» 
natan,  rrank  •  chance  had  tie*ii  email. 

Kinytlry,  Westward  Ho,  p.  sit 

detonization  (det'o-ni-za'shon),  n.  [<  detomix 
+  -fiftoN,]  The  act  of  detonating,  aa  certain 
combustible  bodies. 

detonlze  (det'o-niz),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  drtonurd, 
ppr.  detontzinq.  [<  L.  detnn-arc,  thunder  (see 
tleUmaU),  +  -he.]  L  from.  To  cause  to  i 
with  an  explosion;  detonate. 

tatwontyof  i 


.r  the  qljeene,  when  shee  was  (God  kmiws  bow  larre 


guilty)  ad' 


SS1 


Byn.  A  Wior.  Detcet,  etc..  (ace  Salt) ;  to  execrate,  view  wilh 

lity  (df-tes-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  OF.  de- 
;  as  deicstable  +  -itg:  see  -6,/iry.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  detestable;  detesta- 
blcuess. 


.Nevertheless  It  la  plauaiMy  urged  tli 
(Mwicliefi)ai-e,  lu  mankind,  precisely  t 
In  thus*  years,  so  yminic  gentlemen  (Bubcben)  do  tlieii 


attain  their  maximum  of  dete*tuhii,ty. 

f'irrtutV,  .Sartor  Hcaartii*.  p.  88. 

detestable  (dWea'ta-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  detestable, 
F.  detectable  =  Hp.  debatable  =  Pg.  drtentaret 
—  It.  detettabile,  <  L.  detestabilu,  execrable, 
abominable,  <  detestari,  execrate,  abominate, 
detest :  see  detent.']  To  be  detested ;  hateful ; 
abominable ;  execrable ;  very  odious. 

Thou  hast  defiled  my  sanctuary  with  all  thy  detrain  We 
things.  Etefc.  v.  11. 

Had  affairs  and  extortions  always  overtake  yon  in  this 
ilel**tabU  country,  at  the  very  time  when  yon  are  at*  ait  to 
have  It,  Brwr,  Source  ui  the  Nile.  1.  40. 

-Byn.  OUsOB,  execrable,  abhorred,  vile.  S«>o  list  under 
abominable. 

dotostableness  (df-Uss'ta-bl-nes),  a.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  detestable ;  extreme  hatefulness. 

It  ii  their  intrinsic  hatefulneae  and  iUltsiabtensM  whi<-h 
oritnoally  inflaiuea  us  against  them. 

Adam  Smith,  Moral  Sentiments,  11.  |  ± 

detestably  (de-tea'ta-bli),  odr.  In  a  detestable 
manner;  very  hatefully ;  abominably;  execra- 
bly. 

A  letnper  of  mind  remlering  men  m  Jetntablu  bad, 
that  the  ut.-h!  eiietny  of  mankind  neither  can  nor  drains 
I.,  make  th.-ui  worse.  Suttth. 

detestant  (dtf-teii'tant),  n.  [<  Is,  detettan(t-)*, 
ppr.  of  drtentari,  detest :  see  dele*!.]  Stime  as 
tU  tetter.  [Rare.] 

Von  know  nut  what  t"  term  them,  utiles*  tUirtinnii  at 
the  KotnUh  idolatry.     tf\  llaeitl,  Ahp.  WHIUnw,  i.  121. 

detestatet  (d(<-tes'tat),  r.  t.  f<  L.  detentatnt, 
pp.  »f  lietejfttiri :  see  deleitl.]    To  detest. 

Whk-tie,  an  a  imirtall  enemy,  the  doctrine  of  the  Gboapel 
dm»  th  <fe/e«r,if«  A  akkotM.  t'ifn«.  I  hi  Joliu,  ltef. 

detestation  (de-tes-ta'shou),  h.  (<  F.  dota- 
tion =  Fr.  deteataUo  =  Bp.  (fc/tataeiuii  =  l'g.  de- 
te*ta(Bo  —  It.  detCMta^ione,  <  L.  <f*f«.<tf«fio{M-),  < 
detestari,  pp.  drtettalu*,  detest :  see  detent.]  Ex- 
treme dislike ;  hatred ;  abhorrence ;  loathing : 
with  of. 

In  how  different  a  degree  of  aV/ertifian  numlier*  of 
wicked  actions  >Und  there,  tbo  equally  tud  and  viel.au 
la  their  own  huturei !       St'me,  TrUtrnm  -sbaialy,  II.  19. 

We  arc  heartily  agreed  In  our  oVtrj/nftaN  «/  civil  wars. 


Iter  hualiands 

.  great  extremity  of  passion, 
Sptot,  Kdw.  II.,  IX.  all.  t  Ts. 

detinet  (det'i-not).  n.  [L.,  be  detains,  3d  pers. 
sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  drfinerr,  detain:  see  de- 
tain.] An  old  action  of  debt  at  common  law 
(chiefly  in  the  phrase  aetioH  in  the  detinet), 
founded  on  the  allegation  that  defendant  kept 
back  the  money,  whether  it  was  money  due  as 
his  own  debt  (rfcfccf  and  detinet,  ho  owes  and 
detains),  or  was  merely  withheld,  as  where  ho 
wag  exeeufor  of  the  debtor.  Sometimes  used 
similarly  nf  replevin  for  a  chattel. 

detinue  (det'i-nu),  n.  K  OF.  rlcfinn,  oVfcnu,  P. 
delen m,  pp.  of  dttenir,  F.  dt'tenir,  detain,  <  la, 
detinere:  see  detain.]  In  late,  an  old  form  of 
action,  now  little  used,  brought  to  recover  pos- 
session of  specific  articles  of  personal  property 
unlawfully  detained. 

lly  Action  of  debt,  action  of  detinue,  hill,  plaint.  Infor- 
mation, or  otherwise.  Uaktuyt  t  Vovagtt,  I.  371. 

detinyt  (det'i-ni),  it.    Intention;  holding  back 
what  is  due. 

But  this  Little  ifed'ny  ia  great  Iniquity. 

Iter.  T.  Adami,  Works,  L  Hi. 

detonable  (dct'o-na-bl),  a.  [<  deton(ate)  + 
-able.  ]    Capable  of  detonating,  or  exploding  on 

Then  grades  of  dynamite  are  only  rendered  uTtonoMe 
by  the  admltuire  of  explosive  nalu ;  and  therefore  the 
presence  of  these  etploslve  aalta  d>w«  aene  to  perform  a 
useful  function.        HUUrr,  Mod,  High  Kxplofrtvc*,  p.  04. 

detonate  (det'«>-n*t),  e. ;  jiret,  and  pp.  dr/o-  from 
noted,  ppr.  detonatinii.  [<  Ii.  detonatus,  pp.  of 
detimare  (>  F.  lUtaner  =  Sp.  Pg.  detonar),  thun- 
der, <  de-  intensive  +  fosare,  thunder:  see  thnn- 
der.]  I.  /ran*.  To  cause  to  explode;  specifi- 
cally, to  cause  to  explode  with  great  sudden- 
ness and  with  a  loud  report. 

II.  intrant.  To  explode  with  great  sudden- 
ness and  with  a  loud  noise :  as,  niter  detonattti 
with  sulphur. 

detonating  (det'o-na-ting),  p.  a.  Exploding; 

iguiting  with  a  suililen  report  Detonating  bulb. 

a  *raall  ahu*  bulb  cooled  quit  kly  aa  ■earn  a*  mod*-,  and 
tlius  sulijeeteel  to  unequal  Ktrains  of  contrarlion.  It  w  ill 
bear  cuaslderable  pressure,  but  the  scratch  of  a  thorp 
grain  of  ftund  dropped  upon  it  will  cause  It  to  fly  into 
piece*.  Also  oiled  /"rwice  Jtii/erf'«  dro; .— Detonat- 
ing powders,  or  julmiuntint  i».rft'n,  certain  chemical 
componntU  whleti.  on  being  ,  xpoaed  to  heat  or  suddenly 
■truck,  explixleulth  a  I.. i.  I  reiHirt,  owing  to  the  fa.-t  Uiat 
one  or  more  of  the  constituent  part,  nuddcnlyauainic  the 
gaseuiLt  vtute.  The  chlorid  and  iodide  of  nitrogen  are 
very  powerful  detonating  substances  Ihe  compounds 
of  ammonia  with  silver  and  gold,  and  the  fulminates  of 
•liver  and  mercury,  d.-tunat«  by  slight  friction,  or  by  the 
a«eni?y  of  heat,  rlcctrtcltv,  ,x  sulphuric  acid.—  Detonat- 
ing tube,  a  species  of  eudlonieter,  hellli!  a  stunt  glaw  tlllie 
u»e<l  in  chemical  analysis  fur  detonating  gaseous  bodies. 
It  is  generally  graduated  into  centesimal  parts,  and  per- 
forated by  two  optKHied  wires  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
electric  ipurk  through  the  gs«s  which  are  introdmed 


To  take  fire  with  a 

port;  detonate. 
This  precipitate  .  .  .  delmitti  with  s 


detorsiont,  «.    See  drtorfios 
detortt  (df  t6rt'),  r.  t.    [<  L. 
titrquere  (>  F.  detortfttcr),  turn 


iviyscrc  1/  s-  •  uciv,  ysc#  /,  ouu  nniue,  1st  1ST  OUs 

of  shape,  <  tie,  away,  +  torquere,  twist:  aee 
tort.    Cf.  distort.]    Same  as  distort. 
They  ,  .  .  have  deforfed  texts  of  Scripture.  DvysVw. 

detortiont  (de-tor'shon),  n.  [=  F.  dttorskm,  < 
L.  aa  if  *oVtorfio(n-j*  or  *dVtor«o(a-),  <  detur- 
quere,  pp.  detortus  or  detorsvs,  turn  aside,  twist 
out  of  shape :  see  detort.]  Same  as  distortion. 
Also  spelled  detorsion. 

CroM  tboee  deforn'oiss  when  H I  the  heart  j  down  ward  tends. 
And  when  It  to  forbidden  heights  pretends 

/jan«ie,  Poems,  p.  337. 

detour  (do-tOr'),  n.  [<  F.  detour,  a  turn,  bend, 
circuit,  <  dt  toumer,  turn  aside :  see  d>  turn.] 
A  turning;  a  roundabout  or  circuitous  way; 
deviation  from  the  direct  or  shortest  road  or 


The  path  reached  an  Impassable  gorge,  which  occasioned 
a  i/s/iHir  of  two  or  three  hours. 

ft  Taylor.  Units  of  the  Saracen,  p.  UK 

Rliymee  .  .  sometimes,  even  In  so  abundant  a  Langnssre 
as  the  Italian, lia«edrlien  the  must  straightforward  of  poets 
into  an  awkward  uVbtur.    Itnertt,  Study  Windows,  p.  29. 

detract  (df-trakt'),  r.  [<  F.  lUtraeter  m  Sp.  dr- 
traelar  =  It.  detrat tare,'  I detrartare,  also  ( with 
vowel-change)  detreetare,  depreciate,  detract 
also  decline,  refuse,  freq.  of  detraherr 
(>  It.  detrarre  —  Sp.  detraer  =  Pg.  detrahir  — 
I'r.  detraire  —  OF.  detraire,  >  XlE.  detrnyeu: 
see  defray),  pp.  detract  us,  pull  down,  take  away, 
disparage,  detract  from,  <  tie,  away,  down,  + 
fraArrr,  draw:  see  fracfl.]  L  tran/t.  1.  To  take 
away;  withdraw;  abate:  now  always  with  a 
quantitative  term  as  direct  object,  followed  by 
/rum  :  as,  the  defect  detracts  little  from  the  in- 
trinsic value. 

shall  I  ,  .  .  detraet  so  mwA/rem  that  pre  restive. 
As  to  lie  call  d  Imt  viceroy  of  the  whole' 

'    1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 


(ilr-tes't.  r).  n.    One  who  detest*. 
To  rub  men.  and  make  il.«l  the  receiver,  wla,  Is  tlte  <fe- 
■,  and  will  !»■  the  puaUber,  uf  Mich  crime*. 

Hp.  //o;,t.us.  no  the  l  lrst  fummandment, 

dethrone  i  de-thrtin'),  prv  t,  anil  j»p.  de- 

throned, ppr.  dethroning.  (<  MIj.  delhronare,  < 
L.  de-  priv.  +  throntut,  a  scat,  throne:  see 
throm.  Ut.  dlsthrone.]  1.  To  remove  or  drive 
from  a  thn  me ;  depose ;  divest  of  royal  author- 
ity and  dignity. 

'I  Iu- 1. .niter  cliun  demanded  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
rljht  <>■  subjecU  to  dtlknnr  boil  princes, 

jfocnufay.  Hist  Eng.,  x. 

2.  Tn  divest  of  rule,  or  of  supreme  power  or 
aut  liority. 

llu  i.-pulill, ait*.  Uing  dftkrourrl  l,y  (Yomwell.  were 
the  party  whose  resentment  be  had  tlte  grt  atest  reason  to 
apprehend.  Mniio\  Hist  Eng.,  VI.  lit, 

dethronement  (de-lhrou'ment  I,  s.  [<  dethrone 
+  -Mint.]  Ketuiivul  fri mi  a  throne;  deposition 
of  a  king,  un  emperor,  or  any  supreme  ruler. 


Intuit,  and  are  lunflned  within  It  over  mercury  and  water, 
detonation  (det-o-nu'shonl,  n.  [=F.  dJtunntiem 
=  Sp.  detonacion  =  Pg.  Hetonacdo,  <  L.  as  if  *nV- 
fonatio(H-),  <  detonare,  thunder:  see  aWoiirtfr.] 
An  explosion  or  sudden  report  made  bv  heat- 
ing or  striking  certain  combustible  bodies,  as 
fulminating  gold ;  explosion  in 
IhtnnntuM  ma)  Iw  tlenncl  to  lie  the 

plosion  of  the  whole  atsK.  of  a  hotly, 

Aisaier,  Hod.  illgh  F.vpUH>lve^  p  St. 
Demosthenes,  In  parti,  ulnr.  exhibit*  consummate  ,l,  v 
terity  in  this  art  of  ordering  words  with  n  ferenca  t<i  ef- 
fect!. At  his  pleasure,  he  scj«irnlcs  his  lightning  and  hit 
thunder  by  an  interval  that  allows  his  bearer  hall  to  forget 
the  coining  JeftiMO/tVai. 

G.  J\  Mirsb.  Lects.  on  Eng.  Ling.,  xvL 

detonative  (det'o-na-tiv),  «.  [<  detonate  + 
-ire]    Capable  nf  detonating;  explosive. 


The  multitude  of  partners  docs  detract  nothing  from 
each  man's  private  share.  AtyU. 

2t.  To  de]ireeiate  the  reputation  or  merit  of; 
disparage :  belittle;  defame. 

To  malign,  traduce,  or  detract  the  person  or  writings  of 
Quinlur  rforatius  Klaccua.       12.  Junton,  IVsrtaater,  v.  L 
Should  I  detract  bis  w  nrth, 
Twould  argue  want  of  merit  In  myself. 

Vleleher  (and  another).  Love  s  tlire,  L  L 
=  Svn.  Prcry,  Depreciate,  Detract  from,  etc 

II.  isfrans.  To  take  I 
cificallv,  to  take  away  I 
lowed  by  from. 

King  Philip  did  not  detract  /r>-m  the  nation  when  he 
MM  he  sent  Ids  armado  to  fight  a  ith  men,  and  not  tu  cum- 


take  away  a  part ;  hence,  spe- 
way  reputation  or  merit  :  fol- 


luat  wilh  the  winds,   .sir  T.  Bra* 


Medl 


WT.cn  the  guntioM  .ler  t«  exji 
explosion  Isutnn  sufiaHaifi 
It  MM  at  a  milch  higher  tern 
larger  vttlnme  <tf  gu*.  and  t>ou 
mil,  ti  greater  force  than  when 
AW<r.  M 

detonator  (A 

That  which 

Hon; 


In 


I  by  nltr.t  glv 
s ;  It  becomes  t'f. 
erature.  praluces  a  much 
i*quently  "levelups  a  very 
v|-l.-l    I  ui. ai 

d.  II  lull  Kxphtelvra,  p  G». 
tia.tor),  ».  [<  itr innate  +  -*»r.'| 
nates;  a  dctuiiating  prepara- 

percussion-cap. 


i-t' 


Keligio 

Such  motlv«s  always  detract  /rosa  the  perfect  Iteanty 
even  of  gtasl  works.  .Sumner,  Kame  and  lilory. 

"Virtue"  and  "utility"  an.  Ideas  nut  only  fundamen- 
tally distinct,  but  so  far  In  natural  opposition,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  utility  in  an  action  nsay  now  and  ixgaln  aVfr«Y* 
/ram  its  virtue.        Jf  irsrf.  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  lis. 

detracter,  »■    See  detractor. 
detractlngly  (de-trak'ting-li),  adr.    In  a  de- 
tracting manner;  injuriously. 

itallier  tijrn  hidden  and  nbllipie  way  Insinuatswhis  error 
to  him  than  detmcliMlp  blaze  It. 

Hp.  Hcn.Aosr.  Daily  Thought*  ied.  1051),  p,  11 

detraction  (<le-trak'shon),  ».  [<  ME.  detrac- 
tion, -tioun.  -einnn.  <  OF.  detraction.  F.  detrac- 
liim  —  Pr.  de  trareto.  drtracUo  =  Sp.  rfcrracrtos  = 
Pg.  de  traccSa  =  \\.  detrttzione,  <  I>.  d«  frac/io(a-), 
»  taking  away,  purging.  LL.  detraction.  <  de- 
troherc,  pp.  detractus,  lake  away,  detract  :  see 
nVfrarf.]  If,  A  withdrawing;  a  taking  away; 
removal. 

Von  *ha!l  eisiulrn  of  the  I 
an-1  pheasants,  or  fowl,  the  d 
said  wild  fowl,  Ac 

ftsteii,  t'harge  at  tsesaion  for  the  Verge,  p.  t& 


wful  taking  uf  partridgv-s. 

roefion  of  the  egg-s  of  the 
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detraction 

9.  The  act  ot  disparaging  or  belittling  the  rep- 
utation or  worth  of  a  person,  with  the  view  to 
lessen  or  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  others; 
the  act  of  depreciating  the  powers  or  perform- 
ances of  another,  from  envy  or  malice. 

Speaking  well  of  all  Mankind  b  the  wont  kind  nt  De- 
traction;  (or  It  lakes  away  the  Reputation  of  the  good 
Hail  In  th<i  World,  by  making  all  alike. 

UythcrUu,  riain  Dealer,  L  L 
Let  malice  and  the  base  detraction  of  contra. 

it  will.  greater  originality  of  | 


1576 

detriment  from  the  faults  of  its  professors;  let 
the  property  suffer  no  detriment  at  your  hands; 
the  consuls  must  see  that  the  republic  receives 
t  h  a,  ro 


no  detriment ;  the 
past  remedy. 
Alan,  not  to  ho  passionate  for  small  detriment,  or  of 
nor  to  be  a  reuenger  of  them. 

1'utteniam.  Art*  of  Eng.  Poeale,  p. 


-it'. 


Being  from  the  feeling  o 
by  (loop  surmise  of  othei 


trTtjmnccv.  Style,  UL 


In  oar  country 


=  8yn.  1,  Deprerlatlon,  i 
defamation,  derogation. 

detractioust  (de-trak'shng),  a.  [<  detraction; 
cf.  ambitious,  <  ambition.]  Containing  detrac- 
tion; lessening  reputation.  Johnson. 

detractive  (df trak'tlv),  a.  [<  OF.  dttractif; 
as  detract  +  -ire.]  If.  Having  the  quality  or 
power  of  drawing  or  taking  away. 

Hailing  that  hU  patient  hath  any  store  of  heroes  In  hta 
garden,  [the  surgeon!  stralghtwsr  will  apply  a  detractive 
plaster.  H.  Knigtit,  Tryall  of  Truth  (1680),  UL  Ss. 

2.  Seeking  or  tending  to  lessen  repute  or  esti- 
mation; depreciative ;  defamatory. 

The  Iniquity  of  an  envious  and  detractive  adversary. 

Bp.  Morton,  lilscharge  of  ImpuL,  p.  270. 
Ill  not  give 
Such  satisfaction  to  detractive  tongues, 

publish  such  foul  noise  uga:i»i  a  man 
iw  for  truly  ilrtuoua 

Beau,  and  PL  ff :  Faithful  Friends,  L  1. 

I  (de-trak'tiv-nes),  ».  The  qual- 
itv  of  being  detractive.  Jiailru,  1727.  [Rare.! 
detractor  (ue-trak'tor),  it.  [<  ME.  detrartour,  < 
L.  detractor,  <  detrahere,  pp.  detractus,  dispar- 
age :  see  detract.]  One  who  detracts,  or  takes 
away  or  injures  the  good  name  of  another ;  one 
who  attempts  to  disparage  or  belittle  the  worth 
or  honor  of  ano 
trader. 


detriment. 

Shai.,  Lucrece,  1_  lots. 
That  barefoot  Augustlnian  whose  report 
0'  the  dying  woman  a  words  did  detriment 
To  my  best  poluls. 

"  IL  3S0. 


Iiave  not  been  s/h 
There  was  a  chorus  of  praise  from  former  detractors. 

Literary  lira,  II.  Jit 
=  8yn_  Slanderer,  raliimtiialor,  defamer,  viliuer. 
detractory  (de-trak'to-rt),  a.    [<  L>L.  detraeUt- 
i-ius.  disparaging,  <  L.  detractor,  a  detractor: 
see aWractor.J  Depreciatory;  calumnious;  dis- 


paragmg. 

This  Is  .  ,  .  detractory  unto  the  Int 
man.  .Sir  T.  ifroie 

The  detractory  lye  takes  from  a  great 
lliat  Justly  belongs  to  him. 


'licet  and  sense  of 


nan  the  re 


2.  That  which  causes  harm  or  injury ;  anything 
that  is  detrimental:  as,  his  generosity  is  a 
peat  detriment  to  his  prosperity. — 3.  In  Eng- 
land, a  charge  made  upon  barristers  and  stu- 
dents for  repair  of  damages  in  the  rooms  they 
occupy;  a  charge  for  wear  and  tear  of  table- 
linen,  etc. — 4.  In  antral.,  the  sign  opposite  the 
house  of  any  planet :  as,  Mars  in  Libra  is  in 
his  detriment ;  the  detriment  of  the  sun  is  Aqua- 
rius, because  it  is  opposite  to  Leo.  It  is  a  sign 
distress. etc.— 8.  In  her.:  {a)  Same 
.    (fc)  The  state  of  being  eclipsed 

—  that  is,  represented  as  partially  obscured: 
said  of  the  sun  or  moon  used  as  a  bearing. 
-Byn.  1.  Disadvantage,  prejudice,  hurt,  eviL  See  injury 

letrimentt  (det'ri-nient),  e.  f.  [<  ML.  detri- 
memtari,  cause  loss,  "<  L.  aVfrtntenfum,  harm, 
loss:  see  detriment,  n.]  To  injure;  do  harm 
to;  hurt. 

Others  might  he  detrimented  thereby.  Fuller. 

detrimental  (dct-ri-mcn'tal),  a.  and  a.  [< 
ML  'tletrimentatis,<  L.  tletrimcntum,  harm :  see 
uVfrintewf.]  L  «.  Injurious;  hurtful;  causing 
harm  or  damage. 

Luxuries  are  rather  serviceable  than  detrimental  to  an 
opulent  people.  OaUmitk,  Voltaire. 

Political  economy  teaches  that  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce are  rfrtnineitfaL    //.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  60L 

—  8)11.  Prejudicial,  disadvantageous,  mischievous,  perni- 
cious. 

II.  it.  See  the  extract.  [Slang.] 

lYrhsps,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  don't  hap|ien  to  know  what 
a  defn'wicn/af  is.  lie  Is  a  person  who  pays  great  atten- 
tion to  a  young  lady  without  any  serious  intentions,  and 
of  othen. 

Anberm  Beraert. 

detrii  n'tal-i),  ode.  In 


letrirnenUlly  (det-ri-men'tal-i),  aa>. 
detrimental  manner;  injuriously. 


dotractroaa  (dei-tntk'tros),  n.    [<  detraeUir  + 
•ess.]  A  female  detractor;  a  censorious 
[Rare.] 


If  any  shall  detract  from  a  tadye  character  unless  .he 
he  at*  nt,  the  said  detractree.  shall  he  forthwith  ordered 
t-  the  Inweat  place  of  the  room.  AMimm. 

detrain*  (de-triii'),  e.  [<  de-  priv.  +  fr«in.] 
I.  trans.  To  remove  from  or  cause  to  leave  a 
railwav  train :  said  especially  of  bodies  of  men : 
as,  tortffr<iiN  troops.  [Of  went  introduction.] 
IL  t«fra«*.  To  quit  a  railway  train:  as,  the 
volunteers  detrained  quickly  and  fell  into  line. 

Tiie  English  are  using  a  new  word.  Soldiers  going  n  at 
of  railway  cars  detrain. 

Weet  Chcitcr  (!•«.)  Republican,  V.  MX 

detray  r,  p.  t.  [ME.  aXrwven,  <  OF.  detrain,  de- 
trere,  draw  away,  detract:  see  detract.]  To 
draw  away ;  detract. 

Hut  onere  I  i>a»se,  prsyyng  withe  spyrtt  gjndda 
Of  tills  labour  that  no  wlhte  me  detnv. 

Babett  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  H, 

detrectt  (d$-trekt'),  r.  [<  L.  detreetare,  detrae- 
tare,  refuse,  decline,  also  take  away,  detract: 
sec  detract.)    I.  trane.  To  refuse;  decline. 

lie  |  Mows]  tiet reeled  his  going  into  Egypt,  anon  pretence 
that  he  was  not  eloquent. 

Fotherby,  AtheomaatU  (W!S\  p.  1M. 

II.  intrant.  To  refuse. 


That  the  Impoverishment  of  any  country,  diminishing 
both  Its  producing  and  consuming  powers,  tells  detri- 
mentally on  the  people  of  countries  trading  with  II,  ia  a 
commonplace  of  political  economy. 

//.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  i  St. 

detrimentalneaB  (det-ri-men'tal-nes). «.  Tlie 
quaUty  of  being  detrimental.    Bailey,  1727. 


Do  not  dctrect  ;  you  know  th'  aathortty 

Is  mine.  B.  Jensen,  New  Inn,  II.  a. 

detr'ectationt  (de-trek-ta'shon),  ».  [<  L.  ae- 
frecfafio(n-),  <  detreetare,  pp.  dctrcctatu*,  re- 
fuse:  nee  dctrect.]  The  act  of  refusing;  a  de- 
clining. Coekeram. 

detriment  (det'ri-ment),  ».  [<  OK.  detriment, 
F.  oVfrimcHf  =  Sp.  Pg.  It,  aVfriweufo,  <  L.  oV- 
trinM'ntMm,  loss,  damage,  lit.  a  rubbing  off.  <  oV- 
terere,  pp.  detritus,  rub  off,  wear:  see  detrite.] 
1.  Any  kind  of  harm  or  injury,  as  loss,  dnmai(e, 
hurt,  injustice,  deterioration,  diminution,  hin- 
drance, etc.,  considered  with  specilic  reference, 
eipre*»cd  or  implied,  both  U>  its  sulijoi-t  ami  to 
its  cause :  as,  the  cause  of  religion 


letrital(de-tri'tal),a.  [<  detritus  +  -ah]  Con- 
sisting of  fragments  or  particles  broken  or  woru 
away.  , 

'I  he  detrital  matter  which  la  worn  away  from  the  land, 
and  carried  along  by  rivers,  contains  materials  of  every 
degree  of  cuoratneu.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  IS2. 

Datrttal  rock,  a  rock  made  up  of  the  delwls  of  other 
rocks  that  Is.  of  material  derived  from  rocks  previously 
consolidated,  then  lwoken  up  by  atmospheric  or  other 
agencies,  and  more  or  less  worn  by  friction  or  by  the 
action  ot  water. 

detrite  idiVtrft'),  a.  [<  L.  detritus,  pp.  of  de- 
tertre,  rub  down  or  away,  <  (fa,  ownk  Mtf, 
+  terere,  nib :  see  trite,  Cf.  detriment.]  Worn 
awav ;  worn  out.  Clarke. 

dotri'ted  (d^tri'te.1),  a.  k  detrite  + -e,P.]  1. 
Worn  away ;  reduced  by  detrition. 

A  halfpenny  detrited.  X.  and  <,.,  7th  aor.,  IV.  1M. 
2.  Disintegrated ;  of  the  nature  of  detritus. 

Long,  symmetrical  tablet,  two  hundred  feet  long  by 
eighty  broad,  covered  with  large  lingular  rocks  and  l«mi- 
drrs,  and  seemingly  Impregnated  throughout  with  detritnl 
nutter.  Kane,  See.  (irinn.  Eip.,  I L  1S7. 

detrition  (df-trish'on),  n.    [=  F.  de'trition.  < 
ML.  a>trifM>(«-),  <  L.  deterere,  pp.  detritus,  rub 
off:  see  detrite,  detritus.]    A  wearing  off;  the 
act  of  wearing  away. 
The  brush  of  I  line  Is  the  gradual  detrition  of  time. 

•Streeus,  >ote  on  Shakapere  s  S  lien.  XI. 

detritus  (dMri'tug),  n.  [<  L  aYfriftw,  a  rub- 
bing away,  <  deierere,  pp.  detritus,  rub  away: 
see  tletritc]  1.  In  wot.,  loose,  uncompactod 
fragments  of  rock,  either  water-worn  or  angu- 
lar. The  term  is  e*pe< 
which  would  lie  a  hrcn-1 
See  'Travel,  watui,  and  driVr. 

More  comprehensively,  any  broken  or  com- 
"  worn  away  from  a  mass  by 


attrition:  any  aggregate  of  1 
or  part  icles. 

Here  Ur.  Kch 
partly  tag  U,  t 

ground  above.      C.  T.  Xeuttm,  Art  and  J 

Such  natural  agents  as  wind  and  i 
are  ever  at  work  In  destroying  the  a 
transporting  the  resulting  detritus. 

.1  tbenamm.  So.  3097,  p.  178. 

Words  a  hlch  have  thoa  for  ages  preserved  their  exact 
form  In  th*  mass  of  deXritut  of  which  modern  language* 
arc  enmpoaed.  Farmr,  Language,  sr. 

de  trop  (de  trd).  [F.,  too  much,  too  many :  de, 
of ;  trop  =  It.  troppo,  too  much,  <  ML.  troppus, 
tropus,  a  flock,  troop:  see  troop.]  Literally, 
too  much;  hence,  in  the  way ;  not  wanted:  ap- 
plied to  a  person  whose  presence  is  inconve- 
uient :  as,  ho  saw  he  was  de  trop,  and  therefore 
retired. 

detrude  (de-trod' ),  r.  t, ;  pret.  and  pp.  detruded, 
ppr.  detrutiing.    [=  It.  detrudere,  <  L.  detrudere, 
pp.  detrusus,  thrust  down,  <  tit.  down,  +  frs- 
tlrre,  thrust.    Cf.  cxfmdt',  infrinfc,  profrurfc] 
To  thrust  down  or  out ;  push  down  with  force ; 
force  into,  or  as  if  into,  a  lower  place  or  sphere. 
Such  aa  are  <MrW/if  down  to  hell, 
Either,  fur  shame,  tbry  stilt  themselves  retire. 
Or,  tied  tn  chains,  they  In  close  prison  dwelL 

Sir  J  Iktriet,  Immortal,  of  Soul. 
Those  philnentdiera  who  allow  of  transmigration  .  .  . 
are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  men  may,  far  their  mis- 
carriages, be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of  beasts. 

;...•«.',  Human  Understanding,  IL  93. 
It(cnvyJ.  .  ■  leadshtm  into  the  very  condition  of  devils, 
to  W  detruded  |from|  Heaven  for  his  meerly  pride  aixi 
malice.  FeltKam,  Kaaolrea,  IL  Ml, 

detruncate  (de-trnng'kat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
detruncated,  ppr.  detruncating.  [<  L.  detrun- 
catus,  pp.  of  detruncare,  lop  off,  <  de,  off,  + 
truneare,  lop,  shorten  by  cutting  off,  <  frsmrsM, 
cut  short:  see  trunk;  truncate.]  To  reduce  or 
shorten  by  lopping  or  cutting  off  a  part. 

detruncation  (de-trung-ka'ghon),  n.  [<  L.  de- 
tr  a  net  tin  |«-'..  <  aVfrsncarc,  lop  off:  gee  detrun- 
cate.] 1.  The  act  of  reducing  or  shortening;; 
the  cutting  or  lopping  off  of  a  part. 

It  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hast;  detruHtntum,  that 
the  general  tendency  of  the  sentence  may  bo  changed. 

JeDwum.  Did.  Pref, 
2.  In  abstet  separation  of  the  trunk  from  the 
head  of  the  fetus.  Ihtnglixon. 

detrusion  (de-tro'zhon),  n.  [<  LL.  «Vfrs#i«(ii-». 
<  L  detrudere,  pp.  detrusus:  gee  oVfrmfc]  The 
act  of  thrusting  or  driving  down  or  away. 

From  this  rf'truiKm  of  the  waters  towanls  th*  side,  the 
parts  towards  the  pola  must  tie  much  Increased. 

JTeiU,  liurnet  s  TbeoTj  of  the  Earth. 
Force  Of  detrugton,  in  mecA. ,  the  strain  to  which  a  body, 
as  a  beam.  Is  subjected  when  II  la  compressed  In  a  direc 
Uon  r»  n-  lotlcular  to  the  kngth  of  the  libers,  the  points 
ot  support  Mng  very  near  to  and  on  opposite  able*  ot  the 
place  at  which  the  force  Is  applied. 

detrusor  (de-trS'sor),  n. ;  pi.  detrusores  (de-trO- 
s6'rci).  [S  L.,  <  L.  detrudere,  pp.  detrusus,  rx- 
pel:  avi.' detrude.]  In  anaf.,  a  muscle  that  ejects 
or  expels. 

dettet,  ».  A  Middle  English  and  early  modem 
English  form  of  debt, 

detumescencet  (de-tfl-mes'ens),  n.  [=  F.  if-'- 
tumesemee,  <  L.  detutHe*eeu{t-js,  ppr.  of  i/c/k- 
mcjicei-c,  cease  swelling,  settle  down,  <  tie,  down. 
+  tumescerc,  inceptive  of  Insure,  swell:  see 
tumid.]  Diminution  of  swelling:  opposed  to 
intumescence. 

The  wider  the  circulating  wave  grows,  still  hath  It  the 
more  subsidence  and  detumerernee. 

Cudunith,  Intellectual  System,  p.  SSI. 

detur  (de'ter),  n.  [L.,  let  it  be  given,  3d  per*, 
sing.  pres.  subj.  pass,  of  dare,  give;  so  called 
from  the  first  word  of  the  Latin  inscription  ac- 
companying the  gift:  gee  dafcL]  A  prize  of 
.  to  a  certain  number  of 
ous  students  at  Harvard  College. 
Atone  o'ebx-k  all  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  deturs  went  to  the  ITiablvnt  |u(  Harvard  Collegel 
to  receive  tbem.  J<  *iah  Otuiury,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  tiO. 

deturbt  (d^-tftrb'),  r.  t.  [<  L.  dehtrbare,  drive, 
thrust,  or  cust  down,  <  tie,  down,  +  turbarr, 
throw  into  disorder,  <  furfta,  disorder,  a  crowd, 
troop :  see  turbid.  Cf.  disturb.]  To  throw  into 
confusion  ;  throw  down  with  violence. 

As  teim  may  the-  walls  of  heaven  be  scaled  and  thy  throne 
deturhe.1  as  he  can  be  foiled  (list  is  defenced  with  thy 

Wochf. 


applicable  Co  a  material 
mxilldatcd  Into  a  ruck. 


detUIUt  (de-tem').  r.  t.  [<  F.  de-tourntr,  <  OF. 
drstnumer,  dvstomcr,  turn  away,  <  des-,  awav, 
+  tournrr,  turn.  Cf.  detour  and  dwfgrn.J  To 
turn  away  or  aside ;  divert. 

His  majestic  grautll  his  rlprraa  license  .  . 
eJWwM  a  lltill  the  said  way.  to  the  msir  c 


better  travelling  for  the 


lieges. 
,Ja4.  1 


VI.,  ll»7  (ed.  1MCX  p.  i 
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deturn 

The  sober  aspect  and  severity  of 
many  from  lending  a  pleased  nr  to  the  wholesome  doc- 
trine. Sir  K.  Oujty,  fiature  of  Man  •  Soul,  III. 

dctor  pater  (d£-tAr'pat).  r.  <• ;  pret,  and  pp.  dt- 
turpated,  ppr.  dcturftatlng.     [<  L.  (/rfMrjwfu*, 


pp.  of  deturpare,  disfigure,  <  <jr-  intensive  + 
turpare,  defile,  <  turpis,  foul:  see  furptfMtfc.] 

Errors,  superstitious,  heresies,  and  Impieties,  which  had 
Jtr.  Taylur,  bias,  from  Popery,  L  1, 


n.  [< 


deturpationKde^te^pa'i 

nee  -a  t ion.]   The  act  of  di 
ii  corruption. 

The  IhhiIcx  of  the  father*  bare  passed  through  the  cor- 
rections, and  dtturpatwns,  and  mistakes  of  transcriber*. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  DuMtaiitliun,  Ir.  loe. 

deuce1  (dus),  «.  [Also  formerly  dense,  duet, 
early  mod.  E.  also  deicee,  dewsr,  <  ME.  <letces, 
deu»,< OF.  Deus!  later Dieux!  1.  e., God!  (used, 
like  mod.  F.  mon  Dieul  G.  wtWu  Gofl/  as  an 
ejaculation  of  sudden  emotion  or  surprise),  <  L, 
deus,  voc 
derivation 
phantom, 

apud  (radios")  is  without  sufficient  support.  Of. 
LG.  dus,  duus,  G.  daus,  taus,  used  like  the  E. 
word:  LG.  deduus!  (3.  der  daus!  the  deuce!  G. 
teat  der  daunt  what  the  deuce!  dots  dich  der 
dans!  deuce  take  you!  Of.  Fries,  dut,  a  goblin 
(Outxcn) ;  D.  drocs,  a  pant,  LG.  droot,  a  lubber, 
Holstein  dru  u&s,  a  giant,  used  like  ;  T>.  de 
droes!  LG.  de  drum!  the  deuce!  LG.  dVif  di  dr 
drttos  shift !  Holstcin  diit  ti  de  drvuss  hale  I  douce 
take  you !  The  particular  use  of  ihe  D.,  LG.,  and 
G.  word*  maybe  due  to  association  with  the 
OF.  word,  but  they  are  appar.  in  origin  assiuii- 
lated  and  transposed  forms,  respectively,  of 
the  word  represented  by  OllG.  dura,  duris,  fan- 
ru,  fur*,  MUG.  durse,  darse,  durseh,  also  time, 
tkrse,  tiirsch,  a  giant,  demon,  =  Icel.  <Airr« 
(pron.  thus),  a  giant,  goblin,  dull  fellow,  = 
Norw.  fiuw,  dial,  tusse,  lust,  a  goblin,  kobold, 
elf,  gnome  (tustrfulk,  elves),  also  a  dull  fellow, 
=  Dan.  tosse,  a  booby,  fool,  —  As.  (Ayr*,  a  giant 
(whence  prob.  K.  thrush-  in  AoA-tAriutA,  q.  v., 
a  hobgoblin).  The  giants  or  goblins  of  Teu- 
tonic mythology,  like  the  gods  of  classical  my- 
thology, became  identified  in  popular  thought 
with  the  devils  or  demons  of  medieval  Chris- 
tianity. Like  other  words  used  in  colloquial  im- 
precation, deuce  has  lost  definite  meaning,  and 
has  been  subjected  (in  LG.,  G.,  and  Scand.) 
to  more  or  less  wilful  variation  of  form  and  to 
some  mixture  with  other  words.  Cf.  LG.  dc 
duts!  equiv.  to  E.  fAc  dickens!  LG.  dtfrer,  deu- 
ker,deiker,  the  deuce.]  Thedevil:  nsvd,wtthor 
without  the  definite  article,  chiefly  in  exclama- 
tory or  liiterjectional  phrases,  expressing  sur- 
prise, Impatience,  or  emphasis:  as,  deuce  take 
you!  go  to  the  deuce!  the  deuce  you  did ! 
Owe !  drew /  all goes  dowtie !  let*  Plant,  p.  4. 
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It'll  he  ■  Jeucnf  unpleasant  thing  If  the  toko*  It  Into 
hrr  head  tn  let  out  when  those  fellows  are  here.  JMekrai. 

dencedly,  dousedly  (du'scd-li),  odr.  Devil- 
isldy ;  confoundedly. 

denst,  «.   See  deucci. 

dense,  dcused,  etc.    See  deuce*,  etc. 

Deus  misereatur  (de'us  miz'e-re-a'ter).  [L., 
(iod  be  merciful:  /taut,  God;  misereaturl  3d 
pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  misereri,  be  merciful: 
see  snisrrrre.]  The  sixty -seventh  psalm:  bo 
called  from  its  first  words' in  the  Latin  version. 
It  Ik  used  In  the  Anglican  Church  as  a  canticle  alternate 
to  the  .Vuji.'  ijiminu  alter  the  second  lesson  at  Evening 
Prayer,  except  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month.  because 
it  then  occurs  aa  one  of  the  appointed  psalms  for  tile  day. 
Ill  the  American  Prayer-book  It  waa  the  leading  canticle 
in  thb  place  till  the  .Vuisc  dimillu  was  restored  in  lass, 
and  hoe.  In  turn,  the  Briwdic.  anima  mra,  as  its  alternate. 

Deut.    An  abbreviation  of  hrutcroHoruy. 

deut  encephalic  (du-ten-se-fal'ik  or  -ae'f  'a-lik), 
^=^  +  *3    S»me  as  dicuce- 

dentencephalon  (du-ten-sef  'a-lon),  n.  [NL,  < 
Or.  fl>tT(fnoc ),  second,  +  iytifasoc ,  brain.]  Hame 
as  dicmccphaton. 

denteriont  (du-te'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  *n<r{ptm, 
or  pi.  Arvrffua,  the  afterbirth,  neut.  of  irvrimoc, 
<  irirtpof,  second.]  In  aunt.,  the  afterbirth  or 
seeundines. 

doutero-.    [LL.,  KL.,  etc.,  deutem-,  <  Or.  itri-rr- 
poc,  second,  <  <K«,  =  E.  tico,  +  compar.  suffix 
'  «;.]    An  element  in  words  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  •  second.' 

denterocanonical  (du'te-rd-ka-non'i-kal),  a.  [< 
Gr.  <JrtTfi«uo»  second,  +  c«a«iiic«i/.]    Forming  or 


ond  statement  of  the  law :  the  name  given  to 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  consisting 
chiefly  of  three  addresses  purporting  to  have 
been  made  by  Moses  to  Israel  shortly  before 
his  death.  The  Mosaic  origin  of  the  book  i*  disputed 
by  many  modern  critics,  as  is  also  the  date  of  compost  Uon, 
«  hlch  sunie  regard  as  subsequent  to  Isaiah.  Abbreviated 
l)rvl. 

deuteropathia  (du'te-n>-i>ath'i-jl),  n.  [NL: 
see  ifcafcronntAy.]    Hame  as  lieuicropatku . 

denteropatnic  (du'te-rti-path  'ik),  a.  [=  F.  dcu- 
terxipathique ;  as  uWteropnfAy  +  -»>.]  Pertain- 
ing to  deutcropathy. 

deuteropathy  (du-te-rop'a-thi),  a.  [=  F.  dru- 
tcrnpatnie,  <  NL.  drwfcropjifAirt,  <  (Jr.  eVirrpof, 
second,  +  softef,  suffering.]  In  pathol.,  a  sec- 
ondary affection,  the  result  of  another  and  an- 
tecedent affection,  as  retinitis  from  nophritis. 


iterOBCOpy  (du-te-ros'ko-pi),  ».  [=  F.  dea- 
teroscopie,  <  Gr.  drvrtpor,  second,  +  ^rawrta,  < 
traoirth',  view.]    1.  ~ 


sight.  [Rare.] 


I  felt  by  anticipation 
»  bom  their  gilt  of  deuU 
unmeet  for  mortal  eyes. 

2.  The  second  view,  or  that  which  is  seen  upon 
a  second  view ;  the  meaning  beyoud  the  literal 


.1  i 


ention.  [Rare.] 


belonging  to  a  second  i 


>u —  Deuterocanonlcai 


books,  those  books  of  the  Bible  as  received  by  the  Koetan 
t'atbollc  t'bureh  which  arc  regarded  as  constituting  a 
second  canon,  accepted  later  than  the  first,  but  of  equal 
authority.  These  bxu.>ks  are.  In  the  old  Testament,  moat 
of  thoae  called  the  Apocrypha  in  the  King  James  Bible, 
and  in  the  .New  Tctanitnl  tlioee  knoi 


Sec  ontife'ntMi^ui  and  A}**crvi*l\a. 
deuterogamiHt  (du-te-rog'a-mist), ...  [<  deafer- 
ogamy  +  -ist.)  One  who  marries  a  second  time. 

lie  had  published  fur  me  against  the  lieurenHMmtsfs  of 

the  age.  GoldmUK,  Vicar,  Trill. 

deuterogamy  (do-t«»-rog'a-mi),  n.  [=:  F.  deu- 
tfrogamu,  <  Or.  devrtpayafua,  a  second:  marriage, 


(.itiTtpor,  second.  +  yauoe,  marriage.]  Asecom 
marriage  after  the  death  of  the  first  husbam 
or  wife,  or  the  custom  of  contracting  such  mai 


Vot  attaining  the  dVuferoesopy.  or  aecoml  Intention  of 
the  words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their  cv>nse4|Ueuce«,  co- 
herences, Ikllirea,  or  tropologies.  Sir  T.  flrvsme.  V  uix.  ur. 

deuterostoma  (du-te-ros'tA-ma),  a.;  pi.  devte- 
rmtomata  (du'te-rf-ato'm'a-U).  [NL.,  <  Or. 
Airtuof,  second,  +  otouo,  moiith.]  A  secon- 
dary blastopore ;  a  blastopore  formed  after  or 
otherwise  than  as  an  archapostoma. 

Deuterostomata  (du'tc-ro-sto'ma-tS).  n.  pi 
[  NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  deuterostomatus :  see  dcutero- 
stomnfoiuT.]  A  prime  division  of  the  phylum 
)'■>:•.■  ■,  including  those  worms,  such  as  most 
annelids,  the  i'ofyzon,  and  Sagitta,  which  are 
deuterostomatous :  opposed  to  ArchtrwUmata. 

deuteroirtomatous  (du'te-rv-stom'a-tus),  a. 
[<  NL.  <fc«f<TO*toiBnfsi»,  <  deuterotttma,  a.  v.] 
Ilaving  a  deuterostoma :  cbaracterixed  by  a 
secondary  instead  of  a  primary  blastopore :  op- 
posed to  archteoitomatout. 
In  certain  .  .  .  rfeuferotfosnahiiu  MeUuoa.  the  meao 


rcumea  eicavated,  and  a  "  |ierlrtseeral  csstty  "  l 
are  formed  In  quite  another  fashion. 


I  wUh  you  could  tell  what  a  i>uc«  your  Head  ails. 

Jfioc,  I  low, ,  Hall,  it  40. 


_  .  P  M  ll*   wTfajt*  It 

>  Ukaine  III  ba  n  t  forgot  It. 


followed  by  tnl\. 


Well: 


To  play  the  deuce,  to  do 

In  J  tire  a  persua  or  thing : 

Three  of  them  left  the  dour  open,  and  the  other  two 
pulled  It  so  >|Utefully  In  going  out  that  the  little  bell 
j^uyed  tht  very  deuce  trifA  tlcpjibah'a  nerves. 

tin  irMurn^,  Seven  (tables,  p.  72. 

deuce*  (dus),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dearer,  deus; 
as  MLG.  dus  ss  OHO.' dus,  ti.  daus  —  Sw.  Dan. 
dus,  deuce  in  cards,  <  OF.  deus,  dons,  F.  deux,  < 
L.  duot,  acc.  of  duo  as  E.  dm,  q.  v.]  1.  In  cants 
and  other  games,  two;  a  card  or  die  with  two 
spots. — 2.  In  uitra-fc nni>,  a  stage  of  the  game  in 
which  both  players  or  sides  have  scored  40,  and 
one  must  score  'J,  or,  if  the  other  has  vantage, 
cccssion  in  order  to  win  the  game, 
(dus'ae),  n.  Two  aud  one;  a  throw 
of  two  dice,  oue  of  which  turns  up  one  aud  the 
other  two. 

IMA,  Then.  I  ant  sure,  you  know  bow  much  the  gross 
sum  ol  u>Nc-ace  amount*  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 
JfofA.  Which  the  base  vulgar  call  three. 

SKak.,  LLL.Lt 

deuced  (du'sed ),  a.  [Sometimes  writ  ten  di  u/tnl, 
and,  fur  enlluq.  effect,  dimvd,  dutiful;  <  dr  not'1 
+  -erf-.  The  word  combines  in  a  tnlt  lotted  form 
the  icb'iis  of  di  rdi.-h  and  if<i«n  ■»</.]  Devilish;  ex- 
ct-ssivi':  confounded:  as,  it  in  a  deuced  shame : 
often  used  adverbially.  fSluug.] 

Everything  U  so  ,ici.ccd 


you  .  .  .  Dr.  Primrose,  the  moooga- 
You  here  see  that  .  .  .  dlilne  who  has  so  long 
.  .  .  fought  against  the  druimyamy  of  the  age. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xlv. 

deuterogenle  (dQ'te-ry-jeu'ik),  a.  [< Gr.  drtTr- 
/jof,  second,  +  jei"oV,  ra<'e  (see  ifrnus),  +  -ic.~\ 
Of  secondary  origin:  si>eeiflcaily  applied  in 
geology  to  those  rocks  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  protogenic  rocks  by  mechanical 
action. 

deuteromesal  (du'te-ro-me'sal),  a.  [<  Gr.  tfcf- 
upoe,  second,  +  pinoc,  middle^  4-  -al.]  Literal- 
ly, second  and  median :  applied  in  entomology, 
by  Kirby  and  other  early  entomologists,  to  a 
scries  of  cells  in  the  wings  of  hymeuopterous 
in  wets,  called  the  first  and  third  discoidal  and 
first  apical  cells  by  most  modern  hymeuopter- 
ists. 

Deuteronomic  (da'b».n>-noin'ik),fl.  [<  Deafer- 
ortomy  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy:  as,  the  Deuteronomic  code. 

Deuteronomlcal  (du'te-ro-nom'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  DcutcroNOMtc. 

This  Is  the  second  code,  slid  Is  called  the  Ittutrrtmmni- 
ral  Code,  because  It  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  liook  of 
Deuteronomy.      Jfirarf,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  Sv. 

Deuteronomlat  (dft-te-nut'^-m'st),  n.  [<  Dnt- 
trnmomif  +  -i»f.]  I. "The  writer  or  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  dscalogvM  as  It  lay  before 
(he  /Jru/enmouiist  did  not  contain  any  alluMon  to  the  ere- 
atlon.  Knftf.  tint.,  XXL  ISA. 

2.  One  of  the  school  of  criticism  which  regards 
Deuteronomy  as  a  product  of  an  era  of  Jewish 
history  long  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Moses. 
Deuteronomistic  (du-te-ron-o-mis'tik),  a.  [< 
iH'Ntcroutimist  +  -»>.]  T)f  or  pertaining  to  the 
writer  or  writers  of  the  book  of  l>euterotioniy. 
Tbs  ».  ml  tt  used  In  that  school  of  criticism  which  regards 
Deuteronomy  asapnsluet  ol  an  era  of  Jewish  hl»b,ry  lung 
suluequent  to  the  days  ot  Moses. 

The  pro»:esa  of  "prophetic  "  or  " /Vu'crnwowo'stiV"  edit- 
ing. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  111. 

Deuteronomy  (dii-t<>-ron'<>-ml),  n.    [=  F.rfcu- 

t.  rotiomt  =  Sp.  Pf.  It.  dcut.r-momiu,  <  LL.  ffru- 
ff  msnmiMmX  I.i  ;r.<tnc/<»u*«/ov,the  second  law, 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Feiitatouch,  <  Or.  i,,-,^, 
,  +  tvpoc,  law.]    The  seeoud  law,  or  sec- 


lluxlty,  tun  -  Drlt-,  IL  tt. 

deuterozooid  (du'te-jy-zo'oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  oWtt- 
pof ,  second,  ■♦•  roowf,"  q.  v.]  A  secondary  zoCid ; 
a  zoOid  produced  by  gemmation  from  a  zoGid ; 
a  proglottis. 

deuthydroguret,  dButohydrogriret  (dut-,  du'- 
t6-hi-drog 'y-ret),  n.  K  Gr.  iti-r^pac ),  second, 
+  hydrog{en)  +  -aref.]  In  chem.,  an  old  term  for 
a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
with  oue  of  some  other  element. 

deuto-.  [Abbr.  of  deutrro-,  <  Gr.  oViTtpoc,  sec- 
ond :  see  deuterc-.)  In  cAcm.,  a  prefiVx  which 
denotes  strictly  the  second  term  in  an  order  or 
a  series.  Often  used  as  equivalent  to  M-  or  <f •'•  w  itk 
reference  to  the  constitution  of  compounds,  distinguish- 
ing them  from  sseno-  or  prvto-  compounds. 

deutohydrofruret,  n.    J5ee  deuthudroguret. 

deutomala  (du-to-ma'lB),  a.;  pi.  tleutomalt* 
(-le).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <lftf(rpdt),  second,  next,  +  L. 
mala,  cheek-bone,  jaw,  <  maudere,  chew,  masti- 
cate :  see  mandiAic]  The  second  pair  of  jaws, 
or  mouth-appendages,  of  the  Myriapoda,  form- 
ing the  so-called  labium  or  under  lip  of  Savigny 
and  later  authors.  In  the  rhllognatha  they  have  a  >u 
perflclal  resemblance  to  the  labium  of  winged  Insects  ;  but 
the  corrospmiilliuj  pair  ot  appendages  hi  CAifoymfu  are 
not  only  unlike  the  I 
dilterenl  b 


aeads. 
deutomalar  (d 

-art.)  Of  < 
mvriapod. 

detitomerit4J  (du-tom'e-rit),  «.  [<  Gr.  dr.- 
r('w).  second,  +  /i//wf,  a  part,  +  -ife*.]  In 
:uol.,  the  larger  posterior  one  of  the  two  cells 
of  a  dicystidan  or  septate  gregarine,  aa  distin- 
guished from  the  smaller  anterior  one  called 
jtrrinymrTife. 

deutoplasm  f 'lu'td-plaxni),  a.  [<  Gr.  itn-r(r,»r). 
second,  +  irfarrua,  anything  formed,  <  tr'/.aairm, 
form,  mold.]  In  'embrgol.,  secondary,  nutritive 
plasm,  or  f<Mjd-yolk:  a  term  applied  by  the 
younger  Van  Reneden  to  that  portion  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  or  ovum  which  fnrni*he»  food 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo,  but  does 
nor  enter  directly  into  its  formation  or  gcnni- 

natiitn.    ll.e  great  bulk  of  the  yolk  o(  l 
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oeutopUunn 

yolk,  u  distinguished  from  the  protoplasm  or  mad,  which 
makes  up  iuto  the  bod}'  ol  the  chick. 

In  tact,  the  content*  of  every  egg  consist  of  tiru  parts  — 
(1)  or  *  viscous  albuminous  protoplasm ;  and  (2)  of  a  fatty 
granular  matter,  Uie  denloptatin  or  fund  yolk.  The  tint 
1*  derived  frum  the  prutopliiaru  of  the  original  germinal 
cell,  while  Uie  yolk  is  only  secondarily  developed  with  the 
gradual  grvwUi  of  the  llr.1 :  anu  nut  unfreuuenuy  it  Is  de- 
rived from  the  Mcruth.il  of  special  gUml*. 

I'latu,  Zuolugy  (trans.).  I.  ill. 

dentopUflinic  (du-to-plaz'mik),  a.  [<  druto- 
plasm  +-ic.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  deutoplaam ; 
baring  the  character  or  quality  of  deutnplastu ; 
consisting  of  deutoplaam.    Also  deutopdutic. 

In  the  young  unfertilized  on  *  (mail  protoplasmic  and 
larger  deat^Uatmic  portion  are  readily  distinguished. 

Jour,  /icy.  Mifn*.  Sot.,  2d  aer.,  VI.  22*. 

deutoplaamigenotia  (du't^pUs-mij'e-ous),  a. 
[NL.,  <  tteuUtplaim  +  (-iygenoux,  q.  v.]  Pro- 
ducing doutoplasm,  as  a  ^autoplastic  ovum,  or 
an  •mmal  whose  ova  are  meroblastic.  Xmith- 


Or.  M- 
of  rXarj- 


soniait  Heport,  1881,  p.  41S. 
deutoplaatlc  (du-t^plas'tik),  o.  r< 
r(tpoc),  second,  +  ir/uurr4f,  verbal  adj. 
ouv,  form,  +  4ti  aee  plastic]  Same 

plaSmiC. 

deutopsyche  (dtt-top-sl'ke),  n.  [NL..  <  Or.  M> 
T(r.iBf),  second,  +  v/t  x'i- breath,  life,  spirit,  soul] 
Uaeckel's  name  for  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
is  usually  called  the  diencephalon  or  thalamen- 
eephalon  ;  a  part  of  the  brain  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  optio  thalami. 

deutoscolex  (du-to-sko'leks),  n.:  pi.  devtotco- 
liees  (-li-eex).  [NL.,  <  Qr.  dtU^por),  second,  + 
OKif.tji,  worm.]  A  secondary  acolex  or  daugh- 
ter-cyst developed  within  or  from  a  scolex  or 
cystic,  worm;  a  bladder-worm  inclosed  in  an- 
other, as,  in  an  echinococcus,  the  hydatid  of 
Tarnia  echinococcus.  See  cut  under  Ttrnia. 
deutotereite  (du-to-ter' jit),  n.  [<  Or.  6elv(tpoe ), 
second,  +  L.  terijum,  back,  +  -Uo*.]  In  en  lorn., 
the  second  dorsal  segment  of  the  abdomen, 
deutova,  •<■    Plural  of  deutovum. 


deutovertebra  (du-to-ver'te-brlt),  n.  ;  pi.  de-sfo- 
vertebra;  (-bre).  [NL.,  <  Qr.  6tiv(iuoc),  second, 
+  L.  rerfrdra,  vertebra.]  In  Carus's  nomencla- 
ture (1828),  one  of  the  segments  of  the  verte- 
bral  column  exclusive  of  ribs  and  limbs;  a  ver- 
tebra in  an  ordinary  sense. 

Be  [Carus]  makaa  what  he  colli  proto-,  deuto-,  and  trito. 
ttrttbnt ;  the  Ant  (ribs)  enveloping  Uie  body  and  iu  <  i»- 
eera  in  relation  with  vegetative  life ;  the  aecoud  (verte- 
brv»)  prwtecttnaj  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  third  (limbs) 
work  which  sustains  the  mus- 

,  Amur.  Oyc,  XIIL  \2i. 

dentovertebr&l  (du-t^-ver'tv-braH,  a.  [<  deuto- 
vertebra +  -at.]  Having  the  character  or  qual- 
;  vertebral  in  an 
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dera,  deity.]    In  Persian  myth.,  an  evil 
a  ministering  demon  of  Ahriman. 
written  oVf*  (Pers.  dir).    See  dera. 

Auiotw  the  1'miaiLS  the  Indian  terminology  la  trans- 
posed, Uie  great  Asura  representing  Uie  good  creating 
principle,  and  the  decs  living  the  evil  spirits. 

Amer.  Oyc.,  V.  7'AV 

deva  (da'vll),  n.  [Skt  (Hind.,  etc.),  divine, 
a  divinity,"  a  god:  see  deity.]  1.  Iu  Hindu 
myth.,  a  i^mI  or  divinity;  one  of  an  order  of 
good  spirits,  opposed  to  the  asuras,  or  wicked 
spirit*. 

The  Deem  knew  the  signs,  ami  s»ld, 
lluddlia  wUl  go  .join  I.,  help  the  World. 

R.  Anutld,  Light  of  Asia,  I.  IS. 

2.  [rap.]  [XL.]  In  cool.,  a  genus  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects.    Walker,  1857. 

devaluate  (di>-val'gat),  a.  [<  NL.  'doro^atbut, 
<  L.  >!r,  away,  +  valgus,  bow-legged.]  Having 
bowed  legs ;  bandy-legged.  Tknmas,  Sled.  Diet. 

devall  (de-vil'),  «•.  t.  [Sc.,  also  written  devoid; 
appar.  <  OP.  dataller,  <  ML.  detallare,  descend, 
send  down,  demit  (cf.  devallis,  down-hill),  <  L. 
de,  down,  +  eallis,  valley.  Ct.  atale.  The  sense 
in  K.  is  appar.  due  in  part  to  defail,  default.] 
To  intermit;  cease.  Janieaon. 

devall  (de-vM'),  «.  [Sc.,  also  written  derald; 
from  the  verb.]  Stop;  cessation;  intermis- 
sion :  as,  it  rained  ten  days  without  derail. 

Deva-nagari  (da-v&.ua'ga-ri),  n.  [Skt.,  lit. 
Nagari  of  the  gods,  <  dera,  a  god,  +  nagari, 
one  of  the  alphabets  of  India,  that  in  which 
the  Sanskrit  is  usually  written:  se-e  Xagari.] 
The  Sanskrit  alphabet :  name  as  Xagari. 

The  term  iVeoisaoari,  which  would  mean  the  divine  or 
sacred  Nagari,  la  not  used  by  the  natives  of  India,  and 
aertna  to  have  been  invented  by  some  Ingenious  Anglo. 
Indian  about  Uie  end  of  the  last  century.  It  haa,  how. 
ever,  established  itself  in  w  .-rks  on  Indian  Faupognphy, 
and  may  ba  conveniently  retained  to  denote  thai  particu* 
lar  type  of  the  Xagari  character  employed  in  printed 
books  for  Uie  sacred  Sanskrit  literature,  while  the  generic 
term  Nagari  may  serve  aa  the  designation  of  the  whole 
class  of  vernacular  alphabet*  of  »hlch  the  ZVwrou^ir.  u 
the  literary  type.      )mm  Tattler,  Th«  Alphabet,  1 1.  819. 

devaporation  (d$-van-J-ri'«hon),  n.  K  *i 
taporale,  v.  (<  de-  pnv.  +  riywr  +  -ate*):  i 
-ation,  and  cf.  evaporate.]  The  change  of  vaj 


3 


developable 

Wherefore  followed  a  pitiful  rfei«sfi'f««o»  of  Churches 
and  tbuirlrlKUldliixa  In  all  part*  ..f  tlK.  realm. 

f/ejiVm,  i|  ist.  ITi-sbnerlana,  p.  i«t. 

devatmtt  (dfvanf),  t.  t.  [<  OF.  ds 
In  nut  much,  <  rfes-  +  raiiftr,  boast:  see 
To  boast;  vaunt.  Iktrien. 

T>i  the  moat  notable  slaunder  of  (ThriM's  holy  evanajely. 
winch  In  the  forme  of  our  prnfeasyojt.  wc  did  (attentate  and 
<  I-  nly  decanal  to  keep  moost  exactly. 

UnoU-d  in  Fuller  $  Ch.  I1UL.  VI.  sax 

deve't,  a.  and  r.  A  Middle  English  form  of  ilea/ 
or  deave. 

deve-  (dev),  r.   [Prov.  £ng.]  A  dialectal  form 

of  dire. 

devel't,  it.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  dcrif. 
blow.    Origin  uncertain.  J    A  very  nam  blow. 


locomotive  organs. 

A'.  Kiurtand,  Jr. 


safe 


ityof  a 
sense. 

deutovTim  (du-t6'vum)f  «.;  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  6tiT(epoc),  second,  +  L. 
Same  as  me  forum, 
deutoxid  (du-tok'aid),  a.    [<  Or.  eWT(tpor), 

second,  +  arid.]    In  .  h  ,  a  term  formerly 

employed  to  denote  the  second  stage  of  oxida- 
tion, or  a  compound  containing  two  atoms  of 
en  to  one  or  more  of  a  metal:  as,  the  deu- 
1  of  copper:  the  deutoxid  of  mercury,  etc. 
i  deutoride,  innozid,  binoxide,  and  dcuiaxyde, 
'  ,  dioxid. 


later  in  the  earth's  history  are  the  dutnridn,  tritox- 
idea,  peroxides,  etc. ;  in  which  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
atoms  of  oxygen  are  united  with  one  atom  of  metal  or 
other  element.        U.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  so. 

Dentzia  (dolt'si-&),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Deuts,  a  botanist  of  Amsterdam.]  A  saxifra- 
gaceous  genus  of  handsorao  flowering  shrubs 
of  China  and  Japan,  frequent  in  cultivation, 
bearing  numerous  panicles  of  white  flowers. 
There  are  six  or  aeven  species,  the  common  cultivated 
ones  being  X>,  errnato  and  the  amaller  apeclcs  D.  yractiu, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 

deux-temps(ile'ton'), n.  [F.:  ri>Kx,two;  (rmps, 
<  L.  tempu.i;  tin i it;  boo  dew*2 and  temporal.]  A 
rapid  form  of  the  wultz,  containing  ai  steps  to 
every  two  of  the  trois-tempa  or  regular  waltz. 
The  name  is  given  both  to  tint  dance  and  to  the.  fniialo 
composed  for  It.   Also  called  mum  a  dtux  tttnj*  or  d*ui- 


l  glen  Uie  lodge  an  unco  oVort  — 
TuuSatnaouadeld! 

Burnt,  Tam  Sainton  a  uec 

Ae  gude  downright  deiW  wul  split  It.  I  s*  warrant  ye. 


•tRatSfi 


n.j  To 


devel-  (dev'l),  r.  t. ;  pret.  ai 
led,  ppr.  dereling,  derelling. 
give  a  heavy  blow  to. 
develis  (dev'e-lin).  n.    See  deviling,  3. 
develop  (de-vel'upi,  r.  [Also develops;  <  P.  rf«'- 
r,  OF.  desvelop 


„  velopper, 


A  girl  wlio  coald  ...  alt  In  the  saddle  for  a  twenty-mile 
ride  and  dance  the  deuz-lmyt  halt  the  night  afterward. 

Haryr-t  Mao„  LXJtVI.  612. 

deuz.tnt.  n.   A  kind  of  apple. 

Nor  is  It  ev'ry*  apple  I  desire, 

Nor  tint  which  pleaM-th  ev'ry  palate  beat; 
"Tie  not  the  lasting  tfruran  I  riH|lliri% 

Nor  yet  the  red  cheek'd  c)aeeiilng  I  retjiiest 

{/uarlrt.  Emblems,  v.  4. 

dev  (dev),  n.  [Hiud.  der,  Pers.  die,  Zend  dorra', 
a  demon,  an  evil  spirit,  Skt.  dera,  a  god:  see 


opper,  desveloper,  desvoleper, 


<lesvaloper  (>  E.  disrelnped),  unfold,  unwrap, 
set  forth,  reveal,  explain,  bring  out,  develop 
(=  Pr.  desrotupar,  dccolupar  =  It.  sviluppare), 
<  des-,  L.  dis-,  apart,  +  "veloper,  found  else- 
where only  in  envelojter,  wrap  up :  see  envelop.] 
L  frail*.  I.  To  uncover  or  unfold  gradually ; 
lay  open  by  successive  steps ;  disclose  or  make 
known  in  detail,  as  something  not  apparent  or 
withheld  from  notice ;  bring  or  work  out  in  full : 
as,  the  general  began  to  derelop  the  plan  of  his 
operations ;  to  develop  a  plot ;  to  derelop  an  idea. 

The  character  ol  Tiberius  is  , 


the  day  of  his  first  appearance,  (Pitt  was]  always 
—  and  exercise  soon  aVprtt>/<d  Uiegreat 
I  *TTJlimTT* 


which  he  poaaeiacd. 


IUW1 


vapor 

into  water,  as  In  the  formation  of  rain.  Smart 
devastt  (d6-Ta«t'),  r.  L  [<  F.  devaster  =  8p. 
Pg.  derastar  =  It  devastare,  <  L.  devastare,  lay 
waste:  aee  devastate.]  To  lay  waste;  devas- 
tate. 

The  thirty  years'  war  that  derailed  Germany  did  not 
till  Uie  eighteenth  year  of  Uie  seventeenth  century, 
e  aeeda  of  It  were  sowing  some  time  before. 

iMi.lfl«ru»s,  Study  of  HI 

devastate  (dev 'as -tat),  r.  t.;  pret  and  pp. 
tlevastated,  ppr.  detastatlng.  [<  L.  derastatus, 
pp.  of  devastare,  lay  waste  (see  deeast),  <  de, 
away,  +  vastarr,  lay  waste.  <  vastus,  waste, 
desolate,  vast:  see  vast  and  iranfc]  To  lay 
waste ;  ravage ;  make  desolate. 

In  tin)  midst  of  war  Cyprus  was  again,  for  Uie  third  time 
'  Death,  .Uwi.iiM  by  the  plague. 
liuVtw,  Mcdloval  ami  Modem  Mist,  p.  200. 
All  the  tldea 
Of  death  and  cliange  mhrht  rise 
And  devastate  the  world,  yet  I  could  see 

Tills  steady  shining  apsrk 
Miould  live  elernatly. 

C.  Theater,  Footprints  In  the  Sand. 

-Byn.  To  harry,  waste,  strip,  (dllage,  plunder, 
devastation  (dev-as-ta'shgn),  u.    (—  F.  deras- 

tation  —  Sp.  devasiaeion  =  Pg.  derastaciln  =  It. 
devastazioue,  <  L.  as  if  *<levastatio{n.),  <  dfrvw- 
farc,  devastate:  see  devastate.]  1.  The  act  of 
devastating,  or  the  state  of  being  . 
waste ;  ravage ;  havoc. 


*  ^Qotdmmitk. 
simple  tbmusiiiinn 
I*  the  worm  s  task,  ami  what  he  has  destroyed 
His  monument.  leoteeU,  oriental  Apologue. 

8.  In  law,  waste  of  the  goods  of  a  deceased  per- 
son by  an  executor  or  administrator. = Byn.  I_ 
Waste,  destruction,  ruin,  rapine. 

devastator  (dev'a»-ta-tor),  a.  [=  F.  di'-rasla- 
teur  =  Sp.  Pg. dera»tador  =s  It. detaslalorr,  <  LL. 
devastator, derastare,  lnv  waste:  see  devas- 
tate.] Ono  who  or  Mutt  which  devastates  or 
lavs  waste.  Emerson. 

devastavit  (dev-as-ta'vit),  b.  [L.,  ho  has 
wasted,  3d  pers.  sing.  pert.  ind.  act  of  deras- 
tare: see  devastate.]  In  fair,  the  waste  or  mis- 
application of  the  assets  of  a  deceased  person 
committed  by  an  executor  or  administrator. 

devaatttatiom  (de-vis-ti-ta'shon),  n.  [Irrcg 


Would  you  learn  at  full 
How  passion  rose  thro*  circumstantial  grades 
beyond  all  grades  deeeiop'd  t 

rennysois,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

In  him  [Keats]  a  rigorous  understanding  developed  Itself 
to  equal  measure  with  the  divine  faculty. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Hooka,  2d  aer.,  p.  336. 

2.  In  photog.,  to  induce  the  chemical  changes 
in  (the  film  of  a  plate  which  has  been  exposed 
in  the  camera  or  of  a  gelatino-bromide  print) 
/  to  causo  a  latent  image  or  picture  to 
i  visible,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  negative, 
to  assume  proper  density  to  admit  of  reproduc- 
tion by  a  process  of  printing. —  3.  In  oiol.,  to 
cause  to  go  through  the  process  of  natural  evo- 
lution from  a  previous  and  lower  stage,  or  from 
an  embryonic  state  to  a  later  and  more  complex 
or  perfect  one. 

Where  eyes  are  so  little  developed  that  approacbliut  ob- 
jects sre  recognlred  only  aa  InUrtepUng  the  sunshine,  it 
Is  obvli.us  that  contrast*  ..f  light  and  Trade  which  Mem 
marked  to  animal*  wlUi  <(rrW«j»-,/  cyc»  are  Quite  linper- 
ceytlblo.  W.  Sjieaear,  Prln.  of  Psychol.,  |  «. 

4.  In  math.:  (a)  To  express  in  an  extended 
form,  as  in  a  series,  which  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  computation  or  other  treatment  (6) 
To  bend,  as  a  surface;  especially,  to  unbend 
into  a  plane.  Byn.  1.  To  uncover,  unfold,  disentangle, 
exhibit,  unravel. 

XX,  isfrdM.v,  1.  To  advance  from  one  stage  to 
another  by  a  process  of  natural  or  inherent  evo- 
lution ;  specifically,  in  Inal,,  to  pass  from  the 
through  others  of  greater  maturity 
crfect  or  finished  state :  as,  the  fe- 
tus develops  in  the  womb;  the  seed 
tat*  the  plant. 


Jfrs.  firoirwin,,.  Anrora  Leigh,  11. 

The  peripheral  cells  of  the  dex*topint  wood  become 
Uiose  which  have  their  llo,uld  content*  anuevsed  out  lon- 
gitudinally and  laterally  with  the  greatest  force. 

«.  Sj-euwr,  Prln.  of  bioh,  I  2s° 

2.  To  beeoma  apparent ;  show  itself :  as,  his 
schemes  dereUtpeii  at  length ;  specifleally,  in 
fmXtttgt,  to  become  visible,  os  a  picture  under 
the  process  of  development  See  d<refoii»ir« f, 
">.— 3.  In  biol.,  to  evolve;  accomplish  an  evo- 
lut  iouarj-  process  or  result, 
developable  (de-vel'up-a-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  de- 
velop +  -<ihte,  after  F.  dereloppabtc.]  I.  a.  1. 
Capable  of  developing  or  of  being  developed. 

Math-  at  this  Ume  bounds  forward  In  the  Joy  of  an  Infi- 
nitely develointl.lt  principle. 

A'.  Lanier.  The  Knsll 
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developable 

2.  In  am**.,  reducible  to  a  piano  by  bending: 
applied  to  a  ttartkular  species  of  ruled  surface, 
otherwise  called  a  torw,  which  U  eoneeived  a* 
formed  by  an  infinite  succession  of  straight 
line*,  each  intersecting  the  next -Developable 


heltcold.  toiiatui. 

11.  n.  In  gtom. ,  a  singly  infinite  continuous 
succession  of  straight  lines,  each  intersecting 
the  next;  a  torse.  Tha  wurd  tUr+topaMt  la  qmxl  u  a 
noun  by  modern  RMnictrn,  bcciue  they  do  not  cniuMrr 
Una  lucni  to  be  properly  a  »urfacr.  It  1*  rather  a  ikew 
carve  r*varttcd  under  *  ntrltculitr  aspect.  A  dereUipable 
to  in* tiernted  by  a  line  which  turni  aliout *  point  In  H*eU, 
wMU  thl*  point  morn  oJonn  the  line.  The  luctu  of  lite 
I>o1tH  U  a  akrw  ctirv*.  c*Ui*.  lb*  «dgv  of  r*ipfftf>UM.  of  lb* 
ilrvrtopahk,  to  which  Uw  Hfw  la  it>iuUnUy  taostent  Th* 
drrelop*ble  U  thus  the  hxitaol  tangenta  of  a  ikew  cun'e. 
rotuarJertn£  the  oaculating  plane  at  any  Aied  tMilitt  of  tins 
enrre,  the  moving  tangent  onmea  up  to  this  plane  n>  >  that 
for  an  Instant  its  motion  b»  in  Uie  plane  ami  then  puaei 
off ;  and  the  mnlt  U  tlmt  Uie  curve  ia  a  ciupUUl  edgv  of 
11h<  devalopabte  conablemd  a*  a  turfsce.  —  Polar  devel- 
opable of  a  ikew  curi'e,  the  inrfare  *n  ■>•.•>[»£•«.  by  IU 
normal  plan**.  The  locus  of  the  center  of  curvature  *>t 
the  skew  curve  is  the  nlgr  of  rcicresslon,  while  the  axis 
of  eurvatore  Is  the  fEvnerator  uf  the  polar  developable. 

developed  (d^-vel'upt ),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  develop,  t\] 
1.  Unfolded;  laid  open;  disclosed.— 3.  InJUr., 
same  as  ditrclopcd. 

developer  <de-v/el'up-er).  a.  One  who  or  that 
which  develops  or  unfolds. 

The  drat  4f#tWi*]irr«  uf  jury  trial  out  of  the  different  pro* 
and  JndfccUl  custonu  ■  hb-h  various  races  and  rulers 
had  Imparted  into  thU  UUit.l,  *>r  bad  created  here. 

Sir  V..  CrtMff,  Eh*.  Const, 

Specifically,  lnpAirf*?^  the  chendcal  bath  in  which  ateust- 
tued  plate  or  paper  ia,  after  a  photographic  exposure  t>i 
the  light,  Imnkersed  to  develop  or  bring  out  the  latrttt 
tmaee.  Developers  for  the  ordinary  dry-plate  process  tuny 
be  divided  Into  two  brindpal  claasc*,  tuhtiin*  developm 
and  /errvu*-**JMi<tt*  lUtYtoftrrg,  the  first  if*  her*  It)  employ 
Uut  carb»nat«  of  snda  or  potash  in  combination  with  pyr<t- 
gallLe  acid,  and  the  second  nalng  oxalate  .if  (Mtt«i4l  with 
proloaulphate  of  Iron.  The  results  olrtatncd  are  prartl- 
cally  the  Mine  willi  either  txath,  the  latent  liuu^*-  in  the 
Him  being  made  visible,  and  the  chemical  change*  Induced 
being  pT**l,  or  made  permanent  In  the  living  bath,  which 
follow*  the  developing  hath,  Many  uthvr  cheink-ala  may 
be  used  In  development,  ,-ltlier  In  comHnatlon  with  some 
of  thine  mentioned  nlk»Te  or  In  Independent  coniMna- 
Uooa.    See  photvyrnphu. 

M.  Balagny  claims  "  that  with  this  chemical  he  haa  de. 
velopcd  piste*  without  h«  In  such  a  light  a.  would  have 
hecu  InifitalMa  .  .  .  with  other  known  <(<-w(a|wr*~ 

Phitadtipkia  I**t<MT,  Kelt.  3S,  1SS*. 

development  (de-vel'up-nient ),  n.  [Also  df- 
velopement ;  <  P.  dJvetoppement,  i  devdopper,  de- 
velop: boo  develop  and  -w  »l.)  1.  A  gradual 
unfolding;  a  full  disclosure  or  working  out  of 
the  details  of  something,  us  the  plot  of  a  novel 
or  a  drama,  an  architectural  or  n  military  plan, 
a  financial  scheme  etc.;  the  act  of  evolving  or 
unraveling. —  2.  The  internal  or  subjective  pro- 
cess of  unfolding  or  expanding;  the  eoniing 
forth  or  into  existence  of  additional  elements, 
principles,  or  substances;  gradual  advancement 
through  progressive  changes;  a  growing  out  or 
up;  growth  in  general:  an,  the  development  of 
the  mind  or  body,  or  of  a  form  of  government ; 
the  development  of  the  principles  of  art  or  of 
civilization. 

A  new  iffiWopmrnf  of 
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part  of  a  movement  in  which  such  an  unfolding 
of  a  theme  takes  place.   Alkaline  development 

See  ottnfine.—  Binomial  development.  .Sec  t*wmuti. 
—  Theory  of  development.  ID  In  WknJ. .the  theory  that 
man's  oincapUun  of  tila  relation*  U>  tbnlnnnlUi  la  prugre*- 
alve  but  never  complete.  (6)  In  oojI.,  the  theory  of  BVOiS1 
tion(which*eelnimereeafa!(Kii«|.*Byn.  1.  t'aravelitiK- di*. 
entanKlemenL    3,  Growth,  evolatloii,  prpereaa,  rlpenina:. 

developmental  (dS-verup-roen-t*l),  a.  [<  de- 
velopment +  -at.}  I.  Pertaining  to  develop- 
ment; formed  or  characterized  by  develop- 
ment: as,  the  developmental  power  of  a  germ. 

Fur,  while  the  plant  had  flrat  !•  prepare  Uie  pabulum 
for  It*  tf«rWn»™«%r<il  opera tioiu.  the  animal  haa  thU  al- 
ready r.ri.vl.l.^l  (or  It. 

IT.  B,  Cnrptutrr,  In  llrovc'i  Corr.  of  Forcoa,  p.  itl. 

2.  In  bin!.,  the  same  aa  evolutionary. 

The  Greek  note,  with  Its  elevated  Miln  coincides  not 
only  Willi  arathetle  Iwanty,  but  wltli  <feeriut'iwcn/cil  per- 
fection. K.  J).  Copt, « trtait ii  of  the  Mitral,  p.  Ht 

developmentally  (df-vel'iip-men-tal-i),  adv. 
In  a  developmental  manner;  by  means  of  or 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  de- 
velopment theory ;  as  regards  development. 

I  cotn  elre  then  that  the  base  of  the  skull  may  lie  demoo- 
ttratol  uVeW,.;»n*>i(,i«y  to  lie  IU  relatively  n,.-l  part,  the 
ro<if  and  side*  b*lntf  relatively  moveable. 

IlujtUy,  Man'*  llaoe  In  Nature,  p.  171. 

developraentist  (de-verup-men-tist),  n.  [<  de- 
velopment +  -wf.l  One  wbo  holds  or  favors  the 
doctrine  of  development ;  an  evolutionist. 

Tho  assumption  anions  reliirlons  drmfe/nn/uf  i»r«  is  thst 
we  cannot  have  the  artistic  and  literary'  proare**  wltlMiut 
an  Increased  complication  of  creeds  ami  duawaa,  but  to 
that  I  distinctly  demur. 

J.  Ornn.  Eveiilnir*  with  Skeptlrs,  II.  S  «. 

devennstatftt.  r.  t.  [<  LL.  rfcrcntutarit*,  pp.  of 
devenntUire,  disfigure,  deform,  <  L.  de-  priv.  + 
LL.  veniutarr.  make  beautiful,  <  L.  rrnsurus, 
beautiful,  <  VenuM,  the  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty:  see  lew**.]  To  deprive  of  beauty  or 
grace. 

Of  l*auty  and  order  oVnmustiKnf,  and  eipoaed  to  ahame 
anil  dulionuur. 

WaltrktMM,  ApoL  for  UanilQK  t  KM'P,  p.  Hi. 

devert,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  det  ovr,  <  ME. 
derer,  <  AF.  *r/er<T,  OF.  devvir,  devoir,  F.  devoir, 
debt,  duty,  homage,  <  dereir,  devoir,  F.  devoir 
=  Pr.  dev'er  =  8p.  Pg.  deber  =  It.  derere,  owe, 
<  L.  debvre,  owe:  see  deif,  oVWf,  and  cf.  dff<w, 
a  mo<i.  form  of  dcrw.  Hence  endeavor,  q.  v.] 
Duty;  obligation. 

Than  eridc  Uie  kyneo  Carados,  "  I  w,,te  i«4  what  eehe 
of  yow  will  do ;  but  a*  for  me,  1  will  go  hyra  a-itryna,  and 
yet  I  hallo  tnile  of  aneour  and  hrliie,  so  do  ye  yonrc  derer.  ~ 
Jferfin  (E.  L  T.  *.),  Ii.  llli 

devergence,  devergency  (de-vtr'jens,  -jen-si), 
n.    Hame  as  dtrevgenee,  dirergenen.  [Kare.] 
deversoir  (de-ver  swor),  s.    [<  F.  ddversoir, 


dvrisVtor 

De vexat  (de-vek'sk), ».  pi.  [NL., neut. pL of  L. 


derexus,  sloping,  steep  (see  deres) ;  in  allusion 
to  the  great  stature  and  sloping  neck  of  the  gi- 
raffe.] A  family  of  ruminants,  of  which  the 
giraffe  is  the  only  living  representative.  I 
tiirafii.hr-.  Illi'ier. 
deveiityt  (de-vek'si-ti).  n.  [<  L.  derexita( t-)t. 
<  derexue,  sloping:  see  (fcrex. ]  A  bending  or 
sloping  down;  incurvation  downward.  Also 
derex. 

That  heaven's  4itrxUy  |deve«lty|. 

Sir  J.  IkttSu,  Wltte's  " 


ale-  M  b 

deviaatt  (de'vi-ant),  a.  [ME.  deviant,  <  OF. 
deviant,  <  LL.  dt-iiaH(f-)*,  ppr.  of  deriare,  de- 
viate: we*  deviate.]  Deviating;  straying;  wan- 
dering.   Bom.  of  thv  Hate. 

deviate  (de'vi-at),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tfrriafed. 
ppr.  deviating.    [<  LL.  deriatui,  pp.  of  deriare 


°JUF''ct^'.  lei  *  rest  KelbJlomM,  7.' 


ereer,  lean,  bend.  <  riVrrr»,  bent,  curved,  < 
L  liWsiiaw,  pp.  of  devertere,  turn  away,  <  de, 
away,  +  verier r,  turn:  see  rrr»r.]  In  hudraul. 
etigi'n.,  the  fall  of  a  dike.  E.  II.  Knight. 
devest  (de-vest '),  r.  [=  OF.  derextir,  F.  •frri'fir 
=  Pr.  derettir,  desvestir  —  It.  dtvrttire.  <  L  de- 
reHtire  f^ML.  also  dircntire),  undress,  <  de-  (or 
di*-)  pnv.  +  tvsWre,  dress,  <  rrttin,  dress,  gar- 
ment: seo  rr*f.  Cf.  direet,  the  more  common 
form.]  I.  frasw.  Ii  To  remove  vesture  from ; 


Specifically— 3,  In  Hoi.,  the  same  as  evolution : 
applied  alike  to  an  evolutionary  process  anil  its 


result. 

l*t*ti>j>m*nt.  then.  Is  a  process  of  differentiation  by 
whVh  lb«  primitively  similar  ]Miis  of  the  living  body  be- 
come more  snd  mure  unlike  one  auoUier. 

UuiUy.  Anat.  Inrert.  p.  90i 

4.  In  math.:  (a)  The  expression  of  any  function 
in  the  form  of  a  series;  also,  the  process  by 
which  any  mathematical  expression  is  changed 
into  another  of  e<|iiivalent  value  or  meaning 
and  of  more  expanded  form;  also,  the  series 
resulting  from  such  a  process.  (6)  The  bend- 
ing of  a  surface  into  a  plane,  or  of  all  its  in- 
finitesimal parts  into  parts  of  a  plane,  (r) 
The  bending  of  a  non-plane  curve  into  a  plane 
curve. —  B.-ln  photog  the  process  by  which 
the  latent  image  in  a  photographically  exposed 
sensitive  film  is  rendered  visible  through  a 
chemical  precipitation  on  that  portion  of  the 
sensitized  surface  which  has  been  acted  on  by 
light.  Uie  matter  ilcpostlc.1  v.ir|e»  with  the  nature  of 
the  pm  <«.  In  the  dstie-nc.tji*  ]>r.«e*«  It  is  mercury; 
In  nesatlve  pr.»-c««<-»  with  salts  ..f  ulvcr  It  la  .liver  com 
Ulie.i  with  organic  nislter. 

6.  Ill  miisir;  (ni  The  systemativ  unfolding,  by 
a  varied  rhythmic,  melodic,  or  harmonic  trest- 
ment,  of  the  <|iialities  of  a  theme,  especially  in 
a  formal  composition  like  a  sonata,    (b)  That 


^      tike  bride  arol^grnnen^^^  ^ 

2f.  To  divest;  strip;  free. 

Then  of  his  arm*  Andnaj 
.hleld  he 


Sir  J.  fMnJiam 


of  Uils  breast, 
ma  I  Hererf. 


frior. 

aa  title  or  right; 


Come  on,  thou  little 
Which  tor  thy  sake  f  i 

3.  In  late,  to  alienate ; 
deprive  of  title. 

What  are  those  breaches  of  the  Isw  of 

.Wch^doJorfeH  ami  derert  all  risht  and  tlthMn  a 

The  rescfmliliK  act  of  17SS3  .  .  .  o-uld  not  rfseejf  the 
rUtbta  acquired  under  .  .  .  [previous!  contract. 
Chit/Ju^irr  MartiuiU.  quoted  lu  II.  Adama'a  Randolph, 

II.  is  'ran*.  In  laic,  to  be  lost  or  alienated,  as 
a  title  or  an  estate. 

devext  (de-veks' ),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  derrnu,  slop- 
ing, shelving,  orig.  another  form  of  drrertus,  pp. 
of  devehere.  carry  down:  passive  in  middle  sense, 
go  down,  descend;  <  de,  down,  +  it««tv,  carry: 
see  rehiele,  ves.)    I,  a.  bending  down. 

Thai  love  lands  iin-.j/  ati-l  Inelinatr. 

/'.i«, i.iiiu.  ilu*!>mdria(I.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  u*. 

II.  n.  Same  as  devexity. 

Followine  the  world's  Jerer,  he  meant  l*i  tread. 
To  compass  l»>th  the  poles,  and  drink  Nile  *  head. 
Jl^.trofl 


(5  It.  deviare  aa  8p,  d«wr«tr  =  Pg.  deviar,  < 
am  OF.  dericr,  davier),  go  out  of  the  way,  <  L.  de- 
rive, out  of  the  way:  see  «frn'o«s.]    I.  intram. 

1.  To  turn  aside  or  wander  from  the  way  or 
course;  err;  swerve:  as,  to  drriate  from  the 
common  track  or  path,  or  from  a  true  course. 

What  makes  all  physical  or  mural  III  T 
There  uVriafe*  nature  and  here  wanders  will. 

t't*}*,  Essay  on  Man,  Iv.  US. 

2.  To  take  a  different  course ;  diverge ;  iliffer. 

Ho  write,  of  times  with  respect  to  which  almost  every 
other  writer  has  been  In  the  wrong ;  and.  Uvrrefore.  try 
resolutely  cfssiof ii**r  from  his  predecessors,  he  ia  often  la 
the  right.  Maeaulav,  Mftford  ■  HIsL  Greece 

Deviating  foroe.  8e»/«Tr*."Bjrn.  To  stray,  digress,  de- 
part, diverge,  vary. 
IX  fran*.  It.  To  cause  to  swerve ;  lead  astray. 


ho  direction  or  position  of,  as  a 
the  plane  of  polarixation.  See 


ought  not  so  much  to  give  the  reins  b 
aa  to  let  them  rfenate^liu  Irou^th,  . 

3.  To. 

ray  of  light  or  t 

biiptartz. 

deviation  (de-vi-a'shon),  a.  [=  F.  dMatio* 
—  Hp.  deviation,  demiacion  —  Pg.  deviacdo  —  It. 
dcrian'onc,  <  ML.  deviatio(n-),  <  LL.  deriare, 
deviate:  see  ntTiafc.]  1.  The  act  of  deviat- 
ing; a  turning  aside  from  the  way  or  course. 

These  t«Mtl«*con»tantly  move  round  In  the  same  tracts, 
without  making  the  least  dsnuift'on.  CAey**. 

2.  Departure  from  a  certain  standard  or  from 
a  rule  of  conduct,  an  original  plan,  etc. ;  varia- 
tion; specifically,  obliquity  or  conduct. 

tlaving  once  surveyed  the  true  and  proper  natural  si- 
phahet,  we  may  easily  discover  Uie  lierso/iosis  from  II 

The  least  rfeci'nfwi*  fMoi  the  rules  of  honour  lntrodncv, 
n  train  of  numtierleas  evil*.  SetU,  Taller.  No 

3.  In  eom.,  the  voluntary  departure  of  a  ship 
without  necessity,  or  without  reasonable  cause, 
from  tho  regular  and  usual  course  of  the  spe- 
cific voyage  insured.  In  the  law  of  insurance  It  m 
eludes  unreasonable  delay  on  Uie  voyage,  as  well  ss  be- 
ginning an  entirely  different  voyage. 

4.  In ua'tron.,  the  oscillatory  motion  of  a  plane: 
especially,  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  oscilla- 
tion of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  which 
was  supposed  toaecouut  for  certain  inequalities 
in  the  latitude,  conjugate  deviation,  in  r""  J 
the  forced  ami  persistent  turning  of  both  eyes  toward  one 
able,  without  altering  their  relation*  to  each  other,  arm 
in  some  cases  of  brain  lesion.  —  Deviation  of  a  failui£ 
body,  that  deviation  from  the  jirTprnillrular  line  of  de 
scent  which  is  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  IU 
ails.— Deviation  of  a  projectile,  lu  departure  from  s 
normal  trajectory  Deviation  of  a  ray  of  light,  « 
".i--'"'v  the  change  of  direction  a  ray  undergoea  In  pas*- 
Ing  from  one  medium,  to  another.  (!*ee  rr/rarr,on_ )  The 
minimum  of  deviation,  or  least  change  of  direction,  fi* 
a  ray  passing  through  a  ]irl*m.  take*  place  whet  the 
antrles  of  incidence  and  emergence  are  evjual.  -  Devia- 
tion or  the  compass,  the  devUtkm  of  Uie  north  r-.tcl 
of  s  ship's  compass  from  the  magnetic  merbtlsii.  caused 
by  the  counter-attraction  of  the  Iron  In  the  ship  f>« 
ship*  which  are  to  remain  in  the  same  magnetic  ten 
tuile,  this  error  may  lie  corrected  or  compensated  by 
placing  magnets  near  the  arlecteil  compass.  Tompssses 


the  deck  ,m  tri|sxl« 
the  ship's  ms*niett»n  ..  the 
a  depends  to  a  crtatn  el- 
sliips  head  with  refrrence 
■  while  tiuildiii£.  In  Iroa 
i  of  Uilt  error,  with  the 

f  the  cotnpas*  «urcesslveiy, 

—  Prtmary  deviation,  in 

kcr  eye  from  that  pcitioa 


are  frequently  elevated 
musts  to  obtiale  the  effect*  uf 
■  llrcclloii  and  amount  of  whlcl 
lent  U|riIi  the  position  of  the 
bi  the  iMiilil*  uf  the  coni|u*a 
ships  a  can  ful  detertuiuatU 
ship  *  head  on  every'  |«olrii  < 
U  easenUal  to  safe  navigatloi 
vvAfau/.,  the  deviation  of  the  i 

wluch  would  make  Its  visual  lln<-  lisss  through  the  object 
l«>int  ot  the  healthy  eye     Secondary  deviation.  In  i 

tAuJ  .  the  deviation  of  the  healthy  eye  from  the  positbsi 
which  would  make  Its  visual  line  J  ma*  Uiniugh  the  obyevl- 
|N,int  of  the  w.  sker  eye. 

deviator  (de'vi-a-tor),  ».  r=  F.  oVeinfeirr,  adi.. 
producing  deviation:  <  LL.  deviator,  one  who 
deviates.  <  deriare,  deviate:  see  eiertVifr.]  One 
who  deviates. 

The  greatest  r, 
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lertnal  lit.  ot  their  f..UUw.,u,.n.  with  .„  ant 

mpnrary  separation,  Ko^lti''pVw! 

r  (de' vi*-t9-ri)j a.  g  dseiafs  +  -ory.  ] 

device  (de-vis'),  n.    [Early  mad.  E.  aluo  deriae ; 

<  ME.  <h-ii.it;  devyae,  deviit,  devyt  =  D.  device  — 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  devue,  <  OF.  devue,  dteite,  dnriw, 
f.,  deris,  riiris,  ra.,  division,  difference,  disposi- 
tion, will,  opinion,  plan,  contrivance,  device, 
F.  (kue,  f.,  device,  motto,  oVri*.  in.,  estimate, 
also  (obs.)  chat,  talk,  =  FT.  derira,  t.,  devis,  m., 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dii-tai,  f.,  a  division,  device,  <  ML. 
dirita,  f.,  a  division,  limit,  difference,  judgment, 
mark,  device.  <  L.  divittu,  fem.  dirUa,  pp.  of  rfi- 
■Msre,  divide :  see  devise  and  rfivfcfc.]  If.  Dis- 
position ;  desire ;  will  j  pleasure. 

Yef  the  knyght  U  good*,  ho  both  *  hone  at  hU  detin, 
wid  I  trove  yet  h«  will  do  sll  his  |«hit  th»t  hn  shoble  dis- 
count U  soehc  n  u  be  ben.  Jfrnlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  ill.  M'i. 

8t.  Opinion;  view. 


Certls,  u  at  my  uVciis, 
Thvr  l«  no  place  In  1'arady* 
80  good  iniwi  for  to  dwello. 

Horn,  of 


.  o/fAo 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  devising  or  inventing; 
invention ;  inventiveness ;  a  contriving. 
Your  liiuentlnn  twins  one*  delisted,  take  heorie  that  Bat- 


Yet  he's  gentle ;  never  acbooled,  ami  yet  learned ;  Ml 
of  noble  derice.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  It,  I.  1. 

Much  of  our  social  machinery,  academic,  literary,  philo- 
sophic, la  u(  lila  [Franklin  aj  derice. 

Theater*  Parker,  HUtoric  Americana. 

4.  An  invention  or  a  contrivance;  something 
devised  or  fitted  for  a  particular  use  or  pur- 
pose, especially  something  of  a  simple  char- 
or  of  little  complexity :  as,  a  device  for 


Balo-Ue,  •  rfe««  for  fastening  tho  end*  of  the  hoops  by 
which  bale*  of  cotton  are  held  Id  compact  form. 

ft  //.  ATrssyA.. 

5.  A  scheme  or  plan;  something  devised  or 
studied  out  for  promoting  an  end ;  specifically, 
something  contrived  for  an  evil  or  a  selfish  pur- 
pose ;  a  wrongful  project,  stratagem,  or  trick. 
1  wlUy 


fur  a  purpose. 
A  lie  of  Eng.  Pocsie,  p.  ti. 
He  dlsappointelh  the  desire*  of  the  crafty.     Job  v.  11 
Hli  derit»  la  against  Babylon,  to  destroy  IU  Jer.  11.  1 1. 
Ills  (the  Attorney  Geocrel  s|  flead  la  full  of  Proclama- 
tion* and  Device*  how  to  bring  Money  Into  the  Exchequer. 

tlmrell,  Letters.  L  H.  11. 


fully  designed,  as  a  picture, 
of  embroidery,  the  cut  or 
tent,  etc. 


6.  Something  fancifully  desi| 
a  pattern,  a  pi 
1 of  a  1 

And.  lo,  heboid  thcae  Ulente  of  their  hair. 

With  twi*tcd  metal  amorously  implcacb'd, 
I  have  rewlvcd  from  many  a  aevend  fair, 

eeplngly  beaeechd. 


See  fetal,  -  lyn.  S.  Mliayu,  Shift,  etc.  (see  apt 
n. ;  see  alao  art  (lice),  wile,  ruse,  nuuuxuver,  trick.  —  7. 
sign,  symboL 

deviceful  (de-vis'ful),  a.  [<  device  +  -f»l,  1.] 
Full  of  devices',  ingenious;  cunning;  curious 
or  euriously  contrived.  [Rare.] 

To  tell  the  glorif  of  Use  feast  that  day, 
The  « oodly  sen  Ice,  the  drrieefntt  sights, 
Tho  brldegrouiea  stale,  Hie  t»M.»  im»t  rich  aray. 

Spenicr,  r.  U„  win.  J. 

devicefully  (de-vis'ful-i),  adr.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  <Uri»rJully ;  <  deriee/nl  +  -tys.]  So  as 
to  form  a  design  or  device ;  with  skilful  or  cu- 
amngement;  with  artistic  skill. 

drvisr/uUy  being  Bet 
•echlea*  secresy 
totally. 

Dunne,  Klcglea.  TlL 

devil  (dev'l),  n,  [Also  formerly  derel  (devell, 
etc. ),  also  and  still  dial,  or  colloq.  rfirr(  (dicell, 
etc. ),  and  oontr.  deil,  dec  I,  deal,  deale,  dule,  etc. ; 

<  ME.  devil,  devel,  deceit,  direlL  deorel,  eontr. 
deul,  dule,  del,  etc.,  <  AS.  dedfol,  ded/ul,  oldest 
form  diobial  =  OS.  diubal  =  OFries.  rfiorri,  direl. 
ss  D.  duirvl  =  MLG.  durcl,  LG.  dd'rW  =  OHG. 
liufal,  tiueal,  tiefal,  MHO.  fiuryf,  tiufel,  tie/el, 
turel,  G.  teufel  =  Icel.  tf>6/««  =1  8w.  djefrul  = 
Dan.  djtrvel  =  Goth,  diabula,  dinbaulia,  diabu- 
lus  =  OF.  diaolf,  deable,  F.  diablc  =  Pr.  diable, 
diabol  a  Hp.  diablo  =  Fg.  diabo  =  It-  diarolo,  < 
LL.  diabotu*,  a  devil,  tho  devil,  =:  Oliulg.  rfijwi- 

j/  *■  Berv.  dyaro  =  60- 
dgabel  (barred  /)  = 
Serbian  dyabol  =  Kuss.  dfyaroli.  diaroti.  devil. 

<  Gr.  in  iu'>»;,  a  slanderer,  in  New  Testament 
and  eecL  use  the  devil,  <  Am  hte.'/riv,  slander, 
traduce,  lit.  throw  across,  <  Aia,  through,  across, 
+  fUJJun;  throw.  Cf.  diabolic,  etc.]  If.  A  false 
accuser;  a  traducer  or  slanderer. 

Jeans  anawcred  them.  Hare  not  I  chosen  you  twelve, 
and  one  of  you  la  a  drrilf  lie  spake  of  Judaa  Iscartot  the 
son  of  Simon ;  far  he  It  waa  that  should  betray  him.  being 
one  of  tbe  twelve.  John  vl.  TO,  71. 

[Thla  use  of  the  original  tortn  itaSaAov  neeora  several  limes 
In  the  New  Testament  (1  Tim.  ill.  11 ;  2  Tim.  ill.  3 ;  TIL  II. 
JX  hut  this  la  the  only  Instance  In  whiuh,  when  ao  used,  It 
I*  rendered  dttil  In  the  English  versions.  I 
S3.  In  Christian  theolog>',  a  powerful  spirit  of 
evil,  otherwise  called  Satan  (the  adversary  or 
opposer):  with  tho  definite  article,  and  always 

in  the  singular.  He  t*  frequently  referred  to  aa  the 
Kvit  4  me,  the  prlnco  of  I  ho  powers  of  the  air,  the  prince  of 
darknraa,  Beelzebub,  Belial,  the  tempter,  the  old  serpent, 
the  dragon,  etc.  He  I*  represented  In  the  New  Testament 
as  a  person,  the  enemy  of  (lod  and  of  holiness,  and  bent 
on  the  ruin  of  man.  hut  possessing  only  limited  power, 
subordinate  to  God,  able  to  operate  only  In  such  ways  aa 
God  permits,  and  capable  of  being  maile  sulwervienl  to 
God's  will.  In  this  respect  lte  differs  from  Ahrlman,  the 
evil  principle  in  the  dunlUtlc  system  of  the  Persians,  who 
was  coeval  aud  coordinate  with  ormuMl.  the  spirit  of  light 

•Cliwsllcand] 


Lo,  thU  derice  waa  sent  me  from  a 
Or  sister  sanctified,  of  Ixdiest  no< 

Shalt.,  Loser  s  Complaint,  1.  S3! 

7.  The  representation  of  some  object,  group  of 
objects,  or  Bcene,  generally  accompanied  by  a 
motto  or  other  le- 
1  gend,  and  used  as 
•'.fifj  an  expression  of  tho 
SSsr  bearer'B  aspirations 
or  principles,    it  la 

luaally    emltlematic  in 


It 

two> 

and  tbe  roanitanc*  in  not 
being  necnsaiily  public 
ami  used  tor  recognition, 
althougti  the  device,  or 
a  part  of  It,  was  often 
used  a*  a  cognisance. 
BiKik-idatcs  fnemerly 
often  tKire  a  device,  and 
(till  occasionally  display 
one.     Si'O  tmbtem,  im- 


The  device,  of  our  public  seal  U  a  crane  grasping  a  pigmy 
to  his  right  foot.  AddUtm,  The  Tall  Club. 

Hence  — 8.  The  motto  attached  to  or  suited 
for  such  an  emblem. 

A  youth,  who  lxire,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 

A  banner  with  the  strange  den'ce, 

8+.  A  spectacle ;  a  bIiow. 

<».  welcome ! 
SriinVyliiikiflef'AerTX  Coronation. 
At  device*  [OF.  a  Jens,  11  ttVrisr,  at  will.  In  good  order], 
choicely ;  excellently. 

Whan  the  two  sone*  of  kynge  Vrlen  henie  sey  that  the 
salsnc*  were  piassn]  thel  wende  to  haue  no  dowte,  and 
armed  hem  wele  nn,l  lepte  i»i  horse,  and  nwie  oute  of  the 
ell  of  nindoll,  and  were  foure  hundred  wule  armed  at 
Merlin  [E.  E.  T.  S.),  II.  IHL 


 .  ,  —   ~ ] 


from  the  devil  of  the  ( 


devil 

Whan  the  criatin  aangh  this  grate  deuoU  (tlw  gigantlo 
klngl  comynge.  the!  duuted  I  (eared  |  for  to  mete 
h)  in,  the  bette  and  the  moat*  hardyeat  of  all  the  crUlin 
l>oate.  ifrWin  (E.  E.  T.  8  ),  I1L  tit. 

If  Beverley  should  ask  you  what  kind  of  a  man  your 
friend  Acre*  la,  do  tell  him  I  am  a  deeif  of  a  fellow  —  will 
you,  Jack?  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  Iv.  1. 

0.  A  fellow;  a  rogue:  used  generally  with  an 
epithet  (little,  poor,  etc.),  and  expressing  slight 
contempt  or  pity:  as,  a  shrewd  little  deril;  a 
poor  devil  (an  unfortunate  fellow).  [Colloq.] 

I*  It  not  a  plly  that  you  should  be  so  great  a  Coxcomb, 
and  I  so  great  a  Coquette,  and  yet  be  »ueh  poor  Demit  aa 
we  are?  Steele,  Conscious  J-ovcre,  L  L 

I  am  apt  lo  be  taken  with  all  kinds  of  people  at  Ant 
sight,  but  never  more  so  than  when  a  pour  dent  cornea  to 
offer  hia  service  to  so  poor  a  (feci/  aa  myaelf. 

Sterne.  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  SI 

Why,  sure,  you  are  Dot  tlw  poor  deeit  of  a  lover,  are 
you  t  Skeridan,  The  Iruenna,  ill.  1. 

7.  As  an  expletive:  («)  The  deuoe:  1 
with  tho  article  the,  but  formerly  • 
with  the  article  a,  or  used  absolutely,  j 
a  sentence  or  phrase,  and  serving, 
and  other  words  of  related  import ,  as  an  ejacu- 
lation  expressing  sudden  emotion,  as  surprise, 
wonder,  vexation,  or  disgust.  [Low.] 
What  a  devil  alls  thaoT 
Dost  long  to  be  hang'd? 

Pleuker,  Humorous  lieutenant, Ul.  a. 
H-.YAin.  Sir  GUaa,  here's  vo 
tk*dcriit\ 


g'  like  dew* 


Hoe.  My  niece ! 


I  she  Is ! 
>ove  will  Find  out  the  Way, 


Iv 


The  thing*,  wo  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare ; 
But  wonder  bow  the  deeil  they  got  there. 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  I.  17*. 

(6)  Before  the  indefinite  article  with  a  noun,  an 
emphatic  negative:  as,  dV-rif  a  bit  (not  a  bit). 
Compare  fiend,  Scotch  _rtr»f,  in  similar  use. 

It  Is  a  One  thing  to  visit  castles,  and  lodge  to  Inn*  at  a 
man'*  pleasure,  without  naying  the  deeil  ajcrosa. 


Tbe  dent  tx  good  1 


1  tr,  of  Don  QnUote,  iv.  SS. 


Beau,  and  ft..  Coxcomb,  v.  S. 


largely  derived  from  1 

Then  was  Jeaus  led  up  of  tbe  spirit  Into  the  wilderness 
to  lie  tempted  of  the  deeil.  Mat  to.  1. 

float  thou,  in  live  name  of  this  Child,  renounce  the  derit 
and  all  his  work*? 

Bwk  of  Common  Prayer,  Public  Baptism  of  Infanta. 
Wv  kf.  Are  you  a  man? 

Afnc.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  deeil.      SAufc,  Macbeth,  ILL  1. 
Nob-,  that  the  climax  and  the  crown  of  thing* 
Invariably  I*.  the  ,0-ril  api«-ar»  hlnm  lf. 
Arm  (Ml  and  accoutred,  horns  and  hoofs  and  tall  I 

ttr turning,  King  and  IkMik,  I.  190. 

3.  [Used  in  the  English  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  to  translate  the  Greek  daiiioraiv  and 
Aaiftui;  a  spirit  or  demon :  see  demonA  A  subor- 
dinate evA  spirit  at  enmity  with  God,  aud  hav- 
ing power  to  afflict  man  lHith  with  bodily  disease 
and  with  spirittiul  corruption:  one  of  the  ma- 
lignant spirits  employed  by  Satan  as  his  agents 
in  his  work  of  evil ;  a  demon.   See  demonuteal. 

jll  the  Derytle  th.it  U  with  tone  answer*  thai  he  schalk) 
lyve,  the!  kepen  him  weL       MandeeilU,  Travels,  p.  201. 

He  IJeaus)  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of 
whom  he  hail  cast  seven  derile.  Mark  xvl.  0. 

4.  A  false  god  ;  an  idol,  fin  the  aulhorlied  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  the  word  derit  occur*  four  times : 
twice  (Lev.  xvil.  T:  3  Chrosi.  xl.  1M  translating  Hebrew 
suirtm,  rendered  in  the  reiised  version  "he-g"*ts"  or 
"  satyrs."  and  twice  (Dent  vxxii.  17;  l"».  cvl.  37)  translat- 
ing tfebrow  ehedim,  rendervil  "•lemons'*  In  the  revised 
vemlon.  In  tile  New  Testament  Atupoijiee,  or  d^num,  Is 
In  one  Instance  (see  extract)  rendered  •*devll1~ln  tbe  sense 
of  an  object  of  gentile  worship,  an  Idol,  a  false  god.] 

The  things  w  hich  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to 
<ff  wis.  and  not  to  God.  1  Cor.  x.  SO, 

5.  A  person  resembling  a  devil  or  demon  in 
character:  a  nialignantfv  wicked  or  cruel  per- 
hnn ;  a  florce  or  fiendish  person :  often  used 
with  merely  expletive  or  exaggerative  force: 
as,  he's  the" very  devil  for  reckless  i 


The  devil  waa  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
The  devil  waa  well,  the  denl  a  monk  was  he ! 

f-VjuAarf,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  Iv.  M. 
Why  then,  for  fear,  the  derif  a  bit  for  love, 
1 II  tell  you.  »lr.  /hVroy.  Elvira,  Iv.  I. 

8.  An  errand-boy  in  a  printing-office.  Seepn'at- 
er'n  devil,  below. — 0.  A  name  of  several  In- 
struments or  mechanical  contrivances,  (a)  a 
machine  for  forming  flocks  of  wool  Into  a  more  uniform 
ma**,  and  at  tbe  same  time  removing  the  mechanical  im- 
purities. Also  called  trtlUnrer,  Miffy.  (b)  A  temporary 
mandrel  or  piece  used  by  blacksmiths  to  nil  a  hole,  to  pre, 
vent  It  from  collapsing  or  changing  form  under  the  ma* 
nipulallontof  tbe  workmen.  When  the  work  b  completed, 
tbe  mandrel  Is  punched  out.  (c)  A  mju-hlne  lor  making 
wovulen  screws.  K.  II.  Kni;;ht.  (rf)  In  tetprr-rMkitty,  a  rag- 
englne,  or  spiked  mill  for  tearing  woolen  rags  into  shoddy, 
or  linen  ami  cotton  rags,  to  make  paper-pulp.  K.  II,  Knight. 
Wht  [The  rags  must  be  dusted  |  by  the  derit,  a  hollow  cone 
alii-  with  spikes  projectbig  within,  against  which  work  the 
was     ,,,ikes  of  a  drum,  dashing  the  rag.  at«..ll  at  great  sliced. 


f  phJcei 


firryier  s  Jfotf..  LXXV.  11». 

(')  Among  jewelers, 
part*  of  locket*  are 
//anrfooo*,  p.  87. 
10f.  A'auf.,  the  seam  of  a  ship  which  margins 
the  waterways :  so  called  from  its  awkwardness 
of  access  in  calking.  Hence  the  phrase  tAc  devil 
to  tiay,  etc.  See  below.-  CajtesUn  d« vtt  gee  Car. 
trttan.—  Devil  on  two  sticks,  a  toy  consisting  of  a  hollow 
and  wcll-l-abinced  plvot-of 
wood  turned  in  I  fie  form 
of  an  hour-glaa*.  It  is  first 
placed  upon  a  cord  loos*-)y 
banging  from  two  stick* 
held  in  the  hands,  and  up- 
on being  made  lo  rotate  by 
the  movement  of  the  sticks 
It  exhibit*  elTecU  some- 
what similar  to  thoac  of  a 
top, -De Vila  advocate. 

tint  ad  meate.  —  Devll'B 
apron.   Nee  itcnf  t-aprm. 

Devil's  claw.   Sec  rfair.-  Devil's  coach-horse,  the 

popular  Euglish  name  of  a  large  rove-tieetle,  tky/nte  or 
U.*ri<u  olrnt,  belonging  to  the  family 
Staphplinider  and  tribe  DraeheMra  of 
the  pentanierous  CUeoptera ;  It  Is  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain,  where  it  Is  alao 
called  eoclrfa if,  from  its  habit  of  inch- 
ing up  the  long  Jointed  abdomen  when 
alarmed  or  irritatoiL  When  it  assume* 
this  attitude,  standing  its  ground  de- 
fiantly with  open  Jaws,  it  presents  s 
diabolical  appearance,  which  has  sug- 
dletl 


OS 


Devil  on  Too  Mir  n.  Uwwlng  ike 

m.iT  --r  .1  ,,..i,i:in,:  :!. 


gested  the  popular  1; 

derife-emf. 
As  this  arrocln 

1  In'  Joint  laifo 


.  tale 


of  a^b^tjirneil 


Tle--il't  C-Mith  Veve 
nr-kl  use- 


Up  Joint  in  Joint  u  toee  her,  like  adee- 

ift  enurhJwrte,  mother  was  too  much 

auiaxed  to  do  any  more  than  look  at 
him,  as  If  the  earth  must  opeu. 

tt.  D.  Kaekware,  Lnroa  Dootie,  iv. 
Devil's   COttOn.     See  derirt-entton. 
Devil'*  COW.      See  rfreiTs-ci.nr  — 
under 


Devil's  dalsv.  sjjm^n"*t'J,'^(^"''<y  <un'^  ' 


Digitized  by  doogle 


devil 

In  the  rnlted  Mate*  of  the  dragon-flies  of  Uie 
families  LiMtulidtr,  A^irivnidtw,  and  .fiu-Knidtr:  so  call- 
ed  from  lltelr  long,  slender,  needle-tike  bodies.  (e>  Tlie 
Venn* s-comb,  .s'.-oi«/i-r  fVeb-it,  from  the  long  tupenng 
liesVt  of  t  be  fruit  —  Devil  a  dozen  sanna*(»ile/,  d„.v-u 
(whU  h  are,  under  oueerx  -  Devil  S  CAT     See  shritVear. 

-Devil's  finger.  eVrii"»  /iis-ier.  Devil's  snuff- 
box, the  pulllsxll,  a  sjiecir*  ul  Ibe  f i] tiiEti*  Luajrnion, 
fruni  Its  aupposed  deleterious  uiulttltw.  ami  from  the 
clouds  i»f  mud-like  «|iurw  that  onm  from  it.—  Foreat 
dCVll,  tile  name  gtM-ll  In  some  localities  Ui  a  atuui|» 
i-ilraclor.  — Go  to  Uie  devlll  clear  out !  lie  oil !  mi  ob- 
jurgation expressing  impatience  and  contempt.  — Like 


i  is  unknown?  "'Sunie  refer  lliis  to  Lincoln 
aler  1EimjIiui.II,  over  which,  when  drat  flniabed,  the  devil 
U  supposed  to  have  looked  » itb  a  fterce  an<l  ternllc  eullll- 
lettsoco,  an  Incensed  alnl  alarmed  at  tliU  costly  instance 
of  devotion.  Ka)  ' 
rlac  from  a  small 
Liiii-oln  Collcg. 

with  much  fury."   (.(/rot*.  Local  Proverbs.) 
Than  wiiW  ye  luoke  ouer  mu  with 
Like  of  fa*  diuel  took!  mut  Uunine. 
UeV,eood,  Dialogues,  IL  tt 
Lard  Sp.  Has 


incniwi  ami  lunrxoeu  ai  mis  cosuj  ihbhth  i' 

Ray  think.  It  more  pmUhh-  that  It  bjok  Its 

null  Image  of  the  devil  placed  on  the  top  "» 

•«e,  Oxford,  over  which  he  looks,  scenjliifciy 
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These  dtwil-dadfftn  happened  to  be  so  very  powerful 
(that  Is,  noliy)  that  they  atton  sent  John  home,  crying  out, 
he  should  be  damn'd.      Life  q/  J.  Laekinglon,  Letter  vi 

devile88  (dev'l-es),  n.  [<  detit  +  -<•*».]  A  she- 
devil.  [Kare.J 

Though  we  should  abominate  each  other  ten  tiroes  worae 
than  so  nuiliv  devlli*  and  derilrJue*,  we  should  .  .  .  lie  all 
i  ourtcsy  and  kindness.    Sterne,  Tristram  shandy,  li.  les. 

devilet  (der'U-t),  n.  [<  d.vil  +  dim.  -<*.]  A 
little  devil ;  a  devilkiu.  [Hare.] 

And  pray  now  what  were  tlw-»e  OerileU  call'd? 
These  three  little  Fiend*  so  guy? 

Barnaul,  Ingoldahy  Legends,  II,  302. 

devil-fish  (dev'l-fisb),  n.  In  cool.,  u  tiumo  of  va- 
rious murine  animal*  of  largo  alio  or  uncanny 
appearance,  (u)  Hicpopularnatueofalargeprdicutate 
n*h,  /ytiy/iiiu  i.wcufon'us,  otherwise  called  US'lfer,  ^isAl'no- 
/raa.  ira-ttrvil,  tmot-neh.  etc.  See  eul  underaiv7f*r.  \b)\n 
the  t  nlted  States,  u  name  applied  chlellv  to  a 
if,  Mania  Wnwlrt.  ur  i 


■  s.«.,  p. ;;.). 


your  ralllna  out? 
lo^a^M  ,1 


lonl,  but  oner  at  a  visit ;  and  kite 
eril  IwJi  d  orer  lAuculn, 

Sxri/I,  Polite  t'onvcrwtkin,  L 

Printer's  devil  en  emuid-boy  in  a  printing-  office ;  i 
nally,  Uw  boy  who  took  the  J  ' 
pan  of  the  preaa. 


the  work  nun  do  jocutely  call 
Tasmania!!  or  native  devil, 

uru«  or  Saivophiitu  um'nuj,  a 
TaamauilL.    See  dtupnrr. 

That  vrry  fierce  animal,  called  front  ita  evil  temper  the 
ra«inonio»  deeO.  J,  Q.  Wood,  Out  of  Doora,  p.  ~L 

Toe  devil  on  his  neck.  See  the  n  tract 

Certain  at  rail  irotia  called  the  direl  on  «■<  nerJr  beinc 
after  an  horrible  aort  devtard.  •trulteiiliiu  and  wlm  hlnii 
Uw  nek  ol  a  man  with  bla  lnr»  uajether  in  auen  aort  n* 
tlie  more  he  Uirreth  In  It  the  atrattcr  it  preaaelh  hiiu,  fa 
tli.it  within  three  or  four  hour*  it  brcaketh  aud  crusheth 
a  man 'a  back  and  body  iu  pieces.  /Vre. 
The  devil  rides  on  a  fiddlestick,  a  proverbial  rsprm- 
alon,  apparently  meant  to  expreM  eomcthlng  new,  tincic- 
peeted,  and  atraikge. 

Uebih.bebihl  (AeoiVra  ridu  «  «* M  Wltat'a 
Uiematlert  ,  1  Hen.  IV.,  1L  4. 

MUsh  army  on  aemanl  of  It*  bravery  In  the  Peninau. 
Ur  war  (1**-1U  ami  alto  to  the  volunteer  renlinentof 
the  lni»  of  t:.>urt,  Lomlon,  the  member,  of  which  are 
Uwyer..  -  The  devil  s  tattoo.  See  tattoo.  -  The  devil 


Devll-edi.  of  Guttt  K.i,   H.nt*  tirulruy 


.1  I. 


w,  which  bus  very  wid 
kinit  cephalic  ftn»  t 
nioillh,  and  aniall  teeth,  in  tl 
ol  thin  creat  Iwtotd  n«h  w> 
prisman  in  the  ornaii  by 
up  and  down .  and  U  ueeiuton 
harpoon*.  It  la  vtviparotu, 
yomiit  one  at  a  birth,   (e)  II 


to  pay,  irrcat  miurhlef  afoot ;  riotoua  dlatarhanre  ;  any 
aertou*  and  rapecially  uneijiected  difficulty  or  entangle, 
ment ;  a  dllBculty  to  la:  overcoiue :  often  with  the  addition, 


end  lie  puth  hat,  to  express  want  of  readiness  or  means 
for  thnemerif  ncy.  The  whole  phrase  Uof  nautical  origin, 
the  devil  being  a  eertaln  sentii  an  callwl  from  Itsawknard- 
fleas  ol  atcceas  in  calking,  itee  def.  10.  and  pay.  — To  give 
the  devil  his  due,  to  do  justice  even  to  a  person  of  sup- 
posed  bail  character,  or  to  one  greatly  disliked. 
To  five  Uke  derfl  At*  due,  John  l^alvln  was  a  great  man. 

Bp,  B*rktlt#. 

To  co  to  the  devil,  u>  go  to  ruin.— To  hold  a  candle 
to  the  devil,  to  aiwt  an  avlNlotr.— To  play  the  devil 
(or  very  devil)  with,  to  ruin;  destroy;  luolust  or  hurt 
extremely. 

He  fights  still. 
In  view  o'  the  town  ;  he  pfotr*  fAe  dersT  in'tA  'em, 
Aud  lliey  the  Turk*  with  htm. 

Dsn,  and  ft,  Kulght  of  Mslu,  L  L 
And,  In  abort,  in  your  osni  memorable  words,  to  ping 
(Ac  rery  uVn7  sn'tA  everything  and  everybody. 

IHcb-nt,  Nicholas  Mckleby.  xvL 
To  amy  the  devil's  paternoster,  to  grumble. 

What  d*r\U*  patrr  Hoster  Is  this  he  I*  iayiutfP  What 
would  he?  What  saiat  thou  honest  man  ?  Is  my  brother 
at  hand!  Tmnt*  in  KwjiUh  (MM). 

To  whip  the  devil  round  the  stump,  to  get  round  or 
dxlge  a  dlffieillty  or  dilemma  by  means  of  a  fabricated  ex- 


devil  (tlev'l),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deriled  or  de r- 
illeti,  ppr.  drrilinp  or  devilling.  [<  rferif,  n.]  1. 
To  make  devilish,  or  liko  a  ■  i-  -.  il. — 2.  In  cooi- 
erj/,  to  "i*  hi  highly  with  mustard,  popper,  ate., 
and  bmil. 

A  d>r*vi  leg  of  turkey.  /ennj. 
Tlie  denied  cldcken  and  buttered  toast 

Disrnrli,  t'onimrsby,  ir.  2. 

3.  To  hotht-r :  torment.    [Colloq.]  —  4.  To  rut 
up,  aa  elotk  Of  rags,  by  means  of  a 
called  a  devil. 

devil-bean  (dev'l-ltfn),  ». 
<.."/. 

devil-bird  (dev'l-berd),  n.  A  name  of  (he  In- 
dian dnmjrotdirikes,  of  the  family  Ihrrnriilw. 

devil-bolt  id.-v'l-bolt),  w.  A  lioll  with  false 
<-lii«-hea,  txometimeg  fraudtilenUy  used  in  r*hip- 
l.uildinir. 

dcvll-carriage  Cd.-v-'l-kar'Sj),  «.  A  rurriaue 
ii'i-d  for  moving  heavy  ordniiin-e;  a  sling  eurt. 
/..  //.  A"»lV,Af. 

devil-dodger  (d.-v'l-dnj'6r>,  ».  A  ranting 
pn-ueher.  (Humorous.] 


i  nilinsj  sides  or  perioral  fins, 
-want  and  Inward,  a  terminal 
ie  lower  Jaw  only.    The  width 
netlmee  exceeds  SO  feet.  It 
1a|>|dlig  Its  sidea  or  pectorals 
dly  hunted  by  *)>ortau>en  with 
md  generally  has  but  a  single 
California,  a  name  sometimes 
riven  to  the  gray  whale,  lihaehianetiei  fflaueuj, 
devUhood{dev'Miud),».  [<  de ril  +  -Itood.]  The 
quality,  nature,  or  character  of  a  devil.   K.  IK 
devil  in-a-buah  (dev'l-in-«-b6jih')i  «•   A  gar- 
den-Uower,  \iifella  dnmnm-ena,  go  called  from 
its  horned  capsules  looking  out  from  the  finely 
divided  involucre.    Also  called  lute-in-ti-murt.' 
deviling  (dev'l-ing),  ti.    [<  deed  +  dim.  •iiig.'] 
It.  A  little  devil ;  a  young  devil. 
Engender  young  deuilinj*. 

Beau,  and  Ft..  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

2.  A  fretful,  troublesome  woman.  [Prov.Kng.] 
—  3.  The  swift,  ('.vpsc/us  apiu.  Also  called 
derd-tcreecher.  Also  written  develin.  [Prov. 
Eng.! 

dovilisb.  (dev'l-Uh),  a.  [=  D.  duieeUeh  =  G. 
tenfliseh  =  Hw.  djefmUlc  =  Dan.  djiereUk;  aa 
drril  +  The  earlier  adj.  wa*  ME.  deokieh. 

<  Aa  dedJHe  for  'detffollic  (=  OHO.  tiufalM  = 
Icel.«?><r«/%r),  <de6/ol,  devil.  +  -tic,  E.  -/y.]  1. 
Characteristic  of  the  devil;  befitting  the  devil, 
or  a  devil  or  demon ;  diabolical ;  malignant :  as, 
a  derilinh  scheme ;  derilisk  conduct. 

Gyneda  mistrusted  greatly  Cecrords,  because  she  had 
beard  much  of  the  oVrsosA  wickedness  of  her  heart. 

Siri\.Vid**y. 

We  pronounce 
Count  (iuldo  derxnUA  a 
His  wife  oompllla  in  thought, 

he  murdered  her  for  that. 
Dresmaayr,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  14. 

Extreme;  enormous.    [Colloq.  and  ludi- 

Tliy  liair  and  beard  are  of  a  different  die, 
Miort  of  one  foot,  distorted  of  one  eye. 
With  all  these  token*  of  a  knave  complete. 
If  thou  art  honest,  tbou-rt  a  derilith  cheat. 

Addietm. 

-Byn.  1.  Satanic,  Infernal,  hellish.  Impious,  wicked.  atn>. 

.  ioUS,  llefjui>ilU. 

devilish  (dev'l-ish),  adt-.    [<  dentuth,  a.]  Ex- 
-.  [Colloq.  and  ludicrous,] 
»  blow,  and  aaw  him,  he  turns 
taking  deciiieA  long  strides. 
/<e/ue.  Kobinsun  Crusoe, 
ing.  to  lie  sore  • 


ecsaively ;  enormously. 


devil'a-dust 

devillsmi  (dev'l-iim),  a.  [<  deril  +  -ism.]  Di- 
aboliam;  devilishneaa, 

llwl  ever  any  seek  lor  the  greatest  good  In  the  worst  ol 
evils  ?   This  x*  not  heresy,  but  meer  derd utn. 

Bp.  Hall,  Kemaina,  p.  IM, 

devilize  ldev'1-Sz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  deriti:ed, 
ppr.  derilizing.   [Fonncrly  also  dirclux;  <  </<tiI 
+  -ur.]    I,  intrant.  To  act  or  be  like  a  devil. 
To  keep  their  king*  from  dire/in'sw. 

.V.  »«rd.  ,Sim,de  Cobler  (1I47\  p.  4?. 

II.  fruu*.  To  make  a  devil  of;  place  among 
devils.  [Kare.] 

He  that  should  deify  a  taint  should  wrong  Idm  as  much 
as  he  that  slMHild  detilue  htm.    Hp,  Halt,  Kemaina,  p.  \.v 

devilkin  (dev'l-kin),  a.  [<  deed  +  dim.  -km.] 
A  little  devil. 

No  wonder  that  a  Beelzebub  hss  his  deethhw  to  attend 
his  call.  Bichardeon,  Clarissa  Uarlowe.  VL  It. 

devil-may-care  (dev'l-ma-kSr'),  a.  [A  sen- 
tence, Mi  dri  d  mat/  rare  (sc.  /  don't  \  used  as 
an  adj.]    Keekless;  careless.  [Slang.] 

Toby  Cracklt,  aeeinlixg  to  abandon  as  hopeless  any  fur- 
ther effort  In  maintain  his  usual  d'rit-iiwy-eafVt  «»agv»r. 
turned  uicbttitn^  mid  said,--  U  knvu  f".i#iii,  t,M,k  then  r  * 
Dietene,  OUver  Twist,  L 

You  know  I  don't  protest  to  have  any  purpose  In  life  — 
perfectly  d«ril  moy  care 

IF.  If.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  an 

devilment  (dev'l-ment),  w.  [Tireg.  <  deed  + 
-"M-wf.J  Deviltry;  trickery ;  roguialmeaa ;  mis- 
chief: often  used  in  a  ludicrous  sense  without 
necessarily  implying  malice :  as,  he  did  it  out 
of  mere  decilment. 

Ilils  in  our  ward,  our  pretty  Rose  —  brought  her  up  to 
town  to  aee  all  the  devitmentt  and  tbinga. 

Jferfesx,  Secrets  worth  Knowtug,  L  l. 

Homethln'  to  keep  me  hard  at  It  away  from  all  sort*  of 
.1,,-UiMent  t  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  He. 

devilry  (dev'l-ri),  a. ;  pi.  dtxilries  (-rir.).  [< 
ef.  P.  ff«iWert>.]    Devilish  chantc- 


drvil  T  -eg; 
ter  or  conduct; 
mischief. 

He  cslleth 
•gogue, 


church  the  Antii-hriatlan  i 


i !  ha !  'twaa  c 


Same  as  jumping- 


Sheriditn.  School  for  Seando],  v,  i 
He's  hard-hearted,  sir,  It  Joe  —  he 'a  tough,  air,  t<iuuh. 
and  J*-e»'luA  aly  !  t>iekrn*,  Dombey  and  Sou,  vli. 

devilishly  (ilev'l-ish-li),  ade.  1 
manner;  dinlmlieullv;  wickedly 

•  U-kedly  and  derilitU^  those  Impostors 


,  I  450. 
[Colloq.  and  ludi- 


In  a  devilish 


railed  the  .*usc  of 

2.  Greatly; 
OMOaV] 

devillanness  (di-v'l-ish-nes),  n.  Resemblance 
to  the  qualities  of  the  devil ;  infernal  or  devil- 
ish character. 

Is.ubili-M  the  very  IHiili  tliemwlves.  mdwlthsluii  ling 
all  the  drrif..An.<unf  tin  ir  tem|ier.  »imld  wish  for  a  holy 
heart.  If  by  tlut  mcaiis  tl..  v  could  get  wit  of  helL 

Adir.in/4.  Freed<jin  of  Will,  ia  I !.. 
Alas,  how  can  I  man  with  this  d.-nVnAiwrs*  of  temper 
nuke  way  tor  Lliu«H  in  life' 

Carlyi*.  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  uu. 


sy  ti- 

verillis  starkr  lye*  and  rfeuary. 
*r  T.  Mm,  Worka,  p  Usf, 
There's  tnatr  o'  utter  deeritry  in  that  woman  than  In 
a'  the  Scotch  witcliet  that  ever  flew  by  muotilight  over 
North  Berwick  Law.   Sct4t,  Bride  of  Lainmenuoor,  iiL  97. 

But  better  this  honest  simplicity  than  the  derHritt  of 
the  Faust  of  Ooetbe.  llaailt,  Dram.  Literature 

devil'8-apron(dev'la-«'prun),  it,  A  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  gpeeies  of  the  genus 
Laminnria,  an  olive-brown  alga  with  »  very 
large,  dilated,  atipitate  lamina,  especially  «o  L. 
taceharina,  in  which  the  frond  is  elongated  and 
entire,  with  a  wavy  margin. 
Tlie  alenujofthe  deriT*  apraut,  Uminarfae,  are  used  by 

devirs-blrd  (dev'lz-berd),  n.  A  Scotch  name 
of  the  yellow  bunting,  £mberifa  citrmella,  the 
note  of  which  is  translated  "  deil.  deil.  deil 
take  ye."  Mocf/dlicraif. 

devtr's-bit  (dev'lr.-bit),  n.  (Translating  MI., 
utornsuj  dudntli  (L.  wernw,  a  bite;  diaboti.  gen. 
of  LL.  diabidm:  see  morwt  and  deed),  H.  Te*- 
fct*-abbiiui  —  "so  called,"  eaya  the  Cirrus  Sani- 
tatis,  on  the  authority  of  Otihtudus,  "  because 
with  this  root  [the  scabious]  Uie  Devil  prae- 
tised  such  power  that  the  Mother  of  God\  out 
of  compassion,  took  from  the  devil  the  means 
to  do  ao  with  it  any  more ;  and  in  the  great  vexa- 
tion that  he  had  that  Uie  power  was  gone  from 
him  he  bit  it  off,  so  that  it  grows  no  more  to  this 
day."]    The  popular  name  of  several  plants. 

(at  In  Europe,  a  species  of  scabious,  Sealava  nicciM.  a 
common  paaturc-werd  with  a  tleshy  i*eiiH.rse  root  and 
heads  of  blue  llowers.  ((.)  In  the  tnlted  Mates,  the  Max 
lug  sur.  CsuimWin'Miii  fufetin.,  a  liluueous  plant  with  a 
thick  [.moor**  ruutstuck.  (c)  The  button-siuxkeroot,  Lia- 
tri*  epieata, 

devil'8-Claw  (dev'lz-khl),  it.  A  eeorTiion-ehell. 
I'trriteeriiH  Heorfno.  found  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

devil'S-club  idev'lz-klub>,  «.  A  name  given  in 
the  northwestern  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
the  prickly  araliaceous  plant  ]'at*ta  hnrrtela. 

devil's-cotton  (dev'Iz-kot'n),  a.  A  small  tree. 
Abromn  augnMo,  a  native  of  India,  the  fibers  of 
which  are  used  in  some  localities  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hemp  in  cordage. 

devil's-cow  (dev'lz-kou),  ».  Same  as  elfriTj 
rmirh-horne  (which  see,  under  rtrttO. 

devil-screecher  (dev'l-skre'eher),«.  Same  a* 
deriling.  3. 

devil's-dung  (dev'h-dung\  «.    An  old  pliar- 

;      ui  ii  ;..]  riiii.-ie  of  awifetidsV 
devil's-dtist  i'dev'lt-dust),  a.    Jlock  made  out 
of  old  woolen  materials  by  the  machine  ( 
a  devil;  shoddy.    See  der'il,  «.,  U  (rf)- 
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wnie  cloth  of  denT*  dusf  In 

Curlytt,  Misc..  IV.  JSO. 

(dcv'ls-Sr),  n.    S«e  the  extract. 


Don  It  twi 

Stead  Of  true  wc 

devU'i 

A  Judd,  M«s«.'t,  L  4. 
devi  1  's-flg  (dev' la-fig),  n .   Same  as  infernal  fig. 
devil's-flnger  (dev'lz-ting'ger),  n.  A  start! - n 
devil's-guts  (dev'lz-guts),  n.   A  name  of  spe- 
cies of  dodder  (CuscvUt), from  the  resemblance 
of  their  slender  yellow  stems  to  catgut,  and 
from  the  mischief  they  cause. 
devilsMp  (dev'Uhip),  n.   [<  tieri?  +  -*»ip.] 
The  person  or  character  of  a  devil;  the  state 
of  being  a  devil.,  bib  d«niBhlp. a ludicrous  title  of 
address,  mi  type  of  Au  lonUDip,  to  the  devil. 

But  I  shall  And  out  counter  chirnii, 
Thy  airy  dttilthip  to  remove 
Froin  tills  circle  hcrtt  of  lore. 

Coiefey;,  Inscription  of  Honour. 

do  y  il '  s-horHO  (dev'lz-hors),  n.  One  of  the  popu- 
lar uaraes  applied  to  orthoptcrous  insects  of  the 
family  Mantnim;  a  rear-horse. 

devH'g-milk  (dev' la-milk),  n.  1.  The  sun- 
spurge,  Euphorbia  helioaeojAa:  so  called  from 
itfl  acrid  poisonous  milk. — 2.  The  white  milky 

juice  of  various  other  common  plants. 

devil's-fihoestrings (dev'ls-she'stringi), n.  The 
goat^s-rue,  re/^Aro«Vi  Ftrgtuiana:  so  called  from 

devil-tree  (dev'l-tre),  n.  The  Alttonia  itnlarU, 
an  apocynaceous  tree  of  tropical  Aula,  Africa, 
and  Australia,  a  large  evergreen  wiUi  soft  whit* 


=  Byn.  Circuitous,  roundabout,  tortuous,  indirect,  erratic, 
roving,  rambling,  straying.   See  imyular. 


In  a  devious  man- 


ami  in  u«l  ai  a  tonic  and  lebrifuge. 


yield*  a  substance  resembling  gutta  perclia. 

deviltry  (dev'l.trl),  n. ;  pl.<Wjfrt<w(-triai). 
for  devilry,  q.  v.]  Diabolical  action; 
us  mischief;  " 

en n»rd  themaelrca  anil  suspv 


JJlJ  Together. 

Osmanthus 


Tbe  milky  juice 

[Ir 

reg.  for  devilry,  q.  v.]    Jjiabolical  action :  inn 
devilry, 

Ing 

0.  /trade,  1'loiater  and  Ilearti 
Would  bear  from  dt  riffrie*  aa  rourh  aa  a  good  aer 
X>.  a.  Mitchell,  I 

devll-WOOd  (dev'l-wud),  n.  Th. 
Americanos,  u  small  free  of  the  southern  United 
.Stales,  allied  to  the  F.uropcun  olive.  The  wood 
Ik  very  heavy  and  strong,  and  so  tough  that  it 
cannot  be  split. 

devil-worship  (dev'l-wer'ship),  n.  The  wor- 
ship of  evil  spirits  by  incantations  intended  to 
propitiate  them.  It  la  prevalent  among  many  of  the 
primitive  tribes  ot  Asia,  Africa,  and  AmcrT.a,  under  the 

the'  wTrVdTor  tltathU.eX,"ieira^"«l|Jarek,aa  mighty  il"  he 
pira  era  of  good,  and  miut  lu  consequence  be  bribed  and 
conciliated. 

devil-worshiper  (dev'l-wer'shi-per),  n.  One 
who  wnrshitas  a  devil,  a  malignant  deity,  or  an 
evil  spirit  ;  specifically,  a  member  of  the  trilns 
properly  called  Yezidis,  living  in  Mesopotamia, 
Assyria,  Kunlistati,  mid  othcrparts  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  and  tinted  for  adding  the  wondiipof  Satan 
to  a  professed  belief  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
respect  for  the  New  Testament  and  the  Koran. 

The  Izedlv  or  Yexidia,  the  ao-ralled  fVri/'ieurjiAimvere, 
on*  though  oppressed  people  In  Meat*- 
nt  countries. 
B.  B.  ]>«»-,  rrini.  Culture.  II.  SKI 

dovint,  devinef,  »■   Old  forms  of  rfirise. 

devioscopo  (du'vi-y-skdp),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  <*>- 
riu*,  going  out  of  the  way.  devious,  +  Gr.  oso- 
-rit;  view  J  An  instrument  for  illustrating  the 
principles  of  the  resolution  and  composition  of 
rotations. 

Sire  haa  descrlhed  an  apparatus,  which  he  call*  a  ifeei'e- 
seope,  far  ascertaining  directly  tbe  relation  which  exists 
between  the  angular  velocity  of  tile  earth  and  that  of  a 
horizon  around  the  vertical  of  any  place  whatever. 

SmitAmnian  Report,  1KS1,  p.  33*. 

devious  (d8'vi-us),  a.  [<  L.  devius,  lving  off 
tho  high  road,  out  of  the  way,  <  de,  off,  away, 
+  Via,  way.  Of.  deviate.]  1.  Out  of  tho  direct 
or  common  way  or  track ;  circuitous;  rambling: 
as,  a  devious  course. 
iin>  d>ri.«M  paths  where  wanton  fancy  leads.  Rote*. 
To  Ideas  the  wildly  drrsoaut  morning  walk.  rttessavn. 

And  panning 

Each  one  IU  ,fc ciou.  path,  but  drawing  nearer  anil  nearer, 
Knah  U-gethcr  at  hut.     ioaa<cUoir,  SlUa  Ktandiah,  vilL 

2.  Moving  on  or  r.ursuing  a  winding  or  con- 
[Rare.] 

When  a  shoal 
ilnnown  wheel  from  where  a  pike 
I  Inmtli  the  Illy  pads. 

toiceil,  I  nder  the  Willows 

3. 


deviously  (de'vl-us-li),  adv. 
ner. 

A  nuthatch  scaling  deritnulii  the  trunk  of  some  hard- 
wood tree  Lomil,  Study  Windows,  p.  IL 

do  viousness  (di'vi-us-ncs),  n.  Departure  from 
a  regular  course ;  wandering,  bailey,  1737. 
devlrginatot  (de-ver'ji-nfit ).  r.  f.  [<  LL.  devir- 
ginatut,  pp.  of  detirginare  (>  F.  dcVtrotncT),  de- 
flower, <  de-  priT.  +  n'rjfo  (virgin-),  virgin.] 
To  deprive  of  virginity;  deflower. 
Only  that  virgin  soul.  dtntyrinaJed  bi  Uw  blood  or  Adam, 
'  Lmnb.  hath  .  .  .  this  tes- 
'  is  with  him. 

Dmne,  Sertnoot,  II. 

(dS-ver'ji-nat),  a.   [<  LL.  <*>Wr- 
,  pp.:  see  tho  verb.]   Deprived  of  vir- 
ginity. 

Fair  Hero,  left  den'roiaoar. 
Weighs,  and  with  fury  walla  her  utate. 
Chapman  and  Marivw,  Hero  and  Leander,  liL,  Arc. 

devirginationt  (de-v6r-ji-na'Bhpn),  n.  [<  de- 
virginate:  see-atton.]  Deprivation  of  virginity. 

Even  blushing  Iwiuga  them  to  their  deeiryinatian. 

Ftilham,  Resolves. 

devisable  (taVrl'Sf-U),  a.    [<  derUe  +  -aM«.] 

1.  (Capable  of  being  invented  or  contrived. 

(Sod  hath  not  prevented  ail  exceptions  or  cavils  detita. 
We  by  curious  or  captions  wiu.  against  his  dispensations. 

ftarrme,  Works,  II.  il. 

2.  Capable  of  being  bequeathed  or  assigned  by 
will. 

It  Seeins  sufficiently  clear  tiutt.  twfore  the  omutiesl, 
lands  were  deriM&f«  by  will.  RtacJMon*.  Com. 

devisal  i  1< -m  /al),  n.  [<  deritw  +  -aJ.]  1.  The 
act  of  devising ;  a  contriving  or  forming. 

lacil  word  may  Iw  not  unfitly  compared  to  an  Inven- 
tion; It  has  Its  own  place,  mode,  and  clrcunutancca  of 
denial.  U'hitnru,  Ute  and  ilrowth  of  Lang-,  p.  3>st. 

2.  The  act  of  bequeathing;  assignment  by  will. 

deviscerate  (de-\is'e-rat),  r.  f. ;  t.ret.  and  pp. 
dcrttecraUtt,  pp'r.  derweeraUng.  [<  Ij.  de-  priv. 
+  risYjrro,  the  internal  organn:  see ritcera.  Of. 
evuumtte.]    To  eviscerate  or  disembowel. 

devisceration  (d^-\-i.«-e.ra'shon),  a.  f<  de- 
ri*eeratc:  see  -iition.]  The  operation  of  re- 
moving the  viscera. 

devise  (de-viz'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  derutd,  ppr. 
r.    [Karly  mo.1.  K.  also  deri-e;  <  MK. 


St.  To  plan  or  scheme  for;  purpose  to  obtain. 

rooles  therefore 
They  ar«  which  fortunes  doe  by  vowes  deeiw. 

Stwnarr,  F.  If.,  VI,  1«.  30 

6.  To  give,  assign,  make  over,  or  transmit 
(real  property)  by  will. 

One  half  to  thee  I  give  and  I  devim. 

CraMe,  Works,  V.  *15. 
Was  It  aver  Intended  that  tho  kinf  could  empower  hi* 
subjects  to  desist  their  freeholds  or  to  levy  fine*  of  their 
entailed  lands?  Uallam. 
-  Syri.  4.  To  cobcoct,  concert. 

IL  intran*.  To  consider;  lay  a  plan  or  plans ; 
form  a  scheme  or  schemes;  oontrive. 

Let  as  aVeue  of  ess*  and  everlasting  rest 

.«,*iMer,  t.  I}.,  I  xll.  17. 
Then  shall  we  farther  dense  together  upon  all  things, 
what  order  shall  lie  best  to  take. 

Sir  T.  Mart  (Arber'a  Eng.  Garner,  L  SSS). 
Taste  Is  noUiing  In  Ui«  world  eicept  the  faculty  which 
to  the  laws  of  beauty,  which  executes 
of  iM'auty. 

Ww-sllllS,  Might  of  Right,  p.  40. 

„  Tise  (de-vi2')i  [•*•  former  spelling  of  device ; 
in  legal  senaes  due  to  the  verb  devise :  see  de- 
fi'cs.  devise,  r.]  If  (de-vis').  An  obsolete 
spelling  of  rferics.—  2.  In  /<xir ;  (a)  The  act  of  be- 
queathing by  will. 

(ft)  AwiU< 

erty  by  will:  sometimes  loosely  ui 
sonal  property. 


(c)  A  gift  of  real^prop- 


A  gift  by  will  id  freehold  land, 
out  of  or  connected  with  land  as  nrc  by  English  law 
with  It  as  real  prt>perty,  Is  call.-d  a  ,/<iris». 


f  asicfi  rtcbi*  arstlnaj 

lt>  it'll 


niod.  E.  also 
ttt  rixen,  drrysen'  dirisrn,  derieen,  <  OF.  deriiur, 
distinguisli,  regulate,  bequeath,  talk,  F.  divi- 
ner =  i^.  Sp.  (obs.)  Pg.  derisar  =  it.  dirinare, 
divide,  share,  descrilte,  think,  <  ML  as  if  "di- 
rinare,  <  dirina,  a  division  of  goods,  ]>ortion  of 
liuid,  bound. decision,  mark, device:  see  uVWrr.] 
I.  frans.  If.  To  divide;  distinguish. 

Now  tlianne  tlw  rlnnamcnt  Is  rf»i'u»»>f,  be  Astrocin- 

\hst"usnn*  ilegrl'  ""tL  '"*"*'' 't  lh  th" 

Jfaiideofic,  Travels,  p.  isj. 


Erring;  going 
divine  precepts. 

Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremulous 

gleam  of  the  moonlight, 
like  Ihe  *weet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and  .treumi 


2f.  To  say ;  tell ;  relate ;  describe. 

What  eholdc  I  num  dcrw  I 

Chax^tr,  Monk  s  Talc,  I,  OSS. 
I  sclialle  deeiw  ;ou  sum  parlle  of  thlngcs  that  then- 
ben,  «han  time  schalla  ben,  afire  II  may  1«<  come  to  my 
utynde.  Mnnderilte,  Travels,  p.  4. 

Alter  they  liad  Urns  sainted  ami  emhraivd  each  other, 
Ibt-y  mounted  agalnc  on  hi^nelAcke,  and  tvmIc  touanl  the 
(  hot,  detiinii;)  and  recoil  littler,  how  In  Ine  children  th<y 
hsd  paimcd  tbeir  youth  In  frit  ndly  piistiiues. 

Gmnt,  rundosto,  „r  Uie  Triumph  of  Time  (1:.s-  l 

3).  To  imagine ;  conjecturo ;  guess,  or  guess  at. 
Forto  reken  at  tbe  and  In  Rome  tlut  time, 
Alle  Uie  men  vpon  mold  ne  mi^t  hit  deaitce. 
So  wcl  In  alle  wise  was  lilt  arayed. 

Witliam  If  Palrrnt  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  L  MUM. 
If  It  be  I.  of  pardon  I  you  pray ; 
Bat  If  ought  else  that  1  mote  not  deryas, 
1  will,  If  please  yon  It  dUcnre,  assay 
To  eaae  you  of  that  111,  so  wisely  as  I  may. 

Sprruer,  f.  <J.,  II.  Ix.  *• 
He  .  .  .  dcTiartA  fir* I  that  this  Hnitus  was  a  Consul  of 
Rome.  It      wf,  tr.  of  Camden's  Britain,  p.  S. 

4.  To  think  or  study  out;  elaborate  in  tho 
ndnd ;  invent ;  contrive ;  plan :  as,  to  device  a 
new  machine,  or  a  new  method  of  doing  any- 
thing; to  rfenwi  a  plan  of  defense;  to  decue 
schemes  of  plunder. 

The!  ben  alle  clothed  In  Clothea  of  Gold  or  of  Tartaric* 
and  so  perfytly,  tlut  no  man  In 
It.  Be  liettcr  dtrurn  It. 

Jfamfenffe.  travel*,  p.  SOL 

In  gold,  and  In  silver, 
Ei.  ixiv.  Si 
flense  lint  how  youH  use  him  when  be  comes, 
And  let  us  two  dense  to  bring  him  thitlier. 

Shot.,  at  W,  of  W.,  It.  i. 
s«Un  from  wlthmil.  and  otir  hearts  from 
passive  mrrely  ami  kliulled  by  temptation,  hut  I 
evil,  and  apeakuvg  hani  thliiBS  agaliut  U..L 


,  l  .ui  I  Laws,  p.  Ui, 
(<f)  The  clause  in  a  will  by  which  such  gift  is 
made.—  Executory  devise,  a  future  ami  contingent  In- 
lerc«l  In  Tv*\  pmiwrty  In  •  oniraveittlon  o(  tbe  strict  rub* 
: I ■ .1  vim.'  i  ;»i'  ,  :t  rinoi  mr.  u  i,  ,tr, ,[  i  >  v,  n. 
whUii  Is  not  preeedi-d  by  an  rstatA*  id  freehold  created  by 
the  will  of  the  same  testator,  or  »  hu  h,  Mng  so  preceded, 
la  limited  bi  Uke  cltnct  l»  fore  or  alter,  and  not  at  Ihe  expi- 
ration of.  such  prior  estate  of  freehold.  Ja 
ami  lladttv. 

devisee  <dcv-i-zc'),  n.    [<  tfViiw  +  -eel.] 
person  to  whom  a  devise  is  made ;  one  to  whom 
real  estate  is  bequeathed. 

devisefult,  devisofullyi.  Obsolete  forms  of 

dericeful,  drrirrl'ully. 

devisor  (dc-vi'scr),  a.  One  who  contrives  or 
invents;  a  contriver;  an  inventor. 

I.ydgat  a  tnuislatour  oucly  and  no  deoiser  ot  that  which 
he  wriuV.  fwffrnAdMi,  Arte  of  Eng.  IViesle,  p.  fin, 

devisor  (dtVvi'zor),  n.  One  who  gives  by  will ; 
one  who  bequealhs  real  property  or  tenements. 

devitablet  (dev'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  L.  aa  if  *«Vri- 
tabilu,  <  devitarr,  avoid,  <  dr,  away,  +  tt'fnrv, 
shun,  avoid,  (f .  mtaii/r.]  Avoidable.  Bailey. 

devitalization  (de-vi'tal-i-za'shon),  H.  [<  ffe- 
ritalize  +  ^tfion.]  The  act  of  depriving  of  vi- 
tality: as,  the  drritalUation  of  tissue. 

devitalize  (dc-\i'tal-Iz),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
deritaltzid,  ppr.  devitalising.  [{  de-  priv.  + 
HMtm.}  To  deprive  of  vitality;  take  away 
life  or  life-ttustainiug  qualities  from. 

To  air  thus  changed  or  deteriorated  I  gnve  the  name  of 
dccitofujed  air.     li.  UT.  Rithanltxm.  rrevelit,  Med.,  p.  12S. 

The  most  finished  and  altogether  favorable  example  of 
this  ifecifitliMd  aeiiolanhlp  with  many  graceful  ndililiotu 
was  Edward  Even  It.     The  Xalitm,  Dec.  23, 1st*),  p.  Sad. 

devitationt  (dev-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  drrita- 
tio( «-),  <  deritarr,  pp.  rfrrtfo  tun,  avoid :  see  •Irri- 
table] A  warning  off;  warning:  the  opposite 
of  invitation. 
If  there  be  any  here  that  .  .  .  will  venture  himself  a 
,  the  devil's  banquet,  niaugre  all  oVnrafion,  let 


gneat  st  the 
him  stay  and 


reckoning. 

/(re.  r.  Adamt,  Works,  L  277. 

dovitrincation  (de-vit'ri.fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  F. 
devitrification ;  as  deritrify  -f-  See  -fiea- 

How.]  Loss,  either  partial  or  entire,  of  the 
glassy  or  tltreotts  condition,  or  the  process  by 
which  this  result  is  attained.  The  most  conspicu 

ous  Illustration  of  devitrification  Is  the  production  of 


*•  Kenumitr  pon-elaln  "  from  glass  liy  tbe  long  cvntiiittcd 
action  of  beat,  <See  i^rrrlnin.)  The  term  'Jrritnfca- 
lion  Is  much  employed  by  llthologisls  In  deacrltdng"  the 


changea  which  liave  taken  )daoe  In  rinks  consisting  ori- 
ginally, rlther  wholly  or  In  lanre  part,  of  gluas.  t"ee  fuen 
and  nWiVin.)  It  may  l»s  the  result  of  cooling,  during 
which  crystalline  pruluct*  have  develo|ieil  Uieniselves  in 


To 
and  In 


the  glass  In  greater  or  less  iierfectlon;  or  It  may  L 
taken  place  in  con»e.|uence  of  the  action  of  water,  either 
with  or  without  tbe  sid  of  heat,  after  the  nvks  had  Is - 


com*  solidified.  Pressure  Is  also  retarded  by  many  as 
being  an  agent  of  high  lm|«>rUlK-c.  iiw  change*  thus 
Indicated  niny  be  l«-g<tu  In  a  rock  during  Its  consolidation, 
and  sfterwanl  tiuillnueil  under  tlo-  combined  Inflnrnceof 
heat,  water,  and  iirfw,ure,  even  to  the  entire  obliteration 
of  Its  original  vitreous  character,  the  result  liclng  the  pro- 
i  of  a  purely  lithoid  structure.  The  minute  f.»m» 
*<1  In  the  p 
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devitrification 

torlplant  crystals,  or  glut  beginning  to  low  II*  nntndl- 
tMiMliwl  chararu-r,  have  rcn-lred  various  name*  ln.m 
lllhidogtata,  according  to  their  shape  and  wanner  of  group- 
ing,   fee  microl  i»A  ami  alotmlite. 

devitrlfy  (de-vit'ri-fi).  r.  f.:  prct.  and  pp.  «V- 
vitnfitd,  ppr.  derifr^/Wsa.    [<  F.  tltxitrifirr;  as 
dc-  priv.  +  vitrify.']   To  destroy  or  chai 
cither  in  part  or  wholly,  the  vitreoi 
of.    See  dcri  fn  tf  oaf  ion  and  glatts. 

devive  (dfi-viv'),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  derived, 
ppr.  deriving.  [<  L.  dV-  priv.  +  rit'iu.  living: 
nee  vivid.  Cf .  r<rirp.]  To  deprive  of  life  j  ren- 
der inert  or  unconscious.    [  Rare.  J 

l'rtif.  en  hu  retiiarkril  (hat  "  there  art  nrganUma 
which  wo  can  devitalise  and  revitalise,  desire  ami  revive 
many  limes."  limit. 


[< 


de  vocalization  (de-vo'kal-i-ta'shon),  r, 
drroBi/tTF  +  -alio*.  ]  The  act  of  making 
lens  or  non-sonant.  Street. 

(do-vo'kal-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
,  ppr.  defoealiiinff.  [<  de-  priv.  + 
tocal  +  -in-.  J  To  mako  voiceless  or  non-so- 
nant. Stcent. 
devocatet  (dev' y-kAt),  r.  (.  [<  L.  derocatut, 
pp.  of  devocare,  call  away,  call  off,  allure,  <  de, 
away,  +  toeare,  call :  see  vocation.}  To  call 
r;  entice;  seduce. 

The  Commons  of  you  d.«>  complain 
Prom  thctn  you  deeorarr 

7\  Preeton.  King  Cambtscs. 

(dev-6-ka'shon),  n.    [<  ML.  as  if 
•<fer(«ar»o(ii-),  <  It,  deroearc:  see  derocate.]  A 
calling  away;  seduction. 
To  be  freed  and  rt-leaaed  from  all  lb)  (sorcery's)  bland- 
.la  and  flattering  detwof  ioiaf. 

Hatlytcctl,  MelampruiMM,  p.  117. 

__f  (devoid'),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  deeoiden,  make 
empty,  leave,  <  OF.  dcarotdter,  denettidier,  emp- 
ty out,  <  de*-,  away,  +  voidier,  cuidier,  void,  < 
r«id,  raid,  vuit,  empty,  void:  see  roid.]  1.  To 
•void;  leave;  depart  from. 

He  took  hy»  douichler  l>y  the  hand. 
And  had  Iter  swlthe  drvaade  hj»  land. 
JKrasnf  CWr  d«  Lion  (W,  l»  r  »  Metr.  RouO,  I.  1H7. 

S.  To  do  away ;  put  aside;  destroy, 
ofte  haf  I  wayted  wyacharide  that  wcle. 

Ttiat  w,«.t  *^^gjf^SmSSSSSS!i !  is. 

devoid  (df-void' ),  a.  [Short  for  deroidtd  (pp. 
of  devoid,  r.);  conformed  to  roid,  q.  v.]  If. 
Empty;  vacant;  void. 

I  awoke,  and  found  her  place  devoid,  Spe-neer.  V.  t}. 
8.  Destitute;  not  possessing;  lacking:  with  of: 
as.  devout  of understanding. 

Her  life  waa  beastly  and  devoid  of  pity. 

Shot.,  Tit  A 

No  lonir  dull  days  (UkM  of  1 
When  such  a  love  i 
Witliai 
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8.  In  Scott  law:  (a)  The  reference  made  by 
two  or  more  arbiters  who  differ  in  opinion  to 
an  oversman  or  umpire  to  determine  the  differ- 
ence. (A)  The  falling  of  a  purchase  made  un- 
der articles  of  roup  to  the  next  highest  offerer, 
on  the  failure  of  the  highest  bidder  to  find  cau- 
tion for  payment  of  the  price  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  articles.— 4.  The  opposite  of 
evolution;  degeneration.  [Rare.] 

Not  only  Ita  |«pcech  s|  evolutlun.  but  Its  dmtutiim,  IU 
Inaa  and  Impairment  In  disease,  hav«  been  wrought  out. 

.^imv,  VII.  CVi. 

Clause  of  devolution.  SccefaKw. 
devolve  <d£-volv'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  devolved, 
ppr.  dernlvim/.    [=  8p.  Pg.  devolver  =  It.  de- 
rotrere,  <  I,,  ttrvolrere,  roll  down,  <  de,  down, 
+  rolrere,  roll :  see  roluMr.  Cf.  trolre,  rerolre.) 

[Hare]*'       T°  r°"  <lownwftld  or  onw»rd- 
Every  headlong  atrvam 
Ida  winding  waters  to  the  main. 
Armride,  Pleasures  of  I  niacin 


devotedness 

of  devovere,  vow,  give  up,  devote,  <  oV,  away,  + 
rorrrc,  vow:  see  tw  and  deroajf.  Cf.  dennc.} 
1 .  To  appropriate  by  or  aa  if  by  vow ;  set  apart 
or  dedicate  by  a  solemn  act  or  with  firm  inten- 
tion ;  consecrate. 

.No  titrated  thing,  that  a  man  •hall  drreav  unto  the  tort, 
.  .  Ik  aold  or  n-deeued:  every  de 


lv.  S. 

It  behoorea  each  to  aee,  when  he  eacriBcea  prudence  to 
wliat  god  he  oVr-ye.  IU    Emrrmm.  Eaaaya,  M  aer..  p.  »«. 

Hence  — 2.  To  doom;  consign  to  i 
or  evil ;  doom  to  destruction :  used  .u.u.u 
to  curse  or  execrate. 


He-  iipaki*  of  »1rtue  :  .  .  . 
And  with  a  •warning  of  the  ana. 
And  a  lack  liutre  drad-blw  eye, 
Dmlrrd  Id.  rounded  jierioda. 

Trnnymn.  A  Character. 

2.  To  transfer,  as  from  one  person  to  another; 
turnover;  transmit. 

What  inadtM'as  la  It  for  them  who  mlcbt  manage  nobly 
thlr  own  Affairs  Iheluselvea,  alttgKtahly  and  weakly  to  de 
rufre  all  ou  n  single  Pmoo.  MiUtm,  free  Cvuiuonwealth. 

All  M  are  paaslunatc  to  live  arronllng  to  that  •'■*<■ 
In  whli  h  they  were  born,  or  b>  which  they  are  dervttvJ, 
or  which  they  have  framed  to  theuiM-lvea. 

Jtr,  Taytnr,  Worka  (ed.  I-  «■•>. 

^  They  drntJmt  their  whole  authority  Into  the  hands  of 

II.  »nfras*.  1.  To  roll  down;  come  or  ar- 
rive by  rolling  down  or  ouward.  [Kare.] 
The  times  are  m 
That  Merlin's  mystic  proprieties  are  i 

A  JoH-  n,  I-rinoc  Hcnry'a  I 

Stream,  that  had  ..  .  derofred  Into  the  rirrrs  below. 

Lurxt.  The  Banians,  p.  14. 

S.  To  be  transferred  or  transmitted;  pass  from 
one  to  another;  fall  by  succession  or  trans- 
ference. 

Hla  estate  la  ssM  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a  rear, 
which  by  Ida  death  uVtM'iwrt  to  Lord  Somen  Hie  id  .Soot- 
land,  i. 


Th»  melancholy  talk  of 


.  And.,  r.  X 


■  devoid  «/  happineaa, 

iiwi  Jfumj,  hartuly  1  ara<l^,  I.  33o. 


On  King  John's  death,  in  linfi,  the  crown  of  I 
oWred  oo  Emanuel.         Prucott.  Ferd.  and  Iaa.,  11.  4. 

8.  To  degenerate.  [Rare.] 

A  gentleman  anil  scholar  deevlexitp  Into  tho  hnlTooei,  for 
example,  la  an  unseemly  sight  in  the  eye  of  the  profound 
id.  rall.t- 


Yct  not  for  thy  advtro  or  throats  I  fly 
Those  wicked  tents  dernced.    Miltan,  V.  U,  v.  SM. 
Here  I  devote  j  our  aenat«  !  Crofy,  t'atlllne. 

3.  To  addict  or  surrender,  aa  to  an  occupation 
or  a  pursuit;  givo  or  yield  np;  direct  in  action 
or  though! . 

He  hath  oVrofed  and  given  up  himself  to  the  contem- 
plation, mark,  and  denotement  of  her  parts  and  graoet. 

.*».•»*.,  OUiello,  ii.  1 
Wbe  seeming  censors  connt  that  labour  vain 
Whkh  Is  derated  to  tlte  bopea  of  love. 

>Wil,  Honour  Trlamidiant. 
Hip  hoara  between  breakfaat  and  dinner  the  ladies  de- 
rated to  dress  and  .tndy.  OUdemilh.  Vicar,  it 
They  detated  themfci-lv,-a  u>  leisure  with  as  much  assi- 
duity aa  we  employ  to  render  It  tinpohslhlc. 

Lowell,  New  Wlm-eton  Rev.,  I.  lie. 
-  8yn_  Tirviite-  Drdiexite,  Coiueerxt1er  HaUote,  doatlne,  art 
apart  In  dedicate  and  the  cognate  words  devote,  <te<uaf 
etc.,  the  root  Idea  Is  always  that  of  a  complete  menui 
consecration:  thus,  demfton  (dot  2)  la  the  conaecraii  -n 
of  the  entire  mind  to  (itwi  and  hU  worship  :  and  a  der.mr 
(def.  1)  spirit  u  one  entirely  abaoHtcd  In  tike  worship  or 
service  ol  God.  To  devote  indicates  the  inward  act,  state, 
or  feeling  ;  to  dedicate  ia  to  set  apart  by  a  promise,  and  Id- 
dtcalea  primarily  an  external  net :  to  conaecre'e  ia  to  make 
aacrcd,  and  rrb  ra  to  an  act  affecting  Use  use  or  relations 
of  the  tiling  ronaocrstrd ;  to  AoUoie  U  to  make  holy,  anil 
relates  to  the  character  of  the  person  or  thing  hallowed. 
Thiu,  we  devote  ouraelvca  by  an  act  of  the  mind  :  we  oVdt- 
cate  our  Uvea  or  property  by  a  more  forma]  act ;  we  eonas- 
enifr  to  sacred  uses  a  Iwlldlng  not  before  sacred  ;  and  we 
Ais/feie  the  name  of  Cod,  recognizing  In  It  lla  inherent 
holy  character. 
Mysterious  and  awful  powers  had  laid  tbrlr  anlmagin- 
*  liandaou  that  fair  head  and  de  meed  it  toa  noblaw-ew- 
XiOarrif,  Among  my  Hooka,  3d  aer.,  p.  T7i 

Let  no  soldier  fly  : 
He  that  Is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  arlMove.       Sha*.,  i  Hen.  VI_,  v.  • 


-Syn.  X  1W,  etc.  See 

devoir  (dev-wor'),  n.  fF.,  duty,  <  devoir,  inf., 
owe,  be  obliged,  <  L.  debcrc,  owe,  be  obliged : 
see  dfAi.  Cf.  derer,  earlier  form  of  tho  same 
word.]  Duty  or  service;  hence,  an  act  of 
vility  or  respect ;  respectful  notice  due  to  an- 
other :  aa,  we  paid  our  devoirs  to  our  ' 

Content  to  vse  their  beat  uVuoire, 
*    In  fnrderiug  eche  bonest  barmelease  cause. 

ftsaruorne,  Steele  Ulas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  70. 
To  do  your  highness  service  and  devoir, 
And  aave  you  Inim  your  foes,  llerkclry  wonlil  die. 

AfoWosre,  Edward  It.  v.  » 
The  time  yon  employ  In  this  kind  devoir  la  Uio  tlnse  that 
1  shall  Im  grab  fnl  for.  Afr».  H-An,  levers  Watch. 

To  ancient  females  his  deevirs  were  paid. 

OilMr,  Works.  IL  30. 

devolotet  (dev'9-lut),  r.  /.    [<  L.  dcroluttu, 
of  tlerolcm,  roll  down:  see  dcToire.]  To 


Jon  Bee,  Eaa.  on 

devolvement  (de-volv'ment),  n.   [<  deerire  + 
-sicNf.J    The  act  of  devofving.    Imp.  Diet. 
Devonian  (de-vo'ni-an),  a.    [<  Devonia,  Latin- 
ized form  of  i>crvw,  <!  AS.  Dr/e»at>,  Def»an,  pi., 
the  inhabituuts  of  Devon,  a  name  of  Celtic 

Of  or  pertaining 


11; 


go  with  me,  and  with  thla  holy  man, 
tbe( chantry  by  ;  there.  Mn  Idm, 


that  eoKMemted  roof. 


iue  to  an-  origin :  W.  Ih/fnaiitt,  Devon.] 
host.  to  Devonshire  in  England. 


The  term  waa 
to  a  great  pert 


1.1.  ii  n 
braytaa. 


PolyolMim,  t  9M. 
,  in  pro/.,  by  Mnrrhlaon 
rata  of  North  and  South 
l«e»on.  ami  used  by  him  aa  ayiionymous  with  Old  tied 
•Snodaf,,*,.  for  whkh  term  lie  sgluutlluUd  It,  -  l^cauae  the 
strata  of  that  ago  In  Hrvntiahlrv  -  lllbobigieally  very  uii. 
Ilk,  the  old  red  sandatomi  of  rk-utlaml.  Hereford,  and  the 
South  Welah  counties  -  contain  a  much  more  ■-.  .pious  and 
rich  fossil  (anna,  and  were  shown  to 
termed  late  position  between  the 
ous  rocks.'    Later  geologist 


lathi  me  the  full  assurance  of  yimr  faith 

.tsoit,  T.  X.,  It.  a 
And.  from  work 
Now  resting,  bleas'd  and  kaltott'd  the  seventh  day. 

Jfdroa,  I',  I.,  ML  stn. 

1.  Addict,  Devote,  etc    See  addict. 

devotet  (dA-vof),  a.  and  ».  [<  ME.  drrofe.  <  OF. 
devot,  F.  (hvot  =  Pt.  derof  =  Sp.  Pg.  tlevoto  = 
It.  divoto,  <  L.  drmtut,  pp.,  devoted:  see  devote, 
v.  Doublet,  dcrosf,  q.  v.]  I,  a.  Devoted;  de- 
vout. 

We  do  offer  the  said  Master  of  ours,  and  onr  whole  coat 
my.vnto  your  highnea,  ..  your  perpetual  and  deu*. 


and  rarbonlfcr.       JX.  as.  A  devotee. 

ill.  ti..t  use  toe 


loJMjKa,  1.  146. 

scholars  are  hla, 
nucton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  ai 


Sc'vo'lve 
devolve. 


f  and  tirrnigtit  Into  the  prieata' 
Fute,  Martyrs,  p.  928. 

devolution  (dev-r^lu'shon),  n.  [=  F.  devolu- 
tion =  8p.  devolution  =  I'g.  devofvedo  =  It.  <fc- 
vt'lucvtnr,  <  Ml*.  d»-rv>/sj<»o<»-),  <  L.  deviAvere, 
pp.  drWufm.  roll  down:  see  derotif?.]  1.  The 
act  of  rolling  down.  [Rare.] 

The  ralaing  .d  new  mountains,  deU-rraUons.  or  the  dVoo. 
fu/Kin  of  earth  down  upon  the  valley,  from  the 


8.  The  act  of  devolving. 

ing  over ;  transmission  from  one  person  to  tin 
other :  a  passing  or  fulling  to  a  successor,  as  of 
office,  authority,  or  real  estate. 

There  nrver  was  any  devolution  to  rulers  by  the  people 
of  the  Jiower  to  govern  tbem. 

In  all  these  Athenian  rules.  II  Is  to  be 

p. 


.  sts,  however, 
terms  aa  identical,  the  conditions  under 
were  deposited  being  very  different. 

Devonic  (de-von'ik),  a.    Same  n.» 
Devon  kerseys.  8c«  *rr«fy. 
devonshire  (dev'gn-aher),  e.  t. 

shire, 

Devonshire  colic,  lace,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
devorationt  (dev-o-im'snon),  n.    [<  I  A,,  dt  vora- 
fi'o(w-),  <  L.  devorare,  pp.  'ttevoratm,  devour:  aee 
dcrosr.]    The  act  of  devouring. 

Tin  y  (bear  wants)  have  cither  voluiitartllr.  or  for  want 
of  power  to  maab-r  Un-ir  aauage  Iw-asU.  hx  enc  occaaion* 
of  the  death  and  deuonifMo,  <d  manle  children. 

HtdtneJied,  Heacrlptioo  of  England,  i. 

devorst,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  divorce. 
deVOtaryt  (de-vo'ta-ri),  n.    [<  Mis. 
<  L.  'IrvolHS,  devoted :  see  drrofr, «. ,  i 

A  vo,ary-  devotedness  idf  v-6'ted-nes),  a. 

Zi"      1°  "hw  lM,"f  I,W"!  ,h're  ",nt  T  *  B"jr*  '•"rr    being  devoted,  attached,  or 
^VMrVi&r'*  '''"•'^,!rr>Vorka',ph"'r   WtfUie-i  and  attachment. 


One  profeaaeth  himself  a  derate,  or  peculiar  servant  to 
onr  Lord.  Sir  Jt.  Sandgt,  8 tale  of  BeUgi.«. 

devoted  (de-vo'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  drvott,  v.) 
1.  Set  apart;  given  np,  especially  to  some 
harm  or  evil ;  doomed. 

No  wonder  Uiey  revolted  from  accumulating  new  woes 
on  her  denoted  bead.  SYssroff,  Ferd.  and  Iaa.,  IL  11.  note 
No  mure  ignoble  yet  more  dangenma  creature  had  yet 
been  loosed  upon  the  derated  soil  of  the  Netherlands. 

Motley,  I  hitch  Republic.  III.  &9S 
The  workmen  either  perished  In  the  flames,  or  fled  rmaa 
the  devoted  spot  lii  terror  ami  despair. 

SrKaf,  Hist,  Christ,  Church,  HI.  I  «. 

3.  Ardent  ;^  zealous ;  assiduous ;  strongly  st- 
voied  student  of  philosophy. 

flirt 


devote  (df-von.  rj   :(pret.  and 


) 


The  owning  of  our  obllgi 


11.  IV   I  -i 


f  be  styled 
unto  <W 


0  Dy  VjtJU 


devotedness 

In  hnnian  nature  there  b  a  principle  that  delight*  In  he- 
roic virtu*.  Unit  admire*  and  reveres  men  illustrious  fe>r 
self -aarrlllr Ing  deenfed  »r*«.  fhanninyj,  htl«t  Life,  p.  23J. 

devotM  (dev-s^-tsV),  I<  {scrotc  +  «eVA.]  One 
who  is  devoted  or  self-dedicated  to  a  cause 
or  practice ;  a  votary ;  specifically,  one  given 
wholly  to  religious  devotion;  an  extra vaguntlv 
or  superstlUottsly  devout 
A 


«  I*  one  ..f  Uhm  wt,odb|*u-age  religion  by  their 
land  unreasonable.  Intn.liMtioii  of  the  mention 
of  virtue  on  all  ncesialoii*.        ,*«»Je,  Spectator,  No.  ii*. 


sgesaml  In  allacets.  Its  dsr... 
Story.  Mem,  Sept.  Is,  1N2*. 


ChriaUanity  ho  had,  in  all 
fee-*  ainl  martyrs. 
-Sjrn.  Zealot,  enthusiast, 
devoteeism  <dev-o-te'ixm}.  n.  K  aVrofV*  + 
-•*«.]  The  tendency  or  disposition  to  be  or 
1m  a  devotee. 

Ritualistic  iOcVcuum  la  Die  unliealthy  development  of 
religious  Introspection. 

J.  (hren,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  477. 
dovotement  (de-vot'ment),  «.    [<  devote  + 
-ment.]    The  act  of  devoting  or  consecrating 
by  a  vow;  the  state  of  being  devoted.  [Itare.] 

Her  [Ipbigrula  a]  dtrvtnnrnt  waa  the  demand  of  Apollo. 

Hp.  Hunt,  Note*  on  Horace  a  Art  uf  Poetry. 

devoter(df-v6'ter),  ».    1.  One  who  devotes. — 

2f.  A  worshiper.    Pier»  Plowman. 
devoterert,  «.    [A  corrupt  form  of  advoutrer. 

Of.  decolor?.]    An  adulterer. 

He  that  hreaketh  wedlock  with  hit  nel|(hhniir'a  wife, 
let  him  be  alaln,  both  the  devoterer  and  the  advoiitercae. 

Areola,  Works  (ed.  Parker  Snc.),  1.  4M. 

devotion  (df^vo'shon),  ».  [<  ME.  fterotimtn, 
drvoeion,  devocioun,~<.  OK.  nVrofion,  F.  rferofioii 
=  Pr.  derotio  =  Sp.  deration  a  l'g.  derocSo  m 
It.  iliroaane,  <  L.  dcrolio(n-),  devotion,  ( dero- 
tus,  pp.  of  (Ireorw,  devote:  see  oVrof*.]  1. 
The  act  of  devoting;  a  definitive  setting  apart, 
appropriating,  or  consecrating:  as.  the  «Vro- 
tton  of  oue'g  means  to  a  eertain  purpose;  the 
oWofion  of  one's  life  to  the  service  of  God. 

Its  purpose  IBrook  Farm ]  waa  so  sincere.  Its  conduct 
so  irreproachable,  ila  aWin  to  enda  purely  hamane  so 
evident,  that  malice  could  ftn.l  no  grounds  foraaaaillng  It. 

0,  B.  AVu*fA*4<fAasm,  (it**.) ryt  Ri|>]c*,  p.  ltfl. 

8.  The  state  of  being  devoted.  (a)  Applioaiion  to 
or  observance  of  religious  duties  ami  practices;  espectslty, 
estrnestnes*  In  ai  ts  of  worship  ;  devoulneaa. 

Nevertheleaae  to  tlieiu  that  with  ffc^ei™  heboid  It  (the 
Kolden  Rate  of  the  temple  of  .Solomon]  a  Ifar  )•  gratuilyd 
clen«  remlaaloiL 

7WJh>iafon,  Marie  of  Eng.  Travr'.l,  p.  an. 
Iteration  consists  In  an  ascent  ot  the  ndnd  towards  Cod. 
attended  with  holy  breathings  of  soul. 

Bp.  Attertmru,  Sermons,  II.  x»l. 
Then  wis  still  a  sadness  of  heart  upon  her,  and  a  depth 
of  devotion,  In  whteh  Uy  all  her  airengtll.  /ftisaVis. 
(M  Earnest  and  faithful  service  arising  front  love,  friend- 
ship, patriotism,  etc. ;  enthusiastic  manifestation  of  at- 
tachment. 

sacrificing  to  the  wishes  of  hit  Parliament  a  minister 
whose  crime  had  been  a  dVrocian  too  ssatnus  to  the  Itibr- 
eats  of  hb  prerogative.  Macautau,  HslLsni  a  Const,  Hbt 
The  Plaiitagenet  hlabjry  tan  allow  no  such  Instances  of 
enthusiastic  sfsrofuua  as  lighted  up  the  dark  day*  of  the 
Stewarts.  SI»W«,  const.  Hist,,  |  467. 

(el  Close  attention  or  application  in  general :  aa.  his  devo. 
lion  to  this  pursuit  lm|»ired  hb  health. 
He  sock,  their  hate  with  greater  derofioa  than  they  ran 

Skak.,  Cor.,  il.  i. 
embrace  my 
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By  these  Insinuations  he  (Colonel  Nathaniel  ftsoon] 
wrought  his  men  Into  so  perfect  an  unanimity,  that  they 
were  one  and  all  at  Ida  dreuftim.    tUnrrUy,  Virginia,  *  97. 

-Bjro.  X.  Consecration,  deillcatirw.  devuledneas.  — 3  (»U 
ri*1)l,  6'dffineaa.  etc.  (See  rviitrum.)  {b\  Attachment, 
A/ertinn,  etc.  (aee  lurri,  leal,  fblellty,  constancy. 

devotionalrt  (de-vd-shon-ir'),  «.  [<  y.  as  if 
*uVro«OHn(iirr,  (  ttctvtwu,  devotion:  aoo  oVro- 
tum.1    A  devotes*.  Ihtriet. 

The  Lord  chief  Joaticc  Hales,  a  profound  common  law- 
yer, and  both  dVrofU'iaoiV  and  mikralbt,  affected  natural 
philosophy.  lia-jtr  A'ortA,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  3U. 

devotional  (d*-viVshgn-alJ,  a.  and  n.  [<  rf<ro- 
tum  +  -«/.]  L  n.  I'ertatning  to  religious  devo- 
tion; used  in  devotion;  suited  to  devotion:  as, 
a  derotumnl  posture;  devotional  exercises;  a 
drTufi»sr((  frame  of  mind. 

How  much  the  dfvntuynal  aplrlt  nf  the  church  has  auf- 
II,  the  Ueformation: 


devontful 

Hence — 6.  To  give  delight  to;  charm;  en- 
chant. [Rare.] 

bravely  the  ftgnrr  of  thU  harpy  hast  thou 
Perform  J,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  aVpournagr. 

Skak.,  Tempest,  ill.  J. 

To  devour  the  (or  one's ^  way,  distance,  of  course,  to 

h  Ute  distance  with  Impetuous  Itaste, 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  ifmrur  the  watt. 
Staying  no  lolicer  mleatiolL 

■  -..*«>!>  IV..  U 


given,  they  [the  horses)  strike.  oVrosu- 
along  with  unremitting  vekwlty. 
.Slrufl,  SporU  and  Pastimes,  p.  101. 


fire.1  by  Uut 

CUeridg.,  Talde-Talk. 
-gytl.  favovt,  Derotwunl  Seederouf. 

JLI.t  «.  /»'.  Forms  of  devotion. 
Nor  have  they  had  either  more  cause  for,  or  Itetter  suc- 
cess In.  tlwlr  diaputlugs  against  the  dtratianaU  ot  the 

lip.  dudes.  Tears  of  tlae  Churrli,  p.  Iff. 

(dtj-vo'shfjn^l-lst),  n.    [<  rfcro- 
+  -isf.]  Same  as  <ictv.f»<«aHt».  [Kare.] 

Il  is  but  to  give  a  religious  turn  to  hb  natural  softness, 
and  you  have  the  complete  image  of  a  French  aWrotionat- 
<sf.  (Wnfrjiriliileroon  to  Uydaa|>es.  IL 

devotlonally  (d<w<Vshon-al-i),  adr.  In  a  de- 
votional manner;  lowurd  devotion:  as,  rfcro- 
tinnatlti  inclined. 

devotlonist  (d(j-v6'shon-ist),  h.  [<  devotion  + 
■tsf.]  A  person  given  to  devotion ;  one  who  is 
RUporstitiously  or  formally  devout.  Also  ricro- 
tianalirt.  [Kare.l 

devotiousneast  (d<-v6'*hu»-nes),  n.   K  *oVfy»- 
fioifs  (not  used)  (<  tUvotio*  +  -oujt)  4-  -s 
Uevoutness;  pietv.  Hammond. 

devotOt  (de-vo'to),  n.    [It.,  <  L.  deeotut : 
devote  and  tlerout.']    A  devotee. 

In  confidence  of  this  cncelt,  such  numbers  of 
all  times  have  pretended 
lltspsi'  fnun  heaven. 
J.  Sprue*',  Vanity  of  Vnlgar  PmphcrleiOeW),  Pref.  a.  t 

devotor't  (de-vo'tor),  a.  [<  L.L.  deeotor,  one  who 
devotes,  <  L.  (fcrorcrc,  devote :  see  deroff.]  One 
who  reverences  or  worships ;  a  devout  person. 
Beau,  and  t'l. 

devotor2!,  n.  [A  corrupt  form  of  adrotiter.) 
An  adulterer. 

devour1  (dv-vour'),  r.  [<  ME.  rfrTowrf-n,  <  OF. 
drronr,  tirvurrr,  tlrntrir,  derourir,  F.  derorer  — 
I*r.  8p.  I'g.  deroreir  =  It.  ttevorare,  <  L.  dero- 
rnrc,  devour,  <  dt,  down,  +  rorare,  consume, 
devour:  ae*  rorMrwm*,  Mr«»f,]  I.  frame.  1. 
To  eat  up  entirely ;  eat  ravenously ;  consume 
as  fowl. 

Wu  will  say,  Some  evil  beast  hath  dsiwursd  him 

lien.  ihvII.  SO. 
Uie  wolf  would  aleal 


A  lire  rfrrryura/A  Iw-fore  them, 

harm- tli. 


[Bare.] 


devour-4,  n.  See  oVrer. 
devourable  0 

ing,  voracious.]  Capable 
devoured. 


7,  w.    nesi  orccr. 

iblo  (dtj-vour'a-bl)  a.  [<  oVfoari  + 
Cf.  OF.  devorabU,  devourable,  devonr- 
^acious.]   Capable  of  or  fit  for  being 


A  clear  and  uodcl<aiirh  d 
lloa 


being 
Tthl 


I  d  appetite  renders  everything 


2.  To  consume  destructively  recklessly,  or 
wantonly;  make  away  with ;  destroy;  waste. 


el.,  II   as . 


Anagvd. 

d  night  as 


.  .  .  lyrannle  did  Infurre  Uiem  t< 
Lb  no  small  itrwof  •'■**. 

C'aj<«.  John  Smith,  Troe  Tra 

S.  An  act  of  worship;  a  religious  exercise,  (a) 
Practice  of  prayer  and  praise  :  now  generally  In  the  plural. 

holy  man,  .  .  . 
t  nald  Ilia  dseofioii. 

F.  Q.,  L  r.  ill, 
Ave  Maries  and  rater-Nosters.aa  la  their 
-  Cupf.  John  Smith,  True  Travela.  I.  7. 
returned  again  to  oar  Lady  church,  where  was  per- 
very  long  and  tedious  derotton. 

Corpaf,  Crudities,  I.  a), 
as  an  act  of  worship;  ofterliics 
[Archaic.) 

Church  wardens,  or  other  fit  persons 
lie  Poor, 


live  the  Alma  for  the  Poor,  and  other  Oerofiuns 
of  the  People,  In  a  decent  Basin. 

Boo*  of  Common  /Vayer.  Holy  Communion. 

4t.  Something  consecrated;  an  object  of  devo- 
tion. 

As  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  rfeeofioiu  (in  the  revbed 
version,  "observed  the  object*  of  your  worship- 1. 

Act*  xvll.  ss. 
Churches  and  altars,  priests  and  all  d'oofnnu. 
Tumbled  together  Into  one  rude  .-haoa. 

/Jean,  ami  R, 

5f.  Power  of  devoting  or  applying  to  use;  dis- 
bidding. 


(told,  plat*,  and  Jsweb, 

Arunilel  Castle  would  keep 
try  at  hU  majesty's  uVroeuni. 


Take  my  keys, 
all  a  st  Hi;  ,Jer,.ri,j». 
It  J,ftuon,  Volpi.ne.  II.  £ 
of  the  conn- 


As  a>Kin  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  which  bath 
thy  living  wILh  harlota.  Luke  sv.  so. 

DeeouWitjT  pcatllonce  bangs  In  our  air. 

.S'Aoir.,  Klcb,  II.,  I.  ,i 
They  never  adventured  to  know  any  thing :  nor  eucr  did 
any  thing  but  deroura  the  fruits  of  other  mens  lalwiura. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Treveb,  I.  Hi 
We  all  know  .  .  .  what  a  derourina  paaaion  it  [the  war 
fever]  becomes  in  those  whom  it  ssaalla. 

tl.  W.  Holme;  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  3. 

3.  To  swallow  up,  literally  or  figuratively; 
draw  into  conjunction  or  possession;  absorb; 
engorge;  take  in:  as,  to iirr<rHr a  book ;  the  usu- 
rers have  devtmmt  his  estate. 

I  saw  (alas)  the  gaping  earth  demure 

The  aprtikg.  the  ]4are,  and  all  clesuie  out  or  sight. 

.Speiuer,  Visions  of  Petrarch. 
Which  [  the  sen hea|  devour  widows  hi  uses,  and  f or  a  she w 
make  long  prayers.  Luke  xi.  47. 

I  perceive  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  a.,  much  admire. 
That  tlHty  uVreouw  their  reason ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  ..rflres  of  truth.    A'Aoir. ,  Tempest,  v.  L 
Xow  apeak  of  the  Haven :  rather  dfsoain'aua  then  en- 
creased  by  a  little  river.  *inda»,  Travaile*.  p.  fft 
<mr  <»  can  shall  these  petty  brooks  desonr. 

IViieraiuf  Wetrtet,  sir  Thomas  Wyat.  p,  «. 

4.  To  gaxe  at  absorbingly;  look  upon  with 
avidity;  view  with  delight. 

Uinglug  they  look,  and  gaping  st  the  alght, 
/Vevur  her  ocr  aixl  o'er  with  vast  delight. 

Or-feden. 

Witil  an  uninlarded  look  ahe  now  deroaird 

My  nearer  Face.  /'nor,  Solomon,  IL 


rex  (de-vonr'er),  a.    1.  One  who  de- 
;  one  wbo  or  that  which  eats  greedily, 
consumes,  or  preys  upon. 

Carp  and  tench  do  heat  together,  all  other  Ash  being/ 
uVrourers  of  their  spawn.  Jforfimer,  Iluebendry. 

2.  A  local  English  name  of  the  | 
.Wyn'«<t  iflutiNoxa. 
devouresst,  ».    [ME.  devonreiae;  < 
-etui,  after  equiv.  OF.  devorerrtte,  drrourcrrtmr.] 
A  female  devourer.  Il'j/flif. 
devouringly  (de-vour'ing-h),  nrfr. 
ing  manner. 

it  (de-vour'ment),  a.  [< 
t.  ft.  OF.  rfcrorriwcaf. 
act  or  process  of  devouring  < 

Could  not  thy  remoraeleaa 
"l'i lue  s  aure  d^rmmejewf ,' 

K.  W.  t}Ui-e.  A  Portrait  of  Servetua. 

devout  (de-vouf),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ffriowf,  also 
derote,  <  (JF.  ttrrof,  tlevoull,  F.  oVrof  =  Sp.  l'g.  <fr- 
rof«  =  It.  tievoto,  dirotn,  <  L.  tlrvotut,  devoted, 
pp.  of  ttrvorrre,  vow,  devote :  see  tirrote,  r.  and 
a.  The  adj.  devote  is  a  doublet  of  ffcroiif.]  I,". 

1.  Yielding  a  solemn  and  reverential  devotion 
to  Ood  in  religious  exercises,  particularly  in 
praver;  devoted  to  the  worship  and  service  of 
(lutl;  pious;  religious;  consecrated  in  spirit. 

The  same  man  was  Just  and  denpuf.  Luke  II.  S5, 

The  Spaniard  im  very  devout  in  hb  Way,  for  I  have  seen 
him  kneel  in  Hie  very  Wrt  when  the  Ave  Mary-hcll  rings. 

Uawetl,  Utters.  I-  IlL  32. 

Ut  a  man  consider,  .  .  .  when  he  prays  In  private, 
whether  he  lie  as  composed,  and  reverent,  and  devout  in 
hb  behaviour  aa  lie  is  w  hen  the  eyea  4>f  a  great  asaemldy 
are  u|ion  him.  Dp.  Attrrbury,  Sermons,  II.  xlt. 

And  holy  hymns  from  which  the  life  devotu 
Of  salnta  and  martyrs  haa  wellnlgh  gone  out- 
Whittier.  On  a  r 

2.  Expressing  devotion  or  piety. 

I  love  a  holy  devout  Sermon,    lloteett.  Letters,  I.  vL  32. 
With  uplifted  hands,  and  eves  der,rn|, 
(Iratefnl  to  heaven.  Jfi/to«,  p.  L,  il  sfB. 

3.  Sincere;  solemn;  earnest:  as,  you  have 
my  (ferosif  wishes  for  your  safefv.  -Srn.  1.  De- 
vout, Ifrvoliomu' ;  prayerful,  goilly,  aaintly.  Devout  |ter- 
talna  es|iecla]ly  to  the  llilenial,  oViwrsnaaf  b,  the  exter- 
nal :  hut  thU  dUtlncUoii  Is  not  always  olwrved.  A  de- 
vout heart,  a  dreosjf  man.  a  devout  look  -  that  b,  a  look 
anch  aa  would  be  produced  by  devoal  feeling  (arc  ex- 
tracta  above);  a  devotional  attitude,  a  devotional  hook. 

There  is  something  .  .  .  natively  great  and  good  In  a 
pcraon  that  la  truly  devout.  SteeU,  Taller.  No.  111. 

In  Mr.  Farter,  the  head  of  the  family  ,  |wu»  aeen]  a  de- 
forth  In  continual  eotnliet  with  the 
tempted  him  away  to  the  wotliL 
let  t/ninerp,  Secret  Societies,  L 

LT.t  n.  1.  A  devotee. 

They  are  not  to  he  the  ordinary  followers  of  Antichrist, 
bat  they  are  to  bo  In  his  special  deeouU.  and  aa  It  were 
BWoni  slaves.  Sheldon,  Mlraclea,  p.  247. 

2.  A  devotional  composition. 

This  la  the  substance  of  hla  first  section  till  we  come  to 
the  derout  of  It,  modelled  Into  the  form  of  a  private  psal- 
ter. Jf  1.(011,  Elkonoklastes.  I 

devontet,  adr.  [ME.;  <  aYrw./,  a.]  Devoutly. 
I  lutuc  r. 

devontfillt  <d<J-vout'ful  ).  a.  [Irreg.  <  rfcrosf  + 
■M,  1.  A  similar  formation  is  grateful.]  1. 
Full  of  or  characterized  by  devoutness;  devout. 
—  2.  Sacred;  solemn. 

To  take  h<  r  from  susterer  cbe,-k  of  parents. 
To  niaku  her  bu  by  ni'»l  dro.urrid  righb. 

Jlarttun  and  Weheter,  Malcontent,  L  S. 
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devoutless 

do voutlesgt  (dY-vout'le»),  a.  [<  devout  +  -lesi.] 
Destitute  of  devotion.    E.  D.  [Rare.] 

dovoutlessnesst  i<ievmit'le»-nes),  a.  Want  of 
devotion.  [Kare.] 

Tlie  luil  point  of  this  armour  be  the  darts  of  detvutltu- 
nasa,  uumerclfultitf**.  and  epiciirifinc. 

H/k  n/  Vkiduter,  Two  Amanita,  slg.  C  «  b. 

(df-vont'li),  adr.  [<  ME.  devoutly, 
y.'dieJte:  <  dfToaf  +  -/jA]  1.  In  a  devout 
ith  devout  feelings;  with  solemn 
reverence  and  submission  to  bod;  with  ardent 
devotion. 

tanday,  the  tlx  Day  of  Julll,  we  caia  all  to  MounleSyou 
to  Mum,  which  waa  aong  thcr  mfat  Iknwlty. 

v...jm,  ,■•.:■„,  Lmrir  1 1  ting,  J  run  ii  i  la 

i  modost  paces 
ri  d.  anil,  mint-like, 

1  jiiny'il  .i.'.-.i'i.'.'i, 
.SaaJt.,  Hen.  Vllt,  lv.  1. 

S.  Religiously ;  with  pious  thoughts. 

One  of  the  wlac  men,  luring  a  while  attentively  and  dr- 
vmtlv  viewed  and  contemplated  this  pillar  and  croaa,  fell 
down  upon  Ms  face.  Aran. 

3.  Sincerely;  earnustty;  solemnly. 

A  consummation 
Dmutly  to  be  wUli  d.      Ska*.,  Tlaralct,  lit  1. 

devoutness  (df-vout'nes),  a.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  devout. 

devoTSt  (dej-vov'),  r.  t.  [<  Ii.  derocere,  devote: 
see  devote,  v.  ».]  To  dedicate  by  vow ;  devote; 
doom  to  destruction;  destine  for  sacrifice. 

Twas  hit  own  eon,  whom  God  and  mankind  lured, 
Hla  own  victorious  son,  whom  he  dVromf. 

Cewiry,  PavldeU,  Ir. 

_   OF.  devouev,  F.  dV- 
rouer,  devote,  give  up,  <  L.  devotart,  freq.  of 


At  length  her  grace  roar,  and  with  nv 
Came  to  the  altar :  where  .he  knerld 
Caat  her  fair  eyea  to  heaven,  ami  pray 


devowt  (de-vou'),  V.  t.  [< 
roMW,  devote,  give  up,  <  1 
devoeerc,  devote :  see  <levote.   The  second  sense 


'.  taken  from  disavow.]    1.  To  devote; 


Thoae  elear  cauaea  to  the  imiulry 
"i  of  which  your  mathematical  head 
f  Itself. 

B.  ./enaon,  Magnetic*  Lady,  L  1. 

2.  To  disavow ;  disclaim. 

Tli en-  too  the  arniles  angelic  aVnnr'if  • 
Their  former  raire,  and  all  to  mercy  boWd. 

Q.  HsrrArr,  Christ  a  Victory  an<l  Triumph. 

dew1  {du),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  drive,  draw; 
<  ME.  dew,  deu,  deaw,  <  AS.  rkdw  =  OFries. 
daw  =  D.  dauw  =  MLG.  itur,  douire,  dawr,  tiau, 
LG.  dan  =  OHG.  tou,  tau  (fouir-),  MUG.  Urn 
(touw-),  G.  tau,  thau  =a  Icel.  doga  =  Sw.  daijg, 
dew,  ef.  duffa,  drizzling  ruin,  =  Dan.  dun,  dew 
(ODan.  dugregu,  drizzling  ruin),  =Qoth.  *dagg- 
wu.t  (t),  not  recorded.  From  the  Scand.  is 
derived  E.  duv/i,  dew:  see  dag*,  deg.]  1.  The 
aqueous  vapor  which  is  deposited  from  t'.ie  at- 
mosphere by  condensation,  especially  during 
the  night,  in  the  form  of  small  drops  on  the 
surface  of  bodies.  The  formation  of  dew  Ii  explained 
by  the  lou  of  heat  by  bodlswon  the  earth  a  Mtrfmv  through 
radiation  at  night,  hy  whleh  mean*  they  and  the  air  Im- 
mediately about  them  are  cooled  below  the  dew-point 
(which  see).  Dew  la  tilili  !■  |-  wked  chiefly  on  hodlei  which 
are  (rood  radiator*  and  poor  eonductora  of  heat,  like  graaa ; 
hence  alao  It  appears  chiefly  on  calm  and  clear  uudila 
that  In.  when  the  condition*  are  mmt  favorable  for  l-ailla* 
txm  It  net  er  appears  u«i  night*  both  cloudy  and  windy. 
In  winter  dew  Income*  hoar  friwfc 

Thry  (in  IVrn|  hane  largo  ami  deeps  dIU'hea,  in  which 
they  sow  or  art,  and  that  which  grow,  th  1%  nourl.hed 
with  thedeair.  Purthai,  Pilgrimage,  p  jffs. 

Since  oVie  la  made  of  steams  of  the  terreatrlal  globe, 
which,  whilst  they  retain  that  form,  and  were  not  yrt  con- 
vened into  drops,  did  awim  to  and  fro  In  the  air,  and 
made  part  of  It :  the  phamomeua  that  ahew  the  power  i^f 
tfne  Ul  working  on  *>Md  bodies  may  help  to  manifest  how 
copiously  the  air  may  be  Impregnated  with  subtile  saline 
parts.  /loyle,  Hist  of  Air,  xl. 

She  .  .  .  waah'd  her  hand*  with  the  efasrlr)  of  heav  n, 

That  on  sweet  roaea  fall. 

Meoisor  a  Fait  (t»lld  s  BalUda,  VI,  aw). 


Th«ifeu-«iif  the^evi^ 
****  ^"cS'ier/iS/Adtufe'ira'Lady  "n  Autumn. 


9.  Bomethinj 
Ughtly,  oraa 


to  dew:  (a)  As  falling 
refresh. 


Never  yet  one  hour  in  hla  bed 
Did  1  enjoj  the  golden  desrof  sleep. 
Hot  with  his  tlmoroiu  dreams  was  Mill  awak'd. 

Ska*..  Rich.  111.,  lv.  1. 

I  thonght  f.rt'  the*.  I  thoiishl  for  all 

My  gamesome  Impa  lhat  p.nml  m«  gr»'W, 

The  dim  ..f  hleaslng  heavbat  fall 
Where  care  falU  too.  /n^-w. 

f  b)  As  suggestive  of  the  morning,  and  hence  of 
freshness  ami  youth. 

nVr^Te'd"w  Shl.*^?  .mltbe"l«a,y 
LmlftlUnr.  Miles 

in  little  drops  on 
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Next  ante  him  was  Neptune  pictured.  .  .  . 

Ilia  face  waa  ragged,  ami  lilsboarle  bed 

Dropped  with  hraeklah  deasr. 

Sptntrr,  F.  t>.,  IIL  xt  40. 
Mountain  daw,  UlU-tt  whlaky.  lSUuic.t 
daw1  (dfl),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  <fe<rri»,  <  AS.  rfenirtaii 
as  oFrtes.  dateu  =  X).  dnuievn  =  LG.  datum  = 
OUU.  toiiiroH,  tottdn,  Uiwen,  MHG,  touirrn,  G. 
tauen,  thauen  =  Ieel.  doggva  =  8w.  dagna,  dew, 
cf .  dugga,  driwle,  =  Dan.  dugge,  dew ;  irom  the 
noun.  Cf.  bedew.]  To  wet  with  or  as  If  with 
dew;  moisten;  bedew. 

fhwlius  hlmaelf  shall  kneel  at  Caaar'e  shrine. 
And  deck  It  with  bay  garlands  rleimf  with  wb 

at.  Jioiaeil,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Drufd  with  shower)  drops, 
TJp-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  cojsse. 

Tranjoon,  Imtia-fAatrra. 

dew- >,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  duri. 

dewan  (d^-wan' ).  n.  tAlso  written  (fceiraii,  and 
more  correctly  rfiraa,  dirdn,  <  Hind,  dtsrdn,  a 
tribunal,  council,  minister,  head  officer  of 
finance  and  revenue,  <  Pen.  dtrdn :  see  divan.] 
In  India:  (a)  A  financial  officer  formerly  ap- 
pointed under  the  Mohammedan  governments 
in  each  province  for  the  purpose  of  superintend- 
ing the  collection  of  the  revenue,  etc. 

Shah  Alain  gave  letters  patent  to  Lord  Olive'  investing 
the  KtsglUh  Company  with  the  office  of  Demrn.  .  .  .  The 
fviniM  waa  the  accountant-general  or  finance  minlater, 
and  looked  solely  after  the  revenue  and  expenditure. 

J.  T.  W'Arefer,  Short  Hist  India,  p.  .111. 

(ft)  The  chief  financial  minister  of  a  state,  (e) 
The  prime  minister  of  a  native  state,  (d)  The 
chief  native  officer  of  certain  government  es- 
tablishments, as  the  mint.  f>)  In  Bengal,  a 
native  servant  in  confidential  charge  of  the 
dealings  of  a  house  of  business  with  natives,  or 
of  the  affairs  of  a  large  domestic  establishment. 
1'm/c  <ii.'</  lluruelt. 

dewanl,  dewanny  (de-wa'ni),  i».  [<  Hind. 
diwdui,  prop,  adj.,  relatingto  adtirdn,-  as  noun, 
the  office,  jurisdiction,  etc.,  of  a  diwdn  :  see  dr- 
irnu.l    The  office  of  dewun. 

dew-beater  (dft'b*'ter),  n,  1.  One  who  walks 
out  early  and  brushes  off  the  dew. 

The  Wert  have  trod  their  way  for  thoae  that  come 
after  them.  i:P.  llacM.  Abp.  Williams,  i.  K. 

2.  fl.  A  pair  of  oileil  shoes.  Halliwell. 
dewberry  (da'ber'i),  ». ;  pi.  dcwftcrnV*  (-ir.). 
[<  dew1  +  fcerrul;  apimr.  in  allusion  to  its  lie- 
uig  a  low-lying  shrub.]  1.  In  England,  the 
popular  name  of  the  Rubus  nimujt,  a  bramble 
which  grows  in  woods,  thickets,  hedges,  and  the 
Isinlers  of  fields ;  the  fruit  of  this  plant.  The 
fruit  is  black,  with  a  bluish  dewy  bloom,  and 
Of  an  agreeable  acid  tuste. 

Teed  him  with  aprtcocks  and  d/ir- 
oerrier, 

Willi  purple  grapes,  green  flga,  and  null. 

tierrlea.  Ska*.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1. 
2.  Iii  the  United  States,  the  pop- 
ular name  of  Rubu*  CanadeMitui, 
the  low  blackberry,  a  trailing 
plant  which  has  a  large  sweet 
fruit ;  the  fruit  of  this  plant, 
dew-besprent  (du'be-sprenf), 

«.    Sprinkled  with  dew. 
The 

flad  U  rn  their  sappt 

Of  sk d i * fcnuM  tltw  F^siL-i k*ikf  sUic]  wcrt?  in 
foliL  Jfiflon.  Comua.  1.  M± 

dew-claw  (du'klfl),  n.  1.  The 
rudimentarv  inner  toe  of  the 
foot,  especially  the  hind  foot, 
of  "Some  dogs. 

In  domestic  diart  a  hallux  U  ft.- 
fluently  ilrvelopxl.  though  often  In  a 
rudimentary  eondltlon,  the  pha]ang>'a  and  claw  being  sua. 
pended  loosely  In  the  skin,  without  direct  connection  with 
the  other  bones  of  the  foot :  it  ts  called  by  dog-fancier* 
the  rfesr-rfuir.  If.  H,  Flmrrr.  Encyc  Brit.,  XV.  43K. 

2.  The  false  hoof  of  deer  and  other  ungulates, 
dew-clawedt  (du'kllid),  a.    Furnished  with 
dew-claws;  ungulate. 

S.•p^r«lst«nUt,  '  r^rTs™ ^le^oMeT^'n' 

dew-Clip  (du'kup),  a.  1.  The  first  allowance  of 
beer  to  harvest  laborers.  Maekaw.  Also  </>«-- 
drink.  [Prov.  Eng  l  — 2.  A  common  name  in 
Scotland  of  the  lndy's-mantle,  AMemilUi  rul- 
qari*. 

dew-drink  (dfi'dringk),  n.  Same  as  dew-cup,  1. 
dewdrop  (dA'dnyp),  «.   [=  D.  dauwdm^i  = 
II.  f*aafr<>/>/<«  =  I>an.  dugdraabe  =  Sw.  dagg- 
>/»/«•.]    A  drop  of  dew. 

I  must  go  »eek  some  '/e>r  drone  here, 
And  hang  a  peall  In  elely  cowslip's  ear. 

'    M.  N.  D.,  U.  1. 


dewtry 

dewe't,  n.  and  r.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  dew V 
dewe-t,  a.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  dur i. 
dewe3*.  r.  t.   See  due'. 

deweyllto  (dO'l-llt),  a.  [<  Chester  Veweu,  an 
American  scientist  (17S4-1867),  +  -fife.]  A 
hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium  occurring  in 
amorphous  masses  of  a  vellowish  color  and  re- 
sembling gum  arabie.  It  is  related  to  serpen- 
tine, but  contains  more  water. 

dewfall  (du'fal),  h.  [=  Dan.  dug/aid.]  1.  The 
falling  of  dew;  a  fall  of  dew. 

£xpnnding  while  the  dtv/aU  flowa. 

Jfoore,  LalU  Kookh.  lusbt  of  the  flarem. 
Kotaeleas  as  «W/«U,  heed  It  well  - 
Thy  Father  a  call  of  lovr  ! 

ITAitricr,  Call  of  tho  Chrtatlatl. 

2.  The  time  when  dew  begins  to  fail;  early 
evening. 

dewfult,  a.    See  dueful. 

dew-grass  (du'gras),  ».   The  cockafoot-grasa. 

Jlaetulie  glomrraUi.  [Eng.] 
dewiness  (du'i-nes),  «.    [<  rfMry  +  -«<■*».]  The 
state  of  being  covered  or  damp  with  dew. 
dewtttt  (dS-wtf ).  r.  f.  [After  two  Dutch  st 
tueii  named  De  Witt,  opponents  of  William  III., 
Prince  of  Orange,  massacred  in  1672  bv  a  mob, 
without  inquiry.]   To  lynch.  [Kare.J 
To  her  I  leave  thee,  gloomy  peer. 

Think  on  thy  crime*  committed ; 
Repent,  and  be  for  once  sincere  ; 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  be  Dt  Wittrd. 

Prior.  The  Viceroy,  at  Ik. 
Ona  writer,  In  a  pamphlet  which  produced  a  great  sen 
aatioti.  expressed  hla  wonder  that  the  people  had  not, 
when  Toarville  wna  riding  victorious  in  the  Channel.  /V- 
inVfrd  the  nonjuring  prvlaU'a. 


nt 

dewlap  (du'lap),  n.  [<  ME.  dewlap,  dewlappe 
(=  Dan.  dogla-p);  <  dew1  +  lap*  (=  Dan.  lap), 
a  loose  hanging  piece.  Otherwise  explained, 
fancifully,  as  the  part  which  lap*  or  lick*  the 
dew  in  grazing:  see  lap3.]  1.  The  fold  of  skin 
that  hangs  from  the  throat  of  oxen  and  cows: 
hence,  the  pendulous  skin  under  the  throat  of 
some  other  animals,  as  dogs. 

Large  rolls  of  fat  about  bis  shoulders  slung. 
And  from  hia  neck  the  double  oViWoj<  hung. 


2.  The  flesh  on  the  human  throat  when  1 
with  age.    [Humorous  and  rare.] 

And,  when  she  drinka.  against  her  llpo  I  bob. 
Ami  on  tho  wither'd  dVieVnp  pour  the  ale. 

skm*.,  m.  sr.  d.,  a  l 

3.  The  largo  median  fleshy  fold  or  single  wattle 
of  the  domestic  turkey. 

There  is  a  great  difference  [Itetwoen  the  wild  and  the 
tame  turkey  |  In  the  poaseaalon  by  the  latter  of  an  enormous 
dVlWflrp. 

S.  F.  Hair,!,  Itirda  of  North  America  (ed.  IBM),  p.  «H- 

4.  vl.  In  her.,  same  as  wattle*. 
dewlapped.  dewlapt  (du'lapt),  a.  Furnished 

with  a  dewlap,  or  a  similar  appendage. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  spartan  kind  :  .  .  . 
Crook-knce  d  and  drx  lapf  d  like  Theautlan  bulls 

Shak.,  M.  N.  11..  ir  I. 

dew-plant  (du'plant),  n.  1.  Same  as  iee-plauL 
—  2.  Same  as  sundew. 

dew-point  (du'point),  n.  [=  D.  dauwpuut  — 
Dan.  dugpuuktj]  The  temperature  indicated 
by  the  thermometer  when  dew  begins  to  be  de- 
posited; that  temperature  of  the  air  at  which 
the  moisture  present  in  it  just  saturates  it. 
See  MttmUtM,  The  more  humid  th«-  atnn»|>hrr<. 
the  less  the  difference  ltetween  its  temjieraturc  aiol  that 
of  the  dew.polnt,  and  vice  vena.    When  the  air  i 


L«n  Free  l-'nM  e4 
sTerOei.  .r.dew 


Ider  body  in  brought  Into 
Isture  or  ilew  immedlaiely 
AjTtvonerer. 

oolrd.  the  point  of  aatura- 
n  saturated,  any  fur- 
dew  :  hence  tbe  tern- 
el  the  i/me  /ko  isI. 


rated  with  moisture  and  any 
contact  with  It.deiiosltiou  of  ■ 
takes  place  on  IU  surfnx-v.  S 

When  a  body  of  moist  air  ia  coole 
tloo  la  gradually  reached :  and  whi 
ther  cooling  rauaea  a  depoaitloo  of 
prrature  at  which  this  occur.  H  cal 

HuxUy,  lliyalotraphy.  p.  ST. 

dew-retted  (do'ret'ed),  a. 
by  exposure  to  dew. 

dew-retting  (du'ret'lng),  n.  The  exposure  of 
hemp  or  flax  to  the  action  of  dew  by  apn-ailing 
it  on  grass,  to  render  easier  tire  separation  of 
the  fiber  from  the  feculent  matter.  Also  dew- 
rotting,  dew-noftruing. 

dew-shoe  (du'sh«),  n.    The  heel  of  the  i 
of  a  sword,  1 


When  the  godlike  ftlguror  s 
field  of  corn,  the  deiciAoe  of  I 
even  with  the  upright  ears. 

O'rtMss,  Tent  Mythol.  (tranaX  L  1 

A  species  of  limestone 


_j  (du'slon),  a. 
occurring  in  Nottlngliamshlre,  England,  which 
Is  supposed  to  collect  a  large  quantity  of  dew 
on  its  surface. 

(du'tri),  n.    [Cf.  Ztalara-T^Tbe 
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dew-worm  (du'wenn),  a. 
worm,  Luml/rievt  lerrmtri 


dew-worm 

The  common  earth- 


dewy  (du'i),  a.  [<  MU  mdevy,  <  Aa  dedwig  (= 
-•0,  B.  -y'.J    1.  (>r  or  pertaining  to  dew. 


•CJ4. 

IT*  *  moraine  porn  and  ■wed, 
And  a  deir™  splendour  Mi 
im  Kir  little  lower. 

Tenns/aim,  Maud,  xxvt.  S. 
S.  Of  the  nature  or  appearand-  of  dew;  like 
dew :  as,  <fr«-jr  tears. 

A  d*ty  mist 
Went  up,  and  water . I  nil  the  ground. 

MUUm,  P.  L,  rtt.  *JX 

5.  Moist  with  or  aa  if  with  dew. 

Arabrorta!""  ***  *XU  '"SfSi^.  P.  U,  ».  M. 
4.  Accompanied  with  dew ;  abounding  in  dew. 

From  mum 
To  noon  h*  fall,  from  noon  to  uVtey  eve, 
A  .umnvar  »  day.  MUton,  f.  U,  I  743. 

But  IK1W  UW  IBB 
WlOi  orli-nt  bcama  had  chased  the  itcicy  night 
From  earth  and  heaven.  Addison,  .Encid,  111. 

6.  Falling  gently,  or  refreshing,  like  dew  -  ax, 
"aVrjr  sleep  ambrosial,"  foa-jxr,  Iliad,  ii.— 6. 
In  6of.,  appearing  as  if  covered  with  dew. 

Delia  <dek'si-§>,  n.  [NX.,  <  Gr.  rVfior,  on  the 
right  hand  or  sido:  see  rfnrfrr.)  A  genus  of 
flies,  of  the  family  Muscular,  or  giving  name  to 
a  family  Dexiida. 

Dexiaria  (dek-ei-4'ri-*),  n. pi.  [XI,. ,  <  I term  + 
-nrkr.l    Same  as  IlexiieUT. 

Dexiida  (dek-aVi-de),  it.  pi.  [XL.,  <  /teria  + 
-•dor.]  A  family  of  dipterous  insect*,  typified 
by  the  genus  Pexia.  It  u  a  imall  icroap,  allied  t„  the 
Taekmi&t,  rrpceseiited  In  North  America  by  about  40 
apedea,  30  of  wlik'h  bt-lonic  to  Drxia.  It  waa  founded  by 
Mac-quart  In  11536.    Also  called  l>ejiaru». 

dexlotropic  (dek'si-o-lrop'ik),  a.  [<  Or. 
on  the  right  hand,  +  rpuruic ,  <  ruoiruf,  a  turning, 
<  roiirm-,  turn.]  Dextral,  aa  a  shell ;  turning  or 
"  to  the  right,  aa  the  whorls  of  a  spiral 
i;  dextrotropous:  opposed  to  laotropie. 

i  la  ilniotrvpie  .  . 
_  dluniis.sitholert  Hde,_ 
i  tb«  Irtt  visceral  sanction,  the  whole  wrtea 
of  unilateral  ..rgaii*  being  reversed. 

H.  H.  Lanktttcr,  Encye,  Brit,  XVI.  Ml. 


IMS 

2.  Manual  skill ;  skill  in  using  the  hands,  espe- 
cially in  mechanical  or  artistio  work;  hence, 
physical  suppleness  or  adroitness  in  general; 
that  readiness  in  action  which  proceeds  from 
experience  or  practice,  united  with  activity  or 
precision  of  motion. 

Dtjltritr  uf  land,  rveu  III  common  tradca,  cannot  Im 
acu  aired  without  much  practice  and  experience. 

Adam  SmilK  Wealth  of  Nations,  L  la 

The  rompany  Mnt  seated  round  the  genial  board, 
awl  each  f unnshed  »Tth  a  fork,  "vtowsd  Ibclr  ferity  In 
l.i.i„  Ling  at  the  fattest  H«« ^  thl^pj|fli^diah.  ^  ^ 

The  Tahttbxo*  have  the  dexterity  of  amphibious  animals 
In  tlia  water.  jJferaei'is,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  II.  184. 

3,  Mental  adroitness  or  skill;  cleverness; 
promptness  in  devising  expedients ;  quickness 
and  skill  in  managing  or  conducting  a  scheme 
of  operations. 

I  have  dispatch  d  uni  half  a  Doses  lmns  with  a*  much 
iMxterity  aa  a  hungry  Judge,  doea  Causes  at  Is.nner-tlinc, 
i\m$r*i*,  l>ivc  for  lot*.  I.  S. 

A  thouaand  vexatious  .  .  .  which  nothing  It  re<|Ulred 
to  remove  out  a  little  drxterily  of  conduct. 

Juhimm,  Rambler,  No.  1ST. 

By  h la  Incomparable  .Uxttriiy.  he  |  fraud* .".fonts  ]  ralae-l 
"1  from  the  |**cariou*  and  -Icpeiidenl  altuatkin  of  a 
l  Uiron*  of  Italy. 

Jfneaufdy,  UarhUrelll. 

-lyn.  S.  Addrena,  facility  fiu-ulty,  tact,  deverncaa,  apt- 
n«aa,  aptitude,  ability,  art,  knack. 

dexterous,  dextrous  (deks'tc-rus,  deks'trus), 
a.  [<  li.  tltxh-T,  right,  readv  (si-e  tlrxtrr),  + 
-oi»».J  1.  Having  grt-atcr  skill  in  using  the 
right  hand  than  the  left ;  right-handed .  [Karc.l 
—2.  rossnsaing  tnannal  skill;  hence,  nkilful 
or  a.lroft  in  the  use  of  the  l»ody  in  general; 


oln  by  our  own  Men.  or 


aay,  for  we  had  aome  »ery  deKronj 
Vampirr.  Voyajrea,  I. 
Fur  bulb,  their  dtit'nmi  band*  the  lance  could  wield. 

3.  Having  mental  adroitness  or  skill ;  ready 
in  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties;  prompt  in 
contrivance  and  management;  clever;  expert: 


of  Coptic  ch 


lit,  which  they  do  lu  a 
.,.!  by  no  l»»ly  eke. 
Pinrti,  Dtarrlptic.n  of  the  ljut,  I.  its. 


r  (deks'ter),  a.  and  n.  [a  P.  oVjrtrr  ess  Sp. 
o  =  Pg.  It.  de-jifro,  <  L.  rfcrfrr, right,  on  tho 
right  hand  or  side,  handy,  dexterous,  also  (ac- 
cording to  (ireek  notions  of  omens)  fortunate, 
as  (Jr.  fcitTrpdc,  right,  comparative  forma  (with 
.  suffix  -ler  as  -rrpor)  <  L.  rfrj-  =  Gr.  h iux;, 
,  fortunate,  dexterous,  s=  >Skt.  <lak*ha,  able, 
dexterous,  strong  (cf.  daktkina,  able,  dexter- 
ous, right,  south),  a  Goth.  Itiiknra,  right,  MiA.*- 
•ro.  the  right  hand,  =  OIIG.  .-<«>  (.-f*r-),  right, 
aa  \V.  rfeacN,  right,  south,  —  Gael,  and  Ir.  ilnu, 
right,  south  (cf.  ilttwil),  sOllulg.  ttminu,  ttculu, 
right,  ffc«isif.«i,  the  right  hand,  =  Russ.  drmitxa, 
the  right  baud:  referred  to  a  root  represent- 
ed by  Skt.  ^  iUik»h,  suit,  Vh>  able,  dexterous,  or 
strong.]  I.  a.  P.-rtaitiiiig  to  or  situated  on  the 
right  hand;  right,  as  opposed  to  left:  as,  the 
dexfcT  side  of  a  shield 

My  mother*  hlo-id 
Ram  in  the  tl^ur  check,  and  this  •Inlater 
tlonnda-ln  my  faUicr*.        AAai.,  T.  and  C,  Ir.  a. 
On  tonndlni  wlnit*  a  d«tee  oagle  new.  I'ni*. 

In  Aer..  the  iIo«Ut  aid*  of  the  haw-  of  the 
base  point.  In  Aer  ,  a  |K.tnt  mppoaed  to 
•l»f-  ll  the  haac  point  and  the  delter  olge 
of  the  flcld."  see  cnt  under  pofal—  Dexter  chief,  In  Are 
the  dexter  aide  of  the  chief  of  the  Aeld  Dexter  chief 
point.  In  h't.,  a  putiit  (upp-wrd  tu  lie  half  way  between 
the  chief  point  and  the  dealer  edftv  uf  the  field.  See  cut 
tinder  point.— Dextar  diagonal.  In  oxttA.    Bee  diag 

II.  In  her.,  that  sido  of  the  shield  which 
is  toward  the  right  when  the  shield  is  braced 
or  fitted  upon  tho  arm;  hence,  the  side  of  the 
field  toward  tho  left  of  the  spectator, 
dexterity  (deks-ter'i-ti),  ».  [=  F.  itartrrite  ■= 
Pg,  iirxtrri>liulf=  It,  tlattrrita,  <  L.  tlexterita(t-)*, 
<  ilesUr,  right,  right-hand:  see  tfcjfcr.]  1. 
Greater  facility  in  using  the  right  hand  than 
the  left;  right-liandetlnesa.  [Not  in 
use.] 


The  pro| 
of  rr*nce|l*irr«. 


of  left-hand  drawing*  [of  the  cave  me 
dly  In  vxcea*  of  what  would  now  lie  found : 


hut  there  la  atlll  a  dlntlnct  prefHuideraii-T  of  the  right 
band,  which,  however  nrtirtnatrd,  ha»  «luVe<l  to  deter 
mine  the  unlreraal  datrrity  of  the  whole  hbbirlr  tH-rl-l 

.Scu-iwe,  V.  400. 


to  be 


The  d*rf#cn«*  Capuehlm  never  choiwe  b>  preach  on  the 
life  and  miracle*  of  a  aalnt,  until  they  have  awnkrncd  the 
devotional  teellrur*  of  their  auditor*  by  exhibiting  hoiihi 
relic  of  him,  a  thread  of  his  garment,  a  tuck  of  hu  hair, 
or  a  drop  of  hi*  blood.  Jfneauruv. 

4.  Exhibiting  dexterity,  in  any  sense;  skilful; 
artful ;  clever :  as,  deiterout  management. 

t'noMu*  waa  also  famnn*  for  It*  how*  and  an.  u ,,  and 
f.-r  a  dtjtrsnu  uaa  of  that  itrt  of  arma 

Ptmke,  Lleacriptlan  ol  the  Ea*t,  II.  L  STel. 
The  deateTYHi*  uac  of  pl*u*il-le  topic*  for  recommending 
any  opinion  whatever  to  the  favor  of  an  audience. 

Df  «u,ncew.  Style.  Iv. 

-  8yn.  ElfTt,  Ski(/«I,  etc.  (ice  adrvilX  nimble,  brisk, 
auile. 

dexterously,  dextroualy  ( deks'te-ruK-ll,  deks'- 
trus-li),  nifr.  With  dexterity;  expertly;  skil- 
fully; artfully;  adroitly. 

The  imod  part*  he  hath  he  will  learn  to  «hcw  to  the  fall, 
and  lue  them  u-ejferouiiw. 

H«>iv--ii,' Advancement  of  Learning,  L  90. 

dexterouanesa,  dextroatmeas  (doks'te-ras-nes, 
deks'trus-ni-s), ».  iK-xterity ;  a>lroitness.  Bai- 
ley. 1727. 

del  trad  (deks'trnd),  itdr.  [<  I,,  dexter  +  -rirP, 
toward :  see  -nP.]  To  the  right  hand ;  to,  on, 
or  toward  the  right  side ;  dextrally:  opposed  to 
ginutlttul. 

dextral  (deks'tnU),  <i.  [<  MI^.  dexttrali*,  V/ej-- 
Irnlin,  on  the  riglit,  <  h.  (letter,  right :  sep  oV.r- 
ler.]    1.  Right,  as  optiosed  to  left  ;  right-hand. 

Any  tiiniele*  nr  *kin*  which  aliould  hbidcr  the  liver 
from  en*lillng  the  dextral  part*. 

iir  T.  J?nrirne,  Vulg.  Err. ,  Iv.  i. 

2.  In  cone*.,  dextrorse:  applied  to  univalve 
shells  whose  aperture  is  on  the  right  side  when 
the  nhell  is  held  in  front  of  the  observer  with 
the  apex  upward  and  the  aperture  downward 
toward  him :  opposed  to  tinMral.  Most  shells 
are  dextral. 

__.r  (deks-tral'l-ti),  a.  f<  ,lrxtral  + 
-<fj.]  1.  Tlie  state  of  being  on  the  right  side, 
as  opposed  to  tho  left. —  2.  Superiority  in 
strength  and  facility  in  aetioti  of  the  right  side 
of  the  body ;  right-handedness. 

1*1  not  inatltuthm.  Imt  nature,  determine  dextntily. 
there  would  lie  many  more  Hcarvola*  than  are  delivered  III 
story.  Sir  T.  Broune,  Valg.  Krr",  Iv  1. 

dextrally  (deks'tral-i),  adr.  By  or  toward  the 
right  side,  aa  opposed  to  the  left;  dextrad. 


dey 

It  la  a  curious  fact  that  the  snathes  are  rolled  up  Indif. 
either  way  -  either  dertratty  or  alnUvtrally  —  la 
ual  numl-ers. 

Jour,  if  Bal..  Brit,  and  Foreign,  1883,  p.  537. 

dextran,  dextrane  (deka'tran,  -tran),  n.  [< 

L.  dexter,  right,  +  -as,  -vine  )  A  gum  found  in 
unripe  beet-root  and  in  molasses,  and  formed, 
together  with  mauuite,  by  tho  uiucio  fermen- 
tation of  sugar.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  sub- 
stance readily  soluble  in  water,  and  dextro- 
rotatory.   It  has  tho  formula  r,;ll-„< 

dextrert,  a.    800  dettrer.  Cliaueer. 

dextrine  (deks'trin),  n.  [=  F.  dextrine,  <  L.  oVx- 
f<-r,  right,  +  -ii»ea.]  The  soluble  or  gummy  mat- 
ters, having  the  general  formula  (l'AHinG*,}n, 
into  which  starch  is  convertible  by  diastase  or 
by  certain  acids.  It  I*  white,  Inaipld,  and  without 
ainell.and  la  remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  It  turn* 
the  plana  of  polarization  to  the  riant  hand,  whence  it* 
name.  Its  compoaltlim  la  the  same  a*  that  of  starrh.  By 
the  action  of  hoi  diluted  acid*,  or  uf  an  Infusion  of  malt, 
dextrine  la  Anally  converted  into  grape  sugar.  It  is  used 
a*  a  substitute  for  gum  arable  In  medicine  and  tile  art*. 
Also  called  ca-mmefine,  aaounf  tfvm.  #/<l'rA yvm,  British 
ouin,  and  .ifonre  //eon. 

dextrocardia  (.ds-k.i-tnVkllr'di-a>.  n.  [NL..  < 
L.  dexter,  right,  +  Gr.  AnpcVin  aa  E.  heart.]  In 
teratol.,  a  congenital  condition  in  which  the 
heart  is  turned  toward  the  right  instead  of  the 
left  side. 

dextro- compound  (deks'tro-kom'pound),H.  [< 
L.  dexter,  right,  +  E.  romiMisNt/l.]  In  rActn.,  a 
compound  body  which  causes  the  plane  of  a 
ray  of  polarized  light  to  rotate  to  the  right. 
Dextrine,  dextnwe,  tartaric  acid,  malic  acid, 
and  cinchonine  an-  dextro-eomnounds. 

dextroglucone  (deks'tro-gW'kos),  a.  K  L. 
dexter,  right  (see  dextrose),  +  E.  glueote.]  Same 
as  dextrum. 

doxtrogyrate  (deks-tr«>-ji'rat),  a.  [<  I-  aVxiVr, 
right,  +  gyra tun,  pp.  of  ayrare,  turn :  s*>e  gyrate.  ] 
Causing  to  turn  toward  the  right  band :  as,  a 
dextrooyrate  crystal  (that  is,  a  crystal  which  in 
circular  polarization  turns  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation to  the  right).  See  , 
drjfroTO/atory. 
If  the  analyzer  has  to  be  turned  towaHsJha  right, so 


dextrogyrous  rdeks-tro-ji'rus),  a.  [<  L.nVjtfer, 
rights  +  gyrv».  a  circle :  sec  gyre.]  Gyrating 
or  circling  to  tne  right. 

dextrorotatory  (ilckMrv-ro'ta-t^-ri),  a.  [<  L. 
dexter,  right,  +  E.  ruUitvry.]  Same  as  dextro- 
gyrate. 

dextrorsal  Cdeks-tror'siil),  a.  [<  dextrorw  + 
-of.]    Same  as  drxlrorar. 

dextrorse  (deks-trftrs' ),  a.  [<  L.  dextromum,  un- 
contraeted  i/erfrororntnai,  -rcraum,  toward  the 
right,  <  dexter,  right,  +  ror-siut,  rerstut,  pp.  of  ror- 
tere,  rertere,  turn :  see  rcrfcx,  rortex,  terse.  Cf. 
«»iwri)r.«c-.l  Rising  from  right  to  left,  as  a 
spiral  line,  helix,  or  climbing  plant,  [in  botany  thi* 
word  I*  uttHl  In  opi.ssite  Kluea  by  dilttreut  ailthorltsea 
Ho-'k.  r.  last  win.  tlray.  etc..  use  It  aa  al«.ve  de- 
iwua,  Braun.  tlie  l)ei.  andoll«»,sod  cany  other* 


give  It  the  opposite  nicanliig.) 
dextrose  ideks'tros),  n.  [<  L.  dexter,  right,  + 
-oar.)  A  sugar  ^CflHjoO,,)  belonging  to  the 
glucose  group,  which  crystallizes  from  aqueous 
solution  with  one  molecule  of  wster  in  nodular 
masses  of  six-sided  scales,    it  la  readily  solvent  in 

water  and  alcohol,  ha*  a  taate  lea*  sweet  than  onllnary 
cane  sugar,  and  directly  reduce*  alkaline  copper  solution. 
1 1  is  dextrorotatory  to  polarized  light.  D.  straee  Is  widely 
dlstribuu-l,  Wag  fouivd  in  moat  sweet  Inula,  grape*. 
raUIn*.  cherries,  etc..  usually  aasocialed  with  Iwuloae. 
It  also  occurs  sparingly  in  sarliaia  animal  tiaaiMt  and 
Juice*  and  in  exceasiv.1  quantity  In  diabetic  urine,  Hex- 
trnac  i*  mannfai-ture-l  rr.  •»<  stan  h  in  large  quantity  hi  the 
of  sulphuric  arid,  It  la  used  for  making  cheap 
I  glucose  s;rup,  In  the  manutaetnre  of  beer, 
tenting  mulaaac*.  Also  called  drUmjtuK^r, 
:imi*  nunr.  and  rtarvA  myar.  Blrotatory  dextroae. 
See  cirvln/iV'ii. 

dextrotropous  (deks  -  trot  'ro- pus),  a.  [<  L. 
dexter,  right,  +  Gr.  -rpoiror(cf.  rfavrr/,  a  turning). 
<  rsnfirrrt',  turn.]  Turning  to  the  right :  opposed 
to  ItTOtropotu.    Also  dcxtrotropie. 

dextrous,  dextrously,  etc.   See  dexierotu,  etc. 

dey't,  ».  [ME.  dey,  deye,  drie,  date,  a  maid- 
servant (sometimes  applied  to  a  man-servant) 
about  a  farm,  a  milkmaid,  <  Icel.  oViV^a,  a 
maid-servant,  esp.  a  dairymaid.  =  Sw.  deja.  a 
dairymaid.  ~  Xorw.  deiaja,  deia,  deie,  a  maid- 
servant, usually  in  comp.,  as  in  bu-deigia,  a 
maid  in  charge  of  the  cattle  (bu,  household, 
farmstead,  live  stock),  bakjiter-deiaja,  a  baker 
(oatoifer,  baking),  raknter-deigja.  a  maid  em- 
ployed in  raking  hay  (rnjUte-r.  raking>,  as  UDan. 
dry,  in  comp.  marlknlejc,  milkmaid  (mtW*», 
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day 

milk),  munkeiUie,  monk's  concubine  (mmk, 
monk),  etc.  Usually  referred  to  led.  tieig  *= 
Sw.  dey  sat  Norw.  dcig,  dough,  =  E.  tUmgk,  a* 
if  the  detain  were  ong.  a  'taker'  (ef,  balnter- 
deigja,  above);  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  thin 
except  the  perhaps  accidental  similarity  of 
form.  Among  the  duties  of  the  dey  is  men. 
tioned  that  of  feeding  the  young  and  weak  of  a 
flock  or  herd  with  foreign  milk ;  this,  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  duty  of  milking  the  ROWS, 
gives  some  color  to  the  phonetically  doubt- 
ful derivation  from  Sw.  rtV/ji/a,  OSw.  da-ggyt, 
suckle,  =  Dan.  dagge,  feed  with  foreign  milk. 
,  coddle  (prob.  not  connected  with  Sw.  dia 
:  Dan.  die,  suck,  =  AS.  ppr.  "'dicunV,  lactan- 
tes  ■  (only  in  Benson's  Lex.) :  see  dug"1.  Ilvnee 
dairy,  a.  v.]  A  female  (sometimes  a  male)  ser- 
vant who  had  charge  of  a  dairy  and  all  things 
pertaining  to  it;  a  female  servant  in  general. 

bb'j  was  as  il  MN  a  maner  ittv. 

CMaotr,  Nun  •  Print'*  Tale,  L  26. 
Then  my  father  h*  l«  an  auld  colder, 
My  mother  she  I*  an  auld  deg. 

Lili*  l.iMl.nv  (OilLl  n  Ball  vU.  IV.  »). 
The  rf*y  or  farm-woman  entered  with  her  pitch  en  to 
deliver  the  milk  fur  the  family. 

Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  sxxli. 

day-  (dA),  a.  [<  V.  dey,  <  Turk,  dag,  a  maternal 
uncle,  also  "  a  friendly  title  formerly  given  to 
middle-aged  or  old  people,  esp.  among  the 
Janissaries ;  aid  bence  in  Algiers  consecrated 
at  length  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
corps,  who  frequently  afterwards  became  pasha 
or  regent  of  the  colony ;  hence,  our  misnomer  of 
dey  as  applied  to  the  latter  officer1'  (/tcdaoN*-, 
Turk.  Ihct. ).  1  The  title  of  the  governor  of  Al- 
giers under  Turkish  suzerainty  from  1710  till 
its  conquest  by  the  French  in  1830.   From  laoo 

the  ilere  were  the  elected  chief*  of  the  Juiiuuanc*  of  the 
country,  who  divided  power  Willi  the  pasiuu  appointed  tiy 
the  Porto,  and  In  1710  superseded  them.  Tripoli  ati«l 
Tunl*  were  In  fanner  time*  also  sometime*  ruleil  by  deya, 
In  place  of  their  legitimate  lieya. 

deye't,  r.  ■'.    A  Middle  English  form  of  die1, 
deye-'t,  v.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  dyf3. 
deyert,  a.   A  Middle  English  form  of  dyer. 
deyhouaa  (da'bomj),  a.  {Also  dayhouse;  <  «V,i 

+  souse.]    A  dairy.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
deymaidt,  »■    See  day  maid, 
deynet.  ».  U   An  obsolete  form  of  deign. 
deynoaar  a.    See  dainouM. 
deyntef,  deynteet,  ».  and  a.  Obsolete  forma  of 

dainty. 

deyst,  «.   An  obsolete  form  of  dait. 
dezindflcation  (de-zingk'i-n-ka'shon).  n.  [<  de- 

priv.  +  eine  +  -(ideation.)  Separation of  a 

from  a  composition  or  an 

present 


diabetes 


weight,  always  a  quarter  of  a  maund,  but  rang- 
ing from  6  to  15  pounds;  a  stone.  Also  called 
dhuddah. 

dhanri  (ibVri),  ».  [E.  Ind.]  A  lythraceous 
shrub,  ll'i"H(t'ttrdni  Jtaribunda,  common  I  hmugh- 
out  India.  Its  long  spreading  branches  are 
covered  with  brilliant  red  flowers  in  the  hot 

season. 

dhobie,  dhoby  (dd'bi),  n.  mind,  dhnhi,  a 
washerman,  <  dhob,  a  wash.]  In  India  and  the 
East,  a  native  washerman.    Also  doliie,  dDbec. 

In  1*77  the  Introduction  of  a  iteara  lanndry  broke  the 
mouopoly  ,>f  the  dAotn/.  Aneyr.  Ilrit.,  XII.  UK 

DhOblea  ttch,  risen  rirrfnatn,  a  kind  of 
llmalc*.  Also 


squares,  without  positive- 
olors.    Bee  tterrie*. 


common  In  hot.  nuitt  climate*. 
i'cA.  Indian  riN<ruvnn,  etc. 

dhobieman,  dhobyman  (d6'bi-man),  «.;  pi. 
tthobicmcn,  dhobymen  (-men).  In  the  East,  a 
washerman. 

[Hie]  dhctt*tman  wo*  waiting  natalde.  and  In  a  few  mi>- 
ntenla  made  hi*  appearance  -  a  block  washerman,  dmwed 
In  cotton.  IT.  //.  Itruttlt,  Mary  In  India.  I.  110. 

dhole  (<16l),  n.    [E.  Ind.]    A  kind  of  East  In- 
dog,  the  wild  dog  of  the  _ 


alloy  in 


zinc 
it  is 


present. 

dexymotlxa  (de-sl'm^-tlis),  r.  U ;  pret,  and  pp. 

dcsymnti&d,  ppr.  de^ymotUiig.    f<  rfc-  priv.  + 

zymot(ic)  +  -ire]  To  free  from  disease -gc 
D.  F.   An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  deft 

aViei,  defender  of  the  faith.  See  defender. 
dft.    A  contraction  (a)  of  draft,  used  in  t 

merrial  writings ;  (A)  sometimes,  of  defendant. 
D.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Dei  gratia, 

bv  the  grace  of  (rod. 
dha  (da),  a.   [Burmese.]  A  measure  of 

used  in  Burma;  a  rod,  equal  to  154 

inches. 

dbabb  (dab),  a.  [Ar.  dkahh,  a  lizard  (the 
skink).  1  The  dried  flesh  of  tly»  skink,  Scinent 
officinale,  used  as  a  medicine. 

dhadium  (da'di-utn),  a.  A  weight  of  Ballari  in 
India,  one  fourth  of  the  Ballari  maund,  or  0 
pounds  5  ounces  B  drams  avoirdupois. 

dhak  (dak),  «.  [Hind,  dhdt,  dhdld,  or  dhdkhd 
(AugUsInd.  dattk);  also  called  paltua.]  A 
handsome  leguminous  tree  of  India.  JiMtea  fron- 
diva,  the  wood,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  which 
are  used  iu  religious  ceremonies.    See  Itutea. 

dhal  i  dUl ).  n.    Same  as  dholl. 

dha  lee  (dare),  n.  A  necklace,  usually  of  gohl 
bea<la,  worn  in  the  Levant. 

dhamnoo(daru'nbi,  s.  [E.  Ind.]  Atiliaceous 
tree  of  India;  f,'r»-ir«i  rUutiea,  the  wood  of  which 
is  verv  tough  and  elastic. 

dhan  (dan),  m.  [Hind.  Beng.  «f*«n.]  A  gohl 
nixl  silver  weight  of  Bengal,  the  rwdth  part  of 
a  tola.  It  is  now,  by  law,  li.4tK*  of  a  grain  troy, 
but  was  formcrlv  0.5H5  of  a  grain. 

dhar  (diir),  ».  [BuruioKe.l  The  curved  swor.1 
of  the  Burmese.  >k.  uses!  as  a  ehopping.imple- 
ment. 

The  Btirnme  dretineil  tlu  lr  \nm  ami  dknrt,  and  Itel 
trllliur  l«Kk  |uw«r.i  thr  |«;mla. 

./  W.  falmcr.  The  New  ami  the  tlld  p  til 

dhani  (dar'i),  «.  [Hind,  dhari,  also  dhard,  a 
weight  (5  seers).]    An  East  Indian  unit  of 


'Wiiinmm,  It  Ui.f  mndente  atao  and  a  rich  hay  color. 
It  honta  Id  parka,  and  la  capable  of  running  duwn  large 
uajne. 

dholl  (dol),  ».  The  East  Indian  name  for  Caja- 
nmt  Indieit,  or  pigeon-pea,  a  kind  of  pulse, 
dried  and  split,  much  used  in  India  as  a  por- 
ridge. Also  dhal. 
dhoney,  dhony,  n.  See  doni. 
dhotee,  dhoty  (do'tA,  -ti),  n.  [Anglo-Ind., repr. 
Hind,  dhoti.]  A  garment  worn  by  men  in  India, 
consisting  of  a  long  narrow  cloth  passed  round 
the  waist,  then  between  the  thighs,  and  returned 
under  itself  at  the  waist  behind.  It  Is  sometimes 
draw,  claae  in  ail  It*  part*,  and  aometunea  the  part*  *nr- 
mun  linK  the  Uilirh*  are  all.  .wed  to  hanx  looaely  almoat  to 
the  knee*.   Also  d Mia  aotit. 

Aguia1.  a.   See  durni. 
Dhourra-  (dS'rjl),  a.   Same  as  Dvrio. 
dhow  (don),  a.  "An  Arab  vessel,  gene  rail  v  with 
150  to  250  ■ 


usually  in  fringpd 
patterns  or  bright  i 

lfh  •!  rries  are  made  in  sqnarea,  and  the  entl*  often  Anl*hr4 
i'tj  allblrini(v;  the  colour*  are  not  briirht.  Imta|>pcar  dnx- 

aid.'  :  w\  rl)  urrtrA  lune  no  Intricate  lAtU-rm  like  thofc? 
»e  term  "onenlal,"  l>nt  are  tuervly  lnten.lr-1  for  n-uxh 
wear.        A.  Q.  /'  /.'!...(  Jai»o,  In. linn  lii.lii.trie>.  p.  1SL 

DL  (a)  The  chemical  symbol  of  the  metal  di- 
tlymiuut.  ((<)  [/.  r.]  An  abbreviation  of  Latin 
dimidiu*,  half. 

dl-1.  [L.  ili-:  see  din-.  Cf.  rf/-.]  A  prefix  ..f 
I  jitin  origin,  the  form  of  dia-  before  certain  eon- 
sonants:  see  du-.  In  M.n,r  wool*  In  earlier  Fnirliab 
lb»  pmllle*  di-  aiul  de-  ofteil  Inten-haiignl ;  whence  In 
modern  English  some  with  original  dr.  In.  now  *[>,  ..t 
only  ifi.,  aidinuf.  while  other*  with  original  di  have  now 

d>-,  0*  denize,  deeicc,  etc. 

dl--.  [1^.,  etc.,  di-,  <  Or.  it-,  two-,  double,  com- 
bining form  of  ttr,  adv.,  twice,  doubly  (=  L.  «*.«. 
hi-  =  Skt.  dri-  =  E.  fin-,  etc.),  <  o.o  =  E.  firo  ; 
see  Url;  firo.]  A  prefix  of  Greek  origin, 
eoguate  with  bi-'*  (which  st-e),  and  me«  'nir 
'two-,'  'twofold,'  'double,'  as  in  dipurtmx,  two- 
winged,  diptych,  a  two-leaved  tablet,  diarchy, 
government  by  t  wo,  etc .  in  cheral*tr>  itdenote*  that 
s  compound  contain*  two  unlt«  o(  the  element  or  radii al 
to  which  di-  la  prcBird:  a*,  manganese  diokid,  Minv  a 
compound  of  one  alom  of  manganese  and  two  of  oxygen 

dl-s.  A  prefix  of  Greek  origin,  the  form  of  aHfiV 
before  a  vowel.  See  dia-. 

dia-.  fL.,  etc.,  diVi-,  <  Gr.  et<a-,  prefix,  A<i.  prep., 
through,  throughout,  during,  across,  over,  by, 
etc.,  orig.  *tiFtyat  <  'AFa,  J/o  =  E.  tiro,  con- 
nected with  Ac,  doublv,  and  I*,  din-,  di-,  apart, 
asunder:  see  «*M,  di-*,  di-»,  din-.]  A  prrfix  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  in  Oreek,  and  so,  with 
modifications, in  modern  speech, '  through,  right, 
through,  in  different  directions,  asunder,  be- 
tween,'etc.:  often  intensive,  'thoroughly,  ut- 
terly,' etc. 

diab'anUte  (dl-a-ban'tlt),  a.  [Irreg.  <  diabate 
(altered  as  if  Or.  Ainflac\6utiiavr-),  id  aor.  part, 
of  iWfeu'i-Mv,  go  tli rough  or  over:  see  diabajn  )  + 
-ife*.]  Achloritic  mineral  found  filling  cavities 
in  basic  eruptive  rocks,  like  basalt  ana  diabase. 

diabase  (dl'a-bas),  n.  K  dia-,  erroneouslr  for 
di-a.  double,  +  bate*.  The  form  simulaU-«  Gr. 
itaflaoif,  a  crossing  over,  <  ttajSalitn,  go  through 
or  over,  <  iVi,  through,  +  .lamer,  go:  see  bueie.] 
The  name  originally  given  by  A.  Brongniart 
to  a  rock  which  IlaUy  later  designated  as  dio- 
rite,  which  name  Brongniart  himself  adopted 
in  preference  to  that  of  diabase.  Later  (in  ;-ir> 
Ilauimann  again  introduced  the  word  <fu»W.  and  l.y  It 
de.lgnate<l  a  variety  of  pyrairnle  rock,  occurring  In  the 
llan.  and  characterised  by  the  presence  of  .  hl..nt,  In 
considerable  uwantlty.  At  the  present  time  the  name  dim- 
*w*r  l»  used  t"  designate,  a  crysulline  granular  ns-k.  -  •  n 
■Uting  casmtially  of  auglte  and  a  trlcllnlc  feldspar,  with 
more  or  lt-«*  nisgnetlte  or  tltsulfemu*  lro«i.  or  l-oth.  and 
occasionally  apatite  or  olivin.  fa  which  b  added  rhlortUic 
matter  In  varying  amoanL  To  thi*  chloritlc  nialerts)  the 
name  riridiU  I*  freuDenlly  applied,  thl*  being  the  *nb- 
sinn  whleli  gives  Uie  maaa  the  greeniah  color  which  It 
fmiuenU)  has  IHahsse  I*  one  of  Uw  rock*  included 
under  tbc  popular  designation  of  oeeenataaie,  and  also  un- 
der that  of  trap.  It  i*  an  altered  fotm  of  fossil.  "The 
main  difference  between  dutbmsr  and  UiMitt  ap|iean  to  be 
that  ttie  riK-ks  Included  under  the  former  naiike  tunc  uie 
dergone  lunrv  lutenial  alteration.  In  partleuUr  ac^niring 
thedlflused  'rlrldlie'  so  cli*racteri»lic  of  them "  {tiritir. 
1K»01,   Sec  ymnMom.  ir«j»,  diarilt,  and  mrttipnyrt. 

dlabaBe-porphyTite  (dTa-bas-por' fi-rit),  n. 

See  i>orphyrtte. 
diabadc  (a-a-ba'slk),  a.    [<  diat«*r  +  -,,.] 
l'ertaining  or  relating  to,  or  composed  of,  dia- 


MimIcI  In  S.VLIi  kctnag 


ployed  in  trading,  aod  also  in  carrviug  slaves 
from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  t"he  T'ersbin 
tlulf  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Also  spelled  oW. 
dha  (d«).  [The common  form  (erroneously  sup- 
posed to  lie  the  (lael.  s|M>iling)  in  E.  works 
of  tht  fJnel.  and  Ir.  dubh  (ftA  scarcely  sounded) 
-  W.  du,  black.]  A  common  element  in  Celtic 
local  and  personal  mimes,  meaning  'black.'  as 
in  /Ms  Loch,  bls.-k  lake;  Koileri<-k  Uhu,  black 
Roderick  (.Vrolf,  l^idy  of  the  I,ake).  The  r,r.,p<r 
ftinn  (liaellc  arid  Irish)  is  iIm&A  i»ce  cty-moli*ryV:  ItntJtu. 
nrlHliisllv  'In'Ak  linn,  black  |m-.1;  Iri»h  Ain''ft-.i/'A«inn,  a 
river  in  Iri-Uod,  ikis  t-alk-l  iWirkmitrr  («Aw,  n  rlvcrL 

dhunchee  (dun'che),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  tnll  an- 
nual leguminous  plant  of  the  tropics  of  the 
old  world,  .Srsbania  aculrata.  n  i.  cultivated  In 
In.lU  for  the  fiber*  of  It*  liark,  wbi.  h  an-  n^l  a*  a  coarse 

-il  Intitule  fur  hemp. 

dhurra,  n.    See  ditrra. 

■  8  (dur'i/.\.  n.  fl    (E.  Ind.]    A  kind  of 
but  durable  carpeting  made  in  India, 


. ..  well  proved  to  be  of  carboniferous  age.  rat 
hyrfMtwnctrnptlvc*.  .Sew nee.  III.  7«i 

diabaterial  (dl'a-ba-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  ita.ia. 
ri/pia  (sc.  Uixi),  bfferinp  Vfore  crossing  the 
liorder  or  a  river,  <  cW.liiror,  verbal  adj.  of  clio- 
,ioivtn;  cross  over,  <  /iu,  across,  +  ,iai irrn;  go, 
=  L.  rv«irc  =  E.  comic.]  Passing  beyond  the 
larders  of  a  place.    Mitford.  [Karv>.J 

diabetes  (di-a-be'tez),  s.  fNL..  <  <!r.  JmAirvr. 
diabetes,  also  a  compass,  a  siphon,  <  Ao.  Wrir. 
make  a  stride,  walk  or  stand  with  the  legs  apart, 
also  cross  over,  pass  through:  see  diahatrriat. ) 
In  pnlhol.,  the  name  of  two  different  affections. 
dwbetta  mrllitun,  or  persistent  glucnsuria.  ami 
tUtAHtt  insipidus,  or  polyuria,  both  charaeter- 
iied  in  ordinary  cases  by  an  abnormally  large 
discharge  of  urine.  The  former  u  dl»tlngvit«hed  by 
lb>-  ]ir.'^  (ice  of  an  evcesslve  quantity  of  KUgar  In  tlo'  urine. 
ho. I  lo  it  there  is  a  ntriMig  tendency  to  rcurh  t  the  name 
l.luht  and  ,-viiiicsi-i  nt  gtsil,.*  of  glaoosiirls  sin  iHd«-.4i*ld- 
eresl  a*  dlahctr*,  and  ,h>ubttes*  m-quently  have  an  entire- 
ly dllfcrcut  cnusjith.n.  The  dlscoae  U  chronic  anil  gener- 
ally fatal  IU  cMentlal  pathology  U  unknown.  It  1*  n.Jt 
an  affect  ion  of  the  kidney*,  hot  deticnd*  upon  the  accaiua- 
hiliull -if  Ml.-iH  i-iflii  i-r  irltlnd  el'ilil      I  — .  . ■  '1.' : 

rit.)    lH«bete»  llulpldil*.  <ir  pulynrta,  I*  characterized  by 
the  discharge  of  abnormally  large  qoa>  "' 
or  watery  iirln*. 
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diabetic  cdl-a-bct'ilO,  o.  and  n.  [<  (Habetc*  + 
-*c]   L  a.  I.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  diabetes.— 


diabetic  pa- 


-«•-]  L  a.  1.  Ot  or  pertaining  tc 
S.  Affected  with  diabetes:  an,  a 


II.  a-  A  person  suffering  from  diabetes. 
After  following  a  atrlct  diet  for  two  or  itm  weeks.  di«- 
itfirj  lose  Uiclr  craving  for  prohibited  articlra  ot  f>«*l. 

y.  r.  MM.  Jour.,  XL  571. 

diabetical  < di-a-bot  'i-kal ),  a.  Same  aa  diabetic. 

diablerie,  diablery  (df-a'  blo-ri ).  ».  [<  F.  dia- 
blerie, OF.  diablerie,  deablcric  (=  Pr.  diabtia 
=  Sp.  diablura  =  Pg.  diabrura  r=  It.  diaeoleria), 
devilry,  sorcery,  <  HiaWc,  devil :  seo  deril.  Cf. 
rfrriTp.^    1.  Mischief;  wickedness;  devilry. — 

Those  wen;  the  tiroes  when  men  believed  in  witchcraft 
and  ever)  kind  ot  diablerie. 

J.  JS.  Ctmte,  Virginia  Comedians.  L  ltv. 

I  pi nehed  my  arm  to  make  »ur .•  that  I  iu  not  the  subject 
of  «aw  diabltrU.    C.  D.  Wtmur,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  STS. 

diabolarcll  (dI-ab'A.l»rk),  n.    f<  Gr.  t<A(U>*c, 

devil,  +  apx^ti  ruler,  <  rule.]  The  ruler 

of  the  devils;  the  chief  devil.  [Rare.] 

Supposing,  however,  thU  Satan  to  he  meant  of  a  real 
angel,  there  will  be  no  newt  to  ei pound  It  of  thettieAo- 
Urek.       J.  OzU.,  Confutation  of  the  UUholarchy,  p.  ». 

dlaboUrCBy(di-a-bol'ir-ki),«.  [<  Gr.  ehd/Jo/or, 
devil,  +  -apx,a>  <  &PX"vi  rule.  ]  The  rule  of  the 
devil.    J.  Usire.  [Hare.] 

diabolic,  diabolical  (di-a-bol'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [< 

LL.  diaiwiiriM,  <  Gr.  AoJ5oX<*of,  devilish,  <  Sia- 
fke.oc,  devil:  nee  devil.}  Pertaining  to  the 
devil ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  devil ; 
devilish  ;  hence,  infernal ;  impioua  ;  atrocious; 
outrageously  wicked:  as,  a  diabolic  plot  j  a  dia- 
bolical temper. 

Which,  In  other  b 
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..'•.•.''••.)  1 .  In  occultism,  the  spirit  of  evil  per- 
sonified; the  devil. — 2.  [cap.]  In  eaSL,  a  ge- 
nu* of  marsupials,  containing  the  ursine  dasy- 
urc  or  Tasmanian  devil,  Dasi/urus  or  Sarco- 
iihiiHS  urstuus. 

diabrotic  (di-a-brot'ik),  a,  and  a.  [<  Gr.  Ao- 
.ifxjTtuic,  able  to  cat  through,  corrosive,  <  cWh- 
,1iiuaaiv  (iiajpo-),  eat  through,  <  Ao,  through, 
+  /i/ffKjo«<v  'jipu).  eat:  see  ftromrt.]  I.  a. 
Hating  the  quality  of  corroding;  corrosive:  us, 
a  diabrotic  substance;  diabrotic  action. 
IX  ».  In  med.,  u  corrosive. 

Diabrotic*  <di-a-brot'i-kft).  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
tW^svrrsor,  being  able  to  cat  through : 
fcrofic.]  A  genus  of  phy- 
tophagous beetles,  of  the 
family  Ckrywrnriidai  and 
subfamily  Halcruciiur.  Tliev 
have  the  olaws  acutely  tiiothrii 
the  tibue  not  aulrate.  the  frtini 
carlnate,  and  the  proihorax  w  ith 
two  dr*p  itnprestiuiit.  There  are 
ntiineroua  new.world  apeeiea.  of 
rather  small  ante.  Their  lame  are 
more  elongate  than  Uie  typical 
Chrywmrltdtr.  and  live  utitler 
ground  on  the  root*  of  plant*.  A 
very  common  North  American  spe- 
cies ta  P.  eittata  (labrlciusV  of  a 
brlght-yeltow  color,  the  head  and 
two  stripes  on  each  wing-cover 
black,  aa  are  the  abdomen  and 
parts  of  the  lega;  the  elytra  are 
punctate  In  rows.  The  species  la 
Injurious  to  aquaabea  and  allied 
plant*,  and  la  known  a*  the  striped 
cucumber-beetle.  D.  dwsUcim- 
nvnefufa,  another  common  ipe. 
clee,  has  IS  large  black  ajwta  on 


Doubt  tniirht  t>e«ret  of  diahalit  power 
Active  within,  beyond  the  acme  of  brute. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  U.  |f, 

The  practice  of  tying  ta  a  diabclitat  exarotaa,  and  they 
that  use  It  are  the  devil »  children.  Jtay. 

=8yn-  ftee  Hat  under  itVri'isa. 
diabolically  (di-a-bol'i-kal-i),  odr.   In  a  dia- 
bolical manner;  very  wickedly ;  atrociously. 

Bo  diabolically  absnrd  .  .  .  as  to  denle  that  to  be  ,  ,  . 
vnlawfull  unto  niristlana,  which  thev  banc  renounced  .  .  . 
In  their  baptism.      ftynnt,  Hlatrii>-MaaUx,  I.  IL  ( .  I.-  l 

diaboUatlness(di-a-bori-ka]-nes),  n. 

or  quality  of  being  diabolical;  dev 
atrocity. 

I  wonder  he  did  not  chance  his  face  aa  well  as  hiabody, 
bat  that  re  talus  iu  primitive  rfitiMieofiwet. 

J.  Warim,  Satire  on  Ranrlagh  House. 

diabollfy  (di-a-bol'i-fi),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
diabolificd,  ppr.  diabot(f\ring.  LL.  diabnl us, 
devil,  +  -fy.]  To  ascribe  diabolic**} 
to ;  treat  aa  a  devil.    [Hare. ] 

diaboliah  (dl-ab'o-liah),  adv.  [Ilumorouslv 
substituted  tor  dcritith,  <  LL.  diabolu*,  devil,  + 
-ins1 :  see  devilish.]  Devilishly.  [Humorous.] 
A  JiaMM  gowl  word.  0.  W.  Holme*. 

diabolism  ((B-ab'o-lizm),  n.  [<  LL.  diabolus, 
devil,  +  -i>m.J  1*.  The  actions  or  influence  of 
the  devil ;  conduct  worthy  of  the  devil. 

While  thou  so  hotly  dlsclalBiest  the  devil,  be  not  guilty 
ot  diaoof  tnii.  A  ir  T.  Browne,  Christ,  If  or.,  L  In. 

9.  Possession  by  the  devil. 

He  was  now  projecting  .  .  ,  the  farce  of  isTitttofLrjM*  and 
ejordsms.  »'nr6sirto»,  Uuctrtne  of  (Srace,  It.  2SH. 

3.  In  occultism,  black  magic ;  sorcery;  invoca- 
tion of  evil  spirits. 

diabolize  (di-ab'6-llz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diab- 
oli:cd,  ppr.  diabolizing.  [<  L.L.  diabolus,  devil, 
+  E.  -ice.]  To  render  diabolical  or  devilish: 
impart  diabolical  ideas  to.  [Hare.] 

He  [the  reformer)  should  resolve,  with  all  his  might,  to 
'  of  diabolizt  nuhllc  life, 

P    X.  A.  Krr.,  i  XXVU.ua. 


(dl'a-ka- 

[NL„"<  Gr. 
+  (toob/iaoV, 


m.  Striped  Cikuii 
IMS  i  /Xl«"  f 
Mi,  sad  »,  P.  sWsV 

.Wi.  ..    .tursl  ««e  . 


diacatholicon 

thol'i-kon),  n. 
did,  through, 

>e  ratart/tcoii.]  A  kind  of  purgtv- 
e  formerly  in  use,  compounded  of 
many  substances:  so  called  from  its  supposed 
general  usefulness. 

diacaustic  (dl-a-kis'tik).  a.  and  «.  [<  Gr.  &&. 
through,  +  E.  caustic,  in  math,  seni..]  L  a. 
In  mats.,  belonging  to  a  species  of  caustic 
curves  formed  by  refraction,  if  rays  vm,  laming 
from  a  luminous  point  P,  be  refracted  by  the  curve  Amli, 
s..  Uiat  the  situs  of  Incidence  arc  to  the  lines  ot  rcfrat  liou 


diacid(dl-as'id),a.  [<  +  acid.]  Capable  of 
saturating  two  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid: 
applied  to  certain  hydroxids  and  basic  oxids. 

diaclasis  (dl-a-kla'sis),  it.  Hcfraction. 

diacodium  <<U-a-k6'di-um),  a.  [NL,  <  L.  dia- 
eadton,  a  sort  of"  medicine  prepared  from  poppy- 
juice,  <  Gr. »t»)fiwr,  from  poppy-heads:  ■'■'i, 
through ;  suiV  ia,  the  head.  > -p.  of  a  |ilaut,  a  ]s>p- 
JBJ  hotd  J    In  wn/.,  a  syrup  made  of  [Hippies. 

diaccelia  (di-i^-se'li-fi),  «.  [<  Gr.  An,  through, 
between,  +  im/Ja,*  hollow,  <  »ui?or, hollow.]  In 
anal.,  the  thinl  or  middle)  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

diaconal  (di-ak'»-nal),  «.  [<  ML.  </iVic««.ir»».  < 
LL.  dmconus,  a  deacon :  see  dennm.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  deacon;  of  the  nature  of  a  deacon's 
duties:  BS,the<ii«o>s«/offlee; 
t  rations. 

diaconatei  (<Ii-nk'<;>-nat),  a.  [<  LL. . 
adeaoon,  +  -ufd.]  Superintended  or  I 
by  deacons,  [Hare.] 

There  ahould  be  a  common  treasury  for  this  one  great 
di  i -niW*  churclL  (fVnfinn,  Works,  IV.  Iv.  1W1. 

diaconate-  (di-ak'9-niit),  n.  [=  F.  diaconat  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  diaconato,  <  LL.  dsaeofuifsw,  the 
offloe  of  a  deacon,  <  diactmus,  a  deacon :  seo 
deacon.]  1.  The  ofneo  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 
—  2.  A  body  of  deacons. 

diaconica  ( •li-a-kon'i-ka),  n.  pi.  [< Gr.  rWaoi.to, 
neut.  pi.  of  iiaxavur*; ,  (  Aitinnvoc,  a  deacon :  see 
deacon.]  In  the  Gr.  ('A.,  tho  suffrages  at  the 
beginning  of  the  liturgy ;  tho  deacon's  litany. 
Also  called  irenica  and  synaptr.  See  irenica 
and  cctcnc. 

dlaconicon,  diaconicnm  (dl-a-kon'i-kon, 

-kura),  n. ;  pi.  ((mcoHirrt  (-kfi).  [^ Gr.  Stnuwtsev, 
neut.  of  AoJcrn'Mof,  <  dmsoioc,  a  deacon :  see  dVo- 
conica.]  In  Greek  churches,  a  room,  usually 
on  the  south  side  of  tho  bema  or  sanctuary, 
answering  to  tho  prothesia  on  the  north  side. 
It  communicates  by  a  door  with  the  bema,  and  generally 

1  It  Is  placed  In  a 
r  be  two.    It  la 


fHscavitlc  Cuts. 
AS.  re/rscrtrir  rvirre ;  P.  n».1UiM ;  fmV,  VmTX  isys  tvfascietl  si  m. 
CVVil.  Oj«  eli«S-v  ot  *U  feu<  h  tmr*.  Is  the  .hsrsnsOr- 

ln  a  given  ratio,  the  curve  f'DDH,  which  touches  all  the 
refracteil  rays,  is  csJIimI  the  d loeousfie  cures,  or  osusfie  by 
rx/rattitm.   Brands  and  Cor.   See  eususfse,  ru,  8. 

The  principle,  being  once  established,  was  applied  b» 
strm  sphiTUT  refnsctlons,  optical  Instrnmenta,  diacaustie 


carves  (that  li 

refraction),  and  to  various  other  cases. 


tile  curves  of  Intense  light  produced  by 

st 


..  ,  when  I  was  a  l«oy,  that  diaAr* 
a— I  mean,  that  gave  me  a  distinct 
gp|H-chenskw  o<  a  formidable  bodily  shape  wbkh  prowled 
round  the  nctghhorhc**!  where  I  was  lsjrn  and  iirr-l. 

O.  r.  /fitfnsss,  ltufeaaof,  p.  2S.'. 

diabology  Cdi-a-bol'6-ji),  n.  [A  contr.  of  'dia- 
luifohay,  <  Gr.  rSin.to'/.™;,  the  devil,  + 


>i)«v,  speak:  see  -ology.]   The  doctrine  ol 
devil;  diabolical  lore  :  as,  the  diaMitin  of  Mil- 
ton's "  Paradise  Lost."    [  Hare.  J 

Remember  the  theology  anil  the  dtofofemf  of  the  tune. 

0.  wT.  Utimtt,  Med.  Kaaaya,  p.  3&1 

diabolna  (a-ab>lus),  ».  [IsL.,  <  Gr.  didftrior, 
aa  accuser,  adversary,  the  devil:  see 


raSfSMl 

II.  n.  [In  math,  sense,  from  the  adj.  diacnus- 
tie,  above ;  in  mod,  sense,  of  same  formation, 
with  reference  to  onusfic  In  its  literal  sense.] 
If.  In  taw/.,  a  double-convex  lens,  employed  to 
cauterize  a  part. — 2.  A  diacaustic  curve.  Seo  I. 
diacetin  (dl-a-se'tln),  n.    [<  di-*  +  acet-ie  + 
-in-.  ]    A  liquid  having  a  biting  taste,  formed 
by  the  combination  of  two  acetic-acid  radicals 
with  the  trivaleitt  alcohol  glycerol  or  glycerin. 
Also  called  aectidin. 
diacheniam  (di-a-ke'ni-nm),  n. ;  pi.  dtachenia 
(-ft).    [NL.,  <  d«-'J  +  achenium:  see  achenc.] 
In  bat.,  same  as  crernocarp :  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  doubled  achenc. 
diachorial  (dl-«-k6'ri-Bl),  a.  rirreg.  <  Gr.  Aa  vi*- 
ptiv,  go  through,  <  doi,  through,  +  X"P"vt  make 
room,  go.]    Passitig  through, 
diachylon,  diachylum  (di-ak'i-lon,  -lum),  n. ; 
ph  dincAyfa  (-IB)-    [NL.,  <  Gr.  Aiaxv'*K,  very 
juicy,  <  drd,  through,  +  ^1  /of,  juice :  see  rAyfc.*] 
In  Mfll  (a)  Formerly,  an  emollient  plaster 
composed  of  the  juices  of  herbs. 
The  common  plaister  called  rfiuMiif.wi. 

"    fioyfc.  Works,  I  7. 
ne  tbonght  It  better,  as  lietter  It  was,  to  assuage  hU 


dignitv  with  half  a  yard  sunare  of  balmy  dlplo. 
raatick  diathulon.  Burks,  A  Regicide  Pence. 

(6)  Now,  another  name  for  lead-plaster, 
diachyma  (di-ak'l-ma),  «.    [NT^.,  <  Or.  <ha, 
through,  +  \i  oa,  liquid,  juice :  see  osyntct.]  In 
oof.,  the  parenchyma  or  green  cellular  matter  of 
leaves :  a  term  proposed  by  Link,  but  not  in  use. 


has  an  outside  door  besides, 
ditf  rrent  part  of  the  church ;  or  I 
used  to  contain  vestments,  aacrei 
corresnonds  to  the  sacristy  of  a  Wei 
names  for  it  are  nvrrafen'um  and  Ktmophylacimm,  The 
dlaconicon  and  pruihrals  are  found  In  early  tilde*  com- 
prehended under  the  common  aaino  of  ;«is«oji*eeiB.  Bee 
cut  under  temo. 

On  the  opposite  aide  of  the  bema  was  the  dfocenicen  or 
sacristy.  J.  M.  XtaU,  Eastern  church,  t.  ISI. 

diacope  (di-ak'o-po),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  Answer),  a 
gash,  cleft  (MGr."NGr.  interruption,  cessation), 
?  AiaioxTtrv,  cut  in  two,  <  Ati,  asundor,  +  attirTriv. 
cat.]  1.  In  gram.,  same  as  tmesis. — 2.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  A  genus  of  percoid  fishes  having  the 
operculum  notched  and  tirberculato.  There  are 
aeveral  large  and  beanttful  species  In  the  Indian  aeaa,  aomo 
of  them  upward  of  s  feet  long,  fuetcr,  lsif. 
8.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects.  Jlubnrr,  1*1(1. — 4.  In  surg.,  s>  deep 
wound,  particularly  of  the  skull  and  its  integ- 
uments; an  incision,  a  fissure,  or  n  longitudinal 
fracture.  [Rare.] 

dlacoustic  (dl-a-kfis'tik  or  -ljons'tik),  a.  [<Gr. 
oio,  through,  Hr  uWt&nBtC,  K  asoittv,  hear:  see 
acoustic]  Pertaining  to  the  science  or  doctrine 
of  refracted  sounds.  Also  diapbonic,  diapkoui- 
cal. 

di  acoustics  (di-a-kos'tiks  or  -kous'tiks),  n.  [PI. 
of  diacoustic :  see  4c*.]  Tito  science  or  doc- 
trine of  refracted  sounds;  the  consideration  of 
the  properties  of  sound  refracted  by  passing 
through  media  of  diff  ercnt  density.  Also  called 
diaphanics. 

diacranterian  (dl,a-*™n-»*'rl-»ii).  [<  Ot. 
iii,  through,  apart,  +  «,*jvTr#»e,  the  wisdom- 
teeth,  so  called  as  completing  the  set,  lit.  com- 
pleters, <  Kftaivtn;  accomplish,  complete.]  Hav- 
ing teeth  in  rows  so  (Mini  ted  by  an  interval:  ap- 
plied to  the  dentition  of  serpents  in  which  the 
posterior  teeth  are  separated  by  a  considerable 
interval  from  tho  anterior:  opposed  to  jty«. 
crrtaferian.    Alw  dicrnnterian. 

diacrisiogTaphy  (di-a-kris-i-og'ra-fG, ».  [<  Or. 
fitbspwtC,  separation  (secretion)  ((,  huspntw, 
separate:  see  diacritic)  +  -i/w6m,  <  )/Miclere, 
write.]  A  description  of  the  organs  of  secre- 
tion. DttiiglisoH. 

diacritic  (di-s-krit'ik),  a.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  imspi- 
napf, able  to  distinguish,  Bi-parative,  iJuupimv, 
distinguish,  separate,  <  Aiii,  between,  +  «/>rme, 
separate,  distinguish  :  see  critic.  Ct.  discern, 
discrict,  which  are  of  similar  formation.]  L  *'. 
Serving  to  distinguish:  same  as  diacritical 
(which  is  the  more  common  form). 

IX  *».  A  diacritical  mark  (which  see,  under 
ritrtcTitprvi/). 

li  j tical  (dl-a-krit'i-kal),  a.    Serving  to  di?.- 
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diacritical 

diacritical  mark,  point,  or  sign.-  Diacritic*]  cur- 
rent, In  *UtU,  a  magnetic  current  which  will  produce  In 
an  trun  cofll  diacritical  magnetisation,  or  a  magnetization 
equal  to  one  half  saturation.—  Diacritical  mark,  point, 
Of  gljrn,  a  dot,  line,  or  other  mark  added  or  put  adjacent 
t"  aletter  or  sign  In  order  to  distinguish  It  front  another 
of  similar  form,  or  to  give  It  a  different  phonetic  value, 
or  to  Indicate  aome  particular  accent,  tone,  atreaa,  or  em- 
phasis, m  In  acbeniea  for  the  transliteration  of  foreign 
languages  Into  Homan  let  ten,  or  fur  Indicating  the  exact 
pronunciation  of  words,  aa  in  the  scheme  of  marking  pro- 
nunciation used  In  this  dictionary.  Thus,  the  marks  at- 
tached to  a  In  the  forms  a,  a,  a.  are  diacritical  marki.  or 
diacritic  So  in  the  angular  Oc-nnan  running  hsnd  Die 
letter  ■  (u)  Is  written  thus,  tf,  to  distinguish  It  from  a(n) ; 
and  the  dot  over  the  f.  formerly  used  also  over  y,  lias  a 
like  office.  Diacritical  marks  and  points  are  regularly 
used  aa  a  part  of  the  alnhalwtlcal  systems  of  many  Ian- 
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;     ,  (cU's-dem),  t\  f._  [<  ME.  d»«»>fa>c»,  in 
To  adorn  with  or  as  if 


1.  A  genus  of  Cnuta- 


"f."  in  the  Icelsndlck  alphabet,  "v"  la 
only  by  a  dimriiirat  ywt'nf. 

Jvhnum,  araiumar  of  the  English  Tongue 

diact  (dl'akt),  a.  A  contracted  form  of  dinctine. 
diactlnal  (di-nk'ti-ual),  a.  [<  diactine  +  -af.] 
Same  its  diactine. 
diactine  (di-ak'tin),  a.  [<  (Jr.  A-,  two-,  +  uirm; 
(osrn'-),  a  ray.J  Having  two  rays ;  sharp-point- 
ed  at  each  end,  as  a  sponge-spieule  of  the  mo~ 
naxon,  hirudin  te.  or  rhabdus  t  vpe.  W.  J.  Solla/t. 
diactinic  (di-ak-tin'ik),  a.    [<  Or.  Ad,  through, 


of  the  family  Diade- 


+  i«Tif  (am*-),  a  ray :  see  acfinio.J  ^Capable 


or  ell 


I  rays  of 


of 

the  gun. 

diadolph  (di'a-dclf),  n.    [<  NL.  *« 
see  diaiUiphou#.~\    In  hot.,  a  plant  the 
of  which  are  united  into  two  bundles  or  sets 
by  their  filaments. 

DladelphU  <dI-a-del'fi-§),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  mdi- 
adeluhtu  .-  see  diadclphous.]  The  name  riven 
by  Lintuous  to  his  seventeenth  class  of  plants. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  leguminous  genera. 

diadelphian  (di-a-del'n-an),  a.  [<  NL.  UuuteU 
phia,  q.  v.]    Same  as  diadelphota. 

diadelphic  (dl-a-del'flk),  a.  [Ah  diadelph-ou* 
+  -ie.  I    Being  one  of  a  group  of  two. 

diadelpbite  (di^el'ml  n.  [<  Or.  A-,  two-, 
+  ddt^of,  brother,  +  -if«a.]  A  manganese  ar- 
seniate  occurring  in  red rhombohedral  crystals 
at  Nordmark  in  Sweden.  The  name  has  reference  to 
its  close  relation  to  synadelphltc  and  other  similar  min- 
erals from  tile  same  locality.    Alio  called  hrmaloliu. 

diadelphoua  (dl-a-del'fus),  a.  [<  NL.  'dia- 
<  Or.  A-,  two-,  T  aitXiic,  brother.] 
In  bot.,  having  stamens 
united  in  two  sets  by  their 
filaments,  the  sets  being 
eoual  or  uneuual ;  group- 
,;<j~  ea  together  in  two  sets: 
•*sW'«  "•"«•*■  BJij  dtadclphous  stamens. 
In  papilionaceous  flowers,  out  of  ten  stamens 
nine  are  often  united,  whilo  ouo  (the  posterior 
one)  is  free.    Also  diadclphian. 

LDan, 
.  F.  diarlt  mc  = 
Bp.  Pg.  It.  dia-  . 
dema,  <  I.,  dia- 
dema,  <  tir.  Ari- 
<U,na,  a  band  or 
fillet,  <  Aoottrr, 
bind  round,  < 
Ad,  througli.  + 
Aii>,  bind,  tie.] 
1.  Anciently,  a 

head-band  or  fillet  worn  by  kings  as  a  badge 
of  royalty.  It  »*»  made  of  ullk.-lliten,  or  wool,  and 
encircled  the  temple*  and  forehead,  the  ends  being  tied 
behind,  so  as  to  fall  on  Hie  neck.  It  wsa  originally  white 
and  |>laln.  but  »a»  later  embroidered  with  gold  or  act  wit' 
pearl*  or  precious  «b  ,ncs 
richness  until  It  was  de 


1  little  liy  little  Increased  in 
I  into  the  modern  crown. 


TV  hair.  Instead  of  being  arranired  In  spiral  curia  over 
the  brow  and  temple.,  1.  twlued  a.  if  round  a  concealed 
A.  S.  Murrav,  Greek  Sculpture,  L  10a. 


2.  Anything  worn  on  the  head  at  i 
"  )  of  royalty;  a  crown. 


Golden  In  show,  ia  but  a  wreath  of  thorns ; 

bring*  danger*,  troubles,  cares,  and  alrepleaa  nights 

To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diooVm. 

Milton,  V.  K.,  iL  t«L 
Moot  Blanc  la  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  croan'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 
With  n  rfoioVrw  of  snow.       jfpron,  Manfred,  1. 1. 

8.  Figuratively,  supreme  power ;  sovereignty. 

What  more  call  I  e»|ieet  while  David  Uvea? 
All  but  his  kingly  tfut4em  he  gives. 

/>rv»l>>i,  Aba.  and  Aehlt- 

4.  In  her.,  one  of  the  arches  which  rise  from 
the  rim  or  circle  of  a  crown,  and  support  the 
mound  or  globe  at  the  top.— 8.  In  coot.,  a 
monkey, 


pp.  used  as  adj.,  after  L. 
Ml  from  the  noun.] 
with  a  diadem ;  crown. 

And  Dauld  anal  be  diademyd,  and  daunten  alio  oure 
Pirn  Plavman  (C%  It.  444. 

>-d  with  rays  divine, 
uethat  breaks  from  Virtues  shrine. 
Pop*,  Kpil.  to  Satires,  IL  ass. 

Diadema  (dl-a-dfi'ml),  n.   [NL.,  <  L.  diadema, 

a  diadem :  see  diadem.] 

era,  Schumacher,  1817. 

—2.  The  typical  genus 

of  sea-urchins  of  the 

family    1 Hadematidtr. 

D.  mrxieama  and  D. 

Krtoxum  are  examples. 

J.  E.  Grau,  1825.— 3. 

A  genus  or  nvmphalid 

butterflies,  fioudural, 

1832.— 4.  A  genus  of 

MWmffiV  J'eate,  1868. 
diadematidi  dl-a-dem'- 

n-tid),  n.   A  sea-urehii 

matida. 

Diadematida  (dl'a-de-mat'i^e),  n.jd.  [NL., 
<  Dwdemti(t-)  +  -taVr.]  A  family  of  desinos- 
tichous  or  regular  aea-arcbing,  order  Kndocg- 
eliea,  represented  by  the  genus  IHatlema,  hav- 
ing a  thin  test,  very  long,  hollow,  fragile  VMS 
ticillate  spines,  crenulate  perforate  tubercles, 
and  notched  peristome. 

diademed  <dT a-demd),  p.  a.  [<  diadem  +  -e<P.l 
In  her.,  surrounded  or  r/nrmounted  by  a  circle, 
like  a  halo  or  glory:  applied  to  the  eagle  of 
the  Iloly  Roman  Empire,  the  two  heads  of 
which  were  anciently  diademed  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  similar  bearings  of  other  princes, 
which  were  aimply  crowned. 

diadem-spider  (dTjt-dem-spf'der),  ».  A  name 
of  Ept  ira  diadema,  the  common  garden-spider: 
so  called  from  its  markings.  See  cut  under 
crosttsinder. 

diadexls  (dl-a-dck'sis),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  AdVrfrc, 
a  taking  from,  succession,  relief,  <  iiaitxrtmu, 
take  from,  succeed  to,  <  dm,  through,  +  dV^forJat, 
take,  receive.]  In  pathol.,  a  transformation  of 
a  disease  into  another,  differing  from  the  for- 
mer in  both  its  nature  and  its  seat.  Ihinnluum. 

Diadochi  (dl-sd'o-ki),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  dr.  iii- 
do  rot,  pi.  of  diu'ibjoc,  a  successor,  prop.  adj.. 
succeeding,  <  diaiW,rrof*u,  succeed  to,  receive 
from  another:  see  diadexis.]  Tim  Macedonian 
generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  after  his 
death  in  323  n.  c,  divided  his  empire. 

Since  the  time  of  Alexander  many  Jews  have  been  led 
to  aettlc  beyond  Palestine^  either  with  commercial  object* 
or  attracted  by  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  ifHtdncAi 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  they  founded. 

Kiieyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  VdO. 

Diadochian  (di-a-do'ki-an),  a.  [<  IHadorhi  + 
-ian.)    Relating"  to  the  iHadochi. 

lous  remains  belonging 
sand  lavUh  Ihadnchian 

J.T.  Clarkt,  Rep.  of  Assos  E«iwdltlon.  1881,  p.  40. 
diadOChite  (dl-ad'o-kit),  n.  [<  Or.  <J(u<V,.tor,  « 
successor  (w>e  Diadochi)  (in  allusion  to  its  re- 
lation to  the  arseniate  pitticite  or  iron  sinter),  + 
-if'  -.]  A  hydrous  iron  phosphate  with  iron  sul- 
lhate  occurring  in  stalactitic  fonng  of  a  yel- 
owish-brown  color  and  resinous  luster. 
Diadophis  (dl-ad'o-fls),  «.  [NL.  (Baird  and 
l  lirard,  1hT>3),  <  Or.  Aa<!(n«a),  a  band  or  fillet,  + 
od<r,asnak<'.]  A  genusof  f  '«(«?»-«<«•,  having  the 
head  distinct,  the  body  slender  with  smooth 
scales,  the  postabdominal  scutella  bifid,  the  sub- 
candals  all  divided,  the  cephalic  plates  normal, 
with  a  well-developed  loral,  2  postorbitals,  2 
anteorhitals,  and  2  nasals,  between  which  lat- 
ter is  the  nostril.  The  heat-known  species  U  D.  tunc- 
ttttu*.  the  ring-necked  snake,  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
Coiled  fttatea.  a  very  common  and  pretty  snake,  qnite 
barmlcM,  of  small  aire,  and  dark  green  color  al«we  and 
yellowbdi  below,  with  a 
There  are  several  others. 

diadromt  (di'a-drom),  n.  [<  Gr.  AtaApopi*  <W- 
ipopor,  a  running  through.  <  AiaApauth;  run 
through,  <  dm,  through,  +  flpautiv,  run,  second 
aor.  associated  with  r/Vrnr,  run.]  1.  A  course 
or  passing. — 2.  A  vibration ;  the  time  in  which 
the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  is  performed. 

A  phlloau|thical  foot  [U|  one  third  of  u  lieuduluni,  whose 
tfiVuJrmnv.  in  tile  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees,  I 
to  oik'  second  of  time,  or  a  sixtieth  of  a  minute. 

diaeresis,       See  diercMt. 
dlseretic,  (I.    See  dierctic. 
diageotropic  (tU-a-je-o-trop'ik),  a.    [<  Gr.  r)id, 
through,  across,  '+  ff,  the  earth,  + 


diagonal 

turning  (<  Tptiruv,  torn),  +  -sc.]    In  bot.,  | 
ing  horiconUlly  or  transversely  to  I" 
of  graWtation. 

diageotropiam  (di'a-je-ot  'ro-pizm),  a.  [Aadaa- 
geotrop-ic  +  -t>s».]~  lit  bot',  transverse  geotro- 
pism;  a  turning  in  a  direction  at  right  angles, 
to  that  of  gravitation.  Dnrvm. 

diaglynh  (di'a-glif).  n.  [<  Gr.  iliiifiwu,  carve 
through,  carve  in  intaglio.  <  Aa,  through.  + 
yXi^etv,  earvo:  see  gtjfph.]  A  sculptured  or 
engraved  production  in  which  the  figures  are 
sunk  below  the  general  surface :  an  intaglio. 

diaglyphic  (di-a-glif 'ik),  a.  [<  dtaglypk  +  -*-.] 
Pertaining  to  sculpture,  engraving,  ete.,  in 
which  the  design  is  sunk  into  the  general  sur- 
face. 

diagnose  (di-ag-nfts').  »•  «■!  pret.  and  pp.  di- 
agnated,  ppr.  diagnosing.  [<  duiqnw-tt  ]  In 
pathol.,  soot.,  and  bot.,  to  determine  the  diag- 
nosis of ;  ascertain,  as  a  disease,  from  its  symp- 
toms; distinguish ;  discriminate :  diagnosticate. 

diagnosis  (dl-ag-no'sis),  n. ;  pi.  diagnose*  (-ser). 
[=  F.  diagnose  --:  Sp.  Pg.  diagnoxi*  =  It,  rfi- 
agnoni,  <  NL.  diagnosis,  <  Or.  dtayvuatc,  a  distin- 
guishing, <  AtaytyviiaKttv,  distinguish,  discern,  < 
ota,  between,  +  ytivitemv  (>/  *>»u),  know,  —  E. 
lenou-i,  q.  v.  Cf.  gno»i$,  gnostic,  ete.l  Scien- 
tific discrimination  of  any  kind ;  a  short  dis- 
tinctive description,  as  of  a  plant,  specifically  - 
(o)  In  pnthot.,  the  recognition  of  a  disease  from  Its  symp- 
toms ;  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  a  diseased  csee 
ditiun.  O)  In  roof,  and  dot.,  a  specific  charactertzati'« . 
a  brief,  precise,  correct,  and  exclusively  pertinent  defini- 
tion. In  tbia  eenao  diagnosis  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
rfesaitsoA  .*  both  differ  from  dtsrript ion  In*  omitting  if  ' 
or  non-estetillal  particulars ;  but  definition  l 


(M^iuta  r<|itally  applicable  to  some  other  object,  the  par 
ticular  combinatliHi  of  points  given  malclug  It  a  diapnosu. 
—Differential  diagnosis,  die  distinction  between  two 
niore  or  lea*  similar  diseases  or  object*  of  natural  history, 

diagnost  (dl'ag-nost),  n.  [<  diagnott-ic.]  One 
who  diagnoses. 

diagnostic  (dl-ag-nos'tik).  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  dta- 
gnostique  —  Sp.  diagnostics  =  Pg.  It.  diagna*- 
tieo,  <  Gr.  StaymariKOc,  able  to  distinguish,  < 
itayvatttr,  a  distinguishing :  see  diagnosis,']  I_ 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diagnosis;  determining 
a  diagnosis;  indicating  the  nature;  constitut- 
ing a  ground  of  discrimination. 

The  great  diatrntMic  point  between  amnesic  and  ataxi: 
sphasla  is.  that  In  the  former  the  patient  can  always  ar 
ticulate  tbn  forgotten  word  when  It  Is  snggewted  to  him . 
In  the  latter,  no  |immptlng  or  assistance  can  enable  ban 
to  enunciate  the  proper  sound.         A'acye.  Brit.,  II.  171. 

II.  b.  1.  In  pathol.,  a  symptom  of  value  in 
diagnosis.  Diagnostics  are  of  two  kinds:  the  <sd>sa«. 
»r  such  a*  are  common  lo  several  diseases  ;  and  the  rr» 
rial  or  jwrMennomo,,*,  which  distinguish  a  certain  dis- 
ease from  all  others. 

2.  In  .*oo7.  and  bot.,  a  term  or  phrase  which 
constitutes  a  diagnosis ;  a  definition  or  charac- 
terization. 

diagnosticate  (dl-ag-nos'ti-kit),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  diagnosttcahtl,  ppr.  diagnosticating.  [<  ols- 
agnostic  +  -aft'"-.]  To  make  or  give  a  diagnosis 
of;  discriminate  or  characterise,  as  one  species 
or  disease  from  another;  diagnose. 

Woman  as  well  as  man  can  sell  good*, 
make  statues,  resolve  nebulie.  discover  e 
tMtimi'  illaeafe*.  c, 


d^c^W]<^OtTskine^  **" 


rporroc,  a 


forth  an  Immediate  effort 
at  repair  is  a  diagnosticum  and  a  doctor  on  a  minute  scale 
Jfinrf  in  Saiurr.  L  SI. 
diagnostics  (dl-agjios'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  rfso.;- 
Mo*f«;:  see  -<<•*.]  That  department  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  study  of  the  symptoms  as 
indicating  the  disease;  symptomatology. 

lint  Radcllife.  who.  with  coarse  manners  and  little  b»4 
learniiut.  had  raised  himself  to  the  first  practice  In  London 
chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  In  diaffn^stic*,  uttered  the  more 
alarming  word*  —  small-pox.     MacatUay,  Mist.  Eng..xx_ 

diagomet«r  (dl-a-gom'e-ter),  n.    [Irreg.  <  Or. 

Atayttv,  conduct  (v  Ad,  through,  +  iyttv.  lead). 
+  ph-por,  a  measure.]  A  kind  of  electroscope, 
consisting  of  a  dry  pile  and  a  magnetised  nee- 
dle for  an  indicator,  used  for  ascertaining  the 
conducting  power  of  different  bodies,   n  was  am 

employed  hy  l'oiuuienu  to  detect  adulterations  In  olive-oil. 
which  is  said  to  have  lea*  conducting  power  than  other 
Bird  oils 

diagonal  I  dt-ag'o-nal),  <i.  and  ».     [=  F.  Sp 

Pg.  diagonal  =  It.  diaaonale  =  D.  i' 
0.  Pan.  Sw.  diagonal,'!,,  di- 
agonalis,  <  diagonios,  <  Gr. 
rha}<i"-wr,  from  angle  to  an- 
gle, diagonal,  <  Aa,  through, 
across,  +  yuWa,  a  comer. 
:le.]    L  a.  1.  In  grnm.. 


Digitized  by  Google 


one  angle  to  another  not  adjacent,  within  any 
ftffure.— 8.  Being  in  an  obliauc  direction ;  lying 
obliquely. — 3.  Marked  by  oblique  linen:  aa,<ft- 
agtmnl  cloth.  Diagonal  ballowa,  in  rrtycn- building, 
a  bellow*  whose  two  MM  plared  ft  I  an  fttkgl*  to  ra«h 
oUkt  :  di*tln*tii*be»l  from  l\r*rum\t«U  follow*.  —  Diago- 
nal bond.  bvmti.  DtaronjU  brac«  <>r  diagonal 
tic  *ce  mnoU  bmc*  {ay  —  DiafonaJ  cloth,  ft  .will-M 
fabric  w»  made  that  the  tlLajrotial  ri.ltf*-*  arv  somewhat 
prominent  aiul  nuU(*al>l6.  Kapwially— («)  A  toft  ma- 
tcrial  umh\  as  a  ground  for  eail>n*l<1cry,  gpiiemlly  miblr 
vary  wide,  and  dyed  in  plain  A>U>n  without  pftltern, 
(ft)  A  material  for  mm'i  wear,  etprdally  for  coaU  an-1 
wmutroata.— Dtaffonal  couching.  *****  c*mckinff)t  h.— 
JMasonal  plane,  in  bo*.,  any  *»?rtl*raJ  pUne  til<w-<  tltix  a 
tlnwrr  which  U  not  an  naU-tr>p-.*ter\»T  plane  or  at  rlfthl 
nnglca  to  that  plane- Diagonal  point  of  a  ouadran- 
gl«,  oim)  of  the  three  polnta,  other  than  the  point*  of  the 
quadrangle,  where  the  tlx  How  Intenraoct.  —  Diagonal 
seal  a,  a  ruler  on  whlrh  la  drawn  a  •*?»  of  paralhThntw 
marked  off  Into  equal  dlvialona  hy  croafrllnoa,  oiw  of  the 
i  at  one  extremity  of  the  ruler  being  auhdlvlded 


■ 
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show  the  (arms  of  different  foodie*.  —  Con  tntst-dlagram, 
a  color -diagram  ,how  Ing  the  relations  of  contrast  between 
ei  l.m.     Dl*plar»mcnt-dlaxTaiD.    (a)  A  diagram  In 

which  the  relative  position*  ofpoint*  represent  In  msgr.l 
tude  and  direction  the  relative  dUpl*cctucnt*  of  psrtlclc*. 
Better  called  dirplaermsiit  -potirrrvn,  (6)  A  diagram  In 
which  the  dUplarcmrnU  of  particle*  an  rcnrnsenUd  In 
magnitude  and  direction  by  lines  drawn  from  points  *how- 
liu*  the  position*  nf  those  particles. —  Force-diagram,  a 
diagram  in  which  the  lines  of  action  of  forces  an*  repre- 
sented bjr  lines.  Frame-diagram,  a  diagram  of  a  frame 
in  which  the  positions  of  the  axes  of  the  joints  are  shown  by 
points,  while  the  rigid  or  elastic  connection*  are  shown  hy 
1 1  lies  between  the  points.  Such  n  diagram  of  the  crinlfernra- 
tion  of  the  frame  la,  in  graphical  statics,  united  with  a  dia- 
gram of  the  forces,  the  Utter  being  an  resolved  that  all 
the  components  pass  through  Joint*.  Hy  mean*  of  a  sec- 
ond diagram,  the  frame-diagram  is  then  completed  by  the 
Addition  of  the  resultant  diagram.  —  Funicular  diagram, 
a  diagram  in  which  ever)'  Joint  of  a  frame  It  represented 
by  a  funicular  polygon,  and  every  Muk  In  the  frame  by  a 
linn,  the  aide  of  a  funicular  i»dygim  or  polygons.  Also 
called  jrre*srfiaf?raTH,  -  Indicator-diagram,  flu- diagram 

fdfcagran 

Melaaaa  rep. 

resent  distance*  of  piston-travel  from  the  lieginning  of  the 


traced  by  the  steam-Indicator.  The  dUgnun 
having  rectangular  coordinate*  of  which  the  ah 
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f**tiHiil  Scale. 


by  parallel  line*  drawn  obliquely  at  eu.ll 
the  parallels.  Such  a  scale  facilitates 
fractions  of  the  unit  of  measurement 


at  equal  distances  sen 
Is)  lug  down  smsll 
.  Thus,  If,  la  Uk> 

figure,  the  distance  from  0  to  10  -one  Inch— li  divided 
into  10  equal  part*,  the  diagonal  which  ends  at  0  cuu  off 
upon  the  parallel  lines  rts.        etc   inch  respectively  ; 

pletc  quadrilateral,  or  the  three  diagonal  polnta  of  a 
quadrangle. 

II.  n.  1.  A  straight  lint'  drown  from  one 
angle  to  or  through  another,  not  adjacent,  in 
any  plane  or  solid  figure. —  2.  Any  oblique  lino. 
I  moved  ss  in  a  strange  diagonal, 
And  maybe  ncitberpleascd  myself  nor  them. 

Tennyson,  Princes*,  Conclusion. 

,lly — 3.  In  rhfait,  checkers,  etc;.,  a  line 
t  running  diagonally  across  the  board. 
1.— 4.  Same  as  diagonal  cloth,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States:  a  term  introduced 
about  1875 — Dexter  diagonal,  in  uutfA.,  a  diagonal 
fn«n  the  upper  left-hand  to  the  lower  right-hand  angle.— 
Principal  diagonal,  thatdisgonsVwhl'-h  passes  through 
the  angle  considered  ft*  the  ~ 


stroke  and  the  ordinate*  pressures  at  theae  distance*. 
The  area  of  the  diagram  measure*  Uie  total  work  per- 
formed by  the  piston  during  the  stroke.  This  work,  ex- 
pressed in  font  pMnds,  divided  by  Joule's  equivalent, 
■tree  the  hcat-oqulTalrnt  of  the  workpt-rfurmed,  in  Brit- 
ish thermal  mitt*.  (Seeimfitnlw)  These  diagrams  may 
be  obtained  fmm  nearly  all  kinds  of  heat-engine*.  Also 
called  (with  the  paper  on  which  It  Is  tnced^iftdicaUir-arrd. 
—  Metrical  diagram,  a  figure  drawn  to  scale  from  nu- 
merical data  for  the  purjio»e  of  ascertaining  the  values  of 
other  quantities  by  measurement.—  Newton's  diagram, 
a  diagram  in  which  the  |njIiiU  represent  colors,  weight* 
aitarlied  to  point*  represent  luminosities,  ami  oolllnesr 
points  represent  colors  which  can  be  produced  by  mixtures 
of  two  colon.— Reciprocal  diagrams,  two  diagrams 
such  that  to  every  point  of  concourse  of  lines  In  either  cor- 
responds a  closed  polygon  in  the  other.  —  Resultant  dia- 
gram.* line  upon  a  force-diagrsm  showing  the  direction 
and  position  of  the  resultant  of  lite  forces.—  Stereoscopic 
diagrams,  s  pair  of  dtagrsnia,  perspective  representations 
of  a  solid  dlagrajnutfUc  Agure.  Intended  to  be  optically 
combined  by  means  of  a  stermjecope.—  Bliss***  tllSji  sin 
Bains  wtfunirular  diagram.  Velodty-dlagram.  a  dia- 
gram denned  like  an  acceleratlou-illagram  by  substituting 
tWoru>  for  occWenrfHin.   (See  also  color-diagram.) 

diagram  (dTa-gratu),  r.  /.  [<  diagram,  m.]  To 
draw  or  put  Into  tbo  form  of  a  diagram ;  tnako 
a  diagram  of. 

-Mch  refuse  to  be  . 


■  nr*t.  See  oVfsVMuwn',  3. 
diagonal-built  (<H-ag'o-na]-bilt),  a.  Bnilt,  as  a 
boat,  in  such  a  way  that  the  outer  skin  Is  formed 
by  two  layers  nf  planking  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and  making:  an  angle  of  about.  45°  with  the 
keel,  in  opposite  directions, 
diagonally  (di-ag'9-nal-l),  ««V,  In  a  diagonal 
direction;  crosswise. 
The  n.  it  leaf  may  be  single ;  stitch  It  across  with  doubls 
r,  and  cross  those  stitches  with  others. 

/.  Waltnn,  t'uraplele  Angler,  L  &. 

dl^agonUlt  (dl-a^go'nUl ),  n.  [<  Or.  Ao-ytiw-or  + 
K.  ->il :  tee  diagonal.]  '  Diagonal;  diametrical: 
as,  "diagonial  contraries,"  Milton. 
diagram  (di'a-gram),  n.  [<  F.  diagratnme,  <  L. 
diagraming,  u  scalo,  the  gamut,  in  music,  <  Or. 
tt&ypaiiita(T-),  that  which  is  marked  out  bylines, 
a  figure,  a  written  list,  register,  decree,  the  ga- 
mut, or  a  scale,  in  music,  <  6tayp6*xn>,  mark  out 
by  lines,  draw,  describe,  <  oj<S,  across,  through, 
+  j-pdsu-iw,  write:  see  ornm*.  graphic.']  1,  In 
a  drawing  or  scheme  delineated  for  the 
)  of  demonstrating  the  properties  of  any 
iy_  observations  on  the  geometrical  rela- 
[  its  parts. 


dlagramically(<ll-a^ram'i-kal-i),iidr.  A 

cned  form  of  diagrammatical!),  [tare.] 

Ttte  folds  of  her  skirts  banging  oft/ifrransicsr/fp/ and  stiffly. 

I'Mladrtphia  Tiau;  April  1H,  is*:,. 

diagrammatic  fdl'yj-gra-mat'ik),  a.  K  Or.  as 
if  *&oyuaftirMrt*oc,  C  tt&ypaiunM,  a  diagram.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  of  the 
diagram;  ^presented  by 
consisting  of  a  diagram ; 
matic  and  abstract. 

Aristotle  undoubtedly  had  In  his  eye,  when  he  discrimi- 
nstes  the  syilogistic  terms,  B  certain  diaprammalic  con- 
trsst  of  the  ngures.  Sir  H*.  Hamilton. 

Diagrammatic  reasoning,  reasoning  which  proceeds 
by  Brst  constructing  s  diagram  or  other  visible  schema  by 
means  of  given  relations,  and  Uten  olwervlug  In  this  dla- 
gram  other  relations  not  made  use  of,  as  such.  In  con- 
structing the  diagram. 


dial 

diagrydiats  (dl-a-grid'i-at),  a  (< 
+  -ate1.]   A  strong  purgative  in  w 
mony  is  an  ingredient. 

diagrydlum  (ai-a-grid'i-ran),  n.  [NL.  ML., 
also  diagndium,  <  LL.  diagrydium,  <  Or.  fJwrypv- 
A<w,  the  juice  of  a  i>uxgat4ve  plant,  Conroft'u/iw 
tcammonia.]  An  old  commercial  name  for 
scammony. 

diagyioB  (dl-a.ji'i-os),  a.  [LL.  diagyiot  (Mar- 
tianus  Capella),  <  Gr.  iiayvtoc  (Aristides  (juinti- 
lianus)  for  iifmoc,  of  two  memliera,  <  St-,  two-, 
+  ywov,  limb,  member.]  In  ane.vro*.,  consist- 
ing of  two  members:  a  distinctive  epithet  of 
the  pteuu  or  peonic  foot  in  the  form  commonly 
known  as  the  <  'relic ._  Psjon  diacyloa,  the  ordinary 
rretlc.  a  psx-ulc  foot  of  two  ».  nu  la  or  divisions  (-*  -  1  -X 
ss  distinguished  from  the  rusvm  e;i*Ao/us  ( ^  j  —  I  — {  J! 
s  compound  fimt  of  d-mble  the  magnitude,  divided  Into 
four  parts.    See  e»»6atoj  and  sarois. 

diahellotropic  (di-a-he 'li^».trop'ik),  o.  [<  Or. 
Ad,  through,  across,  transversely,  +  E.  helio- 
tropie,  q.  v.]  In  bot.,  turning  transversely  to 
the  light,  aa  tbo  stem  or  other  organs  of  a 
plant;  pcrtaiuing  to  diaheliotropism. 

Mints  of  leaves  and  cotyledons  .  .  .  when 

""iMrwvn,  Move'metTin  Plants,  p.  sti. 

diaheliotropism  (dl-a-be-li-ot'ro-pizm).  n.  [< 
diahetiotro}>-ic  +  -irai.^  In  bat.,  the  tendency  of 
a  plant  or  of  the  organs  of  a  plant  to  assume  a 
more  or  less  transverse  position  to  the  light. 

As  all  leaves  and  cotyledon*  sre  continually  circumnu- 
Utlng,  there  can  hardly  lie  a  doubt  that  diakttiatnpim 
results  from  modified  circumnutstion. 

Darwin,  Movement  In  Plants,  p.  664. 

dial  (dl'al),  n.  [<  MK.  dial,  dyal,  a  dial,  <  ML. 
dialu,  daily  (cf.  rfiut  - ,  as  much  land  as  could 
be  plowed  in  a  day),  <  L.  'It'",  a  day:  see  tirify. 
From  L.  dies  come  also  diary,  diurnal,  Journal, 
Journey,  etc.;  cf.  die  ft.]  1.  An  instrument  for 
indicating  the  hour  of  the  day  by  means  of  a 
shadow  thrown  upon  a  graduated  surface.  For 
dials  with  a  style  or  gnomon,  see  Men-dial;  tor 
portable  dials/see  ring-dial,  poke-dial,  and  tola- 

Ressl  on  Utl*  dial,  how  the 
My  aliort  llv'il  winter  s  day. 


The  : 
UKHieni 


Emblem*,  111.  la 
iial,  snd  the  quick- 


The  sly  shadow  steal*  away  upon  tb 
est  eye  ran  discover  no  more  but  that  it  la  gone. 

(JlantHU. 

2.  The  face  of  a  clock  or  watch,  npon  which  the 
hours  and  minutes  are  marked,  and  over  which 
the  hands  move. 


strstTn  anXnifc?.?  v™. 

strstlon  in  the  uiatn<-mMlK  h* .  *if)  »im. 

otuim,  but  falling  lit  the  luvchaulck  open 


1  in  the  <fia- 
1  operation.  Dryden. 
2.  An  Illustrative  figure  giving  onlythe  out- 
lines or  a  general  scheme  (not  an  exact  repre- 
sentation) of  the  object;  a  figure  for  ascertain- 
log  or  exhibiting  certain  relations  between  ob- 
jects under  discussion  by  means  of  analogous 
relations  between  the  parts  of  the  figure. 

Dr.  Dslum,  In  his  Wement*  of  Chemistry, ,  ,  ,  published 
a  large  collection  of  didomias,  exhibiting  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  configuration  of  the  stoms  In  a  great 
number  of  the  most  common  coinhlnstlons  of  chemical 
element*.  »'*»«.«.  Hist,  ocletitlttc  Ideas,  ril  a 

A  diagram  Is  a  figure  drawn  In  such  a  manner  that  the 
geometrical  relaUotis  between  the  [uirtsof  the  figure  help 
us  to  understand  relsUons  between  other  oiijecrt*. 

CUrk  MannU,  Lncyc  lirtt,  VII.  141). 
8.  In  old  magic,  a  table  representing  all  the 
sounds  of  the  system ;  a  musical  scale.  -  Accel- 
eration diagram,  (a)  A  diagram  In  which  the  relative 
positions  of  points  represent  in  riuoxtittode  and  direction 
the  relative  accelerations  of  particles.  Also  called  acceiera- 
tion-polygon.  (M  A  diagram  In  which  the  accelerations  of 
article*  sre  repn-sented  In  magnitude  and  direction  by 
1  from  points  showing  the  positions  of  those  par 


j  (dl'a-gra-raat'i-kal-i), 
r  of  a  diagram;  by  means  of  a 
diagram  or  diagrams;  schematically, 

stilt)  (tH-a-gram'a-tiz),  v.  t;  pret. 
pp.  diagrammatized,  fpT!diagrammattang. 
f  <  Or.  it6ypafiua[r-),  a  diagram,  +  E.  -tee.  Cf.  Or. 
itaypauufyiv,  divide  by  lines,  play  at  draughts.] 
To  represent  by  a  diagram;  put  into  the  form 
of  a  diagram.    Also  spelled  diw/ramm/ifisc. 

It  can  he  tfui/rramiioirunxf  si  continuous  with  sll  the 
other  segments  of  the  subjective  stream.     Afind,  IX,  is. 

oiagr ammeter  (di-a-gram'e-ter),  a.  K  Or.  Ad- 
ypauua,  diagram,  +"  /tt  rpav,  a  measure  J  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  ordinate*  of  indi- 
cator-diagrams,  5  seconds  long,  and  Used  much 
after  the  maimer  of  a  parallel  rule.  E.  D. 
diagrapa  (dl'a-graf ),  n.  [<  Gr.  AojpdsViv,  mark 
out  by  lines:  see  diagram.]  1.  An  instrument 
by  which  persons  without  Knowledge  of  draw- 
ing or  perspective  can  reproduce  the  figures  of 
objects  before  their  eyes,  it  consist*  cf  a  carriage 
for  a  pencil  governed  1  y  a  system  of  cords  and  pul  ley**  work- 
ing at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  set  in  motion  by  tbo 
movement  of  s  pointer,  which  is  passed  hy  the  operator, 
who  ia  careful  to  keep  his  eye  at  a  fixed  pnlnt  of  view, 
around  the  apparent  outlinea  of  his  subject.  The  pencil 
describe*  on  the  paper  the  exact  n  tot  Ions  of  the  pointer, 
ami  thus  reproduces  the  desired  object. 
2.  A  combined  protractor  and  scale  used  in 
plotting.  E.  II.  Knight. 
diagraphic,  diagraphical  (di-a-graf'ik,  -i-kal), 
a.  [<  Or.  Aa}pd^<tv,  mark  out  by  lines:  see 
Hagraph  and  graphic.]  Descriptive.  Imp.  Diet 
diagraphica  (di-a- 


Wo  live  In  deed*,  not  years ;  In  tboaglits,  not  1 
In  feelings,  not  in  figure*  on  a  dial. 

J'.  J.  Ilailry,  Fsstos:  Scene,  A  Country  Town. 

Hence — 3f.  A  timepiece  of  any  kind  ;  a  clock 
or  watch.  In  the  first  extract  Wiakspere  may  hare 
meant  s  portable  dial  of  the  kind  described  below ;  but 
lu  the  second  a  wstch  of  some  kind  seems  to  be  clearly 
Indicated. 

And  then  ha  drew  a  dial  from  hi*  poke; 
And  looking  on  It  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
aAr  very  wisely.  "  It  U  ten  o'clock ; 

*~fr-        Thus  we  rosy  see,-  quoth  he,  "how  the  world  wags." 

ol  a  siut,,  At  ,„„  Lin,  u,  1L7. 


you  Like  it.  I 

at..  All  s  Well,  IL  6. 


Then  my  dial  goes  not  true. 

4.  Any  plate  or  face  on  which  a  pointer  or  an  in- 
dex moves,  marking  revolutions,  pressure,  etc, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  machinery  of 
which  it  forms  part :  as,  the  dial  of  a  steam- 
gage,  gas-meter,  or  telegraphic  instrument. — 

5.  In  teleg.  and  horol.,  an  insulated  stationary 
wheel  exhibiting  upon  its  face  letters,  numer- 
als, or  other  characters. — 6.  The  lettered  or 
numbered  face-plate  of  a  permutation-lock.— 
7f.  A  mariners'  compass.  [Hare.] 


particle*  *re  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  dtagraph  and  qraphic]  Descriptive.  Imp.  Diet,  east.- 

5cE££rx^                                                        ipiB°l'u*  o?S! 

the  relative  p.»itioiii  uf  thr .pari*  of  a  >Mtem  by  nssana  of  graphic :  see  -*ct.  ]    The  art  of  design  or  draw- 

th*  relstlv*  situation*  of  points,  but  doe.  not,  like  s  plan,  Ulg.  fixed 


W  are  not  to  Ceres  so  much  bound  for  1 
As  (xtgnlor  Klsulo)  to  thy  wiuy  triau. 
For  Brst  lnurnting  of  the  Ses-msns  Dinll. 

Syivatrr,  tr.  of  Du  1  tarts*  •  Weeks,  I.  a 

8.  In  mining,  a  compass  or  graduated  circle 
with  a  magnetic  needle,  arranged  for  under- 
ground surveying  where  great  accuracy  ia  not 
required.  [Eng.]  —  9.  A  lapidaries'  instrument 
for  holding  a  gem  while  It  is  being  cut.  It 
carries  the  dop  to  which  the  gem  is  directly 

fixed — Aalmuth  tttaL  .*r*  on'mswA  Catoptric  dial. 

See  catoptric. -Csntor  of  a  dial.  Kee  center!.— Cylin- 
drical dial,  a  dial  drawn  on  a  cylindrical  surface.—  De- 
clining dial,  s  disl  the  plane  of  which  Intersects  the 
horison  In  s  line  not  directed  to  a  cardinal  point ;  s  disl 
the  azimuth  of  whose  plane  is  neither  east,  west,  north, 
nor  south.  Also  called  <ttelinrr.—  Direct  dial,  s  dial 
the  axlmuth  of  whose  plane  is  east,  west,  north,  or  south. 
— East  dial,  a  direct  dial  which  la  exposed  toward  the 
east  —  Equatorial  dial  same  a*  syuinoriMtl  dial. - 
iial  whose  plan*  Is  perpendicular 
wn.avs  plane  ia 


wnii  a 
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uncle  at  the  aun  or  inoon  —  BorlionUi  dial  *  dial  the 
plane  of  which  la  boritontal.— Inclining  dial,  Inclined 
dial,  a  dial  Uie  plane  of  which  leans  forward  au  that  a 
plumb-line  dropped  from  the  ujvp*-r  part  vlll  fall  outside 

Uir  wall.— Meridian  line  on  a  dial  He*  ntm'duin  

Night  r  nocturnal  dial  a  dial  tor  showing  the  Ume  by 
means  at  Uie  moon's  shadow/,  a  rough  calculation  from 
the  inoou  »  age  being  need.— north  dial a  direct  dial  ex- 
posed to  the  north. —  Phosphorescent  dial  *  ''lal  made 
of  eiumeled  paper  or  thin  cardUiard,  and  covered  with 
varulah  or  a  solution  of  whita  wax  In  turpentine,  over  whleb 
It  dilated  pow.lerwl  sulphld  of  barium,  such  a  dial  la  In- 
tulnous  In  the  dark,  so  that  It  can  be  read  without  a  light- 
It  loses  ita  phoeplkorcacYiicc  after  a  time,  but  thla  may  be 
rvatorod  by  exposure  to  sunlight  or  to  the  dame  of  mag- 
m-slum-wlre. —  Polar  dial,  a  dial  tMC  plane  of  which  poaac* 
through  the  pole  of  the  boavefia,  24air  ta  a  dial  preaenta  tltc 
peculiarity  that  IU  center  la  at  Infinity.— Portable  dial 
a  dial  uaed  aa  a  pocket-tlmeplece.  If  auch  a  dinl  u  pro- 
vided with  a  magnetic  or  aolar  compass,  It  shows  the  time 
on  the  same  principle  aa  the  Axed  dial ;  but  If  then:  la  do 
auch  compass,  aa  when  auch  dials  were  in  common  use 
there  generally  waa  not,  Uie  time  la  only  roughly  abown 
by  the  altitude  of  the  sun.—  Primary  dial  a  dial  wbnae 
plane  la  parallel  or  perpendicular  either  to  the  plumb-line 

or  to  the  earth'a  axta  Quadrantal  dial  a  porta  Ida  dial 

In  the  shape  of  the  quadrant*  with  different  graduated 
rlrclee  to  be  used  In  dlHtrent  month*  of  the  year.  —  Ba- 
clining  dial  a  dial  whose  plane  la  not  vertical,  but  leona 
laarkward  ao  that  a  plumh-llne  can  be  let  fall  to  a  point 
on  the  tower  part  from  a  point  outside  the  body  on  which 
the  dial  la  drawn.— Reflecting  dial  a  dial  which  marks 
the  time  by  means  of  a  spotofitght  thrown  a  poll  it  from 
a  mirror,  —  Refracting  dial  A  dial  which  uses  refracted 
light  —  Secondary  dial  a  dial  not  primary.— South 
dial  a  direct  dial  Intended  to  lie  exposed  to  the  south.— 
Tldo-dlal  an  Instrument  for  showing  tlie  atate  of  the  tide. 
—  Universal  dial  a  dial  baring  an  adjustable  gnomon, 
for  use  in  all  latitudes.  -Vertical  dial,  a  dial  whose  phuie 
Is  vertical.—  West  dial  a  direct  dial  intended  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  weat, 
dial  (di'al),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
ppr.  dialing  or  dtalhna 
measure  with  or  as  if  w 
upon  or  as  if  upon  a  dial, 


1  pp.  dinted  or  dialled, 
f<  dial.  ».]    1.  To 
ritb  a  dial;  ' 


8.  In  miaW«<7,  to  survey  with  the  aid  of  the  dial 
or  miners'  compass,  aa  a  mine  or  underground 
working.  [Eng.] 
dial -bird  (di'al-taerd),  ».  [<  dial,  an  aceom.  E. 
form  of  ita*  native  name  dahil,  q.  v.,  +  bird1.} 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Copeickwi;  a  magpie-robin. 
Tlte  name  la  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  genua,  from  the 
native  name  of  Uie  beetkiiuwu  species,  the  dahil  or  dayal 
(CnjieieAu*  m«(.i™|  of  India.  There  are  several  species 
of  Asia,  the  East  Indiee,  and  Africa.  Tbo  dial  bird  of  tho 
Seychcllei  In  the  Indian  ocean,  C.  eeyckellamm,  la  pecu- 
liar to  the  ialanda  whence  II  takes  It*  apeclflc  name.  It 
is  about  aa  lance  as  a  blackbird,  black  In  color,  with  large 
white  wing-spot*.   See  cut  under  CWCcAiia. 

dialect  (di  VleM),  «.  [<  F.  dialecte  =  8P.  Pg. 
dialecto  =  It.  dialetto  =  Q.  dialect  =  t>.  Dan. 
8w.  ctfoictf.  <  L.  dtaleetat  or  dialectic,  <  Or. 
duUaxroc,  discourse,  discussion,  common  lan- 
guage or  talk,  speech,  way  of  talking,  language 
of  a  country,  esp.  the  dialect  of  a  particular 
district,  <  rtaWyrrypW,  discourse,  discus?,  argue, 
use  a  dialect  or  language,  act.  AtaXryttv,  dis- 
tinguish, choose  between,  <  Ad,  between,  + 
Atytiv,  choose,  speak.  Cf.  dialogue,  from  tho 
same  source.]  1.  Language ; 
of  speech;  manner  of  speaking 

0  sacred  Dialect !  In  thee  the  names 

of  W.n,  Towns,  Countries  register  their  fames 

In  brief  atwsdgrmrnx*. 

itylreeter,  tr.  of  Du  liartaa'a  Weeks,  1L,  Huh)  km. 

If  the  conferring  of  a  kindness  dad  not  bind  the  person 
upon  whom  It  was  conferred  to  the  returns  of  gratitude, 
why,  In  Uie  universal  dialect  of  the  world,  are  kindnesses 
still  called  obligations?  South. 

His  style  Is  a  dioferf  between  the  familiarity  of  talking 
and  writing,  and  bl»  letter  auch  aa  you  i-smxit  <liatiiicnl.li 
whether  print  or  manuscript       SUtU,  Taller,  No.  ITS. 

S.  One  of  a  number  of  related  modes  of  speech, 
regarded  as  descended  from  a  common  origi- 
nal ;  a  language  viewed  in  its  relation  to  other 
ngnagea  of  the  same  kindred ;  the  idiom  of  a 
istrict  or  class,  differing  from  that  of  other 
districts  or  classes.  Thus,  the  scotch  la  a  dialect  of 
English ;  English  la  a  dialect  of  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic 
group ;  Germanic  apeeeh  la  an  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
dialect  <>f  the  various  dialects  of  Greek  —  Attic,  lonle, 
lajrle,  Xnllr.  ami  ao  on  — the  Attic  finally  brranir  the 
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under  eo?amim.agvn.  1  to  3.  Idiom,  Diction,  etc.  (ace 
fanewwe),  tougue,  phraseology. 

dialectt(di'a-lHlrt),r.f.  l<dialeet,n.}  To  make 
dialectal. 

By  corruption  of  apeeeh  they  false  dialed  and  niiaae- 
aound  it,       A'aaae.  Lenten  »tulle  (11  art.  Misc.,  VL  166). 

dialectal  (dl-a-lek'tal),  a.  [<  dialect,  ».,  +  -a/.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  dialect ;  relating  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  dialect :  as,  'cauld'  is  a  dialectal 
(Scotch)  form  of  'cold';  the  dialectal  varieties) 
of  Italian. 

dialertaUyCdl^y-lek'tal-IXodc.  Indialoet;  as 
a  dialect. 


dialectic  (dl-a-lek'tik),  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  diaiec- 
tictu.  <  Qr.  oW.«ri«alc,  belonging  to  disputation, 
<  iiaXacToc,  discourse,  discussion,  disputation 
(the  sense  'belonging  to  a  dialect'  is  modern,  < 
dudec.t  +  -ie):  see  diatocf.l  J_  «.  1.  Relat- 
ing to  the  art  of  reasoning  about  probabilities; 
]>ertaiiUng  to  scholastic  disputat ion.  Kantian- 
sometimvs  use  the  word  in  tho  sense  of  per- 
taining to  false  argumentation. 

Master  of  Uie  diaUttirk  sciences,  ao  aide  to  (ruble  our 
reason,  assist  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  Ax  the  under. 
■  landing  In  possession  of  It. 

«ut,  Knowledge  of  Divine  Tldnga,  p.  SIT. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dialect  or  dialeeto; 
dialectal. 

Even  languages  of  ao  limited  area  as  the  Basque  In  the 
Pyrenees,  as  some  of  the  tongues  in  tlie  Caucasus,  have 
their  welimorked  dialectic  fuftua. 

H'Atrisrtr,  Life  and  GruwUt  uf  Lang.,  p.  17&. 

Practically  they  [English  and  Dutch}  have  become  two 
lanaraagea.  They  have  passed  the  stage  of  dialectic  differ- 
ence. They  are  far  practical  purposes  mutually  unintel- 
ligible. B.  A.  yneman,  Amer.  Lecta.,  p.  76, 

Also  dialectical, 
DUlecttC  MeUiOdlaU.   See  IfefAodW. 

IX  a.  [=  F.  (HabeMque  —  Hp.  diaUctiea  = 
Pg.  dialectica  =  It.  dialettica  =  G.  Dan.  8w. 

/  I.Hk,  <  Li.  dialectica,  <  Or.  itaXtKTtidj  (sc. 
r-'trr;).  t.ln.  dialeetie  art,  the  art  of  discussion, 
logical  debate,  also  the  logic  of  probabilities, 
fern,  of  daaXisTuuSr,  belonging  to  disputation: 
see  I.]  1.  Logic,  or  a  branch  of  logic,  specifi- 
cally, the  art  of  critical  examination  into  the 
trutn  of  an  opinion ;  inductive  logic  applied  to 
philosophy;  tho  logic  of  probable  reasoning; 
the  art  of  discussion  and  of  disputation ;  logio 
applied  to  rhetoric  and  refutation.  The  Invention 
of  the  art  of  dialectic  is  attributed  to  Zrno  the  Eleatlr, 
whose  argumcnta  avainat  moUun  ore  example*  of  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  Greek  word.  The  tamoua  dialectic  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  their  chief  Instrument  of  phltoaophl- 
col  Inquiry,  was  a  conversational  discussion  with  Induc- 
tive appeals  to  special  instances.  Dialectic  was  limited  by 
Aristotle  to  logic  a*-<onuuodaU-d  to  the  uses  of  the  rhetori- 
cian, appealing  only  to  general  lielicf,  but  not  to  flr»t  priri- 
clplca.  The  Stole*,  w  ho  probably  Introduced  the  term  l"jit, 
divided  tliat  art  Into  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  the  former  lie- 
Ing  Uie  art  of  continuous  discourse,  the  latter  that  of  dis- 
cussion with  an  interlocutor.  Cicero  and  other  latin  writ- 
influenced  by  Stole  doctrine,  understand  by  dialectic 
1 "  (are  ienc  diacremth  It  thus 


dialing 


The  flow  of  wit,  Uie  flash  of  repartee,  and  the  diaUnuml 
iroe  of  the  moat  famous  eondc  scene*  ia 
d  Ben  Joiison. 

at  H  .  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Ut_,  I  :  ■*  , 
I  know  very  well  that  you  like  to  amuse  yourself  with 
rtwfer/i'ciif  gymnaatic*,  hot  I  do  not  care  about  talking  Ice- 
talking  a  sake,  and  have  no  talent  for  badinage. 

Jfitorf,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  a. 
Intellectual  coursge  and  a  certain  dialectical  skill  are 
united  with  a  surprising  ignorance  of  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  uttiicked.  K.  DoieoVfa,  SheUey,  L  14 

2.  Same  as  dialectic,  2. 

Schultelia  supposes  Ulat  we  have  the  book  of  Job  aa  >l 
was  |Muied  at  first  wlUtuut  any  tranalatkwi>.  a*  at  thai 
time  the  Hebrew  and  Arablck  language  waa  tlte  same.  wiUi 
a  ainall  dialectical  variation  only 

Uodaet,  On  Job.  Preliminary  1 

l>r.  Johnson  waa  scarcely  at  all  aware  of  the 
cltyofanclentdaafeerieai  words,  and  t 
Uiero  any  place  In  hia  dictionary. 


norma. 

dialertically  (dl-a-lek'ti-kaH),  adr.  1.  Logi- 
cally. 

Tlleory  you  may  not  find  dialectieatly  sustained,  but  >'«<* 
are  aure  to  glean  facia  which  will  be  useful  to  your  ,  .ws 
generalisations.  Qvartcrlv  tier  ,  C2LXVL  Mi 


la  the  .  volution  of  being  a 
doifec/iciHy  if—I  but  practically  weak. 

II.  twIiVrawod,  Kew  Princeton  Bcv„  ni  S. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a  dialect;  in  regard  to  dia- 

leet, 

Two  onlna,  differing  diatecticaOf  in  their  liucriptioea. 
were  found  In  the  Tigris  in  1818,  and  are  now  In  Uie  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Sncyc.  Brit.,  Wll  aal. 

dialectician  i  H  >  l-k-tiah'an),  n.  [as  P.  dta- 
lecticicn;  as  dialectic  +  -iuaj'.]  One  skilled  in 
dialectic ;  a  logician ;  a  master  of  the  art  of 
discussion  and  disputation. 


er*,it 

"  the  art  of  discussing  well "  (, 

became  the  name  of  that  branch  of  Uie  trlvitun  of  the  Ro- 
man schools  which  we  call  logic,  and  retained  that  mean- 
ins  throughout  the  middle  age*.  Hence,  in  all  the  earlier 
English  literature  It  Is  the  synonym  of  logic,  differing 
from  I  hot  word  only  by  a  more  distinct  suggestion  of  the 
Wee  of  disputation.  Modern  logldana  liave  frequently 
restricted  It  to  the  doclriuesof  Uie  Topics  and  Sophistical 
KlenchL.  or  to  the  former  alone.  It  has  also  been  used  as 
a  aynouym  of  ryUomafic.  Kant  named  the  constructive 
part  of  Ida  Transcendental  Logic  tranm-cndcntal  anal)ltic. 
and  the  destructive  part  tnmocn*/ri»/aJ  dialectic,  tar 
the  sake  of  ttiba  phrase,  he  niakea  dialectic,  in  general  the 
theory  of  fallacies.  According  to  Hegel,  each  concept  In 
tli"  development  of  thought  by  a  primitive  necessity  de- 
>  eh  us  lUown  diametrical  opposite,  snd  to  Uiia  reaction 
<  <r  thought  againat  Itself,  regarded  not  a*  final  hat  ss 
subject  to  a  subsequent  reconcilement  in  a  higher  order 
of  thought,  he  gave  the  name  uf  daodeotur. 
There  hath  not  been,  to  my  understanding,  sufficiently 
lied  Uie  true  limits  and  use  of  reason  In 
a  a  kind  of  divine  dialectic 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  u.  864. 
Wo  termed  Dialectic  In  general  a  Ingle  of  appearance, 
ill  is  doe*  not  signify  a  doctrine  of  prolmMllty ;  for  probe- 
in  Inmimvient  ground*. 


Let  na  see  If  doctors  or  dialectician* 
Will  dare  to  dispute  my  definitions. 

LcmrfMow,  Golden 

dialocticism  (dl-a-lek'ti^izm), 
+  -**s».]    Dialectal  speech  or 
characteristics  or  nature  of  dialect ;  a 
word  or  expression. 

Dialectician,  phoaeUcism,  ellipsis,  and  so  forth. 

The  Academy,  Jan.  14,  isfifc,  p.  ST. 

dialectica  (dl-a-lek'tika),  a.    [PI.  of  dialectic: 

see  -i«».l    Hatne  kr  dialectic,  2. 
dialectologer  (dl'a-lek-tol'Wer),  n.    [<  chalec- 

fo/ojry  +  -<rl.l    One  versed  in  or  engaged  in 

the  study  of  dialectology. 

The  good  custom  ban  been  established  of  giving  tbesi 
Ipnpular  taleei  in  C 
this  w  ay  Uie  cunipl 
come  dialectijoam. 

thune.lbyJ.4.«.J 

IPhilul  8oc 

dlalectolOgical  (dl*4ek-to-loj'i-kal).  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  dialectology:  as,' a  diatcetologwil 
introduction. 

diale^logiat  (di'a-lek-tol'<>.jist),  n.  [<  dta- 
lectologjj  +  -t>f.J   A  dialectologer. 

The  diaUttalotrijit  most  be  fasUdsous  indeed  who  wools 
not  be  satisfied  with  this  extraordinary  mass  of  material 
where  he  can  only  study  both  form  and  phonetics  lor  si 


dialectoloay  (dl'a-lek-torfj-ji).  «.  [<  Gr.  Asi- 
Mxrot,  a  dialect,  •¥  -/oyui,  <  /uhr»',  speiavk:  see 
•ology.']  That  branch  of  philology  which  ex- 
amines the  nature  and  relations  of  dialects. 

The  paramount  Importance  of  dialeeJotocn/  tar  the  proper 
discrimination  and  claeatltcatinn  of  any  act  of  language- 
elements  la  now  generally  recognised,  and  constitute*  the 
most  striking  difference  between  the  leading  drift  of  laa- 
gusge-sUldy  to-day  and  ten  to  fifteen  years  nan, 

Jexr.  PUUl.  IV.  4*4. 


if  L.) 


common  dialect  of  all  cultivated  Greeks.    Every  literary     and' thraxgh^he  1^  ! m" " a^h I ! i » 'rteTt^ Vl 

language  ia  originally  one  of  a  la«ly  of  related  dialects,  to    not  therefore  deceitful.  Kant,  rr.  by  Melklejol 

which  favoring  clrcumatanoea  have  given  vogue  and  gen- 


era!  acceptance. 

The  Dane  waa  converted  ;  be  aank  Into  the  general  inasa 

of  Engllahmen  :  Ida  tongue  lx-canie  simply  one  of  the  local 
dialecte  of  Englisil.    K.  A.  freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  lii 

3.  The  idiom  of  a  locality  or  class,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  (renerally  accepted  literary 
fancying*',  or  speech  of  educated  people. — 4f. 
Dialectic ;  logic. 

Loglqtie.  "dbcrwlec  caalle<l  diauee  (for  thel  arc  both* 
one)  la  an  art  to  trie  llie  mme  from  the  cbaifr,  the  trueth 
In  .in  e»ery  falahud.   .Sir  T.  »-Ua,m,  Rule  of  Ki  oson  (ir,:,:)). 

folic  dialect.  Attic  dialect,  common  dialect,  Cre- 
ole dlilect.  etfc^ji^^Uie^acljevtlve^.  DO 


tin 


St  Paul, 
schools,  came  late  uy  uis  ct 
remained  a  Jew  to  the  lost 
It  remains  true  that  tlx 
i  and  give*  such  an  act 
1  limit*  otml 


bred  in  Uie  d 


lleetie  of  Uie  Orevk 
ivcraion  to  the  new  faith,  ami 
Mcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  BO. 
value  of  the  Dialectic  which 
>unt  of  ideal  good  aa  at  once 
ice  to  prio  tl  »l  auUMwIUea  1> 
U|»n  iu  nnilliiglnthcindlvMiulaacU-foruied 
morality. 

T.  II.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  |  SSS. 
2.  Skill  in  disputation.   Also  dialectic.*. 
dialectical  (di-a-lek'ti-kal),  a.   1 .  Hame  as  dia- 
lectic, L 

A  dialectical  syllr^taiu  Is  nothing  nwre  than  a  svllogism 
"- 1  opinion,  <- 


Jnser.  . 

dialectort  (dl'a-lek-t«r),  a.  [Irreg.  (a 
<  dialect.)  One  skilled  in  dialectics ;  i 
ticlan.   Imp.  Diet. 

dialer,  dialler  (dl'al-er),  i 
uses  a  dial.    See  dial,  8. 

dialing,  dialling  (dl'al-lng),  n.  [VerbtU  n.  of 
dial,  r.J  Thu  art  of  constructing  dials;  the 
science  which  explains  the  principle*  of  mea- 
suring time  by  the  sun-dial ;  gnomonies. 

Tills  hypothesis  may  be  tolerated  In  physics,  aa  H  la  net 
necessary  In  the  art  of  dialling  or  navigation  to  mcnuw 
(!,.,  Ii  i.  ,.,  or  .  urth'a  im  lion. 

Bp.  Berkeley.  Slris.  | 

THattina,  sometimes  called  gnomonies,  is  a  branch  of  a|- 
plled  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  construction  uf  sea 
dial 
hie, 

Hon 

foil. 


i:  that  Is,  of  those  Instruments,  either  fixed  or  porta 
which  determine  the  divisions  ol  the  day  by  the  nr, 
uf  tbc  shaxlow  of  some  object  on  which  the  sun  a  r»>- 


Kncye  Bm.,  VIL  SH 
Dialing  line*  or  scale,  gradnated  line*  place.!  on  rulers, 
or  Uie  edgea  of  quadrant*  and  other  inatrunient*,  to  Is 
ctlltale  the  construction  of  "  * 
deufbr***,i 
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over  out  another  upon  a  movable  horizon,  serving  to  dem- 
.,n.trate  the  r.aiuae  .il  spherical  triangles,  as  well  as  Ui  give 
the  true  Idea  ol  drawing  dial*  on  all  wrU  of  plane*. 
diaiLst  (dl'alist),  >i.    L<  <««'  +  -**<•]   A  con- 
atruetor  of  dials;  one  dialled  in  dealing. 


b][  the 
I  ..at  ' 


I  rale.  to  mark  out  the 
U"»  i4  the  shadow  tn  all  Latitude*,  and  on  all 
J.  Jfuma.  Jlechsni 

diallage  (di-al'a-je), ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  iiM^-i/,  in- 
terchange, a  change,  difference,  <  ita/jtaaaiw, 
interchange,  chants  make  different,  <  A<S,  be- 
tweeu,  +  asjnaeur,  change,  <  other.]  1. 

In  rket.,  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  arguments 
are  placed  in  various  points  of  view,  and  then 
brought  to  bear  all  uiton  one  point. —  2.  A  va- 
riety of  pyroxene,  commonly  of  a  green  color, 
characterized  by  its  lamellar  or  foliated  struc- 
ture. As  formerly  used,  the  term  covered  nic- 
talloidal  diallage  or  brouzite,  also  schillerspar 
and  hvperstheue. 

di'a-lel),  a.    [<  Or.  Ad^^c,  through 


and  hype: 
diallelt  (<1 


er.  <  did,  through,  +  ail.tfur,  gen.  pi, 
of  one  another.    See  parallel]    Mooting  and 
intersecting,  as  lines; 
E.  Phillips,  1708, 


Ifli/M,  ll 

[<  tir.  AdxS»?oi.,  neut.  of  AiX/j;>«c :  see  <fta/i 
diallelitx.]  In  logic,  a  tautological  definition; 
a  definition  which  containa  tbe  word  defined; 
the  definition  of  a  term  by  means  of  another 
which  is  itself  defined  by  weans  of  the  first ; 
definition  in  a  circle. 

The  ancient*  called  the  circular  definition  .  .  .  by  the 
namo  of  diaileton,  iu  In  this  c*ac  we  declare  the  deniiltum 
and  the  deuniene  reciprocally  breach  other  («V*AAs>«»). 

Sir  w.  ItamiUou,  Logic,  xxiv. 

diallelous  (dl-a-16'lus),  a.  [<  Or.  Ad?-?jj?or. 
through  ono  another:  see  diallel,  diallelus.]  In 
logic,  involving;  tho  fallacy  of  reasoning  or  de- 
fining in  a  circle  —  that  is,  tho  proving  of  one 
position  by  assuming  another  identical  with  it, 

^nr^lclUnng^two  things  each  by  the  other. 

tflaM^!  through  'one  another  fywjfat 
rp6rtoc,  argument  in  >  circle:  see  diallel.]  In 
logic,  a  circle  in  proof;  an  attempt  to  prove  one 
proposition  by  another  which  is  itself  proved 
only  by  the  first. 

The  proposition  whirl:  we  propose  to  prove  must  not  be 
used  a*  a  principle  lor  Its  own  pn.l«Uoti.  The  violation 
ot  thl*  rnle  la  called  Uie  .  .  .  duttMu*. 

.sir  If.  HamilUm,  Logic,  xivt 

dialler,  dialling.    See  dialer,  dialing. 
dial-lock  (di'aFlok),  ti.   A  lock  provided  with 
one  or  more  dials,  each  with  a  hand  or  pointer 
connected  with  the  mechanism  of  the  lock  in 
such  a  way  that  the  bolt  will  not  move  unless 
the  hands  are  set  in  a  part  icular 
rite,  '■■   See  tftai 
Udi-al'il),  «, 


ialogilr. 

[<<#-■»  +  aflW.]  SeeoWW. 
ogic,  dialogic*!  (di-a-loj'ik,  -l-kal),  a.  f= 


diallogito. 


JAr.r, 

n- 


F.  dmlogique  =Tl*g.  It.  dialm/ico,  <  Gr.d 
<  dmJ.o)oc,  discourse*  see  dialogue-,]  I 
lng  to  or  partaking  of  tho  nature  of  a  dialogue; 
dialoifi*!  ic.  yyartoa.-DUlotlc  method,  the  meth- 
od of  tiie  Socratk  dialogue,  tn  which  tbe  teacher  sate  the 
learner  such  .|Ue.ii.nis  aa  to  direct  hla  understanding  to 
the  recognition  of  tile  traUi. 

dialogically  (di.a-loi'i-kal-O.flrfr.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  dialogue;  dialogistically.  Goldtmitit. 
dialogiam  (di-al't)-jizm),  »,  [=  F.  dialogitme  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  dialogumo,  <  LL.  dialogitmos,  <  Or. 
fa*s*j  io>oft  consideration,  <  Aia?.a)^rnOat,  con- 
sider, converse:  see  diaivgire.]  1.  In  raff.: 
(a)  Deliberation  or  discussion  with  one's  self, 
as  in  soliloquy,  of  what  course  to  pursue,  (b) 
Introduction  into  an  oration  of  two  or  more 
i  as  engaged  in  dialogue. 

I  what  they  would  aay  by  bold  and 


;lve  Minor  lYophet*,  Prcf.  (16ol>), 
S.  A  necessary  inference  having  a  single  pre- 
mise and  a  disjunctive  conclusion :  as,  Enoch 
and  Elijah  did  not  die;  hence,  either  Enoch 
and  Elijah  were  not  men,  or  some  men  do  not 
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dialogistic,  dlaloglstical  (cU'a-lMls'tik,  -ti- 
kal),  a.  [<  dialogmt  +  -ic,  -ical]  Having  the 
form  of  a  dialogue ;  consisting  in  dialogue. 

dialogistically  idi'a-^.jis'U-kal-1),  «dr.  In  the 
manner  of  a  dialogue. 

In  Ills  iHrophcey,  he  [alalachil  proceed*  moat  dislogUtt. 
cully.   Bp.  hiehardeau,  tHswrvatlon*  on  Old  Teat.,  p.  4M. 

dialoglte  i <li-al'o-jit), ».  [<  Gr.  Aiah^ii,  doubt,  + 
-ifc3.]  A  mineral  of  a  rose-red  color,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  rhombohedrons  and  related  forms, 
und  also  occurs  massive  with  rhombohedral 
cleavage.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  manganese. 
Sometimes  erroneously  spelled  diaUogile.  Also 
called  rhndnchrngtte. 

dialogize  (dl-al'(>-jU),  r.  i.;  r>ret  and  pp.  dialo- 
ffitra,  ppr.  dialogiziug,  [=  F.  diatmjiner  =  Hp. 
dmloaiznr  =  Pg.  diainaisiir  =  It.  dtalom::art,  < 
Or.  tuayjiyi^rnOat,  consider,  converse,  \  dniJ^joc, 
a  conversation,  ita'/jjy,,  a  conversation,  enu- 
meration: see  dialogue.}  To  discourse  In  dia- 
logue.   Also  sjK'lled  dialogic-.  IHrhardtxtn. 

dialogue  (di'a-log),  m.  [<  ME.  'dialogr,  mis- 
writ  ten  dialiie,  =  I).  dialoog  =  O.  Dan.  Sw. 
dialog,  \  F.  dialotfue  =  Sp.  dialoyo  =  Pg.  It.  <f<«- 
lugo,  <  I,,  dialog**,  <  Or.  AaPjrjwf,  also  Aa>.o)-?,  a 
conversation,  dialogue,  <  An// }io6at,  converse: 
sec  dialect.]  1.  A  conversation  l>etween  two 
or  more  persons;  a  colloquy;  a  talk  together. 

So  pau'd  In  pleaaing  dialogue  awajr 

The  night;  then  down  to  abort  repose  tbcv  lay. 

/*opc,  odysaey,  x\. 

S|>ocifically — 2.  A  literary  work  in  the  form  of 
■in  imaginary  conversation  or  discussion— (a) 
Used  as  tho  means  of  conveying  views  or  opin- 
ions: as,  the  Dialogue*  of  Plato. 

The  [Orecian]  phn<ieophers  adopted  tbe  form  of  dialogue, 
aa  the  moat  natural  okk!6  of  coinmunieatlns  kuowledtfe. 

Macular.  Blatory. 

(ft)  Used  as  part  of  a  play  to  be  acted,  or  to  be 
spoken  as  a  school  exercise, 
dialogue  (dl'a-log),  c. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dialogued, 
ppr.  dialoguing.    f<  dialogue,  n.)    L  tatroiw. 
To  discourse  together;  converse;  talk;  eonfer. 

Var.  Sen.  How  doat,  foolt 

.tpam.  Koati/io/o-ruewllhthraliadowf 

1'ar.  Serf.  I  apeak  not  to  thee.      Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  IL  2. 

II.  trant.  To  express  as  in  dialogue ;  put  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

And  rfioiwucd  for  him  what  he  would  ear, 

Aak  d  their  own  wilt,  ami  made  their  will.  obey. 

SAu*. ,  Lover  a  Complaint,  L  U2. 

Dialonian  (di-a-16'ni-an),  n.  [<  Vial  (see  def.) 
+  -onion,  as  in  Zf<i6y<oiitaM,  etc]  An  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Seven  Dials,  a  locality  in  London 
long  noted  for  its  misery  and  crime. 

The  editor,  of  the  "Times"  and  the  "  Dally  New."  .  .  . 
•hould  know  th. ...  who  can  tell  them  what  Die  IHaUmiaru 
feet  and  what  the  outcaata  in  the  New  Cut  aulfer. 

Contemporary  iter.,  L_  670. 

dial-plate  fVfl'al.plat),  a.  1.  Tho  plate  of  a 
dial,  on  which  the  lines  are  drawn  to  show  the 
hour  or  time  of  the  day. — 2.  The  face  of  a 
clock  or  watch,  on  which  the  time  of  the  day  is 
shown. — 3.  Anv  kind  of  index-plate. 

dial-resistance  (dt'al-rO-xis'tana),  n.  In  elect.. 
a  sot  of  resistanoe^cous  arranged  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  so  that  they  may  be 
thrown  Into  tho  circuit  by  moving  an  arm  at- 
tached to  the  center  of  tho  dial. 

dial-telegraph  (ctt'al-tol'e-graf).  a.  A  tele- 
BTBph  in  which  the  receiving  and  transmitting 
instruments  have  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ar- 
ranged on  tho  circumference  of  a  circle.  The 
mec nan kani  I.  ao  arranged  that  when  a  movable  Index  on 
the  tranwnltter  point,  to  any  letter,  the  liulct  of  tlw  re- 
reiver  pidnta  to  the  aw. 

dial-Wheel  (dl'al-hwel),  n.  One  of  those  wheels 
placed  between  the  dial  and  the  pillar-plate  of 
a  watch.    Also  called  minute-trkeel. 

dial-work  (di'al-werk),  n.  The  motion-work 
of  a  watch  between  the  dial  and  the  move- 
ment-plate. 

dialycarpons  (cU'»-li-kiir'pus),  «.  [<  NL.  VK- 
alurarjius,  irreg.  <^Jr.  itaXi.tiv,  separate,  +  nap- 
not,  fruit.]    In  boL,  bearing  fruit  composed  of 


diamagnetlc 

dialysable,  a.   See  dialueable. 

dialysate  (dl-al'i-sftt),  «.   [<  dialuris  +  wif*i.] 

In  chem.,  tho  product  removed  from  a  solution 

by  dialysis. 

dialyse, ' .  f.  See  dialuic. 

dialysepaloua  {dl'a-li-sep'a_-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
'dialyntpalug,  irreg.  <  Or.  An/irn-,  separate,  + 
XL.  sc/ialum,  a  M-pul.]  In  bot„  having  a  calyx 
composed  of  separate  sepals;  polysepalous. * 

(LUlyser,  «.    See  dialyier. 

dialysis  (di-al'i-sis),  «.  [LI'-!  a  separation 
(rhet,),  <  Gr.  Ad/tenr,  a  separation,  lireakiug 
up,  dissolution,  dissolving,  dialysis,  <  Aa>.i*n', 


separate,  dissolve,  <  dm,  atiart,  +  /.it  iv,  loose,  dis- 
solve.  Cf.  analutig,  paralurt*.]  1 .  In  gram. :  (u ) 
Division  of  one  syllable  into  two;  dieresis.  <») 
In  Latin  grammar,  specifically,  resolution  of  the 
semivowels  j  and  v  ( I.  e.,  y  and  tr)  into  tlie  cor- 
responding vowels  <  and  «  respectively. —  2.  In 
riot,  i  (a)  uitorruptiou  of  a  sentence  by  a  clause 
independent  of  it  in  construction ;  parenthesis, 
(ft)  Succession  of  clauses  without  connectives; 
asyndeton.  Also  called  dialyton. —  3.  In  anal., 
separation  of  parts  in  general ;  dissolution  of 
continuity  of  parts  previously  united. —  4.  In 
swiff.,  loss  of  strength;  weakness  of  the  limbs. 
— S.  In  ekss..,  tho  act  or  process  of  separating 
tho  soluble  crystalloid  substances  in  a  mixture 
from  tho  colloid,  depending  on  the  principle  that 
soluble  crystalloid  bodies  will  diffuse  readily 
through  a  moist  membrane,  while  colloids  dif- 
fuse very  slowly,  if  at  all.  Thl.  la  done  hy  pouring 
a  mixed  solution  of  crystalloid  and  colloid  on  a  aheet  .if 
parchment-paper  stretched  over  a  wooden  or  jriitta-neri-ha 
boop,  havtuK  its  edgea  well  drawn  up  and  connnca  hy  an 
outer  rim.  The  parchment  U  allowed  to  Bi<at  In  a  liaaln 
of  water.  lUtfuafoe  Immediately  commeucva,  the  crystal- 
loid paasing  through  and  dissolving  Id  the  water  beneath, 
while  the  cuOoM  MilSllai  behind.  Tliua,  grnet  or  broth 
contatidug  a  very  little  arsenic  dissolved  In  It  give,  up  the 
whole  ot  lie  arsenic  t"  the  water,  w hue  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  organic  substance  passes  through.  As  almost  all  the 
poisons  la  common  uao  —  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate, 
oxalic  acid,  lead  ai'etate,  morphia,  and  salts  of  strychnine, 
etc— are  crysUuloida,  the  toxlcologlst  b  try  tills  prooe*. 
furnished  with  an  easy  mode  uf  detecting  their  piuaenos. 
If  they  an  m  S  form  readily  soluble  In  1 

dialytie  (dl^-lit'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  Ao>it,»,>.  able  to 
dissolve,  <  AcUrrac,  dissolved,  verbal  adj.  of 
d«i>.i*<v,  dissolve:  see  dtali/»i».]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  dialysis,  in  any  sense  of 
that  word. — 2.  In  m«rf.,  unloosing;  unbracing, 
as  Uio  fibers;  relaxing.— 3.  In  «««f*.,  pertain- 
ing to  the  process  of  differentiating  equations 
successively  until  tho  different  powers  of  the 
unknown  quantities  can  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent. —  DtsljrtlC  elimination,  tn  nsolA..  a  method 
Invented  by  Sylvester,  leading  to  the  same  result  aa 
Euler'a  method.  It  constat.  In  Imireaalng  the  number 
of  eu nations  hy  successively  mulUplying  them  by  comhl- 
nstiona  of  powers  of  the  unknowns,  until  a  system  af 
eiiuationa  is  obtained  from  which  the  unknown  factors 
of  the  different  term,  can  be  eliminated  as  Independent 
uilafillllea.  the  equations  being  regarded  as  linear. 
Dlalytlc  telescope,  a  telescope  In  which  the  flint  guus 
lens  Is  brought  down  to  about  half  the  distance  of  the 
crown-glass  Ions  from  the  eye.  It  was  Invented  by  Littrow 
In  1S27,  and  conatructe^l  by  Ploesal. 

dialyton  (dl-al'i-ton),  n.  [LL.t  <  LOr.  iUAvrov, 
dialysis,  orig.  nvtit.  of  Or.  Ad/urof,  dissolved, 
separated:  see  dMlytic]  In  rket.,  same  as 
dialytit,  2  (6). 

dialyzable  (di-a-li'xa-bl ),  a.  [<  dialute  +  wiNe.l 
Capable  of  separation  by  dialysis.   Also  spelled 

sassMssHsa 

dlalyze  (di'a-Uz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dialu;<d, 
ppr.  timhjzing.  [<  dialjfsi*,  like  analyse  <  analy- 
ei»,  after  verba  in  -ire,  -i.«< . ]  In  cAem.,  to  sep- 
arate by  dialysis.    Also  spelled  <ft/i/y«e.~Dia- 

lyxed  Iron,  .  feeble  chalybeate  for  nicxlical  uwj,  constat- 
ing of  a  solution  of  ferric  oxychlortd  In  water.  It  Is  pre- 
pared by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  ferric  cldo- 
rl.l  mid  dlaaoMng  the  r>«ultlng  precipitate  by  agitation. 
Tills  aolatloii  U  then  dlaly/rd  1UI  all  .  rj  Mallold  sidt.  sr.- 


dialogirt  (dl-al'M 


f=  F.  diaUMjisle  = 


■*ta  =  Pg.  It.  i 
gt»ta,  <  Or.  'Ma>x>)  urr«,  a  con\-ersor,  <  Aa?J>?i- 

converse:  see  dialogic.]  1 
in  a  dialogue. 
The  hk«  doth  (Iceru  assert  1r1 


separate  carpels :  same  as  anocarjKwx. 
DialypetahB  (dl'a-li-pot'a-le), 


[NL. 


of  his  <IMo.jUU.  sometimes  according  t..  his 
Aarruir,  Sermons,  11.  will. 

2.  A  writer  of  dialogues. 

I  am  very  far  from  conceitedly  Insinuating  that  this 
aiofertirf  u  the  only  |wrw.n  who  liatli  managed  the  dia- 

P.  Skttton,  Deism  Bevealed.  Pret 


fem7  pi.  of  dial>t}tetalut :  see  dialypetaloun.]  In 
Imt.,  same  as  I'uluprtaUe. 
dialypetalouB  (di'a-U-pet'a-lus),  a.  r<  NL. 
dialupetalun,  irreg.  '<  Or.  iialirtv,  separate,  + 
Tiro/m',  a  leaf  (mod.  bot.  a  petal).]  In  tof., 
same  sh  ;i«/y^>f  tolous. 

dialyphyllouB  (di'a-li-fil'us).  a.  r<  NT*  'dia- 
ti/likullu*,  irreg.  <  tir.  diav.iW,  sefiarate.  +  &{).- 
~/u»  =  L.  folium,  a  leaf.]  In  frof.,  coui|>nsed  of 
separate  leaves:  applied  to  a  polysepalous  ca- 
lyx or  a  polype talou*  corolla, 


In  l_ 

site  of  | 

Buef,  Uautbouko/Mtd.  SaencM,  IV.  ?s» 

dUly«er<dI'a-ll-zer),».  [<  dialer  +  -cr>.]  The 
parchment-paper,  or  sejitum,  stretched  over  a 
wooden  or  gutta-percha  ring,  luv-d  in  the  opera- 
tion of  dialysis.    Also  spelled  diotuner. 

diamagnet  (dl'a-mag-net),  ».  [As  diamagnet- 
ic,  after  magnet.]    A  diamagnetlc  substance. 

diamagnetlc  (di'a-mag-net'ik),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  diamagnt'ti4tue,'<,  Or.  Ao.  through,  across,  + 
uu)r^c(uo)»Trr-),inagnet:  see  magnet,  magnetic] 
1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  exltibitingdiamagnetism. 

*  H.  a.  A  substance  which  is  diamaKiietic  in 
a  magnetic  field  of  force.    Sec  diamugneliim,  L 
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diamagnetic 

Paramagnetic*  tend  to  more  front  *Mk  to  strong  place* 
of  furoe,  while  diatnaontties  tend  to  go  from  slmmi:  In 
weak  place*.     J.  R.  H-  Gordon,  Rleet  and  Mag.,  II.  17, 

dUam&gnetically  (di'vmag-net'i-kal-i),  ode. 
In  a  diamagnetio  manner;  as  a  diamagnetio. 

When  submitted  to  magnetic  Influence,  tuch  cryitalt 
I  having  one  axis  of  ngure)  lake  up  a  position  m  that  their 
optic  ula  points  diainaaneticalfy  or  tnnaveraely  to  the 
Unaa  of  magnetic  foeee. 

»'.  A  Grove,  Corr.  of  Force*,  p.  17L 

diamagneti&m  (di-a-mag'  net-Lim), «.  [=  F.  di- 
amacine'turme ;  as  diamagnt  t-ic  +  -t*in.]  1.  The 
phenomena  exhibited  by  a  class  of  substances 
which,  when  under  the  influence  of  magnetism 
and  freely  suspended,  take  a  position  with  the 
longer  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  lines 
of  Force.  From  tbe  experiments  of  Faraday  It  appeani 
to  ha  clearly  eatat.lI.biHl  that  all  matter  la  iubject  to  the 
magnetic  fore*  a*  universally  as  it  is  to  tbe  gravtlaUw: 
force  arranging  ItaeH  Into  two  J U -Ulotia.  the i<am ,mvmetie 
and  the  duxmiujntiK,  Among  tbe  former  are  Iron,  nickel, 
cobalt,  palla-lluin,  titanium,  and  a  few  other  substance* ; 
and  among  the  latter  are  bismuth,  antimony,  cadmium, 
copper,  gold,  lead,  mercury.  «ilver,  tin.  zinc,  and  moat 
•olid,  liquid,  and  gaaeou.  tubtlance*.  When 


pole  to  the  other,  which  >«rada, 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  dlamag 
peoded  In  the  earn*  manner,  it  it 


..en  a  p*r»rnag. 

Detic  auhatane*  It  *llt|ieude.|  freel)  between  the  pole*  o(  a 
powerful  homcaho*  magnet,  it  points  in  a  lino  trout  oue 
Faraday  terma  the  axial  fine, 
i  diamaguellc  tulwtane*  la  His 
er.  It  it  repelled  alike  by  both 
pole*,  and  aaaumra  an  equatorial  direction,  or  a  direction 
at  right  angle*  to  the  axial  line. 

The  magnetism  of  two  Iron  particle*  lying  In  the  line 
of  magnetization  la  Increased  by  their  mutual  action,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  diamaaiutum  of  two  biaiuutli  par. 
tielea  lying  In  this  direction  ii  dlmlnlthed  by  their  un. 
tual  action.       J.  R.  11.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  n.  21. 

If,  howerer,  th*  magnetism  of  the  molecule*  were  to 
much  Increaaed  that  they  held  each  other  tight,  and  to 
could  not  be  turned  round  by  ordiuary  magnetising  force*, 
ft  It  tluiwn  that  effect*  would  l«  produce!  like  thote  of 
UnmaanetUm.  W.  K.  Clifvrd,  Lecture.,  L  Ml. 

2.  That  branch  of  magnetism  which  treats 
of  diati 
bodies. 

diamagnetlxation  (di-a-mag'n  et-i-za'ahon),  m 
[<  'diamagnetize  (<  diamagnet  +  -izw)  ' 
The  state  of  diamagnetic  polarity, 
dlamagnetometer  (dl-«-mBg-ne-tora'e-ter),  n. 
f  <  diamagnetie  +  Or.  iitrpov,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  used  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the 
diamagnetic  power  of  different  substances. 

"it,  «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  die 
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The  I  pace  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  accord  lag 
to  Ptolemy,  la  seventeen  time,  the  a*  ut  meter  of  the  earth. 

AitiVi.jA. 

Apparent  diameter  of  a  heavenly  body.  See  appar. 
*«'.— Blparietal  diameter,  iriparwraT. — Conjugate 
diameters  of  a  conic.  See  conjugate, — Ideal  diameter. 

an  Ideal  chord  Ihroutch  the  center.  Sec  idcat  —  In  di- 
ameter), diametrically. 

He  fab)  off  again  warping  and  warping  till  be  oame  to 
contradict  hituaelfe  in  din  raster. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnnoa. 
Tactical  diameter,  In  naval  lattice,  tbe  apace  occnplod 
by  a  thip  In  turning  ISO'  from  a  straight  court.- :  the 
diameter  of  lite  circle  In  which  tbe  tltip  lurut  after  her 
motion  haa  become  nnlfomt  la  called  Iter  final  diameter. 
Tactical  diameter,  vary  according  to  lite  angle  at  which 
the  rudder  la  held, 
diametral  (dl-am'e-tral),  a.  and  ».  [<  F.  diame- 
tral =  Sp.  Pg.  diametral  =  It.  diamrtraU  =  D. 
diametraal  =  Dan.  Sw.  diametral,  <  NL.  'diame- 
tralit,  <  L.  diametra*,  diameter :  see  diameter  and 
•al.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  diameter;  diametri- 
cal :  used  especially  in  the  physical  sense. 

So  diametral 
One  to  another,  ami  to  much  ..ppoaed, 
Aa  If  I  can  lint  hold  them  all  together,  .  .  . 
I  thall  liare  J.ut  occatlon  to  believe 
My  wltUmiigtatcriai. 

ft  J«H*m,  Magnetic*  Lady,  L  L 
Till,  band  thall  occupy  a  diametral  position  along  the 
whole  height  of  tbe  vessel,  and  thin  receive  the  friction 
tbe  tame  at  the  walla  of  the  lube  do. 

Jour,  KranUin  Inn.,  CXXV.  4L 
Diametral  circle,  a  circle  doubly  tangential  to  a  Cart*, 
tlan  oval  on  llaaxiaof  symmetry  —Diametral  number 
(a)  A  number  equal  to  j(l  +  yty  +  \(\  —  y'ty.  where  w 
it  any  Integer.  Tliete  nnmlie-ri  are  1,  3,  7,  17,  .1,  to.  eU. 
(6)  A  nntntier  rtaolvable  into  two  to.  t.iet  the  turn  ol  whnan 
K|tiarm  It  a  muare.   Tltua.  140  it  tneb  a  number,  liecaoae 


diamond-backed 

Natural  cryatala  ere  found  In  a  great  variety  uf  forma  be- 
longing to  the  ttnmetric  eyatetn.  The  cryttalllne  pUj»» 
of  the  diamond  have  thla  peculiarity,  that  they  are  frt- 
uneitlly  more  or  I  eat  convex,  inttead  of  lieing  Oat,  at 
those  of  cry.laU  uanally  are.  The  range  of  cot*  of  the 
diamond  It  eitenalve,  but  hue.  of  light  yellow,  or  straw, 
color,  and  brown  are  of  must  common  oocurrenee.  Ltta- 
mondt  o(  a  decided  color,  auch  aa  green,  blue,  or  even  red. 
are  found  but  they  arc  extremely  rare  ;  only  one  deep-red 
diamond  it  known.  A  diamond  It  ol  the  arrt  trazrr  when 
It  la  without  Haw  or  tint  of  any  Mod.  The  value  of  the 
gem  inereatea  In  an  Increasing  ratio  with  Ita  weight  up  to 
a  moderate  alte ;  beyond  that  there  It  no  fixed  value.  A 
ftrtt-wturr  diamond  of  one  carat  being  cuhaidered  worth 
Jloo,  one  of  two  earata  would  be  held  at  .,,,1 ,  ,„,  tj 
ten  at  tll.OOO.  The  most  desirable  form  In  which  the  dia 
mond  may  lie  cut  la  called  the  brilliant.  (See  cuu  under 
brilliant.)  Diamond,  fonnerly  came  chiefly  from  India, 
and  later  from  Brazil ;  the  present  principal  source  of 
supply  it  ttmtberu  Africa,  where  they  art.  found  awctated 
with  a  peculiar  rock  of  unequivocal  volcanic  origin.  In  all 
other  ulamantlferoua  regions  dlanoinds  have  been  found 
only  in  the 
else,  rarely 


m>»x  15  and  8"  +  1&*  ■ 
crostnf.,  those  plane*  wide 
one  of  the  lateral  axea ;  a  | 
oalleil  a  diametral  prima. 
II.  it.  A  diameter;  a  diagonal, 
diametrally  (di-am'e-tral-ij,  adr. 
tral  manner. 


In  a  diarne- 


diametrical  (di  -a-met'ri-kal 


detrital  material  (gravel  and  aaiid).  or 
ch  of  fnunnental  origin.   .See  tort. 
Tbel  ben  so  harde,  that  no  man  may  potlyadie  hem :  and 
men  clepen  hem  Pjra mawdu  in  that  Contree.  and  H-imcc 
to  another  Coolree.  MaueUritle.  Travels,  p.  t«, 

Olve  me  the  ring  of  mine  yon  had  al  dinner : 
Or.  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promit  d. 

c.*at..C.«f  K.,lv  a. 

8.  A  geometrical  figure  bounded  by  four  equal 
straight  lines  forming  two  acute  and  two  ob- 
tuse angles;  a  rhomb;  a  lozenge;  specifically, 
such  a  figure  printed  in  red  on  a  playing-card. 
— 4.  A  playing-card  stamped  with  one  or  more 
red  lozenge-shaped  figures.— 6.  A  tool  arnird 
with  a  diamond,  used  for  cutting  glass.  Diaunood, 

to  used  are  uncut,  and  they  are  so  mounted  aa  to  act  ui.t. 
the  glaat.  not  by  an  angle,  but  by  a  curvilinear  edge  ,4 
the  crystal. 

6.  In  baitf-ball,  the  square  space  i  no-lowed  within 
the  four  base*.  See  bate-ball.— 7.  In  Act.,  the 
tincture  black  in  blazoning  bv  means  of  precious 
stones.  See  blaeon,  a.— 8.  f  he  smallest  size  of 
printing-type  In  common  use;  a  size  smaller 
than  pearl.    Brilliant,  very  rarely  used,  is  the 


as  diametri-  only  regular  size  below  it. 


[<  Gr.  Ataft 


eter;  diametral. 


dianiaiitlferotia  (di'a-man-tif'e-rus),  n.  [<  W. 
diamantijtre,  <  diamant,  diatiiott.l  (see  diamond), 
+  -fire  (E.  -ferotu),  -bearing,  <  L./crr«  -  t. 
iear'.J  Yielding  or  bearing  diamunds;  produ- 
cing diamonds. 

J(ot*  on  the  mine  rait  associated  with  the  diamond  In 
the  iH-wly-dlacoveml  diamann/mnu  dittrict  of  Kalohro. 

Xattirt,  XXX.  IKS. 

__}  (dl-a-man'tin),  a.    [<  F.  diaman- 
Pg.  It.  diaiHantino,  adamantine:  see 


and  diamontl.]  Adamantine. 
For  in  the  Heav'na,  ahoue  all  reach  of  ours. 
He  dwela  Imtnur  d  In  <f)(Z»Mintio«  Towers, 

S^tvemter,  tr.  of  Ihl  Bajrtaa'a  Weeks,  ii.,  Th*  Ark. 

diamesogamons  (di'a-me-sog'a-mus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  Aid,  tliroiigh,  +  place,  middle,  +  y&por,  mar- 
riage.] In  ftot.,  fertilized  by  the  intervention 
of  some  external  agent,  as  wind,  water,  or  in- 
sects :  applied  to  flowers. 

diameter  (di-am'e-ter),  a.  K  ME.  dia  metre  — 
D.  Q.  Dan.  Sw.  diameter,  <  OF.  diametre,  F.  di- 
amitre  =  Sp.  duimetro  =  Pg.  It.  dtamrfro,  <  L. 
dia metros,<Qr.  Aditrroof.  the  diagonal  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, diameter  of  a  circle  (of.  Aiafurfniv,  mea- 
sure through  ),<  An,  through,  +  ul  rpov,  a  measure : 
see  mflo-J.]  1.  Inborn. 


Every  portion  of  a  current  | 
direction  from  the  equato 
slvely  rise  in  temperature. 

//.  Spencer,  Universal  rmgrrt*,  p.  ast 

2.  I'ertaining  to  the  extremities,  as  if  of  a  dia- 
metrical line ;  extreme  in  degree ;  absolute ; 
utmost:  as,  their  characters  are  diametrical  op- 

pn'"%8"A7ltl^eio^h^e? 

Hon  between  two  proposition*  which  differ  aa  much  from 
each  other  a*  two  propositions  in  the  tamo  terma  can. 

At  all  events  be  had  exposed  himself  to  reproach  hy  ifi 
a  metrical  opfotiiian  to  th*  profeasloii  of  hit  whole  life. 


Black  diamond. 

F,  like  d.Mo« 

Same  at  Urittol  Hone  (which  see,  0  nder  SAsate) 
—  Cornish  diamonds,  M'taru  cryttalt  found  In  tlte  tin 
mine*  of  Cornwall.  —  Diamond  cut  diamond,  the  case 
of  an  encounter  between  two  very  iharp  penom.-  Ha- 
tura  diamond,  a  nanxt  given  in  Ceylon  to  fin  on  frr-m 
the  illttrlcl  of  Mutur.  —  Plate  diamond.  the  ex 

tract. 

Tlie  cleavage  of  certain  of  the  African  diamonds  ta  so 
eminent  that  even  lite  heal  of  the  hand  causce  some  ol 
tbem  to  fall  In  pieces.  Such  diamond.,  generally  octane 
dra,  may  be  reocwnlrml  by  a  peculiar  watery  lustre :  they 
o  called  paat*dio««Mfa.  Uncyc  BriL,  X\'I.  ;«.»] 


diametrically  (di-a-met'ri-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  di- 
ametrical direction;  directly;  in  an  extreme 
degree. 

These  Saying,  seemed  to  clash  with  one  another,  and  to 


center 

aeonio  cutting  it  at  points  tangents 
to  which  are  parallel;  (f>)  a  line 


ft  ■ 

V  /  intersecting  a  auadric  surface  at 

V^__/  points  where  the  tangent  planes 
«. tutmetef at.  are  parallel.  The  conception  ran. 
Orel*.  tel. lb -ct  by  Newton  to  oiher  algebraic 
curvet  by  meana  of  the  following  theorem : 
If  on  each  of  a  tyatem  of  parallel  chords  of  a  curve  of  the 
nth  order  there  he  taken  the  center  of  mean  dtttancea  of 
the  n  points  where  the  chord  meeta  tbe  curve,  th*-  locus 
of  IhU  center  it  a  straight  line,  which  may  he  called  a 
diameter  of  the  curve, 

2.  The  length  of  a  diameter ;  tbe  thickness  of 
a  cylindrical  or  spherical  body  as  measured,  in 
the  former  case  on  a  diameter  of  a  cross-sec- 
tion made  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  in  the 
latter  on  a  line  passing  through  the  eerjter :  as, 
a  tree  two  feet  in  diameter ;  a  ball  three  Inches 
lit  dhMMfar.  In  ore*.,  the  diameter  of  the  lower  face 
of  Uie  shaft  of  a  column,  divided  Into  m  parts,  form*  » 
•sale  by  which  all  the  parts  of  a  classical  order  are  com- 
mon!} measured.  The  outh  part  of  the  diameter  I*  called 


t  hese  Baying. 

be  Diametrically  opposite.  Howell,  Letters,  |L  17. 

The  real  leaden  of  the  party  .  .  .  were  men  bred  in 
principle,  diametrically  op]t  «ed  to  Toryism. 

MaeauUty,  Hist.  Bag.,  XX. 

diamine  (di'am-in).  tt.  [<  Gr.  two-,  +  am- 
(nonia)  +  -*hc~.]  The  name  of  a  class  of  chemi- 
cal compounds  formed  by  substituting  one  or 
more  alcohol  radicals  for  hydrogen  in  a  double 
molecule  made  up  of  two  ammonia  molecules. 

Wan  ■  are  i>nmonf.  ten       ■  .-■  .  i  trrriurv,  a.,  riling 

a*  one,  two,  or  three  atom*  of  bydrogen  are  replaced. 

dia- 
dia- 
diamant, 

ilemant  —  Dan.  Sw.  diamant,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  di- 
amant =  Pr.  diaman  —  Sp.  Pg.  Iu  diamante 
(ML.  diamante*,  dia  men  turn,  MGr.  Aoyzdirf,  after 
Horn.),  <  L.  adamait  (adamant-),  (1)  adamant. 

The  < " 


When  the  natural  cryatal  it  to  perfect  and  t 
require*  only  to  have  ita  natural  facet*  poll.hr,!,  .  .  . 
Jeweller*  calf  |<t|  a  point  diamond. 

ihrdtrooti,  Indian  Arta,  It.  30. 
Rose  diamond,  fee  rwe-euf.—  Rough  diamond.  *  dt* 
mond  uncut ;  hence,  a  person  of  genuine  wi^ih.  tmt  rn»Ie 
ai^itnpolUlwd.-Table  diamond.   See  Witliani. 

II.  a.  1.  Resembling  a  diamond; 
ing  of  diamonds;  set  with  a  1" 
monds:  aa,  a  diamond  luster;  a 
lace ;  a  diamond  ring. 

For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  1 
Mrrtadaof  topaz  lights,  and  jacinth-worl 
Of  subtlest  Je w cilery.      fmnpsm,  Morte  d  A 


^e«  or-  ln^JrT^V^h  i",  'Ha'""U<  dia'maunt,  diamant  =  D. 
ZdT'  lnKeu^1-(°)»choril?f  "«"»'  =  MHO.  diamant,  diemant,  G.  diam 
iconic  cutting  it  at  points  Unitenta     »  ,  _  n  q  ,  n.r\  ,*.,., 


2.  Lozenge -shaped ;  rhombic :  as,  dianumd  win- 
dow-panes.—3.  Having  rhomboid  figures  or 
innrkings:  as,  the  diamond  rattlesnake.-  Dia- 
mond cotton,  s  flue  fabric  of  cotton  and  linen.  Dia- 
mond couching.  See  coucAtn^i  s.-  Diamond-cut 
glass.  See  fffa**.— Diamond  drllL  See  dr.ll  Dla- 
XDOnd  sdltion,  an  edition  of  a  work  printed  in  diamond, 
or  in  some  other  wry  small  type  —  Diamond  fret.  See 
/ret*.—  Diamond  linen,  a  name  given  to  van»u>  Limit 
of  diaper,  tin-h  at  toweling,  the  tiattem  of  which  ia  In 
small  foxrnsia.-Dlamond-molded jflaas,  *r*  ufasa.  - 
Diamond  netting.  8ce  n*ttimi.-  Diamond  pencil  s 
cutting  tnatniment  use<l  by  glaziers  and  glaat  <  utlert' 


Diamond 

ulo 


rattler,  diamond  rattlesnake,  tVutaiiu 

(2)  the  diamond:  see  adamant.  "The  change  of  diamond7di>mond).  •.  I.  [<  diamond,  n.\  To 
form  (in  simulation  of  words  with  prefix  dia-,  <    set  or  decorate  with  diamonds. 
Gr.  e/ij)  is  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  some 
association  with  It.  diafano  =  F.  diaphane,  <  Gr. 
Atadavifc,  transparent:  see  dutphantnut.l    I.  n.  n.mmj  v--v  /M 

J.  A  precious  stone,  distinguished  from  all  -Diamond-backed  turtle,  Maladrmmi.  ,»»;,«rrw  « 
-f  hers  by  being  combustikde  and  by  its  ex-    tortoise  of  the  family  Co-otmytilir,  The  shell  i*  keeled 


He  plays,  dreaaes,  diamond!  himself,  even  to  distinct 
shoe-bucklea  for  a  frock.  WalpoU,  Letter..  IL  141. 

..  n.  The  dia- 
under  diamond- 


treme  h 
fractive 
or  nearly  1 
ash  when  I 
is!  1 1  tie  form  is  the 


Itienn 

id  dis»» 
e  carbon 
inrned.  It 


as  well  aa  by  its  superior  re- 
?rsive  power.  It  conilata  of  pure 
leaving  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
specific  gravity  Is  about  :H  ;  Ita  cryt- 
■c,  and  II  cleave*  readily  in 
of  tbe 


with  the  shield*  pale  yellow,  and  marked  with 
ring*,  which  are  often  Impressed  ;  the  head  and 
grayish-black,  spotted  and  lined  ;  the  temple*  are 
and  the  n*|x>  it  covered  with  soft,  llwngy  skin.  It 
Ita  the  salt  water  marthea  of  the  middle  and 


&0c  n*a  th^t^vir^ 
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diamond-backed 


nijurki-u,  tiisbly  eeteemed  for  food, 
'be  re*»rveTf'or1'lhe •  Uillcrm.Zhe" 


_  1  Waahliuitnn 
Thi'y  are  moatly  «ugUt 
y»r<I»  at  "  corral*,"  to  1> 

diamond-beetle  (dT 

a  -  mgod  -  be '  tl),  n. 
A  splendid  South 
American  beetle,  Kn- 
ftiwu*  imperial**,  of 
the  family  Cmrculio- 
nuUr. 

diamond-bird  (di'a- 
rnond-Wrd),  ».  The 
Anglo  -  Australian 
name  of  the  shrikes 
of  the  genus  Parda- 
lotus,  as  /'.  puHtta- 
ttu:  so  called  from 
the  "lurking  of  the 
plumage. 

diamond-breaker 

(di'a-nignd-bra'k*r), 
n.  A  seal -engraven' 
instrument,  consist- 
iug  of  an  air-tight 
chamber  of  steel  pro- 
vided with  a  closely 
fitting  pestle,  which 
under  the  blows  of  a  hammer  pulverises  a  dia- 
mond without  waste, 
diamond-cutter  (dl'a-mond-kut'er),  n.  One 
who  cuts  and  polishes  diamonds, 
diamond-cutting  (di Vtn»nd-kut'ing), «.  One 
of  three  processes  by  which  diamonds  are  pre- 
1  for  use  as  ornaments  or  in  the  arts,  the 
being  diamond-cleaving  and  diamond- 
la  performed  by  rulming 
d  with  ahcllac  In  wooden 


e)*i  i,  natural  tixe. 
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diamond-snake  (dl'a-mond-snaJt),  n.    1.  A 
large  Australian  serpent,  Morrlia  tpUotet,  a 
kind  of  boa  or  python :  so  called  from  the  pat- 
tern of  its  coloration.— 9.  A  venomou 
of  Tasmania,  Hoploceplurtu*  tupcrbu*. 

diamond-spar  <&'a-moud-flpar),  n. 

i  name  for  corundum. 

diamond-truck  (di>-mond-truk),  n. 
truck  the  side  tramps  of  which  are 
shaped  and  made  of  iron. 

diamond-weevil  (di'a-mond-we'  vl), 
of  species  of  the  genus  Aufi  wits,  as  A. 
See  diamond-beetle. 

diamond-wheel  (dU'a-mond-hwel),  n.  In  gem- 
cutting:  (a)  A  wheel  made  of  copper  and  charged 
with  diamond-powder  and  oil,  used  in  grinding 
any  gem.  (6)  A  similar  wheel  made  of  iron, 
used  with  diamond-powder  and  oil  in  grinding 
diamonds.  It  makes  from  2,000  to  3,000  revolu- 
tions a  minutn.    Also  called  «Urr. 

diamond-work  (dl'a-raond-werk),  n.  In  ma- 
mnry,  a  method  of  laying  stones  so  that  the 
joints  form  lozenge-slmped  designs. 

diamorphosia  (di-a-mAr'ty-sis),  a.  [<  Or.  iia- 
fiipfuoic,  a  forming,  shaping,  <  itatiopoovv,  form, 
shape,  \  Ad,  through,  -f*  uopQt&v,  form,  <  uopfSj, 
form.]    Same  as  dimorjihtm.  [Bare.] 


[NL.,  K  *dian- 
see  rfinndroK*.] 


lug  »«.  r»«r.l  made  by  poliahliut. 
the  sen**  tlioit,  IrroapeetlYe  ot  tin. 
line  to  Iw  produced.  Ihaniond-cu 


f  a  box  died  a  cutler,  box.  Into 
"    I  fall.    Thl.  rubbing  I.  r„n- 

brluW?e?th«hJi£SertoMUte. 
(-  Bolh  alone,  are  cut  at 
*e  or  abape.  or 
Wamond-ctitMog  It  tome 
formed  l.y  machinery.  In  thte  caw  oih>  of  the 
dope  U  aUtionary  and  the  other  I.  moved 
fifreard,  both  diamond*  being  cut  at  the  a 
mure  rapidly  and  accurately  than  by  hand. 

diamond-draft  (dl'a.moud-draft),  n. 
ing,  a  method  of  drawing  the  wa: 
through  the  heddles.    K.  H.  Knight. 
id-dust  (di'a-mond-dust),  n. 
id-powder. 

'  (di'a-mon-ded),  a.    [<  diamond  + 
urnislicd  orodorned  with  diamonds, 
r  as  with  diamonds:  as,  all  daastoaded  with  dew. 

When  In  Paria  the  chief  of  the  police  niters  a  ball-room, 
.  .  .  many  diamonded  pretendera  ahrink  aod  make  them- 
aelvea  as  faicuneuicuoua  aa  Uiey  can,  or  give  him  a  euppll- 


of  Lyiigbva,  fvhlinKonlum,  and 
II.  C.  Wood,  Preah  Water  Algie,  p.  4*0. 

(di'a-mo-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  Ao- 
u6rueic,  <  An/«m>iv,  put  lint  into  a  wound,  <  Ad, 
through,  +  votAc,  lint . ]  Inmrg.,  the  introduc- 
tion of  lint  into  a  wound. 
Diana  (di-an'A  or  di-a'na),  n.  [U,  in  OL.  also 
Jana  (and  rarely  Deiana),  fern,  corresponding 
to  Janus,  q.  v. ;  from  same  root  as  IHuris  —  Jo- 
ris,  Jupiter,  Jnno,  Dim,  and  other  names  of  dei- 
ties :  see  deity.}  1.  In  Horn,  myth.,  an  original 
Italian  goddess  dwelling  in  groves  and  about 
fountains,  presiding  over  the  moon,  and  forbid- 
ding the  approach  of  man.  she  was  the  patron  di- 
vinity of  the  plebeian*,  ami  her  worahip 
patrician*. 


dianome 

diancistra  (dl-an-sU'tr$),  n.;  pi,  ttiancutra 

(-trt).  |  NL.,  <  Or.  A-,  two-,  +  SvejoTpov.  pL 
i^nurrpa,  hook.]    In  sponges,  a  nVsh-spicule  in 

Another  diander^dl^'dclo!1''-  [<  NL.  'diandnu:  aee 
diandrous.]  In  bot.,  a  plant  having  two  ita- 
mens. 

Diandria  (di-an'dri-f,),  a.  j 
drug,  having  two  stamens 
The  second  class  in  the  Linnean  system  of 
plants,  comprehending  all  genera  with  perfect 
flowers  having  only  two  stamens,  which  are 
free  and  distinct. 

diandrian  (di-an'dri.an),  a.  [As  diandr-ou*  -4 
-ian.l    Same  as  diandrinu. 
diandrous  (di-an'drus),  a.    [<  NL.  •diandru*, 
having  two  stamens,  <  Or.  A-,  two-,  +  avf/p 
(at<A>),  a  man,  in  mod.  bot.  a 
stamen.]    Iu  bot.,  having  two 
stamens;  specifically,  pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Diandria. 
Dianid»(di-«n'i-de),a.j)/.  [NL., 
<  Diana,  3  (b),  +  -idte.l  A  family 
of  scant  hopterygian  fishes :  a  syn- 
onym of  Lucartaa.  Also  IHanides,  Ritto,  1826 
diailite  (di'a-nlt),  ».    [<  dian-ium  (see  d«f.)  « 
Diana)  +  -tte'^.l    A  name  given  by  Franz  von 
Koberf  to  the  eolumbite  of  BfMlciimais,  Bavaria, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  eoutained  a  new 
metal  called  by  him  dtaWftl. 
dianodal  (dl-f-no'dal),  a.    [<  Gr.  Ad,  through, 
+  L.  nodus,  a  knot:  see  node  and  nodal.}  In 

math.,  passing  through  a  node  Dianodal  oenter, 

a  point  related  to  a  ayateui  of  ({Ken  point*,  all  hut  two  of 
which  may  be  arbitrarily  cboaen,  in  anch  ■  way  tlutt  If  a 
Burfacr  Df  a  certain  order  ha*  node*  ut  thoae  Riven  poanta 
any  additional  nodea  that  It  mar  have  unial  be  at  one  or 
more  of  tlx  dianodal  ceutera.— Dlanoaal  curve,  a  curve 
ao  relatod  to  a  delennbiate  umnlsrr  of  given  isdnta,  all  but 
f  which  may  be  arbitrarily  cboaen,  that  If  a  aorface  of 


mam 


1  lumlmui  I  low- 
er c4  *»>r»»>i',  *  \f- 
Jieinmiu. 


by  the  patrtclaoa.    She  waa  later  eumnleiely  Meiitlfled 
in  charucterUtica  and  attribute*  with  the  lim 
(which  aeel 

2.  [J.  c]  The  alchemical  name  of  silver.— 3. 
[NL.]  lattUi 
key,  Cereopit 


i-ulw 


Inir«V/.:(«)  II.  c.1  A 


Tin 


ran  rnon- 


2.  Having  the 


i  In  the  middle,  or  lop  a  bough  of  a  I 
xbold  the  grain  there,  ,f  (by  aome  ae 
)  diamonded  or  atreaked  in  tbe  faahlon  of 
a  Uweiure.  Fuller,  Profane  State,  p.  SOH. 

diamond-gage  (dTa-mond-gaj),  «•    A  staif  in 


which  are  set  small  crystals  of  sizes  decreasing 
from  i  to  **4  of  a  carat,  used  by  jewelers  in  esti- 
mating the  sizes  of  small  diamonds. 

mental  knot  worked  with  the  strandB  of  a  rope. 

diamond-mortar  (di'a-mond-mor't&r),  n.  In 
Mai-engraving,  a  hard  steel  mortar  used  to 
grind  diamonds  into  a  fine  powder  for  use  in 
engraving  or  cutting.  It  is  also  used  by  chem- 
ists for  pulvorizing  hard  substances. 

diamond-plaice  (dra-mond-plas),  «.  A  local 
Knglish  name  (Sussex)  of  the  common  plaice, 
Pleuroneetet  platetM. 

diamond-plate  (dl'a-mgnd-plAt),  n.  In  #c«i- 
engrating,  a  plate  of  steel  on  which  diamond- 
powder  and  oil  are  spread  to  prepare  it  for  the 
rubbing  down  of  the  surfaces  of  stones  before 
and  after  designs  are  cut  on  them. 

diamond-point  ((tra-mond-point).  a.  A  stylus 
having  a  fragment  of  a  diamond  at  the  end, 
used  in  ruling  glass,  in  etching,  and  in  ruling- 
machines.  —  Diamond-point  chisel  Seceaiatf!!. 

diamond-powder  (di'a-mgnd-pou'der),  n.  A 
fine  dust  produced  in  diamond-cutting  by  the 
abrasion  of  two  stones  against  each  other,  it 
ia  oaed  In  cutting  and  poltahliif  diamond*,  ruble*,  sap- 
phires, and  topaute*.  and  In  making  eamooa,  intaglios,  etc. 
Alio  called  dinmond-duet- 

diamond-se  t  ter  (dl '  a  -  mond  -  set '  er).  a.  One 
who  sets  or  mounts  diamonds  and  other  gems 
iu  gold,  platinum,  or  other  metals. 

diamond-shaped  (di'a-moud-sbapt),  a.  Shaped 


a  given  onbT  has  node*  ut  all  th 
node  which  It  may  hare  mutt  Hi 
anywhere,  on  the  dianodal  curve 
a  iioartic  en rt ace  Is  of  Iho  lsth 
face,  a  anrfaoe  on  which  must  II 
any  node*  of  a  aurfacc  of  a  girr 
a  certain  number  of  node*  at  c 
pulnta.  Thai,  if  a  quartlc  snrface  ia  ti 
at  arbitrarily  cboaen  pointa,  any  elghtll 
have,  aoleas  it  la  at  a  certain  point,  uiual  II 


>  additional 
and  may  lie 
aiMslal  curve  for 
i  nirr.  —  Dianodal  «ur- 
(rarept  lit  certain  case*) 
i  order  which  ia  to  h*re 
rtain  arbitrarily  choaen 
aeven  node* 
rhictl  it  may 
somewhere, 


Plana  Meakey  |  CertvftrMentj  dtems  I. 

cied  resemblance  of  its  white  coronet  to  the 
silver  bow  of  l>iana.  Also  called  roloway.  ( b) 
A  genus  of  fishes,  the  type  of  a  peculiar  family 
Dianida;  the  young  state  of  Lurarw  (which 


see).  Itis 


18136. 


(c)  A  genu*  of  C<debpttra. 
Laporle  and  Giny,  1837. 
(d)  A  genus  of  Mollusca. 
Ctes#m,  1878*— Diana  of 
the  Eph«lan»,  or  Ephealan 
Artemla,  mi  wvclnit  A  Altaic 
cUriufty  wli'»ic  wtinhip  wms 
mUi|iUm1  by  tbt>  Ioninii  (Ireetu. 
She  wni*  h  (wrwuiiillcsUim  of  the 
frultfultu*sa  ut  nature,  and  was 
quit*  dlatini-t  from  the  Greefc 
ffodiicaa.thMMiel'i  aa*l  in  Hated  to 
her  hy  tile  Epht»«I*n»  fnun  some 
reeemblanco  ot  attrfbutea.  Hhe 
was  rrprtweiited  wvartfic  a 
mural  crown  and  with  many 
linuuta,  and  with  th«  lower 
part  of  her  body  caard,  like  a 
mummy,  in  a  aheath  bearing 
myvtical  (l«iirvt. 

dianatict  (dl-s-nat'lk), 
a.  [<  Gr.  Aurvattv,  flow 
tli  rough,  percolate,  <  rfii, 
through,  +  vdrrv,  flow.1 
Reasoning  logically  ana 
progressively  from  one 
subject  to  another.  E. 
Phillips.  1706. 


id  may  lie  anywhere,  ou  a  certain  Keltic  aurface.  the  di- 
anodal surface  of  the  seven  nodes, 
dianoetic  (di'a-no-ef  ik),  a.  and  ».  [<  Or.  iia- 
vonrilidc,  of  or*  for  thinking,  intellectual,  <  6ia- 
vowric,  verbal  adj.  of  diavottetku,  think  of,  think 
over,  purpose.  <  Ad,  through,  +  w»ir,  think,  < 
twor,  contr.  iHn<r,  mind,  thought.]  L  a.  Think- 
ing; intellectual;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
cursive faculty. 

EL  a.  That  part  of  logic  which  treats  of 
ratiocination.  8lr  William  HamllUu 
tend  the  meaning  of  the  term  ao  aa  to  I 
science  of  the  law*  of  thought. 

I  would  employ  .  .  .  dianoetu  to  denote  the  operatlona 
ot  the  diacuralve,  euborative,  or  comparative  faculty. 

Sir  IT.  Hamilton,  Uetaph.,  Httt 

dianoialogy  (di'a-noi-al'^-ji),  n.  Hrreg.  for 
the  analogically  reg.  mdianaology,  <  Or.  dtdxoia, 
intelligence,  understanding,  thought,  purpose 
(cf.  iiavot  i<rt*oi,  think  of,  jmrpose :  see  dianoetic), 
+  -Xayla,  <  ?Jytn;  speak:  see  -oloyy.]  That  de- 
partment of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  di- 
anoetic faculties.    ,sir  IT.  Hamilton. 

dianome  (di's-ndm),  n.  [<  Or.  immuii,  distri- 
bution, <  Stavtuttv,  distribute.]  In  moth.,  a  sur- 
face, especially  a  quartic  surface,  having  all  its 
nodes,  over  and  above  the  number  which  can 
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Dianthtu 

Dlanthun  (di-an'thus),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be  < 
Or.  Aoc,  divine,  +  &it*Kr  a  flower;  l)ut  perhaps 
<  Or.  AdV-ty/,  double-flowering,  <  A-,  two-,  +  ui-- 
Aif,  a  flower.]  A  large  herlaiceou*  genus  nf  the 
natural  order  farynphytlarxr,  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  temperate  Asia,  dis- 
tinguished from  other  related  genera  by  a  ea- 
■yeulnto  tubular  culyx  and  peltate  seeds  with 
a  straight  embryo.  Virion  specie*  arc  known  i.y  the 
tuiiiuiMii  t.nglish  name  of  innJr,  mil  several  have  lotii:  U-rn 
In  i  uhtrntl.>t>  for  the  fragrance  and  laaiily  .  t  their  flow- 
ers.  From  tk«  clove-pink  ID.  CarffijJiiiiluj)  of  smilhcrn 
Europe  have  orn.-inalcd  ill  the  numerous  forms  of  the 
carnation.  l*oe  eorivuo'onl.)  Tile  lareet  wllliam  nr 
|Hllk</>.  WLllml  tile  pheaaants  ryrtft.ftuu 
the  China  or  Iniliau  pink  (0.  in  mm)  varuti 

ur  common  in  gardens,  as  "  i  ll  iu  tijl <rtit»  of  these  t 

diapasei  i  ili'a-jiaH).  n.    Haitie  at*  diapason. 
And  make  i  tunrfull  fhajHiM  of  pleasures. 

Sl*~H*tr.  Tears  of  the  Mwn, 

diapasmt  (dt'a-paira),  a.  [=  P.  diapasmc,  <  Or. 
AaTocTua,  scented  (Kivrder  to  sprinkle  over  the 
person,  <  im-aamti',  sprinkle,  <  A<i,  through,  + 
ndeatn;  sprinkle.]  A  iM<rfu!iii>  consisting  of  the 
powder  nf  aromatic  herbs,  sometimes  made 
into  little  halls  and  strung  together  to  be  worn 
as  a  chain. 

Thrrc  *  on  eu-ellent  rfoijsnmi.  Ill  i  chain  ton.  If  ynu  lik« 
It.  It  Jcujnm,  4'ynthias  KcveU,  v.  i. 

diapason  (dl-a-pft'xon),  n.    f  =  I).  0.  F.  ftp.  It. 

"ft.  <  L.  duipasan.  an  oc- 
eord  of  the  first 
eorreetly  written  sepa- 
abbrev.  of  the  phrase  r) 
A<i  irnniiv  jnp<W  m-uifuvia,  a  concord  through  all 
the  tones  —  that  is,  a  concord  of  the  two  tones 
obtained  by  passing  through  all  the  tones:  An, 
prep.,  through :  ira/ruv,  gen.  pi.  fem.  of  roc,  all ; 
Xot&Ctv,  gen.  pi.  of  X°P"'I<  B  string;  ovufuvia, 
symphony :  see  d»o-,  pant-,  chord,  symphony.] 
Li  mturie:  («)  In  the  ancient  Greek  system,  the 
oetave. 

icht  In  tnuaick  is  the  sweetest  con- 
nect in  unison. 

JkKain.  Nit.  HUL,  I  103. 

('0  The  entire  compass  of  a  voice  or  an  instru- 
ment. 

But  cheerful!  Birds,  chirping  him  sweet  ()<sid-ruomiw*, 
WiUi  Nature*  Mtuii  k  Jo  beguile  hi*  sorrow*  ; 

I  Korr. -l »  day  by  day, 
of  their  Hcavnlr  lay. 

.  of  l)ii  Kai 


dia 


1594 

(di'a-pe-det'ik).  a. 
r.]    Pertaining  to  or 


s 


the  nature 


Tike  diapumin  or  eigl 
cord ;  iiuuiutu-li  iu  It  l» 


Teaching  III 

TllC  />WIJ»0*iir,  . 


.Sufeeatvr,  tr.  i 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
I  Uie  < 


irtiui  i  Wwu,  L  3. 


ana 


Diaponsiaceaa  (di-a-peimi-a'sfH;).  w.  pi.  [NL., 
<  IHaprntUl  (Liima-us).  the  typical  genus  (<  Or. 

An  t/vt/,  by  hvo,  in  ref.  to  tho 
flower:  see  iHapcHlr),  +  -afrfr.Ja 
.    A  small  order  of  gamopetalous 
W       L'j     dii'nty li'dons.  soiiiewlmt  a'diod 
V     to  the  Erimeiir,  including 6 gen- 
era  and  8  or  0  species,  widely 
separated  in  their  distribution. 

/JtOjV,u>|>l,  of     HlMM'lPft.  lll|lllO'  or  HTrtlr 

In  ri*t«m  North  Anirrii'ii,  iu,rtln-rn 
KilMlie  iii-l  A«l»,  ami  Tibet,  mi  l 
^dlliA^^u,  of  the  |>llie-hiUTrlkt  of  St-w 
Jc-rser.lTeLlttnrf  lieith-llkeevcrKreen*. 
Tile  oUli  r  ui  H4-I1.  .s/toefm,  Galax,  cte  . 
oi  the  Aiii-xhiuiy  mountains,  Japan 
onJ  TIlK-t,  are  iieaiiU  xrnt  acaplj;i  rnna 
planta  with  rreeplutr  rootatocka  ami  enrsTeen  leave*. 

diapente  (di-ii-pen'tei,  «.   L<  L-  <  Or. 

fm-tvrr,  for  rj  r'oi  it/it/,  sc.  |ojj,^oe  ci'pfan in.  the 
Interval  of  a  llflh  (cf.  iliapamm):  iUd,  prep., 
through;  nin  =  E.  ^t're-1  1.  In  (,'r.  and  mctlic- 
rat  music,  the  interval  of  a  fifth. —  2.  In  phar., 
a  composition  of  five  ingredients;  an  old  elec- 
tuary consisting  of  the  diatossaron  with  the  ad- 
dition of  another  medicine.  Diapason  diapente. 
See  diapaaon. 

diaper  (di'a-per),  n.  [<  JIE.  draper,  duiptry,  < 
OP.  diditrc^ dvutprc  =  I'r.  diarprc  (cf.  ML.  dias- 
prus,  dituinra),  a  kind  of  ornamented  cloth, 
diapered  cloth;  a  particular  use  of  OK.  diaprt, 
iliuspre  =  l'r.  diunprt:  =  Sn.  diiupcro,  " 


diaphemetric 

with  trvea  anil  diapered  Mrila. 

iruenfory  in  S.  K.  Textile*,  p.  B. 

II.  intra  at.  To  druw  a  series  or  succession  of 
flowers  or  figures,  as  upon  cloth. 

If  you  ttwlper  upon  folilf.  let  )our  work  be  broken,  and 
tttketi.  aa  it  were,  by  the  half :  for  Riaun  teUa  joa  that 
your  foM  niuat  cover  ai^nt-what  luiaeeu. 

I'eaeham,  Drawing. 

diapering  (di'a-per-iug),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  dia- 
per.r.]  1.  (aV  A  diaper  pattern,  (fc)  A  surface 
covered  with  diaper  ornament. — 2.  In  hrr.,  the 
decomtion  of  the  surface  with  ornament  DUCT 
than  heraldic  bearings :  aaid  of  the  field  or  of 
auv  ordinary.  Also  called  rfi<7/»r. 
Dia'peris  (ili'-a-P*'««).  "•  [KL-  '»<-*•  <  Or.  Aa- 
xuptiy,  drive  through,  perforate,  <  Ao,  through, 
+  rf.ofif,  jiieree,  perforate.]  A  genus  ot  stra- 
choliate  heteromeroua  beetles,  of  the  family 
Tenel>r<(inirlir  and  subfamily  TcnibrioHtHa.  It 
U  chimtvrlrej 
by  the  linnully 
oval  l".ily.  cntiTO- 
ly«irneou»  front, 
einanrlnal« 
In  frtmt.  pyghir 
um  not  cip<ai'il, 
ami  the  tint  joint 
of  tho  toral  ah  n- 
der,  but  not  lon- 
ger  Ulan  the  ae,-- 
ond.  llie  few 
•pecica  known, 
Iwth  of  tlw  old 
and  the  new 
world,  lhe,  In  tlx 


Pg.  diwr/iro  =  It.  din-ipro,  jasper,  <  L.  ia*jn(d-)n, 
Jus|ht:  see  jatpcr,  which  is  thus  a  doublet  of 
diaper.  ]  1.  Originally,  a  silken  fabria  of  one 
color  having  a  pattern  of  the  same  color  woven 
in  it;  now,  a  textile  fabric  having  a  pattern 
not  strongly  defined,  and  repeated  at  short 
intervals;  especially,  such  a  fabric  of  linen, 
where  the  pattern  is  indicated  only  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  thread,  tho  whole  being  white  or 
in  the  unbleached  natural  color.  Compare 
damask, 


Piifrrit  * 
a.Urta:  ».heclV:  ,.  unje,  ude  rfl«.J  of 
larva  1  4.  lc«c  "t  Mime  ;  t,  abIcuu  wf  Lceflc 
;  I  rw»  iJkiw  r_i : ..r -I  We  ; 


utitea.  in  fiuial 
irowlnu  on  nid 
lull*.  />.  Aiaini 
(Kalirit-iuaXof  Uie 
eaatern  ('tilted 

Statea,  la  m  aliininit-hlaek  beetle,  with 
nnttnen    rlytra  with  variable  black  marling*. 
Hhort  diaPOryt,  »•    See  diaper. 

diaphanalf  (di-af'tt-nal),  a.  [As  diaphan-oiu  + 
-"'.]   Same  as  diaphanous. 

I>lvere  (fiAiiiVuiuu*  glamea  flllnl  with  Kveral  water*, 
t hat  aiiawotl  like  *o  many  atom*  of  orient  ami  transparent 
hue*.  B.  Jonevn,  Entertainment  it  TnentMild* 


.  aerie,  of  ^lirca.  V^'ZtJ Z  Uk'^S^'ot  ^?h*W  <*'<?™\*  5» 


i  of  the  note*  it  ran, 
J]  In  Man. 

r  »L  Cedua*  Day,  1«67,  L  li. 
(c)  Correct  tune  or  pitch. 

I^ive  thrlr  motion  away'd 
In  perfect  lii'ii/Miaou,  whilst  they  stood 
In  Drat  obedience,  and  their  state  of  icood. 

MM<m,  A  Solemn  Muale,  1.  2J. 

(<f)  (1)  A  rule  by  which  organ-pipes,  flutes, 
etc.,  are  constructed,  so  aa  to  produce  sounds 
of  the  proper  pitch.  (2)  A  flied  standard  of 
pitch,  aa  the  Kronen  diapason  normal,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  A  next  above  middle  0 
has  43ft  vibratious  per  second.  See  jritrA.  (3) 
A  tnning-fork.  (t>)  In  organ-building,  the  two 
principal  foundation-stops,  called  respectively 
the  open  diaimson  and  tho  stopped  diapason. 
The  open  diapason  has  metal  pine*  of  lance  scale,  open  at 
the  top,  itivliia  that  full,  aouorosi*.  majestic  tone  which  Is 
the  typical  orvan  tone.  The  stopped  diapason  has  wooden 
pljies  of  linre  Male,  shipped  at  the  top  by  wooiltu  pliijrs, 
'  te-llk*  toiw  which  Is  the  typical 
Tho  must  Important  mutation 


aquarea.  etc,  ona  within  another. 

Ante  weaver,  which  his  work*  doth  bout 
In  diejter.  In  dautttke.  or  111  lyrie. 

Six  clfeeata  of  diaper,  four  of  damask. 

B.  Jonmti,  Volpone,  v.  1. 

2.  A  pattern  for  decoration  of  any  kind  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  figure  often  repeated,  as  in 
the  woven  fabric.  Hence — 3.  Any  pattern 
constantly  repeated  over  a  relatively  large  sur- 
face, whether  consisting  of  figures 
by  tho  background  only,  or  of  com 
constantly  su 


parent,  <  Or.  A<n*ar;ji;,  transparent :  see  duiph- 
aaoiuv.]  1.  A  silk  fariric  having  figures  more 
translucent  than  the  rest  of  the  stuff. — 9.  In 


compartments 


aaaf.,  a  cell-wall ;  tho  Invi 
a  cell  or  sac.  [Rare.] 
diaphaneity  (dl'a-fA-mVi-li),  n.    [<  F. 
«ci!A.  irreg.  <  Or.  Anoai-na,  tninsparency,  < 
vr/r,  transparent :  see  </i«/>A««<>*u!.  ]  The 
of  transmitting  light; 
nousnesa;  pellucidni 

Itrtl 
nearly 


eeding  one  aaother,  and  filled  diaphanicr  (dl-B-fan'ik),  a. 

transparent,  +  -ic]  Same  as 


■tr-i.-  .;. 


ittviua;  tliat  powerful,  flute-like  tone  which  Is  Ui«  ty  pical 
llut«  b>n«  of  the  orvan.  Tho  nuavt  Important  mutation 
stops  of  the  opeu-dUpaaon  ipeclca  are  the  d.,uUe  «,m 
(fmpasoac  Mwrndlntf  Ul«  ix-Uve  In-low  the  key  struck  ;  tin 
principal  or  rWaiw.  aiwiudlnit  the  ocUve  ilmve;  and  tlir 
nnerntk,  aoandirw  the  second  oeUvc  above.  Ttliwe  of  the 
si.  .ppcl-diapaaon  s)»>dea  are  the  Ismrdon,  awndliuj  the  .k-. 
Uve  below  ;  the  llioV.  eonndinit  tile  « -lave  above  ;  in.t  the 
ecoml  octave  above.   Many  varieties 


ugn. 
irvhl- 
kf  as 


with  a  design,  especially  a  geom 
or  one  based  on  a  flower-form.  It  is  used  In 
lecture,  especially  medieval,  sculptured  In  low  rel 
an  ornamental  uroumt,  and  is  frcinent  aa  a  lavciqrrirtiiiil 
in  manuscript  illumination,  in  painted  |muicI»,  especially 
with  itlldlnti.  and  aa  a  decration  for  other  lilt  aurfacos.      .v     f  .-- 

4.  In  *«■.,  same  as  dUtperimj.—  6t.  A  towel  or  diaphanotype 

napkin. 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  twivir  

Another  bear  ttwu  w.-r,  the  third  a  d»iper. 

.<*«*.,  T.  of  the  *.,  Ind..  L 


.X.8L 
*I  Or.  Aooor©\, 
hanous.  Ka- 

Uigh: 

diaphanometer  (di'a-i»-nom't<-ter).  n.  (<  Or. 
AosVrvvr.  transparent,  +  utrpov,  a  measure.]  1. 
An  instrument  for  estimating  the  transparency 
of  tho  air.— 2.  An  instrument  for  testing 
spirits  by  comparing  their  transparency  with 
that  of  spirits  of  known  purity, 
diaphanoscope  (dl-a-fan'v-skop),  a.  [<  Or. 
AreprriT/r,  transparent,  +  csornr,  view:  gee  di- 
aphanous.'] A  dark  box  in  which  transparent 
positive  photographs  are  viewed,  either  with  or 
without  a  lens.  The  positive  should  l»  placed  «  far 
from  the  eye  aa  the  euuivalcnt  focal  length  of  the  lew 
with  which  the  negative  waa  taken ;  and  when  a  lens  ti 
used  for  viewing  the  picture,  iu  focal  length  should  be 
the  same  aa  that  of  the  lena  with  which  it  waa  taken. 

(di-e-fan'tVtlp),  a.    [<  Or.  Ao- 
v«i%  transparent,  +  W-or,  impression.]  In 


photog., ! i  picture,  produced  by  coloring  nn  lhe 
back  a  positive  lightly  printed' on  a  translucent 
paper,  and  placing  this  colored  print  exactly 
--  a  strong  duplicate  print. 


•val  of  an  octave  ami  n 
fourth,  or  an  eleventh.  -  Diapason  dltone.  In  (Jr.  ami 
t,rdtr»U  mitt.;  the  interval  of  an  oclaie  and  a  major 
third. or  a  major  tenth  -Diapason  normal,  the  pitch 
which  In  rtMi*in|ie,|  is  Use  sUtnlanl  In  Kraiic.    Sec  /■»•*. 

Diapason  seml-dlioue.  In  tit.  and  m«.lwr.if  uu««. 
the  Interval  of  an  octave  ami  a  iiitm.r  third,  or  a  mltmr 
tenth  Out  of  diapason,  out  of  lime, 
di.iped  (di'a-ped),  n.  In  math.,  a  line  common 
to  the  planes  of  two  non-contiguous  faces  of  u 
polyhedron,  just  as  thu  diagonal  of  a  polygon 
is  the  line  joining  two  non-contiguous  vertices, 
diapedesis  uli  n-pe-de'sisi,  n.  [NL..  <  ' ir.  A<j- 
rnjaevir,  a  leaping  through,  an  oozing  through  the 
tissues.  <  AuTwVjti,  leap  through,  ooze  through, 
<  I'iti, through,  +  -'.A".  leap,  spring.  ]  The  ooz- 
ing of  the  blooil-oorpuscles  through  thu  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels  without  visible  rupture. 


It.  dtrt/<in<>)  <  Or.  'Vooaiw,  transparent,  <  <iia- 
ctnini-,  show  through.  <  Ari,  through.  +  *Muiv/r, 
show:  /'ri«n,  =  fantasy  =  phantasy,  fantom 
=  phantom.]  Transmitting  light;  permitting 
the  pessugc  of  light ;  transparent ;  clear;  f 
lucent. 


6.  A  square  pb-ce  of  cloth  for  swaddling  the 

nates  and  adiai  ent  parts  of  an  infant ;  a  clout,  diaphanoua  (dl-af'a-nns),  a.    [(Cf.  F.  diaphane 
Blrd's-«ytj  diaper,  a  kind  of  toweling.  =  Pr.  i/«if'riM  =  Sp.  dlafaua  =  Pg.  diaphann  = 

diaper  (di'a-per),  r.  [MF..  only  in  pp.  diaprrd. 
dyaprrd,  after  OF.  diapr/,  pp.  of  diaprcr.  P. 
diaprcr,  diai>er,  oni anient  wilh  diaper-work: 
from  lhe  noun.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  variegate  or 
diversify,  us  cloth,  with  figures;  flower:  aa, 
diaprrtd  silk. 

lei  the  KTi-uti'l  » items  her  foot  shall  tread. 
K-r  fenre  the  st.ntes  her  Under        should  wrong, 
lie  strewetl  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along, 
And  dtapnd  tyke  the  dl*co|or**l  uieid. 

Sj^wr.  liplthatimlon,  I.  61. 
IWivrn-droirpd  In  many  a  It. .sting  foUl, 
Kngarlanded  iihI  d.a,~rd 
Vt  itli  Inwrought  llowi  rs.  a  cloth  of  gold 

rennpsoa,  Arabian  Nights. 

2.  To  draw  or  work  in  diaper,  or  as  pnrt  of  a 
diaper;  introduce  in  a  diapered  pattern  or  fabric. 


I  daybreak ! 
ami  doT/iAffiwrw 
Wall  Whitman. 


The  little  light  : 
shailnws! 

diaphanonsly  i  dt-af 'a-nus-U), 
routly. 

diaphanonsness  li  af'a-nus-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  Iteing  iliaphanona. 

diaphemetric  (di-af-e-met'rik\  a.  [(  (Jr.  An, 
through,  +  aaij,  touch,  +  iiirj**,  measure,  + 
-ic]     KelatiDg  to  the  meaauiementa  of  tbr 
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tactile  sensibility  of  jmrt  m  |  as,  diapkemetric 
companies.  Itungliaon. 

diaphonic,  diaphonieal  (di-a-fon'ik,  -i-kali,  a. 
[<  Or.  Anew"*;,  dissonant,  discordant,  taken  in 
lit.  sense  of  'sounding  through  or  across,'  <  Au, 
through,  across,  +  a  sound.]    Same  as 

diaraustie. 

diaphonics  (<U-a-fon'iks),  a.  [I'l.  of  diaphonic : 
see  -it -a.  J    Sumo  as  diaeou»ticz. 

diaphony  (di-af'o-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  Atafwia,  dis- 
souance,  discord,'  <  Adesjivic,  dissonant,  discor- 
dant :  see  diaphonic.  Of. symphony. J  1.  Inane. 
dr.  mturic,  a  dissonance:  distinguished  from 
symplumv. — 2,  In  mettieral  music,  the  earliest 
and  crudest  form  of  polyphony,  in  which  two, 
three,  or  four  voices  proceeded  in  strictly  par- 
allel motion,  at  such  intervals  with  one  another 
as  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and  the  fourth.  Also 


diaphoresis  (di'a-fo-re'sis),  s.  [LI...,  perspira- 
tion, <  Or.  Aa0o)i<5<Trr,  a  carrying  off,  perspira- 
tion, <  StaQopeiv,  spread  abroad,  carry  off,  throw 
off  by  perspiration,  <  through,  +  foptn; 
carrv,  freq.  of  =  E.  bear!.]     In  mc4., 

especially  when  artificially  pro- 


when  In  n  quantity  to  I*  con 
the  feed 


diaphoretic  (dp 

throw  off  by 
o.  Promoting" or 
rifle. 

A 


viiii.  i  la  the 
I.  (M  SI-  .... 


to 

Parr,  Msd.  Diet.  I 

ik),  a.  and  ».    [<  Gr. 
iierxpinition.K  Aosxinoe, 
:  gee  diaphoresis.}  I. 
perspiration;  sudo- 
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radiate  froma  tref oil  trmUivoan  center  to  attach  themselves 
to  tli,-  lower  miirgmii  <d  the  thorax,  and  behind  i> >mi  s  huge 
bundlcon  cither  side,  nailed  pillar*  rtflkt  diapnra  jm.  The 
dlaphrairfu  la  jderced  by  three  prtnci|ial  opeliinga :  the 
vka<real,  tor  the  passage  of  the  esophagus  accompanied 
by  the  pneuiniaraslrlc  nerves ;  the  noetic,  for  tin'  inseaifv 
■>f  the  aorta,  tbumu-k  duct,  iuh!  lance  azyirou*  vein ;  slid 
the  carat,  fur  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  besides  some  other* 
hit  splanchnic  nerves,  etc.  The  diaphragm  la  Invested  '"I 
Its  thoracic  surface  by  ibe  pleural  and  |«ricajdbd  srr"ii* 
membranes :  on  llaabitotiiiiml  surface  by  the  peritoneum, 
*  fold  of  which,  rvdorinl  upon  the  liver,  forms  the  »»- 
penury  ligament  of  that  organ.  The  diaphragm  it  derj>- 
ly  o«icsv,w'„nvii.  the  loinevlty  upward;  the  griirral 
nirure  la  that  of  an  umbrella.  It  l»  a  imucrful  respiratory 
muscle,  contracting  at  cacti  liopirallmi  ami  so  flattening 
while  It*  relaxation  In  expiration  renders  It  nion-  convex  ; 
Its  contraction  at-o  aaalau  In  defecation  and  In  parturi- 
tion, and  lu  inaustluii  action  U  concerned  in  hiccough 
and  anerlliig  ;  when  most  relaxed  It  rise*  to  the  U-Vtl  »f 
alanit  Ibe  Itfth  rlh.  A  rudimentary  diaphragm  esl<ls  in 
birds ;  it  U  beat  developed  In  the  apteryx. 

4.  In  cryptogam'?  hot.,  in  Eguisctum,  a  trans- 
verse partition  in  the  stem  at  the  node;  in  Be- 
laginctla  and  its  allies,  a  layer  separating  the 
prothalliutn  from  the  cavity  of  the  maiTospore : 
In  Vhanura,  a  constriction  formed  by  the  en- 
veloping cells  near  the  tip  of  the  oogonium. — 

5.  In  eonrh.,  a  septum  or  shelf-like  plate  ex- 
tending into  tho  envity  of  a  shell,  more  or  leas 
partitioning  it.    jam  of  the  diaphragm.  ai«. 

Crura  of  Uie  diaphragm.  See  mu.  •  Irli  <l)a- 
phragm,  a  form  of  dlaphntsm  uaed  with  Unaea,  In  whk-h 
the  idle  of  the  aperture  la  varied  at  will,  and  at  the  aaine 
time  kept  nearly  circular  by  the  simultaneous  motion 
of  a  large  number  of  small  abutters.  —  Llaamerjta  of 
the  diaphragm,  the  Internal  and  eiterriaT  areuata  llg- 

'    «TO,  where  It 
uni  muatiea. 
Revolving 
muting  nl  a 
id  pivoted 


Diaphoretic  antimony. 

II.  n.  A  medicine 
Hon;  a  sudorific. 

IHaplumlielu.  or 
gana  at  diitcatlon,  U.. 
makes  It  perspirable. 

diaphoretlcal  {dl'a-f9-ret'i-kal), 
dmphorr  tic. 

dlaphorit*  (di-af'6-rit),  n. 

fere  tit  <<  Atafipnv,  differ: 

A  mineral  having  the  si 

freieslebenite,  but 

rhombic  system, 
diaphragm  (di'a-fram) 


K  Gr.  Aiiaopor,  dif- 
differ),  + 
impositaon  as 
in  the  ortho- 


8pT  diafragma  =  Pg.  diaphragm*  a  il.  diafraf 
ma,  <  LL.  diaphragma,  <  Gr.  iiafpayfia,  a  part 
ti.m-wall,  barrier,  the  midriff,  diaphragm, 


[<  F.  diayhragme  = 

rag- 
1- 

Ata+payvi  vat,  separate  by  a  barrier,  barricade, 
<  4ti,  between,  +  *pa)  t-cmw,  equiv.  to  the  more 
common  foaenttv,  fence,  inclose,  —  L.  fardre, 
stuff,  whence  ult.  K.  farce  and /wee8,  q.  v.]  1. 
A  partition  ;  something  which  divides  or  sepa- 
rates. Specifically—  2.  In  «««•*.:  («)  A  thin 
piece,  generally  of  metal,  serving  as  a  parti- 
tion, or  for  some  other  special  purpose :  as,  the 
vibrating  diaphragm  of  a  telephone,  for  tho 
communication  of  transmitted  sounds,  (b)  A 
ring,  or  a  plate  pierced  with  a  circular  hole  so 
arranged  as  to  fall  in  the  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment, used  in  optical  instruments  to  cut  off 
marginal  beams  of  light,  as  in  a  camera  or  a 
telescope,  such  diaphragms  are  often  made  movants, 
especially  for  photographic  tanses,  so  that  one  with  a  large 
opening  may  be  Inserted  when  It  U  desired  to  admit  abun- 
dant light  to  the  lens,  In  order  to  use  a  abort  exposure, 
and  one  with  a  small  opening  when  sharpness  of  detail  is 
more  ilewirahle  than  shortness  of  exposure. 
3.  In  anal.,  the  midriff;  the  musculomembra- 
nous  partition  which  separates  the  thoracic 
from  the  abdominal  cavity  in  mammals,  in  man 

l  ouusiala  of  a  muscular  sheet 


snielitoUS  I*  .rdcr  of  the  mammalian  d 

arches  over  tho  psoas  and  quadratus  It 

—  Pillars  of  the  diaphragm.  Hco  d< 

diaphragm.  In  opticA,  a  lens-dlaplira 

disk  pierced  with  holes  of  various  dlan 

in  such  s  position  Uiat  by  rotating  It  any  opening  desired 

mar  be  bought  In  line  with  the  atla  of  the  fens.  Trefoil 

of  the  diaphragm,  the  three  leaflets  Into  which  the  inus. 

culomembranotia  part  of  the  diaphragm  la  disposed. 
diaphragTOal  (di-a-frag'mal),  a.   [<  diaphragm 

(LL.  diaphragma)  +  -ai.\    1.  Partitioning  or 

separating,  as  a  part  ition  between  two  cavities ; 

septal. — 2.  Same  as  diaphragmatic. 
diaphragmalgia,  diaphragmalgy  (di'a-frag- 

maTji-tt,  -ji),  n.    [NL.  diaphragmalgia,  <  Gr. 

AtnQpay'jut,  diaphragm,  +  6>;.«r,  pain.  J    Pain  in 

the  diaphragm. 

diaphragmatic  (di'a-frag-mat'ik),  a.  [<  LL. 
diaphragma(l-),  diaphragm,  +  -ic.J  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  diaphragm.  Also  diaphragmal. 
— Dtaphraknnatlc  foramina.  SeerwurMeu,  —  Diaphrag- 
matic ganglion.  Se<vwiw'i.«.-  Diaphragmatic  gout 
Sune  as  anwttsa  peetoru  (wbieh  see,  under  angina). 

diaphragmatitis  (d^a-fT1lg.ma-ti'tis),».  [XL., 
<  LL.  diaphragma(t-)',  diaphragm,  +  -ifi*.]  In 
patkol.,  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  or  of 
its  serous  coats.  Also  diaphragmiti*. 
diaphragmatocele  (di'a-frag-mat'A^iel),  n.  f< 
Gr.  iia^fMyua(r-),  diaphragm,  +  s.i)>V,  tumor.]  In 
pathol.,  hernia,  or  a  tumor,  from  a  part  of  the 
viscera  escaping  through  the  diaphragm. 

lOdynift  (di-a-frag-m6-din'i-_,: 
.  otn^payua,  diaphragm,  T  Mitij,  pain.] 


diaphragmodjrnla  (di-a-frag-mo-din'i-jl),  «. 
[ XL., <  Gr. dtntyayua, diaphragm,  +  ' ' 
Pain  in  the  diaphragm. 

dlaphyses,  »■   Plural  of  diaphytit. 

diaphysial  (dl-a-fljs'l-al),  a.  [<  diaphytiti  +  -rtf.] 
Pertaining  to  a  diaphvsia ;  extending  continu- 
ously between  two  ends,  as  the  abaft  of  a  bone. 

diaphysiH  (di-af 'i-«is),  n. ;  pi.  diaphyne*  (-se>.). 
[Nh.,  <  Gr.  Ao>wric,  a  growing  through,  burst- 
ing of  the  bud,  <  Aooi  rooui,  grow  through,  of 
buds,  <  ita,  through,  +  oi  rcrlii/,  grow:  sec  phy- 
tic, etc.]  1.  In  6of.,  an  abnormal  elongation 
of  the  axis  of  a  flower  or  of  an  inflorescence;  a 
form  of  prolification.—  2.  In  aanf.,  the  conti- 
nuity of  a  bone  between  ita  two  ends ;  the  shaft 
of  a  long  bone,  as  distinguished  from  its  epi- 
physes or  apophyses. 

diaplaBLfl  (di-ap' la-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <liaTr/ia/r<f, 
a  putting  into  shape,  setting  of  a  limb  (Galen), 
<  AatT/fl«-o-^■u•,  form,  mold,  set  a  limb,  <  A<4, 
through,  +  s?.6oaitv,  form,  mold.]  In  *urg.,  re- 
duction, as  of  a  dislocation  or  fracture.  l)un- 
glunm. 

diaplastic  (dI-»-plaa'tik),  a.  and  w.  [<  Gr.  "Aa- 
T>«ffTOf,  verbal  adj.  of  iut^h'uretiv,  form  (see 
diaptart*),  +  4e,1  L  Of  or  pertaining  to 
diaplasis:  as,  a  diaplantic  medicine  or  embro- 
cation. 

II.  w.  A  medicine  used  in  the  treatmeut  of 
fractured  or  dislocated  limlw. 


diapnoet  (dl-ap'no-e),  n.  [<  Gr.  ihamw;,  a  j>as- 
sagc,  outlet,  evaporation,  ]M'repirutiou,  <  ita. 
wrtii;  blow  through,  <  Aa,  through,  +  m*iv, 
blow.]  Sweating;  perspiration.  E.  Phillip,, 
1700. 

diapnolC  (di-ap-no'ik),  a.  and  n.    f=  F.  diapno- 

rr;  as  diapnoe  +  -ic]    L  «•  In  met!.,  pro- 
ing  a  very  slight,  insensible  perspiration; 
gently  diaphoretic, 

II.  n.  A  remedial  agent  which  produces  a 
very  slight,  insensible  perspiration;  a  mild  dia- 
phoretic. 

diapnotic  (di-ap-not'lk),  a.  [<  Gr.  Aatrvov,  pas- 
sage, outlet,  perspiration  (see  diapnoe),  +  -«f- 
-ic]    Promoting  gentle  perspiration. 

diapophyses.  n.   Plural  of  diapophy»u. 

diapophysial  idi'a-po-tiE'i-al),  a.  f<  diapophy- 
m*  +  -n?.J  Pertaining  to  a  dtapophysis;  hav* 
ing  the  morphological  character  of  a  diapophy- 
sis :  as,  a  diapophysial  process ;  the  diapophysial 
element  of  a  vertebra,   (lad.  Jour. 

diapophysis  (di-a-pof 'i-sis),  n. ;  pi.  diapophyac* 
(-sez).  [XL.,  <  Gr.  «l<ii,  through,  +  oxooe1"'., 
outgrowth:  see  ajHiphysiti.2  The  transverse  pro- 
cess proper  of  a  vertebra;  the  lateral  process 
from  each  aide  of  the  neural  arch,  paired  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  ver- 
tebra. It  Is  one  of  Uie  most  constant  ami  duuacterlstlc 
of  the  several  vertebral  apophyses.  When  there  are  more 
than  one  pair  of  transverse  processes,  the  dlapofiiiysls  It 
the  dorsad  or  iietirm]  uue.  as  distinguished  from  a  |*ra- 
jajphyals  or  pluurspophyals.  In  cervical  vertebne  tlie  dla- 
riophyaea  aru  ceinnikonly  <>oiifltieiit  with  pleiira|si>hyaea, 
forming  s  compound  transverse  priweas,  psereed  by  the 
vertelararterlal  foraiiim,  the  posterior  tubercular  being 
tiio  proper  dlapnpliyslal  iMirtinii  of  such  formations,  dee 
cuts  under  orhis,  errrveo/,  and  dttrwaL 

diaporeais  (dl'a-pv-re'gig),  ».  [LL.,  <  Or.  Aw- 
iroo50<r,  a  doubting,  it  rhetorical  figure  so  i-alled. 
<  itoxopei,.,  doubt,  be  at  a  loss,  <  6td,  through, 
apart,  +  ornyjeis',  be  at  a  loss:  see  ajHH~i<].]  In 
rhel.,  a  figure  by  which  the  speaker  professes 
to  be  in  doubt  which  of  several  statements  to 
make,  which  of  several  courses  to  pursue  or  rec- 
ommend, where  to  begin  or  end,  or,  in  general, 
what  to  say  on  a  topic:  as.  What  shall  I  do — 
remain  silent  or  speak  freely  f  Shall  I  call  this 
folly,  or  shall  I  call  it  crime  f  If  a  judge,  the 
audience,  or  an  opponent  is  asked  to  settle  the 
doubt,  the  figure  is  called  anactmoM*. 

Diaprla  (dI-op'ri-«),  n.  [NL.  (Latrville).]  The 
typical  genus  of  IHamriintt. 

Diapriinte  (di-ap-ri-f'ne),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  <  lHa- 
priti  +  -inn'.]  A  subfamily  of  parasitic  hymc- 
nopterous  insects,  of  the  family  l'roctolryjnda: 
They  have  entire  hind  wings.  1  .spurred  fore  11  hue,  anten- 
nas inserted  above  the  mouth,  and  the  broad  hind  wings 
with  no  middle  rem.  The  subfamily  was  established  by 
UalUlay  in  1840. 

diapryt,  a.  [<  F.  diapri,  diapered,  pp.  of  dia- 
prcr,  diaper,  adorn  with  diaper-work :  see  dia- 
pcr,  r.]  Adorned  with  diaper-work;  varie- 
gated. 


The  Diatny  Maualons,  where  inan-klnde  doth  I 
Were  built  In  sis  Hal...  ami  the  Seav  uth  was  made 

IV  «»■  it  d  S»l,l«it>i, 

.cymter.  tr.  of  Uu  Hartas  s  Weeks,  II., The  Handy-Crafts, 
diapyesis  (di'a-pl-e'ais),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  Ao- 
ri  i,en;,  suppuration,  <  otafftviv,  suppurate:  see 
fftapjsffie.J    Suppuration.  Dungluton. 
diapyetic  (dl'a-pi-et'ik),  a.  and  n.    [<  Gr.  Aa- 
suppnration,  <  itaxvtiv, 
pus.]  t 


■C,  promoting  suppi 
rate,  <  Aa,  through, 
m«d.,  producing  sup 


le  aa  dtavlc 
[<  diaptex 


+  -<»i.l 


l^owrr  Searfsw*  trf  llurDain  DUt^USffS. 


diaplex  (di'a-pleks),  w, 

dtopl«al(diTplek> 

Pertaining  to  the  diap 
diaplexug  (di-a-plek'sus),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  An. 
through,  +  \j.tacxu*:  see  plrrus. ]  The  choroid 
i  of  the  diacrr-lia  or  third  ventricle  of  the 


plexus 
train. 


irer/riaer,  promotin 
suppuraf 
a.  In 
tive. 

n.  ».  A  rnedicine  which 
tion ;  a  suppurative. 

diapyle  (dra-pH).  [<  Or.  tt&,  througl),  -r 
■ri/jj,  gate,  entrance.]  A  term  applied  l.v 
Miers  to  a  perforation  through  the  testa  at  the 
end  of  a  seed,  for  the  passage  of  the  raphe. 

diarchy  (di'ttr-ki),  n. ;  pi.  diarchies  (-kiz).  [< 
Gr.  as  if  'fiapria,  <  *fl«op.»oc,  only  in  pi.  A- 
apxot,  lit.  two  rulers,  <  A-,  two-,  +  ap x>n>,  rule.] 
A  government  in  which  the  executive  power 
is  vested  in  two  persons,  as  that  of  the  two  joint 
kings  of  Sparta  or  of  Siatn,  or  as  in  the  case  of 
William  and  Mary  of  r 
ously,  dinarchy. 

diarhodont  (di-ar'o-don),  n.  [ML.  'sfhrfisiiissiii, 
•tftarrAodos,  also  diarhotUnu*,  <  Gr.  oi6pffn\is, 
compounded  of  roses,  <  A<«,  between,  +  ptiAor,  a 
rose.]  A  color  mentionod  in  medieval  descrip- 
tions of  stuffs:  probably,  from  its  derivation, 
a  brilliant  red. 

diarial  (di-a'ri-al),  a.  [<  LL.  diariMm,  a  diary, 
+  -«/.]    Same  as  diarian, 

diarian  (di-a'ri-an),  a.  [<  LL.  diarium,  a  diary, 
+  wrn.]  Pertaining  to  a  diary  or  journal ;  jour- 
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rtUrian 

You  take  *  name  [  Hiilander  e  odes  are  teen. 
Printed,  And  prala  *a,  In  every  macula* ; 
Diarian  sage*  greet  their  brother  uut, 
And  ronr  dark  pages  pleas*  Ui'  anlkgntend  age. 

Crate*,  News  paper. 

diarist  (dl'a-rist),  ».  (<  diary  +  -«<.]  One 
who  keeps  a  diary. 

Incldrnta  written  down  by  a  monk  in  his  nil,  or  by  a  d i- 
an'sf  paring  the  round  with  majesty,  would  be  equally 
rlews  of  the  monastery  In  the  one  case,  ur 
subserrlence  to  the  hbther  power  In  the 
/.  Dltnrli,  Amen,  of  Lit,  1.  SI*. 


by  a  I 
other. 


William  [of  Malinetliury)  stands  neit  lo  ordsr  of  time 
after  Hcdo  In  tho  series  of  our  historical  writers,  properly 
so  railed,  as  dUUngvjUhed  troiu  mere  compilers  sii'l  dui- 
riit*.  CVoit,  Hist  Eng.  Lit. 

diarize  (di'a-rli),  v.  t.  or  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  dia- 
rized, ppr.  diarizing.  [<  diary  +  -*>.]  To  re- 
cord in  a  diary;  write  a  diary. 

The  history  that  the  earliest  men  of  New  England  wrote 
was  what  wo  may  call  contemporaneous  history  ;  it  was 
historical  Jiaru-iii  i.    M.  C.  Tyler,  Hist  Amcr.  Lit.,  1. 1 16. 

diarrhea,  diarrhoBa  (di-a-rS'§),  n.  i— F.  diar- 
rhee  —  Hp.  diarrta  —  l'g.  diarrhea  as  It.  diarrea 
=  D.  diarrhoea  —  0.  diarrhoe  —  Dan.  Sw.  diar- 
rhe,  <  Lis,  diarrhmi,  <  Or.  iiappota,  diarrhea,  lit. 
a  flowing  through,  <  Atappth;  now  through,  <  Au, 
through.  +  prif,  flow.]  A  morbidly  frequent 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  generally  arising 
from  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  commonly 
caused  by  errors  in  regimen,  as  tho  use  of  food 
hurtful  from  its  quantity  or  quality;  intestinal 
catarrh. 

diarrheal,  diarrhceal  (di-a-re'al),  a.  [<  diar- 
rhea, diarrhaa,  +  -al.\  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sulting from  diarrhea ;  having  the  character  of 
or  characterizing  diarrhea;  catarrhal,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  intestines. 

That  three  thousand  and  more  Individuals,  mostly  chil- 
dren, died  f rora  if inrrhomi  diseases,  does  not  surprise  one 
woo  is  fauilllar  with  the  Intense  heat  of  our  summer. 

Srieut*.  l.V  m. 

diarrheic,  diarrhcelc  (<tt-a-re'ik),  a.  [<  diar- 
rhea, diarrhaa,  +  -»'<-.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  diarrhea:  as,  a  diarrheic  flux. 

diarrhetic,  diarrhcetic  (di-a-ret'ik),  a.  [Iireg. 

<  dtorraea,  diarrhaa,  +  -t-tc.]  8ame  as  diar- 
rheal 

diarthrodial  (di-ar-thro'di-al),  a.  [<  diarthro- 
sis,  after  arthrodial.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  diarthrosia:  as,  a  diarthrodial  articu- 
lation ;  diarthrodial  movement. 

di art hro mere  (di-ar'thro-mer),  n.  [<  (ir.  it-, 
two-,  +  arfAronteri",  q.  v.}  A  vertebrate  mcta- 
moru ;  tho  typical  double-ring  or  tlgure-8  seg- 
ment of  the  body  of  a  vertebrate  animal,  cor- 
responding to  a  theoretically  complete  vertebra 
and  its  accompaniments.    Cone*,  1868. 

diarthromeric  (di-iir-thry-raer'ik),  a.  [<  diar- 
thromere  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diar- 
thromere  or  metamere  of  a  vertebrate.  Coues. 

diarthrosis  (di-ar-thrfi'sis),  h.  ;  pi.  duirthrosex 
(-sex).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Adp0owoor,  division  by  joints, 
articulation,  <  tiapBpoiv,  divide  by  Joints-  <  An, 
between,  +  ap6poivt  join,  articulate,  <  ipOpov, 
a  joint.  Ct.  arthron*.]  In  anal.,  that  articula- 
tion of  bones  which  leaves  them  free  to  move 
in  some  or  any  direction :  free,  as  distinguished 
from  fixed,  arthrosis;  thorough-joint:  applied 
both  to  tho  joints  themselves  and  to  the  motion 
resulting  from  such  mechanism.  The  principal 

kinds  of  articulation  thus  designated  are  enorfAmsM,  or 
lialband-sacket  )oint  the  freest  of  all,  as  seen  In  the  hip 
and  shoulder ;  ^in^jrmta,  or  hinge-joint  as  In  the  elbow 
ami  knee;  and  rsWarfarusss,  or  jrivot-Jalnt  8ee  arfAr  ■ 
lis.  Also  called  uAartAraeii.  —  RoUtOry  diarUirOsls 
Name  as  esWurrarosi*. 

diary  (di'a-ri),  a.  and  n.    I  <  L.  as  if  'diarius, 
adj.  (only  as  noun:  see  it.),  <  die*,  day:  see 
II]    I.t  a-  Lasting  for  one  day :  as,  a  diary 
fever.  Bacon. 
IX  «. ;  pL  diaries  (-riz).  [=  So.  Pg.  It.  diario, 

<  L.  diarium,  a  daily  allowance  for  soldiers,  LL. 
also  a  diary,  neut.  of  'diarius,  adj.,  <  die*,  day: 
see  dial,  deity.  The  synonym  journal  is  of  the 
same  ult.  origin.]  1.  An  account  of  daily 
events  or  transactions;  a  journal;  specifically, 
a  daily  record  kept  by  a  person  of  any  or  all 
matters  within  his  experience  or  observation: 
as,  a  diary  of  the  weather;  a  travelers  diary. 

In  sea-voyages,  where  there  Is  nothing  to  If  seen  but 
sky  and  sea,  men  .  .  .  make  items*;  but  In  land-travel, 
wherein  so  much  l>  to  lw  •  rlwrved,  .  .  .  they  omit  It, 

,  Travel. 
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This  Is  my  diary. 
Wherein  I  note  my  action*  of  the  d 

B.  Jonnn,  Volpon*.  Iv.  1. 

dlasceuast, n.  See  dia*keua*t. 

diajichiama  (dl-a-#kir'm§),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  Ad- 
oX'ifh  anything  cloven,  in  music  half  the  di- 
esis, <  iuuixKtiv,  cleave,  sever,  <  Ad,  asunder,  + 
exiUn;  ent,  separate:  see  schism.']  1.  In  dsr. 
Or.  mwrie,  a  minute  interval  whose  size  is  vari- 
ously given. —  St.  In  modern  murte,  the  larger 
subdivision  of  a  syntonic  comma  (see  comma, 
H,  b),  represented  by  the  ratio  2048 :  2025.  in 
strict  intonation  it  Is  tho  interval  between  C  and  Oih.  A 
d iatehlsms  an riss*  hismn  ti*cet her  e*jual  a  syntonic  comma. 

diascordiam  (di-a-skdr'di-um),  ». ;  pi.  (Koaror- 
dia  (-a).  [<  Gr.  fia,  through,  +  m6p&iov,  a  cer- 
tain plant :  see  arordmm.]  An  electuary  in  tho 
composition  of  which  the  plant  scordium  or  wa- 
ter-germander formed  an  important  element. 
Dunglixon. 

With  their  syrups,  and  their  Julaps.  and  diaiordimn, 
snd  mlthrldate,  and  n.y  lady  wbat-shsll  catl-  nm  s  pow- 
dcr.  tirott,  Abbot,  int 

diaaia  (di^l'si-ft), «.  [<  Gr.  luiam,  pi.,  <  ZWy 
(gen.  AidV),  Zeus.]  An  ancient  Attic  festival 
in  honor  of  Zeus  Meiliehios  (the  Propitious), 
celebrated  without  the  walls,  with  sacrifices 
and  rejoicing,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month 
Arthcsterion  (beginning  of  March). 

diaskeuasis  (di-a-ska'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  as  if  <  Gr. 
'Aoacrtao-jft  <  Aao-jcrwi'rri',  revise:  see  diatken- 
axt.]    UevUion;  editing. 


Tlieauthorsldpof  this  work  Is  aptly  attributed  to  Vyasa, 
"the  arranzer  "  the  Nersonineatlon  of  Indian  dmttnax, 
»ie^.  Brit,  XXI.  *l. 


diaakeuast  (di-a-sku'ast),  n.    [<  Gr.  iiaoneva- 
trr>x,  a  reviser,  "an  interpolator,  <  itaeiuvaZnv, 
get  quite  ready,  set  in  order,  revise  for  publi- 
ation,  <  At&,  through,  +  oiuva^itv,  make  ready 


ings.    Also  written  diatexuast. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  the  hsud  of  the  dum. 
kruatt  in  tlds  passsgv  more  Uian  In  almost  any  other  of 
the  poems.  Oladttonr,  Studies  on  Homer.  II.  N'i. 

But  these  fablea  only  purport  to  be  Babri 
'  i  of  a 
d  his  verses  into 

Xmyc.  Brit.,  III.  1st 
Diaspins  (di-aa-pi'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Diaspi* 
+  -t«<r.]    A  subfamily  of  Coecida,  typified  by 
the  genus  Diatrpit;  the  scale-lice.  Also  written 
IHaspina, 

Named  IHatptnn  from  Its  principal  genus,  IMsspls.  II 
contains  son  we  of  the  most  pernicious  Insects  in  erUtcnee. 
which,  by  reason  of  their  vsst  multiplicity,  ruin  or  destroy 


3.  A  book  prepared  for  keeping  a  diary ;  espe- 
cially, a  book  with  blank  leaves  bearing  printed 
dates  for  a  daily  record,  often  including  other 
printed  matter  of  current  use  or  interest :  as, 
a  lawyers'  diary. 


,  .rgroTcaof 
A'ut.  Ui*.,  il  n«. 

Diaspis (di-as'nisl,  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ad,  through, 
+  aenle,  a  shield.  J  The  typical  genus  of  scale- 
insects  of  the  subfamily  lhainrinie. 

diaspora  ( di-as'po-ra),  n.  f  <  Ur.  Aamroud,  a  scat- 
tering, dispersion,  eollectlvely,  in  the  Sept  un- 
gint  and  New  Testament,  the  dispersed  Jews.  < 
Staoviipttv,  scatter,  sow  abroad,  \  Ad,  througti- 
out,  +  oxiipto;  scatter,  sow.]  Tho  dispersion 
of  the  Jews;  among  tho  Hellenistic  Jews  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  whole  body  of 
Jews  living  scattered  among  the  Gentiles  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity:  also  used  by  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age  for  their 
fellow  Christians  outside  ot  Palestine  (rendered 
"the  strangers"  in  the  authorized  version  of 
1  Pet.  i.  1,  and  "  the  Dispersion"  in  the  revised 
version). 

THe  development  of  Judaism  In  the  diaspora  differed 
In  Important  points  from  that  in  Palestine. 

Kncye.  Brit,  XVIII.  76». 

diaspora  (di'a-spor),  a,  [<  Gr.  Aotnropd,  a  scat- 
tering: see  rfsovrpnra.]  A  nvdrate  of  aluminium 
occurring  in  crystals  and  foliated  masses,  color- 
less or  of  a  pearly  gray.  It  It  Infusible,  and  a  small 
fragment  placed  In  the  tlam*  of  a  candle,  or  reposed  to 
the  name  of  the  Mowplnc,  alimstt  Instantly  d 
and  ts  dispersed :  hence  It*  name 

i,  *).   [<  ML 
r,  jasper.]   Same  as 

(transts,  Asats.  ViaJvry, 
some  klnde  of  natural  1  IHs- 
llakluyt' t  rofsspes,  II.  Zl& 

diaspTOUt  (di-as'pron),  n.  [ML.,  var.  of  rfios- 
prm,  diaper,  jasper,  etc. :  see  diaper."]  Same 
as  diaper. 

diastaltic  (di-a-«tal'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  AaeraAnsor, 
able  to  distinguish,  in  music  able  to  expand  or 
exalt  the  mind.  <  A«<rr<>>»ie,  dilate,  expand, 
distinguish,  <  Ad,  apart,  +  ori'/Xtiv,  senif.]  In 
Or.  mwne,  dilated  or  extended :  applied  both 


diastole 

to  particular  intervals  and  to  a  general  heroic 
quality  in  a  melody. 

diast&M  (di  a-staa),  it.  [<  P.  diastase,  diastase, 
lit.  separation  (see  def.),  <  Gr.  Adoraoif,  sepa- 
ration :  see  diastasis.  ]  A  substance  existing  in 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes  after  germi- 

atal 

barley  ground  i 
ig  the  »  hole  ander 
h  solid, 


I  solid,  white,  snd 
,  hut  insoluble  In 
ses  the  property  of 


part.  ,  ! 
IIS",  ac 

dried  In  the  open  i 

Altering  I 
tter  and  d 

In  solution  it  possesses  the  property  of 
causing  starch  to  break  up  at  the  temperature  of  1HT, 
triLiisfonuliu;  it  Aral  into  dextrin  and  then  Into  sugar. 

diastasis  (ili-ns't4-sig),  ». ;  pi.  diastases  (-sez). 
[NL,  <  Gr.  AdoTaorr,  a  separation,  <  AaoT$»«', 
pres.  .Wrdrai,  separate,  cause  to  stand  apart,  < 
Ad,  apart,  +  onrvat,  pres.  itsravat,  cause  to  stand, 
=  E.  «ffl->i'J.]  Forcible  separation  of  bones 
without  fracture,  as  the  result  of  external  me- 
chanical injury  or  direct  violence ;  dislocation ; 
luxation, 

di  astatic  (dl-a-etat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Aoototuust, 
separative  (cl.  Adoronc,  separation:  sec  dias- 
tase), <  tiatm'ivai,  pres.  iutrravai,  separate :  see 
diastasis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  diastase;  pos- 
sessing the  properties  of  diastase:  as,  a  dia- 
statie  ferment. 

diaatatically  (dl-a-eUt'i-kal-i),  odr.  In  the 
manner  of  diastase. 

The  quantity  of  the  dwsfafiaaUy  acting  albuminous 
Increases  with  the  pnvreva  of  iKTmlnatloo. 

T having.  Beer  (trans.),  p.  SSL 

(di'a-stem),  n.  [<  LL.  diastema.  Inter- 
val: see  diojfema.]  Same  as  diastrma,  2. 
diastema  (dI-a-st*Vmi),  n.  ;  pi.  diastevtata  (-ma- 
tt). [LL.,  an  interval,  esp.  in  music,  <  Gr.  Ao> 
tmtua,  an  interval,  difference,  (  Maar^vm,  sepa- 
rate ;  see  diaj>tasii.]  1.  In  anil,  and  anal.,  an 
interval  between  any  two  consecutive  teeth,  es- 
pecially between  any  two  series  or  kinds  of 
teeth,  as  between  the  canines  and  premolars  or 
incisors,  or  among  the  incisors,  as  in  many  bats. 

When  there  are  no  canines,  as  In  rodents,  diastema  occurs 
between  the  Incisors  and  the  premolars.  It  neccsasnly 
occurs  when  opposing  teeth  are  so  long  that  they  cross 
each  other  when  the  month  Is  shut  Man  is  notable  ss 
having  normally  no  diastemata,  bis  teeth  farming  a  con 
tinuous  series,  and  being  all  of  approvimatciy  etjual 
lengths.  But  the  same  is  the  case  with  some  other  mam- 
mals, ss  In  the  genera  Tamils  and  Anoplothtrintn. 
2.  In  ane.  Gr.  music,  an  interval.  Also  diVjjtfeas. 
dlaater  (dl-as'ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  A-.  two-,  +  arrrr,p, 
star.]  In  biol.,  a  double  star;  the  caryocinetie 
figure  which  results  from  the  aster  of  a  nucleus 
before  this  separates  into  two  nuclei.  See  aster 
and  caryodnetis.    Also  d faster. 

is  seen  at  each  end  of  the  nnclcus-splndle. 
e  confused  with  the  dituUr. 
£.  IL  bsnkt*tr,  Encye.  ttrit,  XIX.  S3X. 

diastimetor  (dl-a-«tim'e-ter),  n.  [Prop.  *<tsas- 
f«#iniiefer,  <  Or.  itdorooir,  distance,  interval  (< 
A/crrdmt,  Aao-njsxu,  stand  apart),  +  atrpor.  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  dis- 
tances.   E.  H.  Knight. 

diastole  (dl-as't^-lf),  n.    fJ,L.,  <  Gr.  tuumH, 
dilatation,  expansion,  lengthening  of  a  syllable, 
<  Aoorr/^rrr,  dilate,  expand,  put  asunder: 
diarta/fte." 
tion  or  i 

vessel,  which  alternates  with  systole  or  con- 
traction, the  two  movements  together  consti- 
tuting pulsation  or  beating:  as,  auricular  dias- 
tole; ventricular  diastole.  The  term  is  ah»  extended 
to  some  other  pulsating  organs,  as  lymph  hearts  and  spc- 
clhVslly  to  Hie  expanding  action  of  the  contractile  iol.li 
of  Irifusoriana  and  other  proCocoaut 
S.  The  period  or  length  of  time  during  which 
a  rhythmically  pulsating  vessel  is  relaxed  or 
dilated;  the  time-interval  which  alternates 
with  systole.— 3.  In  Gr.  gram.,  a  mark  similar 
in  position  and  shape  to  a  comma,  but  origi- 
nally semicircular  in  form,  used  to  indicate  the 
correct  separation  of  words,  and  guard  against 
a  false  division,  such  as  might  pervert  the 
sense.  Such  a  ilgn  was  needed  to  obviate  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  ancient  practice  of  writing  without  divi- 
sion between  words.  The  diastole  at  still  occasionally 
used,  generally  In  order  to  distinguish  the  pronominal 
forms  e.T*  and  o.ee,  'whatever,  which,'  from  the  particles 
4ti,  'thst'  and  or».  'when.'  The  usual  practice  at  present 
however,  Is  to  use  a  space  Instead  of  the  diastole.  When 
the  present  shape  of  the  comma  came  Into 
less  confusion  between  It  and  the  diastole  n 
sued.  Also  called  A  wodtasfofr.  HceAyparn. 
4.  In  ane.  pros.,  lengthening  < 
a  syllable  regularly  short ;  es_ 
tion  of  a  syllable  preceding  a  pause  of 
the  ictus:  as, 

Ire  ncgabamos  et  tecta  Ignota  ■ 
Orid.  Meta 


A  polar 
and  Is  not 


,  dilate,  expand,  put  asunder:  see 
1.  Tho  normal  rhythmical  dilata- 
lation  of  the  heart  or  other  blood- 
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diastole 

In  Latin  poetry  are  supposed  to  tie 
to  an  older  pronunciation  th".ij.*li 
ly  follow,  could  of  Itaetf  make  ■»■.) 


1  iU'flc|«ncy.    TTiU  n»vpn 

i.atl  with  thial(an.ir 

Ciilldu*  ut  aoleal  humeri*  portare 

Horaet,  Satires,  Lt.Hl 

diastolic  (<U-a-et»rik),  a.  [<  diastole  +  -ic.] 
_PerUining_to"or  produced ^by  di 
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dUth«rmlc(di-a-th*r'mik),a.  [An  duitherm-al 
+  -ic.]    S»mc  its  <U<ithtrma»OH*. 


In  thin  jdstes  »>»  descriptions  tint  the  sun  with  a  There  are  many  genera,  and  the 

greenish  hue  :  other*  make  It  appear  a  (jlnwing  red  with-  exceeds  l.SOCl.    The!  v*ry  greatl 

out  any  trace  of  green.  The  tatter  are  by  far  more  did-  hvga  of  the  valves,  which  are  ofu 
lAermie  than  Ule  former. 


Tyndail,  Radiation,  I  & 

dia thermometer  (dj'a-ther-mom'e-tcr),  n.  [< 
Or.  through,  +  ftp.wor,  heat,  +  piTpov,  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  measuring  tho  ther- 
mal resistance  of  a  substance  by  noting  the 
amount  of  heat  which  it  ' 


diastolyi  (< 

diastole. 

Diastopora  (dl-a-stop'tj-rjl),  n.   [NL,  for  'Dia- 

Mtatopora,  <  Or.  d«i<TT<rroc,  split  tip,  divided  (<  diathermons  (dl-a-ther'mus),  a.   [<  Or.  Ad, 
AooTf/wu,  separate:  see  rfiagfaii*),  +  to,**,  pan-   through,  +  Oipfidc,  heat.]     Same  aa  diather- 
sage,  pore.T  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
tluuwmmUbi 
DiartoporidjB  (dl-as-tA^'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.. 
<  Diantopora  +  •4dm.']    A  family  of  cyelo- 
stomatous  gymnolvmatoua  polyxoans. 
diaatyle  (di'a-atil),  a.    [<  L.  diastylot,  <  Or.  Ad- 
otvaoc,  having  the  columns  wide  apart  (whence 
iutoTvMov,  the  space  between  columns),  <  Ad, 
apart,  +  err/or,  a  column :  see  style".]  In  arcs.. 


moNoav. 

The  rf.'aiAariaou*  forenoon  atmosphere. 


Amur.  Jtmr.  Sci. 


oapherc. 

Whole  No.  c 


xxlx.  p.  SAX 


]M>rtaining  to  that  arrangement  of  columns  in 
a  classical  order  in  which  the  interoolumniatton 
measures  three  diameters.  See  out  under  later - 
rolumnta  Han. 

Diaatylida  (di-a-*Ul'l-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tha- 
ttylit  +  -UUr.]  A  family  of  macrurous  thora- 
coetracons  crustaceans,  equivalent  to  the  sub- 
'  Cumacea  of  some  . 

i  related  on  the~one 


diathesis  (.li-ath'e-Bis),  ».  [XL.,  <  Gr.  A<i*<nr, 
arrangement,  disposition,  state,  condition  (of 
body  or  mind),  <  iutridtvoi,  arrange,  dispose, 
place  separately,  <  Ad,  apart,  +  rrfwraj,  place, 
put.  Cf.  ttasit.]  1.  In  saed.,  a  predisposing  con- 
dition or  habit  of  body ;  constitutional  predis- 
position :  as,  a  strumous  or  scrofulous  diathetic. 

■She  Inherited  a  nervous  diatkeiU  aa  well  aa  a  lance 
dower  of  Intellectual  and  a'tlhetic  graora 

E.  H.  Our**,  Sex  In  Education,  p.  OS. 

S.  A  predisposing  condition  or  state  of  mind ; 
a  mental  tendency ;  hence,  a  predisposing  con- 
dition or  tendency  in  anything. 

In  whichever  rank  you  are  corruption,  he  aaaured  it 
equally  pervadea  all  ranki— be  aaaured  It  la  the  aym|e 
toni  of  a  bad  >.«  lal  diathrrit. 

H  Spencer,  Social  Static,  p.  2S6. 
All  sign*  fall  In  a  drought,  because  the  predisposition, 
the  diathrri*.  La  eo  strongly  toward  fair  weather. 

The  Csafury,  XXV.  Cii. 

diatlietic  (dl-a-thet'ik),  a.    [<  diathesii  (-the!-) 
+  -ic]    Of  or'  pertaining  to  or  dependent  upon 
a;  constitutional: 


hand  to  scbizopods,  on  the  other  to  copepods, 
and  exhibiting  in  some  respects  a  persistence  of 
a  larval  type  of  the  higher  (Vu.«f<tr«».  Tber  are 
TAoracoKmon  «r  /'uaopAr kalmia  with  a  amaJI  cephalo- 
Uioracle  ahlelil,  typically  ft  thoracic  somite*,  a  pairs  of 
leira,  of  which  at  Uaat  the  two  anterior  palra  are  blra- 
nioua  or  of  the  tchiaupod  type,  maxillipedi  In  2  palra, 
and  the  abdomen  elongated,  of  S  somite*  and  In  the 
tual.  Iieartl  .:  -  v.  ml  puir-  ,  (  swimming:  feet  h<  il  lea  111- 
terminal  appendage*.  Ditutplit  and  Uuam  are  ' 
genera.  Aa  understood  by  recent  naturaUala,  It  ia 
U./Wyfieand 


prominence. 

Diastylis  (di-as'ti-Hs),  a.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Adem.Aoc : 
see  duistyle.~\    The  typical  genus  of  the  family 

diaayfm  tdi'a-airm),  a.  [<  Or.  dtorji^ir,  dis- 
paragement, ridicule,  in  rhet.  a  figure  of  speech 
so  called,  <  Aiampriv,  disparage,  ridicule,  tear  in 
pieces,  <  "«d,  apart,  +  aipriv,  drag,  draw.]  In 
rAW.,  a  figure  of 
ment  or  ridicule. 

diatesaaron  (di-a-teg'a-ron),  ».  [L.,  <  Or.  dbaw 
Titinapuv,  for  rj  Ata  TttroapuVj  sc.  .ro/wlfjr  m'u^cn'io, 
the  interval  of  a  fourth  (seo  diapaton,  diapentc) : 
Ttaoipuv,  gen.  pi.  fcra.  of  rraaapre  =  E.  four: 
see  trmitrn  and  four.']  1.  In  Or.  and  medieral 
Muxie,  the  interval  of  a  fourth.— 2.  [Gr.  ri  M 
rtae&puv  (Tatian,  in  Eusebius).]  A  harmony  of 
the  four  Gospel*.  The  Arat  w,»k  nf  tin.  kind  >»  Uiat 
of  Tatian  (latter  half  of  th*  Mcond  eentun  ).  a  ChHrtUr, 
ajKilogiat.  Imt  afterward  a  Gnoatlr. 

Who  would  liaae.  In  th«  omfiulon  of  a  /Kutraanroia,  the 
peculiar  ,  lianu  which  la-long*  Uj  the  narrative  of  the  dia- 
clple  whom  Jeaua  lined  1     .Waeuriili;,  ll.iaw.-ll  «  Juluuoti- 


/JOIno,  su^Ul. 


angles 


8.  In  old  pkar.,  an  electuary  composed  of  four 
medicines:  gentian,  birthwort,  boyl>erries,  and 


dlaUiaaaron.   sec  ,d,i;vi. 


.  i-a-ther'mal),  a.  f<  Gr.  dki, 
through,  +  8tpute\  hoat,  +  wi/.  Cf.  dialhtmaii- 
on*.]    Same  as  ilia thrrma nmf. 

diatherinance,  diathermancy  (di-a-ther'- 
mans,  •man-si),  n.  [<  dialhtrman-oiu  -f  -or.  -eij. 
after  Gr.  Oipuaroir,  heating,  <  tkofiaiinv,  heat.] 
The  property  of  transmitting  radiant  heat;  the 
quality  of  Iteing  diathermanous. 

dlathermanolty  (d*m-ther-ma-ne'i-ti).  n.  [= 
V.  diathcrmnnhtt ;  as'  dwfAcrmua-ott*  +  -c-t'fy.] 
Same  as  ilmthmnaner. 

diathermanlsm  (ili-a-ther'ma-nizm).  n.  [As 
rfm!A<°rm,i>i-«t«  +  -wm.]  Tho  transmission  of 
radiant  heat. 

diathermanous  (dl-a-ther'ma-nus),  a.  [<  Or. 
AtatkpuaH'riv  (AtaBrpfiai*-),  warm  through,  <  dta, 
through,  +  oVpuoiurn',  warm,  heat,  <  flrpprJc. 
heat.]  Frooly  permeable  by  heat.  The  term  U 
■peclfically  applied  to  certain  aubataiw-evfach  ai  crystal- 
line piece*  of  rock  aalt,  etc.,  which  •iirf«T  radiant  heat  to 
|iam  tliruugh  them,  much  in  the  aame  way  a*  trantparetit 
i  bodiea  allow  of  the  paaaage  of  light.  See 


us,  diathetic  tm 
dlaeaiea:  that  la  to  any,  dlaeaapa  dependent 
upon  a  peculiar  dlaiioaitUm  of  bmly  or  mind,  or  hath. 

fi.  U  .  Rithardem,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  :<o 

diathetically  (dl-a-thet'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  a  dia- 
thetic manner;  as  regards  diathesis,  or  consti- 
tutional predisposition;  constitutionally. 
Out  of  the  aerooi  layer  la  evolved  the  whole  voluntary 
of  bonea,  muadea,  aponeuroses,  ltga 
Uaaaea ;  a.  that  .  .  .  they  are  related 
tionally  and  rfiof  Arrieoffiy. 

X.  C.  Mann,  Faychot.  lied.,  p.  Sto. 

diatite  (di'a-tlt),  n.  [<  diat(om)  +  -.'<■'.-.  |  A 
cement  conipoaed  of  a  mixture  of  shellac  and 
finely  divided  silica. 

diatom  (di'a-tom),  a.  A  member  of  the  Diata- 
maeea> —  Diatom  prism.  s«  prirm. 
Diatoma  (.li-ut  '<.-m|),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  aa  if 
•duirotior,  verbal  adj.  of  diarfuvetv,  cut  through, 
<  i$id,  through,  +  riu- 
ittv,  Ta/utv,  cut.]  In 
hot.,  a  genua  of  Dia- 
tomaeta,  in  which  the 
frustules  are  connect- 
ed together  by  their 
forming  a  zigzag  chain,' and  the  valves 
ling  them  only  meet  at  the  edges  with- 
out overlapping.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
,  found  on  submerged  plants  and  stones, 
a  tea  (uI'a-t.Mna/..?-e),  «.;.?.  [NL..  < 
Diatoma  +  -aw.]  An  onler  of  microscopic 
unicellular  algs>,  much  resembling  the  Drtmtdi- 
«r«vr,  from  which 
they  are  distin- 
guishedbyasili- 
ei  Heat  inn  of  the 
eell-wall  and  by 
the  presence  of 
a  brownish  pig- 
ment which  con- 
ceals the  green 
of    the  chloro- 

phvl.  The  cella  are 
either  Isolated  or 
uultoil  Inf.  threads, 
etc.,  and  often  se* 
crete  a  thin  Jelly 
In  which  they  live 
socially.  Eai'lif 
tnlo  is 
of  two 

and  similar  parts 
(valves)  the  edges 
of  which  usually 
fit  one  over  the 
other  like  the  lid  of 
a  box.  Iteprodur- 

tion  takes  place,  as  *.  rouag  UHliiidaali  of  Cacea«Ma*a  Urn. 
In  the  deamlda.  In     eeafa/aaa  .'  *.  lo^lti.llnal  ataw  of  a  «(o- 

«  >.»    .llvl         K1*    lfU»e-«    '  *    ".triatriU  l.f/rr./l.i, 

two  ways   by  dlvi.     iVo-nig  alrt.  i  ..  OV-./W... 

slon  and  by  seiual     a»«>.  arucaed  M  a  Uameul  i<  LaVtrw.' 

Conjugation.       Lila-      <  SlriMtttla  interrupt* raaar  ladl- 

tOBS  exist  Is   all    *«-o;  »ii«i  uw.li,  «.  hm  . 


r  vary  greatly  In  the  form  sad  mark- 
elyi 


ha  valve*,  v 

laeautlful  objecu  under  the  microscope  and  test- 
best  powers.  In  some  specie*  the  line*  are  found 
a,UUO  b)  the  hich.    Kxtenslve  tossll  dep.*IU  ot 
11.1  remains  of  XXafoouifni*  occur  In  various  lo- 
alllie..  as  at  BUIn  In  Bohemia,  and  in  Virginia,  Nevada. 


tug  It* 
to  «|ual 

the  sillcious  remains  of  Diaii 


and  Calllomla.    They  are  aomeUme*  uaeaf  aa  pollahinc 

Alao  called  lia 


powder.    They  are  abundant  in  guano. 
HUariacem. 

diatomacean  (dl'a-tA-ma'sv-an),  a.  f<  diato- 
mafe-ous  +  -an.]  In  but.,  a  plant  of  the  order 
Diatomacta. 

diatomacdons  (dl'a-t<i-ina'shius),  a.  [<  Diato- 
wi*jcryr  +  -outt.]  In 
bling  DiaU)maeta>. 

During  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger,  a . . .  d*afwMMii*» 
ooae  was  found,  aa  a  pale  .traw-col.  •tire.l  deposit.  In  certain 
jmH*  of  the  Southern  Oreau.     MsnVv,  niyiiug.,  p.  232. 

diatomic  (di-a-tom'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  dV,  two-,  -f 
dnwior,  atom,  +  -ic]  In  carsi.,  consisting  of 
two  atoms:  as.  a  diatomic  radical:  specifically 
applied  to  hydrates  which  have  two  hydrogen 
atoms  united  to  the  nucleus  radical  by  oxygen. 
It  in  these  hydrogen  atoms  alone  which  are 
easily  replaced  by  metallic  bases  or  other  rad- 
icals. 

The  alcohol*  and  fat  acids  are  mociatoenlc,  the  glyrols 
are  diatomic,  and  the  glycerines  are  triab>mic  compounds. 

J.  P.  Cooke,  Chen.  Itllloa,  p.  10, 

diatomiferotu  (dl'a-td-mif'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
Diatoma  +  L./crrer=  E.  *r*iri,  +  -ot**.]  Con- 
taining or  yielding  diatoms. 

diatomin,  diatomlne  (di-at'o-min),  n.  l<  dia- 
tom +  -is*.  -i»c«.]  The  bull  or  yellowish-brown 
pigment  which  colors  diato 
obscuring  tho  ehlorophyl. 
xanthine. 

dlatomist  (di-at'^mist),  n.  [<  diatom  +  -tit.] 
A  botanist  who  lias  made  a  special  study  of 

the  Diatomacea. 

diatomite  (di-at'9-mit),  n.  [<  <t*arom  -f>  ->'-  -:.  I 
biatomsccous  earth ;  infttBOrial  earth. 

diatomoscope  (di-a-tom'o-skop),  n.  [<  NL. 
Diatoma  +  Gr.  moinrii',  view.]  An  instrument 
for  the  examination  of  diatoms. 

diatomoos  (dt-at'o-mus),  a.    [<  Gr.  aa  if 
rnaxor,  verbal  adj.  of  iiart/mii;  cut  through : 
Diatoma.]    In  minr-rcif.,  having  crystals  1 
one  distinct  diagonal  cleavage. 

diatonic  (di-a-ton'ik),  a.  [=  F.  diatoniqne  — 
8p.  diatonic*)  =  I'g.  It.  diatonico  (of.  D.  G.  dia- 
tonisch  —  Dan.  Sw.  diatoni*k),<.  LL.  diatonicus, 
<  Gr.  diarovoca*',  also  simply  rfviroio*  (so.  yivof, 
class),  the  diatonic  scale,  neut.  of  dtarotior,  ex- 
tending through,  <  Aartit'rtv,  stretch  through, 
extend7<  Ai,  through,  +  Tr<w/»',  stretch,  >  r6»«f, 
tone:  see  ton*.]  1.  In  fir.  rntuie,  noting  one 
of  the  three  standard  tetrachords,  consisting 
of  four  tones  at  the  successive  intervals  of  a 
half  tone,  a  tone,  and  a  tone:  distinguished 
from  chromatic  and  enharmonic.  See  tetrachord. 
—2.  In  modern  magic,  using  the  tones,  intervals, 
or  harmonies  of  the  standard  major  or  minor 
scales  without  chromatic  alteration. ..  Diatonic 
Instruments,  instrument*  constructed  to  produce  only 
the  tones  of  the  atan.lnr.l  major  or  minor  scales  of  their 
fundamental  tone.-  Diatonic  melody,  a  melody  with 
out  modulation.— Diatonic  modulation,*  modulation 
to  a  closely  related  key.  See  nuMttttatum.  —  Diatonic  pro- 
gression, a  melodic  passage  in  which  the  tones  oftlie 
alamlard  scale,  major  or  minor,  are  used  In  *ucrr**l.  in  up- 
ward or  downward.-  Diatonic  acale,  »  atandard  »cal*. 
major  or  minor.   See  areiJe. 

dlatonictvlly  (dl-a-ton'i.kal-i),  adr.  In  a  dia- 
tonic manner. 

diatonous  (dl-at  '<}-nu«),  a.  [<  Gr.  Adrooor, 
extending  through :  see  diatonic.']  Extending 
from  front  to  back:  in  winsoary,  said  of  stones 
which  extend  entirely  through  a  wall  so  that 
they  appear  on  both  sides  of  it. 
diatribat,  n.    Same  as  diatribe,  L 

I  have  read  y  Irani"!  concerning  Prayer.  A 


hee/ini.  To  Mr.  K  Thurland. 
diatribe  (di'a-trfb),  n.  (Tormerly  also,  as  L., 
diatriba  ;  =  F.  diatribe  =  Sp.  diatriha  =  Pg.  dia- 
tribe —  It.  diatriba,  <  ML.  diatriba,  a  disputa- 
tion (L.  dia  triba,  a  school ),  <  Or.  Aar/w.ty,  a  wear- 
ing away,  pastime,  way  of  spending  time,  a 
school,  a  discussion,  waste  of  time,  <  rWnirW, 
rub  away,  waste,  spend  time,  discuss,  <  'I'd. 
through,  +  rpifieiv,  rub:  see  triie.]  1.  A  con- 
tinued discourse  or  disputation. 

I  have  made  ...  a  di.,fr.fte  on  the  subject  of  descrip- 
tive poetry.       tomlt.  Among  my  Hooks,  Id  ttr.,  p.  1S5 

Specifically — 3.  A  bitter  and  violent  criticunu ; 
■  ofir 
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A  really  Insolent  diatribe,  .  . 
himse If  to  have  launched  at  tile  Duke  aixl  the  Marquis  el 


kmttt 

irqu 

»'.  ;>u»n.  Hurt.  Church  of  Eat:-, 


diatribist  (dl'a-trI-biBt),  ».  [<  diatribe  +  -i»<.] 
One  who  writes  or  utters  diatribes. 

Diatryma  (di-a-tri'mA),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  M. 
through,  +  rpiua,  a  hole.  <  rpiViw,  bore,  pierce.] 
A  kudus  of  gigantic  ratito  foBsil  birds  from  the 
Wahsatch  group  of  the  Eocene  of  New  Mexico, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  (laslornis  (which 
sec).    The  type-species  is  D.  gigantca.  Cope. 

dianli,  n.    Plural  of  diaulot. 

diaulos  (dl-A'los),  n. ;  pi.  diauU  (-11).  [<  L.  di- 
autot,  a  double  course,  <  Or.  <<ia<<>«r,  a  double 
pip*  or  channel,  a  double  course,  <  it-,  two-,  + 
av/A;,  a  pipe,  flute.]  L  An  ancient  Greek 
musical  instrument,  consisting  of  two  single 
flutes,  either  similar  or  different,  so  joined  at 
the  mouthpiece  that  they  could  bo  played  toge- 
ther. See  eat  under  auletris. —  2.  In  anc.  Greek 
game.*,  a  double  course,  in  which  the  racers 
passed  around  a  goal  at  the  end  of  the 
and  returned  to  the  starting-place. 


And  Jel 

And  had  thalm  dib  I  

Ami  \mt  title  bem  heat  In 
Sarin  Kit,  I'lrital  HtmilU*  (»d.  J.  Small),  p.  Kl. 

EE.  intrant.  To  dip ;  specifically,  in  angling, 
lo  dibble 

In  dibhing  fur  roach,  dace,  or  chub.  I  iniut  not  let  my 
motion  he  swift:  when  I  are  any  of  them  cuuilng  towards 
Ihe  hail.  1  must  make  two  or  three  tliort  remove*,  ami 
then  let  II  glide  gently  witli  the  stream.  If  possible  to- 
«*  arils  tike  flab,   /.  Watt on.  Complete  Angler,  p.  107,  not*. 

dib1  (dib),  n.  [<  rfiftl,  r. ;  var.  of  dip,  n.]  1 .  A 
dip. — 2.  A  depression  in  the  ground. —  3.  A 
vallev.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

(UP  (dib),  *.    [A  var.  of  rfaftS.]   A  pool;  a  dub. 


Reside*  the  foot-race  In  which  Ihe 
only  once,  there  were  now  the  diauto*  or  donhle 
ami  the  "lone"  foot-race  (doltcbo*). 

Ewye.  BrU.,  XVIT.  Tod. 

3.  An  ancient  Greek  itinerary  measure,  the 

equivalent^  two  stadia, 
diaxon  (dl-ak'srin).  a.  and  n.    [<  Or.  it-,  two-. 

+  A{uf,  axis.]     1.  a.  Having  two  axes,  as  n 

fiponge-spicule.   Bee  extract  under  diaxonia. 

II.  n.  A  sponge-spicule  with  two  axes, 
diaxonia  (di-ak-ed'ni-),),  n.  pi.   [NL.,  as  diaxon 

+  -*o.J   Sponge-spiciilee  having  two  axes. 

When  one  of  the  ray*  of  thin  trlact  spicule  liecomca 
rudimentary.  Diaxonia  can  theoretically  be  produced. 
It  in  however  advantageous  to  consider  the  dialun  spic 
ales  as  part  of  the  Triasonia. 

1*o»  Lfndrn/eld,  Proc  Zool.  Sue,  lssfl,  p,  DOO. 

dlazeuctic  (di-a-zuk' tik),  a.  [Also  improp.  dia- 
seutie;  <  Or.  <t«ifniaT(*4r,  disjunctive,  <  waCev- 
yvfanu,  disjoin  (cf .  ri  itrZnrfpivov  oitmjtta,  the  dis- 
junct system  of  music),  <  iVi,  apart,  +  {cvyvtvat 
—  L.  jnngere,  Join:  aee  dittjunrt,  join,  zeugma, 
etc.]  Disjunct:  in  ane.  Or.  mtwie,  applied  to 
two  successive  tetrachorda  that  were  separated 
by  the  interval  of  a  tone,  and  also  to  the  tone 
by  which  such  tetrachorda  were  separated. 

diazcutlc  (di-a-zu'tik),  a.  Improper  form  of 
dinftMCtiC, 

dlazeuxlB  (di-a-zuk'ais),  n.  [Or.  6ii(n<ii(,  dis- 
junction^ Ata!.iv)vivai,  disjoin:  see diaceuctir. ] 
In  ane.  Or,  mimic,  the  separation  of  two  suc- 
cessive tetrachorda  by  the  interval  of  a  touc, 
and  also  the  tone  by  which  such  tetrachords 
were  separated. 

diazo-.  L<  f'*-a  +  azo{te).]  In  cA*ia.,  a  prefix 
signifying  that  a  compound  contains  a  group 
consisting  of  phenyl  (GtBg)  united  with  a  radi- 
cal consisting  of  two  nitrogen  atoms, 
diazoma  (dl-a-zo'ml),  a.;  pi.  diajomata  (-ma- 
[L.,  <  Or.  iW.'wku,  a  girdle,  partition, 
lobby,  <  drnfuiti'tw,  gird  round,  <  <ha,  through, 
+  Zuvvivm,  ginl:  see  sone.]  In  the  one.  Or. 
r,  a  passage  usually  dividing  the  audi  tori - 


[Sco 

The  dib*  were  full ;  the  roads  fouL 

Gall,  Aiuials  of  the  Pariah,  p. 

dib3  (dib), «.  [E.  dial._;  origin  obscure.]  1. 
of  the  small  bones, 
leg;  the  knee-pan  or  the 
tragalus.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  pi.  A  children's 
game,  consisting  in  throwing  up  the  small 
bonea  of  the  legs  of  sheep,  or  small  stones,  and 
catching  them  first  on  the  palm  and  then  on  the 
back  of  the  hand.  As  played  with  pebbles,  this 
Is  also  called  rA4i*c*b.tt'*,  Jocs-sfime*.    In  Scotland  i  

rkw±ift,  f-Auc*J,i  ir  rAw--wuf-sva««,  Hint  played  with  J*  Mill's. 

3.  pi.  Money.    [Eng.  slang.] 

Pray  couie  wltli  more  cash  In  your  pocket: 
Make  mink)  m  •  n  ■  I,  i  I  i-  id  in, 
Jama  Smith,  Rejected  Addrrasea,  ticorge  Kaniwcll. 

-dib,  -diT.  [Hind,  dip,  drip,  <  Hkt.  dHpa,  ia- 
land.]  The  final  element  or  many  place-names 
in  India  and  the  East :  as,  Serendio  (an  old 
name  of  Ceylon),  Maldives,  Laccadiree. 

DibamidaB  (di-bam'i-d«),  n.jd.  [NL.,  <  Diba- 
mu»  +  -idtr.]  A  familv  of  true  laoertillans, 
typified  by  the  genus  Dibamus.  They  liave  the 
clavicle*  diluted  pruxlmslly,  and  fnrquenlly  loop-shaped, 
the  prvmailllary  double,  iki  Interurbital  septum,  no  co- 
lumella i-rantl.  no  arche*.  and  no  oaleodennal  plates. 

Dibamus  (di-ba'mus),  n.  rNE.,<  Or.  NflfHt, 
poet,  for  'iipi/fioc,  on  two  legs,  <  A-,  two-,  + 
3^;o,  a  step,  pace:  aee  6csmi.]  A  genus  of 
lizards,-  typical  of  the  family  Dtbamida. 

dibasic  (di-ba'gik),  a.  [<  (Jr.  two-,  +  pioit, 
base,  +  -n\]    Same  as  bibaMe. 

dibatis  (di-ba'tis),  «.  [An  artificial  word,]  In 
logic,  same  as  dimaru. 

dibber  (dib'er),  a.  [Appar.  <  difct  for  dip  +  -er'. 
t'f.  dibble*.]  1.  An  instrument  for  dibbling; 
a  dibble,  or  a  tool  having  a  series  of  dibbles  or 
teeth  for  making  holes  in  the  ground. — 2.  An 
iron  tool  with  a  sharp-pointed  end  of  st<»el,  or 
the  pointed  end  of  a  claw-bar,  used  by  miners 
and  others  for  malting  holes. 

The  pointed  ends  of  claw-bars  are  often  slightly  bent, 
facilitate  gvttinx  a  pinch  and  levering  in  certain  posi- 
The  end  ...  Is  called  a  diliher  fur  making  In  ilea 
M  m.  Jfvryiin,  Mail  of  Mining  Tools,  p.  I.*. 

dibble1  (dib'l),  n.  [<  ME.  dibbilU,  decile,  •dibel; 
appar.  <  tfifti,  dip,  +  -rf,  equiv.  to  -*r'.]  A 
pointed  tool,  often  merely  a  short,  stout,  point- 
ed stick,  used  in  ganlnnliig  and  agriculture  to 
make  holes  in  Hie  ground  for  planting  ae 
bulbs,  setting  out  plant*,  etc. 

I'll  Dot  nut 

The  dibble  In  the  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  Uurra, 


dibbling  (dib'ling),  a.   [Verbal  n.  of  dibble*,  r.] 

The  act  of  dipping,  as  in  angling. 

Not  an  loch  of  your  line  being  to  be  suffered  to  loach 
the  water  In  d&iina,  it  may  he  allowed  to  be  the  stronger. 

Cotton,  In  YYallim  s  Angler,  ii.  itl. 

dib-hole  (dib'hol),  n.  In  coal-mining,  the  low- 
est part  of  the  mine,  and  especially  of  the  shaft, 
into  which  the  water  is  drained  or  conducted 
mi  that  if  may  be  raised  to  the  surface  l.j  pum;.. 
ing  or  otherwise.  [Lancashire,  Eng\  ]  t  "ailed 
.vwi«;i  iii  Cornwall  and  in  Ihe  Unileil  States,  ami 
lottge'm  various  coal-miningdistriets  of  England, 
diblaatula  (di-bla«'tu-lii),  «.;  pi.  dihiaxtuin 
(-16)._[NL.,  <  Or,*-,  two-,  +  NL.  bltulula.  i|. 
v.]  The  two-cell-layered  sac  Into  which  the 
single  cells  or  plastids  constituting  the  germ» 
of  tie  Enttroion  first  develop.  E.  K.  Lankttttr. 
dibothrian  (di-both'ri-an).  a.  and  a.  [<  Or. 
two-,  +  Mow,  a  pit.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  IXbolhritda: 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Ihbothriida ~;  a  tapeworm 
with  only  two  facetB  or  fossettes  on  the  head, 
as  in  the  genera  Dibothrium  and  ISothriortpha- 
In*.  The  broad  tapeworm,  Bothriocepnaln*  In- 
tuit, is  a  dibothrian. 

"  to  (di-both-ri'i-de).  a.  pi.  [NL..  <  2M- 
+  -I'aVr.]    A  family  of  cestoid  flat- 


L  or  tapeworms,  having  only  two  suckers 
on  the  head :  a  synonym  of  Bolhriticrjihalitla. 
Dibothrium  (di-both'ri-um),  n.  [NL..  <  Gr. 
two-,  +  ,iot)p,ov,  dim.  of  /Joifpor.  a  pit,  trench.] 
The  typical  genua  of  the  family  Dibothruda. 
dibrach,  dibrachys  (di'brak,  -is),  n.    [<  LL. 
dibrachy*,  <  LGr.  Aiflpaxvt  (=  LL.  bibreris).  of 
two  short  syllables,  <  A-  (k  L.  fci-),  two-,  +  ftpa- 
X><  =  L.  frreri*,  short.]    In  <i«c.  pro».,  a  foot 
consisting  of  two  short  syllables ; 
dibrancb  (di'brangk),  a.  One  of  the  j 
alo. 

A  whole  lobe  or  arm  of  a  Decapod  or  Octopod  Dibmrh- 
E.  R.  Lankntrr,  Gncyc.  Brit..  XVI.  «7I. 

Dibranchiata  (di-brang-ki-a'tt),  a.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  dioraseaiafa*:  see  dibraneJtiale.) 
An  order  of  aceto- 
buliferous  cephalo- 
pods,  containing 
the  decapod  and  oo- 
topod  Ccpkahpoda. 
]t  '.  .i  n  i>f  the  prliiM  ill 
vlMi>ns  of  CrtAo/niMv/a 
(the  otlser  Mng  Tttra- 
hraixtkialay,  having  two 
gills  in  the  mantlc-cavi- 
t> .  from  |  to  10 
'learlng  suckers,  a 
ilete  uirundlbulum 


hearing  sunken,  a  com- 

filete  uirundlbulnm  or 
uniK'l,  and  usually  an 


Ink  bag.  with,  or 
freiiuently  without, 
ahelL  (See  est  urn 
ink  bag  )  Af 


la.  »uch  aa 


Shak.,  W.T..IT.S. 


Take  an  old  i 


'•  advice,  youth,  .  .  .  bend  thy 
i,  and  make  a  M«  of  thy  dagg 


Tame*  rrf  Ppi.U»n>«,  Qaaasi  ilralgaed  by  polviMcisv 
DD.  <lisscn»:  i;  ..rrk^rra.  or  konklm    I  I'r ran  the  Pmeeedlngs 
( I  tfrnmatHm  rmi « tbs  ArraxokcKsl  Society  or  Alkeaa  I 

mn  longltuilinally  at  about  the  middle,  cutting 
the  ruilnil  Hights  of  steps,  and  serving  to  facil- 
itate communication.  In  tonic  examples  there  are 
mure  than  one  diaxoma,  and  In  some  small  or  rude  thea- 
ter* nunc  is  present.  In  the  Konian  theater  It  was  called 
pttMNMMSj 

dib1  (dib),  r.  Lpret.  and jip.  dibbed,  ppr.  dibbing. 

.  diblxn,  n  vnr.  of  dii>- 
1.]   Lt  trans,  to 


dibble1  (dib'l),  r.  f. ;  prct  and  pp.  dibbled,  ppr. 
dibbling.  [<  diblile\  a.]  To  plant  with  a  dib- 
ble, or  to  make  holes  in  for  plant  ing  seeds,  etc. ; 
make  holes  or  indentations  in,  as  if  with  a  dib- 
ble. 

An'  he's  brought  fouth  o'  foreign  leeks. 
An'  dibbitt  them  in  hi*  yairdie. 

Re jw It i,4  of  .VitS  tdaU  Song,  p.  1*4. 

A  skipping  deer. 
With  pointed  hoof  dibblino  the  girlie. 
The  soft  receptacle,  in  which,  secure, 
Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  uimngn. 

Cts^er,  Yardlej -Oak (17111). 
Tltaw  seta  In  — 
after  an  hour  a  dripping  sound  la  heard 
a,  and  r 


j  calamarlea,  etc, 
together  villi  the  |«|ier- 
naatllua.()ieecuuuiiiier 
awsouvi  and  ^r|»iuiu- 
tida.)  Ilelrmnltee  are 
fnasil  forms  »f  the  order. 
The  order  Is  generally 
divided  Into  twu  mhor. 
ders,  (Vlii;««f«  or  Wefc 
<rrn,  and  Vrfnimla  or 
Drtaerra.  Also  called 
CrVygarflAntncAiaM  See 


lit  .  llluiCraliag  snsl 

nUsga, 

*.  \  4.  %  the  piTwIur*!  mud  mod* 


™'u  Dnder^.7  ^^iSK?'6*^ 


«.."ni.»Oc:'       lc«  heiaUSc  duct.  t. 

.Isct:  ,.™eo*  the  .p. 


ovasy ;  f,  oviiluct :  r.  e 
tv.es  by  «hi-  h  the  ■ 
COftuiiuuiLAle  vith  tlweeom:  r.oac 
is*  the  hrsactiur ;  a  ••oiihagssl  gsa- 
g  u  i  if.  the  ruellebone  »  Misovt. 


/>t- 


dib1  (dib),  r. :  pret.  and  pp. 
[Early  mo^&/<iooe;<  ME. 
pen,  dip:  aee  dip,  r.  Cf.  d. 
dip. 


In  all  the  forest*,  aiid  the  soft-strewn 
rnder  tlw  tree*  I*  dibbfod  thick  with  holes, 

JT.  ^nvVif,  Habl.  t  Dead. 

dibble2  (dib'l),  r.  i. ;  prct.  and  pp.  dibbled,  ppr. 
dibNing.  [Free,  of  iKW  for  dip.']  To  dip  or 
let  the  bait  fall  gently  into  the  water,  aa  In 
angling. 

Till*  «ton»  fly.  then,  we  dap*  or  rfuWe  with,  as  with  the 
drake.  Curfew,  In  Walton  s  Angler. 

Man  In  a  small  boat  fishing  :  ask  him  civilly  what  he's 
doing.  lie  answers  .  .  .  Dibbliw  for  choh."  ...  All 
the  villagers  cfidbfe.    F.  C.  Durnand.  Happy  Thoughts,  v. 

dibbler  (dib'ler),  a.  One  who  dibbles,  or  an 
instrument  for  dibbling. 


_  brachial  i_. 

nit,  Slid  CMttt'jUh.  msas.  with  hpt,  >s«%,  and  Inora  | 

dibrancbiate    (di-  l^^^SSLKT^ ' 

brang'ki-at),n.  and  i»i»  ;  r.  haw™ ; " 
a.    [<  NL.  dibran-  *■  !*«*•'• 
ehiatus,  <  Or.  At-, 
two-,    +  ypayxta, 
gills.]  I.  a.  Ilaving 
two  gilla;  specifi- 
cally, in  cepnalopods,  pertaining  to  tit 
frrfincAi'rtffi. 

H.  it.  A  ccphalopod  of  the  order  Dibranrbt- 
ala ;  a  di  branch, 
dibit  (dibz),  n.  [At.]  A  thick  molasses  or  syr- 
up made  In  Syria  by  boiling  down  grape-juiee; 
also,  syrup  or  honey  of  dates, 
dibstone  (dib'ston), «.  1.  A  little  stone  or  bone 
used  in  the  gameof  dibs.—  2.  pi.  Same  as  dib»,  2. 

I  have  seen  little  girls  exercise  whole  hoor*  logetber, 
and  take  iibuudutici'  of  pains  to  be  expert  at  ditvtonm. 

tana*. 

dicacious  (di-ka'shus),  a.  [<  L.  diVYur  (dicoct-), 
talking  sharply  or  satirically,  witty  «  dirrrt, 
say:  see  diction),  +  E.  -on*.]  Satirical;  pert; 
saucv.    Imp.  Ihct. 

dicacityt  (di-kaa'Mi),  a.  [<  L.  ./icrieifa(f-)a, 
raillery,  wit,  <  dieax  (dicaoi-),  witty :  see  <*• 


Digitized  by  Google 


dicaclty 


Shallow  Sua  (net  !  Z>*r«Srt*  *•>»«**»- 


eaoiou).')    Satiriealnegs ;  saucineRs:  pertneaa. 

(  uckeram,  1832. 

I.ur11lu*  .  .  .  had  a  searlri ul  uok  siren  him  by  the  milt 
t*ry  dtraeify  of  his  own  cungtany. 

/J;..  H.iriw.  Abp,  Williams.  II.  133. 
ThU  gave  A  unit  of  petulant  dicaeitv  In  his  repartee*. 

Oram,  Spiritual  Uaiiote,  L  & 

DiCBids  (di-se'i-de).  tt.pt,  [NL.,  <  lHctrum  + 
■ittir.]  An  artificial  family  of  oscine  passerine 
birds,  named  from  the  genua  Viitpum,  usually 
merged  in  Xcctariniider.  It  Include*,  according  (•• 
some  author*.  I 'J  gem  r»  of  chlrfly  Indian.  Australian,  ami 
rolyueelan  birds,  rcM-nrldliu,-  the  sun-Mrxl*  In  nrauy  re- 
*|keeta. 

dlcaology  (dl-atVol'o-ji ),  a.    [<  LL.  dictrologia, 

<  (Ir  (Ijmi'o/iiwu,  a  plea  in  defense,  <  itniunr, 
right,  just,  neut.  ri  Aao-iot1,  a  right,  a  just  claim 
(Ctiaf,  justice),  +  -^o;.('a,  <  «)fiv,  apeak:  see 
-olooy.)  In  r*e/.,  a  mode  of  defence  by  which 
the  accused  admits  the  act  charged  as  stated, 
but  sock*  to  justify  it  M  lawful,  or  by  pleading 

mitigating  cir- 
cumstances. 
DiCBtun(di-fie'- 
um),  i».  [NL. 

An  extensive 
genus  of  Indi- 
an and  East  In- 
dian tenuiros- 
tral  passerine 
birds,  of  the 
family  Stetari- 
niidiT  and  sub- 
family  Dre/m- 
nintr;  a  group 
of  small  Run- 
birds,  having  a 
slender,  acute, 
arcuate  bill, 
the  tarsi  abort, 
and  the  plu- 
mage more  or 
less    r.-d.  I,. 

hirtmdimunm  of  Australia  hu  a  relativity  broad  and 
flattened  heak,  like  a  swallow  s  (whence  the  name),  ami  la 
the  type  at  a  sulnrcnris  tHrrrrhlitton.  It  *u  formerly 
railed  the  rreaJW  cnrrsVr.  Also »  rltten  Iheeum,  Strick- 
land. IMS. 

dicarbonate  (di-kar'bo-nat),  n.  [<  rfi'-3  +  «ir- 
honate^A    In  chem.,  same  aa  bicarbonate. 

dicarpellary  (di-kar'pe-la-ri),  a.  [<  di-2  +  car- 
pet{t)  +  -art/1.]  In  hot,'  composed  of  two  car- 
pels. 

(Least  (di'kast),  a.  [<  Or.  tttuxni/c,  a  judge  (in 
Athens  rather  a  juryman,  the  presiding  judge 
being  6  aywr^f :  see  critic),  <  famiZrivf  judge, 

<  dots,  justice.]  In  ancient  Athens,  one  of 
6,000  citizens  who  were  chosen  by  lot  an- 
nually to  sit  aa  judges,  in  greater  or  less  num- 
ber according  to  the  importance  of  the  case, 
and  whose  functions  corresponded  to  those  of 
the  modern  juryman  and  judge  combined.  Tim 

8,000  dlcaat*  were  divided  by  lot  lain  10  acrtlana  r.f  M0 
each,  with  a  supplementary  section  of  1,000,  (men  which 
accidental  ilr(lrtrin'l<i»  or  aheenoea  were  supplied.  Thro 
section*  were  aaalfrnad  from  time  to  liiue  to  the  different 
cnurta;  and,  according  In  the  character  of  the  caae  to  be 
tried,  a  finale  section  ant,  or  two  or  more  section*  toge- 
ther, or  a  f  ractlocinl  part  of  a  section.  In  caaea  pertaining 
to  religion  or  military  matter*,  etc,  trial  waa  sometimes 
had  before  a  aelected  panel  of  dicnata  (a  special  or  struck 
Jury),  who  sat  nnexperta.  In  caw-*  of  importance  one  of  the 
IhesinotlKrtm  served  aa  president  uf  the  court.  Alao  duhwr. 
dicautery  (di-kas'te-ri),  n.  [<  Or.  ttKaer^ptav, 
a  court  of  justice,  OWCnp,  judge :  see  riimtf.] 
In  Or.  antiq.,  a  court  of  justice;  especially,  in 
Athens,  one  of  the  courts  in  which  aieaats  sat; 
hence,  the  court  or  body  of  dicasts  themselves. 
The  dleaaterv  differed  from  the  modern  Jury  In  that  the 
former  may  no  reaardod  aa  the  whole  body  of  rltlarii*  rvp- 
reaeuted  hy  a  numerous  section  sitting  In  JlntuXrent,  while 
tike  lory  It  a  group  of  pnera.  orbrlnally  alao  frtoiwU  or  at^- 
qtlalntaneca,  of  the  partlea  cotii-emed. 

dicatalectic  (di-kat-«-lek/tik),a.  [<  Gr.  nWrd- 
?fj«Toc  (Hephs»stion),  <  ^i-,  two-, double,  +  aora- 
Mpirdf,  cntalectic,  <  noraO)}  tn;  leave  off:  see  cntn- 
letlic.\  In  pros.,  characterized  by  double  cata- 
livis,  both  interior  and  final;  having  an  incom- 
plete foot  both  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end. 
The  ttaotslla  pentameter  III  an  example  of  a  dlc-atatcctlc 
lltie,  the  third  and  the  laat  foot  Into  tiring  Incomplete: 


•  ■ 


•  I- 
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dss,  dee*,  pi.  of  dec,  die:  see  die*.]  1.  The 
plural  of  die3. — 2.  A  game  with  dice.  8eo  die*. 
dice  i  "lis ).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diced,  ppr.  dicing. 
[<  MK.  dgcen,  play  with  dice,  also  cut  into 
cubes  or  aqnares,  <  dt/ce,  dut,  dice:  see  dice,  ».] 

1.  iNfraas.  To  play  with  dice. 

Airalne  they  dire  aa  fut.  tike  poorest  rottuea  »(  all 
«  ill  >lt  llaui  dowoe  In  ojieu  field  and  there  Ui  gamliot 
falL  //aJtli<y!<  I'ooiIorJ,  I.  SSR. 

I  .  .  .  dtrati  not  ahi>ra  aeren  tlmea  a  week. 

vSatV,  I  Hen.  IV.,  Ui.  1 
II.  frrtiui.  1.  To  cut  iut<3  cubes  or  squares. — 

2.  To  sew  a  kind  of  waved  pattern  0B  (the  bor- 
der of  a  garment). — 3.  To  dei-oratc  with  a  pat- 
tern (especially  a  woven  one)  resembling  cubes 
seen  diagonally — that  is.  with  hexagons  so 
shaded  by  the  run  of  the  thread  as  to  resemble 
cubes  so  placed;  less  properly,  to  weave  with 
a  pattern  of  squares  or  lozenges  touching  one 
another.  To  dice  away,  to  loae  at  dice ;  gamble  away. 
lltarc.J 

An  unthrlft,  that  will  <ftee  aicoy  hla  akin. 
Bather  than  want  to  stake  at  ordinaries. 

Shirley,  The  Wedding,  r.  2. 

dice-box  (dis'boks),  n.  1.  A  box  from  which 
dice  are  thrown  in  gaining,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  contracted  in  the  middle. 

The  common  method  of  throwing  the  dice  is  with  a  hoi 
low  cylinder  •  f  wood,  called  the  etier  to*.  tnb>  which  UVy 
are  put,  ami  llieare,  l»  Inn  first  shaken  t«itetlM>r,  thrown 
■ -tit  nfstn  Uie  table.    Strut!,  Sport*  and  Pastimes,  p.  ♦OA 

2.  A  species  of  insulator  for  telegraph-wires, 
shaped  like  a  box  for  throwing  dice,  along  the 
axis  of  which  the  wire  is  carried. 

dice-coal  (dis'kol),  n.  In  coal-minixg,  certain 
layers  of  coal  which  break  readily  into  small 
cubical  fragments  resembling  dice  in.  form. 
[Leicestershire,  Eng.] 

dicellate  (di-ael'at),  a.  [<  Or.  .W>?o,  a  two- 
pronged  hoe  (<  it-,  two-,  +  kDMiv,  drive,  urge), 
+  -oft'l.]    Two-pronged,  as  a  sponge-spictue. 

Di centra  (di-sen  ti*),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  diawoof, 
with  two  stings  or  points,  '  fa-,  two-,  +  nivrpov, 
a  point,  sting,  spur:  see  ocitfcr1.]  A  genus  of 
delicate  perennial  herbs,  of  the  natural  order 
Fumariacctt,  of  about  a  dozen  species,  natives 
of  North  America  and  eastern  and  central 
Asia.  The  specie*  bar*  glaucous  disserted  leaves  and  a 
heart-shaped  or  two-spurred  corolla.   The  squirrel -com. 


Dichitonida 


RtCht  sad  Lefl  V*]"ret  uf  /Steemr 

m,  a,  *<Msctof  linLeeissoea. 

and  referred  to  the  family  Chnmidn  :  named 
from  the  pair  of  beaks  twisted  like  a  rams 
boms.  Lumorck,  18W5. — 2.  A  genus  of  worms. 
Itudvlphi,  1M10. 

dicerion  (di-ser'i-on),  it.  [MGr.  sWfwr,  <  Or. 
fanr/KK,  two-horned  {faapac,  a  double  horn),  < 
fa-,  two-,  +  nipac,  a  horn.]  A  candlestick  with 
two  lights,  representing  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  used  bv  the  Ureek  bishops  in  blessing 
the  people,    tiee  triccrion. 

dicerOOB  Cdis'e-rns),  a.  [NL..  <  Gr.  <IJs<^u>;  {fav- 
pur-,  rWpw-),  also  AUtpac  (iW^nr-),  two-horned 
(cf.  IHcrunts),  <  dt-,  two-,  +  *»j->or,  horn.  Cf.  fci- 
orn.]  In  cntom.,  having  a  pair  of  developed 
antenna?. 

dicht.  A  corrupt  form  found  only  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  usually  explained  as  standing  for 

tf  tt  (do  it). 
Much  Rood  dieh  thy  Rood  heart,  Apemantua. 

Shot..  T.  of  A..  I.  - 

DichatB  (dl-ke'te),  n. ;./.  (Nik.,  <  Gr.  two-, 
+  NL  rAixfd,q.  v.]  A  division  of  brucbyecrous 
dipterous  insects, containing  those  two-winged 
flies  which  have  the  proboscis  or  sucker  com- 
posed of  two  pieces.  It  contains  the  family 
Muimdtr  and  others.  The  common  bouse-ny 
is  an  example. 

The  number  of  piece*  cum  posing  the  hnuilellulu  rarlea 
two,  four,  or  tlx ;  and  on  this  character  Macquart  haa 

Pdtcae,  />«"!,  aaas..  p.  12* 


founded  his  arruiirenieiit,  iiamlnar  his  diebioua  IHetuHir, 
'l  etracliKta?,  ami  flexacluetje,  res(H>ctlvely. 


S-  e  eit/ii/ec/ie  ami  pror-aluleetie. 

dic»Ulexis(di-kht-!i-lek'sis),«.  [Nl^.  (cf.I^r. 
>'i*trra?.ti(ia  —  Mariuii  Vietorinus),  <  (ir.  fa-,  two-, 
double,  +  Mirdyuyftr,  eatalexls:  see  rof«/ej*i*.] 
In  pmw.,  concurrence  of  interior  and  final  eata- 
lexis;  incompleteness  of  both  a  middle  and  a 
Anal  font  in  »  line. 

dice  (dls),  n.  /d.  [<  MK.  dice,  dyer  (sometimes 
in  double  pi.  nyocr),  irreg.  spelling  of  dyte,  deyt, 


Blc«,Unc-lM*rt  \  Dwntra  j/trUMuU 

t>.  (*itiwi«V-"ui*.  and  Diitchnian's-hrecche*.  I>.  (Njewflart*ii, 
are  i-oninioii  s|M-cles  of  t he  northern  rnltctl  stale*.  Ttn" 
ldctfdlnf-hcait,  h.  jtoeefrt/itiM,  a  very  ornamental  specie* 
frnrn  northern  China,  U  frequent  in  Rant  en*.  Alan  called 
tHeli/tra. 

dicepbalons  (di-sefa-lus),  <r.  f<  Or.  AWon/nr, 
two-beaded,  i  fa-,  two-,  +  srao??.  bead.]  Ilav- 
ing  two  heads  on  one  bodv;  bienpitate. 

dice-playt  (dis'pla),  n.    The  game  of  dice. 

FUee-ptav.  ami  su<  h  other  foolish  and  pernicious  games, 
they  klKWlioL   .Vo-7\  .Wore,  rioptattr.  (>>  Koliinsom.  ii.  I. 

dice-player  (dis'pla'er),  a.  [<  ME.  diceplancr; 
<  dice  +  ;;/<iycr.J  One  who  plays  at  dice;  a 
dicer. 

dicer  (di'ser),  a.  [<  ME.  dyer,  dyxar.  i  dy», 
dice:  see  dice,  r.]  One  who  plays  at  dice;  a 
gamester. 

As  f alas  aa  dietrt  oatha.  >.'  .is  ,  Hamlet,  ill.  4. 

Diceraa  (dis'e-ras),  it.  [NIs>|  <  Or.  dswayMA  a  dou- 
ble horn:  see  dirrrotut.]  I.  A  genus  of  dimy- 
arian  bivalves,  having  anbei|tial  valves  with 
spirally  prolonged  umnones  and  a  very  thick 
hinge.  with  prominent  teeth,  two  in  one  valve 
and  one  in  tie  other,  occurring  in  the  Oolite, 


dichsetons  (di-ke'tus),  a.  (As  Dickttta  + 
-out.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  tho  DiebttUt. 

dichas  (di'kas),  n.  [Or.  dj^df  (St xaS-),  the  half, 
<  faxa<  'n  two,  <  tit  (fa-),  twice:  see  di-2.]  A 
half  foot  in  ancient  Oreek  long  measure.  The 
Attic  «. ensure  Is  snppoaoil  to  have  been  .'i.st  Inches,  lire 
late  Egyptian  (rtrilrUrriaa)  7  Inch**.  Kngltsli  ineaaure. 

dlchasia,  n.    I'tural  of  dichaMum. 

dichaaial  ((li-ka'ai-al),  a.  [<  diVAasiuni  +  -a/.] 
In  bol.,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  dicha- 
sium. 

The  dichariat  form  of  lnfloreaccnce. 

Swjre.  Brit.,  IV.  12*. 

dichasiom  (d]-ka'ai-um),  n.;  pi.  dicnania  in. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  di^oore,  division:  see  dichattan'i. ] 
In  6of.,  a  cyme  having  two  main  axes. 

dichastasii  (di-kas'ta-sis),  n.  [NL.,  improp. 
for  "dichaM*,  <  Or.  iixae'U  division,  half,  < 
rVrdVfP,  A  j i. ;«•■)•,  divide,  <  faxa,  in  two,  <  Sic  (tt-), 
twice:  see  dt-^.]  Spontaneous  subdivision. 
Jhtna. 

dichatrtic  (dl-kaa'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  tixaetc,  divi- 
sion ;  cf.  dicktutasiA.]  Tapable  of  nulsdividing 
spontaneouslv.    Imp.  Met.  [Hare.] 

dichet,  'I.  and  r.    A  Middle  English  form  of 

oWA. 

DichelesthiidBCdi'kWes  thi'i^le),  ».;</.  [NL., 
C  /»u'«<  iW/nnui  +  -I'ln .]  A  family  of  sipho- 
irostomoua  parasitic  crustaceans  or  fish-lice, 
typified  by  the  genus  lhelicle»tltntmt  having 
abort ive  limbs.    Also  written  IhekrU  utmlii . 

Dichelegthium  (dl  ke-les'tlri-uirr),  >r.  [KL..  < 
(f)  Gr.  tix'i>"c,  also  di'.raAor,  cloven-boofed,  orig. 
'twir-|>nrle<l  'nxent,  tixv^n;  forceps;  <  fa-,  t  wo-, 
+  a  hoof,  cloven  hoof,  claw,  spur,  forkorl 
probe,  notch,  etc.,  orig.  anything  parted,  <  t/ 
*,ra  in  ^aivrnv,  gape,  yawn,  part),  +  rntrttn;  eat,] 


Tlie  typical  genus  of  fish-lice  of  the  family 
lUchelrsthttdtr.  Also  written  IHckrtettium.  Her- 
mann, IH04. 

DlchitonifU (d|.ki-ton'i-d»),  ». pi.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
dr.,  two-,  +  ,rrr*V>',  tunic  fchltoni,  +  wrfo.]  A 
group  of  luiiicaries,  aseldlatis.  or  sea-squirts, 
equivalent  to  the  order  Atcidiotda. 
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dichl&mydeoua 

dichlamydeoTlB  (di-Ua-mid'e-us),  a.  [<  Or.  it-, 
two-,  +■  .ryuwif  (X^OM1^-))  »  cloak  (see  ehlami/s), 
+  -ciiim,]    In  tot.,  having  a  double  periaiitb, 
consisting  of  both  calyx  and  corolla, 
dichlorid  (di-kld'rid),  h.   Same  as  tricklorid. 
dichloro-methane  (di-kld'rd-iuS'thanl,  «.  f< 
*tiichlor(id)  +  metAane.]    Methylene  dichlorid. 
dlcho-.    [<  Gr.  dtvo-,  combining  form  of  Aro, 
in  two,  apart,  <  d£  (dt-),  twice,  two-:  see  dA] 
The  first  element  in  several  scientific  terms, 
moaning  *  in  two  parts,'  '  in  pairs.' 
Dichobune  (di-ko-bu'ne),  n.    [NL,  <  Or.  dija, 
in  two,  +  Joei-de,  a  hill,  height,  mound,  prob.  a 
Cyrenaic  word.]    1.  A  fossil  genu*  of  non- 
ruminant  or  bunodont  artiodactyl  quadrupeds 
of  Eocene  age,  type  of  the  family  Dichobumdtt: 
so  called  from*  their  bunodont  molars. —  2 
(di'kobun).  [/,  c]  An  animal  of  this  genus  or 
of  the  family  IMchobunitUt. 
Dichobunidae  (di-ko-bu'iii-d6),  ».  pi.    [NL.  < 
Dicholmnr  +  -idtr.]  '  A  family  of  extinct  artio- 
dactyl quadrupeds.   Titer  an-  related  to  tbc  anoplo- 
thcrrs,  but  have  the  Uwljr  somewhat  leporifonn,  with  the 
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hind  limlM  disproportionately  longer  than  the  fore,  and 
the  teeth  more  specialised  than  In  the  A  noytotheriida. 
The  teeth  are  44  in  number,  with  fl  persistent  upper  til- 
cuvora.  The  dichobuues  are  supposed  to  have  hail  a  diffuse 
placenta  and  a  tripartite  stomach  with  no  developed 
paaltcrium,  and  hence  to  have  becu  non-ruminant.  The 
dentition  la  of  the  pattern  called  bunodont.  The  leading 
genera  are  Dichobune  and  Dichvdan,  from  tbc  Eocene. 

dichogamies  (di-k^-gam'ik),  a.   [<  dichogamy  + 

-tr.]   Relating  to  dichogamy, 
dichog&moua  (di-kog'a-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Mra,  in 

two,  +  j'ii.'i*-,  marriage.]   In  hot.,  exhibiting  or 

characterized  by  dichogamy. 

 1  ufeAopsmewa  plants,  early  or  late  flowers  on  the 

ii  Indlridnal  may  Intercross. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  SO. 


,my  (di-kog'a-rai),  a.  [As  dichogam-out 


dichoga: 

+  u.  I  In  bot.,  a  provision  in  hermaphrodite 
flower*  to  prevent  self-fertilization  by  a  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  anthem  and 

Stigma.  It  is  distinguished  aa  profe 
oppnoiu,  according  aa  the  anthers  or 
ttrst  In  become  mature. 


are  the 


The  same  end  [m»  fcrtllliatlonl  la  pained  by  diehoa- 
ttmtt  or  the  maturation  of  the  reproductive  elements  of 
the  same  flower  at  different  pcrloda. 

Daruin,  Different  Forma  of  Flowers,  p.  2SS. 

Dicholophid®  (di-ko-lof'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
IHeholophus  +  -ida.]  A  family  of  birds,  taking 
name  from  the  genus  Dicholophus  :  a  synonym 
of  1'ariamidm  (which  see).    J.  J.  Kaup,  1850. 

DicholophUB  (dl-kol'o-fus),  «.  [NL.  (Illiger, 
1811),  <  Or.  A>x«,  in  two,  +  Adpot,  a  ereat,  ridge.] 
A  genus  of  birds:  same  as  Cariama,  2. 

dichord  (di'kord),  n.  [<  Gr.  di'jopdev,  an  instru- 
ment with  two  strings,  ncut.  of  A>o»oor,  two- 
stringed,  <  d<-,  two-,  +  x°P*i,  string:  see  chord, 
•  f'.l  1.  An  ancient  musical  instrumeut,  of 
the  lute  or  harp  class,  having  two  strings. — 2. 
A  general  term  for  musical  instrument »  having 
two  strings  to  eaeh  note. 

dichoree  (di-kd're).  n.    Same  as  dichorrus. 

dichoreus  (di-ko-re'us),  «.;  pi.  dichorei  (-1). 
[L.,  also,  later,  rfirAortiHt,  <  Gr.  diropisoc,  <  dr., 
two-,  +  xofvutf,  ehoreus.]  A  double  choreus  or 
trochee ;  a  trochaic  dipody  regarded  as  a  single 
comiiound  foot.  Also  called  dichoree  and  di- 
trochee  (which  sec). 

dichotomal  (dl-kot'y-inal),  a.  [As  cf»cAo(«»i-.it« 
+  -«/.]   In  tail.,  growing  in  or  pertuiniug  to  the 
forks  of  a  dichotomous 
flower. 

dichotomic  (di-ko-tom'ik),  a.  [As  dichalvm-vut 
-ic]   Same  as  dichotomous.—  Dichotomic  syn- 


as.a 


-.vim  in  Ji.  A. 


BUS  *vy  (which  < 


Same 


by 


optical  table 

der  ibltalimwiMl 

dichotomically  (di-ko-tom'i-kal-i),  aofc, 

as  dichotomoutli/. 
dichotomise,  r.    See  dichotomise. 
dichotomistt  (di-kot'o-mist),  h.  [< 

+  -wf.]  One  who  dichotomizes,  or  ' 

subdivision  into  pairs. 

These  d>eA.i<.>ii«£rt«  .  .  .  would  wrest  .  .  . 
doth  mil  aptly  fall  within  those  dichotomies. 

£<icrm.  on  Learning.  VL  II-  I  1 

dichotomization  (dl-kot'O-mi-ita'slion),  u.  [< 
Htkotomix  +  -<i««m.1  Division  into  two  parts ; 
separation  or  classification  by  dual  or  binary 
subdivision, 
dichotomize  (di-kot'6^miz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dichotomi.t  -I.  ppr.  dichotomizing.  [<  (ir.  itxoro- 
(utv,  cut  in  two  (d(t*ro«oc,  adj.,  out  iu  two),  + 
4m:  see  dicA«f»»«<n»*.]  t  Iran*.  To  cut  into 
two  parts ;  divide  into  pairs; 
classify  by  sutsiivision  into  pairs'. 
II.  inrrass.  To  separate  into 


baa  a  very  peculiar  snaps :  It 

r  of  lobea  which  are  disposed  upon  a 
stalk  which  is  more  or  leas  forked  (tends  more  or  less  to 
•fk-Aiifmiiwr}.  .Vollrre,  XXX.  tit. 

Also  spelled  dichotomise, 
dichotomous  fdi-kot'^-mus),  a.  [<  LL.  dieho- 
tomot,  <  (Jr.  d^ontyiof,  cutting  in  two,  propar- 
oxytone  di^oro^oc,  cut  in  two,  divided  equally, 
K  oixat  in  two,  +  Ti/arxv,  raurivt  cut. J  Pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  a  pair  or  pairs ;  divid- 
ed into  two,  or  having  a  dual  arrangement  or 
order. 

Take  the  classification  of  the  sciences,  and  It  Is  seen  that 
'  the  proceas  begins  st  its  widest  sweep  with  a  pure  dsrAoc. 
uimiu*  division  :  it  is  the  contrast  of  the  Abstract  and  the 
Concrete.  ■'.  /..  /fciriuW,  MinJ,  XII.  2M. 

ftpeciflrally — (n)  In  bet.,  reirularly  dividing  by  pairs  from 
below  upward  ;  two-forked :  aa,  a  dirAofomosts  stem.  A 
good  eiample  of  a  dichotomous  stein  U  furnished  t>y  the 
mistletoe.  See  cut  under  dicAotomy. 

It  Is  lu  this  manner  that  the  dichotomous  character  Is 
given  to  the  entire  stipes.  IT.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  |  HM. 
(6)  In  awtd. :  (1)  Branching  by  pairs;  blrainoirs:  Mfur- 
cats) ;  forked  :  as.  thu  dicAofomow«dl>lBlonof  a  deer's  ant- 
lers ;  the  dsfAofoinvMs  foot  of  a  crustacean.  (2)  Disti- 
chous ;  hilarious ;  two-rowed  or  two-ranked ;  parted  iu 
the  middle :  as,  the  tticXntummn  hairs  of  a  squirrel's  tail, 
(e)  In  ftoMijUAlum.  binary ;  dual ;  arranged  In  two  ranks 
or  series ;  opposed  by  pairs,  aa  a  sol  of  characters,  or  a 
number  of  obJocU  characterised  by  dlchotomUatlon.  Also 
<i*hrji>mir.— Dichotomous  key  or  table,  In  isnr.  hint.,  a 
tabular  guide  U>  the  orders,  genera,  etc. ,  as  of  a  flora,  ar- 
ranged arttrirUllv,  so  that  by  a  v_-rie«  of  contrasts  and  r\- 
rlnsions  the  desired  order  U  finally  reached. 

dichotomously  (di-kot'o-mus-li),  adv.  In  a 
dichotomous  manner ;  by  subdivision  into  two 
parts  or  into  pairs.    Also  dichotomicaltf. 

All  the  Sanroptida  possess  a  larynx,  a  trachea,  and  one 
or  two  lungs.  1  he  bronchi  do  not  divide  dicAi^onsosjjfii, 
as  they  do  in  Mammalia.       IluxUy,  Anat.  Vert,,  p.  Stl7. 

dichotomy  (di-kot'$-mi),  n. ;  pt.  dichotomies 
(•tniz).  [s  Or.  iixorouia,  a  cutting  in  two,  <  di.ro- 
rd^or,  cutting  in  two:  see  dichotomous.']  A  cut- 
ting in  two ;  division  into  t  wo  parts  or  into  twos ; 
subdivision  into  halves  or  pairs ;  the  state  of 
being  dichotomous. 

Mor  contented  with  a  general  breach  or  dichotomy  with 
their  church.  | tliey)  do  subdivide  and  mince  themselves 
almost  Into  atoms.  Sir  T.  Brmrne,  Beliglo  Medici,  L  s. 
Speciflcally — (n)  In  loose,  the  division  of  awhole  into  two 
parts ;  binary  classification.  Ramus  rerls-cd,  against  the 
Aristotelians,  the  ftaionic  doctrine,  which  has  had  many 
adherents,  that  all  classlncation  should  be  by  dichotomy. 
But  the  opinion  baa  found  little  favor  since  Kant, 

We  cannot  by  any  logical  dichotomiet  accurately  express 
relations  which,  iu  Nature,  graduate  Into  each  other  In- 
sensibly. H.  Syencer,  Frin.  of  BloL,  f  76. 
(»)  In 
pears  I 
nature 

branching  by  constant  forking,  a* 
is  shown  in  some  stems,  the  vena- 
tion of  some  leaves,  etc.  This 
mode  of  branching  In  plants  Is 
variously  miidifled.  as  when  only 
one  of  the  brunches  at  each  fork 
lsrcomes  further  developed,  In 
which  ease  the  dichotomy  Is  said 
to  be  evmpodiiiL  If  these  unde- 
veloped brandies  lie  always  upon 
the  same  side  of  the  axis,  the  syni- 
podial  dichotomy  Is  heticoid ;  It 
alternately  upon  opposite  sides,  it 

is  forfioid.  Argument  from 
dichotomy,  one  id  tlte  arguments 
of  Zeno  the  Eleatlc  against  plural- 
ity  and  magnitude.  Anything  ha*  ■ 
ing  magnitude  must  consist  of  two  parts,  a 
of  two.  ltd  >n/nif»M.  Thus,  the  ultimate  . 
magnitude  and  hence  not  the  w  hole. 

dichotriaene  (dl-k^-tri'en),  «.  [<  Or.  rfi'ra,  in 
two,  +  Tpiatva,  a  trident:  see  fridTHf.]  In  the 
nomenclature  of  spongp-spieules,  a  diehoto- 
inoits  triiene;  a  cladose  rliabdus  whose  three 
eladi  or  anus  divide  into  two.   See  trkenc. 

The  arms  of  a  triwne  may  bifurcate  (dichotrurne)  mm; 
twice,  it  otteuer.  or  they  may  trifurcste. 

SSsaSf  Kik-jc.  Brit.,  XXII.  (IT. 

dichrolc  (ili-kro'ik),  «.  [<  Gr.  di^xwc,  two- 
eolored(Bee  dichroous),  +  -ic.]  1.  Character- 
ized by  dichmism  :  as,  a  dichroic  crystal.— 2. 
Same  as  dichromatic. 

dichroism  (di'kro-izm),  s.  [<  diehro-ic  + 
-i/fiw.J  In  optics:  (a)  A  property  possessed  by 
many  doubly  refracting  crystals'  of  exhibiting 
different  colors  when  viewed  in  d 


i..  that  phase  of  the  moon  In  which  It  ap- 
-d  or  shows  only  half  Its  disk,  as  at  the  uuad- 

i  In  bu..  a  mode  of 


dick 

dichroite  (di'kr^-It),  n.  [<  Or.  tixpoat,  two-eoi- 
ored  (see  dichroous),  -4-  -iit-.~\  Iolite  (which 
see) :  so  called  from  ita  variation  in  color. 

Dichromanaasa  (dl'krtj-ma-nas'&),  n.  [NL..  < 
Or.  d<-,  two-,  +  xpuf"1!  color,  +  vdo-<H>,  Don? 
form  of  vijooa,  vf-rra,  a  duck:  aee  Ana*.]  A 
genus  of  herons  exhibiting  dichromati«m ;  the 
dlchroio  egrets,  as  the  reddish  egret,  4>.  ru/a, 
which  in  one  state  is  pure  white  (and  known  as 
Peale's  egret),  in  another  variously  colored. 

dichrom&te  (ill-krd'mat),  n.  [<  di-*  +  chro. 
"sofe.]    Same  as  litchromattt. 

dichromatic  (dl-krp-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  fit-,  two-, 
+  ^ps^iin(r-),  color:  see  chromatic  Vi.  dichro- 
mic] liaving  or  producing  two  enlors ;  exhil- 
iting  or  characterized  by  dichromatism.  AN. 
dichroic  and  bichromatic. 

dichromatiam  idi-kro'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  riicAro- 
iMaf-iV;  +  -whi.J  The  quality  of  being  dichromat- 
ic; the  state  or  condition  of  normally  preaent- 
ing  two  different  colors  orsystemsof  coloration: 
in  tool.,  said  of  animals  which,  being  ordinari- 
ly of  a  given  color,  regularly  or  frequently  ex- 
hibit a  different  coloration,  due  to  melanism, 
erytbrism,  etc.  The  red  and  gray  plumages  of  macy 
owla,  the  red  and  green  plumages  of  sundry  parrots.  Un 
white  and  colored  states  of  various  herons,  are  ISSIBlH 
of  dichrumatixju.   See  color  varuit urn. 

Remarkable  differences  of  plumage  in  many  caaea,  eun- 
itltutlng  dichromatism,  or  permanent  normal  differrnc 
In  color.  Ccmss,  Key  to  >".  A.  Birds,  p.  kx. 

dichromic  (di-kro'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  dixpoBo,-, 
two-colored,  <  fit-,  two-,  +  xpu/us,  color :  see 
chrome,  etc.]  Relating  to  or  embracing  two 
colors  onlv;  bichromatic:  used  by  Heracnel  to 
describe  the  vision  of  a  color-blind  person  who 
lacks  the  perception  of  one  of  the  three  pri- 
mary colors  assumed  in  accordance  with  the 
Young-llelmholtz  theory  of  color  (which  we, 
under  color). 

Bersehcl  regarded  the  vision  of  Hal  ton  as  rfscAroswir.  a; 
red  being  wanting.  Le  C'aisfe,  Sight,  p  Gs 

dichronouB  (dl'kro-nus),  a.  [<  LL.  </r,-/, . 
<  Gr.  Aixpovoc,  having  two  times  or  quantities.  < 
di-,two-,+  ^;»»iof,time.]  Inane. pros.:  (a)  F 
ing  two  times  or  nuantitles;  varying  in  t 
sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short ;  common : 
doubtful  (Latin  ancrps) :  as,  a  dichronons  vowel 
or  syllable;  representing  a  doubtfnl  vowel- 
sound  :  as,  a  dichronous  letter.  In  (Irrek  grammar 
the  three  vowel-letters  •.  i,  »,  which  mi)  he  cither  long 
or  short  In  sound,  are  called  dickroeunu,  In  contrast  to  iSk 
four  remaUilngvowel  letters,  which  are  fixed  In  quantity 
(«  and  e  always  short,  e  and  -  always  longV  (fe)  Con- 
sisting of  two  normal  short  times  or  mors*; 
<linemi<v  as,  a  dichronous  foot ;  lasting  for  the 
space  of  two  times  or  more :  as,  a  dichronnvf 
long  (that  is,  an  ordinary  long,  equal  to  two 
sborte,  distinguished  from  a  trichrommt  or 
other  protracted  long):  as,  a  dichronous  pause. 
See  dtsemic. 

dichroouB  (di'kro-us),  a.  [<  Or.  di'^mor,  A,  spore, 
di.rpur,  two-colored,  v  di-,  two-,  +  xpO"i,  JV>c. 
color.]    1.  Same  as  dichromatic. —  2.  Same  a< 


dichroistie. 
dichroscope  (dr 


I'kn>-sk6p),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  A- 
XixfC,  two-colored,  +  numriv,  view.]  An  in- 
strument for  testing  the  dichroism  of  ervstal*. 
usually  consisting  of  an  achromatized  double- 
iinago  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  fixed  in  a  bras* 
tube  which  has  a  small  square  hole  at  one  end 
aud  a  convex  lens  at  the  other,  of  Rttch  power 
as  to  give  a  sharp  image  of  the  square  hole. 
On  Inoklng  through  the  Instrument  the  square  hole  sp 
pears  double,  the  light  which  passes  through  being  divided 
Into  two  rays  polarised  in  planes  st  right  angles  t..,«cr, 
other;  and  If  a  dichroic  crystal  is  placed  In  front  of  it  thr 
two  images,  corresnondlng  to  the  two  sets  of  light- nhrs 
tions.wlllaiipearofdlifenrtitcolors.  A  dichroscope  may  t-^ 
cimbtned  with  the  iiolarl/ltig  apfiaratus  of  a  microscope, 
dichroscopic  (di-kro-Bkon'ik),  a.  [<  dichrtu>cv)» 
+  -te.]  Pertaining  to  the  dichr 
chraxcapie  obsen'ations. 
dichtings,  w.  pt.    See  dtghtings. 

^.&c:;Jd^:< 


ttroscope:  as,  <Ji- 


Gaming  with 


i  dilTi  rf  iit  din  < 


tlons.  Tlius,  palladium  chlnrid  appears  of  a  deep  red 
color  along  tile  axis,  and  of  a  vivid  green  when  viewed 
in  a  transverse  direction.  Mica  affords  another  example, 
being  nearly  opaque  when  viewed  hi  one  direction,  out 
transparent  and  of  adltfcrcnt  color  in  another.  Thisnroj^ 
erty  Is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  ahaorptiim  of  tbc  light- 
vibrations  in  the  lillfen-nt  directions.    See  ttleochrmim. 

(b)  The  exhibition  of  essentially  differt-nt  col- 
ors by  certain  solutions  in  different  degrees  of 
dilution  or  concentration. 

dichroiBtic  (ili-kr6-is'tik).  a.  [<  rfieJin>-*w»  + 
-wfie.  J  Having  the  property  of 


VI.,  IMl. 


Where  d.'riis3  Is,  there  are  other  follies  also. 

f.,it,mcr,  «th  N  rmon  bet  Fxlw. 

2.  A  method  of  decorating  leather  in  sninare* 
or  diamonds  by  pressure.    K.  H.  Knight. 
dicing-houae)  (di 'sing-hous),  n.    A  bouse  in 
which  games  with  dice  are  played ;  a  | 

house. 

The  public  peace  cannot  be  kept  where  public  i 
ex  are ■permitted. 

y»r  ruytor.  Doctor  DuWUntium,  IL  47*.  (Z 


dick1  (dik),  n.  [A'ar.  of  dUw  and  of  Atr*.] 
The  mound  or  bank  of  a  ditch ;  a  dike.  Grot* 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
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dick-  (dik),  n.  [Perhaps  <  D.  dek,  a  cover,  a 
horse-cloth  (ef.  deken,  a  coverlet,  blanket, 
quilt),  the  name  as  dek,  a  deck:  see  <i>d-.  a., 
of  which  fiirJt  ia  thua  appar.  a  var.  form.  The 
K.  form  maybe  due  in  part  to  association  with 
the  protier  name  Dick.  Hence  dim.  dicky*,  a. 
r.l  I,  A  leathern  apron.— 2.  A  bib.  llalli- 
well. .  [Prov.  Eng.  in  Doth  senses.] 

dkk-dunnock  (dik'dnn'pk),  n.  [<  die*  (see 
dicky-bird)  +  dunnock.]  A  local  British  name 
of  the  hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modulari*.  Mac- 
qillirray. 

dickens  (dik'enz).  n.  [Prob.  ult.  connected 
with  I Ai.  links,  diiker,  deuker,  deiker,  the  deuce; 
all  prob.  fanciful  variations  of  deuce,  lAi.  due 
(see  deucel ),  the  E.  dickens  simulating  Dickon, 
IHcron,  an  old  dim.  nickname  for  Richard  (see 
»  the  surnames  Dickens,  Dickon- 
Dickenson,  Dickinson,  etc.]  The 

Malta 


1601 

It  occurs  in  the  Ijower  Carbon  if  erous  in  various 
localities  in  Europe. 

dicky1  (dik'i),  a.;  pi.  dickies  (-iz).    IE.  dial., 
ailed  dick-a»» ;  a  familiar  uae  of  the  proper 


name  Dick,  dim.  Dicky;  of. 


et^aek^)acli-ass,  of 


Ak'athW 


article  (formerly 
nite). 


,  with  the 
with  the 


I  you  Ihli  pretty  weathercock ? 

"i  U  11  *  hit  tAa  dickens  hie  name  la 
W.  of  W.,  llL  t 


to  disperse  these 
with  the  telegraph 
Electric  Km.  (Anier.X  XII.  <i. 

dicker1  (dik'er),  n.  [=  8c.  dakcr,  dakir.  daikcr,  a 
quantity  of  ten  (hides,  eto. ),<  ME. dsirr  =  Icel. 
dcXr  =  Sw.  decker  =  Dan.  r/><7er  a  LG.  dekcr 
=  (i.  deehcr,  ten  (hides,  etc.)  <ML.  decorc,  de- 
cora, dicora,  dacra,  dacrum,  OF.  dakcrc.  dacre, 
after  the  Teut,  forma),  <  L.  deevria,  a  division 
consisting  of  ten,  <  decern  =  E.  fen  :  see  oVrury 
and  ten.]  The  number  or  quantity  ten;  par- 
ticoiarly,  ten  hidea  or  skins,  forming  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  last  of  hides.  [Obsolete  or 
provincial.] 

Alio  that  no  mailer  forcyn  sille  no  lethcr  In  the  Kid 
cite,  tiat  It  lie  In  the  yelde  halts  of  the  aune,  payinge  for 
the  custom  of  euery  ayker,  J.  d. 

KnytM  Gilds  (K  E.  T.  9.),  p.  5M. 

dicker^  (dik'er),  t<.  [Prob.  <  dicker*,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  frontier  trade  in  hides,  skins, 
etc.]  L  <»<roa*.  To  trade  by  petty  bargaining 
ami  barter;  haggle. 

The  white  men  who  penetrated  to  the  semi-wilda  {of  toe 
West  I  were  elwaya  ready  to  dicker  and  to  iiriu. 

Cooper,  Oak 


•  origin.  The 
is  a  familiar  form  of  Richard,  a  favorite  name 
in  Eugland  since  the  time  of  Richard  Cojur  de 
Lion.  The  name  is  F.,  of  OHO.  origin :  OHO. 
rihhi,  richi,  powerful,  rich ;  hard,  lu  comp.  -*arf, 
strong,  brave:  see  rich  and  hard.  Ct.  dickens.] 
An  ass;  a  donkey. 

In  the  dicktl  race*, 
for  Uughter  than  for  speed. 

JUnoaa/kM,  Kichard  and  Kate. 

dicky2,  dickey  (dik'i),  ». ;  pi.  dickies,  dickeys 
"Of  dial,  origin ;  dim.  of  dick*,  q.  v.]  1. 
irn  apron.— 2.  A  child's  bib.— 3.  A 
shirt-front;  a  separate  front  worn  over  the 
breast  in  place  of  a  shirt ,  or  to  hide  a  shirt  not 
fit  to  be  seen.  Separate  shirt-fronts  of  Utla  kind,  alto 
called  faUr  bosoms  nwi  dtams,  were  worn  over  plain  ahlrta 
for  nxany  year*  In  Uie  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

4.  A  kind  of  high  standing  shirt-collar  formerly 
worn.    [New  Eng.] 

My  soul 

rum.  and  even  fracture*  my  .fiet-ey. 

J.  C.  .Veal.  Charcoal  Sketch*.,  HI.  M. 

5.  The  seat  in  a  carriage  on  which  the  driver 
sits,  whether  in  front  or  not;  a  seat  behind  the 
body  of  a  carriage  for  servants,  eto, 

wUaat.  ^c''urseTtn"la"Jwn  part  In  i^UUIWuVi./'a^ 
OH  aide.  Dickens,  Pickwick.  rivL 

dicky-bird  (dik'i-berd),  n.  [Also  dickey-Urd ; 
<  rficaTT,  dim.,  applied  fatniliarlv  to  animals  (see 
dickyi),  +  bird*  J]   A  little  bird. 

Twaa,  1  know,  In  the  spring-time  when  Nature  looks  gay, 
Aa  the  poet  observes,  and  on  tree-lop  and  sprsy 
The  dear  little  dicks* -birds  carol  away. 

Barbara,  Inguldaby  Legends,  II.  329. 

isiadly  would  I  throw  uphlstory  tothlnkof  nothing  hut 
dickeyJnrds,  hut  It  inuat  not  be  jet  Kity/sUv,  Ufe,  II  41. 


II.  fraiis.  To  barter;  trade  off;  swap.  [Hare.] 

ru.  s.] 

dicker*  (dik'er),  n.  [<  dicker*,  v.]  Trading 
on  a  smail  scale  by  bargain  and  barter ;  a  trans- 
action so  conducted.  [U.S.] 

Selfish  thrift  and  party  held  the  acalea 
For  peddling  dicker,  not  for  houeat  sales. 

w'Aiffter,  Hie  1'anoraraa. 

dickey,  ».  See  dicky*. 

dickinsonite  (dik'in-son-it),  n.  [After  the 
Hev.  William  Dickinson.]  A  phosphate  of  man- 
ganese, calcium,  and  sodium,  occurring  in  crys- 
tals and  crystalline  aggregates  of  a  green  color 
and  micaceous  structure  at  Branchville,  Con- 
necticut. 

Dicksonia  (dik-so'ni-K),  n.  [XL.,  after  James 
Dickson,  a  British  boUnist  (died  1822).  The 
surname  Dickson,  otherwise  spelled  IHxon,  is 
equiv.  to  Dick's  non,  Dick  being  a  familiar  form 
of  Richard,  and  used  both  as  a  Christian  name 
and  as  a  surname.  Cf.  dicky*.]  A  genua  of 
ferns  having  large,  much-divided  fronds,  and 
small  sori  placed  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
frond  at  the  apex  of  a  vein.  The  aorua  conaiaUof 
an  elected  ^lobular  reeeptacle  bearing  the  ■ponuueia, 
aixl  liK-hienl  liy  Uie  cup-<lia|>ed  lliduilum.  The  Utter  U 
o|n.ii  at  the  tup,  and  partly  adherent  at  the  outer  aide  to 
a  rolti  »-d  Uwthlet  of  the  fnmd.  The  number  of  ■pecfri 
known  li  over  40,  and  at«wit  ludf  of  them  are  tree  frrua. 
An  Auntrallan  aiKxIea,  IHektani*  imtarciica,  i>  one  of  the 
roo»t  ornanenUI  tree-fenta  In  enltlratiou.  Miet  of  the 
•p.-,  i,-»  are  eottltriod  to  tMptral  America  and  rulyneaU; 
hat  a  few  occur  In  Oie  aoutbern  barta  of  tlw  north  tem- 
perate aone,  and  one,  l>,  piitiiiuseitlti,  Ueoniniou  Ineaatern 
North  AinerlL-a,  and  extenda  aa  far  north  aa  i^anaila 
Dicksoniites  ldik-«d-ni-i'tez),  n.  [SL.,  <  fHek- 
mnia  +  -t»V».]  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fossil 
ferns  proposed  by  Hterzel,  including  species  pre- 
viously referred  by  authors  to  Pecopltris,  Ale- 
IJui/'Irris,  and  other  genera,  from  which  this  ge- 
nus has  been  separated  in  accordance  with  cer- 
marked  peculiarities  in  its 
101 


diclesinm  (dl-kld'si-um),  n, ;  pi.  dieletia  (-11). 

-los- 
ing. <  *)*ittv,  close:  see  close*.}  In  hot.,  a  dry 
fruit  consisting  of  an  achenium  inclosed  with- 
in t  he  persistent  hardened  base  of  the  perianth, 
as  in  the  four-o'clock,  Mirabilis  Jalapa. 
diclinic,  diclinate  (di-klin'ik,  di'kli-nft),  a. 
[<  Or.  A-,  two-,  +  lOjntv,  incline  (see 
incline),  +  -ic,  -ale*.]  In  crystal.,  having  two 
of  the  intersections  of  the  axes  oblique :  applied 
to  a  system  so  characterized.  No  cryatala  in  na. 
ture  are  known  which  belong  to  this  system,  attd  It  b  In 
fact  only  a  variety  of  the  triclUfc  aystem,  poaeenaintf  no 
higher  deirree  of  tyniittetrr.  AUo  dieiintnu. 
diclinism  (di'kli-nism).  n.  K  Jiclin-out  +  -ism.'] 
In  £>of.,  the  state  of  being  diclinous. 

IHrJinism  may  aptwar  everywhere  and  Is  actually  oh- 
aerved  In  many  apeciea.  In  which  eexual  cell*  are  endowed 
wlUt  free  motion,  whether  active  or jiaaalve. 

D*  Hary.  fungi  (trana.),  p.  at. 

diclinous1  ((Q'kli-nus),  a.  [As  (ficfiw-ic  +  -otu.] 

In  crystal.,  same  aa  didinie.., 
diclinous-  (di'kli-nus),  a.    [<  Or.  it-,  two-,  + 

•Xblf,  a  bed,  <  sXimtv,  recline.    Cf.  rh>fi'iN>.1 

In  bot.,  having  only  stamens  or  pistils:  applied 

to  unisexual  flowers. 

They  [anemophlloua  plantal  are  often  diclinous :  that  ta, 
they  are  either  monoclona  with  their  aexea  ar  para  led  on 


dicondylian  (di-kon-dil'i-an),  a.  [<  Or.  i 
dt'>^fdouble-knuckled,<  oi-,  double-,  +  sovAvmc 
knuckle:  see  condyle.]  Having  two  occipital 
condyles,  as  the  skull  of  a  mammal  or  an  am- 
phibian: opposed  to  monoeondulian. 

The  Amphibia  are  the  only  air-breath  I Vertebrata 
whiclu  like  tuaiuniala,  have  a  du-vmtylian  akull. 

A'ur.ur  Bra.,  XV.  STO, 

Dicoryne  (dl-kor'i-ne),  n.  [XL.  (AUman,  1*59), 
<  Or.  At;  two-,  +  aopi  tvr,  a  club,  a  club-like  bud 
or  shoot.]  A  genus  of  gymnoblastie  hydro- 
zoans  or  tubularian  hydroids,  giving  name  to 
a  family  Dicorynidsv.  D.  conjertau  an  ex- 
ample:. 

Dicorynida  (dl-k^-rin'i-de),  a.  yl.  [NIj.,  <  Di- 
coryne +  H<fo?.]  A  family  of  Hydmpttlyplnir,  the 
generative  zooids  of  which  are  free-swimming 
polyps  with  two  tentacles  and  without  a  mouth, 
carrying  two  ova  each.  The*-  „.„.,i.  had  only  oB 

polypi ••tylea,  aud  never  on  the  alimentary  aoolda  which 
have  one  verticil  of  lUUonn  tentacles, 
dicotyledon  (di-kot-i-16'don),  n. ;  pi.  dicotyle- 
dons (  donz)  or  dicotylcdones  (-d^-nez).  [<  Or. 
it-,  two-,  +  soTMniiiv,  a  cavity:  see  cotyledon.] 
A  plant  which  produces  an  embryo  having  two 
cotyledons.  Dicotyledons  form  a  natural  claat  id  the 
plueiKwaiBouaaerkaofplajita.  characterized  by  thetwotip- 
poalU.'  ootyledona,  an  esoseiMHia  mode  of  irrowth.  and  a  net- 
ted venation  of  the  leaves,  and  by  seldom  bavlnc  a  trtnic. 
roils  arraiup'iiieiit  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  r'rom  the 
structure  of  the  stem.  Increasing  by  eitemal  arovth.  they 
are  aisti  known  ssrzajmt.  llMarninoapernia, In  which  the 
eralvryo  has  several  cotyledons  in  a  whorU  are  uanally  In. 
eluded  aa  a  subclass,  but  by  some  recent  botanists  they 
are  ranked  aa  a  dtatlnct  class.  According  to  the  more 
usual  arrangement,  the  aniriospennous  dicotyledons  are 
divided  by  the  characters  of  the  perianth  Into  Potupctattr , 
Onmof^taUr.  and  AfietaLe  <ir  MotwktummlciT-  lliese  are 
subdivided  into  lot  orders.  Several  inodlilcatioiia  of  this 
system  have  been  adopted,  especially  by  contlnenUl  Eu- 
ropean botanists,  Uie  immt  Iniportaut  of  wlilcli  l»  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  apelaluut  arden  among  the  two  other  dl- 
vlalona  Th»  bital  number  of  species  of  dlcntyledonoaa 
planu  now  known  Is  al».iit  »o,O00,  Included  under  about 

dicotyledonous  (dl-kot-i-le'don  us),  a.  [As  <f»- 
cotyiedon  +  -ons.,  In  bot.,  having  two  coty- 
ledons: as,  a  dicotyledonous  embryo,  seed,  or 

(»/."  a  dry  jJicotylea  (dt-kot'i-lez),  n.  [NL,  so  named 
losed_wtth-   Dy  Citvier  In  allusion  to  the  curious  glandular 


organ  on  the  back,  which  was  regarded  by  old 
travelers  as  a  second  navel;  <  Or.  duom/or, 
having  two  hollows,  <  it-,  two-,  +  wrrii;,  a  hol- 
low, hollow  vessel,  cup,  cymbal,  etc. :  see  eoty- 
Ic.  Sometimes  ignorantiy  written  Dycotyles 
(intended  for ' Dytcotyle*),  and  said  tone  <  Or. 
it*,-,  ill  bad,  in  allusion  to  the  bad  smell  of  the 
gland.]   The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Dico- 


Taml 


D.  roravdiiu,  the  leading  apeciea, 
peccary  of  Texas.   The  white  lipped  pec- 
cary la  D.  labiatar,  sometimes  referred  to  n  different  genus, 
Sotophorus.    See  peccary. 

Dlcotylidss  (dl-ko-til'i-dw),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Di- 
cotyles  +  -irfor.]  '  A  family  of  swine  having  a 
peculiar  odoriferous  dorsal  gland,  whence  the 
name  (see  Dicotyles).  It  it  the  only  family  of  dlco 
tylltorni  swine.  Is  confined  to  America,  and  consists  of 
the  peccaries.  See  prccary. 

dicotyliform  (dl-k^-til'l-fdrm),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  iHcotyliformia;  having  the  characters  of 
a  peccary. 

Dicotylifonnia  (dl-ko-til-i-for'ml-a).  n.pl. 
[XI*,  <  iHcotylrs  +  L.  forma,  shape  ]  Tlio 
Dicotylidir,  or  peccaries  alone,  as  a  superfamlly 
group  of  swioe,  contrast ed  with  the  other  swine 
collectively,  the  distinction  resting  chiefly 
upon  detailed  cranial  characters.  The  canines 

are  arute  and  trenchant,  simply  decurved,  not  twisted 
outward,  aa  In  the  nialea  of  ordinary  swine,  and  the  con- 
dyles of  the  lower  Jaw  are  simply  transverse. 
DicranobrancblA  (ai-kra-nd-brang'ki-ft),  a. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  AiKinioe,  two-headed  (see  IHcranum ), 
+  .tpay xta,  gills.]  A  suborder  of  rhipidogloa- 
sate  gastropods.  The  gills  are  In  two  symmetrical 
dorsal  plume* (whence  the  namel;  tlx  Ualy  and  sited  are 
not  uplral ;  the  foot  is  slightly  l>earded ;  the  eyes  are  tub 
sessile;  and  the  meiltan  teeth  of  the  odo»l"pl»ore  are  of 
two  kin'ts,  the  Inner  being  small  and  similar,  and  Uie  outer 
Urge  and  dUaimiUr.  The  group  u  as  named  by  J.  K.  t.rsy 
tire  the  family  FissuTrtlidie,  or  keyhole-limpets. 

Dicranoceros  (.ll-kra-nos'e-ros),  n.  [MI*,  <  Or. 
<l«;«i«r,  two  HBfadstl  +  srooc,  horn.]  Same  as 
Antilortipra.  Hamilton  Smith.  1827. 
dicranoid (di-kra'noid).<t.  [<Xh'crnBwm  +  -oid.] 
1  Tie  first  two  lines  of  each  annua  rcaemhle  the  two  cob  Kesenibling  plants  of  the  genus  IHcranum  ;  bi- 
of %  tireekJicoiic  lliK^or  two  mnaical. idmu^  making  up  fid,  as  in  Dtcranum:  said  of  the  teeth  of  the 
a  longer  strain.  Trans.  Amer.  Fhtlel.  Ass.,  XM.  86,     peristome  of  mosses. 

2.  In  rhct.,  consisting  of  two  clauses  or  groups  dicranterian  (di-kran-te'ri-an),  a.  Same  as 
of  clauses:  as.  a  dicolic  period.  diaeranterian. 

dicolon  (dl-ko'lon),  n. ;  pi.  dieola  (-lili  [NL.,<  Dicrailuni,  (di-kra'num).  n.  [XL.,<  Or.  ilspovne. 
Or.  fTlasaVtfr  having  two  members,  <  At-,  two-,  +  two-headed,  <  At-,  two-,  +  upavlof  ,  the  skull.]  A 
su/m,  member.]    In  pros.,  a  verse  or  jj^^j"^    bj(gS  genus  of  mosses,  comprising  many  spe- 


dicoccoos  (di-kok'us),  <t.  [<  Or.  ft-,  two-,  + 
sosaor,  a  berry :  see  coccus.]  In  bot.,  formed  of 
two  cocci :  applit-l  to  fruits  huving  two  separa- 
ble lobes. 

diccelous  (di-Bo'lus),  a.  [<  Or.  it-,  two-,  +  noi- 
>J5C,  hollow.]  In  ami f.:  (a)  Cnppod  or  hollowed 
at  both  ends,  as  a  vertebra:  amphicoDlous.  R. 
Oiccn.  (b)  Having  two  cavities,  in  general ;  bi- 
locular. 

dicola,  a.    Plural  of  dicoUm. 

dicolic  (<U-k6'lik),  a.  [As  .fico.oa  +  -ic]  1.  In 
pros.,  consisting  of  two  cola  or  members :  as,  a 
dicolic  line,  verse,  or  period,  in  Ureek  and  Roman 
itoctry  dicolic  periods  preponderate.  The  m<4t  frequent 
kinds  of  verse,  the  dectyhv  bexanu*ter  and  the  anapeaUc 
a- id  trochaic  tetrameters  (but  not  the  Iambic  trimeter, 
which  Is  monoeolici,  are  example*.   !>rc  cofoni. 
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dictamnuB  {dik.tam'nns),  ».   [L.,  also  dietam- 

,  <  Or.  Aatoj/ivjc,  i5i*to.hmi».,  also  iixrwun;  " 


tany,  n  plant  which  grew  on  Mounts  Diet*-  and 
Mb  in  Crete ;  hence  ult.  K,  tlitUmy,  q.  v.]  1.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Ihctamnut. — 2.  [cay.]  [NL.] 
A  genus  of  nitaceous  plants,  of  a  single  spe- 
cies, D.  atbux,  the  fraxwella  or  dittany,  a  na- 
tive of  southern  Europe  aud  central  Asia.  It  In 
an  "III  inhabitant  of  country  gardens,  cultivated  tor  ltd 
almwy  floor™,  which  are  of  various  colors,  and  for  it* 
fragrance.  The  *  Ivole  plant  la  mtcrad  with  glands  which 
•rcrele  an  oil  so  volatile  that  In  liot  weather  tiie  air  about 
the  plant  becomes  inflammable. 
dLicta.nu.mt  (dik-ta'nuin),  n.  Dictamnus;  dit- 
tany. 


dictators 

dictation  (dik-ta'shon),  *.  [<  LL.  dietatio(n-\ 
<  1..  dictarr,  pp.  dictatut,  dictate:  see  dictate.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  practice  of  dictating,  directing, 
or  prescribing :  as,  he  wrote  the  passage  at  the 
teacher's  dictation. 

What  heresies,  and  prodigious  opinions  have  been  « t 
on  foot,  .  .  .  under  die  t,r«l«uee  ol  the  aVtnf.on  and 
w  uxraul  of  God  •  Spirit !  Bp.  Hall,  Remain.,  p.  in 

2.  Authoritative  command  or  control;  positive 
or  arbitrary  prescription,  direction,  or  order: 
us,  his  dictation  brought  affairs  into  great  con- 

l'lLiU  'U. 


CUnt,  n-.tur-il  tir* ;  *, 
iM  leeth  el  the  peri- 
•lorac,  h^hlr  ougnibed. 


The  Hart.  Wins  peroed  with  the  dart,  runneth  out  of 
hand  to  the  heart.  Mimiw.  and  U  healed. 

Lyty.  Euphuea,  AuaL  of  Wit,  p.  61. 


If  either  of  these  two  ] 
ilUiirmed,  I 
to  the." 


•  of  the«e  two  power* 


leave*  with  a  strong  c*«tta.    In  this,  as  In  allieil 
the  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  bind  to  the  middle  (dkra- 
sold), 

dicrotal  (di-krd'tal),  a.    Same  as  dicrotic. 

dicrotic  (di-krot'ik),  a.  [<  tlr.  A'aywrof,  double- 
beating.  <  it-,  two-,  double.  +  afwroc,  a  rattling 
noise,  beat, clash.]  1.  Double-beating:  applied 
to  the  pulse  when  for  one  heart-beat  there  are 
two  arterial  pulses  as  felt  by  the  finger  or  shown 
by  the  sphygmograph. — 2.  Pertaining  to  a  di- 
crotic pulse. -Dicrotic  notch,  the  notch  in  a  sphyg- 
nmgraju  preceding  the  dicrotic  crest.  Sec  ^Ayjmtoyraw. 
—  Dicrotic  wave  or  crest,  (a)  The  second  of  the  two 
Ian-  waves  of  a  dicrotic  puUe  at  traced  In  a  aphygrno- 
grnm.  <»)  The  smaller  corresponding  crest  or  wave  In 
pulse*  not  dicrotic. 

dicrotism  (dik'ro-tixm),  a,  [<  dicrot-ie  +  -ism.] 
The  state  of  being  dicrotic. 

Thin  dicroiiem.  however,  characterize*  particularly  sep- 
tic and  typhoid  typea  of  fever.        Jfed.  .Veiw,  UL  4ul. 

dlcrotous  (dik'ro-tus),  a.  [<Or.  AUnorac,  dou- 
ble-beating: see  dicrotic."]  Dicrotic. 

Dlcrurid®  (di-kro'ri-du),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  tHeru- 
riu  +  -irftr.J  A  Urge  family  of  dcntirostral  os- 
cine  passerine  birds  of  Asia,  the  East  Indies, 
etc.,  and  also  of  Africa ;  the  drongos  or  drongo- 
shrikes.  Tl*y  have  comparatively  atcudcr  Iwjdles.  a  long 
forked  tail.  long  rounded  wings,  a  stout  hooked  hill  with 
rtclal  vibrissa?,  small  but  *b*it  feet,  anil  mostly  black  or 
dark  plumage  and  red  eyea.  The  IhernriaUr  are  hot 
shrike*  In  the  |»n>per  m*ii*c  of  that  term,  but  rather  crow- 
llkc  birds  of  Insectivorous  nature  and  somewhat  the  h.ii  t , 
of  flycatcher*.  There  arc.  upward  of  Mi  sjiocle*.  The  lead- 
Ins  itciiera  are:  Diourvt,  of  which  Hd'Jtue  la  s  synonym, 
chiefly  Indian  and  East  Indian,  but  with  one  African 
group  ol  tpeclrs:  l>i*v*»ruji  in  which  the  length  <if 
the  tall  la  at  a  uuilmnm ;  rlsrio'W,  t'hMa,  ('Aeolus,  and 
Mclamornui,  the  last  Afriean.  The  gtini*  Irttut  U*nuic- 
tlmri  heiHight  under  thia  family.  Tlie  term  IHrruridt*  la 
ai.ntetlntea  extended  to  the  awallow-ahrike*,  .lr-f.ii,n.i,r, 
Etioiiidnror  tldotxnmr  faaaynonyni.  See  cut  under  dri'N'fO. 

Diem  rinse  (di-krlS-ri'nc),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dicru- 
nu  +  -*««■.]  The  drongos  as  the  typical  sub- 
family of  the  IMcruridtc,  and  containing  all  the 
family  excepting  Jrcuimr,  or  as  a  subfamily  of 
some  other  family. 

Dicnirns  (di-kra'rua),  n.  [NL.,  lit.  .'ork-tailed, 

<  Or.  iinfioc,  shorter  form  of  dr'a^otv:,  eontr.  of 
diayjoof,  forked  (equiv.  to  tixiMioc,  forked,  cloven, 
lit.  two-horned,  contr.  of  oixipacoc,  two-lionied, 

<  two-,  +  wjaaia,  a  horn,  point,  <  nipac,  a 
horn;  cf.  ihcerous),  +  oi"i«i.  tail.]  The  typical 
and  largest  genus  of  IHcruridtc ;  tho  drongos 
proper.  The  ting*  or  klng-crow  of  Bengal,  />.  noweurer. 
r««,  It  a  typical  etamplc.  11>e  genu*  t»  often  called 
/MtteAftN>a  or  /iNcArtiHiii.  Kdtiliut  alat.  la  a  ivnonyui. 
iwt  aoiuctlniea  uaed  for  a  aectlou  of  the  genua  rt'i>rt**ented 
by  the  Mailwav-an  Kjvtjfcataj*  Anotlier  aectiun  of  the 
genua  contains  the  singing  drongo*  of  Africa,  as  U.  iMafC, 
csu.  A  seetion  with  the  tali  moat  deeply  forfliwte  is 
/Ksfewiurws,  containing  such  aa  the  Indian  bee-king,  />. 
uararti**iu.    See  droiopo. 

diet  (dikt),  n.  [ME.  dictc  ;  <  L.  rficfsiai,  a  thing 
said:  seo  durfvm.]  A  saying ;  a  dictum.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

What,  the  old  dirt  was  true  after  all? 

C.  Itntdr,  Cloister  an 

dicta,  n.    Plural  of  dictum. 

dictament  (dik-tii'men),  n.  [<  LL.  MT<.  dictn- 
mc«,<  L.rficfarc,  prescribe,  dictate :  *v*  dictate] 
A  dictate;  a  precept ;  an  injunction. 

I  must  tell  >iwi  (not  out  of  mine  own  dirtamm.  but  the 
author.)*  g.-«l  play  Is  like  »  sk.  in  ..f  silk:  which.  If  Jou 
Uke  by  tin.  right  end,  J  ou  may  wind  "If  at  idcasurc. 

B.  Jo^m.  Magnethk  ljuly.  Jnd. 

dtetament*  (dik'ta-menl>.  s.  [<  ML.  'dicta- 
■Mateo..  <  L.  «ficf«rc.  dictate,  see  d.ctate.  (  f. 
dtcfoisjcn.]    A  dictate. 

If  any  fotloweit.  In  the  (rboit  bruor  of  IVlr  Uvea,  the 
sfiXnmesiis  of  right  reason. 

,*r  A".  lKijf<v.  On  Ilrowiw  s  Rcllglo  Meitlcl. 

Dictamntun  (iiik-tatn'num),  n.  Same  as  Die- 
tamnwt,  2. 


dictat* (dik'tat ),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dictattd,  ppr. 
dictating.  [<  L.  dictatut,  tip.  of  dictate  (>  It. 
dfttare,  dittare  n  8p.  Pg.  Pr.  dictar  a  F.  die- 
ter, >  D.  dictcren  =  U.  dictircn  —  Dan.  diktcre 
s=  Sw.  diktera),  say  often,  pronounce,  declare, 


liotate  (to  another  for  writing),  prescribe,  or- 
der ;  freq.  of  dicere,  pp.  dicing,  say:  see  diction.] 
I.  trarut.  1.  To  declare  or  prescribe  with  an 


thority;  direct  or  command  positively,  aslteing 
right,  necessary,  or  inevitable:  as,  conscience 
dictates  truthfulness  and  fair  dealing;  to  dictate 
a  course  of  conduct,  or  terms  of  surrender. 

I  hope  find  hath  given  me  ability  to  be  muter  of  tny 
own  passion,  and  endowed  me  with  that  reason  that  will 
dietaU  unto  me  what  Is  for  my  own  good  and  benefit. 

StaU  TrinU,  LL-t'oL  Lllbume,  an.  1M». 

The  condact  of  life  (in  Russia)  waa  dirlattd  to  tlie  dti- 
tens  at  large  In  the  same  way  aa  to  aoldiera. 

//.  S^norr,  Prm.  of  SocloL,  I  fifis. 

2.  To  bo  tho  determining  cause  or  motive  of; 
lit  or  decide  positively  or  unavoidably:  as,  ne- 
cessity dictattd  tho  abandonment  of  the  ship; 
his  conduct  is  dictated  by  false  pride. 

I  find  his  present  prosecution  was  dictated  by  tyranny, 
cowardice,  Sml  revenge.  o-'ofiiVnaifA,  Vicar,  nit 

3.  To  express  orally  for  another  to  write  down; 
give  utterance  or  form  to,  as 


tFrancst  and  Spain;  had 
spelled  to  "Jtusut 

=  Syn.  Injunction,  prescription,  direction. 

dictator  (dik-ti'tor),  a.  [=  F.  dictatcur  =  Sp. 
Pg.  diclador  =  It.  dtttatorc,  dittaUtrt  =  D.  O.  dic- 
tator =  Dan.  Sw.  diktator  =  Gr.  A*-ran*o,  <  L. 
dictator,  a  commander,  dictator,  <  dictarc,  pp. 
dictatus,  command,  dictate:  see  dictate]  1.  A 
IR-raon  possessing  unlimited  powers  of  . 
in  en  t ;  an  absolute  ruler.  In  undent  1 
tor*  were  appointed  in  times  of  exigency  and  • 
a  term  of  all  months;  and  titers  were  also  did 

r»wc-r*  limited  to  specific  art*.  In  later  times  usurer* 
sve  often  made  tbamaelva*  dictator*,  and  dlctai.*rt*l 
iKiwer*  bavo  been  cviir esajy  conferred.  The  ruler*  <»f  Para 
Idisy  bom  the  title  of  dk  Ub.r  for  many  yeau-a,  and  th,»e 
of  several  other  Spanish  American  countries  hare  done  so 
for  longer  or 


nment  must  not  be  a  pariah  clerk,  a  justice  of  the 
It  has,  of  necessity,  in  any  crisis  o(  the  state,  the 


absolute  powers  of  a  Dictator. 


to  be 

written :  as,  to  dictate  a  letter  to  a 

The  mind  which  dictattd  the 
=  8yn.  1.  To  comimuid.  pre*crll>e,  enjoin,  reuulre. 

II.  intrant.  To  practise  dictation;  act  or 
speak  dictatorial ly;  exercise  controlling  or  ar- 
bitrary authority;  assume  a  dictatorial,  dog- 
matic, or  commanding  attitude. 

A  woni*n  dictatfM  before  marrlasre  in  order  that  she  may 
have  an  appetite  for  submission  alterward. 

(icry.  Eiiol,  Middleman*.  I.  80. 

Kn.ni  the  compulKiry  sslntshlp  ami  cropped  hair  of  the 
llirluiu  men  rushed  or  sneaked,  as  their  temperament* 
dUtatrd,  to  tlie  oppotlte  cant  <if  u  nauallty  and  a  wilder- 
ness of  iH-rtwig.  t>-iiv«,  study  « ludows,  p.  au;i. 

dictate  (dik'tat),  ».  [=  D.  dirtaat  =  0.  dictat 
—  Don.  diktat,  a  dictate,  =  OF.  dVrfc,  rfifc,  in., 
a  dictation,  F.  dictrt,  f.,  dictation  (seo  (/iffy),  = 
Kp.  Pg.  (ficfrtrfo  =  It,  dittato,  dcttato,  <  L.  rficfa- 
tum,  usually  in  pi.  dicUtta,  what  is  dictated, 
nent  »p.  of  dictare :  see  rficfofc,  r.  Cf.  dight,  in- 
diet,  indite,  ult.  <  L.  dictarc]  1.  A  positive 
order  or  command;  an  authoritative  or  con- 
trolling direction. 

Those  right  helps  of  art  which  will  scarce  be  fonnd  by 
those  who  servilely  confine  themselves  to  tlie  diciait*  of 
other*.  Locke. 

Besides  his  duties  at  Westminster,  he  must  attend  to 
hi*  constituent*,  must  *how  himself  among  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  must  lie  ever  ready  to  listen  to  com- 
plaints, suggestions,  or  even  dictate*. 

«Wfisi;rA«|i  Iter.,  N.  8.,  XXXIX. 

2.  An  authoritative  rule,  maxim,  or  precept; 
a  guiding  principle:  as,  the  dictates  of  con- 
science or  of  reason. 

Tiie  laws  of  well-doing  are  the  tf  ictatee  of  right  Reason, 
i/eo*rr,  Ecclea.  rullty,  L  J. 

I  credit  what  the  (Iredan  dictates  say.  Prior, 

11.  Jamci,  Suio.  and  Shad.,  \x.  *7. 

It  wa*.  or  It  Mctm-d,  the  ifirfufn  of  trade  to  keep  the 
negro  down.  £r.m.«,  \v,tt  Indian  Emancipation. 

3t.  Dictation.  [Rare.] 

Many  bishop*  .  ,  .  might  tic  at  rhilllppi.  ami  many 
were  actually  there,  long  alter  St.  Paul's  dictate  of  the 
epistle.  Jer.  Tayt>*,  Works  (nl,  Kli),  II.  1»1 

4f.  That  which  is  dictated;  a  dictated  utter- 
ance. 


Amer.  Clvillaatlna. 
All  classes  hare  had  It  *nl«nlt  to  that  sort  of  anthotity 
which  a**uuted  It*  moat  iuiHicent  *lutpe  In  Use  office  of 
the  Roman  Dictator,  It*  most  odious  In  tho  usurped  *  of 
th*  Oreelt  Tyrant. 

Mnnic,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  M. 

2.  A  person  invested  with  or  exercising  abso- 
lute authority  of  any  kind;  one  who  assumes 
to  control  or  prescribe  the  actions  of  others; 
one  who  dictates, 

I  nanlmou*.  they  all  commit  the  care 
And  management  of  this  main  enterprise 
To  him,  their  great  dsrMtor.    Jfirtos.,  V.K..L  IIS. 
The  great  dictator  of  fashion*.  /■»,«. 

(dik-ta-to'ri-al),  a.    [=  V.  dictate- 
\ictatory  +  -a/.J    1.  Pertaiuiug  to  a 
dictator;  absolute;  unlimited. 

Military  |»weri  quite  ifK-furoi-ui/.  Imsj. 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  characterist  ic  of  dictation ; 
imperious;  overbearing;  dogmatic. 

Tie'  .H**i.'T'  '  il-le  effect  that   accinipanie*  a  t..tt.>  i 

cllned  to  be  dictatorial.  Disraeli,  Oontnsnvby,  It.  i. 

I  have  ]iwt  resit  your*  of  the  l«h  Inst.  If  there  be  pet 
ceptlble  In  It  an  Impatient  and  dictatorial  t<>ue"I  waive 
It  In  delcrnnce  to  an  old  friend  wbisvr  heart  I  have  alwss, 
•uppoaed  to  Iw  right.  iineofsi,  iu  Raymond,  p.  L-lu. 

-8m.  .IsilAorifofire,  Dormatir,  etc.    See  inairUtrnat. 

dictatorially  (dik-ta-to'ri-al-i),  adc.  In  a  dic- 
tatorial or  commanding  manner;  dogmatically. 

strong  atatetnenta^lhey  are  made  dietatonol- 
,t  space  forbids ,  an ythUsg  but 

(dik-t4-t6'ri-al.nes),  a.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dictatorial. 

A  spirit  of  arrogance  and  eonlemptnoua  dictatorialur*. 

GVoeue  Kliot,  In  Cix»,  III.  ai 

dictatorlant  (dik-ta-to'ri-an),  a.  [<  dictatory 
+  -as.]  Dictatorial. 

A  aVcfuforiaii  power,  more  accommodate  to  the  first  pro- 
duction of  things.    .Sir  Jf.  UaU,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  147. 

dictatorship  (dik-ta'tor-«htp\  n.  [<  dictator 
+  -sfci',1.]  1.  Tho  office  ortUgnity  of  a  dicta- 
tor; the  term  of  a  dictator's  office. 

Tbl*  ll  the  solcmiieat  title  they  can  confer  l 
princedom,  being  Indeed  a  kind  of  <firfa 


I:. 


Tlie  |«ilbllc  prayers  of  the  people  of  Ood.  In  chtirche* 
boPiilBlil)  settled,  dt 


i*e  to  be  voluntary  dictate* 
evlein|M>ral  wit. 
Mooter,  Ecclea.  PoUty,  v.  ii- 


2.  Absolute  authority;  dogmatism. 

This  is  that  perprtnal  dictatorship  which  Is 
I-ucrrtlu*.  though  often  tn  the  wrong. 

dictatom  (dik'ta-tfi-ri),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  dicta- 
torio,  <  L.  dictatoriutt,  of  or  belonging  to  a  dic- 
tator, <  dictator,  a  dictator:  sec  dVcfafor.]  Dic- 
tatorial. 

"ur  I'.nclUh.  the  language  of  men  ever  famosia  and  feee- 
nwat  in  tlie  achievrniente  of  liberty,  will  not  easily  r.nd 
servile  letU'rs  enow  to  spell  such  ndiriatory  presiunpukja 
EtiglMied.  Miltim,  AreopagitUa. 

dictatresa  fdik-tA'tres),  n.  [<  dictator  +  -*.v.] 
A  female  dictator;  a  woman  who  commands 
arbitrarily  aud  irreaponsiblv. 
dictatril  (dik-ta'triks), «.  fl,..  fern,  of  dictator: 
see  nVtafor.]  Same  as  <«<f<ifres». 
dictaturot  (dik-ta'tur),  n.  [=  F.  dictator*  = 
Sp.  Pg.  dictadura  —  It.  dettatnra,  dittatnra  =  D. 

dictatnnr      (i.  dictatur  =  Dan.  Sw.  diktatut,  (. 

L.  dictatura,  <  dictare,  pp.  dictattu,  dictate:  see 
'» 
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ftomo  *p*k*  what  a  itraneo  resolution  It  tu  In  Lodoi 
8ytl*  to  rtiun  his  dtoafttre. 

Itodrn,  Advuicemctit  of  Leamtittft  I-  l'-. 

dietary*  (dik'te-ri),  a.  [sa  8p.  Pg.  dieterio,  <  L. 
iJir'cnum,  a  witty  saying,  in  fonn  as  if  <  Ur. 
Aturlipam,  a  place  forshowing,  eccles,  a  sort  of 
pulpit  (<  iVucnif,  verbal  adj.  of  Amvikh,  show), 
Dut  in  sense  <  L.  dicere,  pp.  dictun,  say:  see 
(fiction.]    A  witty  Haying ;  a  jest ;  a  scoff. 

I  did  heap  up  mil  the  tftWenV*  I  could  against  Wonien, 
but  now  recant.  Bvrtvn,  Alvst.  of  Mel.,  p.  66ft. 

diction  (dik'sbon),  ».  (=  F.  dinar.,,  OF.  dir- 
<i<m,  di*io*  =-:  Sp.  cJirv-ioa  =  Pg.  diccSo  =  It.  di- 
eionc  =  D.  rtiw;*  =  0.  diftinn  =  Dan.  8w.  diktion, 
<  L.  f«fW(K»>-),  a  Raying,  expression,  kind  of 
delivery,  «tvl.%  u-o  of  a  word,  I.T*.  also  a  word 
(whence  Ml*,  dtetionarinm,  a  dictionary),  <  di- 
ctre,  j»p.  (fiefaur,  say,  toll,  declare,  name,  ap- 
point, related  to  diaire,  declare,  proclaim,  pub- 
lish, s  Gr.  Aw-rmu,  allow,  point  out.  =  Hkt. 
*/  «'•?.  show,  point  out,  —  Goth,  ga-trihan.  tell, 
announce,  =  OHO.  zikan,  MUG.  rihett,  G.  -n- 
an>,  accuse  (whence  OHG.  icigdn,  MflG.  G.  :ei- 
orn,  point  out),  =  A3.  teon  (orig.  *«*<!»),  accuse. 
From  the  samo  Teut.  root  come  A8.  tacav,  point 
out,  E.  tearh,  and  AS.  tden,  K.  lotes,  q.  v.  The 
L.  rfiorrv  and  (dears  are  the  ult.  sources  of  n 

rat  many  E.  words:  namely,  from  L.  dicere, 
diet,  edict,  rerdicl,  dictum,  ditto,  etc.,  dirtion, 
dictionary,  condition,  addict,  contradict,  inter- 
dict, predict,  addiction,  contradiction,  indiction, 
prediction,  etc.,  brnetliction  =  benitmn,  maledic- 
tion =  mtiliton,  ralediction,  etc. ;  from  the  treq. 
dictdre,  K.  dictate,  ditty,  (light,  indict,  indite, 
etc.;  from  rffcdrv,  E.  abdicate,  dedicate,  indicate, 
predicate,  preach,  prttlieament,  etc.,  index.judoc, 
indicate,  adjudicate,  etc. :  from  the  Gr.  A'in'i  w, 
E.  ileictic,  ajwdictic,  apmtiri*,  etc.]  1.  Expres- 
sion of  ideas  by  words;  manner  of  saying; 
ehoieo  or  selection  of  words;  style. 

It  la  tho  Impcrlahaldc.  dietum,  the  language  of  Hhak- 
■pcaje  before  .shakt|ie*ro  wrote,  which  diltuanslta  enchant- 
ment otcr  thi  "Arcadia." 

/.  irimuii.  Amen,  of  Lit.,  IL  lob. 

Ilia  command  of  language  wa*  immenac.  With  him 
died  the  secret  of  tli-  old  |k  icUcal  rite/ion  of  England  - 
the  art  of  producing  n  l.  effect*  by  familiar  words. 

Jfttoautatr,  llryden. 

Nothing  but  the  charm  of  narrative  had  aaved  Ariosto, 
aa  Taw.  tad  been  aaved  l.y  hia  diction,  and  Milton  by  hU 
alyl*.  louvtl,  Klelding. 

St.  A  word. 

In  dictwnt  are  ftrat  to  bo  conaldered  their  etymology 
and  conjugation.  Buryeridieius.  Ir.  by  a  Gentleman. 
•  bl  Dietion,  rkratrti^rv,  St^e.    Diction  refers  chiefly 


to  the' c  (Wet*  of  wunla  hi  any  uttcrmitco  or  oum|x.sitR< 

biiUiiK  tl 

words  Into  y\trumr*,  rluuwa,  *ui«J  kViit*  ncrs :  tut,  1-  ac.il 


manner  of  cuiulil 


Hi- 


pknunivjii ;  but  it  alto  necessarily  Involve*  diction  to 
some  extent.  A'rjrie  swan  both  ami  More,  referring  not 
only  to  the  wut-dt  und  the  manner  in  which  Ui-y  are  com- 
bined, but  tii  every  thing  that  relate*  to  the  form  In  whl-h 
thought  It  expressed,  including  poctdlarttle*  more  or  Ira* 
penorud  to  the  writer  or  apeaker. 

•  The  IkmA  of  Job.  Indeed,  In  conduct  and  dirlinn.  bear* 
a  oonalilerahlo  reaerablaiictf  U>  aome  of  hi*  IMilum'al 
dranuia  Mncxulay,  Milton. 

The  Book  of  Sophiama  |ln  Aliatotle'a  "Onranon'l  .  .  . 
still  auppllea  a  very  convenient  ydlraaeof<v/v  for  marking 
ruiK'UH'ly  tunic  of  the  principal  fallacies  which  are  apt  to 
Imp***  on  the  understanding  In  the  heat  of  a  tlva  voce 
dUji  lU  1*.  AVeimrr.The  Uouian  Mind.  II.  IU.  |  X 

The  genius  of  the  groat  poet  aeeka  repose  In  the  etprri 
•Ion  of  Tttelf,  and  fluda  it  at  la*t  in  sf  .vfe.  which  it  the  rstalx 
nt  of  a  perfect  mutual  uiuleratandlnc  between  the 
I  Ma  material. 

Louttli,  Among  nay  Hooka,  lataer.,  p.  IS1. 

,  Idiom,  etc.    See  tnntrna^e. 

I  (dik-sli^f-ni'ri-sn),  a.  [<  diction- 
ary +  -an.)  The  compiler  of  a  dictionary ;  a 
lexicographer.  DMMMt  [Kare,] 
dictionary  (dik'sh^n-aVri),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  die- 
tivnnaire  (>  G.  dictlonar  =  Sw.  dlktionar  =  Dan. 
diktionter)  =  8p.  Pg.  dior*>itfirio  =  It.  dtiionarto, 
<  ML.  die tionarium,  neut.,  also  dictionarius,  ni. 
(sc.  L.  liber,  book),  lit.  a  word-book,  <  LLk  dir. 
fi«(n-),  »  word:  see  diction.  First  used,  it  is 
said,  by  Joannes  do  Garland!*  (died  about  A.  I>. 
I'JSO),  the  compiler  of  a  dictionary.*,  a  cUumsificil 
list  of  wonls.  Exactly  equiv.  in  etymological 
meaning  are  roeabvlar;),  lexicon,  and  teord-book.  ] 
L  a. ;  pi.  dictionaries  (-riz).  A  book  containing 
cither  all  or  tho  principal  words  of  a  language, 
or  words  of  one  or  more  specified  classes,  ar- 
ranged in  a  stated  order,  usually  alphabetical, 
with  definitions  or  explanations  of  their  mean- 
ings und  other  information  concerning  them, 
1  either  in  the  same  or  in  another  lan- 
_uj  <s  word-book;  a  lexicon;  a  vocabulary: 
aa,  an  English  dictionary;  a  Greek  and  Latin 
a  French-English  or  an  English- 


Htl.i 


a<  to  their  m- 
.  tho  larger  dh 
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aenae  1  dictionary  la  chiefly  linguistic  and  literary,  con- 
taining all  the  common  words  of  the  language  with  tufi-r 
ilinrt  and  umv.  In  addition  todctl- 
lonarlea  Include  etymologic*,  pro- 
nunciation, and  raruulons  of  spelling,  together  wltli  Illus- 
trative citation*,  nwiro  or  less  explanatory  Iniuroiathm. 
etc.  special  or  technkal  dictionaries  supply  lufomiallon 
on  a  single  subject  or  branch  of  a  subject :  as,  a  dUtum- 
ary  of  medicine  or  of  mechanic*;  a  biographical  dietum- 
A  dlt'tiimary  id  sTeogTsphy  U  naually  called  a  jaiit- 

MP, 

What  sf«eeh  esteem  yon  most  T  The  king  s,  said  I. 
But  the  best  words!  0,  Klyhe  d^oj.-trj,.^^  (  ^ 

The  mnlll|>llc*lluu  and  Improvetuent  of  diHumnrUt  It 
•  matter  c*iie,-lally  Important  to  the  general  compr>  lM  n 


<;.  /-.  JfarsA,  Ucu.  on  Einj.  Ung  ,  nl. 

cotitaiueiTin  a  dic- 


•ton  of  Kngllth, 
tionary 

>rd  having  acnui 
atlve  connotation  In  addition  lo  Its  dirtiimary  meaning. 

J.  S.  Mil,  Wc,  v.  7. 

Ucttim  (dik'tum),  ». ;  pi.  dicta  (-t^).  [=  F. 
dictum  =  8w.  dictum,  <  L.  dictum,  something 
said,  a  word,  a  witty  saying,  a  proverb,  an 
order,  nent.  of  dictun',  pp.  of  dicere,  say:  see 
diction.  In  older  E.  form  dicf,  q.  v.]  1.  A 
positive  or  judicial  assertion ;  an  authoritative 
saying. 

Critical  die/a  everywhere  current.  M.  Am.  Id. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson  a  rfu-fiim.  poetry  la  not  prose, 
and  .  .  .  verse  only  loses  IU  advantage  over  the  latter  by 
luvsding  It*  province. 

/jowvii.  Among  my  Hook*,  Sd  aer.,  p.  ISO. 

The  autborllAtlvi  Native  trtjiaissl  SI  laWMtjBI  rSfjaal 
that,  from  many  of  the  dicln  emuoclied  by  ^hem,  almost 
any  conclusion  can  lie  drawn. 

Jfiiine,  Village  Commnnities,  App.,  p.  .HM. 

There  I*  no  error  in  luaintaiidng  that  the  voice  la  given 
ua  for  apeech.  If  only  we  do  not  pnwd  lodraw  from  tuch 
a  dirinrn  falae  cinelutlon*  a*  to  the  relation  between 
thuught  and  utterance, 

Whitney,  Eneye.  Brit,  XVIIt.  767. 
S.  In  lair,  an  opinion  of  a  judtrn  which  does 
not  embody  the  resolution  or  determination  of 
tho  court,  and  is  made  without  argument,  or 
full  consideration  of  the  point,  and  is  not  tho 
professed  deliberate  determinat  ion  of  the  judge 
himself.  Ckir/Juntice  Foltf>r.—3.  In  Imtie,  t hat 
part  of  a  modal  proiMmltlon  which  consists  of 
the  proposition  to  which  the  mod 
plied. 


dictyoxylon 

teriatic  foaait*  of  the  prlmonllal  tone  of  Scandinavia" 

I'r.-ii-..  i.  and  is  found  In  niany  localltle*  In  the  shales  of 
the  Niagara  gmilp,  Iroltt  R"» In  tier  to  the  Niagara  river, 
dictyonal  (dik'ti-o-nal),  a.    [As  rficfjyoa-isc  + 
-«/.]    Sumo  as  dietyo'mnc. 

Dictyonema  (uik'ti-o-ne'mtt).  «.  [NI...  <  Or. 
iisTvor,  a  net,  +  vni'a,  a  thread.]  See  Ihetyo- 
graphu. 

Dictyonlna  (dik'ti-o-ni'nft),  n.  pi.  fNL.  (Zit- 
tel),  <  Gr.  dVirrtvn',  a  net,  +~-ina-.]  A  suborder 
of  hexactinellid  Bilicious  sponge^,  whose  paren- 
chymal  hexacts  unite  in  a  regular  firm  skele- 
ton: contrasted  with  Lywtiei no.  The  families  J-or. 
reiiir.  i'uer/wf.e,  Mtililurnutir,  Vitnuforidot.  Tnlodictyi- 
dte.  and  Jf«titdc.«;«.«i/riVl.ii  eniii|n*e  the  suborder. 

dictyonine  (dik'ti-o-nin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Dictyonina.  '  Also  dictyonal. 

Dictyophora  (dik-ti-of'o-ril),  n.  [tiL.,  <  (Jr. 
Acrvsv,  a  net,  +  -Oopoc,  <  iifitv  =  E.  bcarl.]  The 
tvpical  genus  of  IMctyouhorida.  Oerniar,  1833. 

Dictyophorida  (dik'ti-6-for'i-dtt),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Dictyophora  +  ->■:■■;. ]  A  subfamily  of  Fulgo- 
ri'uVr,  or  other  group  of  bemipteroiis  insects, 
typified  by  the  genus  lHctyophora.  As  a  sub- 
family the  regular  form  would  be  Dictyophori- 
pur.    Also  liictyophorida. 

Dictyophyllum  (dik'ti-9-fil'tun),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  &ktvov,  net,  +  cti'r'Aov  —  t,.  folium,  leaf.]  A 
genua  of  fossil  ferns  established  by  Lindley 
and  llutton,  remarkable  for  its  double  system 
of  nervation,  consisting  of  a  system  of  larger 
moBbes  inclosing  another  system  of  smaller 
ones,  the  whole  bearing  considerable  resem- 
blance to  leaves  of 
Hence  tome  f-Hsil  leaves  really  belonging  i 
ledon*  have,  protahly  by  luUtake.  I.eeii  refrrred  I 
genns.  Soiimi  author*  are  at  present  Inclimd  to  regard 
/>.cf  i/ojiAai/um  aa  a  convenient  name  under  »  hu  h  to  place 
the  destTiptlon  of  fragnienta  of  ' 
tillered  aa  belonging  to  the  f 
ngaHsssa 

Dictyophyton  (dik-ti-of 'i-ton),  n.    [NL.,  < 
Gr.  rWiWja  net,  +  fnii;  a  plant.]    The  name 
•  remarkable  fos- 
h  have  Ik-cii  com- 


ma plants. 

to  the  dlwty- 

I   b.  Hilt 


given 


iv«,  a  ii^i^    ■    yii  vr,  n  yi 

n  by  Hall  to  a  genus  of 
of  obscure  affinities,  whic] 


pared  with  algto  of  tho  family  jMctyotea:  It  is 

also  considered  as  being  closely  related  to,  or  identical 
with.  Ill-  ill  nut  tyiuintimia  of  Vauuxem.  Tlie  latter  ge. 


modality  is  ap-  undt 


It  It  necessary  that  (lod  be  good.    Tho  diWum  I*  that 


Ood  be  good,  the  mode,  n. 


i,  necessary . 
Bnrjjertdieitu,  tr.  by  a 


Gentleman. 

Dictum  da  omnl  et  da  nullo  (concerning  every  and 
none),  the  ride  of  direct  *)lli«itm  that  if  all  A  It  B  and 
all  B  I*  <',  then  all  A  is  <\  Some  l.vgiclaid  render  Ud>  a* 
contprtaing  two  dicta :  the  dictum  dr  omni,  that  whab  vt  r 
Is  true  of  all  Is  true  of  each,  anil  the  diet nmi  tU  nutlo.  that 
whatever  it  true  of  none  Is  false  of  each.  Ilie  canon  it 
given  by  AriiUrtle.  —  Dictum  of  Ksnliworth.  ai  i  award 
detigned  for  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom,  oiadc  between 
King  Henry  III.  of  Kngtaud  and  l'lullainenl  In  l-.vtv,  dur 
liai  the  si  eg  a  of  h  cull  worth.  It  It  isihllsbed  anion*;  the 
statute*  of  Umj  realm,  I.  li-  DtClum  slnipllrtter.  See 
rimidicilrr.  —  Obiter  dicta,  legal  dicta  (del.  2)  uttered  by 
the  way  (vf/iler),  not  u|mn  the  point  or  question  pending, 
aa  If  turning  aside  for  the  time  from  the  main  topic  of  the 
case  to  collateral  tuhjects.  cgyn.  1.  Aphorism,  Arum, 
Nttxim,  etc.    So,.  ejuAorvsm. 

DictyocyBta  (dik'ti-o-eis'tlO,  a.  L^L-!  ^  dr. 
mVriiov,  a  net,  +  sfonf,  bladder.]  The  typical 
genus  of  IHctyoeystida;  containing  pelagic  free- 
swimming  animalcules  with  a  fenestrated  sili- 
cious  lorica  and  tentaculiform  cilia.  1).  camis 
and  li.  elegann  are  examples.  Ehrenberg. 

DictyocystidsB(dik'ti-9-BiB'tWe), a. pi.  [NL., 
<  iMctyocysta  +  -iaVr.]  A  group  of  freo  marine 
peritnehous  infusorians,  having  a  bell-shaped 
body  protected  by  a  cancellated  silicious  test, 
and  a  circular  oval  collar  with  many  longtlagrl- 
liform  cilia.  Also  lUctyocyttida.  Qaeckcl,  1S73. 

dictyogen  (dik'ti-o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  A*noi',  a 
net,  +  -)t vie,  producing :  see  -ocn.]  A  member 
of  a  division  of  plants  proposed  by  Lindley  to 
include  such  endogenous  genera  as  have  net- 
veiiied  leaves.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the 
oseoriarem  and  to  some  tribes  of  the  Liliacta: 

dictyogenous  (dik-ti-oj'e-nus),  a.  [<  dictyogen 
+  -ouji.)  In  ftof.,  having  the  character  of  a 
dictyogon  ;  having  the  general  character  of  an 
endogen,  but  with  netted  leaf-veins. 

DictyograptUH  (dik'ti-o-grap'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
(Ir.  <b«n«jf,  a  net,  +  NL.  f;rij/jf«*.]  A  genus  of 
widely  distributed  and  important  fossils,  origi- 
nally described  by  Eichwald  under  the  name  of 
tlnrgonia  fiaMli/ormi*,  ami  Inter  by  Hall  under 
that  of  Ihctuoncma,  and  by  him  at  that  time 
(1852)  considered  to  be  corals,  having  a  struc- 
ture similar  to  that  of  Fenetitellti.  Later  the  name 
Isietrtottraptui  was  substituted  tor  Jfielffonema.  Tikis  fos- 
sil hat  In-en  contidered  by  tome  at  a  plant,  but  la  now  re- 
ferred lot^he  griiptoliUs^froin  which  It  .HUera  lmit  tllghl- 


si  Is  i 

d  with  al 

xmtidered 
the  gi  nut  I  I* 

nut  exhibils  itself  iu  the  fonn  of  circular  or  flaliellate 
fronds,  uiaite  up  of  ligulate.  radiating,  and  concentric 
luindtor  ttrlar.  which  lave  the  appearance  of  being  inter- 
woven like  htuketwork.  With  these  HalHllate  forms  are 
aasrvlatcil  olln  rs  wtiU  h  are  conical  or  cylindrical,  marked 
externally  by  <  rot*  itrl»  which  divide  the  surface  Into 
rec  tangular  spaces,  ami  aomrlitnet  covervsl  with  long  tu- 
berclea  arranged  In  vertical  and  traiiav.  rse  Mat  lliesn 


latter  fornia  are  thivae  which  Hall  Included  under  the  gc- 

group(I>i  vonU'nrin  New  V.jk,  l 
group  (Lower  tarlionifennu)  of  lihlo. 


nerlc  name  of 
mung 


.   Tin  y  are  lound  In  the 
New  York,  and  in  the  Waverly 


Dictyoptera  (dik-ti-oj/te-iil),  a.  pi.  fNL.,  < 
Gr.  oVivrio*',  a  net,  +  impair,  a  wing.]  A  group 
of  cursorial  orthopterous  insects,  the  cock- 
roaches, Ulattidai  or  lllattina,  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  an  order.    Leach  ;  llnrmvinter. 

DietyopterU{dik.tl-op'ti-ri«),».  [NL.,<Gr. A'- 
snov,  a  net,  +  mpie,  a  fern.]  The  namo  giveu 
by  Gutbier  to  n 

?^>nus  of  fosRil 
ems  eloaelv  re- 
sembling .Vcu- 
ropterit, but  dif- 
fering from  that 
genus  by  its  re- 
ticulate" nerva- 
tion. It  is  abun- 
dant in  the  coal- 
measures  of 
Kurope  and  tho 
t'nlted  States. 
Dictyopyge 
(dik'two.pl'je), 
a,  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
AaTBov.  a  net. 
+  !rr;>},  tiuttocks.]  A  genus  of  Triassic  ganoid 
fishes,  remains  of  which  occur  in  the  coal-fields 
of  Virginia:'  so  called  from  the  reticulated  ap- 
pearatiee  of  the  lnrge  anal  tin.  Lycll,  1H47. 
Dictyotace*  (dik'tl-.Vta'sf«),  n.  ;>/.  [NL..  < 
Cr.  Atriurof,  netted,  latticed  (<  Aiirtw,  a  net), 
+  -nrw.1  An  order  of  olive-brown  alga?  with 
expanded  memtrranous  fronds,  in  their  reproduc- 
tive characters  they  are  intermediate  between  the  yi,<ri- 
d'ir  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Fuettcetr  and  /'Aototyaiee,r  on 
the  other. 

Dictyote»  (dik-ti-o't^-e),  n.  pi.  fNL.,  <  Gr. 
AaTtiurov,  netted,  latticed,  +  -««•.  See  lHctyo~ 
fncciT.]  Same  »«  Dictyotacrtr, 
dictyoxylon  (dlk.ti^k*'si-lon),  n.  [NL..  <  Gr. 
A'amw,  a  net,  +  fi '/.or,  wood.]  The  name  given 
by  Brougniart  to  a  variety  of  fossil  wood  oc- 
curring in  the  eoal-mciusuros  of  Europe,  und 
to  be  closely  allied  to  S..jitlaria. 


Wrtai-fFtat.llei 


e 
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dictyoxylon 

The  leaf-scars  of  dktyoiyloti  in  subpeutsgonal  in  farm, 
broader  than  they  an  long,  and  ham  a  alight  groove  ul 
Uie  upper  end. 

dicyan,  dlcyanogen  (dl-*l'an,  di-eJ-an'y-jen), 
n.    [<  ii-'1  +  cuan(ogen).]    See  cyanogen. 

Dicyema  (dis-iVmii'),  n.  [XL.,  (  Or.  <>(-,  two-, 
+  miua,  an  embryo,  a  fetus,  <  Kiriv,  bo  preg- 
nant.] A  remarkable  genus  of  ciliated  Aliform 
parasites  found  in  the  renal  organs  of  cepha- 
lopoda. The  >» -  l>  constat*  of  an  elongated  axial  cell 
extending  from  one  end  to  the  oilier,  invented  In  a  single 
lavcr  of  comparatively  unmll^Batteoed.  nucleated,  ^aud 


1004 

is  composed  of  two  cyst* :  contrasted  with  Mo- 
nacystidea. 

did  (did).    Preterit  of  do-,  do*. 

didactic  (di-dak'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  didae- 
tique  =  8p.  diddctico  =  Pg.  didncUeo  (.cf.  D.  rft- 
daetitck,  a.,  didactick,  n.,  =  O.  didaetisch,  a., 
didactik,  n.,  =  Mais.  Sw.  didaktuk,  a.),  <  Or. 
ddVumBf,  apt  at  teaching,  <  AJa/trof,  verbal  adj. 
of  Aetciffufii',  teach  (for  Vi-Au-oiu/i'f),  -=  L.  do- 
cerc,  teach  (see  docile),  cf.  di*c-ere,  learn  (see 
disciple);  cf.  Or.  aor.  inf.  Atr/mr.  learn,  redupl. 
2d  aor.  orilar,  he  taught,  porf.  <lroa-wc,  also  ib 'Via, 
I  know;  cf .  Zend 1/  da,  know.]  L  a.  1.  Fitted 
or  intended  for  instruction;  containing  doc- 
trines, precepts,  principles,  or  rules;  instruc- 
tive; expository;  edifying:  as,  a  didact  ic  trea- 
tise; didactic  poetry. 


©  @ 

/Ss^ls  m  i,  typMt.  highly  nlfiei. 
I.  A  lull,  dxnv  Uiec  p.(nlU  of  Lb-  torsi,  -I  Urn  ssj  genus  la 
Inserter  nfnsUl  tell    11.  V-rmi»^*Tti  snibrY"  tn  <lllf«eens  stag-sot  ils- 
vckcraetit.   HI.  InfusMUVesit  embryo:  /.  the  urn;  ot,  su  cipsule; 
x,  >nbJi  i.  muluituclcatc  <cU»  mi  In.  sai-rke. 

llnra  around  Uie  axial  cell,  the  anterior  of  tlseae.  or  pidar 
cells,  being  distinguished  from  Uie  succeeding  or  parapo- 
lar  cells.  Use  organism  U  a  simple  cell-aggregate,  with, 
not  connective,  muscular,  or  nervous  tissue*.  Reproduc- 
tion  lakes  place  by  the  formation  of  germs  on  the  axial 
cell.  The  omhryos  are  of  two  different  kinds,  verniifonn 
and  Infusorlfoms,  whence  the  mune.  Those  /Hry-rwsdo 
which  give  rl*e  to  the  former  kind  are  termed  .SVsna/o- 
tfriw,  tho  other*  JttfMAajfMt 

Dicyemida  (dis-i-em'i-dtt),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Diry. 
ema  +  -ida. j  A  division  of  animals  proposed 
to  be  established  by  E.  Van  Renederi  for  the 
genua  IHcytma,  which  has  no  mesoblastic  layer, 
and  is  therefore  regarded  ns  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Protosoa  and  the  Metiuoa. 

Dicyemida  (dis-l-em'i-de),  ».  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Vieyema  +  -idtr."]    Same  as  Dicttcmida. 

Dicynodon  (di-Bin'9-dou),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  cV-, 

tWO-,  +    KtUV  (*tV-), 

dog  (=  E.  Aoand), 
+  Wo.  -  (Moir-)  =  E. 
toofA.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Dicynodim- 

tiiitr.  Remain*  of  spe- 
cie* have  been  found  in 
southern  Africa,  in  the 
t'ral  mountains,  and  In 
India,  in  Virata  supposed 
to  be  of  TrlaMk-  age. 

dicynodont  (<li-sin'- 
o-dont),  a.  and  n.   I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Di- 
cynodontia:  as, a dicynodoHt dentition;  adicyn- 
odont  reptile. 
II.  ».  A  member  of  the  Dicynodontia. 

Ife.ll>  the  crocodiles  now  »how  a  like  eltrnt  of 
■  ul  the  ooclpnt,  and  only  Uie ehclontan*  the  tt 
sitlih-sj.  nssndlhle.  ...  In  mammaU  alone  do  % 


In  two  of  til*  Dialogue*,  had  uied  the 
[e*  an  materials  for  rfssfortse  fiction. 
C.  Ellon,  Origtis*  of  Kng.  Hl«t.,  p.  «1. 

S.  Pertaining  to  instruction;  of  an  edifying 
quality,  character,  or  manner;  used  in  or  gnren 

methods;  a  didactic  lecturer. 

lie  upon  you.  .  .  .  not  only  to  be 
efi*irticin>ottrllve«. 

Jtr.  Tai/lor,  Work.,  III.  I. 
We  .  .  .  ahall  have  our  lightest  pleasures  commented 
upon  bjr  didoefie  dullness,      lioldimitk.  The  Bee,  No.  L 

II.  it.  A  treatise  on  education.  Milton. 
didactical  (di-dak'ti-kal),  a.  [<  didactic  +  wif.] 
8ame  as  didactic.  [Rare.] 

We  m1  , nil  not  need  here  to  describe,  oat  of  tlielr  didac- 
'•oaf  writings,  what  kind  of  prayers,  and  what  causes  of 
confidence  they  teach  towards  the  Biased  Virgin  Mur, 
and  all  Uie  Saint*.  Jtr.  Taidor,  Hiss,  from  Popery,  I.  U.  I V. 

didactically  (di-dak'ti-kal-i),  ode.  In  a  didac- 
tic tuauner;  in  the  fonu  of  itistruclion. 

Points  lieet  resolved  by  the  liooks  of  the  fathers,  writ- 
ten dogmatically  or  <f>'<faeficuf/>r. 

Bp.  Antlrrw*.  An*,  to  Cardinal  Perron,  p.  60. 

didactician  (did-ak-tish'an),  n.  [<  didactic  + 
•Ma.]  Ouo  who  teaches;  a  writer  who  aims 
to  convey  instruction ;  ouo  who  writes  didac- 
tically. 

Ills  essays  are  illuminated  by  his  poetic  Imagination, 
and  be  thus  becomes  a  better  prose-ariter  Uian  a  mere 
dosV*rliW,>u  ever  could  be.    Sltdman,  Vict.  Porta,  p.  100. 

didactic! am  (di-dak'ti-siasm),  «.    [<  diiiaetic  + 
-imn.]    The  practice  of  conveying  or  of  aiming 
to  convey  instruction;  (hu  tendency  to  bo  di- 
dactic in  matter  or  style. 
That  contemplative  method  which  ruse  to  imagination 

s  sinks 


and  nearly  obsolete 


in  the  high  discourse  of  Wordsworth  .  . 
hiad'brfka?"  '"        t"n>'««jd  snd  tin 


development  <if  tusks  Ilk 


>  we  find  a 
ke  that  in  Use  dicyrtodonU. 

(fuss!,  AnsL.I.  Ml. 

Dicjmodontlaidt-sin-^-don'shi-iti,  n.pl.  [SI,., 
pi.  of  dify«odoa(f-):  see  Jhc)fno<l»H. 7\  1.  An 
order  of  extinct  reptiles,  probably  of  the  Tri- 
assic  period,  remains  of  which  have  been  found 
in  Asia  and  Africa :  a  synonym  of  Anomodontia. 
Their  are  two  genera,  />u'rm<*f...ii  and  tludsnodan.  Includ- 
ing lavertlform  animal*.  *.inietlnie*  of  Isrsre  siae,  with 
rriR'odilUn  vertehrnt.  fuur  or  live  of  which  lonu  a  sacnim; 
witlt  a  maiMive  skull,  lacertltian  in  most  of  lu  charac- 
ters, but  with  chelonian  jaws,  which  were  doulifle**  In- 
cased in  a  homy  !>cak ;  ami  a*  a  rule  with  two  great  tusks, 
one  'iin  each  *lde  of  the  upper  jaw,  deeply  socketed  In  Uie 
maxilla,  and  (roaring  Irons  persistent  pulps. 
2.  A  family  or  subordinal  group  of  Jfroinodoin- 
tia :  same  as  Dicymithntidit. 

dicynodontian  (<li-sin-o-<lou'ti-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Diri/nodontia. 

Tlse  suppmttion  thst  the  liiniMnurian.  <  "nxMiditian,  T>i' 
cyn**l(i*i*iai\,  and  Plrsiiksauriait  types  wep*  *udd«-nly  cre- 
ated  itl  the  end  of  the  IVnsiian  e|M>.  Is  mnv  Ik<  dismssactt, 
without  further  c4nssideration,  as  a  monstrous  ami  un- 
usrrauted  »*.uuiptiim. 

tluztry,  rritlques  and  Addresses,  p.  '1\X 

II.  «.  One  of  the  Dieynodontia. 
dicynodontid  (di-sin-o-ilon'tid),  n.  A  mem)<er 
of  the  Diri/nodouttdtv 

Dicynodontida  (.li-sin-o-don'ti-de).  ».  pi 
[N'L.,  <  fhrymtdon(t-)  +  -id<r.]  A  family  of 
fossil  reptile*,  tvpil'u  dby  the  genus  IHcyntxton. 

DieystidiB  (di-ais'ti-de),  n.  />/.  [NIj„  <  /Hcv- 
»ti»  «  Or.  twsv,  +  gioTtf,  bladder,  mod. 
"cyst'),  the  typical  genus,  +  -i</ir. ]  Same  as 
tireiinriniila. ' 

Dicystidea  (<H-sis-tid'e-a).  >t.  pi.  fxi...  <  IHcg- 

>!i*  (see  lhcit»ttdiT,  +  "i<J»«.|  A  division  .if 
Orajahnuia  containing  those  in  which  the  body 


Vict.  Poets,  p.  US, 

didactlcity  (did-ak-tis'i-ti),  «.  [<  didactic  + 
-ify.]  Tho  qualify  of  being  didactic ;  didacti- 
cism.   Hare.  [Hare.] 

didactics  (di-dsJt'tiks),  n.  [pi.  of  didactic:  see 
-ic*.]    The  art  or  science  of  teaching;  peda- 

didactive  (di-<lak'tiv),  a.  [<  didact-ic  +  -*><•.] 
Didactic.  [Kare.] 

He  Is  under  Uie  restraint  of  a  tornusl  or  didnrlirr  lsy- 
poertsy.  X^ntfi,  (ltd  and  New  schoolmaster. 

didactyl,  didactyle  (di-dak'til),  a.  and  it.  r< 
Or.  A«aTv>«f,  two  fingers  long  or  broad,  lit. 
having  two  Angers,  <  it-,  two-,  +  *a*n>joe,  fin- 
ger: seed/irfy/.]  I.  a.  Having  only  two  digits, 
ns  fingers  or  toes;  two-fingered  or  two-toed: 
In  the  arthropods,  applied  to  limbs  which  ter- 
minate in  a  forceps  or  chela.   Also  bidactyl. 

IT  «,  An  animal  having  two  foes  only  on 
each  foot,  ns  tho  Bradypiui  didactylns  or  two- 
toed  sloth. 

didactyloHB  (di-dnk'ti-lus\  a.  [As  didactyl  + 
-ouA.]    Same  as  didactyl. 

didapper  (did'ap-er),  *i.  [Also  diedapper,  di- 
dop/icr  (also  in  restored  forms  dirrdapnrr,  dire- 
dnmter),  <  MK.  "didopjier,  di/dop/mr,  the  same, 
with  sufilx  of  agent  -<-rl,  its  the  older  "i/irc- 
doppc,  deredoptH>,  dt/rcdaii,  used  by  Wyellf  (as 
dipjtcrr,  i.e.,  dipper,  by  Purvey)  to  iranslnte  L. 
mcrgutn*  in  Deut.  xiv.  17  and  Ia'V.  xi.  17  (where 
the  A.  V., and  also  the  11.  V..  hus  '"pelican"  and 
"cormorant"):  <  AS.  dmfed'tppa,  a  general  term 
foradiving  bird  (used  totransliite  \,.  pelicanus, 
pelican),  <  diif«i»,  dive,  +  donation,  dop.  dip: 
tee  dii'e,  dop,  dapper,  dip,  dipper,  dabekiek.']  1. 
Tlic  dabehick  or  little  grebe  of  Europe,  1'mliei- 
prs  or  SgtlnyjCHclH*  minor. — 2.  thie  of  rumlrv 
other  small  grebes,  as  the  pied-billed  dabehick, 
Voditumbuj*  podieipt  s. 

didascalar  (>liHlas'k»-lilr),  a.  fAs  didaneaUe 
+  -nr.]   Same  as  dManralic.  Butteer.  [Ran*] 

didascalic  ulid-ns-karik),  «.  [=  Sp.  didasca- 
ifrni  =  Pg.  It.  itidtwealieo,  <  Or.  iddaoaoJUoc,  of 


didelphoid 

or  for  teaching,  <  itiamaXoc,  a  teacher,  <  &66- 
oKtn,  teach:  see  didactic]  Pidaetie ;  precep- 
tive ;  conveying  instruction.  [Bare.] 

Toiler  whul  species  it  may  be  comprehended,  whether 
di'rf<u«sti<*  or  heroic,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  clit- 
ic*. Prior,  Solomots,  I  Tel 
Didascalic  syllogism,  a  demonstrative  syllogism, 
didder  (did  er),  c.  t.  [E.  dial.,  also  dither,  < 
ME.  dydcrcH,  also  dederen.  shiver,  tremble  with 
cold  or  fear.  Another  form  witlt  the  same 
sense  is  E.  dial,  dodder,  sis  iter,  tremble,  shake 
(cf.  dial,  dadnVr,  confound,  perplex),  <  ME. 
daderen,  shiver,  etc. ;  cf.  redupl.  didder-dod- 
der, tremble;  Icel.  dadra  (Haldorsen),  tladhra 
(Cleasby),  wag  the  tail.  Similar  but  indepen- 
dent forms  are  titter*  =  f«fcr,  and  toffcr,  q.  v. 
See  diddlcl  and  doddle.]  To  shake;  tremble: 
Bhiver  with  or  as  with  cold.  SJierxood. 

lie  did  cast  a  enulisUng  look  upon  Goatanose  duldmnf 
and  ihivering  hi*  chaps.   OyuAarf,  tr.  of  BalscUU,  lis.  a-. 

diddest  (did'est) 
form  of  didW. 
diddle1  (did'l),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diddled, j>pr. 
diddling.  [A  var.  of  didder,  the  f req.  suffixes 
-er  and  -le  being  iuten>hangeable.  Cf.  doddle, 
and  (ladder  mentioned  under  didder.]  To  tod- 
'  die.  as  a  child  in  walking;  move  rapidly  up 
and  down,  or  backward  and  forward;  jog; 
shake.    [Pro v.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

And  when  his  forward  strength  began  to 
To  see  him  diddU  up  and  down  the  room  ' 
U,  who  would  think  so  sweet  a  babe  as  this 
Should  e'er  be  slain  by  a  false. hearted  kiss? 

Quartet,  Divine  Kanrlee,  L  i. 
Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  an'  diddle. 

Burnt.  Second  Epistle  to  Davie. 
diddle9  (did'l),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diddled,  ppr. 
diddling.  [A  slang  word,  of  obscure  origin: 
perhaps  <  diddle*,  though  the  connection  is  not 
obvious.  A  connection  with  AS.  dpderian,  be- 
dgderian,  deceive,  delude,  is  jiossible.  but  ME 
forms  are  lacking.]  To  cheat;  overreach  by 
deception;  swindle.  [Slang.] 

I  should  absolutely  have  diddUd  Hotusalow  If  It  had 
not  been  for  Ikt  confounded  pretty  face  flluliig  about  my 
stupid  brain.  IHtmtli,  Young  Duke.  IL  1 

diddler  (did'ler),  n.  [<  diddle*  +  -«rl.]  A 
cheat;  a  swindler.  [SUhk.] 

didof.  A  Middle  English  form  of  did.  See  dol. 

didccahedral  (dj-dek-a-he'drnl),  a.  [<  d»-S  + 
decahedral.]  In  crystal.,  having  the  form  of  a 
i  lee  a)  icd  nil  or  ten-sided  prism  with  pentahe- 
dral or  five-sided  bases. 

didelph  (di'dclf ),  n.    A  member  of  the  Didtl- 

phia  ;  a  marsupial. 
Didelphia  (di-derfi-B),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
two-,  +  tU/fi^,  womb.  Ct.  Itidelphjft.]  The 
Martupialia  or  marsupial  implacental  mam- 
mals; one  of  the  three  subclasses  of  Mamma- 
lia, the  other  two  being  Oruithodelphia  and 
Monodelphia.  Tbey  have  no  placenta,  am)  the  I 
double,  whence  the  name  —  Usat  Is,  the  uterine  dlla 
of  the  oviduct*  continue  through  life  distinct  from  each 
other,  right  and  left,  and  open  into  two  distinct  v»gv 
toe,  which  debouch  Us  turn  into  a  urogenital  sinus,  form- 
ing, with  the  (ermlssation  of  Uie  rectum,  a  co consols  clo- 
aca embraced  by  the  external  sphincter  muscle,  ami  in 
the  mate  todtflug  the  penis,  which  thsss  appears  to  pro- 
trude fo  *ii  i  the  ansss.  Tlse  female  haa  usually  an  abds*ii  t- 
al  pouch  or  marsupiuin.  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  *k1n  <4 
K-lly.  In  w hlch  the  snistnnisry  glands  open.  at>d  Into 


the  helty.  In  which 
which  the  blind. 


are  received  ai 
nipple*.  Those 
sltlon.  Both  th 
ported  to  some  . 
Istlc  of  this  gnsi 
external  olilhiise 
the  pulwa.  A  ci 
lioncs  acta  in  til 
feeling  tltelr  cm 
milk  Into  the  in 
true  tes'th  of  tw< 

ess  of  t 

the  sb 


d,  susd  imperfectly  devclopeil  yocnfi 
1  carried  fsir  some  time  hanging  l<i  the 
rutum  of  tlse  male  occupies  a  similar  |.> 
e  marsuptttin  and  the  scrotum  are  sup 
*t*  ul  by  the  marsupial  burses  charaei':- 


toapn 
reachisi 
calliasum  is  rtsd 
lively  small.  T 
mamnssls,  and  1 
■PJW  inislnly  eon 
lean  ofH-tsuins  o 
the  extinct  fore 
the  largest  llvls 
liiAislile  for  thill 
mods*  of  life  of 
modified  In  rvlis 
the  rodi  ut.  and 
gri-sslois  atsd  gen 


p.  being  ossiQcatfons  In  the  tendon  of  the 
muscle  of  the  abdsicnen.  articulated  a  Itl. 
-eisiaeterlc  niuscle  Us  relation  with  these 
io  female  ttputt  Uie  mammary  glands,  tl- 
aipieaslon,  and  consequently  Use  How  of 
outls*  of  the  helpless  youug.  Ihen-  are 
i  or  three  kinds.  The  coracold  is  redouM 
he  scapula,  as  In  ordinary  mammals,  '.'< 
'rmim.  as  In  monotrensea.  1  he  rnrpos 
UH-ntan'  or  wantiikg,  and  Uie  brain  rela- 
te /ItoWpAsil  are  alnoUg  the  oldest  Lnos  n 
oinverly  Isad  an  extensive  rassge,  but  sr- 
lncd  to  tho  Australian  region,  the  Arotr 
feting  the  |vrlncl|iaJ  cxeepUon.  Sonsr  ol 
is  were  of  great  alee;  the  kangaroos  ore 
g  reprvBcnlatlves.  The  marsupiais  sec 
great  physiological  adaptation  to  ail  the 
ordinary  mammals,  Uselr  structure  being 
thin  to  the  carnivorous.  Use  herldrtsrows, 
isllK-r  habitudes,  and  Uselr  modes  of  pro- 


-1'  D,  w,u  urcii  u»™«  I'f  |il 

eral  ecolKtmy  being  no  lesa  diverse.  There 
I*  but  olse  order.  MarmfiuUia  (which  sveX 

didelpbian.  didelphic  (dl-del'fl.an,  -fik).  a.  [< 
lUdelphia  +  -an,  -Jr.]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Didelphia. 

dldclphid  (iti-dol'nd),  «.  A  member  of  the  In- 
delphia;  especially,  one  of  the  Diddphitida. 

Dldelphida,  n.  pi.    [NL.]    See  l>idelphtr>d.T. 

didelphoid  (jli-del'^o}d),a.  [<  Didelphia  f  W.] 
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Didelphyidas,  Didelnbida  (dbdel-fl'wle,  til- 
del' fi-de),  n.  pi    [NL.,  <  D,deipky»  +  -id«r.] 
"   of  marsupial  animals;  the  opossums. 
Ui«  fret  pedtiiiiiiioue  -that  Is,  the  hind  feet  u 
fore  with  »n  npi>o*ahle  lliuinb,  and  Um>  Mted 


ng  tho  hallux . 


A  faniilv 
They  have  t 
well  u  th*  i 

for  gnuplug ;  all  tlet  toes  fl«««il  *ice\ 
tho  ull  generally  long,  acaly,  and  i 
pouch  Ui  eome  fnrws  complete,  In  oil 
wanting.  The  dental  formula  In:  &  Incisors  In  cacn  up- 
per. 4  In  each  lower  half-jiw ;  1  raiilne,  s  premoUn,  and 
4  molars  ill  ctwh  half-Jaw.  The  vertebral  formula  U :  cer- 
al  7,  dorsal  13.  lumbar  u,  sacral  4,  caudal  ID  or  more, 
r  family  b  confined  to  America,  where  it  alone  retire- 
ta  Uie  division  of  marsupial  mammal*.  The  leading 
genera  are  DitUtphyt,  including  moat  of  the  specli-e,  and 
ChirvnectfS,  the  woter-opoasuilis.  See  ZtafWjiAjjs,  cyioarum. 

DidelphyB  (di-del'fls),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  di-,  two-, 
+  fa/^i  f,  womb.]  The  typical  and  leading  ge- 
nua of  marsupial  implacental  mammals  of  the 
family  Dideiphyida;  containing  the  American 
opossums  which  are  not  web-footed.  The  genus 
formerly  covered  nearly  or  unite  all  the  marsupials.  The 
spedea  are  terrestrial  and  arttornal,  but  not  aquatic  the 
water-oposanma  being  *e(iamt*:d  under  the  name  t'Airo- 
wetts.  The  pouch  U  usually  well  developed,  aa  in  the 
beat-known  apeciea.  />.  vinriitiana,  the  cumuiuu  opuaaum 
of  the  United  Htatea.  but  U  rudimentary  in  aorae  of  the 
South  American  forms.    See  Oidelyhyida,  epoafvut. 

Didemnida  <di-dera'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL,  <  Di- 
demnum >  -idor.l  A  family  of  compound  as- 
cidians,  typified  by  the  genus  Didemnum,  hav- 
ing the  body  divided  into  thoracic  and  abdom- 
inal portions,  and  the  viscera  mostly  situated 
behind  the  branchial  cavity. 

Didemnum  (di-dem'num),  n.    [NL.,  <  Or. 
two-,  +  (f)  oVyirvor,  a  bed.]    A  genus  of  ascidi- 
ans,  of  the  family  BotrylUdce,  or  made  the  type 
of  a  family  Didemnida.   I),  candidum  is  an'ex- 
ample. 

Dldida  (dl'di-de), ».  pi.  [NL.,<Didiu  +  -ida:] 
A  famUy  of  birds  of  which  the  dodo  ia  the  type. 
The  leading  genera  are  DiduM  and  Pesophapt. 
Bee  dodo. 

didlne  (dTdin),  a.  [<  NL.  didinut,  <  IMdut,  a.  v.] 
Pertaining  to  the  genus  Didus  or  family  Dtdidw; 
being  or  resembling  a  dodo. 

didn't  (did' nt :.  A  contraction  of  did  not,  in  fre- 
quent colloquial  use. 

dido  (dTdo),  f*.  IMF,,  dido;  in  allusion  to  the 
familiar  tale  of  the  trick  played  by  Dido,  the 
legendary  queen  of  Carthage,  in  bargaining  for 
as  much  land  as  could  be  covered  by  a  hide, 
and  cutting  the  hide  into  a  long  thin  strip  so 
as  to  inclose  a  large  tract :  L.  IHdo,  Or.  Ai'lu.l 
It.  An  old  story. 

"This  U  a  Dlio."  quath  Uda  dootour,  •••  dleoore  tale  t* 
Pitn  Plowman  tjCfc  Ivt  171. 

2.  A  caper;  a  prank;  a  trick — To  cut  a  dido,  to 
make  mischief ;  ptajr  a  prank ;  cut  •  caper. 


1C0B 

Didoncnlidss  (dl-dung-ku'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  lHdunculmt  +  -id«r.]  A  family  of  columbine 
birds,  represented  by  the  genus  Diduneuiuji. 

Didunculinan  (di-dung-ku-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NLj,, 

<  Diduncutmi  +  -imr.J  A  subfamily  of  Colum- 
bidtt,  represented  by  the  genus  Didunculm. 

Didanculna  (di-dung'kti-lus),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
SMdnvr,  the  generic  name  of  tho  dodo.  See  Di- 
dsw.]  A  remarkable  genus  of  pigeons,  consti- 
tuting the  subfamily  JHduneulinie  of  the  family 
f  'olumbtdtr,  or  made  the  type  of  a  different 
family,  Itulunculultr.  It  |.  considered  to  lie  the  near- 
eal  living  representative  of  the  dodo,  whence 


'  their  Jabber, 
i  at  a  private  concert. 

HalUmrtm,  Sam  Slick  in  Eng. 


ihadral<di-d6'dek-a-he'dn.l).  .i.  [< 

dodceahedrat.]  In  crystal".,  having  the 
a  dodecahedral  prism  with  bexahedral 


didodecahedral 

rfi-a  +  do 
form  of  a  < 
bases. 

dldopper  (did'op-er),  n.  Same  as  didapper. 
didracnm  (di'dratn),  «.    [<  didrathma,  q.  v.l 
A  silver  coin  of  ancient  Greece,  of  the  value  o< 


colna  of  Corcyra'a]  reverae-l 


whereof  one  luu  In  the  mk 
a  small  rbucubua  or  losenge. 


ao-trpe  ta.  In  tho 
or  oblong  ahaiic, 
I  auuare  and  the  oilier 
a,  CAron. 


Ik 

adaer.,  I.e. 


Before  the  age  of  Solon,  Aegfnetan  didrarhitu  averaging 
alHWt  1*4  gra.  would  aeem  Ui  have  lieen  the  t.nly  nwrn-y 


B.  V.  //end, 

i  (di-<lrak'mft),  n 
nor,  a  double  drachm^ 
see  <ir<jeAm.) 

(dl-drak'mon), 


<  Ik. 


Int,  p.  bHL 

[LL.,  <  Or.  dlAoax- 
two,  +  ipaxiif),  a 

'same  as  di- 


didst  (didst).  The  second  person  singularof  the 
preterit  of  dtA,  do*. 

diducementt  (di-dus'ment),  n.  [<  'didute  (<  L. 
diduccre,  draw  apart,  separate,  <  di-,  dis-,  apart , 
+  ducere,  draw;  cf.  deduce)  +  -SMnnr.)  A  draw- 
ing apart; separation intodistinct parts.  Ilne-m. 

diductiont  (cu-Uuk'shon),  ii.  [<  L. 
<  • 


Iductiont  (<fi-<luk'shon)f  u.  [<  L.  efirfn«f«o(»-), 
:  didueere,  pp.  diduetiui,  draw  apart :  see  didun- 
menf.]  Separation  by  withdrawing  one  part 
from  the  other. 

Th-iae  (atringa]  that  within  the  hladdcr  drew  ao  aa  to 
hinder  the  diductian  of  ita  aide.       Ba#l;  World,  I.  106, 

dlductivelyt  (di-duk'tiv-li),  adr.  Bydiduction 
or  se|>aratTon ;  inferentially. 

There  la  acarce  a  popular  emir  paaunt  in  our 
which  ia  not  cither  directly  er 


pairs. 

Jlvl, 


vidnl 


It 

If 
to 

(J  ft  ft*  tw* *W   v~  I  •<  *fl . 

having  the  frolt 
c«mpi*cd  of  »ln- 


«i,  which  he 

la  not  cither  directly  eipreaaed  or  diductiiwfy  con.     knl  aeeda;  and  -■ 
InthUworklMiny.^Natar^ni^rvV^^   ^     it&'ZZj'ZZSi  HjS','  ^ 


incloaed  In  an  obvlo 
nioat  of  tlie  Labiaia 
.SciejtAufuriacMe,  etc. 

didynamian, 

-nam'ik),  a.  [< 
as  didifHamouti. 

didynamous  (dl-din'a-mus),  a 


ia  aeed-veaael.  Th»  flrat  Inrludtd 
and  IVrteNoceer,  the  latter  many 


(did-i-na'mi-an, 


).  a.  [<  NL.  •did*. 
iSiwjuif,  power.  Cf. 


unman,  <  Or.  it-,  two-,  +  iSiikj/jic.  power.  Cf. 
/NdyNaai«i.]  In  hot.,  in  two  unequal  pairs:  ap- 
plied to  flowers  having  four  stamens  in  two 


plied  to  flowers  having 
unequal  pairs,  as  most  LabiaUr,  etc. ;  specifical- 
ly, lielonging  to  the  class  IHdynamia. 
didynamy  (dl-din'a-nii),  n.  [<  NL.  'dtdjrnamia, 
<  "didysff JMug ;  see  didynnmoi/jr.]  In  hot.,  tho 
condition  of  being  in  two  unequal  pairs,  as  sta- 
mens. 

die1  (di),  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  died,  ppr.  dyi>;/. 
[Ksrly  mod.  E.  also  dye  (and  dial. ,  Sc.,  etc.,  drr) ; 
\  ML.  dicta,  dyes,  deieti,  deytrn,  depken,  degen, 
diijen,  etc.  (not  In  AS.,  wliere  'die'  was  ei- 


Toixti-lilltd  rito«  W««<.fw  itritimerii). 

Tlie  genua  U  alju>  cilleit  <,"noJAi>don,  from  the  dent 
lion  of  the  lower  mandible.  The  tooth. billed  pigeon  of 
Ute  Hantaan  ialanda,  X).  jfrt^n'roirru.  U  the  only  apeciea ; 
It  la  already  a  rare  bird,  anil  ia  likely  to  become  eatinct. 
Tlie  color  ia  blacklali ;  the  total  length  la  aV--.it  14  Inches ; 
the  beak,  btvidea  being  toothed,  la  remarkably  large  an- 1 
atrong,  with  a  very  convex  cnlnien,  like  that  of  a  bird  of 

rjidns(di'dus),fl.  [NL.,  Latinized  form  of  dodo, 
altered  to  give  it  a  classical  look,  as  if  after 
Dido,  the  mythical  foundress  of  Carthage:  see 
dodo.]  The  typical  genus  of  Ihdida,  contain- 
ing the  extinct  dodo  of  Mauritius,  D.  inepttu. 
The  genera]  character  of  the  genua  ta  columbine  or  pl- 
genndlke,  but  tho  aire  waa  comparatively  eitormoua,  tho 
body  maaaive  and  unwieldy,  the  wing*  unfit  for  flight,  and 
(lie  beak  I  tout  and  hooked.  The  genua  haa  become  ex- 
tinct alnce  KJbQ.   See  dodo. 

Didymic  comma.  See  rommn,  5  (o). 

didyminm  (<ll-dim'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  tt/otyuir, 
double,  twofold,  twin :  see  didy invms.I  1 .  Chem- 
ical symbol,  D  or  IH.  A  surjposed  elemwit^an- 

being,  as  it  were,  tlie  twin  brother  of  lantha- 
num, prex'iouslv  discovered  in  tlie  same  min- 
erals which  yiefded  didymiuro,  and  from  whose 
compounds  those  of  dtdymium  are  separated 
with  much  difficulty.  The  moat  recent  lnvo«Ug»t»ooa 
have  ah»wn  that  didymlum  ia  not  an  clement,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  two  elementary  oalartancce. 

2.  [rap.~]  A  genus  of  fungi  belonging  to  the 
Styximyrete*.  The  aporangia  have  a  doulde  wall, 
which  Ii  covered  externally  with  cryatala  of  Unie,  either 
scattered  or  c^iuipacU'd  Into  a  aeparahle  cruat. 
didymooB  (did'i-mns),  a.  [< Or.  .VcSyjur,  double, 
twofold,  twin,  <  it-,  two-,  +  i5i«,  —  E.  firo,  + 
suffix -nor.]  1.  In  bot.,  twofold;  twin;  grow- 
ingdouble,  as  tlie  fruits  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
the  anthers  of  bedstraw,  or  the  tubers  of  some 
orchids. — 2.  In  tool.,  twain;  paired:  applied  to 
two  spots,  spines,  tubercles,  etc.,  when  they 
form  a  pair  touching  each  other.  —  Didjrmoua 

Wlng-oalf  In  enfom..  a  wing  cell  ahnoat  but  not  quite  di 
tilled  Into  two  by  a  projecting  alkort  ncrvnre. 
didynam  (did'i-nam),  n.    A  plant  of  the  class 
I)ii1i/namia. 

Didynamia  (did-i-n4'mi-H),  n.  pt,  [NL.  (so 
named  because  the  two  larger  stamens  apjiear 
to  dominate  over  the  shorter),  <  Or.  di-,  two-,  + 
di-rauif,  power:  see  tiynamir  ]  The  fourteenth 
class  fan  the  P 
Liimean  veg-  ^  mS* 
o  till  ilo  ays-  , 
tern,  includ- 
ing plants 
with  four  sta- 
mens in  un- 


r>-lynanKrj,  V  k«rerv 

a  (  TtucHmm  S(9 
kumeiai  4.  divided  ovary  I  r.  aeclkuti  uf 
Dcapermui    ( AnItTTkinum 


hytu-rlttm  (see  gircfi)  or  iteorfan  (see 
*fttrrr):  but  tho  derived  forms  dedd,  dead,  and 
dedlh,  death,  occur),  <  Icol.  drjyn  (strong  verb, 
pret. do,  pp.ddmni)=Gotb.  'diiran  (strong  verb, 
pret.  *dau,  pp.  diirarui,  found  only  as  an  adj. 
iimsI  as  a  noun,  ihata  ditta.no,  tho  mortal,  mor- 
tality, and  in  deriv.  undiiranct,  immortality); 
the  other  Tout,  forma  are  weak:  Norw.  diiua  k 
Sw.  do  -  Dan.  do  =  OS.  doian  =  OHO.  MIIO. 
bww»,  dio  (cf.  Ooth.  af-da \:j<w,  harass, distress, 
O Fries,  deia.  deia,  kill ),  (  Teut.  ■y/  mdau.  whence 
also  ult.  E.  dead  and  death,  q.  v.  Cf.  OBulg.  da- 
viti  a  Bohem.  darirt  a>  Kuss.  darifi,  choke.  = 
Lith.  doriti,  plague,  vex.]  1.  To  cease  to  live; 
lose  or  part  with  life:  expire;  suffer  death:  per- 
ish :  said  of  sentient  beings,  and  used  absolutely 
(as,  all  must  die),  or  with  of,  by,  or  from,  to  ex- 
press the  cause  of  death,  or  with/or  to  express  the 
object  or  occasion  of  dying:  as,  to  die  of  small- 
pox, or  by  violent  e ;  to  die  for  one's  country. 

There  if r*dt  Sevute  Johne,  and  was  boned  lietirDOa  the 
hlgbe  AwUere,  In  a  Toutnbo.    Mtndnilu,  Trarels,  p.  St. 
Christ  ditd/or  our  alna.  1  Cor.  xv.  J. 

I  to  die,  la  not  to  a|>]ie-ar 


we  call  to 
IliUw  thill 


"  Whom  tho  goda  love  die  yoong,"  wax  aaid  of  yore. 

Jfymia,  Don  Juan,  I  v.  12. 
Every  Individual  eventually  dittfrom  Inability  to  with- 
■taml  aomo  em  Iroliliw  action. 

H.  Stmuxr,  Study  of  Social. ,  p.  J3». 

2.  To  lose  vital  power  or  action;  become  de- 
vitalized or  dead:  said  of  plants  or  parts  of 
plants,  as  a  decayed  tree  or  a  withered  limb  or 
stem :  as,  certain  plants  die  down  to  tho  ground 
annually,  while  tieir  roots  live.— 3.  To  sink ; 


id  he  became  aa  a  atone. 

1  Sam.  xxv.  37. 

Renee — 4.  To  come  to  an  end  or  come  to  no- 
thing ;  cease,  or  cease  to  exist ;  perish ;  be  lost. 

When  I  look  upon  the  torn  ha  of  the  great,  every  emotion 
of  envy  diet  in  mo. 

Addimm,  Thoughts  In  Weatmlnatcr  Abbey. 
Whatever  pleaaur*  any  man  may  take  In  apreading  vhla- 
pera,  he  will  rind  greater  aaUifactton  by  letting  the  aecret 
die  within  hit  own  breast.  Spttialiir. 

Nothing  dud  In  him 
Save  courtesy,  good  acnae,  and  proper  trnat. 

oToicnii-w,  Ring  sod  llook,  II.  1.1(1. 

8.  To  come  to  an  end  gradually ;  become  ex- 
tinct by  degrees ;  vanish  by  or  as  if  by  death : 
usually  with  away,  out,  or  dottn. 
F.nr  'lie  much  If  a  Ship  aaila  a  Mile  hefofo  either  the 


i  of  the  Virtuous, 
,  hardly  weltering,  die  nieoy, 
l  ridges  with  a  softer  ray. 

H"eTtf«rortA,  Evening  Walk. 


living  airs  of  middle  night 
I  round  tho  bulb.il 


il  as  lie  sung. 
TVnnyroji,  Arabian  Night*. 
The  system  of  bribery  did  not  long  survive  live  ministry 
of  Lord  North.    It  may  not  have  wholly  died  mil ;  and  has 
pridiably  since  been  resorted  to  on  rare  mid  exceptional 
occaaioiia.  Sir  K  tlay.  Const.  Hist  Eng.,  I.  It 

In  the  course  of  hla  ten  years'  attendance,  all  the  I n mates 
died  >,uf  two  or  three  times,  and  were  n-plawl  hv  new 
onca.  O.-W.  Ilntmft,  Otd  Vol.  of  Ufe',  p.  t 

6.  To  become  less  and  less  subject  to,  or  cease 
to  be  under  the  power  or  influence  of,  a  thing: 
followed  by  to  or  «nfc>:  as,  to  die  to  sin. —  7. 
To  languish  with  affection  or  love. 

The  young  men  acknowledged  that  they  died  for  Re 
Ikvox.  Taltrr 

8.  To  be  consumed  with  a  great  yearning  or  de- 
sire; be  very  desirous;  desire  keenly  or  great- 
ly: as,  she  was  just  dying  to  go.    [CoUoq.J  — 
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die 

0.  In  theol.,  to  be  cut  off  from  the  presence  or 
favor  of  God;  suffer  eternal  punishment  in  the 
world  to  come. 


1  OOti 


I  lotlg  UB 


.1  shsll  li< 


Weed*  have  Ibis  virtue: 
;  tli 


they  an?  n..t  cau.Hr 
entirely ;  they  die  a. 

NjrAs,  .Voles  of  .  Wa 


•e  .Mine. 
Walk  r. 


UL 


I 


To  die 

wiirk. 


To  dl 

death 


country* t 


riling  of  rfsel. 
ic,  dice  ( 


i,,  ».;  pi.,  in  tho  1st  fiense,  dier  (die);  in 
the  remaining  senses,  die*  (diz).  In  def.  2  the 
word  hardly  admits  of  a  plural.  [The  mod. 
Ring,  form  dir  is  due  to  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  111.,  (lire,  ME.  fly*,  etc.  (boo  dice);  the  sing, 
would  otherwise  be  "tier,  <  MK.  tire,  a  die,  < 
OF.  ile,  earlier  <t,t,  pi.  </<.*,  F.  «V  =  l'r.  tint  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  «W<>,  a  die,  cube,  pedestal  (whence 
K.  tltitto,  fl.  v.)  (of.  ML.  tlatlmi,  a  die,  after  the 
Kotn.  forms),  <  L.  datum,  lit.  what  is  giveu, 
but  t-aken  in  the  sense  of  -  what  is  cast  or 
thrown,'  neut.  of  rfu/iur,  pp.  of  dure,  give,  in 
many  phraser  used  as equiv.  to  •  cast'  or  'throw' 
(ef.  G.  wurftl,  a  die,  <  tcerfen,  throw).  Thus 

see 


I  have  act  tot  life 
Ami  1  will  stand  the 


,  so  long  sliall  the  daunted  die, 
Ilaketcili,  Ajsil.iiry. 
To  die  away,  (a)  Sec  dvf.  C  (*.)  To  latwuish  with  psM. 
sure  „r  tendrmcsa. 

To  sounds  of  heav'nly  harps  she  di<t  aicay, 
And  melts  In  visions  of  etcrnsl  day. 

/'iqir,  LloUa  to  Abrlard,  L  H1 
To  die  (rame.  to  maintain  it  hold,  resolute,  uttU  defiant 
spirit  to  the  last. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  game-cork,  supplying  aa  It 
tines  a  word  of  . ul  ou  v  to  the  mob  of  moghs  who  witness 
the  halulns  "f  •  murderer,  and  who  liall  condone  Ilia 
citmc  It  lie  die.  iww.  //.  JSprnerr,  Study  l.|  s..eioL,  p.  LM, 


suffer,  struggle,  ..r  reset  la  dying; 

•  Ilk  We.  (lit)  Iodic 


To  die  hard,  fo 

lw  long  in  dying:  part  relit,  tuttlly  *i 
lit  a  hardened  or  iui|>euilenl  slate. 

That  there  arc  now  and  then  Instances  of  men  wlio, 
.  .  .  after  leading  very  dbwolute  live*,  haveyel  dir  t  hard, 
as  the  phrase  Is,  without  any  seeming  concern  for  what 
was  past,  or  dread  of  a  hat  "as  lo  follow. 

/•>.  Attertmry,  s#rmon..  II.  »vl. 
>  die  while  actively  engaged  in  one's 


ft  npon  a  east, 

he  hazard  .if  the  die. 

Sao*;,  Kieh.  III.,  v.  I. 
Tin  a  prcrlniis  erafl  to  play  with  a  Mm  die 
'  nn>  a  «J|^«JJ»|j^  ^;w>Jt(  rh„f  ,,,,„,, 

Will  y*  sac  lo  the  cards  or  oVe, 
Or  to  a  tavern  flneT 

Voun,  Mu»..»w  (Hilld  •  ballads,  III.  20*). 
Herodotus  attributes  boili  rfwv  and  chess  lo  Hie  Ly  diaim, 
a  people  of  A»la:  In  wliieh  part  of  the  world,  it  Is  uiu-l 
probable,  tltey  oiigtinit.-d  at  some  very  remote  lull  nun  r- 
um  period,  .Slrufl,  sport*  and  "utilise*,  p.  *W. 

2t.  Hazard;  chance, 
riu.ii  i.  DM  die  of  war.  Spttuer,  F.  Q. 

3.  Any  small  cube  or  square  block. 

Young  creatures  have  learned  s|Rilinsaf  words  by  bav- 
llut  llicui  paateii  upon  little  llat  UWets  or  dies.  Watt,. 

4.  In  ore*.,  tho  cubical  part  of  a  pedestal  be- 
tween its  base  and  cornice.  Keo  cut  nnder 
tlaih. 

Tlnu  Itaueb's  tiMwianienl  of  Tre-lerlelt  lite  Great  at  IVr- 
lin  Is  .  .  .  an  equestrian  cdoasus  raised  hitrlt  u|ion  two 
dirt,  of  whleh,  In  each,  the  lour  fa.es  are  ro»ered  with 
]Kiu,:U^l  UL.-i.-li.  t. ;  and  arotniil  Ibe  lower  die.  ii|win  an 
el,  vstj.l  stjloliate  are  t:ruii|>e<l  lourequeatrlan  flaures  on 
the  corners,  and  h«-twes-ii  tbetu  tw.,nty  ilieures  *m  fiait,  all 
eolosaal.  It.  A.  iter.,  <  XLI.  2ss. 


dlerealB 

_  (diH»-j6'isis),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  tti^yt/ott, 
narration,  <  dd?>ri<n%n,  set  forth  in  detail,  nar- 
rate, <  Ata.  through,  +  ^riotlm,  lead.]    Ill  rht  t., 
'  an  oration  in  which  the 


of  facta;  the 


I  recommend  all  In  whom  consumption  Is  hereditary,  6 


whose  occupation  is  In  Ibe  open  air.  lo  lake  lo  heart  the 
motto  of  Ibis  man,  to  make  up  their  minds  to  tfi>  in  kar- 
Dr.  ItichartUm,  Pop.  Scl.  Mo.,  .\.\.\.  HI. 
die  In  the  last  ditch,  to  fight  to  the  end,  preferring 
'  to  defeat. 

"There-  is  otic  certain  means."  replied  the  Prltvee  Itt'il- 
I  llrslim  l,  "  by  whleh  I  ean  be  sure  never  to  see  my 
y'»  niln  —  I  will  ttU  in  tkt  lait  ditch.  ' 

Hum*,  uisL  r.tur.,  wis. 

To  die  in  the  paint,  to  die  In  Use  attempt. 

Anioitstat  whom  wer»*  a  t.  M.  women,  wholy  licnt  to  re- 
venue the  v  litanies  done  to  theyr  la-r^.tis  by  the  koniatu*. 
or  to  dU  in  the  /"yiur.  Itutinthed,  Citron,  (ed.  1577  k 

To  die  off,  to  die  qutekly,  or  In  rapid  saeeeaslcm  or  large 


It  Is  nsaal  with  slek  Men  eomintr  from  the  Sea,  wlw-re 
tltey  have  nothing  but  Ihe  Sea  Air,  lo  «fi>  ojf  as  soon  as 
ever  they  coiue  within  the  view  of  t|M  Land. 

IMmyitr,  Voyitgi  s,  I.  113. 

To  die  out  see  def.  .v  -  To  die  the  death  (an  I 

form  for  sfie),  to  die  without  fail;  die  It 
threatened  maimer. 

<  Ky  tree  of  know  ledge  or  good  anil  bad  ae  that  tltoii  eate 
not :  lor  eueii  )•  saute  day  thou  eatcst  of  It  tie  iu  Shalt  dye 
pe  «lef».  (Jen.  II.  17  tliilk 

Kilher  to  dii  Iht  death  at  to  abjure 

For  ever  the  society  of  turn. 

SArs*.,  K  V  V.,  L  1. 
=  8)T».  V  Pi'.  fc'r;itVr.  /Veeviaf .  Perith.  To  if  if  l«  lo  cease  to 
live,  part  with  life,  or  become  dead  from  any  cans*,  and  BB. 
deranyiircutuslatieea  :  it  U  the  plalnml  and  most  direct  of 
the  w  orit.  Kxj'iiv  is  often  used  as  a  softer  ».o*d  than  die ; 
II  means  to  htvathc  out  the  life  or  emit  the  last  breath. 
iVrertM  Is  a  enphemlstn.  like  erpim,  Iwt  Is  often  an  afTcc- 
tatlon.  /Vrosh  repo^venta  death  as  occurring  under  harsh 

clreumxtanees  of  snuve  sort,  as  violence  or  negU-et ;  It  em- 
phusizes  the  Idea  i^  finality. 

There  taught  its  how  lo  live :  and  (Oh  '  tin  high 
The  price  lor  knowledge)  taught  us  Itow  to  «fi>. 

JVsWf,  l>cath  of  Addison,  L  Si 
One  kiss  the  maiden  gives,  one  hut. 
Long  kiss,  which  she  erpires  hi  giving. 

Afnore,  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 
The  thrVe  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  b  anting,  late  dteetu  d  in  liggiiry 

.Saa*  ,  M.  tT,  U.,  t.  L 

Prostrate  Hie  lietauleous  ruin  lies,  and  all 
titer  ;^r.«A  In  its  full. 
H".  i«tlf.  Poetry  of  AtiU-Jocobln,  No.  36. 


An  enffraved  stamp  used  for  stampinp;  a  de- 
siktn,  etc.,  in  some  softer  material,  as  in  com- 
ing mouey. 

Sii.  li  variety  of  diet,  made  use  of  by  Wood  In  sUmping 
his  money,  makes  thedlseovery  of  counterfeits  more  dim. 
cult  Sin/f. 

Nature  forme<l  but  one  sui-h  man, 
ic  *fi>  —  in  moulding  Sheridan. 

Byron,  Uealb  of  Slseridan,  L  117. 

6.  (hie  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  hardened  Rteel 
forming  together  a  female  screw  for  cutting  the 
threads  of  screws.  In  use  they  are  filled  Into  a 
gniove  In  a  contrivance  called  a  die-stock,  and  are  gener- 
ally adjustable,  so  that  oik*  die  may  cut  screw  a  of  different 
diameters. 

7.  In  mcfaZ-irorA-iaiy,  a  bed-plate  or  disk  hav- 
ing an  opening  in  the  center,  used  in  a  punch- 
ing-machine  to  support  tbo  metal  from  which 
any  piece  is  punched. —  8.  A  knife  by  which 
blanks  of  any  desired  shape  and  siate  are  cut 
out,  as  in  the  sole-shaped  cutting-dies  used 
iu  shoe-factories.  Bit-brace  die.  see  i.n  krnw.. 
Counter  die,  uu  upper  die  or  stamp  Loaded  dice,  dloe 
made  heavier  on  one  aide  than  the  others  by  the  fraudu. 
lent  Insertion  of  a  bit  of  lead,  so  thai  the  highest  tmmlier 
of  s|«.t*  shall  be  turned  up  when  the  dice  are  U1ruv.11  in 
playing. 

Pmfeaacd  gamblers  .  .  .  will  not  trust  lo  the  determi- 
nation of  fortune,  but  have  recourse,  to  niany  nefarious 
arta  to  eirvunivent  the  unwary  ;  hence  we  hear  of  funded 
dice,  and  dice  of  the  high  cut. 

Strutt,  Sporte  and  I'astimcs.  p  404. 

Open-die  machine,  a  serew  thrcadlng  machine  having 
movable-  cutting  dies  Ottlng  in  bbieks  In  the  traveling 
die-head,  thus  saving  time  In  titling  in  dlBerent  dies.  An 
InscrtaMe  steel  block  with  a  universal  clinch  to  bold  taps 
Is  provided  for  converting  the  machine  quickly  into  a 
nut-tapper.— The  die  Is  CUt,  the  alfalr  Is  deeblcd  ;  the 
fate  of  the  person  or  thlw  in  question  Is  seltled  ;  there  Is 


that  part  of 
makes  his 
(which  see). 

die-holder  (di'hol'der),  w.  A  form  of  ehuck, 
consisting  of  a  head-clutch  or  clamp,  for  dies 
in  a  stock,  brace,  or  machine.    £'.  if.  Knight. 

dielectric  (di-O-lek'trik).  a.  and  «.  JT<  di-  for 
Gr.  <bii,  through,  +  tltvtric.']  I.  a.  Transmit- 
ting electric  effects  without  conduction ;  non- 

conducting.— Dielectric  alter- working,  a  term  used 
by  llolutiuajin  for  the  |dicn<Hiieinn  ealb-d  by  Farwilay  rt- 
tutuai  chary*  or  electric  u/iaorp/i"a  s,-,-  rettdvat.  Di- 
electric Capacity.  Same  as  speci/e  indiiefior  r.rj-i  >'*> 
(w  bieh  ace,  under  napaei'lu). 

IT.  ■•.  A  substance  through  or  acrons  which 
electric  force  is  acting.  The  walls  of  a  U-yrdrn  jar; 
the  Interrotttibjr  medium,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  Iwrtween 
the  plates  of  acoiHleiner .  and  Ibe  Inaalstli*  sheath  aremod 
the  conductor  of  a  telegrspb -cable,  are  etsmplet  of  dlelcc- 
ttica  IJeetifc.  ludnctlini  actvsss  a  dielectric  csusea  a  stress 
In  It  which,  If  great  civnogh.  will  pnsdaee  mjsiiire.  The 
ranxlmom  Intensity  of  this  stress  whleh  the  material  can 
beat  Is  called  Its  rfiesrcxrse  ttmujth.  When  the  dielectric 
strength  of  the  air  Isetwecu  two  clouds,  or  betw  een  aclosid 
and  the  earth.  Is  unable  to  withstand  the  electric  foreea.  a 
flash  of  lightning  takes  plaee.  The  fracture  id  stunea  in 
buildings,  of  Ireevs,  etc.,  In  a  thunderstorm  are  Uluatrstkais 
of  the  effect  of  exoeamive  dielectric  strews. 

rntll  this  subject  Ilndnetlon)  was  Investigated  by  Fara- 
day, the  intervening  iiun-condiirtlistt  boily  or  diticetrit 
was  supposed  lo  tsn  purely  negative,  and  the  .  rt.  .  t  was 
attrlbutevl  lo  Ibe  repulsion  at  a  dlstatM-e  of  the  eleetrleal 
fluid.  Faraday  showed  tliat  theae  etlc-u  dm.  red  greaUy 
SA«,r.llng  to  the  duicrtrir  that  was  Interne-*.!. 

W.  Jf.  (,'roiw,  I'orr.  of  Forcsja,  p.  G&. 

Dlelytra  (di-el'i-tra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <1/-,  two-, 
+  i/iTfov,  sheath,  sliard:  see  r/yfraiai.]  Same 
tut  lHcentrn. 

Diemenia  (de-rao'ni-S).  «.  [NL.,  named  from 
Van  Hitmen'*  Land.]  A  genus  of  venomous  ser- 
pents, of  tho 
family  Mapi- 


laria  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

dien  (di'en), 
It.  An  ab- 
breviation of 
rlieneejthalon. 


(di-cn-sef 
al),  «.  Same 
as  di>ncr/i*o- 
lon.    See  e.\- 


*r  of  persons  or  things,  jsian" 
tr  J  j'Ti 't .  ,it!tl  J '] ftif  tif  j i j >r. 

1<  <Jic3,  a.]  To  mold  or  fonu  with  a  die  or  with 


dyim/. 


f/ic3  is  a  doublet  of  Mtet,  datum. 
(fttfrl.J  1.  A  small  cuIm?  market! 
on  its  faces  with  spot*  rnmiber- 
ing  from  one  to  six,  used  in  gam- 
ing by  being  thrown  from  a  lmx 
or  the  hand,  the  chance  being  de- 
cided by  the  highest  number  of 
sprits  turned  up,  and  in  several 
other  wuys.  The  number*  on  ISMaMI 
fares  of  a  die  always  :uld  up  to  7,  Isit 
etfaeTwiae  there  is  tVo  uniformity  In  the 

•naiueiuellt  of  the  hill. li..  rs     Tile  nillnlHr  of  dlee  UKsl 

Is  cither  one,  two,  three,  or  fire,  according  lo  the  garno. 


K'inian  Die. 

fnunl  in  tks 
wMtti f-'r^ncs. 


no  recalling  lite  act. 
whole  number  of 

di©3  (dl),  r.  t. 
I  <  <f»i 
dies. 

Kveryinsi-lilne  made  >ho«  also  has  an  •' Inner-sole  "sfieil 
out  or  nvotililed  to  corresjnnil  in  shape  with  the  "outer 
sole."  Ilarprri  Man,,  I„\X,  2s2. 

die-away  (<ll'tv-wu'),  a.    [Adj.  use  of  phrase 

die  avail.    See  die',  5,]  Languid;  languish- 

ing;  eip'rin«- 

Vs  a  gttl  she  bail  lieen  ...  so  romantic,  with  sm  h  a 

soft,  sweet,  d^ieoy  voice.   Jf  is»  Bdgruwtk,  Helen,  »l%. 
l'ruy  do  not  give  us  any  inure  of  those  die  amtii  Italian 

air*.  A'niooVs/.  Alton  Lucke,  xlv. 

dleb  (deb),  m.    A  species  of  wild  tlog,  Canitt  an- 

(Am*,  found  in  northern  Africa, 
die-back  (dl'bak),  n.    A  disease  affecting  trees, 

particularly  prevalent  in  the  orange-plantations 

of  Florida/causing  the  trees  to  die  at  the  top. 

FalUitc*. 

diccian  (di-e'shan).  a.    Same  as  ditBt-ioux. 
diocious,  dleciously,  etc.    See  rfitrWotut,  ete. 
diedo  (de-A'do),  n,    A  Spanish  long  measure, 

the  10th  part  of  the  foot  of  Burgos,  equal  to  0.7 

of  an  English  inch. 

diedral  (dl-o'dnil),  a.  Same  as  dihedral, 
Dieffenbacbia  (de-fen-bak'i-K),  «.  [NL„  from 
tho  proper  name  Dirjftnlmrh.']  A  genua  of 
plants,  of  the  itutural  order  Arttrra;  natives  of 
tropical  America,  There  aw  half  a  down  s|.«-ies.  of 
VMck  two.  IK  Se^mtue  and  D.  fieta.  are  well-known  dec- 
i-rallve  plant*  In  gnu-hlv-mi*-*,  varying  eveeedlngty  In  the 
eolor  and  form  of  the  foliage  The  rvMita,  as  In  many  other 
piatits  of  the  order,  are  very  acrid  and  caustic,  and  the 
iiamedunso-fAHs'  has  been  given  to  eajaWsst  tu  the  West 
Indies,  from  Its  etteet  ltpan  the  speech  when  lis  root  la 


rttreiihal. 
diencephala, 

n.    Plural  of 

rficNrryiAflfoii, 

diencephalic  (di'en-se-fal'ik  ordl-en-sef'a-Hk). 
a.  [<  dtcuerphalon  +  -ic.)  Pertaining  to  the 
diencephalott.    Also  devtenerpkalie. 

diencephalon  (di-en-sef '»-lon).  ».;  pi.  dien- 
eephala  (-1»).  [NL.,  <  dr.  tta,  through,  +  r?u+a- 
>oc,  brain:  eee  t'«c«"/ia«/««.]  In  aunt.,  tho  inter- 
brain  or  mithllo  brain,  otherwise  known  as  the 
deulrnrrjihalou  and  tknlamrntvphalon.  It  Is  that 
encephalic  segment  or  division  of  the  brain  which  lies  be- 
Iween  the  mii  neephalon  and  the  prosencephalon,  »nd 
corisisUchlelly  of  the  optle  thalaml ;  ft*  cavity  is  the  Uiltd 
ventricle,  or  diacodla.    Also  dieivee/Jlui 

dler1  (di'6r),  n.    One  who  dies,  or  is  about  to 


I  should  lie  dead 
yon  were  laid  out ! 
Now  Be  upon  thee  for  a  hasty  dier  ! 
Ijum-i 


Aur. 


rMiWrfim.  More 


emitters  Besides  Women,  1.  I. 


"I  sappnac  I'm  a  dier,"  she  said  tome;  "I  ihm-.I  to  think 
I  never  aboald  die,-  .VirsrteejilA  Onlurj,,  XXII.  >al 

dier2,  ».    See  f(t»rr. 

dieresis,  diseresis  (di-er'o-«is).  n.   r=  F.  dit- 

irsr  =  Sp.  dirrtm*  =  I'g.  dicrein*  —  It.  dierm, 
<  Islsv  r/toTrjii»,  <  Gr.  r!/a/proi(,  a  division,  tli*- 
tinction.  separation,  <  tWpeiv,  divide,  distin- 
guish, separate,  <  ifai,  apart,  +  sstachs,  take] 
1.  The  separate  pronuneiutton  of  two  vowel* 
usually  uuiteil  as  it  tliphthnng ;  by  extension  of 
meaning,  scparato  pronunciation  of  anv  two 
adjacent  vowels,  or  the  consequent  division  of 
one  syllable  into  two.  'See  tlialuthK  and  dutraf 
linn,  S.— 2.  The  sign  (  "  )  regularly  placed  over 
the  second  of  two  contiguous  vowels  to  indi- 
cate  that  they  are  pronounced  separately ;  the 
same  sicn  used  for  other  purjMisos.  The  dlen«li 
l.  iiKi  d  ln.i.t  freqnetitlv  ov  er  e  prv.-e.h-n  l.y  it  or  o.  In  ills- 
llii.  tlou  from  the  dtplithongs  or  .llgTs]4is  a*  and  at.  In 
t  .reek  inanuacitnta  Ihcae  dots  were  fresinently  written 
ou  r  <  sod  e  Ivcgluiilng  *  word  or  a  syllable,  thus  sects* 
in ~.  to  show  tliat  they  did  not  form  the  close  of  s  dlph 
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dieresLs 

thong  (o. ,  «,  o>,  >.,«».  « '■.  •«).  and  their  modem  tue  Is  an 
«Uet>ti"ll  at  this.  11"''  employment  of  the  Jleretis  to  mirk 
the  full  pronunciation  of  tin  Inun  ed.  as  termination 
of  the  preterit  and  past  participle  (for  Instance,  praised I, 
though  sometimes  awn,  U  not  established  usage,  the  acute 
or  (rave  accent  belnat  mora  common.  A  similar  sign  con- 
sitting  of  dot*  ia  used  merely  aa  a  diacritical  mark,  aa  In 
the  notation  of  pronunciation  In  tliia  book  (for  Instance, 
a,  o,  u),  A  similar  mark  la  used  In  German  to  Indicate 
the  umlaut.    See  umlaut. 

3.  Iu  pro*.,  the  division  made  in  a  line  or  a 
verse  by  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  foot  and 
the  end" of  a  word;  especially,  such  a  division 
at  the  clone  of  a  colon  or  rhythmic  aeries.  It 
is  strictly  distinct  from,  but  often  included  un- 
der, cesura  (which  see).— 4.  In  jtathat.,  a  solu- 
tion of  continuity,  aa  an  nicer  or  a  wound, 
dleretic,  disereti'c  (dl-^-ret'ik).  a.  [<  Or.  Aat- 
prrutor,  divisive,  separative,  <  ttaiperoe,  divided, 
<  iuuptlv,  divide:  see  riierms.]  In  merf.,  hav- 
ing power  to  divide,  dissolve,  or  corrode;  es- 
charotic;  corrosive. 
Diervilla  (di-er-vil'8),  a.  [XL.;  named  from 
M,  lhervUtc,  who  sent  It  from  Canada  to  Tour- 
nefort.]  A  shrubby 
genus  of  the  natural 
order  Cajyrifoliarea', 
including  7  species, 
natives  of  North 
America,  China,  and 
Japan.  They  are,  nearly 
allied  to  the  - 
hot  have  a  f 
orcanipanulatei 
a  two-celled 


genus  Imindcs  Hie  buati- 
honcysucklc.  />.  Iris*.,  of 
the  eastern  Itnltod  States, 
with  yellow  flower*,  and 
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of  living,  esp.  a  prescribed  manner  of  living, 
diet,  also  a  dwelling,  perhaps  <  *cW«.,  sup- 
posed orig.  form  of  iativ,  contr.  live,  per- 
haps =  Skt.  yjiv  =  Zend  y/  ji,  live,  akin  to  L. 
tMH  a  E.  quick,  living:  sec  quick,  rind,  ritah 
etc.]  1.  Food  and  drink;  specifically,  food 
considered  in  relation  to  its  quality  and  effects : 
as,  milk  is  a  wholesome  article  of  diet. 

He  aaw  she  wold  not  mend, 
Mor  that  ah*  wold  lie  quiet, 
Neither  for  slroakra  nor  locking  ap, 
Nor  yet  for  want  of  diert. 
Turning  «f  a  Shre*  (Child  a  llatlada,  VOL  W8X 
TWi  Bread  and  water  hath  our  din  been. 
Amu.  and  Ft,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  hi.  4. 
•  to  keep  m«  In  diet,  another  In 


dietlse 

diet&rlan  (dl-f-ti'ri-an),  a.  and  ».  [<  dOfary  + 
■"" •  1  L  "•  debiting  to  a  dieting  or  to  a  dietary. 

II.  a.  One  who  adheres  to  a  certain  or  pre- 
scribed diet ;  one  who  considers  the  regulation 
of  a  course  of  food  as  important  for  the  preser- 
vation  of  health;  a  diete tint. 

dietary  tdi'e-tf-ri),  a.  and  a.  [<  LL.  'dkrtariiui, 
adj.  (used  aa  noun,  a_yalet),  <  (" 
see  fh'cfl,  n.]   La,  ~ 
rules  of  diet. 


dsn-fa,  diet,  etc : 
g  to  diet  or  the 


Lord  Henry  would  not  listen 
ommissloners'  mica,  sub  com 


"it1' •?,•,";  \V,m'..'.h'i: 


the  D.  Ja/iontea  of  uattsin 
Aila.  many  showy  varieties 
of  which  are  frequent  tn 
cultivation,  more  usually 
known  aa  species  of  H'n- 
Mia. 

dieaffttjjrtKdl'exfas'- 

tl).  [Is.:  die*,  pi.  of 
di<  >,  dav  ;/<iusfi,  mane, 
pi.  of  fauttwi  for  'fa- 
ea»tnf,  favorable,  for- 
tuuate,  <  farm,  fa- 
vor: see/nrnr.]  Auspicious  days;  day*  which 
the  ancient  Romans  considered  lucky,  and  on 
which,  therefore,  the  pretors  could  ailminister 
justice  and  the  cotnitia  could  be  held :  contrast- 
ed witli  diet  infanta,  inauspicious  or  unlucky 
days, 

die-sinker  (di'slng'ker),  n.  An  engraver  of 
dies  for  stamping  or  embossing. 

die- sinking  (ili'slug'klng),  s>.  The  process  of 
engraving  dies  for  stamping  coins,  medals,  etc. 

diesis  (dl'o-sis),  n.  [=  V.  diete,  formerly  dUtin, 
=  Bp.  dieti  =  Pg.  It.  dieti*,  <  I*  dieMt,  <  Or. 
oWir,  a  sending  through,  discharge;  in  music, 
a  semitone,  later  a  quarter-tone,  taken  by 
Aristotle  for  tho  least  subdivision  or  unit  of 
musical  intervals;  <  AtUvat,  send  through,  let 
through,  <  Aii,  through,  +  llvat,  send.]  1.  In 
Gr.  muxic,  the  Pythagorean  semitone,  being 
the  difference  bet  ween  a  fourth  and  two  major 
tones,  represented  by  the  ratio  256  :  243.  Also 

naed  of  two  theoretical  auhdivuHona  of  a  major  tone, 
amounting  respectively  to  about  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  a 
tone,  called  the  rWnwfic  and  the  mharwonit  dtaau. 

2.  In  modern  miotic,  tlie  difference  between  an 
octave  and  three  major  thirds,  represented  by 
the  ratio  128  :  12S.  Also  called  tho  modem  , 
harmonic.  dieMt. — 3.  In  printing,  the  mark  J, 
lonly  called  double  Hanger.  See  daqijerK 
nefastl  (dl'ez  n<v-fas'ti).  [L. :  dies,  pi.  of 
die*,  day ;  nefiuli,  pi.  of  nefattux,  not  lawful.  < 
ne-,  not,  +  fa*tu*,  allowing  jtnlgment  to  be  pro- 
nounced, fa*ti,  pi.,  a  court-day :  see/cuffi.]  In 
Rom.  law,  days  on  which  judgment 
could  not  be  pronounced ;  blank  days, 
rk-e/eriir. 

dies  non  (dl'e*  non).  [T>.,  abbr.  of  dirt 
non  jurtdtcux,  not  a  court  day :  dim,  a 
day;  »o»,  not;  jnridicux,  of  a  court, 
juridical:  see  dial,  mm-,  nm\  juridical.] 
In  faic,  a  day  on  which  courts  are  not 
held,  as  Sunday,  etc. ;  a  blank  day. 

die-stock  (dl'stok),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  holding  the  dies  used  in  screw-cut- 
ting.  It  is  made  in  various  forms. 

diet'  (dl'et).  n.  [<  ME.  diete.  <  OF. 
dittt,  F.  fficfe  az  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  It.  dicfa 
=  D.  dVocf  =  O.  rfiaf  =  Dan.  rfiorf 
an  Sw.  dief  aa  Pol.  duet  =  Kuss.  dicta,  < 
L.  divta,  IAj.  and  ML.  also  dirfa,  and 
sometimes  aria,  rcfa,  a  prescribed  man- 
ner of  living,  diet,  a  dwelling-place,  summer- 
house,  etc.,  Ml>.  also  food,  <  Gr.  d«ura, 


Ho.lr.1. 

flood  hroUi  with  ynoil  keejtlng  do  much  now  and  then ; 
Oa»d  dirt  with  wiadom  be»t  comforb'th  men.  Tuutr. 

9.  A  course  of  food  regulated  by  a  physician 
or  by  medical  rules;  food  prvserll>ed  for  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  disease,  and  limitod  in 
kind  and  quantity;  dietetic  regimen;  dietary. 

I  commend  rather  aome  dirt  foe  certain  aeaaona  than 
frequent  me  of  phyilc.  Baton,  Uegtmen  of  Health. 

3f.  Allowance  of  provision ;  supply  of  food. 

For  hla  diet,  tlMfw  wa»  a  continual  dut  glvpn  him  of  the 
Mng  of  babyhHi.  in.  U.  St. 

1  dined  atUieCom|.trotl«re[of  the  H.iuathold]; .  .  .  It 
waa  aald  II  aliould  be  the  hut  nt  the  i«iMI.  ditlt  or  tallica 
at  Court  £rWyn.  IHary,  Aitg.  SO,  lUOS. 

4t.  Allowance  for  expenses  of  living. 

Ttia  allowancca  of  the  amhaaaador,  or,  aa  they  were 
called,  Ida  d ieU,  were  ever  nnpald  ;  and  he  wan  reduced 
to  atil  hia  landa  In  Rngland  to  keep  htnwU  aliroad. 

It.  W.  bixon,  IIUL  Church  of  Eng.,  xlt_ 
"-Urn.  L  Suhabtcnce,  fare,  pmviilon.  —  2.  Keglni«n. 
diet1  (dl'et),  r.    [<  ME.  dictrn  (cf.  Ur.  <Wai', 
v.);  from  the  noun.]    I.  franvt.  1.  To  provide 
diet  or  food  for ;  feed;  nourish.  [Itare.] 

Nor  arnt  thy  Spouw  thii  Token  to  destroy 
Thine  Cye'a,  but  dint  them  with  sparkling  joy, 

J.  I,,  utiiu.ni,  Piyche,  111.  70. 

2.  To  prescribe  food  for ;  regniate  the  food  or 
regimen  of. 

lrt  /.oref.  We  ahall  not  then  hare  hli  company  to-night. 
id  Lard.  Not  till  after  midnight :  for  he  la  dltud  to  his 
hour.  Shak.,  AU'a  Well,  Iv.  3. 

We  bave  dieted  a  healthy  liody  Into  n  conanatptlon  by 
plying  it  Willi  phyairk  initeaxl  of  food. 

Sui/1,  Conduct  of  the  AUle*. 

JJ.  *"fnra*\  1.  To  eat;  feed. 

t  oft  with  gr«U  .1,11,  diet. 

Maim,  II  Penaeroao,  L  40. 


to  aUtUtlcs,  diX am  Uhlea, 
He  m  reiHirta. 
bumrti,  Cootnstby. 

U.  a.;  pL  dietaries  (-ris).    1.  A  system  or 
course  of  diet ;  a  system  of  rules  of  diet. 
To  he  mild  hi  thla  diolarfe  (read  ditlarir\ do  Oil  diligence. 
Kor  it  techith  goo.|  diete  4  good  g.,uernaunce. 

ItaUtt  liovk  (£.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  M. 

l-rom  lir.  William  Uralw.  of  Warwick,  s  friend  of  tba 
poet  Unilor.  Mr.  Newton  ha-l  learnt  the  fatal  cffocU  of 
oor  floth-meat  if icfarji  K.  /Jinnfen,  Rhelley,  L  307. 

2.  An  allowance  and  regulation  of  food,  espe- 
cially for  the  inmates  of  a  hospital,  prison,  or 
jpnornouse. 

diet-bookt  (di'et-buk),  «.   A  diary;  a  journal. 
It  [con«ienc«)  i>  a  dut-tnakt,  wherein  tlie  guinea  of 
•verle  day  are  written. 

H^U  >J  a  Christian  Rrntkrr  (1094),  p,  SS. 

diet-bread  (dl'et-br(d),  n.  1.  A  delicate  sweet 
cake,  formerly  much  esteemed  in  England. — 
2.  A  name  given  to  various  fine  breads  suita- 
ble for  invalids. 

diet-drink  (di'et-dringk),  n.  Medicated  liquor; 
drink  prepared  with  medicinal  ingredients. 

The  observation  will  do  that  better  than  the  lady  a  diet- 
drintt,  or  apothecary  a  medicine*.  /  •••»•'. 

Lisbon  dlet-arlnk,  a  cvlehrauNl  meillclnal  draoght  re- 
st  mblliiff  th«  cora|MMiiid  tineturif  of  aaraaparllla. 
dieter  (di'e-ter),  n.    [<  dirfl  +  -<rl.]    1.  One 
who  diets. — 2.  One  who  prescribes  rules  for 
eating;  one  who  prepares  food  by  dietetic,  rules. 

He  cut  our  roots  in  characters. 
And  aaue'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick 
And  he  her  dietew  Shak.,  Cyrabetiiie,  iv.  £. 

dietetic  (dM-tet'ik),  a.  f=  F.  dietctique  =  Sp. 
dicteUco  =  Pg.  It.  dittetico  (cf.  1).  du.  tctinrh  = 
O.  didtctuch  =  Dan.  diatetuk  =  Sw.  dietetink), 

<  LL.  durtetieux,  <  Or.  Aom/roof,  of  or  for  diet, 

<  Aoxrof,  follow  a  certain  diet,  <  oVaim,  diet  :  gee 
diet*,  n.]  Pertaining  to  diet;  specincally,  re- 
lating to  medical  rules  for  regulating  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  food  to  be  eaten. 

the  snhject  of  < 


dittt  on  the  brave  tn  battle,  fall'n. 

Cmcper,  Iliad.  x»lv. 

S.  To  eat  according  to  rules  prescribed  :  as,  to 
diet  in  an  attack  of  dyspepsia. 
diet3  (di'et),  n.  [<  OF.  diete,  F.  diete  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  dicta,  <  ML.  die  in,  diarta,  a  public  assembly 
(orig.  one  held  on  a  act  day),  a  set  day  of  trial, 
a  day's  journey;  tho  same  In  form  as  dicfa, 
diarta,  a  prescribed  manner  of  living,  diet,  but 
no  doubt  regarded  as  a  derivative  ^a  quasi  pp. 
fern,  noun)  of  L.  dies,  a  day :  aee  dial.  Cf.  D. 
rijksdag  =  (i.  reienxlag  =  Dan.  rigsdag  =  Sw. 
riksdag,  the  national  aasemblv,  lit.  the  diet  of 
the  realm;  tag,  etc.,  =  E.  day.]  1.  A  meeting, 
as  of  dignitaries  or  delegates,  held  from  day  to 
day  for  legislative,  political,  ecclesiastical,  or 
municipal  purposes;  meeting;  session:  spe- 
cifically applied  by  EngliNh  and  French  writers 
to  the  legislative  assemblies  in  the  German 
empire,  Austria,  etc.  The  Dwt  or  l;.  ,,h,>  ,  ,  at  the 
il  Roman-German  empire  waa  the  meeting  of  the  es- 
tates. Its  sessions  often  received  specific  titles  from  the 
places  in  which  they  were  held :  aa,  the  Dint  of  Worms, 
1 IS6  and  UB  ;  the  Diti  of  Augsburg.  |Ua\  The  Illet  sat  in 
that  of  the  electoral  princes;  (J)  that 
two  lienchea,  the  temporal  and  the 
•  il  cits, 
of  all 


drink,  which  was  but 


three  colleges:  (I)  that  of  the  electoral  princes;  (J)  that 
cs.  in  ' 

an, 
;h»i 

L-iiwfr-i';. 


of  the  prliKX*. 
spiritual ;  and 
dflllicrated  by 
asaeui  of  the 


Uialirf  the  Imperial  cili.1.  Each.ollege 
with  the 


part  of  ministerial 
a  ffi<-f  of  examination ; 


r    linn  ,  f  II,.. 

2.  The  discharge  of  si 
duty  at  a  fixed  time:  as,  afN<-f  of  cxamii 
a  diet  of  visitation.   [Scotch.]— 3f.  An 
sion ;  a  journey. 

Sum  of  the  consplratourla,  who  hard  tell  of  the  kingls 
d|rrtf,  followed  fast  to  Lelth  eftir  him. 

PilMKdtu,  Citron,  of  Scotland  (ed.  17SS),  p.  21! 

Desertion  of  ths  diet  See  it>s»r*iirii.— Dlst  of  com- 
pearance. In  S->,f«  the  day  on  which  a  party  In  a 
civil  or  criminal  |iroceas  l«  cited  to  appear  iu  court.—  To 
desert  the  diet.  sceuVseni. 
dietal  (di'e-tal).  a.  [<  dicP  +  -al.l  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  a  diet  or  assembly. 

■  "tit.ll  the  patting  iu  enecutlmi  of  the  eousequeiit  IHrut 
decree,  this  port  ls>|  to  be  made  use^of  b^J^skjnsjl  war 


IIVo!''w''aii  r'h  u*iycf' 
dietetlcal^dl-^tet'l-kijl),  a.   [<  ditutie  +  -a/.] 

it  counsel  than  to  retrain  from  cold 
a  dUtttital  caution. 

.•fir  T.  Dement,  Vulg,  I'.rr. 
I  have  seen  palates,  otherwise  not  uninstructed  In  die- 
trtieat  elegancies,  sup  it  up  with  avidity. 

lamh,  tlilmney^weeprra. 

dietetically  (di-f-tet'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  a  dieteti- 
cal  manner.    Imp.  Diet. 

dietetics  (di-tj-tet'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  diete  tie :  aee 
•let,  Cf.  Lli.'dia-fcfirjc,  <  Or.  Aomjrixij  (sc.  r(m 
art),  dietetics.]  That  department  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  regulation  of  diet. 

To  suppose  that  deciding  whether  a  mathematical  or  a 
rlsMluil  education  ia  the  best  Is  deciding  what  Is  the 
proper  curriculum.  Is  much  the  aame  thing  aa  to  supixise 
that  the  whole  of  dWtie.  lies  in  determining  whether  or 
not  liread  is  more  nutritive  than  potatoes! 

//.  Sprnrer,  education,  p. 

dietetirt  (di^-tet'ist), ».  [=  F.  dieUtittt  =  Pg. 
tfirfrfisfa;  aa  dir-ff f-ie  +  -i»f.]  One  who  lays 
great  stress  upon  diet;  a  physician  who  gives 
the  first  place  to  dietetics  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  IhinglixoH. 

dietic(di-et'ikj,a.and«.  [<  diefl  +  -i>.  rf.die- 
/««>.]  L  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diet;  dietetic: 
nsed  to  note  those  diseases  which  are  caused 
by  or  connected  with  the  use  of  improper  or 
bad  food. 
IL  ».  A  course  of  diet.  [Rare.] 
lo-ntle  dittU*  or  healing  appllcatione. 

Bp.  trdudrn.  Tear*  of  the  Cnurrh,  p.  397, 

dietical(dl-et'i-kal),  a.  [<  dietic  +  -at]  Same 
as  rfiVfJ'c. 

The  three  fountains  of  phyaick,  namely,  dittical,  chlnu-- 
''t^maihl^.  Of  ftrtaada  tore  and  Melancholy  (IM01, 

dietine  (di'e-tin),  n.  [<  F.  dietine,  dim.  of  diete, 
diet :  see  diet2.]  A  diet  of  inferior  rank;  spe- 
cifically, in  J'tilixh  hist.,  one  of  the  local  assem- 
blies of  the  nobility,  which  met  to  elect  depu- 
ties to  the  national  diet  and  to  receive  the  re- 
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dletlne 

Isadlilaas  .  .  .  called  an  assembly  of  prelate.,  barona, 
■nil  military  gentlemen,  in  their  respective  provinces,  in 
i  i.i.r  to  obtain  an  additional  tribute.  These  provincial 
assemblies  gave  birth  to  the  dtrtines  ;  they  now  .  .  .  only 
elect  the  nuncios  or  representatives  for  the  dirt. 

J.  Adams,  Worka,  IV.  363. 

PoUnd  w»»  lorn  by  faction* :  it»  dirt*  and  dietiurs  were 
hotbeds  of  Intrigue.  Kdmlnttyk  Ree,,  cl„\  VI.  f.23. 

dieting  (Ji'e~tlii|-),  ».    [Verbal  n.  of  dicfl,  t\] 

1.  The  act  of  eating  or  taking  nourishment. 

Y<hi  know  nut  how  delicate  the  Imagination  becomes  by 
dieting  with  antiquity  day  after  day. 

Shelley,  In  Dowden.  II.  25a. 

2.  The  act  or  proecea  of  subjecting  to  a  diet 
or  rt»(ritnen. 

H  i  the  dieting  and  robbing  of  the  raoe-horae  that  make* 
him  thin  as  a  flash,  that  hi*  may  be  as  swift  too. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Ttrnothy,  p.  SB. 

(di'e-tist),  «.    [<  tlietl  +  -int.]  One 
in  iliet.    Quarterly  Rev. 
dietitian  (dl-tMinu'nti),  «.    [<  dieft  +  -<f<n>i  for 
-)'  <««.]  Sum"  i«t  dictitt.  Quarterly  Ret.  [Rare.] 
diet-kitchen  (di'i't-kicli'cn),  ft.    An  cstablish- 
tnent,  turaallr  connected  with  a  dispensary  or 
with  the  outdoor  department  of  a  hospital,  for 
preparing  and  dispensing  suitable  diet  for  in- 
valids, espeeiallv  among  the  poor, 
dietrichite  (de*trieh-it),  m.    [After  the  French 
mineralogist  Dietrich  (1748-03).]    A  hydrous 
sulphate  of  aluminium,  zinc,  and  iron,  occur- 
ring as  a  recent  formation  at  Felsft-Banya  in 
Hungary. 

DIeu  et  mon  droit  (die  a  tn6u  drvro).  [F.:  THeut 
<  L.  liciu,  a  god;  et,  <  L.  et,  and;  men,  <  L. 
men*,  mine,  <  me,  me ;  droit,  <  ML.  directum, 
right  :  see  deity,  me,  direct,  adroit.]  Litcrullv, 
"God  and  my  right,"  tho  watchword  of  Kich- 
ard  I.  of  England  at  the  but  t  lo  of  Gisora  in  1190, 
and  adopted  as  the  motto  on  the  royal  arms  of 
England. 

dieu-gardet,  n.  [F.  Dieu  garde,  God  keep  or 
save  (you);  as  a  noun,  ••«»  dicu-getrd,  a  salu- 
tation, or  a  God  save  you"  (Cotgravc):  Dieu. 
God;  garder,  keep,  save,  guard:  see  deify  and 
guard.}    A  form  of  salutation  or  asseveration. 

And  In  this  faith  desire*  to  be  umnbred  In  your  famllle, 
so  in  your  studies  to  attend,  as  your  least  tiecke  (nay  tie 
hU  dsnseoruV.  Ptoriu,  lU  Dkt,  Ep.  lied. 

His  master  Harding  ocmld  not  produce  so  much  a>  a 
probability  of  any  vow  anciently  required  or  undertaken, 
whether  by  beck  or  Diehard.  Bp.  Halt,  Works,  IX. 

diewt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  duel, 
die-work  (di'werk),  n.  surface  ornamentation 
of  metal  by  means  of  dies,  upon  which  the 
rui'tal  is  forced.  The  process  la  employed  for  metal  In 
either  s  heated  or  a  cold  state ;  when  executed  upon  raid 
metal.  Hie  work  usually  require*  chasing  to  complete  it. 

diezeugmenon  (di-e-zug'mo-non),  >i.  [Gr.  tV> 
frvjufvor:  »ee  dia;euctic]  In  Or.  music,  the 
lower  tetrachord  of  the  upper  octave  in  the  two- 
octave  orgreater  perfect  system. 

dif-.  1.  The  assimilated  form  of  ffis- before/. 
See  ciu-. — St.  A  form  of  de~  before  f.    See  de-. 

diffamet,  K  and  n.  An  obsolete  (Middle  Eng- 
lish) form  of  defame. 

diffamed  (di-famit'),  ■>.  a.  [Pp.  of  Mfame  r.] 
In  her. :  (ii)  Sumo  as  defamed.  (6)  Turned  to- 
ward the  sinister :  said  of  an  animal,  especially 
a  beast  of  prey,  used  as  a  bearing.  [Rare.] 

diffaireation  (lU-far-^-a'elion),  n.  [<  LL.  diffar- 
realio{n-),  <  L.  di*-,  apart,  +  /<irrr«ifio(M-),  for 
the  more  commou  L.  ron/»rrr<ifio(n-),  the  uso 
of  spelt-cake  in  tho  marriage  ceremony:  Bee 
eoufarreatioH.]  Tho  parting  of  a  cake  made  of 
spelt :  a  ceremony  among  the  Romans  at  the 
divorce  of  man  and  wife.    See  con/nrminitMi. 

diffeiicet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  defen/e. 

ditfondf,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  defend. 

differ  (dif'er),  r.  [<  ME.  differen  =  K.  differer 
=  Sp.  diferir  =  Pg-  differir  =  It.  differire.  <  L. 
difierre,  carry  apart,  put  off.  defer  (intr.  differ, 
be  different ),  <  die-,  apart,  4-  fcrre  =  E.  hear* ) 
cf.  Gr.  Aia^rfKiv,  carry  apart,  differ  (>  Aupo.xif, 
different,  >  ult.  E.  adiaphorous,  etc.,  diajihor- 
ite),i  iia,  through,  apart,  +  oitieiv  =  L.  ferre 
=  E.  ftcar>.  Cf.  defer*,  n  doublet  of  differ.] 
I.  infrans.  1.  To  bo  unlike,  dissimilar,  dis- 
tinct, or  variouj*  iu  nature,  condition,  form,  or 

Sualities :  used  absolutely  or  with  from  :  as, 
le  two  things  differ  greatly;  men  differ  from 
brutes;  a  statue  differs  from  a  picture;  wisdom 
differs  from  cunning. 

line  star  dif ereth  from  another  star  In  glory. 

1  Cor.  it.  II. 

The  court*  of  two  countries  do  not  so  much  difer  from 
one  another,  as  the  court  and  city  In  their  |»vull»r  ways  of 
life  and  conversation    Addi~.n.  Coffee  II. .use  politician*. 

Even  In  the  important  matter  of  cranial  capacity.  Men 
difer  more  widely  /ro,„  one  another  than  the.  do  Je,m 
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the  Apes;  whilst  the  lowest  Apes  difer  as  ranch.  In  pro- 
portion,/nroi  the  highest,  as  the  latter  doea /rem  Man. 

// uxliry,  Man's  Place  In  Nature,  p.  S&. 

In  all  that  I  hare  seen,  my  main  feeling  Is  one  of  won. 
der  how  little  the  younger  England  difert  from  the  elder. 

K,  A.  freeman.  Ani-r.  Lects.,  p.  170. 

3,  To  disagree ;  be  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  dis- 
sent; be  at  variance ;  vary  in  opinion  or  action: 
used  absolutely  or  with  from  or  inf/i  .•  as,  they 
differ  in  their  methods;  he  differs  from  other 
writers  on  the  subject. 
If  the  honourable  gentleman  ah/era  triM  me  on  that 
I  difer  aa  heartily  inlA  him.  tViiimniy. 


difference 

of  a  sum  or  quantity  after  a  lesser  sum  dt 
quantity  is  subtracted,  (b)  The  increment  of  a 
function  produced  by  increasing  the  variable 
by  unity.  The  operation  of  taking  the  difference  in 
this  sense  i*  denoted  by  the  letter  A,  The  second  d-jer 
tnee.,  A2,  Is  the  difference  of  the  function  that  represent* 
the  .1  irtiTciUT.it  another.  *oMed,/«urU\,  etc.,  tfyrVrriKV 
The  following  Ubl«  Is  an  « 


The  nrst  thing  that  test*  n  hoy's  courage  ts  to  dare  to 
diferfixm  his  father.         IT.  /'Ai/fgw,  Speechea,  p,  ZK. 

They  agree  as  to  the  object  of  existence  ;  they  difer  a* 
to  tike  method  of  reaching  It. 

J.  P.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  1.  i. 

3.  To  express  disagreement  or  dissent  by  wonl 
of  mouth ;  come  into  antagonism ;  dispute ;  con- 
tend: followed  by  trif*. 

W  ell  never  difer  telth  a  crowded  pit. 
To  differ  by  the  whole  of  being,  In 

rssculml  reaernhlance,  aa  an  oran 
~8yn.  1.  To  vary. 

11.  fr.-m*.  1.  To  cause  to  be  i 
like.  [Rare.] 

Something  'tis  that  diferi  me  and  tliee.  CtianVy. 
2.  To  cause  difference  or  dispute  between ;  di- 
vide.  ^outifsoN.  [Scotch.] 

If  Mstater  Aitgls  and  her  mak  It  up,  I  ae  ne'er  be  the 
mini  to  difer  them.  ."iuj.vii  mid  Gael,  I. 

3f.  To  put  off;  defer.    See  defer?, 
differ  (aif'cr),  «.    [<  differ,  r.]  Difference. 
[Scotch.] 

Ye  see  your  state  wl'  theirs  compared, 
An'  shudder  at  the  niffer  (exchange! ; 
But  cast  a  momenta  fair  regard 
What  link's  the  mighty  difer. 

Ilunu,  Address  to  the  I'ucu  Odd. 
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 i  (dif'e-rens),  n.    [<  ME.  difference,  < 

OF.  difference,  F.  "difference  ~  Hp.  difcrtmcia  — 
I'g.  di f/'croiffi  =  It.  (nln*.)  differeuzia,  diffcrcHm, 
<  Is,  differentia,  difference,  \  differen(t-Ss,  ppr., 
different:  see  different.]  1.  The  condition  or 
relation  of  being  other  or  different;  the  rela- 
tion of  non-identity;  also,  tho  relation  between 
things  unlike;  dissimilarity  in  general. 


Not  like  to  like,  but  like  In  difeeenct. 

Tertnyerm,  Princess,  rll, 

2.  Any  special  mode  of  non-identity;  a  rela- 
tion wtiich  can  subsist  only  between  different 
things;  also,  a  special  relation  involving  un- 
likeness;  a  particular  dissimilarity. 

There  I*  Bo  difertuet  between  tho  Jew  and  the  Creek^ 

But  at  hut  It  la  acknowledged  by  the  Men  who 
be  called  the  Men  of  wit  ill  Uiia  Age  of  ours  that 
a  tlod  and  Providence,  a  future  state,  Slid  the  di'i 
of  good  and  evil.  SriifiwTif'r',  Sermon*,  1.  Ui. 

Strange  all  this  diferene*  should  be 
Twist  tweedledum  and  tweedledce, 
JfyruiM,  Feud*  between  Handel  and  Bnononclnl. 

3.  A  character  which  one  thing  or  kind  of  tilings 
has  and  another  has  not.  . 

IHf/rrne*  I*  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  many,  which 
differ  In  fourme  and  klndc,  when  the  question  ta  asked. 
What  mancr  of  thine/  it  U,  as  when  we  sale  :  What  rnaner 
of  thing  is  man  ?  We  must  annsweru :  he  is  endued  w  lib 
reason:  If  the  question  lie  aaked,  wltal  a  man  I*:  We  must 
aunswrre  lis*  his  flenn*,  or  generall  woordr.  he  la  a  living 
creature.  If  the  nitration  lie  aaked,  what  mancr  of  thing 
a  HvAst  1st  We  male  aaic:  He  Is  without  the  gift  of  rea* 
son,  I'verv  difrrenre  that  Is  inoste  propre  to  every  thing. 
Is  naturally  and  autistaneUlly  Jolimed  to  the  kinde  which 
!•  ii.inpn  licndcil  under  the  generall  woorde. 

Sir  T.  S-itson.  Kule  of  Beaison  (ISSlk 

4.  Controversy,  or  ground  of  controversy;  a 
dispute ;  a  quarrel. 

laeh.  What  wae  the  diVeiYwvr 

■    I  think  iwas  a  contention  in  put 

L  &. 

I  enioy. 

I  ]>crccive  jou  railing ;  he  did  bear 
at  di/rreiK-e  now,  which  hasUn'd  him. 

Bcoii.  and  PL,  Maid  •  Iragwiy,  I.  7. 
A  right  understanding  of  some  few  things.  In  diferenee 
amongst  the  sincere  and  iiodly.  was  proctircd. 

-V.  Jferfe.ii,  New  Enghuvit'*  Meni.irlal,  p.  las. 
I  am  myself  a  good  deal  ruffled  by  n  diferenee  1  have 
ha.1  with  Julia.  .VA/n'ifiin,  The  Itivsls,  Ir.  X 

6t.  An  evidence  or  a  mark  of  distinction. 

An  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  inost  excellent  difer- 
tnett.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

6.  The  at't  of  distinguishing;  discrimination ; 
distinction. 

We  make  some  things  necessary,  some  things  accesaary 
and  appendent  only  :  .  .  .  our  h.nl  and  Saviour  himself 
doth  make  that  diferenee.    H,si*/r.  Ecclc*.  polity,  11L  X 

T.  i  make  a  diferenee  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean. 

lev.  xl.  St. 

7.  In  mailt.:  (a)  The  quantity  by  which  oue 
quantity  differs  from  another;  the  remainder 
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8.  In  her.,  a  bearing  used  to  discriminate  be- 
tween shields  or  achievements  of  arms,  as  of 
brothers  who  inherit  an  equal  right  to  the  pa- 
tcrual  coat.  The  most  common  form  of  dif- 
ferencing is  cadency;  another  is  the  baston. 
Yon  roust  wear  your  rue  with  a  diferenee. 

Skak.,  Hamlet  It  S. 

0.  On  the  exchanges,  the  amount  of  variation 
between  the  price  at  which  it  is  agreed  to  sell 
and  deliver  a  thing  at  a  Axed  time  and  the 
market-price  of  the  thing  when  that  time  ar- 
rives. In  wagering  contracts,  payment  of  the 
difference  is  expected  and  accepted  in  lieu  of 
actual  delivery.— 10*.  A  part  or  division. 

There  bee  of  times  throe  difertneet    the  first  from  the 
creation  of  man  to  the  Flood  or  Deluge,  .  , 
from  the  Moud  to  the  first  ntruipsaa,  etc. 

Holland,  tr.  of  ('junden'a  Brtt..  p.  u. 
[Diferenee  I*  often  followed  by  a  prcp.eili.nin]  phrase  in- 
dicating the  things  or  persons  that  difler.  The  prep 
■M  is  usually  brfinsen  t 
also  to  (after  the  I 
diferenty 

What  serious  diferenee  Is  then  in  this  behavior  ..I 
plants]  f.i  Unit  uf  the  lower  animal*,  tbt  curious  creature* 
of  sea  life  which  are  hardly  one  thing  or  the  other? 

Uarytrt  H'eetfy,  March  1,  ISM,  p.  Mi.) 
Accidental  difference,  In  Untie,  a  difference  In  restwxt 
to  some  accident.— Actual  difference.  In  nvlapk.,  one 
concerning  what  actually  take*  place.—  Ascensional  dif- 
ference'. Sec  oawiutinutf.— Calculus  of  finite  differ- 
ences. See  cufcWii*.— DnoensicnaU  differanoe'.  «<•• 
aVwi<ivnn/.— Difference  of  potentials,  <>r  potential 
difference,  in  elect.,  the  difference  In  degree  of  electri- 
fication of  two  bodies),  or  parts  of  the  aarae  body,  sliuh 
produces  or  leads  to  produce  a  flow  of  electricity  or  au 
electrical  current  between  them.  See  wMentiaL—  Differ- 
ence-tone. See  finw.—  Equation  of  difference*,  see 
eyuitum. — First  difference,  (a)  In  fooir,  the  most  fun 
daniclltsl  difference.  <*)  In  malk.,  the  result  of  perform 
lug  the  o|ieratlc.n  of  taking  the  difference  once.  Individ- 
ual difference.   Same  aa  numerical  diferenee  (b\ 

The  many  slight  difference*  which  frequently  appear  bj 
the  offspring  from  Use  same  rjaretita,  or  which  niay  be 
presumed  to  have  thus  arisen,  from  being  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  individuals  of  the  same  specie*  Inlialdlltig 
lity.  may  be  called  indiridval  dif 
Itartrin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  IS. 
,  in  uustA.,  the  sum  of  all  the  values  ol 
'  all  the  discrete  values  of  the  variable  leas 
than  the  act  tin',  value.  Mixed  difference*,  .  in.  r.  r 
partly  Unite  and  partly  Infinitesimal  (differriittalsk  See 
<onafi<m.  Numerical  difference.  (»>  A  dllterencw  of 
numbers,  as  between  two  ameiiit.laueM.r  ix  rsotis.^  thine*, 
two  reckoning*,  or  the  like,  (ft)  A  difference  between  In- 
dividuals of  the  same  specie* ;  a  character  potecaaed  by 
one  individual  and  not  by  tlte  other*  of  the  Mine  speclea. 
Also  frequently  called  imfirsifMaf,  indiriduaul,  or  oisgw- 
hir  diferenee.—  Partial  difference.  In  wis/A  ,  the  Incre- 
ment of  a  function  of  two  varlablea  which  would  result 
from  Increasing  one  of  them  by  unity.  —  Specific  differ- 
ence. In  finrie,  a  character  which,  added  to  the  genu*, 
makes  the  definition  of  the  ■pertr*.  Also  called  ease»fi*i. 
dirisi're,  romtaVfire,  orcvsiafifMfim  diferenee  — To  make 

?™^^r„ettd)fr^::%  lr     *  ■ 

rncf  ulwjl  you  My. 

If  tio  rntu  tho  murk.  It  Mai**  no  < 
bmvo  taken  aim  Um»  bU:h  or  too  low. 

Maaiulay,  AtbeiifAQ  l  trt.t  -rs 

VlrtUAl  difference,  a  dlffetvi.ee  in  mp^et  u> »  h*t  would 
hnpp*-'ii  umler  <xtIaIii  eontthttriH-k*!.  Thu*,  one  not  mt*i 
auotlirr.  Lhi>ii«lt  tlivy  «|tpv*rto  harr  iv  tn«l  dtffeit-ricri, 
may  liavt.  virtual  dlfferviic««,  tn  that  one  will  hatch  a  tnnit 
and  Hit-*  other  a  feinalt?.  -  8yn.  1  and  %,  IH/nfnet,  ihst inr- 
fiofi,  iftrrrsitff,  tHtuiMib*ritp,  l>ir}taritu,  [Hah -tr **>„•-,■>' , 
Varittw*.  /Wri'w4in»i/t*'M,  omtrarii^)-,  dlatlmilitiiiti'.  u 
ird»  ex jftreM.  tlic  fart  <W  unit kn  (.  -- . 
un  ai>j >1y  al»o  to  that  whcrv»tt  ttf 
TitntMition  to  thr  met  ol  mnkltiir  *<r 
Hi)  to  tlw  faculty  of  diacrmln^  tUt 
<•«/, )  /rHAfiiit-fiofwairpliL-saUi  io th-* 
i  difference.  /M/<-r«-»u*' 
thlnK>  small  or  (rreat,  in- 
tend,*; Iwt  in  it  tl- 


rtrty.  The  Or 
difrrtnc*  ami  dUtint 
uullkeuLM  Ilea,  and  d 
markinica  dlffvrenee, 
fen* licet.  ($wdi*c*rn 
emiiiriKre  conferred  o 
1ft  the  intuit  tfrtieral,  a] 
tertial  t>r  external. 


.nulylnff  to  l 


irtternnl.  and  trvi 
at,  the  ifirfinrfiVm  ht-tweer 
nouymtnia,  ihprtHttt,  hy ! 
cal  dlfferent'e.  >-«|«al  to  ffol 
MimiUtritjf  I*  lUtllkeneat.  tr 
teiitial  |KklhU.  DUj»*rittt 
or  ace.    iHtat^tttment  and 


II)'  mark*  delicate  difference-* 
two  words  that  are  nlm-  *t  bj- 
a  derivation,  U  atsrrat  or  rant* 
II  In  opposite  directiona-  Ih* 
ix-rally  In  large  deirree  or  r* 
h  InctiuaJity,  generally  in  rank 
ninnNaV  are  weak  words  t<v 
thflrorfsinHl  meanlns,  hut  throajrh  euphemistic  use  have 
nitM  to  ftUnd  for  dltudntilarlty  of  opinion  of  i  * 
decree,  and  for  Uw 
dirMvuslon  and  fttrifc. 

The  sub  klmcdoiH  AnnilLnashowft  nt  an  immemtrd*/er- 
r>\rr  hetween  Ute  »k»w  crawling  of  worms  and  quick  flUfht 
of  iHMBftftt  //  .s>rn«-r.  Prin.  of  faycfcol ,  |  u 


Digitized  by  Google 


War  b  st  1Kb  very  n»™«ietit  doing  mora  to  milt  sway  Hie 
petty  social  disfmelvon*  which  korp  generous  souls  apart 
fn>m  each  other  than  the  preaching  of  the  Beloved  libel- 
pie  lunuelt  would  do,  O.  W.  /f  of  uses,  old  Vol.  o(  Life,  p.  v 

Thf  extent  of  country  and  d«Vrn>y  of  Interests,  charac- 
ter, and  atlammcnu  of  votot*  repress  the  preteiithiu*  and 
undeserving.  .V.  A.  Jtrr.,  XL.  81S. 

If  tlir  principle  at  reunion  has  not  Ita  energy  In  thla  life 
whenever  the  attraction!  of  >elf  cease,  the  acquired  prli 
dpi, .  ol  d ijri.Hifan<y  must  repel  these  being,  lioin  the 


1609 

are  In  not  sense  together  without  merging  their  Identity : 
a*,  three  sreeruf  hands. 

The  heat  at  eighty  degree*  of  Pahrrnhrit  b  one  thing, 
and  the  beet  at  eighty 


heir 
C'Acjrne. 

The  ditparity  between  our  power*  and  Mir  performance, 
b  Ufe'e  tragedy.  Atcott,  TaMa-Talk,  p.  44. 

From  theae  different  relation*  of  < 


la  not  every  case  of  . 
really  IMM  of  autxvaelve  i/Minef  Image*  very  cl( 
getlvwT  IT.  K.  Vl*/«rd,  Uctorea,  L  116. 

tine  poem,  which  la  composed  upon  a  law  of  ita  own, 
and  has  a  churavtcrlstlc  or  f par  ate  beauty  of  lla  own, 
cannot  lie  Inferior  to  any  oilier  poem  whataocvex. 

Dt  Qvintcf,  Style,  I1L 
You  ahall  have  very  useful  and  cheering  discourse  at 
arrenif  time*  with  two  srrernf  men,  hat  let  all  three  of  you 
not  lave  one  new  and  hearty 
t  aer.,  p.  18». 


1  may  be  classed  aa 


siv. 


Omrti, 

j  the  scalous  patron*  of  a 
wc  must  irreconcilable  nanaae*  b  dbcov 
tbe  mode  in  which  it  ought  to  be  ranatltnteal. 

Maiimm,  The  Federalist.  No.  xxxrUL. 
It  b  rather  a  i]neatloa  whether  .  .  .  they  have  not 
sinned  thenuelvea  beyond  all  the  apprehensions  and  dts- 
crimination*  of  what  la  good  and  what  b  evtl. 

Sharp,  Sermoni,  III-  xvL 
4.  Insseosloo,  contest,  falling  out,  •trite,  wrangle,  alter- 

flfennoe  (dif'e-rens),  r.  f.:  pret.  and  pp.  dif- 
ferenced, ppr.  differencing.  [{  difference,  n.  fx 
differentiate,  r.]  1,  To  cause  a  difference  or 
distinction  in  or  between;  make  different  or 
distinct. 

One  aa  the  Kings,  the  other  as  (he  (jaeen'i,  difrrenced 
by  their  garland*  only. 

H.  J  onion,  Love*  Welcome  at  Bolsover. 

thing*  would 


and  yon  shall  not  have 


(dif-e-ren'shl-ll), 


dijrnnnd  frnmcoBuiu 

d  TwtSSSr,  w'o'raTted.  1%»X  I 
In  the  Sainton  Agonbtea,  colloquial  language  I*  left  at 
the  greatest  distance,  yet  something  of  It  It  preaerved,  to 

eer  Hie  ttyle  b 
degree  puaalWe, 
f  poetry. 
CUeridat,  Tabls-Tala. 


miller  the  dialogue  pp>h.Me;  In  Masalnger  I 
digr,tnerd.  but  iiftmcM  In  the  anssllestdegr. 
from  animated  eouveraaUon  by  the  vein  ol  po, 


8.  To  distinguish; 
ference  of  or  between. 


;  note  the  dif- 


And  thla  waa  a  Don  feasans.  and  In  that  he  difcrcnccii 
It  from  the  caae  of  estovers,  being  an  actual  Tori  to  stub 
the  wood  up  Sir  ftyton  Ymtru  (1W6X 

8.  In  her.,  to  bear  with  a  difference;  add  a  dif- 
ference to. 

Uneyc.  Brit.,  XL  en". 
4.  In  mnth,,  to  take  the  d  Iff  fro  nee  of  (a  func- 
tion); also,  to  compute  the  successive  differ- 
ences of  the  numbers  in  a  table, 
difference-engine  (dJtf 'e.-red.s-cn'jin).  n.  A 
machine  for  the  automatic  calculation  of  math- 
ematical tables,  from  the  initial  values  of  the 
function  and  of  its  successive  differences.  See 
calculating-mackinc. 

difference-equation  (dif  Vrens-^-kwa'zhon),  n. 
In  ninth.,  an  equation  of  finite  differences  or 
enlargements ;  an  expressed  relation  between 
functions  and  their  differences.  See  equation. 
differencing  (dif 'e-ren-sitijr),  n.  In  Act.,  the  dis- 
tinction between  shields  made  by  one  or  mure 
differences.  See  difference,  a.,  8. 
different  (dif'e-rent),  a.  [<  F.  different  mm  Sp. 
difertmto  aw  Pg.  ft.  different,  <  L.  differen(t-\», 
ppr.  of  differre,  differ:  see  differ,  r.J  Not  the 
same:  two;  many;  plural |  also, characterized 
by  a  difference  or  distinction ;  vbHous  or  con- 
•  in  nature,  form,  or  quality;  unlike;  dis- 


pl.  differentia' 

(-*).  [Ij.,  difference:  nee  difference,  «.]  1.  In 
loijic,  tlie  characteristic  attribute  of  a  species, 
or  that  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other 
species  of  the  same  genus;  specific  difference 
(which  see,  under  difference). 

Whatever  U  rm  can  tv  affirmed  of  several  thing*  murt 
ejprrxe  either  their  wh-iln  nuiict,  which  b  called  the 
•pptlea,  or  a  \mn  of  their  caMnire  (Tit,  either  the  mate- 
rial i»rt,  which  l«  callcl  the  genua,  or  tbe  formal  and 
dbUngulahlng  part,  whleh  I.  called  dlfrrmiu,,  or.  In  com- 
it  ion  iiiMNHirv'  t'liiuuf*trriiitl<A  qj  ffoini'thlii*r  IoIomI  to  th*) 
eaaence.  '  ITAaWy,  I^gic,  L  *. 

2.  In  Grej^>ria»»i(wic,  a  cadence  or  trope.  Also 
called  <f««finirfi«. 

differentiable  (dif-g-reu'shi-n-bl),  a.  [<  NL. 
as  if  *differentlahih*,  <  "differenttare :  see  dif- 
ferentiate, r.]  Capable  of  being  differentiated 
or  discriminated. 

In  these  exchange*  of  itructiire  sad  function  between 
the  outer  and  .|iia*l-.iqt«r  Uanice,  we  get  undeniable  proof 
that  they  are  «aily  d^rrnUaU,. 

g.  Sprnar,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  |  ML 

differentia),  n.    Plural  of  differentia. 
differential  (dif-g-ren'shal),  a.  and  n.    [=  F. 

dtfferentiei  =  Hp.  diferenctat  —  Pg.  differencial 
=  ic.  differenriale,  <  differential)!  (Leibnitz, 
1676),  (Im.  differentia,  difference:  see  difference, 
n.]  L  a.  1.  Making  or  exhibiting  a  difference 
or  distinction;  diaeriminating;  diatingniahing; 
special. 

For  whom  he  procured  difmntiai  favcra.  JfouVy. 
a.  Raving  or  exhibiting  a  difference. — S.  In 
mnth.,  pertaining  to  a  differential  or  differen- 
tials, or  to  mathematical  processes  in  which 
they  are  employed. -Differential  block,  caloulus, 
— 4ty.  dee  the  nonna  DLflerentlaJ  characters. 


trarv  in 
similar. 


t  been  alwaya  an  charitable  aa  to  think  that  the 
i  of  Home  and  the  Court  of  Koine  were  difrrmi 
UuttrU,  Letter*.  U.  5. 
All  the  elder*  met  st  Ipawtch :  they  took  into  consider- 
ation tbe  book  which  waa  oocnmltted  to  them  by  the  gen- 
eral court,  and  were  much  diferenl  in  their  Judgment* 
about  It.  WinfAruf,  libit.  New  England,  II  lot-. 

Aa  jMtli  o7a^eV™uvd*c* ;  and  neither  true. 

Coirper,  Hope, 

IWTien  In  the  predicate,  dl/trmt  b  either  uaed  absolutely : 
aa,  the  two  thing*  are  very  diftrmt ;  or  followed  by/rom: 
aa,  the  two  thing*  are  very  ii/mnt  from  each  other;  he 
b  very  difmnt  from  hi*  brother.  But  the  relation  of 
opposiuon  b  often  l«t  In  that  of  mem  onnipw 
ti«  b>  the  use  of  m  Instead  of  from.  flu.  use  I 

,lt*  generally  avoided  by 


fnl  writer*. 

PiyVrrnf  fo  U,  eesentially,  an  F.nglbh  colloquial bm ;  and, 
like  many  colloquialism*.  It  evince*  how  much  stronger 
the  Instinct  of  eaphony  Is  than  the  Instinct  of  sclentinc 
analogy.  F.  Hail,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  ss. 

Ar  amaxement  which  was  very  dl/eresu1  to  that  look  of 
sentimental  wonder.       Tkacktray,  Vanity  Fslr,  p.  Irl.) 

Byn.  TXfmnt,  bitiind.  Stparalt.  Several.  Tltese  wunb 
agree  In  being  the  opposite  of  «<k  lufrrtnt  applies  to 
nature  or  quality  sa  well  aa  to  state  of  I-  hm ;  aa.  the  Afri- 
can and  Asiatic  cllmste*  are  very  difrrent.  The  other 
threi  wnrds  am  prlnjarily  physical,  and  are  still  affecU-d  tovi 

*Junds,  etc.   Several  U  used  chiefly  J  those  things  »  hlcli  "ini'l 


In  rieiV  ,  fhe 

poo  orfMiltm  U  dutlntnilabed  frocu  anuiber  with  whicli 
1t  U  conapssji'd,  or  cuotruled :  a  Btavtement  of  inch  chur 
kctcn  co«i*tiUiU«  a  diferentxal  duvjHun*  DlfTcrxil.tia.1 

ootfficUot.  »«*  vx*/iri>w/. -  l>urdr«ntl*J  ooupllii^ 
8w  cmiptin?.  -  DUftrenllal  dertvaUv«,  8ama  u  di/- 
/rrmttat  &*fi*int.  —  DlITarentlttl  dUjpJOtU,  8eed*a';. 
nrm*.  —  DtffltTentltll  duty,  Same  u  diacTiminatinff  duty. 
-  D'.ffereiiUaU  equation,  feed,  vie.  BM  the  twuim- 
DlfferentUi  y«*r,  In  week.,  a  d>inbLiialkm  of  toothed 
whiH-U  hy  which  a  differential  muUun  U  produced,  aa 
rteniHhlkd  w)kh  two  wh«ela  flxt-d  on  the  aun«  axis  an 
made  toc<4Dmurik-at«h)ntl<-it  to  two  other  wheel*  on  aepa- 
mu  aiea,  the  vehsf-ltkaof  thalatttTaxeadUTerini;  jm>pur- 
tlonatrly  to  the  dltfamnce  of  tho  dlamrten  of  the  reijwc- 
tivr  wheels  art  inn  upon  them,  or  U*  Ui«  iiuinbera  of  their 
t4<rth.  ThUcumhlnatlon  uextefMlvelrcmiiloyed  Inlaliiea 
and  bxirins-machliivm.  —  Dlfferentlai  tnvariajit,  a  dif- 
fcmittal  esiHreaahm  which  U  only  multiplied  by  a  power 
of  dirdf  by  a  linear  Iran  ..formation  of  the  variable*. — 
Different!*]  motion,  a  nirchwiical  oootrt ranee  In  whkh 
two  p4ece*  are  n>iinecU>d  at  once  In  two  ways,  ao  that  any 
Telocity  IniparUnl  to  tbu  one  cuminuulcate*  to  thu  other 
tlx-  difference  of  two  vdotilUw,  a*  the  Chinese  windlass  and 
the  dlfTumitial  acrew.  IHlTeTentUU  piston,  s  simrle  pis- 
tot. » -rpoaed  mi  It*  tippijalt*'  sides  to  different  pressure*,  ur 
a  con.hUiatton  of  puUHis  of  dlffvretit  diameters  oormected 
ao  as  to  act  as  one.  each  under  the  same  or  a  different 
pressure  per  unit  of  ait*.  The  total  effective  pn-ssure  Is 
that  due.  In  the  case  of  the  single  piston,  to  the  dlffm-iicu 
between  the  total  prnssurv*  on  the  opposite  stdse,  and.  In 
the  case  of  ctNiiiected  pbtinia  of  different  diameters,  to  the 
difference  of  preasaro  upon  a  unit  of  area  of  each  piston 
multiplied  by  the  irea  r,f  the  |4st.tn.  —  DUTereiitlaJ  pul- 
ley. 8ee  pullep.  DilTorontlal  pump,  a  steain  pump 
whose  holiit  of  cut-off  is  eoaitns-Heu  by  the  combined  mo- 
Uons  of  the  pump  rod,  ur  It*  omuiecUons,  snd  some  inde- 
pendent luOTiikK'  part,  so  that  the  steam  supply  Is  deter- 
mined by  snd  apportioned  to  the  load  upon  the  pump.  — 
DlflSyTsUltlal  quotient  Same  as  deferential  c+pddrjU. 
Differential  resolvent,  ft  <ljrT<reht ml  equation  the  com- 
plete iiitexral  of  whbh  eoiitalikS  all  the  root*  of  a  (riven 
aliffbrale  wmation  —  Differential  scale.  See  scale.— 
Differencial  screw.  jervir  —  Dtfferentlfa  ther- 
mometer.  Hec  tkrnnometrr, — Differential  tone. 
tone.  -  DWrerential  windliis;,  a  method  of  wlndinff  colls 
f-.pr  KslvntKi meters,  instruments  for  duplex  telegrsphy,  snd 
other  electrical  devices.  It  consists  in  winding  two  In* 
nuUUxl  wires  side  by  side,  so  that  each  rashes  the  same 
number  of  turn*,  for  electric  motors  it  is  a  series  wind- 
lfiK  carrjluB  current  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  the 
chunt  winding. 

H.  ».  1.  In  matt.;  (a)  An  lnftnlt««lm*l  dif- 
ferenofl  between  two  values  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity. In  Ihe  dller.  ntlal  and  Integral  calcalus  if  two  or 
more  quantllie*  are  tie  iietident  on  one  another,  and  subject 
to  variation*  of  value.  llWircormponding  dilfrrrnliala  sr* 
anUtles  »l~is«  rail'*  loom- 1 
di  thu  ratios  of  the  >ari« 


a*  these  variation*  are  roil  need  nearer  and  nearer  to  aero; 
but  the  differentials  are  commonly  understood  to  be  In- 
Unltwtmal.  (6f)  A  logarithmic  tangent. —  2.  In 
biol.,  a  morphological  difference;  a  distinction 
or  distinctive  characteristic  of  form  or  i 
ture:  correlated  wita  equivalent.   |  linn-.  J 

CharacterleUea  are  divisible  Into  two  categnrlea : 
whi.  h  Iweonie  IliorplloloKi  si  «|Ulvalenta  I 
ttally  •urjllar  In  dlaUnct  .erica,  and  those 
tentlally  dlltereut  lu  dlelinct  i  ' 
nKirpl^ilfulcal  ittfrrrniwtM. 

.1.  HuMlt,  Proc  Atner.  Assoc  Adv.  Set,  XXXII.  SM. 

Partial  differential,  an  InAnlteslmal  Incrrment  of  . 
function  of  two  or  more  variables,  correaptindlng  to  an 
Infinitesimal  increment  of  one  of  theae  variable*.-  Total 
differential,  a  sum  of  all  the  partial  dinVn-ntliil*  ol  is 
function,  so  that  more  than  one  independent  dllfereulbil 

differentially  (dif-o-ren'slisl-i),  adv.  In  a  dif- 
ferential manner;  by  differentiation. 

1  will  .  .  .  state  n.-it  .list  sort*  of  rights,  force*,  and 
Ideas  I  con»ld»T,-roark  di/trrntially  the  three  i-erlod.  st 
which  I  have  been  loosing. 

StubU,  Medieval  and  Modern  HUt-.  p.  ma. 

differontdant  (dif-g-ren'shi-ant),  n.  [<  NL. 
'differentian{t-)s,  ppr.  of  'diffcrentiare  .-  see  dif- 
ferentiate, v.]  In  math.,  a  rational  integral 
function  of  the  coefficients  of  a  binary  quantic, 
of  equal  weight  in  all  ita  terms  in  respect  to 
ble,  subject  to  i 


<aS+ttd.  +  s*c3+c,c-)i)-0' 

where  «,  b,  e,  etc.,  multiplied  by  binomial  co- 
efficients, give  tho  coefficients  of  the  quantic, 

and  where  D  is  the  different  ianl  Monomial  dil- 

ferenUant,  a  diiferentiant  which  (with  the  ususl  <-otiTen 
tlon  aa  to  a  »  11  may  be  expressed  aa  a  permutation-sum 
ol  a  single  product  of  difference*  of  roots  of  the  parent 
iiuantic,  or  cjuaotic  system.   J.  J.  Sytweater. 

differentiate  (dif-(i>ren'ahi-at),  r, ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dijTrrnittafed,  ppr.  differentiating.  [<  NL. 
•di/ercufiafsuf,  pp.  of  'diffcrentiare  (>  It.  dijfts- 
rcHrtare  =  Sp.  diferenciar  =  I'g.  differenciar  a* 
F.  tUfferencier,  diff&entier).  <  L.  differentia, « 
ference  s  tmo  (tifferenoe, ».]  I.  rroiw.  1.  T 
different ;  distinguish  by  differ 
tute  a  difference  between :  as,  color  of  skin  dif- 
ferentiate* tho  races  of  mon. 

Believing  that  sexual  selection  ha 

part  In  diferentiatina  the  races  of  

nreewsary  to  treat  Hits  aubject  in  great  detail. 

A.  IL  Wallac 


played  su  Important 
nan,  he  baa  found  It 


Specifically — S.  In  biol.,  to  accomplish  or  de- 
velop differentiation  in;  make  unlike  by  modi- 
fication; specialize  in  structure  or  function. 

The  conversion  of  .  .  .  protoplasm  Into  various  forma 
ol  organised  tissue*,  which  become  more  and  mure  difcr- 
entiatrd  sa  development  advances.  Is  obvious!)  referable 
to  the  vital  activity  of  the  germ. 

W.  I  Carpenter.  In  Orovee  Corr.  of  roroe*.  p.  «U. 

3.  In  Jo^ir,  todii*erimliiAto  between,  by  observ- 
ing or  describing  the  differences.— 4.  In  mnth., 
to  obtain  the  differential  or  tho  differential  co- 
efficient of:  as,  to  differentiate  an  equation. 

II.  intrant.  Toaeqnireadistinctandseparato 
character.  Huxley. 

differentiate  (dif-e-ren'shl-it).  n.  [<  NL..  Mi/ 
ferentiatum,  neut.  of  'differentiatus :  see  differ- 
entiate, t .]   A  differential  coefficient. 

differentiation  (dif-g-ren-shl-a'shon),  n.  [< 
ditlermUate,  v. :  see  -oftos.l  1.  The  formation 
of  differences  or  the  discrimination  of  varieties. 

There  can  tie  no  di/lrrcnriarmn  Into  classes  In  the  ab- 
sence of  number*.  U.  Spencer,  Prill,  of  Soclol.,  f  9. 

Tbe  Faculties  arose  by  process  of  natural  difereniimtion 
out  of  the  primitive  umveralty.  Huxlry 

Specifically — 2.  Any  change  by  which  some- 
thing homogeneous  is  made  heterogeneous,  or 
like  thingB  are  made  unlike ;  espeeially,  in  fcsof., 
the  evolutionary  process  or  result  ny  which 
originally  indifferent  parts  or  organs  become 
differentiated  or  specialized  in  either  form  or 
function ;  structural  or  functional  mod  I  Heat  ion : 
specialization.  Thus,  the  primitively  similar  sppen- 
dagus  of  a  loliater  undergo  «f  i/erenrintion  In  being  special- 
ised, some  Into  month  parts,  some  Into  prehensile  claw  *, 
other*  Into  walhlixg-  or  twlmniuig-orgaua,  etc. 

In  the  content*  of  a  single  anther-cell  we  see  a  snrpru- 
fakg  degree  of  rfiSVrvsifiVilion  in  tile  |»11cn  :  namely,  grains 
cohering  by  fours,  then  lielng  either  tied  together  by 
threads  or  cemented  together  Into  solid  mass*-.,  with  the 
exterior  grains  different  from  the  interior  ones, 

Hurm'n,  Kertll.  of  urchld*  by  Inaeeta,  p.  Hal. 

mffrrntlatum  Implies  that  the  simple  become*  com- 
plex or  the  complex  more  eutnptex ;  It  Implies  also  that 
thb  lnrrcascd  complexity  I*  due  to  the  penUtence  of 
former  change* :  we  may  even  say  such  persistence  I*  es- 
•entUl  to  the  very  idea  uf  development  or  growth. 

Kncpe.  Brit.,  XX.  46. 

3.  In  loair.  discrimination ;  the  act  of  dist  in- 
according  to  their  respective 
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differentiation 

The  logical  distinctions  represent  real  di/ereafuariotts, 
but  not  distinct  cxlatenu. 

0.  //.  Una,  Proba.  of  life  and  Mini),  II.  4S1. 

4.  In  walk.,  the  operation  of  finding  the  differ- 
ential or  differential  coefficient  of  any  function. 

Direct  differentiation,  differentiation  by  an  clcmen. 
tary  procedure.— Explicit  differentiation,  tl.c  differ- 
entiation of  an  explicit  function  of  the  independent  vari- 
able. -  Implicit  aifferentiatlon,  the  nrqaaWr  of  crj.fic< 

differential 

differentiator  fdif-e-ren'shi-a-tor),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  differentiates  as,  the  radicals  of 
written  Chinese  serve  as  differentiator*  of  the 
sense,  while  tho  phonetics  play  tho  same  part 
as  regards  sound. 

differentio-differentialt,  a.  Kelating  to  dif- 
ferentials of  differentials. 

differently  (dif'e-rent-li),  adt.  In  a  different 
manner;  variously. 

The  attest         have  lieen  settled  dlfmntlv  in  every 

church,  who  thould  I*  admitted  tn  the  feast,  and  " 
often  It  should  be  |ircparcj.  Eimrrmt,  The  hords  su| 


1610 

(<i)  Hard  to  peranade  or  Induce ;  atubhorn  In  yielding ; 
obstinate  at  to  opinion :  a*,  he  was  difirult  to  convince. 

I  lliii  olN  r  1 1 1    i- ):  It:      til  A  rail'  -.,  f  ■  I ' I  i :  I   I  t  ii  1  n  :i'.  l'  (V 

evil  to  consent.  Millon,  Hist.  Eng..  vt 

Mi.  Maleitr  further  uU  tliat  lie  wat  »o  crtrcamly  atij*- 
evil  ot  nancies  lor  feaiv  of  istlng  Impoa'd  upon. 

*.'■.(.••.•.  Insry.  Sept.  IS.  16K. 
<e)  Hard  to  un.b rstand  or  solve ;  perplexing;  puzzling: 
as,  a  difleult  passage  in  an  author  ;  n  dipeulr  question  or 
m-M.--u.~Syn.  /»•;'"'"".  Hard,  Arduuu*  (aee  arduous), 
IsUirious,  toilsome;  obscure,  knotty. 

difficult  (dif'i-kult),  r.  t.  [<  F.  rfi.pVt.ffrr.  make 
difficult,  <  difficult*,  diflieulty^  sec  diffi culig.  1 


diffluency 


E.  as  If  <  difficult,  a.]    If.  To 


Moult ; 


Their  preteiulniu 


had  diJKcHlted  the  |iea«-e. 
Sir  &'.  Trm,de,  Works,  II.  4-M  (Ord  MS 


He*  hail  brought  the  Parlament  Into  an  Jim  a  dipidrnet 
of  hint,  a*  that  thry  durat  not  leave  the  Public  Arnica  lo 
hit  dtaimsal,  much  leat  an  Army  to  bit  condui  t. 

Miltrm,  Illkottoklaatea,  xiL 
To  Israel,  di/tdeaet  ot  God,  and  doubt 
lu  feeble  heart*.  MWm.  S.  A..  L  «Si. 

2.  More  especially,  distrust  of  one's  self ;  want 
of  confidence  in  one's  own  ability,  worth,  or 
fitness;  retiring  disposition;  modest  reserve; 
shyness. 

lie  tflent  always,  when  you  douht  your  tense; 
And  speak,  though  ture.  with  aerating  <fis»«V»re. 

>Vpe,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L  5«7. 
She  ItfU .  .  .  (her  eyes]  by  decreet, »  IUi  enchanting  tti|t- 

«>»*..  OMmitk,  Tbr  Urc,  No.  t 

An  Englishman* 
ul  address. 


differentness  (dif'e-rpnt-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  different.    Bailey,  1727. 
differing  (dif'e-ring),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  differ,  r.] 

1.  Uulfke;  dissimilar;  different. 

Aa  in  Spain,  to  in  all  other  Wine  Countries,  one  cannot 
past  a  Days  Journey  but  ho  will  find  a  diftriug  Race  ,.i 
Wtno.  «..uw«,  I-etiera,  II.  14. 

Wise  nature  by  variety  doe*  please 

(-llelllL*  tiiftntitf 

fl.  Quarreling; 


fury. 


Caopmmu.  Iliad,  is.  M3. 


O  daughter  of  tho  roac,  wboae  cheeks  unite 
The  di  ft  ring  titlea  of  the  red  and  white. 

Drydtn,  Pal.  and  An.-.,  lied.,  1.  US. 

differlngly  (dif'o-ring-li),  adr.  In  a  differing 
or  different  manner. 

Koch  pmtnbenutt  and  concave  parta  of  a  aurface  may 
remit  the  light  ao  difwinply  aa  to  vary  a  colour,  /fopve. 

difficilet  (di-fis'il),  a.  [<  F.  difficile  =  Pr.  difficil 
—  8p.  dijicil  m  Pg.  difficil  =  It.  difficile,  <  L.  diffl- 
cilin,  in  older  form  difficul,  hard  to  do,  difficult, 
<  rfw-  priv.  +/aciliii,  easy:  see  facile.  Ot  diffi- 
cult.] 1.  Difficult;  hard;  arduous;  perplexing. 

Moiinte  of  Quaretiteno.  where  our  I  -cirde  fa*Unl  .xL  itayea 
and  .»1.  uyghle :  It  la  an  hyghe  hyll  mid  difprylt  b.aaceiwle. 

Sir  It.  C/ujif/oriie,  rylgTyniago,  p.  ,'.2. 

tatln  waa  no  more  difu-ilt 
Than  to  a  blackbird  lit  to  whltUe 

S.  iNUer,  Hudlbraa.  T  L  83. 

2.  lielnctant;  scrupulous. 

The  cardinal  finding  the  pope  dificiU  in  granting  the 
ditpenaallim.  neon,  him.  Hen.  VII. 

difficilenesBt  (di-fis'il-ne«),  n.  DifHcnlty;  im- 
practicability; specifically,  difficulty  to  lie  per- 
suaded; incompliance. 

The  lighter  tort  of 
or  fMwiirdiH-at,  or 
llko. 

difficiliUtet,  r.  f. 

rfijl«i/fa(f-)*,  difficulty, 
render  difficult. 

Tho  Inordluatenoaa  of  oar  love  difleilitatrih  thlt  duty 
[i-hnrltyl.  It'.  Mont  ague,  Itevoutc  Htaayt,  I.  xv.  |  4. 

difficult  (dif'i-kult),  a.  ^Developed  from  diffl- 
eutti/.q.  v. ;  the  proper  adj.  (after  L.)  is  difficile, 
q.  v.]  Not  easy;  requiring  or  dependent  on 
effort ;  hard ;  troublesome ;  arduous,  specifically 
—(a)  Hard  aa  tu  doing  or  rite,  ting;  wanting  facility  of 
artinnplfahuenl :  with  an  Infinitive:  at.  It  t»  d.fimli  to 
conviiicv  hlm ;  a  tiling  that  it  dijitull  to  do  or  to  Dud. 

Satire  b  .  .  .  more  dipnilt  t-i  l>"  und»-r«(.««1  by  Ihoae 
that  are  not  of  the  tame  ago  wlUi  It  than  any  other  kind 
of  poetry.  -Iif-uwa,  Ancient  Medala,  11. 

<M  nard  (o  do,  perform,  or  ovenvmie ;  attended  with 
laltir.  paliw,  or  opposition;  laborioua:  aa,  a  dijtrutt  on- 
lug. 


2.  To  perplex ;  embarrass.    [Local,  V.  S.] 

There  It  no  Iwvak  In  the  chain  of  vital  o|trratiiwi ;  and 
nmm-.iurotly  we  arc  >n't  dipmtud  at  all  on  the  t.nre  of 
the  relation  which  the  new  plant  l>eart  to  the  old, 

f/eeevtt  /Juafl,  The  Kennrectlon,  p.  51. 

difflcultatel  (dlfi-kul-tat),  r.  f.  [<  difficult  + 
-afc-.]   To  render  difficult. 

tJSKt  ouratle.     '  '  '  fee-rrtiiy. 

difficultly  (dif'l-kult-li),  adv.  With  difficulty: 
us,  gutta-percha  is  difficultly  soluble  in  chloro- 
form. [Kan*.] 

He  himself  had  been  only  guilty,  ami  the  other  had  l  «en 
Terj'  diJIculUy  prevailed  ou  tu  do  what  he  did.  t'ittdin<r. 

EfSSSi*/,  itre».  difficulty  (difi-klil-ti),  n. ;  pi.  diffimUic*  (-tig), 
rn.  Art  of  Poetry.  UL  MO.  f  <  ME.  difficult*,  <  OF.  difficult*,  F.  difficult*  = 
Pr.  tfiAi  Wfaf  =  Hp.  difieultmt  =  Pg.  difficuldadc 
=  It.  diffieulta.  <  1„  difficutta(t-)*,  <  ilifficul,  older 
form  ofdifficitiit,  hard  to  do,  difficult:  tee  diffi- 
cile and  tfiflSr «'f. ]  1.  Want  of  rasiner.s  or  fa- 
cilitv;  hindrance  to  the  doing  of  something; 
hardness  to  bo  accomplished  or  overcome;  the 
character  or  condition  of  an  undertaking  which 
renders  its  performance  laborious  or  perplex- 
ing: opposed  lo  facility:  as,  a  work  of  labor 
and  difficulty. 

Tlie  next  morning  two  peaunta,  aubjecta  of  lilngiro, 
thewed  litem  Ihefonl,  where  their  lieatla  |auuedover  with 
great  diflcuttu  and  daneer,  1ml  without  luta. 

Bruce,  Sutra  of  tlie  Nile,  IL  al*. 

2.  That  which  is  hard  to  accomplish  or  to  sur- 
mount :  as,  to  tnistako  difficulties  for  impossi- 
bilities. 

Tlie  wit«  and  prudent  conquer  diftcuUie*  by  daring  to 
attempt  litem.  Auire. 

S.  Perplexity ;  complication  or  embarrassment 
of  affairs,  especially  of  pecuniary  affairs;  trou- 
ble; dilemma;  whatever  renders  action  or  pro- 
gress laborious  or  painful :  as,  a  gentleman  in 

di~ 


will,  , 


to  a  croeaneat, 

fitenrsM,  or  the 
MI,  Uoodneta. 

[<  L.  as  if  'difficilitaU-)»  tor 
Of.  difficuitate.]  To 


be  won  at  a  liandf*mie  Be- 
ing tlie  dipentteM  Piece  of 
//ouWf.  l>  twr»,  iL  t. 


dertaklug. 

There  la  as  much  Honour  t 
treat  aa  at  a  lei*  IHlaet.  It  b 
War 

Elo'iilcnce  ia  not  haniabed  from  the  pulilic  hntlnraaof 
»hi«  country  at  uwleav  but  in  difleult,  ami  aa  not  «| 

'■  V'im.«»,  Rhetoric! 


Ttie  -f.dicKft  mountain  paatet, 
eyrie,  the  eagle  -eyed  Tyroleee  p 
foe.  Ul 


where,  from  hi<  riK-kr 
.  •iianiit  ha<l  watcheil  hit 

i.,»ttWior.  Hyjicrtou.  lv.  i. 


(c)  Har<ltoplcaveoraatltfy;  not  conipllant :  oniu-<-ommo- 
datiug  ;  rigid  ,  auttere;  aa,  a  Jiert-in  of  dijflnilt  temper. 
Nothing  will  jileaie  the  difntU  anil  nice. 
Or  nothing  more  than  ttill  to  co-itntdh  t 

Ifif'on,  P.  II.,  Iv.  167. 
Well,  if  he  refno-a,  ...  Ill  wily  break  niv  glut.  f..r  lt« 
flatu-ry,  ...  and  look  out  for  wine  |.  ..d,  (»c..»  admirer. 

<i.,ld>miih,  She  Kt..i|«  to  roiupirr,  i.  I. 
Ollvee  and  cyiwe^ti-a,  pcnrolat  and  vitica.  terrace*  on 
the  roof*  of  lion*,    ^  ifl  iri-lrii-clit  tnouutaina.  a  warm  yel- 
low light—  Wliat  inorv  could  the  dijfcult  tourixt  "aillV 

B.  Janm.  Jr.,  Llltle  Tour,  p.  lit 


do  I  make  a  dijaeufry  In  tpcakluir,  of  my  worthy 
Slnlr,  ."tiee-tntor,  No.  J44, 
l  once,  in  d«ya  of  dificnllu 
Ami  protanre,  had  the  tohl  her  warvt  for  leu 
Than  ■Ml  the  gave.  rrriuyron.  Enoch  .Arden. 

4.  Objection;  cax'il;  obstruction  to  belief  or 
consent. 

If  the  HoTcerert  or  Inchantcm  by  their  lota  or  dlulna* 
tlina  affirmed  that  any  tlcke  tselie  tliould  die.  the  ticke 
man  inakea  no  dijtrufiie  to  kill  Ida  owne  iswine,  though 
he  had  no  other.  /-iirr*iM,  Pilgrimage,  |t  ssa. 

Men  thonld  conaider  that  raiting  dijnrulliri  cmi.-»rnlng 
the  myaterlet  In  religion  cannot  make  them  more  wlae, 
learned,  or  vlrluuut.  .Sieyt. 

It  teemt.  then,  that  diflmlli**  In  revelation  are  cape, 
claily  given  to  prove  the  reality  of  our  faith. 

J.  II.  Xetcman,  Itrce-hlal  Hermona,  I.  ill. 

6.  An  embroilment;  n  wrious  complication 
of  feeling  or  opinion ;  a  falling  out;  a  variance 
or  quarrel. 

tleuaureafortermlnatlngall .  .  ,  diflevltitt.  Bunmfl. 
"Syn.  L  Ulwrioaineia.  trimlilea.inieiie»a,  arlllniunrta. 
— KOMfrMCtUMl,  /mfvdiiiieiir,ctc.<-uieo/>afnc/c),hln4lranex', 
—  S.  Ilivtrrvt.  exigency,  trial,  emergency,  pint  h. 

diffidef  fdr-Od'),  r.  i.  [=r  It.  diffiilare,  <  L.  rfi^f- 
dtrc,  distrust.  <  din-  priv.  +  fultre,  trust.  < 
ffdn>,  faith:  see  faith,  fidelity.  '  See  also  defy, 
diffident,  and  cf.  affu,  cowfioV.  J  To  have  or  feel 
distrust;  have  no  confidence. 
Jfr.  I'i'u-h.  No.  sir.  I'll  ne'er  ttu«l  you  any  way. 
Horn.  But  why  not,  diar  Jack  1  why  efi>ifc  in  me  tlvou 
know  tt  ao  wollt  H  yrAcW.  .  oiintry  Wit*.  |v.  I. 

The  man  difide$  In  hia  own  augury, 
Anil  doubta  the  godt. 

Itrydm,  tr.  of  Ovl .1  a  Mctamnrph.,  i- 

diffidence  (dlfi  toni).  ».   [=  sp.  dijhlcncia  = 

Pg,  diffidencia  =  It,  iliffittrn^a,  dif^dry^iti,  <  J,, 
diffldentia,  want  of  confidence,  i  dipdru{t-U, 
ppr.  of  diffidrrr,  distrust :  see  diffident.  S  o 
also  oVnViiv<r.]  1 .  llislruat ;  want  ri'f  confidence 
in  regtini  to  anvfhing;  ilnuht  of  the  ability  or 
disposition  of  others.  [Sa-x  rare  or  obsolete 
in  this  application,  originally  the  prevailing 
one.] 


I  aw  kward  neat 

tobmf. 

By  learning  contplcnout  before  the  world,  hit  [John 
P»<  kerlng'tf.  itatlve  iiftdrtM  w1tlnlr»w  hlm  frota  Ita  per- 
aonal  oljtcrvatloti.  Sumuer.  (iratlotia,  1.  13S. 

-  8yn.  3.  Mudrly,  Shynrn,  etc.  (aee  fMitA/uJneaaX  fear, 
timidity,  hcaitatioti,  ajipreheiitlou. 

diffident  (dif 'Uieut ».  a.  [=  Sp.  difidente  =  Pg. 
It.  diffiilcnte,  <  I>.  diffident,!-)*,  iipr.  of  diffidert, 
distrust :  see  diffide.  See  alsoarffnaf.]  I.  Dis- 
trustful; wantingconfidenee  in  another'a  power, 
or  sincerity.  [Now  rare  or  obsolete.] 
ao  dif  dent  aa  to  require  a  •Ign.        Jer.  Tagtur. 

lie  not  dipidtnt 
(It  wiadom ;  the  deatrtt  thee  not.  If  thou 
laamua  not  her.  Ifilhw,  P.  L.  viiL  MB. 

2.  Distrustful  of  one's  self;  not  confident;  re- 
served; timid;  shy:  as,  a  diffident  youth. 

Insert  a*  make*  tho  humble  heart  difdent. 

/ctrAiWtoH,  rlanuta  Harlowe. 
The  Untiled  nature  of  my  education,  ...  ao  far  from 
rendering  me  difd'nl  of  my  o«n  ability  to  cuniprelieml 
what  I  had  read.  .  .  .  merely  aervedaaa  taulier  itltniilut 
to  Imagination.  /'or,  Talea,  I.  I. 

Although  Xlmeneathowed  as  craving  fur  power,  It  must 
ho  cotlfoaaed  lie  waa  by  no  meant  difident  In  tltc  use  of  it. 

/'rvtroll,  Fcnl.  ami  lta.,  IL  !■. 
The  dif  dent  aeeoit  each  oilier  with  a  certain  coy  rvepeet- 
fulneta,  Itavlng  Ita  rite  In  aelf-revereuce,  a  regard  for  prr- 
•oiia  aisl  prlnclplea.  Atrvtl,  TaMu-Talk.  p  SS. 

-Syn.  S.  I  lath  fill,  thamefared,  theepith. 
diffidently  (dif 'i-dent-li),  ndr.    With  distrust ; 
in  a  shy  or  hesitating  manner ;  modestly. 
In  man  humlllty'a  alone  aubllme. 
Who  if^H<feu«y  hope*  lie  a  ("liritt  t  own  rare. 

&Miitrr,  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Betas. 

diffidentness  r<)if'i-dent-nes),  n.  Distrust ;  sus- 
piciousness. liailcu'lTn .   [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

diffindt  (di-find'),  r.  f.  K  L.  diffindcrc,  pp.  diffit- 
tun,  cleave  asunder,  <  di*-,  asunder,  +  fiudere, 
cleave,  split,  =  B.  lute.  q.  v.]  To  cleave  in  two. 
Bailey,  li'Sl. 

diffinet,  p.   A  Middle  English  variant  of  define. 

To  difyu* 

Al  hero  aentence. 

(  A«ueer,  1-arllamcllt  of  Fowls,  L 

diffiniaht,  u.  U   A  Middle  English  variant  of  de- 

diffinitiont,  ».    A  former  variant,  of  deffmtUm. 

diffinitivet,  a.    A  former  variant  of  defimticc. 
The  tribunal  where  we  apeak  being  not  <ti^lni>ire  (which 
fa  notmall  advantajrel,  1  now  imimited  to  eaae  hia  memory 
:n vi.  If  with  an  abstract  of  what  I  had  aatd 

Sir  II.  Wotton,  rlellqola\  p  h37. 

dlffisslonf  (di-fiah'on),  «.  [<  L.  diffis*io(n.\ 
breaking  off  a  matter  till  tne  following  day, 
deferring  it,  lit.  a  cleaving  in  two,  <  diffindcre, 
pp.  diffifstw,  cleave  in  two:  see  diffind.]  The 
act  of  cleaving  asunder.    Itailcy,  1727. 

diffixedt  (di-fikif),  a.  [<  ML.  as  if  •rf.jR>iM,  < 
L.  data,  apart,  +_n'j-s»,  pp.  otjiacre.  fix  :  see  Jtr.] 
Loosened:  unfastenea.    Bailey,  1727. 

difflatet  ('l!-flat'),  r.  f.  [<  L.  diffiatux,  pp.  of  dif- 
flare,  blow  apart,  <  di*-,  a|turt,  away,  +  ^f«rc 
=  K.  fcfor1.]    To  blow  away ;  scatter.    E.  />. 

difflationt  (di-fla'shon),  n.  a  [<  L.  aa  if  -d.ffia. 
fio(n-),  <  diffiare:  see  diJITafr.]  A  blowing  in 
different  directions ;  a  scattering  by  a  puff  of 
wind.    Ilniley,  1727. 

diffluan  (dif  'fa-an),  ft.  [<  L.  diffiuert,  flow  away. 
<  di-,  din-,  apari,  +  fluete,  flow:  see/ttenf.]  A 
chemical  compound  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hent  on  alloxanie  acid.  It  is  not  crystalli/atble, 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  ami  possesses  no  acid 
properties.    Also  spelled  dittunn. 

diffluence  (dif '10-enR),  n.  [=  F.  diffiucnee  =  Pg. 
diffiuencia;  as  dtjfluen(t)  +  wv.]  If.  The  qual- 
ity of  flowing  awny  on  all  sides,  as  a  fluid ; 
fluidity:  opposed  to  conrinfencr.  AUodiffiuenrv. 

—  2.  fn  wo/.,  specifically,  Hie  peculinr  mtwle 
of  disinlegration  or  dissolution  of  infusorians; 
the  "inolcculnr  effusion "  of  Ihijanlin. 

diffluencyf (diflo^ti-»i».  n.  [<</^ff«c»(f)  +  -cy.} 

Sitmu  its  diffiuenir,  1. 
tec  it  water congeale 


detennliialtod  i/f  ita  d-Jturnry. 

Sir  T. 


r  the  frigidity  of  the  air: 
ni   lull  l 


Vulg.  Err.,  It  L 
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diffluent  (dif'16-ent),  a.  [=  F.  diffluent  =  Pg. 
diffluente,  <  L.  d'/^l««i<f-)ji.  ppr.  of  diffluere  (> 
Sp.  difluir),  flow  in  different  direction*,  <  din-, 
away,  apart,  +  flurre,  flow :  see  fluent.}  Tend- 
ing to  now  away  cn  all  side* ;  not  fixed :  read- 
ily dissolving. 
A  formless,  apjmrenll)  di fluent  and  structureless  mass. 

A.  Gray,  in  XeL  8cL  r>l  ltd.,  p.  It. 

Dlfflugia  (di-flo'ji-§),  n.  [NL.,  formed  (iin- 
prop.)  from  the  L.  base  di fluff-  (as  in  pp.  diffluz- 
u*)  of  diffluere,  flow  apart :  see  diffluent.]  A  ge- 
nus of  ordinary  amrebiform  rhizopods,  of  the 
order  Amtrboidea  and  family  Areellida,  having 
a  kind  of  test  or  shell  made  of  foreign  particles 
agglutinated  together,  as  grains  of  sand,  dia- 
toms, etc.:  so  called  from  the  flowing  out  or 
apart  of  the  pseudopods.   D.  urceotata  is  an 


_  (dif'orm),  a.    [<  P.  difforme,  OF.  def- 
fnrme  —  Sp.  Pg.  disforme  —  It.  difforme,  <  ML. 
"difformis,  var.  of  L.  deformis,  deformed :  see  de- 
form, a.]    1.  Irregular  in  form:  not  uniform; 
anomalous;  deformed. —  3.  Unlike;  dissimilar. 
The  luminal  refractions  of  diform  rays.  Xewton. 
difformed  (di-formd'),  <i.    Bam©  as  difform. 
difformity    li-for'ml-tl),  ».;  pi.  difformities 
(-Hz).    [<  F.  difformlU  =  Bp.  ditformidad  = 
Pg.  disformidatlc  =  It.  difformita,  <  ML.  dif- 
formita(t-)s,  var.  of  L.  (Je/on»tifa(i-)*,  deform- 
ity: see  difform  and  tteformitu.]  Difference  or 
diversity  in  form;  lack  of  uniformity. 

Jim  at  .  .  .  hearing  ami  arcing  are  not  Inequalities  or 
itifvrtattin  In  the  soul  of  man,  l>ut  cacti  of  Uiein  powers 
of til*  whole  soul.  CUirlu,  Ana.  to  -H|»1h  Letter. 

diffract  (di-frakt').  r.  t.  [=  F.  diffracier,<  L. 
diffraclu*,  pp.  of  diffringere.  break  in  pieces,  < 
din-,  asunder,  +  frangrre  =  E.  break:  Bee  frac- 
tion and  brtrtk.]  To  break  into  parts;  specifi- 
callv,  in  optics,  to  break  up,  as  a  beam  of  light, 
bv  deflecting  it  from  u  right  line;  deflect. 

diffract  (di-frakt ' ).  a.  [<  L.  diffractus,  pp. :  see 
the  verb.]  In  lichenolomf,  broken  into  distinct 
areoles  separated  by  chinks. 

diffracted  (di-frak  ted),  a.   [<  diffract  + 
Iu  oitow.,  bending  in  opposite  directions:  aa, 
elvtra  diffracted  at  tho  tips. 

diffraction  (di-frak'shon),  n.  [a  F.  diffraction 
as  Pg.  diffraccao  =  It.  diffniriouc,  <  L.  as  if  'dif- 
fraction-), <  diffringere, pp.  diffractut,  break  In 
pieces:  see  diffract,  if.}  1.  In  optic*,  the  spread- 
ing of  light  or  deflection  of  its  rays,  accompa- 
nied by  phenomena  of  interference :  occasioned 
by  the  neighborhood  of  an  opaque  body  to  the 
course  of  the  light,  us  when  it  passes  by  tho  edgo 
of  an  opaque  body  or  through  a  small  aperture, 
the  luminous  ravs  appearing  to  bo  bent  or  de- 
flected from  their  straight  course  and  mut  ually 
interfering  with  on©  another.  See  interference. 


,  tf  a  beam 
r  illt  and 
of  alternately  II 
diminish  In  int 
central  Una;  tf 


irmnromatlc  light  i«  passed  through  a 
ved  on  a screen  in  a  dark  room,  a  writs 
nd  dark  band*  or  triages  In  wen.  which 
r  and  distinctness  on  cither  ahl«  of  tho 
?  light  U  employed,  a  series  of  colored 


spectra  of  different  orders  U  obtained.  Similar  pfa 
eua  of  diffraction  are  obtained  from  diffraction  gratings, 
which  consist  of  a  band  of  equidistant  parallel  llnea  (from 
10.UUO  to  DU.OUO  or  more  to  Uw  Inch),  rutwt  ou  a  surface  of 
glass  or  of  polished  metal ;  the  spectra  obtained  by  this 
mean*  iuv  called  intfrfrrtnet  or  dtfrtviion  tvectra.  Tliey 
dltf  er  from  prismatic  spectra,  since  In  Uicm  like  colon  are 
unllormly  distributed  in  their  true  orxler  and  etteut  ac- 
cording  to  their  difference  In  wave  length  :  wlUle  In  lli« 
tatter  the  lew  refrangible  (rod)  rays  arc  crowded  together, 
and  the  more  refrangible  (blue,  violet)  arc  dUpcvsoiL  Dif- 
fraction m*aUnz»  are  now  much  used,  especially  In  study- 
ing the  solar  spectrum.  The  best  gxstlnir*  am  ruled  on 
speculum  metal  *  1th  a  concare  surface  (often  called  /foip- 
taivl  irnxiimff*.  after  l*n»fcaeor  Uenry  A.  Kowland  of  Haiti- 
BiureX  und  iclve  an  irnajte  uf  the  spectrum  directly,  witliout 
Uie  luterventUiu  of  a  leas. 

The  street  lamps  at  night,  looked  at  Ihroujth  the  meshes 
of  a  handlterctuef,  show  difrnctitm  phenoukiMiM. 

TymtaU,  lisht  ami  Meet,  p.  Ce>. 
ITils  itifrarlum  aratlnir  Is  merely  a  system  of  close,  eoui- 
dlsunt,  parallel  llitc*  ruled  upon  a  plateof  irlass  or  polished 
metal.  C.  A.  rutin?,  The  Sun.  p.  7X 

Hence  —  8.  In  acoustic*,  the  analogous  modifi- 
cation produced  upon  sound-waves  when  pass- 
ing by  the  edge  of  a  large  body,  as  a  building. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two  ctaates  of  plirnoui- 
ena  la  due  to  Die  relatively  eun 
of  sound,  as  compared  with  tin 
Circles.    See  circft. 

dlffractlve  (dl-frak'tiv).  a.  [=  F.  diffractif; 
as  diffract  +  -ire.]    Pertaining  to  diffraction  ; 
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diffractively  (di-frak'tiv-li),  ndr.  By  or  with 
diffraction ;  in  a  diflractive  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  a  marked  distinction  Is  to  bt>  drawn 
between  those  objective*  of  low  or  moderate  power  which 
are  to  be  worked  dtoptrlcally  and  those  of  high  power 
which  arc  to  be  worked  difractivtu. 

W,  It-  Carpenter,  Encyc.  Drit.,  XVI.  aw. 

diffranchiset,  diffranchisementf  (di-fran'chiz 
or  -chiic,  di-fran  'chiz-metit  or  -chiz-ment). 
Same  as  ift^frumraisc,  duftroHchinement. 
oUffranKlbility  (di-fratHji-bil'i-U),  ».  [< 
frangible:  seo-Wtfjr.]  The  quality  of ' 
frangible  ;  the  degree  of  diffraction. 
The  refmngiblllty  of  a  ray  and  Its  ditrawnbUitu,  if  we 


diffusion!  6  \j&T 

i  in  Inditldnals- which  oftcneat 
I  rarletlea,  or,  as  I  consider  tbi 


t  produce  well- 
Incipient  species, 
of  Species,  p.  fljl. 


may  coin  the  word,  both  depend  upon  the  number  of  pul- 
tons per  second  with  which  it  reaches  the  diffracting 


satl 

off  refracting  surfi 


.1.  )*onn^,  Tho  Sun,  p.  as. 
[<  It.  'diffran- 
break  (see  dif- 
fract), +  -ible.]   Capable' of  being  diffracted, 
as  light  passing  through  a  narrow  alit,  or  re- 
flected from  a  diffraction  grating.    See  diffrac- 


diffrangible  (di-fran'ji-bl),  a 
gcre,  assumed  for  diJTrii 


fi'on,  1. 

dlffugient  (di-fu'ji-ent),  a. 


[<  L.  diffugicn{t-)*, 

UB, 


citent  > 


Bellere  1 
false  i 


it  |ili.  ii- .i 
ions  length  <if  the  wave* 
>  of  liKM.-DUrra.cUon 


ppr.  of  dtffugere,  nee  in  different  directions 

Dispersing  ;PnVcing ;  vanishhig.  flU^.J 

To  morrow  the  di/wrient  snows  will  glee  place  to  spring. 

nacktrag,  Round  about  the  Christmas  Tree. 

diffusate  (di-M'sat),  n.  [<  diffuse  +  -afd.] 
The  solution  of  crystalline  or  diffusible  suli- 
stances  resulting  from  dialysis. 

diffuse  (di-fux'J.  r.:  pret.  aiid  pp.  diffused,  ppr. 
diffuning.  1=  F.  diffuser,  <  L.  diffusa*,  pp.  of 
diffundere,  pour  in  different  directions,  spread 
by  pouring,  pour  out,  <  dis-,  away,  +  fundere. 
pour:  see  fuse.]  1*  trans.  1.  To  pour  out  and 
spread,  as  n  fluid;  cause  to  flow  and  spread. 

Our  bounty,  like  a  drop  of  water,  disappears  when  d(A 
/tued  too  widely.        (hhUmilh,  (hwd  natured  Man,  III. 

3.  To  spread  abroad ;  scatter ;  send  out  or  ex- 
tend In  all  directions. 

The  mind,  when  It  is  withdrawn  and  collected  Into  It- 
self, and  not  di/iurd  Into  the  organs  of  the  body,  hath 
t  and  latitude  of  prenotton. 

Boom,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  204. 
her  [Vanllyl  not.  her  glass  difu*» 
turn  portraiture*.        Quarter,  l.mbtema,  IL  6. 

All  srouml 
A  general  High  difut'd  a  mournful  Sonnd. 

Crnvrmt,  Uiad. 

1  see  thee  sitting  erown'd  with  good, 
A  central  warmth  djtfvjt»<r  lilias. 

Ttnnuaon,  Iu  Memoriam,  lnxiv, 
■  Byn.  X  To  scatter,  dlaaemlnate,  circulate,  disperse,  die- 

IX.  i»fra».i.  To  spread,  aa  a  fluid,  by  the  wan- 
dering of  its  molecules  in  amongst  those  of  a 
contiguous  fluid.  Tims,  If  a  layerof  salt  water  tie  placed 
beneath  fresh  water,  the  sslt  water  will  gradually  pene- 
trate into  the  fresh  water,  against  the  action  of  gravity, 
diffuse  (di-fus' ),  a.  K  ME.  'diffuse  (in  adv.  dif- 
fustli)  =  OF.  diffu-i,  F.  diff  us  —  Sp.  difuso  ra  Pg. 
It.  diffuso,  <  L.  diffusus,  pp. :  see  diffuse,  c] 

1.  Widely  spreotl  or  diffused;  extended;  dis- 
persed; scattered. 

A  difusf  and  various  knowledge  of  divine  and  human 
thing*.  Jfdfou,  To  the  Parliament  of  Euglaud. 

specifically  —  (o)  In  palM..  *|Hreadlug  widely  and  having 
no  distinctively  defined  limit*  :  as.  a  disuse  Inflatuinatlon 
or  suppuration ;  opposed  to  ctreumjeriVd.  (e)  In  6of., 
spreaduig  widely  and  loosely,  (e)  In  eiitorW.,  applied  to 
a  form  of  non-deciduate  placenta  in  which  the  fetal  villi 
form  a  broad  belt,  (if)  In  mof. ,  sparse  ;  few  sol  scattered, 
as  markings ;  especially.  In  en/etn..  Mild  of  punctures,  etc., 
when  they  are  less  thickly  set  than  on  a  neighboring  part 
from  which  they  appear  to  be  wattered  off. 

2.  Prolix;  using  many  words;  verbose;  ram- 
bling: said  of  speakers  and  writers  or  their 
style. 

Tie  reasoning  of  them  la  sophistical  and  lncxmclusire  | 
the  style  di/wm  and  verbose.  J.  H  «rfo»,  Lata;  ou  l'ope. 

He  was  a  man  of  English  make,  taciturn,  of  few  words, 
no  difun  American  talker.    W.  1'tiiUipt,  .speeches,  p.  1UD. 

3f.  HanJ  to  understand;  perplexing;  requir- 
ing extended  effort. 

The  toun-elerk  of  the  seld  cite  for  the  tyme  lielnge  shsll 
yeve  no  jugenient  in  lite  Belli  ies  name  of  the  same  cite  for 
the  tyme  oeynge,  iu  or  vppon  eny  dijtu*  mutter  liifoni 
them.  **out  Uie  adulae  of  the  Keeunlor  of  lite  same  cite  for 
the  tyme  beynge.         fu^ith  WUtt  (C  C  T.  8.),  p.  sue. 
Johnn  Lydgata 
Wrrteth  after  an  hyer  rate ; 
It  is  dft/fume  to  fynde 
Tile  sentence  of  his  mynd. 

SMfsM,  If  i)  Hyp  Sparowe,  I  SMI. 

Diffuse  ganglion.  See  «wiwficm.  -8jm.  2.  Loose,  rani- 
Ming,  wordy, Jong- winded,  dfluted,  spun  out. 

diffused  (dl-fuwl').  •>.  a,  [Pji.  of  diffuse,  r.]  1. 
Spread;  di»iH>r»ed. 

it  is  Uie  most  flourishing,  or,  as  they  may  lie  called,  the 
dominant  species  -  those  which  range  w  idely,  are  the 
moat  difiuud  In  their  own  country,  and  are  the  most  ma- 


The  gray  hidden  moon's  diffused  soft  light  .  .  . 
His  sea  girt  Maiwt  prtson  did  but  show. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  403. 

Sf.  Spread  out ;  extended ;  stretched, 

See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffused. 
With  languish  d  head  uupruppd. 

Jfiffon.  S.  A.,  L  118. 

3f.  Confused;  irregular;  wild;  negligent. 
Let  thesn  from  forth  a  aaw-plt  rush  at  once, 
With  some  difuwd  song.    Skak.,  M.  W.  of  Wn  Ir.  4. 
But  lwe|  grow,  like  savages,  .  .  . 
To  swoartiig,  and  stern  looks,  di/us'd  attire, 
And  everything  that  seems  unnaturaL 

Shak..  Hen.  V.,  1. 1 

The  strangest  pageant,  fashioned  like  a  court, 

(As  least  Tdreamt  I  saw  It)  so  difuvd. 

So  painted,  pied,  and  full  of  rainbow  strains, 

Aa  never  yet,  either  by  time  or  place. 

Was  made  the  food  to  my  distasted  sense. 

Jtmson,  Cynthia's  Revets.  111.  Z> 

4.  In  .:<><•!.,  ill-defined ;  without  definite  edges : 
applied  to  colored  marks  when  they  appear  to 
merge  gradually  into  the  ground-color  at  their 
edges,  and  especially  to  marks  on  the  wings  of 
butterflies  ana  moths  when  the  scales  f 
them  become  scattered  at  the  edges. 

diffusedly  (di-fu'xed-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  diffused 
manner ;  with  wide  dispersion. —  2t.  Confused- 
ly ;  irregularly ;  negligently  (as  to  dress). 

Go  not  so  difu*iH e ; 
There  are  great  ladles  pnr|">ac  sir,  to  visit  yon. 

yirUkrt  (and  oisofAerT),  .Nice  Valour,  ill. 

So  dtfuttdlU  written  that  letter*  stood  for  whole  word*. 

//ofiiuAed,  DeacTtp.  of  Ireland,  till. 

3.  In  zoot.,  in  a  spreading  manner ;  so  as  to 
fade  into  the  sun-oundW  parts:  as,  a  mark 
ihjrusedlv  paler  on  one  side, 
dlffusodnoss  (ili-fu'ied-nes),  n.   The  state  of 
iK'Ing  widely  spread. 

Mr.  Warburton*  test,  as  well  aa  all  others,  read  "She 
eel  to  the  north  star:  'and  ItlsuVd./osediseas, 

of  her  Infection,  which  is  lu  re  described. 

T.  Edwards,  Canons  of  Criticism,  kill. 

.  (di-fus'li).  adv.  l<ltE.diffuseli;<dif- 
jusv  +  -/y3.]    1.  Widely ;  extensively. 

picas *d  that  her  magic  fame  di/ioviy  flies. 
Thus  with  a  horrid  smile  the  hag  replies. 

,  Hum.  Lucan,  vi. 

5.  Copiously;  amply;  fully;  prolixly. 
Luk 


tcllith  mure  di/usefi  how  man  stleth  {**• 
»  to  Ood.  from  Adam  to  the  Trinlte  (Luke  ill. 
-*8>  If»eU/,  Select  Work*  («L  AreoWX  I.  Ml. 

A  senUmcnt  which,  ezpresaad  dijtutttu,  "111  barely  tw 
adinitteil  to  be  Just ;  expressed  concisely,  will  lie  adnilr<«l 
as  Hib-tted.  Blair,  Lectures,  ivilt. 

3.  In  entom.,  thinly  and  irregularly:  as,  a  sur- 
face diffusely  punctured. 

(di-fus'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
:  specifically,  in  speaking  or  writ- 


ing diffuse: 

ing,  want  of  concentration  or  conciseness ; 
lixity. 


pro- 


l  bn^dl/u«enej«  of  Ilhle  llooks^ha.  l*en  a  > 
Ject  of  criticism  since  Ulue^luJ^n.    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

diffuser  (di-fu'zer).  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
diffuses ;  specifically,  in  physics,  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  number  of  thin  metal  plates, 
designed  to  conduct  away  tho  heat  of  a  thermo- 
electric battery  by  exposing  a  large  surface  to 
the  air.    Also  spelled  diffusor. 

It  I*  his  mastery  of  ridicule  which  renders  Nydney  Smith 
"  as  a  difutr  of  Idea*,  for  In  order  to  diffuse 


it  I*  necessary  to  bo  able  to  address  fool*. 

lady  Holland,  in  Sydney  smith.  II. 

diffusibilitT  (di-fu-zi-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  diffusible: 
see  -oiWfy.J  The  tendency  of  a  fluid  to  pene- 
trate a  contiguous  fluid  by'the  wandering  of  its 
molecules. 

Water  la  probably  a  liquid  of  a  high  degree  of  iifu*i- 
Mittf:  at  leaat  It  appears  to  diffuse  four  times  more  rapidly 
than  alcohol,  and  four  or  sli  times  more  rapidly  than  the 
less  diffusive  salt*.   J.  Gratiam,  ThiL  Trans.,  ISM,  p.  17s. 

diffusible  (di-fu'zi-bl),  a.  [=  F.  diffusible;  usdif- 
fusc  +  -iblc]  Capable  of  diffusing,  as  a  fluid; 
diffusive — Diffusible  stimulants,  .see  nimutvnt, 

diffusibleness  (tli-fu'zi-bl-nt's),  n.  Diffusibility. 

diffoailet  (di-fu'sil),  a.  [<  L.  diffusili*.  diffu. 
sive,  <  diffusus,  pp.  of  diffundere,  diffuse:  see 
diffuse,  r.]    Spreading.    Hailcy,  1727. 

diffusimeter  (dif-u-sim'e-ter),  n.    Same  as  dif- 


neter  (di-ffi-si-om'e-ter),  «.  [Irreg.  < 
L.  rfi_f/ii*io(ri-),  diffusion,  +  wiffmni,  a  measure.] 
An  apparatus  devised  by  Graham  for  aserr- 
the  rat©  of  diffusion  between  gases. 
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diffnsiometer 


rate  of  <ui- 
th* 


cm  through  the  I 


h  the  porous  plug. 

I  (di-fu'zhon),  w.  [=  F.  diffusion  =  Pr. 
diffiuio  -  Hp.  difuium  =  Pg.  di/Tiuhio  =  It.  dif- 
fusion,, <  L.  tft/uin^H.),  <  Hiffundere,  pp.  rfjtfVi- 
*«*■,  diffuse :  see  di/f«w,  r.J  The  Ml  of  ditfti* 
I  oflieing  dlffu 


ist<I. 


(«)  The  grud 


ing,  or  the  state 

ual  and  spontaneous  molecular  mixing  of  two  fluids  which 
are  placed  to  contact  one  with  the  other.  It  takes  place 
without  the  application  of  externa]  force  and  even  when 
opposed  by  the  action  of  gravis*-.  It  la  explained  by  the 
uio<li*i  in nt  mutual  attraction  of  the  molecule*  of  the  two 
fluid*,  Mltuakiu  la  una*  rapid  and  marked  between  gaaee, 
but  I*  also  ui  Important  phenomenon  of  liquid*.  See  diffu- 
sion of  gu—4  sod  diffimon  nf  liifuul s,  below. 

The  process  of  diffusion  Is  one  which  I*  continually 
performing  an  imiiortaut  part  In  the  atmosphere  around 
u*.  ,Jlj*n,,J2'j£l  ""^'.J"'*  tot  *"e  proceaa  of  diffusion, 
would     I  In  it*  m^°^lJ^avm  ^  a>(!BL(  l  m  | 

(©)  A  scattering,  dlaperaton,  or  dissemination,  a*  of  dust 
or  seed,  or  of  aniniau  or  plant*. 

The  procca*  of  diffusion  would  often  be  very  slow,  de- 
pending on  rllmaut  and  geographical  changr*.  on  strange 
accident*,  ami  on  the  gradual  ucclliiialtxatlon  of  new  sjie- 
ciea  to  the  various  climate*  through  which  they  might 
have  to  pa**.  /Jararia,  i  >rtgln  of  specie*,  p.  306. 

(e)  Propagation  or  spread,  a*  of  knowledge  or  doctrine. 

I  of  culture  la  the  difnHon  of  know- 
£Wr«un,  Civilisation,  p.  21. 

To  our  ruediarol  forefathers  the  groat  diffusion  of  the 
art*  of  mailing-  and  writing  which  followed  oil  tho  Inven- 
tion of  printing  wa*  a  boon  beyond  all  word*. 

M.  A.  Frrsman,  Anurr.  Lcct*.,  p.  MS. 
(dl)  Diffusehe.*;  prolixity. 

To  n' Tt-iu*'; 

Ihfuritjun  of  ipecbe.     Chaucer,  Troiliu,  IU,  296. 

IHlTUBlon  app&ratuB,  an  upi«ratiL»  sometimes  pJoycii 
for  extracting  the  augur  from  cane  or  kteet-root  by  dliuolv- 
ityf  it  oat  with  *aUt.  Diffusion  circle*,  luminous  cir- 
cles, ss  those  thrown  upon  *  screen  by  ■  lens  when  the 
object  is  either  too  near  or  too  far  to  be 
-Diffusion  of  electricity  und  mm&n\ 
lion  aiialORuus  to  the  conttucUoii  ot  heat 

This  difuiien  and  decay  of  the  InducUrm  enrrefit  Is  * 
phenomenon  nrecUely  anaJofioiu  to  the  riltfuiion  of  heat 
from  a  part  of  the  medium  initially  hotter  or  colder  than 


,f  time 

p.iSI. 
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I  isem  In  *tar  and  flower 

To  feel  thee  mme  rfi.aWu*  power. 

I'mnttMun,  In  Memoriam,  em. 

diffusively  (di-fu'siv-li),  adv.  Widely ;  exten- 
sively ;  in  every  direction. 

diffOBivenesa  idi-fn'siv-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  diffusive :  as,  the  diffusive- 
ne-*«  of  odors.—  2.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
lug  diffuse,  as  nn  author  or  hi*  style ;  verbose- 
neag;  copiousness  of  words  or  expression. 

i if  a  licntitlful  and  magnificent  diffusiveness  Cicero  1*, 
beyond  doubt,  the  moat  Ulustrluus  example. 

Blair,  Hhetorlc,  xvlU. 

diffasi  vity  (dif-u-Hiv'i-ti), b.  [<  diffusive  +  -ity.] 
The  power  or  rate  of 'diffusion.  [Bare.] 

The  tWrfti,  of  one  anbatanoe  In  another  la  the 
ber  of  unit*  of  the  sutartanre  which  pas.  tn  unit  of 
through  unit  of  surface.  TttU,  ITopertic*  of  r 

diffusor  (di-fu'r.pr),  «.  See  diffuser. 
dig  (dig),  v.:  pret.  and  pp.  dug  or  digged,  ppr. 
digging.  [<  ME.  diggen,  dyggen  (ouco  deggen, 
for  a  rime)  (pret,  duwtiit,  digged,  pp.  digged), 
prob.  altered  (through  Dau.  influeneof)  from 
earlier  dthen,  usually  dil.ru  or  assibilated  di- 
ehen,  dig,  <  AS.  dieian,  make  a  ditch  (a  Dan. 
dige,  raise  a  dike,  —  Sw.  dika.  ditch,  dig  ditches), 
<  die,  a  ditch,  etc. :  see  dike,  diteh,  v.  and  ». 
The  pret.  dug,  for  earlier  digged,  like  stuck  for 
flicked,  is  modern.]  L  <»frtin*.  1.  To  make  a 
ditch  or  other  excavation ;  turn  up  or  throw  out 
earth  or  other  material,  as  in 
or  channel  or  in  tilling: 
to  dig  to  the  bottom  of  something. 

The!  went*  to  the  treauur,  a*  Merlin  hem  taught.  In  the 
forest*,  and  let*  dioye  In  the  erthe  and  fonde  the  treaour 
that  ncuer  it  [before]  waa  aej  u,  and  toke  it  oute  of  the 
erthe.  JfrWii*  (K.  K.  T.  8.),  IL  37IX 

I  c»nn..t  di-j;  to  beg  I  am  aahamed.  Luke  xv i.  X 

•rhe.-rlptureaay,  Adamd^;  Co^h^Uhotjt 

time  to  study; 

ce  be*poke 


,  as  in  making  a  din -It 
as,  to  dig  in  the  field ; 


diKalUc(di-gal'ik),a.  [<  di-8  +  gallic*.]  Used 
only  in  the  following  phrase.—  Dlgallic  acid.  Su» 

a*  tannic  ncuf  (which  aee.  under  (aN»ic), 
digamist  (dig'a-mist),  «.    [<  digamy  +  -ixf.1 
<  me  who  has  been  married  twice ;  a  widower  or 
widow  who  marries  a  second  time.   See  liu/u- 
mist.  [Rare.] 

DigamiiU,  according  tn  Ortgrn,  are  saved  In  the  name  >.( 
(*hri*t>  Iwt  are  by  no  meana  crowned  by  him. 

Leeiy,  F.urop.  Moral*.  II.  }4A 

digamma  (di-gam'll), «.  f<  L.  digamma,  al*n  <<•  • 
gammon,  digammos,  ^  Or.  oVyapjui,  also  6t)cjipvv, 
cuyafi/Aoe,  thedigamma,  a  name  first  found  in  the 
grammarians  of  tho  first  ceutury  (so  called  !»•■ 
cause  its  form,  F,  resembles  two  gammas.  1\  set 
one  above  the  other);  <  two-,  twice.  + 
fia,  gamma.]  A  letter  corresponding  in  deriva- 
tion and  alphabetic  place  to  the  Latin  and  mod- 
ern European  F,  once  belonging  to  the  Greek 
alphabet,  and  retained  longest  among  the  .El- 
lians.  It  wa*  a  conaonanl,  and  appear*  to  have  I  uul  the 
force  of  tho  Kngllah  w.  It  went  out  of  u*e  »ith  the  <ttt- 
ujnn  arance  of  the  sound  signified  by  it  from  Orreli  pro- 
nunciation, hut  U  reatorable  on  metrical  and  other  *sV- 
doncss  in  many  ancient  Uroek  vsord*,  eapectally  tn  Homer 

digammated  (di-gam'a-ted),  o.    [<  digamma 

+  -<i(c2  +  -offi.]  1.  Formed  or  spelled  with  a 
digamma;  using  a  digamma. 

It  1*  more  than  forty  year*  tlnce  Richard  Payne  Knight 
published  lu  l&Olila  fntnoiwrfi>swii,*i/<kt  Iliad  — or  rather 
Vllrlad  — of  Homer.  J.  Uadlry,  Eau>s.  j.  ie.. 


To  the  <fi.7umm 
llque  case*  there  < 
Jovi. 


Ider  form  of  Use  Greek  ofc- 
i  aUo  the  Latin  Jotrtn,  Joeia, 
r.  ui.  MythoL  (trana.),  L  1JX 


I  part 
the  rat. 


iSsXSrifSmn  WJ7-2S,  p.  sos.    T*™**0  aft4,r 
....  I  tear*.  I 


2.  Formed  as  if  with  a  digamma :  as,  the  digam- 
mated cross,  a  phallic  symbol, 
digamoufl  (dig'a-mua),  a.  [<  LL.  digamus,  <  Gr. 
iTfafioc,  married  a  second  time,  <  <V-.  two-,  + 
yauor,  marriage.]  1 .  Relating  to  digamy,  or  a 
second  marriage. — 2.  In  boU,  same  as  androgy- 
nous. [Kare.] 
digamy  (dig'a-mi).  »•  [<  Or.  as  if  #<fcyarwa,  < 
Ayortor:  see  diflamou*.]     Second  marriage; 


of  the 


Diffusion  of  force,  the  phenomena  of  vlsctislty  In  mor- 
lag  fluid*.— DlBUllon  Of  gases,  the  diffusion  through 
each  other  which  take*  place  when  two  bodies  of  git*  are 
placed  In  contact,  a*  when  *  bell-Jar  of  hydrogen  la  placed 
base  to  base  over  one  containing  oxygen.  After  a  certain 
time  a  homogeneous  mixture  at  obtained,  even  if  the  heavier 
ga*  1*  placed  below.  When  separated  by  a  porous  dla 
phragin  the  rcUtlre  rate  of  diff  uatoo  can  be  tneaaured  (see 
diifuo'emeter)*  It  1*  found  to  be  the  more  rapid  with  the 
lighter  ga*.  —  Diffusion  of  heat,  (a)  A  jphrsae  emniiiyed 
to  expreaa  the  mode*  by  wliich  the  es|ujlflyrium  of  neat  is 
effected,  via.,  by  conduction,  radiation,  and  convection.  The 
term  la  also  used,  like  diffusion  v/  tif/ht  tsee  fipAfl  to  de- 
scribe the  Irregular  reflection  or  scattering  of  the  Incident 
heat  (*nd  light)  from  the  surface  uf  a  body  not  perfectly 
smooth  <fc)l'ooducUoo  of  heat.—  DlfftulOD  Of  liquids, 
the  diffusion  through  each  other  which  occur*  when  two 
liquids  that  are  capable  of  mixing,  such  a*  *lcohol  and  wa- 
ter, are  placed  iu  contact,  even  In  spite  of  the  action  of  grav- 
ity. It  Is  closely  rvlntod  to  the  phenomena  of  exi*n>osl* 
and  enikwnKicta  (which  see),  whlcti  take  place  when  the  li- 
quids are  m-pnratod  by  a  porous  diaphragm.  8eeal»orJt>i/y- 
sis.—  Diffusion  of  taxes,  the  theory  that  Uie  community 
a*  a  whole  roust  bear  the  burden  of  *ny  tax.  no  infttter 
unrm  what  commodity  or  person*  it  it  originally  levied. 
This  theory  rest*  on  the  assumption  of  perfect  competition. 
—  Diffusion  tube,  an  luatrumeut  for  detenuliilng  the  rate 
ot  dlltaslon  for  different  g**e*.  =  8yn.  Sprvad,  clrculatioD, 
einnrnloii,  dlsannitnatlon,  distribution. 

difluSion-OSmOSO  (di-fu'zhon-oz'mos),  n.  Os- 
mose duo  to  tho  diffusibility  of  the  liquids,  and 
not  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  membrane. 

diffusion-volume  (di-fu'zhon-vol'um),  «,  The 
volume  of  a  fluid  which  diffuses  into  a  second 
In  the  same  time  that  a  given  volume  of  the 
second  diffuses  into  the  first. 

diffusive  (dl.fu'siv),  a.  [=  F.  diffusif  =  Sp. 
(Ufusivo  =  Pg.  It.  diffusiro.  <  L.  as  if  "diffusirus. 
<  diffurus,  pp.  of  diffmidrrc.  diffuse :  see  dif- 
fused] 1.  Having  the  qualitv  of  diffusing  or 
spreading  by  flowing,  as  fluids,  or  of  dispers- 
ing, as  minute  particles:  as,  water,  air,  light, 
dust,  smoke,  and  odors  are  diffusire  substances. 


To  dig  out,  to  decamp  or  abscond  suddenly :  aa,  the  d 
faulter  Mole  a  horse,  and  fi.-i  out.   (slang,  U.  S.J 

IL  frosw.  1.  To  excavate:  make  a  passage 
through  or  into,  or  remove,  by  loosening  and 
taking  away  material:  usually  followed  by  an 
adverb:  as,  to  dig  up  the  ground;  to  dig  out  u 
choked  tunnel. 

Who  dig,  him  I 


[Kan 

Digamy,  or  second  marriage,  la  described  by  Athansfiv 
ra*  a*  "a  decent  adultery."  Leekp,  Lurop.  kforala,  II.  s*s. 

digastric  (<U-gas'trik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  digas- 
trique  =  Pg.  It,  digastrico,  <  NL.  digastrieus,  < 
Gr.  oV,  two-,  +  ><«mw),  belly.]  I.  a.  In  oaaf.: 
Jo)  Having  two  fleshy  bellies  with  an  interven- 
ing tendinous  part,  as  a  muscle:  as,  the 


AU  liquid  bodle*  are  di/»«w. 

T.  Burisrf,  Theoty  of  the  Earth. 

MPMM  Cold  di««  the  whole  F.Mth  Inv^le. 
Like  a  Disease,  through  all  its  Veins  tls  spread. 

r.  iwreir,  Irnit.  of  Horace,  1,  Ix 

2.  Extending  in  all  directions;  widely  reach- 
ing: extensive:  as,  diffusiee  charity  or  benev- 
olence. 

No  fear  that  the  religious  opinions  he  holds  sacred,  .  .  . 
or  the  politics  he  cultivates,  .  .  .  m  UI  keep  back  nny  from 
his  share  of  the  rf./«ir*  good. 

A.  CAoafr,  Addresses,  p.  -JCB. 

He  IHartley  Coleridge)  thinks  Intellect  u  now  of  a  Bgore 
sfi/ionre  ctuu-arter  Uian  some  tlft)  years  since,  for  pnigreo- 
■M  It  can  not  be.  Car^.w  faz,  Journal,  p.  a. 


,L«. 

fl.  To  form  by  excavation ;  make  by  digging: 
as,  to  dig  a  tunnel,  a  well,  a  mine,  etc. ;  to  dig 
one's  way  out. 

Whoso  diggelk  s  pit  shall  fall  therein.     Pro  v.  xxvl.  !7. 

I  tielieve  more  Men  do  dig  their  Grates  with  their  Teeth 
than  with  the  Tankard.  Umntt,  Letter*,  11.  S. 

3.  To  break  up  and  turn  over  piecemeal,  as  a 
portion  of  ground :  as,  to  <f«ff  a  garden  with  a 
spade ;  a  hog  digs  tho  ground  with  his  snout. 
Dikeret  *nd  delueres  diViyed  (var.  Joint™  (Al  viL  100) 

vp  til.-  ha  Ike*.  Viert  Ptvuynan  (B),  rL  I0JA 

4.  To  excavate  a  passage  or  tunnel  for:  make 
a  way  of  escape  for  by  digging :  as,  he  dsjf 
himself  out  of  prison. 

task  you,  th'  »Uiver»ary  ...  I*  rfiWi  himself  foor 
yard*  under  the  countermine*.        1M,  Hen.  V.,  ML  2. 

6.  To  obtain  or  remove  by  excavation;  figura- 
tively, to  find  or  discover  by  effort  or  search ; 
get  by  close  attention  or  investigation:  often 
followed  by  up  or  out :  as,  to  dig  potatoes;  to 
'/;;/  or  dig  out  ore;  to  dig  up  old  records ;  to  dig 
out  a  lesson. 

There  let  Jullanus  .».  postal*  »Vi:y  a  him  [John  the  bap- 
tist! uji,  and  let  hrennen  [burn!  nls  Hones. 

ifanitVriU*.  Travel*,  p.  107. 
As  aplwareth  by  the  Coynes  of  the  Tsiiana  and  M,l, nil- 
am,  which  are  digged  out  and  found  daily. 

I'urcka*.  iilgrimage,  p.  *n, 

6.  To  cause  to  penetrate ;  thrust  or  force  in : 
followed  by  :  as,  he  dug  his  spurs  into  his 
horse's  flanks ;  he  duii  his  heel  into  tho  ground. 

To  dig  down,  to  undermine  and  cause  to  fall  by  dig- 
ging. 

lu  Ui<  Ir  self  will  they  ifi>iert  ifercn  a  walL  Gen.  XBX,  ft. 
To  dlf  in,  tn  cover  or  Irienrpnratv  by  digging  :  **.  to  di'i 
in  manure  —  To  dig  over,  to  examine  or  sean-h  by  dig- 
ging: as,  be  ifn,,  ur<r  the  s|».t  very  carefully,  but  found 
nothing. 

dig  (dig),  n.  [<  dig,  e.]  1.  A  thrust :  a  punch  ; 
a  pokp:  as,  a  dig  iu  the  ribs:  often  used  figur- 
atively of  sarcasm  and  criticism. —  2.  A  dili- 
gent or  plodding  student.     [Students'  slang. 


byoid,  the  biventer  cervicis,  etc.,  are  digastric 
muscles.  (6)  Pertaining  to  the  digastric  Di- 
gastric fossa,  (a)  A  shallow  depression  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  Inferior  border  of  the  lower  j*w,  on  either 
side  of  the  symphysis,  (b)  The  dhraatrlc  groove.  ~  Digas- 
tric groove,  the  depression  on  the  Inner  side  of  the  ma 
totd  process  of  th*  temporal  bone.— Digastric  lobe  Of 
the  cerebelli — 

Si 


S.] 

The  many  honest  di^  »ho  had  In  this  room  consumed 
it  oil.  OMtaian,  p.  ML 


nerve,  supplying  the  posterior  belly  of  the  dm 
muwle. 

II.  n,  A  m  uw  te  of  the  lower  jaw :  so  called  be- 
cause in  man  it  has  two  bellies.  In  iu  grnrrai- 
Ixed  condition  It  Is  a  principal  depressor  of  the  lower  j»w 
opening  the  mouth  and  antagonizing  the  temporal  and 
masseteric  muscle*.  It  arise*  from  the  bark  part  of  the 
skull,  and  I*  Inserted  Into  the  mandible.  In  man  and 
many  other  animal*  (though  not  In  mo*t)  It  become* 
digastric  or  double-bellied,  the  Intervening  tendon  In  rug 
bound  by  an  aponeurotic  loop  to  th*  hyoki  bone,  and  the 
muacle  that  becoming  an  elevator  of  the  hyold  aa  well  a* 
a  depreaaor  of  the  Jaw,  It  arises  from  the  dbraatric  groove 
of  the  mastoid,  and  Is  Inserted  Into  the  svmphv*ia  menu. 
With  Use  lower  border  of  the  jaw  It*  two  brlllea,  ahich 
meet  at  an  angle,  bound  the  surgical  triangle  of  the  neck 
known  a*  the  *ulMaaxl)lary  space, 
digastrieus  (dl-gas'tri-kus),  n. ;  pi.  digastrics 
(-si).  [NL. :  see  digastric]  In  anal.,  the  di- 
gastric muscle. 

digby  (dig'bi),  «. ;  pi.  digbies  (-biz).  A  smoked 
herring  exported  from  the  town  of  I>igby  in 
Nova  Scotia;  a  Digby  herring. 

Digenea1  (di-jen'e-ll),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  'digene- 
us,  <  Gr.  dtjrvjfc,  of  two  Kinds  or  sexes:  see 
digevous.]  A  genus  of  Asiatic  flvcatchers,  of 
the  family  Musrirapida;  related  to  Siltara.  fl. 
superciliaris  of  India  is  an  example.  Hodgson, 
1844. 

Digenea-  (di-jen'f-*), «. pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
'digeueus :  aee  Ihgenea1.]  A  division  of  trems- 
tode  worms  or  flukes,  containing  those  which 
leave  the  egg  as  free  ciliated  organisms:  op- 
posed to  Monogenea. 

digeneOUB  (dl-jen'e-us),  aK  [<  NL.  'digeneus: 
sec  lHgcnea*.]  Having  tho  characters  of  the 
Digenea:  pertaining  to  the  Digenea:  aa,  a  aV 
(jcucous  fluke. 

digenesis  (di-jen'e-sis),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  two-, 
+  )»wotc,  generation.]  In  biol.,  successive  per 
eration  by  two  different 
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and  asexual;  parthenogenesis  alternating  with 
ordinary  sexual  reproduction, 
digenetic  (dl-je>-net'ik),  a.    [<  digenesis,  after 
genetir,]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  di- 
genesis. 

digenoos  (dij'e-nus),  a.  [<  MI*,  digtnut,  of  t  wo 
kind*,  <  Qr.  thyevfr,  of  two  kinds  or  warn,  <  *-» 
t»<>.,  +  yrtnf,  kind,  sex :  see  genus.]  Bisexual ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  both  sexes;  done  l>y  the  two 
sexes;  syngonetie;  originating  from  opposite 
sexes. 

The  digewnu  or  actual  reproduction  depend*  upon  the 
production  of  two  kioiia  of  germinal  cells,  the  combined 
action  of  which  la  necrasnry  for  the  development  of  a  new 
organism.  Clans,  Zoology  Itnraa.),  p.  07. 

digerentf  (dij'e-rent),  a.  f  <  L,  digeren{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  digerere,  digest:  soe  digest,  r.J  Digesting. 
Bailey. 

digest  (di-jest'),  v.  [<  ME.  digest,  only  as  pp., 
<  L.  digestus,  pp.  of  digerere  (>  It.  digerire  — 
8p.  Pg.  digerir  —  F.  digerer),  carry  apart,  sepa- 
rate, divide,  distribute,  arrange,  set  in  order, 
digest,  dissolve,  <  di-  for  di*-,  apart.  +  gtrtrc, 
carry:  see  gest,  jest.  CI.  equiv.  disgesl.]  L 
tram.  It.  To  divide;  separate. 

Thb  part  of  Invention  ...  1  purpose  ...  to  pronoun,!, 
having  digested  it  Into  two  part*. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  117. 
Cornwall  ami  Albany. 
With  my  two  daughter*'  dowers,  di<<tt  the  third. 

Shot.,  Lear,  1. 1. 

3.  To  analyze  and  distribute  into  suitable 
classes,  or  under  proper  heads  or  titles,  usually 
with  condensation,  so  as  to  state  results  in  con- 
cise form;  arrange  in  convenient  order;  dis- 
pose methodically. 

Many  laws  .  .  .  were  read  over,  and  some  of  them 
scanned,  hut  finding  much  difficulty  In  diluting  and 
agreeing  them, .  .  .  another  committee  was  chosen. 

lfiit(ATi>j>,  Hist.  .New  England,  II.  317. 

A  series  of  an  emperor  s  coins  Is  his  life,  digested  Into 
Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  I. 

i  a  man  wanted  to  her  the  propenwt  person  to  di- 
gest the  memoir*  of  her  life,  Goldsmith,  Voltaire. 

Matthew  Paris  .  .  .  was  a  compiler  who  appropriated 
ami  dirrstrd  tile  work  of  a  whole  school  of  earlier  amial- 
bu.  &iU>t>s,  Medieval  and  Modern  UlaU,  p.  7'J. 

3f.  To  draw  up  in  order;  arrange. 

When  that  I  heard  where  Richmond  did  arrive, 
I  did  oNjrsrl  my  bauds  In  battell  ray. 

Jfir.  for  Jiagi.,  p.  7C3. 

4.  To  arrange  methodically  in  the  mind;  think 
out  with  due  arrangement  of  purls;  ponder; 
settle  in  one'*  mind:  as,  to  digest  a  plan  or 
scheme. 

Every  one  hath  not  dioestnf  when  It  Is  a  sin  to  take 
something  for  money  lent,  or  when  not.         G.  Herbert. 

Father  Christopher  took  upon  him,  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  to  manage  the  letters,  and  we  digested  the  plan 
of  them.  Irait,  Source  of  the  Nile,  L  Si. 

6.  To  prepare  for  assimilation,  as  food,  by  the 
physiological  process  of  digestion :  applied  also 
by  extension  to  tho  uction  of  certain  insectivo- 
rous plants. 

Mrs.  Treat  .  .  .  Informs  me  thus  several  leaves  caught 
successively  three  Insects  each,  but  most  of  them  were 
not  able  to  digest  the.  third  fly,  but  died  tu  the  attempt. 

Dart. rin.  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  all. 

Hence — 6.  To  assimilate  mentally;  obtain 
mental  nourishment  or  improvement  from  by 
thorough  comprehension:  as,  to  digest  a  book 
or  a  discourse. 

(irnnt  that  wc  may  in  inch  wis*  hear  them  [the  Scrip- 
read,  mark,  learn,  ami  Inwardly  di;x«<  them, 
r  .>/  C«muu>H  Prayer,  Collect  for  Second  .Sunday  In 

(Advent. 

Tho  pith  of  oracles 
■    i  th'  events 

i  Heart,  Iv.  S. 


S.  To 


"IS.  <a(roa».  1.  To  carry  on  the  physiological 


It  is  the  stomach  that  digeststk,  and  dlstribqtcth  to  all 
the  rest.  Boron,  Advancement  of  Learning,  U.  Lou. 

2.  To  undergo  digestion,  as  food. 

Hunger's  my  cook;  my  labour  brings  me  meat, 
VS  hlch  best  digests  wlteu  it  Is  sauc  J  with  sweat. 

Brvme,  To  his  friend.  Mr.  J.  B. 

3.  To  be  prepared  by  heat.— 4t.  To  suppurate; 
generate  pus,  as  an  ulcer  or  a  wound.— 5.  To 
dissolve  aud  bo  prepared  for  manure,  us  sul>- 
stanees  in  compost, 

digest  (dl'iest),  n.  [<  ME.  digest  =  F.  rfiorWc 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  digetto,  <  LL.  digestion,  usually  in 
pi.  digesta,  a  collodion  of  writings  arranged 
under  different  heads,  esp.  of  Justinian's  codo 
of  laws,  the  Pandects;  neut.  of  L.  digestus,  pp. 
of  digerere,  distribute,  set  in  order,  arrange: 
see  digest,  r.]  1.  A  collection,  compilation, 
abridgment,  or  summary  of  literarv,  legal, 
entiflc,  or  historical  matter,  arranged  in  s< 
convenient  order. 


tlKl,tlld,ltl  which  is  » safety. valve.  I  u  this  vessel  animal  oi 
other  niUunccs  are  placed,  awl  submitted  to  a  Itlglter  de 
grorof  heat  than  could  beobulued  in  open  vessels,  by  w  hlcli 
im  uns  the  solvent  power  of  tile  thiasrl  la  greatly  Increased. 
It  U  called  In  thU  Isrm  (Itrst  descrllied  In  IflHl)  Papins  di- 
tester,  from  lis  Inventor.  Detib  Papln.  a  Frenchman.  The 


I*  to  be  then  t 


7.  To  boar  with  patience  or  with  an  effort; 
brook;  receive  without  resentment;  put  up 
with ;  endure :  as,  to  digest  an  insult. 

Then,  howaoe'er  thnn  speak  st,  ,  .  . 

I  shall  digest  it.  Shak. ,  M.  of  V, ,  III.  &. 

There  may  In  spirit*  also  that  digest  no  rude  affront- 

Ford,  lvrkin  Warn***,  II.  3. 
1  never  can  digest  the  lues  of  most  of  fJrhren's  works. 

Cvteridyr. 

8.  In  r*fin.,  to  soften  and  prepare  by  heat;  ex- 
pose to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  boiler  or  " 
a  preparation  for  operations. 

The  flflhe  mancr  U  that  tho  tvrrnnrng*  water  l«  10 
tymes  dbUllld  in  hers  Of  mure  contynuely  dujtst. 

Book  o/ Quint*  Essence  fed.  Kumirall),  p.  tv 

9.  To  dissolve  and  prepare  for  manure,  as 
plants  and  other  substances. — 10+.  In  mid.,  to 
dispose  to  suppurate,  as  an  ulcer  or  a 
11.  To  mature;  ripen.  [Rare.j 

Jet. 


b  spoiled  lit  other  forms,  and  by  It  various  useful 

are  obtained  on  a  large  scale  from  animal  car- 
It  for  other  use.  In  other  kinds  of  digesters  tho 
operat  Ion  b  chemical,  and  does  not  imply  the  extreme  pres- 
sures employed  in  that  alxxvedeacrilied.  Thus,  In  one  kind, 
nut-galls  or  other  vegetable  products  are  placed  in  a  ves- 
sel and  saturated  with  ether;  the  volatile  extract  falls 
in  minute  drops  Into  a  closed  vessel  below,  which  b  ion. 
nreted  by  means  of  *  pipe  with  the  top  of  the  ti|tpcr  ves- 
sel to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ether.  See  rviWrrov-MiUr. 
Also  ai'T*stnr. 

digestibility  (di-je«-ti-bil'i-ti>,  a.  [=  F.  dige- 
slibililc ;  as  digestible  +  -ify.]  The  character 
or  quality  of  being  digestible. 

digestible  (di-jos'ti-bl),  n.  [<  ME.  digestible,  < 
OF.  digestible,  F.  digestible  r=  Sp.  digestible  ~ 
Pg.  ttigeslivtl  =  It.  digestibile,  <  LL.  digtstibilis, 

<  L.  digestus,  pp.  of  tligerere,  dig  ' 
r.]   Capable  of  being  digested.' 

A  suite  Utile  supper  of  something  light 
And  digestible,  ere  they  retire  for  the  night. 

Barhttm.  Iiigoldsby  Legends,  I.  iSJ. 

dlfestibleness  (di-jes'ti-bl-nes),  n.    Digest  i- 

digestion  (di-jes'tvotO,  n.    [<  ME.  digeslioun, 

<  OF,  digestion,  F.  "diijestiim  =  Pr.  digrstm  = 
Sp.  digestion  =  Pg.  digestiii  =  It.  digestione,  <  L. 
</i<yc.«f«>(«-),  digestion,  arrangement,  <  digerere, 
pp.  digest  us,  digest:  see  digest,  t'.]    If.  Order; 


The  chaoa  of  eternal  night, 
To  which  the  whole  rfiowtnMi  of  the  world 
la  now  retnnilng. 

Chapman,  Uevenge  of  Buasy  d  Amhob,  v.  L 

2.  The  physiological  process  of  converting  the 
food  from  the  state  in  which  it  enters  the  mouth 
to  that  in  which  it  can  pass  from  thealituentary 
eauul  into  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 
The  principal  features  of  list*  prove**,  apart  from  the  com- 
minution of  the  food,  are  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
sugar  ami  of  proteids  into  peptones,  and  the  emulsion  is- 
lug  of  the  fata.  These  changes  are  effected  by  the  action 
of  soluble  ferments  furosahed  Ivy  the  salivary  glandi.  the 
gastric  glands,  the  pancreas,  and  the  intestinal  gland*. 
Tltc  Mle  Is  also  of  service,  especially  In  the  cmulafimiilug 
id  the  fat*. 

Hence — 3.  The  function  or  power  of  assimi- 
lating nutriment. 

IMgne  not  on  the  morewe  to-fore  thlu  a|>plli 


Kll  i?hrii.''T.'eL),  p.  &4. 


They  made  and  reeonlxl  *  tort  of  It 
of  anarchy,  called  the  KighU  of  Man, 

liurks,  The  Army  Estimates. 

A  digest  of  ancient  recorxU,  of  tradition,  and  of  observa- 
tion. Welsh,  Eng.  UL.  I.  1M. 

Specifically— 2.  [cap.']  Tho  collection  or  body 
of  Roman  laws  prepared  by  order  of  I  be  emperor 
Justinian.    See  pandect. 

The  volumes  of  the  modern  doctors  of  live  etvl  law  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  ancient  Jurisconsult*,  of  which  TrHm- 
nian  compiled  the  aVjKrf. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  IL  SCSI 

If  you  take  any  well-drawn  case  of  litigation  in  the  i 
die  ages,  such  as  that  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  against 
the  arehhbhops,  you  will  flud  that  its  citations  from  the 
Code  and  Digest  are  at  least  as  numerous  aa  from  the  De* 
(-retain.        Slabbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  UUL,  p.  iwtt. 

3.  In  laic,  ft  compilation  of  concise  statements, 
summaries,  or  analyses  of  statutes  or  of  re- 
ported cases,  or  of  both,  arranged  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  of  subjects,  usually  with  analytic  sub- 
divisions, so  as  to  form  a  systematic  compend 
of  the  authorities  represented  in  the  collection. 
-8yn.  L  CoMperuiittwi,  Ciuitusnif,  etc.   See  al/rtdirtneni. 

digestationt  (di-jes-U'shon!),  n.  [<  digest  + 
-dftnni.]  A  digesting,  ordoring,  or  disposing. 
Bailey,  1727. 

digostedly  (di-Jes'ted-li),  adv.  In  a  well-ar- 
nuige<l  manner.  Mede. 

digester  (di-jes'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 

digests,  (a)  One  who  analyzes  and  arranges  in  due  order; 
one  who  makes  a  digest. 

We  find  thb  if  ufester  of  code*,  amenderof  laws,  destroyer 
of  femlslltv ,  euualber  of  public  burthens,  Ac.,  permitting. 
If  he  M|  „.,(  perpetrate,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  act*  „} 


Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  b  only  a  new  latemr 
to  a  tired  digestum.  South,  rhmnuit*. 

Something  seriously  the  matter  thb  time  with  his  ifi 
irrslwn .  dyspepsia  in  jrood  earnest  imw.  ^  ^  ^ 

4.  Inftof. :  («)  The  proeesa  carried  on  in  leaves 
under  tho  action  of  light,  resulting  in  the  de- 
composition of  carbonic  acid  and  the  evolution 
of  oxygen,  (b)  In  insectivorous  plants,  an  action 
of  secreted  fluids  upon  insects  or  other  orgauic 
matter,  similar  to  the  process  of  digestion  in 
ttnlmals.—  5.  In  rAent.:  (o)  The  operation  of 
exposing  bodies  to  heat  to  prepare  them  for 
some  Action  on  each  other.  (A)  The  action  of 
a  solvent  on  any  substance,  especially  tinder 
the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure:  solution; 
liquefaction.    See  digester  <d). 

We  conceive,  Indeed,  that  a  perfect  good  eoitcoetlon,  or 
digestion,  at  maturation  of  some  mctala  will  produce  gold. 

Boom,  Nat.  Hist. 

6.  Tho  act  of  methodizing  and  reducing  to  or- 
der; coordination. 

tdc  Inline] 


7f.  Thoprocewofmaturinganulcerorawound, 
and  disposing  it  to  generate  pus;  maturation. 
—  8.  The  process  or  dissolution  and  prepara- 
tion of  substances  for  manure,  as  in  compost, 
digestive  (di-Jes'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  digestire. 


n.;  =  F.  digestif  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  digestiro,  <  LL.  di- 
gatirus,  digestive,  CL.  digeslns,  pp.  of  digerere, 
digest:  see  digest,  r.]   I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 


oaty 


(M  One  who  digests  food,  (cl  That  which  assists  the  diges- 
tion of  food,  at  s  medicine  or  an  artlcJejif  food  thai  strength- 
ens lliedlgcstlve  iiower  of  Hie  alimentary  canal,  (d")  A  strong 
clow  vessel,  In  which  bones  or  other  substances  may  besub. 
Jertod,  In  watcror  other  Huuld,  to  a  temperature  alio  vc  thai 
of  iH.lllng.   It  Is  made  of  Iron  or  other  metal,  with  au  air 

lor 


to  the  physiological  process  of  digestion.  In  bud. : 
(a)  Alimentary  in  general ;  pertaining  In  any  way  to  diges- 
tion or  alimentation  :  as,  the  digestive  tract— that  b,  the 
whole  alimentary  canal  from  month  to  anas  (sec  cut  under 

afimenfary);  It  di;>esl ire  act  or  proceaa.  (fi)  Spetiflcall)  ap 

pHed  by  Oken  to  snndry  low  org-  ' 
obvious  physiological  activity  i 
animal. 

2.  Promoting  digestion:  as,  ft  digtsUee 


Pigestiee  cheese,  and  fruit  there  sure  will  be. 

B.  Jiinson,  Epigrams,  cl. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  uses!  in  tho  chemical  pro- 
cess of  digestion.  See  <%e*feT  <<!).— 4.  Per- 
taining to  the  process  of  analyzing  »nd  ar- 
ranging; analytical. 

To  business,  liuefi'd  by  digest  ire  thought, 


ma  future  rule  Is  Into  method  broughl 

/>ryden.  Antra*  Redux. 

f}f.  In  surg.,  causing  maturation  iu  wounds  or 
ulcers. 

IL  a.  1.  In  metl.,  nny  preparation  or  medi- 
wbich  aids  digestion. 

So  I  aele  of  lnedlcyri 
Book  o/ tilt 

2t.  In  surg.,  an  application  which  ripens  an 
ulcer  or  a  wound,  or  disposes  it  to  suppurate. 
I  dressed  It  with  diijestiess.  S'tsrmun,  Burger)  - 

digestively  (di-jes'tiv-li),  adv.   By  way  of  di- 
gestion.   ITilkif  Collins, 
dlgestor  (di-jes'tor),  n.    See  digester. 

(di-Jes'tflr),  n.    [<  digest  +  -ure.) 


omfi>rt*tyues|,]  di.jertuues. 
inie  Kssence  (ed.  Knrnlvallt,  p.  11. 


And  further,  his  majesty  professed  that  were  he  to  In- 
vite the  devil  to  n  dinner,  he  should  have  these  three 
dishes  :  1,  a  pig:  2.  a  |-ile  of  ling  and  mustard  ;  and  3,  a 
pi|ie  of  tobacco  for  cfi"#*tlr nr. 

A i*dk*!fms  of  King  James  ( WoD). 

dlggable  (dig'i»-bl),  n.  [<  dig  +  -able.]  That 
may  be  dug. 

digger  (dig  tr).  «.  [<  ME.  diggere;  <  dig  +  -erL 
Off  diker,  ditcher.']  1.  A  person  or  an  animal 
thatdigs;  aninstrumentfnrdigging. — 2.  [cap.] 
One  of  a  degraded  class  of  Indians  in  California, 
Nevada,  and  adjacent  regions,  belongingto  sev- 
eral tribes,  all  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
witb  the  Shoahones :  so  called  because  they  live 


Digitized  by  Google 


dlgger 

chiefly  upon  roots  dug  from  I  bo  ground.  Col- 
lectively called  Digger  Indian*. 

Atnuog  All  these  Indians  the  most  miserable  arc  the 
r>»  'I  4i:iores,  »  hit  live  almost  rntircli  on  the  scanty  root* 
uf  plant*  which  are  founiL  in  the  ravines  or  plains.  These 
piMu- wretches  suiter  nil  the  hnrd*lii|M  i  I  hunter  and  want, 
lliey  are compelled  to  spend  two  Ihlrdsuf  the  year  among 
the  mountains,  with  nu  other  resource  Hutu  a  little  Ash 
and  mot*.  Wbi-n  I-  till  the xe  provisions  fail,  it  la  Impossible 
to  picture  the  wretched  slate  of  these  n&rfnhs  uf  the  wil- 
derness. Yet  they  am  hot  downcaxt ;  they  are  i-vt-r  cheer- 
ful, and  endure  Ihfir  suffering  with  dignity.  They  are  u\pvu 
and  sociable  with  strangers  and  |»erfecllY  honest  lu  their 

MuMtiana 

,4nw  iwwl,  Desert*  of  .North  America  (tram.),  II.  da 
3.  pi.  In  cutnm.,  specificallv,  the  hymenopter- 
ous  insects  called  diggcr-icasps  or  Fossorcs.  See 
Fbssore*  and  diggcr-irnsp. 
digger-wasp  (dig'er-wosp),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  the  fossorial  hynienopterous  insects  of 
the  families  Seoliidtc,  I'ompilidtr,  and  Sphegidtr, 
moat  of  which  dig  burrows  in  the  ground,  in 
they  lay  their  eggs,  provisioning  each 


1614 

To  Cartage  she  bad  h*  should*  Aim  (.tare. 

CAuitcer,  (food  Woman,  L  1000. 

And  after  him,  fall  many  other  moo.  .  .  . 

'«an  dijiAt  thtuuHm  t  exjiren  their  Inward  woe 

With  doleful  lays  unto  the  time  addrcst. 

/x.cfy  VV>n',r«W  (Arbers  F.ng.  Garner.  I.  365X 

3t.  To  put  into  a  certain  condition  or  posi- 
tion. 

"O  xtop^O  stop!  jimreiMii,"  ah*  aald, 

tor  I  in   ,^,/jJ^^'(Cialll.1  Blt]lll<hi  j  ggjy 

4f.  To  dispose  of;  treat. 

Hay  Vh  how  thou  wll  him  ef»  jf. 
And  wc  saule  giue  tho  dome  fill  riat. 

Holy  flood  <E.  II  r.  8.),  fx  111. 

6.  To  prepare ;  make  ready.  [Obsolete  or  po- 
etical.] 

Nygh  thi  bealM  tfoiat 
A  tire  In  colde ;  it  wol  thyne  o«un  mende. 
And  make  hem  falre,  yf  thai  the  fyre  attendo. 

Pattadiut,  Ilusbotidtlu  (II  H  T.  K-),  n.  1». 

0      ha  'it*  %mi*"1  to  j^,1**  j1'1™ 

tfeesnser,  Astropbrl,  I,  41. 

(o) 


Dlgitaria 

waa  18.15  millimeters  or  0.73  of  an  English  inch. 
Reerfarfy.  and  ffn^r&r«irff*.— 3.  In  axtron.,  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon: 
used  in  expressing  the  quantity  of  an  ellipse: 
as,  an  eclipse  of  six  digits  (one  which  hides  one 
half  of  the  diameter).— 4.  One  of  the  first  nine 
numbers,  indicated  by  the  fingers  in  eouuting 
on  them;  also,  one  of  the  nino  Arabic  numer- 
als, 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,6,  7,  8,  9. 

Any  number  which  can  lie  written  with  one 
i>  named  a  digit,  and  therefore  I.  !,  3,  «,  i.  6.  7.  *,  V 
onely  di,jit4  ami  all  the  rfigws  that  are. 

T.  2/01,  Arithmetic  (loom.  f„I  7  h. 

digitt  (dij'it),  r.  t.  [<  digit,  n. ;  in  allusion  to 
the  L.  phrnse  digita  monstrari  (or  demon*trar>), 
be  pointed  out  with  the  finger,  i.  e.,  be  distin- 
guished, be  famous.]    To  point  at  or  out  with 


Curia  through  the  treea  the  (lender  smoke, 
Where  yeomen  dn/Al  the  woodland  cheer. 

ScoM,  Cadyow  Cutis. 


SSL?, 


p;  array;  deck; 

Whan  the  kynge  and  hia  pcple  were  armed,  and  redy 
dight,  they  coin  to  tile  haill  of  the  tourewell  arrnyde  hem 
to  dllfcnac  Afrrfm  (K.  K.  T.  !s.\  I.  1 IX. 

And  the  Orowno  lythe  in  a  Vceselle  of  CriaUlle  rtchely 


•Mr** 


cell  with  the  bodies  of  other  insects,  on  which 


their  larvui  feed  after  liatchiug.  Svhrx  tcAitm. 
mi.  n  u  la  a  large  rust-colored  species  which  digs  hole* 
alx  inchea  deeti  and  jvrovtuoiia  them  with  gTmiaboppen. ; 
CMon'on  renilnini  pr<«i>ion>  the  m-at  with  apldem,  and 
Amrmyhila  yirtiprnmt  with  cutworms.  See  also  cut  un. 
der  Ammopkila. 

digging  s  u  i  n  k*>,  n.  [Wrbal  n.  of  dig,  r.]  1. 
The  act  of  excavating,  es^M-cially  with  »i>ada 
or  shovel,  or,  in  general,  with  simple  tools  and 
without  the  aid  of  blasting.  Eicaration  in  this  sen. 
era!  aenae  reeeivea  Tarluus  names,  according  to  the  nature 
and  object  of  tlie  work  dolw-  .See  rxrarafion,  Niuie,  ajld 
guarrv. 

St.  The  act  of  undermining;  plotting;  manreu- 
vering. 

lx*  u»  not  projei-t  long  design*,  rrafly  plot*,  and  db- 
ginat  so  deep  that  the  Inlrliruesof  a  design  alkali  never  he 
our  grand  children  have  forgotten  oar  rlr- 


.  Tajifor,  Holy  l>yiug.  I  2  (Ord  Ms.). 
St.  pi.  That  which  is  dug  out. 

He  shall  hare  the  seasonable  loppings;  ao  he  shall  hate 
seasonable  dttt^irfu  nt  an  open  mine. 

/Mcoit,  Impeachment  nt  Waste. 

4.  pi.  A  region  or  locality  where  mining  is 
^id  on.    [Western  U.  8.  and  Australia.] 
e — 0.  pi.  Itegion;  place;  locality:  as, 
ness  is  dull  in  these  diggings.  [Colloq., 
l  U.  S.] 

Site  won't  he  taken  with  a  odd 
is 


Hi. 

Dry  diggings,  placer  mines  at  a  distance  from  water,  or 
where  water  cannot  be  conveniently  got  tor  washing  the 
materia]  oicarated, 

digging-machine  (dig'ing-tna-shen'),  n.  A 
machine  for  spading  or  breaking  up  t  ho  ground. 
It  employs  either  »  g»"  J  of  spade-lllie  tnofa  that  are  thnist 
lnU>  the  ground  and  then  withdrawn  with  a  twisting  nio. 
tl'-n,  or  a  wli.  .-I  armed  with  shares  like  a  plowshare,  which 
are  thrust  Into  the  ground  aa  the  wheel  is  revolve*!  by  the 
forward  motion  of  the  machine. 

dight  (dtt),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diyht.  [<  ME. 
dightcn,  dililri,  digtcn  (Inter  Bometimes  with- 
out the  guttural,  dytrn,  etc. ),  <  AS.  dihtan  (pret. 
dihle,  pp.  ge-dihl),  set  in  order,  arrange,  direct, 
dispose, preseri bo,  =  V.dichttn  ss  OHO. dihton, 
MIIG.  (t.  diehlen,  invent,  write  verses.  =  Icel. 
dikbi,  coiuikiso  in  Latin,  romance,  lie,  =  Sw. 
dikla,  feign,  fable,  =  Dan.  digle,  invent,  ro- 
mance, write  verses.  <  L.  dictarr,  repeat,  pro- 
nounce, dictate  for  writing,  compose,  order. 

8 roscribe,  dictate :  see  dictate,  r.]  If.  To  set 
l  order ;  arrange ;  dispose. 

Tlll*e  were  di.ft  on  the  dCSX  A  derwt^rthly  serued, 
X  slthen  moiiv  >*lk*r  ^cie'  at  the  KldbordeA 
Sir  Wsirayilf  it«d  IA«  Cr/rn  Ko,.,/.r  (K,  K.  T.  H.\  U  11*. 

St.  Keflexively,  to  set  or  address. 


JfuuctenUr,  Travels,  p. 

OH  bad  he  scene  her  falre,  but  never  so  falre  dujKL 

Sytiurr,  F.  O..  I.  riL  il. 

What  fouler  object  In  the  world,  than  to  see  a  yoang, 
fair,  handsome  beauty  unhandsomely  d iijhtrd  f 

MwaiHitr,  Fatal  Uowry,  It.  L 
ITnw,  in  Sir  William's  armour  diirAt, 
Klolen  by  his  Page,  while  slept  the  knight. 
Us  took  on  him  the  single  ftglit 

SruM,  U  of  L.  M.,  V.  S7. 

6.  To  put  into  the  proper  or  any  desired  con- 
dition oy  removing  obstructions  or  inequali- 
ties; dress;  cleun.  Mprcincally— <a)  To  dress  ,.r 
amootb,  aa  a  stone  by  chiseling  or  a  board  by  planing. 
<e)1o  clean.  (1)  By  rubbing  or  wiping:  as,  to  dijiAt  one  a 
noae ;  to  diyht  away  a  tear. 

0  site's  ta'cti  out  her  handkerchief. 

It  waa  <i'  the  hi>lland  sne  fine. 
And  aye  she  ,i  ,»:■  t  her  falber'a  bloody  wounds. 
That  were  redder  tlian  the  wine. 

The  thiurrlM  Tragedy  lUlilld's  Ballads,  IL  117). 
Ye  ltnnnie  laases,  difjht  yoiireen. 
For  Kimc  o'  you  ba'e  tint  llost)  u  frieu'. 

t«fM.  tiegy  on  the  Year  1T8S. 
(4)  Ily  sifting  or  winnowing:  as,  to  di.iht  corn.  (In  sense 
tl,  Scutch  (pronounced  dlcht,  and  sometimes  spelled  dicftt) 
and  .North.  F.ng.)  -To  dight  one's  doublet,  to  give  one 
a  tound  drubbing.  (Scotch.  | 
dlghtt  (dlt),adr.    [<i%»f, ;<;>.]    Finely;  well. 

Hie  binlie  sat  on  the  crap  e'  a  tree, 
And  I  wat  It  Bang  fu'  oVMf. 

Lard  lintidal  (A)  (Child's  lUIIadl,  II.  MX 

(lighter  (dich'ter),  it.  A  person  who  dights 
or  dresses  wood  or  stone,  or  winnows  grain, 
rricotch.l 

dightlnga  (dich'tlitgz),  n.  pi.  [<  dight,  r.]  Ref- 
use.[Scotch.]    Also  spelled  didting*. 

Fur  IikI  my  fatlter  sought  the  world  n>and, 
Till  he  the  very  rf..r*fi..!»  o  I  had  found, 
An  odder  hag  eon  d  not  come  In  his  way. 

Nntt,  Helcnore.  p.  SS. 

lightly  (dit'li),  adtt.  [<  Matt  pp..  +  -QrS.I 
Handsomelv:  as.  "houses  dightlj/  furnished," 
Rer.  T.  Adam*,  Works,  I.  27. 
digit  (dij'it),  «.  [<  L.  digitus,  a  finger,  a  toe,  a 
finger's  breadth,  jierhaps  orig.  'dectto*  =  (jr. 
Ai*T-i'>.-oc,  a  finger,  a  toe  (whence  ult.  K.  dactyl, 
q.  v.),  jinili.  akin  to  iixceOai,  dial.  MueOat,  take, 
catch,  receive;  cf.  E.  fingvr,  similarly  related 
to  fang,  take,  catch.  Ptob.  not,  as  generally 
supposi'd,  cognate  with  E.  tin;  q.  v.  The  Teut, 
wonl  never  menus  'linger,'  and  the  human  toes 
ure  not  used,  normally,  to  Make'  or  'catch'  tiny- 
thing.]  1.  A  finger  or  toe;  in  the  plural,  the 
third  segment  of  the  hand  (rnaiius)  or  foot  (pes), 
consisting  of  the  lingers  or  toe*,  each  of  which 
has  usually  three,  sometimes  two,  occasionally 
one,  and  rarely  more  than  three,  joints  or  pha- 
langes. In  anatomy  and  aoobmy  the  term  I-  generic, 
covering  all  the  modiflcatkiris  of  n  hand  or  f<«>(  lieyuod 
the  imtnc-arpn*  or  metatarsus,  Tbedl.'ftsare  *i»vlrvd  l>v 
•  limlifylng  term.:  as.  the  Index  di.nl.  Hie  foTrSngrr;  the 
middle  dlmt.  etc.  llic  Inner  ih.'lt-  of  the  hand  and  foot, 
reanrctlvely,  when  there  are  five,  ai  in  man,  an:  the  tbninlt 
and  great  toe.  or  the  ptdlex  and  hallux.  See  cuts  under 
and  hand.   In  common  use  di;jit  is  applied  only  to  a 


f'j..-!  an 


2.  A  fingerbreadth ;  a  dactyl ;  one  fourth  of  a 
of  length.    The  Uomau  digit 


I  slu.ll  never  care  to  be  dialed  with  a  "  That  Is  he.  ■ 

r'eitham.  Resolve*.  1  2*. 

digital(dij'i-Ul),rt. and».  [=F.Sp.  Pg.  digital 
=  It.  digitate,  (  L.digitali*.  <  diaitun,  a  finger :  see 
digit.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  digit  or 
digits:  as,  the  distal  phalanges.—  2.  Resem- 
bling digits;  digitate.—  Digital  cavity,  in  anat .  Use 

posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. — 
plgltaj  fossa,  in  anal.,  a  pit  on  the  greater  trochanter 
of  the  thighbone,  where  five  muscles  (the  pyrifovvuis,  llie 
'  Minuter  externus  ami  Intemus,  and  the  two  gemellliare 
luserteil  together.  The  depression  I-  aliout  luge  elH^tgh 
to  admit  tlie  end  of  one  •  nikger.  —  Digital  Impressions. 
In  fiwivr.,  tlsg  slight  depressions  on  tlie  Inner  surface  of  the 
cranial  bones,  which  correapi'nd  tn  iIm-  cerebral  convolu- 
Uons. — Digital  sheaths,  in  isjuif.,  the  sheaths  of  the 
flexor  tendons  of  the  digits. 

H.  si.  1.  A  digit;  a  finger  or  toe.  [Rare.] 

Ii  brigands  who  wear  .  .  •  paste  rings  upon  un- 
diktat*.    Bulwtr,  What  will  he  do  with  it?  iv.  »- 

2.  The  fifth  and  last  joint  of  the  pedipalp  of  a 
spider.  It  Is  generally  larger  than  I  he  preceding  joint*, 
sometimes  much  swollen,  and  In  the  male*  nsotUDed  to  furui 
the  complicated  sexual  ur  palpal  organ*. 

3.  One  of  tho  keys  or  finger-levers  of  instru- 
ments of  tho  organ  or  piano  class. 

digitalia  (dJj-Ua'li-8),  ».  [XL.,  <  IHgitalu, 
q,  v.l    Samo  as  digiialin. 

digit&llc (dij-l-tttrik),  a.  [<  NT,.  Digitalii  +  -ir.) 

ThT,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  plants  of  the 
genus  Digitalis:  as,  digiUihe  acid. 

digitallform  (dij-i-tJii'i-fArm),  a.  K  Xh.  Digi- 
talis +  L.  forma,  form.]  In  6«f.,  like  the  co- 
rolla of  plunts  of  the  genus  Digitalis. 

digitalin,  digitaline  (dij-i-tal-in),  a.  [<  ML. 
Digitalis  +  -i»t**.]  Tlie  substance  or  sub- 
stances isolotcd  frntu  the  leaves  of  litgitahs 
purpurea  as  its  activo  principle.  There  seem  to 
be  several  different  kinds,  some  crystallised  and  some 
amorphous,  some  soluble  and  some  insoluble  In  wairr. 
and  Uiere  is  reason  to  think  that  each  of  thc*e.  even  tl»e 
crystallized,  consists  of  a  mtxlorc  of  several  thing*.  They 
nil  bate  properties  aimlbir  in  varying  dcirrees  to  those  >■! 
tlie  crude  drug    Also  di.rilntia. 

DigiUlin»(dij'i-ta-)i'nt3),a.  [XL. (Bory,  1S24?. 
<  Is.  digitalis,  digital,  +  -tsn1.]  A  genus  of 
peritrichous  ciliatc  infusorians,  referred  (o 
tho  family  Vtrrtietllidce.  They  commonly  grow  .  n 
the  Issck  of  tlte  oitnate  enistaeesius  aidmaU  which  lire 
In  fresh  water,  as  tho  common  water-flea,  etc.,  covering 
tllem  so  completely  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
swim  about. 

Digitalis  (dlj-i-ta'lis),  n.  [XI>.,  <  L.  digital*. 
pertaining  to  tho  fingers  (see  dij/Kn/) :  I 
by  Fuchs  (a.  d.  15412), 
after  the  ft,  name  Jingrr- 
*i<<(lit.'finger-hat,'i'.e  , 
thimble);  ef.  the  E. 
UHiiics  foxalort,  fivc-fin- 
grrn,  ladieir  -finger*,  drad- 
men's-Mh,  etc.,  F.  gnuts 
de  Xotre  Dame  (Our 
l^ady's  gloves),  (Utigts  de 
la  Vierge  (the  Virgin's 
lingers),  etc.  Tlie  ajjr*. 
sion  is  to  the  pendulnux, 
finger-like  flowers.  See 
foxglove.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  order 
.StT'yiAs/urMrw,  con- 
taining about  2D  species 
of  lull  herbs,  natives  of 
Europe  and  western 
Asia.  Tlie  foxglove,  /).  }ntr- 
l  »mi.  tlie  handsomest  ot  the 
p  ii  un,  lu  nrl  tig  a  tall  rac-mr .  d 
Urge,  dn.iplug,  )«  ll  slis|»d 
flowers,  Is  iinnmnn  In  eultl- 
val|..n,  It  Isuscd  innsnlli'iiw 
to  Increase  vasomotor  tone,  raise  the  hlood  tension.  favor 
diuresis,  and  Improve  the  nutrition  of  the  heart. 

Digitaria  (di.i-i-ta'ri-ii), ».  [XL.,  <  L,  d.Vrifui.. 
finger:  see  digit.]     A  genus  of  grasses 
digitate  spikes,  now  referred  to  ranUum. 


Foxglove  i  WtteVir 

/■,e/*er*;. 
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digitate 

digitate  (dij'i-ta>t),  a.  [<  L.  digitatus,  having 
fingers  or  toes,  <  diffittu,  linger:  see  digit.]  1. 
In  oot.,  having  deep 


radiating  divisions, 
like  fingers:  ap- 
plied to  leaves  and 
root*.  By  later  l»'la- 
nlata  it  1>  restrictedchlef. 
ly  to  compound  leates 
with  leaffeti  burn-  at 
the  apei  of  the  petiole. 
2.  In  cool.,  charac- 
terized by  dicta- 
tion ;    having  or 


1611 


DnglUK  Lett. 
Also  digitated. - 


Dlrl- 


,  In. 


consisting  of  a  set 
of  processes  like  digits, 
tate  tlbtie,  liieu/»..i..  t f i. 
odge,  near  the  ape*,  ha*  aov 
Uons,  as  In  a  mole-cricket,  —  Digitate  wings, 
those  wlntis  which  have  deep  incisions  extending  from  the 
margin,  between  the  ftctn*  or  ncrvures.  toward  the  lMi>e. 
a*  In  many  Pteropkoriaai .-  meh  division  of  such  win^n  1» 
called  ft  radius. 

digitate!  (diiM-tat),  r.  t.  [<  L.  digitus,  finger: 
see         I    To  point  oat,  as  if  with  a  finger. 

The  rating  on  water,  wiUiaat  motion,  doth  digitate  a 
reason.  J.  Jlobinmn,  Eudoxo,  p.  46. 

digitated  (dij'i-ta-ted),  a.    Same  as  digitate,  2. 
Ar.lmulft  maltifidouo.  or  such  as  are  diyitattd,  or  have 
several  divisions  lo  their  feet. 

Sir  T.  Brmrnt,  Vubj.  Err.,  it  6- 
digitately  (dij'i-tat-li),  adr.  In  a  digitate  man- 
ner.- Dmtately  pinnate.  In  M.,  applied  to  digitate 

leave*  of  wltich  the  leallela  are  pinnate. 

digitation  (dlj-i-ta'shon),  ».  [<  digitate,  a.,  + 
■*>».]  1.  Diritifoiro  arrangement  ordisposition 
of  parts;  division  into  linger-like  parts;  the 
■tate  or  quality  of  being  digitate:  as,  the  digi- 
tation of  the  serratus  maguus  muscle ;  the  digi- 
tation  of  the  tt>ndon  of  the  obturator  interims. 
—8.  A  finger-like  process ;  one  of  a  series  of 
digital  parts. 

The  serratus.  ntagnus  .  .  .  arises  l.y  nine  ftWliy  rfi;rt><ft- 
fu»iu  from  thu  outer  surface  ami  upper  lior.lcr  of  the  right 
upper  riU.  //.  (/ran,  Anat.  (ed.  IKS7),  p.  iM>. 

,  n.  Plural  of  digitus. 
form  (dlj'i-ti-forra),  a.  [<  L.  digitue,  fin- 
ger,  +  forma,  shape.]  Digital  in  form;  digi- 
tate; finger-like ;  aispoBed  like  a  set  of  fingers. 
DigttigTada  (dij-l-tig  ro-dji),  u,  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pTrof5»j/ifijyr<j</«jt :  mje ft-fiV/ft f if/rtu*'.!  InCuvier's 
svstem  (1817),  the  second  tribe  of  his  third  fatn- 
ify  tVtmirora,  "the  members  of  which  walk  on 
the  ends  of  their  toes":  distinguished  from 
1'lantigradn,  etc.  The  division  contained  the  rat  and 
dog  famllli'ii  ami  somo  others.  It  wan  to  »ome  extent  nat- 
oral,  and  the  distinction  Implied  Is  obvious;  butlheword 
la  not  In  one,  ctcc)*  as  a  convenient  collective  or  descrip- 
tive term,  the  several  families  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds 
being  now  ntherwiMi  artxu'Wfl  in  sujierfamily  unm|a 
digitigradd  (dij'i-ti-gni.l),  </.  and  «.  [<  NL. 
dtgitigradua,  walking  on  (he  toes,  <  L.  digitw, 
finger,  toe,  +  gradi,  walk:  see  grade.]  W  a. 
1.  Walking  on  tho  toes,  with  the  heel  raised 
from  the  ground ; 
not  stepping  on  tho 
whole  sole  of  the 
foot :  applied  ehlefly 
to  carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds, and  opposed 
to  plantigrade,  but 
without  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Ihniti- 
grada  as  framed  by 
Cuvicr.  Most  quad- 
rupeds are  digit  i- 
grade.  Specifically 
—  2.  Of  or  pertiiin- 
having  tho  characters 


[<  digiti 

olo  foot    •'  lt 


t%N%nde-—  Hind  Ls>|  of  1J,» 
m,  femur  oft  IhiirS  i  #,  tiN*  or  lac  i 
*.  tftnuft  ami  wftftLaftftuft.  nr  fuot  n- 
Cftutrte  of  ftoeft  i  J,  calft  or  heel ; 
SlaMgOi  tofts  m%MW  i/,  diglRsor  lotft. 

ing  to  the  IHgiUtfraila 
of  the  Ihgitigrada. 
TX  n.  One  of  the  Digitigrada. 
digitigradiam  \dn'i-ti-gra-.lizm), 
grade  +  -uriw.]    The  character  of 
grade ;  a  walking  or  the  capability  of 
on  the  digits  without  putting  the  wholo 
to  the  ground. 

In  anme  Annrrm.  Hatrachla  there  It  a  partial  di 

fradim.  K.  D.  C°f*.  Origin  of  the  Title.!,  p.  XL 

digitinerved  (dij'i-ti-nervd),  ft.  [<  L.  digitut, 
finger,  +  «/'rru.».  nerve,  +  •etf-.~\  In  iW.,  hav- 
ing the  ribs  of  tho  leaf  radiating  from  the  top 
of  the  petiole, 
digitizet  (dij'i-tiz),  r.  t.  [<  rfioif  +  -ice.]  To 
linger;  handle 

None  hut  the  devil,  hetjdea  yimraelf,  could  havetf i#it U  d 
•  pen  after  to  scurrilous  a  manner. 

rots  Bmm.  Works,  II.  211. 

digitorinra  (dij-i-td'ri-um), «.:  pi.  diqitoHa  (A). 
[XL.,  <  L.  r/ij/ihui,  finger:  see  rfiVnf.]    A  small 
table  instrument  used  for  giving  strength 
1  flexibility  to  the  fingers  in  piano-playing. 


It  Is  shaped  like  a  diminutive  plann,  and  baa  a  keyboard 

with  Ave  keys  resting  on  strong  metal  springs.  Also  called 
dumb  pianff. 

digitOXin  (dij-i-tok'sin),  «.  f<  NI*. />if7»{ frjiij.)  -f- 
I>.  f»x(ic«»i),  poison,  +  -in'1.]  A  poisonous  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  Digitalu  in  the  form  of  yel- 
lowish crystals  soluble  in  alcohol.   In  alohollc 

solution  It  Is  d.irotiiJ>Mftrd  hy  dilute  achls,  ylelilltlic  toil- 
resin,  an  uncrysullluilile  and  csuvmely  polsouuus  suh. 
stance. 

digitttle  (dij'i-tul).  n.  [-  P.  digitate,  <  I>.  digi- 
fif/iu,  a  little  linger,  toe,  claw,  dim.  of  digitus, 
a  finger:  see  digit.]  1.  A  little  finger  or  toe  ; 
a  small  digit. — 8.  A  minute  process  of  the  tar- 
sal claws  of  some  insects.  Mgitules  ore  specially 
m.taldu  In  the  Crxridir  or  oraie-lnaecM.  where  lliey  toae 


th«  forni  of  Inohhrd  or  pointed,  lirtnle  llke, 
gam  ariftlng  nvmr  IIm'  Issse  of  ihe  ursal  claw, 
digitus  (dij'i-tus),  it. ;  pi.  digiti  (-ti).  [L.:  see 
digit.]  1.  In  aunt.,  a  digit;  a  finger  or  toe; 
specifically,  a  digit  of  the  fore  limb,  or  a  finger, 
as  distinguished  from  darti/lm,  a  toe.  Wilder 
and  Gage.  [Kore.]  —  2.  In  entom.,  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  tarsus  exclusive  of  the  basaUoint, 

lilted  lit  describing  bees.  Kom'e  writers  use  Use  term 
collectively  for  all  the  Joints  after  Uie  metatarsus.  Kirby 
nmt  A'oence.   .See  dad rdus  ((). 

digladiatet  (di-glad'i-*t),r.  <.  [<  h.digladiatu». 
pp.  of  digladiart,  fight  for  life  or  death,  contend 
warmly,"  <  di-  for  ni#-,  apart,  +  'qtadiari,  fight 
with  a  sword  (see gladia tor),  <  ylw'timt,  u  ^«  unl.  ] 
To  fence :  quarrel.  Hale*. 

digladiatiant  (di-g)ad-l-«ft'sh<.ii), ».  r<  MU  </<- 
gladiativ(n-)  in  digladiatio  lingua;  a  biting  re- 
mark, <  L.  digladwri,  pp.  digladiatu*,  contend: 
see  digladmte.]  A  combat  with  swords;  hence, 
a  contest  of  any  kind;  a  quarrel;  a  dispute;  a 
disputation.  [Bare.] 


dignity 

diglyph  (di'glif),  n.  [-  F.  diglyphe.  <  Gr.  ii- 
j/iw,  doubly  indented,  <  Ai-,  two-,  doubly,  4- 
)7Lrf»r,  carve,  cut.]  In  arch.,  an  ornament  con- 
sisting essft-nlially  of  two  associated  cuts  or 
channels.   Compare  tnglujih. 

dignationt  (dig-na'shonj,  n.  f<  L.  dignatio(n-), 
a  deeming  worthy,  ulso  dignity,  <  diguart,  pp. 
dignatut,  deem  worthy,  <  digntu,  worthy:  see 
dignity.]  The  act  of  rendering  worthy,  or  of 
ascribing  worthiness  to ;  the  act  of  conferring 
dignity  or  honor. 

TlHrrfore  ought  I  niiwt  heartily  to  rejoice  of  this  di>- 
untioM  oikI  UnoVr  kindiu'sa  of  tlte  Lord  towards  m«. 

./.  Ittadjord,  loiters  (Parker  8oe.,  lsSJX  II.  li». 

At  Elisabeth  .  .  .  was  carried  Into  ecstasy,  wondering 
at  the  di't/na(fton  and  favour  dime  to  her  by  the  mother  of 
her  Lord.  Jtr.  Taylor,  Works  led.  lhai),  I.  Si 

dignet,  a.  prE.,  also  rarely  dign,  <  OF.  digue, 
V.  digue  =  Pr.  digue  =  Sp.  Pg.  </k/«o  —  It. 
degno,  <  L.  diqnue,  worthy:  see  dignity.  Cf. 
condign,  and  drign,  ifaix1.]  1.  Worthy ;  de- 
serving. 

To  ben  hoklen  rfiTpw  of  reverence. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Pro),  to  C.  T..  I.  1IL 
Ne  of  his  speche  daungrroas  ne  dyrnr. 

CAoucer,  t>en.  I'rol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  117. 


They  Isehooll 
and  matters  of 


or  diitadiatumt  .,1  naked 
iffelftAam,  Arte  of  Eng. 


J-utl 


menj  see  such  digladiatio 


I'uesie,  p.  S>. 
about  au  l*lUirs 


Baron,  Advancement  of  Learning,  L  tit. 

Avoid  all  tfpMitotaa.  facility  of  creillt,  or  supersti- 
tious simpllrtty  ;  seek  the  eouaousncv  and  concatenation 
of  truth.  B.  Junmn,  lMseoveriea. 

DigloSB*  (dinlts'lf),  n.  [XL.  (Wagler,  1832). 
<  Ur.  oiy.ucooc  (speaking  two  languages),  hav- 
ing two  tongues  <a  split  tonguo  •:  see  diglot.]  1. 
A  genus  of  lenuirostral  oscine  passerine  birds, 
orlioney-ereepers,  of  the  American  family  Care- 
bidatot  Dacnidida.  Tbey  have  a  wry  acuU.  curved  bill 


I  graunteyoure  miuest.  dor  ye  lie  full  tftyw  torenoeyvcv 
the  onlre  of  cldualrle,  and  ther-f-ire  all  yoiirv  will  shall 
be  perfonmMl.  iferl.n  (E.  li  T.  .1. ),  ill.  Vts. 

8.  Proud;  disdainful. 

The!  bene  as  dime  as  the  devel  that  droppeth  frobeuene. 

ritrt  r/wftrwinn's  Oea>  IK.  E.  T.  S.\  1.  »S. 

_Tt,  adr.   [MK.,  <  digue  +  -//!.]   1.  Wor- 
•;  descrvingly.  Chaucer. 

He  has  don  his  den  ere  d  wnrfy  as  he  out. 

William  a/  Palerue  (E.  E.  T.       I.  :o  i. 

2.  Proudly ;  hanghtilv ;  disdainfully.  Chaucer. 
dignificatioot « dig'  ni-fi-ka  'shon ),  n.  [<  digniff 
see  -fj)  and  -ation.]    The  act  of  dignifying  or 
honoring;  promotion. 

Where  a  tiotvlc  and  ancient  descent  and  such  merit  meet 
In  any  man.  It  la  a  double  rfimilsoisfioH  of  that  i*-rsoii. 

/.  H  olion.  VoiDplctr  Anuler.  p.  S8. 


dignified  (dig'ni-fid )  p  a.    [I>n.  of  dignify  ,-.] 

1.  Kxalted;  honorefti;  invested  with  dignity: 
as,  the  dignified  clergy. 

Ablmta  are  styled  do7ftn*n>rf  clerks,  as  ltavlng  some  dig 
nily  in  the  church.  A  ul \jt,  Parerwu. 

2.  Marked  with  dignity ;  noble;  grave  or  state- 
ly :  as,  dignified  conduct  or  manner. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Jews,  the  manners  of 
Jesus  are  familiar,  yet  d*Vmifl«L  /Jftjctaiiiwfrr. 
-8yn_  Iterated,  malestle,  imposing,  august,  lofty,  grave, 
digninedly  (dig'ni-nd-li),  adr.   In  a  dignified 

periwig  on  head,  ami  cane  In  hand, 

iDidl  sally  forth  dorm •>*}/  into  the  Square. 

a™.™.!*./.  King  and  Bo.)k.  I.  111. 

dignify  (dig'ni-fl),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dignified, 
ppr.  dignifying.  [<  OF.  dignitier  =  Sp.  Pg. 
dignijicfir'=  It.  degnifleare,  <  ML.  digmtieare, 
think  worthy,  lit.  make  worthy,  <  L.  digmu, 
worthy,  +  facere,  make.]  1.  To  invest  with 
r  or  dignity;  exalt  in  rank  or  office;  pro- 


Too  oft,  to  diani/y 


finely  serrate  along  a  part  of  the_rutting  edges,  and  the 

the  ni 


tongue  Mfid,  whence  tlfte  name.  There  are  about  li  sne- 
i  left,  inhabiting  the  warm  parts  of  contllM'nlal  America, 
such  as  D.  baritula,  i>.  rartwnariH,  I),  mvrltu-ali*,  II.  ywr- 
aiiunfii,  and  /).  lajnmnui,  res|>v  in.  I>  rvprvei'iillug  five 
».  cl  lout  of  the  genua.  I),  revf  >.ruf  u  la  a  ft  cry  ran-  species 
from  Pern,  lately  dcwrlhcd. 

2.  In  «if»m.,  a  genus  of  brachelytrous  C olenp- 
tera  or  rove-beetles,  of  the  family  Stapkyliuidtr. 

(di-glo-si'ne),  w.  pi.  [Sh.,  <  Hi- 
+  -iinr.]  A  subfamily  of  C a-rebidir,  rep- 
resented by  the  genera  Digloim  and  Ihglomipus, 
having  the  bill  hooked, 
dlglot,  diglott  (di'glof.).  0.  [<  Or.  c'r}7^or, 
Aj>»v<J<7or,  speaking  two  languages,  <  two-, 
+  7/ijrTa,  }?.<joru.  tongue,  language.]  Using, 
speaking,  or  written  in  two  languages. 

Hie  first  enterprise  of  this  kind  (a  book  containing  paral- 
lel lersions  of  the  same  tevt  In  several  different  languages' 
Utlie  famous  Hetapla  of  (h-lgvn  :  but  here  only  Hebrew  and 
so  that  the  work  was  rather 

SU<  Bril  .  XIX.  417. 

diglottic  (dl-grlot'ik),  a.  [A«  diglott  +  -ie.] 
Same  as  diglot. 

The  comiueata  of  Alexander  and  of  Rome  had  made  men 
dujiuttie  to  an  client  wldi  h  has  no  parallel  In  hUtory. 

IT.  SmilA,  Bible  Met,  111.  1417. 


di>./y  < 


I  guilty  men  are  made  in  statea, 
the  niagtst  rates. 

H.  Jammt,  limine,  lit.  I. 

They  rtyranta)  were  set  up  thus  to  be  deludiM,  rather 
then  dignified.    If.  iloalagut,  Devoute  Essays.  II.  iv.  1 1 

2.  To  confer  honor  upon;  mako  illustrious; 
give  celebrity  to;  honor. 
Your  worth  will  dignify  our  frost,  B.  Jonttm. 

Thon  dld«t  dimite  oiir  fsthers  dayea  with  many  revela- 
tions alwvc  all  the  fore-uoliyr  ag<-s  since  Uioii  tookst  thw 
Milim,  (in  IVf.  of  Ilumb.  Iteioonst. 

1  lusnn'  of  wandering  th.-mht  which  <we  U  apt  t.> 
H  wltli  tho  name  of  ivflft-vthm. 

Irving.  Sketeh-Book,  p.  lis. 

3t.  To  make  worthy  of  admiration  and  respect : 
elevate. 

Ho  shines  In  the  council  by  a  natural  donneiice ;  and 
he  would  write  as  well  as  he  sjK-sks.  If,  in  order  to  d i'7n('y 
his  style,  he  did  not  affect  ejpr«»alona  which  render  It 
stiff  and  otweure.  SufAUlt,  tr.  of  till  Was,  si.  1. 

-  Syn.  1.  To  peefeT.  advance.—  J,  To  grace,  adorn,  enno- 
ble, lend  or  gtfte  luster  to, 
dignitary  (di£'ni-ta-ri),  fl.;  pi.  dignitarif* 
(-rix).  [=  F.  dignitaire  =  It.  dignitario.  <  ML.  as 
if  " dignitarius,  irreg.  <  L.  dignita(t-)!,  dignity, 
rank,  office :  see  rfirfitify.]  One  who  holds  an 
exalled  rank  or  oliice;  especially,  an  ecclesi- 
astic who  rauks  higher  than  a  priest  or  canon. 

Only  almut  one  hundred  <l •VnihtrvVs  and  ebjht  parochial 
priests  resigned  their  l-elluflces.  thT  were  deprived 

UaUam,  Const  Hist.  L  Ul. 

Dlgitltary  benefice.  aVn  awntta  s. 

aSsft  a  *  •     HS^/rits^v,      iim^hi.  n.i   (      uii^m.  iv(      v.      ^    *    •  3*  W 
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dignity 

HgnMlU,  V.  diqnitf  ■  P».  digmtat  -  8p.  dtoii*. 

nW  =  Pg.  digmdade  =  It.  dii/aitd.  oVf/wita,  <  L. 
digmta(t-)s,  worthiness,  merit,  dignity,  grand- 
etir,  authority,  rank,  office,  <  ilignus,  worthy, 
proh.  akin  to  dents,  honor,  esteem  (whence  alt. 
E.  decorate,  decorous,  decorum,  etc.).  and  de- 
cere,  become  (whence  ult.  E.  decent,  q.  v.). 
Dignity  is  a  doublet  of  dainty,  q.  v.]  1,  The 
state  of  being  worthy ;  nobleness  or  elevation 
of  mind;  worthiness!:  an,  dignity  of  sentiments. 

True  di;imt\<  aliidea  Willi  her  alone 

Who,  In  lln-  silent  liour  of  inward  tlKwught, 

Can  still  reaped,  can  MU1  rnn«  herself, 

In  lowlineaa  u(  heart.  S'uruVtivrfA. 

8.  Elevation;  honorable  place  or  elevated  rauk; 
degree  of  excellence,  either  in  estimation  or  in 
the  order  of  nature:  an,  man  is  superior  in  dig- 
nit)/  to  brute*. 

Anil  there  U  a  decent  le,  that  curry  speech  ahmild  be  to 
Uie  up|Krt>tc  mid  delight  <ir  ill.rnifie  of  the  licarrr. 

PuttrnAam,  Artu  vt  Eng.  1'ocaic,  p.  222. 

Wliatever  hoa  ft  value  can  be  replaced  by  toincththg 
else  which  la  equivalent ;  whatever,  on  the  other  hand.  It 
above  nil  value,  and  therefore  admit*  ot  no  equivalent, 
ha*  a  dignity.  »'n~f,  tr.  by  Ahtasu. 

S.  Elevation  and  repose  of  aspect  or  of  deport- 
ment ;  nobility  of  mien :  as,  -  man  of  native 
dignity;  "  dignity  of  attitude, "  J.  Caird. 


111  every  1 


her  steps,  heaven  hi  her  eye, 
difnil)  ami ' 


love. 

-v.ii. p.  u,  viiL  tea. 
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digoneutism  (di-gy  nu'tizm),  it.  [<  digonevt-ic 
+  .ww.]  In  entnm.,  the  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing digoueutic  or  double-brooded. 

Digonopora  idi-gd-nop'o-rttj,  n.pt.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  aigouoporus :  see  iligonoporous.  j  A  divi- 
sion of  dendrocaOou*  tnrbellarian  worms,  hav- 
ing separate  genital  pores :  opposed  to  Monogo- 
nopnra.  It  contains  the  marine  planariana  of 
such  genera  as  Styioctm.i,  Lejitoplana,  a:ul/,'iirj- 
lepta.' 

digonoporous  (di-g^-nop'^-rns),  a.  [<  NL.  di- 
gimiijiorus,  <  Or.  two-,  +  -;<nvjr  ((  V  'jTV, 
produce)  +  ffiW,  passage.]  Having  separate 
genital  pores,  as  a  plaunriuu:  specifically,  of 
or  perl  anting  to  the  IHgonoprtra:  opposed  to 
ntonogonojwrous. 

digOnOUS  (dig'o-nus  ordi'gfVnus),  <t.  [=F.  <f*- 
aone,  <  Gr.  At-',  two-,  +  juWn,  angle.}  In  bot, 
having  two  angles :  as,  a  digonous  stein. 

dl  grado  (do  grfi'do).  [It.,'  step  by  step,  lit. 
from  step:  di,  <  L.  <U,  from ;  jyr<i//o,  <  I.,  gra- 
dwt,  step :  see  grade.]  In  music,  moving  by  con- 
junct degrees. 

digram  (di'gram),  a.    (=t  F.  fh'jrrn«iime,<  Or. 
two-,  +  yp&ftua,  a  thing  written,  <  jpddrtv,  write.] 
Same  as  digraph. 

digraph  (di'graf),  n.  ami  a,    [<  Gr.  it-,  two-,  + 
ypaftiv,  write.]    I.  n.  Two  letters  used  to  rep- 
'  as  ea  in  head,  th  in  jmth. 


Milton  haa  Judldoualy  avoided  Fletcher '«  dummsiimsl 

ornaments.  7*.  S'ntrf  usi,  Sole*  on  Milton  a  Juvenile  P„etn» 
In  |inrtli'nlar,  the  nution  of  rpksodtui,  or  de/re«*i&>.*tf 
narrative*,  Interwoven  with  the  prttu  ij>*l  nairwttve,  was 
entirely  Ari*t.i«rliiui.  IM  Vi«iik»ji,  Homer,  1 

digre&siYe  (dl-  or  di-gr*s'iv),  a.  [=  F.  digrt  «- 
sif  =  Sp.  dwresico  =  Pg.  It.  digrcMriro.  <  LI~ 
dujre JWirit*,  <  L.  dij/rcjwjntir,  pp.  of  digredi,  digrf « « : 
see  digrtat,  r.]  Tending  to  digress;  depart  nut 
from  the  main  subject;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  digression. 

The  wild  (llrfiulon  of  the  aentimeiit*.  anil  the  dOjrruir, 
aalllea  of  loiaslhathtii.  wmiUl  have  been  e»,inpre**e«l  laal 
restrained  by  conllnonient  of  rhyme.      JnAu^oii,  V<i 


By  way 


Another  mechanical  method  of  making  sreat  men.  ami 
adiiliiiiifiira-fytn  klnic*  and  i|iieen«,  In  to  accompany  tl 
■caac*.  .tJ.<«o»,SpecUtor,\a 


All  uiipro|«rr  .llpbthomf.  »r.  a.  I  have  called  them,  dl- 
grar-h*.  are  changed  luw  the  alncle  vowel,  which  they 
■Uiwl  for.  T.  Sheridan. 


tfe,  Florlo.  1. 
nitv.    It  la  by 


Jfr*. //. 

i  In  treaeon  there  I*  •omctlmca  a  <f i 
I  a  bold  ai  t,  a  perllnu*  art, 

tie  vui'awet/,  Eaaenea,  IL  ST. 

6.  An  elevated  office,  civil  or  eeeleaiaatieal ; 
hereditary  rank  or  title,  or  official  distinction. 

The  rope  spared  not  to  threaten  Excommunication  to 
X.  Henry  hllnarU,  U  he  reatoeed  not  Becaet  to  bin  Dianita. 

Baker,  Chronic  lea,  p.  6,. 

He  '  Frederic  1.  of  Pruaabi]  aacceeded  In  iraialng  th*  great 
object  of  hit  life,  the  tide  of  King.  In  the  vtar  1700  he 
K*nuuicd  thlt  new  dignity.  M ooaanry ,  Krederfc  the  Great, 

In  vain  the  ProteaUnt  biahopa  pleaded  In  the  Hotiae  of 
Lorda  that  their  position  waa  intolerable  and  their  di;>mt* 
a  mere  mockery. 

St«>j>M,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hit*.,  p.  Sii 

6.  The  rank  or  title  of  a  nnblcmau;  the  right 
to  use  a  title  of  honor,  originally  in  virtue  of 
an  eatate  and  accompanied  by  an  official  func- 


hi 


All  were  aurpnaed  toaee  to  many  newfacea  In  the  moat 
mulnr.it  diynitiee.  Addieon,  Vlalon  of  JoaUce. 

7.  One  who  hold*  high  rank;  a  diguitary. 

Tbcae  fllttiy  dreamer*  .  .  .  cpeak  evil  of  di'mitiet. 

Jades. 

8.  Any  honor  conferred ;  promotion. 

For  thoae  {honors]  of  old, 
And  the  late  diyniiUt  heap'd  up  to  them, 
We  mat  yuar  hermit*.  Shak..  Blacheth,  i.  6 

9.  In  rhet.,  avoidance  of  unseemly  or  trivial 
tropi's  nnd  figures. — 10.  In  astrol.,  a  situation 
in  which  a  planet  has  an  influence  more  power- 
ful  than  usual. 

The  lord  ot  the  aaariideat  aey  they  that  ho  I*  fnrtunat, 
whan  he  It  In  god  place  fro  the  aaaendent  a*  lo  angle;  or 
In  a  mccedeiit.  where-aa  tie  la  In  diftnil*  Si  contorted  wltb 
frendly  aapecty*  of  planctr*  A  reaci-ivcd. 

t'Adueer,  A*trolabe,  tl.  t  I. 

lit.  A  self-evident  truth;  an  axiom.  Tblaword 

ia  one  of  the  fantastical  learned  fabrfratUma  with  whiclt 
aome  old  writer*  ornament  their  pages.  It  la  a  Latin  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek  ,{.<u<.  which  lueau*  both  axiom  and 
dignity  In  the  tenae  of  worth. 

These  science*  (mathematical,  roiu'lmllng  from  «%«•- 
tie*  an.l  principles  known  by  thenis.  Ivm,  receive  no!  sal 
ttfactinn  fnxra  |irol«ble  reasons,  much  lew  from  bsre  and 
peTviniitory  aaseveratloii*.  Sir  T.  limipne,  Vulg,  Ilrr,,  I,  7. 
Accidental  dignity.  In  aairol.,  the  situation  of  a  planet 
In  h  gooil  a.i|M-ct  a*  to  ligtit,  motbtn.  etc.  -  Cap  of  dig- 
nity, t^aille  aa  cip  vf  iiMliNfclwlrirv.  <whlcll  see,  unilir 
nuiior'wiiierx  —  Eiaenttal  dignity,  In  iwtrW.,  the  situs 

tl  f  >  planet  In  n  favorable  |*«rt  of  the  kinIIiic. -gyn. 

2.  >i:iti"ii,  .tiiu.hnu  eminence,  loftiiie**,  exaltation, great 
n<**.  -  3.  Majesty,  statelluea*.  gravity, 
dignotiont  (dig-uo'shou),  ».  [<  L.  dignntux.  pp. 
of  dignoscere,  usunlly  i/iwwcYrr,  know  u]iart,  ili.-— 
tiuguish,  <  i/i-,  </i*-,  npart,  +  "gnmerre,  noacere, 
know,  =  E. ibi«a-l.]  Distinguishing  mark;  sign. 

That  ltemr«trauiental|  sb'rriwiru.as,  and  conjextiire  of 
prevalent  humours,  may  W  nilb  ctcd  floin  s|«ita  la  our 
naiU.  we  are  not  averse  to  concede, 

.sir  T.  liniicns,  Vnlg.  Err.,  v. 

digoneutic  (di-go-nu'tik),  a. 
+  ;.m  rrroi,  beget  "(<  joito,  offspring,  I 
+  -'.-.J   In  entom.,  double-brooded  ; 
broods  during  a  single  year. 


There  arc  five  elementary  conaonanta  represented  by  di. 
graph*:  th  (rAiii),  rA  —  dh  (tAine.  (Aenl,  all  i«Ae),  th  (arure), 
i..,iMl'wX  Tram,  After.  J'hii>4.  A".,  Mil. 

II.  a.  Consisting  of  two  letters  used  to  rep- 
resent one  sound:  aa,  digraph  signs;  digraph 
consonants. 

digraphic^di-graf'ik),a.  [<  digraph  +  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  digraph, 
digress  (di-  or  di-gres' !.  r.  i.  [<  L.  digrams, 
>p.  of  digredi,  go  apart,  step  aside,  <  di-  for 
hx;  apart,  +  gradi,  go,  step:  see  grade.  Cf. 
aggrejut,  congress,  egress,  ingress,  progress,  re- 
gress.] 1.  To  turn  aside  from  the  direct  or 
appointed  course ;  deviate  or  wander  away,  as 
from  the  main  road,  from  the  main  tenor  and 
purpose  in  sneaking  or  writing,  or  from  the  prin- 
cipal line  of  argument,  study,  or  occupation. 

I  have  d*(rrr**nl,  U-eaiitv  of  the  extreme  ] 
both  religion  and  pblbiaopby  have  recel 
celvo  by  being  com  ml  led  b«>  thcr. 

Ilaetni,  Advancement  nfl^anilng,  IL  IM. 
I  will  a  little diarttt  from  mi  inaliiedlscoiiraeof  Padna, 
and  .  .  .  speak  *oiiM'tlilng  of  film, 

forynf,  Crudities,  I.  V.A. 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  argument  there  la  honlly  pnoni  to 
di;trr**  tnto  a  |iartlcular  definition,  a*  often  aa  a  man 
vairles  the  algnifleatlou  of  any  term.  Lnekf. 

Let  the  atmlent  of  our  hlatory  diyrrm  lnb>  whatever 
other  tleKla  he  wtIL  J.  St*fth*n*. 


[<  Or.  <!(-,  two-, 
race,  stwk  I. 
having  two 


S.  To  turn  aside  from  the  right  path;  trans- 
gress; offend.  [Rare.] 

Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excute 
This  deadly  bint  In  tbj*  diVwiJW  sou 

Shai.,  Hleh.  II.,  v.  3. 

dlgreast  (di-  or  dl-gres'),  n.    [<  h.  digressMS,  a., 
a  going  apart,  <  digretli,  pp.  digress**,  go  apart : 
see  digress,  «.]    A  digression. 
A  disn-M*  from  my  history.   Fttllrr.  Ch.  nut,  XLK.it, 

digression  (di-  or  dl-gresh'on),  «.  [<  ME.  di- 
gression is  OF.  (fiprnufUR,  F.  digression  =  Pr. 
disgressio  —  8p.  digresion  as  Pg.  digrrssdo  = 
It.  digressiimr,  K  L.  di</rra»"io{i«-),  <  digredi,  pp. 
digresses,  go  apart :  see  digress,  r.]  1 .  The  act 
of  digressing;  deviation  from  a  regular  or  ap- 
pointed course;  especially,  a  departure  from 
the  main  subject  under  consideration ;  an  ex- 
cursion of  s|swh  or  writing.  . 

Halt  what*  Mclhlnk*  1  it.  rve  to lw  pounded  !..r stray- 
ing fr«im  jswlry  t-»  orab^)  Ikii  ludb  have  such  mt  arflii- 
Ity  In  the  BTOrdtMl  nmallllsTaUfflal,  that  I  think  tint  if  fir/w- 
sion  will  make  my  tin  ailing  receive  the  fuller  uinlerstaiid- 
lug.  Sir  ll.  Siduru,  1s  t.  of  IV««e  <cd.  Islti).  p.  K. 

tHrrraunu  In  a  book  are  like  foreign  tr.K.|«i  In  a  sinti . 
iil.kh  aigiie  the  nation  to  want  n  heart  and  bauds  ..r  its 
own.  Stri/t,  Talc  of  a  Tub,  vii. 

2.  Deviation  from  the  path  of  virtue;  trans- 
gression. |.Kare.) 

Then  my  iCsjtwlM  la  so  vile,  ao  kasa, 
lliat  it  will  l|v„  engraven  In  my  face. 

.SAri*..  Ijucreee,  L  SOS. 

3.  In  rwfr'm.,  thi<  Bneulanlistanco  in  the  eclip- 
tic of  the  inferior  planets  Mercury  and  Venus 
from  the  sun. 

digressional  (di-  or  di-jrresh'on-nl).  a.  [<  rfi- 
gression  +  -ai.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 
digression ;  dc(>artiiig 
or  subject. 


digressively  (di-  ordl-gree'iv-U),  adr. 
of  digression. 

digyn  (dl'jin),  n.  [<  NL.  •dii^aitg,  <  Or.  Ai-,  two-, 
■f';ti4,  woman  (mod.  bot.  pistil).]  A  plant 
having  two  pistils. 

Digynia  (dl-jiu'i-*),  n^)/.  [NU,  <  'digynus: 
see  digyn,  dtgymiis.]  The  name  given  by  I-in- 
natus,  in  ids  artificial  system,  to  such  plants  as 
have  two  styles,  or  a  single  style  deeply  cleft 
into  two  parts,  forming  the  second  order  in 
each  of  his  first,  thirteen  classes. 

digynian  (iU-jin'i-an),  o.  [As  IHgynia  -4-  -«»,  I 
Having  two  pistils. 

digynous  (dij'i-nus),  a.  [<  NL.  'digyn us:  see 
•/ii/V".]   Same  as  digynian. 

dihedral  (.il-he'drMl),  a.  [Also  died/at;  <  di- 
hetiron  +  -«/.]  Having  two  sides,  as  a  figure: 
having  two  plane  faces,  as  a  crys- 
tal— Dihedral  angle,  the  mutual  in- 
clination of  two  intersecting  planes,  or 
tlie  angular  space  included  Iietween 
them,  as  the  angles  between  tlie  two 
plam-a  AllDand  ADC. 

dihedroa  (dl-he'dron),  m.   K  Or. 
two-,  +  tApa,  a  seat,  base  ; 
cf.  Air&poc,  a  seat  for  two  per- 
sons.]    A  figure  With  two  Sides    ninedral  A^it 
i  >r  surface*. 

diholioBt,  diheliumt  (dl-hfi'li-os, -utn).  a.  [XL 
<  Or.  dia,  through,  +  sj/risf,  sun.]    That  chord 
of  the  elliptic  orbit  of  a  jjlanct  which  pause 
through  the  focus  where  the  sun  is  and  is  ner- 

jpendieular  to  the  transverse  axis.    Also  dikeiy. 

dihelyt  (dl-hi'li),  n.  [=  F.  «/./,.  fir,  <  NL.  d.Ar- 
lios,  dihelinm :  see  rfiArfios.]  Same  as  dihcliaf. 

dihexagonal  (dl-hek-«ag'6-nal),  a.  [<  rfi-2  + 
hexagonal.]  Twelve-sided:  as,  a  dihejcagvnal 
prism  or  pyramid:  also  used  to  describe  a  dou- 
ble six-sided  pyramid  or  quartzoid. 

dihexahedral  (*di-hek-«a-he'dral),  a.  [<  rfi-2  + 
hexahcdral.]  In  crystal.,  having  the  form  of  a 
hexahedral  or  six-sided  prism  with  trihedral 
summits. 

dihexahodron  (di-hek-aa-he'dron),  n. ;  pi.  aV- 
heiahedrons,  dihexahedra  (-drons,  -drtt).   [<  Gr. 

two-,  +      —  E.  sir,  T  itpa,  a  seat. 
aeerfi-^andAAmAWron.j  In  crystal.,  a  .- 
prism  with  trihedral  summits. 

of  quart!,  and  various  rare  mineral*  are 
After.  Xaturalut,  XXII. 


dihydrite  (di-M'drit),  n.  f<  Gr.  aV,  two-,  + 
iifup  (t'dp-),  water,  +  -ife*.J  A  phosphate  of 
copper  containing  two  equivalents  of  water.  It 
ia  round  in  small  green  monoclinic  crystal*. 

diiamb,  dii&mbus  (di-i-amb',  -am'bua),  u. ;  pL 
rfiMmbf,  diiambt  (-ambz'.  -bi).  ^<  LL.  di«jatW,< 
Or. 6daujioe,<.S<-, two-,  +  ia^^of,  iambus.]  In <r»c. 
pros.,  two  iambi,  or  an  iambic  dipody  regarded 
as  a  single  compound  foot.  The  name  diiamt-w* 
strictly  Is'lotaglng  to  the  Iambic  dipody  In  ita  ncrmal 
form  t-e  —  ^  —\  can  tie  extended  to  It*  epitritk*  larirti 
»l->  (  ~-X 

Dlipolia,  Dipolia  (dl-ip-tVli'a,  dl-pol'i-?).  ».  pi. 
[Or.  iitird/.«/o  or  SiTo?m,  eontr.  of  Utii&tut  or 
Auto/jo,  iv-ut.  pi.,  prop,  adj.,  <  Strif  (gen.  i/oV, 
dat.  AA  Zeus,  +  JIo>iiit,  guaniian  of  the  city, 
an  epithet  of  Zeus,  <  so/rc/,  city.]  An  ancient 
Athenian  festival  celebrated  annually,  with 
sacrifice  of  an  ox,  on  the  14th  of  Skirophorinu 
(about  the  end  of  June),  on  the  Acropolis,  in 
honor  of  Zens  Polietis  —  that  is.  Protector  of  the 
City.    Also  called  lUntnhonia. 

dljudlcantt  (di-jo'di-kant),  a.  [<  L.  rfijiarft- 
rvjii(f-).v,  ppr.  of  dijndiarc,  decide:  see  dijwh- 
c«fr.]  One  who  dijudicates,  determines,  or  de- 
cides. 

And  If  great  philosopher*  douM  of  many  things  which 
popular  •fOfWican/*  bold  u  certain  til  their  creeds.  I  sup 
l»o*e  ignorance  lt*»  !f  will  not  say  It  i*  liecauae  they  are 
in-. re  tguorunt.    Gtiinntu,  Vanity  of  IsigmatlEhu:.  xiiii. 

dijudicatet  (di-jfi'di-kat).  r.  r<  L  rfi/arficvifa», 
jip.  of  dijudicare,  decide,  determine,  distinguish 
between,  <  di-.  dis-,  apart,  +  judica 
Kttjudicatt, judge.]    L  intrans.  To; 
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The  Church  at  Born*,  when  she 
minority  of  the  Church  In  <t(rWica'"<i7  of 
recoil  only  to  speak  of  bers»lf. 

Ml.  Oolden 


To  determine; 
,1  OMMll  with  which,  while  acting  h 
whole  Church  corunuinlcatea,  and,  the 
dir-ioH,  I«ddi  It  to  Ik-  adhered  to. 


-  I-  in  •  ii  ii  n  *r.vi 

Qui.Ud  la  fimj'i  Eirenicon,  p.  so. 

dijudicationt  (d^tt-di-M'shon),  n.  [<  L.  dim. 
Cueatii>(n-),  <  dijudieare, pp.  d{judieatns,  decide: 
see  dijadieatr.]    Judicial  distinction. 

It  caniKit  lie  otherwise  hut  that  the  lure  of  ourselves 
should  strongly  incline  us  In  our  moat  abstracted  dijutli. 
carton.  IJlaneitle,  Vanity  of  liogmatliintt,  illL 

dika-bread  (dTka-bred},  ».  [<  dika,  native 
name,  +  E.  bread?.]  A  fatty  substanee  resem- 
bling chocolate, prepared  from  the  almond-liko 
kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  Mangifera  liabonen»i», 
used  aa  food  by  the  natirea  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Gaboon. 
ITatU,  Diet,  of  Chem. 

dik  v  fat  (di'kiy-fat),  it.   Same  as  dika-bread. 

dik-trr-all  (dik-a-rual'i),  a.  [K.  Ind.]  The 
native  name  of  a  resinous  gum  which  exudes 
from  the  enda  of  young  shoot*  of  Garden,  :  In- 
cida,  a  rubiaccoua  shrub  of  India.  It  has  a  >tmi(, 
peculiar,  and  offensive  odor,  and  Ii  usrlul  In  the  treatment 
of  sore*  an. I  cutaneous  diseases.  In  India  It ' 
a*  a  n-ui.-dy  for  dyspepsia.    Also  dteamaU*. 

dikast,  ».   See  dictut. 

dike  (dik),  n.  [Also  spelled,  leas  coi 
difke ;  <  ME.  dike,  dyke,  dtk,  die  (also  aasibi- 
lated  ihrAV,  dyeke,  dirk,  dyek,  >  mod.  E.  rfirca), 
<  AS.  da;  in.,  f .,  a  ditch,  channel,  dike,  wall,  = 
OS.  dik,  m.,  a  fish-pond,  =  OPries.  dik,  w.,  a 
bank,  dam,  =  0.  dnk,  m.,  a  bank,  dam,  = 
MLO.  dik,  LO.  dick,  m.,  a  pond,  usually  a 
bank,  dam,  as  MHO.  tick,  dick,  m.,  a  ditch, 
canal,  pond,  fish-pond,  marsh,  O.  teiek,  m., 
a  pond,  fish-pond,  tank,  deick,  in.,  a  bank, 
dam  (this  sense  and  form,  with  initial  rf  for  f, 
after  LO,  and  IX),  as  Icel.  dik,  neut.,  diki,  m.,  a 
ditch,  ■=  Norw.  dike,  neut.,  a  ditch,  a  puddle, 
=  Sw.  dike,  neut.,  a  ditch,  also  a  bank,  dam, 
as  ban.  diffc,  unit.,  a  ditch,  also  a  bank,  dam ; 
hence  (from  LO.)  OP.  dictue,  digue,  F.  digue 
m  Hp.  Pg.  dUiue  =  It.  dig,,,  a  bank.  dam. 
The  nent  forms  have  been  compared  with  Or. 
rtix<K,  a  wall,  rampart,  rw^or,  the  wall  of  a 
house  (for  orig.  "tti.{uf,  *0o<,roc,  ult.  connected 
with  Oifiarttv,  touch,  and  L.  fingrre,  form,  1i- 
gnra,  a  form:  t*-«  figure,  fictile,  etc.);  but  the 
relation  is  improbable  The  orig.  sense  of  the 
neut.  word  is  'ditch,' a  channel  dug  out  (cf.  dia, 
ult.  from  this  noun)  (cf.  also  Or.  r:o<K,  a  marsh, 
swamp),  <ti  fiit  being  in  fact  an  assihilatcd  form 
of  the  same  word.  The  correlative  sense  of 
'a  bank'  or  'a  wall'  is  not  usual  in  MK.  and 
AS. :  it  Is  due  in  part  to  the  usage  of  the  Low 
Countries,  where  dikes  in  this  sense  are  con- 
spicuous and  important.]  1.  A  channel  for 
water  made  bv  digging;  a  <litch  ;  a  moat.  See 
rfi.'cA.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Al  the  (hinges  the  In  wer|lkle  hen, 
Tweu  Ueiwiie  hllaud  helle  ifis. 

GtHfJtU  enwf  Ejcodiu,  1.  281. 
Abonte  the  castel  was  a  duke. 

HieKaid  C'jrrde  Lion,  I.  OJ2I. 

From  one  fountain  In  a  garden  there  sliould  lie  little 
channels  or  iiys^s  cut  to  every  lied,  ami  every  plant  grow. 
in«  therein.  Hay,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

Like  a  shoal 
of  darting  Ash,  thai  on  a  summer  morn 
Adown  the  crystal  dyke,  at  Camelot 
Come  atlpplug  o'er  their  shadows  on  the  sand. 

Tennyson,  tVeralnt. 

JB.  A  small  pond  or  pool.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  3. 
A  ridge  or  bank  of  earth  thrown  up  in  excavat- 
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5.  In  ge«<.,  a  fissure  in  rocks  filled  with  ma- 
terial which  has  found  its  way  into  it  while 
melted,  or  when  brought  by  some  other  mean* 
into  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  condition.  Host  dikes 
are,  In  fact,  filled 
with  lava  or  soma 
form  of  eruptive, 
rock.  A  dike  dif- 
fers from  a  arm  In 
that  tiie  latter  ha* 
lieen  slowly  ruled 
h)  agencies  cither 
Identical  with  or 
allied  In  character 
to  those  ordinarily 

designated  by  the  term  nsefuwoejiAie.  while  

has.  In  most  cases  at  least,  been  rapidly  Oiled,  so  that  It 
consists  easriitiidly  uf  the  same  iiialcrlal  throuich  from 
one  aide  to  the  other,  and  nt  all  depths.  A  mineral  vein 
or  lode,  on  the  other  hand,  may  dilter  very  irreatly  In  its 
contents  in  various  parte,  In  width  as  well  as  in  depth, 
dike  (dik).  v. ;  pret,  and  pp.  diked,  pnr.  diking. 
[<  ME.  diken,  dgken  (also  aasibilatea  dieken,  > 
mod.  E.  ditek,  r.),  dig,  dig  out,  surround  with 
a  ditch,  <  AS.  dirian,  also  in  comp.  bc~dician, 
ge-dician,  make  a  ditch,  surround  with  a  ditch 
or  dike  (=  OPries.  dika,  ditta,  ditMa,  dig,  make 
a  ditch,  also  raise  a  dike  or  dam,  —  D.  d{/ken, 
raise  a  dike  or  dam,  —  MLO.  LO.  diken,  >  0. 
deicken,  raise  a  dike  or  dam),  <  die,  a  ditch,  a 
I),  dijk,  etc..  a  bank,  dam :  see  dike,  ».,  and  cf. 
ditek,  r..  and  dig.]  Lt  intrans.  To  make  a  ditch ; 
dig;  delve.    See  d,g. 

threaahe  and  therto  dyke  and  dchrs. 

i  .'.„,.      tlen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  I  &MI. 
It  ware  better  di»<  and  delve, 
I  npon  the  rhthl  faith, 
w  all  that  the  Illlde  aalth. 


a? 


..Prol. 

If.  To  dig;  dig  out ;  excavate.  See 


lie  crlede,  ami  comauiulede  alls  Crlstyne  i>eotila 

VnlU.. 
were  a  til 

(<-).  xxif.  3to. 


To  delue  and  di*r  a  deop  dkhe  al  alaaite 

lit  Imlyiiesse  aa  hit  were  a  pile 


That  holychurche  su>d 

S2f.  To  inclose  with  a  ditch  or  with 

With  all  mycht  that  he  mycht  get. 
To  the  tonne  ane  aaseira  set ; 


ing  a  canal  or  a  ditch ;  specifically,  such  a  ridge 
or  liauk  thrown  up  to  prevent  low  lands  frtwn 
being  overflowed;  a  contimious  dam  confining 
or  restraining  the  waters  of  a  stream  or  of  the 
sen :  as,  the  Netherlands  are  defended  from  the 
sea  by  diket. 

The  injured  nation  (the  Dutch!,  driven  to  despair,  had 
opened  Its  dik**,  and  had  called  In  the  sea  as  an  ally 
against  the  French  tyranny.  Maenulaii,  Mist.  Eng.,  vll. 
Z>i«~.  that  the  hands  uf  the  farmers  had  raised  with  labor 


4.  A  low  wall  or  fence  of  stone  or  turf,  di- 
viding or  inclosing  fields,  etc.  A  dry  dike  is 
such  a  wall  built  without  tunrtar.  &eo  fail- 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Ye've  lieen  waah'd  In  liunny's  well. 
And  dried  on  Ihimiy's  rivre. 
IfiffiV  and  Fair  Annie  (Clilld  s  Ballads,  II.  137). 


sent  two  V-shaped  transverse  ridges,  like  the 
letter  W.  Such  teeth  are  characteristic  of  the  Insect!, 
vurvs  of  northerly  or  teniparate  reirioiut,  thus  contrasted 
with  trofikaJ  forms  of  Zolamhdmitmta  (which  set ■  i.  Hill. 
dilamlnatlon  (di-lam-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  dt-'*  f 
<amia<itiott.]  In  f>of.,  the  congenital  develop- 
ment of  a  lamina  upon  the  surface  of 
a  form  of  dodtiplication  or  chorisis. 

»t6t  (dl-la'nl-4t),  v.  t.    [<  L.  MMMt, 
of  dilaniare  (>  It.  dilaniare),  tear  in  pieces, 
di-,  <(■#-,  apart,  -f  laniare,  tear,  rem  L]  To 
tear;  rend  in  pieces;  mangle. 
The  panther,  when  he  hunu  his  prey,  hiding  hat  grles 
,  with  tha  sweetness  of  his  hreath  allures  the  otlwr 
unUi  hlin,  who,  Ixlng  come  wlUnu  hit  reach  h* 
nd  cruelly  doth  ditanuu*  them.  >'onf,  Unc  of  Life, 

dilaniationt  (dl-la-ni-a'ahon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*di/iiit»afio(«.),  <  dilaniare,  i>p.  dilaniatu*.  tear 
In  pieces:  see  ditaniate.]  A  tearing  in  pieces. 
Osra-miM. 

dilapidate (dl-ordl-Iap'i-dat), r.jpret. and  pp. 
dilapidated,  ppr.  dilapidating.  [Formerly  al»o 
dilapidate;  (  LL.  dilapidatn»,  pp.  of  dilapidate 
(>  lt.  ditapidare  =  Bp.  l'f(.  dilapidar  —  V.  dilaj  i- 
der),  throw  away,  squander,  consume,  destroy, 
lit.  scatter  like  stones,  <  L.  di-,  din-,  apart,  + 
lapidare,  throw  stones  at,  <  lapis  {laiiid-),  a 
stone:  see  lapidate.']  X,  trans.  1.  To  bring 
into  a  ruinous  condition:  impair  or  reduce  to 
s>  state  of  ruin;  especially,  to  ruin  by  misuse 
or  neglect. 

If  the  bishop,  parson,  or  vicar,  etc.,  diiapidalet  the 
buildings,  or  cuts  down  the  limber  of  the  patrimony  of 
tlw  church. 
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The  hlest  ifyfct  that  we  come  to, 

I  II  turn  nnd  tak  v.  i. 

r*e  Dutf  of  M)uJ  (Child's 


iv.  m 


Ami  grrt  dyk  thalm  .  .  .  stalwartly, 

««rU,r,  «.«,,  XTil.  171 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  dike;  inclose,  restrain,  or 
protect  by  an  embankment :  as,  to  dike  a  river; 
to  dike  a  tract  of  land.— 4f.  To  surround  with 
a  stone  wall. 

ZKte  and  park  the  aamln  |landtsl  surelie  and  kelp 
thamc  SUES.  Kal/owr  .  Prael.  (A.  ItiM,),  p.  1 11. 

dike-grave  (dtk'grav),  n.  [<  D.  dijkgraaf(= 
ML<r  dikgrerc,  LO.  diekgrdre,  >  O.  deiekara  fe ), 
an  overseer  of  dikes,  <  rfijH,  dike,  +  j/rarfffrouiit 
(steward,  reeve):  see  rfrsV,  and  greere,  graf, 
and  cf.  ditr-i-rere.]  In  the  Ixiw  Countries,  a 
superintetident  of  dikes. 

The  chief  pike  m re  hi  re  Is  one  of  the  greatest  ofBcers 
of  Trust  in  all  the  ltuvlac*.         /fnieeU.  Letters,  I.  h  1. 

diker  (dl'ker),  n.    [<  ME.  dikcre,  <  AS.  rficrrc, 

<  dieian,  dig:  see  dike,  r.  Cf.  ditcher,  digger.] 
1.  A  ditcher. —  2.  One  who  builds  dikes! " 

dike-reeve  (dik'rev),  u.  [<  dike  +  twee*.]  An 
officer  who  superintends  the  dikes  and  drains 
in  marshes.    Halliiccll.    Compare  dike-grace. 

diiacerate  (di-  or  di-las'e-rat ).  r.  f.;  pret.  and 
pp.  dilaeeralcit,  ppr.  dilaccratiitg.  [<  L.  dilaec- 
ratu»,  pp.  of  dilactrare  (>  It.  dilacrrare  =  Hp. 
Pg.  dilacrrar  =  P.  dttac/rtr),  tear  in  pieces, 

<  di-  for  din-,  apart,  +  lacerare,  tear:  see  laer- 
rate.]  To  tear;  rend  asunder;  separate  by 
force;  lacerate.  [Bare.] 

The  Infant,  at  the  accomplished  period,  striurgllng  to 
come  forth,  itilaeerute*  and  lo-eaks  those  pans  whkh  rc- 
stralned  him  beiure.        Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ill.  C 

dilaceraUon  (di-  or  di-las-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
dilaceralim  —  8p.  dilaeeracion  =  Pg.  dilacera- 
cdo,  <  LL.  dilaeeratio{n-),  <  L.  dilaeerare,  pp.  di- 
lareratu*,  tear  in  pieces:  see  liiVaccrafe.]  The 
set  of  rending  asunder;  a  tearing  or  reuding; 
laceration.  [Hare.] 

All  the  riddles  of  Sphinx,  therefore,  have  two  conditions 
aunesed:  vlt,  dilaerrnti,.n  to  th.ise  who  do  not  solve 
them  :  and  empire  to  those  that  dix 

ffcietm.  Physical  Faldea,  x.,  Espl. 

dilambdodont  (dl-lamb'do-dont).  a.  [<  Or. 
it-,  twice,  two-,  +  /.du.frVi,  the  letter  lambda 
(A),  +  iiViif  (ocWr-)  =  E.  t.»,th.\  Having  ,.»>- 
long  molar  teeth  with  two  V-xhnpcd  ridges: 
speeifieally,  having  the  characters  of  the  1H- 
tambd'xUmta :  as,  a  dilambtiodunt  dentition;  a 
dilamMexlont  mammal. 

Dilambdodonta  (di  -  lamb -da- don 't*),  «.  pi, 
[XL. :  gee  dilambdadont.]  A  group  or  series  of 
insectivorous  mammals,  a  divixion  of  the  order 
,  ha^ng  oblong  molars  whose 


2.  To  waste ; 

Was  her  moderation  i 
of  the  church  1 

igiv 
[Hare.] 

Voq  sew  s  very  respectable  looking  person  In  the  street, 
and  it  Is  odda  but,  as  you  paaa  him,  his  hat  cornea  off,  his 
w  hole  figure  suddenly  dilapidate*  itself,  assuming  a  trem- 
ble of  professional  weakness,  and  you  hear  tlw  everlasting 
"qualcbe  (Mia  per  carita."  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p  r.lo 

II.  iNfrnn«.  To  fall  into  partial  or  total  rmn; 
fall  by  decay. 

Urge  the  d.  main,  but  all  within  combine 

To  cxirrmiiond  with  the  dishonor d  sign* 

And  all  around  dU„,ndale..  CrafJie, Hue  Boraugli. 

dilapidation  (di-ordi-lap-i-da'shon),  n.  [For- 
merlv  also  dilapidation;  =  P.  dilapidation  = 
Sp.  iitapidaeion  =  Pg.  dilapidacdo  =  It.  dilapi- 
dacinne,  <  LI*.  ddapidatio(H-).  a  sqiiniideriug, 
wasting,  <  dilapidate,  pp.  dilapidate,  s-iiiander. 
waste :  see  dilapida te.]  1 .  Gradual  ruin  or  de- 
cay; disorder;  especially,  impairment  or  i 
through  misuse  or  neglect. 

Whom  shall  their  (the  bishops')  successors  si 
ditapidntmiu  which  they  make  of  that  credit? 

linker,  F^cles.  Polity,  vll.  S4. 
Hykce|>inga  strict accountof  incimes  and  esprnilltures, 
a  man  might  easily  preserve  an  estate  from  d\lai»datii>n. 

J.  texs/nsaa.  Winter  Evcnlii';  I'vinlrrelices,  1. 

Specifically — 2.  In  Eng.  ecclct.  laic,  the  iiull- 
itig  down,  suffering  to  go  to  decay,  or  ruin  of 
any  building  or  other  property  in  possession 
of  an  incumbent. 

dilapidator  (di-  or  di-lap'i-da-tor),  h.  \=  F. 
dilapidate ur  =  Hp.  Pg.  dUapidadi'ir  =  H.dilapi- 
daUire;  as  dilapidate  +  -or.]  One  who  causes 
dilapidation. 

It  Is  alleged  that  nou-reaidence  and  dilapidations  for 
the  most  part  go  hand  In  hand :  tliat  you  shall  seldom  see 
a  non  rtaldshl,  hut  he  Is  also  a  itilnjiideiifr. 

II.  H'AarfOM.  Defence,  of  1'lurallUes,  p. 

dilatability  (di-  or  di-la-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  P. 
dilatabilita  —  Sp.  dilatabill'dad  =  Pg.  dilatabili- 
dade  =  It.  dilatabilin,,  <  NL.  dilaUibilita(t-)#,  < 
dilatabili* :  sen  dilatable  and  -o-rVify.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  dilatable,  or  of  admitting  expan- 
sion, eitherbv  inherent  elastic  force  or  by  the 
action  of  a  force  exert  ' 
posed  to  ooafrarMW/ify. 

It  was  purely  an  accident  dependent  on  the  dilatability 
of  the  particular  ciuality  of  alcohol  employed  which  nude 
the  bouing-poinl  uf  water  Ki'.       Kneye.  Brit.,  XX.  s  v*- 

dilatable  (di-  or  di-la'ta-bl),  <i. 

dilatable  =  Pg.  dilatarel  =  It.  dilatabi 
dilatabili*,  capable  of  expausion,  <  L.  dilalarr, 
expand:  see  <f»/af«,  r.,  and  -able.]  Capable  of 
expansion  ;  |>os*easing  elasticity ;  elastic :  as. 
a  bladder  is  dilatable  by  the  force  of  air;  air  is 
dilatable  bv  heat. 

dilatablen'ess  (di-  or  dl-la'la-ld-nes),  n.  Capa- 
city for  dilatation;  dilatability.    Jlatley.  1727. 

dilatancy  (di-  or  dl-la'tan-si),"s.  [<  dilatan(t) 
+  -ry.l  The  property  of  granular  masses  of 
expanding  in  bulk  with  clisnpe  of  shape,  it  la 
due  to  the  Incrvase  of  spaux-  Utucni  the  ic.llvnluslly 
rigid  particles  as  t 


op- 


[=  F.  Pr.  Sp. 
ibile,  <  NI,. 
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dilatancy 

If  niilmiv  of  dilalancp  were  to  he  obtained  from  tan- 
gible nutter.  It  »u  to  lie  10111(1)1  on  the  moat  common- 
place, end  what  bad  hitherto  been  the  I  east  Interesting, 
form,  that  of  hard,  separate  grains  —  corn,  aand,  shot,  Ac. 

O.  HrfnoUU,  Mature,  XXXIII.  4SU. 

dilatant  (di-  or  dl-la'tant),  a.  and  n.    [=  F. 

ditatant,  <  L.  dilatan(t-)*,  ppr.  of  dilatare,  di- 
late: see  dilale,  r.]  I.  <i.  Dilating ;  relating 
to  dilatancy,  or  to  a  substance  possessing  this 
property. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  dilatancy  U  obtained 
front  Uie  f-set  that,  since  dtlatant  material  cannot  cltange 
ita  shape  without  Increasing  in  volarne,  by  preventing 
change  of  v  uluiae  all  change  of  shape  Is  prevented. 

O.  RrjrmJds,  Nature,  XXX III.  430. 

II  n.  1.  A  substance  having  the  property  of 
dilataocy,— S3.  Irmurj.,  an  instrument  used  to 
dilute,  as  a  tent,  u  IkuutIc,  a  sound,  etc. 
dilatate-  (di-  or  dl-la'tat),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  tfifa- 
tattv  =  It.  dilatato,  <  L.  dilattttm,  pp.  of  ttila- 
Uirr.  dilate:  see  dilate,  r.]  Dilated;  broaden- 
ed or  widened  out :  specifically  said,  in  zoology, 
of  an  organ  or  a  part  which  is  disproportionate- 
ly broad  along  a  portion  of  its  lengtn. 
dilatation  (dil-a-  or  di-la-ta'ahon),  n.  f<  ME. 
dilatation*,  <  OK.  (and  F.l  dila la tion  =  Pt.  di- 
latacio  -  Bp.  dilatation  =  Pg.  o«afac*>  =  It,  di. 
Intasione,  <  LL.  diiatatio(n.),  an  extension,  <  L. 
dilatare,  pp.  dilatut,  expand:  see  dilate,  v.]  1. 
The  act  of  expanding;  expansion,  as  by  heat; 
a  spreading  or  enlarging  in  all  directions;  the 


tion 

I  conceive  the  Intire  Idea  of  a  spirit  In  general],  or  at 
least  of  all  finite  created  mid  subordinate  spirits,  to  con- 
sist In  these  several  powers  or  properties,  vis. :  self.petie- 
trattnti,  self-motion,  self-contraction  and  ififdfatiift,  and 
Indivisibility. 

Itr.  II.  Km,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  I.  Iv.  1 3. 

nlos  Is  rather  for  dilatation  than  com- 
If,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  IBS. 

Specifically— 2.  DllTuseness  of  speech;  pro- 
lixity; enlargement. 

What  nedetti  gretter  ditataevmn  t 

Chaucer.  Mau  of  Law  s  Tale,  L  lit. 

3.  An  abuonnal  enlargement  of  an  aperture  or 
a  canal  of  the  body,  or  one  made  fur  the  pur- 
poses of  surgical  or  medical  treatment.  Sec 
trjHtntiim.— 4.  A  dilated  part  of  anything: 
specifically,  in  cool.,  a  dilated  portion  of  an  or- 
gan or  a  mark. 

dilatator  (dil'a-  or  di'la-ta-tor),  n.  [=  F.  dila- 
tatenr  =  Sp.  Pg.  dilatadvr  =  It.  dilatatorc,  a  di- 
latator, <  LL.  dilatator,  ono  who  propagates  or 
spreads  abroad, <  L.  dilatare,  pp.  dilatne,  spread 
abroad,  dilate:  see  dilate,  r.J  That  which  di- 
lutes; a  dilator:  in  aunt.,  specifically  applied 
to  various  muscle*,  as  of  the  nose  or  the  pupil. 

In  the  Kept II la  these  nre  replaced  by  a  constrictor  and 
a  dilatator  muscle,  which  are  also  present  In  a  modified 
form  in  Birds.  Oeaenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (tranaX  p.  o*7. 
Dilatator  irtdis,  the  muscle  of  the  Iris  whose  action  di- 
lates the  pupil ;  the  radiating  muscular  nhera  of  the  Iris, 
antagi  >niiing  the  sphlncterlai  or  circular  fibers.  —  Dilata- 
tor tubs*,  the  tensor  palsti  muscle. 

dilate  (di-  or  di-l»t'  j.  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dilated, 
ppr.  dilating,  f  =  F.  dilater  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  dilator 
=  It.  diiotarr,  <  L.  dilatare,  spread  out,  extend, 
dilate,  <  dilatux,  pp.,  associated  with  differre, 
carry  apart,  spread  abroad,  scatter,  also  differ, 
and  intr.  differ  (>  E.  differ  and  defer*),  <  di*-, 
apart,  +  ferrt  =s  K.  tear1.  For  pp.  latut,  see 
ablatire.  Dilute  \*  a  doublet  of  dWajy1,  and  prac- 
tieally  of  defer'*  and  differ:  see  aV/ajy1,  defer*, 
differ.]  L  fraa*.  1.  To  expand;  distend;  spread 
out;  enlarge  or  extend  In  all  directions:  as,  air 
dilates  the  lungs;  to  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Induced  with  a  srlous  deuotlon  and  ardent  desire  to 
I  dilute  the  Christian  faith. 

Uaktuyt  i  I'ojra^i.  II.,  Ded. 

Satan,  alarm 'd, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilat-i  stood, 
Like  Tenerilt  or  Atlas.  Uliremoved. 

MiUim,  P.  L.,  Iv.SSS. 
i  In  splsndbl  enthtulanna  of  diction, 
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My  heart  dilated  with  unutterable  happiness. 

tluldimitk.  Vicar,  nil. 

W  '*  Lathnp,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  149. 
2.  To  speak  at  length ;  dwell  on  particulars ; 
enlarge;  expatiate;  descant:  used  absolutely 
or  with  «f(i«  or  on. 

I  purpose  to  speak  actively  without  digressing  or  dilat- 
ing. Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  108. 

I  leave  It  among  the  divines  to  dilntt  upon  the  dauger 
of  schism  as  a  spiritual  evil. 

Sin/I.  Sentiments  of  a  Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  L 

dilatet  (di- or  dl-lat'),  0.  f<  L.  dilahu,  pp. :  see 
dilate,  r.]    Broad;  extended. 

Whom  they,  out  of  their  bounty,  have  luatructed 
With  so  dilate  and  absolute  a  power. 

6.  Jontn,  Sejanus,  L  i. 

dilated  (di-  or  dJ-la'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  dilate,  r.] 
Expanded;  extended;  enlarged.  Specifically- (a) 
Vnuaually  widened,  or  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  part  or 
organ.  Also  distended,  (fr)  In  her.,  opened  ;  standing 
open,  as  a  pah*  of  compasses  or  the  like.  Diluted  an  - 
tennis,  in  entam.,  antennas  unusually  widened  In  any 
part.  — Dilated  margin,  In  entam.,  a  margin  spread  out 
laterally  more  than  usual,  or  beyond  the  surrounding 
parts. — Dilated  strut)  or  punctures,  In  eistow,,  those 
stria-  or  panctiirea  which  are  broader  than  usual,  and  dis- 
tinctly rounded  within. — Dilated  tarsi.  In  en/em.,  those 
tarsi  In  which  two  or  more  Joints  are  broad,  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  anil  spongiose  or  densely  hairy  beneath,  as 
In  Oofeepferw.    Also  called  rnlaryed  tarsi. 

dilater  (di-  or  dl-la'tcr),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  enlarges  or  expands.  Shelton. 

dilation1  (di-  or  dl-la  shon)r  n.  [A  short  form 
of  d if-ifafton.]  The  act  of  dilating;  expansion ; 


To  lite  IVtltlob  of  the  1 


His  dilatory  policy.  Jfofiey. 
Dilatory  defense.  In  loir,  a  defense  Intended  tn  defeat 
or  delay  the  pending  action  without  touching  the  ntrriU 
of  the  controversy,  as  an  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  or 
to  the  present  capacity  of  a  part)  Dilatory  plea,  in 
fair,  a  plea  whkh  if  successful  would  defeat  Uie  pending 
n-  tl  in  althout  touching  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 


2t.  To  set  forth  at  length; 
late  or  describe  with  full  particulars; 

Pound  good  mrani 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  -larcela  she  had  something  heard 

.SAoi.,  Othello,  '  a 
DiUit'  the  matter  to  me. 
MuUbtm,  Mure  IHssemblcn  besides  Women,  v.  1. 
-Syn.  To  swell,  st-rrad  out.  amplify. 

H.  iwi'i-iiwy.  1.  To  spfwtl .  ml  :  npnd  ;  -in- 
tend; swell;  enlarge. 


-8/n.  Tardy,  etc.  (see  sfotci,  loitering,  lingering,  [ 
tlnatlug.  backward,  laggard,  behindhand,  inactive,  slug- 
gish, ilawdling. 
dildo't  (dil'd6),  rt.  A  term  of  obscure  cant  or 
slang  origin,  used  in  old  ballads  and  plays  as  a 
mere  refrain  or  nonsense-word ;  also  used,  from 
its  vagueness,  as  a  substitute  for  various  ob- 
scene terms,  and  in  various  obscene  meanings. 

He  has  the  licettlett  love-s-wigt  for  maids. .  .  .  with  such 
delkatc  burthens  of  "iti/dta"  mid  -  r«<ljii-rs." 

W.  T.,  Iv.  S. 
With  a  hie  dildo  dill  and  a  d.l.ta  de*. 

JVuraVa ./  an  Old  Ballad. 

dildo-  (dilMd),  n.  A  tall  columnar  cactus  of 
Jiimiiien.  Crm*  .Svartzii,  woolly  at  tho  sum- 
rait  and  bearing  pale-red  flowers.  The  dried 
fibrous  port  ionsof  the  stems  were  used  ss  torches 
by  tho  ludians. 


At  first  her  ey  e  with  slow  dilation  roll'd 

Dry  flame,  she  listening.     Tennyson.  Prlncesa,  vi. 

dilation*!  <dl-  or  dl-la'shon),  m.  [=  F.  Pr.  dila- 
MM  =  Sp.  dilacion  —  l'g.~dilae8o  -a  It.  dilarione, 
<  L.  c/ifuffWn-),  delay,  (differre,  pp.  dilattu,  de- 
fer: see  defer*  and  dilate,  r.]  Delay. 

Whst  construction  canst  thou  make  of  otrr  w 
Mas*,  but  as  a  stubborn  contempt  ?    Dp.  UaU, 

dilative  (di-  or  dl-la'tiv),  a.  [<  dilate  +  -.re.] 
Tending  to  dilate;  causing  dilatation.  Cole- 
ridge. 

dila  tor  (di-  or  dl-la'tor),  n.  K  XL.  dilator,  short 
for  dilatator,  q.  v.;  'as  if  <  E.  dilate  +  -«r.  L. 
dilator  means  "a  delayer.']  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  widens  or  expands;  specifically,  a  mus- 
cle that  dilates;  a  dilatator. — 2.  A  surgical  in- 
strument, of  various  forms,  used  for  dilating  a 
wound,  a  canal,  or  an  external  opening  of  the 
body. 

dilatorily  (dil'a-to-ri-li),  odr.  In  a  dilatory 
manner ;  with  delay ;  tardily. 

dilatoriness  (dil'a-to-ri-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  dilator}';  slowness  in  action ;  delay  in 
proceeding;  tardiness;  procrastination. 

Theae  lamented  their  cfJaton'ness  and  Imperfection,  or 
trembled  at  the  reaction  uf  his  bigotry  against  themselvea 

dilatory  (dil'a-t6-ri),  a.  [=  F.  dilatoire  =  Pr. 
difofon  =  Sp.  Fg.  It.  dilatorio,  <  LL.  dila  tortus, 
tending  to  delay,  <  L.  dilator,  a  delayer,  <  dif- 
ferre, pp.  dilatitA,  delay:  see  oWuy1,  dilate,  r.] 
1.  Marked  by  or  given  to  procrastination  or 
delay;  slow;  tardy;  not  prompt: 

I 

This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. 

Ska*.,  lien.  VIII.,  11.  «. 

2. 

time  and 


dilettante 

dilectiont  (di-lek'shon),  a.  [=  F.  Pr.  tlileetion 
K  Sp.  dileeeion  =  Pg.  diteeeflo  »  It,  dtlraone,  < 
IA,.  dileetio{n-),  <  L.  diligerr,  pp.  dileettu,  love 
much,  value  highly :  see  diligent.  CI.  predilec- 
tion.]  A  loving ;  preference ;  choice. 

Tho  privilege  of  his  .ilecrtona 
In  J  im  confirmed  Owl  upon  a  tree 
Hanging.  CAaueer,  Mother  of  God.  L  lit 

So  free  b  Christ's  diUttim,  that  the  grand  condition  f 
our  felidty  la  our  bellet  Dc»U.  Seraphk  Love. 

dilemma  (di-  or  dl-lem'i),  n.  [=  F.  dilemme  — 
Sp.  ditemtt  =  Pg.  It.  diittnma  =  D.  O.  Dan.  Sw. 
dilemma,  <  LL.  dilemma,  <  Gr.  A>w«ia,  a  conclu- 
sion from  two  premises,  <  A-  +  >^ubij,  a  propo- 
sition, assumption:  see  lemma.  Not  "an  ar- 
gument in  which  the  adversary  is  '  caught  be- 
tween' <.t.c>oi«,.l«»»rii.!)  two  difficulties,"  nor  de- 
rived from  Ata/AttjiavtoOot,  be  caught  between.] 
1 .  A  form  of  argument  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
whoever  maintains  a  certain  proposition  must 
accept  one  or  other  of  two  alternative  conclu- 
sions, and  tb»t  each  of  these  involves  the  de- 
nial of  the  proposition  In  question.  The  ahema- 

live,  are  called  the  Aons.  «/ fae  dilemma,  which  is  also 
called  a  W»«f  syHowm.    Thc^nrumeui  i.       called  a 

hsmseaceedsKtwo.  Tlteddemii.rorWnat^  In  rhetoric, 
and  waa  not  noticed  by  logicians  before  the  revival  of 
learning;  couwiiuently  there  has  been  some  dispute  as  to 
Ita  luglcal  definition  and  analysis.  Thestandaid  cssmple 
(frotn  Autus  Oelliua)  U  aa  follows :  Every  woman  U  fair 
or  ugly  :  It  l»  not  good  to  marry  a  fair  wife,  becanse  she 
will  flirt :  It  is  not  good  to  marry  an  ugly  wife,  because  she 
will  not  be  attractive;  therefore.  It  It  not  good  lo  marry 
at  all.  The  essential  peculiarity  of  this  reseonlng  U  that 
It  involves  the  principle  of  euiuded  middle,  the  labity 
of  which  would  leave  ordinary  syllogism  Intact  Logi- 
clans,  however,  have  made  the  dilemma  a  matter  of  form 
of  ciprrasinn.  saying  that  the  shove  argument,  for  In- 
stance, la  not  a  dilemma  as  long  as  the  first  Heinle*  reads 
as  above,  but  that  It  becomes  one  If  that  premise  Is  put  In 
this  form :  If  It  U  good  lo  marry.  It  Is  gtaid  to  marry  a 
marry  an  ugly  wife.  They  liave 
iiard  the  following  forma  a*  di- 
>  Vi 


fair  wife,  or  It  u  gon3  to  marry  an  ugly  wife.   They  liave 
"'  rent  times  n-cogiiiae<l  the  following  forma  as  di- 
i  or  as  parts  of  dlleinmas,  for  many  V^irlan*  tiold 
of  three  syllogism* :  (1)  .Sisvyas 

.  .f  A.  then  f;  if  R.  Uien  C;  but 

either  It  or  A  ;  hence,  0.  <J>  fXmpU  desfrwrtue  dilemma  ■ 
It  Aim  true,  D  Is  true  ;  if  A  la  true,  C  is  true  ;  H  and  f  are 
not  both  true  ;  hence,  A  Is  not  true.  (X)  Cumpltt  eosurrxc- 
(ire  (fiVewmo :  If  A.  then  B ;  If  C,  then  D :  but  cither  A  or 
C  ;  hence,  either  B  or  D.   (tl  CompUx  < 


ma:  If  A  U  true,  B  is  true ;  If  C  la  true,  D  is  true  ;  but  B 
and  D  are  not  both  true ;  hence.  A  and  f  are  not  both 
true.  The  Importance  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  now  called 


ditrmma  was  first  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the 
Nevertheless,  In  the  Stoical  terminology  a  tfuVnuRut 
freed  to  a  nsotvofeinina,  aa  a  conclusion  from  two  prei 


I  I  ii  waa  the  origin  of  lite  word. 
It  U  met  with  in  Uie  modern  sen 


wlaea 

and  it  is  only  later  that 


Di'fmnma  is  sn  argument  made  of  two  members,  repug- 
nant one  to  another,  wherof  which  soever  thou  grantesl. 
thou  art  by  and  by  taken.         tUnndttxlU.  Logic,  v.  27. 

2.  A  difficult  or  doubtful  choice;  a  state  of 
things  in  which  tho  alternatives  appear  to  be 
equally  bad  or  undesirable. 

A  strong  diltmmn  In  a  desperate  case  I 
To  act  with  Infamy,  or  quit  the  place.  Swift. 
The  doctrine  of  s  Messiah  offers  a  dilemma  —  a  choice 
between  two  Interpretations  —  one  being  purely  spiritual, 
one  purely  polttlcal.  Dt  (/winery,  Essence,  II. 

dilemmatic  (dil-e-  or  dl-le-mat'ik),  a.  [mm  P, 
fispMlsMtfgWss  Pg.  dilemmatieo;  as  dilemma(t.) 
+  -icl  In  logic,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  dilemma — DUsmmatlc  argument  See  arrn- 
'  -  DUsmmatlc  proposition,  a  hyiiothHlial  prop*- 
w Ith  a  disjunctive  consequent :  as,  if  A.  then  either 


led  to  bring  about  delay,  or  to  gain 
defer  decision:  as,  a  dilatory  motion. 


B  or  C;  or  a  categorical  propositi 

aa,  A  la  either  B  or  c. — Dilemmatic  reason 

ling  depending  upon  the  | 
die  aa  ita  clue!  principle. 


disjunctive 
4c  reason 

>le  of  excluded 


a  syllogism  having  for  Ita  minor  premise  a 


syUoglam, 

BHBbbbbSJM 

dilemniist  (di-  or  di-lem'ist),  n.  [<  dilemma  + 
-faf.]  A  person  who  bases  argument  or  belief 
on  a  dilemma  or  dilemmas:  used  specifically 
in  translation  of  tho  name  of  a  Buddhist  school 
of  philosophy.  See  tho  extract 
il*  school)  of  the  Valbh 


with  Ihd 


!w» 

oiiject  to  lie  known. 


Amer.  Cye..  Ill  sua 

Dilephila  (a-lef'i-U),  a.  [NL.;  also  written 
Iteilepkila,  prop.  'Jitlophila ;  <  Gr.  rSr./j,,  the  af- 
ternoon, evening,  +  *i>or.  loving.]  A  genus  of 
hawk-moths,  of  the  family  Sphingida:  />. 

ata  Is  a  handsome  species,  common  in  the  flitted  state*, 
and  known  as  morninffspkinx.  See  cut  under  mersun^- 
ifiA  i,  i 

dilettant(dll-e-tAnt'),a.  [8*0  dilettante.]  See 
dilettante. 

dilettante  (.UT-e-tan'te),  a.  and  a.  [Also  dilet. 
taut;  =  D.  U.  Dan.  Sw.  dilettant  —  F.  dilettante. 
<  It.  dilettante,  prop.  ppr.  of  ditettare,  delight,  < 
L.  dttrrtare,  delight:  sec  delight,  delectable.] 
I.  n.  I'l.  dili  ttanti  (AY).  An  admirer  or  lover  of 
the  fine  arts,  science,  or  letters;  an  amateur; 
one  who  pursues  an  i 
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dilettante 

and  for  amusement :  often  used  in  a 
Ing  sense  for  a  superficial  ai 
is  literature  or  art. 

11k  main  diancterlilic  of  Ut«  ddttUtnU  la  that  sort  of 
impartiality  that  springs  from  Inertia  ot  mind,  admirable 
for  observation.  Incapable  of  turning  it  to  practical  ac- 
count. Lmrtll,  Nc«  Princeton  Kct.,  I.  100, 

to  dilettantism;  having  the 
!  dilettanti. 

I  heard  no  longer 
".  diUttantt. 
%  Intone, 
TVnnyjon,  Hand,  Till. 

dilettaateiam,  »■    See  dilettantism. 

dilettantish,  dilettanteiah  (dil-e-tan'tlsh, 
-te-iah),  a.  [<  dilettanl,  dilettante,  +  -isH.j 
Inclined  te  or  characterized  by  dilettantism. 
Otorge  Eliot. 

dilettantism,  dilettantei&m  (dil-c-tan't  izm. 
-te-izm),  a.  [aw  F.  dOettantume  ;  as  dilettant, 
dilettante,  +  -««n.]  The  quality  characteristic 
of  a  dilettante ;  specifically,  in  a  disparaging 
sense,  desultory  or  affected  pursuit  of  art,  sci- 
ence, or  literature. 

I>U*ttantittn,  hypothesis,  speculation,  a  kind  of  amateur 
March  for  truth  ;  this  la  the  aortal  tin.  Carter. 

IHUttanltim,  which  la  the  twin  titter  of  scepticism,  I  -  - 
can,  IxnetU,  Among  my  Books,  ta  aer.,  p.  37. 

diligence1  (dil'i-iens),  a.  [Formerly  also  dUi- 
getuy;  <  ME.  diligenct,  <  OF.  diligence.  F.  dili- 
gence —  Pr.  Bp.  Pg.  dUigencia  =•  It.  ddigen:ia, 
dttigenza,  <  L.  ihligentia,  carefulness,  attentive- 
ness,<  diligen (Ms,  careful,  etc.:  see  diligent.) 
1.  Constant  and  earnest  effort  to  accomplish 
what  is  undertaken  ;  constancy  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  or  the  conduct  of  business;  per- 
sUtetit  exertion  of  body  or  mind;  industry;  as- 
siduity. 

If  yotir  diliyrnt*  he  not  speedy,  I  thall  be  there  afore 
you.  Sao*.,  Lear,  L  i. 

Prithee,  fallow,  wait ; 
I  need  not  thy  officious  dilijmee. 

Fori,  Tie  Pity.  lr.  t. 
Why  thonldtt  thou  then  obtrwle  thit  dillarnet. 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  It  can  find  1 

MiUon,  P.  R.,  ii.  3117. 

S.  Care;  beed;  caution;  heedfulness. 

Men  may  alto  doon  other  dUigrnt* 
Aboute  an  ojlocllar,  it  for  to  warm*. 

l-aiiadin;  Huibondrte  (K.  E.  T.  K\  p.  19. 
Keep  thy  heart  wlUi  all  diligence.  Pror.  Ir.  S3. 

3.  In  law,  the  attention  and  care  due  from  a 
person  in  a  given  situation.  The  degree  of  care 
oecfatary  to  constitute  diligence  depends  on  the  relation 
of  tiie  persona  concerned  to  each  other  and  tho  ctrcuiit- 
stances  cif  tiie  tranaactlon. 

4.  In  Scots  late :  (a)  The  warrant  issued  by  a 
court  for  enforcing  tho  attendance  of  witnesses 
or  the  production  of  writings.  (6)  The  process 
of  law  by  which  persons,  lands,  or  effects  are 
attached  on  execution,  or  in  security  for  debt. 
—Common  or  ordinary  diligence,  that  degree  of  dili- 
gence which  men  In  general  exert  in  re*peet  to  their  own 
attain ;  that  common  prudence  which  men  of  business  and 
beads  of  families  usually  exhibit  In  conducting  matters 
which  Interest  them.  Broom  and  llndlty. — To  do  one's 
diligence,  to  use  one'a  beat  efforts.    |  Archaic  | 

I  would  sot  bane  the  matter  either  frmine  or  chid* 
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Dilipmt  cultivation  of  elegant  Uuratara 
-  8yn.  Active,  sedulous,  laborious,  . 
gallic,  unremitting,  untiring,  painstaking, 
diligentt,  adr.    [<  diligent,  a.)  Diligently. 

They  may  the  better,  tewrer,  and  nvire  diligenter,  exe- 
cute, obeeruc,  and  mlnlstre  their  said  thllcex. 

Enifluh  Oitds  (E.  I  T.  8.),  p.  413. 

diligently  (dil'i-jent-li),  adr.  With  diligence, 
or  steady  application  and  care ;  with  industry 
or  assiduity;  not  carelessly;  not  negligently.' 

in  the  King's  Eye,  he  so  diligently 
gtt  into  the  King  .  Heart 
Baker,  Chruulclca,  p.  Sfll. 
Te  shall  dilijtntly  keen  tho  command  menu  of  Uie  Lord 
your  God.  Ilcut  vL  17. 

For  all  Paul's  miracles,  the  Jews  studied  the  scripture 
the  ditipenterty,  to  are  whether  It  were  as  he  said  or  no. 
Tyndolt,  Ana.  to  Sir  T.  H  ore,  etc  (Parker  «o«„  1SX0.  p. «. 

diligentnees  (dil'i-jent-nes),  ». 


IcnUicecr,  consisting  of  lofty  forest -trees,  native* 

Of  tropical  Asia  They  have  large  leaves  and  showy 
white  or  yellow  flowers,  li.  t*nia<tyntt  Is  a  handsome 
tree,  common  in  the  forutttof  India  and  Burma.  It.  ape, 
rust  Is  also  a  fine  tree.  frouuenUy  planted  In  India  for  or- 
nament ;  Ita  large  acid  fruits  are  used  In  curries,  and  for 
making  Jelly,  etc.  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  specie*,  aa 
In  other  genera  of  the  order,  are  very  firm  and  rough,  and 
are  used  like  sand-paper  for  polishing  woodwork. 

Dillonlace*  (di-ie-nl-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [KL. ,  <  DO- 
tenia  +  -<iorrr.]  An  order  of  polypetalous  plants, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Jtanunemlaeea  and  .V»< 
liaeear,  including  10  genera  and  about  160  i 
eios,  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  tropical. 

dilleniaceous  (di-lS-ni-a'shras),  a.  Belonging 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  natural  order  Dille- 
niacea. 

dillingt  (dil'ing),  a.    [Appar.  an 
of  derltug,  older  form  of  darting,  q.  v.] 
:;  a  favorite. 


1.  A 


JUnUy.  1727. 


[<  ME.  dUle.  dylle,  <  AS.  dde  = 
tail,  MHO.  Wis  (0.  dill,  after 
the  D.  form)  =  Dan.  dild  —  Sw.  dill,  dill;  ori- 
gin  unknown.]  1.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Peu- 
cedanum  (Anetkum)  grareolcn*,  an  erect  glau- 
cous annual,  with  flnelv  divided  leaves,  yellow 
flowers,  and  an  agreeably  aromatic  fruit,  it  is 
a  native  of  the  Medlterrauean'snd  Caucasian  region,  is  a 
weed  In  many  countries,  and  la  frequently  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  Is  extensively  grown  In  India,  where  the  seeds 
are  much  used  for  culinary  and  iitodlclnat  purines.  They 
yield  a  volatile  oil  having  a  lemon-like  odor,  and  the  db- 
UHed  water  la  used  aa  a  stomachic  ami  carminative,  and 
aa  a  vehicle  far  oilier  medicines. 

Xow  diU  In  places  colds  Is  goods  to  so  we. 
Hit  may  w  ith  everle  ayer  under  the  akyo. 


A  wAu  tn  ' 


,P-*7. 

Do  tMjf  diliiffnoe  to  come  ahurtljr  unto  me.  2  Tim,  It,  9, 
"Syil.  1,  Indtirtry,  Arrplieatifm.,  *tc,  (tr«  **ridnitf/\  aa* 
atiduouaoea*.— %,  Cautkm.  circuraapectkm,  v|gtl*in>t. 
diligence-'  (dil'i-jens;  F.  pron.  do-lo-^hons'),  ». 
[=  D.  Q.  Dan.  diligence  —  Sw.  diligent,  <  F. 
diligence,  a  stage-coach  (=  Bp.  I'g.  diligeneia  as 
It.  dUigensa),  a  particular  use  of  diligence,  ex- 

e edition,  despatch,  speed,  care:  see  diligence^. 
ence  by  abbr.  rfiWyl.]  A  public  stage-coach: 
usually  with  reference  to  France,  but  also  ap- 
plied to  such  stage-coaches  elsewhere. 

If  It  were  possible  to  send  me  s  line  by  the  dOvirnu  to 
Itrighton,  how  grateful  I  should  be  for  such  an  indul- 
gaacet  Mind.  1>  A  rWojr.  Diary.  L  tel. 

diligencyt  ('iiri-jgnnd), «.   Same  as  diligence*. 

diligent  (dU'i-jent),  a.  [<  ME.  diligent,  <  OF. 
diligent,  F.  diligent  =  Pr.  diligent  =  Sp.  Fg. 
It.  diligente,  <  L.  diligen(t-)ii,  careful,  attentive, 
diligent  prop,  loving,  esteeming,  ppr.  of  dili- 
gere,  love,  osteem  much,  lit.  choose,  select,  <  </i  -. 
dis-.  apart,  +  legere,  choose :  see  rfecf,  *W«!f.1 
1.  Constant  in  study  or  effort  to  aecom|<lish 
what  is  undertaken;  attentive  and  persistent 
in  doing  anything ;  industrious ;  assiduous. 

8eea»  thou  a  man  <n<>iiraf  In  bis  buslnestT  he  shall 
stand  before  kings,  rrov.  xxll,  29. 

Chanoe  without  merit  brought  me  In ;  and  diligence  only 
ne  to,  and  will,  living^as  I  do  among  to  "Jjoy  )*V 


lIuabondrle(B.E.f.«.).p,ea. 
Vervain  and  dill 
Hinder  witches  of  their  will. 

Old  EnflUk  /VoretA. 

S.  The  two-seeded  tare.    Halliwell.  [Prov. 

diU^(dil),  v.  t.  [North.  E.  and  Sc. ;  <  ME.  dil- 
len,  dvllen,  var.  of  dullen,  dull,  blunt:  see  dull, 
v.,  of  which  dill-  is  a  doublet.]  1).  To  dull; 
blunt.— 2.  To  soothe;  still;  calm. 

I  half  thee  Inlot  halth  loud  and  still, 

Thlr  tomwond*  twa  or  thre ; 
My  dale  Isrlel)  in  dern       gl.1  (unless]  tlwm  dill, 
bouhtlcsa  hut  drehl  III  die. 

Robin  and  Makyne,  Percy's  Kellquea 
I  know  what  la  In  thla  medicine,    ItH  dm  fevers. 

&  Judd,  Margaret,  p.  140. 

dillSf  (dil),  a.  [Another  form  of  dclP.  Cf.  dat- 
ing.)   Same  as  deJP. 
Who  lores  not  Ida  dill,  let  him  die  at  the  gallows. 

•Middletun,  Spanish  <*ypsy,  ir.  1. 

dlll*t  (dll),  r.  t.  [ME.  dillen,  <  Icel.  rfyfja  =  Sw. 
f/o^fa  =  Pan.  diUge,  conceal,  hide.]  To  conceal ; 

The  rijt  rode  thai  went  to  diHt 
Out  uf  the  crlateu  inennia  skllle, 
Tlist  If  with  chaaitos  men  on  ham  hit 
Qullk  thai  tulile  liaue  thai  tulde  nojt  wltt. 

Holy  Maud  (E,  K.  T.  a),  p.  108. 

dillst  (dil),  a.   An  obsolete  dialectal  form  of 


u  icn-r  titan  the  other, 
mi.  Uie  dillimi  of  her  mother. 
breptan,  Ptdyulbtoo,  U.  lit. 

t  make  thee  the  ditlint 
.What  You  WIH.IL1. 

S.  A  child  born  when  the  father  is  very  old. 
Minxlieu. 

dilliftk  (dil'isk),  n.  [Cf.  dulse.)  Tim  Irish 
name  for  the  dulse,  Hh'Hlymrnui  j 

dills  (diU),  n.   Same  as  dulse. 

dillue  (dil'G).  r.  i. ;  prct.  and  pp.  diUueA, 
diiluing,  [Origin  obscure.]  In  mi«t«<j,  to  fi: 
tho  dressing  of  (t  in-ore)  iu  very  fine  hair  sieves : 
a  process  now  little  used,  If  at  alL  [Cornwall, 

dmSer  (dil'fl-er),  a.  [See  dillue.)  A  flue  hair 
sieve  for  tin-fire.    [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

The  smallest  tin  which  passes  through  the  wire  sieve 
Is  pnt  Into  another  finely  weaved  horsehair  sieve,  railed  n 
//diner,  by  which  and  uie  skill  ot  the  workman  It  ia  made 
merelkanlable.  /Vyee  ( IT  V  i 

dillweed  (dil'wed).  ».    [Also  written  dilteeed ; 
<  »Wfl,  2,  +  a-ccrfl.]  Mayweetl. 
dillyl  (dblX  H.    An  abbreviation  of  diligence-. 

thy  hill,  romantic  Aahhuurn.  glides 
"  ditly.  carrying  three  inaldee. 

u.  Vmwfj,  In  U'vrs  uf  the  Trisnglea 

dilly2  (dil'i),  n.    Same  as  daffodil,  daffodilly. 
tlilly3  (dil'i),  it.    A  small  sapotaceouV  tree,  Ifi- 
Siebcri,  speciflcally  called  the  wM  dillij, 


found  on  the  Florida  keys  and  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Its  wood  is  very  heavy  and  hard,  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  and  susceptiblo  of  a  beauti- 


Dillenia  (di-le'ni-B).  n.  [NT..,  named  after  J. 
J.  Dillen  (1687-1^47).  a  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford.]   A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  IHI- 


peci.1*  that  the  dilyw 


Wary,  1L  ! 


ful  polish. 

dilly-dally  (dU'i-dal'i),  r.  i.  [A  varied  redu- 
plication of  dally.  If.  ghillj/shalluA  Toloittr: 
Selay;  trifle.  [Colloq.] 

What  you  do,  air.  do ;  don't  stand  d»Wy-<f«tfyi>..f. 

fiiehardmin,  Pamela,  L  ST.'-. 

dilo  (de'lfi),  a.  A  Fijian  name  for  the  Calophul- 

lum  Inopkt/llum.    See  <  ttl  -phyllunt. 
dilogical  (AU  or  dl-loj'i-kal),  a.    [<  dilogy  + 

-ir<?7.]   Having  a  double  meaning;  equivocal; 

ambiguous.  [Rare.] 

Some  of  the  subtler  have  delivered  their  opinions  in 
tnch  spurious,  enigmatical,  dUoaieal  terms  aa  the  devil 
gave  Ills  oracles.  Rer.  T.  Adams,  Wurka,  I.  10, 

dilogy  (dil'6-jl  or  dl'ly-ji ),  n.  [<  L.  dilngia,  < 
Or.  Atiayia,  repetition  (cf.  CMAmriv,  repeat),  <  'V-, 
Ale,  twice,  +  fJytai,  speak.]  In  rhet. :  (a)  Tho 
use  of  a  word  or  wonts  twice  in  the  i 
text;  repetition,  especially  for  the  i 
phssis.  Unnecessary  or  ill-judged «!' 
in  tautology  (which  see).  (6)  Int 
of  an  ambiguous  expression;  tho  ' 
pression  so  used.  Ambiguity  in  a  I 
is  called  amphiboly  or  amphiboloqy. 

dilncidt  (di-  or  di-lu'sid),  a.  [<"U  dilueidu', 
clear,  bright,  <  dilucere,  be  clear,  <  di-,  di.«-, 
apart,  +  lact-rr,  be  light:  see  lucid."]  Clear; 
lucid. 

[Obscurity  of  laws  s|»rini-»|  fn.m  an  ambiguous,  or  not  m 
"1  of  laws. 

1  ». 


dilucidatet  (dl-or  dl-lfl'si^lat),  r.  t.  [<  Ml^  •ds- 
luridatus,  pp.  of  'dilucidarr  (>  It.  daucidnn  — 
Bp.  Pg.  difscirfar  =  F.  dilueider),  make  clear.  < 
I>.  dilucidm,  clear:  see  dtlucid.  Cf.  clHeidat'.] 
To  make  clear;  elucidate. 

IMueiaatin*  It  with  all  the  Ihtht  which  ...  the  pro- 
fouiub^t  kni.wlcdgeol  the  n  leh.es  lead  cmpnweri'd  Oitn 
to  cast  u]»n  It        Sun*,  Trivtram  shandy,  III.  nxjtvll. 

dilncidationt  (di-  or  di-lu-si-da'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  dilucidation  =  Sp.  dilucidacUm  —  I'g.  diluii- 
daefto  —  It.  dilucidiijionc,  <  LXi.  dilucidatki(n  ), 
<  Ij.  'dilucidarc,  make  clear:  see  dilucidak  ] 
The  act  of  making  clear. 
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If  TOCh  ditwidalun 
writings  .  .  .  written 
limes  arid  oonntrtr! 


bo  necessary  to  make  Tit  valrie 

an  European  language,  anil  In 
eh  nearer  to  oar*,  how  much  do 


you  think  wt)  must  lo*rof  thecleuancvof  the  llortk  of  Job 
.  .  .  and  other  sacred  enenpnaoree?  kovU.  Works,  IL  inu. 

dilucidityt  (dil-u-sid'i-ti),  n.   [<  dilueid  +  ,ity. 

Cf.  lucidity.}    The  quality  of  being  dilueid  or 

clear.    Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch, 
dllucidlyt  (di-  or  di-lu'sid-li),  adv.  Clearly; 

lucidly. 

Nothing  mulJ  tie  said  morn  diluridlu  and  fully  to  this 
■natter.  Hammond,  Works,  II.  Iv.  UK. 


diluvianism  (<li-  or  di-lu'vi-an-izm),  n.  [<  di- 
lution +  -ism.]  A  geological  theory  which  is 
largely  based  on  the  supposition  of  the  former 


occurrence  of  a  universal  deluge.  In  tho  early 
history  of  geology  the  delugo  pUyrd  *n  Important  [lart, 
and  many  leading  facta  wera  explained  by  reference  to  It. 

Linguistic  philology  has  been  actually  created  by  It  |th» 
scientific  movement  of  the  awl  out  of  III*  crude  observa- 
tlotia  and  wild  deiluctli.it*  <>f  earlier  tlmea,  aa  truly  aa 
clienilatry  out  of  alchemy,  or  gcoii«r  out  of  diluriamm. 

WkUneu.  Encyc.  Brit.  XVUI.  766. 


dime 

6.  Not  clearly  apprehending;  dull  of 
hension. 
The  understanding  la  dim. 

-Syn.3.  IodUtlnct,  ill  denned,  ludefljille, 
fused,  mysterious,  imperfect. 

n.t  n.  The  dark;  darkness;  night. 


Hfftrt. 


Wen  the  day  vp  drogh,  A  the  dvm  roWit, 
'  ill  tit  lokyn  thalre  army*, 
and  vnhurt  ha*Ud  to  flfld. 


All  tho  trnlen*  full 
Hast 


diluent  (dU'tj-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  rfibm(M», 
ppr. of  diluere ,  dilute:  see  dilute, «>.]  L  «.  Di- 
luting; serving  for  dilution. 

Every  fluid  la  diluent,  aa  It  contain*  water  In  It, 

ArUullinot,  Ailments,  T. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  dilutes,  or  makes  more 
fluid ;  a  fluid  that  weakens  the  strength  or  oon- 
)  of  another  fluid  upon  mixture. 


la  no  real  diluent  hot  water. 

Arbuthnot,  Ailment*,  T. 

S.  In  med.,  a  substance  which  increases  the 
percentage  of  witter  in  the  blood.  Diluents 
consist  Of  water  and  watery  liquors, 


dlluviatet  (dl-  or  dl-lu'  vi-it ).  r.  i.  [<  L.  diluri- 
tifn»,  pp.  of  dduriare,  overflow,  delugo,  <  diluvi- 
um, a  Hood,  deluge :  see  dilurium,  and  cf.  deluge, 
r .  ]    To  overflow ;  run,  as  a  flood. 

These  Inundations  hare  so  wholly  dilueiated  over  all 
the  south.    Sir  K.  Saiuf ps,  State  of  Religion,  *l*.  S  8 <H»SX 

diluviet.  diluvyt.  «-  [<  ME.  diluvie,  deluric,  <  L. 
<W«iri*nw,  flood,  deluge :  see  di,irn«»i  aud  del- 
uge.] Delugo. 
Thl*  delude  of  pestilence. 


In  tlie  Jyftojy  < 
howahold  of  Noe, 


I.'Envoy  to  Krogan,  1.  1*. 
1.  he  sailed  the  marry ed 


to  (di-  or  di-lut'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diluted, 

Spr.  diluting.  [<  L.  dilutun,  pp.  of  diluere  {>  It. 
iluire  as  Bp.  Pg.  diluir  =  ¥.  ailuer),  wash  away, 
dissolve,  cause  to  melt,  dilute,  <  di-,  di*-,  away, 
apart,  +  lucre  =  Or.  Aoittv,  wash.  Hence  also 
(<  L.  diluere)  diluent,  dilurium.]  L  frau.  1. 
To  render  more  liquid;  make  thin  or  more 
fluid,  as  by  mixt  ure  of  a  fluid  of  less  with  one  of 
greater  consistence ;  attenuate  the  strength  or 
consistence  of:  often  used  figuratively:  aa,  to 
dilute  a  narrative  with  weak  reflections. 
The  aliment  mmht  to  ho  thin  to  dilute  demulcent  to 
ir,  or  acid  to  subdue.  A  rliHtkiuit,  Ailment*. 


Hence— S.  To  weaken,  as  spirit  or  an  acid,  liv- 
en admixture  of  water  or  other  liquid,  which 
renders  the  spirit  or  acid  less  concentrated.— 
3.  To  make  weak  or  weaker,  as  color,  hv  mix- 
ture ;  reduce  the  strength  or  standard  of. 

Ttie  chamber  was  dark,  lest  these  colours  should  I*  di- 
l«l'd  ami  weakened  by  tho  iitUturw  of  any  adventitious 

light.  .VSKTOM. 

jX  fjifrdiw.  To  become  liquid  or  more  liquid; 
become  thin  or  reduced  in  strength:  as,  viuegar 
dilutes  easily. 


dilute  (di-  or  dl-lQt'),  a.    1=  Tt.  diluto,  <  L.  di- 
lutus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  I.  Thin :  ntt 
reduced  In  strength,  as  spirit  or  color. 


;  attenuated; 


•  acids  are  almost  without  action. 

Henedikt,  t'oal-tar  Colour*  (trans.  \  p.  1st. 

8.  Weak;  paltry;  poor. 

They  had  but  dilult  Idea*  of  God's  nature,  and  scant 
discoveries  of  his  will.  Ettrniu;  Sermons,  III.  iiL 

dlluteness  (di-  or  dl-lut'ne*),  ».  The  state  of 
being  dilute;  thinness. 

Wliat  tliat  •Knifes*-**  l>  which  Vosalut  salth  U  more 
proper  to  K  than  if.  I  uiidrr»Uiid  not. 

lip.  Willriiu.  Keal  characUr,  ill.  li 

dlluter  fjdl-  or  dM&'ter),  m.    Otie  who  or  that 

which  dilute*, 
dilution  (di-  or  di-lu'shou),  n.  [•=  ¥.  dilution 
(cf .  Sp.  diluicioa  —  Pg.  diluieil"),  (  L.  as  if  'dilu- 
tiitjn-),  <  'fu'/'(  re,  pp.  dHutus,  diluto :  see  rfi.'ufi.] 
1.  The  act  of  making  thin,  weak,  or  more 
liquid;  the  thinning  or  weakening  of  a  fluid  by 
mixture;  the  state  of  being  diluted :  often  used 
figuratively  with  respect  to  argument,  narra- 
tion, or  the  like. 

to  iftfufion  is  coagulation  or  thickening. 


ir  gnierall  11 

y*  foren  vlrgines  peryshiug  therein. 

/:;>.  !■'•.'<■ ,  Apology',  foL  lui. 
1  he  tfiVuupe  drowned  not  the  worlde  In  one  daye. 

Joyt,  Expo*,  of  Daulel,  x. 

dilnvion  (di-  or  di-lu'vi-on),  n.  [=  P.  dilution, 
<  L.  <fi/wrio(n-),  equiv.  to  diluvium :  see  diluvi- 
 1   Same  as  diluvium. 

diluvitun  (di-or  dl-lu' vi-nm),  n.  [=  P.  di- 
luvium —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  diluvio,  <  L.  diluvium  (also 
dduvirn  and  diluvio,  a  flood,  deluge  (whence 
ult.  K.  deluge,  q.  v.),  <  dilucre,  wash  away: 
sec  dilute.']  I.  A  deluge  or  an  inundation; 
an  overflowing.— 8.  Coarse  detrital  material, 
wherever  found:  a  term  introduced  into  ge- 
ology in  consequence  of  a  general  belief  in 
the  past  ••<•<•  urn  nee  of  a  universal  deluge. 

Finer  materials,  usually  occupying  the  lower  parts  of 
valleys,  and  occurring  esiiecUlly  along  the  course*  of 
great  livers,  were  called  atiuriuin  (which  acc).  In 
the  use  of  the  word*  di'uriiiot  nnd  aUurium  (difuriVif 
affiiriaf)  there  U  an  ohtenre  recognition  of  a  fundamental 
fact  in  gcolouy,  namely,  that  rivers  have  tiecn  gradually 
diminishing  In  volume,  a  condition  which  nereaaarlly  con- 
nects iUclf  with  diminished  erosive  power.  Ilut  the  Idea 
of  a  catastrophic  period  of  diluvial  action,  preceded  and 
followed  by  reiswe.  audi  as  lies  at  the  base  of  the  belief 
ill  the  deluge.  Is  no  longer  In  vogue,  and  the  word  cfiVu- 
rinui  ha*  become  almost  obsolete  except  among  Germ-  a 
geologists. 

diluvyt.  n.  See  dilurie. 
dilweed,  «.  Kee  dilUeeed. 
dim  (dim),  a.  and  n.  [<  MK.  dim,  dum,  <  AS. 
dim,  dimm  =  Ol^ries.  tlim  =  OS.  'dim  (found 
only  once,  altered  to  (Aim,  in  a  verse  alliterat- 
ing with  th)  =  Icel.  dimmr,  dim  (of.  Sw.  dimmit, 
a  fog,  mist,  haze,  dimmit/,  fuggy),  =  OHO.  fi«i- 
N*r,  MHO.  Umlier,  timmer,  durk.diui.  Prob.  not 
connected  with  OHO.  demur,  MHO.  demere, 
twilight  (whence  0.  ddmmrrn  (>  Don.  rftrsirr), 
bu  dim,  ddmmcrung  (>  Dan.  dayNring),  dim- 
ness, twilight),  L.  tcnclira'  tor  'temebra;  dark- 
ness, =  Skt.  tamixrd,  dark,  night ;  cf.  Skt.  tama*, 
gloom,  Lith.  tamsux,  dark,  tammt,  darkness, 
Huss.  temnuii,  dim,  dark,  fewso,  darkly,  Ir.  fri'm, 
dim.]  I,  a. ;  corup.  dimmer,  superl.  dimmest, 
1.  Faintly  luminous;  somewhat  obscure  from 
lack  of  light  or  luminosity;  dark 
shadowy. 

Whan  oiiy  schalle  dye,  the  I.yghte  »»'g.vn! 
and  tow 


tokyn  thalre  ■ 
nhurt  hastid  t 

mfTrvjQLX.  T.  aVJ,  t  TtML 

dim  (dim),  t'jj  pret.  and  pp.  dimmed,  ppr.  dim- 
ming.   [<  ML.  dimmr n.  make  dim,  become  dim, 

<  AH.  'dimnmtn,  in  comp.  d-dimmiau,  firr-dim- 
miVin,  make  dim  (=  Icel.  dimmn,  become  dim), 

<  dim,  a. :  see  tJt'nt,  a.]  I.  trims.  To  make  dim, 
faint,  or  obscure;  render  loss  bright,  clear,  or 
distinct;  becloud;  obscure;  tarnish;  sully:  as, 
to  dim  the  eye;  to  dim  the  vision;  to  dim  the 
prospect ;  to  dim  gold. 

I  hate  to  see,  mine  eye*  are  rffW  with  team. 

Spetutr,  Uaphnaida,  v. 

lire  is  natures  fresh  picture  newly  drawn  In  0)I«,  whUxe 
time  and  much  handling  rfi'mme*  and  defaces. 

Kane,  Hicro-coaBiographle,  A  ChUtie. 

Thu*  while  he  spake,  each  paasloo  dimm  d  hit  face, 
ITlricw  changed  with  pal*     ,  enrj^,  and  dcwpalr.^  ^ 

II.  tafraiM.  To  become  dim.  faint,  or  obscure ; 
fade. 

Turning  the  dimming  light  into  yeUow  murk. 

L.  WaUae*,  Uen-Hnr.  p.  147. 

dim.   An  abbreviation  of  diminuendo. 

dimaris,dlinatl8(dim'a-ris,-tiB), ».  [An  artifi- 
cial term.]  The  mnemonic  name  of  that  mood  of 
t  he  fourth  figure  of  s vllogism  which  has  affirma- 
tive propositions  for  its  premises,  one  universal, 
the  other  particular.  The  oldest  name  for  this  mood 
seems  to  have  been  dnmalU,  of  which  dimolU  Is  an  im- 
provement, and  diiaorij  Is  now  most  commonly  In  use  Tbe 
following  is  an  example  of  this  mood  :  Somecunimcndsble 
actions  are  recognised  by  the  politica]  economists ;  hul 
e  very  action  recognised  by  the  economist*  is  a  selfish  one ; 
therefore,  some  selfish  actions  are  commendable.  Tier  let- 
ter* of  the  word  have  the  foil,  .w  Ing  tlgnlltcat  ions  ;  t,  o.  and 
i  show  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  propositions :  d. 
that  the  rediiclioti  Is  to  d«ri<;  hi.  that  the  premise*  are 


•  cue  nfjon,       SlU'ulettUe,  'I"ravels,  ]*.  < 


ductlon  Is  to  bo  simply  converted.  See  A I ,  ;  (»),  and  row. 
trrriois,  2. 

Dimastiga  (dl-mas'ti-gS),  n.  ;>/.    |M„  <  Or. 

two-,  +  uairrif  (/'ooTtj-j.a  whip  (flageUnmt.] 
A  division  of  the  pantostomatons  or  true  flagel- 
late infusorians,  containing  those  which  have 
two  flagella:  distinguished  from  Honomattiga 
stid  Polumnatioa. 

dimastigate  (ili-mas'ti-gat),  a.  [As  7>i«n.*fi>a 
+  -afr1.]  Biflagellate ;  having  two  flagella; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  IHmaxttga. 

dimatia,  «.*   See  dimarix. 

dimblet  (dim'bl),  «.  [The  equiv.  form  dinole 
Heents  to  1k>  a  variation  of  double,  and  dimblr 
a  variation  (perhaps  through  association  with 
dim ;  cf.  the  epithet  gloomu  in  the  quotations) 
of  the  equiv.  E.  dial,  dumble,  a  wooded  diugle, 
Origin  unknown ;  possibly  a  tlim.  of  dump*,  a 
pit,  a  pool,  a  deep  hole  containing  water:  see 
</win/i3.  Cf.  E.  dial.  «Vi«»tWf,  tfrniniW,  a  dingle 
or  ravine,  nppar.  not  connected  with  dumb!-.] 
A  dingle ;  a  glen ;  a  retired  place. 

And  Satyrs,  that  In  ihsdes  and  gloomy  dimblet  dwell, 
Kun  w  booting  to  the  hills  to  clap  their  r  ' 
Drayton,  " 


iR.1-.wi  richW  diitlit, 
"''^WlPea*. 


2.  A  diluted  substance;  tho  result  of  diluting, 
dilutionist  (di-  or  dl-lu'shnn-ist),  n.  [<  dilution 
+  -isf.]  In  homeo]>athy,  one  who  advocates  the 
medicinal  use  of  drugs  in  a  diluted  or  attenuated 
State. -HlghwlUuUonlat,  a  h..mr»pathi»t  who  advo- 
cate* extreme  dilution  or  attenuation  of  drug*.—  Low- 
dllutlonlst,  one  who  takes  a  leas  extreme  view  than  tho 

diluvial  (di-  or  di-lu'vi-al),  a.  [=  P.  Pg.  dilu- 
rial,  <  l.li.  dilurialiji,  of  a  flood,  <  L.  diluvium,  a 
flood:  see dilurium. ]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  flood 
or  deluge,  especially  to  the  deluge  recorded  in 
Oenesis. — 8.  In  gtol.,  related  to  or  consisting 
of  diluvium. 

diluviallst  (di-  or  dl-lu'vi-al-ist).  n.  [<  dsTkwtel 
+  -<*f.]  One  who  endeavors  to  explain  geologi- 
cal phenomena  by  reference  to  a  general  flood 
or  delugo,  partictilarlv  the  Noachiuu  deluge, 
dilurian  (di-  ordi-lu'vi-an).  a.  [=  P.  diluvien  is 
Hp.  Pg.  it.  diluriano;  as  dilurium  +  -an.]  Ke- 
lating  to  or  of  the  natnre  of  a  deluge ;  diluvial. 

Interior  Alp*,  irlj 
Who  triumphed  o'er  dilui  inn  i«.»n  ' 


tasting  a  .Urn 


8.  Not  clearly  seen;  indistinct; 
somo  intervening  medium  imperfectly 
parent,  as  mist  or  haze;  misty;  hazy;  hence, 
figuratively,  not  clearly  apprehended  ;  faint ; 
vague:  as,  a  <fim  prospect ;  a  dim  recollection. 

Vnto  me  e«  till*  mater  dum. 

Hot  sum  knowing  I  lisue  by  him. 

I/,JV  Aood  (F.  K.  T.  ».),  p.  SO. 


Within  a  . 
Down  in  a  pit, 


Polyolbioo,  H.  ISO. 
ihee  doth  dwell, 
with  brakes  and  briars. 
li.  Jnmm,  Sad  Shepherd,  IL  1 


I  have 
archie*. 


i  apprehensions  of  the  tnnr  gnat  nion- 
/jiaib,  Old  and  New  Sehi»lma>ter. 


st  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade 


•  Harold,  li.  i 


The  light  about  the  altar  was  the  only  llzhl  In  the 
church ;  tho  nave  and  aUlc,  were  ifi...  In  the  twilight. 

C.  K.  Sortm,  Travel  and  Study  In  Italy,  p.  «. 


•  cfim  .'  how  is  the  roost  fine  gold 
.  Iv.  L, 

ob- 


3.  Dull  in  luster; 

How  b  the  gold  1 
changed ! 

4.  Not  seeing  clearly ;  having  the 
scured  and  indistinct,  as  the  eye. 

On  the  stranger's  dim  ami  dying  eye 
The  soft,  sweet  pictures  of  his  childhood  lie. 

II  Aiirier.  Itridal  o!  IVnuacook,  vt. 
Eyes  grown  dim 
With  hone  r.f  change  that  came  not 

n-'uliam  .If.-,,..,  |ju-tlily  Paradise.  II. 


(def.  \.,l),dume ;  <X£.dume,dism  c,  tit  he,  <  OF. 
dinme.  P.  .Have,  tithe,  tenth,  aw  Pr.  desme.  deime. 
<  L.  decimut,  tenth,  <  decern  =  E.  ten  :  see  deci- 
mal.]   L  «.  It-  A  tithe. 

Take  her  (their)  lands*,  je  lordeaand  let  hem  | prelates] 
lyne  by  dytass.  fieri  PUnrman  (B),  xv.  as. 

The  Arte  of  Parlement  for  tytfayngea  of  tr»o*  atiooe  II 
yere  growliiges,  Ac.  ,  •  , 

coari  for'y^iaws  of  )•*  a 

JrnoW'f  Caronieis,  p,  *S. 

St.  The  number  ten. 

Every  tithe  *oul ,  'mongst  many  thousand  diemet. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.     Skat.,  T.  and  C,  a  t 

3.  A  silver  coin 
of  tho  United 
States,  of  the 
value  of  10  cents, 
being  the  tenth 
part  of  a  dollar, 
worth  about  4{ 
pence  English. 
su«.  is.«er*e  n.  o.  Sold  for 
■ 
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for  a  < 


i  (dI-ra«'kf>-don), ft.    [NL.,  <  Or.  it-, 
two-,  +  mtoc,  length,  +  hiim,  Ionic  for  ociotf  — 

E.  foofA.J  A  notable  genus  of  Japanese  moles, 
of  the  family  TaljiuUr,  related  to  Vrotrickus, 
having  teeth  of  two  lengths  (whence  the  uame), 
and  the  anterior  incisors  broad  and  apatulate. 
The  dental  formula  is :  3  Incisor*  In  cacti  upper,  2  in  each 
lower  half-lav,  1  canine,  3  premolars,  and  3  molars  In  each 
half-Jaw.  The  type  species  U  D.  yUirostris,  luring  the 
general  aspect  of  rrofrvAu*  laf  ut*ia>« ;  tall  vcrtelirie  tmlf 
the  length  of  the  head  anil  body,  solci  awl  palm*  entirely 
ecalv,  and  snout  pilose.  Originally  mist)* lied  Ifywn-wtoi*, 

F.  W.  True,  ISM. 

dimension  (di-men'shon),  n.  [<  OP.  dimension, 
P.  dimension  =  l'r.  dimeneio  =  Sp.  dimension  a 
Pg.  dimensao  ==  It.  dimension*  =  D.  dimensie  = 
0.  Dan.  Sw.  d.isessioa,  <  L.  dimen*io(n-),  amea- 
suring,  extent,  dimension,  diameter  or  axis,  < 
dimetiri,  pp.  dimensiu,  measure  off,  measure  out 
(of-  ppr.  <iiisefie-M(/-)»,  as  a  noun,  diameter),  < 
di-  for  dis-,  apart,  +  metiri,  measure:  aee  mea- 
sure.'] 1.  Magnitude  measured  alone  a  diam- 
eter; the  measure  through  a  body  or  closed 
figure,  along  one  of  its  principal  axes ;  length, 
breadth,  or  thickness.  There,  a  line  hat  em-  dimen- 
sion, Ivniith:  a  plane  surface  length  ami  breadth; 
and  a  wild  three,  length,  breadth,  ami  thickness.  The 
nam  tier  of  dimensions  being  equal  u>  the  nuruWr  of  prln- 
clfuU  axes,  and  that  to  the  number  of  Independent  dlre-c- 
tiolts  of  extension,  it  haa  Im-immimi  imual,  In  luathcniatira, 
to  expresa  the  number  of  weyi  of  spread  of  a  figure  hv 
seyinir  that  it  baa  two,  three,  or  n  dimensions,  although 
tlie  Idea  of  measurement  la  quite  extraneous  to  the  fact 
expressed-  The  word  generally  occurs  in  the  plural,  re- 
fcrrlug  to  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

Mo  doe  tbnee  sklls,  whneo  quick  eyoe  doe  etplore 
The  Just  dimension  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 

.SW.  Daws,  limiting,  at.  IK.. 
A  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  l/uund. 

Without  ifiMansmm,  where  length,  breadth,  ami  higlitli. 

And  time,  and  place,  are  lost.        Milton,  P.  L,  U,  IMS. 
These  aa  a  line  their  lone  ifinteisjtVm  drew, 
streaking  the  ground  with  sliim.ua  trace. 

MUton,  P.  L.  Tit  4*0. 

Hence  —  2.  A  mode  of  linear  magnitude  in- 
volved (generally  along  with  others)  In  the 
quantity  to  which  it  belongs,  (a)  In  «f».,  a  Tart- 
able  factor,  the  number  of  dimensions  of  an  exprcsslmi 
being  the  number  of  variable  factors  In  that  term  for 
which  this  number  is  the  Unrest.  (6)  In  pAy*-,  a  linear 
measure  of  length,  time,  mi*",  or  any  kind  of  quantity 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  factor  of  the  quantity  of  which 
It  as  a  dimension.  If  M,  L,  T.  are  the  unite  of  niaaa, 
length,  and  time,  the  if  insensieiw  of  a  velocity  are  said  to 
tie  I.T— or  one  dimension  of  length  ami  minus  one  of 
tune ;  those  of  an  acceleration  are  said  to  be  LT— *;  those 
of  a  momentum,  SILT—' :  those  of  a  force,  MLT— • :  those 
of  a  quantity  of  energy,  M  l.*T— ' ;  those  of  tho  action  of  a 
moving  system,  ML'T:  those  of  a  horse- power,  MI.*T— '  ; 
those  of  a  pressure,  Ml.-'  r-»;  those  of  a  density,  ML-*; 
etc 

We  are  Justified  In  considering  the  range,  the  flat  pen- 
ell,  and  the  axial  pencil,  aa  of  the  same  ifinevsauvu  since 
to  every  point  In  the  first  corresponds  one  ray  In  the 
second  and  one  plaoe  In  the  third. 

Ontwtvo,  Projective  Uonuietry  (tr.  by  Ixmaednrf}. 

8.  Bulk;  slxe;  extent  or  capacity:  commonly 
in  the  plural:  as,  " 
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dimfJnsionaUty  (di-men-ehon-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  rfi- 
menmon  +  -afify.]  The  number  of  dimensions 
of  a  quantity. 

dimensioned  (ili-men'shond),  a.    [<  dimension 
+  -ed?.]    Having  dimensions.  [Bare.] 
A 


(dim'e-ter).  a.  and  n. 
it-,  two-,  +  pirpov,  a  measure  ]  I.  a.  in  pros., 
consisting  of  two  measures ;  divisible  into  two 
feet  or  dipodies. 
EL  n.  In  pros.,  a  verse  or  period  consisting 


Their  prayers 
gWJg  rmrmUsd  the  way  :  .  .  .  In  they 


p.  l.  at  l". 

dimension-lumber  (di-men'shon-lum'ber),  a. 
Lumber  cut  to  specified  sizes. 

dimension-work  (di-men'shon-w4rk),  n.  Ma- 
sonry consisting  of  stones  whose  dimensions 
are  fixed  by  specification. 

dimensityt  (di-uien'si-ti),  ».    [Irreg.  <  L.  di- 
mensus,  pp.  of  dimetfri  (see  dimension  I, 
imsicsgtfy.]    Dimension;  extent;  ea] 


[<_Gr.  iiutTfioc,  < 
a.  In  i 


of  two  feet  or  ■ 
iambic  dimeters. 
dimethyianiline  (d5-meth-i-lan'i-lin),  it.  [< 
rf<-3  +  meUtj/l  +  aniline.]  An  oily  liquid,  r8 
nsNtCH,)^  obtained!  by  heating  aniline  with 
tnethvl  alcobol  and  hydrochloric  aeid.  it  aolidi- 
fiee  at  41*  P.,  and  trmna  liquid  salU  with  acUla.  It  is  a 
base  from  which  certain  dyea  are  prepared. 

dimetric  (dl-met'rik),  n.  [<  Or.  it-,  two-,  + 
ftirpov,  a  measure,  +  -<<•.  See  fftutcfcr.l  In 
crystal. ,  having  the  vertical  axis  longer  or  short- 
er than  the  two  equal  lateral  axes,  as  the  square 
octahedron.  -Dtmetrlc  system.  .«*»  fex>rwevaaf. 
dimicationt  (dim-i-ka'slion),  n.  [<  L.  diinicvj- 
tio(n-),  a  fight,  <  dimieare,  pp.  dimieatus,  fight, 
lit.  brandish  (one's  weapons  against  the  enemy  i, 
<  di-,  dis-  (intensive)  -I-  rstotrc,  move  quickly 


Of  the  smallest  star.  In  sky  *  «•".«"-  imremiivc  ■  t  minirc,  mov, 

We  know  not  the  d.weaaifir.  to  and  fro,  shake,  vibrate,  flash.]  A 

Woice'/,  Letters,  lr.  t*.    fight;  contest;  the  act  of  fighting,  a1 


Ct'tr^cr,  Ka'ttiTtmjnt. 
In  dimension*  mail  tfa«  tfotpt  of  n.tarr , 
A  gndout  peraoa.  SAak.,  T.  v.,  I.  5. 

Mr  friend  ■  d i mention* u  new  u  |xM«ible  Kpprrjxiinatwi 
to  mine.  Lamb,  lUcbelor '■  LoropUint. 

4f.  That  which  has  extension;  matter; 


cially, 

in  the  plural. 


body  and  its  o: 


espe- 
)  often 


A  aplrit  I  am,  indeed  : 
hat  d..nen.i«n  grossly  clad, 
l  the  womb  I  did  participate. 

SAoST,  T.  S.,  T.  1. 

Why  bastard  *  wherefore  base? 
When  my  di'ias nitons  are  as  welt  cumpact. 
My  ml  no  as  generous,  and  my  shape  aa  true 
Aa  honest  rnadanTs  burner  Shnx.,  Lear.  I.  S. 

Method  of  dimensions,  a  method  of  treating  some  dy- 
namical and  other  problems,  by  considering  only  the  di- 
mensions of  the  different  quantities,  not  their  magnitudes. 

dimanaion  (di-men'sbon),  ».  t,  [<  dimension,  n.] 
Td  measure  the  dimensions  of;  proportion. 
[Bare.] 

I  propose  to  break  and  enliven  It  by  compartments  In 
colours,  according  to  the  enclosed  sketch,  which  you  mUNt 
adjust  and  dimentum.  WatpvU,  Letters,  1,  3&>. 

dimensional  (di-men'shon-al),o.  [<  dimension 
+  -tit.]  1.  Pertaining  to  extension  in  spsce; 
having  a  dimension  or  dimensions :  measurable 
in  one  or  more  directions:  used  in  composition: 
as,  a  line  is  a  one-d*  mensionat,  a  surface  a  two- 
dimensionat,  and  a  solid  a  thrvv-d»  mensionol  ob- 
ject.—  2.  Relating  to  dimension:  aa,  a  dimen- 


Lettera,  lr.  44. 

dimensive*  (di-tnen'siv),  a.  K  L.  dimensvs, 
pp.  (see  rfiwe-iurfon),  +  -ire]  Diametral;  per- 
taining to  the  principal  axes  of  a  body  or  figure. 

All  liodiea  have  their  measure  and  their  space. 
But  who  can  draw  the  soule  s  dimrnmr  lines! 

Sir  J.  /Juries,  Noei  e  Telpslim,  sL  *S. 

dlmonsum  (di-men'snm),  a.  [<  MI*,  dimensnm 
(ncut.  of  I,,  dimrnsus,  pp.  of  aiisMifiri,  measure 
out:  see  dimension),  tHjuiv.  to  J*,  demrnsum,  a 
measureil  allowance,  ration  (of  slaves),  neut, 
of  demensus,  pp.  of  demetiri,  measure  out,  mea- 
sure, <  dc,  down,  +  sicfiri,  measure:  see  tsrxi- 
surc]   A  portion  measured  out;  a  dole. 

You  are  to  blame  to  use  the  poor  dumb  ClirUUans 
Ho  cruelly,  defraud  'cm  of  their  ifunejiMiut. 

It.  J Muan,  New  Inn,  111.  1. 

Dimera  (dim'e-rft),  n.pl.  [XIj.,  neut.  pi.  of 
dimerus:  we  dimerous.]  1.  A  group  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  Latreille,  1807. — S.  A  division 
of  bernipterous  insects  in  which  the  tarsi  are 
two- jointed,  as  in  the  Aphididie  and  I'syllitUr,  or 

plant-licO.  The  group  waa  formerly  a  section  of  Ho- 
Mopfera ;  it  eorreaponds  to  the  modern  group  /'AfsfonA- 
Ihiria,  excepting  the  CerevaVr  or  ecale-lnaecta,  whose  tarsi 
are  one-Jointed.    W'pjficooii,  164a 

dimeran  (dim'g-ran),  a.  and  a.   K  Dimera  + 
-an.]   L  a.  Pertainlitg  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Dimera, 
TT,  n.  One  of  the  Dimera. 

dimeriam  (dim'e-rixm), «.  [<.  dimrr-ous  +  -iirm.] 
An  arrangement  of  floral  organs  in  which  there 
are  two  of  each  kind ;  the  quality  of  being  dim- 
erous. 

dimerli,  s.  A  com-measure  of  Rumania,  equal 
to  34.6  liters,  or  a  little  lea*  than  3  United 
States  pecks. 

Dimoroaomata  (dim'e-rrj-s&'ma-tj,),  a.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut  pi.  of  •dimero*«»i<i/«s.-  set  ' 
tomato**.]  An  order  of  pulmonary 
ditns,  corresponding  to  the  Araneides  of  La- 
treille, and  contttining  the  true  spiders  or  Ara- 
neida,  as  distinguished  from  the  Polymrrosomata 
or  scorpions,  etc. :  so  called  from  the  marked 
division  of  the  body  Into  two  regions,  cephalo- 
thorax  and  abdomen.   IT,  E.  l.imU. 

dimeroaomatons  (dlm'e-rij-som'a-tus),  a.  [< 
NL.  'dimerosomatut,  <  Or.  itiiipi/e,  in  two  parts 
(see  disMTows),  +  o«»ui(r-),  body.]  Having  tho 
body  divided  into  cephalothorax  and  abdomen, 
as  a  spider;  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  i>immwm«ia. 

dimerous  (dim'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  dissents,  <  Or. 
itutptx,  divided  into  two  parts,  <  it-,  two-,  + 
fttpoc,  a  part  .]  1.  Con- 
sisting of  or  divided 
into  two  parts;  bipar- 
tite. Specifically  —  2.  In 
bot.,  having  two  mem- 
bers in  each  whorl :  said 
of  flowers.  Sometimes 
written  by  botanists  2- 
merons. — 3.  In  entom., 
having  two-jointed  tarsi ; 
specifically,  pertaining 
to  the  Dimera.—  Dime- 
rous thorax,  one  in  which 
ttio  mcaothorax  and  mrta- 
lliorax  are  closely  united,  but 
the  prothorax  ia  distinct, aa  In 
most  Citfee/sCertl. 

dimetallic  ( di-me-tal'ik), 
a.  f<  di-3  +  metallic.] 
In  chem.,  containing  two 
atoms  of  a  metallic  ele-  »,bracii«.«rp.isir.pet»iij 

^     .  //.  it,  slsmani  i  *.  t*o^.elteJ 


iug  of  our  tears,  to  wash 
hit  unbrotlterly  ifiiwHwrioiu. 
By.  UnU,  Mystery  of  Uodllneaa. 

dimidiate  (di-mid'J-at),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  di- 
midiated, ppr.  dimidiating.  [<  L.  dimtdiatns, 
pp.  of  (LL.)  dimidiare,  halve,  <  dimidius,  adj., 
Italf,  neut.  dimtdiMrH,  a  half  (>  nit.  aVini-,  q.  v.), 

•  mid  " 


<  di-,  dis-,  apart,  +  medins,  middle: 
»i<dii<Mt.]  To  divide  into  two  etjual  parts,  in 
Aee.:  (a)  To  cut  lii  halves,  showing  only  one  half.  Thus, 
when  a  shield  !»  artim  a  lion  is  Impaled  with  a  shield  bear- 
lug  a  chevron,  tl«*r  la  ailliiia  ins)  Im-  each  ivjveeeiiled  In 
full  In  tin-  half  shield,  or  rs.  h  Ik  artng  may  l«e  d.mo/i.ifr</ 
—  that  is,  w  ball  of  the  lion  ami  one  half  of  the  chc>  roll 
only  sllown.  This,  however,  Is  liable  to  lesd  to  confusion, 
ml  is  rare,   (t.)  lo  cut  rat  a  part,  as  a  half  or  nearly  mi, 


two 


fi«.«w, 
equal 


fnim  any  iH-ariug.  Thus,  a  sword  t 
the  hilt  and  half  of  the  blade  only, 
the  other  half  had  been  cut  away. 

dimidiate  (di-.nid'Ut).  o.  f<  L. 
jip. :  see  the  verb.)  IMviilcd  into 
parts;  halved ;  hence,  half  the  usual 
size,  or  half  as  largo  as  something 

else,  SpeciBcally  (a)  In  tiof.  aiMlentoin., 
having,  aa  an  organ,  one  part  an  much 
entailer  than  the  other  aa  to  apjwar  to  tie 
mUalng,  or  altogether  wanting.  (f>)  Split 
Into  two  ou  "lie  side,  aa  the  calyplra  of  some 
luosaea.  (c)  In  aooLaud  «nni.,  representiiLg 
or  represented  tiy  only  one  half  lone-aided: 
specifically  applied  to  rases  of  hcrmapliriv 
ditlsro  In  which  the  organism  la  maio  on 
one  aide  of  the  body  and  female  or  the 
other.   See  hrrmapKroftUism. 

Insects,  like  eruataceane,  are  occasion- 
ally subject  to  oiiealdcd  or  <S\mutuiu  hermsphroditism. 

Oven.  AnsL 


DiielttUie  C»- 
lyPtr»idct«. 


(it)  In  Aer.,  red  need  or  diminished  by  half.- 1  

elrtra.  In  enfom..  elytra  width  i^ver  but  ludf  of  the  ah- 
domen  —  Dimidiate  fascia,  Una,  etc.,  in 
which  traverses  half  of  a  wtng  or  elytron,  ori 
way  round  a  part,  aa  the  antciin*. 

dimidiation  (di-mid-i-i'shon),  >,.    [<  LL.  di- 

midiatio(n-),  <  dimidiare,  halve:  aee  dimidiate. 


i.,ro\«i-y,  ^  >,,'„,,,  iuft,  ubim-.   nrr  wmiuwii, 

The  act  of  halving;  division  into  two  equal 
state  of  being  halved. 


r.]  Theai 
parts;  the 


The  .arlleat  system  of  Impalement  was  hydii 
that  la,  by  cutting  twoshieldsln  half,  and  placing  tu^ 
the  dexter  half  of  one  and  the  sinister  half  of  the  other, 
and  thus  forming  a  tingle  composition. 

t.  Btmtell,  Heraldry,  p  es\ 
Dtmldlatlon  formula,  an  expression  for  the  tine,  etc., 
of  the  halt  of  an  angle  In  terms  of  similar  [mictions  of  the 
sngle  ftaelf, 

dlmilancef,  n.    Same  as  demi-lance. 

eUtnln     An  abbreviation  of  diminuendo. 

rllminlari  idi-min'ish),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.,  with 
suflix  -t*Aa  (after  mintaa),  for  ME.  rfiiNiNacit,  < 
P.  diminuer  =  Pr.  rfiminuir.  diminuar,  demcnir 
=  Sp.  Pg.  dtmiHtrjr  :  -  It.  diminuire,  i  ML.  di- 
minucre,  a  common  but  incorrect  form  of  L. 
drminuere,  make  smaller,  lessen,  diminish,  <  de, 
from,  +  mt'smerf,  lessen,  make  small,  <  i 
less:  see  minus,  minish,  minute.  L.  i 
(or dimminuerc)  means  '  break  intosmall  pieces,' 
<  di-,  dis-,  apart,  asnnder,  +  minuere,  make 
small.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lessen;  makeor^eem 
to  make  less  or  smaller  by  any  means;  reduce: 
opposed  to  increase  and  outfment:  as,  to  diiain- 
ish  a  number  by  subtraction;  to  dimisis*  the 
revenue  by  reducing  the  customs. 

The  passions  are  Inflamed  by  sympathy :  the  fesr  of 
punishment  and  the  sense  of  shame  are  diiwiiu'sAeif  ley 
partition.  Jfocaumy.  llallam  s  t'onst.  Illst. 


(trans.),  p.  m. 

n  power,  i 
tion;  degrade;  belittle;  detract  from. 
I  will  ifinsimsA  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over 
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diminish 


This  Impertinent  humour  of  dimimaAiiy?  every  one 
who  U  produced  In  conversation  to  their  idiulwr  runs 
through  the  world.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  sts. 

3.  To  t tike  away;  subtract:  with  from,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  object  removed. 

Ye  ahull  not  add  unto  the  word  which  1  command  you. 
neither  shall  ye  diminuh  ought /ruui  It.  Ihrllt.  Iv.  2. 

Nothing  was  liiWnuAed /rem  the  safety  of  the  kins  hy 
the  iraprieouioeut  of  the  duke.  Sir  J.  Ilatfward. 

4.  In  music,  to  lessen  by  a  semitone,  as  an  in- 
terval. 

JX  intrans.  To  lessen ;  become  or  appear  less 
or  smaller;  dwindle:  as,  tbe  prospect  of  suc- 
cess is  diminishing  by  delay. 

What  Judgment  I  had  tticresses  rather  than  diminish*: 

Dryden. 

Crete  %  ample  fields  rf iminith  to  our  eye ; 
Before  the  Boreal  Mull  the  vessels  fly. 

Pt.pt.  Odyssey. 

=  8yn.  Dreinile,  Contract,  etc.  (see  decrease);  to  ahrl.Dk. 
subside,  abate  ebb  fall  off. 

diminishable  (di-mln'ish-a-bl),  a.  [<  diminish 
+  -able.]  Capable  of  being  reduced  in  size, 
volume,  or  Importance. 

diminished  (di-min'ieht),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  dimin- 
ish, r.)   Lessened:  ma<le smaller;  contracted; 
,  belittled;  degraded. 

At  WSMM  sight  all  Ule 
Hide  their  dimiw'an'll ' 


MMem,  P.  L,  1».  SS. 
Mie  feels  the  Chang*,  and  deep  regrets  the  ShaUMt 
Of  Honour.  Inst,  sua  her  diminish  d  Name, 

Cojuerriv,  Birth  of  th«  Muse. 
Diminish,  ed  arch,  no  arch  less  than  a  semicircle.— Di- 
minished bar.  In  loiisrry,  the  bar  of  a  sash  which  la  thin- 
neat  on  Its  inner  edge.  Diminished  chord,  In  — ttrfa.  a 
chord  having  a  dlmlnislied  interval  between  ita  upper  anil 
lower  tones.  See  chonl,  I.  Diminished  Interval,  In 
Mwif,  an  Interval  one  aenillone  ahortcr  than  the  corre- 
sponding |ierfect  or  tho  corresponding  minor  int. i  ml. 
See  infect. -Diminished  subject,  In  l»W  a  subject 
or  theme  repeated  or  imitated  In  diminution  (which,  ace), 
—  Diminished  triad,  in  music,  u  triad  conslstingut  a  tone 
w  ith  its  minor  third  and  ita  dlmlniahed  fifth  —  that  is,  two 
minor  third*  superposed ;  in  tlte  major  scale,  too  triad  on 
the  seventh  tone,   .'lee  triad, 

diiainisher  (dl-min'ish-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 

« Inch  diminishes. 

Tlte  d iminishsr  of  regal,  hut  the  demolbher  of  episcopal 
uiltlMjrily.  Clarke,  Sermons,  p.  ill. 


In 


.  (di-min'ish-ing-li),  ode.  In  a 
diminishing  manner;  in  a  way  to  belittle  repu- 
tation. 

I  never  heard  him  cenanrc,  or  so  much  as  apeak  rfftswW 
iihingly  of  any  one  who  was  aliaent.  Lode. 

dlminishing-rule  (di-min'ish-irig-roi),  n.  In 
ore*.,  a  brood  rule  cut  with  a  concave  edge : 
used  to  ascertain  the  swell  of  a  column,  to  try 
Its  curvature,  etc. 

diminiBhing-8cale(di-min'i8h-ittg-skal),  n.  In 

arch.,  a  scale  of  gradation  used  to  find  the  dif- 
ferent points  in  drawing  the  spiral  curve  of  the 
Ionic  volute. 

diminishing-stuff  (di-min'ish-ing-Ktuf),  n. 
ship-building,  planks  wrought  under  the 
of  a  ship,  diminishing  gradually  till  they 
to  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  plank, 
riimlnishmenti  (di-min'ish-ment),  si.  [< 
UK  +  -men '.  |    Diminution;  abatement. 

Voa  .  .  .  shall  cunsrrue  tbe  same  whole  and  entire, 
without (tuitmiasmrnf,  vntiil  you  altall  haue  delluered  . . . 
the  -nine,  IIMnyte  i'oygst,  I.  Stt. 

r net  vr  man  aorth  by  and  hy  wlial  Mowcth,  s  great  di- 
■rti/tuansrnC  of  the  strength  of  the  real  me. 

Sir  J.  Chek-.  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

diminuet,  r.    See  ffint'sisa. 

diminuendo  (It.  pron.  de-ror>-nv-en'd$).  (It,,  < 
diminuire,  diminish :  see  rfitstistisa.^  In  music,  an 
Instruction  to  the  performer  to  lessen  the  vol- 
ume of  sound :  often  Indicated 
or  by  the  sign  _^»:  the  opposite* of 

dlmihuent  (di-tnin'u-ent),  a.  [<  ML.  dt'minii- 
eu(l-)s  for  L.  demm uenlt-p),  ppr.  of  demi nut-re, 
diminish :  see  d iminish.  J  Diminishing ;  lessen- 
ing.   |  Hare  or  obsolete.] 

The  comparative  degree  in  such  kind  of  expressions  be- 
ing usually  taken  for  a  diminuent  term. 

Up.  Sandman,  sermons.  Href. 

diminntet  (dim'i-nut),  a.  [<  ML.  dminutus  for 
L.  rfcntisnfM,  small,  pp.  of  aVniiNHere, diminish: 
we  diminish.'}    Reduced ;  small. 

In  matters  of  contract  it  la  not  lawful  to  much  as  to 
rincval  the  secret  and  niidiacerniMe  faults  of  the  oner 
ihaiidln:  but  we  must  acknowledge  them,  or  elae  ami 
1-tIi  -.  made  efiiwinute.  and  lessened  to  such  proportion* 
ami  ahetcnieilt*  as  that  fault  should  make. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Christian  Simplicity. 
Dtmlnate  belnc.  bring  In  thedlvlne  mind  before  creation. 
Dlmlnute  conversion.  In  Untie,  See  roiitwrsum,  i 
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diminution  (dim-i-nu'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  dimi- 
nution, diminution,  <  OK  dimis arson,  K.  ifiwitnu. 
tum  =  Pr.  diminutio  —  Hp.  diminution  (cf.  Pg. 
diminuieaa)  =  It.  riimisi»rto»i«,  <  LL.  ML.  dimi- 
uutio{n-)  for  L.  dtrmtnutio(n-),  a  lessening,  <  do- 
minuere,  pp.  deminutus,  lessen:  see  diminish.] 
1.  The  act  of  diminishing,  lessening,  or  redu- 
cing; a  making  smaller;  a  lowering  in  amount, 
value,  dignity,  estimation,  etc. :  as,  the  diminu- 
tion of  wealth,  of  importance,  of  power. 

Moke  me  wiae  hy  the  truth,  for  my  own  soul  s  salvation, 
and  I  ahaU  not  regard  the  world's  opinion  or  rftrafntirion 
of  me.  Dp.  dnvdta. 

it  Is  to  poor  Esteoort  I  chiefly  owe  that  1  am  arrived  at 
the  happiness  of  thinking  nothing  a  diminution  to  tne, 
hut  what  argues  t  depravity  of  my  will. 

Sttsie,  Spectator,  No.  t«8. 
Nor  thinks  it  diminution  to  be  rank 'd 
In  military  honour  nest.  Philipi. 

3.  The  process  of  becoming  less:  as,  the  ap- 
parent diwiiinftoB  of  a  receding  body;  the 
(/isjiidiiWoa  of  the  velocity  of  a  projectile. 

Never  did  we  ace  a  caae  In  which  the  Increase  of  the  hulk 


dimly 

Magnify  the  former  [pictures],  they  are  still  rf.m«smr,r»»> 
conceived  :  II  a  glass  could  expand  C 
tin-  slsv  of  vandy ck  «,  they  would  r 
IMii nt«xl  fur  that  proportion. 

WatpoU,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  III.  I 

diminutiveness  (di-min'^-tlv-nes),  n.  Small- 


u  u-tlv-ues),  n. 
of  bulk,  dignity, 


t*nee,  etc. 

While  he  stood  on  tiptoes  Ut 
diminutivefe**  uf  his  figure  was 
expansion  of  hi*  Instrument. 

diminutive  (di-min'u-tiz),  r.  <.;  pret.  and  pp. 
diminuttecd,  ppr.  rfisstntttinisa.  [As  tfisssasif-ere 
+  -ix]  To  put  (a  word)  into  the  form  of  a 
diminutive;  form  as  a  diminutive  of  another 
word:  as,CertMoUisCerUii»dim.sri,rs»«t  [Re- 
cent.] 

dimisn,  a.    See  dimmish. 
dimiasiont  (di-mish'gn),  «.   [<  L.  < 

a  sending  forth,  dismission. 

missus,  send  away:  see  «*» 

demission,  dismission.}   Leave  to  depart. 

row. 


,81rJ. 

3.  In  music,  the  repetition  or  imitation  of  a  sub- 
ject or  theme  in  notes  having  one  half  or  one 
quarter  the  duration  of  those  first  used:  a  fa- 
vorite device  in  contrapuntal  composition.  See 
roHnfcrpoint,  and  imitation. — 4.  In  fatr, 
ssion  in  the  record  of  a  ease  sent  up  from 
an  inferior  court  to  tho  court  of  review.— 6.  In 
her.,  differencing,  especially  that  kind  of  dif- 
ferencing called  cadency. — 6.  In  arch.,  the 
gradual  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the  abaft 
of  a  column  from  the  base  to  the  capital.sgyn, 
1  and  X  Decrease,  reduction,  abridgment,  statement. 

diminutival  (lii-min-u-ti'val  ordi-miu'^-ti-val), 
a.  [<  diminutive,  «.,  3,  -f-^af.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  diminutive. 

In  such  words  as  lirsggart.  I  hsve  Wing  been  Inclined  to 
think  thst  the  1 1*  excrescent,  and  that  the  syllable  ar  la 
a  dimisnfiiul  sufllx.      T.  It.  A>v,  rhIM.  Kesays.  p.  213. 

diminutive  (di-min'u-tiv),  a.  and  n.    [=  P. 

diminutif  =  8p.  Pg.  It,  diminutivo  (~  Q.  dimi- 
aufirsa  Sw.  Dan.  diminutic,  in  grammar),  <  ML. 
diminutirus  for  LL.  deminutirus  (in  grammar), 
<  L.  deminufsw,  pp.  of  deminuere,  make  small: 
see  diswinwA.]  L  a.  1.  Small;  little;  narrow; 
contracted:  as,  a  race  of  oVfaiHtifire  meu;  a  di- 


The  |»«ir  wn.n. 
The  moat  rf.Wnt.fie*  of  birds,  will  flglit, 
Her  yoimg  mica  In  her  neat,  against  the  out. 

Shalt.,  Macbeth.  Iv.  S. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  diminishing  or  lessen- 
ing; tending  to  diminish,  decrease,  or  abridge. 

In  mi  t  in,  1 1 1>-  of  liberty.  Shajttstmry. 

3.  In  gram.,  expressing  something  small  or 
little:  as,  a  rfintiHitrirf  word;  tho  diminutive 
suffixes  '-kin,'  '-let,'  '-ling,*  etc.    See  II.,  3. 

II.  «.  If.  Anything  very  small  as  to  sire, 
importance,  value,  etc. :  as,  a  dainty  dimiavftre. 

Ab,  how  the  poor  world  Is  pestered  with  such  water-flies : 
diminutites  at  nature.  Snot.,  T,  and  t\,  r.  1. 

Moat  monster  like,  lie  shown 
For  poor'al  dinainuf  irar,  for  dolta. 

Shot.,  A.  and  C,  Iv.  10. 

2t.  In  old  tned.,  something  that  diminishes  or 

Diet,  dimfnufisu,  alteratives,  cordials,  rorrect'irs,  as 
lie/nre.  Burton,  Anat  of  MeL,  p.  4«S. 

3.  In  gram.,  a  word  formed  from  another  word, 
usually  an  appellative  or  generic  term,  to  ex- 
press a  little  thing  of  the  kind:  as,  in  Latin, 
taniUus,  a  little  stone,  from  lapis,  a  stone ;  eel- 
luia,  a  little  cell,  from  eella,  a  cell;  in  French, 
maisonnette,  a  little  huu.se,  from  maison,  a  house ; 
in  English,  muni' in,  a  little  man,  from  tskis; 
rivulet,  which  is  a  doable  diminutive,  being  from 
Latin  rirulus,  a  diminutive  of  nrtt»,  a  river,  with 
the  Knglish  diminutive  termination  -et.  Msuy 
terminations  originally  diminutive,  or  words  having  aueh 
ternilnatsona,  have  Uavt  diminutive  force.  The  principal 
suffixes  Ul  English  recognised  as  diminutive  are  -et,  -km. 
-iW,  Aing,  -ode,  -in,  and  y  or  afe.  See  also  -et,  -etU,  .uls, 
-cute.  etc. 

He  afterwant*  proving  a  dainty  and  effeminate  youth, 
was  commonly  called  by  the  dimiaiutiiv  of  his  name,  Pe- 
'  Perkln.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VIL 

Rabrlama  and  dear  diminuJiiw* 
Scatter  d  all  over  tho  vocabulary 
Of  inch  a  love.         TVsuiyson,  Aybnss/|  FMd. 


(dim'i-nut-U),  < 


In  a 


J.  Venn,  Symbolic  logic,  p.  6«. 

(di-min'u-tiv-li),  adv.^  In  a  di- 


The  wiae  man  doth  einllcate  fa 
sheaelh  In  what  caae  he  doth  forbid  this  manner  of  i 
sum  with  procrastlnaUon.  Clearer,  Pro  verba,  p.  j* 

dimi 880 rial  Cdim-i-ed'ri-al),  n.  [As  dimissory 
+  -al.}  Same  as  dimissory  letter  (which  ace, 
under  dimissortf). 

dimissory  (dim'i-so-ri),  a.  [=  P.  dimissoire  = 
Sp.  th'nuorw  =  Pg.  It.  dimissorto,  <  LL.  dissi.- 
sorius  (only  in  the  phraae  dimissorto?  Uttenr, 
dimissory  letter),  <  L.  dimissus,  pp.  of  dimiftrre, 
send  away:  see  dimit,  r.]  1.  Sending  away; 
dismissing  to  another  jurisdiction. —  2.  Grant- 
ing leave  to  depart.  -  Dimissory  letter.  <«)  In  the 
ancient  church,  an  episcopal  letter  dismissing  a  clergy 
■nan  from  one  dloorse  and  recommending  htm  to  another 
In  w  hieh  he  t*  as  aUiut  to  lake  up  his  residence.  (See  eova- 
mriKfu/»ry.)  (6)  In  Use  modern  church,  a  letter  author 
Ixing  tbe  hearer  aa  a  candidate  for  ordination.  In  the 
Church  of  England  II  is  used  when  a  candidate  has  a  title 
In  one  diocese  and  la  to  be  ordained  in  another.  It  caa 
be  Issued  only  by  the  bishop,  or,  under  special  circum- 
stances, hy  the  vicar-general.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  it  may  lie  given  by  the  pope  to  ordtnands  from 
any  part  of  the  world,  by  a  bishop  to  one  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, hy  tbe  superior  of  a  religious  order  to  subordinates, 
and  by  a  vicar  capitular  in  a  vacant  ace.  Also  called  disass- 
mrist  sud  tetter  dismiseory. 

Without  the  bishop's  dimissory  tetter,  presbyters  might 
i],  it  go  to  another  dloccss. 

Jsr,  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1S3SX  II.  tls. 

dimit  (di-mit'),  t>.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dtmittett, 
|>pr.  dimitting.  [=>  Sp.  dimitir  =  Pg.  tUmitttr. 
let  go,  dismiss,  resign,  abdicate,  <  L.  dimitUrt, 
send  away,  dismiss,  <  di-,  dis-,  away,  +  milterr, 
send.  Cf.dimsiss.j  1 .  To  dismiss ;  permit  to 
go. 

Itee  greets  Gelled  with  the  same  word  wherewith  hea 
lately  was  dimitted  by  his  master. 

I'.;.  Hall,  T.liaha  with  Na. 

2.  To  grant ;  farm ;  let. 
dimit  (di-mif),  [<  dimit,  ».]  In 
soary,  a  dimissory  letter;  written  permission 
to  leave  a  lodge,  implying  good  standing  in  the 
lodge  left,  and  thus  no  disability  to  affiliate  with 
another  lodge. 

dimity  (dim'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  dimities  (-ti«).  rFor- 
merly  also  dmittu;  =  D.  diemet,  diemit  —  Dan. 
dimiti  (<  E.)  =  Sp.  ditnito  =  It.  dimito,  <  ML. 
dimirsnn  =  Ar.  Pers.  dimuitig,  <  Or.  (U/uror,  dim- 
ity, lit.  two-threaded,  <  A,-  two-,  +  furor,  a 
thread  of  the  woof;  equiv.  thus  to  E.  tteiO.  Cf. 
samite,  ult.  <  MGr.  ifa/uroe,  Bix-threaded.]  A 
stout  cotton  fabric  ornamented  in  the  loom  with 
raised  stripes  or  fancy  figures,  and  usually  em- 
ployed undyed  for  bed  and  bedroom  furniture. 
Patterns  are  sometimes  printed  upon  it  in  col- 
ors. 

Go.  put  on 

Ono  of  thy  temple  suits,  and  accompany  ua. 
Or  elae  thy  dimity  breeches  will  be  mortal. 

Jasper  Mayne,  City  Match,  L  4. 

Dlmtty  blndlnc.  a  kind  of  binding  or  galloon  with  plain. 

straight  edge*,  and  ornamented  with  a  raiser!  pattern. 

ming. 

No  dimly  cloud  o'ershadowi  thee. 
Nor  gloom,  nor  darksome  night 

tjunrtss,  O  Mother  dew.  Jerusalem  I 

dimly  (dlm'li),  ode.  [<  ME.  dim  It,  dimlicke,  < 
AS.  'dimlice,  adv.,  <  dimlie,  adj. :  see  diatljr,  a., 
and  -/y3.]  In  a  dim  or  obscure  manner;  with 
dull  or  imperfect  vision  or  a  faint  light;  not 
brightly  or  clearly. 

Doeat  tbou  now  looks  dimly,  and  with  a  dull  eye  vpna 
all  Goodnea  ?  DtUter,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p  U 

To  ua  Invisible  or  oWy  seen.        Jf.7(on,  V.  L.  V.  1*7. 
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dimmish 

dimmish  (dlm'ish),  a.    [<  dim  +  -itfti.l  Par- 
tially dim ;  rather  dim.   Also  spoiled  thmish. 
My  ejes  are  somewhat  dunnafeA  (frown.  >  .->'; 

dlmmyt  (dim'i),  a.  [<  dim  +  -t.1.]  Somewhat 
dim ;  dimmish. 

Too  dissmy  clouds,  which  well  emptor  your  staining 
This  i-h.-w.rt.il  Air.  «r  />.  .Sisfney,  Arcadia,  tv. 


(dim'nes), ». 


,  [<ME.d»«»«*\<A& 
»(.«,  <  dim,  dim:  so*  dim,  a.,  sad  -mm.]  The 
state  of  being  dim  or  obscure ;  want  of  clear- 
vagueness  :  applied  either  to  the  object  or  to 
the  medium  of  vision  or  perception :  as,  the 
dimness  of  a  view,  of  color,  or  of  gold ;  the  dim- 
ness of  twilight  or  of  the  sky ;  dimness  of  vision, 
of  understanding,  memory,  etc. 
A  n.wersble  to  lhl>  dimness  of  their  perception  «u  the 
* )  system  sail  body  of  their  religion. 

Decay  0/  Christian  fitly. 
With  each  thick  rfinuwow  of  excited  dart 

>  march  they  Mid  the  air. 

Cmepee,  lllmd.  11L 

Until  hit  fading  tight 
i  with  lu  own  delight. 
Byron,  Brfd*  of  Abydot,  I.  e. 
,  Gloom,  etc   Dee  dars-ise**. 

i  (dw'mdl'tf).  pt.,  adv.  phrase:  di,  < 
L.  de,  of ;  motto,  <  L.  nm/fu.«,  much :  see  muifi-.] 
In  music,  very  much :  as,  allegro  ttt  motto,  very 
fast. 

dimorph  (di'mftrf),  n.  [=  F.  d>morp*«  =  It, 
dimorfo  (chiefly  adj.),  <  NT..  tUmorphus,  <  Gr. 
iiuoptoe,  having  two  forms,  <  it-,  two-,  4-  unpoiy, 
form.]  One  of  the  forms  assumed  by  a  dimor- 
'  bus  substance :  as,  calcite  is  a  dimorph. 
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kingdom;  and  difference,  between  the  i 
uther  then  In  the  sexual  organs,  a*  we" 
enow  between  Individuals  of  each  M 
to  tax.  are  Instance*  of  dimorphism. 

IHmorpMiwm  In  thns  Men  to  he  a  specialised  result  of 
variation,  by  which  new  physiological  phenomena  hare 
been  developed.  A.  k.  Wallace.  Nat.  Select.,  p.  1ML 

The  phenomena  of  iiuwrphlm  ami  (Kjtynnepaiws  In 
tlw  same  aperies,  and  Uie  seiual  difference*  which  h»v» 
been  developed  In  animals  originally  hermaphrodite,  may 


dinandorio 

At  the  tniooth  rorface  of  the  dimply  Hood, 
The  ailver  allnpeT'd  virgin  lightly  trod. 

J.  S'artoit,  Triumph  of  ] 


apples  and 
small  pieces.    Imp.  Diet. 


[Origin  obscure.]  A 


PnTo 


Ctoiu.  Zoology  (trim.. ),  I.  1M. 
S.  XnphiM.,  the  existence  of  a  word  under  two 
or  more  forms  called  doublets;  thus,  dent  and 
d»nf,/af  and  rat,  rhureh  and  kirk,  exhibit  dimor- 
phism  developed  within  English,  and  card  and 
chart,  choir,  £J,r*.  »«d  chorus,  reason,  ration. 


Jimorpha  (di-mdr'ft),  n.  [NX..,  fem.  of  ilimtir- 
phus :  see  dimorph.]  1.  A  genus  of  hymeuop- 
terous  insects.    Jurine,  1807.-2.  A  genus  of 


of  birds,  c-iilm 


O  U  Hlrf, 

Gray,  1840.— 3.  A 
Hodgson,  1841. 
dimorphic  (di-m6r'£ik),  a.    [As  dimorph  +  4c.] 
1.  Existing  in  two  distinct  forms;  dimorphous. 
See  dimorphous. 

A  huge  proportion  of  the  trees  of  temperate  climate* 
bear  only  flower*  thua  tlimarphie.  .Vsr.  Hist,  Her. 

8.  Pertaining  to  dimorphism ;  exhibiting  or 
characterized  by  dimorphism,  in  any  sense  of 
that  word. 


IKmerphie  I 
.  .  In  the*. 


climate  and  season, 


ong  In 

•  cases,  aa  a  rule,  one  of  the  female  forma  1* 
more  nearly  related  in  form  and  color  to  the  male.  .  .  . 
in  other  case,  the  difference*  are  more  connected  with 
and  also  affect  the  male. 


,  Zoology  (trans.),  L  166. 

dimor- 


dimorphism  (di-mdr'fixm),  n.  [=  P, 
nsiwswt  =  It.  dimorfismo;  as  dimorph  4-  -ism.} 
1 .  The  property  of  assuming  or  of  existing  un*' 
der  two  distinct  forms.  Specifically  —  2.  In 
crystal.,  the  property  of  assuming  two  distinct 
crystalline  forms  not  derivable  from  each  oth- 
er, as  by  crystallization.  Thua.  sulphur  assume* 
•  n  crystallising  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
I  different  when  becoming  toll.!  at  the  ordl- 
-__ira.  Hence,  the  aajnc  chemical  substance 
j  two  or  more  distinct  mineral  apeclew.  Carbon 
In  one  form  is  the  diamond.  In  another  graphite,  etc 

According  to  the  observation  of  Psateor,  Instance*  of 
dimt  rphitm  usually  occur  when  the  two  forms  are  nearly 


tof  the 

8.  In  fVof.,  the 


upon  the  limit  of  their  respective  syatcins. 

w.  a.  Mater,  r 


Where  It  [bifurcation] 
coming  Into  KnglUh  In 
J,mo//.*um;  ration,  rei 

K  A,  March,  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  p.  a*. 

Dimorphodon  (dl-mftr'fO-don).  it.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
Muopjoe,  of  two  forms  (see  dimorph),  +  6duv, 
Ionic  form  of  Mol*  (ooWr-)  =  E.  foota.]  A  ge- 
nus of  extinct  pterosaurian  reptiles,  or  ptero- 
dactyls:  so  called  from  the  fact  that  their  teeth 
were  of  two  kinds,  tho  anterior  long,  the  pos- 
terior mostly  Very  short.  The  tall  was  lone,  and  the 
other  characters  mostly  as  In  IthampliorhynchuM ;  the 
metacarpus  was  comparatively  abort,  and  the  ends  of  the 
toothless  jaw*  were  probably  sheathed  in  horn. 

dimorphous  (<H-in6r'fus),  a.  [<  NU  dimorphus, 
<  Or.  aiftoMoc,  having  two  forms:  see  dimorph.] 
Existing  in  two  forms;  dimorphic:  specifically 
applied  in  crystallography  to  a  substance  whose 
crystals  oeeur  in  two  distinct  forms,  mm.,  cal- 
cium carbonate  cTyatallise*  In  the  rliombohedrml  form  aa 
caldte,  and  In  the  ortborhomblc  as  aragouite.  See  dimor. 
SssSSas 

IkMllesoapahleof  . . .  aasumlngtwo  formt geometrically 
Incomnatible  are  said  to  Iw  d<»u»rjiAoui. 

r.  A.  MiOtr,  Elem.  ol  Chem.,  t  BL  %  4. 

It  Ij  iH.t  unlikely  that  the  Guinea  worm,  .  .  .  wldch  In- 
testa  the  Intecunieut  of  Man  in  hot  climates,  may  anawer 
to  the  hcnnai.hro.1lte  state  of  a  similarly  rfimorp&ows  ,\V 
matold.  Hurley,  Anat,  Invert.,  p.  663. 

dimple  (dim'pl),  n.  [Origin  uncertain  (not  in 
lit.  or  AS.) ;  usually  regarded  as  a  nasalized 
form  of  'dipple.  a  dim.  of  dip,  a  depression: 
see  dy>.  n.  Cf.  OHO.  dumphito,  MHO.  tump/el, 
tump/el,  O.  tumpel,  dumpfci,  a  pool,  Cf.  Norw. 
dcpiX  a  pool:  see  dapple.  See  dlmble  and  din- 
a'c'.J  I.  A  natural  or  transient  dent  or  small 
hollow  in  some  soft  part  of  the  surface  of  tho 
human  body,  most  common  in  youth,  produced 
especially  in  the  cheek  by  the  act  of  smiling, 
and  hence  regarded  in  that  situation  as  a  sign 
of  joyousness  or  good  humor. 

Smile*, 

Such  aa  hang  on  Hehe't  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  J  in.  of-  aleek. 

ifiVfon,  1/ Allegro,  L  ». 
Dimple  -  that  link  between  a  feature  and  a  smile. 

T.  WinlAroy,  Cecil  Drectne,  iv. 

2.  A  shght  depression  or  indentation  on  any 
surface,  as  on  water  when  slightly  agitated 


Right  Vshw  ni  clsra 
C,  C  ,  the  two  mw 
P.  pallMl  Imncuion ;  s.  ttM  fur  KUscfaW 
of  sipeoss.  /,  tssralc  1  V.  ud».  H,  hin^e. 


teas  I, 

II,  i  .,  ; 


NL. 


Elerii.  of  Chem,.  1.  III.  I  4. 
of  two  distinct  forms 


In  dimpUe  atill  the  water  slips 
There  thou  hast  dipt  thy  flnitcr  Upa. 

Louwfi,  To  the  Muse. 


pret.  and  pp.  dimpled,  ppr. 
*  isfrosji.  To  form 


dimple  (dim'nl 

.  .'I ..-!_( I  .'if  IT.      [I  C 

dimples ;  sink 
equalities. 

As  shallow  stream*  ran  dimpling  all  the  way. 

"    «,  Prol.  to  " 


little  in- 


dimpsy  tdimp'si) 
serve  made  fron 
Imp 

Jimya'rU  (dim-i.S'riHt),  a.  pi.  [M,,  neut.  pi. 
of  diBiyoriK*,  <  Or.  two-,  +  pi%,  a  muscle,  a 
mouse,  =  E.  mouse.']  A  general  name  for  those 
bivalves  whose  shells  are  closed  by  two  adduc- 
tor muscles,  distinct  and  widely  removed  from 
each  other,  as  in  the  mussel  or  clam.  The  two 
muscular  attachment*  are  always  visible  on  the  Inside 
of  the  shell,  constituting  the  impressions  called  ritwria. 
These  muscles  are  anterior  and  posterior.  The  Dimyaria 
Include  by  far  the  largest  number  of  bivalve*,  such  as  the 
clams,  cockle*,  etc.  ftmuacuiosn  Is  a  synonym, 
dlmyarian  (dlm-i-a'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [A*  Di- 
myaria +  -an.] 
I.  a.  Double- 
muscled;  hav- 
ing two  mus- 
cles: specifi- 
cally said.  In 
conch.,  of  those 
bivalve  shells 
which  have  a 
pair  of  adduc- 
tor muscles,  as 
the  clam:  op- 
posed to  mono- 
myarian. 

IL  n.  A  bi- 
valve of  the  or- 
der Dimyaria. 

dimyary  (dlm'i-(l-ri),  a.  and  n. 
arias,  dimyanum:  sec 
dimyarian. 

Dimylus  (.H^'i-lus),  «.  [Nt,.,  <  Gr.  A,-,  two-, 
4-  fii/JK,  a  mill,  a  millstone,  a  grinder:  see 
iniK1.]  A  genus  of  fossil  Insectivorous  mam- 
mals, apparently  related  to  the  moles,  or  of  the 
family  Talpidar,  founded  upon  remains  from 
the  Miocene  audi 
IMA, 

din  (din),  n.  [<  ME.  dyii,  prop,  and  usually  in 
t  wo  syllables,  dyne,  dune,  dine,  time.  <  AS.  dyne 
(onee  dyn ),  a  lond  noise  (comp.  eorth-dyne,  an 
earthquake),  =  Icel.  dyur,  a  din,  =  Sw.  ddn,  a 
din,  b  Pan.  do~n,  rumble,  booming;  cf.  Skt. 
dhttni,  roaring,  a  torrent,  tlhvani,  a  sound,  din. 
See  the  verb.]  A  loud  noise  of  son 
particularly,  a  rattling,  clattering,  or  i 
sound,  long  continued:  as,  the  dtn  of  ■ 

My  mlihcr  the  to  last  asleep, 
And  I  daren*  m»k  us  din. 
rttft.  ami  May  M«rm%r*t  (fhllds  Ballad.,  II.  17H 

The  guests  are  met,  thefaast  It  set— 

3  Cof-ridjre,  Ancient  Mariner. 

The  rfjn  of  war  resounds  throughout  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  of  Roman  history,  with  only  two  short  lulls 
of  repose,  Sumner,  True  Orandenr  of  Nationa. 

din  (din),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dinned,  ppr.  dinning. 
[<  ME.  dinnen,  dynnem,  dunnen,  diMtcn,  dynsrii, 
dunim,  intr.,  <  AS.  dyniViit,  make  a  noise,  re- 
sound, a  OS.  dunian,  rumble,  =  Icel.  dynja, 
pour,  rattle  down,  like  hail  or  rain  (cf.  duita, 
thunder),  —  Sw.  d&na  =  Dan.  dose,  rumble, 
boom ;  cf .  Skt.  \f  dhran,  roar,  sound,  buzz.  See 
the  noun.]  I.  fras*.  1,  To  strike  with  contin- 
ued or  confused  noise;  vex  with  noise;  harass 
with  clamor  or  persistent  protestations. 

To  halt  tbee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ear* 
With  hungry  crle*.         Otuety.  Venice  Preserved. 


Pope, 


Oa)Iv  we  leaped  t 
And  swept  with  d 


8a tires,  I.  SIS. 

fd'thTrock. 

wnt.  Sell*. 


You  are  i 

of  Men. 


my  Kara  with  Notion*  of  the  Aria 
Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  U.  1. 


II.  trans.  To  mark  with  dimples;  produce 
dimples  in :  as,  a  smile  dimpled  her  cheeks, 
dimpled  (dim'pld),  a.    [<  dimple  +  -ecP.1  Set 
with  dimples;  marked  by  dimples. 


of  flowers  or  other  parts  upon  the  si 
or  upon  plants  of  the  same  speaies. 


plant, 


Ihmarphitm  In  Bowers  may  affect  the  perianth  only, 
and  not  the  veW  or  essential  organs ;  or  there  may  be  two 
kinds  of  flowers  aa  respects  these  also,  but  with  no  recip- 
rocal relations,  aa  In  rlrtstogamoaa  dimorphism ;  or  of 
e..tially  alike  except  in  ttamena  and  pistil, 
elprocsllv  a<tapted  to  each  other.whlch  i> 
heterosonoua  dimorphism,  or.  when  of  three  kinds,  tri- 
morplusm.  A.  Oray,  Struct.  Rot.,  p.  TS&, 

4.  In  tool.,  difference  of  form,  structure,  size, 
,  etc.,  between  individuals  of  thesame 
■  is  the  rule  In  the  animal 


On  each  aide  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids. 

Shot..  A.  andC,  IL  2. 
The  ttorm  waa  hnah'd,  and  dimpled  ocean  amll'd. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovtd  a  Metaunorph.,  ill.  &S. 
A  dimpled  hand. 
Fair  as  some  wonder  out  of  fairy  land. 

Keats.  CaJidoK. 

dimplement  (dim'pl-ment),  n.    [<  dimple  + 
-incsf.]   The  state  of  being  marked  with  dim- 
pies  or  gentle  depressions.    [Bare  or  poetical.  ] 
Thou  sitting  alone  at  the  glass, 
Remarking  tit*  bloom  gone  sway. 
Where  the  smile  In  Its  ifimjiiniwnt  was. 

Mrs.  Hmening.  A  False  Step. 

dimgly  (dim'pli),  o.    [<  dimple  4-  **.]  Pull 


2.  To  press  or  force  with  clamor  or  with  per- 
sistent repetition:  as,  to  din  one's  complaints 
into  everybody's  ears. 
U.  ia(rons.  To  make  a  noise  or  clamor. 

Of  Arowca  As  Awhluter*  the  aire  wex  thick*, 

And  dynnyt  with  tlyntcs,  thst  delte  were  that  tyme. 

Destrtsetum  e/  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  i),  1.  670*. 

The  gay  viol  dinning  tn  tho  dale. 

Seward,  Sonnets,  p.  ts. 

To  be  carious,  to  specnlate  mach,  to  be  dfnnfno  always 
In  argument.       BushnsU,  Sermons  tor  New  Life,  p.  lsi . 

Dimvcrida  (dl-nak'ti-dft),  «.  [NL.,  also  Deina- 
crida,  <  Or.  duurfr,  terrible,  4-  a*pi(  (anptrU),  a 
locust.]  A  genus  of  saltatorial  orthopterous 
insects,  of  the'familv  Istcustida;  containing  New 
Zealand  crickets  inhabiting  decaying  trees  and 
holes  in  old  wood.  They  are  of  large  size  and 
carnivorous  habits,  and  their  bite  is  severe. 

dinanderie  (d6-non'de-r6),  n.  [F.,<  Dinant.a 
city  in  Belgium,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  cop- 
per ware.]    Utensils  of  copper  for  tho  kitchen 
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i  of  old  make  and  graceful  or  un- 
form.  sometimes  decorated  with  eoata- 
of-arms  and  other  ornaments  executed  in  re- 
pousse. (A)  By  extension,  the  ornamental 
brass-work  of  India  and  the  Levant, 
dinar  (de-nar'),  n.  [At.,  <  L.  iU*ariu*;  a  silver 
coin:  see  (ieua- 
rius.]  The  name 
of  a  gold  coin 
issued  by  the 
califs  of  Damas- 
cub:  itwaaalso 
applied  to  the 
gold  coina  of 
various  Arab 
dynasties,  and 
was  the  generic 
name  of  Arab  gold  coins. 

tlie  dinar  was  fifKi  grains  troy, 
recti?.  used  to  UH'Ul  the  weight' 

Dinas  brick.  A  peculiar  ki 
sistitig  almost  exclusively  o 
for  which  is  obtained  from  tl 
the  Vale  of  Neath.  Wales.  Thi 


:h.-  i  n^i-_il. 


The  original  weight  ot 
The  « "pi  U  also,  incur. 
A  a  mltcal  (which  see). 

id  of  fire-brick,  con- 
f  silica,  the  material 
Dinaa  rock  in 


lie  the  equivalent  of  the  millatonc-grlt,  end  la  closely  re- 
lated to  the  panfater  rock.   See  ffanitter. 

dhidln  (din'.lin),  it.  [Prob.  imitative.]  Allin- 
di»  musical  instrument  of  tho  cymbal  class. 

dindle 1  (din'dl),  r.  1 ;  pret.  and  pp.  dindled,  ppr. 
dindling.  [Sc.  and  prov.  Eng.,  also  (Hunk,  dtnlr; 

<  ME.  dyndelen,  tingle  (f).  Cf.  dandfc.]  1.  To 
tremble;  reel;  Btagger.— 2.  To  tingle,  as  the 
tinkers  with  cold ;  thrill. 

dinette-  (din'dl),  a.    [Origin  uncertain;  prob. 

<  d<Ho7f».]  1.  The  common  com  sow-thistle; 
also,  sow-thistle.— 2.  Hawkweed.  [Local,  Eng., 
in  both  senses.] 

dm  die-dandle  (din'dl-den'dl),  r.  f.  [A  varied 
redupl.  of  rjniutfc]  To  dandle  or  toes  about. 

Judge,  » In  ther  It  ha  seemly  that  Christ*  body  should 
he  so  cfindfr-f/'f  >i«uVd  and  used  a*  thr)'  use  It. 

J.  Brad/ml,  Work*  (Parker  8oc„  lg&s),  II.  4M. 

Dindymene  (din-di-me'ne),  n.  [XL.,  <  L.  Din- 
dymcne,  <  Or.  SuvAvfti/vii,  a  name  of  Cybelo,  per- 
haps <  Aivdvpov,  L.  Dundy  in  w*  or  Vindymon,  a 
mountain  in  Asia  Minor  where  Cybeln  was  wor- 
shiped.] In  soot. :  (a)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Dindymenidee.  (6)  A  genus  of  Vermel, 
Kinball,  186.1 

DLndymonldae  (dln-dl-men'l-de),  n.  ;</.  [NL., 

<  Dindymrne  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  trilobites : 
sniuc  as  Zethida. 

dine  (din),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dined,  ppr.  dining. 
[<  ME.  rfincN,  dynen,  <iWn,  <  OF.  atsner,  some- 
times spoiled  disgner,  dii/ner,  P.  diner  =  Pr. 
disnar,  dinar,  dinar  =  It.  aisinare,  desinare 
(ML.  rfuoiarc,  after  OF.),  dine ;  origin  disputed. 
(1>  As  conjectured  by  Diei,  Scheler,  Littre,  and 
others,  <  L.  (ML.)  as  if  'tlraenarr,  <  dc-  inten- 
sive +  rcnare,  dine,  sup.  <  ccna,  dinner,  supper. 
(1!)  More  prob.,  since  OP.  Aimer  was  used  rather 
of  breakfast  than  of  dinner,  it  is  a  contr.  of 
dixjuncr.  deiguner,  desjeuner,  desjeusner,  F.  df- 
Jeuner,  breakfast,  >  E.  disjune;  if  this  is  SO,  It. 
dtxinare,  desinare,  is  of  F.  origin,  the  prop.  It. 
form,  corresponding  to  OF.  detjuner,  being  di- 
giunare  =  Pr.  drjunar,  fast:  see  dutjune,  dtyeu~ 
frr.  Hence  dinner.']  I.  intrant.  To  eat  the 
chief  meal  of  the  day;  take  dinner;  iu  a  more 
general  sense,  to  partake  of  •  repast ;  eat. 

We  vent  all  t..  Mounte  Syon  to  masse ;  and  the  tame 
day  we  duned  with  ye  warden  and  treree  there,  where  we 
bad  a  right  tiuheet  dym-r. 

Sir  ft  iVwyCrWoV,  1'y  Igrymage,  p.  39. 


Th< 


I'.lM. 
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2t.  To  dine  upon  ;  have  to  eat. 
Whatwolyedewf  Ckouc 
dine  (din),  a.  [<diiie,c.  Cf.dianer.]  1. 

"  And  dlnna  y*  mind,  love  Oregor,"  *be  eaya, 

"  Aa  we  twa  aat  lit  din*. 
How  we  chang'd  the  ring*  (rar  our  fingers, 

And  I  can  nhew  tbee  thine." 
Pa,r  Annie  o/  laehrauan  (Child  •  Ballads,  IL  104). 

2.  Dinner-time ;  midday. 

And  by  there  came  a  harper  Six,  .  .  . 
Ttml  harped  to  the  kiuK  at  dine. 

TAe  Tarn  Sittert  (Child  a  Ballads.  U.  MS). 
We  twa  hav  paid)  t  1'  the  I, am 
From  mornln'  sun  till  din*. 

Burin,  Aald  Lang  Syne. 

[Obsolete  or  provincial  in  both  senses.] 
dinero  (d6-ua'ro),  a.    [8p.,  <  L.  denarius,  a  sil- 
ver coin:  see  denariu*.]    A  Peruvian  silver 
coin,  the  tenth  of  a  sol,  or  about  ono  United 
States  dime. 

diner-out  (di'ner-out'),  «.   Ono  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  dining  from  home,  and  in  company; 
one  who  accepts  many  invitations  to  dinner. 
A  liberal  landlord,  graceful  di'isrr-ou/.    lln.  Brmming. 
ThU  la  a  very  tireaume  device,  savouring  too  much  i  f 
the  profeaalunal  diHrr-out. 

The  Athrmrum,  No.  3141,  p.  IS. 

dineticalt  (di-not'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  aWvraf, 
whirled  around,  verbal  adj.  of  ianv.  whirl 
around;  cf.  Ai-r/,  oji-oc,  a  whirling.]  Whirling 
round ;  turning  on  an  axis ;  spinning. 

It  liaUi  ...  a  dinHieat  motion  and  rowla  upon  lt«  own 
Sir  T.  Jlmwnr,  Vulg,  Krr.,  vl.  h. 
if  moftt  cornmotlktua  for  dinetital  imv- 
l|>on  Ita  own  axla 

Jtatt,  Warka  of  ("reatlon,  H. 

(di-nef),       [F-,  dim.  of  rfinrr,  dinner, 
diner,  dine:  see  dine,  r.]    A  sort  of  prelimi- 
nary dinner;  a  luncheon.   See  extract  under 
dinner-hour. 

ding1  (ding),  r.:  pret  .  and  pp.  dinged  or  dung, 
ppr.  dinging.  [<  ME.  dingen,  dyngen  (strong 
verb,  pret.  dang,  d«ng,  pp.  dungen),  strike, 
throw,  beat;  not  in  AS.,  the  alleged  "denegan 
being  unauthenticated ;  prob.  of  Scand.  origin : 
lcel.  dengyi,  hammer,  =  Sw.  ddnga  =  Dan. 
dirnge,  bang,  beat  (weak  verbs).]  I  trans.  1. 
To  strike ;  Deat;  throw  or  dash  with  violence. 

We  aall  nogtit  hyde,  but  dyng  than. 
Tylle  all  be  dede,  w  lUi-outen  rirede. 


dinga  (ding),  v.  [Imitative ;  cf.  ding-dong  and 
ring.'}  I.  intrant.  To  sound,  as  a  bell;  ring, 
especially  with  wearisome  coatinuance. 

The  din  ot  carta,  and  the  accursed  d7njn"»<»  of  tbe  dnat- 
man  a  bell.  Irting.  Sketch.  Book,  p  1  to. 

II.  trans.  To  keep  repeating;  impress  by 
\ torn on »  vf  il^h  n^fGrpnc©  l>o  ti* p  inotiot oqou^ 
striking  of  a  bell. 

It  I'm  to  have  any  good,  let  It  come  ot  I  tee  It ;  not  keep 
•ti'aen'i**  It,  dinging  It  Into  one  so. 

GaliUmitM,  She  Stoop*  to  Conquer.  II 

ding*  (ding),  r.  t.   Same  as  dnmfl. 
dinf»t,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  dung*.  Corn- 


pan 
ding 


!  '4 
o  at 


ng-dong  (ding'd6ng),  n.  [A  reduplication  of 
ding'3,  in  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  bell.  Cf. 
equiv.  Sw.  dingdang,  dingelidaug  z=  Dan.  ding- 
dang.']  I.  The  sound  of  a  bell,  or  any  simi- 
lar sound  of  repeated  strokes.— 2.  A  device  in 
which  two  bells  of  different  tone  are  struck 
alternately,  used  in  striking  the  quarter-hours 

on  aclock.-To  go  at  or  to  It  ding-don*-,  u>  Debt  in 
good  earneai. 

he 


I'orr  Plant,  p.  91. 
I  paclently  hla  enemies 
ouxgea  Uie  blonde  ibat  waa 


-  came  a  bird  out  o' s  both. 
On  water  fur  to  dine. 
>  rater  u'  Wearie  t  Wtlt  (Child's  Bsllsda,  L 
i  Uie  *entenee  alcn, 
t  )nr>'men  may  aim. 
Popt,  H.oltbeU,llLS5. 
!  would  any. 
not  harm  me,  I  have  dined  to  day. 

Sydney  Smilh,  Keceipt  lor  Salad. 
To  dine  out  to  take  dinner  elaewhere  than  at  one'*  own 
residence.  — To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  to  tw  din- 
Herb  s»  :  a  phrase  aald  to  have  originated  fnmi  the  clrcum- 
atance  that  a  part  of  the  iniMIc  walk*  In  <Hd  St.  V*nl\ 
L,«i,|.,n,  ail  <«II,hI  thike  lluiuphrey  *  Walk  (being  near 
lila  toniM,  ami  that  ttH«w  who  could  m>t  pay  for  a  dinner 
at  a  tavern  were  ai-ciutomc,|  I.,  pn.meiiaile  there.  In  the 
hope  of  meeting  an  iu-<iuaiiib>iice  and  getting  an  Invita- 
tion to  dine.  TV  phi-ax-,  however,  nmy  l«e  connected 
with  th«rei-rt  that  Duke  Humphrey,  sou  of  Henry  IV. , 

II.  frna*.  1.  To  give  a  dinner  to ;  furnish  with 
the  principal  meal ;  entertain  at  dinner :  as,  the 
landlord  ained  a  hundred  men. 

A  table  massive  enough  to  have  dined  Johnnie  Arm- 
•troiig  and  hi*  wen)  men.  Scuff. 

I  waa  never  so  elfn-tuallv  deterred  from  frequenting  a 
man  ■  house  by  anvjtind  of  Ceriierus 


t'hrlate  *urTered  most  mekel 
or  to  dmoe  out  with  sliarpe  s* 
■clwcue  lila  »k) n  aud  bis  llesli. 

StaU  Trial*,  W.  Thorpe,  an.  HOT. 
Sut.  Down  with  tbe  door. 
Kaj.  'flight,  di  117  It  open. 

a.  Janmm,  Alchemist,  v.  3. 
Then  Wmie  lifted  np  his  fo.it, 

and  ^*oiV  Maisrjf  (Child's 
ET«ry  scute  reader,  upon  the  Brat  sight  of  a  pedantic* 
licence,  will  be  ready  with  these  like  word,  to  ding  the 
Imok  a  ociita  distance  from  him. 

Iiaum,  Areopasttlcs,  p.  Si 
To  see  his  poor  auld  ndtber'a  pot 
Thus  rfunr;  in  sure*. 
Burnt,  Prayer  to  the  " 

2.  To  prove  too  much  for;  beat; 
[Scotch.] 

The  stream  was  Strang,  tbe  maid  waa  stout. 

And  iaith,  laltb  to  lie  rfuw. 
But,  ere  she  wan  the  Iawden  banks. 
Her  fair  colour  was  wan. 

Young  Urn-it  (Child's  BalUda,  II.  301). 
■  doings  to  rehearse  .  .  . 
r  a  Lawlamt  tongue,  or  Erse. 

Auriu,  Address  to  tb*  laitl. 

3.  To  beat;  thrash.  [Scotch.] 

As  fair  greet*  [criea]  the  bairn  tliat  is  dun^  after  noon 
aa  be  that  U  duna  livfore  iiooil 

Stolen  /Torert(IU>,  Proverb*,  5d  ed..  1*78,  p.  3M). 

I'd  Jiut  like  to  din?  that  man  o' a  shoemaker  —  acndlng 
me  home  a  pair  o'  hoot*  like  thin  when  -ell  he  knew  what 
atate  my  feet  were  In.  W.  Blnrt.  In  Far  I-nchaber,  vIL 
Dinged  Work,  embossed  work,  done  by  means  of  blow* 
wliicti  raise  one  surface  and  depress  tile  other. 

II.  »«frna».  If.  To  strike. 


a' your  d 
addmg  , 


>  mc.  But 
racreaw,  Walden,  p.  164.  And 


i  grippede  B-raitlily  to  a  grym  aworde, 
XtanrsF  on  the  deuyll  wilh  a  derffe  wllle. 

iirafruefioM  v/  Trvy  (K.  E.  T.  8.X  1.  M, 

2.  To  bluster ;  storm. 

a  He  huffs  and  dnw,  liecausc  we  will  not  spend  tbe  little 
wo  have  left  to  get  him  the  title  of  Inrd  strut.  .trt-nrAn..'. 

3.  To  descend;  fall;  come  down:  used  as  in 
the  phrase  "  It's  rfiif<y.V  on,"  appUed  to  a  fall  of 
rain  on.snow.  [Scotch.] 

nc  beadlorsg  topsic  tnnie  dinnd  downe. 

JfarstVn,  Antonio  and  Melllda,  II.,  iv.  s. 

4.  To  be  defeated  or  overturned;  yield. 
[Scotch.] 

But  fact*  are  cHela  that  wlnua  dinp 


(dined !,  a.  or  adr.  [A  weak  form  of 
dtim/ed,  pp.  of  dun,/'-,  which  is  a  compromise 
with  damn.]  Darned:  a  mild  form  of  damned. 
[U.  S.] 

If  I  ever  takes  another  Ithrashlngl  .  .  .  may  1  be  dinged, 
and  dug  up  and  dingrd  over  again. 

//.  H'dtirrsrm,  quoted  in Truu*.  Amer.  Phllol.  A**.,  XI V.  i;. 

dinghy,  dingey  (ding'gi),  n.  [<  Beng.  <fi«<«,  a 
boat,  wherry,  passage-lioat,  dingd  (cerebral  >/i, 
a  ship,  sloop,  coasting-vessel.]  An  East  Indian 
name  for  a  boat  varying  in  slxe  in  different  lo- 
calities. The  dinghies  of  Bombay  are  from  12  to  in  feet 
long,  &  to  7  feet  broad,  and  about  -  leet  deep,  with  a  raking 
mast,  and  are  navigated  by  three  or  four  men.  Tbe  din- 
ghies of  Calcutta  are  small  peaaage-boata  for  the  poorer 
classes,  rarely  used  with  a  anil ;  they  arc  not  painted,  list 
merely  rublwd  witli  nut-oil.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
ship  *  working  boat,  especially  to  the  smallest  boat  of  a 
man  ...f  war :  and  iu  some  part*  of  the  I  oiled  State*  it  ta 
used  for  a  Out  Ixiltomed  boat,  which  la  also  called  a  dmry. 
A  Lsn  written  dhingy,  dintru,  dinger,  and  di'siry. 

Tbe  ('oimnlaaioner  was  fain  to  set  out  sleepy  and  break. 
fa* tics?  toward*  tbe  abort  In  tbe  dingy,  accompauised  by 
sun*,  ammunition,  false  birds,  and  tbe  parapbemalla  of 
the  fatal  art.  Share  Bird*,  p.  30. 

dingily1  (din' ji-li),  off r.  [<  dia^yi  + -/•/*.]  In 
ding}*  manner;  so  aa  to  give  a  dingy  ~ 

A  kind  of  cureless  peignoir  of  a  dark 
duuly  and  dingily  plai<led  witlt  black. 

CKnrUAte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxt 

dings  a  thing  down ;  downright. 

These  Iw  so  manifest,  so  plain,  and  do  confute  so  dingily 
the  sentence  *nd  sating  of  Florlbell. 

Philyut,  Works  (ed.  Parker  Sot),  p.  «70. 

(din'H-nes),  a.  The  quality  of  beiiur 
or  tarnished;  a  shabby  or  soiled  appear- 
ance. 

dingle1  (ding'gi),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  another 
form  of  d\mb!c,  q.  v.]  1.  A  small,  secluded, 
and  embowered  valley. 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 

JWi'ton,  Coiiimb.  L  Sli. 
The  stream  thenceforward  stole  along  the  bottom  of  tbe 
dingle,  and  made,  for  that  dry  land,  a  pleasant  warbling  in 
the  leave*.    R.  U,  Slevtnton,  Silverado  Squatter*,  p.  IS. 

2.  The  protecting  weather-shed  built  around  the 
entranco  to  a  house.  [North.  New  Eng.] 
dingle-  (ding'gi),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dingled, 
ppr.  dingting.  [Sc.,  var.  of  dinnle  and  diwUe1. 
Cf.  Dan.  dingle  =3  Sw.  dingla,  dangle,  swine, 
vibrate.]   To  shake;  vibrate. 

QsrTtng  Uie  very  atane  and  lime  was  dingle  wl  hi* 
screecblll*;.  Scott,  V>  averlry,  illv. 

dingle-dangle  (ding'gl-dang'gl),  adv.  [Re- 
duplication of  dangle.    Cf.  Dan.  dingrldan 
n.,  gewgaws,  bobs.]   Loosely;  in  a 
manner. 

Bough*  lunging  dimrtr  danf/U  over  tbe  edge  of  the  dell 
T.  H'irrfosi,  On  Milton's  Juvenile  Poems. 

Dingley  Act  8oe  nef. 

dingo  (ding'go),  it.  [Native  Australian  name.] 
The  Australian  dog,  funis  dingo,  of  wolf-like 
appearance  and  extremely  fierce.  The  ear*  are 
snort  and  erect,  the  tall  is  rather  bushy,  and  the  hair  la  «' 
a  rrddltli-dun  color.  It  Is  very  destructive  to  nocks,  *nd 
Is  systematically  destroyed.    See  cot  on  following  page. 

dingturiftt  (ding'thrift),  w.  [<  ding*  +  obj. 
thrift.]    A  spendthrift. 

Wilt  then,  therefore,  s  drunkard  be, 
A  dinythrin  Slid  a  knave? 

Drant.  tr.  ot  Horace's  Satires,  1 

dingy1  (din'ji).  a.  [<  ding*  for  dung  +  -jfl  j 
being  thus  equiv.  to  dungy :  see  dung,  dungy.  ; 
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down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

.orln 


times  ereo  u  early  as  l»  or  10  A.  M.  In  Kranoe,  under 
old  regime,  the  dinner  hour  wu  tl2.it)  In  the  at 
noon .  bat  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  moved  to  Fa 
•Inn  It  »l  until  t  or  S  o'clock,  tl»  hour  for  dining  • 

9  o'clock  or  later  ha* 
Miintrr,  wlirre 


1.  Foul ;  dirty.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  8.  Soiled  ;  tar- 
nished; of  a  dusky  color;  having  ■  dull-brown- 
ish tinge. 

Keen  the  Postboy  end  the  Postman,  which  aecm  to  have 
been  the  Ileal  conducted  slid  the  most  prosperous,  were 
wretchedly  printed  on  ecra|ia  of  diii<7.<i  paper,  such  as  would 
not  iww  be  thought  good  enough  for  street  ballads. 

MamiUay,  HUt.  Eng.,  Hi. 

The  snow-fall,  loo.  looked  Inetpresslhly  dreary  (I  had 
almost  called  It  <ti'isjry)  coming  down  through  an  atmo- 
sphere ot  city  smoke 

Hawtkorne,  hllthedale  Romance,  p.  1H. 

Other  men.  scorched  by  sun,  and  cake,!  with  layers  of 
Bulgarian  dn«^  lo^ked^dUrrputably  diVry  .,,,1  Jrarel. 

-Byn.  X  Tarntahcd.  nuty,  dull, 
dlngy^.  n.    Bee  dinghy. 

din  leal  (din'i-kal).  n.  [<  Or.  door,  a  whirling, 
+  -toil.  Cf.  dlnrticnl.l  Pertaining  to  giddi- 
ness: applied  to  medicines  that  remove  giddi- 
n«M.    Thomas,  Moil.  Wet. 

Dlnietit  (dl-nik'tiB),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  o>rr*r,  ter- 
rible, large,  +  ia-nc.  a  weasel  or  marten.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  feline  quadrupetls.  having  a 
lower  tubercular  behind  the  sectorial  molar. 
IsUiy,  1854. 

Dinifera  (di-nif'e-rll).  n.  fl  [NL..  neut.  pi.  of 
disiferise- :  see  dlntfervus.]  An  order  of  dino- 
flagellate  infusorians  which  have  a  transverse 
groove,  and  also  usually  a  longitudinal  one. 

dioiferOUS  (di-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  dintferus, 
<  Or.  Aivoc,  also  Atiy,  a  whirling,  +  frpr<v  a  E. 
orfiri. ]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Dinifera. 

dining-room  (di'ning-rOm),  n.  A  room  in 
which  dinner  is  eaten,  or  the  principal  meals 
are  taken ;  the  room  in  which  nil  meals  are 
served  in  a  dwelling-house  or  a  hotel,  or  a  room 
specially  set  apart  for  public  feasts  or  enter- 
tainments. 

dinitrtV.  [<  d»-9  +  frifrse.]  In  chem.,  b  prefix 
signifying  that  the  compound  of  the  name  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  contains  two  nitre-groups 


They  washed  togyder  and  wyped  botfae. 
And  set  tyll  theyr  dyne  re. 
Lylell  Geete  of  Robyn  Mode  (Child's  Ballads.  V.  Ml). 

Let  me  not  stay  s  ]ot  for  dinner :  go,  got  It  ready. 

sNAa!".,  sVht,  I.  4. 

S.  An  entertainment ;  a  feast;  a< 

Thenne  N'ychodemua  receyued  hym  In  to 
made  liym  a  grete  dyner. 

Joteyn  of  Arimathi*  (E.  E.  T.  K\  p.  ». 

He  that  will  make  the  Feate  will  aeye  to  the  Hoatellere, 
Arraye  for  me,  to  morwe,  a  godo  I>vner,  for  so  many  folk. 

Mandeeillt,  Travels,  p.  214- 
Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner.  MaL  xiU.  4. 

To  m<  irrow.  If  we  lire, 


DtaWfil 

Dinobryina  (di-nob-rid'n*),  a.  pi.  [ML.,  <  Di- 
nooryon  +  .imi-.]  1,  In"  Ehrenberg's  system 
of  classification  (183C),  a  family  of  loricate  un- 
a|i]H<ndHg<'d  infusorians  of  changeable  form. — 
2.  In  Stein's  svstem  of  classification  (1878),  a 
family  of  flagellate  infusorians,  represented  by 
the  genera  Dmobryon  and  Epipyrts. 
Dinobryon  (di-nob'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  Aivoe, 
a  whirling,  a  round  area,  +  fynm>,  seaweed, 
tree-moss,  lleben.]  A  genus  of  collar-bearing 
monads  or  flagellate  Infusorians,  type  of  the 


family  lliHo)<r,ii,l,i ,    n  ,,.,„.,]  „.,,  n),.-.!.it  f,,,l, 

water.  They  are  hlflagellate,  with  one  long  and  one  short 
■  by  a  posterior  contractile  ligament 
dcetla  orlorlcreof  acompound  branch- 
.    ullt  up  by  aucceasive  terminal  gem- 
of  zooiila.   The  rudoplaam  contains  two  lateral 
mils  and  usually  an  anterior  pigment-spot  like  an 


Our  ponderous  siiulr 
A  grand  in.lltlcal  do 
TohaUthesquinll. 


mire  will  give 
I  dinner 
lings  near. 

TVsmysvn,  Maud,  »«. 

(din'er).  r.  I.    [<  diascr,  «.]   To  Uke 
diuner;  dine.  [Scotch.] 

I  sprschled  up  the  brae, 
r'd  wi  a  lord. 

Burnt,  On  Meeting  Lord  User. 

_'  (din'er-our),  n.  The  hour  ut  which 
dinner  is  taken  ;  dinner-time.    See  dinner. 

Tlie  r«ort  dinner  himr.  In  the  reign  of  Ueorge  III.,  was 
atthe  Hanoverian  Ivnrof  (our  o'clock.  Iwrlng the refarn 
of  ileorge  IV.  It  gradually  crept  up  to  sit  o'clock,  and 
Dually  became  stea«ty  at  the  Indian  hour  of  seven,  aiul  so 
remalnrd  until  the  reign  of  tier  Uwi  gra,-|oiis  Majesty, 
when  the  formal  court  dinner-hone  lM-came eight  o'clock. 
These  innovations  on  the  national  honrs  of  meals  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  in  conse- 
nuance  a  dinette  at  two  o'clock  was  prescribed.  This  has 
ercr  since  been  the  favourite  Court  meal,  being  in  re  " 
a  snlistaiitlal  hot  repast,  which  baa  exploded  live  old 
tuned  luncheon  of  cold  viands. 

The  Quern  (London  newspaper) 

dinnerleu  (dln'er-lcs),  0,  [<  diMM«r  +  -/<■«.] 
Having  no  dinner  or  food;  fasting. 

To  dins  with  Duke  Humphrey.  Importing  to  he 
(aw.  AViier,  Worthies,  ' 

Then  with  another  humorous  ruth  remark  d 
The  lusty  mowers  lahourlttg  dinnert***. 


eye.  Hie  heat  knowii  species  Is  D.  srrtttfirna.  'Also  writ, 
ten  Df'isoftrjfiiwi.  Ekrrnbery,  1834. 
DinOCOraa  (di-non'p-ras),  n.  [NL,  <  Or.  drii>of, 
terrible,  mighty,  +~iUpaf,  horn.]  One  of  the  gen- 
era of  the  JMnocerala,  giving  name  to  the  group : 
so  called  from  the  extraordinary  protuberances 
of  the  skull,  representing  three  pairs  of  horn- 
cores.  The  specie*,  as  />.  mimtiiie.  I},  latieepe,  were  hugo 
with  6-tovd  feet  and  S  psira  of  hums,  o  molars. 


itTOCelloloae  (di-ni'trd-scl'u-l&s),  n.  [< 
(ft  —  +  nitric  +  reiitiios*9.]  A  suWtance,  anal- 
ogous  to  guncotton,  but  diiTcring  from  it  in 
being  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  on  cotton.  Collodion  is  a  solution 
of  this  substance  in  ether  and  alcohol.  Also 
called  mlnble  pyroxylin. 

dink  (dingk),  r.  f.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  deck ; 
dress ;  adorn.  [Scotch.] 

Do  as  you  will  —forme,  I  am  now  too  old  to  dint- myself 
as  a  gallant  to  grace  the  bow  er  of  dames.   Sealt,  Abbot, ». 

dink  (dingk),  fl.  [See  dint,  t\]  Neatly 
trimnldy.    [Scotch.]    Also  denk. 

Burn..  My  Lady's 


and  dainty  dame,  hi*  city 

•  Kcnllworth.  xxr. 

dinmont(din'man, din'mont), n.  [Also 
dimment;  origin  obacure";  potwiltly  a 
corruption  of  ttectrenwnth,  oquiv.  to  Mrvtr/inj.] 
A  wether  between  one  and  two  wars  old,  or  that 
has  not  yet  been  twice  shorn.  (North.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

dinna  (din'8).  [Sc.,  <  <to  (Sc.  also  tfir)  +  »<i 
=  E.  not,  adr.  So  Sc.  eanna,  wilna  or  irinna, 
una,  etc.]    Do  not. 

Huut  lassie,  .  .  .  dinna  lie  see  dooms  down-hearted  as 
a'  that.  gkSstj  Heart  of  Ml  1  Lothian,  is. 

dinner  (din'er),  it.  [<  ME.  rfiNer,  dynrr,  <  OK. 
dinner,  dinner,  or  rather  breakfast,  K.  diner,  din- 
ner; prop,  inf.,  OF.  rfi*inT,  K.  diner,  dine,  used 
as  a  noun  :  see  dine.]  1.  The  principal  meal 
of  the  day,  taken  at  midday  or  later,  even  in  the 
evening,    in  medieval  and  modern  Europe  tits  csiailBsa 


dlnnerly  (dln'er-li),  a.   [<  dinner  +  -Jyi.]  Of 

or  pertaining  to  dinner.  Copley. 
dinner-table  (dln'er-ta'bl),  a.  The  table  at 

which  dinner  is  eaten.  • 
dinner-time  (din'er-tlm),  n.  The  usual  time 

of  dining;  tho  dinner-hour.   See  rfiaser. 

At  din  Her  '  i  in/ , 
I  pray  you.  hare  In  mind  where  we  must  meet 

SAu*.,  M.  of  V..  L  t- 

Ali.  What  hour  Is  I.  Lolllo? 
Lot.  Toward*  belly-hour,  air. 
Ali.  Pinner  timet  tluiu  means  t  twelve  o'clock T 

Midttteiun,  (-haisgi'llng.  I.  S 
Mors  on :  for  it  grows  towards  dinner-time. 

Cotton,  In  Walton's  Angler,  II.  W>. 

dinner-wagon  (din'er-wag'on),  a.  A  set  of  light 
shelves,  as  a  dumb-waiter,  usually  mounted  on 
casters  and  easily  movable,  for  the  service  of 
a  dining-room.   Compare  tiumfc- sraifer. 

dinnery  (din'er-l),  a  [<  dinner  + <-,l.]  Sug- 
gesting  dinner;  having  the  odor  of  dinner. 

I , 
manger. 

dinnle(dln'nl),e.»., 
dinnliug.    [Sc. :  see  aiudlel.'] 
<i7«t.— 2.  To  make  a  great  noise. 

drums  alarm  our  ears, 

screeches  fu  loud. 

*'er«ii*f,m,  Toems,  II.  28. 

dinnle  (din'nl),  n.  [Sc.,  <  dinnle,  r.l  A  tremu- 
lous motion,  especially  with  reverberation;  a 
vibration;  a  thrill.  [Scotch.] 

A  ike  aye  thinks,  at  the  ftrst  dinnle  o'  the  sentence,  they 
hse  heart  enengh  to  die  rather  than  hide  out  the  sax 
weeks,  hut  they  aye  bide  the  sav.  weeks  out  for  a'  that. 

Seott,  Heart  of  Mid  lothian,  in. 

dino-.  [NL..  etc.,  also  sometimes  deino-,  <  Or. 
rlrovjr,  terrible,  fearful,  mighty.  <  rVoc,  fear,  ter- 
ror.] An  element  in  many  scientific  words  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  '  terrible,  mightv,  huge.' 

dinobryian  (din-6-bri'i-an).  a.  and  n.   t<  Dim*. 
bryon  +  -ias.]  I.  n.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  IHnobryina. 
II.      A  luemlwr  of  the  Ihnnbrytna. 

DinobryidiB  (din-c.-bri'i-de),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Ihiuiliiytin  +  -iiUe.]  A  family  of  flagellate  in- 
fusorians, represented  by  the  genera  JMnobryon 
and  Eptpyrit. 


liniwerw  atmosphere  of  the  sa 
Sin.  GoeteU,  Curious  If  1 

pre*,  ami  pp.  dhmled,  y  ir. 


long,  trenchant  upper  canines,  and  no  upper  Incisors. 
Tht  ir  reniaina  occur  in  the  early  Tertiary  deposits  of 
North  America. 

Dinocerata  (dl-n^-ser'a-tll),  a.  pi.  [NL,  pi. 
of  />iN/«-rrn(f.>it.]  A  group  of  extinct  Eocene 
periasodactyl  mam  mala.  By  some  the  forms  are 
held  to  constitute  an  order:  by  others  they  are  referred 
to  an  order  AmMytntdn  (which  seel,  or  placed  its  a  family 
flotation, d.r  i»  fifth  ae*k  The  leading  genera  are  Uinta- 
therium.  Dinoeerae.  Tinoerrtu,  and  '-Mojojskodon. 

dinocerate  (di-nos'e-rat),  a.  and  a.   I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Dinocerata. 
II.  a.  One  of  the  Dinocerata. 

Dinollagellata  (din-*-flaj-e-ia'tlj,); 
neut.  pi.  of  dinoflagcUattiB :  see 
Those  flagellate  infusorians 
CUiofiaqeilata  (which  see).  The  name  was  given 
because  the  structure  Iwforc  rrgsrdcl  as  a  girdle  of  cilia 
seemed  to  be  a  second  flsgelluin  lying  In  the  transverse 
groove  whl.  h  nearly  all  these  liifiiaortans  pusarsa  In  ad- 
dition to  the  longitudinal  one.  The  IhMtaaellata  are 
named  as  a  class,  and  divided  into  dd..»d.i  and  IHni/era. 
ButerUi. 

dinoflagellate  (din-v-flaJ'e-Ut),  a.  [<  Nl,.  di- 
nnjlagellatn*,  <  (Jr.  'Awe,  a  whirling,  a  round 
area,  +  XL  flam-Hum :  see  JUigfUim.']  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Dino- 
flagellata  :  ciliuflugellate,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  word. 

dinomic  (di-nom'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  A-,  two-,  +  »<o- 
uot,  a  district  (or  inuij,  distribution),  <  vl/utv, 
distribute.]  Belonging  to  two  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  earth :  used  in  relation  to  the 
distribution  of  plants. 

Dinomylda  (dl-n6-mi'l-de).  n.  nl.  [NL.,  <  Di- 
nomys  +  -ioVf.]  A  family  of  nvstneomorphie 
rodents  of  South  America,  combining  charac- 
ters of  the  cavies,  agoutis,  and  chinchillas  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  paca.  They  have 

four  toes  un  each  fool  with  somewhat  hoof  like  mills,  and 
the  upper  Up  cleft,  contrary  to  the  rale  in  this  aeries  of  ro- 
dent*. There  Is  but  one  genus,  Dinomyt. 
Dinomys  (di'nA-mis),  a.  [NL  (Peters,  1873). 
<  Hr.  Aitvor,  terrible,  mighty,  +  five  =  E.  motme.  ] 
The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Di- 
nomyidtr.  r>.  (irwni'eri,  tlve  only  species,  resembl.-s  the 
paca  |  It  is  about  S  feet  huig,  with  a  bushy  tail  9  Inches 
long,  the  body  stout,  the  ears  and  limbs  all 
pelage  liarsh.  of  a  sri tried  color,  with  two  v 
in i  1  many  white  spot*  on  the  back  and  head. 
Tern. 

Dinopida  (di-nop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL,  <  Dinovis 
+  -i</ir.]  A  family  of  saltigrade  spiders  ais- 
timruished  by  verj'  long  and  fine  extremities. 
Thev  build  a  long  Irregular  web.  generally  lielween  trees 
and  sit  In  the  middle  with  the  front  pair  of  legs  stretched 

ollt. 

DinopiB  (dl-nfl'pis),  a.  [NL,  <  Or.  <!r<w/iror, 
rViiitis'i(.ur.),  fierce-eyed  (of  the  Erinyes),  <  Art- 
vie,  terrible,  fierce,  +  ietji,  eye.]  A  genus  of 
spiders,  typical  of  the  family  DinopitUc. 
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Dinornia  (dl-nor'nis), ».  [NL.,  lew  prop.  Deinor- 
ni»,  <  Gr.  tStevoe,  terrible,  mighty,  +  tywt,  bird.] 
The  typical  an<l 
only  genus  of  tin 
extinct 


ct  family  IH- 
nornitkider.  Sumcr 
one  species,  aa  IK  rri- 
gantriu,  D.  et^luiMf 
vm.  He..  have  l-eo 
described  by  Owen, 
differing  much  In  site; 
tho  largest  mint  have 
stood   alio.lt.   14  fwt 


those  of  a  hunc  The 

K  '»1  IV'  re  if  It  «• 

huge  nightie.*  bird* 
was  Ilk*  that  ot  the 
ostrich,  but  the  tlx 

atively  and  ahaolute- 
ly  much  stouter.  Sea 


Mio^.     i  /  N..-..I  1 1  Hi> 


.vingthe 


MM. 

I  -  Dinornithes  (di- 
n6r'ni-thez ),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of /Wnor- 
Yort  «M(-onn"<A-).]  A 
general  name  of 
the  moa*  and  moa-like  birds;  a  mrperfamily 
containing:  tho  IKnornitkida and  PalapUrt/gUUr. 
Also  called  Immane*. 
dinornithic  (di-n6r-nith'ik),  a.  [<  1 
(■ornith-)  +  -*,]  Pertaining  to  or  hai 
characters  of  tho  IMnornithidce  ; 

A  large  bird,  combining  dinarnilkie  anil  atratalou*  char- 
acter*. A.  AVwvou,  Eneye.  Brit. 

DinornithidaB  (dl-ndr-nitb'i-dS),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  JJinornu  (-ornith-)  +  -idtr.l  A  family  of  gi- 
gantic extinct  ratite  birds  of  New  Zealand ;  the 
moan.  They  »m  charactrrlied  by  an  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  Ice*  and  pelrta  In  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  skclefeni,  a  ratite  or  flat  sternum,  and  rudlmen- 
Ury  winy*.  Tin-  extinction  nf  the  group  U  i|Ulte  recent, 
alner  portion*  of  Uie  aoft  part*  hare  been  found,  and  Ira 
dlti.iQa  arc  current  rcapecttng  the  living  bints;  but  the 
period  to  which  Usry  survived U  not  exactly  known,  Ho* 

Dinornithoidea  (dl-nor-nl-thoi'dj-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  lHnomi*  (-or>nf/<)  +  -otr<e<r.l  A  stipcr- 
family  of  birds:  same  as  ZHnnrnitht*  or  Im- 
mune*. 

dinos  (di'nos),  n. ;  pi.  dim  (-ni).    [Gr.  di 
whirling,  a  round  area,  a 
Cf.  dinm.]    In  Gr.  antii]., 
full  curved  slrni*.   It  rrinv 
be  considered  a  form  of 
the  crater. 

dinosaur  (dl'no-sttr),  a. 
One  of  the  />ino,Yi«r»a. 
A1*0  spelled  ilrinotttur. 

Dlnosaurla  (di-no-sa'- 
ri-|),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  less 
prop.  Drinosaurtit,  <  IHno- 
saNriw,  q.  v.]  A  group 
of  extinct  Meaozoic  rep- 
tiles, mostly  of  gigantic 
or  colossal  size.  Tbey  were 
characterised  by  distinrtly 
socketed  teeth ;  generally  flat 
or  slightly  copped  vrrtclrne, 
some  of  wliii  h  were  opinho- 
cirloui ;  a  •acrum  of  four  or 
more  Tertebne :  numerous  cau-  1  -;  '•„ ,  ■"  '  " '■ 

dal  vertebra  ;  a  structure  ot  JEm  ril^"  L'  An  SZ 
Uie  akull  In  many  respects  In-  r«av"i 
terinedlate  between  the  croco- 
dilian aiKl  laoertllian  type* ;  ambulatory  or  saltatory 
limb*:  for*  llniha  reduced  and  not  known  to  have  had 
clavicle*;  and  hind  llmba  usually  disproportionately  de- 
veloped, and  with  the  pelvis  presenting  a  series  of  modin- 
cation*  tending  toward  the  character*  of  birds,  on  which 
account  the  group  I*  also  called  Onu'rAascisfMfa<wlilch  see). 
The  ornithic  at  nurture  of  Uie  leg*  Is  beat  aeen  In  the 
■mailer  genera,  such  aa  ComiwofffWIf Amj  ;  it  Is  exhibited  In 
tlie  jireeeoce  of  a  cnemlal  crest,  Uie  reduction  of  the  distal 
end  ot  the  fibula,  the  disposition  of  the  dliUI  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  relations  of  the  astragalus.  In  some  gen* 
era  there  was  a  bony  dermal  arntor,  In  some  rases  devel- 
oping great  spins*.  The  /Kitrssauria  were  a  polymorphic 
as  well  as  an  extensive  gronp,  the  limits  of  which  are  not 
aettleil,  owing  to  the  wide  range  of  variation  presented 
by  them.  They  ranged  In  aire  from  that  of  the  huge 
lguanndon  down  to  about  two  feet  By  some  tbey  are  sup- 
posed to  have  included  the  remote  aneestovs  of  lilnls ; 
others  find  In  them  features  that  recall  mammals,  e*|ic. 
dally  pachyderm*.  The  order  is  by  some  divided  Into 
Dinomtria  prujier  and  C'lmnsmrneMa  (which  see);  It  is 
wmettwe*  r*nk"|  ss  a  subclass  of  HrpiUia.  and  alvtaod 
Into  Savromda,  Sttytmiurui,  OrHilhafeia,  TKtnpoda,  and 

/M/(.>JM.t*. 

(dl-no-sft'ri-an),  a.  and  n.    [<  Di- 
».]    L  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the 
II.  n.  Ono  of  the 
Also  tUinotiavrian. 
DlnOflanrrtS  (di-no-sa'rus),  n,  [NL..<  Gr.  dire«V. 
terrible,  mighty,  +  cavpof,  a  lizard.]   The  typi- 
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cal  genus  of  Dinotauria. 
/ViNrkwrumA. 

dinothere  (drno-ther),  a.  A  foasil 
the  genus  /)taof»f?riuoi. 

dinotherla,  ».   Plural  of  diwofAennm,  2. 

Dinothertidt*  ((U'n^-th«.ri'i^le),  n.  pi  [NT... 
C  IHnotherium  +  -ula .]  The  family  rppresenterl 
by  the  genus  THnnthrriwm,  and  commonly  re- 
ferred  to  the  oitler  Probosriitea  with  the  ele- 
phants, mastodons,  etc.    Also  DHuathtria. 

iJinotheriiim  (<il-n^4he'ri-um),  n.  [Nl..,  <  Or. 
dttt-ii,  terrible,  mighty,  +  tkpiov,  <  %.  »  wild 
beast.]    1.  A  genus  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  of 
great    size,  re- 
lated  to  the  ele- 

moths,  and  mas- 
todons. It  bsd  (?) 
Incisors  In  the  upper 
and  2  in  Uie  lower 
jaw,  no  canines,  x 
premolar*  and  S  mo- 
lars in  each  half  of 
each  jaw — all  in  po- 
sition at  once,  Uie 
premolar*  replacing 
milk  molars  aa  usual  In  dlphyodont 
nuius  lower  incisors,  turned  down  or 
the  end  of  tha  under  Jaw  being  n> 
There  are  several  species,  frog*  Ills  1 
Asia,  the  best-known  of  which  Is  D 
nelsbeim  near  Main*,  estimated  to  have  been  about  IS  feet 

2.  [/.  cl  PI.  .linortrrw  <-ii)  An  atiimnl  of  Uie 
genus  IhiKithtrium ;  a  dinothere. 

Also  spelled  IMinolheriam. 
dinoxid  (dl-nok'sld),  n.   An  erroneous  form  of 

tliositl, 

din  so  me  (din'sum),  a.    [<  (lis  +  -*v>b*«.]  Full 

of  din  or  noise;  noisy.  [Scotch.] 

Block  and  studdie  ring  and  reel 
V>  i  dinsome  clamour. 

ZJvrns,  Scotch  Drink. 

dint  (dint),  n.  [<  ME.  dint,  dynf,  dunt,  also 
drnl  (whence  the  other  E.  form  rfcwf1,  q.  v.),  < 
AS.  t/ynf,  a  blow,  =  Icel.  rfynfr,  ttyntn,  assimi- 
luted  dyf'r.  a  dint  (as  a  nickname),  =  Sw.  dial. 
iIh  n  f ,  a  stroke.  Perhaps  akin  to  L.  tttmlrre,  beat, 
strike,  thump:  see  the  verb.]  1.  A  blow;  a 
stroke. 

The  rmke  had  dyed  of  tho  dttnt  doutle*  anon. 
But  the  sutler* yn  hym-eeluon  was  surlv  enarmyt, 

BrttructioH  »/  Troy  (E.  £  T.  S.\ X  tSTT. 


mammalt — and  enor- 
away  from  the  month, 
Kllfled  to  correspoiMl. 
Iluceise  of  Europe  and 
iri:7<m(eunv,  from  Ep- 


llo^eVn'on^sJlrlrlisL 


.  J*l«on.  P.  L,  IL  SIX 

2.  A  mark  made  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  on 
a  surface;  now  dent. —  3.  Force;  power:  now 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  by  dint  of:  as,  hy  dint  of 
argument. 

Sirutig  were  our  sUea,  and  as  Uiev  ^ooght  Uiey  writ, 

The'^ublitVjafc.r.- 


A  nd  now  ty  dint  of  nmrer*  and  of  eyes. 
And  wonl*  repeau-d  after  her,  he  took 
A  lesson  In  her  tongue.  Ayren,  Don  Jnan. 

Painfully  strtiuslliig  Into  being,  like  the  other  slates  of 
the  rYnluNiil*.  &y  tfrrsf  nf  fierce,  tuuntermitted  warfare 
with  the  Infidel.  I'mertt,  Prrd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

dint  (dint),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  dmtcn,  dunten,  strike, 
beat  (not  in  AS.),  *■  Icel.  dynta,  dint,  aa  Sw. 
dial,  duntn,  strike,  shake ;  from  the  noun.  See 
denfl,  e.]  To  make  a  mark  or  depression  on 
or  in  by  a  blow  or  stroke:  now  usually  dent. 

His  wound*  worker,  that  with  lovely  dart 
Dinting  hi*  brest  had  bred  his  restive**  pain*. 

Spenser,  t.  Q.,  VI.  x.  31, 

dintletw  (dint'les),  a.  [<  dint  +  -lest."]  With- 
out a  dint  or  dent. 

meek  create  res !  Uie  first  roer- 

v! 

dinnmer&tiont  (dl-nO-me-ri'shon),  n.    [<  L. 

'.'ii. 'i ."ir  rrjfi«(n-),  a  counting  over,  <  dinumerare, 

pp.  dinuntemtut,  count  over,  <  di-  for  rfts-,  apart, 

+  numerare,  count :  see  number,  numerate.  1  1. 

The  act  of  numbering  singly,  josrwoti. — 2.  In 

rhet.,  same  as  njwinrtrstwiit." 
di  miovo  (de  nwo'vp).    [IL,  <  L.  de  novo,  q.  v.] 

In  muxie,  anew;  again:  a  direction  to  repeat, 
dinus  (tH'nus),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  rfiiwc,  a  whirling, 

vertigo.]    In  pathol.,  vertigo;  diizineas. 
diobbl(dl-ob'ol).n.  [<Gr.A<iAv>oi,<  A-,two-,+ 

i. to/of,  obol.]  A  silver  coin  of  ancient  Greece, 

of  the  value  of  two  oboU.    See  obol. 
dioc.    An  abbreviation  of  dioee*t  and  diorwioa. 
diocesan  (di'6-ne-san  or  di.os'e-sanl,  a.  and  ». 

[<  MK.  dyoeemn  (in.),  <  OF.  di,>ce*ain,  F.  dio. 

eesotn  *■  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dioeesano,  <  ML.  timer  .via  u?, 
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pertaining  to  a  diocese,  <  LL.  dioicesig,  a  di 
see  idor-f  .sf .  J    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dioc 

The  if  uveas*  jurladktkKi  ill  helpless  without  11 
assistance.  Slubt».  Court  ills 

Diocesan  coorts,  the  conslstorial  or  consistory  • 
the  Church  of  England. 

II.  a.  1.  A  bishop  as  related  to  his  oi 
cese ;  one  in  possession  of  a  tliocew*  aud 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  it- 

1  have  heard  It  has  been  advised  by  a  riioeesfl 
Inferior  clergy,  that  they  should^rcad  some  of  t 

2t.  One  of  tho  clergy  or  people  in  a  dio< 
diocesener. 

Faithful  lover*  who  .  . .  are  oontent  to  rank  Um 
humble  diocesans  of  old  Bishop  Valentine. 

Latnh.  Vslentlt 

diocese  (di'o-ses), «.  [Formerly  less  pr 
<  ME.  diorife,  <  OF.  dioette,  dinette, 
CcVc  =  Pr.  dioevii,  dioeeta  =  Sp.  dideeti,  i 
=  Pg.  dvtcese,  di*cc*fi  =  It.  duietM  —  I). 
—  G.  dioeete,  <  L.  dure****,  a  governor*! 
diction,  a  district,  LL.  and  ML.  a  b 
jurisdiction,  diocese,  <  Gr.  {'luiaieie,  honi 
in^,  adminigtration,  a  province,  a  dio 
oVaucriv,  keep  house,  conduct,  govern, 
through,  +  ootfiv,  inhabit,  dwell,  <oI*or,  g 
ing,  a  house,  =  L.  ricus,  a  village  (> 
•Writ,  a  town),  =  Skt.  recti,  a  house.] 
district  or  division  of  a  country:  a  pr» 
now  obsolete  except  when  tinea  with 
enee  to  Norway,  an  episcopal  diocese  (i 
which,  as  a  geographical  division  of  thi 
try,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  pr 
though  it  has  no  provincial  civil  atlmitust 

ocesf,  wl 


rs  in  a  > 
and  kill  il 


rarity  In  th 
in  a  manly  pas 

;..  Ada. 


West  Bai 

2.  Under  the  Roman  empire  after  I>io 
and  Constautine,  a  subdivi»ion  of  a  prcf 
eompri  hi  tig  a  ti  umber  of  pro  vi  nees ;  henct 
res|Minding  extent  of  territon-  as  an  eccl. 
e.al  division,  incltiditiga  number  of  provi 
eparchies,  each  prtivince  again  MBtel 
number  of  paneeiie,  which  tlietnselveri 
came  to  be  called  e''ocese«  in  thefollowini 
em)  sense.— 3.  Tho  district,  with  its  i 
tiou,  falling  under  the  pastoral  care  of  a  1 


The  local  compass  l 
a  riuicessL 


f  his  (a  bishop's)  authority 
U.oier,  lUxle*.  lollt 


Vnletlia  of  AnUorh  .  .  .  visited  the  diaernet  . 
and  the  several  religion*  person*  funsnu*  for  se 
dertakirura.  Jer.  Taylor,  Work*  (cd.  1  KtT, 

The  lioiindariea  of  the  klng^lom  or  principality 
the  bouirdarlea  of  tho  bishop's  diocese,  ami,  as  k 
and  shire*  shifted  more  than  bishoprics  did,  the 
rlcs  of  the  riiiwsr*  liccame  In  Britain,  as  In  caul, 
guide  to  the  earlier  geography  of  tho  country. 

K  A.  rVrefita*,  Amer.  Ixci* 

diOCflSenert  (di-9-Be'Be-neT),  n.    [<  din 
-f-n-er;  tho  term,  appar.  after  that  of 
iim-fr,  ME.  pnrUsh-en .  \    One  who  belon 

diocese, 
lliey  tay  this  unity  In  the  bis 


diocefjat,  ft.    An  obsolete  form  of  < 
diock{di'ok),N.   A  name  of  the  crimson  - 
weaver-bird,  QHtWrxt  sanouimrfigfrM,  of 
dioctahedral  (dl-ok-ta-he'dral),  a.  [< 
orfrt/ifffruf.J    In  crystal*,  having  the  fon 
octahedral  prism  with  tetraheoral  sunn 
Dioctea  (di-ok't«z),  n.   [NL.,  <  Gr. 
eqniv.  to  AsmW/o,  a  pursuer,  <  cMuuiv,  p 
1.  In  enfom.,  a  genus  of  adephagoiiK  1 
of  the  family  CarabitUr. — 2.  In  omith 
nns  of  tvraiit  flycatchers,  of  the  family 
nida.    The  type  is  /'.  pyrrhoUrma  of  1 


(di-<VdI'J),  a.  p«L.,  <  Or.  iwit 
iioioe,  a  passage  through,  <  Aa,  through, 
way;  «o called  because manyof  the  spe<»t 
by  tlie  waysides.]  A  genua  of  tleetdnocn' 
natural  order  Uubiaera,  natives  of  the  i 
regionR  of  America  and  Africa.  The  sp 
rather  pretty  trailing  shrub*,  with  small  white 
The  two  North  A 
teres,  are  called 
'•tfffoa-irecsl 

Diodon  (dl'«j- 
don),  n.  [NX., 
<  Gr.  itf  two-, 
+  AA>,  Ionic 
form   of  ooWv; 

(ii*0»T-)    =  E. 

tooth.]  1.  In 
iehth. :  (a)  A 
genus  of  globe- 
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fish.'-.,  of  the  Hubordn  Gymnoriont**  and  order 
PtecliH/nathi.  The  Jaw*  are  tipped  with  I »ory  like 
enamel  Instead  of  teeth;  ClilB  beak  L*  undivided  la  each 
law,  hi  thai  there  appear*  to  be  a  tooth  above  anil  another 
Lelow,  whence  the  name.  /'.  Huttrix,  of  the  Caul  Indian 
and  .tuulh  American  coast*.  In  an  example.  Like  ttie 
other  globe-Ashes,  It  blows  Itaelf  Into  a  globular  ihape 
bjr  swallowing  air,  and  the  akin  la  beaet  with  spiuy  pn 


tonti;  hence  It  H  known  as  ptrrrvpin*  k*h,  —a-uorrn 
pin,,  ma  k^hot,  and  nricHy  gloUfi.li.    (fc,    ft  <-.] 

A  species  of  the  Reims  lHodon.—  2.  In  omith.,  a 
s  of  two- toot  hed  falcons  of  South  America : 
i  aa  Bidtms,  />i/<iwtoit,  or  Uarftagus.  Lemon, 
—3.  In  mammal.,  a  genua  of  oetaceani 
i  M  7.<j>kuis.—\.  In  herjtet.,  name  as  Ah, 


the  genu 

genus  of  two- toot  hed  falcons  of  South 
same  aa  Bidens,  Ittitlodon,  or  Harpoons.  Lcsso 
1831.— 3.  In  adaMi.,a  genua  of  cetaceans: 
aame 
(ton,  2. 

Diodonin*  (di'6-do-nl'ne),  a, yl.    [NL.,  irrcg. 

<  Diodon,  1,  +  -iiur,]  A  subfamily  of  gymno- 
dont  fishes :  same  as  Diodon  tidu. 

diodont  (di'6-dont),  a.  and  a.  I.  a.  Having  two 
teeth ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dio- 
dontida. 

II,  m.  A  flab  of  the  family  Diodontida. 
Dtodontlda  (dl-$-don'ti-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  7>io- 
don(t-).  1,  +  -too*.]  A  family  of  gymnodont  plee- 
tognath  fishes,  named  from  the  genus  IHodon, 
including  all  the  known  ItuxUtntottleo.  The  body  la 
covered  with  long  spine*  often  capable  of  erection,  the  belly 
la  inflsUhle,  and  the  donwl  and  anal  nn»  are  small,  postc- 
rlor,  ami  opposite,  Tbe  sport.*  are  mostly  inhabitants  of 
tropical  *«*»,  although  a  few  eitend  northward  ami  south- 
ward far  Into  the  temperate  (one*;  they  an  generally 
known  aa  swn/*iie.**Aej  and  yinlr  ftKst, 

Diodon  tins)  (dI'$-dou-U'no),  n.  pi.  [NL,  <  IHo- 
don(t-),  1,  +  -i«i<r.]  A  subfamily  of  gymnodont 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genua  LHodon;  the  LHo- 
dontida  considered  aa  a  subfamily  of  Tetrao- 
dmtida. 

diodontold  (dI-«>-don'toid),  a.  and  a.  L  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Dio- 
t Urn  tube  or  Ihodontoidea. 
U.  "■  A  diodnnt. 

Diodontoidea  (dPy-don-tol'dM,),  ».  •</.  [NL., 

<  LHoilon(t-),  1,  +  -ofdeu.]  In  Gill's  system 
of  classification,  a  superfamlly  of  gymnodont 
plectognath  fishea.   The  technical  character,  an; :  no 

-  ■cvelnped  caudal  region  ;  the  Inter- 
1 In.nes  coossined  Into  siuglc  suture- 
i  eibmdliii 
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In  many  of  the  plant*  of  this  division  IMsvirfopAyfol 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  iurdmun*—  In  tin. 
pmthallla,  and  In  the  higher  genera  It  become*  the  In- 
variable rule.  Bmr),  H"tai.y,  p.  SSS. 

diOBClBm  (dl-e'sinn),  n.  [<  diox{ious)  +  -i*m.] 
Same  aa  diaciousncss. 

Diogenes-crab  (di-oj'e-net-krab), a.  [So  called 
from  iu  choosing  a  shell  for  ita  residence:  with 
allusion  to  the  famous  Cynic  philosopher  Dioge- 
nes, who,  according  to  the  tradition,  chose  to 
live  in  a  tub.  The  name,  Gr.  Ao^jvr/r,  is  prop, 
an  adj.,  Aiovrnjo,  Zeus-born,  <  Zjix  (Aio-J,  Zeus 
(see  tieity),  +  -)  t»i»f ,  -born :  see  -gen.']  A  West 
Indian  hermit-crab  of  the  genua  Ccnobita  and 
family  1'ngitrida. 

Diogenes-cup  (di-oj'e-nez-kup),  n.  The  cup- 
like cavity  formed  by  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
when  the  fingers  are  slightly  bent,  the  little 
and  third  fingers  being  drawn  over  toward  the 
thumb. 

Biogenic  (dJ-o-;en'ik),  a.  [<  Diogenes  (see  Dio- 
gentn-erali)  4-  -ir.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling Diogenes,  a  celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher of  the  Cynio  school,  who  flourished  in 
the  fourth  century  ».  c.   See  Cynic,  1. 

We  omit  the  series  of  Hoe-ratio,  or  rather  Pio>j*nie  utter- 
ance*, n.<  unhappy  In  their  way,  whereby  the  monster, 
■  -•  ■     *        ■•  .„..„.  V  .(.„.,.  »,,... -in, 


Biophantlne 

dionym  (dl'$-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  AtVtysoc ,  with  two 
names,  <  At-,  two-,  +  &vvua,  irvopa,  a  name :  see 
i, it  nm.]  A  name  con  listing  of  two  terms;  a 
binomial  name  in  zoology,  as  Homo  sapiens. 

tones. 

dionymal  (dl-on'l-mal),  o.  [As  dionym  +  ntU 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dionym;  binomial;  bi- 


pelvls ;  a  Dorntal 
■naxlllary  ami  del 
less  arehea,  the  s 


p.**. 

dloic,  diolcous  (di'oik,  di-oi'kus),  a.   [<  Gr. 
two-,  +  oUoc,  a  house ;  same  as  dtac-i-ous,  but 
imitating  the  Gr.  spelling.]  Same  aa  diariotu. 

Diomedea  (di'6-mo-de'iS I, ».  [NL.,  <  Diomtde*, 
Gr.  ^lofij^i/e ,  a  famous  hero  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
lit.  Zeus-counseled,  <  Isfe  (A«J-),  Zeus,  +  ft^Aif, 
pi.  (iv'n;,  counsels.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  subfamily  IHomedeina',  containing  most  of 
the  albatroselea.  L>.  exulann  and  IK  bracJijpira 
are  characteristic  examples.  See  out  under 
■Thill  usl 

BiomedeiniB  (dl  <  ml  di  faWi  «.       [NL.,  < 
Ihimttdm  +  -inn.)  A  subfamily  of  birds,  of  the 
raily  ProcellariiiUr,  including  the  albatrosses. 

eyarerhanu-U-rtje.1  hy  harlns  Ihe  hind  toe  radimentarv 
d  the  nostrils  dlscixinectrd  from  each  other,  one  on  ea<  h 


The  binomial  (or  dumymof)  lytteni. 

J.  A.  AUtn.  Th*  Auk,  I.  Kt 

Dionysia  (dl-o-nis'i-f ),  n. pi.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Amiwia 
(sc.  i'/,.  i ,  offerings  >,  neut. jil  of  Atovivjiof ,  pertain- 
ing to  Dionysus:  ace  Ihonnsus.]  In  claMtiral 
a i, .'.«/.,  the  orgiaatio  and  dramatic  festivals  cele- 
brated periodically  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
iu  honor  of. Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  these  festival*,  in  the  historic  period,  were 
those  of  Attica,  which  were  four  In  number,  celebrated 
annually:  the  /curator  Cesser  lh,.,,yna.  the  LnalA.  the 
A  nttuittria,  and  the  Dionywia  in  fAe  City,  or  (JrraUr  Dio- 
uyrsa.  The  l^wser  IHonysia  were  a  vintage-festival,  cele- 
brated Uirough  the  rural  dernea  in  the  mouth  of  Fueeideon 
(llecesnlierX  with  universal  merriment  and  freedom  from 
restraint,  extended  even  tn  stavea  Plays  were  performed 
during  this  festival,  and  from  ita  characteristic  songs  and 
Jesu  comeily  wa*  developed.  The  Greater  D>  iny*l*  were  ob- 
served at  Athens  In  the  second  half  of  March,  with  a  grand 
procession,  a  sat  chorus  nf  boys,  and  the  production  In 
competition  at  the  eipenae  of  the  state,  in  the  Immtslse 
theater,  In  honor  of  the  god,  of  the  comedies  and  tragedies 
of  which  those  surviving  constitute  our  must  previous 
treasures  of  ancient  literature.  Sew  BatrAuj,  Uuaia, 
Anthvtrrut,  dumgie,  and  eAoropw*. 

Bionysiac  (dl-^-nis'i-ak),  a.  [<  L.  IHonyna- 
cits,  <  Gr.  Aiowtruwor,  <  Sumeia,  Dionysia:  see 
Uionuma,  IHompnu.]  In  Gr.  ntytk.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  festivals  called  Dionysia,  in  hon- 
or of  IMonysua  or  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine; 
Bacchic. 


leas  arches,  the  nipnunanlltary  portion*  cttendliig  laUr 
ally  behhui ;  the  ethmoid  retracted  lsu-kwar.1  under  the 
frontal .  and  thepnstfrontals  retracted  ln»snl  to  Ihe  sides 
of  the  supraocrtiMlal  ami  behind  the  fruntals. 
Bicecia  (di-4'shift),  n.  ;>).  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  rfiVr- 
cious:  see  diaxwus.]  The  twenty-second  class 
of  plants  in  tbe  artificial  system  of  LinntBua. 
1 1  t-ompri'ht  n.ls  such  genera  as  have  male  or 
In*  (lover*  on  one  plant,  and  tenuis  i 
(lower*  on  another,  as  wtlUfW*. 

dioeclan,  dieclan  (di-A'sban),  a.  [As 

■f  -an.]  Same  as  (Uacwu». 
dicficiopolygamous  (di-e'shid-po-lig'a-muB),  a. 
In  fWt.,  polygamous  with  a  tendencv  to  .im- 
ciousnesa,  or  to  tbe  prevalence  of  dowers  of 
one  sex  upon  individual  plants, 
dioecious,  diecioua  (di-e'shus),  a.  [<  NL.  dice- 
ciut,  <  Gr.  i'i-,  two-,  +  tMaor,  house/]  1.  In  Ixit., 
unisexual,  the  male  and  female  flowers  being 

bomeon  sep- 
■*<;  f  arste  plants, 
as  in  the  wil- 
low, prickly 
ash,  and 
hemp.  —  3. 
Having  the 
flowers  un- 
like on  dif- 
ferent plants 
of  the  same 
species:  used 
only  with 
modifying 
prefixes,  as 
androdid' 
rtoiM.  when  the  flowers  on  some  plants  are  all 
male  and  on  others  all  henuiiphrodite  (a  hypo- 
thetical case),  and  rnwiditreiou*,  when  they  are 
in  like  manner  female  and  hermaphrodite. — 3. 
In  .o«7..  sexually  distinct ;  having  the  two  sexes 
in  different  individuals:  opposed  to  monadou*. 

Also  diavinn.  dioic,  dioietw*. 
dicBciously,  dieciously  (di-e'shus-li).  adt.  In 
a  dicccious  manner;  with  a  tendency  to  diuv- 


Sac/u,  Botany  (tranai,  |x  3(0. 

.o,  dieciousness  fdi-e'shus-ncs),  n. 
or  quality  of  being  dioscious.  Also 
d*tfct#at. 


fan 

Th. 


side  of  the  liase  of  the  upper  mandible.  MoinesVo  Is  the 
typical  genus,  and  other*,  as  /'Aoorf  ria,  are  recognised  by 
some-  naturalists.    See  atimtrnsM. 

Bion  (dl'on),  «.   See  IHnon. 

Bionaea (di-o-no'B), «.  [NL.,  fem.of  L.  Womrs*, 
<  Gr.  A(u«jjoc,  pertaining  lo  Dlone,  fern.  Aiu- 
vaiii,  Aphrodite,  <  Jiun;,  Bione,  the  mother  of 
Aphrodite  by  Zeus,  later  applied  to  Aphrodite 
herself,  <  Zrir  (Ajo-),  Zeus:  see  Zeut,  drily,]  1. 
A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Drosrracea. 
Only  one  species  Is  known,  D.  wnisrt'i»ui<l(Venus's  flytrap), 
s  native  al  the  sandy  savannas  of  tho  Carolina*  and  Flor- 


It  [the  Raccha-'  Is  a  niagniuL-ent  play,  alone  I 
tant  ilreek  tragedira  In  pictureaque  splendour,  and  In 
that  susUlned^low  ..f^W.Mu.s^  enthuAasn  to  which  th* 

*Vw.  BrU..  VI1L  «7S. 

Dlonyalac  amphora  or  vase.  Same  aa  itoeeAte  am- 
itAeru  or  ease.    Se*«  /laeeAte, 

Bionyrdan  (di-6-nis'i-an>,  a.  [<  Gr.  AuM^ftjaif, 
pertaining  to  Dionysus  (as  a  proper  name,  L. 
JHonytritu),  <  A(ott«rof,  Dionysus:  too  Lhitnynu.'] 

1.  Same  as  IHonyiiae. 

The  [Xonyiian  roots  and  processions. 

C.  0.  MulUr,  Uanual  of  ArchawL  (trans.),  |  SOO. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  Dionysius 
the  Kliler  or  IWonysius  the  Younger,  tyrants  of 
Syracuse  (about  405-343  n.  C),  both  notorious 
for  cruelty,  but  especially  the  former. 

Me  .  .  .  [Praaeial  livetl  a  life  of  rrimbllcan  simplicity, 
and  punished  with  tNo-nystaa  severity  the  slightest  want 

/.'•e-     Brit.,  IX.  888. 


VswssT.  Ply  trsp  iDim*.  mm* <*a/a). 
I  f  eon.  Cmy-l  »  Cener*  of  0»  PUnU  of  the  Uoilsd  Suue*.-) 

Ida,  It  has  a  rosette  of  root-leave*,  from  which  rises  a 
naked  scape  bearing  a  corymb  of  rather  targe  white  flowers. 
The  leaves  have  a  dilated  petbde  anil  a  slightly  stalked 
iMuticd  lamina  or  appendage  with  three  very  delicate  hairs 
and  a  fringe  of  slout  marginal  bristles  on  each  lobe.  The 
hairs  are  remarkably  irrltalde,  and  when  touched*  by  a  Hy 
or  other  Itisect  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  suddenly  close  on  th* 
insect  and  capture  It  This  Is  followed  by  the  copious  se- 
cretion^ an  acid  llo^iild  lor  the  digestion  of  th*  prey,  ami 

the  same  leaf. 

2.  Incnf(/m.,agenuaof 


3.  Pertaining  to  the  abbot  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
who,  in  the  sixth  century,  introduced  the  pres- 
ent vulgar  reckoning  of  the  years —  Dionyslan 
period,  a  period  of  Ui  Julian  yean,  at  the  nsl  of  which 
full  moons  fall  on  the  same  days  of  \ ' 
vented  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  t 

Bionysius's  ear.  See  mri. 

Dionysus  (di-^-nl'sus),  n.  [L.,  also  written  Di- 
vnysug,  <  Gr.  Aiostejof,  the  earlier  name  of  Bac- 
chus: see  BnccTtus.]  In  Gr.  myth.,  the  ; 
ful  and  beautiful  god  of  wine  and  the  i 
Also  called  bacchnt.    Soo  Bacchus. 

Bioon  (dl-o'on),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  it-,  two-,  +  uiv  a* 
L.  ocuai,  an  egg.  ]  Acycadaceous  genua  of  planta, 
of  which  there  are  only  two  species,  natives  of 
tropical  Mexico.  The  stem  Is  tcry  short  and  stout, 
with  a  crown  of  large,  rigid,  ami  spUte-Upped  pinnate 
leave*.  The  female  cone  Is  of  Uie  tire  of  a  child  •  head, 
each  scale  bearing-  two  seeds  as  large  as  chestnuts.  The 
seeds  of  It.  rJuJe  yield  a  kind  of  arrowroot.    Also  Dion. 

Bioonltea  (dl-o^-nl'tex),  «.  [NL.,  <  Diom  + 
-t'.'e.v. ]  The  generic  name  of  a  fossil  plant  he- 
longing  to  tho  cycads,  occurring  in  numerous 
localities  in  the  Triassic  and  Jurassicof  Europ 
The  genu.  Bseonifas,  as  ln«Ut 
largel)  of  specie*  previously  as*ujned  by  I 
phyiSttift- 

Biophantlne  (di-6-fan'tin),  a.  [<  LL.  J 
twi,  Gr.  A«i«vt»T0f,  a  proper  name,  +  -<««1.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Diophantus  of  Alexandria,  a 
celebrated  Oreck  arithmetician,  who  flourished 
in  the  fourth  century — DtophanUn*  analysis. 
Indeterminate  analysts:  a  method  of  solving  Oiophan- 
tine  problem*,  nsnielr.  of  solving  Indeterminate  algebraic 
niuations.  the  solutions  beliw  rational  numbers.  The 
mcthikd  consists  In  Introducing  an  equation  Involving  an 
Indeterminate  coefficient,  In  such  a  way  that  the  square  of 
■  •lie  of  the  unknowns  msy  lie  eliminated.    It  therefore  de. 

i  the  ingenuity  and  <  spertrnee  of  the  calculator, 
inn  Is  an  eiample :  Require.!  to  separate  a  given 
square  nnmls-r,  N3.  Into  th*  sum  of  two  siiuare*.  Let  x» 
l»e  one  of  these  square*,  and  let  the  root  of  the  other  be 
sr-  >'.  where  n  Is  Indeterminate-  Then,  the  sum  of  the 
ires  will  h*(l  !nSi  f  >  J.   Since  this  la 

N».  wehav*(l-«*>i«t  " 


X,orx-4a\:(l  +  «»), 
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two-, 
lus,  3. 


diophthalmus 

hal'mu 
••>•.•.  J 


diophthalmus  (di-of-thal'mus),  ».    [NL. ,  <  Or. 

+•  o**t>,«or,  eye.]   Same  as  " 

diophysite,  dlophysitism.    See  diphyrite,  etc. 


A  species  1/  />»'/»!/. 


UlU|»UyaiM9,  UlUpiiVBlUBUl.      oro  Uljr»j«ll«,  cic. 

Dioplotheriom  (cfl-op-16-the'ri-um),  «.  [NL., 
<  Or.  bk  two-,  +  vx)j},  arms  (as  those  possessed 
animals  for  defense  or  attack),  +  Oifplm;  < 
a  wild  beast.]  A  genus  of  fossil  airenians 
from  South  Carolina,  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  two  incisors,  whence  the  name, 
diopside  (di-op'sld  or  -aid),  n.  [<  Or.  dibVCr  a 
view  through  (<  &ta,  through,  •+•  4>hif ,  a  view),  + 
•idt  ]  A  variety  or  subspecies  of  pyroxene, 
containing  as  banes  chiefly  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, with  more  or  leas  Iron.  It  occurs  In  pris 
until'  .  rv»tnl«,  of  a  vitreous  luster,  and  af  a  pale-green 
or  a  greenish-  or  yellowish-white  color.  Fine  specirueiu 
enmi  from  the  Mnsaa  Alp,  In  the  Ala  » alley  In  ricdmonl. 
Also  called  alalttt  and  utiuwifr. 
Diopais  (di-op'sis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  two-,  + 
4u>ic,  view.  Cf.  diopside.]  1.  In  enlom.,  a  ge- 
nus of  dipterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family 
Mnscida,  or  flies,  it 
la  rriaract.rlnil  by  the 
Imiuonao  prolongation  of 
the  able*  of  tlut  head, 
which  tluu  apiMtart  aa  If 
It  were  furnished  wlira 
long  hi.rn.  knobbed  at 
the  end.  All  the  known 
apectos  am  from  tropical 
region*  of  tho  otd  w..rl.l. 
2.  A  genus  of  tur- 
bellarian  worms, 
dioptase  (di-op'tas), 
n.  [<  V.  dioptase,  <  Or.  Aa,  through,  +  fcrracriVi, 
later  form  of  is,V<f,  view ;  cf.  bxrdZiottai,  be  seen.] 
U  copper  ore;  silicate  of  eoptier.  a  trans- 
mineral,  occurring  crystallized  in  six- 
l  prisms. 

diopter  (dl-op'ter),  n.  [Also,  a8 L.,  dioptra,  < Or. 
Aoxroo,  a  leveling  instrument  consisting  of  a 
plank  turning  through  a  semicircle  011  a  stand, 
and  providotl  with  sights  at  the  two  ends  and 
a  water-level,  <  Ain,  through,  +  otrr-,  ,/  'ox,  in 
i\irHni,  see,  ©xtmot,  optic,  etc.  :  see  optic]  1. 
An  ancient  form  of  theodolite. —  2.  The  ali- 
dade or  index  arm  of  a  graduated  circle. — 8. 
An  instrument  used  in  craniometry  for  obtain- 
ing projections  of  the  skull. —  4.  A  dioptric. 
"  Optra,  a.  Plural  of  dioptron. 
optrale  (dl-op'trit),  a.  [<  Or.  Sti,  through, 
-t-  ott-,  */  *lnr  in  o^coftu,  see  (see  diopter),  + 
-ate1.]  In  entom.,  divided  by  a  transverse  par- 
tition, as  the  compound  eves  of  cortain  aquatic 
beetles;  divided  by  a  transverse  line,  as  the 
central  spot  or  pupil  of  an  ocellate  or  eye-like 
mark. 

dioptric  (di-op'trik),  a.  andii.  [<Gr.  Aanrrpatic, 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  diopter,  <  Ai6irrpa, 
diopter:  aeo  diopter.]  I.  a.  1.  Affording  a  me- 
dium for  the  sight;  assisting  vision  in  the  view 
of  distant  objects. 

View  the  asperities  of  ttie  moon  through  a  diofdritk 
flaw,  and  venture  at  the  proportion  of  her  hills  by  their 
shadow*.   Dr.  U.  Mm,  Antidote  against  AOwlani,  n.  It, 

8.  Pertaining  to  dioptrics,  or  the  science  of  re- 
fracted light. 

These  dioptric  image*,  when  formed  by  lenaes-free  frnni 
Spherical  and  ('hromatic  aberration,  are  geometrically 
correct  picture*.  H'.  B.  Carpenter,  Micro*.,  |  nr. 
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And  now  that  It  haa  been  shown  that  the**)  Image*  are 

not  formed  dioptrieatly,  Iwit  am  the  result  of  numerous 
'*  diffraction-spectra,"  It  U  impossible  to  entertain  the 
eoiuc  confidence aa heforc.  IT.  j£  Carpenter,  Micros.,  |  277. 

dioptrics  (di-np'triks),  ».  [PI.  of  dioptric  (see 
•ies),  after  Or.  rd  dtoirrputi,  the  science  of  di- 
optrics.] That  part  of  optics  which  treats  of 
the  refraction  of  light  passing  through  differ- 
ent media,  as  air,  water,  or  glass,  and  especial- 
ly through  lenses.  The  term  la  now  not  much  need 
by  scientific  writer*,  the  phenomena  to  which  it  refer* 
being  treated  under  the  general  bead  of  rt/rattion  (which 
see).  ten,,  lifflu.nit  optic*.    Also  called  anoefo* 

flM. 

dioptron  (dl-op'tron),  -  ;  pi.  dioptra  (-trft).  [< 
Or.  <!«wn7»i':  see  diopter.]  A  surgical  speculum. 

dioptry  (dl-op'tri),  n.    A  dioptric. 

diorama,  (di-o-ra'mtt),  n.  [<  Or.  as  if  'iiopafta, 
<  itopav,  see  through,  <  rVi,  through,  +  6pav, 
see.  Cf.  panorama?]  1.  A  spectacular  paint- 
ing, or  a  connected  series  of  paintings,  in- 
tended for  exhibition  to  spectators  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  in  a  manner  to  produce  by  optical 


Diospyroe 


gloria  of  America  and  Aaia. 

a  " 


They  have  fleahy  tub 
of  atarch,  1 


through  the  picture  itarlf.  wide 


ch 


in  tnutaiiarent  cutorins  on  a  thin  fabric.    Ulf . 
may  be  painted  <m  thr  twe 


vmll*ht 
la  paintesl 

fcrvat  acenra  may  be  painted  on  the  two  faces  of  the  fab 
rk,  und  a  t-luttice  from  one  to  the  other  mar  be  made  by 
alt,  rim:  lite  *nirce  of  the  Illumination.  A  dayllirlil  scene 
may  tie  Uius  champed  with  wonderful  realism  to  one  by 
niLxmUKlit,  or  a  dex  rt  place  may  liecome  all  at  once  two. 
pled  by  a  busy  crowd.  The  diorama  was  dciiaed  in  iiii 
by  Uaguerre  (Uie  chief  ln>  eutur  of  pltoUigraphy)  and  Bou 
tun. 

2.  A  building  in  which  dioramie  paintings  urn 
exhibited. 

dioramie  (dl-i>-ram'ik),  a.  [<  diorama  +  -if.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  diorama. 

diori&m  (dl'iVrixm),  n.  [<  Gr.  iliopni^or,  divi- 
sion, distinction,  <  ihom'Crti',  divide,  distinguish, 
draw  a  boundary  through,  <  mo,  through,  +  ipi- 
(rtv,  draw  a  boundary,  <  opoc,  a  boundary:  see 
horizon.]  1.  Distinction;  definition.  [Hurt. J 
To  eat  thing*  sacrificed  to  litole  fa  one  m^nle  of  idolatry ; 
but,  by  a  prophetical  Jwrira.  It  signiAca  idolatry  In  gen- 
eral.  Dr.  H.  Mont,  Rplttloa  to  the  «cv«n  Churchi  s.  p.  72. 

2.  In  math.,  a  statement  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  problem  to  whirh  It  belongs  is 
soluble. 

dioristic,  dioristlc&l  (dl-v-ris'tik,  -ti-kal),  a. 
[<  Or.  ottuwrrtaiir,  distinctive,  <  a^njylZrti',  distin- 
gnish:  M-e  dionxm.]  Distinguishing;  defining. 
.Smart.  [Rare.] 

dioristically  (dl-o-ris'ti-kal-i).  adt.  80  as  to 
distinguish ;  by  definition.  [Bare.] 

Ye  are  not  so  mire  and  clean  as  ye  ought  to  he,  and  free 
from  the  luala  of  the  fleah  :  which  rice  ia  here  noted  by 
Nlcolaitiam  divriiiieailjt,  aa  Idolatry  in  general  before  by 
eating  Ibings  sacrificed  to  ldola. 

Dr.  a.  More,  Eplatlea  to  the  Beven  Churches,  p.  72. 

dlorite  1  di'6-rif ),  n.  [So  called  because  formed 
of  distinct  portions;  Irreg.  <  Or.  rl<«,'i(iCrii ),  sep- 
arate, distinguish  (see  diori*m)t  +  -a'fc*.]  The 
name  given  by  Haiiy  to  a  rock  included  among 
those  varioties  which  had  before  that  " 
been  generally  designated  by  the  name 
stone.  Dlorite  conalsU  esaentlally  of  a  cryatalluie-irranu 
lar  agirrrgatc  of  a  trlclialc  fcliU|Hir  and  humblende,  in 
yen'  vanlug  propurUnna,  with  which  are  frequently  as- 
•ocfated  iiiagncllte  and  ai«tite.  ami  sometime*  mica. 


:  or  Jspu^te  Ysra  i  />s?«errs  Batatoi). 

s  sad  fruit,   a.  Male  (lowers.   !  Frees  Lei 
e's  "  TralCe  groersl  lie  Bcasasfac-**! 


kl  regioiks.  The  principal  specie*  thus 
,iily  known  aa  yams,  are  />.  etifiaw,  /' 
,  and  the  (Jhlneae  or  Japanese  yam.  D. 


U  (dl-os-ko-rf-a'shius),  a.  Be- 
having the  characters  of  the  iW 


system.  In  lighthouses,  a  mode  of  lighting  In 
luiimluatlim  Is  produced  by  a  central  lamp,  the 
ray*  from  which  are  trans- 
' —    *•'  mftteil  through  a  comhi- 

S*— 'fiy—  nation  of  lenses  snrronnd- 

i-'  lug  It    AUo  calle.1  the  r»- 

■'"■"^r*!1,  fmclinf  »y»rrm. 

II.  «.  A  unit  of  re- 
fractive power  of  a 
lens  (or  inverse  focal 
length),  equal  to  unity 
divided  by  a  meter. 
The  numerical  measure  of 
the  power  of  a  lens  ex- 
pressed In  dioptrics  la  the 
ratk.  of  one  meter  to  the 

JS* -«-«-, 


e  at  parallel  rays  entering  the  lens,  su  tlut  a 
□ousel  lens  with  a  focal  length  of  half  a  meter  would  hare 
Bl»s  trait  dioptrics,  and  a  concave  lens  with  a  focal  length 
of  23u  mlllliueU-r*  would  have  a  power  of  —  s  dioptric*. 

>  differences  in  the  length  of  the 


Owing  principo 


Inch! 

at  the  unit  I  had  great  inconv 


[tkl 


place  to 
fnnlive 


i  beilu:  used 
1  b  now  giving 

to  a  Universal  system,  in  which  the  unit  Is  the  re- 
'  se  fiH-al  length  is  one  metre, 
(usually  written  "D~\ 

fisryr.  Brit.,  XXII.  STS. 

dioptrical  (di-op'tri-ksl),  o.  Same  as  dioptric. 
dioptricaUy  (dl-up'trf  kaM),  adv.   By  refrac- 


Thls  rock  has  usually  a  thoroughly  crystalline  structure- 
Many  of  the  rocks  called  by  the  name  of  dioriu  am,  in  all 
pn  ihahl  llty ,  altered  baaalt* ;  some,  however,  may  lis  re  re- 
sulted from  the  alteration  of  andesitea,  and  even  of  gab- 
hma,  In  the  case  of  dlorite.  Uie  alteration  has  proceeded 
fnrthsr  than  It  has  In  the  diabases  ami  tuelaphyre*.  see 
ormutiw  and  dinlxut. 

dioritic  (di-o-rit'ik).  a.  [<  diorite  +  -ie.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  diorite. 

dlorthosis  (di-or-tho'sia),  ».  (NL.,  <  Gr.  id*. 
Quote,  a  making  straight,  as  U10  setting  of  a 
limb,  amendment,  correction,  <  iiortBolv,  make 
straiittit,  <  fin,  through,  +  opttetr,  mako  straight, 
<  iodic,  straight.]  1.  In  sura.,  the  reduction 
of  a  fracture  or  dislocation,  or  the  restoration 
of  crooked  or  distorted  limbs  to  their  proper 
shape.— 2.  A  recension  or  critical  edition  of  a 
literary  work. 

diorthotic  (di-Ar-thot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Aopcjavrtaof, 
corrective.  <  itofiOuaie,  correction :  see  diortho- 
*i*.]  1.  Relating  to  the  emendation  or  correc- 
tion of  texts;  corrective. 

No  sooner  had  .Vallger  placed  himself  by  common  con- 
sent at  (he  head  of  textual  rrttlctam,  than  he  took  leave 
for  ever  of  diorthi4ic  criticism.  (/uarterfjr  Iter. 

2.  In  *urg.,  relating  to  diorthosls. 
Dloscorea  (di-os-ko're-R),  a.  [NL.,  in  honor  of 
lHotcoriile*.  a  famous  Greek  physician  and  bot- 
anist.]   A  large  genus  of  twining  plants,  the 
of  the  natural  order  Diotcoreaeea:  There 


c*l  and  anbtrof 
cultivated,  com 
arulrala.  I).  aU 
Hatatat.    See  y 

DioscoreacetB  (di-os-ko-re-a'se-e),  «.  pf.  [XL, 
<  Dioneorea  +  -area-.]  A  natural  order  of  en- 
dogenous plants  distinguished  by  their  ribbed, 
reticulatoly  veined  leaves,  tuberous  roots  or 
knotted  rootstoeks.  twining  stems,  and  incon- 
spicuous dioecious  flowers.  It  Includes  S  genera  and 
about  10U  species,  and  Is  represented  in  the  TulLed  States 
by  a  single  species,  Dwscvrea  riffoan. 

dioacoreaceouB 

longing  to  or 
eorrtimr 

dioacorein  (di-os-ko're-in),  n.  [<  Dioscorta  + 
-in3.]  A  precipitate  formed  by  adding  water 
to  the  tincture  of  the  roots  of  IHosoorea  riliata, 
used  medicinally  by  eclectic  physicians. 

Dioscuri  (di-os-ku'ri),  «.  pi.  [<  Or.  tWeampu, 
later  and  Ionic  form  of  Aidatofm,  pi.  (rarely  in 
sing.  Ajmiuim),  <  Aior,  gen.  of  Bete  Zens,  + 
atSfWf,  Ionic  *»£y»f,  a  son,  a  boy,  lad.]  In  Gr. 
myth.,  the  twin  sons  of  Zeus  and  Leda,  Castor 
and  Polydeuces  or  Pollux,  warrior  gods,  and 
tutelary  protectors  of  sailors.  At  a  compara- 
tively late  date  the  Dioscuri  were  partly  con- 
fused with  the  Cabiri. 

To  the  Wrtseurt,  who  always  retained  very  much  of  their 
divine  nature,  belongs  a  perfectly  unblemished  youthful 
beauty,  an  equally  slender  and  powerful  shape,  and,  as  aa 
almost  never-falling  attribute,  the  half-oval  form  of  the 
hat,  or  at  least  hslr  lying  close  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
but  projecting  in  thick  curt*  around  the  forehead  and  tem- 
ple*.      C.  0.  Mull*r,  Manual  of  ArchieoL  (trans.),  1 41*. 

Dioscurfan  (di-os-ku'ri-an),  a.  [<  Dioscuri  + 
-on.]    Pertaining  to  the  Dioscuri. 

Diosma  (di-os'mlt), ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Hoc,  divine, 
+  boftii,  odor.]  A  genus  of  heath-like  ruta- 
eeous  plants,  of  about  a  doxen  species,  natives 

of  South  Africa.    The  foliage  ts  reainona-doUrd.  and 

they  all  diffuse  a  strong  and  generally  disagreeable  odor 

Several  apecie*  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  greenbouiws 

for  their  white  or  pinkish  flower*, 
di osmose  (di-oa'uifa),  a.    [<  NL.  diosmosit, 

o.  v.]   Same  us  diosmosis. 
dloamosis  (dl-oe-md'sis),  1 

through,  +  uou&e,  a  thrustij 

push:  see  otmose,]    In  ph 

tion  of  a  fluid  through  a 

membrane ;  transfusion 

through  imperceptible 

openings.  The  way  in  w  hich 

the  maternal  and  fetal  circula- 
tion* mingle  In  the  placenta  Is 

an  rumple  of  rftftrnwoww.  Sew 

osrioMf*,  croneo***,  rrHfasmoJif. 

diosmotic  (di-os-mot'ik), 
a,  [<  diosmosi*  (-mof-) 
+  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  dl- 
osmosis;  osmotic. 
DiospyTOB  (dl-os'pl-ros), 
«.  [NL.,  <  L.  diospnros 
(Pliny),  <  Or.  iiiorrvoor,  a 
certain  plant,  i.  p.,  •I  f-;  ti- 
por, lit. Zeus's  wheat:  AiAe, 
gen.  of  Zrt'v,  Zens  (see 
j!eus,  deity);  woir,  wheat.! 
A  large  genus  of  trees  ana 
shrubs,  of  the  natural 
order  Ebenacotr.  natives 


I'tower  ud  Fruit  of  reruns.  * 


1^1 


of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world,  but  belong- 
ing for  the  most  part  to  Asia  and  ."' 
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Of  the  150  species,  only  two  are  American,  of  which  on* 

1.  the  tomnwn  persimmon  nl  the  United  states.  /).  lie- 
iriniana.  sometimes  called  Atfe-jWsim.  The  wood  Is  hard 
and  heavy,  awl  many  species  yield  woods  that  are  val- 
uable for  carving,  furnlture-maklug,  etc-  Miony  la  the 
lteart-wood  of  several  species,  the  l«l  and  newt  cnsUy, 
with  the  tdsrkeat  anil  finest  grain,  lielng  obtained  from 
D  rttiodata  of  Mauritius  ami  It,  Khtntu  of  Oylon.  1). 
awttita  of  Ceylon  yields  calainander-wo,»l,  anil  b.  Kurrii 
the  marWe-w.N.l  of  Uie  Andaman  Ulan<U.  It.  A'uK,  the 
Chinese  or  Japanese  pcrsluuooii,  Is  cultivated  for  Ita  fruit, 
which  resetulilce  Uie  pluin  In  appearance  ami  flavor,  ami 
liu  been  Introduced  Into  southern  fcuropc  ami  the  United 
Hum.  It.  L«ttu  of  southern  Europe  l>a«  Iwn  suppxed 
to  be  the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  but  It*  fruit  In  liardly  eat- 
able. It  la  used  a<  a  remedy  for  diarrlwa.  Tie  fruit*  of 
most  of  tlie  species  are  excessively  astringent  when  liu- 
■nature,  owing  to  the  amount  of  tannic  acid  which  they 
t-.imj.Li. 

diothellBm  (dl-oth'e-lixm),  n.  flrreg.  for  'di- 
thelutm,  <  LGr.  o\*/jfr,  with  two  volition*  (<  Or. 
<'<-,  two-,  +  9i>.ttv,  will),  +  -hem.]  In  tkeol.,  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  during  his  earthly  life  pos- 
sessed two  wills,  a  humun  and  a  divine:  op- 
posed to  Monothetixm.  Also  dgothciirtn.  [Rare.] 

diothelite  (di-oth'e-Ift),  n.    [Irreg.  for  *..•. 
litt ;  as  diothel-ism  +  -iff2.]    One  who  holds  to 
the  doctrine  of  diothelism.    Also  dyotkelitc. 

dioxia  (di-ok-si'ii),  n.  [<  Or.  Aoff»>,  i.  e.,  If 
o~-!ar,  in  full  *  Ad  ofeiuv  jopAiv  evuQuvia  (cf. 
diaptunn,  diapente,  etc.):  &£«£»•,  gen.  pi.  of  ofcia, 
fern,  of  oftf,  sharp.]  In  Gr.  mwic,  tho  interval 
of  a  fifth:  later  called  diapente  (which  ten), 

dioxid  (dl-ok'sid),  n.  [<  t/<-»  +  oxirf.]  An 
oxid  consisting  of  one  atom  of  a  metal  and  two 
atoms  of  oxygen.  Also  written,  erroneously, 
dinoxid—  Carbon  oloxld.  Same aa Mr*c*waeM<whlt h 
see,  under  eorotmiV). 

dioxy-.  [<  di-3  +  otry((/e»).]  A  chemical  pre- 
fix signifying  that  the  compound  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  contains  either  two  oxygen  atoms  or 
two  oxygen  atoms  additional  to  another  com- 
pound. Thus,  succinic  acid  has  tho  formula 
C«HeO.,  and  dioxy-euecinio  acid  has  the  for- 
mula CjHgOg. 

dip  (dip),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dipped  or  dipt,  ppr. 
dipping.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  aipjm,  dyppe  (also 
dial,  aib:  see  di&i);  <  ME.  dippen,  aypjten,  < 
AS.  difppan,  dippan  (pret.  dfjtte,  pp.  dy}iprd) 
(=t  Dan.  dyppe),  dip,  plunge,  immerse,  a  sec- 
ondary form,  orig.  dnpian  (equiv.  to  ONorth. 
dipan,  baptize,  =  OS.  dopian  =  I).  doopen  — 
LCi.  dopen  =  OHO.  Urn/en,  MHO.  tou/cn,  O. 
tan/en  as  Sw.  dopa  —  Dan.  dobe  —  <}oth.  daup- 
jan,  all  in  sense  of  'baptize,'  the  orig.  and  lit. 
sense  'dip'  being  found  only  in  OHO.,  MHO., 
and  Goth.),  a  causative  verb,  <  rfroy>,  Goth. 
dittp*,  etc.,  deep:  see  deep.  Related  words  are 
dop,  doppcr,  dap,  dab*,  etc.,  and  perhaps  dim- 
pit.]  1.  fro**.  1.  To  plunge  or  immerse  tem- 
porarily in  water  or  other  liquid,  or  into  Kmc 
thing  containing  it ;  lower  into  and  then  raise 
from  water  or  other  liquid:  as,  to  dip  a  person 
in  baptism;  to  dip  a  boat's  oars;  to  dip  one's 
bands  into  water. 

Tho  priest  aliall  dip  his  Outer  In  the  blood.    Lee.  lv.  6. 

Hie  baton  then  betnjr  broiurht  tip  In  the  hbhop,  he  often 
divjftd  a  laree  lettlcu  Into  It,  and  several  tlmei  eprlnklrd 
all  the  people.    Pxactr.  Deatription  of  the  East,  11.  L  IB. 

2.  To  lower  and  raise  as  if  in  temporary  im- 
mersion ;  hence,  to  perform  by  a  downward  and 
an  upward  movement :  as,  to  dip  a  (lag  in  salu- 
tation; the  falcon  dipped  his  wings  for  flight; 
to  dtp  a  courtesy. — 3.  To  raise  or  take  up  by 
a  dipping  action;  lift  by  balling  or  scooping: 
as,  to  dip  water  out  of  a  boat;  to  dip  out  soup 
a-ith  a  ladle;  to  dip  up  sand  with  a  bucket,— 
4.  To  immerse  or  submerge  partly ;  plunge  or 
Bink  to  some  extent  into  water;  hence,  to 
plunge,  as  a  person,  into  anything  that  in- 
volves activity  or  effort,  as  difficulties  or  en- 
tanglements; engage;  entangle. 

a  little  dipt  In  the  rebellion  of  the  commons. 

Drydtn,  Fables, 
n  the  sreen  waeea  did  the  low  bank  dip 
reah  an< ' 
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■  two  bulla  overset  and  the  tnulant*  forced  to  be 
shore  by  the  heels.  .  .  .  Amonit  othera  I  saw  the 
ministers  .  .  .  sadly  dippri.  Ptptn.  Wary.  May  lb,  16U0. 

Dipping  the  axis,  see  Mia—  To 
snulf  by  dli>iifnit  a  stick  into  It  and  r 
teeth  and  gums.   (Southern  V.  8.) 


Sam  t'pchlnrti  snm 
hot  Ifyer  declined  jo 


!il  his  pipe,  ami  I'einty  diptml  tnuf, 
[tobi 


dning  them  In  using  tobacco, 

TU  t'enfury,  XXXI.  r.s.1. 
To  dip  the  flag.  Bee/Iiijr*. 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  plunge  into  water  or  other 
liquid  and  quickly  emerge. 

Unharmed  the  water  fr.wl  may  dip 
In  tlie  Volsinlan  mere. 

Mtuauiay,  Iioratins,  ell. 

2.  To  plunge  one's  finger  or  hand,  or  a  dipper, 
ladle,  or  tho  like,  into  auything;  make  a  tran- 
sitory plunge  or  entrance;  hence,  to  engage  or 
interest  one's  self  temporarily  or  to  a  slight 
extent:  with  in  or  into:  as,  to  dip  into  specu- 
lation. 

Who  can  call  him  his  friend. 
That  dip*  in  the  same  dtah  t 

.skak.,  T.  of  A..1IL  2. 

Suppose 
j  Uie  wont  ami  Malm,  chose  T 
Drydtn,  It.  of  Perslus  a  Satires,  IL  8*. 

We  dipt  i»  aU 
Tliat  trcaU  of  whatsoever  la 

Tennysim,  Frinceaa,  IL 

A  blasphemy  so  like  Uieae  MollnlsU'. 
I  must  suspect  you  <fij>  into  their  hooka. 

Brmmmg,  King  and  Hook,  II.  99. 

3.  To  incline  downward;  sink,  as  if  below  tho 
horizon:  as,  tho  magnetic  needle  dipt :  specifi- 
cally, in  geiA.,  said  of  strata  which  are  not  hori- 
zontal. 

The  sun's  rim  dipt,  the  stars  nun  out. 

CeUridp,  Ancient  Mariner,  111. 
Where  the  steep  upland  dipt  Into  the  msolL 

lArmti,  Under  the  Willowa 

dip  (dip),  n.  [<  dip.  r.]  1.  The  act  of  dipping: 
immersion  for  a  short  time  in  water  or  other 
liqnid;  a  plunge:  a  bath:  as,  tho  dip  of  tho 
oars ;  a  din  in  the  sea. 


*  lot) 
..t  dnesa  h«. 

,  the  renter  nS 

le      p  b  the 

.JipATCXrt,  dtp. 


6.  A  pickpocket.  [Thieves' slang.]- Dip  of 
horizon,  the  ansolar  amount  by 
line  lies  below  the  level  of 
lb-  eye.  It  Is  due  to  the 
comexlty  of  the  earth,  and 
Is  somewhat  diminished  by 
Ihv  refraction  of  Unlit.  The 
flxnre  iil<es  an  exaggerated 
re|<reavnutlun  of  the  jsbe> 
IMHiieaon.  on  live  left  without 
refraction  and  on  the  right 
with  it— Dip  of  the  nee- 
dle, tlie  angle  which  the 

magnetic     needle,     freely  Dipcrfthe  tiotitoe. 

poised  on  Ita  center  of  grav.  K  is  u.«  tutten  , «ru 
ity.  and  symmetrically 
formed  In  both  IU  anus, 
limAes  with  tilt!  plane  of  the 
Itorlfon.  It  la  titlirrwite 
termed  the  inrfinarioit  qt  tht 
nttdtr.  In  the  United  States  the  dip  of  the  needle  varies 
from  W»a  to  70° ;  at  the  magnetic  poles  it  la  un°,  ami  on  the 
magnetic  equator  It  la  (P.  -  Direction  Of  the  dip,  the 
j  -'ti  t  of  the  com psas  toward  w  hich  a  stratum  of  rock  Is 
Inclined. 

dlpaschal  (dl-pas'kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  it-,  two-,  + 
irtiirya,  passover:  see  patcJiaL]  Including  two 
pnssovers.  Carpenter. 

dip-bucket  (dip'buk'et),  n.  Abucket  contrived 
to  turn  and  sink,  or  pour  out  readily,  used  on 
shipboard  and  in  wells. 

dipcblck  (dip'chik),  n.    [<  dip  +  <*<<*l ;  equiv. 

to  dabehick,  q.  v.]  Kame  as  dabchiet,  Careie. 
dip-circle  (dln'ser'kl),  ».   A  form  of  dipplng- 

coinpuaa  (which  see). 
One  of  the  si>ow-houaea  (built  not  far  from  the  observe- 


2.  That  which  is  dipped;  oyn ^.uc«v , .  «ua» 
made  by  dipping  a  wick  repeatedly  in  molted 
tallow. 

He  sazea  art>und, 
And  holdi  up  his  dip  of  sixteen  to  the  pound. 

hnrnam,  Ingoldsby  i^geiuU,  I.  55. 

It  Is  a  stxtitary  purser's  dip,  as  they  are  termed  at  sea, 
emitting  but  feeble  ray  a      Jfarryat,  Snurleyyow,  L  lia. 

3.  The  act  of  dipping  up,  as  with  a  ladle  or 
dipper:  as,  to  take  a  dip  from  the  bowl. —  4. 
Inclination  downward;  a  sloping;  a  direction 
below  a  horizontal  line ;  depression. 

Ev'ti  lo  the  last  di>  of  the  vanishing  sail 

She  watcll'd  it.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

Specifically -(a)  In  £»fof.,  the  angle  which  «  stratum  of 


He  I 


Ita  fi 


l  aii'l  green  k'rnas-eovered  da 
Wiftiuiin  Mt.  rrit,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  4C6. 


»le<i  lip. 


5t.  To  engage  as  a  pledge :  generally  used  for 

the  first  mortgage.  Latham. 

rut  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands, 
Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands, 

Drjnfrn,  tr.  of  Persia*  s  Satires. 

6.  To  plunge  into ;  begin  to  sink  into  or  be  im- 
mersed in.  [Hare.] 

But  ere  he  (the  sword  Exeallbur]  dipt  the 
arm 

Clothed  In  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful 
▲ud  caught  nun  by  the  hilt.   Tennsson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

7f.  To  affect  as  if  by  immersion ;  moisten ;  wet. 

A  cold  tliiiil 'IrriiiK 
Wo^meall  rtr,  as  when  the  wrath  of 


Dip  sit.)  Strike. 


rock  makes  with  a  horizontal  plane.  The  dip  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  Kadi  or  utvdeWag.   See  tlieae  wonla. 

jf  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock,  Instead  of  being  unite  lovel, 
tie  Inclined  to  one  side.  It  Is  said  to  dip ;  the  point  of  the 
compass  U>  which  It  Is  Inclined  Is  said  to  lie  the  point  of 
rf  lit ,  and  the  degree  of  deviation  from  s  level  or  horizon- 
tal line  is  called  the  amount  of  i'i>. 

Lyrit,  Manual  of  (leol.,  v. 

('■)  In  ininovr :  (1)  A  heading  driven  to  the  dip  In  nilnea  In 
which  the  beds  of  coal  hare  a  steep  Incliliatioo.  Also  called 
dip-head.  (2)  Karely,  a  heading  driven  to  the  rise.  (North. 
MafToriUhlre.  Kng.|  (e)  In  ttlrg.,  the  distance  frimi  a 
point  In  a  wire  midway  iM-tween  two  adjacent  supports  to 
tlie  middle  point  of  a  straight  line  joining  the  polnta  on 
these  support*  to  which  the  wire  U  attached,  (d)  A  cor- 
rection to  be  applied  to  the  altitude  of  heavenly  bodies 
oliecrved  at  sea,  varying  according  tothe  height  of  the  ob- 
server's eye. 

5.  Anv  liquid  into  which  something  is  to  be 
dipped. 


The  hroniing  dip  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  In  1 
aL  hot  water  \  lb.  each  perchioride  of  Iron  and  perchlo- 
rlde  of  copper.    Tile  metal  should  not  lie  allowed  to  re. 

to 

I  Mr.,  p.  244. 

«-peciB.rally-(itl 
flour,  served  wt 

ll/»cal.  U.  S.) 


rtedArthnr.  ^ of^per   ^.meU,  shoul  d  no^ow^re. 

Stenjwet.  the  desired  colour.        Wi-rtthop  Rtcti,*..  M  ,er.,  p.  244.  SlddTrTtl* 

dew  !>pec|Brally-(™i  Drawn  butter,  or  milk  thickened  with  nuic.u.  uirf 

Jove  flour,  served  with  toast    (6)  k  sauce  served  with  pud-  uaentto  f«U 


enrd  with 
with  pud 


p.  tla. 

Dipeltida  (di-pel'ti-de), ...  pi.   [NL.,  < 

tut  4-  -Ukr.]  A  family  of  xiphosurous  l 
matoua  crustaceans,  represented  by  the  genus 
DipelUt.  of  Carboniferous  age,  having  a  dis- 
coidal  elliptical  body  with  a  smooth  abdomen 
differentiated  from  the  cephalic  shield. 

Dipeltifl  (dl-iiel'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  two-, 
+  mt'ATn,  a  shield.  1  The  ty]>ical  genus  of  IH- 
peltidat.   1).  diploditeu*  is  an  example. 

dipentbemitneres  (dl-pen-thrt-mim'<;-r*3z),  «. 

[<  Or.  dtwevQniaiupiK,  <  ct-,  two-,  +  -n^niufttpt/e, 
penthemimeres:  see  prnthemimeret.)  In  anc. 
pro*. ,  a  verse  consisting  of  two  \ 
or  groups  of  five  half-feet  (two  i 
each:  as,  for  example,  a  line  composed  of  a 
dactylic  pentameter  and  an  iambic  tnonome- 
ter  hypereatalectic,  .*  w  w  —  —  |  u^u- **>. 
dipetalous  (<ii-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ft-,  two-,  + 
mra'sAv,  a  leaf  (mod*,  a  petal),  +  -otu.]  In  6of., 
having  two  petals. 

di  petto  (dS  pet'tA).  (It.:  di,  <  L.  dr,  from; 
petto,  <  L.  peetu*,  breast :  see  ;<e«fora/.]  In 
uiumc,  with  the  natural  voice,  as  opposed  to 
faUftto. 

dip-head  (dip'hed),  n.    Same  as  dip,  4  (6)  (1). 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  dip-hmd  level  Intersects 
the  cuttara  in  It*  progrcsa  at  a  very  oblique  angle 

fie,  Diet,  III.  «8. 

diphenic  (di-fen'ik),  o.  [<  di-3  +  phrnie.')  Used 
in  the  phrase  diphenic  acid,  an  oxidation  pro- 
duet  (Cj^HiqO^)  of  phonanthrcne,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  coal-tar. 

diphenylamine  (dif-e-nil'B-min). ».  [<  di-3  + 
phenyl  +  urninc]  A  crystalline  substance, 
(('aH*j)gNH,  having  an  agreeable  odor  and 
weakly  basic  properties,  prepared  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  rosaniline  blue,  or  by  heating 
nuiline  hvdrochlorid  and  aniline  together,  it 
is  used  In  the  prepsralloci  of  various  dye-atidfs.  and  as  a 
reagent  In  microchemieal  analysis  for  the  detection  of  mi- 
nute quantltica  of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  which  yield  with 
it  a  dark-blue  color.—  Diphonylamlne-blue.  Kame  aa 

diphrelatic  (dif-rij-lat 'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Ad^/dripr, 
a  chariot-tlrivcr,  <  i^.O/mf,  a  chariot-board,  the 
chariot  itself,  so  called  because  it  accommo- 
dated two  (the  driver  and  his  master),  for  *At- 
Oopof.  bearing  two,  <  di-;  two-,  +  -dopoc,  i  oiprtv  = 
K.  fWnrl.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  chariot-driving, 
diphtheria  (dif-  or  dip-the'ri-f),  n.  [NL.  (so 
called  with  reference  to  the  leathery  nature  of 
the  membrane  formed),  <  Gr.  tuMpa,  a  prepared 
hide,  akin,  piece  of  leather,  perhaps  <  iifnv, 
soften,  knead  till  soft,  akin  to  I-  depurre,  knead, 
make  supple,  tan  leather.]  An  infectious  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  the  formation  over  the 
affected  and  inflamed  parts  of  a  firm  whitish  or 
grayish  im-IUpIc,  or  false  membrane  (which  is 
removed  with  difficulty  and  leaves  a  raw  sur- 
face),  and  by  general  prostration.  It  Is  not  infre- 
i|ii,  ntly  followed  liyiiM.rei.rlmsextciMled  paralysia  Hie 
of  the  head  are  live  most  frnineiit  scat  of  the 
membrane,  although  It  mi 
surfaces  and  in  wmmds,  The 
fatal,  and  Ita  rav, 


is  very  fro- 


Digitized  by  Google 


diphtheria 

U  not  an  hereditary  disease ;  hilt  »  «perlal 


1630 


Mad,  Wet.,  p.  ,T7r>. 
diphtheritic  (dif-  or  dip-thfrit'ik),  a.  [<  diph- 
theriti*  +  -10.]  (>f  the  nature  of,  pertaining  or 
relating  to,  or  affected  bv  diphtheria :  as,  diph- 
«ArriHckr>Ti«iti»;  a  dipXtAeritic  membrane;  a 
diphtheritic  patient. 

dlphtheritically  (dif-  or  dip-thf-rit't-kal-i) 
adr.  In  the  maimer  of  diphtheria ;  with  regard 
to  diphtheria. 

Do  thr  violent  reactions  of  the  tonsils  of  Uses*  persona 
to  weather  change*  Involve  likelihood  of  rendering  them 
dipktkrriiitalty  Infectious  T         Sanitarian,  XVII.  SOS. 

diphtherltls  (dif-  or  dip-thf-ri'tU).  ».  [NL., 
<  Or.  difttipa,  a  prepared  akin  (membrane)  (see 
diphtheria),  +  -ifi*.]   Same  as  diphtheria. 
diphtheroid  (dif  -  ordip'thtj-roid),  a.    [<  diph- 
theria +  -oid.]   Resembling  diphtheria. 

The  vealrnlo-papulea  broke,  leaving  exoortatad  surface* 
of  a  di/iAfAerai'd  character,  front  which  titer*  exuded  an 
exceedingly  abundant.  foul-smelling  ill* -barg*. 

Dr.  K.  B.  Bm—vn,  Med.  Neva,  XUX.  STO. 

diphthong  (dif  -  or  dip' thong),  n.  [Formerly 
also  dipthang;  =  P.  diphthonguc  sa  Pr.  diptonge 
=  Hp.  diptonoo  =  Pg.  diphthongo,  ditongo  —  It. 
dittonqo  =  D.  diphthongal  a  G.  diphthong  = 
Dan.  8w.  diftong,  <  LL.  diphthongtu,  <  Gr.rJif*^- 
)oc,  also  r'.«rto)".oii1  a  diphthong,  fern,  and  n«uU 
respectively  of  oifthytvc,  with  two  Bounds,  <  it-, 
two-,  +  «f«»or,  voice,  sound,  <  bflrWocJoj,  utter 
a  sound.  J  A  coalition  or  union  of  two  vowels 
pronounced  in  one  syllable.  In  uttering  a  proper 
diphthong  both  vowel*  are  pronounced ;  the  sound  la  ant 
ainible.  but  the  two  sounda  are  an  blended  aa  to  be  conald. 
•rod  a*  forming  one  syllable,  aa  In  toy,  no***,  bound,  out. 
An  "Improper"  diphthong  la  not  a  diphthong  at  all,  being 
merely  a  otdlocatwa  of  two  or  more  rowela  In  the  aanie 
syllable,  of  which  only  one  la  founded,  aa  aa  In  breach,  r<< 
m  mtepi*.  m  in  min.  earn  In  onru.  (.see  rfsYmifiA  I  In  Greek 
grammar,  a  proper  diphthong  u  a  diphthong  the  Arat  rowel 
of  which  t*  anart :  an  improper  diphthong,  a  diphthong  c  h<- 
flrat  rowel  of  which  I*  long.  The  piupej  dlplilliongs  are 
as,  »*,  ot-,  av, «»,  aw ;  the  Improper,  fu,  ni,  (commonly 
written  a ,  n.  *• :  aee  iota  tubteriyt,  under  rubmrript I,  av,  *•*■. 
An  hnpriiper  diphthong  not  usually  dlstliteruished  aa  *ucb 
la  *»,  aa  In  rdv«.  Epic  noec.  Some  Include  i  *  In  thU  clams 
:  limit  the  term  In  «.  g,  r. 


dlplanntlRm 

genus  of  phytophagous  tetramerous  beet 
the  family  t  hryaomelida. — 2.  A  genus  of 
lieorn  beetles,  of  the  family  SearafwrKfcr. 
Diphyllodea  cdi-fi-16'dez;,  ».    [NL.  (L 


D't*  7 


•1  Tall  of  spotK 


I  BurN 


Whatever  the  condition  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  spine 
of  a  flah,  It  occasionally  retains  the  aame  direction  aa  the 
trunk  part,  but  la  far  more  generally  bent  up.  ...  In  the 
former  eaac,  I  In-  extremity  of  the  aritnc  divide*  the  caudal 
fin-ray*  Into  two  nearly  equal  molrtlea,  an  upper  and  a 
lower,  and  the  tlah  U  aald  to  be  .<i,A-w„\ 

iluxtty,  Anat.  Vert,  p.  'H. 

diphycercy  (dif  l-«er-«i),  n.    [As  dipkyeerc  + 
•v.]    The  state  of  being  diiihvcereal. 
Diphyda>,  Diphydea  (dif' i -de,  -dei),  r*.  pi. 
_[  NL.]    Same  as  lHphyida. 
Diphyes  (dif'i-ez),  a.    [NL.  (Ouvier,  1817),  < 
(} r. Titfrirt,  of  double  nature  or  form,  <  it-,  two-, 
+  etery,  produce,  <  ttutmu  grow.)    The  typical 
genus  oi  tlie  family  ZHphuida.  D.  acuminata,  a 
dioMiona  form,  la  an  example  ;  It  hai  a  fluid  rcacrvi«r  or 
aomaUtcrit  In  the  upper  neetocalyx. 
diphyid  (dif  i-id),  n.   One  of  the  Diphyidtr. 
Each  group  of  indirtduala  (In  the  Colyoopnoral  conalata 
of  a  email  nutritive  polyp,  a  tentacle  wftli  naked  kidney, 
ahaped  grouiMi  of  nematocyata,  and  gonophorea.  To  tlieae 
I*  Usually  added  a  funnel  or  umlirella'ahaped  hydrophyl- 
llum.   Tneae  groupa  of  Indlvhluala  may  In  aoiue  dipttyidt 
Ueeoiuo  free  and  aaaume  a  aeparate  existence  aa  Eudoxta. 

i .'.'.(«,  Zoology  (trauaA  I.  U». 

Diphyldas  (di-fi'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL„  <  It 
-ia<r7]  A  family  of  siphonophorous 
hydroioanB,  of  the  order  tWi/eopAora, 


Whetlier  there  were  any  true  dipathmn  in  Old  Eng 
lbdi,  and  II  wit,  wheti  Ihey^wery  laUoduced,  la  a  (|ueatlon 


diphthongal  (dif-  or  dip-thong'gal),  a.  ^diph- 
thong +  -al.)  Belonging  to  a  diphthong ;  con- 
sisting of  two  vowel-eounds  pronounced  in  one 
syllable. 

To  the  Joint  operation  ...  of  th«a*  two  e*a*N,  unl- 


veraal  reaillnc  and  climatic  Influence*,  we  iui»t  aacrilw 
oar  habit  of  dwelling  njion  vowel  arid  t6/>AfA»n,*i4  aounds. 

O.  P.  Mann,  l.-»ta.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  zxx. 

dlphthongallT  (dif-  or  dip-thdng'gal-i),  adr.  In 
a  diphthongal  manner. 

diphthongatlon  (dif-  or  dip-tiiong-ga'shon),  n. 
[=  F.  diphthsmgoiton ;  as  'diphthongate,  equiv. 
to  diphthongise,  <  diphthong  +  -ate3:  see  -ofton.] 
In  philol.,  the  formation  of  a  diphthong;  the 
conversion  of  a  simple  vowel  into  a  diphthong 
by  adding  another  vowel :  as,  Greek  cVjiWjv, 
from  root  *oxjv;  French  rien,  from  Latin  rem; 
Italian  fuoeo,  from  Latin  foetu,  and  the  like, 
diphthongic  (dif-  or  dip-th6ng'ik),  a.  [<  diph- 
thong +  -ieJ]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  diphthong. 

atio 


diphthonglzation  (dif'-  or  dip'th 


i-ti'- 

ie  as 

fi»R. 


The  diphOtongimusm  of  e  Into  la. 

diphthongize  (dif  -  or  dip'thAug-Ix),  r. ;  pret. 
and  ppraiphthongised,  ppr.  dtphthongiang,  [< 
diphthong  +  -ize.]  I.  tratvi.  To  change,  as  a 
vowel,  into  a  diphthong:  thus  the  «  of  many 
Anglo-Saxon  words  has  been  diphthongized 
into  oar  in  modem  English,  as  in  the  word  «w. 


Jour.  PkUU,  V.  614. 

To  unite  in  forming  a  diphthong. 


(J)  i 


•  difJU Amiirire  with  anr 

J.  HaJUy,  lUaaj.,  p.  2.1, 


rowel. 

Also  spelled  diphthonguc. 

diphycerc  (dif'i-B<jrk),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Or.  A^tn^f, 
of  double  nature  or  form  (see  Ihphyts),  +  Ktp- 
»of,  tail.]    Same  as  diphyecrcal. 

diphycerca!  (dif-i-sf>r  kal),  a.  [<  diphycerc  + 
-ri/7)  In  iehth.,  having  the  tail  symmetrical,  or 
consisting  of  e<iual  iipjierand  lower  halves,  with 
respect  to  the  bone*  which  support  it.  the  end 
of  the  spinal  column  or  the  m.toohord  not  be- 
ing bent  upward  as  is  usually  the  case 
See  homocercal,  hgpural,  hcteroccrcal. 


A.  IHfkytl  mpf€mdt,nlmta  :  a.  hTtbanthi  am!  bidicv&rLh*  on 
the  bpiratMB*.  or  ceaaeaarc  ;  A.  protocol  nertocalri ;  e.  &p*rrww  of 
datal  neclocdlyi ;  4.  tbrnaoocyMi  the  aeoloagaaoQ  U  the  iluul 
tteduc«fra.  by  which  It  h  atlaLhcil  I .  li,c  hydrvmim*  .  /.  outfit  of  at. 
larlmxal  nf  tht  aplroaoffu  In  the  hytlri*maB  of  la*  pmstnutl  I 
caff  ■.  ft.  tilfUl  neoxvaly^.  wlta  a  brl«'-e.  a.  throurn  It 
vened  bylhe  hyiliuKasa  In  A.  C.  fiiu-eatity  of  otual 
wita  tta  muriUt  *eloru.   I XII  kl^hlt,  cnlxiin:.!  I 

pair  of  large  swimming-bells  or  neetocalyces 
opposite  each  other  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Stem.  It  la  represented  by  the  genera  Oiphvn  and  Ahyta. 

Sk  extrattt  under  diphyul.)  Also  Oiptuilm,  IHfhydrt  — 
onogaatrlc  Dlphyldai,  or  Dlphydaj.  He*  extract 
under  ifij»Ajif*»*»i'*f . 
Dlphylla  (di-fil'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  A,-,  two-,  + 
*i/jov  aw  L.  folium,  leaf.]  A  genua  of  true 
blood-sucking  or  vampire  bats  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  composing  with  Dcwnodnt 
the  group  lk*modonte*  of  the  family  rhylU>- 
ttomatidcr,  differing  from  De/tmodu*  in  having 
one  molar  in  each  jaw,  and  a  calcar.  See  /Je#- 
modua.    Spiz,  \»2S. 

Dlphyllida  (ill-firi^le),  n.  pi.  [XT*.,  <  Or.  A-, 
two-,  +  4</j*v,  a  leaf  (ef.  THphylla),  +  -tVin-.j 
A  family  of  cestoid  flatwonns,  or  tapeworms. 
They  have  a  circlet  of  booklets  on  Ihc  nerk  and  two  pe- 
dunculate unarmed  suckers  or  facet*  on  the  bead,  whence 
the  nume.  It  Is  reprvaenle.1  by  the  genus  AVAuirtoof  Arifttui 
(ahlch  M't'V 

Diphyllidea  (dit-t-Ud'M),  n.  pi.  [XL,  as  Di- 
phyu-itlir  +  -iff-e-ft. J  A  division  of  the  Catoidea, 
or  cestoid  worms,  including  those  tapeworms 
which  when  adult  have  parts  or  organB  of  the 
head  in  pairs,  as  two  suckers  and  two  rosteliar 
eminences:  they  have  also  a  collar  of  booklets 
on  the  neck. 

Diphyllidia  (dif-i-lid'i-a).  n.  [NL. :  cf.  I Uphvl- 
lidea.  J  A  genus  of  nudibrancniate  gastropods : 
a  svnoiivru  of  Flcurophttllidia  (which  see). 

diphyllidiid  (dif-i-lid'i-id),  «.  A  gastropod  of 
ttiofamily  IHiihylttdtidtt. 

Diphyllidiidaa  (di  fU-i-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NI... 
<  Diphyllidia  +  -fVf<r.]  A  family  of  nudibratt- 
ehiate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Itiphyt- 
lidia:  hvnonymous  with  I'teurophitilidiida. 

Diphyllbcera  (dif-i-los'o-r«),  ».  [S'L..  <  tir.  f>-, 
two-,  +  pi  W.ot',  a  leaf,'+  »<,wc,  horn. J    1.  A 


lt&5),<  Gr.  At-,  two-,  +  ayrA/ov.  leal*,  +  fioor, 
A  genua  of  J>aradi»cida;  containing  thi 
nincent  bird  of  paradise,  D.  upteioaa  or 
flea  :  ao  called  from  tho  bundle  of  long, 
yellow  plumes  on  tho  nape.  Another  t>] 
U.  tcilnoni,  ia  sometimes  placed  in  this  g< 
diphyllOTUJ  (di-BJ'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  ti 
Oi ■AAo*  =  L./o(iuan,  a  leaf,  +  -ons.]  Havi 
leaves:  said  of  a  calyx  formed  of  two  sepn 
diphyodont  (dif  i-0-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  ' 
phi/odon(t-)s,  <  Or.' df^njf,  of  double  forr 
fold  (see  Diphges),  +  Uoi*  (Wovr-)  as  E. 
L  a.  Having  two  Beta  of  teeth,  as  a  mu 
growing  in  two  sets,  as  teeth:  apphc 
to  the  system  of  dentition  and  to  the  a 
which  have  such  a  system:  opposed 
nophyodont  and  polyphyodont.    ove  II. 

In  the  Marsupial!*  Us*  difhyodant  condition  I* 
dlnieutary  singe,  for  It  la  confined  to  ooe  touth 
either  tide  of  tho  Jaw. 

OVjveaoiiur,  Com  p.  AnaL  (trazta. 

U.  ».  A  mammal  which  has  two  t 
teeth.  Moat  mammals  have  a  definite  set  of  m 
which  are  deciduous,  and  art)  displaced  and  repli 
peniianeut  set.  The  latter,  aa  a  rule.,  dUfer  not  I. 
cally  and  otherwise  from  the  former,  particular 
appearance  of  tnio  molar*,  which  are.  lacking  In  t 
dentition.  Thua,  In  a  child  there  are  30  teeth, 
them  molar*  proper ;  la  the  adult  there  are  :;: 
rreaae  of  three  molar*  above  ami  lie  low  on  each  > 
diphyozoSid  (dif'i-4-zd'oid),  n.  Same 

dlphy8ltsj(dlft-alt),«.  [<  Or.  two-,  - 
nature,  +  -lf«2.]  One  who  held  thedoci 
diphrsitism.    Also  improperly  diophyri 

diphysltism  (dif  i-fd-Uzm),  n.  [<  diph: 
-ima.]  In  theol.,  the  doctrine  of  two  I 
natures  In  Christ,  a  divine  and  a  hun 
opposed  to  monophyiriti»m.  According  to  t 
view,  theae  two  nal  area  coexist  In  one  person,  wh< 
Xeatoriana  affirm  the  exUtenoe  of  a  distinct  pr 
each  nature.    Also  lmpr>i|ierly  dn>/iA|niifi>ui. 

diphyzoCid  (dif-i-zo'oid),  ti.  [<  Or.  A 
double  form  (see  lHpkyta),  +  tooul.']  A 
ductive  zooid  a 
»f  the  oceanic 
hydrozoana  of 
the  order  f'd- 
lycophora,  de- 
tached and 
free-swimming 
by  means  of 
its  ncetoca- 
lyx,  represent- 
ing the  com- 
plex distal 
set  of  appen- 
dages. Alsoffi- 
phyosoiild. 

The  dlaUl  set 
of  appendage*  (la 

the  calycopho- 
rana]  I*  tlie  old- 
est, and.aa  tliey  at- 
tain their  full  dr. 
velopmeuL,  each 
set  become*  de- 
tached, a*  a  free- 
swimming  coin. 

lileX  i>i;tAtff<rii/f 
111  this  condition 
they  grow  and  al- 
tor  Uielr  form  and 
sire  so  much  that  they  were  formerly  regarded  i 
genera  of  wltal  were  termed  lumiogaatlie  Ih'phv 
Huxley.  Anat.  Invei 

Dipina.  (di-pi'njl),  n.  pi.  Samo  as  Dipt 
diplacanthld  (<litf-la-kan'thid),  a.  Ha 
serial  adambulacrat  spines,  as  a  starts 
citically,  pertaining  to  or  having  the  eh 
of  the  iHplaranthida.  f.  J.  Bell. 
Diplacanthida  (dip-la-kan'thi-dH),  n.jd 
as^yW/i/fieiiaWaw  4-  -^'"•^  ^Ttio«o 

J.  Veil. 

Diplacanthus  (dip-la-kan'tbus),  a.  [N 
i'.x>oor.  double  (see  diplor),  +  fbcniAi.  n 
A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  of  the  Old  Tic 
Htone,  having  a  heteroeereal  tail.  vi>i 
scales,  and  two  dorsal  fins,  each  with 
spine,  whence  the  name.  *Jr/o.<.vir. 

diplanetic  (di-pla-net'ik).  a.  [<  Gr.  r! 
twice,  +  r>/u  •,•••«•'»;.  disposed  to  waudu 
I'f.Tii  .  wamlering:  nee  />f<?»rf.]  In  eri/i 
ftwf.,  having  two  perio.1*  of  activity  s« 
by  one  nf  rest,  as  the  zoospores  of  cert 
era  of  Saproleaniea: 

diplanetlam  irdi-plan'e-tizm),  n.  [<  tti 
+  -ii>m.~\    In  cryptoynuiic  bot.,  tho  pro 


A.  *    IMohrsoMd   f  t* 
*n-l  fftil  vie**.   <-  Pi|*y»o.'.K 
I  Cws,  .d*s\  i  *,  t,  gnanaihoee.  of  r 

csiris;  A.  hftirs**li ;  r.phytlm; 
[ie-:«^s  4  f>  I'rrr  I ^inuphnrv 
britfs.  a.  uroulning osa-  All*. 
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dipUneti&m 

being  twice  active,  with  an  intervening  period 

Of  rest.  II  occur*  In  Ui»  iooeporrs  at  certain  (mm  at 
Sajmtr*m*a*,  In  which  the  tooapores  escape  without  dlla 
from  the  sporangium,  and  come  to  rest  in  a  cluster,  catch 
forming  a  cell-wall.  Alter  aame  hour*  of  rat  the  proto- 
plasm of  each  spore  eacapra  from  Ita  cell  wall,  acquires 
cilia,  and  enter*  npnn  a  period  of  active  movement, 
diplantidian  ( dip-lsn-tid'i-an 1, a.  [< Gr. A 
double,  +  urrv,  against,  +  ilooc,  form,  image.] 
Showing  two  images,  one  reversed  and  the 
other  direct :  applied  to  a  telescope  proposed 
in  1778  by  Jeaurat,  to  be  used  in  taking  trail- 
Bits,  the  coincidence  of  the  two  image*  nerving 
in  place  of  a  transit  over  an  illuminated  wire. 
The  dlfllcultlc*  of  the  execution  of  such  an  Instrument  an, 
however,  tar  greater  than  those  of  lliuinuiaUn*;  a  wire. 

DtpUrthra  (dlp-lax'thi*), «. pi.  [NL.,  neut,  pi. 
of  diptarthrut:  Bee  diplurthrotu.]  Diplarthrous 
mammals ;  those  hoofed  quadrupeds  which  ex- 
bibit  or  are  characterized  by  diplarthrism. 
They  are  the  artiodactyt*  ami  the  perlatudiirtyls,  or  the 
UtvpUata  In  a  itroper  restricted  settee,  collectively  dlatln- 
•nWveil  from  tli»  Tazrm*<&i  (which  see). 

diplarthrism  (dip-llsr'thrisin),  n.  [<  diplar- 
Utr-otut  +  -ism .  J  The  quality  or  condition  of  be- 
ing diplarthrous;  the  alternation  of  the  several 
bones  of  one  row  of  carpal*  or  tarsals  with  those 
of  the  other  row  respectively,  instead  of  that 
linear  arrangement  of  the  respective  bones  of 
both  rows  which  constitutes  taxeopody  (which 
see):  so  called  because  each  bone  of  one  row 
interlocks  with  two  bones  of  the  other  row. 

DiptartArUm  appear*  In  that  foot  before  II  does  In  the 
fore  loot,  aa  In  the  Probuecklla. 

X.  D.  CejM.  Amer.  Net,  XXI.  MS. 

diplarthrous  (dip-liir'thrus),  a.  f<  NL.  diplar- 
tkras,  <  Gr.  iWoof,  double,  +  apBpov,  joint.] 
Doubly  articulated,  as  a  bone  of  one  row  of  car- 
pal or  tarsal  bones  with  two  bones  of  the  other 
row;  characterized  by  or  exhibiting  diplar- 
thrism ;  not  toxeopodous :  as,  a  diptarthrouM  car- 
pus or  tarsns;  a diplarthrous ungulate  mammal. 

The  conversion  of  a  taxeopod  Into  a  difttarlhrmu  ungu- 
late. B.  D.  Cope,  Amer.  fiat,  XXI.  BUS. 

dlplasiaamos  (di-pla-si-as'mus),  it.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
At-Aaauiafi6(,  a  doubling,  as  of  a  letter  or  word, 

<  diryuto°u>C«v,  double,  <  Ax/jiuior,  double:  see 
diplasic.]  1.  A  figure  of  orthography,  consist- 
ing in  writing  a  letter  donble  which  is  usually 
written  single,  as,  in  Greek  rurtroc  for  T«><ir. — 
2.  In  rht !.,  repetition  of  a  word  or  name  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis:  as,  "O  Jerusalem,  Jeru- 
salem, thou  that  killesl  the  prophets,"  Mat. 
xxiii.  37.    Also  called  rpizrujeit. 

dlplaaic  (di-plas'lk),  a.  [<  Gr.  itxteoto*,  double, 

<  At-,  two-,  -f-  -rAoffiof,  -fold,  connected  with 
-sv-ooc,  and  ult.  with  E.  /MP,  -fold.]  Double ; 
twofold;  specifically,  in  ane.  pro*.,  constitut- 
ing the  proportion  of  two  to  one :  as,  the  di- 
piasie  ratio  (of  thesis  and  awls);  character- 
ised by  such  a  proportion  of  thesis  and  arsis: 
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contractions,  contractions  which,  when  the  anode  of  a 
galvanic  current  Is  applied  to  the  mastoid  process  and 


the  lance  cathode  is  placed  between  the  shoulder  blades, 
have  In  some  cases  been  seen  in  the  inusclee  of  the  arm 
on  the  side  opposite  that  to  which  the  anode  is  applied, 
dipleldoscope  (di-pli'd^-skop),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
Anyuior,  double,  +  ritlor,  appearance,  +  naoirriv, 
view.]  An  instrument  for  indicating  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sun  or  a  star  over  the  meridian  by 
the  coincidence  of  two  images  of  the  object, 
the  one  formed  by  single  and  the  other  by 
double  reflect  ion.  It  consists  of  an  equilateral  hollow 
prism,  two  of  whose  sides  are  silvered  on  the  Inside  so  as 
to  be  mirrors,  while  the  third  is  formed  of  glass.  The  prism 
is  adjusted  so  that  one  of  the  silvered  aides  shall  lie  exactly 
In  the  plana  of  the  meridian,  and  the  transparent  side 
toward  the  object.  So  Ions  aa  the  object  has  not  reached 
the  meridian,  the  Image  produced  hjr  that  portion  of  the 
rays  reflected  directly  front  the  glass  surface,  and  that  pro- 
duced hy  the  ray*  transmitted  through  the  glass  to  the 
silvered  aide,  reflected  from  It  to  the  other,  and  thence 
through  the  glass,  are  not  coincident,  licit  gradually  ap- 
proacli  aa  the  sun  or  star  approaches  the  meridian,  until 
they  exactly  coincide  at  the  Instant  the  center  of  tile  oh. 
Ject  Is  on  trie  meridian ;  then  an  eye  stationed  at  (tie  aide 
of  the  prism  and  looking  toward  the  transparent  fide  sees 
only  one  object. 

Dipleura  (di-plo'r*),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pL  of 
"dipleurus,  <  Gr.  A'-,  two-,  +  te}.ivpi,  side.  Of. 
dipleuric.]  In  morphol.,  those  organic  forme 
which  are  dipleural :  distinguished  from  Tctru- 
pleura. 

Haeckel  again  divides  these,  according  to  the  number 
i.f  aiilirn.  n  w,  ■  r , r . >  1 1  trunl.  tir*  ittcl  lipirura, 

Xncvc.  Brit.,  XVI,  844. 

dipleural  (dl-plo'ral),  a.  [As dipteur-ie  +  -a(.  ] 
In  mirrphitl.,  zygopleural  with  only  two  anti- 
meres;  dipleuric.  Haeckel. 

dipleuric  (di-plo'rik).  a.  [<  Gr.  it*,  two-,  + 
:r/rtpd,  side,  +  -ic]  Bring  right  and  left,  as 
sides ;  having  right  and  left  sides ;  being  svm- 
metricaUy  bilateral,  or  exhibiting  bilateral  sym- 
metry. 

Diple'urobrancbia  (di-pio-ro-brang'ki-*), n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  tlr.  J<-,  two-,  +  x~/*voi,  side,  + 
gills.]    A  superfamily  of  nudibranchiate  gas- 
tropods, having  foliaeeous  branchlsv  situated 
in  a  fold  on  each  side,  and  no  shell,  and  eon- 

aWL 


canal  syst 


diploic 

spicules  running  in  opposite  directions,  and 
shaped  like  an  hour-glass  or  a  double  oone. 

Diploconus  (dip-l^-ko'nus),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  A- 
-/.«•;,  double,  4-  (tutor,  cone.]  A  genus  of  mono- 
cyttarian  radiolariana,  giving  name  to  the  fam- 
ily Oiploconida.    liaeekcl,  1800. 

diplodal  (dip'lo-dal).  a.  [<  tlr.  AirXoar,  double, 
+  666f,  way,  +  -a/.]  In  soft.,  having  both 
proaodal  and  aphodal  canals,  or  canals  of  en- 
trance and  exit,  well  developed,  as  a  sponge. 
The  genus  Chondroma  is  an  example. 

This,  which  from  the  marked  presence  of  both  prosodal 
■  be  teamed  the  diptafatl  type  of 
i,  occurs  but  rarely. 
W.  J.  Sella*.  Eacyc  Brit,  XXII.  414. 

Diplododd*  (dip-hj-dos'i-d*),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Dtplodoeui  +  -sVfo?.]  A  family  of  bs  tiro  pod  dino- 
saurs, formed  for  the  reception  of  the  genus 
IHplodoeuM. 

Diplodocus  (di-itlod'(l-kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  A- 
tr/uof,  double,  +  tkutof,  a  bearing-beam,  main 
beam,  any  beam  or  bar.]  A  genus  of  aauroitod 
dinosaurs,  based  on  remains  from  the  Upper 
Jurassic  of  Colorado.  It  la  characterttod  by  s  weak 
dentition  confined  to  the  fore  part  of  the  Jaws,  and  the 
rami  of  the  Ischla  straight,  not  expanded  dlstally.  and 
meeting  in  the  middle  line.    O.  C.  Mank,  IS7B. 

Diplodontia  (dip-lt^on'Mhia),  m.pi  [NL.,<Gr. 
<l/ir/oor,  double,  +  odoif  (odovr-)  —  E.  foofA.]  In 
Dlyth's  edition  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of  placental 
Mammalia,  consisting  of  the  l'achvdrrmala,  her- 
bivorous Celacea,  Modentia,  and  Jivminantia  of 
Cuvier:  one  of  two  orders  constituting  Blyth's 
phytophagous  t  vpe  of  mammals.   [Not  in  use.] 

dlplo*  (dip'l^-e)  n.  [NL..  <  Gr.  0W/01*,  fern,  of 
iiir'/Aoc,  contr.  Arr^oiir,  twofold,  double  (=  L. 
duplu»,  >  ult.  E.  double,  q.  v.),  <  it-,  two-,  + 
-Tr/-oor,  akin  to  L.  plus,  more,  and  E./vU1.]  1. 


t  spongy 
culated 's 


as 


taining  the  families  l'ltylUdiitUr  and  1'i 
lidiida'.  which  are  thus  contrasted  with  Jfono- 
/»f>»rof>rancAin.  The  group  is  also  called  in- 
yerobranthiata  or  llyptAranehiata. 
dipleurobrancbiate  (dt.plo-n;>-brang'kl-at).  a. 
[<  DipltMTobranrkia  +  -nlc1.]  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  chanveters  of  the  Ihplmrnbranehia. 
diplex  (di'pleks),  a.  [<  Gr.  two-,  +  L.  -pie*, 
as  in  dujitcjc;  a  distinctive  var.  of  diriifcx.] 
Double:  applied  to  a  method  of  transmitting 


i  the  same  direction  and  at  th 
aame  time~bver  a  single  telegraph-line. 


The  terms  contraplex  and  dipUi  are  here  applied  as 
pcciAc  names  for  designating  clearly  the  way  In  which  the 
[•articular  simultaneous  double  transmiasinn  to  which  we 


a,  diplasie  rhythm ;  a  diplatic  foot ;  the  diplatie 
class  (of  feet).  The  dlplaaic  class  of  fret  comprises 
those  feet  In  which  the  thesis  or  metrically  accented  part 
(called  by  many  the  arsis)  has  double  the  length  of  the 
arsis  or  metrically  unaccented  part  (called  by  many  the 
thesis).  The  dlplaaic  feet  are  (1)  th*  trlsemlc  feet  (eouil 
to  *  w  |  v  or  *-  I  •*  ~).  the  tribrach,  trochee,  and  tsmbus, 
and  (tl  the  hexasainlc  feet  (e<|Ual  to-'~~~l~-or-'-| 
*  "  and'cnorlamb0  *  m*'<^'  "**  'ott'e  a  Minora,  Mok«- 

The  if  ijaVssir  ratio  aacwer*  to  oar  common  time. 

J.  Uadliy,  Eassys,  p.  «. 

dlplaslon  (dt-pli'si-on),  n.   [<  Gr.  ttx'/Aotw, 
neut.  of  itvAioio*,  double:  see  diplasie.']    1.  In 
anc.  Or.  mume,  a  triple  rhythm  in  which  there 
ar  alternation  of  tones  whose  durations 


wish  to  refer  Is  effected.  Thus,  for  Instance,  two  mcssagi-s 
may  be  sent  over  a  single  wire  In  the  same  or  In  opposite 
directions,  and  when  we  do  not  car*  to  particularize  either, 
we  simply  allude  to  them  under  the  more  common  generic 
name  of  duplex  transmission,  which  Include*  both.  When, 
however,  we  wish  to  speak  of  either  method  hy  Itself,  we 
use  the  term  iti>f«  for  simultaneous  transmission  In  the 
same  direction,  and  contraplex  for  that  In  opposite  dlree- 
ti  x  O.  It.  Pmeatt,  Klect.  Invent,  p.  348. 

diplobacteria  (dip'lo-bak-te'ri-|),  a.  pi.  [NL., 
<rGr.  d„r/.oof,  doubfe,  +  NL.  laeUrria,  pi.  of 


i  m .  q .  v.  ]  Bacteria  which  consist  of  two 
cells  or  adhere  in  pairs. 


ne  a  curved  or  sausage 
Jtmrr.  Sat.,  XXII.  1  It- 


Were  us  two  and  one  respectively.— 2.  In  me- 
dieval stawrO,  the  interval  of  an  octave.  See 
fito/HUHiM. — 3f.  A  form  of  pianoforte  with  two 
keyboards,  used  in  tho  eighteenth  century. 
IMpUx  (di'plaks).  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  AV/af,  two- 
fold. <  it-,  two-,  +  -x?jjf,  -fold;  ef.  diplasie.] 
1.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  dragon-flies,  of  the 
family  Libellulida. —  2.  A  genus  of  rotifers  or 
wheel-animalcules.  P.  H.  (lo**c. 
diple  (di'ple),  n.  [<  Or.  Arv*,  a  critical  mark 
(as  in  def.),  prop.  fern,  of  Aa-zoi^-,  contr.  form  of 
iiriMie,  double:  see  rfi/i/W.]  In  pnlrnq.,  a  criti- 
cal mark  like  a  T  or  A  laid  on  its  side  (w,  >), 
used  as  a  mark  of  a  paragraph,  the  change 
from  one  speaker  to  another  in  a  drama,  dif- 
ferent readings,  rejection  of  a  reading,  etc. 
diplegia  (dtow 'ji-ft),  [NL.,  <  (ir.  it-,  two-, 
+  a"/Jr)v.  a  stroke. J  In  pathtil.,  narnlvsis  of  eor- 
rtxrpo titling  parts  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body, 
i  of  tho  two  arms  or  of  tho  two  sides  of  the 


These 

shape. 

diploblaatio  (dip-lo-blas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  dcT>.ooc, 
double,  +  >f>jjoT(»r,  germ,  +  -*c.l  In  Wof.,  hav- 
ing two  germinal  layers,  endoblastie  and  ecto- 
blastic,  or  a  t  wo-layered  blastoderm :  correlated 
with  monobUutie  and  MploNaitie. 

A  third  layer,  the  mesoblast  or  mesoderm,  occurs ;  hence 
these  are  known  aa  Irlplobiastlc  animals.  In  rontradketliic 
ti,m  to  Utose  with  only  hypoblast  stti  eplblasL  which  are 
called  ditioHtutic.  Stand  Sat.  BUL .  I.  xt 

diploc&rdlac  (dip-l<Vkar'di-ak),  a.  [<  Gr.  ie 
T/oof,  double,  +  napAia  =  E.  heart:  see  eardiae.] 
Having  the  heart  double — that  is,  with  com- 
pletely separated  right  and  left  halves,  and  con- 
sequently distinct  pulmonary  and  systemic  eir- 
enfst  ion  of  the  blood,  as  all  birds  atn'l  mammals. 
diplOCOCCUS  (dip-lo-kok'us),  s.:  pi.  diplaeocei 
(-si).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  itT>.6ne,  double,  +  tMoe,  a 
berrv.]  In  biol.,  a  coupled  spherule;  a  cell  or 
similar  organism  resulting  from  the  process  of 
conjugation  of  two  or  more  cells, 
iroupictt  spherule*  are  called  rfiitforueW. 

Xtr-jtfr,  l-athof.  Anal.  (tranaX  I-  I  ISi- 


tween  the  hard  dense  inner  and  outer  tables  of 
the  cranial  bones.— 2.  In  bot.,  the  parenchyma 
of  a  leaf,  lying  between  the  two  epidermal  sur- 
faces. Also  called  nie-dif«(iiB»t.  [Bare.] 
diplootic (dip-l^-et'ik), o.  l<diploe+  (improp.) 
■etie.]    Same  as  diploic. 

Dlplogangllata  (dip-16-gang-gli-i'U),  a.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ArrAoof,  double,  +  >  a)  >  >.«»•,  ganglion, 
+  -aUi'i.]  In  Grant's  classification,  a  division 
of  animals,  partially  synonymous  with  the  Ar- 
tieulata  of  Cwvier,  or  the  modern  Arthropoda. 

diplogangliate  (dip-16-gang'gli-at),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Diplogangliata. 

diplogenesis  (dip-lo-jen'o-ais),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
AxJjwr,  donble,  +  •jinene,  generation.]  In  fcra- 
tol.,  the  duplication  of  parts  normally  single,  or 
the  production  of  a  double  monster. 

diplogenic  (dip-UVjen  'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  itirime,  don- 
ble, +  yivoe,  kind,  +  -*<*.]  Protlucing  two  sub- 
stances; partaking  of  the  nature  of  two  bodies. 

DIplogloseata  (dip'lo-glo-sa'to),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Air?.oof,  dqnble,  +  -j'/Uma,  tongue,  +  -atri*.\ 
A  group  of  saltatorial  orthopterous  insects,  es- 
tablished for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Herniate- 
rits.    If  tiaumure. 

diplograph  (tlip'lo  trrfif),  n.  [<  Gr.  Air>oof,  dou- 
ble, +  )ptid*/»',  write.]  A  Swiss  wntiitg-nppit- 
ratus  for  tho  use  of  the  blind,  consisting  of  let- 
tercd  disks  with  mechanism  to  rotate  them  and 
to  bring  any  letter  desired  in  position  to  imprint 
it  on  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  in  the  machine. 
It  ispracttcally  a  clumsy  form  of  the  type-  writer. 
E.  l).  Kt 


as  of  tho  two  arms  or  of  tho  two  sides  of  the  *«**>'.  ',»to->i  Anal.  (tranaXi.  I  is*, 

face.  DiplocOHidaS  (dii»-16-kon'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  < 

diplegic(di-plej'ik),a.  [(.diplegia  + -if.]  Ter-  Vtploeottu*  +  -i,Ue.]    A  family  of  aeanthariaiis 

toining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  diplegia.  -  Mpleglo  with  a  shell  having  in  its  axis  a  pair  of  strong 


Diplograpsaa  (dip-16-grap'sus'),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
<I<ir>oor,  iliiuble,  +  'prtiptms,  standing  for  grap- 
tnlite.]  A  genus  of  Paleozoic  gmptolites,  of 
the  family  ttraptalithidtr,  having  the  cells  ar- 
ranged back  to  back  on  each  side  of  the  axis, 
like  the  vanes  of  a  feather.  They  occur  in  the 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata.  Also  j 
.V'r«*]8,7. 

diploic  (di-plo'ik),  a.  [<  diplot  +  -•>.]  Of  or  tier- 
toiniug  to  the  diploe:  as,  dtploie  tissue;  diploic 
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diploic 

structure.  Also  diploitic —  Diploic  ▼•ins,  vem* 
ramifying  In  the  rllplo*.  They  an  comparatively  nurorr- 
ou»  and  of  Urge  »lzr,  with  extremely 
thlu  nalis.  adherent  Li  the  hard  lit. 
mo,  »o  that  they  do  not  collauae 
when  col  or  torn,  but  remain  patu- 
lous, firing  rise  to  persistent  heiuur- 

diploid  fdip'loid),  ».  K  Or. 
di.T/jwf,  double,  +  rWof,  form.] 
In  crystal.,  a  solid  belonging 
to  the  isometric  system,  with 
24  trapezoid*]  planes.  It  is 
the  parallel-hemihedral  form  of  the  hexocta- 
Uso  called  dyakis-ilotlccahcdron. 
(dip-lo-id'i-on),  h.;  pi.  dipUndia 
(•»).  [(Ir.  itrr'JxiiStm;  dim.  of 
SueMtf  (tliT/oiJ.),  a  garment  in 
two  thicknesses  or  folds:  see 
<f»«o->M.]  In flNf.fJr.rwjMiNe.- (o) 
A  particular  form  of  the  f  emule 
chiton  or  tunic,  in  which  the. 
garment  is  double  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  waist,  the 
outer  fold  hanging  loose,  like 
a  sort  of  sleeveless  mantle. 
(6)  More  rarely,  a  separate 
garment  so  disposed  over  the 
chiton  as  to  give  the  whole  ar- 
rangement the  appearance  of 
a  single  piece. 

Her  |0wnet«r«]  chllot.  b  of  a  thick 
material,  forming  deep  fold*,  and 
■>.  a  ditfoidim, 
[  and  simple. 


lU31i 

Richard  [1.1,  by  spleen  of  rough  diplomacy,  prevailed  cm 
Guy  of  tuadgnan  to  aurrender  Ida  claim  to  the  shade*  > 
crown  of  Jeruaajein,  and  to  accrpt  the  lnrdahip  of  Cyprus 
Instead.         Slublu,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,  p.  ICS. 

A  victory  of  the  North  over  the  South,  and  the  ritraor- 
dinar}'  clemency  and  good  sense  u  Kb  which  that  victory 
waa  used,  liad  more  to  do  with  the  concession  of  the 
franchlae  to  householders  in  boroughs,  than  ail  the  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  all  the  divlnmaeit*  of  Mr. 
WsraelL  fortniaktlji  Itsc,  S.  3.,  XXXI.  101. 

Hence — 3.  Dexterity  or  skill  in  managing  ne- 
gotiations of  any  kind ;  artful  management  with 
the  view  of  securing  advantages ;  diplomatic 
tact. — 4.  A  diplomatic  body;  the  whole  body 
of  ministers  at  a  foreign  court.  [Rare.] 

The  foreign  ministers  were  ordered  to  attrnd  at  this  in. 
vesture  of  tli»  directory ;  for  ao  they  call  the  manager*  of 
tbilr  lnirlenu.il*  government.  The  dii^ownseji,  wboisrre 
a  sort  of  envoys,  were  quite  awe  struck  with  -'the  pride, 
jh  iuii,  and  circumstance  "  of  this  majestic  aenale  ! 

atotc,  A  Kcsiclde  Peace,  Iv. 

6.  8ame  as  diplomatics.  [Rare.] 

The**  (forms  of  ancient  Anglo-Savm  letters)  wouhl  pmt>- 
aldy  give  ground  for  a  noar  giiesa  to  one  cspcrt  in  Anglo- 
Kaion  ifi/aVnulcy.  ,/.  //nuVey,  Kasaya,  p.  I  ll, 

Liplomat  (din'IiVmat),  n.  [Also  written  diplo- 
mat ;  =  D.  dipiomaal  =  0.  Dan.  8w.  diplomat, 

<  F.  diplomat*  =  Pg.  diptomata,  <  NL.  as  if  'di- 
plomats, ono  provided  with  letters  of  authority, 

<  L.  diplomat-),  diploma:  see  diploma.]  One 
who  is  employed  or  skilled  in  diplomacy;  a 
diplomatist. 

C  tiles*  th«  diptomau  of  Europe  are  strangely  nilslu- 
formed,  general  political  dlrfereiwe*  have  not  come,  and 


an  not  likely  to 


Diplopriontin» 

ambassador  or  a  minister;  in  general,  one 
versed  in  the  art  of  diplomacy;  a  diplomat. 

llw  talent*  and  arcomphshmenU  of  a  diplomatist  are 
widely  different  from  those  which  qualify  a  politician  to 
load  the  House  of  Commons  In  agitated  time*. 

Maeatday,  II tat.  Eng.,  U. 

diplomatize  (dl-plo'iua-tix),  r.;  pret.  and  pp. 
diploma  turd,  ppr.  diplomatizing.  [<  L.  diplo- 
ma(t-)  +  -irr.5  L  iitfrait*.  To  practise  diplo- 
maey;  use  diplomatio  art  or  skill. 

X..t  being  a  scheming  or  a  diplomatising  man  himself 
he  did  not  look  upon  others  aa  if  they  »ere  itlway*  driving 
at  something.         Mas  If  atBrr,  Mograph.  Eaa»>»,  P-  US. 

II.  frail*.  1.  To  actuate  or  effect  by  diplo- 
macy. [Hare.] 

I-ollts  Napoleon  had  not  long  been  menaced  out  of  Mev 
ten,  and  diptvmatwd  out  of  Luxemburg,  when,  fmrn  his 
inveterate  tiahlt  of  putting  hi*  finger  into  every  rosin  pSe, 
lie  suddenly  found  himself  in  possession  of  Kome. 

Later,  Blanian  k.  I.  «7*. 

S,  To  confer  a  diploma  upon.  Thackeray. 

Also  spelled  diplomatise. 
diplomatology  (dl-plo-ma-tol'A-ji),  «.   [X  Gr. 
ii->jjua(T-)  (see  diploma)  +  '-/xijio,  <  tJytnt, 
speak:  see  -ology.]    The  study  or  science  of 
diplomatics.  [Rare.] 

Certain  it  la  that  many  of  the  young  dooents  whoae  spe- 
cialty Is  Semitic  t'blloliwy,  or  Hebrew  arehjSM'iofry,  or 

Church  history,  or  diploma/alow,  have  no  deep  Interest 
lu  or  little  kiiowlfdgv  ot  the  distinctively  Christian  doc- 
trines. G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture-  p.  1L 

[NL.,  < 
A  group 


A.  S.  Jfurmy,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  82. 
.<  diploto  (dip'lo-is),  n.    [Gr.  ts> 
*   ir/oic,  a  garment  in  two  thick- 
nesses or  folds,  <  iWJuioc,  dou- 
ble: see  rfipfoe?.]    In  anc  Gr.  costume,  same  as 


A  woman  clothed  In  a  sleeveless  lalarfc  chiton  with 
rfi/aW.  B.  I'.  HeiBf,  lllstorla  Sumorom,  p.  177. 

Dlploleparto  (dlp'lo-le-pa'ri-S),  h.  pi.  [XL., 
Irreg.  <  IHuMepit,  <  Or.  diT/doe,  double,  +  Airnc, 
a  scale,  rind,  a  genus  of  hvmeiKipterous  In- 
sects, +  -<iri<r.]  In  Latrcillo  s  system  of  elassi- 
ncation,  the  same  as  UaUicoUr,  or  the  gall-flies, 
of  the  modem  family  Vj/nipidn^. 

diploma  (di-pl6'mft),  ».  [=  F.  diplAmc  =  Sp. 
Fg.  It.  diploma  =  D.  diploma  e=  U.  Dan.  Sw. 
dinhm,  <  Ij.  diploma,  <  <rr.  PirJii«o(r-).  a  paper 
folded  double,  a  letter  of  recommendation  or 
introduction,  later  a  letter  of  license  or  privi- 
lege granted  bv  a  tierson  in  authority,  <  Atrr/itiv, 
double,  <  i!«>iir,  double:  see  diploi'.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, a  letter  or  other  composition  written  on 
paper  or  parchment  and  fnlde<l.  Henco — 2. 
Auv  letter,  litertirv  mtinimetit,  or  public  docu- 
ment. Sec  diplomatic—  3.  In  modern  use,  a 
letter  or  writiuir.  ttsttully  under  seal  and  signed 
by  competent  authority,  conferring  some  honor, 
privilege,  or  power,  as  that  given  by  a  college 
in  evidence  of  a  degree,  or  authorizing  a  phy- 
sician to  practise  his  profession,  and  the  like. 

Thegraiitlugof  r/i';4n,iw  by  universities  or  other  learned 
bodies  pro* evili  on  tii^  »up|h.tlti>>ii  tint  the  public  re*tulro 
some  ai^iitanre  to  thilr  ;udgiiH'til  in  Hie  choice  of  ],r<K 
feaitoiuil  servieea,  and  Ibnt  siit  lianoflU  ial  K-roliliy  Into  the 
uuaUfk'atlotsa  of  lmutillouern  U  a  useful  security  agiiliiNt 
trie  liniioeliire  or  incompetency  of  mere  p^temlers  to  skill. 

Sir  G.  C.  ieicie,  Authority  lu  Matter*  of  Opinion,  It.  IT. 

diploma  (di-plo'ma>,  r.  f.  [<  diploma,  M.l  To 
furnish  with  a  diploma;  certify  bv  a  diploma. 
[Rare.] 

Doggeries  never  so  dipiomar't,  bepUITed,  gaa-llgtlti'il, 
continue  doggeries.  CorlyU, 

diplomacy  (di-pW ma-si),  a.; 'id.  diplomacies 
(-siz),  [=  D.  diplomatie  =  O.  diplomatie  —  Dsn. 
Sw.  diplomat!,  <  F.  dijilnmatW  (I  jiron.  s)  m  Hi i. 
I'g.  diplnmacia  =  It.  (ii/i/<>iw«;ifx,  s  L.  as  if  "dipfo- 
malm,  diplomacy,  <  diploma(t-),  a  diploma:  see 
iliploma.]  1.  The  science  of  the  fortius,  ceremo- 
nies, and  methods  to  bo  observed  in  conducting 
the  actual  intercourse  of  one  state  with  ano- 
ther, through  authorized  agents,  on  the  basis 
of  international  law;  the  art  of  conducting 
such  intercourse,  as  in  negotiating  and  drafting 
treaties,  representing  the  interests  of  a  state 
or  its  subjects  at  a  foreign  court,  etc. 

Aa  rfijWousaev  was  In  its  lM-^innlugs,  ao  it  lasted  for  a 
long  time  ;  the  aniliounilor  was  the  luau  who  *  as  sent  to 
lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  eountn . 

SIMMs,  Medieval  and  Modern  nUt.  p.  H* 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  negotiation  or  official 
intercourse,  as  between  independent  powers ; 
diplomatic  procedure  in  general:  the  transac- 
tion of  international  business:  as,  the  history 
(Rare  in  the  plural.] 


diploma te  (dip  'hj-  mat),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
diplomated,  ppr.  diplomating.  [<  diploma  + 
-sifc'-l  To  invest  with  a  title  or  privilege  by  a 
diploma;  diploma.  [Rare.] 

He  waa  ififgoinofed  doctor  of  divinity  in  loMX 

A.  H'wef,  Athena  Oioii. 

dlplomatlal  (dip-lA-me'slilal),  a.  [<  diplomacy 
(F.  diplomatic)  +'  -at.]  Bame  as  diplomatic, 
imp.  JHct.  [Rare.') 

diplomatic  (dip-lo-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  (—  F. 
diplomati'juc  —  Bp.  dinlomdtico  —  I'g.  It.  dipU>- 
matico  (cf.  D.  0.  dipuimatisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  d»- 
plomatisk),  <  L.  as  if  'diplomatics,  < 
iNfl(t-),  diploma:  sec  diploma.]  I.  a.  1. 
taining  to  diplomas  or  diplomatics. 

LHpttwalie  alienee,  the  knowledge,  of  »h|ch  will  enable 
us  to  form  m  proper  judgmciitof  th«  age  and  authenticity 

ai'tii"ltyt'tpU'  ^'"aSi?!**.  «Ml^g?ol'Trrihig,'hiL 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
concerned  with  the  management 
tional  relations:  as,  a  diplomatic  agent. 

The  rfi|>fowiif«  activity  of  Henry  If.  throughout  his 
reign  »a*  I'lioiviHin* ;  all  natloiiao^  Kitrotw  caffM  by  cu- 
vovs  to  hi*  ci-iirt,  and  hi*  inlnlaten  .  .  .  ran  a'mut  from 
one  end  of  K.urop.-  b>  another, 

SiuLU,  Medieval  ami  Modern  Hltt,  p.  1ST. 

«everal  of  our  earlier  and  lieat  Secretarlea  of  Stale  ha.l 
had  the  licnelltof  iiernotiiil  eifHTlence  lu  the  ifijsVmi.f'V 
service  ubrosd.     A.  ^cAuirfer,  American  Uiploniac).  p.  5. 

3.  Skilled  in  the  art  of  diplomacy;  artful  in 
negotiation  or  intercourse  of  any  kind  ;  politic 
in  conduct — uttilr.xv.:  corps  or  body,  the  entice 

1.  Hlyof  diplomatist*  accredited  toainl  resident  at  a cosirt 
or  <^pltul.  Ineliidliig  the  alnlia»*aitor,  mil 
d  srTalrv*.  the  secn  tarle*  of  legation,  the 
val  nttaebrs,  etc, 

II.  i.  A  minister,  an  official 
envoy  to  a  foreitm  court  ;  a  diplomat, 
diplomatical  (dip-lo-mat'i-kal),  a.     Same  as 
»h/i/om<ific. 

diplomatically<dip-lo-mat'i-kal-i),ti</r.  1.  Ac 
cording  to  the  rules  or  art  of  diplomacy. 

Write  if ipt'wtttt itntly ;  even  In  declaring  war  men  are 
quite  courteous.  /.(ore,  Bismarck,  II.  &oS. 

2.  Artfully ;  with  or  by  good  management. — 

3.  With  reference  to  di,  ' 
point  of  view  of 

1«  Is  diplomatically  uneer- 
eut  value. 

Amir.  Jotir.  rhilol.,  VI.  191. 
S  (din-16-mat'iks).  n.  [PI.  of  dipl.i- 
-iis.)  Tho  science  of  diplomas,  or 
of  ancient  writings,  literary  and  public  docu- 
ments, letters,  decrees,  charters,  codicils,  etc., 
which  has  for  its  object  to  decipher  such  in- 
struments, or  to  ascertain  their  authenticity, 
their  date,  signatures,  etc. 
dlplomatlmn  (di-plo'ma-fizm),  ft,  [<  L.  diplo- 
ma!, t-)  +  -ism.]  Diplomatic  action  or  practice ; 
somethingcharacteristic  of  diplomacy.  [Kare.] 
diplomatist Hlt-plu'ma-tist),n.  [<L.di)>tnma(t-) 
+  -ist;  =  F.  diplamatistr.)  A  person  officially 
employod  in 


Diplophysa  (dip-lo-fi'sll),  n.  [NL., 
r/6of,  double,  +  9t«a,  a  bellows.] 


Diplomorpha  (dip-l^-mor'fS),  w.  pi. 
Gr.  diT/oof,  double,  +  ^oo*r/,  form.] 
of  hvdroxoaus:  a  svnonym  of  t'alyptoblattea. ' 
Diplbneura  (dip-lv-nu'r8),  it.  pi.  [Nl*.  <  <Jr. 
t>z'/ooc,  double,  +  rrinov,  nerve,  sinew.]  In 
Grant's  system  of  classification,  a  group  of  an- 
nelids or  worms. 

<  Or.  A- 
1.  A  sup- 
posed genus  of  oceanic  hvdroids,  of  the  order 
t'alycopkora,  being  detached  diphyzooids  of 
S/Afrr«>B«cff.«,  as  Ji.  inermia  from  Spkaromectet 
gracilis,  tirgcubaur,  1853.  [Not  in  use.]  —  2. 
A  genus  of  fishes. 

diplopia  (di-pliVpi-R),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  cWooc. 
double,  +  wv>  (""-),  eye.]  In  ixithol.,  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  virion  in  which  a  single  object 
appears  double.    Also  diplopy. 

diplopic  (di-plop'ik),  fi.  [<  diplopia  +  -ic.l 
beetng  double ;  affected  with  diplopia;  caused 
by  diplopia,  as  a  double  visual  imago. 

diploplacula  Mip-16-plak'u-lll),  a.;  pi.  diplopia- 
euLis  (-le).  [NL,  {  Gr.  it±iZo<„  double,  +  NL 
plarvln,  q.  v.]  In  rmbiyol.,  n  plaeuln  < 
of  two  Isvers  of  cells  resulting  from  I 
fission  followiug  vertical  fission. 

In  thl*  say  the  primitive  differentiation  of  the  plaeula 
Into  two  layeis  is  established  In  si  list  »e  liave  designated 
the  di}4u}4atula.  » 

//ies/(.  111*.  Ilrlt  Soc  Nat,  Hist,  l*au,  XX1H.  ». 

diploplacular  <dip-lii-plak'fl.lilr),  a.  [<  dtplo- 
)>tacHla  +  -or3.]  Two-layered,  as  a  gerui;  per- 
taining to  or  having  the  character  of  a  diplo- 
lilacnla. 

diploplaculato  (dij-lo-plak'rt-Wt),  a.  [<  dipto- 
i>loc ula  +  -oti  1.]  Same  as  diploplacular.  Hyatt. 

Diplopnol  (di-plop'ny-J),  n.  pi.  [NT>..  <  Gr.  ft- 
-toor,  double,  +  --vaoc,  <  ntir, blow,  breathe.] 
Same  as  Ihpnoi. 

diplopod  (dip'16-pod),  a.  and  «.  I.  a.  Double- 
footed  :  an  epithet  applied  to  the  chilognathou* 
Myriapoda  or  Diplo/toda,  which  have  two  pairs 
of  limbs  on  each  segment  of  the  body. 

It  fa  new  form  of  f,V^nn  n*.1>t  |  waa  foond  In  the  disrs, 
tlve  tulu;  of  lilosiirrts,  one  of  the  di}iup*xl  n,y  rk»Jiodx  ami 
bus  licen  named  t'nemlibwpi-Ta  lutea. 

flMnkaonion  /te;«^r,  iss3.  Z.<>1  -it 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Dii>/«/k>oVi  or  Chibignatlia. 
Diplopoda  (di-plop'o-ilil),  «.  pi.    [NL.,  <  t;r. 
Arr/ooc,  double,  +  roif  (to.^-)  =  K.  foot.]  The 
millepeds  as  an  order  of  rnyriapmls :  the  l'*i7.i<r- 
»-ifA«  (which  see):  so  called  from  the  ' 
in  number  of  the  legs,  most  of  the 


of  the  body  having  two  pairs:  contrasted  with 
Chilnpmla. 

diplopodous  (di-plop'^-dus),  a.  [As 
+  WMl]    Diplopod;  chilognathous. 

Diploprion  (di-plop'ri-on  V  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  A- 
T/.ioc,  double,  +  rpiuv,  a  saw.]  A  genus  of  wr- 
rnnoid  fishes  with  serrature  to  the  pret 
linn  as  well  as  to  the  snbopcrculum, 
of  the  subfamily  lMplojirionlinar. 

Diplopriontinae  (di-plop'ri-on-ti'ne),  n.  pi 
[N  L,  <  I)iploi>rio»(t-)  +  -inrr.]  A  subfamily  of 
Scrranida;  represented  by  the  genus  Ihplopno: 
with  distinct  spinous  and  soft  dorsals  and  two 


Digitized  by  Google 


Diploptora 


Diploptera  (dl-plop'te-r§),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  diplopttntt :  see  diplopterou*  ,~\  In  La- 
treille's  classification,  the  third  family  of  acu- 


leate hymenopteroua  insects,  having  the  fore 
wings  longitudinally  folded  when  at  rest,  it 
joutaiii*  live  true  wasp*,  and  correspond*  to  the  modern 
family  Vnpida  (which  «•>.  Skeal«.r»ja  AU.%*j,- 

Diplopteri  (di-plop'te-ri),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
iHphpttnut,  q.  t.]  In  Bleeker's  ichthyotogical 
system  (1M9),  an  order  of  fishes  restricted  to 
the  family  IHploptervidei. 

Diplopteridas  (dip-lop-ter'i-de),  a.  pi.  (NL.,  < 
ihploptcrvui  +  -trier.]  A  family  of  fossil  emu- 
aopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Diplop- 
terwt.  They  had  an  elongated  form,  rhnmboldal  scale*, 
heterudlphycercal  tall,  two  short  dorsala,  emooth  head- 
bon».  and  a  median  aa  well  aa  paired  Jugular  plate*. 
They  lived  during  the  Devonian  and  Carhonitr reus  rffu  hi ; 
the  lie»t-known  genera  are  IHpttpUnu  and  OafeetVyn*. 

Diplopteroidei  (di-plop-t*-roi'de-ty  a.  pi. 
[NL,  <  Diploptenu  +  -oirfei.  J  An  extinct  fam- 
ily of  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Diplopterus, 
and  Including  also  Dipterus,  Otttofepis,  THp- 
terut,  OtffUftmm,  and  Staganolepi*.  Also 
called  Dipterovlei. 
dlplopteroua  (di-plop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  di- 
jdoptertu,  <  Gr.  it* Woe,"  double,  +  vrtpov,  a 
'  ng  the  fore  wings  folded, 
,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Diplopterua  (dl-plop'te-rus),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
ftjir/.onf,  double,  +  irrtpiv,  a  wing,  a  fin.]  1.  In 
irhUi..  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  of  the  Old  Ked 
Sandstone,  typical  of  the  family  Dtploptertdtr : 
ao  called  from  the  two  dorsal  fins.  Agamsis,  1835. 
— 2.  In  ornith.,  a  genus  of  American  ground- 
euekoos,  of  the  subfamily  Saurolherinee,  some- 
times giving  name  to  a  subfamily  Diplopterintr. 
D.  um  ta  an  example.  V.  phatian*tlu*  represent*  a 
different  eectlou  of  the  aame  genu*.   Boit,  1826. 

Diplopteryga  (dip-lop-tar'i-g|),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  Airxoof,  double,  +  irrtpv£  (mtpvy-),  wing, 
fin.]    Same  as  Diploptera. 
Which  Ktrby.  because  the  termination 
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IMploftomldM  (dip16-st^-mid'f-!t),  n.pl 
<  Or.  Asyoor.  double,  +  oripa,  opening,  + 
A  group  of  dipneumonous  or  pneumonoii 
hoYothurians,  represented  by  the  genus  Rl 
dina  (which  see):  same  as  Deeacrenidia. 
l*r. 

Diptottomidtu,  .  .  .  established  by 
the  lingular  Kbopalodiua  lugenifortuls,  in 
bv  a  nearly  spherical  body  with  the 
close  together,  and  ten  ambulacra.  Se 
the  type  of  a  fifth  class  of  echhwdenuL 

Stand.  Xat.  Hi*. 

diploBtomidean  (dipMo^to-mid^an),  < 


lorous 


Dipodomya 

ratodus  (Monopnenmona),  and  many  extinct  rel- 
atives. They  have  both  1 
plratlon.  whence  the  name 
developed,  but  the  lower  Jaw  articulate* 


and 


Itai 

I.  183. 
•  [< 

to  the 


I  la  partially  oaaeou*.  with  | 
the  heart  baa  two  aorlelea  and  i 
a  muscular  conua  arteriosus  and 
the  nilta  are  free,  with  a  narrow  i  . 
tary  glll-eovcr ;  and  the  air-bladder  1*  nearly  or  . 


wing.]  In 
as  a  wasp; 

IHpliyptera 


diplopy  (dip'16-pi), 
Diplosoma  (dip-l^'m*).  n. 


Same  as  diplopia. 

[NL.,  <  Or.  A- 

rrXoof,  double,  +  eiiua,  body.]  A  genus  of  tuni- 
catee,  typical  of  the  family  Diplotomida.  • 
Diplosomidse  (dip-l^-sd'ml-de ),  a.  pi,   [NL.,  < 
Diplosoma  +  -id<r.]   A  family  of  composite  tu- 
nicatea,  typified  by  the  genus  IMpUuima.  The 


meates,  typihc-d  by  the  genus  J 
colony  form,  a  thin  IncnutlngTayer;  tl 
distinct  region,  (thorax  and  abdomen); 
aac  i>  Urge  and  haa  four  rows  of  stign 


>  laree 

shallow  water  » pedes  are  known, 

diploaphenal  (dip-16-ufe'nal),  a 
+  -of.]   Same  as  hypotphenal. 


A  few  *mall 

[<  dtplorphcnc 
[Rare.] 


Theae  vertebne 
In  Mogaluaauraa. 

O.  C.  Marth,  Anier.  Joar.  8cL,  Xo.  ISO,  p.  SW. 

diplosphSM (dip'l^-«f*n), n.  [<  Or. htt'tmK. dou- 
ble, +  CyVic,  a  we<ige.]  Same  as  hyposphene . 
Marsh.  [Bare.] 

diploepondylic  (dlpld-spon-dil'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
<V  -/.one.  double,  +  ffxovrJf/ijf,  fffovoH'Aoc,  a  verte- 
bra (here  in  sense  of  'centrum'  or  'body  of  a 
vertebra').  +  -•<••]  In  tool.,  having  two  centra, 
as  a  vertebral  segment ;  having  twice  as  many 
centra  as  arches,  as  a  vertebral  column,  In  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  an  in  fervent  rum  be- 
tween any  two  consecutive  centra;  embolom- 
erous:  applied  to  the  vertebra  of  fishes  and 
batrachians,  when  only  every  alternate  cen- 
trum bears  a  neural  or  a  hemal  areh. 

diplospondylism  (dip-ty-epon'di-lizm),  n.  [< 
diplospondyl-ic  +  -i>m.]  In  :<><<!.,  I  he  state  or 
quality  of  being  diplospondylic ;  that  forma- 
tion of  a  vertebral  column  in  which,  in  conso- 
quenee  of  the  development  of  intercentra  be- 
tween centra  proper,  there  appear  to  be  twice 
as  many  bodies  as  arches  of  vertebra;,  or  in 
which  every  alternate  vertebral  body  supports 
no  arches ;  embolomerism. 

diplostemonoos  (dip-16-stu'mo-nus),  a.  K  Or. 
fitn-'/MK,  double,  +  <rr>'n<.-\\  the  warp,  a  thread 
(mod.  a  stamen),  +  -oas.]  In  bol.,  having  twice 

it  the  atamena 


!  lepala  and  petal*  1.  aa  In 
ft.  Brntlry,  Botany,  p.  S40. 


We  say  |the 
are  double  the 
sfxiuecrop. 

diplOBtemony  (dip-l<>-ste'tn<>-nl),  n.  [As  di- 
plofltmon-ou.s  -f  -y.]  In  hot.,  the  condition  of 
a  Mower  in  which  there  are  twice  as  many  sta- 
mens aa  petals  or  sepals.  <tf  the  two  whorl*  of  *ta- 
,  the  Inner  may  be  anUpetaloti*  aiel  tlw  outer  antla<-|e 
■ — i  I*  " 
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diploayntheme  (dip-16-ain'them),  a.  [<  Gr. 
dtxiUor,  double,  +  oitf'vu'j .  agreement,  connec- 
tion, <  owriSbnu,  put  together:  see  aynfAesi*.] 
Same  as  dimn  theme. 

lot.,  a  dry  fruit  invested  with  an  adnata  calyx, 
usually  dehiscent;  an  inferior  capsule. 

Diplozoon  (dip-l^-ro'on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Atx'/dof, 
double,  -4-  Cv0*',  an  animal.]  A  f(enus  of  mono- 
genuous  trematode  worms  infesting  the  Rills 
of  fishes.  T>,  paradarvm  1*  an  example.  The  animal  I* 
double,  two  individuals  beUi*;  fused  totrether  to  form  an  X- 
*tt*i>cd  dootde  organlain,  tbe  posterior  end*  of  u  hli-h  have 
two  large  sucker*  divided  into  four  pita.  The  solitary 
young  are  known  a*  diporpa ;  they  have  a  ventral  eucxer 
and  s  dorsal  papilla,  by  which  the  junction  of  two  hull 
vidnal*  la  effected,  the  aucker  of  one  receiving;  the  dorsal 
papilla  of  tbe  other.  Tbo  sexually  matured  double  ani- 
mate lay  «gga  at  filed  periods,  usually  In  the  spring.  The 
egg*  are  furnished  with  very  tons  colled  threads.  The 
emhryisi  when  hatched  enter  upon  I 
having  two  eye-epot*  and  lateral  ai 
diporpa.   Alao  wrrtten  IHpUxitvm. 

dip-not  (dip'net),  a.  A  net  with  a  long  handle 
or  pole,  usually  a  circular  rim  made  of  metal, 
ana  a  conical  bag,  used  to  catch  fish  by  dipping 
it  into  the  water;  a  scoop-net. 

Dipneomona (dip-nu'm$-u$), n.pl.  [NL.t neut. 

SI.  of  dipneumimti*  :  see  dipneumonou*.]  I.  A 
ivision  of  Dipnoi,  or  lung-fishes,  containing 
the  mudfishes  of  the  genera  Lepidotircn  and 
ProUiptertui,  as  distinguished  from  Monopneu- 
mona  (Ceratodut).  They  have  the  Innga  paired,  a 
conua  arteriuaua  resembling  that  of  the  batrachians,  ami 
slender  paired  8ns.  with  a  Jointed  cartilaginous  axl*  h»v- 
big  rays  only  on  one  tide.  See  cat*  under  LffMatim  and 
muJ^aa. 

2.  A  division  of  hnlothurians,  of  the  order 
rneumonophora,  having  two  ramose  branchise : 
opposed  to  Apnenmona.  It  contains  the  bran- 
chiate holothurians,  excepting  Rkopalodina. 
Dipneumonee  (dip-nu-mo'n*Hf>),  a.  i>/.  [NL., 
as  Dipneumonet  +  -eir.]  Same  as  JHpnrumn- 
»«,  2, 

Dipneumonea  (<lip-nu'mo-n#g),  a.  pi.  [NL.,< 
Or.  it;  two-,  +  Tvei'iujv,  usually  pl.;  mawt,  the 
lungs.]  1.  In  Haeckel's  classification,  a  division 
of  the  IHpneuota,  or  IHpnoi,  containing  those 
dipnoans  which  are  double-lunged,  namely, 
ProlooUru*  and  Lepidotiren:  distinguished 
from  jfonopneumtmes. — 2 .  In  entom.,  a  division 
of  Anncida  or  true  spiders,  having  but  two 
lungs,  six  spinnerets,  and  scattered  ocelli: 
distinguished  from  Tetrapnenmonet.  Most  spi- 
ders belong  to  this  division.  Also  IMpnevmonnr. 

dipneumonous  (dip-nQ'm^-nus),  a.  [<  NL. 
itipneumonut,  <  Or.  A-,  two-,  +  trvripuv,  lung.] 
In  ronf. :  (a)  Having  two  lungs,  as  a  spider ; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  or  having  tbe  charac- 
ters of  the  iiipnevmonm.  (b)  Having  two  lungs, 
as  a  lung-fish ;  specifically,  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  DipneuMona.  (c)  Having  a  pair  of 
respiratory  organs,  as  a  holothurian ;  pertain- 
ing to  such  branchiate  ffolothurioidea. 

DipnetuU ■  <««£«™m  »•  K   [NL.,  < .Or. 
two-,  +  'irye«rr4f,  \.  rvttv,  Dreathe.J    Ssame  a.t 
Dipnoi. 

dlpneustal  (dip-nus'tal),  a.  [<  Dipnensta  +  -a/.] 
name  as  dipnoan. 

S(dip-nus'til,  a.  pL     [NL.;  cf.  Di- 
Same  as  Dipnoi. 
lip'nA-tt),  a.         [NL.]    Same  as 

IHpnoi. 

dipnoan  (dlp'n^-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Dipnoi  + 
-on.]  I.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Dipnoi.  Also  dipnewital. 

II.  ".  One  of  the  Dipnoi ;  a  lung-fish. 
Dipnoi  (dip'no-i),  a.  pt  [NL.,  pi.  of  dipnoun, 
doublv  breathing:  see  dipntwtu.]  A  si  Lin-:  lass  of 
fiithes!  by  some  considered  to  be  a  peculiar  class 
of  vertebrates  intermediate  between  fishes  and 
batrachians,  and  by  others  an  order  of  fishes  (hy 
some  ranked  as  a  suborder  of  ganoid  fishes), 
'  ea  of  the  genera  Upi- 
(Dipnenmona)  and  C'e- 


lnruwas  with  a  single  lung  of  two  s)  mnielrl,  al  1 
Some  old  extinct  relation*  are  referred  to  another  order  (or 
sulturder)  callwl  Cltnodiptrrini,  by  other*  endowed  with 


the  rank  of  a  family  only.  He*  barntwtmda,  Ceratididm. 
CtrtwdiplrTiHi,  /Kj^enrf,»,  Uyidunrruida.  mud/isa,  and 
.sir,  lejieVa.  Also  called  Diptojinai,  biimetata,  Diynruttt, 
Diynva. 

It  la  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  the  Dipnoi 
pr*eent  In  ao  many  respect*  a  transition  between  tbe 
piscine  and  the  amphibian  types  of  structure,  the  spinal 
column  and  tbe  limb*  should  be  not  only  piscine,  but 
more  nearly  related  to  those  of  tbe  moat  ancient  Croasop- 
teoslan  (Jarjolds  than  to  those  of  any  other  Ashes. 

HusUy,  Anat,  Vert.,  p.  118. 
dlpnoid  (dip'noid),  <!.  and  a.    I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Dipnoi. 

Among  the  ganoid*  there  is  a  divergence  from  the  dip- 
iu«J  organization.  bap  (W80). 

IX  n.  A  fish  of  the  subclass  Dipnoi;  a  lung- 
fish. 

Among  the  IHptuMt  we  aee  an  air-bladder  having  a 
lung  like  function.  Day  ( LbSU). 

dipnooUfl  (dip'mVus),  a.    [<  NL  dip  nana  (see 

Dipnoi),  <  Gr.      doubly,  +  -irxoof,  breathing 
<  irwiv,  breathe.]    1 .  Ha< 
lungs,  as  the  IHpnoi; 
the*- 


both  gilis 
,  pertaining  to 


Enepe.  Brit.,  XIL  BTS. 
S.  Having  two  openings,  as  a  wound. 
Dipodat  (dip'o-d|),  a.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Or.  oi>o*r 
(diiroif-),  two-footed, 
A  division  of  the 
man  alone. 

DlpodsB  (dip'^-de),  a.  pi.  [NL] 
form  of  IHpodida. 

dip  ode  (di'pod),  a.  and  a.  f<  Or.  oViroof  (dnrrxt-) 
(=  L.  bipet :  see  biped),  two-footed,  <  A-,  two-,  + 
trotf  (rod-)  m  L  pes  (ped-)  =  E. /oof.]  L  a.  Hav- 
ingonly  two  feet :  walking  on  two  feet ;  biped. 

IL  it.  A  lizard  of  the  genus  Bipet,  having 
the  fore  limbs  rudimentary,  and  therefore  ap- 
tH-aring  as  if  biped. 

dlpodlc  (di-pod'lk),  a.  [<  dipodf  +  -<«.]  In 
prop. :  (a)  Constit  uting  a  dipody :  as,  a  dip  ' 


measure;  a  d»i««f»e  colon,  (b)  De 
computed  by  dipodies :  as,  dipodic 


measurement. 
Dipodidm  (di-pod'i-dS),  a.  pi.  (NL.,  <  Diput 
( liipod-)  +  -iinr. ]  A  family  of  saltat orial  myo- 
morphic  rodents ;  the  jerboas.  They  have  a  graoa- 
ful  form ;  the  fore  limbs  and  anterior  port  lone  of  the 
body  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  hind  quarters ; 
long  bind  limbs  with  from  three  to  Ave  digit*,  fitted  for 
leaping;  a  long  tall,  usually  hahry  or  tufted  ;  a  skull  with 
the  brain  cuae  abort  and  broad ;  Uie  infraorbital  foramen 
very  large,  rounded :  tbe  zygomata  blender,  decurved ;  and 
the  mastoid  portion  of  the  auditory  bulla  Idgbly  deveb 
oped.  Tbe  family  as  here  defined  Includes  three  well' 
marked  type*,  Dipodimr,  Ptdctiiur,  and  Zevodiiue ;  tbe 
last  two  are  often  made  types  of  distinct  famlllea,  la 
w  hich  caae  the  character*  of  Dipadiaa*  are  tbe  aame  a* 
those  of  Diuodim.  Alao  called  Dipodina,  Dipodcr,  Di 
vina.   See  ftrat  cnt  under  deer-mouse. 

Dipodina  (dlp-d-dl'n!.),  a.  pL  [NL.,  <  Dijnu 
(Vipod-)  +  -intfi.']  Same  as  IHpodidtr. 
Dipodina (dip-6-di'ne),». pi  [ilLi.,<Diptu(Di- 
pod-)  +  -isot.]  '  The  typical  subfamily  of  Dipo- 
dida;  the  jerboas  proper.  The  cervical  vertebras 
are  more  or  lea*  inky  luted -,  the  metatarsus  Is  greatly 
elongated :  the  metatarsal  boor*  are  often  fused  Into  a 
single  cannon-bone;  the  bind  feet  have  only  three  func- 
■  i;  U>e  tall  I*  thickly  covered  with  hair  and 
;  and  the  grinding  teeth  are  rooted.  Thar* 
are  three  genera,  Diput,  Aiatiapa,  and  Sfafyceregsny*. 
See  Dipus,  jrthva. 
DipodomylnaB  (dl-pod'^-ml-I'ne),  n.pl.  [NT^., 
<  Dipodomtfs  +  -»rnr.]  A  subfamily  of  salta- 
t orial  myomorphio  rodents,  of  the  family  Hae- 
comttidae.  The  technical  characters  are :  external  cheek- 
poaches ;  rooUca*  molars  ;  compressed  ntlrate  upper  In- 
clann:  the  mastoid  anil  tympanic  regVm  of  the  skull 
enormously  Inflated  ;  the  hind  lttuba  elongated,  Jerboa- 
like, fitted  for  leaping,  with  the  Inner  digit  rudimentary 
and  elevated,  and  sole*  densely  hairy,  like  a  rabbit'* ;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebra!  ankyloaed  ;  the 
pelage  soft ;  and  the  tall  long  and  hairy.  The  subfamily 
la  peculiar  to  America,  where  it  represents  to  some  eitent 
tbe  Jerboa*,  though  belonging  to  an  entirely  different  fam- 
ily, thai  of  tike  pocket  mice.  TTve  animal*  are  alao  known 
a*  fernvwra>-rar»  or  kuwjaroo-mic*.  There  la  but  one  ge- 
nus. [Hpodvmyt. 

DipodomyB  (di-pod'A-mis),  a.  [NL,  <  Or.  «- 
Maf  (Arod-),  two-footed  (see  dipodt),  +  /riv  = 
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Dipodomya 

K.  mouse.  J  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
subfamily  Dipodomuina.  D.  philtipti  inhabit*  the 
Faclflc  coast  reglim  of  the  United  BU|n  and  Meiico.  It 
I*  aiwuUuur  Inche*  long,  wltb^^uU^df^lons^ega^. 
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magn' 


awhile  stripe  aUiDK  each  side  of  Uw  tall,  and  another  otot 
the  hlpa.  A  closely  related  •pedes  ur  variety,  D.  im/i,  In- 
habit* the  Interior  Rocky  Mountain  region.  They  are 
known  a*  kammmo  ratt,  from  the  ahape  of  the  body  ami 
limba  and  their  imt  power  of  leaping, 
dlpody  (dip'o-di),  ». ;  pi.  dipodies  (-dU).  [<  EL. 
dipodia  ( Atilius  Fortunatianua,  Marianus  Vie- 
toriuus,  etc.  ),<  Or.  chirodia,  a  dipody,  tw o-footed- 

<  AmMlX,  tWO-foOted,  <  it;  two-,  +  *roef 


( jrorl-)  a  E.  /oof.l  In  pros.,  a  group  of  two  like 
feet;  a  doable  foot;  especially,  a  pair  of  feet 
constituting  a  single  measure.  A  dipody  I*  marked 
Stan  nit  by  making  the  Ictuanf  one  of  the  two  feet  stronger 
than  that  of  Uw  other.  In  ancient  proaody  Iambi  and  tro- 
chee* am  regularly,  and  anapeata  usually,  measured  by 
dl|»«lt«-j.  Snoietlmea  tlie  word  syryiry  U  used  a*  equiva- 
lent to  dipadu. 

One  trochaic  or  Iambic  dipodfi  for  thesis,  and  one  for 
J,  Uadlty,  Eai)>,  p.  101. 


Euneeu  Dipper  <Cmw7m# 

States,  tho  buffle,  Burtphala  albeola,  which  is 
also  called  gpirit-tiuek  for  the  same  reason.  See 
cut  under  buffle. — 7.  A  vessel  of  wood,  iron,  or 
tin,  with  a  handle  usually  long  and  straight, 
used  to  dip  water  or  other  liquid. — 8.  [cap.'] 
The  popular  name  in  the  United  States  of  the 
seven  principal  stars  in  Urea  Major,  or  the 
Great  Bear:  so  called  from  their  being  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  the  vessel  called  a  dip- 
per. The  corresponding  stars  in  Ursa  Minor 
are  called  the  Little  Dipper.  See  cuts  under 
Una.— 9.  In  photog.,  a  holder  or  lifter  for 
es  into  a 


Wbeliaififmln 
tlte  same  aa  t> 
hodie*.  eitentlo 


plunging  plate*  into  a  sensitizing  or  fixing 
bath ;  especially,  such  a  holder  used  in  tho  wot- 
plato  process  for  pluuiring  the  collodionized 
plate  into  the  sensitizing  bath  of  nitrate  of 
silver. — 10.  A  simple  form  of  seoop-dredge. 
See  dredging-machinr. 

dipper -clam  (dip'or-klam),  ».  A  bivalve  of 
the  family  JSaetridtr,  Mactra  miidissima,  in- 
habiting the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 
It  attain*  a  Urge  »l*e,  I*  of  a  *nbtriangular  form,  and  Ita 
valve*  are  sometime*  used  a*  dippera  ur  suggest  such  use, 
whelm*  the  name, 
dipperful  (dip'er-ful),  a.  [<  dipper  +  -ful,  2.] 
As  much  as  a  dipper  will  contain. 

All  hand,  continually  dip  up  at  random  guic 
/id*  of  water.  Th*  V*niur»,  XXVL  Irsi 

,  dipping  (<lip'ing),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  dip,  t\]  1. 
Cl*r*  JfnrwWf,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  I  asi.    ifi£%ft  o{  plunging  or  immersing. 


^(dl-p6'l»r),a.  [<rfi-«  +  polar.]  1.  Hav- 
ing two  poles ;  differentiated  in  respect  to  a 
pair  of  opposite  directions,  but  not  with  re- 
spect to  tho  diff  erencH  between  these  directions : 
as,  polarized  light  is  dijntlar. 


lilt  V  in 

Tun* 
npi 


end  for  end  ft  remain* 
ut  pressures  tn  aolld 
id  distortion*,  and  moat 


of  the  optical,  electrical,  and  magnetic  pro|ierties  of  crya- 
.1  bodies  are  dimlar  quantities. 


Along  ttm  ail*  of  a  crystal  of  qnarU  there  i*  dipolar  ' 


9.  Pertaining  to  two  poles. 

Dipolla,  ».  pi.    See  THipolia. 

diporpa  (dl-pdr'pft),  a.  J  pi. diporpa (-pe).  [XL., 
<  Or.  6t;  two-,  +  -u/i-rj,  a  buckle,  clasp.]  A  sup- 
posed genus  of  trematode  worms,  being  a  stage 
In  the  development  of  members  of  the  genus 
Diplosoon  (which  see),  before  two  individuals 
are  united  by  a  kind  of  conjugation  to  form  the 


when  tliey  leave  the  egg,  are  ciliated  and 
ryo-spota,  with  s  amall  ventral  auckrr 


DipnrptS, 
ded  with  tw 
ami  a  dorsal  papilla. 
"  alia  < 


After  a  time  the  Diporpa  approach, 
al  wicker  to  the  doraal  papilla  of  the 
■  part*  of  their  bodies  coalesce, 
//uzfry,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  182. 

Dippel'solL  Seeotf. 

dipper  (dip'er), ».  [<  ME.  dipiiere  (only  as  the 
name  tor  a  water-bird:  see  defs.  5  and  6,  and  cf. 
didapper)',  <  dip  +  -erL]  1.  Ono  who  or  that 
which  dips.   Specifically— 2.  [cop.]  [Cf.  dop- 

C.)  Same  as  Paiater1. — 3.  In  paprr-nanuf., 
workman  who  mixes  the  pulp  and  puts  it 
npou  the  mold — 4.  One  who  dips  snuff.  See 
to  dip  snuff,  under  dip,  r.  f,    [Southern  U.  S.] 

Tlte  fair  dipper  hold*  Id  bar  lap  a  bottle  containing  tho 
moal  pungent  Scotch  annlf.and  In  her  mouth  a  *liort  (tick 
of  *ott  wood,  the  end  of  which  f*  chewed  into  a  sort  of 
nil*  t*  ever  and  anon  taken  out,  thru»t  Into  the 
and  returned  to  the  mouth  loaded,  a*  a  be*  *  leg  i* 
with  pollen,  with  tho  yellow  powder. 

IT.  M.  Baktr,  New  Timothy.  Jt  Mi 

5.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Cinclu*  or  family  Cineli- 
da:  so  called  because  it  dips,  ducks,  or  ilivos  un- 
der water.  The  common  European  dipper,  al*o  callc<l 
wobr-OKwf  and  by  many  other  name*,  I*  C.  ajuai\tut.  a 
•mall  dark  colored  bird  with  a  white  breaat  of  ai|natic 
habit*.  Inhabiting  ttroama,  and  walking  or  flying  under 
water  with  ease.  The  American  dipper  I*  a  atmllar  but 
dtatinct  «pei  le^  C.  mrrieanHi,  entirely  ilark cilorcd  wheu 
adult.  There  are  in  all  a!«Mlt  12  •peele*  of  dippera.  mo*Uy 
iig  clear  niuunlalii  stream*  of  rariou*  |>aru  of  the 
Tliey  belong  to  the  tlirdltorro  group  uf  o«rine 
PoaaerM,  Ui  the  vic  inity  of  the  thnuh.-*  and  arc  nutahle 
a*  the  only  thoroughly  anciatlc  iianaerlue  bird*.  See  cat 
in  nett  culimill,  and  al*o  cut  under  fSae*of,r. 

Honce — 8.  Any  swimmini;  binl  which  dives 
with  great  ease  and  rapidity,  as  a  greb...  dnlf 

in  the  United 


i*  dyed  with  many  dipping*  U  In  gmin,  and 
'   be  waahed  out. 

Jrr.  TttyU-r,  Kcpentancc,  t.  |  4. 

Specifically  —  2.  Baptism  by  immersion. —  8. 
The  process  of  brightening  ornamental  brass- 
work,  usually  by  first  "  pickling"  it  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  next  scouring  it  with  sand  and 
water,  and  afterward  plunging  it  for  an  instant 
only  in  a  bath  consisting  of  pure  nitric  acid. — 
4.  X  composition  of  boiled  oil  and  greftac,  used 
in  Scotland  by  curriers  for  Boftening  leather 
and  making  it'raore  fit  for  resisting  dampness: 
in  England  called  dubbing.—  5.  The  washing 
of  sheep  to  cleanse  the  fleece  before  shearing. 
—  8.  In  eernm.,  tho  process  of  coating  a  coarse 
clay  body  with  cuamel  or  slip  of  a  fine  quality 
by  plunging  the  vessel  into  the  liquid  material 
for  the  costing,  or  of  covering  stoneware  with 
a  glaze.  Each  piece  1*  oenerally  dipped  by  hand,  and 
a  skilful  workman  I*  aide  io  give  a  Uniterm  coating  of  the 
covering  material  to  the  whole  piece  at  a  *inule  Hung*. 
A*  *oon  a*  dipped,  the  piece  1*  taken  to  the  drylng-boiue 
or  hothon**. 

7.  A  mode  of  taking  snuff  by  rubbing  it  on  tho 
teeth  and  gums.  See  fo  dip  tnuff,  under  dip, 
r.  t.    [Southern  U.  8.] 

dipping-compass  (dip'ing-kum'iias),  it.  An  in- 
strumentconsistinges- 
sentially  of  a  dipping- 
needle  (which  see),  a 
vertical  graduated  cir- 
cle whose  center  co- 
incides with  the  axis 
of  the  needle,  and  a 
graduated  horizontal 
circle,  the  whole  beinjc 
supported  upon  a  tri- 
pod stand;  an  incli- 
nometer. It  I*  iue-1  to 
measure  the  aiigle^of^dip 

uetlc  iwcdlc. 

dipping-frame  fdi|>'- 

ing-fnitn>.  n.  1,  A 
frame  which  holds  tli" 
wicks  to  lie  dipped  in 
the  hot  tallow-hath  for 


Dipaacaceae 

A  frame  on  which  a  fabric  u  stretched 

being  dipped  in  a  dye-bath, 
dipping-noose  (dip'ing-hous),  a.    In  ceroas., 

the  building  in  which  the  biscuit  to  dipped  into 

the  glaze  or  enamel.    See  dipping,  6. 
dipping-liquor  (dip'ing-lik'or),  n.    Dilute  snl- 

others  to  clean  the  surface  of  metal.  See  jnH  If. 
dipping-needle  (dip'ing-nfl'dl),  «.  An  instru- 
ment fur  showing  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
etiam.  It*  ula  is  at  right  angle*  to  It*  length 
sc*  aa  exactly  aa  possible  through  the  oe liter  of 
r,  about  which  It  more*  In  a  vertical  plane.  When 
a  needle  thus  mounted  1*  placed  anywhere  nut  tn  the 
magnetic  equator,  It  dips  or  points  downward  .  an.l  if 
the  vertical  plane  tn  which  it  movea  coincldVa*  with  the 
magnetic  meridian,  the  positlou  which  it  ttanmtal  *ho»s 
at  once  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force.  See  cat  under 
<1  i;^nn-7ctnw poss. 

dipping-pan  (dip'ing-pan),  m.  A  cast-iron  tray 
or  flask  in  which  stereo-casts  are  made. 

dipping-tube  (dip'ing-tub),  n.  Same  aafinktng- 
tube. 

dipping-Tat  (dip'ing-vat),  n.  The  tank  eon 
taming  the  slip  or  glazing-film  in  which  pot- 
tery is  dipped  to  give  it  a  fine  surface. 

dipping-wheel  (dip'ing-hwel),  a.  A  contri 
vance  for  catching  fish,  consisting  of  a  whrel 
placed  in  a  narrow  race  or  flshway  in  a  stream, 
and  acting  as  a  current-wheel.  The  blade*  of  Hi 
wheel  are  formed  of  net*.  In  which  Ash  aaceudirg  the 
■tream  are  caught,  and  from  which  they  are  thrown  out 
upon  the  hank  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheeL 

dip-pipe  (dip'plp).  a.  A  valve  in  a  gas-main 
arranged  so  as  to  dip  into  water  or  tar,  and  thus 
form  a  seal;  a  seal-pipe. 

dip- regulator  (dip'reg'u-U-tor),  n.  In  i)'u- 
works,  a  device  for  regulating  the  seal  of  the 
dip-pipes  in  tho  hydraulic  msin,  and  for  draw- 
ing off  the  heavy  tar  from  the  bottom  of  the 
main  without  disturbing  the  seal.  t.  U. 
Knight 

diprlonidian  (di-pri-o-nid'i-an),  a.  [<  Or.  <*■-, 
two-,  +  WftlmX  a  saw  (also  a  sawyer,  prop.  r.pr. 
of  x/iircv,  saw),  +  -td-i'a».]  An  epithet  applied 
to  certain  fossil  hvdrozoans  tho  polyitary  of 
which  has  a  row  of  cellules  on  each  side:  op- 
posed to  momiprionidian.  Such  hyurozoans  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Ivower  Silurian  and  Cam- 
brian formations. 

diprismatlc  (di-priz-mat'ik),  a.  [<  <W~  +  pri*- 
malic]  1.  Doubly  prismatic.— 2.  Iu  rrurta!., 
having  cleavages  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  four- 
sided  vertical  prism,  and  at  the  same  time  f«  a 
horizontal  prism. 

dip-rod  (dip'rod),  n.  A  rod  on  which  candle- 
wicks  are  hung  to  be  dipped  into  melted  tallow. 

dip-roller  (dip'ro'ldr),  h.  In  a  printing-press, 
a  roller  which  dips  ink  out  of  the  fountain. 

diprosopua  (dl.pro-so'pus),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
<Stj!poaurroe,  two-faced,  <  6t-,  two-,  +  rpoourm, 
face.]  In  teratoi.,  duplication  of  the  face,  in 
any  of  its  grades,  from  simple  duplication  of 
the  mouth-cavity  to  complete  development  of 
two  entirely  separate  faces. 

Diprotodon  (di-pro'ty-don),  a.  [NI*.,  <  Or. 
ii-,  two-,  +  *7>£rrof,  first.  +  iAJs'.  Ionic  form  of 
cMoi?  (&5o»t-)  =  E.  toofA.]  1.  A  genus  of  extinct 
marsupial  quadrupeds,  surpassing  the  rhino- 
ceros in  siae.  They  had  %  Inchon  on  each  tide  of  the 
upper  and  1  on  each  aide  of  the  lower  Jaw  ;  no  canine* :  I 
premolar  and  4  molars  on  each  side  of  each  Jaw;  the  nsrdiaa 
upper  incisor*  large  and  acalprtform  :  the  molar*  trans 
versely  ridged,  as  In  the  kangaroo,  bat  without  the  U  w 
tudinal  connecting  ridge ;  and  the  hind  limba  lea*  dispro- 
portionately enlarged.  The  dentition  of  this  genus  gise* 
name  to  the  diprotodont  pattern  of  iwlnutlve  herlnvoroiu 
marsupial*.  D.  atutralit  la  a  species  found  In  the  fVwl- 
tertlary  of  Australia. 

2.  [(.  <:]  An  animal  of  this  genus. 

Diprvtodnn.  an  animal  holding  the  same  place  among*! 
the  Australian  mammal*  that  the  pachyderm*  do  amongst 
tlte  fauna  of  other  continent*.  .Sneisre,  VI.  fan, 


diprotodont  (dl-pro'to-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ifc- 
protwloHyi  I.  a.  "Having  two  lower  front 
teeth;  noting  the  herbivorous  type  of  denti 
tion  in  marsupial  mammals,  in  which  the  me- 
dian incisors  are  prominent,  and  the  lateral 
incisors  and  canines  small  or  wanting;  specifi- 
cally, having  the  characters  of  the  genus  friprv- 
todnn :  opposed  to  pviluprotodont. 

II.  n.  An  animal  of  the  genus  />i/wof'x/<>»  ,•  a 
marsupial  with  diprotodont  dentition. 

Diprotodontia  (di-pro-to-don'shi-fti,  «. /'. 
[NL.,  <  J)iprotodon{t-)  +  -ia*.]  A  group  »i 
marsupials  characterized  by  the  diprotodont 
dentition. 

Dips^ac»»tdip-sa-ka'«^-e),  n.pl.  [NI,., some- 
times improp.  Ihptarrtr.  <  DipMCUt  +  -o/w.] 
A  nntnral  order  of  gamopetalous  dicotylciionoai 
plants,  with  opposite  leaves  and  the  small  flow- 
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era  in  heads:  nearlv  allied  to  the  Composite, 
but  having  the  mil  hen  quite  distinct.  It  In. 
clsdea  b  genera  and  cbout  ISO  aperica.  all  confined  to  th« 
old  world,  and  native*  chiefly  nt  the  MiMlltcrr*nc«^  re- 
gion-  The  larger  genera  an  .SeaMeaa  and  Dtptmetu. 

dipftacaceoua  (diri-«a-ka'sbloa),  a.  Belonging 
to  or  having  the  character*  of  the  order  IHpsa- 
eaeea. 

dipsaceoua  (dip-sa'shius),  a.  Same  a»  dipsaca- 
emus. 


Dipsacua.  (dip'aa-kua),  n.  [XL.  (L. 
Pliny),  <  Or.  dii<axoe,  the  teazel,  so  n 


reference  to  t  he  lcaf- 
which  in  some 
species  hold  water 
(cf.  Si^tuoc,  a  certain 
disease  attended 
with  violent  thirst), 
<  thirst,  >  rSjaiie, 
A*^,  thirst.]  1.  A 
small  genua  of  prick- 
ly biennial  plants,  of 
about  a  dozen  spe- 
,  the  type  of  the 
al  order  IHpsa- 
The  principal 
specie*  la  IK  ,/wiosMrm, 
U>*  fuller*'  teasel,  the 
prickly  flower-head*  of 
which  are  Hf.1  to  raise 


With 


Dipsadtdae  (dip-«ad'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL..  <  Dip- 
to*  (-met-),  2,  +  -if/«-.  ]  A  family  of  snakes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Dipsas :  same  as  the  subfamily 
Ihpmdina. 

Dipaadin*  (dip-#a-dl'ne), n.  pi.   [XL.,  <  Dipms 
(sad-),  2,  +  -fitaCl    A  subfamily  of  !- 
volubrtform  or  aglyphodont  scrp* 
tropical  ~ 


>  usually  pcaterior 
atrcsiglv 

'    t  the 


And  dij «i. 
Aa  one  HI 


2.  [fan.]  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  serpentB 
of  the  family  DipsaditUr.  D.  dendrophiia  is  East 
Indian,  I),  faseiata  West  African.  Lauren tif 
1768.— 3.  [ran.]  [Nli.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water 
bivalves,  of  the  family  I'ninnUttr,  or  river-mus- 
sels. W.  E.  Leaeh,  1814.— 4.  [win.]  [NL,]  A 
genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  family  Lutanidn. 
JkiubleiUtu,  1847. 

dip-sector  (din'sek'tor),  n.  An  instrument  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  sextant,  used 
to  ascertain  t  he  dip  of  the  horizon. 

dlpsetic  (dip-eet'ik ),  ft.  [< Or.  A^uinr, provok- 
ing thirst,  thirsty,  <  thirst,  v.,  <  tj*0, 
thirst,  n.l  Prtsluciug  or  tending  to  produce 
thirst,    t.  D. 

dipsey  (dip'si),  n.  [Tn  comp.  dipseu-Jine,  and, 
as  first  found,  dipsin-lead  (q.  v.),  being  prob. 
orig.  a  uaut.  corruption,  easily  occurring  in 
p.,  of  deep-sea  (-line,  -iead)  (cf.  E.  dial. 
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dipness  for  deepness).  It  cannot  be  formed  from 
dtp.)  A  plummet  or  sinker,  usually  conical, 
used  in  fishing.  [Local,  U.  8.  (Pennsylvania).] 
Bartlelt. 

dipaey-Uae  (dip'si-lin),  n.  A  fishing-line  with 
a  dipsey  attached;  particularly,  such  a  line 
having  several  branches,  each  with  a  hook. 
[ Local  U.  8.  (Pennsylvania).] 

dipain-le&dt,  n.  [Appar.  a  corruption  of  'dip- 
seu-lead,  ong.  ilcepseii  lea<i:  see  dips**.]  A 
plummet. 

Sound  with  jroar  rfijMia  Wl,  aiul  note  diligently  what 
depth  you  dude.  Hastvyt,  foyajw,  I.  *J&. 

dipsomania  (dip-*x)-ma'iii-«),  a.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
fin,*',  thirst,  +  rana,  madness :  see  mania.]  In 
I'lilkif!.,  an  irresistible  and  insatiable  craving 

dipsomaniac  tiiip-sy-ma'ni-ak),  n.  and  n.  [< 
<'i|,.yt'w«nt<!  +  -ae:  see  maniac]   I,  n.  One  who 
suffers  from  an  irreaiatiblo  and  insatiable  crav- 
ing for  intoxicants. 
IT.  S,  Of  DC  pertaininp  to  dipsomania. 

dlpsomaniacal  (dip's^-Hja-nl'a-kal),  a.  Same 

dipHopathy    1  [>-sop'a-thi),  n.     [Intended  to 
n-.citri  •  thirst-cure,'  <  tir.  ai^a,  thirst,  +  s-aoof, 
sum-ring  tralii'ii,  as  in  other  words  in  -pathu,  in 
assumed  sense  of  'cure')-]  In  tneiL,  a  mode  of 
treatment  which  consists  in  limiting  to  a  very 
small  quantity  the  amount  of  water  ingested, 
dipsoais  (dii-eo'sis),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  *»«,  tldrst, 
+  -o#i».]   In  vathol.,  morbid  thirst; 
or  perverted  desire  for  drinking, 
dip-splint  (dip'splint),  n.    Same  «! 
mate*  (which  see,  under  mafrA1). 
dipter  (dip'ter),  n.   A  dipterous  insect. 
Diptera  (dip'te-rjf),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
dipterus,  two-winged:  see  dipterous.']  1,  An  or- 
der of  metabolous  hexapod  insects.  n.c>  are  t»o- 
wlnawd  luarvi*,  or  tlx,  with  two  membranous  wines  with 
radiating  nimm,  nut  folded  at  rcet,  a  posterior  pair  tw- 
ins only  represented  by  haltcrea  or  poierra :  no  niandlblea 
aa  aucb,  but  a  anc  torial  prohoacU  instead,  formed  of  modi- 
fied inandlblea.  niaxilue,  and  the  central  labium,  here 
called  sioaaariunj ;  uaually  two  nkaaillary  but  no  Labial 
palpi ;  anteniMe  ireiierally  alwsrt ;  two  larwe  compound  eyea, 
often  of  thouaaoda  of  facela,  aad  Oiree  ocelli  or  almple  eyea ; 
and  the  prolhorax  ainl  nM-lathorax  r<sliic«-d,  the  meeotlio- 
rax  lieing  com*|«nidli>iily  developed.    Metamorpboab  la 
complete ;  the  larva*  arc  apmlal,  or  with  only  rudimentary 
feet ;  the  pup*  ar--  usually  coaretatc  (aire  cut  inn  I,t  eortcc- 
tate\  aometlniea  obtccUil,   lite  common  !t< 
bottle,  etc.,  are  characterlatic  eunildcA.  1h« 
many  of  theae  InaecU  hare  of  walking  on  an 
w  1th  hack  downward  la  due  to  the  connlrurti 
which  act  aa  auckera.  They  hare,  beaidea  the 
claw*,  aeveral  little  cualiioaa  called  pulvilll,  I 
hall*  expanded  at  their  tipa  Into  a  kind  of  di 
aion  ia  aided  in  aora*  ca*ea  l>y  a  viacfd  aeer 
hair*.   The  order  It  a  very  large  one  :  tlxre 
ii.ooo  European  apeciea  alone,  auppoaed  to  lie 
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PUa  id  a  Diptetal  TetiipJe.  -  Tenple  of  DUu  at  Epaaaia, 

ji-turjinj  to  Haad. 

DipteridB  (dip-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL..  <  Dip- 
tervs  +  -iaVr.T  A  family  of  Paleozoic  dipno- 
ous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Dipterus.  They 
bad  an  elongated  form,  a  heterocercal  tall,  and  two  ahort 
doraala  on  the  poaterior  half  of  the  body,  oppoalte  tlie  Ten- 
trail  and  anal  reapectlrely.  They  were  lababltanta  of  the 
IVevonlan  and  Carboniferous  aea«.  Alio  called  JXptrrim, 
CUnodif/terini,  and  CttnodifUritfa, 


Dipterlni  (dip-to-ri'nl),  n.pl. 
+  4m.]    A  group  of  fishes : 


[NL„  <  Dipterus 
:  Dipterida-. 

L.  JgassU,  1843. 
dipt«rlat  (dip'te-rist),  n.  [<  Diptera  +  -ist] 
One  versed  in  the  study  of  the  Diptera ;  a  col- 
lector of  Diptera.  Also  dipterologist. 
Dipterii,  ».  [NL.]  See  Diptervz. 
Dipterocarpe*  (dip'te-ro-kar'pv-e),  n.  pt. 
[SL.,  <  ^Veroearpii*  +  -ear.]  An  order  of 
polypetalous  exogenous  trees  of  the  tropics  of 
the  old  world,  including  10  genera  and  over  100 
species.  They  are  cliaractertred  by  two  wings  upon  the 
summit  of  the  fruit  (formed  by  an  enlargement  of  two 
calyt-lolH-sl  aiui  by  their  resinous  lutUamlc  products.  Tha 
a  refer  Includes  the  gurfiin-tialanm  trees  (speciea  of  Dipt*. 
rorarpaul,  the  Sumatra  camphor-tree  ( Jlryt'iialanopt  aro- 
wwtiia\  the  white  dammar-tree  ( t'afrria  fndiea),  and  the 
sal-  or  saul  tree (SKorta  robiuta),  which  next  to  teak  b  tha 


/>,/  tai  >•„>..,,, 

they  ascend  tree*  for  prey.   They  ha' 
grooved  teeth,  and  a  alender,  attenu 
v-nmpreaaed  form,  with  a  distinct  abort  tall,  broad  at 
end.   The  leading-  genera  aro  Viptat  and  Leptodir*. 

dipsadloe  (dip'sa-dln),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ha  v- 
ing  the  characters  of  the  Dipsadina. 

dipsaa  (dip'aas),  n.  [T., ,  <  Or.  uiaair,  a  venomous 
serpent  whose  bite  caused  intense  thirst,  prop, 
adj.,  used  as  fern,  of  A'Vvor,  thirsty,  causing 
thirst,  <  A>,  thirst.]    1 .  A  serpent  whose  bite 


usr-fly,  blue- 
power  which 
DOtll  surfaces 
«  of  the  feet, 
ordinary  two 
sc  r.  with  fine 
k;  Uieadhc 
lion  of  these 
re  mi .1  to  be 
not  a  tveiirl- 

elh  part  of  the  whole  number.  Ahotit  4. 000  arc  dcacrlts-d  aa 
North  American.  A  few  are  useful  scavenger*,  but  many 
are  Injurious  Insects,  and  some  are  great  peata,  li lists, 
moauultos.  gad  Hire,  blowflies,  bot-flies,  tsetses,  etc.,  be- 
long to  this  order.  It  fa  variously  subdivided,  one  divi- 
sion being  Into  four  suborders :  the  Puyiparu.  which  are 
parasitic,  and  developed  lu  the  body  of  the  parent,  as  the 
bee  lice ;  the  BrorAurena,  or  ordinary  file*:  the  .Vemocera. 
or  crane- ftiea,  gnata,  ml. Icc«,  mo*<|iiltoe,etc. ;  and  thewlug- 
l»«e  Jyiaismseera,  or  Bess,  which  an  oftcner  rankod  a*  a 
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distinct  order.    Another  division  la  Into  the  suborders  f 
f  AerAar-Ao  and  fvrW»m«W,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  metamorphoaU :  the  former  with  two  sections.  .V, 
(erera  and  ItrnrKftetta ;  the  latter  i 
,farA  iai  and  >CrAinipAor»i, 
2.  [/.  e.]  Plural  of  diiiteron. 
Dipterace«8  (iUp-te-ra'e4Ve),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  DipteTocarpeee. 

dipterad  (dip  te-rad),  n.  In  bot.,  a  member  of 
the  order  Dipteraeetv  or  Dipternearpca: 

dipteral  (dip'te-ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  fiiTrtpoe,  two- 
winged ;  of  a  temple,  with  double  peristyle :  see 
dipterous,  diptera*.]  1.  In  rNfom.,  having  two 
wings  only:  dipterous. —  2.  In  arch.,  consisting 
of  or  furnished  with  a  double  range  of  columns : 
said  of  a  portico,  a  dlHcral  teninle,  or  dlptema.  was 
characterised  bv  a  double  row  of  colniiius  entirely  sur- 
rounding the  cells.   See  cut  In  next  colntun. 

dlpteran  (dip'te-ran),  a.  and  n.  [<  Diptera  + 
•»>:]    L  •'■  Same  as  dipterous. 

IT.  n.  A  dipterous  insect;  a  member  of  the 
Order  Diptera.    Also  ilipteron. 


most  valuable  timber-tree  of  India   Also  Dipter 

Dipterocarpua  (dip'te-ro-kar'pua),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  fJinTrpor,  two-winged, 
+  mpr6e,  fruit.]  A  ge- 
nua of  East  Indian  trees, 
chiefly  insular,  type  of 
the  natural  order  Dipte- 
rocarpcar.  There  arc  «  spe- 
cies, mostly  very  large  trees, 
abounding  In  resin  which  U 
used  as  a  varnish,  for  torch- 
ea.  In  medicine  aa  a  aulxitltutc 
f--r  balsam  of  copaiba,  etc. 
Wood-oil,  or  inirjun -balsam.  Is 
t  lie  product  chiefly  of  XI.  alalia 
ami  D.  turtrittattu. 

dipter  ocecidium  (dip'ta- 
ro-se-sid'i-um),  it.;  pi. 
dipteroceeidia  ( -H).  [NL., 
<  Or.  diirrtpoe,  two- 
winged,  +  Kffule  OaMuA-), 
a  gall-nut,  also  ink  made 
therefrom  (>  dim.  ta/ni- 
fhov,  ink),  prop,  juice  or 

sap,  <  gijxim-,  gush  or  bubble  forth.]  A  gall  or 
abnormal  growth  caused  in  a  vegetable  struct- 
ure by  the  attack  of  a  dipterous  insert, 
Dlpteroidel  (dip-te-roi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  i>ir>- 
ffTMS  for  Diplopterus,  q.  v.,  +  -oidei. ]  An  alter- 
native name  in  Bleeker's  ichthyologlcal  system 
for  his  family  IHptopteroidei. 
dlpterologtcal  (dip'te-rrVloj'l.kal),  a.  [<  dip- 
terology  +  -ie-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  dip- 
terolugy. 

dipterologist  (lUp-te-rol'o-jlst),  ».    [<  ffipfcro,- 
fij/y  +  -ist.]    Same  as  dipterist. 
dlpterology  (dip-te-rol'6-ji),  n.    [<  Diptera  + 
-«(0f/y.]    The  science  of  the  Diptera;  that  de- 
partment of  entomology  which  relates  to  the 
dipterous  insects,  or  two-winged  flies, 
to  the  character  of  diptoron  (dip'te-ron ),  n. ;  pi.  diptera  (-rjl).  [< 
to  sectiona,  .Veuia-    (Jr.  iiirrrnm;  neut.  of  oVirrrpor,  two-winged:  see 
■    dipteros,  dipterous.]    1.  Same  as  dipteros. —  8. 
Same  as  dipteran. 

dipteros  (dip'te-ros),  n.  [Or.  dliVrfpof,  so.  twiV, 
a  temple  with  double  peristyle,  prop,  adj.,  two- 
winged:  see-  dip teroHs.]  A  dipteral  building  or 
temple;  a  portico  with  two  ranges  of  columns. 
See  dipteral.  2. 

dipterous  (dip'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  dipterus.  < 
tir.  uirrroor,  twrvwinged,  <  oi-,  two-,  +  m-rone, 
wing.]  1.  In  entom.,  having  two  wings;  spe- 
cifically, pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  order  Diptera  (which  see). — 2.  In 
tmt.,  blaring  two  wing-like  membranous  iip- 
pendages;  bialate:  applied  to  stems,  fniits, 
seeds,  i  tc. 
Dipterus  (dip'te-rus),  n.  [NI,.,  <  Or. 
twn-wingetl :  see  tfivfcrvnt*.]  The  typical  genua 
of  Paleozoic  fishes  of  the  family  Dipt-eriiUe. 
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Dipterygil 

DlpterygU  (dlp-te-rij'i-1),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gt. 
6t~,  two-,  +  mtpvytm,  a  nn,  a  little  wing,  dim. 
of  irripi't,  a  wing.]  In  Bloch  and  Schneider's 
clasaificatiou,  an  artificial  group  or  class  of 
fishes,  distinguished  simply  by  having  two  fins, 
or  aupposed  to  be  so  distinguished,  it  wax  baaed 
on  error  of  obturation,  and  included  a 
(Ontm)  sad  the  genera  Petrmmztm  uid 
INever  used  except  by  Bloch  Mid  fchnrldcr  ! 

Dipteryx  (dip'te-riks),  ».  [NL.,  als< 
Ihpteru.  lit.' two- winged'  (in  allusion  to  its  two 
enlarged  calyx-lobes),  <  Gr.  At-,  two-,  +  xripvf, 
a  wing,  <  ir«pov,  a  wing.]  A  genus  of  Legit- 
iwixwjtr.  found  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  (tuiano, 
etc.,  includingS  gpecleg.  The  fruit  U  of  a  character 
unusual  In  the  order,  being  a  one-seeded  drape.  /'.  <•!■■■ 
rata  of  Cayenne  f uraiahea  the  Tonquin  or  Tuuka  or  Angos- 
tura bean,  uaed  for  scenting  aault,  fur  sachets,  etc.  The 
1  la  very  hard,  lining,  and  durable,  and  b  sometimes 
aa  OTmani.Mv.Kl.  D.  £6wmu,  the  ebue  tree  ,.f  the 
llo  coaat,  Nicaragua,  la  a  large  tree,  of  which  the 
I  la  excessively  heavy,  and  the  tnodoroua  fruit  yleldi  a 
large  amount  of  oil. 

diptote  (dip'tot),  n.  [<  LL.  diuMa,  pi.,  <  Or. 
iJiirruTor,  with  a  double  case-ending,  <  it;  two-, 
+  ututoV,  falling  (xruo/f,  case),  <  mxntr,  full.] 
In  gram.,  a  noun  which  has  only  two  case*,  aa 
the  Latin  suppelitr,  tuppttiat,  assistance, 
diptych  (dipftik), «,  f<  LL.  diptycha,  pi.,  <  Gr. 
fii-Tvxn,  pi.,  a  pair  of  writing-tablets  (earlier 
iinrvx"*  AiatIov,  lit.  a  double-folded  tablet), 
neat,  of  ilim<xoe,  double-folded.  <  it-,  two-,  4- 
lrr"Xt»  'oW,  <  irrioorrr,  fold.  The  second  ele- 
ment exists  also  in  policy?,  q.  v.]  1.  A  hinged 
two-leaved  tablet  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  with 
waxed  inner  surfaces,  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  writing  with  the  style.  In  Rome, 
during  the  empire,  oonaula  and  other  ofoclalft  were  In  the 
habit  of  Bending  aa  presents  to  their  frieiidi  artistic  dip. 
'  >  Inscribed  with  their  nainea,  date  of  entering  upon 


[<  Or.  it.,  two-,  + 
(see  jryrene), 
stones  or 
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2.  In  tie  early  ehurck:  (a)  The  tablets  on 
which  were  written  the  names  of  those  who 
were  to  be  especially  commemorated  at  the 
celebration  of  the  eueharist.  (6)  The  list  of 
names  so  recorded,  (e)  The  intercessions  in 
the  course  of  which  these  names  were  intro- 
duced. The  recitation  of  tba  name  of  any  prelate  or  civil 
ruler  In  the  dlptycha  was  a  raoognttkin  of  Ida  orthodoxy ; 
Iti  omission,  the  rcveree.  The  mention  of  a  person  after 
death  recognised  him  aa  having  died  tn  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and  the  introduction  of  hti  nsms  Into,  the  llat 
of  saints  or  martyrs  conatttuted  canonlxatian.  In  liturgies 
the  dlptycha  are  distinguished  aa  the  diptych*  cf  the  lirirvj 
and  (Aa  diptych*  e,f  the  dead,  the  Utter  Including  alio  the 
commemoration  of  the  ssjntic  In  moat  liturgies  the  dlp- 
tycha are  Included  In  the  great  interueemon  lace  intercc*- 
stank  In  the  Western  Church  the  use  of  the  dlptycha  died 
out  between  Uienlnth  and  the  twelfth  century ;  In  the  East- 
ern Church  It  ttiU  continues.  I  In  the  ecclesiastical  sense 
It  Is  always  plural  with  the  definite  article  —  the  diptych*,  ] 

What  uaed  ancientl;  to  be  called  the  diptych*,  but  in  1st- 
tertimea  the  bead- roIL  /toot,  Church  of  oar  Vsthera,  it  SM. 

3.  In  art,  a  pair  of  pictures  or  carvings  on  two 
panels  hinged  together.  They  are  common  In  By- 
zantine and  medieval  art,  and  In  the  later  example*  are 
generally  of  a  rcltgiosts  character.  See  triptych.  |In  this 
»  use  >  mindly  sliiguLu  ] 
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dlpyrenons  (dl-pl-re'nus),  a. 

xv/tr/v,  the  stone  of  a 
+  .«*..]    In  bot., 
Kfrcnes. 

diradiation.  (dl-ra-di-a'shcin),  n,  [<  L.  di-  for 
dis-,  asunder,  +  iwfi<if««(M-),  radiation.]  The 
..mission  and  diffusion  of  rays  of  light  or  heat 
from  a  luminous  body ;  radiation. 

Dirca  (der'ktt),  ».  [NL.:  cf.  L.  Dim,  Gr. 
Aipioy,  a  fountain  near  Thebes  in  Borotiu.]  A 
genua  of  apetalous  ahruba,  of  the  natural  order 
rhyme Iirarevr,  and  the  sole  representative  of 
the  order  in  North  America.  There  are  two  species, 
D.  paluetrii  of  the  Atlsnttc  States  and  U  ateidrnlali*  of 
California.  They  are  know  n  aa  Uathenmml,  from  the  very 
tough  Inner  bark.  The  flowers  precede  the  leaves.  Slid 
are  followed  by  s  small  reddtah  drupaceous  fruit.  All 
parte  of  Uie  plant  are  acrid.  The  bark  of  D.  paltutri* 
pruducea  violent  vomiting  when  taken  Into  the  stoinsch, 
and  erythema  and  ultimate  vesication  when  applied  to 
the  akin. 

Dlrcasa  (der-se'J,),  n.  [NL,  <  L.  Jhrctra,  fern, 
of  Diroteut,  pertaining  to  Dirce :  see  Dirca.] 
A  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Melandryida: 
The  apeelea  Inhabit  northern  Europe  and  North  America. 
Seven  have  been  described,  five  of  which  are  American. 
D.  evneotor  occurs  in  the  middle  States.  The  genua  vu 
founded  by  Fabrtdua  In  1TS8. 

Dircandae  (der-ee'i-de),  it.  A  [NL,  <  Dircan 
+  •idtt.]  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  named  from 
the  gonus  Dirctra.  /Yiroy,  1837.  [Not  in  use.] 

dirdnm  (dir'dum),  «.  [Sc.,  also  dirdam,  ditr- 
drnrs  ;  cf.  Gael,  diardan,  anger,  surliness,  snarl- 
ing.]   1.  Tumult;  uproar. 

There  is  such  s  dirdum  forsooth  for  the  loss  of  your 
gear  and  means.  IT,  Guthrie,  Sermons,  p.  17. 

2.  A  blow ;  hence,  a  stroke  of  misfortune ;  an 
ill  turn. — 3.  A  scolding;  a  scoring. 

My  word  t  hut  she's  no  Mate  to  show  her  nose  here.  I 
gt'ed  her  such  s  aUratuns  the  Isat  time  I  got  her  sitting  In 
our  laundry  as  might  hse  served  Iter  for  s  twelvemonth. 

Petticoat  Tale*,  1.  SBO. 

dire  (dlr),  a.  [<  L.  dirtu,  fearful,  awful,  dread- 
ful, akin  to  Gr.  itmir,  fearful,  terrible,  itMt, 
fearful,  frightened,  Atlirtv,  foar,  v.,  rWof,  fear.] 
Causing  or  attended  by  great  fear  or  terrible 
suffering;  dreadful;  awful:  as, 
the  dire 


diptych*,  showing  angular  saint 
U.  Jam**,  Jr.,  rasa.  Pilgrim,  p. 


Dipua  (dt'pus),  ».  [NL,  <  Gr.  rhrrwr  (=  L. 
frines),  two-footed,  <  A-,  two-,  +  trot*  (.rod-)  = 
E.  foot.  1  The  typical  genus  of  jerboas  of  the 
family  Dipoditlai  and  subfamily  IHpotlina :  so 
called  from  the  mode  of  progression,  which  is 
by  means  of  great  leaps  with  the  hind  legs, 
aided  by  the  long  tail,  as  in  the  kangaroo.  IH/mjt 
taoitta  is  an  example.    See  Dipodidtr,  jtrboa. 

dipygus  (di-pi'gus),  a. ;  pi.  dipygi  (.jl).  JNL,  < 
Or.  two-,  +  itvyii,  rump,  buttocks.]  In  fera- 
U>1.,  a  monster  in  which  the  pelvis  ami  the  lum- 
bar portion  of  the  spinal  column  are  duplicated. 

dipylon  (dip'i-lon),  n. ;  pi.  dipyla  (-U).  rL.,  < 
(fr.  rfitrtAov,  neut.  of  Hm/Af,  with  two  gates,  < 
it-,  two-,  +  rrt>jj,  gate.]  In  one.  Gr.  fort,,  a 
gnte  consisting  of  two  separate  gates  placed 
side  by  side.  It  U  to  lie  dlatlnguiahed  from  the  form 
of  double  gate,  cornpo«<-d  i>l  an  outer  and  an  tuner  gate 
with  a  walled  court  between  them  -a  usual  dlspoaiUuu  of 
Greek  fnrtreea  galea.  The  moat  axnaptcuoua  example  of 
the  dipylon  la  the  Sacred  .late  of  Athena  (caUed  the  Itipv- 
U>n  by  way  of  emitieneeX  on  the  northweat  of  the  city, 
which  afforded  access  to  the  outer  Ceramic  us  and  to  the 


A'-ademy,  and  through  which  passed  the  Sacred  Way  to 
Eleusls  and  the  main  ruad  to  the  rineus. 
dipyro  (di-plr'),  "•  [<  LL  dipyrot,  <  Gr. 
TtfMe,  twice  put  in  the  fire,  <  it-,  twice,  +  rn"p 
=  K.  Jin-)  A  mineral  occurring  in  square 
prisms,  either  single  or  adhering  to  one  another 
in  fascicular  groups.  Before  the  blowpipe  It  melts 
with  ebullition  or  Intumescence,  and  its  powder  on  hot 
coals  phoannoreaees  with  a  feeble  light.  Its  name  Indi- 
cates the  doiihle  eltect  of  fire  nts«l  It  In  producing  first 
ph.sphores.  ence  and  then  fusion.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
silicate  tit  alumina,  with  small  pn'portions  of  the  nllicntes 


dire  disaster; 

Ms 

.  s  monster  ss  to 
those  who  bat  looked  upon  her.  Boar 

tUrt  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict.  JfOlon,  P.  L.,  vL  XlL 

What  dire  distreaa 
Could  make  me  caat  all  hope  of  life  ssiile  T 

William  Murri*.  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  KB. 

-Byn.  Fearful,  woeful,  disastrous,  cslamltous,  destruc- 
tive, terrtnc,  awful,  portentoua, 
direct  (di-rekf),  a,  [<  ME.  directe  —  F.  Pr. 
direct  —  Hp.  pg.  dlrecto,  Pg.  also  direito  =  It. 
dtreffo  =  D.  G.  direct  =  Dan.  direlcte  =  8w. 
direkt,  <  L.  directiu,  straight,  level,  upright, 
steep,  pp.  of  dirigere  (also  derigere,  with  prefix 
de-),  set  in  a  straight  line,  straighten,  direct, 
guide,  steer,  arrange,  <  di-  for  die-,  apart  (or 
dc-,  down),  +  regere,  keep  straight,  direct,  rule : 
tui>  regent,  right.  From  L.  directut  come  also 
ult.  dm*,  addrett,  droit,  adroit,  maladroit  ] 

1.  Straight;  un deviating  ;  not  oblique,  crook- 
ed, circuitous,  refracted,  or  collateral:  as,  to 
pass  in  a  direct  line  from  one  body  or  place  to 
another;  a  direct  course  or  aim;*a  direct  ray 
of  light ;  direct  deseent  (that  is,  descent  in  an 
unbroken  line  through  male  ancestors). 

It  was  no  time  by  direct  means  to  aeek  her. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

There  were  all  Dukes  of  Normandy  In  France,  In  a  di- 
rect line  succeeding  from  Father  to  son. 

Baker,  Chronlrlee,  p.  50. 

2.  In  osfroit.,  appearing  to  move  forward  in 
the  zodiac  according  to  the  natural  order  and 
succession  of  the  signs,  or  from  west  to  east : 
opposed  to  retrograde:  as,  the  motion  of  a 
planet  is  direct. — 3.  Having  a  character,  rela- 
tion, or  action  analogous  to  that  of  straight- 
ness  of  direction  or  motion :  as.  a  rfirecf  interest 
(that  is,  part  owuerehip)  in  a  property  or  busi- 

t«o  much  to  say,  that  Lord  Byron  never 
ume  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  1dm- 
',  Moore  a  Byron. 


direct 

dite  considerations;  explicit;  free  from  the  In- 
fluence of  extraneous  circumstances.  Thus,  a 
direct  accusation  ia  one  made  with  the  avowed  Intent  e4 
bringing  the  alleged  offender  to  justice:  opposed  to  a 
speech  or  writing  which  has  the  aame  effect  without  the 
svowsl  of  the  purpose,  or  perhaps  not  even  of  the  i 
leg. 

6.  Plain;  express;  um  auiU,B»™, 
forward ;  positive :  as,  ho  made  a  tit  net  ■ 
ledgment. 

Add  not  s  doubtful  comment  to  s  text 
Thst  In  Itself  it  direct  and  easy. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodore t,  ill  L 

Being  busy  above,  s  Brest  cry  I  hear,  and  go  down  :  and 
what  should  it  be  but  Jane  In  s  fit  of  direri  raving.  » luV* 
lasted  half  an  hour.  Pepyu,  Diary,  Aug.  10,  I6SB. 

6.  Straightforward;  characterised  by  the  ab- 
sence of  equivocation  or  ambiguousncss ;  open ; 
ingenuous;  sincere. 

be  thst  an-  In  l 

d  direct;  not  crafty  sad  Involved. 


,  and  direct, 
as  I  suspect. 
OirM»,  rh« 


aimnria.  with  small  i.ioi^.rt 
I  lime,  snd  belongs  to  die  i 


In  a  great  modern  state  it  is 
have  any  direct  personal  knowledge  of  foreign 
any  rfirwrj  personal  interest  In  them, 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amcr.  Lecta.,  p.  !4Q. 
Dilterencea  on  subjects  of  the  first  Importance  are  al- 
ways painful,  but  the  rfirvW  shock  of  contrary  enthusi- 
asms has  something  appsllInK  about  It 

J.  R.  .Seeley,  Sat  Religion,  p.  X 

4.  In  the  natural,  unreflecting  way;  proceeding 
by  a  simple  method  to  attain  an  object ;  with- 
one's  procedure  owing  to  recon- 


Borough. 

7.  In  logic,  proceeding  from  antecedent  to  eon- 
sequent,  from  cause  to  effect,  etc.--  Direct  ac- 
tion. See  action,  and  direct  ocriois.  u.—  Direct  battery, 
corurrulty,  contempt,  conversion,  demonstrattoct, 
disXevtdence, examination,  Are,  etc.  Seetheoouna.— 
Direct  illumination,  rays,  etc. ,  illumination,  rays,  etc, 
without  reflection  or  refraction.  Direct  Induced  cur- 
rent, see  induction.-  Direct  Interval.  See  sairraoi. 
~-  Direct  motion.  In  nsuJse,  the  motion  of  two  voices  in 
the  aame  direction,  up  or  down.  It  la  also  called  sins  sure 
motion,  and  Includes  parallel  motion.  See  morion.  -  -  Di- 
rect operation,  in  math.,  an  operation  performed  by  the 
direct  application  of  s  rule,  and  not  by  trial  or  apprcorl- 
mation :  opposed  to  inverse  operat  n  n  Direct  prodl- 
catlon.  In  loc/ic,  one  Uie  subject  of  which  denotes  an  ob- 
ject while  the  predicate  signifies  a  character:  opposed 
to  indirect  predication,  in  which  the  subject  conveys  the 
quality  while  the  predicate  Indicates  the  object  Direct 
product,  the  scalar  quantity  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
magnilu dea  id  two  vectors  together  with  the  cosine  of  the 
angular  difference  of  their  directions.  —  Direct  proof, 
proof  which  proceeds  from  a  rule  snd  the  statement  of  a 
case  aa  coming  under  thst  rule  to  the  application  of  the 
rule  to  that  case :  as,  few  men  wounded  iu  tire  liver  re- 
cover ;  this  man  Is  wounded  In  the  liver ;  this  man  win 
probably  not  recover. — Direct  ratio,  or  direct  propor- 
tion, see  rwrio.—  Direct  rhythm,  fee  rhythm.  Di- 
rect sphere,  u  sphere  whoso  polo  coincides  with  Use 
tctiith  or  lies  on  toe  horizon.— Direct  tax.  see  fas.  — 
Direct  turn.  In  music,  a  melodic  cniitellisbmeut  see 
litns.—  Direct  vision,  vision  by  unrefrscted  and  unre- 
flectmt  rays,— Direct- vision  spectroscope.  See  swse- 
trateope  —  Direct  way  around  sn  inclosure  or  s  circuit. 
In  mat  A.,  thst  way  around  In  which  the  Inside  of  the  la- 
closure  la  kept  st  the  left-hand  aide, 
direct  (di-rokt'),  v.  [<  ME.  directcn,  <  L  d¥- 
recftuy,  pp.  of  dirigere  ( >  It.  dirigere  =  Sp.  Pg. 
Pr.  dirigtr  c=  F.  diriger  as  D.  dirigeren  =  Q.  diri- 
giren  ss  Dan.  dirigere  =  8w.  dirigcra),  straight- 
en, direct:  see  direct,  a.,  and  cf.  dress,  v.  Cf. 
also  dirge,  dirigible.']  I_  tran*.  1.  To  point  or 
aim  in  a  straight  line  toward  a  place  or  an 
object ;  cause  to  move,  act,  or  work  toward  a 
certain  object  or  end;  determine  in  respect  to 
direction:  as,  to  diVerf  an  arrow  or  a  piece  of 
ordnance ;  to  direcf  the  eye;  to  direct  a  course 
or  flight. 

The  master  of  the  ship  Is  judged  by  the  direeefas,  his 
course  aright    Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  It  Itsx 

But  though  the  rank  which  you  hold  hi 
might  direct  the  eyes  of  a  poet  to  you,  yet 
and  goodness  detain  and  ftx  them. 

Drydea,  Ded.  of  Indian  Km  pew 

I  have  sometimes  reflected  for  what  reason  the  Turks 
should  sppolnt  such  Marks  to  direct  their  faces  toward  Is 
Prayer.  MaundreJI,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p  It. 

2.  To  point  out  or  make  known  a  course  to; 
impart  information  or  advice  to  for  guidance: 
as,  to  dircrf  a  person  to  his  destination;  ho 
dirccferf  his  friend's  attention  to  an  - 
method. 

Direct  rue.  If  It  be  your  will. 
Where  great  AuSdlus  lies.       Shah.,  Cor.,  Iv.  4. 

3.  To  control  the  course  of;  regulate;  guide 
or  lead;  govern;  cause  to  proceed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner :  aa,  to  direct  the  steps  of  a  child, 
or  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

Let  discretion 
Direct  your  sneer. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v.  I 
They  taught  how  to  direct  the  voice  unto  harmony. 

-Sandys,  Travailra,  p.  ITS. 
And,  pleased  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
hides  In  the  whlrtwtniC  and  direct*  the  storm. 

Addif'n,  The  Campaign,  L  ~ri_ 

4.  To  order ;  instruct ;  point  out  to,  as  a  course 
of  proceeding,  with  authority ;  prescribe  to. 

Ill  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall  do. 

Shah.,  M.  W.  ofW..  Iv.  t 
The  Prophet  directed  his  followers  to  order  I 
dren  to  say  their  prns-.-ri  when  seven  years  of  ■ 


aWuns,t« 
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direct 

6.  In  mitaic,  to  conduct ;  lead  (a  company  of 
vocal  or  instrumental  jierforme  rs  j  as  conduo- 
tor  or  director. — 6.  To  superscribe ;  write  the 
name  and  address  of  the  recipient  on ;  address : 
as,  to  direct  a  letter  or  a  package. 

Conyreve.  l*oi|ti|e-ll«aler,  ML  7. 

7.  To  aim  or  point  at,  as  discount® ;  sddwu. 
Wants  sweetly  plsvc'd,  and  modestly  directed. 

-       lllcn.  VL,  v.s. 


O  moral  Oowar.  thl*  boke  I  d.reet 

To  the,  ranixvr,  Troiliu,  L 

8.  In  antral.,  to  calculate  the  arc  of  the  equa- 
tor between  the  gigniflcator  and  the  promoter. 
—  Directed  rlfht  line,  » line  whli  h  i>  regarded  aa  air- 
lerentlated  III  r>*pcrt  to  tin-  <lUtimlii.li  between  tbe  two 
directions  In  which  It  might  1*  passed  over  by  a  moving 
point,  =Byn.  8.  «««*,  .Vwiyfses  gmide);  MKl  tklM 
uut^Kiv  and  ooceru).  to  dispose,  rule,  nanmand  (ten  rn 
>>n.  •  control. 

TT  intrant.  1.  To  act  aa  a  guide ;  point  out 
a  course ;  exercise  power  or  authority  in  guid- 
ing, 


wtadum  la  proutnbl*  to  dirt*. 


x.  10. 


tf.  A.  Kee.,  CXLI1.  UK. 

2.  In  m«*«%  to  act  aa  director  or  conductor, 
direct  (di-rekt'),  «.  K  direct,  r.j  In  miwim/ 
notation,  the  sign  «'  placed  at  the  end  of  a  staff 
or  of  a  page  to  indicate  to  the  performer  the 
position  of  the  first  note  of  the  next  staff  or 
age. 

\  (di-rekt').  adr-  [<  ME.  dircete;  <  direct, 
a.]  In  »  direct  manner;  directly;  straight: 
as,  he  went  d.reet  to  the  point. 

A  lid  (air*  Venn*,  the  beaate  of  tbe  night, 
t'pralsr,  and  act  vnto  tbe  weal  ful  right 
Her  golden  (ace  in  oppoadtioun 
Of  God  Pbctiaa  dirette  ditceudiug  down. 

Ilrnryvn,  Testament  o(  Crrsslda,  L  14. 

direct-action  (di-rckt'ak'shon),  a.  In  s»<vA.. 
characterised  by  direct  action :  a  term  applied 
to  cngiues  which  have  the  piston-rod  or  cross- 
head  connected  directly  to,  or  by  a  connecting- 
rod  with,  the  crank,  dispensing  with  working- 
beams  and  side  lever* :  aa,adirrrf-<iffi«a  steam- 
engine.  A  rectilinear  motion  at  tbe  platen  It  injured  by 
a  mat-head  at  Um>  end  o(  the  piston-rod.  which  *lld«  In 
parallel  guides,  or,  in  the  ca«e  at  the  oscillating  engine, 
the.  cylinder  vibrates  In  accordance  with  the  movement  at 


the  crank.  Special  tvpee  of  direr  t-sctlou  engines  are  the 
annular  double-cyllnder,  double  piston.  Inclined-cylinder, 
Invertedcjllmlcr.  oscillating,  tl  Id  I  use  i?er.  steeple-,  and 


Irunk-eagfne*.  Alan  applied  to  steam. pump*  which  hate 
tbe  ileaunplaton  connected  by  tbe  pUton-rod  directly  to 
the  pump-pltton  or  plunger,  and  which  have  valve-gear 
that  prevtttta  stopping  ihi  wt 
Such  pumiMi  work  without  cnuikt  or  fly  wheel*. 

direct-draft  (di-rekt'draft),  ft.  Having  a 
direct  Hue :  applied  to  steam-boilers, 

director  (di-reVtor),  n.    See  director. 

directing  (di-rek'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  direct,  p.] 
(living  or  affording  direction;  guiding — Direct- 
ing drcla,  *ce  jMft.uw.  —  Directing  plana,  In  premciire. 
a  plane  passing  through  the  point  <*f  aitctit  parallel  to  the 
plan*  ol  the  picture    Directing  point,  In  ■(..•. . 

the  point  where  any  original  Une  meet*  the  ill  reefing  |dane. 

direction  (di-rek'shnnl,  ».  [=  F.  direction  = 
Sp.  direction  =  Pg.  direccOo  =  It.  diVr.-»o»r  = 
I),  directie  =  0.  dirrrfion  =  Dan.  Sw.  direction, 
<  L.  direction-),  a  making  straight,  a  straight 
line,  a  directing  (toward  anything),  <  dirigcre, 
pp. directus,  direct:  see  dirm".]  1.  Kilstive  po- 
sition considered  without  regard  to  linear  dis- 
tance. The  direction  of  «|. ili. t,  A.  from  another  point,  H, 
b  or  l«  not  thtaante  the  direction  of  a  point  <'.  froin  an- 
other point,  I*.  according  at  a  straight  line  drawn  from  B 
through  A  and  continued  to  Inanity  would  or  would  nut  cat 
IheecJcsttsl  •phere  at  the  name  point  aaa  straight  line  drawn 
(mm  li  through  V  and  also  continued  to  infinity  Every  mo- 
tion uf  a  point  bus  adelcrmlnste  direction ;  for  if  any  nut  Ion 
from  any  Inount  were  to  lose  all  curvature,  it  would  tend 
lowanl  a  determinate  mint  the 
MH  define  lu  dlrcclioti  at  the  In 
he  deflected.  It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  a  line  baa  a 
determinate  direction,  because  a  motion  slong  that  line 
has  either  one  o(  two  opposite  direction..  Yet  the  Word 
directum  it  sometimes  used  In  a  loose  sense  In  which,  op- 
posite direction*  not  being  dittlluruiihwl.  the  direction  of 
a  line  is  *t«jkeo  of,  meaning  tbe  patrol  opposite  dirvclioti*. 

The  direetion  at  a  ttar  is  seen  at  a  glance,  white  the 
roost  profound  science  and  the  most  accurate  observation* 
have  not  enabled  tbe  astronomer  to  ascertain  its  iltitanee. 

ft.  /'cine. 

Tbe  directum  In  which  a  force  temlt  to  make  the  point 
to  which  it  b)  applied  move  it  called  the  itirrcrum  of  the 
force.  It.  ft  Bati,  Evper.  Mechanics,  p,  5, 

Henee — 2.  The  act  of  governing;  adminis- 


tration; management;  guidance;  Kitperini 
deneo:  aa,  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  of  do- 
a,  of  a  bank,  of  cotiwience ;  to 
i  direction  of  a  tutor. 

I  put  mrseM  to  thy  itneUm.      Ji»a*.,  Macbeth,  lv.  S. 


1637 

All  nature  It  but  art  unknown  to  the*. 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  tee. 

Popt,  Essay  on  Man,  L  St. 

3.  The  act  of  directing,  aiming,  pointing,  or 
applying:  as.  the  direction  of  good  works  to  a 
good  end. — 4.  The  end  or  object  toward  which 
something  is  directed. —  8.  An  order;  a  pre- 
scription, either  verbal  or  written;  instruction 
in  what  manner  to  proceed. 

lago  hath  direction  what  to  do.      .<%**.,  Othello,  IL  S. 
The  oeit  day  then  was  also  a  leuy  for  the  repairing  la  o 
Forts :  hat  that  labour  tooke  not  such  meet  ai  was  In- 
tended, for  want  of  good  ifireeriuus. 

Quoted  In  Caul.  JoAa  .Vss.iA  •  True  Travelt,  II.  14a 
we  will  accommodate  mat- 
<W.f.im/A.  The  Uce.  .\o.  4. 

6.  In  c<,t.iry  pleading,  that  part  of  the  bill  con- 
taining the  address  to  the  court- — 7.  In  mtu.'rie, 
the  act  or  office  of  a  conductor  or  director. —  8. 
A  superscription,  as  on  a  letter  or  package, 
directing  to  whom  and  where  it  is  to  be  sent ; 
an  address. 

These  letters  [ Lord  Chesterfield  t]  retain  their  directum* 
and  wax  seals,  and  bear  the  postmarks  of  the  period. 

.V.  ami  V  .  7th  ser.,  II.  v:  . 

0.  A  body  or  board  of  directors;  a  directorate. 

—  10.  In  a»trol.,  the  difference  of  right  or 
oblique  ascension  between  the  aiguificator  and 
pmmotor —  Angle  of  direction,  see  oaptes.—  Direc- 
tion codnv,  the  cosine  uf  the  angle  which  a  given  direc- 
tion makes  with  tliat  of  one  of  a  lyalem  o(  rectangular 
coordinates  in  space.—  Direction  Of  the  dip.  See  clip. 
-Direction  ratio,  the  ratio  of  our  of  the  three  oblluue 
coordinate*  o(  a  point  to  th«  distance  of  the  point  from 
the  origin.— Line  or  direction,  (u)  In  jrw«„  tbe  direct 
lln«  In  which  a  piece  I*  pointed.  (6)  In  wtk, :  (I)  The 
line  In  which  a  body  move* or  tend*  t"  proceed,  according 
to  the  force  I ui i 'cased  upon  It.  Thiu.lt  a  ludy  tall*  freely 
by  gravity,  its  line  of  direction  is  a  line  perpend leitlar  to 
the  horiaon,  or  one  which,  if  produced,  would  pat*  through 
Use  earth  s  center.  (2)  A  line  drawn  from  the  center  of 
gravity  of  any  body  perpendicular  to  the  horiaon.  ■  8yn. 

4.  Oversight  governmetil,  control. 

on  account  of  ilsalisJ.Jo  to  the  lUretfSml cluu-acter  uYi 
magnet  or  an  cleclrtc  current,  suggcsti  d  the  idea  of  po- 
Isrlty.  Syottttvtfide,  FolaritaUon,  p.  &. 

Directional  coefficient.  See  corfteicnt, 
directitudet  (di-rek'ti-tud),  n.    A  word  used 
in  burlesque  in  the  following  paeaage,  which 
appears  to  contain  some  allusion  not  now  in- 
telligible. 

3d  Sere,  Which  friend*,  tlr.  (at  It  were,)  durst  not  (look 
you,  tlr)  thow  themselves  (a*  we  term  it)  his  friend*  while 
he'*  In  directituiU. 

1st  .S»rr.  IHrettitude.'  whatl  that?     Shot-,  Cot.,  Iv.  S. 

directive  (di-rek'tiv),  a.  [=  P,  directif=  Bp. 
I'g.  directivo  =  It.  direttiro,  <  MI*,  dtrectirttt 
(iii  the  phrase  dtrectira  litera,  a  letter  address- 
ed), <  L.  direciun.  pp.  of  dirigcre,  direct :  see 
direct.]  I.  Having  the  power  of  directing; 
cauaing  to  take  or  occupy  a  certain  direction. 

A  compa*a-nccdle  experiences  from  the  earth's  mag- 
netism sensibly  a  couple  for  ,f,nWiiv)  action,  and  I*  not 
srn*t|,]r  attracted  orretielled  as  a  w  hole. 

Tkmmon  and  Tail,  Nat.  Dill.,  (  Mia. 
2.  lViinting  out  the  proper  direction;  guiding; 
prescribing;  indicating. 

Nor  visited  by  one  iflrecfire  ray, 

From  cottage  streaming,  or  from  airy  halL 

Taowtstm. 

The  very  objects  of  speculative  contemplation  being 
■elected  and  created  under  the  directive  Influences  uf  some 
deep  seated  want. 

U.  II.  Lnree.  Frou*.  of  Life  ami  Mind,  II.  iiL  I  S. 

It  it  the  office  of  the  Inverse  symlio)  to  propnae  a  ques- 
tion, not  to  describe  an  operation,  It  la,  In  It*  prlmar; 
meaning,  interrogative,  not  dirtctire. 

Boole,  lliflerential  Equations,  p.  377. 
3f.  Capable  of  being  directed,  managed,  or 
bundled. 

Mmhs  are  his  instruments, 
In  no  teat  working  than  are  twortt*  and  how* 

Itirtetif  by  the  llmba  .SAuC.,  T.  and  C,  1.  3. 

4.  Dealing  with  direction :  aa,  directive  algebra. 

—  Directive  corpuscle,  sn  apohlast  (which  tret 
directly  (di-rekt'li),  udr.    I.  In  a  straight  line 

or  course,  literally  or  figuratively;  in  the  natu- 
ral and  primitive  way:  as,  aim  directln  at  the 
object;  gravity  tends  directly  to  the  center  of 
the  earth.  In  mechanics  a  body  it  said  to  strike  or  im- 
piuge  directly  against  another  w  hen  the  stroke  is  in  a  direc- 
tion perjM-ndicular  to  the  surface  at  the  point  o(  contact. 
Alan,  a  sphere  is  said  to  strike  directly  against  another 
w  hen  the  line  of  direction  pusses  thrmigh  Itoth  their  cen 
ten.  Two  cuual  flat  pencils  in  the  same  plane  or  parallel 
planes  are  said  to  tie  dirrctlv  equal  when  they 
generated  by  ontisl  dinptacenient*  of  ray*,  these 
incuts  being  In  the  same  direction  of  rotation. 
2.  In  a  direct  manner;  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  medium;  immediately. 

All  I  the  ancient  Oreeks]  who  were  uualifled  to  rote  at 
all  voted  dir/cl/y,  and  not  through  representatives,  In  the 
o(  state. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lecta.,  p.  27a. 


It  Is 


directory 

that  before  the  development  of  c 
iston  of  land  could  alon*  give  largeness  of 
and  riches  were  directly  connected, 

//.  Spencrr,  Frin.  of  Sociol.,  |  4«. 

3,  Straightway ;  without  delay ;  immediately ; 
at  once;  presently:  as,  he  will  be  with  us 
directly.  ^  ^  a(rKttv  to  ^  hlTtl.  ,  lcmT 

Millm,  S.  A.,  L  ISA. 
Tin  this  tenae  dirtettv,  when  It  happen*  to  precede  a  de- 
pendent temporal  clause,  often  assumes,  by  the  Improper 
■  m  of  the  temporal  conjunction  vhtu  or  a*,  the  ap- 
.rfnee  of  a  exjunction.  -  when,"  "as  soon  St,"  ft 
!  common  lu  English  than  in  American  use. 
Ihrtetlg  be  stopped,  the  coffin  was  removed  by  four  men. 

Watnsi.1 

4.  Clearly ;  unmistakably ;  expressly ;  with- 
out cireumloeutlon  or  ambiguity. 

That  sue  Solon  was  directly  a  Poet,  it  it  manifest,  hail- 
ing written  in  verse  the  Double  fable  of  the  Atlantii  k 
Hand.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Aput.  (or  Foe  trie. 

We  (ound  our  Bea  cards  most  directly  false. 

Quoted  In  CVtpf.  JoAn  Smil A'«  True  Travels,  1. 100. 

I  n  ver  directly  defame,  bat  I  do  what  Is  aa  bad  In  the 
cotueqaeuce.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  lJt*. 

Directly  proportional.  In  matk.  See  pronvrtienal. 
-Syn.  3.  Promptly,  instantly,  quickly.  — 4.  Absolutely, 


;di-rekt'nes),  u.  1.  Straightness ; 
a  straight  course.  Sheridan. — 2.  Straightfor- 
wardness; openness;  freedom  from  ambiguity. 

I  like  much  thrir  robust  simplicity,  their  veracity  ■((- 
reef  nest  of  conception.  t  1 1  .1 . 

director  (di-rek'tor),  a.  f=  P.  dircctcur  (>  1). 
dirccteur  —  Dan.  Sw.  dirrl-fwr)  —  8.  director  = 
Sp.  Pg.  director  =  It.  diretlore,  <  N'L.  director, 
<  L.  dirigcre,  pp.  directnt,  direct  :  see  diwf.J 
1.  One  who  directs;  one  who  guides,  i 
tends,  governs,  or  manages. 


her  in  all  her  waja. 


f/uotrr, 


fLi, 


Speciftcally  —  (ti)  One  of  a  number  of  persons,  appointed 
or  elected  under  provision  of  law,  having  autrVority  to 
tnansge  and  direct  tbe  affairs  of  a  corporation  or  company. 
All  the  directors  collectively  comtlltlle  a  board  <if  director t. 
They  are  agenta  of  the  corporation,  and  not  of  Hie  stock- 
holders. Generally  they  are  elected  for  one  year,  (t)  In 
•"uric,  the  leader  or  conductor  of  a  company  of  WK-al  or 
instrumental  p.  r(,.rTiiert :  aa,  a  clwilr  Jifcefffr;  an  e 
tral  ifirertor. 

2.  Anything  that  directs  or  controls. 


(VnnnioD  fonnt  were  not  design  d 
Uirectoet  to  a  noble  mind. 


Ssn/» 


Specifically  —  (a)  In  rum.,  a  grooved  prota*.  intended  to 
direct  tbe  edge  of  the  knife  or  scissors  in  opening  si* 
nuses  or  Aatulae  or  making  inciskius  generally.  (6)  In  elect., 
a  metallic  instrument  on  a  glass  handle  connected  by  a 
chain  with  the  pole  of  a  l«ttery.  Mid  applied  to  the  part  uf 
Hie  l»«lv  to  whkhasliock  is  to  be  *eut— Director  circle. 
See  circle. 

Sometimes  spelled  directer. 
directorate  (di-rek'to-rat),s.  f=  F '.  dirrctorat ; 

as  director  +  wife*.]  '  1.'  The  office  of  a  director. 

— 2.  A  body  of  directors, 
directorial  idir-ek-to'ri-al),  a.    [<  director  + 

-ial .]   1 .  That  directs ;  invested  with  direction 

or  control. 


The  rmpcrur's  power  In  the  c 
Is  not  directorial,  but  executive. 

W. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  director  or  a  body  of  direc- 
tors, as  the  French  Directory, 
directorixet  (di-rek'to-riz),  r.  f.  [<  directory  + 
■  iie.]  To  bring  under  the  power  or  authority 
of  a  directory  (in  the  extract,  of  the  Presby- 
teriaii  Directory  for  Public  Worship). 

These  were  to  do  the  Journey  work  of  I 
undertaking  to  IHreetoritr,  to  I  lillturgUe,  to  I 
and  to  Dlaclpllniae  their  Brethren. 

Kl>.  Vauden.  Tears  ot  the  Church,  p.  ttw. 

directorship  (di-rek'tor-«hip).  n.  [<  director  + 
-*hip.]    The  condition  or  office  of  a  director. 

.VteJUr. 

directory  (di-rek'to-ri),  a.  and  w.  [=  F.  direc- 
toire  =  Sp.  Pg.  dircctorio  —  It.  direttorio,  <  LL. 
directories,  serving  to  direct,  ML,  XL.  neut. 
dircctorium,  a  directory,  <  L.  directnt,  pp.  of 
dirigcre,  direct :  see  direct.]  L  a.  Uuidtng  or 
directing;  directive. 

mariner*  call  their  directory  needle 
J.  Greyvry,  Foathuma  (l«.r<l),  p,  SSI. 

a  general  directory  atid  re  vlsorj'  |tower 
Lincoln,  lu  Kai  uiolKl.  p.  3et. 

itatute  or  ]a»H  of  a  statute  which 
operates  merely  *s  advice  or  directum  to  the  .  .Itlclal  or 
other  person  who  It  to  do  sonic  thing  tHkhitcd  out.  Icailtig 
the  actor  ollllsMiHI  not  devlmctive  of  tile  legnllt)  of  what 
it  done  in  disregard  of  the  direction,  ftirhnp. 

II.  n,;  pi.  directories  (-ri*).  1.  A  guide;  a 
rule  to  direct;  particularly  (cedes.),  a  book  of 
direction*  for  saving  the  various  church  of- 
fices and  fur  finding  the  changes  in  them  re- 


in the 
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dirt 


quired  by  the  calendar;  especially,  in  medieval  direptiont  (di-r*p'shon),  «.  [<  L.  tlirfptU>(n-)t 
English  usage,  a  book  of  direction*  for  saying   <  dtripere,  pp.  dtreptut,  tear  asunder  or  awajr, 


the  hours.  Also  called  ordinal,  pica,  or  pie. 
The  directory  of  the  Greek  Church  is  called  the 
tyjncttm. 


Ills  stated  by  tho  london  "Engineer!  rug" tliat  a  dir^ 
ble  tauloon  of  culoasal  dlmcnslotis  bus  been  f',r  rf.'FJ*  1 
In  course  o(  construction  In  Berlin.      Scvnct.  \  III.  M7. 

ravage,  <  di-  for  (ft*-,  asunder,  +  rapere,  snatch, 
Cf.  corruption.]  A  plundering  or  ra  vaginr 
bery. 

Thcremayb.  issefu.lvaet  forth  by  .^Church  aeon,  ffi  ^<££r 

on  directory  of  puMick  prayer,  especially  In  the  Admin-  lleymad.  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  6IS.  dlrigomotor  (dir'i-gd-mo'tnr),  a 

Van  •hull  '•sntfcrwith  Joy  the  •un/.u.-.n  at  your  goods,"    «f  muscular  motion,  and  direetin 

i  Dei 


'"igbl  dlrigO  (thVi-go).  [L. :  1st  pore.  slug.  pre*,  ind. 
'         act.  of  dirigere,  direct:  see  direct.]    I  guide  or 


direct : 
Maine. 


titration  at  the  SAiruruen 

Milton,  A(«>l..gy  f<"  Smcctymnuus. 


the  motto  on  the  arms  of  tho  State  of 
Productive 


bent  part  u(  your  substance  1*  In  heaven. 
Uradjurd,  Letters  (Parker  Sor.,  IKNI),  II.  136. 


?p-tiah'ua),  a.  [After wrrp- 


"So  pray  ye,*  or  After  thlm  manner :  which  if  we  ex- 
pound only  to  the  sense  of  becoming  a  (pattern,  or  a  dine-  ,.  ,  A 

<<,r„,  It  U  'b^rvuide  tb»t  It  U  not  only  directory  for  the  direptitiOtUlt  (dl 

niAitcr  but  for  the  manner  too.  ft  few  -  (q.  V. ),  <  L.  direpttu,  pp.  of  rfiry>cr«,  tear 

7rr.  Taylor,  Wortu       lS-V.),  II.  57*.    away:  Bee  din  rption.  ~\    Relating  to  or  of  the  na- 
nclpal  eccleslasUcal  directories  are :  O)  TImi  tot   ture  of  direption.    E.  J), 

Byway 


™  nues'drnwn ^  In  "lot,  by  tile Westminster  Aneui.  direptiti0USiyt(dir-cp-tish'US-U),adr. 

^^e&r^SttlSSSX  of^ptiou^Ubciy.  ' 

III  1645,  ami  Adopted  by  the  Scottish  General  Assembly 


>  year.  (J)  In  tho  Ham.  Calk.  Ch.,  a  list,  drawn 
thority  of  Ui*  bishop,  containing  direction*  as  t. 


tallied. 

In,  An,  V-Ti. 


the  m aaa  and  alike  to  be  s*ld  on  each  day  ut  the  year.  TV 
number  of  feasts  In  the  pmscnt  caIcdcIat,  aiiiI  Ihc  frequent 
necessity  of  transferring  Mne,  eanirarrauralUig  or  omit- 
ting others,  niAkci  the  IWrcctnrluno  (or,  aa  It  l>  usually 
called,  the  Ordo)  necessary  for  the  clergy.  The  "  Catholic 
litrectorr-  familiar  to  English  Oetholica,  coi.talru.  besides, 
the  Ordo,  a  li.t  of  clergy,  churches,  etc.  An  annual  called 
the  "Catholic  Directory*  occupies  the  same  Held  in  tbo 
I'nited  Slates  aa  the  EisglUh  Inrertory.  OslA,  Diet. 
Specifically  —  8.  A  book  containing  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  town, 
district,  or  the  like,  with  their  occupation,  place 
of  business,  and  abode.— 3.  A  board  of  direc- 
tors; a  directorate.  Specifically  —  4.  [eon.] 
The  body  constituting  the  executive  in  France 
during  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  epoch,  con- 
sisting of  five  members  called  directors,  one  of 
whom  retired  each  year.  Succeeding  the  govern, 
meat  °t  ""'  Convention,  It  existed  from  October.  *° 
Xovemberoth,  liSti,  when  It  wax  overthrown  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  (coup  d'etat  at  the  1Mb  Hrtimalre),  and  succeed- 
ed by  the  ('.insulate.  Under  the  Directory  the  legislative 
power  was  vested  In  a  Council  of  Ancients,  or  Senate,  of 
£50  members,  composed  of  men  above  forty  years  of  aire, 
and  a  Council  of  Vive  Hundred,  ur  Lower  House,  with 
wider,  retted  Uie  Initiative  in  IcgkslaUon. 

directress  (di-rek'tree),  n.   J<  director  +  -«*-.] 

A  female  director;  a  directrix, 
directrix  (di-rek'triks),  n.   [=  F.  dirccfrio-  = 

It.  rfircHricc,  <  NL.  dirrelrijr,  fem.  of  director: 


Grants  surreptitiously  and  di 

Stryy€,  Aeatunii 

dirge  (deri),  w.    [Sc.  also  dirgie,  etc.  (see  dtr- 
'  ge,  dyrge,  dirim,  dertgy, 
ce  for  the  dead;  so  called 


to  I 

Certain  luferlor  dii  . 
,  n  Itunn  tb,      t!i..  1  ...  i- 
tnu-tliMi  Ui^re  iro..  >  a  (-  nation  mure  or  less  definite. 

II.  .Vpeaeer.  Prin.  ot  PaychoL.  I  An. 

diriment  (dir'i-ment),  a.  [<  L.  MM  f-)«. 
ppr.  of  dirimere:  see  dirtmpt,  c]  Nullifjing. 
-Diriment  LmiwdimenU  of  marrla«e,  in  tbe  /;-~- 
CiUA.  CA^sucli  InipedimetiU  aa  render  manlace  null  and 
void  from  the  very  beginning,  as  coiiAangnlnlty,  I 
certain  crimes,  etc 

Bishops  .  .  .  may  often  dispense  from  certain  diri* 
imneiimrnis  as  apostolic,  delegates.     Calk.  Dirt.,  p.  43s. 

dirk1  <d*rk),  n.  rFormerly  also  durk;  <  Ix.  dmirt, 
a  dirk,  poniard.)  A  stabbing  weapon;  a  dag- 
ger. Especially —  (a)  The  Ions  and 
heavy  dAggcr  worn  as  a  part  of  the 


9  (deri), 
gie);  <  ME.  rfiroif, 
funeral  service,  the  . 

from  an  antiphon  therein  sung  beginning  "Di- 
rige,  Domine,  Deus  meus,  in  conspectu  tuo  vl- 
am  meam"  (Direct,  O  Lord  my  God,  my  way 
in  thy  sight),  the  words  being  taken  from  the 

Psalms  ("Domine         .dingo  in  «o  Mpectu   ^^^t  had  different  form,  u 
tuo  viam  meam";  >  ulgate,  Fs.  v.  S) :  U.  tttrtge,    ferOTlt  ,|ro,».  The  more  modem 
impv.  of  diriijtrc,  make  straight,  direct :  see  <f<-  has  a  scabbard  with  one  or  two 
rect.    In  ME.  tho  dirge  or  dirige  is  often  men-   sheaths  In  It  for  small  knives, 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  plactl*>.  so  named 
for  a  similar  reason.  ]  A  funeral  hymn ;  the  fu- 
neral service  as  sung;  hence,  a  song  or  tune 
expressing  grief,  lamentation,  and  mourning. 


s  part 

coulpmnnt  of  tbeduniwasAAl.orirentle 
the  Celtic  HiirtUamlers  ot 


Ua  took  the  engagement  , 
only  mode  and  form  which  . 


In  the 

be  cou- 


blnding  —  lie  swore  secrecy 

iiw*. 


Resort,  I  pray  y 
losing  rr.y  <t\ 


tt  lth  lir.-At  ileum  Lou. 
Lamentatnm  u/  Afnry  Magdalen*.  L  ftiU 


Ml,  Waverley,  lxv. 
(by  The  mnmon  n\ :le  arm  of  a  midship- 
man In  the  Hiitlxb  naval  service.   It  la 
usually  straight,  but  la  aocuetiaies  a 
And  oaer  jr«  bo  ordeyned  ther,  to  be  cwitynued  for  euer     very  abort,  rurved  cutlaj, 
one  day  la  y»  woks,  a  aolerapne  di'ri#«  to  lie  songe,  and  CUT*1  (dera),  *.  ni    (,\  air*1,  w.J 
vpon  y*  luorowe  a  maase.         Fabynii,  Chron,,  an.  1422.    To  poniard ;  Stab. 
With  mirth  In  funeral,  and  with  dirpe  In  marrla««. 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  X. 
First  will  I  sing  thy  dirt*, 
Then  kiss  thy  |*lo  llns.  and  thi  n  die  myself. 

Beau,  ami  FL,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  Iv.  «. 
As  the  first  anthem  at  mstliis  oommenced  with  ''  Wrlge,"  faj- 


mAMaj    1.  A  woman  who  govern*  or   •  • •  \?J±%2!2& !.S ^'urT*  ~  »' 

directs.— 3.  In  stafs.,  a  fixed  line,  whether         '  church  ofourKAther,.  IL  box 

straight  or  not.  that  is  required  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  curve  or  surface. —  8.  In  gun.,  the  cen- 
ter line  in  the  plaue  of  fire  of  an  embrasure  or 


I  thought  of  the  Rnthvens  thst  were 
dieted  in  their  aln  house,  for  It  rosy  be 
as  Amall  a  forfeit. 

Seo«,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ill. 

And  dirterf  bb  fi  w  w  Ith  his  own  band. 

Th*  Century,  XXVII.  as*. 

,  and  r. 


RBjft 

An  occasion - 


=8yu.  /> 

nacli.  Tl 


platform.  TUtkall.  See  eruliranu  rt.  -  Dlroctnx 
Of  a  conic,  a  line  from  which  the  distance  ol  the  variable 
point  on  tbe  conic  liears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  dUUnce 
of  the  ssme  pmnt  from  a  given  focus;  the  putsrof  a  focus. 
-Directrix  of  electrodynamle  action  ot  a  given  cir- 
cuit, toe  magnetic  force  due  to  the  circuit. 

direful  (ilir'ful),  a.  [<  rfiri"  +  -fuL  1,  irreg.  suf- 
fixed to  an  adj.]  Characterized  by  or  fraught 
with  something  dreadful;  of  a  dire  tut  ture  or 
appearance:  as,  a  direful  fiend;  a  direful  mis- 


JHrffe,  Requiem, 
The  first  three  ar 
suggested  by  the  death 


J?feTV. 
I  prims 

I  r,    1  I  > 


lament,  th 
II)  and  aim 
person.  A 


qutetn  may  be  only  music  or  may  be  a  song 
a  poem,  which  may  or  may  not  be  sung.  A 
ins  urlgtBslty  »ur.  ' 


rnody,  core 
at  uniformly 
iieoe  or  A  re. 
An  rf/.ry  is 
\  r<./im  i 


and  Scotch  form  of  darki. 

I  pntye  tl 
r.nylng  i 


dirk 


Symtrr,  Sliep^Cal.,  September 
d*rk'nif),  n.    A  large  clasp-knife 


Saturn  corabutt. 
ful  looks  at  your  nativity, 
her  sliver  orb 


With  if 

Beheld  fair  Venus  In  

Greene,  jAm.-.IV.,L 
See  list  under  dirt. 
(dir-ful-i), adv.  Dreadfully;  terribly; 


ay  wonts.  Chaucer. 

A  dark  haired  Tlnon  train  dirl  (dirl),  r.  i.  [Sc.,  =  E.  drill,  pierce:  see 
the.leath-f.>.«.idthe  slain.  drill\  f*W«.]    1.  To  thrill.-2.  To  vibrate  or 

/-oiejn-oW,  Burial  ol  the  Mtnubtok.    gbj^^  especially 
^sn  loudeat  ctlllllta 
rafntess.         A'tnereun,  Irlrge. 

J^nto  piteous  cries.  Hum*,  tun  o"  fthjuito. 

sts,  dirl  (dirl),  at.    [<  dirl,  r.]    A  blow  such 


with  reverberation ;  tremble. 


bi»  jHt«eK  and  cart  them  skirl. 
1111  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  diet 


Tears  of  the 

dirge-alef  (dorj'al),  tt.  A  wake,  or 
enng,  at  which  ale  was  served. 
toul-atc.   See  dirgie. 

With  them  the  superfluous  numbers  of  Idle  wakes, 
gullils.  fraternities,  church-alee,  helpe-ales.  and  stmle- 
slew  called  nlao  die-frWeA,  with  Hie  heathenish  rioting  at 
Uld'e  ales,  are  well  diminished  an.1  laid  aside. 

//tgiissArd,  Ueacriptiou  of  England,  II.  1. 


produces  a  tingling  sensation  or  a  quavering 
sound;  the  sensation  or  sound  itself;  vibrs- 


The  state  of 
,  dreadfulnesa ;  ealamitousness. 

— *-  '  of  thU  pesUlen.  e  is  more  emidiaUrallr 

,  i  few  words  tlian  In  fori)  auch  o.le«  aa  dirgM,  «.    See  dHrjec. 

sprAt  a.m  the  plague  at  Athens.  J.  H'arf »«,  Eaaaj  oii  1*.  .pc.  dirgefal  (ilerj'ful),  a.  [<d 

real;  walling;  mournful. 


direlyt  (dir'li), 


odr.    In  a  dire 


r;  fear- 


<  dirge  +  -/«»,!.]  Fune- 


he  d.VWy  hadnfnret^n..n^«rhl. 


diremptf  (di-rempf),  r.  f.   [<  L.  diremplut,  pt», 
of  dtnmerc  (>  It,  dirimr  rr  =  H\>.  Pg.  dirimir  -  F.  tho 
((•rimer),  take  apart,  part,  setvnrate,  <  rfi*-,  apart 
+  emrre,  take.  Of.  nrtmspf,  exempt,  redemptiof.)  J>e{(le 
To  separate  by  violence;  put  asunder;  breal* 
off. 

Be  writ  the  ludleUIl  riAminAtlou  for  a  prnulso :  that  if 
ellher  taut  refuserl  to  stand  to  his  arliitreuu  nt,  tlie  dillni- 
till,  .trlfe  mlgllt  be  d.'rrm^^d  by  .-litem  s. 

//ofinsArif.  Comim-st  of  In  bind,  ixiili. 

diremptt  (di-rempf),  [<  I«.  diremptw,  pp. : 
xee  the  verb. J    Farted;  separated.  .S'toir. 

diremption  (di-remp'shon),  n.  [<  I*.  diremp- 
(<»("•).  <  dirimere,  pp.  diremptuM,  separate:  iuh> 
(fireiwi.f.]  1.  A  forcible  separation :  u  tearing 
asun.ler.  [Bare.]  —  2.  In  fcof.,  same  an  chtrint. 
I  Not  naed.l 

direness  fdir'nen).  n.    Terribleness ;  horrible- 
fearfulness. 


S-aithed  sadly  by  Uw  diryt/ut  wind. 

dirgie)  (der'ji),  n.    [Sc.,  also  written 
dergu,  and  transposed  drigte,  dregie,  dredgie, 
F,.  dirge,  <  ME.  di — 


servlee  for  tt 
,1  company;  ento 


dinge,  derrgg,  etc., 
i ;  see  rfirijc.l    A  fu-  - ,  t 
rUinmeut  at  a  funeral.  *»         •  " 


dirhem, «.  See  rfcrJiaBi. 
Dirichlet's  principle.  See  prineijde. 
diriget,  n.    A  Jlidille  English  form  of  rflror. 
dirigent  (dir'i-X'iit),  a.  and  s.    [=  F.  dirigmnt 
=  Sp.  Fg.  It.  diriijeute,  <  h.  dirigrn(t-)*,  ppr.  of 
dirie^re,  direct:  see  direr'.]    I.  Directing; 
serving  to  direet :  formerly  applied,  in  chem- 
istry, to  certain  ingredients  in  prescriptions 
which  were  supposed  to  guide  the  net  inn  of  the 
rest. 

II.  >i.  In  grom.,  tho  line  of  motion  nlong 
which  the  describent  line  ur  surface  is  carried 
in  the  generation  of  any  plane  or  solid  figuro; 
the  directrix. 

dirigible  (dirM-ji-bl),  «.   [<  L.  an  if  •dirigibilis, 


tion.  [Scotch.] 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  anc ;  .  .  . 
It  Just  played  dirt  on  the  bane. 

Burn*,  IVAth  And  Irr.  Hornbook. 

Dirochelyoida  fdi-rok'e-li-oi'd*),  «.>>/.  [M», 
<  IHroehely*  +  -idir.  ]  A  subfamily  of  tortoises, 
named  by  Agassis,  in  the  form  I*n"rocAc/yoiff<r, 
in  his  family  Emudoida,  from  the  genus  IH- 
roclteluii. 

Diroclielys  (dl-rok'e-lls),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  Ai^, 
neck,  +  ^r'tv-,  tortoise.]  A  genus  of  tortoises, 
alone  representing  the  IhrocheltfoitUr,  lutvinfc 
an  elongated  fiexiblu  neck,  webbed  feet,  anil 
a  movable  plastron.    Also  Deirorhelj/f. 

'  'ert),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  afco  spelled 
durt;  transposed  from  ME.  rfrif  (=  MD.  <fr,_r. 
D.  (frret  =  Icel.  drif,  mod.  dritr),  excrement: 
see  drit,  rfn'fc]  L  n.  1.  Any  foul  or  filthy  sub- 
stance, asexcreraent, mud,  mire, orpitch;  what- 
ever, adhering  to  anything,  renders  it  foul,  un- 
clean, or  offensive. 

The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea, .  .  .  whuse  waters 
east  up  mire  and  diri.  Iaa.  Ivtt  31 

And  being  downe,  la  trodde  In  the  durt 
Of  cAttelt,  and  brouxed.  and  sorely  hurt 

Spentee,  Shep.  Csl . ,  Kebrnsry. 

TIumi  slionblst  have  heard  .  .  .  how  he  ls-at  ine  iteexnfe 
her  horse  stumbled  ;  how  she  waded  through  the  d\rt  to 
pluck  him  off  me.  Shot.,  T.  of  the  S„  (v.  L 

2.  Earth, 
soil,  as  in  | 
integrateil  i 

The  love  of  diet  is  ■ 

C.  I).  U  nnsee.  My  Summer  la  a  I 


on  me,  ,iau.,  X.  oi  me  r...  o  . 

,  especinllv  loose  earth;  disintegrated 
n  gardens:  hence,  any  detrital  ordis- 
h!  material.    [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
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earth 
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Unit  humlllst Ion ; 
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The  romronr.  qualities  [i>f  copper]  five  off  a  great  deal 
of  foreign  matter  known  as  dirt. 

J.  H'.  fn/ukart,  Electrotyplng,  p.  130. 

Specifically —  3.  In  plonr-aiM  w,  the  detrital 
material  (usually  tuiiul  mid  gravel)  from  which 
the  gold  is  separated  by  washing. 

The  miners  talk  ot  nrh  <firf  anil  poor  dirt,  and  of  strip- 
ping off  ao  many  feet  i>f  top  dirt  before  getting  to  par  dirr. 
the  latter  meaning  di-l  with  ao  much  (old  In  It  that  It  will 
pay  10  dig  It  up  and  wash  It.    Horthtrick,  California,  p.  lai, 

4f.  Meanness;  sordidness ;  baseness. 

Honours  which  are  .  .  .  sometime*  tlin.wn  away  upiwi 
dirt  and  infaiu).  R  *«.»...«*.  Ir.  of  Pliny,  »tl.  2*. 

6.  Abusive  or  scurrilous  language.    Pay  dirt, 

•mutHiratlvr  quantity  of  gold.  See 
To  eat  dirts  to  submit  to  some  »le- 
swallow  oiie'sown  words. —  Totting 
)  attack  with  srurrilisi*  abuse,  as  an  opponent. 
a.  Consisting  or  made  of  loose  earth:  a*, 
a  dirt  road  (a  road  not  paved  or  macadamized). 
[Colloq.,  f.  S.] 

We  walked  on  dirt  floors  for  carpet*,  tat  on  benches  f..r 
etiatra.  /Vfcr  CarttcriffUt,  Autobiog.,  p.  ***J. 

dirt  (dcrt).  r.  t.  [<  rf.rf.  a.  Cf.  drif.  tint,;  r.  ] 
To  make  foul  or  filthy;  noil;  befoul;  dirty. 
[Bare,  except  in  colloq.  tuie.J 

III  company  U  like  a  dog,  who  dirt*  mnat  those  whom  he 
love*  best,  .miii, 

M"~i'm  are  aim  eloacd  In  rainy  weather  (excepting  at 
the  tlmea  of  praycrx  lc*t  |*rr*on*  w  bo  have  no  shoes  should 
riitor  and  dVrt  the  pavement  and  matting 

H.  »  .  Law,  Modem  Egyptian*.  I.  5*3. 

dirt-bed  (dert'bed),  a.  In  grol,,  any  stratum 
in  which  the  remain*  of  an  ancient  soil  are  con- 
spicuous. The  mnat  remarkable  dirt-lieda  arc  In  the  I'nr- 
becklan  group,  a  fresh  and  brackish-water  formation  at 
the  summit  of  the  Jurassic  series.  In  Ulla  |pi>up,  ao  named 
from  the  Isle  of  l'url»-rk  In  Rugland.  where  the  stratum  i* 
best  developed,  there  are  layers  of  ancient  soil  oontainlikg 
tike  stumps  of  t:  its  whleh  once  grew  In  them. 

dirt-boajd  (dcrt'ljord),  ».  In  a  vehicle,  u  board 
placed  so  as  to  keen  the  axle-arm  free  from  <lirt. 

dirt-cheap  (dcrt'ohep),  a.  As  cheap  as  dirt ; 
very  cheap.  [Colloq.] 
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Marriagea  would  be  made  up  upon  more  natural  inotlvea 
than  mere  dirfp  IntcreaUs  Sir  W.  Tempts. 

5.  Repulsive  to  sensitive  feeling;  disagree- 
able; disgusting. 

I  d  do  the  ifirfy  work  with  pleaaure,  slisrc  dirty  work  baa 
to  be  done,  provided  that  we  believe  In  what  we  are  work. 
Ililf  for.  AVw  I'rinrrl.n  Rrr.,  II.  108. 


6.  Foul;  muddy;  squally;  rainy;  sloppy; 
"  rtablo:  said  <>f  the  weather  or  of  r 
1.  rVff/ly.  Foul, 


un- 

>:  said  of  the' weather  or  of  roads. 

Syn.  1.  >VHAy.  rW,  etc.  See  iWJf|r.  J.  Cnclcan, 
•oiled,  sullied,  l>egTtined.  4  and  6.  Vile,  scurry,  shabby, 
sneaking,  despicable,  cunteiuptible,  grows,  ollaccae. 

dirty  (der'ti ),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  op.  dirtied,  ppr.  dir- 
''/"'f.   l<  ('>rfy,  a.]    1.  To  defile;  make  filthy; 
soil;  befoul:  as,  to  dirty  the  clothes  or  hands. 
For  thine,  my  dear  I>lrk.  nlve  nie  leave  to  upeak  plain. 
Like  a  very  foul  mop.  d.rfv  more  than  they  clean.  Swift. 

9.  To  soil  or  tarnish  morally;  sully. 

If  our  fortune  .  .  .  hem-cat,  pul>liee«perlei»ceh»Uima<l« 
reiiKimtranr.-,  that  it  mliwlra  with  the  world,  and  dirtirt 
thiw;  nngera  which  aie  limtrumental  In  omaecratlon, 

Jrr.  Tatdar,  W.irkMol.  lS*Vk  I.  T9. 

dirty-alien  (der'ti-al'en),  ».    [E.  dial.,  <  rfirl 
+  «//<•»,  var.  of  <fi*/jN,  q.  v.]    A  locul  Kngli 
name  of  the  dung-bird. 


disaccord 

The  debate  ...  In  the  lloiue  of  t'ouiinona  heitan  at 
nine  o'chick  In  the  morning,  and  continued  till  after  mid- 
night, wltlMHitlntemipttan.  ..."  Mativ.'  navurUr.-udon 
••withdrew  from  pnre  falntneaa,  and  J.«iWil(  to  attend 
the  conclualon."  Kurrti,  Oratlona,  II,  lil 

i  dijaatfitv. 
Bnnrrnft. 

SpeciBcally  —  2.  Want  of  com]H>tent  means  or 
instruments.— 3.  Want  of  legal  capacity  or 
qualification;  legal  incapacity;  incapacity  to 
do  an  act  with  legal  effect. 

ThU  diaadvantasr  which  the  Diaarntera  at  prcaeut  lie 
uiuler.  of  a  rfunAi/ifiv  to  receive  (  liurch  imfennenti,  will 

«  te»l_ 


'<>iy 

lish 


I  welsh  my  wonlv  when  I  lay  that  if  tire  nation  could 
purchaae  a  |M>tctitful  Watt,  or  lNivy,  or  Faraslay.  at  the 
co»t  of  a  hundred  Ihouimul  pouixlt  down,  he  would  to 
dirt  rKrap  at  the  money.  llntUy,  Tech.  Education. 

dirt-eating  (dcrt'e'ting),  n.  1.  The  practice 
of  some  savage  or  barbarous  tribes,  as  the  Ot- 
tomaes  of  South  America,  of  using  certain  kinds 
of  clay  for  foo»l:  geophagism. —  2.  Cachexia 
Afrii-a'na,  a  dLtorder  of  the  nutritive  functions 
among  negroes,  and  in  certain  kinds  of  disturb- 
ances of  health  among  women,  in  which  there 
is  ii  morbid  craving  to  eat  dirt. 

dirtily  (der'ti-li).  wir.    [<  <f>/«,  n.1    1.  In  a 
dirty  manner:  foully:  nastily;  filthily. —  2. 
Meanly;  sortlidly;  by  low  means. 
IHrtilz  and  deaperately  guil  d.        /Mane,  Klcglca,  nil. 

dirtiness  (der'ti-nesl,  ».  1.  The  state  of  being 
dirty;  filthiness;  foulness;  Hastiness. 

Parti,  which  lielon-  that  time  was  called  Lntccla,  Iweauae 

of  tin-  mudde  and  dutuururid  the  place  wh.rein  ilnund. 

i  tli  .Sfoie,  The  Romans,  un.  SMi. 

If  sentletnen  would  n'sanl  the  virtues  of  th.  lr  am  es- 

tonrn,  .  .  .  this  dtveiierate  wiintonnesa  and  dtrtxnrr*  ol 

apecch  would  return  to  the  dunghill. 

■arnnr.  Works,  I.  Mi- 
nis (a  collier's;  high  wanes  arise  altnifctlter  feim  the 

hardship.  iU<a»:rceahleiuna.  bim!  dirtim—  of  lil»  work, 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations.  I.  10. 

2.  Meanness ;  baseness ;  «-ordidni-i«K. — 3.  Slop- 
pinesa;  muddiness;  uncomfortableucss:  as, 
the  dirfiNtxii  of  the  weather, 
dirt-scraper  (dert'skra'per),  «.  A  road-scra|>er 
or  a  gracing  shovel,  used  in  leveling  or  grading 
ground. 

dirty  (der'til,  </.  [Formerly  also  spelled  dsr/y, 
durtte;  <  ilirt  +  1.  Consisting  of  or  im- 

parting dirt  or  filth;  causing  foulness;  soiling: 
as,  a  (/irfy  mixture  ;  dirty  work. 

And  all  his  armour  sprliirkit-d  was  with  bhsid, 
And  fit  |i|  villi  tturi,,  jji.te  that  no  man  can 
IHsnrni.-  tin  Ins  ,lici>H.f.     ,s-;^,M)er.  K.  y.,  II.  vL  Si. 

Aivil  h-re  tlie  maiden.  sleephMf  sound 
s  Hi  the  dank  and  dirtv  uriHind. 

.Shalt..  M.  V,  V.,  II.  1 

2.  Characterized  by  dirt :  unclean;  not  clean- 
ly: sullied:  as.  ifirfsj  hands;  dirty  employment. 

In  their  dress,  as  well  as  i 
crallv  slovenly  anil  dirtv. 

K.  If  ,  /-inc,  Modern  Egy  ptians,  II.  s*:t. 

3.  Appearing  as  if  soiled;  dark-colored;  La- 
dingy. 

I  on  almond,  and  the  clearwhitc  colour  will  lie  a! 
tervl  late  a  di'rf*  one.  Ui-kr. 

4.  Morally  unclean  or  impure:  base;  low;  des- 
picable; groveling;  as,  a  dirty  fellow;  a  dirty 


diruptiont  (di-rup'shon).  n.  [<  L.  ttiruptuH a-), 
<  dim  si/kts  or  tiinrumptrr.  pp.  rftrspfaw,  dump- 
tun,  broak  apart:  see  rfiVrru/if.]  A  bursting  or 
rending  asunder.  See  dinrttiitioM. 
Dis  (dis),  ».  [L.,  relatcsl,  but  prob.  not  directly, 
witli  ffis  (d<7-),  contr.  of  rfircji  (ttirit-),  rich  (cf. 
Pluto,  <  Gr.  IUjii  rue,  as  related  to  TAotirar,  rich), 
both  akin  to  r/iss,  dims,  divine,  dtut,  a  go«l: 
see  dcity.J  In  Rom.  myth.,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  Pluto,  and  hence  to  the  infernal 
world. 

Since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  f<ii  MS  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  hoy's  scsndnl'd  company 
1  have  forsworn.  Shak.,  Tempest,  It.  1. 

dis-.  [ME.  dig-,  des-,  OF.  rfc#-,  rfi*-,  rfe>,  F.  de*-, 
din-,  dt-  =  8p.  Pg.  dot.,  di»-  =  It.  dut-,  dr*-,  #- 
(the  Kom.  forms  varying  according  to  position, 
ag<',  or  other  circumstances,  ami  often  coexist- 
ing), <  Ij.  din-,  an  inseparable  prefix,  remaining 
unchanged  before  r,  /«,  ti,  s,  and  t  land  some- 
times g,  h,  j,  and  r,  and  in  ML.  at  will,  and 
hence  in  Kom.,  etc..  in  all  positions),  and 
usually  before  a  vowel,  regularly  changed  to  di- 
before  6,  d,  g,  j,  I,  m,  s,  r,  and  r,  to  dil ■  Isefore 
f,  to  dir-  before  a  vowel  ias  in  diribtre  ami 
dirimiT?:  see  dircmpt),  orlg.  Mn  two,'  hence 
'apart,'  'asunder,'  etc.  (connected  with  bit, 
orig.  •dris  =  lir.  MS,  twice).  <  duo  =  (ir.  tit,  = 
E.  fwo:  ttce  di-1,  <H-S.  rfi-»,  and  ftro.  In  ML. 
and  Kom.  the  prefixes  r/is-  (OF.  df*>,  ffis-)  anil 
</<■-  (<  IF.  dc-,  often  written  rf-n-,  drf-,  etc.)  in  the 
separative  and  privative  senses  were  often  used 
interchangeably;  hence  ninny  words  having 
original  L.  dc.  mav  appear  in  tin'  tmalern  lan- 
guages with  dut-  (dif;  etc.),  while  others  hav- 
ing original  L.  dis-  (dif-,  etc.)  may  appear  with 
rfc-;  cf.  defrrV  —  dijttr,  d'fttme,  dtform,  drfv, 
etc..  in  which  dc-  and  dif-  are  involved.  The 
prefix  dis-,  in  ME.  almost  indifferently  dis-  or 
dttt;  becomes  in  mod.  E.  exclusively  dis-  (when 
not  reduced  to  or  merged  with  dc),  except  in  a 
few  words  in  which  the  force  of  the  prefix  is  less 
obvious,  and  the  archaic  form  dm-  accordingly 
remains  in  use  along  with  the  regular  modern 
form  di*-,  as  in  diwamt,  d<»c««f.  i/i>/i«frA.  dr*- 
ywifcA.J  A  prefix  of  Latin  origin  (in  other  forms 
di-,  dif-\  in  force — (1)  separative  or  disjunc- 
tive, ** apart,'  'asunder,'  -in  different  direc- 
tions,'etc., as  in  dixit  nil,  din/nirt,  duundcttt, .etc., 
this  force  being  often  only  indistinctly  felt  in  the 
English  word,  as  in  di*jm*t\  di**cnt,  detract,  etc., 
and  passing  even  in  Latin  into  a  merely  inten- 
sive use,  not  felt  at  all  in  English,  as  in  dixpvte; 
(•2)  privative  or  negative,  like  the  English  «»-, 
reversing  or  negativing  the  primitive,  as  in  dm- 
timilar,  etc.,  having  come,  in  this  use.  from  its 
frequency  in  Middle  Litin  imd  Old  French,  to 
be  recognized  as  b  regular  English  prefix,  and 
as  such  usable  with  almost  any  verb  and  ndjec- 
tive.  as  in  dinablc,  dint'tirm.  tti*ftir->r.  diimbiiqr, 
duf'  ltoVKh,),.  etc..  and  in  colloquial  or  dialectal 
use  in  such  forms  as  dixrrmtmbtr.  d,*rccollt,  t, 
etc.  In  some  words  the  preflt  dil  w  as  early  rcdnced  by 
aphrresis  lot ,  a  form  common  in  Italian,  and  seen  in  F.ng 
li«h  hi  wprnd.  r/ftaii.rpvrt,  etc.,  as  cxi(ii|ured  with  di*i*nd, 
ditfdait,  disport,  etc. 
dis.  An  abbreviation  of  dinomttt. 
disability  (dis-a-bil  'i-ti),  «.;  pi.  dintbiliticx 
(-lir. ).  [=  It.  dimlrilitti ;  as  dis-  priv.  +  ability.] 
1.  Want  of  competent  power,  strength,  or  phys- 
ical or  mental  ability:  weakness;  incapacity: 
ImpotSOOe:  as.  dinnhilitit  arising  from  infirm- 
ity; a  blind  yierson  labors  under  great  di«i- 


lia.  wiu 

'asily  remedied  by  the  repeal  of  the  teat.  Sa-i/r. 
The  [Kigali  laws  during;  the  empire  hail  tieen  continually 
repealing  the  <dd  ditattditirt  of  women,  and  the  legisla- 
tive movement  ill  their  favour  continued  with  unabated 
to  Justinian,  and  appeared  also 
of  the  barbarlana, 
leery,  Europ.  Morals,  It.  XS. 

'Bfn.  IHMtdti'v.  laahiliti).  It^.iiip.teriee,  Incapacity, 
dliBiuallftcatlon.  unntneas.  IssWiiy  Implies  depnva 
Uoii  or  hsia  of  power  :  inahititv  Indlratva  rattier  Inhrrent 
want  of  |iower.  One  declines  an  idlh  e  from  tnamtit)i  In  dl*. 
charge  Its  duties,  hot  U  not  elected  to  It  l»---»use  of  some 
eitemal  diMbititf  dia<|uallfyliig  him  for  being  chissen. 
diaabls  (dis-a'bl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dimiblcd, 
ppr.  dutibling.  [<  di»-  priv.  +  able1,  r.]  1.  To 
render  unable:  deprive  of  ability,  physical, 
mental,  or  legal ;  weaken  or  destroy  the  capa- 
bility of;  cripple  or  incapacitate:  as,  a  ship  is 
disabled  by  a  storm  or  a  battle;  a  race-horse  Is 
disabled  by  lameness ;  loss  of  memory  disables 
a  teacher. 

A  Christian  s  life  la  a  |ssrpetual  exercise,  a  wrestling 
and  warfare,  for  whleh  sensual  pleasure  dimtdet  him. 

Jrr.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

An  attainder  of  the  ancestor  corrupts  the  Mood,  and 
Jisntut*  his  children  to  Inherit.  Markjtnn*. 

A  single  State  or  a  minority  of  States  ought  to  he  dis. 
aUrd  to  resist  tbe  will  of  the  majority. 

A*.  B'.osier,  In  heiidiler,  p.  123. 

2.  To  impair ;  diminish ;  im|>overish. 

I  have  diMlitttt  mine  estate 
liv  something  showing  a  nsore  swelling  port 
Than  my  taint  means  would  grant  contlnnance. 

Sana-.,  M.  "f  V.,  I.  1. 

St.  To  pronounce  Incapable;  hence,  to  detract 
from  ;  disparage ;  undervalue. 

He  duahUd  my  Judgment.    .**«*..  As  yon  Uke  It.  v.  4. 

Tills  Year  the  King  ticing  at 
sey,  Archbishop  of  York,  came 
that  he  was  elected  Cardinal:  for  which  Dignity  he  rfis- 
nUcd  himself,  till  the  King  willed  him  to  take  it  upon 
hhn,  and  fruin  theucehsrtli  calletl  him  l.ord  Cardinal. 

liakrr,  I'hroiilcles,  p.  act. 

-Syn,  1.  To  cri|>tde.  paralyie,  enfeeble,  nnfll.  dhvliiallfy. 

disablet  (dls-4'bl),  a.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  ablei, «.] 
Wanting  ability;  incompetent. 

rhir  diiabte  and  unactlve  force.       ZJanref.  Musophllus. 

disablement  (dis-a'bl-ment),  «.  [<  disablt  + 
-mcHt.  ]  Deprivation  or  want  of  jsjwcr ;  legal 
impediment;  disability. 

The  penalty  of  the  refusal  there.. f  was  turned  lata  a 
din'infiil  to  lake  any  promotion,  or  to  eten-lw  any 
cliarge.  /ssciiN.  OIm,  on  a  LMh-I, 


uf  the  acts,  ratio  r 

V.  iv. 

[<  diif-  priv.  +  abridge.]  To 


1% 


Hut  still  this  Is  only  an  interruption  i 
than  any  diiatdnarnt  of  the  faculty. 

Smith,  Sermons. 

dis-abridget,  r.  t. 

extend;  lengthen. 

Ami  hoe,  whose  life  th.'  In>nt  did  din-a'Arul^. 
S\drr»trr.  tr.  of  Ho  Haitas's  Tiimnph  of  Kalth.  Id.  II. 

disabuse  (dls-a-lui/.'),  r,  t. ;  \<rcl.  and  pp.  dis- 
m/.wsv  d,  ppr.  dimioustrr;;,  [<  dis-  |irlv.  +  aliuse.  r.] 
To  free  from  mistake;  undeceive;  relieve  from 
fallacy  or  deception;  set  right:  as,  it  is  our 
duty  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  false  notions  and 
prejudices. 

I  woafi  diswi.wi\hetu! '°  "'my  ih)Md*VM$mmll{"t. 

iln  first  step  of  worthineas  will  lie  lo  disa'sliie  us  of 
our  su|wnttitious  associations  with  places  ami  times,  with 
numU-r  Hie!  idle.  A'mensun,  Kssays,  1st  ser.,  p.  ZM. 

disaccommodate  (dis-a-kom'o-dat),  r.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  diHiiccommodiiird,  jipf.  disaerommodat- 
imj.  [<  </t.«-  priv.  +  SWSsWMvj  r.]  To  put 
to  inconvenience;  discommode. 

I  hojs.  this  will  not  ifoelrcowiiioWrtfc  \oll. 

Suiftucron,  To  llnnt,  I.tUni,  ctclL 

diBacconunodation  Mis-a-kom-o-da'shou),  «. 

[<  ids- priv.  +  rircowim<M/<7fio».]  The  state  of 
being  unfit,  unsuited,  or  unprepared. 

They  w,  re  such  at  were  gr-  at  and  notable  devastations, 
sometime*  in  one  part  ofthe  earth,  sometime*  in  another: 
...  In  some  places  more  lluiu  in  other,  as-cording  to  the 
a.cimnii«latioli  or  rfisueeumueahi'iun  of  them  to  such  .  » 
Undtles  .'s.r  *.  Hair,  orlg.  of  Mankind,  p.  Bf, 

disaccord  I dis-«-kord' ),  r.  i.  [<  OF.  jtmeordtr, 

desarordrr,  <  ties-  jiriv.  + 
:  aee  dis-  and  accord,  r.J   To  dis- 


■ ,  agri 
;  rcfust' 
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disaccord 

But  she  illil  disaccord. 
Ne  could  tier  liking  to  hi*  love  apply. 

-Spenser,  t.      VT.  UL  7. 
can  more  diMueord  with  our  experience  than 


oar  thoughts  and  deelre*  uev« 
-use.  In  the  event*  of  our  live., 


*  In  the  event*  of. mr 
'Irarf,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  m 

diaaccordant  (dls-a-kor'daut),  a.  [<  OP.  «fe»- 
acordant,  detacmrdnnt,  ppr.  of  desacorder,  ttes- 
accorder,  disagree :  duo  disaccord,  and  of.  aceor- 
dant.]    Not agreeing;  not  accordant. 

disaccustom  (dis-a-kus'toni),  r.  (.  [Formerly 
also  disaccuetome  ; '<  OK.  dcsoi-ajitjtfiiwcT,  P,  d/fa- 
acroa  fsimer  (=  Bp.  desaeottumbrar  =  Pg.  desacos- 
<«»ar),< (fcw-priv.  +  o-oommtuMter, accustom:  see 
dw-  and  accswtow,  r.]  To  cause  to  lose  a  habit 
by  disuse;  render  unaccustomed  as  by  disuse: 
as,  lie  has  disaccustomed  himself  to  exercise. 

disaddliy  (dis-a-sid'i-fi),  r.  (. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disacidificd,  ppr.  disacidifying.  f =  P.  dtfsactdi- 
ficr ;  as  dis-  priv.  +  acidify.]  To  deprive  of 
acidity ;  free  from  acid ;  neutralise  the  acid 
present  in.    Imp.  Diet.  [Rare.] 

disacknowledget  (dis-alc-noPei  >,  r.  t.  [<  **- 
priv.  +  acknowledge.]  To  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge; disown. 

By  word*  and  oral  expression*  verbally  to  deny  and  du- 
"  Vita  Smth. 

>.  t  [<  OP.  deta- 
int,  <  des-  priv.  + 
nd acquaint,  v.]  To 
tainted;  estrange. 

nal  rnnart 

UerrUk. 


1640 

disadvantage  (dis-ad-van'tfij),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disadvantaged,  ppr.  disadvantaging.  [  <  OP. 
desadrantager,  P.  desavantager,  hinder,  disad- 
vantage; from  the  noun.]  To  hinder  or  em- 
barrass; do  something  prejudicial  or  injurious 
to;  put  at  disadvantage. 

Let  every  man  who  la  concerned  deal  with  ]u«ttce, 
noMcneaa,  and  sincerity,  .  .  .  without  Uiclu  and  strata- 
gems, to  disadmniaa*  the  church  by  doing  temporal  ad- 
vantages to  lila  friend  nr  family. 

Jer.  Taytur,  Work*  (ad.  1834),  I.  16ft. 

That  they  [the  philanlhmplc]  may  aid  the  offspring  of 
the  unworthy,  they  di*ndrnn/«wr  the  offspring  .if  the 
worthy  through  burdening  their  parent*  by  Ineinued 


worthy  through  burdeniiitr 
local  rates.  II.  Si 


parents  by 

Man  vs.  State,  p.  Su. 


disadvantageablet  (dis-ad-van'tii-a-bl),  a.  [< 
di»- priv.  +  advantageable .]  Not  advantageous; 
contrary  to  advantage  or  convenience. 

Hasty  selling  la  commonly  aa  dUadmHtao*abU  an  inter- 
eat.  Bacon,  Expense. 

disadvantageous  (dii^ad-van-ta'jus),  «.  [=  F. 
tlcearantageux  =  Hp.  dceventajoso  —  desran- 
tajo»o  =  It.  erantaggioso ;  as  di»-  priv.  + 
vantagcous.]    1.  Attended  with  disadvantage ; 
not  adapted  to  promote  interest,  reputation, 
other  good ;  unfavorable ;  detrimental. 


8f.  To  throw  into 

It  disnftcU  the  bowel*, 
trail*. 

disaffected  (dis-a-fek'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  ffff- 
affect,  r.J  1.  Having  the  affections  alienated : 
indisposed  to  favor  or  support ;  unfriendly,  as 
one  displeased  with  the  actions  of  a  superior,  a 
government,  or  a  party. 

I  believe  if  I  were  to  reckon  op,  I  could  not  And  ab.  <r 
five  hundred  disafeeted  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

dotdtmiih,  Eaaaya,  From  a  Colli  UK  *i -Councilman 

The  tyranny  of  Wentworth,  and  the  weak  deapotlaan  <  t 
Charles,  all  conspired  U>  make  th«  Irlah  dim/ecud  ani 
disloyal.    W.  I  Irish  Hist,  lor  Eng.  Readers,  p.  t:. 

2».  Morbid;  diseased. 

Aa  If  a  man  should  be  dissected 
To  Bnd  what  part  U  disajfeeted. 

S.  Butler,  Hudlbraa.  n.  L  &ok. 

dlsaffectedly  (dis-a-fek'ted-li),  adv.  Inada- 
affected  manner. 
«f  diaaffectedness  (dis-a-fek'ted-nes),  «.  The 
a«-   gtate  of  being  disaffected. 

Yet  the  king  had  commonly  some  in  theae  houses  that 
were  otherwise  lulnded,  and  discovered  the  treachery  and 
disfifeetednee*  of  the  rest.      Sfrype,  Memorials,  an.  lf-34. 


disacqnaintt  (dis-a-kwanf), 
cointer,  desaecoiHter,  disacqn 
<«'oi«i«r, acquaint:  seedi 

*  unfamiliar  or  unacqu 

kly  sick  heart  with  dim 
Is  dUaeyvninttd  never. 


alwayi  dimdea 
OMdmiih, 


2t.  Biased;  unfriend! 


"Its  held  a  symptom  of  approaching  danger. 


1.8. 

dlsacqualntancet  (dis-a-kwan'tans),  n. 
priv.  +  acquaintance.]  '  Want  of  acqi 
unacquaintance;  unfamiliarity. 

The  straungeneaae  thereof  proceedea  but  of 
ami  disaquaintaiw*  with  our  eorea. 

Putttnkam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeaie,  p.  ML 

disadjuat  (dis-a-just').  r.  t.  [<  die-  priv.  +  ad- 
just, r.]  To  destroy  the  adjustment  of ;  disar- 
range; disturb;  confuse. 

When  the  Uioughta  are  once  dUtdjtuitd,  why  are  they 
not  always  In  contusion!      Uemy.  Meditations,  II.  ai 

dlsadorn  (dis-a-dArn'),  r-  [<  <'•*-  priv.  + 
adorn,  r.  Cf.  OP.  oVjiuorner,  desaourner,  de- 
spoil.]  To  deprive  of  ornaments. 

When  she  saw  grey  Hairs  begin  to  spread, 
lictonn  hla  Beard,  and  d*a&rn  his  Head. 

Confrere,  Hymn  to  Venus. 


Vicar,  lilt, 
atreet  la.  Old  Age  Is  not  dla- 
'  siivtajteoau. 
Emeraon,  Old  Age,  p. 

prejudicial. 

Whatever  disadwnxa^tous  sentiments  we  may  enter- 
tain of  mankind,  they  are  always  found  to  lie  prodigal 
both  of  blood  and  treasure  In  the  maintenance  of  public 
justke.  Hume,  Prln.  of  Government. 

disadvantageously  (dis-ad-van-ta'jus-li),  adr. 
In  a  manner  not  favorable  to  success  or  to  in- 
terest, profit,  or  reputation ;  with  loss  or  in- 


disaffection  (dis-a-fek'shi 


[<  F.  cUsaf- 


IHMfttiian  In  me. 
Ilvsrtll,  Li  tters,  I  vl 


:h  it,  the  roy  delusive  plant  ;the 
lately  shrinks  In  Its  displayed 
self  into  a  form  and  dimensions 
iiuiftlrau(iiireou«fy  differing  from  the  former. 

•   ■«,  Works,  I.  SOX 


sensitive  nlantl  luimcjiut. 
leave*,  and  cunlracta  itaelf 


disadvancet  (ilis-ad-vang'),  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E. 
dinadvaunce;  <  ME.  dMaraMsoen.  <  OP.  desaran- 
cer,  desavancier,  deeadrancier,  hinder,  thrust  or 
throw  back,  <  des-  priv.  +  aranccr,  advance: 
see  dis-  and  advance,  v.]  1.  To  drive  back; 
repel ;  hinder  the  advaneo  of. 

How  wJu^e^krek«^uygTtL1™Ui«' 


t,  Troilns,  II,  r»l  t. 

Ther  were  many  full  noble  men  and  trewe  that  haddvn 
grele  drede  that  for  the  fante  of  her  prowess*  that  holy 
cherch* and  cristln  fclth  were  dipnvauntnt. 

Jf/rfin  (P..  K,  T.  S.),  II.  250. 

And  (he!  left*  the  hoate  on  the  left  side,  and  that  was  to 
dimntuisw  Uie  Ktnpmxir.  and  In-  reve  hym  the  way  to 
Jaferlm(K.  R.  T.  S.),  III.  058. 


H.I  i 


2.  To  draw  back. 
Through  rami* Is  all 
That  forced  him  his 


ely  went, 

viunee. 

sitntr,  r.  q..  iv.  iil  a 
disadvantage  (di.i-ad-van'taj),  n.  [<  ME.  dis- 
adrauntage,  disavauntage,  <  OP.  desacantage,  F. 
demtantagt  (= Sp.  desrentaja  =  Pg.  danantagent 
=  It.  seantaggio),  <  des-  priv.  +  avantaae,  ad- 
vantage: see  dis-  and  advantage,  n.]  1.  Ab- 
sence or  deprivation  of  advantage;  that  which 
prevents  success  or  renders  it  difficult ;  any  un- 
favorable circumstance  or  condition:  as,  the 
disadvantage  of  poverty  or  imperfect  education. 

After  all,  Horace  hail  the  ifiaadnanruqw  of  the  times  In 
which  ho  lived  :  they  were  better  for  the  man,  but  worse 
Drydeu,  Orlg.  and  Pm*.  of  Satire. 

Xant,  to 
ItL  1, 


WeU.  tlds  b  taking  Charles  rather  at  a 
be  sure  Sheridan,  School  fc 


The  eiact  spot  through  which 
fought  their  wavagalim  deeperale  dieadranla  Ki  Into  the 
fort  Is  still  perfectly  discernible. 

AfueaWoy.  Life  and  Letters,  L  ttf, 

2.  Loss;  injury;  prejudice  to  interest,  reputa- 
tion, credit,  profit,  or  other  good :  as,  to  sell 
goods  to  disadvantage. 

They  would  throw  a  construction  on  his  conduct  to  his 
aft*w4*s)autaajv  before  the  public  Ilanrrofi. 
•  Sjm.  Detriment,  injury,  hurt,  harm,  damage,  prejudice. 


disadvantageousness  (dis-ad-van-ta'jus-nes), 
n.   Want  of  advantage  or  suitableness;  un- 
favorablenesa. 
Thl«^d^<lii«»f<i!»eoiirii««of  flgur*  he^Pope]  converted. 

and  deliver  himaelf  from  acorn. 

rices,  Hist.  Rhapsody  on  Pope.  v. 

di&adventuret  (dis-aii-ven'tftr),  s.  [<  ME.  dis- 
aventurt,  <  OF.  <i>*jr*-»fi«rr,  desadventure,  des- 
adranture  (=  Pr.  Hp.  Pg.  (ifsaecnfMrn  =  It.  dis- 
aerenlura),  <  dot-  priv.  +  arcnlure,  adventuro: 
see  dis-  and  admifwrc]  Misfortune;  misad- 
venture. 

This  Infortnne  or  this  disaneniure. 

Chaueer,  Troilns,  |v.  HI7. 

Snch  as  esteem  themselvea  mo«t  iiecur*.  even  then  fall 
soonest  lnb»  duorfren/unt.  Haieijh,  Art*  of  Liuplre.  p.  17*. 

lice  died  of  his  owne  swor\1,  which  falling  out  of  his 
Si-ahlmnl  aa  Iter  mounleil  his  Hone,  killed  him,  not  fear- 
ing in  this  eountrey  of  Syria  any  such  dSMu/Nenturc,  lie- 
cause  the  oracle  of  Latona  In  Egypt  had  tolde  him  h<e 
should  die  at  R>  >iatana.        I'nreluu,  Pilgrimage,  p.  354. 

disadventuronst  (dis-ad-ven'tur-us),  a.  [< 
disadrenture  +  -ous.]  Uiifortunate  ;  attended 
by  misfortune  or  defeat. 

how  he  hnth  left  you  heare 
To  he  tlw  rccrd  of  Ills  niefull  hssse, 
And  of  my  doleful!  ifuareo/iirow*  deare. 

Speneer.  K.  y..  I.  vlL  48. 
All  perill  ought  be  lease,  and  lease  all  palne. 
Then  losae  of  fame  In  duawnrnnu  field. 

Speswier,  ¥.  Q.,  V.  XL  55. 

disadTiset  (djs-ad-viz'),  r.  f.  [Chiefly  in  p.  a. 
disadrised,  after  OF.  dcaarisr,  unadvised,  rash.  < 
des-  priv.  +  nrisr,  pp.  of  acMcr,  advise:  see  dis- 
nudadvise.  Ct.  disadrised.]  To  advise  against; 
dissuade  from  ;  deter  by  advice.  [Hare.] 
I  had  a  clear  reason  to  dimdrite  the  purchase  of  It. 

/foyf/.  Works,  V.  4*4. 

diB*dvi»ed»,  ;>-  a.  [See  disadrise.]  m-advised. 
In  what  soener  you  doe,  tie  neyther  hasty  nor  dieaduijted. 
/loote  n/  I'veeedenee  |E.  F.  T.       clUa  ser  ),  I.  7S. 

disaffect  (dis-a-fekf),  r.  f.  K  die-  priv.  +  a  f- 
frcft  ]  1.  To  alienate  the  affection  of ;  make 
less  friendly :  make  discontented  or  unfriendly : 
as,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disaffect  the  artn'v. 
—2.  To  lack  affection  or  esteem  for;  not  to 
affect ;  dislike ;  stand  aloof  from :  as,  to  dis- 
affect society.    [Rare  or  archaic.] 

t'nlees  yoo  dim  fret 


fection  (=  Hp.  desajicton  —  Pg.  dcsaffcicvLo),  dis- 
affection, <  des-  pnv.  +  affection,  affection :  see- 
dis-  and  affection,  and  cf.  disaffect.]  1.  Aliena- 
tion of  affection,  attachment,  or  good  will ;  es- 
trangement ;  or,  more  generally,  positive  en- 
mity, dislike,  or  hostility;  disloyalty:  as,  the 
disaffection  of  a  people  to  their  prince  or  gov- 
ernment;  tbi-  disaj)ection  of  sllic* ;  disaffection 
to  religion. 

Difference  in  Opinion  I 
but  not  a  L>e testation. 

The  whole  Orrw  were  at  thla  time  under  a  grneral  /•  * 
ejection,  and  full  of  very  different  Projects ;  ami  all  fee 
want  of  Action.  /MwpsVr,  Voyage*,  I.  J71 

True  It  U.  some  alight  ditafettion  was  shown  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  at  certain  unreasonable  conduct  of  Com 
modem  Hudson.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  ts. 

Tlie  Irish  dimfeetion  Is  founded  on  race  antipathy  a::  I 
Dot  ud  political  principle. 

Use,  Contemp.  Socialism,  p.  1 

2(.  In  a  physical  sense,  disorder;  constitu- 
tional defect.  [Bare.] 

The  disease  took  It*  origin  merely  from  the  di*afe*u  „ 
of  the  part.  n'ueman.  Suryer> . 

-Brn.  1.  Dissatisfaction,  ill  will,  hostility,  dialoyalty. 

disaffectionatet  (dia-a-fek'shon-at),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  affectionate,  after  F.  dCtaffectionne  = 
Hp.  desaflcitmada  m  Pg.  drsaffeicoado  =  It.  dis 
affesionato.]  Not  well  disposed;  lacking  af- 
fection; unloving. 
A  beautiful  but  dinfeetiameUe  and  disobedient  wife 

Hayley,  Milton 

diJialBrm  (tlis-a-ferm'),  r.  f.  [<  die-  priv.  + 
njfiriii.J  1.  To  deny;  contradict. — 2.  In  lay, 
to  overthrow  or  annul,  as  in  the  reversal  of  a 
judicial  decision,  or  where  one,  having  made  a 
contract  while  an  infant,  repudiates  it  after 
coming  of  age. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  t  nited  State*  ha*  doa/rml 
the  view  of  the  Post  office  Department,  and  affirmed  that 
of  the  company. 

A>ir  1'or*  TVieviiv.  XLIII.,  N'o.  mi».  p 

disaffirmance  (dis-f^fer'niaiiB),  n.    [<  disaf- 
firm, after  njlfrmanor.l    1. "Denial  or  negation 
done;  refutation. 


of  something  said  or  < 


of  an; 


thst  * 


2.  In  taw,  overthrow  or 

If  It  had  been  a  dimMrmane*  by  law,  they  moU  hare 
gone  duwn  in  solido ;  but  now  you  ace  they  have  been 
tempered  and  Qualified  aa  the  King  aaw  convenient 

State  Trials,  Tile  Great  Case  of  Impositions  (leWV 

disaffinnation  (dis-af-er-ma'shon),  n.  [<  dis- 
affirm +  -ation,  after  o/ffrutafion.]  The  act  of 
disaftirming;  disafflnnance.  Imp.  Met, 
disafforest  (dis-a-for'est),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  desafort- 
stcr,  <  ML.  dimfforettare,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  ML. 
afforextare,  afforest :  see  dis-  and  afforest.]  In 
England,  to  free  from  the  restrictions  of  forest 
laws;  reduce  from  the  legal  Btete  of  a  forest  to 
that  of  common  land. 

9  Henry  III.  i 


led 


The  rapid 

d  to  the  cf! 


« i*n_n •jrftji fay  ui 


Shirley.  Hie  Brothers,  I 
Msking  plain  that  truth  which  my  charity  peroi 
me  the  most  part  of  them  dieafeet  only  because  It 
not  been  well  represented  to  them. 

ChOtinfuvrlh,  Reli*;.  "< 


di&afforeatation 

disaffitreet  +  -ati 
disafforesting. 
The  steady  progress  of  ditafvrartatim. 


Britain]  has 
Eneye.  Brit.,  IX.  W. 

(diB-a-for-es-ta'shon),  a.  [( 
>*.]    The  act  or  proceeding  of 
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disafforestment 

disaffor estnunt  (dis-a-for'  est-ment ) ,  n.  [<  dis- 
afforest +  -ment.]  The  act  of  disafforesting, 
or  the  state  of  being  disafforested. 

if  eilaled  only  fur  the 
Kiktk.  Brit.,  IX  ton. 


(dis-ag're-gat),  r.  I.;  pret.  and 
pp.  disaggregated,  ppr.  disaggregating.  [<  tfw- 
priv.  +  aggregate.  Cf.  Sp.  desagregar  =  Pg. 
dcsaggregar  =  It.  disaggregare,  disaggregate.] 
To  separate  into  component  parts,  or  from  an 
aggregate ;  break  up  the  aggregation  of. 

The  particle*  .  .  .  are  not  small  fragment*  of  iron  wire, 
illy  rfiartuyretroted  front  a  wore  considerable  nia**, 
l  precipitated  chemically. 

U.  B.  i»IMW(l|  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  128. 

..Ration  (dis-ag-rv-ga'shon),  n.  [=  8p. 
.gacion  as  Pg.  desaygrrgactio ;  aa  dimggre- 
gate'+  -ion :  Bee  -ofioii.]  The  act  or  operation 
of  breaking  up  an  aggregate ;  the  state  of  being 
dijtaKgtvgatea. 

A  further  consequence  nf  thia  duafgregalion  was  .  .  . 
the  necessity  for  an  official  building. 

/.  //.  Afarpun,  Amer.  EthnuL,  p.  ST. 

disaglo  (dis-aj'i-6  or  -a'ji-6),  n.  [<  dis-  +  agio.] 
Tli.xcount  on  a  depreciated  currency.    See  agio. 

disagree  (dls-a-gre'),  r.  i.  [<  F.  de^Arr,  dis- 
please; as  di*-  priv.  +  agree.]  1.  To  differ;  be 
not  the  same  or  alike ;  be  variant ;  not  to  ac- 
cord or  harmonize :  as.  two  ideas  or  two  state- 
ments disagree  when  they  are  not  substantially 
identical,  or  when  they  are  not  exactly  alike ; 
the  witnesses  disagree. 

Trie  nilnd  clearly  ai»I  Infallibly  perceive*  all  distinct 
Idea*  to  disuyer*:  that  la,  the  one  not  to  be  the  other. 

Lnek*,  Human  I  ndrrttandlng,  IV.  I,  4. 

They  reject  U»  plalueal  aenae  of  Scripture,  because  It 
sevma  to  with  what  they  call  rilllljj^  AUrrUtnl 

8.  To  differ  in  opinion ;  bo  at  variance ;  ex- 
press contrary  views:  aa,  tho  best  judges  some- 
times disagree. 

Since  In  these  case*  [election  of  a  pastor  |  unanimity  ami 
an  entire  agreement  of  heart*  and  voices  is  not  to  be  e«- 
t  leaat  take  care  to  dssnyrc*  In  aa  de- 
1  christian  a  manner  a*  is  poseildr. 
Bp.  Atttrtmiy.  Sermons.  II.  stlv. 

»r 

I.HLI. 

S.  To  be  in  a  state  of  diacord  or  altercation ; 
wrangle;  quarrel. 

United  thus,  we  will  hereafter  use 
Mutual  concession,  anil  Uie  icuds,  Iniluc'd 
By  our  accord,  shall  dtmyrr*  no  more. 

CVtrprr,  Iliad,  iv. 

4.  To  conflict  in  action  or  effect;  be  incom- 
patible or  unsuitable:  as,  food  that  disagrees 
with  the  stomach. -Byn.  i  To  vary  (tmmi— '«.  To 
differ  (wttbl,  dissent  (fiom  i,  —  S.  I  o  dicker,  wrangle,  a.|uab 
his.  (all  out. 

diaagreeability  (dia-a-gre-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  rfw- 
agrerabie :  see  -bilitg"  Cf.  t  ip.  dcsagreablctc,  dis- 
agreement. ]  The  qua!  ity  of  being  disagreeable ; 
unpleasantness;  disagreeableness.  [Hare] 

Me,  long-sighted  and  observant,  had  seen  through  It  snf- 
fldenlly  to  read  all  the  depression  of  counteiuuioe  which 
aome  Immediate  ditagnnMity  had  brought  on. 

Jfrne.  IMrWoy,  IHary,  III.  334. 

disagreeable  (dis-a-gre'a-bl), a.  and  n.  [<OF. 
tlesagreaUle,  F.  aVsagrcable  (  =  Hp.  desagradable 
x  Pg.  dcsagradarel  =  It.  sgradcrolr),  disagree- 
able, <  dea-priv.  +  agreable,  agreeable:  see  dis- 
and  agreeable,  and  cf.  disagree.]  1.  a.  1,  Un- 
suitable; not  conformable;  not  congruous. 
[Now  rare  in  thia  sense. J 

'  yon.  haue  re- 
*Ie  tilerrvnto. 
J.  VJaU,  On  Mark  iv. 

No  man  onght  to  have  tho  esteem  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  any  action*  which  are  duatrrerabl*  to  those 
rnaiims  which  prevail  aa  the  standards  of  Ix-havtour  in 
the  country  wherein  he  live*.     Str'lr,  Spectator,  No.  70, 

Some  demon  .  .  .  had  forced  her  to  a  conduct  dwayrrce-  ~ 
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His  open  and  manly  style  did  much  to  relieve  him  from 
duiorrenofes.  VuarfsWy  Hrr  ,  I.XXX1II. 

disagreeableness  (dis-a-gre'a-bl-nes),  r.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  disagreeable,  (al  In- 
auitablrnea* :  iiK-ougrulty  ;  contrariety.  I  Rare.  J  [b)  Ur> 
pleasantness ;  offerssiveneaa  to  the  mind  or  to  the  senies : 
as.  the  disagrecaMrnest  of  another  *  manners  -,  the  disa< 
jrrveaofen***  of  a  taste,  sound,  or  smell. 

Many  who  have  figured  Molttudr.  having  set  out  the 
most  noted  properties  thereof,  have  sought  to  sweeten  all 
they  could  the  dMnirraeaMencM. 

■'.  Jfoisovue,  Ikrvouto  Essays,  I,  »vi.  1. 

disagreeably  (dis-a-gre'a-bll),  fl<fr.  In  a  dis- 
agreeable  manner  or  degree;  unsuitably;  un- 
pleasantly; offensively. 

Ills  IHoordaloUe'sl  style  la  verbose,  he  la  dimu/rtmblu 
■  faUiers,  ^"^^  j^jjjjt 

(dis-a-grt'ana),  n.  '  [< 


disarm  nller 

disallowance  (dis-a-lou'ana),  «.   [<  duallor  + 

Hiatv,  after  aHtftrasrvl.]  I>iRapprobation  ;  re- 
fusal to  admit  or  sanction;  prohibition;  rejec- 
tion. 

God  accept*  of  a  thing  stUUble  lor  him  to  receive,  and 
for  us  to  give,  where  he  does  not  declare  his  refusal  and 
duatloumw  of  it  Smtlk. 

The  dUnfioiMiwr  of  the  Anti  Chinese  Bill  tlie  other  day 
U  another  s*uirr*c  of  dissatisfaction  to  her  (British  Coluue 
bial  X.  A.  Hrr.,  I  SXXIX.  47. 

disally  (dis-a-li'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disailied. 
pprT7i»«W*)»j/.   [<  rf<#-  +  ally'.]   To  < 
or  undo  the  alliance  of. 


b  faith  in  Jestia  t  hrist 
mj.  Malt,  On  Art*  fU 

di&agreement  Cdis-a-grd'ment),  n.  [<  duagrre 
+  -mrnt.  C'f.  F.  de»agrtme>it,  diaagreeableneiia, 
defect.]  1.  Want  of  agreement;  difference, 
either  fa  form  or  in  essence;  dissimilitude;  di- 
versity; unlikeness:  as,  the  ditagreemrnt  of 
two  ideaa,  of  two  stories,  or  of  any  two  objects 
in  some  respects  similar. 

Thr*e  carry  .  .  .  plain  and  evident  note*  and  charac- 
ters either  of  dUagrtfmrnt  or  afnltity.  W'oodtrdrt/. 

2.  Difference  of  opinion  or  sentiments. 
^As  toucldug  their  several  opinions  about  the  ueoeasity 

great.  Uooktr,  Eoclca.  Polity. 

To  account,  by  any  current  hypothesis,  for  tho  number- 
leu  duierrennrnU  in  m*n  s  Ideas  of  right  and  wrong  ,  .  . 
seems  scarcely  possible.  It.  Sputter,  Social  Sutlca,  p.  471. 

3.  Unguitableness;  unfitneaa;  lack  of  conform- 
ity. 

From  these  different  relation*  of  different  thing*  there 
necessarily  arises  an  agreement  or  dt«d;7r*emewf  of  some, 
things  to  others.  Clarke,  On  the  Attributes,  xiv, 

4.  A  falling  out ;  a  wrangle ;  contention. 

His  resignation  was  owing  to  a  ditaarrtmrnt  with  his 
brother-ui  law  and  coadjutor,  Sir  Bobert  Walpule,  which 


n/frnr.]    To  .. 
to  alternate,  or  to  permit  in  alternation. 

I  I  ever  grind'  and  must  I  earn 
bat  itnpesr  U  will  looa  rfiaafrrm 
The  rr*t  thou  gav  si  7      Vuarfe*,  Emblem*.  111.  4. 

(dis'a-mis),  «.  The  mnemonic  name 
en  by  Petrus  Hispanus  to  that  mood  of  the 
iiinl  figure  of  syllogism  of  which  the  major 
premise  is  a  particular  affirmative  and  the  mi- 
nor premise  n  universal  affirmative  proposit  ion. 
The  following  is  an  eismple ;  rVilue  acts  of  homicide  are 
lamlable.  l>ut  all  act*  of  homicide  are  cruel:  thorvfoie. 
aorne  cruel  acta  are  laudable.  The  vowels  of  the  word. 
L  a,  i,  show  the  ouantily  and  quality  of  Hie  propoalllout : 
the  initial  letter, ./.  show*  that  the  mood  i>  to  be  reduced 
to  dani ;  the  two  t "a  *h<iw  that  tlve  major  premise  and  con- 
clusion are  to  be  simply  converted  in  like  reduction  ;  and 
the  li  tter  ill  shows  tlmt  the  prendse* are  to  be  transposed. 
Thin  every  letter  of  the  word  ia  aigniflcanl.   See  lalrlsBra. 

disanalogalt  (dis-B-nal'9-gal),  a.  [<  dit-  priv. 

+  analogal.]    Not  Hiialogous. 

Hie  Idea  or  Image  of  Uiat  knowledge  which  we  have  in 
onrselvr*  ...  Is  utterly  nnsullalde  and  ditanalnaal  U> 
that  know  ledge  which  is  in  (lod, 

.Sir  M.  HaU,  Works  of  Hod. 

disanchort  (dis-ang'kor),  v.  t.  [<  du-  priv.  + 
nncWi.)  To  free  or  force  from  the  anchor,  as 
a  ship;  weigh  the  anchor  of. 

inde  soft*,  gan  ido 

■ow  !l«rtci 

ifaaa.  a/'Partrnmy  (E.  K,  T,  ».'),  I.  :t-/.. 
disangolicalt  (dls-an-jel'i-kal),  a.   [<  rfi»-  priv. 
+  angelica  I.]   Not  angelical;  carnal;  gross. 


vn,  the  1 

the  slilppe  in  a  throw  [Ixrief  space 


had  tongs 

-Syn.  1.  »i*rtwcri«n,  rtierrntv.  etc.  (*or  difertim) ;  on- 
llkenesa,  discrepancy.  —  4.  Variance,  inLsnuderatanding, 
dissension,  diriaion,  dispute,  Jarring,  clashing,  strife, 
disallieget  {dis-a-lej').  r.  t.  L<  tlu-  priv.  + 
'alliege  (influenced  by  liege)  for  'allege,  a  verb 
assumed  from  allegiance.]  To  alienate  from 
allegiance. 

And  what  greater  dividing  then  by  a  pemlrloua  and  hos- 
tile peace  to  dinttuyr  a  whole  feudary  kingdom  from  the 

JfiJfou,  Art.  of  Peace  with  Irish. 

disallow  (dis-a-lou'),  r.  [<  ME.  dualoieen,  < 
OF.  demlouer, '  dcsalowcr,  titsnloer,  <  ML.  di*al- 
tocarc,  mixed  with  'dinallaudare,  written  (after 
OF.)  disaloudare,  disallow,  <  L.  di*-  priv.  +  ML. 
alloeare,  assign,  allow,  L.  allaudare,  prai»e,  ML. 
approve,  allow,  >  OK.  alouer,  allow:  sit*  rfut- 
luiil  alhne1,  nHoa-8.]  1,  fma».  1.  To  refuse  or 
withhold  permission  to  or  for;  refuse  to  allow, 
sanction,  gTant,  or  authorize ;  disapprove :  aa, 
to  disallow  items  in  an  account- 
It  is  pltle  that  thoae  which  have  aathorltle  and  charge 
o  allow  and  durafvir  hookea  to  be  printed  be  no  more 
i  than  they  are. 

JarAaiw,  The  Scholemaalcr.  p.  79. 


111. 

2.  To  decline  or  rcfuae  to  receive;  reject;  dis- 
own. 


That  learned  caaulst  .  .  .  who  account*  for  thr  i 
attending  these  pleasures  of  the  sixth  sense,  as  he  la 
pleased  to  call  llicm,  from  their  disaii<ieliea/  nature. 

fVirenfry.  Philemon  to  Hydaspew,  il. 

disanlmate  (dis-an'i-mat).  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
dimnimaied,  ppr.  <fi*nsi»«flft»i(,.  [<  eft#-  priv.  + 
anistnfe.]    If.  To  deprive  of  life. 

That  aoul  and  life  that  la  now  fled  and  gone  from  a  life- 
less carcase  is  only  a  loss  to  the  particular  liody  of  ■ 
page*  of  matter,  which  by  mean*  thereof  la  now  tfu 
moled.  (WirurfA,  Intellectual  My*lem,  p.  SS. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  courage ;  discourage ; 
dishearten;  deject.  [Hare.] 

Hie  |>re*ence  of  a  king  engender*  love 
Amongst  his  subject*  ami  his  loyal  friends. 
As  it  diMMinwifc*  Ids  enemies. 

Skat..  1  Hen.  VI.,  UL  L 

disanlmation  (dls-an-i-ma'shon),  n.  [<  duani- 
male:  see  -atitm.]    If.  Privation  of  life. 

True  it  is,  that  a  glowworm  will  afford  a  faint  light 
almuai  a  daye  s  space  when  many  will  conceive  It  dead  ; 
hut  this  U  a  mistake  In  the  compute  of  death  and  term  of 
disviniina/iotL  Sir  T.  Brmrnr,  Vulg.  Err..  III.  i7. 

2.  The  act  of  di 
iU.  [Rare.] 
disannext  (dis-a-neks'), 
er;  as  rfw-  priv.  +  awMor, 
unite;  disjoin. 


r.  t.  J< 
r.]  To 


se|>arate;  dis- 


oMr  to  her  sincerity. 

2.  Unpleasing;  offensive  to  the  mind  or  to  the 
senses;  distasteful;  repugnant:  as,  one's  man- 
ners may  be  disagreeable;  food  may  be  rfum- 
gr rea Mr  to  the  taste. 


To  whom  coining  aa  unto  a  living  stone,  if  is 
deed  id  men,  but  chosen  of  IJod,  and  precious.  1  Pet.  il.  I. 

They  dimtlotctd  the  floe  bookes  of  Moses. 

/"urcAn*.  Pilgrimsge,  p.  14H. 

Syn.  To  pmhlMt,  forbid,  condemn,  set  aside,  repudiate. 
H.  intrans.  To  refuse  allowance  or  tolera- 
tlon ;  withhold  sanction. 

What  follows  if  we  dinsTosr  of  thlsT 

Shak.,  K,  John,  L  L 
He  retnrnea  agalne  to  ditalUne  of  that 


et  neuc 


lure  ouer  theiu  and  not  de 
the  privilege  of  naturalisation  eon 
rriols,  Case  of  the  Pu.tuati  (lSOSI. 

disannul  (dis-a-nul')>  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rfi*os- 
tiulleil,  \>\>T.  disannulling.]  [<  dis-,  here  inten- 
sive (like  Ms-  in  unloose),  +  annul.']  1.  To 
make  void;  annul;  deprive  of  force  or  au- 
thority ;  cancel. 


Whatsoever  law*  he  [Godl  hath  made  they  ought  to 
stand,  tuileaa  himself  from  lieaven  proclaim  them  disas- 


The  long  step  of  the  camel  causes  a  very  great 
in  the  riders,  which  to  wjme  is  very  duarrmabU. 

I'txtxkt,  Description  of  the  East,  L  131. 

That  which  la  dua-trtaUt  to  one  Is  many  lime*  agree- 
able, to  another,  or  diwsjrreeaWe  In  a  lew*  degree. 

W,  Wvlkutan,  Religion  of  Nature,  v. 


S.  Unpleasant,  distasteful,  unwelcome,  ungrate- 


a  few  IHvlnos. 

disallowable  (dis-a-lou'a-bl),  a.  [<  dis.  priv. 
+  atloicabkl.]  Not  allowable;  not  to  be  sanc- 
tioned or  permitted. 

That  he  [Mure]  hail  vsed  dsnslng  In  Asia,  where  he  was 
goueniour  for  a  seasoe,  which  devil  was  so  duahwnbtt 
tlisl  he  durst  not  defend  it  for  wel  done,  lKit  «titly  denied. 

1'ire*,  Inttruciioti  of  a  Christiau  Woman,  I.  Is. 


Iha,l  all  the  merit  of  a 


manjrvdtWjn,  'B^1*7^°^J"^\*^'^l,e•),  "-    ^  ^SL^tSSaSt f 


nio'W,  imause  ft  I*  not  ill  man  to  correct  t 
of  God.  H-jokrr,  Ecclea.  Polity,  ill.  10. 

Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  otir  laws. 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity. 
Which  prince*,  would  they,  may  not  dtawnatd. 
My  soul  should  sue  aa  advocate  for  thee. 

SAa*.,  C.  of  E.,  L  L 
That  rode  law  is  torne 
And  diMnnuuf.  as  too  loo  inhumane. 

.tfarsron,  Scourge  of  ViUanie,  Sat.  II 

2.  To  deprive  (of).  [Rare.] 

Are  we  tfuunnidferf  of  our  first  sleep,  and  cheated  of  our 
dreams  and  fantasies?  Midttlrtv*.  The  Ws< k  Book. 

disannuller  (dis-a-nul'er),  n.    One  who  < 
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disarm  tiller 

Another,  to  her  everlasting  fame,  erected 
Two  ale  liijiun  of  case :  the  <j uarter  seasiuns 
Kooning  walnut  herroundlv;  In  which  business 
Two  "f  tho  dieannuUers  hwt  their  ulght-cape. 

Pleitkrr,  Tamer  Tamed.  U.  &. 


disaniiulment(dU-a-iinrment),  it.  [< 

+  -metit.)  Annulment, 
disanoint  (dls-a-noint'),  r.  t.    [<  die-  priv.  + 
anoint.)  To renderlnvalld the consecration of; 
deprive  of  the  honor  of  being  anointed. 

They  hare  Jngglcd  and  paltered  with  the  world,  handed 
and  Uinie  arm»  against  their  king,  divested  him,  dis- 
■noinfrrf  him,  najr  cursed  him  all  over  In  their  pulplta. 

Milton,  Tenon  of  Kins*  ami  Magistrates. 

disapparel  (dis-a-par'el),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis-  a 
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disappointed  (dis-a-poin'ted).  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
disappoint,  r.]  1.  Baffled;  balked;  thwarted; 
frustrated:  an.  a  disappointed  man:  dixappoint- 
ed  hopes. — 2.  Not  appointed  or  prepared;  un- 
prepared or  ill-prepared,  [Kare.j 

Cut  off  even  In  the  blussoma  of  my  aiu, 
I'nboUield,  disappointed,  unaneld. 

SKa*.,  Hamlet,  L  5. 

disappointing  (dis-a-poin'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
disappoint,  t\)  Causing  disappointment:  not 
equal  to  or  falling  short  of  one's  expectation ; 
unsatisfactory. 


disarray 

There  U  no  reaaon  to  Wllcre  that  they  ever  disapprove 
where  the  thing  nl.jcctedto  Is  the  execution  of  sonnr  or 


In  a 


Rochester,  di'fo/'pr'.in'mr  and  murmuring,  ron* 
erve.  Js<a<W<i»,  Hist.  ; 


appareled  or  disapparelled,  ppr.  dtsapparehng  or 
disapparclting.  [<  OK.  desapareiltier,  dexajm- 
rillier,  desappareiller,  F.  desappareiller  (=  Hp. 
desaparejar  —  Pg.  desapjiarethar),  <  <te«-  priv. 
+  aparciller,  appareiller,  apparel :  see  dis-  and 
apparel,  v.)    To  disrobe ;  strip  of  raiment. 

Drink  disapparels  the  *..«.!,  and  la  the  betrayer  of  the 
mind.  >'.  Junius,  sin  stigmatised  (MX.'.),  p.  SI. 

disappear  (dis-a-per' ),  r.  i.  [<  OK.  demurer,  < 
ile*-  priv.  +  aperer,  appear:  see  rt/t-  and  apjiear, 
Qfc  P.  dlsparattre  (<  L.  aa  if  •aV^r<wrre),  OK. 
disaparoistrr,  desapparoistre  =  Sp.  desaparecer 
an  Kg.  desapparecer  (<  ML.  as  if  •</i«ttw>rtr*M*T«) 
i=  It.  spanre  (<  ML.  disparere :  see  disparition), 
of  similar  ult.  formation.]  1.  To  vanish  from 
or  paaa  out  of  sight ;  recede  from  view ;  cease 
to  appear ;  be  no  longer  aeon. 

The  pictures  drawn  In  oar  minda  are  laid  In  fading  cnl- 
cure,  and.  If  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  ami  dxsap- 
year.  J^oeke. 

Thia  la  the  way  of  tho  maw  nf  mankind  In  all  acea,  to 
he  influenced  hy  audden  feara,  amtilen  contrition,  sudden 
carneatneaa,  sodden  resolves,  which  disappear  aa  sud- 
denly. J.  //.  Stmnau,  Parochial  Sermons,  I.  a*. 

The  black  earth  yawns :  the  mortal  disappears: 
i  to  ashes,  dual  to  dost. 


But  the  place  [flortria]  Itself  la,  considering  Ita  history, 
little  •litnitiMNltnti.       f.  A.  freeman,  \ Vnlce,  p.  sS. 

disappointment  (dis-e-point'me,nt),  n.  [<  di*. 
airjuHnt  +  -ment,  after  r.  <U*apiH>inlfment?l  1. 
Defeat  or  failure  of  expectation,  hope,  wish, 
desire,  or  intention;  miscarriage  of  design  or 

{■Ian :  as,  he  has  had  many  disappointment*  in 
Ife. — 2.  The  state  of  being  disappointed  or  de- 
feated in  the  realization  of  one's  expectation 
or  intention  in  regard  to  some  matter,  or  the 
resulting  feeling  of  depression,  mortification, 
or  vexation. 


disapprovingly  (dis-a-prO'ving-li), 
disapproving  manner ;  with  disap 

disardt,  n.    Same  as  dizzard. 

disarm  (dis-arm'),  r.  [<  ME.  iftMnsra,  <  OF 
drmrmer,  F.  dnarmrr  =  Pr.  Bp.  Pg.  desarmar 
—  It.  disarmare,  <  ML.  disarmart,  disarm,  <  L. 
fits- priv.  +  armare,  arm:  see  <fi.«-  and  arm-,  r.l 
I.  fraH*.  1.  To  deprive  of  arms;  take  the  i 
or  weapons  from;  take  off  the  armor  1 
ho  dimmed  his  foe;  the  prince  gave 
to  'inarm  his  subjects:  with  of  before  the  thing 
taken  away :  as,  to  disarm  one  of  his  weapons. 


fpilshed.  ei 


If  we  hope  for  things  of  which  wo  have  not  th 
constderod  the  valno,  oor  rfi*»WwtNimeitf  will  I* 
Uian  our  pleasure  In  the  fniltlon  of  them. 


Tsnnuson,  Death  of  Wellliwtoo. 
2.  To  pass  out  of  existence  or  out  of  know- 
ledge ;  cease  to  exist  or  to  be  known:  as,  tho 
epidemic  has  disappeared. 
The  Cretaoei'iu  Dinosaurs  and  Cephalopoda  dimpptar 


without  pn.veuy,  though  one  knows  no  reason  why  they 
might  not  still  lire  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

/toirsun.  Nature  aitd  the  Bible,  p.  £<& 

3.  To  end  somewhat  gradually  or  without  abrupt 
termination:  as,  tho  path  disappeared!  in  the 
depths  of  tho  forest;  in  cntom.,  a  line  on  the 
wiug  disappearing  at  the  subcostal  vein, 
disappearance  (dis-a-per'ans),  n.  [<  disappear 
+  -nnce.  UL  appearance!)  The  act  of  disap- 
pearing; removal  or  withdrawal  from  sight  or 
knowledgo;  a  ceasing  to  appear  or  to  exist: 
as,  the  disappearance  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  race  of 
animals. 

A  few  days  after  Christ's  dimpptarmntt  out  of  the  world, 
we  find  an  avwuibly  ot  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  num. 
her  of  "about  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

I'alrn,  Evidences,  IL  «. 

disappendency  (dis-a-pen'den-si),  ».  [<  dit- 
priv.  +  appendcncii.)  Detachment  from  a  for- 
mer connection ;  separation.  Hum. 

disappoint  (dis-a-pomt'), «'.  t.  [<  OK.  iletajMHn- 
trr,  dauipointuT,  K.  desappmntcr,  disappouit,  < 
dts-  priv.  +  apmnter,  Bppoint :  see  </»>-  and  ap- 
point.) I.  To  frustrate  the  desire  or  expecta- 
tion of;  balk  or  thwart  in  regard  to  something 
intonded,  expected,  or  wished;  defeat  the  nim 
or  will  of:  as,  do  not  disappoint  us  by  Maying 
awav ;  to  be  disapixiinUd  in  or  of  one''s  hopes, 
or  about  the  weather. 

Art«,  0  I»rd.  jfiaaSBtill  nun,  cast  nun  down:  deliver 
my  soul  from  the  wicked.  Ps.  xtll.  IX 

Being  thus  ditappoirtttd  of  our  purpose,  we  gathered  the 
fruit  v»r  found  npe. 

t«u«iieil  in  (.'a/it.  John  Smith  s  True  Travels,  I.  Its. 

I  have  such  cmBdeni  e  in  your  reason  that  I  <houl<l  lie 
greatly  duappMultd  If  I  were  t"  find  It  wanting. 

II.  Jaw**,  Jr..  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  471. 

2.  To  defeat  the  realization  or  fulfilment  of: 
frustrate:  balk;  foil;  thwart:  as,  tu  uW^joi/if 
a  man's  hopes  or  plans. 

Hi  <li«/>pwiiMA  the  devices  nf  the  crafty,  so  that  their 

Job  V.  11 


difference  as  afprulMitton  iui'1  apprvnu.  See  ap\ 

disapprobatory  (dis-ap'r<>-bii-tiVri),  a. 
priv.  +  approba  ton. )    Containing  disa 
tion;  tending  to  disapprove.  Smart. 
lisapproprlate  (die-a-pr6'pri-at),  r.  I 
and  pp.  disappropriated,  ppr.  ditappropri 
[<  dis-  priv.  +  appropriate,  v.)    1.  To  « 
from  individual  possession  oro wnership ; 


•  arodM.ij7e.nrof.  Prov.xv.ii 
3f.  Tohinderof  intended effeet ;  frustrate;  foil. 

Many  times  what  man  doth  determine  Ood  doth  .Ji*i/j. 
jH»«/.       T.  *jn<fo».  i:^t  (.trlx-rs  Hng  tlarmr,  II.  IS). 

HI.  r.  tlrlng  f.H 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  >fom;.j».i»f»  the  blow. 

A'td 

ii'nf  the  ip'-I  work«i>f  tb-iiKWt 
t  men.  St  fir.  Taller,  Xol  1  Ji. 
So  prudence  of  ours  could  loive  |n>  v,  ni.-<l  our  bite  mis- 
fortune ;  but  prudence  may  do  much  In  >ru»tfif>iii>'i<w  its 
elle,  ts.  Bitatlillffl,  Vicar,  ill 


rviuirhl) 

AMurm,  Special' 

disappreciate  (dis-a-prC'shi-ftt),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disappreciated,  ppr.  disappreeiattng.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  appreciate.  Cf.  Sp.  Pg.  desapreciar.) 
To  fail  to  appreciate ;  undervalue.  Imp.  Diet. 
disapprobation  (dis-ap-r^-ba'shon),  n.  [=  K. 
disapprobation  =  Sp.  desaprobacion  =r  Pg.  de»- 
avprovaeSo  =  It.  disapprorazione ;  as  dis-  priv. 
T  approftafiow.]  The  act  or  state  of  disapprov- 
ing; a  condemnatory  feeling  or  utterance ;  dis- 
approval ;  censure,  expressed  or  unexpressed. 

We  have  ever  expressed  the  moat  unqualified  disappro- 
bation of  all  the  steps.  Burke. 
» 8yn.  Disapprobation  and  Disapproval  show  the  same 
iiflerence  as  apprvbatum  and  apprvnd.  See  approbation. 

sapprobo- 

dlsappi 

disappropriate  (dis-a-pK)'pri-at),  r.  I. ;  pret, 
and  pp.  disappropriated,  ppr.  disappropriating. 

remove 
throw 

off  or  aside ;  get  rid  of. 

How  much  more  law-like  were  It  to  assist  nature  In 
disapprnfrriatimf  that  evil  which  by  continuing  proper 
becomes  destructive  !  tlitlon,  Tetrachordmi. 

Specifically — 2.  To  sever  or  separate,  as  an 
appropriation;  withdraw  from  an  appropriate 

use. 

Tho  appropriations  of  the  i 
have  been,  by  the  rules  ot  I 

atrd, 

3.  To  deprive  of  appropriated  property,  as  a 
church ;  exclude  or  debar  from  possession, 
disappropriate  (diR-a-pro'pri-at),  a.    [<  </»»- 
priv.  +  appropriate,  a.)    Deprived  of  appro- 
priation ;  not  possessing  appropriated  church 

property.  In  the  Church  of  England  a  dUapimiprlato 
church  Is  one  from  which  the  appropriated  jiar*oiiage, 
glebe,  and  tithes  are  severed. 

Tlie  appropriation  may  he  severed  and  tho  church  be- 
come disappntpnatr,  two  ways.  litmeMstuns. 

disappropriation  (dis-a-pro-pri-a'shon),  n.  [= 
K.  desapprnpriation  ="Pg.  dt.mpropriit;Un ;  as 
dig-  pnv.  +  appropriation.)  1.  The  act  of 
withdrawing  from  an  appointed  use.  Specifi- 
cally—  2.  Tho  uct  of  alienating  church  prop- 
erly from  I  lie  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

disapproval  (dis-a-pro'v-al),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
approval.)  The  act  of  disapproving;  disap- 
probation; dislike. 

There  being  not  a  word  let  fall  from  them  in  disapproral 
ot  that  opinion.  (HanrilU.  l're-ealstence  of  Souls,  ii. 
—  Syn.  Si*e  disa pprobatioH. 

disapprove  (dis-a-prOv'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
apprnred,  ppr.  disapproving.  [=z  K.  drsapproti- 
rer  =:  Sp.  tlesaprobar  =  Pg.  desapprorar  =  It.  dis- 
approrare;  as  (lis-  priv.  +  apprnrtl.)  I.  trans. 
1.  To  regard  with  disfavor;  think  wrong  or 
reprehensible;  censure  or  condemn  in  opinion 
or  judgment:  now  generally  followed  by  of:  as, 
to  disapprove  of  dancing,  or  of  late  hours. 


IIIsdes|gnewaa,lf  It  wen 
dally  of  a  wise  feare  ai 


Halt,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  i 
Specifically — 2.  To  reduce  to  a  peaee  footing, 
as  an  army  or  a  navy. — 3.  To  deprive  of  means 
of  attack  or  defense ;  render  harmless  or  de- 
fenseless :  as,  to  disarm  a  venomous  serpent. 

Security  disarms  the  beat-appointed  army.  Fuller 
4.  To  deprive  of  foree,  strength,  means  of  in- 
juring, or  power  to  terrify;  quell :  as,  to  disarm 
rage  or  passion;  religion  disarms  death  of  it* 


Ible,  to  disarms  ail,  eape* 

nn. 

MtltoH.  Elkonoklaetea,  It. 


J.  T.  7'rosV.ridoe.  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  SO. 

II.  intrans.  To  lay  down  arms ;  specifically, 
to  reduce  armaments  to  a  peaee  footing;  dis- 
miss or  disband  troops :  as,  the  nations  were 
then  disarming. 

disarmament  (dis-aVma-ment),  ».  [=  F.  dV*. 
armrmrnt  m  Sp.  dc*armamimto  =  Pg.  itrsarma- 
mrnto  —  It.  ritiwratamriifo,  <  ML.  'dtsarmamtn- 
tum,  <  disarmarr,  disarm:  see  disarm,  and  cf. 
armament.)  The  act  of  disarming ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  military  and  naval  forces  from  a  war  to 
a  peace  footing:  as,  a  general  disarmament  is 
much  to  be  desired. 

In  a  tit  of  Irresolution,  broached  In  Berlis 
of  mutual  disorroameisf. 

Low,  Bismarck,  I.  <s& 

disarmature  (dis-ttr'ma-tur),  n.  f  <  disarm  + 
-oture,  ntter  armature.)'  Tfhe  act  of  disarming 
ortlisabling;  the  act  of  divesting  one's  self  or 
another  of  any  equipment  ;  divestiture.  [Rare.] 


He  IN; 
the  que. 


The  h.»l 


They  endeavour  to  (fisamsii'isf 
learned  mid  venerable  i»rder  «d  Ii 


I  divapprort  alike 
lidttity  extreme 
ose  negligence  offrnila. 

C'MCprr  Iklyasey,  xr. 

2.  To  withhold  approval  from;  reject  as  not 
approved  of  :  decline  to  sanction:  a.s,  the  court 
dixapprored  the  v.-r<liet. 
II.  isfrnits.  To  express  or  feel 


On  the  universities  which  have  illegally  dropt  phlloao- 
>hy  anil  ita  training  from  their  course  of  discipline  wilt 
io  the  reaponsibility  of  litis  singular  ami  dangerous  dts- 
armalirr.  Sir  »'.  MisnifM. 

diaarmed  fdis-armd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  rfssarw,  r.] 
If.  Unarmed;  without  arms  or  weapons. 

1  hold  it  good  polity  not  to  go  disarmed. 

B.  Jtmson,  Every  Man  In  Us  Unmoor,  It.  t 

2.  Stripped  of  amis ;  deprived  of  mean*  of  at- 
tack or  defense. 

Elsewhere  he  saw  where  Trolltu  defy'd 
Achillea,  and  unequal  combat  try'd, 
Then  where  the  l.iy  disarm  d.  with  loosen'd  nlna, 
Vi  aa  by  Ida  horses  hurry  d  o  er  the  plains, 

bryden,  .Sneid.  I 

3.  In  her.,  without  claws,  teeth,  or  beak :  an 
epithet  applied  to  an  animal  or  a  bird  of  prey. 

disarmer  (dis-llr'mer),  n.  Ono  who  disarms.* 
disarrange  (dis-a-rituj'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disarranged,  ppr.  disarranging.  [<  OK.  dtsar- 
rtngrr,  K.  desarranger  t=  Pg.  ffr#orra»><ir,  dis- 
arrange, disarray ;  as  dis-  +  arrange.)  To  put 
out  of  order;  unsettle  or  disturb  the  order  or 
arrangement  of;  derange. 

This  circumstance  disarrange  all  our  established  Ideas. 

T.  Hitrfoa. 

We  could  hardly  alter  one  word,  or  disarrange  one  mem- 
ber without  s|«>lllng  It.  Few  sentences  are  to  l^r  f.^inil 
im^rc  ftnUhed  or  more  happy.  Btair,  Khelorir,  u. 

-Syn.  To  disorder,  derange,  confqae. 
disarrangement  (dis-a-ranj'ment),  n.    f<  dis- 
arrange +  -ment.)    The  act  of  disarranging,  or 
the  state  of  being  disarranged. 

In  his  opinion,  the  very  worst  part  of  the  i 
Is  in  the  late  assum|itlon  of  citlienship  by  the  ■ 
the  whole  of  the  arrangement  or  rather  aVjwrf 
of  their  military.  Burke,  The  Army  1 

disarray  (dis-a-ra'),  r.  [<  OF. 
artier,  desaneier.  desaroyer,  desarroifer,  etc., 
<  ilex-  priv.  +  areer,  areier,  etc.,  array:  see  dis- 
priv.  and  arrav,  r.  Cf.  derail.)  Ij  frnns.  1. 
To  undress  or  disrobe ;  divest,  as  of  clothes  or 
attributes. 

Vanities  and  little  Instances  of  sin  .  .  .  disarray  a  man  l 
aoul  ol  bis  virtue.     Jet.  Trrsjl.w,  Works  (ed.  laii).  L  st: 
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disarray 

Departing  found. 
Halt  disarray  i  a*  to W  real,  Uw  gtrL 

Tmnftiin,  Ueralnt 

The  forest, 


<  OF. 


I  r.  Hofinw,  An  Old  Veer  Song. 

S.  To  throw  into  disorder;  rout,  as  troop*. 

Ureal  Atnylhaou,  wliu  with  fiery  steeds 
Oft  dinrravrd  the  tuea  In  battle  ranged. 

yenlvn,  <  M>  esc)  ,  ti. 

EL  intrant.  To  undress  or  strip  one's  self, 
disarray  (dis-a-ra'j,  n.  f <  ME.  dimray,  disray, 
defray,  <  OP.  *desarrci,  desarroij  desroi.  F.  des- 
arroi,  disorder;  from  the  verb:  see  disarray, 
v.,  and  cf.  array,  and  array,  n.]  1.  Dis- 
order; confusion;  loss  or  want  of  array  or  reg- 
ular order. 

Disarray  and  ahameful  rant  ensue.  DrydVn,  Fables. 
He  proceeded  to  put  hia  own  bouaetedil  effect*  Into  that 

iuhIdXco?nu",rde'rrt<>,U  ''^^Z^Adan^^Lu'ltai. 

2.  Imperfect  attire ;  undress. 

And  him  heoyod  a  wicked  Hag  did  •talkc. 
Id  ragged  robes  and  filthy  diuray. 

Sytnsrr,  K.  Q,,  It.  lv.  4. 

Clad  lu  a  strange  disarray  of  civilised  snd  savage  cos- 
tume. HeidAorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  lu. 

disarticulate  (dis-ftr-tlk/u-lat),  v.  L]  pret.  and 
pp.  duarliculatetl,  opr.  disarticulating.  [<  dis- 
+  nrUr«Uil>  ;  cf.  F.  Mil  liCHlrr.']  To  divide, 
separate,  or  sunder  the  joints  of. 

Their  (the  trustee*  of  the  Brlllah  Museum  i]  most  liberal 
and  unfettered  permission  of  examining,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, duartiruUiuy/  the  speclmena  In  the  magnificent  cot- 
lection  of  Clrripcdea.  Itorvin,  Clrrlprdla,  Fret 

DimrtinUalrd  remnanU  of  human  akeletooa. 

Oamnm,  Origin  of  World,  p.  3K. 

disarticulation  (dis-Sr-tik-u-la'shon),  a.  [=  p. 
detarticutation  ;  as  dis-  +  articulation.]  Divi- 
sion  of  the  ligaments  of  a  joint,  so  as  to  ampu- 
tate at  that  point ;  amputation  at  a  joint, 
disassentt  (dis-a-oent'),  ».    [<  ME.  ditaumten, 

itt.  j  i/isseni. 
Hut  whether  he  departed  without  the  Frenche  kynge's 
conaent  or  ttuawnr,  he,  deceaurd  lu  his  eapecteclou.  and 
hi  tnaner  In  dlsuayre,  returned  agayn  to  the  Lady  Marine 

JfoU,  Hen.  VII.,  atu  7. 

itt  (dis-a-senf),  t>.  i.   To  refuse  to  as- 
All  the  moat  of  the  mighty,  with  s  inayn  wllle, 
Iht^aurnt  to  the  ded#,  drinyt  hit  for  noght. 

DtMrvetUm  of  Troy  (11  K.  T.  S.X  1-  OMO. 

dlsasaentert  (dis-s-sen'ter),  n.  One  who  re- 
fuses to  assent  or  concur;  a  dissenter. 

Thirdly,  the  alledging  (he  noting  of  the  names  of  the 
diwrnlm  could  not  at  the  find  be  conceived  to  Imply 
an  officious  prying  Into  the  gveture  of  the  prince,  but 
rather  a  loyal  fear  of  incurring  the  king'a  dlapleaaiire. 

State  Trial;  Lord  Ualmerluo,  an.  HUH. 

disassiduityt  (dls-as-i-dtl'i-ti),  «.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  assiduity.]  Want  of  assiduit  v  or  care ;  want 
of  attention ;  inattention ;  care*lessne«s. 

But  he  came  In,  and  went  out:  ami,  through  dtjasWdui/y, 
drew  the  curtain  between  hlmaelt  and  Unlit  of  her  llfueen 
Elizabeth  i]  favour.   .Sir  It.  .Vaunfon,  FrsgmenU  Itcguha. 

disassociate  (dis-a-so'shi-at),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disassociated,  ppr.  disassociating.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  associate.  Cf.  F.  dfsassoeier  =  Sp.  <le*a- 
sociar.  Cf.  dissociate.]  To  dissociate;  sever 
or  separate  from  association. 
Our  mind  .  .  .  dumaaueui/imr  herself  from  the  body. 

Fturio,  It.  of  Montaigne  a  Essays  (11113),  p.  S30. 
^  AphaaU.  whether  amnesic  or  aU«li\  may,  bat  aeldom 

StqM  6V*L,  n  in, 

disassociation  (dis-a-sai-si-i'shon),  n.  [<  dis- 
associate: see  -ation.]  The  act  of  disassociat- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  disassociated;  disso- 
ciation. 

M.  Relroann  believes  that  there  la  disoMsueiaiion  of  the 
elements  of  the  alum.  Vrt,  Lu*. .  1 V.  M 

disaster  (di-sas'ter),  a.  [<  OF.  dViwe-frc,  F. 
desastre  =  l*r.  desastre  =  Sp.  Pg.  desastre  =  It. 
disastro,  disaster,  misfortune,  <  L.  dis-,  here 
equiv.  to  E.  mis-,  ill,  +  tufnim  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg. 
n.«-'r»  =  Pr.  F.  astre),  a  star  (taken  in  the  as- 
trological sense  of  'destiny,  fortune,  fate':  cf. 
ML.  astrnm  sinistrnm,  rtiinfortune,  lit.  utiluckv 
star;  Pr.  benastre,  gootl  fortune,  mnbittrr,  ill 
fortune;  0.  uattfers,  'evil  star';  E.  illstarmi, 
etc.),  <  Gr.  airr/xw,  a  star:  see  tutfer.]  If.  An 
unfavorablo  aspect  of  a  star  or  planet;  an  ill 
portent;  a  blast  or  stroke  of  au  unfavorablo 
planet. 

As  star,  with  tralna  of  Are  and  dowa  of  blond, 

Shak,,  Hamlet,  1.  1. 

!  any 
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mtsfort  nne :  a  word  used  with  much  latitude, 
but  most  appropriately  for  some  unforeseen 
event  of  a  very  distressing  or  overwhelming 
nature. 

Whilst  these  Things  went  on  proeporoualy  In  France,  a 
great  buntttr  fell  out  la  England. 

Alter,  Chronicles,  p.  1st. 
?*or  will  It  be  leaa  my  duty  faithfully  to  record  dtsastrrt 
"  i,  and  great  national  Crimea  and  tol- 
i  any  disaster. 

Jfaeaufay,  Hist.  Eng.. 
"8vn_  2.  Calamity,  Catatrophs,  etc  (see  tnit/ortunt) ; 
Wow,  ttroko,  rererse. 

disaBtert  (di-Jtas'ter),  r.  U  [<  disaster,  «.]  1. 
To  blast  by  the  stroke  of  an  unlucky  planet. 
£]><m»er.—&.  To  injure;  afflict. 

In  hU  own  .  .  .  fields  the  awsln 
rhmjlrr  d  itsnds. 


Ford. 

t<  duaroir  +  -at, 


s»ars2aaj 


3.  To  blemish ;  disfigure. 

The  holes  where  eyes  ehould  be,  which  pitifully  disatttr 
the  cheeks.  Shak.,  A.  and  C. ,  IL  7. 

disasterlyt  (di-sas'ter-U),  adv.    [<  disaster  + 
Disastrously. 
Nor  let  the  envy  of  envenom'd  tongues. 
Which  attll  Is  grounded  on  poor  ladles  wrongs. 
Thy  nohle  breast  duattrriu  p.  >wm. 

Drartm,  Lady  Oersldlne  to  Surrey. 

disastrona  (di-ras'trua),  a.  [=  F.  dtsnstreux 
—  Hp.  pg.  desastrosn  =  It.  disastroso ;  as  tfts- 
aster  +  -out .]  1.  Gloomy;  dismal;  threatening 
disaster. 

Aa  when  the  >un,  .  .  . 
In  dim  eclipse,  disattrvxu  twilight  nheda. 

JfOten,  P.  U.  L  6B7. 
Drawing  down  the  dim  disastrous  brow 
That  o'er  him  bang,  he  klaa'd  IL 

Tennyson,  Balln  and  Balan. 

3.  Kuinous ;  unfortunate ;  calamitous ;  occa- 
sioning great  distress  or  injury:  as,  the  day  waa 
disastrous;  the  battle  proved  disastrous. 

The  nine  and  twentieth  of  June,  the  King  held  a  great 
Just  and  Triumph  at  Westminster,  but  a  duoefrout  Sea- 
fight  waa  upon  the  Water,  where  one  Getea,  a  Oentleman, 
1  In  hia  Harness.     Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  2S4. 
Fly  the  pursuit  of  my  dunefrwuf  love.  Irrydrn. 

Tho  insurrectionary  force  anflered  a  disastrous,  though, 
fortunately,  a  comparatively  bloodless  defeat. 

Diery,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  «X 

disastroualy  ( di  -  raa '  trua-li ),  adr.  Very  dis- 
tressingly; calamitously;  ruinously. 

Ill  health  lessened  hia  |H<«*ls]  power  to  work,  sod  kept 
him  poor,  and  poverty  In  turn  re«.-ted  <f»s*itrouefy  upon 

Su.lmau,  VUL  PoeU,  p.  t». 

finutmusfvfortheovermatched  Danes, 
Low,  Biauuux-k,  I.  SSS. 

(di-zis'trus-nes),  «.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  disastrous.    Bailey,  17^7. 
dlsattlret  (dis-a-tir'),  r.  <.    '<  die-  priv.  +  at- 
tire, v.]    To  disrobe ;  undress.  Spenser. 
disattTUte  (dis-a-tun'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  anil  pp.  dis- 
attuned, ppr.  disattuning.  [<  di.'-  priv.  +  attune.] 
To  put  out  of  tune  or  harmony.  Hulu-er. 
disa figment  idia-ftg-ment'),  r.      [<  din-  priv. 
•f  augment.]   To  diminish  or  lessen.  [Rare.] 

There  ahonld  I  find  that  everlaatlng  treaanre 
Which  force  deprives  not,  fortune  rfisau-raarnus  not. 

QuarUs,  EmDlema,  v.  13. 

disanthorize  (dis-fc'thor-U),  c  f. j  pret.  and 
pp.  disauthoriitd,  ppr.  disautkoriring.    [=  OF. 


disbark 

France  dtaaeoireif  the  eipedltion,  ami  rcllnijulahed  all 

pretenatona  to  Florida.  Bancroft,  HJaC  0.  8.,  I.  St. 

2f.  To  deny ;  disprove. 

Yet  can  they  never 
Toss  Into  air  the  freedom  of  my  birth. 
Or  disame  my  blood  Flantagenet  a. 

disavowal  (dis-a-vou'al 
after  anneal.]   Denial;  disowning;  rejection; 
repudiation. 

An  earnest  rfuurovai  of  fear  often  proceeds  from  fear. 

fhckardstm,  Clarissa  Uarlowe. 

diaavowancet  (dis-a-vou'ans),  a.  [<  OF.  des- 
arvuuHCe,  <  drsacoucr,  disavow:  see tiisaroir  and 
-asor.]  Disavowal. 

The  very  comer  atone  of  the  English  Reformation  waa 
m  in  S  utter  deals,  and  a^S  of.  J 

One  who  dis- 


[<OF. 


thet 

of. 


diaavower  (dis-a-vou'er),  ». 
avows. 

diaavowment  (dis-a-vou'ment),  n. 
acouement,  <  desacouer,  disavow: 
and  -mcMf.]    Denial ;  a  disowning. 

For  as  touching  the  Triden  tine  History.  hU  holiness  (says 
le  traidlnal)  will  not  press  you  to  any  duaroirwn!  tliere- 
Str  11.  Wutlim,  Letter  to  the  Kegiua  Profeasor. 

disband  (dis-band'),  r.  [<  OF.  desbander.  det- 
bender,  V. tie" bander {=W.disbandare,sbandare), 
untie,  loosen,  scatter,  disband,  <  ties-  priv.  4* 
bander,  tie :  see  dis-  and  bantP,  r.  The  senses 
of  the  E.  disband  involve  •  ref.  to  baud i ,  band?, 
and  fcoad3. 1  L  trans.  It.  To  release  from  a 
bond,  restriction,  or  connection  of  any  kind; 
unbind;  set  free. 

What  savage  bull,  attended  from  hia  stall. 
Of  wrath  a  aigne  more  Inhumane  could  make? 

ShrUm.  Aurora,  iL  4. 

3.  To  break  up  the  band  or  company  of;  dis- 
miss or  dissociate  from  united  servico  or  action ; 
especially,  to  discharge  in  a  body  from  mili- 
tary service :  as,  to  disband  an  orchestra  or  a 
society;  to  disband  troops,  a  regiment,  or  an 
army. 

This  coitrao  (retrenchment!  disbandsd  many  trades ;  no 

ex.  uo  divine,  no 


merchant,  no  cook,  no  lawyer,  nc 
astrologer,  was  to  be  found  In 


Lata 

Penn,  Ho  Cross,  No  Crown,  IL 
3,  To  dismiss  or  separate  from  a  band  or  com- 
pany; dissociate  from  a  band:  as,  a  disbanded 

old'ier. 


After  SO  years  service  a  Soldier  may  petition  to  be  dis- 
M  Vlllagr^wbcre  he  waa  bum  uiuat 

',  Voyages,  II.  L  7L 


alter  all  hia  powers. 

rrwajieo*,  OeralnL 

4t.  To  break  up  the  constitution  of; 
grate;  destroy. 

Some  Imagine  that  a  quantity  of  wal 
auch  a  deluge  waa  created  upon  that  occasion ;  i 
the  business  waa  done,  all  disbandtd  again,  and  annihi- 
lated. Hraiirani. 


JJ.  in  (run*.  It 

restriction,  or  « 
separated,  or  dissolved 


To  be  released  from  a  bond, 

i 


When  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband. 

U.  lltrbrrt. 


Ir^u7!nl%'"^  tl  W>  Tt ""'  *°  ^STiT  ' n  to'  '^Se "Tib* 

P^.  df*autori;ar  =  It.  dixa'uUirizzare ;  nt  d,s-    «rat iMaa  V™V°J*'r.  TayLr,  vfoeka (ed.*is»x"l.  m. 


pnv.  +  authorize.] 
thority:  discredit, 
disavaill  (dis-a-val'),  .. 
judice.   Lydgate.—  is.  To  avail ;  help.    I 'as  ton 


To  deprive  of  credit  or  au 
W.  Wotton.    [Rare  ] 

r.  f.    1.  To  injure;  pre- 
s.  To  avail  " 

Utters,  III.  13. 
dis&Vailt  (dis-a-val'),  n.    Injury.  Lydgate. 
disavauncef,  e.  t.    See  disadrance. 
disavonturet.  n.    Hee  rfwadrcsfare. 
disavoucht  (<lis-a-voueh'),  r.  f.   [<  di*.  priv.  + 
ttroscA.]    To  disavow. 

c-auae  Uilher  afflrnwl  It,  nor 
Calvin  luU.  .fi«i<..ucW  it. 
Sir  T.  finiu-w.  Kellglo  Medici.  L  S. 

disavow  (dis-a-vou').  r.  t.  [<  ME.  demrouen, 
<  OF.  desarourr,  F.  dtisarourr,  disavow,  <  des- 
jiriv,  +  oroitrr,  avow:  see  tiros1!.]  1.  To  dis- 
own ;  disclaim  knowledge  of,  responsibility  for, 
or  connection  with;  repudiate;  deny  concur- 
reneo  in  or  approval  of;  refuse  to  own  or  ac- 
knowledge; disclaim. 

Which  at  all  those  imprraaive  Acta  or  Impoailiona  did  he 
ever  dlsclalmc  or  dieactne,  till  the  fatal  aw  of  thl<  Paris 
ui-  ut  hung  ominously  over  him  ?  Slitton,  Elkonoklastea.  I. 

If  I  am  bi  lie  a  beggar.  It  ahull  never  make  me  a  rascal, 
or  Induce  me  to  disavow  my  prilteiplea. 

MdnuM,  Vicar,  IL 
'***  trust  Jliia  amtiaasador'a  an- 


Human  society  may  disband.  TUUXson. 
2.  To  retire  from  united  service  or  action;  sep- 
arate; breakup:  as.  the  army  disbanded  at  the 
close  of  tho  war;  the  society  disbanded  on  the 
loss  of  its  funds. 
Our  navy  was  upon  the  pi 

disbandment  (dis-band 'ment) 
+  -ntesf.]    The  act  oft 
of  being  disbanded. 

The  disbawlmrnt  of  s  considerable  part  of  the  great 
army  of  tncrctitarles.  TA*  American,  VI.  270. 

disbar  (dis-bar'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disbarred, 
ppr.  disltarring.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  fctir'.  Cf. 
debar.]  In  late,  to  expel  from  the  bar,  as  a 
barrister;  strike  off  from  the  roll  of  attorneys. 

disbark1  (dis-bark'),  r.  f.  [<  </■>-  priv.  + 
bark*.]  To  strip  off  the  bark  of;  divest  of 
bark. 

The  wooden  honses,  whose  walla  are  made  of  fir  trees 
(uneuuarcd  and  only  disb*rk«I%      Bcyf.  Works,  II.  -.30. 

disbark^  (dis-b*rk'),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  desbarquer, 
F.  debarquer  (>  also  E.  ffWHirfr,  q.  v.),  <  des- 
priv.  +  barque,  bark:  see  luirk3,  and  cf.  dis- 
embark.]   To  disembark.  [Rare.] 

The  ahlp  we  m.H.r  on  tlieae  obscure  abodes ; 

/Vpe,  odyasey,  rt 
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disbarment 

disbarment  (uis-Mr'tnent),  n.    [<  disbar  + 
-mrnl.]    The  set  of  disbarring,  or  the  state  of 
being  disbarred, 
disbaset  (dis-bas'),  r.  t.   r<  dis-,  taken  as  equiv. 


to  rtV-,  +  basd ;  a  var. 
[Rare.] 


J   To  debase. 


1 1  die  In  thickest  of  my  foe. 
will  diabase  mine  honour  to. 


(irerne,  Alphouaua,  r. 

(dif.-b6.kum'),  r.  I.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
"  misbecome. 

Anything  that  mar  disbeeimu 
The  place  on  which  yon  alt. 

Mtuaintter  and  rVid,  Fatal  Dowry,  v.  t 

disbelief  (dis-be-lef),  «.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  be- 
lief.} 1.  Positive  unbelief;  the  conviction  that 
a  proposition  or  statement  for  which  credence 
is  demanded  is  not  true. 

Our  belief  or  duke/.//  of  a  thing  doc  not  alter  the  na- 
lure  of  tbc  thing.  TiU"i»>m. 

So 

■ration,  and  mak«  answer,  stilt 
>  malt  of  smiling  dufie/ir/, 

ttrmenin.),  Ring  and  Book,  I.  .11". 
I  U  a  aUbttit/ta  the  existence  of  God  -  that  i>, 
%  ditbttie/  in  any  regularity  in  the  Univerae  to  which  a 
niau  must  conform  himself  under  penalties. 

tfuoied  In  roii.  Sri.  Mo.,  XXII.  Otis. 

3.  A  negation  or  denial  of  the  truth  of  Home 
particular  thing.  [Hare.] 

Nugatory  d i ibetir/t  wonnd  oB  and  none  with.  /,  Taylor, 
=8yn. 
ttclam. 
e«pt 

tr, 
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disbloom (dis-blflm'),  r.  f.  [<<fw-  priv.  +  bloom.] 
To  deprive  of  bloom  or  blossom*.  [Hare.] 

A  fuint  flavour  of  the  Hardener  hung  about  tbem  (grave- 
diggen},  but  sophisticated  and  dubioomed. 

if.  L.  .SbTeiwoii. 

disbodiedt  (dis-bod'id),  a.  [Pp.  of  'disboely, 
equiv.  to  disembody.]  Disembodied. 

They  conceive  that  the  die&ndyed  soulcs  anal!  return 
lllcir  .inactive  and  silent  reccsso,  and  lie  Joined  again 
diet  of  purifted  and  duly  prepared  ayte. 

Olanrilie,  Prc-exiatence  of  Souls,  xiv. 

disbordi  (dis-b6rd'),  r.  f.  [<  OF.  desborder,  F. 
de'border,  which,  however,  has  not  the  exact 
sense  of  'disembark,'  but  means  'overthrow, 
go  beyond,  nant.  sheer  off,  get  clear,'  <  aVt- 
+  bord,  edge,  bonier,  board,  etc.]  To 


discard 

disburgeon  (dis-ber'jon),  t.  f.    [<  du-  priv 
+  Inrgeon.)   To  strip  of  ' 
Also  spelled  dabc 

When  the  i 
green,  full  lod 

disburse  (dis-bers'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis. 
bursid,  ppr.  disbursing.  K  OF.  dtsboursrr,  F. 
debourser  (whence  also  dtburee,  q.  r.)  (=  It. 


to  nut  ont  leave*  and 
Holland,  tr.  of  I'Uny.  aviL 


Aml  in  the  ann'd  ihlp,  with  a  wel-wreathd  cord. 
-    r  atrclghlly  bound  me,  and  .lid  all  rfirf-nf 


Did  I 
With  the 


To  nhore  to  nipper.  Cnaynmn,  Odyaacy,  xlr. 

disboscationt  (dis-bos-ki'«hon), ».  [<  ML.  aVt- 
6o*rafio(n-),  <  riw-priv.  +  /».«•».*,  n  wood :  see 
boscage,  WA-1.]  The  act  of  disforesting:  Iho 
act  of  converting  woodland  into  arable  laud. 
Snitl. 

disbosom  (dis-bux'um),  r.  I.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
bosom,]    To  make  known,  as  a  secret  matter; 


L  DMH 
Infidelity 


f.  Vnbeiief,  incredulity,  distnut,  skep- 
DUbrliejt  is  more  commonly  used  to 
Bat  an  active  menial  op|a*sttion  which  doe*  nut  i-ti 
\  blameworthy  disregard  of  evidence,  Cpi'Wi'er*  may 
•llnple  failure  to  lielleve  from  lack  of  evidence  or 
knowledge  ;  hut  It*  theological  u«  lis*  given  it  also  the 
force  of  wilful  opposition  to  the  truth. 

No  wilder  proof  can  l»  given  bv  a  man  of  hla  own  lit- 
Uenraa  than  a  dubciie/  In  great  men 

tWyfr,  Hero  -Worship,  I. 
A  ifisMsr/  In  ghost*  and  witches  wai  one  of  Uve  moat 
prominent characu  i  iatlr*  •  if  acepticiuu  in  the  seventeenth 

I  obtained  mercy  because  I  did  It  Ignorantly  In  unbelief. 

1  Tun.  L  IK. 

Belief  consists  In  accepting  the  affirmation*  of  the  soul ; 
unWtief,  In  denying  them.  £uurMa,  Montaigne. 

disbelieve  (dis-be-lev"),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disbe- 
lieved, ppr.  disbelieving.  [<  (lis-  priv.  +  beiiere.] 
L  trans.  To  reject  the  truth  or  reality  of;  hold 
to  be  untrue  or  non-existent ;  refuse  to 

t  a  future  atate  are  not  al 

>  equally 


Bp. 

I  duMiere  that  any  one  who  la  not  hlnurlf  fall  of 
and  tenderness  ha*  ever,  since  the  world  liegan,  yet 
milled  to  another  sou!  the  truth  that  (lod  Is  love. 

r.  P.  Cooke,  Ministry  of  Kcllgton,  p.  257. 

II.  mfraiw.  Not  to  believe;  to  deny  the  truth 
of  any  position ;  refuse  to  believe  in  some 
proposition  or  statement:  especially,  to  refuse 
belief  in  a  divine  revelation. 


Home  went  Vlolante  and  dUbomrmrd  all. 

irronm*M<7,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  UK. 

disbourgeon,  r.  t.   See  disburgeon. 

disbowel  (dTs-bon'el),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
boieeted,  disbotcelled,  ppr.  disboreeling,  disbotrel- 
ling.  [<  ME.  dixbowelcn  (spelled  ff>/«tfr»ray'yN 
-iTompt.  Parv.);  <  dis-  priv.  +  fros-f/.)  To 
disembowel :  usually  in  a  figurative  sense. 


..t-sa. 


attacked  faith,  unbelief  haa  avenged  faith  by 
drattnylng  doubt.  Men  cease  to  doubt  when  they  ifiaoe- 
iir~  oiitrfcijht.  Can/ 1 no/  Manning. 

disbeliever  (dis-be-le'ver),  n.  One  who  disbe- 
lieves; one  who  refuses  belief:  one  whodeniea. 
the  truth  of  some  proposition  or  statement ;  an 
unbeliever. 

An  huinbla  aonl  la  frighted  Into  sentiments,  becaiwe  n  disbnd 
man  of  great  name  pronouncea  hcrea)  upon  the  contrary 
sentiments,  and  casU  the  rfi*M*rcvr  out  of  C 


A  great  Oke  drie  and  dead,  .  . 
Whose  fo.li-  in  ground  hath  left  but  feelde 
But  ludfe  ifisboirefd  Ilea  above  the  ground. 

.S'pnuer,  Ruin*  of  Ro 

Xor  the  dMowetled  earth  ciploffe 
Iu  search  of  the  forbidden  ore. 

^i/Jiaow.  tr.  of  Horace's  Odea,  ill.  a 
Twaa  Iioll,  twaa  mltreit  Minotaur, 
A  dead  rftsboteWfed  myatcry. 

O.  U.  Rauttti,  The  Bnrden  of  Mnevrh. 

disbrain  (dis-bran'),  r.  /.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
brain.]  To  deprive  of  the  brain;  remove  the 
brain  from,  [ltare.] 

If  the  cerebrum  were  removed,  then  all  energy  was 
transposed  Into  reflei  movement,  an.l  consequently  dit 
brained  and  decapitated  animals  manlfeste.1  much  strong. 

mir^oiid'ary  uVrivltliti*       ^  '  "\\a\n"r,TltxX^a\ 

disbranch  (diK-br*uch'),  r.  t.  f<  OF.  desbran- 
eher,  dtsbrunehir,  disbranch.  <  rf«r-  priv.  + 
branehe,  branch:  see  dis-  and  branch.]  1.  To 
cut  off  or  separato  the  branches  of,  as  a  tree ; 
prune.  [Rare.] 

Such  aa  are  newly  planted  need  not  lie  disbranched  till 
the  sap  begins  to  stir.       Kvtlpn,  l  alentlarium  Horn  liar. 

2.  To  sever  or  remove,  as  a 


shoot. 

Kb 

tr 

A  | 


[Rare.] 

that  herself  will  silver  and  diMtranrh 
m  h.-r  mat.  rial  sap,  perforce  mu»t  wither, 


:ullv  11. 


SUnt.,  Lear,  Iv. 


-iyn.  rnhetirrtr,  Steele,  etc.  S 

disbench  ( dis-bench '),  r.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  benrb .] 

1.  To  drive  from,  or  cause  to  leave,  a  bench  or 
scat.  [Rare.] 

Sir,  I  hope  my  worda  dubenck'd  you  not. 

.saa*.,  Cor.,  II. 

2.  In  Eng.  lair,  to  deprive  of  the  status  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  bencher. 

diabend  (dis-betid'),  r.  1.  [<  OF.  desbender,  < 
ill*.  dnibeniUirr,  unbend,  loosen;  in  E.  a«  if  di.«- 
priv.  +  f>*K/l.  Of.  if i^*i »..,/.]  To  unbend;  re- 
lax ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  render  unfit  for  effi- 
cient action.  [Rare.] 

As  lilieiiy  a  courage  doth  impart. 

Ho  bondage  doth  diebend.  else  break,  the  heart. 

Stirtiny,  Jnliiu  Caraar,  cho.  .1. 

disbindt  ,dis-blnd'),  r.  f.  K  ffu».  priv.  +  bind. 
Cf.  disbend  and  rfwfxtnrf.]   To  unbind ;  loosen. 

Nay,  how  dare  we  dufctvl  or  loow  oiirselve*  from  the 
bps  of  Uiat  way  of  agullllui  and  honouring  Ood,  which  the 
Christian  churctifr.ini  her  Drat  iR-gluniou^  .hint  n-d  diwr? 

J.  Mede,  Wscourw-*.  I.  '1. 

digblamet  filis-blam'),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  deMamen, 
<  OF.  drsblnsmer,  dr*btamcr,  excuse.  <  oVw-priv. 
+  blasmee.  hlamer,  blame  :  see  di*-  and  blame.] 
To  exonerate  from  blame. 

DrpMametk  me  If  any  wonle  be  lame, 
for  aa  myn  *ai  tor  seyd.-.  so  seye  1. 

CAauerr,  Tclltia,  IL  17. 


pret.  and  pp.  disbudded, 
dis-  priv.  +  Jinrfi.]  To 
tho  ttnne- 
dolie 


bud'),  r.  f 

Jipr.  disbudding.  [< 
Icjirive  of  buds  or  » 

ccssary  buds  of,  as  a  tree  or  vine.  TI.K  la 
f..r  the  needs  of  training,  and  in  order  that  there  may  lw 
more  sjiocc  ami  nourishmrnt  f<w  the  development  of  those 
bsjasl  w  hirh  arc  allowcl  to  remain, 
disburden  (dis-ber'dn),  r.  [Abjo  du/bnrtken ;  < 
(/ij<-  priv.  +  burdenl,  burthen!.]  I,  frrtN*.  1. 
To  remove  a  burden  from;  rid  of  a  burden  ;  re- 
lieve of  anything  weighty,  oppressive,  or  an- 
noying; disencumber;  unburden;  unload. 


t),  <  des-,  apart,  +  fcorrrsr,  a 
dis-  and  6ur*',  bourse,  purse.]    To  pay  out,  as 
money  ;  spend  or  lay  out ;  expeud. 

The  twelve  men  stuck  al  it,  and  said,  Except  he  would 
ditlntm  twelve  crowns,  they  uoutd  find  him  guilty. 

taffsaar,  I.th  Sermon  bet  Edw.  VI..  1  -i 
To  meet  the  necessary  expenses.  large  aums  most  laf 
collected  and  di.bur«d.  Cu/Aoum.  w  „raa.  I.  Sv 

disburset  (dis-bers'),  n.  [<  disburse,  r.]  A  pay- 
ment or  disbursement. 

The  annual  rent  to  he  received  for  all  those  lands  mfti-r 
So  years  would  almiidantly  \»i  the  pnl.llc  fur  the  first  a... 
tar«i,  Itf.nir,  Tout  thro  Ureal  Knialo,  1.  i*i 

disbursement  (dis-bers' ment),  n.  [=  F.  lie- 
lioursemint  =  It.  sbursamento;  as  disburse  + 
-iwcsf.]  1.  The  act  of  paying  out  or  exp*.D<i- 
ing,  as  money. 

It  la  scarcely  desirable  that  the  Government  whip 
should  lie  anpplicd  with  even  ten  thousand  a  year  for  di> 
bnrmncnt,  a*  Ike  thinks  proper  in  his  capacity  aa  a  parti 
manager.  /'..rr>i .';?Af/u  Iter.,  X.  .-4.,  XL  lis. 

8.  Money  paid  out ;  mi  amount  or  sum  expend- 
ed, as  from  a  trust  or  a  corporate  or  public 
fund :  as,  the  disburtuinemts  of  the  treasury,  or 
of  an  executor  or  a  Kuunliun. 

disburser  (dis-ber'ser),  a.  One  who  pays  oat 
or  disburses  money. 

disburthen  (di»-b*r'Tiin),  r. 

disc,  n.    See  disk. 

discage  (dis-kaj'),  r.  (.;  pret.  and  pp. 
ppr.  diseaging.    K  dis-  priv.  +  cage .]    To  1 
out  of  a  cage.  [Rare.] 

Vntll  she  let  me  fly  disrobed,  to  sweep 
In  cver-highering  eagle  circle*  up. 

ren»|f»o«,  Oareth  and  LjuKU, 

dlscal  (dis'kal),  a.  [<  disc,  disk,  +  -a/.]  I. 
Pertaining  to  a  disk  in  any  way ;  like  a  di»k: 
discoidai. — 2.  On  the  disk  or  central  part  of  a 
surface.  In  Ichthyology,  applied  apeci&.-ally  by  Oill  to 
the  u-etli  of  the  lamprey*  on  the  surface  of  the  aubrirrwlaj 
oral  disk  between  the  mouth  arid  the  teeth,  concentric  w  tth 
tlie  periphery  of  the  disk.  —  Dlacal  cell,  in  enrona.,  a  larre 
cell  at  the  iHssr  of  Uie  wing  of  lepldo^Sers,  somi  times  .ti 
vidrd  longltndlnally  Into  two.—  In  seal  spot,  in  nsfosa.,  a 
round  spot  lathtlld  tlw  middle  of  Uie  wing,  sen  in  rx^wt 
species  of  tbc  li.jildopt<-rous  family  .Voctwufo".  Also  called 
urbieitlar  atW. 

discalceatet  (dis-kal'se-st).  r.  f.    r=  F.  de- 

chnussf,  <  I j.  disealceatus,  unshod,  <  dis-  priv.  + 
ettteeatus,  shod,  pp.  of  ceilenire,  sho«':  s*-e  rfi>- 
and  ralreale.]  To  pull  or  strip  off  the  shoes  or 
sandals  from,  l  oekeram. 
discalceationt  (dis-kal-»*-B'shon).  n.  [<  da- 
ealreale :  see  -alion.]  Tho  act  of  pulling  off  the 
shoes  or  sandals. 

Th.-  custom  of  difalceatinn.  or  putting  off  their  ah--es 
at  m.-als,  Is  conceived  ...  to  liave  been  done,  as  by  thai 
nu-an»  keeping  their  beds  clean. 

Sir  T.  Brmmt,  Vnlg.  Err  .  v  t 

discalced  (dis-kalsf).  a.  [<  L.  discaiemlnr, 
unshod:  see  diMealctate.]  Without  shoe*;  un- 
shod;  barefooted:  specifically  applied  to  a 
branch  of  the  Carmelite  monks  known  as  Jh*- 
ralreetti  (the  barefooted). 

discampt  (dis-kamp'),  r.  f.  [<  OF.  <fr<arom;«-r, 
<  des-  priv.  +  ran«;<,  camp:  see  dis-  and  ram/.- 
Cf.  rfrr-oisi;).]  To  force  from  a  camp;  force  to 
abandon  a  camp,  iliusheu. 

No  encmlc  put  he  ever  to  flight,  but  lie  diecamped  l.na 
and  draue  him  out  of  the  field  <quin  caslria  eiucretl 

ll-JInnd.  Ir.  of  Suetonina.  p  ^41 


lima  dMarJened. 

TlieSlilphuvingrfiaAimVn^lherselfeofmpeTsona,  .  .  . 
ruplalbe  Newport  with  13.  chosen  men  .  .  .  set  forward 
for  the  diacoverv  of  MouaciuL 

guolcd  In  Capt.  Ji-nn  Smilk  l  True  Travels,  I.  lWk 
ITow  have  Uiy  travela 
Dieburthen'd  thee  abroad  of  discontcnta? 

r'onf,  Lovi-I  •  Melancholy,  I.  I. 
When  we  have  new  nerrcptlon,  we  thall  gladly  diMmr. 
am  the  memory  of  its  itoanM  treasuns  as  old  rubbialL 
jVanecatiit,  Essays,  1st  ser.  p.  ia\ 

2.  To  lay  off  or  aside  as  oppressive  or 
ing;  gilt  rid  of;  relieve  one's  self  of. 

t>is>mrdrn  all  thy  cares  on  nie. 


discandert,  r.  i.  A  corrupt  form,  found  onlv  tn 
the  passage  from  Bhakspere  (A.  and  C,  Hi.  Ill 
cited  under  discandy. 

(dis-kanrdi),  r.  i.    [Appar.  <  rfn.- 
priv.  +  caudyl,  r.\  i.  e.,  melt  out  of  a  candied 
state.]    To  melt ;  dissolve 


<•  and  Antony  ]»rt  here  :  even  here 
Iki  we  shake  hand*.    All  come  to  this?  The] 
That  apanlel'd  me  at  hes-la,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wb.hr*.  do  dUenndy,  melt  their  aweela 
On  blossoming  Ca-sar.  Skat,,  A.  and  C.  Iv.  in. 


iinnov- 


Addir  n. 


-  8yn.  1.  To  diaeneaml.fr.  tree,  llgtile 
elolurraas. 

II.  infroas.  To  ease  the  mind  ; 

Adam 


be  n-lieved. 


Thua  to  diatmruVn  aoughl  with  sad  complaint. 

Milton,  i:  U,  a.  ;ia 


By  the  dieeanduinri  (ra 
pelleted  atomi, 

Uegravelesa.  Shat.,  A.  and  C.  Hi.  :l 

discant  (dis'kant),  n.    See  deseeint. 
discapacltate  (dis-ka-pas'i-tat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 

pp.  diseapaeitnted,  ppr.  disrapaeitating.    [<  ihe- 

priv.  +  cniJtjcifafr.]  To  incapacitate.  Imp.  Ihtt. 

[Hare] 

discard  (dis-kard'),  r.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  deseartar 
=  It.  srartare,  discard,  reject,  dismiss ;  as  dis- 
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discard 

+^w«n.   Cf.^  (board.]    h  «r<if»*\  1.  ln 

rejwt*from  \he  bandits  a  card  dealt  to  the 
player  which  by  the  lows  of  the  game  is  not 
needed  or  can  be  exchanged,  (o)  In  other 
games,  as  whist,  to  throw  away  on  a  trick,  as 
a  card  (not  a  tramp)  of  a  different  suit  from 
that  led,  when  one  cannot  follow  suit  and  can- 
not or  does  not  wish  to  trump. 
Haiinf  seeding,  <iue«n,  ami  knave  o(  a  syj  l^uoUed.  you 

S.  To  dismiss,  as  from  service  or  employment; 
east  off. 

The?  blame  the  favourite*,  and  think  II  nothlni 
ordinary  thai  the  queen  should  ...  resolve  to 

HaW, 

Their  I  the  Hydee*]  aole  crime  was  their  religion ;  and  lor 
this  crime  they  had  lierii  diratrdrd. 

.Vncuttuy.  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 

3.  To  thrust  away ;  reject :  aa,  to  discord  pre- 


164(3 

Tat  aa  an  angel  o{  God,  to  la  my  lord  the  king  to  ■Ka- 
ma good  and  bad.  t  Saw.  xiv.  17. 
How  easy  la  a  noble  apirit  atwrwl 
From  harsh  ami  lulphurou*  matter,  lliat  files  nut 
In  contumelies !              B.  Jorum,  Catiline,  l».  1. 


They  an  Ilka  men  who  have  I  oat  the  faculty  of 
m,j  ensure,  and  who  iievcr^by  any  exercise  ^<»f 


I  am  rcaolv'd :  grief,  I  discard  thee  now ; 
r  and  tnry  in  thy  place  mint  enter. 
Bran,  and  Pi.  C\  Kalthfal  Krle 


Still,  though 
Doth  thy  Heavenly  Father  guard 
Wkittitr,  ' 
.  S.  To  tarn  away,  dlacharge. 

In  card-ploying,  to 


Friends.  IlL  5. 


J%  U.  AetimwB, 

2f .  To  indicate  or 
twecn ;  show  the 

The  only  thing  that  rfMeerweCA  the  child  of  Ood  from 
the  wicked  la  thla  faith,  truat,  and  hope  la  God  a  good- 
nrea,  through  Christ. 

J.  Bnd/ont,  letter*  (Parker  Soc.,  IB6SX  11.  US. 
The  coward  and  the  valiant  man  ninet  fall, 
Only  the  cauae,  and  manner  how,  diarenu  them. 

B.  Jown,  Sejanua,  III.  1. 

3.  To  see  distinctly;  separate  mentally  from 
the  jreneral  mass  of  objects  occupying  the  field 
of  vision ;  perceive  by  the  eye ;  descry. 

1  discerned  among  the  youths  a  young  man  void  of  un- 
demanding.  Frov.  vll.  7. 

For  though  our  eyes  can  nought  but  colours  are, 
Yet  colours  give  them  not  their  powre  of  light ; 
So,  though  three  fruits  of  seme  her  objects  bee, 
Yet  ihe  di»rcnw<  them  by  her  proper  light. 

Sir  J.  ZAimm,  Nosce  Telpsum. 


dlaoewton 

penetrating;  acute:  as,  a  dincern i  «<7  man ;  a  dis- 
cerning mind. 

This  hath  been  maintained  not  only  by  warm  enlhiiat. 
aate,  but  by  cooler  and  more  dieornwjv  heada. 

Bp. 

A  glance,  a  touch,  discovers  to  the  wise ; 
Rut  every  man  lu«  not  iuwmiM  cyea. 

;>r»,fc«,  Art  <J  Poetry.  111.  I 


True  roodeity  U  a  dunrninff  grace, 
And  only  bluabea  In  the  proper  place. 

(di-xer'nlng-11), 


; 

Poets,  to  give  a  loose  to  a  < 


Retlouliis  reports  that  the  dorei  thereof  (Saneta  Sophie] 

card.  t;^s:,,\:rmi  :sr 


.  u  i- « 


>  a  salt  of 


i  you  have  full  coin- 
r  the  highest. 

r<u,  whist,  iv. 

discard (dis-kard'),».  [<discard,r.]  l.Ineord- 
plauing:  (a)  The  act  of  throwing  out  of  the  hand 
such  cants  as  are  unnecessary  in  the  game,  or 
of  playing,  as  lu  whist,  a  card  not  a  trump  of  a 
different  suit  from  that  led. 

In  the  modern  gams,  your  first  dastard  should  I*  from 
a  weak  or  abort  suit.  P»U,  Whist,  IL 

{6)  The  card  or  cards  thrown  out  of  the  hand. 

The  ducard  must  be  placed  face  downwards  on  the  table, 
apart  from  the  Block  and  from  the  adversary  a  discord. 

tVlrciuluA,  WhaM. 

Hence  —  2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  cast  out  or 
rejected.  [Rare.] 

The  dtsnarsf  at  society,  living  mainly  on  atrong  drink,  fed 
with  affronts,  a  fool,  a  thief,  the  comrade  of  thlevra. 

A  L  Stnnm,  PoMs  et  I  mors. 

■discardment  (dis-kiird'ment),  «.  f<  discard  + 
-ment.]   The  act  of  discarding.  [Rare.] 

Just  at  present  we  apparently  are  making  ready  for 
another  di*at rdtnrnl.  Scient*,  VII. 

discardnre  (ili.s-kiir'.Jur), a.  [<  discard  +  -urc] 
A  discarding;  dismissal;  rejection.  [Rare.] 
In  wliat  ehspe  does  It  conatitaU  a  plea  for  the  ditcardm 
llaytrr,  On  flume  s  Dialogues  (I7WX  p.  JK. 


It  being 


Sandp<,  Trsvallea,  p.  24. 


not  see  the  make  of  our  fillip, 
were. 

DampUr,  Voyages,  L  801. 

4.  To  discover  by  the  intellect;  gain  know- 
ledge of;  become  aware  of;  distinguish. 
A  wtas  man  a  heart  duemwts  both  time  and  . 

EccL  vlli.  5, 

The  nature  of  Juattce  ran  tie  mors  easily  duorrned  In  a 
aUte  than  In  one  man,  Bancroft,  liUt.  Const.,  1.  I. 

To  discern  our  Immortality  Is  necessarily  connected  with 
fear  and  trembling  and  repentance.  In  toe  raae  of  every 
Christian.         J.  B.  .Vc  irman,  Parochial  Sermons,  L  17. 

-Sjtl  3  and  4.  To  perceive,  recognise,  mark,  not*,  espy, 
descry. 

IL  intrans.  1.  To  perceive  a  difference  or 
distinction;  make  or  establish  a  distinction; 
discriminate :  as,  to  discern  between  truth  and 
falsehood. 


i  farcy,  are  generally  too 
ant  not  only  to  expatiate  in  their  similea,  but  Introduce 
them  too  frequently.  Theee  two  crrora  Ovid  has  moat  du- 
cenungiu  avoided.  Garth,  far.  o(  Ovid,  Prat. 

discernment  (dl-xern'ment),  n.   [<  F.  discern*, 
mint  m  8p.  dueerninrienlo  aw  Pg.  discemimcnto 
=  It.  (/un-crnimcn.'o,  scernimenlo;  as  discern  + 
"'.J    L  The  act  of  discerning. 
It  la  in  the  discernment  of  place,  of  time,  and  of  t 
that  the  inferior  artists  fail.        Jfoeaufap,  Ma, '  ' 

9.  Acuteness  of  judgment ;  discrimination  ;  a 
considerable  power  of  perceiving  differences  in 
regard  to  matters  of  morals  and  conduct:  as, 
the  errors  of  youth  often  proceed  from  the  want 
of  discernment ;  also,  the  faculty  of  distinguish- 
ing; the  exercise  of  this  faculty. 

The  third  operation  of  the  mind  Is  rfuvemmenf,  which 
expresses  simply  the  separation  of  oar  Ideas.  J,  It.  MttrtU. 
=  Byn.  X  f'Httralum,  Oiseriminatum,  Dtotwrnment,  judg- 
ment, Intelligence,  acuteness,  acumen,  clear  aiKtiledness, 
sagacity ,  shrewdness,  Insight.  Ptnrtmtum,  or  lnalghl,  goes 
to  the  heart  of  a  subject,  reads  the  inmost  diameter,  etc 
fiucniaiiMlioii  marka  tlie  dlfferrnces  In  what  It  finds.  JKs. 

An  observing  glancs  of  the  most  shrewd  fmsrtrwrfen  shot 
from  under  Uie  penthouse  of  his  shsggy  dsrk  eyebrows. 

Salt,  Kenllworth,  xvdL 

Of  aim  ul  tan  eo  tie  amelln  the  if  i**ntninii/iim  U  very  vagtie  ; 
and  probably  not  more  than  three  can  be  eeiiaratrly  Idea- 
tiSeil.  //.  Sprnerr,  Frtn.  of  Psychol. ,  1 68. 


f  TlUa  IMtStQ  ■lngiilar>olated  naUim  (the  Chlnesel  haa 
tZ  sVcurste'morsl ^rrn'ZZZl* Fa*itL ™J?»*or\X*™s£ 


Another  faculty  we  may  take  notice  of  in  our  mlnda  la 
tlist  of  ifweernijiir  aiul  dlatlligulahlng  Iwtweeu  the  aeteral 
Ideaa  It  has.        tocre.  Human  Understanding.  IL  XL  I. 

The  Philosopher  whose  diacoverirs  now  dazzle  ai  could 
not  once  ifiecrrn  between  hit  right  hand  snd  hla  left. 

CAamnno,  Perfect  Ufe.  p.  114. 

9».  To  see ;  penetrate  by  the  eye. 


discerpt  (di-serp').  e.  t.    [<  L.  disccrvcre,  tear 
in  pieces,  <  dis-,  asunder,  +  carpers,  pluck:  sea 
1.  To  tear  in  pieces ;  rend. 


j)  divides,  yea,  ami  ditcrrjm  a  city. 
Dr.  GnfilA,  Fear  of  Ood  and  the  King,  p  100. 


3.  To  separate;  disjoin. 

in  this  consequence  of  Its  sutietsiillallty.  I 
of  Ood.  ducero-d  from  him.  and  »ould  lw 
Into  htm,  they  all,  we  »sy.  agreed. 


|  (dis- tear' nit},  <t.  [<  U  dis-  priv.  + 
.  carnal**,  of  flesh,  fleshy,  fat,  corpulent,  < 
I<.  rsoro  (earn-),  flesh.  Cf.  inconwifc.]  Stripped 
of  flesh ;  fleshless. 

A  memory,  like  a  sepulchre,  furnished  with  s  load  of 
broken  and  Jwanwif  bones. 

Gtannttt,  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  xv, 

disease  (dis-Us'),  r.  1. ;  prct.  and  pp.  diseased, 
ppr.  diseasing.  [<<fi#-priv.  +  msr2.]  To  take  the 
case  or  covering  from ;  uncase ;  strip ;  undrexs. 

ItitaiM  the*  Instantly,  .  .  .  and  change  garments  with 
thl*  gentleman.  SAa*. .  W.  T.,  Ir.  a 

discatUart.  r.  f.   See  ffuwoaffcr. 

disceivablef,  a.   See  deceiraNe.  Chaucer. 

discoptatlom  (tUs^p-U'shon),  n.  [=  F.  disccD. 
ialion  —  Sp.  disceptacion  =  Pg.  disceptacdo,  <  L. 
dinceplatio{n-),  (  diseeylare,  pp.  disceptatus,  dis- 
pute, prop,  settle  a  dispute,  determine,  <  dis-, 
apart,  +  cry) tare,  freq.  of 

The  proposition  la  .  .  .  such  as  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
( disresva/uet. 

Barmr,  Works,  IL  xSL 

a  tort  (dls'ep-tti-tor),  n.  [<  L.  diseepta- 
tor,(  disceptare  dispute  f  see  disceptatwn.]  A 
disputant. 

The  tnqutaitive  dimptaton  of  this  age  would,  at  thai 
persuasion  of  illiterate  persona,  turn  their  ergo  Into  amen 
to  the  evangelical  philosopher.        Convey,  Essays,  ulx. 

diBceptert,  r.  t.  See  di**crr>ter. 
discern  (di-zera'),  r.  [<  ME.  discernen,  <  OK. 
discemer,  descemer,  dtseemir,  F.  diseerner  — 
Sp.  Pg.  ofiweriii'r  =  It,  discernere,  seernere,  <  L. 
diseernere,  pp.  discrctus,  separate,  divide,  distin- 
guish, discern,  <  n't*-,  apart,  +  cernere  =  Or. 
«,m::v/v,  separate :  see  certain,  critic,  etc.  Hence 
discreet,  discrete,  etc.]  L  trans.  1.  To  distin- 
guish ^perceive^the  difference  lietween  (two  or 

» It  to  thee. 


-able.]  See 


is  such  a  precipice  aa  they 
couia  scarce  dwrern  to  the  botKim. 

ITintArep,  Hist.  New  England,  IT.  SI. 

3f.  To  have  judicial  cognizance:  with  of. 

It  duavnaefA  of  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various,  o/  ate), 
llonste,  snd  the  Inchoatlom  towarda  crimes  capital,  not 
actually  perpetrated.  Bacon. 

Most  of  the  magistrate  (though  tbey  dimmed  o/  the 
offence  cloUled  with  all  Uiese  cireumatancea)  would  have 

l-ci  rv  eii-..S.  ™ie  In  tl  eir  .  -  nrare. 

rfinfarev,  Hist  New  F.nglsnd,  L  3*0. 

dlscernablet  (di-xer'na-bl),  a.   [<  OF,  ducer- 
noble,  F.  <Useemable ;  as  discern  + 
f/»sccmiW«. 

discernancet  (di-zer'nans),  «.   [<  dUcern  + 

-ance.]  Discernment.  Xare*. 
diseerner  (di-xer'ner),  u.  1 .  One  who  discerns ; 

one  who  observes  or  jierceives. 
Ids  was  a  great  observer  snd  discerntr  of  men'*  nstares 

and  hunioars.  Ctartndon,  Great  Rebellion. 

St.  That  which  dt.»t inguishes  or  separates ;  that 
which  serves  as  a  ground  or  means  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  word  of  God  la  quick  snd  powerful,  ...  a  duwern- 
cr  of  the  thoughts  snd  intents  of  the  heart.     Heh.  Iv.  12. 

dlBCemible  (di-xer'ni-bl),  a.  [=  It  dweemi- 
bile,  diseemevote.  <  LL.  dtayxrnfov'fis,  discernible, 
<  L.  discernere,  discern :  see  disnem.]  Capable 
of  being  discerned;  perceivable;  obserral " 
distinguishable.    Formerly  si 

some  Cracks  disesmoale  In  the  white  Varnish. 

Cetajrrrse,  Wsy  of  the  World,  III.  &. 

traces  of  the  had  hsbtta  the  soldiers  bad  con- 
till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Moravian,  flliL  Eng.,  xvll. 
~8yn.  Pi'rceptiblc,  perceivable,  noticeable,  apparent,  vis- 
ible. 

disccrniblonesa  (di-zer'ni-bl-ncs),  n.  The 
state  of  being  discernible.  Joknsrm. 

diacernibly  (di-zer'ni-bli),  adr.  In  a  manner 
to  be  discerned;  distinguishably ;  perceptibly. 
Hammond. 

discerning  fdi-zer'ning),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  discern, 
p.]   Having  power  to  discern ;  discriminating ; 


that  It  waa  part 
resolved  again 

"rf«^urt«<?IMvlne  Legation,  lit  I  4. 
(di  ser-pl-bil'M  i),  n.  [<  discerni- 
ble: see  -oifihy.]  Capability  or  tendency  to  be 
tomasunderordisunttcd.  n'olloslon.  [Obsolete 
or  rare.] 

^Ry  actual  dlvudbnity  I  uD,\*r^nd  discerpOaUn,  groav 
tearlng  or  cuttir^one^oart^rwn  ar^t^r.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

discernible  (di-avVpi-bl),  a.  [<  di»«Tj>  +  -iMe.] 
That  may  tie  torn  asunder;  separable;  eatable 
of  being  disjoined  by  violence.  [Obsolete  or 
rare.] 

A  man  can  no  more  argue  from  the  extension  of  tub- 
stance  that  It  la  dttrorpMt  than  that  II  Is  penetrable : 
there  l«-tng  aa  good  capacity  lu  etteniioti  for  penetration 
ai  deso-rpthin.  Dr.  If.  Mure.  ImmottaL  of  Soul,  IL  IL  la 

discerptlbility  (di-serp-tl-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  <U$- 
cerptible:  see  -tWi'%.]  Same  as  discerpibilitf. 
[Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Kor  can  we  have  any  Idea  of  matter  which  does  not  Im- 
ply a  natural  diserr^ptUrilitjf  snd  snsceptlvtty  of  vsrlous 


ble; 


r.  WM.utm,  Religion  of  Nature,  v. 

discerptible  (di-«>erp'ti-bl),  a.  [<  L.  dtscerptus, 
pp.  of  disccrpert,  i-  ur  in  pieces  (see  discerp),  + 
■Me.]  Same  as  ducerpible.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 
According  to  what  la  here  prsacnbal,  what  is  moat 
dense  and  least  porous  will  he  moat  coherent  and  least 
discrrjAitAr.  niantHU,  Vanity  of  lXermatudng,  v. 

discerption  idi-serp'shon),  a.  T<  h.  diteerp- 
Ho(n-),  <  discerpere,  prL  dtscerptus,  tear  tn 
pieces:  see  discerp.]  The  act  of  pulling  to 
pieces  or  of  separating  into  parts. 

Maintaining  Oist  apace  haa  no  parti,  because  Its  parts 
are  not  leparalilo  anil  cannot  be  removed  from  any  other 
by  ditrrrpti.m. 

Uibnilt.  Letter  v.  in  Letter,  of  Clarke  and  Lelhnlt*. 

discerptive  (di-serp'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  discerptus, 
pp.  of  discerpere,  tear  in  pieces  (see  discerp), 
+  -ire.]  Separating  or  dividing.  AortA  Briu 
Ret. 

disceasiont  (di-sesh'pn),  n.  [<  h.  <Hsce*sio{n-), 
a  separation,  departure,  <  discedere,  pp.  disces- 
sus,  put  asunder,  go  apart,  <  dis-,  asunder, 
apart,  +  cedere,  go:  see  cede.   Cf.  decedt,  dt- 
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dlscofifilon 

There  might  Ktm  to  bo  some  kinde  of  mannerly  order 
Id  thta  guilty  departure:  wit  all  at  once,  least  t  h-  s  should 
seeme  violently  chased  away  by  this  charge  of  Christ ;  now 
thetr  slinking  away  (one  by  one)  may  seem  to  carry  a 
shew  of  deliberate  and  voluntary  disc**™  in. 

,       Hp,  Halt,  Wiwun  taken  In  Adultery. 

discharge  (dls-chirj'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
chargea,  ppr.  discharging.  [<  MK.  dischargen, 
ileschargen,  <  OF.  descharger,  dtschargicr,  dcs- 
r,  detkargier,  F.  dtcharger  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
/ar,  I'g.  also  desearrcgar  =  It.  dtscaricarc, 
discarcare,  scarieare,  <  ML.  ditoaryart,  discar- 
rieare,  onload.  <  dis-  priv.  +  camcarc  (>  OF.  F. 
charger),  loud,  charge:  nee  dts-  and  GrVarj/c] 
L  traai.  1.  To  unload;  diaborden;  free  from 
a  charge  or  load:  as,  to  discharge  a  ship  by 
removing  the  cargo,  a  bow  by  releasing  tho 
arrow,  a  gun  by  Bring  it  off,  a  Leyden  jar  by 
connecting  its  inner  and  outer  coatings,  etc. 

Rvcrv  nun  should  be  ready  discharged  of  lib  lrona  by 
eight  n  dock  on  the  neit  day  at  night. 

Jfiiiutay  (Arbere  Eng.  Garner,  L  206). 
The  galley*  also  did  oftentimes  out  of  their  prows  dis- 
charge their  great  piece*  against  the  city. 

r  KnoUet.  Hist,  Turka 

No  sooner  wae  y»  boats  dssrAaroerf  of  what  ahe  brought, 
bat  y«  ncit  company  tooke  ber  and  wantc  out  with  Kit 

* .  Drad/urd,  Flynioath  Plantation,  p.  137. 
When  the  charm  of  electricity  u  removed  from  a  charged 
b*  dy  It  la  said  to  be  discharged. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  8. 


1646 

(ft)  Inc^ioo-orolherffoM  >>niv(ia(r.  tofree(therloUi)froni 
the  color  In  the  place*  where  the  figure  la  to  appear. 

Printing  a  highly  add  colour  upon  the  cloth  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  then  plunging  it  Uitoa  solution  of  bleachlng- 
powder  In  water. 

r.  Creotw,  Uyclnc  and  Calico- printing,  p.  817. 

(c)  To  remove  (the  color!   Sec  duwArsro*  Jfpi*.  below. 

When  the  colour  la  dus-Adrrred  clear  water  la  pe*a*d 
through.  W.  Craoaai,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  317. 
8.  Insilk-manuf.,  to  deprive  (silk)  of  (1U)  exter- 
nal covering,  the  silk-glue. -To  discharge  of  rec- 
ord, to  enter,  or  procure  to  be  entered,  on  the  record  of 
an  obligation  or  encumbrance,  an  official  ruerooranduio 
that  It  ha»  been  discharged. 

II.  infrnn*.  1.  To  throw  off  a  burden.— 2. 
To  deliver  a  load  or  charge:  as,  the  troops 
loaded  and  discharged  with  great  rapidity. 

The  cloud,  if  It  were  oUy  or  fatty,  would  not  discharge. 


Discinidr 


th  *  certificate  of  ser 
eaman  to  a  bounty  of 
tin  that  time. 
One  who  or  that 

-(a)  In  eject,  as  rs- 


The  Captaine  gats*  the 
charyrd,  where  twelu*  lay, 
sprawling  on  the  ground. 

Quoted  In  Cepf.  John  Smith;  True  Travela,  1L  28. 

3.  To  blur  or  run:  as,  the  lines  of  an  India-ink 
drawing  are  liable  to  discharge  if  gone  over  with 
a  wash  of  water-color. 

The  Ink  la  aa  eaay  to  draw  with  a*  I tU without  carbolic 
acid,  but  dne*  quickly,  and  may  even  be  varnished  with 
out  discharging.  Wvrluhop  Hseeipts,  ltd  aer.,  p.  SML 

aa  arc*  of  discharge  (which 
rod.   In  Heel.,  asine  aa 


Discharging  arch. 

eee,  under  orrAl).— " 

«.  To  remove,  emit,  or  transfer;  clear  out  or  sjfcjggL  (dis-chari'),  » 


Off;  send  Off  or  away.   rlpcdfically  -<n)  To  take  out 
~?i  dear  away  by  removing,  unloading,  or  trana. 
aa,  to  diulai<r*  a  cargo  from  u  ahlp,  or  g....l» 
•rarelwiiso  ;  to  discharge  weight  from  a  ovarii  by 
t  or  distributing  It ;  to  ditcharge  dye  from  •ilk. 
We  arrived  at  Cadiz,  and  there  discharged  certain  tner. 
chsndlze,  and  took  other  aboard. 

Copt,  foyer  Bodeiiham  (Arber't  Eng.  darner,  L  S3). 
Q>)  To  giro  vent  to ;  cauae  or  a1lo«  to  ixvaa  off ;  ar ml  or 
ihniwout;  emit:  a»,apipeifi«-A«r,'.>M  water;  an  ulcer  di'j. 
eaer.yapua;  thU nmlldne will ,ti*eharcr  1*1  bumimfrom 
the  blood ;  he  ducJUir>.Md  bia  fury  up"ii  the  nearrat  object. 

For  aume  diatance  from  tile  mouth  of  the  Mlaalaaippi 
the  aca  la  not  aalt,  ao  great  ia  the  viilnnte  of  frcah  water 
which  the  river  dijeAnrjw.    Ilaueri\fi.  HUt.  U.  a,  I.  62. 

Ilapleaa  la  he  on  whi  we  bead  tho  world  due  Aaron  the  viala 
of  it*  angry  virtue ;  awl  audi  la  commonly  the  caae  » llh 
the  laat  ami  detected  uallfnutuary  ol  a  golden  abuac  which 
baa  outlived  Ita  lime.    Wadttone,  Might  of  Hlght,  p.  I4K 


[<  OF.  (Uncharge,  F 


raon  a  head. 


decharge  —  Bp.  Pg.  descarga,  detcargo,  Pg.  nl  -  > 
dctcarrega  =  It.  ducarico,  tcarico;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  Tho  act  of  unloading  or  disburden- 
ing ;  relief  from  a  burden  or  charge :  as,  tho 
dincharge  of  a  ship.  Aa  applied  to  an  electrical  Jar, 
battery,  etc..  It  aignlAea  the  removal  of  the  charge  by 
communication  between  the  poaltive  and  negative  aiir- 
facea  or  polea.  or  with  the  earth.  The  discharge  may  I  mi 
diVruirfir* .  aa  when  It  takca  place  by  a  spark  through  a  re- 
sisting medium  like  tho  air,  glass,  wood,  etc. ;  or  oxidiic- 
tive,  through  a  conductor,  as  a  metallic  wire;  orconrectiiw, 
by  the  motion  of  electrified  particles  of  matter,  aa  of  air. 
BperiQcalty — 2.  The  act  of  firing  a  missile 
weapon,  as  a  bow  by  drawing  and  releasing 
the  string,  or  a  gun  by  exploding  Ihe  charge  of 
powder. 

The  flctltlooa  foresters  first  amused  Ibcm  « lib  a  ilimble  disci,  ». 

DittdcU 


term  of  enlistment,  accompanied  wl 
vice  and  good  conduct,  entitling  a  a 
three  months'  pay  if  be  reenl  lata  wiu 

discharger  (dis-chHr'jer),  «. 

which  discharges.  Specifically - 
ttmnicnt  or  a  device  by  means  of  which  the  elettriruy  Is 
discharged  from  a  Leyden  Jar,  condenser,  or  other  charged 
body.  (6)  In  dyeing,  a  discharge.  See  ditekaryt,  a  — 
rcUU-bag  receiver  and  dlacharger.  See  nutii  lnf. 
discharge-valve  (dis-ctiarj'valv),  n.  In  steam- 
engines,  a  valve  which  covers  tho  top  of  the 
barrel  of  the  air-pump  and  opens  upward.  It 
prevents  the  water  which  is  forced  through  it 
on  the  ascent  of  the  piston  from  returning, 
discharity  (dis-ehar'i-ti),  ».  [<  di$-  pnv.  + 
clarify.]   Want  of  charity.  [Rare.] 

When  devotion  to  the  Creator  should  cease  to  be  testi- 
fied by  discharity  towards  bis  creature*.  Itrovpham. 
,  Sat.  lii: i.  diache  velet,  a.   See  dMereie. 

^lschJdla(dis-kid'i-5),».  [KL.,  named  with  ref- 
erence to  an  obscure 
process  in  the  confor- 
mation of  the  flower, 
<  Qr.  Aiaxt&fx,  cloven, 
divided,  parted,  <  it-, 
two-,  +  oxK"*,  split: 
see  j»rAi>m.]  A  ge- 
nua of  AsclcpiadacftT 
found  in  India,  tho 
Indian  archipelago, 
and  Australia.  They 
are  herbaceous  or  some- 
what woody,  usually  rut- 
lug  and  climbing  on  trees, 
or  pendulous,  with  small 
white  or  red  flowora.  and 
the  fleshy  leaves  some- 
times forming  pitcher-like 


ditcharge  of  their  arrows. 

Srruff 


dischurch  (dis- 
cborch'),  r.  t.  [<  rfis- 

friv.  +  church?]  1. 
b  deprive   of  the 
rank  of  a  church. 

ThU  can  I*  no  ground  to  discAurcA  that  dlOeriiMt  e.«- 
pany  of  Christians,  neither  sre  they  other  fn«n  thetnselva 
upon  thU  diversity  of  opinion.  Bp.  Uatl,  ItentaUis.  p.  Soi. 

2.  To  cut  off  from  church  membership. 
Plural  of  discus. 
(dis'i-dil),  «.  pi.    [NL.,  <  I*,  ffusrujt,  a 


.  n.  [> 

id  Past  l  in  en,  p.  i.a.  j-gjj^  ^.  .^jyj  ]  \  family  of  perinyln-an  sili«>- 
3.  The  act  of  removing  or  taking  away;  ro-  skeletal  radiolariansofdiscoidal flattened  form, 
jtioval,  as  of  a  tKUdm  or  load,  by  physical  discidei  (di-eid'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ditciilert,  cut  in 
means,  or  by  settlement,  payment,  fulfilment,  pieces,  <  di»-,  asunder,  +  cadcrt,  cut.]  To  di- 
ets.:  as,  the  ditcharge  of  a  cargo,  of  a  debt,  or  vide;  cut  in  pieces;  cleave, 
of  an  obligation. — 4.  A  flowing  out :  emission ;  jjer  lying  tongue  was  in  two  part*  divided, 

vent :  as,  the  discharqe  of  water  from  a  river  or      And  both  the  part*  did  s|*ako.  and  both  contended : 
from  an  orifice,  of  blood  from  a  wound,  of  light-       And  a.  her  tongue  so  ™  hcrhart  do.-.,!,, 
ning  from  a  cloud.  9  "   m  ■    Spenser,  f. 

Sleep  .  .  .  Implies  diminished  nervous  di*eArte<ie,  spe- 
cial and  general.        //.  Spencer,  I 


They  do  diecharje  their  shot  of  courtesy. 

Shot.,  Othello,  iL  1. 


,  or  performance : 
>  distharye  a  uvbt  or  an  otn 


I, 


(d)  To  clear  off  by  payment,  settlement 
settle  up  ;  consummate  :  as,  U 
Isxatiou. 

1  will  disiAitiw  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Shah.,  C.  of  E.,  iv. 

Many  Pilgrims  resort  to  di*rAar«  their  vowes. 

I'urAas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  KL 

Having  di«.-Aar5ir»l  our  vlalt  to  thjtan 
after  Lnnner  to  view  the  Marine. 

NaundreU,  Alrpi>o  to 

8.  To  payor  settle  for;  satisfy  a 
an  obligation  for.  [Rare.] 

lie  had  gamed  too,  and  lost  his  money,  an  that  I  was 
obliged  to  ifurAar-jr  his  ludgiug*.  tun!  defray  his  cjpenses 
on  the  road.  KarMiH,  Autoblog.,  p.  ii. 

4.  To  set  free;  dismiss;  absolve ;  release  from 
accusation,  restraint,  obligation,  duty,  or  ser- 
Tlee :  as,  to  discharge  a  prisoner,  adebtor,  a  jury, 
a  servant,  etc.;  to  discharge  one's  conscience 
of  duty;  to  ditcharge  the  mind  of  business. 


I  wa,  guided. 

ntrZSSliZ.  d^iferotW(di-sif'e-rus),a.  T<h.  discus,  disk! 
■       i  +  fcrre,  =  E.  heart,  +  -0114.]    In  but.,  bean  tic 

0.  The  act  of  freeing;  dismissal;  release  or   ^    'MtA  ^  ,  diakf 

m  accusation,  restraint,  obuga-  (di»'i-fld-ral),a.    K  L.  discus,  a  disk, 

service;  also,  a  certificate  of  such  ^X^Mor-).  a  flower.  +  -aC]    In  bot.,  having- 


dismissal  from 
tion,  duty,  or . 

release  or  dismissal:  as,  tho  discharge  of  a  pris- 
oner, of  a  debtor,  or  of  a  servant. 

Death,  who  sets  all  free. 
Hath  paid  hi*  rsnsotn  now,  and  full  discharge. 

Milton,  A.  A.,  1.  1&72. 
Which  word  Import*  ...  an  acquittance  or  discharge 
of  a  man  upon  .  .  .  full  trial 


1  grant  and 


confess,  Friend  Peter,  myself  discharged  of 
ir,  having  all  the*e  things  ready  done  lo  my 
there  waa  nothing  left  for  me  to  do. 
Sir  T.  More.  Ded.  to  Peter  tllles,  p.  «. 
I  here  discharge  you 
My  house  sad  service  :  take  your  liberty. 

Beau,  and  fT,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  L  L 
The  deputy  .  .  .  had,  imt  of  court,  discharged  them  of 
their  appearance.    •'•istArop,  Ilia  I.  -New  England,  I.  lug. 
Grinds!  .  .  .  was  discharged  the  government  of  his  see. 

if  if  (on. 

5.  To  carry  on,  as  nn  obligatory  course  of  ac- 
tion; perform  the  functions  of,  as  an  employ- 
ment or  office;  execute;  fulfil:  as,  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  sheri  ff  or  of  a  priest ;  to  discharge 


"  I  grant,'  quoth  he,  "  our  Contract  null, 
And  give  you  a  lHseharge  in  full " 


flowers  in  which  the  receptacle  is  expanded  into 
a  conspicuous  disk  surrounding  the  ovary,  and 
usually  distinct  from  the  calyx :  applied  to  a 
large  series  of  polypetalous  orders,  including- 
the  Rutacetr,  Shamnacctr,  Sapindaeexr,  etc. 
of  ht* .-an**,  disciform  (dis'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  discus,  a  disk. 
&>uih.  +  forma,  shape.]  Resembling  a  disk  or  quoit 
in  shape ;  discoidal. 

Discina  (dl-sl'nll),  n.  [NX.,  <  L.  discus,  a  disk. 
+  -Mtu1.]  The  typical  genus  of  brachiopods  of 
the  family  DiscinicUr.   The  genus  ranges  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  present  day. 
discilictt  (di-singkt  ),  n.    [<  Ij.  discinctus,  un- 


Congrsee,  An  Impossible  Tldng. 

6.  The  rate  of  flowing  out :  aa,  the  ditcharge  is 
100  gallons  a  minute. — 7.  That  which  is  thrown 
out;  matter  emitted:  as,athinserousdi*rfcar(j«; 
a  purulent  dischartfe. — 8.  Performance;  exe-  - 

cution :  as,  a  goodman  is  faithful  in  the  <ii*-  tprt,  pp.  of  dtsctngerc,  ungir-K  dw-  pnvj +  cs- 

aerr,  gtrd:  see  c«sf,  cinefwre.]  Ungirded. 
discindt  (di^iind'),  r.  f.    [<  L.  disetHderc,  eat 
asunder,  separate,  <  d»-  for  dis-,  asunder,  +  »e»»- 
riere,  cut.    Cf.  dsscisinos.]    To  cut  in  two;  <li- 


c-Aar^c  of  his  duties. 


How  can  I  hope  thai  ever  hr'll  d'sehaiye  his  place  of 
trust ...  that  remember*  nothing  I  «y  to  him  * 

If.  Jon*..*,  Itartholomew  Fair.  IL  L 

6t.  To  clear  one's  self  of,  as  by  explanation; 
account  for. 

At  last  he  hade  her  (with  bold  atedfaatneMa  ) 
t'casse  lo  ni"le*t  the  M<siue  to  walkc  at  lsei.-e, 
«>r  come  before  high  Jove  her  diKiiuia  I"  dfhar  x. 

Spenser.  V.Q.,  XII.  vl.  17. 

7.  In  durtHfi.  to  five  from  the  dye.  («)  In  sflb 
dyeiw.  tijfree'uhrsdklfrnni  the  .lye  11  lo  in  MlVi 
found  to  lisvc  tak<  ii  thcwilorlu  sn  uii(atinl»ei  ir> 
Raw  silk,  sosiple  snd  if.VAtr.jof  silk, 
"  i  bv  cheniieal  ture'it*. 

fonedtt,  Coal-Ur  Colours  (trans.),  p.  *0. 


ritis 


pistharn,  of  my  Kngsgement  to  your 
UJyship,  I  will  rank  all  the  ten  before  you,  with  some  of 
their  most  signal  Predictions.       Ilmceil,  Letters,  Iv.  iS. 

Indefatigable  In  the  dieeharric  of  b.inlticaa,  Motley. 
9.  In  dyeing,  a  compound,  as  chlorid  of  lime, 
which  has  the  property  of  bleaching,  or  tak- 
ing away  the  color  already  communicated  to  a  i 
fabric,  l>y  which  means  white  patterns  are  pro- 
duced on  colored  grounds.  If  to  this  compound  a 
color  lie  added  which  is  not  srtected  by  It,  the  first  color 
In  destroyed  as  lie  lore  and  thin  »e^ond  color  takes  the 
jilnce  of  the  ehlte  patt.  ro.- Arch  of  discharge.  See 
arrAI.  Certificate  Of  discharge.  t*ee  rertineilf-  !.— 
Charge  and.  discharge.  So-  charge.  Discharge  In 
bankruptcy  r  insolvency,  release  from  obligatloa,  by 
set  of  the  law,  on  surrendering  one  «  property  to  W  di- 
vided among  creilitors  -  Discharge  of  fluids,  the  nstue 
given  to  that  branch  of  bvdrauth-s  whU-h  tr^atnof  the  liau- 
Ing  of  water  through  sp.  rturx ■»  In  thesides  and  buttonu  of 
vessela  —  Discharge  Style,  »  metho.1  of  calico. printiuc  in 
which  a  piece  of  cloth  i>  eoloreil.  and  from  parts  of  which 
Ihe  color  it  afterward  removed  by  a  discharge,  ao  aa  lo  f.  .no 
a  pattern.  See  del.  »  Honorable  discharge,  in  the 
a  dbHhsrgc  at  the  expiration  ol  a  full 


vide:  as,  "nations 
discinded  by  the  main  " 
Hotcell,  Letters,  To  ti> 
Knowing  Header, 
discinid  (dis'i-nid),  a.  A 
bravhiopod  of  the  fsmi'.i 
IHscittid/r. 
Discinide  (di-sin'i-di^l, «. 
pi.  [NU.,  <  Piscina 
-idcr.']  A  family  of  lyo- 
pomatous  brachioiH*:*- 
It  Is  characterized  by  s  ,h  ri 
:ieduncle,  passtng  thri.nxh  » 
i  the  ventral  vslv* : 
fleshy  brachial  ap|H-ndacet. 
elined  liackwarvl  Slid  »it& 
small  tcrniinal  spires  directed  downward  :  ialv,-s  v 
niUr  <ir  suliovate;  snd  Uie  thell-substance  cah-are,wi»  ur 
It  is  a  group  of  about  0  genera,  uwat  of  wluct  sn 


/>uem«,  wwh  pan  of  the 
Ineer    tni*iitle-UilM-  r%*Bo*c&, 
rt,e  *otn,*l  /. 
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disciple 

disciple  (tli-si'pl),  da  K  ME.  disciple,  desciple, 
itecipie,  decypte,  etc.,  <  OF.  liitciple,  disciple,  F. 
disciple  —  Pr.  disciple  =  Sp.  discipulo  m  Pg.  dis- 
cipulo =  It.  discepolo  =  AS.  discipnl  (rare ;  the 
AH.  gospels  translate  L.  discipulus  by  /cornun;/- 
eaitAf,  lit.  'learning-boy'  (see  amasf),  a  youth 
engaged  in  learning)  =  D.  Dan.  Sw.  ditdpel,  < 
L.  disdputus,  a  learner.  <  ditcerc,  learn,  akin  to 
doccre,  teach.]  1.  A  learner;  a  scholar;  one 
who  receives  or  professes  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  another :  as,  the  disciples  of  Plato. 

And  grete  wall  Chaucer,  when  jta  mete, 
A*  mjr  disciple  and  my  poe4*\. 

ffimr,  Cout  A  mailt,  Till. 

23.  A  follower;  an  adherent  of  the  doctrines 

of  another. 

To  hla  disciples,  men  who  In  hla  life 
StiU  followed  him ;  to  them  ahall  leave  In  charge 
To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learn  d. 
And  hla  salvation.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xlL  488. 

Disciples  of  Christ.  («)  The  twelve  men  specially  called 
or  eelccted  b*  Jean*  4-hrUt  to  re  hi*  Immediate  aaaoclatea 
or  follower*  during  the  three  year*  of  hi*  ministry,  (»)  A 
Baptiit  denomination  of  Chrtatlana  " 


1647 

disclplinarla,  n.    Plural  of  disciplinarian. 
disciplinarian  (din  i-pli-na'ri  an  i,  a.  ami  it.  [< 

disciplinary  +  -an.)  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  disci- 
pline. 

What  eagertiea*  In  the  proaocuUon  of  itUripliiuirian  un- 
certain ttee.        UlanriUe,  Vanity  of  DogmsUsInc,  ndu. 

II.  it.  1.  One  who  disciplines,  (a)  One  who 

■  a,  ami  practice*.  [Rare.)  (6)  One 
;  •  martinet :  aa,  he  U  a  good  die- 


Ho,  bclngaitrtct 


disciplinarian,  would  pnnlah  their 
FiMsr,  Holy  War,  Ir. 


I  In  the  Tnlted 

State*  by  Thorn**  and  Alexander  Campbell,  father  awl 
ami  (originally  Irlah  PreabyterlaiuX  and  nrat  organised  l>y 
the  latter  aa  a  separate  body  In  western  Virginia  In  1SJ7. 
The  mcmbrra  of  thli  denomination  call  themselves  Disci- 
pies  of  dries,  and  thry  are  aaw  known  aa  Campbcllitee,  or 
•  imply  Ckrutians,  the  Uat  of  which  name  a  ta  more  dieUno- 
tlvelj  appropriated  by  another  denomination.  (Sec  CArii- 
Imi,  Tlieir  uriitinal  purpose  wa»  U>  find  a  but*  upon 
which  all  lltrUtiaiia  could  unite,  and  hence  thev  reacted 
all  formula*  or  creed*  bat  the  Bible  Itaelf ;  but  their  be- 
lief la  generally  orthodox  or  evangelical,  Including  the 
doctriiHi  of  the  Trinity.  In  general,  the  only  trnue  of  ad- 
mlaniou  to  the  denomination  arc.  the  acceptance  of  the 
Bible  aa  a  aufflcient  and  Infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  adult  baptiam  by  Immeralon.  In  church  govern- 
ment they  are  congrc«atiotial.  They  have  retirewentallvei 
In  (treat  Britain  and  ita  onlnnlal  pnaacaskint,  but  e\l»t  In 
the  greatest  number*  in  the  weatem  and  southwestern 


portion*  of  the  t'nlted  st»i.«     The  seventy  dl  

in  the  Jformoa  CA.,  a  body  of  men  who  rank  In  the  tdV 
rarcby  next  after  the  twelve  apoatloa.B8yiL  1.  Pupil,  »tu> 
deut.  catechumen, 
diaciple  (di-si'pl,  formerly  dis'i-pl),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  discipied,  ppr.  dssciplina.  [<  disciple, 
n.  Also  contracted  disple,  q,  v.  J  1 ,  To  teach ; 
train;  educate.  [Rare.] 

Tint  better  were  in  vertuea  diseipud. 
Then  with  value  poenieg  wecda  to  have  their  fancies  fed. 

Stwneer,  F.  Q.,  IV.,  Prol. 

8.  To  make  a  disciple  or  disciples  of  j  convert  to 
the  doctrines  or  principles  of  another.  [Rare.] 

ThU  authority  h*  employed  In  lending  missionaries  to 
aWijtfc  all  nation*,  if.  D. 


too,  of  the  ant  order.  Woe 
who  did  not  bold  up  hla  head  and 
parade. 

firing,  Knickerbocker,  p.  Sid, 

St.  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian :  so  called  from 
his  rigid  adherence  to  religious  discipline. 

They  draw  thoae  that  dlaeent  Into  dislike  with  the  .late, 
aa  Purl  tana,  or  di*ci>finurianr. 

lip.  Sanderson,  Phi  Ecclesls-. 

discipllnarium  (dis'i-pli-na'ri-tim),  n. ;  pi.  dis- 
ciplinaria  (-»).  [ML.,  neut  of  disciplinarius, 
adi. :  see  disciplinary.]  A  scourge  for  peniten- 
tial flogging. 

diaciplinaxy  (dis'i-pli-nA-ri),  «•  f=  V.  ditci- 
ptinaire  =  Bp.  duciphnario  =  Pg.  disciplinar  = 
It .  ctttctpUnario,  <  ML.  disciplimtriiu,  pertaining 
to  discipline,  <  L.  diseipUna,  discipline:  see  dis- 
cipline, s.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
Of  discipline;  promoting  discipline  or  orderly 
conduct. 

tm,  and  diaappli'ln  JieMa.'itirf^iyimo^ UnTri  ni.  dial. 

HwMnUnMrr, 

Specifically  —  S.  Used  for  self-inflicted  torture 
sb  a  means  of  penance :  as,  a  disnplimirji  belt 
(one  to  which  are  attached  sharp  points  which 
penetrate  the  skin). — 8.  Pertaining  to  the  truin- 
or regulation  of  Uio  mind;  developing;  ma- 


le youth  ought  to 
Education. 

There  la  a  knowledge  uf  hiatory  for  ordinary  practlc*] 
purptiftei  which  may  be  acquinMl  without  cith«r  the  U»vo 
of  the  aubj«ct  or  ttxiing  tlkraagh  the  dinriytinuru  Rtaily  of 
it  by  w»t  of  culture. 

Mum,  Medle,^  and  Modern  KM.,  p.  107. 

dlsciplinatet  (dls'i-pll-nat),  r.  f.   [<  ML. 
plinatus,  pp.  of  diseiptinare,  discipline: 
ciplinc,  r.J    To  discipline. 


St  To  punish  :  discipline. 
diBcipleabip  (di-td'pl-ship),  n.    [<  disciple  + 
•eh  ip.']   The  slate  of  being  a  disciple  or  follow- 
er of  another  in  doctrines  and  precepts.  John- 

diaciplesBt  (di^i'plea),  n.  [<  disciple  +  -est.} 
A  female  student  or  follower.  [Rare.] 

Bite  waa  af  tcraardj  recommended  to  a  distipitAU  of  the 
aald  lady,  named  Atbea,  and  made  trouerneeae  of  a  naon- 
aatery  of  the  ladies.  Sp-d,  Egbert,  VII.  xixl.  |  9X 

disciplinable  (dia'i-pUn-a-bl),  a.   [»  F.  disci- 

plinable  —  Hp.  disciplinable  u  l'g.  disciplinacel 
—  It.  discipliruMle,  <  ML.  disciplinabUis,  docile 
(cf.  LL.  disciplinabilit,  to  be  learned  by  teaeh- 
ag),  <  L.  disciplina,  teaching^dlscipline:  see 

it  of  improvem**nt  i 


cspaclU*  of  wit  that  maketli  him  mure 
•  and  linltatluo  Uivn  any  other  creature. 

Pvlltnkam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeale,  p.  lis. 

8.  Capable  of  being  made  matter  of  discipline : 
as,  a  disciplinable  offense  in  church  govern- 
ment.—3.  Subject  or  liable  to  discipline,  as 
a  member  of  a  church, 
disciplinableness  (dis'i-plin-a-bl-nes),  «.  The 
state  of  being  disciplinable,  or  amenable  to  in- 
struction or  discipline. 

We  find  In  animala  .  .  .  something  of  sagacity,  provi- 
dence, [and|  diteipfiiuitieneaf. 

Sir  Af.  UaU,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  16, 

disciplinal  (dls'i-plin-al),  a-  [<  ML.  disdpli- 
naitK,  <  li. discipline!,  discipline:  see  discipline.'] 
Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  discipline ;  dis- 
ciplinary. [Rare.] 

Leaving  Individual  cam,  which  may  be  exceptional, 
out  of  nljiht,  It  may  bo  aald  that  no  •yatetn  of  education 
will  Iwar  the  atraln  of  wide  e»|«rlence  which  excludes 
the,  ^  of  .rtmcUl,^  ^  x  w  t 

Discipllnant  (dis'I-plin-ant),  n.  K  ML.  di«ci- 
plinaH(t-)t,  ppr.  of  disciplinarc,  subject  to  dis- 
cipline! see  discipline,  r.J  One  of  a  religious 
order  formerly  existing  in  Spain,  so  called  from 
their  jractice  of  scourging  themselves  in  pub- 


A  pedagoirue.  one  not  a  1 
injt  of  the  Juvenal  frie. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Wanatead  Play,  p.  «1B. 

discipline  (dis'i-plin),  n.  [<  ME.  discipline, 
diteepline,  distiulim;  <  OF.  discipline,  desccplinc, 
decipline,  ilcscplinc,  F.  discipline  —  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  aisciplina  =  D.  discipline  a  Q.  Dan.  Sw.  dis- 
cipline <  L.  disciplina,  also  uncontr,  disctpnlina, 
teaching,  Instruction,  training,  <  discipulus,  a 
learner,  disciple:  see  disciple,  «.]  1.  Mental 
and  moral  training,  either  under  one's  own  guid- 
ance or  under  that  of  another :  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  and  formation  of  the  manners ;  in- 
struction and  government,  comprehending  the 
communication  of  knowledge  and  the  regula- 
tion of  practice ;  specifically,  training  to  act.  in 
accordance  with  rules;  drill:  as,  military  ditci- 
pline; 


;  thl  altf  able 
:  to  vertuoae  diseiptiiu. 
Battel  flooe(E.  it  T.  &X  P>  -'■ 
To  the  atudle  of  religion  I  doe  Joyne  the  diact/^ine  of 
manera,  and  all  chill  doctrino  ami  tiyttorlos. 

T.  Hrmew,  A  Kltca  Storebouae  (1570),  foL  14. 

He  openeth  alao  their  ear  to  discipline.    Job  xxxv:.  10. 
Their  wlldneaa  lose,  and,  quitting  nature'*  part. 
Obey  the  rules  ando^pfi«  Jfe^  Otorgk,i  ,L 

St,  A  set  or  system  of  rules  and 
a  method  of  regulating  practice: 
pline  prescribed  for  the  church. 

To  give  them  the  Inventory  of  their  i 
were  the  diaeipluu  of  a  tavern. 

B.  -I'  •nun.  Cynthlae  Bevela,  Iud. 
Specifically,  eratea. :  fa)  The  lawa  whicli  hind  the  auh- 
Jecta  of  a  church  In  their  conduct,  aa  di*tinim!ahnd  from 
the  dograna  or  articlea  of  faith  which  alfect  their  Mlcf. 


disclaim 

4.  Correction;  chastisement:  punishment  In- 
flicted by  way  of  correction  and  training ;  hence, 
edification  or  correction  by  means  of  misfortune 
or  suffering. 

Diseiptiiu  is  not  only  the  removal!  of  disorder,  bat.  If 

"little  t    *hllId  P"  iM>  f'r«  10  dllln*  toll>**« th*  ytTJ 
Milton,  Church^Jovernment,  1.  L 
Without  diseiptins,  the  favourite  child, 
like  a  neglected  foreater,  run*  wild.  Ceieper. 
A  iharp  discipline  of  lialf  a  century  had  aufflccd  to  edu- 
cate ua.  Jfacaw'tiv. 

fi.  That  which  serves  to  instruct  or  train ;  spe- 
cifically, a  course  of  study;  a  science  or  an  art. 

Though  the  Kaniwan  discipiins  lie  In  thl*  college  pre- 
ferred nnto  the  ^ArUU.tela^n,  yet  they  do  not  confine 

C  Matntr.  Msg.  Quia,  p.  312. 
Having  agreed  that  MeUphvaira,  or  the  adenoe  of  the 
hltfheat  Kelleralltiea,  ta  puexible  we  may  now  bluulre 
whether  it  aluiuld  be  detached  from  the  acienoee  which 
severally  furnlah  thoae  generalities,  and  be  erected  Into 
a  acparale  Discipline,  .  .  ,  or  whether,  in  conformity  with 
4 -on; tea  claetiftcation,  Metaphyalca  ahoiild  not  be  41: oa  de- 
toched,  hot  dlatributed  among  the  acieocea  from  wliloh  ita 
data  are  drawn. 

0.  if.  Uwes,  Proha.  of  life  rnd  Mind,  1. 1.  I M. 

6.  An  instrument  of  punishment  ;  a  i 
or  the  like,  used  for  religious  penance, 
tftjcip/inortwrn.—  Book  of  Discipline,  In  the 
Kpts.  ('A,,  the  common  deaijrnaUon  uf  a  tolume  juibl 
quadrennially,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Oenerat  t'oafer* 
enoe,  entitled  "The  Itoctrinea  and  IHn  lpllneof  the  M*4ho- 
dlat  Eptacopal  Church."—  Books  of  Discipline.  4wo  docu- 
ments conatltutliig  the  original  ataitdard*  of  government 
fur  the  Church  of  Scotland,  known  reapecttvrly  a*  the 
yirst  and  the  Second  Book  of  liiscipltns.  The  former, 
adi>ptc>1  by  an  aMtemhiags  of  reformer*  led  by  John  Knox 
in  ianuary,  1661,  dealt  only  with  the  government  of  Indi- 
vidual chnrches  or  congrvgatloii* ;  the  latter,  adopted  by 
the  tJeneral  Ataeroblyln  April,  157S.aholli.hcd  vplacopaey 
and  regula4(Nt  tlie  orgaalxatioii  and  functions  of  the  vari- 
ous governing  bodleaoreeclealaatlcal  com t*  of  Ule  church. 
Neither  wa*  ratified  by  the  stale  authorities,  but  they  were 
generally  accepted,  and  were  the  groundwork  of  the  ul  44- 
mate  conttitution  of  the  church.— Discipline  of  the 
secret  (discipline!  arcanO,  a  ptiraae  dealgnatlng  the  cua- 
tom  of  aocrecy  practlaed  In  the  early  church  concerning 
certain  of  lurlu-aaiwl  do.  -trim  •  =8yn.  1  and  3.  TVoiainj*, 
HdncMtian,  etc  See  inetrnrtwn. 
discipline  (dis'i-plin),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
ciplined, ppr.  disciptininq.  [<  MF..  disciplinen, 
<  OF.  disdpjiner,  disceplener,  decejiliner,  F.  <f*«- 
ciplincr  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  disciplinar  —  It.  discipli- 
nare  =  D.  ditciplineren  aw  G.  diecipliniren  —  Dan. 
ditdplinere  =  Sw.  tlisciplincrn,  <  ML.  discipli- 
-•>'-•  rr,  subject  to  di.n-i jiline,  chastise,  <  L.  disci- 
plina. discipline :  see  discipline, ».]  1.  To  train 
or  educate;  prepare  by  instruction;  specifi- 
cally, to  teach  rules  and  practice,  and  accustom 
to  order  and  subordination ;  drill:  as,  to  d«*rt- 
pline  troops. 

The  High  lander*  flocking  to  him  [the  Uanrula  of  Mon- 
trose I  from  all  quarter*,  though  ill  armed  and  wnrie  dis- 
eipHn'd,  made  him  undervalue  any  enemy  who,  he  though  4, 
was  yet  to  encounter  him.  if  aien,  Areopegitica. 

They  were  with  care  prepared  and  disciplined  for  con. 
flrmatlon.  .tddov.m.  Defence  of  ChriiU  Kellg. 

It  at  not  by  turning  over  libraries,  but  by  repeatedly 
peraalitg  and  Intently  contetnpUtliig  a  few  great  mode  la, 
that  the  mind  l*  beat  disciplined. 

MacauUxy,  Athenian  Orator*. 

That  delightful  labor  of  the  Imagination  which  I*  not 
mere  arl>ltrar1neaa,  but  4he  excrcUe  of  disciplined  power 
—  conitiinlug  and  conatructlug  with  the  clearest  eye  for 
probahilltlc*  and  the  fullcat  obcilence  to  knowledge. 

0.  Blie*,  Mtddlawarch,  L  160. 

5.  To  correct;  chastise;  punish. 

.,  Cor.,  IL  I. 

Half  ad 


Specifically  —  3.  To  execute  _ 
church  upon  (an  offender). — 4.  To 
subjection;  regulate;  govern. 
Diseiplinina  them  [appetite.)  with  faating. 

Seau,  Worka,  H  31. 
-8yn.  L  To  train,  form,  educate,  Ina tract,  drill,  regulate. 

discipllner  (dls'l-plln-er),  n.  One  who  disci- 


((■)  The  niethoal*  employed  by  a  church  for  enforcing  It* 
purity  or  it*  authority  by  penal 
rv    Three  kind*  of  dlaclpllne 


law*,  and 


lethod*  employ 
ao  preiervlng  I 


hi*  dlscipliner. 

Milton,  Areopagitica. 

discission  (di-«ish'on),  it.  [<  LL.  duc4**io(it-), 
a  separation,  division,  <  L  discindere,  pp.  discis- 
tut,  cut  apart:  see  diseind.l  A  eutting  asun- 
der.  [Now  only  in  technical  use.] 


;  synagogue,  all  of  whldi 
In  mna4  n 


were  known  to  the  ancient 

entitled  excommunication.  In  moat  modem  Proteatant 
churche*  diacipline  eonaiata  of  three  innaltle«:  public 
censure.  *uxpenaion,  and  excommitnlcatlon. 
3.  Subjection  to  ride ;  submissiveness  to  con- 
trol; obedience  to  rules  and  commands:  as, 
the  school  was  under  good  discipline. 
The  mn»t 


I '  k-Kend*  andli "  .1* 


Mercurlu*  dares 
i  e«y  lidMniimlon, 

iiruln  ' 


CtuU  oiic  that  axur  curtain  by  a  swift  discission. 

Dr.  II.  More,  l-sychathanaaia.  III.  fiL 

Dlsdaslon  of  cataract,  an  operation  for  cataract  In  the 

young.    A  needle  is  in4ruduced  into  the  len*.  breaking  It 
up  somewhat  und  allowing 
througlt  the  lacernted 


Uder  good  lllSCIIillne.  conaei|llence  alavrrbnl. 

-ho  hav.  their  pL«m  In  thej^t 
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disclaim 


L.  dis-  priv.  +  clamare,  cry  out,  claim:  sec  4a- 
and  etaim i.]  I.  (ran*-.  1.  To  deny  or  relinquish 
all  elaim  to;  reject  aa  not  belonging  to  one's 
•-■I' ;  renounce:  aa,  he  disclaim*  any  right  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbor;  ho  dis- 
claim all  pretension  to  military  skill. 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  cam.   Shot. ,  Lear,  1. 1. 

so 


2.  To  deny  responsibility  for  or  approval  of ; 
disavow;  disown;  deny. 

e  gods  to  witness  their  c 


cm  the  contrary,  thoy  c 


1648 

I  thai  ditdaundrt  hym  otct  al  tbar  I  apeke. 

Cumat,  Summoncr  a  Talc,  L  fate. 
The  eayde  John  Rrcndc  went  to  Matthu  Chub,  ami  du- 
etottdrred  the  eayde  John  Maltha,  for  scrtayne  laturage. 

Bngluh  Qildi<£.  E.  T.  8.).  p.  823. 

disclanderousr  (dis-klan'der-us),  a.  [<  di*- 
W<m«Vr  +  -otw.l   Slanderous.  Fabyan. 

dlscloakt  (dis-klok'),  r.  t.  JTorroerly  also  dis- 
doke;  <  dis-  priv.  +  cloak.]  To  uncloak ;  hence, 
to  uncover ;  expose  [Rare.] 

Now  so  in.  ducioak  y  ouraelf.  and  cwne  forth. 

B.  Jonmm,  Cynthia  t  Kevele,  III.  3. 

disclose  t,  «.  [ ME.  disclose,  diselos.  <  OF.  des- 
dos,  F.  Mdos,  pp.  of  desclore,  desdorre.  F.  de- 
clore  m Pr.  detelaure  =  It.  dischiud'Tc,  seMudcre, 
unclose,  open,  <  1 ..  disdudere,  pp.  disclusus,  shut 
up  separately,  keep  apart,  part,  open,  unclose, 
<  dis-,  apart,*+  claudere,  pp.  ciata***,  close:  see 
clMfi.cloajJ.]  Unclosed;  open;  made  public. 
And  helde  her  In  her  chambro  close, 
For  dmle  it  aliulde  be  distltm. 

Ovtser,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  S85. 
disclose  (liis-kloa'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disclosed, 
ppr.  disclosing.  [<  ME.  disclose*,  desdosen,  re- 
veal, open,  inforui,<  dados,  adj .,  revealed,  open, 
manifest :  see  disclose,  a.,  and  cf .  close  1,  c. ,  aa  re- 
lated to  close*,  a.]  L  trans.  1.  To  uncover;  lay 
open ;  remove  a  cover  from  and  expose  to  view. 

Her  ahellea  to  dtseUm 
And  write  upon  the  cornel  hoot  outetakc. 
Or  Ihia  or  that. 

MUiiu,  Hnabondrie(E.  E.  T.  ».\  p.  JA. 

Now  the  morn  disclosed  bet  purple  rays, 
were  fled ;  for  Lucifer  had  ohaaeu 
away,  and  fled  himself  at  laat. 

Jddisoa,  tr.  of  Orld'a  MeUmorph.,  il. 

IL  las. 

S.  To  cause  to  appear;  allow  to  be  seen; 


dlncocarpium 

diMlufdon  (dis-klo'zhon),  n.    [<  LL.  disdm- 

sto(n-\  a  separation,  <"  L.  disdudere,  pp.  dis- 
dusus,  separate,  keep  apart:  see  disclose,  a.] 
A  separation;  a  throwing  out.  Dr.  M.  Mor*. 
[Bare.] 

diacoached  (dis-kochf),  a.    [<  dis-  priv.  + 
coach  +  -cd3.]   Dismounted  from  a 
[Rare.] 


Thee 


necr  rfurfot*  her  mind, 
look  behind. 

AAal.,«nhello,IL  1. 

huT"Ti. 

only  when  It  It  acooatptlehod. 
Maaiul*!,,  Machlavelll. 


Manyeuchde 
r,  Prison  Discipline. 

3.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge;  renounce;  re- 
ject. 

Sir,  If  I  do,  mankind  diitiaim  roc  ever ! 

H.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  bla  Unmoor,  ill.  2. 
I  duttatm  htm ; 
He  baa  no  part  In  me,  nor  in  my  Mood. 

■Beau,  and  ft.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  1IL  1. 
Yoa  are  my  friends,  however  the  world  may  disclaim 
your  frlendatilp.  Goldsmith,  VI car,  ixrL 

tains  the  authority  of  Jean*. 
Farmtr,  Demonlaca  of  the  New  Testament,  11 

4.  In  (air,  to  decline  accepting,  as  an  estate, 
interest,  or  office. —  ft.  In  her.,  to  subject  to  a 
disclaimer;  declare  not  to  be  entitled  to  bear 
the  arms  assumed.    Soo  disclaimer,  4.  * 

ILt  intrans.  To  disavow  all  claim,  part,  or 
share :  with  in. 

Yoa  cowardly  raacal,  nature  disclaim*  in  thee :  a  tailor 
made  thee.  Shot,  Lear,  il.  2. 

The  •oarer  aort 
Of  aheiiberde  now  disclaim  in  all  ench  sport 

B  Jonsmt  Had  Shepherd  It 

a.  The  act  e]oted  0pjM*u>Z  th(,  goVertlment;  to  dis- 

r  of  our  nation  to  be  somewhat  con- 
r  of  Uie  procee-ilnga  of  thle  Kicicty. 

flura»,  Ker.  in  France. 

8.  In  lot*.-  (o)  Of  a  trust  or  estate:  a  refusal 
to  accept ;  a  renunciation,  aa  by  one  named  ex- 
ecutor in  a  will.  (f>)  A  plea  in  equity,  or  an  an- 
swer under  the  code  practice,  by  a  defendant, 
renouncing  all  claim  upon  or  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  demand  made  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  thus  barring  the  action  as  against  him. 
(c)  An  express  or  implied  denial  by  a  tenant 
that  he  holdB  an  estate  of  his  lord ;  a  denial  o( 
tenure,  by  plea  or  otherwise. 

Tiie  civil  crime  of  disetsimeri  as  where  a  tenant  nee* 
lected  to  render  due  eerticee  to  hit  lord,  and,  on  action 
(ht  to  recover  them,  disclaimed  to  hold  of  hie  lord. 
L.  A.  tiouttne,  Modern  Law  of  Real  Property,  p.  22. 

(<f)  An  Instrument  executed  by  a  patentee 
abandoning  a  part  of  his  claim  of  invention. 
Bv  this  means  a  patent  may  be  saved  which 
otnerwise  would  be  void  because  too  compre- 
hensive.— 4.  In  her.:  (a)  A  proclamation  or 
announcement  made  by  English  heralds,  dur- 
ing their  regular  visitations,  of  such  persons 
as  were  found  claiming  or  using  armorial  bear- 
ings to  which  they  had  no  right,  (t)  The  rec- 
ord of  snob  a  proclamation, 
dlaclamatlon  (dis-kla-ma'shpn).  n.  [<  ML.  as 
if  'discJamatio{n-),  < dudamare,  pp.  disclamatus, 
disclaim:  see  disclaim.]  The  act  of  disclaim- 
ing; a  disavowing ;  specifically,  in  Scots  laic, 
the  act  of  a  vassal  disavowing  or  disclaiming  a 
person  as  his  superior,  whether  the  person  so 
disclaimed  be  the  superior  or  not. 

y  (dis-klam'a-to-ri), a.  [<  ML.  ihs- 
p.  of  ductamare,  disclaim,  +  -ory.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  disclamation;  disclaiming. 
[Bare.] 

r  wae  a  throw  with  hie  pal  ma  extended  and  a 
*(t.  IF.  CabU,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  61. 
dlsclamet,  r.   An  obsolete  form  of  disclaim. 
disclandert  (dis-klan'der),  a.  [ME.  desctandre, 
daclaundre,  <  AF.  diselauttdcr,  slander,  scandal, 
with  altered  prefix,  <  OF.  csdandre,  earlier  cscan- 
dre,  escandle,  F.  csdandre,  <  LL.  scandalnm, 


Newly  l_ 

SkirUy,  dratefal  Serrmnt,  IL  L 

dlficoajrtf  (dls-kdsf),  r-  ••  [<  d«-priv.  +  coott.1 
To  quit  the  coast;  quit  the  neighborhood  of 
any  place  or  thing;  be  separated;  depart. 

To  discoatt  from  Uie  plain  and  aimple  way  of  speeefc. 

Barrvw,  .^enuueta,  1. 

Aa  far  aa  Heaven  and  earth  duroastrd  lie. 

O.  FUlckrr,  Cbriat  e  Trlum|*i. 

diacoblaatic  (dis-kj-blas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  AV^r, 
•  disk,  +  pjurric,  a  germ,  +  -ic.]  UndtTgiMng 
discoidal  segmentation  of  the  vitcllus:  applied 
to  those  meroblastic  eggs  which  thereby  pro- 
duce a  discogaatrula  in  germinating.  IJaceJcrl. 

discoblaatula  (dis-ki/-blas'tu-U),  n. ;  pL  disco- 
bUatula  (-16).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  A'flaof,  a  disk,  -t-  bias- 
tula,  q.  v.)  In  cmbryoL,  the  blastula-st 
vesicular  morula  which  results  fmnyhe  1 

of  discoidal  i 
Haeckel. 

dlSCObole  (dis'kci-bol),  n.    A  fish  of  the 

Ihseoboli. 

Discoboli  (dis-kob'6-H),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L 
discobolus:  see  discobolus.}  In  tool. :  (a)  In 
Cuvier*s  system  of  classification,  the  third  fam- 
ily of  Jdalacopteryqii  subbrachiati,  having  the 
ventrals  formed  into  a  disk  or  sucker,  as  in  the 
lump-fish,  Cudopttrus  lumpus.  [Not  in  use.] 
(6)  In  Utinthor'a  system,  a  family  of  Acmtkop- 
terygii  gobiiformes,  having  at  most  two  anal 
spines,  and  ventral  fins  entirely  modified  into 
a  perfect  disk  adherent  to  the  body.  It 
prises  the  Cyclopterida;  LiparidiaUr,  and  < 


sodda?. 

discobolM  (dia-kob'9-lua), ».;  pi.  discoboli  f-B). 
[L.,  <  Gr.  diaaoJoAoc,  <  iiesoc,  a  discus,  a  disk,  + 
ti6/jutv,  throw,  j  In  classical  antia.,  a  thrower  of 


,  where  the  heat 


3».  To  open;  hatch. 

The  oetrti  h  lajcth  hur  ci 
of  the  ana  disetoutA  them. 
-Byn.1.  TonnveiLunfoh 
munirate,  conleaa.  betray. 

IL  lafras*.  To  burst  ojien,  as  a  flower ;  un- 
close. Thomson. 

discloset  (dis-kldx'),  n.  [<  dados*,  r.]  Dis- 
closure ;  discovery. 

Glaaeea,  that  rr relation  to  the  eight: 
Have  they  not  led  na  deep  in  the  duetatt 
Of  nne-epan  nature,  eaqutattely  email, 
And,  though  demonetrated,  »tlll  ill  cimeeived? 

Young,  Night  Tboughta,  ix. 

disclosed  (dis-kl6zd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  disclose,  r.l 
In  her.:  (a)  Having  the  wings  spread:  said  of 
a  bird  used  as  a  beariug,  especially  of  one  uot 
a  bird  of  prey :  the  same  as  displayed,  said  of 
an  eagle,  (b)  Open,  but  not  widely  spread,  as 
if  about  to  take  night.  The  term  is  differently 
explained  by  different  heralds,  and  the  delinea- 
tions are  not  exn.  t.  DUcloaed  elevated,  laving 
the  wlnse  opened  and  raiecd  »o  Itmt  the  pointa  are  upper- 
moat :  aaid  of  a  bird  uaed  aa  a  bearlns. 

dlacloser  (dls-klo'rer),  n.  One  who  discloses 
or  reveals. 

disclosive  (dis-kl6'riv),  a.    [<  disclose  +  -rrc.l 
Tending  to  disclose  or  to  be  disclosed.  [Rare.  J 
Feeling!  may  cilet  aa  latent  Influences  aa  well  tsiisrlo- 
n're  ueiea.        //.  IT.  Bttrher,  Independent,  June  5, 1 

dlBcloinire(dis-kl6'xur),«.   [< « 
ef.  closure.  Cf .  OF.  desdosture,  F. 
closure.]    1.  The  act  of  disclosing;  a  l 


r;  reproach;  opprobrium;  scandal. 

It  tuuete  be  diecfaundre  to  hire  nam**. 

Ctaiuvr,  Troilut,  |v.  (St. 
a  nelhjebor  me  nelh,  I  haue  anuyje.l  him  ofte, 
•d  Idm  be  hynd  hu  l«k  to  bring,  him  In  di: 
undrt.  Pirn  Platetmtn  (A),  v.  7S. 


as, 


disclandert  (dis-klan'der),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  dis- 
klamteren,  Hesclandren,  dadaundren.  later  de- 
slaunder{ Palsgrave),  slander;  from  the  noun.] 


known  or  revealing; 
hibition. 

An  uneeaaonahle  diselanrt  of  fiaahea  of  wit  may  aome- 
tlmea  do  a  man  no  other  aervice  than  to  direct  hi*  ad- 
versaries bow  they  may  do  him  a  mitchief. 

Hopl*,  Occaaional  ReSectloue,  1 3. 

2.  That  which  is  disclosed  or  made  known 
his  disclosures  were  reduced  to  writing, 
disclondt  (dis-kloud'),  t,  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
rfotMft.]  To  free  from  clouds ;  free  from  what- 
ever obscures. 

The  breath  which  the  child  last  had  diariotided  hie  In- 
darkened  heart  FtUham,  Reaulvea,  I.  a. 

disclontt  (dLs-klouf ).  r.  f,  [<  dis-  priv.  +  cfcmfl.] 
To  divest  of  a  clout  or  covering. 

mutt  he  buy  hie  valuer  hope  with  prire, 
hie  crownea,  and  thank  him  f,.r  adW 

tlaU,  Satire*,  IL  J. 


the  discus ;  one  engage<l  in  the  exercise  of  thro*, 
ing  the  discus;  specifically  [cap.],  a  famout 
ancient  statue  by  Myron  (fifth  century  n.c.\ 
representing  a  man  in  the  act  of  throwing  a 

discus. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  other  well-known  type  of  a 
dtanooWue,  who.  aa  eeen  in  two  etataee  In  Home,  etarKli 
with  one  foot  drawn  back  in  the  art  of  beginning  tond 
levt  hb  imiHdae  for  Uie  throw. 

A.  S.  Murruf,  Greek  Sculpture.  I.  Stt 

dlBCOcarp  (dls'k^-kilrp),  it.  [<  NL.  diseocar- 
pium,  <  tir.  liimoir,  u  disk,  +  ao^wor,  fruit.]  In 
:  (a)  A  fruit  consisting  of  distinct  acheDCf 
within  a  hollow  receptacle,  as  in  the  rose. 
ib)  In  discomycetous  fungi  and  gymno«arpou« 
lichens,  tho  fruit,  consisting  of  a  disk-like  bv- 
mcnium,  which  bears  the  ascl  exposed  while 
maturing:  same  a*  apothedum. 

discocarpinm  (dis.kv-kSr'pi-um),  n. ;  pi.  daeo- 
carpia  (■»).    [NL,:  Ree  aifcocorp.]    Same  u 
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I  dittacnrpma  tnmu. 

Ut  luiry,  Kungl  (trans.),  p.  186. 

DiaoocephaU  (aifcg  «!>«),  ».  pi  [XL.,  pL 
of  discocepkalus :  see  dwrsxv/jiMoa*.]  A  subor- 
der of  teleocephalous  fishes,  ^presented  by  the 
single  family  AV/wm  tdi-Ur,  or  sucking-fishes,  us 
the  retuora  (which  nee). 

discocephaloQX((li»-k6-8of'a-luB),a.  [<XL. dis- 
cocepkalus, <  (Jr.  iiatoi,  a  disk,  +  area/?,  head.] 
1  laving  a  sucking-disk  on  the  head ;  specifical- 
1  v,  |tertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
iM&coeepkali, 

discocytuU  (dis-ktf-sit'u-l§),  n. ;  pi,  diwwyfu- 
kr  {-li>).  [XL. ,  <  Or.  <lmsoc.  a  disk.  +  XL.  cutu- 
Jn,  q.  v.]  In  rmbruol.,  the  parent-cell  or  cytula 
which  results  from  a  discomonerula  by  the  re- 
formation of  a  nucleus,  and  which  proceeds,  by 
partial  and  discoidal  segmentation  of  the  yolk, 
to  develop  in  succession  into  a  discomortila,  a 
diseoblastula,  and  a  discogustrola.  Haetkcl. 

dlscodactyL  diacodactyle  (dis-ko-dak'til).  a, 
[<  XL.  discodacl]flus,  <  Or.  or/rsof,  disk,  +  AisTe- 
Aof,  finger,  toe.]  Having  toes  dilated  at  the 
end  into  a  sort  of  disk;  platydactyl:  applied 
specifically  to  certain  groups  of  batrachians, 
as  tree-toads  and  tree-frogs,  in  distinction  from 
Ojrpdactyl. 

Discodactyla  (dis-k«>-dak'ti-ia),  n.  fi,  [XL., 
neut.  pi.  of  diseodactylus :  see  discodactvl.]  A 
group  of  tongued  salient  batrachians  having 
the  toes  dilated  at  the  ends,  as  in  the  UytUUr; 
tree-frogs  or  tree-toads:  a  synonym  of  Vlaty- 
daelyla. 

discodactyle,  a.    See  discodactyl. 

discogastrnla  (dis-k^ras'tro-lii),  it. ;  pi.  dwro- 
gttstruUt <  (Av).  LXL,  <  Or.  <Wor,  a  disk,  +  XL. 
gastrula,  q.  v.]  In  cmbruol.,  a  disk-gastrula  ; 
that  special  form  of  metagastrnla  or  kinoge- 
netic  gaatrula  which  results  from  discoidal 
egg-cleavage,  or  discoidal  segmentation  of  the 
vitellus.  HaecM. 

Discoglossids  (dis-ko-glos'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
<  Discoglotitus  +  •ida.j  A  family  of  areiferous 
salient  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus  IHsco- 
plotxiut,  with  maxillary  teeth,  dilated  sacral  dia- 
pophyses,  preeoraeoids  and  coraeoids  slightly 
divergent  and  generally  tapering,  and  with  the 
sternum  emitting  two  divergent  processes.  The 
family  ■>  chiefly  Kuropean,  though  one  genus  and  species, 
Liuptima  haeJutettrri,  is  the  only  known  Now  Zealand  \m- 
trachUn.  Dimxqtottru  ha*  one  species,  of  auallrern  Eu- 
rope.  (*c* cut  below.)  The  obstetrical  toad,  Alirteititxte- 
trxeant,  the  common  fimnlrinntur  iVmetts,  and  several  not- 
able fossil  forms,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Palcevbatraekus, 
arc  also  Included  In  this  family.   See  cut  mi  l  :  AtyltL 

Discoglossoide*  (dis'ko-glo-soi'de-jl),  h,  pi 
TNL.,  <  IHscoglossu*  +  -oidea.']  A  superfam- 
fty  of  areiferous  phaneroglossate  amphibians, 
with  short  ribs,  and  with  t  ad  |  m  ilea  distinguished 
by  a  spiracle  situated  menially  on  the  thoracic 
region.  All  the  known  forms  belong  to  one 
family,  JUscoglostula;. 

DiBCOglownis  <di*-k«-glo«'us),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
diosoc,    disk,  + 

ytijeaa,  tongue.] 
A  genua  of  tail- 
less batrachianx, 
the  type  of  the 
family  IHscoglos- 


discohexaster 

(dis'ko-hek-sas'- 
ter),  a.  [<  Or. 
SioKac,  disk,  +  i(, 
six,  +  unrip,  a 
star.]  In  sponges, 
ahexaster  the  rays 
of  which  end  in 
disks. 

discoid  (dis'koid), 
a.  and  a.  [=  F. 
discoide  =  Pg. 
ditcoitle,  <  LL.  discoide*,  <  Or.  dienotifr/c,  disk- 
shaped.  <  ifassr,  a  disk,  +  tUtX,  form.]  I.  n. 
Having  the  form  of  a  disk ;  pertaining  to  a 

,  t<>  certain  unl- 
vertlcally  In  tli« 


I  gcniu  Pla- 
nt dccMuale 


plane,  so  as  to  form  a  disk.  a.  In  t 
>.   (»)  In  rmbrvvl.,  to_(|)  that  form  o 
iu  wtdch  l<  cir<  nlar  and  flattened,  s.  In 
rumsuca.  hats,  insectlvores,  and  rmlniu:  f'.')  that  form  of 
yolk-cleasase  or  seirmentatlon  of  the  vitellus  of  a  roero- 
blastlr  ei«  which  resulu  in  a  list  germ  disk  Mini  <«i  Oie 
of  a  mass  of  food  yolk,  as  .wenr.  in  losuy  fM>n. 


•  of  h»sl  yolk,  as  iwcnr.  in  losiiy  t. 
.and  in  all  birds.   Discoid  bead,  m  ih« 


in 


lower -head  destitute  of  rnjs  the  Itiiwetn  !•  Inn 
all  tuLular,  as  In  the  unsy.  I~neset,  etc.    Discoid  pith, 
10+ 
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pith  which  Is  hmksti  op  into 

AbTSwiVlal 

IX  n.  Something  in  the  form  of  a 

quoit. 

Discoida  (dis-koi'dg;,  n.  ;■/.  fXI,..  <  Or.  dVosori- 
d^r:  see  dumnd.]  A  family  of  spumell&rians, 
of  the  suborder  SukiereUarui.  Haeckrt. 

discoidal  (dis-kof'd-j),  a.   [<  discoid  +  -a/.] 

Each  fnutule  Is  of  ducoidal  shape, 

D.  Carpenlrr,  Micros.,  f  WM. 

Discoidal  cell  or  areolet.  In  rsifnta.,  a  name  variously 
applied,  in  different  orders  of  InssvU,  to  cells  near  the  cen- 
ter of  thr  wiiur.  In  the  draffon-fllcs  tliey  are  ritcrior  to 
the  triangle;  in  the  -tj-We,  they  are  the  cells  IlinlU'd  by 
Ibi!  oblique  nerrures ;  and  in  the  f/ysiwiio;Vern  the)  are 
two  or  three  cells  near  the  center  of  the  winy,  between 
the  cubital  and  anal  nervnres.— Discoidal  cleavage, 
egg-cleavage,  or  segmentation  or  the  vitellus,  one 
of  several  f'»nns  of  eleavaice  dlstinKUlsbed  by  Haeckel. 
(ii«»  diseoiVf.)  It  occurs  In  men. Mastic  esnes.  or  those  In 
which  there  to  a  large  quantity  of  food  yolk  or  nutritive 
probiplasm  in  cominrison  with  the  small  amount  of  semi- 
yolk  or  formative  protoplasm.  It  occurs  in  all  birds'  emrs, 
in  which  the  round,  flat  term  disk,  commonly  called  the 
o.-m  ' ci  rt,  f.)  ur  f read,  may  tie  ohaerved  upon  the  surf a*c  of 
the  yellow.  In  Impregnated  ens,  even  when  freshly  laid, 
the  leertn-dlak  may  l»e  resolved  by  moderate  magnifying 
power  into  a  flattened  mass  of  little  cells  which  nave  al- 
ready arisen  by  this  form  of  cleavage  of  thr  original  pa- 
rent-cell or  dtaoocytala,  and  have  become  a  discoiiM>rula, 
or  erea  advanced  to  the  stage  of  a  discoldastula  or  dis- 
cogastmla.  —  Discoidal  eplpleurs,  in  eisfo«a. ,  borders  of 
the  elytra  which  arestronaTydellesed,  apjiearlng  like  pro- 
I'esaea  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  disk.  A'lVfcv.— Discoi- 
dal nSTvnres,  in  mtos .  the  nervures  In  the  center  of  the 
wing,  entirely  unconnected  with  otlicr  nervures,  as  In  cer- 
tain Cntrvpttm.  —  Discoidal  placenta,  a  plai-enta  or 
afterbirth  which  has  the  form  of  a  circular  flattene.1 
cake,  as  that  of  man,  monkey*,  hats,  Insectlvorra,  and  the 
rodents. 

Dlscoidea  (dis-koi'de~K),  a.  pi.  [XL,  <  Or.  <f«j- 
swIiTr;:  see  dixeitid.i  1.  One  of  two  primary 
groups  into  which  Huxley  divides  the  deeidv* 
ate  Sfnmmalia  (the  other  lH»ing  Ztmaria,  which 
spe),  consisting  of  those  Dreiduala  which  have 
a  discoidal  placenta. 

Ill  the  /'(  ..-  ...  t- .a  .  .  .  the  placrntA  takes  the  form  of  a 
thick  disc,  which  is  sometimes  more  Ar  leas  lobcd. 

//uxfry,  Anat,  Vert.,  p.  3Ts>, 

2.  A  group  of  ecbinodertns.    Gray,  1825. 

Discoide*  (dis-koi'dfe),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Or.  A»- 
aond^r :  see  dweoid.)  In  some  systems  of  classi- 
fication, a  suborder  of  si]ihonophorous  hydro- 
zonns,  correspond iug  to  the  family  relrllidar 
( Vtlella,  Porpita),  which  is  oftener  referred  to 
Pkysophorce;  the  discoidal  physophorana.  The 
stem  is  reduced  to  a  flat  disk,  with  a  system  of  canals  In 
tlw  central  cavity ;  the  dliooldal  pneumabx-yst  Is  above, 
and  the  polypoid  or  medusold  appendages  are  below ; 
there  h)  s  large  nutritive  polyp  surrounded  by  smaller 
ones  to  which  the  gonophoree  am  attached :  and  then  are 
dactylosoolds  near  (lie  edge  of  the  disk. 

diBColith  (dis'kfl-lith),  n.  [<  Or.  Aosof,  a  disk, 
+  /.jfluc,  »  stone.]  A  ealcareous  body  with  an 
organic  structure  found  embedded  iubathybius. 

Two  distinct  types  are  reognlsable  among  the  Cocco- 
tlths,  which  Prof.  Huxley  has  designated  respective),  /'■» 
c-Jiik*  and  i'yathollths.    W.  B.  Carjirnlrr,  Micros.,  |  tee. 

discolor1,  discolour  (dis-kul'or),  r.  f.  [<  ME. 
daeolouren,  <  OF.  detcolortr,  dejieoulourer,  det- 
coiorir  (F.  dicolorer:  see  decolor)  =  Sp.  desco. 
lorar,  drteolorir  =  Pg.  dencorar  =  It.  ditcolorare, 
dumlorire,  nsolorare,  tcolorire,  <  ML  dittvlo- 
rare,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  tolorare,  color:  see  di»- 
and  co/»r.]  1.  To  alter  the  natural  hue  or  color 
of;  change  to  a  different  color  or  shade; 
tinge. 

Drink  water,  either  pare,  or  but  discolor. red  wi( 

.Sir  W.  TempU. 

2.  To  alter  the  complexion  of;  change  the  ap- 
pearance of;  give  a  false  appearance  to. 

Jealousy  with  Jaundice  In  her  aj as, 
IMNatMravg  all  sba  vlew'd.  iT-.-'-n 

The  former  (eiecntlve  departments]  are  irrnerally  the 
objects  of  Jealousy,  and  their  administration  Is  always 
liable  to  bo  durofou mi  and  rendered  unpopular. 

A.  llatniltun.  The  Federalist,  No.  49, 

discolor3  (dis'ko-lor),  a.  [=  F.  duaAore,  <  L 
discolor,  of  another  color,  party-colored,  <  dis-, 
apart,  +  color,  color.]  1.  In  :ool.  and  hot.,  of 
varied  or  different  colors;  variegated;  diseol- 
orous:  not  eoncolor:  said  of  any  single  object. 
—  2.  In  tool.,  differing  in  color,  as  one  thing 
from  another;  discolorate;  not  eoncolor:  usu- 
ally with  trif*  :  as,  elytra  discolor  vitk  the 
thorax. 

Also  dtMColorouA,  discolorate. 

discolorate  (dis-kul'or-at),  a.  [<  dwcoforS  + 
-*ifd.]    In  rrxiV.,  same  as  discolor'*. 

discoloration  (dis-kul-o-ra'shon),  n.  [<  OF. 
discoloration,  discolorurioit,  F.  decoloration  = 
Pr.  desrolorario  =  It.  d>.woloru:ionr ;  as  discol- 
or* +  -atioa.]    1.  The  act  of  discoloring,  or 


discomfit 

the  state  of  being  discolored  ;  alteration  of  col- 
or.— 2.  That  which  is  discolored;  a  discolored 
spot ;  a  stain :  as,  spots  and  discoloration*  of 
the  skin.  Specifically —3.  In  rafom.,  an  indis- 
tinct, paler,  or  discolored  part  of  a  surface; 
that  which  is  colorless  or  nearly  so,  as  if  faded 


being  of  diverse  colors;  dis- 


with  a  slight  paleifisrol'/ra/ioi. 
on  the  inner  b«th.  /'ucfaird 

4.  Alteration  of  complexion  or  of  the  appear- 
ance of  things:  as,  the  discoloration  of  ideas, 
discolored,  discoloured  (dis-kul'onl),  >>.  a.  [< 

ME.  discoloured ;  pp.  of  discolor^ ^ discolour,  i\] 
1.  Of  dimmed  or  darkened  color;  stained; 
blotched :  as,  a  discolored  spot  on  the  skin  or 
on  a  garment. 

The  walls  and  pavement  checkred  with  diseof  oh  red  mar- 
ble. .Sandys,  Travailea,  p.  ".L 

2f.  Variegated ; 
color. 

A  diWotinf  Snake,  whose  hidden  snarea 
Through  the  greene  graa  his  long  bright  htirntsht  hack 
declares.  .S^onuer,  K.  Q..  III.  at  -Js. 

Norpundrphrasanl  .  .  .  with  a  perched  pride 
Wave  his  discofoirrrd  neck  and  purple  side. 

D.  Jwiuan.  Vision  of  Delight. 

3.  Without  colors  or  color.  [Rare.] 
A  mo.  You  have  still  In  your  hat  the  former  colours. 
Afcr.  You  He,  sir,  I  have  none:  I  have  pulled  them  out, 

1  meant  to  play  di'se/Voured. 

H.  Jtmmm,  I'ynthia'i  Kevels,  v.  % 

diftcolorous  (dis-kul'or-us),  a.  [<  discolor*  + 
-ous. )    Sumo  as  <lW«/"r-. 

I'sllally  tlicy  (a|sdhecla!  nre  dwerdoroHs.  and  may  lie 
blac  k,  brown,  yellowish,  or  also  lest  Irequenlly  rose  col- 
oured.  ttist)  ml,  orange  reddish,  saffrosi.  or  of  various  in 
termedlate  shades.  Aiicjk-  DHL,  XIV.  tij. 


See 
ored. 

Discomedusa  (dts'ko-me-du's«),  a.  [NL..  < 
Or.  diosor.  a  disk,  +  XL.  medusa,  q.  v.]  A  ge- 
nus of  discoidal  jelly-fishes,  of  the  family -liirr- 
'ifd<r,  with  large  oral  arms  with  branched  ves- 
sels and  two  marginal  tentacles.  I),  lobata  of 
the  Adriatic  is  an  example,  t'laus. 

DiscomeduMB  (dis'k.Vm^lfl'se),  ».  pi  [XL, 
pi.  of  Disntmcdusa.]  An  order  of  the  clsss  lly- 
dro&ta  and  subclass  ttcypkomedusa;  including 
the  discophorous  hydrozoans,  or  LHscopkora  in 
a  strict  sense,  as  those  acalephs  commonly  call- 
ed jelly-fishes:  so  called  from  the  large  um- 
brella-like disk  which  these  organisms  possess, 
shut  Jelly-fishes  belong  lo  this  order.  They  are  techni- 
cally characterized  as  SrypA<>wrdu*ir  which  develop  as 
sexual  meduslfonn  Individuals  by  transverse  fission  front 
a  seyphlstoma  (which  sreX  or  else  directly  from  the  egg ; 
with  4  perrmdial,  4  interradial.  and  sometimes  accessory 
adradlal  tentacullcysta ;  4  or  S  genital  lobes  develo|ied 
from  the  endoderni  forming  the  oral  floor  of  the  enteric, 
cavity,  which  la  extended  into  4  or  S  pouches;  and  with 
the  mouth  either  opening  simply  at  the  end  of  a  rudi- 
mentary manubrium  or  provided  with  4  or  a  urn  like  pro- 
cesses.  According  to  the  character  of  the  mouth,  the  / "  <- 

r-i.^Wr/e-e  lire  divided  lllbl  three  ntl-irdcp,.  '  'i ,1  «T"fr, 
Stmwtmntr,  and  /fAiroefonur.  To  the  last  of  there  belongs 
tike  genus  Crphta.  (See  cut  under  DtscooAom. )  The  artier 
as  here  defined  Is  contrasted  with  the  three  orders  Later. 
rvirve,  Conomedusre,  and  PrmttreduM*.  and  is  included 
w  itb  them  in  the  subclass  .Se^/Aormsv/tusxr.  Characteristic 
genera  of  disco medusana  are  XKscontedusa  and  .YausirAoe 
among  the  simple  cubostomnus  forms ;  the  senrostomoiss 
CArysfsora,  P*ta?ria.  CjMjisos,  and  JsifWia ;  and  the  rhlros- 
tomous  CVpAes,  Castiofteia,  and  Hkiicstoma.  The  term  />is- 
eomedtua has  also  been  wrongly  extended  to  other  scyphn- 
medusana,  thus  becoming  synonymous  with  the  nil-  I  u 
.'icypAonsrdiun',  or  w 1th  IliKOf  Aoro  In  one  of  Its  senses. 

discomedusan  (dis'ko-me-du'san),  0.  and  n. 
[<  /iisronirdtutr  +  -an.]   \.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  LHscomcdusat. 
U,  a.  One  of  the  JHscomedvsa. 

(dig' ko-me-diV sold),  a.  [<  THs- 
+  -oid.]  Resembling  a  discoinedu- 
san;  related  or  belonging  to  the  THseomedMsar. 
discomfit  (dis-kttm'fit),r.  f.  [<  ME.  discomfit- 
en,  diaconfilcn  (also  by  apheresis  scomfitcn :  see 
srnmfit),  <  OF.  dt  scon  jit  (<  ML.  diseonftctus,  dis- 
confictus),  pp.  of  desconfire,  drscunjirc,  dcscuiu- 
fire,  desconfir,  F.  dectmfire  —  Pr.  denconjir  =  It. 
diseonftffffe're,  sam  figgrre,  <  ML.  disronjicere,  de- 
feat, rout,  discomfit,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  coufieirr, 
achieve,  accomplish,  <  con-  (Intensive)  +  J'a- 
crrr,  do:  see  dis-  and  rontfjf,  conject.]  1.  To 
foil  or  thwart  in  battle;  ov 
infighting;  defeat;  rout. 

Jo,tuis  -heron,  lib-d  Alnalek  and  his  people  with  the  edge, 
of  the  sword.  Ex-xvii.  IX 

He,  fugitive,  declined  superior  strength, 

/»iVom.JiteJ,  pursued.  Philii*. 

2.  To  disconcert ;  foil ;  frustrate  the  plans  of; 
throw  into  perplexity  and  dejection. 

Well,  go  with  me.  and  be  not  so  di»e&mittM. 

T.  of  the  »,,  U.  L 

-8jm.  1.  Uveryomr,  Ruut,  etc.    Sec  d</«IJ. 
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discomfit 

diacomfltt  (dis-kum'flt),  n.  [<  discomfit,  r.) 
ltout;  defeat  j  discomfiture. 

Dafton  moat  stoop,  and  chill  ere  long  receive 
Such  *  discount!  as  shall  quite  despoil  iiitu. 

.stiffen,  t  A..  1.  US. 

discomfiture  (dis^kum'n-tijr),  n.  [<  ME.  dis- 
comfiture  (also  by  apheresis  *eo»yt(iire> :  see 
switytfure),  <  OF.  descanfiture,  defeat,  F.  rfcVv»i»- 
fiture  =  Pr.  dc«w»jS(i<ra  =  It,  seonfitlura,  <  ML. 
disconfrctura,  defeat,  <  discanficere,  pp.  discon- 
foetus,  defeat,  discomfit:  see  discomfit,  v.]  1. 
Bout;  defeat  in  battle;  overthrow. 

Every  man's  sword  wu  against  hit  fellow,  ami  there  in 
a  very  ureal  dixmnfilurr.  1  Sam.  xlv.  ax 

Your  l,nrd«hlp  hath  also  heard  of  the  Battle  of  Lelp- 
sick,  where  Tilly,  notwithstanding  the  Victory  be  had  nut 
over  th«  l>.  of  SMony  a  few  Day»  l«fore,  received  an  utter 
Dimm/Uurt.  Howell.  Letters,  I.  v.  *. 


8.  Defect;  frustration;  disappointment 

After  five  days'  exertion,  this  man  of  Indomitable  will 
and  invincible  fortune  rcsljtna  the  task  In  ditevmjUvrt 
and  despair.  IHsraeiL 

diBComfort  (diB-kum'fert),  t\  t.  [<  ME.  dis- 
comforUm,  disconforten,  trouble,  discourage,  < 
OF.  deseonforter,  F.  diconfortcr  =  Pr.  drscon- 
fortar,  descofortar  =  Pg.  desconfortar  =  It. 
disconfortare,  seonfortarc,  discomfort,  <  L.  dis- 
priv.  +  LL.  amfortare,  comfort:  see  di*-  and 
comfort,  r.]  To  disturb  the  comfort  or  happi- 
ness of ;  make  uncomfortable  or  uneasy ;  pain ; 
grieve;  sadden;  deject. 

Cccropla.  .  .  came  unto  them,  making  courtesy  theout- 
•ld.'  ..t  mischief,  and  .■l.-ainna  Uwm  not  to  Ik  dieeomforttd ; 
for  ttwy  w»»rt  to  *  place  d«  Icatrd  u»  ^J'/* ' r 


iaeo 

dlscommender  (dl*-ko-men'der),  n.  One  who 
discommends;  a  dispraiser.    Imp.  IHet. 

discomml salon  (dis-ko-miah'on),  r.  t.  [<  di»- 
priv.  +  commotion1.]  "  To  deprive  of  a  commis- 
sion. 

All  thin,  for  no  apparent  cause  of  publick  Concernment 
to  the  Church  or  C-ocnmonwealth.  but  only  for  dtarom- 
iMUiianing  nine  great  Otneers  in  the  Army. 

Stilton.  Ituptures  of  the  Commonwealth. 

discommodatet  (dis-kom'o-dit),  r.  f.  [<  Lb 
dis-  jiriv.  +  commodattu,  pp.  of  eomm<»tarf, 
mnke  fit  or  suitable,  <  eommodiu,  fit :  soo  oeeom- 
tuodate,  and  cf.  discommode.]  To  discommode ; 
incommode. 

These  Wars  did  .  .  .  drain  and  if  iicrnnnwdaU  the  King 
of  Spain,  by  reason  of  bla  Distance. 

Ilfurll.  Letter*,  I.  II.  13. 

discommode  (dis-ko-mod'),  v.  t ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disoowiwwKfcrf,  ppr.  "discommoding.  [<  OF.  des- 
commoder,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  cc'vmodare,  make 
fit  or  suitable:  see  commode,  and  ef.  ditcommo- 
date.]  To  put  to  inconvenience;  incommode; 
trouble,    liailcy,  1727. 

discommodious  (dis-ko-md'di-us),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  commodious.]  Inconvenient;  trouble- 
some. 

In  the  fifth  edict,  all  strangers  are  forhlddm  to  carry 
out  of  the  city  aboro  the  value  of  Dve  crowns  of  sold,  a 

Msw 


Discomycetes 

r  of  embrjoni*  structure  reveals  com 
—7  of  embryonic  dev.  1 
f»f  ' 


Varvin,  Origin  of  Specie.,  p.  «<H 
dlBCOmoneTTila  (dis'ko-mo-ner'o-ltt). n. :  pi-  dit- 
comoneruUt  (-1*).  [Nl>.,<  Or.  ovc-auc,  a  disk.  + 
NL.  moHcrulit.]  lacmbryol.,  the  tnonerula-Btage 
of  a  meroblastie  egg  which  undergo**  dincoidal 
segmentation  of  the  vitellus  or  volk,  and  in 
germinating  becomes  in  succession  a 
i  v tula,  discomorula, 
gastrula.  It  to  a  cytode  which 
and 


mfort  (dls-kum'fert),  n. 
,  disconfort,  <  OF.  " 


[<  ME. 

fort,  disconfort,  <  OF.  detconfort,  F. 
—  pp.  desconforio  =  It.  disconforto,  sconforto, 
discomfort;  from  tho  verb.]  Absence  of  com- 
fort or  pleasure;  uneasiness ;  disturbance  of 
peace;  pain;  grief;  sorrow;  disquietude. 

What  mean  you.  air, 
To  give  them  this  ditcom/art  f  Look,  Utry  weep. 

Shak.,  A.  sod  C,  Ir.  i. 
1  will  strike  him  dead 
For  this  dixmisfm  he  hath  done  the  home. 

r«w«v«m,  ljuicelot  and  Elaine. 

fror  life  Is  overlaid  and  InUTwoven  with  a  web  of  many 
akelna,  and  a  atraln,  a  hitch,  or  a  tannic,  at  any  one  of  a 
thousand  points  of  interlacing,  spreaMls  dittmn/ort  which 
l>  felt  as  disaster.  CiWiotAero  Sacra,  XLV.  So. 

discomfortable  (dis-kum'f*r-ta-bl),  a.  [<  OF. 
dciKon/orUMc,  <  desconforter,  discomfort :  see 
discomfort  ami  -able,  and  cf.  comfortable.]  If. 
Causing  uneasiness;  unpleasant;  giving  pain; 
making  sad. 

Out  of  al  question,  continual  wealth  Interrupted  with 
no  tribulation  la  a  very  ditvuifortaUt  token  of  em-rlast, 

rn5fir^Cumtort  again*  TribulaUnn  (1STSX  M  <7. 
What !  did  that  help  poor  TJorua,  whose  eyes  could  carry 
onto  him  no  ottor  newt  but  dieeoni/oTtaOfcr/  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

9t.  Uneasy;  melancholy;  refusing  comfort. 

DisemtforiaUe  cousin.  Shai.,  Klch.  IL,  III.  t 

3.  Causing  discomfort;  discommodious;  un- 
comfortable. [Hare.] 
A  labyrinth  of  Httle  diteomforiabU  (t arrets.  Thackeray. 

The  itnat  loas  air. 
To  me  ditron\fortaHe  and  dun,  became 
As  weak  smoke  blowliui  In  the  under  world. 

A.  C.  Sinnhurae,  At  Etomls. 

discommend  (dis-ko-men.d')(  r.  f.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  cotifMMmd.]  To  express  or  give  occasion  for 
disapprobation  of;  hold  up  or  expose  to  «en- 
sure  or  dislike:  the  opposite  of  recommend. 

Let  not  this  aaynge  In  no  wyse  thee  offende. 
Foe  pUvticeof  lustrunicnti's  lie  dull)  not  ih«-,'*inr,rnde. 

RabN,  BtxA  {¥..  E.  T.  8.).  p.  3*4. 
Absolutely  we  eannotduroninscnd,  we  cannot  alsudutely 
approve,  cither  wlinnjmeea  to  live  or  fi.rwanincss  to  die. 

««wer,  Ecclea.  Polity,  v.  «& 
A  compliance  will  <f  uromuevuf  me  to  Mr.  Coventry. 

f'Wi,  I>iary.  II.  151 

discommendable  (dis-kg-men 'd»-bl),  a.  [< 
dis-  priv.  +  commeitiiable.]    Hot  reenmmenda- 
ble:  blamable; 
probation. 

Which  telfemlnate,  amorous,  wanton  mnslcke)  aa  It  la 

<ii.e-,,«,„.  n  l"  t  Ve  in  f,-li>ts  at.il  m  rn  -n^'.ri.-*         tnll  h 

more  in  churches.        frynne.  lliatrio.Mastb:,  II.,  v.  10. 

discommendablenoss  (dis-ko-men'da-bl-nesl, 
sj.  Blamabletiess ;  the  qualit  v  of  being  worthy 
of  disapprobation.    Hniley,  li'Si. 

discommendation  (dis-knm-en-da'shon),  n. 
[<  dis-  priv.  +  roiwiN<'n<f<ifi<>n.]  Blame;  cen- 
sure; reproach. 

It  were  a  blemish  rather  then  an  ornament,  a  diafota- 
mmstanoss  then  a  prsyie.        tfdswii;,  Apologj,  p.  sau. 


Sir  II.  Wottm,  ReHqmas,  p.  el", 
dlscomm odiously  (dis-ko-mo'di-us-li),  arfr.  In 
a  discommodious  manner,    /in/).  XKcf. 
dlscommodiousness  (dis-kg-mo'di-us-nes),  n. 
Inconvenience;  disadvantage;  trouble. 

could  not  be  bat  sharp  and 
A'oumcM  of  the  place. 
Xorth,  it.  of  1'lutarch,  p.  !i. 


Haeetei. 

disoomorula  (dis-ko-mor'e-la),  «.  j  pL  — - 
ruia-  f-le).  [NI^,  <  tir.  oiosoc,  a  disk,  +  NL,.  ■«>■ 
rula.\  In  embryol.,  the  morula  or  mulberrv-mass 
which  results  from  the  partial  and  discoidal  seg- 
mentation of  Uie  formative  vitellus  or  yolk  of  a 
meroblastie  egg  (amphicytula),  and  proceeds 
to  develop  successively  into  a  discoblastula  and 
a  discogastrula.  It  la  in  the  shape  of  a  Oat  disk  of 
similar  cells  at  the  animal  pole  of  the  etru-  A  bird  s  <  jot 
Is  an  example,  the  tread,  or  clcatrkula,  being*  fount!  In  all 
the  stages  above  mentioned,  llaeekel. 

diBCompaniedt  I  dis-kum'pa-nid),  a.  [<  *rfwro»t- 
pony  (<  OF.  descompaiffnier,  deseonpagnier,  sep- 
arate, isolate,  <C  des-  pnv.  +  compoigmer,  accom- 
pany: see  dis-  and  company,  t.)  +  -ctrf8.]  With- 
out company;  unaccompanied. 

That  Is,  If  she  be  alone  bow,  and  iftsnnHjuanuAl. 

S.  Jotuon,  Cynthia  a  ItvveU,  Ml  ». 

[< 


ont  (dis-kom-plek'shon),  r.  t. 
completion.]   To  change  the  c< 


dis-  priv.  + 

plexion  or  color  of ;  discolor 


HU  rich  cloatha  U  dUeom}iUxiontd 


U 


ty  (dis-ko-mod'i-ti),  n.j  pi.  dit- 
(-tir).  I?  dis-  priv.  +  commodity. 
Cf.  discommode,  discommodious.]  1.  Inconve- 
nience; trouble;  hurt;  disadvantage. 

As  hee  that,  haning  a  falre  Orchard,  seeing  one  tree 
blasted,  recamtetb  the  disromiwoditte  of  that,  and  oaaseth 
oucr  lu  silence  the  frnltefulneaae  of  the  other. 

.  of  Wit,  p.  IBS. 


dis-kom-pli-ans).  „.  [< 
ee.]  Non-compliance. 


You  go  about  In  rain  or  tie,  at  all  lioun,  without  die- 
eemuuiily.  Lamb. 

Si.  That  which  causes  trouble,  inconvenience, 
or  hurt;  anything  that  injures:  a  loss;  a  trou- 
ble; an  injury. 

We  read  that  Crates  the  FldloaopherClnlcke,  In  respect 
of  the  manifold  dtscomw«fift><  of  man*  life,  held  opinion 
that  It  was  best  for  man  iieiier  to  haue  bene  borne  or 
aoone  after  to  dye.  /'««#«*•> i*.  Artoof  Eng.  i-oeale.p.  171. 

The  tfisrowmotfifici  (  either  Imperfections  or  wants. 

Lei'stA  (Arber'a  Eng.  L.anier,  1.  (M7). 

IHsetmtmcditu  Is,  Indeed,  properly  an  abstract  form 
Btgnlfyliig  inconvenience  t»r  disadvaotsure ;  .  .  .  but  as  the 
noon  enctnnuMlities  has  been  used  in  the  English  ]aiis.tjagc 
for  four  hundred  years  al  least  as  a  concrete  term,  so  we 
may  now  convert  liifeomnvvfCr-/  inbt  a  concrete  term,  and 
speak  of  dijromHiodiftes  aa  substances  or  thiniri  wlUeh 
pnsaeaa  the  quality  of  causing  Inconvenience  or  hsrtu. 

Jevoru,  Pol.  Ecun.,  p.  6JL 

discommon  (dis-kom'on),  v.  (.  [<  SfE.  diseom- 
cneu,  <  di.t-  priv.  +  comcn,  comon,  common :  see 
common.]  1.  To  deprive  of  tho  character  of  a 
common,  as  a  piece  of  land;  appropriate  to  pri- 
vate ownership,  as  common  land,  by  separating 
and  inclosing  it. 

To  develop  the  latent  poaafblllUea  of  English  law  and 
F.n-ilUh  character,  by  clearing  ai 
the  abase  of  the  one  »i 
other  from  the  broad  fleli 

Lomtl,  Among  my  Hooks,  1st  aor.,  p.  S90 

8.  To  deprivo  of  the  right  of  a  common. 

Whiles  thou  dieetnnmnneel  thy  neighbour's  kvne. 

Bp.  HoU,  Satires,  v.  8, 

8.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  place ;  espe- 
cially, in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, to  prohibit  (a  tradesman  or  townsman 
who  has  violated  the  regulations  of  the  uni- 
versitv)  from  dealing  with  the  undergraduates. 
The  power  to  do  this  lies  with  the  vice-chan- 
cellor. 

nott  rfitsy 'tectKif  nor  dls- 
or  cause  toucbyng  the  varl 
anccs  bytweit  the  sayd  Mayer,  ballerjc*,  and  I'ouilnuiudto. 

i'tv/iuA  Gilde  (K.  E.  T.  s  )  p  90S. 

discommons (dis-kom'gnx), r. t.  [idis- priv.  + 
commons:  see  commons,  4.]  Same  as  discom- 
mon, 3. 

The  owners  (of  lotlsrioj;  houses]  being  solemnly  bound 
to  report  all  their  lodtrers  who  stay  out  at  night,  under 
pain  of  being  diee<mm-,teed. 

C.  A.  Briettd,  Engllih  tTiitTcr»lty,  p.  10S,  note. 

discommtinity  (dis-ko-mu'ni-ti).  It.    [<  dis- 
priv.  +  community.]    \Vant  of  community;  ab- 
of  common  origin  or  qualities.  [Itare.] 


disci 

priv, 

A  disotrmpliance  {will  disoumtneud  me'  to  my  lord  chan- 
cellor. I  'vye.  Diary,  II.  lit 

discompose  (dis-kom-pdz'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
discomposed,  ppr.  discomposing.  f=  F.  decom- 
poser; as  dis-  priv.  +  compose.  Cf.  8p.  deseom- 
poner  —  Pg.  descompor  as  It.  di — 


porre,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  oomponrrc, 
deemupose.] 


■  Syn.  1.  To  tlerange.  Jumble,  confuse.  - 
■tiibsrra 


ruffle,  as  the  temper  or  mind  of. 

We  are  then  (in  private]  placed  immediately  under  Iht 
eye  of  God.  which  awes  as :  but  under  no  other  eyes,  and 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  no  other  objects,  which  might  di- 
vert or  dienmyasr  us.         Hp.  AUerintsy,  Sermons,  L  s. 

I  am  extremely  dieevmpoted  when  I  hear  scandal. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  sta. 

Croaker.  Don't  be  decomposed. 

Lofty.  Zounds!  Sir,  but  I  am  dieevmpoeed.  and  will 
discomposed.   To  be  treated  thus ! 

(M<fj»iifA,  Oood  natured  Man,  v. 

St.  To  displace ;  discard ;  discharge. 

He  never  put  down  or  duKwmpoeed  counsellor,  or  aear 
servant,  aaveonly  Stanley.  /Woti,  Hist.  nen.VII.,  p.  Til 

discsmcert. 
The 


1  To 

rrasa,  fret,  vex,  nettle.  Irritate,  annoy,  w,,rr 
dlscomposedness  (dis-kom-po'zed-nea), 
state  of  being  discomposed ;  disquietude. 

Believe  it,  sickness  is  not  the  fittest  time  either  to  1. 
virtue  or  to  make  oar  peace  with  God ;  it  la  a  time  of  dis- 
temper and  discoiiipumfness. 

Sir  it.  Hole,  rreparatlve  against  Afflictions. 

diacom position*  (dis-kom-po-ziah'on), n.  [=  F. 
decomposition  aw  Bp.  descomposieion  as  Pg.  des- 
composicllo  a  It.  seomposisione ;  as  dixcompoee 
+  -litem,  after  composition.]  Inconsistency;  in- 
congruity. 

0  perplexed  diwrnmsnfim,  O  riddling  distemper, 
O  miserable  condition  of  man ! 

Drmnr,  Devotions,  p  V 

discomposnre  (dis-kom-p6'zur), «.  [<  dis-  priw. 
+  ctmtpoynre,]  1.  The  state  of  being  discom- 
posed; disorder;  agitation;  ilisturbance;  per- 
turbation :  as,  discomposure  of  mind 

Ilis  countenance  was  cheerful,  and  all  the  time  of  his 
beiiujon  the  scaffold  there  appeared  In  him  no  fear,  f 


2».  Inconsistency;  incongruity; . 

How  eiqulalte  a  symmetry  ...  in 
method,  in  spite  of  tlioac  seeming  ffwMV'i«/-"i'  -r  •  that  r 

ptiizle  me  !  Bvfle.  Works,  1L  fem 

discomptt,  c.  t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  ffisrvMriif. 
Discomycetes  (dis'k^-ml-svi'tex).  n.  pi.  pfls.. 

<  Ur.  Aeaur.a  disk,  +  //novr,  pi.  uii-nrn  .  fungus.) 

A  large  group  of  ascomyectous  fungi,  in  which 
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the  hvmenlum  in  exposal  and  the  fruiting  body 
is  cupular,  discoid,  or  club-shaped,  and  »m«- 
times  convoluted.  In  toxture  they are  fleshy  Off  waxy, 
and  often  brilliantly  colored.  They  grow  ctilvilr  on  the 
ground  and  on  dead  wood,  but  tome  arc  parasitic.  VVriru 
U  the  largest  genu*,  and  Include*  the  cup  shaped  species. 
(So.-  ™t  under  «.,*!>.)  JkWAWfu  la  til*  edible  morel. 
Also  called  Hrtmltarrt*. 

diacomycetous  (di*'kr>-ml-se'tus),  a.  [A* 
f»nii'N,v  +  .,„,.»•.]  Producing  asoi  upon  iui 
exposed  hytnenium;  specifically,  belonging  to 
the  Ihscontueetett,  or  resembling  tlieui  in  char- 
acter: in  lichens,  same  as  t/umnocarj>ous. 
disconcert  (dis-kon-sert'),  r.  I.  f<  OF.  discon- 
crrter,  F.  dcconccrtcr  —  Hp.  Pg.  desconeertar  = 
It.  rftsctwieertarr,  sconerrfarc,  disconcert,  <  L.  di»- 
priv.  +  .-</«<•( r/arc,  contend,  ML.  concert:  see 
concert,  c]  1.  To  throw  into  disorder  or  con- 
i  in  the  way  of;  disarrange;  ob- 


ierrt 

i  to  be  U«  In  all  tlx  iubordlnat* 

lection,  and  confusion. 
Burte,  Rev.  In  Kr 


>  unforeseen  difficulties  constantly  occur  to  tfiscon- 
f  design.      Uotdsmith,  CltUon  of  the  World,  cuL 
^OJrtlnacrUkMj.111  sturdy stand.  ^ 

CowytT, 

1  to  Hungary,  and  wai  again  re- 
l  ttiat  completely  duccmccrled 
/.->••  t,  En*.  In  iMh  rent,  UL 

turb  the  self-possession  of;  conf use,P°"6 ' 
The  slightest  remark  from  a  stranger  dueonetrtM  ber. 

Jfaesiiibjy,  Madame  D'Arblay. 
Tli*  embrace  dueonctrt«i  the  daughter  In  law  eomewhat 
a*  the  ,-are**e*  of  old  gentlemen  unshorn  and  in  ifiiiiiaa 
with  tobacco  might  well  do.       TW*rr«ry,  Vanity  Fair. 

vtyn.  2.  To  mflte.   See  Hat  under  duvomnoM. 
disconcert  (dis-kon'sert),  n.    [=  F.  drconcert 
m  Hp.  desconcicrto  =  Pg.  desconcerto  =  It.  teon- 
certo;  from  the  verb.]     Disunion;  disagree- 
ment; disconcertment.  [Rare.] 

The  waltaera  perforce  ceased  their  evolution*,  and  there 
wo*  a  brief  disconcert  of  the  whole  grave  company. 

Poe,  Masque  of  the  Red  Death. 

disconcertion  (dis-kon-scr'shon),  it.  [<  discon- 
cert, v.,  +  Won.]  The  act  of  disconcerting,  or 
the  stute  of  being  disconcerted ;  confusion. 

If  I  cunld  entertain  a  bone  of  finding  refnge  for  the  die- 
eoncertivn  of  my  mind  In  the  perfect  composure  of  your*. 

Stale  TriaU,  II.  Rowan,  an.  17SM. 

disconcertment  (dis-kon-sert'ment),  n.  [=  F. 
dc&meertement;  as  disconcert,  t.,\  -merit.]  The 
state  of  being  disconcerted  or  disturbed. 

11  .uv  hunting,  under  theae  circumstance*,  become*  an 
office  of  conrtant  aurprtae  and  dueoncerlmenl  to  the 
stranger.  Hotetlls,  Venetian  Life,  viL 

disconducive  (dis-kon-dfi'siv),  a.  K  <fi»-  priv. 
+  ct/nducirr.]  Not  conducive;  disadvanta- 
geous; obstructive;  impeding.    Imp.  IHct. 

disconformablet  fitfa  Irnji  Kit  iiai  TiljT  a.  [<  <<«*- 
priv.  +  conformable.]    Not  conformable. 


descon 


disconseemte  (dis-kon'af-krat),  r.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  ttisconseeratrd,  fpr.  dtseonsecrating.  [<  rfis- 
priv.  +  consecrate.  J  To  deprive  of  sacredness ; 
desecrate.    Imp.  iMrt.  [Rare.] 

disconsentt  (dis-kon-eent  ),  r, i.  [<  OF.  detcon- 
sentir,  K.  des-  priv.  +  consentir,  consent :  see  dis- 
and  content.  Cf.  dissent.]  To  differ;  disagree; 
not  to  consent ;  dissent. 

A  man  nnut  Immediately  love  God  and  hi*  command- 
menu,  and  therefore  disagree  and  discontent  unto  the 
fleah,  and  be  at  bate  therewith,  and  ftxht  agalnit  it 
Titmlatc,  Ana.  to  .-Mr  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,l»M)),  p.  Hi 

If,  therefore,  the  tradltl 
grown  ati  rlillculoua  and  di 
of  the  Apoatlea,  even  In  thi 
moment  to  mena  particular  ei 
aured  it  waa  much  more  degr- 
pacy.  J#i 

disconBolacyt  (dis-k< 


point 
i  ib  h 


e  rbnrch  were  now 
^7  '  r"in  the  ttoctrine 
which  were  of  least 
w  well  may  we  be  aa- 
1  in  point  of  Rpiaro- 
rclatical  EphKopacy. 

t< 


eola(te)  +  -iy.]  Disconsolateneas. 


diBconso  lancet, 

lans,  -lati-si),  it.  [< 
-fsry.]  Piseonsolateness. 
disconsolate  (dis-kon'srj-lit),  a.  [<  ME.  du- 
consotat  an  OF.  desconmle,  F.  decontoli  a  8p. 
Pg.  dcjKoniolado  —  It.  auctmsolato,  tatnsotato,  < 
MJj.  duconnolatiu,  comfortless,  <  L.  di»-  priv. 
+  crmsolatus,  pp.  of  emutnlari,  console:  see  ros- 
'•]  1.  Destitute  of  comfort  or  consolation; 
sorrowful ;  hopeless  or  not  expecting  comfort; 
sad ;  dejected  ;  melancholy. 

One  mom  a  Perl  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  atond  diteontolal*. 

tltmre,  I'aradluc  and  the  Pert 

S.  Canning  or  manifesting  discomfort ; 
saddening;  cheerless;  gloomy:  as,rftseo 
news ;  a  dinconwlatt  look  or  manner. 

The  ducanaotatt  darkneaa  of  oar  winter  nighta. 
=  8yn.  1.  Inconaolable,  forlorn. 

•atedt  (dis-kon's^-la-ted),  a.  [< 
+  -«f»]  Disconsolate. 


that  were  there  thought  it  not  at 
'  it  a  wit 
Suckling,  Sewton  of  the  Poet*. 

discontentationt  (dis-kon-ten-tA'shon),  n.  [< 
discontent  +  -ufton.]  Discontent ;  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The  election  lielng  done,  he  made  countlnance  of  great 
ditcvnJ  filiation  thereat,     acAam,  The  Mrholemaater.  p.  1st. 

The  coming  on  of  the  night  and  the  b'dkwianeaa  of  hi* 
frultleaa  labour  made  him  content  rather  to  excrclee  hia 
(iiaron/eniafien  at  home  than  there, 

.Sir  /'.  Sufnry,  Arcadia,  iv. 

discontented  (dts-kon-ten'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
discontent,  r.]  Uneasy  in  mind;  dissatisfied; 
unquiet. 

A  diseased  liody  and  a  dimntrnfd  mind.  TCUetaon. 

discontentedly  (dis-kon-ten'ted-li),  adv.  In  a 
discontented  manner  or  mood.    Bp.  Hatt. 

discontentednes8(dis-kon-ten'ted-nes),  n.  Un- 
easiness of  mind ;  inquietude;  dissatisfaction. 

A  beautiful  bust  of  Alexander  the  Great,  casting  up  his 
face  to  heaven,  with  a  noble  air  of  xrfef  and  ifieeoNtenfed, 
nes*  In  hie  look*.       Addison,  Travels  In  Italy,  1 

discontentfalfdis-kon-tentTnl  .  l<(, 
+  -/«/,  1.1  Full  of  discontent.  Bouse.  [Rare.] 

discontenting  (dis-kon-ten'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr. 
of  discontent,  r.J    1.  Giving  uneasiness. 


figure,  who  sab?  on  tho  other  end  of  the 
d  no  way  to  en  ioy  tlie  serenlly  of  the  araenfi. 

fjotdsmiih,  Cltlaen  of  tlw  World.  1L 


mtdade 


Aa  long  aa  they  are  disconfarmaM*  in 
they  cannot  be  lint  halfe  my  subject*. 

.wbit,  K.  Jamea,  an.  10Q3. 

disconformity  (dis-kon-for'mi-ti),  n.    [=  Hp. 
descon formidad  =  Pj 
priv.  +  cfm/ormlfy, 
conformity;  inc 

Oaases  rooted  In  i 
trr  diseonformity. 

discongmity  (di_»-ko 
■  conarnih/.]  Want 


•eement  or 


.  (dis-kon'so-lat-U),  ndr.    In  a 
disconsolate  manner ;  without  comfort. 

Vpun  the  ground  JurtnuWafrf  y  laid, 

like  one  who  felt  and  wall  d  the  wratli  of  fate. 

J.  Bfaumtmt.  Psyche,  all.  79. 

disconsolateneas  (dis-kon'so-lat-nes), «.  The 
state  of  being  disconsolate  or  comfortless. 

In  hi*  presence  ther*  1*  life  and  ble**odnr*a :  In  his  »b- 
neiiee,  imthlng  but  dolour,  ifMc<)»*^.t(«»««.  desfalr. 

Hi'.  Halt,  Remains,  p.  98. 

disconsolationt  (dia-kon-so-la'shcm),  n.  f= 
Hp.  desconsolaeion  —  Pg.  daiconsolaelSo  —  It.  dis- 
eonsoUtzione,  sconsoUunone,  <  ML.  as  if  'discon- 
sotatio(n-),  <  disconsolahts,  disconsolate:  see 
disconsolate.]    Want  of  comfort ; 


The  earth  yeeldod  him  nothing  bat  I 


r«\  utter  unfltne**,  ut- 
MUton,  Tetnchordon. 

-grO'i-ti),  n.  [<  dis-  priv. 
f  congruity ;  incongruity ; 


disagreement ;  inconsistency. 

That  great  disproportion  betwixt  God  and  man;  that 
much  ditemgruity  betwixt  him  and  us. 

IT.  Muntnyue,  Appeal  to  Caaaar,  li.  fl. 

disconnect  (dis-ko-nekf),  r.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
eonnecf.]  1.  To  sever  or  interrupt  the  connec- 
tion of ;  break  the  connection  of  or  between ; 

from  a  train ;  to  disconnect  church  and 

This  restriction  if  un>nntef*  bank  paper  and  the 
metal*. 

2.  To  disjoin  the  parts  of ;  deprive  of  connec- 
tion or  coherence ;  Beparate  into  parts ;  disso- 
eiate :  as,  to  disconnect  an  engine  by  detaching 
econnecting-rod.  [Hare  in  the  more  genenS 


■—as: 


Dominion,  IL  t 


The  commonwealth  Itself  would.  In  a  few  generatiims. 
crumble  away,  be  duMvniwrfrtf  into  the  dust  and  powder 
of  individuality. 

disconnectedly  (dis-ko-nek'ted-li).  adv.  In  a 
disconnected  or  incoherent  manner. 

(dis-ko-nek'ter),  «.    One  who  or 
:  which  disconnects;  specifically,  some  me- 
al device  for  effecting  disconnection. 

I  (dis-ko-nek'slioti),  n.  The  act  of 
separating  or  disuniting,  or  toe  state  of  being 
"on ;  interruption  or  lack  of 


and  diaainleiu-tiw  the  society  of  body 
rcen  tho«e  abuse  minds  cannot  be  so- 


fty. Hall,  /.n.  lag  I 
discontent  (dis-kon-tcnt'),  a.    [<  OF.  dVsron- 
frnf  ss  It.  aisconiento,  scontento,  adj.:  as  dis- 
priv.  +  content1, a.]  Uneasy ;  dissatisfied ;  dis- 
contented. 

lie's  wondrous  disccmlmt ;  hell  speak  to  no  man. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Iv.  I 

discontent  (dls-kon-tenf),  n.  [=  It.  scosfcnlo, 
n. ;  as  dis-  priv.  +  content*,  n.  Cf.  discontent, 
a.)  1.  Want  of  content ;  uneasiness  or  in- 
quietude of  mind:  dissatisfaction  with 
present  state  of  things ;  displeasure. 
Now  la  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

disc. 


2f.  Discontented; 

Aixl  (with  my  beat  endeavour*.  In  your  absence) 

Your  rfianxMVnfa'itj;  father  strive  to  qualify 

And  tiring  him  up  to  liking.         Shot.,  w.  T..  Iv.  &, 

discontentment  (dis-kon-tent'ment ), «.  [<  OF. 
descontcntement,  descontantemcnt It.  disrxmfcn- 
tamcntOfSeontentamcnta ;  as  discontent  +  -mm I.] 
The  state  of  being  uneasy  in  mind ;  dissatis- 
faction; inquietude;  discontent. 

She  nothing  said,  no  word*  of  duconfrnftuenl 
Wd  from  her  lips  arise. 

Patient  iJrieeet  (Child'*  Ballad*.  IV.  iis). 
The  politic  wid  artificial  nourishing  and  entertaining  of 
hope*  ...  I*  one  of  the  beat  antldi  .tea  against  the  poison 
of  di'jKFitfenfnvrnra  Xaccm,  .S-dltlons  and  Trouble*. 

diSCOntlgnoUB  (dis-kon-tig'u-ua),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  contiguous.]  Not  contiguous :  as,  discontitju- 
ous  lands.    Imp.  Diet. 

discontinuable  (dis-kon-tin'tj-a-bl),  a.  [<  dis- 
continue +  -able.]  Caiiable  of  being  discon- 
tinued.   Imp.  Diet.  [Rare.] 

discontinuance  fdis-kon-tin'u-ans),  n.  [<  OF. 
discontinuance,  dtsconiinttauncc,  <,  discontinue r, 
discontinue :  see  discontinue.]  1.  The  act  of 
discontinuing ;  cessation ;  intermission ;  iuter> 
ruption  of  continuance. 

Let  u*  consider  whether  our  approacbe*  to  him  are  al- 
ways sweet  and  refreshing,  and  we  are  uneasy  and  Impa- 
tient under  any  long  discontinuance  of  our  couversnllun 
wtth  blm.  By  Attcrtmry.  Works,  II.  rL 

2.  Want  of  continued  connection  or  cohesion 
of  parts;  solution  of  continuity;  want  of  union; 
disruption. 

The  still Iclde* of  water,  If  there  be  enough  to  follow,  win 
draw  thcmaelvv*  Into  a  small  Uiread,  because  they  will 
not  discontinue  ;  but  It  there  be  no  remedy,  then  they  cast 
thcmselvc*  Into  round  drops,  which  It  the  figure  that  sav- 
eth  tho  body  most  from  disevuHnuane*.  Bacon,  Sat.  Hist 

3.  In  old  Knq.  fair,  the  effect  of  the  alienation 
by  a  tenant  In  tail  of  a  larger  estate  than  he 
was  entitled  to,  followed  by  tho  feoffee  hold- 
ing possession  after  the  death  of  the  former. 
This  was  said  to  work  a  discontinuance  of  thecstati  <if  the 

he  had  no  right  to  enter  on  tho  land 
imsaesslon  under  deed  of  feoff. 


heir  in  tall,  lie 

and  turn  mil  the  person  In  imsaesalon  v 
ment,  but  had  to  assert  his  title  by  procaat  of  law.  Sorae- 


TIs  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  lu  my  face 
When  discontent  sit*  heavy  at  my  heart 

Addison.  Cato,  L  4. 

BurV'SirX  2t.  One  who  is  discontented ;  a  malcontent. 


Fickle  changeling*  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape  anil  rub  tho  elbow,  at  the  new* 
Of  hurlyhuriy  innovation.     .">*<»*..  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  L 
Two  other  discontent*  so  vpbraided  More  with  that  doc. 
trine,  and  stood  to  maintains  It,  he  impaneled  a  Inry. 

Quoteil  In  Capt.  Jotin  Smiths  True  Travels.  IT.  128. 

He  was  a  diseonfenf  during  all  Oliver's  and  Richard  t 
government  The  Mystery,  etc.  (1880),  p  «S. 

(dis-kon-tenf).  r.  t.    [<  OF.  descon- 
r,  uoscontanter,  discontent;  as  dis-  priv.  + 


I  ouetcr  tn/  discfrt 

_  of  s  feoffment  by  1dm  [the  tenant]  .  .  .  was 
to  work  a  discontinuance  ;  that  Is.  his  Issue  had  after  hi* 
death  no  right  to  enter  on  the  land  and  turn  out  the  In- 
truder, lint  had  to  resort  to  tbe expensive  course  of  assert 
ing  their  title  by  proem  of  law.  or,  in  the  technical  phrase, 
they  were  "put  to  their  action." 

P.  Pollock,  Land  Law*,  p.  ;n. 
Discontinuance  of  a  suit,  tho  termination  of  a  suit  by 
tho  act  of  tho  plaintiff,  as  by  notice  In  writing,  or  by  new* 
lect  to  take  the  proper  adjournment*  to  keep  It  landing. 

loosely  used  of  dismissal  against  the  plaintiff's 
ml  o/nuoefion,  under  a/aiiirfoiimcnf. 
(dis-kon-tin-u-a'shon),  ».  [< 
OF.  discontinuation,  discontinuation,  i".  discon- 
tinuation =  Hp.  rt>i«(*»)itfi»iM<iW»s  —  Pg.  descon- 
tinuacSo  =  It.  discontinuafione,  <  ML.  diseonti- 
nuatia(n-),  <  i.'i«««rc,  pp.  discontinuous, 
discontinue:  see  discontinue.].  Breach  or  inter- 
ruption of  continuity ;  disruption  of  parts;  sep- 
aration of  parts  which  form  a  connected  series. 


t  of  parts, 
,,  tl  ■  a  hoi, 


ryfa 
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discontinue 

discontinue  (dis-kon-tin'u),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
tiisoonttmtfd,  ppr.  discontinuing.  [<  OP.  discon- 
tinuer,  F.  disontinucr  =  Sp.  Pg.  oksronfriiswr  » 
It.  diii0oiiftiiN<ir«,  »cO*Wmwre,  <  ML.  cluconOnN- 
ore,  discontinue,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  coafiasiare', 
continue:  see  dis-  and  fO'i.'i  »sm  1  L  /raw.  1. 
To  c f-iisf  from ;  cause  to  cease ;  put  an  end  to ; 
break  off;  atop:  aa,  to  discontinue  a  habit  or 
practice;  to  dueontinue  a  suit  at  law,  or  a  claim 
or  right;  their  partnership  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

The  depredations  on  oar  comn.cn e  were  not  to  be  <t(s- 
«ui««l  T.  Pickmng. 

2.  To  Interrupt ;  break  the  continuity  of ;  in- 
termit. 

The j  modify  and  discriminate  the  mire  wlthontappear- 
Ing  to  dtjomtimut  It.  Holder,  Elements  of  "' 

8.  To  cease  to  take  or  receive ;  abandon 
to  use  :  as,  to  duemttnur  a  daily  paper. 


1653 

disconvoniencftt  (dis-kon-ve'nignR),  a.  [ME. 
disctmretiiatce  =  OF.  deseoneenaHce,  F.  dtson- 
cvnanee  =  Pr.  dircon  re-iiicisoifi,  dtsmpinenm  = 
Sp.  Pg.  deteonrcnieneia  m  It.  diseonecnienza, 
tUsconvcncnza,  SCOHCtnitmfl,  sconteMnca,  <  LL. 
dismmcHwntia,  disagreement,  <  L.  duconreni- 
in((-)«,  ppr.  of  dsjoonre-yitrr,  disagree:  see  dan- 
<y>nrcnic«t.]  Inconvenience ;  incongruity;  dis- 
agreement. 

A  necessary  dttsron rmttnet,  where  anrthtujf  U  allowed 
to  Iw  cause  a(  Itaelf.         Fothtrhy,  Atheoniaatlx,  p.  21  a. 

disconvenientt  (dis-kon-ve'nient),  a.  [=  F. 
dt*c*mr*nimt  (16th  cent.),  dMooarenasf  =  Pr. 
dc#f»»rinesf  =  Bp.  Pg.  dc*wn*r**«tf«  =  It.  dis- 
Cvnrenicnte,  sconreuiente,  <  L.  disconi<enien(t-)», 
ppr.  of  dUconvenire,  disagree,  <  dig-  priv.  +  con- 
cenire,  agree,  bo  convenient :  see  at#>  and  con- 
lit ;  incongruous. 


gre< 

]  Ineonveuic 


Tsught  the  Greek  tongue, 
part*  the  t|«uv  .,f  nvin  hundred  years. 

Con.*/,  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

IX  (at™**.  1.  To  cease;  come  to  a  stop  or 
end:  aa,  the  uproar  dutrontinued  at  that  mo- 
ment; the  fever  has  discontinued.— 2.  To  be 
severed  or  separated. 

And  thou,  even  thyself,  Shalt  duemtinue  from  thine 
heritage  that  1  gave  thee  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  servo 

3.  To  lose  cohesion  of  parts;  suffer  disruption 
or  separation  of  substance.  Boooa.  [Rare.  J 
discontinuee  (dis-kon-tiu-u-e'),  n.  [t  discon- 
tinue +  -eel.]  In  old  lav,  one  whose  possession 
or  right  to  possession  of  something  is  discon- 
tinued, or  liable  to  be  discontinued. 

(dis-kon-tin'u-f-r),  a.  One  who 
a  rule  or  practice. 


li  m.-itt  lOllHMll.  lit  t.i  the  ,!|11.  NIJ.  T 

'  rfisrvnrentrnr  to  IU 
on  the  Psaslmis,  »L 


Discophora  (dis-kof'<W§),  n.  pi  [XL.,  r 
pi.  or  di*copaonu .-  see  dl«cof.n»roa«.]  1. 
aiscoidal  hydro- 


discontinuity  (dis-kon-ti-nu'i-ti),  n.    [=  F. 

te  Pr.  dMronfiaaifat,  <  ML.  dis- 
{*-)»,  <  discoafiauiM,  discontinuous: 
*,  raNtfit.tfs.]  1.  The  fact  or 
quality  of  being  discontinuous;  want  of  con- 
tinuity or  uninterrupted  connection ;  disunion 
of  parts;  want  of  cohesion.    See  coafinitify. 

Both  may  pass  fur  on*  stotw  and  I*  polished  both  to- 
aether  Willi. nit  any  blemishing  dian»itf  inuify  of  surface. 

lloyU,  Works,  III.  US. 

The  ditmtintiitu  of  memory  between  diJTerrnt  stasia 
of  the  hypnotic  trance  and  its  continuity  between  recur- 
rencea  of  Die  same  stage.  Mm.'.,  til-it. 

S.  In  math.,  that  character  of  a  change  which 
eonaista  in  a  passage  from  one  point,  state,  or 
value  to  another  without  passing  through  a  con- 
tinuously infinite  series  of  intermediate  points 
(see  infinite  i ;  that  character  of  a  function  which 
consists  in  an  infinitesimal  change  of  the  vari- 
ables not  being  everywhere  accompanied  by 
an  infinitesimal  change  (including  no  change) 
of  the  function  itself.  An  easrnrsaJ  rftsrmt*»usry  It  a 
discontinuity  In  which  the  value  of  the  function  becomes 
entirely  indeterminate. 

discontlnuor  (dis-kgn-tin'u-or),  a.  Same  as 
disconHnuer:  the  form  used  in  law. 

!-"«)'  *   [=  8P- 


 tit*.,  HMUlx'lnnS 

of  BpdroMa. 
comprising  most 
of  the  organisms 
known  as  jelly- 
fishes,  sea-jel- 
lies, or  sea-net- 
tles. The  latter 
name  Is  given  them 
from  the  power  tliey 
apneas.  like  other 
liydroa.iaiia.of  sting- 
Ing  by  meant  of  their 
thri-bl-rella  Tha 
hydroaome  consists 
of  aslnglctunbn-lla- 
llke  disk,  by  the 
rhythmical  coatnut- 
tkw  at  which  the 
creature  swims,  and 
from  the  center  of 
which  hangs  a  single 
|M.ljTiitc  ordigcsti?c 
individual,  or,  leas 
frequently,  several. 
Tbey  are  f rex-  swim- 
ming  oceanic  ani- 
whoec  body 
i  of  such  soft 


Ce?***,  oae  of  the  /*r>  */*#re. 
m.  disk,  or  wv.brells  :  *.  rAa.taestlons  of 
the  bcstkils  »a^h  leiaaiiiste  In  t,  the  tea. 
tacstss  O,  ~ 
eewis  dthC 
cs^ty ;  /,  tliull 
Iho  ur*l  |«.m 


stance  that  a  spec! 
men  weighing  aev. 
end  pounds  when  alive  weighs  when  dried  hardly  as 
many  grains  The  IMteophcn  Include  many  ai-alephs.  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  and  are  also  railed  Mntu*r 
fyhyromtduKr,  and  AcnupHt*.  The)  have  been  divided 
Into  Calyen&M  Oucemartant),  Miiuilvmta,  uvd  Jfoito- 
itamta.  The  term  fHerojiAoro  Is  also  restricted  to  the 
last  two  of  theae  dscludlng  the  i.urer>wridii.  Tliils,  by 
Claua,  the  IMs&ppkora  .re  made  a  suborder  id 
dura,  synonymoiia  with 
disk  shaped  acaleplis  with 
least  S 


discordance 

In  Annelida,  having  a  sucking-disk,  as  a 
snecifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  X>ts<vj 

discoplacenU  (disltiVpla-sen'tl),  n. ;  pi.  dit- 
eoptaetnur.  (-te).  [Nl..,  <  Or.  iienoc,  a  aiak.  + 
XL.  placenta,  q,  v.]   A  discoid  placeutav.  See 

dlscoplac«ntal  (dis'k^pU-een'tal),  a.  JT<  XL. 
duHxqdaeentaliii,  <  diacopla'centa,  q.  v.]  Having 
a  discoid  deciduate  placenta :  as,  a  dttcoplactn- 
tal  order  of  mammals. 

Discoplacentalia  (dis'k<Vpla-ften-ti'li-a),  pL 
[XL.,  neut.  pL  of  discnplaeentali* :  see  dsaew- 
placvntal.]  Those  deciduate  mammals  in  which 
the  placenta  is  diacoidal,  as  contrasted  with 
Zonoifacentatia.  The  group  includes  the  ro- 
dents, some  edentates,  the  lnsecHvorca,  bats, 
lemurs,  monkevs,  and  man. 

discopodivim  (itis-ko-p6'di-um),  a.;  pi.  tfi*cv»>- 
dia  (-§).  [XL.,  <  Or.  A'caoc,  a  quoit,  disk,  + 
toi't  (Tor)-)  zx  E.  foot.}  In  oof.,  the  foot  or  stalk 
on  which  some  kinds  of  disks  are  elevated. 

Discoporella  (dis'k9-p9-rel'S),  n.   [NL-.  < 
dio-aof,  a  disk,  +  Trdpof,  a  passage,  pore.l  The 
tvpical  genua  of  the  family  DiscoporelUtla. 

Di8CoporeUid«(dis'ko-p6-reri-de),»i.ps.  [Xl^., 

<  IHncoporeUa  +  -idal]  A  family  of  chilosto- 
roatous  polyioana,  typified  by  the  genus  Dt*- 

eoporeila.  They  have  the  looeeclum  dlarotd, 
cunfluent.  adnata  or  ttipilate.  V 
ty  connate,  and  the  UiteniH-dU 
porous. 

discord  (dls'kord),  n.    [<  ME.  discord,  de*e»rd. 

<  OK.  desenrde,  F.  discord  =  Pr.  descort,  later 
discord  =  Sp.  Pg.  diseordia  =  It.  diseordia,  seor- 
dw,  <  L.  di»«>rfli<i,  discord,  <  dtscors  (discord-), 
disagreeing,  at  variance,  inharmonious,  <  di»-, 
apart,  +  cor  (cord-)  =  E.  A«<irf.  Cf.  accord, 
concord.']  1.  Want  of  concord  or  harmony 
between  persons  or  things;  disagreement  of 
relations;  especially,  as  applied  to  persons, 
difference  of  opinions;  variance;  opposition; 
contention;  strife;  any  disagreement  which 
produces  passion,  contest,  disputes,  litigation, 
or  war. 

And  so  trowed  the  Jewea  for  to  have  Pea  when  Crist 
waa  ded ;  For  the!  seyd  that  he  made  tHstvrd  and  t*Utf 
amonges  hem.  Jf awtrnUr,  Travels,  p.  ... 

All  nature  Is  hot  art,  unknown  to  thee; 
All  chance  direction  wbkh  thou  canst  not  see  ; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood. 

foyt,  Eaaay  on  Man,  I  ^TL 


ous  (dis-kon-tin'u-us), 
,  =  It.d«c«'rifiiii.«,<ML. 


not  continuous,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  eontinuus,  con- 
tinuous: see  dis-  and  continaous.]  1.  Broken 
off ;  interrupted ;  lacking  continuity. 

A  path  that  Is  sigiag,  i ...  ..r ....... .  and  intersected. 

Dt  Quinary. 

Matin  la  disiwnfintwiM  In  the  highest  degree,  for  It 
consists  of  separate  particles  or  molecules  which  are  mu- 
tually non  interpenetrable. 

A.  DanMl,  Prta.  of  Phyaica,  p.  SS. 

St.  Breaking  continuity;  severing  the  relation 
of  parts;  disjunctive. 

Then  Satan  Hr»t  knew  pain . 
And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  o  involved ;  an 


,  P.  L,  vi.  MB. 

8.  In  seat*.   See  the  extract. 

The  term  discontinuous,  ss  applied  to  a  function  of  a 
"evarlable,  has  been  used  In  two  totally  different  senses. 
■tin.es  ■  function  la  called  ducvKfinuoiu  «lien  its 
wale  expression  for  values  of  the  variable  lying  bt> 
tw'cen  certain  limits  Is  different  from  Its  algebraical  eip 
lion  for  values  of  the  variable  lying  1 
Ik  lac. 


sutiiuargittal  sense-organs,  a*  many  ocular 
lobea,  and  <  great  cavities  In  the  umbrella  for  the  gen- 
erative organa.  In  this  strict  tense  tlie  Ihx,m>uTa  cur- 
respond  to  the  aWssmasifutoy  (which  see).  For  several 
w  ider  and  Inconsistent  uses  of  the  term,  tee  the  extract. 

The  binary  division  of  the  Hydro*-*  was  established 
by  Eschtcholtx  OS'S),  whose  DUcnphone  phaiiertH'tr|ia< 
correspond  to  ttie  .Hi-ynhoniolune.  whilst  his  Pltccphonr 
cryptocsrpio  rrprvsent  the  Hyilriitncdusa?,  Ttie  terms 
point  ki  distinction!  which  are  not  valid.  In  16SS  Kolllkcr 
used  the  term  ZXsrordurrtt  for  lite  Scyphomedusie  slone,  an 
lltegltltnate  limitation  of  the  term  which  was  followed  by 
Louis  Agassis  In  1M0.  Nicholson  hat  used  the  term  In 
a  reverse  sense  for  a  heterogeneous  asei-mblsge  of  this>e 
medusae  not  classified  by  Unxley  aa  Luoernarldar.  twryet 
recognised  aa  derived  from  hydrold  trophosomea.  TMt 
use  of  the  term  ailds  to  the  existing  confusion,  and  renders 
its  abandonment  necessary.  .  .  .  The  term  InaeoyiAora  is 
used  by  Clans  for  the  iJlacoroedussr. 

Kneut.  Brit.,  XII.  KS. 

9.  An  order  of  suctorial  worms,  the  leeches: 
so  called  from  their  sucking-disks.  See  0r*> 
dinea. 

(dis-korj-rt),  a.  pi 


a  function  of  z,  /  (s\ ..  — «... -  „«. 
forallvaltissof  r,  thedi9erencebstween/u)and/(x  .  A) 


can  tie  made  smaller  than  anv  assignable  quantity  by  suf- 
Betcntly  dlminuhlng  A,  and  In  the  iratrary  case  rfia-e-n 
-  'oraflnit 


aving 


finiu.u.  11  /(r)  can 
*-.  It  will  be  convenl. 


InBnite  for 
it  as 


lite  value  of 


Sir  If. 


(dis-kon-tin'u-us-li),  adv.  In 
;  with  discontinuity. 


p.  144. 


be  driven 


-  Dlscophorre  CTTPtocarpw.  a  term  sp 
scholu  to  those  hyilmioana  now  called  Hy 
(widen  seel  —  Dlacophorie  phanerocaxpie  I 

a  term  applied  by  Eschscholtx  to  tboa*  hydrosoaiui  nos 

called  .ScypAoHiAiuAr  (which  seel 

discophoran  (dis-kof'o-ran),  a.  and  n.    [<  Dis- 
cophora  +  -oa.]    L  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
the  characters  of  the  ~ 
II.  ».  Out-  of  the 

discophore  (dis'kii-for),  n.   One  of  the 
pkora.  Hnjteit. 

discophorotui  (dis-kof'^-rusl,  a.  [<  XL.  disryy- 
j'Aorus,  <  Or.  fJfoicriOopor,  bringiug  the  discus 
(bearing  a  disk).  <  dVtyicr*;,  a  discus,  disk.  +  -$<>poc, 
=  »nrl.]  1.  Provided  with  a  gelati- 
nous bell  ordi»k,asadiscophoran;  stH'citicallv. 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  IHscophora  (def.  1).— 2. 


partly  to  difB< 
"  Phyaica,  p. 


airy 


2.  In  ftfusic;  (a)  The  combination  of  two  tones 
that  are  inharmonious  with  each  other,  or  in- 
conclusive in  combined  effect ;  a  dissonance. 

IHsnrd  la  .  .  .  due  part 
la  Identifying  pitch.   A.  Danirtl,  Prln.'of  I 

(6)  The  interval  between  two  such  tones:  any 
interval  not  a  unison,  octave,  perfect  fifth,  per- 
fect fourth,  major  or  minor  third,  or  major  or 
minor  sixth.  In  medieval  music  all  but  the  first 
three  of  the  above  intervals  were  at  first  re- 
garded as  discords.  (<•)  Either  of  the  two  tones 
forming  such  an  interval,  (d)  A  chord  con- 
taining such  intervals.  See  dtsft>nance. 
Why  rushed  the  ducords  In,  hat  that  harmony  shimld  be 
priced?  liraming,  Abt  Yogtcr. 

Hence — 3.  Any  confused  noise ;  a  mingling  or 
claahing  of  sounds ;  a  harsh  clang  or  uproar. 

Arms  on  armour  clashing  taay'd 
Horrible  discord.  Afidon.  P.  L.,  rt  M 

Arrple  of  discord.  Bew  appU  -  Byn.  ]_  Wscocdanoe, 
dissension,  rupture,  clashing,  Jsrvlng. 

discord  (dis-kord'),  r.  i.  [<  OF.  aVseorder,  dis. 
corder,  F.  ditcorder  r=  Pr.  deseordar  —  Sp  Pg. 
discordar  mm  It.  diacordart,  toordare,  <  L.  discor- 
dare,  disagree,  <  distort,  disagreeing:  see  dis- 
cord, «.]  1.  To  disagree;  jar;  clash, — 2.  To 
be  discordant  or  dissonant. 

Sounds  do  disturb  and  alter  the  one  the  other,  ...  Ik* 
one  Jsrrtng  and  discording  with  the  other,  and  itiviiw  a 
confusion.  Baevn. 

discordablet  (dis-k6r'da-bl),  a.  [ME.,  <  OF. 
deseordable,  discardable,  <  L.  diseordabili*.  iii«- 
cordant,  <  discordarc,  disagree:  see  dMoord,  r.] 
Discordant.  Goteer. 

What  discordant  cause  hath  to  rent,  sad  vnlsMoed  the 
hyndyng  or  the  aUaunce  of  thyngas :  that  ft  to  sain,  the 
roniunecions  of  (Jod  and  of  man?    Chaucer,  Boeihius,  v. 

discordance,  discordancy  (dis-kor'dans,  -dan- 
si),  n.  [<  ME.  discordance,  <  OF.  discordance, 
dc.seordance,  F.  discordance  =  Sp.  Pg.  discordan- 
cia  =  It.  disrordanM,  scordanta,  <  ML.  ffssror- 
dnntia,  <  L.  discorda a<f-\it,  ppr.,  discordant :  see 
discordant.]   1.  The  state  of  b.  " 


Digitized  by  Google 


>  baneful  result  of  such  in  Institution  as  that 
)  la,  that  It  turns  religion  .  .  .  Into  a  principle  of 
i  and  diaconfoisry.        Puilks  »f  tin  World,  p.  17. 

8t.  Discord  of  sound. 

Discordant  rarr  fro  arraony, 

InfloUca  mlL  ho'dialotsVluiw*. 

Rani,  af  Iht  Rare. 

ant  (dis-kor'dant),  a.     [<  ME.  oWr- 
<  OF.  dwAirrtaWf,  discordant,  F.  diseor- 
fe  =  It.  discordante,  sor- 


dini 


=  8p.Fg.<ftW» 
danlt,  <  L.  discordan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  discordare .dis- 
agree: see  discord,  r.j  1.  Not  harmoniously 
related  or  connected;  disagreeing;  incongru- 
ous; contradictory;  being  at  variance;  clash- 
ing:  as,  dueordan t  opinions;  ' 
or  prinoiples. 

Oower,  Coat.  Aniant,  VTI. 
i  ar«  reconcQed  by  being  seen  to  be 
f  one  principle. 

EmtTton,  Ksasys,  1st  arr. ,  p.  280. 

1  effect  of  Incongruous  excellence  and 
i  beauty  ae  belongs  to  the  death  socne  of  Um 
Talbute  when  niatchod  against  the  quarrelling  scene  of 
Somerset  and  York.  Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  Ss, 

Colour*  which  are  chmfitatlratlj  closely  related  to  ooa 
another,  loch  a*  green  and  yellow,  are  diroordnnt  when 
they  are  arranged  so  that  there  la  an  abrupt  tnuul(l>>n 
from  one  to  the  other.        FUU,  Chromatography,  p.  M. 

S.  Opposite;  contrary;  not  coincident:  as, 
the  discordant  attractions,  of  comeU  or  of  dif- 
ferent planets. — 3.  Inharmonious;  dissonant; 
harsh,  grating,  or  disagreeable  to  the  ear. 

War,  with  duronfaaf  Sotee  and  Jarring 
The  Harmony  of  Peace  dostroys. 

Cmtgrrre,  Hymn  ' 
Landor  was  never  mastered  by  hla  period,  though  (tilt 
to  harmony  with  It ;  In  abort,  be  was  not  a  ducordant,  but 
an  Independent,  stager.        SuoUnan,  Vict  Poets,  p.  S3. 

discordantly  (dis-kor'dant-ii),  ode.  In  a  dis- 
cordant manner. 

If  they  be  discordantly  toned,  though  each  of  them 
■truck  apart  would  yield  a  pleating  sound,  yet  being 
■truck  together  they  make  bul  a  lianh  and  troublesome 
nolee.  JSoyle,  Works.  I.  Til. 

diseord&ntnesa  (dis-kor'dant-nes),  s>.  Discor- 
dance. [Rare.] 

discorded!  (dhvkor'ded),  o.  [<  tttseord  +  -edS.] 
At  variance ;  disagreeing, 

Ditaorded  friend*  aton'd,  men  and  their  wires. 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  life,  t.  1 

discordfult  {dis-kord'ful),  a.  [<  diteord  + 
-/«:,  1.]  Quarrelsome;  contentious. 

But  Blandaniour,  full  of  valngiorir.ua  sprtght, 

And  rat  her  stlrd  by  hla  direxrdfull  Issme, 
Upon  theui  gladly  would  have  provd  hla  might 

Spntrr,  T.  tj.,  IT.  It.  8. 

dlscordoTUtldis'kftr-dusl.a.  [<  discord  +  -ous. 
Cf.OF.d«^d»cw,dwcwrlis»cr.<L.  "' 
<  discordia,  discord. J   Ducordant ; 

,  and ^wovUh  rovetUc,^ 


1883 

dlBcounselt  (dhvkoun'sel),  c.  t,  [<  OF,  descrm- 
seillier,  desrunseiUier,  desconsiilier,  desconseillrr, 
etc.,  ides-  priv.  +  anumllier,  etc.,  counsel: 
see  di*-  and  nrsnsW,  t\]   To  dissuade. 

By  such  good  rueaues  be  him  diseuuiuejted 
I'r mi  prosecuting  bla  revenging  rage. 

Spmrer/r.  (J.,  III.  L  11. 

discount  (dis'kount  or  dis-kount'),  r.  f.  [For- 
merly sometimes  disevmpt;  <  OF.  ditconter, 
descunter,  later  detcompter,  reckon  off,  account 
back,  discount,  F.  dirompler  a=  Sp.  Pg. 
aa  It.  sews  fare  (of.  D.  dtsconteren  =  ' . .  d 
—  Dan.  diskontere  =  Hw.  dukontcra),  <  ML.  dis- 
computare,  deduct,  discount,  <  K.  di*-,  away, 
from,  +  cnmimtarr,  reckon,  count:  see  oousfl, 
v.,  compute.]  1 .  To  reckon  off  or  deduct  in  set- 
tlement; make  a  reduction  of:  as,  to  (iwviinf 
6  per  cent,  for  cash  payment  of  a  bill.— 9.  To 
leave  out  of  account;  disregard. 

HU  application  la  to  be  dianwitfrd,  u  here  Irrelevant, 

.Sir  NT.  RamtHon. 

3.  In  finance,  to  purchase,  or  pay  the  amount 
of  in  cash,  less  a  certain  rate  per  cent.,  us  a 
promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange,  etc.,  to  be 
collected  by  the  discounter  or  purchaser  at  ma- 
turity: aa,  to  disown  r  a  bill  or  a  claim  at  7  per 
cent.  Compare  negotiate. 

Power  to  dinmaU  notes  Import*  power  to  purchaae 
them.        /"apeea.  Capital  Bmnk  >tf  tofrku,  80  Kan.  4*0, 

The  ftrat  rule,  ... 


atlraa,  II L  1.    the  note 


discorporate  (dis-k6r'p6-rit),  a.  [<  di*-  prir. 
+  corporate,  a.]  1.  DiTosted  of  the  body; 
disembodied.  [Karo.] 

Instead  of  the  aeveu  corporate  aelflah  ■puita,  we  have 
the  four  and  twenty  luillloua  of  di»ci«7*ifTi/e  aelfialu 

Cnrfife,  Mlac.,  IIL  1S«. 

2f.  Deprived  of  corporate  privileges, 
discorporate  (dm-koVpy-rat),  e.  f.  To  deprive 
of  corporate  privileges. 

discorrespondontt  ('li»-kor-e«-p<m'il>'ni  •,«.  L< 
di»-  prir.  +  correspondent.]  Lacking  corro- 
spondenoe  or  congruily. 

.tora^tofOod^^^ 

discostato  (dis-kos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  dis-,  apart, 
+  cotta,  rib:  see  emtatt.']  In  hot.,  having  ra- 
diately  divergent  ribs:  applied  to  loaves,  etc. 
Diocortomata  (dis-k^td*ma-Ul),  n.  pi.  fSL., 
<  Gr.  <t«o«of,  a  disk,  +  CTo««(r-),  mouth.]  m  Ha- 
ville  Kent's  classification,  one  of  four  classes  of 
Protozoa,  containing  the  sponges  and  collar- 
bearing  monads,  or  Sponoida  and  Cnoanofiaaei- 
lata .  so  called  from  the  characteristic  disooidal 
configuration  of  the  introceptive  area:  con- 
trasted with PantoKtomata,  Ku*tomata,  and  Poly- 
Itomata.  H  la  divided  bj  tht>  author  Into  two  aectlona : 
the  MauafoiavK a  aymnaimda,  which  are  the  ordinary  cul- 
lar-lMuirlng  monads  or  CAoaixi^noeUirn  of  most  authors; 
and  the  IHrer>*1oifMita  cr^torimni,  whlrh  are  the  sponges  or 
Syimaida.  The  terni  Durutlumtta  rareocrypta  Is  an  alter- 
native  designation  of  the  latter,  perhaps  by  an  oversight. 

(dls-k6-stom'a-tus),  a.  Per- 


Hence  — 4.  To  make  a 
reduced  estimate  or  valuation  upu 
allowance  for  exaggeration  or  excess  in:  as, 
to  discount  a  braggart's  story;  to  discount  an 
improbable  piece  of  news. —  8.  To  i  cckoo  or  act 
upon  in  advance;  diminish  by  anticipation  tho 
Interest,  pleasure,  etc.,  of;  take  for  granted  bs 
going  to  happen:  as,  to  «Mco¥»t  one's  future 
prospects ;  to  discount  the  pleasure  of  a  journey. 

Speculation  a.  to  the  political  crisis  b  almost  at  an  end, 
and  the  announcement  to  be  made  to-morrow  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  already  so  fully  ducounted  that  It 
Is  shorn  of  much  of  Its  Interest     Seutnnan  (newspaper). 

6.  In  biUiardtj  to  allow  discount  to :  as,  to  diit- 
eount  an  inferior  player.  Bee  discount,  «.,  4. 
discount  (dis'kount),  n.  [=  OF.  detcompte,  F. 
(Ucompte  —  Sp.  descuento  —  Pg.  desconto  =  It. 
scon  to,  formerly  o^eoiito(>D.O.diiicoii<o  =  Dan. 
ditkonto  s  Hw.  dukont),  <  ML.  disconputu*,  dis- 
count; from  the  verb:  see  discount,  c]  1.  An 
allowance  or  deduction,  generally  of  so  much 
per  cent.,  made  for  prepayment  or  for  prompt 
payment  of  a  bill  or  account ;  a  sum  deduct- 
ed. In  consideration  of  cash  payment,  from  the 
price  of  a  thing  usually  sold  on  credit;  any 
deduction  from  the  customary  price,  or  from  a 
sum  duo  or  to  be  dne  at  a  future  time. — 8.  In 
finance,  the  rate  per  cent,  deducted  from  the 
face  value  of  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  ex- 
"  n  purchasing  the  privilege  of 
tint  at  maturity.  Dank  ducaum 

neas  and  In  law.  Trus  discount  la  a  technical  term  for  the 
sum  which  would,  If  Invested  at  the  same  rate.  ammo, 
the  interest  on  tho  face  value  of  the  note  or  bill  w 
due:  thus,  to  is  the  bank  discount  at  the  rate  of  I  per 
cent  on  a  Mil  drawn  at  twelve  months  for  »i >.«.>:  while 
St  roll)  la  the  true  discount,  because  that  sum  If  Invested 
at  r.  per  cent  would  at  the  end  of  a  year  amount  to  «&. 
True  dlacount  may  lie  fimnd  by  multiplying  the  amount  of 
a  Mil  or  note  by  the  rate  of  discount  and  dividing  by  100 
bicreaaed  by  the  rate ;  while  hank  dlacount  la  computed 
in  the  aame  manner  as  simple  interest 
3.  The  act  of  discounting:  as,  a  note  is  lodged 
in  the  bank  for  discount ;  tho  bsnks  have  sus- 
pended discounts. — 4.  In  billiards,  an  allowance 
made  by  a  sujwrior  to  an  inferior  player  of  a 
deduction  of  one  count  from  his  string  for  every 
count  made  by  the  latter- 

ducts  two  oounts  for  one;  fArve  discounts,  three;  and  so 
on  Up  to  the  jrratad  discount,  which  deprivee  the  player 
Is  lib  opponent  tjrf'ce  Uio  odd,)  <d  all  prior 

par ;  hence,  in  low  esteem  ;  in  disfavor. 


put  out  of  countenance,  <  drs-  priv.  + 
nance,  countenance :  see  dw-  and  cownfeno arc, 
r.]    If.  To  put  out  of  countenance;  put  to 
shame ;  abash. 

This  hath  discounfraasMyd  our  schotarU  most  richly, 

B.  Jontm,  Cynthias  Knits,  v.  !. 

An  Infant  pace  b  soon  dasbed  and  dtsoauntsneiarnf. 
often  running  into  an  Incouvenlence  and  the  evib  of  an 
fmprudeut  conduct  Jer.  Taylvr,  Holy  Dying.  V.  u. 

The  hermit  was  somewhat  discountenanced  by  th.e  ab- 
erration. Stall, 

8.  To  set  the  conntenance  against ;  show  dis- 
approbation of ;  hence,  to  discourage,  check, 
or  restrain:  as,  to  discountenance  the  use  of 
wine ;  to  discountenance  the  frivolities  of  the 
age. 

Unwilling  they  were  to  discountenance  any  man  who 
was  willing  to  serve  them.     Clacrnden,  Great  Rebelnon. 

Be  careful  to  diuouutrnan**  in  children  anything  that 
looks  Uke  rag*  and  furious  anger.   THUatnm,  Works,  1. 11. 

Now  the  more  obvious  and  modest  way  of  i 
nnneino  evil  Is  by  silence,  and  by  srjiaratliig  from  It 

J.  It.  Snrman,  Parochial  Sermons,  L  157. 

discountenance!  (dis-koun'to-nana),  n.  [<  OF. 
dcscontcnance,  F.  deeontenance  ;  from  the  verb.] 
Cold  treatment ;  unfavorable  aspect ;  unfriend- 
ly regard ;  disapprobation ;  whatever  tends  to 
check  or  discourage. 

He  thought  s  little  diarranbiMncs  on  those  | 
would  suppress  that  spirit 

discoontenanoer  (iliR-koun'te-nan-ser),  n.  One 
who  discountenances;  one  who  refuses  to  coun- 
tenance, encourage,  or  support. 

Scandals  and  murmur  against  the  king,  and  hbgoaerne- 
mcLl ;  taxing  him  for  a  great  taaer  of  his  people,  and  di»- 
amnUmancar  of  his  DoWiltle.        floeon,  hbCllen.  VII 

discounter  (dis'koun-ter),  n.  One  who  dis- 
counts ;  specifically,  one  who  buys  mercantile 
paper  at  a  discount. 

In  order  to  gorge  the  whole  gang  of  usurers,  pedlars, 
and  Itinerant  Jew  .dUnmntm  at  the  comers  of  atresia, 
[have  they  not)  starved  the  poor  of  their  Christian  flocks, 
and  their  ow  n  brother  pastors  T 

Burke,  Toa  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

discourage  (dis-kur'*j),  v. ;  pret  and  pp.  dis- 
couraged, ppr.  discouraging.  [<  ME.  disroH- 
ragen,  <  OF.  descoragier,  deseourager^  F.  decou- 
rager  (=  It.  seoraggiare,  scoraggire),  dishearten, 
<  dot-  priv.  +  coragier,  eouragier,  encourage : 
see  dis-  and  courage,  v.,  and  of .  encourage.)  I. 
trans.  1.  To  deprive  of,  or  cause  to  lone,  conragp; 
dishearten;  depress  In  spirit ;  deject;  dispirit 

Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  they 
be  dumuraatd.  Col.  IM.  £1. 

When  we  begin  to  seek  <lod  In  earnest,  we  are  apt,  not 
only  to  he  humbled  (which  we  ought  to  be),  but  to  be  dim- 
eeuVwoed  at  the  slowness  with  which  we  are  able  to  amend. 
In  spite  of  all  the  assistances  of  Ood's  grace. 

J.  It.  .Veicsnon,  Psrochlsl  ftcrmona,  t  23 1. 

8.  To  lessen  or  repress  courage  for;  obstruct 
by  opposition  or  difficulty;  dissuade  or  hinder 
from :  as,  to  discourage  emigration ;  ill  success 
discourages  effort ;  low  prices  discourage  indus- 

«»7*     ^     ^wksjsjls*yjj        tt   ^  ashore,  thsboat- 

The  apostle  .  .  .  diseoursjass  too  unreasonable  a  pre- 
sumption. Roger: 

If  revelation  apeaks  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
It  speaks  only  to  discount!  ' 


on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  e 

"r'tiK  ,k!jtn'*"l!u'i  "iJkS'  b*  Vt 


wws,  wui>«- ,  vsralfihtforwardncss  are  ex- 
Mit  they  are  of  a  discount  In  the  market 
//.  X.  Omkam,  short  studies,  p  14 


Discount  day,  tin 

bank 


specified  day  of  the  week  on  which  a 

or  bills. 


ttous  (dis- 
or  having  ( 


discountable  (dis-koun'ta-bl),  a.  K  discount 
+  •able.]  That  may  be  discounted:  as,  cer- 
tain forms  are  necessary  to  render  notes  r/i>- 
countable  at  a  bank. 

discount-broker  (dis'kount-brt'ker),  n.  One 
who  cashes  notes  or  bills  of  exchange  at  a  dis- 
count, and  makes  advance's  on  securities. 

discountenance  (dis-koun'te-nans),  r.  f. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  discountenanced,  ppr.  dwwim<ciwinrin<7. 
[<  OY.dcscontcnancsr,  F.  decon  tcnanccr,  abash, 


Il.t  intrans.  To  lose  courage. 

Itecausc  that  poore  Qiurclie  shnlde  not  utterly  disaau- 
raae.  In  her  extreme  adversities,  the  Sonne  of  God  hath 
taken  her  to  Hb  spowae. 

foeaeyou  nf  Jokan  Rait,  lias  (HsrL  Misc.,  VI  wi 

discourager  (dis-kur'Aj),  n.  [<  discourage,  v.] 
Want  of  courage ,  cowardice. 

There  undoubtedly  b  grievous  rfsseosoiayr  and  peril  of 


discouragement  (dis-kur'aj-ment),  n.  [<  OF. 
descouragemtmt,  F.  decou ragctuen t  —  It.  disco- 
raggiamcnto,  scoraggiamento ;  as  discourage  + 
-stent.]  1,  The  act  of  discouraging;  the  act  of 
deterring  or  dissuading  from  an  undertaking. 
Ovcr^dWre^mi^make 


8.  The  state  of  being  discouraged;  depression 
of  spirit  with  regard  to  action  or  effort. 

The  Oiar  waa  walking  up  and  down  that  private  walk 
of  hb  In  the  little  garden  at  the  back  of  his  uusxters.  lib 
head  drooping  on  hb  breast,  his  shoulders  bent,  blew  hot* 


attitude  eloquent  of  dlmwraQrnwnt . 

Arr.k.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  131. 

3.  That  whicn  discourages;  that  which  deters 
or  tends  to  deter  from  an  undertaking  or  f 
a  course  of  conduct. 


Digitized  by  Google 


discouragement 

The  books  read  at  schools  and  colleges  are  Cull  of  In- 
cllemeDU  to  virtue  and  dt*oywrrtoriwr»fe  from  vloe.  Sui.fi. 
The  Hf.Hr  course  of  a  virtuous  and  religious  life, 
r  aU  the  temptations  of  the  world,  < 


40        CtoXi'woViaf  U°»." 


=  Byn.  1.  inaauasion.- 


dlscouraging 


dls^kur'a-jing), 


[Ppr.  of 
r  to 


In  a 

=  D. 


lff(< 

r.J  T 
tho  courage 
couraging  prospects, 
discouragiigly  (diti-lrar'a-jing-ii), 
discouraging  manner, 
discourse  (dis-kors'),  »•  [<  ME.  duroo 
G.  discount  =  Dan.  Sw.  diskura,  <  OF. 
F,  discours  =  Bp.  Pg.  diaeurso  =  It.  discorso, 
discourse,  <  L.  ducurmt,  a  running  to  and  fro, 
a  running  about,  a  pace,  gait,  LL.  a  discourse, 
con  vernation,  ML.  also  reasoning,  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  <  ditemrrere,  pp.  dutmrmu,  run  to 
and  fro,  run  through  or  over,  hasten,  LL.  go 
over  a  subject,  apeak  at  length  of,  discourse  of 
(>  It.  dtseorrere  a  Sp.  disewrrir  as  Pg.  diseorrer 
as  F.  ducotirtr,  diaoourae),  <  dis~,  away,  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  +  currrre,  run :  see  currmfl, 
and  cf.  course1,  concourse.  Hence  discurmrc, 
etc.]  1.  A  running  over  a  subject  in  speech; 
hence,  a  communication  of  thoughts  by  words; 
expression  of  mutual  iU.^urs.-;  talk: 

conversation. 


Hi 


.  «  •  of  good  discourse,  an  excellent 
air  shall  be  of  what  colour  It  please 
Skat.,  Much  Ado,  u.  X 


musician,  and 

God. 

Ilia  wisdom  was  create,  and  judgruenl  mint  acute;  o( 
•olid  riiseotiraf,  affable,  huxnble,  and  In  nothbig  affected. 

£tafyn.  Warn  1H23),  p.  ft, 
The  vanquished  party  with  the  victors  joined. 
Nor  wanted  awed  duwuw,  tho  bainjuet  of  the  mind. 

SryiM. 

Yon  shall  have  very  useful  and  cheering  discourse  at 
several  times  with  two  several  men,  but  let  all  three  of 
you  come  together,  and  you  shall  not  have  one  new  and 
hearty  word.  A'mereor.,  Eaaaya,  1st  ser.,  p.  1HI. 

2.  A  running  over  in  the  mind  of  premises  and 
deducing  of  conclusions :  the  exercise  of,  or  an 
act  of  exercising,  the  logical  or  reasoning  facul- 
ty ;  henco,  the  power  of  reasoning  fr 
isea;  rationality. 

Sure,  he  that  mad*  us  with  lach  large  d 
Looking  before,  ami  alter,  gave  us  Dot 


_Jial  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  Iv.  i. 

I  la  her  |tfae  aool'sj  being, 
:  discount 

ost  la  ours. 
JkftUan,  P.  U,  v.  488. 
cm  philosophers  have  too  much  exalted  the 
I  of  our  souls  when  they  have  maintained  that  by 
r  force  mankind  has  been  able  to  flii'l  out  that  there 
kt  one  Supreme  Ageut  or  Intellectual  raring,  which  we 
call  Ood ;  that  praise  and  prayer  are  hla  due  worship 
and  the  rest  of  those  dedurementa,  which  I  am  mnhdcni 


nrjitfcn, 

Distnurm  liKllcates  the  operation  of  comparison,  the 
running  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  characters 
and  iii-ten  of  objects  ;  this  tenu  may.  therefore,  be  prop- 
erly applied  to  the  elaborattve  faculty  In  geoeral.  The 
term,  cfurwurxv  and  dfcscursua  are,  however,  often,  nay 
generally,  used  fur  the  reasoning  process,  atrtctly  con. 
altered.  Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 

8.  A  formal  discussion  or  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject ;  a  dissertation,  treatise,  homily,  sermon, 
or  the  like:  as,  the  discourse  of  Plutarch  on 
garrulity,  of  Cicero  on  old  age;  an  eloquent 
discourse.— 44.  Debate;  contention;  strife. 
The  vtlktlne  .  .  . 

Hlm-elfe  ..Ureal  unto  thU  new  debste, 

And  with  his  clnh  him  all  about  so  blist. 

That  he  which  way  to  tunic  him  scarcely  wist  .  .  . 

At  last  the  csytlve,  after  long  discourse. 

When  all  hU  strokes  he  saw  avoyded  quite. 

Resolved  in  one  I  asseiubl"  all  tils  force. 

Symser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vIlL  It. 

(In  this  pasaage  the  editors  usually  hut  erroneously  give 
dueourar  a  literal  sense,  *  a  running  about,  beoce  a  shift- 
ing .d  ground/) 

5t.  Intercourse;  dealing;  trmnsaction.  Beau, 
and  Ft. 

diBC0tirseidi*-k6rs'),r.;  pret.andpp.da>*»air*<'rf, 
ppr.  ffunittrasia.  [<  discourse,  a.]  I.  in  fruit*-. 
1 .  To  hold  discourse ;  communicate  thoughts 
or  ideas  orally,  especially  in  a  formal  manner ; 
treat  in  a  set  manner;  hold  forth;  expatinte; 
converse!  as.  to  disnmrse  on  the  properties  of 
the  circle;  the  preacher  discoursed  on  the  nature 
and  effect  of  faith. 


X  Dejection,  hopelessness.  3. 

Hindrance,  opposition,  obstacle,  impediment, 
discourager  (dia-kur 'a-jor),  n.  1.  Ono  who 
or  that  which  discourages,  disheartens,  or  de- 
presses the  courage. —  2.  One  who  discourages, 
discountenances;,  or  deters:  as,  a  discourager 
of  or  from  marriage. 

Thtise  discouragers  sn.l  abaters  of  elevated  love. 

Itryden,  The  Assignation,  lit  1. 


1C34 

Thu.  Haw  likes  she  my  discourse? 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

TAu.  But  well,  when  I  ditcvuree  of  lore  and  peace? 

Shot..  T.  O.  of  V.,  v.  i 
Nay,  good  my  lord,  tit  still :  111  promise  peace. 
And  told  mine  arms  up;  let  lint  mine  eye  dueouret 

ton.  and  At,  Woman  Hater,  IlL  L 
He  had  always  In  bis  house  doctors  and  masters,  with 
whom  he  discoursed  concerning  the  knowledge  snd  Ihe 
books  be  studied.  fVcnor,  span.  tlL ,  I.  SM. 

8.  To  treat  of  or  discuss  a  subject  in  a  formal 
manner  in  writing. 


trrisu}  of  are  not  known 
t  i>l  mankind.  ljuckt. 


The  genera]  maxims  we  are  die 
to  children.  Idiots,  and  a  great  I 

8t.  To  narrate ;  give  a  relation ;  tell. 

Or  by  what  means  got  at  thoa  to  he  released  ? 
IHtnurtt,  I  prithee,  on  this  turret  s  top. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  L  a. 

4 .  To  reason ;  argue  from  premises  to  conse- 
quences. 

Nor  can  the  soule  discourse  or  judge  of  aught 
Hut  what  the  sense  collects  ana  home  doth  bring; 
And  yet  the  power  of  her  discoursing  thoi 
From  these  collections,  is  a  divers  thing. 

Sir  J.  Danes,  Nosce 

H  fraiig.  If.  To  treat  of;  talk  over;  diavruss. 

Oo  with  as  Into  the  abbey  here, 
at  largo  disooursrd  all  our  fortunes. 

Shalt.,  C.  of  K  ,  t.  1. 
id  cures  were  first  found  out,  and  then  after 
and  causes  were  discoursed. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  U.  L'la 
Some  of  them  stssrasjrsm*  their  travels,  sad  of  their  ts> 
dlous  captivity  In  the  Turk's  gnlleya. 

/•'.  Jmsm,  Totpnne,  II,  1. 

2.  To  utter  or  give  forth. 

Give  It  |the  pipe]  breath  with  your  month,  and  It  will 
discourse  moat  excellent  music.       Shak.,  Hamlet,  111.  t. 

St.  To  talk  or  confer  with. 

I  have  spoken  to  my  brother,  wbo  la  the  patron,  to  die- 
course  the  minister  about  It.  f.'m'tn 

dltlorVwd^l'mtaS^ 

them.  Compter,  Voyages,  f.  IflU 

I  waked  him,  and  would  discourse  him. 

rofpsss,  Letters,  II.  124 

discourseleaat  (dis-kdrs'les),  a.  [<  discourse 
+  -/cjw.j    Without  discourse  or  reason. 

To  attempt  things  whence  rathe r  harm  may  after  result 
good  la  the  part  of  rash  and  dueovr»rtrMt 
Skellm,  tr.  of  Don  tjulxote,  II.  vL 

(dis-k6r's*r),  ».    1.  One  who  dls- 
>;  a  speaker;  a  haranguer. 

This  man  b  perfect ; 

St.  A  writer  of  a  treatise  or  dissertation. 

The  Historian  makes  himself  a  Dimiurttr  for  profit ; 
snd  an  i>rator,  yea.  a  l'oet  sometimes,  tor  oniaiucot. 

Str  P.  Sidney  (Arber  a  Eng.  Garner.  L  908). 

diaconrsingt  (dis-kfir'sing),  a.  [<  discourse  + 
-inj/-.]    Wandering;  incoherent;  discursive. 

A  factious  hart,  a  Jiv»n.u  m,  head. 

.i»rAii>n,  ine  Scltolemastcr,  p.  Tst 
We,  through  madness. 
Frame  strange  conceits  lu  our  dvKvwtinn  brains. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  III.  J. 

discoursivel  (dis-kor'giv),  a.  [<  discourse  + 
■it*,  after  discursire,  q.  v.]  1 .  Discursive.—  2. 
Containing  dialogue  or  conversation ;  interloc- 
utory. 

The  epic  Is  .  .  .  Interlaced  with  dialogue  or  dtseowrsiiv 
scenes.  Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Foeay. 

8.  Conversable ;  communicative. 

He  found  him  a  complaisant  man,  very  free  and  die- 
coo  raise.  L\f*  0/  A.  Wood,  p.  22&. 

diacourteous  (dis-ker'ttj-us),  a.  [<  OF.  de»- 
courtois,  F.  diseourtoi*  (=  Sp.  demorUs  =  Pg. 
detcortea  =  It,  discorlese,  seorlese),  <  des-  priv. 
+  courtois,  courteous:  see  dis-  and  courteous.'] 
Wanting  in  courtesy;  uncivil;  rude. 
He  resolved  to  uxtborse  the  first  discourteous  knight, 

Cermutet,  Don  Quixote  (trana). 

discourteously  (dis-ker'te-us-li),  arfr.  In  a 
rude  or  uncivil  manner;  with  incivility. 

Dutt.  What,  is  Slgnior  Veterauo  taU  n  asleep,  and  at 
the  recitation  of  such  verses:  .  .  . 

Pt.  Hss  he  wrong  d  me  so  disnvrieoutlji  t  til  be  re 
veng'd,  by  Fbuebut !        Marmim,  The  Antiquary,  Iv.  I. 

diaconxteouanesa  (dis-ker't^-us-nes),  ».  In- 
civility; discourtesy.    Bailey,  1727. 

discourtesy  ;<li»-kiT'te-«i),  n. ;  pi.  discourtesies 
(-six).  [<  OF.  discourtoisie,  F.  discourtoieic  <= 
Sp.  deseortesia  —  Pg.  ttcseortc;ia  =  It.  discortr- 
sia,  scorlesia),  <  descourtois,  discourteous :  see 
discourteous,  and  cf.  courtesy.]  1.  Incivility; 
rudeness  of  behavior  or  language ;  ill 

Be  calm  in  arguing  ;  for  flerretvesw  i 
Errour  a  fault,  and  truth  d i^.-ii  ri^n> 

a  Mrrtrrt,  r 


discover 

8.  An  aet  of  disrespect  or  incivility. 

Proclamation  was  made,  none  vpon  peine  of  death  Ic 
presume  to  doe  va  any  wrong  or  disconrtesae. 

Quoted  in  Cept.  John  Smith fs  True  Travels,  L  IC. 
Lancelot  knew  that  she  was  looking  at  htm. 
And  yet  he  glanced  not  up,  nor  waved  hla  hand. 
Nor  bad  farewell,  but  sadly  rodo  away. 
This  was  the  one  discourtsey  that  he  used. 

rVimyioN,  Lancelot  and  Elaine 

diBCOUTtshipt  (dis-kdrt'ship),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
eoarfsiAt'v.]    Want  of  respect;  disraurtesy. 

,  we  mast  not  so  much  betray  onraesree  to 
,  as  to  suUer  you  to  be  longer  unssluted. 

6.  Jonsm,  Cynthia  s  Eevels,  v.  1 


disCOUB  (dis'kus),  a. 
Di>k-4hapeil ;  discoid. 


[<  di*cr  disk,  + 
See  (iutoosd. 


d^«»veaaat  (dis-kuv'e-naat),  ».  U  [< 
priv.  +  oorcnast.]  To  dissolve  covenant  < 
Craig. 

diBcover  (dis-kuv'er),  r.  [<  ME.  fli»<w<-re», 
diskoeercH,  desemveren,  also  diskereren  f  >  mod. 
K.  dial,  diskirer),  and  eontr.  dtscuren,  tteacuren 
(see  discure),  <  OF.  descovrir,  descuenr,  dts~ 
courerir,  F.  dSeouvrir  =  Pr.  descobrir,  descubrtr 
=  Sp.  descubrir  =  Pg.  descobrir  =  It.  discoprtrt, 
discorrire,  scojirire,  seovrire,  <  ML*,  disrooyertre. 
discover,  reveal,  <  L.  dis-  priv.'  -f-  toopertrt, 
cover:  see  cover1,  r.]  L  trans.  It.  To  uncover; 
lay  open  to  view;  disclose;  make  visible;  hence, 
to  show. 

yehaue  sey  shotte  of  arowea  and  ujuartllea 

■at  noon  d  urate  ditcvurr  hta  heed. 

JfsrtratE,  E.  T.  S.L  UL  «W. 
rfiacotirrrd  her  to  the  rest. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Pan. 


He  so 


The  opening  of  the  Earth  shall  j 
dark  HeU.  UnwnU,  Letters,  Iv.  41. 

2.  To  exhibit;  allow  to  bo  seen  and  known; 
act  so  as  to  manifest  (unconsciously  or  unin- 
tentionally} ;  betray :  as,  to  discover  a  generous 

enaio.l) 

O,  I  ahall  diaeoeer  myself !  I  tremble  so  unlike  a  see- 
dier. Sheridan  <?X  Tlie  Camp,  1L  A 

I  think  the  lady  disaitered  both  geueroaity  and  a  jaat 
way  of  thinking,  In  this  rebuke  which  she  gave  I 
Lamb.  Modem 

It  was  Inevitable  that  time  ahould  di-roeer  the 

K.  TtaZden^MXer,  I.  1st 

3.  To  make  known  by  speech ;  tell;  reveal. 

Then,  Joan,  diseoeer  thine  Infirmity ; 

That  warranteth  by  law  to  lie  thy  prlillege. 

Shah.,  1  Hen.  VL,  v.  a. 
I  And  him  in  great  anxiety,  though  he  will  not  < 
it.  In  the  business  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

Pirys,  Diary,  ml  : 

4.  To  gain  a  sight  of,  especially  for  the 
time  or  after  a  period  of  concealment ; 
as,  land  was  discovered  on  the  lee  bow. 

When  we  had  discovered  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the  left 
hand.  Acta  rat  X 

Hence — 5.  To  gain  the  first  knowledge  of ;  find 
out,  as  something  that  was  before  entirely  un- 
known, either  to  men  in  general,  to  the  finder, 
or  to  persons  concerned :  as,  Columbus  dtsroc- 
erfd  the  new  world ;  Newton  discovered  the  law 
of  gravitation;  we  often  discover  our  mistakes 
when  too  late. 

Merchants  *  traueUers,  who  by  1st*  naukgalions  has* 
anrueyed  the  whole  world,  and  duciwered  large  co<intrtes 
and  atrange  peoples  wild  snd  sanage. 

PutUnham,  Arte  of  Eng.  FoesJe,  p.  T. 

Crimea  of  the  moat  frightful  kind  had  been  diseeeewsf  ; 
otbera  were  auspected.      Jkfaeatdag,  Nugent  s  Hampden, 

Of.  To  explore;  bring  to  light  by  examination. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  had  sent  men  to  discover  Mrrri- 
le  part  of  It  above  Penkook  to  lie  mors 
-three  and  a  half, 

n-i1.rAr.71,  Hist.  Mew  England,  L  aaV 
7t.  To  cause  to  ceaee  to  beat 
to  be  no  longer  a  cover. 

For  the  greatness  of  thy  Iniquity  are  thy  skirts  disesw- 
ered  and  thy  hcula  tnsitc  bare.  Jer  xut.  21 

-8711.  3.  To  communicate.  Impart. — 4.  To  descry,  die* 
.■cm,  tiehold. — fi.  Diseoeer,  Invent,  agree  In  sfan^iifyine  to 
And  ont ;  but  we  diemrer  what  already  exists,  though  to 
us  unknown ;  we  invent  what  did  not  before  exist :  as.  to 
diseoeer  the  snptlcahlhty  of  a  team  to  the  pnrpoaea  of  lo- 
comotion, ami  to  inemf  the  machinery  necessary  to  use 
steam  for  these  enda  (See  intention.)  Home  things  are 
of  so  mixed  a  character  that  either  word  may  be  t 
to  them. 

A  great  j»cl  i 
umrer  tfie  world  aliout  him,  and  hla  penetrating  vMc< 
Klvestotlilngnof.lsilye 
loss  of  liuw  crentlon 
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discover 

The  great  Jurist  U  higher  far  than  Uie  la-ver;  as  WaU, 
who  invented  the  steam  engine,  U  hurt.fr  than  the  jour- 
mjiwi  whofewUlu  are*  2  papn  a 

jrp  MraM  L  To 


Why,  win  roe 

3.  To  explore. 

Vpon  til  those  relations  and  Inducement*.  Sir  Walter 
kill- luh,  a  nor.le  (irntloinan.  and  thru  In  great  cab-erne, 
vrvdertooke  to  send  t.>  diseoaer  to  the  Southward. 

Quoted  In  Cap*.  ./„*»  AshcA's  Time  Travels,  L  Ma 

discoverability  (dia-kuv^er-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 

discoverable :  see  -tWity.J  The  quality  of  being 
discoverable.  Carlyle. 

discoverable  (dis-kuv'*r-a-bl),  a.  [<  discover 
+  -able.]  Capable  of  being  discovered;  that 
may  be  Drought  to  light,  seen,  or  exposed  to 
riow;  that  may  be  found  out  or  made  known. 

Nothing  rfiseoseMiVe  In  tha  lunar  surfsc*  la  aver  covered 
...  by  the  Interposition  of  any  clouds  or  mLiu.  Bmtleu. 

Mm.  h  truth.  wVareearatnte  even  at  the  preaent  stag*  of 
human  Improvement,  aa  we  have  every  reaann  to  think, 
remaina  undlacovereii.  Everett,  Orations,  1. 1!7A. 

discoverer  (dis-kuv'er-er),  a.  r<  discover  +  -cr*. 
Cf.  F.  dm  tut  r  rnr  aa  8p.  desCHoriiUrr  sm  Pg.  des- 
eobridor  —  It.  diteoprttore,  discovritore,  scopri- 
tort\]  1.  One  who  discovers;  one  who  finds 
out  or  first  cotnes  to  the  knowledge  of.  tome- 
thing. 

Thoae  wars,  thro'  which  the  diseaseren  and  aesrehera 
of  the  land  had  formerly  paae'd. 

tUUtigk,  HUt.  World,  II.  r.  |t 

St.  One  who  uncovers,  reveals,  or  makes  known; 
an  informer. 

AU  over  Ireland  the  trade  of  the  fhaeocerrr 


liito  prominence.  Under  pretence  nf  Improving  the  kins  > 
revenue,  thee*  pereoua  received cummlaaione of  inquiry  into 
defective  title*,  ami  obtained  confiscations  and  grants  at 
email  renU  for  themselves.   Ue-ky.  Eng.  in  lsth  Cent.  vl. 
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3.  The  set  of  gaining  sight  of;  the  set  of  es- 
pying: as,  the  dievorery  of  land  after  a  voyage. 
— 4.  The  act  of  finding  oat  or  of  bringing  to 
knowledge  what  wan  unknown  ;  first  knowledge 
of  any tlung. 
Harvey  «  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  Mood. 

.sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Territory  extended  hy  a  brilliant  career  of  if  tannery  and 
eonqueaL  •  Prescvtt. 

6.  That  which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or  re- 
vealed; that  which  isfirat  brought  to  light,  seen, 
or  known :  as,  the  properties  of  the  magnet  were 
an  important  discovery. 

limit  and  uaeful  durotwriM  are  somoUme*  made  by  ac- 
cidental and  email  beginning*.      Steele,  Tatlcr,  No.  178. 

In  religion  there  have  been  many  discoveries,  but  (Id 
true  religion,  I  mean)  no  inventions.  Atrp,  Trench. 

6.  In  the  drama,  the  unraveling  of  a  plot,  or 
the  manner  of  unfolding  the  plot  or  story  of  a 
comedy  or  tragedy.— 7.  In  la*,  disclosure  by 
a  party  to  an  action,  at  the  instance  of  the  other 
party,  as  of  facts  within  his  memory  or  of  a 
document  within  his  control.  It  waa  formerly  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  procwdlnas  of  a  court  of  chan- 
cery or  equity  that  it  could  compel  the  defendant  to  make 
diecovery  of  all  material  facta  and  documents  within  his 
power,  while  In  courts  of 
rnvery  has  been  Introduced 
6f.  Exploration. 

Fpoa  the  more  exact  discovery  thereof,  they  found  It  to 
be  no  harbour  fur  ships,  but  only  for  boats. 

.V,  Jferfon,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  41. 
—  SytL  5.  Dircvrery,  Invention.   See  t'niwnrieiL 

discovery-claim  (din-kuv'er-l-Uam),  a.  In 
mining,  the  portion  of  mining-ground  held  or 
claimed  by  right  0f  discovery,  the  claimant  be- 
ing the  first  to  discover  the  mineral  deposit, 
lode,  or  vein  on  which  the  claim  is  made.  The 
discoverer  ami  Uvaser  of  a  new  lead  is.  In  most  milling 
districts,  entitled  to  one  extra  claim  for  discovery.  (Cor- 
dilleran  mlningreginn.  1 

dlscradlet  (diK-krtVdl),  e.  i.  [<  du-  priv.  + 
cradle, «.]  To  come  forth  from  or  aa  if  from  a 
cradle ;  emerge  or  originate. 


ML 


;  disreputable; 


He  [K  . 


One  who 


found  It  to    nUl«  mai 


Chester]  had  no  scruple  about  employing  In  self. 
defense  artifice*  aa  diarreditaW*  aa  those  which  liad  been 
used  against  him,  M*cauiay,  HUt  Bng.,  vt. 

dlacredlUbly  (dis-kred'i-ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  die- 
creditable  manner. 

dlscr editor  (dis-kred'i-tor),  a. 
credits.  [Bare.] 

The  llcencloua  disereditart  of  f 

W.  Montague,  Devout*  Esaaya.  1L  lU.  (  S. 

discreet  (ttia-kreV), a.  [<  ME. duereLdiicrete, 
discreet;  as  D.  discreet  —  0.  discret  =  Dan.  8w. 
diskret,  <  OF.  P.  duerrt  =  Bp.  Pg.  It.  discrete, 
prudent,  also  distinct,  <  L.  ducretuM,  pp.  of  dis- 
ccmcre,  distinguish,  discern:  see  discern,  and 
discrete,  doublet  of  disaeet.]  If.  Distinct ;  dis- 
t  in  pulsus  ble :  discrete.  Bee  discrete,  the  usual 
spelling  in  this  sense. 

The  waters  fall,  with  difference  discreet, 
Mow  sort,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  c-slL 

Spenser,  r. <}.,  II.  xli.  TL 

3.  Wise  or  judicious  in  avoiding  mistakes  or 
faults,  or  in  selecting  the  best  means  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose ;  prudent ;  circumspect ;  cau- 
tious ;  wary ;  not  rash. 

It  I  English  | 


Uh  poetry]  U  a  metrlcall  apeach  corrected  and 
by  du*™<  lud»enienta.  and  with  no  lease  cun- 
nirioaltle  then  the  Orecke  stid  Latlne  Poeaia 

Arte  of  Eng.  Poeala,  p.  Is. 


,  1  Uen.  IV.,  Iv.  L 


discovert  (dis-knv'ert),  a.    f  <  ME.  rfwootwf,  < 
OP.  descorerf,  tf>*w«e«rf.  F 
(obs.)  (fssosioicrto  =  Pg. 
perto,  dtxcvrrrUi,  ."t'tip 


tUermcert  =  op, 
draoberto  =  It.  diecv- 
<  ML.  ditco- 

opertus,  uncovered,  pp.  of  dweoo/jf-rire,  uncov- 
er, discover:  see  dwcwer.l  If.  Uncovered;  un- 
protected.— 2t.  Bevealed;  shown  forth. 

And  If  youre  Rrace  to  me  lie  Diteouerie. 

retitical  Potnu,  etc.  (ed.  rurnlvall'i.  p. 

3.  In  law,  not  covert;  not  within  the  bonds  of 
matrimony :  applied  either  to  a  woman  who  has 
never  been  married  or  to  a  widow, 
diacovertt  (dis-knv'ert),  a.  I  ME.  tisstMeerf,  < 
OK.  descovert,  descomert,  m.,  also  descocerte, 
descowerte,  r.  decouverte,  opening,  discovery, 
exposed  position  or  condition,  <  deecmert,  pp. : 
see  discovert,  a.  Cf.  cocert,  a.]  An  exposed  or 
uncovered  condition  or  position. 

An  Mel  man  la  like  to  aplace  that  hath  no  wallea :  th Are- 
as devtles  may  .  .  .  shoot  at  htm  at  disc*  pert*  by  tempt*, 
tion  on  every  aide.  Caaueer,  Parson  s  Tale, 


airy  apparition  first  disrroilted 
a  Tournay  Into  f'ortngaL 

A-ord.  r«ktn  Warbock,  L  S. 

discraae,  discrasite  (dia'kras,  -kri-alt),  a. 
Same  as  dyscrasite. 

discredit  (dir^kred'it),  r.  f.  [-  P.  diser Miter, 
tlccrMitcr  a  It.  discreditare,  screditare  (=  Sp. 
Pg.  desacreditar;  cf.  acvrrdil) ;  as  die-  +  credit, 
t.  Cf .  OP.  discreer  aw  Sp.  descreer  aa  Pg.  deserer 
=  It.  discrcdere,  scredere,  <  Mis.  descredere,  dis- 
believe, <  L.  cii#-  priv.  +  credere,  believe :  see 
credit".]  1.  To  disbelicvo;  give  no  credit  to; 
not  to  credit  or  believe:  as,  the  report  is  dis- 
credited. 

While  on*  part  of  the  «  wisdom  of  the  world 


But  er  the  kynae  myght  his  ahel.le 
s«ed  hym  at  dieuuert  be  the  aholdrea 


K  T.  8.),  Ul.  987. 


Allaannder  .  .  .  amot  him  In  t 
RjTthte  with  the  atrok  Into  t 
Faite  by  the  chyne  bon. 

Kin?  dtisasi infer  (Weber  s  Metr.  Som.),  I.  TUT 


durreifiteif  as  resting  s.iUdy  on  authority,  aiwUier  laoco 
division  of  It  u  now  rejected  aa  resting  <m  litsnltlcl.  nt  lii- 
du.-tlnn,  and  another  aa  reaung  on  groundlesa  a*eumi>- 
tlona.  J.  A.  .Sseiey,  >'at  Bellglon,  p.  7. 

S.  To  Injure  the  credit  or  reputation  of;  make 
less  esteemed  or  honored;  fail  to  do  credit  to. 
Re  has  discredited  my  house  and  board 
W  Ith  his  rude  swaggering  manners, 

B.  Janmm,  MagneUrJt  lady,  111.  3. 
He  .  .  .  least  discredits  his  travels  who  return*  the 
same  man  h*  want  &V  H.  »'o 

Myself  would  work  eye  dim,  and  fltnrer 
far  liefer  than  so  much  diermfil  him. 


(oMs-ltTiv'er-tftr),  a.  [<  OP.  det- 
emerture,  descomertitre,  V.  decourerture  (=  Pg. 
descobertura  as  It.  ncopertura,  scovertura),  un- 
covering, <  oVswrrtr,  discover.  In  E.  in  tech- 
niral  sense;  cf.  corerfsre.]  In  law,  the  state 
of  being  free  from  coverture ;  freedom  of  a  wo- 
man from  the  coverture  of  a  husband, 
discovery  (dis-kuv'er-i).  a. ;  pL  .fi«iwmV<t(.i»-.V 
[<  discover  +  -y.  The  MK.  word  was  desevcer- 
ing.  i.  e.,  discovering.  Cf.  OK.  deseouverte,  P. 
o!eW>tir«Tf«(seed«forprf,n.);  OP. descouvrement. 
P.  dtvoucrement,  discovery.]  X,  The  act  of 
disclosing  to  view. — 3.  The  act  of  revealing; 
a  making  known;  a  declaration;  disclosure: 
as,  a  bankrupt  is  bound  to  make  a  full  discovery 
of  bis  estate  and  effects.  [Archaic  except  in 
I  use.] 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  diaeneerji, 


should  hold  It  her  na  n  gross  abuse. 

biT  StJ 


I  bad  stain  d  her  stain  d  excuse, 
.Saadt.  Lucrecc,  1.  ISli. 
Then  covenant  and  take  oath 
To  my  discoarry.  CAaniiwn. 
^  The  Weakness  of^  which  Adaiu  here  giv«  siich  distant 


leen  Anne  al  Indictment  was  read,  she  mad* 
unto  »  ao  wise  and  discreet  Anawera,  that  abe  seemed 
fully  to  clear  her  self  of  all  Hatters  laid  to  her  charge. 

Baker,  Cltronlclea,  p.  fitf. 
It  la  Use  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  Use  learned, 
nor  the  brave,  who  guide*  the  conversation,  and  give* 


A  room  In  *  tuber,  tistrtst  family,  who  would  not  1* 
averse  toedmitaaoiwr,  discreet,  v I rlnooe,  frugal,  r 
good  naturtnl  mas  of  a  bad  character. 

3.  Civil;  polite.  [Scotch.] 

Icanna  aay  I  think  It  vera  « 
lug  In  Ik- lure  ma  in  that  way. 

v  8yn_  X  Sea  list  under  easjf 
discreetly  (dis-kret'li),  adv.   Prudently;  cir- 
cumspectly ;  cautiously;  judiciously;  with  nice 
judgment  of  what  is  best  to  bo  done  or  omitted. 
Poets  lose  half  Uie  praise  they  should  have  got. 
Could  It  he  known  what  they  discreetly  Mot 

Waiter,  On  Roacommon'a  Trans,  of  Horace, 
over  which  slender  trees  are  so  , 
la  a  reeling  place  for  a  s 


Patience,  discreetness,,  and  beiilgnltle. 

tr.  11.  Mare,  flychathanasia.  III.  III.  ts. 


(dis-krep'ans  or  dis'kre-pans),  a. 
[<  OF.  dwertrpasce  =  Bp.  Pg.  tfUcreyioni-in  =  It. 
dixcrepanca,  \  L.  dtjrrrcpontia,  discordance,  dis- 
similarity, <  discrepan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  discrepare : 
see  discrepant.]  Same  as  discrepancy.  Sir  T. 
Klyot. 

discrepancy  (dia-krep'an-si  or  dis'kre-pan-si), 
n. ;  pi.  discrepancies  (-an).  [Bee  discrepance.} 
Difference;  disagreement  j  variance  or  contra- 
riety, especially  of  facts  or  sentiments. 

DtaUngnlshlng  a  different  discrepancy  betwixt  wit  and 
wUdom.  Peed,  Honour  Triumphant,  Iv. 


8.  To  deprive  of  credibility;  destroy  confidence 
in. 

Substantive  evidence  la  that  adduced  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  *  fact  in  issue,  aa  opposed  to  evidence  given  for 
the  purpose  of  diserediritm  a  witness  (I.  showing  that 
he  is  unworthy  of  belief)  or  of  corrottoratlng  his  te*U- 
mony.  HajMttje  end  Leterenee,  Kviasnce,  1 12. 

discredit  (dls-kred'it),  a.  [=  F.  discredit  m 
Bp.  otavrrrViito  =  Pg.  deteredito  as  It.  discredits, 
scredito;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Want  of  credit 
or  good  repute;  some  degree  of  disgrace  or 
reproach;  diaesteem:  applied  to  persons  or 
things:  as,  frauds  that  bring  manufactures  into 
discredit;  a  transaction  much  to  his  discredit. 

Aa  If  It  were  *  discredit  tor  a  Gentleman  to  seems 
learned,  and  to  ahew  him  selfe  amorous  of  anv  good  Art. 

/suffcuaosa.  Arte  of  Bng.  l-neale,  p.  IS. 

grscca  which  It  hath  recelveil. 

Beam,  Advancement  of  Learning.  I,  <L 
It  la  the  duty  of  every  rhriatlan  to  be  concerned  for  the 
reputation  or  discredit  his  life  may  bring  on  his  tirofea- 

siou.  Ropers. 

2.  Want  of  belief,  trust,  or  confidence ;  disbe- 
lief: as,  his  »tory  U  received  with 


,  at  last,  became  the  discrepancy  between  him  and 
that  be  removed  the  chief  men  from  office. 
Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americana,  r. 

At  this  dsanvmorsrv  of  ]  augments -mad. 
The  man  took  on  himself  the  office.  Judged 

ih-iw-iufv?,  King  and  Book,  I.  1ST. 

discrepant  (dis-krep'snt  or  dis'kre-pant),  a. 
and  a,  [<  OP.  discrepant  =  Bp.  Pg.  "it.  dis- 
crepante,  <  L.  <ftAvre;xiN-:  f-)»,  ppr.  of  discrepare, 
differ  In  sound,  differ,  disagree,  <  dis-,  apart,  + 


rrcjsnrr,  mak.'  a 
L*  Different;. 


Is  many  ages  diserepent  from  thins ; 
This  was  the  season  when  desert  was  atrmpt  to. 
Middtston  and  Katetey,  World  Toat  at  Tennis 

As  nor  degrees  are  In  order  distant. 

So  the  degrees  of  our  strengths  an-  discrepant. 

The  Author  of  osr  being  has  Implanted  in  ns  oar  dis- 
crepant tendencies,  for  wise  mirpnaes,  and  they  are,  in- 
deed, a  part  nf  the  law  of  life  Itself. 

0.  P.  MarsK,  Lecta  on  Eng.  Iiafi.t 
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discrepant 

ILt  n.  Om  who  disagrees  or  dissent*  from 
Brother,  especially  in  religious  belief;  a  dis- 

Bcrettea  or  dUcnpatei,  they  unite 
a  coinnii  <u  defeuce. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Work.  (od.  1KS1),  II.  SSI. 

discrete  (oUs-kret'),  a.  [Same  as  discreet,  but 
directly  <  L.  discretus,  distinguished,  separated, 
pp.  of  diseernere, distinguish,  separate:  see  fila- 
cers and  discreet1.]  1.  Separate;  distinct  from 
others;  individual:  opposed  t<»  fjnertte.  in  k-jic, 
duereu  ttrnu  or  mppotUiotui  are  inch  u  refer  to  single 
individuals.  In  music,  ditcret*  ton**  are  eucb  ss  are  m pa- 
ir fixed  or  obvious  step*  or  intervals  of 
I  a  pianoforte. 

There  are  two  laws  discrete. 


raM  jyM 


i   law  for  thing. 
Ktnemm,  (Me  to  Channlng, 

A  society,  formed  of  di*mt*  units,  and  not  having  had 
Its  trpe  Axed  by  Inheritance  from  countless  like  societies. 
Is  much  more  plastic  I  than  other  social  organizations). 

H.  Speneer,  I'rin.  of  Sodot,  |  ut. 

Its  seeming  continuity  ts  broken  up  Into  di*er*t»  mole- 
-  1  from  each  other  as  the  sun  lu  the  Milky 

 ted 

0.  «.  i>ir«r,  Pmbs.  of  lift  and  Mind,  II.  SS. 
of  distinct  or  individual  parts ; 


Ditmle  quantity  ts  quantity  com. 
'    like  rational  numbers ;  a  system 


ca|*We  uf  being  in  one-to-one  correspon 
l  series  of  positive,  Integer  numbers.  Pi*. 
Crete  proportion  is  a  proportion  In  which  the  ratio  of  the 
first  term  to  the  second  Is  equal  to  that  of  the  third  to  the 
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S.  Liberty  or  power  of  acting  without  other  con- 
trol than  one's  own  judgment ;  independent  de- 
termination :  as,  he  is  left  to  his  own  discretion  ; 
it  is  at  your  discretion  to  go  or  to  stay. 

Vou  may  batlance  this  Matter  Inyour  own  Dumtion. 

Conjme,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  «. 

The  Staff,  and  all  officers  about  litin,  have  s  general  di*- 
erttion  to  bur  on  with  stick  or  sword  whenever  they  ub- 
scrve  any  felrbws  pillaging. 

V.  H.  /barest!,  Dtary  In  India,  II.  300. 

4.  In  law,  that  part  of  t'te  judicial  power  which 
depends,  not  upon  the  nr>plication  of  rules  of 
law  or  the  determination  of  questions  of  strict 
right,  but  upon  personal  judgment  to  be  exer- 
cised in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  which  therefore  is  not  usually  re- 
viewed by  an  appellate  tribunal,  unless  abused. 
Thus,  the  question  how  many  witnesses  a  party  may  call 
to  testify  to  one  and  the  same  fact  rests  In  duvrsfiim.  but 
the  question  whether  a  particular  witness  Is  competent 
dors  not— Age  of  discretion.  See  oat,  s.— Arbitrary 
tllscretlon^thst  which  I*  ei 

(oMer^lrle'yonls^" 

heroic  outline  fur  a  play, 
"own  dierrttum. 
The  Critic,  1L  1. 
(*)  At  the  mercy  of  an  antagonist  or  enemy    Thus,  to 

.  Iirrlni,  r  u(  ,..„,., ,f„,„  III,,.  Hi  rl  iter  without  terms. 

If  she  stays  to  receive  the  attack,  she  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing of  discretion.  Omtttman  Itutrucfd,  p.  1M. 


(dis 


Where  history  irtvea  ymi  a  cool  heroic  u 
yon  may  ni.up'wltV  .TOgggjg 


'i-nal),  a.  [<  LL. 
crimmatis,  that  serves  to  divide,  <  L. 
nare,  divide:  see  rfiscrtmisatc.]  Semag  to  di- 
vide or  separate.  The  dimimmal  lime.  In  palniistr> 
ts  the  Has  marking  the  separation  between  the  hind  aad 
the  arm.    It  Is  also  called  tlie  dragon  e  taii. 

discriminant  (dis-krim'i-nant),  n.and  a.  [<  L 
(finrrimi'ifiHl  /->»,  ppr.  of  discriminare,  diserinu- 
nate:  see  discriminate.]  I,  n.  In  math  ,  tb» 
climinant  of  the  n  differential  coefficients  of  s 
homogeneous  function  of  h  variables,  [Intro- 
duced in  1852  by  Sylvester  for  dWersiixiast] 

The  vanishing  of  the  diarriou'ntmf  of  an  algebraical 
equation  expresses  the  condition  that  the  equalum  shall 
have  equal  roots :  sim!  the  vanishing  of  the  d iocriminaeJ 
of  the  cqustion  of  a  curve  or  surface  expresses  the  condi 
Uon  thai  thu  curve  or  surface  shall  have  a  double  point. 

IX  a.  Implying  equal  roots  or  a  node.—  Dis- 
criminant relation,  a  onefold  relation  between  param- 
eters determining  a  nodal  point. 

discriminantal  ( dis-krim '  i-nan-Ul ),  <i.    [<  da*. 

+  -of.)    In  iwnfA.,  relating  to  a  dis- 
adex  ol 

point  of  a  curve,  the  number  which  express* 
plielty  of  the  factor  ol  the  equation  to  the  i 
produces  the  singular  point— Total  disci 
Index  of  a  curve,  the  sum  of  the  discriminants]  : 
of  all  its  singular  points, 
discriminate  (dis-krim'i-nat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
discriminated,  ppr.  discriminating.    [<  L.  dif- 


f  north,  not  to  that  of  the  second  to  the  third. 
S.  In  med.,  opposed  to  confluent :  as,  discrete  ex- 
anthemata. Dunglison. — 4.  In  bot.,  not  c< 'ti- 
le-scent; distinct. —  8.  Disjunctive;  consisting 
of  parts  united  bv  some  extrinsic  bond  of  con- 
nection. Thus,  the  notion  of  "  women,  sailors, 
and  idiots"  ia  &  discrete  notion. — 6.  Discretive; 
containing  exceptions,  real  or  a ppareut.  -  Dis- 
crete decrees,  degrees  or  states  of  existence  so  differen- 
tiated from  one  another  that  Uielr  respective  subjects  can 
by  no  means  pas*  from  one  to  another  of  them  :  applied 
by  Swcdcnborg  to  the  higher  or  lower  levels  of  spiritual 


life,  here  and  hereafter,  b.  which  It  Is 
enlly  constituted,  or  In  the  future  Uf 
oped.  Individuals  to  attain, 
discrete!  (dis-kret'),  r.  t.  [<  L.  ducrerttg,  pp. 
of  diseernere,  distinguish:  see  discrete,  a.,  and 
discern.]  To  separate;  discontinue.  Sir  T. 
Brotcne. 

discretely  (dis-kret'H),  a  dr.  In  a  discrete  man- 
ner; separately;  individually. 

We  reflect  upon  the  relation  of  each  human  atom  to  each 
other  human  atom,  and  to  the  great  Giver  of  personalities 
to  these  atoms  —  how  each  la  ludlssolubly  bound  to  each 
sod  to  Him,  and  yet  how  each  Udiscreieiv  parted  and  Lin- 
r  separated  from  each  and  from  Illm. 

3.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  ?. 

I(dis-kr6t'nes),».   The  state  of  bo- 


on the  theory,  which  he  Is  combating,  of  absolute  dis- 
creteness, every  line  or  distance  ts  divisible  Into  an  Infinite 
number  of  parts.  J,  Own,  Evenings  with  skeptics,  1, 120, 

The  term  | Infinite),  when  translated  Into  experience,  ex- 
t  the  fact  of  continuity  of  exlrteoce  underlying  all 


discretion  (dis-kresh'on),  n.  [<  ME.  discretion, 
discrccioun,  discression,  <  OF.  discretion,  P.  dis- 
cretion aw  Pr.  discretio  =  Hp.  discretion  =  Pg. 
discricdo  as  It.  rjiacrejiose,  discrizume,  <  L.  dis- 
cretion-), a  separation,  distinction,  discern- 
ment, <  diseernere,  pp.  discretua,  discern:  see 
diaoem  and  discreet.}   If.  Separation;  disjune- 


Judict&l  discretion,  that  discretion  which  the  parties 
have  a  right  to  require  to  be  exercised  with  due  reference 
to  sound  reason  and  the  usage  of  the  courts.  —  Tears  of 
discretion,  majority ;  f ull  as* :  hence,  the  time  of  life 
wbeu  one  should  exercise  prudence  and  sober  reflection. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  mention  me,  let  It  be  by  Par. 
theulssa.  for  that's  the  Name  I  have  assiiut  d  ever  since  I 
came  to  Vsorso/  Diserftien.  AW.,  Tender  Husband.  IL  1. 

=  Bvn.  J.  Prudence,  Providence,  etc.   See  icudowi  and 

prudent*, 

discretional  (dis-kresh'on-al),  a.  [<  discretion 
+  -ol.]  Of  or  pertaituiig~to  discretion;  dis- 
cretionary. 

What  ts  the  security  for  s  lodge's  Just  exercise  of  his 
ditcrttiumU  powers?  Hortlty,  Speech,  June,  1802. 

Henry  Warden  had,  with  the  animation  proper  to  the 
enthusiastic  reformer*  of  the  age.  (rani«reesed.  In  the 
vehemence  of  his  seal,  the  bounds  of  the  diarrr'Hmaf  lib- 
erty allowed  to  his  sect  Scoff,  Monastery,  xxxL 

discTotionally  (dis-kresh'gn-al-i),  adr.  At  dis- 
cretion ;  at  will ;  by  choice. 

^If  hour  may  bo  used  rfiscrerionafl^aa  one  or  two  sylla- 
bles, power  may  surely  l*v"^w^<jmcl  ^  t>Hslsll|,  fr  SO, 

diBcretionarily  fdis-kresh'on-8-ri-H),  ode.  At 
discretion.    Imp.  Vict, 

discretionary  (dis-kresh'on-a-ri),  a.  [=  F.  dis- 
eretionnaire ;  as  discretion  4-  -arjfl.]  Left  to 
discretion;  limited  or  restrained  only  by  dis- 
cretion or  judgment:  as,  an  ambassador  in- 
vested with  discretionary  powers  (that  is,  em- 
powered to  act  according  to  circumstances). 

Wherever  a  dierrrt ionaru  power  Is  lodged  In  any  set  of 
men  over  the  property  of  their  nelghlwrs,  they  will  abuse 
It  A.  Hamilton,  ContinentalUt,  No.  «. 

There  Is,  Indeed,  no  power  of  the  government  without 
restriction  ;  not  even  that  which  Is  called  the  diseratioit- 
ary  power  of  Congress.  CaMiwn,  Works,  I.  SKI 

discretive  (dis-kre'tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  discretif  = 
It.  discrettro,  <  LL.  discretims,  serving  to  dis- 
tinguish, <  L.  dtjrrrfiu,  pp.  of  diseernere,  dis- 
cern :  see  dtscrcrf  and  discrete.]  1 .  Disjunctive ; 
noting  separation  or  opposition :  as,  a  dtsrrehjne 
proposition.  See  below.  [Hare.]  —  2.  Sepa- 
rate ;  distinct.    [Itore  or  obsolete.] 

His  transcendental  deduction  of  the  categories  of  criti- 
cism, neither  ditmtin  nor  exhsustivr.  IT.  Tauter  (KSoX 


m'wtnofsur,  pp.  of  discriminare  (>  Pb 
•tor),  divide,  separate,  distinguish.  <  ffi><-rimrs,  s 
space  between,  division ,  separation,  distinction, 
<  diseernere,  pp.  discrettu,  divide,  separate,  dis- 
tinguish, discern :  see  discern,  discreet,  discrete. 
Cf.  crime.]  I,  frons.  1.  To  distinguish  from 
something  else,  or  from  each  other;  separate- 
observe  or  mark  the  differences  between,  abso- 
lutely or  by  some  note  or  sign  of  distinction - 
as,  to  dummi'srifc  true  from  false  modesty;  ;c 
rfiMTtnimafe  animals  by  names. 

That  they  keep  themselves  a  peculiar  people  to  God,  ts 
outward  fashhina  .  .  .  discriminated  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Hammond,  On  Mat.  xxiii. 

The  Isngnage  of  the  serious  parts  It  deserving  of  high 
praise,  and  the  more  prominent  characters  are  sklirauy 
liueriNiinafrd  and  powerfully  siifitalmd- 

O'i/urd,  Int  to  Ford  s  Plays,  p  it 

That  art  of  reasoning  by  which  the  prudent  are  d larrx'js. 
inated  from  fools.  /.  Jrlmeli.  Cslam.  of  Authors.  II.  in 

Whan  a  prisoner  first  leaves  his  cell  he  cannot  bear  the 
light  of  day ;  he  Is  unable  to  diecriminat*  colours  or  fee 
ognlto  faces.  JfatesmsVry. 

2.  To  select;  pick  out;  make  a  distinction  in 
regard  to:  as,  to  duscrimtnofe  certain  persons 
from  a  crowd  of  applicants. 

II.  infraa*.  To  make  a  difference  or  distinc- 
tion ;  observe  or  note  a  difference ;  disti  nguisb : 
as,  to  discriminate  between  degrees  of  guilt. 

The  Indian  Veda,  say,  ••  He  that  can  tlomsnssK  b  the 
father  of  hi.  father."  K«x*r«m,  Old  Ace 

We 


»  ea  forgetvngc  of  erthely  thyitges  and  Ihjmk- 
ynge  of  heuen.  with  diecrecyc/ne  of  all  mene  dedya, 

tlamfiott,  rrose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S-X  P-  1- 

To  shew  their  |th«  Jews :  deapiclency  of  the  poor  (len- 
tlles.  ami  to  prt.ie  themselves  In  their  prerogative  and  i/u- 
enf sen  from  Uiem.  J,  Mode,  Dlatrib.,  p.  1»1 . 

S.  The  qualitv  of  being  discreet;  nice  discern- 
ment and  judgment,  directed  by  circumspec- 
tion, and  primarily  regarding  one's  own  con- 
duct; prudence;  sagacity;  circumspection; 
wariness;  caution. 

Thus  the!  seaside  Arthur,  and  nought  cowde  fynde  In 
hym  but  high  vertu  and  greto  d tsswmtm. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  1 106. 

'  trust  a  Woman  with  herself  T 
Cono-eeee,  Love  for  love.  111.  & 

Vt>  P»  r  iaU'y,mn,j. 

The  quality  the  moat  necessary  for  the  execution  of  any 
aaeful  enterprise  is  iturrrtian ;  by  which  we  carry  on  a 
sale  intrreourw  w|Ui  others,  give  due  attention  to  our 
own  and  to  their  character,  weigh  each  circumstance  of 
the  business  we  undertake,  and  employ  the  surest  and 
■  for  the  attainment  of  any  end  or  purpose. 

Hume,  nin.  of  Morals,  ri. 


Dl 


*ell  as  dllti 


In  tofie,  a  distinction  tiuptylng 


as,  not  s 


their— •rt,n^ 


Ive  proposition.  In  f-yie  s  pro] 
some  distinction,  opposition,  or 

;f'».Tr''tem^r,^V-^1 


,  but  a 
osltlon 
r  Variety, 


rlimale,  f«(  not  their  I 
tkougk  his  grief  was  great 

TKserefiee  jrrojtaeition*  are  such  whereut  various  and 
seemingly  opposite  Judgments  are  made,  whose  variety 
or  dUtlnctlon  I*  noted  by  the  particles  "  but,  though, 
yet"  etc.  ITatfs,  Logic,  IL  r.  |  n. 

discretiTely  (dis-krt'Hv-ll),  adr.  In  a  discre- 
tive manner;  in  a  distinct  and  separate  manner. 
Bp.  Richardson. 

Man  alone  (of  the  animal  creation)  has  ._ 
of  Oelty.    This  Is  the  august  preullarlty  which 
htm  d iecrei irefy  and  everlastingly  from  the  anl 
thwL  <.'.  D.  Boardman,  freatlve  Wwk.  p.  I  Hal. 

discriment,  «.  [<  L.  diserimen,  a  division,  sep- 
aration: see  rfMcriminafc.]  In  svrg.,  a  ban- 
dage used  in  bleeding  from  the  frontal  vein, 
discriminable  (dU-krim'i-na-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  •(fnu-rioiinafti/U,  <  dMrrimtnorc,  discrtininate: 
see  dtscrtmtHOtc.]  That  may  be 
[Bare  or  obsolete.] 


»  that  tils  (O.  T.  R.  James's)  l 
but  we  ducriminole  between  the  kind 
of  Interest  they  excite  and  Uie  Interest  of  "  Tom  Jones 
or  "  Ivan  hoe."  S'Aippfe,  Ess,  and  Rev..  L  IK 

Dlscrtmlnatlnx;  cubic,  ui  mm  A.,  a  ruble  equation  whose 
roots  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  maxlmal-mtnlnksl  rsuin 
rectorea  of  a  quadric  surface  referred  to  its  center. 

iisenminate  (dis-krim'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  rfisvriss*. 
stoftts,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  1.  Disc  rim  ins  ting: 
perceiving  nice  differences. 

My  eye  and  spirit  that  had  swept  the  whole 
Wide  vision,  grew  rfisertxnjftAf*,  and  traced 
The  crystal  river  pouring  from  the  North 
Its  twinkling  tide.       J.  G.  Holland.  Kathrina,  L 

2  Distinctive;  discriminated. 

Oysters  and  cockles  and  muscles,  which  move  not  have 
no  discriminate  sex.  Baton,  Nat  Hist. 

discriminately  (dis-krim'i-nat-li),  adr.  With 
discrimination;  with  minute  distinction;  par- 
ticularly. 

of  an  elegy  he  hat  In  hit  preface  very 
explained. 


character  of  Wing  discriminate, 
discriminating  ( dis-krim 'i-ua-ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr. 
of  discriminate,  •:.}  1 .  That  discriminates :  not- 
ing distinctions  and  differences  with  accuracy 
and  nicety;  distinguishing:  as,  a  dt>crtmiMfisjr 
mind. 

Marine  appetites  are  not  rffsrriiwiiiatfng. 

T.  riivlArop,  CVctl  Dreeme.  IL 


2.  Serving  as  a  ground  or  means  of  discrimina- 
tion; distinctive. 

from  lite  Baptist*  own  mouth  they  bad  learnt  that  the 
'  miracle*  should  be  one  Illustrious  and  durriwo 
mark  of  the  Messiah. 

Bp.  A  ttrrtrttn/.  Sermons,  IX  It 
Souls  have  no  discn'mfsushfxx^  hue, 
Alike  important  In  their  Maker's  riew. 
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discriminating 


lnty  irvlcil  anil  col- 
mported  Indirectly 
<>l  than  when  im- 


TH«/-H mtnf  ting  duty.  (a)  A  higher 
lected  on  certain  merchandise  when 
from  the  country  where  It  la  print i» 
rjorted  directly,  or  when  imported  from  one  country  than 
from  another,  (e)  A  higher  tonnage-duty  on  vessels  not 
owued  by  ctllxeoaof  the  Importing  country  than  on  vessel* 
owned  wholly  or  In  part  by  such  citutena.  Alao  called  oV- 

frrrntult  duly. 

discriminatingly  (dis^krimM-na~ting-li),  adc. 
In  a  discriminating  manner;  with  judgment  or 
discrimination. 

Let  my  good  qualities  bo  apnken  of  itiMriminatingiy,  by 
all  mean* ;  but  not  too  liucrtntinaiin^ln. 

Tho  Atlantic,  LVIII.  tH. 

discrimination  (dis-krim-l-na'shgn),  »•  [<  LL. 
dtMcriminatio,  <  L.  (Inrnmnidn,  pp.  discrimina- 
te, discriminate :  see  ilixcriminau:]  1.  The  act 
of  dutinguishing ;  the  act  of  observing,  making, 
or  marking  a  difference;  distinction:  as.theo'.s- 
criminaUoH  between  right  and  wrong. 

The  sculptor*  of  the  Ual  a«e,  from  not  attending  suftV 
clenlly  to  this  discrimination  of  the  different  styles  of 
painting,  hava  been  lad  into  nutny  errors. 

Sir  J.  JttynoUt,  Discourses,  x. 

To  Mama  night  he  hazardou* ;  for  blaina  daman  .1  •  re*. 
*on» .  but  pralte  enjoys  »  r.s.1)  dispensation  from  all  rea- 
sons  sifct  from  all  discrxmUiotwn,    1M  Vvi  vj,  Khetnrie, 

Specifically  — 2.  The  power  of  distinguishing 
or  discriminating;  diBcriminatire  judgment; 
penetration :  as,  a  man  of  d incrimination. 

Their  own  deal  re  of  glory  would  ao  mingle  with  what 
they  esteemed  the  glory  of  Uod  aa  to  baflle  their  duerittti- 
nation.  M ilman,  Latin  <  hrlatlanity.  sir.  H. 

UnaMe  to  iiraiae  or  blame  w  i  i  li  dtsmmfaafiim,  the  maaaea 
tempt  their  leader  to  folly  hy  assuring  him  beforehaml  of 
plenary  absolution.       Fortni^thttu  Rev.,      8.,  XIA.  HA. 

3.  The  stat.'  of  being  discriminated,  distin- 
guished, or  set  apart. 

There  la  a  reference  to  he  abowed  them  on  tba  account 
of  their  itucriminatiun  from  other  place*,  and  separation 
for  sacred  use*.  StiUina/tttt. 

4.  That  which  serves  to  discriminate ;  a  mark 
of  distinction. 

'la**  heed  of  abetting  any  faction*,  or  applying  any  pnb- 
lk  discriminations  In  matter*  of  religion.      Bp  Oaudtn. 

Specifically  — 5.  An  Invidious  distinction. 

Reproach**  and  all  aoru  nf  unkind  d wm  minal ion*  suc- 
ceeded. Bp.  Haekrt,  A  bp  Williams,  I.  in, 

Syri.  2.  Discernment,  clearness,  sentences,  acumen,  nice- 
ty, insight.    See  di/trenes  and  (fiaeernmeni. 

discriminative  (dis-krim'i-nft-tiv),  a.  [<  rK»- 
criminate  + -ive.)  1.  That  marks  distinction ; 
constituting  a  difference  ;  characteristic :  as, 
the  ilutcnminatire  features  of  men. 
There  U  a  art  of  i pec  1*1  distinction*  between  apaclal  or- 
phenomena  .  .  .  which  in  aome  caaea  exceed  In 
r  of  the  corresponding  emplri- 
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discruciatingt  (dis-krt'shi-a-ting),  a.  [Ppr. 
of  "diserucutte,  <  L.  rfiscriiciafiui,  pp.  of  discru- 
ciare,  torture  violently,  <  dis-  (intensive)  + 
cruciare,  torture,  <  cm*  (eruo-),  cross.]  Tor- 
turing; 


to  the  dlanola  of 
we.  Till*  faculty 
I  aee,  ta  the 


To  alngle  heart*  doubling  I*  diseruciatina; 
ua,  ..eat  -  dibble. 


dlscnbitoryt  (dis-ku'bi-ty-ri),  a.  «  ML.  *<«#- 
cubitorius,  <  L.  discubitus,  pp.  otdiseumbere,  Ho 
down:  see  discumbeney.]  Leaning;  inclining; 
fitted  to  a  leaning  posture.   Sir  T.  Erotcnc. 

discuipatct  idis-kuVpit),  c.  f.  [<  ML.  discul- 
palus,  pp.  of  disculpare  (>  It.  dtseidpare,  scol- 
yarezm  sp.  disculpar  =  Pg.  de»eulp<ir  —  OF.  dt»- 
colpcr,  dcucoutper,  dettcoufier,  P.  aitmljxr),  free 
from  blame,  v  L.  dit-  pnv.  +  cvlpare,  blame,  < 
culpa,  a  fault :  see  culprit.  Cf.  exculpate,  inatl- 
jMte.)  To  free  from  blame  or  fault; 


as  in  running  the 
t  vision. 


"  How  haat  thou  escaped  fmm  aN.veT  thou  haat  cor. 
rupted  Uiy  ipiarda,  and  their  Uvea  ahall  auawer  It.'  "  My 
1«»  erly,"  «*JJ  the  peuaut  calmly,  '•  will  cfuru(ia(<  them. ' 

U.  Walpult,  Cattle  of  Otraoto,  p.  HI. 

disculpationt  (dis-kul-pa'shrtn),  n.  [=  P.  dit- 
culnakon  =  Sp.  dUculfKtcion  =  Pg.  de»cutj>acSi>, 
<  ML.  'd*»culpatio(n-),  <  ditculparc. 


der*  of  plieni 


y  anr  of  the  com 
J.  Fit**,  Com 


or  fault; 

Thi*  Innaaiou*  and  ineffectual  character,  that  senna 
formeil  up m  a  plan  of  apology  ami  discmtpnti<m,  fall* 
mlaerably  abort  of  the  mark  of  pahlic  duty. 

Burtr,  Preeent  I'Ucoutelit*. 

discnlpatoryt  (dis-kul'pa-to-ri),  a.  [<  ditcuU 
pale  +  -orjf.]  Tending'  to  discuipato.  Imp. 
Diet. 

diacumbency  (dis-kum'ben'*i),  n.  (<  L.  di*- 
cumbcK(t-)/,  ppr.  of  ducumbcre,  lie  down,  <  dis- 
(intensivc)  +  cubare  (Humbert),  lie:  see  c-Aif.] 
The  act  of  reclining  at  meals,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  ancients.  [Rare,] 

The  Oreeka  and  Romans  need  the  enaUm  of  if^acum. 
brnry  at  lnaala,  Sir  T.  Brown*,  Vulg.  Err. 

dlscnmbert  (dis-kum'ber),  r.  f.  [<  OP.  deteom- 
brcr,  tUnctynbrcr,  'detKumbrcir,  (.  dee-  priv.  •¥ 
mm  brer,  etc.,  cumber:  see  die-  and  cumber. 
Cf.  dutencumber.l  To  disencumber ;  relieve  of 
something  cumbersome. 

Bta  limb.  rfuK-ua.eer.  of  the  clinging  real. 
And  bind,  the  .acred  cincture  round  luTbreaai. 

Poy,  Odyaeey.  T. 

diaenret,  *•  *.    [ME.  diecuren,  deecuren,  contr.  of  , 
de/»ctircien,  diseoecren,  discover:  see  dutcover.]    a  In  anal 
To  discover;  reveaL 


diBcnsS 

retire  or  diamrnnt  faculty.  rc, 
the  Oreeka,  to  the  Veratand  of  the 
I*  thought  proper ;  and  logic,  a* 
converaant  about  it*  law*. 

2.  Passing  lapidly  from  on 
desultory;  rambling;  dig 

It  la  a  regular  code,  ...  of  an  eitent  ao  considerable 
and  of  a  character  ao  free  and  diaeurtiee,  that  we  can 
fairly  JuJge  from  It  the  condition  of  the  pm»  language 
of  the  time.  Tictwr.  span.  Lit,  I.  44. 

neart-afBuenre  In  dimrurriot  talk 

From  household  fountain*  never  dry. 

Tennjie  '".  In  Memorlam,  Cdx, 

St.  Passing  over  an  object, 
eye  over  the  parts  of  a  large  object  of 1 

All  In  BImaelfe  aa  In  a  glass*  He*  sees, 
For  from  Ulm,  by  Ulm.  tlirough  Him.  all  thing*  bee: 
His  sight  1*  not  diarmrhre,  by  degree*. 
Bat  accing  the  whole,  each  alngle  part  .loth  »en. 

.-',>  J.  Daritt,  Nose*  Tel] 

Dlscnrslve  jndcmsnt,  one  that  la  the  result  of  I 

Ing:  a  dlaii.K'tlc  Judgment. 

discursively  (dis-ker'siv-li),  odr.  In  a  < 
sive  manner,  (a)  Dlgre**l«*ly.  (»)  ArgnmeDtaliTely ; 
by  reasoning  or  argument. 

We  do  disrurviprfy  and  by  way  of  ] 
one  thing  from  another. 

Sir  jr.  Bait,  Orig.  < 

discuraivenefls  (dis-ker'siv-nes),  n. 
ity  of  being  discursive. 

Each  head  I*  treated  .affklenlly.  whUe  all  I 
to  diocurtirtntn  i*  itoutly  resisted. 

TA*  ^(Araennw,  So.  SHI,  p.  15. 

discurfOTy  (dis-kcr's^-ri),  a.    [<  LL.  ducureus, 
discourse  (see  discourse,  «.),  +  -or*/.]  Having 
reason;  rational; 


the  nature  of  discourse  or 
argumentative.  [Rare.] 

Here  shall  your  Maieaty  And  .  .  .  poantlre  theology 
Willi  polemical ;  textual  with  di*eur*ory. 

Bp.  UaU,  Works,  t,  Bp.  Ded. 

dlscnrsns  (dls-ker'sus),  n.  [LL.,  a  conversa- 
tion, discourse :  see  discourse,  n.J  Ratiocina- 
tion ;  argumentation;  discourse, 
disens  (dia'kus),  ».;  pi.  died  (■*£).  [L.  (NL., 
etc.),  a  discus,  the  disk  of  a  dial,  <  Or.  iuttor,  a 
flattish  discus,  disk,  etc.  Hence  dieh,  disk,  desk, 
and  dais:  aee  these  words.]  1.  In  classical 
antiq..  a  circular  piece  of  stone  or  plate  of  metal, 
about  12  inches  in  diameter,  pitched  from  a  fixed 
point  to  the  greatest  possible  distance,  as  a  gym- 
nastic exercise  and  as  an  athletic  contest.  The 
throwing  of  the  discus  was  a  favorite  exercise  In  the 
athlotlc  game*  of  Greece,  and  was  one  of  the  five  exercise* 
htch  constituted  the  pentathlon.    See  cut  under  diooobo. 


wrier 


2.  Making  distinctions; 

Dueriminafire  Providence  a 
coarse  of  all  thing*. 

Dr.  H.  Hon,  Antidote  saratnat  Atheism. 
I  that  In  the  eases  of  the  retina  and 
.  total  may  be  subdivided  by  diaerssai- 
to  aensihlo  part*,  which  are  alao  «paee», 
between  the  parte,  these  being  sensible 
space*  too.  ■'.  Jama,  Mind.  XII.  30. 

dUcTiminatlvely  (dis-krim ' i-ns-tlv-li),  adv. 

With  discrimination  or  distinction. 

But  It  I*  far  lea*  probable  that  sensation  1*  thus  Immr- 
dlatrly  and  rfiaeriwumifieWy  cognisant  of  molecular  neural 
process*-*,  than  ttiat  the  in*eparable  motor  Impulse*  which 
attend  every  form  of  external  stimulation  are  the  Imme- 
diate cause  or  objects  ol  sensation. 

0.  &  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  04. 

discriminator  (dis-krimM-na-tor),  n.  [<  LL 
rfwcnwinator,  <  L.  <ii*cri»i»»<ire,  pp.  </s*rriiwiii.i- 
tiM,  discriminate:  soe  discriminate.'}  One  who 
discriminates. 

Hr^o7s\]  Dwcrimin'at 

discriminoid  (dis-krim'i-noid),  n.  [<  L.  <fi»- 
rnmen  (-mis-),  difference  (see  discriminate),  + 
•oid.]  In  math.,  a  function  whose  vanishing  ex- 
presses the  equolify  of  nil  the  integratiug  fac- 
tors of  a  differential  equation.  Cockle,  1879. 

diBcriminoidal  (dis-krim-l-noi'dal),  o.  [<  dis- 
criminoiH  +  -al.]  In  math.,  relating  to  a  dis- 
criminoid. 

discriminoast  (dis-krim'i-nns),  a.  [<  ML.  dis- 
criminosue,  critical,  LL.  (in  adv.  dwcriaii'isom) 
decisive,  <  L.  diitcrimcn  (-min-),  a  division :  see 
dwcrimiMofc.]   Haxanlous;  critical;  decisive. 

Any  kind  of  spitting  of  blood  import*  a 
nous  state.  J/arrey,  ( 

discTivet,  n.  /.   Same  as  descrice.  Chaucer. 
discrown  (dis-kronn'),  r.  f.    [<  die-  priv.  + 
eroica.    Cf.  OF.  <fc*w»rt>nsjor,  discrown.]  To 
>  of  a  crown ;  remove  a  crown  from. 

Tbo  chief 


•  Ye  ahull  w«e  It  well  '  quod  Merlin, "  bat.  toke  ye,  die- 
j  noon  creature,  1 


•  it  not  to  1 


Swill  haue  my  I  . 
ri*n  (E.  }'..  i.  S.X  L  44. 
I  will.  If  please  you  It  diaroes,  aaaay 
To  ease  you  of  tli»t  ill,  so  wisely  a*  I  may. 

Spon—r,  V.  <«.,  II.  Ix.  41 

discTirrentt  (dis-ltur'ent),  a.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
currest1,  a.]  Not  current.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 
discuraion  (dis-ker'shon),  n.  [=  OP.  discursion, 
<  LL.  di*curtu>{n-),  a  running  different  ways,  a 
hasty  passing  through,  ML.  discoursing,  <  L. 
difcurrcrc,  pp.  disotr**.,  run  different  ways, 
etc. :  see  discourse,  ».]  If.  A  running  or  ram- 
bling about — 2f.  Rambling  or  desultory  talk ; 
expatiation. 

Because  the  word  discourse  Is  commonly  taken  for  the 
ce  of  words,  I  will,  to  avoid 
a, 

0o6oat,  Unman  Nature,  Hi. 

Cole- 


i-na-to-ri),  a.  l<dis- 
minative.   /s»p.  Diet. 


3. 

ridge 

discnrslstt  (dis-ker'slst),  a.   [<  LL. 
a  discourse  (see  discourse,  n.),  +  -i»f.] 
puter.  [Rare.] 

Great  diorurriot*  were  apt  to  .  .  .  dispute  th 
resolution,  and  stir  up  the  people. 

L.  Addison,  Western  Earbary  (1ST1),  PreL 

discursive  (dis-kcr'siv),  a.  [=  P.  discursif  — 
Pr.  discursiu  =  Hp.  Pg.  It.  (fasciirsiro,  <  ML. 
'discurricus,  <  L.  discursus,  pp.  of  discurrere, 
run  to  and  fro,  LL.  speak  at  length:  see  dis- 
course. Cf.  discounrire.]  1.  Relating  to  the 
understanding,  or  the  active  faculty  of  know, 
ing  or  of  forming  conclusions;  ratiocinative 
opposed  to 


m.  us  phys.,  tool.,  and  hot.,  a  disk  of  any 
kind.— 8.  leap.]  la  tool.:  (a)  A  genus  of  mol- 
lusks.  (b)  A  genus  of  ac&lcphs.  Lesson,  1837. 
(r)  A  genus  of  scombroid  fishes.  Campbell, 
1879.  —  Discus  hlsstodennlcus.  Same  as  btattodmnit 
duk  (which  aee,  under  MoWodemucV—  Discus  prollge- 
rus.  In  anat,  a  mass  of  cells  derived  from  tbe  meiuhrans 
grsnuliiaa  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  accumulated  around  tbe 
ovum  In  a  kind  of  granular  zone. 

ilscusa  (dis-kns'),  r.  t.  [<  tSZ.  discusse*  (= 
Olt .  discussare),  examine,  scatter,  <  L.  discus- 
sus,  pp.  of  (fiseufcTC  (>  It.  tfiscnferc  s=  Sp.  Pg. 
discuttr  mm  OP.  discuter,  discutir,  P.  discutcr  = 
D.  discuteren  =  Q.  discutircn  a  Dan.  diskutcre 
ta  Sw.  diskutera,  discuss),  strike  or  shake  apart, 
break  up,  scatter,  also,  in  derivatives  and  in 
ML.,  examine,  discuss,  <  dt»-,  apart,  +  quatere, 
>«  quoth.  Cf.  concuss,  percuss.]  1.  To 
striko  asunder;  break  up;  disperse; 
[Obsolete  except  in  surgical  use.] 

I  we  should  grant  I 
violent  fl 


2t.  To  shake  off;  put  away 
All  regard  of 


HI.  I.  4R. 


TlK'»  four  act*  of  aonuialtton  conservation,  reproduc- 
laclss.utf.cultie.  wlilchae 


Hon,  and  representation  form 

may  call  the  «nh*idlary,  a*  furnishing  the  materials  to  a 
higher  faculty,  tho  function  of  which  I*  to  elaborate  these 
tnaterlala.  This  elabnratlve  or  ducurrire  faculty  Is  com- 
parison ;  for  under  comparison  may  lie 
acts  of  .vntlic*!.  and  analysi.,  generallx 


St.  To  examine; 
opinion  concerning;  bence, 
speak  about. 

Now  have  yhe  herd 
How  (Met  at  hia  but  comuiyng 
Sai  in  dome  aitte  and  ifum***  alle  thyng. 

UampoU,  Prick  of  Conscience,  L  M47. 

That  Do  brother  no  sister  ne  shalle  dimeust  the  oounacil 
of  thi*  fratcmlte  to  no  strsnngerr. 

Kmjtlh  Gild,  (E.  K.  T.  B.\  p.  75. 

JK*cu«s  the  same  In  French  nnto  him. 

,  Shalt.,  Ren.  V.,  It.  a. 

4.  To  agitate;  debate;  argue  about;  reason 
upon ;  sift  the  considerations  for  and  against. 

'  ao  likely  to  settle  a  question  rightly  as 
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We  might  4i*cu*4  the  Northern  iln. 
Which  made  a  MlB»h  war  bvrlii, 

Tmnp*xm,  To  F.  D.  Maurice. 

Hence — 5.  To  examine  or  investigate  the  rjual- 
it v  o*f  oonwuro 1 1*^*  ae  eom 1 1 h i  1 i^  to  eat  or 
drink :  as,  to  discuss  a  fowl ;  to  duetts*  a  bottle 
of  wine.   [HutnurouB  and  colloq.] 

A  meal  wu  toon  discussed,  and  In  Ml  hour  we  wcro 
again  on  U>e  move.    P.  Rotunsen,  t'ndrr  th*  Son,  p.  148. 

We  iisrus—d  tarlrt  anil  currency  and  turkey  and  cham- 
pagne with  the  Pittsburg  Iron  and  steel  tin-da  in  the  even- 
ing. S.  Boirtss,  in  Mexriam,  II.  A3. 

6.  In  ci'n'  law.  to  exhaust  legal  proceedings 
against  for  debt,  as  the  actual  debtor  or  his 
property,  before  proceeding  against  the  prop- 
erty of  a  person  secondarily  liable  for  the  debt. 
See  benefit  of  discussion,  under  discussion. — 7. 
In  French-Canadian  law.  to  procure  the  Bale  of 
(the  property  of  a  debtor)  by  due  process  of  law 
and  apply  the  proceeds  toward  the  payment  of 
the  debt. -Byn.  4.  Dispute,  Debate,  etc.   See  nrjruc. 

discussable  (dis-kus'a-bl),  a.  [<  discuss  + 
-able.}  Capable  of  being  discussed,  debated, 
or  reasoned  about.   J.  S.  Mill. 

discusser  (dis-kus'er),  n.  One  who  discusses; 
one  who  reasons  or  examine!)  critically.  John- 
son. 

discussion  (dis-kush'on),  n.  [=  D.  diseussie  — 
G.  discussion  =  Dan.  9w.  dishusion,  <  F.  discus- 
sion =  Pr.  discussion  =  8p.  rftscirnon  =  Pg.  dis- 
cussSo  =  It.  discussion*,  <  L.  discussio{n-),  a 
shaking,  LL.  an  examination,  discussion,  <  dis- 
cuter e,  pp.  disfustrus,  shake  apart  (discuss):  see 
discuss?}  1.  The  act  or  process  of  breaking  up 
or  dispersing;  dispersion,  as  of  a  swelling  or  an 
effusion.  [Obsolete  except  in  surgical  use.] 
—  2.  Debate;  disquisition;  the  agitation  of  a 
point  or  subject  with  a  view  to  elicit  truth  or 
gain  a  cause;  argument  about  something. 

The  authority  of  law  and  the  security  of  property  were 
found  to  be  compatible  with  a  liberty  of  ditcustim  and 
of  Individual  actum  oerer  before  known.  Jforaitfav. 

3.  In  civil  law,  the  act  of  exhausting  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  a  debtor  or  his  property  be- 
fore proceeding  against  the  property  of  a  per- 
son secondarily  liable  for  the  debt. -Benefit  of 
discussion.  In  rinf  lav,  the  right  of  a  prraou  liable  to 
pay  a  certain  turn.  In  case  of  the  failure  to  pay  It  of  the 
person  primarily  liable,  to  require  a  diligent  attempt  to  be 
made  to  collect  It  b}  law  from  the  latter  before  demand  ia 
made  upon  himself :  a  right  In  Louisiana  ordUiarlly  belong- 
ing to  »  guarantor  and  Ui  the  purchaser  of  property  subject 
lo^a  ihortgagVjjrlieu^part  of  the  '^jKj*™  property  la 

arty.  In  r'rrneh-Catuidian  (n'w.  the  selling  .it  the  property 
of  a  debtor  by  ,lue  process  of  law  at  the  Instance  of  a  rrcJ- 
Itor.  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  payment 

of  the  debt.   See  aewifre. 

diBCUSBional  (dis-kush'on-al),  a.  [<  discussion 
+  -a/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  discussion.  Edin- 
burgh Rev. 

discusHlve  (dis-kus'iv),  a.  and  n.  [<  ductus  + 
-see-.]  I.  a.  1|.  Breaking  up  and  scattering  mor- 
bid affections,  as  tumors;  discutlent. 


1658 

"  Pity  I"  aatd  PTTOclee,  with  s  Utter  smiling,  tfssttatn- 
ed  with  so  currish  an  answer; 


disease 


quickly  hare  pity 
miserable 


h  an  answer ;  "  no.  no,  Arcadian,  1  can 
01  myself,  and  would  think  my  life  moat 
mould  be  a  gift  of  thine." 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  Iv. 


If  ought  tie  obstructed,  he  put*  In  hi 
«sa»r*  confeetlont.      tittton.  Churcb-U.-vemment,  U.  3. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  settle  or  bring  to  a 
conclusion;  determinative:  decisive.  [Rare.] 
II,  ft.  [=  V.  dMt-u-t.il/. ]  A  medicine  that  dis- 
perses or  scatters;  a  discutient. 
discutlent  (dis-ku'shient),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  dis- 
cutfcn(f-)j,  ppr.  of  aWufere,  shake  apart,  dis- 
perse, scatter,  etc. :  see  discuss.}  I.  a.  Dis- 
persing morbid  matter. 

I  than  made  the  fomentation  more  disnstient  by  the 
addition  of  salt  and  sulphur.        IFisrwuin,  Surgery,  I.  7. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  or  an  application  which 
disperses  a  swelling  or  an  effusion, 
disdain  (dis-dan'),  v.  [<  ME.  rftudoiitcs,  des- 
disdeunen,  tHsdetgnen  (also  deeteyncn, 
edetlain1),  <  OF.  desdaignier,  deseleignrr, 
;  F.  detlaigncr  =  Pr.  desdegnar  =  8p. 
-  —  Pg.  desdenhar  =  It.  dimtegnare,  stte- 
gnare,  disdain,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  -f-  dignari,  deign, 
think  worthy, <  digitus  worthy:  see  deign,  and 
dainty,  ult.  =  digmtu.]  I.  fran*.  1.  To  think 
unworthy  or  worthless;  reject  as  unworthy  of 
notice  or  of  one's  own  character;  look  upon 
with  contempt  and  aversion;  contemn;  de- 
spise :  as,  to  disdain  a  mean  action. 

Sj^nser,  shep.  Cal.,  January, 
Whose  fathers  I  would  hare  4uAain*d  to  hare  set  with 
the  dogs  of  my  flock.  Job  xxx.  1. 

The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape 

.  .  .  lauirht  me  in  slllft 
Into  a  madman's  rajpi  ;  to  aaaume  a  semblance 
That  very  dugs  diviaind.  Shae.,  Lear.  r.  i. 

The 

he  a  stare  to  Mirer  ur« 
2(.  To  till  with  i 


which  shouli 


=  8yn.  L  Despise,  etc.  (see  scorn),  scout, 
comparison  of  nouns  under  armianee. 

Il.t  intrant.  To  be  filled  with  scorn  or  con- 
tempt. 

AJax,  deprived  of  Achillea  armour,  which  he  hoped  from 
the  suffrage  of  the  Greeks,  disdains;  and,  growing  lm- 
jatlent  of  the  Injury,  rsgcthaud  runs  mad. 

B.  Jvnsm,  Discoveries. 

disdain  (dis-dan'),  n.  [<  ME.  disdaun,  disdein, 
disdegn  (also  dedaifn:  see  dcdainl),  <  OF.  des- 
daign,  desdaing,  desdeign,  disdain,  F.  dedain  = 
Pr.  desdaing  be  8p.  desdeMo  fobs.),  now  desden, 
=.  Pg.  desdem  =  It.  disdegno,  sdegna,  disdain ; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  A  feeling  of  contempt  min- 
gled with  aversion ;  contempt ;  scorn. 

I  ban*  ther-nf  grete  ditdrmt,  that  he  thourgh  hi*  grrte 
pride  leste  toa  rlae  a  geln  Home  a*  longv  as  Tie  knowi  th 
me  on  lyre,  JseWin  <  L  B.  T.  S.),  ill.  S». 

A  man  wbuae  wisdom  ia  In  weighty  aflairs  admired 
would  take  it  in  some  dudain  to  have  his  counsel  solemn- 
ly aaked  abont  a  toy.  Hooker,  Ecclea.  rulity,  L  15. 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  In  her  eyes. 

SAo*..  Much  {do.  UL  1. 
You  sought  to  prora  how  I  could  lore. 
And  my  disdain  Is  my  reply. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Verc  de  Vere. 

Sf.  The  state  of  being  despised ;  the  state  of 
feeling  one's  self  disgraced  ;  ignominy  ;  dis- 
grace. 

They  say  lie  yesterday  oope-1  Hector  in  the  battle,  and 
•truck  him  down :  the  rfistbii'n  and  sluuue  whereof  hath 
orcr  since  kept  Hoc  tor  lasting  and  waking. 

S»«*..T.  and  C,  L  2. 

3f.  That  which  is  worthy  of  disdain. 

Th'  otlier  halfe  did  womana  alupe  retatne. 

Most  lothsom,  tUlhie,  foule,  and  full  of  vile  d Maine. 

Stxruer,  F.      L  L  It. 
-Byn.  1.  Pride,  presumption,  etc.  (see  arrojw«»X  scorn- 

(lisdataedt' I'dU'dk^d^,  a.  "[TdUdain  +  -crf2.] 
Disdainful. 

Kercngc  the  Jeering  and  dintoin'd  contempt 

Of  this  proud  king.  She*.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  L  a 

disdainful  (dis-din'ful),  a.  [<  disdain  +  -Jul, 
1.)  Full  of  or  expressing  disdain ;  contemptu- 
ous; scornful;  haughty. 

Yet  I  gesae  voder  dimtain/uit  brow 

'  ruth  la  In  her  cloudy  looks, 

the  mind,  that  erst  for  fear  shook e. 
H  yatt ,  Tlw  Wauering  Louer,  etc. 
Let  not  ambltK>n  mock  their  useful  tou. 

Their  houtelr  Joys,  and  destiny  obecure ; 
Kor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  abort  and  ilmpts  annali  of  the  poor. 

Uray,  Elegy. 

disdainfully  (dis-dan'ful-i),  ade.  Contemptu- 
ously; with  scorn;  in  a  haughty  manner. 
IHertainfutiy  slie  look'd ;  then  turning  round, 
But  fUu  her  eyes  unmur'd  upon  the  ground. 

Dryden,  .En* Id,  vi. 

disdainfulness  (dis-dan 'ful-nes),  n.  Con- 
tempt; contemptuousness ;  haughty  scorn. 

There  was  never  such  beastliness  of  mlnda,  such  dssdofis- 
/ulneas  In  hearts.  Strypt,  tfueen  .Mary,  an.  ISM. 

disdainousr  (dis-di'nus),  a.  [<  ME.  desdaun- 
ous,  <  OK.  desdaigneux,  F.  dMaigneuz  =  Pr. 
tiesdenhos  =  Sp.  desdetfoso  =  Pg.  aesdenhoso  — 
It.  disdegnoso,  sdegnoso;  as  disdain  +  -ous.  Cf. 
dainous.)  Disdainful. 

Ills  loklug  was  not  disdeynous 

tii  proude,  'iiit  irn  k«  snd  fnl  pi  ryble ; 

About  his  necke  he  bare  a  Ryble. 

Jtosn.  vf  th*  Host,  L  TtlO. 
Thy  acorns,  mocks,  and  other  disdainaus  words  aisd  be- 
havloors.  /^tinier,  On  the  Card,  ||. 

disdainonjllyt  (dis-d4'nus-li),  adr.  Disdain- 
fully. 

i tire  hows  dtadnintousloc  and  lothaomly  they  are 
i  homelye  adage  In  theyr 
of  myne  owne  sowe. 
Bp.  Bale,  Apology.  Pref. 


disdlplaidont  (dis-tll-pU'zi-on),  a.  [<  Gr.  t*, 
twice,]+^.iouble,twc,oli,.eed. 


dlsdeignt  (dis-dan'),  r. 
of  disdain. 

disdlaclArt  (dis-dl's-klast),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  Sic 
(in  couip.  prop.  A-),  twice,  +  'rlfdavtaoroc,  as- 
sumed verbal  adj.  of  dou/ov,  break  in  twain, 
<  doS,  through,  +  aJ-ar,  break.]  A  name  given 
by  BrQcke  to  hypothetical  small  doubly  refract- 
ing elements,  of  which  he  supposed  the  anisot- 
ropous  disks  of  striated  muscle  to  be  composed. 

disdiaclastic  (dis^li-a-klss'tlk).  a.  [As  disdi- 
acltut  +  -if-.l  Doubly  refractive:  an  epithet 
applied  to  disdiaclusts. 

disaiapason  (dis-di-a-pi'gga.),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr. 
(ro)  flif  r!«i  rooui',  disdinpason :  die,  twice  (see 
di-3) :  Aa  -atruv :  see  rfMiprwnn.]  In  medieval 
tnusir,  the  interval  of  u  double  octave  or  fif- 


stm. 

dise&se  (di-zez'),  n.  [<  ME.  discs*,  rarely  Ar- 
ses*. <  AF.  'disese,  disease,  dtsacse,  OF.  desauc 
desausc,  F.  demise  as  Pr.  demise,  uneasiness, 
trouble,  pain,  disease,  =  Pg.  desazo,  dullness, 
bloekishness,  =  It.  disagio,  trouble,  inconve- 
nience, want;  as  dis-  priv.  +  ease.)  It.  Lack 
or  absence  of  ease ;  uneasiness;  paw;  distress; 
trouble;  discomfort. 

"  Cluuite,  he  acith,  "  tt  paclent, 
Alle  dueete  ineekll  sulTrtnjre." 
cttrmna '«  Virgin,  etc.  (L  K.  T.  M-X  p-  11V 
We  sail  noght  here  dnuU  todo  h^rm  dsaasst, 

We'sallc^nerTlITrouoe^Tort  Plays,  p.  lit. 

All  that  night  they  past  In  great  d saxur. 
Till  that  the  morning,  bringing  earelj  listht 
To  guide  mens  labours,  brought  them  also  ease. 

Spenser,  V.  Q..  VL  v.  so. 

9.  In  pathot:  (a)  In  general,  a  morbid,  pain- 
ful or  otherwise  distressing  physical  condition, 
acute  or  chronic,  which  may  result  either  in 
death  or  in  a  more  or  less  complete  return  to 
health;  deviation  from  the  healthy  or  normal 
condition  of  any  of  the  functions  or  tissues  of 
the  body. 

In..-. if  ...  la  a  perturbation  of  the  normal  artlrttbw 

of  a  living  body.  Huxley,  Biol.  Set.  and  Med. 

Specifically — (b)  An  individual  ease  of  such  a 
morbid  condition;  the  complex  series  of  patho- 
logical conditions  causally  related  to  one  an- 
other exh  ib  i  ted  by  one  person  during  one  period 
of  illness;  an  attack  of  sickness. 

Yet,  through  a  life  which  was  one  long  disease.  th» 
force  of  his  iWllllam  of  Orange  s|  ,  ' 
any  great  occaalon,  to  bear  up  his 
body.  it  a. 

(c)  A  special  class  of  morbid 
ed  together  as  exhibiting  the 
phenomena  (symptoms,  course,  result),  as  ni- 
reeling  the  same  organs,  or  as  due  to  the  same 
causes :  as,  the  diseases  of  the  lungs,  as  pneu- 
monia, consumption;  the  disease*  of  the  brain 
The  forma  of  expression  used  In  reference  to  rases  of  gis- 
i  framed  on  the  old  fanciful 


group, 
or  similar 


Maeauluy,  Bos  wells  Johnson. 

3.  Any  disorder  or  depraved  condition  or  ele- 
ment, moral,  mental,  social,  or  political. 

An  t  please  you,  It  Is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the 
malady  of  not  marking,  that  1  am  tronbled  withal 

Sheik.,  t  Hen.  IV.,  L  t 
Though  all  afflictions  are  cells  In  tliemaelrea,  yet  they 
are  good  for  us,  tiecauae  they  discover  to  us  our  disease 
ami  tend  to  our  cur*.  TiUotmm.  Works,  L  is. 

The  instability,  Injustice,  and  confusion  introduced  Into 
the  public  councils  hare,  In  truth,  bwn  the  mortal  dis- 
eases under  a  hicu  popular  guvernnieuU  have  ererywhrre 
perished.  Jfaufsasav 
Addison's  disease,  a  disease  characterised  hy  a  flbro- 
caaeons  metamorphosfcs  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  a 
brownlsh.olive  coloration  of  the  skin,  anemia,  and  prtsv 
t ration :  first  described  by  Thomas  Addison,  an  Fj>gUdi 
physician  (1TSS-1SS0X  Also  called  suprarenal  met  an,  t 
and  oronreti-ss-in  disease.—  Animals'  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts,  Kngllah  statute*  of  lstrj  (30  and  31  Vict,  c 
124),  lse»  (32  and  S3  VfccU.  c.  70),  1STS  (SS  and  39  Vict-,  s. 

and  18TS  «1  and  42  Vict,  c.  74),  lor  the  protecttosi  a 
cattle  from  disease ;  and  one  of  1SS4  (47  and  4S  Viit .  c. 
131.  regulating  the  landing  ami  transtiurtation  of  animals 
from  foreign  countries.— Basedow's  disease,  nor-hUial 
mlc  goiter  (which  see,  under  e&opkthal m tcX  Bell's  dis- 
ease I  from  Luther  V.  Aeif.an  American  physician.  ItW- 
62],  a  form  of  acute  cerebral  disease,  characterised  by 
maniacal  delirium  succeeded  hy  apathy  and  coma,  accoss- 
panied  by  fercr,  and  exhibiting  anatomically  more  ts 
leasanperDctalencejihalltl*.  AUx,  called  peneviccyiaelira, 
miinsu  ^rar\s.  and  tttfji.nna nui — Brtgbt'a  disease,  s 
disease,  or  group  of  diseases,  first  described  in  laV7  tv 
Richsrd  Bright,  an  Kngltsh  physician  U7S8-lHSS>.  The 
name  Is  usually  applied  to  forms  of  kidney  disease  chars, 
terixed  by  albuminuria  and  general  dropsy.  Anatomical 
ly,  In  the  chronic  forma,  several  types  may  be  di»ttngua>>> 
ed:  (1)  parenchyroatoua  nephritis,  principally  marked  by 
a  disturbance  of  nutrition  In  the  rjiltlvellal  cells:  (?)  inter 
siitlal  nephritis,  by  Infismmstion  of  the  Interstitial  ctav 
nectire  tissue ;  (S)  lardaceous  Infiltration  1(4)  diffuse  ne- 
pliritis  Acute  llright's  dlaesae  may  present  the  ^natet- 
cal  characters  of  diffuse  or  parcnchyniatovs  nephritia.  re 
may  leave  no  distinct  changes  In  the  renal  tissue  (exuda- 
tive nephritis).  —  Brodle's  disease  Inametl  after  .«h-  b>n- 
Jamin  C.  Irrodis,  1783-1*031,  a  chronic  lynovllla.  in  which 
the  sulurvnovial  tissues  have  become  much  thickened  and 
soft  Also  called  pulpy  disease  */  the  synnriat  memterans. 
—  Charcot's  disease.  («)  Multiple  sclerosis  of  the  cm 
lirosplnal  axis  (b)  Certain  intlanimatory  conditions  cf 
juinta  attendant  on  locomotor  ataxia — Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts,  English  statute*  of  1SSS  (2»  and  30  Vtrt.  c 
li  i  and  1  ww  (St  and  33  V  let. ,  c.  9SX  for  the  control  of  ve- 
nereal diseases  at  certain  naval  aisd  military  staticew  In 
England  and  1  relaml.  —  Corrlgan'i  disease,  aortic  re 
-  Fish  skin  disease.  See  <c*t*v  w  Foot- 
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ft  terra  applied  to  & 

cut  bo  found  In  the  tissues  involve.  1.  TkomA*,  Med. 
Wet  —  Graves's  diSeASe,  Same  m  Basedow  s  disease.  - 
Hip-Joint  disease,  ('sries  of  the  busies  furaiiuj;  tbe  hip- 
Joint,  Also  called  morbus  eaxariu*,  —  HtXlgkin  s  dis- 
©aae.  p*«iJt>-)<uot)cyLhciiiift.  HydroosphsJold,  1  auda- 
cious, etc.,  rtlnwOT  l»ee  the  adJectlYea,—  Plant-dl*- 
es\M,  an  abnormal  condition  In  plants,  producoil  in  moat 
ca»e*  liy  Insect*  or  parasitic  fungi,  Tbe  prim  1  pal  Injuries 
which  they  produce  are  destruction  uf  tisanes  and  natri- 
tive  material*.  lnijaalrrornt  of  assimilative  power,  and dis- 
tortion. —  Pott's  disease,  carle*  of  the  siaina!  column,  pro- 
ducing angular  curvature.  —  Raynaud's  disease,  a  dts- 
«*r<  characterised  by  local  spasm  of  the  small  veasel*, 
more  or  lea*  oocnpletely  obstructing  the  circulation  of  the 
part,  and  often  leading  to  gangreua  The  parts  affected 
are  symmetrically  placed,  the  tips  of  the  finger*  and  toe* 
be  lug  must  apt  to  be  attacked.  It  belong*  especially  to 
middle  life,  and  affects  predominantly  the  female  sex.  It 
Is  not  fatal.  Also  called  rytumeiriciu  jjat^rrm  and  heal 
aej^yxia  —  Stationary  diseases),  a  name  given  by  some 
authorities  to  certain  diseases  which  depend  upon  a  par- 
ticular state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  prevail  In  a  district 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  then  give  way  to  oth- 
er*. />un<Wi«vn.  The  black  diss*  Hi,  toe  black  plague 
or  pestilence,  the  morbus  niper  of  the  Latin  wrl  ten :  name 
as  cAe  Macs-  death  (which  see,  ander  death}.  -  Wool-sort- 
ers' disease,  flame  as  mult- ma >U  anthrax  (which  see, 
antler  anthrax),  {For  special  classes  of  diseases,  aee  acute, 
chronic,  endemic,  enthetie,  epidemic ,  occult,  organic,  xymof  • 
if,  etc. |— 8jIL  2.  I  ndisposittan,  Inftrmittf,  IHetcmpcr,  Mai 
adv.  Disease,  ailment,  Dines*,  complaint.  Most  of  these 
wards  are  weaker  and  more  general  than  disease.  Indis- 
position la  light  and  temporary.  Infirmity  la  disabling, 
often  local,  and  perhaps  permanent,'  ami  is  not  alwuy* 
property  a  morbid  condition :  as,  the  infirmity  of  deaf* 
rice* ;  the  injirmity  at  old  age.  There  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
strict distemper  to  animals,  bat  it  may  still  be  applied  tn 
human  beings.  It  la  a  morbid  state  of  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  body.  Malady  Is  a  lingering,  deep-seated,  unman- 
ageable, painful,  iv  fatal  disorder.  Disease  la  a  definite 
morbid  condition,  commonly  of  serious  character  and  gen- 
erally active:  as,  hi*  disease  proved  to  be  typhoid  fever. 
{See  debility  and  iUmts*. 

Tbe  king  neither  can  nor  ought  to  absent  himself  from 
his  partsinent,  nnleas  he  be  really  Indisposed  In  bra  1th  ; 
nor  then  neither,  UU  twelve  of  the  peer*  hare  been  with 
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For  it  la  not  probable  that  mm  of  gnat 
will  endure  * 


tlful 


ml  plen- 
aml  ad. 


the  travel, 
of  going  thither  la  persoi 

■MM, 

disesmyt,  a.    K  ME.  disesy,  < 
w  <<<■""■"  .  ".]  Uneasy. 
All  tbe  dales  of  a  pore  man  ben  yrele  tear,  distsy], 

ITycilv/;  ITov.  xt.  l&(I*niT.). 

disedge  (dia-«j'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  up.  disetlged, 
ppr.  disedging.  [<  du-  priv.  +  cage.']  To  de- 
prive of  au  edge,  blunt;  make  dull.  [Rare.] 

I  bold  him  prudent  that  In  theae  fastidious  time*  will 
hrlpc  disedgrd  appetite*  with  cnnvenieul  oondlmnita. 

S.  r«rd.  Simple  Cubler,  p.  90. 
Served  a  little  to  dUedffe 
Tbe  aharpneaa  ol  that  pain  about  her  heart. 

rennjwm,  GeralnL 

diaediflcatlon  (dig-edM-fl-ka'shon),  n.  K  <U»- 
edify:  see  -/«  and  -ufao*.  Ct.  edification,]  The 
act  of  disedifying;  a  scandal.  [Rare.] 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  In  hl»  "l<rctiirr*  on  the  Principal 
Doctrine*  and  Practice*  of  the  Catholic  rhnrvh,"  delivered 
in  1S36,  apeak*  ol  "  IHttidificatian  committed  Itefnre  the 
church.''  A',  and  V  ,.7th  acr,,  III.  MS. 

dlsedlfy  (dis-ed'l-fi),  r.  t.  [<  din-  priv.  +  edify. 
Ct.  OF.  </«*»dtjl*T,  demolish,  deRtroy,  of  like 
formation,  in  lit,  dense.]  Tc  fail  of  edifying ; 
impart  false  doctrine  to.  Warburton. 

The  "  Church  Timet  *  of  Mar.  h  1,1W,  tells  IU  readen 
that  "  auch  an  admission  b  di*rdifyiin-i  to  Homan  Oatho. 


Encourage  eoch  innocent  ainnsranvnts  aa  may  dUtrnDU- 

fee  the  minds  of  men.  Addisvn,  >  reaholder. 

disembodiment  (dis-era-bod'i-ment),  a.  K  dis- 
rmfccxiy  +  -menf.j   1.  Tbe  act  of  diaembodying. 
— 8.  The  condition  of  being  disembodied, 
disembody  (dis-em-bod'i),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dtsembodietl,  ppr.  disembodying.   [<  dm-  priv.  + 
To  divest  of  body ;  froo  from  llceh . 


1. 


lb  acr.,  III.  ton. 

priv. 


,  of  no  blast  be  died, 
tuna  fruit  that  mellowed  long. 

Drpden  and  Ut,  iKdlpua,  It.  1. 
We  must  not 
So  ntaln  our  Judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 
To  pnatltute  our  paatcure  malady 
To  empiric*.  Sao*.*  Alia  Well,  IL  1. 

Tbe  remedy  U  wane  than  the  dues**. 

/'",.:..«.  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satire*,  xvl.  31 

disease  (di-uz'),  r.  Li  pret.  and  pp.  diseased, 
ppr.  diseasing.  [<  ME.  disesen,  <  OF.  detaiter 
=  Pr.  desaisir  =  It,  disagiare,  make  uneasy; 
from  the  noun.]   It.  To  make  uneasy;  pain  ; 


Ilea  ~  (p.  100,  coL  !>X  A",  and  <J, 

disembargo  (dl*-em-ha>'g6),  r.  /.  [<  dij 
+  embargo.]    To  relettse  from  embargo. 

disembark  (dis-em-bttrk'),  r.  [Formerly  also 
diMmhark;  <  OF.  descmbarauer,  F.  dt-eembarqwr 
(=  8p.  Pg.  desembarcar  =  It .  dimmUtrcare),  dis- 
embark, <  dot-  priv.  +  embarquer,  embark : 
see  d»*-  and  embark.  Ct.  disbarlfl,  debark.]  I. 
fraa*.  To  debark ;  remove  from  on  board  a  ship 
to  the  land;  unload:  put  on  shore;  land:  as, 
the  general  dieembarM  the  troops  at  sunrise. 

Ou  to  the  bar.  and  durmtarr  my  coffer*. 

Othello,  II.  L 

EL  isfranj.  To  land  from  a  ship ;  go  oa  shore, 
as  at  the  end  of  a  voyage. 
Then  la  a  report  cqrrenl  to  the  eflact  that  the 


embody.] 

How  ahall  I  know  tbee  in  the  apben  that  keen* 
The  duesatedled  •puita  of  the  dead  ?  I    i  m. 

Mr.  Spencer  anaeit*  that  aU  forma  of  nllgkwt  aenUnielit 
aprtng  from  Uie  ]>rtraitlvc  Idea  of  a  di«rmfodtwf  duultU-  id 
a  dead  nan.  *•  Jf«.,  XXVI.  90s. 

S.  To  discharge  from  military  incorporation ; 
disarm  (a  military  body)  ami  release  from  ser- 
vice for  a  specified  period:  as,  the  militia  was 
dufcmhodied. 

disembogue  (dis-em-bdg'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disembogued,  ppr.  disemboguing.  [Formerly 
dbrm><"'wr  ;  <  Hp.  desemboear  (ax  Pg.  desem- 
bacar),  disembogue,  <  des-  priv.  +  emooear  (a* 
Pg.  emboear),  enter  by  the  mouth,  or  by  a  nar- 
row passage :  see  die-  and  embogue.]  I.  fran*. 
To  pour  out  or  discharge  at  tbe  mouth,  an  a 
stream ;  hence,  to  vent  *,  cast  forth  or  eject. 

Indttt.  which  diuldeth  It  In  the  middle,  .  .  .  after  nine 
hundred  milee  loonier,  with  two  nanbjablc  mouth*  dit- 
raOortiiy  It  aclfe  into  the  Ocean. 

PurcKu,  Pilgrimage,  p.  tTO. 

I^M  get  In^iulc^nol  2^'^Uj^,cn,.«l,tIT' 
or  atj  u"tf,tl/t^^nJSMirlrjl  jij^t- Walker,  v.  1. 
Two  ahlpe'  lading  of  theae  pret-luiu  aalota  (derman  re. 
former*]  waa  Ji*emAojnied  In  Scotland,  when  they  aet  up 
again,  and  broached  anew  their  prmlclous  principle*. 

Dryden,  FoaU-rlpt  to  Hlai.  of  League. 
Rolling  down,  the  ateep  Timarua  nrca. 
And  through  nine  channel!  distmbogtut  hit  wavn. 


The  node  waa  come  a-jretn  that  gntly  hf 
with  grete  peyne  thei  paaaed  tbe  grevea  and  com 
the  hoate.  JfeWin  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  ILL 

HI*  double  burden  did  him  ton  di*M*r, 

Spntor,  V.  Ok,  IL  IL  IS. 
L4«t !  f**t  aaleep ; 
...  I  moat  dlnuue  ynn  atralght,  air. 

Hutdltton,  the  Wit.  Ii  Iv.  S. 


2.  Toaffeetwith  disease;  make  ill;  disorder 
the  body  or  mind  of :  used  chiefly  or  only  in  the 
passive  voice  or  the  past  participle. 

He  waa  disrated  in  body  and  mind.  Mataulafi. 

discAsedness  (di-ze'zed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 

being  diseased;  a  morbid  state ;  sickness. 
ThLa  la  a  rvet oration  to  aoine 


When  the  maleaty  of  the  king*  I 
ami  acceaa,  II  la  U  dhurraeeful  to  the  king  and  dueeue. 
/id  to  tbe  people  if  the  way,  near  about*  be  not  fair  and 
good.   Bacxm.  Charge  upon  tbe  Conunlsshm  for  the  Verge. 

fl.  Abounding  with  disease;  diseased. 

Yf  hie  bodye  wen  neglected  it  U  like  that  hie 
inganwle,  being  dwpnetad  by  hi*  diseaiefvll  l« at 
utterly  refuse  and  loth*  all  aplritnall  coinfort*. 

3. 


:  as,  a 

Then  famine,  want,  and  pain, 
Sunk  to  the  grave  their  fainting  limb*  ;  but  oa, 

Dimatrfxd  daintlea,  riot  and  ClCr**, 
And  feverlah  luxury  deatpny 

T,  Wartnn,  Tbe  Rnthmlaat. 

diseasefulnesst  (di-sjz'ful-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  diseaseful. 

Bat  aa  before  the  rnnaliliratlon  of  a  prison  had  die- 
now  the  aame  oonaldcratton 
/u/iieat. 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  III. 

Iltt  (di-zez'ment),  n.    [<  disease  + 
-mcsf.]    Uneasiness;  inconvenience. 


R  H.  HumM,  Th.  War,  1. 
(dis-em-bar-ka'shon),  n.  [=» 
Bp,  nibs.)  if-  «-mt»u>;irt>m  -  l'g.  desembareaeSo ; 
&8  disembark  + -ation.]  The  act  of  disembark- 
ing. 

disembarkmont  (dia-em-bark'ment).  ».  [<  F. 
Msembarqurment ;  as  diarmfiait  »  WWlfc]  The 
act  of  disembarking. 

ibarrass  (dls-em-bar'as),  r.  t.  f<  OF.  de»- 
raster,  F.  dearsafMiriusrr  (=  Hp.  desembara- 
car  =  Pg.  desembaracar  =  It.  dimmbaraz;are), 
disentangle,  <  des-  priv.  +  e mbarrasser,  ernbnr- 
rass:  see  dis-  and  embarrass.  Ct.  debarrass.] 
To  free  from  embarrassment,  or  from  anything 

as,"  her^aWlity  comple'te'ly  dJmb<,rrM>r,'l 
him ;  to  disembarrass  one  of  a  load  of  care,  or 
of  a  load  of  parcels. 

Wa  ban  diamauWi-eaaaiid  it  of  all  the  Intricacy  which 
arose  from  the  different  forma  of  declenaiou,  of  which  the 
Roman*  had  no  fewer  than  five,       JUair,  Rhetoric,  vlli, 

Thna  diacmiMimuafd  of  the  moat  formidable  mean*  of 
annoyance,  the  Pnncb  monarch  went  briakly  forward 
with  bit  preparation*,        /•rrerofi.  Kerd.  and  lea.,  IL  10. 

=  8yn.  DismlanoU.  Rtlteur.  etc.   See  ditrngog*. 
disembarrassment  (dis-em-bar'as-ment),  it. 
The  act  of  extricating,  or  the  state  of  being 
extricated,  from  embarrassment,  or  from  any- 
thing that  finlmrrariseH. 

disembattlod  (dis-em-bat'ld),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  emoa(f(«P.]   Deprived  of  battlements. 

It  (the  wall  of  Cheater)  I*  the  gentleat  and  leaat  offen- 
aln  of  rampart*,  and  complete*  it*  long  Irregular  curve 
iienac*  tn  all  It*  disrmtattltd  atretch. 
H.  Jumtt,  Jr.,  Iran*.  Skctrhe*,  p.  », 

(dis-em-ha'),  c.  t  [<  dm-  priv.  +  fm- 
fcoji.]   To  navigat*  clear  out  of  a  bay. 
The  fair  Inamorata  .  .  . 

Hail  apy'd  the  ahlp,  which  her  heart'a  troaaure  bare. 
Put  off  from  land :  and  now  tjoite  df»««ooii  if. 
Her  cable*  colled,  ami  her  am  hon  weigh  d, 
Wliilat  gentle  gale*  her  twelllng  aall*  did  omrt. 

SSrrtntrne,  Koraaken  Lydla. 

diiembelliah  (di*-em-berisb),  r.  f,  [Formerly 
also  disimbeUish;  <  OF.  desembellist-,  stem  of 
certain  parts  of  desembeUir,  P.  desembeUir  (ct. 
Hp.  desembellerer),  disfigure,  <  des-  priv.  +  em- 
beliir,  embellish:  see  dis-  and  embellish.]  To 
doprlvo  of  embellishment.  Carlyle. 

disemblttar  (dis-etn-bit'er),  r.  f.    [<  dis-  priv. 
+  rmWffeT.]    To  free  from  bitterness; 
from  acrimony;  render  sweet  or  pleasant. 


II.  isfrorM.  1.  To  flow  out,  as  at  the  mouth ; 
become  discharged  ;  gain  a  vent :  as,  innumer- 
able rivers  disembogue  into  the  ocean. 

i  hut  am*!],  yet  It  I)  big  enough  for 
It  durmoujrue*  on  the  Month  aide, 
of  the  Lagune. 

Dam  pier,  Voyage*,  II.  IL  M. 
Volcanoes  bellow  era  they  dUtmhagut,  Young. 
9.  AVttif.,  to  pass  across,  or  out  of  the  mouth 
of,  a  river,  gulf,  or  bay,  as  a  ship. 

My  ahlp*  ride  In  the  bay. 
Ready  to  duemiojrm.  tackled  and  mann'd 
to  my  wlabea. 

Aram,  and  Fl..  Knight  of  Malta,  I.  *. 


dl&embo* 


sment  (dU-em-bog'ment),  ».  [< 
+  -mi  nl.]  Pischarge,  as  of  the  wa- 
ter of  a  river  into  the  ocean  or  a  lake.  Smart. 
disemboQuet,  r.  AnobeoleteformofdiiiemfHi^ae. 
disembosom  (dis -em- buz 'um),  v.  t.    [<  dis- 
priv.  -4-  embosom.]  To  separate  from  the  bosom. 
Untnjor'd  from  our  praise  can  He  eacape, 
Who,  diieW/oaum  d  from  the  Father,  bowa 
Th*  heaven  of  beavena,  to  kiaa  the  diatant  e*Hh? 

J'omiut.  h'lght  Tboughl*.  li. 

disembowel  (dis-em-bou'el),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disembouseled  or  disembowelled,  ppr.  di*e»i6»>trW- 
ing  or  disembowelling.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  embrnrrl.  ] 
1.  To  deprive  of  the  bowels,  or  of  parte  anal- 
ogous to  the  bowels:  eviscerate:  as,  to  disrm- 
bovel  a  carcass ;  to  disemboteel  a  book  by  tear- 
lug  out  leaves. —  2.  To  wound  in  the  abdomen 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  bowels  to  pro- 
trude or  escape,  as  in  suicide  by  hara-kiri.— 
3.  To  take  or  draw  from  the  bowels,  as  the 
web  of  a  spider.  [Bare.] 

So  her  daarmoetiwird  web 

Arachne  In  a  hall  or  kitchen  apreada, 

Obvloua  to  vagrant  tile*. 

J.  PM(tii»,  The  Splendid  Shilling. 

disembowelment  (dis-em-bou'el-ment),  f».  The 
act  or  process  of  disemboweling ;  evisceration. 

One  woman  will  eviscerate  about  two  dozen  of  herring* 
In  a  minute  -,  and  when  nearly  SOOO  of  them  an  working 
.  .  .  the  amount  of  ,1istmt*ivviment  may  be  moro  eaatly 
Imagined  than  deacrlbed.  Kmye.  Brit.,  IX,  tfiB. 

disemboWOT  (dis-em-bou'er),  r.  f.  [<  di«-priv. 
+  embower.]  To  remove  from  or  deprive  of  a 
bower.  Bryant. 

disembranilei  (dis-em.brang'gl),  r.  t.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  embrangle.]  To  free  from  litigation; 
free  from  dispute,  squabbling,  i 

For  God'e  auke  ditrmbranol*  tbeae  I 
be  at  eaae  to  mind  my  own  affair*. 

Bp.  Berkeley.  Letter*,  p.  lt»J. 

disembroil  (dis-em-broil'),  r.  t.   [<  dis-  priv. 
+  embntil.]   To  free  from  broil  or  confusion  ; 
extricate  from 
entangle. 

It  is  by  this  mean*  that  Monsieur  ValUant  ha*  diarw- 
broiied  a  hbtory  that  waa  lo»t  to  the  world  before  hla 
and  out  of  a  abort  collection  of  medals  ha*  given  u> 
of  the  kings  of  Syria. 

.trfdoxm.  Ancient  Medals.  I. 


or  perplexity;  dis- 
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disemic 

it?  (dl-sS'mik),  o.  [<  LL.  disemus,  <  Or. 
tumpac,  having  two  mora?,  of  doubtful  quantity, 
<  M-.  two-,  +  <ri)na,  a  sign,  mark,  tnnaam,  a  sign, 
mark,  unit  of  time,  mora.]  In  ane.  pro*.,  eon- 
taming  or  equal  to  two  mora),  or  units  of  time; 
equivalent  to  or  constituting  two  normal  short* 
or  one  ordinary  long:  an,  a  disemic  time,  thesis, 
Or  arsis.  A  disessse  long  Is  the  ordinary  long,  ecinal  to 
w  w,  u  distinguished  from  tho  tritrmie,  telratemu,  and 
peniurmf  fonot,  (i|uillo»v»,v»v»,  and  w  w  w  —  w 
respectively.  A  disemic  j*iu*e  (al*o  called  a  yrnistAerw) 
tsapauseof  two times l— -) :  that l», •  space of  two  shorts 
essential  to  the  rtiytiim,  but  not  represented  by  syllables 
in  the  text  A  pyrrble.  or  foot  of  two  short  syllables,  U 
apparently  disemic,  but  according  to  Uw  beat  authorities 
was  really  trtsrtnlc  In  delivery.  ****  dicAmwous. 
disemployt  idis-em-ploi'),  r.  U  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
employ,  v.]  To  throw  out  of  employment ;  re- 
lieve or  dj 
If  personal  defailance  be 
ailing.  " 
a  prince. 

Jrr.  Taylor,  Works  <ed.  18SS),  II.  2*5. 
disem ployed r  (dis-em-ploid' ),  a.    [<  dis-  priv. 
+  employed.  J  Unemployed. 

The  smallest  sins  and  Irregularities  of  oar  Ufa,  which 
usually  creep  upon  Idle,  ditem^ourd,  and  cnrlmis  persons. 

,/rr.  Taylor,  Holy  Urine,  1. 1. 

disomploymentt  (dis-ern-ploi'ment),  «,  [<  dU- 
priv.  +  employment]  Want  of  employment; 
the  state  of  being  unemployed. 


1600 


disenconragemantt  (dis-en-kur'ftj-ment),  n. 
[<  dueueovratie  +  -ment.]  Deprivation  or  ab- 
sence of  encouragement;  " 


rmjiVy  lb*  whole  calling,  1 
should  erer  sen  e  a  i 


to  dis- 
uur  Ulty 


l  and  diatmj/Joyment,  let  them  set 
■  of  their  time  fur  reUaioo. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  t  I. 

disempoweT  (dis-cm-pou'6r),  r.  f.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  em;«j»er.]  To  divest  or  deprive  of  power  or 
authority  previously  conferred  or  enjoyed. 

disenable!  (dis-en-ft'bl),  r.  f.  (<  dis-  priv.  +  en- 
able.] To  deprive  of  power,  natural  or  moral; 
disable ;  deprive  of  ability  or  means. 

The  sight  of  It  might  damp  roe  and  dittnabU  me  to 
Slait  Trusts,  Abp.  Laud,  an.  164a 


Not  ditinabTd  to  sustain  those  many  glorious  labours  of 
his  life  both  In  peace  ami  war.        Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  t. 

Through  indlipacltton  of  body-,  he  Is  ditenaUtd  from 
going  forth  again.  Stte  England's  Memorial,  App.,  p.  «S7. 

disenamoured  (dis-en-am'ord),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  enamoured;  as  P.  dtfsenamouri.]  Freed 
fromjthe  bonds  of  love.    Also  spelled  disen- 

H  c  makes  Don  Quixote  dwnamovred  of  Dulcfnea  del 
Toboso.  .SAWfoa,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  IV.  xrUL 

diaen chain  (dis-on-chan'),  r.  t.  [<  OP.  deten- 
chainrr,  V.  deisenchainer  as  Sp.  desencadenar  r= 
Pg.  denencadear,  desencadeiar  ;  as  die-  priv.  + 
enchain.]    To  get  free  from  chains  or  restraint. 

Poe. 

disenchant  (dis-en  chant'),  t\  f.  [<  OF.  disen- 
chanter, P.  desenchnnter  =  Sp.  Pg.  denenoantar 
aw  It  disincantare,  <  la  dis-  priv.  +  incantare, 
enchant:  soe  dis-  and  enchant.]  To  free  from 
enchantment;  deliver  from  tho  power  of  charms 
or  spells,  or  of  an  enchanter;  froo  from  fasci- 
nation or 


Let  your  own  brain  dimnehant  you.        Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hast*  to  thy  work ;  a  noble  stroke  or  two 
Ends  all  too  charms,  and  disenchant!  tho  grove. 

Vryden. 

No  reading  or  study  had  contrilmted  to  disrneAoMt  Uie 
fairy  land  around  him.  (roMmith.  The  Bee,  >o.  I 

disenchanter  (dia-en-cban'ter),  n.    (<  dtavis- 
cA<inl  +  -crl.  Cf.  F.  de'senchan teur.]    One  who 
or  that  which  disenchants, 
disenchantment  (dis-on-chant'ment),  n.  [<  P. 

"  =  Sp.  descneantamiento  m  Pg. 
an  di.vN<  hant  +  -mcnt.]  The 
act  of  disenchanting,  or  the  state  of  being  dis- 
enchanted. 

All  concluded  In  the  promise,  which  he  held  for  certain, 
*  '""si"  fton',  tr!  rtf  Don  Quixote,  IV.  xxli. 

disonchantress  (dis-en-chf>n'tres: 
ill  v-nrhantt  r«*»r  .  us 
female  disenchanter. 

If  be  lored  his  duencAaniraai  f   Ach  Oott ! 
heart  and  soul  ami  life  were  hers. 

Carfytr.  Sartor  Reasvrta*  (ed.  ISSH,  p.  lol. 

disenchannt  (dis-on^hiinn'),  r.  f.  K  d*»-  priv. 
+  'enrkarm,  <  cn-1  +  charm.]  To  free  from  a 
charmed  or  enchanted  condition :  disenchant. 

This  lasted  till  he  was  told  of  his  duty  and  matter  of 
obedience,  and  the  fear  of  a  sin  had  dwnrAarmed  him. 

Jtr  Taylor.  Works  (cd.  lstol.  L  T83. 

diftencloso,  c.  f.    Bee  dl/tinefose. 
disencourage  (di«-en-kur'*j),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disenantraged,  ppr.  di*encouragina.    f  <  dh- 
priv.  +  encourage.    Cf.  di.»cYmr<ijj<i.J    To  dc- 
■i  ve  of  encouragement ;  discourage.  3Ime. 


**jsS:-: 


On  the  2slh  of  July,  I860,  oar  author  [Sotith]  preached 
the  assise  sermon  at  St,  Mary's,  wherein  he  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  great  dsstaceurooemenr  of  learning. 

Wowf.  Athenss  0«»n. 

dioencreaset,  »,  •'.  [ME.  disencroen;  as  dm- 
priv.  +  incrcasr.]    To  decrease.  Chancer. 

disencreasef,  «■  [ME.  ditencrete;  from  the 
verb.]  Diminution.  Complaint  of  the  Black 
Knight. 

disencumbar  (dis-en-kum'ber),  r.  f.  [<  OF. 
deseneomltrer,  P.  dexencombrer  =  Pr.  deeeneom- 
brar:  as  dis-  priv.  +  encumber.  Cf.  diaetsmfcer.] 
To  free  from  encumbrance  or  from  whatever 
tends  to  encumber,  burden,  hamper,  or  impede ; 
disburden :  as,  the  troops  disencumbered  them- 
selves of  their  baggage :  to  disencumber  the 
mind  of  its  prejudices;  to  disencumber  an  es- 
tate of  debt. 

inbtr'd  heaven. 
Jfttton,  P.  L.,  v.  TOO. 
I  have  d itrnrttmbemt  myself  from  rhyme. 

Drydtn,  AH  for  Lore,  Pref. 
The  struggling  elements  of  the  modern  Spanish  were 
ttoriseunsoeriisy  themselves  from  tho  forma  of  the  corrupt- 
ed Latin.  Tieknor,  Span.  Lit.,  L  »7. 

diBoncnmberment  (dis-en-kum' 
[<  disencumber  +  -menf.]  The  act  of  _. 
bering,  or  of  freeing  from  encumbrance :  as,  the 
dutenevmberment  of  an  estate  from  debt  by  pay- 
ing off  the  mortgage 

^a^ic^lw*+C%nce.  Ct.  encumbrance.]  Free- 
dom or  deliverance  from  encumbrance  or  from 
whatever  tends  to  encumber  or  burden :  as,  the 
diseneumbrance  of  an  estate. 

There  arc  many  who  make  a  figure  below  what  their 
fortuno  or  merit  ontltle  theni  to,  out  of  mere  choice,  and 
an  elegant  desire  of  case  an.l  dwni-uinArituv. 

Slrrlr,  Spectator,  So.  2St. 

disendow  (dis-en-dou'),  f.  t.  [<  dts-  priv.  + 
endoip.]  To  deprive  of  an  endowment  or  of  en- 
dowments, as  a  church  or  other  institution. 

Mr.  Borlase  seems,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
nune  thai  Uie  Church  is  to  be  presently 
the  scheme  of  Uie  Liberation  Society. 

.ViWfeoi/A  (Wurjr,  XX.  SBT. 

disendowed  (dis-en-doud'),  a.   [<  dis-  priv.  + 
cntfoKJed.]   Not  endowed;  destitute  of  m 
or  privileges ;  in  a  state  of  poverty  or  " 
dence ;  hence,  proletarian ;  plebeian. 

He  implored  them  to  bestow  upon  the  dUrmtotrrd  class- 
es, as  they  were  called,  all  the  benefit*  of  cMHxaUon. 

('fefor  lingo  and  hit  Times. 

disendowment  (dis-en-dou'ment)t  n.  [<  disen- 
dovr  +  -mcnt.  ]  The  act  of  depriving  or  divest- 
ing of  an  endowment  or  endowments. 

There  must,  of  ronrse,  he  THmdotmrnt  [of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  |  as  well  as  IHses  ' 
prlalion  of  the  funds  will  be 
portant  process  of  the  two. 

It.  J.  NinUm,  Eng.  Kadlcal  Leadera,  p.  25. 

disenfranchise  (dis^n-frAn'ohlit),  r.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  disenfranchised,  ppr.  disea/rancassia^. 
[<  dis-  priv.  +  enfranchised]  To  disfranchise. 
Booth.  [Kare.) 

disenfranchiaement  (dis-en-fran'chis-ment), 
n.  [<  disenfranchise  +  -menf.]  Disfranchise- 
ment.   Booth.  [Rare.] 

disengage  (dis-en-giij'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dtern- 
aageJ,  p"pr.  disenyaying.  [<  OF.  descngager,  F. 
deHengager,  <  den-  priv.  +  engager,  engage:  see 
dm-  and  engage  ]  I.  trans.  1.  To  set  free  or 
release  from  pledge  or  engagement ;  release 
from  promise,  engagement,  or  vow. 

1  lack  Ton  here,  for  my  Lord  of  Dorset,  he  might  make 
a  cheap  bargain  with  me  now,  and  ditmQagt  his  honour, 
which  in  good  faith  Is  a  little  ltaund.  Donnt,  Letters,  xlix. 

2.  To  release  or  set  free  from  union,  attach- 
ment, or  connection ;  detach ;  loosen  or  unfas- 
"  set  free ;  release :  as,  to  disengage  a 
from  its  gangue.  or  a  garment  from  a 
elimring  bramble ;  to  disengage  the  mind  from 


e.  Int. 

rdrr  of 
,  i ...  I  i 
■a':.:  : 


dlaenslavo 

der  the  adversary's ,  when  the  previous  relative 
position  or  engagement  of  the  blades  Is  to  the 
opponent's  advantage.  The  movement  is  exe- 
cuted by  describing  with  the  point  of  tbe  wea- 
pon a  very  small  circle.  Bolando  (ed.  Forsyth  j. 

Engaging  and  disengaging  machinery. 
-  SyiL  l>itrn;ta:)t,  RrUatt,  Libtratt,  lixten 
embarrass,  ExtricaU,  are  here  arranged  In  < 
strength.  Ditt-wjaye  suggests  that  one  has 
In  Micne  way  and  detained ;  release,  that  he  has 
and  held ;  fihrrafe,  that  be  baa  been  caught  and  held  se- 
curely ;  ditmlanrile,  that  he  has  been  well  snarled  up.  and 
can  be  set  free  only  with  time  and  painstaking ;  dsarav 
burnt**,  that  he  has  been  kept  from  progress  by  sometime 
that  hampered  him  or  weighed  him  do»n  ,  rxtrieatt,  thai 
he  has  got  Into  a  pit*  " 
pulled  out  Physical 
USBJ  of  them  alL 

U,  •afra-i*.  To  withdraw; 

Providence  gives  us  notice,  by  sensible 
we  may  ditmgaot  from  the  world  by  degrees. 

Jeremy  CtUier, 

From  a  friend's  grave  how  soon  we  ALtengapt 

disengaged  (dis-en-gajd'),  a. 
engaged.]   1.  Not  engaged;  no 
ment;  unoccupied;  at  flborty.- 
care  or  attention ;  easy. 


(dis-en-gijd'),  a.  [<  dig-  priv.  + 
1.  Not  engaged;  not  under  engage- 
Free 


Everything  he  says 
manner. 


be  in  a  tree  and  di 

Spectator,  Na 


3.  In   m.,  not  adhering  to  other  parts  ex- 
cept at  the  base,  specific. 

when  they  are  free  from  the  1 
nected  only  by  membrane. 

diflengagedneas  ( dis-c u -ga ' jed -ne* ),  a.    1 .  The 

slate  of  being  unengaged  or  unpledged. —  2. 
Tho  state  of  being  disengaged,  unattached,  or 
free  from  union,  entanglement,  or  preoccupa- 
tion ;  freedom  from  occupation,  care,  attention, 
prejudice,  etc 

It  is  probable  also  that  France  will  continue  to  be  the 
principal  scene  of  these  interesting  observatiorja  (on  hyp- 
notUni);  partly  owing  to  a  spirit  of  ditewmiedneet  are! 
openness  to  new  Ideas,  which  seems  specially  to  character 
it*  the  medical  facullv  of  that  countrv 

1         TSuSe,,  Mind,  XXL  H7 

disengagement  (dis^n-gaj'ment),  a.  £<  OF. 
disengagement,  P.  de'srHgaycmettt,  <  dese-ngeuyer, 
disengage:  see  disengage  and  -ifieiif.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  disengaging  or  setting  few; 
•  releasing  or  freeing;  extrication. 

If  the  paste  la  heated,  a  copious  ditengaoemeni  at  sul- 
phur dioxide  takes  place  and  the  colour  tarns  to  a  scarlet. 

Bmdikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trajia.).  p.  an 

It  la  easy  to  render  this  dieenQaytmenl  of  caloric  and 
tight  evident  to  the  senses.  Lavoisier  (trans. X 

2.  The  state  of  being  disengaged  or  free. 

The  ditervjaotment  of  the  spirit  from  the  voluptuous  ap- 
petites of  the  flesh  is  to  be  studied  and  Intended. 

IT.  Mtmlayue,  bevoute  Essays,  II.  x.  f  I 

3.  Freedom  from  engrossing  occupation;  va- 
cancy; leisure. 

/ i-v-n.,"i  ,..-.--..-r./  U  absolutely  necessary  to  en^eyTnero^ 


lm.  4. 


constraint;  ease;  grace. 


Oh.  Mr-lam  |  . 
payment  of  your  Manner  1 

6.  A  manreuver  in  fencing, 
f.  t.,  3. 

The  du 

re 


Alrl-The  Negllmnee,  the  /H»ea- 
SUtie,  The  Funeral.  Ill  I 

See  disengage. 


yyiyemrnt  U  made  either  as  an  attack,  or  as  a 
r  defending  one  s  self  from  a  thrust,  arid  Iseif- 
under  and  over  Uie  wrtst  or  folia 

Kneyc.  Brit.,  IX.  IXi 

dlsennoble  (dis-e-nd'bl),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dtsennobled.  ppr.  disennobling.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
ennoble.]  To  deprive  of  title,  or  of  that  which 
ennobles;  render  ignoble;  degrade. 

An  unworthy  behaviour  degrades  and  dieennottla  a  max 
In  the  eye  of  like  world.  Ossnfiea  No.  IK. 

disenroll  (dis-en-rdV),  c.  (.   [<  OF.  desenrouler, 
P.  desenriHer,  <  des-  priv.  +  cnrouler,  enroll: 
see  dis-  and  enroll.]    To  erase  from  a  roll  or 
»llcd  di: 


list. 


lisenrol. 


r  this  she  disennaatd  her  liand,  w  Ith  a  look  wldch 
fflcieut  coniusenlary  upon  the  text 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  SO. 

She  had  sunk  twice,  nor  was  it  In  my  powrrUxfisenoaw 
myself  In  time  to  bring  her  relief.    t^idtmUk,  Vicar,  tit, 

Faraday  found  Uie  nilSMtity  of  electricity  ditengaged  by 
the  dciHunfMMiltlon  of  a  single  grain  of  water  in  a  voltaic 
cell  to  he  e>iual  to  that  Mia-ratcd  In  hro.ixio  discharges  of 
the  great  I/rydcn  battery  of  the  Koyal  Institution. 

Tywtall,  Light  ami  Elect.,  p.  1S4. 


Also  spot 

From  need  of  tears  lie  wlU  defend  your  soul. 

Or  make  a  rcbaptixing-  of  one  tear ; 

He  cannot  (that's,  lie  will  not)  dittnrott 

Your  name.     Dunne,  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

disensanityt  (dis-en-san'i-ti),  a.  [Trreg.  <  dis- 
(here  intensive)  +  'ensanity  tar  insanity.]  In- 
sanity; folly. 

What  tedloalty  and  disentanity 
Is  here  among  ye  '. 
Fletckec  (and  anorAer),  Two  >'oble  Kinsmen,  Ut  ; 

disenshroud  (dis -en -shroud'),  r.  t.    [<  ds»- 
priv.  +  CTwArottd.]    To  divest  of  a  i  " 
similar  covering ;  unveil. 
The  disenskrouded  statue. 

disenslavet  (dis-en-sUv'),  r.  t.  [<  dtis-  priv.  + 
caWae*.]  To  free  from  bondage  or  an  enslaved 
condition. 


3.  In  fencing,  to  carrv  or  pass  the  point  of  (the  They  expected  such  an  one  as  should  sfCacwsfeve  the. 
weapon )  from  one  side  to  the  other  over  or  un-   from  the  tinman  yoke.  wa.  Works,  in  nit 
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disentail  (dis-en-tal'),  *• ».  [Also  formerly  dis- 
intail,  disinlale;  <  <fi.«  priv.  +  entail.]  1.  To 
free  from  entail;  breitk  the  entail  of :  as,  torfu- 

divest. 

In  all  theme  rospecta  with  much  mure  reason  undoubt- 
edly ought  the  rcmnre  of  the  Church  tie  quite  devested 
ami  disintal'd  at  all  Jurisdiction  wbstaoever. 

Jgtffow,  Church  Uovonunent,  It,  J. 

disentail  (din-en-til'),  it.  K  titsmfail,  *V)  The 
act  or  operation  of  disentailing  or  breaking  the 
entail  of  an  put  ate. 

disentangle  (dis-en-tang'gl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disentangled,  ppr.  fit*  n  tangling.    [<  dis-  pnv.  + 
>.]    1.  To  friii-  from  entanglement;  ex- 
>  from  a  state  of  involvement,  disorder,  or 
on  :  as,  to  disentangle  a  skein  of  thread, 
of  cordage,  a  Bet  of  accounts,  or  the 
!  a  bankrupt  firm. 

The  humbler  skill 
01  Prudence,  dumtanalina  good  ami  111 
With  patient  care, 

Woniiie&rih,  Sonnets  to  Liberty  and  Order,  It. 

9.  To  loose  from  that  in  or  by  which  anything 
is  entangled;  extricate  from  whatever  involves, 
perplexes. embarrasses, oreonf uses;  disengage: 
as,  to  disentangle  an  object  from  a  mass  of 
twisted  cord;  to  disentangle  one's  self  from 
business,  from  political  affairs,  or  from  the 
cares  and  temptations  of  life. 
To  durHlamrit  truth  from  error.  D.  SUunrt. 

disentanglement  (dis-en-tang'gl-ment),  ft,  [< 
disentangle  +  -stent.]  The  act  of  disentan- 
gling, or  the  state  of  being  disentangled. 

In  the  ditntanotmtnl  of  this  distressful  tale  (the  Not- 
browns  Msydel,  we  are  happy  t<>  Hud  that  all  Ida  cruelty 
wm  tenderuese,  and  hie  iucotiateucr  Ibe  most  invariable 
truth  T.  r«n«N,  II UL  Eng.  Poetry,  III  i  ... 

dlsentert  (dis-en-ter').  r.  t    See  disinter. 

disenthrall  (dis-cn-thrAT),  r.  (.  [Formerly 
also  distntkral,  disinthratl ;  <  dis-  priv.  +  en- 
thrall.'] To  free  from  thraldom ;  liberate  from 
slavery,  bondage,  or  servitude  ;  free  or  rescue 
from  anything  that  holds  in  subjection,  whether 
physical  or  mental.  Also  spelled  disenthral. 
In  straits  and  In  dlatreaa 

Thou  didst  Hie  ifurxlAroU.       Milton,  Pa.  It. 


1601 

dlsentwine  (dis-en-twin'),  v.  t ;  pret.  and  pp. 

disenttcined,  ppr.  disen twining.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
entwine.]  Tofree  from  the  state  of  being  twined 
or  twisted;  untwine;  untwist.  Shelley. 
disepalong  (di^ep'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  •)<-,  two-,  + 
NU  sepalum,  sepal,  +  -on*,]  In  bat.,  having 
two  sepals. 

disertt  (iti-scrt'),  a.  [<  L.  rfiserfiw.  for  'disser- 
tus,  skilful  in  speaking,  well-spoken,  fiuent,  pp. 
of  different,  discourse,  discuss,  argue,  <  dis-, 


apart,  +  sotw.  join,  set  in  order:  see 
Of.  desert*.]    Fluent ;  eloquent ;  clear  in  state- 
ment. 

I  hare  s  Ionic  while  ttewgbl  It  very  possible.  In  a  time 
of  Peace,  and  In  some  Kings  Relgne,  for  duerf  Statesmen 
to  cut  an  eiuulaite  Hired  between  Klou*  Prerutcst  1 1 1  a  and 
of  all  sorts. 

X.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  M. 

disertlyt  (di-sert'li),  adv.    In  a 
eloquently;  clearly. 
Hersclll 

.  .  .  of  all  the  woHJ.  llUtand,  tr.  of 

tteWpeirt,  n.  [ME.,  al^o  desespeir,  dessespeir, 
<  OF.  desespeir,  deses/toir,  F.  desespoir  (=  Ft. 
desesper),  despair,  <  descsperer,  F.  <Ustsperer, 
despair,  <  de»-  priv.  +  esperrr,  <  L>  sprrere, 
hope:  see  despair  and  es)>erancr.]  Ik-Kiwir. 


disesperatet,  a. 

iterate,  ' 
less. 

thsupirat  of  alio  My*.  cAaucer,  Hotue  of  fame,  1.  SH5. 

disesperauncer,  n.  [ME.,  also  desesperaunre, 
K  OF.  desesjteranre,  V.  d^sesperanee  (=  Cat.  </rv 
sesp+ranja  =  OSp.  "•esrsjiernnjo),  <  desesperer, 
F.  dtstsperer,  despair :  see  disespeir,  ami  ef.  des- 
perance,  esperanee.]  Despair. 

Send  me  swkh  penaunce 
As  liketh  the :  but  from  <i>a<ap>rnauie* 
Thon  be  my  ahetde  foe  thl  benignite. 


disfeature 

Waa  thia  man  ever  likely  to  be  advta'd,  who  with  inch  a 
prejudice  and  diaMeen  sets  himself  against  hla  choa  n  and 
appointed  Counaelera  '  Millon,  EikoooUattra,  »L 

disestimationt  (dia-es-ti-ma'ahon),  %.  [=  8p. 
desetttmacion  =  Pg.  desestimatfio  ;  as  dis-  priv. 
+  estimation :  see  dtsesteem.]  Disesteem ;  bad 
repute. 

Three  klnda  of  contempt:  dimstimation,  disappoint, 
incut,  calumny.  Bp.  RrynotdM.  On  the  Paaaiooi,  xix 

disexerciset  (dis-ek'ser-eU),  r.  f.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  exercise.]    To  deprive  of  exorcise;  cease  to 

Hie  dufirrrisimj  and  blunting  mtr  abllluea. 

Milton,  Areopaaitlca,  p.  4. 

disfame  (dis-f4m'),  «.  [<  dis-  +  fame.  Ct. 
i  )F.  disfame.  diffame :  see  defame.]  "Evil  fame ; 
bad  reputation ;  infamy. 

in  life  but  halt  di^uou., 
with  darknemt 
'Vnnyom,  Merlin  and  Vivian. 

1'si),  r.  U  r<  dis-  prir.  + 
faney.  J  Not  to  fancy ;  not  to  be  pleased  with; 
to  dislike. 

Orlhodoi  and  heretical  titles  that  every  man  will  apply 
aa  he  llata.  the  one  to  htmeclf  and  hia  adherents,  ins 
other  to  all  others  that  he  ^^n^md.  Works,  IV.  M*. 

diafaahiont  (dis-fash'on),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  desfacon- 
ner,  drffaeonner,  F.  defaconer,  disfigure,  destroy. 
<  des-  pnv.  +  faptnner,  fashion :  see  dis-  and 
fashion,  r.]  To  put  out  of  fashion  or  shape; 
disfigure. 

It  Isluttonyl  disftgnreth  the  face,  dbroloureth  the  akin, 
and  otywAioiwrA  the  body.      Sir  T.  Mm,  Works,  p.  ». 

disfavor,  disfayonr  (dls-fa'vor),  n.  [<  OF.  des- 
faveur,  F.  defareur  =  Sp.  disfaror  —  Pg.  desfa- 
tor  =  lUdisfotore,  <  I,,  dis- priv.  +  favor,  favor: 
see  dis-  anil  favor,  «.]  1.  Unfavorable  regard; 
slight  displeasure;  diseountenance;  disesteem; 

"of  theminir'- 


(?Anuccr,  Troilut,  1  6.10.  in 


the  disfavor  of  his  sovereign ;  to  speak 


poeta 

fullyr 
er  of  lieil 


■  pn«ac»«eJ  i 
franker  Ilia 


Perhape  liia  [Cowper'l]  poetry  bean  truer  wltneea  to  hla 
haWtuaffeelliig.  lor  it  la  only  lliei 

1  — the  power  of  being 
other  "men.  Loinit,  Study  Wlndowa,  p.  3&. 

disenthralment  (dis-en-thral'ment),  n.  [<  dis- 
enthrall  +  -ment]  A  freeing,  or  the  state  of 
having  been  freed,  from  thraldom;  emancipa- 
tion from  slavery  or  subjection  of  any  kind. 
Also  spelled  disinthralment. 

diaenthronet  (di*-en-thrdn'),  r.  t  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  entArose-.l    To  dethrone ;  depose  from  sov- 
ereign authority.  , 
To  diamfArone  the  King  of  Heaven 
We  war.  MUton,  P.  L.,  U.  Wh\ 

disentitle  (dis-en-ti'ti),  r.  L;  pret.  and  pp.  di.«- 
dfiftorf.ppr.  disentitling.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  en- 
title.]  To  deprive  of  title  or  claim. 

To  do  an  action  against  nature  la  the  greatest  dishonour 
and  Impiety  In  the  world,  .  .  .  and  du^ntitUs  us  to  all 
relations  to  God.       Jtr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  18S&X  I  »- 

Krery  ordinary  oflence  does  not  dunlUU  a  son  to  the 
Iots  of  his  father.  SnUA,  Works,  VIII.  r. 

The  oOsnce  thus  met  at  Its  birth  by  Baiters  protest 
Is  the  unaltered  wrong  which  we  still  deplore,  as  disen- 
titling the  "Church  of  England"  to  Its  couiprehenslTe 
name.  Cofliemswrary  At.,  L.  7. 

disentomb  Jdls-en-tOm'),  r.  t.  [<  dig-  prir.  + 
entomi>.~\    To  take  out  of  a  tomb;  disinter. 

wot  least  ainons;  the  curiosities  which  the  day  brought 
towelher  were  some  of  the  grsdustea,  posthurooas  men. 
as  It  were.  fea(W«i  Irom  csjuntrj  parUhcs  and  dUtrtct 
sohooU.  but  perennial  also.  Lotrrtl,  Vfreside  Travels,  p.  61. 

disentrailt  (dis-en-iril'),  ».  f.  a  dis-  priv.  + 
entrail.]    To  draw  forth  from  the  entrails  or 


(dis-<>».pou«'),  r.  I.  [< 
To  separate  arte 
;  divorce. 

Rage 

Of  Turn  in  for  Lavlnia  d  iaeeixmsnl. 

M ilton,  P.  U,  tX.  IS. 

disestablish  (dis^s-tab'lish),  r.  t.  (<  dis-  priv. 
+  establish.]  1.  To  deprive  of  the  charac- 
ter of  being  established ;  cause  to  cease  to  bo 
established;  specifically,  to  withdraw  from  ex- 
clusive state  recognition  or  privileges,  aa  a 
church.— 3.  To  unsettle;  set  aside; 
from  established  use.  [Itare.] 


As  unjust  favor  put  him  In,  why  doubt 
Dit/avar  ss  unjust  hsa  turned  him  outt 


Thelnficsl  accent  Is  to  rfisofaUuA  this  rhythm. 

8.  Lanier,  English  Verse, 


p.  87. 


internal 


To 
parts. 

All  the  while  the  rftsmtraybd  blood 
Adowne  their  aides  like  Utle  rivers  stremed. 

Sswnser.  t.  0,,  IV.  111.  H. 

disentranoe  (dis-en-trkns'),  r.  t ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disentraneed,  ppr.  disentraneing,  [<  dis-  prir.  + 
e»fra«jv-  l  To  awaken  from  a  trance  or  from 
deep  sleep ;  arouse  from  a  reverie ;  free  from  a 

Kslpho  by  this  time  rfuvnireuve'd. 
Upon  his  horn  himself  sdvanced. 

S.  IMUr,  Hodlbrss,  L  III. 
disenferancement  (dis-en-trAns'ment),  n.  [< 
disentranee  +  -ment.]    The  process  or  result 
of  coming  out  of  the  trance  state;  recovery  of 


disestablishment  (dis - es- tab 'lish -ment),  n. 
[<  disestablish  +  -nww?.]  The  act  of  depriving, 
or  the  condition  of  being  deprived,  of  the  posi- 
tion and  privileges  of  an  established  body :  es- 
pecially, the  act  of  withdrawing  a  church  from 
a  privileged  relation  to  the  state :  as,  the  dis- 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Church  by  Parliament 
in  1869. 

The  earnest  ami  active  attention  of  the  Society  U  di- 
rected to  procure  not  only  the  repeal  of  the  Wsaphemy 
lsws,  "sss  special  matter  aflecting  It*  members,"  and  the 
uWnM»Am#n/  and  disendownient  of  all  State  Chun-hue, 
but  slao  the  redistribution  of  real  and  personal  property, 
the  regulation  o(  wages,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Hense 
of  Lards.  £nfunttiy  Her. 

His  I  Mr.  Fawcett's)  position  on  the  o!is**raMiaAnae*,t  snd 
ent  of  the  Established  Church  Illustrates  the 
as  of  his  Judgment. 
J*.  J.  « I  at  on.  Eng.  Radical  Leaden,  p.  14- 

,(dis-es-tem'),c.  f.  [<0F. 
F.  deststimer  (=  Bp.  Pg.  desesUmar  =  It. 
fimorr).  disesteem,  <  des-  prir.  +  esfisser,  es- 
teem: see  dis-  and  esteem,  v.]    1.  To  regard 

without  este^em:  consider  with  disregard,  disap-  JU*™— -M-a  disfaTOnrablTt  (die-fa 
probation,  dislike,  or  slight  contempt;  slight.     bU)  fldr  Urifavonibly 
He  that  truly  durstereu  himself  Is  content  that  others 
Id  do  so  too.      Jtr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1B3&X  I.  308. 
But  If  this  sacred  gift  yon  dasrsfsem. 
Then  cruel  plsguea  slisll  fsll  on  Priam's  state. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 


Those  aame  misileeda  have  raise* I  so  energetic  .  .  .  sen* 
tiro  ent  of  Ju/«ttvr  sgalnst  Its  slly. 

QtadHunt,  Church  and  State. 

2.  Want  of  favor ;  the  state  of  being  regarded 
unfavorably:  as,  to  be  in  disfaror  at  court. 

Many  a  good  aruoalnUiiee  has  been  loss  from  a  general 
prepoaseaseHi  In  his  du/jenir,      SlstU,  Tatler.  Ra  til. 

3t.  An  act  of  disregard,  dislike,  or  unkindncss. 
He  mlglit  dlajM-'iisc  favours  and  ditfartmn. 

C/arendon,  Civil  War,  I.  s*. 
■  Syn.  /Ks/uror,  XKs^nsce,  etc   Bee  odium. 

disfavor,  disfavour  (dls-fa'vor),  r.  f.  [=  It. 
ditfavortre,  sfarorire  (ef.  OF.  desfaeoriser,  F. 
dJfatoriser  —  Bp.  Pg.  desfaroreeer),  <  L.  dis- 
priv.  +  ML.  'fatorire,  favorare  (faroritare), 
favor:  see  dis-  and  favor,  v.  Ct.  disfavor,  n.] 
1 .  To  withdraw  or  withhold  favor,  friendship, 
or  support  from ;  cheek  or  oppose  by  disappro- 
bation; discountenance. 

slight  not  those  of  higher  rank,  and  nearer  aceesa  to 
her  majesty,  receive  her  own  commands  and  be  counte* 
nsnced  or  dis/aeosired  according  as  they  obey?  Stei/U 

St.  To  mar;  blemish;  disfigure. 

Rub  these  hands 
With  what  may  cause  an  eatirsi  leprosy. 
E'en  to  my  bones  snd  marrow :  snytbtng 
That  may  dis/arour  mo,  ssve  In  my  honour. 

B.  ./onsen,  Volpnne,  BL  & 

disfavorablsf.  disfavonrablet  (dis-f4'vpr-a- 
bl),  a.  [=  F.  (Ufavorable  =  Pg.  «tV«/fjr<>rorc< 
=  It.  disfavoreeole ;  as  disfaror,  disfavour,  + 
-able.]  Unfavorable. 


«es,  which  look  so  sversly  to  our 

ivtWv  to  our  nature. 


W.  Munt&gtu,  Isrvoute  Essays,  II.  It.  |  s. 
,  disfavonr«r(dis.fa'ror-«r),  n.  Ono 


Her  aciiualiitaiice  began  to  i/iVs(«cih  her  In  proportion 
as  she  became  poor.  GloWsanOA.  Richard  Nash. 

2f.  To  bring  into  disrepute  or  disfavor;  lower 
in  esteem  or  estimation. 

What  fables  have  you  rased,  what  truth  redeemed. 
Antiquities  searched,  opinion*  dUnternud  I 

B.  Jtmsun.  I'nderwooils,  ml. 

ilsesteem  (dis-es-ts5m'),  n.  [<  disesteem,  v.] 
Want  of  esteem;  slight  dislike  ;  disregard. 

If  her  Isdvahlp'a 
?,  or  dUtrtrtm,  sir.  of  your  senico 


,  c.  f.    See  distn  trail. 


^Ihrhtlrur,  or  diW«m,  si 


dlsfa< 

who  disfavors  or  discountenance*. 

It  was  verily  thought  that  had  It  not  been  for  four 
irrcst  duyfavrAtrm  of  that  voysgc,  the  enterprise  had  sue. 
ceeded.  /.mm 

disfeature  (dis-fe'tftr),  e.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
featured, ppr.  rfi>/elifwri»(/.  [<  d«»-  prir.  +  fea- 
ture. Ct.  defeature.]  To  mar  the  features  of; 
deprire  of  a  feature  or  of  features ;  disfigure; 

deface. 

A  Atting-on  of  noses  to  diV'A'uivsf  bishops,  and  s  ro- 
:  of  the  msntle  f.dila  of  strait-laced  < 


B.  Junxm,  New  I 


,1.1. 


P  to. 
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dlafellow«hip  (dis-M'rVship),  «.  pret.  and 
pp.  fintt'rU„*  »fciy..,/  or  disfelloteshipped,  ppr.  ifi<- 
felUneshipmg  or  di*frlloteship]*ing.  [<  <fi#-  +fel- 
lou-ship,  r.  ]  To  exclude  from  fellowship;  re- 
fuse to  have  intercourse  with :  used  especially 
of  a  person  or  a  church  excluded  from  religious 
fellowship  by  formal  action.    [L*.  8.] 

disfen    La-feu'),  v.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  duifenned, 
ppr.  diafenning.  [<  di»-  priv.  +  fen.}  To  change 
from  the  character  of  a  fen.  [Rare.] 
Disfennrd.  or  i tripped  of  [h  .it,  Brit,,  XII.  82. 

disflguratef ,  a.  [ME.  disfigurat,  <  ML,  •< 
ratus,  pp.  of  "disflgurare ;  gee 
figured;  deformed*.  Chaucer. 
disfiguration  (dia-flg-a-ra'ahgn),  ».  [=  OF. 
desfiguratum,  defflguration  =  Hp.  desfigvrarum 
=  Pg.  desfiguracd/i  =  It.  disfigunuione,  <  ML. 
*disfiavratio(n-),  <  'disfigurare,  pp.  '  disfigum- 
lus,  disfigure :  see  disfigure.  ]  1 .  The  act  of  dis- 
figuring or  marring  the  external  form  of;  de- 
facement.—  S.  The  state  of  being  disfigured; 
t;  deformity. 

id  leads  to  disjtovration  of  the  land- 
leap*  it  the  manner  uid  fonn  In  which  the  planting  |of 
trees  for  ahelMrl  Is  originally  donu  ^  ^  {ajj. 

disfigure  (dla-fig'gr),  v.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
figured, ppr.  disfiguring.  [<  MB.  ditfiyuren,  < 
OP.  de-sfigurcr  (also  defigurer,  F.  ddfigurcr  ;  cf. 
defigure)  as  Sp.  Pg.  demfigurar  —  It.  disfigurare. 
sfigurare,  <  ML.  'disfigurare,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  + 
figurare,  fashion,  form :  see  figure,  r.  and  ».] 
I.  To  mar  the  external  figure  of;  impair  the 
shape  or  form  of;  injure  the  beauty,  symmetry, 
or  excellence  of;  deface;  deform,  either  actu- 
ally or  by  incongruous  addition. 

So  abject  U  their  punishment, 
Diefipurinq  not  God  a  likeness,  but  their  own ; 
Or  If  nil  likeness,  by  themaelvm  defaced. 

Milton,  P.  L,  xt  ML 
ng  colour*  belncnnw  out  of  use, 


disfonnityt  (dla-fftr'ml-ti),  n.  [A  "restored" 
form  of  mfformitu  (q.  v.) for  deformity.}  Irreg- 
ularity of  form  or  method;  absence  of  fixed  or 
regular  form. 

I'nlfonnlty  or  ditformity  In  comparing  together  Uie  re- 
spectiTe  figures  of  bodies.  &  Clark:. 

disfranchise  (dis-fran'chiz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disfranchised,  ppr.  disfranchising.  [Early  mod. 
K.'disfraunchuse  ;  <  rfts-priv.  +•  franchise.']  To 
deprive  of  the  rights  ana  privileges  of  a  free  cit- 
ixon;  deprive  of  chartered  rights  and  immuni- 
ties ;  deprive  of  any  franchise,  especially  of  the 

Formerly  some- 


Suppose  woman,  though  equal,  to  differ  essentislly  In 
her  intellect  from  nun  —  is  that  any  ground  for  die/ran- 
chuimj  her?  IT.  I'killipe,  Speeches,  p.  ax 

disfranchisement  (dis-fran'ohls-ment), i».  [< 
disfranchise  +  -wtri»f.]  The  act  of  disfranchis- 
ing, or  the  stafe  of  being  disfranchised;  depri- 
vation of  the  privileges  of  a  free  citizen,  or  of 
membership  in  a  corporation,  or  of  some  partic- 
ular immunity  or  privilege,  especially  that  of 
voting.  Formerly  sometimes  written  disfran- 
chisement. 


Disfranchisement  is  as  great  folly  as 
'   i  to  enfranchise  is  wii 


ed  to  the 
toward 


giren  thrm  to  ditjietare  tbero- 
fail  to  do  whenever  It  Ufa  In 


Gaodyrthhonsand 
the  sex  has  no 
selves,  which  they 

their  power.  SU*U,  Tatler,  No.  161, 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  [Petrarch's) 
jtjrured  by  s  raoat  unpleasant  affectation. 


8t<  To  carvo :  said  of  a  peacock. 
Dytfyyurt  that  peeocke. 

Baden  Book  <F-  E.  T.  8.X  p.  SOI. 

3f.  To  disguise,  especially  by  putting  on  infe- 
rior habiliments. 

So  slyly  and  so  wole  I  anal  me  gye. 
And  I  IK'  so  we  I  duannv,  and  so  lows, 
That  In  this  world  Uier  shall  no  man  ma  knowe. 

Ckawer,  Good  Women,  L  aotfl, 
.  L  Cripple,  Manatt,  etc   Sea  mutilate. 

,n.  [<  ME.  disfigure,  v.]  Disfigure- 
ment; deformity.  Chaucer. 
disfigurement  (dls-fig'yr-ment),  n.  [=  F.  di- 
fiaurement ;  as  disfigure  +  -ment.]  1.  The  act 
of  disfiguring,  or  the  state  of  being  disfigured; 
blemish;  defacement;  chauge  of  external  form 
for  the  worse. 

Ami  they,  so  perfect  U  their  misery. 
Not  ones  perceive  their  foul  duniurtmtnt. 
But  huast  themselves  more  com,  ly  than  he! 

M Qton,  Comi 

Once  doth  us  this  good  office,  by  a 
nakedness  of  oar  nature,  not  by  a  fta* 
of  her  d ieflgit remente. 

W.  Montsane, 

8.  Something  that  disfigures. 

.  area 


This  building,  laMly  cleared  from  the  if 
partition  of  its  profane  use,  tonus  one  of 
churches  to  be  found.       H.  A.  Frtetna 

dgfjflgnrer  (dis-flg'^r-er), «.  One  who  disfigures. 
diBflesli  liis-ilesh' J  r.  t.    [<  ffis- nriv.  +  flesh.'] 
To  deprive  of  ileah ;  render  less  fleshy. 

The  best  It.  nl,l  the  other,  not  to  run,  that  the  lean  strain 
not  himself  a  Ith  too  much  wclclit,  nor  the  fat  man  dirrtMA 
himwilf,  SKUton,  tr.  of  Don  tfulxoU,  IV.  «»v. 

disfoliage  (dis-fd'li-*j),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
firliaged.  ppr.  dinfoltaginq.  f  (  dis-  priv, 
age.]   To  deprive  or  strip  of  foliage. 

Iii^wlnter  the  tenperhuj  iaBnencr  oKhc  pinn-forrst  prc- 
pn  ode  rated  over  that  of    e  ditfolmgtd  ,arJ^^  v.  fist 

disforest  fdis-for'eet),  r.  t.  [<  «»<#-  priv.  +  for- 
est.    Cf.  disafforest.]    1 .  Same  as  disafforest . 

The  Crown  forests,  with  the  eiception  of  the  Xew  For- 
est, bavins'  almost  all  been  du/ortfted. 

Tki  American,  VII.  SI. 

S.  To  strip  of  forest ;  clear  of  trees,  as  a  wooded 
tract ;  destroy  the  forests  of,  as  a 


SpriwSeld  Rep.,  quoted  in  Herriam  s  Lifeot  Bowles,  II.  SO. 
disfriart  (dis-fri'llr),  r.  t.    [<  di»-  priv.  +  friar.] 
To  depose  from  being  a  friar;  divest  of  the 
office  and  privileges  of  a  friar;  unfrock. 

That  ouer  great  severity  would  cause  a  great  number  to 
die/riar  themselves,  and  fly  to  tleiwva. 

Sir  JS.  Sandvt.  SUM  of  Kellgioit. 

disfurnish  (dis-fer'nish),  r.  f.  [<  <fi*-  priv.  + 
furnish.]  To  deprivoor  divest  of  furnishment; 
strip  of  or  cause  to  bo  without  adjuncts  or  be- 
longings. 

All  wanting  that  they  would  hsue,  and  bringing  what 
they  want,  furnishing  their  Mokisso  with  those  things 
whereof  they  oomplaiue  tbetnselues  to  liee  dis/urnidhed. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  OUU. 
I  am  s  thing  obsenre,  disfnrni*t>'<i  of 
AU  merit.  Itttiuiayr.  The  Plctore,  lis.  t. 

I  found  the  house  alMgeUierdis/urNuA'if,  and  his  books 
packing  up.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  7,  ML 

The  Indians  allowed  a  far  greater  nalnral  predisposl- 
ll,,n  fur  dis/umuhiiui  the  outside  of  oilier  people's  heads 
than  for  furnishing  the  Inanlt-i  of  their  own. 

lourtt.  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  8,  lata. 

disfurnlshment  (dis-fer'nish-ment),  n.  [<  dis- 
furnish + -memt.]  The  act  of  ^'sfurnishing,  or 
the  state  of  being  disfumished. 

Karly  In  life  ho  found  himself  Invested  with  ample  rev. 
annas :  which  ...  ha  took  almoat  ImmodiaM  measures 
entirely  to  diasipaM  and  hrlng  to  nothing.  .  .  .  Thua  fur- 
nished by  the  very  art  of  ,nv«"«>*, ...  lie  set 
forth,  like  some  Alexander,  upon  his  great  enterprise, 
"  borrowing  and  to  borrow."  Lamb,  Ella,  p.  ««. 

disfurnltureT  (dis-fer'nl-tvr),  n.  A  disfumish- 
ing;  removal;  deprivation. 

We  may  consequently,  with  much  case,  bear  the  ditfur- 
aiture  of  such  transitory  movables  as  were  rather  orna- 
ments then  materials  of  our  falrrick. 

IT.  Mimlu/rnr,  Devouu  Essays,  II.  rlii.  « .H. 

disgaget  (dis-gaj'),  r.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  gage; 
el.  ( )F.  dagager,  disengage,  <  des-  priv.  +  gager, 
pledge:  see  din-  and  gagel,  Cr.  de'gage'  and 
disengage.  ]  To  free  or  release  from  pledge  or 
pawn;  redeem. 

He  takrth  those  who  had  lever  lay  to  gage  and  pawn 
1  remain  under  the  burden  of  usury,  than 
d  diepape  themselves  at  once. 

Holland,  tr.  of  liuUrch,  p.  232. 

disgallantf  (dis-gal'ant),  r.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
gallant.]  To  strip  or  divest  of  gallantry,  con- 
rage,  or  confidence. 

Sir.  let  not  this  discountenance  or  ditmllant  you  a  whit : 
you  must  nut  sink  under  the  first  disaster. 

B.  Joneim,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  ill.  1. 

disgarlandt  (dis-gar'land),  r.  t.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  garland.]    To  divest  of  a  garland. 

Forsake  thr  pipe,  a  sceptre  take  to  thee. 
Thy  Locka  dieyartand. 


foli- 


brummond,  Songs,  II.  IS. 

diagarniah  (dis-gilr'nish),  r.  f.  |<  ME.  disgar- 
nifhen,  <  OF.  desgamiss-,  stem  of  certain  partj 
of  dtsgurnir,  desguarnir,  F.  dr^arm'r  (=  Pr. 
desgarnir.  desguarnir  —  Sp.  Pg.  dcsguartiecer  = 
It.  sguernire),  <  rfr»-priv.  +  garnir,  garnish:  see 
dis-  and  garnish.  ]  To  strip  or  divest,  as  of  some- 
thing that  garnishes  or  furnishes;  disfurnish: 
degarnish.    [obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Fine  the!  wolde  not  ditjarntiuk  the  londe  of  neple. 

JfrWin  fjL  E.  T.  S.\  ii.  SOt. 

Also  ther  were  xx  kyngrt  that  after  that  thel  herdc  that 
the  crlstln  were  comynge,  th«i  wnMe  neuer  I*,  du,T«tr- 
nytehed  of  her  amirs.  Merlin  (K  il.  T.  S. ).  ill.  44i\ 

It  your  maaMr  hsue  louing  frenilcs  and  faithful  sub- 


a.  t    ^w^a-   miu    k't*'  V 

.  [<  OF.  desgiirtjer.  F. 
the  throat,  vomit,  clear 


We  have  quIM  ditgarnitktxi  that  kingdom  [Ireland;** 
troops.  Wcjyole,  Lette-is.  It.  iSl 

dlsgarrison  i  dis-gar'i-son),  r.  t.    [<  dis-  priv.  + 
garrison.]    To  deprive  of  a  garrison.     [Bare  ] 
Be  thou  our  king ;  set  up  thy  throne  In  our  hearts  .  da~ 
mautle,  and  dieyarrison,  all  the  strong  holds  and  furm 
cations  of  sin.  lleicyl.  Prayer  hef.  Ill  I  Sana 

disgavel  (dis-gnvVl),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disga'- 
elled,  ppr.  dtsgaveUing.  f<  if  is- priv.  -4-  gaetil  " 
In  Una,  law,  to  relieve  (land)  from  the  law  of 
gavel-kind,  and  particularly  from  subjection 
to  the  rule  of  partition  at  the  owner's  death. 

A  large  number  of  properties  mere  dieaa  relied  in  Kent  t;i 
statute  lu  the  reign  of  henry  the  Eighth,  upon  the  petj 
tiim  of  the  owners.  In  the  same  reign  all  the  land*  a 
W'alca  were  distravelled.  lint  the  rigbu  of  the  tenants  *j 
not  appear  to  have  been  injured  by  the  new  learialailon 
W.  K.  Sullitan,  Intn>d.  to  O  Curry  's  Auc  Irish,  p.  cilxxir. 

disgeneric  (dis-jtj-ner'ik),  a.   [<  <fi»-  priv.  + 
generic]  Belonging  to  different  genera,  as  two 
or  more  species;  not  of  the  same  genus  as  an- 
other species:  the  opposite  of  eonatmertc. 
disgeatt  (dis-jesf).  *.  L    [Yar.  of  digest.]  To 
digest.  liactm. 
Who  can  divert  a  Spaniard,  that  ■  a  tree  Englishman  t 
Dekker  and  Wetxtrr,  Sir  Thomas  Wj  at  p.  M 

disgestiont  (dis-jes'tvon),  n.    [Var.  of  diges- 
tion.]   Digestion.  Bacon. 
disglorify  (dis-glo'ri-fi),  c.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  du- 
glorified,  ppr.  disglorifying,  [<  dis-  priv.  4-  glory, 
fy.]  To  deprive  of  glory ;  treat  with  indignity, 
to  Dagon  shall  I*  magnified,  and  Hod, 

nparrd  with  idols, 
d  hail  In  scorn. 

Mitum.  8.  A.,  L  4«t 

dlsgloryt  (dis-glo'ri),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  <7fory.] 
Deprivation  of  glory ;  dishonor. 

To  the  dietary  of  Ood'a  name.  Sonkbeot.lt 

disgorge  (dis-gorj').  pret.  and  pp.  die- 

gorged,  ppr.  dugor, 
degoraer,  bring  up  f 

out,  disgorge  (=  It.  sgorgarc,  disgorge,  over- 
flow), <  des-,  away,  +  gorge,  throat :  see  dis-  and 
gorge,  r.}  1.  To  eject  or  throw  out  from,  or  as 
if  from,  the  stomach,  throat,  or  mouth;  vomit 
forth;  discharge;  pour  out  :  generally  with  an 
implication  of  force  or  violence. 

The  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  diaaorjae 
Their  warlike  fraughUge.         Sao*.,  T.  and  C,  Prot. 

The  empire. 
In  which  thou  Hi  it  a  strong  ouatlnu'ii  surfeit. 
Like  poison  will  diJV!>»v*  thee. 

Am «.  and  PL.  Vslentlnlan.  id  1. 
To  see  hla  heaving  hreast  disyor$e  the  briny  draught 

Four  infernal  rivers,  that  di^torge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  iMxIetnl  ktrrania 

IfilMa,  P.  L,  tL 
The  barbarous  North  dirjvryed  her  ambitioos  aavagva 
on  Europe.  Ererett,  Orations,  I.  lit 

2.  To  give  up,  as  something  that  has  been 
taken  wrongfully;  surrender:  as,  he  disgorge 4 
his  ill-gotten  gains. 

That  which  ...  no  miscreant  or  malefactor  .  .  .  was 
ever  so  desperate  as  to  duooroe  In  contempt  of  so  fruit 
fully  received  customs,  Is  now  their  voice  that  tibSom  at 
they  say  the  ancient  purity  of  religion. 

Hooker,  Ecclra.  Polity,  ».  fct 

disgorgement  <dis-g6rj'inent),  n.  [<  OF.  dis- 
gorgement, F.  ili'-goryement  =  It.  sinirgamenU* , 
as  disgorge  +  -rooif.J    The  act  of  disgorging. 

loathsonwduyiirirewwvuio  the^wlckrd  {^^'^^ 

disgorger  (dis-gor'ier),  n.  A  device  for  remov- 
ing a  gorged  hook  from  the  mouth  of  a  fish.  It 
is  pushed  down  Blong  the  line,  and  forces  Wk 
the  barbed  point,  thus  enabling  the  book  to  be 
withdrawn. 

diBgospelt  (dia-gos'pel),  r.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
gospel.]  To  manage  or  treat  in  a  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  precepts  or  doctrines  of  the 
gospel ;  deprive  of  a  grjspt-l  character. 

Who  pasBcase  huge  Benefices  for  laxle  perl 
only  for  the  execution  of  a  i 


Milton,  Apology  for  Sraectyn 
disgownt  (dis-goun' ),  r.  i.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  t»f>ar»i . " 
To  divest  one's  self  of  a  clerical  gown ;  hence, 
to  renounce  holy  orders. 

Then,  desiring  to  be  a  convert,  he  was  reconcile.  1  M  th< 
Church  of  Bome ;  so  he  di>roiesia«f  and  pot  on  a  sword 

*M"  .VorfA ,  Examrn.  p.  -1 

disgrace  (dis-gris'),  n.  [<  OF.  disgrace,  dis- 
grace, ill  favor,  ill  fortune,  F.  diagrdce  =  Sp 
dexirraeia  —  Pg,  dtsgraca  ~  It.  disgra^ia.  sgra^ui 
(oil's.),  <  ML.  disgratia.  disfavor,  ill  favor,  ii! 
fortune,  disgrace.  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  gratia,  favor, 
grace :  see  dis-  and  grace.  ]  1 .  A  state  of 
out  of  favor;  exclusion  from  favor,  t 
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or  trust:  as,  the  minister  retire!  from  court  In      They  are  unwhvtly  uhimcd  of  an  Ignorant*  which  |«      Harp.  I  am  a  prince  < 

AiMtrrtirr  n<1*  dtsyrafips,  PfiUham,  Resolves,  I.  Ti.         Uir,  IHsffUissd how 


I  out  of  his  place  of  Ubrtrj  Keeper  to  the 

LUlfr.  J.mn.rj  to  Farta,  p.  10!. 
They  will  tllnk  hack  tn  their  kennels  In  duuroe*. 

Tharrau,  Wntden,  p.  liS. 

2.  A  state  of  ignominy,  dishonor,  or  shame; 
subjection  to  opprobrium. 

France,  hound  u  she  was  by  solemn  stipulations,  amid 
not,  without  duyrao,  make  >  duvet  attack  on  the  Aus- 
trian domtniona  MarauUtp,  Frederic  the  Ureal 

Who  had  mildew  d  In  ln^ll!!u«nJ^"Vn7««th'iiig:' 
Since  Egbert  -  why,  the  greater  their  duamsre.' 

JVnnawon,  Aylrarr's  Field. 

8.  A  cause  of  shame  or  reproach ,  that  which  dis- 
honors :  a-  honest  poverty  is  no  disgrace. — 4. 
Want  of  grace  of  person  or  mind;  illfavored- 
neas ;  ungracious  condition  or  character.  [Ar- 

e.] 

Their  facet 

Must  fnole  and  filtltle  weir,  their  garment*  jet, 
Berne  all  nji  .1  mid  tatlcr  d,  ttielr  rfivraorj 

iii  N    t  e  more  augrueii^^^  w  q.,  v.  all  as. 

r  lie  one  of  the  outward  signs  by  which 
■  or  4<H|rnue  that  It  In  at. 

T.  Winlknp,  Cecil  Dreeme,  t. 

St.  An  act  of  un kindness ;  an  ill  turn. 

The  Interchange  continually  of  favours  and  disgraces. 


we  betray  the 


■  Brn.  1  and  2.  Putrraer,  Dishonor,  etc.  (ate  odium ),  ■ I  i s- 
credit,  brnoniluy,  infamy,  dlarepute,  reproach,  contempt, 
opprobrium,  obloquy.  —  3.  Scandal,  Wot. 

disgrace  (dls-gris'),  r.  1. ;  pret.  and  pp.  <ii»- 
graced,  ppr.  dint/rating.  [<  OK.  disgracter,  F. 
ditgranrr = Sp.  desgraeiar  (obe. )  =  Pg.  desgracar 
=  It.  disgrasiare,  sgranare  (obs. ),  <  JiL.  'aisgra- 
Uare,  disgrace;  from  the  noon.]  1.  To  put  out 
of  favor:  dismiss  with  discredit. 


In  thee  (the  amnios  of  Fembroke| 
with  her  lyric  harpc  U  di-jracrd. 

Sash  (ArWt  I 

Klsttereni  af  the  disanctd 
2.  To  treat  or 
cast  shame  or 
to  shame. 

11  ll  JgiHff»noc  (iuymrnj  him. 

Let  Greece  be  humbled,  and  the  Trojan,  rlaa ; 
Till  the  proud  kin*  and  the  A  chain,  race 
Shall  heap  with  honour,  bim  Uiey  now  disgrace. 

Pop,,  Iliad,  IL 


bjr  the  Inalancea  of  oppreaaion  and  false 
'  Uie  early  part  of  Uie  reign  of 
Jfitcouoly.  Hallam  s  t  oust.  Hist. 


Wa  will 
hood 
Char  lea. 

8f.  To  revile  ;  upbraid ;  heap  reproaches  upon. 

The  goddess  wroth  'gan  foully  her  disgrace.  SjtenSdr. 

1  command  you,  and  do  you  command  your  fellow*. 
That  a  hen  you  tee  her  next,  disarm*  and  acorn  her. 

Hfrher  and  Bouiey.  Maid  In  Uie  Mill,  ill.  X 
=  Bvn.  1  and  2.  Debase,  b'trradr,  etc  <tee  nAase) ;  loihame, 
mortify,  dlahonor ;  tarnish,  blot,  ttaln,  aully.  See  Mat  un- 
dcr  d*biut, 

disgraceful  (dU-gras'fnl),  a.  [<  disgrace  + 
•Jul,  1.)  Partaking  of  disgrace;  shameful ;  dis 
honorable;  disreputable;  " 


di&gradation  (dis-gri-da'shon),  «.  [<  disgrade 
+  -attim ;  oquiv.  to  dci7rorl4?fi«H.]  In  Scots 
lair,  degradation;  deposition:  specifically,  the 
stripping  from  a  person  of  a  dignity  or  degree 
of  honor,  and  taking  away  the  title,  badge,  and 
privileges  thereof. 

disgradet  (dis-grad'),  r.  t.  [<  OP.  desgrader 
(=  rip.  desgradar  (ol»s.)  =  Pg.  desgraduar),  do- 
grade.  <<ie*-priv.  +  grade,  rank.  Cf.  * 
To  degrade;  lower  in  rank. 

Being  now  lately  become  a  Courtier  he  th( 
■elf  a  craftaman,  A  merit  to  be 

sent  back  lU'UUH-  to  the  shop. 

Puttrnhatei,  Art*  of  Eng.  Pntale,  p.  K*X 
disgTegatet  (dis'grf-gat),  r.  t.  [<  LL.  dugrega- 
tus,  pp.  of  dssgrtgart,  separate,  <  dm-,  aiwii,  + 
jiresr  (grta-),  a  flock.  Cf.  eongrtgate.\  To  sep- 
arate ;  disperse.  Dr.  B.  More, 
diBgTegaVtiOIl(dis-grf-ga'Bhon),  n.  [idingregalc: 
see  -ones).]  Separation;  specifically,  in  chem., 
the  separation  of  the  molecules  within  a  sub- 
stance, which  is  brought  about  by  heat  or  other 
chemical  agents:  as,  the  dingrtgaHon  of  a  body 
is  greater  In  the  gaseous  than  in  the  liquid  state. 
Imp,  IHft. 

difigressiont-n.  [ME.;  var.  of  digression.]  Di- 
gression. Chaucer. 

disgruntle  (dia-grun'U),  r.  tV.pret.  and  pp.  din- 
grvriUed,  ppr.  dugrMntling.  [Of  E.  dial,  origin; 
humorously  formed  <  dut-  +  'gruntit,  fre«j.  of 
grunt,  implying  disgust,]  To  disappoint  ;  dis- 
concert; chagrin;  disgust;  offend;  throw  into 
a  state  of  sulky  dissatisfaction:  usually  in  the 
participial  adjective  dingruHiled.  [Oolloq.] 

This  continual  craaplnu  after  authority  for  the  purpoae 
of  meeting  the  Individual  case  of  tome  dimjruniud  per- 
aont  thonld  recelre  the  stamp  of  thla  cob 
prohatlon.       Pnxidrnrt  <R-  L)  Journal 

Thoaa  that  were  dutaruntUd  because  IhiU  h  and  Orman 
wert  dropped  (In  the  names  of  the  Reformed  Churchr»| 
ttald  where  they  were  becauae  tltey  did  not  know  where 
to  to.  The  Churchman,  SilppL,  Oct.  30,  lseo. 

disguise  (dis-glz'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ditguuml, 
ppr.  duguuing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  di*gui;c; 
<  ME.  di&yuwcn,  dinguurn,  drsquitcn,  drsaifcn 
(also  deguitcn,  drguien  :  see  degnise),  <  OK.  da- 
gutMT,  P.  cUgui*er(=  Pr.  desguiiar),  counterfeit, 
put  on  a  false  guise,  <  dr»-  priv.  +  ovine,  guise, 
manner,  fashion :  see  die-  and  gui*e,  v.]  1.  To 
conceal  the 
guise  or 

duecd  hy  differences 
beard,  the  use  of  a 


tdruukT 
o i      ,  Vlnttn-Martyr.  HL  S, 
Fail.  Will  not  alt  tarve  thy  turn,  Will  ? 
Bib.  I  had  too  much  of  that  last  night;  I  was  a  Utile 
rfiayuwed,  at  they  say.  Drydm.  Wild  (iallant,  I.  1. 

It  It  most  alamrdly  tali)  nf  any  man  that  he  Is  dUauiwi 


In  lk)iior ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  moat  men  are  d1agul««l 
by  .obilcty,  ^  .  .  and  H  U^when  «lmy  are  drinking  tbsl 

St.  To  disHnguiah  by  a 


of 


lewe^lajjMUw]  ...  la 


.Ifromj 

In  theyre  babytc 


Ayenbtit  nf  tnvyi,  p.  I 
n  he  span  no 
'  from  a  man. 
,  Minor  Poems,  p.  go. 
- Sjrn.  2.  ftimalalt,  etc  (tee  difemUeX  mask,  sell. 

disguise  idis-gts'),  a.   [<  dUguite,  <  ]   1.  That 
which  disguises;  something  that  serves  or  is 
intended  for  concealment  of  identity,  < 
ter,  or  quality ;  a  deceptive  covering, 
tion,  manner,  etc, 

I  will  assume  thy  part  In  tome  ditguiu. 
And  U01  uur  Ucro  I  am  tlandto.  ^    ^  ^  ^ 

This  calnmnlout  disauit  la  ksnsr  ulster]  waa  croa  ned 
and  completed  by  a  soft  felt  hat. 

H.  L.  Sieremm,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  vs. 
That  la  a  thin  ditpvUw  which  veils  with  car* 
The  face,  but  lata  the  changeleas  heart  lie  bare. 

T.  B.  AldrieJi,  Epigram. 

2.  The  act  of  disguising,  or  the  state  of  being 
disguised;  n  false  or  misleading  appearance; 
concealment  under  a  disguised  form,  manner, 


concealment  under  a  disguised 
etc.:  as.  his  attempl.il  disgutte 
fid;  a  thief  mdit-guue. 


wjrun 

I  ti.lt',','  -  .]  ..;;, 

March  1.  Is;*. 


identity  of,  by 
irance,  such  as 
in  dress  or  in 


i  at  it  is  i 


was  as  little  du*rr«r*/ul 
"  rt*  la  a  battle. 

/■eye. 

i  favour  by  serving  Henry  In  the  ifie- 
1  first  divorce. 

Macaulau,  Hallam't  Const  Hist. 
■  Bjrn.  Illscreditable,  ignominious,  scandalous,  bate,  rile. 


disgracefully  (dis-gras'ful-i),  adr.  In  a  dis- 
graceful manner ;  with  disgrace:  as,  the  troops 
fled  diegracefuUy. 

The  senate  hare  cost  you 


Of 
no  pro- 
hair  or 


de  his  Ixely  knowe. 
fcWrr,  0(iC  AmsilL,  IT.  TB. 

The  children  of  honour,  called  the  Henchemen,  which 
were  freshly  dumiuHd  and  flounced  a  Morice  before  the 
kyng.  liatt.  Hen,  VIII.,  an.  i 

The  tradition  Is  that,  during  those  evil  daya,  lUinyan 
was  forceil  to  disguiM  himself  as  a  waggoner. 

JfaciuAjy,  John  Bniiyan. 
This  ropier  of  the  mien  and  gait  and  garb 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  that  he  may  go  duyuimd, 
Hob  halt  and  lam*,  tick  folk  I'  die  temple-porch  I 

Bn/vni'Vj,  Ring  ami  Book,  II.  1U6. 
I  venture  to  see  In  the  Norman  Conqueror  a  friend  dis~ 
fuUtd  In  the  garb  of  an  enemy. 

K.  A.  /Veernoa,  Amer.  LecLs.,  p.  t:  :i. 

2.  To  conceal  or  cover  up  the  real  or  original 
character  of  by  a  counterfeit  form  or  appear- 
ance; cloak  by  false  show,  deceptive  stal 
or  speech,  or  an  artificial  manner:  as, 
guise  the  handwriting;  to  disguise  the  t 


for  M.,  UL  S. 
Praise  undeaerred  la  scandal  in  ditimtts. 

Pope,  ImIL  of  Horace,  II.  I.  413. 
Illanoe  which,  under  the  dugvJstol  the  most 
r.htts  always  subsisted  l*twi-en  fanaticism 
•  still  uubrukeu. 

Macaulau,  Sadler  t  law  of  I 

S.  Change  of  behavior  and  utt 
intoxication.  [Euphemistic] 
You  as*  we've  burnt  our  checks :  , 
tongue 

splits  what  It  speaks  :  the  wild  Juouu 
Antlck  d  us.  SKak.,  A.  and  C,  It,  7. 

4t.  A  masque;  an  interlude. 

Never  peine*  waa  more  wholly  given  to  hit  affair*,  nor 

In  them  more  of  himself :  Insomuch  at  In  triumphs  of 
Junta  and  tourneys,  and  halls  and  maak 
called  disauit*.  he  wat  rather  a  prince 
Utor  ttian  seem  milch  to  tic  delighted. 

Banm,  Hilt.  Henry  VII.  (ed.  Bohn),  p.  flT. 
Dismiss  waa  the  old  English  word  for  a  masque,  sir  be. 
fore  you  "ere  an  Implement  lieloiuring  to  the  Ke,els. 

B.  Jt'nsvn,  Masque  of  Augurs. 


Pi 


i  there,  what  a 

Hu-losi,  The 


LIS. 


disguisodly  (dls-gl'ied-ll),  adv.  With  or  in 
disguise.  [Rare.] 

I  find  that  he  travelled  England  disgutsnltu,  and  con- 
cealed hit  state  there.     Sir  11.  Wot  ton,  Bellqaue,  p.  {*». 


(dis-gras'ful-nes),  n.  Igno- 
ny;  sbamefulness. 
disgracer  (dis-gra'ser),  n.   One  who  or  that 
which  disgraces  or  exposes  to  disgrace ;  one 
who  or  that  which  brings  disgrace,  shame,  or 
contempt  upon  others,  or  upon  a  cause. 

Perhaps  the  loweat  class  of  either  sex  would  he  proper- 
ly assigned  to  th«ieet*o  etoyeaceet  of  the  human  specie*, 

/Wrfiaj,  conversation, 
disgr&vdotist  (disi-grfi'shus),  a.    [<  OF.  'disgra- 
cieux  (F.  disgraeieus),  <  disqrace,  disgrace  :  see 
disgrace,  *nd  ct.  gracious.]    Ungracious;  un- 
ple  using. 

If  I  he  to  disararimu  In  y.otr  eye. 

Let  me  march  on,  ami  not  offend  yon  madam. 

o7.ii*.,  Klch.  Ill  .lv.  4. 

i'siv),  «.    [Irrcg.  <  disgrace 

queatwe^erery  di>rrac.ce  word  which  he 
."itesolvea,  L  TS, 


to  dis. 
taste  of 

a  drug;  to  disguise  sentiments  or  intentions. 

Disnvist  It  not    we  have  one  human  heart  — 

All  mortal  iho^hu^mhm^ammmh^.^  ^ 

•arte.  Indeed,  still  duguisnt  with  a  flush 
'as and  brilliancy  the  rnvi4.-e»..t  an  lucur- 
Macaulav,  Machlavelli. 
If  we  call  It  by  one  name  up  to  a  certain  year,  and  by 
tome  other  name  after  that  year,  we  dtaysuat  the  fart 
that  the  historical  identity  of  the  language  has  never 
been  broken.  K.  A.  Frrmau,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  US. 

They  agree  In  another  respect,  tt  well  ta  In  atylr.  All 
are  either  mint,  or  fragments  tfttyvisni  by  restoration. 

Jfwjwm, 

3.  To  alter  the  appearance  of;  make  difficult 
of  recognition  by 
for  concealment. 

They  saw  the 
Though  the 

4.  To  change  in  voice  or  behavior  bv  the  use 
of  strong  drink ;  intoxicate.  [Euphemistic.] 

Come,  I  will  shew  joo  the  way  home,  If  drink 

—  •     .......       , ,       »  j   

e  ifuvrtmeil  yuu, 

R  Sonson,  Staple  of  Newa,  It.  L 


disgulsedness  (dis-gl'r.ed-nes),  n.  The 
oft  eing  disguisetL  [Rare.] 

But  alaal  the  painted  faces,  and  mannlshneas*,  anil 
monstrous  disyuisedness  of  the  one  sex  : 

Up.  Hall,  The  Impress  of  Odd,  II. 

di&guisement  (dis-gtz'menty,  u.    [<  OF.  des- 
guisement,  P.  detrutsement  \—  Pr.  desguisamen),  < 
ifr^iaw,  disguise:  see  digottiaf,  r.,  and  -meat.] 
The  act  of  disguising ;  a  disguise.  [Rare.] 
She  through  hit  late  disouittmtnt  could  him  not 


Spenser,  t.  O..  IV.  v.  ». 
In  a  jacket  rrsembllna;  those  which 
"  hted  in,  with  a  cap  of 
he  was  brought  Into 
f.ooif,.  Ella,  p.  S&. 

disguiser  (dis-gt'*er),  ».  1.  One  who  changes 
the  appearance  of  another  by  a  disguise ;  a  dis- 
figurer. 

O,  deaUi  s  a  great  dieruuer.  and  you  may  add  to  It 

^  Shak.,  il.  lor  M.,  iv,  1 


Vou  are  a  very  i 

3t.  A  masquer;  a  mummer. 

The  B»»w  rs  to  ■•  ■  irne  111  aftir  this  manonr  fortowlnc, 
Ith  ill  toci  beis  to  lie  borne  liefore  thetm  at  their  riding 
Into  tin  Hall,  with  ili  yomen  waiters  sucbe  aa  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Marshallls  to  do  It. 

Quoted  In  J.  I:  Oullisr's  Eng  Insm.  Po.  tr},  I.  in,  note. 

disguiBilyf,  <i«fc.  [ME.  disgisili;  <  disguuu  + 
Wv-.]    Strangely;  extraordinarily. 

ire  i  dismsili  Slf  i  ,|e.|   in  tills  wise. 
WiUiam  «/  Puisne  (K.  K.  T.  S.X  I  iSn, 


Digitized  by  Google 


disguisiness 

[MK.  disgutines;  <  disguisy 

; 


rreclotu  clothyTsj  Is 
tor  hi*  softnexac  and  tc 
Ivor.  dr'ji*tfnrw I 


tar  the  derthe  of  it,  and 
rnciwc  and  diMyiainftte 
Ckaucrr,  Paraon1*  Tale. 


disguising  (dis^gl'zing),  n.    K  MK.  demjyxyng ; 

■  i.t: 


v<Tbul  u.  of  tiijujuite,  «.]  1.  The  act  of  assum- 
ing a  disguise,  or  of  giving  a  false  appearance. 

These  A  many  such  like  duowuiiw*  do  wo  find  In  mans 
hchaulour,  4  specially  In  th*  (\mrtlrr*  of  forralne  Ooun- 
tn-y*.  )-uttrnkam,  Art.-  of  Kng.  1-ocste,  p.  SM. 

2f.  Theatrical  mummery  or  masking. 

At  such  a  time 

la  o'  foot. 
JntimM,  Mawiilf* 


1664 

pulpit,  <  Or.  <&Mor,  a  discus,  disk,  dish .  trencher, 
plate.  From  the  same  source  are  disk,  disc, 
desk,  and  dait,  which  are  thus  doublets  of  dish.} 
1.  Any  rimmed  and  concave  or  hollow  vessel,  of 
earthenware,  porcelain,  glass,  metal,  or  wood, 
used  to  contain  food  for  consumption  at  meals. 
Originally  applied  to  very  shallow  or  Hat  v«ui<U,  a>  pi  ' 
ami  platter*,  the  term  now  usually  Includes  any  li  .. 
upon  rcaael,  more  or  l«M  deep,  and  with  or  without  a 
iiivi-t,  used  to  contain  food  or  table-drink,  audi  ux  ua. 
cotfee,  or  chocolate.  The  use  of  the  term  to  include  drink- 
tng-vcxart*.  a*  Imwls  and  cup*,  la  Lcia  common  and  seem* 
to  he  ohaolnaccnt,  exrept  aa  auch  vessel*  are  Included  in  the 
lollccttve  plural  dimhrt.  A  art  o/  disto*  Include*  all  the 
la  (except  drinking  gtiui*-*)  rei|uliit«  for  furtiivhliig  a 
aa  platters.  ' 


talile,  i 


,  etc.  turvena.  bowla,  and  cap*  and  poai 


Sunday  at  night  the  fifteenth  of  June,  ISO,  in  the  great 
halle  at  Wyhdeore,  the  emperor  Maximilian  aud  Uenry 
VIII.  being  prescui,  waa  a  auaiiinynfj  or  play. 


Quoted  In  Strutt'*  Sport*  and  i'lislimee,  p.  £1; 

disgni8y»,  a.    [ME.  disgisi,  disgesyc,  <  OF.  des- 
guue,  pp.  of  detguuer, 
c.J    1.  Disguised; 

Dauoce*  dugiri  roily  dl.jl  1.  ... 

William  o/  i>al«ri*c  (E.  K.  T.  8.),  L  l«t. 

2.  Concealed;  strange. 

Lou*-  thel  cnired  ouer  ctratres  aa  that  criat  wold, 
Ouur  dale*  A;  downea  A  du'ic^e  weyea. 

WUImm  e/  Palmt  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  27I&. 

disgust  (dis-gust'),  t'.  f.  [<  OF.  desgouster, 
distaste,  dislike,  F.  drguuter  =  Hp.  disgustar  = 
Pg.  desgostar  =  It.  disgustare,  sgustare,  disgust, 
<  L.  'its-  priv.  +  gustare,  taste,' igustus,  a  iast- 
ing:  see  dis-  and  gust-,  v.]  1.  To  excite  nau- 
sea or  loathing  in ;  offend  the  taste  of.— 2.  To 
offend  the  mind  or  moral  sense  of:  with  at  or 
•rifA,  formerly  with  from :  as,  to  be  disgusted  at 
foppery  or  mfA  vulgar  pretension. 

W  hat  disourfx  me  /mm  having  anything  to  do  with  thla 
race  of  answer-Jobbers  la,  that  they  have  no  aort  of  ton. 
science.  Sir(/t. 

St.  To  feel  a  distaste  for;  have  an  aversion 
to;  disrelish. 

Hy  oar  own  ftcklcneas  and  Ineonntancy  disgusting  the 
deliverance  now  it  ia  come,  which  we  ao  earnestly  desired 
before  it  came.  Tillolrort,  Sermon*,  xxxii. 

disgust  vdis-gust'),  n.  T<  OF.  desgoust,  F.  oV- 
gaut  *=  Hp.  disgusto  —  pg.  drxgm'to  =  It.  diit- 
guxto,  disgust:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Strong  dis- 
relish or  distaste ;  aversion  to  the  taste  of  food 
or  drink;  nausea;  loathing. 

The  term  dug-tut,  in  ita  simplest  sense,  means  somc- 
thing  olf  enaive  to  the  taate. 

Ihinria,  Express,  of  Emotion*,  p.  207. 

2.  Repugnance  excited  by  something  offensive 
or  loathsome;  a  strong  feeling  of  aversion  or 
repulsion;  extreme  distaste  or  dislike. 

In  a  vulgar  hack-writer  auch  odditiea  would  have  ex- 
cited only  difyuM.  M oca m ay. 
Noble  too,  of  old  blood  thrice-i 


tal.lc  fruit*, 
•aucera. 

Attn-  take  also  a  drope  of  Bawme.  and  pot  It  In  to  a 
biurJut  or  In  a  Cuppo  with  Mylk  of  a  Ora*. 

Ma*dnttlr,  Travel*,  p.  fct, 

Vou  muit  bring  two  Dithrs  of  Chocolate  ami  a  Ola**  of 
Cuwamon-water.         CoM^rrre,  Way  of  the  World,  t,  7, 


>grap 


htch  In  many  a  clutter 


wn,  dead-npe  and  without  tiutre. 

T.  h.  .tfdnVA,  The  lunch. 


2.  Th( 

any 


food  or  drink  served  in  a  dish ;  hence, 
Icular  kind  of  food  served  at  table;  a 
for  a  meal:  as,  adis*  of  veal  or  venison; 


,  I  17*. 

-Syn.  2.  Hair*  I.  fh'afOe,  etc.  (aee  aatipaCAy),  loathing, 
dctefltatlou,  nbhurrence. 
disgustful  (dis-gust'ful),  o.   T<  di*y;ti*f  +  -/id, 
2J  Offensive  to  the  taste;  nauseous;  ' 
morally  or 


 :  to  heabjw  twenty  or  thirty  pound* 

on  a  rfua,  aoiiio  tbouaaud  crown*  upon  a  dinner. 

Aurton,  AnaL  of  Me].,  p.  US. 
If  yon  pleaac,  let  u*  walk  up  to  tnpjier ;  and  to-morrow, 
If  the  day  tie  windy,  aa  our  day*  here  commonly  are,  'u* 
ten  to  one  but  weiball  lake  a  ip»>d  ,fuA  of  fl*h  for  diuncr. 

tVron,  In  Walton  *  Angler,  iL  aoa. 
\V«  were  rotund  from  a  peaceful  di*»  of  tea  by  a  loud 
hubbub  in  the  itrcct.  ft-.-r/i.nf,  Italy.  II.  70. 

Nothing  could  !>e  plainer  than  hi*  table,  yet  hi*  eoclcty 
often  attracted  the  wealthy  to  «hare  hi*  alnglc  di*A- 

lady  llaUaud,  In  Sydney  •'nnth,  It. 

3.  In  Eng.  mining:  (a)  Arectantrularbox  about 
2H  inches  long,  4  deep,  and  6  wide,  in  which  ore 
ia  measured.    [Lead-mines  of  Derbyshire.] 

The  di>»  of  tlie  Low  Peak  la  reputed  to  hold  14  Win- 
chester pint*,  when  level  full :  while  In  the  High  Peak  is 
pinta  are  reckoned  to  the  <fuA,  t'arty. 

(6)  Formerly,  in  Cornwall,  a  measure  holding 
one  gallon,  used  for  tin  ore  dressed  ready  for 
the  smelter.  K.  Carev,  Survey  of  Cornwall 
(1760).—  4*.  A  discus. 

The!  hasliden  for  to  lie  tuaad  felawit  of  wrutlyng,  and 
...  of  ditto,  or  pleylnge  with  lrdnu  dutto  Ivar.  In  ocit- 
pncloitn*  of  a  ducA,  ether  pletyng  with  a  ledun  dueA, 
Pun.  |.  l»Ve<V.  I  Mac  iv.  H  (Oxf.X 

6.  The  state  of  being  concave  or  like  a  dish; 
concavity :  as,  the  disk  of  a  wheel.-  Brazen  dish. 

si  r  brazrn. 

diah  (dish),  v.  [=  G.  titchen,  serve  the  table, 
sit  at  table;  cf. ODau.  diafce,  go  to  dinner,  Dan. 
die-ite  (op),  dish  or  serve  (up),  =  8w.  di»ka,  wash 
diabos;  from  the  noun.]  L  fraa*.  1.  To  put 
in  a  dish  or  dishes,  as  food;  serve  at  table: 
as,  to  d»>A  up  the  dinner. 


dish-clout 

•di*«af>ii.tefi«,  pp.  of  •dishahilitare  (>  OF.  d«- 
A«*i/if«r,  F.  dithabiUter  =  Pg.  <fVM/VtWlif<jr),  < 
di>-  priv.  +  habititare,  habilitate :  see  <Ji>-  and 
habilitate.]  To  disqualify;  in  old  Scott  IoK,to 
corrupt  the  blood  of;  attaint. 
The  Earl  hia  father  being  forefault,  and  Ida  posterity 
I  to  bruia  eaUle  or  dignity  m  ScoUand. 

Sitttr,  StJppL,  Dec,  p.  ?13. 

dishabilitation  (dis-ha-bil-i-ta'shon),  a.  f=  F. 
dt'shabititationA  aLi.'diskalfitiUitio(n-).<  'dtiha- 
bilitarc, disqualify:  see  dixkabiltlalc.)  Disimali- 
iication;  in  old  SeuU  lav.  the  corruption  of 
blood  consequent  upon  a  conviction  for  treason, 
ill  prior  act*  of  duAu/nVirarioiin  proniincil  agalnet  the 
teritie  of  the  aaid  . . .  Fraud*  lututytue  Erie  BoUi»ell. 

Acti  CAurte*  /.  (ed.  lelt),  V.  46, 

dishabille  (dis-a-bel'),  n.  [Also  dahabille;  < 
F.  daihabillt.  undress,  prop.  pp.  of  dtMaMUr, 
undress,  <  dA-priv.  +  babitier,  dress:  see  di*- 
and  habiliment.]  Undress,  or  negligent  dress: 
specifically,  a  loose  i 

Her  DiihabMt,  or 
and  Slipper*  of  the  »ame. 

Wvckrrky.  Gentleman  Danclng-Maatcr,  r, 
T«o  or  three  lailiea,  In  an  caay  dUhaMU.  were  intr  .. 
dilrod.  Gaidrmilh.  Vicar,  xix. 

dishabitt  (dis-hab'll),  r.  f.  [<  OF.  deshabiter, 
F.  dfthabtter  =  8p.  Pg.  deshabitar,  desert  a 
plaee,  =  It.  disabiPire,  depopulate,  <  L.  dw- 
liriv.  +  hahitare,  dwell  in,  inhabit:  aee  di#-  and 
habit,  v.]  To  drive  from  a  ttabitation ;  dislodge. 

Tli.tie  aleeping  *tonea  .  .  ,  from  their  fixed  bed*  of  li  me 
Ilud  been  dithabitcd.  SkaJc.,  K.  John,  li.  1. 

dishabituate  (dis-ha-bit'u-at),  r.  f. ;  p ret.  and 
pp.  di*hat>ituattd,  ppr.  dishabituating.    [(.  dtx. 
priv.  +  habitant-.    Cf.  F. dmhabituer  =  bp.  Pg. 
t/ensafrirwar.]    To  render  unaccustomed  to  or 
iar  with. 


lie  had  lived  at  Gcnevn  *o  long  that  he  had  .  .  .  be- 
come duTAnbifuarof  to  the  Anierli  ull  t.ilie 

//.  J*M4t,  Jr..  I)ai«y  Miller. 


priv. 
blc.— 


dishablet,  c.  f.  [Satue  as  disable;  <  die 
+  halAe  for  able*,  v.,  q.  v.]  1.  To  diss 
2.  To  disparage. 

She  oft  him  blam  d 
Hk-h  atmae  aa  fcnlghthno.1  .hara'd. 

-  'jjj-mfj   y  4^    1 1  v  "1 

iishaUoW  (dis-hal'6),  r.  f.    [<  dis-  priv.  +  hal- 
toir.r.]  To  make  unholy;  desecrate;  profane. 
^    Te^Uial  *3^doJia«*ir  the  holy  aleep, 

Pclleaa  and  F.ttarrc. 


The  IlrltUh  water* 

The  fruit  ditfiut/vl.  FltUhrr,  Hondnca,  I. 

If  any  lesion  may  be  drawn  from  the  tragical  and  too 
often  duftut/ut  hlab-ry  of  witchcraft,  it  la  not  otic  of  ex- 
altation at  oar  auperlor  enlightenment,  or  ihaiiK-  at  the 
ahortcorolnga  of  the  human  Intellect.  It  Is  rattier  one  of 
charity  and  *elf-dl*tru*t. 

Lowrll,  Among  my  Book*,  1st  aer.,  p. 

dirigustrulness  (dis-gust'ful-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  disgustful  or  distrusting. 

disgusting  (dis-gus'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  dis- 
gust, r.]  Causing  disgust;  offensive  to  tho 
taste,  physical,  moral,  or  esthetic. 

A  amear  of  eonp  on  a  man  *  beard  looks  dtottafini?, 
though  then  la  of  eourae  nollilng  du^iuriaur  In  the  soup 
ItaelfT  flormn,  Expreaa.  of  Emotion*,  p.  Ii7. 

disgustingly  (dis-gus'Ung-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
gusting manner. 

It  Is  really  lamentable  to  observe  In  many  fandllea  the 
aged  parent  «liglitcd  and  ncglecUul.  .  .  .  such  treatment 
u  du<ru*fin<rfp  unnatural.  i'.  gnor,  Kasay*,  xxxLi. 

disgustingness  (dis-gus'ting-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  disgusting.  Kiugsleu. 

dish  (dish),  n.  [<  ME.  di*«s,  discb,  <  AS.  diw, 
a  ilish.jilati',  =  OK.  ifi**-,  a  table,  =  MI).  D.  di*th 
=  MI.O.  rfM\  disrh,  I  JO.  dizth  =  OHO.  finr.  disc, 
MHO.  f»*c»,  divh,  also  ft*,  dis,  G.  tisch,  a  table,  = 
Icel.  dixkr,  a  dish,  plate,  =  Sw.  Dan.  dhl;  a  dish, 
also  a  counter,  —  OF.  dais,  a  table  (>  MK.  ifrr.«, 
E.  riVti*.  q.  v. ),  =  Sp.  Pg.  diseo,  a  disk,  quoit,  = 
It.  ili-fn,  u  disk,  nnoit,  desco,  a  table,  <  L.  divas, 
u  discus,  disk,  plate,  dish,  face  nf  a  sun-dial. 
Ml,,  also  (with  var.  ikstusj  a  table,  dais,  desk. 


I  know  nntho-lttaatc*; 
For  roe  to  try.  Shak.,  W .  T.,  UL  i. 

Get  ine  .  .  .  you  beat  meat,  and  duA  It  In  silver 
dishes.  B.  Jonxm,  Epicene,  lii.  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  resemble  a  dish ;  make  concave. 
Thus,  a  carriage-wheel  I*  aaid  to  be  duAW  when  the 
spoke*  (either  by  construction  or  as  the  result  of  accident) 
are  Inclined  to  the  nave,  so  that  the  wheel  It  concave  on 
one  side. 

Seven  hour*'  travelling  over  very  rough  ground  diaAerf 
a  wheel,  and  lunch  waa  taken  while  repairs  were  beltur 
made.  A.  W.  tfraeiy,  Arctic  Service,  p.  370. 

The  sllcer  Is  hammered  Into  a  slightly  arched  or  dutorf 
form.  fiyrw,  Artiaan'a  Handbook,  p.  933. 

3.  To  use  up,  as  if  by  serving  on  a  dish,  or 
making  a  meal  of ;  frustrate  or  disappoint ; 
damage;  ruin;  cheat.  [Slang.] 

For  of  this  be  assured.  If  you  "  go  It "  too  fast, 
Youll  he  duA  d. 


Where's  Bnunracll?  7>uW 
Hut  In  Canada,  a<  in  England,  de 
other  by  extension*  of  the  franchise. 


But  once  a  year,  on  the  eve  of  All-Souls, 
Through  these  arches  duMfuweyf  the  organ  roll*. 

Lvmtl,  Hie  Black  rTrac-hrr. 

disharmonlc  (dis-har-mon'ik),  a.  [=  F.  des- 
harmoniqtu  =  It.  dtsarmonico  (cf.  O.  disharmo- 

harmonic.]    Not  harmonic ; 
fArojii.  /n*f.  Jour.,  XVII.  1G0. 
disharmonious  ^dis-har-mo'ni-us),  a.    [<  dis- 
priv.  +  Aurmonoiu*.]    Inharmonious;  discor- 
dattt;  incongruous. 

The  ego  lacconllng  to  Preuss]  i»  comjiosed  of  painful 
and  dtaAdrxnoiiioii*  aensationa. 

U.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  si. 

disharmonise  (dis-h&r'mo-niz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  ditharmouiud,  ppr.  disharmonizing.  [=  F. 
ilhharmonistr  =  Pg.  dc*AansioHt>ar,  deprive  of 
harmony,  =  it.  ditarmonizzare,  want  harmony ; 
as  **-  priv.  +  harmonize.]  To  deprive  of  har- 
mony; render  inharmonious. 

Differences  which  duAaemoni«  and  retard  and  cripple 
the  general  work  In  hand. 

/'cilia.  School  Jour.,  XXtll.  SSI. 

disharmony  (dis-har'mtVni),  n. ;  pi.  di>«arnv>- 
nie*  (-nix).  [=  F.  oYsharmonie  =  tip.  dexarmo- 
tita  =  Pg.  drsharmonia  =  It.  disarmonia  —  O. 
dhvAormotiie  =  Dan.  Sw.  disharmotu;  as  dis- 
priv.  +  harmony.]  Want  of  1 
incongruity. 

A  rtuAitrwnng  In  the  different  Impulses  that  c 
It  [our  aatttr.].  Col<rida<. 
The  more  duAormowie.  laccordllal  to  1 


4.  To  push  or  strike  with  the  horns.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

Me  would  hae  gart  Imatle)  me  trow  that  they  (London 
fidk]  hae  horn*  on  their  heads  to  tfuA  the  like  o' 
httove*  to  tread  upon  us  when  dooft. 

Sir  A.  ITyfif,  Worts,  I.  70. 
To  dtah  out,  to  form  (cuvea)  liy  woollen  rib*, 

II.  intrant.  To  be  concave  or  have  a  form 
resembling  that  of  a  dish:  as,  the  wheel  or  the 
ground  dishes.    See  I.,  2. 

We  hnd  much  trouble  with  our  wagon,  the  win-.  I  if,.*, 
iii-i  fr<-i|iieiiily.        A.  »'.  GViWy.  Arctli-  Service,  p.  .t*7, 

dishabilitate  fdis-hu-biri-tal ).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dUhabilihtttd,  ppr.  dishabihtating.    [<  ML. 


And  all  I  have  when  we  are  wed. 

CoimVvti  riialo-Tur  eetirrra  f«cii  Omnf  ry  Lorm. 

dish-cloth  (diah'kloth),  n.   A  cloth  used  for 

washing  dishes, 
dish-clout  (disli'klout),  n.    A  dish-cloth. 

Those  Siime  hanging  cheek*.  .  .  . 
That  look  like  fruxrn  duAclontr  asj  on  end  I 

/T.  .foiuttn,  Volputie,  I.  1. 
Tliat  old  rag  of  n  ifuAWn«t  mlnlstrv.  Ham  PxirnnKi.  la 
to  I*  Us)  other  lord.  H  ofjwfe,  Letters.  II.  tu:t. 
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dlsheart 

dlaheartt  (dta-hart' ),  r.  f.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  heart.] 
To  discourage;  dishearten. 

Car.  Have  I  nut  imn  the  Britons  

Wh.IT 

11,  Bnnduca. 

Plitchrr,  linnduca,  I.  1. 

jl  (dis-har'tn),  r.  t.  [<  dis.  priv.  + 
Acqt.cm.J  To  discourage;  depress  the  spirits 
of;  deject;  impress  with  fear. 

Me  not  utterly  duAatrfmd ;  we  have  y*l  a  small  relirk 
of  hope  left.  B.  Jontm,  Eplcume,  v.  1. 

diaheartenment  (dis-har'tn-ment),  «.  [<  dw- 
hearU m  +  -micnf.]  The  act  of  disheartening,  or 
the  state  of  being  disheartened  or  discouraged. 

The  atim  of  petty  mortincaUnna,  dUonmforta.  still  dis- 
htatttHHvni*  which  one  called  to  such  a  trial  would  In- 
evitably have  to  undergo.         Tke  Altantie.  IA  III.  7»L 

diaheirt  (dis-gyr'),  r.  f.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  AWr.] 
To  deprive  of  heirs;  debar  from  transmitting 
or  from  being  transmitted  by  inheritance. 

Yet  itill  remember  thai  you  wield  •  award 
Foey'd  by  your  loea  against  your  sovereign  Lord ; 
Uraisn'd  to  liew  Ui'  imperial  cedar  down, 
auicrasiun,  aim  uijacir  trie  i  ri-wn. 

©rude.  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  ISM. 

h  [<di#- priv.  +W«n.] 

fStarit, 


1665 

<  OF.  deseherele,  F.  d/ehereU,  pp.  of  drsrherrlrr : 
set1  <.i.«Aer«,.]  Disheveled. 

She  waa  all  discAeuWee  in  her  hc*r,  and  Taurua  hir 
hdlde  be  the  tresses  and  drough  hir  after  hia  hone. 

Ifcrfin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  11.  58*. 

dishevelment  cli  Hi  .  •.  .  ,-mentl,  n.  [<  diskerei 
+  -n.es..]  The  act  of  disheveling,  or  the  state 
of  being  disheveled.  Cartyle, 

dishevelyt,  a.   8ee  disher  fit. 

dish-faced  (dish'fast),  a.  1.  Ilaring  a  face  in 
which  the  nasal  bono  is  higher  at  the  nose  than 
at  the  stop :  applied  to  dogs.  This  peculiarity 
is  frequently  seen  in  pointers,  Vera  Skate,  Book 
of  the  Dog. —  2.  Having  a  round  flat fish 
like  a  reversed  plate :  said  of  persons. 

dishful  idish'ful),  a.    [<  MR.  disrh/ul,  dissr/ul; 

<  disk  +  -fid,  2.]  As  much  as  a  dish  will  hold. 
dl»hing(dUh'ing),p.a.  [I'pr.  of  dish,  r.]  Tak- 


dishonorary 

=  8yn.  1.  Knarlahncse,  dweitftuneaa,  | 
scrupulousness,  unfairness,  alipperineea. 

dishonor,  dishonour  (dis-on'or),  n.  [<  ME. 
deskonovr,  <  OF.  deshonor,  later  deshonnenr,  F. 
dishonnt  ur  —  Hp.  Pg.  deshonor  n  It.  disown:.  < 
ML.  dishonor,  dishonor,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  honor: 
see  din-  and  honor,  s.  ]  1 .  Want  of  1 
character  or  conduct. 


Defraud  ■ 


disher  (diah'er),  n.    [<  ME.  dissl 
-cr'.J    A  maker  of  or  dealer  in  woouen  oowu 
or  dishes. 

disheresst, »•  [<  ME.  dutshcrrs;  <  disher +  <*..] 
A  female  disher.    ISer*  FIotrma». 

_  (dis-her'i.son),  n.  [Formerly  dis- 
»;  contr.  of  •di»\rrituon,<  OF.  dc.krifi- 
mm,  desheretesox,  deskeritoison,  etc..  <  ML.  'dis- 
AfrrditoWo(n-),  disinheritance.  <  dishereditare, 
pp. dishrreditatus, disinherit:  seedi*A«rif.]  The 
act  of  disinheriting,  or  of  cutting  off  from  in- 
heritance. 

Many  a  one  hem  la  bom  to  s  fair  eatate,  and  t*  stripped 
of  it,  whether  by  the  Just  dUAenavntd  hU  .  .  .  father,  or 
clae  by  the  power  or  elrcuinTentloo  of  an  ad  ternary  or  by 
hia  own  DUagoTerniDcnt  and  uuthrtttliicas. 

Hp.  Hail,  Remains,  p.  Its. 
O  ncrer-rejectlng  roof  of  blue. 
WhaM  raali  duneruui.  nevtr  faiU 
On  ua  unthinking  (.rudlgaU.    Lomll,  Al  Freaco. 


ing  or  having  the  form  of  a  dish;  concave 
hollowing:  as,  a  dishing  wheel;  the  lay  of  the 
ground  was  slightly  dishing. 
dishonest  (dis-on'est),  a.  [<  ME.  rfi>Ao««if,  < 
OF.  detkontstf,  drshonneste,  F.  deshonntle  =  Pr. 
dMAofKsf  =  8p.  Pg.  rfc*-*<rt»««to  =  It.  disonestn, 
<  ML.  *dMn»Kr.«.'M.«,  dishonest,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  + 
hontttut,  honest :  see  dis- and  honest,  a.]  I.  Not 
honest;  without  honesty;  destitute  of  probity 
or  integrity ;  having  or  exercising  a  disposition 
to  deceive,  cheat,  or  defraud. — 5.  Not  honest 
in  quality;  proceeding  from  or  exhibiting  lack 
of  honesty;  fraudulent;  knavish:  as,  a dWtos- 
cxt  transaction. 


(laming  la  too  unreasonable  i 
man  to  addlet  htmaeH  to  ir 


wj«  for  a  K-entle- 
Isrrd  ijlttel/iMl, 


3f.  Dishonored;  disgraced. 

|tr.  of  L.  inavnrjfe),  with  lop'd  arma,  the  youth 

ut  hia  nose,  and  ahorten'd  of  hie  ears. 

l>rydtn,  -EneUI,  tL 

4t.  Dishonorable;  disgraceful;  ignominious. 
Inslorioua  triumpha,  and  distrntttt  acara. 

1.  32S. 


disherit*  (dis-her'it),  r.  f.  K  ME.  diskeriten, 
<  OF.  desheriter,  desherrdrr,  F.  deskeriter  =  Pr. 
denheretar,  deseretar  =  8p.  desheredar  =  Pg.  drs- 
hrrdar  e  It.  distredarr,  <  ML  dishercditare,  dis- 
inherit, <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  LL.  bereditarc,  inherit: 
see  inherit,  heritage.]    To  disinherit. 

Wee  have  ben  in  pcrpctuelle  Pnea  tllle  now,  that  thou 
come  to  diaarn'rc  ua.  MandmlU,  1  rare  la,  p.  SS4. 

Oentlll  krnire,  tie  wepe  nought,  lint  ro  we  in  the  name 
of  id*1  and  flglit  Willi  hem,  Ifor  belter  it  la  to  dye  with 
honour*  than  d)0  olde  uih!  pore  and  ttUhrritrd. 

Merlin  <£.  £.  T.  &>,  ii.  ETO. 

disheritancet  (dis-her'i-tans),  n.  [<  OF.  des- 
hentaner,  disheritance,  <  dt/ikeriter,  disherit:  see 
disherit.]  The  act  of  disinheriting,  or  the  state 
of  being  disinherited. 

Hating  chid  me  atmiMt  to  the  ruin 


Vrvden,  Aba.  and  Arhlt.,  L  Ti 

Bf.  Unchaste;  lewd. 

I  hope  It  la  no  diaa<nwa<  dealre,  to  dealrr  to  lie  a  woman 
of  the  world.  .•?Au*. ,  Aa  you  Like  it,  t.  a 

-  SyTL  1  and  %  Kalae,  unfair,  diaiiurenuuue,  unerrupuloua, 
jierndloua.  trearheroiu.  allppery. 
dishonestl  (dis-on'est),  r.  f.    [<  ME.  dishtm- 
esten,  <  OF.  deshonetter,  drshonnester  =s  8p.  Pg. 

dittmestarr,  <  ML  'diskone- 


Kor  .Ince  diaAonour  Umfflca  with 
He  la  but  oataldc.  Skn*. ,  T.  of  A.,  t  1. 

S.  The  state  of  being  disgraced,  or  considered 
dishonorable;  disgrace;  shame;  reproach. 

It  |lbe  dead  body)  la  sown  In  iMuMiir;  It  la  ralaed  la 
glory.  1  Cor.  »».  i& 

There  Ilea  he  now  with  foste  d^Anser  dead, 
Who,  ahllca  he  livde,  woa  railed  prt'iud  Sana  foy. 

.spraw,  v.  g.,  I.  II.  sa. 

It  la  the  great  dUhonaur  of  too  many  among  ua  that 
they  are  more  aahanied  of  their  Hellgkm  than  they  are  of 
their  slaa.  ,vti«i«.j/f/rr,  germona,  I.  It. 

3.  Displace  inflicted ;  violation  of  one's  honor 
or  dignity. 

It  was  not  meet  for  aa  to  see  the  klnit'a  dufionewr. 

Ears  It.  la. 

Whatever  tends  to  the  dfaamwur  of  flod,  to  the  injury 
of  othara,  or  to  our  own  deatrurUon,  It  la  all  the  reaaou  la 
the  World  we  anouM  abstain  from. 

Sttiitngjlttt,  Sermona.  II  ilL 

4.  In  cos...  failure  o; 
acceptor  of  a  bill  of  < 
it,  or,  if  it  ia  accepted,  to  pay  and  retire  it. 
diskonor,  r.  t.,  4.  =  syn.  XW»A«nor,  IKt/arar,  etc.  See 
odium,  and  Hat  under  dtajrraer, 

dishonor,  dishonour  (dis-on'or),  r.  t.  [<  OF. 
deshvnorer,  F.  dMkonorer  =  Pr.  desonorar  = 
8p.  Pg.  desAionmr  =  It.  disonorare,  <  ML.  dis- 
konorare,  dishonor,  <  L.  dis-  prir.  +  Aosorartr, 
honor:  see  dis-  and  honor,  r.J  1.  To  deprive 
of  honor ;  violate  the  honor  or  dignity  of ;  dis- 
grace ;  bring  reproach  or  shame  on ;  stain  the 
character  or  ;  lessen  in  reputation. 

Moat  certain  it  Is  that  nothing  but  only  aln  doth  dis- 
honour God.  Hooker,  Ecclea.  Polity,  11.  L 

NoUitng  .  .  .  that  may  duuWiu>ur 
Our  law,  or  auln  my  now  of  Xaiarite. 

Jflttow,  S.  A.,  L  1SSS. 

3.  To  treat  with  indignity. 


<U*honc*tar 


It. 


Of  a  dinh/Hlana.  f..r  vUdatling 
So  1-ontlnned  and  a.i  aarr.  il  a  frlertdahln, 
FUtrUr  (and  itwArr),  Kalr  Maid  of  the  Inn,  11.  L 

diaheritor  (dis-her'i-tor),  n.  [<  dw*crif  +  -or.] 
One  who  disherits,  or  deprives  of  inheritance. 

dishevel  iilt-shev'el),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dinker- 
rled  or  dukerelted,  ppr.  diskcrcling  or  dishevelling. 
[<  ME  disekeeelen  (in  p.  a.  dutrkr rtle :  see  di- 
tkereJe),  <  OF.  dej>rhrrel«r,  F.  deeheetler  —  Pr. 
descabelhar  —  8p.  Pg.  descabellar  =  It.  scapi- 
gliare,  <  ML  dimtpillnre,  pull  off,  tear,  or  disor- 
der the  hair,  dishevel,  <  L.  din-,  apart,  +  eapil- 
Ihs  (>OF.  chtrel,  F.  ehereu),  hair:  see  ranifrary.] 
I.  (runs.  1.  To  cause  to  have  a  disonicred  or 
neglected  appearance;  disarrange:  said  origi- 
nally of  the  hair,  but  now  often  extended  to 
the  dress. 


Mourning  matron*  with  cfuAewWrrf  hair. 
2.  To  disorder  or  disarrange  the  hair  or 
of;  derange  wilh  regard  to  any  covering  of 
loose  materials. 

Thick  did  they  scatter  upon  rvery  Plain 
A  Boa  ry  Terdure,  and  diaaeiv/  May 
Kound  Iclliu  a  sprmirlnK  face. 

J.  kra<im-nl.  Psyche,  1L  0. 
I  In  both  senses  used  chiefly  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple and  as  an  adjective.] 

II.  intrans.  To  In-  spread  or  to  hang  in  dis- 
order, as  the  hair.  [Hare.] 
Their  hair,  curling,  dithrveU  about  their  shoulders. 

.sv  V.  /trrtrrt.  Trarela  in  Africa,  p.  300. 

dishevelet,  diahevelTt,  a.  [<  ME.  discheceU, 
dimheeeJg,  disshicill,  disheveled,  adj.,  prop,  pp., 


stare,  dishonor,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  honestare, 
honor:  see  dm-  and  honest,  r.  Cf.  dcAoswwtole.j 
To  dishonor;  disgrace. 

Some  young  widowa  do  diaaoiwat  the  congrea>tlon  of 
Chrtal,  and  his  doctrine. 

TViadoie,  Ana.  to  SlrT.  More,  etc  (Parker  8oc.,  lsfs>),  p.  lit 
jfarstoit.  The  Kawne,  lr. 

dishonestly  (dis-on'est-li),  «dr.  1.  With  dis- 
honesty; without  probity  or  integrity;  with 
fraudulent  intent ;  knavishly. 

One  thin*  was  rery  dudioneerfy  Inainiiated,  that  the 
prtwmerwaa  a  >js||lat.  whb-hwss  only  te  Uicruae  Uie  Jury 

Stan  TrioU,  Stephen  College,  an.  lesl. 
2f.  Dishonorably;  ignominiously. 

Marina  caused  Caiua  Cesar  ...  to  bit  violently  draw* 
to  the  aepultre  of  one  farina,  a  almple  and  seditions  pit- 
sone,  and  there  to  be  d^aWo*^  alVne. 

*r  T.  Ktyot,  The  Gorernour,  II.  «. 
3».  Unchastely;  lewdly. 

She  that  llvcUl  diskomMy  U  her  father  a  heavlneas. 

Eoclus.  uti.  4. 

dishonesty  (dis-on'es-ti),  «.  [<  OF.  dtthonc- 
stete,  deskoneste,  deskonncste,  F.  deshonn/tetJ  = 
Pr.  dexnestat  =  Hp.  deshonestidad  =  Pg.  dtskv- 
nestidade=  It.  disonesta,  disonestade,  dmmejitate, 
<  ML.  •di..A<»Mcsta(f-)lr,  <  •dishonrstus.  dishon- 
est :  sen  dishonest.  Cf.  konestt/.]  1.  The  quality 
of  being  dishonest ;  lack  of  honesty ;  want  of 
probity  or  integrity ;  a  disposition  to  cheat  or 
defraud,  or  to  deceive  and  betray. 

The  reckless  aisnmpOnn  of  pecuniary  oMIcalions  does 
not  urdluarlly  original*  in  diaaoWy  „f  Intention. 

J.  FMt.  Evullltiolilat.  p.  L-00. 

2.  Violation  of  trust  or  of  justice:  fraud; 
treachery;  any  deviation  from  probity  or  in- 
tegrity. 

For  the  said  carl  aaitit  that  the  assiirsnces  which  he 
gave  his  late  ma)eety  and  Ida  majesty  that  now  la,  con- 
cerning theac  Irratlen,  were  audi  as  had  been  tiUKenrMlu 

and  lireaa-li  of  Ida  duty  and  trust  for  him  to  have  held 


Uiat  woman  there,  .  .  . 
r'd  me. 
Snak..  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

3.  To  violate  the  chastity  of;  ravish;  seduce. 
—  4.  In  com.,  to  refuse  to  honor;  refuse  or  fail 
to  accept  or  pay :  as,  to  dishonor  a  bill  of  ex- 
change. A  bill  or  note  l*  also  said  to  be  dishonored  when 
overdue  and  unpaid,  although  there  may  have  been  no  ac- 
tual demand  or  refusal  to  pay. 

Any  cheouee  or  bills  refused  payment  (when  presented 
to  the  bankal  are  called  "  returns,'  and  can  generally  be 
ise  ttir  same  day,  and  niter- 
the  bank  duAcfk/urifer  them 
I  tbem. 

Jerons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  'iOfl. 

St.  To  disgrace  by  the  deprivation  of,  or  as  of, 
ornament.  [Rare.] 

His  scalp  .  .  .  dtaAowowr'd  unite  of  hair. 

Dryden,  lr.  of  Ovid's  Melamorph..  XT. 
Syn,  1.  Toahame,  degnule,  dbcTetllL    X  To  Inault. 

dishonorable,  dishonourable  <dis-ori'or-n-bl), 

a.  [<  OF.  deskonorablr,  drshonnorable,  dishon- 
ourable, F.  dishonorable.  <  des-  priv.  +  honor- 
able, honorable:  see  dis-  and  honorable.  Cf. 
dishonor,  etc.]  1.  Showing  lack  of  honor; 
laase ;  bringing  or  meriting  shame  or  reproach; 
staining  character  and  lessening  reputation: 
as,  a  dishonorable  act. 


in.    ■.■■■■■I  air  i  <,,,'-■,       i-  iv 

sent  back  to  the  Clearing  House  the  same  day,  i 
ed  again  as  a  reverse  claim  by  the  bant 
on  tile  banks  which  presented  tbem. 
Mone; 


In  ottr  age  there  can  be  no  peace  that  fct  not 
there  can  be  no  war  that  ia  not  duAraaomMr. 

Svmner,  True  tirandeur  of  Nations. 

2.  Destituteofbonor;  characterized  by  want  of 
honor  or  good  repute:  aa,  a  dishonorable  man. 

We  petty  meii  .  . 

3.  In  a  state  of  neglect  i 

He  that  is  honoured  In  i 
riches,  „d  he  that  U  disluLuraoU  in  , 
nwrff  in  powty,  R<h?1iu.  t,  si. 


-Syn.  1  lad 

ininlnlo 


),  s. 


dishonourableness  (dia- 
Thc  quality  of  being  dia- 


(dis-on'or-a- 
"  ith 


it  lila  duty  and  In 
(  7'riafa,  The  I  Hike 


or-sv.bl.nes) 
honorable, 
dishonorabl; 

bli),  ndr. 
dishonor. 

We  sailed  to  the  Island  of  fspri.  the  antlent  Caprew  to 
which  Tliierius  retired  duAonoMmafy  from  the  care  of 
th.'  public.     Pceockt,  iJeacrlptlon  of  the  East  J  I.  il  LtKI. 

(dis-on'or-a-ri),  a.    f<<fw-priv.  + 
Causing  dishonor ;  tending  to  dis- 
Clarke.  [Kare.J 
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dishonorer 

dishonorer,  dishonourer  (dis-on'or-er),  n. 
One  who  dishonors  or  disgraces ;  one  who 
treats  another  with  indignity. 


Preachiiu;  how 
It  would  he  to 


lth  tile  gods 
lrreltartoua 

Millm.  8.  A.,  I  861. 


Dithauaurtr  of  Pagon. 
dishorn  (dis-horn'),  r.  .'.    [<  <lu>-  priv.  +  horn.] 
To  remove  tho  horns  from;  deprive  of  horns. 

The  truth  Iwdnsf  known, 
Well  all  present  nurselvoa,  rissW-n  tho  spirit, 
And  mock  him  homo  to  Windsor. 

Sknt.,  M.  W.  o(  W„  It.  4. 

dishorse  (dis-hArs'),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  din- 
honed,  ppr.  duhoming.  [<  di»-  priv.  +  Aor«\] 
To  unhorse. 

H*  hunt  his  lance  against  *  foraat  bough, 
IiitknrtMt  himself  and  ma«  again. 

Trnnyttm,  Ralln  and  Kalan. 

dish-rag  (disb'rag),  h.    A  dish-cloth, 
dishumort,  dlahtunourt  (dis-hu'mor), «.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  humor,  n.]    Ill  humor.  [Rare.] 

We  did  nut  beforehand  think  of  the  creature  we  are 
enamoured  of  as  subject  t>>  Juamoooo-,  age,  sickness.  Im- 
patience, or  •nllenneaa.  StrtU,  Spectator,  So.  «:«. 

dishumort,  dishumourt  (dis-ho/mor),  r.  t.  [< 
dig-  priv.  +  humor,  r.j  To  put  out  of  humor; 
mako  Ill-humored.  [Rare.] 


)—3.  The  grinder.^or 


B.  Janton,  Every  Man  out  of  hU  Humour,  t.  3. 

dish-washer  (dish'wosh'er),  «.    1.  One  who 
washes  dishes. — 2.  The  pied  wagtail,  Mntacilta 
lugubri*.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
restless  flycatcher,  Seisura 
tura.  [Australian.] 

(dish'wa'ter).       Water  in  which 
SI  have  been  washed, 
dlsillude  (dis-i-lud'),  r.    ;  pret.  and  pp.  duni- 
ludeil,  ppr.  dinittudina.    [<  din-  +  illude.]  To 
free  from  illusion;  disillusion.  [Rare.] 

t  am  obliged  to  duitltuU  many  of  my  visitors,  though 
I  cannot  reduce  my  title*  below  "General  Siahltj, '  ur 


1666 

or  want  of  improvement;  non-improvement. 
[lUre.j 

Beside  that  the  presence  of  God  serve*  to  all  Hue,  It 
Wmptallot.1"PeCU1  ^'to^I't,  Wort^ftBSixT'llJ.' 

disincarcerate  (dis-in-kar'se-rat ),  r.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  disincarcerated,  ppr.  rfi*tn«jrreratin(7. 
[<  din-  priv.  +  incarcerate.  Cf.  Sp.  de»encarce- 
lar  E3  Pg.  denenearcerar.]  To  liberate  from 
prison;  set  free  from  confinement.  ffarreu. 

disinclination  (dis-m-kli-na'shon),  n.  [<  din- 
priv.  +  inclination,"]  Want  of  inclination ;  want 
of  propensity,  desire,  or  affection  (generally 
implying  a  positive  inclination  toward  the  op- 
posite course  or  thing) ;  slight  dislike  or  aver- 
sion. 

DUappolntmrnt  gave  him  a  dUtndimitum  to  the  fair  sex. 

=  Syn.  Indisposition,  unwillingness,  reluctance,  hesita- 
tion, repugnance, 
disincline  (dis-in-klin'),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rti*- 
inciined,  ppr.  <fi*i»M-/»sisj/.  [<  din-  priv.  +  i«- 
cline.]  To  make  averse  or  indisposed;  make 
unwilling. 

Tho  Iroveneal  pacta  .  .  .  willingly  established  them- 
selves .  .  .  under  a  prluce  full  of  Irnigbtly  accomplish- 
menu,  and  yet  not  dunnWineii  to  tile  art*  of  peace. 

Tict,u,r.  Span.  UL,  I.  T77. 


disintegration 


IXeinJeetitm  conaUU  In  the  destruction  of  » imethlng  ta- 
fecttoiik.  and  wo  fall  to  see  any  JuslHl.itlon  for  the  I-opls- 
lar  nae  ot  the  term  which  makes  It  synonymoua  with  d»o- 
dortzation.  oesrsnv,  \  I 

disinfector  (dis-in-fek'tor),  n.  [<  dminfeet  + 
-or.]  Cms  who  or  that  which  disinfect*;  spe- 
cifically, a  device  for  diffusing  a  disinfectant  ia 
the  air  to  purify  it.  or  destroy  contagion. 

disingenultyt  (dia-in-je-nu'i-ti),  n.  K  di*ingt+- 
uous  +  -ity,  after  ingenuity,  q.  v.]  I>isingi  nu- 
ousnesa;  unfairness;  want  of  candor. 


A  habit  of  illi 


I  dum.) 
Ctar 


■  win  t,.  t 
II  W  ar,  I. 


to  help  trot 
ioua  wight. 


,  King  and  Book,  I,  li 


ao  niiirh  elteet  upon  the  Com- 
lem  to  report  this  measure  faror- 
Thr  AHt*rican,  \  II.  ?-fL 


'  1.. 


nl  Sahib  Haliad.or/ 
II. 


.  Rwuttt,  Diary  in  India,  II.  Ri. 
disillusion  (dis-i-lu'zhon),  n.  [=  V.  diMUuMon ; 
as  dm-  priv.  +  illusion.]    A  freeing  or  becom- 
ing free  from  illusion ;  the  state  of  being  disil- 
lusioned or  disenchanted ;  disenchantment. 

He  |Spenatrl  speaks  of  the  Court  In  a  tone  ot  contemptu- 
ous bHternsaaJn  which,  as  It  aeenu  to  me,  there  Is  more  of 
Uie  sorrow  of  <I<*mW,.s>  than  of  the  gall  of  penuual  dls 
IowsW,  Amonsc  in)  Books,  2,1  ser.,  p.  Hi. 

(dis-i-lfj'xhon),  r.  f.    [=  P.  de-Mllu- 
from  the  noun.]    To  free  from  illu- 

"  EsTpt,"  the  product  of  a  much  dunif«aie«.l  ol«err«r. 

Tkt  Xalion,  No.  HBT. 

The  auto  da  fea  of  Sterllk.  and  Madrid,  ...  the  de*o 
Inl  plains  of  Germany,  and  the  mieltlea  of  Alva  In  the 


.of 
.sof 

Knsyf.  Urit,,  XX.,  3M. 

disilluaioniM  (dis-i-lu'rhon-ir),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  duilluMonixd,  ppr.  ditiil unionising.  [<  din- 
priv.  +  iHuvttoB  +  -ee.J  To  free  from  illusion ; 
disenchant;  disillusion. 

I  am  not  sure  that  chanter  of  Herder's  did  not  aneoa- 
s«HouJy  or^rale  as  a^do,^  '"^^^^^  ,  l7J_ 

disillusionment  (dis-i-lti'zhon-ment),  n.  [=  P. 
deMlliuionnement ;  as  duilluMon,"r.,  +  -ment.] 
The  process  of  disillusioning ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing disillusioned. 

Gulcclardlnl  seems  to  glory  In  his  dirilluiicmmrnt .  and 
'  the  analysis  ot  t  ti . 
i  Incurable. 

.  Brit.,  XI.  Sjfl. 

^Txx'xir  *w. 

disimbarkt,  r.  An  obsolete  form  of  dinembark. 
disimpark  (dis-im-pSrk'),  r.  t.    (<  din-  priv.  + 

imjxiri  J    To  free  from  the  limits  of  a  park. 

Craig.  [Rare.] 
disimprison  (dis-ini-priz'on),  r.  t.    [<  din-  priv. 

+  tmifriaon.]    To  discharge  from  a  prison;  set 

at  liberty;  free  from  restraint.  iMckhart. 

[Rare.] 

French  Revolution  means  here  the  open,  violent  rebel- 
lion and  victory  of  durinsjiruoned  anarchy  against  corrupt, 
aom  .iut  authority.  VnriuU,  French  lu*.,  I.  vl.  1. 

di  si  in  prove  idis-im-prflv').  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
di*in>i>rorcd,  ppr.  ditnmjirorimi.  |  <  di.t-  priv.  + 
improve.]  I.  froiu.  To  render  worw;;  injure 
the  ijuality  <>f.  [Hare.] 

No  nee,l  to  don'ni^poiv  the  nival  banks  to  pay  thank* 

to  the  LLhopa.        -It.  Taylor.  Works  (ed.  ISM),  II.  MS. 

H.  taln>N<.  To  grow  worse.  (Kare.] 
dlsimprovement  (dis-im-prov'ment),  n.  [< 
dm-  priv.  +  .»i>r»rewr.f.] 


IThtol  . 
niltte*  as  U> 
aid). 

disinclose,  disenclose  <dls-in-kldx',  -en-klo*'), 
r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dmincloned,  dinenelo**!,  ppr. 
d ixincuiKimi,  dmeHclntting.  [<  dts-  priv.  +  indole, 
rnclime.']  To  free  from  inclnsure;  throw  open 
(what  has  been  inclosed);  specifically,  to  dis- 
park. 

disincorporate  {dis-in-kor'po-rat),  r.  i. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  dimncoritorated,  ppr.  dunncorporaling. 
[<  din-  priv.  +  iswrporafc,  r.  Cf.  F.  dtnineor- 
porer  m  Hp.  Pg,  aV«N«>r/)orflr.]  1.  To  deprive 
of  corporate  powers  or  character. — 2.  To  de- 
tach or  separate  from  a  corporation  or  society. 

disincorporate!  (dis-in-kor  |>o-rat).  <i.  [=  sp. 
Pg.  detnueorjHtrado ;  as  din-  priv.'  +  in<r)fj>or<i/e, 
«.]  Disunited  from  a  body  or  society;  utiein- 
bodied.  Bacon. 

diBincorporation(di*-in-kor-f<>n»'«iifin),  n.  [= 

P.  itenincorporation  =  Sp.  aenincorporacion  = 
Pg.  denineorporacdo  ;  an  durincorporate  +  ^'ori.- 
see  -ation.]  1.  iJeprivation  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  corporation. — 2.  Detachment  or 
separation  from  a  body,  corporation,  or  society, 
disincrnstant  (dis-in-krus'tant),  it.  [<di*-priv. 
+  iJicnuif  +  -aNfi.]  Something  which 
to  prevent  or  to  remove  incrustation. 

Ktnc  as  a  IHtincnutanl  In  Steam  Boilers. 

Crt,  Diet, 

disindividualize  (dis-in-di-vl 
pret.  and  pp.  dinindici< " 
untieing.    I  <  din-  priv.  + 
prive  of  individuality. 

The  artist  who  la  to  produce  a  work  which  la  ttj  he  ad- 
mire.!, not  by  his  friends  or  his  townspeople  ur  his  con- 
temporaries, but  by  all  men,  and  wldcti  Is  to  be  more  lieau- 
tlful  to  the  eye  In  proportion  to  Its  culture,  must  duindi- 

ty,  and  no  man- 
r  *oul  of  all  men 


ri<(r<nJi';e  himself,  and  be  a  man  of  no  party 
ner.  and  no  aire,  but  one  throuu-h  whom  tlie  < 
circulates,  us  the  common  air  through  his  1 


H  UK, 

Emerum, 


'.'I. 


disinfect  <dis-ui-fekt'),  r.  t.  [=  F.  dMnfeetcr 
—  Sp.  Pg.  deninfectar  =  It.  dimn/ctlare;  as  rfi»- 
priv.  +  infect.]  To  cleanse  from  infection; 
purify  from  contagious  or  infectious  matter; 
destroy  the  germs  of  disease  in. 

disinfectant  <dis-in-fek'tant),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
disinfectant  —  Sp.  Pg.  dannfectante  =  It.  <Ji*- 
mfettante;  as  dimnftel  +  -a«f'.]  X.  a.  Berving 
tu  disinfect  ;  disinfecting. 

IX  n.  Au  agent  used  fordestrojingthecon- 
tagium  or  germs  of  infectious  diseases.  The  dls- 
IntrctauU  uwi»l  lued  at  present  are  heat,  nicrrurtc  chlo- 
rld,  sulptiurdloxid  liormed  hj  l.nnilnt  sulphur),  iron  pr,,- 
l.iwuljiliat,  ill,.  .  hi, .rid.  Lat>arr^i|ut  s'liiiiil.ctiiiisoiullon 
(lluuor  soiiie  chaWSlaA  and  chlonusled  lime,  or  so-calh-d 
chl.  rid  of  lime  (ralv  chloratalL  I>c»lorii.  n.  or  substance* 
which  di»lr.i>  smells,  are  not  necesaarUy  disluftctauU, 
and  disirifcctanU  ilo  n,>t  always  harv  an  o,lor. 

The  n, oral  atiiMwiphrre,  t*H,,  of  thlx  honest,  cheerful,  sim- 
p'.c  t.ume  u  ,-uc  acte.1  as  a  moral  ditim/tetant. 

T,  Wintkrof,  Cecil  Itrccme,  vl. 

disinfection  (dis-in-fek'shon).  n.  [=  P.  dr#m- 
frction  —  Sp.  dtmu  ftrctOH  =  Pg.  demnfefedo;  »s 
dininfret  +  -ion.]  Purification  from  infectious 
matter;  the  destruction  of  the  contagium  or 
l  of  infectious  1 


disingenuous  (dis-in-jen'^-us),  a.  [<  din-  priv. 
+  ingenuous.]  Not  ingenuous;  not  open,  frank, 
or  candid;  uneandid;  insincere:  as,  a  cii«i>ov»- 
uoun  person ;  a  ilunjriwi«  answer. 

Such  kinds  of  Pleasantry  are  very  unfair  and  rfutaoem*- 
out  in  Worka  of  I  rlttclam.    AddimH,  Spectator,  No.  3L 

Fcraona  entirely  disingemiMU,  who  really  do  not  believe 
the  opinions  they  defend.      Hume,  ITin.  of  Morals.  I  L 

Lovable  aa  he  was,  It  would  be  dinintmuouj.  as  well  aa 
Idle,  to  attempt  to  show  that  Steele  was  a  prudent  raan 
A.  IMmm,  Int.  to  SUs-le,  p.  net. 

disingenuously  (dis-in-jen'tl-ua-li),  adr.    In  a 
disingenuous  manner;  not  openly  and 
didly. 

oUsingenuonsness  (dis-in-jen'O-ua-nes).  n.  The 
character  of  being  disingenuous;  want  of  can- 
dor. 

The  dsWiuyeHNosianesa  of  eniltracinst  a  |mifee»io4i  l*» 
their  own  hearts  have  an  Inward  reluctance. 

OrV/iwinvsevs/  o/  ihr 


dislnhabltt  (dis-in-hab'it),  r.  t.  [< 
inhabit.  Cf.  dinhabit.]  To  depriv, 
ants. 


din- 
re  of 


It  was  dteinkabittd  slle  and  thlrtic 
Uelen's  time  for  lacke  of  water.  Hakim 


J  errs  before  Saint 
is  Vcf/aoes,  II.  1(a). 


disinherison  (<lis-in-her'i-zon),  n.  [See  rftVvarri- 
»on.]  1.  The  act  of  cutting  off  from  heredi- 
tary succession ;  the  act  of  disinheriting. — 2. 
The  state  of  being  disinherited. 

The  adultery  of  the  woman  Is  worse,  aa  lirin«iris7  has 
tardy  Into  the  family,  and  sfiJinAeneeiw  or  irreat  Injuries 
to  the  lawful  children.      Jer.  Titpfor,  Holy  Livim:,  u.  1. 

disinherit  (dis-in-her'it),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  •dinu- 
herittr;  as  din-  priv.  +  isAerif.  Cf.  durAr-rtf.] 
To  deprive  of  an  inheritance  or  of  the  right  to 
inherit ;  prevent,  aa  an  heir,  from  coming  into 
possession  of  property  or  right  which  by  law 
or  custom  would  devolve  on  him  in  the  eourse 
of  descent,  aa  by  an  adverse  will  or  other  act 
of  alienation,  or  ny  right  of  conquest . 

He  was  a  murderer  before  a  parent  J  he  dinintkrrited  all 
his  children  before  they  werw  born,  and  made  then  alaera 
before  they  knew  the  price  of  lllierty. 

Haras,  Harmony  of  the  Irirlnc  Attributes,  ft 

disinheritance  (dis-in-herM-tans),  n.    [<  OF. 
dininhcritance,<  'dininheriter:  seedMuhtril  and 
-oitrf.  Cf.  dt>*<Tifa»re.]  The  act  of  disinherit- 
ing, or  tho  state  of  being  disinherited. 
Sedition  tendeth  to  the  dijinferirane*  of  the  king. 

Stare  Trialt,  W.  Stroud,  an.  llrsi. 

disinhume  (dis-in-hum'),  r.  C ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dininhumeit,  ppr.  dininhuming.  [<  din-  priv.  + 
inhume.]    To  disinter.  [Rare.] 

Out*  more  the  Church  Is  aelted  with  sudden  fear. 
And  at  her  call  Is  Wlcllrfr  rfutnAumo/. 

Wordeuvrlh,  Eerie*.  Sonnets,  IL  17. 

dislntaili,  disintalef,  r.  t.  Obsolete  forms  of 
tifptiwfefr 

dlsintegrable  (dls-in't^-gTa-bl),  a.  [< 
tegra-te  +  dde.]    Capable  of  being 
grated. 

Anrlllo  calrite  is  readily  Jon  ntr:rraU?  !■  >  • 
atmua|itlere.  A 

disintegrate  (dis-in'MVgrtt),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disintegrated,  ppr.  disintegrating.  [<  din-  priv. 
+  integrate.]  L  froiur.  To  separate  into  com- 
ponent parts;  reduce  to  fragments;  break  up 
or  destroy  the  cohesion  of :  as,  rocks  are.  din- 
inhgrated  by  frost  and  rain. 

The  Carolinian  empire,  first  parting  Into  Italanre  divi- 
sions, U-eanin  In  course  of  time  further  ditiHt+rmted  bj 
■uMlvtstou  of  Uirse.     //.  Si*netr,  ITIri.  ot  So.  lot.  |  sii 

II.  Infrorwr.  To  break  np;  separate  into  its 
icnt  i 

^00  (dis-in-le-gru'shon),  w.  f<  _ 
integrate:  see-ofioH.]  The uct ofsejiarating the 
component  particles  of  a  substance,  ax  distin- 
guished from  decomposition  or  the  M-paration 
tit  its  elements ;  destruction  of  the  cohesion 
of  constituent  parts;  specifically,  in  pw.f..  the 
wearing  down  of  rocks,  resulting  chiefly  fi 
the  slow  action  of  frosts,  rains,  and  other 


mospheric 


Digitized  by  Google 


disintegrative 

disintegrative  (dia-in't 
ttgrate  +  -<**.]  " 
integrating. 


),  o.  [<*«*»- 
integrate :  dis- 


ww  hjjw  means  purely 


In  the  _ 
H.  Syeneer. 


Itaelf  . 

■  IU  tendencies*.  J.  risks,  Aroer.  Pol.  Idrtu,  p.  so, 

disintegrator  (dls-in'te-grA-ter),  ».  [<  </wi«- 
tcgrate  +  -or.]  One  who  or  that  which  disin- 
tegrates :  specifically,  a  machine  for  pulveriz- 


pulvenz- 
kinds  of 


ami  fur  mixing 
j  corn,  Is  a  mill  run. 
nf  tally  <if  ■  number  u(  beaters  projecting  from 
um  faces  of  two  parallel  dinks  revolving  in  opposite  di- 
rections ftt  a  high  speed. 

distntegratory  (dl*-in'l?-gr»-to-ri),  a.  [<  dis- 
integrate  +  -orjr.]  Disintegrating ;  disintegra- 
tive. [Bare.] 

Kant  has  trnljr  said  that  now  criticism  has  taken  its 
"  place  among  the  <tu\ntc>iratory  agencies,  Du  system  can 
pretend  to  escape  its  Jurisdiction. 

«.  U.  Urn.,  Pop.  ScL  Mo.,  XIII.  4t». 

disinter  idis-in-ter'),  «■■  '• ;  Pret-  ""d  PP-  <*«««- 
terred,  ppr.  disinterring.  (Formerly  disenter; 
<  OF.  arsenterrer,  F.  dstsenterrer  =  Sp.  Pg.  rff#- 
enterrar,  disinter,  <  L.  dis-  priv.+  ML.  interrure 
(>  OF.  rnltrrrr,  etc.),  inter:  see  inters.']  1. 
To  take  out  of  a  grave  or  out  of  the  earth ;  ex- 
as,  to  disinter  a  " 


1667 

thdlflcrent  to  the  matter  under  consideration :  as.  a  du. 
interested  witness;  an  uninterested  spectator. 

disinterestedly  (dis-in'ter-es-ted-li),  adv.  In 
a  disinterested  manner ;  unselfishly. 

1  hare  long  since  renounced  your  world,  ye  know  : 
Yet  welich  the  worth  of  worldly  prlie  foregone. 
Disinterestedly  Judge  this  and  thai 
Ouod  y«  account  good. 

Bnnrning,  King  and  Book,  II.  82S. 

disinterestedness  (dis-in  'ter-es-ted-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  heing  disinterested  or  unsel- 
fish; the  fact  of  having  n»  personal  interest  in 
an  event;  freedom  from  bias  or 
iccount  of  private  interest;  uu- 

Wbolly  to  abetnact  our  views  from  self 


ores,    a  question  or 


disjointed 

disippns  (di-sip'us),  a.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  (T)  Or. 
A<,  twice,  double-,  +  ixiTOc,  horse,  as  in  arehip- 
pus  (in  ref.  to  its  imitation  of  the  archippus).] 
A  common  and  wide-spread  species  of  butterfly, 
Limenitis  distppus,  feeding  in  the  caterpillar 
state  on  the  willow,  poplar,  and  plum,  and  hi- 
bernating in  the  same  state  in  cases  made  of 
rolled  leaves.  See  Limenitis.  It  occur.  In  lh« ■lulled 
SUU.  as  far  north  as  Maine,  in  the  West  Indie.,  and  in 
northern  South  America.  The  adult  Is  auppoaed  to  mimic 
the  archippus  butterfly  (Demais  archipyntt,  Uie  larva  ol 
which  feeds  on  asclepiads.  See  cut  hi  preceding  culumn. 
disjaskit  (dis-ias'kit),  a.  [Sc.,  said  to  be  a 
iu  of  ^disjecteel  for  dejected.]  Jaded; 


In  the 


The  conception  of  pure disinterestedness  U 
in  all  our  estimate*  of  rirtue.   Lecky,  Europ. 


Shelley,  In  llowd.n,  I.  aj4. 

rc«iipp<M»ftl 
orals,  L  71 


•  verydisjsstit 
worn  out  In  tu) 


t^  l„ 
riir  from 


2.  To 


bume 

take  out  as  if  from  a  grave  ;  bring 
rity  into  view. 

The  philosopher  .  .  ,  may  tie  concealed  In  a  plebeian, 
which  a  proper  education  might  hare  disinterred,  anil 
hare  brought  to  light,  .Iddismi,  Spectator,  No.  sis. 

dislnteressedt,  disinterestt  (dis-in'ter-est), <>. 
[Also  written  disiHtt  rtss'd ;  with  E.  suffix  -rd'- 
(-f2).  < OF.  desintcraue,  F.  tlesintcrtssi (awSp.  des- 
inttrresado  =  Pg.  desinteressado  —  It.  dtsinteres- 
aato),  pp.  otdesinteresser,  rid  of  interest :  see  dis- 
r.]    Disinterested.    See  disinterested, 

The  measures  they  shall  wajjk  by  shall  lie  disinterest, 
and  even,  and  dispassionate,  ami  full  of  observation. 

Jer.  Taytor,  Works  (cd.  IKift),  I.  7*0, 
I  all  men  are  not  wise  and  good  and  duinferwaf'd. 

Jsr.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  IL  i. 

Kdis-in'ter-es-ment), «.  j<F. 
{Umnterrssement  (=  Sp.  desinteremmiento),<[ "des- 
interesser,  rid  of  interest:  see  disinterest,  r.] 
Puintervstetlness ;  impartiality. 

He  [the  Carl  of  Dorset]  has  managed  aonie  of  Uie  great • 
with  knowu  ftbllll),  anu  laid 
nt  r  rrUui/u' . 

,  rusticript  to  Pref.  to  Poema. 

disinterestt  (dis-in'ter-est),  n.  [=  Hp.  desin- 
teres  si  Pg.  darinteroue  =  It.  disinterrsae.  disin- 
terest:  as  dis-  priv.  +  interest,  n.  Ct.  disinter- 
est, r.}  I.  What  is  contrary  to  interest  or  ad 
vantage;  disadvantage; 


disinterosting  (di»-in'ter-es-ting),  a.  [<  <f<*- 
priv.  +  interesting.}    Uninteresting.  [Rare.] 

Tliere  la  such  ■  dull,  he«ry  succession  of  long  quota- 
tion, of  duin<erM«in»  passages  that  it  make,  their  method 
quite  nauseous.  Warimrton,  To  Birch. 

lie  rarely  paluta  a  dinnternliny  .ublect. 

The  Studio.  III.  190. 

disinterment  (dis-in-ter'ment),  n.  [=  Sp.  des~ 
enterramiento  =  Pg.  desent'ermmento ;  as  disin- 
ter +  -wrsf.]  The  act  of  disinterring,  or  taking 
out  of  the  earth  or  the  grave,  literully  or  flgur 
ativcly;  exhumation. 

our  timet  .kilful  delver  Into  dramatic  history,  anddrt 
hi.  curious  tn»s.e.  of  disinterment;  has  brought  up  thla 
pn^lamfttloiL  J.  l>  Imeli.  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  S7X 

disinthralt,  disinthrallt  (dis-in-thral'),  r.  t. 
tieo  disenthrall. 

disinthralment  (dis-in-thral'tnent),  «.  See 
disenthralment. 

disintricate  (dis-in'tri-kat),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
disintrieated,  ppr.  disintrieating.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  intrieate.)  To  free  from  intricacy:  disen- 
tangle. 

It  1.  therefore  necesasry  to  disinfricaff  the  question,  by 
relieving  It  of  thae  two  error.,  had  lis  themaelrca,  hut 

lin- 


eal charge,  of  the  klngd 
them  down  with  entire  rfi 


They  ought  to  M'parate  from 
that  there  be  no  prejudice  done  I 
duvntmsf  to  thy  kingdom. 

Dr.  //.  More.  Epistle* 

2.  Indifference  to  profit ;  want  of  regard  to 
private  advantage, 
disinterestt  (dis-in'ter-est),  r.  f.  [For  "(Jim sier- 
ras, <  OF.  cfc*i»fcvrs«er,  F.  desinteresser  =  8p. 
desinteresar  =  Pg.  desintercssar.=  It.  disintercs- 
sare,  rid  or  discharge  of  interest,  <  ML.  dis- 
priv.  +  I'Mfercjow,  interest :  see  dis-  and  interest, 
r.  and  n„  and  ef.  disinterest,  «.]  To  rid  of  in- 
terest ;  disengage  from  private  Interest  or  ad- 
vantage ;  destroy  the  interest  of. 
A  noble  courtesy  .  .  .  conquers  the  uncompellable 


disinterestt,  a.    Sec  disinteressed. 

disinterested  (dis-in'tcr-es-ted),  a.  [A  later 
form  of  disinteressed,  disinterest,  a.,  as  if  <  dwin- 
terest,  r.  or  -I-  -eeft.]  1,  Free  from  self- 
interest;  unbiased  bv  personal  interest  or 

>; 


disinuret  (dls-i-nur'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dWii- 
urctf,  ppr.  ifstrsMwrin^/.  [<  tfi#-  priv.  4-  fsurc] 
To  deprive  of  familiarity  or  custom ;  render 
unfamiliar  or  unaccustomed. 

We  are  hinder'd  and  dis-innr'd  by  this  room  of  licencing 
toward,  live  true  knowledge  of  what  we  seem  to  know. 

Milton.  Arcopagitlca,  p.  4±. 

disinvagination  (dis-ln-vaj-i-na'shgn),  n.  [< 
<<«*-  priv.  +  tnraj/ineHun.]  In  bit/,,  the  relief 
or  reduction  of  an  invairination,  as  of  one  part 
of  the  intestine  in  another. 

disinvalidityt  (dis-in-va-lid'i-ti),  ».  [<  dis- 
priv.  (here  intensive)  4-  i'nea<M/tfy.J  Invalidity. 

AsaiiMi,  I  di»  call  thiM*  some  men",  doctrine*  In  this 
point,  JrtT*t*J°J((n,"'^li;  i*1"1  "'"t^uon"?  th'"''"  mVfct 
"      U\  Simla^u,  Appeal  to  I'ear,  IL 

disinvestiture  (dis-in-ves'ti-tur).  n.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  isredfiftirr.]  The  act  of  depriving  or 
the  state  of  being  deprived  of  investiture. 

disinvigorate  (dis-in-vig'^r-at),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  distnvigorated,  ppr.  aiwart^ornfisj?.  [<  <W«- 
priv.  +  invigorate.]  To  deprive  of  vigor;  weak- 
en; relax. 

TtiU  .oft,  and  warm,  and  duvMrwrotiiv/  climate  ! 

.S-ydnej,  Smith.  Letter.  (lMt\  p.  li. 

disinvitot  (dis-in-vif ),  r.  f.  [=  F.  deSinn iter  = 
It.  disinritart  ;  as  dis-  priv.  +  invite.]  To  re- 
call an  invitation  to. 

I  was,  upon  hi*  highness'.  Intimation,  sent  to  dimnr.Tr 
them.  Sir  J.Finstt,  Foreign  Ambassador*,  p,  US. 

disinvolv-e  (dis-in-volv'),  r.  f.  [=  Hp.  Pg.  des- 
enrolrrr;  asdui-priv.  +  tnro/rc.J  To  uncover; 
unfold  or  unroll ;  disentangle. 


Every  true  patriot  Is  disinterested.  Whaiety. 
2.  Not  influenced  or  dictated  by  private 
advantage  :  as,  a  disinterested  decision. 

Friendship  Is  a  disinterested  commerce  between 
equals.  Uotdsmith,  Uixxl  iiaiurnl  Man,  L 

love  of  goodiHiMi  lm|H-r>.iriiitcd  in  U<hI 
interested,  though  naturally  a  more 
than  love  o(  go.«lne*«  In  the  aUtract. 

V.  I:  C«t>t~.  Peak  In  Ikvlcn.  p. 
,  CnWaaed,  Impartial,  unlaiught,  Ineotruptlhle,  i  n 
nuujnanuuou*.     lHs*nlfre*trd  and 
time  confounded  In  siieech, 
rarely  In  writing,    A  disinterested  r»  r^.n  take*  (iwrt  in 

>hlm*ellal~.<it  th.  smilr*  »)  other*  without  tyit*\  ' 
,  or  t«  any  |»  r.onal  braeSt  to  b„  galue.1 1 
c  take*  uo  lotcreat  In  or 


being  both  s 
my  mind  with  the  great  fa 

Gait,  The  Steam  Boat.  p.  Sttl. 

disjecta  membra  (dis-jek't$  mem'brf).  [L. : 
dtytcta,  neut.  pi.  of  disjrettis,  scattered;  mem- 
bra, pi.  of  membrum,  member:  see  disjeetion  and 
mciNOcr.]  Scattered  members;  disjointed  por- 
tions or  parts. 

disjectiont  (dis-jek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  'disjee - 
no(it-),  <  disieere,  disjieere,  pp.  disjeettis,  throw 
apart,  scatter,  disperse,  <  dis-,  apart,  +  jaette, 
throw:  see  Jet1,  and  ef.  adjeet,  eonject,  dejert. 
etc.]   Tho  act  of  overthrowing  or  dissipating. 

A  very  striking  linage  of  the  sudden  disjeetion  of  I'ha 
raoh  a  llosL  Horsisy.  Blhlicsl  Crilicum,  IV.  aau. 

disjoin  (dis-join'),  r.  [<  ME.  disjoynen,  <  OF. 
desjoindre,  F.  disuiindre,  dejoindte  =  Pr.  dtsjo- 
nher,  deJonker=  ft.  dutgtugnere,  disgiungere,  <  L. 
disiimgrre  or  dijungere,  pp.  diQunctu*,  separate. 
<  t/is-,  di-,  apart,  +  jungere,  join:  see  join.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  sever  the  junction  or  union  of; 
dissolve  or  break  up  the  connection  of;  disunite; 
sunder:  as,  to  disjoin  the  parts  of  a  machine; 
they  have  disjoined  their  iuterests. 

You  shine  now  in  too  high  a  sphere  for  tac ; 
We  are  planets  now  disjmnd  fur  ever. 

rutrher  (and  another),  gne,  n  <rf  t  orlnUi.  III.  i. 
My  Father  was  appointed  .Sheriff  for  Surrey  and  Suiuu  k 
before  tbey  were  dujoywd.  Kotlyn,  IHnry,  ISM. 

2.  To  prevent  from  junction  or  union;  keep 
separate  or  apart ;  divide. 
The  riuer  Nllua  of  .*gypt  disiaunsth  Asia  from  Africa. 

llakluyt  s  Yayayes,  I.  HA. 
Cross  dlljotnad.  In  her.,  same  as  eros.  doubts -parted 
(which  see,  under  erussl.  n.\ 

U.  tntrans.  To  be  separated ;  part. 
Two  not  far  disjoining  valllea  there  are  that  stretch  to 
each  other.  .Sondji.,  Travallea,  p.  17. 

disjoint  (dis-joinf),  c.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  joint,  r.] 
I    fraa«.  1.  To  separate  or  disconnect  the 

joints  or  joinings  Of.  (a)  Anatomically,  to  disarticu- 
late ;  dislocate :  as,  to  disjoint  an  arm  or  a  foot ;  to  dis- 
joint tile  rertebne.  (b)  Mechanically,  to  arparetc  the  Joined 
parte  of ;  take  apart ;  pull  to  piece* :  aa,  disjointed  col- 
umns ;  to  disjoint  a  tooL 

2.  To  break  the  natural  order  and  relations  of ; 
put  out  of  order ;  derange. 

They  are  so  disjovntsd,  and  every  one  commander  of 
himsclfe,  to  jklant  what  he  will 

Quoted  In  Cat*.  John  Smith' i  True  Travel.,  II.  aa. 

Were  It  possible  for  any  power  to  add  to  It  ever  ao  little, 
It  would  at  once  overstep  it*  hounds;  the  equilibrium 
would  be  disturbed ;  the  framework  of  attaint  would  be 
disjointed.  ihtekis.  Civilisation,  IL  vl 

Il.t  intrant.  To  fall  in  pieces. 
Let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  world*  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  mesJln  fear.      Shak  ,  Macbeth,  III.  4. 

disjointt  (dis-joinf),  a.  [<  ME.  disjount,  <  OF. 
desjoint,  desjoinet,  V.  disjoint  (=  Sp.  disyunto  = 
It.  disgiunto,  <  L.  disjunctus),  pp.  of  desjoindre, 
disjoin:  nee  dt^oia.]  Disjointed;  disjunct; 
tted. 


Thinking,  by  our  late  dear  l>rother'. 
Our  sute  to  bu  disjoint  and  out  of  frame. 

*■*«*.,  Hamlet,  L  % 
Carrying  on  a  doooyiU  and  privat  interest  of  hi*  own. 

Hilton,  Elkonoklastea,  Iv. 

disjoint),  n.  (ME.,  <  OF.  desjointe,  des- 
jmnete,  separation,  division,  rupture,  <  «Vs- 
joint,  pp.  of  desiotndre,  disjoin  :  see  disjoint, 
%nh  disjoin.]   A  difficult  situation;  dis- 


Bnt  slth  1  ao  I  atonde  in  this  dujoynt. 
I  wol  anawere  you  shortly  to  the  j»,ynt. 


Tale,  t  tit. 

(dis.join'ted).     a.    [Pp.  of  disjtnnt. 
1.  Having  the  joints  or  connections  sepa- 
1:  as,  n.  disjointed  fowl;  hence,  disconnect- 
ed; incoherent:  as.  a  disjointed  discourse. 


The  constancy  of  jour  wit  was  not  wont  to  bring  forth 

— —-  ...»  — — »  — — ,  _ .   , ,  ... , 

L  .Mr  /  .  .MOiaey. 

Tru.t  me.  I  could  weep 


i  ich  dir>iin/erf  apeechea. 


Sir  /*. 
In  all  tby  word. 
Ft.,  King  and  No  King,  U.  L 
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disjointed 

A  young  author  U  spt  to  ran  Into  a  confusion  of  mixed 
metaphors,  which  loavo  the  sense  <iu>in«ii. 

Goldsmith,  Metaphors. 

3.  Out  of  joint  ;  out  ol  order  or  sorts ;  badly 
jointed  together. 

Melancholy  hooka. 
Which  nuke  you  laugh  that  any  one  should  w«p, 
In  thi.  diij«iw«l  We,  (or  one  wrong  more. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Letgti,  I. 

disjointed]}/  ( dis- join' ted-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
jointed or  disconnected  manner. 

digjolntedneag  (dis-join'ted-nes),  «.  The  stale 
of  being  disjointed. 

disjoint  lyt  (dis-joint'li),  tide.  In  a  divided  lUte. 

dtajudkationt  (dia-jc^-ka'ahon),  n.  Same  as 
dijudication. 

disjunct  (dis-jungkt'),  a.  [<  L.  disjunetut  or 
dtiunetu*.  pp.  of  disjungere,  disjoin:  see  dis- 
join, and  disjoint,  a.]  1.  Disconnected ;  sepa- 
rated; distinct.  Specifically  — 2.  In  entom., 
having  the  bead,  thorax,  and  abdomen  separat- 
ed by  a  deep  inaision.— Disjunct  modal,  in  logic, 
a  modal  proposition  In  which  the  sign  of  modality  sepa- 
ratea  th«  dictum  Into  two  porta.  Sec  conjunct  modal,  un- 
der conjunct. —  Disjunct  motion,  dec  motion.— Dis- 
junct proposition,  a  disjunctive  proposition. 

So  when  I  Bay.  Tomorrow  It  » 111  rain  or  It  will  not  rain, 
thu)  disjunct  pnipvntkm  la  necessary,  but  the 
lira  upon  the  dlijuih -ttoti  of  th*  i«rta.  not  npon 
uetuaelvea    Dr.  U .  Mart,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  II.  111.  f  12. 
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disj  tincture  (dia-jungk'tijr),  ».  [=  OP.  da- 
jviniurr,  tlexjoincturc  =  It.  disgiuntura  ;  as  dis- 
junct +  -ure.  Of.  juncture.]  The  act  of  disjoin- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  disjoined ;  separation ; 
disjunction, 
bruiaea,  duaunctvn*.  or  UrokenneM  ot  imnca. 

Oaodtcin,  Works,  II.  It.  S47. 

diajune  (dis-jon' ), ».  [Also  tlejenne ;  <  OF.  aV»- 
jun,  detjeun,  desjung,  breakfast,  <  desjuncr,  dai- 
jeuner,  breakfast:  see  dejeune,  dejeuner.  Of. 
dine.]   Breakfast.  [Scotch.] 

In  the  momyrag  up  aeho  gati. 
And  on  hir  lialrt  hud  lilr  diaius*. 
Vyfqf  AucMirmncily  (Child's  Bailada,  VIII.  116). 

Did  I  not  tell  you,  Myalc,  that  It  waa  my  especial  plea- 
sure  on  this  occasion  to  have  everything  in  toe  precise 
order  wherein  It  *u  upon  that  famous  morning  when  his 
moat  aaercd  M  ajesty  partook  ot  hi.  dujunc  at  TillletudleinT 
Sntt,  old  Mortality,  at 

disk,  disc  (disk),  a.  [<  L.  ditcus,  <  Or.  Heme, 
a  discus,  disk,  a  dish,  trencher:  see  discus,  dish, 
desk,  dais.]    1.  Same  as  ducat,  1. 

Some  whirl  the  disk,  and  torn*  the  Javiln  dart.  Pope. 
2.  In  the  Or.  Ch.,  a  paten.— 8.  Any  flat,  or  ap- 
proximately or  apparently  flat,  circular  plate 
or  surface. 


arn  rapiuiy  rotated  it  appear*  nearly  wiute.-  trraj 
lit.  In  t'olfina,  the  lophepbore  (which  sec).   See  also 

J  "r"  rfScwa.  -^rroeffi^ak*'1'  S^T  iraeA^'^^sl.u 


Disjunct  spades,  in  topic,  different  species  could 
aa  coming  under  oimi  genua.  —  DtaJ  onct  tetrachord.  See 

disjunction  (dis-jungk'shpn),  n.  [=  OP.  di»- 
jomctum,  dexjoinecion,  P.  ai^joachioa  —  8p.  dis- 
yuncion  =  Pg.  disjunccsio  —  It.  disgimunone,  < 
L.  ditfiinctUH.n-)  or  d{/unetut(n-),  separation,  < 
disjungere,  pp.  disjunctus,  disjoin:  see  disjoin, 
disjunct.]  1.  The  act  of  disjoining,  or  the 
state  of  being  disjoined;  separation;  division; 
distinction, 
lhedijjunerionotthetiodyandtbeaoul.  .Souhi.Scrmonx- 
All  thought  la  a  comparison,  a  recognition  of  sltniluriti 
or  difference :  a  eonj  unction  or  disjunction  .  .  .  of  lla  ob- 
jects. In  Conception— that  la.  In  the  forming  of  concepts 
(or  jjMirral  notion*)  — It  compai-,*,  disjoin*,  or  rnnMnt  at- 
tribute*. Sir  »'.  llamUtim,  logic,  I. 

It  ia  preauppoaed  that  there  are  "  two  kinda"  of  con- 
aciouaneas,  one  individual,  the  other  uuivenaL  And  Die 
fact  will  be  found  to  he,  I  liuagioe,  that  coaiciuiniieai  U 
tlie  unity  of  the  Individual  and  the  universal ;  tliat  there 
tt  no  purely  Individual  or  purely  imiveraal.  !<o  the  dit- 
junction  made  U  mcanlnglcaa.  Mind.  XLI.  17. 

Specifically— 2.  Iu  logic,  the  relation  between 
the  members  of  a  disjunctive  proposition  or 


Hwi  of 
Dibr  {/ttllli  fm». 


One  side  or  other  of  the  following  <fiiyuaenon  It  true. 

Foley,  KvWcikhw,  I.  X 

disjunctive  (dis-jungk'tiv).  a.  and  a.    [=  OP. 

ditgoinctif,  F.  ditjonctif  =  8p.  ditynn  tivo  =  Pg. 
dujunctico  —  It.  dun/inn tm>,  <  LL.  diifjunctivnt 
or  (fi/sacttriui,  <  L.  functus,  pp.  of  dujungere, 
disjoin:  see  disjunct,  disjoin.]  L  a.  1.  Serving 
or  tending  to  disjoin;  separating;  dividing; 
distinguishing:  as,  a  rftir/'uiurtire  conjunction. — 

2.  Incapable  of  joining  or  uniting.  [Bare.] 
Atoms,  .  .  of  that  di*}uitetic*  nature  aa  not to  beiinltcd 

In  a  turfWleitt  iiuinljcr  to  ouikr  a  visible  mass.  Grew, 

3.  Comprising  or  marked  by  a  disjunction  or 
separation  of  parts. 

Now,  In  the>  whole  sphere  of  etperience  there  Ian  i-eruln 
unity,  cirTreiKXi.lliig  formally  lo  the  <*te«ory  of  recipro- 
city, or  disrutwritv  t<»allty.     Adnmmn,  liili.a.  of  Kant. 

4.  In  misirio,  i>ertaiiiiiigto  disjunct tetrachnrda: 
as,  a  disjunctive  interval.  Disjunctive  conjunc- 
tion, in  tram.,  a  word  which  Joins,  or  brltius  Into  relation 
with  each  otlter,  seiitencee  or  parts  of  a  sentence  disjoined 
in  ineauiiii;  —that  Is.  whk-ll  (  «iirc*i  iwwil  or  coutrasteil 
Ideas :  ua.  he  li  tftt«>d  hnt  ronuh :  I  neither  love  him  nor  fear 
him.— Disjunctive  equation.  In  uuitA..  a  relation  la-, 
twrru  two  set*  of  <|ilantltlra  such  that  eax-ll  one  of  either 
set  Is  euual  to  some  unvpccideil  one  of  the  other  set- 
Disjunctive  Judgment  '  ir  Inference.  Name  as  alterna- 
ti t*  tud'jment  or  i\o-ivMr#<  which  see,  iilbder  nll^noaf  irek  — 
Disjunctive  proposition,  a  proposition  asserting  one  or 
other  of  two  scparut'-iy  described  atates  of  thinsa  to  lie 
true:  aa,  either  you  will  give  ine  your  money,  or  I  will 
uke  your  lite.-  Disjunctive  syllogism,  in  (■  ■,•>'■•  a  sy|. 
loirtsm  in  which  the  major  proposition  Is  disjunclivr :  ns, 
the  earth  moves  In  a  circle  or  an  etll|Rir;  hut  itd«»e»  hot 
utove  In  a  circle,  thorefoec  It  moves  hi  nn  ellijwe. 

IT.  n.  1.  In  gram.,  a  word  that  disjoins;  a 
disjunctive  conjunction,  a*  nr.  Nor,  neither. —  2. 
In  logic,  a  disjunctive  proposition. 

disjunctively  iilis-juturk'tiv-li \  adv.  In  a  dis- 
junctivo  manner;  by  dtaJuneUon, 

disiunctor(dis-jungk'tor),H.  f<  NIj.*<fijv/i/Mcf/>r, 
<  L.  ditriungerr,  pp.  dLyunrtuf),  ili-jniii:  see  dis- 
junct dimoin.}  In  gun.,  a  device  employed  In 
cut  simultaneously  (lie  electric  currentH  which 
iiass  through  the  win  target*  lined  for  obtain- 
ing the  velocity  of  a  projectile.  DlsJunctor 
reading;,  the  small  imw  tloo  applied  to  the  itMtratnelitu] 
roadliig  of  aiiy  velocinieter  lo  odtain  the  true  resallug. 


Hp«ynnot  ss.1  HypocynoM  fHvks. 
A,  t'mticlltfevnm  SViwcr  :  J,  dnk  :  #,  nv»rr- 
il.  Fv>*<f  of  tlx  orsnge  fssslly  :  4,  dHs  ;  a. 
ovsry. 


,,IU. 

The  sun  Just  dipping  behind  the  western  mountains, 
wlthsdiataUgoWen.  D.  0.  MiteAett,  Wet  I>aya. 

A  cellar,  In  which  1  thu  very  past  summer  planted  some 
sunflower*  to  thrust  their  great  disks  out  from  the  hollow 
and  allure  the  hcci  and  the  humming  bird. 

Hawthorne,  Septimiua  Felton,  p.  4. 

Specifically — 4.  In  hot.:  (a)  The  flat  surface 
of  an  organ,  such  as  a  leaf,  in  distinction  from 
the  margin.  (6)  Any  flat,  circular,  discus- 
shaped  growth,  aa  the  adhe- 
sive disks  which  form  on  the 
tendrils  of  the  Virginia  creep- 
er, (c)  In  the  tubuliflorous 
Composita,  the  series  of  flow- 
ers having  a  tubular  corolla, 
and  forming  the  central  por- 
tion or  whole  of  the  head,  as 
distinct  from  a  surrounding 
ligulate-flowered  ray ;  also, 
the  central  portion  of  any  ra- 
diate inflorescence,  (d )  An  enlargement  of  the 
torus  of  a  flower  about  the  pistil,  mis  assumes 

many  tonus,  and 
B  is  usually  glan- 
dular or  nectarif- 
erous. It  may  tie 
cither  free  Ihypo- 
trynous)  or  adnata 
to  the  calyx  (peri- 
gynoiu),  or  when 
the  ovary  Is  in- 
ferior it  may  be 
npoii  Its  summit 
(eplg)  nooaX  It 
may  also  lie  en- 
tire or  variously 
lobed.  (r)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  bor- 
dered pits  (otherwise  called  dofs  and  discoid 
markings)  which  characterize 
the  woody  tissue  of  gynino- 
sperms,  as  the  pine.  (/)  The 
hynieniuruof  ndisvocarp;  the 
cup-like  or  otherwise  expand- 
ed surface  »u  which  the  asci 
are  borne  in  iHscomyvetc*. — 
6.  In  iool.  and  until.,  any 
lluttened  und  rounded  surface 
or  part ;  a  discus.  Specifically 

—  <nr>  In  rencA.,  the  purt  uf  a  bivalve 
shell  between  the  margin  and  the 
lliubo-    (A)  In  omith.,  rllher  side  of 
Ihr  luce  of  an  owl ;  the  set  of  fea- 
fibers,  of  peculiar  sha|w  or  texture, 
rudinting  from  the  eve  ns  a  ceuler, 
including  the  loral  l.rintles  and  the 
n  urlculars  or  ojierculsr  feathers,  and 
the  ruff  which  margins  the  whole. 
(c)Inrnfons.,  the  u«*t  elevatel  part  of  the  thorsx  or  elytra. 
kh-ii  from  «l*>ve;  the  central  portion  <rf  the  aliig, 
6.  In  armor,  same  as  roundei.—  7.  One  of  the 
collars  separating  and  securing  the  cutters  on 
a  horizontal  mandrel.   Accessory  disk.  See  ace*. 

si-ni.—  AninetrOPOUS  disk.  .*ee  striated  muscle,  under 
striated.  —  Arago ^a  disk,  a  disk  rotating  In  It*  own  plane 
In  a  field  of  magnetic  force.—  BMastodermlc  disk.  See 
Musr<Mf.-rmi>  -  Bowman's  disks,  the  disk*  fonio*!  by  the 
tratuvene 'ch-avage  of  inn*  ular  tifier*.-  Brachlterous 
disk.  tu>c  hruch\tcrou*.  —  Choked  disk,  in  ;*irAot.  a  coti- 
dltlon  of  the  optic  duk  or  papilla  In  which  it  is  swollen, 
with  otoenre  margins,  and  the  retinal  vessels  are  tortu- 
ous. It  uplK-nrs  to  lie  an  Inflammatory  condition  of  the 
papilla,  anil  is  (mind  in  connection  with  Intracranial  tu- 
ne ts  uud  other  alfei-tl.uis.  Also  calbnl  t^yithtie  —  Disk 
coupling.  Mee  touptin?.  Dlak  crank.  See  cron*J  - 
Oelatlnous  disk,  the  l«ll  or  umbrella  or  dlorophorou* 
hydrotjaua  —  Germinal  dlak.    Same  as  urns-disk.— 


r>t,k  liesnnr  W-.-l- 
<elK  qf  the  line,  mag- 

lifficj. 

,*..,, Sj0^ainl'it,«l  iec- 
Uuo  uf  ecus;  t.  iiuh- 
*cci»m  ui  cells- 


dlsllk* 

Maxwell  color-disks,  disks  having  each  a  single  color, 
and  silt  radially  so  that  one  may  be  made  to  Up  over  ano- 
ther to  any  desired  extent  By  rotating  them  on  a  spindle, 
the  effect  of  combining  certain  color*  in  varying  propor- 
tions can  be  studied.—  Newton's  disk,  a  cardboard  disk 
with  nulla)  sectors  allowing  the  colors  of  the  spectrum 
When  rapidly  rotated  it  appears  nearly  white.—  Oral 
disk.  1 
JHuma 
tinder 

Mouf-di**. 

d^k-arnmture(disk'isr'mft4fjT),».  Adynamo- 
annaturc  so  wound  that  its  coils  lie  In  the  form 
of  a  disk,  which  revolve*  with  its  plane  at 
angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of 
field. 

disk -clutch  (iltsk'kluch).  n.  A  form  of  friction- 
clutch  in  which  A  disk  upon  one  shaft  has  an 
annular  plunge  which  enter*  an  annular  groove 
in  the  adjacent  disk. 

dlak-dynamo  (dlsk'dl'na-md),  n.    A  dynamo 
with  a  disk-armature. 

disk-gaetrula  (disk'gas'trei-l|),  n.    A  dlseo- 
gastrula. 

disk -harrow  (diBk'har'6),  n.  A  triangular  har- 
row having  a  number  of  sharp-edged  concave 
disks  set  at  such  an  anglo  that  as  the  machine 
is  drawn  along  they  pulverize  the  soil  and  turn 
it  over  in  furrows,  the  disks  being  kept  free 
from  dirt  by  scrapers. 

dlskindness  (dis-kind'nes),  n.  [<  di»-  priv.  + 
kindness.]  1.  Want  of  kindness ;  unkindness; 
want  of  affection.— 2.  An  ill  turn;  an  injury; 
a  detriment.    [Rare  in  both  senses.] 

This  discourse  la  so  far  from  doing  any  diskindnest  to  the 
cause  that  It  does  it  a  real  service,  »*r**f srarif . 

dlsknowt  (dis-no'),  e.  f.    [<  dis-  priv.  +  knote.] 
To  disown;  refuse  to  acknowledge. 

And  when  be  shall  (to  light  thy  sinful)  load) 
Put  manhood  on,  rfndnww  him  not  for  Ood. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Ihi  Bartati  Weeks,  II.,  The  La  we. 

disk-owl  (disk' out),  n.  The  barn-owl :  so  called 
because  the  facial  disk  is  complete.  See  disk. 
5(6). 

disk-telegraph  (d^iak'tel'e-graf),  n.  A  tele- 
graph in  which  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  or  fig- 
ures are  placed  on  a  cir- 
cular plato  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  can  bo 
brought  in  succession  to 
an  opening,  or  indicated 
in  succession  in  some 
other  wsv,  as  by  a  pointer. 

disk-valve  (disk'valv), ». 
A  valvo  consisting  of  a 
perforated  disk  with  a 
partial  and  reciprocating, 
or  a  complete,  rotation 
upon  a  circular  seat,  the 
openings  in  which  form 
ports  for  steam  und  other 
fluids. 

disk-wheel  (disk'hwcl),  n.    A  worm-wheel  in 

which  a  spiral  thread  on  the  face  of  the  disk 

drives  a  spur-gear  the  space  of  one  tooth  at 

each  revolution,  the  shafts  of  the  disk  and  gear 

being  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
diaiadet  (dis-lW),  r.  f.    [<  dijr-  priv.  +  facte.] 

To  unlade.  Ileuteood. 
disladyt  (dis-la'dl),  r.  I. 

To  deprive  of  the 

lady.    B.  Jims-iH. 
dislawyert  (dis-14'yer),  r.  f.    [<  dis-  priv.  + 

iiirryer.]    To  deprive  of  tho  standing  of  a  law- 

ver.    ICogtr  AVrrfA. 
dialea.lt,  a.  [<  OP.  «V<r>«-I,  <f«J>W,  disloyal :  soo 

tlt»lnu<tl  and  I 

disloyal. 

fHsleall  Knight,  whew  coward  crag* 
To  wreakc  Itaclfc  on  lieaat  all  Innocent 

Sl>enser,  K.  VI.,  II.  v.  5. 

dlsloave  (dis-Wv'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disU-arexL 
Wr.duleatnng.  [<  dts-  priv.  +  leaves.]  To  de- 
prive of  leaves.    Sylvester.  [Rare.] 


nokte)egispli_ 


+  lady.] 


leal.]   Perfidious ;  treacherous ; 


itice.  I  lee 
only  l»re  trunk  and  disleared  tree. 

lAneell,  The  Neat. 

dislikable  (.li*-H'ka-bl).  a.  [<  dislike  +  -<l^^«•.] 
Worthy  of  being  disliked;  displeasing;  dis- 
tasteful.   Ali*o  spelled  dislikealde. 

A  lively  little  lYolcltrtd  figure.  Hot  disliienhlt. 

Cttrtyie,  In  lYoude,  II.  71. 
dislike  tdis-llk'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disliked, 
viiir.^ii.fM-inr'.    [<  dis.  priv.  +  like»,  v.   Ct.  mis- 


•1 
liaic] 


annoy;  vex; 


[Ar- 


there  may  l»e  nothing  nvore  grteunua  and  st*>- 
Ukino  then  that  nuv  thing  should  haupen  thrmigh  tho 
default  of  our  »ulijecta  UsMuyt's  I'eyafMa,  II.  14k. 
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1  them  In 

t  duei***  me.   ."»a*\,  OtheUo,  IL  *. 
Would  I  had  brake  «  Joint 
When  I  devised  this,  th.t  .hi.iil.l  so  d.WUr  her. 

B-  Jvnmm,  Every  Man  out  o(  his  Humour,  II.  C 

9.  To  be  displeased  with;  regard  with  some 
aversion  or  displeasure ;  disrelish ;  not  to 


■ml.  I  never  beard  any  soldier  disfigc  It. 

diaUk««iU-lIk'),n.  [<dWi*e.r.]  1.  The  feel- 
ing  of  being  displeased ;  tiled  aversion  or  dis- 
taste ;  repugnance ;  the  attitude  of  one's  mind 
toward  one  who  or  that  which  is  disagreeable. 

At  length  •  reverend  tire  among:  them  came, 
And  of  Uie4r  doing*  great  dirlis,  declared. 
And  tcettflcl  against  their  »«)* 

stdttm,  P.  I. ,  »L  ISO. 
OnrUMnnaodduiOw  arc  banded  rather  ttpuo  humour 
and  fancy  than  upuu  reason.  Sir  It  LIUtranar. 

You  discover  not  only  your  disliss  at  another,  hut  of 


dislikoness'  (dis-lik'nes), 
likeness.]    Unlikeness;  wi 


2t.  Discord;  disagreement. 

A  murmur  rose 
Tliat  showed  /uf  oie  among  the  Christian  peers. 

Pnirfa*. 

■>  Byu.  1.  Hatred.  Distisr,  A  ntiuathy,  etc  (see  antipathy) ; 
disrelish,  distaste,  disapprobation.  l>i*ratvr,  Dunonor, 
etc.    See  odium. 

dislikeable,  a.   See  dislUable. 

dislikeful  i>Hs-lik'ful;.  ,i.  [<  <1MiU  +  ./„?,  i.j 
Full  of  dislike;  disaffected ;  disagreeable. 

I  thinke  it  beat  by  an  union  of  manners  ami  conformity* 
of  uiyndea,  to  bring  them  to  be  one  people,  and  to  putt 
away  the  dislikeful  f  conceit  both  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

Sneiuer,  State  of  Ireland. 
Now  were  It  not,  air  Scndamonr,  to  you 
IhslUufuU  palno  so  aail  a  taske  to  take. 

Spenmr,  P.  y.,  IV.  It.  40. 

dialikelihood         •    -hud),  «.   r<  die-  priv. 

+  liiWiAood.]    Want  of  likelihood;  impmlis- 

bilitv.    .Scoff.  [Rare.] 
diallient  (dia-li'kn),  r.  f.  [<  dig- priv.  +  liken.] 

To  make  unlike ;  disguise.  [Hare.] 

M  urltasyour  face ; 
I  Human  tie  yoo  ;  and.  as  yon  ran,  dUlitm 
Th.  troth  or  your  own  seeming 

Ma*..  W.  T..  ir.  a. 

n.  r<  di*.  priv.  + 
want  of  resemblance; 

dissimilitude. 

fur  that  which  la  not  design 'd  to  repreaent  any  thing 
hut  itself  can  never  be  capable  of  a  wrotig  representation, 
nor  mislead  ill  from  the  true  apprehension  of  any  thing 
by  IU  disWrrne*.  to  It 

Uckt,  Hiunan  Understanding,  ill.  4. 

dilliker  (dia-li'ker),  n.    One  who 
disapproves. 

■•• 

I  Mary,  IX.  »IIL  I  > 

dislimb  (dis-lim'),  r.  /.  [<  dit-  priv.  +  limb.] 
To  tear  the  limbs  from;  dismember,  fathom. 
[Rare.] 

dislimnt  (dis-lim'),  r.  t.  [<  dit-  priv.  +  fim».] 
To  obliterate  the  lines  of ;  efface ;  disfigure. 

That  which  ia  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns,  ami  makes  It  Indistinct. 

Slut.,  A.  andC.  Iv.  li. 

dlBlink  (dis-llnk'),  r.  t.  [<  di*.  priv.  +  /•»*«.] 
To  unlink;  disconnect;  separate. 

There  a  group  of  girls 
In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shock 
1/istiU  J  with  shrieks  and  laughter. 

Tennyson,  frlnceee,  Prol, 

diali TtM.  r.  t.    (<  dit-  priv.  +  lire  for  life,  as  in 
alire,  abbr.  lice*.]    To  deprive  of  life. 
JlOjShe^not  destrojfs  II 

Chapman,  Cawar  and  rompey.  It.  S. 

disload  (di»-16d'),  r.  t.  [<  dit-  priv.  +  load.] 
To  relieve  of  a  load;  disburden.  Carlyle. 

diB locate  (dis'16-kat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
located, ppr.  dislocating,  [<  ML.  dtslocatus,  pp. 
of  disloeare  (>  It.  dtslocare,  dislogare,  *l"gare  = 
So.  ditlocar  =  Pg.  iletlocar  =  OF.  dithijurr), 
displace,  <  Ia.  dig- priv.  +  ioenrr,  place:  seo  du- 
priv.  and  locate.')  1.  To  displace;  put  out  of 
regular  place  or  pooition;  hence,  to  interrupt 
the  continuity  or  order  of;  throw  out  of  order; 
disjoint;  derange. 

The  archbishop's  see.  diWocoW  or  out  of  Joint  for  a 
time,  was  by  the  hands  of  hi*  holiness  set  right  again. 

KulUr. 

i  dikes  .  .  .  Intersect  the  strata,  which  hate 
been  duttvatrtt  with  considerable  vlo. 
i  Into  highly  Inclined  positions. 

Mw»,  (JeoL  (ltitenstlont.  L  i, 

Kpeciflcallj— S.  In  tmrg.,  to  put  out  of  joint  or 
oat  of  ponition,  as  a  litno  or  an  oignn ;  particu- 
larly, to  displace  from  the  socket  of  the  joint, 
as  a  bone;  luxate;  disjoint,  as  by  ' 


I860 

Dislocated  lln*  or  stria,  In  enasm.,  a  line  or  stria  that 

is  Interrupted,  the  parte  divided  not  forming  a  right  line. 

*  Dtalocatad  margin,  In  eitfcnn.,  a  margin  In  which  the 
general  direction  or  curve  Is  broken  lu  one  place  by  an 
abrupt  ontward  or  inward  flexion. 

dialocato  (dia'ltVkat),  a.  [<  ML.  dutlocatu*,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]    Dislocated.  MonUfitmery. 

dUlocatodly  l<lis'l6-ka-led-li),  adr.  In  a  dislo- 
cated or  disjointed  manner.  [Rare.] 

dislocation  (dis-16-ka'shon),  n.  [<  V.  dittoea- 
Hon  =  Sp.  ditloeaeion  =~Pg.  denUteac&o,  <  ML. 
*di>i/o«if«>(n-),  <  di*locare,  pp.  dislocatut,  dis- 
place: see  dithcate,  r.]  1.  Displacement;  de- 
rangement or  disorder  of  parts. 

Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  king  In  Israel: 
Only  Infinite  jumble  sod  mess  anil  dis/t^-orion. 

Clou?*,  Bothle  of  Tober  na-Vuollch. 
Stopping  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver  Is  the  first 
step  and  the  best  which  the  I' tilted  Stairs  can  take  In  do. 
lug  their  great  part  to  repair  the  monetary  diatereiiVm  of 
the  world.  Kry.  if  .See.  nf  Treasury,  lesa,  I  ggSV, 

Specifically— 9.  Inturg.:  (a)  The  displacement 
or  se[iarat  ion  of  the  parts  of  a  joint ;  the  u  n  joint- 

illg  Of  a  limb;  luxation.  When  dislocation  takes 
place  ss  the  result  of  violence,  It  Is  called  primitivt  or  ac- 
cidental :  and  when  It  happens  as  a  consequence  of  dis- 
ease, which  has  destroyed  the  tissues  forming  the  Joint,  H 
is  called  eonsWM'tre  or  epoH/oiwoiu.  A  wimfAf  i/i»o>catii>ii 
I*  a  dislocation  unattended  by  a  wound  communicating 
internally  with  the  joint  and  eiternally  with  the  air :  and 
a  cv.ii/.  i.  r«f  diafonalion  ia  a  dislocation  which  is  attended 
by  audi  a  wound. 

Bui  he  IHavfllac]  soaped  only  with  this,  hia  body  was 
pull  d  Ivtwerli  four  hones  tliat  one  might  ilesr  Ills  bones 
crack,  and  after  the  dislocation  they  were  set  again. 

l/mrtU,  Letters,  I.  L  Is. 

(b)  Anatomical  displacement,  as  of  an  organ 
through  disease  or  violence ;  malposition. — 8. 
In  <?rof.,  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  strata, 
usually  attended  with  more  or  less  movement 
•  of  the  rocks  on  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that,  in 
following  any  one  stratum,  It  will  bo  found  to 
be  above  or  below  the  place  which  it  would 
have  occupied  had  no  break  or  dislocation  oc- 
curred.   See  /anil. 

dislodge  (ilis-loj'),  r. :  pret.  and  pp.  dislodged, 
ppr.  dislodging.  [<  Or .  desIoger.F.  dtioger  (= 
It.  disloggiare,  diloggiare,  tloggtare;  ML.  dutio- 
i7iare),  (  drt-  priv.  +  loger,  lodge:  see  lodge,'] 
I.  fruavi.  To  remove  or  drive  from  a  lodgment 
or  resting-place;  displace  from  a  normal  or  a 
position  or  habitation:  as,  to  dislodge  a 
from  a  cliff;  to  dislodge  an  army  or  the 
"  of  a  house. 

I  iModgd,  and  Mar,  hi*  gi">«. 

Shmk.,  for.,  v,  4. 

The  shell  Bah  which  are  resident  In  the  depth*  live  and 
die  there,  and  are  never  rfisfWrsni  or  removed  by  atnrnu. 
nor  cast  upon  the  ahore.  S  oodiearj. 

In  single  flle  they  move,  am]  atop  their  breath, 
Kor  fear  they  should  ditiada*  the  o  erliaikging  snows. 

M.  ArnaUt,  Sohrab  and  Rnstum. 
1  mi  arrival  at  the  ford.  1  found  it  In  possession  of  a  small 
body  of  Arabs,  which  I  nad  no  difficulty  In  di*loifoin<;. 

Quoted  in  K.  SarteriuM  t  In  the  Soudan,  p.  60. 

II.  intrant.  To  go  from  a  place  of  lodgment, 
abode,  or  rest. 

They  .  .  .  thought  It  letter  to  ifisfw/'A'  betimes  to  some 
place  of  I  w-tter  advantage  &  less  danger.  If 'any  such  could 
be  found.  Hrad/nrd.  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  £1. 

Though  there  ia  no  violence  use. I  to  drive  out  an  Inhab- 
itant, y  et  had  accommodations  will  make  him  dutodat. 

5bti(A,  Serimms,  IX.  157. 

diglodgment  (dls-loj'ment),  ».  [<  OF.  detloge- 
ment,  F.  drlogement,  (.  desloger,  dislodge:  see 
dithxlge.]  The  act  of  dislodging,  or  the  state 
of  being  dislodged;  displacement;  forcible  re- 
moval. 

dlslogifftic,  a.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  dytlo- 
aistic. 

dislolgnt,  r.  f.  [<  OF.  deslournier,  detlongier, 
remove  to  a  distance,  <  ties-,  apart,  +  loignier, 
remove.  Cf.  rlingn.]  To  remove  to  a  distance. 

tow  looking  dales,  distoijud  from  comromi  gme. 

.S>^.v*rf,  K.  O.,  IV.  «.  S4. 

disloyal  (dis-Ioi'al ),  a.  [<  OF.  desloiat,  deshyyal 
(also  dtsleal,  destiel,  >  E.  disleal,  q.  v.),  F.  deloifat 
(=  Sp.  l'g.  dtsleal  —  It.  disltale),  disloyal,  < 
des-  priv.  +  loial.  loyal,  loyal.]  1.  Not  true 
to  one's  allegiance;  false  to  one's  obligation 
of  loyalty  to  a 
tnent;  not  loyal. 

William  Malim-slKiry  writes,  that  the  King  was  killed 
by  two  niarjajnan  Of  his  Bed -chamber,  hired  by  the  same 
dittopat  Edrlck.  Dakrr,  Chronicle*,  p  1«. 

Ilencc  —  S.  Not  true  to  one's  obligations  or 
engagements;  inconstant  in  duty  or  in  love; 
faithless ;  perfidious. 

Such  things  In  a  false  dijdoval  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom.  .S'Aai.,  lithe  I  lo,  lit  3. 

The  kindest  rye*  that  look  on  yon 
Without  a  thought  ditioyai.     Mr,,  arrowing. 


disloyaUy  (dis-loi'al-i), 
manner;  with  violation 
perfidiously. 


In 

of  loyalty; 


Disloyalty. 


disloyalnesat  (dis-loi'al-nes),  n. 

Bailey,  17.T. 
disloyalty  (dis-loi'al-ti),  a.    [<  OF.  dtttoiaute, 
deslouaute,  desloyault*.  also  dttlealte,  desleaute, 
F.  dfloyauU  (=  Sp.  detlealtad  =  Pg.  deslealdade 


=  It.  ditlealtd),  disloyalty,  <  dttltnal,  disloyal: 
see  ditioyai.  Cf.  loyalty.]  1.  Want  of  loyalty ; 
specifically,  violation  of  allegiance  or  duty  to 
a  sovereign,  state,  or  government. 

He  [Ruffotkl  .  .  .  prayed  that  If  any  one  would  charge 
hlni  with  treason  or  disloyalty,  he  would  come  forth  and 


F. 
de- 


mak*  a  definite  accusation.      .SruMe,  Const  Hist,  t  Mi. 

2.  Want  of  fidelity  to  one's  obligations  or  en- 
gagements; inconstancy  in  duty  or  in  love; 
faithlessness ;  perfidy.  Sjirrtaior.  -  gyn.  I  nlalU- 
fulnesa.  treachery,  perfidy,  nndutifalness,  disaffection. 

disluster,  dislustre  (dis-lus'ter),  r.  t.  [= 
dflustrer  =  Hp.  Pg.  detluttrar  =  It.  stustrarr. 
prive  of  luster ;  as  dig-  priv.  +  luster.]    To  de- 
prive of  luster. 

And  Winter  suddenly,  like  crane  Lear, 

Reels  back,  and  bring*  the  dead  May  in  bis  arm*. 

Her  budding  lireasu  tuid  wan  disiustrfd  front 

With  frosty  streaks  and  drift*  of  hi*  white  beard 

All  overblown.  Lomll,  I'nder  the  Willows. 

dismadef  (dis-mad ' ),  u.  [<  dit-,  tat  mis-,  +  made, 
pp.  of  make.]    l*gly;  ill-shaped. 

Whose  hideou*  thapea  were  like  to  fernde*  of  hell, 
Home  like  to  honn  es,  some  llke^pesj  ft 

di  small'  (dis-mal'),  e.  t.  [<  ME.  •ditmailUm, 
dismallen,  <  OF.  desmaillier,  desmailier,  di. Hand- 
ler, dttmaelet,  dftmaller,  F.  dfmadler,  break  the 
mail  of,  <  det-  priv.  4-  tnaille,  mail :  see  dit-  and 
wuitil.]  To  break  the  mall  of;  divest  of  a  coat 
of  mail. 


Hva  I 

And  hys  hauberke  dUmalUd  ilU 

In  many  plsces  hole*  gret  and  su  

Ham.  of  fartrnap.  p.  IU. 


their  habrrjeons  dismayld, 
1  others  manly  spalle*. 

Sptturr.  r.  0  ,  II,  vl.  a> 

dismal  (diz'mal).  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
ditmall,  dietm'all,  dismold,  dytmrt,  dy/wmol;  < 
ME.  digasaf,  dismall,  dismale,  disemal,  dysmalt, 
found  first  as  a  noun  in  the  phrase  "  in  the  dt«- 
mul"  (m-o  quot. nnder  II.,  1 ), of  which  the  orig. 
meaning  is  not  certain,  but  which  prob.  stands 
for  "in  the  dismal  days  or  time,"  the  word  be- 
ing most  frequent  in  tho  phrase  dismal  day  or 
dismal  day*  (see  quots.  under  I.).  The  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  word  have  been  much  de- 
bated. It  was  certainly  borrowed,  and  prob. 
from  the  OF.  From  its  lack  of  a  recognized 
literal  meaning  in  K.,  it  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed in  a  figurative  sense.  "  It  ia  just  possible 
that  the  original  sense  of  in  the  dismal  [dayt  or 
time]  was  in  tithing  time;  with  reference  to  the 
cruel  extortion  practiced  by  feudal  lords,  who 
exacted  tenths  from  their  vassals  even  more 
peremptorily  than  tithes  were  demanded  for  the 
church."  (Skeat.)  This  view, which  is  prob.  cor- 
rect, is  based  upon  what  appears  to  be  phoneti- 
cally the  only  possible  origin  of  ME.  ditmal, 
namely,  <  OF.  •dMrwai,  F.  'dtmal  (vernacular 
form  of  decimal,  F.  d/eimal)  aw  Sp.  diczmal  =  Pg. 
dicimal,  Sp.  Pg.  also  decimal  =  E.  aennml,  < 
ML.  deeimalit,  of  a  tenth,  of  tithes,  <  L.  oVftmnvt, 
tenth,  ML.  fern,  deeima,  a  tenth,  a  tithe,  >  OF. 
disme,  F.  dime,  ME.  ditme,  E.  dime,  a  tithe, 
tenth :  see  decimal  ami  dime.  The  notion  of 
official  extortion  appears  further  in  the  related 
OF.  ditmer,  diesmer,  decimate,  exact  tithes, 
hence  despoil  (an  Sp.  diezmar  =  Pg.  duimar,  pay 
tithes,  decimate:  see  decimate), and  in  esrhtat, 
cheat*,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Gloomy;  dreary;  cheerless; 
melancholy ;  doleful ;  dolorous :  originally,  as 
an  adjective,  in  the  phrase  di#«Ma/  day  or  I 
days  (see  etymology),  whence  it  w« 
to  any  visible  physical  surroundings,  or  any- 
thing perceived  or  apprehended,  tending  to  de- 
press or  eh  ill  the  spirits. 


,   a.      „,  '-Vdf";  "«nry  of  Thebes,  UL 

One  only  dismall  day. 

Qascmane,  Works  (ed.  HallltlX  904. 
Fayuim,  this  is  thy  dimatt  day. 

St^tuer,  r.      O.  vili.  ii. 
To  what  things  ■lUmal  a*  the  depth  of  hell 
Wilt  thou  provoke  ine* 

Aeau.  and  PI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  v.  2. 
They  have  some  tradition  that  Solomon  *  house  and  gar- 
dens were  there  ;  but  It  is  a  very  bad  situation,  aixl  there  is 
no  prospect  from  It  but  of  the  disuwl  hills  on  the  other 
side,  /VwcAr,  Inscription  ot  the  East,  II.  I.  4*. 
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dismal 

A  Highlander,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  never  begin 
of  Consequence  mi  the  Dsy  of  the  Week  oil 
Thlnl  of  Msy  U1U,  which  he  calls  the  dismal 
Bourne' »  Pop.  dnfio.  (I 


piny  Thing 


X  p-  a*. 

Full  well  tho  busy  whisper,  circling  muni, 
Convey  .1  the  diaiisaf  Udiutn  when  he  fmwn'd. 

OiMsmith,  Ik*.  VII.,  I.  aw. 

II.  »•  It.  Be*  extract  and  etymology. 
1  not  |ne  wot,  know  not)  wcl  how  that  I  began, 
Kill  orel  rcheraeii  hit  I  can, 
Ami  eek,  aa  bclpe  tu«  Ood  withal, 
1  trow  h.twaamlWusJSSi 

r^l^f  Blanc*,  L.a* 

:  usually  in  the 
b.  [Colloq.] 

aa.) 

rely  wrapt  np  in  the  dismals. 
t  Foolt,  The  Liar.  IL 

3.  pi.  Mourning-garment*. 

Aa  m>  Isdy  la  docked  oat  In  her 
may  lake  a  laury  to  faint 


S.  Gloom;  melancholy;  di 
plural,  in  the  phrase  in  the 


Dismal,  a  mental  disease,  probably  melancholy. 

Polunrt.  (Jan 

lie  cornea,  and  seems  entire 
What  can  be  the  matter  now 


4.  A  name  given  in  the  southern  Atlantic 
Btatea,  in  tin-  region  bordering  on  tho  sea  and  dismast 
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dlsmarryt  (dis-mar'i),  r.  t  [<  OF.  detmarier, 
V.  demarier  —  Sp.  Hmmaridar  <obe.),  unmarry ; 
aa  dis-  priv.  +  marry  1.]    To  divorce. 

Howrhett  agsynsl  the  yonge  mannea  my  n<le  he  wan  dU- 
nwru.-d,  and  rnaryed  uguvnt  to  another  gentylwoman. 

Bemm,  U.  of  Krolaasxt  a  Chroo.,  II.  csc. 

(divmar'ahal),  r.  t.    [<  dU-  priv. 
!.]   Toderango;  disorder. 
What  waa  d ismarskalCd  lata 

In  thla  thy  noble  frame. 
Anil  loat  the  prime  estate. 

Hath  re-obtain  d  the  aam*. 
la  now  moat  perfect  seen. 

Ommmand,  Sonnets. 

dlamaskt  (dis-m»»k'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  dtvmtuquer, 
F.  demasquer  (=  Pg.  detmtuearar  mm  It,  disma- 
scherare,  smoMeherare;  ef.  Hp.  destmmatcarar), 
<  fk»-priv.  +  ,<.,H.pr, mask :  see dis- and  matk, 
».]  To  atrip  a  mask  from;  unoover;  remove 
that  which  conceals ;  unmask. 

Fair  ladle*,  raaak'd,  are  rosea  In  their  had ; 
Dinnaskd,  their  damask  aweet  conimlsture  abown. 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  rtwea  Mown. 

Shot.,  ULL.ll 

t.  [=F.rtV»<(fer(cf.Pg 


dismemberment 

He  who  liaa  learned  to  survey  the  labor  without  i 

1  half  the  victory.  iaorw,MuK.Wriana».p.i^ 

Aak  how  thou  Mich  sights 
May  at  aee  without  dUmay. 
Jf.  Arnold.  P 


dis-mast 


sound*,  and  especially  in  North  Carolina,  to  a 
tract  of  land,  swampy  in  character,  often  cov- 
ered by  a  considerable  thickness  of  half-de- 
cayed wood  and  saturated  with  water.  Some  of 
the  mi  called  dlamaU  are  eaaenllally  peat-awsmpa  or  bogs. 
They  often  Incline  island-like  kitoU  and  hummocks  of 
Ann  land.  The  toil  and  forest-growth  of  the  dlaniala  vary 
In  different  regions  The  Great  I  nsinal  Swamp  Ilea  on  the 
border  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Much  of  this  is 
a  pcat-bng.  and  a  very  large  part  U  covered  by  a  atanted 
growth  of  shrubs  and  dwarfed  trass, 
6t.  The  devil. 

Y«  dismalt,  dcTtll.  (M  dlsboltu. 

LerinM,  Manlp.  Voeab.,  col.  13,  U  30. 

How  anld  he  kyth  mlrakil,  and  he  aa  evil  ? 
Never  but  by  the  dyrmrl,  or  live  devil. 
print's  Prhli*  (Plllkeltom'aScotliah  Porlns  Repr. ,  I.  17.1. 

sj|«ma1  (di: 


Irxmaxtrrar);  as  dis-  priv.  +  most1.]  To  de- 
prive of  a  mast  or  masts;  break  and  carry 
away  the  masts  from :  as,  a  dismasted  ship. 

We  lay 

Leaky,  dumatttd.  a  moat  hopcleia  prey 
To  winds  and  waves, 

William  Mortis,  Earthly  Psrsdlse,  I.  S3. 

dismastment  (dis-mast'ment),  n.     [aa  F, 
iruilement  (cf.  Pg.  dfjowisfrrnmciito);  as  I 
+  -mrnf.]    The  act  of  dismasting,  or  the 
of  being  dismasted.  [Rare.] 

dismawt  (dis-ma'),  v.  t.  [<  dig-  priv.  +  mawK] 
To  disgorge  from  the  maw. 

Now,  Mfitrma  Kodrtguei.  yon  may  tllirip  yonraclf  and 
dumoie  all  that  you  have  In  your  troubled  heart  and 
griwreil  cntralla.        SA««o»,  lr.  of  Don  gnliote.  IV.  vU. 


2f.  Ruin;  defeat;  destruction. 

Uko  aa  a  ahlp,  whom  cruvll  teropeat  drives 
Upon  a  rock*  with  horrible  duntsy. 

.Sivaafr,  P.  g.,  V.  H.  3* 

-Syn.  1.  dy^irvAeiuvm,  Prigkt,  etc.  (aee  aiana) ;  dtarua 

nuccment. 

dlsmayednesst  (dis-mid'nes),  n.  The  state  tl 

being  dismayed ;  dejection  of  courage ; 
itodness. 

Ttie  ralUnteat  feels  Inward  dUmaytd 
fearfulleat  I*  ashamed  lull,  to  shew  ft 

All  the  time  of  the  storm  few  of  our  people  I 
.  .  .  snd  there  sppeared  no  fear  or  duwasi 
them.  H'uuAroas  HiaL  New  1 

dismayfnl  (dis-mfi'ful),  a.  [<  darsuiy  +  -/ut,  L] 
Full  of  dismay ;  causing  dismay. 

Greatly  qneld. 
And  much  dlalnsvd  with  thst  dimui^uf/  aljrbt 

Spnuer,  F.       V.  li.  X 

dismaying*  (dis-ma'ing),  n.  IVcrbsvl  n.  of  die- 
way,  i.J  Dismay. 

He  asya  It  was  pure  dimafing  snd  fear  thst  made  thus 
Ithe  csptsina  of  the  ahlp>|  sll  run  apnn  the  Galloper  ** 
having  their  wila  about  them;  snd 


.  1L*» 


thst  It  an 

they  were  not  all  lost.  Pw,  1 

dismaylf,  r.  f.    Same  as  dismail. 
dismet,  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  rfistf. 
di-  dismcasaredt  (dis-meih'urd),a.  [<dt#-- 

»nrt  +  -tip,  after  OF.  deimrsHrr  (V.  demmrt  = 
Bp.  Pg.  drsmesurado  =  It.  di»iwi»»irafo,  ttmitmrn- 
to),  pp.  of  rf«rsM'jrur<T,  go  beyond  meaaure,  t* 
unreatrained,  <  de»-  priv.  +  memrrr,  measure. j 
1.  Not  rightly  measured;  miameaaurrxi.  ir.w- 
rcslcr. —  2.  Without  measure ;  unrestrained. 


ill 


r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disunited  dismay  f^di8-m4'),  v.    [<  ME.  di"#si« 


or  (fuviPMi/icr/,  pt»r.  dismaling  or  dismalling. 
dwiunl,  a.l     To  feel  dismal  or  melanehmy. 
Ttaries.  [Rare.] 

Mlaa  L.  aung  various  old  elegies  of  Jackson,  Iir.  liar- 
rliigton,  snd  Uiiley.  snd  OI  how  I  dirmallrt  In  hesrlng 
them.  Xmr,  [>' ArMaft,  ISsry,  I.  Mi. 

dismality  (dij!-mal'i-ti>.  s.;  pi.  di«OTa/if«w(-tiz>. 
[<  dismal  +  -ill/.]  "  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
mal ;  that  which  is  dismal.  Jtories. 
What  algnlSna  dwelling  U|»n  •urn  dimalititt) 

Hiu  Hurnn,,  LsmilU.  vL  It. 

dismally  (diz'mal-i),  adr.  In  a  dismal  man- 
ner; with  gloom  or  sorrow;  cheerlessly;  de- 
prciwingly. 

dismalnesB  (dir'mal-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing dismal. 

There  U  one  pleaaure  .  .  .  that  your  deepest  dismaln*** 
will  never  realat.       Ooorat  Ktiel,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  It  i. 

dlsman  (dis-man'),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  dsf- 
niaiinrtf.  ppr.  dwatosniaj;.   [<  dis-  priv.  +  man.'] 

1.  To  deprive  of  men;  destroy  the  male  popu- 
lation of.  Kingtak*.—  2f.  To  deprive  of  hu- 
manity ;  unman. 

Though  Indeed,  If  we  consider  this  dissolution,  man  by 
death  U  absolutely  divided  and  JUman  d 

Fritham,  Keiolvea,  I.  17. 

dismantle  (dis-man'tl),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
manll'd,  ppr.  dismantling.  (<  OF.  dexmantrllcr. 
take  off  one's  cloak,  raw?  or  beat  down  the  wall 
of  a  fortress,  dismantle,  F.  dimantelcr  =z  Sp. 
Pg.  dnmnutelar  =  It.  dismantfllarr,  smantcl- 
furr;  as  dis-  priv.  +  manUf :  see  dis-  and  mas- 
tle.]  It.  To  deprive  of  dress;  strip;  divest; 
undress. 

Take  your  sweetheart  a  hat, 
A  nd  pluck  It  o'er  your  lirows ;  muffle  your  face  ; 
frrMantlt  you.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  Ir.  X 

2.  To  loose;  throw  open  or  off ;  undo.  [Rare.] 
That  she  who  even  but  now  was  your  heat  object, .  .  . 
The  best,  the  dearest,  should  ill  this  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dinnantU 

So  many  folds  of  favour.  .S'Ao*. ,  Lear,  L  t. 

8peclfWUy  —  3.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  appa- 
ratus, furniture,  equipments,  defenses,  or  the 
like :  as,  to  dismantle  a  ahip,  a  fortress,  a  town, 
etc. 

When  Ptolemala  waa  taken.  Ssladine,  fearing  the  Chris- 
tians further  proceeding,  dUmantUi  all  the  best  Towns 
that  were  near  It.  Jhurrr,  Chronicles,  Ji.  ft-V 

None  but  an  accomplished  military  engineer  conhl  at- 
tempt lo  itive  an  account  of  the  rcmaina  of  all  the  fortlrV 
ratlons,  Venetian  and  English,  dimanitrd.  ruined,  or  al- 
together  Mown  up.  A   frtrman.  Venice,  p  SOU. 

At.  To  break  down ;  make  useless ;  destroy. 
His  eye  balls.  riNrte,!  out,  sre  thrown  lo  ground  ; 
nis  now;,  di*manU"t,  111  his  inoiilh  Is  found ; 
Ills  Jsws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undistlngulsh'd  *onnd- 


I  sill  not  tlist  my  penne  bee  so  dumtomrrd  In  reprose 
i  muche  the  suncienle  men.  thsl  the  glorle  sll  ooelj 
louble  sbyde  with  them  that  be  present. 
»,  also  drmaven,  terrify,  dishearten,  intr.  . 
lose  courage,  <  OF.  'drgisKtycr,  •dismayer,  in  pp.  dismember  (dis-mem'ber),  r.  t.  K  MK.  dsswsv. 
dismnge,  as  adj.  (equiv.  to  mmai/er,  csmoycr  =  liren,  desmembren,  demembren,  <  OF.  aV«s)««ArrT. 
Pr.  esmaiar,  with  different  prefix  <■*-,<  L.  cr),=  F.  dimembrer  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  d«gat««ferar  = 
Sp.  de*mayar  =  Pg.  drsmaitir  =  It.  dismagare,  It,  dismmbrare,  smembrarr),  <  JIIj.  dur*»«sior<ifr' 
now  smagarr,  lose  courage,  trans,  terrify,  dis-    (equiv.  to  demembrare :  see  demrml-rr),  dismen  - 


raav,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  (ioth.  *i»i«aa»  =  OHO. 
uo'ifi in,  O.  miigen  =  AS.  *magan  (pres.  ind.  jnit;;, 
F^"wayl),  have  power;  cf.  OflG.  magen,  be 
strong.  Hnmagen,  become  weak,  and  see  may1.] 
L  frn«j«.  1.  To  break  down  the  courage  of,  a*  by 
sudden  danger  or  Insuperable  difficulty;  over- 
come with  fear  of  impending  calamity  or  fail- 
ure; fill  with  despairing  apprehension  :  utterly 
dishearten:  usually  in  the  past  participle. 

the  qiieene  and  ledde  hlr  to  hlr  chambre 
atlraied.  and  thel  badde  hlr  In-  nothinge  dsmsnimf. 

'  M'rtin  (K.  E.  T.  SA  IIL  4o6. 

and  of  s  good  eonrsgc ;  be  not  afraid .  neither 
Josh.  L  »- 

he  not  diansag'd,  for  sucvo.'r  Is  at  hand. 

.Ska*.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  L  i. 
Thishe  .  .  .  ssw  the  Ikon's  shadow  ere  hi  inset'. 
And  ran  dirtisay'd  swsy.  Shnk.,  M.  of  V.,  v,  L 

The  guests  In  silence  prayed  ami  shook, 
And  terror  dimmed  each  lofty  look. 
But  none  of  all  the  sstmilslw.l  train 
W  as  so  diimai/rd  an  llvloraln" 

.Vrorf,  U  of  L.  M.,  rL  it. 

2f.  To  defeat  by  sudden  onslaught;  put  to  rout. 
When  the  bold  Centaures  made  that  Moody  fray 
With  the  flerce  Lapithes  which  did  tbem  dirmaj,. 

S/wntfr,  f.  lj.,  VL  X.  13. 

St.  To  disquiet;  trouble:  usually  reflexive. 

And  dismay*  yoie  ui*  in  no  maner,  but  trust  verely  in 
eixl  and  often  tvpetreth  to  me,  for  1  duell  not  fer  hens. 

JferfiM  (f*.  K.T.  ».\L  S 
"  Ma«lsme,"  quod  alie,  "  dismay  yosr  neuer  a  dele, 
Be  of  go.  <1  chere,  hurt  not  yow  to  soore." 

GenergdM  (,R.  E.  T.  S.X  L  713. 
He  slwwd  him  selfe  to  be  dismayd. 
More  for  the  love  which  he  hsd  left  hehynd. 
Then  tlist  which  he  had  to  Hlr  Pari  del  rrsynd. 

.«peisjer.  F.  Q.,  IV.  L  37. 

s  8Tn.  L  To  appal,  dauul,  dispirit,  deject,  frighten,  par- 
gtraSi  demoralise. 

U.t  inlrttstf.  To  he  daunted;  stand  aghast 
with  fear;  be  confounded  with  terror. 

Ditmav  not.  Itinera,  at  this  accident, 
Nor  erieve  that  Rouen  is  w  recovered. 

Skak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  III.  a 

dismay  (dis-ma'),  a.  [<ds#«*ay,r.  Cf .  F.  i*»ioi, 
anxiety,  flutter,  <  OF.  tsmoi  (=  Pr.  otatai  =  It. 
gm<ia»).  <  rsmoyer,  csmayer,  v.:  see  di«»ay,  r.) 
1.  Sudden  or  complete  loss  of  courage;  de- 
spairing fear  or  apprehension;  discouraged  or 
terrified  amazement ;  utter  disheartenment. 

And  each 

In  other  s  countenance  read  his  own  diwouty. 

Milton,  P.  L,  IL  Mt 


di«-priv.  +  iwciworimi.  tnemlser.]  I. 
ite  the  members  of:  divide  limb  frvur. 


1*  struck  i 


ber.  <  L, 
To  separate  1 

limb ;  tear  or  cut  in  pieces ;  dilacerato. 
W  han  this  kynge  aaugh  hym  self  so  durmtmbrrd  he  tT 

in  swowne.  Jf»Wi«(E.  K  T.  S,).  11.  J* 

llytmrmbje  thst  heron.  Babrrt  fi"Ok  ( E.  E.  T.  S.),  p  SS 
Fow  la  obscene  dissu/inbered  his  remains.  P*?* 

2.  To  strip  of  members  or  constituent  part« 
sever  and  distribute  the  parts  of ;  take  a  part  or 
parts  from:  as,  to  dismember  a  kingdom. 

Any  philosophy  reported  entire,  and  diewsewsfarred  by  *t 
tlcles.  llanm,  AdValKH-ment  of  i^wrnltur,  it.  1?1 

Ttie  only  question  was,  by  whose  hands  the  Idow  sb-T.:i  1 
Ich  would  dsmsCMOer  tlist  mlglity  empu> 
iJwctfe,  Civilisation  II  L 

Ttie  sei  tiers  of  tho  western  country  .  .  .  have  pw  t 
aiid  lo  the  American  family,  not  to  ili/mewiirr  it. 

Krrrett,  Orations,  L  SSs. 

3.  To  withdraw  or  exclude  from  membership, 
as  of  a  society  or  body;  declare  to  be  no  loner: 
a  member.  [Rare.] 

Since  I  have  dismeisuVred  myself.  It  Is  Incredible  lv» 
cool  I  am  to  all  politics.    ■'••>■•>,  Utters  <  i;ts».  IIL  r*- 
Svn.  1  and  X  To  disjoint,  pul!  apart.  t>re»k  <:p. 

dismembered  (>lis-mem'berd),a.  [<  dis-  +  asrts- 
ber  +  -e(P.]  In  ner. :  (a)  Same  as  drekavss. 
(fc)  Having  a  principal  part  cut  away,  as  th» 
legs  and  tail:  said  of  an  animal  used  as  a  bear- 
ing.   Also  demembri.  [Rare.l 

dismemberer  (dis-menrber-cr).  «.  One  irh« 
dismeinbers. 

dismemberment  (diB-mem'ber-ment),  a.  [< 
OF.  dcsuienifrremeiif,  F.  dimevibrrment(r=  Pr.  dtt- 
membramenl  =  Sp.  de-Jtmrmbramrfiito  =r  Pg.  <fr«- 
sicmfrrantrnfo  =  It.  dismembramento,  smrmbn- 
mento,  <  ML.  *dismembramentum,(riismrmlirar'. 
dismember :  see  dtsmemtxr  and  -mrmt.~]  1 .  Ttr 
act  of  dismembering,  or  the  state  of  being  <it- 
membered;  the  act  of  tearing  or  cutting  it 
pieces:  severance  of  limbs  or  parts  from  \l> 
main  body:  as,  the  dismemberment  of  an  anima. 
or  of  a  country. 

Artor  the  three  disumbrrmrnts  at  the  old  klnrdc^ 
the  name  of  Poland  was  chieSy  retained  by  the  part  .4  U» 
dh  ld.il  t.  rrltory  snn.  led  lo  HnasU, 

finryc  Brit..  XIX.  S» 

2.  Severance  of  membership :  a  breaking  off  rJ 
connection  as  a  member.  [Rare.] 

The  aversion  of  the  Inhabitants  to  the  dsnsesaserssrsl 
of  their  country  from  the  Arsgoliese  monarchy 

fir,*.,,,,  Ferd.  snd  las.,  L  I 
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dlsmembrator 

(dis-mem'bra-tnr),  ».  [i 
rMbrador,  <  ML.  liittmembrattiT  (a  . 
derer),  <  dismembrare,  pp.  dismembratus',  dim- 
'«r:  see  i/i*wm*<T.]    A  device  for  gepa- 
;  flour  from  bran.    See  the  extract, 
la  tome  mill*  »  machine  alM  »  ditiwrieifsmfor  It  uaed. 


II  hat  two  steel  disks,  ud*  stationary  ami  uoe  revolt- 
ing, each  carrying  >  multitude  of  needles,  which  work  like 
the  plot  on  a  threshing  machine.    Tin'  effect  la  to  knock 

off  f 1 1 r- rt*a     f  fti Mlt"  find  tnliliIIEn if**  IttLui'iii't*  f  i  Ii  fsYf  l 

r**fa*>rary.  XXXII.  *&. 

diamettledt  (dis-met'ld),  a.  (<  d«-  priv.  + 
mettled.]    Without  mettle  or  spirit.  Ltewellen. 

dismiss  (dis-uiis'),  r.  f,  [First  in  early  mod.  E., 
being  modified,  after  L.  pp.  dumi**u*,  <  ME.rfia- 
aat'Mrn .-  aee  dismil,  dimit,  demit*.]  1.  To  send 
•way ;  order  or  give  permission  to  depart. 

He  dimiucd  llio  assembly.  Acta  six.  4L 

With  Ibtnka.  ami  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  timitt  you  to  your  several  c.uulrles 

Ska*.,  *  Hen.  VL.  It.  g. 
>  13  dale*,  and  wen  d^miu  d  with 
MUtoH,  Hist  Kag.,  v. 

2.  To  discard ;  remove  from  office, 
employment. 

II 


1671 

mil.  and  ef .  dismiss,  which  baa  taken  the  place  of 
dimnit.]    To  send  away ;  dismiss. 
Uniterm  duwuMauVn  Poul  and  Sllaa  In  to  IVman. 

"yell/,  Acta  svll.  lOtCW.V 

dismortgage  (dis-m6r'gaj),  r.  (.;  pret.  and  pp. 
dismortgaged*  Ppr.  dismortgaging.  [<  dm-  priv. 
+  mortgage.]    To  redeem  from  mortgage. 

Ho  ii  i*wi<  rf  ,'u  jtvi  the  crown  demesne*,  and  left  behind 
him  a  great  maaa  of  gold.  Ilomlt,  bndonat  Cro»e. 

dismount  (dis-mount'),  r.    [<  OF.  drsmemter, 
F.  demon ter  —  Sp.  Pg.  desmonUtr  =  It.  «tarm»it- 
rare,  *iwonf«rr,  <  ML.  ditmontare,  dismount,  < 
L.  dis-  priv.  -I-  ML.  montare  (F.  wiosfer,  etc.' 
mount:  see  ntoan*2  ]  I.  inframt.  It.  To  ' 
from  a  height;  come  or  go  down. 

S.  To  get  off  from  a  horse  or  other  ridden  ani- 
mal ;  descend  or  alight,  as  a  rider  from  the  sad- 
dle: as,  the  officer  ordered  his  troops  to  dis- 
mount. 

When  any  onadtmsmmt*  on  the  mad.  the  way  of  getting 
I  p  It  on  the  back  of  the  Arab,  who  ttoopa  down,  and  ao 


disoblige 

Ilecsuae  no  dieobedienct  can  entae, 
Where  no  submission  to  a  Judge  la  due. 

Itrydra,  Hind  and  1'ar.ther,  1.  i-ti. 

3.  Non-oompliance,  as  with  a  natural  law;  fail- 
ure to  submit  to  a  superior  influence. 
Thla  dtaotxdvnea  of  the  moon  will  prove, 
live  tan  t  l>rtght  orb  does  not  the  planet*  move. 

Sir/L  Btseemor*. 

disobediencyt  (dis-o-bfi'di-en-si),  n.  Disobe- 
dience. Taylor. 

disobedient  (dis-d-be'di-ent ),  a.  [Not  found  in 
ME.  (which  had  dwtbeiiant,  a.  v.);  <  OF.  des- 
obedtent  (=  Pr.  desobediens),  disobedient,  <  del- 
priv.  +  obedien  t,  obedient :  aee  fit*-  and  obedien  t. 
Cf .  disobey,  disobeisant.]  1 .  Neglecting  or  refus- 
ingtoobey;  omitting  to  do  what  is  commanded, 
or  doing  what  is  prohibited ;  refractor}';  acting 
with  disregard  of  duty ;  not  submitting  to  rules 
or  regulations  prescribed  by  authority:  as, 
children  disobedient  to  parents;  citizens  diso- 


I  waa  oot 


To  every  guat  of  dunce.      Trnny-m,  Princess,  lv. 
The  exlalence  of  the  king  glvea  our  Houae  of  Common* 
the  power  of  practically  diawaiatinf/  the  executive  govern, 
tueut,  aa  *oo«  aa  It  simply  cease*  to  approve  uf  Ita  policy. 

E.  A.  freeman,  Amar.  Urta..  p.  380. 

3.  To  put  aside;  put  sway;  put  out  of  mind: 
aa,  to  dismiss  the  subject. 

Man  may  dinnu*  compaaalon  from  hit  heart, 

Hut  <r«d  will  never.        Teieuer.  The  Taak,  vl.  443. 

4.  In  late,  to  reject ;  put  out  of  court :  aa,  the 
complaint  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  proof ;  the 
appeal  was  dismissed  tor  irregularity.  -  ijra.  i.  To 

let  go.  -2.  To  discharge,  turn  off,  turn  out,  ca»h"W. 
dismiss!  (dis-mis'),  a.    [<  dismiss,  e.]  Dis- 
charge ;  diamiacial. 

II  ii  tiujeaUea  lervanta,  with  great  expreaalona  of  grief 
for  their  dutntai.  poared  forth  Ihelr  prayer*  for  hia  ma- 
teaty  a  freedom  and  pTeaervalion,  and  ao  departed. 

Sir  T.  llcrbrrt,  Threiuidia  Carolina,  I.  14. 

dismissal  (dis-mis'al),  n.  [<  di>mtaa  +  -al.] 
1.  The  act  of  dismissing,  or  the  state  or  fact  of 
being  dismissed.  (a)<'oinmandurpermlaato«  todeparL 
He  wept,  he  prayed 
For  hit  dUfMiaaof,  WordeirerfA. 
(b)  Dtacharg* ;  dicplaecment  from  emptoynwnt  or  office, 
(e)  The  act  of  diacardlng,  or  the  aiate  of  ta-lllg  dltcarded. 


>  the  neck  of  the  camel, 

fotaekr,  lieacrlptlon  of  the  Eaat,  1. 131. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  throw  or  bring  down  from 
an  elevation,  or  from  a  place  or  poet  of  author- 
ity.   [Rare  or  obsolete,] 

Samuel,  .  .  .  ungratefully  and  injurloualy  dumomUed 
from  hia  authority.  Harrow,  Work*.  I.  uv. 

S.  To  throw  or  bring  down  from  a  horse ;  un- 
horse :  as,  the  soldier  dismounted  his  adversary. 

When  the  fight  became  vUlble.  half  th*  knlghtaon  each 
aide  were  diaiwownred,  aome  by  lite  dettertty  of  their  ad. 
veraary't  uu»ce,  aome  by  anperf or  weight  and  atrenglh  of 
oppooeuta,  which  liml  bonie  down  both  hone  and  man. 

Scoff,  Ivanhoe,  xU. 

3.  To  remove  or  throw  down,  as  cannon  or 
other  artillery  from  their  carriages,  or  from  a 
parapet  or  iiitrenchroent;  destroy  the  mount- 
ings of,  so  as  to  render  useless. — 4.  To  remove 
from  a  frame,  setting,  or  other  mounting:  aa,  to 
rfunaoamf  a  picture  or  a  jewel  Dismounting  bat- 
tery (wWii),  a  battery  placed  and  directed  tobreacb 
or  (ieatroy  the  parapet  of  a  fort  titration,  and  dUable  the 
enemy  a  cannon.  IHMm>untliu;  lailterb'a  employ  lug  direct 
fin  are  generally  termed  orrrteAiwtf  fjoffrrie*  or  conn/er  f«f. 
feriea;  when  employing  flank  or  rrverae  fire, 
hattrrus. 

disna  (dix'njl).    Scotch  for  does  not. 


How  dt**ed^\"*re.,lhenf^^t^y*)' 

WUtmm  Jfirrru.  Earthly  Paradb*.  I.  S64. 

9.  Not  yielding  to  exciting  force  or  agency; 
not  to  be  influenced ;  insensible. 

Medicine*  oaed  unnecessarily  contribute  to  abnrtcn  life, 
by  aooner  rendering  peculiar  part*  of  the  lyatcni  diaooe- 

dienr  to  atlmull.  Dr.  B.  Darwin, 


In  a 


disobediently  (dl»-«J.be'dl^nt-ll),  twfr, 
disobedient  manner. 

He  disu^r4i*iutt"  refused  to  come,  pretending  aome  f 
of  laallllo  bann.  through  the  malice  of  tome  that  were 
about  the  king.  //ofirtaaed,  Edw.  I1L.  an.  1310. 

disobelsancet, » 

Cf. 

that  wen  dlapoaed 

ir|  lutioldened. 
HaU.  Hen.  VI.,  an  4. 


<  OF.  f/e«y>?»rw.«rir.<v.  F.  dtso- 


to  do  diaooryaaMakv 


<  OF 


DteDt 


h  obedient . 


ft.  [yiK.disobeisaunt.disobewtaunt, 
issant,  F.  divobtHssant,  <  del-  priv. 
obedient:  see  die-  and  obeisant.] 


In  Mohammedan  law,  .  .  .  lu  ordinary  divorce  or  dia- 
muao!  the  wife  rial  in*  her  dowry. 

W.  H.  Smith.  Kinship  and  Marriage,  p.  91     f/<-n<Jf«ra/t«rr  =  8p 

S.  Liberation ;  manumission.  [Bare.] 


disnatTiralize  (dia-nat'fl-ral-U),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  disnaturaliced,  Mir.  disnaturalhimj.    [=  F. 
=  8p-  Pg.  " 


g,  <lesnaturali;ar ;  as  rfia- 
To  mako 


Hy  his  hand  were  freed  again ;  .  . 
lie  recorded  their  ditmiusl,  .  .  . 
And  live  monk  replied,  "  Amen  I" 

Lotyif'lloie,  The  Nonuan  Baron. 

i  (dis-mish'on),  n.  [<  dismiss  +  -ion, 
after  dimission,  demission*,  <  L.  dimissio(n-). 
<  dimittere.  dismiss:  see  demission*,  dimission.] 
1.  The  act  of  sending  away;  leave  or 
mand  to  depart;  dismissal:  as,  the  * 
of  the  grand  jury. 

You  must  not  *tay  hen  longer,  your  dismission 

I*  come  from  I'enar.  Mar..  A.  and  C,  1.  I. 

So  |iol*'d,  to  gently  the  descend!  from  high. 
It  teenu  a  soft  dimistinn  ff.ni  the  aky. 

Drydrn,  Hind  ami  I'atitber,  I.  S4A. 
Aa  any  of  y«  reat  came  over  them,  or  of  y  oilier  returned 
apuii  occasion,  they  ahould  lie  reputed  a*  nwmlien  with, 
out  any  further  dutwurii/n  or  tcttltmniiall. 

Itiudt:,  i,  flyriKiuth  llantatlon,  p.  41. 

3.  Removal  from  office  or  employment ;  dis- 
charge ;  in  universities,  the  sending  away  of  a 
student  without  all  the  penalties  attending  ex- 
pulsion. •mtla.Ulel 


priv.  +  UMifurfi/irr.] 
ural;  denaturalize.  [Hare.] 

Then  la  thl.  to  be  u|.|  In  favoor  of 
fonu  and  pronunciation  r.f  thia  well-known 
that  If  It 


|Joh 

it  If  It  wen  dimaluruti^  and  pal  out  of  u*e,  an  ety. 

itogy  in  oar  language  would  be  foal  right  of.  drell 

SuHlhry.  Tile  Doctor,  CJV.  ]aWB 


And  if  that  I  to  hyn  be  founde  vntrewe, 
ZfumorpsaNiif,  or  wilful  necllgent 

Caaucer,  rartlament  of  Fowl*,  1.  428. 
Thenne  they  all  with  one  voyce  answered,  we  wyll  that 
this  U-  done,  for  annly  he  I*  disoAeifsauisf  and  a  rrWII 
agaynsl  you.         firmer*,  tr.  of  Krolasart  *  1  n  r  ;  . ,  xllli. 

disobey  (dis-^-b&')(  r.  [<  MK.  disobeyen,  dis- 
obtien,  <  <)K.  desobeir,  F.  drsobeir  (=  Pr.  des- 
obtdir  =  It.  disobbedire,  disubbidire;  ef.  Sp.  Pg. 
drsobnterrr).  disobey.  <  drs-  priv.  +  ofmr,  obey : 
see  ffia-  and  obey.]  I.  rrftss.  To  neglect  or  re- 
fuse lo  obey;  transgress  or  violate  a  command 
orinjunction  of;  refuse  submission  to:  as.  chil- 
thcir  parents;  men  tfwofVy  the 


disnatnre  (dis-n«'tf)r),  r.  /. ;  nret.  and  pp.  dis- 
naturfd,  ppr.  <fi#Ma.«r-ii»_f;.  [<  MK.  <fi>m«f«rrn, 
<  OF.  deswiturer,  F.  dhuiturer  =  Pg.  drsnaturar 
*a  It.  disnaturare ;  us  <?»>-  priv.  +  nofarc]  To 
change  the  nature  of ;  make  unnatural.  [  Itare.] 


diaohry  him  for  hta good; 


thTbn-t" 


fro  k\  n  U',  luitdc 


no  roo  ih.ngM,  for  Dou*5ht  will 


ME 


U.  tsfraa*.  To 
authority  or  < 
lotions. 


She  alMRdately 
to  disobey. 


htm  to  hta  barm  T 

rrnnewn,  Ueraint. 

ibedience;  disregard 
;  violate  rules  or  regu- 


And  be  a  thwart 


t  may  take  a  degree  *•  1' 
v*  even  reenter  the  nest. 


at  another  university,  ami  In 
taroe  university. 
3.  In  lair,  a  decision  that  a  suit  is  not  or  can- 
not be  maintained ;  rejection  as  unworthy  of 
being  noticed  or  granted. 

dismissive!  (dis-mis'iv),  a,  [<  dismiss  +  -»cr.] 
Giving  dismission:  distnisaory:  as,  "the  dis- 
missire  writing, "  Milton,  Tetracbordon. 

diamissory  (dis-mis'6-ri),  a.  [<  dismiss  +  -ory. 
Cf.  rfimia-sory,  demis*>ry.]  1.  Sending  away- 
dismissing  to  another  jurisdiction.— 2.  (..rant- 
ing leave  to  departs   Latter  tilsmissory.  See 

dimiasory  letter,  nndf  r  dimuanvy, 

dismitt  I  dis-mit' ),  r.  (.  [ME.  dismilten.  dismyi- 
trn.  <  OF.  rfar-rffrc,  desmetrc  (=  It.  dismettele, 
smettere,  as  if  <  L.  •ffwimfterr).  rar.  of  oVi»«f- 
rrr,  demetre.  F.  drmettre  —  Pr.  demetrr  —  8p. 
tiisiifir  =  Pg.  distirfir  =  It.  t*«rfferr,  dismiss, 


Jfrrfin(R.  R.  T.  si,  IIL  tr,. 
It  the  mutt  teem, 
at  it  may  live, 
'd  torment  lo  her  1 

Shot.,  Lear,  L  4. 
The  king 

Kemcmherr-d  hit  departure,  and  he  felt 
Keeling*  which  long  from  hia  disnatnred  breast 
Ambition  had  etiwTled.  Southty. 

«t  (dis-nesf),  r.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  nest.] 
To  free  from  use  or  occupation  as  if  for  a 


disobeyer  (dis-d-bi'cr),  n. 


lie  durst  not  know  how 
.Sir  /'.  Sidney. 

One  who  disobeys, 
disobllgationt  "(dis-ob-li-ga'shon),  n.  [=  Pg. 
desobrigaeflo  —  It.  disobbliga:ione ;  as  disoblige 
+  -ation :  see  disoblige.]  I.  Freedom  from  ob- 
ligation. 

If  It  |the  !aw|  had  been  dc  facto  imposed.  It  conld  not 
oblige  the  conaclenee :  then  the  commence  la  restored  to 
l.berty  and  dieMiaaiUm. 

Jer.  ToWor.  Rule  of  Conadenco,  III.  vt  |  3. 


not  ton 


|ive^up,  <  L.  dimittere,  np.  dimwwiui^send  »w*^> 


bor't  chief  design  waa  to 
d  and  debauchril  deities. 
Drfden,  Life  of 

S.  To  dislodge  as  if  from  a  nest, 
disobedience  (dis-o-be'di-ens),  n.  [< 
obedience,  <  OF.  desobedicnee  (=  8p.  Pg.  tfgg. 
obediencia  z=  It.  disobbediema,  disiibbidiema),  < 
desobedient,  disobedient  :  see  dtsorVrftenf.]  1. 
The  fact  of  being  disobedient ;  lack  of  obedi- 
ence; neglect  or  refusal  to  obey;  violation  of 
a  command,  injunction,  or  prohibition;  the 
omission  of  that  which  is  commanded  to  be 
done,  or  the  doing  of  that  which  is  forbidden; 
disregard  of  duty  prescribed  by  authority. 
By  one  man  a  duwWienee  many  wen  made  tinners. 

Bom.  v.  19. 
Thou,  Fnslhumus  that  diilst  *et  up 

111  4. 


2.  The  act  of  disobliging;  an  act 
regard  of  obligation,  or  unwillingness  to  ol 

He  Iftclden]  intended  to  hane  given  his  owne  library  to 
the  Vniveralty  of  Oxford,  but  received  dunaWignftim  from 
them,  fur  that  they  would  not  lend  him  antne  MAM, 

duorey  MSS.,  in  Srldcn'a  Table-Talk.  p.  7. 

If  he  receded  from  what  be  had  promlaed.  It  would  be 
atlrh  a  disno/ioafum  to  the  prince  .  .  .  that  he  woald 
never  forget  It.  Clarendon,  Civil  War,  1.  L  lu. 

aisoblijTatoryt  (dis-oVli-gS-to^ri),  a.   [As  ffi#- 

King  (  Aarir^Letter  to  U< 
disoblige  (dis-o-blij'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
obliged, ppr.  disobliging.  [<  OF.  desoblujer,  F. 
dcsobliger  (=  Sp.  desobligar  =  Pg.  desobrigar  = 
It.  disobbligare),  disoblige, <  des-  priv.  -4-  ooligrr, 
oblige:  see  dis-  and  oblige.]  1.  To  refuse  or 
neglect  to  oblige^  act  contrary  tt^the  desire  or 

.  MbV'l,t'b.*v  r'y'tllt^dSJ*.  mM"  ^Mme°Jd,tTm 
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dlaoblfee 

Ut  never  disrtdiired  me  In  her  life. 
UnUmilk.  (i.»«l  ii»nirn)  Man.  I. 

[Col- 


1072 


9.  To  in. 
Icq.] 

"I  am  rambling  almut  the country,"  uld  he,  "and  par- 
■or  whittle*  Is  novel  and  interesting,  and  hope  my  pres- 
ence, Madam,  will  not  dijooii.*  you. 

8.  Judd,  Margaret,  11.  I. 

St.  To  release  from  obligation'. 

t  of  priestly  orden  disMtgtt  11m  susdplent 
tun  or  conBrmaUon. 
Jtr.  Toiler,  Worttt  (ed.  18S5),  II.  ML 
No  unkindneat  of  a  brother  can  wholly  rescind  that  re- 
lation, or  dUoMfft  as  from  the  duties  annexed  thereto. 

Barrow,  Sermons.  I.  xxx. 

disobligement  (dis  -  f>  -  bllj '  ment).  «.  [<  di»o- 
bhiit  +  -meat,]  The  act  of  disobliging.  Milton. 

To  the  treat  dtanUionnoni  |tald  Mr.  Hacoiil.  aa  we  had 
reaatm  Co  If  now.  ut  aouie  of  hit  liiatlatln'tj  strong  political 
frienda  at  that  time.    //  Adanu.  Albert  Uallatiu,  p.  iift 

dlsobliger  (dis-o-bU'jer),  H.  One  who  disobliges. 

disobliging  (dis-o-bli'jing),  p.  a.  [Fpr.  at  dis- 
oblige, r.  ]  Not  obliging ;  not  disposed  to  please 
or  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  another:  unaccom- 
iniHiutini; :  UK,  a  disobliging  landlord. 

disobligingly  (di*-*>-bli'jing-li),  arfr. 
obliging  manner;  churlishly. 

He  could  not  but  well  remember  how  foully  that  buai- 
nets  had  been  managed,  and  I...W  ifu..<.fijriJiSty  he  himself 
ataul  iMf*pti  trvw>t*r(l  Ti)  thrit  AtiiihoVMHtJi  'iir. 

CJurriidon,  Civil  War,  1.14. 

(dis-o-bH'jing-ucs),  n.  Unwill- 
i  to  oblige;  want  of  readiness  to  please 
or  accommodate. 

(dis-ok'ai-dent),  r.  f.    [<  dis-  priv. 
1.]    1.  To  throw  out  of  reckoning  aa 
to  the  wert.    Hence— 8.  To  confuae  aa  to  di- 


ment;  properly,  a 
or  body  that  does  not  wh 
lies;  but  it  is  " 
sively. 

The  following  Unea  upon  delirious  dreams  may  appear 
rery  extravagant  to  a  reader  who  never  experienced  the 
dieordere  which  tickness  causes  In  the  brain. 

Thumptm,  Sickness,  Ui.,  note. 

6.  A  specific  or  particular  case  of  disorder;  a 
disease;  a  derangement,  mental  or  physical: 
as,  gout  is  a  painful  disorder. — 6.  Mental  per- 
turbation; temporary  excitement  or  discoin- 


ordcrly  or  regular  way,  aa  the  function*  of  the 
body.  -Byn.  1.  Confused,  Jumbled.—  2  and  3.  Kioaoos. 

viciirtla.    s«e  irrrpuiar. 

disorderly  (dis-dr'der-li),  adr.    [<  disorderly. 
<i.J    1.  Without  order,  rule,  or  method  ;  i 
ularly ;  confusedly ;  in  i 


In  a  dig- 


i'crhaps  some  rngulng  hoy  that  managed  the  puppets 
turn  d  the  city  wrong,  and  so  d uoee.  denied"  our  g.-ogr.phcr. 

Marvell,  Works,  III.  St. 

disoccnpatlon  (dis-ok-^pa'shen),  n  [=  F. 
desoccupatioH  —  8p.  tlesocvpaeion  =  Pg.  detoccu- 
pac&o  aa  It.  dimccupazione  ;  as  di*-  priv.  +  oty 
eupation.]  Want  of  occupation ;  the  state  of 
being  unoccupied. 


He  graced  the  curbstone  there  with  the  same 
diaoccuixifum,  and  the  same  sweetness  of  aspect 

llomUt,  The  Century.  XXIX.  49.1. 

Disoma  (dl-so'mK),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  diaupoe,  dou- 
ble-bodied, <  it-,  two-,  +  aufia,  body.  Cf .  disinua- 
tous.]  A  genus  of  chtetopodous  annelids,  of  the 
family  A'crinidttt. 

disomatoufl  (di-so'ma-tua),  a.  [<  Gr.  W- 
rof ,  double-bodied, <  A",  two-,  +  oupa{r-),  body.] 
Having  two  bodies  ;  double-bodied. 

disopinion  (dis-o-pin'yon),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
opinion.]  Difference  of  opinion ;  want  of  be- 
lief. [Bare.] 

Assenting  and  dissenting  thoughts,  belief  and  diJopin- 

ioa.  Bp.  Reynolds,  On  tho  Paastons,  iv. 

disorb  (dia-Arb'),  ». [<  dis-  priv.  +  orfc.]  To 
throw  out  of  orbit. 

Iij-  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  Ilk*  a  star  die-oro'd.  Skat ,  T.  and  C.,  II.  " 

disordenet, «.    [ME.,  also  disordeyn,  commonly 
drvtordrnr,  adj.  (oqulv.  to  dtsordinate,  a.  v.),  < 
"  *,  pp.  of  <tVt»ym»>i»rr.  throw  Into  dis- 
disorder,  r.,  and  cf.  dwortfiaofr.] 
Disorderly;  vicious. 

ita?  covrtyve  of  men. 

Ckaverr,  Bot'thioa,  IL.  nirlwJ. 


OF. 


(dift-or'der),  a.  [<  OF.  desordre,  F. 
=  Pr.  desorde  =  Sp.  dtsorden  =  Pg. 
demrdem  =  It.  disordtne,  disorder,  <  L.  dis- priv. 
+  ordo  (itnlm-).  Ofltori  see  dis-  and  ordtr,  ».] 
1.  Lack  of  order  or  regular  arrangement;  ir- 
regularity; indiscriminate  distribution;  con- 
fusion: as,  the  troops  were  thrown  into  disor- 
der; the  papers  are  in  disorder. 

Light  shone,  and  order  from  iimrdrr  sprung. 

Milton,  i:  U.  11L  713. 


The  Aclia 


I  an  driven  In  duernVr  to  their  ships. 

>\  A.  /fee  .  CXXXLX.  tSI. 

S.  Tumult;  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety ;  breach  of  public  order  or  law. 

II  la  said  that  great  <fu,wt(/r»  had  tn-eii  ommlUed  here 
by  the  lirecka  at  the  um«  of  his  |*t.  rolvcarp'a]  frttlial. 

f'mtk'.  Ifcu-rlptUiii  "f  Ihe  Kaat.  II  IL  :» 
Y'Mi  have  displac'd  the  mirth  broke  the  giwid  mn-llng, 
W  nil  moet  adnUr  d  d.aordtr.         Skat. ,  M  ac  l-rth.  UL  I 


3.  Neglect  of  rule;  disreganl  of  conventional- 
ity. 

rr.ni  vuUrar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 
And  Mlab  h  a  grace  brynn.1  the  reach  of  art. 

/•■»;»-,  Essay  on  Crlticiam,  L  lil 

4.  Morbid  irregularity,  disturbance,  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy 
or  of  the  mind;  physical  or 


I  will  nut  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 
i  my  wit. 

"  ,  K.  John.  hi.  4. 
she  looked  with  wistful  tftaonfer  for  aoiuo  time  In  my 
face.  Sum*,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  112. 

SytL  1.  Dlaarrangement.dlsoTganUaOoii,  disarray.  Jum- 
ble. -  X  Commotion,  turbulence,  rlotousnesa.  4  ami  A. 
Illness,  ailment,  complaint,  malady. 

disorder  (dis-or'd6r),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  desordrer, 
var.  of  desordrnrr,  dtsordoner,  desordonner  = 
Sp.  Pg.  dcsordeiiar  —  It.  disordinare,  <  ML. 
disordinare  (found  also  as  disordonare,  counter- 
mand), throw  into  disorder,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  + 
ordinaire,  order,  regulate :  see  dis-  and  order,  v., 
und  ol.disordinate.]  1 .  To  destroy  or  d< 
the  order  of;  derange;  disturb  the  regular 
position  or  arrangement  of;  throw  into  coi 
sion;  disarrange;  confuse. 

Thou  dalgn  at  M  shake  Heav'na  solid  Orbs  so  bright; 

Th'  Order  "f  Nature  to  tfis-onier  uuigbtT 

Sytrtsttr,  tr.  of  I >u  Bartas'i  Weeks,  IL,  The  Decay. 

The  Incursions  of  the  Gothi  and  other  laxrbarous  nations 
disordrrtd  the  affairs  ot  the  Roman  Empire.  JriiufAMof. 

2,  To  derange  the  physical  or  mental  health 
of;  bring  into  a  inorbid  condition  of  body  or 
tniud;  indispose. 

The  monks  are  so  strongly  possessed  with  the  notion  of 
the  bad  air  that  they  told  me  several  persona  had  been 
and  mm*  had  ««.  djed,  bv  gotajju,  the 

he  looked,  he  did  -  nothing  at  all 
yet  It  disoruVrwf  me. 

AAsifey,  The  Cencl,  IL  L 

4.  To  derange  tho  natural  or  regular  functions 
of;  throw  out  of  order  or  balance;  unsettle  the 
normal  condition  of :  as,  to  rfievroVr  one's  liver ; 
his  mind  is  disordered. 

A  man  whose  Judgment  was  so  much  disordered  by  party 
spirit.  Jfsraufa.v. 

It  Is  a  great  Folly  to  disorder  oar  selves  at  the  Pleasure 
of  our  Enemies,  or  at  such  Accidents  which  we  can  neither 
prevent  nor  remove.  wHttsJuJasJ,  Berroona,  I1L  vtL 

fit.  To  depose  from  holy  orders. 

Let  him  be  stripped  and  disordered.  I  would  fain  see 
him  walk  in  naerpo,  that  the  world  may  behold  the  in- 
side of  a  friar.  Itryden,  Spanish  Kriar. 

disordered  (dis-or'derd).  p.  a.    [<  disorder  + 
-rrf2.]    1.  Thrown  into  disorder;  disarranged; 
irregular  in  state  or  action ;  confused. 
Men  so  disorder  d,  so  dchoah  d  and  hold, 

Rhowi  like  a'rioion's  Inn.  S*s£^!ciu*'l  4. 

5.  Deranged. 

The  storv  he  had  told  of  that  dissrdertd  maid  affected 
me  not  a  little.        Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  w. 

disorderednesa  (dls-or'derd-nes),  n.  A  state 
of  disorder  or  irregularity;  confusion.  Kitolle*. 

disorderllness  (dis-or'der-li-nes),  a.  The  state 
of  being  disorderly. 

A  child  who  ftnds  that  disonferfinMs  entails  the  subae- 
quent  trouble  of  putting  things  In  order  .  .  .  not  only  ex- 
periences a  keenly-felt  consequence,  but  gains  a  know- 
ledge ot  causation.  U.  Spenetr,  Education. 

disorderly  (di*-6r'der-li),  a.    [<  disoroVr  + 
1.  Being  without  proper  order  or  dis- 
position; confused;  unmethodical;  irregular: 
as,  the  books  and  papers  are  in  a  disorderly 
state. 

His  forces  teemed  no  army.  Imt  a  crowd, 
Heartless,  unarm  d,  duonlrrfy,  and  loud. 

CWfey,  Davhlels.  Iv. 

2.  Not  kept  in  restraint ;  unrestrained ;  tu- 
multuous ;  turbulent. 

If  we  snlalue  our  unruly  and  diWoVriy  paaaious  within 
..nraelvca,  we  should  live  more  easily  aixl  quietly  with 
"thers.  Stminalteei,  Sermons.  III.  I. 

3.  Lawless;  violating  or  dls|iot«ed  to  violate 
law  and  good  order,  or  the  restraints  of  moral- 
ity; specifically,  so  conducted  as  to  bo  a  nui- 
sance; .lisreputnble:  as,  a  disorderly  house, 
In  eflialaal  law  aw>*ra1swt>  Is  a  technical  term,  which  by 
atatnle  covert  a  variety  of  offenses  against  the  public 

4.  Inclined  to  break  1<m!s«  from  restraint ;  un- 
ruly: as,  disorderly  cattle.—  5.  Not  acting  in  an 


2.  In  a  manner  violating  law  i 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  rules  or  established  in- 
stitutions. 

Withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walkrth 
disorderly.  t  Tikes,  id.  a. 

disordinancef,  n.    [ME.  disordinanre,  <  OF.  dee- 
ordenance,  desordonnanee  (=  Pg.  ' 
=  lt.disord.r«ia.-a),<  ' 

',  f.,  and  cf.  disordinale  and  i 
it;  disturbance. 
Kor  right  aa  reson  Is  rebel  to  Cod.  right  to  it  a 
rebel  to  reson,  and  the  body  also,  and  certes  this  a 
nance,  and  tola  rebellion,  oar  Lord  Jesu  Christ  aboagtit 
upon  hut  precious  body  fill  dere.    Chatter.  Parson's  Tale 

disordinate  (dis-4r'di-nat),  a.  [<  ME.  disordt- 
nat  as  Bp.  Pg.  desordetiado  —  It.  disordinato, 
thrown  into  disorder,  <  ML.  disordinatus,  pp. 
of  disordinare:  see  disorder,  r.l  1.  Ont  of  right 
order;  unregulated;  disorderly.  [Kare.J 

our  popular  style  ...  hat  been  sitlnrlal,  b) 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the  Latin  1 
and  )  i  t  at  the  very  asjne  llilHi  careless  and  ■/•«•» 

Ve.  (jtrineep,  Style,  L 

2f.  Extreme ;  inordinate. 
With  a  disordinate  desire  he  began  to  affect  her. 

Grtrnt,  Never  too  Late  («L  IryccX  Int.,  p  ixt. 

'jrtfi^'r^.LTOl. 
Inadis- 

atei 

The  temp 
fy  s|ieut. 
O)  Inordinately. 

Tlie  Mrrow  i 
.  wunle  which  l 

skw*  «J  fartrnay  (E.  I 


Ion  to  disnrdinmtiy 
pronounced  openly  1 

.  K.  T.  S.\  L  Sisn. 


(dis-or-di-na'shon),  ti.  f=  f*p. 
s  It.  disordiniuione,  <  ML.  as  if 
*rf4wrrftNata'o<n-),  <  dtsordinare,  disorder:  tsec 
disorder,  r.,  disordinate.'}  Disarrangement, 
disorganization  (dia^r'ga-ni-za'sh{>n),  n.  [= 
F.  desorganisation  =  Hp.  desorQanizaeion  —  Pg. 
desoroaniiacSo ;  as  disorganize  +  -<itton.)  1. 
Destruction  of  organiKation ;  disunion  or  dis- 
ruption of  constituent  parts ;  a  breaking  up  of 
order  or  system :  as,  the  disorganization  ot  a 
government  or  of  an  army. —  2.  The  absence 
of  organisation  or  orderly  arrangement  ;  dis- 
arrangement; disorder;  confusion. 

The  magazine  of  a  pawnbroker  In  such  total  d*i*neo«w*- 
tnfion.  Srott. 

disorganire  (dis-nr'ga-nlx),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
disorganized,  ppr.  disorganizing.  [=  F.  desor- 
ganiser  =  Sp.Pg.  desorganiair  =  It.  disorgantz- 
zare;  a*  dijt- priv.  +  organize.]  To  destroy  the 
organizaliOD.s^tetuatic  arrangement, or  order- 
It'  connection  of  the  parts  of;  throw  into  con- 
fusion or  disorder. 


Every  account  of  the  arttlemcnt  of  Plymouth  i 
the  conduct  of  Lyford,  who  attempted  to  disorvmmize  the 
church.  Ktiat  s  Stag.  l)trt 

diBorganixer  (dis-or'ga-nl-ier),  a.  One  who 
disorganizes ;  one  who  destroys  regular  order 
or  svstem;  one  who  introduces  disorder  and 
confusion. 

disorient  (dls-o'ri-ent),  v.  t.  [=  F.  <o 
—  8p.  Pg,  desorienlar;  as  dis-  priv.  +  ortmi.) 
1.  To  turn  from  the  east ;  throw  out  of  direc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  east,  Hence  —  2.  To 
confuse  as  to  direction  in  general;  causa?  to 
lose  one's  bearings. — 3.  Figuratively,  to  ■ -au- 
to lose  the  knowledge  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  truth  lies;  cause  to  lose  one's  reckon ine 
with  respect  to  the  truth :  the  east  being  taken 
metaphorically  for  the  truth. 

I  doubt  then  the  learned  professor  wat  a  little  dkvata. 
rnfeol  when  lie  called  the  promises  In  Ktrkiel  and  In  U.e 
Revelations  the  same.       M  srfcurt™,  lavine 

disorientate  (dia-6-ri-en'tat),  r.  f . ; 
pp.  disorientated,  ppr.  disorientating. 
priv.  +  orientate.]    To  disorient. 

disonrt,  n.  (ME.,  <  OF.  disour,  diseor,  rfwrar,  a 
speaker,  talker,  storv-teller,  a  pleader,  advo- 
cate, arbiter,  judge,  F.  diseur,  a  talker,  <  dire, 
<  L.  ffiorc.  speak,  say:  see  diffioa.]  A  story- 
teller; a  jester. 

Vomellehe  alte  mete  suche  men  eschuwe. 
tor  thel  lien  Hie  deut-lcs  disolira  1  do  the  to  vndursloavitr 
Pirn  fttnrvMH  (A  I.  viL  Ja 

disown' (dis-6n').r.f.  [<d  -priv.  +  or»l.r.] 
To  refuse  to  i  ' 


[<  m- 
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disown 

tainlng  to  onr-'s  self;  deny  the  ownership  of  or 
responsibility  for ;  not  to  own  or  acknowledge ; 
iwnidlati 


They  disown  tli-.tr  principle*  nut  of  fcsr. 

Stri/t,  Sentiment*  of  »  Ch.  ol  Eng.  Man,  L 
Through  a  false  shame,  we  disown  religion  with  our  tips, 
Hn.1  w\\  o«r  words  sited  oar  thought*. 

J.  II.  Xrmnan,  1'sruchlai  Sermons,  L  800. 

disown2  (di*-6n')(  r.  t.    [<  dis-  priv.  +  oics*. 
A  different  word  from  rfwoirsjl  (as  oirn-  from 
),  bat  now  hardly  distinguished  in  use.] 
1 .  To  deny ;  not  to  allow ;  refu.se  to  admit. 

Then  they,  who  Iwothcrs'  better  claim  disown, 
Elpei  their  parents,  and  umip  tint  throne. 

Itrydrn,  Xnrid- 
Nor  does  the  village  ttinrrh-clockji  Iron  tone 


in  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  re- 


The  monthly  meeting  to  which  ho  belong!  m*y  disown 
him  It  the  ow  re-mlro  It. 

IHseipHnea/Srte  KnLdand  ready  JfesfisvOSi*),  p.  94. 
=*8yn.  Todlssvuw.  disclaim,  disallow,  renounce. 

disownmant  (di^-on'mejnt),  n.  [<  rfwoo11  + 
•wnl.]  The  act  of  disowning;  repudiation; 
specifically,  expulsion  from  membership  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.   J.  J.  Gurney. 

Tiie  monthly  meeting  ...  U  at  liberty  ...  to  proceed 
eren  to  the  dwiirnmrnt  of  the  offender. 

Dueipt in*  of  Sew  Kwtiami  I'eaW  p  Merlins (1S72),  P-  91- 

disoxidate  (dis-ok'si-dat),  r.  (.;  pret.  and  pp. 
duutxtdated,  ppr.  dumziilating.    [<  (It*-  priv.  t 
oskI'I'-.}    Sum  as  deoxidate. 
disoxidation  (dis-ok-si-da'shon),  n.    [<  disoxi- 
dale:  see  -nfioM.]    Same  as  ffcojidaffon. 
diaoxygonate  (dis-ok'si-ie-nat),  r.  t ;  pret.  and 
pp.  itvutxii'irnnlrtl,  ppr.  disoxygetttiting,  dis- 
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oarage,  equal  rank,  rank:  see  disparage,  a.] 
If.  To  marry  to  one  of  inferior  condition  or 
rank;  degrade  by  an  unequal  match  or  mar- 
riage ;  match  unequally. 

Alia*  '  that  any  of  my  naclomi 
■fcaldo  evert*  so  foule  rfiepnni'ieif  be. 

CAnucer,  Wife  <jf  Bath's  Tale,  I.  SIS. 

And  that  your  high  degree 

la  much  dirpara<i  d  to  \tt  match  d  with  me. 

bryden.  Wife  of  Bath,  1.  381. 

2.  To  injure  or  dishonor  by  a  comparison,  es- 
pecially by  treating  as  equal  or  inferior  to  what 
is  of  less  dignity,  importance,  or  value. 

I  advert  to  tlieae  conaideratinna,  not  to  ditparag*  our 
country.  Story,  Speech,  Cambridge,  Aug.  si,  11*26. 

Hence — 3.  To  undervalue ;  criticiie  or  censure 
unjustly ;  speak  slightingly  of ;  vilify. 

Thou  dunt  nut  thus  duparaat  glorious  anna. 

Miltm,  S.  A.,  L  1130. 

We  are  to  consider  Into  what  an  evil  condition  ain  puts 
us,  for  which  wc  are  .  .  .  disgraced  and  disparontd  here. 
1  with  disgraceful  punishment*,  despised  by  good 
Jet.  Tan/or,  Work*  (ed.  last,),  I.  T a>. 

•  America,  now  that  we  are 
"lac,  p.  sa. 


If  the  office  of  an  evangelist  be  higher  (than  that  of  a 
then  a*  long  a*  lliey  are  not  duparatr.  much  lea* 
lv*  of  each  oilier,  they  may  have  leave  to  conaist 
dliiatloh.    Jrr.  Taylor,  Work*  tod.  Italy.  II.  Xijte. 


In  auUrdliiatloh, 

Ills  {the  geometrician s] 
homogeneous,  instead  of 
pa  rate  orders  of  eaistence. 

Itttlie  Stephen 


up  of  | 
Eng.  Thought.  L  I  31. 


We  can  severally  form  concepts  of  a  word.fermlnallon, 
of  a  word-root,  and  of  the  process  of  budding :  bill  (lie 
three  noire  pis  are  wholly  dinxiraie,  and  refuse  biunktelnto 


what  men  it  will 
4.  To 


.  graceful)}  upon  hliu,  without  any  of 
appearances  which  sometime*  disparage 
■n  sincerely  pious.  Bp.  Atterirury. 


s  decry. 
[<  dispar- 


+ 


.1   To  deoxidate. 


[< 


disoxygenation  (dis-ok'sl-jc-ua'slign},  it. 
disoxygtnate :  see -«f ion.]  Deoxidation. 

diapacet  (dis-pas'),  r.  [One  of  Spenser's  man- 
ufactured words,  appar.  <  tin-,  in  different  di- 
rections, +  par*,  walk ;  or  else  meant  for  di- 
spart, <  L  din-,  dt-,  apart,  +  spatiari,  walk,  walk 
about  :  see  spate  and  r-jyiafiafe.]  L  intrant. 
To  range  or  wander  about. 

When  he  sptde  the  Joyoas  Butterflle, 
III  this  falre  plot  Jiryaritfj  too  ami  fro. 

Sptmter,  Mukipotmo*.  L  250. 

IL  Iran*.  To  cause  to  wander  or  walk 


Thus  wise  long  time  he  did  himselfe  dief>ace 
There  round  about    Syienarr,  Virgil  *  Gnat,  L  SB.-.. 

diapack'  (dis-pak'),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  darpatqHer,  < 
d«-  priv.  +  paequcr,  pack:  see  pack.]  To  un- 
pack! 

When  Uod  the 


L  L 

dispaintt  (dls-paut').  *■  [Iraprop.  fordVpainf. 
CfT  OF.  denptindre,  paint  out,  efface.]  To  paint. 

HI*  chamber  was  tfiepafn/xd  all  within 

With  aondry  colours.     Syrturr,  ¥.  l|..  IT.  la.  Sa 

dispairt  (dis-pKr'),  r.  t.  [<  din-  priv.  +  pair. 
CfT  Is,  diiparare,  part,  of  similar  formation :  see 
disparate.]  To  dissociate,  as  the  members  of 
a  pair.  [Rare.] 

Forgive  me,  lady, 
I  have  .  .  .  dupair'd  two  dove*. 

Bean,  mid  Ft..  Four  Plays  In  trne. 


isaoisavuuf  (dis-pand'),  r.  t.  [=  OF.  detjiandre,  < 
L.  dispandere,  spread  out,  expand,  <  di*-,  apart. 
+  panderr,  spread.  Cf.  rrpttnd.)  To  spread 
out  ;  display.  Baitey,  1727. 
diapansiont  (dis-pon  shon),  ».  [<  L.  as  if  *<fu- 
pannio{n-),  <  dutjtandere,  pp.  dispanau*,  spread 
out :  see  dupand.]  The  aot  of  spreading  out 
or  displaring.  Bailey,  1731. 
disparadiae  (dis-par'a-dui),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
di*i>aradi*ed,  ppr.  disjMtradining.  [<  din-  priv. 
+  paradise.]  To  remove  from  paradise.  Cock- 
erttm.  [liare.] 

diaparaget,  ».  [<■  ME.  disparage,  <  OF.  dsapn 
rage,  an  unequal  marriage,  <  dr.s-priv.  +  jtarrtfr, 
equal  rank,  rank :  see  ixtrage,  peerage.  Cf.  tli*- 
,  r.]    Dlsparageinetit ;  disgrace  result- 


lllm  wohle  thlnkc  It  were  a  tl.nnraoe 
To  hu  cataat.  so  lowc  for  Ulyghte. 
And  voyden  hir  as  sone  as  ever  he  mvghte. 

t'Aauccr,  flerk  a  Tale.  I  sM 
To  match  ao  high,  her  friends  wstt  counsell  sage 
IXstnsdnl  her  fmrn  such  a  diiixtraje. 

Sptiucr,  F.  Q..  IV.  vili.  SO. 

I  (dis-par'*j),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
,  ppr.  disparaging.    [<  ME.  disparage*, 
,  <  OF.  desftar'ager,  desparagirr,  mar- 
ry 

worthy 


i-par'*ji 

inferior eondttion  or^ntiik,  offer  un- 


Hie 

If  I  utter  fallacies,  I  may  have  the  sympathy  of  men  who 
know  bow  easy  it  Is,  in  matters  where  head  anil  heart  are 
alike  engaged,  to  du/parawt  truth  by  exaggeration. 

•StuMs,  Medieval  and  Modern  lllst.,  p.  73. 

=  8yn.  S.  Drvrrriau.  belraet  from,  etc.  Sr* 

diBparageablef  (dis-par'aj-a-bl),  a. 
age  +  -able.]    Tending  to 
unsuitable. 

They  disdained  this  marriage  with  Imdley  as  altogether 
if«;.«n>jKM*l«  and  must  unworthy  of  the  bloud  royal  and 
regal  majesty.  Cumtrn,  ElUaoeth,  an.  ISsB. 

disparagement (dis-par'« j-ment ),«.  [< OF. dis- 
paragement, disparagement  (F.  fXV«<»r(j(j<'nii*iif>, 
\  desparager,  marry  to  one  of  inferior  condi- 
tion :  see  disparage,  v.]  It.  The  matching  of 
a  man  or  a  woman  to  one  of  inferior  rank  or  con- 
dition, and  against  the  rules  of  decency. 

And  thought  thai  match  a  fowl*  dimaragement. 

Syetutr,  F.  ((.,  III.  vIlL  12. 
Grnrr.  Now  h*  will  marry  me  to  hi*  wife's  brother,  this 
wise  gentleman  that  yon  see ;  or  else  I  must  pay  value  o 
my  land. 

Talk  w^'th^aon'J'cr*?!™"!!        m'' plXTTt'h''r V' 

S.  Injury  by  union  or  comparison  with  some- 
thing of  Inferior  excellence.  Hence— 8.  The 
act  of  undervaluing  or  lowering  the  estimation 
or  character  of  a  person  or  thing;  the  act  of 
depreciating;  detraction. 

Th»  attending  to  Ids  discourse*  may  not  be  spent  In 
vain  talk  concerning  him  or  Ills  dijjmrnormttiU,  but  may 
be  used  a*  a  duty  ami  a  ]«rt  of  religion 

Jrr.  Taylor,  Work*  (ed.  1B3SX  L  T57. 
He  chlll'd  the  popular  praises  of  the  King, 
With  silent  smile*  of  slow  dtsiAirYosf  menl. 

Trnnymn,  flulnovere. 

4.  Diminution  of  value  or  excellence;  re- 
proach; disgrace;  indignity;  dishonor:  as,  pov- 
erty is  no  disjraragement  to  greatness. 

To  have  commandment  over  galley-slave*  la  a  ditparapt 
men!  rather  than  an  honour. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  L  71. 
What  dlarrace* 
And  low  dirningrmtnU  I  had  nut  upon  him. 

B.  Jtmron,  Every  Man  In  hi*  Humour,  II.  1. 
It  can  be  no  dMpansoement  to  the  most  skilful  Pilot 
to  have  his  Vessel  tossed  upon  a  tempestuous  Sea;  lmt  to 
escape  with  little  damage  when  he  see*  others  sink  down 
and  perish  shews  the  great  difference  which  wisdom  give* 
In  the  success,  where  the  dangers  are  equal  /t  common. 

Stittingjlrrt,  Sermon*,  I.  x. 
-  SyiL  3.  Denigstlon,  de|ireclation,  de basement,  degra. 
dation. 

disparager  (dis-par'Aj-er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
parages or  dishonors;  one  who  belittles,  vili- 
fies, or  disgraces. 

(liBparagingly  (dis-par'aj-ing-li),  adt.  In  a 
manner  to  disparage  or  dishonor. 

Why  should  he  speak  so  dirparaaittLjIy  of  many  book* 
and  much  rvadlngY  rrtrrt,  On  Job,  p.  41b. 

disparate  (dis'pa-riit).  a.  and  n.  [as  F.  dispa- 
rate =t  It.  disparato,  sparato,  <  L.  disparatus,  pp. 
of  dixpararr.  separate,  <  dis-  priv.  +  parare, 
make  equal,  <  par,  equal.  Of.  compare'*,  and  see 
disparity,  dis/iair.]  I.  a.  Essentially  different : 
of  different  species,  unlike  but  not  opposed  in 
pairs:  also,  less  properly,  utterly  unlike;  in- 
capable of  being  compared ;  having  no  common 
genus,  sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  school  define  dis- 
parate predicates  ns  the 


f  cure  pi*  are  wholly  dunarair,  a 
a  thinkable  proposition.    /  fukr,  Cuandc  Folios..  I.  00. 

IX  ».  One  of  two  or  more  things  or  charac- 
ters of  different  species;  something  that  is  op- 
posite but  not  contrary. 

Ditparalf  are  those  of  which  one  la  opposed  to  many 
after  the  same  maimer.  So  man  ami  horse,  and  white  and 
blue,  are  dieinrrutrs ;  because  man  It  not  only  opposed  to 
horse,  but  also  to  dog,  lion,  and  other  species  of  beasts  | 
and  while  not  only  to  blue,  but  also  to  red.  gTeeu.  and  the 

r  -  that  1*.  in  the 

irurorrsdun'H*.  tr.  by  a  C 

diaparately  (dis'p*-rat-li),  ade.  In  a 
"  unequally. 

 Is  destroyed  .  .  .  the  eyeballs  gradual- 
ly lose  Use  power  of  moving  trarether,  but  moverfitparafoly. 

O.  S.  /raff,  German  Culture,  p  2SI. 

disparateness  (dis'pa-rat-nes),  sj.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  disparate. 

There  I*  a  diryanUrurM  between  hearing  click*  and 
n>nntiug,  as  there  U  between  hiring  tho  bell  and  s<-eln« 
thelndes.  Jfiitd.  XI.  Ou 

In  1KIS,  Whcatatone,  In  his  truly  classical  memoir  on 
binocular  vision  and  the  stereosceipe.  showed  that  the  rfu- 
of  the  |wlnts  on  which  the  two  images  of  an 
not  .  .  .  affect  Its  seen  singleness. 

W.  Jamrt,  Mind,  XII.  33T. 

disparclet,  r.  See  disparkle. 
diaparitiont  (dis-pa-rish'gn),  n.    [<  F.  distxi- 
rititm,  <  ML.  as  if  "</i*/«4rifi<.(»-),  <  dispar  ere. 
disappear:  see  dumppertr.]  Disappearance. 

Pedis  pa,  though  they  knew  Dial  to  be  the  prophet*  last 
day.  yet  they  might  think  hi*  dUparition  should  be  sod 
den,  and  insensible ;  besides,  they  fouud  how  much  hee 
alfected  secreeie  lu  this  intended  departure. 

Bp.  Hall,  Kapture  of  Elijah. 

diaparity  (dls-parM-ti),  n. ;  pi.  disjtariHes  (-tig). 
[<  F.  dispariU  =  8p.  dispandad  =  Pg.  dispart- 
dade  —  It.  disparity,  <  HL.  disparita{t-)s,  in- 
equality, <  L.  dispar,  unequal.  <  dis-  priv.  + 
par,  equal.  Cf.  fHirify.)  1.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  disparate,  (a)  Inequality  in  degree, 
sge,  rank,  condition,  or  eicellence :  a*.  dUyarity  In  or  of 
years,  age,  circumstance*,  or  condition. 

Voo  not  consider,  air, 
The  great  dUparity  is  In  their  Mood*, 
Estates,  and  fortunes. 

PUtdur  and  kcntUy,  Maid  In  the  Mill,  II.  1 
There  muat  needa  be  a  great  disparity  between  the  first 
Christians  and  those  of  these  latter  sgrs. 

Bp.  Atlertmrp,  Sermons,  II,  xiv. 
Though  In  families  the  number  of  male*  and  female* 
differs  widely,  yet  In  great  collections  of  human  beings 


differs  widely,  yet  in  great  colle 
the  disparity  almost  dieappear*. 


9f.  One  of 
pa  rate. 

There  may  be  no 
parilits  as  common  measures  determine. 

Sir  T.  Brotnu,  Christ.  Mor.,  L  S7. 
■  Bvn.  DUeimilarUy.  etc.  (see  difermce),  disproportion, 
dispark  (dis-park'),  r.  f.    [<  dis-  priv.  +  park.] 

1.  To  divest  of  the  character  or  uses  of  a  park; 
throw  open  to  common  use,  as  land  forming  a 
park. 

Yoq  have  fed  upon  my  sctgnorie*. 
Ditpark  d  my  parka,  and  fell  d  my  forest  wood*. 

Mot.,  Rich.  IX,  lit  1. 
The  gentile*  were  nude  to  be  God  *  people  when  the 
Jews'  enclosure  was  disysirtwd. 

Jrr.  Taftlur,  Works  (ed.  183S),  I.  771. 
A  great  portion  of  the  Frith  .  .  .  had  formerly  Iwen  s 
Chase.  .  .  .  Since  the  Reformation,  however,  It  had  tieen 
dirparkrd.  Barham,  lngoldaby  I^grmis,  I.  132. 

2.  To  set  at  large;  release  from  lnclosure  or 
confinement. 

Hereupon  he  disparks  hi*  seraglio,  and  files  thence  to 
Fotan  with  Asaph  < 'ha wn  s  lovely  daughter  only  In  his 
company.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  &7. 

diaparUet  (dis-nttr'kl),  r.  t.  and  <.  [Also  di>- 
parele  ;  a  modification  of  the  older  and  imper- 
fectly understood  diir/iarpk  (q.  v.),  with  refer- 
ence to  sparkle  taken  in  the  sense  of  'scatter.'J 
To  scatter  abroad  ;  disperse ;  divide. 

W'hcn  the  inhahitoiires  that  dwelled  In  cdtage*  <fi>- 
lvrktrd  (herealmuts  saw  men  comndng  whome  tin  >  imlgett 
to  lie  tlielre  enemle*.  .  .  .  |they|  flevl  to  Uie  wlld'o  moun- 
tbat  were  full  of  snovje^  ^    r  IJutnUu  Curtl 
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disparkle 

The  wet  of  Libertines  began  but  lately ;  bat  M  ripen 
■nan  multiply  Into  generation*,  to  b  tbeir  spawn  dis- 
parted over  all  lan da.    il  CUrke,  Sermons  (UBT),  p.  471. 

disparplet  (dig- pttr 'pi),  r.  [Sometime*  also 
dtsperple ;  also  by  aptiere.ais  sparple,  sperple;  < 
MI-.  disjiarplen,  "desparplen,  also  dutparjioilen, 
disparblen,  divide,  Matter,  intr.  disperse,  <  OF. 
desparpeillirr,  ilesparpadlier ,  desparpelrr,  dis- 
jmrjmllicr,  ditperpamllier,  etc.  (=  Sp.  desparna- 
jar  m  It.  sparpagliare ;  also  with  different  but 
equiv.  prefix  es-,  OF.  esparpeiller.  F.*parpillcr=i 
Pr.  efjiarjxUkar),  scatter,  disperse,  appar.  orig. 
flutter  about,  as  a  butterfly,  <  des-,  in  different 
directions,  +  'par pet  tie  (F.  popillon)  =  Pr.  par- 
palho  —  It.  dial,  parpaja,  parpyj,  It.  parpagli- 
one,  a  butterfly,  a  popular  variation  of  L.  pa- 
piho(n-),  a  butterfly :  see  papilio  and  pavilion. 
So  mod.  Pr.  esfarfalnd,  scatter,  <  far/alia,  a 
butterfly,  another  variation  of  L.  papuio(»-).] 
I.  tram.  To  scatter;  disperse. 

Tbo  *ot(  ravyschith  and  dujiorpdr*.  or  scaterith  the 
acbeep  Wyctif,  John  x.  18. 

I  bath'd.  and  odorous  water  waa 
Disperpitd  lightly,  <m  my  head,  sad  necke. 

c^w»;-t«4i«.  Odyssey,  x. 

IT.  infra  a*.  To  be  scattered;  be  disponed. 

Ber  wsv  Hug  hair  disjjarptiaa  flew  apart 

111  seemly  sherd.  WudsON,  Judith,  I*.  838. 

dispart  (dis-part'),  r.  [<  OF.  despartir,  F.  de- 
partir  =  Sp.  Pg.  despartir  =  It.  disjiartirc,  spar- 
tin,  <  L.  dispartirr,  dispertire,  distribute,  di- 
vide, <  dis-.  apart,  +  perf  ire,  part,  divide:  see 
part.  Cf.  otparr.]  L  tram,.  i.  To  divide  into 
parts;  separate;  sever. 

When  all  three  klnda  <if  Ion  together  meet, 
And  due  dupart  the  hart  with  povrrr  extreme. 

Spenser,  r.  Q.,  IV.  Ix.  L 

'd  their  (Heroes)  doubtful  Sway. 
Prior,  Carmen  Secular*  (1700),  at  6. 


1674 

They  dlapaU  without  strife,  and  examine  aa  ditftassion- 
nitty  the  events  and  the  characters  of  the  present  age  aa 
they  reaaon  about  thoae  which  are  found  In  hlatory. 

Helingtmkt,  Reaiarka  on  Hist.  Bag. 

dispassioned (dia-pash'ond),  o.  [<  dispassion  + 
-etP.   Of.  dupauioitattJ\   Free  from  passion. 
Vet  ease  and  joy. 


dispatch,  dispatcher,  ete.   8ee  despatch,  etc. 

dispathy  idis'pa-thi),  it.;  pL  dispathies  (-this). 
[=  F.  dispathie,  an  antipathy  or  natural  dis- 
agreement (Cotgrave),  <  ur.  otsnriBtta-  insensi- 
bility, firmness  in  resisting  deep  affliction.  < 
otatrat%,  hardly  feeling,  impassive,  insensible, 
<  oW  hard,  +  irofior,  feeling.  The  word  would 
thns  be  spelled  properly  'dyspathy,  but  it  is 
prob.  regarded  bv  it*  Users  as  <  iis-  priv.  + 
■path*,  as  in  apathy,  sympathy,  etc]  Want  of 
sympathy;  antipathy;  an  opposite  taste  or  lik- 
ing; uncongeniality.  [Bare.] 

It  la  excluded  from  our  reaaon  I  ng*  by  our  dispathUs. 

Ulat.  Norm,  and  Eng.  (1SWX  ».  110. 


dispensation 

being  abrogated  or  remitted  by, « 
See  dispensation,  5. 

In  convocation  tlie  two  question*  on  which  the  t 
turned  were  debated  In  the  manner  of  1'uireralty  * 
tiona :  the  Uieulogiam  dlaputed  aa  to  the  di* 
a  marriage  with  a  brother e  widow,  the  ca 
facta  of  Arthur's  marriage  with  Kathertne. 

StaAoa,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  2H 

dispensable  (dis-pen'sa-bl ),  a.  [=  F.  dtsjiensa- 
bte  =  8p.  dispensable  =  Pg.  disjtensarel  =  It. 
dispensaoile,  (hat  may  be  dispensed  (cf.  OF. 
despemsable,  prodigal,  abundant,  <  ML.  disprn- 
sakilis,  pertaining  to  expenses) ;  as  dispense  + 
-able.]    1.  Capable  of  being  dispensed  or  ad- 


Were  they  united,  to  be  yet 
Disparted  -pitiable  lot! 

sTWoVirorrA,  Vaudracour  and  Julia. 
Wldltt  Uiua  Uie  world  will  be  whole,  and  refuaea  to  be 
dirparted,  we  aeek  to  act  partially,  lo  aunder,  to  appro- 
priate. A'mrra»»,  Compensation. 

2.  In  aim. :  (a)  To  set  a  mark  on  the  muzxle- 
ring  of,  aa  a  piece  of  ordnance,  an  that  a  sight- 
line  from  the  top  of  the  base-ring  to  the  mark 
f<n  or  near  the  muzzle  may  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore  or  hollow  cylinder,  (ft)  To 
make  allowance  for  the  dispart  in,  when  taking 
aim. 

Kvery  gunner,  before  he  ahoota.  inuat  truly  dispart  his 

piece.  J,«w«r. 

II.  intrant.  To  separate;  open;  breakup. 
The  atlrer  clooda  disparttd.        ShtUry,  gueen  Mali,  L 
The  wild  ratio  at  the  day  are  aliatvd  :  the  great  aiugle 
cloud  disparts  and  rolls  away  from  heaven. 

Chart  -u.  «,...,r. .  Shirley,  xxlx. 

disp&rt  (dis-p*rt'),  n.  [<  dispart,  r.]  In  gun. : 
(a)  The  difference  between  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  base-ring  at  the  breech  of  a  gun  and 
that  of  the  ring  at  the  awell  of  the  mnzzle.  (ft) 
A  dispart-sight. 

dispart-sight  tdig-part'slt), ».  In  ami.,  a  piece 
of  metal  east  on  tie  mnzzle  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance to  make  the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore. 

dtspasaiont  (dis-pash'on),  a.  K  dis-  priv.  + 
/Hissinn.]  Freedom  from  passion;  an  undis- 
turbed state  of  the  mind ;  apathy. 

ipastum. 

.  Tempt*,  Gardening. 

dispassionate  (dia-paah'on-at),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  passionate.  Cf.  op.  desapasionado  =  Pg.  dis- 
apassionado  —  It.  at»apprt*»r»»afo.]  1.  Free 
from  passion;  calm;  composed;  impartial;  un- 
moved by  strong  emotion ;  cool:  applied  to  per- 
sous:  as,  dispassionate  men  or  judges. 

The  luuard  of  great  Intereata  can  no 
atrung  paaaUmi ;  we  are  not  diainteratc 
Ide  we  ahould  be  dilpamiumaU.  Ami 

Quiet,  dispassionate,  and  cold.  Tennyson,  A  (tiaracter. 
2.  Not  dictated  by  passion;  not  proceeding 
from  temper  or  bias;  impartial:  applied  to  ac- 
tions or  sentiments :  as,  dispassionate-  proceed- 
ings ;  dispassionate  views. 

Keaann  miutrra  a  calm  and  dispassUmts  situation  of 
the  mind  to  t.irm  her  JUilgmmU  aruht 

A.  Tnckrr.  Ught  of  Xatore.  I  «l 

Cranmer  had  a  greater  capacity  than  either  Ilrnry  or 
Crumwel  ;  had  inui  h  of  Ihc  disfmeiviuitf  quality  of 
the  statesman.  R.  W.  Dizon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  tit 
=  Syn.  Cool,  serene,  temperate,  moderate,  collected,  un 
r Milled.  s..lwr. 

dispassionately  (dm-pa-aVon-at-li),  adv.  With- 
out passion;  calmly;  coolly. 


dispauper  (dis-pf'per),  r.  t.  \<  dis-  priv.  + 
pauper.]  To  decide  or  declare  to  be  no  longer 
a  panper,  and  thus  to  be  disqualified  from  su- 
ing as  a  pauper,  or  in  forma  pauperis;  deprive 
(one  who  has  been  permitted  to  sue  in  forma 
pauperis)  of  the  right  or  privilege  of  continuing 
to  sue  as  a  pauper.    See  the  extract. 

If  a  party  has  a  current  Income,  though  no  permanent 
he  nnut  lie  dist*vper*d. 

Phitlimm,  Reports,  I.  lss. 

I  (dis-pA'per-lz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dispauperised,  ppr.  dispaujierUing.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  pauperise,']  To  release  or  free  from  the  state 
of  pauperism;  free  from  paupers. 

As  well  aa  by  that  of  many  highly  pauperised  districts 
In  more  recent  times,  which  hare  been  dispauprHisd  by 
adopting  strict  mica  of  poor-law  aituilijlatratkm. 

j.  s.  sua. 

dispeace  (dis-peV),  a.    [<  dis-  priv.  +  peare.] 
Want  of  peace  or  quiet ;  dissension.  Russell. 
dispeedt  (dis.ped'>,  r.  f.    [For  *<fis»rpceyf,  <  dis- 

"  To 


To  that  end  he  dispeeded  an  emlMsawadnur  to 

KmUUs,  Had. 

Ttiiia  havtng  said. 
,  In  aelf  pusseasloii  still. 
I  that  i.H..t  painful  Interview 
Dispttdin*.  he  withdrew.  Sovihry. 

dispel  (dia-pel'),  r.  /. ;  pret»  and  pp.  dispelled, 
ppr.  disjiellmg.  [<  U.  dixpellere,  arive  awav, 
disperse,  <  dis-,  apart,  away,  +  prUere,  drive: 
see  pulse,  t'f.  rfc;ir?/.]  To  drive  off  or  away; 
scatter  or  disperse  effectually;  dissipate:  as, 
to  dispel  vapors,  darkness,  or  gloom ;  to  dispel 
fears,  cares,  sorrows,  doubts,  etc. ;  to  dispel  a 
tumor,  or  humors. 

I  lor  d,  and  love  disprWd  the  fear 
That  1  should  die  an  early  death. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

.  I  think.  1-  IhnscnVctnaliy 
•   of  what  la  given  ua  In 
and  Thought,  p.  lift 


dispel),.!  by  a 
perception. 

-  Syn.  LHspene,  Seatter,  etc.  (see  dissipate),  banish,  re- 


called by  the  Stoics  apathy,  or  dispn 

Sir  W.  '. 


1  to  agitate 
I  la  Imp  >*sj 
orka,  II.  Si 


dispeller  (dis-pel'er).  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
dispels:  as.  the  sun  is  the  dispeller  of  darkness. 

dlapendt  (dia-pend'),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  dispenden, 
despemlen,  <  OF.  despendre  =  8p.  Pg.  tU  spend,  r 
=  It.  dispendere,  spenderr,  <  ML.  dispendere,  by 
apheresis  spendere  (>  Ah.  d-spendan,  E.  spend 
—  D.  spender  en  =  O.  spendirtm  -  Dan.  spendere 
sb  Hw.  spendera),  expend.  L.  disjiendere,  weigh 
out,  dispense,  <  dis-,  apart.  +  pemdere,  weigh: 
see  pendent.  Cf.  spend,  expend.'}  To  I 
expend. 

Ware  ftodya,  oure  gohle  mgaynly  rfurpesuttt, 
And  oure  persona  tie  put  vnto  |>ale  delhe. 

Drttruettm  »J  Troy  (E.  K.  T.  a.\  L 
Tills  neat  of  gallanU  ...  can  disprnd  their  two  thou- 
sand a-year  out  of  other  useu's  coffers. 

Middtelon,  The  Black  Book. 
Had  women  navigable  rivers  in  their  eyes, 
Tbey  would  durormi  them  ail. 

Webster,  White  JVvu.  T.  1. 

dispendert  (dis-pen'dir),  n.  [<  ME.  dispendour, 
despendour,  <  Or.  despendeor,  despendeour,  drs- 
pendeur,  <  despendre,  dispend :  see  dispend  aud 
-cr1.]   One  who  dispends. 

The  grettcr  riches  that  a  man  hath,  the  moo  (t>*j«rnd««r* 
he  hath.  CKaHesr,  Paraou's  Tale. 

dispensability  (dis-pen-sa-bil'i-tl).  a.  [<  <<•*- 
pensable:  see  -fti/ify.]  Tiie  quality  of  being 
dispensable  in  any  sense;  capability  of  being 
'  or  dispensed  with,  or  of  receiving,  or 


»»,  TuiunMi;,  auiu  iiiiumuiaiir. 

tar.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1S3&I,  L  H 

IHspensaUe,  at  least.  If  not  superfluous. 

CbtsrsVs>,  Lit.  Remain*,  IV.  as 

Not  a  tone  of  colour,  not  a  note  of  form,  la  misplaced  <m 

dispensable.  Swinburne,  Essays,  p.  I'.* 

3.  Capable  of  receiving  or  being  the  subject  of 
dispensation;  hence,  excusable;  pardonable. 

If  straining  a  point  were  at  all  dispensable,  it  would 
certainly  be  so  rattier  to  the  advance  of  unity  than  in 
crease  of  contradiction.  Steift,  Tale  of  a  Tub.  n. 

disTpensablenegg  (dis-pen'sa-bt-nee),  n.  Tbo 
quality  of  being  dispensable  ;  the  cntiabilit.v  of 
being  dispensed  or  dispensed  with.  Hammond. 
dispensary  (dis-pen'sa-ri),  «.;  pi.  dispensaries 
(-rig).  l=»  F.  tfsspeaMirr,  adwaensary  (cf.  OF. 
despensaire,  expense),  <  ML.  dispensarius,  adj. 
(as  a  noun,  a  steward,  spencer:  see  dispenser), 
<  dispensa,  provisions,  a  battery,  larder,  spence : 
see  spence,  and  dispend,  dispense.]  1.  A  room  or 
shop  in  which  medicines  are  dispensed  or  served 
out:  aa,  a  hospital  dispensary. 

The  dispensary,  being  an  apartment  In  the  college,  sat 
up  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor. 

frank.  Dispensary,  Pnt 
2.  A  public  institution,  primarily  intended  for 
the  poor,  where  medical  advice  is  given  and 
medicines  are  furnished  free,  or  sometimes  for 
a  small  charge  to  those  who  can  afford  it. 
dispensation  (dis-peu-sa'shon),  «.  [=  D.  du- 
penmlie  =  G.  I)an.  Sw.  dispensation,  <  OF.  dis- 
pensation, F.  dispensation  =  Sp.  dispensacion  = 
Pg.  disprnsacelo  —  It.  dispensa^ione,  <  L.  tfis- 
pensatio{n-),  management,  charge,  direction,  < 
dispensare,  pp.  dispensatus,  manage,  regulate, 
distribute,  dispense:  see  dispense,  r.J  1.  The 
act  of  dispensing  or  dealing  out ;  distribution: 
as,  the  dispensation  of  royal  favors;  the  dis]>r»- 
sation  of  good  and  evil  by  Divine  Providence. 

A  dispensation  of  water  .  .  .  Indifferently  to  alt  parts 
of  ttie  earth. 

H  ood  irani.  Eaaay  towards  a  Nat.  II  1st  of  the  Karcn 

2.  A  particular  distribution  of  bleaaing  or  af- 
fliction dispensed  by  God  to  a  person,  family, 
community,  or  nation,  in  the  course  of  his  deal- 
ings with  his  creatures;  that  which  is  dispensed 
or  dealt  out  by  God :  as,  a  sad  dispensation  .  » 
merciful  dispensation. 

Neither  are  God's  inelho 
dispensations  to  rat  h  private  man. 

The  kind  and  chief  design  of  God.  In  an  hla  several 
diVprsuai'ions,  Is  to  Inell  and  soften  our  liearu  to  .net 
degrees  as  he  Amis  necessary  In  order  to  the  good  par 
poses  of  his  grace.  Bp.  Atterbnry,  Sermons,  L  ITl 

3.  In  theol.:  (a)  The  method  or  scheme  bv 
which  God  hu  at  different  times  develo|>ed  lu> 
purposes,  and  revealed  himself  to  man  ;  or  t!  e 
body  of  privileges  bestowed,  and  duties  and  re- 
pay out;    sponsibilities  enjoined,  in  connection  with  that 

scheme  or  method  of  revelation :  as,  the  old  or 
Jewish  dispensation  ;  the  new  or  Gospel  dispn- 
sation.  See  grace,  (ft)  A  period  marked  br  a 
particular  development  of  the  divine  purpose 
and  revelation:  as,  the  patriarchal <i»;x-aMf>o< 
(lasting  from  Adam  to  Moses) :  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  (from  Moses  to  Christ) ;  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

There  la.  perhaps,  no  part  of  divinity  attended  with  ae 
much  Intricacy,  and  wherein  orthodoi  divines  an  mack 
a  tlw  slating  the  precise  agreement  and  dlrterenr- 
l  the  two  dispensations  of  Miora  ami  of  Christ. 

Kfarants.  Works  I  ]«' 
religion  is  the  same  at  alt  times;  "  the  jost' 


atian  "shall  live  by  lalth." 
J.  11.  Xetrman,  Parochial  " 


t.  u: 


4t.  Management;  stewardship;  an  act  or  ac- 
tion as  manager  or  steward. 

i .".  - 1  .  .  .  hath  seen  so  much  amiss  In  my  ditpensmtitso 
(ami  even  In  this  affair)  as  calls  me  to  he  humble. 

Hist.  New  England.  IL  in 
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S.  A  relaxation  of  th«  law  in  some  particular 
caae;  specifically,  a  license  granted  (as  by  the 
pope  or  a  bishop)  relieving  or  exempting  a  per- 
son in  certain  circumstance*  from  the  action, 
obligation*,  or  penalties  of  Home  law  or  regu- 
lation. The  ecclralaattcal  laws  of  the  hVmsn  Catholic 
iliunh  give  to  the  pope  the  power  wf  granting  dispensa- 
tions Ui  certain  cam,  aixl  ul  deputing  that  power  In  bish- 
ops and  others.  In  luiirrrslUe*  a  dispensation  la  a  per- 
mission lu  utnlt  some  nerclar. 

Tlit  Jew*  In  general  drink  no  Win*  without  a  Dispen- 
sation. HtvtU,  Letters,  1.  tL  14. 

V -.  I  Appeals  did  not  Masse,  and  lb*  custom  of  arektng  <K»- 
fnunixmM,  faculties,  and  privilege*  In  matrimonial  and 
clerical  cause*  increased.         StnUbs,  Coast  H  lab ,  t  soS, 

The  tieceasltv  of  ditfeutation  artara  from  the  fart  that  a 
law  which  la  made  for  the  general  good  may  not  be  Imik- 
fsclal  In  this  or  that  special  caae,  ami  therefore  mar  I* 
rightly  relaxed  «lth  rea|iect  to  an  Imllvidual,  while  It 
continue*  to  bind  tha  community,         torn.  Cava.  Met, 

dispensations!  (<lia-pen-«a'«hon-al),  a.  K  dis- 
fiensation  +  -a!.]  Oi  or  pertaining  to  a  dispen- 
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When  Rotten  State*  are  soundly  mended  from  head  to 
foot,  proportion*  duljr  admeasured.  Justice  juitly  dis- 
i  sun  Subjects  have  peace  with 
.¥.  *V«ud,  simple  Coble 


Pertaining  to  dispensation  or  the  granting  of 
dispensations:  as,  ditpensalive  power.—  2t.  Dis- 
pensable ;  capable  of  being  dispensed  with. 

All  poytiU*  that  be  rfurpraaofisr. 

ilrde  Sit  and  Bt  not  Wroth,  (ed.  ArberX  p.  M. 

dispensatively  (d 

pensation. 

1  can  now  hold  my  place  ranonlcally,  which  I  held  be. 
fore  but  dUftrtuatiwrlfi.     Sir  II.  Wotton,  Kellqohe,  p.  .lit. 


's*-tiv-li),«i<.t. 


=.  Pr.  8p. 
saforr,  *pr*«n 
pp.  " 

IUH1 


[=  F.  ilmprn- 
disjiensador  =  It.  dispen- 


(dis'pen-Ba-tor),  n. 

dt  ,  <  (Kj7>e«i*iirr, 


Impenser. 


of  all  I 


Tim  Holy  Spirit  la  the 
gru«-e*  the  family  needa 

Jtr.  Taylor.  Worka  (ed.  lssi\  II.  274. 

dispensatorily  (disvpen'si-to-ri-li),  ode.  By 
dispensation;  dispensatively.  Cuottvln. 

dispensatory  (din-pen'saV-tf-rl),  a.  and  n.  [= 
OF.  dispenstiloire  =  Pg.  It.  dispensatorio,  <  LL. 
duttensatorins,  relating  to  dispensing  or  man- 
aging (as  a  noun,  in  neut.,  ML.  di*j*rnAatorium, 
a  distributing  pipe  fur  water.  XL.  a  dispensa- 
tory). <  L.  <lii}>rnMat»r,  one  who  dispenses:  see 
fiM/x-iwrifor.]  I,  it.  Relating  to  dispensing; 
having  the  power  to  dis|>ense,  or  grant  dispen- 
sation*. 

II.  h.  ;  pi.  dispensatories  (-rir.),  A  book  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  substances  used  aa 
medicines,  and  of  their  composition,  uses,  and 
action ;  property,  a  commcntarj*  upon  the  phar- 
macopoeia. 

The  description  of  the  whole  ..yrilment  la  to  I*  found 

III  the  I'hyinUall  .tuj*n»Umy  of  I  rolllus. 

Baron,  .Vat.  niat,  t  UW7. 
I  ennfews,  I  hare  not  wlthont  wonder,  anil  something  nf 
Indignation,  seen,  eren  In  the  puldle-k  di»pmtat\<r\t»,  I 
knuw  not  how  many  thinga  ordered  to  be  distilled  with 
others  In  lialneo.  BvtU.  Worka,  II.  lis. 


foot,  proport 


_  hia  prrioda  ambigu. 
he  will  afterwarda  Sit- 


doou-riaefuoiaf  perloda  were  re 
M(M«mi  Surra.  XLV.  tX. 

(dis-pen'aa-tlv),  <i.  [<  OF.  dis- 
jvnsatif,  F.  dispemsatif  =  8f.  Pg.  It.  di*i*»«n- 
("•o,  <  ML.  diriir-HMttrus,  <  L.  dixjvnmtiu,  pt>. 
of  ditpenmre,  dispense:  see  rfiapca**,  r.]  1. 


3.  To  relieve;  excuae:  set  free  from  an  obliga- 
tion; exempt;  grant  dispensation  to. 

j\t%%,  A  prt#*rt ! 
Cvm.  0  no,  be  la  duprrmd  withal 

B.  Janmm,  Staple  of  Xewa,  IIL  I. 
Lunginua  cfMpenaer  hinaaelf  from  all  Inreailgatlona  of 
thla  nature,  by  telUiut  hla  friend  Terentlamu  that  be  at. 
ready  knowa  every  thing  that  can  be  aaid  upon  the  qucs- 
Uoli.  Mnritutau,  Athenian  Orabxra. 

4t.  To  atone  for;  secure  pardon  or  forgiveness 
for. 

Hla  alnne  waa  disfirnted 
With  golde.  GVuvr,  Conf.  Amant.  III. 

'.  AIM,  Apportum.  Atifn. 
from  the  othrra  lu  that  It 


-8TH  1.  Mepeiue,  DUrilmU, 
Ituyrnm  U  toV  dUtinguUhcd 
eipnuaea  an  indUcrimluaU  ur 


eiKTal  giving,  while  they 
.Igflng:  %*,<,,  diMribuU 


„Japartiinlaraml  pe 
gilu ;  to  oanVw  Ui*  part*  in  a  play,  etc 

The  great  luminary  .  .  . 
Wepeiw.  llsht  from  far.      JfiVfow,  ('.  L,  lit  5T9. 

It  la  tint  reaannahle  to  auppoac  that  God  aboaild  call 
mrn  to  an  account  In  that  capacity ;  ami  to  diMribute  re. 
warda  and  piiniahmrnta  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
action*.  *  Sliliiivitrrt,  Srrnuina.  II.  Iv. 

How  dbtant  aoerer  the  time  of  our  death  may  be,  ainee 
it  la  certain  that  we  mint  die,  it  la  neceaaary  to  allot  autne 
portion  ut  our  life  to  consider  the  end  of  IL 

drfi/iaon,  Guardian,  >'o.  IB. 
Vloney  waa  raise,  1  by  a  forced  lnan,  which  was  nusor* 
tioned  among  the  people  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
they  had  been  aaseiaard.    Macovlay,  Nugent*  Hampden. 
IIuw  we  might  best  fulfil  the  work  which  here 
God  bath  auuvnt  d  lis  Milton,  1*.  L.  I.C  SI. 

TX.  infraitt.  If.  To  make  amends;  compen- 


dia lovilsg  boa  re 
For  maxiy  year,  a  .  if  sorrow  .  an  •tirprM*. 

Suewer,  t.  Q.,  I.  III.  SO. 

3f.  To  bargain  for  a  dispensation ;  compound. 

Canat  thou  ifsrpemw  with  Heaven  tot  such  an  oath  7 

.S»**.,SHen.  VI.,v.  |. 

Hence  — To  dispense  With,  (a)  To  permit  the  neglect, 
disregard,  or  omtanon  of ,  as  a  law,  a  ceremony,  ..ran  oath : 
as,  the  genera]  dU,™*d  infA  all  formalities. 

He  [the  pop*;  hath  dispensed  icifA  the  oath  ami  duty  nf 
subjects  against  tiu  II ft ki  cmnmandnicnt.     lip.  Andrrtn, 

Ihm  t  you  shudder  at  auch  per-nn,-?  and  thU  in  a  re- 
public, and  where  there  Is  no  religion  that  dirpriuft  uith 

VTalpoU,  Utters,  II.  15. 


lynipathiring  loo  little  with  ihe  j,  pnliir 

worship  by  ItaaalrM^  Jt^jyjJ,J|<4>  Stti^  ,,.  „„. 

<4)  To  give  op  the  posa.«lon  or  one  of ;  do  without :  as.  to 
dis^nse  snr*  all  but  live  bare  necessaries  of  life ;  I  can 
ditynM  trith  your  sen  Ice*. 


diiperae 

tery,  larder,  spenee  (see  tpence,  whioh  is  an 
abbr.  of  dsVrpeaM),  <  L.  dixpenricrc ,  pp.  dutpetuu*, 
dispend,  expend:  see  rfiirpcsrf.]  1.  Ihspcnsation. 
For  wTaththe  hath  no  Conscience, 
He  makith  ech  man  otlieria  foo ; 
Thcr-with  he  getith  hia  dispeiace. 

Uymot  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  E.  T.  S.>.  p.  63. 
Then  reUqufl*,  bead*. 
Indulgence*,  dU/inuri,  pariiona,  liull*. 
The  sport  of  winds.  M  P.  L,  UL  UK 

2.  Expense ;  expenditure ;  profusion. 

Maria,  which  had  a  | 
A  bone  all*  women,  In  bed! 
At  cristl*  hyrtfl.  no  cloth  < 
She  werjrd  s  kellerc  he. 

Jvaifiaai  Form*,  etc.  (ed.  rurnlTall),  p.  47. 
It  was  a  rant  ybullt  for  great  dujwncs, 
With  msny  rauiige*  rtard  along  the  wslL 

Sftnmr,  t.       II.  is.  49 

3.  A  larder ;  a  spenee.  Mabbe, 
dispenser  (dis-pen'ser), ».  [<  MK.  dtnmaer,  det- 

peitcrr,  <  Or.  rfc»/«MW»>r,  detpencier,  <  ML.  digpes- 
mrtHx,  manager,  steward,  <  ditpenta,  provision, 
buttery,  larder;  cf .  equiv.  OF,  aitpenaeor,  dirpen- 
*v>«r,  a  steward,  <  L.  dirpentator,  one  who  dis- 
penses :  see  dittpensator  and  dupctute,  n.  Uence 
by  apberesis  qienger,  gpeNccr.  In  mod.  use  dit- 
peturr  is  regarded  as  ditpen»e,  r.,  +  -ert.]  If. 
A  manager;  a  steward.—  2.  One  who  dispenses 
or  distributes;  one  who  administers:  as,  a  du- 
penner  of  medieines;  a  dispenser  of  gifts  or  of 
favors;  a  dispenser  of  justice. 

The  good  and  merciful  God  grant,  through  the  great 
steward  and  ditfcwr  of  hi*  mercies,  Christ  the  Right, 
eons.  Bp.  Attirbvry,  Sermons,  f.  IL 

The  drowsy  hoars,  dispense ri  of  all  good, 
O  or  the  mule  city  stole  with  folded  srlng*. 

Trnntfon,  Gardener's  Ihinghter. 

dispensing  (dis-pen'sing),  p.  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  dispensation  or  the  granting  of  dis- 
pensations ;  that  may  be  exercised  in  relaxing 
the  law,  or  in  releasing  from  some  legal  obli- 
gation or  penalty:  as,  the  dispensing  power  of 
the  pope. — 2.  That  dispenses,  deals  out,  or  dis- 
tributes :  as,  a  dispensing  chemist  or  druggist. 

dispeople  (dis-pe'pl),  r.  Ul  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
jtenpled,  ppr.  dispeopling.  [<  OF.  drspcttpler,  F. 
depeuphr  (=  Hp.  despobUir  =  Pg.  desjiovoar), 
var.,  with  prefix  (Its-,  of  depeupter,  depopler,  de- 
popnler,  <  L.  drpopulari,  ravage,  depopulate : 
see  depeaple  and  depopulate.']  To  depopulate  J 
empty  of  inhabitants. 

Lest  hi*  heart  esalt  him  In  Uie  harm 
Already  done,  to  have  ditvtopUd  heaven. 

Afinvn,  P.  L,,  vU.  MX. 

France  waa  almost  dispropfas. 

A'lWirn,  IMary,  Nov.  S,  1SSS. 

dispooplor  (di«-p5'pl*r),  n.  [<  dispeople  +  -«•>. 
Cf.  S]i.  drspohlndor  =  Pg.  desporoador.']  One 
who  depopulates;  a  depopulator;  that  which 
deprives  of  inhabitants. 


dispensatresst  fdis-pen'sa-tres).  ».  [< 
snfeir  +  -ess;  -  F.  It.  f/w;w«*«friM.]  A 
dispenser. 

dispense  (dis-pens'V,  <■.  •  pret.  and  pp.  dis/>rnsr<l, 
ppr.  dispensing.  [Formerly  also  disj>enee;  < 
ME.  dispenses  =  D.  dispenser  en  =  (J.  dispensi- 
ren  =  Dan.  dispensere  =  Sw.  dispensera,  <  OF. 
desjmnser,  despencer,  F.  dispenser  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
dispenmr  —  It.  disi>ensare,  spensare,  <  L.  dis- 
pensare,  weigh  out,  pay  out,  distribute,  regu- 
late, manage,  control,  dispense,  freq.  of  dis- 
ulere,  pp.  dtsnensns,  weigh  out,  ML.  expend : 
ifi\(r. . •!./.]  L  trans.  1.  To  deal  or  divide 
out ;  give  forth  diffusively,  or  in  some  general 
way,  practise  distribution  of:  as,  the  sun  <ft>- 
»  heat  and  light ;  to  dispense  charity,  i 


Jeremy  ObWaP, 
Swltierlatid  has  all. wether  dut^aasif  in>A  the  i*n«i<ial 
chief  whom  l«th  Kriuinaml  Am.  rl,a  have  kept  In  dlf- 
ferent  slui|ie*.  /■.'.  A.  Pr*maH,  Aroer.  Lrcta.,  p.  M 
(et)  To  give  np  tho  nliaervance  or  practice  of;  do  away 
with ;  disregard. 

I  have  dispnu  d  vith  my  attendance  on 


disjien-       I  never  knew  her  duptntr  irifA  her  wonl  lmt 

(d»)  To  put  up  with;  allnw; 
I 


Aii.  .ut  this 

Authority  to 
nal  Lawa 

Coi 
tery. 
(ei)  To 


is  slowness  of  mine, 
of  thi  ftrst  of  thin  present. 

//i«W(,  Letters,  L  Iv.  U, 
Wolaey  obtained  of  Pope  Leo 
all  offence*  against  the  .Spirit- 
«o*»r,  Chronicle*,  p.  96S. 
open  and 


I  wyne  the  north  wynde  wol  tfisyience 
To  vynes  aelte  agayne  his  influence. 

Palla.Uus.  Huslwndrle  (E.  H  T.  S.\  p.  7. 


2.  To 


.;  put  in 


of  Hor*<*e,  1,  Is.  S. 

eary  sens 
thy  cheering  aid  if  i 
'  V,  Wrlh  of 

of  It  to  all  th( 

;  apply,  as  laws  to 


With  balmy  sweetness  soothe  the  weary  sense, 
And  to  like  sickening  soul  thy  cheering  aid  ififnense. 

CruW».  Wrlh  of  Flattery 


eiempt :  set  free,  as  from  an  obligation. 
Khr  (Lady  CntUI  would  on  no 
herself  from  paying  till*  duty  (p 

"fip.ejffer*m-y, 

I  could  not  dispense  vith  myself  from  making  a  voyage 
to  Caprea.  difdisvai,  Travels  In  Italy. 

if)  To  do  or  perform :  aa,  to  dityrnm  vith  miraclea. 
ITafiVr.   (.?)  To  dut<owe  of ;  consume. 

We  had  celebrated  yesterday  with  more  glasses  than  we 
could  have  dispensed  vith,  had  we  not  been  beholden  to 
Itrooke  and  Helller.  SffWc.  Spectator,  N'o.  set 

fThe  last  two  are  errnnenna  and  unwarrantable  use*, 
th'  nigh  still  occasionally  met  with  In  carclea*  writing.  I 

dispense*  (dis-pens'l,  ».  [Also ffiienenir;  <  ME. 
dispense,  drsjtense,  also  dispenee,  despenre,  <  OF. 
despense  (also  <ir*7>«i*),  F.  dispense  (>  Sw.  di#- 
;icm)  —  Pr.  dcspeitsa  (also  despens)  —  OSp.  oV*- 
t<esa  =  Pg.  rfe.*tie*<i,  dr*}>e;n  =  Tt.  dispensa.  < 
ML.  dispensa,  expense,  provision,  also  a  but- 


Thus  then  with  force  combin  d.  the  LyhUn  i 
Have  quash  d  the  stem  dispeopler  at  the  pis 
r.  I.  Levi.,  tr.  of  Stat" 

disperanceit.  «.  Same  as  oV.*/*™ nee. 
disperget  (dia-perj'),  r.  f.    [=  Pr.  " 

It.  disprrgere,  sjiergrre,  <  L.  di*]>rrgere,  scatter 

about,  disperse :  see  disperse.']    To  sprinkle, 
digpermatous  (di-sp*r'ma-tus),  a.    [<  Or. 

two-,  +  oir<>«i(r-),  seed,  +  -ous.]    Same  as  rfi- 

spermous.  Thomas. 

dispennous  (dl-sp^r'mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rV-,  two-,  + 
aTtppa,  seed,  +  -on*.]    In  bot.,  containing  only 
two  seeds :  applied  to  fruits  and  their  cells, 
disperplet  (dis-per'pl),  r.    Same  as  disparple. 
dispersal  (diB-per'sal),  «.    [<  disperse  +  -<il.] 
Dispersion. 

In  acveral  places  Republican  meetings  were  frightened 
into  dirj*rml  by  an  aggressive  display  of  force. 

«.  S.  Mrrriam.  K.  Howies,  II.  27*. 

disperse  (dis-pers').  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  dispersed, 
ppr.  dispersing.  [<  F.  aisperser  =  Hp.  Pg.  dis- 
persar,  <  L.  dispersus,  pp.  of  dispergere,  scatter 
abroad,  disperse,  <  dit-,  <«-,  apart,  +  spargere, 
sparsus,  scatter :  see  sparse.  ]  L  'ran*.  1 . 
o  scatter;  separate  and  send  off  or  drivo  in 
different  direolious;  cause  to  separate  in  dif- 
ferent directions:  as,  to  disjierse  a  crowd. 

Two  Hons  in  the  still  dark  night 
A  herd  of  beeves  diMprrsr,  Chapman. 
And  now  all  things  on  IwUi  aide*  prvnar'd,  the  Spanish 
Havjr  let  forth  out  of  Ihe  Groyne  in  May,  but  were  dis- 
swrvil  .ml  drlni.  Uck  by  Weather. 

linker.  Chronicles,  p.  .T7S, 


ronfsworf  A,  Lucy  Gray. 
2f.  To  distribute ;  dispense. 
Being  a  king  that  loved  wealth,  he  could  not  endure  to 
l«  sick,  nor  any  oWtnu-Uon  to  continue  in  tho 
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disperse 

The  good!  landed  In  the  ttore  houses  bee  sent  from 
thence,  ami  dis)rrs<d  it  In  his  » orkrmeli  in  general!. 

Quoted  In  Capt.  John  Smiths  True  Travels,  IL  MO. 

8.  To  diffuse ;  spread. 

Tho  Up*  of  the  wine  disperse  know  ledge.      Pror.  xv.  7. 

Ho  hath  dispersed  good  sentences,  like  Rote*  scattered 
on  *  dung-hill.  PurtJuu,  Pilgrimage,  p.  £&&. 

He  [the  admiral)  Rave  order  that  the  in  k  Men  should 
be  scattered  Into  divert  Ships,  which  dispersed  the  IVm- 
tagloo  exceedingly.  Uovetl,  Utters,  I.  Iv.  17. 

It  waa  the  end  of  the  adreraary  to  suppresse,  hut  Goda 
to  propagate  the  Gospel ;  theirs  lo  imothcr  and  put  oat 
the  light,  Goda  to  communicate  and  dUprrt  It  lo  the  ut- 
muat  cornera  of  the  Earth. 

T.  Shspard,  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Ocapel.  Ded. 

4f.  To  make  known;  publish. 

The  poet  entering  on  the  stage  to  disperse  the  srgumenL 

H.  Jonson. 

Their  own  divulged  and  dispersed  Ignominy. 

UenrcHuro,  I'auengeni'  Dialogue*. 

8.  To  dissipate;  cause  to  vanish:  as,  the  fog 
Is  dispersed. 

m<f<J»*r.f  the  cloud 
That  hath  ao  long  obtcur  d  a  bloody  art 
Ne'er  equal]  d  Vet. 

Fletcher  (nnd  atvilhtTli,  Prophetess,  IL  & 
=  8yn_  1  and  8.  Dispel,  Scatter,  etc.  Sec  dissipate.— 8. 
To  i]l»trlhqte,  deal  out,  disseminate,  sow  broadcast. 

U.  intrans.  1.  To  separate  and  move  apart 
in  different  directions  without  order  or  regular- 
ity; become  scattered:  as,  the  company  dis- 
perted  at  10  o'clock. 

The  cloud*  disperse  \n  fume*,  the  wondering  moon 
HrhoMt  her  brother's  *tee<U  beneath  her  own. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid'*  UeUruorph.,  II. 
The  cadi  went  aw  ay ,  and  the  mob  dispersed,  and  we  di- 
rected a  Moor  to  err,  That  all  people  ahoitld  In  the  night- 
time keep  a* ay  from  the  tent,  or  they  would  be  tired  at. 

Brace,  Source  of  the  Nile,  L  110. 

9f.  To  become  diffused  or  spread ;  spread. 
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point  where  refracted  ray*  begin  to  diverge.  When  a  ray 
of  *iihllght  I*  made  to  paw  through  pritm*  of  different 
Kihatartcoa,  but  of  such  angle*  aa  In  produce  llie  aame 
mean  deviation  of  tho  ray.  It  la  found  that  the  spectra 
formed  are  of  different  length*.  Thua.  the  spectrum 
formed  by  a  prism  of  oil  of  cassia  la  found  to  be  two  ur 
thrce  times  longer  than  one  formed  by  a  trlaaa  prlara ; 
tho  oil  of  rasaU  I*  therefore  said  to  disperse  the  rays  of 
light  more  than  the  glass,  or  to  have  a  greater  dispersive 
power.  It  Is  also  found  that  las  t|>ectra  formed  by  prisms 
of  different  substances  the  colored  spaces  have  to  one  an- 
other ratios  differing  from  the  ratios  >4  the  lengths  of  the 
spectra  which  they  compute:  rind  thl*  property  has  been 
called  tho  irrationality  u/  dispersvm  or  of  the  colored 
spaces  In  the  spectrum.   See  prism  and  refraction. 

Dispersion  has  been  accounted  for  by  Die  different  speeds 
of  light  of  different  wave-lengths  In  the  same  retracting 
medium.  Tail.  Light,  t  H. 

In  consequence  of  .  .  .  disjxrsiun  of  the  colour*  In  va- 
rl,.ii,  ,iire.  ii  hi-  ..(  vibratli  u,  «  III  •  lintel  :"  ci  inea  ' 


displacement 

When  the  positive  spirit  of  Inquiry  had  made  oasaatder 
able  pcogrvts,  A  naiagorn*  and  other  astronomer*  incurreu 
the  charge  of  blasphemy  for  di»jier*cn^ryHV  Helloa,  ami 
trying  lo  assign  Invariable  laws  to  the  solar  phenomena. 
Urate,  quoted  In  II.  Spencer  s  Study  of  SocioL,  p.  3ft. 

dispillf,  k.  t.  [<  die-,  apart,  +  spill.]   To  spUL 
Fur  1  have  boldly  blood  full  plteuualy  disputed. 
The  World  and  the  Child  (15*!)  (Uaxlitl  S  Dodaley.  I.  Ill 

dispirit  (dis-pir'it),  r.  f.  [For  disspirit,  <  du- 
pnv.  +  spirit.]    1.  To  depress  the  spirits  of; 


deprive  of  c 
deject ;  cast 


courage;  discourage;  disl 


pint-.  '  I  . 

shearten  | 


tip  In  a  mude  which  is  comparable  with  the  dispersion  at 
colour  by  ordinary  refraction,  ami  uti  this  account  lias  re- 
cclvud  Or.  name  of  circular  or  rotary  dispersi-m. 

■  Uglit  (traiav- 


le«  fare  doth  dluersly  disperse 
part*  of  all  this  Vnlverte. 
Spleester,  tr.  of  Du  BarUa's  Weeks,  I.  ! 


8.  To  vanish  by  diffusion; 
sight. 


of 


tilory  la  like  a  circle  in  the  -mr., 
Which  never  ceateth  to  enlarge  ilaelf. 


SIM  MM 

TU1,  by  broad  spreading,  It  disperse  to  nought. 

SKot.,  X  lipn,  ^  I.  sL  ^ 
The  duet  towered  Into  the  air  along  the  road  aud  dis- 
persed like  the  smoke  of  tatille. 

K  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  84. 

disperse!,  a.  [ME.  dispers,  <  OF.  dispers,  dis- 
part, <  Is.  disptrstu,  scattered,  pp.  of  disper- 
gere,  scatter:  sec  disperse,  r.]  Scattered;  dis- 
persed. (/Oarer. 

dispersed  (dis-p*rst' ),  p._  a.  [Pp.  of  disperse',  r.] 
Scattered :  specifically,  in  entom.,  said  of  spots, 
punctures,  etc.,  which  are  placed  irregularly, 
But  near  together — scattered  being  applied  to 
spots  that  are  both  irregular  and  far  apart. — 
Disparted  harmony.  See  harmmy. 

diBpersedly  (dis-per'sed-li ),  adv.  In  a  dispersed 

manner:  separately.    Bailey,  1731. 
disperaednesa  {dls-per'sed-nes),  n.   The  state 
of  being  dispersed  or  scattered.    HaUetf,  1738. 
dispersenessf  (dis-pers'nes),  tt.    A  scattered 
state;  sparseness;  thinness. 

The  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  by  Plto  resembled  to  a 
llbbard's  skin,  Uie  distance  of  whose  spots  repretent  the 
.  in  Alrtck. 


(dis-per'ser),  n.    One  who  or  that 
as,  a  disperser  of  libels. 

The  disperser  of  tills  copy  wa»  one  M  MS  Sty,  of  thai  cul- 
lege.  whom  (at  he  Uioaghu  they  miuir  thoir  Instrument. 

Stm*.  Abp.  Whlt«lft(lM16). 

An  Iron  or  stone  plate,  t  or  :•  feet  square,  called  the  dis- 
perses. Is  placed  over  each  Are  (In  brewing)  to  disperse  the 
tw-at  and  prevent  the  malt  immediately  alwve  from  taking 
tire  rTisrwc.  Brit.,  IV.  tot. 

dispersion  (dis-per'shon),  n.  [=  F.  dispersion 
=  Pr.  dispersio  a  8p.  dispersion  =  Pg.  ditfHrsilo 
=  It.  dispersions,  spersione,  <  LL.  dt*persio(n-), 
a  scattering,  dispersion,  <  I*,  disperaere,  pp.  dis- 
uersus,  scatter:  see  disperse,  r.J  L  The  act  of 
dispersing  or  scattering. 

Norway  .  .  .  wss  the  greet  centre  of  diVjieravon  of  the 
lata  lot  the  glacial  epoch!,  and  here  it  has  been  found  that 
llie  aheet  attained  Its  greatest  thickneea- 

J.  Croil,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  247. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered 
abroad:  as,  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 

He  appeared  to  men  and  women,  to  tho  clergy  and  the 
laity,  ...  to  them  In  conjunction  and  to  them  in  disper. 
sian.  Jtr.  Taylor,  W„rk*  (ed  IKS.'.),  II.  Bm. 

Thus,  from  the  first,  while  the  social  structure  of  New 
England  was  that  of  concentration,  the  social  structure 
uf  Virginia  was  that  of  d.r,~rm,n. 

Jf.  C.  Tyler,  Ulst  Anirr.  Ut ,  I  HV 

8.  In  optics,  the  separation  of  the  different  col- 
ored rays  in  refraction,  arising  from  their  dif- 
ferent wave-length*.   The  point  of  dispersion  is  the 


(lra.«.),p.S3*. 

4.  In  mevf.  and  sarg.,  tho  scattering  or  remov- 
al of  inflammation  from  a  part  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  part  to  its  natural  state. —  6.  In 
mati.f  the  excess  of  the  average  value  of  a 
function  at  less  than  an  infinitesimal  distance 
from  a  point  over  the  value  at  that  point,  this 
excess  being  divided  by  -fyi  of  the  square  of  the 
limiting  infinitesimal  distance.  —  Abnormal  dis- 
persion. In  opties,  a  pheumnenon  exhibited  by  solutions 
of  some  substance*,  as  fuchsin.  which  give  spectra  differ- 
ing from  the  usual  prismatic  spectrum  In  the  urder  of  the 
coTors  —  Cone  of  dispersion.  Seecone.—  Dispersion  of 
the  bisectrices.  In  eryMal. ,  the  separation  of  lite  bisec- 
trices for  different  colors  observed  In  many  iDonorllnlc  and 
trlclintc  crystals  when  the  position  of  the  three  axes  of 
light- elasticity  Is  not  the  same  for  all  the  ray*  of  the  spec- 
trum. It  may  he  erassed.  KariiMtfett,  or  inclined,  ft  Is 
crossed  when  the  acute  Msrctrli  coincides  with  the  ortho- 
d  isxrmal  axis.  When  a  section  of  a  biaxial  crystal  cut  nor- 
mal to  the  acute  bisectrix  is  viewed  in  converging  polar- 
ised light,  the  dispersion  of  the  optle  axes  or  Wsectrlces  Is 
generally  marked  by  the  arrangement  of  the  colors  In  the 
interference  figure*  seen.  It  Is  KorU/mSal  when  the  obtuse 
bisectrix  coincides  with  the  orthodlagoital  axis;  and  in- 
clined. In  raonocllnlc  crystals,  when  the  optic  axes  lie  In  the 
plane  of  symmetry.—  Dispersion  of  the  optic  axes,  In 
eryrlai.,  the  separation  of  the  axes  for  different  colors  in 
biaxial  crystals,  which  take*  place  when  the  axial  anRle* 
have  different  value*  ;  It  Is  unually  descrllicd  as  a  >  t,  or  p 
<  v,  according  as  the  angle  f  »r  nil  rays  is  greater  or  leas 
than  that  for  blue  ray*  —  EplpoliC  dispersion.  See  exri- 
po/ie.  The  dispersion,  the  Jewa  dispersed  among  the 
tleutiles  during  ami  after  the  Babylonian  captivity;  the 
diaspora :  moat  frequently  used  of  the  scattered  coniraunl- 
tlea  of  Jews  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  either  of 
such  communities  cullectively  and  In  general,  or  of  the 
communities  In  *ome  single  country  or  group  of  countries : 
as.  fA«  ltrthlan  dispersion ;  the  dispersion  of  Asia  M  inor , 
the  Egyptian  dispersion;  the  dispersion  in  Home.  See 
dtoiporn. 

disi»l^v^(dis-per'siv)",a.  [=0K.F. 
as  disjwrss  +  -ice.']   Pertaining  to  di  _ 
dispersing;  separating  and  scattering." 

By  It*  dispersive  power  I  that  of  a  particular  kind  of  glass, 
■  flint,  crown,  etc.)  is  meant  iu  power  of  separating  the 
'    m.  or  to  produce  chromaUe 
and  lloldsn,  Aatron.,  p.  SI. 

dispersiTely  (dis-per'siv-li).  adv.  In  a  disper- 
sive manner;  by  dispersion:  aa,  dispersircly  re- 
fracted light. 

dispersiveness  (dis-per'siv-nes),  n.  Dispersive 
quality  or  state. 

dlspersonallze  (divper'son-al-Is),  r.  f. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  dispertonalued,  ppr.  depersonalizing, 
[<  dis-  priv.  +  personal  +  -Ue.]  To  " 
the  personality  of ;  render  impersonal 
sonate.  [Rare.] 

I  regret  that  I  killed  off  Mr.  Wilbur  so  soon,  for  he 
would  have  enabled  me  .  .  .  to  dispersonalize  myself  Into 
a  vicarious  egotism.  Uncell,  tilglow  Paper*,  Int. 

dispersonate  (dia-ptr'aon-at),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dispersonated,  ppr.  Htspersonating.  [<  dis- 
priv,  +  personate.  <T.  SIL.  dispersonare,  pp. 
aisprrsrmafiis,  treat  injuriously,  insult.]  To  di- 
vest of  personality  or  individuality;  dispersoo- 
alize.    Hare.  [Rare.] 

dispersoniflcatlon  (iliB-pcr-son'i-fi-ka'shonX  ». 
[<  dispersontfn :  see  -ft/  and  -of/on.]  The  act 
of  divesting  an  animate  object  of  whatever 
tiersonal  attributes  had  been  ascribed  to  it. 
[Rare.] 

The  ascription  of  social  actions  and  political  events  en- 
tirely to  natural  rauaea.  thua  1,  aviiiK  out  IVovldeiice  a*  a 
fact4.r,  seem*  to  the  religion*  mind  <.f  our  day  as  seemed 
to  the  mind  of  the  pious  Cireek  the  di*><r*.*./*M|/<«.n  of 

Hello,  ami  0  xplanation  ol  celestial  motions  otherwise 

than  by  Innm-diate  divine  agency. 

II.  Spencer,  Study  of  Soclul.,  p  392. 

dispersonify  (>lis-per-son'i-fl),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  dispersonided,  ppr.  dispersonifying.  [<  <ft»- 
priv.  +  per^o'iiirm.]  To  divest  of  aserilyed  per- 
sonality or  personal  attributes.  [Bare.] 


Not  dispirited  with  my  1 

Our  men  are  dispirited,  and  not  likely  to  get  anything 
by  fighting  with  them.  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  I  2Bfc. 

The  debilitating  effect  of  the  sirocco  upon  the  syateeo. 
and  It*  lowering  and  dispiriting  Influence  upon  the  mind, 
arc  due  to  a  healed  alttv*phere»iireharged  with  molaturv 
Unites  and  Youmans,  PhytinL,  I  SSS. 

8.  To  exhaust  the  spirits  or  bodily  vigor  of. 
[Rare.] 

lie  lis*  dispirited  himself  by  a  debauch. 
-8rn_  1.  To  damp,  depress.  Intimidate,  di 

dispirited  (disWi-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  dispirit, 
r.J  1.  Indicating  depression  of  spirits;  dis- 
couraged; dejected. 

Arriba  to  .  ,  ,  tees  Revulgo  tt  a  distance,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  111  dressed,  and  with  a  dispirited  air. 

TVehnir,  Si«n.  Ut.,  L  SX. 

3.  Spiritless;  tame;  wanting  vigor:  as. a  poor, 
di*)uritcd  style. 

Dispirited  recitation*.      Hammond,  Work.,  IV.,  ltd. 

dispiritedly  fdis-pir'i-ted-li),  adv.  In  a  dispirit- 
ed  manner;  dejectedly. 

dispiritedness  (dis-pir'i-ted-nes),  n.  Depres- 
sion of  spirits;  dejection. 

Arsenical  appeti*a  have  .  .  .  can*e,l,  In  *omelgn^*t  falnt- 
nct*  tnd  disjnntedness.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  «i- 

diBpiritment  (dbvpir'it-ment),  n.  The  act  of 
dispiriting,  or  the  state  of  being  dispirited  or 
dejected;  discouragement. 

Yon  honestly  quit  yoor  tools ;  quit  t  most  muddy,  con- 
fossil  coll  of  tore  work,  short  rations,  of  sotrow*.  dispirit- 
mrnls,  and  contradictions,  having  u„w  dune  with  II  all. 

fart  yte 

,  forth  all  their 
lc  of 


There  are  few  men  who  can  pnt  font 
In  a  losing  race ;  aud  It  is  characteriatii 
what  he  wrote  under  the  dispirUmsnl  of  failure  should 
be  the  most  lively  and  vigorous. 

Aeic.'i,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ter.,  p.  XSS. 


desptse. 
n  of  dcsi 


dispiset,  r.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of 
dispitet,     and  r.  An  obsolete  form  of  despite 
dispiteous,,  a.   See  despiteous. 
dispitOUSt,  dispitOUBiyt.    See  despiUms,  des- 
pttously. 

displace  ( dis-plas' ),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disttlaeed, 
pur.  displacing.  [<  OF.  desplaeer,  F.  deplaerr, 
displace,  <  <f>»-  priv.  +  placer,  place :  see  place.} 
1.  To  remove  to  a  different  place;  put  out  of 
the  usual  or  proper  place :  as,  to  dispdatx  1 
or  papers. 


Mysi.rubsd.> 

fcnjoy  d  the 


is  my  summer  teat : 
d  from  tliat  retreat 
l  air. 

Coirper,  The  Faithful  Bird. 
any  position,  office,  or 


displace  an  officer 


2.  To  remove  fro 
dignity;  depose:  as,  t 
government. 

Liable  not  only  to  have  It*  act*  annulled  by  htm,  but  to 
be  displaced,  as  regards  the  individuals  composing  It,  or 
annihilated  as  an  Institution.  Brouykiim. 

The  wish  of  the  ministry  was  to  displace  Hatting*,  and 


3f.  To  disorder; 

Yon  have  dispose  d  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting. 
With  moat  admlr'd  disorder.       ShaJt.,  Macbeth,  ML  L 

4.  To  take  the  place  of;  replace. 

Each  kingdom  or  principality  had  it*  bUhop  who  m  no 
way  diepUcsd  the  king  or  esudorman,  but  took  hi*  place 
alongtloe  u(  huu.  B.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lecta.,  p.  1*1 
-Syn.  3.  To  dislodge,  onat,  dlsmiia,  discharge. 

displaceable  (dis-pla'sa-bl).  a.  [<  </wi'/,jo  + 
•<iDf>.]  Susceptible  of  being  displaced  or  re- 
moved.   Imp.  JHct. 

displaced  (dis-plSst ' ),  p,  o.  [Pp.  of  displace,  r. } 
Removed  from  a  particular  regiment,  but  at 
liberty  to  serve  in  some  other  corps:  applied 
to  certain  officers  in  the  British  service  when 
so  transferred  by  reason  of  misconduct,  or  for 
any  other  cause. 

displacement  <dis-plas'mcnt),  «.    [=  F.  de- 
placemen  t ;  as  displace  +  -stew  f .  ]    1 .  A  put  t  i 
"  from  a  former  i 


out  of  place; 
or  proper  place 


Ssisi 
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displacement 

w*  ran  ascertain  the  rale  of  motion  of  •  star  fmm 
In  angular  dupfaceraeaf  of  position  in  a  given  time,  we 
roust  know  it>  absolute  distance. 

J.  Cntt,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  315. 

2.  A  putting  In  the  place  of  another  or  of  some- 
thing else ;  substitution  in  place ;  replacement 
by  exchange. 

Hie  French  term  rcmplacenient  b  usually  but  inaccu- 
rately rendered  replacement ;  the  true  meaning  of  Uie  lit- 
trr  word  la  putting  nark  into  it*  place,  and  not  displace- 
ment or  substitution,  which  conveys  the  meaning  uf  the 
French  word  more  correctly. 

W.  A.  Miller,  chemistry,  III.  1 107!. 

3.  In  hydroi.,  the  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  is 
displaced  by  a  solid  body  placed  in  it.  if  the 
wrtght  of  the  displacement  In  greater  than  or  equal  to 
that  nf  the  body,  the  latter  will  float;  If  leaa.  It  will  sink 
to  the  bottom,  aa  a  atone.  A  buoyant  material  rinks  to  a 
level  where  the  preaaure  of  the  fluid  displaced  la  sufficient 
to  eoiinterlaslance  iu  weight.  The  term  l«  moat  frequent- 
ly used  In  connection  with  ships:  aa,  a  ship  of  S,two  tons 

flirt  ',u~f  ins i|.* 

4.  in  pkar.,  a  method  by  which  the  active 
principles  of  organic  bodieK  are  extracted  from 
them.  The  body,  reduced  to  a  powder.  Is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  liquid  which  dissolves  the  soluble  matter. 
When  Utia  baa  been  sufficiently  charged.  It  b>  displaced  or 
replaced  by  a  quantity  of  the  same  or  of  another  liquid. 
Same  aa  pereofufMiii. 

5.  In  meek.,  the  geometrical  difference  or  ex- 
act relation  between  the  position  of  a  body  at 
any  moment  and  its  initial  position. 

The  carte  which  represents  the  history  of  the  displace- 
ments  of  all  particles  at  the  same  time  represents  also  the 
history  of  the  displacement  of  any  one  |Kirticle  at  different 
tin  i.  a.  lfi#icAin,  I'nlplanar  kincntalt.*,  t  10. 

Center  cf  displacement,  Se*  renter!.— Oompoattlon 
of  displacements.  See  <m,%,*>nt"H  -Displacement 
dtagrmn  <>r  polygon.        dwymm  -Displacement 

Of  lero,  m  /Aennoinctry,  the  change  (rise)  lu  the  position 
of  the  aero  of  a  thermometer  often  observed  a  considerable 
length  of  time  after  It  has  been  made,  and  regarded  as  due 
to  a  gradual  change  In  the  bulb,  produced  by  the  atmo- 
spheric preaaure.— Bectrle  displacement,  the  quantl. 
tatl>e  measure  of  the  electric  fiubuiSaUuei  of  a  dielectric. 
The  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  screw  any  plane  in 
a  dielectric  due  to  a  change  of  the  electric  forvee  Is  the 
elocuic  displacement  acroaa  that  plane. 

Further,  be  [  Maxwell  1  has  regarded  the  electric  charge 
of  the  system  aa  the  surface  manifestation  of  a  change 
which  took  place  in  the  medium  when  the  electrifica- 
tion waa  set  up.  This  change  he  has  called  Electric  Dis- 
placement. 

A.  Omy,  AbeoL  Meaa.  la  Elect  and  Mag.,  I.  13a. 
Tangential  displacement  of  a  curve,  the  Integral  of  the 
tangential  components  of  the  displacement  iif  elementa  of 
the  curve  11  make*  s  difference  whether  this  be  reckon- 
ed tangmtlally  to  the  Initial  or  to  the  final  position  of  the 
curve :  and  It  depends  tent  merely  on  the  pusatnms  of  the 
carve,  but  also  on  the  cofreapoiMllng  poiuta. 
displaconcyt  (dis-pln's<;u-«i),  n.  [<  ML  dt>- 
placentia,  restored  fortn  of  L.  displirentta  (> 
E.  displicenee,  displicrnry),  dislike,  dlsxatlsfac- 
tion.  I  displieenit-)*,  ppr.  of  disjilierre,  ML.  also 
displatxre,  displease:  see  displease.  C'f.  <f<«- 
plieenee,  displieeney,  displensance,  doublets  of 
displaceney.j  Disliie ;  dissatisfaction ;  displea- 


at  the  good  of  others,  because  ttwy  enjoy 
unworthy  of  It,  Is  an  nlwurd  depravity. 

Sir  T.  Brvrtf.  t'hrUct.  MoT.,  L  It 

. .  •  (dis-ptt'ser),  ».  1 .  One  who  or  that 
displaces. —  2.  In  eliem.,  nn  apparatus 
I  in  the  chemical  process  of  displacement 
or  jwreolation;  a  percolator, 
d  13  plant  (dis-planf ),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  desplanter, 
F.  tit-planter  —  Hp.  Fg.  dtspta  it  tar  s  It.  dispian- 
tare,  spumturr,  <  ML.  as  if  "displantare,  <  L. 
dit-  priv.  +  planUire,  plant:  see  pUml,  r.]  1. 
To  pluck  tip:  dislodge  from  a  state  of  being 
planted,  settled,  or  Axed. 

Unless  philosophy  ran  make  a  Juliet. 
Dieyiant  a  town,  reverse:  a  prince  s  doom, 

.SaaA.,  K  and  J-,  lit  3. 
Rut  after  the  lotilaus  and  (Sreeks  had  planted  certain 
Colonies  therealjout,  and  dis/dantrd  the  barbarous.  It  [the 
liUvck  Sea]  was  called  fcusllle.     Sandys.  Travalle*.  p.  3a 

2.  To  strip  of  what  is  planted,  settled,  or  estab- 
lished :  aa,  to  displant  a  country  of  inhabitants. 

They  (the  French  1  bad  thein  tell  all  the  planUtloiia.  us 
'  r  as  forty  degree*,  that  they  would  come  with  eight 
ipa.  Deal  year,  and  distant  them  all. 

K  iiUArv;.,  Hist.  .New  England.  I.  IDS. 

 lion  (dis-plan-ta'shgn),  n.    [=  P.  de- 

plantatiim  =  Hp.  deitptaHtaeion  =  It.  sinVinfa- 
;in»e ;  as  di*pta»t  +  -flfios.]  The  act  of  dis- 
pliintlng:  removal;  displacement.  Raleigh. 
displat  (di8-)>lat'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dbpMUd, 
ffT.dUniUtlUng.  [<.  di«-  priv.  +  j>f«f3.]  To  un- 
twist: uncurl.  Iiakeirili. 

display  (dis-pla'),  r.  [<  ME.  di*)>layen,  detptay- 
en,  <  t)F.  denuleier.  desploier,  <te*ploer,  denplier, 
F.  lieplnyer  (>  E.  deploy,  q.  v.)  =  Ft.  denplegar, 
iteirpUyar  =  Sp.  detpleqar  =  Fg.  denpregar  = 
It.  dispiegare.  tyiegarr,  <  ML.  duplirarr.  unfold, 

j)  Si'RtttJTa  {  I»is  ciw*"» 
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apart,  +  pliearr,  fold :  see  plait,  ptieafe.  Hence 
by  aphereais  uplay,  q.  v.)  I,  trans.  1.  To  un- 
fold; lay  open;  spread  out;  expand;  disclose, 
as  in  carving  or  dissecting  a  body. 

Berths  up  his  fetlurys  du]^ssvd  like  a  aayle. 

Lgdgott.  Minor  Poeoia,  p.  15*. 
iVyessViye  that  crane.    MtM  /loar(K.  R.  T.  !t.X  p.  SS&. 


displeasing 

attractive  than  the  ordinary  text-type.  Also 
duplajf-letter. 

diaplet  (dis'pl),  r.  t.  [Contr.  of  ditdplt,  e.] 


(to  having  « 
His  painted 


said,  ef  tanonea  he  gan 


n  dufJny 

nil  is  tit  L|uii<r  >wu, 

enarr,  F.  <J.,  II.  rill.  S. 


Tile  Sunne  no  siMiner  dit}Aay>d  his  lieame*.  than  the 
Tartar  hla  colours.   Cap!.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  27. 

2.  To  show;  expose  to  the  view;  exhibit  to 
the  eyes;  especially,  to 
parade  liauntingly.* 


ice  and  prime  women  of  the  flty,  If  the 
deceased  were  uf  note,  do  assist  their  obsequies,  with 
bosoms  dwrpfuid.  .Sandps,  Travatlee,  p.  to. 

Proudly  dUptayintf  the  Insignia  of  their  order.  /Veseoff. 
He  spoke,  and  one  among  ids  gentlewomen 
lUtfJavd  a  splendid  silk  of  foreign  loom, 
Where  like  s  slioaliug  sea  the  lovely  Mue 
Ptay'd  into  green.  FeMwysen,  OerainL 

3.  To  exhibit  to  the  mind;  make  matiifext  or 
apparent ;  bring  into  notice :  as,  to  display  one's 
ignorance  or  folly. 

Ills  growth  now  to  youth's  fall  flower,  displaying 
All  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom  to  achieve 
filings  hltibesl  greatest  Milton,  P.  B.,  L  AT, 

Paint  the  Reverse  of  what  you've  seen  to  Day, 
And  in  bold  Strokes  the  vicious  Tow  n  dwpfsjy. 

Canarvw,  Oiieningof  the  tfueen  a  Theatre,  Epil. 
Notldng  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  skill  which 
rates  diiiJnyt  In  the 


ftocratea  display  In  II 
1. 1-        or  Invrnteil. 


It  Is  In  the  reallslngnf  grand  ehararter  that  the  strength 
genius  chiefly  dupttiH*  Itself. 

SfsiMe,  Medieval  and  Modern  Mist,  p.  (M. 


In  fact,  we  may  aay  that  the  great  mass  of  purely  bio. 
logical  phenomena  may  be  dieplamd  fur  some  time  by  an 
organism  detached  from  its  medium,  aa  by  a  Mi  out  sf 
water.  II.  Spencer.  Prtii.  of  PsychoL,  I  Si, 


4f.  To  discover;  descry. 


from  his  scat  U«*  plea, 
city  so  aalomed  with  tow 


mre  to  display 
towers. 
Chapman,  Iliad,  si.  74. 

5.  In  printing,  to  make  conspicuous  or  attrac- 
tive ;  give  special  prominence  to,  as  particular 
words  or  Lines,  by  the  use  of  larger  ty|ie,  wider 
space,  eto.  =  gyrt  J.  To  parade,  show  off. 

DL  1 1,  trim.:  1.  To  lay  anything  o[ien,  as  in 
carving  or  dissecting. 

lie  carves,  displays,  and  ruts  up  to  a  wonder.  >'j>eefii(iir. 
2.  To  make  a  show  or  display. — 3.  To  make  a 
great  show  of  words ;  talk  demonstratively. 

The  very  fellow  which  of  late 
Display  d  ao  saucily  against  your  highness. 

.SAo*.,  Lear.  II.  4. 

display  (dis-pla'),  n.  {<  display,  r.]  An  open- 
ing, unfolding,  or  disclosing;  a  spreading  of 
anything  to  the  view,  commonly  with  the  sense 
of  ostentation  or  a  striving  for  effect ;  show ; 
exhibition:  as,  a  great  display  of  banners;  a 
display  of  jewelry. 

as  erring  men  should  die, 


To 


And  hitter  IVnaunce,  with  an  yron  whip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  dispU  every  day, 

Spenser,  F.  if.,  I.  v,  77. 

disple&aancef  (dia-plea'ans).  «.  [Early  mod. 
K.  also  dupleasauHce ;  <  ME.  disnfeasaner,  di»- 
plcaaaunce,  <  AF.  duplemnct,  OF.  dirpleuanre, 
dexplaisanre,  F.  dr'ptaiiianee  mm  Pr.  ilesplazri.su 
=  rip.  Fg.  dujtlitxncia  =  It.  dispiacensa,  dii- 
piacemia,  spiaeema,  <  ML  displaetntia  <  >  E. 
(iisplaetney),  a  restored  form  of  La  dwplteentta 
(>  E.  displicenet),  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 
discontent :  sets  duptarmry,  ditpleasant,  dis- 
please, and  cf.  pleasant*.]  Displeasure;  dissat- 
isfaction; discontent;  annoyance;  vexation. 

Such  grwuea  dr.  many  other  happyth  vnto  the  hunter, 
whyclie  for  distdeasoncs  of  Uieym  J'  love  It  I  dare  not 
reporte.   Jul.  firmer:  Treatyse  uf  Fyssliynge,  foL  1,  back. 

Cordeill  said  she  lov  d  him  aa  l.hoov'd: 
Whose  simple  answere.  wanting  colours  fayre 
To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  displeasannee  moov  <L 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  X.  a*, 

displeas&ntt  (dls-ider'ant),  a,    (<  ME.  *di»- 

plesant,  <  AF.  'disjileiant,  restored  form  of 
OF.  tksplaisant,  F.  deplaisant.  <  ML.  dinda- 
cen(t-)>,  L.  disptieen(t-)t,ppr.  of  displierre,  ML. 
also  displaeere,  displease:  see  displease.  Cf. 
pleasant.]  Unpleasant  or  unpleaaing;  show- 
ing or  giving  displeasure. 

The  Kings  hlghnoase,  at  hla  nprtselng  and  conning 
thereunto,  may  find*  the  aald  rhanilier  pure,  rleane. 
whollaome,  and  meete,  without  any  dtsplsasant  aire  or 
thing,  as  the  health,  commodity,  and  pleasure  of  his  most 
noble  person  doth  require. 

Quoted  III  Dabtts  fhxdr  (E.  K.  T.  S.),  p.  M4 
If  it  were  Ood's  pleasure  to  give  them  into  their  eue- 
'  i.  It  waa  not  tbey  that  ought  to  show  one  dis- 
jk  or  ounntenance  there  against 

Jfsjndtfy  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  L  SIX). 
That  no  man  would  invite 
The  poet  from  us,  to  sup  forth  to-night, 
If  the  play  please.    If  It  displtasant  be. 
We  do  presume  that  no  man  will. 

B.  Jrmsim,  Isevil  la  an  Asa,  v.  :.. 


dis' 

an 


lie  died, 
Without 


ple&santlyt  (dia-plez'ant-li),  adr.  Unpleas- 
itly;  offensively. 
He  thought  verily  the  Emperor  sIk mid  take  It  more  dt>- 
pltasnntly  than  If  hla  holiness  ha<l  ileclared  himself. 

.Stiy/ie,  Hen.  VIII. ,an.  1SS8, 

dlBpleaso  (dis-i>lex'),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
pleaseil,  ppr.  displeasing.  [<  ME.  dtspleten, 
tlesplaren,  i  AF.  *dist<le*er,  OF.  desplaisir,  later 
desplaire,  mod.  F.  deplaire  =  Ft.  dtsplazer  = 
8p.  desplacer  =z  Fg.  desprazer  =  It.  dispiaeere, 
npiaeere,  <  ML-  displaeere,  restored  form  of  L. 
displirere,  displease,  <  dis-  priv.  +  plaeere, 
please:  see  please.]  I.  frasur.  1.  To  fail  to 
please ;  offend ;  be  disagreeable  to ;  excite 
aversion  in:  as,  acrid  and  rancid  substances 
disjdttue  the  taste:  glaring  colors  displease  the 
eye;  his  conduct  disjdeasrtl  his  relatives. 
Ond  waa  displeased  with  this  thing  ; 


i,  without  parade 
i  


yron,  Parlalna,  rvil. 


of  it< 

=  8vn.  .Ssme,  Parwle,  etc.  See  astrntatutn. 
displayed  (dis-plad'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  display,  r.] 
1.  Unfolded;  ojiened;  spread;  expander!;  mani- 
fested; disclosed.— 2.  In  her.:  (a)  Having  the 
wings  expanded :  said  of  a  bird 
used  as  a  bearing,  especially  a 
bird  of  prey.  Compare  disrloanl. 
(ft)  Uardant  and  extendant:  said 
of  a  beast  used  as  a  bearing. 
[Hare.]  AlsocrlrN<fanf. — 3.  in 
printing,  printed  in  larger  or 
more  prominent  type,  or  con- 
spicuously arranged  to  attract  ,","*™JW' 
atteution — Descendent  dlsptayetL  See  drscendent. 

Displayed  foreshortened,  luXee.,  represented  with 
the  wings  extended  and  w  ith  the  head  outward,  as  If  flying 
i  it  of  ll.e  field  said  of  a  l>lr>l  iisi  il  si  i  I-  irlng  DLB- 
played  recursant  >»  having  the  wings  enwaed  be- 
hind  the  lisu  k  :  said  uf  a  hint  used  as  a  bearing.  The  bird 
is  generally  represented  showing  the  back  ;  when  ill  this 
poaltiim.  it  ia  sometime*  said  to  lie  displayed  feiyusn/. 

displayer  ,di»-pl»'*r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  displays. 

The  displayer  tit  his  high  frontiers. 

Oaittitn,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

display-letter  (dls-plA'let'er),  n.  Same  as  dis- 
Sttiii 


If  strange  meats  displease, 
Art  can  deceive,  or  hunger  force  my  taste. 

Donne, 

Soon  as  the  unw  elcome  news 
From  earth  arrived  at  heaven  gate,  displeased 
All  were  who  beard.  Jgiffon.  P.  U, 


Adversity  Is  so  wltoletolue. 
f  with  If 


.  .  .  why  should  we  beds*- 
Barry*.  Works,  III.  vtl. 


Always  teasing  others,  always  teas'd, 
nis  only  plesaure  is  —  to  la-  diej^m,  if. 

t*uir/^r,  ronveraetlnn. 

fail  t< 


St. 
of. 

I  shall  dieplrase  my 


accomplish  or  satisfy;  fall  short 


:uda  el*e_ 


Beau,  and  PL 


[Frequently  followed  by  to  in  old 
=  8yn.  J-  ToaiiDov.  chafe,  provoke,  pique,  fret 

IT.  tnrraaj.  To  excite  disgust  or  aversion. 

Foul  sights  do  rather  displeasr  in  that  tliey  excite  the 
memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the  immediate  objects. 

Bacon,  Nat  Hist 

displeasedly  (dis-plfi'zed-li),  adr.  In  a  dis- 
pleased or  diaauproving  nianuer ;  in  the  man- 

the  earth,  aa  the  re- 
all.  The  Happy  Man. 


giun  ,.f  hi. 


display,  L.  (in  pp.  duplicate) 


r. ay-Stand  (uis-jila'staud),  n.  A  rack,  shelf, 
or  other  contrivance  for  showing  goods  in  a 
window  or  on  a  counter. 

«^eft«m<  A 


sure;  une 

displeaser  (dis-pia'xer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  displeases. 

displeasing  (dis-plS'xing).  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  dis- 
please, v.]  t  WTeiisi ve  to  the  mind  or  any  of  tho 
senses;  disagreeable. 

Is  never  to  report  or  sjieak  a  dte]J'as\r»y 
StrrU.  Taller,  Vo.  836. 


Digitized  by  Google 


displeasingly 

diBpleaaingly  (dis-p]«Vxing-li),  <wfr.  In  a  dis- 
pleasing, annoying,  or  offensive  manner. 

Krom  thi'lr  retreat* 
< 'licirm.  lies  cm»l  dwj4.ajnurln  abroad. 

Uratnytr,  Sugar  Cane,  1. 

diapleasingness  (dis-pie'xlng-neB),  n. 
tastefulness ;  offensivcueas ;  the  quality  of  giv- 
ing some  degree  of  annoyance  or  oBenw. 

displeasuratale  (dis-plox/tjr-a-bl),  a.  [<  dts- 
pnv.  +  pleasurable.]  lUsagrceiiblc;  giviug  or 
imparting  no  pleasure. 

Tlx  pleasures  men  train  l>y  labouring  In  their  vocations, 
and  mwlvlng  Id  one  fi.rm  <«r  another  if 
scrvlcoa,  usually  huvo  the  drawback  that 
in  a  coualdcral.ie  degree  diil-Uiuurablr. 
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displOBlont  (dls-plo'ishon),  n,  , 
pl,»to{*-),  <  dtsplodere,  pp.  duplomu,  burnt 
asunder :  nee  displode.]  The  act  of  disploding ; 


HwHawlK 

.  afrraaw,  bat*  of  Ethics,  I  lei 
displeasure  (dis-plex'ur),  a.  [<  AF.  displea- 
sure (F.  dfplaisir),  <  'displeser,  OF.  desplaisir, 
F.  deplaire,  displease :  Bee  displease,  and  ef .  a***- 
and  ^/kj.vmiv.J  1.  Tho  state  of  feeling  dis- 
pleased; specifically,  a  feeling  of  intense  or 
indignant  disapproval,  as  of  an  aet  of  disobo- 
dienee,  injustice,  etc.:  as.  a  man  incurs  the 
displeasure  of  another  by  thwarting  his  views 
or  schemes :  a  servant  incurs  the  disideasurc  of 
his  master  by  neglect  or  disobedience;  we  ex- 
perience di-pleasure  at  any  violation  of  right  or 
decorum. 

The  Main  return  answer.  That  they  are  heartily  sorry 
tlley  should  ilH-urhcriiM?<fai«iin>  Hy  conferring  U|ioii  the 
Elarl  of  Leicester]  that  absolute  AntlKirlty.  nut  having 
Bnt  uiadc  her  acuualnirst.        Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  X*. 

They  even  meet  to  complain,  censure,  anil  remonstrate, 
when  a  governor  gives  disyirawuir.  Browyhatn. 

8.  Discomfort;  uneasiness;  dolefulnesa:  op- 
posed to  pleasure.  [Archaic.J 

A  fooling  .  .  .  aa  distinct  and  n-ivarnUalile  aa  the  feel. 

'  a  u  aweet  Uale  or  of  distdfosurt  at  a  tootle 
W.  K.  Cliford.  Lectures.  II.  136. 

3.  Offense;  umbrage.  [Archaic] 

King  UaU  tisik  dutylcamr*  that  hi*  Inraghter  waa  not 
c  inn  ii'  t  a*  well  aa  her  UusbaiuL  liak' r,  < 'hronlclea,  p. 

4.  A  displeasing  or  offensive  aet ;  an  aet  which 
causes,  or  is  fitted  to  cause  or  rouse,  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction,  annoyance,  or  resentment ; 
an  ill  turn  or  affront :  generally  preceded  by  do. 

Now  shall  I  lie  more  hlanu  leas  than  the  PhllUtluea, 
tlmiigll  1  do  Ulcra  a  ditfdeaextrt.  Judge*  xv.  i, 

St.  A  state  of  disgrace  or  disfavor. 

lie  went  Into  Poland,  lielng  hi  dnt/aVojiijY  with  Uic  pope 
fur  overmuch  fiuulltartty.  Peaehain,  Muaii-, 

=  8yn.  1.  l>lx»attifart|on,illaappn>lnUnii,dUtaate,dlallkc, 
aiiiTT,  vexation,  indignation,  resentment,  annoyance, 
displeasure  (dis-ples'ur),  r.  t.  [<  displeasure, 
n.J  To  displease;  be  displeasing  or  annoying 
to:  as.  it  displeasure*  me  to  see  so  much  waste. 
[Archaic] 

Wtien  Ihe  way  of  pleasuring  and  rfuja>a<iirin>7  lletli  tiy 
the  favourite.  It  li  ln,po*ttl.|«  any  other  should  It  over 
great  Haetm,  Aivildtaon. 

displenlsh  (dis-plcu'lsli),  r.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
mfrni-..'  .  |  Todisfiiruish:  deprive  of  plenishing; 
dispose  of  the  plculahiug  of;  render  void  or 
destitute:  as,  a  disjdenishing  sale  (that  is,  one 
in  which  the  entire  household  furniture  is  dis- 
posed of).  [Scotch  and  North.  Kng.] 
It  was  admitted.  Indent,  that  lane  ureas  of  forest-land 

hail  tieeli  disjdenUked.  Iteikie,  1,-n  Agr,  p,  1, 

displenishment  idis-plen'ish-ment),  n.  1. 
The  act  of  displenishing. —  2.  The  condition  of 
being  displenished. 

displicence,  displicency  (dis'pli-«ens.  -sen-si), 
n.  [<  L.  displieenlia,  displeasurefdissatisfnc- 
tion:  see  displaceHey,  dtspleasancr,  doublets  of 
dmplieetice,  displicency.]  Displeasure ;  dislike. 
[Hare.) 

He,  tlien,  la  Uie  Iwat  aeholar.  that  atudieth  the  leaat.  by 
hla  on  ll  anminua,  to  clear  to  hlmaelf  theae  obaeura  inter 
of  dUplimw*  anil  111  humour. 

W.  M<H\t<tmr,  IK'Vonle  Ensai «.  1. 


■hone  wii 
clear  ainUTint  th 

K.  I.  Si, 


ver  ollell  upl 
"le  aky. 


iluaipjtea  the  clouda. 

1'-iiv.m  Night  Tllouirhta.  la. 

disploalvet  (dis-plo'siv),  a.  [<  L.  dispUums,  pp. 
of  dtspMere,  displode,  +  -ice.]  Explosive, 
displume  (dia-pl»m'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  <fw- 
iilumrd,  ppr.  displuming.  [<  OF.  df*;<i«iwfr, 
F.  deplumer  =  Sp.  Pg.  despiumar  =  It.  spiu- 
mure,  strip  of  feathers,  <  ll  (f»a-  priv.  +  plu- 
iiuirr,  featlter:  see  ^»/«niw,  r.  Of.  deplume.]  To 
strip  or  deprive  of  plumes  or  feathers;  h 
to  strip  of  honors,  or  of  badges  of  honor. 

You  have  aetit  tlu-m  to  na  .  .  .  wdupluinrd.  degraded, 
and  liietalltorphiaied,  Mirli  UhfcaUicred  two-leaded  tilings, 
that  we  no  longer  know  them.       />ura>.  kev.  in  France. 

In,  the  dw^Mineif 

Ivenulo  s.(uatt«r«,  p.  17. 
dispoint  (dis-poinf),  r.  f.   [<  <f«r-  priv.  +  point, 
M.J    To  deprive  of  a  point  or  points. 

W  hile  Nercal  »|a«la  hl»  Vtetory  tno-faat, 
Hla  hooka  (fia-;«itnieif  dluippolnt  hit  haate. 
.S|Wrej(er,  tr.  of  Kll  Hartasa  Weeks,  li..  The  Decay. 

dispondaic  (di-spon-da'ik),  a.  [As  dispomlee 
+  -ie,  after  upoudaic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
di«pondce;  consisting  of  or  constituting  two 
spondees:  as,  tbo dispondair  close  of  a  dactylic 
hexameter. 

dispondee  <di-spon'de),  «.  [<  L.  disptmdrus, 
LL.  also  dispundiux,  <  Or.  rtiir-oi-i^ tut;,  a  double 
spondee,  <  oi-,  two-,  +  tr-m^tinc^  spondee:  see 
sjMiMihe.]  In  ;irt«.,  a  double  spondee ;  two  s|sin- 
ilees  regarded  as  forming  one  compound  foot. 

dispoudetU  (di-tiponHle'us),  ».;  pi.  dispemdn 
(-i).    [L. :  see  dispondir.]    Same  as  dispandrr. 

dispone  (di»-pon'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disponed, 
pjir.  disinininii,  [Formerly  also  disjum  ;  <  JIK. 
ihnponcn,  <  OF.  disposer,  dispose,  drsjmndre, 
expose,  expound,  explain,  F.  dial,  drpundre, 
disjoin,  detach,  let  go,  =  Sji.  dinvoner  =  Pg. 
dispttr  —  It.  disporrr.  dispon*  re  =  D.  diitpttnereu 
=  G.  dispnniren  =  l>an.  dinpontre  =  Sw,  dtspo- 
Hero,  dispose,  <  L.  dispnnere,  pp.  disjn>silus,  set 
in  different  places,  distribute,  arrange,  set  in 


f<  L  aa  if  'dis-    "*  Ena-lamle,  taking  hla  party  and  qnarrrll,  in  recovering 
hla  jiut  title  ami  rhjht  to  the  rcalnie  of  Encland,  shall  he 
utterly  dlaehargaat  unite,  and  unpunlahahle  fur  ever,  by 
way  of  action,  or  otherwise,  of  or  for  any  murtber,  slay- 
or  of  takiiu;  and  duporiiii.,/  of  g,Kids.  or  auy 
liyt- 


liutot  ns  n,  or  of  takl 
other  treal«Maea  done 


order,  dispose,  settle,  determine,  <  «/*>-,  atiaii. 
•■  different  ilireetions,  +  tmmert,  set,  tilace: 
•  jumenl,  and  cf.  dixpitst.]    L  Irons.  If.  To 
,  m  onier;  arrange;  dispose. 

Syn  r.i.l  Ts  tli  every  thing,  out  of  douUuieei, 
And  hem  .fis7».«elA  thornch  his  ordinaum*. 

CArtueee.  Trollus.  Iv.  WU. 

2.  In  fieols  law,  to  make  over  or  convey  to  an- 
other in  a  legal  form. 

He  has  dirpmtd  .  .  .  the  whole  catate,  Sniff. 

II, f  intrans.  To  make  disposition  or  arrange- 
ment; dispose:  absolutely  or  with  of. 


Man 


.  .  .  I  will  not  aay  a  grudffe  against  the 
sin,  yet  a  kind  ol  dia/ufurnrv  wiUl  the 


lor  they  hail  no 

as  mere  ereaturea.  fVooifreini,  Works,  I.  i.  l;o 

In  so  far  aa  a  man  s  life  piwubtts  In  the  aliundanee  of 
UU'  thillga  heI»o*.-o-a*i'th,  we  iwe  then  why  il  dwindles 
with  tlwse.  The  like  holds  where  lei!  eoriiphu  eney  or  rfis- 
piierney  re^tt  on  a  h.  ii— ■  of  l*  mirial  worth  or  on  the  lion 
our  or  allectfon  of  otlwn*.    ./.  Wnrd,  Etieyc.  lirit-.  XX.  TO. 

dlsplodeT  (dis-plM*).  r.  [<  L.  di*i>lo<lere,  pp. 
displiiKUn.  spread  out,  burst  asunder,  <  ffiw-, 
asunder,  +  pluudur,  strike,  chip,  lx-»t.  Cf. 
applaud,  explode.]  I.  i«frn«jt.  To  burst  with  a 
loud  report;  explode. 

like  ruWiUh  fe.m  di'.;.(.«fi'i.  j  engines  thrown. 

Y'mtvi,  Night  Thoughts,  V. 

II.  friiN*.  To  cause  to  burst  with  a  loud  re- 
port ;  explode. 

M.Hid  rank'd  of  w  raphlm  another  row. 
In  |«s.turn  Ui  ditiMt  tlu-li  s.  eoisl  tire 


IhejKilsonoua  damp  of  night  disywit  U|»m  me. 

Sktxk  ,  A.  and  «•.,  Iv.  U. 


disport  (dis-port').  r.  [<  ME.  disporlen.'despor 
U  n, divert,  play.  <  OF.  dwpnrtcT 


It. 


lit  thumlcr. 


Mdl.-u,  V,  I.,  vt  filf, 


(in  deriv.)  (<  Ml.,  as  if  •di^iorlarr),  vur.  of  dt- 
/meter,  depporlir,  bear,  support,  manage,  dis- 
pense. spun1,  banish,  divert,  amuse,  refl.  divert 
or  amuse  one's  self,  also  forbear,  desist,  cease, 
F.  dipiirler,  carry  away,  traustiort.  rel).  desist, 
=  Pr.  Sp.  i'g,  drportar  =  II .  dipartnre,  de|>ort, 
divert.  <  L.  depitrtare,  esrry  away,  transport, 
MI,,  also  Is-iir.  suffer,  forbear,  also  (by  a  turn 
of  thought  seen  also  in  similar  senses  of  din- 
Irael.  dieert.  transport),  divert,  amuse,  <  dr, 
away.  +  portare,  carry.  See  deport.  Hence  by 
apheresis  */w#r(,  i\.  v.)  I.  trans.  If.  To  carry 
away;  transport:  deport. 

AihI  In  the  act  pnrliamelit  of  hi*  ralane  there  was  tills 
aet  of  Indemnity  —  I .  That  all  and  singular  persons 
(.miming  with  lilni  fr-jiu  hejotnl  the  seas  into  the  realtoe 


2.  To  diveH  ;  cheer ;  amuse  ajKyrtively  or  gai- 
ly: usually  with  a  reflexive  | 


iv.  ;;t 


And  with  t 

CAuisrer,  ] 
wife  rolnfurted 
dimniM, 

thrurr,  l  onf.  Aroant,  I.  73. 

8.  To  display  in  a  gay  or  sportive  manner: 


By  alle 


The  new  varieties  of  form  in  which  his  v 
y..rtol  Itaelf  were  acariHly  leaa  stnkln.. 
^  T.rkm,r,  Sfuui.  lit.,  II.  141. 

IX  i»rraiwr.  To  play  ;  si>ort ;  indulge  in  gai- 
ety. 

With  that  entrod  Ui»  Emperour  In  to  his  chamber  an.l 
the  sauage  Ulall  and  tils  prlve  rounaeile.  and  tberthei  rested 
and  ditporiM,  and  spake  of  many  thingea. 

Jfer(in(E.  E.  T.  S.),  111.  iia. 
That  eup  lwanl  where  the  Mice  ilu-;«rr», 
1  llkeu  to  si.  Stephen's  t'ourt. 

Prior.  Kite  Kols^t  •  Mice. 
Where  light  dUj-nrl*  In  ever-mingling  dyea. 

Pit)*,  K.  of  the  L,  ii  oft. 

disport  (dis-port  '),  n.  [<  JfE.  disport,  disjHirle, 
desjHirtc.  <  OF.  *dtxport,  dtsporl,  deport  =  Pg. 
desporlo  (obs.)  =  It.  dtsporto  (ML.  «<MON.rf«*i, 
disport ;  from  the  verb.  Hence  by  apheresis 
s/wrt,  q.  v-1  Diversion:  amusement ;  play; 
sport;  pastime;  merriment. 

N'on  other  I  ytee  is  not  lyehe  In  coui|i*rlaouii  to  It,  of 
fiure  tianly  nea,  and  of  falrv-  lAuwirfea. 

kfundrriUr.  TraveU.  p.  121. 
llian  com  the  kpigu  ArUiur  and  hi*  compwiiye  fr.su 
tlietre  disyorit.  Merlin  (E.  E  T.  S.  1,  III.  m. 

All  prepare 
For  revela  and  dUyort, 

Ford,  llroken  Heart,  UL  3. 

Thy  feathered  liegea  1.111  ai 
W  iirif**e,»ef A,  tide  i*oni|»i*t*»l  oh  } 
disportment  (dis-port  'mcnt ),  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
porting: play;  amusement.  [Olwolete  or  rare.l 
disposable  Hlis-pd'za-bl),  a.     [<  disjiose  + 
-able.]    Subject  to  disposal;  that  may  be  dis- 
poaed  of ;  free  to  be  used  or  employed  as  ocea- 
mavreouire;  available:  ^disposable 
;  the  whole  disposable  force  of  an  arn 


erty 


army. 

v  ...  as  yet  not 
to  whom  should  they 
is*!  EerreH,  nrationa.  I.  947. 

The  English  law  has  always  enjoyeii  even  more  thai!  ita 
hare  of  the  dispoMMe  ability  of  the  country. 

Maine,  Cambridge  t^aaya,  p.  ML 


CAaueer,  Troilua,  T.  SOU. 

ihI  dinnm 

l-roverba,  °d  ed.  (167SX  p.  »*«. 
(dia-po-ne').  a.  [<  di-qnme  +  .«•!.]  In 
,  one  to  whom  anything  is  disponed  or 
made  over. 

disponent  (dis-po'nent),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  dimo- 
Mrtilc,  <  L.  dis/ioncn('t-)s.  ppr.  of  disfmnere,  dia- 
jiose:  see  dispone.]  Dis)s>sing  or  lifting  for  the 
end  in  view.   Disponent  form,  in  w*ji  Ses'/onn. 

disponer  (dis-po'nerK  n.  In  AWit*  (a«r,  a  jierson 
who  legally  transfers  property  from  himself  to 
another. 

di8ponget  (dis-punj'),  f.  I.  [<  dts-  +  sponge.] 
Tu  discharge,  as  from  a  sponge ;  distil  or  drop. 


(dl8.pd>l>,  H.  [<  dispose  +  «,!.]  1. 
The  aet  of  disposing  or  placing:  a  setting  or 
arranging;  disposition  or  arrangement:  aa,  the 
disposal  at  the  troops  in  two  lines;  the  disjmsal 
of  lxstiks  in  a  library. —  2.  A  disposing  of  by 
bestowal,  alienatiou,  riddance,  etc. :  as,  the  dis- 
posal ot  money  by  will;  the  disposal  of  a  daugh- 
ter in  marriage;  the  disposal  of  an  estate  by 
sale ;  the  dis/ntsal  of  sewage. 


I  am  called  off  from  publlek  dissertation*  by  a  domes, 
tick  arlair  of  great  importance,  which  is  no  less  than  the 
oVipoenf  of  my  sister  Jenny  for  life.  TWier,  No.  J&. 

3.  Kegulation,  onlering.  or  arrangement,  by 
right  of  power  or  possession ;  dispensation. 

Tat  not  divine  <f MiMisuf ;  wisest  men 
Have  err  d,  and  Ivy  luut  women  twn  deceived  ; 
And  shall  again,  pretend  they  ne'er  so  wiae. 

Milton.  8.  A..  1.  ilO. 

4.  Power  or  right  to  dispose  of  or  control :  pre- 
ceded usually  by  of,  sometimes  by  in  or  to :  as, 
everything  is  left  at,  in,  or  f«  his  disposal ;  the 
results  are  «f  or  in  the  dis/nutal  of  Providence. 

Are  i.m  the  IdcMinits  both  of  this  world  ami  the  neat  in 
MtafraaWfswfi  !>!>■  Allrrbury. 

I  am  at  your  diefn^at  the  whole  morning. 

gkrrutun.  The  Critic,  L  1. 
Of  all  the  tools  or  Ijiw'a  di.i-..nl  sure 
That  uainnl  VIgillanini  Is  the  lieat  — 
That  is,  Hal  worst  —  to  n  hoso  lias  to  liear. 

/jroHiaiNii,  King  anil  BiM>k,  II.  71. 
=  Syn.  1  and  3.  MaWsllUoii  distribution.    J  and  4. 1'on- 

tnd,  onlering.  direction. 

dispose  (dis-pox' r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disposi  d. 
ppr.  disposing.  [<  ME.  disjmsen,  <  OF.  disposer, 
ili  *poser,  F.  'disposer,  dispose,  arrange,  ortler. 
nccom.  after  yo.xr,  set,  place  (s<><'  posf^),  <  L. 
disponerr,  pp.  dispositus,  arrtilige.  dispose,  etc. : 
see  dispone,  and  cf.  dis/xtsilum,  etc.]  I.  irons. 
1.  To  set  in  nnler:  place  or  distribute  in  a  par- 
ticular order:  put:  nminge:  as.  the  ships' 
dinposeil  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  the  I 
disposed  iu  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 
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The  xreth  d»y  x  pounde  honjr  iinom 
In  It  wel  scummed  fint,  and  use  it  so 
/'ofjadiu..  HutL.ndrie  (E.  E.  T. 


•no. 

E  T.  %\  p.  15<l> 
Aa  (or  the  Pool*,  they  an-  three  in  number,  lying  in  a  row 
above  rath  other :  being  so  disposd  llial  the    nl  • :  •  of 
the  u)v]M*ntwMit  may  desceud  into  tlw  teeoud.  and  those  of 
the  mccoimI  into  the  tliird. 

MaundreU.  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  «&. 
In  the  Oraiat  the  circunivullate  papilla-  of  tl»r  tongue 
nn-  arranged  in  a  V,  as  in  Man.    In  tli«  Chlinpajuev  they 
are  <luyrtil  like  a  T.  with  the  Pip  turnud  forward. 

Uiuiry,  Anat.  Vert..  |..  .12. 
she  MM  a  thin,  Mark  silk  gown,  charmingly  disposed 
niMiut  tlw  throat  and  ahouklera, 

./.  //ilstvAoear,  bast,  p.  18* 

Specifically—  2.  To  regulate;  adjust;  Ml  in 
right  ordor. 

There  were  in  theae  quarters  of  the  world .  sixteen  hun- 
dred year*  ago.  certain  speculative  men.  whoee  authority 
tlisjjosed  tbe  whole  religion  of  tlvoae  times. 

Hooter,  Edict.  Polity,  v.  1. 
Who  hath  disposed  the  whole  world  r      Job  note  IS. 
Tbe  knUthlly  form,  of  combat  to  dispose. 

/".<"»,  Fablea. 
Benign  Creator,  let  thy  plastic  Hand 
IHsposr  iu  own  Effect.  Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

3.  To  place,  locate,  or  nettle  suitably:  chiefly 
reflexive. 

Tlic  planter*  (not  wi Ulnic  to  run  any  hazard  of  cftiilen- 
it  in  a  country  where  there  wa*  room  ettonghl 
'  piirpoae,  and  disp\**d  "<■  -woWr. .  othcr- 

l>  .  ,    Hurt.  New  England.  II.  3H8. 

I  to  yon  proceed  into  tile  Fumitory,  .  .  .  and  n<  dispose 
youtseti  over  the  1  mining  heap  that  the  smoke  will  truli 
your  whole  body.  X  Jmid,  Margaret.  II  ft, 

4.  To  jrive  direction  or  tendency  to :  net,  place, 
or  turn  (toward  a  particular  end,  consequence, 
or  result,  or  in  a  particular  direction) ;  adapt. 

Dispute  thi  youth  aftir  my  doctryne, 
To  all  nurture  tld  conute  to  enclyne. 

Babeee  Coot  ( E.  E.  T.  «.),  p.  W. 
But  If  thee  lint  unto  Court  to  throng, 
And  thereto  limit  after  Hie  hoped^utajr, 

"spenser.  Mouther  liub.  Talc'  L  UH. 

TiTfnturogliod  our  pa*,  and  present  w.  J?  Itrpdm. 
8.  To  incline  the  mind  or  heart  of. 
He  wan  diiymA  to  paa»  Into  AeluUa.       Art*  Watt  27. 
iciona  .  .  .  dispute  kinga  to  tyranny,  husband*  to 
y,  |ai>d|  wise  men  to  irreaolntion  and  melancholy. 

Bacon.  Suspicion. 
Fribourg  .  .  .  Ilea  in  the  pretUeat  nolilude  imagbiablc, 
among  woods  ami  rock.,  which  at  lint  light  d iqmr  a  man 
to  Ik  serious 

Addison.  Remarka  on  Italy  (ed.  Ilohnl,  I.  IK, 

6t.  To  tnalte  over  or  part  with,  as  by  (rift,  sale, 
or  other  means  of  alienation;  alienate  or  be- 
stow :  as,  "he  dispost d  all  church 
to  the  highest  bidder,"  Stci/i. 

You  thou  Id  not  rashly  give  away  your  heart, 
Nor  must  you,  without  me.  dispose  yourself. 

Skirley,  The  Traitor,  II.  2. 
Hume  were  of  opinion  that,  If  Verln  would  not  suffer  bin 
wife  to  have  ber  liberty,  the  church  should  dispose  hex  hi 
aunie  other  man  who  would  use  her  better. 

Winlirop,  nisL  .New  EngUnd,  I.  Ml. 
You  have  disposed  much  In  work*  of  public  piety. 

J»p.  Sprat. 

Disposing  form.  See  /twin  =8yn.  L  To  range,  rank, 
group.  —  a.  Order,  regulate,  lit,— 5.  U-ad,  Induce, 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  make  disposition  i  deter- 
mine the  arrangement  or  settlement  of  some- 
thing. 

Man  propose*,  Clod  disposes.  <Hd  jsmrerti. 

To  whom  you  shall  leave  your  goods  it  Is  hid  from  you  ; 
for  you  may  purpose,  but  Ood  will  dispone. 

J.  Drad/ord,  Letters  (Parker  Xoc„  ISM),  II.  £«. 
The  dramatist  creates ;  the  historian  only  disposes. 

Maenutay,  On  Hlthiry. 

2t.  To  bargain ;  make  terras. 

You  diil  inspect 
Sh«>  bail  disffed  with  fwsar. 

Skat..  A.  and  C.  Ir.  11 


To  dispose  of.  <«)  To  make  a  disposal  of  ,  part  with, 
get  rid  of,  or  provide  for.  as  by  bestowal,  alienation,  sale, 
arrangement,  contrivance,  occupation,  etc, :  as,  he  hat  di*- 
p,md  of  bb  bouse  advantageously :  he  die/need  of  hit 
daughter  in  marriage ;  he  has  di>(«.«eii  „f  hit  ho. .Iu  am. .ng 
his  Irlenda;  I  have  d,.,.*.f  „t  that  nff.ir:  more  wrre 
sMMidence  llian  one  can  diti^m  »>/ ;  Ihey  knew  not  how  to 
iiepm,  o)  Ulelr  time. 

A  rural  Judge  riisp.wd  n/  beauty's  prize.  Wattrr. 

H.-*rlng  that  Mrs.  Sarah  is  married.  I  did  joy  her  and 
klu  lier,  tlie  owning  of  it ;  and  it  seems  it  is  to  a  cooke. 
I  am  glad  ttie  U  ifi.;«wd  of,  tar  she  grows  old  and  it  very 
painfull.  rrpin.  IHary,  I.  :M7. 

Well,  Hlddy.  since  you  would  not  accept  of  your  Cousin. 
I  hope  you  ban  t  <fu;«i»ca  ufvouretdf  elsewhere. 

Steele,  Tender  Uusband.  ».  t 

Hat.  sir,  as  I  understand  yon  want  a  few  hundreds  ini* 
mediately  -  is  there  nothing  y.ut  ohiM  of 

.Saembm,  s.  b»d  for  Scandal,  iii.  S. 
(A)  To  exerdae  control  over ;  direct  the  <1!«|»<tal  or  course 
uf:  aa,  they  have  full  power  to  dup.,ee  ut  their  po«te»»loin. 

The  lot  la  cast  into  the  Up;  but  the  whole 
there./  is  of  the  Lord.  I  rov.  xn. 


To  wear  a  kingly  wreath,  and  your  grave 
Given  to  dUpam  of  monarchies. 

FUtcker  (and  «n/J«er),  False  One,  L  I. 
When  I  went  lint  to  give  blm  Joy.  be  pleated  to  irlve 
me  the  diepunmj  of  the  neat  Altoniey  »  l'laee  that  falls 
void  In  York.  BtmM,  Letter*.  1.  v.  St 

A  planet  diepntn  of  any  other  which  m*y  1»  found  In 
IU  essential  dignities.  Thus,  if  m  lie  in  r  tin'  hoUM'  of 
/.  then  /  <f.Vi-w«  ./  0,  and  U  said  to  rule,  receive,  or 
govern  hUn.  If.  Lilin,  IiilnsO.  to  Astrulogy.  A  pp.,  p.  MO. 
Disposing  mind  and  memory.  Sec  wmury, 
dispose t  (dts-pon'),  «.  [<  tHu/Hute,  r.]  1.  Dis- 
•joHal;  power  of  disposing;  management. 
All  that  Is  mine  1  leave  at  Ihyrfirj— e. 

Shak  ,  T.  S  of  V.,  IL  7. 
1  real  moat  dutiotis  hi  your  «V#j*w. 

Jtfurtfon,  The  Fawnc,  I.  'J. 
There,  take  the  maid  ;  she  U  at  her  own  di*\/o*<  now. 

ilettu.  aifcd  Fl.,  Cuttofii  of  the  Country*,  !*•  s. 

2.  Dispensation;  act  of  government;  manage- 


But  tucb  Is  the  diepute  of  tbe  sole  IHspctter  of  empires. 

Speed.  The  Savins,  VII.  mL  |  I 

3.  Cast  of  behavior ;  demeanor. 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  if**;***?, 

To  lm  ausptHied,  fraiu'd  to  make  women  false. 

.</.»l..  Othello.  I.  .1. 

4.  Inspooition;  cast  of  mind;  inclination. 

Carriet  on  the  stream  of  his  di«/H>se. 
Without  observance  or  respect  ■  -f  any. 

.taaav.T.  ami)'.,  11.  ». 

disposed  (ilis-powl'),      <«.    [Pp.  of  tlijtitow,  r.] 

1.  Characterized  by  a  particular  tendency  <>f 
disposition,  character,  or  conduct :  with  such 
adverbs  as  trell,  ill,  etc. :  as,  an  ttt-dwpoactl  per- 

tl.nl  send  rest  and  coumfort,  lw  ye  *ur>', 
To  cuen'  ier/c  du/Nirni  creature. 

tleneryd"  (K,  K  T.  S  ),  I.  104S. 

2.  ('haracterizeil  by  a  particular  condition  of 
body  or  of  health :  with  veil  or  ill. 

And  wel  I  wot.  thy  lireeth  fill  v.ure  stlnkrth, 
That  thewcth  wel  tlmu  art  not  ivel  dit/Kued. 

Ckauerr,  Manciple  s  Tale,  Prol.,  I.  US. 

Tliat  now  yoo  cannot  do  :  she  keep*  her  chamber. 
Not  ireff  dlepoM  .I.  and  ha.  dei,le<l  all  vkalU 

B«iu.  and  Fl.,  custom  of  tbe  Country,  III.  1. 
My  Lord  Sunderland  It  still  ill  -fiVonsed. 

Hoieeff,  Letter*.  L  V.  3a. 

8.  Inclined ;  minded ;  in  the  mood. 

Her  Majeaty  llytieeo  Elisabeth]  .  .  .  Uwell  and  evel- 
lently  ditpated  Ui  hunting,  for  every  sei-ond  d*y  she  It  on 
bor*.'tnu-k  and  conttuuet  the  sport  long 

guotrd  In  .sfni/f.  Sport*  and  Pastimes,  p.  71. 

dispoe-edly  (dis-inV'sed-lil,  adv.  With  arrange- 
ment ;  in  good  order ;  properly. 

She  .  .  .  paced  along  .  .  .  gravely  and  ditpasediv. 

Wkytt  MeteUte.  The  Queen*  ifarlea 

disposedneag  ( .iis-po'zod-nes),  a.  Disposition ; 

iiu'liiiatioii.  fKare.l 
disposer  (dis-po'aicr),  *>.     One  who  or  that 

which  disposes;  a  distributer,  bestower,  or  di- 


Tlsa  gods  appoint  him 
The  ah^lnte  rfwjiwer  of  the  earth, 

FUleker  (and  another     IToldieteaa.  v.  L 

Forget  not  thote  virtue*  which  the  great  iHeporer  oi  all 
i.i.i.  tare  to  entertain.   .Sir  T.  Bmrne,  Chrtil.  Mi^. ,  I.  S7. 
Leave  eventa  to  their  IHlpotrr,  Bojir. 

I  am  but  a  gatherer  and  diqxmrr  of  other  men  *  stuff 

».-//,.... 

diaposingly  (tlis-po'zing-li),  orfr.  In  a  manner 
to  dispose,  regulate,  or  govern. 

disposition  (uis-po-zish'on),  «.  [<  ME.  <fu;w>- 
nilioH,  tlift/Mtnieion,  dispomriouH  =  D.  tiitrpoiritit: 
=  0.  Dan.  Sw.  rlin/ioititioH,  <  OF.  rtitrptutitioH,  F, 
di*i>o*itii>n  =  Sp.  rlMitatirioH  =  Pg.  tiuipnmtiln 
=  It.  tiU/MHiifiotir,  <  I j.  tti*pn«itio(n-),  arrange- 
meiit,  etc.,  <  ilut/tonrrt,  pp. 
sec  «/'«y«.>ir  and  W(««i*r.J  1.  A  set 
a  dispoKing.  placing,  or  arranging;  arrangp- 
ment  of  parts ;  distribution  :  as.  the  tlutfymritum 
of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  an  army :  the  ifiw- 
fKutitioH  of  the  trees  in  aii  orchard:  the  dw/io- 
.vifion  of  the  several  parts  of  an  edifice,  or  of 
figures  in  painting:  the  tlirptMtilwH  of  tones  in  a 
chord,  or  of  parts  in  a  score. 

IMsjptiMM  is  a  certain  be.towing  of  thlngea,  ami  an  ii|d 
declaring  what  is  mcete  for  every  parte,  lis  tvme  an,|  jdare 
AM  beste  require.  .<fir  T,  WU»,„,  Rhetoric  (166SV 

No  dillgen.  e  enn  relmild  the  universe  In  a  model,  by 
the  beat  accumulation  or  dieprvitiox  ot  detallt. 

gawjISga,  Essays,  1st  ser  .  p  *»!, 
A  big  church  .  .  .  linked  out  on  a  square  completely 
French,  a  square  of  a  fine  modem  di'pucitivn,  .  .  .  em- 
bellished with  trees  .  .  .  and  allegorical  statues. 

//.  Jamee,  Jr..  Little  Tour,  p  17S. 
McPhers.111  brought  up  lagan's  dhliilon  while  he  de- 
ployed Crocker's  for  the  assault.   Sherman  made  similar 
duponfioiu  on  the  right. 

V.  S.  Oranl.  Persutial  Memoir*,  1.  MM. 


S.  Disponal ;  plan  or  arrangement  for  the  dis- 

Sosal,  distribution,  or  alienation  of  something; 
efinite  settlement  with  regard  to  some  mat- 
ter; ultimate  destination:  as,  he  has  made  a 
good  dijtpoxi  Hon  of  his  property ;  what  disposi- 
tion do  you  intend  to  make  of  this  picture! 
Iu.le.sl  1  will  not  think  on  the  disposition  id  I 


have  sinned  Isjfore  death,  before  Judgment.  l»fore  de- 
•inactloii:  but  I  wUI  rejoin*  over  tbe  .fi»/«...7ion  of  the 
rtithU'Ous.  and  1  will  remember  also  tlxit  pilgrimage  and 
the  salvation  and  the  reward  that  they  shall  have. 

i  Ead.  till,  ss.  Si). 

3.  In  arch.,  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  de- 
sign by  means  of  ichnography  (plan),  orthogra- 
phv  (section  and  elevation),  and  sceinigniphy 
(perspective  View).  It  diner* fmmuMrnWmi*.. huh 
sfgniflc.  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  internal  |«rta 
of  a  building. 

4.  Guidance;  control;  order;  command;  de- 
cree :  as,  the  disposition*  of  the  statute. 

•  in  thy  proteccioun, 
d  in  till  rfuponcieun. 

CAslurer,  Kuigllt's  Tale,  L  1W&. 
Who  hare  received  tile  law  by  Ui«  d\s)wiiiun  of  augvb. 

AcU  viL  to. 

|l  ^arralgn|  n<^h.iavenUy^|.»ilioR,  father; 
Itut  justly.  *  .Ifi/r.oi's.  A.,  1.  375, 

f).  Aptitude;  inclination;  tendency;  readiness 
to  take  on  any  character  or  habit :  said  of 
tilings  animate  or  inanimate,  but  especially 
of  an  emotional  tendency  or  mood.  , 

When  the  accident  of  sickness  and  the  natural  dtepfsi- 
BMM  do  second  the  one  the  oilier,  this  disease  should  Is* 
more  forcible.  ikieon,  Nat.  Hist.,  (  in. 

IKiriition  I*  an  haldt  lieguu,  but  not  perfeiied : 
for  emunple,  of  tin.  dirp,mti,m  that  a  man  bath  to  l< 
lug,  he  Is  nabl  to  be  studious :  but  id  perfect  llml.lt.  sot- 
tell  by  cotillniud  study  in  learning,  he  Is  said  lo  be  U  am- 
«s|,  which 
dispont  on 

I  liave  ever  endeavoured  to  uouiiih  the  menlfnl  if>>- 
pontum  and  humane  liicHnall.ni  I  In-rrowed  fn>m  my 
par.  ids  Sir  T.  Hrome.  Kellglo  Medici,  II.  1. 


Nolhttgol 


6.  Natural  tendency  or  constitution  of  the 
mind;  intellectual  and  moral  bent :  innate  tem- 
per: as,  an  amiable  or  an  irritable  disposition. 
Tbri  that  pnrp.sw-n  to  be  good  and  trewe. 

Wee)  tette  by  Ilolite  diV;SMii>iirtin, 

I  ..MtTllile  in  go.. I  eondk'bitui. 

Tlsid  are  the  Brtt  that  fallen  In  damage. 

Political  Poems,  etc  (ed.  r  nrtdvatl),  P  77. 
I  have  suffereil  more  for  tbelr  takes,  more  than  the  vil- 
lainous inconstancy  of  man  s  disposition  is  able  to  bear 
Skat.,  M 


of  W.,  Iv. 


W. 

in  thy  wisdom  is  mani- 
f  thy  days  all  the  tie*  ipie 


Tills  is  not  tlx)  Ant  day  when 
feaied ;  but  f roiu  Uie  tieglnnf ng  < 

liave  known  thy  understanding,  because  the  disposition 
of  thine  heart  is  good.  Judith  will.  lit. 

I  am  In  love  with  your  IHspnriiivn,  which  la  generous, 
ami  I  verily  think  you  were  never  guilty  of  *ii>  pu-llani 
mou.  Act  In  your  life.  H-oewti,  U  tters.  L  v.  11. 

7.  In  .S'eofg  (War,  a  unilateral  deed  of  alienation, 
bv  which  a  right  to  property,  especially  herit- 
able property,  is  conveyed. —  8.  Health;  bodi- 
ly well-being.    [A  Gallicism,  perhaps.] 

I J  race,  and  good  disposition,  'tend  your  ladyship. 

Shot..  T.  >'.,  IU.  1. 

8.  Maintenance;  allowance. 

I  crave  fit  ifO/sstifiim  for  my  wife; 

Ime  reference  of  place,  and  exhlMtion ; 

With  such  araiminodatliMi.  and  bcsorl. 

A*  levels  with  her  breeding.   Skat.. Othello,  L  S. 

Disposition  and  settlement,  in  Snots  l  ire,  the  unit 
Uaually  given  to  a  dessl  by  which  a  fsrsou  providea  for  the 
g^'nernl  dlip.i«al  of  hi*  property,  heritable  and  movahle, 
after  hit  death. -Byn.  1  and  X  Adjustment,  regulation, 
tH-ttowment.  clatNitfcall..u,  grouping,  urdcring.  -  6  and  6. 
Inrliniti'in,  Trndmry,  etc.    See  tf  fl. 

dispoaltlonal  (dif»-p«)-iiish'oti-iil.  a.    [<  disposi- 
tion +  -«(.]    Pertaining  to  disposition, 
dispositive*  (dis-poz'i-tiv),  a.    [=  OF.  F.  di*- 
l>oxiti/=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dispotntirn,  <  ML.  dispoxi- 
<  L.  «i*po*iftt»,  pp.  of  disponrrt  .  dispose : 
r,  dispone.]    1,  Relating  to  disposal : 
regulating. 

eye  and  hand,  his  ifiriMOsrire  wltdom  and 
power,  the  whole  frame  would  dlslsilld  and  fall  Into  con- 
fusion and  ruin.  Hat**,  Oreat  Imty  of  K*^igiiation. 

2.  Pertaining  to  inclination  or  natural  dispo- 
sition. 

Conversation  ,  .  .  so  Impertinent  ami  eitravagant  at  Is 
mil  to  be  reduced  to  any  rules  orhouiidt  of  reason  and  te 
llglon:  no.  not  under  any  intentional  plrti.and  habitual 
or  dttpasitire  liolill, at 

Jrr.  1'iylor  O,  Artlt  llamlsnmenisit.  p.  M. 
Dispositive  clause.    See  c/,lli.c. 
dispositivelyt  idis-poz'i-tiv-li).  a>b:    1.  In  a 
disiiositive    nmniirr;    distriliutively.    .Sir  T. 
liroirne.—  2.  By  natural  or  moral  disposition. 


act  mav  make 
d  to  have  .to 
iidinents  at  on 


ii  .I.. 

literally, 


l.reak  all  the  ten 
B<«tl>.  Works,  VI  10. 

dlspoaltortfdis-poz'i-tor).  n.  {=QV.de*tn*itar, 
dtspositour  =i  Pg.  dispositor  =  It.  dispoiitorc,  < 
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When  the  ditpaiiitar  of  the  planet  signifying  th« 
asked  after  I.  himself  ...posed  by  thelor.1  of  to. 
d»nl.  It  U  a  good  sign.  Awmmui  b<dt„  it 


diapositor 

L.  aa  if  "dispositor,  <  disjtoHere,  pp.  dispositus, 
dispose:  see  dispone,  dispone.]    1.  A  disposer. 

—  2.  In  astrot.,  a  planet  in  one  of  whose  es- 
sential dignities  another  planet  is,  the  former 
bring  said  to  "dispose  of"  the  latter. 

the  thing 

LOJrtfCII- 

(tnaa) 

I  (dis-po-zes'),  t>.  t.  [<  OF.  desposses- 
sef,  deposscser  —  Pr.  desjwssesir  =  It.  disjrosses- 
ttare,  spossesmrc :  as  r/is-  priv.  +  possess,  r.  Cf. 
OK.  aesposser,  also  desposscder,  F.  deposteder 
=  8p.  desposeer  (cf.  Pg.  despossar,  desapossar), 
<  ML.  rfw/NMrtViwe,  dispossess,  <  dis-  priv.  + 
possidere,  possess:  see  rfts-  and j>oimc*».J  1.  To 
put  out  of  possession ;  deprive  of  actual  occu- 
pancy, particularly  of  real  property ;  dislodge; 
disseize :  usually  followed  by  of  before  the 
thing  possessed:  as,  to  dispossess  a  tenant  of 
his  holding. 

Ye  ■hall 
dwell  therein. 

Tlie  Christians  were  utterly  &iti*>nr*t  of  Jn.tca  by  s«- 
ladiue  the  Aegyptlan  Sultan.    Sandy*.  Travail**,  p.  113. 

It  will  It*  foam)  a  w 
*ta*  ami  throw  out  a  vlre  from  thai  fc 
p*«*e**l.m  Itcgina  to  plead  prescription.   South,  Sermons. 

The  Confederates  at  the  weat  were  narrowed  down  for 
all  roauuunlcatUia  with  Richmond  to  the  single  line  of 
road  running  east  from  Vicksblirg.  To  disposers*  them 
of  thia,  therefore,  l>eu*roe  a  matter  of  the  ftrat  importance. 

V.  S.  Gram,  Personal  Memoir*.  I.  ssS. 

2.  To  relieve  or  free  from  or  as  if  from  demo- 
niac possession. 
They  have  three  ministers,  (ope  a  Scotchman.)  who 

a*ril"faH1n  \'T,'  T^ZIl  o^^ttf wUkVilestf*^ 
l"*!      f"     B'lifcrAr"/'  Hut  New  Fnglan.l  1  1MI 

Dispoa»e«»  proceeding*,  proceeding*  at  law  sumru* 
ril  v  to  eject  a  tenant,  aa  for  noli  payment  of  renL  (Collou.  ] 

—  Dispone**  warrant,  a  warrant  awarded  In  uich  pro- 
ceedings, to  eject  the  occupant.    (New  York. | 

dispossessed  idis-prs-zest'),  a.  [<  rfi*-  +  (self-) 
possessed.]  Having  lost  one's  self-possession 
or  self-command.  [Rare.] 

Mi«  Susan,  deeply  agitated,  and  not  knowing  what  to 


_  pp.  dis- 
[  Karl  y  mod.  £.  also 


16S0 

dispraise  (dis-praz'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
praised,  ppr.  dispraising. 

disprayse;  <  Mfc.  dispreisen,  dispreysen,  <  OF. 
demreiser,  desprestr,  desprisier,  dispriser  (  >  K.  dis- 
prize)  =  Pr.  despresar,  dsspreeiar  ~  Hp.  desprc- 
ciar  =  Pg.  <if*prrzar  —  It,  disprezcare,  dispro- 
giare,  dispraise,  <  h.  dis-  priv.  +  LL.  VNMWT*. 
prize,  praise :  see  dis-  and  praise,  prise*,  and  cf . 
disprixe.)  To  speak  disparagingly  of;  men- 
tion with  disapprobation,  or  some  degree  of 


1. 1 


Inhabitants  cf  the  land,  and 
Sam.  mill  IS. 


ork  of  no  small  difficulty  to  diswo*- 
wherc  long 


I  disyraistd  him  before  the  wicked. 

Mat.,  !  Hen.  IV.J1.  4. 

Of  snch 
I*  the  most  perfect  praise. 
B.  Jotuon,  Cynthia*  Bevels,  ill.  i 

dispraise  (dis-praz '),  n.  [<  dispraise,  v.]  Dis- 
paraging speech  or  opinion;  animadversion; 
censure ;  reproach. 

Their  language  is  one,  and  yet  exceedingly  ditleraifted, 
according  as  they  (the  Japanese!  differ  in  State  or  Se»e  : 
or  aa  they  apewkc  hi  praiae  or  dispraise,  vslng  a  dluer* 
Purchas,  IHIgrunoge,  p.  '•  Ji. 
te  general  ha*  seen  Moor* 
;  no  dispraise  to  Bert  ran'*. 

Ihydrn,  Spautah  friar,  L 


There  n  a  luxury  In  aclf-rfumraiae  ; 
And  Inward  self-disparagement  afford* 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast. 

Word*  «>  r'4  Btcnndnn,  Iv. 
The  long-neck  d  geese  of  the  wurld  Utat  are  ever  liissing 
disyraitr. 

Because  their  nature*  are  little.     TVnaynm.  Maud.  iv.  0. 


=  Byn.  Disparagement,  opprobrium. 
dispraiser(dis-pra'z6r), - 
Jiatlcg,  1727. 
dispraisijurly  (dis-pra'zing-li),  adr.  By  way  of 
dispraise  ;  with  disapproval  or  some  degree  of 
reproach.  Shak. 
sad  (dis-pro  . 
dispreading.  [For 


Miss  Muwm,  deeply  agitato 
uy  or  do.  stood  also,  ditl»** 
u.  the  woman,  and  from  the  , 


1  to  the  child. 


from  the  child 
child. 

Mr..  <Hipha«t. 

disposseaaion  (dis-po-iesh'on),  ».  r=  F.  <f>-- 
pusv.Mwu  ;  as  iiU/n>.<ow.«  +  -ton.  Cf.  pnsse*- 
«<>«.]  1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  possession, 
or  the  state  of  being  dispossessed. —  2.  The  act 
of  relieving  or  freeing  from  demoniac  posses- 
sion, or  the  like. 

That  heart  [Mary  Magdalene's!  .  .  .  was  freed  from 
*a..n  by  that  powerful  CooUrtDt|UlU)Mi  ,f 

3.  In  law.  same  as  ouster. 
digpossesaor  (dis-po-zes'or),  n. 
pewsesses. 


dispread  (dis-pred'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dispread, 
opr.  dispreadtug.  [For  *dnuuread,  <  dis.,  in 
different  directions,  +  wrend.]  L  'rnitn.  To 
extend  or  spread  in  different  ways  or  direc- 
tions; expand  to  the  full  width.  [Rare.] 

Scant!)  they  durst  their  feeble  eyes  ditpread 
Vfoa  that  town.  / 

II.  mfrriN*.  To  expand  or  bo  diffused ;  spread 
widely.  [Rare.] 


rsiMcsaed  he  find  •)  are  yet  surviving,  and  likely 
Ui  OUt-llrv  all  heirs  of  their  d,-pn**rwiri  beatdea  their  in- 
famy, (••■•rfeii,  (iovernmeiit  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

dispOStt  (ilis-l>6st'),  <••  [<  priv.  +  i««/2.] 
To  remove  from  u  post ;  displace. 

Now,  thlnke  tlwu  see  .t  lhl»  S«mle  of  aacrv-d  icalc, 

Tltis  kin.llhw  Cole  of  tlnmh.v  CharUle. 

/ii»;«..<^.f  all  in  post.  Dar<ri,  Holy  B««»lc,  p.  11 

disposnret  (tlis-po'jt^r),  ».    [<  r/i*j«>w  +  -«re. 
Cf.  L.  <fi«/K>jiifurit,  disposition,  arrangement.] 
1.  Disposal;  the  power  of  disposing;  control; 
direction;  management. 
She  has  worn  as  good  bMraa],  they  sil  so  apled  t"  bar, 
And  she  is  so  great  a  uiUlrve.  ..(  dii^ture 

ritlchrr,  Hunioroos  I.kutenant,  111,  i. 
Would  >oo  haw  me, 
Negl  ril  log  mine  own  family,  to  give  up 
My  c-Ute  lo  Ills  ff.s/^ao/r  f 

Jfossto'ier,  City  Madam,  I.  3. 
A  true  ami  tnily-lorlng  knight  a  liberty  ought  to  be  en- 
chained to  the  <f.i/«..«r«  of  hit  lady. 

Funl,  Honour  Triumphant.  L 


2.  Posture ;  disposition ;  state. 

Thev  remained  in  a  kind  of  warlike  dojyomry,  or  perhaps 
little  better.  Sir  U.  M'..fr..«. 

3.  Distribution;  allotment. 

In  my  di*f*#ur*  ..f  employnw-nts  of  the  brain,  I  have 
ttm.iglit  tit  to  make  Invention  the  master. 

SS-Vt,  Tab-  of  a  Tub,  p.  W. 

4.  A  state  of  orderly  arrangement. 

A  life  that  knew  nor  n..Ue  m.r  strife; 
But  was.  I.j  sw.-et.  nmg  »..  his  will. 
All  order  and  dit,+.,«r-  still. 

B.  J:ur.n.  l  uderwoods,  x. 

5.  Natural  disposition. 

HU  sweet  «ff>/«**irr, 
As  mii.-h  Abhorring  lo  behold,  as  do 
Any  nutititural  an-l  t.kM^ly  action. 

CAtroii'in,  B<  vvtue  .>f  Bussy  d  Amhois,  Iv,  1. 

_Jlblet  fdis-pra'ia-l>l  i,  a.  [<  dispraise  + 
V  ]    l  uworthy  of  praise.    Her.  T.  Adams. 


Heat,  iurrtadino  through  the  »ky, 
rapid  sway  his  burning  Inliuen.  e  dart* 
On  man,  and  beast,  and  hern,  and  tepid  stream. 

TAoniw/h,  Summer. 

diapreadert  (dis-pred  'er),  «.  One  who  dis- 
preads;  a  publisher;  a  divulger.  Milton, 

dispreiBet,  <•-  f.  A  Middle  English  form  of  di*- 
praise. 

disprejudiow  (dis-i>rej'^-dis),  r.  f.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  prejudice.']    To  free  from  prejudice. 

Thoae  .  .  .  will  cwillle  Iw  «..  far  d'n>r?iudUd  Iti  point 
of  the  dmMrlne  as  t>.  seek  the  acquainting  tltclr  un.ler- 
stamlliigs  with  the  grounds  and  rvax'.n*  of  this  religion. 

W.  M„nia.juf,  Itevoute  Eaaays,  11.  vll,  t  5, 

diapreparet  (<li»-prf-pir'),  r.  /.  f<  dis-  priv.  + 
prepare.]    To  render  unprepared. 

The  kingdom  of  .tarknes*  ...  la  nothing  els*,  but  a  con- 
fcaleracy  of  deceiver*  ,  ,  .  tlwf  .  .  .  endeavour  ...  to 
extinguish  In  them  Itn.-u]  the  Ituht.  Is.th  M  nntnrc.  and  the 
(iiwjK-t ;  and  *..  t..  <fuj/re/«jre  them  f..r  lite  kingdom  of 
tlud  to  conic.  )IM*t,  Hie  Klng<loni  of  Harkni  M. 

disprison  (dis-priz'n).  r.  t.  [<  OV.desjrrimtHer, 
dtspriSoMncr,  disprisonMer  (z=  It.  spriaionarc),  < 
rfVw-  priv.  +  prisoner,  prison  uer,  imprison :  see 
dis-  and  prison,  r.  ]  To  loose  from  prison ;  set  at 
liberty.  [Rare.] 

disprivacied  (dis-pri'va-sid),  a.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  prirary  +  -cif-.]  Deprived  of  or  debarred 
from  privacy.  [Rare.] 

But  now.  on  the  poet  .  di.  ,*iraritd  moo, Is, 

With  do  this  and  do  that  the  pert  critic  Intrude*. 

/.o«reff,  >  aide  for  Critie*. 

disprivilege  (dis-priv'i-lcj),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disprivilegcd,  ppr.  ttunyricileying.  [<  dis-  priv. 
+  privilege.]  To  deprive  of  a  privilege.  [Rare.] 

So  acting  and  believing  disprirdt.irt  tin  lu  tor  ever  of 
;irovl,l.  .l  l..r  the  lultlitul. 
>nu,  l.llH-rty  of  Outs,  l.-nev-,  Iv, 


disproportionality 

disproflt  (dis-prof'it),  it.  [<  dis-  priv.  -f  protl] 
Loss;  detriment;  damage.  [Rare.] 

Whereas  he  aongllt  profile,  he  tell  Into  double  dufrvSti. 

r  ate.  Martyrs,  p 

disprofltablet  (dis-prof'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  oV»- 
profiUible,  desproum table,  <  ties-  priv.  +  profita- 
ble, profitable.]  Unprofitable. 

It  I*  said,  that  the  thing  indifferent  la  lo  be  left  free  ta 
aac  it  or  not  use  it.  aa  it  ahall  arem  profitable  or  d.*j-rt>  seu- 
bU  unto  the  conscience  of  the  user. 
Bp.  Kidtrg,  In  Hradford'e  Work*  ( Parker  Koc,  18SSX  IL  ITT. 

disproof  (dis-pr*f),  it.  [Early  mod,  E.  al»i 
disproof e,  ilispronfe;  <  disprore  (as  if  <  d*»-  priv. 
+  jwoo/),  after  i>r»rc.  ]  Proof  to  the  contrary ; 
confutation;  refutation:  as,  to  offer  evidence 
in  disproof  of  an  allegation. 

Bent  aa  he  was 
To  make  dispnof  of  scorn,  and  strong  In  hope*. 

7-  ...iv«  ...  Aylmtr  •  »'..  ;•• 
dispropertyt(dis-prop'er-ti),r.  t.  [<rfM-priv.+ 
property.]  To  deprive  of  property ;  dispossess. 

He  woidd 

Have  made  them  male*,  ailene'd  their  pleader*. 
And  di*}mperti*d  their  freedoms.    Shot.,  Cor.,  1L  L 

disproportion  (dis-prt^-por'shou),  ».  [<  OF. 
disproportion,  F.  disprujxirtion  —  Sp.  dturpra- 
poreion  =  Pg.  desproporeilo  =  It.  disjtroporz*ot*, 
spropornone;  as  dis-  priv.  +  proportion,  a.] 
Want  of  proportion  of  one  thing  to  another,  or 
between  the  parts  of  the  same  thing;  lack  of 
symmetry ;  absence  of  conformity  or  due  rela- 
tion in  size,  number,  quantity,  etc. :  as,  the 
disproportion  of  a  man's  arms  to  his  body,  , 
of  means  to  an  end ; 
supply  and  demand. 

Kaultiea*  doe*  the  Maid  appear  | 
>"..  .fis/.r-./«.rri..«  In  her  soul,  no  atrife. 

H'oraVsrortA.  *oni>rta,  i.  a 
The  simple  Indian*  were  often  pauled  by  the  meat  rf u- 
yrvynrlwn  between  bulk  and  weight.  .  .  .  Never  au  a 

g^tok^^-^a^tk-tw., 


/rein.;,  Knickerbocker,  p  lot 
lie  had  yet  enough  of  growing  prosperity  to  enable  htm 
to  Increase  his  expenditure  In  continued  disproportion  lo 
hi*  Income.  OVorye  A'fiot,  Mill  on  the  t  loea,  u.  7. 

/>i,j.n>porfo»n,  some  say.  Is  the  cause  of  the  k.-etiea 
misery  in  the  world :  for  instance,  the  u7*r»ror*i»rto*%  le- 
tweesi  like  powers.  ca|Kscfllea,  and  aspiration*  of  Bun  alu! 
is  clrcumatancea  — especially  a*  regard*  hi*  physical 


want*. 

disproportion  (dis-pro-pdr'shc 

tionner  =  Sp.  Pg.  <f< 


H'ljs 

r.  t.  [=  F. 
oporeionar  = 


that  reeoinpenee  which  I*  i.rovld.-.l  fur  the  ruitliful. 
A  i 


disprize  (dis-priz' ),  r.  t . ;  pret.  and  pp.  dispirited, 
ptir.  «fi.«/»-i--i«j7.  [(.  OF.  dispriser,  dixpritier,  var. 
of  dttprriser,  drspresrr,  undersaliie,  >  K.  dis- 
praise :  see  dispraise,  of  whieli  disprize  is  his- 
torically a  doublet:  cf.  pri:<-,  praise.]  To 
undervalue;  depreciate;  disparage.  [Rare.] 

Nor  I*  't  the  time  alone  I*  here  dUprls»\\ 
But  the  wbt.lc  man  ol  time,  )es.  Cietar's  wlf, 
Brought  In  dltvalue.         B.  Josmn,  Sejauu*,  IU.  1. 

disprofesst  (dis-pre-fes'),  r.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
profess.]    To  renounce  the  profession  of. 

Ills  amies  which  he  hn-l  vowed  lo  duprffrhtf, 
>hc  gathered  up,  au-1  .lul  altKit  liini  dreeav, 

•,  f.  (j.,  in.  a  n 


It,  sproporaonare,  <  ML.  disproportionare  : 
dis-  priv.  +  proportion,  r.]  To  make  unsuita- 
l>le  in  dimensions  or  <|uantitv;  mismatch;  join 
unfitly. 

To  shape  my  leg*  of  an  unequal  size ; 
To  . !i-.;.rn;H,,-r i,  me  lu  every  tout. 

*Ao*.,  i  Hen.  VI.,  iiL  !. 
He  can  perform  whatever  he  strenuously  attempt*.  Ha 
words  never  seem  dinpropori ioiud  to  his  strengtlu 

ITAi>;Vc,  Fju  and  Rev  ,  I.  its, 

disproportionable  (dis-pro-por'shon-a-bU,  a. 
K  di*},roportUm  +  -able.-]  Disproportional; 
disproportionate.  [Rare.] 

Mich  if  UpTopoti ionalU  and  unlikely  matches  can  w.altli 
and  a  fair  fortune  make.     ifurfoN,  Anal,  of  Mel..  |i  M. 

How  great  a  monster  is  human  life,  since  it  i-onslsts  .J 
so  di0proj*ortiontibl*  |mrt*. 

.fer.  Tniefor,  Works  (ed.  1NS.S).  I  aC. 

disproportionableness  (dis-ji^jKiir'shon-a-b]- 
nes),  «.  The  stale  of  being  out  of  proportion. 
[Rare.] 

Considering  my  own  great  defect*,  tlie  lucuturseteticy 
and  dirprvpvrUoMUmm  ..f  m>  -In  nglh. 

Ittmmrnvl,  Works.  Ill  .  Advertisement. 

disproportionably  (dis-pro-por'  shon  -  a-bli'i, 
«r/i'.  Disproportionally ;  without  regard  to  ju*t 
proportion.  [Rare] 

Hath  the  sheriff  rated  Mr.  Hampden  rfisr-Toiwrri.-imWv, 
according  to  hi*  estate  and  degree?  If  he  hath,  let  1.13 
tell.  .^mrr  fruli,  John  Hampden,  an  1<L.T. 

disproportional  (dis-pri>.p6r'shaii-al\  a.  [= 
F.  disproportion*?! ;  as  disproportion  +  -ol.] 
Not  having  due  proportion,  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively: destitute  of  proi»ortion  or  i 
unconformable  or 
rinantity :  as,  the  , 
the  building;  disproportional  limbs; 


unequal  in 
porch  is  rftj 


tional  tasks. 

Nay  rather  the  |ierfcetlon  o.nslsta  in  this,  that  out  <i 
ninny  nioileralc  sarielkn  and  br»iherly  dlsslmilitu,le«  thai 
are  not  lastly  dit,m>f>rtumal  arises  the  goodly  and  crace- 
ful  symmetry  that  omimeml*  the  whole  pile  and  strtr- 
tore.  Milton,  Areopagus*. 

disproportionality  (<U 

n.    [< dtsprnpnrtianal  + 
being  disproportional. 

Tlie  world  so's  setten  free 
From  thai  untoward  di.pmt^ortionniitte 
Dr  II.  Ad.rr.  F»ycbaUuuuuda.  Ill 


ion-al'i-ti), 
The  quality  of 
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^proportionally 
dliproportion»Uy  (di»-piv-p6r'«honHiJ-i),  adv. 

qually. 

diaproportionat*)  (<U»-pr^p6r'8hon-«t),  a.  [= 
W.  disproportion^  =  Sp.  Fg.  desfurviMjrvionado 
—  It.  disproporstonato,  gprojumumato,  <  ML. 
disproportionate,  pp.  of  disproportwnarr :  see 
disproportion,  v.,  ana  cf.  proportionate.]  Out  of 
proportion ;  unsyraraetnoaf ;  without  due  pro- 
'ou  of  parts  or  relations:  as,  a  dupropor- 
is  duproportwnate  to 


portion  of  parts  or  rt 


■nt  Urge  u>d  pnpulani  nations  In 
with  the  (Irccian  commonwealth*,  or even  tlie 


;  and  they  MS  growing  every  day  man  die- 
and  therefore  tea  capable  of  being  held  to- 

J.  Adam;  Works,  IV.  Ht. 

disproportionatflly  (dia  -  prx)  -  por  'shon  -  it  -  It ), 
adv.  la  a  disproportionate  degree ;  unsuitably ; 
inadequately  or  excessively.  Route. 
disproDortibnatoneaa  -  pry  -  por '  shou  -  at  - 
nes),  n.  Tbo  state  of  l*mg  disproportionate; 
want  of  proportion, 

(dis-prd'pri-at).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
•.  dispropriating.  [<  ML. 
pp.  of  'dispropriare  (>  OF.  dot- 
proprier),  dispropriate,  <  La  dts-  priv.  +  pro- 
priare,  appropriate^  proprius,  one's  own,  prop- 
er: see  proper,  appropriate,  expropriate,  etc.] 
To  destroy  the  appropriation  of;  disappropri- 
ate. 

And  who  knoweth  whether  those  Appropriation*  did 
not  supplant  these  Supplanters,  and  dispropriate  them 
of  that  which  In  a  luster  prourlclie  was  giucn  them  In 
their  Ant  foundation*?        fSirrJsas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  133. 

dlspTOTable  (dis-prt'va-bl),  o.    [<  disprove  + 
-able.  ]    Capable  of  being  dii 
Formerly  also  spelled  di 
1727. 

diaproTal  (dia-pro'val),  n.  [< 
The  act  of  disproving;  disproof. 

The  dirpruntl  of  Koch  s  tbeoriea  nut  come  from  actual 
work  npon  the  subject  (cholera  bacillus j,  and  not  from 
tii.  rur j  effort*.  .Science,  V.  03. 


+  -al.] 


(dis-prBv'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  din- 
proved,  ppr.  disproving.  [<  ME.  disproven, 
usually  desprerrn,  <  OK.  desprorer,  desprouvrr, 
refute,  contradict,  disprove,  <  dm-  priv.  + 
prover,  prouver,  prove :  see  <<•#•  and  prove.]  1. 
To  prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous;  confute;  re- 
fute: as,  to  dispt 
or  a  proposition. 

I  cannot  aaeert  that,  nor  would  1  willingly  undertake  to 
dityrm  IX.  Btmtt,  Orations,  1.  41*. 

The  rev.  tation  of  the  Interdependence  of 
gTe»"-v  |,l^^*1^Ve,!r^*!f^0Ea^p  Man 
8.  To  prove  not  to  be  genuine,  real,  or  just ; 
set  aside  by  contrary  proof ;  invalidate :  as,  to 
*  disprove  a  person's  claim  to  land 

The  apostles  opened  their  heavenly  c< 
executed  It  publicly,  challenging  those  ' 
with  all  their  curiosity,  nibtlety,  and  •pile,  to  rfssproar  of 
blemish  it  Bp  Attertmry,  Sermons,  I.  III. 


,  so  vainly  arrogating  i 
•  Joined  with  hum*. 
>.  Ingoldaby  Ugei 


That  formidable  i 


8t.  To  convict  of  the  practice  of 
—  4t.  To  disapprove;  disallow. 

<t  alao,  when  they  taw  the  Card  mail  not  disprove 
man  toke  It  gladly.  «nni|  salt  the  Freer. 

Sir  T.  Matt,  l'topla<«L  Arber),  p.  5*. 

good  ;  yet  In  to  mean  a  degree  of  good- 
s  only  not  dieproerd  nor  disallowed  of 
It  :*rr. 


1681 

so  to  take  m*  a»  though  I  do*  sot 
here  deal*  withall.  nor  speake  of  the  matter,  but  utterly 
to  haue  pretermitted  ami  diepuntted  the  «». 

/We,  Martyrs,  p.  Wit. 
Keen  the  Mediterranean  extent  of  Africa  nitut  hare 
hern  unknown  to  Herodotus,  alnce  all  beyond  Carthage, 
SS  Mauritania,  etc..  would  wind  up  Into  a  •mall  Incon- 
•Idcrablo  tract,  as  being  diepvnetrd  by  no  great  slates  or 
colonies.  Ik  <jui<u*n,  Herodotus. 

diapunct^  Mis-pungkt'),  a.    [A  forced  form, 
which  may  be  regarded  aa  short  for  'dispnnc- 
tihous,  <  die-  priv.  +  punctilious.]    Wanting  in 
punctilious  respect;  discourteous;  Impolite. 
Am.  V  faith,  master,  let .  go ;  nobody  comer  .  .  . 
Am-:  Stay.    That  were  dievunct  to  the  ladle*. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynlhl*  •  Rerela,  v.  ± 

_  s't  (dis-punj'),  r.  t.  [With 
of  expunge  (f),  q.  v.,  but  in  form  < 
pungere,  check  off 
tie,  <  di.*-,  apart,  +  pungerr,  prick.] 
punge;  erase. 

Thou  then  that  hut  difmfd  my  si 
And  dying  wast  the  death  of  beath. 

Sir  J.  »t         Hymn  lu  Time  of  Sickness. 

dlapungo-  (dis-punj'),  r.  f.  Same  as  dinnonge. 
diaptLnlahablet  (dis-pun'ish-a-M),  a.    l<  di»- 

(hero  intensive)  +  yunitkabh.]  Punisliable; 

liable  on  an  accusation. 

No  leases  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands  shall  eTer  be 
made  other  than  leases  for  years  not  exceeding  thirty  one. 
In  ptNwesaton.  and  not  In  reversion  or  remainder,  and  not 
difpVHtdhnUt  of  waste.  Lart  Will  n/  £tean  Sw\ft. 

dlspurpoM  (dis-per'pos),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
diepurposed,  ppr.  dimnrpneing.  [<  iHt-  priv.  + 
purpoee.]  1.  To  dissuade;  turn  from  a  pur- 
pose.—2.  To  cross,  as  a  purpose  ;  frustrate. 
[Bare  or  obsolete  in  both  uses.) 

She,  but  In  a  contrary  manner,  seelnsr  her  former  plot* 
dUjmrpamd,  sends  me  to  an  old  witch  called  Acraata,  to 
help  to  wreck  her  spite  upon  the  senses. 

A.  Bnvrr  (TX  Ungns,  lv.  8. 

di.t purser  (dis-pers'),  r.  t.  [Cf.  oxirse,  puree.] 
Same  as  rfwosrire. 

dispurreyt  (dis-pcr-vi'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  •de*pour- 

veter,  derporvoir,  denpourroir,  ¥.  depourvoir,  de- 
prive, <  d«*.  priv.  +  r»o«rrcier,  purvey:  see  rfi*- 
and  purvey.']  To  deprive  of  provision ;  empty ; 
strip. 

for  not  oonty  the  patron*,  but  si  the  pylgryme*  and  also 
the  galyoles,  were  cierely  djstnsu-ueyiie  of  brede.  wyne.  and 
all  other  vytaylle.    Sir  K.  Quytfordt,  rylgrymsge,  p.  SU. 
They  dirpurr-n  their  vestry  of  inch  treasure 
As  they  may  spare.  /ieyieoed. 

diapnrveyancet  (dis-pcr-va'ans),  n.  f  <  diepur- 
vey  +  -««cc.]  Want  of  provision ;  lack  of  food. 

rh  dUpttrvavautuv  long 
of  reskewea,  will  to  parley  drive. 

Spnurr,  r.  <J.,  III.  x.  10. 

dlBputabllity  (dis-pu-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  _  [<  disput- 
ant; see  -buitj).]  The  quality  of  being  disput- 
able or  controvertible. 

disputable  (dis-pu'-  or  dis'pu-ta-bl),  a.  [=  F. 
disputable  rs  Hp.  disputable  —  l^g.  dinputavtl  = 
It.  disputabile,  <  L.  diMputabilit,  disputable,  < 
disputare,  dispute :  see  dispute,  v.]  1 .  That  may 
be  disputed;  liable  to  be  called  in  question, 
eontrovertsxl,oreontostod;  controvertible:  as, 
disputable  si 
points,  or  ci 

Faith,  'tis  *  very  disputable 
thou  canst  decide  it. 


dispute 

dlBputation  (dis-nii-ta'shon),  ».  [<  ME.  <f«/tt»- 
taeioun,  desputastoun,  <.  Or.  dtsputatiou,  depu- 
tation (ME,  also  dinputuon,  disputeeon,  dieputi- 
eoun,  deeputemn,  early  mod.  E.  also  eontr.  di«- 
phion,  <  OF.  desputison,  ilrsjmteieem,  dexputauou, 
deevutoieon),  F.  disputation  =  OSp.  daputacion 
so  It.  disputazione  I),  dispulatie  =  U.  disputa- 
tion (cf.  1  tun.  disputata)  =  Sw.  disputation,  <  L. 
disputatio(n-),  an  arguing,  argument,  dispute, 
<  dutputarr,  pp.  disputatue,  argue,  dispute:  see 


d««7)MiV,  v.]  I.  The  act  of  disputing  or  < 
ing;  argumentation;  controversy;  verbal  con- 
test respecting  the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion, 
or  proposition. 


to  alle  the  •ineatloan*  that  he 
very  trouthe  as  it  was.  and  so  Indured  longe  the 
ho-twene  hem  tweyne. 

ifrrfin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  ii.  138. 
Our  lord  and  Saviour  himself  did  lwpe  by  disputation  to 
do  some  good,  yea  by  disputation  not  only  of,  but  against 
the  truth,  albeit  with  purpose  tor  the  truth. 

Hooker,  Ecclea.  Polity,  ilL  S. 

S.  An  exercise!  in  which  parties  debate  and  ar- 
gue on  some  question  proposed,  as  in  a  school 

Or  college.  The  medieval  lusttca,  under  the  head  of  al>. 
liyatwns.  give  minute  rules  for  these  exerrisea.  The  first 
fiarty,  the  respondent,  undertakes  to  defend  *  given  the- 
sis. The  second  party,  the  opponent,  begins  by  giving  a 
number  of  arguments  against  the  thesis.  If  there  are  sev- 
eral opponent*,  they  all  offer  argument*.  The  respondent 
then  gives  positive  reasons  In  syllogistic  form,  after  which 
ho  responds  briefly  to  all  the  arguments  of  the  opponents 
In  order.  The  latter  may  or  may  not  he  allowed  to  reply. 
Finally,  the  moderator  sums  tip  and  renders  his  decision. 
fMxtnnal  disputation  concerns  s  matter  of  certain  know- 
ledge, diatsetwU  ditpulatiun  a  matter  of  opinion.  7V»f»- 
ffre  disputation  It  Intended  to  try  the  knowledge  ol  the 
parties,  or  of  one  of  them.  Sophistical  deputation  Is  in- 
teiMtvd  to  deceive. 


d  vet! 
I  No  Kir 


9-inie  things  sre 
nes*  that  men  are 

God  for 


St  An 


Jrr. 


ipfinives  nor  disyrarts 
Va!tl«r.  Works  (ed.  ISSi),  II.  SOS. 


disproveable,  a.    8ee  dieprovablc. 
disprovement  (dis-prov'ment),  n.  [< 
+  -stcflf.]  The  act  of  disproving;  confutation. 

The  scientific  discovery  .  .  .  sraund  which  nil  Mr. 
Lawes's  subsequent  work  centered  wss  the  disprourmmt 


Pop.SeLMo.,XX\ni,l*n. 

disprover  (dis-prO'ver),  n.  One  who  disproves 
or  confutes. 

disprovidet Jdis-prV>-vid'),  t>.  I.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
provide.]   To  fail  to  provide  or  furnish  with. 

This  makes  me  sadly  walk  up  and  down  lu  in)  labora- 
tory, like  an  Impatient  luUulst,  who  has  his  song  book 
and  his  instrument  ready,  but  Is  altogether  rfwpron'der/  of 
strings.  Busie,  Works,  VI.  to. 

dlspunct'  (dls-pungkf),  r.  t.  [<  L.  dirpunctue, 
pp.  of  ditpungere,  check  off  an  account,  etc. : 
see  ditpungtt.]  To  point  or  mark  off; 
rate;  set  aside.  [Kara.] 


i>(.,  King  and  N'o  King,  1. 1. 
He  let  down  a  shower  of  tears,  weeping  over 
Jerusalem  In  the  ilsy  of  his  triumph,  leaving  it  disputable 
w  hether  he  felt  more  loy  or  sorrow. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  ISSi),  !_  SW. 

St.  Disputatious;  contentions. 

And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  Is  too 
disyutalii*  fur  mv  company:  I  think  of  as  many  matters 
as  lie;  but  1  give  heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of 
them.  Ska*.,  A* you  Uke  It,  IL  S. 

digpntableneiw  (dis-pu'-  or  dis'pa-ta-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  disputable. 

dlaputacltyt  (di«-pt)-tas'i-ti),  a.  [Improp. 
form,  <  disjiutatioue,  on  the  supposed  analogy 
of  autlacitu,  audacious,  etc.]  Proneneas  to  dis- 
pute. 

1-e.t  they  should  dull  the  vrlt*  and  hinder  the  exerci« 
of  reasoning  |snd|  abate  the  duputacity  of  Use  nation. 

Bp.  Ward,  Sermon,  J*n.  30,  1474. 

disputant  (dis'pO-tant),  a.  and  «.  [<  F.  dispu- 
tant, <  L.  disputant  t-)s,  ppr.  of  dieputare,  dis- 
pute: see  dispute,  v.]  I.  a.  Disputing;  debat- 
ing; engaged  in  controversy. 

There  w**t  found 

OlU^fnUal^.^^  chair. 

Jsiiron.  P.  R.,  It.  IIS. 

II.  n.  One  who  disputes  or  debates ;  one  who 
argues  in  opposition  to  another;  a  debater, 
bullae  y  e*gti  ,        ,       pe  Macaulay. 


All  the  disjmtatu.u  of  the  learned  uel 

'  tuM,TnlM  of  KilowlexUe.UMOX  Works,  VIIL  1S4. 

Acaitemlcal  dkemi/arioiw  are  two-fold,  ordinary  and  ex> 
traonllnary.  Onllnary  disputations  are  thaw  which  are 
privately  performed  111  colleges  every  day  ...  In  terra- 
time  ;  extraordinary  disputations  I  call  those  that  are  per- 
form d  In  the  public  schouls  of  the  university  as  requisite 
qualifications  for  degrees. 

Amkurtt,  feme  FUlas  (March  it,  17tl\  No.  xx. 

At  ramhrldgr,  in  my  day  |18a-rT|,  .  .  .  every  B.  A. 
was  obliged  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  rftrnsitofioiu. 
.  .  .  Some  were  performed  In  earnest ;  the  rest  were  hud- 
dled over.  .  .  .  Tho  real  dispulatums  were  very  severe  ex- 
ercise*. I  was  bsdgered  for  two  hours  with  arguinrnt* 
given  and  answerecTln  \Min  .  .  .  against  Sen  ton's  first 
section.  Lagrange's  derived  functions,  and  Locke  on  In- 
nate principles.   D*  Jfurywn,  Budget  of  Fsradoxes,  p.  Sox 

Auguttlne  disputation.  See  A  n'w. 

dltpntatiotu  (dis-pu-ta'shus),  a.  [<  disputa- 
tion +  -ous.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  character- 
ized by  disputation ;  controversial;  polemical; 
contentious :  as,  a  disputation*  temper. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  no  recotn- 
raendathm  of  the  new  religion  to  the  wit*  and  phitoeo. 
pliers  of  that  disputatious  |ieriod.  Buekminstrr. 

They  began  to  cm  tract  a  disputatious  turn,  which  Frank- 
lin says  he  had  already  caught  by  reading  his  father*  l*joks 
of  dispute  on  religion.  Eterttt,  Orations,  II.  17. 

2.  Inclined  to  dispute  or  wrangle;  apt  to  de- 
bate, cavil,  or  controvert:  as,  a  disputatious 
theologian. 

In  word  and  deed, 
in  his  creed. 
CraMe,  Work*,  VII.  ST. 
I  ahall  not,  therefore,  I  think,  rightly  be  thought  rash 
alimte  if  1  venture  to  express  difference  from 
will,  which  I  feel  that  I 


,  p. 

In  a 


Tho 


dLsputatiously  (dis  pt)-UI'ghns-li),  adv. 
disputatious  manner. 

diaputationsness  (dis-pu-ta'shus-nes),  n. 
quality  of  being  disputatious. 

diaputatiyB  (dis-puMa-tiv)  a.  [**  It  tUsputa- 
tiro,  <  LL.  disjiutatirus,  <  L.  disputatue,  pp.  of 
disputare,  dispute:  see  dispute,  r. ]  Given  to  or 
characteriaed  by  disputation  ;  disputatious ; 
argumentative.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

i  hec)  tcacheth  *  diej/ufafiuc  ver. 
iansctiuv.   >'ic  f.  .sWiscy,  ApoL  for  Foctrle. 


\ 

Itba 


111  have  thee  a  doctor; 

thou  hast  a  doctor's  look, 
of  Salamanca. 

H.  Jonean,  New  Inn,  It.  2. 
a  peevish,  an  angry,  and  quarrelling  dls- 
to  be  disputatiiy  and  busy  In  questions. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  VI  arks  (ed.  IS36X  I.  744. 
DlspuUUve  science,  logic. 

dispute  (dis-puf ),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.dispuirrf.ppr. 
disputing.  [<  ME.  disputen,  desputen,  <  OF.  acs- 
puter,  ¥.  disputrr  Hp.  Pg.  disputar  =  It.  dis- 
putare =  O.  disftutiren  =  Dan.  disputrre  =  Sw. 
mtputrra,  <  I.,  disputare,  dispute,  discuss,  ex- 
amine, compute,  estimate,  <  die-,  apart,  +  pu- 
tare,  reckon,  consider,  think,  orig.  make  clean, 
clear  up,  related  to  punu,  pure :  see  pure.  Cf. 
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dispute 

compute,  impute,  repute,  amputate,  etc.] 

1.  tHMMi  1.  To  engage  in  argument  or  dis- 
cussion ;  argue  in  opposition ;  oppose  another 
in  argument :  absolutely  or  with  nth  or  again*!. 

There  ahalbe  one  who  ahull  rrwU  and  troche  bathe 
Luiock  ud  Ilrlhorlck,  Mid  shall  weekely,  on  certen  dayes 
therefore  apolncled.  see  his  icholleni  dispute  and  exercise 
the-  Mme.  ../  /•■e-v><w.-(K.  K.  I.  s.,«xtr»  »et.).  L  i 

Therefore  disputed  he  In  the  aynsgogue  iri/A  the  Jews. 

Acts  sril.  IT. 

lie  doth  often  so  earnestly  dispute  with  tbecn  [Jewaj 
that  he  hath  converted  aotue  of  them  to  Christianity, 

Cvryat,  Crudities,  t  1M. 

Hence — S.  To  engage  in  altercation;  wrangle; 
quarrel. 

Mn.  Fidget  and  Mr..  Fescue  dupuud  above  halt  an 

ti  iur  f  ir  thr  .u  hair 

.Addison,  Trial  of  Ladles'  Quarrels, 

3.  To  strive  or  contend  in  opposition  to  a  com- 
petitor; compete:  as,  to  dispute  for  " 

II.  trans.  1.  To  argue  about ;  " 

What  was  It  that  ye  disputed  among  yourselves  hy  th« 
way!  Mark  li.  SS. 

The  rest  I  reserve  until  It  be  disputed  bow  the  magis- 
trate it  to  do  hereto.  Milton. 

2.  To  argue  against;  attempt  to  disprove  or 
overthrow  ' 


1682 

question  too  j  and  yet  no  man  shall  ho  of 
hb  mind  more  than  was  before. 

Jtr.  Tayfee,  Works  (ed.  tKi."  I,  fed. 

disputisont,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  dit- 
putatioti. 

disqualification  (dis-kwol'i-ft-ka'shon),  a.  [= 
V.  dequaiificatiou:  as  din-  +  qualification,  See 
disqualify.]  1.  The  act  of  disqualifying. — 2. 
The  state  of  being  disqualified ;  waut  of  quali- 
fication ;  absence  or  deprivation  of  ability,  pow- 
er, or  capacity ;  any  disability  or  incapacity. 

1  in  ii.  t  Hill  retain  the  constdoiunesa  of  those  diequatifi- 
ealime  which  you  have  been  pleased  u>  overlook. 

Sir  J.  Short. 

1.  That  which  disqualifies  or  incapacitates :  as, 
conviction  of  crime  is  a  disqualification  tar  pub- 
lic office. 

It  la  recorded  as  a  nuirk Irnt  dtae/auiiiaVii/teia  of  a  wife, 
that,  speaking  of  her  husband,  aha  aabl,  "(iod  forgive 
him.'  SjMrtafor. 

In  swlety,  hUh  advantage*  are  »et  down  to  the  Individ' 
Dal  as  if  itq uat ijttotitms.    JSmerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 

disqualify  (dis-kwol'i-fii,  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
disqualified,  ppr.  disqualifying,  [a  F.  dequali- 
iter ;  aa  dis-  priv.  +  qualify.]  To  deprive  of 
the  neceissary  qualifications ;  deprive  of  natural 


to  dispute  an  assertion, 
like. 

Wl  do  not  dispute  that  the  royal  party 
excellent  men  and  escellent  dtlxens. 

AfacauJay,  llsl bun's  Const.  Hist. 
Dispute  thv  dalnu,  arrange  the  chances : 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  ahull  win? 

TVnnjiem,  To  JUiv.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
There  has  never  born  s  time  when  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligion, '«  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  so  clear, 
II  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  its  value  in  the  nar- 
row sense  has  been  so  much  disputed. 

J.  R. 

8.  To  call  in  question; 
position  to ;  onject  to. 

Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
My  prince'!  orders,  bat  to  execute. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 
I  had  rather  he  unobserved  than  conspicuous  for  dit- 
puled  perfections.  Suets,  Spectator,  No.  Sag. 

4.  To  strive  to  gain  or  to 
as,  to  dispute  a  prize. 


ittempt  to  disprove  or 

;  controvert  [  deny :  as,  or  legal  powerj  or  the  qualities]  or  rights  neceg- 
,  opinion,  claim,  or  the   nary  for  some  purpose;  disable;  unfit:  gen- 


ii, m. 
doubt  of  or  op- 


eraTly  with  /or,"  sometimes  with  from :  an,  ill 
health  disqualifies  the  body  for  labor  and  the 
mind  for  study:  a  conviction  of  perjury  dis- 
qualifies a  man  for  being  a  witness. 

Men  are  not  disqualified  by  their  eugagctucnts  1u  trade 
/rem  being  received  in  high  aoclety.  Southey. 

In  apjts  nt  the  law  distftuitifyinff  hired  champions,  It  Is 
pretty  clear  that  they  were  alwaya  to  be  had  for  money, 
C.  //.  /Vi.r,  n,  Early  Slid  Mid.  Ages  of  Eng. 
or  educating  himself  to  take  his  place  In  the 
disqualified  I  ' 


dlsquietftilt  (dis-lrwi'et-ffil),  a.   [<  disquiet,  a., 

+  -Jul,  I.]   Producing  disquiet.  Barrow. 
disq'uietivet  (dis-kwi'e-tiv),  a.    [<  disquiet,  v.. 
+  -ire.]    Tending  to  disquiet ;  disquieting. 
Hawkins. 

disquietly  (dis-kwi'et-li),  adr.  1.  Without 
quiet  or  rest ;  in  an  uneasy  state ;  uneasily ; 
anxiously :  as,  he  rested  disquietly  that  night. 
—  2.  In  a  disquieting  manner;  is  snch  a  man- 
ner as  to  destroy  quiet  or  tranquillity.  [Bare 
in  both  uses.] 

Machinations,  bollownesa.  treachery,  and  all  ruliw-u* 
disorders,  follow  us  diminietty  ui  our  grave* ! 

Ska*.,  Lear,  t.  i. 

disquietmentt  (dis-srwi'et-ment),  a.  The  act 
of  disquieting,  or  the  state  of" being  disquieted. 

Snch  a  peace  of  conscience  la  far  worse  and  more  dan- 
gerous Uian  the  most  horrid  troubles  and  duryuwl 
of  con  science  can  be. 

disquietneaa  (dis-kwi'et-nea),  i 
being  disquiet ;  unrest. 

"All  otherwise" (said*  he)  "I  riches  read. 
And  drome  them  rnote  of  all  disqui*tn*ss*.m 

Spenser,  f.  W  .  It  vtL  II 
Their  disquistwss  and  ranting  will  l»e  insufferable. 

Jer.  Taftor,  Works  (ed.  laas),  L  Sam 

disquietouat  (dis-kwi'e-tus),  a.  K  disquiet,  u-r 
+  -ous.]   Causing  uneasiness;  disquieting. 

Concerning  Uiereforu  that  wayward  eubject  against  J«r4 
aly.thetouclilll*  wheteot  la  sodialaatfull  and  Ju7u«*n.i.U 
a  number  of  men.   Milan,  Church  Government,  It.  (  IL 

disquietude)  (dis-kwi'e-tud),  n.    [<  dis-  priv.  +• 
quietude.]    An  uneasy  or  disturbed  state  of 
mind;  a  feeling  of  slight  i 
■ion;  perturbation. 


himself  /or  being  anything  but 

allhlaUfe. 

Stuhbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  100. 

disquantity  (dis-kwon'tj-ti),  r.  <.;  pret.  and  pp. 
disquantitied,  ppr.  disquantilying.    [<  dis-  priv. 
*   It.  To  diminish  the 


.I^UwXovar.ai. 
r ;  strive  against, 
i  It  like  a  man. 

I  shall  do  so; 
1  also  feel  It  aa  a  man. 

aSAtaVsfc. ,         ssA.  ■tsT'th^   \Ww  S* 

[w^^esu^'ber.  "gvn.' 

lltiMU,  IHSnut,  etc  See  ovyus. 
dispute  (dis-put'),  n.  [=  D.  dispuut  =  Q.disput, 
•  dispiit  —  Dan.  8w.  disput,  dispyt,  <  F.  dispute  = 
Bp.  Pg.  It.  disputa,  dispute;  from  the  verb. J 
1.  Argumentative  contention ;  earnest  discus- 
sion of  opposing  views  or  opinions ;  contro- 

.  prodnced  a  dispute  attended  with  some  serl- 
OotdmUh,  Vicar,  II. 
are  multiplied  aa  if  every  thing  were  uncertain, 
dirputri  are  managed  with  the  greatest  warmth, 
aa  If  everything  were  certain.  // ume,  Human  Nature,  Int. 
From  expostulations  with  the  king,  the  matter  of  reli. 
I  tamed  Into  diepuUt  among  the  priests,  at  which  the 


i  quantity  of; 


Ite  then  drsir'd  .  .  . 
A  little  to  ditquautily  your  train. 

Shak.,  Lear,  L  4. 

2.  To  deprive  of  quantity  or  metrical  value,  aa 
a  syllable. 

Horace  Walpole's  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Orford,  when  he 
was  hi  hla  cups,  used  to  have  Statins  read  aloud  to  him 
every  night  for  two  hours  by  a  tipay  tradesman,  whose 
threw  in  here  and  there  a  kind  of  caesura! 

me  atrange  myatery  of  sweetness  III 
syllables. 

Unctll,  Study  Windows,  p.  US, 

disquiet  (dis-kwl'et),  a.  and  n.  [<  di'a.  priv. 
+  quiet,]  L  a.  Unquiet;  restless;  uneasy. 
[Bare.) 


IHnuU, 
jet  theae  a 


nd,  be  not  an  disquiet. 

Sha*.,  T.  of  the  s,.  tv.  1. 

Hark*  I  harke  I  now  softer  melody  aUikes  mute 
Disquiet  Nature.  Jfarsfnn,  SopliunUbs,  ir.  1. 

II.  n.  1.  Want  of  quiet,  rest,  or  peace;  an 
uneasy  or  unsettled  state  of  feeling,  as  in  a  per- 
son or  a  community ;  restlessness; 

His  palms  am  folded  <*i  his  breast ; 

There  Is  no  other  thing  — 




rt,  +  quarrrr. 


^r^e'1  Source  of  the  Nile,  It  19S. 

ion;  strife; 


2.  Wrangling; 

Could  we  forbear  dispulr  and  practise  love. 
We  ahould  agrtw  aa  angvla  do  al-'ve, 

ValUr.  Divine  Lore,  UI. 
Nor  ia  it  aught  but  just 
>  who  In  debate  of  truth  hath  won 
I  win  In  arma,  in  both  disputa  alike 

Mdlon,  r.  L,  vt  IS. 

8.  A  eontexst  of  any  kind. 

The  four  Men  of  War  made  aall  for  the  forts,  against 
which  w»  anchored  about  one  In  the  afternoon :  ami  after 
four  hours'  disputs  Miring!,  went  to  the  westward. 
HetoJting  o/ths  istansf  o/*iiu/a  H.Una  (Artwr  a  1 

Beyond,  without,  or  past 

trovertlbly. 

In  pn»w  and  verse  was 


Lfryirn. 

forgnt  and  fatal  fitxl 
I  Ponipilla'a.  y*asf  disput*. 
Btumiiy;.  Ring  and  Hook,  1.  IS). 

To  bo  In  dispute,  U>  t-  undrt  dlvcuaalon :  bo  the 
of  naatruvrray.  cSjraV.  (We.im»,  Dispute  (see 
rreayX  debate,  >1im  tusl'Oi,  altercation. 

diaputer  i>lis-pu'tejr).  n.  One  who  dispute's,  or 
who  is  given  to  disputation  or  controversy. 

Where  Is  the  disyuter  of  thia  world?  1  Cor.  L  Stt. 


It  ia  enough 
ahall  argue  till 


nt  ..f  a  dufmlrr,  that  he  1 
iratce.andhiatime.and  the 


Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices, 
of  duvjuirl  whkh  slwsys  threaten 
oanger  to  an  eatabllahed  order  of  things. 

A.  W.  /lixon,  Hlat  Church  of  Eng.,  I. 

2.  A  disquieting  occurrence  or  condition ;  a 
disturbance;  an  alarm,  or  a  state  of  alarm. 
[Archaic] 

[They]  rack  and  torture  Ihemaelvea  with  cares,  fears, 
and  rfisytust*.  Bacon.  Physical  rsbles,  IL.  Ex  pi 

In  the  midst  of  these  intestine  disquiets,  we  are  threat- 
ened with  an  invasion.       Siey*,  Oulllvcr  a  TraveU.  L  i. 

disquiet  (dis-kwl'et),  r.  1.  [<  disquiet,  n. ;  or  < 
tit*-  priv.  +  quiet,  r.]  To  deprive  of  peace, 
rest,  or  tranquillity ;  make  uneasy  or  restless ; 
harass;  disturb;  vex. 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou 
ditquutrt  within  me?  Pa.  xttlt.  6. 

Next  to  the  eldeat  reigned  his  aerotid  Son  Ethelbcrt ; 

only  flve  Yesra,  was  perpetu- 

disquieUlt  (dis-kwi'e-tal),  n.  [<  disquiet + 
-aL]    Want  of  quiet ;  disquietude ;  unrest. 

At  Us  own  fall 
Orows  full  of  wrath  and  rage,  ami  gina  to  fume. 

And  mars  and  ttiivra  gaiiut  Its  disrfuicinll. 
Like  troubled  ghmt  forc'il  somo  aha|iv  to  assume. 

Dr.  It.  Jtf.ere,  P») chsthanssia.  L  il.  SI. 

disquieter  (dis-kwi'e-ter),  n.   Ono  who  or  that 
which  disquiets. 
Tlie  archbishop,  the  dae/uieter  lioth  of  the  kingdom  and 

"an.  II.,  an.  list. 


continual  disquietudes,  never 

of  mind. 

Svift,  Uulllver  a  Travels,  Ui.  t. 
ia  the  aad  disquUtuds  I  (hare, 
A  sea  of  doubts,  and  self  the  source  of  alt 
Cmrpsr,  Vicissitudes  Experienced  In  the  Christian  Life. 

dlsqulparancy,  disquiparance  (dis-kwip'a- 
nin-tii,  -raas),  n.  f  <  ML.  dtsqui/xirantia,  a  word 
appearing  early  in  the  14th  century,  appar. 
contr.  from  'duuequiparantia,  <  L.  die-  pnv.  + 
'txquiparantia,  <  ttquiparan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  aqwt- 
parare,  compare:  see  cquiparanry.]  The  de- 
notation of  two  objecta,  as  being  related,  by 
different  names.  Thus,  father  and  son,  mas- 
ter and  servant,  are  said  to  be  "relates  of  dis~ 
quiparaney."  [Rare.] 

Retateda  aynonymone  are  uiually  callcl  relate-!*  of  saqoi- 
parancy,  .  .  .  beteronymons,  of  disquifssrencp. 

Buryersdieius,  tr.  by  a  UsntlexBuait,  p.  U. 

disquisltlOIl  (dis-kwi-zlsh'sn),  n.  [=  Y.  dis- 
quisition sa  Hp.  disquisieion  aa  Pg.  disquutrtto 
=  It.  dtsquisi^ionr,  <  L.  disquisitio{n-),  an  in- 
quiry, investigation^  disqvirert,  pp.  disquiet  tie, 
inquire,  investigate,  <  dis-,  apart,  + 
seek :  see  query,  question,  acquire,  i 
and  cf.  acquisition,  inquisition, 
seeking;  search;  investigation. 

On  their  return  from  a  disquisition  as  fruitless  aa  aoli- 
citoua,  nurae  declared  her  ai>i»elM  nalona  that  Uarry  had 
gnaie  off  with  a  little  fsvourlU'  U>y  wh..m  be  had  taxes 
Into  service.  //,  Be»*r,  Ki.il  of  guality,  !.  St 

2.  A  formal  or  systematic  inquiry  into  or  in- 
vestigation of  some  problem  or  topic  ;  a  formal 
discussion  or  treatise;  a  dissertation;  an  es- 
say :  as,  a  disquisition  on  government  or  morals. 

Former  limes  hare  had  their  tfiav/wtnrtoiu  shout  the 
sntiuulty  of  It  [angling], 

/.  ffotfon.  Complete  Angler,  p  57 

It  was  falsely  said  that  he  ha.1  apokrn  with  contumely 
of  the  theological  disoutsixums  which  bad  tieen  found  ia 
the  alrong  liot  of  the  late  king,  and  which  Ute  present 
king  hail  published.  Jf  ova  Way,  Hist.  Eng.,  n. 

disquisitional  (dis-kwi-riBh'pn.al),  a.  [<  dis- 
quisition +  -«/.]    Kelating  to  disquisition. 

Imp.  IHet. 

disquisitive  (dig-kwit'i-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  a*  if 
'dtgiyuwtrit'Uit,  <  disquisitus,  pp.  of  disquieter. 
inquire:  see  disquisition.]  1.  Perta 
or  of  the  nature  of  disquisition. —  2f. 
to  discussion  or  investigation ;  inquisitive. 

dlsquisttorial  (dis-kwiz-i-td'ri-al),  a.  [Aa  du- 
</>n*i/..ry  +  -a).]  Pertaining  to  disquisition; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  disquismian ;  crit- 
ical. Cumberland, 

disquisltory  (dls-kwiz'i-to-ri).  a.  [<  L.  da> 
quuHtus,  pp.  of  disquirerc,  inquire  (sec  disauisi. 
fiVm),  +  -ory.]    Same  as  disquisitorial.  i.'dsn- 

burgh  Her. 

disrankt  (dis-rank'),  r.  f.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  rant*. 
Cf.  ilerange.]  1.  To  reduce  to  a  lower  rank: 
degrade.— 2.  To  disorder  the  ranks  of ;  throw 
out  of  rank  or  into  confusion. 
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Kof  bntti  my  IK* 
irhltuit  allccta, 
,  or  the  least  of  •turranrt  shapes. 

*•<"'"'•.  The  l  aw  nr.  L  2. 
1  Blood 

The  volleys  of  llieir  allot :  I,  I  myaclf. 

W  ma  Ik  that  Ural  dismiss-  d  their  «™U  of  pikes. 

r>«u.  ami  PL,  Iwi  of  Osndy,  L  i. 

disrate  •iin-ritt'),  v.  t. ;  j>r%  t .  and  pp.  ditrated, 
ppr.  disrating.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  rate*.]  .Vn»l„ 
to  reduce  to  a  lower  ruling,  as  a  petty  officer, 
or  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  murines. 

disrayt  (dla-r*'),  IME-  disray,  var.  of  <frra». 
<  OF.  desrei,  etc..  disorder:  see  tfcray,  and  cf. 
disarray.]    1.  Disorder;  disarray. 

tanner  of  a  aodainc  tempest  upon  our  srnilc 
tltlu<f«ra». 


2.  C 


tailami,  tr.  uf  Ammianus,  p. 
immotion. 


Whan  Ui«  knyghtes  of  tlx  rouixle  table  It  wlaten  I hel 
ga.n  make  soehe  a  durrau  a-tuonire  hem  that  noon  •  Ui.1.- 
other.  I erfis  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  UL  107. 

disregard  (dis-if-gard'),  c  <■  [<  dit-  priv.  + 
regard.]  To  omit  to  regard  or  take  notice  of; 
overlook ;  specifically,  to  treat  as  unworthy  of 
regard  or  notice. 

Htudioos  of  good,  man  dUrtgnnitd  fame.  BUtkmi'rr. 

.  first  warm  ua  against  sin  |  bat  If  we  du- 
ll evsue*  to  upbraid  ua 
J.  U.  .Vriciiusn,  Parochial  Sermons,  1.  M. 

Noble,  poor  and  difficult, 
rogatory,  yet  too  great  to  duo-coord. 

Broieniwf,  King  and  Book,  1. 19. 
=  8yn.  SlwAr,  etc.  See  neaaVef,  v.  L 
disregard  (dis-re-gard'),  a.  [<  disregard,  r.] 
Failure  to  regard  or  notice;  specifically,  de- 
liberate neglect  of  something  considered  un- 
worthy of  attention. 

Disregard  of  experience.  Wteurll. 

One  who  dis- 
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disrepair  {dis-r*.ps>'),  ».  [<  din-  priv.  +  re- 
imir'.]  The  state  of  being  out  of  repair  or  in 
bad  condition;  the  condition  of  needing  re- 
pair. 

All  apokc  the  master  *  ahacnt  care, 
All  apoke  neglect  awl  disrepair. 

SnJt,  Rokebi.  |U  17. 
Beyond  an  occasional  dunce  word  or  two,  ...  the 
friendship  h*l  outwardly  fallen  p.  a*. 

disrejmtabllity  (dis-rep'u-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
disreputable :  see  -bility,]  The  state  of  being 
disreputable.    Imp.  Diet.  [Rare.] 

disreputable  (dis-rep'y-tap.hi),  a.  [<  dis- priv. 
+  reputable.  Hec  disrepute.]  1,  Not  reputable; 
having  a  bad  reputation :  as,  a  disreputable  per- 
son.—  8.  Bringing  into  ill  repute;  discredita- 
ble; dishonorable:  as,  a  ttt.trt  frutable  act. 

I  have  declared  that  there  waa  nothing  durrpuUtbU,  In 
the  public  opinion  here.  In  Bending  children  to  echi*its 
supported  at  the  public  charge,    AreirM,  OraUona,  I.  Sit. 

disreputably  (dia-rep'u-ta-bli),  odr.  In  a  dis- 
reputable manner. 

not  only  Ineffectually,  hut  some- 
the  lulnds  of  men  are  not  prop- 

wltb  America. 


. J(dw-rv-«pckt'ful>,<i.  Udisrespert 
+  -Jul,  1 ;  or  <  dis-  priv.  +  respectful?]  Showing 
disrespect;  wanting  in  respect ;  manifesting 
disesteem  or  want  of  regpe-ct;  irreverent;  un- 
civil :  an,  a  disrespectful  thought  or  opinion ; 
disrespectful  behavior. 

Slovenly  In  dress,  and  disrr$}weUul  In  manner,  be  waa 
the  but  man  to  lie  feared  aa  a  rival  In  a  drawing-room. 

Godwin,  rleetwoo,!. 

-Byn.  IHaenurteoua,  Impolite,  rude,  utigentlemanly.  Im- 
pudent, pert. 

disrespectfully  (dis-rf-spekt'ful-i),  adr.  In  a 
disrespectful  manner  ;  irreverently;  uncivilly. 

To  apeak  disrespect/idly,  or  to  proptiray  against  the  tem- 
ple, waa  conaidered  by  the  Jewa  aa  bUupbemy,  and  ot 
ciorae  a  eapital  otlelice.         ftp.  I'urtew,  Lectures,  ill. 

disrespectfulness  (lus-re-spekt'ful-nes),  n. 

Manifestation  of  disrespect;  want  of  respect  in 

manner  or  speech. 
disrespectiT9t  (diH-re-spek'tiv),  a.  K  disrespect 

+  -ire ;  or  <  din-  priv.  +  respcetmi.] 

fuL 


what  du 
erly  " 


laUu, 


He  [the  aocial  non-eonformlatl  feels  rather  rnnipllraent- 
ed  than  otherwise  I  n  living  considered  a  duoviranoVe  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  //.  Spmerr,  I'nlveraal  hrogreaa,  p.  110. 

diaregardful  (<Us-re-gard'ful),  a.  [<  dinregard 
+  -Jul,  1.1  Exhibiting  disregard;  negligent; 
neglectful. 

All  aorlal  lore,  frtendalilp.  gratitude.  .  .  . 
of  our%elve«j  an^t  mak.-a  ua  durr^rard/ut  of 

i"Aii/lea6urir.  Ewiulry  concerning  Virtue. 

dlaregardfnlly  (dia-ry-ganl'ful-i),  odr.  In  a 
diaregardful  manner;  negligently,  negleetful- 


disreputationt  (dia-rep-a-U'ahon).  a.  [<  dw- 
priv.  +  reputation.  Soe  dwrc,<itf<\]  Privation 
of  reputation  or  good  name ;  disrepute  ;  dises- 
teem ;  dishonor ;  disgrace ;  discredit. 

1  will  tell  yoo  what  waa  the  courae  In  the  happy  daya  of 
Queen  Uuabeth,  whom  it  U  no  dirryutalion  to  t.dlow. 

Jeaua  returned  to  be  relieved,  .  .  .  rather  than  he  would 
do  an  act,  which  .  .  .  mwhl  lie  eipounded  adu*vp>iriafii«t 
toOod'a  providence.    Jrr.  Taytor,  Worka  (e»l.  lKB),  I.  LOO, 

What  durrjmlatkm  la  It  to  Horace,  that  Juvenal  excela 
ill  the  tragical  satire,  aa  Horace  doe*  In  the  comical? 

Dryden,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Satire. 

disrepute  (dis-rf-put'),  n.    [<  dit-  priv.  +  re- 
pute.) Loss  or  want  of  reputation ;  disesteem ; 
discredit;  dishonor. 
The  belief  in  a*trol..ry  waa  almost  universal  In  the 
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;  .  .  .  Iii  the  bev-iiiiliiK 
Stut.Oay  MftniMrloc, 


tituOr,  ,  .  .  drmwi  tumii 
~  our  own  con- 


ly.    Bailey,  VOL 
dtsregulart  (diB-reg'u-l&r),  o.    [<  dit-  priv.  + 
regular.]  Irregular. 

It  remains  now  that  we  consider  whether  it  be  likely 
there  eltould  any  men  be.  who.  In  all  the  rrst,  do  enjoy  a 
liberty,  and  who  (not  having  more 
>  despise  honours,  pleaaurea.  rlchea. 

/feeiyn.  Liberty  and  Servitude. 

_i  (dis-rel'ish),  r.  t.  [<  dit-  priv.  +  rel- 
<**.]  1.  To  dislike  the  taste  of ;  hence,  to  dis- 
like for  any  reason:  feel  some  antipathy  to: 
as,  to  ditrelith  a  particular  kind  of  food ;  to  dis- 
relish affectation. 

Neither  can  the  eacelleuciee  of  heaven  be  discerned,  but 
by  a  spirit  diirrlitking  the  aotllsh  appetites  of  the  world. 

Jrr.  Taftor,  Worka  (ed.  1S3&),  I.  ST. 

It  ia  true,  there  la  a  anrt  of  morose,  detracting.  Ill-bred 
people,  who  pretend  utterly  to  ditrrtUh  these  polite  liiito- 
vstiuua.  -Siei/T,  Tale  of  a  l"uh,  rtl. 

2.  To  destroy  the  relish  of  or  for ;  make  un- 
t  or  distasteful.  [Rare.] 

Savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  pi  rase 
■   .  and  not  disrWiaA  thirst 


„  ■»■ 

Tile  c>ilony  waa  fast  falling  Into  durepuU. 

Baner^t.  Hurt.  V.  8.,  I.  117. 
=8yn.  Ill  repute,  low  esteem,  disrespect. 

disreputet  (dis-rf-pot'),  r.  t.  [<  disrepute,  ».] 
To  bring  Into  discredit  or  disgrace 

Grant  tliat  1  mav  so  walk  lliat  I  neither  disrepute  the 
honour  of  the  Christian  Institution,  nor  atain  the  white- 
nesses of  tli.it  Innocence  which  thou  didst  Invest  my  soul 
wlthaL  Jrr.  TayO-r,  Worka  (e«l.  1B3.1),  1.  lOi 

dlweepect  (dis-r^spekf),  r.  t.  [<  <fi»-  priv.  + 
nsixet,  r.]  To  have  or  show  no  respect  for; 
hold  in  disesteem.    [Now  chiefly  colloq.] 


Hp.  halt,  Sollloqttiea.  Ut, 
-jcyt,  *.     [<  <iit-  priv.  +  respoH- 
k  of  respondency.  Sir  Aston  Cokaiu. 
disreverenoet  (dis-rev'e-rens),  r.  U     [<  dm~ 
priv.  +  rcicrcscc.]    To"de"prive  of  reverence ; 
treat  irreverently ;  dishonor. 

And  also  we  should  of  our  dutir  b>  that  rather  fort-rare 
the  profjte  that  ouraelfe  might  attayne  by  a  inaaar,  than 

toaeehunialcstjedi^ueiyiued,  hj  the  hold  pre»UIM|»  hill 

aL'^thirn!  "d>™"  mM,UT  " r.*Jf..re? Worls.%^ 
diaTObe  (dis-rOb').  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  disrobed, 
ppr.  disrobing.  [<  OF.  desrober,  desrouber,  F.  de- 
rober,  <  des-  priv.  +  robe,  a  robe :  see  dis-  and 
robe,  and  cf.  rra6.]    I.  traus.  1.  To  divest  of  a 
robe  or  garments ;  undress.  Hence  —  2.  To  di- 
vest of  any  enveloping  appendage ;  i" 
cover:  as,  autumn  disrobes  the  fields  of  \ 
1  am  atill  myself, 
.  .  .  though  disrvb'dot  sovereignty,  and  i 
t>f  cerentouloua  duty  that  attends  II. 

Me.riW  Kind  eiKH-AerX  False  One.  v.  «. 

II.  infranjt.  To  divest  one's  self  of  a  robe  or 
of  one's  garments. 

Pallas  durvbr* ;  her  radiant  veil  unty'd  .  .  . 
Kiowa  on  the  pavement  of  the  Court  of  Jove. 

I'opt,  Iliad,  v. 

disrober  (dis-ro'ber),  a.  One  who  strips  of 
clothing  or  covering. 

disroot  (dia-rof),  r.  f.  [<  dit-  priv.  +  roofJ.] 
1.  To  tear  up  the  roots  of;  tear  up  by  the 


AnV 


tool! 


I  must  letl  you 
to  love  you  for  ■ 
this  IswearllBtl. 


vain,  on  present  toys, 
true,  those  future  Joys. 

(/varies,  Emblems.  Hi.  II. 

w1k>  could  Dnd  In  their  Hearts 
Things  du  ditrespeel  you  for 
II  Letters.  1   V.  II. 


True 
Of  ne 


(dis-rel'ish),  a. 


JfsUon,  V. 


Oislike  of  the  taste  of  something :  hence,  dis- 
like in  general ;  some  degree  of  disgust  or  an- 
tipathy. 

love  to  hear  of  their  power, 

duty. 


i  to  be  told  of  their 

rJwrtw.  Appeal  to  Old  Whig,. 
2.  Absence  of  relish ;  distastefulness.  [Rare.] 

With  hatcfiileat  atunftaA  writhed  their  Jaws. 

With  aoot  and  rludrra  HUM       MUlou,  P.  L,,  n_  569. 

disrelishable*  (dis-rel'ish-a-bl)ta.  [<  di»-  priv. 

+  returnable.]   Distasteful"  Hp.  Rarket. 
disrelishing  (dis-n-rish-ing),  p.  a.  (Ppr.  of  dt>- 

relisk,  t'.]    Offensive  to  the  taste;  disgusting. 

i  It  becomes  tiidlfferent.  it  lieitins  to  be  dis 
L<im>>,  lni|s-rfe».t  SympaUiiea. 

dlsremember  (dis-rf-tnem'Wr).  r.  /.  [<  d»>- 
priv.  +  rewrtnAvr.]  Not  to  remember;  to  for- 
get [Vulgar.] 

I  me,  I'm  sure  :  I  rfiare memfirr  who- 
rl-. M.  Baker.  New  Timothy,  p.  tw. 


In  the  ship  .  .  .  he  waa  much  durrsuretnt  and  unworthi- 
ly used  by  the  master,  one  Ki  roe.  and  sotue  of  tlw  paascti 
gen.  »'i.i;*r>,(,.  Hist  .New  England,  1.  Hi. 

disrespect  (dis-r»J-spekt'),  n.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  re- 
nter!, ».]  Want  of  reepoct  or  reverenco ;  mani- 
foetatton  of  <lisesteem  ;  incivility. 

What  La  more  usual  to  warriors  than  impatience  of  I  tear- 
ing the  least  affront  or  disrespect  /  I'opt. 

Such  fancies  do  we  then  affect, 
In  Injury  of  disrrtprrt 
To  our  ow  ii  proillgaJ  excess 
Of  bio  familiar  happiness. 

WoedVieorM.  To  Lycoria 
^8Tn.  IMaemirtesv.  Impoliteness,  alight,  neglect, 

disrespectability('lis-r»Vrmek-ta-bil'i-H),  n.  [< 

disrespeetabte:  see  -bility.)  1.  The  character 
of  being  disrespectable.  [Kare.] 

Her  taste  for  disrejpeefuos/iff/  grew  more  and  more  re- 
markable. TKarktiay,  Vanity  Kali,  lilv. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  disreputable.  [Hu- 
morous.] 

The  dcml-monde  are  a  class  to  which  we  have  no  counter- 
part In  America  ;  they  are  respectable  disrYsjieclrttuVitiVa, 
lead  the  fashions,  ami  gise  the  tone  to  the  s>iciety  in  the 
jutalde,  auperftclal  world.    &  Brnrtet,  ill  if  err  lam,  I.  370. 


Whale 'er  I  was 
Ditrvoted,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here. 

Tennyson.  Princess,  IL 

Hence  —  2.  To  tear  from  a  foundation ;  loosen 
or  undermine. 

A  piece  of  ground  dtsroereif  from  Its  situation  by  Mat 
terraneous  IniitHlallona.  (iotdmitii. 

diSTOUtf  (dis-rouf),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  desrouter,  des- 
roler,  ditruler,  desrouuter,  F.  dertmter,  break 
up,  scatter,  rout,  <  ML.  as  if  'disruplnre,  <  L. 
disrupt >u.  pp.  of  disrumpere,  break  or  burst  asun- 
der: see  rfisTHpf.]  To  rout ;  throw  into  confu- 
sion. 


^SiE.disreirlilur  ; 


outalde,  auperftclal  world.    &  BrnrU* 

disrespectable  (dis-rtVspck'ta-bl),  a.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  respectable.']  Not  respectable ;  not  wor- 
thy of  any,  or  of  much,  consideration  or  esteem. 

It  requlrea  a  man  to  lie  some  durrwprrtttMe ,  ridiculous 
Boswell  liefore  he  can  WTite  a  tnlenililr  lift-. 

Corf  vie.  Diamond  Necklace,  L 

disrespecter  (dis-re-t.pek'ter),  ».  Onewhodis- 
reKpects;  a  contemner.  [Rare.] 

I  shall       .  take  It  tot  Krniitcd  that  there  have  been, 
and  are,  but  too  many  witty  durttprrUtt  of  the  VMiiture 
Aoytr.  Worka,  It.  &K. 


The  lllark  Prince  .  .  .  not  only  disunited  their  mighty 
armies,  killing  many  and  defeating  all.  hut  brought  the 
Kin*',  iJanphiit,  snd  all  the  Prince  IY>-ra  ot  the  land,  pris- 
oners.       A'rar.  .V/nsfisia*m  <.trliers  In,:  Oarner,  1.  «ti*X 

dlSTUlilTt  (dis-rC'li-U),  adr. 

<  'disrevly,  disruly,  +  -is*.] 
ner. 

It .  .  .  raaketb  hra  k 
And  ledehlalyf  sYiare. .... 

ftina-  o/fAe/tose,  L  11)00. 

disTUlyt  fdLs-ro'U).  a.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  diimlie;  < 
MK.  'disrewly  (in  adv.  disrevlUye  ■  see  disrulilu), 

<  dis-  priv.  +  'retrly,  ruly :  see  dit-  and  ruly,  and 
of.  unruly.  Cf.  OF.  liesrieule,  disorder,  <  de*-pri v. 
+  r»>«0,  rule.]  Unruly. 

IHsrulie,  [L.1  IrregtHaris. 

ienisa.  Manlp.  V.a-ab..  col.  HO.  L  17. 

disrupt  (dis-rupt').  r.  t.  [<  L.  disruptut,  com- 
monly diruptus,  pp.  of  disrumjxre,  commonly 
dirumpere,  break  or  burst  asunder,  <  dit-,  di-, 
apart,  asunder,  +  rumperr,  break :  see  rupture. 
Cf,  dittrnut.]  To  break  or  burst  asunder;  sepa- 
rate forcibly. 

A  convention,  elected  by  the  people  of  that  Stale  to 
consider  this  very-  question  isf  diVi-uf.(inir  the  fed.  nil 
I'nion,  waa  in  session  st  the  capital  of  Virginia  when  K-  rt 
Sumter  fell.  /.iisfofii,  In  HaymoiMl.  p.  lit 

r  toifisTvpf  the  piers  and  ro,.f  from 


3  besl  riM  k 


X.XVIII  141. 


disrupt  (dis-rupf),  a. 
pp.:  see  the  verb.] 


K  Ij.  Mtinptut,  diruptus. 
Torn  frum  or  asunder; 


Digitized  by  Google 


disrupt 

severed  by  rending  or  breaking.  Anh 

or  obsolete.  ] 

disraption  (dis-ntp'shpn),  n.    [<  L.  'digrup 
tio(n-),  equiv.  to  dirupHo(n-),  <  dtsmmpcre,  p[ 
disrnptus,  commonly  dirumpere,  pp.  dirupt 
see  disrupt,  r.J  A  rending 
j  apart;  foi 


into 


or  divimon 


1684 

[Rare  disBavaget  (dis-sav'*j),  r,  U:pnL  and  pp.  di#- 
sacaacd,  ppr.  dwwi rujymj.  [<  di*-  priv.  +  gar- 
ner.]  To  tame;  civilize. 

Ttnw  kingdom* 
Which  I  di'Mowirfrtf  and  made  nobly  civil. 

CAu/'trMiN,  Csitar  and  Foiupcy,  I.  1. 

disflcatterf,  r.  f.  [ME.  deskateren;  <  <te»-,  di>-, 
L.  dis-,  apart,  +  »f«Kfr.]  To  scatter  abroad; 
disperse. 

nit  |th«  ttlver]  It  to  dttkalrred  buttle  bluer  and  thldere, 
That  halxndcl  thai  ben  ttolc  ar  hit  come  togidrre  and 
aooimted.  political  Songt  <ed.  Wright),  p.  :U7. 

dlssceptert,  ».  '.  [<  OF.  desceptrer,  F.  descej>- 
trer,  deprive  of  a  scepter,  depose,  <  dt#-  prtv. 
+  sceptre,  scepter:  see  dis-  and  scepter,  r.]  To 
deprive  of  a  scepter. 

A  hundred  kingt,  whotc  temple*  were  impall'd 
In  golden  diadem*,  wl  here  and  there 
With  diamond  and  gemmed  every  where, 

den  rlrgrt  none  dtsetptrrd  were. 
FlrUker,  Christ*  Triumph  on  Earth. 

priv.  +  Mat.] 

About  470  mlnUter*  ... 

£100.000  aggregate  T»luo.   The  umtprvrlvy  preceding  too 
dl*rupU.)ti  H  known  at  the  "ten  yarn'  conflict." 

[<  ditrnut  +  -ire.] 


dissemble 

demonstrating  organization 


dilaeeration. 

To  make  dUruplUm  In  the  Table  1 

Ttmt!/M%,  uainovere. 

Rosalind  .  .  .  hai  *inoe  (irderod  her  conduct  according 
to  Uie  contention*  ot  *Dclcly.  with  the  reaolt  Uial  her  til- 


ing or 

tions. 

disseise  (dis-sez').  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ( 
ppr.  disseizing.  [Also  disseise;  <  OF.  dewrtw, 
duteisir,  drssaisir,  F.  dessaitir  (=  Pr.  dessmir), 
dispossess,  <  (let-,  dis-,  priv.,  +  scimr,  saisir,  take 
possession  of:  see  rfi*-  and  sci-rc]  In  toar,  to 
dispossess  wrongfully;  deprive  of  actual  seizin 
or  possession:  followed  by  of:  as.  to 
tenant  o/his  freehold.    See  disseisin. 


n  ami  all  but  moral  ruin. 
E.  /toirdri.,  > 


sbelley,  It.  ISO. 


Disruption  of  the 

Eatablbibed  ( 


the  rupture  of  the 


 J  Church  of 

ooromlaiouera,  cuiupoacd  of  minister*  and  cldert,  pre*cnt- 
tug  a  protett  against  the  Oeneral  Assembly  at  a  church 
court,  at  it*  meeting  on  May  lslh.  on  the  gronnd  that  It 
had  been  deprlvod  of  lu  jutt  freedom  am)  powen  b)  |1m 
cUou  of  the  (iinnwKiit,  ehlelly  through  Uie  enforcement 
lolml  ' 


of  lay  patronage  In  the  tetUement  ol  mlnuucr*, 
from  It  and  organUwt  the  new  Free  fhurch  of 


disruptive  (dis-rup'tiv),  a 
1.  (Causing  or  tending  to  cause  disruption; 
rending;  bursting  or  breaking  through. 

Kmc  can  we  imagine  a  coheaire  tenacity  to  great  Uiat  It 
might  not  be  overcome  by  tome  alill  greater  dwruotir* 
force  tucli  at  we  can  equally  well  ituagllle. 

J.  futr,  Cosmic  Fhitoa,  I.  i. 

It  Ihl*  deathl  let  looto  all  the  diiruprint  torn*  which 
iedtord  had  been  able  to  keep  in  tubjectlon. 

Stvbbt,  Conn.  Hist,  I  339. 

i disruption:  as, 

Seerfit- 

tharyi,  1.  "  . 

diBTuptiven©Bfl  (dia-rup'tiv-nes),  n. 
or  quality  of  being  disruptive. 

The  character  which  wa»  found  to  be  fundamental  In 
ariultive  dltchar.c*.  via,,  duruptitrneu.  Is 
lioth  kind*  of  ill*  hargc. 

J.  K.  H.  (ronton,  Elect  and  Mas-,  IT.  110. 

disroptnre  (dis-rup'tur),  «.  [<  disrupt  +  -ure, 
after  ruttture.  Cf.  OP.  datroutttre,  disruption.] 
Disruption ;  a  rending  asunder.  [Rare.] 

disrupturt)  (dis-rup'tur),  v.  U;  pret.  and  pp. 
dum>pf«rr(i,  ppr  disrvpturing.  [<  ditrvpture, 
n.]  To  rupture ;  rend ;  sever  by  tearing,  break- 
ing, or  bursting.  [Rare.] 

diss  (dis),  n.  An  Algerian  name  for  the  Arundo 
U-nax,  a  reedy  grass,  the  fibers  of  which  are  used 
for  making  cordaae. 

disHatiafactioa  (dis-sat-is-fak'iibon),  n.  [<dt»- 
»af«i/y  ■•  "«e  satisfaction.]  The  sUte  of  being 
dissat  isfied ;  lack  of  pleasure  or  content  in  some 
thing,  act,  or  situation;  uneasiness  jiroceeding 
from  the  want  of 
pointmcnt. 

The  ambrtioot  man  ...  Is  labjoct  to 
duMituJiiction. 

-STB.  Uitcontontment, dltlawte.  dltilke,  ditpl 
apiwoUttlon,  dUappointmeol,  annoyance 
dlssatisfactorlneas  (dia-sat-ia-fak'to-n-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  dissatisfactory;  inability 
to  satisfy  or  give  content ;  a  failing  to  give  con- 
tent. 

Senttble  he  mutt  need*  be  not  only  of  the  thorniest  and 
f  of  eentlWe  enJoymenU,  but  alao  of  thetr  poor- 
■a,  intufflctetKV.  dt*<ntiifactorinm. 
Sir  M.  H»U.  Rnqiiir)-  touching  HappUieru. 

-is-fak'to-ri),  a,  [< 


tStZl  dlsseatt  (dis-eet'),  r.  f.   [<  , 
<4  fully    To  unseat ;  overthrow. 

Seyton:  I  am  tick  at  heart 
I  behold— Vyton,  I  «y  -  Thlt  piuh 


When  ■  [Kumu  —  . 
Will  dieer  me  e»er,  or  du  tfat  me  now. 

■.■'.'«.  Mach 


■th, 


dissect  (di-sekt'),  r,  U 


distecare  (>  8p.  diserai 
■  =  D.  disseicre n 


[<  L.  dissectus,  pp.  of 
i  Pg.  dissecar  =  F.  dis- 
siqtter  =  D.  dissrkcren  —  Dan.  disstkere  m  Sw. 
ifla«atll  it),  cut  asunder,  cut  up,  <  dt>-,  asunder, 
+  secare,  cut :  aee  scefios.]  1.  To  cut  in  pieces; 
divide  into  parts  with  or  as  with  a  cutting  in- 
strument: as,  to  dissect  a  fowl.  Specifically 
— 2.  To  cut  in  pieees,  or  separate  the  distinct 
or  elementary  parts  of,  as  an  animal  or  a  plant, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  organization 
or  the  funotions  and  morbid  affections  of  its 
and  tissues ;  anatomize. 

with  blunte.1  Una  hit  Scholar,  learn 
i««f,  and  the  nk*  Jolnta  dUcern. 

Cmrrrw,  U.  of  Juvenal  t  Ratine,  iL 
>ugh  creature*  yon  Aistett, 
cut  you  detect. 

Pop,  Moral  Ktaayt.  I.  SSI 


Then  thut  gan  Jotc  :  Kfghl  true  It  It.  that  these 
And  ail  thing*  eUo  that  under  heaven  dwell 
Are  ahauug  d  ot  Time,  who  doth  th<  tn  all  dutri* 
O/being.  Sjeiurr,  t.  W.,  VII.  rIL  48. 

A  man  may  frequently  tnppoee  ldmtelf  to  t>c  daawrtW. 
when  be  la  not  to  tn  (act.  flf<ic**r««,  Com.,  Ill  .la 

And  pilfering  what  I  once  did  give, 
Di—tiM  thee  «/  thy  right 

(?.  lirrbrrt,  Subnvl***<m. 

disseizee  (dis-«e-zfi'),  [<  disseite  +  -so*.] 
In  law,  a  person  unlawfully  put  out  of  posses- 
sion of  an  estate.  Also  spelled  di&sri*tr  . 
dlflllOlllin  (dis-ee'zin),  a.  [Also  disseisin ;  <  OF. 
(AY.)  disseisin,  m.,  d>*sei*t«e,  dt*sci*inc. 
sine,  f.,  disseizin,  <  disscisir,  dessaisir,  disseize: 
see  disseize,  and  of. seirin.]  In  fair :  (a)  Ln  the 
most  general  sense,  the  wrongful  privation  of 
seizin ;  ouster.  (6)  In  old  Eng.  late,  the  violent 
termination  of  seizin  by  the  actual  ouster  of 
the  feudal  tenant,  and  the  usurpation  of  his 
place  and  relation.  It  vu  a  notorvaa  and  t.  r '»■«»» 
art  on  the  part  of  the  diueiior,  by  which  he  pot  htntwrtf 
In  the  place  of  the  diateiiee,  and,  tn  the  character  «f 
tenant  of  the  freehold,  made  hi*  appearance  at  the  lortfi 
court.  {Kent.)  In  more  modern  ute  it  include!  ifteut  re- 
try and  usurpation  of  enjoyment,  under  preten*e  of  right, 
with  or  without  title.  —  Assize  of  novel  disseizin,  an  ot- 
tolete  oommori  law  writ  for  the  recovery  of  land.  » In  t-v  U» 
demandant  himaelf  had  been  turned  out  of  lMjaaeeaion.— 
Disseizin  by  election,  a  legal  nctkon  by  which  the<>»n*r 
■  m  permitted  to  ailmit  that  he  had  been  ilbweuwl.  Irre- 
tpvetlvc  of  Uie  actual  fact  of  technical  ditaeitln.  In  order 
to  have  a  remedy  agalntt  the  ailierte  claimant.—  Equi- 
table disseizin,  live  l<m  or  deprivation  of  an  e»iul  table 
teliiti  a  um\  tomcumea  uanl,  but  dbappn-vwl  t.y  the 
Dlgheat  authorltica.  (Compare,  for  the  analogic*  *a.«vird 
tlmllar  |dira*et,  ryvvfaMe  >m«<e.  under  icoafe ;  rtfaiis 


Hence  — 8.  To 
by  point ; 
us  for  the 
tail:  as,  to 


;  analyze, 
of  criticism ;  describe  in  do- 
a  man's  character. 


[Also  disseisor,  dts- 
vr,  disseitour,  <  dis- 
.]  In  totr,  one  who 
Bother,  or  puts  ac- 


hy tlmllar  ptirate*.  ryv 

matt,  under  rtf«i/e;  and  touitohle  tririN.  under  trtriiv.) 
part  by  part  or  point  disseizor  (dls-se'zor),  n.  [.V- 
stwr;  <  OF.  (AF.)  disseisor 
seisir,  disseize:  see  rfisanbe.j 
wrongfully  dispossesses 
other  out  of  possession. 

Where  ent'ring  now  by  force,  thou  hold  at  by 
And  art  dtatrfter  of  anoUier't  light, 

Drayton,  Baron*'  War*,  tn. 

disaeUoress  (dis-se'zor-es),  ».  [<  disseizor  + 
-«.«.]  In  l«ie,  a  woman  who  wrongfully  puM 
another  out  of  possession.  Also  spelled  dis- 
scisoress.  [Rare.] 

disselboom  (dis'el-bOm),  a.  [D.,  the  pole  «f 
a  wagon,  <  dissel,  axletree,  +  boom.  pole,  boom. 


If  m+n  ran  • 
their  vices  rr»r 
here,  how  will 


i  hnrdlr  t 
9*vent4Mi  t< 

they  be«r  tht'  distriiwj  ami  I 


endure  to  have  the 
Uieui  tboiirfli  very  1> 


opoo  Id  the  view  of  the  I 


ng  thera 


hi  V  wurldT 

Stlltin'tAfH,  SrTTOOfli,  L  XL 


DlsaectSag  aneurism.  See  aneuruui. 

""•••*"  dissected  idi-M-k'U'd},  j'.o.  [Pp.  of  di 


lii- 


dissatigfactory  (dls-sat- 

priv.  +  fnwwT/bstory-]  Not  satisfactory;  mi  sat-  — 
lsfyiug;  displeasing. 

To  hare  reduced  the  different  quaUflcatkmt  In  the  dif- 
ferent ttatct  to  one  uniform  rule  would  protiaM>  htve 
been  at  diuatiffnetrnv  to  some  of  the  ttaie*  at  dlfflv-iilt 
for  the  convention.  A.  UamilUm. 


dissatisfied  (dis-sat'is-fid),  p.  a.  1.  Discon- 
tented; not  satisfied;  not 


pleased; 


3.  Arising  from  or  manifesting  dissatisfaction : 
as,  a  rfi*M  iMfrrf  look. 

The  camelt  wen*  gnjwnlng  laliorlotitly,  and  the  liortee 
werv  itanding  around  In  ditmtisjird  tileiice  in  the  while 
tu-At  <  if  noon.  (/ &jmimn.  Mere,  zxiv. 

dissatisfy  (dis-«at'ls-fl),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  di>- 
»<ifMrlVd.  ppr.  rfiswHts/yiaj,.    [<  dis-  priv.  +  sat- 
-o  render  discontented;  displease;  frus- 


fvyj  to 

trate  or 


of  one's  wishes  or  expec- 


I  took  the  only  precaution  in  my  power,  viz..  to  i 
ten  Uie  dvaln,  trek-tow,  from  the  dtuefftonm,  so  th 
Important  portion  of  my  gear  thould  not  act  a*  a  c 
tor  to  the  lunniniiiahlc  part  of  my  load. 

Pop.  Sri.  Mo..  XXIX.  ffl*. 

dissemblablet  (di-«em'bla-bn,  a.  [<  OF.  des- 
semblabie,  F.  diaseiwftl'iofe  (=  8p.  desemrjabU>\, 
<  destembler,  be  different :  see  dmxemhle,  and 
cf.  semblable.'i  Not  resembling;  dissimilar. 
Puttenhnm. 

dissemblance1  (di-sem'blans),  n.  [<  OF.  des- 
semblance,  F.  dissemblance  (s  Pr.  dcssembhmsa 
—  Sp.  desemblansa,  desemefanat  sa  Pg.  des, 
tkanca  =  It.  r/i«s<s»ii7/ianra),  < 

Nor  can  there  lie  a  greater  df**cin6fanee  between  oae 
write  man  and  alluUier.  Otbamr,  Advice  to  a  So*. 

Itmnat,  however,  be  remenilxrui  that  the  di—rvtUmmt 
of  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  character*  appear*  grimi- 
er than  it  really  la,     /*ooe  Tayl"'.  The  Alphabet,  I.  lol 

dissemblance'- 1  (di-sem'blans),  n.  [<  dtsxembi* 
+  -onre ;  the  same  in  fofni  as  dissemblance^, 
but  with  sense  due  directly  to  dissemble,'}  The 
act  of  or  faculty  for  dissembling. 

I  wanted  thoae  old  imtrunw-iit*  of  alate, 
Itauet.*Alai*tY  ami  luvpect. 

Marlon  ami  Wrotlrr.  The  Malcontent.  1 1. 


ct,  r.] 

In  ftof.,  deeply  cut  inlo  numerous  segments: 
applied  to  leaves,  etc. 

dissectlble(di-sek'ti-bl),o.   [<  dissect  +  -«M«\] 
Capable  of  being  dissected, 
dissection  (di-sek'shou),  n.    [=  F.  dissection  = 
Sp.  diseeeion  =  Pg.  di>»ef<3o  =  It.  dissesione,  < 
L.  as  if  'diwrcfiof;"-),  <  dtssecare,  pp.  disseetus, 
cnt  up:  see  dissect.}  1.  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting open  or  separating  into  parts.  Specifically 
>e  process  of  cutting  into  parts  an  animal 
or  a  plant,  or  a  part  of  one,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  its  structure  or  to  separate  one  or  more 
of  its  organs 
dissection 
flower. 
In  our  if£»»eef ion  of  lake  Ice 


•byabeamof  heat  we  no- 
ticed little  vacuole*  ipot*  at  the  centres  of  Uie  liquid 
flower*  formed  by  the  beam. 

Tt/miaU.  Fonni  of  Water,  p.  119. 

Hence —3.  The  act  of  separating  anything  into 
distinct  or  elementary  parts  for  the  purpose  of 
critical  examination;  treatment  or  considera- 
tion of  something  in  detail  or  point  by  point. 


nature,  to  true  and  to  perfect 
i  It  Uie  wurk  of  extraordinary 


Without  ifuannMaw*  he  I*  deep  in  ago 

Middlrlvn,  The  PmmlT.  t.  1. 


fiW.  The  ihtmnal  Contract 

The  Italian  allies,  who  had  borne  to  great  a  tharc  of  the 
burthen  of  Rome  a  oonqueiU.  and  who  bad  reaped  *o 
a  thareof  their  fruit*,  were  natural!;  dumti'jird 


Such  ilrlcl  rlKHllrlot  Into 
a  i/ii<wefi«n  ot  human  kind 
diligence. 

4t.  A  segment ;  a  division ;  a  part. 

All  hi*  kindneate*  are  not  only  in  their  milted  form*, 
but  in  their  tevrral  ifutec'iom  fully  commendable. 

sir  p.  .Sidney,  ixf.  of  Foe»ie,  p.  a*,  dissemble  (di  -sem  b|),  r. ;  pret^  and  pp. 
Canonical  dissection.  See  canonical, 
dissector  fdi-sek'tor),  h.  [=a  F.  diswefetfr  = 
Sp.  director  =  Pg.  dissector  =  It.  dissettitre,  < 
NT..  'disseeUtr,  <  L.  diss>carc,  pp.  dissectus,  dis- 
sert:  seerfi*srW.]  One  who  dissects ;  one  who 
for  the  purpose  of  study- 


srmbUit,  ppr.  dissembling.    [<  OF.  destembler. 
dessamblcr.T.  dissembler,  be  unlike  (ef .  OF. 
sembler.  dcssamblrr,  dessenbler,  dcssanbler.  sef 
rate,  disjoin,  divide— opposed  to  owmfe'er,  i 
semble :  see  assemble),  =  Pr.  Cat.  i " 
unlike,  < 


V1M< 


iPg., 


t 
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semrlhar,  dessimilhar,  make  unlike,  =  It.  dixirimi- 

gliare,  be  unlike,  differ;  theme  forma  (partly-  < 
ML.  ditMmiUtre,'diasimiHare,  be  or  make  unlike: 
see  diuitailale)  being  partly  mingled  with  OF. 
dtssimuler,'  F.  dissimuler  =  op.  dunmular  =  Pg. 
dissimular  =  It.  rfwurimMtor^,  <  L.  rfiwiwsiiarc, 
feign  to  be  different,  dissimulate,  dissemble,  < 
dtsmmilu,  unlike,  <  di*-  priv.  +  Bimito,,  like: 
see  mmilar,  dissimilar,  and  cf.  assembles, 


ke  a  deceptive  impression  or  presentation. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  roe  compare  with  HrnuU'i  sphery  cyne? 

AAsi.,  *f.  K  U..  U.  S. 

2.  To  assume  a  false  Rooming;  conceal  the  real 
fact,  motives,  intention,  or  sentiments  under 
some  pretense ;  muk  the  truth  about  one's  self. 

Ye  dissembled  lu  your  heart*  when  ye  aent  me  unto  the 
Lord  jour  God,  saying.  Prsy  tor  us.  Jer.  xlii.  au. 

I  did  dissembU  with  her 
Myself  to  satiety. 
r«i»  Vvumm  (Chlld  i  Ballads,  lit  SOX 
To  aeeralng  wtnm  the  composd  h«r  look ; 


nUina,  and  *  woman  stllL 
Drydsn,  Cyro.  «nd  lph.,L  SI  I. 

dissembler  (di-sem'bler),  n.  One  who  dissem- 
bles;  one  who  conceals  his  opinions,  character, 

(ends  that  a  thing  which  is  is  not. 

king  courtly,  ripe  of  wit, 
»  dissemNer* 

Ford.  Love's  sacrifice,  1 1. 
A  deep  dissembler,  not  of  hia  affection*  only,  hilt  of  re- 
ligion. JfiVfim.  Elkonokhute*. 
-Svn,  Dis—mbler,  llwpoerite.  A  dissevslier  ia  one  who 
trlea  to  conceal  what  he  U:  a  hirfxxritr,  one  who  trie,  to 
make  himself  appear  to  he  what  he  ia  nut,  especially  to 
aeem  lietter  than  he  l>.    S«  dissemble. 

Ttie  old  aovcrelgn  of  the  world  ITibcrlu*  aa  depicted  by 
Tacitus],  .  .  .  conscious  of  failing  strength,  raiting  with 
caprlckma  teuauallly.  yet  to  the  hut  the  keenest  of  obaerv. 
en,  the  moat  artful  of  dissemblers,  aud  the  inual  terril.le 
of  roaster*.  Maeautau,  Ou  History. 

Woe  unto  you,  aerilics  and  Pliarlsee*.  Ay/mcWfe*  !  for  ye 
are  like  Ultto  whlted  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear 
l.-ailtlful  outward,  lojt  are  »ilhiii  full  of  dead  men'*  bones, 
arid  nf  all  Mticleauuese  Mat.  xxlii.  27. 

dissemblingly  (ilisem'bling-M,  adr.  In 

And  yet  •lummbtiiyi;,  hr  thoiuht  t"  dally.-  ami  to  play. 

Dram,  jr.  of  Horace.  Satire*,  I.  ft. 


di«*rm,nated, 
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(diHiem'i-nat),  r.  t. ;  pre*,  and  pp. 
dixseminafisf?.     [<  L.  disse- 


mlate,  assimilate,  disximule,  dissimulate, 
tat*,  resemble,  semble,  etc.]  L  tran*.  If.  To  make 
unlike;  cause  to  look  different; 


ppr. 

minatns.  pp.  of  disseminare  (>  It.  duueminarr  = 
Sp.  diM-mmar  =  Pg.  i/iwmnur  n F.  disstminer), 
scatter  seed,  <  dm-,  apart  ,  + 
dit-  and  « minute.}    1.  To 
seed,  for  propagation. 

Seed*  are  duatmiNiiUiJ  l>y  their  minu  tenea*  —  hy  their 
rspuilc  bclug  converted  Into  a  light  balloon-llkc  enve- 
lope. —  ...  By  haying  ho 
and  aorraUd  awn*,  ao  a.  i 


rrary  opinion  or  feeling ;  withhold  approval  or 
>nt :  with  from  before  the  object. 


A.  they 
sYaaewf  frertn 


re  Intimate  friend 
ine  another  It 


tliey  t.».k  the  freedom 


-i  it. 


llecourac,  or  up. 

raiHitatPU' 
.1. (./.,  ...  Ancient  Medal.,  I. 


.  i„ 


grapuela  of  many  kind, 
r  to  the  fur  of  •lnailru- 
lll  wings  and  plume,  aa 


111  put  It  [a  gowu]  on,  and  I  will  rfiWisMe  myself  In  t. 

Skat.,  T.  .N..  lv.  4. 

2.  To  give  a  false  impression  about:  cause  to 
aeem  different  or  non-existent;  mask  under  a 
false  pretense  or  deceptive  manner. 

A  man  mutt  frame  some  probable  cause  why  be  ahonld 
aot  do  l.i.  beet,  and  why  he  should  ''"^"J^^ sU.«I«l«fc. 

To  leave  oit  loving  were  your  better  way  ; 
Vet  If  you  wUI  dissemble  It,  you  may. 

ZrryaVw,  Helen  to  Parts,  L  14a 
The  wrong,  of  the  Puritan*  could  neither  he  dissemblsd 
nor  eicoaed.  Raneroft,  111.1.  V.  «.,  I.  238. 

8f.  To  pot  on  the  semblance  of;  simulate;  pre- 
tend. 

Tour  son  LaceriUo  .  .  . 
IXXh  lore  my  daughter,  and  ahe  loreth  him. 
Or  both  dissembU  deeply  their  affection*. 

Skat.,  T.  of  the  &.,  lv.  4 
Then  It  aeema  you  diaarwtMe  an  A  version  to  Mankind 
only  In  compliance  to  my  Mother  ,  liuniour. 

CmfTtm,  Way  of  the  World,  U.  1. 
Bo  like  s  lion  that  anheeded  lay, 
WafwWiaj  aleep.  and  watchful  to  betray, 
Wltti  Inward  rage  he  inedltale*  hit  prey. 

thydm,  nag.  and  Oula.,  t  Sis. 

imitate.  >   ppear  , 

The  gold  dimtmhltd  well  her  yellow  hair.  DryoVw. 
-5TU.  2.  Du~mU*.  Simula!.,  Dimimulot;  Ihmrim, 
om.  (See  AiuV.)  To  ditKmhU  U  to  pretend  that  a 
rhluh  la  la  not :  aa.  to  rfieamM*  one*  real  aenti- 
To  analoli  ia  to  pretend  that  s  thing  which  la 
not  la:  aa,  to  nmulofe  friendship.  To  aWmutat*  U  to 
hide  the  reality  or  truth  of  aometliing  under  a  diverse  or 
contrary  appearance:  as.  to  tfuninulnl.  one  a  poverty  by 
natenUtlon.  To  duguitt  la  to  put  under  a  false  gnlae,  to 
keep  s  tiling  from  being  recognized  hy  giving  It  a  false 
api>earance :  aa,  1  cannot  ditguim  from  myaelf  the  fact 
See  diaarisAtrr  and  ceneMi. 

1  tliougbt  it  beat,  however,  to  dissemble  my  wrath,  and 
to  treat  them  with  promise*  and  fair  worda,  until  .  .  .  an 
opportunity  of  vengeance  ahould  be  afforded  me. 

Pot,  Talea.  I.  s. 

The  acheme  of  aiaiufofed  Insanity  I*  precisely  the  one 
he  | Hamlet |  would  have  been  likely  to  hit  upon,  because 
It  enabled  him  to  follow  hat  own  bent. 

LvtrWf.  Among  my  Books,  1st  aer.,  p.  HI. 
Compelled  to  dUguim  their  sentiment*,  they  will  not, 
honever,  suppress  them. 

L  ITlmuti,  Calais,  of  Authors,  II.  r«. 

II.  tarraa*.  It.  To  give  a  false  appearance; 


pexts  — and  by  being  furnished  with 
dllTereiit  In  >h*)>e  aa  elegant  in  structure,  ao  a*  to  lie  waft- 
ed hy  every  hreesti.       IMrtein,  Origin  of  Hpeclea,  p.  1 W. 

Hence  —  2.  To  spread  by  diffusion  ordispersion : 


actual  result. 

A  uniform  heat  (fusenUitafed  through  the  body  of  the 
earth.  Wowtmtrd. 

The  Jew.  are  dimsminated  thnnurh  all  the  trailing  part* 
of  the  world.  ^lirfiatm,  Spectator. 

3.  To  scatter  by  promulgation,  aa  opinions  or 
doctrine*;  propagate  by  speech  or  writing. 

Kor  can  we  certainly  learn  that  any  one  philosopher  of 
till  It  had  ' 


root  In'  the  world.  Bp.  A ttirlmry.  Sermon*,  l.'ul 

Alrjx*.  Hire,  1  Dover  have  attempted  hi  dUmtmittal*  my 
opinions. 

JVter.  Bow  oouldst  thou?  the  seed  would  tall  only  ou 
granite.  Lanivr,  Peter  the  Great  and  Alexia 

dissemination  (di-eem-i-na'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
di»*&minatif>»  =  Hp.  di*rminarion  =  Pg.  ditxcmi- 
nac&o  as  It.  dittemtnaeione,  <  L.  di*M-miHit tii>\  m-  i, 
<  iii.o<rmtiKir«,  pp.  di**rmiH<ift«,  scatter  seed: 
see  duswrnmnu.]  1.  The  aot  of  sowing  or 
scattering  seed  for  propagation.  Hence  —  2. 
A  spreading  abroad  for  some  fixed  purpose 
or  with  some  definite  effect;  propagation  by 
means  of  diffusion  or  dispersion;  extension  of 
the  influence  or  establishment  of  something. 

He  therefore  multiplied  them  to  s  great  necessity  of  s 
dispersion,  that  they  might  serve  the  end*  of  Ood  and  of 
the  natural  law.  by  their  smbulstory  life  and  their  nu- 
ruvroua  tliaarMiiiui'uw. 

Jar.  T<tvWr,  Great  Exemplar,  Pref.,  p.  if. 


The  bill  pasted  . .  .  without  a  duMufuv)  voice. 

In  almitfi  every  |terlud  of  the  middle  agea,  there  lian 
lierli  a  few  men  wlio  In  Borne  degree  dissented  jVoin  the 
comntiHi  .upenliUima.  l.  --t...  Katlonaliani,  I.  luo. 

Itreierl^n^-"  ^VrA^'t 
2.  Ettle*.,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge,  confonn 
to,  or  be  bound  by  the  doctrines  or  rules  of  an 
established  church.  See  dissenter. —  3f.  To 
differ ;  be  of  a  different  or  contrary  nature. 

Every  one  ought  to  embrace  the  religion  which  to  true, 
glut  to  shun,  aa  hurtful,  whatever  ifusencwA  from  It,  but 
that  most  which  doth  farthest  dismtnt. 

Hooker,  Eccle*.  Polity. 

dissent  (di-senf),  a.  [<  dissent,  r.]  1.  The 
act  of  dissenting;  a  holding  or  expressing  of 
a  different  or  contrary  opinion ;  refusal  to  be 
bound  by  an  opinion  or  a  decision  that  is  con- 
trary to  one's  own  judgment. 

If  hare  possibility  may  at  all  Intangl*  our  ssaent  or  dit- 
teni  in  thing.,  we  cannot  fully  misbelieve  the  absurd  est 
fable  in  ^aoporOvid. 

Dr.  H.  Hon,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  I.  tS,  |  .1. 

2.  A  declaration  of  disagreement  in  opinion 
about  something:  as,  the  minority  entered  their 
dissent  on  the  records  of  the  house. —  3.  Kr- 
eles.,  refusal  to  acknowledge  or  conform  to 
the  doctrines,  ritual,  or  government  of  an  M> 
'   particularly  in  7 


Th»t  dispersion,  or  rather  dusnnilmfiiin  |nf  people  after 
.he  fltHidl,  hath  peopled  all  other  part*  nf  the  world. 

Bp.  /'sorson,  Expo*,  of  Creed,  L 


3.  Propagation  by  means  of  promulgation ;  a 
spreading  abroad  for  or  with  acceptance,  as  of 
opinions. 

The  Ooapel  1*  of  universal  dies. iniaofffm. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ureal  Exemplar,  L  I  4, 

The  disweminoitos  of  speculative  notions  alxiut  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man.    //orsfey,  Upeech  on  Slave  Trade. 

iisseminative  ■■  4>  ■■■mM-n^tir),  a.    [<  dissemi- 


ln  rellgtiwi  tlvere  was  no  open  distnl,  and  probably  very 
little  secret  here*y.        Jfactufay,  Hallam'aCoiut.  Hbt. 

The  open  expression  of  difference  Slid  avowed  opposi- 
tion to  that  which  to  authoritatively  established  const! 
tute*  /Nsaeiif,  whether  the  rellgksi  be  Pagan  or  Christian, 
Monotheistic  or  Polytheistic. 

U.  Spencer,  Study  of  Socio!.,  p.  238. 

4t.  Contrariety  of  nature ;  opposite  quality. 

Where  the  menstrua  are  the  same,  and  yet  the  Inrorpo- 
In  the  metal*.  Baeem. 

„(dls-en-ta'n*-us).  o.  [=  Pg. 
It.  dissenUinrv,  <  L.  dissentttnrus,  disagreeing,  < 
dissen tire. disagree:  seeiiWesf, r.  Cf. consentti- 
neoat*.]   Disagreeing;  contrary;  inconsistent. 

They  disprove  It  a*  dwen/anrous  to  the  Chriatian  n  il 
giuu.        Jtyeant,  (Ireek  and  Armenian  Churche*,  p.  XM. 


>  (diHiem'i-nA-tiv),  a.  [<  rnVurrmi-  disaentanyt  (dia'cn-ti-ni). 
Tending  to  disseminate  or  to  be-   net",  disagreeing :  see  dis> 


Dissentaneous  argTimsnt,  in  logic,  a  middle  term  for 
arunmentation  drawn  from  the  oppusihw  of  the  term*  of 

the  qlleation. 

a.     [<  L.  dissen  ta- 


iirrray  Is,  like  the  pUgite,  lnfectlnu*  and  diWmtJMri'r*. 

Jer.  Tayter,  Rule  of  Conscience,  lv.  1. 

disseminator  (di-sem'i-na-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  di- 
stminador  =  It.  disseminaUrre,  (.  LL*.  dissemina- 
tor, <  L.  dissewi'sarr,  pp.  disseminata,  dissemi- 
nate :  see  dtavsratinafc.  1  One  who  or  that  which 
or  spreads  by  propagation. 


The  parts  are  uot  discrete  u 
elude  mil  putting  away,  and  c< 
the  proposition  at  ridiculoua. 


'  (fiatrnfany,  for  both  con 
lUtequentl)  ill  such  a  form 
Milton,  Tetrachurdon. 


The  open  canal.,  plcturcaiiur  disseminator*  of  dl*e*«c. 
have  all  been  closed.  The  Amsrienn,  XII.  10. 

dissension  (di-een'shon), «.  rFormerly  also rfts- 
sention;  <  UK.  dtssmeion,  disseneiun,  -tiottn,  < 
OF.  dissension,  <Hssention,  F.  dissension  =  Pr. 
(Hsseneio,  dissen  Hon  —  Sp.  disemsion  aa  Pg.  dis~ 
sensdo  s  It  dissensione.  <  L.  dissensto(n-),  dis- 
agreement, dissension,  <  dissentire,  pp.  dissen- 
sus,  differ  in  opinion :  see  dissent,  v.]  J  iiKagree- 
ment  lu  opinion;  especially,  violent  disagree- 
ment which  produces  warm  debate  or  angry 
words;  contention  in  words;  strife;  discord; 
quarrel;  broach  of  friendship  or  union. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  cfuasasfun  sod  dispu- 
tation with  them.  Act*  xv.  2, 

The.  Council  of  France  procured  a  Reconcilement  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Uanphln,  who  had  been  In  long 
jealousies  and  Distention,        HaJcer,  Chronicles,  p.  186. 

=  Byn.  Difference.,  dispute,  variance. 

dissensions,  dissensioiialy.    See  dMsotfioiid, 

di*tentio4ulji. 

dtssenauallze  (dis-sen'sti-al-Is),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 

pp.  dissensualised,  ppr.  dissemmaliting.  [<  dis- 
priv.  +  sensualize.]  To  deprive  of  sensuality ; 
render  free  from  sensual  qualities  or  tenden- 
cies. 

We  hml  our  table  so  plsced  that  the  satisfaction  of  our 
hunger  might  be  eu»*rwli;nl  by  the  tie*  from  the  win. 
.low.  iotrea,  Klreeble  Travels,  p.  iis. 

dissont  (dUenf),  r.  i.    f<  ME.  dissent**,  <  OF. 


a  dissrntir,  F.  dissentir  =  Sp.  disentir  =  Pg. 
jicnfir  —  It.  dissentire,  <  L.  dissentire,  differ  in 
opinion,  disagree,  differ,  <  ilis-,  apart.  +  spsfirr, 
feel,  think.]    1.  To  be  of  a  different  or 


[The  form  of  the  word  in  tills  extract  la  doubtful.  1 

dlssentatlont  (dis-en-U'shon),  n.  rirreg.  < 
dissent  +  -ufiou.]  The  act  of  dissenting;  dis- 
pute.   Wm  llrmcne. 

dissenter  (di-sen'ter),  n.  1 .  One  who  dissents ; 
one  who  differs  in  opinion,  or  one  who  declares 
his  disagreement. 

Twill  be  needles*  for  me  to  treat  a*  s  casuist,  to  con- 
vince the  dissenters  from  Ihb  doctrine. 

W.  Moutnans,  Drvoute  Eaasys  0SM\  111.  104. 

Specifically  —  2.  Kerles,,  one  who  refuses  to 
accept  the  authority  or  doctrines,  or  conform 
to  the  ritual  or  usages,  of  an  established  church  ; 
a  nonconformist :  specifically  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  those  who,  while  they  agree  with  the 
Thtireh  of  England  (which  is  Episcopal)  in 
many  essential  doctrines,  differ  from  it.  on  ques- 
tions of  church  government,  relation  to  the 
state,  and  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  word  ap- 
pears to  have  come  Into  use  In  the  seventeenth  century 
as  synonymous  with  Noneon/orwiisr,  although  It*  equiva- 
lent may  be  said  to  have  extated  in  Poland  In  the  name 
dxaviilenf,  a  term  which  first  appear*  In  the  acta  of  the 
Warsaw  Confederation  of  1 .',"»,  and  there  denote*  a  Polish 
Protestant,  in  contradlatlnctlon  to  a  member  of  the  es- 
tablished Catholic  tTiurch.  The  name  dissenter  t*  not  or- 
dinarily given  to  the  KriUciipallana  In  Scotland,  though 
they  dissent  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  Is  Presbyterian.—  Dissenters'  Chapel*  Act  See 
Lord  Lfmdhitrst  s  Art,  under  art.-  Dissenters'  Mar- 
rlaures  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1830  <«  and  7  Wm.  IV., 
c.  sfl.  authorlxing  marrtacen  between  i^rsona  who  are  not 
identified  with  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the 
rite*  of  their  own  church.  —  Uyn,  2.  Soneonjvrmist.  etc. 
See  heretic. 

dissentcriftm  (di-sen'ter-ixm),  n.  [<  dissenter 
+  -i>b».)  The  spirit  or  the  principles  of  dis- 
sent or  of  dissenters.    [Bare.  J 

He  .  ,  .  trlwl  to  1st  plant  for  hi.  canifialiin  and  hetviic 
d«t|wrate  attempt,  to  reMUcltale  th.  •t.oitkccping  fii»- 
seafertsss  of  Carlln.ford  Intoa  lofty  Non.v,riforuil.t  ideal. 

Mr,  tm,.«,tnt,  sale,  chapel,  IIL 
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[Rare 

what  appears  to  mme  an  Irreconcilable  dissrn- 
1  nusliual*  determination  nottobt  convinced, 
may  really  have  another  character. 

J.  Onrn,  Evenings  wlUi  Skeptics,  I.  2S8. 

dissentient  (di-sen'shent),  a.  and  h.   [=  It, 

tlmxenwnte,  <  L.  du#.iticn{t-)»,ppr.  of  diititcH- 
f.re,  dissent:  sec  dissent,  r.]  I.  a.  Disagree- 
ing; expressing  dissent;  dissenting. 

Without  one  dissentient  voice. 

V.  Knot,  Winter  Evening* 


,  riiviL 


Til*  youthful  friend,  dissentient,  reason' d  »UU 
Of  the.  will  »  prowess,  and  th*  subject  wilL 

Crabbe,  Works,  V 


He  ww  easily  ensmffrd  In  it  keen  and 
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see  dissert.]  To  discourse  in  the  style  of  a  dis- 
sertation ;  write  dissertations.  J.  Foster. 
dissertation  (dis-er-ta'shon),  i».  [=  D.  disser- 
In  tie  —  Sw.  dissertation  =  F.  JiwirTtarttm  =  Bp. 
disertaeion  =  Pg.  dsssertacdo  =  It.  dsswfariosc, 
<  LL.  dissertate*  »-),  a  spoken  dissertation,  dis- 
course, <  L.  disScTtare,  pp.  dissertatns, 
see  diswrf.]   1.  A  set  or  * 

lie  begin  to  launch  out  Into  a 
the  affairs  of  tile-  North. 

srfdiam,  The  FuIIUcal  Upholsterer. 

keen  and  animated  disser. 
a  trout,  and  river 
never  line  to  a  fly. 
Scott,  Abbot,  xxiv. 

2.  A  written  essay,  treatise,  or  disquisition: 
as,  Newton's  dissertations  on  the  prophecies. 

You  would  laugh  at  me.  sayi  I'hllander,  should  I  make 
you  a  learned  dissertation  oo  the  nature  of  rusts.  X  shall 
only  tell  you  there  are  two  or  three  aorta  of  them,  which 
are  extremely  beautiful  In  the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  and 
preserve  a  com  better  Uian  the  bent  artificial  varnlah. 

Addimm,  Ancient  Medals,  L 

dissertational  (dls-er-ta'shgn-al),  a.    [<  dis- 
sertation +  -alA    Relating  to  dissertations ; 
disquisitional.   Imp.  Diet. 
Vlne  I  ,  diasortationist  (dis-er-U'shon-Ut),  n.   [<  dis- 
nt;  belonging  to  or  eonnMted  +  One  who  writes  disserta- 

tions; a  dissertator.   Jmp.  Viet. 
dissertator  (dis'er-ta-tor),  «.    [=  F.  disser  la- 
teur  =  Sp.  diseriador  =  Pg.  dissertador,  <  LL. 
dissertator,  <  L.  dissertare,  pp.  dissertatus,  dis- 


dissident 

seo  dis-  and  never,  separate.]  L  tresis.  To  dis- 
part; divide  asunder;  separate;  disunite  DJ 
any  means:  as.  the  Reformation  disseeered  the 
Catholic  Church. 

When  from  the  Goats  he  shall  his  Sheep  dsssrwer  i 
In  Heav  n,  those  Curst  In  Hell  for  cuer 
SijlrtMtt,  tr.  of  L»u  Haruu  >  W  eexa.  I  1 
united  strengths, 

*0^*X£lohn.ii.i 
II.  lafraas.  To  part ;  separate. 
Than  was  tlx  ban  cried  that  eche  man  shoM*  r>  m 
whiehe  part  that  h«  wolde.aod  thel  Iwwrrd  aud  weaiu 
ochc  to  his  baoor.  ifcrfia  (K  F-  T.  8.),  Da. 


13. 
yet 


Three  of  111*  four  united  ™''.ul*s  declared  for  war 
he  dwiiunl  MsjaadiuaetU^uterp^  ^  j.^  ^  ^ 

II.  «.  One  who  disagrees  and  declares  his 


[of  the  sound  producing 
__""f  sunpowderl,  allot  whom. 
>  dissentient,  pronounced  the  sound  of  th* 
■In  powder  loudest  of  all.  I'ep-  Set  *»-,  XIII.  2T7. 

dissenting  (di -sen 'ting),  p.  a.   Having  th 
character  of  dis 

with  a  body  of  dissenters:  as,  a  dMSr-sh'sjf  min 
ister  or  congregation;  *  dissenting  chapel.  8ee 
dissenter.   DissenUm  Chapels  Acta.  »*•  lord  Lynd- 
bursts  Act,  under  urt. 

dissensloufl  (di-sen'shus),  a.  [< 
r,  disceneieus,  <  dissencion,  dissen- 
sion: see  dissrwios.]   Of  the  nature  of  dissen- 
sion ;  given  to  dissension ; 
relsome. 

Either  In  religion  they  haus  a  dissentiou*  head,  or  in 
the  commonwealth  a  factious  head. 

dsraain,  Th 

They  love  his  grace  hut  lightly 
That  lill  his  ears  with  such  rfiasnu^ous  rumours. 

-  HI.,  L  & 


cuss :  see  dissert.]  One  who  disoou 
ally;  one  who  writes  a  dissertation. 


fur'::  ■ 


if  these  books  lay  un- 
I  must  hare  mouldered  away. 
,  on  Bcntley's  rhalaris,  p.  1M- 


dissentiously,  dissengioualy  (di-sen'shus-li), 
cutr.  In  a  dissentious  «r  quarrelsome  manner. 
Vhapman. 

dissepiment  (di-sep'i-ment),  ».    [<  LL.  dissa- 
/■imentu.n,  less  correctly  diaif/fimciiriHs,  a  par- 
tition/ L  dissa-pire,  lcsseorreetly 
dissrjiire,  separate,  divide  by  a 
boundary,  <  MS-,  npart,  +  sirpire, 
less  correctly  sepire,  hedge  in, 
fence:  see*f/)fMm.]  1.  In6uf.:(<j) 
A  partitiou;  esjieeially,  one  of 
the  partitions  within  ovaries  and 
fruits  formed  by  the  coherence  of 
the  sides  of  the  constituent  carpels.  Spurious  or 
false  dissepiments  are  partitions  otherwise  form- 
ed.   (6)  In  bymenouiycetous  fungj,  same  as 


UUor  lrarnc.il> 
unstirred,  th. 

dissertlyt,  «dr.   Seo  disertln. 
Schoicmaster,  p.  to.  disserve  (diH-aenr'Kr.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  dissmr^f, 
ppr.  disserving.    [(  OF.  dc*.«rr«r,  dejw-rrir,  F. 
desserrir  =  Pr.  desserrir  =  Bp.  deserrir  s  Pg. 
desservir  =  It.  disserrire,  disserve,  <  L.  dis- 
priv.  +  serrire,  serve :  see  genre.   Of.  uVsrerrr.J 
To  serve  or  treat  badly ;  injure ;  do  an  ill  turn 
to.  [Hare.] 
I  hare  neither  served  nor  distrrwd  the  interest  of  any 
Jrr.  TayUt,  Holy  Llvtau,  lKnl. 

i person 

ttliout  her  privity  and  consenL 

A  man  may  dirjerre  Ood.  disobey  indications  not  of  our 
own  making  but  which  appear,  if  we  attend,  in  our  con- 
sciousness —  he  may  disobey.  I  say.  such  indications  of  III* 
real  law  of  our  beliw  In  other  spheres  besides  the  sphere 


Thou  when  flesh  and  soul  iti_ 

Hysis,  Religious  Herald,  March  »,  ise*. 

disseverance  (di-eev'er-ans),  n.   [<  ME.  d<«- 

«cr*riJ«n«i,  desereraynce,  <  OF.  dews-rrascr,  ite- 
secrante  (=  Pr.  drsseferanm  =  It.  dtseeveran^a ', 
<  desserrer,  dissever:  see  dtssercr.]  The  act  of 
dissevering,  or  tho  state  of  being  dissevered; 
separation. 

Tyi     of  .our.  da>a~j^~^^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Mlall  Is  the  leader  of  those  In  England  who  acorpt 
the  voluntary  method,  who  desire  the  entire  dim  «■■■>« 
of  the  Stale  from  all  religious  bodies. 

R.  J.  ifinfon.  Eng.  Radical  Leader*,  p. 

disseveratlon  (di-eev-e-ra'shon),  n.   K  dissever 

+•  -tirton.]    Same  as  dissere ranee.  [Rare.] 
diasevermont  <di-eev'er-ment),  ».    [<  OF.  des- 
.  *ctTe-mCN(.  drttrrrriisenf  (=  It,  dssofwrnissewfo).  < 
dessevrer,  dissever :  see  dissever  and  -men  t,  ]  The 
act  of  dissevering;  disseverance. 


dlsahadowtT(dis 


l'o  free  fnmi  shadow 


[<  dis-  priv.  + 
or  shade. 


Hut  s.«.n  as  he  again  dis.Ao.ie.red  U, 
Keatorlng  the  blind  world  hi.  WrmU. 

U.  rtttetur,  Clirlst  s  Victory 


any  favour  or  trust. 


of  conduct. 


r.    [  <  dis-  priv.  + 
theattie.]    I.  frrtW.  To  unsheathe,  as  a  sword. 
JJ.  isfranjr.  To  drop  or  fall  from  a  sheath. 
In  mounting  hastily  on  horseback,  his  sword,  diasAeats 

iaw,  pierced  his  own  thigh.   

^  r  Italtiilh,  HlaL  World,  in.  It.  1 1 

disshipt  (dis-ship'),  r.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  skip.) 
To  remove  or  discharge  from  a  ship. 

The  Oaptalne  by  discretion  shall  from  time  to  time  «lo- 
artlAccr  or  English  senilugman  or  apprentice  out 
Into  any  of  the  other  three  ships. 

IliMnvt  t  Voyages,  L  91 


M.  Amotd,  Literature  and  Dogma  ..  (di8.Bhiv'cr)j  r.  t  [< 


disservice  (dis-ser'vis).  n.    [<  F.  desserriec  (=    +  ghii-erK)   To  shiver  or  shatter  in  pieces. 
Hp.  dcawrri'eio  =  Pg.  desserriea  =  It.  dw#rrrijri(>, 
duMTririo),  <  desserrir,  disserve:  see  disserre, 
and  cf.  service.)    Service  resulting  in  harm 
rather  than  benefit;  an  ill  ' 
a  septum  or  partition ;  that  which  puts  asunder  unintentional. 


frama. —  2.  In 


and  astit. :  (a)  In  general. 


(dis'i-dens), «. 
Sp.  disidsneia  =  Pg.  di 


■  or  more'  things  by  coming  between  them: 
as.thediAwpinifsf  of  I  be  nostrils.  (6)  Specilical- 
]y_(l)  One  of  tho  imperfect  horizontal  plates 
which  connect  the  vertical  septa  in  corals,  and 
divide  theloeuli  between  the  septa  into  a  series 
of  intercommunicating  cells.  (2)  The  internal 
separation  or  division  between  the  segments  of 
annelids,  as  worms —  Tabular  dissepiment,  in  th* 
tabular  corals,  one  of  several  horizontal  plates  reaching 
entirely  across  the  cavity  of  Uvo  thcea,  one  above  tlie  other. 
See  taUUpart. 

In  the  Tabulata,  horiiontnl  plates,  which  stretch  com 
pletelj  BSroal  the  easily  "f  the  tli.«s,  are  fonueil  one 
above  the  other  and  constitute  t.tft«f«r  doisefdWnfa 

Uwttty,  Encyc  HrlL,  L  ISO. 

dlssepimenta,       Plural  of  duavrnmewrstss. 
dissepimental  (di^ep-i-men'tal),<i.   [<  dis»r7>»- 

ment  +  -<tl.]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 

of  a  dissepiment. 

dissepimentum  (di-sep-i-men'tum),  n. :  pi.  dis- 
Mplm»t« (4§).  ILL.:  seedjssrnissesf.j  Adis- 
septment. 

dissertt  fdi-seH'),  r.  •.  [<  F.di>*eTfer  =  Sp.di- 
scrf.tr  =  Pg.  dissrrtar,  <  L.  dissrrtare,  discuss, 
argue,  discourse,  freq.  ot  dissrrfTe,  pp.  disser- 
tim  ( usually  di.*rrtus,  as  adj.  well-spoken,  fluent : 
see  disert),  discuss,  argue,  discourse  about,  lit. 
disjoin,  i.  e.,  set  apart  in  order.  <  di*-,  apitrt.  + 
seren  .  join :  sec  series.  Cf.  d.strfl.]  To  <lis- 
course;  expatiate. 

A  venrrsble  «u;e.  .  .  .  whom  onrc  I  hrsrd  4U~rt\n9 
MM  the  topic  of  religion.  f/arnj.  Hsp|illM  «. 

As  I  one*  aatt  «..ni*  theatrical  sees  Sri  myself,  I  swtswrM 
)i     i  i  .  v,  eti  my  usiu.1  frwS  ni 

O,rf<to»itfi.  Vicar,  xvill. 


So  that  too  easy  and  too  severe  decisions  have  alike 
ane  diarrrir*  to  religion. 


;.F.a?aT.i  n. 

F.  dissidenee  = 
<  L.  dissident™, 
l>itTer. 


Bp.  AttrrMrry,  Sermons,  II.  xlv. 
My  uncle  Toby  s  wish  dhl  llr.  Slop  a  4tuMrsin  which 
hU  heart  never  Intended  •"^"^^  ghlody  „L  , 

disserviceable  (.lis-eer'vis-a.bl),  a.  [<  dis- priv. 
+  serviceable.  Cf.  disserve.]  Of  no  service  or 
advantage;  hence,  unhelpful;  hurtful;  detri- 
mental. 

I  confess,  there  were  som*  of  those  persona  whose  names 
e  to  lire  III  our  book  for  their  piety,  althou  " 


4  v.  lv  SUCH  u  !  ■  \r„ 


dissertate  (di»'*r-tat\  r.  •'. :  prv-t.  and  pp.  dis- 
mtrtated,  ppr.  dissertating.  [<  L.  dwnrrfnfwr,  pp. 
of  ditsertare.  argue.  dUcuss,  discourse  about: 


(dis-ser'vis-a-bl-nei.),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  dissemccable ;  tendency 
to  harm.    Bailey,  1727. 

diaserviceably  (dis-ser'vis-a-bli),  ndr.  In  a  dis- 
■erviceable  manner;  without  service  or  advan- 
tage.   Bp.  liackct. 

diKsettlet  (dis-set'l),  c.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  scffiV.] 
To  unsettle. 

t'nder  whose  government  (that  of  a  carnal  mind!  he  was 
rw.lved  to  be,  and  not  b*  dusetuVrf  by  th*  Udeta  of  any 
higher  Utbt.  ^  Ep|,(ltl  to  thc  g.,,,,  churx'lica.  lYet. 

dissettlementt  (dis-s.-t'1-menti,  n.  [<  disset- 
lle  +  -men  f.]  The  act  of  unsettling,  or  the  state 
of  being  unsettled;  disturbance. 

Vo  conveyancer  could  ever  In  more  compendious  or 
binding  terms  have  drawn  a  disa«tff»wiw  of  the  »lwilc 
l.|rlh-l«ht  ul  KnuUnd.  *fanv(l.  Works,  I 

dissever  (di-sev'er),  r.    K  ME.  dissevrren.  de- 
',  deserrer . 


<  di«ide«(f-)s,  dissident :  see  disnoVuf.] 
ence  or  separation  in  opinion; 
dissent. 

is  distent  In  1 
Lothsm.  Natloi 

(dis'i-denO,  a.  and  a.    [=  F. 
dent  =  Sp.  dwitioTfe  =  Pg.  dissidente,  <  L.  <*►*<► 
tie>i((-)*,  ppr.  of  dissiilerr.  sit  apart,  be  remote, 
disagree,  <  dis-,  apart.  4-  sedere  =  E.  sit.}  L 
a.  It.  Different;  at  variance. 
Our  life  and  manners  be  disroiVwi  from  theirs. 

Sir  T.  More,  l  lopla  (tr.  by  Robinson),  B.  *. 

2.  Dissenting;  not  conforming;  sptveificailT, 
dissenting  from  an  established  church.  [Rare.  ] 
ZKsn'dsnf  priests  also  give  trouble  enough.  CksSJga 
II.  n.  One  who  differs  or  dissents  from  oth- 
ers in  regard  to  anything;  especially,  an  oppo- 
nent of  or  dissenter  from  a  prevailing  opinion, 
method,  etc. 

Two  only  out  of  forty-four  canonists  who  were  perws- 
ally  present  .  .  .  were  found  to  deny  that  lite  marriSk*r  at 
Arthurand  Katharinehsd  t«en  cunsiunmst..l.  Tltensuus 
of  the  dissident*,  the  particulars  of  the  discussions,  srv 
unknown.       K.  W.  Dixon,  UisL  Cliurch  of  England,  11 


The  dissidents  arc  few,  and  have  nothing  t..  sav  In  <V 
fens*  of  tlicir  unbelief,  except  wliat  is  easily  refuted  i 
misapprehension,  or  want  of  logical  consistency. 


svrcmi.  <  OF.  desterrer,  drserrrr.  dt stirrer,  dis- 
serenr  =  it.  dessetirar.  dvsrhrar  =  It.  disrere- 
rare.  diterrrarc,  seererare.  <  L,  dis-,  apart,  + 
are  (>  OF.  sevrer,  etc.),  sever,  separate: 


i'hitneif.  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  1S1 
^jieclneally  —  to)  A  dissenter;  one  who  separates  from  m 
established  religion. 

Next  year  we  l>o|ie  a  Catholic  (laths  Rill  will  pass :  sivf 
then  ...  we  shall  find  all  the  popular  literature  of  Ik 
dnv  deriding  all  countries  wlivre  *  pntttiral  oath  l»  eutl 
ed  tnwn  dissident!  as  the  seat*  of  the  queerest  old  !s»v 
l<ined  blgotrj'.  SnturdAn  Iter, ,  JnlyS*  WS 

|Ttie  fnircrslty  of  Ioudonl  hns  not  tieciine.  a»  vtsi* 
spi.r.'hcn.le.l,  u  niuaery  for  di-Wdew/s  ami  agiM»stii-»  . 
d.  vel.i|«d  a  oov.1  and  heretical  school  of  ..plukm  ,o  rtl.K* 
esuirteri»  Iter.,  CXXV1L  «i 
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Especially  —  (!>)  1'niU-r  11k  old  rlrrtln  monarchy  of  To- 
land,  when  the  established  church  ni  Htoiuui  Catholic, 
a  Lutheran,  Calvlntst.  Arminlau.  or  adherent  of  (he  Greek 
Church,  who  was  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  hU  faith. 

I  have  a  treat  opinion  of  the  cogency  of  the  controrer- 
aUI  argument*  of  tin*  Ruselan  troop*  In  favour  of  the  die 
exdrnJi.  Chester  field.  Letters,  No.  a  10. 

di&silience,  dlssiliency  :  di-sil'i-ens,  -*n-*i),  n. 

l<  .iWiiV«:f)  +  -or,  -cy.J    The  act  of  Starting 

or  thing  asunder, 
disailient  (di-tril'i-ent).  a.   [<  L.  «*«#,.»>«( .-)», 

ppr.  of  dissilire,  fly  apart,  <  ait 

leap:  see  so/icsf.]  Starting 

or  flying  asunder;  burst- 
ing open  with  some  force,  aa 

the  dry  pod  or  capsule  of 

some  plants.  « 
diwilitlon  (dia-i-liah'on), 

h.   [Lrreg.  ■  L.  dissilire'i  fly 

apart:  see  dissilient.]  The 

act  of  bursting  o|>eu;  the 

act  of  starting  or  flying 

apart.    [Rare.  J 

The  air  In  the  amaller  having 


To 


1687 

the  contrary  of; 
the  reality. 
lre*l  the  roeagreneas  of  nature 


dissimilar  (dl-«dm'i.l*r),  a. 
i=  F.  duuimilairt!  =  Bp. 
disimilar  =  Pg.  dissimilar, 
equiv.  to  It.  aissimilc,  <  L.  dissimilis,  unlike,  < 
din-  j.riv.  +  similis,  like:  see  din-  and  similar. ) 
Unlike  as  to  appearance,  properties,  or  nature ; 

different;  heterogeneous:  a*,  <li»- 
tinr  dispositions. 

imi'bir  are  united  In  him. 
Maeaulay.  MschlsvcIlL 

Dissimilar  fod  --•<•  /oeus.— Dissimilar  whole,  In 

le-pr.  a  wl»il»  viIumi  parts  an.  heterogeneous, 
dissimilarity  idi-sini-i-lar'i-tu,  n.  [=  F.rfis- 
similante ;  as  ditmmiltir  +  -ity,  Ct.  similarity.  ] 
Unlikene**;  want  of  resemblanpe;  dissimili- 
tude; drtTereuce:  as,  the  dissimilarity  of  faces 
or  voices. 

We  might  account  even  for  a  greater  ditsimilnrilg  by 
considering  the  nutnlxr  of  age*  during  which  thn  several 
■•mil  have  lierll  separated  from  111*  great  Indian  hive, 


„  reoutresl  the  nwsr'  in  «  of  natqr*  to  lie 
hy  tail  tiarrtcade*  of  Irlucd  curia  and  bow*. 

(Sem-ae  Ktivt.  Middleman*,  til. 
-gyn.  fUmuUltt,  Disavise,  etc    See  dieeemble. 

II.  tafras*.  Topractisedissiniulatiou;  make 
pretense;  feign. 

dissimulatet  (di-aim'u-lat),  a.  [MB.,  <  L.  dis- 
m mutatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Dissembling ; 
feigning. 

Under  amluog  the  waa  dissimulate. 

Uinruwm,  Testament  of  Creeelde,  L  *2S. 

dissimulation  (di-sim-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
dissimulation  -  F.  dissimulation  =  Sp.  disimu- 
larion  =  Pg.  dissimuiaeda  ~  It.  dissimulasione, 
<  L.  dissimulatio(n-),  dissembling,  <  citsmssstore, 
pp.  tlissimuUitus,  dissemble,  dissimulate:  see 
dissimulate,  dissemble.]  The  act  of  dissimulat- 
ing; concealment  of  reality  under  a  diverse 
or  contrary  appearance ;  feigning;  hypocrisy  ; 
deceit, 

let  love  he  without  if  itmmulatian.  Rom.  xiL  8. 

Before  we  discourse  of  thla  vice,  tt  will  he  neresury  to 
otiterve  that  the  learned  make  a  difference  between  ami- 
illation  and  itusiamifatusn.  Slmulatbwi  la  a  preU-uee  of 
what  t»  not,  and  <ti*t\m*Ualim  s  concealment  of  what  la. 

Tatter,  No.  HX 

I  am  arrived  at  hut  In  the  presence  of  a  man  ao  real  and 
ruual  that  I  may  drop  even  those  undermost  garments  of 
-xiurtesy,  and 


=  8yB.  IHrrreitu, 

dissimilarly  i. 

ilar  manner. 


■i-hjr-li), 


Xn  &  dismm* 


liasimllate  (di-sim'i-Ht),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
dtssimilated,  ppr.  duaimilatimj.  [<  ML.  duwimi- 
latus,  pp.  of  ffWiwiffirfl  (dissimulare :  sen  din- 
Hmuiate.  dittrmblr),  make  unlike,  <  dLvtimili*, 
unlike :  see  diMimitar.]  To  rnaku  unlike ;  cause 
to  differ.  [Hare.] 

dissimilation  (di-aim-l-la'shon),  n.  [<  duwimi- 
late:  see  ^ifios.]  The  act  or  process,  of  ren- 
dering dissimilar  or  different. 

Mi«t  of  theen  awlnillaUon*  and  ttUrimUnliont  (in  al- 
phabetic form  I  may  be  traced  to  reaaon*  of  mere  irntphic 
convenience.  Imute  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  L  SJt'i 

Specifically  — (»)  In  p*«M..  til*  chanue  or  lUhatltNtlon  of 
a  aonnd  to  or  tor  another  and  a  different  aonnd  when 
otberwlBetwoeltullar  mhiimU  would  oorne  t'uM'tlirr or  very 
cbwe  b>  each  other,  aa  111  Latin  ntienit*  fur  'aiunu*.  Italian 
pefejrn'jv  from  IaUii  ver*<jrin\t*.  Kmiliidl  mt/ntwr  (  =  Her- 
man nummer)  from  Lutin  ni(wierw«,  etc.  <£>)  In  Mof.,  ea- 
talxdlam  iwhkh  aee):  opjiosed  1<j  aeniniMion. 

diSsimllatlTe  (di-sitn'l-lA-tiv),  a.  [<  di**imi- 
late  + -ivr.]  Tending  to  render  dissimilar  or 
different ;  specifically,  in  bud.,  caUbolic  (which 
see):  opposed  to  atximilatirt. 

dissimilet,  «'.  t.    See  duuimuie, 

dissimilitude  (dis-i-mil'i-tud),  n.  [=  ¥.  di*- 
similitude-  —  Sp.  ditrimititud  —  Pg.  dissimilitude 
=  lu  dMrniiitudme.  <  L.  dusimititudo  (-titdiii-), 
unlikenesH.  <  ditsimili*,  unlike :  see  dissimilar, 
and  cf.  «tmi7ifu(f>.]  1.  Unlikeness;  want  of 
resemblance;  dlffereuco:  as,  a  diserimilitutk  of 
form  or  character. 

Every  later  one  IchurchJ  endeavoured  to  lie  certain  de- 
areea  more  removed  fniiu  conformity  wllh  the  church  of 
Rome  than  the  rest  before  had  been  :  whereupon  grew 
tnarveUoiu  great  dissimilitude!. 

H«*er,  Ecclea.  Polity.  Pref..  ii. 

r  b>  udlveraity  either  In  <|italltyor  paatiou. 
Biirirerrdieius,  tr.  by  a  llentleman. 


In  the  church,  annie  ermu 
Baa  inconvenience  than  they  i 


or ; 


n  may  be 

~*n  be  dlacoveml. 
ft  J, 

dissimnlorl  (di-slm'<i-ler),  a.  A 
one  who  dissimulates. 

Hy  duty  la  to  eihort  ytKi  ...  to  search  and  examine 
your  own  cotiaclrticee.  and  that  not  liirhlly.  nor  after  the 
manner  of  tfiariiwirtrr.  with  Uod. 

Ths  Writer  «,/  the  Communion  ( IMS). 
[Aba  In  the  first  rrsyer-bnult  0M«>! 

rhrtstcalleth  them  hypocritea.ifianuiuferi,  blind  iruldea. 
and  ]M*lntcd  acpulrhrea. 

Tmiale,  Ana.  to  -*lr  T,  More,  etc.  (Parker  Sne-,  1ST0X  P.  <5. 
rHaalmriHntrt  ^li-aini'n.linpl,  ii.  |< 


Ivnijt,  dissimilUHttr ;  verbal  n. 
The  act  of 
iitti  illation. 


!»,*] 
;  dis- 


Swlch  subtil  loldng  and  dissimulimm. 

CAawerr,  Squire  ,  Tale,  1. 


ili7u<fc4  can  he  ulNervcd.  and  but 
lietu  r  to  let  the  shadow  alone  tli»u 


one  ilinllltiide.  It  were  1 
tiaiard  tile  subaUiHe. 

Jtr.  Tavt  -r.  Wiwk»  (ed.  1S3.SX  II.  W6. 


8.  In  rktt.,  a  comparison  by  contrast, 
disalmrilanat  (.U-sim'u-lans)  „.   (<  <L„im*U 

+   -««<r.     tf.  dissemblance] 
Bailey,  1727. 
diBsimulite  (di-sim'u-lat).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
dissimulated,  ppr.  di*stiHulating.     |    L.  dissi- 
muliitu*.  pt).  of  dissimulart- .  tli*Hcmhl«*:  see 
timttle  auu  dissemble,  and  cf.  (t<x«imi/<ir<-.]  I. 


ulonrt,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  distHmulrur,  'dis- 
ur,  <  L.  <«*»■»» u/rtfur,  a  dissembler:  see 
mlalar.']  A  dissembler.  Chaucer. 
dlBSipahle  (lUs'i-pa-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  dissipablc.  < 
L.  aissiiHibilis,  that  may  be  dissipated,  <  dissi- 
parc,  dissipate:  see  dissipate,]  Liable  to  be 
dissipated ;  that  may  be  scattered  or  dispersed. 
[Bare.] 

The  heat  of  Uu»e  plant*  b  very  distipnUe, 

Haemi.  JfaL  Hbt. 

dissipate  (dis'l-p*t),  p.;  nret.  and  pp.  disei- 
jiateit,  ppr.  dutMjtatin(i.  [<  L.  dissipalus,  pp. 
of  difsipare,  also  written  dawwparr  (/  OF.  dis- 
sipcr,  F.  dissiper  as  Sp.  disipar  =  Pg.  dissipar  ~ 
It.  dissiparc),  scatter,  disperse,  demolish,  de- 
stroy, si(uander,  dissipate,  <  dis-,  apart,  +  su- 
pare,  snppare  (rare),  throw,  also  in  romp. 
pare,  throw  into.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  causo  to 
pass  or  melt  away;  scatter  or  drive  off  in  all 
directions;  dispel:  as.  wind  dissipates  fog;  the 
heat  of  the  sun  dissipates  vapor;  mirth  dissi- 


The  heat  carried  up  by  the  ascending  current  at  the 

eunabir  ...  Is  almost  wholly  dissipated  Into  the  cold 
stellar  space  above.  J.  Cndt,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  u. 

3.  To  expend  wastef  uliy ;  scatter  extravagantly 
or  improvidently ;  waste,  as  property  by  fool- 
ish outlay,  or  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  devo- 
tion to  trivial  pursuit*. 

The  vast  wealth  that  was  left  him.  beliar  ■ 
lee*  than  eighteen  hundred  tbooasn.l  pouinU. 
years  dissipated,  bp.  flvrnet,  Ii  1st.  I" 


If  h*  had  any  grain  of  virtu*  by  descent,  he  has  dissi- 
pated It  with  the  rest  of  his  InlierlUiK-c, 


Ttw 


d'tsi mutation,  courtesy,  and  second  thought,  which  men 
never  put  o«.  Emerson,  Friendship. 

-Sjrn.  SlrauUtlon  (see  dissemble  and  dissembler),  dnpli. 
■-try.  deceit. 

dissimulator  (di-sim'u-li-tor),  a.  [=  F.  rfiwi- 
mutateur  (OF.  </Hwii«i(Jr«r  .-"seo  dsannsfoMr)  = 
Hp.  disimulador  as  Pg.  dissimulador  =  It.  dis- 
simulatore,  <  L.  dissimulator,  <  dissimulare,  pp. 
dissimulatus,  dissemble:  see  d<A«sii«/afe.]  One 
who  dissimulates  or  feigns;  a  dissembler. 

fHsaimutntor  as  I  was  to  others.  I  waa  like  a  guilty 
child  before,  tlie  woman  I  lovod,    Bulver,  I'clham,  IxviL 

diaalmnleT,  dissimilet,  r.  t.  [<  ME.  d«r»s»a/cii, 

dixsimilen,  <  <  >F.  ffi*.*im*frT,  \ .  dissimulcr  =  Sp. 
disimuUir  =  Pg.  f/tK»is,«;rtr  =  It.  <fijwis»af/jrf, 
<  L.  (/jstnmts/drc.  conceal,  dissemble :  see  dis- 
semble, dissimulate.]    To  dissemble;  conceal. 

Ills  wo  he  gan  rfieriMtJen  and  hyde. 

CAnweer,  Trnllns,  I.  Kl 

Ilnwhett  this  one  thing  he  could  nelth 
over  with  sllein  e, 

tl  Ulaiul.  tr.  of  Ammlanns  Mi 


.•iberiiUin,  Sclto.il  for  Scandal.  L  t 
dvllliatlon  U  to  dissipate  all 
ilanut. 

The  extravagance  of  the  court  had  dissipated  all  th* 
means  which  Parliament  had  supplied  for  the  purpi.ee  of 
carry  lug  on  offensive  hostilities. 

ilaeaulau.  Sir  William  Temple. 
-  Syn.  1,  Dissipate,  Dispel,  Disperse,  Seatter.  These 
words  lire  often  Interchangeable.  Dissipate  and  dispel, 
however,  properly  apply  to  the  dispersion  of  things  that 
vauisli  and  are  not  afterward  collected ;  dissipate  is  the 
more  energetic,  and  diejet  Is  more  often  used  figurative- 
ly: as,  to  dissipate  vapor;  to  dissipate  a  fortune;  to  rfis- 
pet  doubt;  to  dispel  uncertainty.  Disperse  and  seatter 
are  applied  to  things  which  may  be  again  brought  toge- 
ther :  as,  to  seatter  or  disperse  troops ;  or  to  things  which 
are  ipilte  as  reel  snd  tangible  after  erattering  or  dispers- 
ing aa  before ;  as,  to  gather  up  one's  scattered  wits. 

The  first  flashing  of  the  candles  upon  Hint  canvas  had 
seemed  to  dissipate  the  dreamy  stupor  w  hich  was  stealing 
over  my  senses.  i'oe,  Tales,  1.  367. 

Kmm  whatsonrcc  did  h» |the sun]  derive  thst  enormous 
amount  of  energy  which.  In  the  form  of  beat,  be  has  been 
tine/  Into  space  during  past  sgesT 

J.  Cridt,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  SeH. 
I  aaw  myself  the  lsmbent  easy  light 
— n  horror,  and  rfi'«y»i  the 

Dryden,  Hind  and  rantber,  IL  1 
l^t  ine  have 
A  dream  of  pobon ;  »u<  h  s».irepeeding  gear 
As  will  disperm  Itself  through  sfl  the  veins 

Shah.,  H  and  J.,*.l. 
In  the  year  14M.  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  with  forty  Ships, 
and  five  thousand  waged  llnuins  took  to  ses:  hut  that 
Evening,  by  Tempest  of  Weather,  nix  w  hole  Fleet  was  dis- 
persed, hater,  Chronicles,  p.  Sta. 

A  king  that  sltteth  In  tlte  throne  of  Judgment  eeatteretn 
away  all  evil  with  bis  eyes.  ITov.  XX.  S. 

IL  iN<r<iM».  1.  To  become  scattered,  dis- 
IH-rsed,  or  diffused ;  come  to  an  end  or  vanish 
through  dispersion  or  diffusion. —  2.  To  engage 
in  extravagant,  excessive,  or  dissolute  plea- 
sures ;  be  loose  in  conduct. 

dissipated  (dis'i-pa-ted),  />.  a.  [Pp.  of  dissipate, 
r.]  Indulging  in  or  characterized  by  extrava- 
gant, excessive,  or  dissolute  pleasures;  intem- 
perate, especially  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks:  as,  a  dissipated  man;  a  ilissipatrd  life. 

dlMiBation  (dis-i-pa'shon).  n.  [<  F.  dissipation 
a  Hp.  disipaciim  =  Pg.  dissipacSa  =a  It.  rfissi- 
pasitme,  <  L.  dsuipafio(H-),  a  scattering,  <  rfis- 
sipare,  pp.  disxipatus,  scatter:  see  dissipate.] 

1.  The  act  of  dissipating,  dispelling,  or  dis- 
persing; the  state  of  being  dissipated ;  a  pass- 
ing or  wasting  away:  as,  the  dissipation  of  va- 
por or  heat;  the  dissipation  of  energy. 

Tills  was  their  valne  amvsnce  and  presumption.  .  .  . 
when  tbelr  gulltle  cunsclence*  lbr>  slned  a  <fi<n|>atw)i  and 
scattering  hy  dlulne  IusUce.  I'urebne,  Pilgtinuure,  p.  ii. 
Foul  dissipation  follow',!,  and  forced  rout. 

Miltim.  V.  I-,  vt.  698. 
The  dissipation  of  UinM^rerjowned  ^"*c»^  ^  ^ 

2.  The  act  of  wasting  by  misuse;  wasteful  ex- 
jiendlture  or  loss:  as,  the  dissipation  of  one's 

f owcrs  or  means  in  unsuccessful  efforts. — 3. 
Hstraetinn  of  the  mind  and  waste  of  its  ener- 
gy, as  by  diverse  occupations  or  objects  of  at- 
tention ;  anything  that  distracts  the  mind  or 
divides  the  attention. 

A  dissipation  of  thought  Is  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
h  In  the  world. 

ti. 


Dissembling.        The  more  clear  light  of  the  gospel  .  .  .  dissipated  tbine 
foggy  mints  of  errour. 

Srliten,  Illustrations  of  Drayton's  Pnlyolhbm.  x. 
Tlie  reader  will  perhaps  Snd  the  rsys  of  evidence,  thus 
"loi  focus,  suIBi  lent  bi  dissipate  the  doubt*  thst 
red  with  him. 

tt-  Spenesr,  Social  statics,  p.  MM. 


Mere  rending  1*  not  mental  discipline,  hot  rather  men- 
tal uWpittlo*,  /-njl.  .Sri.  M':.  XXV.  asi. 

4.  Unduo  indulgence  in  pleasure ;  specifically, 
the  intemperate  pursuit  of  enjoyment  through 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  its  at- 
tendant vices. 

What !  Is  it  pro|m*rd  then  to  reclaim  tlie  ipaadt 
from  til*  do«t/..trii>u  and  extravagance. liy  tilling  bin  i 
eu  with 

ClTClS  Of  dissipation.  In  optiee,  the  circular  >. 
the  retina  of  the  eye  which  is  taken  up  hy  one  of  the  ex- 
treme pencil*  of  rays  Issuing  fn-in  any  object  —  Dissi- 
pation function.  s»e  ./unWion.—  Dissipation  of  en- 
ergy. Sc.-  eeiernu  -  Radius  of  dissipation,  the  radlua 
of  the  click  of  dissipation. 

dissipate  + 
or  disperse; 

dispersive. 

For  as  It  l<  s  distinction  between  living  ami  mm  living 

bodies  that  ti  e  first  pr..|»irste  while  the   I  ii,.  not, 

it  is  slso  s  distinction  between  them  tlist  certain  sctious 


oi  me  em  le  i >i  iiimipiiomi 

dissipative  (diH'i-pa-tiv),  a.  [< 
-ire]    1.  Tending  to  dissipate  < 
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dissipative 


IflRR 


dissolve 


-we.]  Tending  to  dissociate;  specifically,  in 
chem.,  resolving  or  reducing  a  compound  to  its 
primary  elements. 

The  rrsotutlnn  of  carbonic  acid  Into  IU  fknwU  .  .  .  ll 
one  of  the  most  familiar  iaiUnni  of  this  transformation 
of  aolar  radiation  Into  diasucuifire  action.    Edinlntrjh  Her, 

uunpa- 

rate  of  dlsaocioscope  (dU-so'shi-y-skap),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
dissociation)  +  Or.  owrriv,  view.]  A  form  of 
apparatus  devised  by  Tommasi  for  showing  the 
dissociation  of  ammoniacal  salts,  it  consists  u(  a 
glass  tub«  within  which  U  placed  a  atrip  of  blue  lltuma< 
paper  moistened  with  a  neutral  solution  of  ammonium 
chluiid.  If  tin-  lube  la  plunged  Into  boiling  water,  the 
ammonium  chlnrid  U  duisociated  and  the  lHaitts<puper 
Woimca  rod  ;  in  cold  water,  the  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
chloral  reunite  and  the  ] taper  become**  blue  again, 
rein  we  ever  dissolubility  (dis'y-l^-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  «fxf- 
solubilite  =  Sp.  diiolubilidad ;  as  dissoluble  + 
•it]/:  see  -inlity.]  Capacity  of  being  dissolved. 
.Sir  J/.  Rale. 

Warburtan.    [Rare.]— fl.  Capability  of  being  dissoluble  (dls'tVla-M).  a.    [=  F.  dissoluble  = 

Sp.  disoluble  ss  Pg.  dissoluvel  =  It.  dissolubile, 
<  L.  ditsolubilis,  that  may  be  dissolved,  <  dis- 
solvere,  dissolve:  see  dissolve.]  1.  Capable  of 
Wing  dissolved;  convertible  into  a  fluid. — 2. 
t.  may  be  disunited  or  separated  into  parts. 

The  gentlest  Shade  that  walked  Etyslan  plain! 

4«  chains. 


which  go  on  In  the  first  are  cumulative,  Instead  of  being,  dissociative  (di-so'shlA-tiv),  a.  [<  dissociate  +  *  "jar, 
•a  In  the  second,  dimipatitr. 

n.  Sjienesr,  Study  of  Soclol.,  p.  334. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  phenomenon  of  the 
dissipation  of  energy.  See  t  neruu.-DUslpsUve 
function.  Haiue  a>  divisxxiiniy  (*).— DtswlpsUve.  sys- 
tem, in  pAffsict,  a  system  In  which  energy  is  disslpaled- 

dissipatavity  (dis'i-pa-tiv'i-ti).  n.   K  din 
tire  +  -itu.]  In  tthji 

the  dissipation  of  energy  in  any  given  system. 
(6)  The  function  which  express**  this  half  rate. 

dissite<  (di-ait'),  a.  [<  LL.  distritus,  lying  apart, 
remote,  <  L.  dis-,  apart,  +  situs,  placed :  see  dis- 
and  site.]  Situated  apart ;  scattered ;  serrate. 

1  from  this  world  of  ours,  wherein  we  erer 
HoUand,  tr.  of  Camden's  Ilritain,  p.  40, 

dissoclability  (di-so-shia-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  <!•*• 
priv.  +  sociability.]     l"  Wait  of  sociability 


subject  to  heat  a*  butter;  a  man  of  cno- 
and  thaw.     Shot..  M  W.  of  W  .  UL  J. 


For 
dwelt. 


dissociated. 

dissociable  (di-ao'shia-bl),  a.  [<  F.  dissocia- 
bie,  unsociable,  dissociable,  <  L.  dissoeiabilis,  ir- 
reconcilable, <  dissociate,  separate :  see  disso- 
ciate.] 1.  Not  well  associated,  united,  or  as- 
sorted; not  sociable;  incongruous;  not  recon- 
cilable. Might  sometimes,  covet  diasnfu&b 

They  came  lo  two  by  two,  though  matched  In  the  moat  Kerdsvank,  Departure  from  Uraamere. 

ifUsocuiMs  manner,  and  mingled  together  In  a  kind  of  If  all  be  atom*,  how  then  ahould  the  Ooda 

dance.  Addimm,  Vision  of  Public  Credit.  Being  atomic  not  be  diasoiuMe  t 

Not  only  all  falsehood  la  Incongruous  lo  a  divine  nda-  Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

■Ion,  but  fa  d«»»o«aM«  with  all  truth.  dissolubleness  (dia'6-ly-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 

Wariurum,  Batman*,  UL    of  dissoluble.  HicJtardson. 

2.  Capable  of  being  dissociated.  dissolute  (dls'$-lut),  a.    [<  ME.  dissolut  m  OF. 

blood  or  a  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  la  shaken    dissolu,  F.  dissotu  —  Pr.  dissolut  = 

=  Pg.  It.  dissolut 

careless,  licentious,  dissolute,  pp.  of 


When  blind  or  a  tolntlon  of  oxvhaMooglob 
op  with  carbon  mon.ixl.ic-,  the  "dutxiabU"  or  ■'  respira- 
tory "  oiygen  it  displaced.  Encyt,  Brit.,  XX.  <M. 

dissocial  (di-so'sbal ),  a.  [<  LL.  dissoeialis.  Irre- 
concilable, <  L.  '/(.*-  priv.  +  tocialis,  social :  see 
dis- social.]  1.  Unfriendly ;  interfering  or 
tending  to  interfere  with  sociability  or  friend- 
ship.—2.  Disinclined  to  or  unsuitable  for  so- 
ciety; not  social;  contracted;  selfish:  as, a dis- 
sociat  passion. 

A  dutortaJ  man?  DiMoeial  enough;  a  natural  terror 
and  horror  lo  all  phantunw,  helnc  himself  of  the  genus 
reality.  CaWyfe,  rVsaOh  Kev..  111.  rlL  t 

dlBSOcialiM  (di-eo'shal-U),  t'.  t. ;  pret  and  pp. 
diisocialized,  ppr.  dissociaiizing.  [<  dissocial  + 
-ire]   To  make  unsocial ;  disunite.  Clarke. 

dissociate  (di-ao'shi-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
satiated,  ppr.  dissociating.  [<  L.  dissociatus, 
pp.  of  aissveiare  (>  Sp.  dtsociar  =  Pg.  dwiwciar 
—  F.  diawcier),  separate  from  fellowship,  dis- 
join, <  dis-  priv.  +  sotiare,  associate,  unite,  < 
wiciiw,  a  companion :  see  social.]  1.  To 
the  association  or  connection  of; 
unite;  separate. 

By  thuft  dissociating  every  state  from  every  other,  like 
*   m  the  " 


\  loo 


loosen,  unloose,  dissolve:  see 
Loose;  relaxed;  enfeebled 


lax, 


At  last,  by  subtile  slelitliU  the  him  betraid 
t'nto  Ida  foe,  a  Oyaunt  huge  sod  tail ; 
Who  him,  disarmed,  distalm*.  dlsmald, 
Unwarea  aurprlaed.        ^rpenarr,  r.  U.,  I.  vtL  51. 


2.  Loose  in  Wbavior  and  morals;  not  under  t  he 
restraints  of  law ;  given  to  vlee  and  dissipation ;      ]ntin|<tn,?  Jj 
vicious ;  wanton ;  lowd :  as,  a  dissolute  man ;  ' 
dissolute  company.— 3.  Characterized  by  dis- 
soluteness; devoted  to  pleasure  and  dissipa- 
tion :  as,  a  dissolute  life. 
Ami  forasmuch  as  wee  be  in  hnn-1  with  laughing 


2t.  The  substance  formed  by  dissolving  a  body 
in  a  menstruum ;  a  solution,  bacon. —  3.  Sep- 
aration into  parts,  especially  into  elementary 
or  minute  parts;  disintegration;  decomposi- 
tion or  resolution  of  natural  structure,  u-  of 
animal  or  vegetable  substances.  Specifically 
—  4 .  Death ;  the  separation  of  soul  and  body. 

N'obleat  minds  fall  often  upon  doabtiul  deaths  slid 
melancholy  difdutums,     SirT.  Brvtme,  Uni-buruU,  lv. 

We  expected 
Immediate  iSUKtutitm.  which  we  thought 
Was  meaut  by  death  that  day. 

ioton,  T.L.X.  IMS. 
Be  walla  the  day  of  his  duaWurton  with  a  reaignation 
mixed  wtth  delight.  Steele,  S|iectauir.  ho.  26J. 

5.  Separation  of  the  parts  which  compose  a 
*  system  or  body :  as,  the  dissolution 

the  dissolution  of  government. 
Por,  diMiUea,  Ihrouch  dluhuoan 
Prtxyrldis  diasotonViun. 
laudtr,  Dewile  of  Kyngls  (P-  K.  T.  S.\  I  U. 
To  make  s  present  stOsoltUum  of  the  world.  Uooktr. 
If  in  any  community  loyalty  dlnilnlshea  at  a  greater 
rate  than  equity  Increase*,  there  will  arUe  a  tendency  to- 
ward  social  diasofutum.  if.  ipeneer.  Social  Sutica,  p  v-t 

6.  The  process  of  retrogression  or  degenera- 
tion :  opposed  to  rrofalio*.  [Rare.] 

The  evolution  of  a  gaa  la  literally  an  absorption  of  mo. 

Uon  of  matter,  which  Is  exactly  the  re. 
we  here  call  Evolution  — 1«  that  wliich 
OiasufBfvm. 

W.  5peiwer,  Flrat  Principles.  I  Iff. 

7.  The  breaking  up  of  an  assembly  or  asso- 
ciation of  any  kind,  or  the  bringing  of  it*  exis- 
tence to  an  end:  as,  adtnnolufioN  of  Parliament, 
or  of  a  partnership;  the  dissolution  of  the  Eng- 
lish monasteries  under  Henry  VI1L 

/n'atof  uf  ion  Is  the  civil  death  of  Parliament  Blots* ant. 
Henry  IV.,  In  1402,  Invited  both  houaea  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  diaolulim. 

SfuM-i,  Const^Ust,  I  its. 

St.  The  act  of  relaxing  or  wci ' 
tion ;  looseness  or  laxity,  aa  i 
gipation;  dissoluteness. 


l  ne  evoiuuon  oi  a  i 
tion  and  dislnteurutlu 
verve  of  that  which  w, 
we  here  call  Xhjauiuti 


The 
athi 


blood' 


determination  of  the 
matical  problc 


I  It  loose,  soft,  and  wandering. 

Jrr.  Tat/tor. 


^ughl 

Is  a  stgne  of  a  verye  light  and  aUatofisIa  mtode,  let  her  see 
that  slice  laugh  not  vnnteaaureaniy. 

Ptntt,  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman.  I.  a 

ran  vp  and  downe 

jr.  Breisde,  tr.  of  Quia tus  Curtius,  vlll. 

They  are  ponplo  of  very  dismtut*  hahtta. 

K.  W.  Lant,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  61. 

■  flyu.  2  and  3.  Imnwml,  Deoraced,  etc.  (see  eriminat\ 
uncurbed,  unbridled,  disorderly,  wild,  rakish. 


lax,  Ucen* 


requisites 
Dissolution  of  the 

i  the  blood  lu  which  it  docs 
not  readily  coagulate  when  withdrawn  from  the  body. 
-  Byn.  4  and  S.  Termlnatlont  destruction,  ruin.— T.  H*- 
.  ,a,   ft,  ^o-i.ii'ion  i-tc.  nJ(o.]riu,.ri.r. 

dissolntlvet  (dis'r>-lfl-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  dissolutus. 
pp.  of  thssotrcrc,  dissolve  (see  dissolve),  +  -ire] 
Dissolving  in  the  chemical  sense. 

Because  these  last  mentioned  are  the  roost  unlikely  la 
be  readily  dlsaolubte  by  a  substance  belongiug  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  ...  I  shall  subjoin  two  trials  that  1  made 
to  evince  this  duaolutltw  power  of  tile  spirit  of  blood. 

Bc-yfe,  Human  rUwi. 


deer  separated  from  the  herd,  each  power  la  treated  with    tlou»  pronte»u.  al»ndon«l  reprobate.  diaSOlTability  (di-col-Ta-liil'Mi),  a.   f<  di«*o/r- 

<mi  the  merit  of  his  being  a  deserter  from  the  common  digsolutedt  (dis'o-iu-tod).  p.  a.    [Pti.  of  'duso-    flW<J  .  ^^uty^  Capability  of  beinf 


Burkt,  A  Regicide 
Unable  to  dismdait  appearance  from  reality,  the  tar 
age,  thinking  the  emgy  of  the  dead  man  is  Inhabited  by 
hi*  ghost,  propitiates  it  accordiiigiy. 

H.  Symorr.  Prtn.  of  Sockil.,  |  156. 

In  passing  Into  other  races  Christianity  could  not  but 
suffer  by  being  rfuuociofmf  from  the  tradition  of  Jewish 
prophecy.  It  could  not  bat  las*  the  prophetic  spirit,  the 
eager  study  of  the  future. 

J.  ft.  Salty,  Nat  Religion,  p.  223. 

Specifically  —  2.  In  chem..  to  separate  tho  ele- 
ments of;  decompose  by  dissociation. 

ic  oxide,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammo- 
hydnodic  add  hate  been  du»«-><i(«d  by  various 
^nser.  Vyr.,  VI.  IM 

(di-so-shl-ft'shon),  n.  [<  F.  dMno- 
Sp.  disotiackm  =  Pg.  dissociacih),  <  L. 
dissociation-),  a  separation,  <  dissocuire,  pp. 
dissociatus,  separate:  see  dissociate.  Of.  asso- 
ciation, consociation.]  1.  The  severance  of  as- 
sociation or  connection;  separation;  disunion. 

It  will  add  .  .  .  Co  the  dtasocid/ion,  distraction,  and  con- 
tusion of  theae  confederate  republics. 

Burke,  Rev.  In  France. 

Tiachea  Its  extreme  In  the  thonghta  of 
II.  Spencer,  Pop.  8cL  Mo.,  XXIV.  StS. 

Specifically  —  2.  In  chen.,  the  resolution  of 
more  complex  into  simpler  molecules  by  tho 
action  of  heat.  Also  called  thrrmolyxis.  Di*m- 

cialiuii  U  applied  by  home  authors  to  cases  where  the  du' 
» iciated  guses  recxitnlitni'  when  the  temperature  fulls,  end 
thrrmolvtiM  where  the  gn*ct  do  not  spontaiwovoily  mxim 
Isne  4Ki  cif  iling.    Abio  1/it.iMorfariois. 

The,  w.ir.|  was  ltr«t  cniplovrd  by  Henri  Salnte-Clslrc 
Devllle,  who  In  Noiem'n  r,  l-.'.T,  r.  a.1  lw-f..r<.  the  French 
Illy  of  Sciences  a  paper  "On  the  /^i.WA-uifi.oi  or 
aneous  iSrvomiR.utiuu  of  Bodies  under  the  Influx 
of  Heat"  Amtr.  Cyc.,  VL  1». 


The  rfsasoewt 
the  man  of  scl 


lute,  r.J   Loosened;  uneonflned. 

The  naxt,  mad  afatheais ;  her  feet  all  bare, 
Ungtrt,  untrimm  d,  with  dtatofufeel  hair. 

C.  Smart,  Temple  of  Dullness. 

dissolutely  (dls'A-lut-li),  odr.    If.  In  a  Ioobc  or 
relaxed  manner ;  so  as  to  loosen  or  set  free. 
Then  were  the  prisons  diuntut'tv  frec.1. 
Both  field  and  town  with  wretchedness  l»«ll. 

Drayton,  liarone'  Wars,  lv. 

2f.  Unrestrainedly. 

I  haneseene  forralne  Embaaaadours  In  the  Queens  prea- 
rnee  laugh  so  dumiHttty  at  some  rare  pastime  or  sport 
that  hath  beene  made  there,  that  nothing  In  the  world 
could  worse  haue  beoomrii  them. 

I'uttrnkam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Pocsle,  p.  S44. 

3.  In  a  moral  sense,  loosely :  wantonly;  in  dis- 
sipation or  debauchery ;  without  restraint :  as, 
to  spend  money  dissolutely. 

Tho  queen  s  subjects  lived  dusnfufafy,  vainly,  and  hum- 
rtously,  with  little  fear  of  God  and  car*  of  honesty. 

Ntrypr,  Abp.  Parker,  an,  1663, 

dissoluteness  (dls'^-lut-nes),  n.  Looseness  of 
manners  and  morals ;  vicious  indulgence  in  plea- 
sure, aa  in  intemperance  and  debauchery ;  dis- 
sipation :  as,  dissoluteness  of  life  or  manners. 

Oar  civil  confusions  and  distractions  . .  .do  not  only  oc- 
casion a  general  licentiousness  and  di»»o/ulei»e»»  of  man- 
tint  have  usually  u  proportionally  bad  Influence  up. 
and  government  of  families. 

Tiltatron,  Serroona,  I.  L 

dissolution  (dis-o-lfl'shon),  ».  [<  ME.  dissolu- 
ctnttn.  <  OF.  dis*olHtuin,'Y.  dissolution  =  Pr.  dis- 
solucto  =  Sp.  diiolucion  =  Pg.  difi/tnlucdo  =  It. 
dissolution*!.  <  L.  dissolufin(n-),  <  di**<irf  rr.  pp. 
dissolutus,  dissolve:  see  dissolve.]  1,  The  act  of 
dissoUing.  or  changing  from  m  stilid  to  a  liquid 
state ;  the  state  of  uuuWoliit;  liquefaction. 


on  the 


f  being  dissolved : 

solubility. 

dissolvable  (di-iol'va-bl),  a.  [<  dissolve  + 
-able. \  Capable  of  being  dissolved;  that  may- 
be converted  into  a  liquid:  as,  sugar  and  ice 
are  dissolvable  bodies.    Also  duuolnble. 

Man,  that  la  even  upon  the  Intrlnaick  constitution  of 
hia  nature  dijuatrihtr,  must,  by  being  in  an  eternal  dura- 
tion, continue  Immortal.   .Sir  Jf .  //alt,  Orlg.  of  Mankind. 

dissolvableness  (di-aol'va-bl-nes),  «.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  soluble, 
dissolve  {dl-zolv'),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  dissolved, 
ppr.  dissolving.  [<  ME.  duumimt  a  OF.  dessou- 
dre,  dissoudre,  dessouldre,  later  also  dissoluer, 
dissolver,  F.  dissoudre  =  Pr.  dissoltre,  dissolrcr  = 
8p.  disotver  =  Pg.  dissolver  m  It.  dissolrcre,  <  L. 
(hssolvere,  loosen,  unloose,  disunite,  dissolve,  < 
tfi*-,  apart,  +  solvere,  loose:  see  *o/<c  Of.  ab- 
solve, resolve.]  I.  fraa*.  1 .  To  liquefy  by  the  dis- 
integrating action  of  a  fluid;  separate  and  dif- 
fuse the  particles  of,  as  a  solid  body  in  a  liquid : 
make  a  solution  of :  as,  water  dissolves  salt  and 
sugar;  to  dissolve  resin  in  alcohol;  to  dissolve 
a  gas  in  a  liquid.  See  solution. — 2.  In  general, 
to  melt ;  liquefy  by  means  of  heat  c 
soften  bv  or  cover  wilii  moisture :  > 
ative  and  poetical.    See  sicff. 

With  well  heapd  logs  diawlre  the  cold. 
And  feed  the  genlsl  hearth  with  fires. 

Drydrn,  tr.  of  Horace,  L  Ix.  7. 
Our  globe  seen  by  God  ll  s  transparent  taw,  not  a  maai 
of  facta    The  law  dismfres  the  fact  anil  holds  It  fluid. 

r.'iitrrei-n,  Easays,  1st  ser.,  p.  -JT4. 

3.  To  disunite;  break  up;  separate  ifito  parts; 
loosen  the  connect  inn  of;  destroy,  as  any  con- 
nected system  or  body,  or  a  union  of  feeling, 
interests',  etc. ;  put  an  end  to:  as,  to  dissolve  • 
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government;  to  dissoire  Parliament;  to  tUsmlv* 
an  alliance;  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

Thna  that  ye  can  not  refuse,  .  .  .  di—ulm  and  breaks 
i  Into  other  frete  by  such  means*  as  it  shall  be  taught 
asa.  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeale,  p.  KB. 
_J  not  wUh  to  be 
.  and  with  AUm  Deo 

•  to  tlial  him  bright  thronef 

Vuurira,  Emblems,  L  is. 
In  the  nimf  r.f  Oo4  an. I  the  Church  tlnfy  desso/ t*  their 
fellowship  with  him.    MUlan,  church  Government,  IL  S. 

He  (the  prime  minister)  nujr  Indeed,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, dissoTcv  Parliament;  but  If  the  new  House  of 
Cooiusoua  disapproves  of  lib  policy,  then  he  niiul  resign. 

if.  J.  iVrernvin,  Auier.  Lrcta.,  p.  IBS. 

4.  To  explain ;  resolve ;  solve.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic] 

Thou  canal  .  .  .  dissolve  doubts.  Dan.  v.  16. 

I  will  now  for  tab  day  return  to  my  question,  and  dis- 
taixx  It.  whether  Hod's  people  mar  be  governed  by  a  gov- 
ernor that  brareth  the  nam*  nf  a  king,  or  no  ! 

Latimer,  SthSennoo  bet  Edw.  VI.,  IMS. 


reanyaoa.  Two  Valoaa 

6.  To  destroy  the  power  of;  deprive  of  force; 

annul;  abrogate:  as,  todi-Wiraeharmorspell; 

to  disevcr*  an  Injunction. 

The  running  •train  dissulesd  the  spell. 
And  tilt  own  elvtah  thai*  lie  t.«x. 

Sa*t,  1-  of  I.  M  ,  UL  IS. 


MM 

diasol vible  (di-rol'vi-bl),  a.  [<  ditto}**  +  -if.  Is.  ] 
Same  as  dtsnoiraMe. 

dissonance  (dis'6-nans),  a.  [=  D.  dissonant  —. 
(i.  dissonant  =  Dan.  Sw.  diasoMns,  <  F.  disso- 
nance —  tip.  dssonancia  —  Pg.  dissonancia  It. 

duwonoN.-u,  dissonamia,  <  LL.  uttssontmfKt,  dis- 
sonance, <  Udi«MMian(<-)», 
iw>nanif.   Cf.  asioNano 
1 .  The  quality  or  fact  of  beioq 
harmonious  mixture  or  combination  of  sounds; 
harshness  of  combined  sounds ;  discord. 
The  wonted  roar  vai  qp  amidit  the  woods, 
And  llll  ct  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance. 

Jfi'tton,  Coraus.  L  SAO. 

Specifically  —  2.  In  munc:  (a)  The  combina- 
tion of  tones  that  are  so  far  unrelated  to  each 
other  as  to  produce  beats :  distinguished  from 
nnuonaHCe.  See  beafl,  ».,  7.  (ft)  The  interval 
between  two  such  tones.  See  discord.— 3.  Dis- 
cord in  general;  disagreement;  incongruity; 
inconsistency.  Hilton, 

The  pralae  of  goodness  from  an  unaotiwl  Ifcolk.w  heart 
must  certainly  make  the  arroasest  dissonance  In  Ui*  world. 
ShaJUsburv.  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm,  I  i. 

(dis'o-nan-si),  n.   Same  as  ditso- 


Rndaavour  to  preserve  yourself  from  relapse  by  • 
suasion  from  lore  u  1U  votaries  call  Invectives  against  it. 


9.  A  dissuasive  influence  or  motive ;  a  deter- 
or  effect. 


: 

or 


Bat  for  the  dissuasion  of  two  eye*, 
ake  with  him  foul  weather  or  fine  day, 
abstained,  nor  graced  the  spectacle. 

browning.  Ring  and  Book,  II.  306. 

re  (di-ewa'siv).  a.  and  «.   [=  F.  ritsgtM- 
si/  =  8p.  disuasieo  =  Pg.  It.  dissuamro.  dissua- 
sive, <  L.  dissuwms,  pp.  of  dissuadere, 
see  dissuade]    I.  a.  Tending  to  dl 
divert  from  a  purpose;  dehortatory. 

The  young  lovers  were  too  much  enamoured  of  each  other 
to  attend  to  the  dissuasitr  voice  ol  avarice, 

Ueldtmlth,  ■true  History  for  the  Ladles. 

II.  ».  Argument  c 
one  from  a  measure 
intended  or  tends  to 
course  of  action. 


advice  employed  to  deter 
that  which  is 


A  hearty  di 
and  curving. 


iin  [and]  the  duuvnanry  of  It  unto  rca- 
Jtr.  Taylor,  Contemplations,  t.  v. 

dissonant  (dis'o-nantV,  a.  [<  F.  dissonant  = 
Sp.  dimmante  aw  Pg.  It.  (iijwoaasfe,  <  L.  disso- 


from     mJtfrSkt  vffiSL 

(di-swft'siv-U),  ode.  Inadiasua- 
ner.  Clarke. 
dissuasory  (di-swa'so-ri),  a.  and  s.    [alt.  du- 
tuamirio,  <  L.  as  if  ' duntasurius,  <  dimvasor,  a 
.  dittuanu,  dissuade : 


to  dissuade;  dis- 


6.  To  consume;  cause  to  vanish  or  perish;  end  Hp.  disonanlc  ='  I'g.  It.  dummante,  <  I*  disso- 

by  dissolution;  destroy,  as  by  fire.    [Obsolete  nan(l-)^  pnr.  of  dissonare,  disagree  in  sound  (cf. 

as  used  of  death.]  dismnus,  dWrecing  in  ^und),  <  dis-,  apart,  + 

Seeing  then  that  all  th»w  things  ihaii  t*  diuofnaf ,  what  tonus,  a  sound,  mmare,  sound :  see  sonant.   Cf . 

manner  of  persona  ought  ye  to  tie  In  all  holy  conrcraaUoii  awtososf,  cv>n.«ow<in<,  rv»»>srt«(.]    1.  Discordant 


(th-  n  that  all 
r  of  persona  out. 
and  godliness?  z  PeL  UL  1L 

Hb  death  came  from  a  sudden  catarrh  which  caused  a 
aquinancy  by  the  UiflaraniaUon  of  the  Interloiir  muscles, 
■  sad  a  shortness  of  bresUi  followed  which  diuofred  him  In 
the  luace  of  taolre  hours 

Bp.  Hackut,  A  bp.  WUluuns,  II.  SS7. 
We  may  ...  be  said  to  live  .  .  .  when  we  have  In  a 
great  measure  conquered  our  dread  of  duath,  .  .  .  and 
are  even  prepared,  and  willing  to  be  duueWenl.  and  to  be 
with  Chrbt,  By.  Alttrtmty,  Sermons,  I.  iL 

Dissolved  blood*,  blood  that  does  not  readily  coagulate 
on  cooling.  -Syn.  1.  7*air,  fa*,  etc.   See  meft. 

II.  isfrans.  1.  To  become  fluid ;  be  disinte- 
grated and  absorbed  by  a  fluid ;  be  converted 
from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state:  as,  sugar  dissolves 
In  water. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  chemical  and  physical  so- 
lution :  lu  the  former  case  the  •obatance  u  Ant  altered 
chemically  >')  the  solvent,  and  the  new  body  thui  " 
goes  Into  lolutton ;  In  the  latter,  the  mbstance 
without  alteration  of  IU  chemical  nature.  P 

8.  To  be  disintegrated  by  or  as  if  by  heat  or 
force;  melt  or  crumble;  waste  away, 


son  us,  a  sound,  mmare,  sound:  see  sonant.  Cf. 
assonant,  consonant,  resonaaf.1  1.  Discordant 
in  sound;  harsh;  jarring;  inharmonious;  un- 
pleasant to  the  ear:  ~ 
tervals. 


Yon  are  yet  too 
There  •  no  true 


h»r»h. 


Yea,  all  which  It 

M.i*.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

To  become  relaxed ;  lose  force  or  strength ; 
or  sink  away  from  weakness  or  languor, 
charm  duuofear  space.  M  i*.,  Tempeet,  v.  I. 

tf  there  lie  more,  more  woeful,  hold  It  In ; 
r*or  I  am  almost  ready  to  duuwfre, 
Hearing  of  thta.  Ma*. ,  Lear,  r.  X. 

TUl  all  diw.fr.ivi  In  the  trance  we  lay. 
And  In  tumaltuoui  raptures  dl«t  away 


4.  To  separate ;  break  up:  as,  the  council  dis- 
i;  Parliament  dissofrrd. 


wared  her  hands ;  thereat  the  crowd, 
diuoferd.  TVauiuwH,  Princess,  Iv. 

To  break  up  or  pass  away  by  degrees:  dis- 
ually ;  fade  from  sight  or  anprehen- 
:  his  pros- 


6.  To  break  up  or  pass  away  by  I 
appear  gradually ;  fade  from  sight 
ston:  as,  dissolving  views  (see  etetr); 
pects  were  rapidly  dissolving. 
dissolvent  (di-zol'vent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  di*. 
solrant  —  Bp.  disolvente  =  Pg.  It.  dissolcrnte,  < 
L.  dissolc*n(  t- Kppr.  of  daasolrere,  " 
dwsoire.]   to.  Hav- 


ing power  to  dissolve ;  sol- 


H  s.  1.  A  solvent. 

Cnleaa  a  part  of  the  metal  b  fairly 
ble,  with  proper  JismJvrnl: 

Adnm  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  L  4. 

S.  That  which  disintegrates,  breaks  up,  or 
loosens. 

The  secret  treaty  of  December  acted  as  an  Immediate 
duwfrent  to  the  truce.  MtXUu, 

8.  In  mctl.,  a  remedy  supposed  to  be  cai»able  of 
dissolving  concretions  in  the  bcxly,  such  as  cal- 
culi, tubercles,  etc. ;  a  resolvent. 


dt**"twisf  ; 

music  In  your  worda,  my  lord. 
Arau.  and  Pi.,  Woman  Baier,  In.  1. 

and  diarojidnr  clangor 
Kchoed  the  sound  of  tlleir  brazen  drums 

Lons/.U**,  Evangeline,  L  t. 

3.  Discordant  in  general;  disagreeing;  incon- 
gruous. 

Fur  It  must  needs  be  that,  bow  far  s  thing  is  dowona.K 
and  disagreeing  from  the  guise  and  trade  of  the  hearers, 
to  far  shall  It  be  out  of  their  belief. 

Hir  T.  Mm,  I'topta  (tr.  by  BnbinsonX  It.  «. 

Dluonant  chord,  any  chord  not  a  major  or  minor  triad. 
See  triad.— Dissonant  Interval,  the  ' 
two  tones  leas  closely  related  to  each  ol 
third  or  tilth.    See  disrord. 

dissonedf,  a.  [MF..,  appar.  pp.  of  •<f<s»oacw,  < 
F.  dissontr  —  Pr.  Pg.  aissonar  =  8p.  ditonar  = 
It.  dissonare,  <  L.  dtssonarc,  disagree  in  sound : 
see  dissonant,]  Dissonant. 

disspirit  (dis-spir'it),  r.  t.   Same  as  dispirit. 

dissuade  (di-ewad'),  c- ;  pret.  and  pp.  dissuadetl, 
ppr.  dissuading.  [Formerly  spelled  disswade ; 
<  OF.  dissnader,  F.  ditsuader  =  Sp.  dismadir  as 
Pg.  duurNOdir  =  It.  dissuadert,  <  L.  dissnadere, 
dissuade,  <  dis-,  apart,  away,  +  tntadere,  pp. 
snasus,  persuade :  see  stMstoa,  and  cf.  persuade.] 
L  fross.  1.  To  ailvtse  or  exhort  against  some- 
thing; attempt  to  draw  or  divert  from  an  action 
by  the  presentation  of  reasons  or  motives:  as, 
ho  dissuaded  his  friend  from  his  rash  purpose. 

Ht.  rmrchcll,  on  the  contrary,  duunuuUd.  her  with  great 
ardour ;  and  I  stood  neuter.  trtf denea'A,  Vicar,  sill. 

de  our  fellow  to  thb  or  that ;  another 

i  hlra. 
,  Sew 

2.  Toch; 
argument. 

We  lunralt  to  .  « 
To  pay  onr  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  uDeen. 

Skak.,  Cymbellne,  v,  6. 

St.  To  give  advice  against ;  represent  as  unde- 
sirable, improper,  or  dangerous. 

War  therefore,  open  or  conceal" d.  alike 

My  voice dianiodse.  MUton,  V.  L,  U.  187. 

TJ.  in  trans.  To  give  advice  in  opposition  to 
some  proposed  course  of  action. 

Here  Eases  would  have  tarried.  In  expectation  of  the 
Indian  Fleet,  but  that  Graves  the  Pilot  dissuaded,  be- 


M  dissyllable. 

-lab' lk),  a.  [=  F.  dtssyf/o- 
,  dissyllable:  see  dtwyUafe.] 


id  pp. 
■uliatm 


1  hare  not  yet  niyself  eeen  any  sercre  and  salbfactory 
■  s  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  Insipid  dismJrenls. 

Work,,  11,  as. 

Mi-zol'rcr).  ».  One  who  or  that 
've«.  or  has  the  power  of  dissolving, 
i  of  that  word. 

!the  diWrer-of  Kpi~  r.|ai,  le, 

JfOten,  rVeUtlcal  Kplaropacy. 


;  Chroolctea.  p.  S85. 
dissuader  (di-awa'der),  a.   One  who  dissuades ; 
a  dehorter. 

dissuasion  (di-sw&'shon),  n.  f=  F.  dissuasion 
>=  Sp.  disuasion  =  Pg"  dissuasao  —  It.  ciwrun- 
sione,  <  L.  <ii»«Manio{»-i,  <  dissuaderr,  pp.  dis- 
sunsus,  dissuade :  see  dissuade.]  1 .  The  act  of 
dissunding;  advice  or  exhortation  in  opposition 
to  something;  diversion  or  an  attempt  to  divert 
from  a  purpose  or  measure  by  advice  or  argu- 
ment: (lehurtuiion. 


dissuader,  <  dimruoderc,  pp.  i 
see  dwraadV.]  I.  a.  Tendu 
stin-sive.  [Rare.] 

II.  ;  pi.  dissuasories  (-riz).  A  dissuasion; 
a  dissuasive  exhortation.  [Rare.] 

Thb  virtuous  and  reasonable  person,  bowaver,  baa  III 
luck  in  all  hb  ditmuasoris*.  Jtjrey. 

dlaniw,  r.  I.   See  diezue. 

dissundort,  r.  f.  [<  dis-,  apart,  +  aaader.]  To 
separate;  rend  asunder. 

Whose  misrule  Astoaiedon  reetralnea, 
By  cutting  the  lutaiiKliug  seres,  and  so  dumiudsrinir  unit* 
Tlie  brave  slalne  beaat.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xvl. 

diseweetent  (di*-swe'tn),  e.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
sweeten.]    To  deprive  of  sweetness. 

di&gyllabet  a.   See  < 
dissyllabic  (dla-l- 

bique,  <  dissyllalte. 

Consisting  of  two  syllables  only : 

tabic  foot  in  poetry. 
dis8yllabiflcation'(dls.|-lab'i.fl.ka'shpn), ».  [< 

dissullabtfu :  see  -fu  and  wifson.)  Formation 

into  two  syllables, 
dissyllabify  (dis-i-lab'i-fl),  e.  t. ;  pi 

dissyllabijied,  p[>r.  dixsyllabifying.    [<  disxylia 

+  -/y.  make.]    To  form  into  two  syllables. 
disByllabiara  (di-sil'a-bUm),  n.    [<  dissyUabs 

+  -ism.]    The  character  of  having  only  two 

syllables. 

Of  Kini*  of  them  [tongues  related  and  unrelated  to 
Chinese)  the  roots  are  In  greater  or  lew  part  dbsy  llablu ; 
slid  we  do  not  yet  know  that  all  dusytiatxsm,  and  even 
that  all  complexity  of  syllable  beyond  a  single  consonant 
with  following  vowel,  I.  not  the  result  of  combination  or 
reduplication.  Whitney,  Encyc.  ItrtL,  XV1IL  774. 

dissyllablze  (dindlVbis),  r.  <.;  prei 

dissyUabisrd,  ppr.  dufsyllobinng.  [< 
+  -«>e.]  To  dissyllabify. 
dissyllable  (di-su'a-bl  or  dis'i-la-bl),  a.  [Al- 
tered to  suit  suitable,  from  earlier  distuUabe,  < 
F.  dissyUabe  =  Sp.  dutilabo  =  Pg.  distyUabo,  < 
lu.  ditullabut.  of  two  syllables.  <  Or.  d^AXa/loc, 
improp.  6um>X>j>i1af,  of  two  syllables,  <  it-,  two-, 
+  ro«iifl},  a  syllable:  see  syllable.]  A  word 
consisting  of  two  syllables  only,  as  paper,  white- 
ness, virtue. 

dissymmetric,  dissymmetrical  (dis-si-met'- 
rik,  -ri-kal),  a.  [<  L.  dis-  priv.  +  Or.  atuptTpoc. 
symmetric :  see  symmetric.]  Having  no  plane 
of  symmetry ;  especially,  having  the  same  form 
but  not  superposable,  as  the  right-  and  left- 
hand  gloves.  Thus,  the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  which 
are  optically  right,  and  left-handed,  are  dissymmetric, 
and  were  conceived  by  Pasteur  to  be  built  up  of  disayni. 
metric  molecules. 

Pasteur  Invoked  the  aid  of  helloes  and  magnets,  with  a 
view  to  rendering  crystals  dUsymwstricai  at  the  moment 
of  their  formation,  ryndoff,  int.  to  Llfo  of  Pasteur,  p.  17. 

dissymmetry  (dis-aim'e-tri),  n.    [<  L.  dis-  priv. 
+  Gr.  avft/jerpta,  symmetry.]    Want  of 
try,  speciflcally  that  characteristic  of 
metric  bodies.    See  dissymmetric. 


Faraday  caused  the  plane 
Jtral  liquid*  and  solids  to 
'  polarisation  lie 

'trn,  then,  in  the 


By  both  helices  and  mi 
of  polarisation  In  perfect 
rotate.  If  the  turning  of  the  pi 
a  demonstration  of  molecular  di* 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  Faraday  w«»  able  to  dliplm  v  symme- 
try by  dueywimr/ry,  and  to  confer  upon  bodies,  which  in 
thrlr  ordinary  state  were  Inert  and  dead,  this  power  of 
rotation  which  M.  Pasteur  considers  to  be  the  exclusive 
attribute  of  life.     TyndaU.  Int.  to  Life  of  l-asteur,  p.  17. 
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:  through  the  tut**  In  such  a  my  u  lu 
inrtm  In  the  lines  ot  force  of  the  Iron 
Sri.  Amsr..  X.  S.,  LVIL  133. 

(dis-slm'pii-thi).  ».  [<  (lit-  priv. 
+  xv "';/■]  Waul  of  sympathy  or  interest; 
indifference.  Johnston.  (Hare.] 
dist.  An  abbreviation  of  district:  as,  Dut 
At  t v..  District  Attorney, 
distacklet  (dis-tak'l),  r.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  + 
tackle.]   To  divest  of  tackle  or  rigging. 

At  length,  those  Instruments  of  their  long  wandrlngs 
.  .  .  ttiascd  their  dUtaekifi  Beet  I.,  the  amirc  of  Libya. 

Warntr,  Albion's  England,  Addition  to  U. 

dlrtad  (dig'tad),  adr.  [<  di»t(anct)  +  ^wfS.]  In 
<i«u(.,  away  from  the  center;  from  within  out- 
ward: toward  the  surface  or  cud  of  the  body. 

distaff  (dis'tAf),  ».;  pi.  duUift  (-tafs),  rarely 
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the  center  of  the  bodv ;  being  at  the  end ;  ter- 
minal; peripheral:  the  opposite  of  ;>rart" 
as,  the  distal  end  of  a  limb,  a  bone,  or 


distant 


be 


rfi*tar«r  (-tiivz).  [<  ME.  distaj'  dystaf,  disestaf, 
dvscslaf.  <  AS.  disttef,  dissta-f,  distaff,  <  'due 
( >  late  ME.  disen,  duscn,  furnish  a  distaff  with 
flax,  E.  dizen,  dial,  due,  deck  out,  array)  (prob. 
.  East  Fries,  dissen  =  LU.  dicsse,  the  bunch 
of  flax  on  the  distaff,  >  G.  dial,  diesse  (naut. ). 
tow,  oakum)  +  .-,••</,  staff :  see  due,  ducn,  and 
staff.  A  connection  of  the  first  element  with 
OHO.  dehsa,  MHO.  dehte,  a  distaff,<  (MHO.ldcA- 
sen.  break  or  swingle  flax  (orig.  prepare,  form, 
fashion  as  with  a  hatchet,  ax,  or  other  imple- 
ment), whence  also  OHO.  deksala,  a  hatchet,  ax, 
etc.  (see  ask"*) .  U  doubtful.]  1.  In  t ho  earliest 
method  of  spinning,  the  staff,  usually  a  cleft 
stick  about  3  feet  long,  on  which  was  wound  a 
quantity  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax  to  bo  spun.  TV 
Km cr  end  of  thedtatoff  was  held  between  tho  left  arm  and 
the  il'lf.  and  the  thread,  pasalug  through  and  gaged  by  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  was  drawn  out  and  twisted  tiy  those 
of  the  right,  and  wound  on  a  Mupended  spindle  made  no 
an  to  tie  revolved  like  a  top,  which  completed  the  twist 
In  Eastern  eountriea  and  In  hirae  districts  of  Rurope,  eape- 
clalljr  In  Italy,  the  primitive  distafl  and  spindle  are  still 
used  ;  but  after  the  Introduction  of  the  spinning  wheel 
tnu>  Europe,  al»«it  the  fifteenth  eenturjf,  the  distaff  became 
an  attai  iinu'iit  only  of  that  designed  for  flax,  and  thoa eon- 
tinned  in  general  me  till  a  recent  period,  modified  In  form. 


part  or  Organ.  Thoa.  tlsc  nalli  are  at  the  dutat  roll 
of  the  finger. ;  the  dutaJ  extremity  of  the  thtch  bone  I*  at 
the  knee ;  the  diets/  ortrans  or  appendages  uf  a  liydroioaD 
are  at  the  end  of  Uie  main  ateuL 

An  Insect,  In  entering  ...  to  sock  the  nectar,  would 
depress  the  distal  portion  of  th*  Ubellum  |ln  Hpipactis 
pnlujdru],  and  consequently  would  not  touch  the  notch 
lum.  Damn.  KerUL.  ot  trrvhlds  by  Inaecta,  p.  97. 

distally  (dis'tal-l),  ade.  In  a  distal  situation 
or  direction ;  toward  the  distal  end  or  extrem- 
ity; remotely;  terminally;  peripherally. 

The  humerus  la  a  stout  hone  —  prismatic,  and  with  a 
rounded  head  at  lt»  proximal  end.  flattened  and  hnad 
,/i-r-M.'.'.,.  Uiudsy,  Anat  Vert.,  p.  It*. 

distant,  c.  t.  [A  var.  of  distance,  ».]  To  keep 
separate;  distinguish. 

For  an  I  war  dead,  and  ye 

1  bailh  In  ae  grave  laid,  O, 


sur.il  by  the  application  ut  any  II 
lax  distance,  the  angle  of 
tion  included  by  the  direction, 
two  oh)ecU  from  a  given  point  ' 
railed  apparent  distance.  C 
Of  mean  distance*.   See  center  I 
Curtate  distance.  See  nrlatt. 
Focal  dlstanca,  8ee/amf. 
xontal  dlstanca,  distance 
in  the  direction  of  Hie  horizon.  - 


unees  aa  cannot 

appllcathm  of  any  linear  kOMMNk 


distances,  such  dts-  t 

*  be  measured  by  the  Jh« 


but  only  by  trlan 
distances.  See 

tance,  in  prip.,  s  straight  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  U>- 
pniH'Ipal  point  of  the  plane.  Mean  distance  of  a  plsr--. 
froiii  the  sun.  an  arithmetical  mean  between  Ita  grtavu 


a  law.  nnder  law-  Line  Ot  dfav 


And  ye  and  I  war  iane  up  again, 

Wba  could  disfan  your  tnouls  fnse  mine,  OT 


Laird  of  J>rvm  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  lit). 


from  the  meridian : 

between  i  he  l  ircgnmml  and  the Y 
Also  called  middU  around.  MOOD  In  dUt 
sneen.-  Point  Of  distance.  In  fmp..  Dial  point  la  «, 
horizontal  line  which  Is  at  the  same  .lisUm-e  frotu  ".V- 
princinal  point  aa  the  eye  Is  Striking:  distance)  of  " 
electrical  discharge,  aa  of  a  Leyden  Jar.  the  thickness  .4 


The  l< «dcd  <fufu/  In  the  left  hand  placed. 
With  spongy  ct ills  of  snow-white  wool  was  „ 

a  thcai-  the  right  hand  lengthening  fibres  drew. 


T  snow-white  wool  was 
t  hand  lengthening  flbi 
Which  into  threa.1  nenth  nimltle  fingers  sr«  w. 

Ca(-Uus  (trans.  ■ 

He's  ao  below  a  twatlii*  that  the  women  end  htm  not 
worthy  of  their  dittnin. 

Urdu,  and  Ft..  King  and  No  King,  v.  1. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  woman,  or  the  female  sex.  - 

H  la  crown  usurped,  a  ditaf  on  the  throne.  Drydtu. 

Dts tn fT  day,  or  Saint  Dlsu.fr «  day,  the  day  after 
Twelfth-ttay,  or  the  featieal  of  Epiphany:  formerly  ao 
calletl  In  England  t..  i  aiiw-  on  Uiat  day  the  women  resumed 
their  distaffs  and  other  ordinary  employments,  after  the 
relatatlon  of  t!»  holidays.  -  Distaff  aids,  or  distaff  side 
Of  the  house,  un  old  collective  phrase  for  the  female 
memliers  of  a  family,  aa  the  dtstarf  waa  always  nsesl  by  wo- 
men, ami  was  common  ainoiuj  all  ranks :  used  especially 
with  reference  to  relationship  and  descent,  and  oppoaed 
to  rpMr  aids  .  aa.  be  Is  connected  with  tbc  family  on  the 
diAtaf  fids ;  be  tracea  his  descent  through  the  d i*taf  tide 
ef  lAe  home.    A  1st,  called  tpindli  ride. 

distain  (dis-tan'),  r.  t.  (<  ME.  dittcinen,  dis- 
tognen,  <  OF.  de*tcindre,  deitaindre,  F.  dffeis- 
tfrr  =  Pr.  datengner  —  Sp.  detteSir  as  I"g.  dea- 
tingir  =  It.  stignere,  stingere,  distain,  take  away 
the  color,  <  L.  dis-  priv.  +  tingere,  tinee,  color: 
aee  dts-  and  tinge,  tint,  taint.  Now  abbr.  stain, 
q.  v.]  It.  To  take  away  the  color  of;  hence, 
to  weaken  the  effect  of  by  comparison ;  cause 
to  pale;  outvie. 

And  thon,  Trabe,  that  hast  of  lore  sat  lie  peyne. 
My  lady  comlth.  that  al  this  may  dutevne. 

kISVoi 


I'Anucer 


1 


2.  To  tinge  with  any  color  different  from  the 
natural  or  propor  one;  discolor;  stain:  as,  a 
sword  dtstained  with  blood.  [Archaic] 

IHrers  of  the  women  1 1rate  seen  with  their  chlnnea  dts. 
tained  into  knots  and  flowers  of  blue,  made  by  pricking 
of  the  akin  Willi  needles.  Sandy.  Travail ea,  p.  Si. 

Oklan  that  distain 
The  cheeks  of  Proteus  or  the  silken  train 
Of  Klora  a  nynipha.       Vunrus,  Emblems,  IlL  It. 

The  door,  which  was  equipped  with  neither  bell  nor 
knocker,  was  Mistered  and  diftativd, 

R.  L.  .sfeeeiuon.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  p.  4. 

3.  To  blot;  sully;  defile;  tarnish. 

Thoujrhe  one  bis  ti>n«e  dUinyw 
With  cur»ld  s|»i  he.  to  dixi  byin  sllf  a  shame. 

/Wirinsi  Pormi,  etc.  (ed.  Funiivalli,  p.  77. 
The  worthiness  of  praise  dUrains  his  wnrth. 
If  that  tbe  prats  d  himself  bring  the  prsiie  forth. 

T.  and  C,  i  S. 
Have  >e  fair  danghters  »  Umk 
To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  detained. 
Hub  mor.-.l  Jfsas MtV*rd,  KieniL 


distal  (dis'tnl),  a.    {<  dtnt(anrr)  +  -a/,  on 
ogy  of  central.]    In  anaf.,  situated  away  from 


dlBtance  (dia'tons),  n.  [<  ME.  distance,  ars- 
tance,  destaunce  =  D.  distantie  -  O.  distam  = 
Dan.  distance  =  Sw.  rfMfaisg,  <  OF.  distance, 
destance,  distance,  separation,  disagreement, 
dlMacconl,  F.  distance,  distance,  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
distancia  =  It.  distan-a,  dittaiuia,  <  ]i.  distantia, 
distance,  remoteness,  difference,  <  <fisf<7B(f-).«, 
distant:  see  rfMfanf.]  1.  The  measure  of  the  in- 
terval between  two  objects  in  space,  or,  by  ex- 
tension, between  two  points  of  time ;  the  length 
of  the  straight  line  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  hence  of  time  intervening  between  one 
event  or  period  and  another :  as,  the  distance  be- 
tween New  York  and  Ban  Franelsco;  tho  <J«i- 
ta  nee  of  two  event*  from  each 
of  five  mllos;  evenU  only  the  disfnisoe  of  an 
hour  apart.  In  navigation  distances  are  usually 
measured  along  rhumb-lines. 

Space,  conaldered  barely  In  length  tietween  any  two  lie. 
inga.  without  considering  any  thing  else  between  them.  Is 
called  diataiw*.  Lock.,  Human  I  nderatandlng,  II.  sill,  2. 

2.  A  definite  or  measured  space  to  be  main- 
tained between  two  divisions  of  a  bodv  of  troops, 
two  combatants  in  a  duel,  or  the  like:  as  (in 
command),  take  your  distances. 

Tie  fights  aa  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  durance, 
and  proportion.  SAoJt.  It.  and  J.,  1L  t. 

8.  In  horse-racing,  the  space  measured  hack 
from  the  winning-post  which  a  horse,  in  heat- 
races,  most  have  reached  when  tho  winning 
horse  has  covered  the  wholo  course  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  enter  subsequent  heats.  In 
the  Trilled  States  the  dl'tancen  for  Hotting  races  are 
(1898)  as  follows:  Mile-heals,  80  yards ;  iwi-mlle  brut-. 
ISO  >ards;  three-mile  heats,  SW  yards;  mile  bents,  beat 
three  In  five.  100  yards;  fimr-uille  beat*.  a»  yarda.  Iho 
distances  lor  mm. Inn  races  are  as  follows:  Three  ousrtei- 
mile  heal*.  2S  yards,  mile -heats,  an  yards ;  two-mile  beats, 
60  yards;  thrre-inlle  heats.  W>  yards;  four  mile  heata.  To 
yards.  A  i,  ,r—  which  falls  to  reach  the  distance  post 
before  the  heat  baa  been  won.  or  whose  rider  or  driver  la 
adjudged  to  have  made  certain  specified  enura,  la  said  to 
be  ii  Ufa  need. 

This  was  the  horse  that  ran  the  whole  field  not  of  die- 
bsnce.  Sir  H.  //JCfrranoe. 

4.  In  music,  tho  interval  or  difference  between 
two  tones.  See  iutcrral. —  fi.  Kemoteness  of 
place  or  time ;  a  remote  place  or  time :  aa,  at  a 
great  distance;  a  light  appeared  in  tho  distance. 

Twere  an  111  World.  I  U  swear,  for  ev'ry  Friend, 
If  llislanc*  could  their  l  nb«i  end. 

CYNcfep1.  Friendship  In  Absence,  sL  3. 

TIs  distant*  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
And  robes  the  mountain  In  iu  autre  hue. 

Cain/aWn*,  Pleasures  of  Hope,  I.  7. 

0.  Kemoteness  in  succession  or  relation:  as, 
tho  distance  lietween  a  descendant  aud  his  an- 
cestor; there  is  a  much  greater  distance  between 
the  ranks  of  major  and  captain  than  between 
those  of  captain  and  first  lieutenant. — 7.  Re- 
moteness in  intercourse;  reserve  of  manner, 
induced  by  or  manifesting  reverence,  respect, 
dignity,  dislike,  coldness  or  alienation  of  feol- 
iug,  etc. 

I  hope  your  modesty 

>  to  the  crown  Is  due.  tnydrn. 

ditlann  that  authority  la  upheld. 

lip.  Atlfrtwry, 
"n  the  part  of  Heaven 
il,  liufav  and  distaste. 

Afiimn,  P.L..U.  ». 

St.  Dissension;  strife;  disturbance. 

Tho  wol.le  the  luiyllca  that  were  come  from  Fraunce, 
Irrjrve  the  HrtnK.li.-  tint  mad"  the  drttaunr*. 

riciixA  /.u-uer..  ton.  (Chil  l  «  KallaiU.  VI.  21vY 
After  mete,  without  .fi'sfans. 
The  cockwolds  aehuld  logelber  danar. 
TAe  //.tn  u/  Ainy  JrtAue  (t'UUd  s  HalUds,  I  231. 


barge,  I 

the  layer  of  dry  air  across  which  the  spark  will  laaaa.  tl 
des-  la  proportional  to  the  difference  of  potentials  of  the  te 
electrified  surfaces.  —  TO  devour  the  distance.  See  it- 
rrnr.— To  keep  one  at  a  distance,  to  aroM  familiar  it; 
with  one ;  treat  one  with  reserve. 

There  la  great  reason  why  superiors  should  a-rep  Infe- 
riors thus  fit  a  distance,  and  exact  ao  much  reaped  <  f 
them.  /■nearer,  Description  of  the  East.  L  l;i 

To  keep  one's  distance,  to  show  proper  reapeait  or  re- 
serve ;  not  to  be  too  familiar. 

If  a  man  makes  me  r<ri>  sny  distant*,  the  comfort  Is. 
he  keeps  hla  at  the  aame  time. 

.VirV».  l  h  nights  on  Various  Subjects 

distance  (dis'tans),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  riss- 
tanced,  ppr.  distancing.  [=  Dan.  distancere  - 
Sw.  distansirra  =  F.  tJistarsrer  =  Pg.  diftannar; 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  place  at  a  distance: 
situate,  remotely. 

I  heard  nothing  thereof  at  Oxford,  being  then  atift 
miica  distanced  thence.  / 


2.  To  cause  to  appear  at  a  distance ;  cause  to 
appear  remote.  [Hare.] 

Hla  peculiar  art  of  dUfauciny  an  object  bj  aggrscidixe 
Ida  spnee.  U.  JfahVe. 

3.  In  horse-racing,  to  beat  In  a  race  by  at  least 
tho  space  between  the  distance-post  and  the 
winning-post ;  hence,  to  leave  behind  in  a  r  - 
get  far  ahead  of.    See  distance,  n.,  3. 

she  hatldtartrMvdheraervant.  and  .  . 
In  litr  Buddie  ami  looked  back  at  him. 

U.  Jantts,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  Vi 

Hence  —  4.  To  get  in  advance  of;  gain  a  sttpt- 
riorityover;  outdo;  excel. 

He  dutancnt  tbe  moat  skilful  of  his  cotenipormrles. 

dlstanco-block  (dU'tans-hlok),  n.  A  block  in- 
serted between  two  objects  to  separate  them  or 
keep  them  a  certain  distance  apart. 

distance-judge  (dU'tans-juj).  n.  In  *<*•«- 
racing,  a  judge  stationed  at  the  distance-post 
to  note  what  horses  have  not  reached  it  when 
the  winner  passes  tbe  winning-post. 

distanceleSB  (dis'tans-les),  a.  [<  distaner  — 
-less.]  1.  Not  affording  or  allowing  a  distant 
or  extensive  view ;  dull ;  hazy.    [Bare.  ] 

A  silent,  dim,  distancHmm,  rotting  day. 

Kinpttty,  Veast.  '- 


Specifically — 2.  Appearing  aa  if  near  by :  with 
out  effoct  of  distance,  as  a  landscape  in  some 
states  of  light  and  atmosphere  in  which  all  the 
outlines  are  hard  and  clear-cut,  and  the  usual 
bluish  haze  tinting  hills  and  other  object*  i« 


lacking. 

distance-piece  (dis'tana-pes),  n. 
block. 

distance-post  (dis'Uns-post),  n.     In  aorae- 

racing,  the  poet  or  flag  placed  at  the  end  of 

the  distance.    See  distance,  n.,  3. 
distance-Signal  (.iliR'taiis-fiig  nail,  a.  Inroii., 

the  most  distant  of  the  series  of  signals  under 

the  control  of  a  signal-man. 
distaacyt  (dis'tan-si),  n.    Distance.    7>r.  fl. 

More. 

distant  (dis'tant),  a.  [<  ME.  distant,  <  OF 
distant,  F.  distant  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  distante,  <  L 
distiin{t-)s,  ppr.  of  distarr,  stand  apart,  be  sep- 
Arato,  distant,  or  different,  <  </i-,  the-,  apart.  + 
stare,  stand:  see  stand,  and  cf.  constant,  extant, 
instant,  restant.]  1.  Standing  or  being  aj>an 
from  a  given  point  or  place;  situated  at  a  dif- 
ferent point  in  aiiaee,  ur,  by  extension,  in  time: 
separated  by  a  distance:  as.  a  jmint  a  line  or  a 
hatrVhrcadth  distant  from  another:  Saturn  is 
fartltTiatlwl  to  bo  about  SW,0OO,0O0  miles  distant 
from  the  sun. 
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We  passed  by  certain  I'lstcm*,  some  mile  ud  better 
distant  from  Uie  llty.  Saiufva,  Travallrs.  p.  lea. 

2.  Remote;  fur  oil  or  far  apart  in  space,  time, 
connection,  prospect,  kind,  degree,  sound,  etc. : 
as,  distant  stars :  a  distant  period  ;  distant  rela- 
tives ;  a  distant  hope ;  a  distant  resemblance. 

Banners  biased 
With  battles  iron  In  many  a  distant  land. 

Seott,  Vuli.ni  at  Von  Roderick. 

In  the  tranquil  landscape,  and  especially  In  the  distant 

lined  the  horb       mar,  l»-!,..|.|j  -  mewl.st  a 

aa  hte  own  nature.  Bmerssn, 
Tile  boys  cry  catne  to  Iter  tram  the  field. 
More  and  mora  distant.  Tennyson,  Dora. 

Specifically  —  3.  In  entom.:  (a)  Thinly  placed 
or  scattered:  as,  distant  punctures,  stria, 
opines,  etc.:  opposed  to  dose,  contiguous,  etc. 
(o)  Widely  separated,  or  more  separated  than 
usual :  opposed  to  approximate :  as,  dittant  eyes 
(widely  separated  at  the  base);  distant  legs  or 
antennsa.  (  r)  Separated  by  an  incisure  or  joint , 
as  tee  head  and  thorax  of  a  beetle.  Kirbu, — 4. 
Indirect ;  not  obvious  or  plain. 

In  modest  term*  ami  distant  |iiiraaea 


ratio 


nd  Uili  public  anrt  of 


I  dally  receive  hare  loat  their 
Steele,  Spectator,  No.  4. 


Why  nhnu'il  yon  pluck  the 
In*,  the  unwilling  bnuirh. 
When  It  may  ripen  of  Itseli 


5.  Not  cordial  or  familiar ;  characterized  by 
.  coldness,  or  reserve;  cool;  re- 
i ,  ahy :  as,  distant  manners. 
Good  day.  Amino. r ;  for  to  me  the  name 
Of  brother  U  ti*>  distant :  we  an  friends. 
And  that  Is  nearer. 

Beau  and  PL,  Maid's  Tragedy,  111.  1, 

Too  will  be  urpris'd.  In  the  midst  of  a  dally  and  famil- 
iar Conversation,  with  an  Address  which  bears  so  distant 
an  Air  as  a  publics  Dedication. 

.Steele,  Tender  tl  us  hand,  bed. 

-Syn.  1.  lUwnovcd.— 8.  <*<-•!.  cold,  haughty,  frigid. 
distant***4  (dis-tan'shal),  a.    [<  L.  distantia, 
distance  (see  distance, '«.),  +  -a/.]    Remote  in 
9;  distant    fT.  Montagu*. 

(dis'tant-ll),  aifr,  1.  Remotely;  al 
neo. —  2.  In  rntoM.,  sparsely;  so  thitt 
the  component  parts  are  distaut  from  one  an- 
other: as,  distantly  punctured  or  spinose. —  3. 
With  reserve  or  haughtiness, 
distaatat  (dis-tast'),  r.  [<  di*.  priv.  +  taste.] 
I  trans.  1.  To  disrelish;  dislike;  loathe:  as, 
to  distaste  drugs  or  poisons. 

tine  distaste* 
The  scent  of  rose*,  which  to  Infinite* 
Must  pleading  Is  ami  odoriferous. 

JfssUbtM  ami  /(..Wry,  fhangellns:.  L  1. 

If  the  multitude  dittos!  whobxwie  doctrine,  shall  we  to 
hum  ir  theiu  abandon  It  I 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  RetiHiust. 

2.  To  offend;  distrust  ;  vex;  displease;  sour. 

I  with  delay*  and 


It) .  that 

anguish. 

8f.  That  which  is  distasteful  or  offends. 

Our  ear  Is  now  too  much  profaned,  grave  Mam, 
With  these  distastes,  to  take  thy  aacred  lines. 

B,  Janson,  Poetaster,  v.  L 

-  Syn  1.  Repugnance,  disinclination,  displeasure,  dlasat- 

distaatBfal  (dis-tfat'fal),  a.   [<  distaste  +  -ful, 
1.]    1.  Nauseous;  unpleasant  or  disgustiru]  r 
the  taste  ;  hence,  offensive  in  general. 

green  dinasttfnt  fruit 

itself  and  fall? 
Drydrn,  Don  Sebastian,  10.  L 

fond  ha*  become  distasteful 
0.  r.  Holm*.,  Old  Vol  of  life,  p.  X. 

2.  Indicating  distaste,  dissatisfaction,  or  dis- 
like; repulsive;  malevolent. 

After  distasteful  looks,  ...  and  cold-moving  nods, 
They  from  roe  Into  silence.  Shot.,  T.  of  A.,  li.  £. 

-  Byn.  l,  Unpalatable,  nnssvory,  lli*iil»*alii* 
distastefully  (dis-tast'ful-i),  adv.    In  a  dis- 
easing or  offensive  manner.    Bailey,  1727. 

m  (dis-tisfful-nes),  n.  I)i»- 
to  the  taste,  in  any  sense. 

The  *l  laying  and  qualifying  much  of  the  bitter  and  dis- 
irphyslek. 

W.  JrV-ntafftts,  Itoroute  Essays,  II.  x.  1 i. 

IHstastefnlnsss  alone  would,  however,  lie  of  HtU*  ser- 
vice to  caterpillars,  because  their  toft  ami  juicy  bodies 
are  so  delicate,  that  If  seised  and  afterward"  rejected  by 
a  bird  they  would  almost  ^^JHteA^  ^  ^ 

distastivet  (dis-tis'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  distaste 
+  -ire]    I.  a.  Having  distaste  or  dislike. 

Your  vnwilling  and  irutaefiwe  ear. 

Speed,  Hen.  V.,  IX.  IV.  |  10. 

II.  That  which  gives  disrelish  or  aversion. 
Hhittoct. 

digtasturet  (dis-tas'tur).  n.  [<  distaste  +  -sire.] 
The  state  of  - 
vexed. 

'  l'hls  duke  (salth  i «ft.  n  lwlug  an  aged  man  and  for- 
tunate- before  in  all  his  warres,  vpon  this  distastur*  Im- 
iiresned  such  dolour  of  mlnde,  that  for  very  griefs  thereof 
tie  lined  not  long  after. 

.Spied,  Queen  Mary,  IX.  xiilL  |  32. 

distemonous  (tB-ste'mo-nus),  a.  [<  dr.  d<-, 
two-,  +  rKi/fusv,  stamen,  +  -on*.]  In  bot.,  hav- 
ing two  stamens ;  diandrous. 
distemper1  (dis-teru'per).  v.  [<  ME.  distem- 
prren,  <  OF.  deslcmiirer  =  Sp.  deste-mplar  =  I'g. 
ttestempcrar,  dUorder,  =  It.  distemperarr,  dis- 
temprare,  stemperare,  stcmprare,  disorder,  dis- 
temper (now  chiefly  in  sense  of  distemper?), 
<  ML.  distemperare,  derange,  disorder,  distem- 


II  little  faults,  proceeding  on  dtVeiwper, 
shall  not  lie  wink  d  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  oar  eye 
When  capital  crimes,  chew  d,  awallow'd,  and  dlgeiled. 
Appear  before  usT  Snot.,  lien,  v.,  H.  t 

W«  read  a  great  deal  of  the  disappointments  of  authors, 
and  a  prevalent  die-temper  resulting  thrr> -from. 

.v.  and  v.  7th  *er.,  IIL  ill. 

Hence — 2.  Disease;  malady;  indisposition; 


any  morbid  state  of  an 
part  of  it :  now  most 
diseases  of  brutes. 


or  of  any 
•  to  the 


ua.  It.  L 
d  under 
i  bom. 
ns,  II.  L 


Of  no  distemper,  of  no  1>ls*t  he  died. 
Hut  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  melloi 
/>ryuVi»  and  Lee, 

The  person  cored  was  known  to  have  h 
that  distemper  soma  year*  before  our  Savin 
Bp.  Attertmry,  1 

Specifically — 3.  A  disease  of  young  dogs,  com- 
monly considered  as  a  catarrhal  disorder.  It  la 
In  general  characterized  by  a  running  from  the  nose  and 
*T**  as  one.  of  the  first  and  leading  symptom*,  and  la  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  a  abort  dry  cough,  and  succeeded  by 
wasting  of  the  dealt  and  bias  of  strength  and  spirit*. 
4t.  \\  ant  of  due  temperature ;  seventy  of  cli- 
mate or  weather. 

Those  countries  .  .  .  directly  under  the  tropic  wen  at 
a  distemper  uninhabitable.  Raleioh,  Hist.  World. 

6t.  Want  of  due  balance  of  parts  or  opposite 
qualities  and  principles. 


.rd  flab" Xstasf"y°m7for  it  will  aflord  as  good 
gold  as  the  Mines  of  (iuiana  or  potassle, 

Capt.  John  .Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  !&£ 

Tls  dull  ami  unnatural  to  have  a  Hare  run  full  In  tho 
Hound'*  Mouth,  and  would  distaste  the  keenest  Hunter. 

Vougreve,  old  Hatcncior,  Iv,  6. 

3.  To  spoil  the  taste  or  relish  of ;  change  to 
>;  corrupt. 

Her  brain-sick  raptures 
a  of  a  ouar 


ci  I  'M  .f  ci  .ntraries 
Baton,  Emplrw. 
6f.  HI  humor;  bad  temper. 

He  came,  lie  wrote  to  the  govemour,  wherein  he  con- 
distemper,  and  declsreil  his  meaning 

Hpci     li  » 

Wintnrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  20. 
The  said  Wesson  .  .  .  gave  s 
speeches  a*  made  the  said  cap 
nation  and  distemper. 

X.  Morton,  New  1 

7t.  Political  disorder;  tumult.  Waller.— 8. 
Uneasiness ;  disorder  of  mind. 

There  is  a  ■ 
Which  puts  some  of  us  in  A 

Ska*.,  W.  T-,  L  t. 
-Syn.  3.  Infirmity,  Malady,  etc.  (seedisnwrX  c 
dlitorili-r,  silmeitt. 

n.t «. 

Chancer. 

distemper3  (dis-tem'peT),  r.  t.  [Also  written 
dtxtemper;  <  OF.  destemprer,  later  destremper, 
F.  detremper,  soak,  steep,  dilute,  soften  by  soak- 
ing in  water,  —  Hp.  destemplar  =  I'g.  dtstemperar 
=  It.  digf^ssperare,  stcmperare,  dissolve,  dilute, 
weaken,  <  ML.  distemperare,  dissolve,  dilute, 
melt,  lit.  temper;  being  the  same  word  as  «/»#- 
frm/icrl,  but  with  prefix  </•*-  distributive,  not 
privative,]  To  prepare,  as  a  pigment,  for  use 
in  distemper  painting. 

Colouring  of  paper,  vis.  marbled  paper,  by  distempering 
the  colours  with  ox  gall,  and  applying  them  upon  a  stnt 


proporti 

The  fourths  l«,  wttsn  thonrh  tho  gn  t  abundance  of  his 
met*  the  humour*  In  hi*  body  ben  disfeiajwwl 

c»io.-'  i.  Parson'*  Tale. 

2.  To  disease;  disorder;  derange  the  bodily  or 
mental  functions  of. 

This  varlsltle  composition  of  man's  body  hath  made  It 
as  an  instrument  easy  to  distemper. 

ent  of 


Jgtl 


To  izulIec  It  griiciom. 

An  eavtoot  «pup4vxy,  vlth  which 
dulled  am hI  disUuttd  that  he  kimwi 
ol  any  omH_»*itt'  l.i.unJrifB*  in  iinothtT, 

H.  Jcn^n,  Every  M*tn  <ml  of  hi*  LtaMW,  Pwf. 

II.  intrarus.  To  Iw  di»t«eteful,  n»u«eoius  or 
displcaiiiiift;. 

Wh.cJa,  at  the  first,  are  ftcarce  found  to  dxttartt, 

Shot.,  Othello,  IIL  3. 

distaste  (dis-tasf),  n.  [<  distaste,  r.]  1.  Want 
of  taste  or  liking  for  something;  disrelish;  dis- 
gust, or  a  slight  degree  of  it ;  hence,  dislike  in 
general. 

If  one  dissent,  he  shall  sit  down,  without  allowing  any 
further  distaste,  publicly  or  prlvntcly. 

WiMlArup,  Hist  .New  England.  I.  213. 


You  look  very  111 :  aometlilug  hs»  .lufemiw-rsd  you. 

B.  Jonevn,  Kpleoiue,  lr. 

He  had  ahord  hi*  vessel*  aboutc  so.  Iiutle  men  Unit 
very  unrtilyX.  who.  after  they  came  ashore,  did  so  dutem- 
per  tbem  et  tvea  with  drlnke  as  they  becanie  like  inadd- 
men.  Bemt/vrd,  PlvmouOi  Plantation,  p.  til. 

But  body  and  soul  are  distempered  when  out  of  tunc. 


Pettis,  In  Sprat's  Hist.  Royal  Hoc. ,  p.  9NL 

distemper-  (diB-tem'p*r),  n.  [Also  written 
destemper  ;  —  V.  detrempe,  distemper,  water-col- 
ors, a  painting  in  water-colors ;  from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  method!  of  painting  in  which  the  colors 
are  mixed  with  any  binding  medium  soluble 
in  water,  such  as  yolk  of  egg  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  yolk  and  white  of  egg  beaten 
together  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk,  fig-tree  sap,  vinegar,  wine,  ox-gall,  etc. 
strictly  sneaking,  distemper  painting  I*  painting  In  water- 
color  with  a  vehicle  of  which  yolk  of  egg  la  the  chief  in- 
irredlent,  upon  a  surface  usually  of  wood  or  canvas,  cov. 
ered  with  a  ground  of  chalk  or  plaster  mixed  with  gum, 
tills  ground  Itself  being  frequently  called  distemper.  Sew 
distemper.aronnd.  It  tile  gltitlnoUB  medium  la  present  in 
too  great  quantity,  the  colors  will  st  «l«  off  when  the  paint 
tin  expo**!  to  the  sir.  so  th«  they  should  be  applied 


tUstempre  you  nought. 

Chaueer,  Summi 


i  Toli- 


Men's  onlrtt*  wee 
and  It  might  have  Iwet 


expected  that  they  would  have 
divided  In  their  choice. 
A',  Jkfurton,  Now  England's  Mrmortal,  p.  Six, 


On  the  part  of  Heaven 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  Ix.  1». 

A  positive  crime  might  have  been  more  easily  pardoned 
than  a  symptom  of  dsstaafs  tor  the  foreign  conirstlliba. 

CAorfoffc  EnsMr,  Shirley,  vi. 


A  certain  taste  for  figures,  erapled  with  s  atlll  strongi-r 
distaste  for  IJitin  ac  id,  n,  r.  dlre.-l.il  hi.  loclinaUon  and 
hi*  father  *  choice  towards  a  nun  antllc  .sn  er. 

A.  M.  (terse,  Antron.  In  19th  rent.,  p.  S7. 

2f.  Discomfort ;  uneasiness  ;  annoyance. 

Now.  brother.  I  altoulil  chi  le  ; 
But  111  give  no  dftaetr  to  your  (nil  mialrrss. 

d  ft.,  Scornful  Lady,  ill.  2. 


Cotervdye. 

But  tho  dint  of  prejudice  and  paislon.  which  so  dulrm. 
fieri  the  Intellectual  vtainn  of  thcolr«(Uns  and  I vlltlclana, 
k  Mim  hi  mske  ...  no  exception  of  the  perspicacity  of 
plillolnglsts.  P.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  S60. 

n.t  intrans.  To  become  diseased.  [Rare.] 

The  stone*  on  thl  lanilo  I*  for  <■  •  drfrle : 

For  thai  be  somer  h.iotc  snd  winter  c.dde, 

That  vyne,  and  grevn.*.  snd  tru-  >ttrt'tnpr*  wolde. 

l'aUnl!\ts,  lliiahondrb'  (K.  E.  T.  S  I,  p.  11. 

distemper1  (dis-tom'perl,  n.  and  a.  [<  distrm- 
Mfs,  r.]  I.  n.  1.  An  unlwtlancod  or  unnatural 
temper;  want  of  balance  or  proportion. 


They  glued  a  llnmm  cloth  upon  the  wall,  and  covered 
that  with  plainer,  on  which  they  |»lnted  In  distemper. 

Walp-te,  Anecdote*  of  Painting.  L  4s. 

This  mode  of  painting  (teniprral,  which  Is  nniii.iiM.illy 
the  most  ancient,  and  which.  In  trade  purpose*.  Is  called 
distemper  painting,  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  Hal 
the  colour*  are  "tempered  "  or  nilted  with  some  liquid  or 
medium  to  trind  their  separate  particle*  to  each  other  and 
to  the  aurfacv  to  which  the  ualnt  1*  to  be  applied. 

Ftelrle  Grammar  of  Osvnrina  (ed.  IhivldsottX  p.  ML 

2.  A  pigment  prepared  for  painting  according 
to  this  method. 

There  has  also  lately  a  curious  fact  been  discovered, 
a  couch  of  t 


namely,  that 
velope  of  a  mi 
animal  glue. 

W.  B.  S.  Taylor,  tr. 


mlscdwllh 


s  fainting  In  ml 
It'rcsc..,  p.  21S. 


Common  dlatemper,  a  coarse  nwth.il  of  painting  used 
'..rwslla  or  other  nmgfi  ..r  rommrn-lal  t.uri""M*.  In  which 
the  colored  pigiiieutssn.  nilted  »ltli  a  Idle,  with  tlie  aildl- 
ti,m  ..f  g-oi  ..r  gioe  Distemper  colors. 
distemperancet  (dis-tem'per-ans),  a.  [<  ME. 
ilestempratinet,  <  OK.  tlestrmpranre  =  Pr.  dss. 
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distemperance 

km  =  8p.  deatemplama  =  Pg.  deatempe- 


ranca  =  It.  diitemperai^a}  atempera*:a,  < 
perturbat  ion,  dist  urbftuci 


diatemperautia,  perturbation,  disturbance  of 
condition,  <  tti»Umperan(t-)n,  ppr.  of  diahmpe- 
rare,  dial emper:  see  diaiemptA,  r.)  1.  Intem- 
perance;  self- indulgence.  CAuacer. —  2.  In- 
temporatcness ;  inclemency;  severity.  Chau- 
cer.— 3.  Derangement  of  temperature. 

J5?     w,n",,°  fti^SE&l 

4.  Distemper;  disease. 

iKaieaaperanre  ral>  thy  aleepe. 

ifar«fu»  ami  We/tler,  The  Malcontent,  L  X 

distemperatet  (di»-tem'per-At),  «.  [<  ML.  «/»*- 
hmjieratux  (>  Sp.  dettemplatio  =  Put.  deatempe- 
rado),  pp.  of  diatemperare,  distemper:  see  <«*- 
tcmperl,  p.,  and  of.  temperate,  intemjmrate.)  1. 
Immoderate. 

Aquinas  ul.Jecteth  the  distemperaie.  heat,  which  he  sup- 
pose* U>  be  In  ill  place*  directly  under  the  win. 
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Pardon  a  wet*,  duttmpmd  »ottl,  that  swells 
With  Hidden  (mil.  and  sinks  as  soon  In  calma, 

Tbcarnrtofi 


upon  a  red  ground ;  generally.  they  are  painted  upon  rfis- 
"  ,  nuwle  of  plaster  of  Purls  ami  glue. 

,  tr.  at  Merlinee'i  Painting  in  <HI  anil 


B.  S.  T« 


2.  Diseased;  distempered. 

Thou  hast  thy  brain  distemperaie  and  out  o(  rain. 

»'«lrwp*e,  Fr.  and  En$.  Oriunmar(l<luii).  p.  SUS. 

distemper  a  tel  y  (dis  -  torn '  per  -  at  -  li),  arfr.  In 
a  distemperaie,  disproportioned,  or 
manner. 

If  you  ■hall  judge  hla 
IHslemperutely  weak*,  aa  faulty 
In  atile,  in  plot,  In  ■pint. 

Jfarafon,  The  Fawne, 

cxistemperatuTe  (dis-tem'per-tytur),  a.  [=  It. 
atemperatura  ;  as  diatemperate  +  -ure.  after  tem- 
perature. Cf.  diatemperure.)  If.  Derangement 
or  irregularity  of  temperature ;  especially,  un- 
duly heightened  temperature. 


Tlili^year  [107D],  hy  reaaon  of  Dittttmpuraturt  of  VYea- 
>  and  lightening*,  by  which  many  Men  per- 
uued  a  1  amine.      Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  ». 

A  distemperolure.  of  youthful  heal 
aT.e,cu.  ddl.«rd«and_amblU»ii..  ^  ^ 

—3.  Violent  tu- 
duet; 

It  la  one  of  the  diMtmptrnlnra  to  which  an  unreasoning 
".to  regard  law  aa  no  inure  nor 
i  actual  tod  present  will -of 
ajorlty  of  taw  nation. 

K.  Ckoota,  AddreatM.  p.  lie. 

4.  Perturbation  of  mind. 

Sprinkled  a  Utile  patience  on  the  heat  of  hla  rfrtflnpera- 
tun.  Seotl. 

"  Yon  are  discomposed  or  displeased,  my  lord."  replied 
:ea*loti  for  duttmperatnrr." 
Seutt,  Kenilworth,  xxxvlll. 

6.  Confusion ;  commixture  of  contrarieties;  loss 
of  regularity;  disorder. — 6.  Illness;  iudispoei- 


^tdifivun,  Cato,  L  1. 

4.  Disordered;  prejudiced;  perverted:  as,  dia- 
tempered  minds. 

Tlif  Imagination,  when  completely  distempered,  li  the 
moat  incurable  of  all  diaordercd  faculUc*.  UuekminsUe. 

distemperedness  (dis-tem'perd.nes),  i*.  The 
state  of  being  distempered.    Bailey,  1727. 

dirtemper-gTonnd(dU-tem'per-ground),  n.  A 
ground  of  chalk  or  plaster  mixed  with  a  gluti- 
nous medium,  and  laid  on  a  surface  of  wood, 
plaster,  etc.,  to  prepare  it  for  painting  in  dis- 
temper; or  such  a  ground  laid  on  without  refer- 
ence to  subsequent  operations.  See  diatemper-, 
n.,  1. 

Mi.  t I-  are,  for  Instance,  many  picture*  of  Titian  palntc 
they  are  pa ' 
Porta  l 
:'■  Tail 

Kresco,  p.  IB, 

distempermentt  (dis-tcm'per-mgnt),  «.  [<  OF. 
deatemprement,  deatrempement,  a"  mixture,  tetn- 

?i>ratnent  (also  prob.  a  distempered  state),  = 
g.  deatemperame  nto  =  It.  distent  peramen  to,  alem- 
peramento,  <  AIL.  distemperameutum,  a  distem- 
pered state,  <  diatemperare,  distemper:  sec  dis- 
temper1, r.  J  Distempered  state ;  dig  tempera- 
ture. 

Then,  a*  nome  wlptmrmi*  spirit  lent 
I!y  the  tnrne  air'«  du/oui.efwNt, 
ToartchpaUce,  fl,„l.  wlttiln 
Some  aalnted  raald  or  Sbeha  l|nwn. 

AVtrAAtn,  Luaorla,  xxtv. 

distomperuret,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  deatemvrure, 
dentrempure,  temper:  see  distemper^  ana  -ure. 
Cf.  di«fcm»cTfitHrr,]  Distemperature.  iltruhni. 

distend  (tlis-tend'),  r.  [<  OF.  deetmdre,  F.  dia- 
tendre  =  It.  diatendcre,  atendere,  <  L.  diateudere, 
pp.  diatentua,  LL.  diatenaua,  stretch  asunder,  y 
die-,  asunder,  apart,  +  tendere,  stretch :  see 
frodl,  tcnaion.  Cf.  attend,  eon  lend,  extend,  etc.] 
L  trana.  1.  To  stretch  or  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions; dilate:  expand;  swell  out;  enlarge: 
to  rfidfesd  a  bladder;  to  diatend  the 


distichous 

distort  (dis-ter'),  f.  t.  (<  OF.  deaterrer,  F.  -Jc 
terrer,  deprive  of  one's  country,  also  dig  or  tak? 
out  of  the  ground,  <  L.  dia-  pfiv.  +  terra,  Uhd, 
countrj',  earth.  Cf.  atter*  inter.)  To  btuiuh 
from  a  cnun try. 

The  Moon,  whereof  many  thousand*  wrrc distrrr*.: 
hanldled  hence  to  Barbary.         titnrtil,  Letter*.  LlJi 

disterminatet  (<lis-ter'mi-nat\  a.  [<  L.  diater- 
minntua,  pp.  of  rfwIcTmisarc  (>  It.  diatcrminar,  . 
separate  by  a  boundary,  <  dia-,  apart,  +  lent- 
fare,  seta  boundary.  <  termiHua,  a  boundary :  *e* 
lisnfc]  S«.p 


form,  fcrmisHfc.; 


cparated  by  bounds. 


There  1*  one  and  the  same  cltnrcli  fif  Clirist.  h..wee-r  tar 
determinate  In  place*,  however  *.-trreilaU-«l  and  mfliiibt? 
aeveralizMl  In  pernona,     /f;i,  Hull,  Tlie  Peace- Maker.  L  i 

dist«rminationt(dis.ter-mi'iia'shon),  it.  [<<ji*- 
frrniniutf  .■  see  -.i.'rnn.J   Keparation  ; 


[<  Or.  .<<-,  two-,  +  *. 
anite:  a  mineral  so  caUe.i 


liberty  may  srow,  no  doubt,  Uire 
le*a  than  lust  the  will  — the  actu 
the  aetual  majority  of  tbo  nation 


'yet  there  la  no  u 


The  effect  of  *uch  a  liun  of  (rarbatfe  Is  to  distend  the 
•tomaclL  J.  C.  /WAonf,  I'hya  11  Ut.  Mankind. 

How  audi  ideal  of  the  Almighty's  power 
(Ideas  not  aUard)  distend  the  thought ! 

Mgtit  Thoughts,  Ix. 

8.  To  stretch  in  any  direction;  extend.  [Hare.] 
Upon  tlie  earth  my  body  I  distend. 

Stirling,  Aurora,  11. 
.  colour,!  »tr«aka  in  heaven 


A  huge  infectloua  troop 
Of  pale  dufVimprruiMre*,  and  tuv  to  life. 


t,  C.  of  E.,  y.  L 
1  found  so  great  a  distempertawrr  In  my  body  by  drink* 
Ing  Ut*  iweete  wlnr*  „r  Pieiuoiit,  Ui»t  caused  a  grievous 
Innsiuination  In  my  [see.  Cvryat,  Crudltlc*.  1.  00. 

[Rare  or  obsolete  in  all  uses.] 
distemper-brush  (dis-tem'per-brush),  n.  A 
brush  made  of  bristles  which  are  set  into  tbo 
handle  with  a  cemeut  insoluble  in  water, 
distempered  (dis-teui'perd),  r>.  a.    [Pp.  of  dia- 
lempeA,  r.]    1.  Diseased  or  disonlered. 


8.  To  widen ; 

Tlie  warmth  distends  the 
II.  isfraiM.  To 


as  tlie  brow  of  Hod  arrpeaaedt 

Mdt.m.  P.  U,  XL  880. 

[Rare.] 


tr.  of  Vinrll's  Oeorgica,  1. 
;  swell. 


tend,  v.] 
lare.f 


(dis-ten' 


One  who  or  that 


His  maiater  hud  mervell  w  hat  It  ded 
So  aodenly  to  see  hytn  In  tllat  raw. 
All  'lutrinawryif  and  out  of  colour  clene. 

Orneryd*-  (E.  K.  T.  S.X  L  788. 
The  Person  that  Died  was  so  Distempered  that  lie  was 
Dot  expected  to  live.       Lister,  Journey  M  Parts,  p.  2kV. 
r  [early  monka'l  imwrinations.  distempered  by  sell- 
Allude  Willi  congenial 
..  .11  beyond  the  horizon  of 
Leety,  Rationalism,  II.  XX 
O  Bun,  that  healest  all  diafenaurred  vision 
TIkiu  d-.isl  t^ontenl  me  so,  when  thou  resolvert 
That  doubting  plraace  me  no  lew*  tlian  knowing. 

LtmateUvie,  tr.  of  Ilaute'*  Inferno,  xL  111. 

2.  Put  out  of  tem|>er;  ruffled;  lll-disposod ;  dis- 
affected. 

The  king  .  .  , 
!■  In  hla  retirement,  marvellous  dirtemi*red. 

Shot.,  Hamle  t,  fit.  i, 
thiee  nafirv  to-day  well  met,  diafeni/Ke'if  lorda  ! 
The  king,  by  me,  rv<|ucst*  your  prmence  atraikdit. 

Sim*.,  K.  John,  Iv.  S. 
sliouM  I  have  heard  dlahononr  spoke  of  you. 


3.  Depriv.il  of 
erate;  inteinperate 


■.  UI.  1. 
;  imuiod- 


A  wi.innn  of  lb.  .  Iiurrli  of  VTeymoiilh  iKlne  rut  out  for 

r  party,  ,  ,  .  her 

riirfAmp,'HUt.  Sew  England,  II  3as. 


Si.im^  distt  mitcrrd  Slteer >!•- a,  l»y  a 

huilia.i.l  cjaiplaliRd  I..  Hi.  synod. 


AfiKfen,  P.  L,  I.  57i 

rRare.T 
distender  (dis-ten'der),  n. 
which  distends. 

distensiblllty  (dis-ten-si-bil'i.ti),  a.  [<  ... 
rihle :  see  -/nVify.l  The  quality  of  being  disten- 
sible ;  capacity  for  distention. 
It*  I  the  spleen's)  yielding  capanle  and  It*  relna,  remark- 

whcnU  VdbJndh  "f1"^!  ***  m"™'  **M 
Oiiain,  Med.  Wet,  p.  UPS, 

distensible  (dls-ten'si-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  diatenaua, 
later  form  of  L  diatentua,  pp.  of  diatrndere,  dis- 
tend (see  diatend),  +  -tide.}  Capable  of  being 
distended,  dilata*!,  or  expanded. 

distension,  n.    See  diatrntion. 

distensive  (dis-ten'siv).  n.  [=  It.  aienairo,  < 
LL.  diatenaua,  later  form  of  L.  diatentua,  pp.  of 
diatendrrr,  distend:  see  diatend.)  1.  That  may 
be  distended, — 2.  Having  the  property  of  dis- 
tending: causing  distention.  Smart. 

distent  (dis-tent'),  a.  und  it.  [<  L.  tf.Woi.ttu.,  pp. 
of  diatendere,  stretch  asunder:  see  dufmd.]  L 
a.  Spread;  distended.  [Hare.] 

N'oatrit*  in  play,  now  distent,  now  illstnu-ted. 

/..  Wallace,  Iten  Hlir,  p.  Sou. 

ILt  »•  Breadth, 
distention (dis-ten'Rhon).  n.  [<  L.  distentio(n-), 
<  diatendere,  pp.  diatenaua,  stretch  asunder:  see 
oW<  »iu\]  1.  The  not  of  distending,  or  the  state 
of  being  distended :  dilatation:  u  stretching  in 
all  directions;  inflation:  as,  the  distention  of 
the  hngl  or  KOOAcli. —  2.  A  stretchiug  in  any 
dirertiou;  exteustnu.  [Kare.] 
ilur  legj  .1.  lal.mr  nwrw  In  elevation  than  In  distention. 

Sir  II.  Wut„n,  Klein,  of  Arclilleclure. 


Worka,  1. 

disthene(dis'thon),  n. 

eor,  strength.]  Cyan 
by  Haiiy  on  account  of  its  unequal  hardness, 
and  because  its  crystals  have  the  property  <4 
being  electrified  both  positively  and  negative).', 
disthronet  (dis-thron'),  r.  t.    [<  OF.  deaiMmer, 

<  dea-  priv.  +  throne,  a  throne:  see  dia-  and 
thrum-.    Cf.  r(<  oWnr.  J    To  dethrone. 

Nothing  can  poaalhly  diathrme  than  but  that  whkh 
caal  the  angela  from  heaven,  and  man  out  of  paradise 

Dr.  J,  An  Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  Fret 

disthronizet  (dis-thro'nix),  r.  t.  [<  dia-  priv.  + 
throne  +  -iar.]    To  dethrone. 

By  nil  death  he  It  recovered : 

■  Vlgenthlma-iWAreniaral 

*ra«»er,  F.  Q.,  ILlR 

distich  (dis'tik),  a.  and  a.  [First,  in  E..  as  s 
noun;  sometimes,  as  L.,  diattehon;  early  mol. 
V..  also  diatieJc ;  <  L.  diatiehon,  <  Or.  AVmrur,  a 
distich,  neut.  of  dtori^of,  having  t  wo  rows  or 
verses,  <  two-,  +  ortror,  a  row,  rank,  line, 
verse:  see  stich.]  L  a.  Having  two  roar?: 
same  as  diatiehoua. 

II.  n.  In  pro*.,  a  group  or  system  of  two 
lines  or  verses.  A  familiar  example  u  the  elrwuc 
diathh.  (S.  e  .tniiae, )  A  distich  in  modern  and  ruuias 
poetry  la  more  generally  called  a  enaiptef. 

The  Ant  distance  for  the  m.at  part  coetli  all  by  diarvt. 
or  couple*  of  verves  agreeing  In  one  cadence. 

fNi/nrnAam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeale.  p  'i 

distichlAsiS  (dis-ti-ki'a-ais),  a.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  A- 
c-'^-or,  having  two  rows :  see  ,fi.vh>A.]  A  mal- 
fonuation  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  eye- 
lashes. 

Distichodontina  (dis'ti-k$-d»n->i'i>e).  „.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  IHatiehodua  (-odonl-)  +  -ina.)  A  sub- 
family of  t'hararinidtr,  having  an  adipose  fitL 
the  teeth  in  both  jaws  well  developed,  the  dor- 
sal tin  short,  rather  elongate  mid  gill-openiiiir< 
of  moderate  width,  the  gill-membranes  being 
attached  to  the  isthmus.  The  species  are  all 
African.    Also  IHstirhntUtntina. 

Distichodus  (dis-tik'fl-dns),  a.   [NL.,  <  Or.  & 
irriTOf,  with  two  rows  (see  diatieh),  + 
(oHoir-)  =  E.  tooth. ~\    A  genus  of  chavracinosi 
fishes,  representing 
a  subfamily  Ihatieho- 
dontina.  Also  Dm«- 
chodon.    Mutter  and 
Troschel. 

Distichopora  (dis-ti- 
kop'o-r*>,  n.  [NL., 

<  Or.  eWoT<4;i>c,  having 
two  rows  (see  di*- 
tieh),  +  siooc,  a 
pore.]  A  genus  of 
nydrocorallines,  rep. 

resenting  the  family         hm^,  ^.„„.. 

Distichoporlds  (dis'ti-ko-tior'i-de),  s.  jJ. 
[NL.,  <  DwficAoporrt  +  -triVr.]  A  family  of  by- 
drosoans.  of  the  order ' Jludro- 
rorallintr. 
distichons  (dis'ti-kus),  a.  [( 
Or.  it'crriror,  having  two  row«  I 
see  diatieh.)  Disposed  in  r»c 
rows:  biserial :  oifaricus:  di- 
ehotomous;  specifically,  in  ftot., 
arranged  alternately  in  twa 
vertical  ranks  upon  opposite 
sides  of  the  axis,  sb  the  lesr.-* 
of  grasses,  elms,  etc.   Also  flx>- 

ftVA.    Distichous  smtennje,  ir  ~- 

f.iwi. .  untcniiM!  In  which  th.-  Jomla  ha*, 
on  each  vide,  near  the  a|M-x,  a  Ion*  nr.- 
.x-v.  willed  t,  directed  forward.  Ml 
au^lnst  the  alieee-dllii:  Joint  :  a  dij6 
I  of  the  I'ipectluatc  type. 
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dlstichoualy 

disticriously  (dis'tl-kusdi),  adr.  In  a  disti- 
chous iniinurr;  in  two  row*  or  rank*:  as,  dis- 
tiehonstu  branched  stems. 

distil,  distill  (dis-til',,  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  distilled, 
ppr.  ituhlltMj.  [<  UK.  dwfiHe-s  mm  D.  tlistitleren  = 
ti  destilliren  —  Dan.  dentillerr  «=  Sw.  tlcstillera, 

<  OF.  di*hller,  F.  duttilUr  =  Pr.  distillar  -  Sp. 
destilur  =  Pg.  distillar  —  It.  destitlarr,  distillare, 

<  L..  dmlitlnre,  also  and  preferably  written  oVa- 
tiltarr,  drop  or  trickle  down,  <  dr.  down,  +  sh'f- 
/nrr,  drop.  <  #fii/«j,  a  drop:  see  *riH",  r..  which  is 
an  abbr.  ..f  rfaWif.  CI.  imW.]  I.  Mm  I.  To 
drop;  fall  in  drops*. 

Soft  ahower.  ,t,.uU,t,  and  .una  gr. -w  warm  in  vain. 

/•<./»•.  Windsor  rural,  L  64. 
Klow  rn  tit  leant  i  f  halm  dtMil, 

.Swtl,  |.  of  I.  M.,  T.  1. 

Peace,  silent  u  dew,  will  distil  on  jrmi  from  heaven. 

I  Art,   Perfect  life,  p.  H. 

S.  To  flow  in  a  small  stream;  trickle. 

1  i.i  K:ij  'untfs  Ji.c'i.'.'/'i.  .  hi  ■(  II  .  i  i  iniUin*  <d  Ar 
mentis,  /luf'xr*,  IfleU  World. 


Cajrf,  jU.iS-M.ii*.  True  Travels,  I.  un. 
3.  To  us"  a  Ht ill;  practise  distillation. 

H.  train.  1.  To  let  fall  in  drops;  dispense 
by  drops;  hence,  to  shed  or  impart  in  small 
portions  or  degrees. 

The  dew  a  hlch  nil  the  tender  grass 
The  writing  li.it  distilled .  Drayton. 
The  root  |of  the  grotto|  u  vaulted,  and  did  ill  frrih 
water  from  every  |iart  o(  It.  which  tell  upon  u*  aa  (aM  as 
the  Arat  dropping*  of  a  shower. 

Addi*m.  Remarks  on  Italy  fed.  Bonn),  1.  444. 
The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  ul  all  good, 
tier  the  mute  city  stole  with  folded  wings, 
DufnVni't  odours  on  me  as  they  went 
To  greet  their  fairer  staler*  of  the  East. 

reamysmt,  Gardener  »  tiaughter. 
Soma  Inarticulate  tplrit  that  strove  to  rfiar ill  iu  secret 
Into  the  ear.     T.  B.  Atdriek.  l-oukapog  to  ivath,  p.  at. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  distillation;  rec- 
tify; purify:  as,  to  OffM  water. — 3.  To  obtain 
or  extract  (>y  the  process,  of  distillation:  as,  to 
dtstil  brandy  from  wine;  to  dutil  whisky. 

I  of  Uiem  lletteraj  were  aa 

i  out  of  Kroth. 
Howell.  Letter.,  I.  L  1. 

■dura  out  of  hl-ti  I; .  I-  - 
cause  lie  hud  a  profoiuid  c.  insctowtncse  of  the  soul  that 
underlie*  and  outlive*  event*. 

I,imrtl.  Aiming  my  Hooka,  Sd  aer..  p.  sn. 


In  placing  the  lli)it|.| 
other  eultaule  mater 
head  front  which  pn 
which  paaaea  thrpiag 
being  applied  to  th 
ris. 
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n  he  dlatlllod  In  a  holler  of  copper  or 
I,  railed  the  liU,  having  a  movahle 
ce.lt>  a  rotted  tube  called  the  spurns, 
water  constantly  kept  cold.  Heat 
•till,  the  liquid  in  II  1>  vulatillled, 
the  head  ol  the  still,  whence,  ( 


If  one  went 


4.  To  use  as 
the  spirit  or  «• 
plants. 


basis  of  distillation;  extract 
>nce  from:  as.  to  duitil  grain  or 


I  liylr.fre  and  of  Spykcnard  of 
,  Out  ben  well  amellyngc. 
MnmbriUe,  Travel.,  p.  SI. 

S.  To  dissolve  or  melt,  [Rare.] 

Sword*  by  the  lightning's  subtle  force  distU!  ,t 
An  1  the  cold  aheath  with  running  metal  flU'd,  Addison. 
Distilled  blue.   See  Mae. 

distlllable  (dis-tilVbl),  a.    [<  OF.  distillable, 
F.  distillable,  <  distiller,  distil:  aee  distil  and 
|    Capable  of  being  distilled ;  fit  for  (Us- 


ing down  the  curved  tube  or  worm,  it  become*  condensed 
by  the  cold  water,  and  make*  fta  etlt  In  a  liquid  state. 
The  object  of  dUtlUatiou  U  to  separate  volatile  Ituulda 
fn.ni  non-volatile  llijuida  and  solid  matter*,  and  also,  liy 
lheofieratii.il  called /rttrfuMutf  dtartfiifrMtn(whli'h  aee,  be. 
low),  to  aeparaUr  frn4it  eai-h  other  volatile  lli.ul.La  which 
have  different  noillng.rjotitta.  'the  proeeaa  la  uaed  in  the 
aru.  In  lite  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  aptritnoas  liquorv 
lor  iwrparing  eaaencea  and  eaaentiaJ  alia,  and  for  a  great 
variety  of  other  purpoaea. 

I  aludy  bore  the  msthemsllca. 
And  ituii/Mfivii.       B.  Jmuon.  Alchecnlat,  It.  ]. 

3.  The  substance  extracted  by  distilling. 

1  anfTered  the  pangs  of  three  aeveral  death* ;  ...  to  be 
■topped  in,  like  a  .trong  d uriifofion,  with  Blinking  ekiihes 
thai  rrelU'd  tit  their  own  grease. 

5Aat..  M.  W.  otW.,111.  S. 

4f.  Tliat  which  falls  In  drops,  as  in  nasal  ca- 
tarrh. 

It  [eterrlae^lnjliHllcloiuly  u*»l|  hredeth  Rltonmc*.  Os- 
rnwraifoae  */  Co*ap<ea-um«.  p.  lot. 

ton  by  descent.  See  .(carrKf  —  Dry  i>r  de- 
structive distillation,  the  destruction  of  s  substance  liy 
heat  In  ael.we.1  vr»r|  and  Uie  collection  of  the  v.datile 
matters  evolved,  Thns,  llluinlnatlng  ga«  Us  iwoduct  of  the 
aVsin.ef.ee  distdUlum  of  coal.  -  Fractional  distillation, 
an  operation  for  separatliiis  two  lluutds  which  have  ditfer- 
ent  boiling  points.  The  roiltore  l.  distilled  in  an  apparatus 
which  admits  of  constant  ol»rrvat.nn  of  the  temperature, 
and  the  lloulds  obtained  between  certain  intervals  uf  tern- 
1>  niiureinveort  legn  ealar.  clle.  tcl  «e|*r»l.|«.  I'lle 

more  volatile  liquid  w  111  be  found  chiefly  In  Use  "tract  Ion.  - 
first  collected  ;  and  by  repeating  the  proeeaa  with  the  first 
fraction,  Uiis  more  volatile  liquid  may  be  obtained  In  a 
atat*  of  comparative  or  aUoliil*  purity, 
distillatory  (dia-til'a-to-ri),  a.  and  *.  [<  ME. 
distiltatorie  —  F.  distdlatoirc  sat  Sp.  destilatorin  =: 
Pg.  distillalorin  =  It.  distillatorio,  destillatorio, 
<  ML.  'distillatorium,  <  L.  distillare,  destillare, 
pp.  distillatus,  dtstillatHs,  distil :  aee  distil.]  L 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  distillation ;  uaed  for  dis- 
tilling: aa,  distillatory  vessels. 

Having  In  well  closed  dUIMalMy  glasses  caught  the 
fume,  driven  over  by  heat.  Bnyi',  Works,  1.  138. 

II.  a.:  pi.  distillatories  (-rix).  An  apparatus 
used  in  distillation  ;  a  still. 

Thanne  musle  ,v  do  aiake  In  the  funteU  of  alsrhln,  s 
rfurifUfecie  ol  alas  al  hool  of  oo  pecc. 

Hi**  «/  V«'»"  K«*M«<cd.  rurnlvall),  p.  4. 

distiller  (dis-til'cr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
distils;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  extract 
spirit  by  distillation.—  Distillers'  Company,  <«•  of 
tiie  livery  companies  of  Uindod,  which  baa  no  liall.  but 
tranaacta  Its  hustnew.  at  tiuildhal). 

distillery  (dls-tll'er-i),  a.;  pi.  distilleries  f-iz). 
[<  F.  distilkrie,  a  distillery,  <  distiller,  distil: 
sec  distil,]  1.  The  act  or  art  of  distilling. 
[Kare.l  —  S.  The  building  and  works  where 
distilling  is  carried  ou. 


M  uch  of  the  obuinnd  liquor  coming  fr.>m  the  dijr.VfaWe 

concrete*.  &>t*le,  Works.  II. 

distillate  (dis-t  11  'it),  a .  [<  I..  dUMlatus,  pp.  of 
distillare,  distil :  see  distil  and  -at''.]  In  eUem., 
a  fluid  distilled  and  found  in  the  receiver  of 
a  distilling  apparatus ;  the  product  of  distilla- 
tion. 

SaBldcnt  sir  la  admitted  to  burn  the  dililtatts,  and  thus 
to  produce  the  heat  required  for  the  distillation  itself. 

Sricisce,  VI.  1211. 

distillation  (dls-ti-la'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  rfi>ti/- 
tafion,  distillaeton,  distillaeiouH  =  D.  distiilatie 
=  O.  Dan.  Sw.  destination,  <  OF.  distillation,  F. 
distillation  —  Pr.  distillaeio  —  Sp.  destilarion  = 
Pg.  distillacSn  =  It.  destillafionc,  distillation?, 
<  L.  *rf»afii/iifto(»-).  destiltatio(n-),  a  dripping 
down,  distilling,  catarrh,  <  distillare,  destillare, 
pp.  distillatus,  tlestillatu*,  drop  down :  see  dis- 
til.] I.  The  act  of  distilling,  or  of  falling  in 
drops ;  a  producing  or  shedding  in  drops. 

Oayn  lagaliut)  fals  enny,  thynk  on  my  charlte, 

My  blode  alle  epilt  by  rf..,.««c«.». 

PotUimi  for„»,  etc.  (ed.  Fun.lvall).  p.  lit 

2.  The  volatilization  and  subsequent  conden- 
sation of  a  liquid  by  means  of  an  alembic,  a  still 
and  refrigeratory. or  a  retort  and  receiver;  the 
operation  of  obtaining  the  spirit,  essence,  or 
essential  oil  of  a  substance  bv  the  evaporation 
and  condensation  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  has 
been  macerated;  rectification;  in  the  widest 
the  whole  process  of  extracting  the  es- 
l  principle  of  a  substance.  The  Wwosi  cotnimsi 
I  ot  conducting  the  process  of  dbtlllatlon  coitutta 


The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  dutillrry.  an 
other  iHiildinga.  rrnnant,  London,  p.  <1. 

distillery-fed  (dis-tU'*r-i-fed),  a.  F«h1  with 
grain  or  swill  from  distilleries,  as  cattle  or 
hogs. 

distilment,  distillnient  (dis-til'ment),  n.  [< 
OF.ffMfi,(c»icsf,<  distiller:  wcdistil  and-mcaf.l 
That  which  is  produced  by  distillation.  [Karc.J 
In  the  pnecbea  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leprroits  disf  ifmenf.  Shai, ,  11  ant  let.  1.  &. 

distinct  (dis-tingkf),  a.  K  ME.  distinct,  <  OF. 
(fistiiicf,  F.  distinct  =  Sp.  It.  distinto  =  Pg.  dis- 
tineto  =  O.  distinct  aw  Sw.  Dan.  distinkt,  <  L.  dis- 
tinrfaw,  pp.  of  distinguere,  distinguish: 
tinattish.]  1.  Distinguished; 
the  same;  separate;  specifita.i 
discretely  different  from 
from  one  another. 

To  uHend  and  judge  arc  distinct  ulBcea. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  IL  9. 
The  iDteittion  was  that  the  two  arralea  which  marched 
out  together  should  afterward  be  distinct. 

Clarrwlun.  Great  Rebellion. 

N'otr 


ot  a  countn  sign. 
Coicfr,  Conversation,  I.  ». 
yet  one  a*  the  lea. 
Monlffomrrf/,  .X'ewn,  I.  M. 

2.  Clearly  distinguishable  by  sense;  that  may 
be  plainly  perceived ;  well  defined;  not  blurred 
or  indeterminate:  as,  a  ./Yvf.nrf  view  of  an  ob- 
ject:  dishnet  articulation;  to  make  a  (fijfiart 
mark  or  impression. 

And  the  clear  voice,  symphunloua  yet  disiiiu-t. 

Cnrprr,  The  Task,  Iv.  ISS. 

e  deep  sphere  overhead, 
vivid  star.  Inlaid. 

JVnwjfsoii,  Arsldati  NlghU. 


distinction 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  a  character  which  la  so 
plain,  the  features  so  eTijr.'nrf  and  strongly  marked. 

Theodore  Parker,  Washington. 

3.  Clearly  distinguishable  by  the  mind;  l 
takable ;  indubitable ;  positive :  as,  a 
assertion,  promise,  or  falsehood. 

He  It'burchlll]  .  .  .  commits  an  act,  not  only  ol  private 
treachery,  but  ol  rf.jf.acf  military  desertion. 

.Ifaoiuujf,  UalLam  s  Const.  Hist. 

4.  Very  plain  and  intelligible  in  thought  or  ex- 
pression. The  distinction  made  by  writers  on  vision  be- 
tween Imperfection  of  vl.iou  due  to  want  of  light  (a*Dass> 
rity  I  and  tnat  o«  Ing  to  dUttanc-e  <t  ouf  usioti)  was  transferred 
to  psychology  by  Isracartea.  W'itlt  him  a  efi'jfiMCf  Ulea  Is 
otic  which  reai.t*  dialectic  crilk-Utn.  Later  writers,  ad* 
lining  more  chwly  b>  llieopllcal  nietaplior,  make  acfewr 
Idea  to  lie  one  dlulngulshable  from  others,  and  a  duiinti 
idea  to  lie  one  wlmac  |>«it*  can  be  distinguished  from  .me 
another;  hence,  one  which  can  1st  abstractly  denned. 

While  Ihliiga  yet 
Are  In  cocfuilon,  give  us.  If  lliou  canst, 
Eye- witness  of  what  first  or  last  was  done, 
Relation  more  particular  aiid^Mi'aat.  ^  ^ 

The  must  laudable  languages  are  alwaiea  meat  plalne 
and  distinct,  and  the  barbarous  moat  ion  fuse  and  India. 
tlnct,  fnttenham,  Arte  of  Enst.  Poeal*.  p.  tit. 

A  distinct  Idea  Is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a 
dltlcrcnce  from  all  other. 

tocir,  llumaa  Understanding,  II.  xxtx.  t. 

6.  Distinguishing  clcarlv;  capable  of  receiving 
or  characterized  by  definite  impressions;  not 
confused  or  obscure:  as,  distinct  vision;  <ft*- 
tinct  perception  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  straight  line  r .tending  directly  in  Iroitt  of  each  eye 
upon  which  alone  objects  are  distinctly  perceived.  Is  called 
the  "  line  of  rfHf.'net  vision."  .lister.  Cpc.,  XVI.  301. 

6.  Decorated ;  adorned.   [A  rare  Latinism.] 

Diver,  flow  res  rftsf  >NCf  with  rare  delight. 

arums,  r.  tj.,  vj.  in.  a. 

Nor  teas  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows,  from  the  fourfold  vlaoged  Pour, 
Distinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheel* 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes. 

Mdlon,  F.  L-.  H.  840. 

Distinct  antenna;,  those  antenna,  which  are  not  contig- 
it.  si*  at  the  lisae,— Distinct  Cauda  or  tall,  stall  separated 

front  the  alstlomen  hy  a  constrletion  or  narrow  Joint,  aa 
In  the  ecorpsnQ.—  Distinct  scuts  11  um.  a  scutellitm  sep- 
arated by  a  suture  from  the  pr.inoti.ni  —  Distinct  spots, 
stria*,  punctures,  etc,  those  spot*,  *tri*r.  etc.,  which  do 
not  touch  one  another,  but  are  separated  by  narrow  spare*. 
«ByO.  1.  .Separate,  etc.  See  difcrcnl.—  t  and  3.  Well 
marked,  plain,  obvious.  unini*takab1c.  See  distinctly. 
digtinctt  (dis-tingkC),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  distincten, 
(  OF.  ttlstincter,  destincter,  destinter,  detinter, 
distinguish,  <  distinct,  distinct:  see  distinct,  a.] 
To  make  distinct ;  distinguish. 

There  can  no  wight  aaXinrfr  It  so 
That  he  dare  aeye  a  word*  thereto. 

Hum.  i,/  <A«  Rut,  1.  Alt*. 
Clerk es  that  were  coufeaaimr*  coupled  hem  togedere, 
Forte  construe  this  clause  and  distinkte  hit  after. 

Piers  Ptoteman  (AX  It.  13X. 
W«  haae.  hy  adding  some  word  to  birth  In  English  and 
Latin,  Dtnincted  and  eipounded  the  same. 

Lsrina,  Manlp.  Vocah,  Pref.,  p.  Sl 

distinctify  {dis-tingk'ti-fi),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
distinctijied,  ppr.  distinetifyiiig.  [<  distinct  +■ 
-t-/V,makc.]  To  make  distinct.  Varies.  [Rare.] 

diatinctlo  (dis-tingk'Bhi-6),  it.  [L.,  distinction, 
separation,  comma:  see  distinction.]  In  Gre- 
gorian music:  (o)  The  pause  or  break  by  which 
melodies  are  divided  into  convenient  phrases. 
In  a  verse  of  a  psalm  there  are  usually  three 
such  breaks:  as. 

Pontine  I  libers  anlmana  meant  |  a  labiis  lnlnuls  I  et 
a  lingua  dolosa.  Pa.  cxx.  S  (\  ulgateX 

(6)  Same  as  differentia.  2. 
distinction  {dfs-tingk'shgn),  n.  [<  ME.  rii«- 
tinctism,  ilistinctioun,  dislinccioun,  <  OF,  distinc- 
tion, drsttnetinn,  tlfttintion,  F.  distinction  =  Pr. 
distinetio,  distinsion  =  Sp.  t/wfinrion  —  Pg.  dis- 
tinerjSo  =  It.  tlistiutiane  =  D.  distinctir  =  U.  dis- 
tinction =  Dan.  Sw.  distinction,  <  L.  di*t\nc- 
ho(n-),  a  distinguishing,  difference,  separation, 
setting  off,  <  distinguere,  pp.  distlnctus,  distin- 
guish: see  distinct,  distinguish.]  1.  The  act  of 
distinguishing,  either  by  giving  a  distinctive 
mark  or  character  to  the  object  or  objects  dis- 
tinguished, or  by  observing  the  existing  marks 
and  differences. 

Number  It  distinctum  of  person  be  one  and  moe  :  mid 
toe  la  singular  and  plum], 

A.  ifutmc,  OrthogTaphle  (E.  E.  T.  *.),  p.  17. 
SUndanla  and  gonfalons  twltct  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air.  and  for  distinction  acrre 
Of  bienirelilca,  of  orders  and  degrees. 

Js.'rtnst.  P.  L.  v.  msx 
times  made  between  civil 
It  a  <fufnicr.il*.  without  a 
.sfaeu-tstay,  iilaalillltica  of  Jews, 
f  civil  and  rellgloua  Hliert. 


!  but  the  rfufi'stcfaon  la  unite  arbitrary. 

//.  Symcer,  Social  static,  p.  237. 
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distinction 

2.  A  not*  or  mark  of  difference ;  a  distinguish- 
ing quality  or  character;  a  characteristic  differ- 
ence :  followed  by  between. 

I  had  from  my  youth  studied  the  diarinc/ioni  Mw/» 
religious  and  civil  right*.  Milton,  Second  Defence. 

Ev'n  Palinurtis  no  iMMinn  found 

iwm  reign  d  around. 
Drydeu.  JtMM,  III. 


If  ho  dor.  really  think  that  there  is  no  distinctum 
U**t*»  virtue  and  vice,  why,  air,  when  he  leave*  our 
houses,  let  ua  count  crnr  spoons. 

Johnson,  In  Boawell,  an.  1783- 

8  Difference  in  general  j  the  state  or  fact  of 
not  being  the  same. 

God  .  .  .  having  set  them  [simple  Ideas]  as  marks  of 
distinction  In  things,  whereby  wc  may  be  able  to  discern 
one-  thing  from  another. 

i.  •■ir.  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxxil.  14 

There  are  distinctions  that  will  Use  In  hsavon, 
When  time  la  a  forgotten  circumstance !  >.  P.  WW*. 

4t.  Distinctness. 

la  no  greater  difference  betwlit  •  ciuDl  and  bru- 
tlien  cleare  distinction  of  voice*. 

P-utlenhnm,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poetic,  p.  61. 

The  power  of  distinguishing  differences ; 
'nation;  discernment;  judgment. 
>  l  Nature)  left  tlie  eyo  distinction,  to  cull  out 
o  on*  from  the  other, 

ruicktr  and  RovUy,  Maid  In  the  Mill. 


Bear  not  with  that  disfiNrf w*  mine  do. 

Fletcher,  Valentlnian.  L  J. 

6.  The  state  of  being  distinguished;  eminence; 
superiority ;  elevation  of  character  or  of  rank 
in  society ;  the  manifestation  of  superiority  in 
conduct,  appearance,  or  otherwise. 

s  of  Persons  of  DUtintlum  ire  built  with 
■  :  that  la,  wide  Gate*  to  drive  In  a  Coach. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Farts,  p.  ». 


The  •fis(.'»rlw«  lately  paid  ua  b 
that  pride  wltlcli  I  had  laid  asleep  1 


i  large  measure  replaced  by  the  wish  to 
,rlfe  tor  disi(n*tim  which  Uie  prewnl 
•  of  civilisation  shows  us  will  I*  greatly  moderated. 

if.  Spencer,  Fop.  Bel.  Mo.,  XXII.  m. 
He  was  a  charming  fellow,  clever,  urbane,  tree-handed, 
and  with  that  fortunate  quality  In  his  appearance  which 
la  known  as  ituhnerivii.      It.  Jamts,  Jr.,  Confidence,  U. 

7  That  which  confers  or  marks  eminence  or 
superiority ;  office,  rank,  or  favor. 

To  be  a  really  great  hiatorian  la  perbapa  the  rarest  of 
Intellectual  dasf  inrfion*.  MacauUty,  History. 

8.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  treating  with 
honor. 

>  by  our  belters  awaked 

>  bat  not  removed. 
UoUtsmilh,  Vicar,  x. 

Socio  lo*  received  him  wllh  great  marks  of  disrisWioa 
and  kindness.  He  decorated  blm  with  a  chain  and  brace- 
lets of  gold,  and  gavcjiiui  a  dagger  of  exquisite  workman. 

p,  moun  w  '^^  '!^urce  of  Nile,  II.  SOU. 
Acclder 

Kee  the 
nately. 

Maids,  women,  wives,  srifAcnf  efssfinrfsen,  fait.  Dryden. 
-  8ytl-  Distinctness,  Distinction.  Distinct***  has  kept 
the  narrower  literal  sense  of  Use  stale  or  quality  of  being 
distinct :  distinction  baa  been  extended  to  more  active 
meanings,  as  the  mark  of  difference,  the  uuallty  diatin. 
gulshlng.  superiority  by  difference,  outward  rank,  huuors 
rendered  to  one  as  superior,  etc. 

And  so.  in  grateful  interchange 
Of  teacher  and  of  hearer, 

r  lives  their  true  distinctness  keep 


CSS.1 


Whittirr,  Among  tile  Hills 

Fomponliu  preferred  the  honour  of  becoming  an  Athe- 
nian, by  Intellectual  naturalisation,  to  all  the  dowi*wrio«* 
which  were  to  lie  acquired  In  the  political  contest*  of 
Home,  Mocoulay,  History. 

To  William  Fenn  belongs  the  ilssMsgflin.  destined  to 
brigbtefi  as  men  advance  in  virtue,  of  first  in  human  his. 
lory  establishing  the  Law  uf  Love,  as  a  rule  of  couduct,  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations.  Sumner,  Orations,  1.  114. 
3,  thcersity,  etc.  See  difreenee.—1.  Hank,  note,  repute, 
fame  renown,  celebrity. 

distinctional  (dis-tingk'shon-al).  a.  [<  dm- 
UnctUm  +  -ill.]  Serving  for  distinction,  as  of 
specie*  or  groups:  as,  distinctional  characters; 
distinctional  colors.  [Hare.] 
distinctive  (dis-tingk'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  diilinc 
tif  —  Sp.  duthtttiru  —  I'g.  distinctive  =  It.  ifi*- 
frnfiro,  <  L.  as  if  'distinctirus,  (  dtslmctus,  pp. 
of  distingnerr.  distinguish:  see  distinct.']  1. 
Marking  distinction,  difference,  or  peculiarity ; 
distinguishing  from  something  diverse:  ebiir- 
actorislic:  as.  distinetittt  names  or  titles;  the 
1  io(» 

.  .  f  the 
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I  doubt  greatly  whether  WaahiusTton  or  any  other  of  the 
leaders  of  your  War  of  Indc|iendctice  ever  used  the  word 
"  English  *  as  the  dijftsicfiiee  name  of  those  against  whom 
they  acted.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  name  that  was 
then  used  In  that  sense  was  ••  British. ' 

A'.  .1-  Freeman,  Amcr.  Lects.,  p.  fat 

2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  and  dis- 
cern ;  discerning.  [Bare.] 

Credulous  and  sulgnr  auditors  readily  believe  It,  and 
the  more  judicious  and  dittinetiiu  heads  do  not  reject  It, 
.Sir  T.  Brtnmt.  Vulg.  Err. 

distinctively  (dis-tirjgk'tir-li),  arfr.  In  a  dis- 
tinctive manner;  with  distinction  from  or  op- 
position (expressed  or  implied)  to  something 
else:  peculiarly;  characteristically:  as,  he  was 
by  this  fact  separated  distinctively  from  ail  the 
others ;  this  work  is  distinctirelji  literary.  =  s yn. 
Distinctirsty,  Distinctly.  The  former  emphasise*  merely 
the  fact  of  separation  or  distinction  front  other  things 
by  some  peculiarity  or  sporltlc  difference  ;  the  latter  em- 
phasizes more  especially  the  deftnlteneas  ami  clearness 
with  which  this  separation  or  distinction  exist*  or  Is  per- 
ceived.  Thus.  d.sr.nejiiWu  literary  work  Is  pecullsrly^or 

kinds  of  writing. 

And  if  Greece  was  dufioc  fierfy  the  cultured  nation  of 
antiquity,  (let-many  may  claim  that  distinction  in  modern 
Europe.  a.  -V.  Oxsnham,  Short  Studies,  p.  2S&. 

To  what  end  also  doth  he  distinctly  assign  a  peculiar  dis- 
pensation of  operations  to  the  father,  of  ministeries  to  the 
son,  1 1  gift*  to  the  Holy  Ghost?  Bamnc,  Works,  II.  xxir. 

distinctiveness  (dis-tingk'tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  distinctive ;  distinctive 
character;  individuality. 

But  the  effort  to  add  any  < 
lug  one  instantly  takes  uwuy 
fore  the  exact  character  to  be  euji 
particular  humour  lu  us. 

distinctly  (dia-tingkt'ti),  adt, 
manner;  with  distinct  ness;  not  confusedly,  tin 
clearly,  or  obscurely ;  so  as  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  anything  else 
one  part  or  thing 
aition  dish uctly  understood ;  a 
defined. 

Pronounce,  thy  speecbe  dusri'isoUy,  sea  thou  mark  well 
thy  words.  Boise.  Boot  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  p.  75. 

When  all  were  ptae'd  in  seals  dial  incffir  known, 
And  be  their  father  had  aasum'd  the  throne. 
Upon  his  ivory  scepter  first  be  leant. 

fn-yuVn,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Meuunorph.,  L  229. 

Hence — 3.  "Without  doubt;  obviously;  evi- 
dently ;  incontrovcrtibly. 

To  despair  of  what  a  conscientious  collection  and  study 
of  facta  may  lead  to,  and  to  declare  any  problem  Insoluble, 
because  difficult  and  far  off,  is  dMincifsi  to  be  on  the 
wrung  side  In  science.   E.  B.  Tytor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  23. 

Vour  conduct  has  Issen  tfiVi'siertj/  and  altogether  unpar- 
donable. L.  W.  M.  Loctkart,  Mine  Is  Thine,  xxxlx. 

He  lias  .  .  .  distinctbi  weakened  his  position  by  claim- 
tug  ss  Cyprian  the  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

Amcr.  Jour.  rhOol.,  VIIL  4711. 

3t .  Separately ;  in  different  places. 

Sometime  I'd  divide 
And  burn  In  many  places :  on  tbe  topmast. 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  llamc  distinctly, 
Then  meet  and  join.  Shak  ,  Tempest,  L  - 

=  Byn_  1.  Distinctly,  CUarlu,  explicitly,  dcBnltely,  pre. 
clsely,  unmistakably.  The  first  two  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished thus :  I  see  it  elrarf  fi  —  that  Is,  fully  outlined  from 
all  other  objects ;  I  see  It  distinctly  —  that  Is,  with  Its  fea- 
tures separate  to  the  eye.  This,  however,  Is  a  rather  an 
common  refinement  of  mi 

distlnctnesB  (dis-tini 
or 

word. 


to  this  refresh- 
and  thcre- 
tu  its  appeal  to  a 
Ituskin. 

1.  In  a  distinct 


of  meaning.    See  distinctivrlu. 


less  (dis-tingkt'nes).  «.  The  qualitv 
of  being  distinct,  in  any  sense  of  " 


Whenever  we  try  to  recall  a  scene  we  saw  tint  for  a  mo- 
ment, there  are  always  a  few  traits  that  recur,  the  rest 
being  blurred  and  vague,  Instead  of  the  whole  being  re- 
vived In  equal  diatinrtttrar  or  Indistinctness. 

J.  Want,  Eocyc  BriL,  XX.  01. 
Extensive  distinctness.  Seesxtrneicv  cByn.  tHstinct- 
swas.  Distinction  (see  dufinrfioji),  plainness,  ]s*T«plcuily, 
explirltneas,  lucidity. 

disttnetort  (<lis-tingk'tor),  it.    [<  LL.  duitine- 
tor,  <  L,  dutintruere,  distinguish :  Bee  dutittet, 
distingvuk.']    One  who  distinguishes  or  makes 
distinctions. 
Rut  certes,  in  my  fantasia  sorb  cartons  distindort  may 

would  not  take  a  erowne. 


iwv  ivi  hi,  in  lauuuii  in  i.ii'nin'i',',  ll 

be  vrrle  apUie  resembled  to  the  foolish  butcher,  that 
fered  to  banc  sold  his  mutton  for  fifteen  grots,  ami 


Nearly  all  cities  have 
That  of  Venice  I-  a  pearly  whlti 
toce  Is  a  sober  brown. 

J.  A.  Sywmt,.  Italy 


..I 
Kt 

Stamhurwl.  In  nollnshed's  Chron.  (Ireland),  L 

distincture  (diMingk'tur),  ».    [<  distinct  + 
nrr.]    Distiuctness.  Edinburgh  Iter.  [Kure.l 
distingue*,  f.  (.    [ME.  distimjicrn.  dr.* tin.gr n,  < 
OF.  titntint/utr,  drxtingHfr,  F.  dtstintfucr  —  Pr. 
dMinguir,  tUstingmr  =  Sp.  I'g.    > lingxir  =  It. 
disliHgucre  —  D.  tlistingeren  =  Pau.  tfesfstjllllw 
=  Sw.  diftingrrra,  <  ll  distingvere :  see  di>f«»- 
•lui.h  ]    To  distinguish.  ('A<mct-r. 
distinguish  ('lis-ting'gwish),  r.    I  With  a<lded 
kuIIix.  after  other  verbs  in  -*>* ;  <  ME.  (fi.«fi«o»rci», 
*""  drslingm  (see  distingut),  <  OF.  dMi«gtttr.  < 

ai>.l  Greece,  p.  172,  note.    1j.  dishngwrf,  scparaU',  divide,  distinguish,  sot 


if. •■'..ii  r  I  ,:r 

'  that  of  Mor 


distinguishable 

off,  adorn,  lit.  mark  off,  <  di-  for  dis-,  apart.  + 
"stinguere  =  (ir.  ori^tiv,  prick,  —  E.  sting :  see 
sting,  stigma,  style*.  Cf.  extinguish.]  I_  frasaa. 
1.  To  mark  or  note  in  a  wav  to  indicate  dif- 
ference ;  mark  as  distinct  or  different ; 
terize ;  indicate  the  difference  of. 


It  was  a  purple  band,  or  of  blew  colour,  dsafsi 
with  white  ahlch  was  wreathed  at-mt  Ibe  Tiara. 

hurrJuss,  Pilgrimage,  p  »  i 
Our  House  is  distinrruish  d  by  a  laiutuiabluc  E)t,  »  tbt 
House  of  Austria  is  by  a  thick  Lip. 

Cvisjrnrnr.  Double- Dealer.  |r.  i 

2.  To  recognize  as  different  or  distinct  from 
what  is  contiguous  or  similar;  perceive,  or  dis- 
cover the  differences  or  characteristic  marks 
or  qualities  of;  recognize  by  some  distinctive 
mark  ;  know  or  ascertain  difference  in  througfc 
the  senses  or  the  understanding ;  perceive  or 
make  out. 

Let  her  take  any  shape. 

And  let  me  see  it  once,  I  can  disfioiTvssA  it. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  ill  3 
lyou  fancy  you  just  distinguish  htm  jthe  lark  , 
)  spot  against  the  bine,  an  intenser  throb  na 
I  pulsation  of  light. 

//.  Jauits,  Jr.,  Trans.  .Kketrhea,  p.  IX 

Hence — 3.  To  establish,  state,  or  explain  a 
difference  or  the  differences  between  two  or 


more  things;  separate  by  classification  or 
nition;  diatcrixninate;  set  off  or  apart. 


The  seasons  of  the  year  at  Tonquiu.  and  ail  the  < 
tries  between  the  Tropica*,  are  distinguished  into  Wet  and 
Dry,  as  properly  as  others  are  Into  VI  Inter  and  Summer. 

Dttmjner,  Voyages,  1L  L  31. 

The  mind  finds  no  great  difficulty  lo  distiryruisk  the 
several  originals  of  things  Into  two  sorts. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding.  II.  xxri.  1 

Death  mast  be  dtstisMvi'aned  from  dying,  with  which  it 
Is  often  confounded.  Sydney  Smiik,  in  Lady  HoUand.  vt. 

In  ancient  Home  the  semi  slave  class  dtsfi is^ym sard  as 
clients  originated  by  this  voluntary  acceptance  of  sen i 
tude  with  safety.  if.  Spencer.  Prill,  of  SocluL.  I  <sM. 

4.  To  discern  critically;  judge. 

Kp  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man 

Shuk..  Rich.  Ill  ttt  L 
men  are  most  capable  of  distinmtiskina  merit  la 
in,  so  tlie  ladies  often  form  the  truest  judgments  os" 


ua.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  via. 

5.  To  separate  from  others  by  some  mark  of 
honor  or  preference;  treat  with  distinction  or 
honor;  make  eminent  or  superior;  [_* 
Uon  to. 

Next  to  Heed*  which  our  own  Honour  raise. 
Is,  to  distinguish  them  who  merit  Praise. 

Onorere,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Km 


lea. 

Tbe  beauty.  Indeed,  which  distinguished  the  tavoairrle 
ladlea  of  Cluu-le*  was  not  neceaaary  to  Jansra. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng..  ,. 

13.  ."frtjivt.  1.  To  make  a  i 
or  show  a  difference :  followed  by  i 

The  reader  must  learn  l»y  all  i 
firven  proverba  and  those  polite  speeches  which 
conversation. 

In  contemporaries,  it  is  not  so  i 


We  are  apt  to  speak  of  soul  and  body,  as  If  we  coald 
ef i «f i . i-ni isA  betteecn  tbem,  and  klsew  much  about  them; 
but  for  the  roost  part  we  use  words  without  mewuing 

J.  U.  Aesemais.  Parochial  SenuonsTt  -tX 

2t.  To  become  distinct  or  distinguishable;  be- 
come differentiated. 

The  little  embryo.  In  the  natnra]  sheet  and  lap  .•(  Its 
mother,  first  disfiN.ru tsAe*  Into  a  little  knot,  and  that  is 
time  will  he  tlie  heart,  and  then  Into  a  bigger 
which,  after  some  dsys'  abode,  grows  Into  two  little 
and  they,  if  cherished  by  nature,  will  liecoine  eve*. 

Jcr.  Tauloc,  tireat 


'gwish-«-bl\  a.  [< 
•  le  of  being  di- 
iminated  from 


distinguishable  (■ 

distinguish  +  -«Wc.]  1. 
tingui8hed,  separated,  or 
something  else, 

When  Bruce  ami  Italhd.  Willi  ten  other  comr. 
conduct  a  litigation  before  Edward  I.  of  England  i 
ing  the  rig^Uto  the  Scoithh^Crown.  the  anrumenU  are  not 

slice  of  an  ordinary  5ef. 

SI  nine.  Early  Law  and  Custom,  j.  IS. 

2.  Capable  of  being  perceived,  recognized,  or 
made  out;  perceptinlo:  discernible:  aa,  * 
scarcely  distingnishaMe  speck  in  the  sky. 

Where  holy  ground  begins,  nnliallowed  enda. 
rked 'by, ,..<r 


,  disUnriuiMhaUc  line ; 
The  turf  unites,  the  |»thws) a  Intertw  In*. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnet*,  sat  ' 

3.  Capable  of  being  distinguished  or  clact&ined 
according  to  distinctive  marks,  cbaraeterixt  if  ». 
or  qualities;  divisible:  as,  sounds  are  tlmtai- 
gttishabte  iuto  high  and  low. — 4.  Worthy  of 
"  regard. 
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diBtiaguiakable 

I  wonld  endeavour  lhat  my  better*  ahould  seek  me  by 
ol  aomrthlng  dutinpuiikaU*,  lwtea.1  of  inv 


1731. 

distinguish-ably  (dis-tirig'gwisu-a-bll),  a«ir. 
Boaitobe  distinguished. 

i  aplce*  ol  Cartaaa  In  thla  province;  but 
o  aistinmtiehatJu,  Into  each  other. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Select  IodlaB  P  Ian  t  v 

distinguished  (dis-ting'gwisht),  p.  a.  1.  Sep- 
arated by  some  mark  of  distinction:  as,  distin- 
guished rank;  distinguuhrd  abilities. — 2.  Pos- 
rwsaiug  distinction;  separated  from  the  gen- 
erality by  superior  abilities,  achievement*, 
character,  or  reputation;  better  known  than 
others  in  the  same  class  or  profession;  well 
known;  eminent:  as,  auWisjpiMAefisUtesiiuin, 
author,  or  soldier. 

A  dial  fnpwiaketf  Protestant  writer  Indeed  complained 


"  Prote*t*iitlani  haa  iki  aalnCa." 

H.  S.  Osemkam,  Short  Studies,  p.  ST. 


- Byn.  Celebrated.  Knunmt,  tl 
™n*ptcuou*,  etccllenl. 

dirrtinguishedly  (dis-ting'gwisht-li),  adv.  In 
a  distinguished  mnnuer;  eminently.  Siei/t. 

dlBtingtusher  (dis-ting'gwish-*r),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  distinguishes,  or  separates  one 
thing  from  another  by  iudioating  or  observing 


jtodis-tUUmj^U 
B.  Jonson,  Cynthia'*  Kerala,  It.  1. 

(dis'to-mfi),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  SUm/wr, 
two-mouthed,  i  it-"  two-,  +  ordyio,  mouth.]  1. 
The  typical  and  leading  genus  of  the  family  Thx- 
tnmidtt;  a  genus  of  trematoid  or  suctorial  para- 
sitic worms,  or  flukes,  of  which  D.  hepattcum, 
the  liver-fluke,  is  the  best-known.  D.  kepatimm 
b  olteneat  found  III  the  liver  of  aheep,  in  which  it  caiiee* 
the  dieeaae  called  rot,  but  it  alao  occur*  In  man  and  varlnoa. 
alwr  animal*.  In  form  It  la  orate,  flattened,  and  present* 
two  auclter*  (whence  the  name),  of  which  the  anterior  M 
perforated  by  the  oral  aperture,  and  the  poatertor  median 
one  la  approximated  to  it ;  there  ii  a  cntuplUated  branch- 
ed water- vaecular  tj  »tem  ;  the  inteatlne  [a  branched  and 
without  an  anna.  It  haa  been  ahown  lhat  the  ciliated 
embryo  pawaea  Into  Limntrue  truncvlatus,  and  there  (five* 
rise  to  a  aporocyal  which  derelopa  rediie.  which  produce 
other  redhe,  or  cercaria>,  which  are  tadpole-like  larva?; 
theae  after  awlmininic  for  a  time  become  encysted,  aa,  for 
example,  oo  blade*  of  grasa.  and  In  thia  etale  are  eaten 
by  aheep.  "unHirou*  apeciaa  of  the  genua  are  deacrilwd. 
/J  A.r./i.i.'r/ni.it..  fri-m  the  l.-iui  t-f  until,  i.  »  rt-lt-rr.-i 
Ui  Uie  genu*  rTlMorrwi.    See  rut  under  fe rcaria. 

2.  [C  c]  An  animal  belonging  to  this  genus. 

The  developmental  atagea  of  Diatom  a  mllltarr  may  he 
■umraed  up  aa :  (I)  Ciliated  larva,  <s>  Red  la,  (.1)  I'orraria, 
It)  Ceroarla.  taillosa  and  encyited,  or  Incomplete  Otatonut, 
(b)  Perfect  Di*u,\*a  Ilnxteu,  An  at  Invert.,  p.  131. 

3.  Same  as  Distomus,  1.    Sarigng,  1816. 
Distomea  (dis-t6'me-tt),  «.  pt.   [NL.,  <  Gr. 

iimofiot,  two-mouthed:  see  Distoma. J  A  super- 
family  group  of  trematoid  worms  or  flukes. 
They  have  at  moat  two  mirkera  and  no  hooka  They  de- 
velop by  a  complicated  alternation  of  generation*,  the 
larval  and  aacxual  fornw  chiefly  liihaMtlng  molluakx. 
while  the  aexually  mature  individual*  live  mostly  In  the 
Itaentarr  caunl  ul  vertebrate*  or  In  apjjcndiwe*.  The 

l  apeclea  of  the 
c  ImlirlJ-jal 
*  female. 
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Distomess  (dis-Wmf-e), «.»!.  [NT,, ,  <  Or.  A'«mv 
uoc,  two-mouthed:  see  Ihstomtt.  J  Sfttne as l>istr>- 
ntea,  regarded  as  one  of  two  orders  of  Trematoda, 
comprising  those  flukes  which  have  two  suck- 
ers or  only  one :  distinguished  from  Potrntomta. 

Distomldie  (dis-tom'i-de),  it.  nL  [NL.,  <  IHs- 
toma  +  -idtr.]  A  family  of  uigeneous  trema- 
toid worms  or  flukes,  having  two  suckers  with- 
out hooks,  as  the  liver-flukes.  The  rocker*  are  ap- 
pro* Inuted  at  one  end  of  the  body  ;  reproduction  U  byan 
alternation  of  a-tti.ratl.ma.  Tlie  principal  genera  are  Dis- 
toma and  BUkarria.   See  cut  under  omarria. 

Distomum  (dis'ta-mum),  n.   Same  as  TMstoma. 

Distomus (dis't^-mus),  *.  [NL.:  see  TMtfosui.] 
1.  A  genus  of  aacidians,  of  the  family  Rotiyltidtt, 
with  six-rayed  it  mil  and  branchial  orifices.  Also 
Dittoma.—a.  A  genus  of  Coleoptera.  Stephtnt, 
1827. 

distonot,'-.   Same  as  dixluM.    Horn,  of  the  fit*'. 

distort  (dis-tort'),  t'.  I.  [<  L.  rfufoTfiu,  pp.  of 
dislorquere  (>  It.  dutorcere,  iloreere,  twist,  un- 
twist, a  8p.  destoTctr  su  Pg.  destoroer,  untwist, 
=  OF.  datordre,  de*tenrtrc,  drtordre,  detortre, 
¥.  di»tordre,  distort),  twist  different  ways,  dis- 
tort, <  du-,  apart,  +  torquere,  twist :  see  tort, 
torsion,  and  cf.  contort,  aetort,  extort,  etc.]  1. 
To  twist  or  wrest  out  of  shape;  alter  tlie  shape 
of ;  change  from  the  proper  to  an  improper  or 
unnatural  shape ;  represent  byan  image  hav- 
ing a  shape  somewhat  different  from  nature. 


diftracter 

distortor  (dis-tor'tor),  n. ;  pi.  distortore*  (diav 
tor-to'rez).  [Ni,.,  <  ML.  dutortor,  distorter,  < 
L.  dutorqurre,  pp.  di»tortu»,  distort:  see  dts- 

tort.J    1.  In  asnf.,  that  which  distorts  TMa- 

tortor  oris.  In  auat.,  a  niuacle  of  the  mouth,  ao  called 
from  It*  dlatortlmi  tlw  mouth,  a*  In  note,  itrlmiiiui,  etc; 
tlie  xyie  iiiiaticua  major, 
distourblet,  r.  t.  See  distrouble. 
distract  (dis-trakt'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  dtetrarten,  < 
ML.  dutraetare,  freq.  of  L.  duitrakere,  pp.  di»- 
traetu*  (>  OF.  oVsfroier,  oWfraer,  dentraner,  F. 
dutrttlrt  =  Pr.  dutraire  =  Hp.  dintraer  =  Pg. 
dittrahir  =  It-  dwtraere,  dittraggere,  dittrarrr, 
ttraere,  ttrarr*  —  Dan.  dittrahere  =  Sw.  di»- 
trnhrrti),  draw  asunder,  pull  in  different  direc- 
tions, divide,  perplex,  <  dtt-,  asunder.  +  fraserc, 
draw :  see  trace,  tract.  JJutraught  is  an  old 
form  of  the  ad],  distract,  q.  v.,  and  is  not  a 
part  of  the  K.  verb.]  If.  To  draw  apart;  pull 
fa  different  directions  and  separate;  divide. 


Shak.  [Hare.  1—2.  To  turn  or  draw  away  f 
any  object ;  divert  from  any  point  toward  an- 
other point,  or  toward  various  other  objects : 
as,  to  distract  a  person's  attention  from  bis  oc- 
cupation. 


wholly  avoid  the  eye  of 
hoi**  to  o-ufnu*  It  by  a  multiplicity  of  th*  object. 

South,  Sermon*. 

S.  To  cause  distraction  in ;  draw  in  different 
directions  or  toward  different  objects  ;  confuse 
by  diverse  or  opposing  considerations:  per- 
plex; bewilder:  as,  to  diffract  the  mind  with 


If  writers  be  Just  to  the  memory  of  Charle*  II.,  they 
cannot  deny  him  to  hare  been  an  exact  knower  of  man- 
kind, and  a  prrfet-t  <f irtinffvuhtr  of  their  talent*. 

iJryuVn.  Klru[  Arthur,  Ded. 

dirtinguiahing  (dis-tln^  Con- 
stituting a  difference  or  distinction;  charac- 
teristic; peculiar. 

Innucence  of  life,  and  great  ability,  were  the  dutftn- 
fuu+inf  put*  of  hi*  character.  StetU. Spectator,  So.  lot). 

lent,  and  Indeed  IMUMMaf  ax. 
,  lie*  Ui  the  sublimity  of  hi*  Thought*. 

,lddi*.i.,  SpecUlor,  JCo.  879. 

Dli tlnjru lahlnx  pennant,  >  flag  need  In  ibrnaling  in  a 
auiiadroa  of  veaaela  to  Indicate  the  ipeclal  aldp  to  which 
tlgnal*  are  made. 

distingTiisbingly  (dis-ting'gwish-ing-li),  adt>. 
With  distinction ;  with  some  mark  of  prefer- 
>;  markedly, 
i  call  me  a  Tory,  bacauae  the  head*  of  that  party 
have  been  if>*ri>>»uuAinrr'y  favourable  t«  me.  /'mjw. 

distinguiBlimentt  {dis-ting'gwlsh-ment), ».  [< 
distinguish  +  -i»c«f.]  DistincUon;  observa- 
tion of  difference. 

And  mannerly  dtni'njruuaMiewf  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar !  SW  ,  W.  T.,  It  L 

distitlet  (dls-tt'U),  r.  t    [<  di»-  priv.  +  Hffr.] 
To  deprive  of  title  o 
[Hare.] 


Looking  along  a  hot  poker  or  the 
we  aee  object*  beyond  diMorttd.  1,  *.,  we  no 
each  point  in  it*  true  direction, 

P.  0.  Tait,  En. -ye.  Brit,  XIV.  MS. 

The  low  light  Bung  a  queer,  dulortrd  ahadow  of  him  on 
the  wall.  2*.  Winthrvp,  Cecil  Dreetne,  x. 

Hence— 8.  To  turn  away  or  pervert ;  cause  to 
give  or  to  receive  erroneous  views  or  impres- 
sions; mislead;  bias. 

Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge  do  darken  and  dir- 
lert  the  undemanding*  of  men.  TUUUun. 
It  vfewa  the  truth  with  a  distorted  eye, 
And  either  warp*  or  lay*  It  nielea*  by. 

Creeper,  Converaallon,  t  SOU. 
W«  all  admit  that  paaalon  distorts  Judgment 

It.  Sptncsr.  Social  static*,  p.  198. 

3.  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning;  pervert  the 

truth  regarding;  misrepresent. 

Grievance* .  .  .  distorted,  magnified. 
Coloured  by  quarrel  Into  calumny. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1.  72. 

DUtortad  crystal.  See  eryatat -Syn.  1  and  2.  To  con- 
tort, deform,  bend.    J,  To  miaapply,  mlauae. 

distort*  (dis-tort'),  a.  [<  L.  distort**,  pp. :  see 
the  verb.]   Twisted  out  of  shape ;  distorted. 


aa  much  In  opinion  aa  In  wHL 
Baton,  Political  fable*,  t.  Expl. 

1  doe*  hut  distract, 
~  tier.  So.  tit 
A  thousand  external  detaila  mnat  lie  left  oat  aa  Irrele- 
vant, and  only  aerrliig  to  distract  ami  mlalead  the  oo- 
aerrer.  J,  Caird. 

Multitude*  were  distracted  by  doubta,  which  they  aought 
In  vain  to  represa,  and  which  they  firmly  believed  to  be 
Uie  augg«*tloi»  of  the  derit     Leikf,  BatlonaUam,  I.  Ti. 

4.  To  disorder  the  reason  of ;  derange;  render 
frantic  or  mad. 

A  poor  mad  toul  iwverty  hath  distracted  her. 

Stak.,  i  Hen.  IV.,  IL  t 
Let  lue  not  aee  thee  more ;  aomettuug  la  done 
That  will  distract  me,  that  will  make  me  mad, 
if  I  behold  thee.       Beau  and  PL,  Phllaater,  UL  t 


Her  face  wa*  ugly  and  her  mouth  distort. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  V.  xlt  38. 

distortedly  (dis-tAr'ted-li),  tufr.  In  a  distorted 
manner;  crookedly. 

Men  .  .  .  born  with  ailver  apoons  in  their  moutha,  and 
prone  to  regard  human  affair*  aa  reflected  In  thoee  — 
aumewhat  distorted!?.    U.  Spenewr.  Social  Static*,  p.  B70, 

distorter  (dis-tor'ter),  «.    One  who  or  that 

which  distorts. 

distortion  (dis-tor'ahon),  a.  [=  OF.  dettorcion, 
F.  distortion  s*  It,  distortion',  storsione,  <  L.  dis- 
tortio{n-),  <  distorqnere,  distort:  see  distort,  e.] 
1 .  The  act  of  distorting,  (a)  A  forcible  alteration  of 
the  ahape  of  a  body  by  twitting  or  wreating ;  tlie  change  of 
any  ahape  from  the  uroper  or  natural  one  to  an  Improper 
or  unnatural  one ;  the  representation  of  a  vlalblc  object 
by  an  Image  of  an  altered  ahape. 

We  prove  it*  ass 
Sovereign  and  moat  effectual  to  secure 
A  form  not  now  gytnuaatkr  a*  of  yore. 
From  rtckeU  and  cfufartivn.  Cnrprr,  The Taak,  IL 
(6)  In  »»of*-.  anjr  change  of  ahape  not  Involving  a  breach 


-  wit*,  whom  run  ambition 
r  year*  distroetrd. 

font,  Perkln  Warbeck,  v.  1 

distractf  (dis-trakt'),  a.  {<  MK.  distract  (after 
the  L.),  also  nW rriuAf,  mod.  distraught  (after  E. 
forms  like  fought,  etc.),  also  drstrat,  dtutret, 
after  OF.  drstrait.  F.  disfroff,  <  L.  distractus, 
digtraeted,  perplexed,  pp.  of  distrahcre,  draw 
asunder,  perplex,  etc.:  see  distract,  r.]  Dis- 
tracted; frantic;  deranged:  name  as  distraught. 

destrat  by  a* pre  Uiinge*. 

Caaurer,  Boetlilu*.  ILL  pro*.'  b. 
fell  distract, 
avrallow  d  lire. 

Skak.,  J.  C,  Iv.  S. 

fall  from  virtue, 

I  have  an  bitereat  In  L 
Bean,  and  ft..  Phllaater,  Ui.  L 

distracted  (dls-tr*>k't«d),p.  a.  [Pp.  of  distract, 
v.;  equiv.  to  distract,  a.)  1.  Perplexed;  har- 
assed or  be  wildered  by  opposing  considerations. 

Bemenihcr  thee  ? 


LA. 


Ttie  wicked,  who,  iurprlsed, 
Lose  their  defence,  rfutrurbuf  and  ai.iaaed. 

.  MUum,  H.  A..  L  1 
A  fraternity  acting  together  with  a  1 


genera  vli  inoatooium  and  LHntomun 
derelopa  only  male  ae»iial  organ*,  the  oilier  only  femi 
such  iHstomea  are  morphologically  hermaphrodite,  I 


Ctaut,  Zoology  (Iran*.),  I.  Ml-  torted. 


of  continuity.  But  a  mere  alteration  of  *lxe  In  the  aam* 
ratio  in  all  dlrectlotia  la  not  conaiilerol  to  lie  a  dlatortlon. 
(c)  A  Iwiatinc  or  writhing  motion:  aa,  the  facial  distor- 
tions of  amffercr. 

S.  The  state  of  being  twisted  out  of  shape ;  a 
deviation  from  the  natural  or  regular  shape  or 
position ;  an  unnatural  direction  of  parts,  from 
whatever  cause. 

More  ordinary  Imperfection*  and  distortions  of  the  body 
in  figure.  Sir  II   Hot/ on,  Erliqnta,  p.  79. 

In  some,  Distortions  quite  the  Face  diaguiae. 

Cen^rrre,  tr.  of  Ovld'a  Art  of  Lore. 

3.  A  perversion  of  the  true  meaning  or  intent. 

The*,  abeurdltle*  are  all  framed  ...  by  a  chUdiah  dis- 
my  worda. 

JJp.  Wren,  Monarchy  Aaaerted  (leZOV  p.  147. 

distortive  (dis-tor'tiv),  o.  [<  distort  +  -irc.1 
1.  Tending  to  distort;  causing  distortions. 
Quartrrli/  ltec—2.  Having  distortions;  dis- 


De  Vu.ncry,  E-eoei,  I. 

2.  Disordered  in  intellect;  deranged;  mad; 
frantic. 

Wh»t  both  you  and  all  the  net  of  you  aay  about  that 
matter  u  but  the  fruit  of  distracted  brain*. 

fhoifMit,  Pilgrim  *  Procree*,  p.  Sot. 
=  Syn_  1.  Abstracted,  [Xrerted,  etc  See  abeent. 

distractedly  (dis-trak'ted-li),  <j<fr.    In  a 
traded  manner;  aa  a  distracted  person. 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch  distractedly  they  take, 
And  happiest  he  that  greatest  lowtr  could  make. 

Drayton,  Battle  of  I 

distractedness  (dis-trak'ted-nes),  n.  I,  The 
state  of  being  distracted,  harassed,  or  per- 
plexed in  miner;  a  perplexed  condition  or  state. 

8uch  e*p«TluienU  aa  Uie  unfunilahedneaa  of  the  place 
and  the  promt  distrnetntnest  of  my  mind  will  penult  inc. 

fe^le,  VYorta.  I.  41. 
2.  A  disordered  or  deranged  condition  of  the 
mind ;  madness. 

distracter  (dis-trak'ter),  h.   One  who  or  that 
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diet  r  act  fol 

dlBtractfult(di»-tr*kt'fW),<i.  [< distract  +  -fill, 
1  to  verb  or  adj.)  Distracting. 
Arlaa.kneeln.it  tome, 


lu  that 

J/ejiuW,  Love's  Mistress,  slg.  F,  9. 

dlstractlble  (dis-truk'ti-bl).  a.  [<  di«tr„ct  + 
-Ato.J  Capable  of  being  distracted  or  drawn 
una)'. 

distr'actile  (dis-trek'til),  a.  [<  </i*«rnr/  +  -«7e.1 
In  6of.,  widelv  separated:  Mfjili.il  by  Kichard 
to  anthers  in  which  the  colls  are  separated  by 
a  very  long  and  narrow  connective,  us  in  the 
genus  Salria. 

distraction  (dis-truk'shon),  ».  [<  ME.  distrac- 
tiottn  (but  used  appar.  in  sense  of  detraction),  (. 
OF.  distraction,  F.  distraction  —  Sp.  distraccion 
=  Pg.  distraccdo  sm  It.  distraiionc  =  D.  distrac- 
tic  =  Dan.  8w.  dutraArfion,  <  L.  t/i»frac(?'o(i»-), 
a  pulling  asunder,  parting,  dissension,  <  distra- 
hcrc,  pp.  d\st>  actus,  pull  asunder:  see  dutrrorf.] 
It.  The  act  of  drawing  or  the  state  of  being 
drawn  apart ;  separation. 

Thou  who  wert  uncapable  of  distraction  from  him,  with 
•hum  thou  wert  one.  would  at  yet  so  much  set  nun  aa  to 
rwtyre.  lor  the  opportunity  of  prayer. 

Bp.  Hull,  The  Walk  upon  tin  Waters. 


8.  A  drawing  awa 

to 


of  the  mind  from  one  point 
or  other*;  diversion  of 


on  tbe  Lord  without  diKranim, 
1  Cor.  rll  ». 

ned  to  all  that  wu  maid,  and  had  tvever  the  least 
dot. ...  ;i.  ,i  or  absence  of  thought.  Swtfl,  Death  of  Stella. 

Distrattian  la  the  removal  of  our  attention  from  a  nut- 
ter will,  which  we  are  engaged,  and  our  bestowal  of  It  on 
another  which  crosses  ua.  Sir  IT.  JlamHton. 

8.  A  drawing  of  the  mind  in  different  direc- 
tions; mental  confusion  arising  from  diverse 
or  opposing  considerations;  perplexity;  be- 
wilderment: as,  the  distraction  caused  by  a 
multitude  of  questions  or  of  cares. 

Cornea  In  one  miatreaa  Page ;  gives  Intelligence  of  Ford's 
approach  ;  ami  In  her  Invention  and  Ford  a  wife's  distrat. 
/i.Hi .  they  conveyed  me  Into  a  buck-basket 

Ska*.,  M.  VT.  of  W..  Ul.  S. 

4.  Confusion  of  affairs;  tumult;  disorder:  as, 
political  distractions. 

Kever  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction. 

Drydrn,  Spanish  Friar. 

5.  Violent  mental  excitement,  or  extreme  ag- 
ony of  mind,  simulating  madness  in  its  tenden- 
cies or  outward  exhibition ;  desjHiiring  pertur- 
bation :  as,  this  toothache  drives  me  to  tiwfruo- 


1696 

lOf.  A  confusing  division  or  eourse;  a  mis- 
leading  separation  or  detachment  of  parts. 
[Only  In  the  passage  cited.] 

While  he  was  yet  In  Rome. 
Hla  power  [army  1  went  out  In  surh  durrucfuraia  a* 
Begun  d  all  spies.  flBt,  A.  and  C.  111.  7. 

-  Syn.  6.  Derungeineut  aberration  of  mind,  delirium, 

manta. 

distractions*  (dis-trak'shus),  a.  [(distraction 
+  -ous.]  Listractive. 

Without  sach  a  nature.  It  would  render  hla  providence, 
to  human  apprehension,  laborious  and  distractions. 

Cudmrth.  Intellectual  system.  Pref. 

distr  active  (dis-trak'tiv),  a.  [<  distract  +  -ite.] 
Causing  perplexity:  as,  dwfrac-fMS cares.  Dry- 
drn. 

distractively  (dis-trak'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  dia- 
tractiug  or  perplexing  manner.  CariyU. 

distrain  (dis-tran'),  v.  [<  MK.  distreyuen,  dah 
trryncn,  destraynen,  <  OF.  destraindre,  deatrrin- 
dre,  distraindre,  compel,  constrain,  restrain,  = 
I'r.  destrenger,  destrenher  =  It.  distringere,  dis- 
trignere,  <  L.  distringcre,  pp.  district**,  pull 
asunder,  stretch  out,  engage,  hinder,  molest, 
ML.  also  compel,  coerce,  as  by  exacting  a 
pledge  by  a  fine  or  by  imprisonment.  <  dis-, 
ii part,  +  stringert,  draw  tight,  strain:  see 
strain*,  strict,  stringent,  etc.,  and  ef.  constrain, 
restrain.  See  also  district,  distringas,  distress.] 
I.  fra**.  It.  To  pull  or  tear  asunder;  rend 
apart. 

That  same  net  so  cunningly  was  wound. 
That  neither  guile  n.ir  force  might  It  distraint. 

Sprnmrr,  F.  Q.,  II.  xlL  82. 
2t.  To  press  with  force ;  bear  with  force  upon ; 
constrain;  compel. 

The  gentyl  fancon  that  with  nil  foet  dbrrnynfis 
11>e  kyr.gm  hand. 

CAaucrr,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  L  SS7. 
Distrcyne  here  hente  as  faate-  to  retorae, 
At  thuu  duet  inyn  to  longen  here  to  ae, 

raauuvr,  Trollua,  t.  tea. 

St.  To  restrain;  bind;  confine. 


How  h»>c  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted, 
In  the-  diitra&u/n  ot  this  itiad.Ung  fever  1 

Slut*,,  Sonnets,  exlx. 
This  quiet  sail  la  aa  a  noiseleaa  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distmrtion. 

Bunm.  Chllde  Harold.  111.  aft 
The  disfrortfofi  of  the  children,  who  saw  both  their  pa- 


of  disordered  reason ;  frenzy ;  in- 


What  new  crotchet  next? 

9  In  thU  wild  dwrrixcfiott, 
I  out  of  my  wlu  too. 

Ftrd,  Wr  <  Melancholy,  It.  1 
Forc-d  to  the  fttld  he  came,  but  in  the  rear; 
And  tdgnd  <futrort«m  to  conceal  his  fear. 

Oryden,  AJu  and  I'lyssea.  L  it 
To  live  upon  the  hopes  of  unseen  things  la  madness)  and 
disfractkiK,  If  then-  h*  no  heaven,  no  im*.-.  .i  thln««  for  us. 

Bp.  AtU>*urg,  Sermons.  L,  Pref.  to  xL 

7.  A  cause  of  diversion  or  of  bewilderment,  as 
of  the  attention  or  the  mind ;  something  that 
distracts,  in  any  sense :  as,  the  distractions  of 
gayety  or  of  business ;  labor  is  often  a  distrac* 
tion  from  gloomy  thoughts. 

The  invitation  offered  an  agreeable  distraction  to  Mag- 
gle'a  tears.  uVorpe  Bitot.  Mill  on  the  Float,  I.  4. 

He  ^Shaksperel  allows  us  here  and  there  the  repose  of 
a  commonplace  character,  tile  consoling  dufnarriou  of  a 
humorous  one.    LowtU.  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  \KL 

8.  In  Gr.  gram.,  the  dialectic  or  poetical  use  of 
two  similar  vowels  identical  in  pronunciation, 
or  differing  only  in  quantitv,  for  a  single  long 
vowel  in  the  ordinary  Greek  form:  as,  $6u(  tor 
fyjr,  6pou  for  6p£i,  npi-tr  for  apdrof,  *>.ipj6uv  tor 
Oj/Aut,  etc.  Such  forms  are  really  example,  of  assim- 
Uatlon.  as  an  Intermodule  «Ugr  Iw-twefn  an  earlier  open 
form  with  didrrcht  rowels  and  tlw  later  ttuitracksl  form  : 
as,  (1)  op«-  fx)  .«~  (  ii  »w 

9.  In  Frrnrh-t  amtduin  late,  the  divesting  of  the 
right  to  eoatl  from  the  client  or  other  person 

ely  or  ordinarily  entitled,  and  the 
of  it  to  belong  to  the  uttomey, 
i  equitably  entitled.— 


4t.  To  distress;  torment;  afflict. 

that  lo\o  Jsslrtyrutk  so 

fhlswlthegothforwo. 
(Aaueer,  Rnlghfa  Tale,  L  an. 
Moch  he  were  duvrn ined  In  thought. 
And  ...  for  the  dede  sighed  full  oft*  there. 

Hum.  of  Pa  rvnov  (E.  K  T.  S.\  L  Sli. 
Some  secret  sorrow  did  her  heart  distraint. 

.Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  rll.  S8. 

St.  To  gain  or  take  possession  of ;  seise ;  secure. 

The  proverhe  ssltli,  he  that  to  much*  enhracctb  distrain- 
rlh  llt.il  Trttamtnt  of  bat*. 

Here's  Beanfnrt,  that  regards  nor  Cod  nor  king, 
Hath  here  distrain  A  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

SKak.,  1  Hen.  VI..  L  3 

0.  In  lair;  (a)  To  take  and  withhold  (another's 
chattel),  in  order  to  apply  it  in  satisfaction  of  the 
distrainor's  demand  against  him,  or  to  hold  it 
until  he  renders  satisfaction.  The  right  to  distrain 
was  rvrtajnlMMl  at  common  law  as  a  private  remedy  In  the 
nauirt  of  a  reprisal,  by  wlik-h  a  person  might  taki>  dm  per- 
sonal property  of  another  Int.*  hu  possession,  and  hold  It 
as  s  pledge  or  security  unul  tatltto.  Hon  was  made,  as  by 
the  payment  of  a  dclrt,  the  iluthsrge  o(  some  duty,  or  as 
reparation  far  on  Injury  done,  with  the  right  In  certain 
cases  to  sell  It  to  obtain  satlsf  action  —  as  In  the  instance  ot 
tile  Impounding  of  cattle,  damage  feaaant,  or  the  taking 
by  the  landlord  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  tenant  while 
still  upon  the  premises,  fur  tbe  nun  payment  of  rent 

If  anl*  member,  of  his  froward  dlar. 
refuse  to  pay  quarterage,  penalties, 
amerciaments,  the  matter  and  wardens,  with 
shall  have  power  at  lawful 
ditcrai 


iurrain  the 

Quoted  in  BngtM  Vitd,  (E.  E,  T.  R.),  Int.,  p.  cxxrll.,  note. 

They  thought  it  lawful],  and  made  It  a  oas  to  ditrmyns 
one  auothen  goodea  for  small  detta. 

Spsnstr,  Stale  of  Ireland. 
The  plaintiff  In  the  action  was  the  owuer  of  tlx  dis- 
traintd  cattle,  and  the  defendant  was  the  distrainor. 

Jfdins,  Furly  Hltt  of  InrtltuMona,  p.  865. 

(6)  To  seise  and  hold  in  satisfaction  of  a  de- 
mand or  claim,  or  in  order  to  compel  the  per- 
formance of  an  obligation ;  seise  under  judicial 
process  or  authority :  said  of  any  movable  pr 
i  M  v.  or  of  goods 
ana  distress, 

II.  intrans.  To  make  seizure  of  goods  in 
satisfaction  of  a  claim,  or  in  order  to  compel 
the  rjcrformance  of  an  obligation. 

Tiie  earl  answered,  I  will  wit  lend  money  to  my  anpcrl- 
oor,  upon  whom  I  cannot  dufruin  for  the  debt. 

Camdtn,  Hemalna. 
For  neglecting  to  do  suit  to  the  lord's  court,  or  other 


distress 

distralnable  (dis-tri'na-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  <f«rfras- 

gnabie,  tUstrcignnble,  <  (fVsfrniiwfrc.  distrain :  see 
distrain  and  -oMr.l  Liable  to  be  distrained,  or 
seized  In  satisfaction  of  a  claim,  or  in  order  to 
compel  tbe  performance  of  some  obligation. 

Instead  therefore  of  mentioning  those  things  which  a.— 
distm.noWe,  it  will  be  easier  to  recount  thuae  which  are 
not  so,  with  the  reason  ol  their  particular  esemptioti. 

Blacislont.  Cum.,  ill.  L 

distrainer,  distrainor  (dis-tra'nt-r,  -ntrr),  «. 

[<  OF.  (AF.)  ttrslreinor,  <  destrcindrc.  distrain: 
sec  rfwlrois.j  One  who  distrains  or  seizf*  goud* 
for  debt  or  service ;  one  who  makes  or  causes 
seizure  by  way  of  distress. 

The  distraint/  hat  im  other  r"""?r  than  to  retain  thvau 
fchattcls which  have  hern  selxcdltlll  satisfaction  is  msdr 
lUactstun*.  turn..  III.  t 

The  Sheriff  first  of  all  demanded  a  view  of  the  Impounde.- 
cattle ;  if  this  were  refused,  he  treated  the  distrainor  *s 
having  committed  a  violent  hrvath  of  the  King  s  peace. 

Mu.nr,  Early  Hist,  ot  Institutions,  p  34. 

distrainment  (dis-tran'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
distraining,  or  the  state  of  being  distrained. 

distrainor,  ».    Hee  distrainer. 

distraint  (dis-trant'),  n.  [<  OF.  destrainte,  dts- 
traincte,  distrainctc,  restraint,  <  distraint,  pp.  of 
destraindre,  distrain :  see  distrain.]  In  lasr,  the 
act  of  distraining ;  a  distress. 

The  distraint  of  cattle  for  damage  still  retains  a  variety 
of  archaic  features.  It  U  ttol  a  complete  remedy.  The 
taker  merely  keesw  the  cattle  until  satisfaction  l>  made  to 
him  for  the  Injury,  or  till  they  are  returned  by  him  on  sa 
engagement  to  contest  the  right  to  dlnlraln  In  an  act*  -a 
ot  Replevin.      Mains,  Karly  Hilt,  ot  Instltntlom,  p.  S«t 

distrait  {<lis-tri')>  [F.,  —  E.  distract,  dis- 
traught, <  L.  distract u.i :  see  distract,  a.j  1. 
A i 'i  1-1  ;  absent-minded;  inattentive. 

And  then  she  gut  (trace  supper,  and  tried  to  make  her 
talk ;  hut  she  waa  distrait,  reserved. 

Kinosttj/,  Two  Years  Ago,  iin 

S.  In  French  laic,  awarded  to  another.  Soe  dis- 
traction, 9. 

distrait,  a.   See  distract.  Chaucer. 

distranght  (dis-traf),  j».  a.  [<  ME.  disfrnausf, 
another  form  of  distract,  d>  strut,  distracted,  etc. : 
see  distract,  a.]    It.  Drawn  apart;  separated. 

She  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draught,  .  .  , 
And,  in  his  nape  arriving,  through  It  thtild 
Ills  greedy  throle.  therewith  In  two  distraught. 

Sptiutr,  r.  Q..  li.  tIL  n 

2.  IMstracted:  bewildered;  perplexed; 
in  or  manifesting  a  state  of  distraction. 

JHstrauhtt  In  thoubte,  rcfourmo  hem  to  reavMus. 

Lydaatt,  Minor  IViems.  p,  tot. 
To  doubt  betwixt  our  senses  and  our  souls 
Which  are  the  most  distraught  and  foil  of  rosin. 

Mrs.  ttrvitnin.y 

Hit  aspect  was  so  dazed  and  distraught  aa  to  suggest 
the  suspicion  that  the  aberry  bad  been  exceptionally  r>- 
Urnt  J.  Hauihornt,  Oust.  p.  1<-'. 

diBtranghtodt,  a.   [<  digfrot^fct  +  -evja.]  Dis- 

Mjr  weake  dimtravehtttt  m j  ml.  ^ 

dislieeunt  (dis-trera'),  f.  1.  [<  Is.  dis-  +  E 
stream.  J    To  flow  out  or  over. 

SAraietawA 

distress  (dis-tres'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  distmscn. 
distresen,  <  OF.  destresser,  destrecier,  destrecnier, 
destroisser,  restrain,  constrain,  put  in  straits, 
afflict,  distress,  <  ML.  as  if  'districtiarr,  an  as- 
sumed freo.  form  of  L.  distringere,  pp.  districtms, 
pull  asunder,  stretch  out,  ML.  compel,  coerce, 
distrain:  see  distrain  and  district.  Hence  .  n 
part ),  by  apheresis,  stress,  t.,  q.  v.]  1.  To  con- 
strain or  compel  by  pain,  suffering,  or  force  of 
circu 


Though  the  distrust  of  fatnrlty  U  a  Strang*  error,  yel  k 
la  an  error  Into  which  l»d  turn  may  naturally  k  ' 
For  It  is  impoaslhle  to  Wd  defiance  to  Snal  I 


Meo  who  can  i 
flee  of  duty. 

Mutey  Ahul 
the  place  by 


to  Wd< 

itlon,  some  presumptl.m  ..(  . 
Young,  .MghtTlioughks.  vll..  pr,f 


now  abandoned  all  hope  of  ra 
and  attempted  to  distrrss 


and  word,  reomrcd  by  the  taw  with 
,  he  in  hla  turn  .  .  .  incurred 

Mains,  Early  Hist  ot  Institutions,  p.  47S. 


Into  a  ssxrt- 

ttatailtmx. 

carry  list 

attempted  to  distrrss  it  into 
terns  by  turning  the  channel  of  the  rlT.f  which  rims  Ny 
Its  walls.  Irving,  tiranada.  p.  ** 

S,  To  afflict  with  pain,  physical  or  mental ;  op- 
press or  crush  with  suffering,  misfortune,  or 
calamity;  make  miserable. 

Whan  Uie  kynge  Belytuns  com  to  the  ha  tall.-  as  was 
irrete  n,  de  to  the  kynge  Kraugore.  ami  to  the  kyuge  Cars. 
d<».  flor  thel  were  to  dtstrwswvf  Uiat  thel  were  enen  si 
Mrrtin  (ft  E.  T.  S_\  U.  itt\ 
We  are  troubled  on  every  aide,  yel  not  distratstdL 

1  C«r.  iv.  s. 


the  dead,  at  rest 

Cruote,  Worto,  tt  a 
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distress 

3.  In  /air,  to  seize  for  debt ;  distrain.  8«o  dis- 
train, 6.  ■  gyn.  2.  TrvuitU,  liar  an  ft.'.    See  a.ef.rt. 

diBtreM  •r>-8'),  n.  [<  ME.  distresse,  des- 
tresne,  <  OP.  destresse,  destrece,  tlestresce,  des- 
frrrAe,  destraiche,  F.  tUtresse  =  Pr.  destressa, 
destrecha,  constraint,  distress;  from  the  verb. 
Uence,  by  apheresis,  stress,  «.,  q.  v.J  It.  Con- 
straint; restraint;  forcible  control  j  oppression. 
This  Kolua,  with  harde  pire, 
Held  the  wyndes  in  dLttram. 

CAaueer,  House  o(  Fame,  L  1MT. 

2t.  Compulsion;  requirement. 

The  eayde  John  Breudon  .  .  .  to  make  amends  to  the 
eayde  John  Matthu  after  the  duuVesae  of  the  M»w  and 
WirdoiiyB  foraayde.      XnglUh  UUds  (B.  E.  T.  A.),  |..  W3. 

3.  Pain  or  suffering  of  body  or  mind;  great 
pain,  anxiety,  or 


,  a*j<«  Uken,  II.  7. 
With  •arrow  and  heart'!  rissrraet 
Wearied  I  fell  a,!.-.:,..  Mittvn.  V.  L.,  xlL  61*. 

4.  In  general,  a  state  of  suffering  or  trouble; 
calamity;  adversity;  affliction;  misery  arising 
from  want  or  misfortune. 

Upon  the  earth  distna  of  nations.  Luke  xxi.  ». 

There  waa  not  enough  local  dish-res  lor  charity  to  and 
tntereat  In  relieving  It  Af  «W»,  Const.  Hut.,  t  m. 

From  those  thy  words,  I  deem  from  some  distress 
liy  deeda  of  mine  thjr  dear  life  I  might  ate. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradlae,  I.  SJO. 

6.  In  law :  (a)  The  act  of  distraining.  See  dis- 
train, 6. 

He  would  first  demaund  his  dett,  and  )  f  he  were  not 
payed,  he  would  straight  goe  and  take  a  distress  of  his 
goodee  aud  chattels,  where  he  could  And  thcul,  to  the 
valewe.  Spenser,  gut*  of  Ireland 

AH  who  ahoatd  act  op  such  game*  ahould  forfeit  two 
huii.lr.  il  pounds,  to  bo  levied  by  diafrese  on  the  offenders 
goods.  6Wdr..u(a,  Richard  Nash. 

(ft)  The  common-law  remedy  by  distraining. 

The  practice  uf  Distress  —  of  taking  nams,  a  word  pre. 
aerved  In  the  once  famoua  law-term  withernam  — la  at* 
tested  by  records  considerably  older  than  the  t'onuueat. 

.If  .ilk.  Early  Htat  of  liMtltatk.ua,  p,  KB. 

(e)  The  thing  taken  by  distraining;  that  which 
is  seized  to  procure  satisfaction. 

Ai  these  dist  gajajg  cannot  be  aold,  the  owner,  upon  mak- 
ing satisfaction,  way  hare  hia  chattels  again. 

Blaekstmur,  Com.,  III.  L 

(of)  In  old  Scots  {air,  a  pledge  taken  by  the 
sheriff  from  those  who  came  to  fairs  or  mar- 
kets for  their  good  behavior,  which  at  their  close 
was  delivered  back  if  no  harm  had  been  done.— 
Abuse  of  autre aa.  See  aftise*,- Distress  sale  a  sale 
of  the  thing  distrained.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  claim. - 
Dlatrees  warrant, a  judicial  process  authorising  an  of- 
Brer  to  distrain  -  Double  distress,  In  Seats  la*,  a  process 
need  by  two  or  more  creditors  to  attach  the  fund*  of  their 

I  ted  In  quantity,  and  which  might  be  repeated  from  time 
to  time  until  the  adverse  party  should  yield. -  Signal  Of 
distress  Ismail.),  a  signal  that  help  la  needed.  -Syn.  S. 
tfne/.  Sorrow,  etc.   See  affiUtian.— 4.  Hardship,  strait., 

perplexity. 

distressed  (dls-trest'  or  dis-tres'ed),  p.  «.  8uf- 
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distressingly  (dis-tres'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
tressing manner. 

distrest,  p.  a.    See  distressed. 

distreynet,  t».  A  Middle  English  form  of  dis- 
train. 

distributable  (<li«-trib'fl-ta-bn,  a.  [<  distribute 
+  -a  We.]  Capable  of  being  distributed ;  avail- 
able for  distribution. 

distributary  (dls-trib^-tA-rl),  fl.'"[<  ML  dis- 
trtbutartus,  <  L.  oWrtoufns,  pp. :  see  ciisfrioufe'.  ] 
Distributing ;  distributive ;  designed  for  distri- 
bution. Imp.  Vict. 
distribute  (dis-trib'yt),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  ffts- 
tributed,  ppr.  distributing.  [<  L.  distributus,  pp. 
of  distribuert  (>  It.  distribute,  stribuire  mm  Sp. 
Pg.  Pr.  dislribmr  —  P.  distribute),  divide,  distrib- 
ute, <  dis-,  apart,  +  tribuere,  give,  impart:  see 
tribute.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  divide  or  parcel  out; 
allot  in  shares ;  bestow  in  parts  or  shares,  or 
in  due  proportion;  apportion;  divide  among 
several:  as,  Moses  rfMfrifcii  fed  lauds  to  the  tribe* 
of  Israel;  Christ  dsstrtfmfed  the  loaves  to  his 
disciples;  to  distribute  justice. 

From  hence  a  hundred  rivers  are  supplied,  whkh  die. 
friswK  health  aud  verdure  to  the  varloua  cuntrtre  thn.ugh 
which  they  Sow.  (Mdtmttlk,  Essays,  Aenu. 

id  distrHmU  dole. 


...  la 


.  llz. 

S.  To  separate  and  put  in  place  or  order;  ar- 
range by  classification  or  location :  as,  to  dis- 
tribute printing-typeg  into  their  respective 
boxes  (see  II.,  2);  to  distribute  animal*  into 
classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species ;  to  distrib- 
ute the  books  in  a  library  according  to  their 
subjects. 

Ilia  time,  the  day,  and  night,  he  dsefWeuW  by  the  bum- 
Ing  of  certain  Tapours  into  three  email  purtloua 

Jfil/en,  Hist.  Eng.,  r. 

8.  Togprcad;  scatter;  disperse. 

The  marquea  of  Cadlc,  with  hie  confederate  command, 
era,  dittnlmUti  Uicms.  lv.-«  along  the  walla,  to  direct  and 
animate  their  men  In  the  defense.    Irting,  (.Iraiisda,  p.  43. 

4.  To  spread  out ;  cover  a  surface  or  All  a  space 
with:  as,  to  distribute  iuk  (that  is,  spread  it 
evenly  and  smoothly)  on  printing-rollers;  to 
dtsrnv-Nfe  manure  over  a  field ;  to  distribute  heat 
in  a  building. — 6.  In  logic,  to  employ  in  its  full 
extent,  as  a  term.— Distributed  force'  See  /°rr*t. 
-  Distributed  term,  in  logic,  a  term  employed  In  Its 
fall  e<t«ut,  so  as  ...  comprehend  all  ita  elgntllcatre.  or 
everything  to  which  It  la  appllcahle.  =Bya_  L  Ayparlion. 
Allot,  duSjTK  (see  atiaswaar);  patillhsi.  porUon  ottt-S. 
Io  classify,  arrange,  a..rt,  aaanrt.  <ll»t««ie. 
II.  infroM.  1.  To  make  distribution;  exer- 


ity. 

The  poor  dief  reaa'd  Lear  la  I'  the  town. 

SAue.,  Lear,  Iv.  S. 

He  exhausted  all  hia  fortune  In  relieving  the  wanta  of 
the  ditrwd,  OtUtmUA,  Eaaaya,  Aaem. 

distressedness  (dis-trest'nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  distressed  or  greatly  pained.  Bailey, 
1731. 

distressful  (tlis-tres'ful),  a.  [<<figfr«»+  -/m'.] 

1.  Inflicting  or  bringing  distress ; 
calamitous :  as,  a  distressful  event. 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  ber  team, 
When  I  did  a|«rak  of  tine  diarraaWU  stroke 
That  my  youth  sutler  d.  SAo*.,  Othello,  L  E 

la.  perhapa,  one  of 
icee  attendant  on  penury. 
UefuVmifA,  Vicar,  HL 

2.  Indicating  distress;  proceeding  from  pain 
or  anguish:  as.  distressful  cries. 

One  glance  Into  Claude's  face,  darkened  with  perpleilty, 
anger,  and  a  diMneagruf  effort  to  look  amiable  and  com- 
fortable, waa  one  too  many ;  Tar  hoi  burst  Into  a  laugh 

0.  If.  Cablt,  Au  Large,  lit 

3f.  Attended  with  poverty  or  misery ;  gained 
by  severe  or  painful  toil. 

Not  all  these,  laid  In  bed  majestlcal. 

t  an  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  alave. 

Who.  with  a  IsMty  Bu  d,  atid  vacant  mind. 

Oeta  hlin  to  rest,  cran.ni  d  with  diMnttfnt  bread. 

A*..*.,  Hen.  V..  Iv,  I. 

dUstwasfully  (dis-tres'ful-i),  arfr.    In  a  dis- 
tressing  manner, 
distressing  (dis-tres'ing),  j>.  o.    Very  painful 
or  afflicting:  as,  a  distressing  sickness"  =  gyn. 

trying,  afflictive,  torturing,  inlserulde. 


DtitrOmtiug  to  the  neceaalty  of  saints.      Rom.  Ett.  I* 

2.  In  t'  n  n  ting,  to  put  dead  matter  (that  is,  eom- 
posed  types  that  are  no  longer  needed  for  print- 
ing) into  the  eases,  by  holding  a  quantity  of  it 
upright  in  the  loft  hand  on  a  support,  and  throw- 
ing tie  separate  types  from  a  number  taken  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  first  and  second  lingers 
of  the  right  hand  into  their  proper  boxes ;  to 
"throw  in":  as,  he  distributes  rapidly, 
distributer  (dis-trib'u-ter),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  distributes. 


I  am  also 
nd  a  deuou 


by 


.fflce  an  assisting  alater  of  the  daacona, 
Instead  of  a  distnbuttr  at  the  alma 

B,  Jonmm,  Bartholomew  Fair,  V,  2. 

distributing-machine  (dis-trib'Q-tlng-ma- 
shen'),n.  In  pristine,  an  apparatus  for  the  me- 
chanical performance  of  the  work  of  type-distri- 
bution. It  usually  arcoiotillshea  Ita  task  through  the 
provtalon  of  a  dlalluctlve  nick  on  Use  types  for  each  char, 
acter,  and  de|.<aita  the  different  characters  in  separate 
rows  or  lines  on  alldes. 

distribution  (dis-M-bu'sboii),  n.  [=  P.  dtofri- 
bsitton  -  Pr.  distribueio  =  rip.  dutribucion  =  Pg. 
distribuicdo  =  It.  distribution*,  stribusione,  <  L. 
,f,,fri'.uf/o;ri-).  <  distribuere,  distribute:  see  dis- 
tribute.] 1.  The  act  of  dividing  or  parceling 
out  ;  allotment  in  shares  or  according  to  re- 
quirement; apportionment;  division  among  sev- 
eral: as,  the  (fisfrtoufios  of  an  estate  among  the 
heirs :  the  distribution  of  justice  or  of  alms ;  the 
dwfrioHfioii  of  parts  in  a  play. 

Of  great  riches  there  la  no  real  use,  except  It  he  In  the 
disfrsDufioiL  /toeon,  Riches. 

I  know  that  II  la  common  to  rail  at  the  aneoual  dssfrt. 
W...„  of  riches  as  the  great  eource  of  jealousies,  broils, 
and  heart-tweaking*.         /rnaj.  Knickerbocker,  p.  1st. 

It  la  evidently  on  the  real  rfiafrftWsoa  of  power,  and 
not  on  names  and  badges,  that  the  happiness  uf  nations 
most  depend. 

Jfaruiifcty,  t'tllltartan  Theory  of  Government. 

2.  That  which  is 


distributional 

Sit  ^nlet  In  the  soft  aluiwera  of  Providence,  and  favour, 
able  if  urfriAirfioa*  In  this  world,  either  to  thyaelf  or  others. 

Sir  T.  ih-uame,  Christ.  Mor.,  111.  \. 
Our  cluurltaMe  dittrilmt inns.  Bp.  Atttrbvry. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  separating  and  arrang- 
ing, or  the  special  arratigometit  secured;  sepa- 

' isses ;  sys- 
Uierflgfn- 


ration  into  distinct  order,  parts,  ore-lasses;  sys- 
tematic or  natural  arrangement :  as,  the  rflgfri- 
bufiON  of  printing-types  into  their  boxes  (see 


distribute,  II.,  2) 

genera 

The 
menu. 


the 


into 


n't  .iej^srt- 
tlamUto,,. 


Our  knowledge,  of  distribution  In  Time,  being  derive,! 
wholly  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  foaallak  la  limited  to 
that  geologic  time  of  whkh  eotne  recurde  remain:  cannot 
eltend  to  those  pre  geologic  limes  the  records  of  which 

rta.of  haul,  1 107. 


have  been 


The  distribution  of  the  positions  and  velocities  of  each 
aet  of  spheres  la  Independent  of  the  remaining  acta,  and 
la  in  all  rcapecta  the  aame  as  if  that  particular  act  alone 
existed  in  the  region  of  apace  under  cotiakleratiots. 

B.  W.  Watmm,  Kinetic  Theory  of  liases,  p.  2* 

4.  The  aet  of  spreading  out  as  over  a  surface ; 
in  printing,  the  spreading  of  ink  in  an  even  film 
over  the  ink  ing- rollers  and  tho  ink  iug -table. — 
6.  InrAc.'. :  {a)  Enumeration  of  several  persons 
or  things,  with  attribution  to  each  of  a  special 
office,  function,  or  characteristic.  (6)  The  clas- 
sification of  the  topics  of  a  discourse  by  divid- 
ing them  under  different  heads :  now  more  com- 
monly called  division. 

I  do  not  mean  that  In  every  discourse  a  formal  division, 
or  J.s.'n^i.f  u'ls  of  It  Into  parts,  la  miuiaitc 

Btair,  Rhetoric,  nil 

6.  In  logic:  (<i)  The  distinguishing  of  a  uni- 
versal whole  into  its  several  kinds  or  species: 
thus  differing  from  division,  by  which  an  inte- 
gral whole  isaistiuguished  into  its  several  parts, 
(ft)  The  acceptation  of  a  term  In  a  general 
sense  to  apply  to  many  individuals.  This  use  of 


dutrOvf  is  appears  In  the  sarly  part  of  the  thirteenth  .»!!- 
tun-.  Prima  Hlapanua  aaya,  "  bittribution  la  a  multipli- 
cation of  a  common  term  made  by  a  universal  sign ;  thus, 
the  latter  term  la  dis 


when  we  i 

coufounded'by  the  eign 'carry,  so  that  there  is  a  multipli- 
cation." 

He  will  tetl  you  that  this  axiom  conlalwa  a  tf  isfn.Vuti.  -n, 
aud  that  all  such  axioms  are  generall ;  and  lastly,  that  a 
dufrifmriuia  In  which  any  part  la  wanting,  or  abundant, 
la  faulty  and  fallacious. 

Jfu-fim,  On  Def.  of  Hutub.  Remonat. 

7.  In  arc*,,  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  with 
reference  to  walls  and  open  spaces,  or  to  tho 
various  services  and  nses  to  which  the  different 
apartments  of  an  interior  are  destined;  also, 
the  artistic  combination  of  masses,  ornaments, 
wall-openings,  various  kinds  of  masonry,  etc. — 

8.  In  yotit.  eron.,  the  division  of  the  aggregate 
produce  of  the  industry  of  any  society  among 
tho  independent  individuals  who  compose  it.— 


the  operation  by  which 
ana  witlidi 


9.  In  steam-engines, 

steam  is  admitted  into  and  withdrawn  from 
the  cylinder  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston. — 
Aecoromodats  distribution,  hi  legit.  Save  mrnsu 
dale.—  Civil  distribution.  In  logic,  the  acceptation  of  a 
term  for  nearly  all  Its  singulars,  according  to  the  every- 
day loose  usage  uf  speech :  as,  everybody  reverences  shak- 
»j>ere(wliere  ererp&tafg excludes  not  only  those  who  know 
nothing  of  him,  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  his  atn. 
dental.  —  Distribution  of  a  curve.  In  <?r  m.  SeeeHrae. 
-  Distribution  of  electrldty,  a  phrase  employed  to 
algnlfy  the  density  of  U>e  electricity  on  a  body,  aa  deter- 
mined by  Its  shape  or  the  proximity  of  other  electrified 
bodies,  which  act  Inductively  upon  It.  (See  drruxtv  )  A 
charge  of  electricity  always  tends  to  distribute  Itself  over 
the  entire  surface  ol  the  conductor.-  Distribution  of 
heat,  a  phrase  expressive  of  the  several  ways  by  which 
the  rays  of  heat,  as  they  fall  upon  the  surface  of  a  solid 
or  liquid  body,  may  be  disposed  of.  ss  by  reflection,  by 
abaorptu.n,  or  by  tranamlasl.>n.—  Geographical  distri- 
bution. In  !«.f.  snd  fr,<l.,  that  branch  of  the  respective 
sciences  which  treats  of  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
antmala  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  ascertaining  the 
areas  within  which  each  species  Is  found,  InvestUrallng 
the  climatic  and  other  condltiona  w  hich  determine  its 
occurrence,  and  in  general  eetulnjr  all  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  araaa  occupied  by  the  floras  and  faunas  of  the 
different  coontrira  of  the  world ;  ehnrolngy;  i.M:.KT>ijrra< 
phy  or  phytogeography.—  Parametric  distribution,  la 
mat  A.,  the  manner  of  correspondence  of  different  veluee 
of  a  parameter  with  points  of  a  curve.  Thus,  when  the 
coordinates  of  the  variable  points  of  a  hlcarsal  curve  are 
represented  by  elliptic  functions  of  a  parameter,  to  each 
point  of  the  curve  there  belongs  a  twofold  f  nSnl  ty  of  vsl  lies 
of  the  parameter,  and  the  precise  description  of  the  cottc- 
apondenee  la  the  nervjuvefrie  <f iaf riouf son.  —  Province  Of 
distribution,  in  trot,  and  sool. ,  a  faunal  and  floral  area  . 
a  cborulogieal  region.    Sec  the  extract. 

Certain  ereae  of  the  earth 'a  Buffers  are  Inhabited  hy 
groups  of  animals  and  plants  which  are  not  found  else- 
where. .  .  .  Such  areas  are  termed  /V.eiiwea  o/  Ilu'rxtw- 
tson.  UuxUy,  A  int.  Invert.,  p.  ts. 

Statute  Of  distributions,  in  fair,  a  statute  which  regu- 
lates the  distribution  of  the  personal  eatate  of  intestates. 

8yn.  1,  Apportionment,  jiartition,  div  iaion,  disposition, 
crotipins. 

distributional  (ilis-tri-ba'shon-»l),  a.  f<  rfj*- 
fHouf,os  +  -,,(.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  distribu- 
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distributional 

tion;  srsoeifleally,  in  zoiigeog.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  (ho  geographical  distribution  of  animals; 
chorotogical. 

:  has  the  smallest  diMributimal  area,  belu.- 
» of  imrt.eo  end  Sumatra. 

Huxley,  AnaL  Vert.,  p.  403. 

distributionist  (dis-tri-bu'shon-ist),  n.  [<  dis- 
tribution +  -int.)  One  -who  advocates  or  pro- 
motes distribution ;  a  believer  in  distribution. 
[Rare.] 

The  dsrtrifruffoassf*  trembled,  for  their  popularity  »« 
■t  itake-  .  .  .  The  popularity  <i<  the  dlttritsulmi  society 
•iiiniijc  the  ladies  of  our  parish  In  tiitprecedeiitcil 

lliekrns,  Sketches.  Isidlcs'  Societies. 

distributival  (dis-trib-tt-ti'val  or  dis-trib'u-ti- 
vitl),  a.  [<  ttuttributier,  n.,  +  -of.]  In  gram., 
of  or  uorUining  to  a  distributive ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  distributive, 
distributive  (dis-trib'u-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
distributif  =  Pr.  distrihutiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dis- 
tributiro,  <  LI,.  itixinhuUrujt  (in  grammatical 
sense),  <  L.  distribute*,  pp.  of  distribuere,  dis- 
tribute: see  dWri6«<f.]  I.  n.  1.  That  diBtrib- 
»;  dividing  and  fti>siltniinK  in  portions;  deal- 


ing to 

The  other  part  o(  lo.tieeUcoi.ili.only  called  dutrilrulirc, 
aud  la  commanded  in  thi.  rule.  "  Render  to  all  their  diu*.  - 
Jcr.  reefer,  H„Iy  Living,  ttt.  ITef. 
The  plain  foundations  of  a  disfruVu/iir  Justice,  and  due 
order  In  thia  world,  may  lead  tin  to  conceive  a  further 
building.  Skattrsburu,  In  Fowler'*  Shaftesbury  "id 

[Hutcbcsnn,  p.  U1. 

Specifically— 2.  In  logic,  sho wine  that  a  state- 
ment  refers  to  each  individual  of  a  class  sepa- 
rately, aud  not  to  these  individuals  as  muking 
np  the  whole  class.  The  dvlrit,utit*  acceptation  of 
such  an  adjcctiie  a>  all  la  that  111  which  whatever  Ii  aald 
of  all  is  aald  of  e.cri :  opposed  tn  calltetin  acceptation. 
In  which  something  is  Mid  of  the  whole  which  U  not  true 
of  the  parte.  Thou.  In  the  sentence  "All  the  planrta  are 
aeven,^UieoUUe»fferliw;  In  the  sentence ''All  the  planet* 
revolve  round  the  mm,"  II  In  disrrieufire. 

3.  Expressing  separation  or  division:  as,  a  dis- 
tributive prefix:  specifically,  In  gram.,  used  to 
denote  the  persons  or  thing*  tliat  constitute  a 
pair  or  number,  as  considered  separately  and 
singly :  as,  a  distributor*  pronoun ;  a  dmtributirc 
numeral.  The  dlslsttwtlvo  pronouns  In  English  sreesrA, 
«rry,  either,  mithrr  The  distrtbulhTe  mum-nil*  tn  I atin 
are  nwruii.  one  by  one,  one  each ;  tans',  by  twos,  two  each ; 
term,  three  each,  etc. 

4.  In  math.,  operating  upon  every  part  in  oper- 
ating upon  the  whole — Distributive  finding  of 


th«  lasue  In  me-,  mi  Issue  found  by  a  Jury  which  I*  In  part 
I  .r  the  plaintiff  aud  In  part  fur  the  defendant-Dlatribu- 
—  ula.1"  imI*.,  a'- 


>,aaKand».  are  so 
of  r.u.  t,  etc.,  we  haTe 

F  ♦  (*.  »,  tj  etc.)  -  •  (fx.  r».  tl.  etc.). 
In  a  more  general  annte,  every  formula  which  esprosers 
that  the  operations /.  K,  ♦,  are  ao  related  that  li>  every  caw 
♦  V(i.  w)  =  /<♦*.  ♦.»).- Distributive  mnctlon,  hj  math., 
a  function  such  tliat  f  (x  +  y)=.  fx  +  fv.  -  Distributive 
operation,  m  math.,  ao  operation  subject  to  a  dlstnbu 
live  formula  -  Distributive  principle.  In  •*»'*.,  a  rule 
repressed  by  a  dtitrlbutlve  formula. 

II.  n.  la  gram.,  a  word  that  divides  or  dis- 
tributes, as  each  and  frrrjf,  which  represent,  the 
individuals  of  a  collective  number  as  separate, 
distributively  (dis-trib'u-tiv-li),  adr.  By  dis- 
tribution ;  singly ;  not  collectively ;  in  a  dis- 
tributive sense. 

Wlien  an  nnlTeraal  term  Ii  taken  di»*rfo«'iivf»,  aoine. 
time*  II  Include!  all  the  itidlrldaalil  contained  in  lU  in 
f,  ri  >r  %\¥c\  bn :  aa  when  I  »ay,  every  fticknru  hu  a  ten 
dent-y  to  death.  I  mean  every  individual  kicknru.  as  w 
a.  every  kimL  H"nff«,  U«ic.  II.  L 

Distributively  satisfied  composite  relation,  one  uf 

which  no  factor  ia  wholly  untatlaltrd. 
di8tributivene88(dis-trib'u-tiv-nes>,a.  1.  De- 
sire of  distributing;  generosity.  [Hare.] 

A  natural  d«.ti  i'o«(n>rn#««  of  hutmmr,  and  a  de«lre  tol» 
etophiywl  (u  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  want  of  every  |«rr 
aon  rV|>.  Frit,  llanuniMid.  f  a 

S.  In  math.,  the  fact  of  operating  upon  every 
part  in  operating  upon  the  whole;  the  being 
subject  to  a  distributive  formula, 
distributor  (dis-trib'ti-tor).  n.  [<  OF.  distribu- 
ter, distriburur  =  F.  distributer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
d,*tribui<lore*  It,  distrihuitwr.  distributors  <  LL. 
«/.-'ri6utor.  <  L.  distributer,  .iistribute:  see  </«f- 
fr.fcufc.)    Same  as  distributer. 

T\rr  luppmid'in  of  unneceaaary  dirlribMiarK  and  other 
p»nv«ile»  uf  Indmlry-  J.  S.  MM.  BocfafJesa 

district  (dis'trikt).s.  [<  V.  district  =  Sv.distrito 
=  Pg.  distrietn  =j  It.  distntto,  distritto  s  D.  ffw- 
frttl  =G.  district  =  l>an.  Sw.  rfufrili,  <  ML.  dis- 
tricts, a  district  within  which  the  lord  may 
distrain,  also  jurisdiction.  <  L.  districtus.  pp.  of 
distringcrc,  draw  a«imder.  compel,  distrain:  see 
diitraiu.]  1.  A  limited  extent  of  country  mark- 
ed off  for  a  special  purpose,  ailmitiistrative, 
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political,  etc. ;  a  circuit  or  territory  within 
which  may  be  exercised  or  to  which  are  limited 
certain  rights  or  powers;  any  portion  of  laud 
or  country,  or  any  part  of  a  city  or  town,  which 
is  denned  by  law  or  agreement.  In  tu-ltUli  India 
and  In  rartoua  Knrupran  cunlrioa  a  dMiici  u  a  aubdivl- 
■U  of  a  province.  In  refen-iioe  ui  political  dlrisioai  in 
the  United  SUt*»,  lt«eiM  rally  import,  that  the  Inhabitant, 
act  ovellwr  for  some  one  »j«;cini;  purpose:  ua,  a  highway 
dutritt;  a  nchool  district ;  an  elei  tlon  district  (as  a  aeuate, 
awembly,  or  ci>n«reuUiiial  districtl  In  aome  Stale*  the 
term  b  applied  to  a  claa.  of  towns.  In  Sooth  I'aMllna, 
dunn«  moat  of  the  period  from  lTss  lu  lftuS,  the  chief  nub- 
divl»lonol  the  atatelelceptiUK  the  ccewt  n«Mi)  »a»  oiled 
a  district,  hwtod  of  a  oxuity  aa  In  the  other  States.  In 
Vtiyuiia  and  Weal  Virginia  the  chief  rahdlTUion  of  a 
o  ■amy  1*  csD«d  a  san^iateruf  district,  m  ilh  lefwwce  to  the 
onranliation  of  local  justice.  In  Tennessee  it  ia  called  a 
ririt  district ;  I"  Kentucky,  a  justice  s  di*rirt ;  Inllnirfria,  a 
miUHm  district ;  In  Vlarylan.l,  an  efarrieia  district  In  other 
-iiHtc.  these  division,  are  called  fosms  or  t«ioi»Ai>«.  In  oj- 
lonlal  and  provincial  Massachusetts  the  district  was  a  part 
set  off  from  a  town  and  made  independent  of  it  in  respect 
to  local  administration,  but  not  In  respect  Uk  IiookIiih  »  rep- 
reaentatiTe  to  the  General  Court.  In  the  Methodist  Kpfa- 
copal  fhurch  the  district  Is  a  territorial  satidivlaloii  of  a 
conference,  comprising  a  number  of  churches  and  societies, 
under  the  charfce  of  a  pradduut  elder  A  militnrv  dutrtct 
of  a  country  la  a  dlTtalon  of  s  military  terrluirlal  depart- 
ment. The  federal  l«rril<»y  cis/iUlnlug  the  national  capi- 
tal is  railed  the  District  <tf  Mumbia    Abbreviated  diet 

Keen  the  decrees  of  general  councils  bhid  not  but  as  they 
uv  accepted  by  the  several  churches  In  their  respective  ifst- 
tnrti  sjuI  dioceses,  uf  which  I  am  to  aire  an  account  In  the 
following  periods.  Jcr.  Tuyiur.  Hiss  from  Popery,  I.  U.  1 1. 

2.  A  region  in  general;  a  territory  within  defi- 
nite or  indefinite  limits:  as.  tho  district  of  the 
earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics,  or  that 
which  is  north  of  a  polar  circle  ;  the  districts  of 
liussia  covered  by  forest.   District  attorney,  an 

olh<er  apjH -luted  to  act  as  attorney  tor  the  iw-optc  or  gov. 
crumeut  within  a  si>eciued  district.—  District  confer - 
enoe.  See  inference,  i.  —  District  COUTt,  a  court  of  lim- 
ited Jurisdiction  listing  cognisance  of  csuscs  within  a  dis- 
trict defined  by  law.  —  District  oourt  martial.  See 
crmrt  martial.  Ulxlerroirrf  — District  SCbOOl.  s  public  or 
free  school  for  the  Inhabitant*  of  a  specilled  district.  — 
Metropolitan  district,  a  title  used  In  a  few  instanop.(as 
In  tho  terrlUiry  collectively  known  as  London,  In  Kngland, 
with  Its  sulwriis)  fi>r  a  division  of  country.  Including  a 
chief  city,  donned  by  statute  for  the  pur|>iaes  of  govern- 
ment and  municipal  regulation,  such  as  tor  supervision  In 
respect  to  fires,  health,  police,  etc.  —  Mining  district,  a 
settlement  of  miners  organised  after  the  plan  which.  In 
the  first  years  of  mining  in  the  westernmost  part  of  the 
I'nited  States  the  miners,  tn  Independence  of  all  other 
Butltority.devisetlforthclrownself-govcrtiiiicnt.  Parish 
district,  In  England,  a  division  of  a  parish  for  general 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  —  Taxing  district,  In  live  United 
States,  live  territory  or  region  into  which  (lor  the  purpose 
of  assessment  merely)  a  State,  county,  town,  or  other  po- 
ll! leal  district  Is  divided.  //.  //.  Amnions  -United States 
district  courts,  the  lowest  courts  of  the  federal  Judicial 
system,  having  jurisdiction  chiefly  In  admiralty,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  criminal  matters.  =  Syn,  Division,  quarter, 
locality,  province,  tract, 
district  (dis'trikt),  r.  t.  [<  district,  a.]  To  di- 
vide into  districts  or  limited  portions  of  terri- 
tory: as,  in  the  United  States,  States  are  dis- 
tricted tor  the  choice  of  certain  officers;  coun- 
ties or  towns  are  districted  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  etc. 

districtt  (dis'trikt),  a.  [<  L.  districtus,  pp.  of 
distringerc,  draw  asunder,  stretch  tight:  see 
distrain,  &n<l  district,  n.]  Stringent  ;  rigorous; 
strict. 

They  should  not  Inforre  nor  cimiprll  the  cltlrens  .  .  . 
to  mon-  difficult  or  district  proofes  of  their  Articles  of 
complaints.  Hastuffs  Voyages,  I.  lflS. 

Punishing  wllh  the  rod  of  district  seiierlty. 

/•"uxe,  Martyrs,  p.  7SS, 

districtlyt  (dis'trikt-li),  o-rfr.  In  a  stringent 
manner;  stringently;  rigorously. 

We  send  our  mandata  agalne  vnto  your  brotherhood,  In 
these  apostolical  writings,  diatticffi's  and  In  virtue  of  obedi- 
ence  commanding  you.    lluoted  in  Fax*  s  Martyrs,  p.  21 H. 

diBtrifot,  »•  [ME.,  appar.  irreg.  <  dis-  +  strife.'] 
Strife;  contention. 

lor  he  woldc  not  tinne  in  no  wise  distrif  be-twene  hem 
two.  Jsferf in  ( E.  E.  T.  3. ),  Hi.  Sau. 

distringas  (dis-tring'gas),  a.  [Law  L.,  2d  pers. 
sing,  stibj.  pres..  with  impv.  meaning,  of  ML. 
distringcrc,  distrain:  see  distrain.]  In  law; 
(<i)  A  process,  now  little  used,  directing  the 
sheriff  to  distrain  or  make  distress  — that  is, 
to  seiie  and  withhold  the  goods  of  the  person 
sought  to  be  coerced.  It  wa.  nsed  to  compel  a  de- 
fendant to  appear ;  also,  tfter  Judgment  for  pUlntllf  In 
an  action  of  detinue,  to  compel  the  defendant,  bv  repeated 
distresses  of  his  pood.,  to  give  up  the  chsttel  detained. 
(b\  A  process  commanding  the  sheriff  to  bring 
in  the  Yiodies  of  jurors  who  did  not  appear,  or 
to  distrain  their  lands  and  goods.  (<•>  A  pro- 
cess in  equity  against  a  body  corporate  refus- 
ing to  obey  the  summons  and  direction  of  the 
court,  (d)  An  order  of  chancery,  in  favor  of 
«  party  claiming  to  be  interested  in  any  stock 
in  the  Hank  of  r'nglatnl.  by  which  a  notice  is 
nerved  on  the  bank  directing  its  officers  not  to 


permit  its  transfer,  or  not  to  pay  any  dividend 
on  it. 

distrix  (dls'triks),  n.  [XL.,  appar.  im-g.  <Gr. 
die,  rV,  two-,  +  6pii  (rpx-h  hair.]    Forky  hair ; 

of  the  hair  In  which  it  splita  at  the 


a 

end.  J*«r»rt«,  Med.  Diet 
distroublet  (dis-trub'l),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  distrcntblcm, 
distrtdden,  destrobten,  also  distnurblen,  tltstmr- 
blen.  trouble,  disturb,  <  OF.  'd'stourbler  (ef.  .fV-- 
fourblter,  tiesturbitcr,  destouldser,  trouble,  vexa- 
tion, =  Pr.  dcsturlKlhar),  var.  of  dr*Umrl»*  r, 
~,  tklturbier.  t>quiv.  to  dostourher,  <ie- 
rsturber,  >  ME.  destonrbm,  disturb**, 
disturb,  trouble,  after  OF.  touchier,  trubler,  tur. 
bier,  >  ME.  froubnrn,  trouble:  see  disturb  an  I 
trouble]    To  disturb;  trouble  greatly. 

Mychel  they  I  nettle.,  thorns,  tic]  distourljeetc  net. 
For  sore  I  drad  to  harmed  be.     Ram.  nj  the  Hum.  1  ITU. 
That  waa  a  thynge  that  grelly  hero  dUtmUnl  in  her 
arniynge,  aud  t her.)  one  thei  caught  grete  dattusgr. 

JferfiK(E  E.  T.  S.),  It  ti-l 
Her  former  smtow  Into  sodrln  wrath 
(Hoth  oHwen  paselists  of  dtsfretiAsVd  sprtjrbtv 
fotivertlng.  .Spenser,  r.  y..  IIL  re.  Ii 

distroublet, ».  [ME.,<rfs>frowAf>,  c]  Trouble. 
And  rude  so  fro  looro«e  to  euen  tliat  no  distnmtJs  Un 

J«Vrfi»(E.  E.  T  S,XHtS4S. 
distrust  (dia-trust'),  a.    [<di»-  +  fritsf,  «.]  L 
Absence  of  trust;  doubt  or  suspicion  ;  want  >r 
confidence,  faith,  or  reliance :  as,  to  listen  with 
distrust;  to  look  upon  a  project  with  distrust. 

Therefore  to  the  ende  that  thou  shall  not  here-  In  ary 
niannier  distrustc,  It  la  God  that  Is  the  maker  of  this  pr  • 
tiilate.  J.  t'dsill.  <>n  Luke  l 

So  Is  swearing  an  affect  of  distrust,  and  want  of  faith  ■ 

Works  (ed.  isiii  L  Se. 

The  self-accusations  of  such  a  man  are  to  be  receinj 

,  but  at  his 


lead  more  surely  to  disti 
suspicion  of  principles. 
ss*reH,  Stody  Wind. 


Buoy  an.  p.  U 
distrust  ,d  ua  o 

lea. 

Indowa,  p.  Ul 

;  loas  of  credit  or  confidence 

Tn  me  r»*|ir»issch 
Mather  tHtlivngs,  distrust,  alHl  all  dlsprals*. 

Hilton,  P.  I-.  xl  le» 

distrust  (dij>tru»t'),  r.  t.  [<  dts-  priv.  +  rr«.f. 
r.  Cf.  distrust,  ».]  To  withhold  trust  or  con- 
fidence from;  doubt  or  suspect ;  refuse  to  con- 
fide in,  rely  upon,  or  give  credence  to :  as,  to 
rti-frisef  g  mau's  veracity;  I  distrust  his  inten- 
tions. 

I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes,    Skmx.,  T.  ?»..  Iv.  1 
T"  intrench  in  what  you  grant     unrighteous  laws, 
Is  U>  dsrfmsf  the  Jiutlce  of  your  cause. 


t>mden,  Ultid  and  1 
distruster  (dis-trus'ter),  n.  One  who  distrusts, 
distrustful  (dis-trust'fnl).  a.    [<  distrust  ♦ 
-Jul.]   1.  Full  of  distrust;  wanting  confidence; 
suspicious ;  mistrustful. 

The  doubtful  and  distrustful  man  Heaven  frosrns  at 

s      Flelceier  (and  another  i).  Prophetess,  I  *. 
These  men  are  too  distrustful,  and  much  to  Maine  t» 
nse  such  speeches. 

2.  Not  confident; 
modest :  as,  distrust 


/■opr.  Essay  on  criticism.  L  I 
(dis-trust'fui-i),  adr.     In  a  di- 


Thatof  my  life  a 
No  help  for  him  in  ( 

Milton,  iv  tn  , 

diBtrUBtfulnesg  (dis-trnsfful-nes).  a.  Tr.e 
state  of  being  distrnstful  or  suspicious ;  want 
of  confidence. 

But  notwithstanding,  many  of  them,  through  t*«i  n»  *i 
dittrusttulnsss,  departed  and  pre|iareil  to  depart  wis.1 
their  packcU  at  the  first  sight  of  va 

Haktuyt  s  V'-uaass,  II  II.  V" 

dlJltrriiitingly  (dis-trus'ting-H),  arfr.  Suspi- 
ciously ;  with  distrust. 

distrustloss  (dis-trust'les).  a.   [<  distrust  + 

-less.]  Freo  from  distrust  or  suspicion ;  con- 
fident. 

The  same  Klvinc  teacher  enjoins  his  Apostles  to 
sider  the  lllliea,  or  (as  some  would  have  it  1  the  tulip.  I 
the  field,  ami  to  I  earn  thence  that  difficult  virtue  of  s 
dietrustUss  reliance  upon  God.         Boyte,  Works,  It  19. 

distunet  (dis-tun'),  r.  t  [<  dis-  +  fan*.]  To 
put  out  of  tune. 

For  Adams  sin.  all  creatarea  else  accurst ; 
Their  Harowmydssfuiierf  by  His  iar 
.tirtvrttec,  tr.  of  lh»  Bartas  s  Weeks.  11.,  The  Funei 

disturb  <dis-tcrb'),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  disturbtm.de*- 
titrbe%,  destfrurfnm,  destorben ,  <  OF.  destirutrber, 
dtstorber,  desturber,  disturber,  also  destourbuvr, 
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destorbier,  desturbier  =  Pr.  OSp.  destorbar  = 
Sp.  Vg.  disiurbar  =  It.  disturbare,  sturbart,  <  L. 
dtsturoare,  drive  asunder,  separate,  by  violence, 
disorder,  disturb,  <  <it.—,  apart,  +  turbare,  ilis- 
order,  throw  into  confusion,  trouble :  ace  tur- 
bulent, trouble,  Cf.  distrouble.]  1.  To  stir; 
trouble ;  agitate ;  molest ;  more  from  a  state 
of  rest  or  tranquillity :  as,  to  disturb  a  sleeper; 
to  disturb  the  sediment. 

11  he  be  at  hb>  tnok,  ditturb  htm  tint. 

B,  Jmuun,  Every  Man  In  lila  Humour,  L  1. 

2.  To  move  or  agitate ;  discompose;  disquiet; 
throw  into  perplexity  or  confusion. 

You  icrum,  air  «ver  amco  the  morning  light. 
As  something  had  disturb  J  juur  noble  sprlte- 

Drydm,  Cock  sad  Fox. 
We  seldom  mil  long  tn  conversation  without  meeting 
with  MMifeo  arcfclent  that  ruBleg  and  duturtt  us. 

flp.  .AlKreucg,  Hmnrain.  I.  X. 
I  feared  my  brain  waa  diafurW  by  my  sulferinga  and 
niiafurluuea.  Sui/l,  Ou]]irer\  Travels,  l».  i. 

Preparing  to  dufurn 
with  all-confounding  »ar  tin-  r«  «lm*  above. 

Onrysr,  I  llait,  it 

S.  To  interfere  with;  interrupt;  hinder;  In- 
commode; derange. 

For  which  men  seyn  may  nought  disfsiried  tie 

That  aliaU  hytydeli  of  neceaslte. 

CHauetr,  Trull ua.  II.  «Si 

Care  disturbs  atudy. 


to  deviate;  throw  out 


1099 

S.  One  who  or 
tAtion,  or 
Hml 

And  (they)  emu  th.  right  wey  to  Sorhant  wlth-outeenT 
other  tliitvrtiitr ,  and  were  gladde.  and  mery after  the  arcn- 
ttire  that  waa  hero  befallen.    MtrVm  (R.  K.  T.  8.X,  tt.  SS40. 

Two  deep  enemies, 
Foe*  to  my  rwt,  and  iny  aweel  tleep'a  dirtwrtert. 
Are  they  that  1  would  hava  tbee  dead  upon. 

Shale.,  Rich.  111.,  It.  S. 

3.  In  late,  one  who  hinders  or  incommodes  an- 
other in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  rights, 
distttrblancet,  ».  [ME.  disturblaunce,  <  distur- 
bleu,  distroublcn,  disturb:  aee  distrouble,  and  cf. 
duturbanct.]  Trouble;  disturbance.  Bp.  I*e- 
cock,  Repressor,  I.  86. 

dl  starlit  (dis-teri)'),  c.  t.  [<  OF.  destourner, 
destotmer,  Y.  ditoumer  =  It,  distornart,  sttrrnare, 
<  MU.  distomare,  turn  aside  or  away,  <  1*.  dis-, 
away,  +  lornare,  turn:  see  turn.']    To  turn 


1.  To  separate;  disjoin;  part:  as,  to 
particles  of  matter. 


Tlie  beta*  they  then  divide,  and  i 
The  rlba  and  llmba.  Papt,  i 

2.  To  set  at  variance;  alienate. 

In  hand.  >>  Nations;  never  be  d/su 
i  and  the  herokk  aoug  of  all  posterity. 
MOt«u,  Reformation  In  Eng.,  II 

IX  infra**.  To  part  ;  fall 

divided. 

The  several  Joints  of  the  bod,  politic  do  i 


dlsunlter  (dis-u-ni'ter),  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  disjoins  or  separates, 
disunity  (dis~u'ni-ti>,  n.    [<  efia-priv.  +  unit*.} 

1.  Want  of  unity ;  a  state  of  sep 


Thl  fader,  prey,  al  tldlke  harm  dtsturni. 

I  knurs  r,  |  rid  in.  11L  718. 
Glad  waa  torfurtainui  that  furious  stream* 
Of  war  on  na,  that  else  had  swallowed  Uwm. 

Tktuiri,  Civil  Warn,  Iv.  a). 

distntor  (dis-tu'tor),  r.  t.  [<  ft**- priv.  +  tutor."] 
To  divest  of  tho  office  or  rank  of  a  tutor. 


tkMis  way  of 


lH,vHitn  Is  the  natural  property  ol  matter. 

Dr.  Tl.  Mm, 

2.  The  absence  of  unity  of  feelings  or  inter- 
ests; want  of  concord, 
disusage  (dis-u'zaj),  n.  [<  dtn-  priv.  +  usage. 
Cf.  disuse.]  Gradual  cessation  of  use  or  cus- 
tom; neglect  or  relinquishment  of  uae  or  prac- 
tice. 

They  eat  alt  presently  rach  thlnga  aa  might  be  ettln 
gulahed  without  danger,  leaving  the  real  tn  tie  alxillalird 


a  atrange,  slinrular.  and 
wltli  Ids  •choUrs.  he  was  diafuforrd. 
Wi*<d,  Atbrnse  Oiou.,  II.  Me. 

distyle  (dia'til),  a.  and  n.    [=  K.  distyle,  <  Or. 
•d«m'A»c,  ^       two-,  +  <rrf>i<,  column,  style: 
see  aisle1.]    I.  a.  Noting  a  portico  of  two  col- 
died  rather  to  a  portico  with  two 
antis  than  to  a  plain  two-oolumned 
Kee  cut  under  anta. 


li)  diMumfft  through  tract  of  time,   //ourer,  Koclea.  I 

distise  (dis-uz' ),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp 

 f  A 


illy. 


^Byn.  1.  To 

iroulde.  arnvoj 

tiisturlTt  (dis-terb'),  n 


The  eoln  allows  a  amall  diaf  y/e  tern 


[<  ditturb,  r.  ]    Disturb-  The 


by  two  tail  terminal  figures,  and  by 

B.  V.llrad,  llistona 


tw.ny 


ar.-.k,fUrisrd 


I..]  1.  Interruption  tl 
violent  change :  do-  P 
lace  of  the  electrio  dn 


Inatant  wlthoiit  dUturh  tliey  fmk  alarm. 
And  onward  moved  ambatiel'd. 

Jftiloti,  P.  L.,  vt  M9. 

disturbance  (<Ua-t«r'bans),  n.  [<  ME.  disturb- 
ance, dettourhance,  deftourbaunce,  <  OF.  dejt- 
tourbance,  de*turbancr.  dixtourbancr,  disbtrhatux 
(=  It.  <ft*fnrf>J»ua,  tturbamsa),  <  demtou 
turbcr,  disturb:  aeo  disturb 

nuurcment:  as, 
current. 

The  lateat  measurements  tell  us  that  a  light-produelng 
di'afsirTamaa  travela  al  the  rate  of  lMS.uuOmtlre  In  a  sei  oivd 
of  time.       .  J.  K.  tor*yer,  Spect.  AnaL.  p.  SS. 

2.  An  interruption  of  thought  or  conversation ; 
as,  to  read  without  dutturbaucr. 

Sylvia  enjoyed  her  own  thouglita,  and  any  conversation 
would  bava  been  a  uVafurbanee  to  her. 

Jfra.  GttktU.  Hylvlaa  Lovers,  rUL 

3.  A  violent  interruption  of  the  peace;  a  vio- 
lent stir  or  excitement  tending  to  or  manifested 
in  a  breach  of  the  peace;  a  tumult  f  an  uproar; 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  p 
tat  ion  in  the  body  politi 

Thi*  di'sf  iirhanor  waa  made  to  support  a  general  aeeuta- 

\  the  province.  Ranerqfl. 


favourite  arranif  erne  lit  waa  a  grou 
illy 
uare  pie 


p.  347. 

'•iiT'  or  pill  art  "die- 
termed,  via.,  two  circu- 


lar', a.]  1. 
:  as,  dixum 


tyU  In  anlia."  aa  it  Is  technical! 
lar  pillara  between  two  so 

J.  Pn'yutmm.  Hiat.  Arch.,  I.  1*4. 

II.  n.  A  portico  of  two  columns, 
disulphate  (di-«turfat),  n.    [<  di-'*  +  sulphate.] 
1.  In  ckem.,  a  sulphate  containing  a  hydrogen 

or  radi- 


atom  replaceable  bv  a  basic  element  i 
cal;  an  acid  sulphate. — 2.  A  sulphate 
the  general  formula  BoSjO?;  »  »*lt.  of 
ihuric  acid:  as,  potassium  disulphate,  I 
BUlphid  (di-sul'fid),  n.  [<  (i*-3  +  *i 
In  <•*■  a  aulphid  containing  two  atoms  o: 
sulphur. 

disulpho-.  In  rAem.,  in  composition,  indicating 
certain  acids  formed  by  substituting  two  radi- 
cals having  the  formula  SOjOII  for  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  in  a  hydrocarbon. 

dlBulphuric  (dl-sul-fu'rik),  a.  [<  <f»->  +  *ul- 
phuricA  Containing  two  sulphuric-acid  radi- 
cals. Used  only  in  the  following  phrase — m- 

SUlphurlc  add,  an  add  n.^j<>-,,  formed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  .SordUaaen^sulphurlj  acUl^id^aeparated  I rom 


,  publie  disorder ;  agi- 


4.  Emotion  or  disorder  of  the  mind ;  agitation ; 
perturbation;  confusion:  aa,  the  merchant  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his 
disturbance. 

They  can  surrey  a  variety  of  complicated  idea*  without 
fatigue  or  disturbance.       Waffs,  Improvement  of  Idlnd. 


wsv,  i  no  wrongful  obstruction  of  the 
of  an  incorporeal  hereditament  in  its 
e  or  enjoyment :  as,  the  disturbance  of 
hiso,  of  common,  of  ways,  or  of  tent 


5.  In  /air,  tt 
owner 
exercise 
a  franchise, 
Stephen. 

disturbantt  (dis-t^r'bant),  a.  [<  L.  distur- 
txin(t-)s.  ppr.  of  disturbarej  disturb :  see  rfiefwr*.] 
Causing  disturbance ;  agitating;  turbulent. 

Every  man  la  a  vaat  and  sparloas  sea;  bis  pasaiona  are 
the  winds  thai  swell  him  bl  disficrdonf  wavea. 

Feitham,  Resolve*.  1.  r,L 

distarbationt  (dis-ter-ba'shon),  a.  [=  OF.  dm- 
tourbeson,  destorbeson  =  It.'  at urbaztime,  <  LL. 
disturbatio(n-),  destruction.  <  L.  duturbare,  pp. 
disturbatus,  trouble,  disturb,  destroy 
turb.]  ' 


dlsunifonnt  (dis-n'ni-fArm),  a.    [<  dig-  priv. 

+  uniform.]    Not  uniform, 
disunion  (dis-u'nyon),  n.    f  =  F.  desunirm  =  Sp. 

ffeaaaaoa  as  Pg.  datunitto  —  It.  disunion*;  as 

dis-  priv.  +  union.]    1.  Severance  of  union; 

separation;  disjunction;  rupture. 

The  royal  prwachrr  In  my  le«t,  aaauinlng  that  man  la  a 
compound  of  an  nrganlaed  body  and  an  Immaterial  soul, 
pUrra  th«  formality  and  eaaenre  of  death  In  the  dumauxi 
and  final  separation  of  these  two  orinstituent  parts. 

Bp.  UanUu,  Vtorks,  111.  mix. 
If  disunion  waa  out  of  the  ouratloii,  nincdldatlon  was 
not  less  repugnant  to  their  feeling*  and  opinions 

J.  V.  CalKvun,  Works,  I.  1-W. 

2.  A  breach  of  amity ;  rupture  of  union  in  feel- 
ing or  opinion ;  contentious  disagreement. 

That  rub,  which  must  prove  fatal  to  Ireland  In  a  abort 
time,  and  might  grow  to  such  a  diaunion  between  the  two 
Houaea  aa  might  much  cloud  the  happiness  of  this  king- 
dom. Ortrrndnu,  Civil  War,  I.  If?. 
^knlODist  (dis-u'nyqn-ist),  n.  [<  disunion  + 
-i*f.]  An  advocate  of  disunion ;  speciBcally,  in 
U.  i.  hist.,  one  of  those  who,  prior  to  and  "dur- 
ing the  civil  war  of  1S61-6.-5.  favored  or  sought 
the  disruption  of  the  United  States. 


fsav       It  would  do  for  the  dijuniofiisfa  that  which  of  all 


All  f 


by  thla  way 

llld  desist. 


they  moat  dealre  -  feed  them  well,  and 
union  without  a  struirgle  of  their  own. 


all  thing. 


ZJimsW.  Civil  Wars.  IU. 
disturber  (diMer'ber),  n.  1.  One  who  disturbs 
or  disquiets;  a  violator  of  peace  oi 
one  who  causes  tumult  or  disorder. 


f.ineofn.  In  Raymond,  p.  141 
The  Kedrrs HaU  characterlird  their  opponents  .  .  .  aa 
liaorganUa'ra,  dUunitmist*,  aivd  traitors. 

//.  i.I.iois.  Altiert  Oallatln,  11-  115. 

disunite  <dis-u-nlt').  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  disunited, 
LL.  riiivwi 


iisused,  ppr. 

disusing.  [<  ME.  disusen,  <  (>F.  desuser  (=  Sp. 
I'g.  desusar  sa  It.  dutusare),  disuse,  <  des~  priv. 
+  awarr,  use:  see  dis-  and  auss,  r.]  To  cease  to 
use;  neglect  or  omit  to  i 
discard  from  exercise  i 

This  custom  waa  probably  di'etiaed  befnra  their  Invaalo 
or  conquest.  Sir  T.  Broieus,  I'm-burhd,  I 

disuaa  (dis-us'),  a.   [<  disuse,  r.   Cf.  use,  n. 
Cessation  of  use,  practice,  orexereise:  i 
of  wine;  disuse  ol  sea-bathing ;  disuse  of  1 

It  la  eurtoua  to  see  the  periodical  dom 
nf  means  and  machinery  which  were  Introduced  with  Uiuii 
laudation  a  few  )  cars  or  centurlea  hefore. 

A'nwrson,  Self  reliance. 

2.  Cessation  of  custom  or  olajervance;  desue- 
tude. 

Church  dlaelptlne  then  tell  Into  dfasiae.  tMOm 

disused  (dis-ozd'),  p.  a.    1.  No  longer  use*): 
abandoned;  obsolete:  as,  disuses!  words. 
Arma  long  disused.         Sir  J.  Dtnkatn.  .*;,<  Id,  II.  tl. 

of  punlahmentarr  dss 
Krrrttt,  Oratlona,  11.  9» 
MiHirlall  mllLs,  diruaed,  but 
aa  yet  unbroken  by  age  or  floods. 

latAnip,  Spanish  Vlstaa,  p.  Mi 

2.  Disaccustomed;  not  wonted  or  habituated: 
with  in  or  to.  and  formerly  sometimes  arifa .-  aa, 
disused  to  toil. 

tike  men  duweed  in  a  long  peace ;  more  determinate  to 
do,  than  akilful  how  to  do.        Sir  /'.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

Priiun  in  arma  disused.  thy,Un 
disutility  (dU-u-til'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  disutility . 
as  dis-  priv.  +  Nfififty.J  The  state  or  quality 
of  producing  harm,  hindrance,  injury,  or  other 
undesirable  conditions:  the  opposite  or  nega- 
tive of  utility. 

Kor  the  abstract  notion,  the  opposite  or  negative  of  ntll 
lly.  we  may  Invent  tile  lenn  disutility,  which  will  mean 
aomething  different  fnun  Inutility,  or  the  absence  of  utll 
Ity.  Jmns,  PoL  Econ..  iii 

disutilize  (dis-ti'til-Iz%  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dis- 
utilized,  ppr.  disutilizing.    [<  dis-  priv.  +  util- 
ize.]   To  divert  from  a  useful  ] 
useleaa. 

Annulled  Umi  gift.  disutUimt  the  graoa. 
dlsvaluation  (dis-val-u-a'shgn),  a.   [<  i 
+  H^ifioa,  after  raluation.]    Disesteem;  dis- 
paragement.  [Rare.] 

What  call  tie  more  atrange  or  more  to  the  dirraluation 
of  the  power  of  the  SpantanlT      Jhu-on.  War  with  Spain 

disvalnet  (dis-val'u),  r.  t.  [<  dis-  priv.  +  ral- 
ue.]  To  diminish  in  value ;  depreciate ;  dis- 
parage. 

Her  reputation  waa  diseuiueif 
III  levity.  Sha*-.  M  for  M  ,  v.  I. 

It  Is  at  least  necessary  that  virtue  be  not  disvulwd  and 
InilHued  under  the  past  price. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  li.  xsi, 

disvaluot  (dis-val'ti),  ».    [<  disralue,  r.]  Dis- 

'  ^"  Ctraar's  self  |la] 

In  di'Mfu'.       B.  Jnnstm,  S«'Jallua.  iii. 

(dis-van-ta'jua),  a.   [(■=  It.  dis- 
)  contr.  of  disadrantagcous.]  Dis- 


ppr.  disuniting.  [< 
*Uiemp?a™of  '"l ,    '?  ,l-  ,H*'iHir*.=  ®p'  PK-  'frsunir _=  OF.  desunir. 


desuner,  F.  ilesunir).  disjoin.  <  L.  <fi»-  priv.  + 
LLs,  unirt,  unite:  sue  du-  and  smite.]    I.  ft 


Warwick  by  ami  by 

'isunitus,  pp. of  disunire    w"h  lii«  left  wing  came  up,  and  chargd  •»•  Ixnue  ami 
round. 

That  hail  not  hl«  light  bmwe  by  disr*nta  ir*  its  ground 
lK.cn  hlislerd,  he  had  atrm-k  Oie  heart  of  W-ard  .  bort 
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diavelop 


diavolopt  (dis-vel'op),  r. 


see  iteiitop.]    To  develop 
diavoloped  (dis-vel' 
■:pp.of 


u ii> i  Moat iu\! 


said  of  a 


[<  OF.  desreloper: 
Johnson. 

a.  [Also  written 
,]  In  her.,  unfurled 
used  ait  a 


\  (dis-ven'tur),  n.  [Contr. 
venture.]  Disadventure. 

Dun  Qultnte  heard  It  and  said.  What  nobe  b  tint,  S*n- 
clio?  I  kn-.w  not,  quoth  be,  I  think  It  be  some  new  thing  ; 
for  adventures,  c,r  nilher  (jiseenfurrs,  never  liegln  with  ft 
llttl.  Skrllon,  ts.  of  Don  Ouiiote.  I.  Ill,  ft. 

disvoucht  (dis-vouch'),  [<  <**»-  P"v-  + 

vouch.]    To  discrwlit ;  contradict. 

Kvery  tetter  he  hatli  writ  hath  Humuh  d  other. 

Skat.,  M.  fur  M.,  Iv.  «. 

diswaritt  (dis-witm'),  r.  f.  [<  din-  priv.  (here 
intensive)  +  truro.]  To  warn  against  an  in- 
tended course;  dissuade  or  prevent  by  previ- 
ous warning. 

Lord  Brook  dinmmiw,  me  (from  hU  Majestic)  from 
owning  to  Theobalds  thia  day.  1  was  enforced  to  trouble 
your  lordship  wild  these  few  Hues, 

Lord  Ketptr  W  Miami,  To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
1 1 -al.au.  p.  73. 

dlswarren  (dls-wor'en),  r.  /.    [<  du-  priv.  + 
]    To  deprive  of  tho  character  of  a 
tike  common, 
disweapon  (dls-wep'n),  r.  t.    [<  dis-  priv.  + 
lemjton.]    To  deprive  of  weapons;  disarm, 
disweret, «.   [ME.  dincere,  disicayre,  <  di»-  priv. 
(here  intensive)  +  trcrc,  doubt,  hesitation.] 
Doubt. 

,  or  dowte,  dubluin.  Prompt.  Part.,  p.  in. 
it  (dis-wit'ed),  a.  [<  tbh  priv.  +  irif 
+  -exf-.]  Deprived  of  wits  or  understanding; 
demented. 

Which  when  they  heard,  there  waa  not  one 
Bat  hasted  after  to  be  gone. 
Aaahe  liad  been  cluVsriftrJ. 

Drayton.  Court  of  Fairy. 

dlswontt  (dis-wunt'),  r.  t.  [<  din-  priv.  + 
iron/.]  To  deprive  of  wonted  usage  or  habit; 
disaccustom. 

As  If  my  tongue  and  your  earea  conld  not  eaaily  be  JU 
ud  jnrajmr  late ^parUaiue^Urr  Uuitij-lie.^ou  have 

uiv7to  Mis-,  +  vorkmawtliip.]  iSad  worL 
manship. 

i  taken  a  particular  account  of  the 
«1  me  lie  would  not  publish  his 
Hrymod,  A  polony  for  Acton. 

disworahipt  (dia-wer'ahip),  n.    [<  dis-,  equiv. 
to  sic,  +  vorthip.]    A  perversion  or  loss  of 
worship  or  honor ;  disgrace;  discredit. 
A  reproach  and  dtnemkip.  Ilarrtt. 
A  thing  which  the  rankest  politician  would  think  It  a 
aha.ne  and  dismmhip  that  Ida  law.  should  countenance. 

Milton,  Divorce,  L  «. 

disworsbipt  (dis-wer'shlp),  r.  f.  [Early  mod. 
K.  also  dmtnrshiii ;  <  dismorthip,  n.]  To  dis- 
honor ;  deprive  of  worship  or  dignity ;  disgrace. 

swly  la 
nr.  <ll. 

diswortht  (dis-worth'),  v.  t.  [<  di»-  priv.  + 
irorfA.J   To  diminish  the  worth  of;  degra<le. 

There  la  nothing  that  dUwortk*  a  man  like  cowardice 
and  a  haatt  fear  of  danger.         Ptttham,  Resolves,  IL  37. 

disyntheme  (di-ain'thom),  n.  [<  Or.  A-.  two-, 
+  ai  vttmm,  o-i  >Or«n,  a  collection,  assembly,  < 
ffirriflfwM,  put  together:  see  *y«rtc"*«s.]  A  set 
of  sets,  each  of  the  latter  Doing  formed  of  a 
certain  number  of  elements  out  of  a  given  col- 
lection of  them,  so  that  each  clement  occurs 
just  twice  among  all  the  sets.  Ttiua,(AH)(Be)(CD) 
(All)  la  a  dyadic  dlsynthemc  — that  la,  one  computed  of 
pair*.    See  duadic.    Alao  <fi>fo*vniAeifW. 

disyoke  (dis-yok'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tfwjoirrf, 
ppr.  disyoking.  [<  <f«-  priv.  +  yt>l«.]  To  un- 
yoke; free  from  any  trammel. 

Who  Ant  had  dared 
To  imp  the  rotten  pulca  of  prejudice, 
buryokt  their  neck*  from  cniitoin. 

Tfi,nv*oH,  Princess,  IL 

dit1  (dit),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ditted,  ppr.  da- 
ting. [<  ME.  <*.«<?»,  </«ffe».  <  AH.  dgtt«»,  stop 
up,  close  (»u  a|K>rture,  as  the  mouth,  eye,  ear), 
prob.  connected  with  dott,  a  point,  dot:  see 
</w(l.]  To  stop  up;  close.  [North.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

The  dor  dnwen,  A>  rfif  with  a  derf  haape. 
Sir  OlWHSlI  a~f  thr  lirrm  KnifM  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  t  1SS3. 

Outturn  momtb  with  ytsn  meat.        s<vtrk  jarswrs. 

FoUl  (lllifldh  fat  itilt  up  rimr  dllllH  eye. 

Dr.  H.  Mt'rt,  Cupid  ■  CmifllcL 

dlt2t  (dit).  h.    [Also  ititt.<  ME.  Hit,  jwtrtly  an 
abbreviation  of  ttik,  Hitee,  a  ditty,  a  sound,  und 
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parti v  <  OP.  Hit,  diet,  a  Baying,  speech,  word: 
see  dif fjf,  and  dicf,  dictum.]  1 .  A  word ;  a  say- 
ing; a  sentence.  Ktlham. 

^Fmra  the  second  half  of  the  lath  ccnti^h^collecOotl. 

2.  A  ditty;  anything  sung.  C*<jm«t. 

No  song  hat  did  contain  a  lovely  ditt. 

Speiu*r,Y.  Q.,  II.  VL  13. 

dita,  dltA-bark  (dc'tft,  -bark),  ».  Same  as  At- 
*fo»«j  frrtrt  (which  see,  under  bartfl). 

dital  (dit'ul),  s.  [<  It.  rfifutf«,  a  thimble,  finger- 
stall, <  cfifo,  <  L.  digttux,  a  finger:  see  digit.] 
In  music,  a  thumb-  or  finger-key,  by  which  the 
pitch  of  a  guitar-  or  lute-string  can  be  tempo- 
rarily raised  a  semitone:  in  contradistinction 
to  pedal,  a  foot-key.  Compare  digital,  «.,  3. — 
Dital  harp,  a  kind  of  chromatic  harp  lute,  Invented  and 
lism.il  »y  Rdwan]  Unlit,  an  Kniflishmau.  In  17»,  and  Im- 
proved by  bun  In  lain.  It  reaemblecl  a  sultar  In  ahspe. 
I. nt  hail  from  13  to  is  auinca,  each  string  lielitg  furnished 
with  a  dital,  which  could  raise  Its  tune  a  half  step,  thus  jiro- 
duclnx  a  • :  omplete  chromatic  scale.   It  la  not  now  In  use. 

ditamy  (dit'tt-mi),  w.    An  old  form  of  dittany. 

ditanaert,  »■'  See  diffantbr. 

ditanet.  ditanyt.  n.   See  dittany. 

ditationt  (di-ta'shon),  n.  '<  Ii.  a«  if  'ditatio(n-), 
<  Hitare,  enrich,  ~<  Hi»  (Hit-),  centr.  of  dire* 
(din'f-),  rich.]    The  act  of  making  rich. 

After  all  the  presents  of  thoee  casterne  worshippon 
(who  mtemled  rather  homau-«  than  ,<i(afioM),  the  blessed 
Virgin  cocm*  In  the  forme  of  poverty  with  lier  two  dur:s 
unto  Oi«L  Bp.  Halt,  The  Pnrlncatlon. 

ditch  (dich),  n.  rearly  mod-  E.  alao  Hitche, 
Hiche,  Hyche;  <  ME.  dieAc,  an  aaaibilated  form, 
with  shortened  vowel,  of  dike,  die,  <  AS.  die, 
n  dike,  ditch:  see  Hike.]  1.  A  trench  made 
by  digging;  particularly,  a  trench  for  draining 
wet  laud,  or  for  making  a  barrier  to  guard  in- 
closures,  or  for  preventing  an  enemy  from  ap- 
irnaching  a  town  or  a  fortress.  In  the  Utter 


.'hen  I  would  hav 
its.  the  printer  ana 
i  cfiniY.rit»itn<Aij.. 


By  the  vnromlyueaee  of  any  part^  the  whol 
'   wf.  J.  ViaU,  «n 


jirnachingi 

It  Is  als.j  caile.1  a  /oa«  or  inwtf ,  and  U  dug  round  the  r»m- 
partor  wall  between  the  scarp  and  the  counterscarp.  See 
cut  under  eostU. 

For  the!  make  Dytkrt  In  the  Erthe  alle  aboote  In  the 
Ilalle.  depe  to  the  Knee,  and  tin  I  do  pave  hem :  and  whan 
tliel  wil  ete,  thel  gun  there  In  and  sytteii  there. 

MawimlU,  Travels,  p.  a». 

Thou  art  no  company  for  an  honest  dog. 
And  so  we'll  lesve  thee  to  a  ditch,  thy  destiny. 

rtrteher(and  aruxkrr),  False  One.  III.  I 
The  subsoil  [In  dralnagel  most  be  carefully  examined  by 
digging  teat-boles  In  various  j* 
a-ivsiitage  ..(  any  Hiiarriea,  deep 
In  the  proximity. 

2.  Any  narrow  open  passage  for  water  on  the 


must  i*  carefully  eiamlned  by 
ins  Hacea.  and  alao  by  taking 
deep  difcAM,  or  other  cuttings 

Kru-yc  Brit.,  I.  S3* 


Sweater,  a.  of  Do  Hartal  s  Weeks,  L  7. 
It  waa  characteristic  of  mining  nomenclature  that  the 
stream  of  pure  awift-ninulng  water  which  funned  this 
peninsula,  taken  from  the  Infant  Arkansas,  should  be 
called  a  rftfcA.  7'Aa  Cenrisry,  XXX  I.  Of. 

Advance-ditch.  See  adrancr,  n. , «.  -  Second  dltcnjn 
furl.,  In  low  wet  ground,  a  ditch  lieyond  tin1  gUcts.  TO 

die  in  the  last  tUtco.  SeeoTWi. 
ditch  (dich),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Hitche,  diche, 
duehe;  <  ME.  diehen,  dj/chen,  assibilated  forms 
of  diken,  make  a  dike  or  ditch :  see  diJte,  c]  I. 
inrraiut.  To  dig  or  make  a  ditch  or  ditches:  as, 
difWu'ay  and  delving:  hedging  and  ditching. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches)  in; 
drain  by  a  ditch :  as,  to  ditch  moist  land. 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane 
Pot.  Close  by  the  battle,  di/e. 


lyUMICrtls, 


tto  Beth le m,  which  hath  ben  a  strong* 

llli-d  am!  di.,-A/.(. 

Sir  H.  Qtwtfordr,  I-yl|trymage,  p.  SS. 

3.  To  throw  or  run  into  or  as  if  into  a  ditch:  as, 
to  tiif<*  a  railway-train. 

Often  diUkrd  by  waahouU  In  wild,  unsettled  districts, 
there  la  no  engine  which  can  be  so  quickly  act  on  iu  legs 
Sci.  Amer.  Supp., 


ditionary 

ditch-graag  (dich'gras),  n.   An  aquatic 

ous  plaut,  Itupi*a  marttima,  growing  in  salt 
brackish  water,  with  long  thread-like  steins 
and  almost  capillary  leaves, 
ditch-water  (dich 'wa'tcr),  n.    The  stale  or 
stagnant  water  collected  iu  a  ditch, 
dite't,  c  U   An  obsolete  occasional  spelling  of 
<%sf. 

dite2  (dit),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dittof,  ppr.  MHmj. 
f <  ME.  difen,  <  OF.  Hitter,  dieter,  compose,  writ<', 
indict,  <  L.  Hictarc,  dictate:  see  dictate,  and  is- 
dite,  indictj  1.  To  dictate:  as,  you  write,  I'll 
Hite. — 2.  To  write.  [In  both  senses  obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

He  msde  a  buke,  and  let  It  write, 
Wherln  hU  111  he  did  all  ifif*  (var.  uritr\ 

Kmn.  uj  tkt  Hat.  I  CVk 

dite3*,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  Hit1  and 
ditty. 

diteet,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  ditty. 

dithecal  (di.the'kal),  a.  [<.  Or.  <le,  tWO-,  T  ^Kfl, 
a  case,  +  -al:  see  limi.j   In  but.,  two-celled. 

dithecooa  (di-the'kus),  a.    Same  as  Hithecal. 

ditheism  (di'thf-izm ).  n.  [=  E.  dtfA.»isw;  <  Or. 
A-,  two-,  +  flroc,  a  god,  +  -ism.  Ct.  dyotheism.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two  supremo 
gods;  religious  dualism.  See  ilanieheism.  Art- 
anlsm  was  called  tlltbuUiu  by  the  orth.Mlox  ChrislUna,  who 
asserted  that  the  Arlana  twllcvol  In  "one  <lod  the  Father, 
who  la  eternal,  anil  oise  Ood  the  Sun,  not  eternal." 

Zoroaatrisni  b  liractlciUly  ditkrimn,  and  Huddlilam  sny- 
Ih  Ism.  Huzir)i.  ■»  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  Ml. 

ditheiat  (di'thd-ist),  n.  [As  ditheism  +  -tgf.] 
One  who  iHdieves  in  ditheism.  (WirorfA. 

dithei8tic,  ditheiaticai  (di-the-is'tik,  -ti-kal), 
a.  Pertaining  t-o  or  of  the  nature  of  ditheism. 
Cudirorth. 

dither  (dith'er),  f.  i.  [A  Tar.  of  Hiddcr\  q.  v.] 
To  shake;  tremble:  same  as  diditer^.  Mackay. 

dither  (dith'er),  n.  [<dit*rr,r.]  A  trembling; 
vibration. 

The  range  of  the  reciprocation  of  the  tool  U  so  small 
that  It  Is  not  much  more  than  a  vibration  or  dithrr. 

The  fisoiiwe.  LXV.  163. 

dithering-gTaaa  (dith'er-ing-grae),  n.  Quak- 
ing-grass, Briza  media. 

dithionic  fdith-i-on'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  two-,  + 
fciov,  sulphua)  +  -on-ie.]  In  them.,  an  epithet 
applied  to  an  acid  (HoKjOg)  formerly  called 
hyposulphurie  acid.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid  which 
cannot  be  isolated  in  the  pure  state,  but  forms 
crvBtallizable  salts. 

Dithyrat  (dith'i-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Or.  Ai-,  two-. 
+  Apo  =  E.  door.']  The  lamclltbranehlata :  so 
called  from  being  bivalve.  • 

dithyramb,  dithyrambus  (dith'i-ramb,  dith-i- 
ram'bus),».;  pl.tfiM«ruM(ui.rf<tffyra»iM(-r»rtibz, 
-ram'bi).  [<  L.  dithyrambus.  <  Or.  iitHpafi.ioc ■ 
origin  unknown.]  A  form  of  Greek  Ijtic  com- 
position,  originally  a  choral  song  in  honor  of 
Innnysus,  afterwanl  of  other  gods,  heroes,  etc. 
Flnt  given  artistic  furm  by  Arlon  (about  eSJ  B.  c.)  and  ren- 
dered  by  cyclh-  churusea,  11  was  uvrfei'ted.  abuut  a  century 
later,  by  Lasoa  of  Hcrmloite,  end  at  about  the  aame  lime 
tragedy  was  developed  from  It  In  Attics.  !U  simpler  and 
mini)  maleatle  form,  as  composed  by  Lasoa,  Sunotildes, 
ll.icchylt.lw.  and  ItiMiar,  assumed  In  the  Utter  part  of  the 
til th  cen  Wry  a  complexity  of  rhythmical  and  musical  form 
and  of  verbal  cxprrsalun  which  degenerated  In  the  fourth 
century  Into  a  mimetic  performance  rendered  by  a  single 
artist  From  these  dllferent  stages  In  Its  history  the  word 
dithyramb  hss  been  used  In  later  sgea  both  for  a  nobly 
CTithuaiiuitic  snd  elevated  and  far  a  wild  or  Inflated  com* 
position.  In  IU  distinctive  form  the  dithyramb  la  »AA»,o- 
st»o*o<  (consists  of  a  number  of  strophes  no  two  of  which 
are  metrically  Identical). 

dithyrambic  (dith-i-ram'bik),  a.  and  n.    [<  L. 

dithyrambieus,  <  Or.  ArthjpafifltKic,  <  &W«oo-,ioc. 
a  dithyramb:  see  dithyramb.]  I.  u.  1.  In  the 
style  of  a  dithyramb.  Hence — 2.  InteniH'ly 
lyrical;  bacchanalian. 

Ho  Pindar  does  new  Wonts  and  Figures  roll 
Down  his  intpetuoaa  IX'h 


(dich'ber; 


A  dead  dog  thrown 


p.  K7»l 

[Formerly  spelled 
its  growing  on  sandy 

dikes.l    The  clot-bur,  A 
ditch-dog  (dich'dog),  n. 
into  a  ditch. 

Poor  Tom, .  .  .  that  in  the  fun'  of  his  heart,  when  the 
foul  Bend  rages,  eats  cuw-duug  for  eallcU  .  awalloas  the 
old  rat  and  the  eWsfl  if Ifli  Skat.,  Lear,  III.  4. 

ditcher  (dich'er),  n.  [<  ME.  diehen;  assibilateil 
form  of  dikere,  <  AS.  dicere,  ditcher,  digger: 
diJlcr,  diwrr,  and  ditch,  dike.]  One  who  or 


that  which  digs  ditches. 

A  combined  cultivator  and  poUl 
a  plow  or  ditcher  shovel  formed  Irot 


larger.  ...  It  haa 
i  |.lstc  "f  lii'tal. 

■r.,  .VS.,  LVsT  71. 

ditch-fern  (dich'f6rn),  «.    A  name  in 
for  the  royal  fern,  Osmunda  regalis. 


U.  n.  A  dithyramb. 

Pindar,  and  other  wrltere  of  ditht/rambit*.  STatVA. 
dithyrambiat  (dith-i-ram'bist),  n.  A  writer  of 
dithyrambs. 

dithyrambus,       Seo  dithyramb. 

ditiont  (dish'on),  n.  [<  L.  ditio{n-).  prop.  <K- 
cin(n-),  dominion,  power,  jurisdiction,  <  dicere, 
speak,  say :  seo  diet  ion.  Ct.  condition.]  little; 
power;  government;  dominion. 

He  rMi.hanimdi  destroyit  the  christian  religion  thmnrh 
nut  al  tha  pairtU  nuhtlk  nuu  ar  vndir  the  Jifiois  of  the 
Turk,  .V.eol  fturiar.  F.  1SW.  B. 

dltlonaryl  (disb'on-fi-ri),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  as  if 

'ditionarins,  prop,  'diciimariiu,  <  dieto{n-),  do- 
minion, power:  see  difioN.]  L  d.  Under  rule; 
Kubieet ;  tribuinry. 


uhieet ; 
It  ». 


A  subject ;  a  tributary. 
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H«  sent  on*  capitayn*  Hnicda,  whom  the  dMtmaritt  at 
Comudxia  had  enforced  to  kespe.  his  houlde  bysirgt-inge 
for  tha  space  ot  ixx  days  the  fortress  of  Sayiile  Thomas. 

/.■v.-,,  tr.  of  P.  Martyr,  (l^lttam.) 


(dit'f)-)™*),  a. 
orne  two  at  a  birth,  < 
to*«c,  birth),  <  TtKTi 


[<  Gr.  Aro«or,  having 
two-,  +  -TOtOC  (cf. 
bring  forth.]  In 
ucing  two  at  a  birth; 


aw*!.,  haying  twins  ;  producing  two  at  a^birth; 
ming-bird. 


ming-1 

Ditomida  (di-tom'l-de),  n.  vl.  [XL.,  <  THlo- 
mu»  +  -Klir. )  A  family  of  toleoptera,  typified 
by  the  genus  IHIomun.  Laeordaire,  1854.  Also 
liitomina. 

Ditomna  (dit'9-mus),  it-  [XL.  (Bonelli,  1809), 
<  Or.  A-,  two-.  +  touAc,  verbal  adj.  of  rtfivttv, 
raptiv,  ent]  A  genu*  of  earabold  beetle*,  giv- 
ing name  to  the  family  IXtomultr.  The  mentam  u 
strongly  excavate,  with  »n  acute  midUn  tooth  shorter 
than  tlve  lateral  loties.  The  numerous  specie*  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  though  some  occur 
further  north.  They  live  In  dark  place*,  under  atones, 
and  the  Inn*  resemble  thus*  of  tliu  Cicindelulm.  D.  tri- 
nupuUtltu  in  a  leading  species. 

dltone  (dl'tin),  n.  [<  Or.  Arovor,  the  ancient 
major  third,  neut.  of  Arovof,  of  two  tones,  <  <!i-, 
two-,  +  rA-or,  tone.]  In  Gr.  muric,  Uio  interval 
formed  by  abiding  together  two  major  tones; 
a  Pythagorean  major  third,  having  the  ratio 
81 :64,  which  is  a  comma  greater  than  a  true 
major  third.  The  u»  of  thta  tuning  of  too  major  third 
until  about  the  twelfth  century  prevented  IU  recognition 


till  that  time  aa  a  rooaooanci 
ftasjaasji 

Ditrema  (di-tre'mft),  n.  [KL.,  <  Or.  two-, 
+  Tpi/va,  hole:  see  trrmatixlc .]  A  genus  of 
aeanthopterygian  fishes,  the  type  of  the  family 
Ditremuhr.  They  are  viviparous,  and  have  two 
apertures,  an  anal  and  a  genital,  whence  the 
name.   See  cut  under  IHtremida. 

IMtreniata(dl-tre'ma-t4),».j>f.  [XL.,<Gr.A-, 
two-,  +  roj^Wr-),  a  hole.]  1.  A  division  of 
geophilous  pulmonale  gastropods,  containing 
those  which  have  the  external  male  and  female 
orifices  widely  separate:  the  opposite  of  Mono- 
trvmata,  2,  and  of  Syntremata. — 2.  A  group  of 
eahinodenns.  (.'ray.  1840. — 8.  A  family  of 
fishes:  same  an  IHtremida.    Ilteinger,  1873. 

ditrenutOQS  (dl-tre'ma-tus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ditremata. 

ditremid  (di-tre'mid).  a.  A  fish  of  the  family 
IHtremida. 

Ditremida  (di-tre'mi-de),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  <  IH- 
trema  +  -idrcl  A  family  of  aeanthopterygian 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  IHtrema.  They  hare 

an  oblong  compressed  body,  cycloid  iicalea.  entire  lateral 
line,  moderate  head,  toothless  palate,  united  Inferior 
pharyngeal  bonce.  Ions  dorsal  fin  witli  lu  anterior 
Uou  spluigcrous,  and  dorsal  and  anal  Ana 
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ditrfclyph  (dl'tri-gllf),  a.  [<  di-»  +  triglyph.) 
In  are*.,  an  interval  between  two  columns  such 
as  to  admit  of  two  triglypha  in  the  entablature 
instead  of  one,  aa  usual:  used  in  the  Greek 
Doric  order  for  the  central  intercolumniation 
over  gateways,  where  a  wido  passage  was  ne- 
cessary, as  in  the  Propvhca  and  the  gate  of 
Athena  Archegetis  at  Athens. 

ditrigonal(di-trig'^-nal),a.  [<  di-3  +  trigonal.} 
In  cryntal.,  twice -three -sided.  A  ditrujuual 
priem  is  a  six-sided  prism,  the  hemihcdral  form 
of  a  twelve-sided  or  dihexagonal  prism. 

Dltrocha  (dlt'ro-kft).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  A-,  two-, 
+  rpordc,  a  runner  (cf.  rporavTfjp,  a  runner,  the 
ball  of  the  hip-bone:  see  frorAanfrr).]  In  cn- 
tom.,  a  primary  division  of  the  Hymenoptera, 
embracing  all  those  in  which  the  trochanters 
are  composed  of  two  distinct  joints.  Ikcml*»oa* 
the  rkiMykaga  (.aw-Biea),  X^^ka;M  (liornfidU),  and 

chee. 

ditrochean  (di-trd'ke-an),  o.  [<  difrarAe*  + 
-an.]    In  pros.,  containing  two  trochees. 

di trochee  (di-tro'ke),  n.  [<  LL.  ditrociunu,  < 
Ur.  r1irixi.to.-or,  a  double  trochee,  <  ill-,  two-,  + 
•  >':>»•■«:,  a  trochee :  see  frocArc.J  In  pros.,  two 
trochees,  or  a  trochaic  dipody,  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  single  compound  foot.  Aa  equivalent 
to  a  trochaic  dipody  It  can  appear  not  only  In  Ita  nonnu] 
fonn,  — w,  hut  alao  with  an  Irrational  long  In  the  hut 
place  aa  an  apparent  aecond  epltrlte,  ^  w  —  — .  Abu  called 
dir-Aoree,  dkVjvirewJ. 

ditroite  (dit'ry-It), «.  K  Jhtro  (see  def.)  + 
-if*2.]  A  variety  of  elfeolite-syenite  occurring 
at  Ditro  in  Transylvania,  and  containing  blue 
Kodallto  and  spinel.    See  ettroUte-Dyentte. 

ditt't,  r.  t.   An  obsolete  fonn  of  dif1. 

dltf-»t  (Alt),  n.    See  <Ufl. 

dittander  (di-tan'der).  n.  [Also  formerly  di- 
lander;  <  ME.  ditaundere;  an  altered  form  of 
dittany,  which  name  has  been  attached  to  sev- 
eral different  plants:  see  diffasy,]  1.  Same  as 
dittany,  1.— 8.  A  popular  English  name  of  the 
pepperwort,  Lepidtum  lati/oHum,  a  cruciferous 
herb  found  in  salt  marshes.  It  has  a  hot  bit- 
ing taste,  and  has  been  used  instead  of  pepper. 
Also  called  forheeed. 

dittany  (dit'a-nl),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dff- 
fnysf,  d.ffc«  (also,  in  var.  form,  dittander,  a.  v.) ; 
<  ME.  ditane,  dylanr,  also  detani).  detane,  <  OK. 
di'fdia,  diptam,  diptamt,  dictum,  dictame,  Y.  die- 
tame  =  Pr.  diptamni  =  Hit.  Pg.  dtctamo  =  It. 
dittamo  =  D.  diptam  =  MHO.  dtctam,  <  L  die- 
tamaus,  dieiamnum  (ML.  also  variously  dicfo- 
mu»,  diptamnuM,  diptamus,  diplannus,  dietan- 
nvm,  diptannum,  ditanns,  diptantu,  etc.),  <  Gr. 
<Uru</M>c,  also  oiKrapvov  and  iirrapm,  dittany, 
a  plant  which  grew,  among  other  places,  on 
Mount  Dicte  (A«r»)  in  Crete,  whence,  as  popu- 
larly supposed,  its  name :  see  Dtr-tamniui.J  1. 


Blue  buMek  <  Itonmm  bltnM. 

the  heee  by  a  row  or  rows  of  aoalea  differentiated  from  the 
other*.  The  apeeiea  all  Inhabit  tike  north  Pacific,  and  are 
especially  abundant  along  the  western  American  coast. 
They  are  viviparous,  thus  differing  from  all  related  forms. 
On  account  of  some  superficial  resemblances,  Uiey  are 
called  poryy  and  pereA.  aa  well  aa  turf  Ath  and  sWp.iWi. 
They  are  marketable,  but  rather  Inferior  aa  food  hs'lkes- 
The  family  is  alao  called  Bmbiaiocuia. 

ditrichotomoufltdt  tri-kot'o-musj.o.  KGr.A-, 
two-,  +  rpixa,  threefold  (<  r/irir,  rpi-,  =  E.  three), 
+  Topic,  cutting,  <  rt/jvtiv,  Tauciv,  cut.]  Divided 
into  twos  and  threes :  specifically,  in  6of.,  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf  or  stem  continually  dividing  into 
double  or  treble  ramifications. 


IB    ■    ■:   ■  ■ 


HI 


^  mw  '       ^  s=s 


Dictam*  (K.) :  The  herb 
tw.    bittani  in  Candle: 
.1  la,  the  right  Uttander. 

Now  when  hl»  chariot  last 
IU  beams  agali»t  the  andlac-lhin  cast, 
There  bloaaom'd  suddenly  a  magic  bnl 
Of  aacrtxl  diiainy,  and  i«pjin-«  red. 

Arofs,  Rndymloo,  L  665. 

S.  In  the  United  States,  Cunila  Mariana,  a  fra- 
grant labiate  of  the  Atlantic  States. — 3.  A 
labiate.  Origanum  Dictamniu,  the  so-called  dit- 
tany of  Crete. 

A  branch  of  aoVrelgn  dittany  the  bore. 
Prom  Ida  gather  d  on  the  •  'retail  shore. 
Quoted  111  Bacim  t  Advancement  of  Learning,  IL  311. 

dittay  (dit'a),  n.  [Sc.,  <  OF.  difc",  ditU,  dieU,  < 
L.  dtetatum,  lit.  a  thing  dictated;  a  doublet  of 
diffy  and  difl,  and  of  dicfafc,  ».]  In  Scott  law : 
(«)  The  matter  of  charge  or  ground  of  indict- 
ment against  one  accused  of  crime.  (6)  The 
charge  itself ;  an  indictment. 

dittent.  »•   An  obsolete  form  of  dittany. 

ditto  (dit'o),  n.  [It.,  that  which  has  been  said, 
<  L. dicfara,  a  saying,  neut.  of  diefiw  (>  It.  rfcf to), 
pp.  of  dicere  ( >  It  dire),  say :  see  dictum,  and  cf. 
diffy.]  1 .  That  which  has  been  said ;  the  afore- 
said; the  same  thing:  a  term  used  to  avoid 
repetition.  It  is  ablirevUted  d»„  and  Is  also  e(|>roe»-l 
by  two  Inverted  commas, "'.  sometimes  by  the  dash,  — ,  mid 
soiiK-tlniea.  especially  In  writing,  by  two  mlnutc~nurk*.  . 
S.  A  duplicate.  [Oolloq.] 

It  w  as  a  Urge  bare  looking  room,  the  furniture  of  which 
had  no  douM  been  Wtter  when  It  was  newer,  with  a 
clout  Uble  In  tlte  centre,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  tiittM  t it 
the  corners.  //wAnw. 

There  U  an  Insect  whose  long  thin  body  la  a  perfect  di(- 
fo  of  the  dry  twig  on  which  he  perches. 

iVand  (,.,  Tth  see..  IL  175. 


3.  pi.  A 
material 
[Colloq.] 

A  sober  suit  of  brown  or  snuff  coloured  ifiifos  sut-h  aa 
beae*med  hit  profeaaion.  SoolAey.  The  Uuctur,  Ivt 

ditto  (dlt'd),  adr.    As  before;  jn  the  same 

manner;  also, 
dittobolo  (di-tob'6-16).  n.  [<  Gr.  ArrdV,  double, 

+  olW.tx,,  an  obolus.]    In  the  Ionian  isles,  a 

copper  coin  equal  to  two  oboli,  or  two  United 

States  cents. 

dittograpby  (di-tojr/ra-ii),  n,  [<  Gr.  *<1imr\,x»- 
cuo,  "iliewojpodio,  a  double  -writing  or  reading 
(lection),  <  •ovrroypo'e**:,  'ftaeoypa^oc,  writing  in 
two  ways,  <  Arrdc  Attic  form  of  common  (ir. 
ttooic,  Ionic  Afof,  double,  twofold  «  iJi^o  (&tx-)t 
doubly,  <  dVf,  it-,  double:  sec  di-*),  +  yp&fiiv, 
write.]  In  paleography  and  textual  eriticum : 
(a)  Mechanical  or  unconscious  repetition  of  a 
series  of  letters  or  words  in  copying  a  manu- 
script. (6)  A  paaaage  or  reading  so  originated. 
Opposed  to  haplography  (which  see). 

dittology  (di-tol'o»ji),  n.  [<  (»r.  iirroJ^rj/o,  Ao- 
eo/Myla,  repetition  of  words,  <  dtrroJ.ojor,  oiirtro- 
W)or,  speakingdoubly,Rpeakingtwo  languages, 
<  Arror,  Attic  form  of  common  Gr.  AeenSf,  Ionic 
Afof,  +  >ijrr«>,  sjK'Sk,]  A  twofold  reading  or 
interpretation,  as  of  u  passagi*  in  the  Bible. 

ditto-suit  (dit'6-sut),  n.  Same  as  ditto,  3. 
[Colloq.] 

ditty  (dit'i),  a. :  pi.  diffics  (-iz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  dittie,  ditie  (also  dit:  see  «(«);  <  ME. 
dite,  dyte,  ditee  (also  dif),  <  OF.  dtfc,  ditto,  ditie, 
dittie,  dictie,  m.,  a  story,  poem,  song,  or  other 
composition,  <  L.  dictatum,  a  thing  dictated 
for  writing,  nent.  of  dictatut,  pp.  of  dietare, 
dictate :  see  dictate.  Cf.  dittay  and  dictate,  a., 
and  see  dight,  from  the  same  source.]  1.  A 
song,  or  poem  intended  to  be  sung,  usually 
short  and  simple  iu  form,  and  set  to  a  simple 
melody ;  any  short  simple  song.  Originally  ap. 
plied  to  any  short  poetical  composition  (lyric  or  ballad) 
Intended  to  be  sung,  the  word  came  to  be  restricted 
chiefly  to  songs  of  simple  rustic  character,  being  often 
used  of  the  songs  of  birds. 

ThU  lltel  short  dpi* 

Kodcly  compylcd.     Lydyat;  Minor  Poems,  p.  ss. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditiua  were  not  mute. 

Tempered  to  the  oaten  Hut. .  Millm,  l.jddas,  1.  Si. 

The  shortest  ttaffe  conteineth  not  vnder  foarn  vemea. 
nor  the  longest  alxnie  ten :  if  it  passe  that  number  It  la 
rather  a  whole  dil(«  llien  properly  a  staffe. 

Pvitmkam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesle,  p.  M. 

of  the  air,  that  warble 

/.  raifon.  Complete  Angler,  p.  SB. 

The  blackbird  lias  fled  to  another  retreat, 
Where  the  haxel  affords  him  a  screen  from  the  heat, 
And  the  scene,  where  bU  melody  charmed  me  before, 
Beaounda  with  his  sweet  Bowing  rfi'fy  BO  more. 

CWprr,  Poplar  Field. 

2f .  The  words  of  a  song,  as  opposed  to  the  tune 
or  music. 

The  dittit^aT  matter  of  a  song.  _rantlcum,  pertneha. 


3t.  A  refrain ;  a  say 
To  tie  dissolved  and  bs  with  I 


4f.  Clamor ;  cry ;  noise. 

The  dyn  A  the  dtfe  was  dole  for  to  hen, 

Of  men  that  were  inurthrrrt  at  the  meane  tytne. 

Dmrwiinn  uf  Tmy  (F>  E.  T.  *.\  1.  11944, 


dittyt  (dit'i),  r . ;  prof,  and  pp.  dittied,  ppr.  dif- 
tying.    [<  diffy,  n.J 
warble  a  tune. 


tiling-   [<  diffy,  n.J  L  iafroa*.  To  sing  a  ditty ; 


Which  tx-axt  the  under  sotig  unto  your  ehocrful  diiiyin  i. 

P.  FUUhr,  Purple  UUnd,  L 

To  sing. 

With  his  soft  pipe  and  smuoth-difrird  song. 

ttUlon,  Comus,  1.  tie. 


ditty-bag  (dit'i-bag),  n.    [<  'ditty  (origin  ob- 
scure) +  bagA    A  small  bag  used  by  sailors 
for  needles,  thread, 
housewife. 


and  similar  articles;  a 


And  don  l  neglect  to  take  what  aaltort  call  their  dirfy- 
haq.  This  may  be  a  little  sack  of  cliamols  lesUier,  atxrat 
4  Inches  wide  by  «  Inches  In  length 

(].  W.  Scar;  Woodcraft  (last),  p.  IS. 

ditty-bOX  (dit'i-boks),  it.  A  small  box  used 
like  a  dittv-bag. 

dinca  (di-u'ka),  n.    [Chilian.]    1.  A  Chilian 

finch.— 2.  [m;..]  [NL.]  A{ 

bird,  Ihura  arinca. 
diureaia  (di-ii-re'ris),  it.    [XL.,  <  Or.  as  if  •Afti- 

t»><T,e,  <  Afrtpfif,  urinate.  <  tia,  through,  +  ot>ii-, 

urinate,  <  o<V».-,  urine.]   In  pathol.,  an  exee8- 
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the  Crepuaeularia  ar. 
(moths).  They  com* 
fajitii'v.  uiJ  are  so  nil* 
only  during  the  day.  (( 


diuretic 

diuretic  (dl-O-ret'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  diure- 
tujue  =  8p.  r/iiire'hco  —  Pp.  It.  diuretko,  <  LL. 
diun  Uou,  <  Or.  diotpvTwdc,  promoting  urine,  < 
Amvariv,  urinate:  see  diuresis.]  I.  a.  Is  mcd., 
exciting  the  secretion  of  urine. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  that  excites  the  accretion 
and  discharge  of  urine. 

diuretical  fdi-u-ret'i-kal),  a.  Kami-  as  diuretic. 

diurnt,  diurnet,  f  Mfc.  diarne,  <  OF.  diunw,F. 
dmrne  m  tip.  Pg.  It.  diurno,  daily  (as  a  noun,  OF. 
iaur.Jor,  F.jour  =  It.  Momo,  day),  <  L.  diurnut, 
uaily,< d,e», day:  see <&<,  deity.]  Daily;  diurnai. 

Perforated  hath  the  sonnc  hi*  ark  diurne. 

Chaucer,  Merchant*  Tale,  L  561. 

Diurna  (dj-er'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  diurnus,  dailv,  of  the  day:  see  dmra.J  In 
enlom.:  (a)  The"  butterflies;  the  diumai  Lepi- 
doptera  or  Khopaiocera,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Crepuaeularia  and  A'ocfvrna,  or  lleteroetra 

orrwpond  to  the  old  Llnncan  genus 
called  because  they  *bnw  themselves 
"day.  (6)  An  occasional  name  of 
which  in  the  mature  state  live  only  a 
day  or  so,  as  the  Ephemeras  or  day-flies. 
Diurnset  (di-er'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi.  of 
diurnus,  daily:  see  diurn.]  In  orniOi.,  the  di- 
urnal birds  of  prey,  as  distinguished  from  the 
owls  or  iVoersraa!. 
diumai  (dt-cr'nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  MR  diurnal 
—  F.  diurnal  —  St>.  Pg.  diurnal  —  It.  diurnale, 
<  L.  diurnalis,  daily,  <  diurnus,  daily :  see  diurn. 
tire  also/vtiriin/,  a  donblet  of  diurnal.]  I.  a. 
1.  Of  or  belonging  to  day;  pertaining  to  the 
daytime  ;  belonging  to  the  period  of  daylight, 
as  dUtinguished  from  the  night:  opposed  to 
nocturnal:  as,  diurnal  heat ;  diurnal  hours:  di- 
urnal habits,  as  of  an  animal. — 2,  Daily;  hap- 
pening every  day :  as,  a  diurna/  task. 

Love  •  my  diumai  <'.our*c,  divided  right 
Twust  Hope  sod  to,  ray  Day  and  Sight. 

CmcUv,  The  Mistress,  Love  and  life. 

3.  Performed  in  or  occupying  one  day;  lasting 
but  for  one  day ;  ephemeral. 

In  the  snort  Course  of  *  Diurnnl  San. 
Heboid  the  Work  r,f  many  Ag.e  done! 

Vonprm,  nndtric  Odes,  L 

4.  Constituting  the  measure  of  a  day,  either  on 
the  earth  or  one  of  the  other  planets:  as,  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  tho  earth,  or  of  Mars  or 
Jupiter. — 6.  Characterized  by  some  change  or 
peculiarity  which  appears  and  disappears  with 
the  daytime,  (a)  In  wed.,  being  most  Intense  In  the 
dxttlme  :  s*. a it  in  mat  few.  (»■>  In  orni'rA.,  flying  abroad 
by  day.  tm  the  haw  ka,  eagle*,  vulture*,  and  other  bird*  of 
prey,  M  distinguished  from  the  ovli  or  nocturnal  blnla 
of  prey,  (e)  In  cniotn.,  flying  by  day,  aa  a  butterfly:  of 
or  pertaining  U>  the  Ttiurna :  opposed  to  am  t n i  sail  and 
to  rr*}>uscular,  (.1 )  In  lint,,  opening  Ity  day  and  doling  at 
night,  as  ccruln  Hoacn.— Diurnal  aberration  of  the 
fixed  stars,  that  |tart  of  the  aberration  which  depend* 
nimn  the  earth  ■  motion  of  rotation,  and  is  consequently 
dljtf  rent  in  ditlereut  places.   See  aectcntion,  and  norms- 

n«n  j.— Diurnal  arc.  sec  arri.  Diurnal  circle.  s« 
n/We.  —  Diurnal  Inequality,  In  mntnciUm,  WUtmrm/g, 
etc.,  an  Inequality  the  period  of  which  la  one  day.— Di- 
urnal motion  of  a  planet,  the  number  of  dncrert,  nun 
ute^etc.,  which  a  planet  moves  In  twenty-lour  ' 

II.  n.  1.  A  day-book;  a  diary;  a 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Certain  diurnal*  of  the  honouied  Mr.  Edwi 
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dlntuxnal  (di-u-t*r*nal),  a.  [=  8p.  Pg.  It.  diu- 
fumo,  <  L.  r/<ufnr<m.«,  of  long  duration,  <  diu, 
for  a  long  time,  also  by  day,  <  diet,  a  day,  a 
space  of  time:  see  dial,  deity.]  Lasting;  being 
of  long  continuance.  [Rare.] 

Things  by  w  hich  the  peace  between  ua  may  he  preserved 
entire  and  diuturnal.  Mittcm. 

diuturnlty  (dl-fl-ter'ni-ti),  a.  [=  8p.  dtafirr- 
nidad  =  Pg.  diu'turnldade  =  It.  diufimufa,  <  L. 
di.fifrni/rjff-)*,  length  of  time,  <  diuturnu*,  of 
ation :  seo  din  turnal.  ]  Length  of  time ; 


dive 


di  vapor  ation  (di-vap-^-ra'ahon;,  n.  [<  L 
for  at*-,  apart,  +  ranorart<K»i-)Ta  gtcarumg.f 


The 


long  duration.  [Rare.] 

What  prince  can  promise  ouch  diuturnity  nnto  hie  rel- 
ic* 5  Sir  T.  Itrmcw,  rm-lwrtal,  v. 

dlv  (div),  r.  [8c.,  dcreloped  from  a  peculiar 
pronunciation  (dii)  of  do.J  A  Scotch  form  of 
do1,  auxiliary. 

And  div  ye  think  .  .  .  that  my  man  and  my  sons  are  to 
gae  to  the  aea  in  weather  like  yeatreen  and  the  day,  and 
get  naething  for  their  flab  T  Sntt,  Antiquary,  xL 

•diT.    See  -dio. 

diva  (de'va),  n.  [It.  diro,  a  goddess,  <  L.  diva, 
a  goddess,  fem.  of  drnw,  a  god,  divine:  see 
deity,  dirint.]  A  prima  donna;  a  distinguished 
fpmale  singer. 

divagation  (di-va-ga'sbpn),  it.  [=  F.  divaga- 
tion =  8p.  diraaaewn  ="Fg.  diragaeSo,  <  L.  as 
if  'diragatio(n-\  <  diragari,  wander  about,  <  d»- 
for  di*-,  in  different  directions,  +  tvioari,  wan- 
der^ ragus,  wandering:  see  vague,  vagabond.] 
A  wandering;  deviation;  digression. 

I*t  u>  he  act  down  at  Queen  i  Crawley  wlthiwt  further 
dili 


The  men  of  thla  age  are  divided  principally 

great  t  laaaea,  which  ilimricate  widely  in  tile  dii 


Into  ourrfim.Ni- 
e  and  eorrowful 
L.  Slerrnmn,  Child  a  PUy. 

dlvaguely  (di-vSg'li),  adr.  [An  absurd  com- 
bination, as  if  <  'divague.  L.  diragari,  wander 
(see  d(t'aj7afi'o»),+  -ly*,  after  E.  vaguely.]  Wan- 
deriugly ;  in  an  aimless  and  uncertain  manner. 
[Kare./ 

feminme' hljlc!  d,avv''1' <>TCr  tlu" 
divalent  (dJ'\-4-  or  div'a-lenO,  a.  [<  Or.  A-  for 
rli'f,  twice,  +  L.  valcn (I-)*,  having  power;  cf. 
bivalent,  the  preferable  form.]  In  ehem.,  having 
power  to  combine  with  two  monovalent  atoms. 
Thus,  the  oxygen  atom  and  the  radical  < '  1 1  are 
divalent- 
divan  (di-van'),  n.  [Also  diwan;  also  (Anglo- 
Ind.)  in  some  senses  devan,  dcemm  (see  devan) 
=:  F.  8p.  Pg.  diraa  =  It.  dirano,  di%'an,  s=  D.  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  diran.  <  Turk.  Ar.  divan,  Pers.  divan, 
divan,  a  council,  a  court  of  justice  or  of  rev- 
enue, a  minister,  esp.  a  minister  or  officer  of 
revenue  (hence  Anglo-Lud.  dercan,  q.  v.,  and  ult. 
F.  douane,  customs),  a  council-chamber,  also 
a  collection  of  writings,  a  book,  account-book, 
register,  album,  also  (in  Ar.)  a  kind  of  sofa.] 
1 .  A  council,  especially  a  council  of  state ;  spe- 
eifleallv,  in  Turkey,  the  chief  or  privy  council 
of  the  Porte,  presided  over  by  the  grand  vizir 
p  of  the  ministers  and  heads  of  de- 
It  meets  twice  a  week. 

i  a 


have  also  afforded  me  good  light  and  help. 

,V.  Jf «rt»n,  .New  Knglanda  Memorial,  p.  10. 


2.  A  daily  newspaper, 
We  writer,  of  diumnU  are  nearer  In  our  style  to  that 

of  common  talk  than  any  other  writers. 

Sttttc,  Taller,  So.  SD4. 

He  thawed  me  an  Oxford  newapaper  containing  a  full 
report  of  the  proeeedlnga.  ...  I  auppoae  the  pages  of 
that  diurnal  were  not  deathlesa,  and  that  It  would  now 
be  rain  to  search  for  iL 

fnmt,  In  Dowdena Shelley.  1.  lit. 

3.  A  Koman  Catholic  service-book  containing 
the  offices  for  the  daily  hours  of  prayer.— 4.  In 
urnith.,  a  diurnal  bird  of  prey. —  5.  In  <wfos»., 
one  of  the  JHurna. 

dinxnalistt(di-er'nal-ist),  n.   [(.diurnal  +  -i*t. 
Cf.  journalist.]    A" journalist. 
By  the  rrUtioii  of  our  diurnaUMM. 

ftp.  tlali,  l  aaea  of  Cooacience,  It.  9. 

dlurnally  (dWr'nal-i),  ndr.   1.  By  day;  In  the 

daytime.— 8.  Dailj  ;  every  day. 

As  we  make  the  eniiuirU-B  we  shall  diumatlit  communi- 
cate them  to  the  public*.  Taller. 

diurnalnesB  (di-er'nal-ncs),  ».   The  quality  of 

being  diurnal, 
diurnation  Cdi-er-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  diurnus, 
daily,  +  K.  -ation;  cf.  A iorrnaf ion.]  The  qui- 
wscent  or  somnolent  state  of  some  animals,  as 
the  bat,  during  the  day.  as  contrasted  with  their 
nctivitv  at  night.  Marshall  Ilall. 
Beedi«rs. 


la  agreeable  to  the  ihtun  ami  countiy  (f«n<|. 

l;wk*.  Ikcscriptlon  o[  the  East,  I.  let 
an  of  Oppression," 
t  against  oflVera  of 
.  flril..  VII.  S9i 

2.  A  council-chamber;  a  hall;  a  court;  astate- 
or  reception-room  in  palaces  and  the  houses  of 
richer  citizens. 


England*  Memorial,  p.  10.  The  AMmalde  caliphs  had  a  "  JKra, 
[Obsolete  or  archaic]  '»«<•  ch»ntea  of  'n^ny 


r  ]«rtlcularl>  rich. 
Jlu**U,  Diary  In  India,  IL  im. 


The  rfi'ron  In  which  we  aat  was  brightly  coloured  In  ara- 
beaqnc  —  the  ceilbiajU  ' 

3.  A  kind  of  coffee-house  where  smoking  to- 
bacco is  the  principal  enjoyment. — 4.  A  cush- 
ioned seat  standing  against  the  wall  of  a  room ; 
a  kind  of  sofa:  a  sense  derived  by  transfer  from 
that  of  'council-chamber'  or  'hall'  (def.  2)  as 
furnished  with  low  sofas,  covered  with  rich  car- 
pete,  and  provided  with  many  cushions. 

The  only  s|vnt  of  furniture  In  tho  sitting  room  arc  a 
rfi'irsin  muii.I  tho  sides  and  a  carpet  In  the  centre.  .  .  . 
<The  d.nnn  la  a  line  of  flat  cmhMn  ranged,  round  the 
n««n,  cither  place,!  upon  the  iir.iind.  or  on  wood,  n 
benches,  or.mastcpof  masonry ,  varying  In  height  accord- 
ing Pi  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Cott.ii.  stulTed  pillows,  cov- 
ered with  chluti  (or  summer  and  silk  for  winter,  are  )daccd 
against  the  wall,  and  can  lie  rnmcd  to  make  a  luxurious 
heap.)  M.  f,  Iturton,  W-Mcxllnah,  ]>.  IKS. 

5.  A  book,  especially  a  collect  ion  of  poems  by 
u  single  author:  as,  the  dimst  of  Sadi. 

Many  7>tuvliu,  or  complete  editions  of  the  works  of 
|km  ta,  have  uinie  .town  to  Ua.  Kneft.  Brit.,  XVI.  UtX 
(I'sed  with  reference  to  the  Turks.  Arab*.  Persians,  and 
.ithrr  Orientals:  in  aense  4  also  (ill  the  form  duttn  only) 
use. I  In  a  general  application.  I 


L.  dV- 

<  vaporare,  steam,  emit  vapor,  <  vapor,  I 
vapor:  see  vapor,  and  cf.  evaporation.] 
driving  out  of  vapors  by  heat. 

divaporization  (di-vap'o-ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
di-  +  E.ta/»rtrali««.  Cf.  etaporuation.]  Same 
as  diraporatum. 

divaricate  (dS-var'i-kat),  r. ;  pret.  i 
varicated,  ppr.  dirancatmg.  [<  L.  i 
pp.  of  cWrartcare  (>  It.  dirarirarf ),  spread  apart , 

<  di-  for  di*-,  apart,  +  raricorr,  spread  apart, 
straddle,  <  varieus,  straddling,  <  varus,  bent, 
stretched  outward.]  I.  mfrom*.  1.  To  spread 
or  move  apart;  branch  off;  turn  away  or  aside : 
diverge:  with  from:  as,  to  divaricate  from  the 
wiU  3  God. 

Into  two 
ilretrUoa  of 

their  desire*.  OltuisCosve,  Might  of  Bight,  p  141- 

We  In  fer  then  that  all  the  language*  in  question  are  the 
diraricatfd  representative*  of  a  single  tongue. 

Whitney,  life  and  Growth  of  Lang^,  p  1TA 

Specifically — 2.  In  6of.  and  rod"/.,  to  1 
at  an  obtuse  angle ;  diverge  widely. 

IL  trans.  To  divide  into  branches , 
diverge  or  branch  apart. 

Hemi  curiously  rfimrtrtuVrf  shout  the  tongue  and 
mouth  to  receive  the  Impression*  of  every  gusto. 

Derham,  Miysico-Theotogry.  I*-  &, 

divaricate  (di-var'i-kat),  a.  [<  L.  divarieatw, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  In  bof.,  branching  off, 
as  from  a  stem  or  axis,  at  or  almost  at  a  right 
angle;  widely  divergent. — 2.  In  rod/.,  diver- 
gent at  any  considerable  angle ;  standing  off 
or  apart  from  one  another;  spreading  away,  as 
two  parts  of  something;  forked  or  forficat«: 
specifically  applied  to  the  wings  of  ineerU 
when  they  are  incumbent  on  the  body  in  re- 
pose, but  spreading  apart  toward  their  tip*. 

divaricated  (dl-var'i-Tta-ted),  p.  a.  Same  a* 
divaricate,  a. 

divaricately  (dl-var'i-kat-li),  adr.  In  a  divan- 
cute  manner ;  with  divarication. 

divarication  (di-var-i-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  di- 
varication =  It.  divarieazione,  <  L.  •dirorvo- 
ft»(n-),  <  diraritwe',  spread  apart:  sec  dirorv- 
cate.]  1.  The  aetof  branching  off  ordiverging; 
separation  into  branches ;  a  parting,  as  from  a 
main  stem  or  stock. 

The  same  force  .  .  .  causing  not  only  the  variation  oi  a 
single  language  from  age  to  age  of  it*  existence,  but  also, 
under  the  government  of  external  circumstance*.  It*  vari- 
ation in  space,  it*  diroricufion  into  dialccta. 

WAitswe,  life  and  Growth  of  Lang  ,  p.  lit 

2.  Specifically,  in  boU  and  roof.,  a  croasing  or 
intersection  of  libers  at  different  angles:  in 
en  fowl.,  applied  to  the  parting  of  the  veins  or 
ncrvnres  of  the  wings. —  3t.  A  divergence  or 
division  in  opinion ;  ambiguity. 

To  take  away  all  doubt,  or  any  probable  divarication, 
the  curse  la  plainly  apectBed. 

Sir  T.  Bmnur,  Vulg.  Err.,  vt  D. 

dlvaricator  (dl-var'i-ki-tor),  a.  [<  NL.  dieari- 
Ort  for,  <  L.  dtvaricare,  pp.  divaricatua,  spread 
apart:  seedira^tfc]  That  which  divaricates, 
as  a  muscle  which  causes  parts  to  separate  or 
recede  from  each  other;  something  divellent. 
Specifically  -  fa)  In  Dnehiofadn.  a  considerable  Biuacis 
which  open*  the  valvea  of  the  alielL  See  ent  under 
Aniirus.  (6)  In  /'  Jyroa.  a  small  muscle  which  opens  the 
jaws  of  an  avicularitun. 

Muscles  paat  .  .  .  and  doubtless  act  as  rfinrrsnUavr  of 
the  wall  of  the  sac  Hnstc^. 

dive  (div),  r.;  pret.  dived,  sometimes  dorr,  pp. 
dtred,  ppr.  dicing.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  dyre ; 

<  ME.  dirra,  duven,  deven,  duven  (pret.  'dtfdt, 
defde),  <  A8.  djtfan  (weak  verb,  pret.  d^fde)  (ss 
Ieel.d£fii),dip,  immerse,  causal  of  du/an  (strong 
verb,  pret.  aedf,  pi.  du/on,  pp.  do/en  ;  early 
ME.  duven,  pret.  def,  devtf),  dive,  sink,  pene- 
trate (in  romp,  ge-dufan,  dive,  be-dm]fan,  cover 
with  water,  submerge  (=  OLO.  bedoven,  be 
covered  with  water,  LG.  bedaren,  pp.  covered. 
eRp.  with  water),  thurh-dn/an,  dive  through, 
etc.).  Perhaps  ult.  connected  with  dip,  a.  ». 
The  mod.  prot.  is  prop,  dived,  but  the  pret.  dntv. 


after  the  assumed  analogy  of  drorc  fro  tn  i 
(cf.  *frorr  for  earlier  stnrrd,  pret.  of  *frw). 
is  common  in  colloquial  speech,  and  is  found 
in  good  literary  use.]  I.  tnfrasur.  I.  To  de- 
scend or  plunge  head  first  into  water;  thrust 
the  bodv  suddenly  into  water  or  other  fluid: 
plunge  deeply :  as,  to  dire  for  shells. 

Provide  me  (Lord)  of  Steers  man.  Star,  and  boat. 
That  through  the  vaal  Seas  I  may  aafclj  float : 
Or  rattier  teach  me  dywe,  thai  I  may  view 
Desrp  vnder  water  all  the  Scaly  crew. 

iVerstvr,  Ir.  of  Du  Bartaa'a  Weeks,  i.  t. 


Digitized  by  Google 


Straight  Into  the  river  Kwaalnd 
Plunged  a.  II  be  were  ...  otter, 
IHtrd  [In  early  edition,  dure)  a.  If  he  «m  *  leaver 

U-KOfrtUnf,  Hiawatha,  vIL 

Hence — 9.  To  make  a  plunge  in  any  way; 
plunge  suddenly  downward  or  forward,  espe- 
cially so  as  to  disappear :  as,  to  dire  down  a 
precipice  or  into  a  forest. 

sin*  .bind  for  a  moment,  then  doer  Into  the  dens*  fog 
which  hail  filiated  In  from  the  river,  and  disappeared. 

»,  V.  CaMr.  old  Creole  Uaya,  p.  2X. 

3.  To  plunge  or  enter  deeply  Into  something 
that  engrosses  the  attention;  engage  deeply  in 
anything :  as,  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  a  sub- 
ject; to  dire  into  the  whirl  of  business. 

secret*  of  the 
be  World,  Ml 
I 

a  hoard  of  (ale*  that  ilcalt  with  knight*, 
',  half-hUtorto.     7>ui%!rtoi»,  Prince*.,  Prol. 

To  explore  by  diving.  [Rare.] 

The  Cnrttl  bravely  ii-d  the  gulf  of  fame. 

.Sir  J.  Dmham. 

dive  (dlv),  n.  [<rfir*,  r.]  1 .  A  descent  or  plunge 
head  first  into  water  or  other  fluid;  a  '•header': 
as,  a'  (fire  from  a  spring-board. —  2.  A  sudden 
attack  or  swoop:  as.  to  make  a  rfire, — 3.  A 
disreputable  place  of  resort,  where  drinking 
and  other  forma  of  rice  are  indulged  in,  and, 
commonly,  vulgar  entertainments  are  given :  so 
called  because  often  situated  in  basements  or 
of  her  half -concealed  places  into  which  the  re- 
's may  "dive"  with  little  risk  of  observa- 
[CoBpq.] 

lliere  are  lio 
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ben  of  ft  sentence  are  contrasted ;  an  anti- 
thetical proverb.  [Rare.] 

England  U  a  paradUe  for  wonirn.  a  hell  for  hone*  j  Italy 
a  paradise  for  horaea,  a  hell  for  women:  a.  the  dirersr 
go.-*,  AurfoN,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  MI7. 

diverberatot  (dl-ver'be-rat),  r.  t.  [<  L.  rfi- 
verberatn*,  pp.  of  direrlterare,  strike  asunder, 
cleave,  divide,  <  di-,  rfti-,  asunder,  +  cert/era  re, 
strike,  beat,  whip:  see  rwfteratc,  and  cf.  rwer- 
bernte.]    To  cleave  or  penetrate  through,  as 


diverse 


There  was  hardly  an  expedition,  hardly  a  negotiation,  la 
rhlrh  Mrkrrlnga  mid  dirrr-jrnt  ixHinaelt  did  not  appear. 


EST, 


er), 


2.  A  pert  fellow:  in  o 


x  'a.  wanTa 

New  York  police)  hare  been  well  hacked  op  in 
e  iniquitoua  dir^e  and  diareputable  retort*. 

Contemporary  tier.,  LI  1 1.  227. 

POTt,  diTedoppert  (div'dap'cr,  -dop'- 
[Sce  dkiapper7\    1.  Same  *aditiapper. 


,  Voyage*.  II. 


There',  no  good  frllow.bip  In  tliU  il 
Thl.  dirt-dapper,  a.  U  in  other  jio^ea. 
Middlelan,  More  Diiaemblera  liriidea  Women,  ill.  1. 

divel'  (div'l),  it.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
or  deeil 

divel^t  (dl-vel'),  c.  t.  [<  I,.  direUere,  pull  asun- 
der, rend,  <  di-  fordid-,  asunder,  +  tv/W,pull.] 
To  pull  asunder;  rend. 

At  the  tint  muring,  their  eye*  are  lastly  closed— that  K 
by  coalition  or  Joining  togi  llwr  of  the  .•>.  lhl«.  ami  *u  iuii- 
tinue  tuitll  al-mt  the  twelfth  day;  at  which  time  they 
begin  to  separate,  and  may  lie  caally  diuetied  or  |iart.  <l 
Hoi n  I  i  Sir  T.  Itrotenr,  Vulg.  Krr.,  ill.  '."V. 

divohze  (div'l-iz),  r.  t.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 

form  of  devilhe. 
divellent  (di-vel'ent),  a.    [=  F.  divellent,  <  L. 

airrllen(t-)*,  ppr.  of  direUere,  pull  asunder:  see 

«/(rW-'.]   Drawing  asunder;  separating.  Smart. 

[Hare.] 

dlvelllcata  (dl-vel'i-kat),  ».  /.  [<  L.  di-  for  di*-, 
asunder,  +  velUcatim,  pp.  of  vellitxire,  pull, 
■  ,  <  retferc,  pull.    rf.  rf»r»r-».]    To  pull  iu 
[Obsolete  or  rare.] 


Thee  eric,  for  bUmele. 
Tile  high  resounding  Uewu'n'.  convcxillc. 

Oarirs,  Holy  Boode,  p.  14. 

diverberationt  (di-ver-be-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  di- 
rer urrafM*.  pp.  of  divcrSerare,  strike  asunder, 
cleave,  divide,  st  rike,  beat :  see  dwerberate,  and 
cf.  rrrcrfrcrafion.]  A  cleaving  or  penetrating, 
as  sound. 

diverbium  (dl-vcr'bi-um),  a.;  pi.  dirtrbia  (-4). 
[L. :  soe  tftrcrA.  \  In  the  anc.  Rom.  drama,  any 
passage  declaimed  or  recited  by  the  actors  with- 
out musical  accompaniment  or  singing ;  the  dia- 
logue, or  a  scene  in  dialogue :  opposed  to  canti- 
eum.  The  diverbia  are  generally  composed  in 
iambic  trimeters  (senarii). 

diverge  (di-verj'),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  diverged, 
ppr.  direrging.  [=  D.  divergeren  —  0.  divergi- 
ng =  Dan.  divergere  —  Hw.  diver gera,  <  F.  di- 
verger  =  8p.  dirergir  =  Pg.  direrger,  dirergir 
=  It.  dirrrgere,  <  ML.  "dirergere,  <  L.  di-,  dis-, 
apart.  +  rergere.  incline,  verge,  tend:  seerer</r, 
converge.]  1.  To  move  or  lie  in  different  di- 
rections from  a  common  point ;  branch  off:  op- 
posed to  converge. 

In  the  catchment  ttaeln  nlltheliram  In •«  iimverge  to  Oie 
main  fttreaui ;  In  the  delta  they  all  dierr,re  from  the  trunk 
channel.  Ilujrlrv.  fhyaiogrnpliy,  ji.  u:.. 

Hence  —  2.  In  general,  to  become  or  be  sepa- 
rated from  another,  or  one  from  another;  take 
different  courses  or  directions:  as.  direrging 
trains  of  thought;  lives  that  direrj7C  one  from 
the  other. 

Ami  wider  yet  in  thought  and  deed 
birer^t  oar  pathwaya,  one  in  youth. 

■'Airier,  Memories. 


In  Ulh  CenL.  I 
3.  Deviating  from  something  taken  as  a  stan- 
"  or  reference ;  variant. 

Ideu  of  the  multitude  are  perlhKUljr 
*e  of  the  thinking  euua. 

J.  K.  SrtUt.  Sat  Religion,  p.  ISO. 
Divergent  parabola,  a  name  giroq  by  Newton  to  a  eu- 
hl^  paralaita  or  cubic  eurve  hir- 
ing the  line  at  infinity  nj  iu  In- 

ttextimal  tangent  Dlvergont 

rayt,  raya  which,  proceeding 
from  a  point  of  a  rlailile  object, 
continually  depart  from  one  an- 
other In  proportion  an  they  re- 
cede from  the  object :  oppoeed 
to  eonwrpenr  rayt.  Concave 
render  parallel  raya  dl- 


Dtvngeac  Far-iboai.  I'tC. 

according  to  the  i 


My  hmUier  told  me  you  had  tued  him  ilUl.one.tly.  and 
r  behind  hU  back. 


wlin  or  that  which  dives 


Fitldina,  Amelia,  v.  6. 
.   r.]  l.One 
or  plunges  into  water. 

The  aayd  dpurrdyde  all  lliat  buaynea  l<eynge  vnderneUi 
Sir  /L  «My(ninfc,  rylgrymoge,  p.  ?«. 
The  king  he  call  d  hi.  direr,  all. 
Todlvofi*  hi*  young  aim. 
IVmmy  Hunting  (Child  .  BallaiU.  HI.  W»\ 
y— (a)  One  who  makea  a  hualncaa  of  dlrlng.  an 
tor  pearl  <iyatera,  to  examine  aunkell  veaaela,  etc.  Sec  «ub- 
nuirriie  armor,  under  ann.,r.  (6)  A  Writ  Uut  habitually 
dive*.  a>  a  loon,  grebe,  auk.  or  penguin;  •pecifteally.one 
or  any  of  the  turd,  rarioualy  known  aa  Braenflpttra;  Mrr- 
<ril"rr:  f  rinal am,  Pyvopodr;  or  SpArnitannorfdiiw.  The 
term  ia  especially  applied  to  the  loom,  family  VUtwmhida 
(which  aec).  There  are  three  leading  .peciea  :  the  great 
northern  direr.  C<dvml>ui  lur-ruahu;  the  black  throated 
diver.  C.  arrt iciir ;  and  the  red  throated  direr.  C.  »r;rfr». 

-n  hemUphrre 


a  typical  form ;  vary  from  a 
normal  state  or  from  the  truth.— 4.  In  mnlh., 
to  become  larg<-r  (in  modulus)  without  limit: 
said  of  an  infinite  series  when,  on  adding  the 
terms,  beginning  with  the  first,  the  sum  in- 
creases indefinitely  toward  infinity.  A  series 
may  be  divergent  without  diverging.  See  di- 
xer'qent  scries,  under  dirergenl. 
divergement  (di-verj'ment>,  n.  [<  dircrge  + 
-xicnf.J  The  act  of  diverging.  Clarke.  [Hare.] 
divergence  (di-ver'jens),  ».  [Sometimes  also 
derergence ;  =  (I.  divergent  as  Dan.  Sw.  rfirer- 
;je«ii,  <  F.  divergence  =  Sp.  Pg.  (/ircr(/cn<i'ri  =  It. 
'divergema,  <  ML.  'dtrcrgcnUa,  <  'dircrgtm(t-)ii, 
ppr.  of  •rfii,er(;<Te,  divergp:  see  divergent  and 
-mrr'.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  diverging,  or 
moving  or  pointing  in  different  directions  (not 
ilirectly  opposed)  from  a  common  point  ;  a  re- 
ceding* one  front  another:  opposed  to  cosrer- 
gence:  as,  tho  divergence  of  lines. 

The  nearer  the  direction  of  the  Incident  ray.  to  that  of 
Uie  optic  axl..  the  lean  the  direrjieare  between  the  ordi- 
nary and  the  extraordinary  raya. 

Spottiimodt,  Polariaatlon,  p.  3>. 

oeLe,  not'oonwg'ence,  it  the  optic  axea  1 

Lr  Conlr.  Sight,  p.  2M. 

Hence — 2.  Departure  from  a  course  or  stan- 
dard; differentiation  in  action  or  character;  de- 
viation :  as,  the  divergence  of  religious  sects ; 


vergent.  -  I 

an  TnBidle  aeriea'auch  that,  ll 
we  begin  adding  the  term,  to- 
gether in  their  onler,  we  do  nut 
ultimately  approximate  Iridrfl. 
nltely  tow  ard  a  Unite  limit.  Init 
either  oaciltate  from  one  value 
to  aiMrther  or  move  toward  In- 
finity.  Only  In  the  latter  case. 

id  mathematician.,  In  a  divergent  aerie,  aald  to  diverge. 
Thin. for  liutam  e.  the  Inllllltc aerie.  1-1+1—1  +  1  —  1  +-  1 

1.  d imyrtd  without  diverging.  -  Divergent  strabismus. 
See  ttnMemu,.  —  Divergent  wings,  la  lalrnn.,  wings 
which  lu  rrpoae  are  hoiTioiital  hut  .pread  apart,  reced- 
ing front  the  alxtoinra.  a.  In  many  dlea. 

diverging  (di-ver'jing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  diverge, 
c]    Same  as  divergent. 

divergingly  (di-ver'jing-li),  odr.  In  a  diverg- 
ing manner. 

divers  (di'v^ra),  a.  [<  ME.  divert,  dyvcr*.  di- 
verge, dyrcrHC,  (  OF.  divcrf,  F.  diffr*  —  Pr.  ili- 
vrrx  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  diverno,  <  L.  diventue,  various, 
different,  also  written  divomun,  pp.  of  direrteve, 
divurterr,  turn  or  go  different  wavs,  part,  sepa- 
rate, divert :  see  divert.  According  to  modern 
analogies,  the  word  diver*  would  be  written  di- 
rer*: (pron.  dl'vers);  association  with  the  F. 
original  favored  the  spelling  divert;  ftfld  this, 
form,  with  the  plurality  involved  in  the  word, 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  plural  (whence 
the  pron.  dl'vOrz).  Hence  in  mod.  speech  di- 
rer* is  used  onlv  with  a  plural  noun.  It  is  now 
obsolete  or  archaic,  the  form  <f»icr»r,  regarded 
as  directly  from  the  L.,  having  taken  its  place. 
In  earlier  use  dircrn  and  divcrnc  are  merely  dif- 
ferent spellings  of  tho  same  word;  early  quo- 
tations are  therefore  here  all  put  under  direr*. 
See  diverted  If.  Different  in  kind,  quality,  or 
manner;  various. 

In  Kgypt  alao  tliere  lien  dtrrera*  tangagc.  and  duerrj. 
l4-ttre.,"aii'l  of  other  mane  re  coudleioun.  than  there  ben 
In  ami  parties.  Handrnll',  TraveU,  p.  53. 

Thou  allalt  nut  aow  thy  vineyard  with  direr,  aeeda. 

DeuL  xxlL  ft. 
At  what  a  direr.  |iri.-*  do  diwr.  men 
Act  the  name  thing.  ' 

H  Jon~«i,  Kail  of  Mortimer,  I.  1. 

Thiu.  like  ftampaon.  Foxe..  their  beail.  are  diuem  wayea, 
hut  llK-y  are  tyej  together  by  the  taylea. 

/■hit Aim.  Pilgrimage,  p.  :t». 

2.  Several ;  sundry ;  more  than  one,  but  not  a 
great  number:  as,  we  have  direr*  examples  of 
this  kind. 

There  be  direr,  ntlte*  that  raat  their  .pawn  on  Sags  or 

/.  trillion.  Complete  Angler,  p.  .7. 


f  them  aatrologlcal.  to  wet 
eijm,  Diary,  July  a,  1678. 
npl  lea  dlfT.-rerice  only,  and 
"iiii ;  dt'iwa.  (with  eltlwr 


He  luu  direr.  MiW. 
study  be  i.  addicted. 
=  Syn.  Dieer.,  /Were*. 
I.  nlway.  used  wltli 


In  our  text..  It  1.  tnie.  thecniidormentnf  therue-rnd- 
ingi  i.  u.nally  aw-onllng  to  thetr  original  .ignlncaUon  ; 
tbc  number  of  direrv/rsce.  fmni  thl*  la  relatively  .mall, 

Amer.  Jour.  PkiUA,,  V.  4M. 

3.  In  stafA.,  the  negative  of  the  scalar  part  of 
the  result  of  operating  with  the  Ilamiltouian 
ojierator  upon  a  vector  function.  It  I.  an  called  lie- 
c.uac  If  the  vector  function  repreai'tit*  di.pla^mcnt.  of 


Svtim.'biit  alw  for  tlie  length 
dUtanee  they  travrme  under  water,  in  which  they  move 
both  by  awlniinllig  with  the  feel  and  by  paddling  with  the 
wing*    He*  Itxrn.    Also  ifieinir-Wnf. 

2.  One  who  plunges  into  or  engages  deeply  in 
anything.- Cartesian  diver.  See  Cart,™*. 
divert,  ».    See  dyr<>Mr. 

divert  (di'virb),  n.  [<  L.  diverbwm,  the  db 
loirue  of  a  comedy  (an  imperfect  translation 
of  (Jr.  it6?jryoc,  dialogue),  (  di-  for  di*-,  Bpart 
(or  else  repr.  Or.  Sia),  +  rri-fcicni  =  E.  word. 
Cf.  i'ruverbr\    A  MVhlg  in  which  the  two  me  ru- 


tin- part,  of  a  fluid,  the  divergence  retire 
raent  of  denaity  at  any  jiotnt  due  t*i  thl. 
Angle  of  divergence.  Hce  «ngU*. 
divergency  (di.xir'jen-fli),  a.  [As  divergent. ] 
The  state  of  being  divergent,  or  of  having  di- 
verged. Also  rarely  derergenet/. 
divergent  (di-ver^ient),  a.  [=  D.  divergent,  <  F. 
divergent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  «'irer!?eiife,  <  ML.  "di- 
rergen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  'dirergere.  diverge:  see  d".- 
rert^.]  1.  Moving  or  situated  in  different  di- 
rections from  a  common  point,  as  lines  which 
intersect:  opposed  to  converge itt. — 2.  In  gen- 
eral, sejrarating  or  separated  one  from  another ; 
following  differeut  i 


,:. ,  there  were  diree.  that  writ 
Sir  T.  Broira,,  Kellglo  Medici,  I.  23. 
but  moat  ■ 
K 

/liner. I 

ii  uaed  with  a  plural  r 
a  .Ingular  or  a  plural  noun)  denote,  difference  with  op- 
poalilon.  Thii.,  the  evangcllats  narrate  the  una  e vents 
In  rfir»r»  mannem,  but  not  In  riirerar.  TreneA. 
liverBe  (di-vera'  or  di'vers),  a.  [Same  as  di- 
rer*, but  resting  more  closely  on  the  L.  mrer- 
*«*.•  see  direr*.]  1,  Different  in  kind  ;  essen- 
tially different  ;  different  as  individuals  of  one 
kind  or  as  different  kinds,  but  not  as  being 
affected  by  different  accidents.  Thus,  Philip 
drunk  an<f  Philip  sober,  though  different,  are 
not  (Wtwsr. 

Kour  grew!  heuta  cam*  up  from  the  sea,  direr*,  one 
from  another.  Uan.  iML  .<L 

The  pilgrim*  were  clothed  with  »uch  kind  of  raiment  as 
fnmi  the  raiment  of  anv  that  traded  in  that 
llunyan,  lllghni  ■  Pnigreaa,  p.  lib. 
Woman  hi  not  undevrloot  man. 
Butdirerw.  rr»ny»n,  lYiucew.  vll. 


i-liaplallli': 


rletvnf  tut 

•n.  diiei-.e  mind,  were  enabled  to  form 
tcoIMrniliig  lt.f  miiim  ^  j  ^ 

2t.  Capable  of  aseuming  many  forms;  various; 
multiform. 

FJouiienee  I.  a  dieerw  thing.  0.  Janmm, 
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I  (di-vGrs'),  adv.   In  different  direction!). 
And  with  tendril*  creep  diver*.  Pfiitiyt. 
diverse-  (di-vera'),  r.    [<  ME.  diversen,  <  OF. 
diremer,  make  or  be  diverse,  differ,  diverge, 
vary,  =  Pr.  diveriar  =  Pp.  dtrrr«ar,  discern, 
distinguish.  =  It.  dim  tare,  be  diverse,  <  ML. 
dirtrsan,  diverge,  turn,  vary,  <  L.  dirermur,  pp. 
of  divertere,  turn  or  go  different  ways:  see  di- 
rer t,  diverse,  a.,  diver*.  a.]   L  tratu.  To  make 
diverse;  diversify.  Chaucer. 
II.  iMfniiwr.  1.  To  differ;  be  diverse. 

le*e«,  CeiiUIes,  and  Snrnuilnr*  lilgr it  hrmsclue 
Tlut  Icclicbe  ttiel  uy-leyiteu  and  xnl  here  Itltclr)  law  <fy. 
urrseth.  Pim  /•tetrmnn  (C),  xvill.  133. 

9.  To  turn  aside;  turn  out  of  one's  way. 

The  Kedcroate  Knight  diwrH,  Iwt  forth  m<1«  Hritontart. 

9/mmr,  r.  q.,  ill.  lit.  ut 

diversely  (di-vers'li  or  dl'vers-li),  adv.   [<  ME. 
diver slu,  duverslu,  dtverseliehe ;  <  divert,  diverse,  + 
"na.  ]  In  <fi verse  or  different  ways  or  directions ; 


f  nt ly ;  variously.   Also  formerly 
Wnnder  It  It  to  «•  In  diverse  ioIihIm 
How  dioereiy  love  doth  HI*  pagsaitnt*  play, 

Sftnmr,  V,  Q.,  III.  v.  1. 
In  the  teaching*  of  mm  dterrsfy  temper' d  different  way* 
an  to  be  try'd.  Milton,  Apoloiry  fur  Smeclymnuus. 

direr- 

•] 


dlvorsinable  (di-vor'si-fl-a-bl).  a.  [=  F.  ditn 
f£Ubl»*=  Pg.  diversi.Acoeef,  as  direr**/*;  +  -able 
That  may  be  dlversiflod  or  varied. 


ost  iuHllitety  divmifMr  contexture*  of  all  the 
I.  Boylr,  Work*.  IV.  &1. 

•\uJr- 


diversiflcation  (di-ver-^ri-fl-ks'shon),  a. 
diversification  =  It.  diversWcaaone",  <  ML. 
eificatioi «-),  <  dieersificare.  diversify:  seo  dicer- 
sify.)    1.  The  aot  of  changing  formf 
ties,  or  of  making  various:  as,  direr^eafion  of 
labor. 


There  will  be  email  reason  to  deny  theae  to  be  true  col- 
oura,  which  more  manifestly  than  other*  disclose  live  in - 
•elves  to  be  produced  by  diprrsi'fteufnoij  of  the  ei^ht. 

Boyle,  Works,  1. 1101. 

In  biulneas,  ditertiAeatitm  sod  rivalry  should  I*  rncour- 
a*r*d  rather  than  atainped  out  by  the  Iron  hoel  of  grasping 
monopoly.  S.  BovUs,  In  Merrtaru.  11.  K08, 

St.  Diversity  or  variation ;  change;  alteration: 
as,  'Mi'rern'finifion  of  voice,"  Sir  .If.  Bate. 

diversified  (di-ver'si-fid  ),p.a.  [Pp.  ot  diversi- 
fy, r.]  Distinguished  by  various  forms,  or  by 
a  variety  of  objects :  as,  diversified  scenery ;  a 
diversified  landscape ;  diversified  industry. 

diverslflorous  (di-ver-si-flo'rus),  a.  [=  F.  di- 
versiflorc,  <  NL.  ditwui/forujt,  <  L.  dirersus,  vft- 
rious,  +  fiot(flor-),  >lifioieer.1  In  bot.,  bear- 
ing flowers  of  two  or  more  sorts. 

diversifoUous  (di-ver-ai-fo'li-us),  a.  [<  NL.  di- 
vertifolim;  <  L.  dirersiur,  various,  +  folium,  leaf, 
+  -oic*.]  In  bot.,  having  leaves  differing  in  form 
or  eolor,  etc. 

diversiform  (di-ver'si-form),  a.  [=  F.  8p. 
divereiforme,  <  L.  ditersus,  various,  +  forma, 
shape.]  Of  a  different  form ;  of  various  forms. 
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2.  That  which  diverts ;  that  which  turns  some- 
thing from  its  proper  or  natural  course  or  ten- 
dency; specifically,  that  which  turns  or  draws 
the  mind  from  care,  business,  or  study,  and  thus 
rests  and  amuses ;  sport;  play;  |>astime:  as,  tho 
dtrernos*  of  youth ;  works  of  wit  and  humor  fur- 
nish an  agreeable  diversion  to  the  studious. 

Fortune*,  honours,  friends. 
Are  mere  diversion*  from  love's  proper  object. 
Which  only  Is  Itself.      Sir  J.  tMnham,  The  Sophy. 
Ws  will  now,  fur  our  dierrtios,  entertain  ourselves  w  ith 
s  set  of  riddle*,  and  see  If  we  ran  And  a  key  to  them  among 
the  ancient  porta.  Additm,  Ancient  Modal*,  II. 

The  necessities  of  hunger  and  thirst  were  hit  greatest 
duvrm-ns  from  the  reflection  on  hi*  lonely  condition. 

St~U.  EnglUunan,  No.  m. 

3.  The  act  of  drawing  tho  attention  and  force 
of  an  enemy  from  the  point  where  the  principal 
attack  is  to  be  made,  as  by  an  attack  or  alarm 
on  one  wing  of  an  army  when  tho  principal  at- 
tack is  to  bo  made  on  tho  other  wing  or  the 
center;  also,  generally,  any  act  intended  to 
draw  one's  attention  away  from  a 
at,  or  a  desired  object  -  Byn.  2.  a  i 

tion,  etc.  (see  pastime),  relaxation. 

diversity  (di-ver'sMi).  t*. ;  pi.  tftrersiNes  (-tig). 
[<  ME.  diversite,  <  OF.  diremte,¥.  diversity = Pr. 
diversitat  —  Bp.  diversidad  —  Pg.  direrHdade  — 
It.  dircrsifd,  (L.  diversila(l-)s,  difference,  con- 
trariety, <  dicersns,  different,  diverse:  see  di- 
verse, divers,  o.]  1.  The  fact  of  difference  be- 
tween two  or  more  things  or  kinds;  essential 
difference ;  variety ;  separateness :  as,  tho  rft- 
versitjf  in  unity  of  the  true  church ;  the  diversity 
of  objects  in  a  landscape. 

that  I  have  spoken  offe,  where  that  the 
Is  not  that  gret  BabyWyne  where  the 
first  made. 

MaiuUeilU.  Travel*,  p.  to. 
and  honesty  I*  teene. 
Boa*  (E.  1-  T.  S.X  P.  SB. 


O,  Impious  sight  1 
Let  me  dirert  mine  eyes. 

B.  Jonmm.  roet*vst«r,  iv  1 
Other  care  perhaps 
May  have  dieertrd  from  continual  watch 
Our  great  Forbldder.  JftUota,  1*.        It.  -ill 

S.  To  torn  to  a  different  point  or  end  ;  pbangv 
the  aim  or  destination  of;  draw  to 
course,  purpose,  or  destiny. 

He  ha*  ditrrterf  all  the  ladloa.  and  all  ytxir 
thither,  to  frustrate  your  provision,  and  stick  i 
upon  you.  B,  Jueuou,  F.ptn-me,  ii  i. 

Ml**  Noble  carried  .  .  .  s  null  l«i»ket,  tnU>  which  si* 
di'rrrfsif  a  lilt  of  sugar,  which  she  hail  first  dropped  In  l.er 
MiiccrMlf  bymUUke.  0«mje  Miel,  Mlddlemarch,  L 

3.  To  turn  from  customary  or  serious  occupa- 
tion; furnish  diversion  to;  amuse;  entertain. 
It  iEmraaua]  I*  the  pi 


i  point 


and  the  Jews  frequently 
disrrt  themselves. 

Poevett.  : 
0, 1  have  been  vmatly  d 
ha!  S* 

4f.  To  subvert ;  destroy. 


tost  sjnjI  about  Je-nuaicts 
i  out  here  on  the  sul.t-oU,  lo 


criptlon  of  the  East.  Ill 
red  with  the  story  !  Ha ! 
Jew,  School  for  .Scat 


! 

T.  t 


Then  la  there  In  this  divmily  ao  contrariety. 


Polity. 


v.l. 


2.  That  in  which  two  or  more  things  differ;  a 
difference ;  a  distinction :  as,  diversities  of  opin- 
ion.— 3i.  Variegation;  diversification. 


d,]  |»r..  l.i 


dktu*  facility  for  detecting 
doubtful  or  Imperfect  truth*,  an  tiutliKtlrv  recognition  of 
the  inautfold  diamti/Qriw  phase*  that  every  speculative  or 
moral  truth  must  ueci-wuirllv  jhosu**. 

J.  Oven,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  I.  306. 

diversify  (di-ver'si-fi),  r.  f. ;  nret.  and  pp.  di- 
versifierl,  ppr-  dirtr*ifi/ing,  K  F.  dircr^firr  = 
Pr.  dtr«r«i/iar,  dirermficar  =  8p.  Pg.  dt'tiw-si/fcinr 
=  It,  dirersifieart,  <  ML,  dirr>r»j«ic«ire,  <  L.  elirer- 
sus,  diycrse,  +  facere,  make.  ]  To  make  diverse 
or  various  in  form  or  qualities ;  give  variety  or 
diversity  to :  as,  to  diversify  the  colors  of  a  fabric ; 
mountains,  plains,  trees,  and  lakes  diversify  the 
landscape ;  to  diversify  labor. 

It  w*»  moch  easier  ...  for  Homer  to  Sod  proper  **n- 
an  assembly  of  Grecian  general*  than  for  Mll- 
n/y  liis  infernal  council  wiUi  proper  characters. 

.1. Spectator,  No. 
This       of  ours  .  .  . 
Doth  use,  on  divers  object*,  divers  power*  j 
And  so  art  bcr  effeet*  dirvrtifu  U 

Sir  J-  /Mrw-j,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  si. 

diversiloanent  (dl-ver-«il'6-kwent),  a.  [<  L. 
dirersus,  different,  +  tofnten( t-)s,  ppr.  of  toqui, 
speak.  1  Speaking  in  different  ways.  CroiV;. 
rliare.] 

diversion  (di-ver'shon),  n.  [=  Q.  Dan.  8w.  di- 
version, <  F.  diversion  =  Sp.  diversion  —  Pg.  di- 
rersdo  =  It.  dirersiane,  <  M  L.  rfiiwrio*;*-),  <  L.  di- 
rerlere.  pp.  diverswt.  divert :  seedircrf.l  1.  The 
set  of  turning  aside  from  a  course;  a  turning 
iuto  a  different  direction  or  to  a  different  point 
or  destination:  as,  the  diversion  of  a  stream 
from  its  usual  channel ;  the  dirersion  of  the  mind 
from  business  or  study,  or  to  another  object. 

('lilting  oft  the  top*  anil  pulling  off  the  buds  work  re- 
tention of  the  sap  for  a  time,  and  dic*-r*o>n  of  It  to  the 
i  that  were  uut  forward.  Aicvn.  Nat  lint 


t  rfierm'/iVv  of  day. 

Pups,  Mural  Essays,  Iv.  St. 
Diversity  of  person,  in  lote,  *  plea  by  a  prbnikcr  In  har 
of  execution,  altering  that  he  t*  not  the  same  who  was  at- 
tainted.—Diversity  of  reason*, ihst  dtversltyby  which 
things  are  distinguished  only  In  conception. —  Diversity 
Of  reason  reasoned*,  a  distinction  arising  from  two 
way*  of  conceiving  a  tiling,  aa  when  we  say  that  a  trilateral 
figure  I*  a  triangle.  —  Diversity  of  reason  reasoning', 
a  distinction  arising  from  a  thing  being  conceived  twice 
over  in  the  saine  way,  aa  when  we  say  that  A  Is  A. — Di- 
versity of  the  diameter,  in  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the 
moon,  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic  by  which  the  pnwtlupheresls 
uf  the  epicycle  Is  greater  in  iHTtgen  than  In  Bptsnre.  Also 
called  the  exeats.— Baal  diversity,  such  s  distinction 
that  some  fact  Is  true  of  one  or  more  thing*  which  I*  not 
true  of  another  or  others. «  Syn,  IHssimUaHty,  etc.  See 
rf  iferenes. 

divorslvolentt,  a.  r<  L.  direr***,  contrary,  + 
'•uiVi, '.'->,  ppr.  of  velle,  will,  desire:  seo  direr*, 
a.,  and  rofunfary.]    Desiring  strife.  [Kare.J 

Yon  divsrsitUsnl  lawyer,  mark  him  I  knaves  turn  In- 
formers, as  maggots  turn  U  ■  Me* ;  you  may  catch  gudgeons 
with  either.  Wtatter,  White  Devil,  I1L  2. 

diverslyt,  adv.   See  diversely. 

diverso  Intuitu  (di-vcr'sfl  in-tu'i-tu).  [LL. : 
L.  diverso,  abl.  masc.  of  diversut,  different;  in- 
tuitu, abl.  of  iMfuifsi*,  look,  view, 
<  istuere,  look  upon,  consider:  I 
intuition.']  In  loir,  from  a  different  motive  or 
purpose;  with  a  diverse  intention.  Thus.  U  twu 
person*  together  contract  with  a  third,  but  each  engage* 
for  a  separate  thing  on  a  separate  consideration,  althoiagh 
by  the  same  Instrument,  they  niay  be  said  b>  contract  di- 
fwrsa  ijiibti'ru,  as  distinguished  from  contracting  Jointly, 
or  as  by  principal  and  collateral  stipulation*. 

diversoryt  (di-vor'so-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  'direr- 
sarins,  <  divertere,  pp.  dirersus,  divert :  see  di- 
rer/.]   Serving  to  divert.  Aorta. 

divert  (di-vert  ),  v.  [<  ME.  direrfes  =  D.  diver- 

divrrtera,  (,  OK.  divertir,  F.  divertir  =  ftp.  Pg, 
divrrtir  =  It.  dirertire,  divertere,  <  L.  direrUrr, 
dirortere,  turn  or  go  different  ways,  part,  sepa- 
rate, divert,  <  di-  for  dis-.  apart,  +  rcrfcrr, 
vortrrr,  turn:  see.  rvrw.  Tf.  rnvrf,  adrrrt,  OWN 
rwf,  errrf,  imvrf,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  turn 
aside  or  away;  change  the  direct  ion  or  course 
of:  cause  to  move  or  act  in  a  different  line  or 
manner:  ss,  to  dircrf  a  stream  from  its  bed; 
to  dinrt  the  mind  from  its  troubles;  he  was  di- 
vrrtrd  from  hi*  purpose. 

Tills  Is.tes  of  passion. 
Uut  dir^rl  the  «urv  of  Justice. 

SUteJur,  Spanish  ("urate,  111  S. 


1-ver-tik'UdSr),  a.  [< 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the 


Flight*,  changes,  horror*, 
Dierrt  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states. 

SKsk.,  T.  and  O,  L  1 

-Byn.  I.  To  draw  away.  See  atmnl,  a.    S.  An 
rcrt,  A'lWertaiM.  etc.  (see  am  n 

Il.t  intrans.  To  turn  I 
way;  digress. 

If  our  thought*  do  at  any  time  wander,  and  di'errf  npon 
objects,  bring  them  back  again  with  prudent  and 
i  art*.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living  iv  7. 

I  rfierrrrd  to  seo  one  of  the  prince's  palace*. 

X'c.'vm  DUry,  Sept,  1.  1AI1- 

diverter  (di-vcr'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
diverts.    /.  Walton. 
divertlble  (di-vtr'ti-bl),  a.    [<  direrf  +  -ibtt.] 
Capable  of  being  diverted. 

diverticle  (di-ver'ti-kl),  n.  [<  L.  diverticulum, 
more  correctly  deverticnliim,  old  form  derorn- 
culum,  a  byway,  a  digression,  an  inn,  <  derer- 
tere,  derortcre,  turn  away,  turn  aside,  <  dt, 
away,  +  vertere,  vortere,  turn.]  It.  A  turning ; 
a  byway. 

The  dierrfiefe*  and  blind  by-path*  which  sophistry  and 
deceit  are  wont  to  tread.     llaUs,  Uolden  Remain*,  p.  12. 

2.  In  anat.,  a  diverticulum.  [Bare.] 
diverticula,  n.    I'lural  of  diverticulum. 
diverticular  (di-ver-tik'ii 

culum  +  -ar^.] 

at  a  diverticulum. 

Another  form  of  respiratory  organ  it  developed  from 
the  wall  rif  the  gut.  In  the  form  of  a  disvrficsuute  oal- 
grviwth  of  the  anterior  portion  of  that  organ. 

O  frnoonr,  L'omp.  Anai,  (tr*n*.X  p.  *a 

diverticulated  (di-vcr-tik'u-la-ted^,  a.  [<  di- 
verticulum +  -ate9  +  -etfl.]  '  1.  Made  or  become 
a  diverticulum;  given  off  aa  a  blind  process; 
cs»eal. —  2.  Furnished  with  one  i 
tic ul a:  having  blind  processes. 

diverticulum  (di-ver-tik'u-lum),  it.;  pi. 
firtda  (-U).  [NL.,  a  specifle  use  of  L.  diverti- 
culum: see  diverticle. ]  In  anat.,  a  esscum;  a 
blind  tubular  process;  a  hollow  offset  ending 
blindly ;  a  CUl-de-aac.  Diverticula  are  very  rreoaeat 
formations,  especially  In  connection  with  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  which  case  they  are  usually  known  a*  eiawa. 
(See  cut  under  eiVswrJcu^y.)  The  term,  however,  is  of 
very  general  applicability. 

The  lungs  of  the  air  breathing  Vertehrata  ...  are  di. 
rrrficuia  of  the  alimentary  cans). 

Uusley,  Anat.  Invert. .  p.  50. 

Diverticulum  super! us  ventrlcull  tertll  (upper  di- 
verticulum of  the  third  ventricle),  the  rec*»iu>  infra  pine- 
alls  (which  see,  under  sanest), 
diverting  (di-ver'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  dirert,  r.] 
Pleasing;  amusing;  entertaining:  as,  a  direr*. 
ing  scene  or  sport. 

The  Little  Plays  were  very  Mttrtinj  to  me,  particularly 
those  of  Mollere.  Lister,  Journey  to  Pari*,  p.  171. 

divertlngly  (di-ver'ting-li),  odr.  In  a  manner 
that  diverts ;  so  as  to  divert ;  amusingly. 

He  confuted  it  by  saying  that  It  was  not  meant  ,.f  hoy* 
In  age,  but  in  manners,  .  .  .  and  then  added,  <fieerfiM«iy. 
tliat  this  argument  therefore  arose  of  wrong  undenUn  l 
Ing  the  word.  St'VP'.  Aylmer.  \lv 

divertingness  (di-ver'ting-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  affording  diversion.  Bailry.  1727.  [Rare.] 

divertisantt,  a.    [<  F.  dirvrf«*asf.  ppr.  of  di- 
vertir, divert:  see dircTftsc.]  Diverting;  . 
taining;  interesting. 

isiubtlease  one  of  the  most  diiwfieanf  and  cnnsld 
vista*  in  yv  World.  Evelyn,  Diary',  tnM  31.  MM 

divertlset,  <-.  t.  [<  F.  divertiss-,  stem  of  certain 
part*  of  divertir,  divert :  see  drrcrf.]  To  divert ; 
amuse;  entertain. 

But  how  shall  we  dirrrtiae  ourselves  till  Supper  be 
raadyT  n'yehsrisy,  (Jentleiuaii  Dan  ring -Master,  t  L 
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dlvertisement  (di-ver'tli-mont),  ».  [=  D.  O. 
Dan.  Sw.  dircrtunement,  <  F.'  (itrertuutcmtnt  (rf. 
By.  divertimiento  =  Pg.  It.  divertimento),  diver- 
sion, <  dieertir,  divert:  see diiwtute.]  1.  Diver- 
sion; amusement;  recreation. 

My  haste,  perhaps.  Is  not  to  great  but  II  might  dispense 
with  such  a  '.ticrriiMmrnt  as  I  promise  myself  In  your 
ronipauty.  (.'often.  Id  Wtlloo'i  Angler,  IL  £31. 

Brahma,  the  purm  which  eo  myttllted  the  reader*  of 
tli«  Atlantic  Monthly,  i»  utieof  hlMKnierm.ti  si  spiritual 
dieerti*»meiils.  o.      /joimes,  Kmenou,  |..  307. 

2.  A  short  ballet  or  other  entertainment  giv< 
between  acts  or  longer  j ' 


inite  or  legal  process; 
person  of  nis  rights  or 


divertiaingt,  />.  a.  [Ppr.  of  diver tite,  t\]  Amus- 
ing;  entertaining. 

To  hear  th«  nightingale*  and  other  birds,  aixl  hear  fid 
dlca.  and  there  a  harp,  and  here  a  Jew '•  trunip,  and  here 
laughing,  and  there  lina  people  walking,  I>  mighty  dievr- 
fi««w.  Peput.  IHary.  III.  138. 

divertivet  (di-ver'tiv),  a,  [<  direr!  +  -see.] 
Tending  to  divert;  diverting. 

For  II  the  rohject*  of  a  Sertoli*  kind, 

Bcr  thought*  are  manly,  anil  her  sense  refln'd ; 

hut  If  direrfier,  hcv  cipresah.n*  lit. 

Good  language,  Joln'd  with  InofTemlve  wit 

Pon/ret,  Htrephoo't  Love  fur  Delia. 

divest  (di-vest'),  v.  t.  [Also  devest;  <  OP.  de- 
rex  tir,  also  desvestir,  F.  derdtir  =  Pr.  devettir,  des- 
vestir as  It.  dicentirt,  svestire,  <  L.  devestire,  ML. 
also  direstire,  disvestire,  undress,  <  de-  lot  di-, 
dis-)  priv.  +  «e»f»re,  dreaa,  clothe,  <  teite.  Noth- 
ing, garment.  The  form  dertvtf,  q.  v.,  is  now 
nsed  only  as  a  technical  term  in  law.]  1.  To 
atrip  of  clothes,  arms,  or  equipage;  hence,  to 
atrip  of  anything  that  surrounds  or  attends; 
despoil:  opposed  to  isiewf :  as,  to  direst  one  of 
his  reputation. 

Neither  of  our  Uvea  are  In  auch  extreme* ;  for  you  liv- 
ing at  court  without  ambition,  which  would  bum  yon.  or 
enry.  which  would  detest  other*,  litre  k^the  aun^nut  hi 

Er«n  these  men  cannot  entirely  divert  themaelrea  of 
humanity.  Ootdemilh,  Vicar,  xxv. 

The  people,  who  forever  keep  the  sole  liiihl  of  lesrlsla- 
tion  in  their  own  rc  prists  nlalives,  bat  rfiresr  themselves 
wholly  of  any  right  to  the  admlntatratlon. 

-V.  W'ehfter,  A  Plan  of  Policy. 

2.  To  strip  by  some  definite 
deprive:  as,  to  dirett  a  p 
privileges;  to  d«re.vt  one  of  title  or  property. 

By  what  ineana  can  government,  without  being  diverted 
of  the  full  command  of  the  resource*  of  the  community, 
be  prevented  frum  abusing  tU  powers? 

CoUeuit,  Works,  1-  Mi. 

8t.  To  strip  off;  throw  off. 

In  heaven  we  do  not  say  that  our  bodies  shall  ctVvesc 
their  mortality,  an,  a*  Uiat  naturally  they  could  not  die  ; 
for  they  shall  have  a  composition  still ;  and  every  com. 
poumted  thing  may  perish.  Donne,  -Sermons,  xtrlL 

divesMble  (di-ves'ti-bl),  a.  [<  divett  +  -«<>.] 
Capable  of  being  divested. 

Liberty  being  b« i  high  a  blessing  to  be  divtttible  of  that 
nature  by  circumstances.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  lis. 

divestiture  (di-ves'  ti-tiir),  »•  [=  F.  devesHture, 
<  ML,.  dirwffftM,  for  L.  oerwfitus.  pp.  of  dews- 
tire,  divest:  see  diecsf  and  -tire.]  1.  The  act 
of  stripping,  putting  off,  or  depriving. 

He  Is  sent  away  without  remedy,  with  s  rfiassfi/nr* 
from  hi*  pretended  order*.        Bp.  Holt,  Work*,  X.  MB. 

8.  In  iair,  the  act  of  surrendering  one's  effects 
or  any  part  thereof:  opposed  to  iurvwrifiire. 
divestment  (di-vest'ment),  n.    [<  OF.  dmteste- 
ment,  dcxrextement,  F.  dirMement,  <  dmwsfrr,  di- 
vest :  see  d»re*f  and  -steaf.]    The  act  of  divest- 
ing.   Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
di vesturet  (di  -  TM '  tfir),  a.    [<  OF.  devmlevre, 
dexrexture,  <  devestir,  aiveet :  see  dirett  and -are.  J 
An  obsolete  form  of  divestiture.  Boyle, 
dlvidable  (di-vi'da-bl),  a.    [<  divide  +  -able. 
Ct.  divisible.)   Divisible.  [Bare.] 

,  each 

Pearce,  Work*.  1.  11. 


Tlial  power  by  which  the  several  part*  of  matter, 
aa  alone.  Wood,  or  the  like,  firmly  lxil.1  together,  so 
umke  them  hard  and  nut  easily  dinmiWe. 


Twlnn'd  brother*  of  one  womh — 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  ami  Idrth 
Scarce  I*  diriifonf.  Shut,,  T.  of  A„ 


 I  (di-vid').  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  diri<M,  ppr. 

dividing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dfri*;  <  ME. 
divultm,  rfyrvuVn,  deriden  =  I),  diridrren  =  G. 
diridiren  =  Dan.  divide-re  —  Sw.  diridera  =  Pr. 
8p.  Pg.  diridir  —  It.  dividvre  (=  F.  diviaer  =  Pr. 
(fcren'r,  drrin'r,  divide,  from  the  h.  pp.  dirixus: 
see  devize,  n.  and  r.),  <  L.  diridere,  pp.  rfiriVtM, 
divide,  separate,  distinguish,  part,  distribute, 
<  di-  for  di--.  apart,  +  'vitiere,  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin,  prob.  akin  to  riiUre,  see  (=  Or.  «<Wr,  'piuv, 
see,  =  E.  Kit,  know:  see  vision,  and  srif,  r.),  be- 
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ing  thus  orig.  'see,  or  put  so  as  to  see,  apart' 
Some  assume  for  *  fit/ere  a  root  'vtil  or  *rt,  sepa- 
rate ;  cf .  8kt.  */  rich,  separate,  rt,  prvp.  and  pro- 
lix, apart,  asunder,  away.]  L  trans.  1.  To  sepa- 
rate into  parts  or  pieces;  sunder,  as  a  whole 
into  parts;  cleave:  as,  to  dirt  tie  an  apple. 

Bie.de  the  living  child  In  two.  1  Ki  111.  Si. 

To  him  whkh  divided  the  Bed  aea  Into  part*. 

Pa.  cnrvi,  IX 

2,  To  separate ;  disjoin ;  dispart ;  sever  the 
union  or  connection  of,  as  things  joined  in  any 
way,  or  made^ip  of  separate  parts:  as,  to  di. 


TMI«llllbJ,  IIW,M-,nR 

t:onIdneer  divide  u*. 

««fcAee,  Ikouble  Marrlafe.  Iv.  1. 

3.  In  moth. :  (a)  To  perform  the  operation  of 
division  on.  in  common  Arithmetic,  to  divide  I*  to 
separate  Into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts:  thti*.  If 
we  itiii.tr  -a  by  7.  the  quotient  will  be  3  and  the  remain- 
der i.  See  diru.un,  t  (M  To  be  a  divisor  of,  with- 
out leaving  a  remainder:  aa,  "7  divides  21." — 

4.  To  canse  to  be  separate;  part  by  any  means 
of  disjunction,  real  or  imaginary ;  make  or  keep 
distinct:  aa,  the  equator  divides  the  earth  into 
two  hemispheres. 

Let  It  (the  firmament)  ditUs  the  waters  from  th^waUr*. 

I  one  great  deft 


3.  To  come  to  an  issue ;  agree  as  to  what  are 
the  precise  points  in  dispute,  or  some  of  them, 
divide  (di-vid'),  n.  [<  divide,  r.J  1.  In  )>hps. 
geog.,  a  water-shed;  the  height  of  land  which 
separates  one  drainage-basin  or  area  of  catch- 
ment from  another ;  often,  but  not  always,  a 
ridge  or  conspicuous  elevation.  [In  common 
use  in  the  United  States,  but  much  less  fre- 
quently heard  in  England.] 

That  evening  we  *tarted  over  the  low  "  diri.tr  "  to  Sun 
Bay.  w l»e re  we  were  delayed  for  a  few  minutes  in  an 
attempt  to  kill  a  wolf  which  waa  seen  near. 

A.  W.  Qrttly,  Arctic  Serrlee,  p.  tel. 

In  looking  east  from  the  summit  of  the  great  "conti- 
nental divide '  at  this  point,  we  saw  In  the  dUtauce  a  vast 
plain  bounded  by  *  chain  of  lofty  mountain,. 

Harper  t  Hay.,  I.XW  I.  401. 
2.  The  act  of  dividing;  a  division  or  partition, 
aa  of  winnings  or  gains  of  any  kind  :  as,  u  fair 
rfirKie.    [Colloq.,  IJ.  S.] 

divided  (dl-vl'ded).j..  a.  [Pp.  of  <«r«i>,  r.] 
Parted;  separated;  disunited;  distributed:  aa, 
a  divided  hoof ;  a  dirided  estate,  specifically   m  i 


J.  Beaumont,  rayche,  IL  lTs. 
6.  To  make  partition  of;  distribute;  share:  as, 
to  divide  profits  among  shareholders,  between 
partners,  or  with  workmen. 

A  ten  next  thla  place  is  an  A  niter  where  the  crucify*!* 
of  oar  Sauyoure  Criate  deuprfvd  n|*  clothe*  by  channce  of 
dyee,  Sir  Jf.  Cuuf/orde,  l-ylgrymage,  p,  tS. 

Tlie  moon  I*  up,  and  yet  It  I*  not  night ; 
Sunset  divide*  the  sky  with  her. 

Byron,  Cbilde  Harold,  Iv.  B. 
Dtvlalon  of  labour  cannot  be  carried  far  when  there  are 
hut  few  to  dimd*  the  labour  among  them, 

//.  Spencer,  Prln.  of  Sodol.,  a  g, 

6.  To  mark  off  into  parts ;  make  divisions  on ; 
gra<l  uate :  as,  to  divide  a  sextant,  a  rule,  etc. — 

7.  To  disunite  or  cause  to  disagree  in  opinion 
or  interest ;  mako  discordant. 

There  shall  be  five  In  one  houae  di  tided,  three  against 
two.  Luke  xiL  to. 

The  learned  World  I*  very  much  divided  itpou  Milton 
aa  to  this  Point.  Addieon,  Spectator,  So.  Ssi. 

8.  To  embarrass  by  indecision ;  cause  to  hesi- 
tate or  fluctuate  between  different  motives  or 


In  boL,  cut  into  distinct  segment* :  clef 
the  midrib:  applied  to  a  leaf,  calyx,  et 
aald  of  any  part  that  la  normally  *un| 
when  by  exception  It  is  formed  of  two  | 
tie,  used  of  two  instrument*  or  voice*  t 
uniiKin,  but  are  tempurartly  given  Ini 
a*,  with  flutes  divided;  with  soprano*  d 
paJpl.  those  palpi  III  which  the  laat  )n|i 
dinallj  Into  two  parte.  -  Divided  pro; 
a  prupoaition  in  which  a  sign  of  modi 
tween  the  subject  and  the  predicate 


it.  i 


l>a*e  or  to 
II  eNbiwi.. 
ndivldcl, 
e)  In  ma* 
aaually  In 
lit  part*: 
Divided 
pill  kmgltu- 

POSitlOn.  in  i.^ie. 

Jlty  Intervene*  be. 
Divided  pygldl- 


eude 


It  Is 


tun,  the  last  dorsal  segment  of  the  *!«lolm<ll  » I  it  ii  It  It 

formed  of  two  plate*,  a*  In  the  male*  of  certain  Bhyncko- 
pAeea  —  Divided  sense,  in  toaie,  that  sense  of  a  sign  of 
iiwdalltv  which  It  lias  In  a  divided  proi-.eltl,.n. 
dividedly  (di-vi'ded-li),  adv.    Separately;  by 

division. 

.  In  llil*  the  middle  term  at  taken  dividedly  ur  diatrilfli- 
llrely  in  one  premise-  Atunter,  Logic,  p.  loS. 

dividend  (div'l-dend).  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  8w. 
dividend  =  F.  diritiVnrir  =.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dividendo, 
<  L.  dividcndus,  to  be  divided,  ger.  of  diridrre, 
divide:  see  divide,  r.J  1.  A  sum  to  be  divided 
into  equal  parts,  or  one  to  be  distributed  pre- 
portionately.  Particularly -(«)  In  mo/A., at 
or  quantity  Which  it  to  be  divided  by  another  cal 
du-JW.  Uie  retult  lielng  called  Uie  ./valient.  (6)  A  s 
lie  divided  a*  profit*  among  the  shareholder*  of  a  i 

Jointly  interested  in  an  enterprise. 


ty  and  that  dindior  the  swift  mind. 

reisnywm.  Mart*  d  Arthur. 

9.  In  music,  to  perform,  as  a 
with  variations  or  divisions. 

Most  hs»venly  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  musi.-ke  did  diei,/e. 

.Sjiesiarr,  V.  il.tr.  17. 

10.  In  logic:  (a)  To  separate  (in  thought  or 
speech)  into  parts  any  of  the  kinds  of  whole 
recognized  by  logic:  as.  to  " 
into  its  elements  (spciea  into  genus  and  dif- 
ference), an  essential  whole  into  i 
form,  or  an  integral  whole  into  it. 
parts. 

The  Law  of  Moses  I*  divided  Into  three  part*,  for  either 
It  I*  roorall,  Judiclall.  or  cercmonlaJI. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reason  (1.W1X 
He  could  distinguish  and  diride 
A  hair  'twist  south  and  south  west  side. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibraa,  t,  L  87. 

(ft)  Especially,  to  separate  (a  genus)  into  its 
species.   Uenoe — 11.  To  expound;  explain. 

They  urge  very  eolonrably  the  Apoatle'a  own  sentence*, 
requiring  that  a  minister  should  lie  utile  to  divide  rightly 
the  word  of  Ood.  Hoaktr,  Eccle*.  Polity,  v.  81. 

Her  Influence  was  one  thing,  not  to  be  divided  or  dis- 
cussed, only  to  he  felt  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

Jt.  L.  Slrveneon,  Will  o'  the  Mill. 

Edglng-and-dlvldlng  bench.  See  benrA.— To  divide 
the  house,  to  take  a  vole  by  dlvUhin.  See  dirsnon,  1(e). 
-Syn.  a.  To  sever,  sunder,  bar  apart,  divorce.— S,  To 
alloL  apportion,  deal  out.  parrel  out 

EL  .nfraiM.  1.  To  become  separated  into 
parts;  come  or  go  apart ;  be  disunited. 

Love  coot*,  friendship  fs!U  off,  brothers  tfiridV 

Shot.,  Lear,  L  ft 

She  acem'd  to  divide  in  a  dream  from  a  band  of  the  blent, 
Trnnymi,  Maud,  xxvlll.  L 

2.  To  vote  by  division.    See  division,  1  (<•). 

The  emperor*  tat,  voted,  and  dirided  with  their  equal*. 

When  the  hill  has  been  read  a  third  time,  the  Speaker 
put*  the  question  »•  to  whether  It  shall  pass.  The  Hoioiv 
then  dieidet ;  those  In  favour  of  the  bill  pas*  out  Into  one 
lobby,  and  those  against  It  Into  another.  Tliv  two  dlvl- 
aion.  .re  counted  by  the  ••teller..- 


eompany, 

te)  A  sum  out  of  an  Insolvent  relate  to  be  divided  among 
it*  creditor*. 

2.  The  share  of  one  of  the  individuals  among 
whom  a  sum  is  so  divided;  a  share  or  portion. 

Concerning  bishops,  how  they  ougbt  to  behaue  thevn- 
telue*  toward  their  clerks,  or  of  such  oblations  as  the 
faithful]  offer  vihmi  Uie  altar;  what  portion*  or  diuidents 
ought  to  be  made  thereof.  Fait,  Martyrs,  p.  ltd. 

Cumulative  dividend,  a  dividend  with  regard  to  which 
It  l>  agreed  that  If  at  any  time  it  b  not  paid  in  full,  the 
difference  ahall  be  added  p,  the  following  payment.  Tliua 
if  a  cumulative  dividend  It  i  per  cent.,  and  on  I  v  i  per  eeuL 
Is  paid,  the  amount  line  at  Uie  next  payment  Is  eper  cent.  - 
Dividend  of  (*o  much)per  cent.,  a  percentage  on  a  capi- 
tal stock  or  any  other  aggregate  turn,  of  the  rate  named, 
to  be  distribute!  proportionately  among  shareholder*  or 
other*  entitled  to  it,— Dividend  on  (or  ofTX  a  stock  ex- 
change phrase  meaning  that,  on  the  day  of  cluing  the 
transfer- book*  of  any  stock  for  *  dividend,  the  transac- 
tion* In  such  stock  for  cash  I uelude  (or  do  not  include)  the 
dividend  up  to  the  time  oltlrlall)  designated  for  elualng  the 


In  Hock-exchange  report*  usually  written  mm 
(or  ex)  dividendo,  dividend,  dir.,  or  *f.- Dividend  war- 
rant, an  order  or  authority  on  which  s  shareholder  or 
stockholder  receive*  hit  dividend  -  Stock  dividend. a 
division  of  iimnta,  actual  or  anticipated,  payable  In  re- 
served or  additional  stock  Instead  of  cash.- To  declare 
a  dividend,  to  announce  readiness  to  pay  *  specified 
dividend. -To  make  a  dividend,  to  set  apart  a  turn  to 

be  divided  among  the  penuin*  Interested  III  the  1 
from  which  the  *uin  Is  taken.— To 


omit  to  make  *  regular  or  expected  dividend.  | 

dividentit.  ».  [<  L.  Jividen(t.}»,  ppr. 
vidrre,  divide.]   One  who  divides;  a  l 


ested  In  the  property 

BSLSl  HSj  w 

!(<>,  ppr.  of  di- 


"  IHvlde,"  says  one.  "and  I  wilt  choose."  It  this  be  but 
nneo  agreed  upon,  It  it  enough ;  for  the  divuient.  dividing 
unequally,  loecs,  In  reganl  that  the  other  takes  the  better 
half.    Harrington,  quoted  hi  1.  Adams's  Works,  IV.  «u. 

divident'-i,  n.    An  erroneous  form  of  dividend. 
divider  (di-vt'der),  n.  1 .  One  who  or  that  which 
divides;  that  which  separates  into  parts. 

a*  the  body  moved,  the  rfirsuVr  did  more  and 
"    divided  lioily. 

Sir  K.  IKrfiu,  Nature  of  Man  t  Soul. 

2.  A  distributer;  one  who  deals  out  to  each  his 
share. 

Who  made  me  a  judge  or  die 

3.  One  who  or  that  whi 
apart. 

Money,  the  great  divirfer  of  the  world.  .Viei/f. 

Ocean,  men's  path  and  their  divider  too. 

LoterU,  lion  \  oyage ! 

4.  pi.  A  pair  of  small  compasses,  of  which  the 


der  over  you  I  Luke  xil.  H. 
■h  disunites  or  keeps 
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divider 

not,  used  for  dividing  lines,  describing  circles, 
etc ;  compasses  in  general.  See  compos*,  8. — 
5.  An  attachment  to  a  harvester  for  separating 
the  swath  of  grain  on  the  point  of  being  cut 
from  the  portion  left  standing.— 6.  pi.  In 

mining,  same  as  bunion*  Bisecting  dividers, 

divider*  having  the  legs  pivoted  in  inch  a  way  that  the 
distance  between  one  aet  uf  point*  thai!  always  lie  lialf 
of  the  distance  between  another  aet  uf  point*.  -  ] 

iional  dividers,  " 


1706 


.tiding  pivot,  *o  I 

opening  between  the  leg*  at  uiie  end  bean  any 


liter*  with  a  alii 
i  leg*  at  un 
union  to  Uiat  at  the  other. 


The  native  and 
nia  coriaria  and 


lwuuurllon  to  Uiat  at  tee  other. 
dJvitiiug-erigine  (di-vi'ding-en'jin),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus for  producing  the  divisions  of  the  scales 
or  limbs  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  in- 
struments. Also  oalled  dividing-machine  and 
graduation-engine. 

dividirigly  (di-vi'ding-li),  arfr.   By  division, 
dividing-machine  (di-vi' ding-roa-shen'),  n. 

Same  as  dividing-engine. 
divi-divi  (div'i-div'i),  n.  I. 

commercial  name  of  Cataly 

its  pods.  The  pod*, 
which  are  about  t 
Inches  lung  by  J  Inch 
broad,  and  curled  In 
a  remarkable  manner, 
are  exceedingly  aa- 
tuiiK'  lit,  o.r.uirr.i.y.  a 
large  proportion  of 
tannic  and  gallic  arid, 
and  are  for  this  rea- 
son much  used  by  tan- 
ner* anil  dyers.  The  plant  is  a  native 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  simila 
foria,  which  arc  used  in  Lima  for  making  ink. 
dividual  (di-vid'u-al).  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  dividuus. 
divisible  (see  div'id'unus),  +  -«/.  Cf.  individual.} 
L  a.  Divided;  participated  in ;  shared  in  oom- 
i  with  others.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

True  love  tween  maid  and  maid  may  be 


There  li  much  In  their  nature,  roach  In  their  social 
position,  which  idvea  them  a  certain  power  of  rfinnafum. 
And  woman  know  at  tirst  sight  the  characters  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse.  Kmtnon,  Woman. 

3.  In  ane.  Rom.  law:  (a)  A  transaction  in  a 
criminal  suit,  in  which  one  of  several  accu- 
sers of  one  and  the  same  person  was  chosen  as 
the  chief  prosecutor  in  the  case,  the  others 
joining  in  it  only  as  subscribers.  (6)  The 
speech  or  oration  asking  authority  to  All  such 

a  role.  -  Byn.  1.  freimosf  itation,  etc   See  predict  km. 

divinator  (div'l-na-tor).  n.  [=  F.  fiiri«<if««r 
=  Pr.  derinador  =  It.  divinatore  (cf.  OP.  adi- 
vineur  =  Sp.  adirinador  =  Pg.  aderinhador),  < 
1*1*.  divinator,  <  L.  divinare,  pp.  dieinatu*,  di- 
vine: (too  divine,  r.]  One  who  practises  divina- 
tion. 


In  the  lending  paper  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  published 
within  a  stone  .  throw  of  tile  university,  a  proteased  din. 
iiat,*  hs«  ke|.t  for  year*  a  large,  biuinesa-llke.  and  si>lierly 


rods  of  DlvUlirll 


tropical  America 
>ods  of  C.  tine- 


j  Mis  Kinsmen,  L  S. 
A  man  may  aay  lilyYllgion  is  nuw  tio  more  wltldn  him- 

MilUm,  Aroopagltlra,  p.  99. 
Her  reign 

With  thousand  leaner  lights  diri,luai  huliU. 

Milltm,  P.  L.  vlL  S8i 
But  Inasmuch  as  we  can  only  anatomise  the  dead,  and 
as  natnre  certainly  is  not  dead  and  ificufmrf  but  living 
and  unity,  we  perforce  aarnnce  or  lose  much  by  these  en- 
forced divisions.  Maudiiry,  liody  ami  Vi  III,  p.  383. 

H.  *>.  In  arith.  and  alg.,  one  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  dividend  from  which  each  separate 
figure  or  term  of  the  quotient  is  found, 
dividuallyt  (di-vid'u-al-i),  adv.   In  a  dividual 
manner.    Imp.  Diet. 

dividuous  (di-vid'ti-us),  a.  [<  L.  diriduu*.  di- 
visible, <  dividere,  divide :  see  divide]  Divided ; 
individual;  special;  accidental;  without  uni- 
versal significance.  [Rare.] 

The  accidental  and  diriduoru  in  this  quiet  and  rmrmonl- 
ous  object  la  subjected  to  the  life  and  light  of  nature. 

Cnteridj/t,  Lay  Sermons, 

divinalt,  divinallet,  «-  [ME.  dicinaile,  divy- 
naile,  <  OP.  divinaille,  devinaille,  derinalle,  divi- 
nation, a  word  or  sign  used  in  divination  (cf. 
dtrinal,  devinel,  divine),  <  deviner,  divine:  see 
i/inw,  r.]  Divination ;  a  sign  used  in  divina- 
tion. 

What  seye  we  of  hem  that  hlleeren  In  d irywauej,  as  by 
Bight  or  by  noyao  of  brtddea  or  of  beeatea.  or  by  sort,  by 
"  'ernes,  by  chirkynge  of  doree,  or  crakyngo 
wynge  of  rattee,  and  sulch 


diTinatory  (di-vin'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  rfiriewfoire 
=  8p.  Pg.  It,  divinatorio,  <  1*1*.  'divinatoriu*,  < 
divinator ;  seo  divinatorA  Pertaining  to  a  divi- 
nator or  to  divination;  divining. 

We  hare  seen  such  places  before :  we  have  visile, I  them 
In  that  dieiaatov*  glance  which  strays  away  into  space  fur 
a  moment  over  the  top  of  a  suggestive  book. 

//.  Jamti,  Jr. ,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  SOS. 

divine  (di-vin'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  [<  MR.  divine, 
devine,  <  OF.  divin,  derin,  F.  divin  =  Pr.  devin, 
divin  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  rftrino,  divine,  <  I*.  divinus, 
divine,  inspired,  prophetic,  belonging  to  a  deity, 
<  dirtu,  din*,  a  deity,  prop,  adj.,  belonging  to  a 
deity;  cf.  desuj,  u  god,  a  deity:  seo  deify.]  1. 
Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  proceeding 
from  Ood,  or  a  god  or  heuthen  licit  v :  as,  dinite 
perfections;  divine  judgments;  the  divine  honors 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors :  a  being  half  hu- 
man, half  divine;  dirinc  oracles. 

The  Soul  Is  a  Spark  of  IiuraorUltty.  she  la  a  dim,-  Light, 
and  the  hVnly  U  but  a  Socket  of  Clay. 

Ili 


^  (div-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  F.  divination 
:  Pr.  d»i-ii»acio  (cf.  Sp.  adivinaeion  =  Pg.  adevi- 
nkacSo)  =  It.  divinarione  =  D.rfirindfte  ss  Dan. 
Sw.  rfirintifios  (in  eomp.),  <  L.  uf<n's(ifio(it-),  the 
faculty  of  foreseeing,  divination/  divinare,  pp. 
divinattu,  foresee,  divine:  see  rfiriiie,  r.]  i. 
The  act  of  divining;  the  pretended  art  of  fore- 
telling by  supernatural  or  magical  means  that 
which  is  future,  or  of  discovering  that  which 

is  hidden  Or  obwtire.  The  practice  of  divination  is 
very  ancient,  and  has  played  an  Important  part  in  the 
theologies  uf  almost  all  nations.  The  first  attempt  to 
raise  divination  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  Is  attributed 
to  the  Chaldeans.  The  innumerable  forms  which  have 
been  In  use  fur  thousand*  uf  years  may  he  reduced  to  two 
clasaei, :  (1)  that  effected  by  a  kind  of  Inspiration  or  di- 
vine afflatus,  and  (2)  that  effected  by  the  observation  of 
certain  dlspneitio'is  ami  Collocations  of  things,  circuui- 
»twi. ami  ap|iearaiK-e»,  etc.,  as  the  flight  of  birds,  the 
disposition  of  the  clouds,  the  cimllliou  of  the  entrails  of 
slaughtered  anluiaK  the  falling  »f  lot*,  etc 

f>i**H<i/ion  hath  been  anciently  anil  Ally  divided  into 
artificial  and  natural ;  whereof  .irtinctal  U  when  the  mind 
l  a  prediction  by  argument,  concluding  upon  * 


Letters.  Iv.  il. 
"  Know  thyself,1*  was  the  maxim  of  Thalea,  the  old  Clreek 
realist :  a  maxim  thought  m>  tfirine  that  tile  ancient*  said 
it  fell  from  heaven.  J.  F.  Clarie,  Self  fulture.  p.  IKL 

Til  eulogy  cannot  say  the  laws  of  Nature  are  not  dim'itr  ; 
alt  II  can  say  la,  they  are  not  the  most  important  of  the 
cfirtne  law*.  J.  it  A'eofeir.  Nat.  Religion,  p.  ™ 

2.  Addressed  or  appropriated  to  God;  reli- 
gious; sacred:  as,  mrine  worship;  divine  ser- 
vice, songs,  or  ascriptions. 

Ful  wel  sche  sang  the  servbe  ifiryitr. 
CAauerr  (ed.  SlorrisX  Clen.  JProL  to  C.  T.,  L  124. 

3.  Godlike ;  heavenly ;  excellent  in  the  highest 
degree ;  extraordinary;  apparently  Bbove  what 
is  human. 

A  tfieine  sentence  Is  In  the  Hps  of  the  king. 

Prur.  xvL  lit. 
IH-er  all  this  weary  world  of  our*. 
Breathe,  dttintr  Air! 

Tennyson,  The  Sisters  (No.  »V 
A  snug  prebendary,  rejoicing  In  the  reputution  of  being 
the  iliawtrf  wtt  ami  wittiest  divine  of  the  age. 

Whiypit.  Esa.  and  Bev.,  I.  10. 
He  |  Wesley!  saw  the  dead  In  sin  coming  to  life  all 
anniml  him ;  he  passed  hla  happy  years  In  this  dirintit  ol 
In  li-  'Pi.  J.  F.  Clarie,  Self-Cullurc,  p.  79. 

4t.  Divining;  presagcful;  foreboding;  pre- 
scient. 

Yet  oft  his  heart,  if irfna  of  something  III, 
Misgave  him.  if s«o«,  f.  L,  ix.  M6. 

5.  Relating  to  divinity  or  theology. 
Church  history  ami  other  diciit*  lemming.  South. 

Divine  asststanos.  Sec  uMutunce  —  Dtvlno  offlce.  the 

stated  service  of  dally  prayer ;  the  canonical  hours. — 
Divine  tight,  (a)  Of  ktn?t,  the  doctrine  that  the  king 
stand*  toward  his  people  in  fore  narcn/u,  deriving  his 
authority,  nut  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  t-ut 
directly  from  Ood  Tliii  iloclrine,  which  in  English  his- 
tury  a  as  eeia-cially  developed  under  the  Stuarta,  though 
still  held  by  some  a*  a  matter  of  theory,  has  generally 
ceased  to  hare  practical  political  slgnlAcaiice. 
The 


divlneneas 

IL  n.  [<  ME.  divine,  detine,  drvpn,  n  sooth- 
sayer, theologian,  <  OF.  tier**,  a  soothsayer, 
theologian,  F.  derin,  a  soothsayer  (cf.  Sp.  troV 
rino  vm  Pg.  adevinho,  a  soothsayer),  =  It.  mvino, 
a  soothsayer,  theologian,  <  L.  dii-tniM,  a  sooth- 
sayer, augur,  Mil.  a  theologian,  <  divinu*,  adj. : 
see  L  The  last  sense,  'divinity'  la  directly 
from  the  adj.]  1.  A  man  skilled  in  divinity; 
a  theologian:  as,  a  great  divine;  "the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John  the  IHvine." 

and  ...  he  had  na  yet 
i>f  the  mild  and  genrruoa 
might  not  rasvl  with  |J~ 

a  priest;  a  clergy- 


sure. 
S.  A 
man. 
HI*  a  good 

8f.  A  diviner;  a 
A 


Skat.,  M.  uf  V..  L  L 


ter  thing  than  earth, 
Mai,  Klch.  II..  lit.  4. 


l  sr. 
» 


The  ga«e  I 
A  grief  and  sympathise 


enUal  of 
vanished 


2.  Figuratively,  a  sort  of  instinctive  prevision ; 
a  presentiment  and  knowledge  of  a  future 
event  or  events;  conjectural  presage: 


(»,)  of  (A*  rliryy.  arlalm  of  divine  authority  for  particular 
person*  ami  particular  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
An  Instance  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  U  the  still  qn- 
srttli-d  claim  of  the  bishop*  to  power  in  their  several 
dioceses,  as  opposed  to  the  papal  theory  that  they  rule 
mediately  through  the  pope  -  Divine  service,  the  public 
worship  of  Hod  ;  especially,  the  stated  or  ordinary  dally 
and  Sunday  worship  ,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Augll 
■    rrhee,  the  hours  or  the  daily  muniiug  and  even 

.  i."id'™Uhl 
in  religious  i»  r- 
!«»»"*.  cipend  a 

rewifiionx  lite  root  of  Imjarnttrlt  <utcw/Ai»m,  or  ma 
t«rwort,»hu  li  wiu  formerly  hlshly  eslecmcl  In  m.  dli  In.-, 
hut  ser-ios  to  have  b  »  virtue*  riccpt  thu*e  of  an  aromatic 
stiiiiulioit.  =8vn.  3.  Ili>ly.  sacred.— S.  supernatural,  sit- 


to  pertor 

i,  when  the  mind  hath  a  pre*>-nt km    vloea,  as  to  sing  a  spe.:ini  .|  hum 
.  withool  the  inducemenl  of  a  sign      certain  sum  In  alms.  etc.  -  The  divine 
n.  Advam-v  luenl  of  U-aniing.  II  >a 


was  Calkaa. 

CAdsieer,  Troll  ua,  L  SS. 
thy*  titer  he  knew  by  a  good  rfansvis, 
ch  aomtyme  was  rlerke  Merlyn  vnto. 

Ham.  if  I'arlrnay  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  L  5*771. 

4f.  Divinity. 

I  sank  iher  bisachopa  bolde  and  bachllers  at  diuyn 
Bi-coome  clerkea  of  a  counte. 

/'icr*  PLnrman  (AX  Pros-,  L  90. 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  See  uv»% 
—  Ecumenical  dlvlnss.   See  «-«nvsueat  =  870.  S.  l~Ur- 
riyman,  /Viesf,  etc    See  minister,  m. 
divine  (di-vin'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  divined,  ppr. 
divining.  [<  ME.  rfertseB,  devynen,  foresee,  fore- 
tell, interpret,  <  OF.  deriner,  F.  rffriafr  (cf.  Sp. 
adivinar  =  Pg.  aticrinAar)  —  It.  divinare,  <  L.  dso- 
narr,  foresee,  foretell,  divine,  <  divinu*,  divine- 
ly inspired,  prophetic,  as  a  soothsayer,  prophet : 
see  divine,  a.]  J.  tran*.  1.  To  learn  Of  make  out 
by  or  as  if  by  divination ;  foretell ;  presage. 
Why  dnat  thou  say  King  Richard  is  depns'd? 
Dar  *t  thou^  thou  little  better  thin 
iKn'w  his  downfall! 
Those  acute  and  subtile  spirits.  In  all  their  a 
hardly  dirt'ne  who  shall  lie  fc*»«,l. 

Sir  T,  - 

2.  To  make  out  by  t 
conjecture;  guess. 

she  I*  not  of  »a,  a*  I  tfiria*. 

7>Nuy»en,  aland,  xxvll.  7. 
of  one  who  can  dirv'ite 
sym 

il.  Arnold,  Tristram  and  Iseult. 
In  you  the  heart  some  sweeter  hlnU  die 
And  wdaer,  thanln  winter  s  dull^s|«aL-^  ^ 

3t.  To  render  divine;  deify;  consecrate;  sanc- 
tify. 

She  .  .  .  seem  d  of  AngeU  race. 

Urlng  on  earth  like  Angell  new  dfnisd>. 

-S/^iwer,  lfcaphnaida.  i 
-Syn.  1.  To  prognosticate,  predict,  prophesy.—  £.  To 
see  through,  penetrate. 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  use  or  practise  divination. 

They  [lilpsles]  mostly  rficow  by  means  of  a  number  of 
shells,  with  a  few  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  money,  Ac,  in 
term!  led  with  them. 

K.  W.  Laiu,  Modern  Egyptians.  IL  10*. 

2.  To  afford  or  impart  presages  of  the  future; 
utter  presages  or  prognostications. 

The  prophet*  thereof  tfiew  for  money.    Micah  In.  1L 

3.  To  have  presages  or  forebodings. 

suggest  but  truth  to  my  diriniiw  thoughts. 

Skak.,  S  Hen.  VL,  It.  «. 

4.  To  make  a  guess  or  conjecture :  as,  you 
havo  rfi'rined  rightly. 

divinely  (di-vln'li),  adr.  1.  In  a  divine  or  god- 
like manner;  in  a  manner  resembling  deity. 
Bom  from  abo  " ^^^^^J^^^^^^ 

As  when  s  painter,  poring  on  a  face, 
IHxinnly  thro'  all  hindrance  find*  the  man 
Behind  It,  7V«ny*on,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  By  the  agency  or  influence  of  God :  as,  a 
prophet  divinely  inspired  ;  drrtaWy  taught. 

In  his  [St  Paul's  I  dimnrly  inspired  judgment,  this  ktad 
of  knowledge  so  far  exceeds  all  other  that  none  else  de- 
sen  u*  to  be  named  with  lu   Bp.  Bmridae,  Works.  I .  ivta. 

3.  Excellently ;  in  the  supreme  degree :  as,  <U- 
n'nWyfair;  divinely  brave. 

The  Grecians  most  etim'sWy  have  given  to  the  active 
perfection  of  men  a  name  expressing  both  beauty  and 
goodness.  /footer.  Ecclca.  Polity 

lUrinriirr  imaged,  clearer  seen. 
With  happier  teal  pursued. 

M.  Arnold,  tSiermann  Once  More,  at.  Tk 

dlvlnementl  (di-vin'ment ),  n.  [<  OF.  derine- 
mtnl  —  I*r.  derinamen  (ef.  Sp.  idivinamientol  = 
It  rfirinaiwrtifo,-  as  dirisc,  e.,  +  -meat.]  Divi- 
nation. jVorfA. 

divlneneas  (di-vin 'nes),  n.  t. 
ticipation  in  the  divine  1  " 
nau  of  the  Scriptures. 
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i  in  diuintn*£$f  It, 
1  lmr«  v»  to  tbe  hill. 

Uakinytt  I  oiwsmj,  I.  SOT. 
All  true  work  Is  sacred  |  In  all  work,  were  it  lmt  true 
hand  labour,  there  la  something  of  dinnrivai.  CartyU. 

2.  Excellence  In  the  supreme  degree. 

An  earthly  paragon  !    Behold  di'is'iwneav 

No  elder  than  a  buy !       Shak.,  ("yrnbetuw,  HI.  6. 

(di-vi'uer),  n.  [<  ME.  ditinowr,  devi- 
,  a  soothsayer,  a  theologian,  <  OF. 
t,  .ituNur,  F.  tterinrur,  <  LL.  divinator,  a 
soothsayer:  see  dicinator.]  1.  One  who  pro- 
femes  or  practises;  divi nation;  one  who  pretends 
to  predict  events,  or  to  reveal  hidden  things, 
by  the  aid  of  superior  beings  or  of  supernatural 
:  by  the  use  of  the  divining-rod. 
I  It  wele  that  he  U  the  wisest 
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alliferous  deposits  or  water  may  be  found  by 
tiigjO-ng.  It  Is  usually  rasde  of  two  twigs  of  haxel.  or  of 
apple  or  some  other  fruit-tree,  tied  together  at  the  tup 
with  thread,  or  of  s  naturally  forked  branch,  and  la  grasp- 
ed hy  both  hand!  In  aueb  s  way  that  It  mnvea  when  at- 
tracted liy  the  sought- for  deposit.  This  method  of  search 
for  ore  ur  wator  has  been  In  use 


Is  bow  rarely 


likelihood  of  i 


for  centuries,  but  lis 
by  Intelligent  persona. 


i  If  we  dig  from 

111; 

.  with yimi dimniito-rod  ol 1  witehes-hasel' 

.Srecl,  Antiquary,  xxlil. 

Tlie  dinning  nd  at  reverential  study. 

Lmetll,  Among  my  Books.  2d  aer.,  p.  4". 


that  la,  ssf  only  god. 

Jferfi»(l!.RT.«.),l.SS. 


2.  One  who  guesses;  a  conjeeturer. 

A  OfttaMo  dMiwr  of  thoughts.  beta 
Bird -dlTla »r».  Same  as  Mrd^cUxirer  (which  see.  under 
conjurer  t. 

divineress  (dl-Wner-es),  it.  [<  ME.  derinerese, 
<  F.  derineretse ;  fern,  of  dMincT.]  A  female 
diviner  or  soothsayer;  the  priestess  of  an  an- 
[Kare.] 

of  mind. 

MOMUt 


,  at  the  tune  -lull  the  wu  toon 
I  if  the  bad,  the  was  no  more  St  to  be  In 
eptred  than  an  Inttrument  untuned  to  render  an  hanivn. 
niout  sound.  Ltrylen,  Plutarch. 

diving-beetle  (dl'vtng-be'tl),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  various  aquatic  beetles  of  the  " 


divlning-frUff  (.li-vi'ning-gtAf),  »• 
iiifi)iiii;/-roii. 

The  mitre  of  high  priests  and  the  dinning-**/ ot  sooth- 
asyers  were  things  of  envy  and  ambition. 

Jrr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  163$),  I.  tO&. 

divinistert,  a.  [ME.  dyvynislre ;  <  divine  +  -iff 
+  -cr.]  A  diviner;  a  rovealer  of  hidden  thing's 
by  supernatural  means. 

Therfore  I  ttynte.  I  nam  no  durynufrr. 

CAaiirrr,  Knight  s  Tale,  L  we*. 

divinity  (di-vin'i-ti),  «.;  pi.  drrtsifie*  (-tis). 
[<  ME.  diriniiv.  deryat'fe,  <  OF.  definite,  divini- 
It,  F.  divinitt  =  l'r.  divinitat  =  Sp.  divinitiad  = 
I'g.  divindade  =  It,  divinitA,  dirinitade,  dirini- 
tate,  <  L.  divinita(i-)s,  divinity,  <  divinus, divine: 
see  divine.\  1 .  the  character  of  being  divine ; 
deity ;  godhead ;  the  nature  of  Ood ;  divine  nu- 


i  aquatic  beetles  of  the  family 
They  swim  freely  in  the  water,  aud 
may  often  be  seen  diving  rapidly  to  the  bottom, 
whence  their  name.  See  cut  under  l*ytiscus. 
diving  bell  (di'  ving-bel),  n.  A  mechanical  con- 
trivance consisting  essentially  of  an  inverted 
cup-shaped  or  bell-shaped  chamber  filled  with 
air,  in  which  persons  are  lowered  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  perform  various  oper- 
ations, such  as  examining  the  foundations  of 
bridgea,blastiug  rocks,  recovering  treasure  from 
sunken  vessels,  etc.  Dir. 

lng-lielli  hare  been  made  of 
varioiu  forma,  Mich  as  that  of 
s  bell,  or  s  hollow  truncat- 
ed cone  or  pyramid,  with  die 
smaller  end  closed  snd  the 
burger  one,  which  It  placed 
loneniwtt,  open.  The  air 
contained  wltldti  the  1*11  pre- 
vent* It  from  being  tilled  with 
water  on  submersion,  to  that 
the  direr  may  ilcscend  In  It 
and  breathe  freely,  provided 
be  It  furnished  with  a  new 
supply  of  fresh  air  as  fast  as 
the  contained  air  twrenrocs  vi- 
tiated by  respiration.  The 
diving  belt  Is  now  generally 


tdron  In  the  fa 
chest  (Al  open 
i,  and  with  scv- 
oivcx  lenses  set 
tide  or  roof,  to 
to  the  Interior, 
ided  by  chains 
rir  other  tollable 
an  be  raised  or 
sd  st  pleasure.  In  accordance  with 
it  within,  who  are  aupplied  with 


When  he  attributes  divinity  to  other  tiling*  than  find, 
It  Is  only  s  dirinufy  by  way  of  jnrtlclpatlou.  StitUngtbtt, 

2.  [cap.]  God;  thoPeitv;  the  Supreme  Being: 
generally  with  the  definite  article. 

Tit  (At  JWrinifu  that  ttirt  within  at  ; 

"111  Heaven  Itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  Intimates  eternity  to  man.   Addiam,  Cato,  r.  1. 

3.  In  general,  a  celestial  being;  a  divine  being, 
or  one  regarded  as  divine ;  a  deity. 

Thereat  a  divinity  that  idiapes  ■  ir  ends, 

>  was  the  only  Divinity  which  he  worthlpped, 
asesaloD  of  virtue  the  only  end  which  he 


inly  end  which  he  pro- 
posed.  "  ;>ryaVn,  character  of  Folybfus. 

4.  That  which  is  divine  in  character  or  qual- 
ity; a  divine  attribute ;  supernatural  power  or 


I  It  Ting  Ml 

ifitrnalB  jti  »rn  by  the 
ttvtii  air  Inject**! 
tiii/3  pump  (B>  placed 
ewnjwM  hy  a  cock  Id 


ol  an  i>b|<.n. 
at  Oi*  bnitoi 
eral  f  trniig  c 
lit  tu  npp-T 
adn.lt  light 

1:  . 

(Nn  *  bargv 
votM'i,  and 
town 
prnw 

Into  a  flexible  plp«  hy  in r ana  of  a  fi 
In  lh«  rnsacl,  while  the  rltiatcxl  air 

the  upper  pari  of  the  bell.  An  Improvement  on  tfab  fi>rm* 
calltH.  the  ruttitiltu,  eitablca  the  occupant,  litateail  of  de- 
psr-ndlng  upon  the  attendant*  above,  ai  In  the  older  f>*niit. 
to  rnlikc  or  rink  the  bell,  move  It  about  at  pleasure,  or 
raliH.  (rrrat  weighU  with  it  and  depoait  them  In  any  do- 

ulred  ipoC 

diving-bird,  n.   Same  as  ffir«T»,  1  (6). 

diving-buck  (dl'ving-buk),  n.  A  book-name 
of  the  antelope  Cephalophu*  tnertjena,  translat- 
ing the  Dutch  name  dnykerbok  (which  see) :  so 
called  from  the  way  in  which  the  animal  ducks 
or  dives  in  the  brush.  See  eut  under  Cephalo- 
■fVtff, 

diving-dress  (dl'ving-dres),  ».  Submarine  ar- 
mor (which  see,  under  armor). 

diving-spider  (ili'ving-spi'dfcr),  a.  An  aquatic 
spider,  Argyntncta  aquatiea,  which  builds  its 
nest  under  water,  and  habitually  dives  to  reach 
it,  carrying  down  bubbles  of  air,  with  which  it 
fills  its  nest  on  the  principle  of  the  diving-bell. 
It  is  thus  enabled  to  remain  undor  water, 
fitted  only  for 
Aroyroneta. 

diving-stone  (di'ving-ston),  «.  A  name  given 
tx>  a  species  of  jasper. 

-1  (di-vi'ning-rod),  n.  A  rod  or  twi£ 
I  in  divining:  especially,  a  twig,  generally 
of  haatel,  held  in  the  hand  and  supposed  by  its 

»>t«  where  met- 


iter,  though 
cut  undttr 


They  say  there  It  ditinity  In  odd  numbers. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  L 
l  dieutifw  doth  hedge  s  king, 
i  can  but  peep  to  what  It  wuald, 
AcUUtUeofblswIIL  A'Au*.,  Hamlet.  Iv.  5. 

There  U  more 
In  t»eanty  than  in  majetty. 

ford,  Broken  Heart,  Ir.  1. 
When  the  Church  without  temporal  support  is  able  to 
doe  bcr  great  works  upon  tbe  unforc  t  oljedlenoe  of  men, 
It  argues  a  divinity  about  her. 

Jftfren,  Church-Government,  IL  3. 

6.  The  science  of  divine  things;  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  character  of  God,  his  laws 
and  moral  government,  the  duties  of  man,  and 
the  way  of  salvation ;  theology :  as,  a  system 
of  divinity;  a  doctor  of  divinity. 
Hear  him  hut  reason  In  divinity. 
And,  all-admlrlng,  ultn  an  Inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  mailt-  a  prelate, 

Skak.,  Hen.  V.,  L  t. 

In  some  places  the  Author  has  been  to  attentive  to  hit 
Divinity  that  he  hat  ncgl«led  his  Poetry. 

Additan,  Spectator.  No.  sen. 
One  ounce  of  practical  divinity  Is  worth  a  pointed  thlp- 
load  of  all  their  reverences  have  Imported  these  fifty  year*. 

.Siente. 

Children  are  .  .  .  breviaries  of  doctrine,  living  bodiei 
inviting  their  elders  to  pe- 
on the  lovely  leaves. 

Ai:'  it.  Table-Talk,  )>.  17. 
Berkshire  Divinity,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  the- 
ological system  of  Kd wards,  Hupklut,  and  others,  who 
resided  In  Berkshire  county,  Mataucluuetu  — Divinity 
calf.  Be*  cu(n  -  Divinity  ball  the  name  given  In  Scot- 
land to  a  tbeologlcal  college,  or  to  that  dej*rtment  of  a 
anlvenlty  In  whldi  theology  it  taught — New  Divinity. 
Nsw-Ught  Divinity,  mimes  given  to  the  New  England 
thetili«r  Cdwardt  and  "tli-ra.  In  the  tiir'.l.  r  MMut)  "f 
its  development.-  New  Haven  Divinity,  a  populsr  title 
tor  a  pbasc  id  modified  Calvinism,  deriving  its  uaille  fri->m 
the  residence  of  Its  chief  founder.  S*.  W.  Taylor  (lTSI)  -lsas) 
of  Ysle  Tlieolugical  oetuluary  In  New  Haven,  Coiinrctlcut. 

di- 
+ 


divinize  (tliVi-nlz),  v.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  divinized, 
ppr.  divinizing.    [=  F.  dieimner  as  Sp.  dtrtnuar 

—  Pg.  dtrtnuar  as  It.  diviniszare;  as  divine  + 
-ire.]  To  deify;  render  divine;  regard  as  di- 
vine.  Also  rftrfatae. 

Man  Is  .  .  .  U»e  animal  tranaBgured  and  divinitrd  by 
the  Spirit  AUott,  Tablets,  p.  UU. 

Ill  pagan  Rome,  Vice  waa  not  regarded  aa  heinous,  be- 
tuse  the  Deities  whom  Rome  worshipped  were  vicious, 
ami  thus  Vices  themselves  were  dinaired. 

Dp.  Chr.  H  erdswrrA,  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  168. 

di  visof,  a.  K I*  dtrintg,  pp.  of  dividere,  divide : 
see  divide.  Ct.  devise,  v.]  Divided;  loose;  crum- 
bling. 

Thai  [oranges]  Voveth  Isnde  thst  rare  Is  and  dinar. 

faUadixu,  Hualsmdrie  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  US. 

divlsl  (d6-v6'a«).  [It.,  pi.  of  divUo,  <  L.  drri- 
«ms,  pp.  of  dividere,  divide.]  In  rnueie,  sepa- 
rate :  a  direction  that  instruments  playing  from 
a  single  staff  of  music  are  to  separate,  one  play- 
ing the  upper  and  the  other  the  lower  notes. 

divisibility  fdi-viz-i-bil'i-ti).  n.  [=  F.  rfirwl- 
bilitS  =  Sp.  diviiribilidad  aa  Pg.  divisibilidade  = 
It.  divinmta,  <  ML.  ' dir^m, («((->,  <  LL.  di- 
ritnbilit,  divisible:  see  divisible.}  1.  The  ca- 
pacity of  being  divided  or  separated  into  parts. 

—  2.  In  arith.,  the  capacity  of  being  exactly 
divided — that  is,  divided  without  remainder. — 
Infinite  divisibility,  the  chancier  of  bring  divisible  Into 
ports  which  are  also  divisible,  and  so  on  ad  Inlliiltani.  Aa 
applied  to  matter,  the  term  Implies  properly  that  any  por- 
tion of  matter  may.  by  the  exercise  ol  Mink  lent  force,  be 
separated  Into  parts.  After  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
Dtftordan  theory  of  atomt,  the  term  in/mle  <livuitnlitr  a/ 
matter  waa  long  retained  with  the  meaning  of  tbe  tntlntto 
divisibility  of  .pa-  v. 

Tho  geometricians  <vuu  know)  teach  the  i 
quantity  in  infuituin,  ur  without  ttop,  to  be  i 
rally  demonstrable.  l»  •>(■ .  Tilings  above  i 

I  said  at  Brit  Hut  fitdnife  divisibility 
doctrine  now  In  vogue  amongst  the  learned,  hut 
Bccund  thougbta  1  lielieve  I  have  mtsretirrs 
•nd  the  mi.take  arcae  from  want  of  dlttln 
tweeu  infiniU  and  Indefinite  diriritnUiv, 

A.  Twkrr,  Light  of  Nature,  III.  I1L  I  It 

divisible  (di-via'i-bl),  ft.  and  n.  [=  F.  divieibb 
=  Sp.  divimble  =  Pg.  divieircl  =  It.  dirunMe,  < 
LL.  dtrimbili*,  divisible,  <  L.  divitiere,  pp.  tirri- 
>•«.«,  divide:  we  divide.}  L  i.  1,  Capable  of 
division  ;  that  may  be  separated  or  disunited ; 
consisting  of  separable  parts  or  elements:  as,  a 
line  is  tMrun'M«iuto  an  infinite  number  of  points. 

The  outermost  layer  of  the  body  It  a  dense  cldtinous 
cuttcula,  usually  dicisiofe  Into  several  layers. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  Md. 

S.  In  arith.,  capable  of  division  without  re- 
mainder: as,  lOOis  rfiriiriWs  by  10. 
IL  n.  That  which  is  susceptible  of  division. 
The  compotltlcn  of  bodies,  whether  It  be  of  divuritln  or 
indivisibles.  Is  a  i|Uettioii  which  mutt  be  rank  d  with  tho 
Indliwolvablea.  Gianritlr,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  v. 

divitriblenefw  fdi-vin'i-bl-nes),  n.  Divisibility; 
capability  of  being  divided. 
The  diviMUntu  of  nitre  into  ttied  and  volatile  parts 
BayU,  Works.  I.  SIS. 

diviKibly  (di-viz'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  divisible 
manner. 

shlch  Is  Impenetrably  and  di'rij-iWtr  ex. 
i  In  nature  another  tnbstance  .  .  .  which 
t  of  parts  separable  from  one  another. 
CudmrU,  Intellectual  System,  p.  SS4. 

division  (di-vizh'on),  n.    [<  ME.  dicistoan,  dc- 
vuntmn,  <  OF.  devotion,  divieion,  F.  diritios  = 
Pr.  derinim.  devezio  =  Bp.  division  —  Pg.  di 
=  It.  r/it ieioae  =  P.  divvtie  —  (>.  Dan.  Sw. 


dividere,  pp. 
of  di- 


divlnlzation  (div'i-ni-zi'shon),  n 
rinitalivn  —  It.  diviniziazione. ;  aa 


divinut 

^Tfion.]  The  act  of  divinizing:  deification:  as, 
tho  drpiaL-afioa  of  pleasure.  Also  rfiriawafjoit. 
[Rare.] 


life 


ami  fc- 
.  where 
and  tin 


With  thlt  natural  hent  Jtowar.1  pleature 
eumlltvl  ...  Ill  the  Ind^Kiiroiiean  race. 

a  i  lid  III-  i  Iv  now  1!  '-I  had  Iwt  l.wl,  tor  li 

.tern  vtivk  which  I.rnel  put  upon  the  cloriflcatiim  anil 
dieini-ritfofn  .d  till,  natural  Itent  of  mankind,  thlt  attrac- 
tive aspect  »f  the  imtourtelvej*^    ^    ^     d  Dugm  1 


sinn,  <  L.  t<>fi»io(»-),  division,  < 
dirisus,  divide:  see  diridi?.]  1.  The  act 
viding  or  separating  into  parts,  portions,  or 
shares :  aa,  the  division  of  a  word  (as  by  means 
of  a  hyphen  at  tho  end  of  a  line) ;  the  dtrteioft 
of  labor;  the  division  of  profits. 

I'll  make  dirinen  of  my  present  with  you : 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  ..offer.  Skat.,  T.  37.,  ill.  t. 
SpeciBcally  — (a)  |U  tfiruiofn-X  tr.  of  Or.  sWp.e-u.1  la 
low,  the  enumeration  and  naming  of  the  parts  of  a  wants; 
rsjiecially,  the  enuuierat  Ion  of  the  species  of  a  genua.  Th» 
litter  it  alto  distinguished  as  tcaival  diviiUm,  Piruitm  Is 
mainly  distingulslied  from  riasn.ilco/ion  In  that  the  latter 
I-  a  modem  word,  and  tuppoaet  minute  observation  of  tbe 
factt,  while  the  former,  at  an  Aristotelian  term,  denotes  a 
much  ruder  proceeding,  listed  on  ordinary  knowledge,  and 
undertaken  at  the  outset  of  the  stndy  of  the  genus  divided, 
fhieol  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Karoist  srboolof  logi- 
clant  was  that  all  division  tbould  proceed  by  dichotomy. 

Divirk-n  It  a  dlvldyng  of  that  which*  la  mure  com  inline 
Into  thote  wbiche  are  le*«e  comiiiiiue.  Aa  a  deSniclon 
Iherefi-re  dxsvlh  declare  what  a  thing  It.  ao  the  divi*um 
aheweth  bow  many  ^.J^'^^'^^'J^^^^ 

Weiriew  it  the  parting  or  dividing  of  a  wont  or  thing 
thai  it  more  gellerall.  unto  other  word,  or  thltlgv  les»e  gen- 
eraU.  ZuWrrifle,  Arte  ol  L-wick-  (ir.lXH.  il  S. 

(4)  In  Ac;  . .the  separating  of  the  Belli  b,  lii.es  III  the  41. 
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division 


i.f  Impaling  two  shl 

■*nU«l  ol  mem 


lila 


AdrtrtW ,  etc.),  altn  for  the  pii 
tt  v,-iv  r  or  ii  i,ii  iiru-r'  [l.v  i 

In  a  legislative  hnu*c  In  order  to  ascertain  the  vote,  fill* 
Is  citce'tcd  In  the  British  ilouw  of  (  oiunwins  by  the  patt- 
ing of  til*  arhrnia tl ve  Anil  negative  able*  Into  tcjurn In  lob- 
bte*,  to  be  counted  by  tellers ;  In  American  legislature*, 
by  their  rising  alternately,  or,  as  Is  frequently  done  In  the 

Ilocitrof  Kcprrtrnlatircs  by  Jwlsslng  Itetwecn  leltersatand- 

Ing  In  front  of  the  speaker*  desk.  In  the  British  Home 
of  Common*  the  usual  method  of  voting  on  any 


on  a  c»U  of  tbe 


1708 

into  several  short  one*.  It  wh  common  in  the 
music  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

set  a*  ditties  highly  penn  d. 


Sung  by  a  fair  ''^"^"^JJ  M 


t,  to  her  lut< 

Shak.,  1  Urn.  IV.,  III. 


1. 


Music,  advance  thee  on  thy  golden  wind. 


tuition  paatrd  without  a  diaeton,  MacauUiu. 

2.  In  math. :  fa)  The  operation  inverse  to  mul- 
tiplication: the  finding  of  a  quantity,  the  quo- 
tient, which,  multiplied  by  a  given  quantity, 
the  divisor,  gives  another  given  quantity,  UN 
dividend.  In  elementary  arithmetic dirliion  laoften  dr- 
oned aa,  for  etaraple,  "the  partition  of  a  greater  lunimii 
by  .leaser  •  (Htnrdt,  ir*i).  hut  uich  a  deflnltton  spplle* 
only  whon  the  quotient  1*  an  abstract  Dumber  and  an  In- 
teger. Wvlsion  !•  denoted  by  vartona  sign*.  Thna,  a  di- 
vided by  »  may  be  written  In  any  of  the  following  waya : 


dim'sion  from  sweet,  string  to  string. 
Middlelon,  Blurt,  Maatrr-Canalahle,  L  1. 

Sow  that  the  manager  ha*  monopolised  the  Opera- 
booee,  haven't  we  the  •ignors  and  slgnoras  calling  lirrv. 
.tiding  t!,,.|r  Mw«,th  wniUjrev^  ami  gargling  glib  dirt. 

*"""  °  '      °"  '"""skrridan,  The  Critic.  I.  V, 

8.  Tlie  precise  statement  of  the  point*  at  issuo 
in  any  dispute.  [Rare.] 

The  d.  rtVioit  is  an  openyng  of  Ihynge*  wherein  we  agree 
and  rest  upon,  and  wherein  we  .tick  and  aland  In  travera, 
•hewing  what  we  have  to  aale  in  our  owne  behalfe. 

Sir  T.  Wilem,  Bbelorlc  (lliSJi 

9.  See  tho  extracts. 
At  tho  rnlreralty  of  Cambridge,  England,  each  of  the 

I*  divided  Into  two  part*.  ' 


divisor 

down  and  wai  multiplied  by  the  Brat  fieri  re  of  the  dirts**-, 
and  the  remainder  waa  art  down  over  the  currvspofidiar 
figure*  ol  the  dividend,  which  were  immediately  ranctW 
together  with  the  tint  figure  of  the  dlvtoor.  TTila  pr.v*** 
having  been  repeated  until  the  whole  divisor  hall  ureu 
canceled,  the  latter  waa  written  down  again  ime  place  tor 
ther  to  the  left,  the  second  figure  of  the  quotient  was  art 
down,  and  the  whole  proceeding  repeated  until  a  remans 
d«r  waa  obtained  leaa  than  the  divisor.  The  folluwla; 
thou*  the  successive  atagea  of  the  division  of  SSI  by  u  : 
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The  rule  waa  derived  from  Arabian  writer*  —  Short  di- 
Vision,  a  proccs*  <if  divbtun  | 
larg. r  than  II).  in  which  th 
so  from  left  tor 


ft' 
1 


Won  practiacd  with  a  divisor  rat 
tho  quotient  la  aet  down  dlTrrtlr, 
•  right,  uauall}  lielow  a  line  unlet 

er»»!*tSe  d^Vbi^u  oflfSSuf  Rto 


T.  Bib, 


o:4,  «6~ 


Where  multiplication  Is  not  commutative  (thai  la,  where 
xv  la  npt  generally  equal  to  tot)  there  arc  two  kind*  of 
division ;  for  If  ztf  ■  i,  i  may  he  regarded  aa  the  quotient 
of  r  divided  by  n,  or  y  a*  the  qaotirnt  of  /  divided  by  i. 
— l  two  klnda  of  division  are  denoted  a>  followt: 


rtl  +  it  -  x. 


Mrlalon  U  one  of  the  fundamental 
tic,  common  algebra,  anil  quaternion* ; 
of  algebra  It  generally  give*  an  Indeh 
and  ao  loaee  It*  Importance, 


ninata  quotient 
(i)  A  rule  or  method 
for  ascertaining  the  quotient  of  a  divisor  into 
a  dividend :  as,  long  diemon.  (c)  A  section ; 
the  separation  of  n  geometrical  figure  into  two 
parta. — 3.  The  state  of  being  divided;  sepa- 
ration of  parts :  as,  an  army  weakened  by  di- 
cisum;  diruioiw  among  Christians. 

Hate  I.  of  .11  thing,  the  mlghtloat  to  f» 

ruion  Itaclf.  ifuton.  Divorce,  IL,  tL 

4.  That  which  divides  or  separates;  a  dividing 
Hue,  partition,  or  mark  of  separation ;  any  sign 
or  cause  of  separation  or  distinction. 

I  will  put  u  diviium  between  my  people  and  thy  peo- 
ple. Ex.  <iiL  £1. 

5.  A  part  separated  or  distinguished  in  any 
war  from  the  rest ;  a  minor  part  or  aRirrogate ; 
a  distinct  portion :  as,  the  divisions  of  an  or- 
ange ;  a  rftrinKm  of  mankind  or  of  a  country ; 
the  divisions  of  a  book  or  of  a  discourse. 


CHi  i  M  th 

i   il  I  -  11.  J  .IN 


],.  Mlt,  .if 


AirVf. 
or  of  a  Beet, 
or  of 


Specifically— (a)  A  definite  part  of  an 
conaUting  of  .certain  number  of  brii 
under  a  ilnglc  commander. 

For  ula  <f irmVm*,  aa 

Are  in  three  bea.lt.  SAa*.,  1  Hen.  TV.,  L  S. 

((1  A  part  of  a  •hip  *  company  aet  a|Mrt  for  a  certain 
service  In  action.  Thoae  who  verve  at  the  gun*  are 
elaaaed  a*  the  ar*r,  jeronif.  thir\i,  and/iiwWA  iltruvWnr; 
the  t*>*r*Ur  din*i*iH  iwovltle  the  gun*  with  aniitiunlllon ; 
the  matter  g  titration  ulcer  the  ahlp  and  work  the  aalU; 
and  tho  ciairineer'i  dirisiun  manage  the  engine*  and  the 
hoHrm  (c)  A  gengrapliicai  military  <ximioand,  coio>f*i- 
in^  of  two  or  more  ttcpartmcnu.  1'hoa,  th*  Military 
/>*rt»on  of  the  Mtaaoiiri  i-onal*b-d  of  th«-  department  of 
IfcuWa,  the  deparuikenl  of  the  Platte,  the  department  of 
the  MUaiHin,  nud  the  deiiortruent  of  Tela*.  In  the  nii)|. 
tary  oigiuiUatton  of  tlie  l'nlted  Ml* tea  there  U  .1  proaci.t 
(l!XUI  but  one  divUbin  ithut  of  tbe  Fhilippinral.  which  I* 
divided  Into  Ihr.-c  drpartniritta  <I.uton,  the  Vlaayaa,  and 
Mindanao!  There  are  alen  eight  other  departmeuta. 
See  tlrpnrtmrut.  |o)  In  not.  *»**.:  |l)  In  soohiglcal 
claaalftvatlon,  any  group  of  ^jieciea  fornilog  a  part  of 
.  larger  group :  Ui  entorjMdugy,  aometlme*  •peclftcjdly  ap 
nlied  to  a  group  iimaller  than  a  ■ubordcr  and  larger  than  a 
family,  aa  the  .liviiii.it  (tvmivxrritta  of  the  Hrttroftfra.  A 
are/ion  may  lie  equivalent  In  value  to  a  dlrlnlon,  or  a  group 
subordinate  to  it ;  a  vrin  la  a  division  In  which  the  minor 
gp.up«  nhow  a  regular  gradaUon  in  ntnictiire.  (?)  In  I..- 
lanlcal  claMlllratiun.  one  of  the  higher  grade*  In  tho  w- 
qiienceof  grotips,  equivalent  to  vubriw*iom  or  mritt,  a*  the 
ptuenoganfroua  and  cryptogainou*  dinsiont  of  plant*.  It 
r*  alto  often  need  a*  nilMinlln*te  tu  rfox,  a*  the  polypct- 
sloiia,  apetaloua.  etc.,  t/iriro.na  of  dlcotyledonou*  planU. 
By  iome  author*  It  ha*  l«m  uaed  to  deaignatc  a  grade 
between  fruV  and  onfrr 

6.  The  state  of  being  divided  in  sentiment  or 

i;  dlffcr- 


the  people.  John  riL  «. 
Betwixt  tbeao  two 


•olitl  itar*.  thU  weight  of  tf.lv  and  llnili. 

'  •yinbtil  of  thy  dtriiiim  from  Him? 
fenny**!.  Hie  Higher  I'aiithelun. 

7.  In  music,  a  rapid  nml  florid  meliMlie  ]inssage 
or  phrase,  usually  Intended  to  lie  sung  at  one 
breath  to  a  sincle  syllable:  so  culled  because 

originally  conceived  as  the  elaboration  „f  a  Uix  

phrase  of  long  tones  by  the  division  of  each    tho  dividend  |  the 


Are  tney  nut  *ign  ao.l 


frivisum  i*  the 

u  made. 

B.  tt.  Hall,  College  Word*. 
The  term*  *n»  Hill  further  divided,  each  Into  two  parta ; 
and,  after  divitim  In  the  Mlchaelmaa  and  Lent  term*,  a 
•tndent  who  can  aulgn  a  good  plea  for  » otitic*  to  the  Col- 
lcce  authonues  m:.y  go  down  ami  take  holiday  for  the  rc.t 
of  the  tin*.  C.  A.  BrUtM,  Rngllah  Unlrerslty.  p.  K. 
Acddental  division,  a  division  of  .  mtbjecl  umrdlng 
to  It*  accident* :  aa,  good  thing*  are,  according  to  Arb- 
totle.  eltlwr  qualities  of  wind,  qualitiet  of  body,  or  acci- 
d«.iiUot fortune.— OenteatmsJ  division.  8eece»frj.Mwii. 

-  Complementary  division,  a  method  of  dlvi*l..n  given 
by  Hncthlut.  The  Hiuill.  Kt  Muiul  huiitlwr  larger  than  the 
dlvlKw  Is  uaed.  and  alao  tho  complement  of  the  dh  iaor,  or 
theremahidcr  after  uibtractlng  It  from  the  round  number. 
The  firtt  figure  of  tho  qnotlont  to  act  down,  f  mm  the  dlvi- 
tlmd  I*  «nbtractei1  the  protlurt  of  thl*  by  the  rooml  num- 
lier,  and  to  tlie  remainder  to  ad.leil  the  prod  net  of  tho  same 
llgure  of  the  quotient  by  the  complement  of  the  dlvlaor. 
The  mm  U  treated  a*,  new  dividend.  —  Complex,  r  com- 
pound division,  the  division  of  a  complei  or  compound 
number  cither  by  a  number  of  tlie  aame  *ort  or  by  an  ab- 
•tract  number,  at  tile  dlvlalon of  it  d«y»  IS lKturi  It  minute* 
!>)•  1  day  18ht.ui*  nilnuUw  So  •cemdj,  or  by  7.— Direct 
division,  (a)  lMviiilon  not  comitlemetitary.  (*)  A  rule 
for  dividing  on*  nunitier  by  another,  ao  ua  to  obtain  the 
entire  period  of  the  circulating  decimal  of  tho  miotietit. 
Both  dividend  and  dlvlaor  aro  multiplied  by  the  aume 
number  ao  a*  to  make  the  last  signideant  figure  of  the  di* 
visor  9.  By  striking  off  from  tbe  divisor*.. multiplied  tho 
0,  together  with  any  cipher*  which  may  follow  It,  and  In- 
creasing the  truncated  remnant  by  1,  a  nomber  b  ohtalnrd 
culled  the  current  multiplier.  Tlie  lust  figure  of  the  mul- 
tiplied dividend  I*  now  struck  off,  multiplied  by  the  cur- 
rent multiplier,  and  tho  product  added  to  the  truncated 
dividend.  The  *nm  I*  treated  a*  a  new  dividend ;  and  this 
pence**  to  ointinnrd  until  the  dlvlilenda  begin  to  repeat 
thrntsclvea.  The  sncocialrerigurr*  •truck  off  from  thedivi. 
den  I  from  last  to  first  are  now  written  down  from  left  to 
right  **  a  whole  number,  and  iuhtrnxird  from  llie  circulat  • 
Ing  part  of  the  aame  figure*  repeated  indefinitely  Into  the 
decimal  place*.  The  remainder,  after  shifting  th*  decimal 
point  aa  many  place*  to  tike  left  aa  there  were  xema  struck 
off  from  tbe  divisor  along  with  the  A,  to  thequotlent  sought  . 
—Division  by  circulating;  decimals,  a  method  of  di- 
viding 1>>:  means  of  a  Utile  of  circulating  decimals. —  Divi- 
sion by  factors,  the  process  of  dividing  *uccc*«rely  t.y 
factor* of  the  divisor.—  Division  by  logarithms, .  meth- 
od of  dividing  bated  on  the  fact  that  the  logarithm  of  tbe 
Quotient  to  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend  diminished  by 
the  logarithm  of  the  divisor. —  Division  of  a  ratio,  the 
reduction  of  .  proportion  from  a:6se:dto6  —  a-,  and 

—  c : e.  —  Division  of  labor,  In  folit,  aeon.,  tho  dividing 
up  of  s  process  or  an  employment  Into  particular  parta, 
ao  that  each  person  employed  can  devote  hlmaelf  wholly 
to  one  section  of  the  process.  -  Division  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  s  legislative  body,  the  division  of  a  complei  propo- 
•ItliMi  or  motion  Into  distinct  proposition*,  in  order  that 
each  may  be  considered  and  voted  upon  separately:  a 
coarse  resorted  to,  upon  motion  or  demand,  when  soy  of 
tbe  memttcr*  tsv.tr  part*  but  not  the  whole  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  presiding  onVer  usually  hss  the  power  of  de- 
ciding whether  such  division  1*  adntiMiMe.—  Division 
vIoL  See  "of  General  of  division.  r>oo  jrneruf ,  w  — 
Golden  division',  arithmetical  division  not  complemen- 
ts?. Harmonic  division  of  a  line.  !V»  Anrmonic. 
-Iron  division',  i^ame  aa  complementary  rfirunoit. — 
Logical  division,  any  division  not  a  partition,  being 
either  a  nominal,  substantial,  or  accidental  division. — 
Long  division,  the  common  modem  method  of  artth- 
melk-al  division  when  the  divisor  is  a  number  larger 
lhan  10.  The  greatest  number  of  time*  that  the  divisor 
I*  cuntalned  III  the  first  figure*  of  tlie  dividend,  beginning 
with  live  left  (a  tufll 
number  greater  tit* 
of  the  dividend,  as  t 
vtK.r  to  thru  multlp 
b  subtracted  from 
the  remainder  the,  n 
to  then  annexed,  an 
aa  a  new  dividend ; 
tended  in  algebra  t 
eral.    The  rule  Is  ol 

Nominal  dlvlalon. 
senses  of  an  equivocal  w 
Partible  division.:! 
II*  part*,  as  uf  the  Rnul 
ami  commons ;  partitixii 
latins  to  facts,  not  a  me 
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vision  of  polynomial*  In  gen. 
origin.  See  trrateh  dirintm. 
•nnmeratlun  of  the  dltrrreiit 
I  .tr  evpretwilori :  s  distinction, 
lental  ilKUl.xt  of  a  wIh.Ic  into 
nation  Into  sovereign,  lunto. 
Real  division,  a  divtolon  re- 
lilstlui  tl.tii  l.twceu  different 


brnt'lng  suttstanttsl,  partible,  and 
So-iilental  division ;  the  eiplu-atinnot  *  whole  by  Its  parts. 
-Scratch  division,  the  ordinary  method  of  division  l.e. 

fir.  li-ti^  i  :-.  i-ii  in  ii  i  - 1 ' .  i  i  1 1 .  [  I  i . .  ■ .  I  it : .  in  the  seiel 
levntb  cetilurj-    The  products  were  not  set  down  at  all. 

tbe  remainders.   The  tlivivor  wav  set  down  under 
thequotlent  waa  then  set 


JfunniNiT  did$itm  on  the  panting  air. 

j?.  JoaeoA,  I  octautter,  fv.  a. 

He  could  not  ruts  ovrt*i«*n  with  more  art 
I'pon  his  quaking  Instrument  than  she. 
The  nightingale,  did  witii  her  varfcxie  notes 
Reply  to.  font,  Lovrr  t  MiilatSI  hotj.  I  L 


Byn.  1_  Domsrratlun,  apportionment,  allotment,  dlatri 
buunn.— B.  Section,  Pvrtnm,  etc.  <»re  iiart,  n.\  compart- 
ment, clsas,  bead,  category.  detachmeliL— S.  Disagree- 
ment, breach,  rupture,  ulleiisllon. 
divisional  (di-vizh'on-al),  a.  [<  division  +  -at] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  serving  for  division;  noting 
or  making  division :  as,  a  divisional  line.  Alao 
ff/n'WoiKiry. —  2.  Belonging  to  a  division,  as  of 
an  army,  or  to  a  district  constituting  a  division 
for  any  purpose ;  having  to  do  with  a  division : 
as,  a  divisional  general  (that  is,  a  general  of 
division  in  the  French  service);  a 
surgeon  of  police. 

Stem  soldier  as  Ihtvonatwas,  the  col 
him  to  huvc  been  on  friendly.  If  not  in 
terms  with  lib  divisional  general*. 

Edinburgh  Jtrt.,  CUE  IT.  9HL 

Divisional  bonds.  Sec  W/i. 

divisionary  (di-vizh'on-a-ri),  a.  [<  division  + 
-oryl.]    Kamo  as  divisional,  I.    Imp.  Itirl. 

divisionert  (di-virh'on-er),  n.  One  who  divide*. 

division-mark  (di-vtzh'on-mark),  n.  In  m un- 
cut notation,  a  horizontal  curve  inclosing  a  nu- 
meral which  is  placed  over  or  under  notes  that 
are  to  be  performed  in  a  rhythm  at  variance 
with  the  general  rhjthm  of  the  piece.  The  nu- 
meral indicates  the  desired  rhjthm.  See  fn/>. 
fff,  quintal/?,  seJCttdet,  etc. 

division-plate  (dt-vUb'gn-plat),  m.  In  a  gear- 
cutting  lathe,  a  disk  or  wheel  perforated  with 
circular  systems  of  holes,  representing  the  divi- 
sions of  a  circumference  into  a  certain  number 
of  parts. 

divisive  (di-vl'»iv),  o.  [=  F.  <livisif=  Pr.  th- 
rift r»  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  divisivo,  <  L.  as  if  'tftrimnu, 

<  tfleisiM  pp.  of  rfiridrre,  divide:  see  diridr.] 

1 .  Forming  or  expressing  division  or  < 
tion. 

Those  numbers  which  the  grammarians  c 
or  diririw,  ternl,  quatrrnl,  .  .  .  sttv 

/.  Mede.  On  IStniel.  p  It 

2.  Creating  division  or  discord:  as,  divism 
courses. 

In  this  discharge  of  the  trust  put  upon  us  by  <o*i.  wt 
would  not  bo  looked  upou  as  towers  of  sedition,  or  broach- 
era  of  national  and  dieisir*  motions. 

Milton,  Article*  of  Peace  with  tbe  Irish, 

There  is  nothing  so  fundamentally  diriiire  a*  superficial 
misunderstanding.  Coidemporary  her.,  LI.  19& 

Divisive  descent.  See</»«ce«r.  is.-  Dlvlalvedifferencs. 
Same  a*  rpeexjie  di/errnee  (which  see,  under  didmnee). 
—Divisive  members,  the  parte  which  come  into  view 
by  tbe  division  of  s  whole  —  Divisive  method,  dales  • 
method  of  treating  a  subject  by  successive  drhmtious  sod 
division*  :  otherwise  called  the  ifrSm'rirr  method. 

divislvely  (di-vi'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  divisive  man- 
ner; by  division.  Hooker . 

divisiveneSB  (di-vi'siv-nes),  in.  Tlie  stale  or 
quality  of  being  divisive ;  tendency  to  split  up 
or  separate  into  units. 

So  Invincible  Is  man's  tendency  to  unite  with  all  the  In- 
vim  ihie  divieiveneu  he  bus. 

CartyU,  French  Itev..  III.  la  1 

divisor  (di-vi'zor).  n.    [=  <"■.  Dan.  Sw.  ..irwor. 

<  F.  diviseur  =  Sp.  Pg.  divisor  =  It.  divisorr,  < 
1...  divisor,  n  divider,  distributor,  <  diviitcrc.  pp. 
dirisut,  divide:  see  divide,']  In  ctrifA.:  (f j  4 
number  or  quanlil  v  by  which  another  number 
or  quantity  (the  dividend)  is  divided,  (b)  A 
number  which,  multiplied  by  an  integer  quo- 
tient, gives  another  number  of  which  it  is  said 
to  l>o  n  divisor.—  Common  divisor,  or  commm  ■» 
•itre.  In  imifA..  *  nuuilicT  or  quantity  that  divides  each 
of  l«o  or  mo 
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divisor 

Cyclotomlc  divisor,  a  divisor  of  *  cyrkv 
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a  remainder. 

Uimic  function.  Dlvlaor  of  a  form.  In  anth.,  a  whole 
tiuuibcr  which  exactly  divide*  son*  iiuiiiImt  of  the  given 
form.  Intrinsic  (opposed  to  eztrlnalci  dlvlaor,  a  cj 
clutoinlc  illt l»ur  which  at  the  same  Wn-  divides  the  Index 
of  the  congruence.  —  Method  of  divisors,  a  method  fur 
finding  the  commensurable  roots  of  an  filiation  by  Brat 
rendering  thetu  Integral  and  then  ecarvhirjgfor  tbeni 
among  the  lax-tore  of  the  atwilute  term.  — Theory  Of 
divisors,  tliat  iwrt  of  the  theory  of  iiuiuljcra  which  relatee 
to  the  dlvisllullt)  of  munlier*.  embracing  tin'  iireater  part 
of  the  silldecl. 

divisural  (di-viz'i)-ral),  a.  [<  'dirtirMr*  (<  L. 
dwiKurn,  a  division,  <  diritlere,  pp.  dicimu,  di- 
vide) +  -rif.]  Divisional:  in  hot.,  applied  to 
the  median  lino  of  the  teeth  of 
which  iiplitt  ing  occurs. 

<iivorCG  (di-vurs'),  a.  [<  ME.  dirorte,  deroree, 
<  OF.  divorce,  F.  rfirore*  =  Pr.  dinrrtti  =  Sp.  Pg. 
diroreio  m  It.  liirorzio,  <  L.  dii  or  hum,  a  sepa- 
ration, divorce,  (  divortere,  divertere,  separate : 
see  rfirrrf.]  1.  A  legal  dissolution  of  the  bond 
of  marriage.  In  IU  atrlctoet  application  the  term 
meant  a  Judicial  decree  or  teglalatlve  art  alieolotely  ter- 
minating or  nullifying  a  marriage,  more  si>*>rtflcally  called 
rfm-jr*  a  rtwwoi  nanfrtMumu.  It  la  often  used,  however, 
to  signify  a  Judicial  separation,  or  termination  of  cohabi- 
tation, more  specifically  called  a  limited  Jnoree,  or  a  dt- 
ww  n  menm  et  fA.-rn  (from  lie-d  and  board);  ami  It  U 
sometime*  also  uerd  more  broadly  atlll  of  a  Judicial  decree 
that  a  suoposed  marriage  never  had  a  valid  existence,  aa 
in  caae  01  fraud  or  Incapacity. 

A  Mil  of  direre*  111  car  write  for  III  in  ; 
A  malr  better  lord  I'll  get  for  thee. 

Laird  of  BUiekurvui  (Child*  Ballade.  IV.  «nri). 

Hence — 8.  Complete  Reparation ;  absolute  dis- 
junction; abrogation  of  any  close  relation:  a*, 
to  make  divorce  between  soul  and  body ;  the 
divorce  of  church  and  state. 

Never  may  111  office,  or  fell  Jealousy .  .  ■  . 
Thrust  In  lietwccn  the  paction  of  these  klngdama, 
To  make  dirorue  of  their  Incorporate  league. 

Sna*  .  lien.  V.,  v.  Z 
And  an  the  limn  rfireire  of  steel  falls  oil  me. 
Make  of  your  prayer*  on*  sweet  aacrtttve, 
And  lift  my  aoul  to  heaven.  .s'*.U  ,  Hen.  VIII.,  II.  1. 

8.  The  sentence  or  writing  by  which  marriage 
is  dissolved, 
divorce  (di-vdfw*),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  divorced, 
ppr.  divorcing.  [=  F.  airorcer  aa  8p.  I'g.  di- 
vorciar  a*  It.  divorziare,  <  ML.  dirorfwire,  di- 
vorce; from  the  noun.]  1.  To  dissolve  the 
marriage  contract  between  by  process  of  law ; 
release  legally  from  the  marriage  tie ;  release 
by  legal  process  from  sustaining  the  relation 
or  performing  the  duties  of  husband  or  wife: 
absolutely  or  with  from  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing senses.  See  divorce,  n.,  1. 

Hbe  waa  dieore 'd, 
And  the  late  marriage  made  of  none  effect  » 
Skat.,  Hen.  VIII.,  It.  L 

Henee — 8.  To  release  or  sever  from  any  close 
connection ;  force  asunder. 

Sabbath  rtUa 
Hare  dwindled  Into  unrrspected  forma. 
Awl  kn«*  and  haaaocka  are  well  nigh  dirorr'd. 

Cotrywr,  The  Taek,  L  748. 

issmlaa  me,  and  I  prophesy  your  plan, 
fhsoreed  /ram  in y  experience,  will  be  chaff 
for  every  gust  of  chance.    Tennyson,  Prince**,  It. 
Sin  —  sin  everywhere,  and  the  sorrow  that  never  can  be 
divorced* /rv**  lie.  T.  WMknp,  Cecil  Ureeme,  ix. 

3.  To  take  away ;  put  away.  [Rare.] 

Nothing  hot  death 
Shall  o'erdieofw  my  dignities. 

Slu**.,  Hen.  VIII.,  111.  1. 

divorceable  (di-vor'aa-bl),  a.   [<  divorce  + 
-abie.]  That  can  be  divorced.  Also  diroreible. 

If  therefore  the  mind  cannot  hare  that  doe  society  by 
marriage  that  it  may  reasonably  and  humanly  desire,  ft 
can  he  do  human  society,  and  so  not  without  reason  <l> 
.  MOtau,  ColaatfTion. 

[<  divorce  + 

5;di- 


»ra«;  origin  obscure.  1  A  piece  of  turf;  a 
square  sod,  of  a  kind  used  to  cover  roofs,  build 
outhouses,  etc. 

The  old  shepherd  was  sitting  on  his  dieof^eat  without 
the  door  mending  a  shoe.  II ■-,.!,  Brownie,  II.  16*. 

Fall  and  divot  8ee/a0>. 
divoto  (il6-v6'to),  a.    [It.,<  L.  derottu,  devout : 
see  rfVrrinf,  and  devote,  a.]    In  miiwic,  devout ; 
grave;  solemn. 

divot-gpade  (div'pt-spad),  h.    A  spade  for  cut- 
ting divots  orsoda,  having  a  semi 
like  a  chopping-knife,  and  a 
handle  with  a  crutch-bead. 

divulgate  (di-vul'git),  r.  t.  [<  L.  dirulgalux, 
pp.  of  dtculqare,  make  common,  divulge;  see 
divulge.]   To  spread  abroad ;  publish.  [Bare.] 

It  were  very  perlllous  to  Hyvulttal*  that  noble  sryenee 
to  commune  people,  not  lerned  in  lylierall  sciences  and 
philosophy.  .fir  T.  A'J  v.f ,  Oaatle  of  Health,  It. 

divulgatet  (di-vul'git),  a.  [<  L.  diruigatut, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Published. 

Paclence  and  silfferaunce.  by  which  the  fayth  was  <fy- 
wulw'e  anil  iprril  altwiet  tlnrowe  the  world*  In  lllel 
while.  Sir  T.  Mart.  VVi»ka,  p.  110. 

divulgation  (div-ul-ga/shon),  n.    [  =  F.  dirul- 

gtitton  =  Hp.  dintlgtu-ion  =  Pg.  diruh/ac&o  =  It. 
tliculganome,  <  IjIj.  d»ro/oaf»o(i»-),  i.  L.  (irmt- 
pp.  ditulgatut,  make  common:  see  di- 
j  The  act  of  spreading  abroad  or  pub- 
[Rare.] 

lease  use  then  divuVjntion. 

Bp.  Hull,  Laxarua  Balsed. 

divulgatory  (di-vul'gft-t^-ri),  a.  [<  divulgate 
+  -ory-i  Publishing;  making  known.  [Bare.] 

Nothing  really  la  ao 
thought 


tearing  asunder,  <  direllere,  pp.  divuUtu,  tear 
asunder:  see  drcei**'.]  The  act  of  pulling  or 
plucking  away;  a  rending  asunder;  violent 
separation. 

Water  and  massy  bodies  move  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth;  but  rather  than  to  suffer  a  a 
•  of  nature,  they  will 
ftaeoa,  Ad,a. 


The  dieuines  of  a  good  handful  of  hair. 


Holland,  In  inn,  the 
for  the  free  navlg.. 


liS. 


treaty  of  separation  again  provided  1 
tton  of  thta  river  |the  .-kheldtl. 

If  Wary,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  |  He, 

divnlglvet  (di-vul'siv),  a.  [<  L.  divubui,  pp. 
of  divellere,  tear  apart  (see  (fire-P),  +  -»W.] 
Tending  to  pull  or  tear  asunder;  rending.  Bp. 
Hall. 

divulaor  (di-vul'sor),  n,  [NL.,  <  L.  dtvnhnt, 
pp.  of  direllere,  tear  apart:  see  ifireP9,]  In 
eurg.,  an  iustrumeut  for  the  forcible  dilatation 
of  a  passage. 

diwan    1  wan').  «.   Same  as  divan. 
diwanl  (di-wan  l),  n.  Same  as  deteani. 
dizain t  Mi-ian').  n.    [F.arlv  mod.  K.  also  rfi- 

sayne;  <  F.  ditatn,  <  (ilr,  ten,  <  L.  deem  =  E. 

fe«.  ]   A  poem  of  ten  sUnaas,  each  of  ten  lines. 

Strepbon  again  began  this  rfirain. 

.Vie  f.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  p.  «T. 
Tlie  Aasolle  at  large  nwrallxr<l.  In  three  /Kuuno. 

fMtltnham,  Parthenlj 


P^tf  (In 


divulge  (di-vulj'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  divulged, 
pfrTttivulging.  [=  F.  divulguer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
dtvulgar  =  It.  dirulgare,  <  L,  divulgare,  make 
common,  spread  among  the  people,  publish,  < 
di-  for  ili*-,  apart,  +  tulgare,  make  public,  < 
vulgm,  the  common  people:  see  vulgar.]  L 
frus*.  1.  To  make  public;  si-nd  or  scatter 
abroad;  publish.  [Obsolete  or  archaic  in  the 
general  sense.] 
• « the  benefit*  awl  commodity  wherof  then  was  a  book 


din  filiz).  t.  t. ;  pret.  and  i 

[E.  dial.,  also  due:  »,■„  r/Vien.] 

def.  1).    [Pro v.  Eng.] 
dizen  (dii'n  or  dl'zn),  r.  I.    [Early  mod.  E. 

diten,  dysj/n  ;  not  found  in  ME.,  but  appar.  ult. 

<  AS.  'efiss,  E.  dial.  *efireri,  dyton  (aa  Lo.  diaue), 

the  bunch  of  flax  on  a  distaff,  whence  in  comp. 

AH.  dietta-f,  diettrf,  distaff:  see  distaff.    Of.  6s- 

rfiars.]    1.  To  dress  with  flax  for  spinning,  aa 

b  distaff. 

I  dyrim  a  distaffe.  I  put  the  flax  upon  it  to  spin. 

P+Ujtu". 

8.  To  dress  with  clothes;  attire;  deck;  bedisen. 

dl,  ItoU,  eUtrn  me. 

Fletcher,  atonslevr  Thoenaa,  Iv.  a 
Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  he.  d«e«  d  1 


After  this  the  Qu 


Cory"'.  tTudltl**,  I.  tt. 
d9ll^u^^UiWn\*l!^L^. 


to 

Specifically  —  8.  To  tell  or 
something  before  private  oi 
disclose;  declare  openly. 

Ills  fate  make*  table  talk.  dirauVd  with  l 
re  la  lion 


aHtonish;*'; 


sAnd  he,  a  Jest,  into  his  grave  la  home. 

brydrn,  tr.  of  Jurennl  s  Satires,  1.  SIS.     A  blockhead 


dizzardt  (dU'lrd),  J l  Mtoo 
duard;  <  dutey,  foolish,  +  -at 


It  would  lie  endless  to  describe  the  different  senaaiion* 
of  lioth  families,  when  I  dieu^ed  the  new*  of  our  nds- 
fortnna.  Ootdemah,  Vicar,  IL 

8f.  To  declare  by  a  public  act ;  proclaim. 

**  God  .  .  .  marks 

The  just  rasa,  and  dieuf;/ee  hllu  through  heaven. 

Jfitfim,  P.  B.,  Ill  «. 

4f.  To  impart,  as  a  gift  or  faculty ;  confer  gen- 
erally. 

Think  the  same  vouchsafed 
To  cattle  and  each  beast :  which  would  not  be 
To  tlwan  made  common,  »nd  dinsff'g, 

Jflifoa,  P.  U,  tilt.  68*. 

cau?11*  Pert, 

II.t  iafroa*.  To  become  public;  be  made 
known;  become  visible. 


oiocaneau. 

How  many  poor  arholara  hare  lost  their  wit*,  or  be- 
come dirardi .'  BurUM,  Anst  of  MeL,  p.  US. 


well  sniongat 
,  let  him  le«xn  U<  play  the  fool  amongst  ifu/ai-dJ. 
Cum^iioit,  CAapman,  aiut  yvautnonf.  Mask  of  the  Middle 
ITenipl*  and  Lincoln  t  Inn. 

blockhead. 


dizzardlyt  (dls'|rd-li),  a.  [<  rft-vurd  + 
Liko  aoizzard  or  bl 


Where's  UiU 


prating 


this  diaardlv  foolef 
sl«m,' Cobbler's  Prophecy,  slg.  A,  s. 

nliz '::  !,'!.  [Sc.  var.  of  doom.]  A  dozen; 

cally,  a  dozen  cuts  of  yam.  [Scotch.] 
A  country  girl  at  her  wheel. 
Her  duren  s  done,  she  a  uuco  weel. 


dizzily  (dlz'i-H),  atfr.  In 


Burnt,  The  T»»  Dog*, 
a  dizzy  or  giddy 


To  keep  It  |dlsea*e|  from  divulfrinr,.  let  It  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.         JSAa*.,  Hamlet,  It.  1. 


(di-v6rs'ment),  n. 


The  ait 


of  di- 


Lethim  writ*  her  a  bill  of  di'eoreensen/.    Deut.  IX It.  L 

Now  hand  your  bingne,  my  dsnghter  dear, 
etlt  be; 


sw  e  off  your  weeping,  let    w . 
For  Jamie  s  dfaoreeMieiU  I'll  send  over  ; 
Far  better  lord  I'll  provide  for  thee. 

Jamie  Ikntjitu  (Child's  Mailed*.  IV.  S8S). 

divorcer  (di-vov'ser),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
produces  a  divorce  or  separation. 

r  of  acquaintance,  the  eter- 
)rsiinuii>iid.  Cypress  firovr. 

divOTdble  (di-vor'si-bl),  o.  [<  tWrorcc  +  -iftfe.] 
Same  as  divorrrvible. 

divorcive  (dl-vor'siv),  a.    [<  divorce  +  -ire.] 
Having  jiower  to  divorce. 
All  the  d ieurctre  engines  in  heaven  and  earth, 

Milton,  Isvorcc.  I.  H. 

divot  (div'ot).  a.  [Sc.  and  North.  E.,  also  writ- 
ten dirrf,  iud  diffat 


divulgement  (dl-vulj'ment),  s. 

men  to;  as  divulge  +  -meal.] 

vulging.    [Bare.]    Imp,  Diet, 
divulgence  (di-vul'jens),  n.   {<.  divulge  + -enee.] 

A  making  known;"  a  divulging;  revelation. 

[Bare] 

The  Chancellor,  In  particular,  waa  highly  Incensed  at 
therficuf  ieiwol  hU  threat  to  throw  himself  Into  the  arms 
of  Krance  In  the  event  of  his  advance*  being  rejected  by 
F.ngland.  Lowe.  lUamarck,  II.  2*4. 

dlvnlger  (d  1- vnl  'jer), ».  One  who  or  that  which 
divulges  or  n»veals. 

We  find  that  false  priest  W ataun  and  arch  traitor  rrrry 
to  have  been  the  Bnt  deviser*  and  rfinifrwrv  of  thla  scan- 
daloua  report.      Stale  TriaU,  Gunpowder  Plot,  an.  lflon. 

divnlget  (di-vuls').  r.  f.  [<  L.  rfirtiliioi.  pp.  of 
divellere,  tear  asunder:  see  diref*.]  To  pull 
or  tear  apart  or  away  ;  rend. 

Valne*.  stiw  wm,  arteries,  why  crack  yee  not? 
I:  uT.t  anil  di'ewfjf  with  anguish  of  my  gricfe, 

Marlon.  Antonio  and  MrlliiU,  I.,  i.  1. 


and  in  different  form  dn-  Pg. 


divulsion  (di-vul'shon),  a.    [=  F.  dic«Wo»  = 
<  L.  oVr-^a-),  a 


(diz'i-nes),a.  [<  dizsy  + -netu.]  Gid- 
diness; a  whirling  in  the  head;  vertigo, 
dizzue  (diz'fl),  e.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  dizsued,  ppr. 
diseuing.  [E.  dial.  (Corn.).]  To  break  down 
or  mine  away  the  "country*  on  one  side  of  a 
small  and  rich  lode,  so  that  this  may  afterward 
be  taken  down  clean  ami  free  from  waste.  Also 
spelled  disme,  and  occasionally  diMu.  Pryce. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] 
dizzy  (diz'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ditxie;  < 
ME.  rfjuny,  tfyei,  detd,  duty,  dusi,  <  AH.  dymg,  dy- 
teg,  foolish,  stupid  (also  as  a  noun,  foolishness, 
stupidity),  =  MP.  duusigh,  deumgh,  foolish,  stu- 
pid, giiliiv.  =  Fries,  diung  =  MLG.  dwnch,  fool- 
ish, stupid,  LO.  diuig,  doing  (>  0.  dial,  dimg), 
giddv;  also  in  comp.,  AS.  "dyMglic,  dynrlic,  dy»- 
lic,  foolish,  stupid,  =  I),  duizelig  =  LG.  dune- 
tig,  dnsselig,  dunelig,  >  O.  (chiefly  dial.)  dunelig, 
dwuelig,  du*elig,  dunrlicht,  duidig,  dunlicht.  gid- 
dy; with  suffix  -lie,  LG.  -Jig,  Q.'-lirlt,  partly  ac- 
com.  in  1A1.  and  (J.  to  -ig  (as  if  <  *du.*rl  +  -ig), 
whence  the  later  noun,  LO.  dn*et.  >  G.  duxel, 
>f swarf,  giddiness,  vertigo  (>  Ml),  duu/telen,  D. 

Ui.  duttlH,  dussrlu,  >  0.  rfmsela, 
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diszy 

»,  be  fiddr),  <  "dim,  'dig  (prob.  con- 
nects with  MHO.  lore,  tor,  G.  thor,  far,  a  fool), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  cootr.  of  'dan*, 
AS.  dtnE*  _  MD.  ditties,  D.  dieaas,  foolish.  The 
Dan.  rf<»ftf,  drowsy,  belongs  rather  to  tin  root 
of  rio.f .-  see  </<>.-<>  and  dnze.  The  Reuse  of  'gid- 
dy' is  not  found  before  mod.  F..,  and  the  word  is 
scarcely  found  at  all  in  later  MK.  Hence  diszu, 
v.,  and  dizzard.,    If.  Foolish 

Thui  wate*  hla  hert  hard  and 
And  hi*  lifoiil  feble  and  if? 


Aw  <!«!>  men  and  adoted  doth.   Ancr,«  /!.«*?,  p.  222. 

a  sensation  of  whirling  In  the 
lity  or  prunenetai  to  fall ;  ver- 


'TU  looking  downward  makes  one  dizzy. 

Brvumiwj,  Old  Ficttirus  in  Florence. 

as,  a  dizzy  height. 

How  fearful 
to  caat  one  a  cye»s£LMSj!^  ^  ^ 

Whittier,  My  IHlllu, 

4.  Arising  from  or  caused  by  giddiness. 

A  dizzy  mist  "(  darkness  swims  around,  /'iff, 

5.  Giddy;  thoughtless;  heedless. 

What  follower*,  what  retinue  canst  ttioa  gain, 

<>r  »t  thy  hr»b  the  dizzy  multitude, 

Lnnsjer  than  thou  canst  ford  Ui«m  «n  thy  coat  ? 

MUIoh,  V.  K.,  II.  m 

dizzy  (dii'i),  t'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dizzied,  ppr.  rfi*- 
!9'"S-  ME.  "dvsien,  di «  «,  <  AS.  ay«H/ian, 
dgscffian,  dysigan,  dysian,  be  foolish,  act  or  talk 
foolishly  (=i  OFries.  rfwWa,  be  dizzy) ;  from  the 
adjj  Lf  fstras*.  To  be  foolish;  act  foolishly. 
TL  trans.  To  make  giddy;  confnse. 

If  the  Jangling  of  thy  Mia  had  not  dizzied  thy  under- 
standing.  Seotl  Ivanboe,  It 

Merri  ly.  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the  dizzying  dancca 
I'nitrr  the  on hard-tree*  and  down  the  path  to  the  mea- 
dows. Una/HUnt,  Evangeline,  L  a. 

jebel,  ».    See  iebel. 

j  djerrid,  n.    Bee  jereed,  Jerrid. 
ii,  »■    See  dsiggetai. 

nee.    SeoHnii,  iinnre. 

 i  (Jo'lan),  n.   [E.  Ind.]  The  native  name 

of  the  year-bird,  Bueeros  plicatus,  a  hornbill 
with  a  white  tail  and  a  plicated  membrane  at 
th"  base)  of  the  beak,  inhabiting  the  Sunda 
islands,  Malacca,  etc. 
D-link  (dt'link),  it.  In  mining,  a  flat  iron  bar 
suspended  by  chains  in  a  shaft  so  that  it  may 
b«  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  used  to 
support  a  man  engaged  in  making  repairs  or 
changes  in  the  pit-work.  The  man  sits  on  the 
bar,  and  is  supported  in  part  by  a  strap  which 
ko<  s  round  his  body  under  the  arms. 
D  M.  In  an  abbreviation  of  destra  mano 

(which  see). 

D.  M.,  D.  Mua.    Abbreviations  of  Doctor  of 
Music. 

do1  (dfi),  r. ;  pres.  ind.  1  do,  2  doest  or  «V»f  (you 
do),  3  does,  itoeth,  or  rfofA,  pi.  do;  pret.  did,  pp. 
done,  ppr.  dmni/.  The  forms  doth  and  dost  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  auxiliary  use ; 
doeth  and  tioest  are  never  auxiliary.  f(a)  Inf. 
do,  early  mod.  E.  also  dot,  doo,  dooe,  archaically 
dim,  done:  (pres.  ind.  1  do,  early  mod.  E.  alsorfof, 
do»;  itlost,  durst,  early  mod.  E.  also  doosf ;  Zdoes, 
earl v  mo<l.  E.  also  dooe*,  tier's;  doth,  doeth,  early 
mod*.  E.  also  dooth),  <  ME.  do,  doo, with  inf.  suffix 
don,  doon,  done  (pres.  ind.  1  do,  2  dost,  dest,  3 
doth,  deth,  pi.  do,  don,  doon,  earlier  dofA  I,  <  AS. 
rf»n  (pres.  ind.  1  do,  2  dost,  3  nVfA,  pi.  drilA)  =  OS. 
oVin,  duon,  rfavm,  <f<Vin  =  OFries.  dua  =  D.  doen 
=  MIjG.  LG.  din  =  OHG.  Ion,  tuon,  tvan,  tutn, 
twin,  MHO.  fw»s,  G.  tun,  thun  (not  in  Scand.  or 
Ooth.  except  as  in  pret.  suffix,  Goth,  -da,  subj. 
-df(fjfi  i,  =  leel.  -itha,  -do,  -ta  —  Sw.  -de  =  Pan. 
-de  =  AS.  -de,  E.  -d,  -*d;  see  -etV);  (6)  pret. 
dui  (2<1  ners.  sing.  ffiVfcf,  didrst,  diddest),  <  ME. 
duf,  o>i,  i/irfr,  dijilf,  dede,  dude.  pi.  rfirfr,  rfioVs, 
dydtn,  dedrH,  dtulen,  <  AS.  <<«*<•.  dude,  pi.  didon, 
dudon  =  OS.  deda,  pi.  dedvn,  dodun  =  OFries. 
dede,  pi.  «Vi;<  m  =  D.  deed  =  MLG.  1/5.  ftWff,  pi. 
dedeu  =  OHO.  frf.i,  pi.  (3)  Mfun.  MHG.  Me,  tate, 
pi.  fates,  O.  f«7,  fArtf,  pi.  Uttev,  thoteit  (in  Scand. 
and  tioth.  only  ax  pret.  suffix,  Goth,  -da,  pi.  (3) 
-ttiffim:  see  above):  this  pret.  form  being  a  re- 
duplication of  the  present  stem  (cf.  the  redu- 
plicated forms  of  the  present  in  Gr.  and  Skt.), 
ind  the  only  form  in  mod.  Teut.  which  retains 
visible  traces  of  that  method  of 
time  (this  pret.  did, 
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as  a  suffix  to  form  the  pret.  of 
formed,  beoame  reduced  in  Ooth.  to  -da,  in  AS. 
to  -de,  in  E.  to  -d,  usually  treated  as  -rd ,  with  the 
preceding  st«rn-vowel :  see  -erf1) ;  (r)  pp.  done,  < 
ME.  don,  doon,  or  i-rfon,  y-don,  often  without  the 
BufHx  do,  doo,  i-do.  y-rfo,  <  AS.  gedon  =  OS.  dos, 
duon,  dan  =  OFries.  den,  dan  =  ii.  gcdaan  = 
MLG.  godan,  LG.  daan  ma  OH(i.  tan,  MHG.  9«f<iit, 
G.  getan,  get  ho  n  ;  (d\  ppr.  doing,  <  ME.  doing*, 
earlier  doende.  doande,<.  AS.  donde  —  OS.  OFries. 
'dnand  (not  found)  =  OHO.  tuont,  MHO.  tuend, 
0,  fuesd,  t/iMfsd;  a  widely  extended  Indo-Euro- 
pean root,  'do,  make,  put,'  =  L.  -itere,  put,  in 
comp.wfidrrr,  put  away  (see  aMirirc),  eondere, 
put  together,  put  up  (see  eonditc,  condiment), 
ahs-oondere,  put  away,  hide  (see  a6«eond),  in- 
dere,  put  upon,  impose,  subdere,  put  under,  sub- 
stitute (seu  SMorfififious),  credere,  trust  (see  cre- 
dit) (the  L.  verb  being  merged  in  form  and  sense 
with  dare,  in  comp.  Sere,  give :  see  da  1st ),  =  Or. 
y  *trV,  'rtjr,  in  reduplicated  pres.  rittivai,  ind. 
riih/iu,  put,  place,  tUfo,  a  thing  laid  down,  a  prop- 
osition, theme,  wove,  a  putting,  position,  thesis, 
ft?*9,  a  case,  etc.  (see  theme ,  thesis,  theea,  antith- 
esis, ote.),  =  OBulg.  dfti,  dtyati  =  Slov.  dgati. 
put,  lay,  say,  etc.  (bvine  widely  developed  in 
the  Slav,  tongues),  =  Lith.  rfrfi  =  Lett,  rfrf,  put, 
lay,  =  OPers.  \f  dd  =  Skt.  V  dhd  (pres.  da- 
dhdmi),  put,  lay.  The  •  rig.  souse  'put'  appears 
especially  in  the  compounds,  originally  con- 
tractions, of  do  with  a  following  adverb,  name- 
ly, don  K  do  on),  doff  (<  do  off),  dont  (<  do  out), 
dup  (<  do  up).  Peculiar  infT  forms,  consisting 
of  do  combined  with  the  prepositional  sign,  ap- 
pear as  nouns  in  ado  and  f»-do.  Deriv.  oWrf, 
doom,  deem,  -dom,  etc.  Of.  do'*.  The  uses  of 
do,  as  a  verb  expressing  almost  any  kind  of  ac- 
tivity, are  so  various,  and  are  involved  in  so 
many  idiomatic  constructions,  that  a  complete 
discrimination  and  exhibition  of  them  in  strict 
sequence  is  impossible,  the  coloring  of  the  verb 
being  largely  due  to  its  context.]  L  fr«i».».  1. 
To  put;  place;  lay.  (The  riae  of  the  word  In  thin 
art**  la  imw  obsolete,  except  In  corahtnataon  with  certain 
adverha  tn  some  idiomatic  phrases,  aa  do  iiimv,  do  away 
infA,  do  up.  (See  phraaea  below.)  In  eoRipoalUon  It  ap- 
pt'ara  In  llw?  rxlatlng  worda  don  (do  rm)  aiul  dof  (do  ojt), 
and  ill  the  obaolete  words  dont  (do  out)  and  dup  (do  uv\ 
All  the  exaniplea  rfrm  ahow  oh  ' 
fourth  and  laat :  do  to  ifeofA  has  In 
tore  aa  an  archaic  exp(eaaloa.i 


l  [the  hv-ly]  wolde  «f»  In  eolde.  ™ 
em  rAouaaixf  I'trsBnj  (Karly  CntT.  Poc^^l^  ""a™ 
[cd.  mmlralU  I.  1M. 


The  c ode  < 


Enaj.  Poema, 
Ift  1.  1M. 

TotTlat 

l  waa  on  the  ten.  SfrTristrtm.LW. 

.toth.«erd[fsrordl. 

He  dudt  to  deth  delluertl  flue  node  knlgtpa. 

WiUiam  o/  PaUnu  (E.  K  T.  *.),  L  M87. 

And  for  ha  wald  tell  no  moui, 
He  waa  dfnt  In  ilepe  itnnjrroun, 
And  tbore  be  lay  in  mlrknea  arite. 

Wa(V/ta*UE.E.T.3.\p.«!l. 

In  that  place  ther  lie  dont 
Holy  bunea  luony  on. 
Potitiait  l'oenu,  etc.  (e<L  FunilrallX  p.  MA. 

Lady  it  alary  did  on  her  green  innntlti, 
Took  her  puree  In  her  hand. 

Chit  Ether  (Child!  Ballad  j.  IT.  SOOX 

Who  abould  do  the  duke  to  death  ? 

SA«*.,  i  Hen.  VI.,  UI.  i. 

2.  To  perform;  execute;  achieve;  carry  out; 
effect  by  action  or  exertion;  bring  to  pass  by 
procedure  of  any  kind:  as,  he  has  nothing  to 
do;  to  do  a  man's  work;  to  do  errands;  to  do 
good. 

1  hia  Jnaaphatbe  waa  Kync  of  that  ("entree,  and  waa 
converted  by  an  Hcremyte,  that 


tfuf*  moclic  glide 
■*Certeyn,"qnod  ahe, 


at  was  a  worlhl  man,  and 
Mamlm'llt,  Tratebi,  p.  So. 

[  will  g/ladlr  do  your  txwnaelL" 
Strrlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  L  8. 

And  Ther  taat  b>-  >»  tlie  llace  wlwr  kynn  IhtvW  ifjrf 
Torkington,  Marie  uf  Eng.  Tra.ell.  p.  38. 

El.M.0. 

A  nilraile  I.,  In  the  lutnre  of  It.  aorncwhat  dont  tar  the 
coa*«rtlon  of  Infidel.  .  It  I.  a  aiim,  not  to  theui  that  lie- 
Ueve,  but  to  tbom  that  bellcrc  not. 


It, 


Attrrfairu,  Sermona,  II. 
)  you  ncrer  will  rue  It  — 


Take  this  one  rule  of  life  be 
Tia  but  do  your  own  duty  and  bold  your  own  tongue. 

IsnetU,  Blimdel. 

It  ia  mure  Bhajoeful  to  do  a  wronu  than  tn  rrrelre  a 
SuniiMr,  True  Urandenr  of  Xattoiia. 


beard  first;  be  sure  and  do  (make)  the  shoes 
first;  to  do  (work  out)  a  problem  in  arithmetic. 
In  this  use,  do  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
verba,  as  it  may  assert  any  kind  of  action. 

Many  of  theni  will,  aa  aoone  aa  tbc  Sunne  rtatth.  tltiit 
from  their  honea,  turning  themaeluea  to  the  Swath,  and 
will  lay  Uidr  sownea  lie/ore  Uiem,  with  their  awm.U  * 
Uada,  and  ao  atandbur  rprbtht  dor  tl^lr  Imly  thin*-.. 

Purchat,  I'Ugnmatjc,  p.  .nn. 
^AIl      eiprti^rf  of  )<  Ley  den  people  l«ere|  aVaw  l>| 

Bradford,  riymouth  I'lantatlnn,  p.  »«. 
You  really  bare  done  your  hair  in  a  more  heavenly  My  te 
than  ever :  you  mischievous  creature,  do  you  want  tn  at- 
tract everybody  ?   J.ane  Austen,  Nortbauger  Abbey,  p.  M. 

We  bad  two  brave  il lilies  of  meat,  one  of  flab,  a  carp 
and  some  other  Indies,  as  well  <jcn*  aa  ever  I  eat  any. 

Pepy,.  War),  March  2,  lena 
When  he  [Johnson]  wrote  for  publication,  be  did  his 
aenleuoea  out  of  Eintllah  into  Johnsonese. 

Macnutay,  Itoswell'a  Life  of  Johnson. 

It  »  aa  a  lovely  aftenioon  In  Jnly  that  a  party  of  Eastrm 
bmilsla  nnle  Into  Klve  Forks.  They  hail  jusl  dont  Hk 
Valley  of  Hlit  Ttilnar*.       Brtt  llartt,  MttJ  of  Five  Foraa. 

AiMUlier  wrote:  "I  cannot  understand  why  von  do 
lyrics  so  badly."   H.  I..  SUrnuum,  A  ColUnre  Mawannr,  i. 

4.  To  perform  some  act  imparting  or  causing 
(some  effect  or  result),  or  manifesting  (some  in- 
tention, purpose,  or  feeling) ;  afford  or  cause 
bv  action,  or  as  a  consequence  of  action ;  cause ; 
effect;  render;  offer;  show:  with  a  direct  ob- 
ject, and  an  indirect  object  preceded  by  to  nr 
for,  or  itself  preceding  the  direct  object:  as, 
to  ffo  good  fo  one's  neighbor;  to  do  reverence 
to  a  superior;  to  do  a  favor  for  a  friend ;  to  cfo 
In  image  for  land,  as  a  vassal ;  he  has  done  von  a 
great  favor;  to  do  a  patron  honor  or  credit;  to 
do  a  person  harm  or  wrong. 

But  the  Comaynx  chacexl  him  out  of  the  Coutree,  and 
Mittuletatt,  Travels,  p.  R, 

He  waved  indifferently  Hwlat  doing  tbem  neither  pood 

Shak.,  Cor.,  U.  2. 
of  Cirsiu-  rabxfat 
Have  stoui  against  the  world  ;  mow  lira  lie  there, 
And  none  ao  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

SA«t.,  J.  C,  ii  i.  i 

Yon  are  treacberuua, 
And  rnroo  to  do  nv  i>ils.-hlef, 

Fletcher  (and  another),  I,  >ve  a  Cure,  11.  2. 
TMrltho  Hannlatlr  Uagne  » I  »„,t  of  a^rroteclor^did 

adtwiTh^!rvUeavi'.',IIC*  'n        /JVw3S!  UUers!T  ST 

.  ..  to  do  too  great  force  to  our  aaaent,  which 
to  be  free  and  voluntary. 

fij».  Attertmry,  Sermona.  II.  K. 

It  b  a  very  good  ofBce  one  man  doe*  another,  when  he 
(ell.  1.1  .„  (be  maimer  of  hi*  being  pleased. 

Steele,  Tatler,  Xo.  1S2. 
Aa  It  were  a  duty  done  to  the  tomb, 
To  lie  tiienda  lor  her  sake,  to  be  reconciled. 

TVitttysmi,  Hand.  ZtX. 

5.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion ;  complete:  finish: 
as,  the  business  being  done,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Thya  don,  we  passed  owt  of  the  Veatre.  and  ao  to  the  bye 
Auler.  roraiiaoToai,  Dlarle  of  Eng,  Travell,  p.  IL 

It  Is  not  ao  aoone  done  aa  said, 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Prddleri  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  MS), 

As  when  the  FTis'ner  at  the  bar  has  don* 

Hla  tongue's  laat  l'lea.  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  IL  71. 

6f.  To  deliver;  convey. 

Fonre  or  flue  time*  he  yawn*  ;  and  loaning -on 

May  one  that  la  a  herald,  and  a  prince, 
Do  a  fair  moaaag.  to  Ills  kingly  earaf 

Shak.,  T.  ami  ('..  1.  X 

He  Injoyn'd  me 
To  do  unto  you  hla  nxitt  klnde  eommemla. 

Htyuvod,  Vi  oman  Killed  w  ith  Kindness. 

7f.  To  impart;  give;  grant;  afford. 

Do  me  slkemcsao  tliereto.  tela  Joseph  thenne. 

Jotr)ih  of  Arimatkie.  L  023. 
To  contrite  berth  I  <>»  rctnlaaion. 

politieat  Pot  mi.  eU'.  («•!  KurnlmllX  p.  11L 
It  dmi/A  ua  ciunstort  on  thee  to  ralle. 

Ilgmm  fo  riryt'a,  etc.  (£.  E.  T.  S.>,  p.  19. 

8.  To  serve. 

I  went  and  bought  a  common  ridlnc  elonk  for  luysclf, 
to  save  mv  beat.  It  cuat  but  We.,  aad  will  do  inv  turn 
mighty  well.  Pepy:  Diary,  II. 

e 

exert.  .. 
do  your  best. 


3.  To  treat  or  act  in  regard  to  (an  object)  so 
as  to  perform  or  effect  the  action  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  case :  as,  to  do  (transact ) 
business  with  one;  to  do  (dress)  the  hair;  to 


:niy  siu  t  ew.  mary,  it.  ai.i. 

To  put  forth;  use  in  effecting  something: 
•rt:  as,I  will  rfo  my  endeavor  inyour  behalf ; 
your  best. 

Do  thy  diligence  to  come  ahortly  unto  me.   t  Tim.  Iv.  tt. 

After  him  many  good  and  godlv  men,  dlvtne  apirita, 
. J  still  a' 


have  done  their  endeavors,  an 


I  do. 

£nrru<i.  Anat  of  Mel.,  p.  030. 

with  an  object  and  an 


lOt.  To  causc;  make 

Ii 


of  indicatiugpost  do  (cook)  the  meat  thoroughly;  to  rfn  (visit  infinitive:  as,  -do  him  come,' 
the  earliest  Teut.    and  see  the  sights  of)  a  country;  do  (trim)  my    H74  -  85  (that  is,  cause  him  to 


Digitized  by  Google 


For  she,  that  dofA  me  all  thli  wo  endure, 
Ne  rekketh  never  whether  I  >>  nke  or  flete. 

CKmu*r,  Knight  s  Tale,  L  1 


la  to  the  holy  place  af  Rome. 

Politimt  Poems,  etc  (ed.  ForaivallX  p.  1W. 
Hut  ye  knowe  not  the  cause  why,  hat  yrf  1  rfo  vow  to 
vndlratonile.  Merit*  (E.  ft  T.  .*,),  til.  «Si 

Then  uii  his  Iwvat  hi*  victor  foot*  he  thrust : 
With  that  ho  cryd. ;  "  Mercy  !  .for  roe  ikH  .I.e.' 

Sprnecr.  K.  g..  if.  v.  Ii. 

we  Jo  you  to  wit  ol  the  grace  of 


2  (  or.  viU.  L 

lit.  TeHWMll  with  an  infinitive  (without  /o): 
as,  ho  it i<l  make  (that  is,  ho  caused  to  make); 
"  U>  rfo  make  a  castcl!."  VaUorttre,  1330  (that  is. 
to  cause  to  make  a  castle,  or  to  cause  a  castle 
to  be  made  or  erected). 

He  est  ward  liath  upon  the  gate  abuve, 
In  wofscblpo  of  Venus,  icntilem  uf  Love, 
/A>n  nuke  an  autcr  and  an  oralorye. 

(Tuttuvr,  Knight*  Tale,  1.  1047. 
Anil  he  fouaoV  wyth  htm  one  hit  oone  of  Uie  w  uf  ten 
i™  whom  he  dydo  rfoo  haiitvse.    ami  lyftc  htm  fro  the 

ionic.  gUj  /food  (E.  E.  T.  ».),  P.  183. 

12.  To  hoax;  cheat;  swindle;  humbug;  over- 
reach: as,  to  do  a  man  out  of  hi*  money.  [Fa- 
miliar slang.] —  13f.  To  outdo,  as  in  fighting; 
beat;  overcome. 

I  hare  dene  the  Jew,  and  am  lu  good  hcwlth. 

A.  HumpHrty*. 

To  do  away.  <<><)  To  iclve  up:  lay  aside.  ('saucer.  <!■) 
To  put  away  ;  remote  -,  annul ;  alsdtsli  ;  obliterate:  now 
usually  lu  the  form  to  do  • 


It  [praiael  ia  the  most  excellent  part  of  our  religious 
worship ;  enduring  to  eternity  after  the  rent  shall  be  idw 
away  Bp.  Attcrtmry,  Sermons.  I.  L 

Tune 'a  wasting  hand  has  if  one  auvv 
The  limple  Cross  of  Sybil  drey. 

Scott,  Harmlon,  vi.  S7. 
TO  do  (a  person)  brown.  In  oroa-n. 

Why  thcvll  laugh  al  and  null  ui  all  over  the  town, 
We  arc  all  of  us  clone  so  uncommonly  fannen  / 

iUirham,  Inguldsliy  Legends.  I.  5*7. 
To  do  duty  for,  to  take  the  place  of :  art  as  a  substitute 
tor.— To  do  no  caret,  to  do  no  force.  See  the  nouns,— 
To  do  one  cheer*.  See  cAeeri  -To  do  one  proud,  to 
one  feel  proud :  as.  air,  yuu  do  eae  proud  ICollon, 


or  Jocular. )— To  do  one  rtg-ht',  to  do  one 

'  b  one  la  drinking. 

Do  nse  rirthl, 
And  dun  no-  knight. 

Skat.,  lllcn.  IV  ,  v. 
Your  master's  health,  sir, 
I'll  do  vou  reason,  sir. 

fiit--,  Adventares  of  Hi 


»,lo 


Hours. 


To  do  one's  business,  to  do  one's  diligence,  nee  the 

cm  .una. -To  do  over.   <«)  To  repeat  the  doing  of;  p 
'i  -nn  again  ;  as.  do  your  exc 
rith  paint ;  smear.  (Rare.) 


else  entr.   (b)  To  cost!  aa 

Boats  .  .  .  tfnsf  orer  with  a  kind  of  slimy  stniT.  Dtfae, 

"o  do  the  business  for.  Nee  *****  n*«.  —  To  do  to  death. 

L— To  do  up.  (at)  To  put  up  j  raise ;  open.  fteo 

Up  the  wyndow  did*  he  hastily, 

Ckauar,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  «1J. 


(o)  To  wrap  and  tie  up,  as  s 
neatly,  and  send 


ten,  as  the  hair 
It  Is  ei 


off  at  once.   («)  To  < 


i  an.l  f as- 


:  as.  <to  uii  these  hooka 
areas i 

to  be  merry  and  m«od  humored  when  one's 


asy  U 

am  fits  exquisitely,  and  one's  hair  hasn't  been  frac 
tiout  in  the  ifoiaw  nr.. 

Mrs.  Whim™  Leslie  Ooldlhwalte,  Iv 

(«f>  To  freshen,  a.  a 


All  old  black  coat  which  I  have  had  rfonr  up,  and  smart- 
ened with  metal  buttons  and  a  velvet  collar. 

SktlUfj,  in  Dowdcn,  I.  am. 


(e>  To  Iroi 


or  starch  and  ln< 


aa,  a  laundrrsa  who  rfoe* 


i  muslins  well.  — To  do  with. 
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II.  in fraitit.  1.  To  act;  be  in  action;  be  ac- 
tive in  performing  or  accomplishing;  exert 
one's  self  in  relation  to  something. 

Dollig  la  acUrity,  and  he  will  atiU  beJoino.     y   ^  . 
Be  but  your  self, 

W&wfr»wsj»asiluwfr,  ftnUimie,  in  L 
i  soul,  thou  must  not  only  do 


doab 

For  deeds  dor  die,  how  ever  nohlle  donne. 
And  thoughts  of  men  do  aa  themselves  decay. 

Sptrurr,  Kulns  of  Time,  L  too. 


With  Martha,  hut  with  Mary  ponder  loo. 

es.  Emblems,  iv. 


7.  Epkg. 


Quartet, 
Let  us  Uien  lie  up  and  rfoiajr. 

Long/tUo*.  Psalm  of  Life. 

2.  To  act  or  behave  ;  conduct  one's  self :  with 
adverbial  adjuncts  indicating  manner  of  act- 
ing: as,  to  do  well  by  a  man. 

H  your  .Spirit  will  not  let  you  retract,  yrt  you  shall  ifu 
well  to  repress  any  more  Copies  of  the  .Satire. 

Honrll.  Letters,  II  2. 

Behold  God  lulh  Judg'd  and  don  to  him  in  the  sight  of 
all  men  according  to  the  verdict  of  hu  owne  mouthc. 

MUtoH,  Eikonoklastrs.  III. 

3.  To  succeed  (well  or  ill)  in  some  undertaking 
or  action ;  get  along ;  come  through. 

on  the  Tuesday  they  went  to  the  tourney  ;  where  they 
Sro«e(Aroers  Eng.  Oarner,  I.  47S)i 


Rot.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

This  Just  reproach  thetr  virtue  dose  oxelte.  l/ryilrn. 
2.  Do,  being  capable  of  denoting  any  kind  of 
action  required  liy  the  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  is  used,  is  often  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  principal  verb,  or  fur  the 


to 

1. 1! 


did  very  nobly, 
4.  To  arrange ;  c 
we  do  for  food  f 


shall 


for  these  wars* 

Shni.,  Rich.  IL,  H,  i. 


How  shall  I  do  to  answer  as  il 

letters? 

6.  [Cf.  the  equiv.  OF.  comment  le  faitet-cousT 
lit.  how  do  you  make  it  T  U.  cru.«  mochen  net 
lit.  what  make  you  f  The  senge  of  do'  in  this 
usage  merges  in  do2,  rjee  do*,  itotrl.J  To  be 
(well  or  ill) ;  be  in  a  state  with  regard  to  sick- 
ness  or  health ;  far.' :  as,  we  asked  him  how  he 
did;  how  do  you  <Utt 

Mow  does  my  cousin  Edward,  unrle? 

A.  Johmoh,  Every  Man  In  his  Ifumour,  1.  1. 

Sir  John  Walter  asked  roe  lately  bow  vou  did,  aod  wished 
roe  to  remember  him  to  you.  Mo  weft,  Utters,  L  Iv.  U. 

My  dear  l*dy  Snerrwell,  how  do  yon  rfo  to-day?  Mr. 
Snake,  your  most  obedient, 

SUtrUUn,  School  for  Scandal,  I.  1. 

Have  done,  desist ;  sive  over. 

ataawk  Sir, UiisiaMr.  Premium, 
est  honour  and  secresy  ;  .  .  .  Mr.  Preinli  

CAorfes  S.  Pshaw !  Aa»  done  - Sir,  my  friend  Moses  Is 
a  very  honest  fellow,  but  a  tittle  slow  at  expression. 

SArruhsn,  School  for  scandal.  III.  S. 

To  do  for.  (o)  To  act  for  or  In  behalf  of ;  provide  or  lonirinir 
manage  for':  as,  he  does  well/.*  his  family.  <»)  To  ruin ;  1„  K 
defeat  effectually :  Injure  fatally.  ff .  ^  1^ 

Thla  pretty  smooth  dialogue  ltaa  done  for  roe. 

(VofdsintfA,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  IL 
"  They  have  done  for  roe  at  lost.  Hardy."  said  he  |  Nelson  t. 
aa  he  was  raised  up  from  the  deck ;  ^my  Uekl«ieU  ►  I ,,, t 


whole  clause  directly  dependent  upon  it, 
avoid  repetition  :  as,  conduct  your  business 
sound  principles ;  so  long  as  vou  do,  you  are  safe, 
lu  such  an  eipresaloii  there  Is  an  rlllpats  either  of  the  prln. 
clpsl  verb  or  of  /Ai»,  IJtal,  tkrtr  (Amv»  so,  etc.  <  as,  1  in- 
tend to  come,  but  If  I  «f«i  not  yon  will  know  bow  bi  act; 
ao  long  as  you  do  (soX  you  are  sate. 

The  next  inorow  we  savd  masae  as  we  dVd  the  tewyeday 
he  for.  r.iri .  n;;fon.  Marie  ol  Eng.  Travell,  jt  46. 

I  held  it  great  injustice  to  believe 
Thine  euemy.  and  ifaf  not. 

JSrau.  ond  /•'(.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  Iv.  S. 
Thus  my  Soul  still  moves  Eastward,  as  all  the  heavenly 
Bodies  do.  Homtl,  Letters,  L  si  3-i. 

I  .  .  ,  cImmm.  my  wife  as  she  did  her  wedding  gown,  not 
for  a  fine  glossy  surface,  hut  for  such  quslilies  as  would 
wear  well.  oWdfMii'fA,  Vicar,  i. 

do1  (do),  n.  [Formerlv  also  doe;  <  rfol,  r.]  If. 
Endeavor;  duty;  all  that  is  required  of  one,  or 
that  one  can  do. 

peep  into 
lus  dune  his  dV. 

S.  Buffer.  Hudil.nia. 


"  But, '  ss>s  be.  "  I  have  done  my  rfo  In  helping  to  get 
him  out  of  the  administration  of  things  for  which  be  ia 
nut  nt,"  Prpv;  Diary.  III.  sis. 

2t.  To-do;  bustle;  tumult;  stir;  fuss. 

IHsw  uters  In  l^rllament  Baal  at  length  come  to  a  good 
end,  tho'  first  there  I*  a  great  deal  »l  d... 

SrUtn,  lalde-Talk,  p.  81. 

I  College,  where  a  great  deal  of  du  and  for- 
isilntf  of  the  Council  ami  Ofncrrs. 

/■'/<:.■-■,  Diary.  April  11, 1664. 

hoax. 


3.  A  trick ;  a  cheat 
I  thought  It  waa  a  da,  to  get  me 


•fig.] 

ut  of  the  house. 

We*»ns,  Skelchr.. 

do3  (do),  r.  •'. ;  pret.  did,  pp.  dose,  ppr.  doing. 
[Now  identified  in  form  and  inflection  with  the 
much  more  common  and  comprehensive  verb 
do».  The  senses  of  do*  and  rfo2,  e.  •..  are  so 
intermingled  that  it  is  impossible  to  se|>arate 
them  completely.  All  uses  not  obviouslv  be- 
longing to  oV  it  is  best  to  refer  to  diA.  ftame 
.  and  E.  dial,  doar,  which  is  phonetically 
the  right  modem  form :  see  doer1.]  To  suit ;  be 
fit  or  suitable ;  serve  the  purpose  or  end  in  view ; 
avail;  suffice:  as,  will  thisdof 

let  It  he  ao. 


>IMi  through  employment  or  driposat  of:  as,  I  don't 
mow  what  to  do  iri/A  myself,  or  irilA  my  leisure. 


To  do  without,  to  dispense  with ;  succeed  or  get 
without :  as,  1  can  do  iniAouf  the  book  till  Saturday. 

The  Romance  words  are  some  of  thrtu  words  which  we 
cannot  do  teithmt  for  some  particular  pnr|iosea,  but  which 
are  not,  by  the  Brat  needs  of  s|M»-ch,  always  on  our  lips. 

K.  A.  Frriniuin,  Amer.  Lect*.,  p.  103. 

To  have  done  with,  to  have  come  to  an  end  of ;  have  fln- 
lulled  ;  cease  to  have  part  or  interest  In  or  connection  with  : 
as,  1  Ad  re  done  wifh  iils'.in.'  ;  1  h  iry  done  villi  you  for 
the  future 

111.  HHxilinry  and  sub»titute.  1.  As  an  auxil- 
'i0  principal  verb  is 
and  originally  and 
strictly  the  object  of  rfo :  thus,  I  do  atioic  is  I 
perform  an  act  of  knowing.  Compare  ihall  and 
will. 

<)  Messed  Bond  !  «  happy  Marriage  ! 

Which  doosf  Uie  match  twlxt  Christ  and  vs  preaago ! 

Sfjltttirr,  u.  of  Du  Barton  s  Weeks,  L  A. 


There  dwellen  gode  folk  and  reaonable,  ami  manye  ™ 
Cristene  men  amouges  hem.  that  Ivn  so  rlche.  that  thel  •'««>» 
wyte  not  what  to  done  unIA  hire  (lodes.  Certain  use. 

AfijnoVviilf.  Travels,  p.  WO, 

What  wiU  He  Do  irirA  It?  Ititle  of  a  hook|.  finficer. 

(6)  To  have  concern  or  Inasiness  with  ;  ileal  with  ;  get  on 
with:  as,  I  can  do  nothing  un'tA  this  obstinate  fellow.— 
To  have  to  do  with,  to  have  concern  or  connection  witlL 

2  Sam.  xri.  ia 


Tlie  youth  did  ride,  ami  soon  did  meet 
John  coming  back  amain.    Cusrper,  John  Gilpin. 

Certain  uses  of  rfo  as  an  auxiliary,  with  both  transitive 
iitrannltlve  verbs,  may  be  pointed  ouL    (a)  In  form- 
ntcmuralivc  and  negative  expressions  :  as,  do  yon 
this  l«^k?  I  do  not  long  for  it ;  dor.  he  do  his  work 
he  dor.  not  do  it  as  well  as  I  expected. 


What  saw  I  to  do  mth  you? 


I  vow.  Ac 
Or  drink 


Dangle 
Mr.  Dangle? 


tor,  I  will  never  t 
sleep,  or  Aure  fo  t 
That  may  preserve  life. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Maid  »  Tragedy,  v.  «. 

rami  to  do 


"-' 
wai 
well? 

Y,.u  »een>  to  marvel  I  rfo  not  marry  all  this  while,  con- 
sidering that  I  am  past  the  Meridian  of  my  Age 

Hu«Wf,  Utters,  I.  vt  en. 

<*)  With  the  imperative,  sometimes,  to  help  the  expres- 
sion of  the  subject :  aa.  do  thou  go  (Instead  of  go.  or  go 
th.  iu)  -,  rfo  you  stay  here  (instead  of  stay .  or  stay  you  herel 
(<•!  TnexiHTvM  emiiliMxl*  :  as,  I  rfo  winli  ymi  bad  seen  hiui;  " 
■  -««hi7n;rf  ' 


did 


times  (now  cl 


*■  be  quick :  rfo  not  *'  '"*'  ("O  s,.,'»e- 


,  And  what  Aare  you  fo  o 

Ulrffiri.  The  Critic,  L  L 

What's  to  do  here  T  what  is  the  mstter  here?  what  is 
all  this  about? 

ITAaf's  fe  do  »«r»,  Thomas  Tapster''   Let's  withdraw. 

'  ,K,tolL,Ll 


me  rely  aaa 
elfwt. 


w  chiefly  In  poetry,  where  It  Is  often  used  for 
etr|c.l  ^'Muk  b,,t  fonner Ij ■  <dtei.  In  pr.~) 
an  liiuecUou  of  the  ]<hin  ipal  verb,  with  no  other 


A  fair  smooth  Front,  free  from  least 
Her  Eyes  (on  me)  like  Stars  do  twinkle. 

llamll.  Letters.  I. 


v.  n 


iks  and  Jews,  together  with  the  Turks,  dor  inhabit 
the  townc,  and  are  admitted  their  churches  and  syna- 

p.  n. 


ii  i.  O,  sir,  recruit  will  rfo  surprisingly. 

Skrndan,  The  Rivals.  Ii.  1. 

Let  women  vole  t "  cries  one.  "  Why,  wives  and 
iters  might  lie  Democrats,  while  their  fathers  and 
ids  were  Whigs.    It  would  never  do." 

«".  Phillip:  Speeches,  p.  24. 
Not  so  careful  for  what  Is  best  as  for  what  will  rfo. 

Lowell,  lllglow  Papers,  Int. 
To  do  for,  to  salt  for ;  serve  as :  answer  the  purpoae  of ;  be 
MilhVlcitt  for;  saUsfy  :  as.  this  idece  of  timber  will  do/or 
the  i-orner  po«t .  a  trusty  stick  will  do. for  a  weapon ;  very 
plain  food  will  «fo/or  me. 

Of  course.  It  i.  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  sit  and  talk 
with  Mrs.  Benson,  while  you  and  that  pretty  girl  walk  up 
and  down  the  piazza  all  the  evening  ;  but  I  m  easily  satis- 
fied, and  twoevenlng.  did  for  me. 

C.  D.  W  arner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  il. 

do'\  An  old  English  form  of  done,  past  parti- 
ciple Of  rfol. 

With  thy  Kyjth  kne  lette  hit  1*  do, 
thou  mayst  saue  so. 

Ba>r*t  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S  ),  p.  IS. 

dtr*  (do),  n.  [A  mere  syllable,  more  sonorous 
than  atf,  for  wlilch  it  is  subwtituted.]  In  so/mi- 
cation.  the  syllable  now  commonly  used  for  the 
first  tone  or  key-note  of  the  musical  scale,  and 
also  for  the  tone  C  (as  the  kev-note  of  the  typi- 
cal scale  of  the  pianoforto  kevboard),  AU.ut 
14170  it  replaced  the  Arctlnlan  ut.  wliirli  u  still  somewhat 
used  In  France.  In  the  tonic  sotfa  system  It  is  spelled 
doh,  and  indlented  bv  its  initial  rf  ,*  Its  significance  Is  llni. 
it.  |  to  the  first  tone  of  the  scale,  w  ithout  reference  to  the 
kryisiard.  In  teaching  *ight- singing  by  the  help  of  aol- 
mlxation.  two  general  nw-tluMts  are  in  use  :  (a)  the  sjerfwf.j 
method,  in  whlrh  rfo  la  always  applied  to  tones  hearing 
the  letter-name  C,  whether  they  are  kev-noces  or  not;  and 
(bl  the  nonsMeHfii  method,  In  which  do  U  olaays  applied 
to  the  key  note,  whatever  be  Its  letter-name,  the  second 
method  Is  generally  regarded  as  the  more  scientific,  ami 
is  far  the  more  prarti.-a],  although  the  first  has  hod  the 
support  of  many  excellent  mu.ictans. 
do.  An  abbreviation  of  ditto. 
doab1  (dob),  ».    [lr.  do6.  plaster,  gutter,  mire; 

»ub.]    A  dark  sandy  clay 


rfoomsx,  I  plaster,  daub. J 
found  in  the  neighborhood  < 


Digitized  by  Google 


doab 

Und.  It  ig  used  forfloors,  and,  mixed  with  lima, 
for  plastering  walls. 

doab-,  dooab  (dtt'ab),  n.  [Hind,  doab,  also 
dudb,  a  tract  of  land  between  two  river*.  <  do, 
in  comp.  also  du  (<  Skt.  dra  =  Pers-  du  — 
two),  +  db,  <  Skt.  dp,  water,  a  river.]  In  the 
East  Indie*,  a  tract  of  country  between  two 
river*.   Al»<>  written  duab. 
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doable  (do'a-bl),  a.  [<  dot  + -aifc.]  Capable 
of  being  done  or  executed.    [Hare.  J 

It  waa  doabie,  it  was  done  fur  other*. 

Cartult,  Misc.,  IV.  no. 

do-all  (do'al),  n.  [<«tol,r.,  +  obJ.atf.]  A  ser- 
vant, an  official,  or  a  dependent  who  does  all 
sorts  of  work;  a  factotum.  i"uUer. 

doandt.  A  Middle" 
participle  of  *<«. 

doat,  doatlng,  etc.   See  dote\,  etc. 

dob  (dob),  a.  [8c.;  origin  obscure.]  A  Scotch 
name  of  the  razor-Ash,  a  bivalve,  Solen  cruris. 

dobbeldaler  (dob'el-dS-ler*,  n.  [Dan.,  =  E. 
doubt*  dollar  J  A  coin  formerly  current  in 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  worth  about  SI.  12. 

dobbin  (dob'in),  n.  [A  familiar  use  of  the 
proper  personal  namo  Dobbin,  which  is  a  dim. 
of  Dot*  or  Dobb  (now  more  frequently  in  the 
patronymic  form  Dobtnn*.  Dobbe),  these  being 
variations  of  Robin,  Rob,  diminutives  of  Robert. 
Cf.  die&y*,  an  ass,  similarly  derived  from  a  dim. 
of  Richard.]  A  common  English  namo  for  a 
work-horse.  [As  a  quasi-proper  name  it  is 
often  written  with  a  capital  letter.] 

Thou  hast  got  moro  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Iktku*  nay 
plilll  horse  baa  on  hU  tail.  Shale,  M.  of  V.,  1L  i 

The  hani-feaiured  farmer  rein*  up  hi*  gratoful  doMtn 
to  iiujuire  what  you  are  doing.  T Korea u,  Walden,  p.  171. 

dobby  (dob'i),  n.;  pi.  dobhie*  (At).  [Sc.  also 
dobbte;  dim.  of  Dob,  Dobb.  like  Bob.  vnr.  of  Rob, 
abbr.  of  Robert;  a  familiar  u»e  of  the  proper 
name.  Cf.  dobbin.]  1.  A  fool ;  a  childish  old 
man. — 2.  A  sprite  or  apparition.  (Arose,  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

•IbtII  ot 
»iv. 


dobrao<d6-brl*'d), 

a.  [Pg.  dobr/lo  m 
Bp.  dobton,  >  F. 
d»Mnn,  >  E.  dou- 
bloon, q.  v.]  A 
Mid  coin,  equal 
to  12,800  reis,  or 
about  $14,  for- 
merly current  in 
Portugal, but  now 
taken  only  at  a 
valuation, 
dobson  (dob'son), 
n.  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] The  larva 

,0,1,0  V..  Kin,  ut  *•">■*••'.  .rp .-    Qf  ono  Qf  variouS 
UxuUlt  Ni«  ill  the       .a*l.  I  . 

species  of  neu- 
ropteroug  insects  of  the  family  SialUUr,  espe- 
cially of  the  genus  Corudalug  (which  see).  Also 
called  hellqrammite,  ettpirer,  and  crawler. 
dobule  (dob'ul),  »,  [<NU  dobula;  origin  ob- 
scure.] A  name  of  a  fresh-water  cypriiioid 
fish.  Leucieetu  dobula  (or  vulgaris),  allied  to  the 
roach  and  dace. 

docedt,  «.   An  erroneous  form  of  doueet,  2. 
docent  (dfl'sent),  a.  and  n.    [=  D.  O.  Dan.  8w. 

doecnt,  a  university  teacher,  <  L.  do««(f-)»,  ppr. 

of  docere,  teach:  see  docile.]   Lt  «.  Teaching. 

The  church  hero  i*  taken  for  the  church  as  it  ia 
Mid  regent,  aa  it  teaches  and  govern*. 

Abp.  Laud. 

TJ.  ».  See  pricat-docent. 
Docetas  (doHw'te),  n.  pL  [LI*,  <  Or.  AoMprtj/,  < 
tou'a;  seem.]  A  sect  of  heretics  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  who  denied  the  human  origin 
of  Christ's  body,  some  holding  that  it  was  a 
mere  phantom,  and  others  that  it  was  real  but 
of  celestial  substance.  Thui  they  believed  the  In- 
carnation,  cniciflilon.  mid  resurrection  of  ChrUt  to  hire 
been  niere  appwancr*  or  Illusions.  Wrlclly  Ihli  nunc 
t.i  have  belonged  to  a  single  sect  of  the  aectmd 


Airsala,  the  kyng  c  . 

Bttlndm,  Chroo..  foL  IS,  a. 

docibility  (doa-i-bil'i-ti),  n.    K  OF.  doeibUitt,  < 
LL.  docxbilita(t-)s,  <  doabilis.  docible: 
We.]    Teachableness;  " 
solete.] 

To  person*  of  eWMK'y,  the  ml  ct-.mtim  m»y  be  easily 
taught  in  a  tew  daye.  Boyf.  Work..  VI  ,«yt 

docible  (dos'i-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  docible  =  It.  doti- 
bile,  <  LL.  docibilut,  that  learns  cattily,  teach- 
able, <  L.  docere,  teach :  see  docile-.]  1 .  Docile; 
tractable;  ready  to  be  taught  ;  easily  taught  or 
managed.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Their  Camel*  *l*o  are  dfriUt ;  they  will  more  Im>«  pet> 
•waded  to  hold  on  a  kmrney  further  then  ontlnarte  by 
tonga  then  hlnwea.  Purrlvu,  i'tliiTlmave,  p.  S*7. 

They  ahall  be  able  to  apeak  little  to  the  purpose,  ao  as 
to  aatlafy  aober,  humble,  dori'M*  persona,  who  bare  sot 
passionately  eepoiued  an  rnimr.    Bp.  Buli,  Mnaooi,  rL 

S.  That  may  be  imparted  by  teaching;  com- 
municable. [Rare.] 

Whom  nature  hath  made  docile.  It  la  injurious  to  pro- 
hibit him  from  learning  anything  that  ia  donoU. 


i 


principle  similar  to  that  of  the  J  acquaint  loom. 

>  as  dabchick. 


lie  needed  not  to  care  for  ghaut  ,r 

aMMa 

S.  Same  as  dobby-machine. 

Taylor's  loom  does  not  appear  to  have  come  Into  uae, 
hat  a  tnult  Jac4(tiard  machine,  or  ifo66y.  waa  introdnced 
In  the  ailk  trails  iu  1BS0  by  Mr.  k  Dean,  of  .ipataltlela. 

A.  Bartow,  Weaving,  p.  S7S>- 

dobby-machine  (dob'i-ma-shen'),  n.  A  loom 
for  weaving  fancy  patterns,  constructed  on  a 
principle 

dobchlck  (dob'chik),  n. 

dobee  (do'be),  n.    Same  as  dnobie. 

dobhaah  (d6'bash),  n.  [<  Hind,  dobhashi,  Tel- 
ugu  dubaski,  dnbnei,  an  interpreter,  a  native  man 
of  business  in  the  service  of  a  Kuropean  (Ma- 
dras), <  Hind,  do,  du  (<  .Skt.  dm  s  E.  firo),  + 
Hind.  Skt.  bhd*hd,  language.]  In  the  East  In- 
dies, an  interpreter ;  one  who  speaks  two  or 
more  languages. 

doble1  (do'bi).  n.  [By  apheresis  from  adobe.] 
Adobe.    [Colloq.,  U.  k] 

dobie  -,  n .    Same  as  dhoby. 

Doble's  line,  Dobie'a  striM.  Same  as  Krau»e'i 
membrane  (which  see,  under  stcMiiVrase). 

dobU  (dd'blft),  n.  [OSp.  (=  Pg.  do6ra),  fem. 
of  ,loblo,  now  doble,  =  if.  double,  >  E.  double,  q. 
v.]  «A  gold  coin  formerly  used  in  Spain.  The 
earl IpiI  coina  an  called  are  Mootiah  illnari,  coliked  by  the 
Alinohade  dynaaty,  and  dittiiiaiMlAluil  fnnii  tlieearllpr  di- 
nar* by  having  the  full  weight  of  a  mltheal.  while  the  Aae- 
neaa  waa  reduced  ao  that  Ihey  should  be  of  the  same  value 
Aa  coined  by  John  II.  of  Outdo  In  l«4t,  there  were  4a  to 
the  mark  (230  04  (raina),  of  a  linen caa  of  10  carat*,  making 
tbr  value  (r>  47. 

doblet,  o.   An  obsolete  form  of  double. 

doblert,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  doubter. 

doblett,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  doublet. 

dobra(do'brit).  a.  [Pg.,  a  coin  (sec  def.),  also 
a  fold,  plait,  don- 
ble,  fem.  of  dobro 
=  Sp.  </oWf  aa  F. 
double.  >  E.  don- 
b!r,  ft.  v.]  A  gold 
coin  formerly  cur- 
rent in  Portugal, 
first  issued  by 
John  V.,  in  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  value 
varied:  the  spe- 
cimen here  illus- 
trated was 
£3  11a.  Of-/., 
about  «17.35. 


Of. 


stirrup-cup:  a  partingn 

doc  fame  (dok'me),  n.    [Gr.  A»r^  or  Mxiai,  the 


tury,  but       commonly  nam!  Indifferently  m  ci-llectlvrly 
of  the  rartoui  (Inoatic  eccla  which  held  almlUr  »lewa  on 
thla  point   Certain  Monophyaltea  aft  it  w 
trine  as  to  Chrttt'a  Ixxly  nlated  to  thai  of  UK  Itacot 
Ayhthartiid>*fttr,  PharUaiuut. 

Docetic  (do-set'ik),  a.    [<  Doeeta  +  -ic] 
pertaining  to,  or  held  by  the  Doeeta? :  aa, 
cctic  gnosticism,"  Plumptre. 
Docetiam  (do-ae'tixm),  a,    [<  Doceta  +  -4em.] 
The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Docetas. 
Docetiat  (d^-ee'tist),  a.  [<  Doceta,  +  4*t.]  One 
of  the  Dooette. 

,,  aa  they  were  called,  had  a  whole  aerie* 
1    early  church.     incyc.  BrU..  XI.  738. 

jetbrttc  (do-se-tis'tik),  a.  [<  DoccfMf  +  -ic] 
Of, pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the  Docotss  or 
their  doctrines ;  Docetic. 

The  flnostlc  heresy  ,  ,  .  sunders  Christianity  from  Ita 
real  humanity  of  til*  Saviour 

it  Chriat  Church,  I.  I  7S. 

doch-an-doris,  doch-an-dorach  (doch'on-do'- 
ris,-rae.h),  n.  [Sc.,  also  wTitteu  tlcuchmn-dorut, 
deuck-an-dorach,  repr.  Gael,  deoch  an  doruie,  a 
stirrup-cup,  lit.  a  drink  at  the  door:  dcock, 
drink;  aa,  the;  doruia,  rbh.  ot  donu,  Aoot.]  A 
:-cnp. 

[Or.  floras  or  c*rji», 
space  contained  in  a  handbreadth,  <  dcyroftu, 
receive.]  An  ancient  Greek  measure  of  length : 
same  as  palavte.  See  palm. 
dochmiac  (dok'mi-ak),  a.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  oorjuo- 
«of ,  <  Hxpi'X :  see  doekmius.]  L  a.  In  aac.  f?r. 
jtroit. :  (a)  Having  or  characterize  ,1  by  a  differ- 
ence of  more  than  one  between  the  number  of 
times  or  morn  in  the  thesis  and  that  in  the 
arsis:  as,  a  dockmiac  foot;  dockmiac  rhythm, 
(fc)  Consisting  of  dochmii :  as,  a  dockmiac  vine, 
trimeter,  gtrophe.-Dochmlacrhrthm.  ReerAyisiw, 
IL  ».  In  use.  tir.prot.,  a  verse  or  series  eom- 
posed  of  dochmii. 

dochmiua  (dok'ml-us),  n* ;  pi.  dochmii  (-1).  [L., 
<  Gr.  lior^uof,  sc.  iroi'r;,  «'oot ;  lit.  across,  athwart, 
aslant.]  1.  In  anc.  I  r.  pros.,  a  foot  consisting 
in  its  fundamental  f  rm     —  of  five  syl- 

lables, the  first  and  fourth  of  which  are  short, 
and  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  long. — 2.  [cop.] 
[NL.]  In  :oiil.,  a  genus  of  nematoid  worms, 
of  the  family  Stronoylidir.  I),  d ueaVnalia  b  an  Intes- 
tinal |H*ra*lte  from  »li|,  h  a  larce  part  of  the  population 
of  Kg)vt  anffer.  often  faullt .  Hy  mean*  of  lie  large,  hard, 
ami  dentate  mouth  It  pirrn*  the  Intestinal  awrotw  inem- 
l^raiie  and  aucka  the  t,|oo<l.  the  re|teate*l  bleeding*  thus 
caused  resulting  In  what  I*  known  aa  f^rvptian  chloroal*. 
This  formblabte  |aaraalte  I*  about  four  teiitba  of  an  Inch 
lmul.    Ate-ther  »iw-*-|ea,  />  xrnt.<n***,Atitu*.  Intrata  di*xa- 

At*i>rall**l  .l»eu/o.fi«o.  .4*M'Avfi**f<ilM. 

dochter  (tfem'Mr),  s.  An  obsolete  and  dia- 
lectal (Scotch)  form  of  daughter. 


dociblenens  (dog'i-bl-nea), «.  Ti 
docility.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

I  might  enlarge  myeeif  In  tho  commendation  of 
inn,  and  of  the  noble  Hound  especially,  aa  aba,  of  the 
Utnem  ot  dog*.  /.  Watton,  Complete  Angler,  p  21. 

The  World  atanda  In  AdmUation  of  the  Capacity-  and 
DotiktmiM  of  the  English.  Ilouvll,  Lettam,  iv  47. 

docile  (dos'il  or  do'sil),  a.  [Formerlv  aUo  do- 
cil;  -  F.  docile  aw  8p.  docil  =  Pg.  docil  =  It. 
docile,  <  L.  docilu,,  easily  taught,  teachable,  < 
docere,  teach.  Cf .  didactic]  1  .Teachable ;  easi- 
ly taught ;  quick  to  learn ;  amenable. 

I  log*  soon  grow  accustomed  to  whatever  they  axe  taught, 
and  being  uWi  and  tractable,  are  very  uaefuL 

//.  RUU,  \  oyage  to  Hsdaon  *  Bay. 

2.  Tractable ;  easily  managed  or  handled. 

The  different  ores  of  the  Rayo  Mine  are  dvexU  In  Uartr 
rtductiun,  undergtilnc  the  cvmnn  ni  Spanish  : 
Quoted  In  Mmery't  Arixuoa  and  ! 


docility  (do-ail'l-ti).  n.  [=  F.  docilitf  =  Sp.  <*»- 
«l,daJ=  Pg.  docili,tade=  It.  dochta,  dodUlade, 
docititate,  <  L  ttoci/ifa(f-K  teachablenew.  <  do- 
cilis,  teachable,  docile:  aee  docile.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  docile;  teachableness;  readiness 
or  aptness  to  learn ;  traetablenvea. 

The  humUe  docility  ot  Utile  children  la.  In  the  New 
Teatameut.  repreaented  aa  a  neceaaary  preparaUve  to  Use 

Btaltie.  Moral  ftcienoe,  1.  tt  k 


docimacy  (doa'i-rmj-si),  n.  A  leea  < 
ing  of  docimosy, 
Docimastes  id.'.s-i-maa't**),  a.  [NL.  (Gould, 
1850),  also  Docinuuter  (Bonaparte,  1890).  <  Gr. 
(iMi^acrrr;-^  Smufiaorip,  an  assayer,  examiner,  < 
totufiAC'tv,  assay,  test,  examine]  A  genus  of 
humming-birds,  notable  for  the  enormous 
length  o?  the  beak,  which  may  exceed  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  bird.    D.  e»*ifcru*  is  the  only 


species.  The  bill  b  from  I  to  4  Inch**  long,  the 
bird  being  from  7  J  to  *J  lochca.    The  bill  la  uacd  to 


long  tulHilar  flower*  for  food,  whence  Use  generic  i 
This  remarkable  humming-bird  Inhaldla  the  t  oiled  Sl*t<* 
of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  The 
green,  varied  with  hrotite  and  | 
bill,  and  feel  are  black,  the  Uv. 
behind  the  eye  b  a  white  spot. 


I  Peru.  The  male  ia  thi-fly 
'M'^ito^ 
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!  (doa-i-maa'tik),  a.  [=  P. 
tujue,  a.,  docimastie  (ef.  Hp.  dortmditira 
It. dortmuuttra,  n.,  docimaay),  <  Ur.  oosupooTMi 
<  iW//«i<rri)f,  an  assayer.  examiner,  <  A«(uo;in, 
assay,  teal,  examine,  scrutinize,  <  Miuuaf,  as- 
sayed, tested,  examined,  approved,  <  M^to&u, 
take,  approve.]  Proving  by  experiments  or 
teats;  assaying;  specifically,  relating  to  the  as- 
saying of  metals:  as,  the  docimastie  art.  Also 
dohmiutic. 

docimagy  nlos'i-nia-si).  ».  [Also  written  doki- 
masy,  and  leas  correctly  doctmnty;  m  V.  doci- 
maste  a  Hp.  Pg.  It.  doci  mania,  <  Gr.  toupaoia, 
an  assay,  examination,  scrutiny,  <  iW-udvi  i ,  as- 
say, examine :  see  tlocimashc.]  1.  In  Or.  antiq., 
particularly  at  Athens,  a  judicial  inquiry  into 
the  civic  standing,  character,  and  previous  life 
of  all  persona  elected  for  public  office,  of 
youths  applying  for  enrolment  on  the  list  of  full 
citizens,  of  persons  aiming  at  political  leader- 
ship. He.  His  imrairy  »ss  public  ;  any  cltlsen  might 
denounce  the  subject  at  II.  and  his  civic  pnvltogcs  were 
suspended  if  he  could  uot  Justify  himself. 
9.  The  art  oc  practice  of  assaying  metals,  or 
the  art  of  separating  metals  from  foreign  mat- 
ters, and  of  determining  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  metallic!  substances  contained  in  any 
ore  or  mineral.— 3.  The  art  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  and  properties  of  medicines  and  poisons, 
or  of  ascertaining  certain  facts  pertaining  to 
physiology. 

docimology  (dos-l-mol'cVJi).  n.  [<  Or.  Mupoc, 
assayed,  examined,  tested  (see  tloctmattie),  + 
-Ao;to,  <  ?>j)ie,  speak:  see  -wtojrjf.]  A  treatise 
on  the  art  of  asaayiug  or  examining  metallic 
substances. 

docioua  (dd'shua),  a.  (Appar.  a  var.  of  docile, 
with  suffix  -ons.  L'f.  doei/jr.  J  Docile ;  amenable. 
(Colloq.,  western  V,  8.] 

I  can  hardly  keep  my  tongue  doeious  now  to  talk  about 

k.  Spirit  «/  Ok  Timn  <New  York). 

docitw  (doa'i-O),  ».  [Also  written  dossity  (Hal- 
liwell);  a  eontr.  of  docility,  q.  v.]  (juieltneis* 
of  comprehension ;  docility:  gumption.  Grose; 
BqrtUtt,    [Local,  Eng.  and  U.  8.] 


dock  (fi.  acetom),  and  in  comp.  ed-rfoptw  (■ 
OOan.  d-dokke),  water-dock  (water-lily,  Aa- 
pAar  lulmm),  sir-doeer,  sour  dock  (R.  acctosa), 
icudu-flocce,  wood-dock  (if.  acetosa);  m  MD. 
dorkt  (in  comp.  docke-blcrderen  (glossed  pela- 
ntr.i),  Flem.  tbikke-bladeren)  =  G.  docke  (prob. 
<  D.),  Colckieum  an turn nalc.  In  eomp.  d<>ekr»- 
bldtler.  Unmix  aeutus;  docken-kraut,  burdock, 
Arctium  Lappa;  wasscr-doeke,  water-lily.  The 
relation  of  these  forms  to  the  Celtic  is  not  clear; 
cf.  Gael,  ttogka,  burdock,  Ir.  meacan-iiogha,  bur- 
dock  (sardoaa,  a  tap-rooted  plant,  as  the  carrot, 
parsnip,  etc,).]  1.  The  common  name  of  those 
species  of  turner  which  are  characterised  by 
little  or  no  acidity  and  the  leaves  of  which  are 
They  an  coarse  kerb*.  inosUy  perennial*. 
rooUlocka.    Home of the  Kunipcaii 


i  species 

are  troublesome  weeds  and  widely  naturalised.  The  rout* 
are  anlrlngeiil  ami  slightly  tonic  and  laxative,  and  bsvs 
been  used  a*  a  reavedy  In  cutaneous  affections  and  numrr- 
•■usi«lier  diseases.  Particular  ,le»lgnatloiia  are  Inlttr  dark, 
X.  sodssv/otius ,  cried  or  waUesr  doc*,  H.  cruiw ;  /ddk. 
As-*  (from  the  shape  <it  the  leaves),  H.  imk+rr;  gulden 
star*.  It.  marilimus .  jashfsisrs  dock,  IL 
ar  sour  doe*  it  Aartom  2  ssm 
wvsrer-due*,  R.  Britannia* 
wklu  aoe*.  ft.  mlici/utius. 

NoUiing  teems 
Hot  hateful  dee**,  roach  thistles,  kcrktira,  tsars. 

Nan*.,  Hen.  V„  v.  2. 

8.  A  name  of  various  other  species  of  plants, 
mostly  coarse  weeds  with  broad  leaves,  as  dorr- 
docJt,  the  coltsfoot,  TwmUttio  far/ara ;  elf-tUn-k, 
the  elecampane,  Inula  Uclemum  ;  prairie-dock; 
•Silltkium  ttreltinthinum :  round  dock,  the  com- 
mon mallow,  Malca  ttylrcttrix;  ttjuttter-tlock,  the 
yellow  pond-lily,  Xtt/ikar  MptM  •  net*-!  dock, 
PolmonniH  liuttorla ;  rrlrcl  dtick,  the  mullen, 
•  trtMitcHm  T%apsHH.  .S'<-  burdock,  runitock,  anil 
aardori.  —  In  dock,  out  nettle,  *  formata  sssd  a»  an 
incantation  In  the  north  "f  F.ntiland.    If  s  |»'r*<.n  is  4tutne 

"Ith  a  nettle,  dock  l-sve,  nee  rul.Usl  ..Ml  the  site,  ted  part, 

and  the  formula  Is  repeated.  Ii  «s.l..,,B  iu-,.|  ,,r..v. ■rt.lally 
aoeipresa  uii»tes.tlni'~i  ..r  lie  mislancy,  or  sudden  rnanc*. 
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Who  fsjtht  with  I  won  Is  tor  life  sure  care  but  little, 
Since  lis  no  more  than  this,  in  dee*,  out  nef'fe, 

Wmmjiinff  jVpssts  (1077% 

dock3  (dok),  a.  [Early  mod.  K.  also  dodre;  < 
(1)  MR  do*  (rare),  <  Ieel.  doctr,  a  short  stumpy 


tail  (Haldorsen);  cf.  dot/or,  a  conical  projec- 
tion (Haldorsen);  supposed  to  be  nearly  re- 
lated to  (2)  Ieel.  dokk,  dokka,  a  windlass,  and 
to  Ieel.  docka  (Haldorsen)  —  Norw.  dokka  = 
8w.  docka  —  Dan.  dukkc,  a  skein,  =  Fries,  dok, 
a  bundle,  bunch,  ball  (of  twine,  straw,  etc.), 
as  LXi.  dokke,  a  bundle  (of  straw,  thread,  etc.), 
a  skein  of  silk  or  yarn,  whence  G.  docke,  a  bun- 
dle, bunch,  plug,  skein  of  thread,  etc.,  a  thick, 
short  piece  of  anything.  These  words,  agnin, 
are  prob.  identical  with  (3)  Norw.  dokka  =  Hw. 
docka  =  Dan.  dukke  =  MD.  docke  =  East  Pries, 
do*,  dokke  =  LG.  dokke  =  OHG.  loecka,  tocha, 
a  doll,  MHG.  torJte,  a  doll,  a  young  girl,  (}. 
docke  (after  LG.),  a  doll.  Prom  the  IXj.  form 
in  this  third  group  are  derived  (prob.)  E.  duck*, 
q.  v.,  and  doxy,  q.  v.]  1.  The  tail  of  a  beast 
cut  short  or  clipped;  the  stump  of  a  tail;  the 
ratalr.— 3f.~ 


solid  part  of  ■ 


.  The  buttocks;  the  rump. 


I  will  not to  school  hut  whet,  us  leat  [list]. 

(bear' 


For  there!  . 
TK*  World  and 


etha 


,  call  the  Hlshop.  weather,',.  ! 
where  there  bead*  were  turn 


J  (dok),  n.  [BarW  mod.  K  also  docke;  < 
M  K.  docke,  dokke  (>  OP.  dooiw,  docque,  doke,  P. 
dial,  dooue,  dogue,  dock,  patience),  <  AS.  doeee, 
rarely  docca  (gen.  doccan.  whence,  late  ME. 
dokan,  E.  dial,  dockem,  dockan),  dock  (L.  lapo- 
tknm,  rumcx),  used  also  with  descriptive  adjec- 
tives, setf  feaime  doeee,  the  fallow-dock,  golden 
dock  ( Hunter  maritimut),  ted  redde  doeee.  the  red 
dock  ( R.  sanguineus),  serf  scearpe  doeee,  the  sharp 


.LtD} 


CkWK 

3.  The  fleshy  part  of  a  boar's  chine,  between  the 
middle  and  the  rump.  Haliixell.  [Prov.Eng.] 
— 4.  A  case  of  leather  to  cover  tho  clipped  or 
cut  tail  of  a  horse. —  5.  A  piece  of  leather  form- 
ing t>art  of  »  crupper.  Urote,  [Prov.Eng.]  — 
6.  The  •■nipper  of  a  saddle.  JlaitiiceU.  [Prov. 
r*ne7-l  —  7.  Tho  stem  of  a  ship.  [Scotch.] 

with  threw  great  baasila, 

i  her  dork,  and  one  before. 

Pitmottis,  Chrou.  of  Bnolland,  p.  IDS. 

dock3  (dok),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  doeken,  tlokkcn,  out 
off  tne  tail,  cut  short,  curtail,  <  dok,  tail :  see 
dock'2,  n.  The  connection  of  thought  between 
'  tail'  and  'cut  short'  appears  again  in  the  per- 
verted form  curtail,  ong.  eurtal.  The  resem- 
blnnro  to  W.  tocio,  tveto,  clip,  dock,  is  prob. 
accidental.  Hence  dorJbed.]  1.  To  cut  off,  as 
the  end  of  a  thing;  cut  short;  clip;  curtail: 
as,  to  dock  the  tail  of  a  horse. 

His  heer  waa  by  his  erea  round  ysbntm, 
Bts  top  waa  rforsvd  lyk  a  preeat  hefoni. 


CAaosrer,  On.  Frol.  toC.  T..  L  590. 


To  pluck  the  eyes  of 
And  d..rk  the  tall  of 


I  no 


loses  to  settle, 
ere  .  is  d,"-*.  out  nrttU. 
Jc*n  i-ayfee,  Wotk«H<»it. 


Rhyme, 
r.  iVckW*.  Mt^c-Orinders. 

nence  — 8.  To  deduct  a  part  from;  shorten; 
curtail ;  diminish :  as,  to  doc*  one's  wages. 

We  know  they  (bishops)  hats  to  be  doetf  and  dipt. 

Miiton,  Reformation  in  Kit*.,  L 

They  .  .  . 

Tame,  with  a  month's  lea»*  itfeen  them,  to  Use  sas  -. 
Foe  which  his  trains  were  ooesrs^howeier  small. 

Seme  pretend  t<>  find  defects  in  the  wort,  and  duck  tlie 
payments  without  a  shadow  id  Justlr*. 

TXs  Amrrican,  XIV,  :iti 

3.  Saul.,  to  clue  up  (a  corner  of  a  sail)  when 
it  hinders  the  helmsman  from  seeing:  usually 
with  Hi'.— -1.  To  cut  off,  rescind,  or  destroy; 
bar :  as,  to  dock  an  entail. 
docks  (dok),  h.  [<  MD.  docke  =  D.  dok  =  Flem. 
dok,  a  dock;  ef.  (from  the  E.  or  D.)  Sw.  docka 
=  Dan.  dok,  dokke  =  G.  dock,  docke  —  P.  dock, 
a  dock.  Origin  unknown ;  cf.  OFlem.  docke,  a 
cage  (see  dock*  ) ;  Ieel.  dokk,  dokdh,  a  pit,  pool, 
—  Norw.  dokk,  dekk.  dekt.  a  hollow,  low  ground 
surrounded  by  hills.  The  word  is  by  some 
connected  with  It.  doccia,  a  canal,  conduit, 
pipe,  formerly  also  "a  damme  of  a  mill" 
(Florio),  ult.  <  L.  dsiorrc,  lead  (see  demcke,  duct), 
or  with  ML.  doovi,  a  ditch,  canal,  also  a  vessel, 
cup,  perhaps  <  Gr.  iox'i,  a  receptacle,  <  Mxtdfat, 
receive.]  In  hydraulic  enqin.,  strictly,  an  in- 
closed water-space  in  which  a  ship  floats  while 
being  loaded  or  unloaded,  as  the  space  be- 
tween two  wharves  or  piers;  by  extension,  any 
sp«ce  or  structure  in  or  tipon  which  a  ship 
may  be  berthed  or  held  for  loading,  unloading, 
repairing,  or  safe-keeping.  The  » ate r  space  may 
communicate  frwc.lv  with  the  stream  or  lisrl-ir,  or  the  en- 
trance. t»  It  may  t»»  dosed  by  a  gale  or  l»>  a  book.  If  pro- 
rl.led  with  a  lock  or  Baie.  Uie  level  of  the  water  within 
the  do,  k  remains  at  all  times  nearly  the  snine,  as  the  irate 
Is  opened  only  st  full  tide,  when  the  level  without  ami 
sTRMa  is  the  same.  If  a  lock  Is  employed,  vessels  can 
pan.  In  and  out  at  all  stages  "f  the  tide.  Mil  thts  does  n,»l 
inulerially  affect  the  level  of  the  wster  Inside  the  dock. 
In  an  open  d.„  k  the  tide  continually  lowers  or  raises  the 
vessel,  and  this  Interferes  In  some  deirree  with  the  work  of 
1"»' ; i  ..«•  or  UBloadiiiK.   The  cloaed  docka  are  free  from  this 


dock 

while  a  greater  advantage  Is  found  In  the 
absence  of  currenla.  In  a  larger  sense  th*  tsars  li  also 
applleil  to  a  Isuln  or  Iniioaed  water-siavcv  for  the  storage 
of  Itoating  Umtier  or  the  safc-keejilrig  of  rtrer-steaatrre, 
tiaruci,  or  ranal  hoata  laid  up  for  the  whiter,  and  br  s 
further  extension  is  made  to  include  the  wharves  and 
warehouses  on  or  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  dock.  The 
laruest  cloaed  docka  are  at  Liverpool  and  London,  in  Eng- 
land. In  a  particular  sense  the  term  Is  also  applied  to 
the  construction  and  apparatus  used  In  repauittg  and 
UitMiikg^shlps^^iheytoarmj;  dork,  dry-dt*Jt,  depositing- 

The  said*  shlppe,  called  th*  Holy  Crosse,  was  so  shaken 
In  Udsjojage,  and  si^weakrned.  thsndic  was  la)d  vp  In 


Uakiuyt  ,  Wvagu,  II,  L  9H. 
Depositing -dock,  a  caisson  or  an  elevator  lor  lifting  Tea- 
sels from  the  water  and  placing  them  upon  stagings  at 
wharves  erected  tor  the  purpose.  The  lifting  apparatus 
consists  of  a  series  of  rahumne  or  pontoons,  placed  side  by 
side  and  Joined  at  one  end  to  another  pontoon  that,  with  a 
aeries  of  upright  tubular  structures,  forma  a  girder  and 
makes  the  back  of  a  corah- Ilk*  structure,  of  which  the  pon- 
toons are  the  teeth.  In  tho  rear  of  Use  girder  Is  a  large 
Ousting  pontoon,  connected  with  It  by  two  rows  of  heavy 
booms  tluit,  being  pivoted  at  each  end.  serve  as  a  series  of 
parallel  liars  and  keep  the  entire  structure  upright  while 
afloat.  To  lift  a  vessel,  a  row  of  blocks  with  shores  and 
chocks  fa  arranged  on  top  of  aU  the  pontoons.  The  sir  Is 
allowed  to  escape,  and  the  entire  structure,  except  the  Host 
in  the  rear,  sinks  till  the  vessel  ran  be  floated  over  th* 
pontoon*.  When  the  vessel  la  In  position  the  water  Is 
pumped  out  of  the  pontoons,  ami  they  all  ilse  together, 
lifting  the  vessel  out  of  the  water.— Dry-dock,  a, I.*  k  or  an 
eicavated  basin  adjoining  navigable  water,  provided  with 
a  gate,  and  s>,  arranged  that,  after  the  docking  of  a  ship, 
the  water  can  bo  elhausled  from  It.  Such  docks  are  long 
and  narrow,  with  sloping  sides  formed  In  steps.  The  Biod 
eru  method  of  construction  is  to  cicavslc  the  Isuln  In  the 
shore,  snd  todrive  heavy  piling  along  the  laitlom  and  upon 
llm  sloping  sldte  and  rear  end.  I  poll  the  piles  are  laid 
heavy  ilmoers  to  form  th*  floor  and  the  steps  at  the  sides. 


Drr-doca,  nc  Gisisag  thai 

lag  gat*  or  caisson  with  flat  bottom  and  wide  stem  and 
stern,  which  is  floated  into  position  across  the  entrance 
and  loaded  with  water-ballast  till  it  sinks,  fitting  tlghUj 
by  s  keel  into  a  groove  In  the  gateway.  To  ase  the  dock, 
tlie  gate  la  opened,  or  floated  away  at  hiirli  water,  and  the 
ship  la  drawn  Into  Use  duck  and  held  afloat  over  a  line  of 
hlocksalong  the  center  of  the  dock.  Tlie  gate  Is  Uien  put  In 
IHieltlon,  and  sunk  till  Uie  dock  Is  closedwsterttght.  The 
water  within  the  dock  is  then  rihsnsted  by  steam-pumps, 
leaving  the  ship  supported  on  the  blocks,  snd  braced  on 
both  sides  by  shores  eltcndlng  to  Uie  dock  steps.  A  typi- 
cal dry-dock  la  th*  Brooklyn  N  avy  yard  Dock  No.  I.  which 
is  800  feet  long.  00  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
admitting  a  ship  drawing  IS 


capacity  of  s0,( 
empty  it  " 
etnicU 


U  MXJ  feet  long.  00  feet  w  ide  at  the  t 

a  ship  drawing  IS  feet  Steam-pumps  with  a 
f  so.OW  gallons  of  water  a  minute  are  used  to 
-Floating  dock,  a  capacious  wooden  or  Iron 
ore.  genorally  rectangular,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
graving-dock.  Sometimes  floating  docks  are  built  In  wa- 
ter-tight compartmenu,  and  can"*  sunk  to  the  r 


Sid*  sol  rs.1  tlevsrsws  o(  I  losrjae  Dock. 

deiiUiby  the  admission  of  water  liilotlies.-,  ompsrUiKinU. 
When  the  vessel  Is  d.xkod,  the  floating  dock  U  raised  by 
pumping,  till  Its  bottom  touches  the  keel  of  tho  ship. 
Shores  are  Uieu  added  to  keep  Uie  ship  In  position,  and  the 
d'ick  la  raised  higher  Instead  of  •  ompartnieiita,  water 
e  occasionally  used ,  snd  the  dock  U  raised  and 
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the  same  principle.  A  floating  dock  may  also 
be  made  to  heavy  a*  to  sink  by  iu  own  weight  deep  enough 
to  receive  the  largest  veesel.  stvd  be  rslaed  by  means  ..f 
empty  water  light  tanks,  which  lift  dock  and  .hip  by  thrlr 
buoyancy.  Graving-dock, «  dry -dock :  to  called  because 
anwdingravingorclmuliigthe  liutloui  ol  ahip*.  Thcgrav 
hue  docks  in  the  navy  yard*  ..f  Kpwklvii,  Boston,  uid  Nor- 
folk art  Important  eiaiupl.a.  -  Half-tide  dock,  a  basin 
connecting  two  or  more  di«  k»,  and  communicating  win, 
Um  eotra.ice  basin.-  sectional  dock,  a  floating  dock 
composed  of  a  sitccestlon  of  pontoon*  or  caUaons  attached 
to  a  platform  below  tho  voaacL  Htoam  pump*  are  used  to 
m»n  Umi  water  from  the  calaaona,  and,  aa  tbey  float,  the 
Teasel  la  raised. 

dock3  (dok),  r.  f.  [aa.  D.  Fletn.  tiokken  aa  Dan. 
it-'kke,  dock;  from  the  noon.]  To  bring  or  draw 
into  or  place  in  a  dock. 

It  flowcth  la.  foot,  that  yon  may  make,  dock,  or  carina 
abipa  with  much  facullie- 

Quoted  In  Capt  John  Smith  $  True  TrateU.  1.  UL 


dock*  (dok).  ».     [Appsr.  the  same 
doc**;  of.  OFlem.  dockc,  a  cage.]   The  place 
where  a  criminal  stands  in  court. 


Here  will  be  officer*,  presently 
Of  tome  roune  aodalnely  to  scape  the  docaV  ; 
For  thither  you'll  coma  ela*. 

H.  J  mum.  Alchemist,  t.  6. 

dockage1  (dok'ijV.  n.  [<  dock*  +  ■age.']  Cur- 
tailment; deduction,  as  of  wages. 

There  la  do  ducking  for  accidental  delay*.  ...  I  do  not 
find  In  the  time-book  a  single  Instance  of  doorao*  for  any 
reaaon.  Philo.  Timet,  March  *J,  1888. 

dockages  (dok'ij),  «.  [<  dod»  +  -age.-]  Pro- 
vision for  the  docking  of  vessels ;  accommoda- 
tion in  a  dock ;  the  act  of  docking  a  vessel ;  the 
charge  for  the  use  of  a  dock :  as,  the  port  ha* 
ample  dockage;  dockage,  so  much  (in  an  ac- 
count). 

Th*  plethora  of  "cities"  and  "city  altea."  whose  pro*, 
pecU  liie  vast  tfcefciou  and  trade  territory  of  nilraatn  has 
tuperteded.  Pop.  Sci,  Ma.,  XXX It.  SU. 

afraffsraitj  n.    See  doeken. 

dock-block  (dok'blok),  it.  A  pallor-block  se- 
cured to  a  dock,  and  used  in  loading  and  un- 
loading vessels. 

docked  (dokt),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  docked;  pp.  of 
EST*.]  Cut  off  short ;  having  the  end  or  tail 
cut  off;  specifically,  in  en  torn.,  cut  off  abarplv 
in  any  direction,  as  if  with  a  knife ;  truncated, 
as  a  tip  or  apex. 

docken.  dockan  (dok'cn,  -an),  n.   [Dial.  var. 
of  doe*'.]    The  dock,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Burner.    [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 
Wad  ye  compare  yer  tell  to  nee, 

A  dofiol  lilt  a  taiHlc' 

Hit  mm  •  Statu*  Scmgt,  1.  US. 
docker  (dok'er),  a.    [<  dock*,  1. 1.  +  -rrl.]  A 
stamp  niMMi  to  cut  and  perforate  the  dough  for 
crackers  or  sea-biscuit. 

docket  (dok'et),  n.  [Formerly  sometimes  spell- 
ed docquet  (as  if  of  F.  origin),  and  with  altered 
form  dogget;  <  lata  ME.  docket;  appar.  <  dock, 
c,  +  dim.  -ef  (less  prob.  <  ME.  docket,  var.  of 
docked,  pp.  of  dock,  v.,  and  thus  lit  'a  thing 
eut  short,'  '  an  abridgment ').]  1 .  In  general,  a 
summarized  statement;  an  abridgment  or  ab- 
stract; a  brief. 

'rlb^'ln^alphalwtk'cliaracteri,  containing  a  brief 
lo  the  conleula,  evidently  tor  the  puruoae  of  en- 
e  keeper  of  the  record*  Ui  and  any  particular 
1  Is  the  archive*  where  they  were  piled  up. 

I  mac  Tauter,  The  Alphabet,  I.  B3. 

9.  In  law:  (a)  A  summary  of  a  larger  writing; 
a  paper  or  parchment,  or  a  marginal  space, 
containing  tne  heads  of  a  writing;  a  digest. 
(6)  A  register  of  judgments,  more  specifically 
of  money  judgments.  Thus,  a  Judgment  for  the  fore- 
doaare  of  a  mortal****  and  aale  of  Uir  property  Is  not  dock- 
eted In  Uilaaeuee ;  but  If  after  aalo  there  remain*  a  deficien- 
cy for  which  a  defendant  la  personally  liable,  the  Judgment 
for  the  deficiency  la  docketed  against  him,  thna  being  made 
a  lien  on  bt*  real  property  In  the  county  or  illstrlcL    (r)  A 

list  of  causes  in  court  for  trial  or  hearing,  or  of 
'  the  names  of  the  parties  who  have  causes  pend- 
ing, usually  made  in  the  order  in  which  the 
es  usee  are  to  be  called,  (of)  In  England,  the  copy 
of  a  decree  in  chancery,  left  with  the  record  and 
writ  clerk,  preparatory  to  enrolment. — 3.  A 
bill  tied  to  goods,  containing  some  direction,  as 
the  name  of  the  owner  or  the  place  to  which 
they  are  to  be  sent ;  also,  a  ticket  attached  to 
goods,  specifying  their  measurement.  Bee  tick- 
el.— A.  A  shred  or  piece.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 6. 
A  woodman's  bill.  [Prov.  Eng.] -To  strike  a 
docket.  In  Eif  j.  iair.  toirlvea  bond  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
engaging  to  prove  the  debtor  to  lie  a  bankrupt,  whereupon 
a  flat  of  bankrupt.')  la  issued  against  the  debtor :  aaid  of  a 
ercdlUrr 

docket  (dok'et),  r.  f.  [<  rfovtrf.  ».]  1 .  In  to*  .- 
(a)  To  make  an  abstract  or  summary  of  the 
heeds  of,  as  a  document ;  abstract  and  enter  in 
"i ;  as,  judgments  regularly  docketed.  (6) 
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To  make  a  judgment  a  lien  on  lands. —  9.  To 
enter  in  a  docket ;  write  a  brief  of  tl 
of,  as  on  the  back  of  a  writing. 

They  were  all  dodutrd  and  marked,  and  tied 
tape.  rAacternv,  Vl 

3.  To  mark  with  a  docket  or  ticket, 
docking (Jok'ing).  n,  [Verbal  n.  of  dock*,  r.  r.] 
1.  A  cutting  or  clipping,  as  of  a  horse's  tail. — 
9.  The  operation  or  cutting  and  piercing  the 
dough  for  sea-biscuit. 

dockm&ckie  (dok'mak-i),  n.  A  common  name 
in  the  United  States  for  the  f'ibuniMm  artri- 
/Winm,  sometimes  used  as  an  application  to 
tumors. 

dock-master  (dok'was'ter),  n.  One  who  has 
tho  superintendence  of  docks. 

dock-rent  (dok'rcnt),  «.    Charge  for 
and  warehousing  goods  in  a  dock. 

dock -warrant  (uok'wor'ant),  a.  In  England, 
a  certificate  given  to  tho  owner  of  goods  ware- 
housed in  the  docks ;  a  warehouse-receipt.  When 
a  transfer  la  made,  the  certificate  I*  Indorsed  with  an  or- 
der to  deliver  the  good*  bi  the  purchaser.  The  warrant 
thiu  become*  an  authority  for  the  removal  of  the 


The  holder  of  a  doe*  ten  mint  ha*  a  prim*  facie  clal 
to  the  pi  pea  of  wine,  bale*  of  wool,  hmtaheade  of  au*mr. 


hrrvtated  LL.D.y.  daHmrt/dnl  law,  • 
(L.  Uou  nnlu  doctor);  dorter  o/  bo-A  I 
«anLjiin««ln«, 


deckyard  (dok'yard),  n.  A  yard  or  i 
near  a  harbor,  for  containing  all  kinds  < 
stores  and  timber.  Dockyard*  belomnmt  to  the  gov- 
ernment (called  In  the  1'nlted  «Ut**  nitty  yardt)  uaually 
tnclude  dry-dock*  for  repairing  ablpa,  and  illpa  on  which 
new  vessel*  are  built,  bealdea  the  abirehou*c*  and  work- 
shop*. 

docmac  (dok'mak),  n.  A  siluroid  fish  of  the 
genus  Bagrus(R.  docmac),  Inhabiting  the  Nile. 
It  is  a  kind  of  catfish. 


on^e^lle^^raiiwr,' 
Docog loess,  (dok-$-glos'|),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
oo-uSr,  a  bearing-beam,  a  beam,  bar,  +  y'/uaca, 
tongue.]  A  group  or  order  of  ditxeious  gastro- 
pods, characterized  by  having  transverse  rows 
of  beam-like  teeth  on  the  odontophoro  or  lin- 
gual ribbon.  Different  limits  have  hern  aaetgned  lo  Ik 
(a)  In  Troacbel  *  ayatero  It  waa  made  to  Include  the  lim- 
pet like  gaampod*  and  the  chiton*,  (b)  In  (lilt  a  and  I 
ayalem*  It  la  restricted  to  the  Hmpet-llke  f. 
fatulliea  PaieUidee,  Acnuwidm,  and  Ijcpetuia. 


restricted  to  the  rlmpet-llke  forma,  aa  the 
•Mice,  Acnvridcr,  and  /jeperufo. 

docogloaaate  (dok-4-gloe'tt),  a.  and  n.  [As  Do- 

cogloMa  +  -ate^.1  1.  ts.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Itocoglonta  ;  oelng  one  of 
the  PatelUdat  or  limpet*. 

At  any  rate.  It  Is  certain  that  the  old  views  of  a  close 
relation  lietween  the  IVilyplacophinT  «nd  tV  tUfytotmtr 

Senmee,  IV.  SJi 

II.  n.  A  gastropod  of  tho  order  Ikxsogloita. 

docquet',  ».  and  r.  An  obsolete  form  of  docket. 

doctor  (dok'tor),  it.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  doc- 
four;  <  ME.  doc  tour,  doctur,  doctor,  doklor,  a 
doctor  (of  divinity,  law,  or  medicine),  <  OF. 
doctour,  doctur,  F.  docieur  =  Pr.  8p.  doctur  = 
Pg.  doutor  =  It.  dattare  =  D.  0.  doctor  =  Dan. 
8w.  doklor,  <  h.  doctor,  a  teacher,  MI*,  esp.  in 
the  university  sense,  <  docere,  teach :  see  docile.  ] 
1.  A  teacher;  an  Instructor;  a  learned  man; 
one  skilled  in  a  learned  profession. 

But  Ireree  hauen  forjetten  this,  .  .  . 
Wher  [whether]  FYauiiceia  or  Uomynlk  other  Austen  or- 
dernlde 

Any  of  thl*  dotarde*  doctur  to  wortha  IhecoroeJ. 

Pier.  Plovman;  Cnd.  (E.  K.  T.  K\  I  660. 
Then  stood  up  one  In  Uie  council,  a  Pharisee,  named 
Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the  law.  Acta  v.  ta. 

The  heat  and  ablest  dortor*  of  Christendom  have  been 
actually  deceived  In  nutter*  of  great  concernment. 

Jrr.  Tartar,  Works  (ed.  ISSfi),  II.  377. 
Who  shall  decide,  when  doctor*  disagree. 
And  auuudeat  caMilnta  doubt,  like  you  and  me? 

Pope,  Epistle  lo  Lord  Bathunt,  L  1. 

9.  In  a  university,  one  who  has  passed  all  the 
degrees  of  a  faculty,  and  is  thereby  empowered 
to  teach  the  subjects  included  in  the  faculty ; 
a  person  who  has  received  the  highest  degree 
as,  a  doctor  in  divinity.  The  degree 
conferred  by  certain  technical  schools,  aa 
'  under  certain  condition*,  by  col. 


in  a  faculty:  as,  a  e 
l<  also  regularly  omf.  rr 

lege*.    An  honorary  di 
law*,  la  often  conferred 
degree  of  doctor  differ*  only  In 
When  there  was  but  one  degree 


,  degree-  of  doctor,  a*  of  divinity  or 
law*,  la  often  conferred  by  universities  and  college*.  The 
•  from  that  of  matter. 
ch  faculty,  the  gradu 
p  was  called  a  mooter  In  r*rt*.  a  *w»e  In  hotogna.  The 
faculty  of  the  decretal*  bring  modeled  after  that  of  Bo- 
wgtia,  those  who  b>ik  the  hlghe.1  degree  In  Uw  were  call- 
ed  dnctora,  Thla  title  waa  afterward  eitended  to  maiter*  In 
theology,  and  finally  to  maatcr*  In  medlL-lne,  The  degrees 
of  doctor  conferred  by  universities,  collegea,  and  profes- 
atonal  acbool.  Include  d.^or  ot  dirinitfi  (L  dinnitatit 
doctor,  aldirevlaled  t>.  /).  :  or  aaena  ttuvfuriee  doctor,  ab- 
breviated S.  T.  T>. :  or  do«»rfAeo(.ioi'a",  abbreviated  I)  T.); 
'merlieine.  ablin-viated  l>  Af.tL.  merfinW  doctor, 
AT.  It),  doeter  e/ iaaw  (L  1 


AJC.IL.L__ 
lirevlatiouaof  the  Latin  I 

doctor  of  dental  nryrry,  abbreviated  />.  l>  S.  ; 
twteriaary  »wroery,  aldirevlated  It.  V.  S. 

With  us  tber  waa  a  Doctour  of  Fhieik. 
In  al  till*  world  ne  waa  ther  non  him  Ilk 
To  speke  of  phuik  and  of  aurgerye. 

CAaauvrr,  den.  Prol  to  C.  T..  L  til 

Aadthenoonilncof  duet oairas of  Cyuyleand  phyayk  waa 
grate  excedyogly.      .Sir  A.  Oupi/orde,  I".  Igr.  uiage.  p.  a 
The  doctor  of  the  ctvll  law  had  to  prove  his  know  Iclarr 
of  Uie  IHgeat  and  the  Instluitc*. 

Stuoor,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hast.,  p.  31L 

Specifically— 3.  A  person  duly  licensed  to  prac- 
tise medicine ;  a  physician ;  one  wbot*e>  occu- 
pation is  to  cure  diseases.  [In  the  second  and  third 
senses  much  used  aa  a  title  oafore  tho  person  s  name  (and 
then  often  alilirei  t*_»l  Or.),  or  alone,  aa  a 
of  addreaa:  aa,  Doctor  Martin  Luther  ,  j 
Dr.  Holme*  ;  come  In,  doctor.  | 

When  III,  I 
E'en  diamlaalng  the  dorter  dont  alt 
Coiman  (as  l'ounper,  Lodging*  for  S 

4.  A  minor  part  of  certain  pieces  of  mac  hint  ry 
employed  in  regulating  the  feed  or  in  remov- 
ing surplus  material ;  specifically,  the  roller  in 
a  power  printing-press  which  serves  as  a  con- 
ductor of  in k  to  the  distributing  rollers  ( see  rreuV 
r oiler,  drop-roller) :  aa,  a  color-doctor ,-  a  clean- 
ing-doctor f  a  lint-doctor,  etc.  [In  some  uses 
the  word  is  probably  a  corruption  of  L.  trac- 
tor, leader.]  —  6.  An  auxiliary  steam-engine : 
a  donkey-engine. — 6.  In  trine-making :  (a)  A 
liquor  used  to  mix  with  inferior  wine  to  make 
it  more  palatable,  or  to  give  it  a  resemblance 
to  a  better  wine,  (o)  A  liquor  used  to  darken 
the  color  of  wine,  as  boiled  must  mixed  with 
pale  sherry  to  produce  brown  sherry.  See 
thcrry,  motto,  and  mutt. — 7.  A  translation  of 
a  local  name  in  North  Africa  of  the  bird  £■»• 
berua  ttriolata.   See  the  extract. 

The  house  aparrowla  not  found ;  between  Morocco  sad 
Mogador  Ita  place  Is  taken  by  a  beantlfol  bird  (Kmbeciii 
suiolataX  locally  called  tabtb  or  "  the  doctor  ~  * 

Kncyc  Bni,  X\X  6» 

8.  Same  as  doctor-*!*.— 9.  pf.  False  or  doc- 
tored dice.    [Old  slang.] 

Now,  Sir,  here  ts  your  true  dice;  a  man  seldom  gets  say 
thing  by  them ;  here  Is  your  false,  Sbr ;  hey  bow  they  ran  : 
Sew,  Sir,  Uicave  we  generally  call  doctors. 

Afr*.  CentUm,  Gam  alee  1 
Doctor  Of  philosophy,  (a)  In  the  German  untverasUea 
a  degree  corresponding  to  master  of  arts.  (6)  Id  a 
American  universities,  a  degree  atlperior  lo  that  of  I 
terof  arte.  Abbreviated  Ph.  D. 
Commons.  Sec  eoanaaoai* 
doctor  (dok'tor),  r.  [=  ML.  doc  tor  a  re,  make  or 
become  a  doctor,  confer  the  degree  of  doctor 
on ;  from  the  noun.  See  doctur,  n.]  I.  frost. 
1.  To  treat,  as  a  doctor  or  physician ;  treat  me- 
dicinally ;  apply  medicines  for  the  cure  of :  ad- 
minister medicine  or  medical  treatment  to:  aa. 
to  doctor  a  disease;  to  doctor  a  patient.  Hence 
—  9.  To  repair;  mend;  patch  up.  [Colloq.]  — 

3.  To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  upon.  [Rare.) 
I  am  taking  It  Into  serious  deliberation  whether  I  ahad 

nade  a  Doctor,  and  ...  I  begin  to  this* 
o  deliberates  Is  likely  to  be  xAsefewsf. 

Sovtirp,  Letters,  ILL  lfe 
una  was  thirty-live  years  of  age  before  be 
the  t  utveratty  of  Pari*  In  1£bl 

Laurie,  Universities,  p.  tl&. 

4.  To  disguise  by  mixture  or  manipulation: 
especially,  to  alter  for  the  purpose  of  decep- 
tion; give  a  false  appearance  to;  adulterate: 
cook  up;  tUMf  with:  as,  to  doctor  wine  or  an 
account.    [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

The  Croat  Keys  .  .  .  had  doctored  ale,  an  odour  of  bad 
tobacco,  and  remarkably  ttroui:  cheese. 

GVorye  Eliot.  Felix  Holt,  ixrbl 

The  news  all  came  through  Northern  channel*,  and  wis 
dortorvd  by  the  government,  which  controlled  the  trie 
graph,   tl.  Gneicp,  In  New  York  Independent.  J une.  istl 

II.  tafraa*.  1.  To  practise  physic. —  9.  To 
receive  medical  treatment;  take  medicine:  at, 
to  doctor  for  ague.  [Colloq.] 
doctoral  (dok'to-ral).fl.  [Formerly  also  doctor- 
all  ;  =  F.  difCtofal~=  Bp.  doctoral  as  I'g.  doulont 
=  It.  dottttrale,  <  NL.  *rfovforofi*.  <  L.  doctor. 
doctor:  see  doctor.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
the  degree  of  doctor,  or  to  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  or  doctor. 

But  Rabbi  In  Israel,  and  Rab  and  Max  In  Bab) Ion,  be- 
gan to  be  Doctoral  titles  about  that  time. 

Purdm.  nigrimace,  p.  El 
or  doctoral  authority  and  truth 

Jrr.  Taylor,  Work.  <~1  1B»\  I  J-.I 
he  [Nicies!  wear*  the  sorter*.' 
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doctor  illy 

doctorally  (dok'to-ral-1),  adv.   In  the  manner 

of  a  doctor.  llaketrlll.  [Rare.] 
doctorate  l,dok'to-rat ),  n.  [<  F.  doeiorat  =  8p. 
doclorado  —  I'g.  dontorado  =  It.  dottorato  =  f>. 
doctoraat  im  Sw.  doetorat,  <  MI*  doctoratus, 
doctorship,  doctorate,  <  L.  doctor,  a  doctor :  see 
doctor  and  -at*3.]    The  degree  of  doctor. 

1  thank  ymi  ...  for  your  congrstulaUona  on  my  ad- 

Talioenn-tlt  to  tho  rfnerora-te. 

Bp.  Hurt,  To  Warburtnn.  Letters,  cert 
According  to  Wood,  in  1«M>  Nicolas  Staughtcm,  of  Exe- 
ter CoUege.  was  admitted  doctor  both  of  civil 
law  ;  ud  it  to  nut  Impost I lile  that  I 
the  canon  Uw  dootw 


»«***,  Medieval  ud  Modern  Hist,  p.  JSO. 
I  (dok'to-rat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dec- 
or, doctorating.    [<  doctor  T  -<ife- ; 
-h  ref.  to  doctorate,  «.]   To  make  a 
•of;  confer  the  degree  of  doetc 
[Rare.]    AUo  doctori-e. 
t  Nalcmum  had  a  teacher  of  Uw  It 
I  law.  Laurie,  Inlvenltle*,  p.  1SS. 

doctor-box  (dok'tor-boki),  a.  In  dyeing,  » 
piece  of  copper  attached  to  doctor-shears  to 
prevent  the  exposure  of  too  much  color  to  the 
atmosphere:  uaed  for  colon*  susceptible  to 
quick  oxidation,  such  aa  peneil-blue. 

Them  i«  1m  especial  difficulty  In  printing  pencil  bio* 
with  the  cylinder.  Thousands  of  pieces  are  weekly  printed 
and  aronaMwablc  number  here.    The  appsv 

W*CrooZ..  Dyeing  and  Callec-prlntlng,  p.  48a. 

(dok'tor-eB,  -tree),  n.  A 


1716 

upon  the  exclusive  importance  of  a  one-aided 

tneory. 

Tho  who)*  scheme  [of  dvH-aerviee  orgulxatlon]  of  1X70 
and  !  -7  "-  mast  bo  pronounced  to  hare  item  a  grave  mts- 
tukc  ;  it  la  doctrinaire,  acadrmlcal,  and  i|iilte  unsulted  to 
the  practical  ro»|ulremoriU  <d  thr  puldic  office*, 

Sineteentk  Century,  XX.  Ml. 

In  hia  IJuatua  Mown  wayward  and  caustic  style,  he 
often  criticises  effectively  the  doctrinaire  narrowness  of 
hi*  oonvem|sirarte*.  Kneyr.  Brit.,  XIX.  364. 

doctrinal  (dok'tri-ual).  a.  and  a.  [Formerly 
also  doetrinall;  =  doctrinal  =  Sn.  doctrinal 
=  Pg.  doutrinal  =  It.  dottrinale,  <  LL.  doctrina- 
lit,  pertaining  to  doctrine,  theoretical  (ML.  neut. 
doctrinale,  a  book  of  doctrine),  <  I*,  doctrina, 
doctrine:  seo rforfrtaw!.]  I.  a.  1.  Portal 
doctrine ;  consisting  of  < 
trine ;  relating  or  pertaining  to 
belief  or  instruction :  as,  doctrinal  theology  ; 
doctrinal  soundness  in  religion,  science,  or  poli- 
tics; a  doctrinal  controversy. 

There  be  four  kind*  of  disputation,  whereof  the  Brat  la 
called  doctrinal,  tieemuse  it  *i>pertaiiK'ih  to  eclenoe.  The 
accond  la  called  dialectical,  which  belongeth  to  probable 
opinion.  iMUftdeciffe. 


document 

significant  passages  in  the  message :  "We  could  not  view 
an  Interposition  lor  oppressing  thcni  |the  Hpaiitoh.Ankarl- 
ean  republics)  nr  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
deatlny  by  any  F.Tiropou  power.  In  any  other  light  than 
a*  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the 
I  cat,. 1  state*."  "The  American  continent*  *houhl  no 
longer  be  *utdcot*  for  any  new  Kuroprau  colonial  aettie- 


■■«•■■  —  • 
iniiiK  to 


The  only  thing  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  really  con- 
lain*  U  the  lulimalioit  on  the  part  of  the  t  olled  Mate*  of 
a  right  to  mist  attempt*  of  European  power*  to  alter 
tin  cuiutltiitlou*  of  American  communities 

tf.  /'.  MtoAer,  Outline*  of  lulvrrsal  Hist,  p.  an. 
■  Byn.  L  Precept,  ftrtrix,  Dooma,  Tenet.  Precept  la  s 
nile  ol  conduct,  generall)  of  some  nurtnow,  laid  down  by 
some  competent  or  sttthorltatl \r  person,  and  lo  be  obeyed : 
It  dUtcrs  from  the  other*  In  not  wing  rapecislly  s  matter 


of  belief.   (See  principle.) 

Ui«e  word*  referring  to  conduct,  aiMt  In  that  meaning  II 
to  biblical  ud  obsolescent.  Id  the  Bible  It  refer*  euu.lly 
to  teaching  a*  to  the  alwtraet  truths  ud  a*  to  tho  diitlra 


Dortroi*  I*  the  only  other  ot 
uluct,  anil  In  that  meaning  It 
In  the  Bible  It  refer*  equally 


of  religion  :  "In  vain  they  do  worship  me,  leaching  for 
dvtirinu  the  coiuniaiiilniful*  of  men."  (Mat.  «r.  Id)  Aa 
illxtlugulahrd  from  H-~rn*i  ud  lend,  doctrine  t*  a  thing 
taught  by  an  Individual,  a  school,  a  sect,  etc. ,  while  a  if  ojroio 
to  a  specific  ilortrlue  foraenlated  aa  the  position  of 
school. 
Off  essential. 


,  sect,  etc.,  and  prwaaed  for  acceptance  a*  ImiiorUnt 
Diana  la  failing  Into  durepnU  aa  the  word 


Tt„. 
sUid  liUt<  >r?'. 


dnctHnnt  rlftiK-nt  b  not 


lot  s  thing  Independent, 
ed  from  the  realities  of  life 
,  Besio.  of  Chrlattanlty,  p.  a. 


Bhoaldyou  sar  an  ncuc  w, 
bare  a  shaking  At  of  laughi 

Whiihci.  ! 


>  were  s  t ever,  the  durtmr**  would 

hter. 

i  of  Eng.  Peopis,  p.  47. 
doctor-flail  (dok'tor-flah),  n.  A  flah  of  the  ge- 
nus Acanthurtu :  so  called  from  the  sharp  and 
glassy,  lancet-like,  movable  spines  with  which 
ft  is  armed  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  bandied  incautiously  with  impunity. 
All  the  species  belong  to  the  tropics.  Also 
called  doctor,  tmroeon,  turgton-JUh,  barber -fish. 
doctor  gum  (dok'tor-gum)>  n.  A  South  Amer- 
ican gum  of  uncertain  derivation,  but  usually 
considered  to  be  a  product  of  Hhnt  Stetopium. 
Also  called  hoy-gum. 
doctorial  (dok-to'ri-al),  a.    [<  doctor  +  -ial.] 

J  of  a  doctor,  pro- 


9.  Serving  for  instruction  or  guidance ;  having 
tho  office  or  effect  of  teaching. 

The  word  of  0od  no  otherwise  serreth,  than  ...  to  the 
nature  of  a  durtriiwU  Instrument   Hooker,  Eoclea.  Polity. 
Action  I*  dertrfmW,  and  leaches  both  art  sad  rtrtna. 

/.  S'attosi.  ComplrU  Angler,  p.  39. 

Doctrinal  dliputatlon.  See  rfiepwtotioa,  a 

II.  «•  Something  that  is  a  part  of  doctrine; 
a  tenet  or  article  of  belief. 

Not  so  eh  a*  aaarnt  lo  every  word  la  Scripture  can  be 
sa*d  In  doctrinale  to  deny  I  'hriat.  South. 

doctrinally  (dok'tri-nal-i),  odr.  In  a  doctrinal 
manner;  in  the  form  of  docti 


for  an  opinion  which  one  la  eipected  to  accept  on  puns 
authority  and  without  Invsatdcsaoa.  Tenet  to  s  belief 
Hewed  a*  held,  s  doctrinal  poution  taken  ud  defended. 
It  to  •qually  applicable  to  tho  belief*  of  u  ' 
of  a  number ;  ft  haa  no  unfavorable  sense. 


s  [shalll  patriot  Truth  her  glorious  yretepte  draw, 
Pledged  to  religion,  liberty,  and  law. 

Sloey.  Motto  of  salem  Regiater.  Ufa  of  Story. 
How  the  hold  teacher's  doctrine,  sanctlnod 
By  truth,  shall  spread  throughout  the  world  dispersed. 

H  enfrsceefA,  W  Icllf. 

ads  i 


op  on  Iota  lakeo  from  Paul  a  writing* 

J.  P.  clarte.  Idea*  of  the  Apoatla  Paul,  p. 
HI*  faith,  prrhana,  In  aotne  nice  tentte  might 
Be  wrong ,  hia  life,  I'm  aure,  was  In  the  right. 


manner;  in  the  form  of  doctrine;  by  way  of 
teaching  or  positive  direction ;  as  regards  doc- 
trine. Milton. 


Pertaining  to  or  ch 
fessor,  or  teacher. 


His  humour  of  scntentiousne**  ud  rfocfarssJ  stilt*  la  a 
maok  he  delights  In.  but  you  oogbt  to  know  him  ud  not 
be  frightened  by  IL  U.  Meredith,  The  Egotat,  sxvii. 

doctorization  (dok'to-ri-xa'shon),  it.  [<  doctor 
+  -i."c  +  -atitm.]  Tlie  ceremony  of  investing 
a  candidate  for  the  doctorate  with  the  doctor's 
hood. 

doctorize  idok'tor-ix),  r.  t.  [<  doctor  +  -ice] 
Same  as  doctorate. 

Lord  Northampton  and  1  were  decforMed  In  due  form. 

riceiw,  W.  H.  PreacolU 

doctorlyt  (dok'tor-li).  a.  [<  doctor  +  -Jyl.l  Of, 

-  ;  scholarly. 

dtip.1 


pertaining  to,  or  like  a  learned  man 
Bp.  Ball. 

doctorTjhip(dok'tor-ship), a.  [<d«ctor  +  - 
The  degree  or  rank  of  a  doctor;  doctorate. 

In  one  place  of  Cartwrbrhl'a  book  he  spake  of  Whit- 
gift*  " bearing  out  himself,  by  the  credit  of  hia  doctor. 
atop  and  deanery."  Strype,  Whitgift.  aa.  1571 

doctrMB,  s.   See  doctortt*. 

doctrlnaira  (dok-tri-nir'),  n.  and  a.  [=  D. 
docfrtNair  s  Dan.  Sw.  doktrindr,  <  F.  doctri- 
naire, <  VI..  •docfrtaortiw,  pertaining  to  doc- 
trine, <  L.  doctrina,  doctrine :  see  rtocrn'ae.] 
L  a,  1.  One  who  theorizes  without  a  sufficient 
regard  to  practical  considerations;  a  political 
theorist ;  an  ideologist ;  one  who  undertakes  to 
explain  things  by  one  narrow  theory  or  group  of 
theories,  leaving  out  of  view  all  other  forces  at 
work. 

He  (Melbourne)  said  a  doctrinaire  was  s  fool,  but  aa 
OrevOle,  Memoirs,  Sept.  to,  1834. 

In  our  opinion,  there  to  no  more  unsafe  politician  tlusu 
I  doctrinaire,  nothing  mure  sure  to 
i  a  theoretic  scheme  of  policy  that  ad. 
r  contingencies. 

/.oireH,  Study  Windows,  p.  180. 

2.  In  »ou-A  hist.,  during  the  period  of  the  Res- 
toration (1815-30)  and  later,  one  of  a  class  ot 
politicians  and  political  philosophers  who  de- 
sired a  constitution  constructed  on  historical 
principles,  especially  after  the  analogy  of  the 

British  Constitution.  They  were  opposed  to  ahsnltl- 
ttom  and  to  revolutionary  idea*,  and  were  devoted  to  ab- 
stract doctrines  and  theories  rather  thsn  to  itractleal  poli- 
tic*.   Their  chief  leaden  were  Boyer-Collard  ud  iiinr.il, 

H.  a.  Characteristic  of  a  doctrinaire  or  un- 
practical theorist;  merely  theoretical; 


doctrinarian  (dok-tri-na'ri-an),  n.  [<  ML. 
•docfrt aorta*  (see  doctrinaire)  +  -an.l  A  doc- 
trinaire; apolitical  theorist.    J.  H.  Sen-man, 

doctrina rianigm  (dok-tri-na'ri-«n-ixm),  n.  [< 
rfocfrtsarwjn  +  -insi.]  The  principles  or  prac- 
tices of  doctrinarians  or  doctrinaires ;  mere 
theorising  or  speculation,  as  opposed  to  prac- 
tical principles;  blind  adhesion  to  onesided 
theories. 

tie  |tlie  student  of  Russian  civilisation)  will  Sod  the 
most  primitive  Institution*  side  by  aide  with  the  latest 
producta  of  French  doctrinarietniem,  snd  the  most  child* 
Mi  siipcrttliimis  In  close  proximity  with  the  mutt  ad 
vaiMwIfree-Uilnkliig.  l>.  M,  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  HI 
doctrine  (dok'trin).  n.  [<  ME.  doctrinc.<  OF.  doe- 
trine,  F.  doctrine  a  l"r.  op.  doctrina  =  I'g.  doutri- 
na  =  It.  dottrina z=  O. doetrin  =  Dan.  Sw. doktrin, 
<  L.  doctrina,  teaching,  instruction,  learning, 
knowledge,  <  doctor,  a  teacher,  <  doeere,  teach : 
see  doctor.]  1.  In  general,  whatever  is  taught ; 
whatever  is  laid  down  as  true  by  an  instructor 
or  master;  hence,  a  principle  or  body  of  prin- 
ciples relating  to  or  connected  with  religion, 
science,  politics,  or  any  department  of  know- 
ledge; anything  held  as  true;  a  tenet  or  set  of 
tenets:  as,  the  doctrine*  of  the  gospel ;  the  doc- 
trimet  of  Plato ;  the  doctrine  ot  evolution. 

If  they  learno  pur*  and  clean*  dottryne  In  youth,  they 
poore  out  plenty*  of  good  workc*  In  age. 

Habee,  Book  (E.  E.  T.  B.X  p.  64. 
That  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  ot  Ood  our  Saviour  In 
all  tilings.  Tit.  II.  10. 

The  New  Testament  contains  not  only  all  dneteVis*  ne- 
cetaary  lo  salvation,  hut  neceaaary  to  moral  teschtng, 

ttuMs,  Medieval  ud  Modem  Hist,  p.  SM. 

St.  The  act  of  teaching;  instruction;  coarse  of 
discipline  ;  specifically,  instruction  and  confir- 
mation in  the  principles  of  religion. 


Cow-fee.  Death  of  C 
document  (dok'u-ment),  n.    [<  M  K 

<  OF.  rfoevsu-sf,  F.  document  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  doc*- 
mento  nm  D.  Dan.  Sw.  doknmcnt  —  Q.  document, 

<  L.  rfocaimcs/Km,  a  lesson,  example,  proof,  in- 
stance, ML.  also  an  official  or  authoritative 
paper,  <  L.  doeere,  teach :  see  < 
That  which  is  taught; 

;  direction;  aui 


x  or  autuontative 

docile,  doctor.]  If. 

r'uUvedo'S 


rue  alls  of  tendro  age 


And  vcrtur*  know*,  by  this  lytjl  i 

Habeee  Book  (E  B.  T.  K\  p.  1. 
If  punishment  were  Instutly  and  totally  inflicted,  It 
would  lie  but  a  sudden  and  single  d'.ciiirtrn'. 

Jer.  ruyfer.  Work*  (ed.  lBSi),  L  tUk 

2.  Strictly,  a  written  or  printed  paper  contain- 
ing an  authoritative  record  or  statement  of  any 
kind;  more  generally,  any  writing  or  publica- 
tion that  may  be  used  as  a  source  of  evidence 
or  information  upon  a  particular  subject  or 
class  of  subjects ;  specifically,  in  the  late  of  evi- 
dence}  anything  bearing  a  legible  or  significant 
inscription  or  legend;  anything  that  may  be 
read  aa  communicating  an  idea  (including  thus 
a  tombstone,  a  seal,  a  coin,  a  sign-board,  etc., 
as  well  as  paper  writings). 


For  Kclnt  Foul  saltli  that  al  that  wrlten  to 
To  oure  doctrine  it  I,  i write  y»l«. 

Chaucer,  Kraft  priest'.  Tale,  1  SK. 
be  wel  taught  In  cnrteale  and  apeche. 
docfruw  schal  hym  lore  and  trclle. 

Horn,  q/  Partrnau  (K,  E.  T.  S.X  L  "7. 

 1  two  several  methods  of  doctrine,  the  one 

by  way  of  direction,  the  other  by  way  of  caution. 

Bacon,  Advucemeiit  of  Learning,  IL  £33. 

eorreapondencea.    -^ee  correepvndence.  - 
cy-prea  »e«  n,  pre:  -  Doctrina  of  definite  propor- 

tiona    -^ee  alwnxc  theory,  umler  atomic.  -  DoCUiQC  Of 

enumerated  powers.  Kee  rmimentfe  —  Doctrine  of 
occailonal  caussa  ;iee.-«vw»V/W    Monroe  doctrine, 

In  American  politic*,  the  do.  trine  of  the  non  intervention 
of  European  |H,»crs  in  matters  relating  to  the  American 
continent.  It  received  It*  tuune  from  statement*  eon 
tftlnevl  In  President  Monroe's  annual  message  to  Congress 
in  Ifcm-enilier.  KiS.  at  the  pert.nl  <d  a  ampected  concert  ..I 
the  power*  In  tho  Holy  Alllanc.  to  Interfere  In  " 


DoctLmsnt  bill,  a  bill  of  exchugv  accompanied  by  a 
document  s*  collateral  aecurity,  such  sa  a  bill  of  lading, 
pidicy  of  lnauruce,  or  the  like,  of  mercruuidiae  on  It*  way 
to  market,  given  to  a  banker  or  broker  in  return  for  an 
advance  of  money.  The  bill  to  drawn  against  a  part  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  good,  covered  fay  the  collateral 
aecurity.  feed  especially  of  sn  Indian  bill  drawn  on 
London.  Alao  called  documentary  exekanyc —  Public 
document,  one  of  the  regular  official  puhlicationa  of  a 
government,  containing  reports,  atattotlca,  etc.  Often  nS- 
brev  toted  pub.  doc 

document  (dok'vVment),  r.  f.  [<  dorwssrwf,  a.] 
If.  To  teach  with  authority;  instruct;  school. 

I  am  finely  dccvitnrnW  by  mine  own  dsugliter. 

Dryden,  Dun  »eba*IUa.  iv.  L, 
What,  you  gre  docwmenftn.T  Mto*  Nancy,  reading  her  a 
Lecture  upon  the  pinch  d  t'.ilf,  I  warrant  ye. 

Mr*.  Centlitrt,  Bold  Stroke,  IL 

2.  To  support  by  recorded  evidence ;  bring 
evidence  of ;  prove.  Jamiemm. 

Thto  city  waa  so  often  dradroyed,  her  monuments  ud 
lost,  that  h.  r  original  cannot  well  tic  ifocimseafed. 

Blue  Blanket,  p.  4. 


e  story  [La  Terrel  cannot  remain  valuable  a* 
but  mast  have  other  In'ereat  aa  a  scientific 
t  pity  it  should  not  have  been 
Harper  ,  Ma*..  LXXVI.  IMS. 

3.  To  furnish  with  documents;  fumiKh  with 
instructions  and  proofs,  or  with  papers  neces- 
sary to  establish  facts:  as,  it  ship  should  bo 
documented  according  lo  the  directions  of  law. 

>e  properly  rfocwiwerlled (SUb)ect* 
,  or  send  them  away  after  they 
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~  equiv.  to  doddle,  doddle*:  see 
W    To  shake;  tremble. 


h»vi>  been  one*  admitted,  without  deftnlte  reaeona.  which  dodder-  (dod'er),  r.  i.    [Also  E.  dial,  dodder, 
rnuit  bo  iiihoiitted  to  Uie  lorpltcti  (covcrnmeut  conoeni'-^ 
HWarji,  Intrud.  to  Inter.  Law,  % 
There  were  !56  disasters  to  documented  vessels. 

7"*e  Jmmjan,  XII.  ML 

documental  (dok-a-mon'tal),  a.    [<  docitmeMf 

+  -nf.]     If.  Pertaining  io  instruction.  Dr. 

E.  More. — 2.  Same  as  documentary. 
documentary  (dok-yt-men'ta-ri),  a.  Pertaining 

to  or  derived  from  documents;  consisting  in 

documents. 


II  baa  1!  faces,  20  vertlcea,  30  edges,  !. 
face,  and  3  edgea  per  vertex.  The  •uoeeMhiri  of  U 


\  fnce,andSedg 
J     a  vertex  gore  i 


Rnck'd  by  the  blast,  and  cabin  d  In  the  storm. 
The  aailnr  huga  thee  to  the  dvtdtrinn  mast, 
Of  shipwreck  negligent,  while  thou  art  kind. 

Thamnm,  Sickness,  It, 

(dod'erd),  a.    [<  dodder*  +  -crfS.] 
with  dodder;  covered  with  parasitic 


whole,  a  wcll-ordcrcd  anddeeii- 
k       Tlcknor,  Span.  UL,  I.  loo. 


fumrnt  Will  which  are, 
intaxy  hypothesis,  in  Biblical  criticism, 
the  h'ypothVals  that  the  1'cntatench  is  composed  at  two  or 
more  document*  of  which  Moses  or  some  later  and  uh 
known  author  was  the  editor.   See  Elokittit,  Jrhanttx. 

documentation!  (dok'^men-tt'shon),  n.  [< 
UXi.  doevmcnkxtio(n-),  a  reminding,  <  L.  docu- 
mentum,  a  lesson,  example,  warning,  etc. :  see 
document.]   Instruction;  teaching. 

"  I  am  to  be  closeted,  and  to  be  document!!*.!."  proe**d- 
ed  ha.  "  >"ot  another  word  of  your  lUiruHtrntaJiotu,  dame 
Selby;  I  am  Dot  In  a  humour  to  hear  them ;  I  will  take  my 
ov.  ii  way. "     itidsardjon,  Sir  Charles  Grandkson,  VX  1W. 

docomentizet  (dok'u^men-tix),  e.  (<  document 
+  L  intrant.  To  be  didactic. 

II.  fraa*.  To  instruct ;  admonish. 
The  Attorney-General .  .  .  desired  the  wife  would  nut 
be  ao  very  busy,  being,  aa  be  said,  well  dommmti*r>t . 
meaning  by  this  Whi tearre.  Itoyrr  Sortk,  Examnn.p.  1M 

dod1  (dod),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  dodded,  ppr.  dod- 
ding.    [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  dodden,  cut  oft,  " 
shear;  origin  unknown.  He 
dyi.]    To  cut  off;  lop;  shear. 

IMdyn  treea  or  herbya  and  other  lyke,  |L.)  deeomo, 
capula  Prompt,  ran.,  p.  106. 


Tbe  peasants  were  enjoined 
Sere-wood,  and  fir»,  and  <t<Mrmt  oaka  t>>  llud 

X'ryitm,  1-aL  and  Arc.,  III.  906, 

dodder-grass  (dod'er-gria),  n.  The  quaking- 
grass,  Sriza  media:  so  called  from  tbe  trem- 
bling of  its  spikelets.  Also  called  locally  in 
England  doddering  grass  or  doddle-gram,  dod- 
dering diekic*  or  jockim,  and  dodderin'  Nancy. 

dodders  (dod'exz),  n.    Same  aa  mails. 

dodder-seed  (dod'er-aed),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  seeds  of  Camtllna  taUva,  oc- 
casionally cultivated  in  Europe  for  their  oil. 

doddle  (dod'l),  v.  i. ;  prof,  anil  pp.  doddkd,  ppr. 
doddling.    [Sc.,  =  doddle*.]   To  toddle. 

doddy1  (dod'i),  n. ;  pi.  doddict  (-ix).  [He.,  also 
written  doddie,  dim.,  equiv.  to  dodded,  pp.,  < 
tlod*,  out  off.]   A  cow  without  horns. 

doddy*  (dod'l),  a.  [<  awP  +  -yi ;  cf.  GaeL  do. 
32  pettish,  <  dod.]    ni-natured;  snappish. 

e/f J  tfV  4t!^f fjr^t  ■  0^4*  111 

I  fancy  dogs  are  Ilk*  men.  .  .  .  Cnlloy  b  aa  daddy  and 
rrehblt  to  Watty  aa  If  he  waa  Ita  adversary, 


of  vertices  about  a  face  goes  twice  roond  the  renter  <il  Ule 
face,  and  the  center  la  nuadruply  inclosed.-  Ordinary 
dodecahedron,  in  geom.,  a  regular  body,  a  species  at 
j»„Ug„nal  dodecahedron.  It  luu  II  laces,  »  re 
.to  edges,  6  aidea  per  face  and  3  sidea  per  vert* 
surface  la  20.«lira  times  the  Kjualv  of  a  aide.  IU  t 
7.0<B11»  Umea  the  cnbe  of  s  side.  The  ordinary  d 
hedron  of  geometry  U  an  Impuulhlc  fiimi  amoiis  rr)Mal>. 
for  iu  facea  extended  wrnild  rut  Uw  ax<»  at  dl«uni«  rnrni 
the  center  harlna:  an  irrational  ratln  to  each  other.  Wie 
form  approximating  moat  cloaoly  to  It  la  the  pentagonal 
dixlecabedron,  or  Uw  pyrltobeifron.  In  which  the  facta 
are  fiic  aided,  out  Dot  regular  pcntaffvmx  Regular 
dodecalieilron.  In  <am,  a  dr«decahedron  whoae  fares 
ale  nil  reuTulur  jxlyotina,  and  whose  vertlcea  are  all  rega 
1st  solid  aoglca.  There  are  In  fact  four  euch  flgurra ;  but 
those  which  Incloae  tbe  center  mora  than  once  being 


dron.  In  «y>f it . ,  a  solid  contained  by  twelve  similar  facea, 
each  of  which  (a  a  rhomb,  tbe  angle  between  any  two 
'  facea  being  lW.- Small  Stellate*!  dllm 


dod3  (dod),  n.  [<Oael.<W, 
Hence  doddyM  A  fit  of  il 
ness.    Jamieton.  [Scotch.] 

Vour  mother  ahoald  ns  be  egget  on  In  h«r  anger,  when 
«he  hapiiena,  poor  l»xlj ,  to  Ink'  the  tU*U  now  and  then. 

Halt,  The  Knull,  II.  1*3. 

dod3  (dod),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  The  fox- 
Uilreod,  [North.  Eng.]— 2.  A  shell.  [Prov.- 
Eng.] — 8.  In  Ul«-making,  a 
mold  with  an  annular  throat 
through  which  clay  is  forced  to 
f<u*ni  drsiu-tilpc. 

doa«t(dod), «-.  t Qftm **  dad* 
beat,  ete.:  see  dad*.]  To  beat; 
beat  out. 

Oar  hnabandmen  In  Middlesex  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween Aoddim  ami  threrfilng  i>f  wheat,  the  former  being 
only  the  beating  out  of  the  fulleat  and  faireal  grain,  les». 
lug  what  la  lean  and  lank  to  lie  threalied  out  afterwards 
Our  comment  may  lie  aald  to  hare  doditrd  Uie  SherllTea  of 
serersl  Countlca,  InaUtlug  only  on  their  moat  memorable 
actlona.  fnller.  Worthies,  it. 

[A  (Dutch)  sailors'  name ;  also 
ri,  mod.  D.  as  if  'doodaars,  < 


Gait,  The  Entail.  L  10B. 

See  do<lij>atc. 
v*it*  **.   See  dodijtoU. 
dodeca-.  [\  1j-  (NL.)  ditdeca-,  <  Gr.  iMua,  poet. 
dvttdeka,  twelve,  <  dt<o.  s=  E.  tvn,  +  Una  =  E. 
ten.  Cf.  E.  riFeJre.]    The  first  element  in  some 
compounds  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  '  twelve.' 
Dodecactlni-EB  (ilo'df-kak-tin'i-6),  n.  pi. 
<  Gr.  iuicxa,  twelve,  +  NL.  Actinia.]   A  group 


of  polype, 
dodecatlactylonf 


dek-n-dak'ti-lon),  n. 
eJve,  +  6dxrv?*(,  finger.] 


iftof.,  a  plant 


dodaerst,  ». 

written  doda 


dood,  as  E.  dead,  +  oars  =  E.  arte:  see  further 
do.]  Same  as  dodo.  Bontiut. 
(dod'irt),  n.  [Perhaps  <  dod*  (in 
reference  to  the  stick)  +  ^irf,  -ard.]  The 
game  of  hockey  or  shinny.  See  hnrXcy. 
dodded  (dod'ed),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  dod*,  out  off, 
lop,  shear :  see  daddy*  .1  Being  without  horns, 
as  sheep  or  cattlo ;  polled.  [Scotch.] 
dodder1  (dod'er).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dod- 
;  <  A8.  dodder,  "doder  = 
MLG.  doder,  dodder, 
late  MHO.  todter.  G. 
(totter  as  Dan.  dodder 
J^-jfx  =  H  w.  dodra,  dodder. 
•iSh-  3  Perhaps  connected, 
with  ref.  to  yellow- 
ness, with  AS.  dy- 
dris.  'dydrcn  =  OS. 
dodro  =  MLG.  doder, 
dodder,  dudder  = 
OIKi,  totoro,  tutaro, 
MUG.  //>(«-,  G.  (with 
1).  if) dotter,  dial. dof- 
frrs  (cf .  D.  dojer),  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.]  The 
common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus 
Cwtenta,  a  group  of  very  slender,  branched, 
twining,  leuHess.  yellowish  or  reddish  annual 
parasites,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  l  on- 
rolruttlcctr.  They  are  fonnd  on  many  kln.ln  .if  lieiin 
and  low  t-liruht.  Tbe  w-ed  ^i-nuliiatt-i  on  the  ground,  l-ut 
thr  young  plant  eooil  atiaclieaitM-!f  to  lu  hoit.  In>m  wlui  b 
II   I  r  r.   ■   ,.'  it-  i..  ir-'i,i., -,t.      -  t-i'  -I-    i-  •  ii.ne  J.r  .... 

my  injurioiai  to  cultivated  cropa,  eapnlolly  to  ukx  and 
clox  r.    St  e  Csafuls. 


(d6 

[NL.,  <  Gr.'otiJeaa,  tw 
!Nime  as  dodecadactt/lu*. 
dodecadactylust  (do'dek-a-dak'U-lus),  n. 
TNTj.,  <  Gr.  otVlriui,  twelve,  +  Airr^  a  finger, 
Onger's  breadth.  See  duodenum.]  The  duode- 
num. 

dodecagon  (do-dek'^-gon),  n.  [<  Gr.  SuStni- 
yuvm;  a  dodecagon,  <  duotna,  twelve,  +  jtriu. 
angle.]  A  polygon  having  twelve  sides  and 
twelve  angles —  Regular  dodecagon,  one  whose  aides 
are  all  coital  and  w  Ivom  anglea  are  all  equal. 

dodecagonal  (do-de-kag'6-nal).  a.    [<  dodeca- 
gon +  -at.]   Having  twelve  sides  and 
angles, 

dodocagyn  (dd-dek'a-Jin),  n.  [<  NL. 
MNj  adj.:  see  dodera^ysoai*.]  In 
having  twelve  styles. 
Dodecagynla  (do'dnk-a-jin'l-»),  n.  pi  [NL.: 
see  d<>der»«/yrt(Mt».]  The  name  given  by  Linnwus 
to  the  orders  which  in  his  system  of  plants  have 
twelve  styles. 

dodecagynian  (d6'dek-a-jin'i-an),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  Liunean  order  Itodecainnia. 
dodecagynoos  (do  -  de  -  kaj '  i  -  nus),  a.  [<  NL. 
dodccagj/Miu,  <  Gr.  oudraa,  twelve,  +  yxirf,  a  fe- 
male (in  mod.  bot.  a  style  or  pistil).]  In  6of. : 
(a)  Having  twelve  styles  or  pistils.  (A)  Same 
as  dodeeagynian. 

dodecahedral  (dd'dek-n-he'dral),  a.  [<  dode. 
cahedron  +  -al.]  Having  the'  form  of  a  do- 
decahedron :  aa,  the  dodeeakedral  cleavage  of 
sphalerite.  Also  dnodecahedral. 
dodecahedron  ^do'dek-a-he'dron).  n.  [=  E. 
dode'eaedre,  (  NL.  dodecahedron,  \  Gr.  dw'mu, 
twelve,  +  eipa,  a  seat,  base.]  In  geom.,  a  solid 
Also  duoderahedron. — 


(.rut  lJulrvjUictlrun. 


f:i.  •  -  >f  ,n  ..Mm  ,>t.,i|.  In-n     It  ti.  1  '  fv  >  -   I  ' 

tlrtl.  30  nlgrp.  sldea  tn-r  fac.-.  and  !.  hU\r*  [M-r  Vertex. 
Tlie  Mirc-aeloti  of  facea  sliout  a  vertex  luwrepa  the  vertex 
twice,  tile  auerrMloii  \A  vcrtlce*  alM.ilt  a  fm:e  lm  Iiiwia  the 
face  amta,  and  the  center  Is  triply  Inclosed.  —  Great  stel- 
lated dodecahedron,  in  <k- -in. ,  a  r.vutarioli.1  ench  fn*-e 
o*  which  »  formed  by  ateJlatlng  a  face  ol  the  great  dodeca- 


hedron, in  oram.,  a  solid  formed  by  ab-llatlng  each  facet 
of  the  ordinary  dodecahedron.  It  has  It  faces,  12  ver- 
tices, 30  edges,  S  edges  per  fare,  and  fi  edges  per  vertex. 
The  aueccaaUin  of  facea  about  a  vertex  goea  round  the 
vertex  once,  the  aucceaalovi  of  vertlcea  around  a  face  goea 
round  the  center  of  tbe  face  twice,  and  the  center  of  the 
solid  la  twice  Inclosed.—  Truncated  dodecahedron,  a 
dyoctetriacontabedroe  farmed  by  cutting  off  the  facea  of 
[hi  regular  d<i«k'cali*-  ll^ll  f.*r»U.-l  t.i  til. ol  the  cr*xl  .1 
koaahedron  ao  as  to  lesve  the  former  decagons.  It  la  one 
of  the  thirteen  Archimedean  anllda. 

dodecamerons  (do-de-kam'e-rua),  a.  (<  Gr. 
rfucW,  twelve,  4-  /ilpof,  part.]  In  hot.,  having 
the  parts  of  the  flower  in  twelves.  Also  writ- 
ten 12-BlcTOaU. 

ir  (d6-de-satn'der),  n.  [<  dodecan- 
t,  q.  v.]  In  6of.,  a  plant  having  twelve 
is;  one  of  the  class  lkidccandria. 
Dodecandrl*  (do-de-kan'dri-f ),  n.  pi.  [NT.. : 
see  dodcwindrous.]  A  Linnean  class  of  plants 
having  twelve  stamens,  or  any  number  from 
twelve  to  nineteen  inclusive,  provided  they  do 
not  cohere  by  their  filaments, 
dodecandrian  (do-de-kau'dri-an),  a.  Same  as 

dixlecandroutt. 

dodeoandroos  (do-do-kan'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ou- 
irm,  twelve,  +  av^p  (asvl^.),  a  male  (in  ; 
bot.  a  stamen).] 
Having  twelve  sta- 
mens; oelouging  to 
the  class  Dodecan- 
dria. 

dodeca  pe  talons 

(dd'dek-a-pet'a- 
lus),  a.   (K  Gr.  AZ- 

itm,  twelve,  +  !rr- 

-<•■'■' oi.  a  leaf  (in 
mod.  bot.  a  petal).] 
In  6of.,  having 
twelve  petals;  hav- 
ing a  corolla  con- 
sisting  of  twelve  i^k.1. 

dodocarchy  (do'de-kSr-ki),  n.  {<  Gr.  AJotao, 
twelve,  +  -apx'",  <  up,tf">  rule.]  Government 
by  twelve  chiefs  or  kings.  [Rare.] 

The  ao-calle.1  ThiaViwrrAif,  ur  "government  of  the 
twelve"  petty  kings,  appears  now  in  an  Interregnum  of 
the  Kynastlra.  If.  S.  Oibom,  Ancient  Egypl.  p.  i». 

dodecasemlc  (.I6'dek-a-se'mik).  a.  [<  Gr.  Mi- 
xncnjuof,  of  twelve  times,  <  Aj.V«o,  twelve,  + 
(r^iriof,  a  sign .  mark,  mora,  <  rrfjua,  a  sign,  mark. ] 
In  pro.*.,  consist ing  of  twelve  mora?  or  units  of 
time ;  having  u  magnitude  of  twelve  normal 
shorts :  as.  a  dwheaxemic  foot  (for  instance,  the 
trochee  semantus).  An  Ionic  dipody.  a  dactylic  or 
an  aiiapratk-  trlijody,  a  trochaic  or  an  Iambic  tetrapoxly, 
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dodecagtyle 
dodoc&stylo  (d6'dek-e-etil),  a.  and  ». 


tiwlraa,  twelve,  +  <m"/-of,  a 
I.  a.  In  arc*V,  hm 


.saving  twelve 
said  of  a  portico,  etc. 

II.  «.  A  portico  having  twelve 
front. 

dodecasyllabic  (do'dek-a-si-leb'ik),  a.  [<  <lo- 
deeajiyllab-le  +  -ic.]     Containing  twelve  syl- 


.  liable  (dC'dek-a-eira-bl),  n.  [<  Gr. 
fctdttta,  twelve,  •+•  ex^j-a&t,  a  syllable :  aee  #*yf- 
lable]  A  word  of  twelve  syllable*, 
dodecatemorion  (d6*dek-a-t«-mo'ri-onl,  n. 
r  I  J*.,  <  Gr.  fuotxarntdpan;  a  twelfth  part,  <  ow- 
draxrror,  twelfth  l<  Auotna,  twelve),  +  piptov,  a 
part.]  A  twelfth  jart.  [Hare.] 
dodecatemory  (do'dek-a-tem'A-ri),  n.  K  LL. 
dodecatemorion,  <  Gr.  iuXmntfto/Mvi  uteidotleca- 
(rmorton.]  A  twelfth  part:  a  term  formerly 
aometimaa  u»-il  for  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  ait 
being  the  twelfth  part  of  a  circle. 
Dodecathaon  (do-de-kath'e-on),  n.  [NI,  .<!.. 
dodecatkeon,  an  herb,  so  called  after  the  twelve 
greater  gods,  <  Gr.  MSrim,  twelve,  +  oViic.  a 
god.]  A  North  American  genus  of  primula- 
ceou»  plants,  much  resembling  the  cyclamen 
of  Europe.  They  art  smooth  perennials,  with  a  rosetie 
of  radicalleavra  and  an  upright  scape  heartitg  an  uinlwl  of 
handsome  purple  or  white  nodding  Dowers.  The  more 
common  eastern  spectra,  />.  Mt&lia,  Is  known  a*  sAwif.Sja- 
afar.  There  axe  aevaral  other  very  similar  species  of  the 
western  coast,  trotn  California  t<>  Alaska, 
dodecuplet  (do-dek'u-plet),  n.  [<  Gr.  SAtota, 
twelve,  +  -u-plc,  as  in  quintuple,  octuple,  etc., 
+  -el.  Cf.  nctuplct.)  In  nunc,  a  group  of  twelve 
notes  to  be  performed  in  the  time  of  eight, 
dodge  (doj),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dottged,  ppr.  dodg- 
ing. [First  recorded  in  early  mod.  K. :  perhaps 
(toe  term,  -ge  being  appar.  due  to  a  ME.  form 
'dodicH,  '<tt>dye»;  et.noldier,  pron.  sOl'ier)con- 
neeted  with  Sc.  dml,  jog.  North.  E.  daa,  shake, 
whence  the  freq.  forms  tUulder,  doddle,  (ladder, 
daddle;  of.  didder ,  o"io*<fM.]  I.  intrant.  1.  To 
start  suddenly  aside ;  shift  place  by  a  sudden 
•tart,  as  to  evade  a  blow  or  escape  observation. 

A*  1  am  an  old  fox  hunter,  I  should  hare  tamed  and 
dod<r<t,  and  lia»e  ulsyed  them  a  thousand  tricks  tbey 
had  never  seen  In  their  lives  before. 

Addixm,  Sir  Racer  at  the  liar. 

2.  To  shift  about;  move  cautiously,  aB  in 
•voiding  discovery,  or  in  following  and  watch- 
ing another's  movements  :  an,  he  dodged  along 
byways  and  hedges ;  the  Indians  dodged  from 
tree  to  tree. 

Far  he  had,  any  time  this  ten 

Mlt.'BSoi  m 

8t.  To  play  tricks;  bo  evasive ;  plav  fast  and 
loose :  raise  expectations  and  disappoint  them ; 
quibble. 

Now  I 


To  Die  you ua:  man  send  humble  treaties. 
And  palter  In  the  shifts  of  hmness. 

Shah.,  A.  a 


I  C,  Hi.  0. 


2.  To  play  fast  and  loose  with;  baffle  by  shifts 
and  pretexts ;  trick.  [Colloq.] 

He  i  -i  nd  rue  with  a  locus  and  loose  account. 

TVmousoh,  Sea  I  Teams. 

dodge  (doj ),n.  [<  dodge,  r.]  A  shifty  or  ingen- 
ious trick;  an  artifice;  an  evasion. 

Home,  who  have  a  taste  for  gund  living,  have  many  harm- 
lew  arts,  by  which  they  improve  their  banquet,  and  Inno- 
cent rfooWs,  if  we  may  lie  permitted  to  use  an  excellent 
phrase  that  baa  beconw  vernacular  since  the  anpearan.r 
of  the  last  dictionaries.  Tharttray, 

In  the  frlctiou  of  competition,  expedient*  which  their 
■ucreasfal  deviser  tldnka  fair  encnirb  may  tie.  ome  doH>rc* 
in  the  ryes  of  lilt  feLbi»s,  who  had  nut  happened  to  think 
of  them. 

Arch.  e*orbte,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  St. 

dodger  (doj'er),  n.  [<  dodge  +  -erl.l  1.  One 
who  dodges  or  evades  j  one  who  practises  artful 
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A  •carry  haggler,  a  louav  dodger,  or  a  cruel  extortioner. 

Cefflracr. 

lie  had  a  rather  flighty  and  dissolute  mode  of  convert- 
ing, and  furthermore  avowed  that  among  hit  Intimate 
friends  he  was  .  .  .  known  by  the  aobriuiirt  of  "  The  Art- 
ful Dodger.'  IXchnu,  Oliver  Twist,  vlll. 

S3.  A  small  handbill  distributed  in  the  streets 
or  other  public  places.    [U.  8.] 

A  number  of  printed  dodovrs  were  distributed  in  differ- 
ent | .arts  uf  the  city,  and  also  posted  on  the  doom  of  all 
house*  occupied  by  the  Chinese. 

fhitadtlptila  TVnses,  Sept.  at,  ItHb. 

3.  Same  as  corn-dodger .    [U.  S.] 
dodgery  (doj'cr-i),  n.  [<  dodge  +  -cry.]  Trick- 
ery ;  a  trick. 

When  he  had  put  thla  ifoifoery  upon  those  that  gaped 
(or  the  vacancy,  It  was  a  feast  of  laughter  to  liirn. 

llncM.  Abp.  Williams,  p.  W. 

dodgilyt  (doj'i-li),  adr.  [<  dodgy  +  -Jy2.]  Art- 
fully; cunningly . 

The  Rwerer  strains  water  Into  his  basins,  on  the  upper 
one  of  which  la  a  towel  folded  dodgily. 

Babett  Book  i.K.  K.  T.  s. ),  p.  SSI,  Bats, 

dodgy  (doj'i),  a.  [<  dixlge  +  -y1.]  Disposed  to 
dodge:  evasive;  artful;  cunning. 

dodipatet,  doddypatet  (dod'i-pat ),  n.  [<  ME. 
ttodupate.  cquiv.  to  dodipoll,  both  meaning 
'dodded'  (i.  e.,  shaven)  head,  in  contemptuous 
reference  to  the  priestly  tonsure;  <  dod\  ME. 
dodtien,  shear,  shave,  +  pate.]  Same  as  dodi- 
poll. 

dodipoll,  doddypoll  (dod'i-pol),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten dodipole,  aoddipole,  doddgpole,  dottipole, 

stupid  person  ;  a  thickhead. 

Sonioi 
poll. 


does 

You  shall  recone  ...  a  strange  fowle  :  which  I  had  at 
Use  Hand  Mauritius  called  by  I'urtlngalU  a  iJu  Do: 
whldi  for  the  rareness  thereof  I  hope  wllbe  weloome  to 
you.  Kovansiet  Altham.  latter  written  In  18S8. 

I  Thla  U  the  earUekt  known  Kngliah  mention  of  the  bird.  I 

The  Dodo  cornea  first  to  a  description :  here  and  In  Irygar- 
rola  IKodrlgnexJ  land  no  where  else,  that  I  evi-r  could  sea 
or  hears  of)  Is  generated  tile  Dotto  (a  PortnguiM  name  it 
Is.  and  baa  reference  to  her  tiniplenest),  a  lurd  which  for 
shape  and  rarcueaa  might  lie  call'd  a  Hurnlx  (wer  t  In 
Arabia).  Sir  T.  Uerbtrt,  Travels  (ed.  lass). 

Dodonsean  (tld-Uo-ne'an),  a.  [<  L.  Dodonavt, 
<  liodona,  <  Gr.  Audwvo,  Dodona.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ancient  town  of  Dodona,  beneath 
Mount  Tomarua  in  Eplrus,  and  to  the 
sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
in  a  grove  of  oaks  at  that 
one  of  the  most  ancient  i 
those  of  Delphi  In  Greece  i 
at  one  of  the  throe  In  highest  repute. 

•I  'I  e  .it..  I  Hie  bhilutl  I  !  i    utM  a  rlctt  i   ||I<  '!„,,,    I  , 

of  art,  particularly  of  small  liroasca,  and  a  large  numiwr 
of  Inscrlptloiia,  many  of  them  on  leaden  plates.  Also 
written  /Wxvitan.  Maaii. 

The  wreath  of  wild  olive  distinguishes  the  olympian 
from  the  /Wonoran  Jupiter,  who  has  the  crown  of  oak* 
leaves.     C.  O.  MttlUr.  Manual  of  ArcharoL  (trans. ),  1 3Sa 

It  Is  in  the  great  prayer,  where  Achillea  addresses  Zeua 

as  /Wvndum  and  1'elaagic. 


It  that  place.  The  oracle  was 
L  of  the  Greeks,  and  ranked  with 
ice  and  of  Zens  Aninvou  In  Libya 


r  curate  I.  naught,  an  ante-head,  a  tfn.fi- 
/..ifisuer,  3d  Semson  bet.  lilw.  VI. 


You  know  my  paastnn  for  Martha,  and  what  a  dance 
she  has  led  me  ;  she  dodpd  with  me  abova  thirty  yean. 

vtitifiwm. 

4.  To  jog ;  walk  in  a  slow,  listless,  or  clumsy 
manner.    [Colloq.,  North.  Eng.] 
II.  frrin*.  1.  To  evade  by  a  sudden  shift  of 
,  or  by  trick  or  device ;  escape  by  starting 
,  or  by  baffling  or  roundabout  movements : 
as,  to  dodge  a  blow ;  to  dodge  a  pursner  or  a 
creditor ;  to  dodge  a  perplexing  question. 
A  speck  a  mist,  a  shape,  1  wist ! 
And  stilt  It  usMsT'd  and  near'd : 
As  If  it  dodiwd  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered. 

CofcevdjrJ,  Ancient  Mariner.  Hi- 
lt might  have  betrun  otherwise  or  elsewhere,  hot  war 
was  In  the  minds  and  bones  of  the  comhatanta,  it  was 

I  as  easily  <fou> 


This  Xoah  was  laughed  to  acorn ;  they,  like  dodipciit, 
laughed  this  godly  father  to  scorn. 

Lafiuer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI. ,  IMA 

dodkin  (dod'kin),  n.     [Also  written  dotkin; 

var.  of  doitiin :  see  rfoiUUn.]    See  doitkin. 
dodmant  (ilod'man),  w.  [Early  mod.E.;  origin 

obacnte.    Also  called  -)«f/m«s<tV«l,  q.  v.]  1. 

An  animal  that  casts  its  shell,  like  the  lobster 

and  crab. 

A  aely  daofmait  crepe.  By.  Bolt,  Kynge  Julian,  p.  T. 
2.  A  shell-snail. 

dodo  (do'do),  ».  [<  Pg.  doudo,  a  dodo,  <  doudo, 
doido,  a  simpleton,  a  fool,  <  doudo,  doido,  adj., 
simple,  foolish.  According  to  Die*,  this  word, 
which  is  unknown  in  Spanish,  came  from  Eng- 
land (f):  E.  dial.  (Devon)  dold,  stupid,  eon- 
fused  :  see  dolt.  Of.  btntby.  a  bin!  so  named  for 
a  similar  reason.  The  bird  was  also  named  by 
the  Dutch  (1)  u*i/j»a-ro«W,  now  tcalg-vogel,  lit. 
•nauseous  bird';  also  (!')  dod-aer$,  lit.  'dead- 
arse,'  "propter  fredam  posterioris  partis  cras- 
sitiem"  (note  dated  1628).  or  because  of  some 
resemblance  to  the  dabchick  or  little  grebe, 
which  was  also  so  called ;  also  (3)  dronte  (>  Dan. 
dronte  =  Sw.  rfronf);  origin  unknown.  The 
NL.  name  is  didu*,  8p.  dido:  see  Dtda*.]  A 
recently  extinct  binl  of  Mauritius, 


,  UII.  1M, 

dodrans  (d6'dranx),  a.  [L.,  contr.  of  'detfita- 
drttM,  three  fourths,  lit.  less  one  fourth.  <  de, 
away,  +  quadrant,  a  fourth:  see  quadrant. ] 
1.  In  Rom.  metrology,  three  fourths;  especially, 
three  fourths  of  a  Unman  foot,  equal  to  s.73 
English  inches. — 2.  An  ancient  Roman  coin. 

dodrnm  (dod'nim),  n.  [Sc.  Cf.  tftxf.]  A 
whim;  a  crotchet.  Jamienon. 

Ne'er  fash  your  head  wi  your  father's  afafnmu. 

Gall,  The  Entail,  III.  £1. 

doe1  (do),  n.  [<  ME.  Aoo,  do,  earlier  da,  <  A8. 
da  (oneo,  glossing  L».  "damma  vel  dammula") 
=  Dan.  daa,  in  comp.  daa-dyr  (dur  =  E.  deer), 
deer,  fallow  deer,  daa-hind  (.kind  as  E.  hind), 
doe.  daa-Jdort  (hjort  ss  E.  hart),  buck,  daa-kat* 
(katc  —  h.  ealf),  fawn,  =  Sw.  do/-,  in  eomp. 
dof-hind,  a  doe,  dof-hjort,  a  buck,  r=  OHG.  tamo, 
damo,  MUG.  taste,  <i.  dam-,  in  comp.  dam-hoei 
(boet  —  E.  buck),  dam-hir*ck  'kirteh  =  E.  Aarf), 
dam-tkier  (tkier  =  E.  deer),  dam-wild,  ilann-, 
tann-tcild  'wild  =  E.  wild),  a  deer,  =  F.  dViim,  m., 
deer,  daine,  f.,  doe,  =  1'r.  dam  =  Hp.  da  ma  = 
It.  rfaiso,  m.,  tin i mi.  f.,  damma,  f.,  <  L.  ddma, 
damma  (f.,  used  also  as  m.),  a  deer,  prob.  con- 
neeted  with  domart  m  E.  tame,  q.  v.  The  AS., 
Scand.,  and  mod.  G.  forms  are  variously  altered 
from  the  normal  form  in  their  derivation  from 
the  L.  llama.  The  native  AS.  word  is  Ainrf.- 
seo  Aiadl.]  1.  The  female  of  the  deer  (the 
feminine  corresponding  to  buck)  and  of  n 
antelopes. 

•  and  roea  yse, 
jitcnl*. 

Vmii.  i(/  fAe  Hot.  1-  ] 
a  stag  of  ten, 


And  of  auuyrala  fnl  (ret  picnic 

ft 

ag,  a  stag  of 
Hearing  hU  branches  sturittly 


It  ass  n  stag 


lk.in  ■  J>tfMt  Mi^sil. 


ftt«,  the  type  of  the  family  DiditUr  anil  suborder 
IHdi,  now  usually  assigueil  totheorderCo/ttm/V. 
Tli«  dotto  was  living  in  Mauritius  on  lite  discovery  of  that 
Island  by  the  Portuguese  tinder  Maararcnhaa  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  It  la  known  to  have 
•urvtTcit  until  July,  Mel.  Knowledge  of  the  bird  was 
for  some  time  confined  to  the  quaint  anil  often  question, 
able  narratives  of  voyagers,  certain  pictures,  lnoally  by 
Dutch  artists,  and  a  few  fragmentary  remains.  In  1SSS 
Is  'lies  Id  abiukdance  were  found,  and  the  oaaeotia  itxiacturtt 
lias  been  described  in  detail.  The  dodo  was  a  maaatrc, 
i  lumsy,  lllghtlcaa,  and  defenseless  bird,  aliout  as  large  ss 
a  swan,  covered  with  downy  feathera,  with  a  very  stout 
h.  Hiked  hill,  short  strong  legs,  abort  tail,  and  wlnga  too 
small  for  flight ;  to  that  II  soon  sin-combed  under  tho 
new  condltlont  which  the  occupation  of  the  Island  intro- 
ducod,  Its  extinction  liefng  pmloihly  due  as  much  to  the 
animals  which  man  lntn»lneed  as  to  the  human  Invaders 
»f  the  Ulaiid.  The  tollUIre  (f  croyiiMjie  mMariui)  at  K.n|. 
run  ex.  an  Island  of  Uie  same  gmiip.  was  similar  to  the 
(I.hIo,  but  surnt  lently  ill.tlm  t  to  !«•  plaied  In  a  different 
esofuvwr.  )  •Thanoighborii 


It  wu  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  «l«e. 
She  was  bleeding  deathfully, 

Scott,  1.  of  the  L.,  Iv.  SS, 

2.  The  female  of  the  hare  or  rabbit. 
doe-1*,  r.  and  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  <f«i. 
doe8  (do),  «.     [Sc.;  origin  obscure.]  Tho 

wooden  ball  used  in  the  game  of  shinty.  Also 

called  Anog-I. 

doe-bird,  n.    See  douah-hird. 

Dffidicnrus  (dt5-di-ku/rus),  n.  [TiL. ,  prop.  mt)a- 
dyeurue,  <  Gr.  ooiiluf  (ifarrfiit-),  a  pestle,  +  nt'v>4, 
tail.]  A  genus  of  glvptodons  or  fossil  arma- 
dillos, having  only  three  digits  on  the  fore 
feet  and  four  on  the  hind.  I),  giganteue  is  the 
typical  species,  from  the  Pleistocene  of  South 
America.    Jlurmeieter,  1875. 

doer  (do'er),  n.  [<  ME.  doer,  doere,  <  AS.  doere, 
<  don,  do:  see  rfot.]  1.  One  who  does  some- 
thing; one  who  performs  or  executes:  an  effi- 
cient actor  or  agent. 

If  we  should  now  excommunicate  all  inch  wicked  doers, 
there  would  bo  much  ado  In  England. 

Latimer,  2,1  Sermon  bet  Edw.  VI.,  1160. 
The  dVr.  of  the  law  shall  he,  instilled.        Eom.  H.  it. 


Tnt,  tnt,  mr  lued,  we  will  not  stand  to  prate  : 
Talkers  are' no  guod  dorrs.      Shak.,  Rich.  III..  I.  3. 


Thv  story  I  II  have  written,  and  In  gi 


gold  too. 


tv.  t. 

Specifically — 2.  In  Scot*  law,  an  agent  or  at- 
torney. 

does  (dug).  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dooe*.  do'»,  < 
ME.  doe,  due,  commonly  dotk,  detk :  see  aV.  r.] 
The  thin!  person  singular  of  the  present  indica- 
tive of  the  verb  do.  S« 
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E.alsodotf*,-  in  17th 
I  <  ME.  doffc, 


i  (do'alrin),  n.   1.  The  skin  of  a  doe.- 
d  compact  woolen  cloth, 
the  face,  made  for  wear- 

_r  for  men. 

Sometime*  printed  (toff; 
impv.  (in  which  form  the  word  lirat 
appears)  dof,  oontr.  of  do  of,  inf.  don  of.  pat 
off :  see  do  and  off.  Cf.  Won,  rfoaf,  dup.  Cf.  E. 
dial,  s/'m/"  (for  'goff),  contr.  of  jfo  off.]  L  trans. 
1.  To  pat  or  take  off,  as  drees,  or  any  article 
of  drew,  especially  tho  hat  or  cap. 

Then  to  her  ho  did  do/t  his  cap 
K-tiin  Hood  and  the  Tanner.  Da^fKltr  lAilds  Ballads, 

IV.  M6X 
You  bar*  deeelv'd  oar  trust, 
And  made  us  do/  oqr  mj  rotiv*  of  peace. 

.Sikor.,  1  Hen.  IV..  T.  1. 
Heaven king  who  de/t  hiineelt  our  flesh  to  i 


Wonl.l  1  could  ditf  my  royal  rolws,  sod  b* 
One  of  Uie  people  who  are  ruled  by  me. 

A.  //.  Stoddard,  Klngi  l>eU. 

2t.  To  atrip;  uncover;  lay  bare. — 3f.  To  put 
or  drive  off;  thrust  aside  or  away. 

Every  day  thou  da/  tt  \da/tt  or  da/rsf  In  most  editions] 
me  with  aoroe  device.  Shot.,  Othello,  I  v.  S. 

With  their  tails  ilo  i 
Tho  dewy  grasa,  to  do'/  the  simpler  ihccp. 

B.  Jonsom,  Mad  Shepherd,  L  1 

4.  To  throw,  as  something  taken  off  or  re- 
jected •  put  or  thruat  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

7 1  1  Deluded  within  the 
Life  and  Mind,  lat  nr.,  III. 

[vlL  IBs. 

6.  In  textile  maiuff. :  (a)  To  atrip  off,  as  cotton 
or  wool  for  spinning  from  the  cards  or  carding- 
cylinder,  etc.  (aee  doffer);  also,  to  remove  or 
take  away,  as  full  bobbins,  to  make  way  for 
empty  ones,  (b)  To  mend  or  piece  together, 
as  broken  threads. 

JJ.  intrant.  To  remove  the  hat  from  the  hoad 
In  salutation. 

And  feeding  high,  and  llrtng  soft, 

drew  plump  ami  able  bodied; 
I'nUI  the  grave  churchwarden  dcfTd, 
The  paraon  smirk  d  and  Iiuikled. 

Tenuytoa,  Tb»  Ooose. 

doffor  (dof 'er),  ».  One  who  or  that  which  doffs ; 
specifically,  a  revolving  cylinder  in  a  carding- 
machine,  which  doffs  or  strips  off  the  cotton 
from  the  cartis.   See  cut  under  «irrfi«jr-m<jcnin«. 

The  doftrt,  who  refused  to  pack  yarn,  are  still  malting 

trouble. 

Strut*  «/  AnurUan  Listen  Co.,  New  York  Evening  Post, 

(hi  arch  1,  1SKH. 

doffing-cylinder  (dof 'ing-sil'in-der),  «.  A 
carded  cylinder  in  a  carding-machine  for  remov- 
ing ti  tiers  from  the  teeth  of  the  main  cylinder, 
doffing -knife  (dof'ing-nlf).  n.  In  a  carding- 
machtno,  a  steel  blade  with  a  finely  toothed 
edge,  which  is  reciprocated  by  a  crank  tan- 
gential! v  to  the  teeth  of  the  dorter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  off  from  it  the  carded  wool 
which  is  collected  into  a  sliver, 
dog  (dog  or  dog),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dogg, 
dogge;  <  ME.  dog.  dogge,  <  AS.  docga  (found 
only  once,  in  a  gloss,  in  gen.  pi.  doegcrta)  = 
MI  i  dogge,  D.  dog  =  LO.  dogge,  >  0.  dogge, 
dial,  dog,  dock*  =  tiw.  dogg  s  Dan.  dogge,  a 
dog,  mastiff;  ef.  (from  LQ.  or  E.)  OF.  and  F. 
dogue  aw  Bp.  dogo  =  Pg.  dogo,  dogue  —  It.  dogo, 
a  mastiff,  bulldog;  origin  unknown.  The  gen- 
eral Tent .  and  Indo-European  namo  for  the 
dog  appears  in  hound,  a.  v.  Hence  in  comp. 
bandog,  bulldog,  etc.]  1.  A  quadruped  of  the 
genua  Cuius,  ( '.  familiarie,  The  origin  of  the  dog  la 
aqaeatlon  moat  difficult  of  solution.  Some  think  the  breed 
ai  derived  from  the  wolf,  olheri  affirm  it  to  be  from  a 
familial-lied  Jack»l ;  all  agree  that  no  trace  of  It  la  to  be 
found  In  a  primitive  state,  the  dhole  of  India  and  the  dingo 
of  Australia  being  wild  descendants  from  domesticated 
aiioiuir*.  The  view  now  generally  taken  hy  naturalist* 
Is  that  the  dog  hi  neither  a  species.  In  the  mological  lenw, 
nor  even  the  descendant  of  any  one  species  modilted  by 
domestication,  but  that  the  dogs  of  different  parts  of  the 
world  have  a  correspondingly  various  ancestry,  from  dif- 
ferent wild  species  of  the  genus  Cants,  as  wolves,  foxes, 
and  Jackals  This  view  la  aupported  not  only  tiy  the  enor* 

 h  differencial  between  dogs,  hut  also  hy  the  readiness 

with  which  nr-Arty  all  doge  ivim  with  their  wild  relatives  , 
and.  accordingly,  the  name  Cani*  Jamittarit  la  a  conven- 
tional rather  than  a  proper  cottlogiral  designation  of  the 
do&aaaspeclea  No  satisfactory  classification  of  the  differ, 
eut  Mode  ol  dogs  has  been  arrived  at.  what  some  natural 
iaUregani  un  tyi>ee  t<ing  regarded  by  other*  as  mere  mon- 
grels. All  old  chiulncatluti  grouped  dogs  III  tim  e  etawa. 
the  Crlrrrt.  Sin-;,,  anil  /'o.msce*  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith  groups  tin  domestic  doit  Into  all  sevtiotu :  (1)  the 
aeol^deyf,  liiclndlog  tile Sitierian,  lliklmo.  Vewfoundlnud, 

'!  snjl  ™»';( 


\m<  uitufrrac  uniu  ui  Krpjm 
F^iyptlAR  itr.'ft-Ji»(,  *tc  ;  U) 
tioiind,  tUctvronil,  rnxhoitiul,  I 
tvr,  ip«nleT,  *f i ringer,  ondcer, 


,  {*)  the  crrryhmnvU,  u 


the  North  American  Indian*,  etc. : 

the  dlflereDt  kinds  of  |rrv}ho*<niJ(  Irbh  houud,  luivlwr, 
[4)  th*  httvmts,  «•  tiw  btoo»l- 
turrirr,  t>MaR)ct  painter,  Kt- 
Ulcnhcim  dog,  poodle,  etc.; 
(  •l  the  eur*.  UvcIudinK  the  terrier  and  1U  alflts;  (fl)  the 
tntuti/k,  incladLiiff  the  different  kindi  of  uuutlff ,  buildoir, 
pug-dug,  etc.  All  theave  tare artilVcUt  vurietUuv.  liAVliitf  cocn- 
parativel)  lttUe  aUbtlitjr.  their  dtotloctlve  cturtu^n  tw- 
in* MM •(.  lost  \iy  rvvenloii  totiuorv  ifrnrraJiml  t>|te  tf  ttvey 
ftriT  Irft  to  InU-rorwd.  ThU  U'ndeney  to  reversion  revjutre* 
to  t*c  cnnfttantly  etiiintrractevi  hy  "  Artificial  Belection**  nt 
the  hands  nf  brocderm,  in  order  that  the  neverul  atraiikfl 
ni*j  in-  kept  pare,  and  tiielr  poculiarilleti  be  i>erpetiLat««l 
al-mg  the  detirad  line*  ol  nwoiaUxatlua..  Toe  l»eet-i«rvd 
duga,  of  vhetever  kludt  are  thune  furtiK-«t  rvntovtMl  from 
an  (jriicliml  in*  dm  moo  typewf  atnieturi-.  The  difference* 
l«ctwe*n  dogi  of  all  kinds  are  Tattty  grr-atetr  than  those 
found  among  indirldnalii  of  any  -peeioi  In  a  stale  of  na- 
ture. ;  ao  great  that,  were  they  not  known  to  be  artificial, 
the  dog  woold  represent  aevernj  different  genera  of  the 
family  Canida  in  ordinary  zoological  cJuanflcatJoxL  la 
fact,  same  genera,  baaed  upon  actual  and  cutis  tan  I  differ 
enoea  In  Uie  dental  f<.>rniula,  have  been  named  In  order  to 
•igualize  certain  structural  modification*  which,  aro  found 
to  exist,  affonlhig  an  cxampU  of  tiw  evolution  of  generic 
characters  as  well  as  of  specific  differences.  These  varla- 
Uoos  estond  not  only  to  slse  and  general  configuration, 
rharacter  of  the  pelage,  and  other  ontward  feature*,  hat 
also  to  positive  ostssologteal  and  dental  peculisiitie*,  more 
marked  probably  than  those  of  any  other  domesticated 
BTiimals.  The  eorrea ponding  physiological  and  psycho 
logical  dffferencea  an*  equally  decided,  as  witnessed  In 
Uie  disposition*  ami  teiDperaitienU  of  dogs,  thelrconipara- 
Uvc  dos-lllty,  Intelligence,  etc,  and  roi»Sa*.jii«itly  the  us.-* 
t-»  which  they  are  or  may  he  put.  In  the  matter  of  sis* 
alone,  for  example,  some  toy  dogs  are  f 
essUy  on  one  of  the  fore  paws  of  a  Urg 
fheendles,  vaHeUea.  however,  the  , 


al«_  twaring  fertllt 
wit*  which  they  r 
ra.  Sec  the 
and  Coniv. 


i.oe  of  heredity 
dog.  interbreed 

breeds    See  also 


lii'lee-l  si  go-Jit*  never  aw 

awors  like  a  d»w;  ami 


Now  U  s  du-w  alao  dere  that  In  a  dyeh  lyinrea. 

AUiltnlir*  Pcmu  (ed.  Morrla),  IL  lTSt 
Many  pretty  rldlculniw  saporalona  are  c*»t  vpon  domt*, 
ao  that  It  would  make  a  o'eojie  laugh  to  heare  and  vnder- 
atand  them :  as,  1  hsue  heard  a  man  say,  I  sin  sa  hot  aa  a 
dooYsr.  or,  as  oold  ss  s  dogy*  ;  I  sweat  Use  s  detnar  (when 
Indeed  a  doope  never  ■wcata);  aa  druuke  as  s  dVyee;  tire 
>;  and  one  b>ld  a  man  once  that  nla  wife 
'  '  lye  llko  sdoiMv. 
Wheelea  ( Vt'orks, 

liaso),  p.  an 

He  asks  no  angel  *  wings,  no  aersph'a  fire ; 
Mut  thinks  admitted  to  that  e<|nsl  sky, 
Hia  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Pope,  Eassy  on  Man,  L  111 

5.  In  distinguishing  sex,  a  male  dog,  as  op- 
posed to  bitch ;  hence  sometimes  used  in  com- 
position for  the  male  of  other  animals,  as  in 
dog-fox,  dofj-ajte. —  3.  pi.  Canine  quadrupeds  in 
general ;  uie  family  Canidte  (which  see). —  4. 
The  prairie-dog.  TColloo.,  western  U.  8.]  — 

6.  The  dogfish..    [Local,  Eng.]— 6.  A  mean, 
worthless  fellow;  a  currish  or  snea 
drel:  applied  in  reproach  or  i 

A !  Says  I  the  deuyll  the  drown.  1      ror*  /fsys,  p.  Si. 

Whoever  saw  the  llltet  what  men  have  I  »- 

Dog,  '  coward. !  dsatarda!  — 1  would  ne  er  have  tied. 

But  that  they  left  me  nildat  my  enemies. 

Shai..  1  Hen.  VI.,  1.  I 

7.  A  gay  or  rakish  man,  especially  if  young;  a 
sport  or  gallant:  applied,  usually  with  an  epi- 
thet (young,  impudent,  etc.),  in  mild  or  humor- 
ous reprobation. 

I  love  tho  jfovn?  <fcv»  of  Uila  age.  JoAiuoa,  In  1 


IT  ere,  sir,  I  rive  my  daughter  to  yo«,  who  are  t 
imfutlent  doa  I  ever  aaw  In  my  life. 

Skeriisn,  84.  Patrick's  Day,  II.  4. 

8.  Is  osrrow.:  (a)  [cap.]  One  of  two  ancient 


.  leap-) 
>  lying  south  of  the 
as  t'<tni»  Major  and  Coaig  Minor.  Se 
(6)  The  dog-star. 

The  burnt  sir.  when  the       retgna.  la  not 
Than  thy  contagions  name. 

toon,  and  Ft.,  Mmlda  Tragedy,  Iv.  1. 

9.  A  name  of  various  mechanical  devices, 
tools,  and  pieces  of  machinery.  (<•)  yd.  Andirons: 

specifically  called  /r»  </or». 

thru  for  amllrona  la  still  current  In  New  England,  and 
In  Walter  de  hlblesworth  I  find  chlens  Eloased  In  the  mar- 
gin  by  andirons.  Lomtl.  Blglow  Papers,  Int. 

(»)  Same  aa  itooJUvid.  1.  (c)  A  sort  of  Iron  hook  or  haw. 
with  one  or  more  sharp  fangs  or  claws  at  one  end,  which 


foundland,     may  lie  fastened  Into  a  piece  of  wood  or  Hither  heavy  ar- 
an.l  cmrle     tide,  fur  the  iwrpoee  of  moving  It :  used  with  — 
dog,  dog  ol    ciflcprellMe.  Meecut  (d)  An  Iron  with  fan, 


dog 

trig  a  log  In  a  saw-pit  or  on  the  carriage  of  s  aawHtilll.  ft  i 
Any  part  of  a  machine  acting  ss  s  clsw  or  clutch,  as  the 
carrier  of  a  lathe,  or  an  adjustable  atop  to  change  the  mo- 
tion of  s  machine-tool.  (j\  yl.  lhe  set  screws  which  ad. 
Just  the  bed  tool  of  a  puncl  line  pre**,  i^r  I  A  gramiUtig  irun 
which  lilts  the  monkey  or  hammer  of  s  pilo-drlvcr.  (1)  A 
click  or  pallet  to  r  en  train  the  t*ck-*cUon  of  a  ratchet- 
wheel  by  engaging  the  teeth ;  s  pawl,  (■)  pL  In  **ij>4«4d- 
i*w.  the  Anal  supports  which  are  knocked  aside  when  a 
ship  la  launched ;  a  domhore.  (j)  In  a  lock,  s  tooth,  pro- 
JecUou,  task,  or  lag  which  seta  as  s  detent,  (a*)  A  grab 
used  to  grasp  welltubea  or -tools,  to  withdraw  them  I  rum 


bored,  drill 

wire-drawing.  They  resemble  csnieiilera 
or  pliers,  and  are  sometimes  closeal  by  s  all 
end  of  the  strap  or  chain  which  slides  dowr 
the  nippers.  A  dog's  are.  s  comparntl 
as.  I  haven  t  seen  him  in  a  aw  s  a<jt-  |e' 


Ipjiers  used  In 
strong  t'lnierv 
ling  ttiutst  the 
the  handles  ut 
ety  long  tiase; 
ou.|-A  doTi 


rtnath.  s  humiliating  or  dlagraceiul  death,  such  aslshv 
ttlcted  upou  a  wortlilcas  or  dangerous  dog.  • 

Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit 
Tills  dog'*  death  I'm  to  die. 

Tin  Queene  Marie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  ill). 

A  hair  of  the  dog  that  Wt  him.  SeeWi.-B) 
lag  dog,  the  prairie-wolf  or  coyote,  Csnis  talraat. 
tad  doc.  "aw  evrial.—  Dalmatian  dog,  the  ttsMSlqi ; 
an  arUflclal  breed  of  dt«ja,  resembling  Uie  pointer  In  form 
and  stature,  but  white  In  color,  profuaelj  apotted  with 
black.  It  la  trained  to  run  under  a  vehicle,  and  it  kept 
mainly  ss  sn  appendage  to  an  et|ulpage,  listing  Utile 
sagacity,  and  living  practically  worthless  for  other  |mr- 
puaea.   Also  called  Danuh  «(*«.— Derby  dog.   See  ITrrAw. 


tiselt,  or  who 
way  of  the  Interest  or 

lefltlng  himself :  referring  Io'the  fable  of  an  IF, 
;  which,  stationing  himself  In  a  home  s  monger,  »lll 
let  Uie  horse  eat  the  food  In  It,  althougli  lie  ranniA 
■•— Hit.—  Doc  to  or  for  Uta  bowt.  sir- 
Much  dogs,  being  well  trained  snd 
i  taken  to  typify  bumhlc  or  suhaen  leiit  people, 

And  eek  to  Januarte  he  gooth  as  lows 
AS  evere  dale  s  do?j«  /or  the  botse. 

Chaucer,  Merchants  Tale,  L  770. 

dog,  one  of  a  breed  of  dogs  extensively  spread 
over  Uie  northern  regions  of  America  snd  of  eastern  Asia. 
It  la  rather  heavier  than  Uie  English  pointer  but  appears 
smaller  on  account  of  Use  shortness  of  Its  legs.  It  lias 
oblique  eyes,  sn  el<  mgated  muaile,  snd  a  bushy  tall,  which 
characteristics  give  It  a  wolnsh  appearance,  llie  color  la 
generally  a  deep  dun,  olrtcnrely  barred  and  patched  with 
a  darker  collar.  It  Is  the  only  beast  of  bardenin  arctic  bsU- 
tudea,  and  with  a  team  of  such  dogs  attached  to  hia  sledge 
the  Eskimo  can  travel  eo  miles  a  ii ay  for  several  successive 
dsys.  —  Field-dog,  s  dog  used  for  the  pursuit  of  game  In 
the  field.  In  the  T  n  I  ted  states  the  term  Is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  pointers  and  setters.—  Hunting-dog.  (a)  A  dog 
used  for  hunting,  (ft)  The  painted  hyena  or  cynhyene. 
8ee  Lycaou.  —  Maltese  dog,  s  very  small  kind  of  apsniel 
with  long  silky  hair,  generally  white,  and  with  s  round 
inutile.—  Newfoundland  dog,  a  line  vaiietv  of  Use  dog, 
1  to  be  derived  from  Newfoundland,  where  It  Is  etn- 


as". 

ployr.1  In  drawing  sledges  and  little  camagts  laden  with 
wood,  flah,  or  other  commodities.  There  are  several  varle- 
tiea  of  Uils  dog,  Uie  principal  being  s  very  large  breed  with 
broad  murzle.ncod  carried  well  up,  noble  expression,  ttsv 
big  or  curly  hair,  thick  snd  bushy  curled  tail,  black  snd 
whit*  color.  Another  breed  la  smaller  sad  almost  entire- 
ly black.  «ni»*  breeds  teem  to  be  crossed  with  hounds, 
maaUffe,  etc.  The  Newfoundland  dog  Is  ymiarkalilc  f,,r 
Its  sagacity,  patience,  and  good  nature,  snd  for  Its  affec- 
tion for  its  master.  No  dt:<g  cxccla  It  as  a  water-dog.  its 
broad  half.webbed  paws  making  it  all  excellent  and  now. 
erful  swimmer-  Poached  dog.  a  marsupial,  the  ttiyla- 
cine  dasjure  of  Tasmania.    .Hew  hyena,  t,  and  1  ' 

Prairie  dog.  »ea  pnirU^og  — To  rain  i 
dogs  See  out.— To  to*  dog*,  to  waste,  ruin,  | 
etc:  used  with  tries,  go,  tend,  (Arsw,  etc. 

tries  not  that  which  la  holy  unto  the  doge.     II at  viL  «. 

Taroir  physic  lo  IA<  dojrs,  111  none  of  IL 

i'*«t.,  Macbeth,  v.  a. 

If  that  mlschieroos  Ate  that  lias  engaged  the  two  most 
mighty  monarchs  in  the  world  In  a  bloody  war  were  seett 
toW  place,  L  e.,  to  the  dog*. 

Bahey,  tr.  rf0<vll«i«.e4  of  Grasmcis.  p.  MO. 

dog  (dog  or  dog),  r.  I, ;  pret.  and  pp.  dogged,  ppr. 
dogging.  TEarly  mod.  E.  dogge;  <  dng,  *>.]  1. 
To  follow  like  a  dog;  follow  with  or  as  with 
dogs,  as  in  hunting  with  dogs;  hunt:  follow 
pertinaciously  or  maliciously ;  keep  at  the  heels 
of;  worry  with  importunity:  as,  to  do?  deer;  to 
dog  a  person's  footsteps. 

Well  dag  you,  woll  follow  you  afai 
H,  Jt 


I  have  been  pursued,  dovjed, 


On  vour  crests  sit  fear 
Anil  foul 


This  It  is  to  do;  the  fashion  :  I.  e..  to  folloi 
at  a  distance,  as  a  .log  follows  the  heels  of  h 
Whailry,  Note  to  It  " 


■ikspkion  dog  your  name 
•rr,  K 


F.very  Ma 


2.  To  fasten,  as  a  log  by  i 
dog,  n,,  SI  (</)),  for  sawing. 


iHumour.  Iv.  0. 

»  of  a  dog  (*v> 


«  hen  the  log  rvachml  the  carriage  It  was  demrd,  not 
with  the  old-fashioned  lever  ibv  driven  by  a  mallet.  l>ut 
by  the  simple  movement  ol  a  lever. 

Caatfa  firif.,  XXXI.  S4S. 

It  has  novel  features  of  itinstmrilon.  and  Is  partlcnUr- 
Iv  Intended  for  dwnmi  small  tan,  rliis  lues 

Sr\  A.«ev.7rl.  8..  LVI.  1T0. 
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8.  NattL,  to  grip,  as  a  rope,  to  a  spar  or  cable 
so  that  the  parts  bind  on  each  other,  to  prevent 
slipping,  and  causing  it  to  cling, 
dogal  (dd'gal),  a.  [<  ML.  dogalu,  var*(after  It. 

doge,  doge:  see  (t<»jr)  of  ducalit,  ducal:  see  du- 
cal.] Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  doge.  Mill- 

dogana  (do-g*'n»),  *.    [It,  m  F.  douane,  cus- 
toms, a  custom-house:  see  dowine,  dirun.]  A 
custom-house, 
dog-and-chain  (dog'and-chan'),  n.  In  mal-min- 
«»</,  a  bent  leverwitb  acliain  attached,  by  nii'snx 
of  which  props  are  withdrawn  from  the  goaf 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  miner. 
,<dog'apj.  a.    A  male  ape. 
r  I  thank  any  man.  111  think  yoo  ;  but  that  they 
ler  of  two 

:    A  •  j  1 1 ;  Like  it,  U.  I 
-gji^rea  i),  a.    [It.,  fern.  K  doge, 

>  kaeellag  at 


1719 


1Mb,  V  k;  and  thit  .1st.)  hu  been  wld,  Iv  accepted.  Hat 
h«  »1  -  •  eays  the  «iin  wai  tli«n  entering  In,  which  rale. 


tor  the  flrtt  dog-day,  and  virion  l  (la- 
loMdiyi.   Pllnv  ibis  they  begin  with  the 
which  tiaik  place,  he  says,  Jnly 
Idtgjr  accept od.  Hut 
ao,  which 

making*  the  dog-days  begin  July  XSd,  hat  alan  been  uaed. 
Hippocrates  (140  a.  c.)  aay»  th*y  were  In  the  hottest  and 
moat  unhealthy  part  ot  rammer.  It  the  aeaaon  was  of 
Babylonian  orlain.  It  woald  originally  probably  ham " 
In  early  summer.  Perhaps  they  are  now  moat 
otied  from  July  sd  to  August  HUi,  Inclusive. 

I  ahould  oars  look'd  ss  anon  for  froat 
In  the  Dot  days,  or  another  Inundation, 
As  bop'd  this  itrange  conversion  above  miracle. 

and  PL ,  Woman  Hater,  ill.  '.. 


dog-fly  (dog'fli),  «.  [<  ME 
.rfy'-'.  J  A  voracious  biting  fl 


ef.  of  the  doge 
f  the  enthroned  I 

C.  C.  Perkiut,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  SOT,. 

dogate  (do'gat),  a.  [=  F.  <%af  =  It.  dtyalo, 
<  ML.  dumtus,  docatu*,  a  duchy:  see  rfuoaf, 
aV-Ay]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  doge.  Also 
written  dogeale.   E.  D. 

dogbane,  ".   See  dog't-bane. 

dog-bee  <dog'be),  n.  I.  A  drone  or  male  bee. 
—  S.  A  fly  troublesome  to  dogs. 

dog-belt  (dog'belt),  fa.  In  exu-mtning,  a  strong 
broad  belt  of  leather  to  which  a  chain  is  attach- 
ed, passing  between  the  legs  of  the  men  draw- 
ing dans  or  sledges  in  the  low  works.  [Eng.] 

dogberry  (dog'tier*!),  a.;  pi.  dogberriet  (-is). 
1.  The  berry  of  the  dogwood.  I'ornut  tanguiuea. 
—3.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  mountain-ash, 
Americana. 

dogberry-tree  (dog'ber'i-trf),  a.  1.  The  dog- 
wood.— 2.  In  the  United  States,  the  choke- 
berry,  Pfrtu  arbutifolia. 

dog  biscuit  (dog'bis'ldt),  a.  A  kind  of  biscuit 
made  with  scraps  of  meat,  for  feeding  dogs. 

dogblow  (dog'blo),  a.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  ox- 
eye  dalsv,  <  luytanthcmum  I.,  ucinthrmum. 

dog  bolt,  (dogrbolt),  a,  [Appar.  <  dog  +  Mt 
(otMcure) ;  a  vague  term  of  contempt.  There 
is  no  basis  of  faet  for  the  fanciful  explanation 
of  the  word  as  "a  corruption  of  AS.  dolgbote 
[meaning  ilolgMt,  compensation  for  a  wound] 
— dolg,  a  wound,  and  bote  [meaning  hot),  recom- 
pense ;  hence,  a  pettifogger  who  first  provoked 
an  assault  and  then  sued  for  damages  there- 
for"!]  A  fool;  a  butt:  a  term  of  contempt. 

On  me  altendcth  almple  sir  John,  (a  chaplayne 
meet  to  aerre  a  t  hatcher,  than  in  the  church,  I  wbo  U 
a  doulte  and  a  d»y  doffe  by  every  eervtagc  man. 
Viyum  PulmU.  Am  Adularuli,  the  Arte  of 


A  brier,  the  dog- 


I  hare  been  fool  d  and  Jaded,  made  s  doj+tU: 
My  daughter  a  ran  away.      PUtttur,  Pilgrim.  III.  I. 

O.yeAvooto/ 
That  fear  no  hell  but  Ifcuiklrk. 

Beau,  and  Ft  .  Honest  Man  .  Fortune,  v.  1. 

(dog'bri'er),  n. 
rose,  Rosa  canina. 
dog -cart  (dog'kirt),  a.  1.  A  carriage  with  a 
box  for  holding  sportsmen's  dogs ;  hence,  a  car- 
riage for  ordinary  driving  similar  to  a  village 
cart,  but  with  two  transverse  seats  back  to  back, 
the  second  of  which,  as  originally 
be  shut  down,  thug  forming  a  box  to 

W*  hare  uever  yrt  aatiafactorlly  discovered  whether 
the  doo-eo/t  be  an  English  or  Krench  Invention,  u  It  la 
common  with  both  nation*,  where  It  la  used  for  hunting 
as  well  aa  for  pleasure -riding. 

K.  M.  Strallou.  World  on  Wheel 

8.  A  small  cart  made  to  be  drawn  by  d 
dog-cheap  (dog'chep),  a.    [Early  mod. 


p 


dog-cheape,  dogge-ehcape,  dog-chepe;  < 
typo  of_worthieaaness)  (see  dog,  «., 


I  generally  lay  aalde  the  d-g  dam  and  the  not  time  ol 
the  aummer  for  the  leaching  of  this  part  of  the  eierclae. 

^ddiaon,  The  Fan  Exercise. 

dog-dravel  (dog'drav),  n.  A  kind  of  sea-fish 
mentioned  in  early  charters,  ifamersfy. 
dogdrawt  (dog'dri),  n.  In  aid  Eng.  forest  late, 
an  apprehension  of  an  offender  against  the 
venison  in  the  forest  when  he  was  found  draw- 
ing after  the  deer  by  the  scent  of  a  led  hound, 
especially  after  a  deer  which  be  had  wounded 
with  crossbow  or  longbow, 
doge  (doj).  a.  [as  F.  doge  =  8p.  Pg.  doge  =  D. 
O.  Dan.  8w.  doge,  <  It.  doge,  prop.  dial.  (Vene- 
tian) for  -doee,  duo,  It,  usualfy  duca  (after 
MOr.  -Iowa,  ace.  of  Arf-f),  <  L.  dux  (due-),  leader, 
duke:  see  duke.)  The  title  of  the  chief 
trate  of  the  old 
republics  of  Ven- 
ice and  Genoa,  in 
Venb  e  the  «m.  «  wat 
eeuhl  lined  la 


8.  A  name  of  the  monobranchug  or  mud-puppy, 
A'rcmrtM  maculatus,  a  batrax'hlan  reptile 
dog  flshert  (dog'fish'er),  ».   One  of  the  kinds 

oTush  called  dogjith. 

TIm  rfoyviUfa-r  U  good  against  the  falling  alckneaa. 

/.  Wallm,  complete  Angler. 

dogftue;  <  dog  + 
!ommon  in  woods 
and  bushes,  and  very  troublesome  to  dogs.  It 
somewhat  resembles  the  black  fly  which  infest* 
cattle. 

dog-footed  (dog'fut'ed),  a.  Digitlgrade,  with 
blunt  non-retractile  claws,  as  a  dog;  cynopo- 
dous:  specifically  applied  to  a  division  of  the 
nrerrida:  opposed  to  cat-footeti  or  tWaropo- 
dauM.  J.  £.  (iraif. 

dog-fox  (dog'foks),  a.    1.  A  male  fox. 

The  policy  of  Utoae  crafty  awaarlng  raacala  —  that  atal* 
old  moaee  eateti  dry  cheese,  Neator,  and  that  aarae  dog- 
fox, I'lyaaaa— il  not  proved  worth  a  hlarklarary. 

Shak.,  T.  ami  ('  ,  T.  4. 

S.  A  name  of  some  small  burrowing  species 
of  I'ulpet,  as  the  eorsak,  V.  eonae,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  resemblance  to  both  the  dog  and 
the  fox  (which  see).  They  Inhabit  the  warmer  por- 
tion* of  Aala  and  Africa.  The  American  repreaentatlve 
of  the  aune  group  It  U»  klt-foi,  Vulf  vdut.  Bee  cat 


eighth  eentury  ;  tbs 
doge  wai  choaen  for 
llfe,atflr.tby  thecltl. 
ten.,  hut  toward  the 
end  of  the  twelfth 


The  powTr  andii 

bul  snub  mil;  Iwimt 
llmit^l  thr-iwh  the 


jealMlay  of  the  Vene- 
tian arlataB-rary,  In 


In  the 


the  doge  wai  at  nnt 
tor  life,  but 


(dog'ed),  a.    [<  ME.  dogged, 
,  doggish;  <  dog  +  -cffa.J    If.  1 
the  meaner  qualities  of  a  dog ;  malicious ;  i 
ible;  surly. 


How  found  thou  that  fllthe  In  thl  fait  will., 
01  so oowarfa ia^ttrtfcrl btT»?T  ax L 

Arriving  at  tlilrkaliamanla,  that  dugyei  Nation  wai  too 
well  aoiuaiDted  w  lib  our  wauU.  refuting  to  trade,  with  aa 
much  iconic  and  UiMdency  aa  they  could  rinretm. 

t|uou«l  in  Vdrt.  John  S»&h  *  True  fravtls,  I.  ins. 


he  nrtt  part  ..f  the  tlttecnth  oeatur)  the  Unn  wat 
b»d  to  two  yetirt,  an.1  th*  authority  of  the  d. ite  be- 
more  limited,    llie  ofllc*  dl«l|.|H  iit..|  in  Venkc  In 


ITF7,  at  th*  overthrow  of  the  republic,  and  In 
tunc  year,  although  there  wai  a  temporary 
It  In  the  Latter  city  a  few  yean  Later, 
dog-eared  (dog'erd),  a.  Having  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  curled  over  and  soiled  by  use,  as  a 
book.    Also  dog's-eared. 


dogeat«  (do'jat),  *.  [<doge  +  -ate*.] 
dogate. 

dogeahip  (doj'ahip),  n.  [<  doge  +  ^rity..]  The 
office  and  dignity  of  a  doge. 

It  la  hard  to  acquit  the  Venetian  commonwealth,  under 
the  dotftship  of  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  of  Hiking  the  LaaUng 
intereaU  of  all  Chrialendom,  and  of  their  Eastern  domln- 
kin  aa  part  of  it,  to  aerre  the  momentary  calla  of  a  petty 
Italian  policy.  S.  A.  Prtrmau,  Venice,  p.  SIB. 


dog-faced fdf'g'faM 'i.  ,j.  Bhm aialiaf  kutitd (aV 
dog-fancier  (dog'fan'si-*r),  n.  One  who  breeds 

dogs  and  keeps  them  for  sale, 
dog-fennel,  ».   See  dog>»-/enuel. 
doeflah  (dog'flsh),  a.    1.  A  name  of  various 

selachians  and  fishes  belonging  to  widely  dis- 

tinet  families,  i.t,  Iheahark  S.juattu  ttrantAuu  of  the 
family  S-,ualidn  or  Sp,narid*.  har(i«i|milar  teeth  in  both 
"  form,  with  nearly  horlannul  rutting 


fl.  Having  the  pertinacity  of  a  dog;  silently 
obstinate;  unyielding. 

Yon  will  find  him  [the  barbell  a  heavy  and  a  doomed  nab 
to  be  dealt  withal.       /.  ITatron,  Complete  Angler.  L  14. 

In  the  i'mldrnry,  aa  In  tbt 
tenarloui.  dopyed  will,  and  a  CI 
carried  bim  far  toward  hit  endt. 

0.  S.  Mtrriam,  ft.  Howies,  II.  111. 

-Sjro.  2.  Ktubborn,  nullah,  Infleiihle,  headttrong. 
dogged  (dog'ed),  ode,    [<  *wrd,  a.]    Very  : 
as,  a  dogqed  mean  tnck.   [l^rov.  Eng.,  and  col- 

loq.,  U.  S.] 

doggedly  (dog'ed-li),  fldr.  [<  ME.  doggedly, 
doggetly;  <  dogged  +  -Vya.]  1.  In  a  dogged 
manner;  with  tie  pertinacity  of  a  dog;  per- 
sisteutly;  unyieldingly. 

He  (Johnson)  verlncd  hU  own  doctrine,  that  a  man  may 
alwaya  write  weU  when  he  will  set  himself  dopyedfy  to  IL 

flunreO. 

Ot  all  atupldities  there  are  few  greater,  and  yet  few  la 
which  we  more  doo^ed/y  persist,  thin  this  of  estimating 
other  men  s  conduct  by  the  standard  of  oar  own  feelings. 

II.  Sprncwr,  Social  ntatica,  p.  ill 

3.  Badly;  basely;  shamefully,  t irate.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

doggednee*  (dog'ed -nes),  n.     The  quality  of 
being  dogged ;  stubbornness ;  firm  or  sullen  de- 
termination or  obstinacy. 
Kaw  you  are  friendly, 
Your  doaytdntu  snd  ntggardlte  I 
And  now  we  will  come  to  you. 

WeteAer,  Hpanlah  OirsU,  Iv.  7. 
There  wat  a  churlish  and  unusual  look  about  Klgby.  It 
was  as  If  malignant,  and  vet  at  the  tame  time  a  little 
frightened,  he  had  screwed  himself  Into  dooydnmt. 

Durxuii,  Coalngsby,  vUL  a 

dogger1  (dog'er),  ■>.  [=  8p.  dogre  =  Q.  dog- 
ger, <  MI),  doggker,  D.  dogger,  also  in  comp. 
dogger-boot,  MB.  doggher-boot,  also  dogghe-boot 
(boot  .wE.  boat).]    A  Dutch  f  ' 


S)  + 


cheap,  a.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  the  word 
with  dagger-cheap,  q.  v.]  Very  cheap;  in  little 
estimation. 

Fit,  etisilL],  vile,  base, .  .  .  good  cheape,  of  little  iirlee, 
doayetheape.  Ptarie. 

They  afforded  their  wares  ao  dev-cAenf*. 

SfaniAurit,  Uracrip.  of  Ireland,  p.  U. 
The  nearest  b>  the  (tueronean  In  virtue  and  wisdom  to 
Trajan ,  w  ho  holds  all  the  goda  dog-cKrap.  iMmtor. 

dog-colet,  «.    Dog's-bane.  I'alegrare. 
dog-collar  (dog'kol'ftr).  a.    1.  A  collar  for  a 

dog. — 2.  An  ornamental  band  or  i 

of  metal,  beads,  velvet,  etc.,  and 

round  the  throat  bv  women, 
do^-dalay,  (dog'di'xi),  *.     The  field-daisy. 

^^^o}^^^oVZ 
■om  July  »d  to  . 


edgea  pointed  outward,  and  with  a  spine  In  the  front  of 
each  dorsal  An.  It  Is  the  common  dogfish  of  New  England 
lUliennen.  and  is  often  called  pt*rd  dan/l«A  by  the  English. 
It  attaint  a  length  of  from  1  to  3  feel,  and  b  regarded  aa 
a  pest,  being  very  destructive  to  food  fishes,  (b)  A  general 
name  of  sharks  of  the  family  Sjualuht  or  Si«'n«ritlor.  (e) 
A  shark  of  tlw  family  OaUorhiuiite  or  C«n-AAn>ifo>.  as 
If  MMlM  MaaMstaa  etc..  having  ".aliened  teeth  forming  a 
|aiveineut  In  l-otli  Jaws,  and  unarmed  dorsal  fins,  (d)  Any 
shark  of  the  subfamily  M usrWisw.  (r)  A  shark  of  the  fam- 
ily SevUIUir.  as  the  s|ndled  dogfish,  Sruf/i'orAiuu'CiirsiisM, 
the  roslgh  skin  of  which  is  uses!  by  Joiners  and  other  art  in- 
asn  In  |s>llshiiig  various  ■ulsslances,  at  wood.  The  small 

>|e,tbd-l.itn>bi  I  species,  MaWlTsMMM  com'ew/o. 

 r  the  niudtlsh.  Ami*  tnlm.   (ir)  A  naim'  of 

•e  buUtida.  Alto  called  Msks.iuA. 
frendaorut  caHinut. 


[fl  A  I 
I*  i:  i  i  i-  ,*.  mi i  , . 
(A)  A  kind  of  wrai 


in  the  North  Sea,  particularly  in  the  cod-  and 
herring-lliiheries.  It  is  rigsetl  with  two  musts, 
resembles  a  ketch. 
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dogger-  (dog'to),  n.  [So.  alio  doggar:  sec  be- 
low. The  term  was  introduced  into  English 
geology  by  Young  and  Bird  in  1822.]  A  Randy 
and  oolitic  ironstone,  The  term  ft^  srru$ how- 
«Tcr.  U  generally  taken  to  Include  not  only  til*  dogger 
proper,  but  tile  Cray  and  fellow  sands  which  underlie  It, 
The  Dogger  Aeries  rests  upon  tile  alum  shale  (I'pper 
Lias)  in  Yorkshire,  where  dotwr  is  a  provincial  wunl 
meaning  a  rounded  stone.  In  allusion  to  the  rounded  sp 
pcanince  caused  by  atmospheric  action  on  tor  large  blocks 
Into  which  the  rock  It  divided  by  Joints.  Ttie  dogger  !■. 
much  worked  (or  the  Iron  ore  which  It  contains.  This 
name  as  used  by  Continental  goolngtst*  la  the  equivalent 
of  that  part  of  the  Jnrassle  series  which  rot-respond*  to 
the  Lower  Oolite  of  the  English  geologists.  It  is  the  Urown 
Jura  of  the  Germans,  and  is  there  divided  Into  three 
groups,  dlstinguiahed  by  their  fossil  remains.  The  en- 
tire series  consists  of  many  alternation*  of  cJsys,  in  arts, 
shales,  and  sandstones,  frequently  containing  Iron  ore,  as 
is  the  case  In  England. 

doggerel  (dog'er-el),  a.  and  ».  [Sometimes 
written  doggrel ;  <  ME.  dogerel,  adj.;  origin  un- 
known.   There  is  no  obvious  connection  with 


generally  appli 
ve  alike  in  sense  and  in  rhythm. 


"  .Vow  such  a  ryra  the  devel  I  beteche ! 
This  may  wol  1*  rym  tlt^rrrl"  uuod  be. 

CAauerr.  Pro!,  to  Tale  of  Melibelli,  L  7. 
I  confosse  the  roost  part  to  bo  so 
and  so  fall  of  Untalogie  (which  I 
Oiey  are  not  worthy  to  be  *ccumpt< 
but  rather  lor  rime  dirjyrH. 


to  hn  so  rude,  blunt,  ami  harah, 
eould  not  avi.lds),  that 
or  mecters. 


t*ig  ties. I 


Two  fool*  tint 
shall  live  In  spite  of  their  own  dogerel  rhyme*. 

l>rfntm.  Aba  and  Achlt.,  II.  411. 

U.  n.  1.  Burlesque  poetry,  generally  in  Ir- 
regular measure. 

Uoggtnl  like  that  of  Hudihraa.  Addlmn,  Spectator. 
8.  Mean,  paltry  verses,  defective  in  sense  and 
in  rhythm. 

The  rhyming  puffs  of  blacking,  cosmetics,  and  quack 
aiesllctite*  are  well  known  specimens  of  dogwrr/,  which 
only  the  Ignorant  class  style  poetry.  a .  CAasaVra. 

Tile  aiftlior  of  tin-  Dtalogus  de  Hcaccarlo  and  the  Latin 
blu«r*iiberof  Kichanl  1.  both  run  into  what  would  be  0V7. 
yrrrl  If  It  were  not  latin,  apparently  out  uf  the  very  glee 
of  their  hearts  and  devotion  to  their  subject  matter. 

,v;u'J,..  Mcdlev.1  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  162. 

doggerelist  (dog'er-ol-ist),  n.  [<  doggerel  + 
-i*f.]    A  writer  of  doggerel.  [Kare.] 

Til*  greatest  modern  doggmlitt  was  John  Woloot,  better 
known  aa  Peter  Pindar,  whose  satirical  ami  scurrilous 
rerse*  All  several  volume*.  CAantArrt, 

doggerelize  (dog'cr-eMr),  r.  L ;  prct.  and 
doggercliced,  ppr.  doggertliging,    f<  doggerti  -r 
-iie.]    To  write  doggerel :  as,  to  doggerehze  lor 
advertising  purposes.    K.  D. 

doggerelixer  (dog'er-el-l-xer),  it.  One  who  dog- 
gerelixea;  a  writer  of  mean  rimes. 


and  ill  tempered  dwraerefltrr. 

AnmUiq/rkil  and  /'ena., 


I.  ITS. 


.  1.  41ft. 

doggerman  (dog 'er- man),  «. ;  pi.  dtigi/ermen 
(-men).  [<  dogger*  +  man.]  A  aailor  belong- 
ing to  a  dogger. 

doKRery  olog'cr-i),  n. ;  pi.  doggeries  (•!/•).  [< 
dog  +  -erji.l  1.  Doggish  conduct ;  mean,  low,  or 
worthless  character;  quackery.  Carlyle. — 2.  A 
low  drinking-house ;  a  groggery.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

doggett  (dog'et),  n.    An  old  form  of  daektt. 

dogging  (dog'ing),  n.  [<  dog  +  -tug1.]  The 
method  or  practice  of  hunting  game  with  dogs: 
as,  the  flogging  of  doer. 

doggish  (dog'ish),  a.  [<  dog  +  -i>A>.]  Like  a 
dog ;  churlish ;  growling ;  snappish. 

1H  if  we  will  be  so  vnurdinate,  and  (with  reuerciice  lie 
it  spoken,  without  offence  to  (iod  or  man)  so  «fe>i>n*A  and 
currish,  one  to  another,  the  Lord  lackelb  nut  l.H  •Lv-atrtk- 
cr*  to  whip  vs..  fax*,  Martyr*,  p.  It, 

dogglshly  (dog'ish-li),  nrfr.  In  a  doggish  man- 
ner; as  a  dog. 

doggiahness  (dng'ish-ues),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  doggish. 

dog-gone,  dog-on  (dog'gon',  -on'),  inter).  [An 
allusive  mitigation  of  the  oath  f><xf  damn.]  A 
minced  oath,  used  imperatively,  equivalent  to 
darn'1  as  a  euphemism  for  damn.  [Colloq.  ntul 
low.] 

dog-goned(dog'gond'), a.  [Seerfotf-OYiiir.]  Con- 
founded :  a  minced  epithet  equivalent  to  darned 
ai  a  euphemism  for  damned.  [Colloq.  and  low, 
T.  S.] 

AH*  rrckuitttl  he  iruti't  Ufal"  to  ntui'  no  tech  dft*fjavwd 
*-<-va'my.  Lvttrtl.  BI«low  Tapcn,  M  mer.,  p.  ZL 

bat  wlvrti  Ut*t  rhi.tr  not  up  to  Bllig 
1  couldn't  catch  a  wriiij  ; 
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dog-grass  (dog'gris),  ».  A  coarse  grass,  Agro- 
ff  um  cnninuM,  resembling  couch-grass,  but 
with  fibrous  roots  and  longer  awns.  AlsoriojrV 
qrtum,  dog-wheat. 

dog-grate  (dog'grit),  a.  A  fire-grate  of  the 
general  shape  of  a  basket,  supported  on  fire- 
dogs  or  andirons. 

A  grate  with  standards,  whk-h  we  still  rail  a  (la<r^nlr. 

13.  T.  MofttHsoii,  In  Art  Journal,  last. 

doggrel  (dog'rel),  a.  and  n.    See  doggerel. 

doggy1  (dog'i^),  a.  l<  dog  +  Doggish;  cur- 

rack  hence,  <f«vW*  rakliebj  !   Stawikurtt.  XneM,  I.  Ui, 

doggy1  (dog'i),  ».;  pi.  doggies  (-iz).  [<  dog  + 
dim.  -Jf'.l   A  little  dog:  a  pet  term  for  a  dog. 

doggy-  (dog'i),  «.;  pi.  doggie*  (-U).  [E.  dial.] 
Iu  ru<i/-iwia>tN0,  the  overlooker  or  "boas"  of  a 
certain  number  of  men  and  boys.  [South  Staf- 
fordshire and  north  of  Eng.] 

dog-head  (dog'hexl),  «.    1.  Tart  of  the  lock  of  a 
gun ;  the  hammer.  [Scotch.] 
Also  called  dog. 

Ye  stand  there  hammering  d°o- 
Arads  for  fule*  that  will  never 
snsp  them  al  a  llighlamlman. 

Scoff.  WaTcrley.  lux. 

2.  A  hammer  used  by  saw- 
makers. 

dog-headed  (dog'hed'ed),  a. 
Having  a  head  like  that  of 
a  dog;  cynocephalous:  spe- 
cifically applied  (a)  to  sundry  baboons,  also 
called  dog-faeed;  (b)  to  a  South  American  boo, 
Xipho»oma  onninHM. 

dog-hearted  (dog'har'ted),  a.  Having,  an  it 
were,  the  heart  of  a  dog ;  hence,  cruel ;  pitiless ; 
malicious. 

Hit  rfsw  Ussrfsd  daughters.  .S***.,  lear.  iv.  3. 

dog-hole  (dog'hol),  u.  A  hole  or  kennel  for  a 
dog ;  a  place  fit  only  for  dogs ;  a  vile  habitation. 

France  is  a  d»p-A«*V,  and  it  no  more  merit* 

The  tread  uf  a  inan'a  foot.  All  a  Well,  II.  3. 

Shall  I  never  return  to  mine  own  house  again?  We  are 
lodg  d  here  iu  tile  mlserablest  d^j-holt. 

Fletcher,  Kale  s  Wife.  111.  ft 

Though  tbe  lieat  room  In  the  house.  In  such  *  narrow 
dof/y  Ass*  we  were  crammed  that  it  made  me  loathe  ray 
company  and  victual*.  'v/'!<4.  l>iary,  Jan.  23,  losx. 

Iu  the  gallery  there  is  a  model  of  a  wretched-looking 
dvff-hat*  of  a  tailldiiig,  with  a  ruined  tower  beaide  it. 

UrrriUe,  Memoirs,  A  tig.  ID,  last. 

doghood  (ilng'hnd),  «.  [<  <fojf  +  -Aoorf.]  The 
condition  of  rx-ing  a  dog;  dogs  collectively. 

But  a  lapdug  would  U  necaaurlly  at  a  lo«*  In  framing 
to  Itself  the  motives  and  adventure*  of  dooAoal  at  large. 

Oem-jM  Eliot,  Dmnlel  Dc roods,  «llv. 

dog-hook  (dog'huk),  ii.    1.  A  strong  hook  or 

wrench  used  for  separating  iron  boring-rods. 

—  2.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  bent  prong,  used  in 

handling  logs.    £.  II.  Knight. 
dog-house  <aog'hous),  n.   A  box  in  the  shape 

of  a  house,  for  the  use  of  dogs ; 
dog-kcnnel  (dog'ken'el),  n.  A 

for  dogs.    See  kenneO . 
dog-Latin  (dog'lat'in),  n.    Barbarous  Latin, 
dog-leech  (dog'leoh),  n.  One  who  treats  the 

diseases  of  dogs.    Formerly  also  speUed  dog- 

mswirrini. 

be  can  compile 
Staple  of  News,  Ir.  1. 


dogmatical 

dogma  (dog'm|),  n.;  pi.  dogmas  (-man)  or  dog- 
mata { -ma-tit).  [=  ¥.  dogme  =  Sp.  Iv.  dogma 
—  It.  dogma,  domma  =  D.  Q.  dogma  —  Dan.  dog- 
me =  Sw.  dogm,  <  L.  dogma,  <  Gr.  (V)j«o(r-),tliat 
which  seems  good,  an  opinion,  view,  a  public 
decree,  edict,  or  ordinance,  <  A»m,  think,  seem, 
appear,  seem  good  (that  is,  be  one's  opinion, 
pleasure,  or  will,  be  decreed),  =  L.  deeerr,  be- 
noovo:  sec  dcornf.]  1.  A  settled  opinion;  a 
principle,  maxim,  or  tenet  held  as  being  firm u 
established.— 2.  A  principle  or  dtK'trine  pro- 
]K>uudod  or  rt«ceivetl  on  authority,  as  opposed 
to  one  based  on  experience  or  demonstration : 
specifically,  an  authoritative  religious  doctrint'. 

A  rfooma  I*  s  proposition  :  It  stand*  for  a  notion  or  for 
a  thing  ;  and  to  believe  It  Is  to  give  the  assent  of  the  mind 
to  it,  as  standing  for  one  or  for  the  otber. 

J.  11.  fmwmum\  Bf**n,  of  Assent,  p.  *4. 
Tbe  cotifiued  masses  of  partial  I 


,  tor..  CXIT.  ns. 

3.  Authoritative  teaching  or  doctrine;  a  sys- 
tem of  established  principles  or  tenets,  es|>e- 
c tally  religious  ones;  specifically,  the  whole 
body  or  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  ac- 
cepted either  by  the  church  at  large  or  by  any 
Dranch  of  it. 

The  truth  of  any  religion  lie*  not  In  It*  dmrma,  but  In 
it*  moral  beaut)  or  poetical  ioipcriiliability. 

X.  A.  CXL.  319. 

Literature  and  Dogma  (title  of  a  booki       Jf.  AnuJd. 

4.  It, the /Tnaf^a^tfouio^y.adireetlysynUjeti- 
eal  proposition  based  on  concepts  of  the  under- 
Standing.  It  I*  distinguished  (1)  from  an  analytical 
Judgment,  (i)  from  s  fact  of  experience,  (3)  from  a  mathe- 
matical propwltloti,  ami  <4)  from  an  Indirectly  syntheti- 
cal apnrlHetic  pMpoaltion,  Mich  a*  the  law  of  Biirficlent 
reason.  -Syn.  Pceeeyit,  Ttntt,  etc.    See  rfiWnne. 

dog-mad  (dog'mad),  a.  Mad  as  a  mad  dog;  ut- 
terly demented. 

You  are  i/op-Mauf,  yet  perceive  It  not : 

Vary  far  mad,  and  whips  will  scant  recover  yon. 

Fl'ttkrr,  P1lj,Tlm,  tv  3. 

dog-man  (dog' man),  a.  One  who  deals  in  dogV 


or  kennel 


And  filch  the  tfee-man'r  meat 
To  feed  the  offspring  of  Hod. 

Jfr*.  tlraiemng,  Nspolooo  III.  In  Italy. 

dogmaolatry  (dog-ma-ol'a-tri),  n.  [Irreg.  for 
'dogmatolatry,  <  Or.  no'>ua(f-),  dogma,  +  /arpi.a, 
worship.]  The  worship  of  dogma ;  undue  fond- 
ness or  reverence  for  dogmatic  teachings  or 
doctrines.  [Rare.] 

The  rioirtisoc^ufri/  of  the  last  two  centuries  (popish  attit 
Protestant^  King**,  Ufe  (ISM),  L  Sttb. 

dogmata,  n.    Greek  plural  of  dogma. 

dogmatic  (dog-mat'ik),  a.  and  «.  [=  F.  dog. 
matique  =  Sp.  dogmdtieo  —  Pg.  It.  dogmattea 
let.  D.  G.  dagmatiseJi  =  Dan.  Sw.  dogmatisk),  < 
LL.  .•.•..-•f.-.-..v,  <  tir.  doj/iortsof,  <  fWioo(r-),  a 
dogma:  see  dogma.]  I.  a.  \.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  dogma  or  an  authoritativcly 
settled  doctrine;  pertaining  to  dogma  or  au- 
thoritative doctrine  in  general:  as,  dogmatic 
theology. 

Lipslut  therefore  is  wrecked  on  the  Antinomy  between 
dogmatic  knowledge  and  spiritual  incapacity  of  kiHiwlng. 

b  esfmiiufrT  iicr.,  CXXYL  4Ti 

The 


You  .tyle  him  doctor, 
An  almanac         JJ. . 


of  "Servility." of  reverence  for  Superiors,  the 
la  anxious  to  disavow. 

Oi  n'je-V,  Sartor  Reaartus,  p.  id. 

dog-legged  (tlog'lcgd).  a.  In  orr*.,  a  term  ap- 
plTeil  to  stairs  which  have  no  well-hole,  the  rail 
and  Isnlnsters  of  the  upjK-r  and  under  flights 
falling  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

dog-letter  (dog'let  "er),  w.  The  letter  or  sound 
r.    Also  called  riininr  letter.    See  R. 

dog-lichen  (dog'll'ken),*).  The  popular  name  of 
the  plant  Veltmern  canina.  n,e  frond  1.  prostrate, 
toltacecius.  Irn  gular  In  outline,  meniiiranous.  bruwniah. 
irreen  or  gra>l»li  above,  wbltlih  ai«l  •tanglose  beneath 
llle  a|tutheeis  are  attH.-lir.|  to  the  llp]»-r  side  of  exteiol.-.l 
lo»»-s.  It  U  v,-t>  Liunnioii  on  ilsmp  ground,  (tunes,  and 
trunks  si  tree*.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  1h»  a  sj^virtc 
for  bydrophobia. 

dog-lookedt  (tlog'lukt  I,  a.  Having  a  hang-dog 
look. 


ellveraneawof  the  Krimant'athollct'him^hupou  the 
aubject  are  tfoonsafic,  uud  based  upon  tbe  assumption  or 
belief  that  it  cannot  err,  and  must  be  obeyed,  whether 
reasons  are  given  or  not,  .V.  A.  iter..  I'XLtll.  3:itt. 

2.  Asserting,  or  disposed  to  make  positive  as- 
sertions of,  opinion,  doctrine,  or  fact  without 


pre  scuta 
bearing  i 


We  gmw  more  and  mure  Impatient  of  i. 
ami  Idealisations,  and  more  and  more  intolerant  of  dt-i- 
malit  assumptions,  Uie  longer  we  stmly  (beta. 

.Sfufdif,  Mnlleisl  and  Mo.lurn  Hist.,  p.  371. 

3.  In  the  Kantian  philattifihg,  relaling  to  that 
kind  of  metaphysics  which  deduces  Its  ooej lines 
svllogistically,  or  from  the  analysis  of  concep- 
tions, setting  out  with  those  which  seem  |«  r 
fectly  clear  and  distinct :  opposed  to  crttieal. — 
Dogmatic  Christianity.  »>e  (  Xrufunoiy.  1  (ex  =8jT». 
2.  .tnrAoritiiriie,  Magistrriat,  l^ttnatic,  etc.  (*r»i  iiwi'iM- 
t/rial)',  .Sure,  (Vrfeiil,  VonJidfHt.  etc.  (seccoMnuVii/) ;  <jc*c- 


o. 


They^su^nB  the  mtat  dog-gotuirit  thing 


p.  St). 


A  wretched  kind  of  a  ifwy-fool,*/  fellow. 

Sir  IL  L  KftrawK,  tr.  of  t/uevedo's  Visions,  L 

dog-lOUSe  (dog'lous),  n.  A  louse  which  infests 
dogs,  as  the  Hamatnpinus  piliferus,  a  mallopbu- 
gous  taaeel  of  tho  family  I'rtheulidir  ami  onler 
Hrmipttra,  or  tho  TYiehvlrele*  ranir. 

doglytjdog'li),  a.   [<  dog  +  -/„..]  Like  a  dog; 


ular,  categorical. 

It.  n.  [=  T.dogmatigne=  Hp.  dogma tir.i 
<fw/n»/ifi»- =  Dan.  Sw.  (frpjrswifnv.]    1.  " 
</(K/m/Jfirs. 

The  possibility  and  the  need  of  inch  a 

mafic  lest  lljMin  tbe  specific  nstlin*  of  4* 
|wrfcct  form  uf  a  divinely  given  religion. 

Encyt.  Brit..  VII.  334 

2.  A  dogmatist 

dogmatical  idog-mnt'i-kal).  a. 
Given  to  or  chararterix 
matic. 

Is ...  an 


as  «fo;t- 
r  as  the 

tt  334. 

;  dog- 


Digitized  by  Google 


TT  f  n.  pL  Same  aa  liogmatif* 
111 

EE? 


It  had  not  ham  dm 
-  things  in  ] 
I  to  their 
i  anil  scornfi 
Baer, 


ilc  for  wlu  tosubtllc  M  have  man' 
»  oflersal  It  u>  the  world,  but  ttiat 
•  >rt»n  and  rfiHrmafieair,  and  wen? 
toward  itarllrulara 
Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  SI 4. 


dogmatically  (dog-mat'l-kal-l),  u*.  1.  In  a 
dogmatic  manner  ;  positively ;  in  n  magisterial 
or  authoritative  manner;  arrogantly. — 2.  In 
the  Kantian  philosophy,  by  •  dogmatic  method. 
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dogmatise  (dng'ma-tlz),  r. ;  pret  and  pp.  dog- 
matized, ppr.  mMjmuti:ing.  [=  F.  dogmaluer  ^ 
tip.  Pg.  aogmatitar  —  It.  dogmatizsare  =  6.  f/op- 
rmttixtrtn  =  I  hill.  dogmatism  =  Sw.  dogmati- 
»tra,  <  LL.  dogmalitare,  <  Or.  A>>PMiri.Cri»',  lay 
down  M  All  opinion,  <  an  opinion,  dog- 

ma :  ic<-  dogma.  ]  I.  in  (run*.  To  make  dogmatic 


St*  tlo<imaHc.  a.,  3." 
dogmaticalness 


(dog-mat 'i-kal-nea),  a.  The 
quality  of  being  dogmatical ;  positivene**. 

In  thU  were  to  bo  considered  tlie  nature*  of  scepticism. 
tti/guuiliealma,  enthusiasm,  superstition,  etc. 

By.  Ilvnl,  Warburton. 

dogmatician  (dog.ma-ti*h' 
ie  +  -ten.]   One  who 
maker  or 
[Rare.] 

The  tradition*  of  the  | 
of  the  "  Christian  cotuck 

OMioDuta  Sacra,  XLY.  2M. 

dogmatics  (dog-mat'ik*),  a.  [PI.  of  dogmatic: 
see  j  The  science  which  treat*  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  statement  of  religious  doctrines, 
especially  of  the  doctrine*  received  in  and 
taught  by  the  Christian  church ;  doctrinal  the- 
ology.  Also  dogmatic. 

The  Areata,  then,  l»  m«t  a  system  of  dnmatitt,  but  a 
book  of  worship.  J.  P.  Clarke,  ten  Oreat  Krllgtona, v.  I  fl. 

unfolding  of  the  doctrinal  sys- 
the  ruble  and  Christian  conschwi.- 
wlth  tnie  reason  u  rnllsThtciird  by 
'  *t  I  tirtat  anil  Christianity,  p.  4. 
,  and  wat  In  my  day  well  ap  In 
>»»  Princeton  Her.,  II.  »;. 


assertions ;  utter  or  write  positive 
but  without  adducing  argument* 
in  support  of  what  is  asserted. 

•vcr  any  roan  hat  produrd  more  r« 
nu  to  oataMUli  hU  opinions  without  dajmatxen./ 
tlrelyn.  To  Mr.  Wottoo. 
Whose  plotu  hope  aspire*  to  aee  the  day 
When  mural  evidence  shall  quite  decay, 
"  M  faith,  and  holy  Ilea, 
,  and  fond  to  deowariM. 

/'one,  the  Uiinelad,  It.  404. 

If  a  man  ■foouutrtr*  In  a  mixed  company  on  Providence 
awl  the  divine  law*,  he  Is  answered  by  a  silence  which  con. 
veya  well  enough  to  an  observer  the  dtasalisfsction  of  the 


Urn  at  Christ tanity 
nesa,  and  in  harmo 
revelation. 


1.  To  assert  or  deliver  as  a  dogma 
of.  [Mare.] 
Then  they  would  not 
anything  which  might 
their  interest. 

Jer.  Taylor, 

2.  To  treat  dogmatically; 
dogmatism:  as,  to  dogma! 
tion.  [Hare] 

Without  adducing  one  fact,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  prrplen  the  qaeatlon  by  one  sophUtu,  he  placidly  dun. 
ntatuwi  away  the  Interest  of  one  half  of  the  human  n 


endure  persons  that  did  dofrmntite 
Intrench  upon  their  reputation  or 


I  » 

of 


dog-tooth 

dogshore  (dog'shor),  a.  K  dog,  9  (•'),  +  jtaore*.] 
In  *kip-tmilding,  one  of  the  shore*  or  pieces  of 
timber  used  to  prevent  a  vessel  from  starting 
during  the  removal  of  the  keel-block*  prepara- 
tory to  launching. 

dog-show  (dog'sho),  a.  An  exhibition  of  dogs; 
a  oeneh-show. 

dog-sick  (dog'sik).  a.   Very  sick :  nauseated. 

dogskin  (tlog'skin),  n.  and  a.  I,  ».  The  skin  of 
a  dog,  or  the  leather  made  from  it :  also  applied 
to  a  kind  of  leather  (sheepskin)  not  actually 
made  of  a  dog's  skin.  It  is  somewluu  thicker  than 
the  leather  of  which  kid  eloros  are  made,  and  li  used  for 
glovca  for  nven's  wear,  driving-glove*,  etc. 

II.  a.  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  dog,  or  of  the 
leather  so  called. 

dog-alodge  (dog'slej),  ».  A  sledge  designe<l  to 
be  drawn  by  dogs,  sach  aledae*  are  naed  by  the 
Eskimos,  alwl  in  northern  Asia. 

dog-sleep  i  dng'slep),  «.  A  light  sleep  like  I  list 
of  it  dog,  diKturlHil  by  the  slightest  sound. 

M)  sleep  was  never  nmni  than  what  li  <alM  diy  Weep, 
•o  tliat  I  could  hear  myself  moanlnx.  and  was  often,  as  It 
seemed  to  roe,  wakened  suddenly  iiy  my  own  v< 


a  poll 


a  subtoet 
>litical  qui 


I  once 

dogma  tlsa.  tion, 

Utation.  etc. 
dogmatism  (dog'ma-tlim),  a.  [=  F.  dogma- 
NfSN,<  ML.  <tos»»sa(i>OTi<4i,<  Or.  as  if  •&>-)mnujtt/>c, 
<  SaypaTiirnt,  dogmatize:  see  (for/iw-ifuc.)  1. 
The characterof  beingdogmatic ;  authoritative, 
positive,  or  arrogant  assertion  of  doctrines  or 
opinions. 

The  salfdmportanre  of  his  demeanour  and  the  dogma 
ti»m  of  his  conversation.  Sevtt. 


Also  spelled  dogmatine. 
dogmatiaer  (dog'ma-U-zer),  a.    One  who  dog- 
matizes ;  a  bold  asserter ;  a  magisterial  or  au- 
thoritative teacher.    Also  spelled  dogmatwtr. 

dtspnurr,  or  a  peremptory  ilvmmtitrr. 

Jtr.  raptor,  Wo&t&L  18S5),  L  JOT. 

dogmatoryl  (dog'ma-to-ri),  a.    [<  dogma(t-)  + 
■ory.]    Dogmatical.    £.  D. 
dog- nail  (dog' nil),  a.   A  nail  of  large  site  hav- 
ing a  projection  on  one  side,  used  by  carpenters 
and  locksmith*, 
dog  on,  isfcrj.    See  dog-gonr. 
dog-pan  (dog'tian),  ».  A  Ion 


uddenlr  Iiy  my  own  voli^r. 
/V  outsnty.  Opium-eater,  p.  35. 

dog's-meat  (dogz'mfo).  n.   Scraps  and  refuse 

of  meat  used  aa  food  for  dogs;  especially,  in- 
ferior meat  set  apart  by  a  butcher  to  be  sold 
fur  such  use. 
dog'B-mercnry  (dogz'merOtu-ri),  ».   The  com- 
mon name  of  Jfcrcuriafin  pertmnu, 
Eunhorbiatta.    Bee  fflrrctiry. 

Itytwwt,  whlehyiwc-nnmittceBnil  ...  to  I*  com- 

UsToan'  Md"™lt^from°an'  eld?rly 

Pickwick  Papers,  n»tL 


The 


md  brought  ap 
of  gin  had  been 


le^PorbSnT  usTl'' 


IKkS,  XII.  mi. 

2.  In  the  Kantian  philosophy,  a  dogmatic  meth- 
od in  metaphysics;  an  uncritical  faith  in  the 
presumptions  of  reason. 

Our  critique  is  not  opposed  to  the  ib  ^rntatica!  procedure 
of  reason,  as  a  science  of  pare  knowledge  (fur  this  must 
always  lie  dogmatical  —  that  to,  derive  its  proof  from  sure 
principles,  a  priori \  but  torfcowM/Mntonly  —  that  to,  to  the 
pri'Butiiptiun  that  It  Is  poasitde  to  make  any  progress  with 
pure  tdillosuphtcal  knowledge,  consisting  of  concepts,  and 
gabled  by  principles,  such  as  the  reason  lias  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  employing,  without  tint  enquiring  in  what 
way,  and  by  what  right,  it  has  become  possessed  of  them. 
l>.»fmati*m  Is  therefore  a  disrmatlcal  procedure  of  pure 
reason,  without  a  previous  criticism  of  its  own  powers. 
XiiNt,  Critique  of  Pure  ltcaaon,  tr.  by  Max  Mullcr. 

Do  we  explain  experience  as  the  product  of  thr  non-Ego, 
we  have  the  system  which  may  be  <  ailed  TJWiwafissn ;  do 
we  etplalu  the  whole  a*  springing  from  the  Ego,  we  have 
Idealism.  Adaimaii,  Flchte,  p.  PJB. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  aeet  of  physicians  known 
as  Dogmatists. 

jmatist  (dog'ma-tist),  a.  [=  F.  rfoj/mofiafc 
Hp.  Fg.  dngmatuta,<  iAj.  d»gmatuitr*,({}r.  Ai;  - 
uartBTi/c,  one  who  maintains  dogmas.  <  <W>fio(r-), 
dogma:  see  dogma.]  1.  One  who  is  dogmatic 
or  maintain*  a  dogma  or  dogmas;  a  magisterial 
teacher;  one  who  asserts  positively  doctrines 
or  opinions  unsupported  by  argument  or  evi- 
dence. 

He  who  Is  certain,  or  presumes  bi  say  lie  knows.  Is  In 
ikrn  or  In  the  right,  a 
■ry,  kllsc,  Reflertbais. 

«urse  Iwlkves  in  the 
;alnst  a  fiosl  aa  iuipli. 


Tlioughl. 


II...:  [o.itl.  olir,  vihetlu  i  In 
J«.riii4tuf.  Ska 

The  moat  niiftlnrhlue  «eept 
norklng  his  In 
t  alMiai'ii,iis  <I. 
UUit  Mrj 

2.  [rap.]  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians 
founded  by  Hippocrates,  and  named  in  contra- 
distinction to  Emptnr*  and  ill  thoitittx.  They 
based  Ihcir  practice  on  conclusions  or  opliiionsdrnwn  fnmi 
certain  theoretical  inferences  which  theycontlilrrcdmlght 
lie  Wtftlcall)'  defended  or  proved. 

dogmatization  (dog'ma-ti-za'shon>,  n.  [<  dog. 
matKt  +  -stfirin.]  The  act  of  dogmatizing;  the 
act  of  drawing  up  or  stating  in  a  dogmatic  form. 
Also  spelled  dogmatuation. 

The  ■yllahiu  la  part  of  that  aeries  of  acta  to  which  the 
ifums  of  l»M  and  IH70  also  belong,  ami  it 


water-trough  lined 
grinding  cutlery, 
dog-parsley  (dog'pars'li),  n.    Same  as  fooVs- 

parxUy  (which  see,  under  parsley). 
dog-pig  (dog' pig),  a.    A  sucking  pig. 
dog-poison  (dog'poi'tn),  n.    Same  as  fooTs- 

jHtmlry  (which  see,  under partley). 
dog-power  (dog/pou'er),  a.   An  apparatus,  in 
which  the  weight  of  a  dog  traveling  in  a  drum 
or  on  an  endless  track  is  utilized  as  a  motive 
power. 

dog-ray  (dog'ri),  a.    The  dognah.  Harrimn. 

dogrose  (dog'rozl,  n.  The  Rota  c<;mnti,  or  wild 
brier,  natural  order  Raxaee*.  It  is  a  commou 
British  plant,  growing  in  thicket*  and  hedges. 
The  fruit  is  known  aa  the  hip. 

dog-salmon  (dog'sam'on),  a.  A  salmon  of  the 
geirus  '  in i-orfcy  m  h  u.i,  as  O.  gorhutcha,  the  hump- 
backed salmon  (so  called  in  Alaska),  or  O.  keta. 
Bee  folmOH. 

dog's-bane,  dogbane  (dogz'-,  dog'ban),  a.  1. 
The  popular  name  of  tho  plant  Apoeynum  an- 
dra»a?mifolium.  The  root  Is  Intensely  bitter,  and  ha* 
been  used  In  America  as  a  substitute,  for  Ipecacuanha. 
See  ^pocyiiuiw. 

2.  The  Aconihtm  Cynoctonm. 

dog's-body  (dogz'bod'i).  a.  A  name  given  by 
seamen  to  a  pease-pudding  boiled  in  a  cloth. 

dog's-chop  (uogz'chop),  n.  A  species  of  fig- 
marigold,  MrscmbrianthemuM  caninum. 

dog  s-ear  (dogz'er),  n.  1.  The  corner  of  a  leaf 
in  a  book  bent  over  like  the  ear  of  a  dog  by 
careless  use. —  2.  -Von*.,  the  bight  formed  in 
the  leech-rope  of  a  topsail  or  course  in  reefing. 

dog's-ear  (dogx'cr),  r.  t.  [<  dtfft  9MTt  n.l  To 
Ix-nd  over  in  dog's-ears,  as  the  leaves  in  a  book. 

Lady  Slattern  Lounger,  who  had  Jast  sent  It  (•  novel) 
home,  had  so  soiled  and  d*o<M-eur'd  it,  it  wa  n  t  fit  for  a 
Christian  to  read.  .s'Aertdan,  Hie  Rival*,  L  i. 

A  *'  register,"  meagerly  Insrrllied.  led  a  terribly  public 
life  on  tlie  little  bare  desk,  and  got  Its  pagea  doy's-earrtit 
liefore  they  were  covered. 

//.  Jam*i,  Jr.,  The 


mug  of  lorr,  Into  whkh  a  n 
put  (called  in  Yorkshire  dy.  soar). 

Mr*.  QtukeU,  Hylvia's  Lover*.  kiiW, 

dog's-tail  grass.   See  otimj. 

dog-star  (dog'star),  a.  Sirius  or  Canicula,  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Canis  Major,  the  heliacal  rising  of  which  (see 
heliacal)  occurring  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 

I  nay,  tit  put  a  doubt, 
us.  Is  let  out. 

/•ojie.  Prol.  to  .Satire*.  I.  3. 
dog-Stone  (dog'ston),  a.  A 


dog's-ferxnel,dog-fennel(dogz'-,dog'fen'el),«. 

Mayweed :  so  called  from  its  bad  smell  and  from 

some  resemblance  of  it*  leaf  to  that  of  fennel, 
dog's-grass  (dogz'gras), «.  Same  as  ilogyras*. 
dog's-guts  (dogx'guts),  "•   A  fish  of  the  farnily 

.SynodontuUr,  Harpodon  nehereiu:  same  as  bum- 

mah. 


,  March  20,  1874. 


dog- 

Hcy 


(dog'shark), 
canieula. 


a.   A  scylliold  shark, 


stone  used  for  a  millstone, 
dogatones  (dog'st6nz),  n.    An  orchidaceoua 

plant.    Also  called  fooltUmtr. 
dog'a-tongne  (dogz'tung),  n.    A  plant,  t'yno- 

gttHuum  officinale.    Also  called  hommft-tongue. 

wera  womanish  and  weak.   Sage  and 

.  dat/t-lanave.  .  .  .  feverfew,  and  Faith, 
quantities,  except  the  llial. 

C.  Hradt.  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xclv. 

dog's-tooth  grass.   Hee  gr<u». 

dog-tent  (dog' tent),  a.  A  kind  of  tent  ,  so  railed 

because  its  size  and  form  resemble  those  of  a 

common  kind  of  dog-kennel. 
If  tenia  are  used,  the  small  d^'"'  •»  thefcwt  ^ 

dog-tick  (dog'tik),  a.  A  tick  which  infests 
dogs.  TliecntiiiiMineat  dog-tick  of  Great  Britain,  to  •  hlch 
tlie  name  specifically  applies,  is  Ixodes  rieinus.  Another 
species  of  Europe,  /.  rnfurisu.  Is  also  found  on  dixzs,  but 
more  frequently  on  cattle  and  sheep.  There  to  nodutlnc* 
tl<«  dog  tick  In  the  Vtiltcd  State*,  but  f .  tvrie  and  /.  uai- 
psincniM  are  often  found  on  dog*. 

dog-tired  (dog'tird),  a.  Tired  as  a  dog  after  a 
long  chase. 

Tom  b  carried  away  by  old  Benjy,  dog-tired  and  sur- 
feited with  pleasure. 

T.  llvfkei,  Tom  Brown  at  Rufby,  L  £. 

dOg-tOOth  (dog'tOth),  H.  1. 

The  canine  tooth  of  man ;  a 

canine.  Also  called  rye-loo  th. 

— 2.    A    popular  English 

name  of  the  shells  of  Dra- 

talium. —  3.  A  steel  punch 

lined  in  working  marble, 
dog-tooth  (dog'toth),  a.  and 

".    I.  (I.  In  arch.,  an  epithet 

applied  to  an  ornamented 

molding  cut  in  projecting 

teeth,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence  in    early  medieval 

architecture. 
II.  a.  Dog-tooth  molding. 
The  western  door  (of  the  church  I 

adit*  Norman  doa-taoth  and  chev- 
ron to  the  Saracenic  billet 
J.  A.  SymvmU,  Italj  .nil  Ureece, 
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dog-tooth  spar 

dog-tooth  spar,  violet.  See  the  nouns, 
dog-town  (dog  toun),  n.   A  colony  or  settle- 
ment of  prairie-dogs,  ('ynoMytludovieianHi  or 
>t "  m  hut  iiilk. 


■era  U.  8.] 


V.  columdianut.  [W( 

TlK'  black-footed  limt 
nary  havoc  In  •  *w  (ouis,  u  It  can  follow 
little  beasta  down  Into" 

r. 
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dollt  (doilt),  a.  [Sc.,  also  written  doylt,  doiFd, 
confused,  stupid,  crazed,  appar.  a  yar.  of  dutleil 
or  doll :  see  do«.  Uf.  doll.]   Stupid;  confused; 


1.  The 


.  XXXV.  Mil. 

or  dog- 


dog-tree  (dog'trfi),  » 
wood. 

The  knot  fastned  vuto  It  wu  of  the  barke  a(  the  Cur- 
n*ll  or  d-w"**.  wouwi  with  such  »rt  that  u  man  oould 
m  Itber  llnde  beginning  nor  eud  thereof. 

/•urefcu.  Pilgrimage,  p.  8M. 

2.  Tho  alder.    [North.  Eng.] 
dog-trick  (dog'trik),  n.    A  currish  or  moan 
trick;  an  ill-natured  practical  joke. 

1  will  hecre.  Id  the  way  of  mirtlie,  declare  a  prettie  dog- 
f  rtecw  or  gibe  aa  ouncemlngu  thia  mayden. 

Potydore  Vergii  (trana.). 

dog-trot  (dog'trot),  n.  A  gentlo  trot,  like  that 
oil  dog. 

At  Iialf-paat  twelve  we  were  off  again  on  a  doe-fref, 
keeping  *  atreigbt  course  for  the  outermost  point  of  a 
lante  cape,  hoping  to  reach  It  by  noun  of  Uie  following 
day.  Kant,  Sec  Urlno.  Exp.,  11.  Mo. 

dog-T»ne(dog'van),  n.  [<  dog  +  rami. ]  Aauf., 
a  small  vane,  composed  of  thread,  cork,  and  fea- 
thers or  bunting,  set  on  the  weather  gunwale 
of  a  vesael  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind- 
dog-watch  (dog'woch),  n.  Xnut ,  a  watch  of 
two  hours,  arranged  ho  as  to  alter  the  watches 
kept  from  day  to  day  by  each  division  of  the 
crew.  The  first  dog-watch  is  from  4  to  6  P.  v., 
the  second  from  0  to  8  p.  u.   See  natch. 

As  the  rfno-MvifrAea  cams  during  twilight,  after  the  daya 
work  l»  done,  and  Iwfore  the  night-watch  l>  eel,  the/  arc 
the  »»ith«  In  which  everybody  l«  on  deck. 

it  II.  Duma,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mart,  p.  14. 

dog-weary  (doc'werM),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
MWrR]  very  tired;  much  fatigued;  dog- 
tired. 

O  matter,  master.  I  hale  watch'd  ao  long 

That  1  am  d.ynvury.      SAat.,  T.  of  the  8.,  It.  J. 

dog-whelk  (dog'hwelk),  n.  A  popular  Eng- 
lish name  of  univalve  shells  of 
the  genus  Atuua,  as  A',  reticulata 
or  A.  arcularia. 

dog-whipper  (dog'hwip'er),  n. 
A  church  Oeadle.    [North.  Eng.] 


doily  (doi'li),  n. ;  pi.  dtriliea  (-Hi).  [Said  to  De 
named  from  the  first  maker,  Mr.  Doily  or  A>y- 
Icy,  "a  very  respectable  warehouseman,  whose 
family  hud"  resided  in  the  great  old  house  next 
to  HodsoH's  the  banker's  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne''  (N.  and  Q.).  The  slight  resem- 
blance to  E.  dial.  (Norfolk)  riicifc,  a  small  towel, 
a  coarse  napkin,  <  D.  diruril  —  E.  fowl,  appears 
to  be  accidental,  but  it  may  have  affected  the 
present  use  of  the  word.]  1.  An  old  kind  of 
woolen  stuff.   Also  used  attributively. 

The  stores  are  very  low,  air ;  aonte  «W2#y  petticoats  ana 
in  an  team  we  hare,  and  halt  a  doscn  palra  of  laced  shoes. 

Itrydrn,  Limbcrham,  iv.  t. 

We  should  be  ai  weary  of  one  aet  of  acquaintance, 
though  new  en  good,  aa  we  are  of  one  suit,  lltough  never 
ao  tne ;  a  fool,  and  a  daily  stuff,  would  now  and  then  find 
daya  of  grace,  and  be  worn  for  variety. 

Cowomv,  Way  of  the  World,  Hi  10. 

2.  A  small  ornamental  napkin,  often  in  colors, 
fringed  and  embroidered,  and  brought  on  the 
dinner-table  on  a  dessert-plate,  with  the  finger- 
bowl,  etc.,  arranged  upon  it :  also  used  fur  many 
similar  purposes. 

Also  spelled  doyley. 
doing  (do'ing),  n.    f<  ME.  doinge,  pi.  doinge* ; 
verbal  n.  of  do*,  r.]    1.  A  thing  done;  a  trans- 
action, feat,  or  action,  good  or  bad.    [Rare  in 
the  singular.] 


,  Oldport  Ha}  a.  p.  It*. 


;  takoel  wllliewse  of  Clod  thai  lie  approve  tld  if/rjnvje. 

WfHif,  Select  Works  («d.  Arnold),  HI.  174. 
"  Yon  are  brave  fellows  ! "  aald  the  liitliop, 
■  And  the  king  of  jroor  doiiioe  shall  know. 
Rabin  Hood  and  tike  BUbap  e/  Hertford  (Child  s  Ballads, 

(V.  SS6). 

1.  pi.  Course  of  action;  the  steps  or  measures 


you. 


tr  irAlOW* 

I'auU-»  would  have  a  care  of  Uila  In  hla 
unaavcrie  visitation  everic  Satcnlay. 

.VaaAr,  Pierce  re  n  I  lease  (IMU). 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  a  eel- 
Urn  la  still  called  a  doo-iMiiisirr. 

A',  and  «/.,  7th  scr.,  til  SIS. 

dogwood  (dog'  wftd),  ft.  [Appar.  <  dog  +  teoorft. 
Home  suppose  dogwood,  as  applied  to  the  wood 
of  trees  of  tho  genus  Comas,  to  bo  a  corruption 
of  'diujvihxl  (<  ditgl  +  wood*),  a  name  equiv. 
to  its  other  names,  prick-tcoo<l,  tkctccr-isood,  so 
called  because,  being  firm,  bard,  and  smooth, 
it  is  used  to  make  butchers'  skewers;  but  the 
form  'dogwood  is  not  found,  and  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  its  other  applications  (see  def.  3),  and  in 
similar  popular  names  of  plants,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  assume  a  definite  intention  in  the  use 
of  the  animal  name.]  1.  A  tree  of  tho  genus 
f  '«ra>«a»  ;  the  cornel ;  especially,  in  Europe,  the 
wild  or  male  cornel,  C.  aanguinea.  Also  called 
<iV(jrswxi-free'.  In  the  I'ultcd  States  tome  of  the  tperlea 
are  familiar,  as  the  flowering  dogwood,  C.JUridt,  s  highly 
umameiilal  tree,  of  moderate  site  covered  In  Hay  or  early 
June  with  a  profusion  of  large  white  or  pale-pink  flowers  ; 
the  Callfomlan  di«wood,  C.  XuttaUU;  the  awamii-dog- 
wood,  C.  mriotn;  and  the  dwarf  doeprood,  C.  Canadentu. 
See  Oiernus.  , 


[  your  doingri  to  ml  tudgiwumt,  I  thanke 
Axkam,  The  BchaUrnastaT,  p.  i. 
The  long  fantastic  bight 
With  all  Its  dmmft  had  and  had  not  been. 

Tennyxm,  IVinoeas,  It. 

doit1  (doit),  a.  [=  1X1.  and  0.  dent  —  Dan.  doit, 
<  D.  da-it  (pron.  nearly  doit),  formerly  duyt, 
also  called  duyckctt,  a  small  coin  (seo  ori- 
gin unknown.  Cf.  doitkin  =  dotJcin  —  dodkin.'] 
1.  A  small  copper  coin  (tho  eighth  part  of  a 


doldrnxna 

doke-  (dok),  a.  [A  dial.  var.  of  dai*2.]  1.  A 
deep  dint  or  furrow.— .2.  A  contusion.  /»««- 
gliaon. — 8.  A  small  brook.  IlalliwdL—A.  A  flaw 
in  a  boys'  marble.  Orote.  [l*rov.  Eng.  in  all 
senses.] 

dokeret,  »•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  duckrr. 

dokhma,  dokmeh  (dok'mS,  -me),  «.  [<  Per*). 
ilakkma.]  A  receptacle  for  the  dead  used  bv  the 
Parsees,  consisting  of  a  low  round  tower  Wilt 
of  large  stones,  on  the  grated  top  of  which  the 
bodies  are  exposed  till,  being  stripped  of  their 
flesh  by  carnivorous  birds,  their  bones  drop 
through  the  grating  into  the  pit  of  the  tower. 

After  all,  there  to  something  subtilise  In  that  setmltsrr 
of  the  I'ar*eca,  who  erect  near  eeery  village  a  doA-aawa,  or 
Tower  of  Silence,  upon  wham  summit  thr>  may  bury  thru- 
dead  In  air.         T.  W.  Higyi»» 

dokimattic,  dokimasy,  a. 

docimaty. 
dokmeh,  a.    Sec  dokhma. 

doko  (do'ko),  n.  [African.]  A  name  of  a  dip- 
nenmonous  lung-fish  or  mudfish  of  Africa,  Pro- 
topterua  (Lcpidonircn)  annectms.  See  nvair/rliiA, 
and  cut  under  Protoptms.  Also  called  komtok. 
doL  An  abbreviation  of  dollar  or  dollar*. 
Dolabella  (d6-la-bel'|)  n  [NL.,  <  L.  dotabetta, 
dim.  of  dotabra,  a  hatchet:  see 
dolabra.)  A  genus  of  tectibran- 
chiate  gastropoda,  of  the  family 
.4piy*iid<r,  or  sea-hares:  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  shell.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  eastern  seas, 
dolabra  (d^-la'brft),  n.  ;  pi.  dola- 
OTO(-bre).  ri^.aitindofliatchet 
or  ax  (see  def.),  <  dolarv,  hew,  chip  with  an  ax.] 
In  Horn,  antiq.,  a  cutting  or  digging  implement 
of  various  shapes, 
used,  according  to 
shape  and  purpose, 
as  a  hatchet,  an  ax,  a 
knife,  a  chisel,  a  mat- 
tock, or  a  pickax.  n». 

labrar  were  uacal  hy  the 
In  making 
aixl  de- 
tortiocatlouv 
1  Khars  of  a  more  ornate 
f . >nn  were  employed  by 
the  poutifk-ea  In  elangh- 
and  others  again  of  varsona 


taring  their  sarrlflclal  victlii 
shapes  were  need  In  gardening 

dolabrate  (do-la'brat),/i. 
as  dotabriform 


[<  dolabra  +  -afc  l.] 


dolabriform  (do-lab'ri-form),  a.  [<  U  dolabra, 
q.  v.,  +  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  an 


ax  or  a  cleaver,  (a)  In  eat., 
leaves  which  are  straight 
and  thick  on  one  side,  thin- 
ning to  an  acute  edge  on  the 
other,  and  attenuate  toward 
the  ltase.  (D)  in  eoncA. ,  ap- 
plied to  the  foot  of  certain 
bivalves,  (c)  In  eniom.,  ap> 
plied  to  parts  which  are 
••  lricaf,  or  n 


f  watches,  and  opticians  for  removing  dust  from  small 
deep  seated  lenaea. 

3.  Any  cornel-like  shrub  so  called,  as  in  Eng- 
land toe  £eM>nymsig  fCltropanu.  The  black  dogwood 
of  Europe  is  MKamHus  FrxlH<mkl  and  /'ruisats  Padui, 
and  of  the  West  Indies.  /Sscufsa  CarthaaintntU  ■  false 
or  striped  itogwooil,  a  -,-r  /Vnnsyfraaiewm ;  Jamaica  or 
white  dogwood,  /NarHfiu  Krythrin* ;  potaon  dogwood. 
HAms  eeis#Maoi,  pond  dogwood,  CepAo^anlAus  otckIcm- 
taiis ;  and  the  white  dogwood  of  l^igialld.  rihurnuns 
Oi*du*  The  Taaraaiitan  dogwood.  Bed/ordin  mlicinm.  at 
the  nstural  order  i  itw, «  has  a  tKwulifully  marked 
wood,  used  In  caldnet- work.  Tlie  dogwood  of  Australia. 
Jaekmmia  Kaparia,  a  Ingmnlnoiu  shrub,  has  a  disagree- 
aide  '*|.»r  when  l.umlni;- 

dogwood-bark  ('log'wud-bark),  s.  The  bark 
of  the  turn  an  jtorula,  used  in  the  Uuitod  States 
as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  cases  of 
fever.    Vrr,  Diet.,  II.  00. 

dogwood-tree  (dog'wud-tre),  a.  Same  as  dog- 
tcood,  L 

doil  <<loU),  ».  [A  dial.  var.  of  dvaarf,  q.  v.] 
Nonsense.    [Prov.  Eng.]  H 


stiver)  formerly  current  in  the  Netherlands  and 
tho  Dutch  colonies,  and  worth  about  a  farthing. 
— 2.  Any  trilling  coin  or  sum  of  money. 
Morel.  You  will  give  me  my  goM  again? 
1st  Guard,  h'ot  a  doit,  aa  1  am  virtuous  and  ainful. 

SkiWey,  Bird  In  a  Gage 
And  (one  the  beggarly  last  doil,  by  means 
That  his  own  humour  dictates,  from  the  clutch 
Of  Poverty.  CVrrj.fr,  Task,  v.  314 

Hence— 8.  A  trifle :  as,  I  care  not  a  ddif. 
dolt«t  (doit),  r.  i.   An  obsolete  (Scotch)  variant 
of  oW. 


yllndrlcal,  or  nearly  ao.  at 
,  but  spread  out  on 
one  tide  almvi .  toas  to  lorni 
a  ronvex  sharp  edge  or  keel 

in 


DnUhrlSirm  teal  sf  V. tr~, *- . 


n  (dol'kan),  n.    Same  as  dwtciasci. 
(ddl'eheTa.  and  a.  [It-,  <  L.  dulci, 
«/«<.]    L  a.  In  mutic.  sweet:  an 


o'  drooping  tare. 

Burnt,  Scotch  Drink. 

doiter  (doi'ter),  r.  i.  [Cf.  dodder'  and  (offer; 
also  doit*  as  </of«i.]  To  walk  in  a  feeble 
manner,  as  an  aged  or  infirm  person ;  totter. 
[Scotch.! 

doitkin  (doit 'kin), «.  [Also  dodkin,  dotkin :  <D. 
dmtken,  dim.  of  dmf,  a  doit.]  The  name  given 
hy  the  English  to  a  small  Dutch  coin  which  wus 
illegally  imported  into  England,  especially  in 
the  fifteenth  century:  also  applied  generally  to 
any  smull  coin  or  sum  of  money. 

Tlie  ii.  ■  lie  brought  him  lo  an  oil  cellar  and  where  the) 
aol.l  olives;  here  you  shall  have  i>|U*>th  hel  n  nira>ure 
called  I'humli. for  twobrazen  if»«irio«(a  goo.1  market,  t,e- 
leeve  lui'l  lloUaml,  It  of  I'lutarch.  p.  1SB. 

For,  air,  you  ntnat  understatid  that  she's  not  worth  a 
dodJttn  for  a  iplcen.  .s'AW/,.n,  tr,  of  lion  ljuiiote. 

dokarot,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  duekcr. 
dokeM.   An  obsolete  spelling  « " 


|  of  duckl,  duck*.  the 


cylli 
the  I 


tion  to  the  performer  that  the  music  is  to  be 
executed  softly  and  sweetly. 

JX  n.  A  soft-toned  orgnn-etop. 
dolce  far  nlente  (dol'cne  fir  nicn'te).  [It, 
lit.  sweet  do  nothing:  dotec,  <  L.  dulcit,  sweet; 
far,  fare,  <  L.  facere,  do ;  niente,  nothing :  see 
dulce,  douce,  and  fact.  Cf.  faineant.]  Sweet 
idleness;  pleasing  inactivity, 
dolcemente  (ddl-che-men'toV  adr.  [It.,  <  doiW, 
sweet.]  In  music,  softly  and  sweetly:  noting  a 
passage  to  bo  so  performed:  a  direction  equiv. 
alcnt  to  dolce. 

dolclano,  dolcina  (dol-che-a'no,  -che'na),  s. 
[It.,  <  dolce,  sweet.  <  L.  dulcit,  sweet.]    A  mu- 
sical instrument  of  the  bassoon  kind,  used  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
dold  (dold),  a.    [See  doff.]    Stupid;  confused. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
doldrums  (dol'drumr),  n.  pi.  [Also  in  sins- 
doldrum;  perhaps  connected  with  dold,  stopxl: 
see  doff.]  1 ,  Low  spirits ;  the  dumps :  as,  tie 
is  in  the  doldrumt.  [Colloq.] — 2.  .Vnaif,,  certain 
parts  of  the  ocean  near  the  equator  that  abound 
in  calms,  squalls,  and  light  baffling  winds;  also, 
the  calms  or  variations  of  weather  characteris- 
tic of  those  parts.  The  region  of  the  doldrums  varies 
hi  breadth  from  alxty  to  several  htindrvd  mllce,  and  shifts 
lis  extreme  Ihnlta  at  different  seasons  between  latltotir  S" 
S,  and  1£*  N.  It  Is  overhung  at  a  great  height  by  a  per- 
manent belt  of  cloud,  gathered  by  opposing  currents  of 
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doldrums. 

Now,  thaw  ar*  tlM  nrjr  mouth*  when  the  equatorial 
emlnu,  or  itufdrvnu,  are  f»rthe«t  north  a(  the  equaUjr 

Srienar,  III.  41. 

dole1  (dol),  n.  [<  ME.  dole,  dol,  earlier  dale, 
dal,  <  AS.  ddl,  e  division,  a  part,  ae-ddl,  divi- 
sion ;  tli**  same  as  the  more  common  umlauted 
form,  AS.  dot,  UK.  del,  K.  dean,  a  part,  etc.: 
at*  Ma**.]  I.  A  part  apportioned  or  divided 
out;  portion;  share;  lot;  fortune:  aameaadeo/1, 
1.    [Now  only  poetical.  ] 

rur  mbely  bert*  myji  not  aaffyse 

To  the  teuthe  rf»/e  ..r  tbu  gladlie.  glade. 

AlUlenli*  Poem,  (oj.  Murrta),  L  138. 
1  were  **»  to  *ej*.  aaiUiard  hU  dob 

Aryan!,  The  Age*. 
Fl*tt«r  me  not.  for  hath  nut  our  great  g  ucen 
My  doi*  ol  beauty  trebled  ? 

TVnngsim.  Last  Tournament 

9.  In  wrtning,  one  of  the  ah  area  or  parts  into 
which  a  parcel  of  ore  is  divided  for  distribution 
among  the  various  persons  to  whom  it  belong*. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] — 3.  A  portion  of  money,  food, 
or  other  things  distributed  in  charity ;  what  is 
given  in  charity ;  alms ;  gratuity. 
To  greden  after  Uoddt*  men  (cry  for  the  Man)  when  1* 
dclen  dole*.  Pirn  Plowman  <BX  111.  71. 

Ainu  are  dole*  an -I  largesse*  to  the  neceeatUwi*  and 
calamitous  people.  Jtr.  Taulr-r,  Holy  Living,  It.  a, 

facte*  were  seed  at  funeral*,  a*  we  learn  fruia  St  Chry- 


auatutu,  to  procur*  Reel  10  the  Soul  of  the  Deceased,  ami 
that  be  might  fln-l  hi.  Judge  propitious. 

Pew.  Anliq.  (1777),  p.  So, 


Let  nve 

Walk  your  dim  eloleter,  and  dlatrlbute  doU 
To  poor  ali  ke  people. 

The  act  of  dealing  out  or  distributing:  as, 
1  power  of  dote  and  donative. 

It  wa»  your  preaarmlae. 
That  In  the  dot*  of  blowa  your  a*  mbtht  •Iron, 

SkaJt.,  s  Hen.  IV.,  L  L 
1  ambtUon  Am.  and  dole 


Of  pruritic*  abroad,  which  Uicy  have  feigned 
To  their  crude  hopes,  and  I  aa  smjijy  promlaed. 

it.  Janmm,  Catiline.  L  1. 
Happy  man  be  his  dole',  hi*  dol*  or  lot  In  lit*  be  that 
of  a  happy  man :  a  proverbial  eipreaelou. 

If  It  be  my  luck,  ao;  If  not,  Aamny  man  If.  Ml  dob  / 

s£ak..  M.  W.  of  W„  Hi.  4. 
Let  every  roan  hew  his  own  way,  and  hnyyy  man  a*  Ate 
dot*  I  ttrai.  and  PI.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapon*.  L  1. 

dole1  (dol),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doled,  ppr.  dol- 
ing. [<oWei,».;.dt.thesaniea»*wrt>.]  To 
give  in  portions  or  small  quantities,  as  alms  to 
the  poor ;  apportion ;  distribute ;  deal :  common- 
ly with  oaf;  often  implying  that  what  is  distrib- 
uted is  limited  In  quantity  or  is  given  grudg- 
ingly. 

The  •upercllhaia  ronde*c*m»l>)ti  with  which  even  hi*  re- 
puted frfooda  dated  out  their  praises  to  him.   Da  (Juintry. 

Some  poor  keeper  of  a  school 
Whoee  bnalneaa  ia  to  alt  thru  summer  nuinlha 
And  doU  out  children '»  leave  to  go  and  play. 

Rrvtrning.  In  a  Balcony. 

dole-'  idol),  ...  [Also  dial.  (Sc.)  tJoot,  dule,  dill, 
<  ME.  dot,  doel,  dottle,  duel,  deoi,  <  OF.  dol,  doel 
duel,  V.  deuU  (=  Pr.  dol  =  Sp.  duelo  =  Pg.  (obs.) 
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is  correlative  to  that  of  MHO.  0.  dole,  a  canal, 
<  OHO.  dola,  an  underground  drain,  entrance  to 
a  mine,  etc.  Of.  IceL  dtrta,  a  groove  or  trough, 
an  Norw.  data,  a  trough,  channel,  a  little  stream, 
etc,  Cf.  dole*.]  If.  A  boundary ;  a  landmark. 

Accuraed  be  he  ,  .  .  who  removeth  hisncighliour  edc«rj 
or  mark*,     /fomifu'*,  11.,  KaUortatlon  lor  Rogation  Week. 

2.  The  goal  in  a  game. — 8.  A  strip  of  land  left 
unplowed  between  two  plowed  portions;  a 
broad  balk.  [Pro v.  Eng.]— 4.  A  part  or  por- 
tion of  a  meadow  in  which  several  persons  nave 
stiarcs.    See  dole-meadou}.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

dole)8  (dol),  a.    [E.  dial.,  also  dottel;  cf.  Norw. 
ddl.  a  little  dale,  a  meadow-lot  near  the  horn 
sa  IceL  dol,  dal,  a  little  dale,  <  Norw.  dal 
IeeL  dale  =  E.  dale:  see  oVifVl.    Cf.  dole*.]  A 
low  flat  place.  HaUivell.    [West.  Eng.] 

dole-bagt  (dol'bag),  n.  A  bag  formerly  worn 
bv  an  official  charged  with  the  distribution  of 
alms,  especially  one  worn  on  stated  occasions 
aa  a  badge  of  office.  [Eng.] 

dole-beert  (ddl'ber),  a.   Beer  gr 
or  in  alms.  . 

I  know,  yo*  were  one,  could  keepe 
The  huttry-hatch  illlf  I  »  k M,  and  aavc  the  chipping*, 
Sell  the  dole-beere  to  aqua-rl tv-men. 

&  Jonum,  XU •  hernial,  L  1. 

dole-breadt(«iel'bred),  a.  Bread  given  as  a  dole, 
or  in  alms;  especially,  bread  begged  on  All 
Saints'  Day.  • 

Pain  daumaom  [T.l    DoU  broad.  Ximentiator. 

dole-fish  (ddl'Aah).  n.  1.  In  Oreat  Britain,  the 
portion  of  fish  that  falls  to  each  of  several  fish- 
ermen who  work  in  company. — S.  The  common 
cod :  formerly  so  called  bv  the  fishermen  in  the 
North  Sea,  because  they  took  their  pay  or  dole 
in  this  kind  of  fish. 

doleful  (dol'fnl),  a.  [<  ME.  doleful,  dofful,  dul- 
full,  duelftd,  etc.;  <  dole*  +  ->/.]  1.  Full  of 
dole  or  grief  j  sorrowful. 


Dolichonyx 

doleritk  (dol-e-rtt'ik),  a.  [<  tloiaWto  + 
Consisting  of  or  like  dolerite :  as,  doUrritie  lava, 
dolerophanite  (dol-e-rofa-nit),  n.  [<  Or.  tV>*a- 
o6e,  deceptive,  -f  -o.;>-t  .  appearing,  <  faivtodat, 
appear. ]  A  sulphate  of  copper  occurring  in 
small  brown  monoclinic  crystals  at  Vesuvius, 
dolesome  (ddl'sum ),  a.  [<  dole*  +  - 
ful;  gloomy;  dismal;  sorrowful. 

toUYt 


dolesomely  (dol'sum-li),  adt.   In  a  dolijeome 

manner.    £.  D. 

(dol'snm-nes),  a.    Gloom ;  (Ha- 


lve u  as  a  dole 


oft  ray  4 


air*  cry'd  to  me,  tarry,  eon 


When  flrvt  he  apied  my  h»v«, 
8.  Expressing  or  causing  grief ; 
or  dismal  character;  gloomy: 
whine;  a  doleful  cry. 


Sir  P.  Sidney. 

of  a  mournful 
as,  a  doleful 


All  crynten  men  that  walke  me  by, 
lie  bold  and  ae  Una  duyull  evjht. 

if  Pmmt.  etc  (ad.  furnlvaU),  p.  SS 


she,  i«jor  bird.  a«  all  foetmn, 
Lean  d  her  Weaat  up  till  a  th 


1  also  (from  L.  dotere)  ult.  E.  dotent,  do- 
lor, corutole.]  1.  Grief;  sorrow;  lamentation; 
mourning.    [Now  only  poetical.] 

anooci  to  the  holy  man  that  hadde  taught  hlr 
.unce.  full  hery  and  penalf,  makynaw  grete 
w.  aTrrfm  (K.  K.  T.  H.X  t  7. 

For  n  la  wromiht.  ao  wejawn ! 
endurand  nyght  and  day.  fee*  Play,  p.  ao 
Till  on  a  daye  It  ao  befTell 
Oreat  diuio  him  waa  dlght. 

Sir  Caulim  (Child  *  Ballad*,  III.  m> 
And  drrat  In  daU,  bewatlde  hir  death. 

(Ajerotfrnr,  Fhllumene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  101 

8h*  died, 

So  that  day  there  wan  d'<i*  in  Aitolai. 

Tcnoyaon,  lan<a-l"t  and  Elaine. 

Specifically  —  2.  The  moaning  of  doves. — 3.  In 
faleonru,  a  flock  of  turtle-doves. 
dole3  (ddl),  a.     L=  Y..M-  Pr.  dol  =  Sp.  PK. 

It.  dolo,  <  L.  doltu,  artifice,  wile,  guile,  deceit, 
fraud,  <  Gr.  rU)«c,  a  bait,  a  ennning  artifice, 
wile,  guile,  deceit,  akin  to  6t>.tap,  also  W/j>t, 
a  bait.]  In  Scot*  late,  malevolent  intention ; 
malice. 

There  can  bv  no  proper  crime  w  ithout  the  Ingredient  of 
ifW'  fr.tiae'a  I „,!,(»•  ,,  IV.  Iv.  t  ^ 

dole4  (ddl),  n.  [Also  E.  dial.  </Vk>/.  dotrl.  Sc.  also 
rfovf.  dule,  the  goal  in  a  game,  dttle,  a  boundary, 
landmark,  =  1).  doel,  nwit ,  the  mark,  butt, 
mound  of  earth  used  as  a  butt,  in  archery :  cf. 
doel.  m.,  the  place  where  the  armed  burgesses 
used  to  assemble.  The  sense  '  mound  of  earth ' 


i  d<jtt/\Mrt  ditty 

Skat.,  rasa.  Pilgrim,  xxl. 
.  Wtun*  of  sorrow,  dolr/ul  ahadea.  when  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell.  MUtem,  fTT  I.  tb. 

3t.  Crafty; 

He  ...  I 
lor.de  that 

zxr* tb — -  raff  stfRftZ 

-  By n,  1  uid  2.  Mournful,  woeful,  rueful,  luguhiioiu,  iUiI* 
urotia,  iiltrtj iu,  cbreHew. 

dolefully  idol'ful-i),  adr.  [<  ME.  rJo[MU,  dul- 
fulli,  deotfutlieke.  de{fullieke,  etc.;  <  doleful  + 
-*V*.J  In  a  doleful  manner ;  sorrowfully ;  dis- 
mally ;  sadly. 

Ood  aente  to  Haul  by  Samuel  the  prophete, 
That  Agag  of  Amalek  and  al  hui  lyge  puple  i  ' 

Sliolde  deye  dei/uHieAe  for  dede*  of  here  eldren.  ,0"*- 

Pier,  Plmeman  (C).  I».  418.  doliC 


n.  The  character  of 
ly;  gloominess;  dis- 


dolefolnesa  (dol'fnl-nes), 
being  doleful;  melancholy; 
malness.  Bailey,  1737. 
dole-meadow  (adl'med'o),  n.  A  meadow  In 
which  several  persons  have  shares,  the  portion 
of  each  being  marked  by  doles  or  balks.  [Prov. 


SBSMBm! """Vth  g,"r7°'  lM,*"n  cMin^ounterTanathe 

dolettt  (dO'les),  a.    [<  <W»,      +  4e$$  ;  var.  of 
rfotrfcaa.]  Shiftless; 
mm.  [Scotch.] 

dolestone  (dol  ston),  n. 
dole*,  1.    [Prov.  Eng.) 

dolflnt,  «•   An  obsolete  spelling  of  dolpkim, 

dolla,  n.    Plural  of  dolium. 

doll  c&pax  (do'U  ka'paks).  [L.:  doti,  gen.  at 
dolun,  guile  (see  dole3) ;  eapai,  capable  (see  cov 
paetuw..)  In  late,  literally,  capable  of  cnminal 
intention ;  hence,  of  sufficient  age  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong.  At  common  law  a  child 

between  7  and  14  la  preaumpllrely  <J«i.  inninaur,  but  may 
be  proved  to  be  doti  cafrni.  The  lunll  U  modlfled  by  mod- 
ern itatute*  in  ane  Jurttdlclioiu.  a*  In  Sam  York  by  the 
•Tibetitntion  of  12  for  14. 

Dolichidaet  (d.-lik'i-de).  a.  pi.  [NT,.  (Brulle, 
1S38),  <  Doliehtu  +  -»rfrr.]  A  family  of  ground- 
bee  ties,  typified  by  the  genus  IMickus. 

dollchocepnaU  (dol'i-ko-eef'a-H),  n.  pi  [NL., 
p\.otdoliehocephaluii:  seedohcA/icc/isoioaa.]  In 
elhnol.,  those  people  whose  cephalic  index  is 
below  7Q,  and  who  are  consequently  dolicho- 
cephalic. 

dolichocephalicfdol  i-ko-sef'a-Hkor-se-fal'ikX 
a.  [As  dutickoeei>hal-ou*  +  -ic .']  Long-headed; 
pertaining  to  a  long  head:  as,  a  dolichocephalic 

rrsonorrace;  adoficAocepaaiicakuIl.  Thai  word 
applied  In  ethnology  to  the  person*  or  race*  havlne; 
akiilla  the  diameter  of  which  from  aid*  to  aide,  or  the 
traiurerae  diameter,  In  uniall  In  cixnpartKin  with  the  km- 
aitndlnal  diameter,  or  that  from  front  to  l«ck_  Tin  n  ret 
Afneaji  negro  pn-ariit*  an  ejanirde.if  the  dnllrhureptialle 
aknll.  Iirwa  appll.a  the  term  JUwhoeryhalic  to  ikulla 
having  a  cephalic  Inder.  of  7&  and  under,  and  this  Ihnlt  I* 
generally  adopted.  Compare,  t/raehycrp&al*.  Also  doti- 
rAooenAo/e^ia. 

dollcnocephaliBm  fdol'i-ko-sof 'a-lizm).  n.  [As 
doHchocepHal-oiu  +  -wna.]  In  rtimol.,  tne  qual- 
ity, state,  or  condition  of  being  dolichocephalic. 

The  K*iulniaux  are  long  headed,  and  are  allied  by  lao- 
ge.ai.-e  and  cuatom*  to  the  Km  and  other  races  of 
North  America,  who  are  of  good  tastily  development ;  ao 
that  the  Imagined  resemblance  to  thera  would  not  neces- 
sarily militate  against  the  stature  or  dotu^KocrpMUiem  of 
the  European  aiM.rlglnr*. 

Itammu,  Mature  and  the  Bible,  p.  243. 

doll chocephal one  (dol'i-kt)-sef'a-lus),  a.  [< 
NL.  iiolichocr]>haluj<,<.  Gr.  dofux^tt  long,  +  ffaifi, 
".]   I^ong-beaded:  same  as  dolicAocejthalie. 

The  prevailing  form  of  th*  negro  head  la  dMirhorejAa- 
Quoted  tnpip.  Set.  Mo..  XII L  600. 

dolichocephalyf.lni'i.k,, .sef's-lt),  ».  [As  doli- 
chocephal-ou*  +  -j/8.]  Same  as  doliehoeephalitm. 

The  etiatlng  cranial  type*  nut  nearly  approaching  thla 
are  thoae  of  the  Auatraliana  and  Buahmam,  hut  their  doll- 


Eng.l 

dolent  (do'lent) 


:  OF.  dnicmt. 


.  J>U  [NL.,  < 
In  Latreille's 


,.o.  K  ME.  ffofraf 
dotcani,  F.  Jo/cat  =  Hp.  doliente  —  Pg.  doeule  — 
It.  dolcnte,  <  L.  dolcn(t-)*,  ppr.  of  dolere,  grieve, 
(mevmg  ;  full  of  grief; 


*.]    uneving . 
[Obsolete  or  poetical.] 
Whan  Adragain  aaagh  ht>  felow  fallen.  It  waa  no  node  to 
aske  yef  he  were  defeat.         JfeWi"  <£  E.  T.  «.),  U.  331. 
^TheklngUan^^ 


Through  me  the  way  la  to  the  city  do/enf. 

LmnfrUme,  tr.  of  Haute  »  Inferno.  UL  1. 

dolert,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  dollar. 

dolerite  (dol'g-rit ),  n.  [=  F.  rfoi-erifc,  < Gr.  Wt- 
oof,  deceptive,  <  cM/.or,  deceit :  see  dole3.]  A 
name  given  by  Hally  to  a  rock  of  the  basalt  fam- 
ily, called  by  some  a  basaltic  greenstone,  the 
deception  implied  in  the  name  referring  to  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  rock  from  other 
varieties  also  designated  as  greenstone.  A>  lim- 
ited at  the  present  time,  ilolertte  includes  the  coarser- 
trained  varietlea  of  basalt,  In  which  the  component  miner- 
ala  can  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  &ee  batalt  and  green- 


Dollchocera  (dol-i-koa'e-r|),  a. 
Gr.  rkwUr/*;,  long,  +  niooc,  Born.  ] 
system  of  classification,  a  snbtribe  of  Muxcidet. 
including  species  of  the  genus  Tetanoccra  and 
its  immediate  allies. 

Dollchoderna  (dol-i-kod'e-rns), ».  [NL.  (Lund, 
1831),  <  Gr.  aosjxAe,  long,  +  iipa,  Attic  for  Arujr), 
the  neck.]  1.  A  genus  of  ants,  of  the  family 
Formleidir,  confined  to  the  new  world.  Koeir 
■pedes  are  found  In  North  America  and  several  In  South 
America,  characteriied  by  the  cubical  mctaihorax,  the 
horizontal,  nearly  Rat  face  and  sings,  and  the  females 
with  two  complete  euhmarglnal  relU.  D.  puatttlmttu  In- 
hablU  the  eaatcni  United  States 

3.  A  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Tcweftrt- 
ORidtr,  founded  bv  Castelnau  in  1840.  It  con- 
tains 3  sttecies  only,  all  from  Madagascar. 

dolichodlrous  (dol''i-ko-dI'rusJ,  0.  (<  Gr.  rWi- 
>oilf<noc,  long-necked,  "<  Mixoe,  long,  +  A/^, 
the  neck.]  Long-necked. 

Dolichonyx  (do-lik'o-niks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  do. 
/r  tdf,  long,  +  owf,  nail.]  A  genus  of  Ameri- 
can oacine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  leteri- 
dtr,  having  a  conical  bill  and  general  fringilline 
aspect,  acute  tail-feathers,  and  comparatively 
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Dolichonyx 

of  the  genua  I*  the  bobolink  or  roed-Mrd,  D.  oryzimmu; 

Ill-re  are  several  nthrr  speclea.    Sve  rut  under  hetxilittk. 

I)oUchopodida^dolM-kMH)d'i-de;),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Doliehopus  (-pod-)  +  -hut.  ]  A  family  of  tctra- 
eluetous  brachycerous  dipterous  insects,  con- 
taining a  number  of  Dion  with  long  logs,  bril- 
liant metallic  colore,  and  active  predaoeous  hab- 
its, as  the  well-washers.  About  1,300  species  in- 
known.  They  feed  upon  other  llwecta,  aiwl  inhabit  ilamp 
place*  covered  with  rich  vegetation.  The  lame  are  long, 
slender,  and  cylindrical,  ami  live  In  tlie  ground  or  hi  dc 
composing  vegetation.  The  adult  lliea  have  the  Ant  basal 
cell  of  the  Winn  illnrt,  the  second  united  with  the  discal 
oell,  and  a  terminal  or  dorsal  belatleon  the  simple  a  jolut- 
ed  antenna*.    Aim  l>iirhnimUt  and  Dotichopodrt. 

Doliehopus.  (do-lik'o-pus),  n.  [XL.  (Latreille, 
1796),  <  Gr.  doA^Totv,  with  long  feet,  <  Uttgfg. 


1724 


sects,  of  the  family  Ftrmf 
There  are  two  i 


ilidar,  or  digger-wasp*. 


l«ng,+  xm*(troA-) 
=  E.  /not.]  The 
typical  genus  of 
the  family  JWi- 
chopodider,  char- 
acterized by  the 
presenceof  spine* 
on  the  hind  meta- 
tarsi, lhfunditor, 
which  is  common 
in  the  eastern 
United  States,  is 
an  example. 
Dolichos  (dol'i- 
koe),  n.  [NL., 
named  from  the 
length     of  tho 

Ions.]  A  genus 
of  herbaceous  or 
sometimes  shrub- 
by leguminous 
plants,  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  com- 


ipwMnr,  or  d 
species,  both  European. 
DolichUB  (dol'i-kua),  n.  [NL.  (Bonclli,  1809), 
<  Gr.  fo^x^ft  long-]  A  genus  of  ground-beetle*, 
of  the  family  Carabida,  containing,  a*  at  pres- 
ent restricted,  the  single  south  European  spe- 
cies D.  ftacicorni*.  Hvo  South  African  specica  were 
in.  IkiIimI  bv  llvjcan,  bat  wore  separated  by  Chanduir  an>l 
Iju-ordalre  anil  placed  hi  Cpmimtu. 
doliid  (do'li-id),  h.  A  member  of  the  IMiiihr. 
Doliidso  (do-li'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Itolivm  + 
-ida-.]  A  family  of  tamioglossato  aiphonoato- 
mous  gastropods.  The  animal  i>  very  large,  and  baa  a 
wMe  head,  elongate*  distant  tentacles,  greatly  develo|icd 
cylindrical  prohnaela,  and  »  very  large  font,  lobed  and  dl 
lated  In  front  and  having  a  horliniital  groove.  Tlie  ah.  1 1 
baa  •  very  large  body-whorl,  relieved  by  revolving  r 
and  corresponding  grooves.  Tho  apecica  ore  inhabi 
of  tropical  acaa.  Home  of  them  an  known  aa  (una. 
nit  under  Dntium. 


dollar 

the  word  with  East  Fries,  doUke,  m  i 
dokke,  dot,  a  doll :  see  dmekS.)  A  puppet  repre- 
senting a  child,  turaally  a  httle  girl  (but  also 
sometimes  a  boy  or  a  man,  as  a  soldier,  etc. >, 
used  as  a  toy  by  children,  especially  by  girls. 

Hve  only  to  display  a  nrwtt y  face  .  . 

^'/^"risaay,.  I  xxiti 


Same  as  dolmou,  1. 
A  tunicate  of  the  f  am- 


doliman  (dol'i-man),  a. 

doUolid  <do-U>ud),  a. 
ily  Dolmlida: 

Doliolidffl  (dol-i-ol'i-de),  n.  pL  [NL.,  <  Do- 
liotum  +  -iila.  ]  A  family  of  oceanic  cyclomy- 
arian  ascidians,  related  to  the  salps,  represent- 
ed by  the  genus  Doliolum,  and  representing 
with  some  authors  an  order  Cyelomyaria  (which 
see)  of  compound  tunicaries.  They  am  transparent, 


mon  bean,  Pkatwolns,  natives  of  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Austra- 
lia, with  a  few  species  in  South  America.  8»v- 


Sextwl  A»r*tlajn.'>l.i  nl  /Ih'WKN  ^mrifW.r.M,  highly  raaciuned. 

*i  K-uaglsro ;  e.  ,n.v«*ylr ;  J,  oral  opening  tarru]  c 
pmsta  rw.1  | ;  f,  eMit>b^|CUS  ;  1.  Slomsca  1  t.  intc  — 
r,  heart  >  r.  t.  itiusilcv 


1 1  nwnittf  At  op- 

ti  7.  f.r,^. 


Aiocrlra. 

DolichoBAuria  (dol'i-ko-aA'ri-S),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Dolichonaurwi.'j  A  group  of"  fossil  J^aeerHiia 
from  the  Cretaceous  formation.  They  are  cliarac- 
t«rit«d  by  the  great  nnmber  of  the  cervical  vertebra)  (irv- 
mteen  in  the  typical  genua.  Xfoftcnejauruj)  ami  the  ex- 
tlwmely  alcnder  elongated  body.    They  poueu  hnina,  and 


a  aacruni  compoacd  ol  two  vertebrir. 

Dollchoeanros  (dol'i-kiJ-sA'rus), ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Av^rof,  long.  +  raJ/inc,  •  litani.]  The  typical 
genua  of  IMiehoenuria. 

A  very  alngnlar  iAcertillan  fimud  In  the  chalk,  and  re 
•rniblinK  an  eel  ill  aire  and  form,  ha*  been  deacrlbed  by 
Prufeaaor  uweu,  uitd«r  tlie  name  of  /Micanaaunu. 

tl "j .  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  197. 

DolichotiS  (dol-i-ko'tis),  n.    [NL.  (cf.  Gr.  ioM. 


frve  awimming,  caak-ahaprxl  nrganlama,  moving  by  con- 
tracting the  body  and  ao  aqntrting  water  out  of  one  or  the 
other  end,  developing  by  an  alternation  of  generallooi, 
and  provided  with  ciliated  ribbon -aliaped  branchlE,  divid- 
ing the  era  juratory  cavity  into  two  portlona.  The  bran- 
clilal  tamellB  are  pierced  with  numerous  alita.  In  aeiual 
generation  the  ovariea  anil  tefltca  mature  Hilntlltiuteotlaly. 

Doliolum  (d{r-u"$-lum),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
oViMunt,  a  very  large  jar:  see  dikin,  ■  |  Tho 
typical  genugjof  the  family  Doliolidtr.  D.  den- 
lindatum  and  D.  mSUeti  aro  examples. 

dolit«  (do'Ut),  it.  K  Dolitc*  (Krtlger,  1823),  < 
Mimm  +  Wt*r.]  X  foasil  shell  of  the  genus 
PtrfftTtn. 

dolinm  (doli-um),  a.  [NL. ,  <  L  dolium,  a  verv 
large  jar.]    1.  PI.  dolia  (Ji).  In  Horn,  or  fit/., 


South  American  rodents,  of  which  thp  Patago- 
nian  cavy,  P.  iKilarhoMira,  is  the  tvpe:  so  named 
from  the  long  ears,  which  are  ifke  those  of  a 
rabbit. 

doUchuriC  (dol-i-ku'rik).  a.  [<  drtirkurwi  + 
-ic. )  In  rtne.  pros.,  having  one  syllable  too  many 
at  the  end:  an  epithet  of  dactylic  hexameters 
the  last  foot  of  which  is  apparently  trisyllabic. 
Such  vennn  are  not  really  unrhythmical  the  apparent 
fault  being  ohviau.1  by  »yn\ix*U.  or  due  to  the  Iom  of 
aome  ancirnt  pecultarity  of  ]wi>nunciatiou  ina  in  the  Ho- 
meric dialect)  Inadequately  represented  in  Ute  extant  text. 
See  m*'iirMj  and  Mirtcrocci^afiV. 

dolichurUH  (dol-i-kii'rus),  b.  [NT..,  <  Or.  no?<- 
yoiYiOf,  long-taileil,  <  Ai/jroc,  long,  +  ot'ita,  tail.] 
1.  In  prim.,  ■  dactylic  hexameter  with  a  redun- 
dant syllable,  or  one  apparently  redundant,  in 
the  last  foot.  See  ilosVAurir.—  2.  [cap.]  In 
a  genus  of  fosaorial  ' 


doll3  (dol),  n.  [Sc. ;  origin  obscure.]  1.  Ironc. 
especially  of  pigeons. — 2.  A  large  cake  of  saw- 
dust mixed  with  dung,  used  for  fuel.  Jomtr- 
sor.    [Angus.] — 3.  A  large  lump. 

dollar  (dol'lir).  «.  [Early  mud.  E.  also  doGrr. 
doier,  dallt  f,  (Inter;  <  MD.  daler,  I>.  daaUrr  - 
LG.  dalcr  t=  8w.  I>an.  daUr  =  Pg.  d»U<ir  (<  E) 
=  It.  UMtro  (,NL.  dalcms,  Ikidfriu),  <  G.  taUr, 
thaler,  thatlrr,  now  usually  spelled  thaler,  a  dol- 
lar, short  for  Jochimttaler,  Jochimitthalfr \  Joa- 
ehimsthaler,  orig.  Jochimttalrr  guldr*-<rro*rk- 
pfennig,  i.  e.,  the  ' guldcn-groschen  (florini 
penny  (coin)  of  Jochimsthal.'  so  called  becauav 
jlrst  coined  (toward  the  end  of  the  15tit  cen- 
tury) from  silver  obtained  from  mines  in  «/«i- 
rhimtthal,  i.  e.,  Joachim'a  dale  (G.  tho  I  =  E. 
tfa/<>l ),  in  Bohemia.  They  were  also  »om«'timc< 
called  SchlickenthaUr,  because  coined  by  ill- 
count*  or  Schlick.  The  "Spanish  dollar*  in 
called  In  8p.  a  pf«o.]  1.  The  English  name  >4 
the  largo  silver  German  coin  called  thaler  :  also 
applied  to  similar  coins  of  the  Low  Cotratrie* 
and  of  Scandinavia;  to  the  large  silver  coin 
of  Spain,  the  celebrated  "Spanish  dollar."  or 
pMO,  also  called  pillar  dollar  (from  its  figure  cf 
the  Pillar*  of  Hercules)  and  piece  of  etght  (as 
containing  8  reals) ;  and  later  to  a  large  silver 
coin  succeeding  the  Spanish  dollar  in  ! 
America. 

The  Dnke  of  Wirteraberg  U  a 
ordinU,  ao  that  the  duke  ahaU  have  for  hit  < 

In  X.  h.lr  t  Illua..  etc..  Reign  of  E.lw.  VI 

|N».  a 

He  dl.bu.ricd  at  St  Colmc*'  Inch 


a  very  large  jar  or 
ly  of  approximately 
a  cask  at  the 
present  day,  to 
contain  wine, 
oil,  and  other 
liquids,  as  well 
as  grain  and 
other  dry  com- 
It  was 
liently 
called  ealpnr, 
and  is  e((uiv- 
alciit  to  the 
Greek  ptthot. — 
2.  [on/j.]  The 
typical  genua 
of  gastropods  of 
the  family  /*»«- 

Ida-.  f>  ■}  i\tm  intra 
U  a  leading  upt-ciea. 
They  arc  all  characterized  by  a  ventrlcoie  Iplrally  fur- 
rowed ihell,  with  a  very  anull  i-plre  ami  an  eliormoul 
aperture  with  crenate  lip.  ami  no  operculum.  They  are 
known  aa  taw. 
doll't  (dol),  a.  [A  general  use  of  JMI,  Dotli/,  a 
woman's  name,  an  abbr.  of  Dorothy,  <  V.  Doro- 
thec,  <  La  Dorothea.  <  Gr.  Aupottta,  tern,  of  Aupo- 
ftoc,  lit.  gift  of  God,  <  <)<j()oi',  a  gift  (<  itiovai, 
ve:  see  datel),  +  dVoV.  God.    Theodore,  fem. 

Is  composetl  of  the  same  elements  re- 
f.  rf»//V.]  A  swe<»theart;  amlstreiw: 
a  paramour;  a  doxy.  Also  dolly.  [Old  sluug.] 
doll-  (dol).  r.  [In  childish  speech  common  also 
in  the  dim.  form  dolly :  prob.  a  particular  use 
of  Ikttl,  DtOg,  a  familiar  dim.  of  the  proper 
name  Dorothy.  See  rfoffl,  and  cf.  tfoffjfl,  dolly-. 
(f.  also  jack,  aa  the  name  of  a  toy.  Tho  common 
explanation  of  doll  as  an  abbr.  of  iiMf,  idol,  is 
certainly  wrong.   There  is  nothing  to 


Ten  thousand  dMnrt  to  oor  « 

Shut.,  Macbeth.  I  i 
Sow  touching  lhuiako  money,  .  .  .  they  hare  their 
,  whereof  Xi  make  1  glide rne,  which  Is  wiwarthc  4 
I  starling,  ami  they  have  also  />ai/ar#oldeaiMt  new  . 
mmon  tUUar  ia  Si  graaabr.  but  of  their  new  rfoOii 
some  aro  wiwrthe  24  graaahe.  aome  35,  and  sonic  .wX 

ffec.infe,  (irounde  of  Arte*,  foL  l'<>. 

2.  The  monetary  unit  or  standard  of  value  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  containing  100 
cents,  and  equal  to  about  4*.  lf</.  English. 
In  tba  t'ulUid  statea  It  ia  represented  in  the  currency  ly 
gold  and  silver  coins  and  by  notes;  in  Canada  by  n«4es 
only,  A  twn-dolLar  gold  coin  is  enrrent  in  Newfound- 
land. This  unit  was  established  in  the  Vnited  states 
nndcr  the  txinfedermtkm  of  the  states,  try  resolution  at 
Congress,  July 
otli,  ITS".  It  waa 
represented  by  a 
silver  plete,  the 
coinage  of  which 
waa  authorised 
by  the  act  of  ton 
great,,  August  ^th. 
ITS*,  by  which 
w  as  also  estab- 
lished the  deci- 
mal system  of 
coinage,  Tfa* 
coinage  was  not 
begun  nntll  two 
Years  alter  the 
[aw  of  April  2d, 
lTSTi,  establish- 
ing the  mint 
That  law  pro- 
vided for  thai 
coinage  of  "dol- 
lars or  uiilta, 
each  to  ti«  of  the 
value  of  a  Span- 
ish tulIM  dol- 
lar." as  that  com 
was  then  cur- 
rent, and  to  con- 
tain JT11  grams 
of  pure  silver,  OS 
«t»    grains  of 


The 


struck  in 

lull 

Spanish  - 
can  dollars,  and 
coins  represent- 
ing halves,  quar- 


tern (the  last 


>AtU>ns«  and  ngjuenoss  In  S  ew  York  and  aome  other  staim, 
and  hy  other  lialurs  rtsewhrri-1,  were  ahundalit  In  uV 
I  nltcd  SUbM  during  the  Utter  part  of  the  rtghtee-  J 
and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Npsnw-1 
dollar  coined  in  !*poJn  was  rare,  but  the  intrinsic  value  st 
the  two  coins  waa  the  same.    By  aa  act  of  January  1-A 


Digitized  by  Google 


dollar 

1897.  ihr  dollar  tu  made  to  consist  of  411)  grain*  f.  Ana, 
the  quantity  of  purr  .liver  remaining  the  earne,  .171 }  grains 
This  dollar,  being  worth  In  market  value  from  mi  Ui  104 
cetiu.  went  oot  of  eircejation.  An  act  of  March  3d,  IMS, 
directed  the  coinsgr  of  gold  dollsra  of  SA.S  grains  ,\  fine, 
St.  Si  being  pure  gold ;  and  tar  act  of  February  11th,  1M7S. 
thia  in  declared  the  unit  of  rain*  of  (he  Volted  State*. 
The  coinage  of  gold  dollars  «i  impended  by  thi>  act  of 
8epu-mliev  Mtb,  18B0.  An  act  of  February  Kth,  1878,  d  I- 
ItheSecrvtsri  of  the  Treasury  to  p«rclissc«llvrr  1*1- 
not  lea*  Uiau  g2,0oo,<ioo  n»r  wore  than  etoo  ono  per 
b.aml  cause  It  to  he  coined  Into  standard  aliierdol- 
Thl»we*  repealed  by  the  (Sherman) art  of  July  14th, 
"  irovlded  for  the  purchase  of  t,MlO,<K»i  ounce* 
I  month  and  the  coinage  of  J.non,«al  nonce*  a 
Tlila  act  w»»  repealed  In  nam.  The  roina  re|n-e- 
■  fractional  part*  of  the  dollar  are :  In  silver,  the 
liar  and  quarter-dollar,  or  60- cent  and  tfi-ccnt 
.  and  ihe  dime  or  10-cent  pier* ;  In  nickel,  the  hnif- 
eor& cent  plc«' (originally  In  ail  vcr.siid  Inconvenient!) 
'1),  and  In  hroiist.the  cent  (originally  In  copper  and 
i  larger!  and  the  I  cent  piece.  There  fct  alao  a  8-rcnt 
.  originally  coined  In  silver  and  afterward  In  nickel. 
:i  liai  l-een  Utile  n»wl  owing  toll* Inconvenient  small 
a  In  both  forma.  By  the  term  MUr  In  the  fritted  State « 
note*  la  Intended  the  coined  dollar  of  tb*  United  states,  a 
certain  quantity  In  weight  and  fineness  of  gold  or  ell  >  i  r. 
authenticated  a*  avtch  by  the  stamp  of  the  govenimrnt 
Sometime*  abbreviated  dot.,  but 
by  the  «i  ml h»I  I  (the  dollar- 

room,'**  r-iU*>,  under  ro«na7». 

The  Almighty  Dollar,  that  great  object  of  universal  de 
votlou  throughout  our  land,  aeon*  to  have  no  genuine 
devotee*  In  these  peculiar  village*. 

Irriua,  The  Creole  Village. 


The  Congress  of  17WS  Bled  the  monetary  unit  o(  the 
ntted  state*  in  coin,  gave  It  the  name  Dollar,  made  It 
ic  unit  of  the  money  of  account  In  their  uUlcc*  and  court*. 


fnited 
the 
land] 


alao  It*  multiple*  and  fraction*. 

Htport  «/  Sic.  n/  Truuury,  1886,  I.  xlv. 

Almighty  dollar.  See  al mi  jKI u  —  Buzzard  dollar,  See 
buzzard.  —  Dollar  of  the  fathers.  In  American  political 
parlance,  the  ailrcr  dollar:  a  phraae  need  by  Uioae  who 
advocated  the  resumption  of  It*  coinage,  effected  In  IV,'*, 
when  for  ■  quarter  of  a  century  It  had  formed  no  part  of 
the  coinage  of  the  country,  ana  when,  owing  to  depreda- 
tion In  the  value  of  silver,  it  no  longer  pneseiaed  Ua origi- 
nal actual  value.  —  Lion  dollar  [  also  /vow  dollar;  a  Dutch 
coin,  so  called  because  it  bore  the  figure  of  a  lion :  II. 
server,  a  lion,  alao  a  coin  so  c*lled  L  a  Liotch  (Brabant)  coin 
In  circulation  In  the  province  of  >'ew  York  In  nofnBllI 

tiniei. 


1726 

dolly3  (dnl'i),  n- :  pi.  dollies  (•is).  [Prob.  from 
the  familiar  name  DoUy.  Cf.  ilolfl,  jack  jenny, 
billy,  etc.,  an  similarly  applied  to  variouH  me- 
chanical contrivances.]  I.  In  mining,  the  flat 
diak  of  wood  which  moves  up  and  down  in  the 
keeve  or  dolly-tub  in  the  process  of  concentrat- 
ing ore  by  "tossing  and  packing.  8ee  to**. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] — 3.  In  pilc-driring,  an  exten- 
sion-piece placed  on  tho  upper  end  of  a  pile, 
when  the  head  of  the  pile  isbevond  the  reach  of 
the  monkey.  E.  H.  Knight. —  3.  A  tool  with  an 
indented  head  for  shaping  the  head  of  a  rivet ; 
a  snap-head,  K.  ft.  Knight. —  4.  A  primitive 
form  of  apparatus  for  clothes-washing,  con- 
sisting of  a  wooilen  diak  furnished  with,  from 
three  to  five  legs  with  rounded  ends,  and  a  han- 
dle with  a  cross-piece  rising  from  the  center. 

The  dully  is  Jerked  rapidly  around  In 
In  a  tub  or  box  In  which  the 
merscd  In  water. 
dolly3  (dol'i),  tt.  pret.  and  pp.  dollied,  ppr. 
dollying.  [<  dolly*,  a.]  In  mining,  to  concen- 
trate or  dress  (ore)  by  tho  use  of  the  dolly. 
dolly1  (dol'i),  ft. ;  pi.  <7.  »  (4s).  [Hind.  ddU, 
a  tmy.j  In  India,  a  complimentary  offering  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  the  like, 
usually  presented  on  trays  or  brass  diahes. 
Yule  andBnrnell. 

The  English  rail  these  offerings  rtoltic* ;  tlie  native*, 
dill,  Th^y  represent  In  the  profuse  Ka»t  the  visiting 
cards  of  the  meagre  West.   0.  A.  Mucin/.  All  itaha,  p.  M. 

|  the  Sana's  dotty,  or  offering,  was  brought 
of  atta,  rice,  grain,  and  .  .  .  half- 

//.  RumtU,  Mary  In  India,  Ii.  SOt 
[<  dolly*  +  fcorl.J  A 


dolorlflc 

and  shout  0  feet  high,  and  consists  of  four  upright  at 
on  each  aide,  one  at  each  sod,  and  four  on  the  top.  The 
great  stone  of  the  dolmen  represented  in  the  accompany, 
big  cut  is  88  feel  long,  14,  feet  deep,  and  18)  fees  across; 
It  Is  calculated  to  weigh  7M  ton*,  and  la  pulsed  on  the 
txdnla  of  two  natural  rocks.  It  la  now  generally  believed 
that  dolmens  were  eepulehera,  although  afterward  they 
may  have  been  need  as  altars.  They  are  often  present 
within  atone  circle*.  The  dolmen  was  probably  a  cop)  of 
a  primitive  ntde  dwelling,  ami  may  sometime*  have  been 
the  actual  structure  In  which  the  savage  sheltered  hlmaelf, 
oonverted  afterward  into  his  tomb.  In  several  case*  one 
of  the  atone*  Is  pierced  with  a  hole.  Till*  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  Introducing  food  to  the  dead, 
i '•  'H-. luat  »rm  in  rt'iiHp]  b>  tli-'  "'rlnln.*!  iitnitlt)  i  f  vallum 
race*  have  been  base. I  on  the  similarity  of  such  structures 
In  varliHis  parts  of  the  world,  a*  in  Hindustan,  i'lrcaaila. 
Algeria,  and  Kuropv  ;  but  too  much  Importance  los)  tie 
Httached  to  this,  a*  the  Inclosed  dolmen  is  simply  the 
structure  which  savage*  of  a  very  low  type,  of  ^ 
race,  would  naturally  erect  for  abetter.  See  n 
nieviifir. 

dohnenic  (dol-men'ik),  a.  [<  <iV>/m<-n  +,-««.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  do 
mens. 


The  ethnological  character  i 


the 


courts.       In  th*  eve 


the  value  of  the  /.JW«  Dollar, 
to  be  aU  carried  out  of  the  P 


There  is  an  Act  to 
which  were 
vlnce,  liecau«e 

HL'nvf  to  11,4  Uml,a/TrmU,  Dec.  14, 17»(ltooa. 
[relating  to  Colon.  Blat,  of  .V  K,  V.  ua). 

Trade  dollar,  a  former  silver  coin  of  the  United  Slate*, 
weighing  430  grains,  authorised  by  an  act  of  1878,  and  in 
tended  chiefly  for  the  use*  of  tli*  trade  with  China  and 
Japan.  An  act  of  March  1st,  1087.  authorised  the  Tree 
aurerof  the  t'uited  state*  to  redeem  Instandanl  alleer  dol- 
lar* all  trade  dollars  presented  within  the  following  six 
mouths. 

dollar-bird  (dol'ar-berd),  n.  One  of  the  roll- 
ers {Cvraciida)  of  the  genus  KuryUtmw.  as  K. 
pacific**  or  australu,  of  the  Australian  and 
Papuan  regions:  so  called  from  the  large  round 
white  spot  on  the  wing.  See  cnt  under  £u- 
rystomu*. 

dollardee  (doror-de),  n.  [<  doffar  +  dee  (a 
mere  finishing  syllable  T) ;  cf.  dollar-JUh. ]  The 
blue  eopper-noaed  aunflah,  Lepomi*  pallid**, 
•>  Ash  of  the  family  Centrarchida,  of  common 
occurrence  in  moat  parts  of  the  United  StAtc*. 
dollar-flab,  (dol'^-flsh),  «.  1.  A  carangoid 
fish,  Vomer  tetiptnnit :  so  named  from  the 
roundness  and  silvery  color  of  the  young. 
Also  called  moonfijth  (which  sec). —  2.  A  stro- 
tnatoid  flsh,  Btromateut  triaoanthm :  so  named 
from  its  round  form  and  silvery  color.  Also 
called  bntter-foh  and  harre»t-JUh.  Soo  cut  un- 
der bttttrr-fi*k. 
dollar-mark  (dol'iir-mark),  n.  The  character 
9,  signifying  'dollar'  or  'dollars.'  Thus,  |5 
means  five  dollars;  #3.75  means  three  dollars 


and  seventy-five  cents, 
dol  lee-wood  i 


,  (dol'S-wud),  n. 
SHrinamensis,  a  tall 
America,  with  aromatic  foliage, 
dollin  (dol'in),  n.    [E.  dial.]    A  small  earthen- 
ware jug  with  a  spout .    [Wales  and  west.  Eng.] 
dollop  (dol'pp),  n.    [E.  dial.,  also  dollop,  q.  v.] 
I.  A  lump;  amass.  [Colloq.] 

Tlie  grewt  hlundcrbua*,  moreover,  w**  cboknl  with  a 
ifoffuj.  of  alougli  cake.    IL  D.  Mackuum,  Lorua  Doone,  ii. 

S.  See  dallnp. 

dollop  (dol'gp).  r.  t.  [E.  dial. ;  cf.  dollop,  ».] 
1.  To  beat. —  2.  To  handle  awkwardly.  [Prov. 

t  (dol'i),  n. ;  pi.  dollies  (-iz).  [See  (MP,] 
as  ftotfl. 

Drink,  slid  dance,  iiud  pl|>c,  and  play. 

KIhc  o4ir<f«lf*rs  night  and  day.  Ilrmck. 

dolly3  (dol'D,  ». ;  pi.  eJoBfsi  (-ig).  [A  dim.  of 
,[o[P ;  ult.  identical  with  .fW/yl.]    A  doll.  See 


bar' or  block  placed  in  the  trough  of  a  grind 
stone  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  and  bring 
it  into  contact  with  the  stone, 
dolly-shop  (dol'i-shop),  n.  [Now  understood 
as  <  dolly1  (in  reference  to  the  black  doll  sus- 
pended over  the  door  as  a  sign)  +  shop;  bnt 
prob.  a  corruption  of  orig.  tally-shop,  q.  v.]  In 
Great  Britain,  a  shop  where  rags  and  refuse 
are  bought  and  sold ;  an  illegal  pawn-shop, 
dolly-tub  (dol'i-tub),  h.  The  keeve  forming  a 
part  of  the  so-called  dollying-  or  dolling-ma- 
chine.  used  in  Cornwall  in* the  process  of  toss- 
ing andj lacking  tin-stuff.  See  fo*»  and  d»//y». 
Dolly  Varden  (dol'i  var'dn).  [lYom 
I7i rites,  a  character  in  Pickens's  "Barnaby 
Rudge."]  1.  A  woman's  gown  of  gay-flowered 
material,  usually  a  muslin  print,  made  with  a 
pointed  bodice  and  a  skirt  tucked  up  or  draped 
over  a  pet  ticoat  of  solid  color :  worn  about  1865- 
70. — 2.  [In  allusion  to  the  coloring:  see  def. 
1.]  A  species  of  trout  or  char  of  California, 
SalrelinHS  matmft. 

dolma  (dol'mtt),  n.  [Turk,  dolma,  lit.  stuffing, 
<  dolmaq.  fill,'  stuff,  become  folLj  A  Turkish 
dish  made  of  vine-leaves,  egg-plant,  gourds, 
etc.,  stuffed  with  rico  and  chopped  meat, 
dolman  (dol 'man),  ft.  [Also  written,  in  first 
sense,  doiiman,  formerly  dotlumant,  <  F.doliman 
(def.  1),  dolman  (def.  3)  =a  (I.  (tollman,  doiiman 
=  Dan.  8w.  dolman  (def.  3)  =  Bohem.  doloman 
=  Kuas.  dolomani,  dolman i  =  Bulg.  Serv.  dola- 
ma  =  Hung,  dalmany,  <  Turk,  dolama  (def.  I).] 
1.  A  long  robe,  open  in  front,  and  having  nar- 
row sleeves  buttoned  at  the  wrist,  worn  by  the 
Turks  over  their  other  garments. — 2.  Tho  uni- 
form Jacket  of  a  hussar,  richly  ornamented  with 
braid,  and  peculiar  in  that  it  is  worn  like  a 
cloak  with  ono  or  both  sleeves  hanging  loose. 
— 3.  An  outer  garment  worn  by  women,  with 
a  cape  or  hanging  piece  over  the  arm  instead 
of  a  sleeve;  a  kind  of  mantle, 
(dol'men),  n.  [Also 


supposed  u'ofmrmc  people. 

S.  Jot\i,  Man  before  Mclali  (trans),  p.  its. 

Dolomedes  (dol-6-me'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  do- 
/xilti/dix,  wily,  crafty,  <  ii)**,  wile,  craft,  +  ,j yVr, 
in  pi.  uifi'a,  counsels,  plans,  arts,  cunning,  < 
f/vVrtbr,  plan,  plot,  contrive.]  A  genus  of  citi- 
grade  spiders,  of  the  family  Lycosuicr,  or  wolf- 
spiders.  Tt.  mirabilu  la  an  eaaniple,  and  la  one  of  the 
ipidcr*  which  carry  their  egg*  about  In  special  wrba. 

dolomite)  (dol'«)-mIt),  n.  [Named  from  tho 
French  geologist  Itolomieu  (1750-1801 1 . ]  1.  A 
native  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
occurring  as  a  crystallized  mineral,  and  also  on 
a  large  scale  in  whito  granular  crystalline  roek- 
masses.  and  then  often  called  dolomi ' 
The  proportions  of  tho  carbonates  ' 
1:1  to  1:3  or  1:5.-2.  A  rook 
tially  of  this  mineral.  It  occurs  Id  I 


various  region!,  and  especially  In  that  at  the  u 
slaslppl,  where  there  »r><  several  menilwrs  of  the  grolnwloel 
serin*  which  are  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  feel  thick, 
made  up  of  dolomite  In  a  remarkably  pare  form, 

dolomitic  (dol-o-mit'ik),  a.  [<  dolomite  +  -ic] 
Containing  dolomite:  said  of  a  limestone  when 
it  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  or  of  dolomite,  intermixed 
with  the  more  or  leas  pure  calcareous  material 
of  which  limestone  ordinarily  consists. 

dolomitizatlon  (dol^mit-i-rA'shon),  n.  [<  dol- 
omite +  -ii*  +  -flfion.]  Convention  into  dolo- 
mite, either  partial  or  entire :  a  term  used  by 
geologists  in  discussing  the  origin  of  dolomite 
or  its  probable  mode  of  formation  from  lime- 
stone.   Also  dolomitisation,  dolomiza turn. 

dolomlzation  (dol'<}-mi-za'ahon),  n.  Same  as 
(.o(6>mi(i--«fion. 

dolomiae  (dol'd-mix),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  dolo- 
mUed,  ppr.  dolomicing.  [<  dolom{ite)  +  -ire] 
To  form  into  dolomite. 

dolor,  dolour  (do'lor),  n.  K  ME.  dototir,  dolur, 
<  OF.  dolor,  dolur,  dolour.Y.  douteur  =  Pr.  8p. 
Pg.  otoior  =  It.  dolort,  <  U  dolor,  pain,  smart, 
ache,  grief,  sorrow,  <  dolere,  feel  pain,  grieve, 
sorrow:  see  dole'*.]  If.  Pain;  pang; 
ing;  distress. 


hcildea.it  I  the  water 
of  tile  reins 


do 


n.  [A 

-  F.  Bp.  dolmen,  <  Bret. 
+  men  —  W.  wtaoi,  i 
omen-stone  (/on  in 
A  structure 
consisting  of 
one  large  un- 
hewn stone 
restingontwo 
or  more  un- 
hewn stones 
placed  erect 
in  the  earth:  a 
term  also  fre- 
quently used 
its  synony- 
mous with 
cromlech.  Tlie 


fo(s»<n; 

Cf.'w.  tol/acn.  an 
maen,  a  stone).] 


Hires 

form  a  sort  of  gallery. 

idl.inohal.ly 


',  t.  q.,  nx  v.  it. 

A  mind  tu.-il  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  la  good  doth 
avert  the  dolour*  of  death.  Bacon.  Death. 

I  the  Nile)  .  .  .  cureth  the do^mr 
Satultt*.  Travalle*.  p.  7H, 

2.  (Irief;  sorrow;  lamentation.  [Now  only  po- 
etical.] 

Where,  for  otter  moche  aorowe  and  dolour  of  herte,  she 
smlculy  fell  Into  a  kwiw  ami  furgelfulnc*  of  her  mynde. 

Sir  R.  Vuf/t/ordt.  Pylgrymagr.  p.  a). 
Her  wretched  dayes  In  dolour  she  mote  waste. 

A'praser,  F.  (J.,  III.  It  17. 
The  tongue's  office  should  bo  prodigal 
To  hreatlic  the  stimulant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Shas.  Klch.  II.  L  3. 
Dolors  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  .Rem.  Oat*.'  CA  . 
certain  erenu  in  the  life  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary  which  are 
made  the  sub]ectaof  special  meditation  ami  prayer.  They 


cross,  and  the  nitomhment.  Hence  the  Virgin  Is 
entitled  f)ur  f^rify  of  /tofors- Feast  of  DolOtS,  m  the 
Rom.  CafA.  CA. :  (a)  Tlie  Friday  after  Passion  Sunday, 
lb)  A  leaser  feast  eitabliahed  hy  lMpe  Pius  VII.  in  1&14 
for  the  third  Sunday  of  feptemWr 

doloriferons  (ilol-o-rif'e-rus),  a.  f<  L.  dolor, 
pain,  +  ferre,  produce, "bear,  +  -»ws.]  Produ. 
cing  pain  or  grief. 

Whi  ther  or  not  wine  may  be  grouted  In  eurli  diJnri/rr. 
■tus  affect*  in  the  Joint*. 

rAifaJbrr.  Klood  of  the  I! rape.  p.  74. 


is  aometimea  given  alao  to  atruc 
where  .everal  Idwa*  are  rai«^l  upon  pillars  an  as  to 
a  s.irt  of  gallery.    The  most  remarkable  monument 
Iknuwn  a*  the  llenrcrouvrrte. 

It  la  04  feet  long,  11  feet  wide. 
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dolorlflc 

rifieus,  <  L.  dolor,  pain,  grief,  +  facert,  make.] 
Causing  or  expressing  pain  or  grief. 

IHssipsltng  that  vspour.  iir  whatever  else  It  were,  which 
obstructed  the  nerves,  mid  giving  Uie  doloriAck  motion 
free  pwjjc  sgaln.  Hay,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

doloroso  tdo-ld-ro'si}),  a.  [It.,  <  LL.  dolorosus : 
see  ilolorous.]  In  mnxir,  noting  a  soft  and  pa- 
thetic manner. 

dolorous  (flol'o-ruB),  a.  [<  ME.  dolerous,  <  OF. 
doloreux,  F.  douloureux  m  Sp.  Pg.  It.  doloroso, 
<  LL  dolorosus,  painful,  sorrowful,  <  L.  dolor, 
pain,  sorrow:  see  dolor.]  1.  Exciting  or  ex- 
pressing  sorrow,  grief,  or  distress;  dismal; 
mournful :  as,  a  dolorous  object;  a  dolorous  re- 
gion; ■  1 


1726 

r  to  on*  another  In  a  circle,  • 


ed  along 


I  of  the  doUrouM  tonre, 

jf-n'i™  (E.  F.  t.  a.),  IL  aa 

lUlt  when  the  dotanut  dnv 
loward  twilight  falling,  cams 
A  hitter  wind,  clear  from  the  North. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 
2t.  Painful ;  giving  pain. 
Ther  im  ialmum  fight,  and  tbe  roortallte  to  grele, 
■  of  hi  ode  a*  a  remiyng*  river  tfaounch 


a  series  of 

brought  together 
1c  u.1m>  .<  •ii.t-ci  ii.  .- 
a  .piay  <>r  wharf. 
B.  In  early  artillery,  a  handle  cast  solid  on  a 
cannon.  I'stially  too  of  time  were  placed  at  tbe  Int. 
siiclng-pnlut,  so  that  the  gun  would  hang  horizontal  If 
suspended  by  thein.  They  were  eotnaiunly  made  hi  the 
conventions!  form  of  a  itoipliln  ;  hence  the  niuue. 
6.  [rap.]  In  astron.,  an  ancient  northern  con- 
stellation, I>elphinua(  which  see). — 7.  In  arch., 
a  technical  term  applied  to  the  pipe  and  cover 
at  a  source  for  the  supply  of  water.— 8.  In 
Christian  orchard.,  an  image  or  representation 
of  a  dolphin,  constituting  an  emblem  of  love, 
diligence,  and  swiftness.  It  vu  frequently  Intro- 
duced In  architectural  sculpture,  etc.,  or  warn  u  an  orna- 
ment by  tbe  early  Christiana.  It  wis  often  represented 


t(«MU/  ), 

formerly 
•  to  the 


t  ther  ran  strerncs  < 
]  felde. 


fc.  T.  S.X  II.  S37. 


et 

Made  the  a 


Their  despatch  la  quick,  and  leas  dolorous  than  the  paw 
et  the  hear.  Dr.  II.  Mart,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 
■Irn.  L  Am  Hat  under  doleful. 
dolorously  (dol'0-rus-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  dole- 
rousely  ;  (dolorous  +  -ly-.)  Sorrowfully;  in  a 
manner  to  express  grief  or  distress;  painfully. 

v  of  tho  pan Um ere  hym  toks  and  lodde  hym  forth  bet- 
Inge  bym  deieeoutstv,  and  1  prayo  yow  and  rcquere  that 
ye  wtll  telle  me  what  ye  be,  and  for  what  cauao  yo  he 
Merlin  (H.RT.  *.),  tit  Mi. 
Od  *jtWMs^roca^tt^hciu»nd  shrieks 

I  (dol '  o-rua-nes),  u.  Sorrowful- 

I1PS8, 

dolour,  11.    See  dolor. 

dolphin  (dol'nn),  ».  [<  ME.  dolphyn,  dolfin 
(a&o  delphin,  del/in,  <  L),  <  OF.  da/p»i»,  daul- 
)>>»n,  F.  dauphin  mm  Pr.  daljin  =  Bp.  delfin  m 
Pg.  drlfim  s:  It.  dclfina,  <  L.  delphtnut,  poet. 
delphin.K  Gr.  6te\+ic,  later  6V ifis  {iOAtv-),  a  dol- 

Shin  (Dclphinus  delphis):  see  Delphinus.  Cf. 
auphin.]  1.  The  popular  name  of  the  ceta- 
ceous mammals  of  the  family  Delphinida  and 
genus  Dclphinus,  most  of  which  are  also  known 
as  and  more  frequently  called  porpoises,  this 
word  being  interchangeable  with  dolphin.  The 
dolphin  proper  la  MphinHs  delphis,  havtnf  a  longer  and 
"  than  the  porpoise  proper,  divide ' 

fore- 


ahaj-prr  snoot  than  the  vmrpnlae  proper,  divided  by  a  con- 
striction with  convexity  forward  from  the  convex  for*- 


9f.  Same  as  dauphin  Dolphin  of  the  mast  (<wu/ ' 

a  kind  of  wreath  formed  of  plaited  c  ' 
taatened  round  the  mast*  of  a  veaael  aa 

puddening.    Fatenner.    Xo*  puddening. 

dolphineWdorftn-et),  C    [<  ArfpWa  +  -tt.] 

•e  hla  mate,  the  Turtle  Dot* 
I  Isjlphin  hla  owne  Dolphins*. 

Spenser,  Colin  float,  L  SOS. 

dolphin-flower  (dol'fin-flou'er),  n.  A  name 
of  cultivated  species  of  Delphinium;  the  lark- 
spur. 

dolphin-fly  (dol'nn-fli),  n.  An  insect  of  the 
aphis  tribe,  Aphis  faba,  which  destroys  the 
leaves  of  bean-crops,  thus  rendering  the  plants 
incapable  of  bringing  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
seeds  to  perfection.  Also  called,  from  it*  black 
color,  the  collier-aphis. 

dolphin-striker  (dornn-strl'ker),  n.  A  ship's 
spar  extending  perpendicularly  downward  from 
tno  cap  of  tbe 
bowsprit,  and 
serving  to  sup- 
port the  jib- 
boom  by  means 
of  the  martin- 
gale-stays. Al- 
so called  mar- 
tingale. 

dolt  (d6tt),  n. 
[First  in  early 
mod.  E.;  ap- 
par.  a  var.  of 
E.  dial,  dold, 
stupid,  confus- 
ed, <  ME.  dold, 
another  spell- 
ing of  dulled,  dult,  dulled,  pp.  of  dullen,  do 
make  dull  or  stupid :  see  dull,  r.]  A  dull,  stu- 
pid fellow;  a  blockhead  ;  a  numskull. 

O  rail!  Odolt! 
Aa  Ignorant  aa  dbt !       Shot.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

dolt  (d61t),  r.  i.  [<  dolt,  n.]  To  wi 
foolishlv :  behave  foolishly.  [Rare.] 

doltish  (d61'ti*h),  a.    [<  dolt  +  -i-IA.}  Like 
dolt;  dull  in  Intellect;  stupid;  blockish. 


It  abounds  In  the  .Mediterranean  and  the  teraper- 
ate  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  ta  an  agile  animal,  and  oiten 
follows  ships  in  large  herds,  executing  amnaing  gnmhols, 
deacrihing  aemiclrcular  curves  which  living  the  blow-bole 
out  of  water  to  enable  llaelf  to  breathe.  A  uanal  length 
Is  about  S  feet. 

That  even  yet  the  DotpMn,  which  him  (Arlon)  ban 

It)  mm  BiUmlilil  At  rill  lore. 

S^nvser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xl  T* 

8.  A  general  and  popular  name  of  fish  of  the 
family  Corx/phamida :  so  called  from  some  eon- 
fusion  with  the  mammals  of  the  same  name. 
Spee-tcs  are  Ctm/ytunvx  Hiijnmu.  C.  eyiciaetii,  etc. ,  of  an 
elongated  antmrslf.  inn  aliap.'  with  a  high  protuberant  fore- 
bead  and  very  long  dorsal  fin.  Inhabiting  the  high  aeai.d 
warm  and  tciuiieraUi  latltades.  They  ratwe  up  to  &  or  0 
feet  in  length,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  change  of  color 
out  of  the  water.    Also  called 


down  that  I  think  ever  was 
without  the  privilege  of  a  bauble. 

Sir  P.  .otdaeu,  Arcadia,  t 

doltiahly  (ddl'tish-li),  odr.  In  a  doltish  man- 
ner; stupidly. 

doltiahness  "(dol'tish-nes),  n.  Tl 
of  a  dolt ;  stupidity. 

In  that  comlrsll  part  of  our  Tragedy,  we  base 
hut  scurrility,  vnwourthy  of  any  cliaat  eares :  or 

>  shew  of  aWrisAisra,  tnoeod  fit  to  lift  vp  a  toads 


rartlng  day 

Pies  like  the  dufpAin.  whom  each  pang  imbaea 

With  a  new  colour,  as  It  snaps  away, 

lite  laat  atlll  loveliest,  till  -  'tis  gone  —  and  all  is  gray. 

Byron,  Chllde  liarol  1  Ir.  ai. 

8.  In  Gr.  antig.,  a  ponderous  mass  of  lead  or 
iron  suspended  from  a  special  yard  on  a  naval 
vessel,  and,  if  opportunity  presented,  let  fall 
into  the  hold  of  a  hostile  ship  to  sink  her  b' 
\  her  bottom.— 4.  -Vniif. 


»r  t>v 

:  (a) 
,  and 


A  spar  or  buoy  rnadp  fant  to  an  anchor,  am 
usually  supplied  with  a  ring  to  enable  ve»aels 
to  ride  by  it.  (M  A  moo  ring-post  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  a  dock.  It  is  generally  composed  of 


Air  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrle. 

dol  vent.  A  Middle  English  past  partieiple  of 
delrt. 

dora  't.  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  doom. 

dom-  (dom),  n.  [Pg.,  =  Sp.  don,  <  L.  dominus, 
lord,  master:  see  don'''.]  1.  The  Portuguese 
form  of  don*,  used  in  Portugal  and  Brar.il.  In 
Portugal  this  title  is  confined  to  the  king  and 
the  members  of  the  royal  family. —  2.  The  joker 
or  blank  card  used  in  playing  dom  pedro. — 3. 
[Abbr.  of  I*  rfominiayt.]  A  title  formerly  given 
to  the  pope,  and  afterward  to  Roman  Catholic 
dignitaries  and  members  of  some  monastic 
orders. 

-dom.  [<  ME.  -<iom,  <  Afl.  -dom  =  OS.  -dim  =  I). 
-<tom  =  OIIO.  -t«om,  MHG.  -(uw,  Q.  -turn,  -thum 
=  Dan.  -dom.  -domme  =  8w.  -dom,  •dome,  prop, 
an  independent  word,  AS.  ddm,  judgment,  law. 
jurisdiction,  E.  doom :  see  *»s,]  A  gufflx,  ori- 
ginally an  independent  word,  meaning  '  juris- 
diction,' hence  province,  state,  condition,  quali- 
ty, as  in  kingdom,  earldom,  popedom,  etc.,  ('Art's. 

leisdom, 


etc:  much  known 


Dombeya, 

used  also  in  colloquial  or  humorous  formation*, 

as  in  unperlcndom. 
domablot  (dom'a-bl),  a.    [<  OF.  domable,  <  L. 
domabilu,  tamable,  <  domare  =  E.  tame  :  swe 
tantr.    Cf.  a*««nf.  domito6/c.J     That  may  be 
tamed.    Uailey,  1731. 

domablenestt  {dom'a-bl-nes),  it.  Capability  of 
being  tamed,    liailey,  1727. 

doxnage1?,  «•    An  obsolete  farm  of  < 

domage2»,  a.    [fit.  <  L.  domare,  I 
gate:  see  domable.]    Subjugation.  Uobbrs. 

domain  (do-man'),  a.  [=  D.  domnn  —  H.  do- 
mans  ss  Dan.  damans  =  Sw.  domdn,  <  <  )F.  do- 
main? (also  demaine,  >  E.  demain  and  demesne  \. 
P.  domains  =  Sp.  dominio  (obs.  domanio,  alter 
OF.)  =  Pg.  domlnio  =  It.  dominio,  domino,  do- 
main, <  Li.  dominium,  right  of  ownership,  prop- 
erty, dominion:  see  dominion,  dominate.  Ct. 
demain.]  1.  Dominion;  province  of  amnion; 
range  or  extent  of  authority :  as,  to  trench  an 
one's  domain  by  interference. 

Me  thought  hi  hym,  aa  my  wilt  eoutbe  suffice. 
His  hert  was  noo  thyng  In  hla  oweo  demavise. 

Political  Poems,  etc  <ed.  KumivallX  p.  isX 

8.  The  territory  over  which  dominion  in  exer- 
cised ;  the  territory  ruled  over  by  a  I 
or  under  the  government  of  a  i 
as,  the  domain*  of  Great  Britain.— 3.  An  i 
in  land;  landed  property. 

The  large  doinoin  hla  greedy  sons  divide- 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xtv. 

The  village,  In  becoming  more  populous  from  avsnse 
cause  or  other,  has  got  separated  from  Its  cnttlvmtsM  or 
common  domain ;  or  the  domain  has  been  swallowed  sp 
in  It-  Jfsrine,  VfUssre  Communities,  p.  lia 

4.  The  land  about  the  mansion-house  of  a  lord, 
and  in  his  immediate  occupancy. —  5.  In  law, 
ownership  of  land;  immediate  or  absolute 
ownership;  permanent  or  ultimate  ownership. 
In  the  last  two  senses  the  word  coincides  with 
demain,  demesne. — 6.  The  range  or  limits  of  any 
department  of  knowledge  or  sphere  of  action, 
or  the  scope  of  any  particular  subjeet :  as,  the 
domain  of  religion,  science,  art,  letters,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  etc.;  the  judicial  domain. 

Thou  unrelenting  past ' 
Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  donuus. 

Bryant,  The  fast 

7.  In  logic,  the  breadth,  extension,  circuit,  or 
sphere  of  a  notion — Crown  domains,  royal  do- 
mains, Same  ss  mnm  lands  (which  see,  under  re,  sew . 
—  Direct  domain  (T.  domain*  di'mnVk  In  AVnacA-cvtwa. 
dian  ta^e,  a  right  of  superiority  which  the  feudal  set^nsra* 
or  grantor  reserved  to  nlaiself  on  a  grant  of  real  property 
held  under  fsndal  tenure  or  by  emphyteutic  tense —  Do- 
main of  use  (K.  dotMine  utite\  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  right  of  ownership  of  real  property  held  under  s  grmnt 
from  the  feudal  seignior  or  by  emphyteutic  lease,  soioect 
to  certain  dues  snd  services  to  the  feudal  seignior  or 
grantor,  who  retains  hla  right  of  awperioriiy.—  Eminent 
domain,  rixht  of  eminent  domain,  the  superiority  .«• 
dominion  of  the  sovereign  power  over  all  tbe  psupesty 
within  the  state,  by  which  It  to  entitled  to  appropriate, 
by  ounslltulloissl  sgency,  any  part  necessary  to  the  puhJi  c 
good,  compeuaation  Ix-lng  given  tor  what  is  taken. 

The  Act  of  Virginia  legislators  which  stretched  the  doe- 
trine  of  esninenf  domain  to  the  lionirrs  of  modrro  socisl- 
Ism.  Johns  Hopkins  Hist.  Studies,  3d  ser.,  p.  as. 

Public  domain,  national  domain,  state  domain.  <sj 

In  Europe,  the  property  liclonglng  directly  to  and  control- 
led by  the  stale,  auch  as  lands  set  spart  for  state  or  rat- 
He  uses,  roads,  canals,  navtcahle  rivers,  fortlflcatl.  es. 
pnbllc  buildiiiKS.  etc,  f>)  In  the  United  state*,  the  Unda 
owned  by  the  federal  government  or  by  a  State :  tbe  pab- 
llc  lands  held  for  sale  or  reserved  for  specific  uses, 
domal  (do'mal),  a.  [<  ML.  'domalis,  <ls.de 
mus,  a  house :  see  dome.]  In  astro!.,  pertaining 
to  a  house. 

News  that  ought  to  make  the  heart  of  s  coward  trv-mhse. 
Mars  is  now  entering  Into  the  first  bouse,  snd  will  shortly 
appear  In  all  his  dvmal  dignities. 

,td Jijon,  The  Drummer.  UL  I. 
domanial  (dd-m&'nt-al),  a.    [<  F.  domanial,  < 
ML.  domanialis,  <  tfomriNium.  an  altered  form 
(after  F.)  of  L  tfomiatwra,  domain :  see  domain.} 
Relating  to  domains  or  landed  estates. 

In  all  donsaissaf  and  flscsl 
prlvsU  Interests  of  Uie  Crown  stood 
those  of  s  subject,  tbe  former  enjoyx 
prrlor  advantages.  H 

domba  (dom'M),  ».   [E.  Ind.]   A  large 
Indian  tree,  Caiophyllum  inophyUum.  The 
furnish  a  fragrant  oil,  and  the  wood  is  hard  snd 
durable. 

dombet,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  dumb. 
Dombeya  (dom'be-a),  a.  [XL,  named  in  honor 
of  J.  Isombey,  a  French  botanist  (1742  -93).]  A 
stereuliaceous  genua  of  handsome  shrubs  and 
trees,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  adjacent  is- 
lands, including  about  25  species.  The  hark  of  D 
piattmUotia,  of  tfadagssear,  yields  s  fiber  that  is  used 
king  cordage.  D.  BurpessUs,  of  South  Africa  U 
ss  the  Zulu  cherry. 
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Domboc 

Domboc  (A8.  pron.  dorn'bdk),  a,  [AS.,  lit. 
'doom-book,'  i.e.,  book  of  laws:  see  doom-  ami 
book.  ]  The  book  of  laws,  now  lost,  compiled 
under  the.  direction  of  King  Alfred  ofEngland, 


The**  Would   prohalily  include  the  ttandard  wort  of 
Alfred,  known  as  the  [hn*t*f,  and  those  ommterpart*  of 
m  which  •tmd  Uw  purpoec  of  a  prtmltltr  enroll 
itfAsitov**,  .No.  »K1.  p.  70(L 

(ddm),  n.  [<  OF.  dome,  also  applied,  er- 
roneously, dome,  a  town-house,  state-house,  a 
dome,  cupola,  F.  Mmt.  a  cupola,  dome,  as  It. 
daonxo,  a  dome,  cupola,  cathedral,  =  OB.  dom 
-  -  OFriea.  dom  =  OHO.  dost,  damn,  a  house. 
MUG.  <inom,  fane*,  a  temple,  a  church,  =  0. 
taws*  (oba.),  doia,  a  cathedral  (in  comp.  dom- 
kireke.  whence  the  accom,  Icel.  domktrkja  = 
Sw.  dosxA-yrx-a  _-  l>an.  liumkirkr,  a  cathedral), 

<  I .  dfimuM  (ML.  also  prob.  domas),  a  bouse, 
ML.  domkw  Dei  or  simply  downs,  or  with  a 
saint's  name  attached,  c.  g.,  domta  Sancti  Petri, 
a  church,  cathedral,  often  roofed  with  a  cupola, 

<  Or.  d^Mof,  a  house,  a  temple,  <  Sifuw,  build, 
akin  to  K.  Master,  q.  v.  The  above  forms  were 
partly  mixed  with  ML.  doma.  a  house,  roof, 
cupola,  <  LL.  dosxa,  a  house,  roof.  <  Or.  o*»io(rO, 
a  houae.  a  temple,  <  rfW.  Wld.  1  1.  A  build- 
ing ;  a  house ;  especially,  a  stately  building ;  a 
great  hall ;  a  church  or  temple.  [Poetical.] 

Approach  the  dame,  the  social  banquet  than.  Pop*. 


Outllv 


9.  In. 


aaptrtng  yo«lh  that 

tve*  to  fame  the  pi.i 


fired  the  Eii 


H  Bphl 

i  pi.  .ui  foul  that  raised  It 
Ofrtor,  Rich.  III.  (attsnxtX  UL  1. 
In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  etately  pleasure -dome  decree. 

Caf*rtd>.  Kubla  Khan. 
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he  removed  or  thrown  open  aj  far  a*  desired,  and  a  mecha- 
nism It  provided  t*>  revolv*  the  dom*  an  that  the  aperture 
can  he  made  to  command  any  part  ol  the  heavena 
6.  In  crystal.,  a  form  whose  planes  intersect 
the  vertical  axis,  but  are  parallel  to  one  of  the 
lateral  axes:  so  called  because  it  has  above  or 
below  a  horizontal  edge  like  the  roof  of  a 
house ;  also,  one  of  the  faces  of  such  a  form. 
In  the  orthorhonituc  ayitent,  a  dome,  If  parallel  to  the 
lunger  lateral  axlt,  ia  a  eutcrtWow ;  If  |iarallel  to  the 
•horter  lateral  axla.  a  nrarAjntinae.  In  the  monoiilntc  ay*- 
tem  a  diuitc  la  an  «icfAm/«mc  or  ritiw«tinn*  according  a*  it 
H  parallel  to  that  lateral  axla  which  la  respectively  per- 
l>eiwllciilar  nr  nldluue  to  the  vertical  axl*.-- Floating 
dome,  a  form  of  rotating  astronomical  dome  floating  in 
an  annalar  tank  filled  with  a  fluid.  In  which  the  base  of 
the  doroe  la  plunged. 
dome1  (dom),  r.  (.;  pret.  and  pp.  domed,  ppr. 
doming.  [<  dome),  a.]  To  furnish  or  cover 
with  a  dome;  give  the  shape  of  a  dome  to. 

Once  mure  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  thing*  new. 
And  .tntne.  the  red  plough  d  hilla 

With  loving  blue.     TVnnpnm.  Early  Spring. 

to  far  ail  know,  alt  the  doaaad  building,  erected  by  the 
Roman*  up  to  the  time  of  Conalantfnr,  and  Indeed  lung 
afterwarda,  were  circular  In  tbe  Ulterior. 

J.  FwjMtmm.  II let.  Arch,  I.  si*. 

ed  Into  aquare 

i  and  enrichment  finish*!  In  cttrtue, 
a  profusion  of  gold. 

Bttt  t  Jour.  Dee.  Art,  II.  3*4. 

dome3!,  n.  and  r.    An  obsolete  form  of  doom. 

Domobook,  n.    Hame  as  Domboc. 

dome-cover  (ddm'kuv'er),  a.  In  a  locomotive, 
the  cover  of  copper  or  brass  which  incloses  the 
dome  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat.  Bee  dosed, 
«.,  3  (b). 

dome-head  (dom'hed),  a.  The  top  of  the  dome 
of  a  tank-car. 

domel  (dd'mel),  a.  A  dialectal 

Groat. 

 it  (dO'ment),  «.    [<  do1  + 

formaneej  doings.  [Colic*}.] 


domesticate 


i  of  nil  bleached  < 


sfie  cloth  for  a  t 


11.  .<. 
that  of  I'M 
ix>  ration. 


K.  Kffhlm,  The  Century.  XXXV.  4a. 
Domestic  architecture,  (a)  Tlie  art  of  designing  and 

executing  buildings  for  domestic  or  private  uac,  aa  cot- 
tage*, larro  home*,  villa*,  mantlotia,  etc,  (A)  Collectively, 
tin-  aiylea  or  methwla  punned  In  building  for  domrtlic 
purpxtae* ;  the  character  or  quality  of  donH-atic  baildinga : 
reAibvfijre  of  England  aa  cociipared  a)ih 
Domestic  commerce,  domestic  cor- 
:la-  Bouna.  —  DomasUc  economy,  the 
nuttcra  relating  to  the  family  are  con- 
ly,  the  eeonutnical  iiianageiiientut  house, 
art  of  managllMI  di  *ibc*tle  attain  in  the 
iirat  and  thriftiest  manner.—  Domestic  medicine,  nwdi. 
cine  as  practised  by  unprofessional  peraoua  in  their  own 
families  -  Domestic  motor.  »e*  motor. 

£L  a.  1 .  A  household  servant ;  a  sen-ant  re- 
siding with  a  family. 

The  inaatcr  labour*,  and  leada  an  anxious  life,  to  arcur* 
to  the  Sotaejttr*. 

A'lu-x.  Duty  of  rVervani 


■id  ali; 


Many  a  gallant  gay 
Bow*  before  him  at  the  door.  ( 


2t.  A  native  of  a  country. 


If  he  were  a 
In  heart. 


II  n 


wax  a  gfonweflea; 

rood  Centurion. 


fur  birth 

Br 

St.  An  inmate  of  a  house. 

Th*  great  Haall  mention!  a  certain  art,  of  drawing 
many  doves,  by  anointing  the  wlnga  of  a  few  With  a  fra- 
grant ointment,  and  au  lending  them  abroad,  that  by  the 
frag-nuiey  <■#  lite  ointment  they  may  allure  others  unto 
th*  houat  wh«r*ot  they  are  Uemaelvea  the  <L,mnti<*t^ 


domesdayt,  dome 

of  doomgdaf,  etc. 

nestle  (d6-mes'tik),o.and».  [EariymodE. 
(Umtttirk,  domes f»ic  ;  <  OF.  Atnmttique,  ver- 
nacularly dooicscac,  d/raterAc,  domnckt,  drme»- 
gue,  etc.,  F.  cfoiawso^ac  =  Pr.  domemjue,  domet- 
mr,  dosxesftf,  rtomcitfcf/we  =  Rp.  «*»« 
It.  dowMWfico,  <  L.  dossCTficiut,  beloi 
houaehold,  <  domun,  house,  houaenom:  see 
dome.]  I.  a.  1.  Kelating  or  belonging  to  the 
home  or  household,  or  to  houaehold  affairs; 
pertaining  to  one's  place  of  residence,  or  to  the 
affairs  which  eoneern  it,  or  used  in  " " 
of  such  affaire:  aa,  dom  ' 

B-l4^    lift    a.    (aVrtlitfBTs^l^  Clflt  a 


4y.  A  domicile;  a  home. 

1  found  myaatf  *■  ■  uaat  tor  court*,  that  I  was 
to  pat*  th*  rest  of  my  life  In  my  own  <fome*l»e*. 

Sir  W.  rental*, 

0.  pi  H ome-niailccot  ton  clotha,  either  bleached 
or  unbleached,  of  the  grades  in  common  use, 
and  neither  printed  nor  dyed.  [TJ.  8.] 
domestical  (d^-mea'ti-kal),  a.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
domettimll ;  <  dome* he  +  -at.]  I  a.  If.  Hame 
as  domftir. 

d  forsakes,  yaa  even  of  hla  own  donerri. 
Qaotad  In  Jtotri**'!  HM.  World,  Pref.,  p.  S*. 


;  to  tho 


Th*  original,  proceeding!  and  mcceaac  of  th 
rf.M««ricof  and  forren  trade!  and  tr»m.|U**  of 
Britain.  Haafast*  Vmjmj*,  L  1S4. 

3.  Of  a  home-like  character;  of  local  origin. 
[Rare.] 

The  Catholic  Church  ,  .  .  has  made  In  fourteen  cen- 
turies rin  England]  amatalve  aratem,  .  .  .  at  taice  dmn**- 
liral  and  lUUly.  ifntrrsois  En| 


This  restricted  application  of  the  I 
fact  that  the  churchee  of  Italy  ' 
built  with  a  cupola  at  the  Interaec 
tranaept  or  over  the  aanetuary.    In  ■ 
may  refer  equally  well  to  the  I 
the  cupola  which  la  lis  moat  c 
At  the  south  aid*  of  the  court  I 
I  with  a  large  <io*»e. 

Fveotkt,  Description  of  th* 
Life,  like  a  daw*  of  many-coloured  gl 
stalna  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 


The  hand  that  nvnnded  Peter'! 


furckiu,  ltUtrliiuure.  p  SOa. 
,  thou  only  bUat 
iv'd  the  fall  I 
Oneper,  Task,  UL  41. 

In  these  aimple  raise 
Th*  natural  feeling  of  equality 
la  by  dota**tt0  service  unimpaired. 

WorwsuwrtA,  Excuralnn,  vl. 

S.  Attached  to  the  occupations  of  the  home  or 
the  family ;  pertaining  to  homo  life,  or  to ' 
hold  affairs  or  interests:  as,  a  d«*xesf»c 
woman. 

Well,  you  see.  master  Prerolll 
aoter  I  am ;  here  I  alt  of  an  *i 
family.  .Saendsu, 

His  fortltuite  la  the  more  extraordinary 
domrartr  feeling*  wee*  unuaually 


II. t  a.  1.  A  family ;  a  1 

X^U^ll  Thuc^uTdea'f*  4U 

3.  A  domestic :  a  servant.  .SoiifAirei/. 
domestically  (do-m.-«'ti-kjU-i),  adv.    1.  In  re- 
lation to  domestic  affairs. 

At  the  conception  of  Ufa  In  Uie  Hebrew  heaven  elab- 
orated, .  .  .  the  ascribed  ammgilliiciiUdld  not,  like  Unite 
of  the  Ureeka,  parallel  tcncttrtal  arrangrmenU  dostestt'. 
tally.  H.  .Spraeer,  Prin.  of  Soclol.,  1 10a. 

r  m  I >»re,  uugarnlahed,  help. 


«.Vame*,  JrVa^fri^,  UtXTIt  98. 

S.  Privately ;  as  one  of  a  family, 
domestical!.*  (do-mes'ti-kant),  a.    [<  ML.  do. 
m«ficas(  (-)*,  ppr.  of  domrifioare  •  ace  domest*. 
ctito.]    Forming  part  of  the  same  family. 


what  a  deawsfte  char- 
ing aurrourMlnl 
faool  for 


,  Th*  Prottlem. 
A  true  ilothlc  <f«nw  — grand  arcbea  leading  up  to  a 
grander  doin*  within,  concentric  atory  shore  story  with- 
out riling  with  forests  of  pinnacles  clustered  around  th* 
tall  central  aptrc. 

C.  K.  A'orton,  Travel  and  Study  In  Italy,  p  3U. 

8.  Anything  shaped  like  a  cupola,   (a)  A  hernl- 

ipbrrtcal  arch.  <frl  file  ateam-chaniher  of  a  locomotive, 
(e)  la  state!.,  th*  upper  part  of  a  furnace,  reaembllttg  a 
hollow  bemlapliere  or  tniall  di»m*  (if)  Tile  ralaed  r«M>f  or 
monitor  root  of  a  railroail  car  of  American  pattern,  aerv. 
lug  for  lighting  ami  ventilation,  or  a  tiinllar  feature  over 
the  chief  cabin  or  a*l...n  of  tome  iteamcrt. 
4.  The  dome-shaped  part  of  the  roof  of  an  astro- 
nomical obaervatorv,  placr-,1  over  a  telescope. 
It  la  usually  hcn,it,»h.  rlc.f  and  1.  ao  ranged  that  any 
daalrad  part  ol  the  hravene  may  Iw  dUclo^l  to  the  lli- 
atrument.    In  aome  fornit  Ihlt  ii  acco 


"""Saraulne, 
no  maalc  ao  well  a*  hit 
kitchen  clock,  sod  the  sir*  which  the  toss  slag  to  him  aa 
they  bum  uu  the  hearth,  baa  solar**  which  other*  never 
dream  of.  Ifntecoa,  Kaaaya,  la  ser,  p.  306. 


3.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  considered  as  a  fam- 
ily, or  to  one>i  own  country;  internal;  not  for- 
eign: as,  dnmesftr  dissensions;  domtntic  goods ; 
itoatesfio  trade. 

tee  thU  heatl  to  1»  no  atranarer,  born* 
he  alttcth  In  the  temple  of  (iod  ; 
'  nye. 

Aye,  Expua.  of  Daniel ,  rlL 

If  tliere  tie  any  proposition  universally  true  In  politic*. 
It  it  thlt.  that  foreign  attachment*  are  the  fruit  of  daw*- 
tu  mtartltr.  Mamulny,  Intahllltlca  of  Jew*. 


heTt  SoSsrs a 


of  hla  l 

Jiir  K.  bring,  Npoechea,  p.  71. 

.  -  J  (d^-mes'ti-kit),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
donKsficaftvi,  ppr.  dosxesfxeflnna.  [<  LL.  dome*- 
iteatw,  p.  a.,  prop.  pp.  of  (ML.)  do^nesfacxtre  (> 
It.  dometticare  =  Pg.  Bp.  domettiear  =  Pr.  do- 
metgar,  domesfar  aa  F.  dosxesftowrr,  OF.  aVNMV- 
f*er),  live  in  a  family,  trans,  tame,  <  L.  dome*. 
fxexo,  domestic:  see douwwfie.]  I.  fraas.  1.  To 
make  domestic ;  accustom  to  remain  much  at 
home:  as,todoi»offiotitVone'sself.— 3.  To  make 
an  inmate  of  a  household ;  associate  in  family 
life;  hence,  to  make  intimate  or  cause  to  be- 
come familiar,  as  if  at  home. 

Having  the  entry  Into  your  bouac.  ami  Wing  halt  d*e- 
mraftraterf  by  their  altuation. 

A-Mrtr,  To  a  Member  of  the  Si 


pear*  la  maintained  without  the  akl  of  s  mili- 
tary Hrtahllahiucnt.  Htinm.fr.  Hilt  I  .  H..  I..  Int. 
4.  Home-made:  an  epithet  applied  to  certain 
cotton  cloths  of  American  manufacture.  Bee 


I  would  not  be  rfotsMrieuW  all  my  day*  with  a 
of  very  lupertor  rapacity  to  my  own. 

Lamb.  Old  and  Xew  ochoolmaater. 

To  marry  la  to  donwsftoifr  tlte  Recording  Angel. 

JL  L.  Sleretimm.  Vlrgtnlbos  Puerlauue.  II. 

Ttiat  propoaltion  I  beg  the  reader  b>  dameetiealt  In  the 
m<at  Inttmate  and  familiar  part  of  hla  knowledge. 

HVermiiurrr  AVr.,  <  XX  VIII  Tin. 


If  we  dilate  in  beholding  the  Orcek  energy,  the 
i  already  ilmai 


Ki  ii: j 


jiridc.  It  it  that  w*  are  *>brad)'  J'™'U"'!!?"  ibt  ,am* 
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domesticate 

8.  To  convert  to  domestic  uses,  m  wild  ani- 
mals or  plants) ;  tame  or  bring  under  control 
or  cultivation ;  reclaim  from  a  atate  of  na- 
ture. 

Tlie  domelioUai  reindeer  still  retains  Ids  wild  Instincts, 
mi  I  lit vi- r  fails  to  proteat  against  the  necessity  of  labor. 

II.  Taylor,  Northern  TrsTel,  p.  l«t. 

II.  introiu.  To  live  much  at  homo;  lead  a 
quiet  home  life;  become  u  member  of  a  family 
circle. 

I  would  rnthrr  ...  ih  her  married  to  mmn  hooeat  and 
tender-hearted  nun,  whose  love  mlgtit  Induce  him  to  do- 
mesticate with  her,  and  to  llvu  peaceably  and  pleasingly 
wllhiD  his  family  circle,  Uiaii  to  we  Iver  mated  with  a 
prince  of  the  blood.      H.  BrvUce,  Fool  of  Quality,  1. so*. 

domestication  (d^mos^i-ka'shgn),  a.  [=  1'. 
domestication  —  Hp.  domesticaciun  a>  Pg.  domci- 
ticacSo  —  It.  domestUstKione,  <  MI.,  as  if  'domcs- 
ficv»f»«(n-),  <  domenticnrc,  domesticate:  seo  do- 
mesticate.'] 1.  The  act  of  becoming  domestic, 
or  the  atate  of  being  domesticated;  homo  life; 
home-like  association  or  familiarity. — S.  The 
act  of  converting  to  domestic  uses,  as  wild  ani- 
mals or  plants,  by  taming  or  cultivation ;  the 
state  of  being  made  domestic :  as,  the  domesti- 
cation  of  the  zebra  has  been  attempted;  the 
domestication  of  the  potato, 

domesticatlve  (do-mes'ti-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  domes- 
lira 'r  +  -ire.]  Tending  to  "or  of  the  nature  of 
domestication:  aa,  domesticatire  breeding. 

domesticity  (do-mes-tls'i-tl).  n. ;  pi.  dumcstid- 
tiei  (-tlx).  [=  F.  domesticite)  —  Hp.  domestici- 
dad  =  ~Pg.  domenlicidade,  <  MK  domee)ticita{t-)», 
<  L.  domesticus,  domestic:  see  domestic]  I. 
The  state  of  being  domestic. 

Those  great  artlita  [who  succeeded  "the  roasters  "1 
brought  with  them  mystery,  deapoodency,  donuv/iei'/y, 
sensuality  :  of  all  theae  good  cunt,  aa  well  aa  erlL 

Jxusiiu,  Lecture*  oo  Art,  1 1SI. 

Some  of  the  aapectj  of  a  aoldiere  career,  IU  nomadic 
character,  ita  want  of  domes! ititjt. 

fkt  Cctaturw,  XXXII,  M5. 

2.  A  dnmestia  affair,  act,  or  habit. 

The  donuttieititm  of  life.  J.  Martinsau. 

domesticize  (do-mes'si-siz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  lUimcxticiced,  ppr.  domcsticizing.  [<  dome*- 
Mi  + -i.-c]  To  render  domestic;  domesticate. 
Son  they. 

domett  (ilom'et),  n.  [Prob.  from  a  proper 
name.]  A  plain  cloth,  of  which  the  warp  is 
cotton  and  the  weft  woolen. 

domejrkito  (do-uut'kH),  ».  (After  I.  Thmeyko, 
a  Chilian  mineralogist.]  A  native  copper  ar- 
aenid,  occurring  massive  iu  Chili,  of  a  tin-white 
to  steel-gray  color  and  metallic  luster. 

domical  (do'mi-kal),  a.  [<  ML.  'domiealit,  do- 
micwli*,  <  L.  domus,  a  house,  ML.  a  church,  etc.: 
aee  dome.]  Related  to  or  shaped  like  a  dome ; 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  dome  or 
domes;  influenced  in  construction  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  dome. 

The  kinga  of  ifykeuS  liad  reared  thoae  tomtit  or  trea 
aariea  which  allow  inch  a  wonderful  etrlring  after  the  do- 
miaU  form  while  the  domical  oomtructioii  was  not  yet  tin. 
derail  •  "I  JL  A.  Fret  man,  Norman  Cowi  tlost,  V,  1*6. 

Domical  church,  a  church  of  which  a  dome  la  the  char- 
setertslle  feature  ;  or,  apecltVcally.  a  church  r>f  which  the 
entire  roof-jdan  l§  practically  a  aertca  of  domes,  wheAlier 
boldly  prominent,  aa  in  at.  Mara  a  at  Venice,  and  tu  the 
ehnrch  of  St.  Front  at  l'erigucux,  France,  copied  from  it 


li .i  CwavcS.— Calbe-lral  of  fcngMua,  l-'i  in-   .  ■•« <enuirj. 


in  the  eleventh  century,  or  not  apparent  from  the  exte- 
rior, na  ia  common  iu  the  medieval  churches  of  Anjouand 
'•ordering  pniviuees.  Thl*  -vntein  of  coiiatmctlon  ii  of 
Hvraotliic  origin,  mi  l  present*  a  highly  Interesting  and 
inijioitaiit  phiisc  of  arcblU-elurel  development. 

IWrlgordl  i.  the  land  alike  of  Hint  Implements  and  »f 
jiioiliWif  raifrawaV.  I'omViiij^iritry  for,,  I,.  325. 
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domically  (dd'mi-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  domical 
manner;  aa  or  with  a  dome:  as,  domically  roofed 
chapels. 

domlcella  (dom-i-eel'|),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
do-SMew,  a  house: 
see  dome.}  The 
specific  name 
of  a  lory  of 
the  Moluccas, 
Lorius  domic 1 1- 
la  ( Lin  me  us ), 
adopted  by 
some  authors 
as  the  genus 
name  instead  of 
the  barbarous 
word  Lorius.  In 
souse  usage*  It  la 
nearly  eonlertul- 
nooa  with  the  aub- 
famlty  l.<fritur.  In- 
clnding  ifaa,  Cari-  DooilcvlU  |  Ltiiu  *tm<ttlU  : 

/iAiJuj,  etc. 

domicile,  domlcil  (dom'i-Kll),  ».  [=  D.  domi- 
cile =  0.  Dan.  Hw.  domicil,  <  OF.  domicile,  F. 
domicile  —  Pr.  domidll  —  Hp.  Pg.  It.  domicilio, 
<  L.  domicilimm,  a  habitation,  abode,  <  domwt, 
a  house  (see  dome),  +  '-cilinm,  perhaps  con- 
nected with  ceila,  a  cot,  hot,  cell,  and  ceiart, 
cover,  hide:  see  cell,  conceal. J  1.  In  genera], 
a  place  of  residence  of  a  person  or  a  family;  in 
a  narrower  sense,  the  place  where  one  lives;  a 
place  of  habitual  abode,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  place  of  temporary  sojourn. 

Let  him  hare  no  culinary  Are,  na  domicil;  let  blm,  when 
very  hungry,  go  to  the  town  for  food. 

Sir  W.  .■'  ■<.-■',  Ordluancee  of  kterm,  xiL 

2.  In  law,  the  place  where  a  person  has  his 
home,  or  his  principal  home,  or  where  he  has 
his  family  residence  and  personal  place  of  busi- 
ness; that  residence  from  which  there  is  no 
present  intention  to  remove,  or  to  which  there 
is  a  general  intention  to  return.  The  domicile  <u 

penda  nut  o«i  cltixeiiahlp.  nor  on  preaeuce,  but  on  the  con- 
currence of  two  elements :  let,  rotidenoe  iu  a  place :  and 
M,  the  Intention  of  the  peraon  to  make  that  place  his  home. 
Thus,  s  man  may  lie  a  riueni  of  one  •ountry,  hare  hit 
domicile  In  another,  and  teiuporarilr  reside  In  a  third. 
Domicile  ia  of  three  kinds :  1st,  domicile  o/  origin  or  am- 
tirita,  depending  on  that  of  the  parcnta  at  the  time  of 
birth  :  2d,  domicile  of  choice,  whk'll  is  voluntarily  acquired 
by  the  party :  and  So.  miMietf*  %  t*f*mtivn  of  laic,  as  that 
of  a  wife  arising  from  marriage.  Tlfe  term  domicile  b 
sometlrtira  used  to  ilgnlfy  the  length  of  reaidenoe  re- 
quired hy  the  law  of  some  countries  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing jurisdiction  In  civil  action* ;  iu  itUml,  resi- 
dence for  at  least  forty  dare  within  the  country  consti- 
tutes a  domicile  a*  to  jurleuLctlon.  All  qneatlona  relating 
to  personal  property.  In  matters  of  debt,  Inteatacy,  or  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  are  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
place  of  domicile,  while  those  relating  to  real  property 
are  siibyect  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  It  Is  situated, 
The  property  of  a  foreigner  domiciled  111  a  coontry  with 
which  hla  own  la  at  war  ia  held  to  be  anbject  to  seizure  aa 
that  of  an  alien  enemy. 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  that  place  la  prop- 
erly the  domicil  of  a  person  In  which  his  habitation  ia  Axed 
without  any  present  Intention  of  removing  therefrom. 

Story,  Coaaict  of  Laws,  111.  |  is. 

"Two  things  must  concur,"  aaye  the  same  eminent  Ju- 
rist (Story  L  "  to  constitute  domicile  —  first,  residence,  and 
aecondly,  Intention  of  making  It  the  home  of  the  party," 
and  when  once  4fom£ciu>  Is  aiimlred  It  U  not  shaken  oft*  by 
occasional  absences  for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  pleasure, 
or  even  by  visits  to  a  former  domicile,  or  to  one's  native 
country.  Woolrey,  lutrod.  to  Inter.  Law,  I E7. 

domicile  (dom'i-eil),  r.  f. :  pret.  and  pp.  rfomi- 
eiled,  ppr.  domiciling.  [=  D.  domicilieren  =  O. 
domicihren  —  Dan.  domicdliere  =  8w.  fJoiwiriYt- 
cra,  <  F.  domicilier  =  8p.  Pg.  domiciiUir,  <  NTj. 
'oVrsticiftare-  (see  o'ostici'iVife),  domicile;  frmii 
the  noun.]  To  establish  in  a  fixed  residence, 
or  a  residence  that  constitutes  continuance  in 
abode;  domiciliate. 

He  hat  new  been  a  fortnight  ifumictied  at  oriel. 

Mem.  <\f  H.  a,  Karham.  In  lnfoldsby  Lcgcnits,  I.  Ml. 

domlcillarl  (dom-i-sil'i-lfr),  n.  [<  ML.  domi- 
riliartu*,  a  domestic :  see  domiciliary.']  A  do- 
mestic; a  member  of  a  household. 

The  dean  of  Strasburg,  Ihc  prrlicnitarlcs,  the  capitulars 
and  dtimieiliarr.  Sterne,  Tristram  Hhandy,  Iv,  t. 

domiciliary  (.l<mi-i^il'i-«-rl>,  0.  [=  OF.  and 
F.  domiriliiiirr  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  lUmicilinrio,  <  ML. 
domiriliariux,  prop,  adj.,  doltieat  ie,  <  I*  domici- 
lium,  abiKlo,  ilumn-Ui- :  ki-o  dnmirih  .]  1.  1'i-r- 
taluing  to  no  abode,  or  the  residence  of  a  per- 
son or  a  family. 


dominate 

an  animal  lives:  as,  the  domiciliary  structure 
of  an  inf osorian ;  a  domiciliary  secretion.— 

Domiciliary  visit,  avtaHtoaprlvate  dwelling,  partial 
larly  for  the  purpose  of  searching  or  Inspecting  It  under 
authority,  aa  In  police  Hperriilon  or  In  hoaae-to-house 
rMtatloo  by  sanitary  officers 

Whether  or  not  official  oversight  (In  ancient  Egypt}  In- 
cluded domiciliary  nails,  it  at  any  rate  went  to  the  extent 
of  taking  note  of  each  family. 

It.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocloL,  |  Soa. 

domiciliate  (dom-i-sil'i-at),  r,  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
domiciliated,  ppr.  domiciliaUna.  [<  XL.  "domi- 
alia tus,  pp.  of  'domidliare,  <  L.  rioimV-ilrmw,  a 
domicile:  aee  domicile,  r.]  1.  To  provide  with 
or  establisli  in  a  domicile;  fix  in  a  place  of 
residence. 

The  domiciliated  eiaxees  of  one  of  the  must  Interesting 
nations  of  tlie  world. 

K.  If.  Lame,  Moilern  F<ji>tlana,  Fret,  p.  tv. 

2t.  To  render  domestic ;  tame. 

Tbo  doaiicitiatad  animals. 

/■emuaU,  Study  of  AntiqolUea,  p.  SI. 

domiciliation  (dom-i-«il-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  domi- 
ciliate  +  -ion.]  1.  The  state  ol  Wing  domicili- 
ated; inhabitancy. —  St.  The  act  of  taming  or 
rendering  domestic ;  the  atate  of  being  tamed 
or  domesticated :  as,  the  domiciliation  of  wild 
fowls.  B.  D. 

domicnlture  (d6'mi-kul-t^r),  a.  [<  L.  domus, 
a  house,  household,  +  cultura,  cultivation.] 
Housekeeping  and  cookery;  domestic  econ- 
omy.   E.  I).  [Rare.] 

domifyt  (do'mi-fl),  r.  t.  [As  ML.  dosti/lcorr, 
build,  <  L.  damn*,  a  house,  -f>  faecre,  make :  Bee 
domei  and  -fy.  1  In  astroL,  to  divide  (the  heav- 
ens) into  twelve  houses,  in  order  to  erect  a 
theme  or  horoscope  by  means  of  six  great  cir- 
cles, called  circles  of  position. 

domina  (dom'i-n|),  it. ;  pi.  aominas  (-ni).  [L.. 
mistress,  lady,  fern,  of  dominus,  master,  lorl; 
used  as  titles  in  ML. :  sec  rfomtMM*.]  In  latr,  a 
title  formerly  given  to  an  honorable  woman 
who  held  n  barony  in  her  own  right. 

dominance,  dominancy  (dom'i-nans,  -njtn-ei), 

fl.  [<  OF.  dominance ,  imminritec,  F.  dominance, 
<  dominant,  dominant:  see  dominant.  Cf.  pre- 
dominance.] Hule;  control;  authority;  ascen- 
dancy. 

dominant  (dom'i-nant), a. and  ».  [< OF.  domi- 
nant, F.  dominant  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dominante,  <  L. 
dominant-)*,  ppr,  of  anminari,  rule:  see  domi- 
nate. Cf.  <>rctfoniin4inf.]  I.  a.  1.  Exercising 
ruin  or  chief  authority;  governing;  predomi- 
nant :  aa,  the  dominant  party  or  faction. 

From  the  beginning  the  militant  class,  being  by  force 
of  arms  the  dominant  class,  becomes  the  clam  w  lucJi  owna 
the  source  o(  food  —  the  land, 

II.  Spmeer.  PTIn.  of  Soclol.,  1 163. 

Hence  —  2,  Having  a  controlling  effect  or  in- 
fluence ;  most  conspicuous  or  effective ;  over- 
shadowing. 

In  the  view  from  the  railway  Saint  Nicholas'  tower  Is 
dV/iioiunf.  a",  A.  Fresmau,  Venice,  p.  16, 

Moral  exlatence  la  often  thonghtleaaly  confounded  w  Ith 
spiritual,  because  It  la  ao  domindni  a  form  of  natural  cv- 
lateuce  aa  to  aeem  aometbinsT  apart  from  it 

H.  Jamet,  »uba.  and  Shad.,  p.  1  IS. 

But  once  originated,  the  conception  of  the  conatan cj  of 
the  order  of  Nat  tire  has  become  lite  dominant  Idea  of  mod- 
ern thought.  HusUf,  Amer.  Addresses,  p.  4 

Dominant  branch  of  a  tree.lu  imuA.,  one  containing  at 
least  half  of  all  the  knots  of  the  tree. —  Dominant  chord 
or  triad,  in  witunc,  the  triad  baaed  upun  the  dominant  or 
fifth  tone  of  the  scale.  This  triad  precedes  that  of  the 
tonic  In  the  complete  or  authentic  cadence.  Dominant 
section,  in  music,  an  intermediate  section  of  a  piece, 
wrlltevtltt  the  key  of  the  dominant,  and  thus  contrasted 
with  the  nrat  and  last  sections,  in  the  key  of  the  Ionic.— 
Dominant  tenement,  the  tenement  or  parcel  of  land  In 
favor  of  which  a  servitude  exists  over  another  tenement, 
called  the  aerraenf  tenement.  The  owner  of  the  dominant 
tenement  is  sometimes  called  the  dominant  owner, 

II.  N.  [=  D.  Q.  dominante  —  Dan.  Sw.  domi- 
nant, <  It.  dominante :  see  I.]  In  mmic;  (a) 
The  reciting  tone  in  Gregorian  scales  or  modes. 
(A)  The  fifth  tone  in  the  modern  scales  or  modes: 
so  called  because  of  its  importance  in  relation 
to  the  key-note  or  tonic. 

Aneieiit  Creek  mueic  aeems  .  .  .  to  have  deviated  from 
mire  l.y  ending  on  the  domino**!  Instead  of  tlie  tonic. 

-  UetmMti,  Sensatlona  of  Tone  (trans.X  I*.  S71- 

dominantly  idom'i-nant-li),  adv.  In  a  domi- 
nant manner;  so  as  to  control  or  sway. 

It  la  owing  toils  tlcminon/fv  materialistic  tide,  and  to 
Ita  power  In  ,  n-big  the  capacity  for  pain,  as  well  as 
ectoal  pain,  that  elvlllutlun  has  developed  modem  |>es- 
slmbin.  /.,'■'       ,  i  Sacra,  XLV.  ST. 


The  |H-r»ei|ial  and  domiciliary  rights  of  the  citixrn. 

Motley 

Domiciliary  visitation  of  the  imh  i«  (he  crent  need  of  dominate  (dnm'i-niitV  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rfonti- 
tlie  city.  a.  S.  Slerriam.  B,  raawtes,  II.  xs. 

2,  In  :ool„ ,  constituting  or  pertaining  to  a  pro- 
tective or  investing  envelop  or  case  in  which 


natrd,  ppr.  dominntinr/,  [<  L.  dominatus,  pp. 
of  dinninari  (>  It.  diiminarc  =  F.  (fomtiner  e=  fep. 
Pg.  dominar :  see  ulso  domineer),  rule,  be  lord, 


Google 


<  dfrmtnus,  lord,  nutrr :  see  doatmw.  Hence 
in  fomp.  jtredomiitale.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bear 
nil*  over;  control  by  mattery ;  govern ;  sway. 

Hence  —  3.  To  affect  font rollingly  or  most 

Jiroraincntly ;  have  chief  influence  over  or  ef- 
ect  upon  ;  overshadow :  as,  a  dt/minaHng  fea- 
ture in  a  landscape. 

The  spectral  l>mn  of  so  awful  fair  rfenvinafiiq?  all  thing* 
human  anil  dtvliw  J.  Caved. 

The  credulity  si  the  ChrlttUns  ni  dowu'naW  by  Saa*. 


lice,  arid  they  detected^  a 


,9.  Ut 

U,  introiM.  To  bold  control;  predominate; 
prevail. 

The  system  of  Aristotle,  however,  still  dominated  in  Ui« 
universities.  HaUam,  Intrud.  UL  at  Europe,  til.  & 

The  Mount  of  Olive*  U  a  steep  ami  nunc**!  hill,  domt- 
noting  over  the  cttjr  and  the  uirroundlnc  oelghta. 

A.  Taylor,  Lands  pf  the  Aaracrtt,  p.  7  ft. 

How  explain  the  charm  with  which  he  Ifthakaperr)  dami- 
m»m  In  all  tongue*  even  under  Ihe  disenchantment  of 
translation  ?         LtnrrU.  Among  my  Hooka,  1st  aer.,  p.  :»*. 

domination  (dora-i-na'ahoii),  n.    [<  ME  dowsi- 
nacion,  <  OP.  tlominacinn,  domination,  domina- 
tion, F.  domiM/sos  —  Pr.  .(omin.ifioN  =  Sp.  do- 
iwi«rtr  i<m  =  IV  domtnacdo  =  It.  domino......  . .  < 

L.  domination-),  rule,  dominion  (also  used  in  a 
concrete  sense,  in  sing,  or  pi.,  rulers,  lord*. 
ML.  a  title  of  king*,  etc.,  also  in  pi.  one  of  the 
supposed,  orders  of  angels),  <  rfo*ai*wiri,  pp.  do- 
mimifiM,  rule:  see  doistiaiifr.]  1.  The  cxcreUw' 
of^Miwer  In  ruling;  domiuion;  aoverelgnty; 


Thla  lyon  crowned  hadde  In  hut  tmmpauyc  xvllj  Ivon 

aewm  i-n.wnt  d    Mh»r,..f  »il»e  ..(  hen.  hn.  1i l«-  It initio...... 

and  itaanwM  ..uer  tha  u.thcr  Iwwte*  that  were  tumi  d 


*erfo.(E.  r.  T.  .1.1,  ML  41.1. 

Thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  >fiM>i>nMirioi*j.  royalties,  ami  rights 
Of  this  .-|.jir, seed  boy.         Sttak.,  K.  John.  IL  1. 

S.  Control  by  means  of  superior  ability,  influ- 
ence, position,  or  resources;  prevailing  force: 


the  domination  of 

Tliat  austere  and  Insolent  <fonviiM»/um  (of  11k 
racy..  Hurt*,  Present  l>l*ci«iknt»ti;7o)L 

3.  pi.  Aii  order  of  angels,  supposed  to  be 
tioned  in  two  passages  of  the  New  Testa 
(Eph.  i.  21,  Col.  i.  lti),  where  the  authorized 
version  uses  the  word  dominion*,  in  the  scheme 
of  tha  erleatlsl  hierarchy  isee  AierarrAy)  of  IHoujralu* 
the  neaaido-Arropagite  (Ant  cited  In  the  sixth  century), 
and  afterward  ajaj rally  accepted.  the  dominations  con- 
stitute llw*  fourth  among  UV  hliw  orilers  of  ante  I*,  rank- 
ing- as  the  first  order  of  the  aawmd  or  InU-rnutllatc  triad. 

The  foeni  d.oMtiMfiVjii  milker  than  dontisum  Is  due  U»  the 
Latin  in.>Miin.«'»o  <d  the  Vulgate,  the  rendering  of  the  tireek 
avaneriH.  dominion,  lordtliip.  power  and  rank  of  a  lord, 
the  word  also  used  by  llt.myeiua. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  rlrtuee,  powers ; 

Hear  my  decree.  Milton,  P.  L,  r.  far:. 

-Byn.  L  Rule. oorumand.  —  X  fsofwr.se*,  ru-. 
See  aufAon/w. 

dominative  (dom'i-na-tiv),  a.  [as  F.  domina- 
tif  —  Sp.  Pg.  liominntiro,  <  Ml,.  rfosninofiruJt,  < 
L.  dominari,  rule:  see  dominate.]  I*reaiding; 
■■  dominating.     [oU-.ol.-i.-  mi-  nir-.] 


A  luwtieeof 


1729 

hee  Is  to  dmnmrm  In  his  Pariah,  and 


An  Vpatart  Conntrey 

[KntgiiL 
strongest,  the  towns 
castlaa,  m^in  ^ltaly.^wl 


9.  To  give  orders  or  directions  in  an  arrogant, 
blustering  manner;  make  an  overbearing  as- 
sertion of  authority;  play  the  master: 
with  orer. 


it  turn 


.>  of  Ely.  i -hancflnr, 
Was  left  a  vu-e-rity  here, 
Who  tike  a  pident  rm|-<Tor 
Did  proudly  in.trt#*u«ere. 
<  Tnl*  nf  RMn  Huud  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  SfCi 


> '  •  I    "/»  I"  • 

and  ML.  pertaining  to 
lord:  see  (fontis«4t.]  I. 
f  to  the  Lord's  day,  or 

nW-a^f  ji^ITslaM^^ 
deriy  d  from  the  example  oll.is  Ka 


la  Dohtllty 
Sir  K.  Sandpr.  State  of  BelSul.au 

dominator  (dom'i-ni-tor),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
tkmtnatour ;  ■m  V.  domitiateur  aeSp.  Pg.  rfomisa- 
dor  a  It.  dxmina («r«-,<  L.  rfominolor,  a  roler,<  do- 
minari,  rule :  see  dommatr.]  A  ruler;  a  ruling 
power;  a  presiding  or  predominant  influence. 

The  great  pride  of  the  Oreekca  and  Latin-.,  when  they 
were  d«iwis>nri.i<r.  of  the  world,  reckoning  no  language  so 
aweete  and  ,  mill  as  th-lr  ..«m. 

fultrnhfm.  Arte  of  Kng.  Poeale,  p  sno, 

Jupiter  with  Mars  [ar»)  uVisriMitrar*  for  Uils  north  west 
part  of  the  world.  (VtM.fr..,  Reiualiw,  Ilrllain. 

(Irest  depotv,  the  welkin's  vicegerent,  and  Si.lt-  .fe«u"- 
■kiferof  Navarre.  .SA.ii  .  L.  L.  L,  L  1. 

domineer  fdom-i-iier'),  r.  [Tit  the  17th  century 
almi  domintrrt.  ilnmrninerr ;  <  Mil.  ilomimrrn, 
feast  luxuriously  (lit.  piny  the  master;  ef, 
qnot.  from  Sbak-ipere  timl.-r  d.-f.  2>.  I),  ./rani- 
acrr'a  =r  G.  dumimmt  —  lhin.  domiitrrt  =s  Sw. 
dominrra,  domineer,  <  OK.  tf.;»iM»r,  F.  domi- 
ner,  <  L.  dominnri,  rule,  lie  master:  see  </o»ii- 
natt.}  L  infra**.  1,  To  rale  in  an  ovorlwar- 
ing or  arrogant  manner;  have  or  get  the  upper 


Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and 

5Aa*.,  T.  of  the      I1L  i. 
Ula  Wishes  tend  ahroad  to  roam  ; 

And  hers,  to  J^iniisrer  at  hum.-. 

Prior.  Alma.  II. 

Vlrag.*.  who  ,llo  Inline  their  huslauids  and  d^minrtr 
eswr  the  whole  iseighboarhotML 

<i-idnmtk,  r  en  isle  Warriors, 
-lyn.  1.  To  tyrannise    1.  T"  swagwer,  loci  It, 

lX  fraiM.  To  govern ;  sway ;  influence. 

111.  harhara  doasiaarrafA  all  the  other  syll.«lallia. 

Sir  T.  Brum*. 

Think  st  IIhwi.  I.erau«e  my  friend,  with  humble  fervour, 
Kneels  to  I Hlinl|h .teix-e,  rw-h  giavslps  dream, 

■MMsCh  d  J 

Walyolr,  My.lerit.ii.  Mother,  IL  i 
_  (dom-i-ner'ing),  p.  a.  Overbear- 
i'i«-  >=«yn.  .l»l*.^<i.o.,  /i,»,«wi,.-,,t,-.  h«« uuxjittrrM. 
dominL  «.  Plural  of  dominus. 
dominical  (do-tuiu'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  [aw  OP.  do- 
mmieal,  P.  dominical  —  l*r.  8p.  Pg.  rfominicril 
aa  It.  domrntealr,  <  ML.  dominicafui,  pertaining 
to  Sun. lay  (flomiitim,  or.  in  full,  nVrstisjirvj  rfi<-«  or 
uVaMairMe-  die*,  the  Ixinl's  day,  Sunday,  >  It.  rf«- 
w  iiif.i  —  Sp.  dom>»fto  =  F'g.  domiitfio.  domintut 
=  P.  dimtinrhr,  Sunday)  (ncuL.  domiNicriiV,  a 
IkhjIc  containing  the  lemiona  or  aen'ices  for  Sun- 
day, also  a  costume  or  veil  for  Sunday),  or  to 
the  Lord,  <  L  dossimc"*  ( >  Sn.  domiNico),  per- 
taining to  a  lord,  LL.  and  ML.  pertaining  to 
the  Lord,  <  L.  rfmniaavi, ' 
o.  1.  Of  or 
Sunday.  , 

rigor  of  his  Sun- 
of  his  Sundays 
reverend  Statuu-  for  /»"- 
t  In  hi.  own  Name,  and 
Father  James. 
Jf  Wnn.  Hkonoklastes,  1. 

8.  Relating  to  Christ  as  Lord :  the  sVMsW. 
cof  prayer. 

Soma  w  i«ds  altered  in  the  ditninicai  guapela,  Fulttr. 

Dominical  m  Bunday  lattar,  m>««f  the  seven  letters 
A,  n,l'.  l>,  E,  K.tl,  used  In  calendars  to  mark  the  Sundays 
throughout  Hie  year.  The  Arst  seven  days  of  the  ye>ir  he- 
lug  marked  l.y  the  above  letters  in  their  order,  the  follow. 
Ing  sevru  and  all  consecutive  sets  of  seven  days  to  lite  end 
of  the  year  are  similarly  marked,  except  that  in  b-ap-y.-art 
the  Jith  and  t>th  of  |.cl.niary  receive  the  sani.-  letter .  so 
that  .«i  whatever  day  tin.  itrst  Sunday  of  the  year  falls,  the 
letter  whsrh  marks  it  will  mark  all  the  other  Sunday,  of 
the  year,  except  in  leap  year,  when  after  February  2«th  the 
dominical  letter  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  changri 
to  the  one  preceding.  (Many  modern  writers  make  the 
change  of  letter  to  occur  alter  the  end  of  February,  the 
SHh  taking  no  latter.)  After  tweiity-elght  years  the  same 
letter*  return  In  their  order.  The  use  of  the  d.4iiliilcal 
letter  Is  primarily  to  aid  iu  determining  the  dale  o(  East 
er ;  but  it  may  he  used,  by  calculation,  for  finding  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  a  given  date  falls  In  any  year,  past 
or  future.  To  find  the  dominical  letter  of  any  year,  let  y. 
«,  r.  «.  respectively,  he  the  dtgtta  In  the  thotiaands".  hun- 
dreds', tens',  and  unlta'  places  of  tha  number  of  the  year. 
Then.  If  the  year  Is  new  style  And  the  sum  ee  +  +  6e 
1  4s  +  t,  and  diminish  It  hy  t he  quotient  of  the  year  di- 
vided by  too  (rveglectlusf  the  remainder).  If  It  Is  old  style, 
form  the  sura  S(p  +  1)  -*-  u  +  f.r  -  /#.  In  either  caae  In- 
crease the  reault  by  double  the  remainder  after  dividing 
the  year  t.y  4  (this  remainder  being  taken  as  4  for  January 
and  February  of  a  leap-yearV  Invtite  the  reault  by  7,  and 
the  remainder  la  the  ordinal  number  of  the  dominical  let- 
ter In  tlte  alphabet  (the  ordinal  number  of  (i  being  called  ut. 

JXt  ».  1.  The  Lord's  day;  Sunday.— 2.  The 
Lord's  house ;  a  building  Used  for  religious  ser- 
vice. 

Then  began  christian  churches,  Oratnrlea,  or  dominicaU 
to  outahhle  the  Temples  of  Ule  Heathen  tlods. 

/),..  tiawttn.  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  KL 

3.  A  dominictil  letter. 
Kath.  Fair  as  n  Itttt 

Ware  jM  n.-iN ! 
My  red  ■fmwi'n.'oif,  my 

4.  A  garment  or  veil  for  Sundays. 
otic. 

Wee  decree  thst  enery  woman,  when  she  dooth  ct  -mmu- 
nlcate,  haiie  her  ditmimcttl .-  if  she  haue  it  not,  let  her  not 
i-oiuniuulcate  mill  tin.  next  Sormedav. 

H,i.  Jruril,  Rrply  to  Harding,  p.  TS. 

domlnicale  (do-min-i-kft'l*).  «.  [ML. :  see  rfo- 
minicat.}  A  general  term  for  a  costume  or  a  sin- 
gle garment  appropriated  to  Sunday  and  ittten- 
dan.-e  on  divine  service,  especially  a  veil,  of 
which  the  n»e  is  retained  in  Italy  to  the  preaout 


day,  and  was  common  among  Roman  Catholics 

elsewhere  until  a  recent  date. 
Dominican  (do-min'i-kan),  a.  and  a.    [=  F.  do- 

minictlin  =  Sp.  Pg.  dofniaicaao,  nVnatMtco  =  It. 
rfomrni'ciiMO  (chiefly  as  a  noun)  —  P.  /JomiNta-aan 
ss  0.  Ikminieanrr  —  Dan.  Sw,  Ihrnttnikantr  (aa 
a  noun),  <  ML.  /JomiMtcriNsU).  pertaining  to  Do- 
minic us,  a  Dominican,  <  />oiw|«irtui,  a  man'* 
name,  referringto  Dominic  de  (iuzman,  called 
St.  Dominic.  The  name  DoiNiairsur,  E.  Dowi- 
h  i r,  P.  Dominiaue,  Sp.  Domingo,  It.  Domntico, 
means '  belonging  to  the  Lord':  see  dominical.] 
L  a.  I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Dominic  or  the 
Dominicans. —  2.  Noting  certain  South  Ameri- 
can tanagcra  of  the  genus  I'aroaria,  as  J*,  est- 
cullata,  of  dark-gray  color  with  a  pointed  scar- 
let crest. 

IX  a.  One  of  an  order  of  mendicant  friars 
instituted  by  the  Spaniard  Domingo  de  Guzman 
in  Langucdoc  in  t  ranee,  and  confirmed  by  the 
pope  in  1216.  The  official  name  of  the  order  la  Frmtrea 
iTonliratneca  (m.tlcrcd  In  Fjiflbih  Friar*  PreacJiera, 
Preaching  rlrethren  or  Friars.  ITeilli-aiits.  ur  Order  of 
Preai  bers),  preaching  and  Instruction  tH-ing  the  chief  ob- 
JecU  of  It*  fouinlatliw.  It  was  established  by  Dominic 
hlmeelf  also  In  Italy  and  Hpaln,  and  spread  rapidly  In 
other  i-ouiitrlea.  In  Kixgland  Ita  mrnilicra  were  called 
lUack  Friars,  from  their  t.iack  cloaka,  and  In  France  Jaco- 
d  hospital  of  8L  Jacx|uaa  (Jaco- 
Jrst  established  in  Paris.  Their 
f  St.  Augustine,  enjoin  poverty, 
■re :  but  Ihe  last  two  may  lie  dfcV 
.uld  Interfere  with  active  duties, 
are  all  elective.  The  highest, 
s.  la  termed  general :  provincial 
ve  charge  respectively  of  prov- 
r  Domlnlcana  and  Franciscan*, 
rlglnatlug  alaiut  tin-  same  time  and  hrtig  vehement  rival*, 
were  the  leading  order*  of  the  Kosiutn  Church  until  the  rise 
of  the  Jesuits  In  the  sixteenth  century.  Tin  y  still  exist  la 
many  countries,  but  with  reduced  Influence.  The  <" 
of  the  order  I*  a  Mark  r 
ular.  An  order  of  f 
Is.mlnic. 

dominiclde1  (dfi-min'i-sid),  a.  K  L.  dominim, 
lord,  master,  +  -eida,  killer,  <  eadere,  kill.] 
One  who  kills  his  master.  K.  V. 
dominiclde-  (do-min'i-sid).  n.  [<  L.  domiatjg, 
lord,  master,  +  -odium,  a  killing,  <  cwferr.kill.j 
The  killing  of  a  master.  D. 
dominie  (dom'i-ni  or  dd'ml-ni).  n.  [=  8p.  do- 
mine,  a  schoolmaster,  <  L.  domiNe,  voc.  of  rfonit- 
.m«,  a  lord  or  master;  the  word  being  formrrlr 
u«h1  in  the  vocative  aa  a  regular  term  of  ad- 
dress to  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  and  others 
in  authority.]  I.  A  schoolmaster;  a  peda- 
gogue.   [Scotch  and  Old  Eng.] 

The  dainty  *W...>.  the  scl...  aster.    Bsau.  and  Ft. 

called,  from  his  occa] 


nvh 


Idns.  from  the  vh 
ImsX  In  which  they  a 
rule*,  baaed  upon  Its. 
rluutlty,  fasting,  and 
petiaed  with  when  llu 
The  oflVer*  of  the  t 
holding  hi*  place  six 
*nd  conventual  prim 
id 


md  a  while  hal.U  and  scap- 


II  In  a  copy  1m*. 
lt..w  »  let  me  not  die  your  debtor, 
Ska*.,  LLL,«.t 

Seedoimai- 


Scotf,  Guy  Maiuierlng.  11. 
2.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  %  clergy- 
man ;  a  parson ;  especially,  a  settled  miniateror 
pastor:  a  title  used  i' generally  in  the  Latin  form 
uontiiiri  specifically  in  the  (Dutch)  Reformed 
Church,  and  colloquially  in  other  churches, 
particularly  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
dominio  (do-m6'ni-d),  n.  [Sp.:  Bee  dominion.] 
In  Mexican  and  Spanish  tat,  equivalent  to  domi- 
nium. 

dominion  (d^-mln'yon),  a.  [<  ME.  dominion, 
dnmynnon.  <  OP.  dominion  (P.  dominion,  as  ap- 
plitsl  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada),  <  ML.  dt>- 
minio{n.)l  equiv.  to  L.  domittium  (>  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
</.... <m. o  i,  lordship,  right  of  ownership,  <  donit- 
n>u,  lord:  see  domain,  demain,  demesne,  all  from 
the  same  source.]  1.  Lordahip;  sovereign  or 
supreme  authority;  the  power  of  governing 
and  controlling;  empire:  as, a  te  ' 
the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power. 

Hit  b  alio  voder  the     ....... u.....  of  the  > 

Air  IL  f#..j,f/..ruV.  l^ltfrymage,  p.  10. 

For  till  hi*  d.ye*.  the  chlefe  dominion 
By  strength  was  wielded  without  polllcy. 

Spewer,  K.  Q.,  II.  x.  ». 

I  praised  and  honoured  him  that  liveth  for  ever,  whose 
dmninum  it  an  everlasting  ./u»u'n»»»,  Dan.  Iv.  »4. 

2.  The  right  of  uncontrolled  possession,  use, 
and  disposal ;  power  of  control. 

Study  thou  the  dominion  of  thyself,  and  quiet  thine  own 
cduiuotioD*.  Sir  T.  ftiwnr,  Christ.  Mor.,  1.  II 

He  ciul.l  in.t  have  prival,  .f.o.....i.m  ..ver  that  which 

was  under  the  private  .f.-m. «...«  of  ulw. tiler.  /.«e*v. 
What  am  I 
Tliat  1  dare  to  l.-.k  lier  way  ; 
Think  1  may  hold  ./..w. .......  sweet, 

U.rd  of  the  pulse  that  ie  lont  ..f  her  breasf 

7>iMi..*"»1  Mand.  xvl.  1. 

3.  A  territory  and  people  subject  to  a  stiet  iflc 
government  or  control ;  a  domain  :  as,  the  do- 
minion* of  Prussia. 
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dominion 


All  thay  U»'  dwell  In  that  Dominion,  whereof  Uie  city 

•  head.  Cryol,  Cruditlea,  I.  .0. 


Glide  to  Uljf  dim  rfmiunurs 


I  have  ana  now  all  the  King  of  (Ircat-HrlUln  *  /*.«"«- 
tons.  HamU,  LHUn,  I.  ri.  Ss. 

Vonth,  Manhood,  Aire,  that  draws  iu  to  the  ground,  .  .  . 

and  are  honnd.  ^  ^ 

4.  p/.  Same  m  dominations.  See  rfiwnsnafioii,  3. 

Whether  they  lw  thrones,  or  donsimont,  or  principali- 
ties, or  power*.  CoL  t  10. 
Act  Of  dominion.  In  law,  an  act  tantamount  to  an  exer. 
rt«rur  ownership.— Ann*  Of  dominion.  In  Aer.  See  arm*, 
7 1*).—  Dominion  d&y,  a  national  holiday  ol»«erYed  ill  ihu 
Ifcimtnlnsi  of  Camilla  on  the  II rut  day  of  July,  In  celebra- 
tion of  111*  proclamation  of  the  union  of  the  provlifccc* 
under  that  name  on  July  tat,  1867,  lit  accordance  with  Uie 
act ,  I  the  British  Parliament,  pa*«ed  Murv-li  3Hh  of  tint 
"  "  the  British  North  American  Art.— Old  Do- 
,  a  name  popularly  given  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 


than  the  (M  Domiwtm  ! 

.ScAculcr,  Hist,  r.  8.,  L  I 


-Syn.  1.  Sovereignty, away,  control,  rule,  mastery,  ascen- 
dancy 

dominium  (dd-mln'l-um),  n.    [L.,  lordBhip. 

'  In  ttrtf  tow,  the  own- 
to  a  mere  bfc 

or  to  a  right  "against  a 


of  a 


Dominium  give*  to  htm  In  whom  It  1*  veiled  the  power 
of  applying  the  subject  to  all  purpoaea,  etcept  inch  aa  are 
Inconsistent  with  hi*  relative  or  absolute  diitlea.  Bervl 
tiis  give*  the  power  of  applying  the  subject  only  to  exactly 
determined  purpoaea- 

Oordon  Campbell.  Roman  law,  p.  251. 

We  cannot  give  a  reason,  other  than  mere  chance,  why 
power  over  a  wife  ahoald  hare  retained  Uie  name  of  man  ma, 
why  power  over  a  child  abould  have  obtained  another 
name,  poteetaa,  why  power  over  slaves  and  Inanimate 
property  should  in  later  lime*  lie  called  dominium. 

Jfat'ise,  Isarty  Hurt,  of  Institution*,  p.  sis. 
Domlnlom  directum,  (a)  The  legal  title  to  land,  aa 
dlalingulaued  from  the  ritfht  to  use  It.  ('•)  The  right  of 
the  feudal  lord  in  land,  aa  dliUnjruisIked  from  Hut  of  hit 
vassal  (f)  The  right  of  the  landlord  In  land,  aa  dlatin- 
gulshed  from  that  of  hla  tenant.  -  Dominium  Utile,  the 
right  of  the  lienefk  lary.  vaaaal,  or  tenant  III  land,  aa  dis- 
tinguished reapecUvely  from  Uie  three  meanings  of  ifo- 
mi 'ii inn  directum.  /Vimxiuin  directun  and  dosainiusa 
■life,  wbeUier  rested  In  the  same  person  or  not,  together 
make  up  the  ownership  of  the  land  In  it*  widest  aense. 
domino  (dom'i-no),  ». ;  pi.  otomittoe*  or  domino* 
(-not).  [=  D.  Li.  Dan.  8w.  domino  =  F.  do- 
Bp.  domino  aw  Pg.  It.  domino,  mas- 
dresa,  <  ML.  domino  (in  sensu  1),  <  L. 
lord,  master,  in  ML.  a  titio  common 
t<i  ecclesiastics  (see  dominie) ;  cf.  ML.  domini- 
rotr,  a  kind  of  veil.  The  game  is  said  to  bo  so 
called  from  the  black  under  surface  or  part  of 
the  pieces  with  which  it  is  played.]  1.  (a) 
An  ecclesiastical  garment  worn  over  other 
vestments  in  cold  weather,  made  loose, 
nished  wi»h  n  hood, 
(n)  By  restrii'tiini,  tlie 
hood  alone. — 2.  A 
garment  made  in  par- 
tial imitation  of  that 
described  in  def.  1, 
and  used  at  ma-iked 
balls.  It  is  usually 
made  of  thin  silk, 
loose,  and  with  l.-iriro 
sleeves  and  a  hood. 

His  Majesty  nf  Ik  unisrk, 
Gold  Dvmiitn.  Iiimian 
wlUi  allier  and  Italian 
Mower*. 

Cwwrf  MUtiner1,  Lit  of , 
I  Hint  »1  ttcnmarft  Mn»-  •■ 
lyro-rwaV,  ft  and  g.,  7th 
[scr..  III.  " 

8.  A  pert-i.n  wearing 
a  domino. 

Tlie  old  Carnival  .  .  . 
come*  back  and  thronm 
the  place  with  m»tley  oun 
pnny.— ifiiuiiiwr.  harlequin*,  panulonl.  llluatrlsslml  awl 
illiiaUis.lme.alid  prrtup.  «»en  th.)  lH*e  hlmaclf. 

Howell*,  Venetian  Life,  rllL 


1730 

and  scoring  the  number  of  spots  remaining  In  the  beaten 

hand  to  the  account  of  the  winner. 

The  two  pUyers  at  dWisns*  glanced  qp  from  theirgamr. 
as  if  to  protest,  bwkrm,  LltUe  IJorrlt,  I.  11. 

domino  tier  (do-me-no-tia'),  n.  [P.  dominolier, 
u  maker  of  dominoes  (in  def.  1,  above) :  hence, 
by  extension,  as  in  def. ;  <  domino,  domino.]  A 
maker  of  colored  or  marbled  paper;  an  en- 
graver or  a  colorer  of  woodcuta. 

The  maker*  of  rach  paper,  a*  well  as  the  engravers  and 
colourers  of  wood  cuta,  were  called  donunofirrs. 

Ckatto,  Wood  Engraving,  p.  ti. 

dominus (dom'i-nus),  n. ;  pi.  domini  f-nl).  II.., 
a  master,  lord,  owner,  proprietor,  ruler,  in  LL. 
and  ML.,  applied  especially  to  tho  Lord,  in  ML 
also  a  title  common  to  ecclesiastics  and  gentle- 
men (in  this  use  being  often  abbreviated  in  writ- 
ing and  speech  to  "Dom.");  fern,  domina,  lndv, 
Huntress.  Hence  the  Horn,  forms  fton1,  don*, 
dom?,  dame,  dam3,  doMa,  donna,  duetto,  duenna, 
damsel,  dontel,  madam,  madame,  madonna,  etc. 
L  dominus  =  Skt.  damana,  in  comp.,  conquer- 
ing, also  as  a  proper  name,  <  Kkt.  ydam,  tame, 
=  I j.  domare  =  E.  tame.}  1.  Master:  sir:  a 
title  formerly  given  to  a  clergyman  (in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  to  a  bachelor  of  arts), 
gentleman,  or  lord  of  a  manor.  See  dominie, 
(ton3,  danl, — 9.  In  eiril  law,  one  who  possesses 
something  by  right. — 3.  In  feudal  law,  one  who 
grants  part  of  his  estate  in  fee,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  another. -Domino*  vobiscum,  the  versicie  "  The 
Lord  be  with  you,"  employed  In  Western  liturgle*  and  of- 
fices, like  the  similar  Vox  robiacum  < Peace  he  with  you\  a* 
a  brief  prayer  of  Uie  priest  fur  the  people.  Use  people  In 
turn  praying  for  the  priest  in  the  response  i  f  cum  tyiritu 
two  (And  wlUi  thy  apirftl 

domitablet  (dom'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  L  as  if  "domi- 
tabilis,  <  domttore,  tame  (>  E.  daunt),  freq.  of 
domare  =  K.  tame :  see  tame,  daunt  Cf.  doma- 
ble.~\   Capable  of  being  tamed. 

Those  animal*  of  the  more  voracious  and  fierce  nature 
are  lit*  subject  U>  he  disciplined,  tamed,  and  brought  Into 
subjection  ;  the  other  are  by  their  very  nature  m 


donation 

The  college  autlKirltle*  (In  University  alansi-phra 
ar*<  detilgtmted  In  the  moat  general  terms  i 


r>lTo 


Use 


C.  A.  Britttd,  English  1 


vrrsity,  p.  Tl. 


dona  (do'nyt),  n.  [8p. :  see  donna,  and  rfisHta. 
dur»Ha.]  A  lady:  the  Spanish  equivalent  of 
donna,  especially  as  a  conventional  title  of  re- 
spect. 

~t  . 


(do'na-bl),  a.    [<  L.  donaMis,  that  de- 
to  bo  presented  or  presented  with,  <  do- 
nate, present:  see  donate.}    Capable  of 
donated  or  given.    Bailey,  1727. 
solete.] 

Donadi(do-na'si-|),a.  [NL.  (Fabricius.  177Si, 
<  Or,  <Wraf  j  a  reetf]  A  genus  of  chrywomelid 
beetles,  typifying  the  subfamily  i>wini» 
somewhat  resembling  longicorns,  the  nn 
being  filiform  and  the  pro  thorax  narrow  and 
not  margined.  They  an-  small  specie*  nw»tiy  of  metal, 
lie  color*,  and  covered  with  water-proof  hairs.  The  Urn 
toed  on  the  rwt*  and  stenu  of  water-plants  and  algw  It 
la  a  wWe-«iir«-*i!  genu*,  of  over  100  specie*. »  of  which  la 
lubil  the  I'DltetfHUtea 
Donadda1  (do-nas'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL,,  <  Do- 
nax  {Vonae-)  +  -**r.]  A  family  of  bivalve 
mollusks,  taking  name  from  the  genus  Demos. 
They  are  closely  relitej  to  the  Tt/linuta,  and  by  many  re- 
ily.  They  differ  In  the  form  of  the 
■aped,  with  Uie  front  u 
rounded,  and  the  posterior  short  and  very  ok 
100  species  are  known. 


ferred  to  the  same  family, 
■hell,  which  Is  wedge-shaj 


Same  aa  /Jo- 


faV  Jsahaa  ReymiiiU  ■« 

Aftei  TWkcrs 


4.  A  half-mask  formerly  worn  over  the  face  by 
ladies  when  traveling,  at  masquerades,  etc.,  as 
a  partial  disguise  for  the  features. —  6.  One  of 
the  pieces  with  which  the  game  of  dominoes  is 
played.    See  def.  0. — 6.  ;i/.  A  game  regularly 

fdayed  with  twenty-eight  flat  oblong  pieces  of 
vory,  bone,  or  wood,  usnally  black  on  one  side, 
the  back,  and  white  on  the  other,  the  face,  the 
latter  being  divided  into  two  part*  by  a  cross- 
line.  The  face  of  one  domino,  the  fsMkh  blank,  Is  un- 
marked, anil  tluil  of  [be  libers  i>  mark--l  mi  one  ur  Imtli 
ends  wllh  |ilfn  nr  s|h,i*  from  one  to  six  In  titimlier.  (lie 
kkthewt  piece  l-elng  the  double  sis.  Ikimlnoes,  lmwevvT, 
are  made  in  dlnVmit  *iyle«.  and  fur  some  games  a  larvcr 
•umber  of  pieces  ami  bluhcr  niarklnua  «n  ii.e.1  All  |dny 
with  dominoes  consul,  in  maublng  the  pieces  In  a  line 
by  the  corresponding  end.  so  long  as  this  can  be  done. 


X^Kf&&«t 
domlto  (dfl'mlt),  n.    [<  Home  (Puy-de-LMme, 
a  department  of  Franoe)  +  -if*'-.]    A  variety 
of  trachyte  occurring  in  the  volcanic  region  of 
central  France. 

domitic  (d^-mit'ik),  a.  [<.  domite  + -ic]  Com- 
posed of  or  similar  to  domite. 
dom  pedro  (dom  pe'dro).  [Pg.  Dom  Pedro  = 
Sp.  fton  Pedro,  lit,  Sir  Peter;  Pedro  being  a 
very  common  Sp.  and  Pg.  Christian  name,  <  L. 
Petrus,  <  Or.  Utrpoe,  Peter.]  A  name  given  to 
tho  game  of  sancho  pedro  when  the  joker  or 
?d  as  one^the  trumps.^  ^  ^ 

:  see  uTwm^.] 

^VVljCTh^de'nuSeae  wildt'Juche',Mtl  wi  'it^tJlll^ic V 
Pier*  Plowman  (t'J,  kit.  108. 

don1  (<lon),  r.  f. ;  prel.  and  pp.  dunned,  ppr.  don- 
ninri.  [A  contr.  of  do  on,  at  first  prob.  (like 
duff,  <  do  +  off)  in  the  impv.:  ME.  don  on,  AS. 
<fd«i  on,  pret.  dgde  on  :  see  rto*.  Cf.  doff.]  To 
put  on ;  invest  with. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  dvnis'd  his  clothe*. 

A'Aos-.,  Hamlet.  Iv.  ((songX 
Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  mosinl 
8c 

Odin  dVnsn'rf 
HI*  daxtllng  corslet  and  hi*  helm  of  gold. 

if.  AmcM,  Haider  Head. 

don7  (doll),  n.  [<  Hp.  don  =  Pg.  dom,  a  title 
eoiiiv.  to  E.  Mr.,  <  ML.  dominus :  see  dominus. 
The  word  is  ult.  the  same  as  ME.  dan :  see  rfawl.] 

1.  [rap.]  A  title  in  Spain  and  Italv  prefixed  to  a 
man's  Christian  name,  like  Sir  in  ('treat  Britain. 
Formerly,  in  Spain,  It  wa*  confined  to  men  of  high  rank, 
but  is  now  applied  to  all  persons  of  the  better  clftaaes,  ana 
is  a  mere  title  of  courtesy. 

The  title  of  /So*,  which  hail  not  then  been  degenerated 
Into  an  appellation  of  mere  courtesy. 

PrrtMt.  Herd.  »nd  It*.,  xrl. 

2.  A  gentleman  ;  a  man  bearing  the  title  of  or 
addressed  as  •'Don." 

One  will  liee  slck«  fnr*n>th.  ami  lad  her  maid  deny  her 
to  thla  don,  that  earle,  the  other  maronrase,  nav  to  a  dnke. 

finrtifU,  The  Krhcllliin,  1.  1. 

3.  Any  person  of  high  importance  or  lending 
position:  applied  ironically  to  one  giving  him- 
self airs  of  importance. 

Tlie  great  ifon»  uf  wit  /)ryrfen. 

4.  In  (treat  Britain,  a  fellow  of  a  college,  or 
any  college  authority.    [University  slang.] 

I  find  that  the  reverend  dons  in  Oxford  are  already 
alarmed  at  my  nppeararire  In  public. 

.  Terrw  Flllns.  Jan.  ».  17x1. 


Donacida-  (d^-nas'i-de),  n.  pi. 

naeiida:    Laeordaire,  lsi;">. 
Donaciida  (don-a-si'i-dei,  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Do- 

naeta  +  -ida>..]    A  family  of  Colcoptcra  :  same 

as  Ikmaeiiuee.  Also  written  Donacutda  and  Uo- 

naeidcr. 

Donadina  (don-a-si-i'ne),  n.  pi. 
nacia  +  -iner,]   A  subfamily  of  < 
typified  by  the  genus  Donaeta.  Ug 
Ikmarinrr.    Ijxcordaire,  1M5. 
DonacintB1  (don-a-«I'ne),  a.  pi.    [Xl^..  <  j 

A  subfamily  of  TeUintda . 


P.-L..< 


(iMmae-)  +  -iner. 
same  as  the  famil. 
DonaclruB-i  (don-^sUne), 


n.pl. 


.  thy  horse. 
ott,  Marxuion, 


tfMfls 

donadt«(d6'n§-fdt),  n.  [KL.,<  T>onax(Donar-\ 
+  -if**.]  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  ltonas,  or 
closely  resembling  a  species  of  tiatgenu*. 

Donacobiua  (don-a-ko'bi-us),  n.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1831),  <  Clr.  dotof  (rVnvu-),  a  reed.  +  3«w, 
life,]  A  genus  of  South  American  dent  i rostral 
oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the  group  Miminer,  or 
mocking-thntsbes,  connecting  these  with  the 

wrens.  They  have  a  long,  notched  bill,  with  entirely 
exposed  nostrils  and  nasal  membrane,  moderate  rirtal 
bristles,  and  tail  longer  than  the  rounded  ing*.  X>.  cym 
neut  and  D.  atboptilalw*  are  Uie  two  specie*. 

dona  nobis  (do'nll  no'bis).  [L.,  give  us  ( paee-m. 
peace) :  dona,  2d'  pers.  sing.  impv.  of  donare, 
give:  nooi*,  dat.  pi.  of  ego,  I  (pi.  no*).]  1.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  mass,  the  last  section,  be- 
ginning "Dona  nobis  paeem." — S.  A  musical 
setting  of  those 
tnent  In  a  mass. 

denary  (do'na-ri),  n. ;  pi.  donaries  <-rii).  [<  L 
donarium,  the  place  in  a  temple  where  votive 
offerings  were  got,  a  votive  offering,  <  danvm, 
a  gift,  votive  offering.]  A  thing  given  to  a 
sacred  use.  [Rare.] 


I  conceal  their  donaries, 
donatt,  n.    See  donet. 


Anal,  of  Mel  .  p  i 


donatary  (don'a-tA-ri),  a.;  pi.  donatories (-rix). 
[=  F.  donataire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  donatano,  <  ML 
rfoiMitortiui,  also  donatonus,  the  recipient  of  a 
gift,  <  donatus,  a  gift,  <  L.  donare,  give:  see 
donate.]  Same  as  donatory. 
donate  (dfi'nAt),  p.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  donated. 
ppr.  donatina.  [<  L.  aonatus,  pp.  of  donare. 
give,  present  (something — aec.)  to  (a  person 
— dat.),  present  (a  person  — ace.)  with  (some- 
thing—abl.),  grant,  give  tin,  remit,  condone 
(see  condone),  <  donum,  a  gift,  =  Skt.  ddna,  a 


gift,  akin  to  Or.  eupor,  a  gift,  <  L.  dart.  Or.  A- 
do-iuj  =  Skt.  •»/  da,  give :  see  Aifc-I.]  To  give: 
present  as  a  gift;  contribute.    [U.  S.] 

More  Uian  a  hundred  thousand  didlars  have  l«*n  if" 
nntrt  .  .  .  by  members  of  his  family.  J?.  J.  Titer. 

donation  (d^-ni'shon),  n.  [=  F.  donation,  OF. 
donoison,  donaison,  donation,  dounison  =  Sp.  do- 
nation =  Pit.  doacelo  =  It.  donarione,  <  L.  dona- 
tiatn.),  a  giving,  <  donare,  give  •  see  donate.] 
1.  The  act  of  giving  or  bestowing;  a  granting. 

He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fish,  fowl, 

bominlun  absolute  ;  Hist  right  we  hold 

By  hi*  donation,  Milton.  P.  I*,  kits*. 


Digitized  by  Google 


donation 

4.  That  wine  h  I*  gratuitously  given  ;  a  grant ; 
•  gift- 

And  tome  Jo-uum  freely  to  relate 
On  Ui«  bleat  d  lo»e ra.  AAaA.  Teuipeet,  It.  1, 

8.  In  (air,  the  act  or  contract  by  which  the  own- 
of  a  thing  ii  transferred  by  one  person 
without  consideration.  To  he  valid. . 


both  in  the  donor  to  elre  and 
eoneent,  delfrery, 

aaaa  OlirreJIy. 


re.  and  rruutrce  < 


\  a  gut  of  personal  property,  made 
Jon  ot  speedy  .Ie.ll7.wlth  the  In- 
f  condition  that  the  thin*  is  to  be  return- 
oatlon  lands.  In  Iviiiisjlranla,  In 
)  the  revolution,  landa  act  apart  In 
t  ot  the  State  (or  donation  or  itlft  to 
■  <■(  Uie  Male  who  had  served  in  the  rcTolnlkinary 
army.  -  ajm.  X  '  '•  •ntrthaUon,  l«ne(nrUoa.  - 1.  CrW.  Lor- 

don  a  ti  on -party  (  do-na^  sbon-par'  ti), n.  A  party 
of  the  parishioners  of  a  clergyman,  who  usu- 
ally assemble  at  the  clergyman's  houae,  each 
ffiioHt  bringing  him  a  present,  as  some  article 
of  food  or  clothing  or  of  household  use;  also, 
the  custom  of  assembling  for  this  purpose; 
sometimes,  the  things  so  presented.    This  cus- 
tom prevail*  chiefly  in  rural  regions.    [U.  8.] 
Donation  (don'a-tum),  s.  [<  Donatnt  +  -in.] 
The  doctrines  of  the  Donatista. 
Donatist  (don'a-tist),  s.    [<  LL.  Donatiiia, 
Donatist,  <  Donahu,  a  man's  name.]    One  of 
an  early  Christian  sect  in  Africa  which  origi- 
nated in  a  dispute  over  the  election  of  Cascll- 
ian  to  the  nee  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  311,  occasioned 
by  his  opposition  to  the  extreme  reverence  paid 
to  relies  of  martyrs  and  to  the  sufferers  for 
the  Christian  faith  called  confessors,  and  the 
rivalry  of  Seeundua,  primate  of  Numidia.  Re- 
ev.  retua*  and  the  Nninhllan  nlehopa  declared  reji-iltan'1 
aSSafJI  fltinn  la*aitd  becanae  conferred  by  relit  at  Ap- 
tuoga,  whom  they  charged  with  being  a  tradltor.  They 
excommunicated  l  ■cillan  ami  hla  party,  and  made  one 
at.)»rtitua  blabop  In  opposition.    The  nam*  Iionatesl 
came  either  fnen  lUmaWa  of  •  aes-  Mrm,  «tw  headed  the 
parly  of  \Ib).»Iii»s  at  the  laleran  Council  In  aix,  w  tn-rc  It 
arss  cuiidrtniMid.  or  ( nwiee  probably)  from  bntuuns  "the 
Great,"  who  anccended  atajortnua  In  815  and  sndcr  whom 
Ho-  echtain  became  fixed-    Kepreaaed  umler  Conetans. 
the  Donetaua  revived  under  the  fa  Tor  ot  Julian  the  Apoe- 
tat*.   KerjreaalTa  meeeuree.  provoked  by  their  frequent 
acta  ot  fanatical  violence,  were  resorted  to  from  time  to 
These  ineaHiraa,  Internal  schisms,  the  conciliatory 
t  of  the  ortbodoi  clergy  at  a  conference  held  at  tar- 

In  411,  and  the  argument,  erf  !«,  Augustine  caused 
j  to  abandon  Ilonallam.  aod  the  aect  Imuur  maiguln 
cut  though  not  entirely  extinct  1111  the  seventh  century. 
The  boeurttat  party  held  thai  It  conatltul.nl  Uie  wl>olr  an.l 
only  true  church,  and  that  Ihe  lui.ll.->,. 
of  the  orth,-l..«  clergy  were  Invalid.  I«v* 
ronmiiliiloti  with  tradltore.  They  therefore  re 
and  n<oeilalned  cnTerte  from  <  alhollrmn.  See 
aalttoa,  Ho-nmianut,  Primimnul,  ttnaatut. 

J^natiatic,l>onatistic*l(don-a-tis'tik,-ti-kal), 

a.  [<  Ihtnatut  +  -ie,  -ic-of.]  Pertaining  to 
>  or  to  the  Donatista. 
I  (don'a-tiv),  a.  and  a.  [<  OF.  tUmalif, 
>'.  donatif  —  Hp.  I'g.  It.  tUmaliro,  <  Ml..  dona- 
frrenai,  a  gift,  ncut.  of  •doitafiraur,  <  L.  donare, 
give:  see  donate.]  I,  a.  Vested  or  vesting  by 
donation:  as,  a  donafire  advowson. 

IX  a.  1.  A  gift;  a  largess;  a  gratuity  ;  s  pres- 
ent ;  a  dole. 

was  at  certain  eolemn 
a  dona/ire,  which  drew, 
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gardens,  and  attaining  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet. 
In  Spain  and  other  parts  <if  the  anuili  of  Europe  It  growi 
much  taller,  and  Ita  stems  are  used  for  Ashing  rmla,  l.-.m  . 
etc.    The  learee  are  liesutirully  atrlped  like  nl>l.,n  grau. 

0.  leap.)  A  genus  of  siphonate 
chiste  bivalves,  of  the 
family  Honaculir,  having 
eciuiv'alve  shells  of  tn- 
angular  form,  the  umbo 
at  the  obtuse  angle  of  tie 
triangle,  the  margin  en- 
tire and  perfectly  eoap- 
tated,  and  the  surface 
usually  striped  with  col- 
or from  beak  to  margin. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  known  as 
Kr<lg,->h,  lt...  V.  dtn  tieulahu  is  a  typical  cxam- 
ile. 


Ratal  V«|.«  u#  Welrr-»aell 


11a  (don-sel'|),  a.  [Sp.,  a  damsel:  see 
rfunwrii.]  A  name  of  certain  laliroid  fishes. 
<ai  Harpt  or  AWutnuj  rurw,  also  called  ladvfUh  (which 

teed    <()  PUUvsrta—Hl  radiatu.  the  blueflah  of  r*l<Hi<la. 

dondainer, ».  [(>P.,alsodoa»dVita<>.]  l.Acrosa- 
bowor  arbalist ;  a  military  engine  of  the  ballista 
type. — 2.  A  bolt  or  quarrel  for  such  an  engine. 

done  (dun),  pp.  [The  perfect  participle  of  do, 
r. :  see  dot.  Only  special  uses  of  dimr  are  noted 
here.l  1.  As  an  auxilian-,  used  to  express 
completed  action :  originally  causal  after  Aace 
or  had,  followed  by  an  object  infinitive;  in 
present  use  the  hare  or  had  is  often  omitted 
■ltd  the  infinitive  turned  into  a  preterit,  leav- 
ing dose  as  a  mere  preterit  sign.  [Pro v.  Eng. 
and  U.  8. ;  a  characteristic  of  negro  idiom.] 


donnlam 

doni  (do'ni),  a.  [Also  written  tfoay,  dflrraey, 
dAoity ;  <  Telugu  done.']  A  clumsy  kind  of  boat 
used  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  in  India, 
and  in  Ceylon,  sometimes  decked,  and  oeca- 
•  furnished  with  an  outrigger,  itiaabout 

70  feet  long,  30  feet  broad,  and  1 1  feet  deep,  with  one  niaet 
>i  I  «  1  >kr  Bail,  and  la  narrated  in  fine  weather  only. 

donlferona  (d«)-nif'g-rus),  a.  [<  L.  rjonaai,  a 
gift,  +  ferre,  —  K.  fcearl,  +  •out.")  Bearing 
gifts.    E.  D.  [Hare.] 

donjon  prop,  dun' kin,  also  don 'ion,  to  suit  the 
-I-  '■  "•  [ME,  ilongton.  rfoiy*>«».  etth,  < 
Ui".  donjon :  see  d««;/r<>ii.J  The  inner  tower, 
keep,  or  stronghold  of  a  castle.  See  cut  under 
rattle.  It  la  alinidy  another  tpelllng  .,f  rftmyeen,  to 
which  It  la  prvterreil  in  the  eenae  of  the  definition  oy  soma 
wrttera,  on  account  of  the  special  Idea  of  priaon  now  asao- 
clated  with  rfwnswm. 


donjonne  ,;>i.,n-jo-ni'),  a. 
donjon,  tower:  see  du»gton.'_ 
a  donjon  or  inner  tower  rising  above  the  rest: 
said  of  a  castle  used  as  a  bearing, 
donk,  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  dank. 
The  dolly  dlkla  war  .1  donk  .ad  ««te. 

Oseia)  ZAouytea,  U.  at  Vlrfll,  p.  931. 

v.  t  A  dialectal  form  of  dank. 


l  thai  N,*e  had  dene  eapye 
How  that  the  elrtli  lievan  to  ,lrje 

Sir  D. 

What  net  dlt  drisd-ap  cotton  stalk,  when  Ufa  dona  picked 


reelike  award  dat 


S.  Completed;  finished;  decided;  accepted: 
used  in  an  exclamatory  way  to  signify  accept- 
ance of  a  proposition,  as  a  wager. — 8.  Com- 
pletely used  up;  thoroughly  fatigued;  tired 
out:  sometimes  with  out  or  up  (or  with  for: 
see  to  do  for,  under  do1,  r. ). 

Hut  so  the  Holland  Beet,  who,  tired  and  dene. 
Stretched  on  their  deeka  tike  weary  oxen  tie. 

Drydtn,  Annua  MlrahUla,  1  70. 
The  horara  ware  thoroughly  dene;  ,  .  .  my  ■  teed  Tetel, 
.  ,  .  with  head  lowered  and  lege  wide  .pan,  was  .  toler- 
of  the  effecta  of  pace. 

Sir  .S.  IT.  Barer,  Heart  of  Afrirn,  p.  115. 


SOF.,  <  doedoa,  a 
In  her.,  having 


A  niyate  <t  a  merkenea  In  nioqnulna  about*., 
All  oWyf  the  dalea  with  the  dym  ahowria. 

Destruction  o/  TVo»  (C  E.  T.  It),  1.  onm 

donkey  (dung'ki  or  dong'ki),  a.  [First  re- 
corded about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
also  written  donky,  donkie;  of  dial,  origin,  form- 
ed with  double  dim.  -k-iy.  8c.  spelled  -1 -if  ( u*un  I  - 
ly  with  dim.  -4-,  -ie,  -y,  preceding,  as  in  Banff- 
shire horMie,  a  little  horse,  beattikie,  a  little 
beast),  <  dim,  a  familiar  name  for  a  horse,  and 
presumably  of  an  ass,  with  rcf.  to  its  color,  < 
daat,  a. :  see  d*ml.   Cf.  tlunnoek,  a  hedge-spar- 


r»w,  similarly  formetl,  <  d«n»  +  -oak.] 
ass:  a  familiar  term. 

Or  In  Uie  London  phrase,  than  Devonahtre 


1. 


Phi 

Thy  I'egaaua  la  llolliinK  Imt  a  « 

rofcorf  (Peter  Pindar)  (ed  18»X  p.  I1C 


prelty  nearly  ihme  mit,  for  running 
d  throngli  Ihe  tage-hriiah  waa  must 
TKi  IVnfury,  XXX.  291. 


They  Ilhe  Konianal  wei 
sad  j  

9.  In  canon  lav,  a  benefice  given 
to  a  person  hy  the  founder  or  patron 
either  presentation,  Institution,  or  induction 
by  the  ordinary. 

He  requested  from  the  ihike  the  appointment  to  the 
ehurrh  in  the  park,  an  ettrs  parochial  dixuirm,  with  no 
vlailde  source  of  luconie. 

J.  It.  5*«r(Aonj»,  Sir  IVrclral,  II. 

(do-ni'tor),  a.  [=  F.  donatmr  =  Sp. 
•  =  W.  doador  =  It.  donaUire,  <  L.  f/f»n<r- 
tor,  a  giver,  <  donarr,  give:  see  donate,  and  cf. 
donor.]    In  Oiir,  a  donor. 

donatory  (don'a-to-ri),  a. ;  pi.  donatorie.t  (-rix). 
[<  ML.  rfoMsVnriawi,  more  correctly  donatariun  .- 
see  doarjfory,]    In  tSco'*  law,  a  donee  of  the 
crown ;  one  to  whom  escheated  property  is,  on 
certain  conditions,  made  over.   Also  donatary. 
donaught  i  ilii'nat  or  dnn'ot),  a.    [<  dot,  r.,  + 
obj.  naught;  cf.  danathing.)    One  who  d« 
thing;  an  idle,  gin«l-for-iiothing  person, 
dialeetally  donmtmiht,  tUmnal,  dvnnot. 
Crafty  and  proud  rfmirfu-iAr*.  Cwr. 
donax  (dA'iwks),  n.    [L„  <  Or.  itoio;,  »  reed, 
also  a  kind  of  siiell-nsh;  prob.  "a  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind,"  <  <Wn>,  shake,  drive  aliout,  as 
thewind.]    1.  A  s(H-eles  of  grass  of  the  genus 
(A.  Donax),  occasionally  cultivated  in 


Br  this  time  I 
along  the  ate 
eihaustlvn  work. 

4.  [The  same  as  done,  completed,  executed; 
substituted  for  OF.  dosuf,  donnf.  given  (cquiv. 
to  L.  datn  m,  given,  i.  e.,  published:  see  da  lei}. 
pp.  of  OF.  doner,  F.  donner,  give,  <  L.  donare. 
give:  see  dosuifc.^  Completed;  executed;  is- 
sued ;  made  public :  used  chiefly  in  the  con- 
cluding clause  of  a  formal  document,  express- 
ing the  place  at  which  and  the  <late  on  which  it 
received  official  sanction  and  became  yalid :  as, 
done  at  Washington  this  15th  day  of  May,  etc. 
Done  brown,  dons  for.  done  up,  etc.  See  <f«i ,  r, 

donet.  An  obsolete  form  of  tne  infinitive  (and 
present  indicative  plural)  of  do'. 

donee  (do-ne'),  a.  [<  OF.  dose,  donne".  pp.  of 
doner,  donarr,  <  I*.  donare,  give:  see  dono-fr.] 
1.  A  person  to  whom  a  gift  or  a  donation  is 

Either  men, 
Donors  or  d^neej,  to  their  practice  shall 
Find  you  to  reckon  nothing,  nsc  owe  all. 

It.  jletixm,  t'nderwooda,  xxx, 

9.  Specifically,  in  lav:  (a)  One  to  whom  a  vol- 
untary conveyance  is  made. 

If  goods  be  given  to  one  till  sn.-li  .  thing  happen,  or 
upon  sneh  a  condition,  there  Is  a  property  In  the  donee, 
yet  It  is  clogged  with  a  limitation  and  coudiUon. 

State  Trials,  John  Hampden,  an.  1637. 

(61  One  to  whom  land  is  conveyed  in  fee  tail, 
(c)  An  titi|iolnlee;  one  to  whom  a  power  is 
given.    See  »>te*r. 

donett,  donatt,  n.  [<  ME.  doscf,  doruif,  <  OF. 
dimal,  a  grammar,  elementary  l>ook,  so  called 
from  the  much-used  grammar  ( Am  grammatira) 
of  ,'Klius  flonafaij,  a  grammarian,  commentator, 
and  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  A.  D.] 
the  elements  of  any  art. 
Therm-  I  dr. .us  me  a-mong  this  drapers,  niy 

leorue.  /'wrs  fl.wma,,  (A),  v  1 A 

A  ;'  •>•<(  Into  Chrlattsn  Retlgluu.    ITItle.)    Bp.  f'curt. 

dong  (ji°»gX  "J.    [Native  name.]    A^naine  of 


S.  A  stupid  or  obstinate  and 
fellow. 

donkey-engine  (dungTci-en'jin),  n.  In  much., 
a  small  steam-engine  used  where  great  power 
is  not  required,  and  often  to  perform  some  sub- 
sidiary ops-ration.  Donkey  englnea  on  steam  veaaeU, 
etc.,  are  need  far  pumping  water  Into  the  bullera  or  from 
the  hold,  handling  the  cargo,  liolatlng  the  anchor  or  the 
aalla.  etc 

donkey-pump  (dnng'ki-pump),  n.  1.  A  feed- 
pump for  steam-boilers,  also  often  used  as 
supplementary  to  other  apparatus. — 8.  An  ad- 
ditional steam-pump  which  can  be  employed 
when  the  main  engine  is  not  working,  or  for 
special  work,  such  aa  washing  decks,  removing 
bilge-water,  or  in  ease  of  fire. 

donkey-rent  (dung'ki-rest), «.  Inna/irr-stnaa/., 
a  frame  against  which  tie  form  is  laid  to 
drain. 

donna  (don'§),  n.  [It,  —  Sp.  dosVi,  duenia  (as 
a  title  IMeHa)  (see  dosta,  dueMa,  duenna),  <  L. 
domino,  mistress,  lady:  see  doaiisa,  dominate, 
don3.]  1.  A  lady:  aa,  prima  donna,  the  first 
female  singer  in  an  opera,  oratorio,  etc. —  9. 
[«tp.]  A  common  title  of  respect  for  Italian 
and  Portuguese  ladies,  and  in  foreign  languages 
also  for  Spanish  ladies  (in  place  of  Spanish 
IJo*a),  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name:  as, 
Donna  Margarita. 

donnaught,  donnat,  »-  Dialectal  forms  of  do- 
naught. 

donne 't,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  dnal. 

donne Jt,  r.  t,    A  false  spelling  of  don'. 

donnerd,  donnert  (don  trd,  -ert),  a.  [Sc.,  also 
written  donnard  and  donuort,  stupid  (cf.  doa- 
Nur,  stupefy,  bedunoWd,  stunned  with  noise), 
appar.  <  Dan.  dundre  =  Sw.  dundra.  m 
loud  noise,  thunder,  =  E.  thunder,  r .]  1.1 
ly  stupid. —  3.  Stunned ;  dazed. 

The  donnert  hodle  croon 'd  tight  lowne, 
Whyle  leers  dreeped  a'  his  Mack  beard  down. 

iWrer  Rmaint  n/ SitludaU  Svnv,  p.  SS. 

donnlill  (don'ish),  a.  K  doa»,  4,  + -*>*!.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  an  English  uni- 
versity don. 

filler,  s  man  can  get  the  preettge  and  Income  of  a  don, 
and  write  dVmisisA  t.joka,  It  a  Imrdly  wortli  w  hile  for  him 
to  make  .  Orrek  and  latin  machine  of  hli,,— It. 

tieemfe  Kliot,  Isml.  l  lleronda,  xvt 

donnism  (ilon'lan),  a.  [Better «|M»lled  *doits»m, 
<  doa2, 4,  +  -fcrss.]  Self -importance,  ordistanca 
and  loftiness  of  r  " 
slang.] 
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dounot 

■  a.   A  dialectal  form  of  donauoht. 

nor  (do'nor),  n.  [<  OF.  donor,  donour,  dn- 
neor,  F.  donncur,  <  L.  dona  tor,  s  giver,  <  dniwr, 
glvo:  see  donate,  donator.)  1.  One  who  gives 
or  bestows ;  one  who  confers  anything  gratui- 
tously ;  a  benefactor.—  2.  Specifically,  in  fair  .• 
(a)  A  giver,  («)  One  who  creates  an  estate 
tail.  («)  One  who  gives  to  another  a  power. 
See  iMncer. 

denothlng  (do'nuth'ing),  n.  and  a.  [<  dot,  ff., 
+  obj.  nothino.  Cf.  donaughtJ]  I.  a.  One  who 
does  nothing;  an  idler. 

II.  a.  Doing  no  work;  idle;  indolent;  inac- 
tive.   [In  this  use  commonly  with  a  hyphen.] 

right  to  aspire  to  a  college  educa- 
I  any  do-nvfAtn?  canou  there  at  tbo  abbey.lad  ? 

KinpalejL  Alton  Locke,  lr. 
In  ahort,  neither  the  extreme  rfo-aotAtnp  policy  nor  the 
extreme  violence  policv  will  solve  the  great  problem. 

f«rtni,jUlt  Bet.,  S.  8.,  XLIII.  US. 


Why  haven't 
tlon  at  any  du  n 


1732 

in  fact  due  to  the  pomp,  doodlesaek,  q.  v.]  To 
drone,  as  a  bagpipe.  Scott,  Old  Mortality, 
doodlesack  (do'dl-sak),  ».  [<  G.  dudelsack, 
a  bagpipe,  <  dudeln,  play  on  a  bagpipe  «  Pol. 
dudlio,  play  on  a  bagpipe,  <  dudu  =  Bohem. 
duda,  duily  =  Slov.  dude,  a  bagpipe,  =  Ruga. 
duda,  a  pipe,  reed),  +  sack  —  K.  jocA-l.]  A 
bagpipe. 

dood-wallah  (dod'wol-&),  n.  [<  Beng.  did!,- 
wdld,  <  ditdli,  a  camel,"  +  Hind.  Beng.,  etc., 
-ird/d,  a  keeper.]  In  India,  an  attendant  who 
has  charge  of  camels ;  a  camel-driver. 

The  moment  the  aW-ieo««A  pulls  the  string,  which  I* 
attached  to  a  Blew  of  wood  famed  IhrouKh  the  cartUsgc 
of  the  animal',  nostril,  (he  .-»iuel  open.  It.  huge  mouth. 

W.  H.  HumtU,  Wary  In  India.  I.  tti. 


donothingneHH  (< 

ness ;  Indolence ; 


0 '  nuth  '  ing-nes), 
inactivity. 


».  Idle- 


A  .ttuaUou  of  almllar  affluence  and  stertof  Aowiw-«. 

Jane  Atutrn,  Mansfield  Park,  m 

Donovan's  solution.  See  solution. 

donabip  idon'ship),  n.  [< don*  +  -ship.]  The 
state  or  rank  of  a  don:  used,  after  your,  his, 
etc.,  in  an  honorary  form  of  address  or  refer- 
ence to  one  entitled  to  be  called  don.  [Bare.] 

I  draw  the  lady 

I'nui  my  Irtn.inan's  here,  only  to  torture 
lour  dmuAo*  lor  a  day  or  two. 

rUteiur,  The  Chances,  v.  L 

donsle  (don'si),  a.  [Sc.,  also  written  doneie; 
perhaps,  in  the  first  two  senses,  ult.  <  Gael. 
domu,  bad  luck,  mischief,  harm,  the  devil,  < 
do-  priv.,  not,  +  tonus,  lucky,  fortunate,  <  ton, 
good,  profit,  advantage.]    I.  Unlucky. 

Their  dotuit  tricks,  their  black  mistakes. 
Their  fslllng.  mi  mischance.. 

Burnt,  Address  to  tl 

S.  Bestivc;  nnmanageable. 

Tho'  ye  wua  trickle,  alee  and  funny, 
Ye  ne'er  was  donsw*. 
Burnt,  The  Auld  Farmer  a  Salutation  to  hie  A  old  Mare. 

3.  Affectedly  neat  and  trim:  implying  the  Idea 
of  self-importance. 

She  wa»  a  rt-mwi  wife  and  clean. 

Ham*>n,  Poem.,  I.  22a. 


dook1  (dok),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  duck*-. 
dook*  (dok),  h.  A  dialectal  form  of  duck*. 
dook3  (dok),  n.  [Sc.;  origin  unknown.]  A  piece 

of  wood  inserted  Into  a  wall  for  i 

ishings  to. 
dooll  (d61),  n.  An 

of  dote*. 

O'  a'  the  num'roae  human  daolt, 
"  r  ata,  daft  bar  1 
Thou  bear'nt 


II  harju,  daft  baxtgdi^.  cully  stools, 


doola  (dM).  n.  An 
of  dole*. 

doolful  (dol'ful),  a.  An  o 
form  of  doleful.  Spenser, 


the  CV)enmerce*t"haunier 
their  loaa  wl  doolfu'  clamour. 

Burnt,  Epiatle  to  William  Creech. 

dool-tree  (doTtre),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  duU- 
tree;  <  dooft  K  dole*  +  tree.']  In  Scotland,  a 
mourning-tree  (see  the  extract).  It  reaetubled,  aa 
marking  a  place  of  mounting,  the  rfwn  deurthuit  (tlie 
"  of  the  tearful  eye)  of  the  Highland^  where  Ui-^cjaji 


doom-palm 

In  an  early  ata-ft  of  society  slavery  la  the 
priaoneT  of  war  ;  it  la  often  the  legal  tUn  of  the 

E.  A.  Frteman.  Acner,  Lcct*.,  p. 

8f.  Judgment  or  opinion ;  discernment. 

Caauuidra  to  cotmccll  then  call  Uial  bclyne, 
To  bane  a  dom  of  Uiat  dede. 

DrttructUm  nf  Trtn,  (K.  E.  T.  &X  L 

In  him  no  point  of  coorteay  there  lack  t. 
He  »u  ol  uianhera  mild,  of  doom  eiact. 

Mir.  /or  Map.,  p.  176. 
That  Ialanda  apace ; 
The  which  did  aeeme,  unto  my  almple  dooaae, 
nnly  pleaaant  arid  delightfull  place 
irer  tniden  >u  of  footlnc!  trace. 

Xprntrr,  K.  Q.,  IV.  x.  n. 

Inallyonrdaonaaof  htm,  .  .  . 
'  merit  in  yon  all. 

B.  Jmtan,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

nt.    Bee  doomtdau. 

Thy  Aue  maria  and  thl  cretle, 
elbeaaue  at  dome  of  drede. 

£aV»  Book  (E.  £.  T.  S-X  p.  300. 
achalle  ben  on  P.*trc  Pay,  aitche  tyme  aa  on  re 
Mandtrillr,  TrareU.  p.  111. 

bark,  utrtr 


What  <  wul  the  line  atretch  out  to  the  erarjt  of  d>«>oi  / 
Shot.,  Macbeth,  iv.  I. 

Let  ltiin  not  qait  hia  belief  that  a  pop-frun  la  a  pop-siin, 
tlioush  the  aikclent  and  honorable  of  the  earth  affirm  tt 
to  be  the  ow*  of  doom.  Bmerton,  Mlac,  p.  S7. 

To  false  a  doom',  In  SevU  (sir.  to  pruteet  aaalnat  a  aen. 
tcnee.  -rgyn.  X  fatt,  Do.«n,  elo.   8<  -  ' 
doom  (dom),  r.  t.    [<  doom, «. 
is  deem,  q.  v.]    If.  To  judge ;  form  a  j 


4t. 


«.    The  older  form 


,  throairh  their  malice  fallen, 
r  and  crnce,  thou  dliUi 


Sickly;  ailing: 
a  dnnxir  wife  anil  donnc  bairns. 


aa,  he's  sair  kep'n  doon  wl' 
foiwie  bairns.  [Colloq.] 
donaky  (don'ski),  ».    [Buss.  ItontM.  of  the 
river  Don,  <  Dona,  Don.  J  A  variety  of  Bussian 
wool  of  coarse  quality,  first  introduced  into 
English  woolen  manufacture  about  1830. 
don't  (dont).    A  contraction  of  do  not,  common 
in  colloquial  language,  arid,  more  improperly, 
as  a  contraction  of  does  not  (dtuvn'l). 
donzelt  (don'zel),  n.    [(In  MK.  only  in  the  form 
daiaaW,  etc.)  <  OF.  darnel,  etc.,  =  Pr.  domrl, 
doHsel  =  Sp.  doneel  =  Pg.  doneel  =  It.  donatio.  < 
ML.  domiceUut,  domnieellus,  dominioellus,  dim. 
of  L.  domiMiw,  master:  see  damseP,  A>»ii»a».1 
A  young  attendant  :  a  page;  a  youth  of  good 
quality  not  yet  knighted. 

Eequirc  to  a  knight-errant,  doiuel  to  the  damaela. 

S,  HatUr,  Character.. 

doo't, «'.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  dot. 
dOO2  (do),  a.  A  Scotch  form  of  doveK 
dooab.  a.   See  <Uml>*. 

doob  (dob),  n.  [Also  written  d»i<6,  and  more 
accurately  dub,  rettr.  Hind,  dfift,  <  8kt.  rfiirrd, 
doob.]  An  East  Initial)  name  for  the  plant 
Cunodon  Daetuhm,  used  as  a  fodder-grass. 

dood  (dod),  n.  [<  Beng.  dudh,  a  camel.]  A 
camel  in  military  use ;  a  riding-dromedary. 

Poor  dnmt,  down  with  you  on  your  knees  !  At  the  word 
of  command,  the  eowar  forces  hi.  beast  to  kneel. 

If.  H.  AtuanU,  Wary  In  India  I.  Nt, 

Doodia  (do'di-jl),  n.  [NT^]  A  small  genus  of 
ii'ras,  natives  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
common  in  cultivation.  The  fronda  are  from  (tall 
in,  tun  Ioiik,  pinnate  or  plnnatUld.  The  oblons  or  .liKlitly 
ciirrfsl  aorl  are  arrant*,!  m  otieor  more  row.  In'tween  Ihe 
midrib  and  mnrvina  of  the  plnnap,  and  the  velha  form  one 
or  two  PMn  Of  iirebea. 

doodle1  (dii'dl),  t>.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doodled,  ppr. 
doodlimj.  [=  Sc.  doudlc ;  perhaps  a  var.  of 
doddle,  dawdle,  q.  v.]    To  dandle. 

An'  he  waa  tane  tn  <  migTieUian".  hall, 

An-  dourffu-  on  hit  knee. 

ttdinlnm/h  Iter.,  July  1, 1819.  p.  ML 

doodle1  (dtt'dl),  ».    A  triller;  a  Bimplo  fellow. 
[Provincial.] 
doodle  (dii'dl).  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doodled,  ppr. 
/.    [Prnli.  Miipposcd  to  Vie  imitativi-,  but 


of  CaaaflU  ten  at  Flodden  with  many  of  hi . 
;  and  there  b  still  to  he  seen,  In  front  of  the 
ca»tle,  a  very  lame  idaue  tree. 
choly  hough,  hi.  sorrowing  people  i 
arvrral  weeks  In  lamentation,  of 
country's  calamity;  for  which  reason  it  bears  the  appel- 
lation of  the  diuV-tre*.  Land  oj  Burnt. 

A  whole  chapter  of  sights  and  customa  atrlking  to  the 
mind ,  from  the  pyramid,  of  Egy tit  to  the  gibbets  and  dule 
free,  of  rocdiiDTal  Koropc.  K.  L.  Stntntun,  St  Triplet, 
dooly  (dB'li),  n. ;  pi.  doolies  (-Hz).  [<  Hind,  dull, 
litter.] 


dat  not  doom 
to  pity  Incline. 

MUton,  P.  I*,  HI.  401. 

2.  To  condemn  to  punishment;  consigu  by  a 
or  sentence;  pronounco  sentence  or 


iSV, 


He  was  aentenced  to  be  bound  In  chalua.  and  deemed  to 
perpetual  torment*.  Bacon,  Pliyiical  Fables,  U. 

Abtolvet  the  lust,  and  uovwu  I 

of  old 
To  a 


Marathi  doli  (cerebral  d),  a  litter  .]  A  kind  of 
litter  used  in  India  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, inferior  to  the  palkee  or  palanquin,  but 
also  lighter,  and  used  on  long  journeys,  torbe*. 

Coullce,  however,  awaited  me  with  a  dooly,  one  of  thaw 
low  litters  ailing  on  a  Inmboo,  In  which  yon  may  Intel 
awltuy  and  without  effort. 

F.  M.  Craip/.irrf,  Mr.  Isaacs,  JUL 

doom  (dom),  ».  [<  ME.  doome.  dome,  dom,  <  AS. 
dom,  a  judgment,  sintence,  doom,  decree,  law 
(=  08.  dom  =  O Fries,  dom  m  OHO.  tuom  =  Icel. 
domr  =  Sw.  Dan.  dom  =  Qoth.  dOnts),  judgment, 
with  formative  -m,  <  d6~n,  etc..  E.  Jo',  In  tho 
orig.  aense  of  'put,  place,  set';  cf.  Or.  Biuic, 
established  law,  of  the  same  ult.  origin.  Hence 
-dom  and  deem,  q.  v.]  1.  Judgment  or  deci- 
sion ;  specifically,  a  decision  determining  fate 
or  fortune;  fateful  decision  or  decree:  origi- 
nally in  a  neutral  sense,  bnt  now  generally  im- 
plying an  adverse  derision :  as,  the  court'  pro- 
nounced doom  upon  the  culprits;  to  fall  by 
doom  of  battle. 


t  by  doomr  of  all 
r,  aa  to  the  fayre.t  Ittuae. 

Speturr,  t.  Q.,  IV.  v.  lo. 
Therefore  to  Me  their  doom  he  hath  aaalgn'd. 
Thai  they  may  hare  their  wlah,  to  try  with  Mo 
lu  battel  which  the  stronger  proves. 

MUton,  P.  L..  vL  817. 
.t'Jfred's  main  work,  like  that  of  hi.  snceeaeor,  wa.  to 
enforce  aubmLialou  to  the  Jiutlce  of  hundred-moot  ainl 
^lire.muol alike  on  noble  and  ceoel,  "  who  bmbwj  constantly 
at  olwtUiate  variance  with  one  another  In  the  folk-moot, 
before  ealdonrjan  and  reeve,  so  that  Innlli  any  one  of 
them  would  grant  that  to  be  tnie  ifoem  that  had  been 
Judged  for  doom  by  the  ealdormaii  and  reeve" 

J.  R.  OrreN,  Coin),  of  Eng..  P- 
Ilia  own  fa.l»c  d.oiii. 
That  .hadow  of  mlatruat  ahnnld  never  cross 
rk  tw  ut  Ihein,  came  upon  hhn. 

TennyM>n.  Geralnt. 

Fate  decreed  or  determined ;  fixed  fortune ; 
i hie  destiny. 

Seek  Ml  to  know  to  Morrow's  Doom  ; 
'that  It  not  ours,  which  1.  to  come. 

(V-av/rrtv,  Imlt  of  Horace.  L  it.  1 
O'er  1dm  whose  doom  thy  virtues  grieve 


OMHsat  Death  of  CoL 


3.  To  ordain  as  a  penalty;  decree. 

Have  I  a  tongue  <o  doom  my  brother's  death  T 

Slink.,  Rich.  IIL,  IL  L 
lost!  I  am  lost !  my  fates  liave  *Kim'd  my  death. 

fW,  TIs  Plly,  L  1. 

4t.  To  tax  by  estimate  or  at  discretion,  as  on 
the  failure  of  a  taxpayer  to  make  a  statement 
of  his  taxable  property.  [Massachusetts,  U.S.] 
doomaget  (do  maj),  n.  [<  doom  +  -aac.]  A 
penalty  or  fine  for  neglect.  [New  Hampshire, 
tJ.  8.1 

doomdayt,  «.  (<  ME,  <fr<»icda,,  <  AS.  domdeeg 
<=^Dau.  *MM«0|  Bto.*mmUt^<  dom, 

le  hym  so  clene, 
hsf  l«n  di?t  on  the  morn. 

(dO'mer),  n.  [<  ME.  'domere,  <  AS. 
domere,  an  occasional  form  of  demrre  (=  D. 
doemer  =  Don.  dommer  =  Sw.  domare),  a 
judge:  see  doom,  v.,  and  and  cf.  derm.] 
One  who  dooms,  as  a  judge  or  a  juryman. 
[Bare.] 

'  That  fatal  look  of  a  common  Intelligence,  of  a  connmia 

erTwe  .^"•aUi'aall^JuXe^  °'  >wUm 

Butwer,  Eugene  Aram.  vi.  5. 

d(»mful  (dom'ful),  a.  [<  doom  +  -ful.]  Full 
of  doom  or  destruction ;  fraught  with  doom. 

For  Life  and  Death  Is  in  thy  rfeonv/«U  writing  • 

Sftnurr.  To  O.  flarvey. 
And  by  tit"  Infectious  slime  that  doo^fW  deluge  left 
Nature  herself  hath  since  of  purll)  been  reft 

Itrfif/ti*H,  I*ol)u1blon,  Is. 

doom-palm  (»lttra'piim),  «.  A  variety  of  pnlm, 
H#pk*me  Thebairat  remarkable,  like  other  sm©- 
eies  of  the  fc^nuA,  for  having  a  repeatedly 
branched  stem,  eaeh  branch  terminating  in  a 
tuft  of  large  fai.-ahai>ed  leaves.  The  fruit  u  atwui 
thi-  *iMt  of  au  »ji|iIh  :  It  ha*  Ik  llbnxu.  iitealj  rind,  which 
tti>.tr».  like  ^iiiyi  rt.f  *it  (whfnrc  trw  mnrr  jpitujtrt/ritod- 
tree,  aoiDcClm*.M  appllril  to  thin  futlm,,  ainl  1*  eatrn  hj 
the  poorrr  inrimliiUuita  *4  the  pUrei  wb*rr  It  pnwi,  An 
lufiuUin  of  the  riad  U  umJ  n%  a,  tM!%rni^e,  bring 
cuoliiig-,  sllulitly  apt'Hvnl,  tuiJ  !•<  i:t'tk'l*l  In  feren.  Ttw 
U'VtlB  mrv  h Ti:y,  timJ  are  i-,irn I*-  Into  tm»U  arnunenta 
Ru\te9  mtv  ininle  of  the  nlH-nnf  Ihv  It-uf  -ulkn  Tbedovn 

Afn*!i,  and  im  ^.ue  dUrU-U  Lnui  whUc  futt«i*.  Alw 
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Burt.  llil.  la  All 

,1W    It  It,  my  lord 


it"  day,  fellow,  it  II  notT 


/tsars.  Why,  then  All-Simla*  day  U  my  UmIvb  diMtnaaatay. 

.SAafc.  Rich.  III.,  t.  1. 

8.   [«J/>.]  The  Doomsday  Book  (we  belowi. 
or  a  record  similar  to  it,  as  the  " 
tSiSSr^  with  it,, 

A  DmrMlau  of  the  conaiuerors  ni  drawn  up  In  the 
ducal  hall  at  UlldMinae,  a  forerunner  at  the  great  /'mum** 

it   III  Sfn 


marred. 
AT.  .1.  /•'r. 


N.<rman  c. 


Doomsday  Book  Iwntten  archaically  lh*m**t<i v  /;. *.*i  < 

MF.  OmwmMc  *»•*,  Kf  ..  xi  called  Ix-cauee  IU  de*  iaton 

waa  regarded  a*  mtal'.  a  bunk  contalnlne*  a  digest,  in 
Norman  French,  of  the  rvwults  of  a  eerisiM  or  aiirtcy  <•( 
Itagland  tnid ertaken  by  order**?  William  the  Cottutirror, 
an*T  completed  In  Insd.  It  conatsta  ol  two  volume*  In 
vellum,  a  large  folio  containing  .in.,  pagee,  and  a  quarto 
containing  4 jo.  Tliry  form  a  valuable  record  of  the  own. 
aretdti.  extent,  ami  value  of  the  landa  of  Enirlanit  u>  it 
tha  tlnic  of  the  aurvrv.  (1)  at  the  date  of  tieatowal  when 
they  had  been  granied  by  Hie  kliiit.  and  (.11  al  the  lime  of 
kdwaxd  the  Confeaeor,  when  a  aoneewhat  similar  etirvey 
had  been  made ;  the  numbers  of  teitanta  end  dc|N*nde*ota, 
amount  of  live  atock,  etc  ,  were  alao  returned  Ihe  lasik 
vat  long  kept  under  three  different  lock.  In  the  III- 
cbevuef  along  with  the  king  a  m  al,  but  la  now  kept  In 
the  Public  Keened  orn.-e.  )»  i;vi  a  facalmlle  edition 
printed  from  typea  madn  for  the  piirpow  waa  iuued  by 
the  Hritlah  government.  The  muntlca  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland.  Weetinonrland,  and  iRirhara  were  ind 
Included  In  the  auney.  Then  rilated  alao  local  duocirt- 
day  books. 

doomBmaat  (domx'man),  n.  [<  ME  i-tomr»ivwi», 
A/my*»on,  domenmtm,  a  judge,  <  ilomts.  (fori, 
of  dom,  judgment,  +  man.]  A  judge ;  an  um- 
pire. 

Fur  coanteth  he  no  kyngrs  wratthe  whan  he  In  conrte  alt- 
teth 

To  dtuneo  aa  a  donwa  nvrn.    fieri  W>iri»a»  (11).  IK.  S"i 
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Court  of  Jeatkler*.  live  doom  or  eentenee  waa  re- 
bj  the  rte.  ntl,«ier  III  tile  Judge  a  .or.lt.  with  Hie 
ThUI 


l:.  ]-  ntliic  after  id.-  clerk  of  Court.  V  gahidcd  over  the 
wrtrdeof  the  arntence,  which  condemned  Kuphciuia  lleana 
to  be  .  .  .  conveyed  to  the  common  place  of  esc 
and  there  hanged  ley  the  neck  upon  a  gibbet. 
thl.  "«ai.i  tlH'  /<t»«rufer,  ag-grataling  Ida  harah  ri 
pronounce  for  doom  "  .S-..f',  Heart  of  Mid  Lulhia 

doon1  (dfin),  ».  [Singhalese  nunc.]  A  large 
tree  of  Orion,  fhuma  Zrylanica,  of  the  natural 
order  IhjUrrararpantr.    The  timber  is  much 

a  a  renin 


order  Ihjttrromrparttr.    The  timber  is 
used  for  building,  and  the  tree  alao  yields 
which  is  made  into  varnish, 
doon-'  (dan),  rttfr. 


rf),a 


Ijtrrp.  A 


(dong'ifi),  it.   [<  Ilind.  d-jwa  (. 
a  trough,  lit.  deep.]  A 
'   piece  of  wood  a  * 


of 


Daro>-p«lm  !tv>S******  *  ******* ). 

 I  (domx).  orfr.    [Altered  toward  doom,  by 

w»y  of  explaining  an  obwiire  word,  from  iIwjm, 
<i.«..urj»,  riuiu-e.  do»n,  dime,  i/oa/n,  alao 
(-Mim  =  E.  ..•.•.-/),  Tery.  in  a  ifreat  deirrvo,  <  led. 
rattaoVi*-,  rather,  pretty  (a4T.),  a  prefix  to  adjtx-- 
t \vt-K  and  ad  verba,  <  did-,  very,  prob.  oris. '  won- 
derfaUr,'  <  dd,  refiex.  dd>f,  admire,  be  charmed 
at.  —  Norw.  dan,  datut,  pity,  compaaaiouate.] 
Very;  absolutely:  aa,  uVnmm  bad  (very  bad). 
INorth.  Eng.  and  cVotch.] 

"  A  weel,*  ha  aald,  "  thla  anld  he  nae  ale  dnomt  deajverale 
tmalneaa  aarely."  Snii,  tluy  Manneelns.  xlv. 

doomsday  (dOmx'da),  n.  [<  ME  dnmndai, 
domc»ile*e,  etc.,  <  AS.  <U>me*  day,  day  of  doom, 
i.  c,  of  jiidfrment:  d««ir«,  jren.  of  (Wat,  doom, 
judgment;  day,  day.  t'f.  dm,mdat.^  1.  The 
day  of  the  last  judgment. 

What  ahold  I  make  lenirer  talef 

Of  all  UV  pepll  1  ther  aay. 

t  coude  not  telle  tyl  <f,one«fa|r. 

CAnv/nrr,  llooa*  of  Fame,  L  ISM. 

An  he  wad  harj'lt  III!  .f.onu.(«ji. 
Hln-  II  ue.rr  aiw-ak  airaln. 

e/i>«#hiUie  (Child  a  Ballads.  II.  U\ 

They  may  aerva  for  any  th.-uw,  ajid  never  l-e  out  of  date 
■Dili  dnonaafaa.  .Mr  T,  Knnm*.  Vulx.  Err. 

9.  Any  day  of  sentence  or  condemnation. 


ing  a  square  sail,  employed  for  navigating  the 
marshes  and  the  branches  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Oangrs.  The  doongaa  are  used  chiefly  in  ob- 
taining salt, 
door  (dor),  n.  rEarly  m<Hl,  K.  also  doorr,  dorr; 
in  earlier  speeeh  the  wonl  aiitiears  in  two  forms 
more  or  less  mixed:  (1)  ME.  dorr,  dor,  <  AS. 
dor  (gen.  drirca.  pi.  doru),  OS.  dor  =  OKries. 
■for,  =  MLrti.  dor  =  Ui.  door  aa  OHG.  MJHi. 
for,  <!.  fAor  aa  Goth.  do-Mr,  all  neut. ;  ('.')  ME. 
durr,  dur,  <  AS.  rfnra  (gen.  dura,  pi.  dura,  duru) 
(also  rarely  nom.  durr.  gt>n.  anil  pi.  dirrvrn)  = 
OS.  ,/«ro  =  OFries  durr  =  1).  drur  =  MLO. 
dorr  =  .A,., lor,  -=0110. fi. ri.pl. ,nl*o «itig.,MIKJ. 
Mr.  G.  f*»r  =  reel,  ./vrr,  pi.,  =  Sw.  dorr  =  Pan. 
dor  --  Ooth.  douroHK,  jd.,  »  door,  nil  fem. 
(Dan.  common)  except  the  Ieel.,  which  is  also 
neut.;  all  orig.  pi.  The  common  Tent,  form 
is  'dur.  as  Or.  rtna 


1*.  fori* 
w, 
late' 


usually  in  pi 

jorrn  1/  uji.  joritt-,  jorum      orOHCOtttl,  f*rrci<V 

etc.),  -=  Ir.  Gael,  donu, 
=  OBulg.  rfriri  =  ltidicm.  ilrrrthr  —  Pol,  rfririrr- 
rr,  drnri  =  Lillle  Kuss.  drrri  =  ltuss.  rfrcrl 
=  l«ett.  dunrw  =  l.lth.  duria  =  Zeinl  rfrtirn  (> 
Pers.  dar,  >  Turk,  drr)  =  Skt.  <f.rir,  dur,  fem. 
(>  Hind,  drnr,  Oyjisv  rfirrar).  all  with  the  g<-n- 
eral  sense  of  'door'  or  'gate.'  In  another  view, 
referred  to  Skt.  ^  dhu,  move  quickly,  shake, 
fan  (a  tire),  —  Or.  Dun;  rush,  storm,  aa  the 
wind,  being  thus  orig.  (like  iriaoW.  q.  v.)  a 
passage  for  I  lie  air  or  wind.]  1.  A  movable 
barrier  of  wood,  metal, 
stone,  or  other  material, 
consisting  sometimes  of 
one  piece,  but  generally 
of  several  pieces  framed 
together,  commonly 
placed  on  hinges,  for 
doting  a  passage  into  a 
building,  room,  or  other 
inelosure.  lu  antlouUi,  aa 
111  i  hltia  and  other  Ka>bru 
i-*,llntrii-a  at  the  ].r,  »«  tit  day, 
d<*or*  often  awuni;  on  plvt'ta 


B 


7 


pr-ijtTtlnit  Into 
an. I  below.  Mode 
tera'  do«_.rs  are  <■] 
If-neral  aa  l*tttrn 
t*\n'l  *l,r,re».  Halt, 
hnnhplfril  l<.n( 
ther  hv  two  or  nu 
formiil  of  a  akrh  t 


•  rjien 
nil  In 


iirk 


-d  a 


Hi  held  to 
lel-doora 


jale  of  a  rakya. 


began  lowaxaao 
[he  It  ha.1  ban  of  , 


agret 


Mynatre,  or 
Trarela,  p. 


The  little  boy  Moode 
looking  out  a  <f/<ry. 
Tht  Bm>  and  (X.  Mandt  (Chlld'a  Ballada,  I.  U). 


Hence— 3.  *™ 
way,  or  the  house 
Martin  a  oBlea  la  now  tbt 


or  public 

to  which  it  leads. 


r  In  the  itrvet 

.IrdafAataf. 


4.  Avenue :  passage ;  means  of  approach  or 
access,  or  of  exit:  commonly  in  figurative  uses: 
as,  the  tfow  of  reconciliation ;  a  door  of  t«cape. 


ButIwtllUrryatKpl>eanau»Ull^te«»rt,  F.a-a  great 
door  and  effectual  la  opened  unto  me.       1  Cor.  art  a,  ». 


»  Cor.  art.  a,  ». 

Blank  door,  a  fitled-ap  door -apace  In  a  wall,  with  a  caa- 
Inff  and  drevaliMni  like  thnaeaf  a  door,  made  for  ornament 
or  lynunetry  o(  apuearance  —  Bulkhead  dOOr.  See  *«<*• 
Aeod.  —  Center  Of  a  door.  Bee  rrnlrrl.  Chalking  of 
a  door.  In  rieolland,  a  warning  to  tenanu  of  urban  terie- 
inenta  to  move,  gt»en  by  having  the  principal  door  of 
the  bona*  chalked,  forty  data  before  WhlUantlde,  by  a 
town  ofllcer,  actinic  at  the  desire  of  the  proprietor,  and 
with  oat  written  authority  from  the  maartalmtcv.  Deaf 
aa  a  door.  Roe  d«a/.— Death's  door,  see  .wa.— 
Double  door,  an  eulr»iic.  .|.«.r  mule  like  a  folding  door 
with  two  leaves,— Poldlng  door,  a  door  between  apart 
mrnta,  generally  with  two  leavea.  but  aomcltmea  with 
four  (two  hlru;e,|  UiKetheroti  each  aide,  ao  that  one  of  each 
pair  will  fold  back  againet  IU  mate),  one  half  of  the  dour 
liavlng  bolu  at  top  and  bottom  to  bold  it  closed,  the  two 
halrea  c toeing  together  al  the  center,  and  each  half  a  hen 
fully  opened  folding  back  attaint t  the  ailjacent  parallal 
line  of  wall-  or  doiie-apec*.  SiMiietlmea  eonfr>unded  with 
Muiuu,  d.«-r  (which  are.  Iielow) .-  Ledged  door,  a  dead 
d.«ir  atreiwthelted  l>y  cruaa .pieces  at  the  back.-  Letters 
Of  open  doors.  See  oym.- Next  door  to.  (a)  In  the 
house  neat  adjacent  to.  (a)  Near  to ;  Uinlerlng  on ;  very 

i.iorli 

A  riot  nnpnnlahad  la  but  next  ifoor  In  a  tumult. 

Sir  R,  L'Afraniar. 


Out  Of  doors,   (a)  Oot  of  the 

abroad. 


;  In  the 


an  ; 


Look  you;  IU  turn 


i  you  ouf  o'  doora,  and  acorn  won. 
ker  Md  /towfe,,.  Maid  III  Uer  MAl,  UL  X 


;  no  more  to  be  found  ; 


(b)  Hence,  figuratively,  i| 
loat;  Irrelerant. 

nia  Imagtuary  title  of  fatherhood  la  enr  of  dear:  Lack*. 

These  controversies  about  the  four  elrmenta  and  tlo  Ir 
nuinuer  of  ralalloll  are  quite  owf  o/  dovra  In  their  phlloao- 
|t|iy.  fioyle.  'Tl^in  ..f  r.  rn.-i 

Overhung  door,  a  door  supported  from  above,  aa  Intotue 
forma  of  alldlng  Inrn-  and  car  doora    Sliding  door,  a 

door  cotuiitilut  either  of  one  or  of  two  Iravrs  made  ao  aa 
to  allde  In  s  direct  line  in  opening  or  t  ha-lng  It.  A  aliiling 
a*  between  aiaarlnieitU  In  n  dwelling  hoiive  uaually  lina 


•  rojmf 
of  the 


ahtch  the  opemnira  i 
r«ra>r/«,  wlii.-h  are  uatialty 


Xowe  air,  ye  muate  preaente  tbU  bor  not..  .Ir  Pllsto, 
For  he  la  .f.»s»riiwiii  nere  and  nett.  t..  the  kmg. 

|-.,rt  /■(,iyi.  p.  377. 

doomstert  (dom'ster),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
dometster ;  <  doom  +  -sfcr.  Another  form  is 
dfem*irr,demp»ier,  q.  v.]  One  who  pronounces 
doom  or  judgment;  in  Scotland,  formerly ,  the 
public  executioner.  In  the  case  of  a  capital  gaavfcMOw 


filled  with  pierea  of  atoll  railed 
it!  from  thinner  boarda  than 
the  framework.  II  the  panels  are-  wider  than  they  are 
lilnh,  Ue  v  are  called  !«■>»  )»ovU;  II  longer  than  wide, 
they  are  called  ar-i-WiV;  t4Ji/fa. 

At  laat  he  came  unto  an  yron  d'-mrr 

That  l«(t  wa.  lockt.    St«n*rr.  K.  g..  L  vUl.  XT. 

to  have  him  heard. 

SKak.,  f  lafllH,  L  IH, 

2.  An  opening  for  passage  into  or  out  of  n 
building  or  any  apartment  of  it,  or  any  inelo- 
sure :  a  doorway. 

Whan  he  entrtil  In  to  the  chapetlr.  Ihst  waa  lul  a  ly- 
ti lie  and  a  low  thing,  and  had  but  a  lit)  1  /A.rr  and  a  km. 


two  leaves,  each  of  which  alldew  liack  on  abcatea  into 
o|H-n  apaiYi  woekiMl  In  the  latrtltlon,  Sofuetlmm,  In  Hie 
latter  ,!*,.,  confounded  with  toMitvi  door  (which  ace, 
aboveX— The  angelic  door  ir'gate.  In  aome  Iijiantlne 
cburrhea,  a  ilour  which  aeema  t^i  have  connected  the  nave 
with  the  choir,  when  the  latter  waa  «e|iarated  by  a  parti* 
lion  from  the  rest  of  the  lu*dv  of  tlx*  church.  ./,  Af  .Votfa. 
—  The  holy  doors,  In  (irr-ek  ctiurchna,  the  central  door 
of  the  Iconoataaaa,  giving  aeceaa  to  the  hetua  or  aanetuary 
from  the  choir  (If  that  forma  a  aeperale  diviainn  of  the 
building)  or  from  the  latdy  of  the  church.  **omctimea 
alao  called  the  rv,ml  *Swrs,  a  name  properly  tielongtng  to 
the  doora  of  the  uarthex.  The  holy  disira  are  ofieti  only 
at  (he  commencement  of  great  ica|w*ra.  al  tha  eittrstieea 
(great  and  little)  in  the  tttnrgy  and  vrapera,  and  front  the 
liivltation  of  the  priest  lo  the  contmunlcanta  to  approach 
till  I  lie  close  of  the  liturgy.  See  cut  under  eemn.  The 
royal  doors  or  gates,  in  Creek  churchea.  atrk-Uy,  tlte 
dcHtra  leading  from  Ihe  narthei  Into  the  body  of  the  church : 
alao  called  the  *if rev  *wca  or  aa"'.  twesux*  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  thay  were  made  of  stiver.  The  name  i 
•tattt  la  alao  frequently  given  to  the  outer  doors  of  i 
church  leading  into  the  narthei  from  the  porch  orproaii- 
lion,  ami  projierlv  diatingtiithed  aa  die  (*«iirr^ii/-;ar»« ;  ami 
some  writers  even  use  the  term  r».y»f  d™.r»  aa  a  name  id 
the  holy  .u.ira  of  the  Items  -To  darken  one's  door.  See 
dur  ten— To  lie  or  be  at  one's  door,  figuratively,  to  he 
lm  potable  or  chargeable  to  one. 
If  I  have  failed,  the  fault  lirt  wholly  at  uiy  dour. 

Dry.''*,  tr.  of  Uufreanoy  a  Art  of  Painting,  l-ref. 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  X'ero,  ,  .  . 
The  guilt  of  blood  ta  at  vour  door. 

Trnnpxm,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

To  make  toe  doors'.  See  mate— To  put  i  •  set  one 
to  the  door.  (■»)  To  diamiaa  one ;  drive  one  away.  ((•) 
Fhrorallvt  ly,  to  ruin  one.  Iflcotch.  -  TO  throw 
the  door  to,  t"  aifonl  an  opportunlly  for  — With 
doors,  with  publicity, 
doora,  «.    See  ffmrro. 

door-bandt  (diir'band),  n.  f<  ME.  dorbaudi ;  < 
door  +  band'.]    The  bolt  of  a  door. 

Hie  gamfua  I LL.  gotophua,  <  fir.  -r*j|»fjt*t1,  a  dot itde 
AS.  and  O.  K.  Vural.  (ed.  Wright)  (Jd  ed.  X»  ul.  kei) 
KoL  731,  L  !&. 

door-bart  (dor'biir),  n.  f<  ME.  dorthar;  <  door 
+  bar* A    The  bar  or  bolt  of  a  door. 

door-bell  (ddr'bel),  n.  A  In  II  at  a  dour,  or  con- 
nected with  a  handle  or  knob  expoesed  outside 
a  door,  for  (he  purpose  of  (riving  notice  when 
one  desires  admittance, 

door-case  (dor'kas),  ».  Tlie  frame  or  casing 
which  incloses  a  door,  and  in  which  it  swingh. 


Digitized  by  Google 


e 


ulali.  door  eoee,  and 
are  proof,  that  the 


,  and  a  tort  of  a  basement  above 
rturs  U  salient, 
f  tlto  But,  II.  L  U4. 

door-<5heek(d6r'ohek),«.  A  door-pogt.  Jamie- 
ton.  [Scotch.] 

The  neat  thing  I  admin  In  It  [the  Pantheon)  li  thr 
iairt-rJutiu  and  couple,  »  hlch  la  all  of  one  peece  of  whit* 
marhlo.  Sir  A.  Balfwr,  Letters,  p.  1X1. 

doorea  (d6'r$-ft),  a.  A  variety  of  Dacca  mus- 
lin of  the  finest  quality,  printed  in  colon,  and 
striped. 

door-frame  (ddr'fratti),  a.  The  Btruoture  form- 
ins  the  skeleton  of  u  paneled  door.  It  consists 
of  the  atllea  at  the  aides,  the  roontant  or  centerpiece,  and 
the  ralla  or  horlxontal  plecca.   Sec  cut  B  under  door. 
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(doVeted),  n.  The 


up  the  king1!  door-tiad  more  than  1, 
for  alt  honeat  men. 
WarbmUM,  To  Hard,  Letter  cxd. 

n.    The  step  of  a  door; 


She  eel  her  foot  on  her  door  tlrp, 
A  bonny  marble  ttane. 

Lord  William  (Child  t  Ballada.  III.  3.0. 

door-atone  (dfir'ston),  n.  The  atone  at  the 
threshold;  the  step-stone. 


Doorga,  n.  See  Ditrga. 
door-guard 


_  (dor'gard),  n.  A  light  framework 
of  scantling  on  the  inside  of  a  railroad-car  for 
freight  or  other  stowage,  to  keep  the  freight 
from  impeding  the  movement  of  the  sliding 


•  (ddr'hang'er),  n.  A  metallic  hook 
sustaining  a  eliding  door  from  above,  and  slid- 
ing on  an  iron  track  aa  the  door  moTea. 
door-hawk  (ddr'hik),  n.    Same  as  dor -hoick. 
Montagu, 

dooringt  (dfir'ing), «.  [<  door  +  -tog*.]  A  door 
with  all  its  appendages. 

So  terrible  a  noiae  a*  ehaket  the  doorinat  of  honeea  .  .  . 
ten  nillea  off.  Milton,  Illat  Moacovia,  v. 

door- jamb  (dor' jam),  n.  See  jamb. 

doorkeeper  (ddr'ke'per),  ».  1.  One  who 
guards  the  door  or  entrance  of  a  house  or  an 
apartment,  and  admits  persons  entitled  to  ad- 
mittance; a  janitor. 

I  bad  rather  be  a  doarkttptr  In  the  house  of  rot  (lod. 
than  to  dwell  In  the  Unta  ol  wlckedncaa.     Pa.  lxxxtv.  10. 


door-fltop  (dor'stop),  n.  1.  A  flange  against 
whieh  a  door  shuts  in  its  frame.— 8.  A  device 
placed  behind  a  door  to  prevent  it  from  being 
opened  too  widely. 

door-strap  (dor'strap),  n.  In  some  street-ears 
having  no  conductor,  a  cord  or  strap  by  which 
the  driver  can  elose  the  rear  door. 

door -Strip  (dor'strip),  n.  A  border  or  weather- 
guard  affixed  to  the  edge  of  a  door,  and  arranged 
to  fit  tightly  against  the  casing  when  the  door 

door-treet  (dor'tre), ».  [<  ME.  doretre  (=  Dan. 
dortrm  =  8w.  dorrtra);  <  door  +  tree.]  The 
side-piece  or  jamb  of  a  door;  the  door-post — 
Dead  as  a  door-tree.  Same  aa  dead  at  a  door  nail 
(which  tee,  under  dead). 

for  lame*  the  gen  til  lugged  In  Ma  bokoa. 
That  faith  with  oule  the  fsile  la  rijte  no  thlnge  worth!, 
And  uiMmh  dore-fre  but  glf  the  dedee  folwi 


Cotton  cloth  used  for 
things  requiring  strong  material, 
northern  India.    Also  dtwootar. 
dop't  (dop),  v.  i.    [<  ilK.  'doppen  (only  as  in 
deHv.dopi,nA,dopper,n.),<  AS.  dojrpettan.Ai?, 
dire,  as  a  bird  into  water,  <  Vtopes.,  pp.  of 
'deapan,  the  formal  source  of  dgppan,  dip,  + 
•ettan,  verb-formative:  see  dip,  ana  cf.  do?*'.*.1, 
dopper.    Of.  also  OFlem.  doppen,  var.  of  dope* 
r=  HD.  dopen,  D.  doopen  =  MIAi.  dope*,  etc, 
dip,  baptize :  see  dope,  ».]    To  dip  or  duck. 
So  waa  he  du-ht. 
That  no  man  might 

Hyra  for  a  frere  deny, 
d  dooked, 
looked, 

Sir  T.  Jfore,  A  Merry  leas. 


2.  In  the  early  church  and  in  the 
olio  Church,  same  as  ottiarv. 
door-knob  (ddr'nob),  n.  The  bulb  or 
on  a  door-loek  spindle,  by  which  the  door  is 


tHm  Plowman  (B\  L  186. 

doorway  (dor'wi),  a.  In  arch.,  the  passage  of 
a  door;  the  entrance  way  Into  a  room  or  build- 
ing. Doorways  exhibit  the  characteriatica  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  architecture  in  which  they  are  used.  In 
architecture  and  during  the  middle  agea  much 


I  certainly  be  sent  to  see  a  d*w  Anecser 
In  a  house  In  one  of  the  streets  on  the  western  slope. 

B.  A.  Frmman,  Venice,  p,  216, 

door-latch  (dfir'lach),  a.  An  attachment  to  a 
door  by  which  it  is  kept  closed,  it  la  either  a  latch 
in  Me  typical  form,  or  a  apring-boll  In  a  case  of  metal 
having  a  spindle  with  knobs  by  which  the  bolt  b  released 
from  a  kveper  oo  the  door-post. 

door  mat  (dor'mat),  n.  A  heavy  mat  made  of 
hemp,  flax,  or  jute,  woven  or  tied,  or  of  sedge, 
straw,  rushes,  etc.,  or  sometimes  of  caoutchouc, 
placed  before  a  door  for 
shoes  bv  those  entering. 

door-nail  (dor-nil),  n.   [<  JO 
nagl ;  <  door  +  nail.]  A  large  nail  or  I 
in  a  door  to  receive  the  blow  of  a  knocker  of 
simple  form.— Dead  as  a  door-nail.  See  dead. 

door-pleoe  (dor'pes),  n.  Id  a  Cornish  pump- 
lift,  the  valve-chamber  of  the  pump.  It  It  s  sec- 
tion In  which  there  ia  a  door  that  can  be  taken  away  when 
It  ia  neceaaary  to  examine  the  valve  and  seat,  or  to  make 
repair*. 

door-pin  (dor'pin^,  a^A^pin  or  catch  used  to 
door-placet  (XVL),  *  S-£e  as  doorvau. 

I  went  op  the  hill  to  the  west,  opposite  to  tho  end  of 
the  vale  of  tllnnom,  sad  saw  s  great  number  of  erputrhral 
grots  cot  out  of  the  rock,  many  of  which  have  beautiful 
door .pfaeea.         Pototkt,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  2a. 

door-plate  (dor'plat),  n.   A  plate  of  metal  or 
other  material  on  the  door  of  a  I 
bearing  the  name  i 
of  the  occupant. 


AorfA,  tr.  of  I 

dop*f  (dop),  a.l  [<  ME.  doppe,  a  water-bird, 
dipper,  diver,  <  AS.  dopjia  (in  a  gloss,  "funix 
[Julix,  coot],  gonot  [gmnuet]  vel  dnpita,  enid 
[duck]"— Wright's  AS.  Vocab.,  ed.  WOlcker, 
col.  23,  1.  30:  and  in  comp.:  dift-doppa,  >  K. 
divedopper,  dtcedapper,  usually  ttidajmcr,  q.  v.; 
tlop-ened (lit. 'dip-duck'),  a  coot,  J../Htiea,/ulis; 
doj^fugel  (lit.  'dip-fowl  '),  L.  mcrque,  mrrgvlmt : 
of.  E.  dobckirl,  tiahchiek,  prop.  'anfi-cJi ick,  diaL 
dop-ehkken :  see  also  dopper -bird  and  i " 

<  doppetum,  dip,  dive:  see  <topi, «.] 
bird ;  a  diver. 

Ill  plumten  doune.  as  a  desw,  in  the  wster. 
King  Aliasniwfer,  L  f,77«  (Weber  ■  Metr.  Hoes..  I  \ 

dopU  (dop),  ».a  C<<toj>l,r.]  A  very  low  bow. 

The  Venetian  day,  this. 

B.  Jmtm,  Crnthts's  Kevda.  t.  1 

dop-  (dop),  a.  [Also  written  dopp  ;  <  D.  dop,  MD. 
dop,  doppe  =  MLO.  dop,  doppe,  shell,  husk, 
cover.]  In  diamoud^utting,  the  instrument  into 
which  the  diamond  to  be  polished  ia  soldered 
by  means  of  a  fusible  metal,  it  couaiste  at  a « 
to  receive  the  diamond  sod  molten  metal,  i 
Iron  ttetu.  ohlch  la  held  by  the  tonga, 

dop-chicken  (don'ehik'en),  n.    [Same  as  'dop. 
chick,  which  is  found  only  in  the  altered  f 
dobehick,  dahchick,  <dopl,v.,  +  chick  or  c  " 
see  (top1,  n.i,  and  dabchick.]  Same « 
3.    [Pn-iv.  Eng.  (Lincolnshire).] 

dope  (dop),  m.    [<  D.  doop,  sauce,  dip,  baptism, 

<  doopen,  dip  baptize :  see  dtp,  and  cf.  dop*. 
<foixT.]  1.  Any  thick  liquid.  «s  a  thick  sauce, 
thick  gruel,  or  other  semi-fluid  or  pasty  thing 
for  eating.  Specifically  —  2.  A  thick  pasty  lu- 
bricant; specifically,  i  ' 


(dor'nost),  «,    The  post, 
of  a  door. 

And  thou  thalt  write  them  [my  wordt]  spun  the  aW 
poeu  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates.       Deal.  xL  to. 

door-pall  (ddr'pul),  n.  A  handle  used  for  open- 
ing or  shutting  a  door. 

door-shaft  (dor'shaft),  n.  A  revolving  iron 
shaft  extending  from  the  front  platform  to  the 
rear  door  of  a  street-car  having  no  conductor, 
by  means  of  which  the  driver  can  open  or  close 
tne  door. 

doorahek  (dOr'shek),  n.    The  prayer-earpet 

used  bv  Mohammedans.    See  prayer-rug. 
door-sill  (dur'sil),  n.   The  sill  or  threshold  of 
a  doorway. 

Vu-  rtill  there  waa  nonr.  lint  a  perennial  paaaage  for 
the  taena  under  the  door  Imard.    rAoreou,  WaUlcn,  p.  47. 

door  spring  (dor'spring),  n.    An  apparatus  for 

automatically  closing  a  door.   Hoor-tpiinga  are 
e  In  a  great  variety  of  forma,  and  act  by  ini  ana  of  colled, 
',  or  •  tirv.-d  metallic  t)irlli«a,  ttro'ig  ela»tl<  bauda, 
'  s  appliances,  which  tb ire  the  power  »|wnt 
•or  and  apply  it  to  close  andTiaUh  11. 


attention  waa  beatowod  upon  tho  dnetgn  and  ornamenta- 
I  Ion  of  entrances,  particularly  tboae  of  chorcbra  and  other 
public  ImlMluua.  In  all  (jood  architecture  the  chief  door- 
way of  a  building  b  treated  aa  a  very  Important  feature, 
and  b  made  of  aire  and  dignity  correapondlng  with  the 
facade  of  »hlch  It  la  a  part  and  the  Interior  to  which  It 
gives  access. 

The  Felaaglc  races  sooo  learnt  to  adopt  for  their  deer- 
•  na^rvUineex  b>rni  with  whieh  they 

J.  Krr^JLn,  M  Arch.,  L  288. 


There  are  no 
and  fretted  ifonnrajra,  tuch  aa 
and  EngUah  architecture. 

J.  A.  SynumtU,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  in. 

doorway-plane  (ddr'wa-plan),  n.  In  arek.,  a 
space  between  the  open  passage  or  the  door- 
way proper  and  the  larger  arch  within  which 
it  is  placed.  This  space  is  frequently  richly 
adorned  with  sculpture,  especially  in  medieval 
architecture, 
doorweed  (ddr'wed),  n.  The  Polygonum  ari- 
cularc,  a  common  low  weed  in  yards,  pathways, 


and  waste  places, 
looryard  ( 
of  a  house. 


places, 
dor'yard), 


n.   A  yard  about  the  door 


Mnftbcrnadl 

i  front,  called  In  ru«tlc  parlance  "  di 
.  K>L  Ideas,  p. 


lilt!.-  go 
door.  OOP 


i  lawm  In 

pamta.*  J.  Fttkr.  Alner.  KiL  Ideas,  p. 

doosootee  CdfUafi'te),  n.  fHind.  dtunSfi;  a  coarse 
cloth  made  of  double  threads,  <  rto,  du  (<  8kt. 
dri  ■  K  tu>o),  +  nit.  thread,  <  Skt.  V  sic  =  E. 


"Bojw- a  preparation  of  pitch,  tallow,  and  other  lucre, 
dienta,  which,  being  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  alxwa. 
enablea  tbc  wearer  to  lightly  glide  over  enow  aofXenrd  by 
the  raya  of  the  mil.  Sri.  Aster.  Hupp..  XXII.  9UB. 

S.  Any  absorbent  material,  as  cotton-waste  or 
sand,  used  to  absorb  and  bold  a  lubricant  or 
other  liquid.  Thus,  cotton. waale  ia  used  aa  done  oa 
■ode  around  the  axlea  of  the  wheels  to  hold  the  oa 
for  lubrication ;  and  Id  the  mans, 
it  need  to  hold  the  nitroglycerin. 
.yvTt,  n.  Same  as  dopper,  2. 
doppert (dop'cr).n.  [ME.  dopper,  spelled . 
a  water-fowl,  didapner  (see  divedappn 
dopper.  didapper,  ME.  dudoppar,  etc.,  orig.  >lm 
+  dopper).  <  doppe,  dip:  see  dopt,  a.l]  1.  A 
diving  bird ;  a  didapper. 

mergulaa. 
impL  Pmrt.,  p.  IB. 
Doypar,  byrde.  f'aliyraw 

2.  A  dipper:  in  contempt  for  an  Anabaptist. 
[Cf.  Dipper,  2.]   Also  doper. 
Fat*.  Have  you  doppm  I 

t  lltr.  A  world  of  dojrpm  :  but  they  are  there  as  luna 
tic  pertoni,  walkera  ouly  :  that  have  leave  only  to  bum  aw! 
ha,  m>t  daring  to  prophesy,  or  start  up  upon  atoob  to  t<w 
doctrine.  B.  Jontm,  >'ewt  from  the  New  WorM. 

dopper-hird  (dop'er-b*rd),  a.  The  dabchiek  or 
ihdaiqx'r.  Hallitpett. 
doppia  (dop'pift),  n.    [It.,  fern,  of  rtoppso  at  F. 

double,  >  E.  double:  see  double.     Ct.  dobU, 
dohra.~\   A  former  Italian  gold  coin;  a  ]  ' 
The  doppia  of  Piedmont  waa  equal  to  SS.7S  In  A 

gold,  that  of  Rome  SS.K7,  that  of  Lucca  SB. 37,  that  of  1  

Ss  sl.  that  of  Venice  Si.07,  that  of  Malta  9i.m,  and  thai 
of  the  laland  of  Sicily  a-,.. v.. 

doppietta  (don-piet'U),  n.  [It.  dial.,  dim.  of 
dopjtia :  see  doppia,]  A  former  gold  coin  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  worth  f  1.90  in  American 


gold. 

lopptnet  (dop'ing),  n. 
hiUirally,  a  dipping  < 
ln/atotmry,  a  number 


[Verbal  n.  of 

or  di 
of 


K  r.] 
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dopplerite 

dopplerite  (dop'ler-ft),  n.  [Named  by  Haidin 
ger  for  the  German  physicist  Christian  Doppler 
(1803-34).]  A  substance  derived  from  the 
maceration  of  peat  or  other  vegetable  matter. 
II  is  soft  and  elastic  when  fresbly  obufncd.  bat  loaos  tvu 
third*  of  It*  weight  of  water  when  dried  at  lite  ordinary 
temperature  of  In*  air,  ami  then  ha*  nearly  the  com|>o*l 
Hn  .(  cellule**.  Whan  thoroughly  dry  II  l»  brittle,  and 
ha*  a  vltreou*  lu*t*r  and  a  decided  concholdal  fracture. 
It  la  found  In  many  localiU**  tn  peal- taiga,  and  associated 
with  lignite.  It  la  one  of  the  variolic*  of  fowl  I  npKU' 
matter  called  by  the  Oermana  PreJJtahl*  (elteh-cotUX 

doputta  (d9-pat'|),  ».  [Also  doputtah ;  <  llind. 
doftatta,  dmpattd  (cerebral  I),  a  kind  of  shawl 
or  wrapper,  lit.  having  two  breadths,  <  do,  da 
«  skt.  drisE.  fro),  +  pat,  a  breadth.]  In 
India,  a  wide  piece  of  atuff,  worn  as  a  shawl, 
without  cutting  or  sowing.  It  Is  the  principal 
garment  of  women  of  the  lower  orders. 

dor1,  dorr1  (dAr),  a.  [Karly  mod.  E.  also  dorre, 
door,  dor*  (and  in  comp.  sometimes  door);  < 
ME.  'dorr  (not  found).  <  AS.  dora,  a  humble- 
bee,  bumblcbeo  (AM.  also  fcld-be6,  ■field-bee'); 
cf.  mod.  comp.  dumhledorc,  a  bumblebee,  also 
h  beetle  or  cockchafer.  Origin  unknown.]  1. 
A  lamellicorn  beetle  of  the  family  &oira6<r*r&r, 
a  specie*  of  dung-beetle,  tlrotrmirs  tlrrcoraritu. 

It  It  one  of  Ule  ciwninoncet  British  beetle*,  leaa  than  an 
inch  long,  black  with  a  metallic  reflection,  and  la  often 
heard  drilling  through  live  air  toward  th*rlo**of  the  Mini- 
Mr  twilight.  Alan  called  liur-UMt,  sonxllui**  dor/g. 
and  provloclally  In  Kugland  tttmard-cincM 

What  should  I  rare  what  every  dor  doth  box 
In  ercdnliMia  earaT 

ft.  Jotuon,  Cynthia  »  Revels,  1U.  * 

W  ith  linioda  of  wasps,  of  liomets,  dean,  or  bees. 

Juan  Dmnr*  (Arber  •  Eng.  Uaruer.  L  1TSX 


9|.  A  drone  (bee). 

There  It  a  great  numbre  of  gentlemen  which  cannot  he 
Content  to  lire  Idle  th  inn  life*,  lyk*  deer**,  uf  y »«  which 
other  hsue  lalmnred  for. 

Mr  T.  Mart,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Kohl  neon),  ed.  Artwr.  p.  SR. 

8.  The  cockchafer,  Mrlolontka  vulgaris.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  Also  tlor-bettU. — 4.  One  of  several 
ground-beetles,  species  of  the  family  CarabitUr 
and  genus  Uarpalus.  Mom  fully  called  black 
dor.  Kirbu. 

dor2!,  dorr't  (dftr),  r.  f. :  pret.  and  pp.  dorrtd, 
ppr.  durring.  f Early  mod.  E.  also  dorr*;  ap- 
par.  <  rforl,  dorrl,  a  beetle,  in  the  same  war  as 
Airm.  humbug,  hoax,  <  hum.  buzz;  but  cf.  Ieel. 
dun  —  Dan.  daare  ■  Hw.  dire,  a  fool,  Dan.  be- 
daare  =  8w.  <Mr«i,  befool,  infatuate,  delude: 
eeo  da "  -'-  The  G.  Ihor,  MHO.  fore,  tor,  is  a  dif- 
ferent word,  connected  with  K.  di.--.-y.]  To 
hoax;  humbug;  make  a  fool  of ;  perplex. 

Abroad  with  Thomaa  T  <>h,  that  villain*  *W*  m* ; 
He  bath  discovered  all  unb»  nty  wife,  » 

B,  Jonoon,  Kicry  Man  In  hia  Humour,  Ir. 

When  we  are  ao  eaelly  deed  and  amaled  with  every  soph- 
tarae,  II  at  a  certain  argument  of  great  defect  of  inward 
furniture  aod  worth.  Hal**,  Sermon  ou  2  Pet.  111.  16. 
TO  dor  the  dOttSTSl,  to  humbug  a  simpleton. 

Hare  ha  romea,  whittle  ;  he  thlt  aporl  called  dofrinuth* 
doit  nil  &  J  •■-  t.  ilartholomew  lair,  Ir.  I. 

dor*!,  dorr^  <d6r>,  n.  [<  dor*,  dorr*,  «.)  1.  A 
trick ;  a  practical  joke. 

My  tore  wss  fool  d,  time  namber'd  to  no  and 
My  cancelation  flouted  ;  and  guess  you,  sir, 
What  dor  unto  a  dusting  maid  thl*  waa. 
What  a  twee  lirraklng  off  I 

FUirhtr  (and  otwrAw),  Love  •  lllgrtinagr.  IIL  t 

Now  trual  me  not  Readers,  If  I  lie  not  already  weary 
of  pluming  ami  footing  thin  Seagull,  so  open  he  lies  to 
stroke*  i  and  never  idlers  at  another,  hut  bring*  horn*  the 
dorr*  npon  himself*.   Jf  tilen,  Apotngy  tor  Hmectyrnnuu*. 

S.  A  practical  joker. 

Thl*  night*  sport. 
Which  our  court-dor*  lo  heartily  Intend. 

B.  Jvnmm.  Cynthia'*  Revels,  V.  1. 

8.  A  fool,  Hawkins,  iii.  109  (In  HalUwell).— 
To  give  one  the  dor,  to  make  a  fml  of  one. 

He  follow*  the  fallacy,  come*  out  accoutred  Co  hi*  be- 
lieved liMXractiitn* .  your  mlntrea*  amlle*.  and  you  ?tiw  Aim 
f Ac  der.  If.  Jetuon.  Cy  tithla*  Kevelt,  v.  X. 

Doradlna  (darfyg'ajl  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Dorm 
(-rod-)  +  -ind.]  In  UUnther's  system  of  clasid- 
Acation,  a  group  of  Sifaridarwitn  the  rayed  dor- 
&al  fin  developed  and  the  anterior  and  posterior 
nostrils  remote  from  each  other.  It  includes 
the  Ikiradina  and  other  forms. 

Doradina  (dor-Scdi'ne),  a,  pi.    [NL.,  <  Doras 

•  (-rod-)  +  h's«t.]~  A  subfamily  of  hiluroid  fishes 
with  llix  inll-membrane  confluent  with  the  skin 
below,  the  nostrils  remote,  and  a  lateral  row  of 
bony  plntes.  It  includesabout  40!*nulh  Ameri- 
can fjrvsh-waN'r  stH<cies. 

doradine  (dor'n-<liu),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
Ihrradina-. 

Dorado  (d^-rii'ilo).  (<  Sp.  diirado  (i  L.  dr. 
auratut),  gilt,  pp.  of  dorar,  <  LI.,  deaurare,  gild  i 
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see  drawrate.l  1.  A  small  southern  constella- 
tion, created  by  Bayer,  north  of  the  great  Magel- 
lanic cloud. —  2.  [2.  r.  ]  Same  as  dolphin,  2. 
Dorataspida  (dor-a-taa'pi-dtt),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Ilaeckel,  l«l'J  i,  <  liorataspis  +  -ada.j  A  fam- 
ily of  acsjitharian  radiolarians,  typified  by  the 
genus  DoraUupil.  They  ha? •  s  simple  •pherlrai  let- 
uce-ahell,  coniioaoil  of  the  Imuiehtd  *le,pliyae*  of  an  oqaal 
radial  anlnea  meeting  In  its  center,  Pruperiy  written  X>o- 
rWtoaglangs 

The  family  DonUupUa  k  the  moat  Important  family 
of  the  Acanthonhracla,  or  of  those  Acanlharla  In  which 
the  radial  ipinea  are  connected  by  a  complete  rltre-cap- 
aular  laltloe-ahelL 

llar***t.  Sadkitarla  of  Challenger,  p.  rot 

Dorataapldal  (dor-a-tafi'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Doratatpit  +  •ida.']  Same  aa  Dorataspida,  and 
the  preferable  form  of  the  name. 

Dorataapidids  (dor'a-tas-pid'i-de),  n.  pL 
[Si.  ]    Sume  aa  Dorataspida;. 

Dorataapil  (dor-a-taa'pis),  n.  [NL.  (Haeckel, 
1860),  <  Or.  oooi'i'  spear,  +  iumlf,  shield.]  A 
genus  of  radiolarians,  typical  of  the  family  Do- 
raUtspida. 

dor-b«*tle,  dorr-b««tl«  (d6r'be'tl),  s.  1.  Same 
aa  dorl,  1. —  2.  Bame  aa  dorl,  3,  and  codt- 
r*«/rT,  1. 

dor-bug,  dorr-brig  (dar'bug),  n.  1.  Tho  cock- 
chafer of  Kurope,  iftlolontha  rutaari*. — 2.  In 
the  United  States, 
the  popular  name 
of  several  species 
of  the  |re n  us  Lath- 
uosterua,  of  which 
there  are  altofre- 
ther  about  75.  The 
common**!  li  L./utra, 
aliunilant  In  the  month* 
r,f  M  ay  and  June,  hence 
tharing  with  aotne  re- 
lated beellea  the  name 
Ol  Jvu*~tm0.  It  It  a 
■tout  beetle,  about  an 
Inch  king,  of  a  dark- 
brown  color,  with  n  it: 


P*t  Sag  < L+tk»*4l*r**  nu*my. 

(Lie*  SJg  in  aeturtl  iife.> 


poratlvely  long.  Blen- 
der feet  and  hooked 
claw*,  and  well  known 
from  Ita  habit  of  enter- 
ing lighted  rooms  at 
night  with  a  loud  bun> 
lug  Ita  ate.  These  bee. 
ties  feed  npou  Uie 
learea  of  rarloua  tree*,  preferably  plum  and  cherry.  The 
large  white  hurrat  or  grabs  live  In  the  ground  on  In*  roots 
of  lorf,  and  sra  often  eery  tnjurlout,  like  those  of  the 
cockchafer. 

Dorcas  I  dijr'knA  n.  [XL.,  <  (Jr.  6opxae,  a  deer, 
a  gaxel  (so  called  in  reference  to  its  large  bright 
eyes),  <  cVouatVu,  perf.  iVdoyMu,  see,  look  at. 
Drah?  ana  dragon  are  of  the  same  ult.  origin.] 
A  genus  of  antelopes.   Ogilby,  1H36. 

Dorcatheriom  (dur-ka-the'ri-um),  ».  [NL.,  < 
Or.  iopxa( ,  a  deer,  +  "ftjoiov,  a  wild  beast-]  A 
genus  of  fossil  deer  or  t'erviiia  of  the  Miocene 
period.    Kaup,  183.1. 

Coreopsis  (dAr-kop'sU),  n.  fNL.,  <  Or.  oVutub;, 
a  i»r.el,  +  Av<fi  appearance.]  A  genua  of  Pa- 
puan kangaroo*.  Tliey  are  of  small  alt*  sad  somber 
coloration,  with  Ui*  hair  on  the  nape  antrum*,  th*  tall 
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dor-hawk,  dorr-hawk  (dor'hak),  n.  The  com- 
mon goatsucker,  night-jnr,  or  fern-owl,  Capn- 
mulgus  europarus.  Also  uWr-Aasrs;.  [Ixi-.h], 
Eng.] 

The  dor-Ad  ir« ,  solitary  bird, 
lb>und  the  dim  crag*  on  hoary  pinion*  wheeling. 

ireruVirorfA.  The  Waggitner.  I. 

doria  (dd'ri-H),  n.  A  cotton  cloth  woven  with 
stripes  of  different  thicknesses. 

Dorian  (do'ri-an),  a.  and  a.  [<  L.  Dorius, 
equiv.  to  Dorieus,  \  Or.  AtyHor,  iu,  .w.  Dorian, 
Doric,  pertaining  to  Doris,  L.  Doris,  Or.  Auoif, 
or  to  the  Dorians,  L.  Dor**,  Or.  buettic,  epouym. 
Awpor,  Doras.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining. to 
Doris,  a  small  district  of  ancient  ureece,  lying 
south  of  Thessaly  and  northwest  of  Fhocis; 
relating  to  or  tirigiuatlng  with  tho  inhabitants 
of  Doris. — 2.  Or  or  pertaining  to  the  Dorio 
race;  Doric. 

There  shall  then  hear  and  lcara  the  secret  power 
iM  harmony.  In  tunes  and  numbtirs  hit 
By  role*  i*r  nsnd  ;  and  tarious-mcasnrod  rerae, 
.4>iltan  charm*  and  iMtrian  lyrick  odea. 

JfObm,  r.  R.,  Iv.  »7. 
Dorian  chiton,  mode,  etc.   Nee  the  noun*. 

D.  n.  l.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Do- 
ris in  Greece.—  S.  A  member  of  the  Doric  or 
Dorian  race,  one  of  the  four  great  division*  of 
the  ancient  Hellenes  or  Greeks  (the  others  be- 
ing the  Jiolians,  the  Ionian*,  and  the  Acheans). 
In  the  historical  period  the  Dorians  occupied  southern 
and  western  Peloponnesus,  Ihr  chief  state  of  th*  race  being 
Sparta,  as  well  a*  Megars,  Corinth,  Argna,  Cnldua,  Half- 
earnaasus,  Rtiudca,  Corcyra,  Syracuse,  Tarcntum,  etc 

Doric  (dor'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  Doriek, 
ltorieke;  =  F.  Doriqu*  =  8p.  Ddrico  =  Pg.  It. 
iMtrieo,  <  L.  Dvricsut,  <  Or.  Auu«or,  <  Supif, 
Doris:  see  Dorian.]  I.  <i.  1.  Pertaining  to 
Doris  or  its  inhabitants. —  2.  Pertaining  to  the 
Dorian  race ;  ejiaraeteriaitic  of  or  derived  from 
the  Dorians. 

He  touch 'd  the  tender  alopa  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay. 

JfiiMM,  hyddas,  L  Iri>. 
Doric  cyma.  Hee  rytite,  1  Doric  dlalsct.  He*  IL— 
Doric  mode.  See  mod*.-  Doric  order,  tn  ire  A, ,  the  old- 
eat  and  strongest  of  the  three  lireek  orders,  In  Ita  exter- 
nal forma  the  simplest  of  all,  bat  In  ita  meal  perfect  ex- 
amples, especially  at  exhibited  In  the  monument*  of  the 
age  of  Perlele*  at  Athena,  combining  with  solidity  sad 
force  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  refinement  of  outline* 
aod  proportions  that  architecture  has  known.   Ill  a  de- 


rat***  Ksngsreo  \  D**<**tu  /**,  *****>. 

naked  and  scaly  at  the  end,  the  premolar  teeth  large,  and 
ey*-t*eth  present.  I),  fucfuosii  of  Papua  Is  about  x  fart 
lung,  with  a  tail  1  foot  long.  D.  sturueri  U  a  spades  pe- 
culiar to  the  island  of  MlsnL 

dors' t,       An  olwoletc  spelling  of  door. 

dore-t,  A  it  obsolete  spelling  of  dor1,  retained 
in  dumbl'dore. 

doreet  (do-re'  or  d6're),  n.    Same  as  if>rrw«. 

Dorema  (du-re'ma),  n.  [Nit.,  so  called  in  allu- 
sion to  its'  product,  gum  ammoniac,  <  Or.  <<u- 
oi?u-a,  a  gift,  <  eu/Hii',  give,  present,  <  iufmv,  a 
gift,  <  StJio-mi,  give:  see  donate.]  A  genus 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  of  about  half  a  dozen 
gpeoifrS.  natives  of  western  Asia.    The  nto*t  Im- 

jNirtant  it      tm   which  yield*  tho  gum  sni- 

tiKinlaeam  of  conimereu,  Its  conrret*  p»'lk*  Jnlne,  A  very 
similar  gum-rosin  Is  fumishetl  by  0.  Aurksri. 

dor-fly,  dorr-fly  (dflr'rll),  n,   Same  as  dor',  1. 


Doric  Archnectuet-  —  [t^n>  <:t  nonbciol  ooolm  id  UK  P*r1hciMin, 
tlajaoatlng  meUtod  ol  tniwtrucskm. 

baaed  and  distorted  form,  th*  Doric  constituted  the  sec- 
ond order  of  the  Romans,  coming  ti*tw*en  their  Tuscan 
and  Ionic.  A  ehatacirruulr  of  the  tlrcclan  Doric  column 
Is  the  absence  of  s  baa* ;  the  channellngs  are  usually  30  In 
nunilier.  and  In  section  approximate  to  a  semi -ellipse ;  the 
capital  has  generally  no  astragal,  but  only  one  or  more 
Atleta  or  annulet*,  which  separate  the  channeling*  from 
the  echinus.  The  profile  uf  the  capital  In  the  l«ett  exam- 
plea  la  s  carefully  studied  eccentric  curve,  neither  flat 
enough  to  be  hard  In  effect,  nor  full  enough  to  be  weak. 
Th*  echinus  prior  b>  tho  time  of  perfection  spread  out  far 
beyond  th*  shaft :  the  later  Ore*ks  made  It  a  frustum  of 
a  cone,  and  the  Romans  cut  it  as  an  ordinary  quarter- 
round.  In  good  Greek  example*,  at  a  rule,  no  hortruntal 
linen  are  found  in  a  Doric  building,  floor-  anil  cornice  lines, 
etc.,  being  curved  allghtly  upward  :  the  profile*  of  th*  <-ol- 
tlinn-shaft*  aro  slightly  convex,  and  all  columns  are  'light- 
ly Inclined  toward  th*  center  el  the  bnlbllng.  All  these 
IMurtleulnrltbis  have  relation  to  ofitlc*!  effect*  so  subtle 
that  their  influence  is  felt  rather  than  seen. 

The  first  of  the  Roman  orders  is  the  fori-,  which,  like 
everything  else  In  tills  style,  takes  a  place  about  half-way 
between  tlie  Tuscan  wooden  poat*  and  Ih*  nobly  simple 
order  of  th*  0 reeks.      J.  rVryuMois,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  aw. 


Google 
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II.  Mi  The  Doric  dialect;  the  language  of  the 
Dorians,  a  dialect  of  the  Greek  or  Hellenic, 
characterized  by  its  broadness  and  hardness: 
hence  applied  to  any  dialect  with  similar  char- 
acteristics, especially  to  the  Scotch. 

Doridam  (dor  i-sixra"),  a.  [<  Doric  +  -mm.']  A 
peculiarity  of  the  Doric  dialect ;  a  character- 
istic of  Doric  speech  or  manner. 

Doriclze  (dor'i-slz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Itori- 
cized,  ppr.  Dorieising.  [<  Doric  +  -i.-c.]  To 
render  Doric  iu  character.  Also  spelled  Dori- 
ete 

The  Ionic  order,  (or  Instance,  which  aroe*  In  the  OrecUo 
colonic*  on  the  coast,  U  onlv  the  num.-  style  of  thU  coun- 
try Dorieittd,  If  the  evprenslon  may  lie  used. 

J.  Ftrfnuum,  II  bt.  Arch.,  I.  SS&, 

Dorididtn.  Doridse  (do-rid'i-de,  dor'i-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Dorii  (Dorid-)  +  -ida.\  A  family  of 
marine  nudi branchiate  gagtropods,  the  sea-lem- 
ons, having  no  ahell  or  mantle,  and  the  Kills  dis- 
posed circularly  in  a  rosette  around  the  anus 
1  pygobranehiate),  which  i&  on  the  dorsal  aspect. 
See  cut  under  Doris. 

doridold  (dor'i-doid),  a.  [<  Dorit  (Dorid-)  + 
-oid.)  Luce  a  sea-lemon ;  being  or  resembling 
an  animal  of  the  genua  Dorit  or  family  Doridt- 
dat:  as,  a  doridoid  nudibranchiate. 

Doridopsidae  (dor-i-dop'si-de),  n.  pi  fVL.,  < 
Doridopsit  +  -tVto.]  A  family  of  nudibran- 
chiate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Dori- 
dopsis.  They  are  superficially  like  the  Doridi- 
da,  but  have  a  suctorial  mouth  without  any 
odontophore. 

Doridopsis  (dor-i-dop'sls),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  tksnir 
(oupid-),  a  knife  (see  Doris),  T  tpe.  view,  aii- 
pearanoe.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
I)oridopnda. 
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■inula  com)*  or  rose-corn  ha.  The  cuckoo  dorklngs  are 
barred  blick  and  white.  The  general  characteristic*  ot 
the  silver  tirav  and  colored  varieties  are :  hrna.  ffrny  (In  the 
colored  variety,  brownish  or  spotted  black),  with  aalmon 
breast*:  cocas,  glossy  black  on  breast,  with  back,  neck, 
saddle,  wing-bow,  and  secondaries  white. 

dorlach,  dorloch  (dor'lach,  -loch),  «.  [Sc.,  < 
Gael,  dorlaeh,  a  handful,  a  bundle,  a  sheaf  of 
arrows,  a  quiver,  <  dorn,  a  fist  (cf.  dim-  dornan, 
a  small  handful),  +  lurhd,  a  burden,  load.]  1. 
A  bundle ;  a  knapsack. 

These  supple  fellows  |  the  Highlanders). with  their  pUicU, 
targe*,  anJ  rfeeiaiA*.  J.  Bmlli.,  Utters.  I.  ITS. 

2.  A  portmanteau. 

There's  vie*  Ian  Vohr  has  packed  btadertocA.  ^  ^ 

CaUnm  told  him  also.  Ut  his  leather  dortoc*  wl'  the  lock 
on  her  wa»  come  frae  Douue.       Stall,  Waverley,  1L  SIS. 

3f.  A  quiver. 

Sword ea,  talrgla,  bowea,  dortachtA,  and  wther  Invasive 
waponea.  Acts  ut  Charlrj  /.  (ed.  1  S I «),  T.  867. 

(The  Scotch  darlash,  also  spelled  dourUth,  Is  aald  to  mean 
also  'a  short  sword,  a  dagger ';  but  this  appears  to  b*  an 
error,  resting  In  part  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  quota- 
tion but  cited.) 

dona  (dorm),  t>.  i.  [<  Ieel.  Norw.  dorma  =  G. 
dial,  ilurmrn,  slumber,  doze,  =*  F.  dormir  mm  Sp. 
dormir,  durmir  =  Pg.  dormir  a  It.  dormire, 
sleep,  <  L.  dormire,  sleep.  Cf.  Gr.  SapSAvtiv, 
8kt.  •/  drd,  sleep.  See  dormant,  dormer,  etc.] 
To  slumber;  doze.    [North,  Eng.] 


dormouse 

dormet,  r.  and  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  dorm. 

dormer  (dor'mer),  a.  [Formerly  also  dormar; 
<  OF.  dormeor,  dorm  tor,  dormor,  also  dttrmiUnr, 
a  sleeping-room,  <  L.  rtWrniforistm,  a  sleeping- 
room:  see  rforsuifory.]  1.  A  sleeping-room; 
a  dormitory. — 2.  [Short  for  dormer-wtndtnc .}  A 
dormer-window.  Oxford  tiloes.  Arch.— 3.  Same 
as  dormant,  1.  Hatlitcell. 

dormered  (dor'merd),  a.  [<  ttorwr  +  -ed*.  ] 
Having  dormer-windows. 

It  was  a  square  old  edifice,  with  a  porch  which  was  a 
iTA"a,^^^^ 


doze. 


(dorm),  n.    [<  dorm,  «.]  A 


pearanoe  ]    The  typical 
iM/ru)  t-  itrTor,  a  nurse. J    i  bo  ivpieai  genus  oi 


.  t  sleep  like  that  wlUch  our  God  trie 
eth  HI*  beloved  ones,  but  as  the  sbiinherluf  dorma  of  a 
sick  man.  Bp.  Sandmen.  Works,  I.  14c. 

dormancy  (dor'man-si),  n.  [<  OF.  rtorswiaor, 
<  dormant,  sleeping:  see  dormant  and  -ancy.j 
The  state  of  being  dormant  ;  quiescence. 


M.tU-t(st>  |  A-*",//*  ,iMi  I. 

the  family  Dorippida,  containing  such  species 
as  //.  sim'a,  the  mask-crab.  They  are  noted  as 
crabs  with  which  certain  sea-anemones  are  can- 
orisocial. 

Doripptda  (do-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dorippe 
+  -idir.  ]  A  family  of  anomural  decapod  crusta- 
ceans, typified  by  the  genus  Dorippe. 

Doris  (do'ris).  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  tuple  (also  <Jop<f, 
appar.  after  dtytr,  a  spear),  a  knife  used  at  sac- 
rifices, prop,  a  Dorian  knife  (sc.  aos.'f ,  a  knife), 
being  prop,  adj., 
tujoif,  Dorian ; 
also,  as  a  noun, 
the  country  of  Die 
Dorians :  see  Do- 
nan.]  Thetypical 
genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Doridida;  or 
sea-lemons,  containing  such  species  as  /'.  tuber- 
evlata,  D.johHMtoni,  and  coeci»ea.  Argo  is  a 
synonym. 

Dorism  (do'rizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  cltmo-/<of,  speaking 
in  Doric,  <  iupiiztv,  si«ak  Doric :  seo  2tori».] 
An  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  tho  Doric  dialect;  a 
Ih>rici»nj. 

Accordlnc  to  Brand,  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  all 
those  iJorisms  which  appear  In  the  Boeotian  dialect  are 
either  survivals  of  the  Doric  tpssth  of  the  conuuered 
Inhabitant*,  or  are  Importations  from  the  tkeUrhborlns 
communities  to  the  west.    A  mrr.  Jemr.  /'■.'.'>;  1  427. 

Dorixe  (do'riz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Dirrised.  ppr. 
Dorixing.  [<  Gr.  iuf>K'tv,  imitate  the  Dorians, 
apeak  Doric,  <  Huait ,  Doris :  see  Dorian.]  L  t»- 
trans.    To  use  the  «" 


icir  predecessor,  Uucen  Mary.  It  was 
had  revived  an  III  precedent  of  pre- 
—  r  a  4formoMepr  of  centuries. 
Statt  TriaU,  The  Great  Case  of  Imposition,  an.  1036. 

dormant  (d6r'mant),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  dormaunt,  sometimes  dormond,  dormount; 
<  ME.  dormant,  dormaunt,  stationary,  <  OF. dor- 
mant, F.  dormant  =  8p.  rfor- 
mirnU,  durmirntf  —  I'g.  dormente  ^ 

—  It.  lUrrmente,  dormicntc,  sleep- 
ing, dormant  (Sp.  also  as  a  noun, 
a  beam,  joist ),  <  L.  dormicn(f-)*, 
ppr.  of  dormirr,  sleep:  see  (form.] 
I.  a.  1.  Sleeping;  asleep.  Henco 

—  2.  In  her.,  lying  down  with 
its  head  on  its  fore  paws,  as  if 
asleep:  said  of  a  beast  used  as  a  bearing. —  3. 
Hibernating:  said  of  certain  animals. —  4.  In 
a  state  of  rest  or  inactivity;  quiescent,  not  in 
action,  movement,  force,  or  operation;  being 
or  kept  in  abeyance:  as,  a  dormant  rebellion; 
a  dormant  title ;  dormant  privileges. 

it  u  "r^jrbjj  fcrssawjt.a  Umj  Msas,  or  being 


go  by.  .Vew  I 

Window  (ddr'mer-win'do),  n.  [<  , 
mrr,  1,  +  ic  in  dote; 
so  named  because 
such  windows  are 
found  chiefly  in  up- 
per bedrooms.]  A 
window  standing 
vertically  in  a  pro- 
jection, built  out  to 
receive  it,  from  a 
sloping  roof. 
donniat(d6r'mi-at), 
n.  [L.,  let  him 
sleep:  3d  pers.  sing, 
pres.  Rubj.  of  dor- 
mire, sleep :  see 
dorm.]  Ar  license 
for  a  student  to  be 
absent  from  early 
prayers.  Gradtusad 
Cantab. 

dormice,  n.  Plural 

of  dormouse. 
dormition  (d6r- 
niish'ou),  it.  [=OF. 
domtinoa,  dormieon, 
F.  dormition  =  Pr. 
dormieio  =  Sp.  dor- 
mieion  =  It.  dormi- 
tione,  <  L.  dormi- 
fio(H-),  sleep,  <  dormirr,  sleep:  see 
sleeping;  the  state  or  condition  of 
chilly  a  prolonged  one.  [Hare.] 

Wert  thou  dla|iosed  ...  to  plead,  not  so  much 
utter  extinction  aa  for  Ills  etSfWrtri'one  of  the  soul. 

Bp.  Hall,  W,  rks.  vn.  ■an. 
We  consult  him  upon  matters  of  doctrine  and  quit  him 
tenderly  upon  his  powers  of  darmition. 

K.  f.  Burtim.  El  Medinah,  p.  7a 


•] 


dormltive  (ddr'mi-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
mfttf  mm  Sp.  Pg.  <tormif.ro,  <  NL.  donwifirM,  < 
L.  rforstire,  sleep:  gee  nVms.]  I,  a.  Causing 
or  tending  to  cause  sleep:  as.  the  dormifitf 
properties  of  opium. 

IL  ».  A  medicine 
producing  or 
oporihe. 


which  has  the  property  of 
sleep;  an  opiate':  a 


Tlie  ImpqUe  which  they  communicated  to  the  lotuj  dor- 
saanj  energies  of  Europe     Pntcott,  Kcrd.  ami  la*.,  L  a. 

Underneath  every  one  of  the  aenara  lies  the  aoul  and 
spirit  of  It,  dormant  till  they  are  mmrnetiied  by  some 
powerful  emotion. 

i.«mU,  Among  my  Books.  2d  aer.,  p.  ISA. 

Dormant  bolt  HceMti -Dormant  execution,  s»Ht 

which  by  neglect  to  enforce  it  loses  IU  priority  over  a 
nent  creditor. —  Dormant  partner.  In  com.,  a 
sleeping  or  special  partner.  See  j«irf«.-r.  Dormant 
table',  a  table,  aa  of  the  dining-room,  which  la  perma- 
nent, forming  a  stationary  piece  of  furniture,  as  " 
euUhcd  from  one  made  up  of  boards  laid  on 
was  common  hi  Europe  In  the  middle  ages. 


dormitory  (d6r'mi-tt>-ri),  «.;  pi.  _ 
(-riz).  [=  OF.  dormitor,  dormitoir,  vernacularly 
dorsseor,  dormior,  dormor  (>  E.  dormer,  q.  v.), 
and  dor  tor,  dortour,  dor  t<  our  O  E.  dorter,  q.  v.) 
=  Pr.  dormidor,  dorm i tori  a  Sp.  Pg.  It,  <f«msji- 
forto,  <  L.  dormitorium ,  a  sleeping-room,  neut, 
of  dormitorius,  belonging  to  sleep,  <  durwifor, 
a  sleeper,  <  dormire,  sleep :  see  ttomt.]  1.  A 
place,  building,  or  room  to  sleep  in.  Specifically 
—  (a)  A  place  In  convent*  where  the  monks  or  nuns  sleep, 
elthtr  divided  into  ■  euccesalon  of  »mall  chambers  or  eelU. 
or  left  undivided.  In  the  form  cotunionty  of  a  long  roosn. 
Die  donulU/ry  baa  nsuslly  lrame<llate  an  t  as  to  the  church 
or  chapel,  for  the  convenience  of  It*  t 
lag  nocturnal  service*. 


Dorians. 
IL  fro*..  To  make  Dririe. 


of  the 


...  It  WW 

>a^^ki8a?m« 

dorking  (dAr'king),  n.  [So  called  from  Dorking, 
in  Surrey,  England,  where  these  fowls  have  been 
extensively  bred.  ]  A  breed  of  domestic  fowls, 
of  good  size,  and  of  fair  quality  as  egg-pro- 
ducers, but  especially  valuable  for  the  table. 
The  breed  Is  characterised  by  the  long,  low,  full  shape, 
aad  by  having  five  toe*  on  each  foot.   There  are  white. 

,  having  either 


derniAnf  In  his  hallc  alwny 
Stood  rcdy  covered  al  tho  hinge  day. 

CAeurer,  Hen  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  SM. 

The  tntntil  dormtmntr  witboutvii  lette ; 
Ther  at  the  rofcwoldre  wer  settc. 
Tkr  Horn  <*}  Kins  Arthur  (I'hlld's  Ballads,  I.  Iff). 

window  of  a  slccping-apart- 


Dormant  window',  the 

inert ;  a  dormer-window, 

II.  ».  1.  Abeam;  a  sleeper:  formerly  also 
dormond,  dormant-trte.  Also  donsier.  'Halli- 
arcH. — 2.  A  dish  which  remains  from  tho  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  a  rctuist,  such  as  cold 
pies,  hams,  and  potted  meats,  plao-d  down  the 
middle  of  the  table  at  a  large  entertainment : 
a  centerpiece  which  is  not  removed.  Imp. 
Ihrt. 

dormitnt-treef,  *.   Same  as  dormant,  1. 
dormarf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dormer, 
dormauntt,  a.  and  n.   An  obsolete  form  of 
dormant. 


She  saw  tike  priests  asleep. 

SAefley,  Witch  of  Atlaa.  Ulv. 

(M  That  part  of  a  boarding-school  or  other  Institution 
where  the  Inmsles  sleep,  usually  a  large  room,  either  open 
or  divided  by  low  partitions,  or  a  series  of  rooms  opening 
upon  a  common  hall  or  corridor :  In  Amerlran  colleges, 
sometime*  an  entire  building  divided  Into  steeping  nums. 
2*.  A  burial-place;  a  cemeteir.  See  cemetery, 
which  has  the  aamo  etymological  meaning. 

He  had  now  In  his  new  church  (neere  r*  garden)  built  a 
darmifery  or  vault  witli  ai'veral  re|»«ltories.  in  which  to 
burl*  hi*  family.  IftWyis,  Wary,  Sept.  It),  lgrr. 

dormondt,  n.    Same  as  dormant.  1. 
dormotintt,  a.    See  dormant. 
dormouse  rdor'moua),  a.;  pL  dormice  (-mis>. 
[<  ME.  dormous,  spelled  dormores,  dormotcte 
(15th  century),  lit. '  sleep-mouse, '  in  allusion  to 
its  dormant  life  in  winter;  <  dorm  slumber.  + 
see  dors,  and  mouse.    Cf.  HI),  slaep- 
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ratlr  s:  O.  schla/ratte  (lit.  'sleep-rat'),  a  dor- 
11.' u  i'.- .  ']  A  rodent  of  the  family  Uuozvda.  The 
1.  rtn-niM.  u  peculiar  among  pHtenta  In  having  in*  cwx-unv 
ral  hi 


Tt* 

aqulrrcl-llk 
name  Mutrrvi'.ir 
times  given  to  I 
mail ;  bat  the 
nod  general  afll 


:il  .Hi  r  li 

mce  the 
hre  wmv- 
lieee  ant 
itructure 
nil™  are 


murine.  The  dorralct  are 
confined  to  the  olij  world, 
anit  are  widely  distribut- 
ed In  Europe  and  Aria, 
with  aoroe  outlying  forma 
In  Africa.  Their  shape  la 
neat  and  gradle  ;  they 
have  full  eye*,  shapely 
liinbe.  and  a  longhalry 
In  Jfyanu 
r  *nd  dla- 
In 


the  "JJjj^'1  111  {'J***' 

lcad-pendl.  There  are  shoot  it  specie*  of  the  4  genera 
narned.  The  common  dormouse  ks  Jftuanrainus  arWIa- 
rtsrfaa,  only  about  as  large  as  the  housemouse :  the  tat 


j  or  loir  (Jfv>irus  of  is)  and  the  garden  dormouse 
or  lerot  <A7i»mys  niula)  are  both  mm  h  larger.  The  dor- 
mice hltiernate  In  a  lethargic  i>r  torpid  state,  occasionally 
waking  up  In  mild  weather,  and  availing  themselves  of  a 
stock  of  provisions  winch  they  have  hoarded. 

Ho  vs.  made  for  other  purpose  then  to  be  euer  eating 
no  swine,  euer  sleeping  as 

Wearer,  Seven  Deadly  "Ins,  p.  SO. 
Dormouse  phaLangera.  See  Promina.  -  striped  dor- 
mouse, a  iKjok-nanie  of  the  hackee,  rhlpniunk,  or  groti ltd. 
*.|Ulrr»  I  of  the  lulled  Stales,  ramus  afnadauL  /Vtusanf. 
doTTUy  (dor'ini),  u.  Iti  <folf.  noting  the  con- 
dition of  a  player  when  he  ix  no  many  hobs 
nil.  ii. I  of  his  opponent  an  there  remain  holes 
to  be  played.  II'.  Part,  Jr. 
dorneckt,  dorrtaxt,  ".  Obsolete  forma  of  dor- 
nick. 


dornljjk  (dAr'nik),  a.    [Also  formerly  or  dial. 

',      o'NOCA  , 

a  if  Hi )  dorm  s,  dor  mi.  e 
kind  of  water-tight  boots),  so  railed  from 


domlk,  domit/ut. 
(as  if  pl.)fi»rsH-jr, 


*,  dorneek, 
;  etc.  (ef.  Ii 


eel.  dorn%kar. 


Itorniek  (OKlem.  Itorniek,  Flem.  itoornti  =  F. 
Toumai  ib  ML.  Tunuieum,  Tornaeum,  Tournay). 
a  town  in  Belgium  where  this  cloth  was  origi- 
nallv  made.  A  similar  cloth  is  said  to  have  been 
mad*e  at  Dornoch  in  Suthcriandshirc,  Scot- 
land.] If.  A  stout  linen  cloth,  especially  u 
damask  linen  having  a  simple  diaper  pattern, 
formerly  much  used  fo 
altar-hangings,  etc. 

lie  fond  his  rhalmer  wrlll  srrayit 
With  iforni*  work  on  bulrd  dIspUylt. 

Sir  I).  Lyndmf.  Huuyrt  Meldrum,  I.  fib*. 

9.  Llnsev-woolsey :  in  this  sense  dor  nick.  Balli- 
uyeU.  [Prxyv.  Eng.] —  3.  [Appar.  from  a  fancied 
M-aemblance  to  the  figures  of  dorniek,  1.]  A 
pebble  or  cobblestone ;  any  small  fragment  of 
rock.    [Western  U.  S.] 

doraixt,  ".    An  obsolete  form  of  dornick. 

dornock  dAr'nok),  a.    See  dornick. 

doront  (do'ron ),  a.  [L.,  <  (f r.  ifym;  a  gift,  also 
(perhaps  not  the  same  word)  a  hand  breadth : 
see  dorema,  donate.}  1.  A  gift;  a  present.— 
S.  As  an  ancient  Greek  unit  of  leiigth,  a  hand- 
breadth  or  palm. 

Doronicnm  (do-ron'i-kum),  n.  [XL.]  A  genus 
of  composite  plants,  much  resembling  the  ar- 
nica, natives  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 
D.  Caucmtieum  and  I).  ParHatianekes  am  cultivated  for 
their  flowers,  and  are  commonly  known  as  feouinf'a-bane. 

Doroeoma  (dor-p-so'mft),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  rfd/w, 
a  spear,  +■  oitaa,  body;  in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  body  in  tio  young.]  The  typical  genus 
of  clupeoid  fishes  of  the  family  lhtrosomida  ; 
gizzard-shad.  D.  crpetlianum  is  the  common 
giixaH-orhickoiT-sjnadorthread-herringof  the 
United  States.    See  cut  under  gi:zard-skad. 

Dorosomatida  <d,,r>s<>.mat'i.de),  n.pl.  [NX..] 


-  of  extension  of  the  bssly  U  up- 
i  perch 


DorosomidsB  (dor-^so'mi-de),  a.  pf.  [<  T)oro~ 
soma  +  -fdVr.l  A  family  of  malacoptcrygian 
Ashes,  typified  by  the  genua  Dorosima.  They 
have  an  oblong,  rather  deep  body,  rarinated  belly,  tlitn 
deciduous  scale*i,  small  rw-ad,  and  small  mouth  overarched 
by  the  blunt  sinoit,  with  narrow,  short  maxiUariea  having 
each  a  single  suiiplcmental  bone.  They  hare  a  general 
likeness  to  a  shad,  and  the  species  In  the  ruited  States 
are  generally  called  gizzard-thud*.  They  are  mud  Ko  lug 
nahes.  occurring  in  ooost  as  well  as  Itilsml  waters  of  warm 
regions,  arid  of  little  or  no  value  as  food. 

dorp  (dorpl,  n.  [<  T>.  dorp  aw  1/1.  dorp  as  AS. 
and  E.  ttoro,  a  village:  sen  fAorp.]  A  small 
village.  [Rare] 

No  neighbouring  dorp  no  lodging  to  lie  found. 
Hut  blcaky  plains,  and  bare  unhuspitalde  ground. 

Drydrn,  Hind  and  Tantbcr,  I.  1806. 

dorr1,  a.   See  dor1. 
dorr'-H,  r.  and  n.    See  <ter». 
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dorriet,  "•    An  obsolete  form  of  dory1. 

Dorrite  (dAr'it),  a.  [<  lkirr  (see  dcf.)  +  -ife-*.] 
In  f.  A'.  Aiif.,  one  of  thoee  who  engaged  in 
or  favored  the  revolutionary  movement  for  a 
reformation  of  the  then  existing  oligarchical 
State  government  of  Khodo  Island  in  1841-42, 
led  by  Thomas  W,  Dorr.  The  effort  ended  In  a  slight 
Insurrection  culled  the  "  Dorr  rebellion,"  after  the  irregu- 
lar adoption  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  a  new  con* 
strtulion  and  the  election  of  Dorr  ss  governor :  but  Its  oli- 
Ject  was  in  great  part  effected  by  a  eoBstltutioo  legally 
formed  and  adopted  In  the  autumn  of  1842. 

doratV,  a.    Plural  of  dorms*. 

dorfMtbdominal  (dor-aab-dom'i-nal),  a.  [<  L. 
J'li  nuwi,  the  bark,  +  ahdomcn,  abdomen:  see <JfV 
dominat. )  1'citaining  to  the  back  and  the  belly: 
speoiticallv  wiid  of  the  situation  of  parte,  or 
dtn-ction  of  u  line  or  plane,  between  the  dorsal 

>  ■  1  r  venl  nil  ssj  ts  of  the  bod\  : 

ns,  a  (kirnalxlominai  axis;  •  dortabdominal  di- 
rection.   Also  tiomrcntral,  dortmrentral  Dor- 

sabdominal  symmetry,  a  kind  of  symmetry  or  reversed 
repetition  on  the  opposite  (dorsal  ami  abdominal)  sld,  «  of 
a  plane  passaug  through  tlie  middle  of  the  body  pcrren- 
dlcularly  to  both  tlte  median  vertical  or  longitudinal  and 
the  trans  verse  plane* ;  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  symmetry 
whk-h  an  organism  may  present,  the  other  two  being  bilat- 
eral symmetry  and  anteroposterior  symmetry.  It  to  less 
evident  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  usually  Inap- 
preciable. 

dorsabdomiiially  {dorniab-dom'i-nal-i),  ad*. 
In  ii  .l«.r>iil..i.,iniiittl  direction  or  relative  posi- 
tion; from  back  to  belly,  and  conversely ;  dor- 
si  veil  I  ral  ly :  as.  a  line  drawn  dormMtminallif. 

dorsad  (dor'sadi,  adr.  [<  L.  dortum,  the  bark, 
+  <id,  toward.]  In  oiiaf.,  towartl  the  dorsum 
or  back ;  backward,  with  reference  to  the  ani- 
mal iteelf,  without  regard  to  its  posture:  as, 
the  spinal  cord  lies  dortad  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra ;  the  aorta  arches  dorsad  as  well  as 
sinistrad:  opposed  to  ••,  „<,..,„•,  and  in  Vcrte- 
brala  equivalent  to  ncurod. 

dorsadlfonn  (ilor'sad-i-fonn),  a.  [<  dorsad  + 
-i-/ori»i.l  In  ichtk..,  having  that  form  in  which 
the  teuden 

ward  above  the  shoulders,  as  the  ci 
and  manv  other  fishes,  dill. 
dorsal  (dor  sal),  a. and  n.  [<  V.  dorsal  =  Sp.  Pg. 
dorsal  =  It.  dorsalt,  <  ML.  dorsalis  (L.  dorsu- 
alm),  pertaiuiug  to  the  back,  <  L.  dorsum,  the 
back:  see  dorst^^  dorsum.]  I.  a,  1.  In  anuif. : 
in)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  buck  :  as,  the  dorsal 
fin  of  a  fish;  dorsal  muscles,  nerves,  etc.  (6) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back  of  a  part  or  organ : 
as,  the  dorsal  as|>ect  of  the  hand :  the  ditrtal  sur- 
face of  the  breast-bone;  the 
dorsal  artery  of  the  penis. — 
2.  Inrnf««a.,  pertaining  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  thorax  or 
nfi'liniicii.  Dorsal  eyes,  in  jm,^,, 
those  eye*  which  are  situated  nearly 
In  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface, 
as  In  certain  ^nmauufi — Dorsal 
An,  In  arAfAunf,,  the  fin  or  fin  like 
integumentary  expansion  generally 
developed  on  the  back  of  aquatic 
vertebrates  tlial  la,  leptocardlatis, 
inysiaita,  selachians,  true  ftthea,  and 
cetaceans.  Abtirel  lated  if,  i»r  I).  He 
cut  under  jta, — Dorsal  lamina).  Ii 
fvioryof.,  longitudinal  folds  of  htas 
toderm  furmlng  a  ridge  on  each  aide 
of  the  primitive  groove  of  a  vert* 
brale  euiliryo,  anu  eventually  unit 
Ingover  It  to  convert  It  Int-i  the  cvn- 
twoanlual  canal :  ojifaMed  to  sesfraf 
J.i  •„  i ,,.  e,  which  similarly  Inclose  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

A  linear  depression,  the  primitive 
groove,  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  the  bla*ti*derr.,.  and  the 
substance  of  the  mesoblast  along 
each  siile  of  this  groove  grows  up,  carrying  with  It  the 
superjacent  cplblast.  Thus  are  produced  the  two  tforsttf 
{unusue.  HusUf,  A  tint.  Vert,,  p.  12. 

Dorsal  muscles.  In  A  union  sweat,  thoee  muscle*  which 
lie  upon  the  back.  Those  of  the  ao-ealivd  first  and  second 
layer*,  however,  pertain  to  the  anterior  eitremlty  or  fore 
•walk—  Dorsal  nerves,  th'*e  spinal  nerve*  which  emerge 
In  rrhuliui  with  dnraal  vertebra-. 

-Dorsal  punctures,  in  m- 

fowi..  Impressed  dote,  few  In 
number  and  determinate  In  posi- 
tion, found  on  the  elytra  of  cer- 
tain iN-etles,  piinripally  the  Cu- 
mWif.  They  are  of  great  ser- 
vice In  dbtingnUhlng  species, 
and  are  not  to  tie  confounded  with 
the  ordinary  Irregular  puncture* 
of  the  surface.—  Dorsal  ««g. 
tnenta.  in  eulom.,  the  segment* 
of  tile  al»lnnen,  ec  u  fnmi  above, 
and  numbered  from  the  base  to 
the  »|iex.— Dorsal  BTtrfaco,  in 
enfoM,,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
whole  Insect,  Including  the  elytra 
if  these  are  present.  —  Dorsal 
suturs,  in  oof.,  the  outer  suture 
or  ridge  of  a  carpel  or  pod,  cor- 
responding to  the  in bi vein  of  the 


doralbranchlate 

carpellary  leaf  Dorsal  vertebrw,  In  ««of.,  those  ver- 
tebra? which  lie  between  the  cervbal  and  lumbar  verte- 
bra ;  thoracic  vertebra,  frequently  the  only  one*  which 
bear  free-]n|nted  rib*.  »bhrcvlatod  d  ml).  See  cut  In 
preceding  column.  —  Dorsal  vessel.  In  meow.,  th*  long 
blood-vessel,  or  heart,  lying  along  the  back  of  an  uuect- 

IX  ».  1.  In  ichth.,  a  dorsal  fin.  Pennant.— 
2.  In  (mat.,  a  dorsal  vertebra.— 3.  £cde».  See 
the  extract. 

The  orphrey  of  live  chasuble  was  often  distinguished 
Into  three  part* ;  that  la  thn  front  being  called  the  "pec- 
toral,'' the  other,  behind,  the  "dorsal,-  and  the  two  over 


dorsally  (dAr'sal-i),  adv.   1.  In  a  dorsal  i 
tion ;  on  the  back;  by  the  back.— 3.  In  a  dor- 
sal direction ;  toward  the  back ;  dorsad. 
At  the  point  of  their  Junction  there  to  usually  a  i 


Blmtlan  proowa  projecting  .J.>r«o*i, 

If.  U.  Acrtssr,  Osteology,  p.  IS. 

Penally  to  the  alimentary  tract  the  niloui  Is 
K.  B.  iMnktsttr,  En  eye.  Brit., 

dorsalmost  (d6r' sal-most),  a.  super!.  [< 
sal  +  -most.']   Next  to  the  back.  [Rare.] 

The  ttorwnlmast  pair  of  tentacle*  are  the  only  ones  which 
actually  belong  to  that  part  of  the  disc  which  forms  the 
great  dorsal  hood.  R.  It  LanJnttsr,  Bncyc.  Brit-,  XVI.  674. 

dorsal  ward,  dorsal  wards  (dor' 
-vriirdx),  alt.  [<  dorsal  +  -ward, 
Sitme  as  rfV>r#fld.  [Hare.] 

The  dorsal  division  of  the  ralom  lias  passed  Aortal- 
srurd*.  Jmrr.  Micro:  ,W  XXVIII.  306. 

dorsch  (dArsh),  n.  [Cf.  G.  dorsch,  the  haddock,  < 
LG.  dorsch  =  Icel.  thorskr  =  Sw.  Dan.  torsk,  a 
codfish,  >  E.  torsk,  q.  v.]  The  young  of  the 
common  cod. 

dors*)1  (dfirs),  a.  [<  OK.  dors,  dot,  back  (cf. 
decs,  also  dim.  derseUt,  a  canopy :  sec  dorscl), 
F.  dot  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dorso.  <  L.  dorsum,  the 
back  (of  beasts,  later  also  of  men ),  a  ridge,  in 
ML.  the  back  of  anything;  perhaps  akin  to  Gr. 
rVi/xj,  oVpu,  U»o  neck,  a  ridge,  dri^,  a  ridge.] 
It.  The  back. 


B«  had  a  very  choice  library  of  Ix 
with  gilt  dorses. 


>ks,  all  richly  bound, 
Wood ,  AtlMTha*  trson. 


i-^Oy  Vw7tci««U  l-» 
teyosf  I  h-k. 
a,  cephalic  eaj  I  S, 
Lsuitsl  end  i  r.  urmi. 
live  grsuvs;  S,  iVrsal 
iKtntnv.  clrsna;  otvt  c,' 
t.  ssvsrsl  petimven*- 


2.  A  piece  of  stuff  used  to  cover  the  back  of  a 
settle  or  chair,  or  hung  at  the  back  of  an  altar 
or  at  the  sides  of  a  chancel :  especially,  a  piece 
of  rich  stuff  forming  the  back  of  a  chair  of  state 
or  a  throne,  reaching  from  the  canopy  to  the 
floor  of  the  dais.  In  ecclesiastical  use  now  dot. 
sal.    Formerly  also  dttrser,  dtrrscl,  dosser. 

A  dorse  sod  rcdome  of  rrymayn  velvet  with  Hower*  of 
gold.  In  length  two  yards  three  quarter*. 

Wilt  of  Sir  It.  Sutton. 

dorse'  (d6ra),  n.  [Sec  dorsch.]  A  young  cod, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species 
called  the  variable  cod,  Gadug  oallarias, 

domed  (ilArat),  o,  [As  dorse1  +  -ed*.]  In  her., 
same  as  arcrtant. 

dorselt  (dOr'sgl),  «.  K  OF.  dorsal,  <  ML.  dor- 
sale,  tajiestry',  also  called  dorsalicum,  dorstiale, 
dorsile,  dorserium,  dormirium,  dorsorium  (>  E. 
doner,  q.  v.),  and  (accom.  to  the  F.)  dossale, 
dossnale,  and  dosserinm  (>  E.  dosser,  q.  v.);  so 
called  because  hung  at  the  back  of  one  sit- 
ting down,  <  L.  dorsum,  the  back :  see  dorse*, 
dorsal.]  1.  Same  as  dorse*.  '2. — 2.  [OF.  dossal.] 
A  kind  of  woolen  stuff.— 3.  Same  as  ilorser,  2. 

dorsert  (d6r'ser),  n.  [=  Sc.  dortour,  <  ME.  dor- 
sour,  dorsvre,  dorsrre,  doreere,  <  ML.  dorserium, 
dorsorium,  cquiv.  to  dorsalt.,  >  E.  dorsel,  a  cano- 
py :  see  dorseU  Some  a*  riV»s»er,  q.  v.]  1 .  Same 
as  dorse*,  2.    Prostnf.  Pan.— 2.  A  pannier  t 


ckartkwaalVt, 

I  .  aeur«l 
dlspophrri*  ** 


H'lnr  : 


IrtkruUtkA 
Ob:  #',  ib-ml *a*WJ  boot 
of  another  fit- 1  i.  "'nper  *r- 
IkuiA,  •  «"l'li-rjel.*t»ce*k  Of 
wtO^'l" i>li ,,[, ,  a.  tower 

*>..  .  t  |.--_,,k-41.:l  l.rO.. 


Site  Is  tum'd, 
,ld  ;  I  may  meet  her 
one  day  'twixt  her  darter*. 
FUtchtr  and  Skirltv,  Night-  Walker,  L  l. 
What  make*  so  many  scholar*  then  come  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Ilk*  market-women,  with  dorters  full  of 
lanien table  tragedies  and  ridiculous  comedies? 

Shirley.  WlUy  Fair  One,  iv. 

Dorslbraachlata  (dflr-si-brang-ki-a'tJ,),  n.  pi 
[XL.,  ncut.  pi.  of  tiVrrsifrraacAlafu*.-  see  r 
branchiate.]  In  Cuvier's  system,  the  i 
dcr  of  Annelides.  Including  free  marine  worms. 
It  closely  approximated  in  algnlftcaoce  to  the  order  CrVoKe- 
noda  uf  modem  naturaltota  They  havo  the  branchk*  on 
the  hack,  whence  the  name. 

dorsibraschiate  (dor-si-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n. 
[<  XL.  dormArfiNCfiiafiui,  <  L.  dorsum,  the  back, 
-rbranehur,  gills.]  I.  a.  1.  " 
back;  notobranchiate,  as  certain  l 
ate  gastropods  and  many  marine  annelids.— 
2.  Specifically,  having  dorsal  gills,  as  the  /*«'- 
"ibranckiata ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dorsi- 
hrnrtchiata. 
IX  n.  A  member  of  the  Iforsiliranckiata, 
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dorai  collar 

dormcollar  (dor-d-kol'|T),  a.    [<  L.  dorttm, 
the  bock,  +  mllum.  the  neck,  +  -or.]    Of  or 
ertaining  to  the  back  and  to  the  neck.  fours, 
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dorsicumbent  (d6r-*ri-kum'bent),  a.  [<  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back,  +  '-c*mbcn(  l-)/,  ppr.  of  -cum here 
(In  cornp.  (ncumbere,  etc.),  otherwise  cubarc, 
lie  down.]  Lying  upon  tho  back;  supine:  op- 
posed to  reutncumbent,  or  prone. 

dorsiduct  (dor'si-dukt),  r.  f.  [<  L.  <for»«  m ,  th  I 
back,  +  ductre  (pp.  rtmrf  «#),  lead.]  To  bring  or 
carry  toward  or  to  the  back:  opposed  to  rcntn- 
duet.  [Rare.] 

Dvrtiduei  the  tail  of  the  cat  KUta  expose  tbc  anus 
awl  open  It  •lightly.    Wilder  und  Oair,  AiuL  Tech..  p.  »l. 


.  back.  +  Jl«io(*>),  a  bending:  see  ;t«r- 
bending  of  the  back ;  a  bow.  Froude, 


(dor-slf'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  +  ferre,  =  E.  fcwtrl,  +  -out.]  In 
tool.:  (a)  Same  as  dortigerous.  (i>)  Bringing 
forth  upon  the  back ;  dorsiparous. 
dorsifixed  (d6r'si-flkat),  a.  [<  L.  dortum,  tho 
back,  +  fijus,  fixed,  pp.  of  figerc,  fix :  see  Jtr.] 
In  bot.  and  roo/.,  attached  dorsally,  or  by  the 
back:  applied  to  anthers,  etc. 
dorsigeroUB  (dor-sij'e-ms),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  buck,  +  gerere,  carry,  +  -on*.]  In  tool., 
bearing  or  carrying  on  the  back :  aa,  the  dor- 
stgerou*  opossum,  Ihdelphys  dorsiqera.  so  called 
.  the  fact  that  it  bean,  its  young  upon  its 


back.   Also  dorsiftroiu. 
doraigrade  (dor  si -grail), 


o.  [NL.,  <  L.  dor- 
,  the  back,  +  gradi,  walk.]  In  cooL,  walk- 
ing upon  tho  book  of  the  toes,  aa  certain  arma- 
dillos. 

dorsilateral  (dAr-sl-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  dor- 
turn,  the  back,  +  la  tut  (later-),  the  side,  +  -of.] 
Satue  aa  dorsolateral. 

dorsilumbar  (d6r-*i-lum'b*r),  a.    [<  L. 
turn,  the  back,  +  tumbus,  loin,  +  -or.] 
as  dormlumbar. 

dorsimesal(dor-si-mes'al).<»-  [<  dorsimeson  + 
-at.]  Lying  along  the  middle  line  of  tho  back ; 
pertaining  in  any  way  to  tho  donimeson.  Also 
oVrsomewji.  Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat,  Tech.,  p.  44. 
[Rare.] 

dorslmoson  (ddr-si-mee'on),  n.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
tho  back,  +  NL.  meson,  q.  v.,  coined  by  Wilder 
and  Gage.]  The  middle  lengthwise  line  of  the 
back.  IRare.l 

dorsiparous  (aor-sip'a-rua),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  +  parere,  produce,  +  -otu.]  1.  In 
bot.,  bearing  fruit  upon  the  back:  applied  to 
certain  groups  of  fema  which  produce  fruit 
upon  tho  lower  surface  or  back  of  the  fronds. 
— 2.  In  .-oof.,  hatching  young  upon  the  back, 
as  certain  toads  do. 

dorsiac&pnlar  (d6r-«i-akap'u-ljtr),  a.  [<  L. 
dormtm,  tho  back,  +  scapula,  tho  shoulder- 
blade,  +  -«-r.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  back 
and  the  shoulder-blade.    Cones,  1KK7. 

doraiaplnal  {dor-si-spl'nal),  a.  f<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  +  .*pma.  spine,  +  -«/.]  In  anat.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  both  the  back  and  the  spine.— 
Dorslgplnal  vain,  in  human  anal.,  one  of  •  set  of  veins 
which  Cum  a  network  about  the  processes  and  arches  of 
ifatsktm 

dorsiventral  (ddr-si-ven'tral),  a.    [<  L.  dor- 
turn,  tho  back,  +  water,  the  belly,  +  -«/.]  1. 
In  anal.,  same  as  dortatxiominal.—  2.  In  bot., 
same  as  b\facial,  2. 
Also  dorsoeentral. 

dursivrmtrality  (dor'si-ven-tral'J-ti),  a.  [< 
dorsum  trnl  +  4ry.]  The  condition  of  being 
dorsiventral.  [Hare] 

dorsiventrally  (d6r-si-ven'tral-i),  adr.    In  a 
dorsiventral  direction  or  situation ;  from  back 
to  belly;  doraabdominally.  Alsodorsor«atra//y. 
The  girdle  running  iortatrntrtUly.      Seitnu,  III.  32*. 

dorsocaudal  (dor-so-k&'dal),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  +  cauda,  tail,  -r-al.]  In  anat.,  supe- 
rior and  posterior  in  direction  or  position. 

doreocervical  (ddr-sd-ser'  vi-kal),  a.  (<  L, 
dorsum,  tho  back,  +  eerrix  (crrric-),  the  neck, 
+  -aJ.]  In  nmil.,  pertaining  to  or  situated  on 
the  back  of  tho  neck;  pertaining  to  both  the 
back  and  tho  n«k.    Doraocarvlcal  vertebras. 

equivocal  vertebra  between  the  thoracic  and  the  cervical 
series  proper. 

dorsodynU  fd6r-so-din'i-»).  n.  [NL.,  <  L.dor- 
mM|  tho  back,  +  oMvri,  pain.]  In  jtathot.,  my- 
alcia  in  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

dorso-<spltrocMeaX  (dor'so-ep-i-trok'le-lir),  «. 
mi<l  n.    L      In  anal.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
dorco-epitrm'hlearis  «r  epitmchlearis  muscle. 
II.  n.  Same  as  dorto-ruitrorhltstris. 

dorscHspitrochleariB  (dor  '  so  -  ep  -  i  -  trok  -  le  - 
a'ris),M.;  pi.  dorso-rjiitrorhlnires  (-rez).  [XL..< 
\j.dortum,  the  back,  +  Or,  ixi,  upon,  +  trochlea, 


q.  v.]    A  muscle  which  in  some  quadrupeds 

passes  from  the  back  to  the  ellwiw. 
dorsoflezlon  (d6M0-flek'sboa),  n.    [<  L.  dor- 

turn,  the  back,  + 

ton.]  A " 

Carlyle,  L  51. 
dorso-intestinal  (d6r'so-iu-tes'ti-nal),  a.  [< L. 

dorsum,  the  back,  +  intestinn.  jntestine,  +  -al.] 

In  anat..  situated  on  tho  dorsal  aspect  of  the 

intostine.    It.  Oieen. 

dorsolateral  (.lor-eo-lat'o-ral),  «.  f<  L,  dor- 
turn,  the  back,  +  latut  (later-),  side,  +  -alA 
Pertaining  to  the  back  and  the  side ;  dorsal  and 
lateral  in  position ;  situated  on  the  side  of  tho 
back;  dorsopleural.  Also  dortilateral  Dorso- 
lateral muscle  or  muscles,  the  large  at-EtnenteU  maaa 
of  niuacte  In  flabea  lybig  between  the  lateral  and  duraal 
ai'IiU,  and  the  muaclea  in  higher  aulmala  which  are  de- 
rived from  thla. 

dorsolumbar  (ddr-sd-lum'bttr),a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  +  lumbus,  loin,  +  -ar.]  In  ana  t..  per- 
taining to  tho  whole  dorsal  (that  is,  the  thora- 
cic aua  lumbar)  region  of  the  trunk  of  the  body : 
said  especially  of  thoso  vertebra,  collectiToly 
considered,  which  intervene  between  tho  cer- 
vical and  the  sacral  vertebras  proper.  The  moat 
obvious  and  usual  dltlinctiou  between  dorsal  and  lumbar 
vertebra?  belli*;  the  presence  of  develofied  ribs  on  the  for- 
mer and  their  ahseiKce  from  tho  latter,  and  ribs  being  fre- 
quentljr  developed  from  the  cervical  to  the  sacral  region 
of  the  spine,  the  whole  scries  of  such  til»-ltearliuT  vcrtebrsr 
is  called  darwaiumbar.  The  eisthet  is  also  used  in  the 
phrase  dorsoJutntmr  repion.    Also  dorelfumhor. 

The  varlationa  within  the  dWaofamftar  region  depend 
on  the  ribs.         uVpenaaur,  Comp.  A  tut.  (trans.),  p-  437. 

doraomedlan  (dor-so-mC'di-an),  a.  [<  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back,  +  media*,  middle,  +  -cut.]  Sit- 
uated in  the  midline  of  tho  back.  Jluxlry. 
Rare.] 

■'a!),  a.   Same  as  dorin- 


Dorylaenmi 

dorsnrabonal  (dor-«ttm'b6-n|l),  a.  f  ( L.  isr- 
sum,  the  back,  -t-  umbo(n-).  a  oots,  t  ml:  see 
iimUinal.]  In  «oo7.,  both  dorsal  and  msbontl, 
as  one  of  tho  accessory  valves  in  the  farollv 


dactvlua  we  find  a  pair  <t  imVoil  pUU», » 
[plat*  and  a  dorsal  plate. 

Inn,.  ML,  in.  SR. 

dart  (dort),  n.    [<  HE.  dort  (in  eomp 
dort,  q.  v.);  origin  obscure.]   A  r-'4 
len  mood  or  humor;  the  sulks:  m 
plural :  as,  be  is  in  the  dortt.  [Prov. ! 
Bcotch.] 

Andrew,  that  left  Jon  In  the  deXt,  Is  cotat  Is  awry 
Nanny  Kemp.  Patuatt  Tale),  1.  act 

dort  (dort),  r.  <.  [Sc.:  aeeoV>rf,a.]  To  become 
pettish;  sulk. 

dorter'  (dor'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  dorter,  dorteur, 
dortours,  dorture,  <  OF.  dor  tor,  dortour,  dor- 
teour,  dortoir,  F.  dortoir,  <  L.  aVniiorwa,  s 
sleeping-room,  dormitory :  see  dormitory  and 
dormer.']  A  sleeping-room  ;  a  dormitory,  es- 
pecially of  a  monastery. 
At  borne  In  oure  dortour. 

Ckaueer,  Summoner'l  Tale,  L  UT. 


dorBO-orblcnlaria  (ddr'ao-or-bik-fl 


pi.  dorso-orbieularcs  (*-rez).  Am 
he" 


lusele  of  the 

edgehog.  arising  on  tho  back  near  the  termi- 
nation Of  tho  trapezius,  and  spreading  upon  the 
orbicularis  pannicnli,  which  it  antagonizes, 
dorsopleural  (dor-so-plo'rnl),  a.  [<  L.  dorsum, 
the  back,  +  Gr.  xlnpa,  tho  side,  +  -al.]  In 
limit.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  back  and  the  side. 
dorsoBseua  (dArw-os'y-ns),  n. ;  pi.  dortossei  (A). 
[NL.  ((>?ues,  1887),  <  L.  dorsum,  the  back,  + 
osseus,  of  bone:  se©  osseoa*.]   A  dorsal  intcr- 
osseus  muscle  of  the  hand  or  foot, 
dorsourt,  *•   See  dorter. 

dorsoventral  (dor-s^ven'tral),  a.  1.  Same  as 
dorsabdominaL 

bilateral 


t  purau'd  Into  t 

Sp-un,  t.  a.,  VI  tIL  Si. 
They  thought  there  was  no  life  after  tali ;  or  If  there 
were,  It  was  without  pleasure,  and  every  wni  thrust  Into 
a  hole,  and  a  rf.wter  of  a  span's  length  aDowed  for  hu  rest 
and  for  his  walk.     Jtr.  Vepfor,  Works  (ed.  1«36),  1.  «*V 

dorty  (dor'tl),  a.   [Se. ;  <  dort  +  -»t :  see  dort, 
a.]   1.  Pettish ;  prone  to  sullenness;  sulky. 

Your  well -seen  love,  and  dorty  Jenny's  pride. 

Asessay,  Poena,  11.  05. 

9.  Delicate;  difficult  to  cultivate:  applied  to 
plants. 

doruck  (dfi'mk),  n.  A  water-bottle  used  iu 
modern  Egypt.  * 

dory1  i do'ri),  n. ;  pi.  dories  (-rix).  [Also  for- 
merly doret,  dorrie;  <  P.  dore*.  a  aory,  lit.  'gilt,' 
fern,  of  dori,  pp.  of  dorer,  <  LL.  deaurare,  gild : 
see  deaurate.  Also  called  John-dory,  where 
John  is  simply  an  expletive  use  of  tho  familial 
proper  name,  though  it  has  been  fancifully  ex 
plained  from  F.  jaune,  yellow.]    1.  A  popula 


In  both  forms  the  poI>ps  show  s 
symmetry  with  regard  to  the  dorsoi 

Jour.  Afieros.  Sciene*.  XXVIII.  as. 

2.  Some  as  bifacial. 

dorsoventrally  (dor-so-^-en'tral-i),  ode.  Same 
as  dorsiren  trolly. 

Dorstenla  (dAr-stA'ui^i),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
T"  Dorsien  (died  1552),  a 
German  botanist.]  A  ge- 
nus of  herbaceous  plants, 
of  the  natural  order  L'rti- 
caceer,  nearly  related  to  the 
mulberry  and  fig,  charac- 
terized by  minute  naked 
i  flowers  erowd- 
i  a  flat  or  somewhat 
concave  fleshy  receptacle. 

The  leaves  are  all  radical,  and  the 
naked  peduncle  rites  from  a 
(hi.  Vcned  rnoutoek.  There  are 
about  SO  species,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal Americaaml  Africa, with  asin- 
gle  species  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
rhisnine  usually  pueseases  tonic 
and  stimulating  properties.  Con* 
trayerra  Is  tin.  product  of  D. 
Ci'lsTrayerm,  />.  /Iri|jn7i>,isis,  and 
some  other  species  of  Kraxil 


Dory  i  If  i y#*re>. 


It  is  also 


name  of  the  acanthoptervgious  flah  Zeusfai 
the  type  of  the  family  icida.  It  Is  found  in 
s»*»  of  V.urope,  and  la  esteeniol  very  dellcaU-  eating 
seldom  exceeds  Is  Inches  In  length. 

States  I 
gan, of . 
perch. 

dOTy*.(d6'ri^,  a. ;  rd.  dories  (-rii).  JOrinit 


in  some  parts  of  the  TJn 
,  ospocially  alon  k  Luk  <  •  M 
a  rtfrtram,  the  wtill-e.yotl  \ 


certain.] 


boat;  especially,  a  p 


InSoe^rror,  al  I\erj,r*t* 
<  aurrAnrr-*  ;  escepta- 
<l«  mnr  I  with  silsuse 
S.--cr»  iFetrai  Le  Maout 
sn.l  Or  ..tw.c  ,  "  Trsiie 
gCuvsl  to  Ikitsstqix-- ) 

doraolam  (dAr'su-lum).  n.:  pi.  ttorsula  (-1&). 
[NL.,  dim  of  L.  dorsum,  the  back.]  In  entom., 
a  name  given  by  Kirby  to  the  mesosfutiim  or 
second  dorsal  sclcritc  of  the  thorax.  It  is  con- 
spicuous in  liyinenoptere. 

dorsum  (dor'sum),  n.;  pi.  dorm  (■sji).  [L.,  the 
lutck,  a  ridge :  see  dorse,  dorstil.]  1 .  In  anal . : 
(«)  The  back,  (b)  The  buck  of  a  part  or  organ: 
as,  the  rf<»r.»wm  of  the  foot ;  the  dorsum  of  the 
shoulder-blade. — 2.  Iu  conch.,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  a  shell,  the  aperture  being 
downward. — 3f.  The  ridge  of  a  hill. 

A  similar  ridge,  which  .  .  .  suddenly  ris.  «  into  a  nuuay 
Jorruro.  T.  ir<irt.-».  Ill-t   KLIdington,  p  ««. 

Latlsalmus  doral  [M-l,  the  linwlest  muscb.  of  the 
back  In  man.  Hea  cut  under  mtuoV.-  LonglssUuus 
dorsl ;  N  U  J.  the  longest  muscle  of  the  back  In  man.  .See 
MtuWe. 


flat-bottomed  lioat  used  in  noii-ii -- 1 :  -  : 
which  to  go  out  from  a  largvr  vessel  t< 

fish. 

Doryfera  (dA-rif'e-r«),  n.  Rnme  fu>  T>t>ryj, 
Doryliermis  (dor'-i-le'mus),  n.  [Nl* 
Aiifn;  a  s|>ear,  +  ?a<tior,  throat..]      A  g 
marine  nematode  worms,  of  the  familv 
dor.    IK  maxim  us  is  a  very  common  li 
found  in  the  mud. 
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Dorylid*. 

Dorylid**  (oty-rll'i-d*),  ».  pi.  [XI-.  <  Ztoryto 
+  -idtr.)  A  family  of  atita,  differing  from  the 
Formidda  in  having  only  the  flrat  abdominal 
segment  forming  the  peduncle. 
Dorylus  (dor'i-lua),  a.  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  i  if  the  family  VorgUtUt. 
Doryphora,  (dfj-rif '9-1*),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Aytfi- 
pof,  bearing  a  spear  or  shaft,  <  Ay»,  a  stem,  tree, 
shaft,  spear,  +  -fttpo(,  <  fiotiv  =  E.  txwir1.]  1. 
Id  nlua, :  (a)  A  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family 
Ckrytmmtliaar,  closely  allied  to  Vhrfomela,  but 
differing  from  it  in  the  form  of  the  last  joint 
of  the  maxillary  palpi,  whieh  is  abort,  truncate, 
and  not  dilated.  Many  species  from  South  snd  On- 
UbI  America  ur  known.  The  few  which  sr«  Mind  In 
North  America  live  upon  solaaaceous  plant*.  Tb*  most 
familiar  nl  thews  Is  the  Colottulo  putslo-lwetle,  I),  rfseeuv- 
isaeafa  (*ay\  commonly  known  as  the  }*<(al»  6wy  <*es 
cut  under  bssrf*,)  Another  very  cloasly  silled  spectrs.  U 
n*t.a  (Herman  1  -  ■  .it.  n,  the  rut»ni  l  ulled  Mil.  i 
This  differs  from  Uie  former  In  the  errangemrul  of  Ihe 
blsck  stripes  on  the  rlylrv  the  two  outer  nor*  being 
united  behind,  snd  ui  Uie  color  •>(  Ihe  Iw.  which  sir  en 
Ureljr  pale  etceptluii  s  black  femoral  spot.  TIm'  Urrw  .d 
the  two  spo-lea  sre  dl»tiiqtiiWi»d  by  the  black  cobs-  of 
the  head  ,»f  I),  rfseemf  iambi,  that  of  t>.  junela  being  pale. 
*)  A  genua  of 


liferrl.  — 
2."  A  genua  of 
Polygaitriea. 
Also  Itorxfrra. 
doryphorus 
(do-rif'o-rus), 
a. ;  pi.  dory- 
paori(-rl).  [< 
Gr.  ooptijkif«c, 
bearing  s 
■pear:  aee  7>n- 
jyiikora.']  In 
Or.  antuj..  and 
in  art  and  ar- 
CAtfii/.,  a  «]«'»r. 
bearer;  a  man 
armed  with  a 
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scribed,  a  doae  of  medicine,  <  A-AS-soi,  give: 
see  ttotiatr.)  1.  The  quantity  of  medicine  given 
or  prescribed  to  be  taken  at  one  time  or  within 
a  specified  time;  of  li<iuid  medicine,  a  potion. 

I  sm  for  caring  the  world  or  gentle  alteratives,  not  by 
violent  dear*  Irving. 

Msny  circumstances  Influence  the  dear*  of  medicine. 
Women  require  smaller  dors,  ss  a  genersl  principle,  than 


Hence— 3,  Anything  given  to  lie  swallowed, 
literally  or  figuratively;  especially,  a  portion 
or  allotment  of  soniclhing  nauseous  or  dis- 
agreeable either  to  the  recipient  or  to  others. 


3.  A  quantity  or  amount  of 
as  analogous  in  some  resjiect  to  a 
scripliou,  or  to  medicine  in  use  or  effect 

They  [Romanist*!  hsve  retirement  for  the  melancholy, 
business  f..r  the  active,  idleness  for  the  buy,  honour  for 
the  ambitious,  sph-mlour  for  the  vsin,  severities  for  ttM' 
mvrr  snd  hardy,  snd  s  good  <fo#e  of  pleasures  for  the  sidt 
snd  voluptuous.  StilUwjflnt ,  Sermons,  11.  1. 

Xo  paper  .  .  .  comes  out  without  s  dose  id  psrsgrsphs 


eally,  . 
figure,  or  one 
almost  nude, 
holdingaspear 
or  lance:  a  fa- 
vorite subject 
with  ancient 
sculptors.  The 
moil  noted  statue 
known  as  a  dory- 
phorus was  that 
by  the  great  art  Sit 
roll,  letua.  which 
Is  regsrded  ss  Ids 
celebrated  canon, 
or  type  of  what  Uie  perfectly  proportioned  bunisn  tlgurc 
should  be. 

ills  [Kretllass]  statue  of  a  liotypkurm  Is  suggestive  of 

Influence  from  KolvktctUis. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture.  II.  Ml. 

Doryrh&mphinse  !  'dor'  i-ram  -fl'lir?  i,  n.  pi.  [NL-, 
<  Dnryrhnmiihut  +  -in«\]  A  subfamily  of  >Sya- 
gmttkuUr,  in  which  "the  male*  have  the  egg- 
pouch  not  on  the  tail,  but  on  the  breast  and 
Delly"  (Aaap). 

Doryrhamphn*,  (dor-i-ram'fus),  *.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dope,  a  spear,  +  /xipfor,  beak,  bill.]  A  ge- 
nu* of  syngnathoid  fishes,  typical  of  the  sub- 
familv  fWvrAfus/iaiaor,    Kn'up,  \Ktl\. 

dos  a  dos  <  do'  i*  do' ).  [F. :  do*,  <  L.  dornun,  the 
back ;  d,  to ;  dot,  Uie  back.  Cf.  rtg-d-ri*-.]  Back 
to  back;  specifically,  in  dancing,  an  evolution 
in  reels,  eto.,  in  which  two  persona  advance, 
pass  around  each  other  back  to  back,  and  re- 
turn to  their  places. 

dosage (do^saj), M,  [<**  +  ^.l  1 .  In m«f., 
the  act  or  practice  of  administering  medicine 
in  doses ;  a  course  or  method  of  dosing. 

I  pause  In  the  dosnor,  snd  wsit  to  see  w  nether  the  symp- 
toms Improve.  .V.  }'.  Jfrd.  your.,  XI-  H. 

Inllnlteslmsl  dosn-?r,  Incresscd  potency  by  mcsnt  of  dy- 
namlsstlon,  the  uniflcsUuti  of  dUesse.  etc  ,  tunc  cesscd  to 
be  essential  plsnks  In  the  boitMcpathlc  pisiform. 

/-»;..  Sr..  Jf...,  XXII.  !M. 

9.  The  operation  of  adding  to  wine,  es|>eciaily 
to  sparkling  wine,  such  n«  champagne,  what- 
ever  is  neeiuul  to  give  it  an  artificial  distinctive 
character,  as  that  of  being  dry  or  sweet,  light 
or  strong. 

The  domwf  varies  with  the  .(usllty  of  the  wine  j  ham- 
pagne]  snd  thn  tountry  for  wbk-h  It  la  Inlesidrd  ;  but  the 
genuine  liquor  (for  Ihr  dtj*av*.-i  o  'n»inta  ■  d  liotlnnif  but  idd 
wine  of  the  liest  qnslitv.  to  «  hicli  a  certain  Hrnount  <<f  »n- 
gar  osady  snd  pcrhspa  a  dash  of  tbe  un.  .t  ^  .»i:iiar  bar.  I»  i  t\ 
sdded.  Itr  (  -J.i~.tt,  I.  I.Cv 

dOM  (dos),  n.  [=  ¥.  ilnur  =  Sp,  tt«  _  I'g.  ./y,w, 
oVwis  =  It.  dour,  dnM  =  I>.  <;.  Dan.  Ss,  iln.tn,  < 
NL.  (tosis,  <  Gr.  doc.c,  a  giving,  a  portion  pre- 


Jrftrmm,  rurrvspoodeoceTl.  3*3. 
James  Mill  oonstantly  uses  the  etprrssion  d.«n.  of  capi- 
tal "The  time  comes,  "he  as>».  "si  which  It  Isneeesssry 
either  to  have  recourse  to  Ismi  of  the  arrolld  qusllty.  or  to 
apply  asenwid  d.Meof  cspltst  lr*  productively  upon  land 
of  the  Brst  quality."  Jmmt.  I'.dit.  R  on.,  p.  HL 

4.  In  artnevsuiMH/.,  Uie  qtiantitv  of  something 
added  to  the  wine  to  give  it  its  peculiar  char- 
acter :  as,  a  oW  of  syrup  or  cognac  added  to 
champagne.    See  dosage,  1!. 

In  sorao  Ichsmiisgnr]  estsldiahmenta  the  does  Is  admin- 
istered with  s  tin  can  or  ls.llr  ;  but  nsire  gv-iwrslly  sii  bi 
genlous  machine  of  |wre  silver  slid  glass,  which  rrgulstes 
the  percentage  of  liqueur  b.  a  nicety,  U  emjikiyed. 

Dt  Colangt,  L  U&. 

Black  dose.  Ksme  ss  oiaes-dntwaaf. 
dose  (dos),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  duwed,  ppr.  doa- 
iao.  [hP. doscr;  from  the  noun.]  i.  Toad- 
minister  in  doses :  as,  to  da&e  out  a  bottle  of 
jalap.— 3.  To  give  doaes  to;  give  medicine  or 
physic  to. 

A  bold,  self  opinion.-.!  |  !.>..,  l«n  .  .  who  shall  dome,  and 
bleed,  snd  kill  hlin  secundum  srtem! 

Somtk,  Sermons,  I.  SM. 

3.  In  u'M"  -/inir.ii,'.,  to  a>ld  sugar,  cognac,  or 
whatever  is  needful  to  give  a  distinctive  char- 
acter tO.-To  doae  with,  to  supply  with  s  dose  or 
quantity  of ;  administer  ..r  impart  to  In  or  ss  If  In  dim : 
generally  In  s  denststory  sense:  ss,  to  doss  one  icif* 
quack  mcdh-liM-s,  or  in/A  flsttery ;  I  dossd  hliu  un/A  hit 
own  pliysl.  (Ihst  Is,  turned  Uie  tables  upon  lllm,  paid 
him  in  his  own  coon 


dot 

dosology  (djHM>r6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  Umt,  a  i 
+  -/o;. ui,  <  //vrrr,  speak:  see  done  and  -otoffy.] 
1.  What  is  known  about  the  doses  or  quan- 
tities and  combinations  in  whieh  medicines 
should  be  given:  the  science  of  apportioning 
or  dividing  medicines  into  doaes.— 2.  A  trea- 
tise on  dosing. 
Also  ikmotogp. 

S3,  a.    Hee  dooaoofw. 

 l»  (dos),  t>.  t.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Be.  Cf. 

douse-  and  fog*.]    1.  To  attack  with  the  horns; 
toss. — S,  To  pay;  as,  to  dos*  down  money, 
doss-  (dos),  it.    [E.  dial.]  A  hassock. 
doBsal,  doaael1  (dos'al,  -el),  a.  [Written  archa- 
ically doset;  =  8p.  dVwef,  a  canopy,  ss  Pg.  da- 
re/, dorsW  =  It.  (Wlli,  <  OF.  doiteJj  dot«M, 
ifotwW,  dossaf,  <  ML.  donate  (also,  accom.  to 
F.,  dotwle),  a  canopy,  tapestry:  see  dortal,  dor- 
*el,  and  dorsvr.l  A  hanging  of  stuff,  silk,  satin, 
damaak,  or  cloth  of  gold  at  the  back  of  an  altar 
and  sometimes  also  at  the  sides  of  the  chancel. 
It  Is  umslly  embroidered,  snd  frequently  s  church  lias  a 
art  of  d< sisals  of  different  odors,  hi  be  used  according  to 
the  festival  or  season  of  tbs  church  year, 
dossel-,  n.    See  domril. 

dosser1  (dos'er),  n.  [Written  arehalcally  doter; 
<  ME.  dossrr,  dossour,  domr,  doner,  doetr,  <  OF. 
dossier,  doumier,  dorier,  m.,  also  doastcrr,  dimt- 
tiere,  f.,  F.  dox#i<r  «=  It.  doaierc,  domritro,  <  ML. 
dorsrrium,  oWrmi,  equiv.  to  donate,  tapes- 
try, a  canopy,  curtain,  etc.:  sec  dorse!1.]  1. 
Hangings  of  tatiestry  or  carpet-work,  some- 
times richly  embroidered  with  silks  and  with 
gold  and  silver,  formerly  placed  round  the  walls 
of  a  hall,  or  at  the  east  end,  and  sometimes  the 
sides,  of  the  chancel  of  a  church. 


ay  I  li 


on  dWr  to  henge, 
iyxt  on  hit  loke. 
i.iA<(E.  E.T.  S.XLI 


Hit  wslj  don  abof  th< 
Ttier  alle  men  for  niei 
Sir  (/'aweiviw  and  I  As  Or 

The  enphorde  In  his  wards  sclsslle  go, 
i  cortlne*  to  lienge  in  lislle, 
"e  do  lur  schalle. 
Bassss  fiso*  (K.  B.  T.  8.x  p.  sil 

St.  Same  as  dorse 2. 

There  were  dosses  on  the  dels.  )i  .i  '.  il 

3f.  Same  as  itontr,  '2. 

Al  thya  hous  .  .  .  was  mad*  of  twlggss,  .  .  . 
Swiche  ss  men  b>  the**  csgea  thwlte 
Or  luskeli  of  these  panyers, 
dossers. 

r.  House  of  rams,  1. 1MU. 

B.  Jtfimm. 

s  sampler,  though  t  had  cost  mo 


t*  elloa  battes  or  i 


Invited  hbdesrtiT.dlv.  rto*feast,  hugged  slid  embraced, 
courte.1  and  .-aresae,!  him  till  be  had  well  dow-d  his  weak 
he»d  s-vlA  wine,  snd  Ida  foolish  heart  wvrA  coi.tl.lenre  and 
credulity  *■«»*.  «  >' 


credulity  Works,  I  at 

doseh  (do'se),  a.  [Ar.  done,  dousr,  n  tn>ading.] 
A  religious  spectacle  or  ceremony  performed  in 
Cairo  during  the  festival  of  the  Moolid,  in  which 
the  dervishes  pave  the  road  with  their  bodies, 
while  the  sheik  rides  over  them  on  horseback. 
See  Jtfooirrf. 

The  present  sheykh  of  Uie  Ssa.bVy.  h  refused,  for  sev- 
eral years,  to  perform  the  /inVA. 

K.  W°.  />...-',  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  »t. 

doseint,  a.   A  Middle  English  form  of  dowa. 
doselt,  ".    An  obsolete  form  of  dnmal. 
dosert,  a.    1.  An  olssolele  form  of  doner,  X. — 
S.  Same  as  dorse',  2. 

dos  ha  11a  (do-shal'a),  ».  [Hind,  demhata,  <  do, 
d»  ( <  Skt,  dri  =  E.  firo),  +  wad.,  shawl.]  The  In- 
dian shawl,  somewhat  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  it  is  wide,  and  anciently  often  as  much  as  8 
feet  long. 

dosimeter  (do-sim'e-ter),  a.  [<  NL.  doMs,  a 
dose,  +  L.  me'fmsB,  a  measure.]  An  apparatus 
for  measuring  minute  quantities  of  liquid;  a 
drop-meter. 

Dosini*  (do-sin'i-ll),  n.  [NL.  (Scopoli.  1777),  < 
rfost'a,  a  Senegalese  (west  African)  name  of  a 
species,  +  ->«.]  A  notable 
genus  of  bivalve  mollusks, 
of  the  family  !'cnerida. 
They  hsve  s  Isrite  foot,  nulled 
»i|>bon»,  snd  s  very'  t'd  ^lund 
sliell,  ss  floriii,  a  o.nim«»n  »pr- 
ries  on  the  Atlantic  roost  of  the 
tinted  MtsUs. 

dosiology  (do-si-ol'^-ji),  n. 

[<  Gr.^W.f  (rVwr-,  AW-), 

a  dose,  +  ->o-)ia,  <  Myttv, 

sjM-ak.]  Same  as  Aiaotoqu. 
Doaithean  (dy-slth'tj-an). 

s.  tine  of  n  Sanmritnu  sei't,  named  from  Do- 
sitheus.  ii  false  MeKniali.  who  ap|>eure'l  aliout 
tin'  time  of  Christ.  n«  nimibrrs  w.re  fsnsti.nl  In 
vsri.iu.  res|«'.  t».  especlitlly  In  a  rl^.-i. 

•..-ii.iv.tn    11  I,  though  small  In 

KVirsl  iciiturles. 


I:  vM  v»lvr  c/  /lotmtM 


for 


a  ripprr'ii  mare,  ami  buy  new  dowsrs. 

VttUhrr  {and  am*Jur\  Noble  UenUetnan,  r.  1. 
4.  In  her.,  same  aa  tcater-budoet. 
dosser9  (dos'er),  a.    [Appar.  <  doss*,  a  hassock 
(also,  a  mattress T),  +  -crl.]  One  who  lodges  at 
a  doss-house. 

A  dosser  Is  the  frequenter  of  the  lodging  houses  of  the 
pour.  Syrdator,  No.  3060,  p  217. 

doss-houM  (doe'hous),  n.  In  London,  a  very 
cheap  lodging-house,  furnished  with  straw 
beds. 

Between  the  fourprfiny  itoss-aowss  sod  the  expensive 
Peshody  or  Wsterlow  tmlldlng,  adequate  lodging  of  a 
w  holesome  and  really  cheep  kind  Is  so  rarely  to  ba  found 

doasiere  (dos-i4r'),  n.  [OF.  doniere,  dounxiere, 
h  curtain :  see  do.v.«erL]  In  armor,  a  piece  pro- 
tecting Uie  back;  tie  piece  which  covered  the 
back  from  below  the  neck  to  the  waist,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  Uie  dossiers  was 
divided  In  the  middle,  and  the  two  parts  wen-  < 
by  ntesjis  of  hinges.  When  worn  with  the  laig 
splints,  the  drsuriere  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  I 
only,  corresponding  w  1th  the  panslcre  in  front 

dossil,  doaael-  (dos'lL  -el),  n.  [<  ME.  d»*>f, 
doeytie,  dotelle,  dottle,  damn,  <  OF.  dotil,  dousil, 
doutil  -  Pr.  dotil,  <  ML.  doofla*,  dueilliu,  du- 
eiemlu*,  a  spigot,  a  dim.  form,  lit.  a  little  con- 
duit, <  L.  dueere,  lead,  conduct:  see  dscf.]  1. 
A  spigot  in  a  cask ;  a  plug. 

Ilel  cs*te  away  Uie  dusvls,  that  win  orn  (ran]  abroad. 

AoVrf  of  UUm*r*rr,  p.  MS, 

2.  A  wisp  of  hay  or  straw  to  stop  up  an  aper- 
ture. [fYov.  Eng.]— 3.  The  rose  at  the  end 
of  a  water-pipe.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 4.  In  a-irro.,  a 
pledget  or  small  portion  of  lint  made  into 
a  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  for  purging  a 
wound. —  5.  A  roll  of  cloth  for  cleaning  the  ink 
from  an  engraved  plate  previous  to  printing. 
[In  the  last  two  senses  usually  do*»il.\ 
dost  (dust).  The  second  person  singular  indi- 
cative present  of  dot. 

dot1  (dot),  n.  [<  ME.  *dof  (not  found),  <  AS. 
doff,  a  dot,  speck  (found  only  once,  applied  to 
the  speck  at  the  head  of  a  boil);  proli,  =  D. 
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dot 

dot,  "a  little  bundle  of  spoiled  wool,  thread 
■ilk  or  such  like,  which  is  (rood  for  nothing" 
(Sowel ),  =  East  Fries,  dotte,  dot,  a  clump,  Fries. 
dodd,  a  clamp,  =  Sw.  dial,  dott,  a  Utile  heap, 
clump.  Hence  dottle;  also  (<  AS.  dott)  AH. 
dgttan,  E.  rfif*,  stop  op,  plug.]  A  point  or  mi- 
nute spot  on  a  surface;  a  small  spot  of  dif- 
ferent color,  opacity,  or  material  from  that  of 
the  surface  on  which  it  is  situated. 

Long  s  tood  Air  fledtvcre 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look' J  0110  block  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 

TVnnpjun,  alurte  d' Arthur. 
Swclflcally  —  (a)  A  ■mall  ■pot  Introduced  In  the  rarincs- 
lion  ot  cloth :  as,  polka  docs  In  women 'a  dross-fabric 
(t>>  In  writing  and  printing,  a  minute  round  «pot  serving 
— (1)  M  a  customary  distinction,  aa  the  dot  over  Uw  body 
of  i  and  )  and  formerly  of  y,  or  (i)  as  a  special  dtacrttlc, 
aa  the  doU  of  a,  a,  »,  etc..  In  the  notation  of  pronuncia- 
tion naed  in  this  dictionary,  or  the  vo«  el  signs  or 
m  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  or  (3)  aa  a  mark  of  punctual 
Uit  period  which  consists  of  one  dot,  and  the  colon. 
"  of  two  dota. 

.  Into  fashion  In  the  llth 

Enryc  Brit.,  XVIIL  Ml. 
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It  la  either  formally  settled  by  a* written  Instrument,  or 
secured  by  expressing  the  marriage  contract  aa  under  the 
dotal  rule. 

The  doa  or  dotal  eatale  Is  something  very  different  from 
•  >ur  "dower."  It  has  become  the  dot  of  French  law,  and 
U  the  favourite  form  of  settling  tlie  property  of  married 
women  alt  over  tbe  Continent  of  Europe.  It  la  a  cootri- 
hutkia  by  the  wife's  fa  " 
tended  to  asiist  the  hm 
the  conjugal  household, 
the  husband,  and  many  I 
from  spetMllugtt  on  obj. 
settlement.  The  corpus 
the  llomsns 
unle««  with  tl 


ill) 


The  dot  on  the  letter  [lie 
century. 

(0  In  mutUal  notation :  (I)  A  point  placed  after  a  note 
or  rest,  to  Indicate  that  the  duration  of  the  note  or  rest  U 
to  be  Increased  one  half.  A  double  dot  further  Increases 
the  durstlun  by  one  half  the  value  of  the  single  dot : 


CO  A  point  placed  over  or  under  a  note,  to  Indicate  thai 
tbe  note  is  tnbe  performed  ».  .mcwhat  staccato  (whb-h  wet' I; 
hut  in  old  music,  when  several  dota  are  placed  over  a  long 
'  that  It  b  to  be  subdivided  int..  as  many 


ffor  tbe  wille  of  a  woman,  A  no 

Dftrvrtim  o/  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1-  *>s°, 
Kay,  but  this  dvta(t*  of  our  general's 
O'ernows  the  measure.      Shak.,  A.  and  C,  I.  I. 

3.  The  folly  imagined  by  one  who  is  foolish 
and  doting.  [Rare.] 

and  childish  debtors  of  such  iguo- 
HaJctuf/t  m  I'oyooM,  I.  '254. 


Of  living  stately,  richly. 

To  " 


[People)  must,  as  tbey  Ibousbl,  heighten 
it  (religion)  (111  they  had  mixed  with  It  t 
KnthuMo»m,  or  the  dolaw  of  SuperstlUon, 


(.1)  When  placed  In  the  spaces  of  a  stall  wllb  a  heavy  or 
double  bar,  dota  Indicate  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  repeat 
(which  see),  (d)  In  enuVrotoVry,  and  In  weaving  Initialing 
embroidery,  a  simple,  smalt,  round  spot,  esiieelslly  when 
solid  or  opauue,  un  a  thin  and  translucent  ground.  There 
are  several  kinds,  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  sire,  ns 
point  de  Pols,  point  d  or,  etc.  (r)  In  flattering:  (1) 
Nails  so  driven  into  a  wall  that  their  heads  are  left  pro- 
jecting a  certain  distance,  thus  forming  a  gage  to  allow 
how  thick  the  plaster  should  he  laid  on.  (S)  A  patch  of 
plaster  pot  on  to  regulate  the  floating  rule  In  making 
screeds  and  Imys. 


dot1  (dot),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dotted,  ppr.  dotting. 
'      ».]   £  (ran*,  f.  To  mark  with  dots ; 
i  a  dot  or  dot*  in  or  upon :  as,  to  dot  an  i ; 


(<  A>f>,  ». 
to"!*,"  a 


;re,  and  in  other  part*  of 
I  by  a  dotted  line. 

Coo*,  Voyages,  It,  U.  7. 

2.  To  mark  or  diversify  with  small  detached 
objects :  as,  a  landscape  dotted  with  cottages 
or  clumps  of  trees. 

Dotting  the  fields  of  corn  and  vine, 

Like  ghosts,  the  huge  gnarl  d  olives  shine. 

Jf.  Arnold. 

8.  To  place  so  as  to  appear  like  dots. 

AU  about  were  dotted  leafy  trees. 

William  Siorrit,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  SIS. 
Dotted  line,  a  line  of  dota  on  a  surface  made  for  some 

si  I  IVt-  purpose,  as  In  a  map,  diagram,  or  drawing  to  mark 

an  Indefinite  boundary,  route,  or  outline,  In  printing  to 
mark  an  omission  or  to  guide  the  eye  from  one  point  to 
another,  etc.  -  Dotted  manner  ( V.  nwsim  eribUe).  a  sys- 
tem of  engraving  In  dots,  peculiar  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. When  on  metal  plates  tbe  larger  dots  were  proba- 
bly panched  out  of  the  metal  and  the  smaller  indented, 
hul  not  to  complete  perforation.  The  work  was  either  lb 
relief  or  In  intaglio,  accnrdlisf  to  circumstances.  When 
on  wood  the  circular  spots  were  cut  out  so  as  to  reduce  the 
surface  ot  the  blocks.  Dotted  metal  plates  were  Intended 
to  serve  as  ornaments  for  book-covers  and  -comers,  or  foe 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  their  Indented  dots  were  Ailed 
with  enamel.  Before  the  enamel  was  put  In  Use  gold, 
smith  was  accustomed  to  nib  off  impressions  upon  paper 
with  a  burnisher;  ami  these  Impressions  are  known  as 
prints  In  the  dotud  nsmsswr.— Dotted  note  or  rest.  In 
miuv-rtJ  iwwim,  a  l»ote  or  rest  wltli  a  dot  after  It  See 
..'of  i.-  (e)  (1  >  -  Dotted  Btlteh-   Same  as  doHtiteh. 

II.  in  fruits.  To  make  dots  or  spots.— To  dot 
and  carry,  or  carry  one,  etc,  in  performing  addition, 
as  lii  school,  to  set  down  the  units  of  an  added  column 
and  carry  the  tens  to  tlie  nest  column-  [In  tbe  extract 
used  as  a  complex  noun  for  tlie  action-! 

The  metre,  too  was  regular 
As  schoolboy  s  dot  and  carry 

leirefl.  Origin  of  Didactic  Poetry, 
To  dot  and  fo  one,  tn  waddle.  Cms*.  [Prov.  F.ng-1 
dot-  | .lot ),  n.  [<  P.  dot  =  Pr.  dot  =  Hp.  Pg.  dofe 
=  It.  dote,  dota.  <  L.  do*  (dot-),  dower:  see  dole 3 
(the  prop.  E.  form,  though  now  obsolete)  and 
doieer'*.]  In  mod.  rtril  lav,  dowry :  property 
which  the  wife  brings  upon  her  marriage  to  the 
husband,  the  income  of  which  is  in  his  control 
for  the  expenses  of  the  marital  establishment, 


1 1- 


n. 


•jln  for  hi 

Inspiltcn  of  this  deyte  ss  duardrl  schuldcn, 
The  more  the  materr  U  mured  tbe  Imnscdcrr  by]  worthen. 

Pitrt  /"fosrmsn '«  Or*  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  KS. 
The  n-nsetise  of  Herodotus  Is  that  of  a  baby.  Tbe  Don 
scose  of  Xennphon  Is  that  of  a  dotard. 

Maeautati,  History. 
2.  One  who  is  foolishly  fond ;  one  who  dotes. 
—  3.  Aa  aged,  decaying  tree.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

And  for  great  trees,  we  see  almost  all  overgrown  trees. 
In  church-yards,  or  near  ancient  buildings  and  the  like, 
Hards,  or  oMncts,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height. 

Baton,  Mat.  Hist.,  i  (*«, 

Doting;  imbecile. 

The  shaft  of  scorn  that  once  had  stunt 
llut  wakes  a  dotard  smile. 

Ttmgton,  Ancient  Sage. 

2.  Decayed,  as  a  tree.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Maule  dvttarde  ami  decayde  trees  are  within  divers 
mannors  surveyde,  which  are  contynuullie  wrongfullic 
taken  by  the  teuauutea.         Lanmtotm*  MS.  (HMO,  1*4. 

dotordlT  (do'tSnl-li),  a.     [<  dotard  +  -/</!.] 

Like  a  dotard :  weak, 
dotardy  (do'tftr-di).  a.   [<  dotard  +  -»A]  The 

state  of  being  a  dotard. 

dotation  (do-tA'shon),  n.  [=  F.  Pr.  dotation 
^=  Hp,  dotacioa  =  Pg.  dotaejlo  =  It.  dotation*,  < 
ML.  dotatio(n-)  <  I,,  ttotarr,  endow,  <  dog  (dot-), 
dower:  see  dor-.]  1.  The  act  of  endowing  a 
woman  with  a  marriage  portion. —  2.  Endow- 
ment ;  establishment  of  rumls  for  the  support 
of  some  institution. 


dote 

hand,  +  ehiug,  weigh.]  The  name  given  is 
the  south  of  China  to  the  portable  steelyard  in 
use  throughout  China  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
-  kinds,  used  for  weighing  silver 


by  the  wife  herself,  in 
and  In  bearing  tbe  expenses  of 
Only  tbe  revenue  belonged  to 
Inute  rulea  .  .  .  prevented  him 
ta  foreign  to  the  purpose  ol  the 
ir  capital  of  the  settled  property 
ss  now  In  FranceX  Incapable  of 
permission  of  a  court  of  jttstlee. 
Jfaine,  Early  Hist  of  Institutions,  p.  31V. 

lotage  (d6'tuj),  n.  [<  ME.  dotage;  <  <fc>f*l  + 
-ageT]  1.  Tiio  state  of  one  who  dotes;  feeble- 
ness or  imbecility  of  mind  in  old  age ; 
childhood;  senility. 

This  tree  Is  olde  anoon,  and  In  his  t 

"""'.il.Xp.W. 
a  eyea  the  streams  of  dofags  flow, 
a  driveller  slid  a  show. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  I.  JIT. 


(syoeeX  medicines,  etc..  the  beam  Is  of  Ivory  or  bone;  la 
the  larger  ones,  used  In  shops  and  for  general  marketing. 
It  Is  of  wood  Those  In  use  In  Hongkong  are  graduated 
for  both  Lngllsh  and  t  Chinese  weights 
dote1  (dot),  r. ;  j .ret.  and  pp.  doted,  ppr.  dohmq. 
[Also  doat;  <  ME.  doticn,  doten,  dote  (not  in 
AS,),  =  OD.  dotrn.  dote,  mope,  D.  duttcn.  take 
a  nap,  mope  (cf.  nuf,  a  nap,  sleep,  dotage),  a 
Ieel.  do  cm,  nod  from  sleep  (cf.  doff,  nodding, 
doffr,  a  noddcr),  =  MHG.  fiuen,  keep  stifl, 
mope.  Cf.  OF. 
Ui.  origin.]  L 
like  a  fool. 


iu.   iWrifcn,  seep  Btui, 

F.  radoter,  rave,  of 
It.  To  be  stupid;  act 


L*. 
I  Irnprxivp 
the  freaks  uf 


SMlinafltti.  s.-niKins,  II.  vllL 
dotal  (do'tal),  a.  [<  F.  Pr.  Bp.  Pg.  dotal  m  It. 
dotate,  <  XL  dotalis,  <  don  (dot-),  dower:  see 
riofS.l  Pertaining  to  dower,  or  a  woman's 
marriage  port  ion  ;  constituting  dower,  or  com- 
prised la  It. 

Shall  I,  of  one  poor  dotal  town  poearst, 

My  people  thin,  my  wretched  country'  waste? 

Gartk,  tr.  of  Ovid  s  Melaraorph.,  xiv. 

dotantf  (d6't«nt),  tt.  [<  dolel  +  -ahfl.]  A  do- 
tard. 

Can  yon  .  .  .  think  to  front  Ids  revenges  .  .  .  with  the 
palsied  Intercession  of  such  a  decayed  tlottnt  as  you  seem 
u  1-  1  Sliai.,  Cer..  v.  i. 

dotard  (dd'tlird),  «.  and  a.  [Also  dial,  (in  3d 
sense)  dottar'd;  <  ME.  dotard;  <  dofcl  +  -arrf.] 
I.  «.  1.  One  who  is  in  Mb  dotage  or  second 
intellect  is  impaired  by 


2.  To  lie  I 

the  intellect  impaired  by  age,  so  that  l 
wanders  or  wavers. 

He  dredes  no  dynt  that  doles  for  elde. 

^Uuerafire  fWu  (cd.  MnrrUX  H.  I 

Time  has  t 


to  .foal,  and  grow  i 

td  Into  a  Witch. 
Kpecttlor,  No.  117. 
-  .  was,  al  the  epoch  of 
*  man. 
/■nr.  Talcs,  I.  4;«. 

3.  To  1 

gant  fondness  or  liking:  with  on  orstyxm.-  a*, 
to  tfofe  on  a  sweetheart;  he  <<of«  upon  oysters. 

Ahotah  .  .  .  doted  on  her  lovers,  on  the  Assyrians. 

Exek.  xxiiL  i. 

N»  Man  ever  more  loved,  nor  less  dootef  upon  a  Wlf. 
than  be  I  Henry  IV.J,  JtaJrer,  Chnwlcles,  p.  1«U 

o  Heath  all-ehnoetit !  you  only  prove 
What  .lust  we  dots  »«,  when  'tis  man  w«  lore. 

Papr.  Klolsa  to  Abslard.  L  SS6. 

4.  To  decay,  as  a  tree.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tbe  seed  of  thorn  In  It  wol  drdc  and  dot,. 

falladiuM,  nuabondrte  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  28. 

n.t  fran*.  To  love  to  excess. 


Why  wilt  thou  dot,  thyself 
Oulofthym^He^e^heeb 


His  doM/i.oi  and  glorious  exaltation  of  the  see  ol  Rome, 
Bp.  BiJUy,  In  Itradlord  .  Utters  (Parker  Sot.  isisi, 

(II.  lea 


Tragedy,  lii-  S. 
the  fates, 
his  walghL 
IfarstoN,  Sophonisba,  v.  L 

(dot),  «.    [<  ME.  doff ;  <  aofel,  e.]    1.  A 
dotard. 

Thou  hast  y-ttat  llostl  thl  pride, 
Thou  dott. 

SirTryfrtm,p.\t». 

2.  A  state  of  stupor ;  dotage. 

Thus  after  as  In  a  dot*  he  hath  tottered  some  spare 
about,  at  last  he  fallelh  downe  to  dust 

Boyd,  Last  lUttell,  p.  !>si. 

dote2!  (dot),  n.  [<  F.  dof,  <  L.  do»  (dot-),  dower: 
see  >.'..f-  and  dotrer.]    1.  Same  as  dot*. 

In  the  article  of  his  own  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
France,  there  is  no  mention  of  dote  nor  doualre. 

Wynlt,  To  Cromwell.  April  IS,  1M0. 

2.  pi.  Natural  gifts  or  endowments. 

I  muse  a  mistress  can  lie  so  silent  to  the  doles  of  such  a 
servant.  B.  J  onion,  Eplcoene,  II.  2. 

As  we  awign  to  glorified  bodies  after  the  last  resurrec- 
tion certain  dote*  (ss  we  call  tbem  in  the  schoolX  certain 
endowments,  so  labour  thou  to  And  thoee  endowments  in 
thy  soul  here.  Dunne,  Sermons,  xviL 

Cor.  Sing  then,  and  shew  these  goodly  dotes  in  thee. 


sent  of  the  people,  without  any  corporation.  Myself 
K.  W.  l>i*„>  Hist,  Church  of  Eng.,  II, 


as-  *«nVTiwrf^j!^d^ 

Myself  descrv's  tbst  choice,  are  onely  love. 


if.  B.  tCmtmanlumo/ 


Arcadia,  p.  I 
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dote 


_  _  _    >  k,  fwm„    Vi  a,  w  a.   .,!,•  r.  r^.,\    I  -«  .  ... 

nee  mat  ijrnr  niif  Kirmjirra  itatt*ar«.  nt* 


dotedt  (dtVted),  a.    f=  8c.  dotted,  q.  t.  ;  <  ME.  ££T 

Send,.,  speaeh  and  d.Je.f  arMrasM.^  g.,  1.  rtU.  M. 
9.  Decayed,  as  u  tree. 

Then  Ntiln  could  nut  live 

Upon  the  hony  bom, 
lint  they  the  drones  would  dries 
t'ato  the  dotM  trees. 
Friar  Raton,  /,'rwa  Heads  PnpKou  06M> 

dotejheadr,       [(Ml  +  ^rfT  A^c^ari* 

fn*  ii i  vi  1-  7V*di*b>,  Works,  p. 

dotal  t,  a.    [<  dotel  +  h-;,  equlv.  to  ttofer.]  A 
dotard.  Dories. 


r  so  foolish  unlearned  a  drunken 
/•■.'tin  T  ...  Works,  p.  Mft. 

dot«r  (do'ter),  «.  f<  <U.lA  +  -<t« ;  equiv.  to 
dotard  and  dote-'.]  If.  thie  whose  understand- 
ing  U  enfeebled  by  age ;  a  dotard. 

What  should  a  bold  fellow  do  with  a  mob,  a  dumb 
d,.fer  with  a  pipe,  ur  a  Mind  man  with  a  looking glass? 


1741 

urous  decapod  crustaceans,  of  the  funnily  Pin- 
notherida.—tt.  A  genus  of  nudibranchiate  gas- 
tropoda, or  sea-slugs,  of  the  family  Dendrono- 
tela,  or  giving  name  to  a  family  ftotoidtr.  D. 
corona  In  is  a  email  brilliantly  spotted  species, 
dotoid  (dd'told ),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the  family 
lktttnda. 

Dotoidaj  i  d9-t«'i-d«),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dolo  + 
-*dtr.  ]  A  family  of  nndibranchiate  gastropoda, 
typified  by  the  genua  Doto,  containing  sea-slugs 
In  which  the  tentacle*  are  retractile  into  oup- 
shaped  cavities,  and  the  branch  is>  are  papilloae. 
dot  punch  (dot 'punch),  a.    Same  as  c-nttr- 

dot-fftitch  (dot'stleh),  n.    A  name  given  to  the 
embroidery-stitch  used  in  making  the  simple 
decoration  known  as  the  dot,  aim  also  plain 
leaves  and  the  like.    It  i*  a  simple  overcast 
stitch.    Also  called  dotted  notes, 
dottard  (dot'ard),  n.    Name  as  dotard,  3. 
dott«r(dot'er),s.  A  tool  for  making  dots;  spe- 
cifically, a  small  instrument,  made  in  various 
"  in  graining  for  imitating  the  eyes 


the  colour  I.  dry,  put  on  thr  eyes  [In  bird  s-eye 
y  dabbing  with  the  daster. 

1  ssr.,  p.  M. 


2.  One  who  dotes;  oi 
f  ondm-ss  or  liking :  with  on  or  sroon. 

Thus  mm  see  *  hat  fine  conclusions  three  deter* 
body  (though  arraaintevl  ml  masters  of  logic)  uuli. 

Msm-fA.  Intellectual  System,  p.  140 

8.  One  who  is  excessively  or  weakly  in  love. 

n.  If  In  Mark  my  lady's  brows  be  deck  d. 
II  (Miinu,  thai  pslnting  and  usurping  balr, 
Should  ravish  J.rfrrs  oitti  a  false  aspect. 

Mat..  LLL,  l».  i. 

doth  (duth  or  doth).  The  third  person  singular 
indicative  present  of  do1. 

Dothidea  (do-thid'f4),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
fungi,  lie  longing  to  the  Dotkideaeea>,  and  having 
dark-coloretl  uniseptate  spores.  Tlw-y  grow  on 
dead  branches  of  treea.  The  species  that  grow  on  living 
plant*,  which  were  formerly  clawed  in  thu  (emu,  are  now 
referred  to  /"A*tf<srAom. 

DothideacwB  (d6-thid-*-4'sf-*),  n.pl.  [NL..  < 
Itotbuba  +  -oewr.]  A  family  of  pyrenorayeo- 
tous  fungi,  having  the  perithelia  immersed 'in  a 
stroma  with  which  they  are  homogeneous  in 
substance.  Many  grow  upon  living  plants, 
others  on  dead  vegetable  substances. 

dothienent«ritl»  Moth'i-en-en-te-ri'tia),  n.  [< 
Gr.  doA^,  »  small  abscess,  a  boil,  +  hrttn, 
Intestines,  +  -»fw.]  Inflammation  of  Fever's 
patches  and  the  small  glandular  follicles  of  the 
Intestine. 

dothienteritis  (doth-i-en-te-ri'lis).  n.  Same  as 
dof*«-«c»frr»fM. 

doting  (do'ting),  p.  a.    [Pjir.  of  dotet,  r.]  1. 
Weak-minded ;  imbecile  from  old  age. 
She  U  ulder  than  the  was.  therefore  more  diiciM. 

fUtehtr (sad  uau(A*r>,  Queen  of  Cortnth,  til.  1. 
werrr.  Inss  the  hlatorUn  In  the  man,  ni» 
rrcollectiona  of  age  to  otrereoene  me. 

Irvine,  Knickerbocker,  p.  Us. 


i  E.  also  rfof- 

1,  dottrtl,  dotrtl;  <~}Ul.~dotrrtie,  a  stupid 
or  fooliah  person,  a  dotard,  also  the  bird,  so 


(dot'cr-el).N.  (Enrly 
'  <kMK.d 


called  from  its  supposed  stupidity,  <  done*, 
tr'.l  1.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  a  kitid  of  plover,  .Kgialite*  or  /.a- 


doten,  dote,  be  stupid :  see  dote* 


dromia*  morineltus,  abundant  iu  Kurope  and 
Asia.    It  breed!  In  hlsh  Ulllwl..  and 
use  ml|flatl,.in  tmhr  a  y.«r.  iiiliearlni!  t 


double 

tool  used  in  other  trades,  consisting  of  a  wheel 
mounted  in  ■  handle  allowing  it  to  revolve 
freely,  and  furnished  with  fine  blunt  teeth, 
which  when  rolled  over  a  surface  produce  a 
dotted  Una. 

doty  (do'ti),  a.  [<  dotd  +  -}/».  Cf.  doted,  do- 
tard.']  Decayed ;  decaying.    [Local,  U.  8.] 

A  lo«  mar  be  aVrtp  In  places,  and  ma  hollow,  and  yet 
have  considerable  good  timber  In  IL 

/•aOarfafpMs  Tslaerspa,  XI  a 

douane  (do-an' ),  «.  [<  V.  douane,  customs  du- 
ties, a  custom-house,  =3  Pr.  doana  =  It  doga- 
na  for  doana  —  ML.  dnana,  <  8p.  Pg.  adiuma,  a 

duty,  impost,  custom-house  (cf.  8n.  dnan,  oba. 
form  of  diran,  divan),  <  Ar.  at,  the,  +  diVnn, 
a  court  of  revenue,  minister  of  re 
oil,  divan,  etc. :  see  ditxis  and  devan. 
the  surname  Jfuane.~\   A  custom-house. 

While  the  Douan*  remained  here,  no  accident  at  that 
kind  happened.  Jtfenon,  t'orTvepoodenoe,  II.  401, 

donar,  dowar  (dou'ir),  n.  [<  Ar.  dour,  a  cir- 
cle, circuit.]  A  collection  of  Arab  tents  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle  as  a  corral. 

On  the  southern  and  western  etdre,  the  tents  of  the  vnl- 
irar  crowded  the  ground,  disposed  In  dowers,  or  circles  for 
iwnnlne;  osltle.  R.      Btirtm,  El-Medlnah,  p.  4ia 

doub.  ft.    See  doob. 

double  (dub'l),  a.  and  11.  [Early  mod,  E.  alao 
dnhhle,  ,M>ble;  <  ME.  double,  dobU,  dubble,  du- 
Me  SB  T).  dubbel,  a.,  double,  dobbet,  n„  gambling, 
—  IXJ.  ttnhhrl,  dobbrl  =  G.  doppel,  doppett,  a.,  a 
Dan.  dolibelt,  a.,  double,  dobbet,  n.,  gambling.  — 
Hw.  dubbel,  a.,  double,  <  OF.  double,  ,hble,  duble, 
V.  double  =  Pr.  doble  sa  8p.  doblo,  now  ustmlly 
dottle  xs  Pg.  dobro  =  It.  domno  (also  Sp.  Pg.  It 
duplo,  E.  duple),  <  I.,  du/iiux,  double,  <  dam,  = 
E.  hro,  4-  •plus,  akin  to  plenum,  full,  and  to  K. 
full:  see/af/l.]  I.  n.  1.  Consisting  of  two  in 
a  set  together:  being  a  pair;  coupled;  com- 
posed of  two  equivalent  or  corresponding  parts; 


aVma  In  April  and  May,  and  attain  III  September  and  Ik- 
toiler.  The  dotterel  is  about  10  Inches  Umt.  and  wrlehs 
4  or  bounces;  the  bill  ts  an  Inch  lonft;  the  general  pin- 


ts much  varleirated  above ;  the  belly  is 
brrsst  yellow,  with  a  white  and  Mack  collar. 


II 


rk.  the 
elir 


Let  me  not. 

•idler  the  .Mil 


lu  name  from  Its  apparent  stu|>ldlty.  or  lameness,  snow- 
ing Itself  to  be  easily  appmsvhml  and  taken.   Its  flifh 
Is  tnllrh  cstc-nied  for  food.  Several  related  SI 
the  same  name,  with  qualifying  terms. 

In  catcbrna-of  ssfsmsJl  we  see  how  the  fooliah  bird  plsy- 
eth  the  a|ie  III  gestures. 

The  Mtent,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish, 


3.  Excessively  fond. 


Id  call 
f  there  all. 
.Scott,  Hokefajr,  It.  a. 


In  a  doting  man- 
r  chai^teriied  by 
Also  spelled  doatingl*. 


Drvftan.  I'idyolblon,  xxt. 

Hence— 3.  A  booby;  a  dupe;  a  gull. 

ft.  Our  Doturrt  then  ts  < 
He  Is.  and 
As  dttttrrrU  use 
Advanc'd  tiiwar 
Mel  her  with  all  espreaslons. 


B.  He  Is.  and  Inst 

to  be:  the  lady  flrsl 


1  slaves  to  the  arrogance  of  a  few  of  their 
vwH  rami  we  .  and  are  iloatinffiy  fiwd  of  that  acrap  of  Gre- 
dan  knowledge,  the  rertpatetic  philosophy. 

fWvs.  Physical  KsMea.  U.,  Espt- 
Thiu  did  those  tender  hearted  refomters  datinfftp  tat- 
ter themselves  to  be  overcome  with  bsriote  language. 

Union,  Apology  for  Smectymnuiu. 

dotlng-piecet  (do'ting-pes),  n.  (<  dofiso,  verbal 
n.  of  <fc<frl ,  r. ,  +  rnifrr .  J  A  person  or  thing  dot- 
ingly  loved ;  a  darling. 

"  Pride  and  pervrrseuess."  asid  he,  "  wllh  s  vengeance  ' 
yet  this  is  your  «W ing  pi"r.    Kichantmm.  Pamela,  I.  oh. 

dotiah<d6'tish),<i.  [<dofcl,R„ -f  4s*l.]  Child- 
ishly fond;  weak;  stupid. 

IMtereis.  so  nslued  (says  ram-leu)  BaWaaM  Sj  their  rfnf 
isA  foi.llshiwwse.  ll-tln 

dotkin  (dot'kin), 
n.  Same  as  doit- 
kin. 

DotO  (do 'to),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Aurii, 
the  name  of  a  Ne- 
reid, lit  giver,  <  A- 
io-vat, give.]  l.A 

of  brachy-       tK*t  i*r***tm.  ■bud  natural  Sac 


J  he:  thelsdy  Aral 
Advsnc  d  toward  him.  stretcti  d  forth  her  wing,  and  he 

Aft*,  Old  C 

10  asftoford,  3: 


3t.  An  aged,  decaying  tree : 
also  used  at 


I  attributively. 


d.  Ir.  of  t'atudeii  a  Bnialn.  p.  :.4;i. 


Atrham,  The  Scholemsatcr,  p.  1S7, 
the  dOttSTSlt.  Seeders. 

(dot'ing-pen),  %.  A  drawing-pen 
which  makes  a  succession  of  dots  on  the  sur- 
face over  which  it  is  passed.  It  ronsiata  of  a  small 
toothed  wheel  rotating  to  x  st,Hk  ttj  which  it  is  sunnll^l 
with  Ink. 

dottle  (dot'l),  n.  [Also  written  doffW;  <  ME. 
dottel,  dotelle,  a  plug  or  tap  of  a  vessel  (cf.  IjO. 
duffc,  a  plug),  ult.  <  AS.  doff.  E.  dot.  a  point,  > 
dyttan,  E.  dill,  stop  up:  see  dof1  and  dtf1.]  1. 
A  plug  or  tap  of  a  vessel.— 9.  A  small  rounded 
lump  or  mass;  especially,  the  tobacco  remain- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe  after  smoking,  which 
is  often  put  on  the  top  of  fresh  ' 
refilling.  [Scotch.] 

A  snuffer -tray  containing  scrape  of  half  an: 
cxi."  pljie  dotlle*~  as  he  called  them,  which  were  carefully 
n-snioked  over  and  over  again  till  nothing  but  ash  a  as  left. 

Ain/Mfey,  Alton  laxke,  vi. 

dottrel  filot'rel),  s.    A  variant  of  dotterel. 
dot-wheel  Idot'hwiil),  n.    A  tool  used  in  book- 
binding and  other  leather-work,  also  a  larger 


posed  01 
twofold 


equivalent  or 
:  as,  a  double  leaf;  a 
80  we  grew 


like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming 
But  yet  a  anion  In  partition, 
Two  lovely  Wrrlea  moulded  ..n  one  stem. 


Shnk..  M.  K.  D.,  HI  t 
Hee  seemes  not  one  l«t  dun  Ve 

MJicn,  KlkonoklaatM.  IL 

Let  .  .  . 

The  iwan,  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake. 
Kloat  liinsfsV,  swan  sad  shadow ! 

S'eriiasrorfA,  Yarrow  Unvislted. 

9.  Having  a  twofold  character  or  relation; 
comprising  two  things  or  subjects,  either  like 
or  unlike;  combining  two  in  one:  as,  a  double 
office ;  to  play  a  double  part  on  the  stage  or  in 
society. 

i'ajit.  Mlnott  seems  to  have  served  our  prudent  fathers 
In  the  dim  Me  capacity  of  teacher  and  representative. 

rrmerson,  HlsL  Diacourse  at  t'oneord. 


of  his  had  1 

nd  of  gai  . 
Lord  .'Live. 


fa  bear 

of  his  good  actions,  of  every 


Twico  as  much  or  as  large  (according  to 
some  standard);  multiplied  by  two;  contain- 
ing the  same  portion  or  measure,  as  to  size, 
strength,  etc.,  repeated:  as,  a  vessel  having 
double  the  capacity  of  another;  a  decoction  of 
dowftte  strength;  a  double  bed. 

in  your  hand.  (Jen  zlilL  IX. 


I*t  a  rfouMr  portion  of  thy  spirit  tie  upon  me. 

t  ki.  11.  a 

4.  Of  extni  weight,  thickness,  site,  or  strength : 
as,  double  ale;  a  double  letter. 

The  haubreke  was  so  strange  of  dubbU  malle,  and  the 
auuycr  so  full  of  prow  esse,  that  he  no  merest  not  for  the 
stn.ke.  JferfM  <K  JS.  T.  H.),  U.  198. 

Hero'i  a  pot  of  good  doubU  beer,  nelghhoar ;  drink,  and 
fear  not  your  rasa.  Shot.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  it  3. 

6.  Acting  in  a  twofold  manner;  diverse  in 


*le  heart  do  they 
PailLt 

1  og  are  to«i  ifeuWe 
In  your  dissimulation.        Fvrd.  Tts  Pity,  iL  1 
Mie  has  found  out  the  art  of  making  me  ttelievc  that  I 
have  the  first  place  In  her  affection,  ami  yet  to  puulra  me 
liy  a  tl.ruHt  tongue,  and  an  ambiguous  look,  thai  about 
once  a  forutlgltl  I  fancy  I  liave  quite  lost  her. 

Slreie,  Lover,  No,  7. 

6.  In  5of.,  having  the  number  of  petals  largely 
increased  by  a  transformation  of  the  stamens 
or  pistils:  applied  to  flowers.— 7.  In  csfost., 
geminate;  being  in  pairs.— 8.  In  musical  instru- 
ments, producing  a  tone  an  octave  lower:  as,  a 
double  bassoon,  a  double  open  diapason  stop,  etc. 

Apparent  double  point  Ace  apparent.  —  Crossdou- 
blc-clavod,  in  Arr.,  a  cross  comimecd  of  double  warded 
keys,  either  radiating  from  a  common  ring  or  bow,  or  hav- 
ing the  bow  for  one  end  of  the  cross,  and  three  double- 


Digitized  by  Google 


warded  endt. —  Cross 
m^*jwd,  the  smaller  I 
Abo  oiled  eroas  crassf. 
See  crass!.—  Cross  doi 
florv  of  which  each  pa 
therefore  resembles  lour  f 
Cros*  double  portant, 
(which  tee,  under  rrnasl).. 


double 

double-crossed.  In  her.,  a  emu 
mis  of  which  are  crossed  swain . 
I  fTotwl)/.  —  Croat  double- parted, 
tble-paxted  Dory,  in  her.,  a  cruM 
1  it  cot  In  two  tod  separated :  II 
ir  flat  crescents  forming  »  cross.— 
at  rrut*  dmthU 
Double  action,  lu  mreX  :  (a) 


1742 


Often  Lord  Hothacliilds  hoi 


over  the  wide  pasture 
tin  Vale  ol  Aylesbury 


un  a  deer  fur  a  couple 
the  double*,  tad  {he 


Actluu  or  power  applied  In  two  directum*  or  serrirding 
letltoda,  or  by  the  agency  of  two  ] 


to  two  m< 

ber.  where 


parta  or  mem- 
ingle  part  might  be  made  to  perform  the 
wort ;  or  the  property  of  exerting  such  action  or  power, 
(ft)  Specifically,  In  t  steam-engine,  the  nrodoetlon  ol  both 
motions  of  the  pinion  by  the  agency  of  live  steam,  applied 
to  etch  face  alternately,  as  distinguished  from  einrtle  ae. 
linn,  In  which  the  return  motion  of  the  piston  Is  Induced 


by  atmospheric  pressure  or  by  tbe  weight  of  the  parts, 
dee  duuAie.orfirv;.  -  Double  algebra.  <o)  Ordinary  alge 
bra  with  Imagtnarlea.  (ft)  A  multiple  algebra  In  which  the 


Edinburgh  Jter.,  CL.WL  380. 

4.  A  trick ;  a  shift ;  an  artifice  to  deceive. 

I  would  now  rip  up  .  .  . 

All  their  iinh-illlaiilee  tnd  til  their  doubles. 

Which  are  more  than  a  hnntrd  htre  ere  thought  on. 

Ftrielutr,  Tamor  Tamed.  IIL  L 

5.  Something  precisely  like  another  thing;  a 
counterpart;  a  duplicate;  an  exact  copy. 

No  gloom  that  stately  shape  can  hide. 

No  change  uncrown  iu  brow  ;  behold  : 
bark,  calm,  large-fronted,  llghtnlng-eyed. 
Earth  has  no  double  from  its  mould ! 
0.  IT.  Holme;  Birthday  of  Daniel  Webster,  Jan.  18,  ISM. 


number  of  Independent  nnttt  is  two. —  Double  angle  of  t 
quadrilateral,  die  sum  of  two  opposite  angles.— Double 
bassoon,  a  musical  Instrument,  tbe  largest  and  deepest  of 


»  oboe  family,  having  t  compass  of  3  octavos  upward 
from  the  third  0  below  middle  C— that  It,  to  octave  low- 
er than  tbe  ordlrinrj  bassoon.  Its  tutie  Is  conical,  and 
more  than  18  feet  long,  but  so  bent  upon  Itself  it  to  be 
compact  and  convenient.— Double  bottle,  a  vesael  made 
of  two  bottles  combined  at  one  or  more  points,  so  is  to 
make  a  group :  usually  for  fantastic  elfect,  but  sometimes 
for  t  useful  purpose.— Double  bourdon,  the  lowest  stop 
ta  an  organ,  of  31  feel  pitch—  Double  claaa  (of  feet),  In 
M  proa.,  same  m  dtpfaaic  doss.  See  dipfatir.- Double 
consonant,  scliartcter  representing twocoiisonaut  signs, 
at  a  -  ts.  Greek  a  -  ye. -Double  contact,  contact  at 
two  points. -Double  crown,  an  English  prliitiDg-ptper 
of  the  site  9j  x  *>  incline. -Double-current  working, 
in  (W<v  ,  t  method  of  slgruUlngln  which  a  current  Brat 


My  clitrmini!  friend  .    .  lias,  I  am  almost  sure,  a  don- 
who  preaches  hi.  afternoon  a^^hjjv 


•octton  and  then  In  the  other  is  used  for  each  signal 
le  cases  the  line  it  kepi  closed,  tnd  to  transmit  s 
the  current  is  reversed.    In  other  cases,  as  In  Ibe 


I  fast-speed  automatic  system,  a  current  la  one 
j  is  used  to  put  the  recorder  lu  action,  tnd  a  our- 
.  In  the  opposite  direction  to  put  It  oat  of  action  and 
discharge  the  line.  -  Double  demlaemlquaver.  In  wiusi 
cat  nutation  u  sixty-fourth  note. -Double  generator  of 
a  ruled  surface,  t  line  lu  the  surface,  the  Intersection  of 
L— Double  gloster.a  rich  kind  of  cheene 
.  England,  from  new  milk.  —  Dou- 


ble horUontal  dial,  t  suti-dltl  having  two  gnomons  and 
to  trranged  that  Ui«  meridian  can  be  found,  aa  well  as  the 
'  ne.    Many  problems  can  tie  solved  by  means  of  tbe  to- 
—  Double  Image,  the  appearance  of  two  objects 
on  -Double  Joe.  a  Portuguese  coin,  the 
about  equal  In  value  to  a  Spanish  doub- 

ohle,  the  bright  Moldore, 
Double- Joe  from  ayont  the  tea. 

Barham,  Iuguldsby  Legends,  L  64. 

Double  medium,  an  American  printing-paper  of  tbe  size 
14  x  aa  laches.  Double  negative,  a  sign  of  negation 
repeated.  -  Double  pistole,  a  former  gold  coin  lu  Ger- 
many. Swltacrlaitd,  and  Italy,  generally  worth  about  #8: 
but  several  kinds  of  Swiss  double  pistoles  were  worth 
about  en. ax— Double  point  (SL  yunetum  duplex),  t 
point  upon  t  curve  or  surface  which  counts  for  two  In  re. 
gtrvl  to  the  Intersections ;  on  a  curve,  I  point  htvlug  two 
tangents,  a  node:  on  a  surface,  a  point  where  t  curve  of  the 
second  order  Is  tangent  to  the  surface,  a  conical  '|iolnt— 
Double  pot,  nn  English  printing  pajM-r  of  the  sire  17  x  '£>4 
knohe«.  —  Double  question ,  one  that  often  two  tlternt- 
tlvea  between  which  the  determination  Is  to  be  made. 

A  dewMr  t/wtetum  staudeth  not  In  one  woorde,  hut  In 
,1  sentences,  as  thus  :  Is  the  studle  of  Fhllu-o 
I  worthie,  or  It  It  nut? 

Sir  T.  Wilim,  Kule  of  Reason  (1WU 


See  mar.— Double  royaL  tn 
paper  of  the  site  as  x  40  inches.  -  Double  secant 


cubic,  a  right  line  cutting  the  cubic  three  times, 
a  sense  of  Scripture.  See  sense.  Double 
9ees*.ujS>.  -  Double  sixes.  (a)  Two  alxcs  thrown 
at  once  with  two  dice.  (6)  A  certain  system  of  lines  on  a 
cubic  surface.— Double  tllder.  See  rlider.  Double 
spiral.  In  mmM.,  tbe  Isogunal  trajectory  of  a  aheaf  of  cir- 
cles; a  rhumb-line  at  It  appears  on  t  slereographtc  pro- 
jection. —  Double  tangent,  *  line  which  is  tangent  to  a 
curve  at  two  points.  —  Double-tangent  plane,  a  plane 
wtuVh,  la  tangent  to  a  surface  at  two  points.  — Order  of 
tbe  Double  Crescent.  See  rr'trrnt.  (For  other  jihrasrs. 
as  douUe  bar,  eonseiouenees,  /unetum,  relation,  refruetion, 
etc. ,  see  tbe  tn  Kins.)  |  Double  Is  much  used  in  composition 

II.  ».  1.  A  twofold  quantity  or  size;  a  num- 
ber, gum,  value,  or  measure  twice  as  great  an 
the  one  taken  aa  a  standard. 

And  whereas  he  salth  the  cmperour  had  lint  for  his  part 
a  rfoWsV,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  knowing  what  the  wares  cost 
In  those  partes,  lie  had  Irlble.   Uatiuvt »  Vouayee,  L  Sli 

If  the  thief  be  found,  let  him  pay  deuAfe.     Ex.  nil  1. 

In  til  the  four  great  rears  of  mortality  ...  I  do  not 
And  that  any  week  the  plague  increased  to  the  double  of 
the  precedent  week  above  five  times. 

.  Bill,  of  Mortality. 

J  In  physiea,  as  well 
t  given  proportion  of  any- 
thing Is  advantageous,  that  the  double  will  lie  quite  as 
good,  or  that  it  wlU  be  good  at  all. 

Contemporary  Iter..  I.  M 

2.  A  backward  turn  In  running  to  escape  pur- 


It  is  a  dangerous  way  of  rea* 

i,  tn  conclude,  because  a 
|  is  advantageous 
i  or  that  it  wlU  be 


each  dotiMr  ami 
He  tbe  pursuit  h. 


I  disguise 

i  pursuit  he  tries. 

Scott,  Kokeby,  III.  t 

—  3.  A  turn  ;  a  place  where  a  doubling 
ia  made,  aa  by  game  in  hunting. 


Wr. 


as  If  her  do«M.  hsd  suddenly  glided  forward 
at  roe  through  her  evasive  eyea. 

r.  ITiafArop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xv. 
The  host  of  hay  cocks  seemed  to  float 
Willi  'i  .,....•„  :..  Ibe  wster. 

U.  I\  Syoffont,  Poems,  p.  in. 

Hence— 6.  A  person's  apparition  or  spirit,  ap- 
pearing to  himself  or  to  another,  aa  to  admonish 
him  of  his  approaching  death;  a  wraith.— 7. 
A  fold  or  plait;  a  doubling. 
Rolled  np  in  sevenfold  double.  Jforsfua. 

8.  Mtlit.,  a  contraction  of  doubk-juick  (which 
aee). —  8.  In  music:  (a)  A  variation,  (b)  A 
repetition  of  words  in  a  song,  (c)  [F.J  A 
turn,  (d)  In  the  opera,  a  singer  fitted  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  principal  in  an  emergency, 
(e)  An  instrument,  or  especially  an  organ-stop, 
sounding  the  octave  below  the  usual  pitch :  us, 
to  play  an  organ-piece  with  the  dvuile*  drawn 
(that  Is,  with  the  lft-feet  stops).  (/)  pi.  In 
change-ringing,  changes  on  five  bells :  so  called 
because  two  pairs  of  bells  change  places.  Also 
called  grandnre. — 10.  A  size  of  Tavistock  roof- 
slates,  13  X  16  inches.— 11.  Eerie*.,  a  feast  on 
which  thoantiphon  is  doubled;  a  double  feast. 
See  featt,  and  fo  double  an  anUphon,  nnder  dow- 
6i>,  v.  f. — 18.  In  short  tr*wf,  a  game  by  which 
the  winners  score  two  points,  their  adversaries 
having  scoredonly  one  or  two  to  lltolr  five.— 1 3. 
pi.  In  (Via-n-fcmiM,  games  played  by  two  on  a 
side:  opposed  to  mnglent,  played  bv  one  on  a 
side. — 14.  In  printing,  same  as  doublet. —  1 5.  pi. 
Thick  narrow  ribbons  for  shoestrings  and  the 
like,  usually  made  of  silk  or  cotton.  To  make 
a  double.  In  sAoon'tv.  to  kill  two  birds  or  beasts  In  suc- 
cession, one  with  each  barrel  of  a  double-barreled  gun. 
double  (dub'l),  twfr.  [<  double,  ti.)  Twioe;  dou- 
bly. 

To  do  a  wilful  111,  and  glory  In  It 

Is  to  do  It  double,  double  to  bo  damn'd  too. 

MoteAer,  Wife  for  a  Month,  tv.  S. 
None  Double  see  like  Men  In  Love.    CeasVp,  Ode,  st  ft. 

Arched  double,  beveled 

etc.  flee  the  adjectives  

riders  at  once,  as  a  horse. 

Bis  father,  without  any  trouble, 
.-vt  Iter  up  behind  him,  and  bad  her  not  fear, 
For  bit  gelding  had  oft  carried  double. 

Xobin  /foods  Birth  (Child e  Ballads,  V.  Hi). 
To  see  double,  to  see.  by  Illusion,  two  Images  of  the  same 
object :  an  experience  common  lu  drunkenness, 
double  (dub'l),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doubled,  ppr. 

mod.  E.  also  dubble;  <  HE. 

.  <  OF.  ftewWcr, 
doWer,  F.  dowNer  =  Pr.  Sp.  doblar  =  Pg.  dobrar 

—  It.  dofnnare  (cf.  D.  dubMen,  rer-dubbtlrn 
G.  doppefn,  eer-iiopprln  =  Dan.  for-doble  =  8w. 
/(ir-W«ooto,  double,  =  M I A  i.  iMibelen,  dubbelen 

—  Dan.  doole  =  Sw,  dobbla,  gamble,  play,  with 
dice),  <  ML.  duplare,  double,  <  L.  dupltts,  dou- 
ble: ace  doufe/V,  a.  J  L  fron*.  1.  To  make  dou- 
ble; increase,  enlarge,  or  extend  by  addi 
equal  portion,  measure,  or  valne  to : 
b! r  a  sum  of  money ;  to  double  the  quantity  or 
size  of  a  thing;  to  double  a  task. 

As  if  equiUe  pretended  were  not  lnlquitie  doubled. 

/"urcAas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  tt. 

All  his  Ills  are  made 
Lett  by  your  bearing  part ;  his  good  Is  doubled 
By  your  communicating. 

Skirleu.  Maid'.  Revenge,  II.  4. 

2.  To  be  the  double  of:  contain  twice  the  num- 
ber, quantity,  or  mensuro  of,  or  twice  as  much 
as :  as,  the  enemy's  force  doubles  our  own. 

£if'Nbfifi0  all  Ms  master's  rice  of  pride. 

Tennyson,  Gertbit 

3.  To  bring  or  join  together  or  side  by  side, 
as  two  parts  of  a  thing,  or  two  things  "of  tbe 
same  kind ;  lay  or  fold  one  part  of  itiMin  uno- 
ther:  as,  to  double  a  shawl  or  a  curtain :  often 
followed  by  an  adverb  of  direction  or  manner: 
as,  to  double  a  blanket  lengthwite  or  erxteeteiee; 


ding  an 
,  to  rfott- 


donble-benched 

to  double  up  a  file  or  files  of  soldiers,  or  test  tee 

of  horses;  to  double  over  a  leaf  in  a  book;  to 
double  down  the  corner  of  a  page. 

Thou  .  .  .  shalt  double  the  tilth  curtain  in  th<-  fore- 
front of  the  tabernacle.  Ex.  xxru  a. 


lie  1- night  her  Sermons,  Psal 
And  double*  down  tbe  useful 


There's  t  Page 
Feast  for  tu  Enipe: 


doubled  down 

Corojreve, 

4.  To  clench,  as  the  hand. 

Then  the  old 

Was  wroth,  and 


B.  To  repeat ;  duplicate :  as,  to  i 

Tbe  rebel  Icing 
Doubted  that  sin  In  lletb.1  and  in  Dan, 
Likening  hit  Maker  to  tbe  grated  ox. 

Milton,  P.  U,  L  < 

6.  To  pass  round  or  by ;  march  or  sail  : 
so  as  to  proceed  along  both  sides  of:  as,  to 
double  Cape  Horn. 

Sailing  along  the  coast,  he  doubled  the  promontory  of 
Carthage.  Knollet,  H  1st  Turks- 

John  tlonssles  tnd  Tristan  Vat.  .  .  .  having  obtained  a 
small  ship  from  him  [the  prlnor).  tvsolved  to  UoubU  Cape 
llojadnr,  and  discover  tho  coast  beyond. 


Brum,  source  of  the  Nile,  II.  97 
7.  In  music,  to  add  the  upper  or  lower  octave 
to  tbe  tones  of  (the  melody  or  harmony).— 
Doubled  glass,  fee  oiau.   To  double  an  ejmphon, 

U>  tty  tn  antlplKin  In  full  both  before  aad  after  Its  |*tl>n 
or  canticle,  as  is  done  on  double  fetala.  -  To  double  t  ~  ' 
twist,  to  tdd  (one  thread)  to  another  and  twist  (Ui 
l'  ,.•  tiler 

111.  intrans.  1.  To 
number,  value,  or 
great. 

Ti.  observed  In  particular 
space  of  three  hundre<t  years, 
ties,  the  number  ol  men  dot  ' 
T. 

S.  To  turn  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 


To  thrid  _ 

V,.|   f,  uUe 

By  all  tbe 
8.  To  put  on 
IledouMedtohls 


p.  10*. 

4.  Milit.,  to  march  at  the  double-quick. —  5. 
To  play  tricks;  practise  deception. 
Om.  An  t  please  your  honour  

Count  F.  Tut,  tut,  leave  pleasing  of  my  honour,  dili- 
gence; 
You  denote  with  me,  come. 

B.  Joneon,  Csee  Is  Altered,  I  S. 

What  penalty  tnd  danger  you  accrue, 

If  you  be  found  to  double.  W.  betrr. 


s)  JVarel,  to  inclose  between  two 
it.   (ft)  To  elude  (pursuers!  by  torn 


To  double  upon.  ( 
fires,  ss  an  enemy  s  fleet, 
ing  bss-k  in  rnnulng. 
donble-fMilng  (dub'l -ak' ting),  o.    In  *«»., 
acting  or  applying  power  in  two  directions; 

{irodueing  a  double  result  Doable-acting  cyl- 
nder.  Inclined  plane,  pump,  steam-engine,  et..  v» 
the  nouns. 

donble-bank  (dub'l-bank),  e.  f.  To  work  or 
pull  by  means  of  men  working  in  pairs,  as  an 
oar  or  a  rope — that  is,  with  two  men  at  one  oar, 
or  with  men  on  both  sides  of  the  rotie. 

double  -  banked,  double -benched  (dub'l- 
bangkt.-bencht),  o.  1.  Aoaf.,  having  two  oppo- 
site oars  pulled  by  rowers  on  the  same  thwart, 
or  having  two  men  to  the  same  oar:  said  of  a 
boat. — 2.  Having  two  tiers  of  oars  and  of  row- 
ers, one  over  the  other,  as  ships  were  worked 
in  antiquity.- Double-banked  frigate.  Sec  /.,.»«/, 

doable-banker  (dub'l-baiig'ker),  n.  Same  as 
double-banked  frigate  (which  see,  under  J'tig- 

donble-barTeled  (dub'l-bar'eld),  a.  I.  Hav- 
ing two  barrels,  as  a  gun.— 2.  Figuratively, 
serving  to  effect  a  double  purpose  or  to  pro- 
duce a  double  result. 


This  wis  a  doi 


irraOsrf  compliment.  11  liuptird 
that  Mrs.  Weller  wss  a  roost  agreeable  f.-male.  anil  aV> 
that  Mr.  ftuggins  had  a  clerical  appearance 

thekene,  Pickwick,  xttii. 

donble-b&as  fdub'l-baV),  n.  A  musical  instru- 
ment, tho  largest  and  deepest  of  the  viol  fam- 
ily, having  3  or  4  strings,  with  a  compass  of 
over  3  octajres  from  the  third  E  below  middle 
C.  It  was  Invented  In  the  titteenth  century,  and  intro- 
duced Into  the  orchestra  about  1700 ;  and  II  U  uow  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  orchestral  Inttrumetita  The  string, 
arc  uwiallv  tone!  a  fourth  apart 

double-benched,  a.  Sec  doubie-tHinked. 
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double-biting  (dob' l-bt' ting),  a.  Biting  or 
rutting  on  either  side:  as,  a  douNe-bthng  ax. 
/rrudru.  TRbt,..] 

double  -bitt  (dub'l-bit),  r.  t.  Saut.,  to  pass,  an 
a  cable,  round  another  bitt  besides  its  own,  or 
give  it  two  turns  round  the  bitta,  so  that  it  will 
be  more  securely  fastened. 

doable-bodied  (aub'ibod'id).  a. 

(eeuilul,  M^^.v-lllft1*.'.  and  itscra 

double-breasted  (dub'l-bres'ted),  a.  Made 
alike  on  both  sides  of  the  breast,  as  a  coat  or 
waietcoat  having  two  rows  of  buttons  and  but- 
tonhole*, so  that  It  may  be 
•ride.. 


H.  woe.  >  pair  of  plaid 
«sV**/»o>  breeu*ed  wautcoaL 

double-breather  (dub'l-bre'THer),  a.  An  am- 
phirhine  animal,  or  one  which  breathes  through 
two  nostrils;  one  of  the  Ampkirhiua  (which 
•ee),  or  any  vertebrate  above  the  Momorhina. 
Ilaeeket 

double-brooded  (dubl-bro'ded),  a.  In  catota., 
having  two  broods  annually:  applied  to  those 
•farcies  which  have  two  generations  during  the 
r,  one  brood  generally  appearing  in  the 
r  and  the  other  in  the  autumn. 

» <dub'l-ch*rj'),  r.  '-To  charge, 
i  a  double  portion. 

i  what  office  thou  wilt  In 
,  I  will  d.<uile  ,-A.i.  j»  the*  with 

SUt  .lUcn.  IV.,  y.  s. 

(dub'l-kon'kav),  a. 

nature. 


1748 

chambers. — 5.  A  tenement-house  having  two 
families  on  one  floor:  so  termed  by  the  police 
of  New  York  city. 

double  d'or  (dfl'hl  dor).  A  kind  of  French 
jewelry,  formed  from  a  plate  of  gold  soldered 
upon  a  copper  plate  eleven  times  as  thick. 
The  compound  plate  thus  formed  is  rolled  thin 
and  made  into  any  desired  shape. 

double-dye  (dub'I-di),  e.  t.   To  dve  twice  over. 

double-dyed  (dub'l-did),  p.  a.  1.'  Twice  dyed. 
Hence  —  2.  Deeply  imbued,  as  with  guilt; 
thorough;  complete:  as,  a  aVite/c-dyrd  villain. 

double-dyeing  (dnb'l-di'ing),  n.  A  method 
of  dyeing  mixed  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  bv 
which  the  wool  is  first  dved  with  a  color  which 
has  no  affinity  for  cotton,  after  which  the  cot- 
ton is  dved  with  some  color  having  no  affinity 
for  wool. 

double-eagle  (dubl-e'gl),  a.  1.  A  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States,  worth  two  engiex  or  fJK 
or  £4  2t.  2d.  English  moiiey.— 2.  The  heraldic 
representation  of  an  eagle  with  two  heads,  as 
in  the  national  arms  of  Russia  and  Austria.  It 
is  the  ancient  emblem  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Holy  Roman  empires. 

double-edged  (dub'l-ejd),  a.  1.  Having  two 
edges, 

"  Yonr  Delphic  .wort."  the  pt 
"  la  dauUe-edatd,  snil  nh  o>> 


donble-nostriled 


double-flirt  (dub'l-ferst'i,  n.  In  Oxford  Ont- 
versityi  (a)  One  who  gains  the  I 
in  both  • 


in  the  examinations 
ematics. 


classics  and  math- 


Thc  Calendar  doe*  not  ihow  su  average  of  twi>  linuble 
Pinto  annually  for  the  last  two  rears,  oat  of  oii«  hundred 
eight  graduates  In  Honor*  sod  more  than  twu* 
of  graduate*  altogether. 

C.  A.  Briefed,  Engliah  fnlvertty,  p.  1*1 


(b)  Tlie  degree  lt*clf :  as,  he  took  a  < 
at  Oxford. 

double-flowered  (dub'l-flou'erd),  a. 

double  flowers,  as  a  plant, 
double-footed  (dub'l-fut'ed).  a. 

applied  to  those  myriapods  (the 

which  have  two  pairs  of  limbs  to  < 

of  the  body  — that  is,  the  round  < 
double-gear  (dub'l-ger'),  a,  Int 

ing  attached  to  the  headstock  of  a  lathe  to 

vary  its  speed, 
double-gild  (dub'l-gild),  r.  f.     To  gild  with 

double  coatings  of  gold ;  hence,  to  ( * 

cover  up  by  flattery  or  cajolement. 


t  lieu.  IV.,  I,.  4. 
a.  1. 


le  ehilognatha) 
o  each  segment 

smc*.,  the  gear- 
L  of  a  lathe  to 


doubltvhaJlded  (duVl-han'c 
-2t. 

GlanHlle. 


ing  two  hand..—  2t.  Doul 


2.  Figuratively,  cutting  or  working  both  ways : 
applied  to  an  argument  which  makes  both  for 
and  against  the  person  employing  it.  or  to  any 
statement  having  a  double  meaning. 

IkmbU-edged  sa  la  the  argument  from  rudimentary  or- 
gan*, there  u  prohshljr  none  whleh  has  produced  a  greater 
effect  In  promoting  the  general  aoce-irtiuioe  of  the  theory 
of  evolution,  i/ufey,  Evolution  In  liaology. 

double-ender  (dnb'l-en'drr),  u.  1.  Anything 
with  two  ends  alike,  as  a  boat  designed  to  move 
forward  or  backward  with  equal  ease. 

Two  .hip*,  the  Peruvian  corvette  "America- and  the 


double-headed  (dub'l-hed'ed),  a.  1.  Having 
two  heads :  as,  a  double-headed  eagle  in  a  coat 
of  arms. — 2.  Supposed  to  have  two  heads:  as, 
the  double-headed  serpent  (the  amphlsbtena). 

double-header  (dub'l-hed'er),  a.  A  railroad- 
train  drawn  by  two  engines,  or  pulled  by  one 
engine  and  pushed  by  another.  [Colloq.,  U.  8.] 


WsrwkSavlrt.  KngUn.l 

ing  of  cones  joined  base  to  base  and  apex  to 
apex,  as  a  Romanesque  style  of  molding, 
double-convex  (dub*l-kon'veks),  o.    Same  a* 

rt'ner  T't-c/NVrs. 

double-crown  (dtib'l-kroun').  A  gold  coin 
of  the  value  of  10  or  1 1  shillings,  current  in  F.ug- 


?,ir°7M„>^i,l,r'"h  * 


land  In  the  seventeenth 
issued  by  James  I. 


It! 


(dub-l-dar-'kn), 


I  nltcl  SUtee  rf™U.Wcr  ••  Wateree,"  were  carried  |by  a 
great  sea-wave  1  nearly  half  s  mile  to  the  north  of  Artca. 
>K  jond  the  railroad  which  ran.  to  Tacua.  and  there  left 
stranded  high  and  dry. 

It  A.  Proctor,  light  Science,  p.  21ft, 
It  may  be  atyled  s  donhte-enAre  spear,  for  each  extrem- 
ity of  It  1*  pointed  In  an  Identical  manner. 

.i  riser.  .iHtitjuanan,  IX.  .170, 

2.  A  cross-cut  sawing-machine,  with  a  pair  of 
adjustable  circular  saws,  for  equalizing  pieces 
of  stuff  by  sawing  both  ends  at  once, 
double  entendre  <d6'bl  on-tori'dr).  (F-  dou- 
ble, double,  and  entendre,  to  understand,  used 
in  the  sense  of  cm  (cafe,  meaning,  sense.  The 
French  has  no  such  phrase ;  its  nearest  equiva- 
lent is  mot  <t  double  entente,  a  word  or  phrase  of 
double  sense,  for  which  the  E.  phrase  seems  a 
blundering  substitute,  with  modified  meaning.] 
A  word  or  phrase  with  two  meanings,  or  ad- 
mitting of  two  interpretations,  oue  of  whleh  is 
usually  obscure  or  indelicate. 

The  French  know  no  audi  expresafon  a*  dmilAt  entendre, 
the  nearest  approach  to  It  bring  diiwMf  entente,  a  double 
meaning :  which  ia,  however  wholly  devoid  of  the  ulterior 
slgulAcance  attached  to  dtmUe  entendre.    Saturday  Iter. 

t,  whether  right  or  wrong,  ha*  been  nat- 
n  F.iigllsh,  and  will  be  found  in  many  of  the  best 
«*  Had  I  l.«een  writing  In  French,  I  should  have 
•U  entente.  .V,  ant  o.,  7Ui  »cr.,  IV.  ic. 

double-eryod  (dub'l-ld),  o.  Watching  in  all  di- 
rections ;  having  keen  sight. 


idoubU-daekrn  gloomy  aaiea. 

-".  To  * 


<i.  w.  rurtia 


double-dealw  (dub'Me'ler).  n.  One  who  acts 
two  different  parts  in  the  same  business  or  at 


a.  Duplicity;  deceitful  practice; 
sion  of  one  thing  and  the  practice 


the  same  time;  one  who  professes  one  thing 
and  intend*  another;  one  guilty  of  duplicity. 
Well,  1  will  be  ao  much  a  .Inner  to  !►*•  a  dtntU*  dealer. 

SKak.,  T.  V,  v.  I. 

double-dealing  (duh'Me'ling),  a.  and  a.  L 

the  profes- 
of  another. 

lid  a*  to  the  priest*,  thought  he  owed 
a  mortification  for  his  i„\ibU  deahnu 

Brutr,  Source  of  the  Slle.  II.  'MB. 

I  of  the  universe  mn  not  carried  on  after  a  s). 

H.  Syenerr,  Social  SUtlca,  p.  61S. 

II.  a.  Given  to  duplicity;  artful ;  treacherous. 

There  were  parson.  atOtford  a*  double  dentin-?  ami  dan- 
gerou.  aa  any  priest,  mit  of  Rome.  Thackeray 

double-decker  (dub'l-dek'6rl.  a.  1.  A  ship 
with  two  decks  above  the  water-line. —  2.  A 
street-ear  having  a  second  floor  and  seats  on 
top.— 3.  A  freight-  or  cattle-ear  with  two  floors. 
—4.  A  steam-boiler  with  two  tiers  of 


l"  •< '.'/  rntendrt, 
nrallxed  in  Cng 
du-ttonarle 
uaed  double  entente. 


ITcvollc  he  Itlse  aid)  peeped  out  through 
Yet  not  ao  prevlllr  but  the  Foxe  hlln  s|i)ed  : 
Kor  deceitful)  meaning  la  deutaV  nsj, 

Simttr,  Shep  <  ul.,  May. 

double-face  (dub'l-faa),  n.  Duplicity;  insin- 
cerity; hyiiocrisy. 

double-faced  (dub'l-fast),  a.  1.  Having  two 
faces  or  aspects :  as,  the  double-fared  god  Janus. 

Fame,  If  not  doisWe  fared ,  b  doable- mouth  d. 
And  with  oinlrary  blast  uruclaloi.  most  deeds. 

Jfittois,  S.  A.,  L  m. 

2.  Having  bi>th  surfaces  finished,  ao  that  either 
may  be  used  as  the  right  side:  as,  a  double- 
faced  cloth,  shawl,  or  other  fabric. — 8.  Deceit- 
ful :  hypocritical ;  practising  duplicity. 


A  freight  engine  dualled  into  the  rear  of  the  train,  < 
Ing  th.  ends  of  nearly  all  the  cart  on  the  train,  a*  well  as 
damaging  the  second  engine,  the  train  being  a  dnsuVe- 
'    /"  PkHadetpXta  Ltdjrr,  Dec,  So,  ih»7. 

double-hearted  (dub'l-hkr'ted),  a.  False  at 
heart ;  deceitful ;  treacherous. 

double-hung  (dub'l-hung),  a.  In  area.,  being 
both  suspended  so  as  to  move  upward  or  down- 
ward :  said  of  the  two  sashes  of  a  window  pro- 
vided with  cords,  pulleys,  and  weights. 

double-lock  (dub'l-lok),  r.  f.  1.  To  faaten  with 
two  bolts;  secure  with  double  fastenings. — 2. 
To  lock  by  turning  the  key  twice,  aa  in  some 
forma  of  look. 

double-lunged  (dub'l-lungd),  a. 
lungs:  specifically  applied  to  the  J 

double-man  (dub'l-man),  a.  In  theX'nivereity 
of  Cambridge,  one  proficient  both  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  classics.   Compare  double-fir* t. 

double-manned  (dub'l-mand),  a.  Furnished 
with  twice  the  complement  of  men,  or  with  two 
men  instead  of  one. 

double-meaning  (dub'l-me'ning),  a.  Having 
or  conveying  two  meanings;  misleading;  de- 
ceitful. 

Hs  has  deceived  me,  like  a  sfasstatr-itseanow  propliealer. 

Skak.,  Alfa  Well.  Iv.  3. 

double-millad  (dub'l-mild),  a.    Twice  milled 

or  fulled,  as  cloth,  to  make  It  finer, 
double-minded  (dub'l-min'ded),  a.  Waver1 

ing;  unstable;  unsettled;  undetermined. 
A  double  minded  man  la  unstable  In  all  hi.  w.y.^  ^  ^ 

double- mindedneas  (dub'l-min'ded-nee),  n. 

Indecision;  inconstancy;  instability, 
double-natured  (dub'l-na'tfi/d),  a.   Having  a 

twofold  nature. 

Two  kinds  of  life  hath  doubte  natured  man. 

And  twoof  death.  fousu/,  Night  Though ta. 

doubleneas  (dub'l-nes).  a.   [<  ME.  doubUme$te; 

1.  The  state  of  being  dou- 


<  double  +  -«*s».] 
ble  or  doubled. 


If  yvm  think  well  to 


a  yon  may,  the  double- 
>lt  from  reproof. 


<>  Lord.  I  am  .lire  Mr.  Sneer  1  _ 

to  A  damn  d  AwMe-nrmf  fellow  • 


cerity 


SKeruian,  The  Otur,  I.  1. 
crgrtlc :  s  dnuUe- 
/need,  but  nut  a  double-minded  man  rWarwIekl 

■  tW.xvll. 


ItouUeneen  Is 
Oie  continued  growth  of 
mu  ia  strocigly  Inherited. 

Atrsnn,  Var.  of 

2.  Duplicity;  deceit. 

For  In  cure  dat  ra  nta  bat  coreUss, 
;»  m  'Jenra  ami  irewoun  and  envye, 
IVyaoti  and  manalawhtn  and  monlre  In 


A  man  drci  lc»l  unsi-runnl" 


•oudry  wyae. 
uier  Age.  L  SX 


The 


IL  W.  liiton.  Hist,  liiurch  of 

double-face dneaa  (dub'l-fa'sed-nes),  a. 
state  of  being  double-faced ;  duplicity. 

We  accustom  ourselves  and  our  children  to  Uvw 
thU  double  faced  moralUy.  which  b  hypocriay,  and  to 


It  la  clear  to  you,  I  hope,  that  Stephen  was  not  a  hypo 
ente— capable  of  deliberate-  diisiauwat  for  a  srlibi,  end 
(iearae  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vl  » 

double-noetriled  (dub'l-nos'trild),  <i.  Having 


of  the 
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double-quick 

double-quick  (dub'l-kwik'),  a.  and  I 
Milit.,  the  quickest  step  next  to  the  run,  con- 
sisting of  165  steps  to  the  minute,  each  33 
inches  long.   Also  double-time. 

The  soldiers  piulird  doggedly  ahead,  uid,  thinking  to 
j«m  the  crowd,  liroko  Into  *  dawbk-ouicr.  wl) 

II.  a.  1.  Performed  in  the  thue  of  the  double- 
quick;  pertaining  to  or  in  conformity  with  the 
double-onick  :  as,  douNe-quiek  step. — 3.  Very 
quick  or  hurried :  as,  he  disappeared  in  double- 

double-qulck  (dub'l-kwik'),  odt>.  MML,  in 
double-quick  step:  as,  wo  were  marching  doa- 
ble-qiiieK . 

doubla-qnick(<lub'l-kwik'),r.  L intrant.  Milit., 
to  march  in  double-quick  step. 

II.  frwui.  Milit.,  to  cause  to  march  in  dou- 
ble-quick step:  as,  the  eolouel  double-^ddxd 
them. 

berry  duulAr-'iuictett  his  men  to  tbe  point,  twit  ou  too 
late.  Tht  Crnlury.  XXXV.  Ml 

doubler1  (dub'ler).  a.    [<  double,  *%,  +  -erl ;  = 
D.  dobbel»ar  m  ODan.  doblerc  m  Dan.  doWcr, 
abler,  gamester.]    1 .  One  who  or  that  which 


Soul 


;  particularly,  an  Instrument  for  aug- 
j  a  very  Btnall  quantily  of  oloctricity, 
ao  as  to  render  it  manifest  by  sparks  or  the 
electrometer. 
The  earliest  of  nidi  onsitlnuoos  cloctropliori  was  Ben- 

"**  *  '  ^S.  /'.  TAemiwon,  Elect  and  Mag.,  p.  98. 

S.  A  still  arranged  for  intercepting  vapors  of 
distillation,  and  redistilling  them. — 3.  A  ma- 
chine for  doubling  and  drawing  silk. — 4.  The 
felting  placed  between  a  fabric  to  be  printed 
and  the  printing-cylinder. —  S.  Same  as  dou- 
ble-ripper. —  Norremberg  doubler,  a  tuna  of  pulari 
scope. 

doubler'-'  (dub'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  doubler,  dobler, 
dobeler,  <  OF.  doublier  (=  Pr.  dobler,  doblier),  a 
large  plate,  <  double,  double:  see  double,  a.]  A 
dish  or  platter  used  in  gathering  and  remov- 
ing fragments  from  the  table.  IfiitsAeii.  [Now 
prov.  Eng.] 

Anil  wleahcd  wltterly  with  wtlle  fa)  e«Te. 

That  di«*hcs  Had  dawrts  blfnr  this  like  doctour. 

Were  molten  led  in  bU  msw  ! 

Pirn  Plowman  (B>,  xUL  si. 
A  baasyii.  a  bollc,  otlirr  a  •cole, 


..Hoeui^ed.  Morris).  II  114*. 

double-ripper  ulub'l-rip'er),  «.   Two  sleds 
placed  one  behind  the  other  and  connected  by 
n  plank,  upon  which  boys  coast  down-hill.  Also 
doubler,  double-runner,  bob-tied.    [New  Eng.] 
The  doytU-riyftr  Is  now  Utii  aside  with  other  engine* 

..V  #lr<jMl/*er, 

(dub'l-ruf'),  a.    An  old  game  at 
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seription,  aa  a  coin  or  medal,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  metal  blank  accidentally  shifted  while 
the  specimen  was  being  struck  off  from  the  die. 
doublet  (dub'let),  n.  K  ME.  dublet,  dobbelet, 
dobtetlt  ,  doplyt,  etc.,  <  OF.  doublet,  m.,  also  dou- 
blet te,  ¥.  doublet,  double  stone,  a  garment  ao 
called  (also  called  doublier;  cf.  doublier,  dou- 
blour,  lining  for  a  garment),  <  double,  double, 
+  dim.  -«<.]  1.  One  of  a  pair  of  like  things; 
a  duplicate:  in  moat  uses  commonly  in  the 
plural. 

Thou  dmMeU  on  the  tide  of  hi.  Uil  teem  to  add 
strength  to  the  must-lee  »  bleb  more  the  tail-Da*. 

jV.  dime,  Museum. 

The  occurrence  of  dmtbUtt,  or  pain  of  variant  version*. 

Amrr.  Jour.  PkM.,  VIII.  *SJ. 
Specifically— (a)  In  typngrapha,  an  unintentional  dupli- 
cation of  a  word,  phra/*-.  passage,  etc  Alio  diHiWe.  (6) 
In  yMni  ,  a  duplicate  form  of  a  word ;  one  of  two  (ur,  by 
extcitston,  three  or  more)  words  originally  the  same,  but 
having  come  to  til  Iter  in  form,  and  usually  more  or  lest 
In  meaning.  Doublets  are  very  common  In  English.  They 
usually  consist  of  an  older  and  a  later  form,  the  older 
being  generally  descended  and  the  later  directly  borrowed 
from  the  same  original  (as  f-rnisu*.  orMeuVfOw;  MttfUan, 
maUdirtion,  etc.),  or  two  accidental  variation*  of  one  ori- 
ginal, souietliuea  idigblly  <Uk rltn Imstot  i  us  .uun«,  alarum, 
etc.),  or  of  a  standard  literary  and  a  dialectal  form  (as 
cAurrA.  kirk ;  font,  loird,  etc.).  Sec  dimiirphum.  &.  (e) 
III  Aer..  a  chevran  shaped  bearing  which  Issues  from  either 
aide  of  the  fteM.  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  opposite  side 
without  touching  it.  (<0  Ono  of  a  pair  of  dice  turn. . I  up 
in  throwing  when  they  both  present  the  same  number  of 
spots  ;  usually  in  the  plural :  as,  to  throw  doublets. 
3.  Something  formed  by  a  nnion  of  two  liko 
things;  a  duplicate  combination,  specifically  — 
(«)  A  counterfeit  gem  composed  of  two  pieces  4if  crystal 
with  a  layer  uf  color  between  thcui,  giving  tbe  effect  of  a 
genuine  colored  stone. 

matter.  .» .  iaaiieji,  tr.  of  tollnqulea  of  brasmua,  p.  XK. 
(o)  In  optics,  a  roniWnatlun  of  two  simple  lenses,  with  tbe 
object  of  diminishing  the  cbrotualic  u.id  spherical  aberra- 
Uon:  hi  the  former  use  called  siwcifkoUy  an  achrvna'v 
doaMri.  The  WMatton  douldrl  (see  the 
of  two  plano-convex  lenses  placed  a  shoi 
id  the  eyepiece  of  a  ' 


111  t 


l'X  n.  Milit., 


I  can  plsy  st  nothing  so  well  as  doubUmf. 

Heymod,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

double  runner  (dub'l-run'er),  n. 
ble-riiiner  or  bob-tied. 

•|(dub'l-shid),e.l, 
i  of. 


Whether  mstrons  of  the  holy  a 
May  lay  their  hair  out,  or  wear  a 
R.  ./onsen, ; 

If  Is  ifoeftsef  was  ot  sturdy  ball,  * 
Ami  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgrl  proof. 

&  liutl'r.  II  mil  bras,  L  L  306. 

Doublet  of  defense  or  faucet,  a  brigandine. — To  dlght 

one  sdonblst.  SeedigAt. 

double-tlmo  (dub'l-Um' 
double~<iuiek. 

double-tongnet  (dubl-tuug'),  a.   [ME.  < 
f»«j^.)   Duplicity;  deceitiulneas. 

„e  slnne  of  ,lo*W<  f»iw.,  swlche  a*  H«»' 
folk  and  alkkodly  blhynde 

Caanaeer,  Parson's  Tale. 

double-tongue  (dub'l-tung),  r.  i.  In  mtunV,  in 
playing  the  (lute  and  certain  brass  instruments, 
like  the  cornet,  to  apply  thi  tongue  rapidly  to 
the  teeth  and  the  hard  palate  alternately,  so  as 
to  insure  a  brilliant  execution  of  a  staccato  pas- 

double -tonjrued  (dub'l-tungd),  a.  Making e 
trary  declarations  on  tbe  same  subjwt  at  < 
ferent  times;  deceitful. 


double-topsail  (dub'l-top'sl),  a. 
epithet  noting  a  rig  in  which  the  square  totwad 
is  replaced  by  two  smaller  sails  and  yards,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  labor  of  the  crew  and  en- 
able them  to  reduce  sail  with  .greater  rapidity. 


A  method  of 


An  important  Improvement  ou  the  aliigle  lens  was  I 
traduced  bj  Dr.  Wotlaslo 


known  by  bla  name. 


d  the  doublet  a 
CtrptnUr,  Micro*.,  ( j 


St.  pi.  A  game  with  dice  upon 
what  resembling  backgammon. 


.  VL,  1MB. 


What!  Where's  your  cloak?  .  .  . 
To  tell  you  truth,  he  hath  lost  It  at  dtmhUlt. 

Cartwriant,  Ordinary  (lflill 

men  from  about'  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  urn 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Originally  It  had  short  skirts,  and  was  girded  round  tbe 
body  » Ith  a  belt  of  leather  or  similar  material,  later  It 
was  cut  and  adjusted  with  great  care,  and  even 


iti': 


To  double  the 


,P.  R..LH 
_  (dub'l.shl'ning),  a. 
<  luster. 

The  sporto  of  rfonMe-sAiniivj  day.  Sidney, 
double-shot  (dub'l-shot),  v.  f.  To  load,  as  a 
cannon,  with  double  the  usual  weight  of  shot, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  destructive 
power.  This  practice  is  not  employed  with  the 
heavier  and  more  perfect  guns  of  the  present 
dav. 

double-snipe  (dnb'1-sulp'),  n.    A  name  of  the 

greater  snipe,  Gallinago  major. 
double-stop  (dub'l-stop),  ».  f.    In  playing  the 
violin,  to  stop  two  strings  of  simultaneously 
with  the  lingers,  and  thus  produce  two-part 

;  (dnb'l-stop'ing),  u.  In  play- 
ing  musical  instruments  of 
the  viol  tamily,  the  play- 
ing of  two  strings  at  once, 
especially  where  both  of 
them  are  stopped — that  is. 
shortened  by  the  finger. 
The  two  simultaneous 
tones  thus  produced  are 
called  duublestopit. 

double-struck      (dub '  1  - 
[taMl««l  c«  «<  strukl.u.  In  «*«.,  show- 
ckenoonui  w.  cr»w.  ,o>  jni»  a  duuhlc  impression 
"tiSJSZLLr  of  the  device  (t>n,e)  or  in- 


i.  rioshlet.  time  of  VAmarti  IV.  i.  OnuMnt.  fi^^i  pc*tr*!l  trf  So 
WHIUn,  RusmU.  v.  re^<eo>l  hetlle-l  Ik.»M»l.  .  Hold  a  »i>4  J.  aa. 
U  tUiubcth.  I   4.  fM.10,  lime  o<  Ckulcs  1 

boauhastod  Into  an  eiaet  shape.  At  (his  period  It  some- 
times had  skirts,  but  was  more  often  made  without  them. 
Throughout  the  sixteenth  century  tbe  doublet  nsnally 
had  sleeves ;  under  the  reign  of  (.'harlca  I.  of  Kngland  It 
liecame  universally  an  undergarment,  being  made  with- 
■  wot  »lwvcs,  and  was  ttmt  the  |irnto(v|K>  of  tbe  m.«lem 
wsUt.xint.  So  long  as  donblcts  ». n-  ti  common  garment 
for  men,  th.-y  were  frn|ii.-ntly  Inittali-.!  In  the  fashions  of 
fiUllnlnr  drraa-  thus,  s  Mnillar  l.idv  garment  for  women 
was  worn  siN.ut  l:-*o  and  again  in  the  rclgn  of  tliarles  II. 
<<f  England,  mrresponding  nearly  to  the  modem  auck,  hav- 
ives  and  short  skirts. 

Then  lace  Ida  dMrtt  curry  hoole. 

Bobres  Bo..t(F^  E.  T.  8  ),  p.  ITS. 

t .'  a  velvet  hoae !  a  scarlet  cloak ' 

Skak.,1.  of  the  S.,  v.  1. 


In  tins  rig  the  lower  I 
the  clues  of  tbe  upper  t 
sail  yard-artua. 

double-touch  (dub'l-tueV),  «. 
making  magnets.    Bee  magnet. 

doubletree  (dnb'l-tre),  n.  Same  as  et/unliciny- 
lutr  (b)  (which  see,  under  bar1). 

double-trouble  (dub'l-trub'l),  ».  A  character- 
istic step  of  a  rustic  dance  or  breakdown,  de- 
rived from  the  plantation  negroes.    It  usually 
has  a  banjo  accompaniment.    [Southern  U.  >.  j 
He  I  Peter  fttuyveaant)  likewise  ordered  tbst  the  ladle*, 

ing^tluu^^anluBe'MS^un^ 

double-worke4(dub'l-wrki),a.LGnUted^^ 

See  the  extract. 

When  we  graft  or  bud  a  tree  already  budded  or  grafted, 
we  call  It  drntbts-aeorted.   P.  Barry,  Fruit  Harden,  it  KM. 

doubling  (dub'ling),  i».  [Verbal  n.  of  double,  r.] 
1.  Something  doubled  or  folded  over;  a  fold  ; 
a  plait;  specifically  (naut.),  the  doubled  edge 
or  skirt  of  a  sail. — 3.  That  the  addition  of 
which  makes  double,  specifically—  <«)  In  Acr..  tbe 
lining  of  a  inanUeor  mantling.  (M  Inaao'iiio.  tltc  duaitde 
course  of  slates  at  the  eaves  of  a  I 
plied  to  the  eavee-board.  (r)  In  sn 
tone  of  its  upper  or  lower  octave. 
3.  ]>l.  Ifaut.,  that  part  of  a  mast  included  be- 
tween the  trestlerrees  and  tho  cap. —  4.  The 
■econd  distillation  of  wine. —  6.  The  act  of 
marching  at  the  double-quick.  [Rare.] — 6. 
In  bot,  same  as  cMoriau.—  Doubling  of  the  bow. 
See  foars. 

doubling  (dub' ling),  <r.  Shifting;  maneuvering. 
Lord  Egmont  was  dmUing.  absurd,  and  obscure 

R'AftaaV,  Letters.  II  sea 

doubling-frame  (dub'ling-fram),  n.  A  machine 
on  which  double  silk  threads  are  wound, 
doubling-nail  (dub' ling-nil),  n.  A  nail  used 
to  fasten  tho  lining  of  the  gun-ports  in  a  ship, 
doubloon  (dub-l8n'),  n.  [<  F.  ffuttWon.  <  8p. 
doblon  (=  Pg.  dobrdo  =  It.  doppione),  a  doub- 
loon, so  called  because  it  was  originally  of  dou- 
ble the  value  of  a  pistole,  aug.  of  doblo  (=  Pg. 
doltro  s  It.  doppio),  double :  see  double.  Cf . 
doblaf  dobra.]  A  gold  coin  of  Spain  and  the 
Spanish-American  states,  originally  of  double 
the  value  of  the  pistole,  the  double  pistole  be- 
ing equivalent  from  1730  to  1772  to  $8.24.  from 
1772  to  1786  to  $8.08,  and  from  1786  to  1848  to 
17.87.  The  current  doubloon  of  Spain  (d^oii  d,  ImUi. 
IS+S)  is  ot  100  reals,  ami  worth  a  little  1 


iirfbabsus  II    Q   1%  lis,  ia  till  1 

ot  the  <»iglasi.  I 


The  old  dmthU  dnoMiHiai.  also  called  dottble 
ot  g<ddV  U  ot  S-S)  reaia  or 1«  hard  .'  " 


lent  to  a  quadrilldc 
has  ceaseil  in  Sjieln. 
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I  in  obtaining  Iron  him  [the  French 
doutUoon*. 

Ma-auUj/,  II lit.  Eng..  Btf, 

doubly  (dub'li),  orfr.  1.  In  a  double  or  two- 
fold manner ;  in  twice  the  quantity  or  to  twice 
the  defm-e :  aa,  to  be  doubly  sensible  of  an  ob- 


■  are  dnUm  fools,  amleav'ring  to  he  wlsr. 

Dr^lm.  Hind  ai..J  Panther,  L  2«i| 
Wh*n.  taiulng  ou  companion*  g«u*, 
v*  e  •UiuUf  Im|  uunvlm  al>  .ne. 

Seatt,  Marniian,  II.,  InL 

3.  Deceitfully;  with  duplicity. 
doabt1  (dout),  r.  (Early  mod.E.nW,do«fc (the 
b  being  insert. <l  in  the  F.  and  E.  forma  in  the 
16th  century,  It!  ignorant  imitation  of  theorig. 
I-  :  it  does  u«.t  occur  in  early  E.  or  F.);  <  ME. 
tirt«(r«.,,/o«-/*ii.farlierf/a<«-».fear,beinfear.al»<>, 
leas  commonly,  doubt,  <  OF.  doulrr,  duler,  ttotrr, 
later  ttoubter,  mod.  F.  tiouttr,  doubt,  fear,  —  Pr. 
tatar,  doptar  =  Hp.  titular  =  Pg.  durnlar  =  It. 
dotUtre,  <  1,.  dsotfan-,  waver  in  opinion,  be  un- 
certain, doubt,  beaitate.  in  form  a  freq.  verb, 
connected  with  dubttut,  wavering  in  opinion, 
uncertain,  doubtful,  dubious  (see  defoowg).  < 
duo,  =  K.  t»c»,  +  of  uncertain  origin,  t'f. 
Or.  ooii;,  doubt :  ISkt.  deaua,  twofold ;  Goth. 
tvreifU  =  Den.  irirt  —  8w.  frifrrl  =  tl.swtifri  - 
D.  Utijfrl,  doubt :  AS.  herd,  doubt ;  all  from  the 
word  for  'two.'  Hence  (from  OF.)  reoW.I», 
redoubtable,  aud  (from  L.  dubitare)  dubitate, 
dubitatioH,  etc.]  I,  intra**.  1.  To  be  uncer- 
tain aa  to  a  truth  or  fact ;  be  undetermined  or 
1  • 


nljr  to  wbnan  aa*a  srhulde  rt*. 
..»•  geten  with  wroiige. 
fffrtV,  Select  Works  («L  Amulilt,  III.  17*. 
To  thero  that  doubt  of  Win*.  »f  chess*.  seaUee.  and  of 
table.,  thou  .hall  aa?  that  such  sp 


inch  sport*  ami  such  dnnkea 

/*ur«*tfU,  P 


ar*  a  great  alnne.  /WAo.,  Pilgrimage,  p.  X47. 

He  began  totlimAc  ..I  rierythlng 
Ami.Lt  that  world  of  Ilea. 

**ri,.  Earthly  Paradlee.  II.  171 

To  be  in  fear;  be  afraid. 
Tho  douledm  the  scbepherde.,  A  In  gret  drede  weren. 

Orburt  Juu.  L  Hi. 
Who  *o  doutee  far  her  meanest, 
Ha»e  he  never  .Tght  off  Ooddea  far* 

Richard  rose  dl  Lion,  I  oTSS. 
Whan  lb*  kyng*  Arthur  vndlratod*  the  I 
red.  not.  by  a  wyndow.  of  karlloti.  for  he 
»f  treaon.  Jfrrf.a  IE.  I.SVS.XL  10*. 

II.  froajt.  1.  To  be  uncertain  as  to  the  truth 
or  fact  of;  hold  in  question ;  question  ;  hesitate 
to  believe :  as,  to  douof  the  truth  of  a  alury. 

The  phrnlx,  were  .he  never  seen,  war.  ifewftfM. 

rteteUe,  Valentlnian,  L  * 

Bat  that  ft&S, '  ■  ■%un  — JSfijJSvE^  so. 
I*. not  thou  not  hat  I  .hall  g<.  again. 
17 «n  a*  t  doubt  not  that  freah  misery 

I  I1..T.'  gather  .1  I  '.•   ■!  <\  »  |  .4..'  Ill 

WUtiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradlee.  II.  Jit. 

8.  To  rw  expectant  or  apprehensive  of;  believe 
r  indefinitely. 


ft  I. 
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At  anon*  aa  h*  aaiigh  the  grete  devel!  ha  lei.  none  to 

hym,  for  nothing*  he  hym  dauted. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S-),  Ul.  MS. 
To  cause  to  fear;  put  in  fear;  appal;  daunt. 
Ill  toll  re  all  my  Iran ;  one  .ingle  valour, 
The  virtue*  of  the  valiant  Caralach, 
More  tlouM*  mr  than  all  Brlialn. 

flrtcAer,  Bomlnca,  L  i 

doubt1  (dout),  a,  (Early  mod.  E,  dntifc  (the  b 
being  inserted  as  in  the  verb):  <  ME.  rf««ifc, 
dotif,  earlier  dulr,  fear,  doubt,  <  OF.  dmUi,  dulr, 
dote,  F.  doute  =  Pr.  dopte,  dmbte  =  Sp.  danVi  = 
Pg.  dueida  m  It.  dotta,  doubt;  from  the  verb: 
*>n  doubtl,  r.]  1.  Uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  truth  of  a  given  proposition  or  asaertion; 
suapense  of  judgment  arising  from  defect  of 
evidence  or  of  inclination;  an 
of  opinion;  indecision  of  belief. 

What  prevent*  the  admiaaion  of  a 
tain  i.  uOle.1  ' S(P  r.  HamiU,.,,. 

When  I  .*>  that  |)e»'arleaconaccraUd<f<vW.]rou  moat 
rrrncmher  that  It  waa  that  aort  of  <Umt4  which  lioetlie  haa 
railed  "  the  active  •c*ptlclam,  wboae  whole  aim  to  U«  DOB- 
qu.  r  llaelf ' ;  and  not  that  other  aort  which  to  born  i4  Blp- 
PangraaJ  Ignorance,  ami  wboae  aim  to  only  U.  perpetuate 
luelf,  a.  an  «rue  lor  Idlrnea*  and  Indlllerrnce. 

llujUrg,  Lay  Sonnoua,  p.  323. 

2.  A  matter  of  uncertainty;  an  undecided  case 
or  proposition;  a  ground  of  hesitation. 


Doubtfully. 


of  legtolaUon,  i 


wcr  Fattlle. 

TVeeiM,  tr.  of  Hlgden'.  I'olychronicoo,  V.  Tl. 
Oiv.  me  leave  to  tell  y.m,  It  would  aeem  a  kind  of  af- 
front to  our  country  to  make  a  doubt  of  what  wc  pretend 
to  be  fatttou.  for.        Orftim,  In  Walton  .  Angler,  II.  ss*. 
lUit  thoogh  he  now  prayed  wherever  be  waa,  at  hon*  or 
•>r  In  Uie  field,  two  dnuttt  .till  a»- 


II  to  on.  t 


In  the  lK.ua. 


that  a  doctrine  la  fatae,  and 

a  theoretical  Jtmte  about  It. 
IT.  A*,  ch/onf,  Lecturea.  II.  an. 


lithe. 


*•"••<•<'  tt>.  :u  '  1  «  ever  HI  ««  *>i.|  ;i  .at 
'  I  In  many  a  do 
S/*nmr,  K.  »,..  V.  «J.  it. 


They  were,  aa  well  approv'd  In  many  a  rfowM, 
Hack  U.  recill*. 


5 1 .  Hesitating  apprehension ;  fear ; 
II*  Dadde  of  no  prince  In  the  warble  <fou/#. 

Hubert  of  GVowceahrr.  p.  SB. 
i  of  deth  la  .withe  itroiige. 

<M4  Kms,.  Jf.acWfanr  («t  Morrto),  p.  M, 
Pope  Urban  durat  not  depart  fur  rfcaW. 
In  doubt,  In  uncertainty ;  In 
Thy  111.  .hall  hang  <a  d«*t 


doubtfnlnesg 

Dnmy.  the  doghty,  davlut  In  flld, 

D—truetian  cif  Tray  (K.E.T,  H.\  1.  (BSa 
Ro  .hol.lt  ye  be  the  mora  dredd*  and  uWed  thoorth 
lery  load*.  Jfert.n  (K.  K  T.  S.).  iu.  jsi. 

Tarn*  tbee  to  Una.  that  weld  the  awfnl  crown*. 
To  rfewMed  Knight*,  whoa*  woundUaae  arm.«r  ru*U. 

Spnurr,  »Ik.p.  Cat.,  lktol<ef. 

doubtedlyt  (dou'ted-U),  ode. 

Good  heed  would  be  had  that 
*en,  which  may  bane  double  baaa 
our  wor.lea  rami*  to  connrme  wboly  our  matter. 

v*tr  T.  WU*m,  Art  o<  Klu-toric,  p.  1UH. 
doubter  t'dou'ter),  n.    (hie  who  doubts;  one 
whose  opinion  is  unsettled  or  whose  mind  is 
not  convinced. 

The  onaettlrd  dauMtrt,  that  are  In  moat  danger  to  lie 
arduccd.  Hammond,  Work*.  II.  U.  «7. 

doubtful  (dout'ful),  a.  [<  dwi*fl  +  -/ul.  The 
earlier  adj.  waa  doutous:  tee  doublou*.]  1.  Full 
of  doubt ;  having  doubt ;  not  settled  in  opinion. 
Tn  assist  the  doubtful  Wootcr  In  Uie  arduous  biulnea. 

atatai.  ^ 

2.  Causing  doubt ;  dubious ;  ambiguous ;  un- 
eertain;  not  distinct  in  character,  meaning,  or 
apjM-aimnce;  vague:  aa,  a  tioubtful  expression ; 

A  dmtbtjvt  day 
Of  chill  and  slowly  greruiug  aprlug. 

WXitttr,  Wliat  Uw  B! 
Till  now  th*  douH/ul  dusk  reveal  d 
The  knolls  once  mar*  where,  couch'd  at  eaae. 
The  white  klne  glimmer  d. 

Tcnnjinm,  In  Metnorlsm.  lev, 
the  fail-leaved  trees  might  well  forget 
ul  agony  «t  <fu»«/u7  spring. 
H'uVtaM  MorrU,  Earthly  raradlae,  I.  SK. 

Admitting  of  or  subject  to  doubt ;  not  obvi- 
ilear,  or  certain ;  questionable. 
I  will  adopt  some  U-gtcar  4  dauIAJut  Lsaue, 
Before  Ulou  ahalt  Inherit. 

rtrtehtr  {and  aiaocaer),  Elder  Brother,  tv.  1. 

Ih^the^i  t7,T^r^  ^  " 

DryoVn,  Don  Sebastian .  Pre  I. 
It  Is  alwars  th*  person  of  doubtful  virtue  who  Is  meat 
eager  to  assume  the  appearance  of  severe  Integrity. 

J.  T.  frmr6ndar.  Coupon  bonds,  p.  lag. 

4.  Of  uncertain  issue?  precarious;  shifting. 

Who  bar*  sustain  U  one  <1s.1t  In  tinubt  fut  (tchC 

jwut>,  p.  u.  vl  ta. 

Iivaplrrd  repulsed  battalions  to  engage, 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to 
Addison,  The  ( 
8.  Of  questionable  or  suspected  character. 

doubtful  agent*  or  sinister  me» 
,  Ferd.  ami  Isa..  1L  14. 


.  "heo  duletA  me  to  lit*.* 

JC.IV  Horn  (K.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  88. 
1  fear  I  am  pursued  |  and  dtwubt  that  I, 
In  my  dcf.nc*.  have  klll  d  an  ofBcer. 


loubt  feigned  for  a  philosophical  pur. 

proposition  really  believed,  as  the 
reaiHicUng  ones  own  eilsUnce  — JfO 
jueadon;  certali.ly.-0bjectlve  doubt, 
to  occasioned  by  the  Insufficiency  of  Uie  evl- 
Subjective  doubt,  hesitancy  In  acvvptlng  a 

lined"™  beli«r  ''T^hanw'ln""'"'  ,,^Jll"'r,,r"tI'f 
doubt.    K**>  th*  verb!  ^Syn.1!. "hul^l.f^, "irrtt.iu0 
lion.  .u.[*iL»e.  h.sllstloii,  beslUncy.  mUglvl 
rul.tmiV. 

doubt3!, «. 


the*.  6t-  Fearful;  apprehensive;  gurmlc 

Dent.  ovUL  08.       So  long  they  stayed  that  the  King  are 
their  l*T  wage,  that  h«  swore  by  the 
1  not  well,  he  would  haue  warres 

long  as  he  hs.l  any  thing. 
Uuoted  in  Caft.  John  9mmW»  True  Travels,  II.  8*. 


7.  Indicating  doubt; 
[Bare.] 


by  doubt. 


ring,  distrust, 
v.] 


When  we  were 


atut  PI. ,  lloiiesl  Man  s  fortnne,  III.  1. 
to  where  the  three  fellows  were 
vould  he  his 


[By  aphereeis  from  redoubt?,  q. 
A  redoubt.  Ikirirn. 

Forward  he  all  your  hands, 
I'rg*  one  another.   This  doubt  down  that  now  bet*  lit  us 


hanged,  he  said.  That  be  <f«u»i/.f  that  that 
•ml  also.  H„n„an,  pilgrim's  IT. 


walla 

Cbajnnan, 


Iliad,  lit  243. 


I  dVmfc  her  affecUnn*  are  farther  engaged  than  we 

I  niacin.'.  .Sarruhta,  School  for  Scandal,  1.  1. 

They  doubted  some  sinister  motive,  or  deeper  policy  than 
sppear>  .|  In  the  conduct  of  the  French  king. 

Prevail.  Ferd.  and  Isa..  u,  t. 

8 


To  distrust;  be  uncertain  with  regard  to; 
be  distrustful  of:  aa,  to  doubt  one's  ability  to 
execute  a  taak. 


Pilgrim's  l-rugreaa,  r.  too.  doubtable  (dou'ta-bl).  a.  [The  6  inserted  as 
in  the  verb ;  <  ME.  doutablc,  dutalUe,  <  OF. 
'doutablt,  later  doubtable  (as  Sp.  dutiable)  (cf. 
OF.  redoubtable,  fearful,  mighty,  whence  E.  rr- 
doubtable),  <  douter,  tloter,  doubt:  see  rf»»6(l, 
r.J  That  may  be  doubted ;  dubitable.  [Bare.] 
Slth  thai  thy  .  Ilea  U  auaylod 


.  .  culte  a-sonder  the  laces  of  hia  ltelme  and 
'  It  a-wey,  and  than  couered  hym  with  hi.  ahelde 
for  sore  be  dauted  his  heede,  whemw  was  ix>  more  but 
Ul*  coyfe  of  mayle.  JTrrfia  (E.  E.  T.  S,k  It  388. 


ti.Hl  wot*  lid  1'ir.tslilp  Is  doutable  f 


He 

As  I  most  tel 


E.  T. 

'  I*  so  .levoted  to  hla  Inok, 

I  you  true,  I  doubt  hia  health. 

Ford,  l  is  Pity,  L  i. 
To  teach  vain  wlta  a  science  little  known, 
T  admire  superior  aeiwe.  ami  rf...<M  their  own  1 

/•«»-.  E»«}  ou  I'nll.  iuu,  L  800. 

4t.  To  fear;  be  afraid  of. 

Mycfa*  4ut  he  his  Jreme.  <t  dred  hyn,  therfore. 

'  .«/rro»(K.ET.S  ).l. 


Therfore  nwn  * 
nicut  of  c 
n  '»n  th«rv. 


(»L  E.  T.  9,),  L  187. 


■ftoaa.  o/ 1  Ac  Rate.  L  8174. 
Ict  Contreea  to  have  Jugge- 
and  other  Judgement  tisen  thel 
JfanoVtillr.  Travels,  p.  172. 

doubtaVncet,  n.  [The  h  inserted  as  in  the  verb ; 
<  ME.  doulttnee,  earlier  doutauuer,  dotauuer,  < 
OF,  dotance.  dutnnee  =  Pr.  duptonttt,  dttplanM  ss 
Kp.  dudaitm  =  It.  dottama,  <  MU  daWfoalia, 
doubt,  fear.  <  L.  dubilare,  doubt :  see  ttoafifl,  r.j 
-■  dread;  suspicion.  Ckaucer. 

Inge,  doughtcr  fre, 

iirel  ft-r.-  ami  douUa*ee. 
of  Partenav  (B  E.  T.  S.),  L  flSU 

doubted  (dou'ted),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  doafed,  dsifcd, 
pp.  of  ffoufen,  etc.,  fear,  doubt :  see  douofl,  r.1 

^rrtdotb^^ 


With  doubtful  feet  and  wavering  resolution 
I  came,  JfuW,  8.  A.,  L  731. 

8.  In  pro*.,  variable  in  quantitv;  capable  of 
being  pronounced  or  measured  either  as  a  long 
or  aa  a  short;  common;  dichrouous.  -Syn.  1  l  n- 
certain,  undecided.—  J.  Dubiout,  Kouincat.  t 
ecure.  a.) ;  nrotili'matic.  rnigmatlcaL 
doubtfully  (dout ' fill odr.  In  a 
maunor;  with  doubt  or  hesitation ;  so  aa  to  in- 
dicate or  admit  of  doubt. 

When  we  speske  or  writ*  doubtfully,  and  that  the  sane* 
may  be  taken  two  wayea,  auch  ambiguous  Icrmcs  they 
call  Aoiphluologla,  we  call  it  the  aml.lgm.us. 

Puttenham.  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeale,  p.  zi7. 
I  came  to  the  court  .  .  .  and  very  privately  discovered 
to  her  majesty  this  conspiracy,  .  .  ,  she  took  it  doubt - 
full*.    I  departed  with  fear. 

Stare  Trials,  William  Parry,  an.  l&H*. 
spectres  fate  furctel ! 
t» lhglit  truth  they  dwell. 
bryden,  I>nuinic  Luve,  Ir.  I. 


t--i..n,i«- «... . 


tairmi  and  ended. 
WonfruvrtA,  Bird  of  Paradise 

doubtfulness  (dont'ful-nes),  n.  1,  A  state  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty  of  mind;  dubiousness; 
suspense ;  instability  of  opinion. 

Faith  Is  utterly  taken  away.  Instead  whereof  Is  dis- 
trust and  doubtfulaett  hearing  rule. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  18WX  II.  29. 
2.  Atnbiguity;  uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Here  we  must  h*  diligent,  that  .  .  .  there  he  no  doabt 
fvlntm  bi  any  word,  and  that  alwaies  there  be  one  maner 
of  word*  that  go*  before,  and  also  one  maner  of  a.inlri 
*nd*  the  sentence,  plain  1 1-  ami  without  double  vnder 
standing  Sir  t.  VTUnm.  Art  of  Logic,  fat  » 

8.  Uncertainty  of 


Digitized  by  Google 


doubtfulness 

Every  day  that  passed  showed  the  rteuMfulntu  of  the 
con.rtilloti.  Ranero/1,  Hist,  Const,  II.  SOS. 


ly  (dou'ting-1!}, 
dubiously. 


In  a 


doubtless  (dout'les), 
aerted  aa  in  doubt; 
doubt: 
Free 


r»r«-rimrnt  I  tendered  my  thoughts 

on,  but  douWnjiy. 

Boytt,  Works,  I-  170. 

and  attv.  [The  ft  in- 
MK.  doutelen,  <  ftoate, 
and  -taw.]    I.t  «.  1. 


It  !■  n» 

even  lu 


see  doubt1,  w.,  ■ 
im  doubt  ;  indubii 


to  th»  proclooa  charity  of  knew  ledge, 
to  m 


2.  Having 


make  truth  more  dout*Hen 
Ford,  Honour  Triumphant.  II 

no  fear;  free  from  fear  of 


tuid  varieti 


1746 

rem  say, rny  full  dmati  floore! 
Adieu,  my  lady  of  full  grcl  valourr ! 

ilom.  a/  P artenau  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  SMR 

II.  n.  1.  A  kind  of  pasty  or  custard. 
Bakemelee  or  iotmttn.  B*l»n  Book  (E.  K,  T.  *,),  p.  1  ■«■ 
DouMilt.  a  lytell  flawoe.  darlolle.  I'aliyrao*. 
2.  A  musical  instrument,  a  kind  of  I 


Many  a  thousand  tymcs  twelre  .  .  . 
That  craf Uly  hegunibe  to  pipe 
Bothc  In  dourer  and  In  riede. 

Chaucrr,  Huum  of  Fame,  L  It!!. 


dough-maker 

_  loolu  u  it  he  wm  <f noiest ,  a  little. 
,  and  1  could  rat  him  like  an  oaten-cake. 

FUichdt  (mA  avsolAer),  Lore  a  i  art.  IL  1. 

we  arr  so  much  Indebted  to  God  lor  accepting  o« r 
beat.  It  la  not  aale  vr iiturcd  to  present  him  with  a  dmujk- 
batrd  sacrifice.       Ur,  Taylor.  Works  (ed.  tsk...  II.  SJi. 

Nar,  what  la  more  than  all,  be  (lnre|  can  make  thoao 
ievbamd,  senseless,  Indocile  animals,  women,  too  hard  for 

rjr'nrri^"  Co^nlryWife,  It.  I. 
n.pl.  A 


3.  A  testicle  of  a  deer.  Ale 
detract. 


written  doiceet, 


All  the  sweet  moreeU,  called  tongue  esiw  and  doteciti, 
B.  Jonaon,  Had  Shepherd,  L  2. 


Pretty  child,  aleep  doubt!***,  and  secure 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  ottend  thee.  Shah,.  K.  John,  Ir.  1. 

II.  adt.  Without  doubt;  without  objection 
or  uncertainty ;  unquestionably ;  often,  with 
weakened  sense,  presumably,  probably.  [An 
elliptical  use  of  the  adjective,  standing  for  the 
phrase  "it  is  doubtless  that."] 

ItuuUUt  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight. 

Skat.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  I».  7. 

The  roc*  aeeme  to  hare  been  dug  away  all  round  the 
aphynx  for  a  great  way,  and  the  atone  was  dvubtlm  em- 
ploy (1  in  building  the  pyramid*. 

Ptxwtt.  I  description  of  the  East,  I.  M. 

DoublUu,  development  Increases  the  capacity  both  for 
«o|oyment  and  for  surf.  ting.    Pop.  Sri.  Ho.,  XXVI.  ssa. 

doubtlessly  (dout'les-li),  adv.  Unquestionably. 

Why  yon  may,  and  douMWy  will,  when  yon  bare  de- 
bated that  your  commander  is  hut  jour  mistress. 

Brat,,  amt  A,  Soornfal  Lady.  I.  I. 

doubtoust,  a.   [The  b  inserted  as  in  the  verb; 

<  MK.  doutout,  dotou*,  <  OP.  doutot,  dotut,  F. 
doutruz  (=  Pr.  doptot,  duptot  =  Hj>.  dudom  — 
Pg.  duvidono  aw  It.  dottoto),  doubtful,  <  doute, 
doubt :  see  rfoaofl,  «.,  and  -ottg.]  Doubtful ; 
dubious;  of  doubtful  sense. 

For  In  these  point**  wherein  we  vary.  .  .  .  either  the 
Scripture  la  plalne  &  easy  to  iierrelue,  or  dmiU&ust  and 
hard  to  mdrraundc.  Mr  T.  Stttrt,  Works,  p.  4J7. 

doubtouslyt,  "dr.  [The  ft  inserted  as  in  doubt : 

<  ME.  doutotuly,  doutusli;  <  rfcmftrV»«g  +  -«y».) 
Doubtfully;  dubiously. 

Ail!  drew  him  toward  the  drs.  hut  doututli  after 
He  stared  on  Ills  atepm  .nIit  atlDI  a  while. 

William  of  raltrnt  (K.  E.  T.  «.),  L  4SS9. 

douhtsomel,  a.  [The  ft  inserted  fts  in  doubt; 
early  mod.  E.  doutsum;  <  doubt1,  ».,  +  some.] 
Doubtful. 

Axrrit  |L*  .  .  .  Ang,,  IWiohle  or  two  edged:  <fo»M- 
tomt.  Calrpini,  Vict.,  I.'i0l)(cd.  lOCtiX 

With  rfmuriuss  rictorle  they  ilralt 

BattU  <>/  llarlav  (Child  a  llollada,  VII.  \t*\ 

done  (d6k),  n.  [<  F.  douc,  of  utii'ertain  orijrin.] 
A  name  of  the  old-world  cntarrhine  monkeys  of 


douceur  (dft-aer'),  «.    [=»  D.  douceur 

8w.  dauror,  reward,  <  F.  dou- 


Dan. 

doaicrar,  diuor 

eeur,  sweetness,  a  present, '<  OF.  doueor,  doU 
cor,  dulcor  (>  ME.  dousour)  =  Pr.  doUor  =  8p. 
duuor  —  Pg.  dailyor,  <  LL.  dulcor,  sweetness,  < 
L.  rftuVig,  sweet :  see  dulcet.]  If.  Sweetness  or 
mildness  of  manner;  kindness;  gentleness. 
Now  tor  synglerty  o  hyr  doaunair. 
We  calle  hyr  fenyx  of  Arraby. 

AUilrratice  Pormi  <e<L  Morris),  I.  4SS. 
Blame  with  indulgence,  and  correct  with  detieeur. 


dough-balls  0 

J'nfytiphonia  Vtneyi, 
Florideir. 

In  1U  typical  fo 
nft  tufta,  h 
population. 

dough-bird  <d6'b*rd),  n 
United  States  of  the  E*: 


ug  to  the 


Olneyt  farms  de 


Tn  Polysiphonis 
soft  tufta,  sometimes  called  dough-ball*  by  tile  sea  shoro 
farUnr,  Marine  Algv,  p  171. 

A  IosbI  name  in  the* 
mo  curlew,  Xumcnitir 


2.  A  conciliatory  offering;  a  present  or  gift; 
a  reward;  a  bribe. 

The  conimauiler-ln-chlef  of  the  Bengal  army  could  hare 
had  no  ground  for  exasperation  at  being  shut  out  from 
the  Interview,  had  he  not  in  like  manner  reckoned  on  re- 
ceiving a  handsome  Josieesir. 

J.  T.  WHetUr,  Short  But  India,  p.  364. 

3f.  A  kind  or  agreeable  remark ;  a  compliment. 

With  a  good  account  of  her  health,  she  writes  me  many 
istsajM  In  which  you  have  a  great  share. 

Leni  LjrfW<«KIT71),  In  Correspondence  of  David 
[Oarrtck,  L  «*a 

douche  (dfish),  n.  [F.,  a  douche,  a  shower-bath, 
—  St>.  dutha  =  It.  doccio,  a  water-pipe,  spout, 
conduit,  <  doeciare  mm  F.  doucher,  pour,  <  ML. 
'ductiare,  <  L.  duccre,  pp.  ductus,  lead,  con- 
duct, (f.  roNefififl,  of  the  same  nit.  origin.] 
1.  A  jet  or  current  of  wnter  or  vapor  applied 
to  some  part  or  a  particular  organ  of  the  body, 
as  in  n  b»th  or  for  medicinal  put-pones.—  2.  An 
instrument  for  administering  such  a  jet.  iwhca 
are  differently  formed  and  named,  according  to  the  parts 


the  genus  ftrimwirithecus.  Th 

of  these  handsome  npes,  generally  of 
coloration,  with  long  limbs  and  tails, 
douce  (Sc.  pron  dfts) ,  a.  [Sc.,  also  *Nlge;  < 
ME.  douce,  <  OF.  F.  doux,  fern,  dnurc,  sweet, 
soft,  gentle,  mild,  <  L.  du\ri»,  sweet,  etc.:  see 
dulce.]    It.  Sweet;  pleasant;  luxurious. 

And  Miles  in  de)iitces  lyued  and  In  i/n*jre  rye  (life). 

/••re«  ffoietmin  (B),  Xlr,  Its. 

2.  Sober:  sedate:  gentle;  not  light  or  frivo- 
lous; prudent;  modest.  [Scotch.] 

sir  neorge       gentle,  meek,  anil  dtmt. 
Raid  of  the  Ktidtvir*  (flilM  s  Ballads,  Vt  133). 
There  were  some  pretty  (Jallas,  tftituy-hKiklng  Abys- 
stniana,  and  Africans  of  varloiu  degrees  of  hldrousneta. 

R.  F.  Durum,  EI-MeJmah.  p.  47S. 

doucedt  (do'  sed),  «.  An  erroneous  form  of  dou- 
rrt,  2. 

doucely  (dfts'li),  adr.    [<  douce  +  -7yS]  Se- 
dately; soberly;  prudently.  [Scotch.] 
/Anuyfy  manage  our  affairs 
In  parliament. 
Auntr,  Prayer  to  the  scotch  Representatlves. 

doucenesB  I  ili'-  tn's'i.  n.  1.  Soberness;  sedate- 
ness;  modesty.  [Scotch.]  —  2t.  Sweetness.  Zte- 
vieit. 

Some  luscious  delight,  yes.  a  kind  of  ravishing  dime*- 
n*r*  lliere  is  In  stud}  jug  good  IhKikft. 


for  which  lliey  are  designed :  as,  a  nasal  ifi 
Aliform*.  Same  aa  ayu«jT*>«<-furr. 
doucine  (do-sen'),  m.  [F.j  In  err*.,  a  mold- 
ing concave  above  and  convex  below,  serving 
especially  as  a  cyma  to  a  delicate  cornice;  a 
rvma  recta. 

doucker  (do'ker).  «.    Same  ns  dueler. 

dough  (do),  n.  [Also  dial,  rfoir  (formerly  in  lit- 
erary use),  «nd  (with  pron.  as  in  tough)  duf, 
alw>  dial,  doff  (see  duff);  <  ME.  doir,  dowe,  dou, 
diu/h,  dog,  earlier  tUigh,  dag,  <  AS.  ff<iJi,  dat. 
du'ge  —  1).  and  EG.  di'eg  =  OHO.  MHO.  trie,  0. 
trig  =  Icel.  di  iff  —  Sw.  dr;;  —  Dan.  drig  —  Ooth. 
daui*,  dough;  <  </  'dig,  Ooth.  dcignu,  knead, 
mold,  form,  =a  L.  fiitgcre  (Jig-),  mold,  form 
(whence  ult.  E.  f'  ign,  figure,  fictile,  etc.,  q.  v.). 
as  (Jr.  *tti  r  in  Tri,rnr,  wall,  —  Skt.  V  dih,  strok 
smear.]  1.  A  mass  composed  of  " 
prepared  for  baking  into  bread  or  enko  by  va- 
rious processes,  as  moistening,  mixing  with 
yeast,  salt,  etc.,  mixing  (after  which  it  is  called 
rponyc),  and  kneading,  or  for  simpler  kinds  by 
moistening  and  mixing  only;  paste  of  bread. 

When  they  Icamelsl  travel,  they  crnm  them  with  barly 
d<m9h.  AWim,  TravaUes.  p.  los. 

2.  Something  having  the  appearance 
teney  of  dough,  as  potters'  clay,  etc. 
They  renew  this  Image  with  new  d<nr  many  tlm  > 
Purchtt*,  nigrluiagv,  p 

3t.  A  little  cake 


Dsuvk^d  |  S,m*n,u,  seeveAkl. 

borealu,  the  smallest  American  species  of  t ho 
genus  .Vusaraittg.  It  has  a  slender  bill  only  about  two 
Inches  long.  It  Is  abundant  during  Its  migrations,  and  tsv 
mucb  sought  aa  a  game-htrd.    Also  dee-bird. 

AfMXMnpanying  and  mingling  freely  with  the  golden 
plover  are  the  Esquimaux  curlew,  or  aou'TA-bfrds,  In  great 
numbers.  Shore  Bird*,  p.  12. 

dough-boyt  (do'boi),  a.  .V««/.,  a  boiled  dum- 
pling of  raised  dough. 

Bread  and  Flower  l-clog  scarce  with  ns,  we  could  not 
make  Doutjh'bov*.  Dampirr,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  38. 

dough-brake  (dd'brak),  n.  A  power-machine 
used  in  bakeries  for  kneading  dough;  adough- 
kneader.  It  consist*  of  corrugated  rollers,  be- 
tween which  the  dough  passes  in  a  sheet. 


And  moreouer.  that  all  Dorrrt  of  the  rite,  and  ■ 
of  the  snme.  grym'  alt  the  Clte-ls  mylll*.  and  imh>  v 
ila,  as  Ions  aa  tliey  mey  have  anmciaunt  grlit. 

*iii»fl*f.  t,iW»(E  F-  T.  H.y,  p  S35. 

m  who  is  pliable 
a  flabby  char- 
acter; specifically,  in  V.  S.  hint.,  in  the  period 
of  sectional  controversy  regarding  slavery,  a 
Northern  politician  disposed  to  show  uuduo 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  South. 


doughface  (do'fas),  n.  Aperso 
and.  as  it  were,  made  of  dough 


teen  nortbt 


[>L  Witt 
ii|a-omli 


I  Is 


troke, 
•  meal 


or  Dow  is  vulgarly  m 
It  properly  sign 
ater.  Halt,  Yeast, 
ilovnae's  l'>  y 


[North.  Eng.] 

•d  In  the  North  for  a  Utile 
tea  a  Mass  of  Flour  tcm- 
n.1  kneaiied  fit  for  licking. 
Anti'j.  (1777),  p.  163,  note. 


S.  Ward, 

douceperet,  n.    See  douzeprrc. 

doucett,  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  ME.,  <  OK.  doueet. 
sweet,  gentle,  V.  doueet,  mild,  demure,  dim.  of 
doux,  sweet:  see  dogcr  and  dulcet.  II.  n.  1. 
ME.  doucette,  doxecctte,  doweete.  a  kind  of  pasty. 
2.  ME.  (biuret,  doucette,  doucetr,  <  OK.  doucctie, 
also  called  doucine,  etc.,  a  musical  instrument, 
perhaps  a  kind  of  flute;  from  the  adj.]  I.  a. 
Bweet;  - 


One's  cake  Is  dough,  see  eaa-ri. 

dough  <do),  r.  t.  [<  dough,  a.]  To  make  into 
dough.  [Rare.] 

The  technical  word  osed  (In  making  Paraguayan  tra| 
is  aevar  mite  icelair,  lit.,  to  bait,  to  grease,  applied  lu  the 
5  of  douching  UveUier  the  paste  funned  by  the  verba 
rthel*  - 


IlllmlUhlr  klaiig  termed  It  |the  M I •  - 
:|  a  "dirty  linrgsin,  )iel|ie.1  on  bv  .  I»h 
i/A/ncea.'    Schuulrr,  Hist.  V.  S.,  III.  10S. 

Fer  any  oflVce,  amall  or  gret, 

I  ctnildn't  ax  w  lib  nu  face. 
Without  I'd  ben.  thru  dry  and  wet, 

Th'  unrlMct  kind  o  <fow^y,»y>, 

LowrU,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser..  vl. 

In  IMS  the  Pemocratlc  Congressmen  from  the  North- 
em  State*  decided  In  caucus  ill  favor  of  a  resolution  re- 
quiring nil  petitions  relating  to  slavery  to  he  laid  on  the 
table  without  delate.  Ttcla  identified  the  party  aa  It  1her» 
eviaUnl  with  the  alare  holdlng  interest,  and  Its  northern 
-ere  stigmatized  as  fjouph-fatr*. 
Quoted  In  Man.  of  Amrr.  Uut.,  XIII.  407. 

doughfaced  (dd'f&st),  a.  Pliable ;  easily  mold- 
ed; truckling;  pusillanimous.  [U.  S.  political 
slang.] 

doughfaceism  (do'fa'sizm).  «.  [<  do»ijf*/nr«i  + 
-iirm.]  The  etwrscter  of  a  doughface;  liability 
to  bo  led  by  one  of  stronger  mind  or  will;  plia- 
bility; specifically,  subservience  to  proslavery 
influences.  [U.  S.  political  slang.] 
doughiness  (do'i-nes),  a.  [<  doughy  +  -«r»».] 
The  state  or  qualitv  of  being  doughy, 
doughing  machlne'  (do'inc-ma-shenO,  n.  A 


machine  for  cutting  di 
plec*  of  dough  of  the  m, 
cular  nii  tal  1hi\,  In  whir 


f- ,<s"-     and  water  and  accommodating  the  IsimbUlaa 

.V.  a>uf      7th  aer.,  III.  Is. 
To  dough  In.   See  the  extract. 

The  mixing  of  the  malt  required  for  one  grist  with 
water  In  the  mash-tun  at  the  commencement  of  a  brew- 
ing Is  called  sfiwiMisur  in.    Thautinn,  Beer  Itrsns. ),  p.  t\i, 

dough-baked  (do'bakt),  a.  Imperfectly  baked ; 
unfinished;  half-done;  soft;  hence,  imperfect ; 
deficient,  especially  intellectually.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic.] 


ng  dough.  In  this  apparntu.  a 
miulred  weight  Is  placet  In  a  rlr- 
hli  h  by  a  movement  of  a  handle  a 
knliea  are  rauaed  to  rlae  thnmgh  sllu  In  the 
I  these,  passing  through  the  .lough,  divide  it 
list.net  pieces,  each  of  the  same  «  eight.  The 
-  i.  14*3. 

'ded),  a.    Soft;  like 


number  of  I 
bottom,  and 
into  thirty  di 

fi'n'rdi'rr  (Looidollt  LVII..  , 

dough-kneaded  (do'i 

dough.  Milton. 

dough-kneader  (do'ne'der), «. 

mixing  or  kneading  dough.    See  dough-brake. 
dough-maker  (do'ma'ker),  n.    A  kneading- 

machine;  a  dough-brake. 
^The  flour  Is  stnre.1  ai«.v»  the  hakeh -.use.  and  Is 
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by  the  Kid  of  a  spiral  brush,  *  sack  may  be  sifted  In  »  n>nr 
lew  minutes,  uil  from  thk  Into  the  ifots^Aesosvr  is*  knead- 
tng  machine.       Tkr  Kn./%mrr  (London*  LVII.,  N'o,  IsKt, 

doughnut  (d6'nut),  ».  [Alio  dial,  donnot;  < 
rfoHj/h  +  nut.  ]  A  small  spongy  cake  made  of 
dough  (usually  mwIcbmI  and  spiced)  and  fried 
in  lard. 

An  enormous  <li>t>  of  liaTls  of  sweetened  dough,  fried  in 
hog  •  tat,  and  called  aW/Ao«'».  or  .ilyki^ks. 

trrxmg,  Knickerbocker,  p.  170. 
Doughnut  d*\r.    *e«  the  extract, 

ZWrA-«ul  .fag.  Shrow  Tues.Lsj  (Raldock.  Herts!  It 
bring  usual  t<<  make  a  rood  store  of  small  cakes  fried  In 
host  s  lard,  plated  over  the  fire  In  a  braaa  sklllrt,  called 
dough  nuts,  wherwith  the  youngsters  are  plentifully  re- 
galed. Quoted  In  57 and  Q..  ?th  aer..  V.  3UL 

dough-raiser  (do'ra'xer),  n.  A  pan  or  hot-wa- 
teroath  in  which  pan*  of  dough  arc  placed  to 
rise  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  heat  from 
the  bath.  The  pans  are  placed  on  perforated 
shelves  above  the  water  and  covered  with 
e%>tbs.    Also  called  dough-trough. 

doughtt.  douthf,  a.  [<  ME.  dought,  doutke, 
dutkt,  duteth,  dot tin.  <  AS.  duguth,  dutiotk  (= 
OFrW  Jajni  =  MI  A  «W*f,  dogri,  dogent,  IX). 
dogt  =  OHO.  lugundi,  tugvmt,  tugathi,  tugad, 
tugrd,  MHO.  tugrnde,  tugent,  tuget,  G.  tugrnd 
as  IeeL  djigdh  —  Sw.  dugd  —  Dan.  dud),  ex- 
cellence, nobility,  manhood,  age  of  manhood, 
power,  strength ;  aa  a  collective  noun,  men, 
people,  attendants  or  retainers,  army,  multi- 
tude; <  dugau,  be  strong:  see  dov1,  and  ef. 
doughty.)  1.  Manhood;  the  age  of  manhood ; 
manlv  power  or  strength ;  excellence. — 2.  Men 
collectively ;  especially,  men  as  composing  an 
army  or  a  court;  retainers. 
That  day  duiiblde  i«i  the  deee  watj  the  dovts  aenied. 
•to  the  kyiiaf  walj  runiroen  with  knystca  In  to  the  halle, 
Sir  Oawunt  and  the  Vrsm  Knight  (C  K.  T.  K\  t  HI, 

dought  (Sc.  pron.  ducht).  Obsolete  or  dialectal 
Scotch  preterit  of  rfovl. 
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doulU  (do'll-f), ».  See  duU*. 
doulocracyt  (dft-lok'ra-si).  «•   See  dutoeracu. 
do  urn -  palm,  n.    See  doom-inlm. 
doundake,  doundakd  bark.   See  bark*. 


doup  (doujti),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  dovp,  dolv; 
appar.  <  Dan.  *tfiri>,  Sw,  *dopp  in  comp.  Cf. 
Dan.  dumdeo  —  Sw.  dojrptko  (*ko  =  K.  shoe) 


|1  (dous),  n.  [Also  written  dome;  Sc. 
c,  doj/ce,  douM,  etc ;  from  the  verb.]  A 


ferrule.]  1.  Bottom;  buttocks;  butt-«nd;  end; 
extremity:  as,  a  candie-doup. 

The  wljrht  ami  doughty  captains  a' 
t-po'  their  rfowfu  sat  down. 

fWiiu  in  ButAau  Dialett,  p.  L 

S.  A  loop  at  the  end.    See  the  extract. 

All  warp  threads  .  .  .  are  passed  through  malts  In  the 
leaahra  of  the  beadle  II.  slid  thrnns  through  dope  called 
■  dowjw  *  fixod  to  a  headlc.    .i.  ssgrfoar,  Wearing,  p.  lux. 

doupion,  h.    See  dupion. 

dour  (dor),  a.  [Sc.  fori  Hard:  in- 

flexible; obstinate;  bold;  hardy.  [Scotch.] 


Be  had  a  wife  was  dour  an'  din, 
Uunu,  !Mc  a  «  lie 


i  WUlle  had. 


The  Lor. I  made  tta  alt,  and  yon  may  trust  Him  to  look 
after  us  all  —  better  than  these  dour  faced  pulpit-thump- 
ers Imagine.  W.  Btmtt,  In  far  Lochaber,  r. 

doura  (dO'ri),  is.   See  «f«rro. 

dour es)  (dll  rf),  m.    Iu  the  I^evant 
e«|iecially  one  of  gold  beads. 

dourlach  (dOr'Lain),  a.    See  dorlaeh. 

dournew  (dor'nes),  h.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  dour;  obstinacy;  stubbornness. 

It  Uiere'a  power  In  Dm  law  of  .Vottand.  Ill  car  thee  rue 
sir  dfunwes.  dull.  The  Cntall,  I.  Ml. 

W«  srs  grareiy  told  to  look  tor  ttie  dunlay  of  a  dour- 

of>r 


uees,  desperation,  and  tenacity  on  the 
The  Slum. 


renchmea. 
an.  12,  lsTt,  p.  SB. 

douroucouli  (do-r9-kQ'll),  a.  The  native  name 
of  one  of  the  small,  large-eyed,  nocturnal  South 


doughtert,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
doughtily  (dou'ti-li),  odr.  [<  ME. 
doughMickr.  etc.;  <  rfo«(;Afy  +  4fi 


doughty 


iittunhtv 


"'with 

to  wet,,  In 
did  that. 


ter. 
In  a 


r  with  Ma 


;  day  a 

Tny  (E.  H  T.  I  ),  1.  KW7. 
1  fighting  in  th»  f  UMe  hnint  of  the  enemli-a. 

iia&tuut'l  I'eyA^ej,  11.  .16. 

doughtlneu  (dou '  ti -nes),  a.  f<  ME.  douhtji- 
ncxte,  duhtiguesa;  <  doughty  +  -««•*».]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  doughty ;  valor ;  bravery. 

Virtue  It  first  »f  all.  what  !!«■  to  rmans  well  name  It, 
Twmit  (Tn»  w<u(.duie  lug.  or  /fciijU  iji/»|.  oittrage  and 
the  faeulty  to  do.  I'eWyl*. 

dough-trough  (do'trof),  a.  Same  a.  dough- 
raitir. 

doughty  (dou'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  doughtu,  douktv, 
dohty,  duhti,  etc.,  <  AS,  dohtig,  also  umlauted 
dyhttg,  strong,  valiant,  good.  =  MLO.  duchtig, 
Ui.  diigtig  —  OHO.  fstAft'r,  Mllli.  (!.  tiichtig  = 


dore 

As  the  hrlg  rame  mare  upon  the  wind,  she  felt  It  more, 
and  we  dvuied  the  ak)  Mils,  but  kept  the  weather  atttd- 
dlng  sails  on  Iter.  ft.  H.  Danm.  Jr.,  Before  the  Maat,  p.  Ti. 

douae- 

blow;  a  stroke. 

Tl>e  porter  Uttered  a  sort  of  a  yell,  which  I 
am  Us  Into  his  part,  started  up  with  bis  club,  an 
sound  dousr  ur  two  on  each  tide  of  him. 

Kenllworth.  «»«. 

douse3  (dous),  r.  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doumii,  ppr. 
don.il  a g,  [Also  written  rfoamr;  perliaps  a  par- 
ticular use  of  dou.ii  -.  Usually  taken  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  dou/i.  but  such  a  "change  would  be 
verv  unusual.  Certainly  not  from  AS.  dr  *■<<>», 
extinguish.]  To  put  out ;  extinguish.  [Slang.] 
—  Douse  the  xllm.  See  jaliut. 

douser  (dou7ser),  a.  [<  dossrl,  r.  i.,  +  -er1.  J 
One  whose  business  or  occupation  it  is  to  search 
for  metalliferous  deposits  or  water  by  the  use 
of  the  dousing-  or  divining-rod.    Also  dotcter. 

dou&ing-chock  (dou'sing-ehok),  n.  In  skip- 
building,  one  of  several  pieces  fayed  acrosis  the 
apron  and  lapped  on  the  knlglithead*  or  lusida 
stuff  above  the  upper  deck. 

dousing-rod  (dou  sing-rod),  n.  [<  douMng,  ppr. 
of  doutel,  c.  i.,  +  rod.]    A  divining-rod. 

The  rlrtosa  of  the  doumnp-rod  he  |fUr  'ieorge  Airy.  As- 
tronomer Royal  |  wholly  attributes  to  the  ricllahllity  of  the 
mueclea  of  the  wrists.    Caroline  foot,  Mem.  Old  Friends. 

doutU  (dout),  v.  (.  [Contr.  of  do  out,  ME.  don  ut. 
Le.,  put  out:  see  rfol,  and  ef.  doff{  don,  d«p.] 
To  put  out;  quench;  extinguish; 
first  In  the  Intellect  It  rfesif*  Uu 
I  hare  a  speech  of  fire,  that  I 
But  that  IMa  ft 

dout  - »,  r.  and  ft. 

doutancet,  •■  An  earlier  spelling  of  dovbtanee. 
doutet,  r.  f.    An  earlier  spelling  of  douhti. 
doutelcst,  a.  and  adr.   An  earlier  spelling  of 
doubtlent. 

doutht,  ».   See  dought. 

doutotut,  a.    An  earlier  spelling  of  donofoa*. 
douzepere*.  douceperet,  x.    [An  archaism  in 

Spenser;  MK.  doxe/trr,  dosu]hct  ,  sing.,  developed 
from  pi.  dofcper»,  dutcptiri*,  ,f«-e  jrtr*\  dotm 
pent,  etc.,  <  OF.  doze  ?rf><«.-c,  duzr,  etc.  I  pent 
(part),  mod.  Y.  te*  dou;e  jutim,  the  'twelve 
peers*  celebrated  in  the  Charlemagne  ro- 
mances :  doze,  douzr,  mod.  F.  douze,  <  L.  duo- 
rtecim,  twelve  (see  duodecimal,  dozen);  jmt, 
mod.  F.  jmir,  peer  (see  fteerl,  jutir,  j>ar).~\  One 
of  the  twelve Jm-its  (let  douzr  pair*)  of  France, 
renowned  it,  fiction. 

lime  Kranse  weran  italle  twelfe  lferan, 

Hie  Kreluscc  lieo  cleopedcn  du*u  i*rt  [  var.  don*i>rm\. 

Lauamvn.  I.  (Iy. 


light. 

of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze, 

ly  sloiifs  It.       Shot..  Uamlet.  I»  ". 

An  earlier  spelling  of  douhti. 


led.  dugdhugr  —  Sw.  dugtig  —  1  >«n.  dugtig,  able, 
tc,  adj.  from  a  noun  repr.  by  MH(i. 
ngth,  activity,  <  OHO.  f.^ia  =  AS. 
s.,  be  strong,  etc.,  E.  dWl,  do':  sic 


,  etc.,  adj.  from  a  noun 
tuht,  strenL  * 
dugan,  etc., 

dosrl,  <f»2.]  Strong;  "brave ;  spirited;  valiant ; 
powerful:  as,  a  doughtu  hero. 

Patroculiu  the  prnude.  a  prise  mon  of  werre  ; 
With  lllomed.  a  dou^a/i  luon  A  demist  of  Ihotid. 
A  strooge  man  Ui  stiwre  A  stuemlst  In  Bulit. 

Dtetruttion  a/  Trou  (E.  tl.  "  I,  I.  MM. 
lull  many  ifonjrarsr  knlghtea  he  In  his  dayea 
lla.1  doen  W  death,  sub,lewde  In  e<iusll  frtcjes. 

.s-J«-,iser,  K.  t|  ,  II. 

She  smiled  to  see  the  rfni?»f»  hero  slain; 
Hut.  at  her  smile,  the  Ix-au  revived  stsln 

R.  of  the  L.,  V.  «o. 

But  there  Is  something  sidld  and  dou^ary  In  live  man 
IPnden]  that  can  rise  fr»MU  lU'feat,  the  stull  of  which  Tic- 
tortus  are  made  In  due  time. 

Among  my  Ibsiks.  1st  aer..  p.  IS. 

doughty-handed  (dou'tl-han'ded),  a.  Strong- 

handed;  mighty. 

I  thank  ymi  all : 

fordetseAf|i-Aoiv/^f  are  you,  aJid  have  fmight 
Not  as  yon  serv'd  the  eauao,  but  as 't  had  been 
Eaeh  man's  like  mine.  a».U-  .  A.  and  <',,  Iv.  s 

doughy  (do'i),  a.    [<  dough  +  -yl-1    1.  Like 
1;  flabby  and  pallid;  yielding  to  preasure ; 


withasnlpt  taffeUfel. 
Suae  villainous  sallmn  wimld  liare  made  all 
and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  In  his  colour. 


Shit..  All  s  Well.  It.  k. 
bread;  consisting 


8.  Not  thoroughly  baked. 

In  part  of  unbaked  dough ;  half-baked. 
Douglas  heart,  ling.  See  Acorf,  ring. 
douk  i dok),  r.  and  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  duckl. 


,a.   A  dialectal  form  of 


••a. 


American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Xye.tipitl 
(which  s<h>>,  as  V.  frirtrpafki*,  or  V.  rufipe*. 
Also  written  durukuh. 
douse1  (dous),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doused,  ppr. 
dousing.  [Also  written  rfosrar,  formerly  douze, 
douer,dau*e,<>te.;  perhaps  of  Scand.  origin :  ef. 
Sw.  rf  slant,  plump  down,  fall  clumsily  (f/»n»,  the 
noise  of  a  falling  body),  =  Dan.  dutue,  thump. 
Cf.  rf««Wf2.]  I.  fr«aw.  To  thrust  or  plunge  into 
a  fluid;  immerse;  dip;  also,  to  drench  or  flood 
with  a  fluid. 

I  hare  .  .  .  douz  d  my  carnal  affections  In  all  the  vile, 
neas  of  the  world.  Hammond.  Works,  IV.  M.S. 

bath,  by  dousinn  me  with 
k. 

Lotortl,  Firriiile  Trasels.  p.  lei. 

II.  MrWW.  1.  To  fall  or  be 
denly  into  a  fluid. 

It  Is  no  jesting  trivial  matter 

To .« lug  I'  th  air,  or  ifosuv  In  water. 

.v  hutUr,  Huitihras. 

2.  To  search  for  deposits  of  ore,  for  lodes,  or 
for  water,  by  the  aid  of  the  dousing-  or  divin- 
ing-rod (which  see). 

louse-,  dows«3  (dous),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

doused,  doir»f<t,  ppr.  dousiug,  dowsing.  [Cf.  Sc. 
rfoiM*,  douce,  douce,  throw;  dutch,  rush,  fall 
with  a  noise,  <  ME.  duschen,  dusshen,  rush,  fall ; 
cf.  Norw.  tfasn,  break,  cast  down  fmm.  OD. 
</oc»r»,  beat,  strike,  G.  dial,  fiwn,  dusrn,  strike, 
ntn  against.  East  Fries,  donen,  strike.  S.-P 
also  (/owl  Bnd  rfuefi,  which  appear  to  be  con- 
nected.]  1.  To  strike. 

Itou-rr,  b>  give  a  blow  on  the  fare,  strike.  AsruVy. 

S.  Stint.,  to  strike  or  lower  In  haste;  slacken 
suddenly :  as,  </<n<«  the  topsail. 

Very  chilly  they  -fji....i  their  topsail,  s,  and  desired  the 
man  of  wmrre  to  come ^  j^JJgjj^  ^  j^,^  ,  tJ. 


Kyild  In  Ma  kalander  a  knyghte  of  his  chajubyrr. 
Ami  rollede  the  rb'beste  ij  alle  the  niunde  talde  I 

and  duke  hedtlbbede  with  hlshuodea. 
Jlorlr  .trfAurr  (11  K.  T.  f.).  L  aftU. 
Tor  to  brynge  this  warrc  t^i  the  more  effectaall  ende, 
he  iniarlea  Martell  " 


ii.  Works,  I.  dr. 
Hlg  looking  like  a  doughty  D*mt<j*rr. 

>>e»«er,  f.  g  ,  III.  j  31. 

dore1  (duv),  a.  [=  Sc.  oVw,  tftnr,  <  ME.  rforr, 
rf«nftc,  dome,  dure,  <  AS.  'dufe  =  OS.  duhha  = 
D.  <<«./=  LO.  dure  =  OHO.  tut*>.  MHO.  <<>»fcc, 
O.  f/iuf»c  =  leel.  dufa  =  Sw.  duj'ra  =  Dun.  due 
=  Ooth.  diibo.  a  dove,  lit.  a  diver,  <  AS.  dufnu, 
etc..  E.  dire,  dip.  The  application  of  the  name 
to  the  bird  is  not  clear  (|>erhap".  "from  its 
habit  of  ducking  (he  head,  or  from  its  manner 
of  flight").  The  AS.  form  'du/e  is  not  recorded 
(but  ef.  du/e-dopiui,  translating  L.  pelieanus  : 
see  under  dieedapper,  didapper),  the  name  rtif- 
fre,  E.  culrer1.  q.  v.,  being  used ;  this  is  prob. 
ult.  <  L.  cofumod,  a  dove,  which  also  orig.  means 
a  'diver':  see  co/Minoal.]  1.  Any  bird  of  thij 
family  t'olumbida;  a  pigeon.  The  word  has  r 
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dove 

a  f rv  kind*  of  pigeons  bolt  known  to  the  public,  and  aj  a 
l»  Htfc-naroe  U  commonly  attached  to  the  smeller  species  of 
plgeoua  :  as,  live  rtng-dor* .turtle  dorr,  stock -if»iv.gr<«nd- 
dere,  quail  <ift»,  etc-  The  Carolina  ili.Vf ,  ur  mourning  dove, 
L.  Zenoofwril  rrtroiineosis.  The  common  doves  ol  the  old 
world  srv  Hi*  nne-do«e.  rock-dove,  stock-ilare,  ami  turtle 
lee  these  words.)  In  pnrtr)', *ft,t  m  literature  swi- 
ne dove  U  aji  emblem  of  Innocence,  gentleness. 

In  aai  rrd  literature  and  art  It  U  a 


The  Holy  lihost  descended  In  a  tiodlly  shapcllkc  arfoor 
ujwn         ^  ^  heard  (bo  tender  dor* 

In  flrry  woodlands making  tooan. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  ttaiighter. 

2.  Ecele*.,  n  repository  or  tabernacle  for  the 
euehnrist,  in  tin-  fonn  of  a  dove,  formerly  used 
in  the  East  and  in  France. 


ape  of  ill*  leaf.— 


the  i 


There  generally  were  two  vessel*  :  the  smaller  one.  or 
e  plx,  that  held  the  particles  i>f  the  blessed  Eucharist ; 
the  larger  cup,  or  il..w,  wlUnn  which  the  other  wua  shut 
up.  Jt.fi,  Church  of  our  Fathers.  III.  1L  SU3. 

dove8  (dSv).  An  occasional  preterit  of  dire. 
dov©3  (dov),  r.  i. ;  jiret.  and  pp.  doeed.  ppr. 
dtwing.  [E.  dial.,  nppar.  ult.  from  an  unre- 
corded AS.  verb,  the  source  of  the  verbal  noun 
dofung,  dotage ;  cf.  E.  dial.  freq.  doeer, 
»  dorrs,  the  latter  perhaps  <  Icel.  dofna, 
beoome  dead  or  heavy  (cf.  dnfi,  torpor),  =  Sw. 
domna,  become  numb,  dofna,  numb;  cf.  Dan. 
(lore,  blunt,  fcvrforr,  stun,  stupefy,  from  the 
same  root  as  draf,  q.  v.  Cf.  dovf.j  To  slum- 
ber ;  be  in  a  slat©  between  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing. [I'rov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
dove-color  (duv'kul'or),  n.  In  textile  fabrics, 
a  warm  gray  of  a  pinkish  or  purplish  tone, 
dove-cote  (duv'kot),  «.  [<  ME.  aore-eote,  dove- 
cote (cf.  Si;,  (ioirfutc),  <  dor*  +  cwfc:  see  rofl, 
00  fe1.]  A  small  structure  placed  at  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  ground,  as  on  a  building 
ole,  for  the  roosting  and  breeding  of  do- 
i  pigeon* ;  a  house  lor  doves. 

Like  an  eagle  In  a  doce-rote,  1 
Flutler'd  your  Volsriaiw  In  Corloll. 

.VAo*.,  Cor.,  t.  a. 

dove  dock  (duv'dok),  n.   Same  as  coltufoot. 

dove-eyed  (duv'Id),  a.  Having  eyes  like  those 
of  a  dove;  having  eyes  expressive  of  meek- 
ness, mildness,  gentleness,  tenderness,  or  af- 
fection. 

dove-house  (duv'hous),  «.  A  dove-cote.  Shak. 

dovekie  (duv'ki),  n.  [Appar.  <  doet 1  +  dim. 
•tie.]  The  sea-dove  or  little  auk,  Mergulns  alit- 
or Alle  nitfneatu,  a  small  urinutorial  or  diving 
bird  of  tlie  family  Aleida.  It  Is  shun.lant  in  the 
BOrthrrn  Atlantic  and  Arctic  occana,  congregating  to 
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Jam  had  been  bin'  waltln'  lane. 

Ay  thinkin'  on  her  lover, 
An  juste  a  he  gae  the  door  a  bang. 

She  was  liegun  to  i/eerr. 

A.  Doui/iru,  Poems,  p.  139. 

Dover's  powder.   See  powder. 

dove's-foot  (duvi'fut).  n.  1.  The  popular  name 
in  England  of  (iera  mum  motte.  a  eommon  British 
plant :  so  called  from  the  aha] 
2.  The  columbine. 

doveship  (duv'ship),  n.  [<  dorr  1  +  -dfci/t.]  The 
character  of  a  dove;  the  possession  of  dove- 
like  qualities,  as  meekness,  gentleness,  inno- 
cence, etc. 

For  us,  let  our  .fnre-sAi^i  approve  ttaelfe  in  meeknessc  of 

"ihi  Halt,  The  lleautlc  and  VnlUe  at  the  Cbureh. 
dovetail  (duv'til),  n.  [<  d«r«  +  lain.  Cf. 
equiv.  cvtecrtail.]  In  carp.,  a  tenon  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  dove's  tail  spread,  or  of  a  reversed 
wedge ;  a  manner  of  fastening  boards  or  tim- 
bers together  by  letting  tenons  so  cut  on  one 
into  corresponding  cavities  or  mortises  in 
ther.  This  is  the 
stronjxeat  ol  all  (C^l  1 
fastenings  or  ' 
Juinta,  as  the 
dovetails  cannot 
be  drawn  out  ex- 
cept by  fore*  ap- 
plied In  the  dl 
rcctinn  of  their 
length.  Dovetails 
are  either  expos- 
ed or  concealed; 
concealed  dove- 
tailing !•  of  two 
kltiiUJnppodanit 
mltered.  See  also  cat  under  joint.- Dental-cut  dove- 
tall,  a  dovetail  having  each  |»rt  dented  to  nt  Into  the 
spaces  between  the  teeth  of  tike  corrcspondliw  portions  — 

Dovetail-file,  dovetall-hlnga.  ScojUs,  Alnoe—  Dove- 
tail-Joint, In  «»»<.,  the  suture  or  serrated  articulation, 
aa  of  the  bones  of  the  head.— Dove*  " 
Danvrnt  In  the  form  of  a  dove  a  tall. 


dowdy 

fortune,  luck,  Tvyxa,'tn'i  obtain.  Ilonce  donght. 
doughty.  The  word  dow,  becoming  confused 
in  sense  and  form,  and  dialoc  tally  in  pronun- 
ciation, in  certain  constructions  with  the  dif- 
ferent verb  dot,  was  at  length  in  literary  use 
completely  merged  with  it;  but  dow  remains  in 
dialectal  use :  sue  do1  and  do3.  The  difference 
well  appears  in  the  AS.  line  "d<)ath»itteduge'' 
('do  aye  that  dows,'  i.  e.,  do  always  that  which 
is  proper).   The  two  verbs  also  appear  (dot 


twice.  In  the  sense  of  'put')  in  the  first  quot. 
below.]    1».  Tob 
proper  or  fitting; 


i  for  a  l 


bc  or  'put 
below.]    If.  To  be  good,  as 
suit. 

linden  |dld.  I.  e. ,  put]  hire  bodl  thrtn  In  a  ati 
leoltBI,  as  hit  its*  balhe  (saints)  to  donne  (do.  L  e.. 


llnnkw  ItrrfMlm  alU\. 


K,  Inches  long,  web-footed,  three  l<ied,  with 
and  tail  and  short  stout  Mil.  the  body  gloss_ 
shore,  with  white  scapular  stripes,  ends  of  seoonil 
white,  and  the  under  parts  nicely  white.    See  AtU. 


ltovetslllng.  s.  ljip  Ik,reujiing. 


Ring  ne  brocbe  nabbe  je,  .  .  .  he  no 
ou  [you)  ne  uViA  forto  hahtien.        -I iw- 

2t.  To  bo  of  use;  profit;  avail. 

Tiler  wall  inouu  (moan]  for  to  nm 
cuoweli, 

That  llojt  iluiee.1  hot  the  deth  In  the  depe  streiues. 

JUiferaM'nr  i*i>emt<<?d.  Morris),  U.  S74. 
Thre  yere  In  care  bed  lay  TrUtrero  .  .  . 
That  neuer  ne  dougkt  hi  in  day 
For  sorwe  he  had  o  night.     Sir  Tristrrm,  IL  L 

3.  To  be  able;  can.  [Scotch.] 

Hot  lMckic 's  heart  it  grew  aae  great. 
That  ne'er  a  lilt  o't  he  dcuoAr  to  eat- 

Diclt  o'  Ult  Cow  (Child  s  Ballads,  VL  :n 
Bat  facts  are  chlels  that  wtnna  ding, 
And  doom*  be  disputed.        Burnt,  X  Dream. 
Do  what  1  <l™,ikt  to  set  her  free, 
sly  Haul  lay  In  the  mire. 

Burnt,  To  Mats  Ferrfer. 
4t.  To  be  (well  or  ill) ;  do.    See  do". 
dow-  (dou),  n.    [An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
ofd/moft.]  1.  Dough.—  2.  Aeake.  [Prov.Eng.] 
A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 


dow3  (dou),  n. 


sit  lis  iK»i>]ksw; 
— ..  


FnrUi  flew  modi*  at  Noyls  command.  Sir  D. , 
dow4*  (dou),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  down.  <  Ai\  dower, 
Or*,  douer,  doer,  F.  doner  (E.  also  doter:  see 
dotc3)  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  dotar  =  It.  dotare.  <  h. 
dotare,  endow:  see  dote3,  r.,  dotation.  Cf.  en- 
dow.)   1.  To  endow. 

he  ks  also, 
pi  Ural  He  ■  for  pore  tnenU  sake 
Pier,  MssjaBM  (A\  at  1D4, 

2,  To  give  up ;  bestow. 

o  lady  inyn.  that  I  kire  and  no  mo, 
To  whom  for-cvermo  r 


Dovetsi) wUlng.—  Csthedi^l  of  Ely.  EagUnd, 

eaque  architecture.    Dovetail -plates,  in  •Aip-fai'ldi'su. 

Elate*  of  metal  let  into  the  heel  of  the  ttcm-j«M  anil  dn-076  „_    s,.,.  ,1}„,U . 
««1  of  a  vessel  to  bind  them  together   Similar  plates  are  j/v-j--Vi_.  /a-,,  ',.t,i\  „     r,  it-. 

^VZJ^r^^^^^l^  mf&fi  endowed; 

Secret  dovetail,  a  manner  of  joining  in  which  ner - 
plna  nor  dovetails  extend  through  the  work,  being 
cealed  by  its  outer  face. 


entitled  to 


broad  In  some  plsees  in  miintleaa  numbers.   It  is  about 
b-footed,  three  toed,  wit' 
:  stout  Mil.  the  body  git 
as,  ends 
whHe. 

Joe,  who  had  been  out  hunting,  reported  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  open  water  three  d«i»*i>.. 

tX  K  Mitll.  Polar  F.xp  .  p  314. 

d0V0let('luv'let),n.    [<  dwfl  +  dim.  -f>f.]  A 

little  dnve;  a  young  dove, 
dove-like  (duvMik),  a.  Having  the  appearance 
or  qualitiee  of  a  dove ;  gentle. 

The  young  Spirit 
That  guides  It  lias  the  dore-fur*  eyes  of  hope. 

SAetffg,  PromeUteus  t'libound,  IL  t. 

dovellng  (duv'ling),  n.  [<  ttorci  +  dim.  -ting*-.'} 
A  young  dove;  a  dovelt-t. 

I  will  >h.-  thy  little  mother,  my  d-iWiiso. 

lf«ln»r,  JfujF .  LXXVI.  7W. 

doven  (do'ven),  r.  i.    Same  as  dorc*. 
dovening  (dov'ning),  «.    [Verbal  n.  of  doeen. 

r.)  A  slumber.  Croxc.  [I'rov.  Eng.] 
dove-plant  (duv'plant),  s.  The  I'cri/tcria  tittles, 
an  orchid  of  Central  America:  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  column  of  the  flower 
to  a  white  dove  with  expanded  wiiiir*.  Also 
called  //o/v  <<*«»f  plant. 

■  (do'ver),  r.  i.    Same  as 


dovetail  (dnv'ttl),  r.  t.  [<  doretail,  n.]  1.  To 
unite  by  tenons  in  the  form  of  a  pigeon's  tail 
spread  let  into  corresponding  mortises  in  a 
board  or  timber:  as.  to  doretail  the  angles  of  a 
box. — 2.  Figuratively,  to  unite  closely,  as  if 
by  dovetails;  fit  or  adjust  exactly  and  firmly; 
adapt,  as  one  institution  to  another,  so  that 
they  work  together  smoothly  and  harmoniously. 

Into  the  hard  conglomerate  of  the  hill  the  town  U 
built ;  house  walls  and  precipices  M»rt total  Into  one  an- 
other, 4trre'tttiUd  by  the  art  of  years  gone  by,  and  riveted 
by  age.  J.  A.  Sttmond*.  Italy  and  Oreeee,  p.  10, 

lie  [  lord  Chatham)  made  an  administration  so  check, 
ered  and  speckled,  be  put  together  a  piece  of  Joinery  so 
rrosaly  indent,  d  and  whimsically  d..re  rai'W.  etc. 

Hurt'.  American  Taxation. 

When  any  particular  arrangement  has  lieen  for  a  course 
of  ages  adopted,  everything  also  has  ltee-tt  adapted  to  It, 
and,  as  it  were,  fitted  and  dorrtaitni  into  it,  /rrrn^Artm. 

dovetailed  (duv'tald),  a.  In  her.,  broken  into 
dovetails,  as  the  edge  or  bounding  line  of  an 
ordinary  or  any  division  of  the  field.  See 
antri. 

dove-wood  (duv'wud),  n.  The  wool  of  AMor- 
•mi  latifttha,  a  euphorbiaeeous  tree  of  Jamaica, 
dovish*  (duv'ish),  a.    [<  dorc'  +  -t>*1.]  Like 
a  dove ;  innocent. 

Contcmpte  of  thys  worlde,  doprysA*  simplicitle,  scr. 
]ictitlike  wystlome. 

ConfuL  o/.V.  Shaxlon  (IMS),  aig.  O  *,  b. 

dow1  (dou),  r.  1'.:  pret.  doved,  dmtght.  [<  ME. 
dowen,  doghen,  dngen,  dugen,  pres.  ind.  den,  diih, 
degh,  later  rfoirr,  doghe,  pret.  dought,  donghte, 
d'inhtc,  doht.  <  AS.  111117011  (pres.  ind.  rfcriA,  pi. 
rf«iK"t.  pret.  dohtr)  =  OH.  dugnn  =  OFries.  rfwi^i 
=  D.  denqen  =  MMi.  dogen.  LO.  doom  —  ( HKt. 
tugan,  Mliti.  tugtn,  Omgrn,  ii.  taugen  =  Icel. 
duga  3  OSw.  dngha,  diMiha,  Sw.  dnga  =  Dan. 
'/«c  s  Goth,  dngan  (only  In  pres.  d»uo).be  good, 
filling,  able :  a  preterit-present  verb,  the  pres., 
AS.  dmh,  Goth,  dang,  lieitur  orlc;.  a  pret.  from 
a  root  'dng,  be  good,  perhaj>s  akin  to  Or.  rtjrs, 


dower. 

Was  Ann  Sherburne  (widow  and  relict  of  Rlchd.  Sber- 
Iwrnc)  "doinsAfe  of  said  lands,  Ac. , "  and  bow  long  did  she 
reeelrc  said  dower? 

Record  Soe.  LaneosAire  and  CKtthirf.  XL  H4. 

dowager  (dou'S-jer),  n.  [<  OE.  douagiere  (ML. 
iloagcria),  a  dowager  (def .  1 ),  fern,  oldouagier, 
donaigier,  dowaigier,  adj.,  <  donage  (aa  if  E. 
•rfmraflc),  dower,  <  OE.  doMer,  E.  dote*,  endow: 
see  dor*,  domvr*.]  1.  In  late,  a  widow  endowed 
or  possessed  of  a  jointure. —  2.  A  title  given  to 
a  widow  to  distinguish  her  from  the  wife  of  her 
husband's  heir  bearing  the  same  name:  ap- 
plied particularly  t 
persons  of  rank. 

Tills  dovnjvr,  on  whom  my  tale  I  to 
Since  last  she  laid  her  hunlwn.1  In  tl 
A  simple  sober  life  in  patience  led. 

Drydtn,  Cock  and  Fox. 
Yea.  and  beside  this  he  ofleeeth  to  take  to  wtfo  Ellanor, 
QaaM  JEofcTSiai'  of  Portyngall,  without  any  dower. 

Moll,  lien.  VI1L,  an.  19. 

JC-rism  (dou'a-j<r-izm),  n.   [<  dowager  + 
The  rank  or  condition  of  a  dowi 
it,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  I 
n.    See  donar. 
t*,  n*    See  doucet.  3. 
d1  (doud),  a.    [E.  dial.,  <  Tech  claavttr 
AS.  dedd,  E.  drorf .-  seo  dead.]  Dead;  flat ;  spi 


dowd2  (doud),  n.  [Origin  obeenre.]  A  woman's 


itless.    [North.  Eng.] 

d),  n.  rOngi 
nightcap.    [Scntt-h  aud  prov.  Eng.] 
dowde*,  ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  dowd*. 
dowdily  (dou'dl-li),  adr.   In  a  dowdy  or  slov- 
etilv  manner. 


A  twil.lk  man  should  travel  gravely  with  the  fashions, 
not  foppUhly  t*f.pre,  nor  rfoiedily  behind,  the  central 
movement  of  his  age.       fi.  I„  .SVereissen,  Samuel  I'epya. 


] 


dowdiness  dlou'di-nea),  n.  [< 
The  state  of  being  dowdy. 

dowdy  (dou'di),  n.  and  a.'  [E.  dial,  also  rfoirdy, 
.Sc.  dawdie.  <  ME.  dotpde,  a  dowdy ;  origin  ob- 
scure. Appar.  not  connected  with  dawdle,  i.lle, 
Uifle:  see  dawtile.1i   I.  «.;  pi.  dowdie*  (^1U> 
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dowdy 

A  slatternly,  slovenly,  ill-dr 
•lattera,  especially  one  who  i 
U  the  be  Ht«  ki  fowllr  *  sVwvfe. 


1749 


rim,  p.  IU 

lAura,tohislady.waal.uta  kitchen  wench;  .  .  .  Mdo, 
adoaniw.-  Cleopatra,  ft  glpty,         NAtst.,  K.  ami  J.,  It  4. 

II  lnh  roaipan  y  .  ein.mg  .*lun  the  leu.  beta  of  Albemarle, 
who  u  ever*  plain,  homely  deuviy.    /''jrwt,  Klftrj,  I.  I  ML 

IL  a.  Slovenly;  ill-dreescd;  slatternly:  ap- 
plied to  worani. 

No  hotwtfery  the  dosnfy  creature  knew  ; 

To  aunt  up  eJI,  her  L >n£ue  confcate-i  threw. 

Shepherd  t  M  eek,  Wednesday. 
Pallat  in  her  stockings  Mae, 
lotpofttns,  1ml  ft  Utile  Jtunty 

<>.  »'.  Holm**,  The  Pint  Fen. 

dowdyish  (don'dMnh),  o.    [<  <toard>  +  -«*».] 
Like  a  dowdy;  somewhat  dowdy. 

dowel  (dou'ei),  a.  [Also  formerly  or  dial,  doul, 
urob.  <  K.  doutlte,  a  socket,  the  barrel  of  a  pia- 
Si  (Cotgravo),  <  ML.  'duetillu*  (f ),  dim.  of  duo 
(«.«,  a  canal,  duct :  see  duct,  nmduit*,  and  cf. 
etottU.  On  the  other  hand,  ef.  (I.  dobel  for  *hi- 
bel,  <  MHO.  tubrl,  OHO.  turn!.,  a  tap,  plug,  nail.] 
1.  A  wooden  or  metallic  pin 
or  tenon  used  for  wt'untie 
togethortwo  piece*  of  wood, 

Wtone,  ©tO.  Corresponding  boles 

fitting  th«  dowel  bring-  made  In 
each  of  the  two  ple»ea,  one  half 
i.f  the  plu  U  Inserted  into  the  Iwta 
In  the  one  piece .  and  tl>c  other 
piece  la  then  thrust  h>  >ine  on  It. 
I  he  dowel  niftjr  em  rltlwr  as  ft 
prnuaneat  attachment  of  the  two 
piece*  Jollied,  or  ftft  ft  shifting  one ; 
I  n  the  latter  c*»  on*  end  ti  secured  by  glue  and  the  other 
Is  left  free,  fti  In  the  movable  learnt  of  auellciulon  UW». 
3.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  wall  to  re- 
ceive naila  of  skirtings,  etc. ;  a  dook. 
dowel  (doa'el),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dotrrM  or 
doietlled,  ppr.  doubling  or  dorelltng.  [<  (kneel, 
a.]  To  fasten  together,  aa  two  boards,  by 
Inserted  in  the  edges :  as,  to  dowrt  pieces 
are  to  form  the  head  of  a  cask.  Sometime* 
written  dowl. 

dowel-bit  (dou'el-blt),  n.    A  boring-tool  the 


3.  One'*  portion  of  natural  gifts;  personal  en- 


H«*  h  .mMr  **vt.Ty  Wa\y,  ■>->•■  ■ 
With  all  thr  d.,«-rsot  Urine 

ilMW.  ami  fL,  Honest  Man'l  Fortune,  ».  1 
And  If,  -..toward  the  '""^^''k. 


Hutt  I  «t>.!  m  Sum  | 
SMned  hy  It 


We  feel  tost  wo  are  greater  than  we  know. 

■  WilimitA,  Htvcr  Ihsddna,  Jlllv. 

Admeasurement  Of  dower,  •  proceedlas  b>  art  off  to 
a  widow  the  third  of  tier  deceased  husbands  property  to 
which  the  It  legally  em  Wed  —  Assignment  of  dower. 
m>c  «s«<m,  e  — Inchoate  right  of  Sower.  tl>at  antici- 
pation of  a  right  of  dowrr  which  a  wife  of  the  owner  of 
real  property  baa  during  hta  life.  It  lieinc  contingent  on 
her  sairiving  as  his  wi  i  •  Release  of  dower.  Uie  att 
or  Inetrutneiit  by  which  an  Inchoate  richi  of  dower  I* 
eitliift-ubhed.  At  common  law  this  la  effected  only  liy 
jotntiia*  In  the  huihacd't  deed  of  rrnin  i  m  -  To  assign 
dower.  See  rn  TO  bar  dower,  to  preclude  the 
clillnlnif  of  dower  l>)  a  whlow,  at  lr>:  her  jolnlnaT  ber  llllt- 
hand  In  eon»eyli>g  durius  bit  Ufa.  —  Writ  of  dower,  a 
proeeaa  for  the  eatahhahlns  of  the  right  uf  dower,  or  the 
recot err  of  the  land  by  the  widow, 
dower-  (dou'er),  r.  f,  [<  doe-cr*,  ».]  To  furnish 
with  dower;  portion;  endow, 
will  roa,  .  .  . 

f^uvr"d  with  our  rur*e,  and  stranger  d  with  imroath, 
Take  her,  or  lean  her?  Slkak.,  Lear,  L  L, 

The  poet  in  s  gulden  clime  was  born. 

With  golden  tun  above  ; 
lh,mr  .l  with  the  hale  ol  hate,  the  arorn  of  acorn. 

The  love  of  love.  Tennpaan,  The  I'oeL 

dower -house  (dou'er-hous),  n.    In  Great  Brit- 
ain, a  house  provided  for  the  residence  of  a 
widow  after  the  estate  of  her  husband,  with  its 
manor-house,  has  passed  to  the  heir, 
dowerleag  (dou'er-les),  a.    [<  dorer  +  -fes*i.] 


Destitute  of  dower;  having  no 


rpins 
vhieh 


iruftid  yuur  withered  tare  from 
Jt.  Store.  "~ 


down 

There  it  s  certain  aheU  8th  In  the  let  . 
a  musty  oVirle  or  wool,  whereof  cloth  was  ipnn. 

Ih,>.  .-/Man.  A rt.  (!-*.!  1. 

No  feather  or  tfetefe  of  a  feather  but  was  heavy  enough 
for  him.  /J*  vi">fc*ey. 

dowlas,  d  owl  ass  (dou'laa),  a.  [Prob.  ,like  many 
other  names  of  cloths,  from  a  town-nnme;  said 
to  be  from  Ikrullrnt,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Somtnc,  France.]  A  strong  and  course  linen 
cloth,  used,  until  the  introduction  of  machine- 
woven  cotton  cloth,  for  purposes  not  requiring 
fine  linen.  Yorkshire  and  the  south  of  Scotland 
were  the  chief  places  of  its  manufacture  during 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  maid,  lubdued  by  fees,  her  trunk  unlocks, 
And  stvva  the  cleanly  aid  of  dVvfatv  unocka. 

tray.  To  the  Earl  of  Hurliogtou. 

dowledt,  [MK.,  <  dottle,  dtmle,  dole,  etc.: 
-..,;■-:.-'.]    Dead;  flat.    Unlit u, it. 

And  loke  ye  iryne  no  peratme  boo  doWerf  drynke,  fur  It 
will  breke  y  tcahhe.        Aoaeer  Book (E.  K.  T. K),  p.  AOs. 

dowleag  (dou'les),  a.  [Re.,  also  dole**,  <  dou-i, 
an  rfo»,  4-  -Int.]  Feeble;  wanting  spirit  or 
activity;  shiftless. 

ifoirfet*  fowk,  for  health  sane 
Along  yoar  howma  be  ttreektn 
Their  limntt  thlt  day. 

With  falntlrng*  feblene.  he  feU  U>  the  grotind 
All  torty,  for  dole.  In  a  dede  twoae. 

lH*n*tum  o/  Tre,  (E.  B.  T.  8.k  L  1J837. 

down1  (doun),  a.  [Early  mod.  K.  also  dorse, 
dnuHt;  <  MK.  dotrn.  doun,  earlier  dune,  dun,  a 
hill,  <  AS.  dun,  a  hill,  —  OHO.  dun,  a  promon- 
tory, —  Hw.  dial,  dun,  a  hill;  in  the  other  Teut. 
languages  confined  to  a  special  sense :  aetlFries. 
dss*,I?rMes.  dune -Ml),  duvne,  D.  daia  -  MU1. 
rf«nr,  DO.  daae  (>  0.  dune  a.  £.  dime,  dial,  dene 
as  F.  dune  —  It.  Sp.  Pg.  duna),  a  sand-hilL,  a 
sand-bank,  a  shifting  ridge  of  sand  (see  (lame); 
prob.  of  Celtic  origin.  <  Ir.  dun,  a  hill,  mount,  fort, 
=  W.  din,  a  hill-fort  (OCelt.  'dun,  in  Utinised 


leer,  \   it.  ikv  ^uvef,  uoncr.  He  uui-, 

dote*,  endow.]  1.  The  property  which 
brings  to  her  husband  at  marriage ; 


barrel  of  which  is  a  balf-cylinder  terminating 
in  a  eonoidal  cutting  edge  or  radial  point.  It 
is  used  in  a  brace.    Also  called  rpoo«-6»f. 
dowel-joint  (dou'el-joint),  a.   A  joint  made  by 

means  of  a  dowel  or  dowels, 
dowel-pin  (dou'el-ptn),  n.    A  dowel  used  to  fas- 
ten together  two  boards  or  timbers. 

el-pointer  (dou'cl-poin'ter),  a.  A  hollow 
ahupt-d  tool  with  a  cutting  edge  on  its  in- 
ner face,  used  to  point  or  chamfer  the  ends  of 
dowels  so  that  thev  can  be 
dower't,  ».  See  iougner. 
dower2  (dou'er),  n.  f<  ME.  uo»w, 
ayre,  <  AF.  etoirere,  OF.  doairc,  F.  douaire  aa  Pr. 
dotaire,  <  ML.  doforiso)  (also  doartuat,  after 
OF.),  dower,  <  L.  do*  {dot-),  dower:  aee  did'*, 
dotation,  dor* 
a  woman  ' 
dowry, 

It  there  a  'train  of  good  fame  wants  dower  ; 

He  U  a  father  to  her.    fUtcner,  hVgwan"  ilaah.  I  t 
He  wadded  a  wife  of  richeat  aner, 
Who  lived  for  fathiou.  aa  he  fur  power. 

Whittirr,  Maud  Muller. 

9.  In  late,  the  portion  which  the  law  allows  to 
a  widow  for  her  life  nut  of  the  real  property 
in  which  her  deceased  husband  held  an  estate 
of  inheritance.  At  rnianmn  law  It  bone  third  of  such 
ri  al  property  held  by  the  hiidiand  at  any  time  during  the 
Dumui-  at  the  i-onituun  Utue  of  the  butliaiHt  alMl  wife 
muht  haTeliiliTilcl,  eicept  tttch  profiertv  at  hat  tw-rnci-n- 
>.  .  Iwithtl.i  oi  rt  i  .  .  in  .  »it.  I  >•.  >.  n  ■  i  ,)  .ii.i 
bar  the  risht  of  lower  l.v  ai-n-pnuit  a  )-dnture.  Ily  mudity- 
lnir^lstaUw,  Intotitaitf  the  I  itltcl  StaU-t.  t  lie  dow  er  Uaonie- 
tin,'-*  a  tliare  In  fee,  a:.  1  amiic-tltoei  rtlcndt  only  to  prop- 
etly  wtilrh  the  hililitnd  lo  l  l  at  the  time  of  hl>  death.  In 
Knglaml,  by  the  buwer  Act  of  1*13,  tli-  common  law  rluhta 
of  the  wife  have  been  gre.it^y  m>Mlillr.l.  ber  dower  U-ltig 
entirely  under  the  control  ol  the  tm»uand.  In  the  earlli  r 
periodi  of  Uie  ,omut->ii  law  o>vi<ral  kindt  id  duacr  were 
uaual,  at  aVawr  tut  esdiiea  eo-/^eoe.  which  wat  dower  vol- 
untarily nlsdfed  by  the  buthand  at  the  porch  of  the  church 
where  ttet  nuirninre  »n  «oletunua-d  .  and  In  thlt  rate  the 
ahare  might  he  leu  than  a  third,  nr<evcept  for  s  rettrlc- 
tion  at  one  time  Unnoted  har  the  protertMin  of  the  Inter- 
rata  ol  feudal  lordtl  it  mixht  he  ntore  than  a  third.  TLU 
wat,  aomelinie*  at  leatt,  done  by  the  declaralii>n  in  Iliu 
tiiarnaa*''  terelce  "with  all  my  landt  I  thee  endow, "or the 
hutlttnd  mlijlit  »(Kctfy  s  particular  manor  or  otU-r  tarnlt. 
II  lie  had  no  lamia,  or  ch-*e  to  mention  good*  only,  the 
deelsrsthwi  wat,  \*  now,  "with  all  my  worldly  gooda  I 
litre  endow,"  in  which  caae  the  wife,  if  the  turvtved  him. 
wat  entitled  to  s  third  of  the  peraofial  prirtierty  left  by 
Uas;  and  if  he  left  landt.  the  law.  nolwilhilaiiding  hit 
utniatiim  to  promiae  dower  in  litem,  gave  her  what  wat 
railed  rvneuvi Me  d.>»»e,  or  ifuwer  aweliiw  to  eu«"t«.  Mi 
the  life  etlate  In  one  third  at  above  di-a.  rlU-d,  nnteaa  the 
hftit  scuepte^l  a  Jointure  or  other  jimriaion  in  tlcu  of  dower. 

The  ejeierrof  landt  In  Kngllth  law  .  .  .  belonged  to  a 
elaw  of  InMltuUuni  widely  tpread  over  wet  tern  Europe, 


The  C.H  and  the  rarnisr.  Fable  It 
(dou'er-i),  b.    An  obsolete  form  of 
dorry.  place-tiamee,  a*  l.ugdunum,  I^vons,  Auguntwlu- 

dowf  (douf),  o.    [Sc.,  also  written  douf,  dolt,    %um,  etc.),  =  OHO.  MHO.  sun,  0.  taun  =  OS. 
etc.,  <  IoeL  danfr,  deaf,  dull.  =  h.  deaf,  q.  v.  Cf.    tun  =  AS  tun  =  Ieel.  fas,  an  ineloaed  place, 
dorr*.]  1.  Dull;  flat;  noting  a  defect  of  spirit 
or  animation,  and  also  of  courage ;  melancholy ; 
gloomy;  inactive;  lethargic;  pithless;  vapid; 
wanting  force ;  frivolous.  Jamieson. 


They  re  [Italian  lay»|  dW/  and  dowie  at  the  beat, 

ft.iey  and  dowie,  dow/and  dowie, 
Th^y  ie  dWr.,,1  dowie  at  the  best,  


2,  Dull;  hollow:  as,  a  dovf  Hound, 
dowie  (dou'i),  a.    Dull;  melancholy;  in  bad 
health;  in  bad  tune.  [Scotch.] 
pat  on  the 


an  inclosure,  a  town  (see  foa-n,  which  is  thus 
cognate  with  down);  perhaps  —  Or.  6Vr  (As-),  a 
heap,  a  heap  of  sand,  the  beach  or  sea-shore, 
as  Skt  dkanus,  a  sand-bank,  dAanron.  beach, 
shore.  Hence  dtttrn'1,  adr.,  prrp.f  and  r.J  1. 
A  hill ;  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation  and  more 
or  leas  rounded  outline :  in  this  general  sense 
now  chiefly  in  poetry,  as  opposed  to  dale,  rale, 


Nor  yet 
.Sweet  Willi,  ami  f. 


f»«ir  JwtiffOilldsl 
O  bonny,  bonny,  aang  the  bird, 
sat  on  the  rail  o  hay. 

was  the  maid 
eorpaa  clay. 

tier*  NausdVrt,  IL  SM. 

(dou'ich-er).  ».  [A  corruption  of 
0.  ileuUth,  Oennan  (or  D.  duiUeh,  Dutch), 
drubteher,  a  (ierman:  see  />„;..>.. j  The  red- 
brea»t<d  or  gray-backed  snipe,  JWorrorAam/iAii* 
gnttu* :  a  popular  and  no w  a  book  name  of  this 
species,  which  was  formerly  local) v  (Long  Is- 
land and  vicinity )  called  Herman  or  /*«ff»  *ni[#, 
todistinguish  it  from  the  so-Called  Kngluth  ,<  m/t, 
UalUnago  triltmi.  A  clotely  related  aperiet.  M.  teolo- 
/tafrus,  it  known  aa  the  lomj  biltrd,  a-rtfem,  or  whitr  tailed 
d"iei'teAer.    The  name  h  loructiniea  locally  tnUapidled  to 

ula'a.    Alto  deaf- 

tard  dowttchar  or  dowltch,  the 

IssSaSaiaMaX 


Tlie  dubliein.iit  [adornment]  dere  of  down*  dales, 
(«  wod  *  water  A  wtonk  | beautiful)  playoss, 
Bylde  In  n,e  blya,  al.ate.1  my  bslea. 

■    «(ed.  MorrlaXtia. 

'  Inquiring  eye, 
l  dittanl  aky. 

Ctneytr,  Retirement 

At 

Of  tome  aerial  derw,     H  ordWlA,  Prelrtde,  la. 


Andlngh 


the  pectoral  aandpl|ier,  Aet*.«i 

WtM 


itfh,  doinfrAer. 
ttllt  aalxlpl|ier,  M 

dowk,  dowko 


[E.  dial.,  prob. 


dulk,  varieties  of  slste  clay. sometiiitps  common 
clay,  =  rtourA,  "a  soft  itnd  black  substance 
chiefly  of  clay,  mica,  and  wlnit  resembles  coal- 
dust,''  =  dau'gh  =  E,  di.ngh,  q.  v.]  The  name 
given  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  uorlhof  Eng- 
land to  the  dark-colored  argillaceous  material 
which  not  unfrequently  constitutes  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  veins. 

The  newt  of  Uxiny  doinr  and  excellent  rider  liave  fre- 
•inently  pr-onl  tie*  only  tolace  of  untitccetaful  adren- 
t ii ret.     S-i-trith,  Mining  tltttict  of  A I  ■toll  Moor,  p.  10V. 

dowl  (doul),  n.  [Also  written  ttoa-ic,  dnul,  prob. 
<  I  IF.  douitlr,  dottle,  doulle,  soft,  something  soft 
( >  F.  douiilrt,  soft,  downy,  douillrtte,  a  wadded 
garment).  F.  dial,  douitlr*,  hairs.  <  L.  d-cfifis, 
ductile:  see  (iMCfttV.l  One  of  the 
which  make  up  the  blade 
of  down:  down. 


i  of  a  feather ;  a 


Enoch  Arden 

(Thlt  word  entert  (as  /hit  ,  Iton-.  -ifon-a,  -ifan)  Into  the 
names  of  numerous  plana  formerly  Inhaldted  by  the  Celta 
In  England,  referring;  originally  to  a  fortified  hill  or  s  hill 
advantfttreouily  situated  for  defense.l 
2.  Same  as  dune.  Hence  —  3.  A  bare,  level 
space  on  the  top  of  a  hill;  more  generally,  a 
high,  rolling  region  not  covered  by  forests. 

My  Uadsy  arret,  and  my  unahrtihb'd  rfinrn. 

.s'AaJr.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

My  ducks  are  many,  and  Ibe  «f..ir»t  at  large 

They  Iced  upon. 

FUUJur,  Faithful  Shepherdess.  I.  3. 

4.  pi.  Specifically,  certain  districts  in  south- 
ern and  southeastern  England  which  are  un- 
derlain by  the  Chalk  (which  see),  Thete  dutrti-u 
are  considerably  eh'vated  abuve  the  adjacent  areat,  and 
are  dry  bl  cnliaciliirnce  of  the  absorbent  tialure  of  the  un- 
derlying rock.  Tliey  arc  not  forrtt-ooi-red.  *'«t  form  nat- 
ural iwwtiin**,  and  are  largi  ly  given  over  tothrefi-raltliig. 
The  \,.ttlt  Ikiwni  am  In  Knit,  Kngliuul ;  the  .-..nUi  |i.,«  im. 
Ill  Siiaset.  Thennc  it  totlie  north,  throthrr  to  the  south, 
of  the  reniarkatile  district  known  at  the  Wtaldi  which  o-ei. 
Various  otiier  areas  of  limilar  character  are  called  dow  ut, 
and  to  this  word  then?  it  often  tome  i:r>vraphical  prellt. 
as  the  Jfnr/ftorn-i.rJfc  [tvirru.  When  llo-d  to  detlitiiatc  an 
area  of  roiitidenihle  eltetit,  the  wool  It  alaiiyi  made 
plural,  and  means  simply  the  hills,  oi  thr  his'hlandt.  A 
limited  portion  of  this  htsh,  rolling  r<«ton  is  often  <  sllcl 
thr  dioriL—  The  Downs,  as  a  pn>prr  name,  a  rusdstesil  on 
the  coast  of  Kent  in  England,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
strait  of  li.v.-r.  where  the  North  [Iowds  meet  the  coast 
Hue.  It  lies  l<elweeli  the  North  and  South  Forvlamls.  op 
leaile  Iteal,  Sandwich,  and  Ramagatr,  Inside  of  tilt  thai 
low  .-tiled  the  Ooodw  In  Satnlt,  and  ii  an  liui«rtant  sheltar 


;  fleet  was  naoonsd. 

Gay.  Black -ered  SllsftlL 


All  iu  r 
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down 

down3  (doun),  adr.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  downe, 
detune ;  <  ME.  (town,  doun,  doune,  earlier  dune, 
dun,  down,  abbr.  of  adune,  adun,  E.  admen,  < 
AS  ddAn,  adine,  also  of-tlinc,  adv.,  down,  ong. 
of  dine,  1. 1\,  frmu  (the)  hill:  o/,  off,  from ;  dine, 
dat.  of  din,  a  hill:  »j  do«nA,  n.  Of.  adown, 
adv.,  of  which  '/.urn-  in  an  aphetic  form.]  1. 
In  a  descending  direction ;  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  placo,  degree,  or  condition :  as,  to  look 
doten;  to  run  down;  the  temperature  is  dovn 
to  aero. 

And  aflr*  Is  Uby  the  hye,  and  Lybye  the  lowe,  tbat  de- 
acendethe  doirn  toward  the  gretc  See  of  S]»v  ne 

Mandtcille,  travels,  p.  2tn. 
H c "m  tn''-  u  down  the  bush  o*  woodbine, 
tliiiiij  alueen  her  bnur  and  the  wttch  eartino. 

Willi*  '  lady,  (Child'.  Ballad*.  I.  1ST). 

2.  In  a  direction  from  a  source  or  startiug- 
point,  from  a  more  to  a  less  important  place  or 
situation,  or  the  like :  as,  to  nail  d«ic*  toward 


1750 

13.  EUiptieally:  in  an  imperative  or  interjec- 
tional  use,  tho  Imperative  verb  (go,  come,  get, 
fall,  kneel,  etc.)  being  omitted,  (a)  tied  absolute- 
ly I  aa,  doun  /  dog,  doirn? 


And  you  may  know  by  my  sue  that  I  hare  a  kind  of 
alacrity  hi  linking;  If  the  bottom  were  aa  deep  aa  hell.  I 
ahoald  riwu*.  .  SUA..  M.  W.  ol  W.,  ili  i. 


If  wo 


country. 

In  the  ei 
the  river. 


of  a  i 


to  go  (town  into  tho 


;  I  went  li 


wn  to  the  port  at  the  month  of 
Description  o(  the  East,  I.  129. 

from  that  which  is 
to 


imler; 


3.  In  a  descending 
higher  or  earlier  in  a  series  or 
that  which  is  lower  or  later. 


Mite*,  fclkonoklatte.,  urL 
And  kit  I  ahoald  be  wearied,  madam, 
To  cut  thing*  abort,  come  doirn  to  Adam. 

Prior,  Alma,  H. 

The  Papacy  had  lost  alt  aiitborlty  with  all  claetes,  from 
the  great  feudal  prince  down  to  the  cultivators  of  the  toll. 

Maeauiay,  Von  Kanke. 

4.  In  musir.  from  a  more  acute  to  a  less  acute 
pitch. — S.  Prom  a  greater  to  a  less  bulk,  de- 
gree of  consistency,  etc. :  as,  to  boil  flown  a 
decoction.— 6.  To  or  at  a  lower  rato  or  point, 
as  to  price,  demand,  etc.;  below  a  standard 
or  requirement :  as,  to  mark  doun  goods  or  tho 
prices  of  goods ;  the  stocks  sold  down  to  a  very 
low  figure ;  to  beat  rfWs  a  tradesman. 

I  brmutht  him  ifmru  to  your  two  butter  teeth,  and  them 
be  would  hate.  /*.  Joimm,  Every  Man  In  bit  Humour,  L  «. 

7.  Below  the  horizon :  as,  the  sun  or  moon  is 


At  the  day  of  date  of  euen-eonge, 
On  oure  byfore  the  aonne  go  doun. 
ABiUrutitt  Poem,  (cit  " 

TIs  Heapenu  —  there  he  standi  with  glittering  crown. 
First  admonition  that  the  son  Ik  dnmt ' 

Wvrdtworth,  Tlntem  Abbey. 

8.  From  an  erect  or  standing  to  a  prostrate  or 
-.tion  or  condition :  as,  to  beat 
of  a  city ;  to  knock  a  man  </»iru. 

t  and  the  coronatle,  the  claspes  of  aylver, 
tb  hut  clubh  he  crasachedo  doun*  at  one*. 

MorU  Arthur*  (K.  E.  T.  S.X  L  1108. 
Pet  I  ran  .  .  . 
Caat  himself  down ;  and  ...  lay 
At  random  looking:  over  the  brown  earth. 

TVnnjraon,  Pelleaa  aud  Ettarre. 

0.  In  or  into  a  low,  fallen,  overturned,  pros- 
trate, or  downcast  position  or  condition,  aa  a 
state  of  discomfiture ;  at  the  bottom  or  lowest 

iioint .  either  literally  or  figuratively :  as,  never 
lick  a  man  when  he  is  down;  to  put  down  a 
rebellion ;  to  be  taken  dotcn-  with  a  fever. 

And  thy i  holy  place  ya  callyd  Sancla  Maria  De  Spuimo. 
Beyut  Eljnc  bjldyd  a  chircbe  ther,  but  yt  y>  Poiene. 

f,„«.i,.,f..„.  Diarle  of  Eng.  Ira. til,  p.  SS. 

He  that  ii  dctm  need*  fear  no  fall. 

irimptn.  Pllgrttn'i  Progress,  IL 
Mi,  (Shaftesbury's)  disposition  led  htm  generally  to  do 
hit  utmost  to  exalt  the  aide  which  was  up,  and  to  depress 
the  aide  which  was  doirn.  Macautay,  Sir  W  UUam  Temple. 


r  surrounding  thewe  who  are  deem  In 
tfeorjir  Kliol,  Mill  on  the  Float,  ir.  « 

e— 10.  Into  disrepute  or  disgrace;  so  as 
to  discredit  or  defeat :  as,  to  preach  dotes  error ; 
to  write  oWn  an  opponent  or  his  character;  to 
run  down  a  business  enterprise. 

He  shard  our  dividend  «'  the 
We  had  to  painfully  preach  J 

3,  i 

1 1 .  On  or  to  tho  ground. 

No  tliot  did  ever  hit  them,  nor  could  ever  any 
ator  atuttie  that  honor  aa  to  get  them  denrtw. 

Capt.  John  .SmitA,  True  TrareU.  I.  41. 

In  our  natural  Pace  one  Fool  rannot  be  up  till  the 
other  he  doun.  llowetl,  Letters,  L  I1L  1. 

12,  On  the  counter;  hence,  in  hand:  as,  he 
bought  it  for  cash  doirn  ;  he  paid  part  down  and 
gave  his  note  for  the  balance. 

1  will  kneel  to  you,  pmy  for  you,  pay  doirn 
A  thousand  hourly  vow».  Mr  f .<r  jour  braltli. 

It.  Jotuon.  Volpollc,  111.  0. 
Can't  you  trutt  one  another,  without  inch  Earnett 
down  /  Steele,  Conscious  Lovera,  lii.  1. 


mercy  of  I 

Skak.,  M.  ol  V.,  Ir.  L 
Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow, 
Tliy  eleiueot'a  below !  Shai,,  I,ear,  II.  i. 

C>)  Followed  liy  with,  being  then  equivalent  to  a  transitive 
verb  with  dotro  'put,  pull,  lakr  doini),  in  either  a  literal 
or  a  ilenundatory  scute  :  as,  down  irttA  the  sail !  doarn 

Zteirn  iritA  the  palace,  lire  It.  />rp«Vn. 

14.  On  paper  or  in  a  book :  with  write,  jot,  set, 
put,  or  other  verb  applicable  to  writing. 
Thlt  day  U  holy  ;  doe  ye  urilr  It  rfoirnr, 
That  ye  for  over  It  reiuciu'wr  may. 

Sprntrr,  Eplthalainlun. 
Doean't  Mr.  Foabrook  let  you  take  places  for  a  play  lie- 
tore  It  la  advertised,  and  trt  you  duirn  for  a  box  for  every 
new  piece  through  the  season  !    Sheridan,  The  Critic,  I.  £ 

18.  In  place,  position)  or  occupation;  firmly; 
closely. 

He  |a  vrorsliiper)  that  scea  another  composed  In  bis 
behaviour  throughout,  and  fixed  down  to  the  noly  duty  be 
Is  engaged  In.  grows  ashamed  of  his  own  indifference  and 
Indeceuciea,  tils  spiritual  dissipations  and  dryness. 

liu,  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xix. 
Down  charge  i  •  command  to  a  di«  to  lie  down,  used 
when  shooting  with  pidnUrrs  or  setters.— Down  MSt.  in 
or  into  Maine  or  the  regtuns  liorderliig  on  the  eastern  sea. 
coast  of  New  England.  TO.  8.]  — Down  In  the  mouth. 
See  muurA  -  Down  south,  In  or  into  the  Southern  Slates. 
If.  8.1-Down  to  date.  See  </«/«!. -Down  with  the 
dust,  down  with  the  helm,  i  «c-  Sen  the  nouns,— To 
back  down,  bear  down,  bring  down.  rtc.  See  the 
verba. -To  be  down  at  beol.  see  AsWi.— To  be  down 
on  one  s  luck,  to  be  in  ill  luck.- To  be  down 

He  bvrfnl  yer  don't  git  no  cm-en  ones  In  among  'em,  else 
Hi  psy  *ll  de  deitn  e«  me.     //.  b.  Stain,  Oldtowu.  p.  1SU. 

To  com*  down  on,  to  come  down  with,  see  coum.— 

TO  lay  down,  nauratlrely,  to  stale  or  expound,  especial- 
ly emphatically  or  authoritatively :  as,  to  cat/  doien  a  prin- 
ciple.—TO  lay  down  the  law,  to  give  emphatic  com- 
mands or  reproof.  -  Union  down.  See  flag  «/  dittrut, 
miller  flw*.  -  Up  and  down.  See  vp. 
down*  (doun),  prep.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  downe, 
doune;  <  rfotr»,  adi:  Cf.  adoxm,  prep.,  of  which 
<foir»a  is  an  aphetic  form.  The  prepositional 
use  of  the  aphetic  form  does  not  appear  in  ME. 
or  AS.]  1.  In  a  descending  direction  upon  or 
along,  either  literally,  as  from  a  higher  toward 
a  lower  level  or  position,  or  from  a  point  or 
place  which  is  regarded  as  higher;  adown :  as, 
to  glance  dotcn  a  page ;  to  ramble  dosra  the  val- 
ley; to  sail  dotr«  a  stream;  nn  excursion  down 
the  bay;  down  the  road. 

Many  do  travel  ttVteiw  thlt  river  from  Turin  to  Venice, 
Ciiepof,  Crudities,  I.  97. 

When  the  wind  ia  dmcn  the  range.  L  e.,  blowing  from 
the  archer  toward  the  target,  the  elevation  of  the  bow. hand 
must  be  lessened.   M.  and  W.  Thompson,  Archery,  p.  Ku. 

S.  Along  tho  course  or  progress  of:  as,  down  the 

ages.- Down  the  country,  toward  the  tea.  or  toward 
the  part  w  here  riven  discharge  their  waters  Into  the  ocean. 

down3  (doun),  a.  and  it.  [<  doirn*.  «dr.]  I.  a. 
1.  Cast  or  directed  downward ;  downcast;  de- 
jected :  as,  a  dors  look. 

Thou  art  ao deten,  upon  the  i™t  dltattcrt 

&  Jonmm,  Alchemist,  Iv.  4. 
A  down  countenance  he  had,  aa  If  he  would  have  looked 
thirty  mile  Into  hell.  MiddUtm,  The  Black  Book. 

St.  Downright;  plain;  positive. 
Tier  many  doles)  denials.  FUttJur,  Valrntlnian. 

3.  Downward ;  that  goes  down,  or  on  a  road 
regarded  as  down :  as,  a  down  train  or  boat. — 
Down  beat,  in  mute:  (a)  The  downward  motion  of  a  con- 
ductor a  hand  or  baton,  by  which  the  primary  and  initial 
accent  or  pulse  of  each  measure  la  marked.  (6)  The  ac- 
cent or  pulse  thus  marked.  Down  bow,  In  violin-play- 
int,  the  stroke  of  the  bow  from  nut  to  point,  made  by  Vow. 
ering  the  right  ami :  often  Indicate*!  by  the  sign  r-L 

II.  h,  A  downward  movement ;  a  low  state; 
a  reverse:  as,  the  ups  and  dott-its  0f  fortune. 

A  woman  who  had  age  enough,  and  experience  enough 
in  ifeiens  aa  well  at  upa.    Ci  «oc«Vo»,  The  Duaautes.  I1L 

down2  (doun),  r.    [<  rfoirs2|  adr.]    I.  trow*.  To 
cause  to  go  down,  (u)  To  put,  throw,  or  knock  down ; 
overthrow;  subdue:  as,  to  down  a  man  with  u  blow. 
The  hidden  beailtlci  aeeni'd  in  wait  to  lie. 
To  doirn  proud  hearts  that  would  not  willing  die. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  1. 
I  remember  how  you  downed  Beaiiclcrck  and  Hamilton, 
the  wits,  once  at  our  house.  V me.  I)  ArUay. 

i  In  To  discourage  ;  dishearten;  dispirit 
loquial  in  both  senses.  J 


Dim 
calls* 


as  might  bid  ih^'iifie.it 


The  luttjr  Courier,  that  late  scorn'd  the  ground, 
.Now  lank  and  lean,  with  <  te«t  and  courage  uV.im 
.SVwfer,  tr.  of  tin  Hartst .  Weeks,  II.,  The  !*ch 

infrasut.  To  go  down,  (a)  To  descend;  sink ; 

w,  they  must  t 
l  bet  EdW.  VL, 


let  us  like  cedars  fall. 
d  Ft.  (7),  Faithful  Krienda,  v.  3, 
hies  he  instantly  down  upon  hit  knee*  in  mule,  k*. 
se  ecstatic,  acknowledgment  of  the  Highest? 

U.  Jam/A,  Subs,  aud  chad.,  p.  301. 
(6)  To  go  down  the  throat;  hence,  to  be  palatable  ;  be  at> 
crpuble  or  truttwurlhy. 

Ttilt  will  not  doirn  with  mo  ;  I  dare  not  treat 
J  hi-,  fellow.       titan,  and  H  .  \\  uiuaii-Hater.  lv.  • 
If  ho  at  any  time  calls  for  victuals  between  meals,  oae 
him  nothing  but  dry  bread.   If  he  lie  hungry  nun*  than 
wanton,  bread  alone  will  duirn.     Lotto,  Education.  (  It. 

down3  (doun),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  rfotcaw, 
doune;  <  ME.  doirn,  downe,  doun  —  M IAi.  dine, 
1/1.  dune  (>  (i.  daune),  i.  (perhaps  of  Scand. 
origin),  t=  Icel.  duiin,  m.,  =  Sw.  Dan.  dim, 
down.  Prob.  not  connected  with  MD.  dome, 
doss/,  down,  flock,  pollen,  D.  dons,  down :  ~ 
dssf.J  1.  The  fine  soft  covering  of  fowls  i 
the  feathers;  the  fine  soft  feathers  which  < 
stitute  the  under  plumage  of  birds,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  contour-feathers,  particularly 
when  thick  and  copious,  as  in  swans,  ducks, 
and  other  water-fowls.  The  eider-duck  yields 
most  of  the  down  of  commerce.  Sec  down- 
feather. 

lie  hat  laid  her  an  s  bed  of  down,  his  aln  dear  Annie. 

Bonnit  .turns  (Child's  Hallmla,  lit.  t»K 
_  they  chose  to  have, 
bid  them  not  forget  their  tirare. 

Cowley,  Davldrlt.  t 

2.  The  first  feathering  of  a  bird;  the  downy 
plumage  or  ftoccus  with  which  a  pnecocial  bird 
is  clothed  when  hatched,  or  that  which  an  al- 
tricial  bird  first  acquires. — 3.  The  soft  hair  of 
the  human  face  when  beginning  to  appear. 

Here  they  alto  found  the  statue  ...  of  naked  Cat  tor. 
having  a  hat  on  Ida  head,  his  chin  a  little  covered  with 
doune.  Sandys,  Travailcs,  p. 

The  first  doirn  begins  to  shade  hit  face.  Drydrn. 
4.  A  fine  soft  pubescence  upon  plants  and  some 
fruits;  also,  the  light  feathery  jiappus  < 
upon  seeds  by  which  they  are  borne  u 
wind,  as  in  the  dandelion  and  thistle, 

Mul*iril!lhawn^  't°° 

A  part  of  Margaret  s  work  for  the  season  was  gleaning 
from  the  bounties  of  forest  and  field  ;  and,  aided  by  Kiwe, 
she  got  quantltlea  of  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  vegetable 
domi.  A".  Judd,  Margaret,  it  «. 

In  the  down,  downy  ;  covered  with  down-feathers,  as  a 
chick,  duckling,  or  gosling  when  Just  hatched-  See  floetu*. 
—  To  drlVO  down.    See  drit*. 

downa  (dou'na).  [He. — i.  e.,  d<ne  nn :  see  dosrt; 
nn  —  E.  no,  ad~e.,  not:  cf .  eanna3,  dinua. J  Can- 
not.   Bee  rfori,  3.  [Scotch.] 

downbe&r  (doun'bSr),  v.  t.  [<  doirn*,  ode,  + 
6f«ri.J   To  bear  down ;  depress. 

down-beard  (doun'berd),  n.  The  downy  or 
winged  seed  of  the  thistle.  [Rare.] 

It  la  frightful  to  think  how  every  idle  volume  (lies  abroad 
like  an  idle  globular  downoeard,  embryo  of  new  inlllL.tn. 

CnrtyO.Miac.lV.XS. 

down-bed  (doun'bed),  n.   A  bed  staffed  with 
down;  hence,  a  very  soft,  luxurious  bed. 
You  must  not  look  for  down-bed t  here,  nor  In  Inlaws 
Though  I  could  wish  ye  strong  one*. 

Plrteher  (and  another),  St*  Voyage.  L  t. 

down-by  (dounTii),  ode.    [<  dotniS,  adv.,  +  fry. 

adr.]    Down  the  way.  [Sr-oteh.J 
downcast  (doun'kast),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  1.  Cast  or 

directed  downward :  as,  a  dovtsctxgf  eye  or  look. 

Eyes  doicncaaf  for  shame. 

ITiUiam  Jforrw,  Karthly  Paraillae,  L  Its. 

Hence  — S.  Depressed;  dejected:  as,  a  rforn- 
cast  spirit.  , 

Dmnsraaf  lie  I  leasing  |  could  never  be,  for  hks  strongest 
instinct.  Invaluable  to  him  alto  aa  s  critic,  was  to  tee 
things  aa  they  really  are. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Rooka,  lit  Mr.,  p.  Hi. 

3.  In  minis?,  descending.  The  current  of  air  taken 
from  the  surface  to  ventilate  the  interior  of  a  coal-mine 
la  called  the  ifoimeaaf  current ,  and  the  shaft  through  w  h!<  h 
II  H  conveyed  the  downnut  tha/t. 

II.  n.  1.  A  downward  look: 
plying  sadness  or  pensiveness. 

That  rfr/ira-roefof  lb  She  i)f.  Olymplaa, 

W.MaldsTrseedy.U.1. 
<t  at  hU  Eyes,  when  you 
the  Mustek. 
Conscious  LciTera.  tt  L 
2.  In  mining,  the  ventilating  shaft  down  which 
the  air  passes  in  circulating  through  a  mine, 
downcaatness  (douu'kast-nes),  n.   The  state 
of  being  downcast ;  dejectednesa. 

Your  doubu  to  chase,  your  dovnexutnetn  to  el 


generally 
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downcome 

downcoine  (doun'lrum),  ».  [<  dom*  +  cowtt.~) 
A  tumbling  or  falling  down :  especially,  a  mid- 
den or  heavy  (all ;  bence,  ruin ;  destruction. 

Ye  nil  Wllllun  Wallace  are, 
Wi'  the  tfotew-eeww  ai  Koblii  Hood. 
Bw  mWMl  IT<iUa«  (Child  e  Ital  la.lt,  VI.  S4W 
When  ever  the  Pope  «b-JI  WI.  If  hta  rulne  bee  not  like 
tile  sudden  J»«n.         ..f  a  Tow  re.  the  IUUk       when  they 
•re  hliu  t-.lt.riiw  will  leave  him. 

AMfon,  Ref.iematiofi  In  Ens  .  L 

down-draft,  down-drauRht  (doun'draft),  ». 
1.  A  downward  draft  or  current  of  air,  an  in 
a  chimney,  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  etc.— 8.  A 
burden;  anything  that  drawn  one  down,  esiw- 
cially  in  worldly  circumstances :  a*,  he  has 
been  a  dotru-draft  on  me.  (Scotch  pron.  ddu'- 
draeht.] 

downdraw  (doun'dra),  a.   Same  as  uWa-dr<i/r. 

down-east  I  doun'ent' ).  prrfi.  phr.  an  a.  Coming 
from  or  liviug  in  the  northeastern  part  of  New 
Rngland:  as,  a  tlown-eaul  farmer.    [I'.  S.J 

down-e  aster  (doun '  im '  ter),  n.  One  living 
••down  fut'  from  the  speaker:  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  New  Knglaiider*  generally,  but  spe- 
cifically to  the  inhabitants  of  Maine.    [L\  8.] 

downed  (dounil).  a.  (<  down3  +  -ed8;  =  Dan. 
ti.jarf.)    Covered  or  stuffed  with  down. 

Their  nral  ao  deeply  diwmed-  I'uw*/. 

downfall  |doun'fal).  ».  f<  rf»wwa  +  fall.']  1. 
A  falling  downward;  a  fall;  descent:  as,  the 
downfall  of  a  stream. 

Each  dtnrn/tll  uf  a  flood  the  mounUlna  poor 
F rum  Ihelr  rich  howele  nuU  s  »u»<  r  »tr  uu 

St.  What  falls  downward  ;  a  waterfall. 

Those  nUracU  or  ifevu/sU*.  Holland. 
Z\.  A  pit ;  an  abyss. 

Oirra/ocK.  deepe,  hollnwe,  vglyordresdfull  ditch, 
hole,  pit, den,  trench,  gulf*,  dungeon or  JorvJalL  Fieri*. 

4.  Descent  or  fall  to  a  lower  position 
ing;  complete  failure  or  overthrow; 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 

The  duke  la  tlrtwoue,  mlM  :  and  too  well  given 
To  dream  on  oil,  or  to  work  mr  downfall. 

SM..tBriL  VL.  UL  1. 

6.  Waning;  decay.  [Rare.] 

Twewi  the  eprtng  and  down/nil  of  the  light. 

Trn»,mm.  St.  Slaw.. II  Stylltes. 

♦3.  A  klml  of  trap  In  which  a  weight  or  missile 
falls  down  when  the  set  is  sprung;  a  deadfall. 
See  the  extract. 

at  deelroylng  thoec  aulnutla 
lie  by  inram  of  a  tr»l>  known  aatbedixrn- 
>S  s  heavy  wooden  beano  armed  at  one  fad 
With  s  poiaoued  •  pear -llewwl  Slid  Wpended  by  (lie  other 
to  s  forked  p«de  or  overhanging  branch  of  a  tree.  The 
curd  l.v  which  Uie  beam  la  auajiende.1  deacenda  to  the  psttl 
lieiieath,  arhaa  w  hl<  h  it  Ilea  lu  aurh  a  manner  aa  to  be  ant 
free  Uie  liutaiit  It  la  touched  by  tile  font  ol  the  pasting 
hl|.popot»mu» ;  the  beam  lhi»  lllwrated  Immediately  do- 
accn.li  and  the  poisoned  weapon  paaera  Into  the  bead  or 
br.  kc.1  Ihelurklcae  l-Mt.  wbo~  death  In  the  adjacent 
•trr.tr,  takes  puu*  soon  after.         Kneyr.  Br,/.,  XI  KfA 

downf alien  (doun'f4'ln),  a.    Fallen ;  mined. 

1*1  OB  .  .  . 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  iwnrd  ;  and.  lute  good  men, 
bcitri.l"  »Htr  <l:*'H-fatJ  n  blrthdnni. 

Slutk..  Mactwih,  It.  J. 

The  land  is  now  divorced  by  the  dain\/aUtn  »teei>  cliffs 
on  the  farther  aide.  A.  Coreir,  survey  of  (VirnwalL 

down-feather  (doun'feTH'6r),  n.  la  ornilk..  a 
feather,  generally  of  small  sijse  compared  with 
a  contour-feather,  charaeterited  by  a  downy 
or  plumulaccoua  structure  throughout  ;  a  plu- 
mule.  See  plumule, 

iMtrn  ftetKen  ...  are  charai-teriieil  by  a  downy  itrue- 
lure  thrxHiichnut.  Tliey  more  or  leaa  completely  Invest  Ui* 
bod),  but  arc  al»v«t  alwaya  hidden  beneath  the  cistUHir- 
fealii.T»  ;  like  padding  al>nit  the  Iwa  of  the  latter. 

tw.,  K.  j  b.  N.  A.  Blnla,  p.  W. 

downgrowth  Kloun'grothl,  n.  The  act  of  grow- 
ing downward;  the  product  of  a  downward 
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how  won. 
Gutt. 


IHntut  1»  orerly  rfrnen^cartw/,  when  y» 
ilerhUly  ye  are  ta  en  care  o'. 
downhill  (doun'hil), prep.  hhr.  as  a.   [<  dor*?, 
iM-eu.,  +  Ai'H1.]    Sloping  downward ;  deecend- 
lug ;  declining. 

And  the  Aral  *tepa  s  dotrwAifl  ereenaward  yields. 

'  .1.  Oi  IV 

downiness  (dou'ni-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
beingdnwny.—  2.  Knowingness; cuntiingueas; 
artfulness;  cuteiiess.  [Slaug.J 
Downingia  (tlou.nin'Ji-4),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  A.  J.  /*»s?»i«(;,  a  horticulturist  and  land- 
»«'a|M>-gar<lener  of  New  York  (181S-.12).]  A 
small  lobcliaeeous  genus  of  Calif ornian  plant*, 
consisting  of  low  annuals  with  showy  blue  and 
white  flowers.  They  are  occasionally  cultivated 
for  ornament, 
down  land  (doun'land),  n.  [<  doral  +  Mad. 
Cf.  AS.  iluuland,  hillv  lauil.  <  i/iin,  a  hill,  +  land, 


None  eouM  etlbrr  Into  lift  but  those  that  were  In  a 
rt>A<  esnieat  Southtf,  Banyan,  p.  tl. 

It  |a  rf.tu-nrioA/  madness  to  strute  where  we  bars  no 
power  to  hurt.  Sir  H.  L  KMratvp. 

downrightness  (doun'rit-nes),  n.  Direct  or 
plain  dealing. 

Nay,  wna  not  Andreaa  In  very  deed  s  man  of  order, 
roitriure,  .(»>rnr<ifA/iK»</    CnrljiU,  itartor  Besartua,  p.  M. 

downruah  (tloun'rush),  a.  A  rushing  down. 
I  lUn>.] 

A  ilowsriuA  o(  rnmpsrstivelv  oool  rapntirs, 

A.  M.  Cttrtt.  Artron  In  l«h  fent.,  p.  *H. 
The  doiennwA^j  r.r  the  gaaea  which,  Uiounh  alisolaMy 
inU-iuely  hot,  sre  ritlatlrely  cool.      SUJsrt,  Uicht,  p.  2SS. 

downset  (tloun'set),  a.  lu  her.,  removed  from 
its  place  by  its  own  width.  Thus,  a  bend  doitn- 
aef  is  cut  in  two,  and  the  two  parts  are  slipped 
past  each  other  until  they  touch  at  one  point 
only.—  Double  downset.  In  Are  .  hsrlna  a  piece  cut  out 
and'altnped  p».t  by  the  width  of  the  ordinary,  so  a*  to 
li  tlie  remaining  |Arta  at  two  potnta  otily. 


land.)    I<and  characterized  by  downs. 
downleaa(doun'les),«.  l<oV<ir«a  + -/<•«.]  Hav-  down-share  (doun'shar),  n.     In  Kngland,  a 


ing  no  down. 

beauty  and  Io*e  advane'd 
enaurna  In  the  oWnJ'-w  ^*y  faces 


breast-plow  used  to  pare  off  the  turf 
nVit'lng), «.  The 


downsitting  (don 
ting  down  ;  repoee ;  a  r 
Thou  knoweat  my  dotriktirr 

This  callow  boy  with  hta 
crajlwarda.  afawyrra         LAW  I.  till,  downsome 


on  down*, 
act  of  sit- 


in  youths  and  inablf.  led  after  by  the  irr 
Martovx  and  t'A.ijn«i*»,  Hero  and  ] 


•sting. 

ii't  an>l  mine  uprialnf. 

IV  ci  nil.  1 


._  (doun'lnkt),  a. 
"cast  countenance ;  dejected  \  gloomy  ; 

Jealisiay  anrtiiaed,  with  Janndice  In  her  eyes, 
|rl«<oiuurlna'  all  ahc  vlew'd,  In  tawny  dreaad; 
Itumlookd,  and  with  a  cuckoo  on  lire  tut. 

Itryl,,,.  IVI  ami  Arc..  IL  4.-0. 

downlying  (doun'll-ing),  a.  and  a.  [Sc.]  I.  «. 
1.  The  time  of  retiring  to  rest ;  time  of  repoee. 
— 2.  The  time  at  which  a  woman  is  to  give 
birth  to  a  child ;  lying-in :  as,  she's  at  the  <toa-«- 

'"'ll'  a.  About  to  lie  down  or  to  be  in  travail 

of  childbirth. 

downpour  (doun'por),  ».  [<  doicn*  +  poar.] 
A  inuring  down ;  especially,  a  heavy  or  con- 
tinuous shower. 

Tlie  rain,  whMi  had  been  threatenis!  all  day,  now  de- 
scended In  lorrenta,  and  we  landed  in  a  l»-rfi«'t  dinrnjwwr. 

ImJp  Jlrajery,  Voyage  of  Munltain,  L  vlIL 

downri(ht  (doun'rit  ).  ndr.    [<  MK.  doirnri^H 
*  >  with 


1 


(doun'sum),  a.    [<  rfos-a",  adv.,  + 
ited;  melancholy.  [Colloq.] 

Krl-  o  wc  b-lt  pri-tt)  if.nrn*nMW. 
t  .  H.  Slor*(os,  The  buaaulea.  III. 

down-stairs  (doun'stSnt'),  prep.  phr.  as  adr. 
Down  the  stairs;  below;  to  or  on  a  lower  floor; 
as,  he  went  or  is  dom-*lair*. 

down-Stairs  (doun'stan:),  prep.  phr.  as  a.  Per- 
taining or  relat' 
floor  of  a  house: 
ttnirt  rooms. 

downsteepyt(doun'ate'pi),a.  Having  a  ( 

declivity. 
He  came  to  a  craggy  and  dorn*trtty  rock. 

rinrie,  u.  of  Montaigne  •  Caaaya  (I«1S\  p.  1ST. 

down-Stream  (doun'strem'),  prep.  phr.  as  ade. 
With  or  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  a 


ting  to,  or  situated  on,  the  lower 
»:  as,  he  is  in  one  of  the  «W 


r/oMnnf/Af,  doHnryht,  iilwi 


a*lv.  gen.  suffix 


 -„     ,  —        »     .  —  (dinner*  in  i\  maiiut'  i".mi«  i. 

t/oatiiriffnics,  earliest  form  d«MnAf^«nr»*to,  <  downtnrow  (doun'thro),  n.  \ 
dun,  down,  +  nAfV,  adv.  nght  straight :  see  ™w£n  of  ^  b  ^hi(.h 

dorm*  ade.,  and  naht,  ade.   Cf.  nprwhlA    1.    or         of  coal  ,„,„  1k^„  bro 
Uight  down ;  straight  down  ;  perpendicularly. 
A  aloon  or  tyle  nivder  the  n».te  enrounde. 
That  ft  goo  nought  douiwri;rAf  a  atalke  aUoone. 
,!..  ,l.io. 

/•uiludiua,  nuabondrie  (E.  B.  T.  8.X  P-  6«- 
A  gkant'a  alaln  In  light. 


2.  In  plain  terms ;  without  ceremony  or  cir- 


stream. 

downtake  (doun'tak), ».  Inn.ffi»..anii 
sage  leatling  downward:  speciOcally,  such 
tuiesage  leading  from  above  to  the  furnaces  or 
blowers  of  a  marine  boiler. 

In  Mt'NtH<7,  a  dislo- 
any  bed  of  rock 
brought  into  a  posi- 
tion lower  than  that  it  would  otherwise  have 
occupied.    See  dislocation  and  fault. 
down-tree  (doun'tre),  «.    TheOchroma  Lago- 
t  tropical  America:  so  called  from  the 
lly  covering  of  the  seeds, 
ntrodden,  downtrod  <doun'trod'n.  -trod). 
«.  Trodden  down  ;  trampled  upon  ;  tyrannixed 


pi 
wool  I 


growth. 


by  deflnlt. 
Ihla  region 
XXVII.  Jit 

Hnnging  down 
Kare.] 


L 

l.  Xattt.,  a  rone  by 
■  topsail,  or  studding- 


downhaul  (doun 'hill),  n. 
which  a  jib,  staysail,  gaff 
sail  is  hauled  down  when  set, 

■everal,  threw  the  rliortiAaN/  over 
iiped  between  tlie  krllghllieadff  out 


I  .  ,  .  ip"u><  tu 
the  wlndla».  and  ; 


IL  R  fAsaa,  Jr., 
Peak  downhaul.  "ee  ecu*. 

l(.Umn'har'ted),a.  Dejected; 
discouraged. 


p.  .rj. 


Fairies,  awsy : 
We  alkali  chide  oWnrijAl,  It  I  longer  atay. 

Shut..  SjTX.  D..  IL  i. 

3.  Completely;  thoroughly;  utterly:  as, he  is 
ffcnrartyftf  mad. 

Ood  gat  the  dom  hymaeltw. 
That  Adam  and  Kite  and  hna  laaur  alle 
Stiolden  deye  ifnun-rjrAf  and  dwelte  in  peyne  euere, 
Yf  thel  toucheile  the  treo  and  of  the  frul  eten. 

Pien  Plomnau  (CX  IxL  199. 

He  i*  sdeicwWyAI  witty  companion,  that  met  me  here 
purpoaely  to  be  t.kaaant  and  eat  a  Trout. 

/.  S'slres,  Complete  Angler,  p.  M. 

4.  Forthwith;  without  delay;  at  once. 

doIiri.TAlTllw'a  ntV*'  "*  *  P"*'°"  ""rtwuirJ' 

i'rit),  a.    [<  dotturight,  odr  ] 
vertically;  coming  straight  down. 
I  cleft  hta  braver  with  a  u*.«i.«oAt  blow. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  L  L 
Tlie  low  thundrra  of  a  aullry  aky 
Far-rolling  ere  the  doirnrwW  llgtitnlnga  glare. 

AuVirr.  What  <il  thr  Uuy. 

2.  Directly  to  the  point;  plain;  unambiguous; 
unevasive. 

I  would  rather  have  s  plain 
a  foollah  and  altocled  eloiincocr. 

3.  Using  plain,  direct  language :  accu 
to  express  opinions  directly  and  bluntly ;  blunt . 

Your  ifoimn''/A(  captain  atill. 
I'll  llvo  and  aerve  you. 

■sam  rt»d  Ft ,  Knight  of  Malts,  v.  i 
Keverentl  ("rahiner,  le»me,l  ltldlcy,  i/oirwrijiAI  Latimer, 
zealous  itradlord,  patient  ll.jo|ier. 

FuUrr,  BanaM  of  ftefonuatlon  a  17. 

4.  Complete;  absolute;  utter. 


and  downtrodden  vaaaali  of  peril l- 
Vi.Vii.i,  Keforinatlnn  In  Kng. 


ioinirt'rAI  wiailom  than 

11  ruu 


over. 

1  he  i  t 

Ilea. 

downward,  downwards  (douri'wftrd,  -ward*), 
ade.    [<  ME.  douairarrf,  d.aeirarrf,  rf.nirard, 
also  with  adv.  gen.  suffix  doaawaroV*,  late  AS. 
ddiisnreurd,  <  ddune,  adown,  down,  +  -Ktard, 
-ward :  see  dom* -:,  adr.,  and  -arard.]  1.  Krom  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place,  condition,  or  state. 
F.ver  In  motion  -.  now  'tie  Faith  aaceirila. 
Now  Htipe.  now  Charity,  that  upwar.1  tenda, 
And  clmmrardf  wlUl  dllfualre  good  deacenda. 

Drudtn,  Eleonora. 

Her  hand  half-<  leiKli'd 
Went  falterlns  aldewaya  <f<nrr<uxinf  to  her  twit 

TVunjiaan,  Merlin  and  Vlrlen. 

2.  In  a  course  or  direction  from  a  head,  origin, 
source,  or  remoter  point  in  space  or  in  time : 
aa,  water  flows  dowutcard  toward  the  sea ;  to 
trace  successive  generations  dou-itarc 
the  earliest  records.* 

A  ring  the  county  weara, 
Tliat  i/otmieuni  hiitb  aucoreiU'd  In  hit  be 

Shak..  MY.  Well,  10.  7. 

3.  In  the  lower  parts ;  as  regards  the  lower 
part*  or  extremities. 

And  also  for  he  hathe  LoTdncliipc  aUiren  aHe  Beatea  : 
Ihrrfnr*  make  the!  the  hnlten  lel  of  Ydole  of  a  man  np- 
wanlea,  and  the  tolber  half  of  »"  ■>»  ,b.«.„r«rrf«. 

M,,u,l,mllr.  Travela.  p.  ISA. 

Dagon  hit  name  :  *c*  immater,  upward  man 

And  <(«.ieNU«nf  tlah.  M Uton,  P.  L..  L  Wat 

downward  (doun'wijrd).  a.  [<  rfoimirnnf,  adr.] 
1.  Moving  or  teuding  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place,  condition,  or  state ;  taking  a  descending 
direction,  literally  or  figuratively:  as.  the  doa-it- 
ttvird  course  ofamouiitainpath.orofadrunkard. 
Wilha 

That  drove  the  aa.nl  along,  be  t 
And  roU  d  hla  jeUow  t 
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downward 


sty  unit  anguiah  walking  hand  In  hand 
The  rfomiinird  »lope  to  death. 

7V»ny.on,  Fair  Women. 
8.  Descending  from  a  head, 
as,  the  dotcntcard  courts  i 
ward  tracing  of  records. 

Hair  ewrct  It  wore,  1 


■nd,  origin 
of  a  rivt 


or  source: 
•;  a  i 


Killing  aelrep  in  >  half-dream ! 

JVnn.wiOT»,  LoU*  Eaten  <c  "boric  Song). 

downwardly  Cdoun'wKrvI.li),  adv.  In  a  down- 
ward direction.  [Hare.] 

A  frame  .  .  .  |.  cushioned  between  .prlnga  which  tot- 
ten  the  jar,  whrlher  l!w  Utter  lie  communlratcd  npwardly 
or  4»trnwardlu.  Jittciric  Ree.  (Ani«r. ),  II.  So.  at. 

downwards,  adr.    See  doicnirarrf. 
down  weed  (doun'wed),  n.   [<  doir«»  +  ir«e«f>.] 
An  old  English  naiuo  for  a  species  of  cudweed, 
I'Vago  Germanics, 
downweigh  (doun-wA'),  r.  t.  To  weigh  or  press 
1;  depress;  cause  to  sink  or  prevent  from 
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olagia,  <  Gr.  t^elnyla,  a  praising,  <  oofoWjoc, 
giving  or  uttering  praise,  <  Aifa,  glory,  honor, 
repute,  <  imth;  think,  expect:  see  dogma.]  A 
hymn  or  psalm  of  praise  to  God ;  a  form  of 
words  containing  an  ascription  of  praise  to  (lod ; 
specifically,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  or  great  dox- 
ology, the  (Jloria  Patri  or  lesser  doxology,  or 
some  metrical  ascription  to  the  Trinity,' like 
that  beginning  "  Praise  God,  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow."  The  nunc  daialorn,  it  aUo  given  to 
the  Xamtiu  or  Seraphic  Hymn,  founded  141  I  ml.  vL  3,  to  a 
eerie,  of  Hslleliiiaha  <see  Rev.  xut.  4,01,  to  metrical  form, 
of  the  (llorta  PatrL  anil  to  other  metrical  aarrlpUoiu  to 
the  Trinity.  The  ascription  to  the  Trinity  at  tb«  end  of  a 
in  aometlme*  railed  a  dololoKT. 


All  expreaa  dozaloov  or  adoration,  which  b  apt  and  fit 
to  conclude  all  our  prayer*  and  addreaaea  lo  God. 


The  Paalm.,  , 
aingle  1 


■in  damttreigke  them  lo  the  Imttom. 
Long/eltov,  tr.  of  Dante.  Inferno,  vl.  86. 

1  (dou'ni),  a.    [<  doiriil  +  -yl.)  Uav- 
;  containing  downs.  Varies. 


Jer.  y«j,for,  Work.  (ed.  1834),  I.  MS. 

four  bigcthcr  under  a 
ling  to  their  present 
In  the  veralon  <>f  the  Ureal  Bible 
II.  W.  Dizon.  II Ut  Church  of  Eng.,  »v. 

doxy  (dok'si),  n. ;  pi.  doxies  (-nix).  [Also  for- 
merly doric,  doccy;  a  slang  or  eaut  term,  prob. 
of  D.  or  hO.  origin,  as  if  i  I>.  'doketjr,  dim.  of 
MD.  doeke  m  LG.  dokke  =  East  Fries,  dok, 
dokke,  a  doll.  Cf.  East  Fries,  dnktje,  a  small  bun- 
dle, dim.  of  dok,  LG.  dokke,  a  bundle,  supposed 


The  Foreat  of  Daitmore,  and  the  dovn.op.rtof  A.hbur-    "        if  -  °  .  a  m" ''l,1*'  «rapposcd 

km,  I.llngton,  Brldford,  it.  to  be  the  same  word  as  dok,  a  doll :  Bee  under 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  I,  sss.    dock*.   Cf.  duck3,  from  the  same  source,]  A 


downyS  (dou'ni),  a.  [<  dot,  «3  +  -yl ;  =  Sw.  du- 
nig.,    1.  Covered  with  down  or  nap. 

Ko  doth  the  awan  her  doienv  cygncta  aave. 

ShaE,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  S. 

8.  Having  the  character  or  structure  of  down ; 
down  :  as,  ttowny  plumage. 
>  Ilea  a  doirny  feather.      Skat ,  S  Han.  IV..  It.  «. 

Mclhlnki  I  SM  the  Midnight  God  appear, 
In  all  Ida  damtf  I'orop  array  d. 

Mi.dc  of  down  or  soft  feathers. 


in  a  bad 


mistress;  a  sweetheart; 
sense,  a  paramour. 

*.  Hoiwrach!'  i'^'on'oL  Ditter, RoerlngGirl,  L 1. 

The  beggar  haa  no  relUh  above  aenaaUons ;  lie  Soda 
reat  more  agreeable  limn 
warm  fire  and  hla  dozy,  never  reflect. 
lea1'- 


drab 

diiodVotm,  twelve,  <  duo,  =  E.  firo,  +  aVcrm  - 
E.  ff»;  see  duodecimal  and  ficelrc]  1.  A  col- 
lection  of  twelve  things;  twelve  units:  used 
with  or  without  of;  as,  a  dozen  eggs,  or  a  dor™ 
o/<WgH;  twelve  do.-en  pairs  of  gloves.  Mke  other 
numerical  terms  denoting  nhire  than  a  few  dozen  I.  often 
i wed  for  an  Indelliiitely  great  number :  aa,  I  have  a  dvtrn 
things  to  attend  lo  at  once,  Abbrvtlated  doz. 
I  bought  you  a  dozen  </ ahlrU  lo  your  bai  lc 

SSuxk..  lllen  IV.,  Ill  S. 
Fereh  d  about  the  knolU, 
A  down  angry  model.  Jetted  .train 

7eua>ih,n,  FrlnceM,  Prot 
2f.  In  old  ling,  law,  a  miuileiim]  district  consiM- 
ingoriginallyoftwelvefttmilichorhoiisehoMpn.. 
Compare  lilhiug,ruliNij", hundred.  [In  this^et,^ 
only  historical,  and  usually  spelled  dotein. } 

The  court  there  held  clearly!  that  where  s  man  of  a 
XAMein  1.  amerced  in  thL*  lltindrefl.  or  Leet.  thiit  bt*  catu« 
.hall  be  taken,  L  e..  diatralned  well  enongh  In  what  Flare 
soever  they  are  found  within  the  Hundred,  altho  It  It  In 
another  Hoxn'u.    Vide  IS  FJIa,  liyer,  Si2  a. 

HielutTd  (Jodfrtyt  Cam  (1SISX  II  Coke,  «i 
To  wldch  Leet.  nun*  three  Deciner.  with  their  Dctr.%, 
pre«-nl  thing,  pcwentable,  whereof  on*  b  called  the 
Brat  ftwn,  Uie  aecond,  the  second  flowiw,  the  third  the 
third  Ihtrin.  MalsMl  Godfny  iC<ut{m5\  11  Coke.  It  h. 

In  the  .Utute  for  view  of  Frankpledge  made  18  E.  i.  one 
of  the  article*  for  atewarda  in  their  LeeU  to  enquire  of.  la. 
if  all  the  IXarim  be  in  tbr  au|M.  t,f  oar  Lord  the  King 
and  which  not  and  who  receive  them. 

Comilf,  I 'let  and  Interrireter. 
Baiters'  down,  see  bakrr.  -  Lone  dozen,  devil's 
dozen.    !>anie  a.  bakrrt  dultn  (w  hich  we.  under  J.ji-  ^ 

dozened  (dd'rad),  a.    [As  doze  +  -en  +  -rf2.] 
Spiritleas; impotent;  withered.  Brocket!.  [Pmr. 

•%i^n?b  dosener  (dux'n^r), ».   [Early  mod.  E.  and  U» 


doyen  (dwo-yan')i  «• 
A  dean. 


ir.  No.  e. 
[P.,  a  dean:  see  oVa«2.] 


.  Hunt 


liellnda  .tilt  her  ifuiruv  pillow  preaa'd; 
Her  guardian  aylph  prolong  d  the  balmy  reat 

Soft;  soothing;  calm. 

Malcolm!  awake! 


cunning: 
pi 


a  doirny 


5.  Knowing; 
[Slang.  1 
dowry  (dou'rl),  n 
merly  doirery;  < 

extended  form  of  dotcer,  q.  v.]  1.  The  money, 
goods,  or  estate  which  a  woman  brings  to  her 
husband  in  marriage ;  the  portion  given  with  a 
wife;  dower.   See  dotecr?  and  dofS. 


;  pi.  dowries  (-riz).  [Also  for- 
ME.  doicn/e,  dowru,  doicerie, 


I  could  marry  thl.  wench  for  thia  device.  .  .  .  and  aak 
no  other  doirry  with  her,  but  inch  another  leal. 

SAoi..  T.  S.,  IL  S. 
Cain'.  Line  poaacat  idnne  aa  an  heritage ; 
Setb'.,  a.  a  doirry  got  liy  luarlag*. 
SWfnfT,  Ir.  of  Du  Hartaa'1  V>eeka,  IL,  The  Ark. 

The  Duke  of  Oulee  beliuj  .lain  In  the  Civil  War,  the 
Queen  of  Scot,  /tarry  waa  not  paid  her  bi  France. 

Bakrr,  Clirunlelea,  p.  SS. 

2.  Any  gift  or  reward  in  view  of  marriage. 
Aak  me  uever  ao  much  doirru  and  gift    Geo.  xulv.  II 

To  hla  dear  tent  I'd  By,  .  .  . 

There  tell  my  quality,  confeaa  my  flame. 

And  grant  lilm  any  dWrv  tliat  he'd  name. 

Crvmll,  tr.  of  OVid'.  UcUmorplL.  viiL 

3.  That  with  which  ono  is  endowed;  gift ;  en- 
dowment; possession. 


Some  yean  ago  I  submitted  thta  emendation  lo  the 
(foyro  of  all  Shake«p»nri»u»,  Mr.  Halliwcll  l'bllUprw,  aak- 
bag  Ida  opinion.  jr.  and  Q.,  7th  aor.,  II  I.  iftt 

doyley. «.   See  dotty. 
»>»,  R.  of  the  L,  1. 1».  cloy  It ,  a.   See  dotlt. 

Wae  worth  thai  braody.  burning  traali !  .  .  . 
Twins  raony  a  poor,  rfoyff ,  dniekeii  haab. 
O'  half  bi.  daya. 

Sunu,  Scotch  Drink. 

doz.   A  common  abbreviation  of  dosen. 
doze  (doz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  doard,  ppr.  dosing, 


.    [Rare.]    Imp.  Diet 
[Prob.  <  Icel.  disc,  doze  (cf.  dun,  also  dot,  a  dozer  (do'zer),  n. 
lull,  a  dead  calm),  =  Sw.  dial  dusa,  doze,  slum-  one  who  is  alow 
ber,  =  Dan.  dost,  doze,  mope ;  cf.  dbs,  drowsi-  fully  awake, 
ness.   Prob.  connected  with  Ieel.  dirr,  a  nap, 
dura,  take  a  nap,  and  with  AS.  dysto,  foolish, 
E.  di»y.-  see  duiy,  and  words  there  cited. 
Connection  with  dare  is  doubtful. 1    T.  intrant. 
I.  To  sleei  " 
fall 

If  he 

him. 


torically  doeeiner,  dozi»er,  dimmer,  etc.,  <  .„ 
doiinier,  dmenier,  <  OK.  (AF.)  doienier,  <  do- 
caine,  a  dozen :  see  dozen.  The  word  appears 
to  have  become  confused  with  d«*»Ne-r,  dectner. 
etc.:  see  dewaacr.]  If.  One  who  belongs  to 
the  municipal  district  called  a  dozen  —  2  A 
ward  constable;  acityoonaUble.  [Local.Eng.] 
Ths  Police  of  the  city  [Litchfield)  b  eActent  It  con 
!  .u  '?  c<"u"»blea.  U-nned  doirncrs,  who  are  appointe.1 
by  the  different  war.l».  Tliey  were  formerly  conaned  to 
their  own  warda,  but  are  now  appointed  foe  the  whol-  .itT 
generally.  ifunidp.  Corp.  Jtrporli  (\S3&).  p.  ivsL 

dpzenth(duz'nth),a.  [<dVwwi  +  -tt.]  Twelfth. 


One  who  dozes  or  slumbers ; 
as  if  he! 


Calm,  even-tempered  dorer.  thrriogh  life. 
When  he  arouaed  hlmaelf  from  a  nap  In 
Jid  looked  itenUy  about  lo  catch  aome  li 
ifurper'j 


leep  lightly  or  fitfully;  especial! v,  to  doalnert,  n.    Same  as  decvaner-. 
a  light  sleep  unintentionally.      "       doziness  (dd'zi-nes), ».  f<  dazy  +  -aesg.]  t>row- 
to  doze  a  little,  the  Jolly  cobbler  waked  heaviness;  inclination  to  sleep.  Locke. 


Before  I  dozed  off,  I  waa  going  lo  tell  you  i 
Mr..  TuUiver  were  talking  aboot 


dozy  (do'zi),  a.  [<d«ze 
heavy ;  inclined  to  sleep 


Ur..»-.-.  : 


sleepy;  sluggiah. 


OWrjn!  !«■<  Mill  on  the  now,  L  1. 
2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  drowsiness ;  be  dull  or 
half  asleep:  aa,  to  doze  over  a  book. 

The  poppied  aaile  dan  on  the  yard. 

Lwtit,  Appledore. 
How  ran  the  Pope  dote  on  In  decency  T 
He  need,  mint  wake  up  also,  apeak  hit  word. 

Hrotrniwi,  Una  and  Book,  II.  ST. 
Syn.  I>rmtte,  Slumber,  etc.    Hoe  tUrp 

n.  fi 


The  yawning  y„n(h,  acarc*  half  awake. 

-IMldrf^he.deway.to, 


■  of  a  noble  mind. 

.SuetMrr.  Daphnalda,  I.  716, 
ha*  all  nature  for  hU  doiery  and 
Smsrton,  Mlac.,  p.  St. 


e.tate. 

dowse1,  r. 

(i  owse r .  and  n .    See  doiiae2, 
dowser,  »•    See  douser. 
dowsett,  n.    See  doncet,  3.* 
dOWStt(doust  >,  n.  [See  diMfS,  dotmc3.]  A  stroke. 

BOW  .weell)  Itm  thia  fellow  take  hu  dew./. 
st.H.pi  like  i>  camel ! 

FU-tker  (ond  another*),  Nice  Tatar,  Iv.  L 

dowtt.  dowtet,  n.     Middle  English  forms  of 

dowvet,  n.  An  oltsolete  form  of  dorr1.  Chaucer. 
doxological  (dok-so-loj'i-kal),  n.  [<  doxolony 
+  -iryiT.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
loxologv-;  giving  praise  to  Ood.  Bp.  Hooper. 
ioxologlza  (dok-sol'o.jizl,  r.  i.;  pn:-t.  ana  pp. 
Inxolmiized,  ppr.  doxotoqizing.  [<  Or.  A»to>n>-/;r. 
irive  glory  to,  +  K.  -ize .]  To 


Bia  buy  limba 

DryaVn,  tr.  of  Peralu.  .  -iatlrc.  Ill 
8.  Beginningtodecay.astimtjerorfruit.  [U.S.] 
Dp.   Chemical  symbol  of  derinitiw. 
dpt.   An  abbreviation  of  deponent. 
Dr.   An  abbreviation  of  debtor  and  doctor. 
dr.    An  abbreviation  of  dram  and  dranu. 
D.  B.    An  abbreviation  of  dead-reckoning. 
11.  frasg.  1.  To  pass  or  spendln  drowsiness:  df*,bl  (dr»b).  «•  K.  drafcfV;  prob. 

as,  to  doze  away  one's  time.  \Ir-  drabog  =  Gael,  drabag,  a  slut,  slattern. 

cf.  Gael,  drabach,  dirty,  slovenlv,  drabairr.  a 
slovenly  man,  <  Ir.  drab,  a  spot!  stain;  prob. 
related  to  Ir.  and  Gael,  drabh,  draff,  the  grain* 


iv.  «17. 


doted  out  the  campa 
Pope, 

2.  To  make  dull:  overcome  as 
ness.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
Dozed  with  milch  work.  Pejiyt. 
doze  (d6z),  n.    [<  dozt.  r.  i.]    A  light  sleep;  a 
fitful  slumber.  1  ' 

It  wiw  no  nnire  than  .  .  .  a. light  dumber,  or  a  morn- 
Ing  doze  at  itnat   Jane  A<»)en,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  li. 
To  In-,1,  w  lure  lull  in  do;r  I  aeem'd 
To  float  about  JVimjiron,  llinreta.  i 

(dur.'n),  n.   [Early  mod.  E.  also  dosen, 
.  doeWn,  rforan,  <  ME.  dozeyn,  dazeifnc, 
dos,yn,  dotain,  etc.  (=  D.  dozijn  =  MHO,  rfur- 


of  malt,  whence  Gael,  drabhan,  dregs,  lc< 
Utile  filthy  slattern,  drabkas,  'tilth,  obsc^nitv, 
foul  weather.  Prob.  connected  with  dra f.  a.  v'.l 

1.  A  slut;  a  slattern.  ^ 
Vrabbt,  aalut,  [F]  vllotiera. 

So  at  an  IrMi  funeral  > 
A  train  of  droit,  with  t 

W.  King]  Art  of  Cookery 

2.  A  strumpet;  a  prostitute. 

If  your  wowhlp  will  take  order  foe  Ihe  rfrahe  and  ihe 
knave.,  you  noed  not  lo  fear  the  bawd*. 

Skat..  M.  for  M.,  It  1. 


ivo^glory  loGod, 


.i*  in  a  doxology. 
V¥.  17H7. 

doxology  (dok-sol'o-ji),  n.:  pi.  dozologiet  (-jiz). 
[=  F.  doxohgie  =  Pg.  It.  doxologia ;  <  ML.  dox- 


<£  ,  *  tujn»' '-""'=  1>a drab«  (drab  ,  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  drabbed.  ppr. 
=  Sw.  d«*»in  =  Kuss.  dwu-*iwrt,  a  dozen),  <  <»,  drabbina.  [<  draiA,  a.]  To  associate  with 
dnzame,  donzaine,  deuainr,  dozeine,  doztync.  a    Btrumpets.  «»<Jciaie  »nn 

dozen,  a  nnmlM-r  of  twelve  (in  various  usesl,  a  h„-«  n„       .„„-^.„. ,  Kw  ■  ,  „ 

judicial  or  municipal  district  so  called  (P.  dos-  freely 
.-(line  —  Pr.  dntz'  Htt  —  Sp.  darcna  =  Pg.  duzia  tlelther  (an,!  another),  Fair  Maid  <d  the  Inn. 

=  It.  dozzma,  a  dozen),  prop.  fern,  of  dozain,  drab3  (drab),  n.  and  a.  [Orig.  a  trade-name 
d»w.-ain,  doM.-.n  dtwn,  a-ij..  twelve,  as  a  noun  a  being  a  particular  application  (simple  'cloth  ' 
dozen,  a  twelfth  I  .art  (with  suffix  -fi«,  E.  -ait,  i.  e.,  undved  cloth  ♦)  of  F.  drop,  cloth :  see 
-en,  <  L>  ■«««»},  <  doze,  douzt,  K.  douzr  =  Pr.  <ir«m<.l  f 
dof.-»  ^  Sp.  doce  =  Pg.  do«  =  It,  dodici,  <  L. 


dra/n'.]  I.  n.  1.  A  thick  woolen  cloth  of  a  yel- 
lowish-gray color.— 2.  A  yellowish-gray  tint. 
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drab 

II.  a.  Of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  like  the 
cloth  so  called. 

dr;ib  •  Ir.i-'.  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  kind  of 
"mxlcii  box  used  lit  salt-works  for  holding  the 
Malt  when  taken  out  of  the  boiling-pen*,  lu 
bottom  la  shelving  or  inclining,  that  the  water 
may  drain  off. 

Dr aba  ■Ira'  btt),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  Ap6,)r/,  a  plant, 
l*puti i,  m  Ihr'aba.']  A  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  low  herbaceous  perennial*,  or  rarely  an- 
nuals, oflon  cospitoac,  distinguished  by  orate 
or  oblong  many-seeded  poils  with  flat  nerve- 
leas  valvos  parallel  to  the  hroa«l  septum.  Tb.re 

are  about  IUO  up.-,  les,  muotly  n»li>e*  of  the  <sdder  Bb4 
mountainous  rcgwina  ot  tlM  northern  hemisphere,  of 
which  30  arc  found  io  North  America,  cbleny  in  the  west 
ern  range*  of  mountains  and  in  anile  regtona.  The  whil- 
1  >w  icraas  of  Europe,  />.  rrma,  situ  Introdaced  Into  wane 
part*  ot  the  fulled  »ut.«.  U  *  unall  winter  aumul  *ud 
on*  of  the,  earliest  spring  flower*. 
drabbvjrt  (dreb'er),  a.  [<  droM.  r.,  +  .«*.] 
One  who  keeps  company  with  drabs. 

I  veil  know  him 
Par  a  most  insatiat*  draMer, 

Jfaanjtprr,  rlty  Madam,  Iv.  2. 

drabbets  (drab'ets),  n.  [Prob.  ult.  <  F.  drop, 
cloth ;  of.  drafts.]  \  coarse  linen  fabric  or 
duck  made  at  Barnslov  in  Kngiand. 

drabbin*  (dreb'lng),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  droit,  r.] 
The  practice  of  i 
drabs. 

Which  of  all  the. 
(Rut  drunkemirat,  and  tfrsuVNntr,  «>'»  two  morals) 
Hate  not  I  rwach'd? 

Am*,  wad  PL,  four  tiara  In  On*. 

drabbish1  (drab'tsh),  a.  [<  draftl  + -i«»t.]  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  drab ;  sluttish. 

I  mark!*  the  dmMwAa  sorcerer*, 
And  hard*  their  dlamall  sprjl. 

ItrntU,  tr.  of  lloraew'a  Kailraa,  L  a. 

drabblah-  (drab'ish),  a.  [<  drab*  +  | 
rhat  of  the  color  of  drab, 
bble  (drab'l),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  arabblnl, 
ppr.  drabbling.  [<  Ml.,  drabrlen,  arable*,  also 
drarclcn  (ami  in  romp,  bcdrabrlen,  bidracelrn , 
bedrebble),  slabber,  soil,  drabble,  =  LO.  drab- 
helm,  elaver,  dribble,  *=  Dan.  drarc,  twaddle, 
drivel.  Another  form  of  drire/t  and  rfriMtV*. 
Prob.  ult.  connected  with  drnftl.l  I.  Iras*.  To 
draggle ;  make  dirty,  as  by  dragging  in  mud  and 
water ;  wet  and  befoul :  as,  to  drabble  a  gown 
or  a  eloak. 

II.  iafrasj.  To  fish  for  barbels  with  a  rod 
rnd  a  long  line  passed  through  a 
drabble  (drab'l),  «.    [<  drabble,  r.] 
and  dirty  people  collectively ;  rabble. 

He  thought  tome  I'eashyterian  rabble 
lit  teat-repealing  spile  were  come  to  flout  him. 
Or  some  fierce  Melhodlslic  droMsV 

«•..;.-.  I  (Peter  Hndari. 

drabblar  (drab'ler),  n.  [Also  written  drabler; 
appar.<  drabble,  r.l  Saul.,  in  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers, a  small  additional  sail,  sometimes  laced  to 
the  bottom  of  a  bonnet  (which  is  itself  an  ad- 
ditional sail)  on  a  square  sail,  to  give  it  a 
greater  depth  or  more  drop. 

And  took  oar  draabn  from  our  bonnet*  straight, 
JknA  severed  oar  hunnela  from  tike  coarse*, 
frreene  and  Ledjiv,  Looking  Glaas  for  Loud,  sod  Eng. 

drabblet&ilt  (drab'l-tal),  a.  A  slattern. 
DT&vcama  (drft-se'nJ,),  a.  [NL.,  named  with 
reference  to  its  producing  the  renin  called  drag- 
on's-blood; <  LI*.  dracanta,  a  she-dragon,  <  Ur. 
e'paiuuva,  fern,  of  fymmur,  a  serpent,  a  dragon.]  A 
genus  of  liliaceous  trees,  natives  of  the  tropical 
i  of  Af 


1763 

tava,  on  Truer!*;*,  which  was  destroyed  br  a  hnrrtcan*  In 

1»07,  was  ai.Mit  7  j  fret  high  and  7S  f*»t  In  circumference 
sear  the  l-asc,  and  was  of  nearly  the  same  slle  in  UK. 
dracanth,  n.  [Scedriif/iJj,'U«f,  tragacanth.]  Qum 
tragacnutli.    See  tragacantb. 
drachm  (drain  I,  ».  Same  its  drachma  and  dram. 
drachma  (drak'mij),  n.;  pi.  drachmae  drarkma* 
(•mi,  -iu*z).    fL.,  also  rarely  drricAamo-,  <  (ir. 
n^wju/,,  later  also  I'/Kivuij,  dial,  Aopxitit 
an  Attic  weight,  a  lirecian  silver  coin,  lit.  as 
much  as  one  con  hold  in  flip  hand,  a  handful ; 
rf.  rlfWiuo,  a  handful,  a  sheaf,  '',»>-.,  a  handful,  a 
measure  no  called,  <  iVu/t«< ndvt  (*/  *<tpo«),  grasp, 
take  by  handfuls.    The  K.  forms  are  drncAm, 
si-e  <lram,\    1.  The  principal  silver  coin 
oftheaneient 
Greeks.  The 
drachma  coined 
according  to  the 
Attic  weight- 
system  weighed 
(normally)  S7. 4 
grains:  the 
drachma  of  the 
.tgintttc  aj»- 
t«-.u  welgbe.1  97 
grains;  of  the 


■ '  M>.e«,u  Is  Crew.  »h«,1       »  C  -. 


drafflesacked 

wtng-llke  lateral  ripsnasnnaof  thai 
by  prolonged  riba,  a  moderate 
claora.    Orer  a>  species  ore  to 
cvmnlrlea.    S««  cut  under  dragon. 

draconitest,  «.   [<  L.  draco(H-),  a 
-ilrjt.J    A  dragon-stone. 

ftaue  In  your  ring*  eyther  a  ftmarsgd,  a  **phtrc.  or  a 
thnntnilf*,  which  you  shall  bemre  for  an  omanieut :  for 
in  stotiea,  aa  also  ui  beartiea,  there  la  great  efdcacie. 

BaUt,  Hut*  (K.  E.  T.  8.X  |i  tit. 

draconitic  (drak^i.n i t '  ik ),  n.  Same  as  draeox Ur. 

Draconoidea  (drakHi-noi'd^*),  «.  id.  [NL.,  < 
JMraco(a-)  +  ■sndnj.]  A  faniily  or  lixartls,  of 
which  the  genus  Oram  is  the  type  :  now  usual- 
ly merged  in  Jgamtda. 

dracontiasis  (ilrak-ou-U'a-sis),  n.  [NL,,  <  Or. 
<Vb*uiv  (r5/»ajMnT-),  dragon,  +  -cnoic:  see  -so*r>.) 
In  pathnl.,  the  presence  in  the  tissues  of  the 
hraruneulus  meaiHmm.  and  the  morbid  condi- 
tions produced  by  it  .   See  VracuncmlKi,  3. 

dracontic  (dra-kon'tik),  a.  [<  NL.  'draetmti- 
cus,  <  Ur.  as  if  mA/xnu>vru6c,  <  Apaxuv  (inaxovr-), 
dragon;  the  dragon'*  Acad,  L.  caput  draccmig, 
being  a  name  formerly  given  to  one  of  the 
nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit.  J  Pertaining  to  the 
nodee  of  the  moon's  orbit  (called  the  dragon1* 


grains:  and  of  the 
ihly  speaking,  the  average  value  «t  th. 
may  (».-  said  to  hav*  been  about  the  same 
aa  that  of  the  modern  one.  or  the  French  franc,  but  Its 
Listing  power  was  considerably  greater. 

By  heaven.  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  dracAi-or..    «*«*.,  J.  i'.,lv.S. 

to  purchaae  gliigrrbrrail  for  thy  muse. 

B.  .W«,  Poetaster,  l«.  L 
only  cartel  I  remember  In  ancient  history  b  that 
Ml  (srflH'trlns  Polliwretea  and  the  Rhodtans,  when 
Uial  a  tree  cllUen  aboabl  ■ 


i  tl«.  average,  It  Is  V, 
hwtng  about  ii  hour* 


J^Or.cpcia^CVc- 
[  to  or  of 


rv-a.  Asia,  and 
Polmesia.  in- 
rluiliiifc  about 

Til* 


enlira,  ■  it-i, 
•s-ii?if»U»t  flrnliy, 

ami  art-  tMsfttt;  |» 

UitU  at  t.Mi  fiMU 
»<f  ihi*  hriui.  h*-*. 
TUr  Anwm  nri-' 
miall  and  the 
fruit  U  lM0nla\ 
Varimii  nadai 

utv  rultlvaUtl  In 

rr.lt"..*'**  an<1 
ttrn»mrntAl 
yTtMiti'l*  on  ac- 
rtvaitt  i>(  thrirMI- 
wr  aivl  tn>i>Ka) 
habit.  tlioitiai. 
■mmiw  (bat  arc 
knourit  iimltr  tli**  Hsm 
llUi  C»rttVHnr     Ttii'  UK 


lelo 


K  rather  to  the  relateil  ire 
srkal'le  Hl*ccU^  is  the  ilrsg- 
on-tree,  }>.  f>raco,  of  the  I'aiiary  Mauds,  which  j  1,1.1.  a 
ream  called  dragon  abUnsJ.  It  la  of  rapUl  growth,  alstl  at- 
talua  sometimes  a  gigantic  size.    A  famous  tree  at  Om- 


it 11. 

3.  A  silver  coin  of  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Greece,  by  law  of  the  same  value  as  the  French 
franc,  equal  to  10.3  I'nited  State*  cente.  It  is 
divided  into  100  lepta. —  3.  A  weight  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  being  that  of  the  silver 
coin.    See  dram. 

dradna,  draclne  (dra-ei'njL,  dre'sin),  s.  [NL. 
dracsad,  <  L.  draco,  dragon,  in  reference  to 
dragon's  bUKxl.]  The  red  resin  of  the  substance 
railed  dragon's-blood,  much  used  to  color  var- 
nishes. Also  called  draetmin. 
Draco  (dra'kd),  n.  [L.  draco  (draco*-),  <  (ir. 
dpdauv  i !--•.  a  serpent,  a  dragon,  a  constel- 
lation so  called,  a  sea-fish,  etc. :  see  dragon  and 
drake*. ~\  1.  One  of  the  ancient  northern  con- 
ste  11a  t  ions,  the  Dragon. — 2.  [I.e.']  Aluminous 
exhalation  from  marshy  grounds.  Imp.  Dirt. — 
3.  A  genus  of  old-world  acrodont  lizards,  of  the 
family  JgamuUr,  having  a  parachute  formed  of 
the  integument  stretched  over  extended  hinder 
ribs,  by  means  of  which  the  animnl  protracts 
its  leaps  into  a  kind  of  flight.  Ihraco  rolan*, 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  is  the  common  flying- 
lizard  or  dragon.  See  dragon,  1. 
Dracocephalnm  (dra-ki>-sef'a-lum),  n.  [NT,., 
<  Gr.  doaaur,  a  dragon,  +  u^a'/J/,  head:  in  ref- 
erence to  the  shape  of  the  corolla.]  A  genus 
of  labiate  plants,  of  about  30  species,  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  temiserate  Asia, 
with  a  single  sjiecies  indigenous  to  North  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  very  nearly  rrlvled  to  -VrjWa.  A  few  .peclre 
are  nccasjoiialtv  cultivated  lor  their  showy  flower*  or  the 
fragrance  of  the  lollius-.  />  CoMrirtut  has  l*on  called 
sweet  halm  or  balm  of  Mlead.  A  common  name  for  plant* 
of  the  genus  is  ifra-xoi's-Acod. 

Draconian  idrA  kcViii-Mii  i,  a.  Same  as  Draconic. 

Itefralnlng  from  all  /Vaconi.m  legislation,  they  have 
put  their  faith  in  a  svsleni  of  ingenious  clwska  and  acom- 
pllcal«-.l  formal  prucrdare.    /'.  -If.  Wallacr,  Buaaia.  p-  3*. 

Draconic  (drS-koii'ik),  a.  [<  L.  />rn<»(»-),  <  (ir. 
AfMisut'  (i,«»niT-),  u  person's  name,  <  dixiaaa', 
a  serpent,  dragon:  see  Dram,  dragon.')  \,  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Draco,  archon  of  Athens  in  or 
hIkmiI  lijl  n.  r.,  arid  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
eiilightenisl  Attic  polity  ;  or  resembling  in  se- 
verity the  code  of  luwx  snid  to  have  ln-en  es- 
tahlishcd  bv  him,  in  which  he  prewrils-d  the 
penalty  of  death  for  nearly  itll  crimes  — for 
smaller  crimes  because  they  merited  it,  and 
for  greater  because  he  knew  of  uo  |<eii»lty  more 
severe.  Hence  —  2.  Kigorous:  applitsl  to  any 
extremely  severe,  harsh,  or  oppressive  laws. — 
3.  Kelating  to  the  constellation  Draco. 

Draconically  i  dni-kon'i-kitl-i).  «dr.  In  a  Dra- 
conic manner :  severely ;  rigorously. 

draco nin  (drnk'o-nin).  ».    Slime  as  dracina. 

Draconins  (drak-o-ni'neV  «.  id.  [NL.,  <  Dra- 
co(s-)  +  -intr.]  A  subfamily  of  lizards,  of 
which  the  genua  Draco  is  the  type.   Thtr  hav* 


day.  S  hour*  J 
shorter  than  a  tropical  or  . 

dracontine  (dri-kon'tin),  ( 
sow-),  a  dragon,  +  -t'sc1.] 
the  character  of  a  dragon. 

Dracontinm  (drf-kon^hi-tim),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
tpaxavTimt,  a  plant  of  the  arum  kind,  <  rJoosuv 
(dnoaoirr-),  a  dragon;  "the  spots  or  streaks  of 
the  plant  resembling  those  of  the  dragon."]  I. 
A  genus  of  araceous  plants,  natives  of  tropical 
America.  There  are  6  or  S  *prct*s,  which  are  among 
the  largest  of  the  order.  They  has*  *  milky  Jslr*.  *  largw 
tul-croua  root,  a  single  i 
peduncle,  hearing  the  v 


y  Urge  $  parted  leaf,  and  a  I 
i  fetid  Bower.   The  root  of  I). 


pUvpAfrtlum  1*  said  to  be  used  a*  a  remedy  far  snake-  bltra 
anil  as  an  emmrnagogue. 

3.  [I.  c.l  The  pharmaceutical  name  for  the 
root  of  the  skunk-cabbage.  Symplocart)**  fall- 
dag  (sometimes  called  7>rncosrisM  Jo-tidum). 
The  root  is  need  a*  an  acrid  irritant,  aa  an  an- 
tispasmodic, etc 

Dracunculns  (dra-kun'ktl-lus).  s.  [L.,  dim. 
of  draro(n-),  dragon,  serpent :  see  Draco,  drao- 
onA  1.  An  herbaceous  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Aracca,  including  two  species  of  i 
era  Europe  and  the  Canary  islands.  The  ■ 

dragon,  I).  wulparU,  with  pedately  divided  leave*  and 
spotted  •tens*.  I*  sometime*  cultivated,  bat  It*  large  green 
tlowrr*  (purple  within)  are  very  fetid. 
3.  [1.  c.J  A  dragonet,  or  goby,  of  the  genus 
f  vw/ioitymiM.—  3.  A  genus  of  worms.  i>.  (Piia- 
ria)s*safpa*suu.  the  gusrsra  worm,  a  fin*,  thread  like  worm 
ttl  renlinietcra  to  1  iwtrr  losig.  Inhabit*  In  Its  larval  con- 
dition certain  small  enwtareana  (cgciap*),  enter*  ttw  hu- 
msn  slomach  In  drinking- water,  and  finds  It*  way  to  th* 
•abculanwou*  rearlims.  e*|>ecia)ly  of  the  leg*  and  feet, 
It  develops  and  causes  absecasc*.  It  is  eery  common 
dial  Asia  and  Africa. 


dradt.    Obsolete  preterit  and  past  participle  of 

dread, 

dradge  (draj),  a.    Same  as  dredge*. 

draff  idraf),  n.  [Also  formerly  sometimes 
draugk,  and  by  extension  draft,  draught;  <  ME. 
draf,  refuse,  esp.  refuse  of  grain,  chaff,  husks 
(not  in  AS.),  =  D.  draf,  swill,  hog's  wash,  cf. 
drab,  drabbe,  dregs,  lees,  grounds,  =  OHG.  frr- 
bir,  MHO.  treber,  G.  tretm,  trailer,  pi.,  grains, 
husks,  =  b  e!,  draf,  draff,  husks,  =  Sw.  draf, 
grains,  =  Dan.  dror,  dregs,  lees.  Perhaps  of 
Celtic  origin :  cf .  Ir.  drabk  =  Gael,  drabh,  draff, 
refuse.  Perhaps  connected  with  droftt,  q.  v.] 
liefuse;  lees;  dregs;  the  wash  or  swill  given 
to  swine ;  specifically,  the  refuse  of  malt  which 
has  been  used  in  brewing  or  distilling,  given  to 
swine  and  cows.    Also  called  fcrnroy  grains. 

Defvle  not  thy  lijsj  with  eating  much,  as  a  rtinrc  eating 

drw/e.  Ii-~k  (E.  E.  T.  «  >,  p.  77. 

I  had  a  hundrtd  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come 
from  saiiie-kecpiiig,  from  eating  dr  i/T  and  husks. 

S*ai.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  Ir.  1 
No.  glre  them  trains  their  till. 
Husks,  draf  to  drink  and  swill. 

B.  Joumn,  Ode  to  lib 
Noihlm;  worth, 


slere  chaff  and  <Im/,  much  bctlc 


TcNiiynoi  Thr 
[<  rfrti/+  -m*».] 


Kpic, 
Like 


drafBaht  (draf'ish\  a. 
draff;  draffy ;  wurthle 

Ttic  drrjjSsA  •Ir.larneyoiis  of  my  lorde  flofier.  with  such 
other  dirty  dryselynges  of  Antli  hllst 
tip.  ll.U>.  A  fours*  at  tho  Komyshc  Koto  OM-1),  fol  W  lc 

drafflesackedt  (draf '1-saktl,  a.  Filled  with 
draff.  iSrcoa,  Works,  II.  SOI  (Parker  Soe.), 
noted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  302. 
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draff-sack 

i».    [<  ME.  draf-txtk;  <  draff  + 
sack1.  J    A  bag  filled  with  draff  or  refuse. 

1  lye  as  a  d r.j  f  /  it  In  my  bed. 

CAitwrer,  Reeve's  Tide,  L  *8rX 

draffy  (draf'i).  n.  [<  rfrn/r  +  -ji.  Cf.  equiv. 
drat'ty-,  draught/*.]  Like  draff;  waste;  worth- 
less. 


llw  dreg*  anil  rfm/V  part. 
1  scorn  thee,  atiJ  nmMnn 


disgrace  u>l  jeulmisje, 


l».  1. 

draft1,  draught1  (drift),  n.  and  a.  [This  word 
has  changed  iu  pron.  from  draught  (ME.  and 
mod.  Sc.  pron.  urWbt)  to  draft  (pron.  driift, 
draft),  and  the  fact  baa  been  recognired  by  the 
spelling  draft,  which,  dating  from  late  ML,  is 
now  the  established  form  in  the  military,  com- 
mercial, and  many  technical  uses,  in  which  the 
literary  traditions  in  favor  of  draught  are  loss 
felt:  in  other  uses  the  spelling  draught  still 
prevails,  though  draft  ix  not  uncommon  in  many 
of  them.  There  in  no  rational  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  forms;  draft  is  on  all  accounts 
preferable.  (The/represents  the  changed  ssiuud 
of  the  orig.  guttural;  a  similar  change  is  rec- 
ognized iu  the  spelling  dwarf.)   Karly  mod.  E. 


y  draught,  rarely  draft  (dial.  also  drought, 
drait:  see  drought'*,  droit),  <  ME.  draught, 
draugt,  drauht,  Jraht,  also  rarely  drafle,  also, 
with  loss  of  the  guttural,  dratrtc,  a  drawing, 
pulling,  pull,  stroke,  etc.,  not  found  in  AS.  (  = 
Ml),  draght,  dracht,  D.  (fra^f  =  MLG.  LU.  rfrocAf, 
a  load,  burden,  —  MHU.  traht,  G.  tracht,  a  load, 
m  lcel.  drdttr,  a  pulling,  draft  of  fishes),  — 
OSw.  drakt.  Sw.  drdgt  =  Dan.  dragt,  a  burden, 
litter,  draft;  with  formative  -f,  <  AS.  dragan, 
draw,  drag:  see.  draw.  The  usea  of  draft  are 
so  numerous  and  involved  that  their  exhibition 
in  linear  sequence  is  difficult.  All  the  senses 
attached  to  the  word  iu  either  spelling  with 
their  quotations  are  here  necessarily  exhibit- 
ed together  under  draft',  draught1,  although,  of 
course,  most  of  the  obsolete  senses  are  found 
only  in  the  older  spelling  draught  (in  its  vari- 
ous ME.  forms).  Modern  aensca  in  which  the 
spelling  draught  is  still  prevalent  over  draft 
are  indicated.  In  cases  not  so  indicated,  draft 
is  the  prevalent  spelling.  The  compounds  in 
which  draught  ia  the  only  recorded  spelling  are 
given  under  that  spelling.]  I.  1.  The  act 
of  drawing  or  dragging  (in  any  sense) ;  a  draw- 
ing; u  draw;  a  haul:  a  pull.  [In  this  sense, 
and  in  senses  3,  4,  5.  0,  7,  14,  16,  19,  etc.,  gen- 
ernllv  spelled  ijrauyht.  See  etymology  and  ex- 
amples.^ 

And  tout  hi*  l«.w,  .  .  .  and  even  then. 
A  Urge  rfi-unoM  up  to  hi*  eiuc 

tie  ilrew,  and  with  au  arrow  .  .  .  the  qooaai  a  wounde 
lie  gave.  CAasieec*  X>rram,  1.  "ST. 

she  sent  an  amor  forth  with  mighty  dm  inAf. 

S,~u,r.  f.      IV.  vil.  St. 

so  doth  the  Aider  consider  the  druujM  of  hit  net,  rather 
thiol  the  casting  In. 

J.  liradjard,  Letter*  (Partcr  sue.,  lss.1i,  II.  Sit. 

Upon  the  draught  uf  a  pond  not  one  Ball  waa  left, 

Mr  U.  Hal*. 

2.  The  capacity  of  being  dragged  or  hauled ; 
the  yielding  to  a  force  which  draws  or  drags: 
as,  a  cart  or  plow  of  easy  draft.— 3.  The  act  of 
drawing  water  from  a  well,  or  any  liquid  from  a 
vessel ;  the  state  of  being  ready  to  be  so  drawn : 
as,  ale  on  draught. 

hrauit  at  watrr  owte  of  a  Welle,  or  other  lycour*  owf* 
ot  a  wswlle,  |L.|  Idem  eat  (sc.  a«<»Jto«*.*.|. 

I    r   '"»/>(      /    J"    .  1  . 

4.  That  which  is  drawn,  dragged,  or  pulled;  a 
load  or  burden  to  be  drawn. 

Delve  dkhe*.  here  and  drawe  rfnejAfc*  and  hcrthon*. 

MS.  in  Haiti,* It. 

6.  That  which  is  secured  by  drawing  or  pull- 
ing; specifically,  that  which  is  obtained  by 
drawing  a  net  through  the  water  in  listing;  a 


1764 

For  the  whnl*  Ocean  would  not  across  th»  Snnne  alone 
tor  a  draught.  I'ureha*,  Pilgrimage,  p,  IS. 

My  purpose  **  *n  drink  my  mornings  tirauaht  at  tlie 

/.  H'ssffoo,  Complete  Angler,  p.  20. 

a  sleeping  Draw/Af,  to  leal  hut  Eyes. 

Cosoryre,  Ir.  uf  Ovid  s  Art  of  Lore. 


draft 


My  purrs*.-  In 
Thatched  llomc. 


.  The  game  of  checkers.  The  name  drawthi, 
r'awm')  lis.  wforenco  to  the  mariner  of  playing. 
eeA^eaeni  to  the  kind  of  board  uaed.  See 


Where  once  the  aiim  poat  caught  the  pasalus  eye. 

txin  tin  that  house  where  nut  brown  rfrissorAfs  inspired. 

tMiUmilh,  Pea.  VIL 

8t.  A  drawing  by  sensuous  or  mental  motives; 
attraction;  enticement;  inducement. 
For  any  iiute  of  loves  draught. 

(Ve.erc,  Cotlf.  Ablaut.,  I.  MS. 

0.  The  act  of  drawing  or  taking  away  a  part; 
the  act  of  taking  a  number  or  a  portion  from  an 
aggregate;  a  levy;  the  act  of  depleting  or  re- 
ducing in  number,  force,  etc. :  as,  a  draft  upon 
his  resources. 

There  remained  tusiiy  pliicei*  of  tru»(  and  jsrofit  unfilled, 
for  which  therei  were  fresh  drau-thl*  tuaile  out  »r  Uir  sitr- 
rounslliig  multitude*.  Addison,  Vision  of  Justice. 

10.  A  selection  of  men  or  things  for  a  special 
duty  or  purpose;  specifically,  a  selection  or 
drawing  of  persons  from  the"  general  body  of 
the  people,  by  lot  or  otherwise,  for  military  ser- 
vice; a  levy;  conscription;  also,  a  selection  of 
persons  already  in  service,  to  be  sent  from  one 
post  or  organization  to  another,  in  either  the 
army  or  the  navy :  a  detachment ;  also,  a  trans- 
fer of  vessels  of  war  to  a  diilcrcnt  fleet  or  squad- 


eral  of  Uu 


ea  had  supplied  the  deficiency  1 


■lency  by 

Vur.il.ll/. 


The  ofierauon  of  the  itm.fr,  with  tbc  high  bounties  paid 
for  army  recruit*,  I*  beginning  to  affect  injuriously  the 
naval  service.  Lincoln.  In  Raymond,  p.  iJ2. 

11.  A  team  of  horses  in  a  cart  or  wagon. 
JJrorl 
water 


cff.  [Pr.iv.  E 
whicli  a  ship 


g.]  — 12.  The  depth  of 
hip  draws  or  requires  to  lloat 
it :  the  depth  a  ship  sinks  iu  water,  especially 
when  laden :  as,  a  ship  of  12  feet  rfrn  ' 
vessel  is  fully  laden,  it  is  termed  the 
draft ;  if  unloaded,  the  light-xater  d, 

He  la  the  first  that  hath  cihum  to  any  certainty  before-  io  omit, 
hand,  of  fomelllng  ll>o  u-roM^at  of  waler  of  a -hip  bef.ue  , 
•he  be  launched.  Kliirj,  II.  STs.    83*-  A 


Rut  I  delluere  weel  thU  cheeks, 
I  leeae  my  game  at  thU  dmujte. 

sTUsMM  lo  I'irv/im,  etc.  (B.  t  T.  ».).  p.  74 

17.  pi.  The  game  of  checkers.  Then 
(literally 'r 
tin*  uanie  t 
art,  I 

The  dick  ker  waa  ehoUly  there  chosen  the  first. 
The  drarthu*.  tbc  dys*--,  and  other  drvith  cansea. 

IhMtrucWj,,  Vcou  <  K.  K.  T,  S. ),  L  1021. 
Tlierv  are  two  methods  fit  playiriK  at  draught*:  the  one 
I'ouiliioltly  iiwchI  iu  HiueIbiiu,  demiininateil  the  Krein  h 
(Jaitic,  which  la  played  uikiu  a  chesa  tioard,  and  the  other 
called  til.-  rollsli  tjSJlK',  because,  I  |ire»ume,  tlie  first  waa 
invented  in  Franco  aivil  iImj  hitter  in  Inland. 

Stmt,  Spott*  and  i'aslllnes.  p.  IIS. 

18.  A  mild  blister;  a  poultice. —  10t.  A  drain ; 
a  sink;  a  privy.    Mark  vii.  19. 

Hang  them,  or  a  tab  tliein.  drown  them  in  a  drirwoAt, 
Confound  them  by  some  rtiwrae,     >'*«*■.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  i. 

20.  An  allowance  for  waste  of  goods  soul  by 
weight  ;  also,  an  allowance  made  at  the  cus- 
tom-house on  excisable  goods.  [Eng.]  —  21. 
The  act  of  drawing;  delineation;  that  which  is 
delineate, I;  a  representation  by  lines,  as  the 
figure  of  a  house,  a  machine,  a  fort,  etc.,  drawn 
on  paper;  a  i  Ira  wing  or  first  sketch;  an  outline. 

We  are  not  of  onlnlrm,  ...  as  some  are.  lltikl  nature 
in  working  hath  before  Iter  certain  exemplary  draught*  or 
patients.  Mooter.  Kcvlra.  Polity.  I.  Jl, 

Thcdniytjareca-plaU  being  consulted,  it  was  concluded 
to  go  to  certain  Islands  lying  In  1st  ST  north. 

/W/.iVr.  Voyairea,  an.  lo>T. 

Tho  cemeterial  cells  of  ancient  chtlstlans  and  martyr* 
were  tilled  with  draught*  ot  Scripture  stoiiea. 

Sir  T.  llrmrm,  I'm  burial,  lit. 

For  not  only  the  Judgment  ni*in  that  nation  'the  Jewish] 
was  a  drnieiAf,  a>  It  Sriv.  Ill  little  of  I  lie  great  day,  but  tlie 
symntoma  and  fore  runner*  of  the  one  were  Ui  Inar  a  pro- 
portion Willi  the  other.  StilliwijUrl,  Sermons,  I,  >L 

Hence  —  22.  A  first  sketch,  outline,  or  copy  of 
any  writing  or  composition  ;  the  proposed  f 
of  a  written  instrument  prepared  for  i 
merit  and  alteration,  as  may  be  required,  pre- 
liminary to  making  a  fair  copy. 

In  the  original  dra  ft  of  the  Instructlona  waa  a  eurlott* 
laMsauapli  which,  on  second  thoughts,  it  waa  determined 


13.  A  written  order  drawn  by  one  person  upon 
another ;  a  writing  directing  the  payment  of 
money  on  account  of  the  drawer.  limit*  are  fre- 
quently used  by  the  ajceuta  or  officer*  of  corporations,  one 
ag>  ui  drawing  on  another.  One  reason  for  tutug  them  ta 
tlie  tonvcnkiice  in  keeping  account*  and  having  voucher* 
fur  payment*.  Drafts  are  fretjuentl)  used  between  riniiil. 
cnml  nfllcera,  and  are  not  nsnnlly  ivviroUa'ile  liutriinieuta 
when  thnt  oscd.   Abbrvvlatol  dfl. 

Yon  shall  have  a  rfrnw.rAf  n|sm  him,  payable  at  sight ; 
sod,  let  me.  tell  you,  lie  V*  as  warm  a  man  as  any  w  ithin 
Ave  mlh-a  round  nlm.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xlr. 


nieth  hh*bl»hlerheuorey.».wed:sbowe,ll.  .  .  liner 
Iwherel  tbet  ic  spek  of  the  wytte.  of  the  raule  (~rtll|  ate 
ginnlnge  of  the  ifnr  ffAr  of  ulrtue. 

.l»mJ.,t,  qf  /ninrf  (K.  F.  T.  8.).  p.  «l. 

24f.  A  drawbridge:  same  as  rfrairj»*(-*rwlr/e. 


Thny  let  down  the  grete  dray, 
Sir  (rnreaune  and  tkr  Grrtu  K* 


id  derely  oirt  jeden. 
U  (11  11  T.  K),  I.  S17. 


I  thelUtlt 


it  moat  prndent  to 
ived  of  die  prngres, 


defer  the  drafts  till  ad. 

of  the  loan. 

A.  Hamilton. 

lie  was  driven  to  the  cspcdlcrit  of  repleulslilng  the  ex- 
che«(ner  by  drautfAf*  on  III*  now  siibleeU. 

frtscoll,  rerd  and  I»..  II.  19. 

14.  The  distance  to  which  an  arrow  may  bo 
allot;  a  bow-shot.    Also  called  bow-draught. 
Fro  Uietia  a  Bam  drvrierAfe,  toward  the  Months.  Is  lite 

made, 

Mid 

/  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  I.  ISSt. 


He  with^l^h  hym  a  draaht  A 
Oedrtt  all  his  gynge  and  Ida  gtx 
itrrlrurtii 


Sum  nVheri  s  sold  a  drau  Tf'  of  nshes  with  the  nettls. 

rreriau,  lr.  at  lligden  *  lvilychronioun,  III.  67. 
K.ir  he  wa*  aat.Milshcl  ...  at  the  draught  at  the  fUhe* 
which  thi-y  had  taken.  Ijikc  v.  ». 

What  stands  for  "top"  In  wool  manufacture  la  called 
first  dra/u  in  silk  combing. 

IF.  C.  /)r«MswW(,  W<«,|-t"ard.  r,  p.  «. 

6.  Tlie  act  of  drinking,  as  of  water  or  wine. 

In  his  hands  he  took  the  goblet,  but  awhile  (lie  derrsrrrAf 
forfait*.  Trrnrh,  Hnrmosan. 

7.  A  quantity  of  a  liquid  drunk  at  one  time;  a 
quantity,  .specially  of  a  medicine,  prescribed 
to  be  drunk  at  one  time. 


15.  The  drawing  or  moving  of  air;  the  air  so 
drawn  or  moved ;  a  confined  current  of  air,  as 
in  a  room  or  in  the  flue  of  a  chimney.  The  draft 
of  a  chimney  dependa.  apart  from  the  mode  of  construe, 
tlon,  oa  the  difference  uf  the  dcindty  of  the  rarefied  column 
Inside  the  chimney,  as  ctunpared  with  an  e*|tial  column  of 
tlie  estemal  atmosphere,  or  on  tlie  difference  lu  heicht  of 
tire  two  columns  of  clastic  fluid,  supposing  them  rodiicrxl 
to  the  same  standard  id  density.  The  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent Is  the  same  a*  that  ot  a  heavy  tody  let  fall  from  a 
height  eiiual  to  the  difference  in  height  of  two  such  nerlal 
Cidiimns.  Dnifts  may  lie  proiluced  or  Increased  ni>  1-y  a 
blast  whk-h  rareftes  tho  air  aiHive  the  fir*  (a  U<t*l  rfnr.fr I.  or 
<*)  Isy  blower*  which  comprms  the  air  l»  math  the  lire  (a 
/  r-ef  rfru/t).  Wb< n  a  forced  dtalt  li  u*ed  on  a  veasel. 
air  is  forced  tub*  the  flre-nson.  which  Is  chased  in  sbcli  a 
wav  tlut  flic  air  can  find  cfrrce*  only  through  the  furna<  e* 
and  funnels  In  some  recent  vcsm-Is  Increased  drafl  tins 
been  sc. mi'd  by  the  partial  exhiiustion  of  the  sir  In  the 
uptake*  and  lower  parta  uf  the  fumx  b.  w  lm  ll  cnu.«s  an 
Increased  Bow  of  air  fioin  Hie  fire  room  tbrotsgh  the  fur- 


Hie  topmmt  olm  tree  gather'.! 
From  draiyto,  „f  balmy  air. 

7e.inu.on,  Launctdol 


.bnlle  have  dr.nl 
here  tho  dra-j hi  I 


that  I  tho  hele  [prumlwl] 
Tuuiwlfy  M</*trrie*.  ji. 


I  and  Oulnrvcre. 

16t.  A  move  in  chess  or  checkers. 
With  a  dravkt  Ise  «  as  .  hekmate.        MS.  in  Hatli  irttL 


25.  Tn  founding,  the  slight  bevel  given  to  the 
pattern  for  a  casting,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
drawn  from  the  sand  without  injury  to  the  mold. 
—  28.  In  matonry,  a  line  on  the  surface  of  a 
stone  hewn  to  the  breadth  of  the  chisel.— 27. 
In  vraring,  the  cording  of  a  loom  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  heddles. 

The  dramjkt  and  tie-up,  a*  It  la  called,  for  weaving  tlie 
twill.  .1.  Barloir,  Weaving,  p,  108, 

28.  The  sectional  area  of  the  openings  in  a 
turbine-wheel  or  in  a  sluice-gate. — 29.  Tlie 
degree  of  deflection  of  a  millstone-fi 
a  radial  direction. — SOf.  A  stroke. 

N'o  man  ne  mychle  i 
Hy«  swor.le*<fnvuo»(. 
Oeforion,  I.  lurx,  (Weber's  Metr.  Rota.,  ni.V 
xlj  <frmt>rAre«  with  the  egg*  of  the  Imvfo  the  vonlaoa 
cruiaande.  AuWs  fioot  (F-  F-  T.  &.),  p.  111. 

31f.  Skill;  art;  stratagem. 

He  made  wel  the  tabernacle  als  hem  waa  tagt, 
I  Mite  it  and  grn.len  with  witter  itraat. 

GVneau  n.irf  Hsndus  (11  E.  T.  S.),  L  JHlfS. 
For  Arvlrage  hla  In-other*  place  supplyde 
Both  In  bis  amies  and  crowiie,  and  by  tliat  drau  iAf 
lhd  drive  the  Komaneato  the  weaker  syde. 

Sptn^r,  F  Q.,  II.  x.  SL 

32f.  A  company  or  lot.  [Slang.] 

A  draught  of  billion. 

.Straff.  Sport*  and  Pastimes,  p.  so. 

33.  The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  calf  or 
sheen:  in  this  sense  only  drought.  Also  called 
ttlurl:    [T'rov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  -  Angle  of 

draft.  SeeaWe-V    Bl*Ck  draught.  .«eeWuclr  drai<.iAr. 

Delivery  draft,  In  rw.Win;;.  the  construction  of  a  i«*t- 
teni  by  ta|«ring  \t*  ikoIs,  or  otherwise  so  forming  it 
that  It  can  be  withdrawn  without  leaking  the  mold.— 
Drifts  In  the  sheer  draft.  In  s/,;n  //ii.f.f.<w,  those  pn  .es 
where  the  rail*  are  cut  osT.  Tre-y  are  eixted  with  scrolls 
and  called  Jrirl.i.iV.vs.  —  Effervescing  draught,  a  solu- 
tion of  citrate  of  jM>tassiuni  given  in  ■  state  of  eflervc*. 
(erne,  prcisired  by  mixing  lemon  juii e.  or  a  solution  of 
ciltic  acid,  with  a  solution  of  curbonale  or  blearls.uate  i^ 
l».iii.Kiuni  —  atargln draft.  s«.e war-tin.  Ondraught. 

>  bf.  X    B* verting  araft.  In  a  steam  hosier,  wsi.fi  an 

amiugemcnt  of  tlie  draft  that  the  cum  nt  ot  hot  air  and 
smoke  Is  ciium-iHo  return Jn  a  coiirse_ parallel  ta  Its  first 

Seethecatract. 


Digitized  by  Google 


draft 

Tti»-  portion  of  the  design  which  contains  the  three  plini 
we  have  Jual  Uren  descjlhlng,  l.igether  »Uh  tbe  positions 
of  decks,  porta,  and  general  outline  til  the  bull,  is  Knm.l 
the  i»»r  draught,  and  UiU  U  the  drawing  wbkh  u  chiefly 
required  In  laylng-oA.  TkmrU,  .Naval  Arch..  I  s. 

Split  draft.  In  a  steam-boiler,  such  an  arrangement  of 
the  draft  that  thv  current  uf  li«it  air  ami  snn*c  la  divided 
snd  cause*)  t„  paaa  nit  by  t » ..  c  <  more  lliuw.  /.*  II.  A  "■**/. 

To  have  a  draft,  lit  «irp.,  said  .if  mortised  work  vitro 
the  plnhalo  through  the  tri*Mi  Ii  msde  nearer  the-  shoulder 
than  the  onrrespundliul  hole  tbmiirt  Ihr  cheek*  of  tbo 
nvYtlee,  ao  that  whrn  the  pin  is  driven  It  draws  the  parta 
Hi'lgly  together.    <!Ve  stsu  wAeefcfrn/t.) 

H.  a.  1.  Used  or  suited  for  drawing  load*: 
aa,  draft  cattle.  [Morn  propcrlv  in  composi- 
tion. Sen  draft+attlr,  etc.]  —  2.  Being  on 
draught ;  <lmwu  as  required  from  the  cask:  as, 
drai-ght  ale. 
draft' .draught- (draft),r...  [< rfr«flr», rfrou^Af i. 
a.]    1.  To  draw;  pull.  [Uare.] 

The  cold  ami  dense  polar  water,  a«  It  ft>w»  In  at  the 
bottom  of  the  equatorial  column,  will  not  directly  take 
tlx-  place  of  that  which  has  l.cen  dra_HM  <4I  fn.ni  the  sur- 
face.   W.  B.  Carptnur,  lu  I  Toll  • « limsle  ami  Time.  p.  Hi*. 

9.  In  wearing,  to  draw  (thread)  through  the 
h  eddies. 

rment,  to 


1758 

draught"!,  pose,  ease  of  draffi,  dntughfl,  +  man."] 
1.  One  who  draw*  or  prepare*  BUr- 
or  designs;  one  skilled  iu  drawing 


principle*  ought  to  be  at  the 
of  every  ornamental  droagMrman. 

.ttarmmia,  Jan,  It,  I**,  p.  5S, 

2.  (hie  who  draw*  up  a  written  instrument; 
one  skilled  in  the  preparation  of  pleading*  and 


srising  from  the  amrmuurnt  of  bills  are 
1  by  the  peculiar  caliotM  of  interpretation 
•  «lr*/r™e»  lurm  upon  our  tribu- 
nal*. niV,  Villa*.  ComrnuiisUes,  f.  ST.. 

3.  One  who  drinks  drams ;  a  tippler.  [Rare.] 
The  wholesome  restorative  ar.iv*  mentioned  Iwatcr- 
1 1  may  t»  given  In  tavern  kitchens  to  all  live  miTtilng 
■    |  call  fur  wine  la- 
rmier. No.  ill. 


4.  A  piece  or  "man"  used  in  the 
checkers  or  draughts.    [In  the 
spelled  only  </roi»f/*f*-»»/i>i.] 

(iraft&manshlp,  draughtfunanahlp  (drafta'- 
tnan-ship),  n.    The  skill  or  work  of  a  drafts- 


nthrr  arranger, 
whuh  will  not 


The  weaver  .  .  .  Miopia  some 
devla*  which  lie  constructs  a  plan 
represent  the  rfrwvejAf  u„i  or  entering  of  the  warp  thm 
tbr-'Uiih  the  hesdlc*,  but  show  alxi  the  cording  or  tbe  at- 
tachment of  tha  treadles  to  the  hesdtrs. 

A.  BnrUnr,  Weaving,  p.  low. 

3.  To  draw  out  by  selection,  aa  for  service; 
levy ;  eotiseript ;  specifically,  to  aelctt  (peraous) 
by  a  draft  for  military  purpose*. 

This  Cohen  t'anh  El  was  ttrnx  royal  seminary  In  t'|i|ier 
Eaypt,  from  whence  tlwy  dro/led  novice,  to  lupiily  thrlr 
eolleara  au  J  lempkw.  MWawU.  Iik  t, 

Soldiers  were  being <rnt/>e.l ,-  but  tbe  draft  was  very  un- 
popular. T.  »:  Marin**.  V.«nti  rolka  Hl.1. 1  . 8,,  p.  Ml 

4.  To  draw  in  outline  ;  delineate ;  sketeh ;  out- 
line.—  8.  To  prepare  the  proposed  form  of.  aa 
a  document  or  writing  of  any  kind :  make  a  first 
sketch  of  in  writing :  as,  to  draft  a 
or  a  lease. 


llIK  •kill 


i  fur  ifniurrArvouln**!/'. 
/(.  A. 


A  spring  form- 

"  re  the 
draft- 


lle  (John  Adamal  drew  ap  tha 
the  Navy,  tbe  Inundation  of  tlie 
bm  .fru/tej  tile  Article*  ol  War. 

Thralart  I'arttr,  Historic 

A  pmclamatkm,  irnfted  ley  himself  [Lincoln  L  copied  on 
the  apot  by  hU  •ecrelary,  «u  nmciirrevl  In  bv  hi,  Cabinet. 

r»«  Lmlury,  XXXV.  7il. 

draft '-t,  draught-t,  a.    Same  as  draff. 

V  dnfit.  of  wine,  lotrn 

/^e.»«,  Xtanip.  Vocab.,  coL  »,  I.  1». 

draft-animal  (draft'an'i-mal),  a.  An  animal, 
as  a  horse,  mule,  or  ox,  used  in  drawing  loads. 

draft-bar  (draft'bar),  a.  1.  A  bar  to  which 
the  traces  are  attached  in  harnessing  horses  or 
other  animals  for  drawing:  a  swingle! ree.— 2. 
In  a  railroad-ear,  the  bar  to  which  the  coupling 
is  attached. 

draft-box  (draft'l>oks),  «.   An  air-tight  tub© 
for  carrying  to  the  tail-race  the  water  " 
elevated  water-whee.l. 

draft-cattle  (draffkat'l), «.  pi 
in  drawing  loads. 
Had  I  not  loat  three  at  my  m 

draft-compasses  (draft ' kum' pas- ez),  h.  pi. 
Compasses  with  movable  points,  used  for  mak- 
ing ttie  finer  lines  In  meenanical  drawings,  aa 
plans,  etc. 

draft-equalizer  (draft 'c'kwal-!-z*r),  n.  A  form 
of  whipplelree  designed  for  three  horses ;  a 
trehletree. 

draft-eye  (draft'l),  it.  In  a  harness,  a  short  arm 
attached  to  the  harae,  and  with  a  hole  drilled 
in  its  end,  to  which  the  tug  is  secured. 

draft-hole  (draft'hol).  ».   An  opet  • 
which  air  ia  supplied  to  a  furnace. 

draft-hook  (draft'huk),  n.  A  large  hook  of 
iron  fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage,  there 
being  two  on  each  side,  one  near  the  trunnion- 
hole  and  the  other  at  the  train,  used  in  draw- 
ing the  gun  backward  and  forward  by  means  of 
draft-ropes. 

draft-hOTM  (draft 'b6re),  n.  A  horse  used  for 
drawing  heavy  loads. 

draftineaa,  draughtlness  (draf'ti-nes),  «.  The 
condition  of  bf  iug  draft  v,  or  of  aliouiiiling  in 
draft*. 

draft-OX  (draft'oks),  n.  ;  pi.  drafl-njm  (-ok'sn). 

[MK.  draght-oi.]  An  ox  used  for  drawing  loads, 
draft-rod  (draft 'rod),  «.  A  rod  extending  be- 
neath the  beam  of  a  plow  from  the  clevis  to  the 
sheth,  and  taking  the  strain  off  tbe  beam.  £. 
B.  Knight. 


draft-spring  (draft'spring),  a. 
ing  part  of  a  trace  or  tug,  used  to  relieve  the 
draft-animal  from  amide 

draft-tree  (draft 'tie),  a. 
of  a  wagon. 

draft-tug  (•Iraft'tug),  a.  1.  A  trace  of  a  har- 
ness.—2.  A  short  section  attached  to  the  draft- 
eye  of  the  hiiinc  in  a  harness,  to  which  the  trace 
proper  is  buckled.  K.  II.  A'aij/Af.— 3.  Same  aa 
draft-Miring. 

drafty',  draughty1  (draf'ti),  a.  [<  draft1, 
draught*,  +  t)f  or  pertaining  to  drafts  of 

air ;  exposed  to  drafts :  aa,  a  drafty  hall. 

Some  had  no  hanifiiura  for  their  creat  drauaAfy  rvsTm*. 

if  ww  i' o*^/4,  su  ay  1'earta 

drafty-t.  drauEhty5!t  (draf'ti),  a.  [<  draft*, 
draught*,  for  drop,  +  -jl.  Cf.  dra/v.]  like 
draff;  worthless;  nasty.  Chaucer. 

To  (land  whole  yearca.  toatlng  and  tumbllnc  tht  filth 
that  fallrth  fn.ia  mt  man)  drautfhty  invenUoiu  aa  dally 

/tefurn/rein  I'arnamt-t  (lO.rtV 
drag  ( drag),  t'. ;  pref.  and  pp.  dragg 
dragging.  [<  MK.  dragqrn,  a  late  acf 
form' of  (frairem,  early  ME.  drajrn,  dragen,  due 
to  Scaud.  influence:  ef.  8w.  dragga  =  Dan. 
drwgt/r,  search  with  a  grapnel,  drag  (def.  3) 
(associated  with  the  noun:  see  drag,  a.):  cf. 
also  Icel.  dragna,  intr.,  drag,  trail  along;  <  Icel. 
draga  =  Sw.  draga  a  lhui.  drag*  =  AS.  dragon, 
E.  Jrntr.-  see  draw.  Hence  draggle.)  I.  trans. 

1.  To  draw  along  by  main  force ;  pull;  haul. 

The  other  disciples  cam*  in  a  little  ship.  .  .  .  dtmutmt 
the  uet  with  fUhe*.  John  nl.  s. 

He  ...  la  not  only  content  to  drvj  me  at  his  charlot- 
wheel* :  but  be  makes  a  shew  of  we.  StUting^irrt. 

had.  in  Its  fall, 
by  whlcll  bad  lUsHt  lU 
Vitmuiiiy,  Uk|h  Hunt. 

2.  To  draw  along  slowly  or  heavily,  as  some- 
thing difficult  to  move:  as,  to  draj; one  foot  af- 
ter the  other. —  3.  To  draw  a  grapnel  through 
or  at  the  bottom  of,  as  a  river  or  other  body  of 
water.  In  search  of  something:  as,  the 
the  pond.  Hence— 4.  Fi 
painfully  or  carefully. 

While  I  rfraw'd  toy 


secondary 


The  Church  [of  Emtlalxl!  1 
rfmmMf  down  wlih  It  a  mc 
hundred  years. 


wh  -nj  vv 

ey  dror;</rd 


8.  To  break,  as  land,  by  drawing  a  drag  or  har- 
row over  it :  harrow.    [U.  S.  J  —To  drag  la  or 

to  Introduce  unnc.-e»«*rtly  or  im*uil*hly  :  as.  to 
why  U  I 


If  he  mn«t  aulter,  be. 
an  IniiiHirtallty  moat  unileairable.  and  of  wl 
already  some  dUasrecable  forcbodlnKS. 


To  dras  anchor.  See  mrWi  -Srn.  L  H««f,  Tuy, 

>l  ■  ti..- 1 ;  tr,,il. 

TJ.  infr«M».  1.  To  be  drawn  along  or  trail  on 
the  ground;  be  pulled  or  hauled  along:  as,  an 
anchor  that,  does  not  hold  is  said  to  drag. — 
2.  To  move  or  proceed  heavily,  laboriously,  or 
slowly ;  move  on  languidly  or  with  effort. 

The  d.,  Jn,,  throusb.  "S 

•  he  dnjirrjrd  aloiK.  Just  half  a 
UoHiffUov,  llyiierton.  Iv.  I. 

Miwt  wearily 


drag-bar 

3.  To  use  a  grapnel  or  drag:  as,  to  drag  for 
fish:  to  draa  for  a  drowned  person. — 4.  To 
dredge :  used  among  oystennen. — 8.  To  drawl 
in  speaking.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
drag  ( drag),  n.  [=  MLG.  dragge,  a  drag-anchor, 
a  prapuel;  —  Sw.  draga,  a  grappling,  grapnel, 
drag;  drag,  a  pull,  draft;  =  I»an.  dray,  a  grap- 
nel, drag;  drag,  a  pull,  tug,  haul,  handle-shafts, 
portage,  a  blow,  stroke,  etc.;  =  Icel.  drag,  the 
iron  rim  on  the  keel  of  a  lioat  or  a  sledge;  as- 
sociated with  the  verb  drag,  both  being  from 
tbe  verb  (Icel.  draga,  etc.)  represented  by  dram  : 
see  aVrjyt,  t'.,  tlra0,  r.,  and  rfrosr.]  1.  Something 
that  is.  or  is  designed  to  be,  dragged,  hauled,  or 
tugged.  Spectrin!  h  —  («>  A  urspnel,  a  weighted  net.  or 
oilier  similar  device  for  draicgtiuj  the  bottom  of  a  body  of 
waicr,  as  In  scan-hlnc  for  the  IhkIj  of  a  drowned  fienon. 
(*>  A  drag-net.  IV)  A  dredge,  (if  l  A  heavy  barrow  :  same 
aft  ftroavs,  7.  (e)  A  kind  of  stowt  vleilk'e  upui  whlcll  heavy 
Imvtliea.  especially  ■torvea,  are  drsgved  over  tie  itrv-tiud.  [  I' . 
S.1  (/)  An  artificial  tcenl,  llsitally  a  hsit  td  sntsr-ftced, 
drajaied  on  the  ground  t,i  furni>,h  s  trail  fi*  fox-bouuda 

The  Myopia  hound*  are  also  used  mainly  after  Reynard 
hlinvelf ;  but  at  leait  nine  out  of  ten  run*  with  the  nllier 
packs  are  alter  a  dra^.  The  Century,  XXXII.  Xli. 

it)  A  tixd  used  l,y  miner*  for  cleaning  out  bore  hole*  lie  for* 
putting  In  the  charge,  It  I*  unually  made  of  light  rod-Iron, 
and  i  rota  In  a  tattling  spiral,  called  a  drao-ftrvjf.  It  is  M:ut- 
lar  to  a  wormer,  t>ut  of  lantcr  siie.  Hecaerajver.  (a)  A  de- 
vice fi,r  retarding  or  stopping  the  rotation  of  a  wheel  or  of 
several  wheel*  of  a  carriage  in  devceuding  hills.  alo|*es, 
etc.  See  «fvd.  (0  A  fence  jdsced  senws  ruunlllg  wster, 
coHvuvtllul  of  s  kllel  uf  hurdle  which  kwlug*  on  hinges, 
fa*telved  to  a  horUolilul  jHile,  (Pro*.  >Uig.|  O)  .Vauf.. 
a  kind  uf  flostllig  sncbor,  uiuslly  of  span  and  aalla.  uvea 
to  keep  the  llesil  of  a  ihip  or  Isiet  to  the  wind  or  to  dimin- 
ish leeway.  It)  Anytbiiu:  attached  to  a  moving  laxly 
which  retard*  it*  pnvgreM,  a*  s  boat  In  tow  of  a  ship; 
hence,  a  person  or  thing  forniiug  su  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress or  prosperity  of  another. 

W  e  see  it  (the  ocean)  now  In  direct  connevl Ion  with  the 
solar  system,  iu  Udsl  ware  siting  as  a  dntv  apnn  the  earth's 
rstattaa,  Ktrart,  Nsture  snd  Thought,  p.  ♦. 

(0  A  itevlee  for  guiding  wood  to  s  ssw,  used  in  sswtng 
veneer*,  (iw)  A  Ioiib,  high  carriage,  often  drawn  by  four 
lsmea,  uncovered,  snd  either  with  seala  on  the  sides  or 
with  severs!  transverse  srsts.  Often  improperly  used  in 
the  sense  of  asai'f-eoacA  or  taffy  So.  (■)  In  nuisvnry.  a 
thm  plate  of  steel,  indented  on  the  edge,  used  fur  finish- 
ing the  dressing  of  soft  stone  whb  h  hss  no  grit. 
2.  The  act  of  dragging ;  a  heavy  motion  in- 
dicative of  some  impediment  ;  motion  effected 
slowly  and  with  labor:  as,  n  heavy  drag  up-hill. 


Had  a  drov?  in  his  wslk. 


//,i.-iiir. 


3.  In  billiard*,  a  blow,  of  the  nature  of  a  push, 
on  the  cue-ball  somewhat  under  the  center, 
causing  it  to  follow  the  object-ball  for  a  short 
distance.— 4.  A  hunt  or  chase  in  which  an  ar- 
tificial scent  is  substituted  for  a  live  tux. 

Sportsmen  were  rstber  dtsconsotste,  evcent  th*  hsppy 
few  who  hit  on  the  expedient  of  running  a  drag  bctweeo 
the  out-tine  and  in-line  pickets  for  tbe  himnds  of  Msjor 
Fraxer.  N\  If.  /tuuefj,  Diary  in  India,  II.  Xi7. 

8.  The  smell  of  a  fox  on  the  ground:  as,  the 
draa  was  taken  up  by  the  hounds. — 6.  The  re- 
tardation and  prolongation  of  signals  received 
from  a  telegraph-line  or  submarine  cable  of 
considerable  electrostatic,  capacity.— 7.  In 
printing,  a  slight  slipping  or  scraping  of  a  sheet 
on  a  form  of  types,  which  produces  a  thickened 
impression  on  one  side  of  each  letter. —  8.  In 
taariad  engin.,  the  difference  between  the  speed 
of  a  screw-ship  under  sail  and  that  of  the  screw, 
when  the  ship  outruns  the  lat  ter ;  the  difference 
between  the  propulsive  effects  of  the  different 
floats  of  a  paddle-wheel.  Also  called  slip.— 
0.  In  nisun'c:  (a)  In  lutc-playing,  a  portamento 
downward,  (ft)  A  rallentando.— 10.  The  bot- 
tom or  lower  side  of  a  molding-flank.—  1 1 .  See 
the  extract. 

Tltls  clay  water  |  water  containing  disintegrated  kaolln- 
rock|  Is  led  Into  channels  called  drOflW,  where  tile  sand 
and  coarser  flskea  of  tuica  are  dcposHed^  grit,,  XIV,  l, 

12.  .Vaut.,  the  difference  between  the  draft 
of  water  forward  and  that  aft.  (fualtrough, 
Boat  Sailer's  Manual,  p.  8.— 13.  A  burglars' 
tool  for  prixing  safes  open;  a  spread.  M'or- 
rrstrr. 

dragagantf,  n.  [<  OF.  dragagant:  see  traga- 
rvr»/«rj  Tragacaiith. 

dragantt,  «.  [=  I>.  Dan.  Sw.  dragant,  <  OF. 
dragant :  see  lynaacriaf*.]  Tragacanth. 
dragantin  (dra-gan'tin),  n.  [<  (iraoaaf  +  -i'n3.] 
A  mucilage  obtained  from  gum  tragacanth. 
drag-bar  (drag'bar),  «.  1.  A  strong  iron  rod, 
with  an  eyehole  at  each  end,  connecting  a  lo- 
comotive engine  and  tender  by  means  of  the 
drag-bolt  and  spring.  It  is  also  generally  at- 
tached to  freight-cars.  In  the  United  States 
called  dratp-ftar. — 2.  The  bar  of  a  drag  for  re- 
the  wheels  oft 
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drag-bolt 

drag-bolt  (dreg/bolt),  *.  A  strong  bolt  cou- 
pling the  dreg-Liars  of  a  locomotive  engine  and 
tender,  or  those  of  freight-cars,  together,  and 
removable  at  pleasure.  In  the  United  States 
called  coupling-pin. 

drag-chain  (drng'chan).  n.  A  strong  chain  at- 
tached to  the  front  of  the  buffer-bar  of  a  loco- 
motive engine,  to  connect  it  with  another  en- 
gine or  a  tender;  also,  the  chain  attached  to 
the  drag-bar  of  goods-wagons  or  freight-cars. 
[Eng.] 

ilT*W-dnTOr(drag/drl'rvrr),  n.  One  who  drives 
in  the  stragglers  of  a  herd  of  cattle.  [Western 
U.  8.]  ^* 

The  rent  tot  the  cowboys]  are  in  the  rear  to  act  a*  drao- 
drtvert,  and  hurry  up  the  pltalanx  ot  reluctant  weaklings. 

X.  Hmtrati,  The  Century,  XXXV.  092. 

dragee  (dra-zha'), «.  [F. :  see  dredge'*.]  Asugar- 
plum ;  in  phar.,  a  sugar-coated  medicine.  Duu- 
gliaon. 

dragenallt,  ».   A  dredger. 

dr agger  (drag'er),  n.   One  who  drags. 

draggle  i  dnig'l),  r.;  pret.  ami  i>n.  draggled,  ppr. 
draggling.  [Early  mod.  E.  (cf.  ME.  drakelun, 
var.  of  drabelyn,  drabble,  in  Prompt.  Parv.), 
freq.  of  drag :  see  drag,  v.  Cf.  dratel,  similar- 
ly related  to  drntr.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  drag  or 
draw  alon^oti  damp  ground  or  mud,  or  ou  wet 

With  drawled  net*  down  hanging  to  the  tide. 

Trench,  Herrlng-Flshcrs  of  Loclitytie. 

2.  To  wet  or  befoul,  aa  by  dragging  the  gar- 
ments through  dew,  mud,  or  dirt. 

She'*  got  from  the  pond,  and  dra'rtlrd  tip  to  the  waist 
like  a  mermaid.       (Mdrmitk,  She  Sloop*  to  Conquer,  v. 

Yesterday  was  a  eery  bad,  dnggUng  day,  and  Part*  It 
not  pleasant  at  such  a  time. 


1756 

drogeman  (MHO.  trougemunt,  tragemunf)  =  Sw. 
drogman),  <  OF.  drogueman,  drogeman,  druque- 
ment,  F.  drogman  =  Pr.  dragoman  =  Sp.  nfrojy- 
mdn  =  It.  drogma  nno  =  ML.  drogamanut,  droga- 
mundux;  (3)  obs.  E.  druggerman;  (4)  obs.  E. 
Iruyman,  trudgeman,  truckman,  trurhement  = 
(i.  (ragman,  <  F.  frtMAtrauta,  truehement  =  Sp. 
trujamdn  =  It.  turcimanno;  all  ult.  m  Turk. 
Pers.  tarjumdn,  <  Ar.  tarjumdn,  au  Interpreter, 
translator,  <  Utrjama,  formerly  targama,  inter- 
pret, <  Chald.  targem,  interpret,  explain,  >  tar- 
gum,  explanation,  interpretation,  >  E.  targum, 
q.  v.]  An  interpreter.  Hpecincall)  -(«)  An  Inter- 
prrter  and  guide  or  agent  tor  travelers. 

Dragoman*  In  9yrla  are  more  than  mere  Interpreter* : 
they  are  contractors  for  the  management  of  tours  and  of 
caravans,  and  they  relieve  the  traveller  of  all  the  dtltkul- 
tios  ■![  i-!\jsii-aliL.ii  .in  I      biUn-iMirsc  *r||||  Ntf  nSllwsja 

htxedtkcr'e  Guide  to  I'aUeline,  etc 

But  an  Englishman  journeying  tn  the  Fast  must  neces- 
sarily have  with  him  Dragomen  capable  of  Interpreting 
the  Oriental  language.  Kingtake,  Eothcn,  Prof. 

(fr)  An  interpreter  attached  to  an  embassy  or  a  consulate. 
The  term  is  In  general  use  among  traveler*  In  the  Levant 
and  other  parts  of  the  ~ 

We  meet  in 


one  of  the  monitor-lizards.  Griffith'*  Carter, 
(c)  In  ornith.,  a  kind  of  carrier-pigeon.  Also 
called  (' 


The  English  Ihvg-m  differs  from  tlx 
tt  In  belnt 


A  hough  of  brier-rota,  whose  pale  Mo 
Were  droned  In  the  dust 


•  sweet 


riliiaui  Jferru,  Earthly  Paradise,  IL  219. 

IX  intrant.  To  bo  drawn  along  the  ground  so 
as  to  become  wet  or  dirty. 

Hit  drapaiinp  tail  hong  to  the  dirt, 
Which  ou  Ills  rider  he  would  flirt. 

S.  Butler,  Hudlbra*.  L  L  *t». 

dragglotall  (drag'l-tal),  n.    (Early  mod.  E. 
dragletatl;  <  draggle,  v.,  +  obi.  tail'.']    A  bo- 
rled  or  untidy  person ;  a  slut. 

•  (drag'l-tald),  a.   Untidy;  be- 


>  you  think  that  such  a  fine  proper  gentleman  as  he 
s  for  a  flddleeoluc  tale  of  a  if rugple ta ilej  girl? 

Sir  J.  I'aworVfpA,  The  Relapse,  Iv.  2. 

(4tl«^),*   [<  draggle  +  -,!.]  Be- 

A  ttnuige  drswiF-wlck'd  tallow  candle. 

CarlfU,  In  Fronde,  IL  56. 

drag-hook  (drag'hftk).  n.  The  book  of  the 
drag-chain  by  which  locomotive  engines,  ten- 
ders, and  goods-wagons  or  freight-cars  are  at- 
tached to  each  other.  TEng.] 

drag-hound  (drag'houna),  t».  A  honnd  trained 
to  follow  a  drag  or  artificial  seent.  See  drag, 
ICO- 

What  It  often  spoken  of  as 
York  Is  not  fox-hunting  at  all,  In  the 
term,  bat  an  entirely  different,  although  allied  form  of 
sport,  namely,  riding  to  <rr<w  A.vunJj. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  SSB. 

drag-hunt  (drag' hunt),  n.  A  hunt  in  which  a 
drag  or  artificial  scent,  aa  an  anise-seed  bag, 
is  substituted  fora  fox ;  a  drag.   See  drag,  n.,  4. 

The  advantage  of  a  drn>r-huni  it  that  many  men  are 
lfralu-d  In  time,  and  cannot  putter  round  in  the  woods  for 
hours  looking  for  loses.  The  Century.  XXXII.  at,. 

drag-link  (drag'lingk),  n.  1.  In  marine  engines, 
u  link  connecting  the  crank  of  the  main  shaft 
with  that  of  the  inner  (Middle-shaft—  2.  A 
drag-bar. 

dragman  (drag'man),  «. ;  pi.  dragmen  (-men). 
A  fisherman  who  use*  a  drag-net. 

To  which  msy  lie  added  the  gnat  rtoU  committed  liy 
Hi*  Foresters  and  Welsh  oo  the  dragmen  of  Severn,  hew- 
ing all  their  boat*  to  pieces. 

Sir  SI.  Hale,  HI.:  Plae.  Cor.,  »lv.  |  7. 


V,  •),,■  ,s,.|.  |.„ 

"Vt  n 

dragon  (drag'on),  «.  and  a.  [<  ME.  dragon, 
dragttn,  dragoun.  <  OF.  dragon,  a  dragon,  a 
standard.  =  Pr.  Sp.  dragon  =  Pg.  dragSo  =  It. 
dragone  (see  the  Teut.  forms  under  drake?),  < 
L.  draco(n~),  a  dragon,  ML.  also  a  standard  so 
called,  <  Or.  Jpdxuv,  a  serpent,  also  a  sea-fish,  a 
serpent-shnped  bracelet  or  necklace,  a  bandage 
for  the  ankle,  etc.,  lit.  the  seeing  one,  2d  aor. 
part,  (cf.  2d  aor.  inf.  6paaiv)  of  Mruar&ai,  see, 
=  Hkt.  dare.  see.  Cf.  Dvrcat.  The  older  E. 
form  is  limit q.  v.;  a  later  form  with  another 
Mute  is  dragoon,  q.  v.]  I.  <..  1.  A  fabulous 
animal  common  to  the  conceptions  of  many 
primitive  races  and  times,  or,  as  in  the  Bible, 
creature  of  great  size  or  fierceness, 
or  depicted,  it  Is  represented  a*  either  a 
monstrous  serpent  or  a  litard  (like  an 
,  exaggerated  crocodile),  or  a  compound 
of  both,  or  (aa  In  heraldry)  aa  a  com- 
bination of  mammalian  and  reptilian 
character*;  but  always  as  winged,  with 
fiery  eyes,  crested  head,  and  terrible 
claws.  It  i»ofteu  represented  ua  Mood- 
red  and  «poutlng  tire,  and  sometimes 
with  several  head*,  like  the  Hydra ; 
and  In  the  myths  of  the  Scandinavians 
H.™«dic  firagea.  and  other  races,  dragons  are  often  the 
area.  etc.  The  kill- 
the  greatest  feats  of 
timet ;  thus,  the  le- 
la  one  of  tbo  most  cele- 
_„e  dragon  U  the  Imperial 
of  China,  and  la  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  a  tort 
divinity,  bat  try  other  people*  generally  as  the  type  and 
ilndmient  of  tlereencs*  and  cruelty  or  watchful  malice. 
In  the  Apocalypse  "tho  dragon,  that  old  serpent"  It  s 
synonym  of  Satan  (Rev.  xx,  «\  In  the  Old  Testament  It 
is  either  a  large  land-anlmal  or  a  great  marine  Dili  (Isa. 
emIv.  IS— revised  version,  Jackal ;  Pa.  lulv.  IS— revised 
version,  dragon),  a  venomous  land. serpent  (Ps.  xcL  ts  — 
revised  version,  serpent),  or  the  croeodlle(Fjek.  llix.  8  — 
revised  version,  dragon).  The  same  Hebrew  word,  (Aon. 
mns,  Is  also  sometimes  translated  u-haU  (Gen.  L  SI  — re- 
vised version,  sea  monster  ;  Job  vil.  12— revised  version. 

ertinet  pterodactyl  romea  nearest  of 
to  the  moat  prevalent  conception  of  a 

Efttoonct  that  dreadful  ib-ooon  they  etpyde, 
Where  etretcht  he  lay  upon  the  tunny  side 
Of  a  great  lull,  hinuclfo  like  a  great  hill. 

A>«er,  r.t.U  4. 

2.  In  (a)  A  lizard  of  the 

specifically  culled  the 

lee*  creature,  ot 
alvut  4  Inches 
In  length  of  head 
and  body,  with  a 
long  slender  tall, 
nuking  the  whole 
length  about  10 
Inches.  It  hat  a 
I  .[■..  fi  HI  i'ii  .-.u-h 
side  of  the  body, 
formed  of  skin 
stretched  over  six 
elongated  hinder 
ril»,  which  like  a 


Draco, 


.  (drag'net),  n.  [<  dVoy;  +  ite-f;  AS. 
=  Ieel.  dragnet  =  Sw.  l)an.  <fra;y»of.] 
A  net  designed  to  be  drawn  on  the  bottom  of 
a  river  or  pond  for  taking  fish,  etc. 
dragoman  (drag '<>- man  I,  «.;  pi.  dragomans 
(-manz)  (sometimes  dragnmm,  by  confusion 
with  E.  man;  cf.  Mussulman).  [In  several 
forms:  (1)  E.  dragoman  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  drago- 
man, <  F.  dragirman  =  Sp.  draaomdn  =  Pg. 
ciruoYiisMtno  =  It.  oWfommaaso;  ML.  dragoman- 
nut,  dragumanut  =  MGr.  fpayoi  uavor ;  (2)  obs. 


is  not  a 

wing,  and  the  SB> 
mald..esrii-t  |>r>.|. 
erlv  By.  the  at- 
raniremeiit  sonu       •  ,j_ 
what    res.ml.llng  ;7 
that  In  the  Dying-    .  ^ 

>--■ 

specie*  are  con- 
fined to  the  old 
work  (6)  Any 


Improved  English 
ug  smaller  lu  all  Its  dimensions. 
Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plant*,  p.  ISC 

3.  A  fierce,  violent  person,  male  or  female: 
now,  more  generally  (from  the  part  of  guardian 

ragon  &  mythology  I.  a 

Peggy  O  Dowdls  Indeed  the  same  as  ever  j  .  .  .  a  tyrant 
over  her  Uichsvel;  a  dragon  amongst  all  the  ladies  of  the 
regiment.  Thaekerav,  Vanity  Fair,  xlui. 

4.  [cap.]  An  ancient  northern  constellation, 
Draco.  The  figure  la  thai  ot  a  serpent  w  ith  several  small 
roils.  It  appear*  at  a  very  ancient  date  to  have  had  wings 
in  the  spars)  now  occupied  by  the  little  Bear. 

5.  A  short  firearm  used  by  dragoons  in  the  sev. 
enteenth  century,  described  as  having  a  barrel 
16  inches  long,  with  a  large  bore,  (irate. — 6. 
An  old  kind  of  standard  or  military  ensign.  m> 
called  because  it  was  decorated  with  a  dragon 
painted  or  embroidered  upon  it,  or  because  it 
consisted  (like  the  Anglo-Saxon  standard  at 
Hastings,  as  seen  in  tho  Baycux  tapestry)  of  a 
figure  of  a  dragou  carried  upon  a  staff,  a  similar 
standard  was  In  us.-  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Richard  1.  :n 
F.nglaud,  and  Is  especially  mentioned  aa  being  in  his  era- 
sad  Ing  army.  Also  called  drapm-ttamiant.  SeedVaAri.* 

Edraond  ydygt  by*  standard.  .  .  .  And  hya  stoat**  w* 
yaeL  ftabtrt  «/  til «*e**ter.  p  3ut 


Wer  weel  wroght  off  grene  ae 
And  on  everjlkon  a  dro;m«i« 
A*  he  fought  v. Ith  sl)..uu. 


•  oV  Lion,  1.  tap. 
7.  A  name  given  to  various  araceoua  plants, 
as  in  England  to  Arum  maeulatum  ;  the  brown 
dragon,  Arietrma  tripkyllum;  the  green  dragon, 
Draeuncvltut  vulgaris,  and  in  the  United  States 
Jriea-ma  Dracvnlium;  the  female  or  water  drag- 
on, Coll*  jia.asrru.-8.  In  " 
kite.— Of. 

M^-reToittr.' 

Daeswn,  Selections  from  Steele,  p.  179,  note. 
Demi-dragon,  in  her.,  the  upper  half  of  s  dragon  with 
head  and  fore  paws  (see  demi-\  oat  always  Including  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  which  appears  brought  up  u  Mad 
the  back.— Dragon  China,  In  ernias.,  a  table  porcektla 
nude  at  Broeeley  in  England,  decorated  with  a  design  ef 
dragons  Imitated  from  Oriental  paltema.  Sec  noftvEua. 
—Dragon's  head  and  tall.  In  urnt,  the  nodes  of  law 
planets,  especially  of  the  moon,  or  the  two  point*  in  whkh 
the  orblta  of  the  planeti  Intersect  the  ecliptic  :  so  called 
because  the  figure  representing  the  pasaage  of  a  j>laart 
from  one  node-  to  the  other  was  fancied  to  resemble  that 
of  a  dragon.  The  dragon 'a  head  was  the  point  where  the 
planet  patae*  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  ecliptic;  the  dragon's  tall,  the  other.  —  Dragon'* 
wings.  In  her.,  the  two  wings  of  t  dragon  nsed  a*  *be*r 
Ing.  They  are  generally  repretrnted  as 
sometimes  a  spear  or  other  object  Is  fthowu 
-  0  um  dragon.  ***  traaaeat  ' 

IX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
performed  by  dragons; 


The  rfrajwt  wing  of  night  u'erapreads  the  t 

Shah..  T.  and  C.  v.  a 
Beauty  .  .  .  had  need  tbo  guard 
Of  dragon-watch  wtth  unenehantcd  eye. 

Milton,  Conaua,  L  S96. 

,dn*gonna,de(drag-o-nad'),n.  [Also 
dragoouade ;  <  F.  dragonnade,  <  dragon, 
a  dragoon;  from  the  use  of  dragoons  in  such 
persecutions:  see  dragoon.]  One  of  a  series 
of  persecutions  of  the  Protestants,  chieflv  in 
the  south  of  France,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XlV.. 
carried  on  by  raids  of  dragoons,  who  were 
quartered  ujion  the  heretics  and  exercised 
great  cruelty  toward  tbem;  hence,  any  \ 
cution  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  troops. 

He  learnt  It  as  he  watched  the  draoonnadee,  the  to> 
the  massacres  of  the  Netherlands.  Kinoete^ 

dragon-beam  (drag'on-bem),  n.  In  arrh..  a 
beam  or  piece  of  timber  bisecting  the  angle 
formed  by  tho  wall-plate  at  a  corner,  and  serv- 
ing to  receive  and  support  the  foot  of  a  hip- 
rafter.  Also  called  dragon-piece. 
dragonesa  (drag'on-e«),  n.  [<  dragon  +  -exi.] 
A  female  dragon." 

Instantly  she  gaue  command 
(III  to  III  adding)  that  the  drnovnetor 
should  bring  it  vp.    t'Aajnnan,  Hymn 

dragonet  (drag'on-et),  n.  [<  ME.  dragonet,  a 
young  dragou,  \  OF.  dragonet,  dragonnet  (  = 
Pr.  dragonat),  <  dragon,  a  dragon :  see  dragon.] 
I.  A  littlo  or  young  dragon. 

Or  in  hit  wombs  might  lurke  some  hidden  neat 
Of  many  druvonettet,  his  frnllfull  scede. 

Spentrr,  V.  Q.,  I.  ait  It 
Ho  when  great  Cox.  at  hi*  mechanic  call, 
lilda  orient  pearls  from  golden  dragons  fall. 
Each  little  draatwri,  a  Ith  braten  grin. 
Gapes  for  the  precious  prlte  and  train*  tt  In. 
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2.  The  English  ntm«  of  fishes  of  the  genu* 
CaUionyntus,  family  Callioninnlda'.  The  appella- 
Uiin  dra^onef  was  sulMtltntod  by  Pennant  far  pe/foir  jrur. 
fword,  a  nam**  ho  wbbh  tbe  CitUiiwijoaus  tyro  wa«  previ- 
ously known,  /say.  Also  etaajaasoUA.  See  cut  UDder  CtUi- 

3.  A  nunc  of  the  very  large  lizard*  of  South 
America  of  the  genus  Vroeoddunts  (or  Ada), 
belonging  to  the  family  Teiida  or  Amririthr. 

dragon-fish  (drag'on-dtb),  a, 
omrt,  2. 

dragon-fly  (drag'on-fli),  a.  The  common  name 
of  any  ueuropteroua  insect  of  the  group  1AM- 
lulina  or  Odonata,  ami  families  IMxIlulttUr, 
AKsehnida,  and  Agrionida:  They  haoe  »  Jong  aim 
U«-r  tasty,  a  large  head  with  rnorraoua  eyes,  very  strung 

'  »W»,  «D,I  t WO  ■ 


)*w»,  and  two  plan  of  lan 
They  arc  of  swift,  •jr'W  1 


brflllaii.  1  ot  their  hues.  Th*  great  . I r  agi  .ti  fly,  ,f:Vn  r,.j 
ft.  la  about  4  inehra  brag.  Most  ot  toe  specie*  *r« 
considerably  MnjUlar  than  this.  Thr  eggs  arc  usually  at- 
tached to  the  items  of  silastic  pUrits,  just  below  Ibe  sur- 
face of  th*  walaf,  IV  tarra  ta  predareous.  and  llo*a  oil 
other  water  insect* :  lb"  pupa  b  actio*,  awl  crawta  (roan 
Ibe  water  to  a  plant  eteni  or  rock,  where  It  tranafonue 
Into  the  I  mm.  i.  The  adult  la  also  pndaceous,  catching 
1U  prey  upon  the  wing.  /.tbrJioM  rrimorWil/a  la  a  com- 
mon apecic*  In  the  I  lilted  sut.-o.  AUo  called  dossers'. 
.*>.  ainl  i  if  i  min*-sjredi«,  and  is>*yiii<a  Aair*. 

And  It  ma,  he  that  the  delicate-coloured  dro^/ia. 

uoe  quality. 

Bacon,  Sat.  Hlat,  |  7» 
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of  the  tincture  foray  when  blaxoning  1*  done 
by  the  heaveuly  bodies.    *>!•*  dra«on  ■-head,  a 

plant  of  the  tutted  Ntates,  Fhom*tt>jui  rirpimea,  which 
waa  originally  referred  to  the  genua  swasSMgssssal in. 

dragon-shell  (drag'on-shel),  a.  The  ahell  of 
C apron  ttolida.  1). 

dragons-tail  (drag'onz-tal),  n.  1.  In  her.,  the 
name  of  the  tincture  mwrrty  when  blazoning  is 
done  by  the  hearenlr  bodies. — 2.  In  palmistry, 
same  as  diseriminal  line.    See  diseriminaJ. 

dragon-rtandArd(aTag'on-aUn'd|rd),n.  Same 
as  dragon,  ft. 

dragon-tree  <drag'on-tre),  a.  The  Draarna 
Itraro.    Sec  Itraetrna, 

dragon- Water  (drag'on-wA'ter),  n.   A  medici- 
nal remedy  very  popular  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 
Kan  into  flucklersbury  for  two  ounces  ot  drajes  aaawor, 

aotlle  B|»-rm*c*tt  and  treacle. 

Carduua  Brncdlctua 
or  draffm- water  may  doe  iro*«l  upon  him. 

Hawf'iyK,  Amy lltas 

dragonwort  (drag'on-w*rt),  n.^  The 

the  olti  herbalists  the  green  dragon, 
Uraevnculut  vulgaris. 
dragony  (dr»g'g-ni),  a.   Same  as  dra- 
gonne'. Colgrave. 

dragoon  (dra-gftn'),  n.  [Introduced 
toward  the  end  of  the  lith  century 
(formerly  also  dragooner  =  D.  dragon- 
dtr  =  0.  dragoner  =  Dan.  Sw.  dragon), 
<  P.  dragon  (=  Hp.  dragon  —  Pg.  dragSo 
=  It.  dragone,  in  this  sense  after  F.), 
a  dragoon,  so  called,  it  is  said,  "from 
dragnn,  a  short  species  of  carbine  car- 
ried by  the  original  dragnons  raised 
by  Msrnhal  itrifsae  in  15T>4,  on  the 
mtuxle  of  which,  from  the  old  fablo  that  the 
dragon  spouts  tiro,  the  head  of  tbe  monster 
was  worked";  but  LiUro  dates  the  sense  'dra- 
goon' from  1  ."»<>,  and  the  name  probably  arose 
from  drnyvn  in  the  sense  «f  •Mjin'lanl':  see  r/r<4;/- 
<m,  €.]    1.  A  cavalry  soldier,  ttrfetnally  dragoon* 
ware  a  nuingrel  force,  a  sort  of  mounted  Infantry,  armed 
with  muaqtMtnona  or  carbinea.  and  aero  log  on  foot  aa  well 
aa  on  horseback  ;  but  now  they  serve  aa  rarairy  only.  In 
the  British  army  they  are  classed  as  heaoy  or  light  dra- 
goons, according  to  the  weight  of  men.  borses,  ami  ouuip- 
BMOta,  Tl»»  term  is  not  used  in  the  l  ulled  stal 


dragsmen  (-men), 
aeh. 


sel  in  a  heavy  gale,  formed  of  a  square  sheet, 
kept  stretched  by  metallic  burs,  and  attached 
to  a  beam  which  servos  to  float  it.  Also  called 
anchtur-drag  and  scrj-<i»c*or. 
dragsnian i'iniu'r'tniiiii,  n.;  pi 
lTThe  driver  of  a  ilnig  or  e< 

lie  hail  a  word  for  til*  hostler,  ...  a  noil  for  the 
ahuolrr  or  guard,  and  »  l».w  for  Ui*  dmatmnu, 

rWi'roy,  Shabby  (leiiterl  story.  L 

2.  A  thief  who  follows  carriages  to  cut  uway 
luggage  from  behind.    [Kng.  slang.] 

drag-spring  (drag'spring),  ».  In  rail.:  (a)  A 
strong  spring  placed  near  the  back  of  the  ten- 
der. It  Is  attached  by  the  cnita  to  the  drag-hnr  which 
ciainects  the  oiiucIih'  ami  tender,  ami  by  tbe  center  to  the 
drag-bar  which  connects  th«  train  to  the  tender,  (ft)  A 
spring  attached  to  the  drag-bar  to  loseen  the 
jerk  when  starting  or  increasing  speed.  [Eng.] 

drag-Staff  (drag'staf),  n.  A  pole  pivoted  to 
the  rear  axle  of  a  vehicle  and  trailing  on  the 
ground  behind  it,  designed  to  prevent  a  back- 
ward movement  of  the  vehicle  when  it  stops  on 
a  steep  hill. 

drag-twist  (drag'twist),  n.   Bee  draff,  1  (g). 

drag- washer  (drag'woBh'cT),  a.  A  flat  iron 
ring  on  the  axle-arm  of  a  gun-carriage,  having 
an  iron  loop  attached  for  the  purpose  of  fasten- 
ing the  drag-rope  when  necessary,  yarrow. 
Mil.  Encve. 

draigle  (dra'gl),  c. ;  pret.  and  pp.  draigUd,  ppr. 
drawling.   A  dialectal  form  of  draggle. 
drailt  (dral),  r.  [A  oontr.  of  draggle  (of.  drnrt). 
prob.  due  in  part  to  association  with  trail.]  J. 
trans.  To  trail ;  drag. 

He  returned  .  .  .  towards  his  sheep  on  Ibe  top  of  lbs 
hill  dnUin  i  his  ihcephook  behind  him. 

Dr.  II.  JfW,  EpUUes  to  U>«  Seven  Churches,  To  tha 


1  and  shield. 
LtmtfMmr,  riower-ds-Uice. 


tis  tirisissma  and  hiicse  and  foot. 

Avosw,  on  Hlr  0.  a  bis  defeat. 
We  dravo  htm  back  to  Bonn,  brigs, 
Praganons,  and  foot,  and  a'. 
Up  and  War  Tkrm  A4,  Willis  (t 'hi Id's  Ballads,  VII.  tat). 

2).  A  dragonade.  , 

Rodsaonur  to  bring  men  to  tbe  rathollck  faith  (as  they 
"  hy  draaxxmt  and  Imprisonments,  not  by  demim- 
and  reosiitis  out  of  .•scripture. 

Bp.  barlow,  Bemsins,  j>.  -jrc-. 

2  0). 


II.  <«fraa#.  To  be  trailed  or  dragged. 

If  we  would  keep  our  garment  clean,  it  la  not  su 
to  wash  It  only,  unless  we  have  a  continual  care  to  keep  ft 
from  if  railing  in  the  dirt.  South,  Sermons,  VL  tt*. 

drall  (dral),  a.  [<droi/,  e.]  1.  A  toothed  iron 
projecting  from  the  beam  of  a  plow  for  hitching 
the  horses  to.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  large  piece 
of  lead  placed  around  the  shank  <i ' 
flsh-hook,  in  the  form  of  a  cone : 
for  bluefish.  At  tbe  upper  end  a  loop  of  wire  b  I 
duced  to  hold  the  line,  and  the  lower  end  tapers  until  It 
meets  the  shank  opposite  the  point  of  tha  hook.  When 
attached  to  tbe  lliw  a  plckl 


mcUtui',  like  a  U-ar  or 

"      "  SAaJr.,  A.  and  C,  Iv.  It. 

dragon-  leech  (drag'on-leeh),  n.  A  kind  of  me- 
dicinal leech,  Hirndo  interrupta.    E.  1). 

dragonnade,  n.    See  dragonade. 

dragonne  idrag-o-na'),  a.  (P.,  <  rfroaoa,  drag- 
on: see  dragon.]  In  her.,  having  the  hinder 
or  lower  half  that  of  a  dragon  :  said  of  a  crea- 
ture used  as  a  bearing,  whoso  fore  part  is  that 
of  a  lion  or  the  like:  aa,  a  lion  dragonne".  Also 
dragony. 

dragon-piece  (drag'on-pes),  it.  Same  as  dragon- 
beam. 

dragon-root  (drag'on-rOt),  n.  A  name  given  in 
the  United  Slates  lo  the  plant  AriMrma  lHaeon- 
fiun,  and  to  the  root  of  the  Indian  turnip,  Ari- 
*<rma  triphyllum. 

dragon's-blood  (drag'onx-blud),  n.  The  name 
of  several  resins  of  a  dark-red  color.  Thedrag- 
on'a-hlood  of  commerce  Is  an  rtudation  upon  tbe  fruit  of 
the  CVtuiMtiJ  />raen,  one  of  the  ratan-patm*  of  tbe  Malsy 
sri-hlpelsgiL  It  is  usetl  in  medicine  for  coloring  piasters 
snd  bioth  powders,  and  In  the  nrta  for  coloring  vsrnlah, 
staining  marble,  etc.  It  la  largely  used  by  the  C7iinese. 
I  lie  drsgon's  blood  of  the  island  of  f-icotra  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  know  n  fn.»m  a  eery  early  date  under  this  name  (the 
rinrtoaer  of  Dioao.irldesl,  and  supposed  to  be  tbe  product 
of  species  of  l>riw^,vt 
drag-m  s-hl"od  of  tbe  <' 
uplssaled  jnlc*  of  the  th 

use.    The  name  hfts  also  U-e-n  appll 
tamed  from  tloe  /'ferv*^rrj-uj  />nii 
of  the  W  est  Indies,  and  t 
euphorblaceous  tree  of  Mc 
met  with  lu  commerce. 

dragon's-eye  (drsg'onz-I),  n.  The  fruit  of  the 
Srphelium  Longanum  of  China,  much  resem- 
bling the  lit  r hi.  but  smaller.  Also  called  Umgan. 

dragon's-head  (<lrag'onz-hed),  n.    1.  A  name 
of  plants  of  t  he  genus  i*>racw< 
term  it  is  a  ' 


1 1- 

Is  now  but  little  •ought.  The 
iary  islands  at  tbe  astringent  ill- 
aaoNas  Draco,  and  la  no  longer  in 
I  loan  evudatloii  oh- 
,  a  li.gtimln.ius  tree 


that  of  the  (Vofon  f>r,w>.  s 
co;  but  neither  substance  Is 


dragoon  (dra-goV),  r.  f.  [<  dragoon,  after 
P.  dragonner,  dragoon,  haraaa,  persecute,  lit. 
subjeet  to  the  violence  of  dragoons,  <  dragon, 
dragoon :  see  dragoon,  a.,  dragonade.']  1.  To 
set  dragoons  or  soldiers  upon,  aa  in  the  drag- 
onades  (see  dragonade);  persecute  or  oppress 
by  armed  force. — 2.  To  cause  to  submit,  as  by 
persistent  threats;  compel  by  repeated  acts  of 
any  kind;  harass. 

Deny  to  have  your  free-born  Toe 
Draovon'd  Into  a  wooden  Shoe. 

JYiof,  To  Fleetwood  Mbephard- 
Mr.  aiadstone  is  not  th*  only  minister  who  baa  defied 
public  opinion,  but  be  as  almost  the  only  one  In  recent 
times  who  has  draaoowd  a  majority  of  Parliament  into 
sustaining  fabn  In  It  for  tbe  lack  of  any  renreaeutatloe 
man  to  aupplant  him.  .V.  A.  iter.,  CXXXIJL  lot. 

dragoonadet  (drag-*J-nad'),  a.  Same  as  drag, 
made.    Bp.  Burnet. 

dragoon-bird  (dra-gon'berd),  n.  A  large  black 
fruit-crow  of  South  America,  (Vpaafop terw*-  or- 
natiu:  so  called  from  the  great  recurved  hel- 
met-like crest  of  feathers.  Also  called  um- 
brella-bird. 

dragoonert  (dra-gS'nor),  n.  A  dragoon, 
drag-rake  (drag'rak).  a.   A  la\rge  heavy  rake 
having  crowded  curved  teeth  like  a  dredge, 

mseraper. 
dra^-rope  (drag'rop) 
ic  end  and 


m:  III  r)i.  lower  CI  I  JH.t  i  .  i  .  I  -  III.   ll...  1. 

drain  (drin),  r.  [E.  dial,  also  dreaa,  tirrvw;  < 
ME.  "drainen,  "drtinen,  "dregnen  (not  found),  < 
AS.  drehnian,  dreahnian,  drenian.  ONorth.  drek- 
nia,  drain,  a  secondary  verb  (orig.  "dragnan  = 
leei.  dragna,  intr,,  draw,  trail  along),  <  AS.  dra- 
aansalcel.rfrat/a,draw:  see drntr and draj;.  The 
P.  drainer,  0.  fira»<rei»,  I>an.  rfrmre  are  from  E. 
drain.]  L  Iroa*.  1.  To  draw  off  gradually,  as 
a  liquid ;  remove  or  convey  away  by  degrees, 
ns  through  conduits,  by  filtration,  or  by  any 
comparable  process:  as,  to  dm  in  water  from 
land,  wine  from  the  lee«;  or  blood  from  the  body ; 
to  drais)  away  the  specie  of  a  country. 

suit  water,  strained  through  twenty  vessels  of  earth, 
I  become  fresh.  bacon,  Nat.  I" 


2.  To  free,  clear,  or  deprive  by  degrees,  as  of 
a  liquid  ;  empty  or  exhaust  gradually :  aa,  to 
drain  land  of  water  (the  most  familiar  use  of 
the  word);  to  drain  a  vessel  of  its  contents;  to 
drain  a  country  of  its  resources. 


L,  Invoc, 

that  he  bad  been  so  drained  in 


dragged  principally  in 
called  elamscraper. 

lrag-rope  (drag'rop),  n.  A  stout  rope  with  a 
hook  at  one  end  and  wooden  handles  inserted 
between  the  strands  at  intervals,  used  by  sol- 
diers for  dragging  pieces  of  artillery,  etc. 
drag-saw  (drug'sji),  n.  A  saw  the  effective 
stroke  of  which  is  given  by  adragor  pull  instead 
of  a  thrust. 

tt:  , became  d^ch»cdteekmg  th^arift'of'a'ves! 


oar  dearest  oelna 

l 

Burnt,  Scots  whs  ha 'a. 
Ma  stood,  .  .  .  irain'd  ot  her  fore* 
By  ma  . 

7V.'i>iv»n,  Prince**,  ol. 

To  drain  the  cup  to  the  bottom.  See  cup. 
H,  rHtrarss.  I.  To  flow  off  gradually. 

It  I  the  meat]  waa  then  laid  In  auch  a  position  as  to  per- 
mit the  Juice*  to  drain  from  It  Cook.  Voyage*.  VI.  Ill  8. 

2.  To  be  gradually  emptied,  as  of  a  liquid :  as, 
the  cask  slowly  drains. 

drain  (drin),  n.  T<  drain,  r.]  1.  The  act  of 
draining  or  drawing  off,  or  of  emptying  by 
drawing  off ;  gradual  or  continuous  outflow, 
withdrawal,  or  expenditure. 


Iroi'a  on  agricultural  labour  for  tnill-haiods.  and 
cost  of  machinery,  which  two  or  Uira*  • 

— ,t«d  his  I 


Digitized  by  Google 


drain 

3.  That  which  drain*,  or  by  means  of  which 
draining  is  immediately  effected. 

When  there  are  no  such  Natural  Druina  at  Charity  ax 
Children  and  near  BelaUuua  which  need  our  Assistance. 

Stiiiingjleet ,  Sermon*,  III.  x. 
ftpcelfcalty —  i>i  A  passage,  pip*,  or  "i|n*n  t-hamiel  f«>r  tho 
remoTai  or  water  nr  nthrr  IU|ii1«l ,  ropwlally,  a  pipe  or 
channel  for  renuiTing  the  mirplas  water  (mm  soils.  Irralni 
may  l>c  open  ditches  or  sunken  pipes  or  con  it  tilts.  Thoae 
for  wet  lamU  are  so  made  aa  to  permit  the  percolatton  Into 
them  of  water  from  the  adjacent  aoil,  at  by  the  use  In  a 
corered  conduit  of  porous  earthen  pipes  or  tiles,  or  of  a 
flllliuc  of  small  atones,  of  an  open  cut  where  there  la  a 
■uftVienl  slope,  etc   Me*  m-trrr. 


at»o  U  recefueth  the  Baat'.n  ifreawe,  Lorurtoft 
.  .  .  and  thence  rocOi  I*  MlckJiam  Into  the  sea, 
nt hall  mi  the  rlsht  han.1  si.ii.lr.  uther  <f wm/«. 

ii.Uinthrt,  Jxwcrfp.  .4  Britaine.  xr. 


AH  gaa  arenm 
above  the  house. 


1758 

(drtn'pip),  it.  A  pipe  used  in 


drama 


At  their  Uniting,  the  captain*,  with  their  r.i'mpsj.ies  in 
arm*,  entertained  them  with  a  guard,  and  divers  voMie*  of 


»tln«  within  drain-pipes  b  carried  off 
.Sei.  Amrr.  Supp.,  p.  8TM. 


(M  Tot  trench  In  which  th«  melted  metal  Bows  from  a 
furnace  to  the  molds,  (c)  In  turn.,  •  hollow  sound  ur 
canula  used  to  draw  off  purulent  Blatter  from  a  deep- 
seated  abscess. 

S.  pi.  The  grain  from  the  maah-tub:  distlne- 
tirely  called  brewers'  drains — Gun-barrel  drain, 

vm..  a  ilrsin  formed  or  a  Uyer  ur  rubble-stones  laid  In  a 
trench. 

drainable  (drS'na-bl),  a.  [<  drain  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  drained,  as  land. 

drainage  (dre'naj),  n.  [<  drain  +  -««r».]  !• 
The  act  or  process  of  draining ;  a  gradual  flow- 
ing oft,  as  of  a  liquid. — 2.  The  system  of  con- 
duits, channels,  or  passages  by  means  of  whieh 
something  is  drained. 

Their  [the  Etruscans']  drainage  works  and  thrtr  hrldgrs, 
as  wall  aa  thuae  of  the  kindred  Pelassuuis  In  tlreece,  still 
Irmiahijuonumtnta  of  their  Industrial^  science  and  aldll, 
which  their  successors  ne«er  snrpsjawd.  ^  ^ 

S.  That  which  is  drained  off;  that  which  is 
carried  away  by  a  system  of  drains ;  the  water 
carriod  off  by  the  systems  of  rivers  and  their  mi- 
nor affluents  in  any  drainage-basin,  or  area  nf 
catchment,  or  in  any  part  thereof.  See  baMn, 
8,  and  cafrAmraf. —  4.  In  tmrg.,  the  draining  of 
the  pus  and  other  morbid  products  from  an  ac- 
cidental or  artificial  wound  Land-drainage  Act. 

See  (amf-a'raiiwoe. 

drainage-basin  (dra'naj-ba'sn),  a.   Same  as 

drainage-tnbe  (dra'naj-tub),  «.  In  surg.,  a 
tube,  usually  of  india-rubber,  introduced  to  se- 
cure efficient  drainage  of  a  wound. 

drain-cap  (dran'kap),  «.  A  vessel  for  collect- 
ing the  drainings  or  water  of  condensation  from 
a  steam-cylinder. 

drain-cock  (dran'kok),  i».  A  small  cock  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine, 
for  removing  water  of  condensation. 

drain -curb  (dran'kerb),  n.  A  circular  caisson 
used  to  support  the  earth  in  sinking  a  shaft. 

the'  reinov'a'l  of' the™. t^Hi* "w  lt™1l"furrns  Uw 'tslse lit 
the  shalt-llnlng. 
drainer  (dra'ner),  sj,  [Marly  mod.  K.  also  drayn- 
cr.)  1.  One  who  drain-;  one  who  constructs 
channels  for  draining  land :  as,  a  ditcher  and 
drainer. 

But  I  am  informed  that  the  dravnrrj  of  Oir  frnna  have 
of  late  .  .  .  wrested  the  mace  out  of  tills  hay  lilt  »  hand, 
and  hare  secured  this  county  against  his  power  for  the 
future.  yullrr.  Worthies.  Ikatfardsliirr. 

I  beg  the  reamer  to  take  the  word  of  an  old  dmin'T  that 
It  l  water)  doca  set  In.  Th*  On  fury,  XXIX.  «T. 

2.  A  natural  or  artificial  channel  by  which 
drainage  is  effected, 
drain-gage  (drfln'gaj),  n.    A  device  for  esti- 
mating Clio  amount  of  moisture  which  perco- 
lates through  the  soil. 

drain-gate  (dran'gat),  n.  A  grid  or  grated 
opening  to  a  sewer. 

i  ng'"  Iigf iii'tor^removi  ng8  water  Vrora  mines, 
low-hnig  lands,  etc. 

draining-machine  (dra'nirig-ina-shen'),  n.  A 
centrifugal  drier.    See  drier. 

dralning-plow  (dra'ning-plou).  n.  A  kind  of 
plow  used  in  making  drains.  A  form  In  common 
use  In  F.nnland  has  three  colters,  two  mold-lsiarits,  and  a 
share.  The  middle  colter  ts  vertical  and  splits  Uie  sml  in 
11..    ii  i  1  II     ..I  r-irr  "  ;  the  two  sills!  i  ell.  rs  an  III 

rlinrd.  to  rut  the  sloping  sides  of  the  drain;  and  the 
mold  l«.ar  Is  lift  the  soil  in  two  slices,  whirh  are  delivered 
on  each  side  nf  the  ditch.  Tile  usual  dimensions  of  a 
ditcli  thus  made  are  12  imhes  deep,  IS  wide  at  top,  and  S 


draining-pot  (dra'nlng-pot),  «.     In  tugar- 

manuf.,  an  inverted  eone-»ha|>ed  vessel  in  which 

wet  sugar  is  drained.    Also  dVai;  ' 
draining -pomp  (dra'niug-pump), 

forraof pump  used  for  raising  ~ 

ing  mud  and  snnd.  See  pump. 
dxaiDing-v«\t(dra'ning-vat),  n. 

ing-pot. 


I  drain- 


Ions  animal :  same  as  dragon,  1. 

t/\  where  the  flrjr  drake  alofte 
Kleeth  up  in  thair  I  the  airt 

(rioeer,  lUinf.  Amant,  III.  no. 
And  as  hee  ■•olde  awel  Be. 
His  thouuhte  ther  st.«le  UIvcIm  Uire. 

A'  T^.  L^'ffSMrt  Metr.  Ko.n.1. 

St.  A  battle-standard  having  the  figure  of  a 
drake  or  dragon.  lAtitnmnn.  II.  Mi),  III.  85.— 
3f.  A  small  piece  of  artillery.    See  dragon,  •>. 

Two  nr  three  shots,  made  at  them  by  aeoupto  of  ileal'*, 
made  them  stagger.  Clarrmiun,  llreat  Itchellion. 


shut,  and  three 


Hist.  New  Emrlaod.  I.  SO. 


drain-tile  (dran'tll),  ».  A  kind  of  tile  employed 

in  the  formation  of  drains, 
drain-trap  (drtn'trap),  n.    A  contrivance  to 

prevent  the  escape  of  foul  air  from  drains,  while 

allowing  tho 

pasaage  of  wa- 
ter into  them. 

twain  traps  are 

of  various  forma. 

In   those   re  pre- 

tented  In  Uie  cuts 
it  will  he  teen 
that  there  must  Dr^m-Bmps,  Uk,»o  In  ie«t«. 

always  he  s  cer- 
tain i)uantlty  of  water  maintained  to  bar  the  way  against 
the  escape  of  the  gas  from  tho  drain  or  sewer.  When  ad- 
ditional liquid  Is  conveyed  to  the  trap,  there  is  of  course 
an  overflow  Into  tile  drain.  In  the  left-hand  figure  the 
gas  Is  prevented  from  escaping  by  a  metal  plate  thrown 
oldlotiely  over  the  drain-mouth  and  dipping  Into  the 
water  In  tho  vessel  beyond  It. 

drain-well  (dran'wel),  n.  A  pit  sunk  through 
an  impervious  stratum  of  earth  or  stone  to  a 
porous  substratum,  to  draw  off  through  the  lat- 
ter the  water  which  gathers  upon  the  former. 
See  absorbinq~uelt,  under  absorb. 

draisine  (dra-zen'),  a.  [<  O.  drauinc  =2  F. 
r/niLnWinf .-  gee  def.]  An  early  form  of  the 
velocipede,  invented  in  1817  by  Baron  Karl  von 
Drais  of  Mannheim  in  Uermany,  which  was 
propelled  by  the  rider's  striking  fiis  feet  on  tho 
ground.  See  velocipede.  Sometimes  spelled 
(Iraisene. 

drait,n.  [A  dial,  form  of  dra/Ji,  draught^.]  A 
team  of  horses  with  the  wagon  or  cart.  Urate. 
[North.  Eng.] 

drake'  (drag),  n.  [<  MK.  drake  (=  LO.  drake), 
an  abbrev.,  by  apheresis,  of  "endrake  or  *«»- 
drake  (not  found  in  ME.  or  AS.)  (=  ML(i.  ant- 
drake,  anderik  =  Ml>.  endtriek  =  OHO.  ascfrc- 
eko,  antrecho,  antrachc,  MlKi.  antreche,  antra- 
ehe,  antreich,  O.  enlrrirb,  entrieh,  dial,  antraeh 
=  Icel.  andriki  (Haldorsen)  (mod.  Icel.  andar- 
steggi ;  sttgg,  male :  see  n\tg,  stag)  =  Dan.  an- 
drik  =  8w.  andrake),  a  drake,  <  AS.  enrd,  crnrd, 
enid,  MK.  enrd,  rnde  (iliKjilsu^ed  in  mod.  E.  by 
durk  :  see  duck'*)  (=  Ml>.  enrfc,  endte,  I>.  r-emi 
=  MLG.  ami,  «n(,  t»l.  eitde,  Ijt},  aante  =  OHO. 
anut,  anot,  anil,  MHO.  ant,  ante,  enle,  0.  ewf«  = 
Icel.  ond  (and-)  =  Hw.  Pun.  «nrl,  a  duck.  =  L. 
anas  (anal-)  (see  .Ihovi)  =  (ir.  vt'aea  (for  *iin7Tia) 
=  OBttlg.  osfui  =  Rums.  dim.  ufAo  =  OPntss. 
antiK  =  Lith.  units,  a  duck,  =  Skt.  df>,  a  water- 
fowl), +  -rire.  Inter  -riir>,  -rakt\  a  muse,  suffix 
appearing  also  in  G.  gantirrirh,  a  gaudcr  (G. 
ganstr,  guns  —  E.  g"osr),  Uinb»-rirlk  (=  Icel.  di- 
riki  =  Dun.  elWaA),  ctwk-pigeon  (O.  tanbr  =  Icel. 
dufa  =  Dan.  due  =  E.  tfmfl).  and  in  some  prop- 
er names  (as  O.  i'riedrich  {>  tilt.  E.  rrrfOrici) 
_-  Ooth.  Frithareiks;  O.  Ihetrieh  —  D.  Derryk: 
see  derrick),  <  Ooth.  rciA*,  chief,  might v,  ruling, 
=  AS.  rice,  mighty,  etc..  E.  rich :  see  rich  and 
-rir.]  1.  The  male  of  tho  duck  kind;  specifi- 
cally, the  mallard. 

Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  rfruis 
jm.    ort    .      cetupemue  g»j  ^  ^ 

2.  "Die  silver  shilling  of  the  reign  of  Oueen 
Elizabeth,  ha\iug  a  martlet  popularly  called  a 
drake,  as  the  mint-mark,  it  i,  commonly  supposed 

that  Uie  murk  Is  in  allusion  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
faraims  admiriil.  but  It  Is  really  the  armorial  coyninuiee 
of  Kir  Richard  Martin,  who  was  made  warden  of  the  mint 
in  the  fourteenth  >rar  of  F.lllalieth  s  relink. 

3.  A  large  flat  stone  on  which  the  duck  is 
placed  in  the  game  of  duck  on  drake.  See 
rfN<4-2  to  maka  ducks  and  drakes.  See  imt/n. 

drake3  (ilrsk),  n.  [<  ME.  drake,  a  dragon,  also 
a  standard  (see  draqnn),  <  AS.  dracn  a  Ml>. 
dratck,  D.  draak  =  LO.  drake,  OHO.  fracAo, 
dracho,  MHO.  trache,  O.  draehe  =  Sw.  rfraAr  = 
Dan.  drage  =  Icel.  rfrrfri  (see  the  Uom.  forms 
under  dragon),  <  L.  draco,  <  Or.  tftmm,  a  ser- 
pent: see  dragon.  Cf.  fire-<irake.~\  If.  A  fabu- 


4.  A  species  of  fly,  apparently  the  dragon-fly, 
twed  as  a  bait  in  angling.  Also  eoliesf  dnut- 


The  «fmte  wlU  mount  steeple  height  Into  the  air:  I 
he  Is  to  lie  found  In  flags  and  grass  !■ «,  and  Indeed  evsrj 
where,  high  and  low.  In  the  river. 

/.  HVsiron,  Complete  Angler 

drake 't,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  drark*. 
drake-fly  (drak'fli),  n.  Same  as  drake*,  4. 
drake-stone  (drek'ston).  n.  [In  reference  to 
the  play  of  ducks  and  drakes:  see  under  dm*2.] 
A  stone  made  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  the 
water;  the  sport  of  making  stones  skim  in  such 
a  way. 

dram  (drain),  n.  [Now  also  spelled  drackm,  after 
the  U.  spelling:  <  ME.  drame,  a  dram  (weight), 
<  OF.  drame,  also  spelled,  in  imitation  of  the 
L.,  dragme,  draehme,  mod.  F.  drnchme  =  Sp. 
dracma  =  Pg.  drachma  —  It.  dramnta  =  D. 
drachma  =  G.  draehme  =  Dan.  drakme  (cf .  Dan. 
dress  in  sense  4,  <  E.)  =  Sw.  dradrsaa,  <  L. 
drachma,  ML.  also  dragma,  <  Gr.  ipaxri,  later 
also  Apayfri/,  an  Attic  weight,  a  Grecian  silver 
coin.]  1.  A  nnit  of  weight  less  than  an  ounce. 
The  dram  la  generally  anppnaed  to  lie  of  I i reek  ortgtn. 
Many  weights  of  tills  denomination  and  Its  multiples 
have  been  exhumed  at  Athens,  Iwlimglng  to  dlffsrent  sjs- 
tenis,  of  lT,  07,  7i,  and  7s  grains  tr»-v,  and  there  wtrw 
doubtless  others.  The  rVilonic  dram,  the  Athenian  mioe- 
tary  weight,  had  at  first  IT.  4.  later  00.0  grains  troy.  Ttw 
.T^tinetan  weight  was  greater,  and  Is  fixed  by  the  Is  Less 
authorities  as  normally  V7  grains.  A  dram  afterward  sp 
peart  In  Fhenlclau  systems  aa  a  half  or  quarter  of  a  shtx 
el ;  and  under  the  Ptolemies  there  was  In  IWrypt  a  dram 
of  &4.0  grains  troy.  I  nder  the  early  Roman  emperors  a 
dram  was  Introduced  Into  the  Kwnsn  system  aa  t  of  an 
ounce,  equal  to  OJLZ  grains  troy.  This  relation  to  the 
ounce  has  been  prearrvi-d  in  several  modem  systems. 
Thus,  In  apothecaries'  weight,  s  dram  Is  1  of  an  ounce,  or 
eo  gratiu,  divided  Into  3  scruples  of  30  grsins  earn.  The 
avoirdupois  dram,  however  (derived  from  the  Spanish 
flurirnvse),  is  only  ^  of  an  ounce,  or  IT  lj  grains.  Intheuld 
Spanish  apothecaries'  weight  a  dram  was  i  of  an  ounce. 
In  the  Neapolitan  system  10  drams  made  an  ounce  of  41*4 
graiiks  troy.  The  Nuremberg  drachm  was  B7.6  grains  troy. 
Ttic  Tuscan  dramma  was  M.O  grains  Usw,  In  the , 
systems  the  dram  Is  properly  represented  by  the 
bat  the  derlum  Is  often  called  a  dram,  and  was  in  fa 
rived  from  tho  Attic  ifraeAxia.  Abbreviated  dr. 
We  are  not  dieted  by  <i 


[Bare.] 


2.  A  small  quantity. 

An 

I  ncapable  of  pity,  void  ami 


of  mercy. 

Sh-k..  M.  of  V„  |t.  t. 

For  (concerning  the  divine  nature)  here  was  not  s  dm. 
of  glory  in  this  union.  /svr.ne,  Sermot».  L 

3.  As  much  liquid  as  is  drunk  at  once :  specie- 
cally,  a  drink  of  spirits:  as,  a  dram  at  brandy. 

I  conld  do  this ;  and  that  with  no  rash  |«ition. 

Hut  wlth^lirur-rirnrdrnw,  tliat  should  bot^orlt  ^  ^ 


I  was  served  with  marmalade,  a  ifnrns,  and  coffee,  and 
out  an  hour  after  with  a  Hirht  collation. 

fmrke.  Inscription  of  the  East,  II.  1.  S3 

t  free. 


From  the  strong  fate  of  dntmt  if  thoa  gel 
Another  Uurfey.  Ward  !  shall  sing  in  th.- 

J'Kpt,  Dnnriad,  ill.  It.', 

4.  A  division  (one  twentieth)  of  a  raft  of  stave*. 
See  crib^,  13.  [St.  Lawrence  river.  ]  Fluid 
dram,  a  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  one  riuhth  of  a  So 
Id  oiim-e,  or  about  a  teaspoonfui.  In  flremt  Itrltaln  It  con- 
tahia  M.H  grains  of  wsU-r  and  measures  coble  centi- 
meters, while  III  Uie  United  States  it  contains  &7  1 
and  measures  S  TO  cubic  centimeters.  In 
commonly  wiltt.il/uiifrucArii. 
dram  (dram),  r. ;  pret.  a 
dramming.  [<  dram,  ».]  I.  intra**.  To  uxi 
drams;  indulge  in  the  w*e  of  anient  spirits. 

He  will  soon  sink:  I  foresaw  whot  would  corne  of  Ids 
dramming.  /'oute.  The  llankrupt,  lii.  • 

13.  fraag.  t.  To  give  a  dram  or  drams  to: 
ply  with  drink. 

Matron  of  matrons,  Martha  Ragga  t 
Dram  your  poor  newsman  clad  In  rags. 

T.  Warton,  Newsman's  Verses  for  1TTP 
The  parents  In  that  fine  house  are  getting  ready  their 
daughter  fur  ssle,  .  .  .  praying  lier,  and  Imploring  her. 
and  dnrmnvin?  her,  and  coaxing  her. 

TAaei-cniy,  Xrweotrart,  xxvilL 


drama  (drii'mS),  n.  [=  V.  drame  =  Bp.  Pe 
drama  =  It.  dramma  =  D.  G.  Dan.  drama  = 
Sw.  dram,  drama  (first  in  E.,  in  the  common 
heading  of  plays,  dramatis  pertona-).  <  LL.  ffro- 
mo,  <  Gr.  ilr>n;«j(r-),  a  deed,  act,  an  action  repre- 
sented on  the  stage,  a  drama,  csp.  a  tragedy,  < 
fpav  =  Lith.  darau,  do.]  1.  A  story  put  into 
action,  or  a  story  of  human  life  told  by  actual 

.  renresentation  of  persons  by  persona,  with 
imitation  of  language,  voice,  gesture,  dress. 
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drama 

and  accessories  or  surrounding  conditions,  the 
whole  produced  with  reference  to  truth  or  prob- 
ability, and  with  or  without  the  aid  of  m 
dancing,  painting,  and  decoration;  a  play. 

Th*  •  hurch  vv  usually  lb* 
rfrautaa  werw  perf' -rnie.1,  ami  the 
aalica  or  th.  lt  acbolars. 

Strutt.  Spurts  and 
Westward  (he  mm  ■  <  empire  take*  Its  »•> ; 

The  four  Pint  arts  slrrsdy  past. 
A  nfth  ahall  rl.se  the  rfnnwa  with  the  day ; 
Tlmc'a  rjohlest  offspring  la  til*  tsst- 

Itp  Brrtrlry,  Arts  and  1  rarntng  In  America. 

A  drama  la  the  Imitation  (In  a  particular  way)  of  an 
action  rcerariled  aa  cm*,  and  treated  aa  omiplst*.  In  the 
observation  erf  toe  proreaa  of  a  complete  action,  and  In 
the  attempt  Jo  fmHate  It  In  accordance  with  anch  obser 
vat  ion.  muat  therefor*  he  sought  the  tn-gtne,lriga  of  the 
drama.  A    W.  Want,  Kug,  Kram.  Ut.,  Int.,  p.  ITU. 

S.  A  composition  in  rerae  or  prose,  or  In  both, 
presenting  in  dialogue  a  course  of  human 
action,  designed,  or  seemingly  designed,  to  be 
spoken  in  character  snd  represented  on  the 
stage  ;  a  form  of  imitated  and  represented  ac- 
tion regulated  by  literary  canons  ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  story  converted  into  the  action  of  a 
play,  and  thereby  constituting  a  department  of 
literary  art :  as,  the  classic  drama ;  the  Hindu 
drama;  the  ElUabethan  drasta.  The  construction 
of  such  a  coniposltkm  la,  aa  a  general  mie,  marked  by 
three  etasT** :  Aral,  the  opening  m  the  movement .  second, 
the  growth  St  development  of  the  action  ;  third,  the  cluee 
or  catastrophe,  which  muat  In  all  caeca  be  the  cousetiuence 
at  the  action  Itself,  aa  unfolded  In  arte,  acenee,  a  eel  allua- 
Ttve  drama,  whether  la  arMial  Itfe  or  mimic  repre- 


,  are  the  nautical 
.  drama,  etc.  Both 
1  coined)  attained  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
'  ancient  tlreek  drama,  which  originated  fa 
i of  bacchua, 

Sophocles  made  the  Greek  drama  aa  dramatic  aa  was 
consistent  sub  lie  oflairisl  form.         Ateena/ey.  Mltt-ai 

It  la  sometimes  lapposed  that  the  drama  comlst*  of 
Incident.  It  roiisists  of  passion,  which  glies  lite  »rl..r 
Ida  opportunity  ,  and  that  |isa*loti  mu»t  pncroaaliel)  lit- 
creaee.  OC  the  S4-tor,  aa  tlie  pies*  |,n.»e>-ded,  would  li*  un- 

aide  to  carry  Um  audience  mien  a  lower  to  a  higher  plu.  h 
of  Interval  and  emotion. 

K.  L.  STtirruon,  A  Unmlde  Remonstrance. 
In  tn*  epic  pm*tn  Ih.-rr  la  only  one  speaker  — the  p,i*t 
him  elf.  The  ai  llioi  l»  low  tlie.  The  ac*n«  Is  dc*»  rtla*d, 
The  |p*nw*i«  are  apukrn  of  aa  third  persons.  There  ar*- 
only  two  concerned  in  it,  tlie  ]**  t  and  the  reader.  In  tlic 
drama  the  action  la  present,  the  scene  la  visible,  the  y*  r- 
sous  are  •(iraker*,  the  sentiments  and  passions  are  their*. 
Dion  BunrinaWf,  III  New  York  Herald.  Jul)  6.  Iw*. 

3.  Dramatic  representation  with  its  adjuncts; 
theatrical  entertainment :  as,  lie  lias  a  strung 
taste  for  the  drama. 

i  lown 


1759 

dramatical  (dra-mat'i-kal),  o.  Same  as  dra- 
matic. [Hare.] 

ftasaatirag.  or  representative  I  poesy  1.  It.  at  It  were,  a 
vkuble  history  :  lor  it  arte  out  the  image  of  things  aa  If 
tbey  were  present ;  and  history,  aa  If  they  were  past 

rasran,  (rn  Learning,  iL 
Cicero,  who  at  known  to  have  been  an  Intimate  friend 
of  Roscina  the  actor,  and  a  good  Judge  of  rfnliaaticaf  per- 
formances. Sawc/aTer,  No.  141. 

dramatically  (drsv-mat'i-kal-i).  adr.  In  the 
manner  of  the  drama ;  by  representation ;  vivid- 
ly and  strikingly ;  as  regards  ur  concerns  the 
drama ;  from  a  dramatic  imiut  of  view :  as,  dni- 
mahcallf  related;  dramatically  considered. 

This  plea,  though  It  might  ear*  m  drnmatwattp,  will 
damn  in*  tangraphieally.  rendering  my  book  from  thu  very 
moment  a  professed  rpnrance. 

.vtfnu,  Trlatram  Shandy,  II.  > In. 

dramatiaable,  dramatisation,  etc.  See 
drama ti:abU,  etc. 

dramatis  persona?  (dram ' a-tis  per-so'nrS). 
I N L. :  drasMitM,  gen.  of  LL.  drama,  a  play ; 
iwtsohuT,  pL  of  L.  pcrmna,  a  person :  sen  drama 
and  prrsoa.]  The  persons  of  the  drama;  the 
in  a  play.  Abbreviated  dram,  pert. 
(dram's-tist ),  n.  [<  F.  dramatt*tr  = 
l'g.  dramahiia,  <  LL.  as  if  •dramatuta,  <  dra- 
ma(t-),  drama,  +  -into,  E.  -<*•'.]  The  author  of 
a  dramatic  composition;  a  writer  of  plays;  a 
playwright. 
In  all  the  worka  of  the  great  draaaafuf  [shakapere]  there 
tian  lift*  en  Uioitaand  words. 
A  P.  Jfara*.  Lects.  CO  Eng.  Lang,,  will, 
ible  (dram'a-U-ga-bl),  a.  [<  drosw- 
ft»  +  ut-!,.]  Capable  of  being  dramatized  or 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  drama.  Also  spelled 
dramatuablt. 

dramatization  (dram'a-ti-xi'sbon),  n.  [< 
dramatist  +  -atitm.']  The  act  of  draiuatiiing ; 
dramatic  construction ;  dramatic  representa- 
tion.   Also  8|>elled  rfiaMatuaftoH. 

The  eperUtora  (of  the  am-lrnt  drama)  lent  their  faith  to 
Uie  representation,  aa  we.  at  thia  period,  ahould  lend  our 
feelings  If  we  could  wltneaa  a  perfect  rfranM'uuri<*i  of  (he 
llle  and  death  of  our  Saviour.       .V.  A.  «*e.,  l  XXVI.  M. 

dramatiM(dram'a-tiz),  r.  f.;  pret.  andpp.rfrnm- 
ii ((.-<(/,  ppr.  dramatizing.  [=  I),  dramalifrrm  = 
(}.  rframafisirrn  =  Dan.  driiaiiiturrr  =  Hw.  dra- 
Wdfiwrn,  <  F.  dramatitrr  =  Sp.  ./rrisMlfcnr,  < 
IAj.  drama(t-), drama:  we  dr<imri  and  -t.-e-l  1. 
To  make  a  drnma  of:  put  into  dramatic  form; 
adapt  fur  rvpresentatinn  on  the  stage:  an,  to 
dramatis?  an  incident  or  an  adventure ;  to 
dramttti'e  a  legend  or  a  novel. 

At  Klua,  In  12U4,  waa  setcd  s  prophetic  play:  that  la, 
a  ifrwrnarirerf  eturact  from  tlie  liiatory  of  UleiMd  aixl  New 
li-ataiuenla.  r»>ae.  Kuaala. 

2.  To  express  or  manifest  dramatically ;  bring 
out  in  a  dramatic  or  tht  iitrival 


drapet 


shop  where 
small  quanti- 


(dram'shop),  n.  A 
spirits  are  sold  in  drama  or  other  sma 
ties,  chiefly  to  be  drunk  at  the  counter, 
drank  (draugk).  Preterit  (a 
ticiple)  of  drink. 
drape  (drap),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  draped,  opr. 
draping,  [n  D.  draperen  aa  G.  drapiren  c=  Pa  n . 
draprrt  aa  8w.  draper  a.  drape,  <  OF.  draper, 
make  or  full  cloth,  make  into  cloth,  F.  draper, 
cover  with  mourning-cloth,  dress,  drape,  etc.,  < 
drop,  cloth  (>  E.  droft^,  a.  v.),  =  Pr.  arap  =  It. 
drappo  =  8p.  Pg.  trajM,  <  ML.  drapput,  drapii, 
also  trajmt,  eloth,  perhaps  of  Teut.  origin:  see 
frn/iDisos.l  L  trant.  1.  To  cover  witli  or  as  with 
cloth;  clothe:  dress,  aa  a  window,  an  alcove,  the 
outside  of  a  bouse,  etc.,  the  human  body,  or  a 
representation  of  the  human  body,  as  in  sculp- 
ture) or  painting :  as,  the  I 


It  waa  o.,  the  anpport  of  th.-»*  i-rta  of  tlie  town  that  'i  hu  p,,.rr  „i  rU|ddly  rfrai»-uii,.M  a  dry  ta<-t  Into  flch 
the  playhouses  del.  oiled.    The  rfiariu  ter  of  the  rfrassa    and  tilmsL  f.««Wf,  Htglow  I'apera,  Int. 

became  cw!.*nK>l  to  the  cliaracter  of  Its  patrons   „    K„,,„>Ulcr  .  .  .  drarsafired  an  tutense  interest  in 


Jfn»v!!ioiy,  « tnH 

4.  Action,  humanly  considered;  a  course  of 
connected  acts,  involving  motive,  procedure, 
and  purpose,  ami  by  a  related  seijiictioe  nf 
events  or  episodes  lending  up  to  a  catastrophe 
or  crowning  issue. 

Tlie  great  rfriifsrt  and  contrivances  of  (lod  a  pnivldein  e. 

•SAar/i,  Works,  L  till. 

Lei  ua  en.leav.ir  to  romtireheml  ...  the  part  assigned 
to  ua  in  the  gn-at  dro.so  ,.f  Imluan  alfslra. 

/>.  We'-iee,  Bunker  Hill,  Jnne  IT,  lira. 

dramatic  (dra-mat'ik),  rt.  [=  F, 
ss  Sp.  dramdtint  =  lJg.  drnatufirvi  —  It. 
SMtioo  (of.  P.  (}.  dramntitrh  =  Dan.  Sw.  dra- 
mati*!:),  <  LL.  dramatirut.  <  t!r.  (tpa/ianaoV,  < 
ifiafui(T-),  a  drama:  »iee  dram  i.]  1.  (>f  or  per- 
taining to  the  drama;  reiirescnted  by  action; 
appropriate  to  or  in  the  form  of  a  written  or 
acted  drama:  as,  dramatic  action;  a  dramatic 
poem. 

OraoM/ir  literature  U  that  form  of  literary  composition 
which  accommodates  It  vlf  tutlMidemanilaof  an  art  whose 
methss]  lr  Imltatloii  In  tint  wsy  of  scUon. 

A.      Ward,  Eng.  Urani.  Ut,  Int,  p  vlll. 

2.  Employing  the  form  or  manner  of  the  drama ; 
writing  or  acting  dramatically  or  theatrically: 
as.  a  dramnfic  poet;  a  dramatic  speaker. 

The  mat-rials  which  human  life  now  supplies  to  the 
dranwfic  poet  give  him  a  power  to  move  our  pity  and 
toTOT^ae  ancient  tragic  art  .  .  .  did  not  ™<l^»jJJ 

3,  Characterized  by  the  force  and  animation 
in  action  or  expression  appropriate  to  the 
drama;  expressed  with  action,  or  with  the 
effect  of  action:  as,  a 
dramatic  appeal. 

From  thence,  In  my  Judgement,  it  proceeds,  that  as  the 
Iliad  waa  written  while  his  spirit  waa  In  Ua  greatest  vigour, 
the  whole  structure  of  that  work  la  dntowfir*  and  full  of 
actkin.  t'"t«. 


ion,  or  with  the 
ie  description;  a 


!Ur.  Ksrel»»Uicr  .  .  .  dramafired  an 
the  tale  to  pleaae  the  children. 

(ec^r?e  £f«rf,  Middle  mardi,  II.  ttt 
Also  spelled  dramntifr. 
dramaturge  (dram'a-terj).  n.  [=s  F.  drama- 
tnrifr  =  Sp.  l'g.  dramaturifo  =  It.  drammahtrgo 
=  1).  tt.  Dsn.  Sw.  dramalurg,  <  Or.  <I,wu<itoi p{oc, 
a  dramutie  iioet,  a  playwright.  <  ^xiua(r-),  a 
drama,  +  *</>>«»•,  v..  work,  /ujov,  work.]  A 
wnterof  plays;  a  dramaturgist. 
Vt  hst  wsa  lscklng  taj  tlie  tragedy  in  the  law  court  waa  a 
"    —  I  mean  u  tfranMltur.ie  to  set  It  forth. 

^>«e»<russ,  .No.  SIM.  p.  SW. 

(dram-a-t*r'jik),  a.  f=  F.  dra- 
mntnrgiijue ;  as  drumirfsr'/r  +  -<c]  Pertaining 
to  dramaturgy;  histrionic;  theatrical;  stagy; 
hence,  unreal. 

Some  form  (of  worahlpl  It  Is  to  bs  ho|wd  not  grown 
rfrunaaturyie  to  ua,  Mil  aUll  awfully  ayralsillc  for  ua. 

Carlisle,  I  roiuwrll,  I.  ltr,. 
Solemn  entries,  and  grand  processioning,  and  other 
dntmafatrjnc  grsndsiir.  /*o«r*,  BUmarck,  I.  Sit. 

dramaturgist (dram'a-tor-jist ), «,  [As drnmfj- 
fsrije  +  -i*t .]  One  who  composes  a  drama  and 
directs  its  representation  ;  a  playwright. 

How  silent  now  :  all  departed,  clean  gone  !  The  World- 
/Xnimrtfiirjfijt  ha.  written,  "Kv.  iint." 

Cat  ft  iWc.  past  and  Present,  II  .' 

dramaturgy  (drnm'a-tiT-ji>.  ».  [<  F.  drama- 
turqir= Sji.  Pg,  dramdturgia  —  ll.drammaturgia 
=z  D.  U.  dramaturgic  —  Dan.  Sw.  dramaturgic 
Or.  <Va>mrot^vT<i,  (  r5pauarotyi)  <*£-,  a  playwright : 
we  dramaturge.]  1.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  rules  of  dramatic  composition  and  rep- 
resentation; the  dramatic  art, —  2.  Theatrical 
itation;  histriomsm. 


I'll  pick  you  an  arbor,  green  and  still. 
It  with  srraa  down  to  the  floor. 
IL  It.  Stoddard,  The  Squire  of  Low  Pegree. 

r  rivals,  waa  draped  even  more 
IB  cloUl  of  gold,  and  Usaue  and  velvet. 

FrvuJt,  Sketches,  p.  ITC 

2.  To  arrange  or  adjust,  as  clothing,  hangings, 

ete.  Specifically  used  of  adjusting  -  («)  In  drt*rm*k<ng, 
the  folds  of  atuir  In  the  style  called  for  by  Use  fsahlon 
or  by  taste ;  (»>  tn  upkofsferu,  folds,  festoons,  etc.,  aa  of 
curtains  or  hangings  ;  (e)  In  the  *ae  arfa.  the  folds  of  a 
dress,  robe,  etc.,  in  a  sculptured  or  painted  representa- 
tion.  Compare  drapery,  3. 

3t.  To  make  into  cloth. 

And^lru\thTs^!that"«nl"  this. 

Haklliiit  «  I'liyooea,  I.  188. 

II.  in  tram.  To  make  eloth. 

Thia  art  .  .  .  a  tinted  them  |prtc*e|  not  to  neeed  a  rate, 
that  tlie  clothier  might  drttj*  accordliu;!)  ns  lie  ntlglit  st- 
foril.  An  eon,  Hist  Hen.  VII. 

draper  (dra'p^r),  s.  [<  ME.  draper,  <  OF.  dra- 
per, drapu  r.  F.  drapier  (=  OSp.  drapero,  Sp. 
trapero  =  Pg.  traiiriro  =  It.  drappierr),  a  dealer 
in  cloth,  <  drai),  cloth.]  One  who  makes  or  sells 
cloths;  a  dealer  in  cloths:  as,  a  linen-draper  or 
woolen-rfroyjer. 

draperess  (dra'p*r-es),  h.  [<  draper  +  -cm.) 
A  woman  who  deals  in  cloths. 

It  la  no  mean  sign  of  the  democratic  day  we  live  In 
when  a  little  rfroprrrsa  lives  to  msVe  audi  princely  Isr- 
gess.  CtmtemiHiraiy  H*t.,  330. 

draperied  (dn.'jier-ld),  a.  [<  drajierg  +  wrf-'.] 
Furnished  with  dra|>ery ;  covered  as  with  dra- 
pery; draped. 

There  were  some  great  mssies  [of  rocks]  thst  had  lieen 
delsj'hed  l.y  the  action  of  the  weather,  snd  lay  half  1m* 
Udilcd  In  the  ssnd,  draprrieti  ovct  by  the  heavy  pendant 
olive  green  sea  weed.    Mr*  o)n«*»«>yl»ls'a  Luverv  Hill. 

draperingl  (dri'per-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  •dra- 
per, r.  ( equi  v.  to  drape ).]  A  making  into  cloth } 
draping. 

Ky  Prapenno  of  our  w,«dl  In  sub 
Uuen  her  commons ;  this  is  her  t 
W  Itlumt  w1ch  they  msy  not  tlue  at  ease. 

ItakliiyCt  I'oyaaes,  I.  1S0. 

drapery  (drft'p*r-i),  ». :  pi.  draperies  (>iz).  [< 
ME.  draiierU  =  D.  (i.  draperie  —  Dan.  Sw.  dra- 
peri,  <  OF.  draperie,  F.  draperu  (=  Pr.  dra- 
paria  =  Sp.  traperia  =  It.  drapperia),  <  drop, 
etc.,  cloth:  see  drape.]  1.  The  occupation 
of  a  draper;  the  trade  of  making  or  of  selling 
cloth.— 2.  Cloth,  or  textile  fabrics  of  any  de- 
scription. 

Hall  be  go  marchans  with  jgwr  gret  paekea  of  drajteri*. 

forty  ISng.  Poem*  (ed.  Fnrulvslli  p  154. 


Some  ceremonial  |Mdnt».  which,  as  they  found  no  war- 
rant for  them  In  the  Bible,  they  suspected,  with  a  very 
natural  shudder  in  tliat  case,  to  savour  of  Idol-worsliln  and 
■tafuryy.  C'aWpts,  Cromwell,  I.  Si. 

(dram'Qk),  n. 


The  duty  on  woollen  cloths  ur  the  old  drapery,  charged 
at  so  much  the  piece  of  cloth,  waa  calculated  after  tile  rate 
of  two  fsrthings  and  a  half  a  farthing  for  every  (kmum! 
weight  for  i'.ngllehitH'n  ;  but  strangers  paid  a  double  rate, 
liesldes  the  old  duty  of  Is  'id.  the  piece 

.V.  Dtmrtl.  Taies  in  Englsnd,  II.  9). 

3.  Such  clnlh  or  textile  fabrics  when  used  for 
garments  or  for  upholstery;  specifically,  in 
tmlp.  and  {tainting,  the  representation  of  the 
clothing  or  dress  of  human  figures ;  also,  tapes- 
try, hangings,  curtains,  etc. 

"ropery  of  h 
to  pleaaan 

Bryant,  Thanatopsla. 
fold  In  fold, 
hand. 

Jt  Aldrieh,  Pampinra. 
To  cast  the  draperies  See  card,  r. 
drapett  (drap'et),  n.    [Dim.  of  F.  drap,  cloth.J 
A  cloth;  a  coverlet ;  a  table-cloth. 


of  his  conch 
pleasant  dreams. 


an  ^rorjr  I 


Many  tables  fa)  re  dlapml. 
And  ready  dlgbl  with  drapers  feetirelL 


•,  F.  Q.,  II.  Is.  tt. 
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drappie 

drappic  (drap'i),  n.  [Sc..  dim.  of  (trap  =  E. 
drop.']    A  little  drop;  a  trifling  quantity. 

We  re  nac  that  foil', 
Ilul  jult  a  drnyyir  III  ulir  <•> 

/i«r«,.  oh.  Willi.  Brew  d. 

dr&ppit  (drap'it ),  a.  A  Scotch  form  of  dropped, 
p  i.Ht  jiartinijilf  of  drow.   Drapplt  egg, a  poached 

..r  fried  egg.  |BMMk.| 
drasgid  (dras'id),  n.    A  spider  of  the  family 

l)ra.ist<Ur. 

Drassids  <dras'i-de),  n.  pi.   [XL.,  <  l>raa*u»  + 

•  i//r.]  A  family  of  tubitelarmn  spiders,  of  the 
suborder  IMpneumonen,  typilied  by  the  genus 

/'I'H-'W    The  plluclpat  dUtlnctlve  characters  are  the 

•  I.  v»  IojiWI  lit  Of  ilhlV  two  Stigmata  all>l  two  Limit]  claws, 

tin.  »»nt  i>r  adistuwl  demarcation  between  the  head  and 
Umtu,  and  the  second  ttalr  of  legs  not  longer  titan  the 
oilier*.  The  s|>cctcs  have  eight  r)cadls]iose.l  lu  two  rows, 
anil  they  art'  moitly  of  dull  color. 

Dra&soidaB  (dra-sol'de),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Same  as 

Irransidit. 

Dra&sus  («lra»' tu<),  n.    [NL.,  appar.  irreg.  < 

<ir.  tjM««eat*m,  grasp,  lay  hold  of:  nee  drachma.] 
The  typical  genus  of  spiders  of  the  family  IWas- 
ttwVf, 

drastt,  dreat-t  (dr»Bt,  dreiit),  a.  [Usually  in  pi., 
=  K.  dial,  durats,  <  ME.  draste,  drrxle,  also  «&ir*fr, 
derate,  pi.  dratttm,  drenlet,  etc.,  <  AS.  ibersUiu, 
derntan,  pl„  dregs,  lees,  —  OHO.  frr#fir,  Irnttr, 
MJ1U.  trrtlcr,  G.  trailer,  dial.  frr#f  =  OBulg. 
drottya,  dregs.    Ileneo  dm«f«.  ]   Pregs;  lees. 


r  vll,l».  <ir  sonr  lupync  In  drrttrt 

Tint  dwafc  |var.  drejfii.  rfra,()  of  It  In  not  wjurtid  out, 
llur  ibal  drink  of  It  alio  lit.  synnorr.  of  crthc. 


Wfxlif,  Pa,  UjJv.  0  (Oif). 


Thou  dnilUte  it  vp  vnto  the  drerii. 


;var.  draafts.  Pun.  |. 
ttif.  In.  la.  17  (Olf.j. 


drastic  (dras'tik),  a.  and  ».  [=  F.  dratUqut.  = 
Sp.  drdxtico  I'g.  It.  drastico  (cf.  0.  draxtisch 
=  Dan.  Sw.  dra-'tirtk).  <  Or.  JpaoTi*of,  active, 
efficacious,  <  d/iov,  act,  effect,  do :  ace  dnma.] 
I.  n.  Effective;  effleacious;  powerful;  acting  „ 
with  force  or  violence;  vigorous:  aa,  a  drastic  ' 
cathartic.   Compare  cathartic,  a. 


The  Coercion  Act  .  .  .  had  Imprisoned  HIS  persons 
trial,  and  In  many  cases  without  even  letting 


nun  without  even  letting  them 
1  which  tlwy  were  charged,  hut 
,  tar  frixn  pacifying  the  country, 


know  the  offences  with 
th,-w  drinfie  ineaanrea, 

hud  brought  It  to  tile  very  rente  «t  civil  war. 

IT.  5.  Ortys,  lrtih  UiaL  tor  Eng.  Keaden.  p.  1S6. 

II.  n.  A  medicine,  which  speedily  and 
t mil ly  purges. 


a.    Traahy ;  of  no  worth ;  filthy. 


Mjnc 


1  taclM?  J  of  thy  ifriMfy  apeclie. 

Chaucrr,  ProL  to  llanHMfaj  L  i. 


dwrr, 

draft.  An  olwolele  contract*^!  form  of  dreadcth 
(dredrlh),  third  j»erson  aingtUar  indicative  pres- 
ent of  dread.  Chaucer. 

drat-  (drat),  r.  t.  [A  minced  form  of  'od  rot: 
at*  'od  and  rotJ]  An  expletive  expressive 
of  mild  indignation  or  annoyance,  similar  to 
plaaue  on,  plague  lake,  bother:  as,  draf  that 
rhifd !    [Low,  and  chiefly  proT.  Eng.] 

And  ateepera  waking  trntmblc  *%dnt  that  cat" 

T.Uood. 

The  qulnl  a  in  «  a«  "  drattttt '  and  "  tkitlwrpd,"  and  very 
icrt>er»llt  .iiiMtti«in*tlw:d  lij  alt  tltc  tnntrii-r*  vIhiIio.1  younu 
..,„..  Tnllofe. 

drattle(drat'l),r.<.  SameaadrafZ.  [I'rov.Eng.] 

1  r  1  

T.  MuoAm,  Tom 
It,  it.    A  corrupt  spelling  of  draff. 
it1,      a.,  and  r.    See  draft*. 
W2t,  ».    Sec  draff. 

It-board  (draft'oord),  n.   The  board  on 
the  game  of  draughts  or  checker*  ig 
piaved;  a  cheeker-boanl. 
draught-bridge*,  »■  [ME.  drnaAt  triage,  dravte 
bridge:  see  draft*,  draught*,  a.,  34,  and  bridge*, 
and  cf.  dmu-bridgcl    A  drawbridge. 


ithcybrwuth. 
t  tuford,  (CM, 


Wm  Out  non  entro  that  to  the  caatelle  can  l|«re 
H.vt  a  .treile  ka,H-e,  at  the  er.de  a  dm«fl  lmVr. 
I;  *  rtrflriia«e,  tr.  ot  Langtofl  «Cltron.(ed.  Ileanirkp. 

(draft 'houa),  a.  A 


i.rivy. 


And  they  brake  down  tl 
the  liolue  of  Baal,  1 


183. 


of  Baal,  and  brake 
it  a  «lmu,,Jt(  *w 

1  a.  x.  'j7. 


aW 

unto  this  day. 
draughtlnOBS,  ».    See  drafHness. 
draughtsman,  «.  Seedra/drniad. 
draughtsmanship,  ».  Hee 
draughty1,  a.    See  drafty*. 

,  a.    Hee  drafts. 

preterit  01  *inrr. 
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Dravidian  (dra-vid'i^tn),  n.  [<  Skt.  Drdrida, 
with  cerebral  rf,  whence  in  Hind.  Itrdeida  and 
Itrttnira:  see  dcf.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gra- 
vida or  Pravira,  1111  ancient  province  of  south- 
ern India:  apeciflcally  applied  to  a  fumily  of 
longiicH  spoken  in  southern  India  and  Ceylon, 
Mip|>oKcd  by  some  to  be  Scythian  or  Ural- 
Altaic,  by  others  to  constitute  an  independent 
group  of  languages.  It  includes  Tamil,  Telu- 
gu,  Canareae,  ilalayalam  or  Malabar,  Tulu, 
etc.    Also  called  Tamilian. 

Dravidic  (dra-vid'ik),  a.   Same  as  Draridian. 

They  tint  entered  India,  became  mingled  with  the 
I)r*v\dic  ruof.  aud  afterward  were  driven  out. 

.1  ....  r'.  .Ill.'iy.'ii Mil,  X.  fiO. 

draw  (dra,),  r. ;  pret.  dreif,  pp.  drawn,  ppr.  draw- 
ing. [<  ME.  drawen,  drajhen,  draft*,  drahen 
(pret.  drew,  dreiec,  drove,  drowgh,  drough,  drag, 
drok,  pp.  dr<i«*r  ».  dratrc,  drajen),  <  AS.  dragnn 
(pret.  drag,  droh,  pi.  drogon,  pp.  dragen),  tr, 
draw,  drag,  iutr.  go.  =  OS.  dragan  =  OKriei*. 
drega,  draga  =  1).  dragrn,  carry,  =  MLU.  I/i. 
dragen  =a  Olli}.  tragan,  MUG.  O.  tnmm,  carry, 
bear,  =  Ice),  draga  =  Sw.  draga  =  Pan.  drage, 
draw,  pull,  drug,  =  Oolh.  dragan,  draw.  Jsot 
cognate  with  L.  trahm;  draw,  whence  E.  tracr, 
tract,  ete.  Heucu  till,  drag,  draggle,  dratcl. 
drain,  draught*  =  draft*,  dray*,  dredge*,  and 

r)b.  dregs.  Cf.  mdraw,  autaraic,  irif<irfra«-.J 
trans,  1.  To  give  motion  to  by  the  action  of 
pulling;  catlKi-  to  move  toward  the  force  applied, 
or  in  the  line  of  pull  or  traction :  often  with  an 
adverb  of  direction:  as,  to  rfroir  a  wagon,  a  train, 
or  a  load ;  to  draw  doten  the  blinds. 

Til  a  bearded  Arrow,  and  w  ill  more  eutly  \<e  thrmt 
forward  than  drmm  bark,   t^njrrrr,  Old  Bat, he  lor.  Ill  la 

'i'hey  draw  wi>  the  wnter  by  a  windlaa*  |fr\im  cUUrn*!, 
aiid  carry'  It  hi  leather  biun  on  catneU  U>  llw  liowat*. 

/•oeorJr,  |x,«  rlption  of  tint  Kaat,  I.  a 

TImi  carrlairo  wai  draten  by  a  pair  of  well  kept  blai.k 
poulea,  furnished  with  every  Kiiropeati  aiipurteiiarico. 

II.  <).  fnrtm-A,  tMUTn  An-hlpcUirn,  p.  t»4. 

To  pull  along,  as  a  curtain,  or  to  pull  with 
«t  rings,  as  a  purse,  so  as  to  open  or  to  closo 
it;  pull  across:  as,  to  dram  the  bow  across  the 
strings  of  a  violin. 

F.ven  mcb  a  man  .  .  . 
Irtrie  Brtam'i  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 

We  will  dnrtr  the  ciirtaln,  and  ihow  yon  the  picture. 

Slmk.,  T.  N.,  i.  K 

t'luee  up  hi*  fljea,  and  rf raie  the  curtain  eloic  ; 
And  let  ui  all  to  ntcditalloa. 

Salt:,  S  Baa.  TL,  hl  3. 

one  for  hll  lake  that  deman<ls  it,  but 
,V.r  T.  Drovmr,  Itellirio  yiedicl,  IL  t 

Whirh  {heart  I  >hil!  ever  when  I  am  with  you  be  In  my 
face  and  tongue,  and  when  I  am  from  you,  in  my  lettera, 
for  I  will  never  drair  curtain  between  you  and  It. 

Dunne,  Letters,  lull  I. 

3.  To  remove  or  extract  by  pulling:  as,  to  draw 
a  sword  (from  its  scabbard);  to  urate  teeth ;  to 
dmic  a  cork. 

Asrrauadaln  .  .  .  dmtyh  hll  awerde,  and  apparelled 
hym  ielf  10  dlffende.  Mrrtin  (K.  E.  T.  S  ),  III.  50*. 

not  thy  iword ;  tliou  know  at  I  cannot  fear 
A  mbject'i  hand. 

fienu.  and  Ft..  MaVd't  Tragvdy,  Hi.  1. 
lie  durit  not  drnir  a  knife  to  cut  bin  meat. 

Flttcher  (naif  another).  Love'a  Cure,  lit.  2. 

4.  To  take  or  let  out,  as  from  a  receptacle  or 
repository;  remove;  withdraw:  as,  to  druir  wa- 
ter from  a  well  or  wine  from  a  cask;  to  draw 
blood;  to  draw  money  from  a  bank;  to  draw 
tho  charge  from  a  gun. 

The  Anirell  of  Death  drrv  from  him  hla  aoule  out  of  till 
uoatrjtt,  by  tile  amcll  of  all  apple  of  . 

/'Kl 


I  draw  not  toy  pun 
fill  that  enjoined  if. 


Myielf  dm*  lorae  blond  in  thoeo  1 
irive  my  hawl  to  be  wathol  front 

tUa%u  and  Fl.,  Philaiter,  L  1. 

5.  To  take,  get,  derive,  or  obtain,  as  from  a 
source :  as,  to  drate  supplies  from  home ;  to 
draw  consolation  from  the  promises  of  Scrip- 


draw 

6.  To  lead  or  take  along,  as  by  inducement, 
persuasion,  or  command;  induce  or  cause  to  go 
with  one:  aa,  to  druar  a  person  U>  the  lop  ot  a 
hiLL 

Nay,  rather  wilt  thou  draw  thy  force*  hence. 

Shak..  a  Hen.  V].,  v.  I. 
sir  Fraud*  improved  his  opportunity  to  Ivuttonholi*  Mr 
Fillmore-,  and  dreir  him  into  the  licit  r<»>m. 

J.  ItatrthuruL;  Iwit.  p.  let. 

7.  To  lead  or  cause  to  come;  bring  by  induce- 
ment or  attraction;  call  up  or  together;  at- 
tract: as,  to  drate  a  large  audience;  to  tirnic 
lightning  from  the  clouds. 

so  they  yede,  and  met  with  their  enmyca,  and  tvifik 
that  thel  hadde  dniire  to  hem  grete  port  of  the  loafea, 

JferfmtE.  E.  V.  #.),  I.  OS. 
He  ihal  draw*  into  reuienihrsnnce 
The  fortune  of  tills  world.i  cliaimne. 

fVomrr,  font.  Amint.,  1.  a. 
Why  do  melodratnaa  dmtr  larger  audiences  than  \lac- 
!  •  Ill  Whiyilt,  Em.  ami  Rev.,  1.  la*. 

8.  In  billiards,  to  cause  to  recoil  after  impact, 
as  if  pulled  back:  as,  to  dmre  a  ball.— 9.  To 
allure;  entice;  induce:  as,  todruir  tho  atten- 
tion of  an  assembly. 

hhe  [Mary  Qmcn  of  Scots)  iniwered,  That  latHtH 
inli:ht  1st  counterfeited,  her  s,vretarlca  might  be  cor- 
rupted ;  the  rest,  in  hope  of  life  might  be  dinfCM  to  con. 
feu  that  which  wai  not  true,     baker,  Cbroak'lei.  p.  3ct>. 

I  may  lie  dm  ten  to  ihcw  I  can  neglect 
All  private  aliui,  though  I  affect  my  reit. 

if.  Jmuux.  Sejantu,  III,  I. 

Some  Indict  of  position  actually  engaged  a  famous  mini- 
Ic  and  comic  ainger  to  set  up  a  puppet  show,  In  the  hope 
of  drawing  away  the  people  from  Handel. 

Lftkv.  Eng.  In  ISth  Cent.,  Iv. 

10,  To  elicit;  evoke;  bring  out  by  some  induce- 
ment or  influence:  as,  to  draw  a  confession  from 
a  criminal ;  to  drmr  the  fire  of  an  enemy  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  his  strength  or  gain  some  ad- 
vantage ;  to  draa?  down  vengeance  upon  one's 


could  .fruit  one  Impatient  e»- 
I.  vl. 


When  he  wai  spit  apt 
scourged,  none  of  all  these 
presalou  ft. .in  him. 

lira  skill  and  rare  with  which  Hum.  fathers  had,  during 
several  generations,  conducted  the  education  of  tooth, 
hail  dnim-Ji  forth  reluctant  pialaea  from  the  wisest  ('n  .tea. 
Ui-.ts.  Jfaeauidy,  HUt.  Eng..  vL 

11.  To  deduce;  infer:  as,  to  drasr  conclusions 
or  arguments  from  tho  facta  that  have  come  to 
light ;  to  draw  an  inference. 

Irate  lucky  or  unlucky  omens  from  the 
see  on  going  out  of  the  house  In  the 
B.  r.  Urn;  Modem  Egyptian!,  I.  3*0. 

12.  To  extort;  force  out:  as,  the  reeital  of  his 


He  (William  II.)  set  forth  a  Proclamation  that  none 
ibould  pi  out  of  the  Itcalin  without  his  Licence,  by  which 
he  drrieniui  h  Money  from  many.  £«*rr, Chronicle!,  |.  St. 

13.  To  inhale  or  suck  in;  get  or  cause  to  pass 
by  inhalation  or  suction:  as,  to  draw  a  long 
breath 


air  into  the  lungs;  the 
the  chimney. 

Til  bane  to  draw 


lit  I. 


14.  To  drain  or  let  out  the  contents  of ; 
by  drawing  off  a  fluid  from :  as,  to  draw  a ) 

•Of 


A  llonesa,  with  udder*  all  drawn  dry. 

Lay  couching,         SAaJr.,  As  you  Like  It,  lr.  a. 
Or  hath  the  |mleu«sa  of  thy  guilt  drank  up 
Thy  blood,  and  dm»ra  thy  veins  aa  dry  of  that, 
As  U  thy  heart  of  truth?    «.  J.maoa,  Catiline,  Iv.  1 

IS.  To  drag  along  on  the  ground  or  other  sur- 
face; moveTn  contact  with  a  surface:  ns,todraw 
the  linger  over  anything.  [in  an  early  form  of  tho 
punishment  of  death  by  lunging  the  iniTerer  wai  violent- 
ly dragged  or  dnttcn  to  the  gallows  at  the  tall  of  a  hone. 
LafaT  the  execution  wai  rendered  raore  humane,  without 
altering  its  form,  by  drasnno  the  condemned  on  a  hurdle, 
or  in  a  cart.  Instead  of  literally  on  the  ground.  .See  del. 
10,  and  compare  to  Aaa*;,  draw,  and  '/mrrUr.  under  na*v,  v.) 


taniSivJ.'iii«,  L  toss. 


uraughty-t,  «. 
dravo  (drav). 


ture. 

I  write  to  sou  a  trellce  in  englbeh  breuely  dra«re  out 
of  the  book  of  uolntls  csseucijs  In  latyil. 

Boa*  o/  <i»inle  Jiurncf  ted.  Furnlralll,  p.  i. 

The  colonies  of  heaven  most  be  drnrci  from  earth. 

Sir  T.  Browne.  Christ  MoT,,  ILL  85. 

Wlul  I  argue  sliall  be  drmrn  from  the  Kiijiture  only  ; 
aud  tin  rln  from  true  fumlameiiUd  principles  of  the  gosrrl. 

Wit,*,,  civil  Power. 

Tlir  Poet  dra.es  the  Occasion  from  an  Invitation  which 
tie  here  makes  to  his  Friend. 

<v.n/n"iv,  tr.  of  Juvenili  s  Ss tires,  gl.,  Arg. 

The  genius  of  every  remenit,i.n,I  i«~.t  dr»ir  the  f,.n-e« 
that  limit  it  up  oiil  ot  Oie  deeiy  of  a  long  succession  of  lib  Ihrei 

ones.  Louvd.  study  Window.,  p.  211.  It  burst. 


Tile  howndei  aehulil  the  flesch  dram*. 
Sir  AmmtM,  I.  1,3  (Weber  s  Mctr.  Koto..  III.). 

18.  To  eviscerate:  disembowel:  aa,  to  drov 
poultry;  hanged,  dratra,  and  quartered.  See 
hang,  i. — 17.  To  extract  the  strength  or  essen- 
tial qualities  of:  prepare  by  Infusion:  as,  to 
draw  tea.— 18.  To  extend  by  or  as  if  by  pull- 
ing; stretch;  lengtheu;  prolong:  as,  to  draw 
wire ;  to  draw  a  long  face. 

Hla  face  ifruirn  longer  than  'twas  wont 

B.  Jonnm,  Vol  pone,  L  I. 

While  the  fatal  sister  sought  to  twine 
Ills  thread  and  keep  It^cvon,  ihe  drew  It  so  fine 


Digitized  by  Google 


draw 


Im 

tHl 


i  mile*,  with  many  a  winding  boat 

10.  To  pull  to  » 
or  a  bow,  in 
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My  puree  Is  large  and  deep, 
Beyond  the  reach  "f  riot  to  draw  dry. 

Amu.  end  *7  ,  Laws  of  randy,  IL  V 
To  draw  In.  (a)  To  contract ;  reduce  la  « 

,  to  draw  in  om  i 


;  or  stratagem  ; 

i)r  opinion*  .  be- 


And  »  certain  mi 
the  kin*  of  UneL 

Onr  nitration  ll  directed  to  the  | 
tn?  the  baw  string.     SfrW/.  I 

80.  To  drag  or  force  from 
badger,  etc. ;  fore*  to  appear. 
ing. 

Von  may  d/aw  your  Fn»  If  you  please,  dir.  and  make  a 
tlar.lni  Flouriab  somen  her.-  else. 

Confrere,  Way  of  toe  World,  v.  in. 

SI.  To  brine  out  by 
mum>  to  declare  one 
tray  into  utterance. 

We  are  rather  Inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Coleman  waa 
drawn  on  tike  occaason.  and  that  He  failed  to  perceive  II. 

II  rati  .j  .i-.r.  .  Hrr  ,  I  XXV,  Ml, 

S3.  To  produce;  bring  in:  aa,  th«  deposits 
draw  interest. — 88.  To  get  or  obtain,  especially 
aa  due ;  take  or  receive  by  right,  aa  for  service, 
l  in  competition,  etc. 

If  < 

Were  In  all  |owta,  and  eiterjr  |«art  a  i 
I  would  not  dram  tb.ni  -  I  would  h< 

~  *.,  M.  of  V.,  It.  1. 

r  we  drew  rata  for  a  acore  of  aprlcocka,  the 


» draw  an  aprlroeh. 
Jfarstois  ami  WrUicr.  Malcontent.  Ind. 


S4.  To  trace; 
straight  line. 

Be  IGodl 
of  hi.  ll*, 


;  or  lay  out:  as,  to 


tba  line  of  hi*  Ji 

m 


II.  IV. 


Warring  on  a  later  day, 
K.*it..l  affrighted  Lisbon  drew 
The  treble  wurks,  the  Tut  designs 
Of  Ufa  labour  .1  rampart  line*. 

T'lxnu-m,  Death  of  Wellington,  *L 

80.  To  delineate;  aketcb  in  lines  or  words;  de- 
pict: aa,  to  rfrua-  a  plan  or  a  portrait ;  he  drear 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  city. 

I  haue  <lww  a  Map 
and  Harbour  to  Harbour 
IWka,  and  Land  markce. 

Cay*.  John  Smith.  True  Travels.  II.  Its). 


;  Ue  ll  drawn  leaning  oft  a  desk. 

/.  rosiest.  I  omplele  Angler.  p  H 
The  flower*  therein. 

■  on  the  margin  of  the  yellowing  tkln 

■  rhaptrrs  entled. 

H'dLim  Jfoma,  Earthly  Paradlae,  III.  MB. 

86.  To  make  a  draft  of;  write  out  in  form;  in 
old  uae.  to  compose  or  compile:  a*,  to  drug-  a 
to  draw  a  check. 


Whet 


Thi>  buke  la  on  Yngleae  • 

//amavde,  Prick  ol  Coliecscoee,  I.  MO. 

Go.  the 


,"hTn7L^J"U!d; 
and  /iosricy,  Maid  In  the  Mill,  It.  S. 


and  It  must  ha  c 

SLJudd.  Margaret,  Ll 
fa)  To  cntlrct :  bring  together :  aa,  to  draw  in  one  a  loena. 
(e)  To  entire,  allure,  ol 
drawn  in  by  a  echemer. 

That  a  Fool  abould  aak  neb  a  malicious  Question: 
Death  !   I  shall  be  drown  in  lwfnre  I  know  where  1  am. 

CoiayreM,  Old  HaU  hclor.  IlL  la 

To  draw  In  tba  horn*   See  Aom-TO  draw  It  tarn, 

to  make  oTer-arraouloua,  nice,  or  alferleal  dlaUnctlona. 
|i'<dlwi.|-To  draw  It  mild,  to  express  something  la 
moderate  tem»:  refrain  from  rieggrrailon.  [to||iai.)_ 
To  draw  Oft  («)  To  withdraw  ;  divert :  aa,  to  draw  e/ 
the  mind  from  a  painful  subject.  (a)  To  take  or  cause  to 
flow  :  aa,  to  draw  of  wine  or  rider  from  a  veasel.  <e)  To 
ri tract  by  distillation.  TO  draw  OB.  (a)  To  all  nr..  ,  en- 
tice :  aa,  to  draw  one  en  by  promisee  of  favor. 

noma  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her; 
Home  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on. 

Tenapaim,  Enoch  Ardcu. 
(»)  To  oreaalon  j  Invite ;  bring  about. 

Was  there  ever  People  ao  actlre  to  druse  on  their  own 
0 owaU.  Letter.,  I.  vL  it. 
1'n.ler  colour  of  war,  which  either  hi.  negligence  drew 
on,  or  Ida  practices  ,wurur»d,  be  levied  a  *ulj"^y 

TO  draw  out  <«)  To  lengthen ;  extend. 

the  rules  of  tillage  and  plantlns: 
eaiod  \i±i  despatched  in  half  a  one. 
Addimm,  Vlrgil'a  tieoraica. 
(a)  To  letarthen  In  Urn. :  cause  to  rontlnne  j  protract. 

Wilt  thou  lie  angry  with  us  for  erer  t  wilt  thou  draweur 
thine  anger  to  all  generation*  T  Pa.  Um  6. 

Thy  unklndneaa  shall  his  death  strasroair 
To  lingering  eufferance.       .S'Aog.,  M.  for  M.,  IL  a. 

On  Ule  stage 
Of  my  mortality  my  youth  haUi  arte.1 

of  raitlty,  drawn  mi/  at  length 

>W,  broken  Heart,  IlL  U. 
(c)  To  cause  to  Issue  forth ;  draw  off.  aa  lhiuor  from  a  raak. 

When  one  came  to  the  preaafat  for  to  if  raw  est/  fifty  vrs- 
ael*  out  of  the  pres.,  there  were  tint  twenty.  Hag.  IL  Id 
i  ll  To  ritrart,  as  the  spirit  of  a  substance,  (el  To  detach  ; 
arparate  from  the  main  body :  aa,  to  draw  oml  a  file  or 
party  of  men. 

/<roie  inti  and  take  yon  a  lamb  according  to  rour  fa 
Ilea,  and  kill  the  paaeoier.  Ij  til.  21. 

(/)  To  range  :  array  In  line. 

It  had  bin  a  small  malatery  for  him,  to  have  drawn  our 
Ids  tagtuns  into  array,  and  llankt  them  with  lus  thunder. 

MiU-m,  Oiurvh  li.nernuient.  IL  I. 
All  his  past  life.  iUy  by  day. 
In  <me  sl^rt  nMinieiit  lie  could  see 
prawn  **/  Itefore  him. 

N'm7i*i*  Jfawis,  Urthly  Paradlae,  I.  ws. 
13)  To  ellrlt  by  aaesttonlng  or  atldn-a* .  ranee  to  he  de- 
clareil ;  call  forth  :  aa.  to  druwuat  fai  u  fr>mi  a  nltneaa. 
(A)  To  leail  to  s|ieak  or  art  freely  ;  obtain  an  anrramed 
eshllilUoti  ol  the  opinions  or  character  of :  as.  to  draw  Mil 
at  a  party  ;  to  draw  one  our  on  relighni 
"    (a)  To  rnlae,  or  caw  to 


a  bashful  person  ■ 


Ha  entreated  Mr.  Imctor  her  hustmnd  that 
straw  a  booke  la  bill  or  bnet|  t<-  Intimate  to  ' 
reaaona,  and  bee  would  be  very  thanktull  to 

nVnrennfu,  Pasaengrri  Ilialogiies  (16t;t 

He  withdrew  himself  to  hla  lodging  .  .  .  and  drew  out 
bolli  hla  proposition*  and  ansaers  to  our  romidaluta. 

a  inlAro*.,  Hist.  New  England,  IL  Sll. 
Tlirn.  strongly  fencing  111  go*  wraith  by  law, 
Indenture*,  lorenants,  articles,  thry  draw. 

/'"/".  Donne  s  riatlrea,  IL  W. 

27.  H*tHf.|  to  require  a  dejith  of  at  leant  (»o 
many  feet  of  water)  In  order  to  float :  aaid  of 
a  veaael :  aa,  the  ship  drnsr*  10  feet  of  water. 


sy  on  Inebriating  Uqanra,  1KM.  p>  28,  aaya 
phyaklan  Khates  drew  oivr  a  red  oil  by 
Dun),  called  oleum  benedict  urn  philoso. 


.V.  and  U. 
oltfm 


distillation  (A.  D. 
pb/irum. 

(M  To  psranade  or  indu 

and  to  Join  one's  own  party :  aa,  aome  men  may  be  drawn 
«iw  by  Interest,  others  by  tear.  To  draw  rain,  to  tighten 
the  reins  :  hence,  to  slacken  one's  speed  ;  stop. 

He  reached  a  broad  river  s  side. 
And  there  he  drew  his  rein. 

Sir  ItUand  «'hlld  a  Ballads,  I.  e»X 

To  draw  tba  curtain.  Hee  curtain  -  To 

lacks,  in  wenrina,  to  drprea*  the  lark-slnkcr*. 
ao  aa  to  form  double  l.»-|i*.  —  To  draw  tba  11 
a  limit  or  division  In  thought,  action,  ronccaanin,'  etc. :  as, 
I  will  do  no  more  ;  I  draw  tkt  fine  at  that. 


Mil  arr,  p.  lia>. 
g  party. 


draw  tba 

one  by  one. 


i  to  ine  his  manner  of  eaating 

i  a  aula  rtUdaawMata  liaml.  „  Kl>h)n             „  „  ^  wfriHt  ,„  ,„WM^  „, 

lrlv..  Wary,  II.  a.a.  u  j-isallde  todrawany  al«s,dato  f.rw  of  **r«»t»otibetl 

-  I"  run  aground,  the  the  animal  and  regetable  klngdoma 

boats  of  the  Nile  are  generally  uud«  to  draw  rather  more  Itulnir,  Fermentation  <trana.V,  p. 
water  at  the  head  than  at  the  stern. 

f.  W.  Lanr.  M.Mlern  Egyptlana,  II  S7. 


wren 


Sll 


To  draw  tba  long;  bow.  See  oov-r 


88.  In  med.,  to  digest  and  cause  to  diacharee: 
as.  to  dram-  an  abeeeiui  or  ulcer  by  a  poultice  or 
planter. —  SO.  In  card-playing,  to  take  or  re- 
ceive, an  a  card  or  cardi  not  yet  dealt  from  the 
pack,  or  one  to  which  a  player  is  entitled  from 
another  hand. — 30.  In  mtninij,  to  raise  (ore)  to 
the  anrfuec.  f>rawin>r.  Aoisroor,  iniidnw,  and  i*tting 
arv  all  terms  in  use  in  various  mining  districts,  and  hare 
essentially  the  same  meaning.  The  engine  which  dnea 
thr  work  is  moat  Colnmonly  callfl  the  windin.r  mtrine; 
but  thr  most  ftunprrbnialre  ami  generally  uwl  phrase 
tor  raising  coal  or  or>.  from  the  mine  to  tfir  snrta<^.  I. 
draw.no  rtu/.  Drawn  forward,  said  of  a  fumace  tlre 
when  fuel  is  added  to  It  and  thr  draft  Is  turned  oo.-To 


To  draw  up.  in) 

To  ralae;  lift:  elevate,    (t.)  To  Iwing  bigethrr  In  regular 


order  or  arrangement,  aa  In  Hue  of  battle;  array. 

That  select  asaembly  waa  drains  u»  in  the  centre  of  a 
pnidtgioua  multitude.  .tddieon.  Vision  of  Justice. 

At  the  very  first  review  which  h*  tTyreonnrll  held,  it 
waa  evident  to  all  who  were  near  to  him  that  he  did  not 


know  how  to  draw  uyi  a  regiment. 


On  thexnthnf  May.Ueneral 
drawn  up  prepared  for  Kittle. 

f*.  ,s".  Oronf 


p,  vL 


Personal  Memoir*.  I.  shx 
i  writing.  In  order  to  em- 
prepare  in  writing:  as.  to 


draw  a  bead  on.  ^eeiead  To  draw  a  eorar,  to  hunt 
through  It  for  game.-  TO  draw  back,  to  receive  bark,  aa 
diittra  on  g.««ls  —  To  draw  cuta.  See  cvr.-To  draw 
down,  In  /..'Mn,,.  to  redo,.-.-  the  sire  of  (in.  ta)  »mrs)  by 
hanuurnng  -  To  draw  dry,  !••  draw  ..If  or  remove  all  the 
contents  fr>m:  empty  completely :  aa,  to  draw  a  wall  dry. 


(c)  To  r.nii|».»e  In  due  form,  s 

Iwsly  what  has  leffl  prnpose.1 

draw  up  a  prtltion  :  to  draw  up  a  memorandum  of  ron* 
trait. 

The  lady  hrmtftrr-mesitlraied.  .  .  .  having  approved 
my  late  discourse  ol  advertiacmenta,  obliged  me  to  draw 
up  this,  and  luaert  it  In  the  body  of  my  paper. 

SfreJe,  Taller,  So.  M* 
waa  appointed  to  draw  up  an  answer 

"'at.  Fjlf.,  vi. 


-  Syn  1.  />raw.  Drag,  //aid.  Theae  wnrda  are  In  an  a*, 
rending  scale  according  to  the  effort  involved.  They  gen- 
erally Imply  that  the  person  or  thing  drawing,  etc.,  goeg 
before  or  along.  Oraw  usually  implies  merely  cite,  live 
pulling  or  penuaalon.  Dragytng  Is  generally  upon  the 
ground  or  aurfare,  to  overcome  active  or  tssasive  realat* 
anre:  aa.  todrau  a  culprit  to  Jail ;  to  drat)  a  log  to  the  mill. 
Haul  more  distinctly  Implies  the  use  of  main  force  against 
a  counteracting  impediment,  as  that  of  a  dead  weight,  or 
against  active  resistance,  aa  that  of  a  struggling  person : 
aa,  to  Aauf  a  boat  ashore ;  to  Asruf  up  a  prisoner 

P-uually  a  nuisance  are  the  native  cartinen,  with  their 
long  low  carts  drawn  by  mules  or  donkeys. 

K,  Sartoriu,.  In  the,  Soudan.  IL 
Death  from  a  rough  and  homely  feast 
i/rear  them  away, 

W'iUiaa,  Jforru,  Karthly  Paradlae.  II.  tiS. 
Hence  wilt  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heela 
t'uto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  lie  lliy  grave. 

.*/••*,  3  Urn  VI  .  |v.  Ill 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts, 
la  in  baae  durance,  and  contagkias  prison  ; 
//nsu*d  Ulitlver 

By  moat  mechanical  atv.1  dirty  hand. 

Shot.,  t  Hen  IV  ,  v.  IL 

IX  <afr<iag.  1.  To  produce  motion,  or  move- 
ineiit  of  any  kind,  by  force  of  pulling,  auction, 
or  attraction :  aa,  an  animal  or  an  engine  dratet 
by  gheer  strength  or  energy;  a  sail  dram*  by 
being  filled  with  wind  and  properly  trimmetl ; 
a  chimney  or  a  stove  draws  by  sucking  in  a 
current  of  air;  a  magnet  drairgby  its  inherent 
power  of  attraction;  a  bliater  or  poultice  is 
popularly  aaid  to  drag?  from  its  attracting  hu- 
mors to  the  surface  or  bringing  an  abscess  to 
ahead. 

An  heller  .  .  .  which  bath  not  droien  in  the  yoke. 

DeuL  III  S. 

2.  To  have  an  attracting  influence  or  effect  ; 
attract  attention  or  attendance;  exercise  al- 
lurement, literally  or  figuratively :  aa,  the  plny 
rira«r«  well. 

Example  draw.,  when  Precept  falls. 
And  Sermons  are  less  read  than  Talrs, 

l*rior.  The  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

Thry  should  keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  In 
their  minda.  that  ll  may  not  draw  too  much. 

Addimm,  Spectator. 
It  la  a  singular  fart  that  Mr.  Rnrrann  to  the  ■ 
ily  attractive  lecturer  In  America.  .  .  .  Mr,  V 


6.  To  move  in  some  direction  or  manner  in- 
dicated by  an  adjunct  or  adjuncts;  gn, 
pass,  etc.,  by  or  as  if  by  being  drawn  or 
traeted  (with  reference  fosome  specific 
or  destination):  aa,  the  wind  rfrcr  strongly 
tkrough  the  ravine.    See  phrases  below. 

He,  arriving  with  the  fall  of  day, 
Crrw  lo  the  gale.  Spenser,  F.  «.,  VI,  IlL  37. 

6.  To  tinaheatbe  one's  sword :  as,  drntr  and  de- 
fend thyself;  he  drew  upon  me. 

/►raw.  if  yon  be  men.— tlregory,  remember  thy  swash- 
ing blow.  Shot,,  k  and  }.,  I.  I. 

A  nobleman  can  now  no  loin 
tioo  every  .  .  .  bully  who  draii 
Macatday,  Weal 

7.  To  nse  or  practise  the  art  of  delineating; 
figures:  as,  he  rfrasr*  correctly.—  8.  To  make 
a  draft  or  demand :  with  on  or  upon ;  as,  to  draw 
on  one's  imagination,  experience,  etc. 

It  Is  .as  my  own  personal  reminiscence,  that  I  draw  for 
the  following  story,     /farasvm,  Ingvddsby  Legend*.  1. 1«. 
Draw  not  too  often  on  the  gushing  spring, 

1  o  ertiowliig  tell 
i  rise. 

Jonti  Very,  Poem*,  p  7(V 


•r  cover  with  his  protcc 
i  In  hi*  ipiarrel. 
Reviewer  s  Del.  of  Mill. 


a  formal  written  appli- 
or  other  medium  for 
i :  with  on :  as.  dratf  on  the 
firm  when  you  need  funds. 
You  may  draw  on  me  for  the  expenses  of  your  Joumrv. 

•rap. 

10.  To  be  susceptible  to  the  action  of  drawing 
or  pulling:  as,  the  cart  rfror*  easily;  the  pipe 
oVon-*  freely. 

Thy  balance  wfU  not  draw;  thy  balance  will  not  down. 

V«mrOM,  Kill  Me  UH,  |.  |. 

11.  Ill  ntflnxf".,  to  leave  the  mold  with  ease, 
because  of  the  shape  given  to  the  mold  aud 
therefore  to  the  piece  cast  in  it.  In  meUlcaiUag. 
rooldtug  of  |s.tt«ry,  and  the  like,  care  to  taken  Uiat  the 
sha|»>  sludl  be  such  that  the  least  touch  will  disengage  the 
object  from  the  mold  :  thus,  the  side*  of  thr  mold  are  not 
normal  to  the  bark,  but  slightly  Inclined,  and  similar  pre' 
cautions  are  taken  in  other  caeca.    *re  drfiivrl.  r  i. 

12.  To  sink  or  settle  in  water:  said  of  ships. 
Lklht  boats  may  sail  self  I.  though  greater  hulks  draw 

SkaJt..  T.  ami  c.  LL  *. 
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draw 


»."u'i> 

She  la  youre  doaghte 
UUU  nfter  hir  luoder. 


IMS,  In  Jour. 


wttb-oute  doute,  riiiI  draweOi 
Merlin  (K.  R.  T.  8.),  UL  IN, 

He  ts  more  suetbar  then  U  any 
Oft  thai  lie  drawilA  aflrr  that  luydy 
Ffro  w  hum  be  U  dlsccnded  uerily. 

Horn,  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  L  82*3. 


To  draw  back  «>r  backward, 

v  i  thd  raw. 


The  soldier  also  that  aht 


(a)  To  rtiUre ;  move  back ; 
lid  go  on  warfare,  ho  will  draw 


back  a*  much  a*  he  can. 

Latimer,  Sd  Sonaon  bflf.  Kdw.  TX,  1MO. 
Her  ©ooarlou*  diffidence  h»  taw, 
Drew  backward,  aa  1n  modest  awe. 

.SSeofl,  Rokeby,  It.  i. 
(6)  To  tarn  back  or  away,  aa  from  an  undertaking  or  a 
belief ;  irlre  war ;  recede. 

Now  the  Just  ahall  lire  by  faith  ;  bat  If  any  man  draw 
bark,  my  aoul  ahall  hare  no  pleasure  in  him.    Heb.  x.  88. 

To  draw  by,  to  go  or  pau  by ;  cone  to  an  end. 

The  foolish  neighbour*  conic  and  go. 
And  teas*  her  till  the  day  dram  by. 

Ten hi...  n,  In  Metuotiam,  lx. 

To  draw  in,  to  shorten :  aa,  tbo  day*  draw  in  now. 

As  the  day*  were  drafting  in,  a*  old  ladle*  say,  It  waa 
advisable  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  daylight. 

Mr,  Chat.  Meredith,  My  Home  in  Tasmania. 

To  draw  near  or  nigh,  la  approach  closely ;  come  mar. 

They  draw  war  unto  the  gate,  of  death.     Pa.  cvlL  IS. 

Drau-  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  yon.  ^  ^ 

TO  draw  Off.  (a)  To  retire  ;  retreat :  as,  the  company  drew 
»/ by  degree*. 

Moutpeniier,  finding  no  prcapect  of  relief  from  home, 
ami  straitened  by  the  want  of  provisions,  determined  to 
draw  c/ Ironi  the  neighbourhood  of  Bencvento. 

Pretntl,  Ferd.  and  Is*.,  IL  2. 
To  make  good  the  cause  of  freedom  you  must  draw  of 
from  all  foolish  trust  In  others. 

Kmerron,  Fugitive  Stsrc  Law. 

(6)  To  prepare  to  strike,  aa  with  the  Bat,  in  a  personal  en- 
"  i-]- To  draw  on.  <a)(On,adv.)  Toad- 


1762 

2.  That  which  It  drawn  or  earned; 
a  lot  or  chance  drawn.— 3.  That  part  of  a  draw- 
bridge which  U  drawn  op  or  aside. — 4.  A  drawn 
game;  the  result  of  a  game  or  contest  when 
neither  parry  gains  the  advantage:  as,  the 
match  ended  in  a  dram. — S.  The  act  or  man- 
ner of  bending  a  bow  preparatory  to  shooting. 

The  utmost  care  and  great  practice  should  be  given  to 
acquiring  tbo  correct  draw, 

if.  and  IT.  Thotapton,  Archery,  p.  19. 

6.  The  lengthening  of  an  iron  rod  in  forging. 
—  7.  The  action  of  the  rollers  on  the  fiber  in 
a  drawing-frame. — 8.  The  gain  or  advance  of 
a  mole-carriage  in  drawing  out  the  yam. —  0. 
Among  sportsmen,  the  act  of  forcing  a  fox 
from  his  cover,  a  badger  from  his  bole,  etc. ; 
the  place  where  a  fox  is  drawn.  — 10.  Some- 
thing designed  to  draw  a  person  out,  to  make 
him  reveal  his  intentions  or  what  he  desires  to 
conceal  or  keep  back ;  a  feeler.  [Slang.] 

ThiawMWhat  In  modern  day*  Is  called  a  drnir.  It  was 
a  picas  put  boldly  forth  as  fact,  to  elicit  by  the  young 
man  *  answer  whether  he  had  been  there  lately  or  not 

C.  Rrade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  r. 

drawable  (dra'a-bl),  a.  [<  **»  +  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  drawn. 

drawback  (dra'bak),  n.    1.  Any  loss  of  advan- 
tage or  impairment  of  profit,  value,  success,  or 
satisfaction;  » 
a  disadvantage. 


drawfile 

drawbridge  (drft'brij), a.  [<  ME.  dra*ebrygger 
draiebrugge,  <  dratcrn,  draw,  +  brwgge,  etc., 
bridge.]  1.  A  bridge  which  may  be  drawn  up 
or  let  down  to  admit  or  binder  oommunical  ion, 
or  to  leave  a  transverse  passage  free,  aa  before 
the  gate  of  a  town  or  castle,  or  over  a  naviga- 
ble river.  Formerly  also  called  draught-bridge 
and  draught.   See  draft1. 

At 


^  The^avarire  "',n['nr>'1^;boj  ^"J"1 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  think  of  visiting  Scotland 
In  the  summer ;  but  the  drawback  will  be  to  leave  my  wife 
and  children.  Sydnry  Smith.  To  Frauds  Jeffrey,  lv. 


and  draught.    See  draft*.   Drawbridge,  a*  *ppli.d 
to  f.irllflcaUou«,  date  only  from  the  In ginning  <d  the  fiwr- 
_  .       tcctilh  century.  At 

*  4  ^tr^ws 

gate  of  the  fort  or 
of  the  advanced 
wurk  with  it*  outer 
bank,  taler. draw- 
brl-lgc*  formed  only 
the  Inner  portion  of 
the  platform  of  the 
bridge,  the  outer 
portion  bring  sta- 
looery.  The  draw, 
bridge  was  usually 
ruieed  by  chains 
attached  to  leter* 
projecting  from  the 
wall  at  a  pro|x-r 
distance  above  it. 
which  lever*  were 

Urs.lrf.J<e.Ch!*.uuiM<«rt«»is.Fr.a».  rlr,"i},*U  .V  P'tV 
-»  s—  webiht*  attached  to 

their  Inner  extremities,  the  wall  forming  the  fulcrum. 

When  raised,  the  drawbridge  formed  a  barricade  before 

tbo  Kate,  thus  providing  a  twofold  obstacle  to  the  asaaltant 

an  J  a  strengthened  barrier. 

to  Mexico  I*  two  league*,  all  on  a 

draw-bruiarM,  tnorow  which  tbo 
Pilgrimage,  p.  797. 


-  ,  I    I.M  II 

i-r  im 


The 


tHir  nuptial  h<mi 

Shot.. 


M.  K      L  L 


on ,  approach  In  pursuit :  as, 

frigate.   (2)  Of  a  dog,  to  i 


„  mecflluvlum, 
e  for  a  careful  dog  to 
.  sUty  feet 

S.  J.  Lewie,  The  American  Sportsman  <189&\  p.  iS2. 
TO  draw  out.  to  move  out  or  away,  as  from  a  station : 
absolutely,  or  followed  by  of  or  /ram:  as,  lite  army  drew 
•  f  the  denlo  slowly ;  tbo  ship  drew  oaf  from  her 


Sydney  Smith.  To  Francla  Jeffrey, 

2.  Money  or  an  amount  paid  back ;  usually,  a 
certain  amount  of  duties  or  customs  dues  paid 
back  or  remitted  to  an  importer  when  he  ex- 
ports goodR  that  ho  has  previously  imported 
and  paid  duty  on,  as,  for  instance,  tobacco,  or 
a  certain  amount  of  excise  paid  back  or  allow- 
ed on  the  exportation  of  home  manufactures. 
Abbreviated  dbk. 

Sir  John,  Honour  *  a  Cotnmodlly  not  vomtabte  among 
the  Merchant* ;  there  Is  no  tirawbeuk  upon  X 

e,  Sir  John;  1  have  known  a 
jut  aa  often  aa  Merchant*  enter 

back  *o "cieverly!*hat  'ihoee'w'ho  irbe  him  Credit 
upon 't,  never  percelv  d  it  till  the  (treat  Man  waa  out  of 


Post. 


Afrs.  (VuWirre.  Artlllc*,  L 


To-morrow  we'll  drau>  out.  and  view  the  c 
I'  the  mean  time,  all  apply  their  c 


The  train  /rain  ovt  the  castle  dmr. 

Srorr,  Marnilou.  vL  11 

To  draw  to  or  toward,  to  advance  to  or  In  the  direc- 
tion of ;  come  near ;  approach :  as,  the  day  draw*  toward 
evening. 

Vnto  hi*  manotr  roiuyn  were  many, 

Which  fro  huiiUnc  were  drawiwj  to  that  place, 

The  heaib  of  all  her  people  dmc  In  me. 
With  supplication  both  of  knee*  ami  binmie. 

TeNjifsoA,  lloty  Orall. 

To  draw  to  a  bead.  Santo  a*  to  tmnr  ta  a  Amid  (which 
see,  under  Acad). — To  draw  up,  (4)  f°  move  upward  ; 
rise ;  ascend  I  as,  the  cloud*  dresr  up  and  disclosed  the 


Whan  the  day  rp  drwAe  dt  the  dym  v.il.M, 
Thus  Jaaoo  full  ioyfull  to  tliat  genUII  aabL 

batrwiiun  of  Troy      E.  T.  l\  L  716. 

(b)  To  form  In  regular  order:  anuine  a  certain  onlcror 
arranitement :  as.  tho  trooi*  drr«-  up  In  front  of  the  pal- 
ace ;  the  Beet  drr«-  In  a  wiuklrclc.  (.-I  To  come  to  a 
stand ;  halt :  as,  the  carnage  dee  up  at  the  gale. 

1  could  see  my  grandfather  driving  swiftly  In  a  dg  along 
the  seaboard  road,  .  .  .  and  for  all  his  business  hurry, 
drawn?  up  to»|*-.vk  good-humourvdly  with  tboee  he  met. 

H  L.  StevcruoK,  .Some  College  Memories. 

(d)  To  keep  company,  as  a  lover:  followed  by  with. 

.'Scotch.) 

ake  me,  Marlon, 
j  draw  tip  tcT  Jean. 

/«»>«,  Bcuttbh  Songs.  L  1M. 

0  conMtia  ye  gotten  duke*,  or  lord*. 

InUII  your  oin  coiintrlc. 
That  ye  d,rw  up  trf  an  English  dog. 

To  bring  this  shame  on  me? 

iady  Ifaisr,  (ChiU  .  Balliuls.  IT.  82). 

draw  (dri),  a.  [<  drair,  r.]  1 .  The  act  of  draw- 
ing. Specifically  —(a)  In  carrf-playiair.  the  act  of  taking 
a  card  or  card*  from  the  pack  or  from  another  hand ;  Urn 
rtfht  er  prlrlleitc  "f  tioiiiK  so:  as.  It  is  my  draw  next  (b) 
In  btUiardt,  the  act  „f  making  the  cue-liall  recoil  from  an 
objc-t-hall  after  Impact,  .  ilher  str.ili.-bt  Imck  or  allghU; 

oftbeeae.' 


Rett? 


The  Irish  were  allowed  lo  Import  foreign  hop*,  and  to 
receive  adrateosekon  the  duty  on  British  hop*. 

Ucky,  Eng.  In  1Mb  Cent,  xrll. 

8.  In  i'ro»-/7>ii«disj7,  a  loose  piece  in  a  mold. 
In  brass-founding  such  a  piece  is  called  a  false 

cor*. 

draw-bar  (dra'bar),  n.  1.  A  bar  used  to  con- 
nect two  railroad-cant  or  locomotive*.  See 
drag-bar.    [U.  S.] 

The  higher  tin.  drair-*or  Is  above  the  rails  the  irreater 
will  bo  the  tendency  to  pull  the  enulnc  down  lieldnd  and 
up  In  front  Panwxf,  l-oeomotlvr,  p,  sm. 

St.  A  bar,  or  one  of  a  set  of  bars,  in  a  fence, 
which  can  be  drawn  back  or  let  down  to  allow 
passage,  as  along  a  road  or  path.    [U.  8.] 

They  w,-tc  now  sb  -pped  by  some  drair  bant,  which  passed, 
thev found  thomsclvesasoemllugasteeplncluu-sowti  wltlt 
largo  stones.  //nrprr'r  Mai).,  I.XXVI.  SOi 

draw-bays  fdra'baz),  n.  A  species  of  lasting, 
especially  for  making  shoes. 

draw-bench  (dra'bench),  n.  In  irire-draK'inj7, 
a  machine  in  which  wire  is  reilneed  in  sizo  or 
brought  to  gnge  by  being  drawn  through  open- 
ings of  standard  size.  See  dra<ctng-l>eneJi  and 
r/r«iriaj/-WoeJt. 

Solid  wire  can  easily  be  redncil  In  slxe  by  means  of  tlie 
dnsir-bencA,  acontmauce  *»iUww\Ut*v^\^  ^ 

draw-holt  (dnl'lMMt),  ».  Same  aa  coupling-friii, 
draw-bore  (dru'bor),  n.  In  earn.,  a  hole  pierced 
through  a  tenon,  nearer  to  the  shoulder  than  the 
holes  through  the  cheeks  are  to  the  abutment 
with  which  the  shoulder  is  to  come  into  con- 
tact, so  that  a  pin  when  driven  into  it  will  draw 
these  parts  together.- Draw-bore  pin,  a  Joiner*- 
tool,  coiflsllng  of  a  solid  piece  or  pin  of  »u-el.  tapered 
from  the  handle,  nwd  to  enlarge  the  pin  holes  which  are 
In  secure  a  mortise  ami  tenon,  aitd  to  hrlng  the  shoulder 
of  the  rail  close  home  to  the  abutment  on  the  edge  of  the 
stile.  \\  hen  this  Is  effected  the  draw  bore  pin  Is  removed, 
and  the  hole  is  filled  up  with  a  wooden  pet;. 

drawbore  (drn'bur),  v.  ».;  pret.  and  pp.  rfraic- 
ftored,  ppr.  draitboriitg.  To  make  a  draw  bore 
in :  as,  t-o  dravbnre  a  tenon. 

draw-boy  (drA'boi),  «.  A  boy  who  helps  a 
weaver  in  drawing  the  heddles  to  form  the  pat- 
tern of  the  cloth 


to  the  courtyard  of  the  old  mansion  lay 
an  archway,  surmonntcd  by  the  foresaid  tower, 
L  it  the  drawbrtdoe  was  down,  and  one  leaf  of  tile  iron- 
studded  folding  -doors  stood  carelessly  open. 

Scoff,  Kenilwortb,  xlL 

2.  A  bridge  one  or  more  sections  of  which  can 
1*  lifted  or  moved  aside  to  j 
of  boats. 

draw-cut  (drATtut),  n.  A  cut  produced  by  a 
drawing  movement  of  a  cutting-tool. 

drawee  (dra-e'),  a.  [<  dror  +  •<■««.]  One  on 
whom  an  order,  draft,  or  bill  of  exchange  is 
drawn — that  is,  the  one  to  whom  its  request  is 
addressed ;  the  person  requested  by  a  bill  of  ex- 
change to  pay  it.    See  extract  under  rfrmrer,  3. 

drawer  (dra'or),  n.  [<  ME.  drawer,  dratcere;  < 
draw  +  -crM  1.  One  who  draws,  as  one  who 
takes  water  from  a  well,  or  liquor  from  a  cask ; 
hence,  formerly,  a  waiter. 

Let  tbem  lie  lleweA  of  wood  and  drawert  of  water  unto 
all  the  congreiratiun.  Josh.  lx.  21. 

Put  on  two  leather  Jerk  Ins  and  aprons,  and  wait  upon 
him  at  his  table  like  dnitcerv.      Shak..  2  Hen.  IV..  if.  S. 

Tlie  Drawer  a  are  the  ciuillest  people  in  it  men  of  good 
bringing  vp,  and  howsoeuer  wee  esteeme  of  tbem.  none 
can  boast  more  luslly  of  their  hUth  calling. 

Hp.  Knrtt,  Mlcro-fusmogrniihlc,  A  Tanrme. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  attracts.— 3.  One 
who  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  or  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  money. 

The  person,  however,  who  write*  this  letter  C»  drnltl  to 
c*lled  in  law  the  drauvr,  and  he  to  whom  It  Is  written  the 
dratre*.  IMadcKonr,  Com. ,  II.  10. 

4.  A  box-shaped  receptacle,  as  for  papers, 
clothes,  etc.,  fitted  into  a  piece  of  furniture,  as 
a  bureau,  a  table,  a  cabinet,  etc.,  in  such  a 
manner  that  access  to  it  is  had  bv  drawing  or 
sliding  it  out  horizontally  in  it*  guides  or  frame. 

As  little  knowledire  or  apprehension  aa  a  worm  shut 
up  in  one  drawrr  of  a  cabinet  hath  of  lite  aeuaea  or  un- 
derstanding of  a  man.  L>*kr. 

5.  pi.  An  undergarment  worn  on  the  legs  and 
lower  part  of  the  body  by  both  sexes. 

Tlie  Maltese  harden  the  bodte*  of  their  children  by  mak. 
lint  litem  go  stark  naked,  without  shirt  or  drawers,  till 
the)  are  ten  year*  old.  Locke. 

Cheat  Of  drawers,  a  piece  of  fnrtiltore  having  drawer* 

to  contain  clothing,  linen,  etc.  The  earlier  one*  common, 
ly  hud  a  box  like  coiupartntriit  above  and  two  or  threw 
drawer*  below.  The  sci-rctarle*  fr«|iu-nily  found  among 
English  and  American  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  still  common  In  some  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  are  chests  of  drawers  with  a  writing-table  above. 
The  only  form  now  commonly  in  use  1*  the  bureau. 

The  cheat  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night  a  eAest  qf  ifrairers  by  ilay. 

GoUJtMith,  He*.  VII.,  L  230. 

drawflle  (dra'fil),  «\  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  drawled, 
ppr.  drawflltng.  To  file  by  drawing  the  file 
sfdewiae  along  the  work,  as  a  spoke-shave  is 
used. 

Tlie  cutters  are  1  meted  off  on  the  ends  only,  their  top* 
bring  merely  lightly  draw-flrd  after  Iwlng  turned  up 

J.  Hoot,  Pract  Machinist,  p.  177. 

Tlie  cone  having  been  turned  true,  and  It*  surface 
jHgbtly  MugbenH  by  djffiu%^.Jft]^g^*l£ 
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draw-gate 

draw-gate  (di&'git),  it.  The  valve  of  a  sluiee, 
draw-gear  (dra'ger),  n,  1.  A  harness  adapted 
for  draft-horses. —  2.  The  apparatus  or  parts 
by  which  railway-carriages  are  coupled  toge- 
ther, etc.  [Eng.] 
drawglove  (drtVgluv).  ».  An  old  rame 
consisted  in  representing  word*  by  the  flni 
also  used  in  the  plural. 

I'uas  Mill  her  prentice  both  at  rirau^jsioeej  play. 

Urrriek,  Uesperidea,  p.  Sua. 
After  dinner  the  children  were  set  U>  quesUona  and  com. 
mands;  hut  hen  our  hero  >u  beaten  hollow,  u  be  was 
afterward  Ht  rfntir-ji^to  ami  MiuIHe  the  •Upper. 

U.  Broutt,  Konl  uftftlaUtr,  I.  IL 

draw-gloTB  (<lra'gluv),  n.    Same  as  drawing- 

gUtr. 

"he  ordinary  draie-ofoee.  with  c-vllinlrVal  points  Mi'1 
:<1»  up  the  hark  of  tbe  hand  ud  in  nn.it  the  wrUt,  is 
"  — chert.  A'iw*ye.  lint. ,  II.  arTft. 


The 
•  it. i 


1. 


The  head  of  a 
in 

iv, 


The  act  of 


draw-head  idra'hed), 

draw-bar.— 8.  In  ttjnn»i»g,  a  rontriv 

which  the  slivers  are  lengthened  and 

an  additional  twist, 
draw-horse  (drft'hnrs),  n.    In  carp.,  a  device 

for  holding  work  upon  which  a  drawing-knife 

is  used. 

There  1*  sift"  a  drme-Aorse,  no  which  Hub  smooths  ami 
squares  hi*  shingle*.  &  Judd.  Margaret,  L  17. 

drawing  (dri'ing),  n.    KME. drafting  (def.  1); 
verbal  a.  of  drar,  c]    I.  ~ 
motion  or  impulse  by 
The  act  of  attracting. 

Will  not  this  Uroe  of  Ond  s  patlenoe  bo  u  tuffldent  v|n. 
dicaUon  i»f  his  lenity  and  goodness  In  order  totliedrriini.y 
men  to  repentance!  .StiUin^nf,  Sennntw,  II.  III. 

3.  The  act  of  forming  or  tracing  linen,  as  with 
"  pencil,  point,  etc.;  specifically,  in  the 
,  the  act  or  method  of  representing  ob- 
a  surface,  strictly  by  means  of  lines, 
by  extension,  by  means  of  lines  combined 
shades  or  shading,  or  with  color,  or  even 
by  means  of  shading  or  colors  without  lines; 
properly,  a  method  of  representation  in  which 
tbe  deliueation  of  form  predominates  over  con- 
siderations of  color. — 4.  A  representation  pro- 
duced by  the  act  of  drawing;  particularly,  a 
work  of  art  produced  by  pen,  pencil,  or  crayon; 
also,  a  slighter  or  less  elaborate  work  than  a 
picture,  very  frequently  in  the  sense  of  tkrtck, 
or  a  hasty  and  abridged  representation  of  an 
object,  scene,  etc.,  often  intended  as  a  study 
for  a  more  elaborate  work  to  be  executed  later; 
also,  especially  in  architecture,  etc.,  a  represen- 
tation of  a  projected  work ;  a  design ;  a  plan. 

When  they  conceived  a  subject,  they  mode  a  variety  of 
■ketches  :  then  a  Alilshrd  drammj  of  the  whole  ;  after  that 
a  more  correct  efnsin'nv;  of  every  separate  part  —  beads, 
feet,  and  pieces  of  drapery  ;  t  be  j  then  painted  tbe 
and  slier  all  retouched  it  from  tbe  life. 

Sir  J.  Kryncldt,  Discourses,  L 

5.  The  art  of  a  draftsman ;  the  art  governing 
the  acts  and  methods  included  under  sense  3. 
— 6.  The  amount  of  money  taken  for  sales  in 
a  shop  or  other  trading  establishment:  usually 
in  the  plural.  [Eng.]  Chalk,  crayon,  pen,  pen- 
cil, sepia,  water-color,  etc*,  drawing,  ■  drawing  in 
the  material  or  manner  of  tbe  particular  epithet,  or  tbe 
art  or  method  of  producing*  such  a  drawing.  See  emvon, 
»*jho,  iii/tuirW/',  icit'T -cViir,  etc. —  CharooaJ  drawing, 
a  method  of  dra*lng  In  Mack  and  white  with  prepared 
ilecos  of  charcoal,  or  the  work  produced  by  this  method, 
fire  paper,  which  should  lie  of  medium  weight  and  regu- 
lar grain,  u  first  covered  with  an  even  flat  loue.  Wben 
the  design  has  been  sketched  In,  the  darkest  points  are 
marked  with  a  light  touch  of  charcoal,  and  tbe  highest 
light  Is  formed  hy  rnlibliig  oil  the  charcoal  with  a  Idt  of 
dry  bread,  so  that  the  extremes  may  not  be  loet  sight  of  in 
establlthliig  gradations.  The  subject  Is  indicated  in  l.nwd 
simple  HiSMSr*,  and  the  delicate  tones  are  blended  and  soft- 
ened with  a  stump  —Cut-line  drawing,  In  stained  hVuss 
writ,  a  fullain*  cartoon  or  drawing  on  paper  of  tbe  design, 
with  the  leads  marked.  The  gin**,  lieing  laid  over  lids,  is 
cnt  by  following  these  lines.  The  same  drawing  serves  af  ■ 
terwanl  for  leading  up  the  work.  —  Drawing  from  the 
round,  a  drawing  fr  om  a  statue,  a  cast,  or  any  other  ob- 
ject In  relief  or  In  the  round  ;  or  tbe  art  or  practice  of 
making  such  drawing*,  —  Drawing  in  two  colors,  in 
throe  colors,  etc  .a  drawing  In  not  more  titan  t»o  colors, 
as  in  black  and  white,  or  In  not  more  Hum  three  colors, 
eh'.  The  ilrawlnn  in  three  colors,  or  in  three  crayons  or 
pe-ncJU,  was  much  In  vogue  in  the  eighteenth  centnry.  It 
was  a  simplified  form  of  pastel,  executed  on  tinted  paper, 
with  a  red  or  pluk  craion  for  the  flesh-tints,  black  fur 
shadows,  draper),  etc, .  and  white  for  lights.— Drawing 
on  the  block,  or  on  the  wood,  the  process  of  drawing  a 
picture,  or  a  picture  drawn,  on  s  Work  of  wood  preimml 
for  the  engraver,  who  follows  It  In  cutting  the  surface  fur 
printing.  Finished  drawing,  » drswiiigcarefttlly  work, 
ed  out  in  detail,  as  distinguished  frnni  a  rough  drawing  or  a 
■ketch.  -  Free-hand  drawing,  adrswhig  |in»luced  by  tbe 
hand  guided  by  the  eye  alone,  without  the  use  of  any  auxil- 
iary instruments ;  or  the  art  of  making  such  drawings.— 
Geometrical  or  mechanical  drawing,  a  drawing  made 
with  the  aid  of  instruments,  as  compasses,  scales,  rulers, 
etc. ;  or  the  method  or  art  of  producing  mi.  Ii  a  drawing.  In 
drawing  a  building,  or  the  liVe,  by  this  method,  the  shad- 
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from  left  to  right  at  an  angle  of  »5",  and  all  rays  of  light 
are  considered  to  be  parallel.  In  drawing,  correctly 
drawn;  symmetrical;  in  proportion  ;  applied  to  a  work  of 
art  or  to  a  natural  object,  etc.  -  Linear  or  line  drawing, 

a  drawing  eirruted  strictly  In  lines  or  with  a  point. 
Monochrome  drawing,  a  draw  Ing  executed  In  one  color 
only  -  Dot  Of  drawing,  Incorrectly  drawn  ;  out  of  pro- 
portion ;  Inharmonious.  Compare  in  drawing.—  Waah- 
drawlng,  a  representation  of  an  object  produced  by  lay- 
ing In  the  shades  in  fiat  »  ashes,  with  merely  the  outlines 
and  chief  details  put  In  in  line'-,  or  the  nietbmL  etc.,  of 
producing  such  a  representation.  This  method  Is  much 
used  for  architectural  drawings,  drawbigs  of  machine*.  In- 
dustrial designs,  etc. ;  and  it  is  also  largcl)  practised  in 
drawing  on  the  block  for  engravers. 

drawing-awl  (dra'ing-al),  «.  A  leatheT-work- 
ers'  awl  having  a  hole  near  the  point,  in  which 
thread  is  inserted  so  that  it  may  be  pushed 
through  in  sewing. 

drawing-bench  (drft'ing-benoh),  n.  1.  An  ap- 
paratus, invent*  il  for  use  in  mints,  in  which 
strips  of  metal  are  brought  to  an  exact  thick- 
ness and  width  by  being  drawn  through  a  gaged 
opening  made  by  t  wo  cylinders  at  the  required 
distance  apart  and  prevented  from  rotating. — 
2.  A  bench  or  horse  used  in  working  with  the 
coopers'  drawing-knife. 

drawing-block  (drn/ing-blok),  «.  In  trire-draic- 
ing,  a  drum  or  cylinder  to  which  one  end  of  the 
wire  is  attached,  and  which  by  its  motion  draws 
the  wire  through  the  drawing-plate,  and  at  the 
same  time  coils  it. 

drawing-board  (dra'ing-bord),  ti.  A  board  on 

which  tuiis.  r  is  stretched  for  use  in  drawing, 
drawing-book  (dra'ing-buk),  ft.  A  book  for 
practice  in  drawing,  made  of  leaves  of  drawing- 
paper,  usually  blank,  but  sometimes  partiallv 
prfiitcd  with  elementary  designs  to  be  copied 
in  the  blank  spaces. 

drawing-compass  (dr&'ing-kum'pas),  n.  A 
pair  of  compasses  one  leg  of  which  has  a  pen 
or  pencil  attached  to  it,  or  forming  part  of  it . 
See  cut  under  bov-pen. 

drawing-engine  (dra'ing-en'jin),  n.  An  en- 
gine for  raising  or  lowering  men  or  materials  in 
the  shaft  or  inclines  of  a  mine.  This  u  generally 
elfeclnt  by  tbe  revolution  of  a  dram,  which  winds 
w  inds  a  rope  of  hemp  or  steel  wire  to  which  Use 
cage  la  attached.  1  be  term  snisdisw  is  mure  be,|ucuuj 
need  In  tbe  lulled  state*  titan  dratnng,  which  is  common 
In  England,  although  l-Ili  are  current  In  both  countries. 

drawing-frame  (dra'ing-fram),  n.  1.  A  ma- 
chine in  which  the  slivers  of  cotton,  wool,  etc., 
from  the  carding-engine  are  attenuated  by  pass- 
ing through  consecutive  pairs  of  rollers,  each 
pair  revolving  at  a  higher  speed  than  its  prede- 
cessor.—  2.  In  >iMr-Mii«ii/.,  a  machine  in  which 
the  fibers  of  floss  or  refuse  silk  are  laid  paral- 
lel, preparatory  to  being  cut  Into  lengths  by  the 
cutting-engine,  to  be  afterward  worked  like  cot- 
ton,   k.  H.  Knight. 

drawing-glove  (dri'lng-gluv),  «.  In  archery, 
a  glove  worn  on  the  right  hand  to  protect  the 
fingers  in  drawing  the  bow.  Also  called  draw- 
glote. 

In  addition  to  hit  bow  and  arrows,  an  archer,  to  lie  fully 
equipped,  mutt  have  a  dratfinf-^ltrt*  to  protect  tbe  an- 
gers of  the  right  hand.  £neye.  Brit.,  II.  STfi. 

drawing-hook  (dra'ing-huk),  n.  A  clutch-hook 
used  in  lifting  well-rods.    E.  U.  Knight. 

dra Wing-in  (dra'ing-in'),  ».  1.  In  ictating,  the 
operation  of  arranging  the  threads  of  yarn  in 
tno  loops  of  the  heddles. — 2.  In  bookbindintf, 
the  process  of  covering  the  boards  of  a  book- 
cover  with  leather. 

drawing-knife  (dra'ing-nlf),  ».  1.  A  cntting- 
tool  consisting  of  a  bliido  with  a  handle  at  each 
end,  for  use  with  a  drawing  motion.  Wn™  used, 

It  is  laid  transversely  to  tbe  work,  ami  willed  biward  the 
person  with  both  hands.    Tile  work  is  net 
horse,  clamp,  or  v  isc. 


a  up  or  un- 
;  kibble  st 


drawl 

H  It  generally  white,  and  for  chalk  drawings  tinted.  It  Is 
uauajly  made  of  linen  stock.  There  are  fourteen  regular 
■Ilea,  generally  of  about  the  following  dimensions :  cap.  U 
x  IS  Inches ;  demy,  114  x  1*1 ;  medium,  IS  x  22;  royal,  19 
x  W ;  superroya),  1»  x  S7 ;  imperial,  '11,  x  2B ;  elephant, 
«J  x  S7t :  colunibicr,  OxU);  atlas,  18  x  as ;  theorem,  28 
x  Si ;  douhle  elephant,  SB  x  40;  antiquartiui,  31  x  fix;  em- 
peror. *0  x  SO;  and  Uncle  nam,  4a  x  ISO. 
drawing-pen  (dra'ing-pen),  n.  A  pen  used  in 
drawing  lines.  It  generally  consists  of  two  adjustable 
steel  blades  between  which  the  ink  It  hebl,  Use  thickness 
of  the  line  depending  upon  tbe  adjustment  of  the  distance 
between  the  blades.  —  Double  drawing-pen,  a  drawing- 
pen  which  makes  two  lines  at  the  aaine  tune. 

drawing-pin  (dra'ing-pln),  «.  A  flat-headed 
pin  or  tack  used  to  fasten  drawing-paper  to  a 
board  or  dink ;  a  thumb-tack. 

drawing-point  (ilra'ing-point),  it.  A  steel  in- 
strument used  in  drawing  straight  lines  on 
metallic  plates;  a  motal-scriber. 

drawing-press  (drts'ing-pres),  w.  A  machine 
for  forming  hollow  sheet-metal  ware.  It  consists 
essentially  of  two  dlea,  placed  one  above  the  other,  and 
operated  by  meant  of  cams  or  other  appliances.  Each  die 
Is  In  two  parts,  an  exterior  ami  an  Interior.  A  piece  of 
•beet- metal  having  been  placed  between  the  dies,  power  U 
applied,  and  tbe  two  dies  come  together,  Ant  cutting  the 
metal  Into  the  required  shape,  then  holding  it  Anuty  by 
the  edges  while  the  Interior  parts  of  the  dies  press  logs. 
User,  bending  and  alretrhtiig  the  metal  into  shape.  The, 
machine  makes  pans,  plates,  dashes,  covers,  etc*  complete 
in  one  operation.   See  jfUMi/aisj-oesss. 

drawing-rolls  (dr&'ing-roiz),  n.  pL  In  spin- 
ning-machinery, rolls  set  in  pairs,  each  turn- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the  preceding  pair, 
through  which  the  sliver  passes  in  succession 
and  is  thus  extended  or  "urawn.'' 

drawing-room1  (dri'ing-rtm).  r».  [<  drateing, 
3,  +  room.]  A  room  for  drawing;  specifically, 
the  apartment  in  an  engineer's  shop  where  pat- 
terns and  plans  are  prepared. 

drawing-room3  (dri '  ing-rfim),  n.  [Abbr.  of 
vithdraieing-roon,  a.  v.]  1.  A  room  appropri- 
ated for  the  reception  of  companv;  a  room  in 
which  distinguished  personages  hold  I 
private  persons  receive  parties,  etc. 

There  Is  nothing  of  the  copy-hook  about  his  [D'Arta- 
gnsu'al  vlrluei,  nothing  of  Use  rfruirin?-n>om  In  his  Ana 


JL  L.  StrvtnMm,  A  Gosadp  on  a  3 

2.  The  company  assembled  in  a  < 

He  would  aniax*  a  draxeinrj-roam  by  suddenly  ejaculat- 
ing a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

ifacaufoy,  Samuel  Johnson. 

3.  A  formal  reception  of  company  at  the  Eng- 
in  high  station:  as, 


lish  court,  or  by 
hold  a  • 


is,  to 


Pay  their  last  duty  to  the  Court 
All  fresh  and  fragrant,  to  the  rfraimn. 


nd  come. 


of  lionne,  Iv.  Hi, 
Use  Princess  Vic- 


eld  by  a  shaving. 


2,  A  tool  for  making  an  incision  in  the  surface 
of  wood  along  the  line  which  a  saw  is  to  follow, 
to  prevent  the  teeth  of  the  saw  from  tearing 
the  surface  of  the  wood.  Also  droir-i-siiyr. 
drawing-lift  (dra'ing-lift),  n  The  lowcst  lift 
of  a  Cornish  pump,  or  that  lift  in  which  the 
water  rises  by  suction  (that  is,  by  atmospheric 
pressure)  to  the  point  from  wlileh  it  is  forced 
upward  by  the  plunger. 

drawing-machine  (dri'ing-ma-ehen'),  a.  A 
machine  in  which  a  strip  of  metal  is 
through  a  gaged  aperture  to  make  it  even 
thin. 

drawing mastflT  (dra'ing-mas'ter), ».  A  teach- 
er  of  drawing. 

The  method  differs  .  .  .  materially  from  that  generally 
adopted  by  if  ra  let  snr.nsosf era. 

Austin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  Int.,  p.  tx. 

drawing-paper  (dra'irig-pa'per),  n.  A  variety 
of  stout  paper  made  in  large  sises,  and  designed 


Pop*,  Sati 

A  drain  no  room  yesterday,  at  whl 
toria  made  her  first  appearance. 

QrrrtiU,  Memoirs.  Feb.  28,  1131. 
Drawing-room  car.  See  cart. 

drawing-table  (dra'iag.ta'bi),  w.  if.  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a  table 
the  top  of  which  could  be  lengthened  by  pulling 
out  slides  or  leaves.  It  was  the  prototype  of 
the  modern  extension  table. — 2.  A  table  or 
stand  especially  designed  for  use  in  drawing. 

drawk'  <  drftk ),  a.  [Also  draw*,  drook  (and  dm- 
ric*)}  <  ME.  drauc,  draukr,  drattkr.  drake  =  D. 
drang,  drurich,  cockle,  darnel.]  Darnel ;  wild 
oats.    [Local,  Eng.] 

drawk2,  r.  t.    Another  form  of  dresiir. 

draw-knife  (dra'nlf),  n. 
knife,  '1. 

drawl  (dral),  r.  [A  mod.  freq.  form  of 
(as  draggle,  freo,.  of  drag) ;  cf.  D.  dmlen  -  ODan. 
drarle  cz  Icel.  dralla,  loiter,  linger,  similarly 
from  cognates  of  E.  dratr.]  L  trans.  1.  To 
drag  on  slowly  and  heavily;  while  or  dawdle 
away  (time)  indolently.  [Rare.] 

Thus,  air,  does  the  constantly  dniief  out  ber  time  with- 
out either  profit  or  satisfaction.    Jokruon,  Idler,  No.  li. 

2.  To  utter  or  pronounce  in  a  slow,  spiritless 
tone,  as  if  by  dragging  out  the  utteranee. 

Then  drairt  n  thy  words. 
That  I  must  wait  an  hour,  where  other  men 


Ft.,  King  and  No  King,  tt 
IX  intrans.  1.  To  move  slowly  and  heavily; 
move  in  a  dull,  slow.  Ussy  manner.  [Bare.] 
While  the  first  tnow  was  mealy  under  feet, 
A  team  drnirled  creaking  down  "vmnipegan  street 

Uurll.  Ei Li  Adam  •  Story. 

2.  To  sneak  with  a  slow,  spiritless  utterance, 
from  sJTeetation.  laziness,  or  want  of  interest. 


I  never  heard  such  a  drairfino  affe< 

Shot.  M  W~"of  W  it,  L 

drawl  (dral).  a.  f<dr««.;.r.]  The  act  of  drawl- 
ing; a  slow,  i 
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drawl 

This,  while  It  added  to  Intelligibility,  would  take  from 
psalmody  iu  tedious  draiti. 

W.  Mann,  Eng.  Church  Music It,  |>.  223. 

drawlatcht  (dra'lach),  n.  A  thief  who  practised 
somewhat  iu  the  manner  of  a  sneak-thief, 
watching  to  see  if  the  people  of  a  bouse  were 
absent,  and  then  opening  the  door  (drawing  the 
latch)  and  taking  what  he  could  get.  Iiibton- 
laraer,  Vagranta  and  Vagrancy. 

II  I  pepper  him  not,  say  I  am  not  worthy  to  ho  cald  a 
duke,  hat  a  drauialch.  Chcllle,  1I.jIIiii.ui. 

drawler  (drft'ler),  it.    One  who  drawls. 
Tbou  art  no  ssbl>*th -draWr-r  u(  old  mwl 

Tcunynm,  Sonnet  to  J.  M.  K. 

draw-lid  (dri'lid),  n.  A  lid  that  slides  in 
groovoB. 

The  box  containing  the  selenium  wu  laid  on  its  t-i  I. 
and  had  a  draw-lid  which  waa  kept  cloned  except  when 
cxponiire  was  made.  t'r»,  Diet..  IV.  7»l. 

drawlingly  (dru'liug-li),  o<fr.  In  a  drawling 
manner;  with  a  nlow,  hesitating,  or  tedious  ut- 
terance. 

drawlingnesa  ( dr&'liug-ues),  n.  The  quality  of 
bciug  drawling. 

draw-link  (dr&'lingk),  11.  A  link  for  connect- 
ing two  railroad-cars. 

draw-loom  (dra'ldm),  it.  A  loom  used  in  fig- 
ure-weaving. The  warp  threads  are  umi»4  thnmicli 
hsipt  made  In  strings  arranged  In  a  vertical  plane,  asuliuj 
to  each  warp-thread.  The  strings  are  arranged  in  sepa- 
rate group*,  and  are  pulled  by  u  draw  Imy  in  tile  order 
required  ty  the  pattern,  the  grouts.  Mng  drawn  up  hy 

J leasing  Upon  handles.  It  wu  the  predecessor  of  the 
acuuard  loom. 

drawn  (drin),  p.  a.  1.  Undecided,  from  the 
fact  that  neither  contestant  lias  the  advautagc. 

;  of  It.  or  procure  hut  louder 
t  tremble. 

Jifdoxm. 

If  you  have  hod  a  dram  Utile  ..r  a  repulse,  It  l«  the 
price  wc  pay  lur  the  enemy  not  being  In  Wa>lilngtoii 

Lincoln,  in  itaymond,  p.  2T>3. 

3.  Eviscerated ;  disemboweled :  an,  a  tlraien 
fowl. — 3.  Melted:  as,  dratcn  butter. —  4.  In 


needlework,  gathered  or  shirred :  puckered  by 
threads  drawn  through  the  material. 


The  tjueen  w 
luce  dress,  and 


In  pink  silk,  over  which  was  a 
ite  ifrwirn  gatire  boonct. 


i  a  white 

Firtt  Year  of  a  Silken  Hri;ln,  p.  171. 

6.  Freed  from  all  particles  of  iron  and  steel  by 
means  of  magnets:  said  of  brass  tilings.  —  6. 
Having  the  sword  drawn. 

Why,  how  now.  ho  !  uwake  !   Why  are  yuu  drawn1 
Wherefore  thi>  gha»tly  looking  <   Shot. ,  Tempest,  II.  1. 

■  drawn,   sec  *»ri .  -  Drawn  and  quar- 

nlwwelcd  ami  cut  Into  four  pieces.   See  3ra«-, 
». '-,  1«— Drawn  brush,  n  .mall  hru.li.  such  aa  a  tooth- 
'  "he  tuft,  of  bristles  or.  wound 
I  sunk iu 
with 
drawn- 


re  and  drawn  into  holes,  the  wire  living  sun 
groove,  in  the  back,  which  are  then  tilled  i 
Drawn  clay.  »*»  clay. — Drawn  lacs,  dn 


A  net  made  of  pack- 
for  rat  eking  the 


draw-net  (drA'net),  «. 
thread,  with  wide  m 
larger  sorts  of  bird*, 
drawn-work  (drau'werk),  n.    A  kind  of  orna- 
mental work  done  in  textile  fabrics  by  cutting 
out,  pulling  out,  or  drawing  to  one  side  some  of 
the  threads  of  the  fabric  while  leaving  other*, 
or  by  drawing  all  into  a  new  form,  producing  a 
sort  of  diaper-pattern,   nil.  work  w»s  the  original 
lortu  of  lace,  the  addition  to  It  of  iwwdhrwork  producing 
the  simplest  varieties  of  lace.    Tho  early  name  for  tin* 
wa>  rnf.icrt.    Modern  drawn-work  i.  generally  left  in 
Bituple  patterns  « Itliout  the  a4ldltion  of  needU'wurk. 
Why  i>  there  not  a  ciuhion  cloth  of  u>irsm-«-or«, 
t»r  aume  fair  rut  work,  pinn'd  up  In  my  barf 
A  silver  and  gilt  casting  biltl.-  hung  hy  tt 

MuttlUi,m,  Women  lirwarc  Women,  ih.  1. 
Creva  drawn-work,  a  kind  of  drawn  lace  made  In  lira 

Ml.     flirt  ot  .*, eetllewrk. 

draw-plat*  (dra'plat),  n.  1.  A  drilled  plate  of 
steel  or  a  drilled  ruby  through  which  it  wire,  or 
a  metal  ribbon  or  tube,  is  ilrawn  to  reduce  its 
caliber  and  equalize,  it,  or  to  give  it  a  particu- 
lar shape.  The  holes  In  the  (dote  are  made  aomewh.l 
Conical,  and  where,  a  ■  oitslderahlc  reduction  in  .lie  I. 
nought  tike  wire  or  rod  I.  paaaed  in  succession  through  a 
scries  of  holes,  each  a  little  .mailer  than  the  preceding. 
2.  A  similar  instrument  for  testing  the  ductil- 
ity of  metals,  consisting  of  an  oblong  piece  of 
steel  pierced  with  n  diminishing  series  of  grad- 
ually tapered  holes. 

draw-point  (dri'point),  n.  The  etching-nee- 
dle when  used  on  a  bare  plate;  a  dry-point. 
K.  H.  Km<)hl. 

draw-poker  (dra'prrker),  ».  A  game:  same 
as  /inker.    See  /mfrr-. 

draw-rod  (dri'rod),  n.  A  rod  by  which  two 
draw-burs,  or  the  drawing-gears  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  a  railroad-car,  arc  joined. 

draw-spring  ••    1.  An  apparatus 

designed  to  counteract  tho  recoil  or  shock  when 
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a  tow-rope  or  cable  breaks,  it  consist,  of  a  cylin- 
der, hating  a  piston-rod  to  which  India  iwhU  r  hand*  arc 
tilted,  and  a  chain  to  which  the  tow-rope,  of  a  bust  or 
the  cable  of  a  ship  at  anchor  is  tuailc  fast. 
2.  A  spring  connecting  the  draw-bar  of  a  rail- 
road-car with  the  ear,  and  designed  to  resist 
both  tension  and  compression, 
draw-stop  (drA'stop),  n.  In  organ-baUding,  the 
knob  by  which  the  slide  belonging  to  a  particu- 
lar set  of  pipes  or  stops  is  drawn  and  the  wind 
admitted  to  that  set,  or  by  which  a  coupler  is 

put  in  operation.— Draw-atop  action,  in  erywn- 
liuddinff,  the  entire  mechanism  of  kuuba,  bora,  auglua, 
.ticker*,  alldea,  etc..,  by  which  tl.c  si..|*  and  coupler,  arc 
controlled. 

draw-taper  (dra'ta'per),  n.  Same  as  oV/ircry, 
10.    Also  called  r/rri/f,  tlraught. 

draw-timber  (drii'tim'ber),  «.  One  of  two  tim- 
bers at  the  end  of  a  railroad-car  beneath  the 
frame,  and  generally  extending  from  the  end 
timber  of  the  platform,  in  passenger-cars,  to 
t  he  bolster.  In  isuaencer  cara  they  mainly  rapport  the 
platform.  In  alreci-can  usually  Imt  one  draw. timber  U 
eiuploy<st,  and  that  U  III  the  cvnter  of  Uie  car,  and  hu  the 
draw-. bar  attachi-d  to  It. 

draw-tongB  (dra'tongz),  n.pl. 
tor  drawing  fino  wire. 

Thb  naethud  prevetiti  plicr  marka,  and  ahw  ; 
tho  khsiw  of  tlie  wire  ititact,  by  diapcn»iug  wlih  the  i 
of  uVute-fftjuir,  and  thl*  i%  of  some  liu|iortaiice  in  fancy 
wlre-drawmg.  t,Mtnaith't  HaMdlumk,  jk  101. 

draw-tube  (drft'tub),  a.  In  a  microscope,  the 
tube  which  carries  the  eyepiece  and  object- 
glass.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  sliding 
within  the  other,  so  that  its  length  can  be  va- 
ried at  will. 

draw-well1  (dr&'wel),  «.  A  deep  well  from 
which  water  is  drawn  by  a  long  cord  or  pole 
and  a  bucket. 

thrown  him  in  a  deep  draw  veil, 
deep. 

Karl  Mrliant  (Child  a  Ballad.,  III.  11). 
draw-well  -  (dru'wcl ),  n.    In  old-fashioned  fur- 
niture, a  deep  drawer  in  which  valuables  wore 
kept. 

I  wi«h,  lor  their  aakc«,  I  had  the  key  of  ruy  study  out 
of  my  <fr«ir. uWf,  only  for  live  minute*,  to  tell  )ou  thdr 
iiainet.  Sfcme.  Tristram  Shandy,  ri.  30, 

dray1  <dra).  n.  [K.  dial,  also  dree;  <  ME.  *drrye, 
a  sledge,  sled,  <  AS.  draye,  lit.  that  which  is 
drawn,  found  only  in  the  sense  of  'drag-net'  (= 
Sw.  drtuj,  a  sledge,  dray;  cf.  Icel.  drag,  the  iron 
rim  on  the  keel  of  a  bout,  or  a  sledge),  <  drn- 
gan  —  Sw.  Icel,  drmja,  etc.,  draw.  The  ME. 
sense  seems  to  be  of  ^>cand.  origin.]  1.  A 
low,  strong  cart  with  stout  wheels,  used  for 
carrying  heavy  loads.  Also  called  dray-tart. 
,  It  makes  no  dlltcrcnii'  .  .  .  whether  the  conveyance 
was  hy  wagons,  drain,  or  (ars, 

.We  M.  Sum  A™»e.«o  (Alrfioat  Co.,  M  (.U,  HI. 

2.  A  sledge;  a  sled;  a  rude  sort  of  vehicle 
without  wheels.  [Eng.] 
dray1  (dra),  r.  f.    [<  dray1,  ».]    To  carry  or 
convey  on  a  dray. 

All  unclaimed  goods  .  .  .  will  be  carted,  draped,  or  lutht- 


dreadfal 

'drifdaii,  onlv  in  comp.  nn-drifdati,  d-drtreian, 
nj-drmiun,  oftorth.  on-drida,  usually  reflex.,  be 
afraid,  dread,  =  OS.  mi-dradan  a*  OUQ.  in- 
trdtein,  MUG.  in-trdtcn,  be  afraid ;  remoter  ori- 
gin unknown.]  I.  frnnx.  1.  To  fear  in  a  great 
degree;  be  in  shrinking  apprehension  or  ex 
pectation  of:  used  chiefly  with  reference  to 
tho  future :  as,  to  dread  death. 


They're  thmi 
lull  fifty  fatleuiu  < 


.  Utter.  (Parker  Soc..  ISiSX  II.  1US. 
Hut  what  I  dead,  d»l  me  poor  wretch  hetl.le. 
Fur  forth  he  drew  an  arrow  from  his  aide 

Qrerne,  ftonneC 

What  the  couaequence  of  tills  will  lie,  God  onaly  knows, 
and  wise  men  u>n»f.         Evelyn.  Wary,  March  90,  HIT*. 
So  have  I  brought  my  horse,  by  word  and  blow, 
To  stand  stock-still  and  front  like  (Ire  he  drratU. 

Smtemina.  Ring  and  Book,  II.  364. 

2t.  To  cause  to  fear ;  alarm;  frighten. 
This  travelling  hy  night  in  a  desolate  wilderness  was 

little  or  nothing  dreadful  to  me:  whereas  formerly  the 
tery  thoughts  of  It  would  seem  (••  drrad  ate. 

K.  A'lifti  (Arncr  s  Kiij.  ilarn.  r,  I.  422). 

3t.  To  venerato;  hold  in  respectful  awe. 
This  flour  Uiat  I  love  so  and  drede. 

Chaucer,  flood  Women,  L  211. 
fie  woa  drad  and  loued  In  countrcls  abuwte, 
Hejc.t  A  lowest  hym  b»ved  *  ah>«t*. 

Ar'anr  <<•&.  I'umlvall).  t.  ll«. 

IT.  intrant.  To  bo  in  great  fear,  especially 
of  something  which  may  come  to  pas*. 

Whan  the  prim  es  and  the  BaMiiui  herdc  the  kjitgc  thus 
»lstks,  (ht(|  were  sumdclt  a-shamdl,  fortlwl  dredde  li-ste  he 
sholdc  hotdu  hem  eowardos,     Metis,,  (ft  £.  T.  *.\  III.  CIS. 

inrewf  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them.         Drut.  I.  9). 

dread  (dred),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  rfrrrf, 
dreildr;  <  MB.  dred.  usually  drede,  fear,  doubt ; 
from  the  verb.]  1 ,  Oreat  fear  or  apprehension; 
tremulous  anticl]iation  of  or  repugnance  to  the 
happening  of  something:  as,  the  dread  of  evil; 
the  dread  ot  suffering;  the  dread  ot  the  divine 
displeasure. 

Ac  fur  rfrede  of  the  delh  I  dar  noujt  telle  treuthe. 

Mert  fVu»sjirt»  (B).  «0T. 


WIm  ii  liatierli-s  and  (ialashtn  .angh 
the  I  hadde  grete  drede  that  he  were  alayn. 

Jferfin  (fe.  B.  T.  8 .),  IL  1W. 
WlM-me  thU  srrret  dnad,  and  Inwani  horror, 
Of  falling  Into  noughtT  .l-Mw...  Mai  v.  1. 

2.  Awe;  fear  united  with  respect ;  terror. 

The  fear  of  you  and  tlsi  «ovn.f  of  you  shall  he  upon 
every  beast  of  Uie  earth.  Uen.  kf.  i. 

Shall  not  hit  excellency  ruaku  you  afraid  T  ami  his  dread 
fall  'ji»  ii  yout  Job  till.  IU 

She  lurn'd  her  right  and  round  almut, 
Saye,  "  Why  take  ye  »lc  drrade  ,,'  me  T" 
T»e  Laird  u/  H  urufusin  (tTilhl  s  Hallails,  III.  JtO). 

3.  A  cause  or  object  of  apprehension;  the  per- 
son or  tho  thing  dreaded. 

Let  him  lie  )our  dread,  Isa.  vlll.  IS. 


erisl  liy  re«|«inslblei-artnv..|«,draynieit.orllghterii>en,eic. 
and  Heejnlatutue      Sett  York  Cstatoins  Intyretart, 

IISSJ.  p.  47. 

dray-  (<lrA),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  squirrel's 
tn-st.    Also  written  drey. 

The  nimble  auulrrrl  noting  here, 
tier  nioasy  dray  that  makes. 

Vratrton,  Quest  of  Cynthia. 
The  nuienlii*.  came,  when  neighbour  Hodge, 
Who  long  had  mark'd  her  airy  lodge,  t  .  . 
Climb'd  like  a  squirrel  to  hi.  drajr. 
And  bore  the  wurthless  prise  away. 

Oosrjirr,  A  Fable. 

dray3t,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  deray. 

(dra'uj).  n,    [<  ffrwyl  + 1.  The 
of  a  dray;  tho  act  of  hauling  on  a  dray. 
Coal  was  .  .  .  removed  by  defendant  on  far*  run  upon  a 
tnimway,  .  .  .  and  wa*  warclionsed  without  licuig  hsiib-d 

oil  drays.    ThU  was  held  ei|Ulval?llt  to  drat/aae, 

Svule  es.  San  /'nxni'iVo  f/iufi^al  Co.,  &4  C'al.,  241. 

2.  A  charge  for  the  use  of  a  dray, 
dray-caxt  (drii'kiirt),  «.    Same  as  dray',  1. 
dray-horse  (<lnl'hf>ra),  «.    A  horse  used  for 

drawing  a  dray. 

drayman  (dra'mau),  «.:  pi.  draymen  (  men). 
A  man  who  drives  and  manages  a  dray. 

A  brace  of  drayMieN  bid  -  i  »od  siwed  htm  well, 
Aim!  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee. 

iha*.,  Rich.  II..  I.  «. 
To  itcseend  lower,  are  not  our  streets  filled  with  sags 
clous  dray  men,  and  politicians  Iu  liveries? 

SjieHator,  No.  5)7. 

drazell,  »■    Same  as  drowl. 

dread  (dred),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  dreaded,  former!  v 
dread,  dred.  drad.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dred, 
dredde;  <  ME.  dreden,  prct.  dredile,  dreii,  rare- 
ly draddi,  drad,  pp.  dnd,  rarely  drad,  <  AS. 


4t.  Doubt. 

Tlicr  shuln  ye  sen  ei|uv**f,  that  no  dred  la 
Uiat  he  Is  gentll  that  doth  gcntll  dedli. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath  s  Tale,  I.  SIX 
Out  of  dread  I,  without  .lout*.— WlUiontdraadt.  with- 
out doubt  :  doubtless.  Byn.  1  and  J.  Awe,  aflright,  fright, 
terror,  horror,  alarm,  panic, 
dread  {dred),  ».  a.  1.  Dreaded;  such  aa  to 
excite  great  foar  or  apprehension;  terrible ; 
frightful. 

If  he  will  not  yield. 

And'uTey  shalKlo  thrirom™.  *      °"  ""' 

Soak..  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

We  will  be  dread  thought  beneath  Uiy  brain, 
And  foul  desire  round  thine  astonished  heart. 

Shelley.  Prometheus  I'tilsuttid.  I.  L 

2.  That  is  to  be  dreaded  or  feared;  awful;  sol- 
emn ;  venerable  :  as,  dread  sovereign ;  a  rfr«Mi 
tribunal. 

Confounding  Mighty  things  by  meanes  of  Weak ; 
Teaching  diiin  Infanta  thy  «ln»i!  Praise  to  speak. 

■lWccka,U. 


God  of  all  Nations  !   Sovereign  Lord  ! 
In  thy  dread  name  we  draw  the  sword. 

O.  M'.  //uftiies.  Army  Hymo. 

dreadablet  (drcd'a-bl),  a.    [<  <frcn«f  +  -able.] 

That  is  to  be  threaded.  Latham. 
dreader  (dred'tr),  n.   One  who  drcaxls,  or  lives 

in  fear  and  apprehension. 

I  have  suspended  much  of  my  pity  toward  the  great 
dreader*  of  p.ipcry.  .Sie\fr. 

dreadful  (dred'fnl).  a.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  K. 
also  (/rwio7i<«,  dredful;  <  ME.  dredful,  dredeful; 
<  dread  +  -/«».]   I.  a.  If.  Full  of  dread  or  fear. 

"•vrUs,  slr,~*eld  Merlin,  "In  tlieae  twos  visions  then 
is  grete  slgnlScaclon,  and  It  Is  no  wonder  though  ye  thar- 
of  lie  dred/ii/f.''  sVrWi'n  (K.  E.  T.  .«.),  HI.  41*. 

[>rend/ull  of  daunger  that  mote  him  tietyde 

Salter.  F.  s)..  III.  L  IT, 

2f .  Pull  of  respect,  honor,  or  veneration. 
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ftMttd 

drtdful  herte  and  glad  devocloun. 

Chaocrr,  Ouod  Women,  t.  100. 

8.  Exciting  or  attended  br  irreal  dread,  fear, 
or  terror;  terrible;  formidable;  direful:  as,  a 
dreadful  storm ;  •  dread/"'  invasion. 

And  sit  U  the  Loud  ot  Pmln  John  more  for,  he  many 
drtdjutu  toaimeyea.  MamttmUt.  Travels,  p.  IT  I. 

Ibl  gTe*t  tod  lirr  i.i/ut  >]»V  of  tll»    I  *T  I  lULlT.L 

oUdngiolwwnil.lerable.  which  may  not  appear 


d  ™d"/to  an  tanVgteatkm  !  h  «i  i  •  r,  1 led  - 
prognostics.  AfUitim,  OlBell*. 

4.  Awful;  venerable;  awe-inspiring. 

How  in*(M  H)  thta  plant !  Gen.  uvtU.  17. 

A  rfrcld/ul  tnaalr.  Masnngrr,  Renrgadn,  «.  S. 

So  Evangelist  drew  nearer  an  J  nearer,  and.  rowing  an 


to  him.  be 
coutiteuartn 


nil  him  with  a  severe  and  dread/el 
Aunvaw.  Pilgrims  Progress,  P  *«- 


II.  n.  That  which  ia  fearful  or  terrible :  used 
only  In  the  phraae*  pen**  dreoilfuj,  thiliing 
dreadful,  to  denote  a  tale  of  vulgar  sensation- 
alism sold  at  a  small  price,  or  a  cheap  acusa- 
tionai  newspaper  or  periodical.  [Eng.] 

A  drunken  gt»«l  t«t  nothing,  blind  to  his  own  abatirdl- 
ties  and  ahortiwiilngs  no  [Ally  Sloperl  commenced  hit 
vr  at  the  tvrro  of  a  peiiau  dread/vi  which,  unforui- 
i  author,  hu  but  Utile  success 

CtrnJ rmfmrriiy  Htr..  L.  Mo. 


natoly  lur  lu  > 


By  Brace  of  a  TrTT  rant  grnlu*.  tt 
Bronte*  It  saved,  at  by  an  out  of  the 
a  Uiry  started,  destined  to  pemli  I 


belt  work  ot  tba 
14v«  tesisstion- 

[bntfdVnioyids 
twice  ot  Books.  111. 


r<  t 


[Karly  mod.  E. 
<  dreadful  + 


4.  To  pass  in 


Byn.  1  Furful,  c*rw»</»i,  etc.  (tee  aufut);  terrific, 
.rrii.L.  horrid,  dire,  direful,  tremendous. 


1766 

ii  (drem),  a.    [<  ME.  dreme,  dreem,  drem, 
dream, «  dream,  <  AS.  •drnim  (not  found  in  this 
sense)  =  OS.  drtim  =  OFrica.  drdm  =  D.  droom 
s  MI/3,  drrim,  Ui.  droom  =  OHO.  MHO.  rromm, 
0.  frrjum  =  IeeL.  draumr  =  Sw.  drdm  —-  Dun. 
drum,  a  dream ;  perhaps  lit.  a  deceptive  vision, 
orig.  'draugmo-,  <  Tent.  -J  'drug,  seen  in  OHO. 
tnnga*,  M1IO.  frirj,cn,  O.  triege*,  now  triigen 
=  OS.  bi-driogan  (=  OHO.  ftifrtojraii),  deceive,  dream -t,  « 
delude  (cf.  OS.  dnuji,  deceptive,  OHO.  MHO.  ' 
ge-lroe  =  OS.  gi-<lritg,  phantom,  apparition,  = 
Icel.  draugr,  m  ghost,  spirit ;  =  Skt.  V  druh  (for 
'tlhrugh  t),  hurt  (by  deceit,  wilo,  magic),  cf. 
Ol'ers.  drauga,  a  lie).    Though  generally  iden- 
tified with  dr«am-f  AH.  dream,  joy,  a  joyful 
sound,  etc.,  there  is  reallv  nothing  to  connect 
i  he  two  words  except  the  likeness  of 
A  succession  of  images  or 
en  ' 
ui 


dreamy 

Hie  never  dreamt  thry  utod  her  for  *  intra. 
And  now  withdraw  the  btit  hu  served  lu  tarn. 

Hook,  I.  va. 


spend  idly 


form.]   1 . 


pass  in 

or  fancifully :  followed  by  a  iruy ,  oaf,  or  through  : 
as,  to  dream  ateau  one's  life. 

Why  thvii  does  Antony  dream  out  bis  hours  1 

Dryden,  All  for  love,  L  t. 

Lream-t,  ".  [ME.  drem,  dreem,  dreme,  earlier 
dream  (rare  except  in  earliest  ME.),  ft  sound, 
esp.  ft  joyful  sound,  jubilation,  <  AS.  dredm,  > 
sound,  e*p.  a  joyful  sound,  song,  harmony,  joy 
(very  common))  =  OR.  drom,  Joy;  hence  the 
verb  AS.  dryman,  drciiKiB^rejoicejmftke  jubilee, 
sing,  —  OS.  dromina,  rejoice.  Proh.  not  con- 
nected with  dre<im»,  q.  v.,  but  perhaps  allied 
In  tir.  #,-n  >■»-.  a  noise  as  of  many  voices,  a  shout- 
ing, murmuring;  perhaps  also  allied  to  droael, 


t  inYhe  mind  duriSg  sleep  J  the  sleeping  state  A^sc,  espcc.iaLly  a  joyful  noise ;  Jubi 


atlns 


in  all*  the  Wynler :  but  tbel  ly JB 
Travels,  p,  as. 


Inn  be  mlbte  Ibrre 


mui'hi*]  fnlkrt  drrant. 


I.  43. 


f  tney  makes ; 
this  mimic  walua. 


Hornet  Mast  other  lor)  bellet  tin 
Misc.. 


<lf  atflfnlly  (dred'ful-i),  adr. 
also  <fr«j?«//v,  <  MK.  dredfullf, 
-iy?.]    If.  With  alarm  ;  fearfully. 
Ac  whan  h*  hadde  tijt«  ot  that  tsas*  a-tyde  he  fan  hym 
draws, 

VreJJ*ils>  by  IhU.lty!  at -Ink  d»th  fram  Uwfauceun. 

f-m  Plowman  (B>,  xru.  65. 

Ful  tenilvely  begynneth  the  to  wepe ; 

She  rtst  hir  vn.  and  drniejully  she  uuaketh, 

At  dothe  the  braunche  tlmt  Zeiiherat  tliakoth. 

( ■Aaiirer  (e.L  Ullnian)L  0.»»l  M'omta,  L  S67B. 

8.  In  a  dreadful  or  terrible  manner. 

Kro  Vlterbe  to  Vtnra*.  thelt  valyante  knyghiei : 

Jfort«^r.A.«(E.E.T.aXl-aoM. 

Their  beaten  tnvlU  drm4/ultf  rvanand, 
And  .tilt*  shakes  all  o'er,  and  thundm  anderwroand 
.tddtsow,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Geurglcs,  Iv. 

dreadfulness  (dred'ful-nes),  *.  The  quality  of 
bci:ig  ilreadful;  terribleneas;^  fri^htfulneaa. 

'riSSS^ oi^ad^'terror'r  with  moving? 
[Bare.) 

Mlatrastfally  he  trutteth. 

And  he  drtaduvty  dothlars  ; 

And  forty  pataliMi*  In  a  tries 

In  him  ™.«ortand  tJQWft  ^  R 

dreadlftM  (dred'les).  a.  [<  ME.  dredlet.  dr 
let;  <  dread  +  Jew.]  1.  Fearless;  bold; 
intimidated;  undaunted;  intrepid. 

And  drtadUt  lit  their  danger,  climb 
The  floating  mountains  of  the  brine. 

Cottua  ( Arber  t  Eng.  t lamer,  L  Z17). 

Oentle  and  jutt  and  drrndUu,  It  he  not 
The  monarch  of  the  world  v 

.SAWi'lr,       inrtlirui  t'ntiound.  HI.  1. 

8.  Exempt  from  dread  or  fear  of  danger ;  secure. 

St.  Without  dread  or  apprehension :  a 
ttcslly  (Uke  doubtlet*)  with  adverbial 

re,  ami  byde  we  nodtnger 
0M^Arau^\BtK!l\).  L  S04S. 

I  (dred'lee-nes),  *.  Fearlessness; 
t ;  freedom  from  fear  or  terror. 

nm  danger  then  was  a  rails*  of  drtaJJrs- 
)  with  twlftaewi  of  drtlrv  crowd  him. 

Sir  /■.  Sidiuy,  Arcadia.  L 

Thlt  dentdfg  tpectacle.  •'  .■••'»" 

dreadnaught,  dreadnought  (dred'nit),  *.  [< 
dread,v.,  +  obj.  naught,  »<>»f;»f.]  1.  A  person 
who  fears  nothing.— 2.  Something  that  assures 
against  fear.  Hence  — 3.  A  thick  cloth  with 
a  long  pile,  used  for  warm  clothing  or  for  pro- 
tection against  the  elements;  a  garment  made 
of  such  cloth.    Also  called  fearnought. 

look  at  him  In  a  great-cost  of  the  i  lotett  texture  that 
the  locrnt  of  l<rl<  c.uld  tumuli     dim  of  this-  4r'*'l- 

utmgkU  the  utility  of  whkb  kU  fathlon  at  draance. 

.«.M,#k»  Tns  Doctor,  ML 


Vryden.  Cock  and  Fat,  t  US. 
K  drttiui  '.'  >  -i,  ',   i|  nhenMHM  BSWfcal  M  Sft 

temal  reality  to  cutretpond  to  tbeni. 

W.  K.  aijford,  Lectures.  L  Mi. 

S.  That  whieh  is  presented  to  the  mind  by  the 
imaginative  faculty,  though  not  in  sleep;  a 
vision  of  the  fancy,  especially  a  wild  or  vaiu 
fancy. 

Of  human  grctnem  an  '^^^'^"rt,  tit  &. 

The  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreamt  ot 
avarice.  JoAiuon,  In  Botwell,  an.  I'M. 

They  live  together  and  they  dine  together;  .  .  .  hut  the 
man  It  himself  and  the  woman  herself ;  that  drrom  of 
hire  U  over,  aa  everything  else  Is  over  In  Ufa. 

Thaekerau.  Henry  Esmond,  ni. 

dream1  (drem),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dreamed  or 
drrvtmt  ppr.  dreaming.  {<  ME.  dremen  (not 
in  AS.)  =  D.  droome*  =  S» 


Best iaru  (old  Eng. 


cd.  MorrttX  L  066. 
be  rate 
^ryl  It  to  dryvc, 

/tel.  AM..  I.  J40. 
heo  tede  with  stltle  drrmr. 

AiwHoniC.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  65. 

j«r  (drf'mer).  n.  [<  ME.  dremere,  dremer 
=  U.  droomer  =  OHO.  troumdre,  Q.  traumer  = 
Sw.  rfrommarr  =  Pan. drummer;  <  dream*,  v.,  + 
-crl.)  1.  One  who  dreams ;  < 
or  visions. 

one  tot 


Alas !  I 

I  only  watch  d,  and  -lab  d  to 


Dsn. 


S.  A  visionary :  aa,  a  political  dreamer. 

He  must  he  an  Idle  ifrtii  met, 
Who  leaves  the  pie  and  gnaws  the  streamer.  Prior. 

3.  A  mope;  a  sluggard. — 4.  A  South  Ameri- 
can puff-bird  of  the  genus  Chtlidoptera,  as  (.*. 
tenebnuKi. 


dromme  =  OHO.  frownyns.  MHO.  frowmen,  0.  dreamery  (dreVmer-i),  *.  [=  1).  droomerij  =  0. 
traumeu,  dream :  from  the  noun.]  L  <s<ra>«.  fr<,Mi»«Trt  =  Dan.  Sw.  driimmeri;  as  dream*  + 
1.  To  be  partially,  and  with  more  or  less  con-  -rrul  collective  sufix.]  A  habit  of  dreaming 
fusion  or  incoherence,  conscious  of  images  and  or  musing:  as,  given  to  dreamery.  Imp.  Diet. 
thoughts  during  sleep:  with  oYbef  ore  an  object:  dreamful  (drem'ful),  a.  [<  drenml  +  -/a/.] 
aa,  to  dream  of  a  battle;  to  dream  o/an  absent   pu\\  0f  dreams ;  marked  by  dreams  or  vision- 


friend. 

And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  top  of  It  reached  to  heaven.  Ocn.  uvilL  tt 

The  alave  who,  aluiabering  on  his  rusted  chain, 
jimmi  of  the  iaIiu  trcca  on  tils  lutnilng  plain. 

0.  W.  II  Jmei,  Puetry. 


ary  thought. 

(live  ui  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dream/ul  ease. 

Tennyson,  lotos-Eaten  (tlioric  Bong). 

dream-hole  (drem'hol),  ti.    One  of  the  open- 
inga  left  in  the  walls  of  steeples,  etc.,  for  the 
admission  of  light,    (rrose.    [Prov,  Eng.] 
s..  I  drceo.,,  ..metlmcs. ./ a  straight  scarlet  collar .  rt  Iff  rjj.gjnn.y  (dre'mi-li),  fldr.  X.  In  a  dreamy  man- 

»itli  gold  late,  around  Biyiieek,  Instead  of  this  limp  white      „*  _       j   ' 

cravat.  (V.  II'.  Curfu,  hue  and  I, 


Prne  and  1,  p.  At. 

give  way  to 
;  indulge  in 


2.  To  think  idly  or  dreamil 
thought  or  specuUt 
or  waiting  visions. 

on  In  a  constant  course  of  reading,  belt  not 

Lockt. 

rraaklln  thinks,  Inrsstlgatas,  theortert,  faiveeU,  but 


as  a  dream. 

I  hear  the  cry 


(H  their  rol.et  hlj* 
Palling  dnramd^tbroajfcUie 


(Urda  of 


•rie^;  idly^ 


3.  To  have  indefinite  thought  or  expectation 


2.  Aa  in  a  dreaming  state ;  in  rev 
dreaminess  (dre'mi-ncs),  n.   The  i 
irig  dreamy,  or  given  to  reverie. 

II  e  wst  a  lUu-k,  still,  slender  person,  always  with  a  trance- 
like  remoteness,  a  mystic  deeirmlnest  of  ntsnner. 

6.  r.  Hoimts,  Old  Vol.  of  Ufa,  p.  «U 


think  of  something  as  possible;  conceive :  with  dreamland  (drem'lsnd),  n.     The  land  or  re- 


of:  as,  he  little  dreamed  of  hi*  approaching  fate. 

Ho  .  .  .  IJeaus]  lakes  this  occasion  to  tell  his  littclplrs 
that  they  must  no  longer  dream  u/tlie  Glories  and  .splen- 
dour of  that  world.  smlina*m.  Sermons,  I.  ill. 
We  might  he  otherwise ;  we  might  he  all 
We  rfroim  nf,  happy,  high,  majctlcaL 

SlitOew.  Julian  and  Maddalo. 

In  Persia,  no  one  with  any  pretencs  to  respectability 
would  dream  o/ stirring  outside  the  door  without  st  least 
f.nr  men  walk  log  behind  him.        "  iiouoeon,  Merv,  si. 


gion  seen  in  dreams ;  hence,  the  land  of  fancy 
or  imagination ;  the  region  of  reverie. 

They  are  real,  and  have  a  venue  In  their  respective  dis- 
tricts m  dreamland.  Lamb,  To  Coleridge. 

dreamless (drem'les). a.  [(=0. traumlos  =  Dan. 
dromlot)  <  dream*  +  -tesit.J    Free  from  dreams. 

Worn  with  misery, 
He  slept  the  rfrwurJ/«j  ilerp  of  weariness. 

William  Aforrit,  Earthly  Paradise.  L  507. 


II.  tram.  1.  To  gee  or  think  in  a  dream;  dreamlesaly  (drem'lea-li), 


imagine  in  sleep. 
Your  old  men  thall  dream  dream*. 


Joel  u.  IS. 


Said  ha  ant  sot  or  did  1  dream  It  tot 

.«ftat.,  ».  and  J.,  v.  i. 

The  dreamt  which  nations  rfretm  come  true. 

LowWf,  tide  to  France. 

2.  To  imagine  as  if  in  a  dream ;  think  about 

vainly,  idly,  or  fancifully. 

Man  em  not  that  he  deems 
Ills  welfare  his  tru.  aim; 
He  rm  Iwsnse  he  .(renins 


less  manner, 
dreamt  (dremt). 
of  dream*. 

dream-while  (drem'hwfl),  a. 
duration  of  a  dream.  [Kare.] 

Now  and  then,  for  a  rfrenm-wAfls  or  an. 

Ijtmh,  Artificial  Comely. 

dream-world  (drem'wi-rld),  n.    A  world  of 
dreams  or  illusive  shows.  [Rare.] 

Rut  thou  be  wise  In  this  feasas-Sawad  of  ours. 

TrtiNf/ion,  Ancient  Sage. 

The  world  does  but  exist  that  welfare  lo  bestow.  dreamy  (dre'mi).  a.  [(=  MUi.  dromeeh)  < 
if.  .trnofrf.  EmpediKleson  Etna.  I  5.  ,lrft,,„\  +  ^1]  j.  Full  of  dreams:  given  to 
3.  To  suppose  indefinitely ;  have  a  conception  dreaming ;  relating  to  or  associated  with 
of  or  alHiut ;  believe  in  a  general  way,  dreams ;  giving  rise  to  dreams :  i 

The  Atheists  snd  N.tliralota  .Ireuxie  the  world  to  he  moods, 
rternalt,  and  conrelim  that  sll  men  could  not  be  of  one;  All  dsy  within  the  ifreaiwv  honse 
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S.  Having  the  characteristic!  of  a  dream; 
consisting  of  or  resembling  idle  imaginations; 
dream-like;  vague;  indistinct;  visionary:  as, 
he  led  a  dreamy  existence. 

•  of  tab  kind  he  turned  with  ton™. 

TaVourt,  Charles  Umh. 
The  atmosphere  wu  not  loo  clear  u«  toe  hurliun  for 
dreamy  effect*:  all  ttie  headlanda  were  tutuned  and 
tinned  with  opalescent  colors. 

C.  i>.  »W,  Their  Hlgrhnage,  p.  123. 

drear  (drer),  a.  [An  abbrov.  of  dreary,  q.  v.] 
Dreary.  [Poetical.] 

In  arm  and  altars  round, 
A  uVeor  ami  dying  town! 
Affright*  the  Flanieaia  at  their  service  quaint 

MUlun,  Nativity,  1.  mj, 
A  drear  northeastern  atorm  ctnie  bowling  up. 

Whtititr,  Bridal  ut  Feunacouk. 

dreart  (drer),  a.  [Made  by  Spenser  from 
dream  a.]  Dread;  dismalnosa;  grief;  sor- 
row; droadfulness. 

The  lll-faatc  o«le,  death*  ilreadfull  niceteiigere ; 
The  hoars  Night-raven,  tramp  of  dolefull  drrrv. 

.ipn-r,  P.      II.  Hi.  88. 
He  In  Him  stepping  ncarc, 
Right  In  the  flanke  hlra  itronke  with  deadly  dwure. 

.Spriuvr,  F.  tj.,  V.  xiL  an. 

dreartheadl,  drearthoodt  (drer'i-hed,  -hud),  s. 
[False  forms,  made  by  Spenser.  <  dreary  + 
JUadf-kovd.}  Dreariness;  dismalnvss; 


What  evill  plight 
• llh  Ha.  I  dr 


mo  «r.™.r,  unoorr, 

t\]     Fear;  dread. 


Sptturr,  f.  Q„  III.  tl.  30. 
J  waa  lull  ill  apparelled 
In  ram.  that  nuke.  I  tiljjli  alie  did  appearr. 
With  gtattly  look*  and  dreadrull  drenAerf. 

Sytntrr,  Y,  Q.,  Ill,  ill  17. 

drearily  (dr*r'i-li),  tiffr.  [<  ME.  drrrity,  dreri- 
liehe,  dreorihrke  ;  <  dreary  +  -Jyi.]  In  a  dreary 
manner;  dismally;  forlornly. 

A  queer  Inner  court,  befooled  with  rubblah  and  drraritv 
bare ol  con veulencc.  //.  Jaw.  Jr..  Irani.  Sketchea,  p.  ll». 

drearlmentt  (drfjr'l-ment),  a.   [A  false  form, 
made  by  Spenser,  <  dreary  +  -ment."} 
neas;  terror;  horror;  dread. 

To  aadder  tlmea  thou  maytt  attune  thy  q 
And  elng  o(  aorrowe  and  deatbes  drterim 
Sprlfrr,  Shep.  Cal, 

drearine8a(drtr'i-nes)(«.  1.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  dreary. — 2t,  Sorrow. 

Let  be  Utl  wepynge  and  thy  dren'neaar. 

CAoisnrr,  TroUna,  L  70L 

ig),«.  [A  false  form,  made  by 
t  +  -i»g.]  ' 


All  were  tay  utf,  through  grU  tv,  in  <f*"*<lty  (frvirrtitf?, 

SpcaMr,  lUkplSnunliL,  1.  180. 

drearisomet  (drer'i-Bum),  a.  f<  drmty  + 
-wmr.J  Very  dreary;  Kloomy;  desolate;  for- 
lorn. 

dreary  (drer'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  drearit, 
drery,  drerie;  <  ME.  (frery,  dreri,  dreori,  drury, 
<  AS.  drttirtg,  sail,  mournful.  AS.  dredrig  also 
means  bloody,  gorv,  =  OS.  drdrag  =  Icel.  drey- 
rigr  =  MHO.  trdrie,  bloody,  <  AS.  (frcdr  a  OS. 
drdr  m  Ioel.  dreyri,  drUri  =  MTIG.  frw,  blood, 
gore,  <  AS.  dreiinan  (=Ooth.  driutan,  otc),  fall, 
whence  ult.  E.  drott  and  drizzle,  q.  v.  But  the 
sense  'sad'  is  prob.  reached  from  another  di- 
rection: OlUi.'trurag,  triireg,  MHO.  trUree,  O. 
tranrig,  whence  prob.  LG.  frijiV,,  D.  frenno 
(with  HQ.  0.  b»<Ii  mournful,  connected  with 
OHG.  frire",  cast  down  the  eyes,  mourn,  MHO. 
rrSrea,  Q.  tranern,  mourn,  orig.  cause  to  fall, 
causative  of  the  orig.  verb,  Oath,  driumn,  etc., 
•bore.]    It.  Sorrowful;  sad. 

Thu»  praled  tluil  all  with  drery  ateuyn, 
ficiirand  up  tuairt  liruidea  till  lieiivn. 

utoty  Haul  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  121. 
They  renue  the  funerall  pompeof  the«e  great  men  yearly, 
awmi'llin;  thither  with  plentie  of  wine  and  mcata,  arid 
there  wiiUI)  all  nUht  (eaprcially  the  wnmen)  (living 
dttrtr  lamentatlHiu.  Vurrtuu.  Pilgrimage,  p.  Sii!. 

S.  Lonesomely  dismal  or  gloomy ;  exciting  a 
feeling  of  desolation,  sadness,  or  gloom. 
The  meawtucer  of  death,  the  ghmlli  owl. 
With  drm<y  shrleka  did  aUu  yell.    S,rn*er,  V.  Q. 
The  breaker,  were  right  beneath  Her  bowa. 


On  the  ridge  of  the  dope  J  wan)  an  old  cemetery.  «.i  ./nwry 
with  it,  few  hopele»  fls-tree.  and  aloe,  that  It  made  the 
hear!  ache  to  lo.ik  at  It. 

T.  B.  Aldriek,  I',inka|ioB  t<i  Pealh,  p.  24,'i. 

Hence — 3.  Exciting  a  feeling  of  tedium  or  en- 
nui; tiresomely  monotonous:  as,  a  tircary  book. 

Chaucer  it  the  find  who  nroki:  awnv  from  the  tlrmry 
traditional  (tyle,  and  gave  not  merely  »torie».  l«lt  Inely 


ot  real 


LvmU.  Study  wimUiw.,  p.  246. 


1766 

■lm  1  and  2.  Cheerici 

Tedious. 

drecchet,  r.   See  dreich*,  dreteh?. 
dredt,  dredei,  *.  and  «.  Middle  English  forms 
of  dread 

dredefuli,  a.   A  Middle  English  form  of  dread. 

dredelest.  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  dread- 
Iciu. 

dreder  (dred'er),  n.  [Sc.,  i 
drither;  appar.  <  tfrtvid, 
[Scotch.] 

What  alleth  you.  tny  daughter  Janet, 

You  look  aae  pale  and  wan  ' 
There  la  a  drrdrr  in  your  heart, 
Or  ebe  ye  love  a  man. 
Lrrri  Tlutmat  »/  Wttwbeny  iCblld  a  Itellada,  IV.  ?mu\ 

dredge1  (drej),  it.  [Formerly  sometimes  written 
drudge;  of  LG.  origin,  perhaps  through  OF. 
drrt/e,  dn  iar,  a  kind  of  net  usod  for  catching 
oysters  (<T.  moil.  F.  dragur,  <  E.  drag,  n.),  <  OD. 
draghe,  I).  rfmy( -net),  a  dredge,  a  drag-net  (see 
drag-net  and  dray1 ) ;  cf.  D.  dreg  =  LG.  dreggr, 
drdgge  —  Dan.  dnrg  =  Sw.  dragg,  a  grapnel, 
drag.  The  form  dredge  is  practically  au  annihi- 
lation of  drag,  ».,  ult.  <  drag,  r.t  sue  rfriij;.]  1. 
A  bush-harrow ;  a  large  rake.   [Fro v.  Eng.]  — 

2.  Any  instrument  for  bringing  up  or  removing 
solid  substances  from  under  water  by  dragging 
on  the  bottom,  (a)  A  dng-uet  for  taking  oyatera,  etc. 

The  oyatera  ,  .  ,  haue  a  peculbr  rfrrdj/e;  which  la  a 
thick  aurong  wit,  tautened  to  thn-o  apila  of  Iron,  and 
draw  ne  at  the  boatea  rtenie  gathering  whataoriier  It  rooot- 
etli  lying  in  the  bottoroe  of  the  water. 

R.  Carrie,  *urrey  of  Cornwall,  M,  30. 

(6)  An  apparatna  for  bringing  up  marine  animate,  plant*, 
and  other  obfecta  from  the  laittum  of  the  cea  for  aclentlfle 
Inveatlgatlon.  It  coiubu  princi|ia]ly  of  a  frame  of  Iron 
and  a  net  which  la  attached  to  the  frame.  Aa  generally 
conatructod,  the  frame  b  traiiaveraely  oblong,  generally 
i  a*  long  aa  wide,  with  etraigbt  enda  and 
aWea,  having  the  outer  edgea  »h«rp  to 
The  net  la  ntually  compiwed  ot  heavy 
twine,  but  aometlmea  of  iron  ehalitwork.  ami  la  attached 
to  the  frame  by  hatea  near  th«  Inner  edge*.  Fattened  to 
the  frame  are  Iron  handlea,  to  which  a  r»p*  or  iron  rhaln 
l>  attached,  (c)  A  machine  for  clearing  the  be  da  of  canal*, 
rivera,  harb^ra,  etc.  Heecfredoin^.naaeAi'ne. 

3.  In  ore-drtising,  in  certain  mining  districts 
of  England,  ore  which  is  intermediate  in  rich- 
ness between  " prill-ore "  and  "halvans";  ore 
of  second  quality,  more  or  less  intermixed  with 
veinstone.    Sometimes  written  dradge. 

dredga1  (tlrei),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dredged,  ppr. 
dndgiug.  [(dredge*,  i».J  I.  trans.  1.  To  clear 
out  with  a  dredge;  remove  sand,  silt,  mud,  etc., 
from  the  bottom  of:  as,  to  dredge  a  harbor, 
river,  or  canal.— 2.  To  take,  catch,  or  gather 
with  a  dredge;  obtain  or  remove  by  the  use  of 
a  dredge:  as,  to  dredge  mud  from  a  river. 

A  Caryojttiyllia  which  waa  drrdprd  op  alive  by  Captain 
King.  Darwin,  Coral  Beef  a,  p.  lis. 

H.  intrant.  To  make  use  of  a  dredge:  oper- 
ate with  a  dredge:  as,  to  dredge  for  oysters, 
dredge-  (drej),  n,  [Also  dradge;  aseibilated 
from  earlier  dreg,  <  ME.  dragg,  dragge,  drage,  a 
mixture  of  different  kinds  of  grain  or  pulse,  mes- 
lin;  the  same  as  ME,  dragge,  dradge,  drags,  a 
kind  of  digestive  and  stomachic  comfit,  ( OF. 
dragie,  dragee,  a  kind  of  digestive  powder,  aeotn- 
flt,  sweetmeat,  also  small  shot,  etc.,  mod.  F. 
dragee,  a  sugar-plum,  small  shot,  meolin,  <  Pr. 
dragea  =  Sp.  grajea  =  Pg.  grageia,  grangea  = 
It.  traggea,  now  treggea,  comfits,  sugar-plums, 
sweetmeats  (ML.  aragetum,  dragata,  drageia, 
dragia,  after  OF.),  <  ML.  tragemata,  pi.,  <  Or. 
rpayiiuara,  rarely  in  Bing.  lyaiysaiB,  dried  fruits 
or  sweetmeats  eaten  as  dessert.  <  rpaytlv,  2d 
aor.  of  rpir/taf,  gnaw,  nibble,  munch,  eat.]  For- 
merly, same  as  mrtlin  ;  now,  specifically,  a  mix- 
ture of  oats  and  barley  sown  together. 
Thy  drtdy  and  thy  barley  go  thresh  out  to  malt.  TVaaer. 

dredge3  (dre i),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dredged,  ppr. 
dredging.  [Formerly  dreg ;  E.  diaL  drieiiie ;  < 
f/rfriV/*-s,  n.]  To  sprinkle  flour  upon,  as  roast- 
ing meat. 

Burnt  figt  drrgd  with  meal  and  powdered  ansar. 

/fan*,  and  fl„  Sojrnful  Lady.  iL  » 
DrtitQt  yoq  a  dlth  of  plover*. 

FUlcKrr  (and  oOutn),  Blooxlr  Beither,  IL  S. 

dredge-boX  (drej'boka),  n.    [<  dredge3  +  box*.] 

Same  as  dredging-box. 
dredgeman    (drej 'man),   ».;   pi.  dredgemen 

(-men).    [<  dredge1  +  man.]    One  who  fishes 

for  oyntors  with  a  dredge. 
dredger1  (drei'er).  n.    [<  dredge*  +  -er*.]  1. 

One  who  works  with  or  makes  use  of  a  dredge. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  dmhtrn  (by  the  law  of  the 
Admiralty  .,,nrt>  ha>e  liberty  b>  catch  all  manner  »f  oy,. 
tera,  of  what  alie  aoevcr.        Bp.  .Sprat,  Hurt.  Royal  H.v. 


d^-a.   2.  A  boat 


used  in  dredging. 


We  .  .  .  Had  tight  of  a  brigandine  or  a  drrdftr,  which 
the  general  tooke  within  one  houre*  chase  wlti 

hill  .-,  » 


3. 


,  .ot  two 

lilktitiil  *  i'opa>re*.  ill.  iNB. 


A  dredging-machine. 
dredger*  (drcj'er),  a.    [<  dredge*  +  -wL] 
dredging-box. 

dredgeman  (drej'er-man),  ».;  pL  i 
(-men).    <  )ne  engaged  in  dredging. 

In  Uvea*,  court*  they  niipoiut  .  .  .  the  quantity  |of  ova 
tcrtl  each  Drrdyerman  aliall  lake  in  a  day,  which  b  tuoally 
called  SotUng  the  Stint. 

iMftx,  Tour  through  Great  Britain.  I  1M. 

dredgio  (drej't),  n.  Same  as  dirgie. 
dredfilLg  (drej'ing),  «.   [Tir»*aln.  i 
t-.]    1.  The  act  of  ut ' 


Moat  of  our  I 
and  in  audi  pla 


ate  pr< 


using  a  dredge. 

In 
by  <fr 


[Scotch.] 
of  dredge*, 


teral  naturally. 


1  ■  |:,k, 


beoome  an  article  ot  loinmcrce,  both  raw  and  jdcltled. 

/■cniwar,  Brit,  ZolHocy,  The  tiytter. 

2.  The  matter  or  material  brought  up  by  a 
dredge. 

It  b  not  a  little  curtoui  that  I 
present  theUKelvea  in  the  tallK*  lit 

dredging-box  (drej'ing-boks),  [Also  for- 
meriy  drudging-box;  <  dredging  +  box'*.]  A  small 


,  with  a  perforated  top,  i 
m  roasting  meat,  on  akn 


used 
ead- 


box,  usually  of  t  il 
to  sprinkle  flour  o 
ing-board,  etc.    Also  drexlge-box. 

Cult  of  the  liastlng-Iadlee,  dripping  pana,  and  rfnui^inj- 
6o»>,  Ac,  lately  dug  up  at  Komr.  out  of  an  old  anbterra- 
nean  tcullery.  Kin?,  Art  of  Cookery,  r. 

oachine  (drej'ing-ma-shen' ),  n.  An 
for  lifting  mud  and  silt  from  the  bot- 
of  rivers,  harbors,  canals,  etc.  Snnw  dredg. 
ing-machlnca  employ  a  tingle  bivalve  or  cbm-thell  acnop ; 
others  a  series  of  tcoopa  on  an  endless  diaili ;  others  tome 
fonn  of  taction  apparataa.  The  earliest  form  appears  to 
llave  been  a  tingle  box-like  ahorcl  m  tpooo,  tuspended 
from  a  crane  rigged  up  on  a  Urge  flat-boaL  It  waa  low- 
ered Into  the  mud.  drugged  along  by  meant  ol  roiiea  till 
llllod,  and  theu  rnlte.1  and  emptied  Into  the  boat.  An- 
other  early  form  b  the  chape  let  or  chain-pump,  which,  by 
mean*  of  an  itmllca*  chain  carrying  buckets  traveling  in 
a  trough,  lifts  mud  and  water,  dtwharglnaj  them  at  the 


ngtldo  the  machine,    tin  this  nil 
now  loiilt  Boiut  td  tilelnrge*t  and  Inont  powerful  ilrt-ilging- 

'  large,  flat  bottomed 


They  oonaitl  of  large. 


>p  Into  a  flat  al« 
ow  bull 
luachliM't  In  use. 


Lirtot'i't'ii.u'toiH-. 


hoata,  usually  of  Iron,  with  a  backet-chain  carrying  k«- 
ly  to  bucket!,  carh  with  a  rapacity  of  about  13  cubic  feet. 
In  excavating  the  Suez  canal,  the  lilting  buckets  of  some 
of  tile  larger  machine*  had  a  capacity  of  &  cubic  feet  each, 
and  ttie  delivery  waa  3D  bucketa  a  minute.  For  the  deliv. 
cry  of  the  umd  or  tuoil  Iwth  chatc*  and  traveling  buckeU 
wan  used,  the  apoll  being,  In  t<ime  liintancea,  delivered 
230  feet  from  the  dredger.  The  claiu-tbell  dredger  It 
largely  used  in  the  United  State*,  and  hat  the  merit  of 
ease  of  management,  the  scoop  operating  in  a  half-circle 
about  the  boat,  to  that  a  wide  channel  can  be  excavated 
without  moving  tire  lioat.  The  acoop  b  auapended  from  * 
crone  at  the  t»>w  of  the  boat,  and  b  operated  by  meana  of 
chains  controlled  by  t team-power,  two  long  flexible  poles 
serving  aa  guide*  for  the  clam-shell.  In  the  machine*  em* 
playing  a  suction  or  exhaust,  a  tnlie  b  lowered  Into  tti* 
mud,  and  the  mud  and  water  are  raited  by  mean*  of  a  re- 
volving dbk  In  tire  tabe,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  vacuum  or  an 
ejector.  A  large  vessel  on  the  boat,  bring  exhanated  of 
air.  b  connected  with  the  aiilimerged  pipe,  when  the  mod 
and  water  read  ily  rtae  Into  the  receiver.  In  another  form  of 
pncuniatic  dredgera  pljie  It  lowered  Inlolbe  tilt  and  clnaed 
air  tight,  and  ateam  is  then  turned  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  pipe,  driving  out  the  air.    Many  other  forma  are  used. 

Dred  Scot  case.   See  cow1. 

dretjl  (dre),  r.  [<  ME.  dreet*.  dreien,  dryen, 
dreken,  dregen,  drrghen,  dreogen,  <  AS.  dreogan, 
bear,  suffer,  endure,  also  do,  perform,  a*  Goth. 
driugan,  do  military  service;  cf.  Icel.  drygja 
(a  secondary  form),  connect,  perpetrate,  also 
lengthen :  see  dr«2.  Cf.  alsodriV/Af.]  I.  fr««i«. 
To  suffer;  bear;  endure:  as,  to  dree  penance, 
[Now  only  Scotch  or  poetical.] 

l  or  what  I  drye  or  what  I  thlnke, 
I  wil  mytelven  a!  it  drynkc. 

Ctiawrr,  House  of  Fame,  I,  1870L 
Why  drnjkU  thou  t lil*  dole.  «  derta  thl  telaynt 

lhwl ruction     Troy  ( K.  K,  T.  S.),  L  SSS8. 
Ye  have  the  paitu  o'  hell  to  dm. 

The  Cruel  IfofAer  (ChUd't  Balbdt,  It  Sll 


tn^lU^Se^r^h"^ 


I  kenn'd  he  Wbotol  to  dree  Ms  ireinf  till  that  day  cam. 

Snitt,  <3u!  Manuerlng.lv. 
A  po<T  broken  Hearteil  tiling,  thot,  if  the  hath  done  evil, 
has  irreerX  u  aore  rrciej  tut  It. 

Stott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  L  xlL 


Digitized  by  Google 


drM 

II. t  intra**.  To  endure;  b«  able  to  do  or 
continue. 

N.i-  .  ..t  of  hit  vitt  ha  was  nmif  for 
A  flad  aa  (ut  bomward  u  (ft  mijl  4ri*. 

William  of  />*lini>  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  17TI 

Hide  'Mi.  ride  mi.  lord  William  now, 
Al  (ut  a*  Je  rati  dee*  ' 

Lord  William  iChlLta  IMU.ll,  III.  WX 

drM-  (dr*),  [E.  dial.,  aw  He.  dreigh,  dreieh, 
dreeah,  <  ME.  drvy,  drfjfA,  drij,  dryr,  long,  ex- 
tended, great,  <  Icel.  drjigr  =  Sw.  .feyy  =  llan. 
droi,  long,  ample,  substantial,  solid,  heavy ;  cf. 
Icel.  drangr,  a  aluggard;  drygja,  commit,  also 
keep  longer,  lengthen  ;  Sw.  droja,  stay,  delay, 
=  Dan.  dnite,  make  a  thing  go  far,  go  a  long 
way;  ult.  connected  with  As.  drtdgan,  bear, 
Buffer,  endure,  do,  perform,  E.  dree:  secdrw'.] 
If.  1  A>ug ;  large;  ample;  great. 

Tti*  kynge  in  lokyd  In  i  fehU 
rvver  brede  and  drnV 

(HittiWi) 


By  i  ryver  brede  and  drwfcj. 

— .  Marl  .  - 


St.  Great;  of 
wearisome;  tin 

"Thoa  rt  in  gre. 


Jf&  J 

itorniloof  Uiedrwahon 
10/ Trey  it  E.  T. 


[Frov. 


HXI.  HK». 

-3.  Tedious; 


1  pain,  my  own  dear  Stephen?" 
,  ami  dree,  mil  I  .ng  " 


/w™,  Hard  Time*,  III.  «. 
drtMS-  (dr*),  n.    [E.  dial.,  =  Sc.  drrigh,  <  ME. 
dreghe,  death,  <  drrj/*,  drcr,  etc.,  dree:  see 
dm'*,  «.]  Length ;  extension ;  the  longest  part. 

Hi iu  they  drevene  b<  tli*  ded*  duke*  and  rrlr*. 
All*  tike  drrjnW  u(  the  daye,  with  deadfall*  werfcea! 

Mont  Arthur*  (E.  E.  T.  HI  L  an*. 

droely  (dre'li),  adr.    [E.  dial.,  =  8c.  drrighl*. 


i  of  dregs  or 


1  drow  Into  »  dremr,  aX  drrykty  me  thought 
Ttiit  Mrrvurv  the  myklll  Und,  In  IIm*  roene  tyree, 
Thre  g>  «ddee  hide  guttea  goyng  hym  bye. 
Tint  cutur  In  till  company  clere  to  Ireholde. 

fclrmfum  o/  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  !i.)i  I.  SST». 
Ilraweir*  dVe-jaWy  the  w,  tie,  sail  drynkne  Ihereaftyre. 

Jfuef*  ir".i.r,  (R  E.  T.  .«.X  I.  *W*. 

I    2.  Slowly;  tediously.    [FW.  Engl 
dreen,  r.  and  a.    A  dialectal  form  of 
dreg1,  a.   An  obsolete  or  colloquial 
(frrc;*. 

dreg-*,  »■    An  obsolete  fonn  of  dredge?. 
drog  't,  I*.  t.    An  obsolete  fonn  of  dredge3. 
dreggine»l(dreg'i-ne»l.  s.    l<  dreggy  + 

The  state  of  being  dreggy;  fullness  ol 

lees;  foulness;  feculence. 
dreggi«h(drcg'ish),a.  f<drro-l  (dreg*)  +  -is**.] 

Full  of  dregs:  foul  with  lees;  feculent. 

To  glv*  s  atrong  last*  to  thli  dretr^um  luiuor,  they  lllng 
III  an  incredible  deal  of  broom  or  hop* 

//iney,  CimaUlBptiolia. 

dreggy  (dreg'l),  a.  [<  ME.  dreggy  (  =  Sw.  drdr;- 
gtg\l  drrgf  (dreg*)  +  -v'.]  ConUining  dregs 
or  Ices ;  consulting  of  dregs ;  foul ;  muddy ;  fec- 
ulent. 

Nd  relitlofii  -1  tllrln,  liter  ill,  lwt.lrfr.ww  hybria  i4 
the  lint  b|.«»li  ol  tnrow. 

Lov*U,  lllgli>ir  llprn,  2il  ler,,  p.  VI, 

dregB  (dregz),  n.  pi.  [<.  ME.  dreggrt,  also  drag- 
get,  rarely  in  sing,  dreg,  <  led.  drrgg,  pi.  dreg- 


.    PI  ' 

mar  =  8w.  dntjw.  dreirs,  lies;  prob.  <  Icel.  and 
Bw.  rfrnon  ms  E.  ffror,  the  connection  of  thought 
being  like  that  in  drum  as  related  to  draw: 
sec  drain,  dms-.]  1.  The  sediment  of  liquors; 
lees;  grounds;  feculence.;  anv foreign  tnaltcrof 
liquors  that  subsides  lo  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
containing  them.  [Formerly,  and  still  soine- 
.  colloquially,  used  in  the  singular.] 

ill  wring 

Ul>.  8. 


The  rfre.oi  tlvere...f,  all  the 
them  out,  mil  drink  tliern. 


What  too  cnrkim 
lin  ol  our  torn  T 

In  the 


rayiwi  i  t  l>,.|t  In  the  (uan- 
.<».■*  ,  T.  andf.,  III.  t 


1767 

3.  Solid  impurities  found  In  raw  fat*.    W,  L. 

Carpenter,  Soap  and  Candles,  p.  83. -To  drain 
the  cup  to  lh«  dregs.  .v»  ™». 

dreher  (dra'er),  n.  [G.,  a  kind  of  dance,  a 
turner,  a  winch,  <  dreAca,  turn,  =  AS.  Mrdavis, 
turn,  throw,  E.  tArotr :  see  laror.]  1.  An  Aus- 
trian dance  similar  to  the  liiiidler.— 2.  Music 
written  to  accompany  such  a  dance. 

dreier,  dreyer  (dri'er).  n.  [0.  usually  drnrr, 
<  <lrei  —  E.  Mrcr.]    A  Milesian  money.  3  hellers. 

dretfh  I'lnVii  .i,  n.  and  u.  A  Scotch  form  of  dree*. 
When  thiMi  an'  I  were  young  an*  ikelsh. 

An'  wtable  llleall  at  lain  were  drruth. 
flwnu,  Tti«  Anld  Firmer  .  Salutation  U.  hli  Attbl  Mir.-. 

drelntt.  An  obsolvte  preterit  and  past  parti- 
ciple of  drew*!. 

Drelivsen*  (M't»«|X  "•  »f»*f  Dr.  Drew- 

ten  of  Belgium.]  A  genus  of  bivalve  laiuelli- 
brancliH,  of  the  family  Vytilida,  or  mussels,  or 
made  type  of  the  family  Drrutenida.  1>  i*>ly- 
m.T)Aa,  "orttilnally  in  liihaldtmt  ol  riven  and 
eniptyliii!  into  the 
nntre  Into  many 


drepanldium 

6,  To  subject  (hides)  to  the  effect  of  soaking 
and  stirring  in  a  solution  of  animal  excrementa 
or  an  alkaline  solution.    Barper't  Mag.,  EXX. 
IM,  ctyg.  1.  To  atorp.  aooar.  deluge  (with). 
U.t  islrasjr.  To  drown. 

Vliu.  .1  >l  iiiir.ktndo  /r.-..i.  A.,  in.l  lewe  Ml  W 

I'Aaueer,  Millar  •  Talc.  L  SS&. 

drench1  (drench),  n.  [<  ME.  drench,  drenke, 
dramc,  a  drink.  <  AS.  arene,  also  drine  =  OS. 
OFries.  D.  and  IX».  drank  =  l)H(i.  frascA,  G. 
tranl;  a  drink,  <  AS.  drinean,  etc.  (pret.  drane), 
drink:  see  drink,  r.,  and  cf.  drink,  n.,  auu 
drcac*',  r.  Iu  senses  2  and  3  rather  from  tho 
verb  drench.]  It.  A  drink;  a  draught. 
Ther  ne  is  l 


2.  A  large 
drink. 


king  ii*  kuene  Utet  n*  wl  artnke  o( 
AynMu  «/  ;»«v«,  p.  130. 

of 


A  drmch  ot  lack 
and  a  fine  (rati  i.ullet, 
a  J.mm,H,  Staple  ol  News.  Ii.  1. 


(.lri.se.na-s.Ml),  n 


of  ai 


[NE.,  < 

+  -urrti.]  A  group  of  acephalous 
niollusks:  same  as  the  family  Ureiiuenidir. 
Dreissenidas i <lri-seu'i^le), n'pl.  [NL-, < i>m»- 
trna  +  -idir.]  A  fmr.il  v  of  bi- 
valve molluska.  typified  by  the 
genus  Itreuttena.  Imn  inantle  l« 
open  only  (••!  the  foot  In  front  ot  the 
uinlNinea.  an.l  the  ilphotia  are  »itu- 
ate.1  it  tin.  dutal  margin.  The 
branchiil  iluhon  Ii  tubular,  the  anal 
•lll*iewtle.  tile  fi«tt  lbrullte  and  by* 
•Ifrnnii,  and  the  iltell  raylilifonu 
with  terminal  utnlmties,  Tliere  la  an 
Int. rnal  ligament;  the  t«IUil  lm- 
|nttaali.na  are  olm  lire;  an.1  there  are 
three  muai'utar  acira 

Dreisserdna»('lri-sc-iil'ne),  n 
+ 

Also  hreiMfe/miHir. 

DreisMnaia  (dri-sen'ai-fc), 

OretK>ena. 

Dreissensiiue  (dri-sen-si 
Same  as  Ih*i**enina'. 
drum' t,  dreme't,  n.  and  r. 

dream* . 

drem-t,  dreme'-i,  «.  See  dream1. 
dremelst,  ».    [ME.,  also  dremelet,  <  dremen, 
dream,  +  -eh,  a  suffix  seen  also  in  ME.  metels, 
a  dream,  and  iu  the  earlier  forms  of  riddle,  n.J 
A  dream. 

How  that  Ymagynityf  In  tirrmrttt  me  tolde. 
of  kynde  and  o(  Tila  i^mnynge  and  bow  eurtelae  he  la  to 
Irilo  /Sera  i'uiarnaan  i .11 1.  Itli.  14. 


At  a  goo.1 1 

Would  cure  htm. 
Drega  and  lee*  of  Spain, 
A  dmth  to  kill  a  hone. 

Mrunmyr.  Ureat  Duke  of  I'loreBi-e,  Ik  1 

Hence— 3.  A  draught  of  physic  ;  specifically, 
a  dose  of  medicine  for  a  beast,  as  a  ltorse. 

The  aiuar  on  the  pill  and  the  ayrup  around  the  oil  left 
drrtvK  and  purcative  auffldently  herote. 

U,  r.  Curli4.  Hsrpera  Mag.,  1.XXVI.  sua 

4.  That  with  or  in  which  something  is  drench- 
ed; a  provision  or  preparation  for  ' 


They 


•kJuftl  are  put  lnl< 
o  al»ut  liA  I 


tend  +  -ina:] 

Ut  -V*  ■ 


.{»/.   [XIj.,  <  Drr  ijl- 

A  subfamily  referred  to  the  fam- 
natne  as  the  family  lireuaenula: 

i.    [NE.]   Same  as 

ne).  n.  pi.  [NL.] 

Obsolete  forms  of 


ro  1  ■'■■■f  ■■  /,  n.     n  .  — '  i, 

ons  at  the  pointed  end,  the 
us.il  in  giving  medicine  to 


hn.  In  the  memwhll...  wa.  draining  the  ,-iipol 
U,  the  .f re,*.         prr*<*t.  Ker.1.  ind  lia. ,  [  S. 


Yon  hale  atreu-hed  out  voiir  handa  to  save  the  rfeeo*  of 
the  lifted  aedhneiit  of  a  r.  .I.lunm. 

W.  K.  CH/ord,  Lecturea,  I.  fjt 

3.  Waste  or  worthless  matter;  dross;  sweep- 
ings; refuse;  hem-e,  what  is  most  vile  and 
worthless :  as,  the  drr;/»  of  society. 

Kroni  til*  rfre.;.  of  ll(e  think  to  rertlr* 
What  the  ant  ipri«htly  rnnniim  . mild  not  glee, 

/Jryrd/H.  Aurengxrbe,  |e,  1, 

Whit  wonder  la  It,  If  ever  aluce,  and  canedally  now,  In 
thear  ifre.r«  ot  time,  ther.  b.-  wilful  mm  found,  who  will 
oppoae  tli^ir  own  vain  fanrie*  and  novelties  to  the  general 
aruae  of  tile  whole  Uidy  of  ClattatJsflal 

Bp.  Altrrfmry,  Seraii^ul.  II.  iL 

Tliey  lDcreaae.1.  by  their  numlien  and  their  lire*,  the 
weight  'filial  ifre.r  J^j-"11-  *"  trt'^        l,r  »lieT.>IU  <ltlea, 

J,  Adam*.  Worka,  IV.  S38. 


Dremotherlnm  (dn-m^-lhe'ri-um),  n.  [NL., 
for  (!)  */>roajK<fAeri"S«,  <  <>r.  <V>cW,  a  running, 
course,  +  tfttnuv,  a  wild  tieast.  J  A  genus  of 
fossil  ntminants  from  the  Miocene  ot  France, 
said  to  be  related  to  the  musk-deer. 
drench1  (drench),  r.  [<  ME.  dreitcacs  (pret. 
drenched  and  drosf,  pp.  drenched  ami  rfm»f>, 
drench,  drown.  <  AS.  drrnean,  give  to  drink,  also 
drown  (a  OFries.  drenka,  dhnka  —  I),  drenken 
=  LG.  drdnken,  (JUG.  trenchan,  M1K1.  frralca, 
G.  fro'sA-ca  =  Icel.  drekkja  —  8w.  rfninifl),  cans, 
of  drinran,  drink :  see  drink.  Cf.  drotrs,  of  the 
same  ult. origin.]  L  froiw.  1.  Towct  thonnigh- 
ly;  soak:  step;  fill  or  cover  with  water  or 
other  liquid:  as,  garments  drmrhnl  with  rain 
or  in  the  sea;  swords  drenched  in  blood;  the 
flood  has  drenchoi  the  earth. 

Onte  of  the  are  gravel  the  aatt  to  bringe, 
Lei  dmwAe  it  for  a  tyme  In  water  awete. 

Palladia*,  lluaboaidrl*  (E.  E.  T.  «->,  p.  II. 
Home  lo  the  greed le  flotidi  are  innke  and  drenf. 

S;*nai>r,  tr.  of  Virgil  a  Gnat. 
Order d  to  dreweA  hla  Knife  in  flllil  Mood; 
Deatroy  hla  Heir,  or  dlaobey  hli  I  rod. 

I'riar,  Solomon,  UL 
Fi>r  there,  with  broad  wig  ifreneA^I  with  rain, 
alM  pariah  pri-^t  be  aiw.        N'Atrrier,  The  Exllea. 

2.  To  gorge  or  satiate  with  a  fluid:  as,  ho 
drenched  himself  with  liquor.— 3.  Specifically, 
to  administer  liquid  physic  to  abundant ) y.  espe- 
cially in  a  forcible  way. 

I  conUnued  extraordinary  Weak  for  aome  .laya  liter  his 
[a  Malayan  d.ietor  al  /treiarAiN'7  me  tliua  :  Hut  my  Frier 
left  me  for  above  a  Week.         Oampier,  Voyage*.  I.  MS- 
If  any  ot  your  catlW  aro  lnfc<-U^l,  .  .  .  drewr*  tasm 

Mortimer,  II  ualxwdry. 
Tliey  were  rouuh. 
isanvl  him  with  torture  aa  you  ifrenee,  i  hone. 

ttwaia-i,  King  and  Hook.  II.  75. 

4t.  To  drown. 

Illm  tli.  tiketh  vernvly  that  he  may  ae 
>oea  fl.N.1  t.oiiie  walking  aa  the  ace 

Tal.,L«M. 


s  drench  of  bran  and  water, 

£n«yr.  Bril.,  XIV,  sm. 

drench'^f,  n.    A  less  correct  form  of  dreng. 

drencher  (dren'cher),  n.  1. 
which  drenches  or  wets. —  2.  One  who  adminis- 
ters a  drench  to  a  beast. 

drenching-horn  (dren'ching-h6rn),  n.  A  cow's 
liorn  with  perforations  I 
other  being  clo 
sick  animals 
drengt  (dreng),  n.  [In  historical  books  cited 
also  as  drenge  and  drench ;  in  Law  E.  drrngnu, 
repr.  ME.  dreng,  also  dring,  pi.  drenge*,  dringe*, 
rarely  drench**,  a  vassal,  <  AS.  dreng,  a  valiant 
man,  <  Icel.  drengr,  a  valiant  man,  a  youth,  as 
Sw.  drdng,  a  man,  a  servant,  aw  Dan.  dreng,  a 
boy,  an  apprentice,  obs.  a  footman  (whence 
Sc.  dring,  a  servant).]  In  old  tng.  law,  a  ten- 
ant in  capite.  Tire  term  wu  usually  or  originally  ap- 
pllnt  to  h'tiinli  holding  directly  of  the  king  or  of  eccleal- 
ait  in,  but  in  virtue  of  a  service  leaa  honorable  than 
kniulilhood,  inrludlng  commonly  some  agricultural  work, 
ami  service  aa  mewariigrr  Slid  In  the  care  of  doga  auu 
horse*.  Ita  appllcatlMU  acriaa  to  have  varied  greatly  In 
dlflerenl  place*  and  times;  but  It  Implied  generally  a 
acrvtlc  vaaaal  who  aaplred  to  tie  a  military  vaatal. 

Hothfl  of  erl  and  of  haroun, 

And  of  drmfl  and  of  thayn. 

And  of  knltll  and  of  aweyn.    Harriot,  L  IlSt 

It  leerai.  Own,  that  the  dreiage  were  tenant!  In  pore  vil- 
the  lord,  and  atuieieil  to  the  manor, 
I  uatlally  sold  with  the  f.ilwsl  to  which 

In.  IV  .loners,  til  pert  mn  the  l.»»t  h  r- 

vU«  and  laborious  ofllcca. 

tfnlUman't  May.  Library,  I,  IhH. 
Ijinfrane,  wa  are  told,  turned  the  drm>n,  the  rent  pay- 
ing tenant*  of  hla  archieplaoo(ial  eatalea.  Inbi  knight*  f-ir 
the  defence  of  the  country  .        S(«A*»,  Court.  UiaL,  |  SS. 

drengaget  (dreng'aj),  «.  [<  dreng  +  -age.]  1. 
The  l  enure  by  which  a  dreng  held  land. 

re*  connected  with  the  Mahop's 
rhu*  there  are  persona  holding  to 
re  to  feed  a  hone  and  a  dog,  and  lo  go 
(magna  caul  with  two  harden  and  1& 
.SeirroAiw,  Eng.  vil.  Cominanlty.  p.  71. 

2.  The  quantity  of  land,  usually  sixteen  acres, 
to  be  plowed,  sown,  and  harrowed  by  a  dreng. 

drenket,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  drcacA1. 

drenklet.  r.    Seo  drinkle,  dronkle. 

drentt  ('.rent).  An  obsolete  preterit  and  past 
participle  of  drrnir*!. 

Drepane  (drep'l^-..^),  «.    [NE.,  <  Gr. 
also  <V"i7awn>,  a  sickle,  a  pranlng-hook,  <  >' 
pluck.]   A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  t 
]>rei»tnida- :  so  called  from  the  elongated  I 
fonn  pectoral  flns. 

drepanla,  ».    Plural  of  drepaninm. 

drcpanld  (drep'a-nid),  n.    A  fish  of  the  I 


There  are  alao 
hunting  eipeditlc 
drrnaa-tr.  who  ha< 
in  the  great  hunt 

"cordon*,"  etc. 


DrepanidiB  (dre-pan'i^le),  n.  pi.  [NL..  <  /»rc- 
pane  +  -..ox.]  A  family  of  scombroid  acan- 
thopterygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus 
Drepane.  They  hue  •  .»ini|.rcB*c.!  elevated  body,  with 
•rale*  corn  nrhlirg  on  tin-  tloraal  tin .  the  dona]  nn  la  divided 
Into  a  laullll  antet lor  and  *  larger  prnterlor  portion,  ind 
the  pectoral*  are  falciform.  The  Drepant  punctata  la 
in  the  Indian  ami  .Auitralian  ■ 


i'i-um),  a. 


i. ;  pi.  drc;«i. 
a  sickle  (see 
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Drepane),  +  dim.  -iAov.  ]  In  cool.  •  (a)  The  fla- 
gellula  or  sickle-shaped  young  of  certain  pro  to- 
il*, as  u  grcgarine,  aa  hatched  from  a  spore. 


What  tor  the  SlHli  what 
aasaien  f-.r  to  [Hum  that 
mygnt*  dun  it  well,  that  i 


See,  .  .  .  fewe  folke 
i  all*  be  It  thai  men 
of  power  to  (/iw#f 
ilte.  Travel*,  p.  904. 


(ft)  The  phase  or  stage  of  growth  in  which  a 
young  grrgarino  is  sickle-shaped,  (rt)  [cop.] 
A  genus  of  such  organisms. 

DrepoiIiiiii.«.r«naroni.Ui«f«lcUoriiiyi>aiigotaiiun»».    6.  To  prepare  or  make  ready;  treat  in  some 

Bnt.,  XIX.  ass.    particular  way,  and  thus  fit  for  soino  special 


bothe  with  ipere  and  tbehi, 
tlrttsvl  them  in  to  the  feld. 

Generyd*  lE.  K.  I  «.),  L  21»l. 


(drep'a-ni-f6rm),  a.  [<  Gr.  6pt. 
*av»,  a  sickle,  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  formed 
like  a  sickle  or  scythe ;  sickle-shaped ;  faloiform 
or  falcate. 

Drepaninae  (drep-a-nl'ne),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dre- 
pane +  -iira.]  X  subfamily  constituted  for  the 
genus  Ihrepane,  by  some  referred  to  the  family 
Vkatwiontidm,  and  by  others  to  the  Carangida: 
same  as  the  family  Drejianida;. 


and  Sandwich  islands, 
to  a  subfamily  Ih-ejtanma- ;  the  sickle-billed 
nimbi  n  In.  I),  tmrifim  is  an  example.  The  genua  la  alao 
called  Fateator,  and  tome  ot  Uie  a|«-elrs  are  referred  to 
MrtUhrtpluj.  In  some  species,  aa  Ortvanii  tettinria.  ur 
VutiaTi*  ooeriiwn,  the  Mil  ii  eiiormously  long  ami  curved 
almost  to  a  semicircle.  Thll  Ii  a  acarlet  sin-vies  from  the 
plumage  ol  which  the  Sandwich  Islanders  manufacture 
beautiful  robes. 

drepaniuxn  (dre-pS'ni-nm),  n. ;  pi.  drepania 
(-§).  [NL.,  <  Or.  im-riivov,  dim.  of  Apinmm; 
equlv.  to  iaevivs,  a  sickle:  see  Drepane.]  In 
luit.,  a  sU-klc-ahnped  cyme,  the  successive  flow- 
ers springing  always  from  the  upper  side  of 
their  respective  axes. 

drepe't,  v.  i.   See  drip.  drop. 

drepe-H,*.  L    See  dr&\  drub. 

dxeret,  a.  and  a.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  drear. 

drerlmentl,  n,  A  variant  spelling  of  dreari- 
menU 

drerinesat,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  dreari- 
UeHS. 

dreryt,  o.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  dreary. 
l  point-lace.  See  lace. 
(dres),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dressed  or  dres*. 
dressing.  (Early  mod.  E.  also  dresse;  < 
ME.  dressen,  mako  straight,  direct,  rule,  pre- 
pare, clothe,  address  one's  attention  to,  <  OF, 
dresser,  dresorr,  drecier,  erect,  set  up,  arrange, 
dress,  =  Pr.  drestar,  drcissar,  dreear  as  08p.  de- 
rezar  =  It.  drizsare,  diriizarc,  direct ,  etc.,  <  ML. 
'directiare,  an  assumed  freq.  <  L.  direct;'.  ML. 
also  dreetus,  drictus,  straight,  direet:  see  direct.] 
L  trans.  L  To  put  or  make  straight;  adjust 
to  a  right  line :  aa  (In  military  use),  to  dress 


l  to  dreand  thlngis  (L. 

Wyciif,  Luke  Ui.  &. 


Schrcwld*  thlngis  arl 
rnin(  pro™  in dCeseU). 


2t.  To  regulate; 
right 


direct;  set  right;  keep  in  the 


',  Tale  ut  Melibeua. 
alle  by  ttrede  ot  hym  aelvyne, 

r-wykv,  with  Ilia  nwrede  krne! 
Jrects  Arthur*  (E.  E  I.  S.),  L  n 


il  7. 


St.  To  adjust;  fasten;  fix. 
The  vyne  eke  to  the  tree  with 

ralladiu.,  Husuondrle  (E,  E.  T.  t\\  p.  OK. 

4t.  To  address ;  direct :  as,  to  dress  wonls  to 
a  person;  henee,  with  rellexive  pronoun,  to  di- 
rect or  turn  one's  course,  efforts!,  or  attention ; 
prepare  or  apply  one's  self  to  do  something; 
repair;  betake  one's  self  t  as,  they  dressed  fW 
seiees  to  the  dame. 

To  the  chatubre  dure  he  g*n  Ay*,  dnrnt. 

C^uecr,  filler.  Talc,  I.  2*4, 


Drepanls  (dren'a-nis),  it.  [<  Gr.  ipnravic,  a  bird, 
perhaps  the  European  swift,  so  called  from  the 
•ong,  thin,  falcate  wings,  <  6prvai<tj,  a  sickle :  see 
DrejttHe.)  A  genus  of  Xeetarimidm  with  fal- 
cate maodibles,  characteristic  of  the  Friendly 


use  or  purpose.  <«)  To  tu)  [  cultlvaU ;  pnine. 

And  Ui*  Lord  Hod  look  the  man,  and  put  Mm  into  the 
s-arden  ot  Eden  to  rfraat  It  and  to  keep  it.       0«n.  IL  1&. 

The  wrll-dtw  d  Vine 
Produce*  pltunpeat  (Irapea. 

i  iui.n  e  « ,  tr.  of  OvU'i  Art  of  Lore. 
(  '•)  To  prepare  tor  uae  aj  food,  by  cooking  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  amtahle  condlmonta,  etc :  as,  to  drear  meat ;  to 
ttrtM  a  salad. 

It  were  a  folly  to  take  the  pain  to  dress  a  bad  dinner  at 
home,  when  they  may  be  welcome  to  good  and  line  fare 
so  nigh  hand  at  -he  hall. 

The  people  were  »ery  tML  lending  us  an  earthen  Pot 


I  did  drsM  la  the  beat  array, 
As  blythe  as  ony  bird  on  tree. 
Ths  Laird  of  Warittotm  (Otild's  Ballads,  HI.  319X 
The  servant  told  me  that  Lord  Grey  was  still  at  the 
House  <it  Uirds,  and  thsl  her  ladyship  had  ]nsl  gone  to 
dress.  M aeaulay.  Life  and  Letters,  L  80*. 

She  always  dressed  handsomely,  and  her  rich  silks  and 
lai  rs  s*rine<l  appropriate  to  a  lady  of  her  dignified  poslti.m 
in  the  town.  Jotiatt  Quinty,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  SI. 
4t.  To  give  orders  or  directions. 
For  als  I  hyde  bus  [it  bebooresj  all  thyng  be  and  dewly 
done  ais  I  will  dm*.  Turk  /'fays,  p.  IX 

St.  To  get  on  or  up ;  rise. 

Dellverty  he  dressed  rp.  <  r  the  day  sprenjted. 
Sir  Oawayn*  and  tkr  Green  Mnigkt  (E.  F-  T.  8.X  L  tDOO. 
To  dress  up,  to  dress  one's  self  with  special  oare ;  pot  on 
one's  best  clothing,  or  d  liferent  garments  from  those  com. 
mostly  worn.   [Collon.,  U.  S.J 

dress  (dres),  n.    [<  dress,  r.]    1.  A  garment, 
or  the  assemblage  of  garments,  used  as  a  cov- 
ring  for  the  body  or  for  its  adornment ;  clothes ; 


Voyages,  n.  1.  SO. 
provision,  drssasd 

of  the  Nile,  1.288. 

fr)  To  make  lit  for  the  pnrpoac 
ble  proeess :  as,  to  dress  beef  (or  the 
akins ;  to  drees  flax  or  hemp. 

For  their  annorell,  the)'  aro  soi 
akiuim  of  wilde  beasts,  widen  In  Winter  are 
the  ha)  re,  but  in  Sommer  wtthmit. 

Cant.  John  .Smith,  True  Trarehi,  I.  1». 

At  that  time  It  waa  customary  to  site  or  dress  the  warp 
in  the  loom.  A.  fiirrfow.  Wearing,  p.  mi. 


apparel :  as,  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  on 

At  Chastity,  says  Philander,  appears  In  the  habit 
Roman  matron,  in  whom  that  virtue  was  supposed 

rolgm  In  lis  perfection,  Piety  wears  the  dress  of  the  r« 


or  redurv  to  the  proper  eliape  or  din 
s  of  surface,  as  by  planing,  chiseling. 


Inarm 

t 

lining  touch 

111  mining  and  mtt. 
paratlng  and  removing 
(/)T« 


(d)  To  cat 
ur  evenness 

etc. ;  trim ;  finish  off ;  put  the  t 
drttt  timber ;  to  dress  a  tnillston 
•(.,  to  sort  or  lit  fur  smelting  by 
the  mmi  metalliferous  veinstone :  as,  to  dress 
comb  and  do  up  :  as,  to  drees  the  had. 

O  what  need  I  drtu  up  my  hoad. 

^WAItaS  IV.  BOX 
(4)  To  curry  and  rub  down :  as,  to  dress  s  horse. 

6.  To  treat  with  remedies  or  curative  appli- 
ances :  as,  to  dress  a  wound. 

To  heal  her  wounds  by  dre«*,'n«  of  Ui*  wespoa. 

fW,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  UL  S. 
The  wound  was  dressed  anllaentlcally. 

.S'.',  Amcr.  Sufp.,  p.  ssra 

7.  To  array ;  equip ;  rig  out :  aa,  to  dress  a  ship 
with  flags  and  pendants. 

We  sent  our  sklfle  aland  to  be  dressed. 

aakiuyt  .  reyaost,  L  S7S. 
And  Caddell  drett,  amang  the  rest. 
With  gun  and  good  claymore. 
EatiU  of  Tranrni  Muir  (Child  s  Ballads,  VU.  172). 

8.  To  attire;  put  clothes  upon ;  apparel;  adorn 
or  deck  with  suitable  clothes  or  raiment :  as,  he 
dressed  himself  hastily;  to  dress  one's  self  for 
dinner ;  the  maid  dressed  her  mistress  for  a  ball. 

All  her  Tresses  ties  behind ; 
.So  drtss'd,  IHamt  hunts  the  fearful  Hind. 

Coisyr™,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Lore. 
Good-morrow,  Blr :  what  •  up  and  drwsf ,  to  early  7 

CWfamJn  Walton  t  Angler.  IL  iSfl. 
A  young  man  came  to  the  court  d erased  aa  a  minstrel, 
and  carrying  his  Timpan  at  his  hack. 

O  Curry,  Anc  Irish.  II.  xxiiv. 
9t.  To  direct  toward;  reach  toward; 


art  in  the  habit  of  a 
sed  to 
_  vestal 

virgins,  who  were  the  greatest  and  innet  shining  examples 
ot  it  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  II. 

Alt.  It  Mr.  Fsnlkland  retamedT 
Kai).  lie  hi  above,  air,  changing  his  dress. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  IL  I. 
Style  la  the  dress  of  thought*. 

Chesterfield,  Letters.  Nov.  24,  1710. 

Specifically— 2.  The  gown  or  robe  worn  by 
women,  consisting  of  a  skirt  and  a  waist,  either 
made  separately  or  in  one  garment. 

Twn  evening  dresses  for  a  girl  who  had  never  had  any. 
thing  better  than  the  simplest  muslin! 

Mr*.  Otiphant,  A  Poor  Gentleman.  xvL 

8.  Outward  adornment;  elegant  clothing,  or 
skill  in  selecting,  combiidng,  and  adjusting  ar- 
ticles of  clothing:  as,  a  love  of  dress;  a  man  of 
dress. — 4.  In  ornith.,  plumage:  as,  spring  or 
autumn  dress;  the  breeding  dress. —  5.  External 
finish:  used  especially  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  furrows  on  a  millstone. — 6.  Size ;  dressing. 

Bail  or  soak  I  the  canvas)  fur  an  hour  or  so  In  a  solution 
ot  soda  and  water  to  get  out  the  dmt. 

Workihuy  Hrtript*.  2d  ser.,  p.  1*2. 
Full  dress,  a  style  of  dress  which  etiquette  or  fashion  re- 
quires to  be  worn  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  or  on  certain 
social  occasions,  aa  a  fashionable  jieivato  entortalument. 
a  hull  etc.  =8TH_  I_  Clothing,  raiment,  habiliments,  ac- 
coutrements, vestment*,  habit,  attire,  array,  garb,  r,*> 
tunie,  suit. 

dress-circle  (dres'ser'kl),  n.  A  portion  of  a 
theater,  eoneert-room,  or  other  place  of  enter- 
tainment, originally  set  apart  for  spectators  or 
an  audience  in  evening  dress,  but  now  gener- 
ally used  indiscriminately :  in  theaters,  usually 
tho  first  gallery  or  circle  above  the  floor. 

There  they  [East  Indians  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  In  Lon- 
don) alt  In  splendid  array,  in  the  drvsa-ei'refe.  do**  to  the 
royal  bos,  and  no  M„  object*.   .V.  A.  Her.,  CXX  VII,  ««. 

dress-coat  (dresTtot'),  n.  A  coat  worn  by  men 
on  occasions  of  ceremony;  especially,  a  coat 
fitting  tightly,  and  having  tho  skirts  cut  away 
over  tho  hips.  See  coafd,  and  full  dress,  under 


[<  dress  +  -erl.   Cf.  F. 
1.  One  who  dresses;  one 
,orad- 


«  hoof  son  is  a  man.  whom  xif  his  none  ato  breed,  wher 
he  sua!  drssss  to  hym  a  atootiT   ITynh/,  Mat  rtl.  »  (OxL). 

lOt.  To  prepare  for  action. 

Segnuuor  drnogh  hi*  tuerde  and  dressed  hi*  shelde.  and 
com  towarde  Agrsvaiitlu  a  grete  spede,  and  he  com  lor  to 
mete  hyro  vlgerooaly.  Merkn  (E.  E.  T.  ti.\  III.  Mi. 

To  dress  up  or  out,  to  clothe  elaborately  or  peculiarly ; 
dress  with  great  care  ur  elegance,  or  In  unusual  clothing. 

Our  modern  medal*  are  full  of  toga*  and  tunica*  .  .  . 
thai  have  not  been  In  fashion  these  thousand  year*. 


r  it  I*  to 


very  often  a  king  of  England 
a  Julius  Cieaar.  Add 


Too 

r  France  drtrred  up  like 
m.  Ancient  Medals,  111. 


-Syn.  1.  To  aline.— T.  To  accoutre,  array,  rig  — 8.  To 
attire,  apparel,  clothe,  embellish. 

H.  intrans.  If.  To  direct  one's  course;  go. 
Fro  derkneate  I  rfressr  to  blysae  elcro. 

Polilinxl  Pmmt,  etc.  (ed.  FumtvaU),  p.  80. 

2.  To  come  into  line  or  proper  alinement:  as 
(in  military  use),  to  dress  up  in  the  center. 

All  that  remains  of  the  west  side  ot  the  aquare  running 
southward*  is  continued  on  the  same  plan  a*  lag  brick 
bouae,  and  drestes  with  It  lu  height. 

Si  and  (?..  Tth  ser.,  V.  54t. 

3.  To  clothe  one's  self :  put  on  one's  usual  gar- 
ments, or  such  garments  as  are  required  for  a 
particular  occasion:  as,  to  dress  for  the  dav; 
to  dress  for  dinner,  or  for  a  ball. 


1  (dres'er),  i 
dressemr,  a  trainer.] 
who  is  employed  in  ] 
justing  something, 

Then  aaki  he  nnto  the  drater  of  111*  vineyard,  Behold, 
these  three  years  I  como  seeking  fruit  on  this  llg  tree,  ami 
*  none ;  cut  It  down.  Luke  xllL  7. 

A  very  simple  honest  fellow,  *lr,  one  Demetrius,  *  dresser 
of  play*  about  the  town  her*.  &  Jonson,  Poetaster,  UL  L 
Speclflrally-W  At 
areas  wounds,  ulcers 

Tho  magistrate  and  clerk  were  bowed  in  by  the  bouse* 
surgeon  and  a  couple  of  young  men  who  smelt  very  strong 
of  totiaoeo-sniokc  :  they  were  Introduced  as  drruert. 

(4)  On*  who  1*  < 
as  in  st 

She  [the  Empress  Eugenie)  had  three  maid*,  or  drtsten, 
as  Ihey  are  called  at  the  Eu*-llsb  conrt. 

llarpert  Mag.,  LXXVI.  SI7. 
(e)  In  type-founding,  a  workman  who  dresses  types  ar- 
ranged i  n  rows,  removes  their  defects,  ami  prepares  them 
tor**!*. 

2.  A  tool,  apparatus,  or  power-machine  for 
cnttin^  and  dressing  the  furrows  on  the  face 
of  a  millstone.  The  simplest  of  the  tool*  used  for  this 
purpose  it  a  pick  or  light  hammer  having  oue  or  more- 
sharp  steel  point* ;  a  blin  k  of  emery  or  corundum,  pro- 
vided with  a  handle,  and  having  a  sharp  rutting  edge,  b> 
also  used.  In  more  complicated  apparatus,  a  pick  or 
other  similar  tool  it  supported  on  a  frame  that  travel* 
over  the  face  of  the  stone.  In  some  cases  the  stone  is  set 
np  on  edge,  as  in  a  lathe  ;  In  others  It  Is  placed  horison- 
tally  in  the  machine  tinder  a  revolving  cutter,  w  hlch  trav- 
els on  a  lived  arm  radial  to  tho  ttooe,  the  .ton.  r 
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S.  A      it-hine  for  splitting  geological  «p««i- 

mens.  It  i  i  .I'.inu  of  a  strong  frame  with  ■  pair  of  chls 
els.otie  fixed  and  the  other  controlled  by  a  powerful  lever. 
The  mineral,  foiatl.  or  other  material  is  placed  between 


liir  chisels  ami  split  by  preasnre. 

4.  A  miners' pick.— 8.  A  plumbers'  mallet  used 
for  cloning  joints  in  sheet-lead. 

dresser-  (dres'er),  a.  [<  MK.  dremntr,  dre*- 
tnre,  dremurrr  (ML.  tirriattrium,  after  K),  <  OF. 
drrceur,  dreekoir,  a  dresser  tF.  drenmnr,  a  side- 
board ),  <  ML.  (Urrctonum,  a  dresser.  <  L.  direc- 
tum, straight,  >  ult.  OK.  dreeitr,  dreterr,  et<\, 
dress,  prepare :  see  drmt,  r,]  1.  A  table,  side- 
board, or  bench  on  which  meat  and  other  things 
are  dressed  or  prepared  for  use. 

Summoning  your  tenant*  ■(  lay  rfisiwf. 
W  Mch  Is,  Indeed,  my  drum. 

**u.«.i»r.  Tti*  fiuardlan,  IU,  S 
A  maple  dreuer  In  her  hall  she  but. 
«>n  Vase*  tall  many  s  slender  nieal  •!«•  made, 

l»ryd,».  Cwk  end  fox,  I.  IT. 
It  trmm  toruvcrly  customary  fur  the  cook,  when  dinner 
waa  ready,  I..  knock  ..«  Il»  .Inner  with  his  knife,  by  way 
of  summoning  the  servants  lo  carry  It  Into  lis.  lull. 
u./.-rJ.  Note  u.  Msssingrrs  I'MostarsI  c.subat,  III.  1. 

5.  A  cupboard  or  set  of  shelves  for  dishes  and 
cooking  utensils. 


e  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser 
Hie  Bsme,  u  shields  of  armies  III* 


Caught  sml  reflected 

SUttshine.  l*i»jl/<uVs-,  Kvaittlcllne,  I, 

dress-goods  (dres'gndxi,  n.  pi.  Fabrics  used 
for  w  omen  a  mid  children's  frocks  or  gowns. 

dressing  (dres'ing).  n.  [<  MK.  dretnym/e ;  ver- 
bal n.  of  drrt,  r.J  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
dresses;  the  act  or  process  of  adjusting,  prepar- 
ing, trimming,  finishing,  etc.,  in  any  sense  of 
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Cokes  cocne  with  4  qsasMM  rsg/e ; 
They  bnUcned  Ihmii  ala  (hay  were  wode. 

Thamtu  «/  Ururiilimiu  (Child's  Ballads,  L  106X 

dressing-machine  (dres'ing-ma-«h6n'),  n.  1. 
A  machine  for  separating  the  bran  from  flour, 
consisting  of  a  skeleton  cylinder  covered  with 
w  ire,  and  carrying  from  six  to  eight  brushes. — 
S.  A  machine  in  which  twisted  yarn  is  sized, 
scraped,  brushed,  and  dried  by  heat  and  an 
air-blast,  to  rcmovo  the  fuzx  and  slightly 
gloss  it. 

dressing-room  dres'ing-roro),  n.  A  room,  as 
one  opening  from  a  bedroom,  intended  to  be 
used  for  dressing:  as,  the  drrm»g-room»  of  a 
theater. 

dressing-sack  i  dres'ing-sak),  a.  Same  as  drean- 
mil-jaeket.  [This  word  is  the  more  usual  in  the 
United  States,  and  dreiuing-jaeket  in  England.] 
dressing-table  <dres'ing-ta'bl),  m.  1.  A  table 
provided  with  conveniences  for  adjusting  the 
dress;  a  toilet-table, —  2.  A  dressing-bench. — 
3.  A  bench  on  which  ores  an'  sorted. — 4.  A 
mnchine  fordrcssing,  truing,  and  straightening 
plates.    See  He rrolype. 

 r(dres'ma'ker).  n.    One,  especially 

a  woman,  whose  occupation  is  the  making  of 
gowns  and  other  articles  of  female  attire, 
dressoir  tdre-swor'),  n.  [F. :  see  dmmr*.]  A 

sideboard;  a  court  cupboard;  a  dresser, 
dress-parade  (dres'pa-rad'),  n.    J/i/if.,  a  tac- 
tical ceremonial  or  parade  in  full  uniform. 

The  darky  It  alwayi  <m  drtti  pnrnilf.  Tls 
get*  into  uniform  1 
him. 


dridder 

8.  To  entlee  step  by  step. 


the  verb  </rr*s. 

n  ore  reo_... 

Thk  u  nlra.'.t  alw»>, 
la  water,  and  with  tbe  aid  of  ..ituMc  machinery.  (Seen*.. 
jki,  ssjddle.M  Ttie  dressing  "f  su  ure.  .*  the  mectiuiikal 
treatment,  nr.  eerily  precede,  the  smelting,  i.r  .  h.  i»l<  «l 
tr««.i»«nt-  In  th.'  t..n.«-r  II  I.  ,  r,U  lt>  the  <ltnmnn-  in 
•INvlltr  ursvlt)  tiets-cn  tho  nvt»]|ltrr,.u.  |.wu..|i  of  the 
vein  snd  the  i^ln.tisie  lUelf  ,A  whl.  h  sdrsntsKe  U  taken 
lor  elt»-rtiiiK  a  ~  paratlon.  In  the  ch.  niiL-al  treatment  the 
result  >le|ietsU  mii  the  »arli>ua  rear1|..l»  ahlih  the  sill* 
at«iH,r«  |m  «ent  have  with  .tie  awdlnr  wlsrll  r>i»ed  Ui  a 
llluh  trttt|M-ratliri-  iff  smeltitl 

8.  That  which  is  used  in  dressing  or  preparing 
anyt  htug,  as  for  use  or  ornament.  <|.-.iaraJly — is) 
In  ine.1.  and  tun/-,  tike  remedy  it  a|i|»tirnlu«  at>plle\1  to  a 
sdiiqU  ..r  «<^rv.  etc  (ft)  The  manurt'  or  oirainsl  syrejsl 
over  latul  in  prr|i«r1nit  tt  fur  en it'liidu  l  l  1  ikn>4 rry.  (II 
Tlw  saurr.  •<«• .  used  III  |>rv|,arl»i{  a  dlah  f..r  the  table,  c.»| 
atilRInu ;  the  savored  mat.  rial,  aa  I  r.  u.l  .  mnih.  Inaerti-d 
In  a  fowl.  In  veaj,  etc.,  for  msstlns  il'olloq.l  (d)  The 
elan;.  aUtferiliur,  or  flnUhlns  applied  to  textile  fahrtcs 
to  irlve  them  greater  anioothncw  and  flrmtieas.  to  allow 
of  their  hring  lidded,  paekeil,  et<-..  »(lh  KTeater  eaK.  and 
•utortlmea  alth  the  ilUholleal  Int.  Iltl.«l  <i(  slrtnf  them  ar- 

tlfk  lal  weiirht  or  Ui«  appearam-e  id  nrrater  riielkni-e  of 
manufai  turr.   (r)  In  are*.,  the  moldinxi  around  doors, 
windows,  and  other  i^ietitnira  on  an  elevation. 
3.  Athrashii>|{;  a  flogging  or  beating;  a  repri- 
tnand  or  scolding.  [l'ollo<|.] 

II  ever  I  nioet  him  airaln.  1  will  give  hint  sa,'h  a  drea<. 

r  a  day. 

s  and  Henalhllity,  xxx. 


thinks  the  eyes  of  alt  men  are  upon 
Il*r,*r,  Ja/.r ...  UtXVl.  fss. 

dress-gpur  (dres'sper),  «.  A  name  given  to  a 
spur,  seen  on  miHlieval  brasM'S,  etc.,  the  r»iwel 
of  w  hich  is  iuclns4Mi  in  a  smooth  ring,  and  which 
has  been  for  this  reason  thought  to  iss  merely 
emblematic.  It  I*  iirotwble.  how.  nr,  Uiat  the  ring  It 
a  mere  .Iev1<  <-  of  *ha«lliig  used  hy  the  eiigiaver  t.i  throw 
the  rowel  Into  relief 

dresa-ttniform  (dres'u'ni-f6rm),  a.  J/i7if.,lhc 
uniform  prescribed  to  lm  worn  on  occasions  of 


tx.  of  livid  ■  Art  of  Lore,  i. 
4.  In  arektry,  to  shoot  directly  at  short  range. 
Not  at  the  BrU  sight,  mix  with  a  rfriohnf  shot. 
Love  care  the  wonnd,  which  while  I  breathe  wilt  hired. 

Sir  P.  SUnry,  Arcadia,  Astropbel  and  Stella. 

II,  intratu.  In  arcaery,  to  shoot  at  a  mark  at 
short  range. 

drib--  (drib),  r.  i.  [A  dial.  var.  of  drip  (ME. 
drippen)  or  of  the  related  ME.  drepeti,  drop; 
due  prob.  in  part  to  the  freq.  dribble '  for  'drip- 
pU.    iieednp,  tinbblcl,  dribble*.]    To  dribble; 

Like  drunkards  that  dWanU 

.vt'ffon,  Uarland  of  Laurel,  L  Stl. 

drib3  (drib),  n.  [<  dr%b'i.  r. ;  or  else  an  abbr. 
of  driblet,  dribblet.']  A  drop ;  a  driblet,  or  small 
quantity. 

Rhymes  retailed  In  dnt*..      S«V».  On  Oihhs  Psalm. 
We  are  sending  such  regiments  and  drift*  from  here  and 
Baltimore  as  we  can  spare  to  Harper  s  Kerry. 

Liacufa,  In  Raymond,  p.  !li. 

drlbbert(drib'er).s.  [<  dnbh  r.  4,  +  -rrl.]  In 
(irrArry,  one  who  shoot  sat  short  range.  Ancknm. 

drlbbetl  ( drib'et ),  ».  [Var.  of  driblet.  ]  Same 
us  driblet. 

Their  p.**  plttaiievw  are  ln]nri..u»ly  i  i.nip.iun.led,  and 
slow  ly  payd  by  dn66ef.,  sud  with  tiitln.te  drlsye.. 

By.  fcwuuVn.  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  ]«. 

dribble1  (drib'l),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  driWed,  ppr. 
dribbling.  [Formerly  also  dnble ;  for  'dripple 
(=  LU.  dripptln),  freq.  of  drip:  see  <ir>;i,  and 
cf.  rfriftl.]  I.  intrant,  1.  To  fall  in  drops  or 
small  particles,  or  in  n  quick  succession  of 
drops  :  its,  water  drilMes  from  the  eaven. 

Whkh  receiver  .  .  .  allows  the  grain  to  dnW.  only 
In  aiiiiill  .jusiitltietliito  the  central  hole  In  the  upper  mill- 
su*..  Mn;  Nst.  FhoL,  xv. 


,  (dre»'i),«.  (<,(,•»*.  +  .,«.]  1.  Fond  of 
dress ;  given  to  elaborate  or  showy  dressing, 
[t'olloq.] 

"  And  don't  tronl.le  to  dress,"  rontinucl  the  consider, 
ate  sum,  •■lurwesnr  not  very  rfresay  herj  ' 

2.  Having  an  air  of  fashion  or  dress ;  modish ; 
stylish:  sunl  of  garrneiilsor materials,  [t  'olloq.] 

Many  hints  had  l«rn  given  on  the  virtues  of  black  vel- 
vet tpiwiu  ....  they  wecv  drra«v,  and  liol  t.«.  ilrt-f/. 


i  not  had  this  many  a  daj 
Jane  Auitm,  Sense  ■ 


drest1.    An  occasional  preterit  and  past  parti- 
ciple of  dree*. 
dreat'-'t,  »■   See  dm»t. 

dretch't,  r.  f.  [ME.  dreehrn,  dnwarti,  later 
drrlehen,  <  AS.  drreean,  vex,  trouble,  afflict, 
t'ouneetion  with  dretck*  doubtful.]    To  vex; 


dressing-bench  (dres'ing-bench),  a.  In  britk- 
making,  a  bench  with  a  cast-iron  plate  upon 
which  the  bricks,  after  drying  in  the  sun,  arc 
rubbed,  polished,  and  beaten  to  make  them 
frymrnetrieal. 

:-bo*rdt  (dreVlng.bord).  a.   Same  aa 

.she  a  laid  him  on  a  drSMta  sward, 
V.  liar  she  did  often  dine. 

Sir  li swrA  (Child's  Ballads.  III.  list 

(dres'ing-kas).  n.    A  box  con- 
taining certain  requisites  for  the  toilet,  as 
combs,  shaving  apparatus,  hair-,  tooth-,  and 
nail-brushes,  pomatum,  ete. 
dressing-floor  (dres'ing-fldrl.  a.    In  mining,  an 
area  of  ground  near  the  mout  h  of  t  he  mine  wit  h 
a  floor  of  firmlv  beaten  earth  or  paved  with 
stones,  on  which  the  ores  as  they  arrive  at  the 
surface  are  sorted  or  receive  their  first  rough 
treatment.    See  njHtlling-IUmr. 
dressing-frame  iilres'ing-fram).  n.  A  frame  of 
wire,  having  the  general  shape  above  of  the 
shoulders  and  bust  of  a  woman,  and  below  fol- 
lowing the  curves  of  a  skirl :  used  in  shaping 
dresses,  draping  the  folds,  etc. 
dressing-gown  (dres'ing-goun),  n.  A  loose  and 
easy  gown  or  robe  worn  while  making  the  toilet 
or  when  in  dishabille, 
dressing-jacket  (dres'ing  jak'et),  ».    A  loose 
upper  garment  of  washable  material  worn  by 
women  while  dressing.    Also  dre*mnq-mek. 
dressing-knife  (dres'ing-nif  I,  n.    [<  ME.  rfrvs*- 
•  sr/ajni  f/'.  i/r^..«  WCMt^i'.  etc.  J    A  slight  ly  curved 


Thla  ch 


i  lere  gan  Kronen  In  his  throte. 


l  that  In  hit  drrnie  Is  drecosed  sore. 

t'Aasuwr,  Nan's  Priest  s  Tale.  L  AT. 

"Truly,"  said  the  Msb«>|>.  "I  saw  the  angell  heave  up 
Sir  Launcel.it  towards  Ix-aven,  and  th«  gates  of  heaven 
oprse-l  agsllkst  filial.  '  "It  Is  tint  drrreain*/  of  sweven.." 
sakl  sir  Mora,  "for  I  doubt  not  Sir  LauneeJ.d  atlrth  awAaV 
Ing  hut  tpssl."    Sir  T.  Malory,  Morted  Arthur,  III.  .  Hit 

dretcb-t,  r.  i.  [=s  Sc.  dretch,  drtiteh.  linger,  < 
ME  drct-Aca,  drreehen,  later  drrlehen,  linger, 
delay  (not  iu  AS.  in  this  sense).  Perhaps  =a 
MHO.  frresT-s,  O.  frretas.  =  I).  frrHrn  =  I»an. 
frnAs-e,  draw,  pull  (D.  and  Dan.  forms  perhaps 
of  HO.  origin).]   To  delay :  linger. 

What  ahold  I  dre«A*,  or  tails  of  his  array  T 

CAsuorr,  Trollua,  II.  Itst. 
le  Romaynex  ware  rebuykyde  alyUllle, 
drerely  and  desrAex  no  lrngare. 


'Twas  there  I  caught  from  t'nclc  Krnlien  s  lips. 
In  .frihM.ii  i  monohsrue  twlit  whi««  and  sips. 
The  story  I  so  long  have  tried  to  Ltd 

Lnimll,  Htx  A.lam  •  Story. 

2t.  To  fall  weakly  and  slowly. 
The  rfrif.ay.Hi!  dart  of  love.  Shak..  SI.  for  at,  i.  4. 

3.  To  act  or  think  feebly ;  want  vigor  or  energy. 
[Hare.J 

Small  temptations  allure  hut  tlhMinir  offenders 

Millvn,  Apology 'for  .Smectyninuua. 

4.  To  be  of  trifling  importance.  [Hare.] 
.Some dnftMinn skirmishes.  Holland,  tr.  of  Lley,  p.  W,. 
H,  franx.  1.  To  throw  down  or  let  fall  in 

drops  or  bits. 

Let  ihe  cook  follow  with  a  ladle  full  o.  simp,  and  dnWfe 
It  all  the  way  up  stairs.     Strip.  Direction,  for  Servants. 

2.  To  give  out  in  small  portions:  often  with  out. 
stripes,  t.si,  st  Intervals,  rfriAMrd  vnl  Ihe  Marsala  with 

a  solemnity  which  would  h*»e  done  honour  to  a  duke  a 
butler.  TAnexemy,  Hssik  of  SlK.tis,  a  as  if. 

3.  In  foot-ball  and  other  games,  to  give  a  slight 
kick  or  shove  to,  as  the  ball,  without  intend- 
ing to  send  it  far. 

As  we  wheeled  quickly,  I  saw  that  one  of  the  othrr  two 
men  on  our  side  had  stopped  It  |the  ball),  and  was  begin- 
l*.    >.  M.  Cnsir/ord,  Mr.  Isaaca,  nil. 


xfrikWcfrom  the 


off  the  fatty 


used  by  tanners  iu  shaving 
from  the  hides. 


with 

JfortV  ^rfAurs  (R.  F.  T.  S\L  KM, 
drealt,  r.  i.    An  obeolele  spelling  of  drool, 
drevet,  r.  t.   See  dnn-r*. 
drevilt,  n.    Same  as  rirxiePI. 
drew  (dm).    Preterit  of  ifrna*. 
dreyt,  n.    See  dray*. 
dreyet,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  dry. 
dreyer,  ».    See  dreier. 
dreyling  idri'ling).  n.    An  old 
coin,  a  quarter-skilling. 
dreyntt.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  drcncJil. 
Dreyssena,  »-    See  Itmxnrnn. 
drib1 1  (drib),  r.    [A  dial.  var..  like  drub,  of  ME. 
drrpen,  hit.  strike,  slay :  see  rfriin.    Iu  part  (ilef. 
•Ji  mixixl  willi  drib",  dribblcl.  q.  v.]    L,  tran*. 

1.  To  cut  off;  chop  off.  [trkkrr.  Specifically  — 

2.  To  cut  off  little  by  little;  cheat  by  small  and 
reiterated  tricks;  purloin. 

Itc  who  drlici  llieli  l.srgaliu  dn<»  a  part- 


niiig  to  rfribMe  it  along. 

dribble»  (drib'l),  n.    [<  dribbU\  r 
small  quantity  of  dropping  or 
a  dropping  or  dripping:  us,  the 
eaves. 

If  that  little  dntftfs  of  an  Avon  hail 
drrlnc  Shakespeare,  what  a  giant  nibjht  w«  not  look  for 
tram  the  mighty  womb  of  Mississippi? 

Imrttt.  Study  Windows,  p.  isi. 

2.  Drixxly  or  wet  weather.  [Scotch.] 
V.w  thou's  turn  d  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  bald, 
To  thole  tbe  winter's  sleety  drtoMe 

.   An'  rranreucii  caulu  \  Jhirnj,  To  a  Mouse. 

dribble3  (drib'l),  r.i. 
fusion  with  dribble*. 
slaver. 

dribble*  (drib'l),  a.    A  variant  of  drivel*. 

(drib'ler),  n.    A  weak  person ;  a  driv- 


(A  var.  of  nVirWi  bv  «• 
tt.  drabble.]    To  drivel; 


and  Ihc  splt  fln-s.   .VoulArs.  The  ISKtor.  Inter,  hspler  >li. 

driblet,  dribblet  (drib'let),  ».  «  dnfcMci  + 
dim.  -ef.]  A  small  piece  or  part ;  any  incon- 
siderable part  of  a  whole:  as,  the  money  was 
paid  in  driblet*;  the  food  was  doled  out  in  dnh- 
lets. 

The  drfWrf  of  a  day.  Dn»l.-n. 

of  the  l  ulled  States  had,  in  IKS7, 
deposits.  .  .  .  Ksvol  in  ,lnkMn>,  it 
spent  in  aVtWrfa.  and  would  have  passed 
"  doing  the  world  anj  service,  hut 
TAe  (Vn/i.rv,  XXXV.  995. 

(drid'er),  n.  Same. 


souid*haVe 
of 


savings  banl 
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drlddle 

drlddle  (drid'l), 
ppr.  driddling. 
tie;  origin  obscure.  J 
a*  on  the  violin. 


f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  driddlcd, 
driddling.    [Sc.,  also  written  druttle,  dm- 
'    I.  To  pUy  unskilfully, 


A  pigmf  scraper  » I  his  flddls. 

Win  in  it  at  tryst*  uid  fain  to  driddte. 

Bum,  Jolly  H*g-gara. 

3.  To  wander  aimlessly  or  feebly  from  place 
to  place. — 3.  To  work  constantly  without  mak- 
ing much  progress. 

drieW,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  dry, 
drie  -,  r.  f.    A  Scotch  spelling  of  drtc*. 

Would'sl  Ihuu  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie, 
Ycl  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear  — 
Then,  daring  warrior,  follow  me  ! 

Sowt.  I.  of  U  M.,  11.  8. 

drier  (drt'er),  it.  [<  dry  +  -crl.]  One  who  or 
that  which  dries  or  is  used  in  drying.  sj«rtfl- 
eally  — <«>  A  machine  or  mechanical  contrivance  or  appa- 
ratus used  hi  removing  moisture  from  some  siilMtancc  :  as, 
afrtilt  drier:  aaMhw aMir;  agralii-drscr.  (fc)  Any  sub- 
stance aiidcd  to  a  paint  to  Increase  IU  drying  quality.  It 
may  be  a  liquid,  such  a*  jbimmi,  or  a  dry  material,  an  osid 
of  Iced,  oxld  of  manganese,  burnt  utnticr,  or  sugar  of 
lead.  Al»i>  spelled  diyrr.  Centrifugal  drier,  a  ma- 
chine In  which  rotary  motion  la  the  direct  mrans  of  ex- 
tracting moisture.  It  coiuUU  ol  two  circular  tola  of 
metal  placed  one  within  the  other,  the  smaller  one  being 
pierced  with  many  •null  holea  anil  revolving  ou  lu  axis. 
On  pmcitig  sugar,  wet  fabrics,  etc.,  within  the  Interior  vea- 
ael  and  setting  it  In  rapid  motion,  the  water  la  expelled 
by  centrifugal  force.    l*ee  rmpirraUrr  and  tumberitrier. 

drier,  driest  (dri'er,  dri'est).  Comparative  and 
superlative  degrees  of  dry. 

drlfet,  r.    A  Middle  English  f  orm  of  drift. 

drift  (drift ),  «.  [<  ME.  drift,  draft,  act  of  driv- 
ing, a  drove,  shower  of  rain  or  snow,  impulse 
(not  in  AS.;  =  OFrie*.  'drift  (in  comp.  ur-dri/f) 
=  D.  drift,  a  drove,  flock,  course,  current,  ar- 
dor, =  M*LG.  drift  =  MHO.  trift,  n  drove,  herd, 
pasture,  drift  (of  wood,  etc.),  activity,  =  leaf 
drift,  dript,  a  snow-drift,  =  Sw.  drifY,"  impulse, 
instinct,  m  Dan.  drift,  Instinct,  'inrUnation, 
drove,  (naut.)  drift,  leeway);  with  formative  -', 
<  AS.  drifun,  pp.  drifm,  drive:  see  drier.]  1. 
A  driving;  a  force"  impelling  or  urging  for- 
ward; impulse;  hence,  figuratively,  overbear- 
ing power  or  influence. 

The  flolke  waa  ao  ferd.  that  on  Oct*  were, 
All  drede  for  to  drowno  with  dmfl  of  the  se  ; 
And  In  perill  were  put  all  the  proitdo  kyngw. 

//rrtruWirsi  n/  T»yy  (E.  E.  T.  *.),  I.  4035. 
_  r  him  aw»|»  with  <fri.fr  of  hb  wtnges. 
Ali.«H.uler  «/  JfareoW  (E.  K.  T.  *.),  I.  «*. 

A  bad  man.  v»,  under  theafnyt  of  any  pa*skm,  will  a  till 
'"till  something  lot>  rpose*. 

Siiutk,  Sermons. 

There  la  a  kind  of  undertow  In  thai  rich  baritone  of  hia 
tliat  sweeps  our  minds  fnitii  their  f'Mjthold  Into  deeper 
waters  with  a  drift  »  e  cannot  and  would  not  resist. 

LtorWf,  Study  Windows,  p.  SS3. 

2.  Anything  driven;  especially,  an  assemblage 
or  a  number  of  things  or  animals  driven,  or  im- 
pelled by  any  kind  of  force :  as,  a  drift  of  trees 
In  a  torrent  ;'a  drift  of  cattle  (a  drove);  a  drift 
of  bullets. 

Anion  Shlel,  he  loves  not  me, 
For  1  gat  t»a  drift  of  Ilia  slltep. 

.Veto  (Child  a  Nallads,  VI.  100). 

A  drjrft  of  tame  awlne, 

STrull,  >p..rta  and  Pastime*,  p.  80. 

Vfr  aaw  a  great  drift :  ao  we  heaved  iwit  our  skill,  ami 
It  provril  a  fir  log,  which  seemed  to  have  tieeii  many  years 
In  the  water.  H'inlAroii,  lllat.  New  England,  I.  »l. 

Drifts  of  rising  duat  Involve  the  aky.  Drydtn. 
Bi  yond  the  U»lge  the  city  Ilea, 
beneath  1U  rfrV  of  amokc. 

rewnyarm.  Talking  Oak. 

Hence— 3.  A  heap  of  any  matter  driven  to- 
gether: as,  a  drift  of  snow,  or  a  snow-drift ;  a 
drift  of  sand. 

A  amonth  white  mound  the  hruah  pile  allowed, 
A  fenceleaa  drift  wliat  once  waa  road. 

WH.it,,  r,  Smrw  Bound. 

4.  Course  of  anything;  tendency;  aim;  inten- 


(See  fe«<  and  adit.)  A  drift  la  wholly 
r  rock ;  an  open  rut  la  open  to  the  aky 
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mixture  of  two  or  more  of  three  deposits,  rest- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  bed-rock.  The  term  drift 
waa  Introduced  try  Lycll  In  IH40  to  take  the  plant  ol  diiu. 
raurn,  with  which  latter  word  the  idea  of  a  unlTeraal  del* 
nge,  and  especially  the  Koachlan  deluge,  had  lieen  gener- 
ally aaaoclaled.  (See  daluriNm.)  The  word  dr\ft  i»  now 
nasally  applied  to  detlital  depoaita  when  It  la  Intended  \-> 
include  at  the  aaane  time  lite  transportation  from  a  dhv 
taiicc.  Almoat  all  detrllal  material  has.  howercr,  been 
formed  with  niorv?  or  leas  help  fniin  running  water,  and 
llwrvfore  most  In  that  process  liar*  been  niorcd  t..  a 
greater  or  leas  dialanc*  front  the  place  of  lu  origin.  It  U 
especially  with  reference  to  matcrUi  lying  on  the  anrfaiv 
In  northern  Eurofie  and  northruteni  North  America  that 
the  term  drift  la  iimhI  at  present  by  geologist*-  and  It  Is 
frequently  called  norrAcru  drift,  since  much  of  it  baa  laoen 
moved  In  a  southerly  direction.  Ami  since  Ice  Is  oelieyed 
by  most  geologists  to  have  been  the  principal  agent  by 
which  this  drift  waa  moved,  It  Is  also  denominated  fftaeiat 
drift,  while  Ulc  detrllal  material  transported  by  Hie  agency 
of  Ice  at  the  present  time  Is  not  ao  called.  Sec  placer 
and  moraine. 

8.  In  mining,  a  nearly  horiiontal  excavation 
made  in  opening  or  working  a  mine:  nearly  the 
synonym  of  f>rW.  The  levels  or  drifts  are  the  nearly 
horiiontal  openings  In  a  mine ;  the  shafts  arc  the  nearly 
vertical  openings  by  which  the  levela  are  connected  and 
made  accessible, 
witldn  the  soil  or 
Also  tfrf/Ttcay. 

7.  -VuNf.,  the  leewav  which  a  vessel  makes  when 
lying  to  or  hove  to  during  a  gale.  Also  dn/ftmy. 
—  8.  In  *Hiji~building,  the  difference  between 
the  size  of  a  bolt  and  the  hole  into  which  it  is 
to  be  driven,  or  between  the  circumference  of 
a  hoop  and  the  eircumference  of  the  mast  on 
which  it  is  to  be  driven. — 0.  The  horizontal 
oversetting  force  or  pressure  outward  exerted 
bvan  arch  on  the  piers  on  which  it  rests.— 10. 
Slow  movement  of  a  galvanometer-needle,  gen- 
erally due  to  changes  in  the  torsional  elasticity 
of  the  suspending  fiber. — 11.  In  •»«•*.,  a  lnng- 
ifih  round  and  slightly  tapering  piece  of  steel 
used  for  enlarging  a  hole  in  a  metallic  plate;  a 
drift-bolt;  a  punch.  It  sometimes  has  grooves 
cut  in  spirals  on  the  sides,  to  give  it  cutting 
edges.  Also  called  dritvr. — 12.  ililit.:  (a)  A 
tool  used  in  ramming  down  the  eompositiou 
contained  in  a  rocket  "or  similar  firework.  (6) 
A  priming-iron  to  clean  the  vent  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance  from  burning  particles  after  each  dis- 
charge. [Hug.]  (r)  In  gnu.,  same  as  dcrini- 
fiosi,  6. — 13.  A  green  lane.  -V.  and  Q.,  7th  ser., 
V.  302.  IPtov.  Kng.]  — 14.  Delay;  procrasti- 
nation.  [Scotch.] 

Trouble  uppon  trouble  la  the  mailer  and  exercise  of  pa- 
tience, tang  drift  and  delay  of  tbiirgee  ho|*ed  f< 


drill 

There  Is  for  every  toll  a  limit  In  death  tarraad  which  It 

pennies  more  expedient  to  drift  the  required  way,  and 
snstrnot  a  vaulted  tunnel  ol  sufficient  dimension*,  than 
i  make  an  open  cutting  wltti  the  t 


erclae  of  true  pattcne 


Is  the 
Eleven  Sermons. 


tion :  as,  the  drift  ol 
the  drift  of  a  discourse. 

And  then  he  laketli  him  al  to  the  deuises  of  his  worldly 
cocmasilcra,  and  .  .  .  maketh  many  wise  waies  as  he 
wenelh.  an  I  al  turtle  at  length  vbPj  foly,  and  one  subtil 
drift  drim  t!i  an  other  to  naught. 

Itir  r.  Jf.«.  I'umfort  against  Trllwlatloo  (1.-.7SX  fot  fL 
who  with  feU  deaplgM  .  .  .  imrsae  (in- 


Their  damned  drifti  In  Adam  Brsl  ctiiiwniril 

.«yfi»srer.  tr.  of  1X1  Harts*  »  Weeks,  1.  1. 

Hovers  brlwlgt  two  factions,  and  explore* 
The  <//V"of  both 

H.  J  ,  Cynthia's  (levels,  III.  r 

He  threw  In  sotive  .  .  .  coiuiounplsre  morality  to  con- 
real  his  real  drift.  ImvyU,  Study  Windows,  p.  41ft. 

6.  In  grot.,  loose  detrital  materia),  fragments 
of  rock,  boulders,  sand,  gravel,  or  clay,  or  a 


18.  [D.  drift,  a  course,  current,  a  passing.]  In 
South  Africa,  a  ford.— 16.  The  itistauce  tra- 
versed in  making  a  single  haul  of  a  dredge.— 

Drift  epoch.  See  [?i«*a/ enceA,  andrr  irfartaf.-  Dritt  Of 
a  current,  the  rale  at  which  it  Hows.  Drift  of  tl.e 
forest,  in  >,'«  /.  Isr,  a  driving  together  of  the  cattle  that 
are  in  a  forest,  lu  order  to  ascertain  their  condition  and 
status,  as  to  owuershlp.comjnmiablenesa,  etc.  |  a  kind  of 
"  round-up."- Drtrts  la  tee  sheer  draft.  See  drn/(i.- 
OUdal  drift.  See  above.  S,  and  Modal.  Northern 
drift,  In  'fo<  .  a  name  given  to  boulder  clay  of  the  Ileis. 
loeene  petrbid.  when  Its  materials  were  sunpose>l  to  have 
been  brought  by  polsr  rttrretiU  from  tlse  north.  See 
alaivp,  r.  -  Road-drtn,  the  material*  tcra|*-d  from  a 
mail,  as  In  repairing  it 
drift  (drift),  v.  [<  drift,  ».]  I.  intrnnt.  1.  To 
float  or  be  driven  along  by  a  current  of  water 
or  air;  be  carried  at  random  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  or  tide;  hence,  figuratively,  to  be  car- 
ried as  if  by  accident  or  involuntarily  into  a 
course  of  action  or  state  of  circumstances. 

W*  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar. 

CvUridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  vl. 

Half  the  nbTht 
ItuoyM  opon  floating  tackle  and  broken  spars, 
These  drifted,  stranding  on  jin  talc  at  mom,^  ^ 

After  1HO0  be  rTllden)  drifted  Into  New  York  state  poll- 
tics.  £nc«e.  Brit. ,  X  A I II.  387. 

2.  To  accumulate  in  heaps  by  the  force  of 
wind ;  be  driven  into  heaps. 

The  nlghtwind  smooths  with  .inrrini  sand 

tmr  track.  H'hiitier.  At  Port  RoyaL 

3.  In  mining,  to  run  a  drift.    See  drift,  a.,  0. 
IX  trans.  1.  To  drive  into  heaps:  as,  a  cur- 
rent of  wind  drifts  snow  or  sand.— 2.  To  cover 
with  drifts  or  driftage. 

The  sides  of  the  road  were  drifted  with  heaps  of  wild 

hawthorn  and  hortcyanckle  in  full  lilouan. 

Urmtl.  Fireside  Travels,  p.  24a 

Tho  roads  were  driftrd  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the 
ploughs  could  not  lie  passed  Ihnotch  In  many  places. 

B.  TVv.vfor.  N„rthern  travel,  p  1*7. 

3.  To  excavate  horizontally  or  in  a 
direction;  drive.  Shafts  are  sunk; 
drifts  are  rim  in  or  drifted. 


IV.  44*. 

4.  To  delay;  put  off.   Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
hi*  prayer,  .  .  .  yit  he  oearetbhlnu^^  Wlllm  aCTnjot-_ 

driftage  (drif'tiii).  n.  [<  drift  +  -ag*.)  1. 
That  which  is  drifted;  drift.— 2.  A'aut.,  the 
amount  of  deviation  from  a  ship's  course  due 
to  leewav.— 3.  In  nun.  and  ore  Aery,  windage. 

drift-anchor  (drift'ang'kor),  n.  Same  as  *ro- 
■stoiir. 

drift-bolt  (drift'bolt),  n.  A  bolt,  commonly 
made  of  steel,  used  for  driving  out  other  bolt>. 

drift- current  (drift  'kur'ent),  A  ourrent 
produced  by  the  force  of  tRe  wind. 

A  eairrent  thus  directly  Impelled  by  wind  I*  termed  a 

rfri/r-csirrriar.  Kneye.  Brit,,  III.  I*. 

drift-ico  (drift'is),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  drif-is  =  Dan. 
drir-iM.']  Masses  of  detached  floating  ice  which 
drift  with  the  wind  or  ocean  currents,  as  in  the 
polar  seas. 

drift-land  (drift'Iand),  n.  In  "Id  Kng.  far.  a 
tribute  paid  yearly  by  some  tenants,  to  the 
king  or  a  landlord,  for'the  privilege  of  driving 
cattle  through  a  manor  on  the  way  to  fairs  or 
market. 

dxiftle*s(drift'les),a.  [<  drift  +  ./«■*.]  1. With- 
out drift  or  aim ;  purposeless ;  ainilcx*.  .YorfA 
British  Her. —  2.  Free  from  drift  or  driftage. 

Wlillneydescrit.es  the  surface  of  the  rock  within  the 
drifttem  region  as  being  uneven  and  irregular. 

Geik«.  Ice  Age,  p.  600. 

drift-mining  (drift'ml'nlng),  n.  A  term  used 
in  various  gold  regions  to  denote  that  kind  of 
mining  which  is  carried  on  by  following,  by 
means  of  drifts  or  levels,  the  detrital  material 
in  the  channels  of  former  rivers,  now  obliter- 
ated and  covered  with  volcanic  and  other  ac- 
cumulations. 

drift-net  (drift'net),  ».  A  gill-net  supported 
upright  in  the  water  by  floats  and  distended  by 
meaus  of  weights  below. 

drlft-netter  (tlrift'ncl'er),  ».  A  fisherman  who 

uses  a  drift-  or  gill-net. 
drift-sail  (drift'sAl),  n.    Xaut.,  a  sail  attached 

to  a  hawser,  thrown  overboard  and  veered  ahead 

so  as  to  act  as  a  drag  and  keep  the  ship's  head 

to  the  sea  in  heavy  weather, 
driftway  (drift'wa),  •>.   1.  A  road  over  which 

cattle  are  driven. 

way  became  In  lapse  of  lime  a  drgl- 


of  the 


The  horse-paai 

teotr. 

2.  .Yrinf.  and  in  mining,  same  as  drift. 
driftwood  (drift'wed).  n.    1.  Same 
trerd.— 2.  In  Kugland.  the  tangle, 
di.tiuita,  especially  cylindrical  ] 
frond. 

driftwood  (drift' wud),  n.  Wood  drifted  or 
floated  by  water. 

drifty  (drif'ti),  a.    Forming  or  characterized 
by  drifts,  especially  of  snow. 
Drifty  nlghla  an'  dripping  summers.  ,7  r  ■ 

drightt,  •■■  [ME.,  also  tfri;f,  earlier  ririAfrw,  < 
Ah.  dnkten,  dtryhten,  a  ruler,  lord,  prince,  esp. 
the  Lord  <=  US.  droktin  =  0 Fries,  drorhtm  = 
OHO.  <ra*rt«,  troktin,  trrhtin,  MHO.  frstAfes, 
trahten,  trehttn  =  Icel.  drdttinn  =  U6w,  drnris, 
droten,  Sw,  drott  s=  Dan.  drof  (Goth,  not  re- 
corded), a  ruler,  lord),  <  drsAf,  drwkt,  also  ge- 
driit,  grdryht,  MR.  drihte  (=  OS.  drwAf.  in 
comp.,  =  Or>ies.  drarht,  drecit  s=  OHG.  *fn«J»f, 
MHO.  truht,  trveht  =  Icel.  ffrrJM),  a  host,  com- 
pany, retinue,  following,  people  (cf.  Goth  ga- 
dranhts,  a  soldier;  cf.  drauhtinon,  serve  as  a 
soldier,  drauhtinassus,  military  service),  K  d r rei- 
gn n,  bear,  endure  (=  Goth,  dringan,  serve  as  a 
soldier) :  see  drrel,  and  cf .  rfrojumrrf.]  A  lord ; 
a  chief;  in  a  particular  sense,  the  Lord. 

Me  thlnkth  hi  thine  crols  lljte  |slnnlixiL 
to  lire  drvt*. 

Kint  Uaen  <E-  R  T.  K\  L  1110. 


drigie  (drU'i),  n.    Same  as  dirgir. 

drill1  (dril),  r.  [The  meanings  of  drill  are  more 
or  less  involved  with  those  of  frill,  making  their 
separation,  in  history  and  definition,  a  matter 
of  some  uncertainty.'  Dri/fl,  <  D.  drillen,  bore, 
turn  round,  whirl,  wheel,  shake,  braudish,  ex- 
ercise in  the  management  of  arms,  train,  = 
LG.  drtllen,  bore,  also  vex,  tease,  tire  with  i 
port  unities,  'bore,'=  MHO.  drellm,  turn 
Q.  driiUn,  bore,  train,  also  tiro,  'bore,'  • 
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'inils,  bore,  tire,  'bore.'  drill  (in  agri.),  =  8w. 
drilla,  bore  (the  Q.  and  Stand,  forma  are  prob. 
of  Lti.  origin),  a  AS.  M«rW«ia.  lit.  pierce,  K. 
rtrsM,  make  a  hole,  <  MI),  drift*,  a  hole,  a  AS. 
thyret,  a  hole:  free  (ArtU.  See  alao  trill1  and 
f«'Vr»,  and  cf.  drilP.]  I.  rraaj.  1.  To  pierce  or 
make  a  hole  in  with  a  drill  or  a  simitar  tool,  or 
as  if  with  a  drill. 


I  driUi  in  hola,  the  solid  oak  U  found. 


an- 1  thpiugh. 
.  Task,  L 


f'nrpifr, 

8.  To  make  with  a  drill :  as,  to  drill  a 
St.  To  wear  away  or  waste  slowly. 


4.  To  instruct  and  exercise  in 
and  the  use  of  arms;  hence,  to 
t^with  the  practical 


Swifl. 
tactics 
!■  auy- 


And  4ritl  tli*  raw  w.irUl  tor  the  march  of  mind. 

Tr*Hy*m,  Hath  of  Wellington,  rtL 

He  deitlm  himself  till  iut.rtfi.tr  habit  stood  sentinel 

hkch  Uoiprraitient 

it  Ion, 

lsnc+11,  (Inside  Trawls,  p.  76. 

6.  On  American  railroads,  to  shift  (cars  or  loco- 
motives) about,  or  run  them  back  and  forth,  at 
a  terminus  or  station,  in  order  to  get  them  into 
the  desired  position.— 6f.  To  draw  on;  entice; 
decoy. 

At  length  they  driWd  them  IlndUns)  by  discourse  so 
near,  that  oar  Mm  Uy  d  hold  m.  all  tarn  at  once. 

Uamftr,  Vurajn,  L  Us. 

With  faint  Resistance  let  her  drill  him  on. 

Csa>SH,  tr.  of  Ovid  s  Art  ol  lore. 

7.  [<  drill,  «.,  •».]  In  agri.:  (a)  To  sow  in  rows, 
drills,  or  channels :  as,  to  drill  wheat,  (fc)  To 
sow  with  seed  in  drills  :  as,  the  Bold  was  drsUerf, 
not  sown  broadcast . 

H,  infraus.  1.  To  go  through  exercises  in 
military  tactics.— 3.  To  sow  seed  in  drills, 
drill 1  (dril),  ...  [=  D.  dril  a  LG.  drill  a  Dan. 
dril  m  Hw.  drill,  a  drill;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A 
tool  for  boring  holes  in  metal,  stone,  or  other 
hard  sabstaiice:  sji-cittcally,  , 
a  steel  cuttiug-tool  fixed  to 
a  drill-stook.  bow-lathe,  or 
drilling-mnchine.  Sea  cuts 
under  liotc-drdl,  brarr-<lrill, 
and  era  i"i  <-d rill.  In  the  widest 
sense,  the  term  U  used  to  Include  ell 
drilling  machim-a,  or  machine*  f'T 
perforatum  stone,  metal,  etc.,  anch 
a  the  rue*  drill,  diamond  drUI,  drn- 
1.1  drxU,  etc ;  but  not  boring  uu- 
rb.lt.es  which  are  used  tor  w<««l_  AUo 
called  iriU-Ht. 

A  ktml  «(  psU  nl  driVI 
In  force  an  entrance  to  the  Nation's 
ttlL      Imfrll.  Tempore  MllUnlur 

S.  In  mining,  a  borer:  the 
more  common  term  in  the 
United  States.— 3.  In  agrt. 
plant  log  seeds,  as  of  grasses,  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
etc..  by  dropping  them  in  rows  and  covering 
them  with  earth,  such  machine  vary  In  form  and 
aise  trots  a  small  h«id  implement  sowing  one  row  to  the 
gsat  drill  drswn  by  one  or  two  horse*,  and  heavy  steam 
power  maraina  dawn  by  s  rope  from  a  traction  engine 
as  In  I  team  plowing.  Hone- power  driltt  are  aometiitiea 
fitted  with  aelf  feeding  devica  for  rewuUt.tw  the  speed  and 
the  amount  ol  feed  from  the  hopper  to  the  tul.es  that  con- 
vey the  seed  to  the  sruatxL  They  all  hare  am  form  of 
ahare  or  toot  for  opening  or  preparing  the  gruund  for  the 
weed.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  tube  that  dtaertbnta  the 
eaed.  Neartjr  all  forma  hare  alao  an  attachment  for  cor. 
srtni  the  aad  after  It  hu  been  dropped.  Home  of  the 
larger  machine*,  particularly  tor  ateam  power,  an  mm. 
hind  harrows  and  drills.  Drain-  orseed  drilling  tuacbina 
see  aometiraes  called  seeders  or  aeealiiw-tiMU-Ai'iies. 

4.  (<i)  A  row  of  seeds  deposited  in  the  earth,  (ft) 
The  trench  or  channel  in  which  the  seeds  are 
.  A  shell-fish  which  is  destructive 
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n.  MwMrSIl  r. 


a  machine  for 


isile  side*,  two  longitudinal 
IS  face*  at  tlte  point  are  fonn- 
i.  which  are  cutaway  In  ceil- 
•lottii.g-io.d  with  a  forked 
machine.  It  la  either  forged 
el  or  formed  by  fixing  two 
lu  action  is  rapid,  bat  It 


depwdted^—D.^Aj 


In  the  1  nllcl  : 
:  nnrrta,  s 


t  is  applied  to 
I  with  a  shell 

about  an  Inch  bins,  of  an  ashy  or  brownish  adoration, 
with  10  or  li  undulations  on  the  b.»lj  wh.irL  It  la>»  lu 
egirsinapsolesc-iDlaltiinB  al».ul  adosen  e«u».  It  rsng<* 
aliKUI  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Canada  Ui  Klorlda,  tint  It 
rare  north  o!  MaatscliuaetU.  Also  called  hirer  and  mail- 
hpea. 

The  dealructlre  drill,  which  works  Its  way  Into  tlx-  shell 
ol  the  young  oysters  sod  tlteu  leasui  on  the  nutntHHis 
capanta.  Sri.  A«*rr.  Sufrp.,  f.  smis. 

6.  The  act  of  training  soldiers  in  military  tac- 
tics ;  hence,  in  general,  the  act  of  teachiiio  by 
repeated  exercises. 

Tit-  second  tnhsUtnU  for  temperament  U  rfrilJ  the 
tr  ol  u»e  and  Mutlnn. 
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tlx  surface  of  which  Is  formed  Into  s  series  of  rutting 

.  t.-v.    I,.,..1.  i„   i>  If  trirw  Car-box 

drill,  a  drill  useil  to  rvmore  damagnl  eap  ladu  fnviii  the 
boia  of  car  trucks .  -  Centrifugal  drill,  s  drill  which 
carries  a  fly-wheel  upon  the  stock  to  maintain  steady  ruo- 
t i.  .ri  Dental  drill,  a  dentists  instrument  of  various 
forms,  for  cutting  out  decayed  portions  of  teeth,  open- 
ing a  oerre  rarity,  etc.—  Diamond  drill.  (•)  A  drill  or 
borer  which  nit*  by  means  of  diamonds  set  like  teeth  In 
an  annular  hit  or  boring-had.  The  tMtrtng  heail,  which  la 
a  hollow  cylinder,  la  made  to  rwvolre  with  rapidity  by 
suitable  txoulilm-ry.  so  tlkat  a  large  hole  can  Ik-  made  by 
cutting  oat  only  a  small  quantity  of  rock,  a  solid  core  of 
which  nils  the  hollow  of  the  cylinder  and  is  broken  off  and 
removed  from  time  l>>  time.  <*)  In  dmJut ry.  s  amall  true 
drill  Into  the  rnd  of  whiai  is  set  a  small  piere  of  Imrt  — 
Double  drill,  a  drill  with  two  cutters:  uatnl  for  making 
countersink-holes,  as  fijr  screw-  or  rlvet-hrada.—  Donble- 
traverse  drlLL  an  adjustable  macblne-tool  ft*r  making 
etactly  similar  holes  simultaneously  at  a  distance  apart, 
a*  In  the  two  ends  of  a  bridge  link.  It  Is  used  when  several 
pieces  curtly  alike  are  required.  K.  II.  Knifhl.  —  Ex> 
r»nll'*t  drtU.  a  drill  with  a  pair  of  adjustable  bits  whlrli 
can  be  spread  atuitt  al  any  given  depth.  U>  Increase  the 
width  of  the  hide  at  that  point-  —  Finlaliing -drill,  any 
form  of  drill  making  a  smooth  cut,  used  to  follow  a  drill 
doing  rapid  but  rough  work.  Fluted  drill,  a  drill  ujion 
which  are  formed,  on  op| 
groove*  or  8uta.  The  cult 
ed  by  the  edges  of  these  flu  I 

al  (arm.— Forked  drill, 
point,  used  in  a  slot-drlilln 
and  ground  from  aolld  si 
movable  cutters  in  a  stocl 

Iretes  a  rough  surface,  and  must  tie  followed  by  a  finish 
littf-lu«d.  —  lip  drill,  any  flat  drill  tt|»oti  the  cutting  edge 
of  whkh  a  lip  la  formed,  either  tiy  grlttallng  or  during 
Use  process  w  farwluc-  lite  Up  adds  to  the  B|ieed  and 
cleannas  of  working.--  Persian  drill,  til  A  hand  drill 
operated  by  a  nut  moved  ttackward  and  forward  over  a 
uuk-k  screw  on  the  st->-  k  of  the  drill.  f»l  A  screw  stock 
.bill  In  wbb  h.  by  means  of  hevrl  plnknts,  the  wndb*  <d 
the  a.  rew  sbst*  is  traiismitlrd  to  a  drill  at  light  nnglra 

to  the  St..  k.    Also  called  Jrdnw.l«n  tfrsU.  sr.e»-  «t.»-* 

drill.  Plerdng -drill,  a  drill  for  making  a  hole,  u  dls 
tlngitished  tern  a  finishing ^1  rill  or  a  shrttfaw^lnll.  Pin 
drill,  a  drill  having  a  cylindrical  pin  projecting  from  the 
center  of  IU  rutting  fair.  It  is  used  to  enlarge  a  bide 
prvrtooaly  made,  i-r  to  fare  oir  the  surf  a.  *  aniind  surli  a 
hole,  the  pin  le-l.nc  Inaerlct  Into  the  bole  ami  h-l. ling  the 
tool  true.  -  Plain  drill,  a  drill  of  »  U  h  Use  atujular  rut- 
ting end  b  formed  on  a  shank  flattened  on  opposite  sides 
toward  tlte  (Miink  Hitch  driltt  do  fair  work  for  small  bola, 
twit  should  he  made  with  the  narrow  sl.les  r,usrmll<-l  for  a 
•Sort  dlatanie  from  the  |ndnt.  to  arTord  guidnnce  to  the 
tool  in  the  hide,  a  well  as  for  the  herd*  of  sliariM'ttlng. 

Pneumatic  drill,  a  drill  actuati-d  by  mechaniam  for 
which  o impressed  air  suppiia  the  power;  an  air  drill.  — 
Rose  drill,  a  drill  with  a  cylindrical  cutting  face,  cut  on 
the  edge  III  a  scries  of  teeth :  used  for  finishing,  especially 
In  ai»t  drilling  —  Koughlng-drHL  any  form  of  drill  t»  lapt- 
ed  for  stiecity  working,  but  producing  a  rough  cut,  surh 
a  the  forked  drill.—  KTSW-stock  drill  ftame  a  I'tr- 
liandritl,  -  Serpent's- tongue  drill,  a  tut-emlrd  drill  of 
which  the  point  ha  the  form  of  a  tltarproed  oval.  It  is 
used  in  s  lathe,  and  Is  nut  suitable  for  very  hard  or  for  very 
soft  materials.— Square-ended  drill,  a  drill  of  which 
ths  cylindrical  end  Is  beveled  off  to  a  strabihl  cutting 
edge,  from  the  center  of  which  a  small  Indentation  I*  cut 
out:  used  for  slotting,  etc-  —  8wlss  drill,  a  o'Hndrkial 
drill  of  which  one  half  the  body  is  cut  away  at  the  point, 
and  the  remainder  la  sharpened  In  the  form  of  one  half  of 
a  ijiiailrsikgolsr  pyraiuhL  It  U  s  form  of  single  acting 
rnrUl-drlll.  Tsat  drill, a  fiuare-fared  cylindrical  drill 
with  a  sharp,  prrambtal  projoctkw  or  teat  Issuing  from 
the  center  of  the  catting  lace.  It  Is  used  to  tlattrn  or 
finish  the  tnittoms  of  hola  Twllt  drill,  a  cj  lintlrial 
drill  anmnd  the  lsMly  of  which  U  carried  a  deep  spiral 
groove.  *°  tbat  the  i.xtl  appears  a  If  twisted  front  a  fist 
bar.  The  pdnt  it  sharpened  to  an  obtuse  ancle.  Such 
drills  are  used  In  all  slat,  from  s  diameter  of  three  Inches 
down.  — Vertical  dTULadiill  with  a  vertical  spindle  K 
II.  Knight.— Wall-drill,  a  drilling-machine  art  tip  against 
a  wall  and  not  fitted  with  a  table  t»  receive  the  Work. 
Thedrullng'ksd  la  often  arried  on  a  radial  arm  for  facility 
In  adjusting  It  to  the  work.  It  is  used  for  large  work,  not 
adapted  to  lie  placed  oo  s  table.  - .  Watchmakers'  drill, 
a  small  drill  with  s  ai»*aj  absurd  lead  having  an  obtuse 
or  but  slightly  acute  point,  the  «lge  of  which  is  usually 
abarprnecT  evenly  on  both  slda  In  use  It  Is  generally 
driven  alternately  tiarkward  and  forwant. 
drill5  (dril),  v.  [Origin  not  clear;  cf.  ME.  dril- 
Itm,  a-drillen  (rare,  with  doubtful  meaning),  slip 
away ;  1X3.  dnlltm,  oore,  =  Dan.  dial,  drillr  = 
8w.  drdlla,  «pill,  as  water  out  of  a  full  vessel. 
See  the  e«ui  v.  frifl.]  L  isfraa*.  To  trill ;  trickle ; 
flow  gently. 

All  have  cool  refr celling  rivulets  of  crystal,  drilling  over 
peblda  of  amber.         .Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trsrcb  In  Africa 

Ittbi  which  tp.«.ll  a  barren  spring  doth  drill  from  be- 
tween the  stones  of  the  Northward  wall,  and  atealeth  away 
alt...  at  undtsceracd.  AOt»d|r',  Irsvalla,  p  Ha. 

II.  frtirw.  To 
streams:  as, 
soil. 

drill**  (dril), 

water. 
VrM,,  ..rlytj 

/•rt.r»>.(.  I'arr. 
2.  A  rill. 

So  d.«»  a  thirsty  land  drink  up  all  the  dew  of  heaven 
that  w.  ts  tu  face,  and  the  greater  shower  mikts  r».  tor- 
mtt.  nor  ila  ...  mm  h  x,  s  little  furrow,  that  tbc  ..ruu  of 
t  wab  r  nuVht  pass  into  riv,  rs,  or  refresh  their 


drill 

[Abbr. 


ibbr.  of  drilling*  (regarded 
f);  cf.  equiv.  LQ.  and  6. 
cue  for  drilling'*:  often  used 


drill*  (dril),  ra- 
gs] a  collective 
drell,  ]    A  trade-name  for  t 
in  the  plural, 
drill*  (dril),  n.    [Developed  from  m.in.lriil,  an 
ape,  appar.  regarded  as  <  maa  +  drill,  the  scc- 
\  U'ing  taken  for  a  kind  of  I 
In  :w>l.,  a  I 


What  s  devil  (qsntb  the  midwife),  would  you  have  your 
aim  move  hU  cars  like  a  drsUf      Afarfmsu  &r*6ftfrsi«,  It 

Jk<riis,  s  be, 


SlwelAcsIly.  ,W..n«..«  or  rin..«!ejiAu;i.s  leucot*. 
harm  ,(  w  a  tern  Africa,  cl.-ely  related  to  the 
but  smaller,  with  a  black  visage,  sod  a 


oIT  in 


glrflbet 
[<  drW,  r.]    t.  A  sip. 


scarcely  two  Inches  long, 
drill-barrow  idrifUfi),  *.  Same  as  drilfl,  3. 

dril'i^hlt  (dril'bit).  a.    Same  aa  ffrilP.  I. 

drill-bow  (dril'bo),  a.  [=  D.  drilbooq.']  A 
small  string-bow,  generally  made  of  a  thin  slip 
of  steel,  used  to  turn  a  drill,  the  string  being 
twisted  about  the  drill  and  the  bow  being  re- 
ciprocated forward  and  backward.  Sec,  cut 
under  btne-drM. 

drill-chuck  (dril'ehuk),  a.  In  a  lathe  or  drill- 
ing-machine, a  churk  which  gra»|»s  and  holds 
the  shank  of  the  drill. 

driller  (dril'cT),  a.  One  who  or  that  which 
drills. 

Urnpe^.  by" a  ?wYveL         Sri.  A?!rT,  rT*%\  u!* 

drillet  (dril'et),  n.  Tlie  acorn-cups  of  Querns 
.  1  </ii")  15.  used  in  tanning. 

drill-Jaga  (dril'gaj),  a.  A  tool  for  determin- 
ate' the  angle  of  the  bezel  or  edge  of  a  drill. 

drill-harrow (dril'har'6),  a.  [=  Dan. dril-fuirr,] 
A  small  harrow  employed  to  extirpate  weeds 
and  to  pulverixe  the  earth  between  rows  of 

j.lants.  [Eng.] 

drill-holder  (dril'liol'dor),  a.  A  stock,  lathe- 
rest,  or  other  attachment  for  holding  a  drill 
steady  or  in  portion,  while  it  is  kept  up  to  its 
work  by  the  tail-center. 

drill-husbandry (dril'hux'biui-dri), n.  laagri., 
the  method  of  sowing  seeds  in  drills  or  rows. 

drillillel1  (drll'itig),  a,  [Verbal  n.  of  t/r.7/1,  r.] 
That  which  is  worn  off  by  a  drill  from  the  sub- 
stance drilled. 

fltsntsp 
Applied  Geology,  p.  176. 

drilling-  (drll'ing),  n.  [Accom.  to  the  form  of 
a  collective  n.  in  -inrr.  <  G.  drillieh.  drilling,  tick- 
ing, huckaback,  <  6UU.  drilik,  Mill.,  tlriltch, 
drtleh,  drilling,  as  adj.  three-threaded,  accom. 
(toG.  rlri-,  drei  a  E.  tarrr)  from  L.  trilix  (Irilir-), 
three-thresvtled,  <  fri-,  fres  (=  E.  f*r«c)  +  fiVaaai, 
a  thrum,  a  thread.  Cf.  r/imify,  strmifc,  ttrill.]  A 
twilled  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  very  stout,  and 
used,  for  waist-linings,  summer  trousers,  etc. 
Also  called  drill  and  drill*. 

drUling-iif  (dril'ltig-iig),  a.  A  portable  drill- 
ing-machine worked  by  hand. 

drilling -lathe  (driring-laTH),  n.  A  drilling, 
machine  on  horizontal  ways  or  shears,  thus  re- 
sembling a  lathe.    £.  H.  Knigkt. 

drilling-machine  (driring-ma-«h6n'),a.  Ama- 
chine  Tor  cutting  holes  in  metal,  rock,  etc.,  by 

means  of  a  drill.    See  drill1  Multiple  drilling - 

maclune,  a  machine-tool  havtnganumlwrof  drills  »  blch 
cat.  Imi  adjusted  a  to  their  distance  apart.  It  ia  adapted 
for  drilling  holes  at  regulated  dlsteora  In  bars  which  n.ust 
he  exactly  alike,  as  in  bridge*  end  car-work.-  Pillar 
drilling  machine,  s  macblne-tool  of  which  the  bed  Is 
stt mtorted  by  s  |«iei  or  pilUr,  and  Is  adjuautdo  vertically 
either  try  means  of  a  rack  end  pinion  or  bv  a  screw  fornitd 
als.ut  the  pillar.— Radial  druiing. machine, «  drilling 
machine  of  which  the  arm  supporting-  the  .billing. tool  Is 
pivoted  so  that  It  will  swing  In  the  radius  of  s  circle  over 
the  work. 

drill- jar  (dril 'jar),  s.  A  form  of  stone- or  well- 
boring  tool  in  which  the  tool-holder  is  lifted 
anil  dropped  successively.     £.  if.  Knight. 

drill -master  (drirmaa'ter),  n.  [a  I>.  dril-mrrit. 
fer.J  One  who  gives  practical  instruction  in 
military  tactics  and  the  use  of  arms;  hence,  one 
who  trains  in  anything,  especially  in  a  mechan- 
ical manner. 

of  educated 


oil  and  is  rem  bed,  specimens  of  th 

•r  every  run. 

.V.  ii.  Williams, 


''Tmrn'o^'sldire' 

iss  into  riv.  rs,  or  refresh  their  neigh. 
Jrr.  Tuioor.  Works  <ed.  iSSi),  I.  tlU. 


The 

to  all  , 

risssssi 

drill-plate  idril'plut),  « 

hnnif-drill. 
drill-plow  (.Iril'plou),  s 

grain  in  drille, 
drill-prees  tdril'pres).  « 

machine  amin.l  with  one 

inir  holes  in  metal,  and 

ht*ri  *<>htitl  fir  UNtrrrstll  in 
•    Of  ' 


H.  a.  Arc..  CXXvX  ra. 
A  breast  plate  for  a 

A  plow  for  Kowing 

A  forrn  of  drilling- 
i  for  bor- 


with  its 
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drill-rod  (dril'rod),  n.  In  boring  wells,  etc.,  tbe 
rod  usod  to  support  the  drill  or  boring- tool  and 
to  connect  it  with  the  motor  at  the  surface. 

drill-sergeant  (drU'ikr'jent),  n.  .Vilit,  a  non- 
commissioned officer  who  instruct*  soldiers  in 
their  duties  and  trains  them  to  military  move- 
ment*. 

drill-stock  (dril'stok),  n.  In  meeh.,  the  holder 
(of  which  there  are  many  kinds)  for  receiving 
the  fixed  end  of  a  drill. 

drily,  adr.    See  dryly. 

Drimys  (dri'mis),  ».  [NL.,  so  named  from 
the  bitter  tonic  taste  of  the  bark,  <  Or.  <Wf, 
piercing,  sharp,  keen,  acrid,  bitter.]   A  ( 


belonging  to  the  nnttirnl  order  Magnoliaecer  and 
nearly  related  to  the  genus  Iltieium.  There  an-  :, 
speciea,  of  which  2  ur  Australian,  the  otheri  belongiUi; 
respectively  to  New  Zealand,  lu  .meo,  and  x>cth  Anicrlin. 
D.  wiHtrri  ut  South  America  yields  winter'-  Uwk  (which 
h*.  under  barky 

drinesBt,  n.    An  oDsoiete  spelling  of  dryness. 

drink  (dringk),  v. ;  pret.  rfras*  (formerly  d runt), 
pp.  drunk  (sometimes  drank,  formerly  drunken), 
ppr.  drinking.  [<  ME.  drinken  (pret.  drank, 
drtrnk,  pi.  drunke,  drunken,  dronke,  dronken,  pp. 
drunken,  dronken,  dronke),  <  AS.  drinean  (pret. 
drone,  pi.  (fruinwi,  pp.  drunc  n)  =  OS.  drinkan 
=  OFries.  drinka  =  D.  drinken  =  JILG.  1,0. 
dri»I«i  =  OHO.  trinehan,  MHO.  G.  frtaiea  = 
Ieel.  drekka  =  Sw.  dricka  =  Pan.  driUw  =  Ooth. 
drigkan,  drink.  Piom  O.  come  It.  triiwwr*  = 
F.  trinquer,  touch  glassies,  hobuob.  Hence 
(froi.'Al,  rfmirii,  q.  v.)  L  »«frar»».  1.  To  swal- 
low water  or  other  fluid. 

Thel  lie  ef*  lie  if  rente  ut  all  that  nyght.  and  no  man  ae 
naddr  thel  <l>m  <>(  all  thu  day  before,  for  Ui«  lmUil  c  badde 
eadnred  all  tho  day.  Mertin  if.  K.  T.  «.).  U.  171. 

To  oVtnJt  or  eiil  til  earthenware  we  acorn, 
Which  cheap!)  country  cupboaxda  doe*  adorn. 

Ihyden,  tr.  of  Juvenal  a  Satires,  ill.  »1. 

Specifleally—  2.  To  imbibe  spirituous  liquors, 
especially  habitually  or  to  excess;  be  intem- 
perate in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
They  drunk,  and  were  merry  with  him.   Gen.  xlili  34. 

TO  drink  deep,  to  take  a  deep 
Intoxicating  Ikjuora  to  excess. 
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BtDl  driiU  delldota  poison  from  thy  eye. 

f<ryr.  Elotea  to  Abelanl,  I.  19 

5t.  To  take  in  (vapor,  fumes,  or  smoke) ;  In 
hale :  as,  to  drink  the  air.  Old  writers  often 
used  drink  for  smoke  with  reference  to  ' 


I  did  not,  m  you  barren  gallants  do, 
Kill  my  dlscoaraee  up  drinking  tobacco. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  11.  1. 
By  this  air.  the  moat  divine  tobacco  that  ever  I  drunk. 

ft.  y«u<m,  Erery  Man  In  hla  Humour,  Ui.  1 


Thou  can  at  not  live  on  this  aide  of  the  world,  feed  weU 
and  drink  toUceo. 

U.  W'OMim.  Miseries  of  intorced  Marriage. 
Fiunoaus  cannot  rat  a  bit.  bat  he 
Must  drink  tobacco,  so  to  drive  It  down. 

Dane*.  Scourge  of  Fully,  epsf.  1st, 
To  drink  down,  tr.  take  away  thought  or  consideration 
of  by  drinking;  anbdne  or  eltinguiah  :  aa,  to  drisii-  dotrn 
care ;  to  dnni  doicn  unklndneae. .  To  drink  In.  to  eb- 
aurb  :  take  or  receive  by  absorption,  or  through  the  aeneea 
or  tbe  inlud :  aa,  a  plant  drink*  in  oiygen  from  the  at- 
nnephere;  tosfrinein  »l»dom  from  Instruction  ;  b>  dri  it* 
in  the  beauties  of  the  scene.— To  drink  off,  to  drink  the 
whole  of  at  a  draught :  aa,  to  drink  of  a  cap  of  oordtat 

We  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  lite  bittern eea  of  that 
Cup  which  he  hath  drunk  of  the  drega  of  already. 

Stittinajleet,  Sermons,  I.  rl. 

To  drink  off  candles'  ends*.  s*e  raadie.— To  drink 
the  health  St  to  the  health  of.  to  drink  while  express- 
ing good  wlabea  for  Use  health  or  welfare  of ;  algnify  good 
will  toby  drinking;  pledge —To  drink  UP.  (n)  To  drtnk 
the  whole  of :  as,  to  drink  up  n  glaaa  of  wine. 

That  'tii  Decreed,  connrm'd,  i 
That  (of  necessity  Itlir  fatal!  Cup, 
Once,  all  of  va  must  (In  our  turn!  drink  up. 


[<  ME.  drinkele*; 
;  drink ;  having  no- 


Spi pester, 
i  draw  up 


of  Ihl  Bartas'a  Weeks,  1L,  Tlie  Decay. 

,  the  heated  air  drink*  up 


(ft)  To  draw  up  or  rxhnrja 
the  motaturv  of  (lie  earth, 
drink  (dringk),  n.  [<  ME.  aVtnx-,  drinke,  also 
assibilatod  rf  ri  ncA.  <  AS.  drinc,  dryne,  also  drinca, 
gnlrine  (=  Sw.  rfridt  —  Dan.  drikj,  a  drink,  i 
drinran, drink:  neerfrinl-, r., (frrncAl, n.)  1.  Any 
lli|iiid,  as  water  or  wine,  swallowed  or  taken 
into  the  stomaeh  a*  n  beverage  for  quenching 
thirst,  or  for  medicinal  [im-jHwes. 

Returning  back  to  Home,  waachoeru  Pope  by  the  Name 
of  Adrian  the  Fourth.,  and  dyed,  l»  lng  chnakol  with  a  Kly 
ai  hia  Drink.  liaker,  Chroniclea,  p.  be*. 

We  dnink  our  first  New  England  water,  w  ith  aa  much 
delight  aaever  va  drunk  rfnwJr  In  alt  nur  Uvea. 

Chrou.  PUffrim*,  quotetl  In  Tylrr'a  Ainer.  UU,  L  1*0. 

Specifically  —  2.  Strong  or  intoxicating  liquor : 
alcoholic  stimulants  collectively:  as,  a  cruving 
for  drtnk. 

They  fall  to  thoar  apieed  driidtra  and  aacrltlcrth  flcah 
with  groat  mirth,  and  being  well  a^|«j«^re1unie  nrnni^ 

3.  A  draught ;  as  much  of  any  liquid  aa  i*  or 
may  be  taken  at  ono  time ;  a  potion :  as,  a  long 
driaar  of  lemonado ;  have  a  (fris*V. 

II  thoa  doe  give  or  fill  Ule  drinke .  with  duty  aet  it  downr. 

JMm  B«uk<t-  E-  T.  Si,  p.  til. 
We  will  give  you  aleepy  drink*.         Mak.,  W.  T.,  1,  1. 
BUck  drink.  See  Mare.- 


toxli*ot<*tl. 


IT.  S. 


1.  —  Imperial  drink,  a  aweelen- 
of  blUrtrato  of  |k,taa>liim.  /xJiu 
-tuafory.-ln  drtnk,  drunk  .  In- 


A  Mttle  learning  la  a  dangrmoa  thing  ; 

aate  not  the  Pierian  aprlng : 
There  ahallow  draugiita  intoxicate  the  brain. 


DriiU  d«i»,  or 


I  could  And  It  In  my  heart  to  beat  him  ,  . .  but  that  the 
poor  mooatcr  a  ui  drtnk.  SHak.,  Tenipeat,  U.  8. 

Strong  drink,  alcoholic  li  p.  .r  of  any  kind  or  all  klnda 

Bat  they  aleo  have  errml  through  wlae,  and  through 
dna*  are  out  of  the  way.  laa.  livlll.  7. 

drinkable  (dring'ka-bl),  a.  and  n.    [<  drink  + 
-able.]   I.  a.  That  may  be  drunk ;  fit 
able  for  drinking;  potable. 


And  drinking  largely  fobera  in  again. 

/V;",  Sassy  on  Criticism,  L  fl& 
To  drtnk  to.  to  aalnte  In  drinking ;  invite  to  drink  by 
drinking  ttrat ;  wiah  well  to  In  the  act  of  taking  the  cup. 
I  drink  to  the  general  Joy  of  tbe  whole  table, 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Hanqito.  Sh**..  Macbeth,  UL  4. 

IX  frdM*.  1.  To  swallow  (a  liquid) ;  receive 
(a  fluid)  into  the  stomaeh  through  the  mouth ; 
imbibe :  aa,  to  drink  water  or  wine. 

After  drinking  a  glaaa  of  very  good  iced  lemonade,  I 
took  my  leave,  much  amuaed  and  plcaaed. 

Mn.»»lau.  Life  and  l>ttera,  I.  tta 

S.  To  affect  in  a  specific  way  by  or  in  drinking : 
induce  a  condition  in  by  the  act  or  example  of 
drinking :  as,  to  drink  a  bowl  empty;  he  drank 
his  companions  drunk. 

Xerara,  wlioee  iiopuloua  Army  drunk  riven  dry,  and 
made  mountain*  clrv-uiunavlgable. 

.Smdt/t,  Travail e«,  p.  ». 

3.  To  suck  in ;  absorb ;  imbibe. 
And  let  the  purple  vlleta  'frint  the  atream.  Drydrn. 


drinkttbt'  with 
BoyU.  Works,  V.  sag, 

l;       it  ■  b'llelR'Eid  Iitl  tlia 

.  L  10. 


4.  Figuratively,  to  tuke  in  through  the  senses, 
a*  the  cHr  or  eye, ' 


•  with 


ft 


thy  tongue t 


M  y.  t  dm 
..It.  i:i.g. 


.SAtie. ,  R.  and  J.,  IL  t. 


b  In  It  [the  [i 
not  driaatiAoi 

f'ueo/ac,  Description  of  the  la»l  11 

XX,  a.  a  liquor  that  may  be  drunk. 
I  never  have  courage  till  I  aee  the  eatables  and  drink- 
nUei  brought  npo'  table,  and  then  I'm  as  hanld  aa  a  Hon. 

OoUrmilk.  She  Stoopa  to  Conquer,  IL  1- 

drinkableness  (  lring'ka-bl-nes),  a.  The  state 
of  being  drinkable.    Imp.  Diet. 

drink-a-penny  (dringk'a-pen'i),  n.  The  little 
grebe,  PoditHjie*  or  Tdrhyhaptes  tluriatilis.  Also 
penny-bird.    Sirainson.    [Local,  Irish.] 

drinker  (dring'ker),  n.  [<  ME.  drinkere.  drynk- 
are,  <  AS.  firiscfre  (=  D.  drinker  =  OHO.  trin- 
rhari,  drinkari,  trinehare,<i.  trinker  =  Sw.  drirk- 
are,  drinker,  drinkare.  drunkard),  <  drinean, 
drink.]  One  who  drinks;  particularly,  one 
who  drinks  spirituous  liquors  habituallv  or  to 
excess;  a  tippler. 

tr»^»ayTl*l»Hdm«™S 

frende  vnto  puldlcana  and  aynrwra.  UM>  (Kxil),  Mat.  xi. 

Spiders  are  great  drinker*,  and  Miffer  aeverely  fnun 
draught.  Kneye.  ftni  ,  II.  SW. 

drinker-moth  (ilring'k.^r-iuAth).  «.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  a  large  European  bombycid  moth, 


Odonettit  rotatoria :  so  called  from  its  long  suc- 
torial proboscis  or  antlia. 
drinking-bout  (dring'  king- bout),  a.  A  con- 
vivial revel ;  a  set-to  at  drinking. 

The  drux<iaff-6oaf  and  qoarreU  of  the  ahepberda  an 
seaaoned  with  homely  Engllah  allu»i.>na. 

A.  IT.  H-onf,  Eng.  Dram.  UL,  I  ia 

drinking-horn  (dring'king-horn),  n.  [=  Dan. 
d rikkehom.  ]  A  horn  used  as  a  drinking-vcssel, 
or  a  drinkiug-cup  made  of  horn.  Seo  horn. 
drinklet,  dienklet,  r.  [ME.  rfriaWea,  drenklen, 
freq.  of  drinken,  drink :  see  rfri»a\  and  ef.  dreneh. 
See  also  dronkle,  rfrom.]  L  frus*.  To  «" 
drown.    Prompt.  Purr.,  p.  132. 

H,  intrant.  To  drown, 
drink  less  (dringk  les),  a.     [<  ME.  drinkeles; 
<  drink  +  -W]    Without  i 
thing  to  drink.  [Kare.J 

Though  a  man  forbede  dronkenneaae, 
lie  nought  furliel  that  every  creature 
be  drunkvnle,*  for  alway,  aa  1  gease. 

CAauerr,  Trollua,  It  7ia 

[rsirfaxMa.  Other  MS*,  have  driuklea.) 

Hm^mrV^tffSSiml 

Oomtr,  Coot  Anient.,  III.  S. 

drink-money  (dringk'mun'i),  n.  Money  given 
to  buy  liqnor  to  drink ;  hence,  a  fee  or  gratuity. 

drink -offering  (dringk'of '*r-ing),  a.  A  Jewish 
offering  of  wine,  etc.,  in  sacrifices. 

And  with  the  one  lamb  a  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled  with 
the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  beaten  oil ;  and  the  fourth 
part  of  an  bin  of  wine  for  a  drink^frrinf.     Ex.  xxlx.  40 

drip  (drill),  r, ;  pret.  and  pp.  drijtped,  ppr.  drip- 
j  ing.  [<  ME.  dryppen  (rare),  \  AS.  dryppan 
(pret.  drypte,  impv.  rfryp;  also  drypian,  pret. 
'drynede,  impv.  drype),  cause  to  drop,  let  fall 
(=  Sw.  drypa  =  Dan.  dryppe,  drip),  a  causative 
verb  associated  with  tho  rarer  secondary  forma 
dropinn  (dinl.  drupian ;  pret.  dropedc,  dial. 
druprde)  and  droppan  (pret.  "drople),  whence 
E.  drop,  r.,  <  'dreopan,  pp.'drojten,  vnL'drrdji, 
pi.  •drat/ion  (occurring,  if  at  all,  only  in  uncer- 
tain passages,  but  no  doubt  once  existent),  ME. 
drrpen,  drop,  fall,  =  OS.  driojnm  (pret.  drty>)  = 
OFncs.  driajxt  =  D.  drnipen  =  OHO.  triufan,  O. 
triefen  (pret.  troff)  =  Ieel.  drjupa  (pret.  draup), 
drop,  drip.  See  drwn,  and  ef.  drib*,  v.,  drib- 
bid.)   L  fsfroa*.  1.  To  fall  in  dropa. 


Oon  here,  oon  there,  and 
Paltadiu*.  I" 


the  yongv  ou 


drive. 


drie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  64. 

2.  To  shod  or  let  fall  a  liquid  in  drops,  as  a  wet 
garment  or  a  roof. 

Tlie  cave*  drijijweet  dow 
Beneath  the  thaw. 

H'liftam  Mam*.  1'arthly 

XX.  trans.  To  let  fall  in  drops. 

Her  flood  of  tears 
Srema  like  the  lofty  ham  of  some  rich  awaln, 
Which  from  the  thatch  drip*  feat  a  ahower  of  i 

From  the  roofleea  walla 
TfM  ahuildl  ring  Ivy  dr%n».t  :»->■.•  .th.jn 

R'enieievrrA,  Frvlude,  IL 

drip  (drip),  n,  [<  ME.  dryppe,  later  drippe  = 
Dan.  drup,  a  drop :  see  drop,  n.  In  the  other 
senses  from  the  verb.  Cf.  drib*,  a.]  It.  A 
drop.  See  drop,  a.— 2.  A  falling  or  letting 
fall  in  drops;  a  dripping. 

On  tlie  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 

ftirrea,  Cblldo  Harold,  UL  SB. 
The  drip  of  water  night  and  day 
Giving  a  tongue  to  aolUade. 

17.  O.  Rmrtti,  The  portrait. 

3.  That  which  falls  in  i 
ping,  or  melted  fat  which  c 
roasting. 

Water  mar  **  procured  for  neceaaarr  < 
the  hraveiu  by  preserving  the  drip*  of  the 

Mortimer. 

4.  In  arcA.,  a  projecting  member  of  a  cornice, 
etc.,  so  cut  as  to  throw  off  water,  which  would 
without  it  trickle  down  upon  the  parts  beneath. 
See  dripstone. —  5.  A  receptacle  for  waste  or 
overflow:  as,  the  drip  of  a  water-cooler  or  a 
refrigerator —  Right  of  drip,  in  I»t.  an  eaaement  or 
aervitude  which  enlillee  one  person  to  let  the  drip  from 
his  saves  fall  on  another's  property. 

drip-joint  (drip'joint),  n.   In  plumbing,  ai 
of  uniting  two  sheets  of  metal  in  roofing,  w 
the  joint  is  with  the  current,  so  as  to  1 
water-conductor.    E.  II.  Knight. 

dripping  (drip'ing),  n.  That  which  falls  in 
drops;  specifically,  the  fat  which  falls  from 
meat  in  roasting:  commonly  in  the  plural. 

dripping-pan  (drip'ing-pun)".  n.  A  pan  for  re- 
eeivmg  the  fat  which  drips  from  meat  in  I 

tag- 


Digitized  by  Google 


iiliflpi 

drip-pipe  (drip'plp), 
convey  away  the  wat 
steam-pipe, 
drippltj  tdrip'l),  a.    [E.  dUl..  prob.  <  drift  or 
drop.]   Weak;  rare.  HaUitc-rU.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


drip-pump  (drip'pump),  i. 
plumbers  to  remove  drip,  or  water  which 


A  pomp  used  b£ 


lee  is  when  pities  are  out  of  order, 
drip-stick  (drip'stik),  a.    In  iU 
stick  with  an  iron  hook  or  a  blade  at  the  end, 
•erring  aa  a  spout  to  eonduet  water  slowly  from 
a  barrel  to  the  stone  to  keep  the  kerf  wet. 
dripstone  (drip'ston),  a.    i.  In  area.,  a  pro- 


cure of  Cbst.  S»lbUirj  CaUMilral.  EncUad. 
f>.  P.  dripesuec,     K  gkl  fi<urc  Or; ».  *  kecUtei  of  the  gateway.  I 

jeeting  molding  or  cornice  over  a  doorway,  win- 
dow, etc.,  to  prevent  rain-water  from  trickling 
down.  It  is  of  various  forms,  snd 
terminate*  at  wh  roil  In  s  hesd  ur 
other  sculptured  device  serving  for 
support  or  merely  for  nmsiwul.  or 
sonietlrars  In  a  simple  molding.  Alan 
called  iMtthrr.maliin^  or  Ao.J  i~4.f- 

J»7'A  nltering-etoneT'so  called 
by  ae  amen, 
dritt,  a.  [<  ME.  drtt,  drift, 
dritte  (si  MIX  <Jnjf,  D.  drret  = 
Icel.  dritr,  excrement;  from 
the  verb :  see.  dritr.  Hence,  by 
transposition,  dirt,  q.  v.]  Ex- 
crement; dung;  dirt,  n'ttriif. 
dritwr,  r.  i.  [<  ME.  dnwa, 
aedritam  —  P.  drijten  s  Icel. 
drita,  void  excrement.  See  drif,  tfc'rf,  a.] 
"  excrement. 

I  (driv),  r. ;  pret.  drove  (fonnerlv  draw),  pp. 
ppr.  drteina.  [<  ME.  drJeea,  earlier 
drtfen  (pret.  drof,  droee,  pi.  drirea,  pp.  driven), 
drive  (a  ship,  a  plow,  a  vehicle,  cattle),  hunt, 
chase  (deer,  etc.),  compel  to  go, drive  (a  nail), 
pursue  (business),  intr.  go  forward,  press  on, 
rush  on  with  violence,  ride,  etc.,  <  AS.  drifan 
(pret.  drdf,  pi.  drifoit,  pp.  drf/rs),  drive  (in 
nearly  all  the  MR.  uses),  =  us,  dribkan  = 
OFries.  drirn  —  1,0.  driben  a  I),  drijren  as 
OHO.  tribaa,  MHO.  frforw,  O.  treUt*  =  Icel. 
dr(/a  =  8w.  dn/i-a  =  Pan.  dWre  =  Ooth.  drri- 
ban,  drive.  Hence  drift,  drotvS,  drireP,  ete.l 
I.  traa*.  1 .  To  compel  or  urge  to  move ;  impel 
or  constrain  to  go  in  some  direction  or  manner, 
(a)  To  coinficl  (sn  animal  or  a  tiutnaii  twins',  and,  by  figur- 
ative ettenatoa.  Inanimate  things*,  by  comtnaaits,  crlee, 
or  threat*,  or  by  greturea.  Mows,  or  othsr  physical  m  esiia, 
to  nun  In  a  desired  direction :  aa,  to  fnw  s  flock  of  sheep ; 
to  dn'at  slsves ;  to  dries  sway  s  fear. 


To 


•  Vnkynde  and  vnkDovrlng ! "  quath  Olat ; 

Btni/t*'  hem.  .  .  , 
sad  dru/  hem  out  all-  that  ther 

/*srr# 

Ther  rae  also  to  dri»* 


a  r,  | 


(C.l,  xix.  1». 

porstof 

True  Travels,  L  1SS. 
•o«mi  of  hla  (the  sira'a)  men  dririmv 


off  th«  people  a  rattle. 

PoaxH,  Deacriptlon  of  the  East,  II.  I  ITS. 

•  —(1)  To  Impel  to  motion  and  quicken:  applied 
i  a  horse  or  an  of ;  alao,  Mr  extension. 
In  recent  figurative,  use 

Ds;  deer*  Idicuuraer  with  the  ehlnlng  mane. 

V  dnsvM.  Haider  Dead,  II. 

Men*  i  n  li  i  were  generally  sMsrn  at  a  rapid  rate  d<  >»n 
kieglncllnea.  TA*  CevKury,  XXXV,  i. 

(?)  Tochaae  isaine)  |  hunt :  especially,  to  chase  (game)  Into 
a  mare  or  corral,  or  toward  a  hunter. 

To  drier  the  deer  with  hoand  and  horn. 

Earl  Percy  look  hla  way.  CArry  Ckatr. 

Ile  a  ower  to  TlvMal*  to  ifn're  s  prey. 

Jmmu  TH/tr  (fhlld  a  Ballad*,  VI.  my 
brinnf  la  now  quite  a  recognized  branch  of  grouse- 
ahootlng.  Eneye.  Brit.,  XXL  KM. 

f»  To  cauae  to  more  by  the  direct  application  of  s  phyal- 
cal  force :  sa,  clouda  or  a  ahlp  dnern  by  the  wind ;  to  ansa 
s  nail  with  s  hammer. 

I  a  fountain*  which  walereth  their  Coun- 
.  PllaTtiBSife,  p.  ft. 


Swift  aa  the  whirlwind  driee.  Arabia  ■ 

/W,  OdelOths 
te)  Id  law  fcstL  alao  in  to>am4m»t>,  etc.  to  knocl 
(the  lisli)  eery  iwlftly.  <dt)  To  rauae  U>  paaa ;  p 
said  of  lima 

Thus  that  day  they  dn'ren  to  an  ende. 

Caawrer,  Uood  Women,  L  '. 
Thua  aho  dro/  forth  hir  dayea  to  hir  depe  thoght, 


mm 

helm  a.  weather,  we  made  no  way  but 

S  inOrep,  Hist.  .New  En,Land7l.  D. 


With  weplnit  ami  wo  all  the  woke  iweekl  ouer, 

Dntrmtimt  «/  Tny  (fe.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  t  <- 

9.  To  compel  or  incite  to  action  of  any  kind ; 
lead  or  impel  to  •  certain  course  or  result: 
used  in  a  variety  of  figurative  senses:  as,  the 
smoke  drott  the  firemen  from  the  building; 
despair  rfrore  him  to  suicido;  oppression  oVoee 
them  into  open  rebellion. 

What  nede  drvref  a  the  to  frrene  wode  ? 
LlUU  (rata  o/  ifetyn  Hode  (ChUd  a  ilallada,  V. 
.Such  la  the  raremsse  of  the  at t nation  of  Venice,  that  It 
d"th  eren  amaae  and  drire  Into  admlraUon  all  »tr*n«eri. 

Coryof,  Crodlttea, 

tkt  Vvfucey, 

3.  To  urge;  press;  carry  forward  or  effect  by 
urgency  or  the  presentation  of  motives:  as,  to 
drirr  borne  an  argument ;  to  drift  business ;  to 
drier  a  bargain. 

They  .  .  .  Injoyaed  him  not  to  ronclod  absoliiU/  till 
they  knew  >-  temiea.  and  hail  well  ouniidered  of  them  . 
but  to  driee  It  to  sa       an  laaew  sa  he  could. 

tiKutjard,  nymootli  riantallon,  p.  MO, 

Oriw  s Trade,  do,  with  your  Three  penny  worth  of  small 
Ware.  Cunj"rrr,  Way  of  the  World,  r.  1. 

f»rir«  thy  boauiass ;  1st  not  thy  DQalneai  drier  thee. 

.Vaidba,  Poor  Rlchsrd'a  Alinaiia.-. 
You  drier  s  queer  bargain  with  your  frlenda  and  are 
t         >iul,  arul  l:iL»t,'ln.,  (!i.,  h  ,i|,1  wi;t  j»o:ii«h  i  ia. 

rAorerrov 

4.  To  foroe,  in  general;  push  vigorously,  in  a 
figurative 

Yon  mast  not  labnar  to  , 


Lytns  wt 
a  the  al.lp 


And  with  me  droee  the  moon  an  J  all  the  atsra. 

rmnyeen,  Holy  tlrall. 

  S.  To  act  or  more  with  force,  violence,  or 

am-    impetuosity:  as,  the  storm  drore  against  the 
house ;  he  drore  st  the  work  night  and  day. 


P»j"«'"rI"<'ryi»- 

Hy»«  (a  Vlryia,  etc.  (K  K.  T.  SO,  p.  110. 

To  drive  a  nail  tn  one's  cofBn.  swweojlliv— To  drive 
a  ship,  to  make  It  carry  s  great  press  of  ialL  -  To  drive 
feathers  or  down,  to  place  feather*  or  down  in  a  ma- 
chine which,  by  s  current  of  sir,  drive*  olf  the  lightest 
to  on*  end,  and  oollrcu  thrm  by  Uirmtclres. 


My  thiice-drirm  bed  of  don 


To  drive  over  or  out.  In  firpe-arfruu,  to  carry  from  one 
line  Into  another,  or  extend  beyond  Ita  proper  length  for 
the  matter  contained,  by  unusually  wide  epscwg :  sa,  to 


or  rlrcumatancca ;  push  to  extremity ; 
There  waa  a  dispoaition  In  Congreaa  to  keep 
wiih  the  Pre^drnt- to  drier  him  completely  f. 


drew  agaluat  hla  flying  asila.  Zrryden. 

He  Sew  where'er  the  horse*  drew,  nor  knew 
Whither  the  norara  drore,  or  where  he  flew. 

Xdduen,  tr.  of  Ihrid  a  aletsiaorph.,  it 
Heapt  In  mounds  sod  rtdges  all  the  era 
Drees  like  s  cataract.  TVnnpaun,  Holy  <  i  rail. 

Heroes  madly  drore  and  dsahed  their  hosts 
Against  each  other.  Bryant,  Earth. 

claiT]0  "d°  °n  horeeb'M!k-   P10"  only  W0**- 

He  cam  dWueade  up.-u  s  itede.  Hawtiak,  L  S70X. 

W'han  thel  hadda  thua  rested  a  while  the!  aaugh  her 
meyne  come  full  hsrde  drymapa,  ffor  the  aararini  re. 
currrd  a  noon  aa  the  knyghtr*  .d  the  pounde  Utile  lette 
the  standard.  Jfer/u,  (E,  K.  T.  8.X  IL  SSS 

4.  To  be  conveyed  in  a  carriage;  travel  in  a 
vehicle  drawn  by  one  or  more  horses  or  other 
animals. — S.  To  aim  or  tend;  make  an  effort 
to  reach  or  obtain :  with  at :  as,  the  end  he  was 
driving  at. 

They  are  very  r*  liirtotu  A  honeat  gentle, men.  yet  they 
had  an  end  y*  they  drnee  of  A  laboured  to  accomplish. 
.SAerOy,  quoted  In  Krsdfnrd*  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  40L 


Ich  yon  know  well  ahall  be  no- 
that  !»e  of  clean  oiintrary  inlmla. 
Sir  T.  Man,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Itobfneon),  t 
We  droer  on  the  war  at  a  prodigious  disadvantage. 

Siei/r,  Conduct  of  Alllea. 
S.  To  convey  in  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle: 
as,  to  drive  a  friend  in  the  park. — Of.  To  over- 
run and  devastate ;  harry. 

To'd'rverthe'coorn^^ 

Prycfnt. 

7.  In  sii-o-ej.  to  excavate  in  a  nearly  horizon- 
tal direction.    See  drift  and  level. 

A  The  ban  king  on  ascending  the  throne  began  at  once 
to  drtiw  the  liinacl  which  waa  to  form  hla  final  reatlng 
place,  and  persevered  with  the  work  until  death. 

*Acr<.  em.,  ixriTna. 

8t.  To  endure. 

i  to  be  oute  off  lyre 


i  of,  Brother  I  mSm%  Terxler  nusbsnd,  v.  L 

0.  To  aim  a  blow;  striko  with  force:  with  «(. 

At  tin  ur  b  shield  he  drore,  and  at  the  blow 
hVith  atileld  and  arm  to  ground  together  go. 

Itry.lt n,  jEneid. 

7.  To  work  with  energy;  labor  actively :  often 
with  away. 

She  hail  been  kneeling,  trowel  in  hand,  drin'ne  stray 
vigorously  at  the  loamy  earth.   TAa  Ceafwry,  XXXV.  Ml. 

8t.  To  take  the  property  of  another;  distrain 
for  rent ;  drive  cattle  into  a  pound  as  security 
for  rent. 


Hi*  landlord,  who  he  fea 
Hla  water  b»|][rt  thua  to  n 


The  term  dn'n'n^  waa  applied 
recovering  rent  which  the  law  h 
on  the  landlord,  whereby  be  cos 
cattle  of  any  tenant  who  owed  any 
prerlou*  notice  to  the  tenant  or  an] 
lord's  demand  having  tteen  fnrnlah 
tie  so  impounded  might  be  kept  in  dora. 


wsspsid. 
To  drive 


hsth  aent 

w  for  rent. 

t'fe  (Ireland. 

o  a  aummary  process  for 
these  daya  conferred  np- 
t  drive  to  the  pound  the 
y  rent  whatever,  without 
f  tl>e  land- 
wl  the  cat 
until  the  rent 


fttaU- 


lYmcA,  llealltlea  of  lrtah  Life, 


fyne-*<«i»iii.  to  apace  out  line*  so  as  to 
fill  s  larger  or  the  dealred  amount  of 
o  sim  s  blow ;  strlks. 
K..ut  nigue*  In  buckram  fr(  drier  at  me. 

Skat.,  1  Hen.  IT.,  11.  I. 

drive  (drlv),  n,  [<  drirr.  r.]  1.  The  act  or  re- 
sult of  driving;  something  dona  by  means  of 
driving,  (a)  An  urging  or  unprlllng  forward  of  an  as- 
semblage ..f  animal*  of  a  collcctum  of  |.«*  In  a  • 
etc, :  sa,  a  dn'ea  of  < 


.?Ao*.,  <>t. hello,  I.  S. 


lally  a 
n  Imll 


Mill  — will  get  lighting 
f  on  the  drive,  such  a  beaat 


0  drive  the  back-wood  np.  Bee  tor* 

1  the  cross.  In  ioewr*s*>fViH?,  to  hit  the 
t  the  intersection  rd  two  atralght  line*  ;  make  the 
*  poeaihl  e.  -  TO  ttrivs  thS  Bail,  In  Wrort-«A.vA«y, 
I  the  head  of  a  nafl  wltl!  the  bullet  and  thua  drive 
Hewi.nl.  hence,  to  makes  good  ahot;  make  a  good 


drier  aser  or  out  a  word  or     liable ;  to  drive 
a  r«nurraph.    To  drive  the  back-wood 
awed.   To  drive  the  cr 

target  at  the  intersection 
heat  ahot 

to  itrlke 
it  into  the  wood 
hit.  aa  In  an  arg 

A  shot  which  comes  very  close  to  the  nail  la  coaaldered 
that  of  an  Indifferent  markaman  ;  the  bending  of  the  nail 
la.  of  course,  somewhat  better  ;  hut  nothing  lca>  than  hit- 
ting  It  right  on  the  head  i.  aatlafartorr.  .  .  .  Thcee  who 
drier  (Ae  no. I  have  s  further  trial  among  themselves. 

dwdutaa,  Ornlth.  lUog,,  I.  au. 

To  drive  to  one's  wit's  end,  to  perplex  utterly ;  non- 
plus. 

Then  the  tett  that  dlaturbed  him  came  again  into  his 
mind:  and  he  knowing  not  what  tossy  nor  how  to  snawer, 
waa  "dnrrm  to  Auanr  •  end,  little  deeming.'  he  ssya,  "  that 
-lotan  had  thua  aaaaulted  him,  but  that  It  waa  his  own 
prudence  which  bad  started  the  question." 

.SouMry,  Pun  van,  p.  XI. 
To  drive  te  the  wall,  to  force  to  accept  unapproved 

crush, 
keep  no  term* 
him  completely  fe  rAe  iroJi 
«.  S.  Afwvios..  S.  Bowlea,  II.  SX. 
=  8yn.  1  ami  X  SeetArwaf. 

LT.  tnfraaj.  1.  To  go  along  before  an  Im- 
pelling force ;  be  impelled ;  be  movod  by  any 
physical  force  or  agent :  as,  the  ship  drore  be- 
fore the  wind. 

A  Spanish  Csrsuell  comming  to  water  at  Ilnmlnles,  one  of 
the  <  'anihall  Ilanda.  the  Sanagr*  cut  her  (  able  In  the  night, 
ami  ao  she  dmue  on  ehore,  and  all  her  companic  waa  am*, 
prised  and  eaten  by  them.     /-urrAnr.  lUgrimage,  p.  BOS. 


Sometime*  sn  animal 
■trangely  enough,  very  rarel 
msd.  and  turn  on  the  men. 
uaually  la  simply  dropped  out 

T.  ifooarreJf,  The  Century,  XXXV.  881. 
(a)  A  strong  or  sweeping  blow  or  Impulsion,  (e)  In  fyre- 
/ouiufistf,  the  deep  impress  of  the  steel  punch  or  on  del. 
letter  In  s  bsr  of  copper.  Also  known  a*  s  rtriev  or  tov- 
nuttprt  matrix.  It  la  uanallymsde  by  s  uutck  sod  strong 
blow  In  cold.roUed  copper.  The  drive,  when  fltted  to  the 
mold.  Is  called  a  /ujfvftrd  Matrix. 

When  the  letter  b  perfect.  It  Is  driven  Into  s  piece  of 
pomhrd  copper,  railed  the  drier  or  strike.  This  paaaei  to 
tlie JuatlAer,  who  makes  the  width  snd  depth  of  tlie  faces 
untlorm  throughout  the  fount,    Kneyc  BriL,  XXIII.  (XW. 


fd)  Iu^««*«4ia«,  also  In  testis  'rnasa,  etc  .the 

i,  hlele;  an 
s  drier 


of  a  ball  very  """"j-  < 


,  ....  .in.Biu 

Conreysnoe  I 
carriage :  aa,  to  take 


S.  That  which  is  driven ;  cattle,  game,  etc., 
driven  together  or  alone. 

In  each  of  these  tributaries  [of  si.  (*rolx  river;  lay  hut 
spring  what  U  termed  a  heavy  drier  of  logs. 

*i.  dearr.,  N.  S,,  IT,  101. 

8.  The  state  of  beiujf  driven  or  hurried ;  ex- 
treme haste  or  pressure :  as,  a  ff  rirv  of  business. 
[Colloq.] 

Many  collieries  are  now  turning  ont  lVM  tana  a  day,  re- 
quiring one  Incessant  drier.        The  AVnneer,  LXV.  246. 

4.  A  course  upon  which  carriages  are  driven ; 
a  road  prepared  for  drivinu:  as,  the  drift*  in  s 
park. — 5.  The  course  or  country  over  which 

fame  is  driven. — 6.  The  selling  of  a  particular 
ind  of  goods,  as  gloves,  below  the  usual  price, 
in  order  to  draw  customers.  [Trade  cant.]  — 
7.  A  jest  or  satirical  remark  directed  at  •  per- 
son or  thing.    [Colloq.,  U.  s.l 


Digitized  by  Google 


drive-boat 


A  light  ro  wine-boat 
'  into 


It  (Ui« 


drive-boat  (driv'bot),  n. 

used  by  the  drivers  in  d 

tbe  net  or  seine, 
drive-bolt  (driv'bolt).  n.    A  tool  used  to  drive 

•  bolt  homo  (that  is,  to  its  final  position)  when 
this  cannot  bo  dono  with  a  hammer. 

drivel1  (driv'l),  r.  i. ;  pret.andpp.  driveled,  driv- 
elled, npr.  drireiinij,  drivelling.  [<  ME.  driteten, 
also  Jrtvtlen,  var.  of  drnrele'n,  which  is  another 
form  of  drabelcn,  drabble :  aee  drabble  and  drib- 
ble?, and  drool,  a  contr.  of  tfrirWl.]  1.  To  slav- 
er ;  let  spittle  drop  or  flow  from  the  mouth,  like 
a  child,  an  idiot,  or  a 
No  man  could  aplt  fron 
bat  would  be  forced  to  dr 

foul.  Oreir,  Cumolugia  sacra,  i.  6. 

8.  To  bo  woak  or  foolish ;  talk  weakly  or  tool- 
iahly;  dote. 

drivell  (driv'l),  «.  [<  rfrtreil,  r.]  1.  Slaver; 
saliva  flowing  from  the  mouth. 

Hot  when  ht  spied  her  his  saint, 

He  wlptc  hi*  greaale  aboes, 
And  cWd  the  driutU  from  hit  beard. 
And  Uiui  the  shrphesrd  wooes. 

Warner,  Albion's  Knglaod,  It.  SO. 

2.  Silly,  unmeaning  talk:  inarticulate  non- 
sense; senseless  twaddle,  like  the  talk  of  an 
idiot. 

drivel2i  (driv'l).  n.  [Also  written  drevil,  drerill, 
drevel,  also  dribble  (see  dribble*);  <  ME.  drivel, 

•  servant,  slave  (=  Ml),  drevtl  =  MLG.  dravel, 
drerrl.  a  servant,  =  OHO.  triW,  MI1G.  tribrl, 
treiM,  a  driver,  a  servant),  <  driven,  etc.,  drive, 
pursue  business,  etc.  No  connection  with  driv- 
el1, with  which  dictionaries  have  confused  it,] 
A  servant;  a  drudge ;  a  slave. 

Ttan  achalt  bo  mare  boon  idrcccbel  then  ctil  dritei  I  the 
Boa  otlser  enl  hured  hlne  [Than  shall  be  more  oppressed 
than  any  JniW  In  the  house  «r  any  hired  hlnd|. 

Halt  MeidenKed  (ed.  Cocksyuo),  p.  2w, 

That  funic  ago!  dnrilL  Sjmter,  K.  Q..  IV.  IL  i. 

Ansphlalus  having  persuaded  <  'linnet  to  write  a  bold  an- 
swer to  Daiuelas,  calling  him  a  "fllthy  dricej,"  Damctas, 
who  was  as  great  a  coward  aa  ninlaa,  would  bare  drawn 
back.  Sir  r.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  III. 

driveler,  driveller  (driv'l-er),  n.  One  who  driv- 
els ;  an  idiot ;  a  fool. 
From  Marlborougti'a  eyes  the  itreams  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expiree  a  d  rider  and  a  ahow. 

JoAiuon,  Vanity  of ' 
Due  mirth  he  loved,  yet  i 
>o  tdear-eyed  drietlUr  got  hta  stagger  here, 

Latrell,  tux  Adam  a  story. 

driven  (driv'n).   Past  participle  of  drive. 

driver  (dri'ver),  n.  [<  ME.  driver,  drifer  = 
OFriei.  drivere  =  LG.  drtrer  =  D.  drifter  = 
OHQ.  tripiri,  MHO.  tribnre,  triber,  0.  treiber;  < 
drive  +  -<rrl .]  1 .  One  who  or  that  which  drives. 
fpeclBcally—  (al  Ooe  who  drives  animals  or  men.  (1) 
One  who  drive*  hones  or  cattle ;  a  drover. 

The  multitude,  .  .  .  like  a  drove  of  attecp,  .  .  .  maybe 
managed  hy  any  nolae  or  cry  which  their  driven  shall  sc. 
custom  tbem  to.  SoulA,  Works,  II.  ix. 

(r)  One  who  drives  draft-animate  attached  to  a  vehicle. 

The  carta  with  the  shf—lra  and  with  the  oxen,  camels, 
a****,  and  males,  with  the  whole  carriage  and  victual*,  he 
tooke  and  brought  with  1,1m.  tlnkhiytt  r.,r«.?.».  II  t  h. 
(S)  Kormerly,  In  the  southern  United  Mates,  specifically, 
the  oveneer  "f  a  sans  i>i  slavra 
A  Writer  i>  the  foreman  of  a  ining  of  lalmrers. 

Tie  Century,  XXXV.  110. 
(I)  By  extension  a  loeomotlvc-eiurtneer.  (»)  A  subardl- 
nate  uflU-lnl  b.rnicrly  employed  in  driving  for  rent  lu  Iro- 
land.  *>■•■  drier  r.  I.,  S.  It: I  One  who  drives  game  to  s 
hunter  •  In  deer  huntivi,  one  who  {Hits  the  hounds  on  the 
track  of  the  game.  ;••>  One  who  trU  something  before 
hliu  a*  an  aim  or  object ;  an  aimer. 


A  dangerous  drieer  at  popery  and  sedition. 
Bp.  Mi'inlm 


.hi 


drives  logs  down  a  atr 


-1  i 


[  per*,'Tl 


Appeal  to  Cisaar,  p.  §0. 
10.  «  1  <«T)  An 


)  In  tli 


i.i  |. 


boat,  a  y 


le  of  atone,  bring 
A  large  Bail,  like 
liuenmaat  where 
er.  JV-t-etit  und'-r 
lgeways.  <:D  In 
tread-wheel  «f  a 
tamp  the  powder 
of  metal  fixed  to  the 


energe 
nvhev) 

ntoties  at  tliera  from  a  lig 
carried  for  the  purpoae. 
r.  atuddingaall,  formerly  set  alstft  the 
the  apankcr  la  now  act :  heiKW,  the  a|ian 
tail,  <;>  Tlie  foreinoet  apor  In  the  I 
mtteh. :  (1)  A  drlvliiii-wheel.  (?)  Thi 
harvester.  (S)  A  taniplng-lron,  used  t 
In  a  blaat-hnlr.  (4)  A  curved  plero  ' 
cetlte-r-ehuek  of  a  l-Uhe.  (r,l  I  lie  ertiaa  bar  oil  the  apili- 
dle  ot  a  grinding  niilL  ilii  same  as  drift,  n..  1L  f,l  A 
tuhxtaiice  interptwed  iietwecn  tbe  driving  htttrametit  and 
the  thing  driven  A  cvM.jier  drlrt^  hoo(>«  bystriking  upon 
the  driree.  (s)  In  reennwt,  a  piere  of  wooti  or  other  ma- 
terial, upon  a  spindle,  and  placed  In  a  l»u.  wbleh  Impels 
theabottlo  throogh  tbe  opening  in  Ihe  warp  (Ai  A  wooden 
I.df-clnl.  with  which  Ihe  ball  •*  .Iriveu  from  Uie  tee.  Also 
ptau-rluJ..    See  Hit  Under  irof/f-tKll. 

«.  A  bird,  thn  dowitoher.    (Local.  V.  8.] 
driver-ant  (dri'ver-ant).  ».  The  popular  name 
of  a  species  of  ant  in  western  Africa,  Anomma 
«r<5eiis.  of  the  family  Irorvlirl/r :  so  called 
its  drivitig  other  animals  before  it. 
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driver-boom  (dri'vto-bom),  n.  Xaut,  an  old 
term  for  njiuiler-boom. 

driveway  (driv'wA),  ».    A  way  for  driving; 

a  drive ;  specifically,  a  private  road,  as  from  a 

house  to  the  street  entrance, 
drive-wheel  (driv'hwel),  n.    Same  as  driviag- 

whrtl. 

drivLng-aile  (dri'ving-ak'sl),  ».   See  (trie. 

driving-band  (drf'<  ' 
strap  whicl 
macnine  to  another,  or  from  one  part  of  the 
same  machine  to  another. 

driving-bolt  (dri'ving-bolt),  n.  A  tool  used 
by  wheelwrights  for  driviug  in  nave-boxes. 

driving-boz(dri'ving-boks),  n.  1.  The  journal- 
box  of  a  driviug-axle. —  2.  The  driver's  soat  on 
a  coach. 

driving-cap  (dri'ving-kap),  n.  A  cap  of  iron, 
fittedto  the  top  of  a  pipe,  as  in  an  oil-well,  to 
receive  the  blow  when  driven  and  thus  to  pro- 
tect the  pipe. 

driving-chisel  (dri'ving-chiz'el), ».  See  eJWseP. 

driving-gear  (dri'ving-ger),  n.    See  gear. 

driving-notest  (dri'ving-nots),  n.  pi.  In  mu- 
*ie,  syncopated  notes — that  is,  notes  driven 
th  rough  an  accent  without  repetition.  See  syn- 
eojialion. 

driving-ahaft  (dri'ving-shaft),  «.  In  math.,  a 
aliaft  from  the  driving-wheel  communicating 
motion  to  machinery. 

driving-spring  (dri  ving-epring),  n.  In  rati., 
the  spring  fixed  upon  the  box  of  the  driving- 
axle  of  a  locomotive  engine,  to  support  the 
weight  and  to  deaden  shocks. 

driving-wheel  (dri'ving-hwSl),  a.  1.  InmacA., 
a  main  wheel  that  communicates  motion  to  an- 
other or  to  others. — 8.  In  rail.,  one  of  the  large 
wheels  (commonly  four,  though  occasionally  as 
many  aa  ten,  in  number)  in  a  locomotive  en- 
gine which  are  fixed  upon  the  crank-axles  or 
main  shafts. 
Also  called  drircr  and  rfrt're-trAeW. 

drixy  (drik'si),  a.  [Formerly  also  driekeie; 
var.  of  rfraxy,  q.  v.]  If.  Decayed,  as  a  tree  or 
timber. 

TlK'  rvwemblsnee  mlMleall:  at  when  as  liken  a  young 
etilble  to  a  greene  twlgge  which  ye  may  eaallle  uende 
way  ye  llat ;  or  an  old  man  who  labourcth  with  con- 
1  inttrmitlra,  to  a  diie  and  drii'krie  ake. 
Pullenkam,  Arte  of  Eng.  PxMxals  <ed.  Arber),  p.  i'.L 

2.  Dwarfish;  stunted.  [Scotch.] 
drizzle1  (driz'l),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  drilled,  ppr. 
drizzlina.  [Early  mod.  E.  drule,  drier!:  prob. 
<  ME  "dreselen,  an  unrecorded  freq.  of  dreeen 
(pp.  ydroren;  rare),  fall,  <  AS.  drrosus)  (pret. 
drtdt,  pi.  druron,  pp.  droreti),  fall  (us  rain,  snow, 
dew,  fruit,  the  slain,  etc.),  =  OS.  drioean  = 
Norw.  drjoert  =  Goth,  rfriawn,  fall:  an  orig. 
Teut,  verb,  found  otherwise  only  iu  the  calma- 
tive, OHO.  froraa,  MUG.  frvjrrn,  cause  to  drop, 
let  fall  in  drops,  pour,  shed,  throw  away  (= 
Icel.  dretira,  intr.  oo/.e,  bleed),  and  in  other  sec- 
ondary /onus:  AS.  dr&sian,  sink,  become  slug- 
gish (see  drotcsv');  E.  dial,  drtme,  droce,  freq. 
SivwdV,  drip  or  gutter,  as  a  candle;  l/i.  drun  n, 
also  drvekcH,  fall  with  a  noihe,  make  a  noise, 
=  MD.  drni/KclieM,  make  a  noise;  LG.  drii*ehru, 
dreechen  =  G.  dial,  drauitchen,  dreuxchen,  for- 
merly drtnsfiH,  rain  heavily,  shower;  Norw. 
dry.*/",  fall,  fall  nud  scatter,  us  grain,  rush  wilh 
a  noise,  tr.  Knitter,  spread,  =  Dsn.  dry&r,  full 
or  drop  in  stnnll  particles,  tr.  sprinkle;  and  in 
tbe  derivatives  dro»*  and  drrartf,  and  their  kin- 
dred: see  driis.*  and  rfi-cnry.]  I.  is/rna*.  To 
fall,  as  water  from  the  clouds,  in  very  fine  par- 
ticles; rain  in  small  drops:  an,  it  drthlee;  dri:- 
:limj  drops ;  dr, ;:ling  rain. 

Driiztin;,  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection.  Sfentr. 

Sometimes,  t|««gh  but  seldom,  when  these  Winds  Mow 
the  Sky  u  over  coat  with  amall  rloiida,  which  alford  aome 
dnslinrt  amall  Kaln.  Vampier,  Voyages,  II.  111. 

A  ellvcT  car,  sir-bunie. 

Whose  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  cloud*  "f  morn, 

.spun  off  A  driHiimJ  dew.  Keate,  ljid>iufovir  li, 

II.  fr«n*.  To  shed  in  small  drops  or  particles. 
The  «rlh  .loth  drinU  dew.       IMk,  R,  and  J„  IJL  5. 

drizsle»  (driz'l),  n.  [<  *tetet,  t.]  A  light 
rain;  miiile;  wist. 

drizzle8  (driz'l),  n.    A  local  English  name  of 
the  voung  ling.    Also  called  Hs(/-rfriir/e. 
drizzly  (oril'U),  a.    [<  drinlc  +  -yt.]  Driz- 
zling; consisting  of  or  characterized  by  drizzle. 
Winter's  driaiy  reign,    Ifrpien,  tr.  of  Vlrgil'a  Oeorgtca. 
Rut  the  ahapea  of  sir  have  liegun  their  work, 
And  a  drittty  mlat  It  annuel  lilm  mat. 

J.  K.  lenke,  fulprlt  Kay,  p.  47. 

drock  (drok),  a.  JE.  dial.] 
Utccll.    [Prov.  Eng.] 


droit 

drock  (drok),  «.  t  [B.  dial,,  <  tweet,  a.]  To 
drain  with  underground  stone  gutters.  Ilalli- 
reU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

droflandt,  n.  [An  old  law  term,  <  ME.  drof. 
drove,  drove,  +  land;  also  called  drift-land  ana 
dri  Hand  Idrgfland) :  see  drill-land,]  Same  as 
drift-land. 

droger,  drogher  (dro'ger).  n.  [Prob.  of  West 
Indian  origin.}  1.  A  small  West  Indian  coast- 
ing craft,  having  long  light  masts  and  lateen 
sails. —  2.  Any  slow,  clumsy  coasting  craft. 

We  carried  (two  hUlea  on  the  head  at  a  time]  for  the 
first  few  months-.  Isit  after  falling  iu  wilh  a  few  other 
"bide  drarkeri,"  and  finding  that  Uiev  canted  only  one 
at  a  time,  we  "knocked  off "  the  extra  one. 

II.  U.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Usst,  p.  90. 

droghing  (dro'ging),  ».  [<  drogh(er)  +  -tuff'.] 
The  West  Indian  coasting  carrying-trade. 

drogmant,  drogoman,  (dros'mau,  -6-man),  n. 
Obsolete  forms  of  drayoman. 

drogue  (drdg),  ».  [See  drag,  n.]  The  drag, 
an  implement  used  to  check  the  progress  of  a 
running  whale  by  being  bent  on  to  the  drogue- 
iron.  It  la  made  in  vsrtoua  ways.  A  common  drogue  la 
made  of  two  piece*  of  board.  IS  or  14  inches  square,  nailed 
together,  with  sometimes  a  third  upright  pleoe,  to  which 
the  dnafiie-laahlng  la  made  fast.  Another  la  made  like  a 
small  wooden  tub  with  an  uprtub:  to  which  the  bulling  la 
bent  on.   Also  drsift. 

The  dnsrwe  oonalata  of  a  hinge -pointed  Iron  rtnf  ...  to 
wlileh  a  conical  canvas  bag  Is  sewn,  and  roped. 

Qnaltrm^k,  Boat  Sailer  s  Manual,  p.  IU 

drognet  (drv-g4'),  n.  [F. :  see  drugget.]  A 
French  temt  for  various  fabrics  for  wearing- 
apparel  :  used  in  English  especially  for  a  ribbed 
woolen  material  for  dresses ;  a  variety  of  rep. 

drollf  (droll),  r.  i.  [Also  droyl,  drofle;  prob.  < 
D.  druitm,  MD.  dntyten,  loiter,  slumber,  move 
stealthilv;  connection  with  the  noun  uncer> 
tain.]  lo  work  Bluggiahly  or  slowly;  plod. 

Let  such  vile  valvals  .  .  . 
Iirudge  In  the  world,  wid  for  their  living  tfrot^. 

S$-ewr,  Mother  Huh.  Tate,  I,  1ST. 
Th*  soul  forgot  her  besvenl 
and  droufiivacsrra*  to  plod  on  i 
lug  Trade  of  outward  conformity. 

Afiffon,  Reformation  In  Eng..  I. 

droilt  (droll),  n.  [Also  droyle,  droile:  see  the 
verb.   Cf.  Icel.  drioli,  a  .Irone,  sluggard; 


ly  flight,  and  kl 
In  tlw  old  rod*  i 


sluggard.]    1.  Labor;  toil; 


clttteiuau  of  Venice,  I.  2. 


drull,  an  awkward  si 

drudgery. 

rta  I  do  sit  tlie  droit,  tlie  dirt-' 

SJiirlsy.  <; 

2.  A  drudge. 
Tctanta  and  dcoyfa, 

tteau.  and  PL,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  II.  L 

droit  (droit;  F.  pron.  drwo).  m.  [<  OF.  droit, 
droiet,  dreit,  F.  droit  as  Sp.  derecho  s=  Pg.  direito 
as  It.  diretlo,  <  ML.  directum,  contr.  dreetum, 
drictnm,  right,  justice,  law,  ncut.  of  L.  <f«r.. 
right,  straTght,  direct:  see  dirtet,  adroit,  and 
<frcs».]  1.  In  old  laic,  right,  ©specially  a  right 
in  land :  right  of  ownership.   The  sininltancooa 

holding  of  actual  pouewlon.  tbe  right  of  poaaesalori.  and 
the  rlghl  of  ownership  waa  lenn»d  dn<it*Inrir  or  ju»  dnyJi- 
enium.   Thia  cotiatluited  a  completely  legal  title. 
2.  In  finance,  duty;  custom. 

The  hllferings  of  tlie  orchard  ami  gaelen  I  confiscated, 
as  rfmitt.  Afnrcyaf,  Krank  Ulldmay,  L 

Argument  en  droit,  argument  of  a  question  of  Isw. — 
Defense  en  droit.  .Seerfc/cN*.—  Droit  commtin,  droit 
coutumler,  cocniDon  or  general  law. —  Droit  d'ao- 
crolsscment,  in  French  late,  right  of  aorvivarshlp, — 
Droit  d'alnisxse,  right  h)  birth  :  right  of  iirim<ueniture. 

Irrolt  d  aubalne,  *ee  outline.-  Droit  de  corvees, 
right  to  feudal  service.  DtoK  de  dcshcrcnce,  right  of 
est  IveaL-  Droit  d«  fsuteuU.  See/otilcwif.-  Droit  de 
suite.  I'D  Right  to  f.dhiw  and  reclaim  from  the  lined*  of 
s  third  person,  (f))  Right  ot  stowage  in  tranaltu.-  Droit 
de  tabouret  See  talmiret.— Droit  d  exccutlon,  the 
right  of  a  stock-broker  to  ai  II  the  securities  I  ought  by  him 
for  the  sceountof  a  client,  If  the  latter  dovs  not  accept 
delivery  thereof.  The  same  exprrsalcn  la  alao  appllril  to 
tlie  aale  by  a  stock-hroker  of  lecllritlrs  deposited  with  him 
by  his  client  in  order  to  gusrsntee  the  payment  of  oprrs- 
tlona  for  which  the  Utter  baa  (riven  liistrartinns.  .Vnpo- 

la^lied^uTih^ftlc?  <^*JSnild^sl^^i>!^ 
silmlrsl.  "if  thew  perqulsttra,  tlie  most  valuable  au  th* 
right  to  the  property  of  an  enemy,  ss  ships  wired  on  the 
hn-aklng  out  of  hostilities.  The  dndts  of  admiralty  are 
now  paid  Into  the  exchequer  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
service.  A  tenth  part  of  property  captured  at  sea  Is  al- 
lowed to  the  reptora.  In  American  law  droits  of  admiral- 
ty  are  nol  aa  such  recostnlied.  Acta  t'origress  fn*u  time 
to  time  liav*  regulstc-l  the  disposition  of  captured  prop- 
erty. 

All  thoae  portions  of  Ihe  power  of  tlie  admiral  which 
may  be  properly  called  executive  or  administrative  are 
unknown  to  tbe  American  admiralty.  The  trappings,  per- 
uuitltee.  |«rr"gatlvr«.  slid  rfrm'fj  uf  th*  itifasiraift/  ar*  left 
to  governments  with  which  they  are  u.  harmony. 

■      Admiralty  Practice,  I  SS. 
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droitural 

.drol't4-r»l),a.  (<OF.*».fi.w,  riirht, 
the  right  -  I'll-  (.CSlCdnertmra,  right,  <  L  dirrc 
tms,  right :  see  droit  and  dirttt),  +  -o7.J  In  laic. 
relating  to  a  right  to  real  property,  aa  distin- 
guished from  possession.  -  Droitural  action.  an  »<• 
tlon  employed  t,,  regain  the  poaaestiou real  property  bjr 
one  «h^.  I..I  rj. .1  '"'Ir^'  '"J"^""'  l'al^\  ,  "*M 
erty.  Minor. 

droll  idrol),  ..  (<  OF.  droB  . 
fellow,  Ikxhi  .  ..inf.nuion.  wag,  mod.  T,  droit-,  a 
rogue,  knave,  fellow,  <  Ml).  1).  dro/,  a  droll, 
merry-andrew,  humorous  fellow,  a  troll,  a  round 
lump ;  cf .  G.  droll,  a  short  thick  person  (of  LG. 
origin).  U.  dial,  droll,  troll,  a  troll  (see  troll); 
cf.  (iaeL  tfrvM,  an  awkward  sluggard  (see  droil). 
The  relationa  of  the  several  words  are  not  elear. 
See  droll,  a.]  1.  A  waggiah  fellow;  one  whose 
practice  or  occupation  la  to  raiae  mirth  by  odd 
tricks ;  a  jester,  merry-andrew,  or  buffoon. 


•  1775 

8.  The  character  of  being  droll ;  comical  ties*; 
humor. 

llic  rich  drollery  .d  "Kbe  stool*  to  Conquer  ," 

Jf  .u-.iuluv,  Oliver  Uoldemtth. 

3.  Comical  action,  aa  in  a  dramatic  represen- 
tation; something  used  or  done  to  excite  mirth. 

tie  b  1  -tfi  to  make  nature  afraid  In  bU  plan,  like  tboae 
thai  beget  tales,  tempests,  ami  iach  like  dnilrrn*. 


UmjK-ntd,  anil  su< 


mute  or  lain,  to  furnished  with  pk 
•klpa  anil  UrMrrut.  aa  the?  rail  U 
let  Kim  that  1  was  aniaa  d 

Their  |Imt.h  artists') 
not  rlasaed  In  the  nunc*: 


.    lally  Unit- 
they  rail  Ulnar  rUiunUh  reprearii- 
A'artyM,  Mary,  Aug..  l.H,  1(141. 


To  the  Dolphin  tareroe,  where  ...  Sir  Thomas  Harry 
ami  im  sel  f  dined,  .  .  .  and  eery  merry  we  were,  «ir  Thomas 
Harry  being  a  very  dnAie.  I>rv<.  Wan.  H-  ML 

Dafnucrltua,  dear  DfvV,  revisit  Karth. 

Prior,  Deonocrltiia  aail  llerarlttna. 
We  M  out  of  theae  .frotfs  holding  a  pair  of  lielloa  >  hy 
'  aa  a 


9.  A  farce;  a  dramatic  entertainment  intended 
to  amuse.    [Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both  uses.] 

A  «fm«7.  or  Interlude  among  the  Oreeka,  1  Uke  to  have 
"  n  ot  the  chorus  ;  and  with  na  at  the  Uiea. 


lectures.  In  their  own  an*,  were 
of  serious  work:  tbey  lasre  com- 
monly the  significant  name  o(  Itrvtlrr**. 

F.  T.  /Mjrare.  Nineteenth '  enlury.  XXIII.  V, 

droll-houset  (drol'houa\  n.  A  place  where 
drolls  or  drolleries  were  acted. 

the  aeiiatr  h-mie  where  all  our  lawgivers  as- 
be  nae<l  fur  a  theatre  ..r  </r»l/.*.m»-.  ..r  f.T  bile 
it  M«»«.  lloUMwaoM  -t.  etc.  HI. 

drolllet  (dro'lik).  a.  [<  rfro/1,  «.,  +  -.r.]  Per- 
taiuing  to  a  droll  or  puppet-show. 

of  the  Amamns  Anne  Itnllen.  Queen 
high  i.rtix^wn  In  •fmov  •lory, 
JHei&.nj.,  J.-roUhan  Wild,  iL  s. 

drollinfly  (dro'ling-li),  adr.    In  a  jesting  man- 


been  .we  function  ot  the  iharni ;  and  with  us  at  the  lliea. 
■^Icil^Ui^t^^ 


a  private  coller-thm.  lAitghaine  hail  gathered  a»Mit  a 
-  '  plays,  baeldre  Interludes  and  i/raKa. 


/.  XI  /.r.o.V 
a™  Md'ISr'd'eWeBy. 


by 


.  ot  lit,  H  ITt, 

A  f>raU  or  Iirollery 
scenes  from  different 
strolling  companies. 

A.  flo&wm,  Setectlooa  from  Steele,  p.  *&0,  note. 

droll  <  drdl),  n,  f<  F.  drAU,  odd,  queer,  comical, 
funny.  In  both  F.  and  E.  the  adj.  appear* 
later  than  the  noun.  Cf.  G.  drolltg,  morn', 
facetious,  droll,  odd.  See  droll,  a.]  1,  Wag- 
gish; facetious;  comical. 

Kick,  the  merry  andrew,  rather  Ibibl  fingered  and  rb.t- 


What  confailon  will  odc  day  co»er  the  farea  ..f 
that  .  .  .  »|>.ak  a.ltallit1>  .  .  .  and  lierhapa  Jmlliiurtg  of 
the  supreme  ami  Inltiilieiv  jierfrel  Being : 

Boyle,  Worta,  V.  lid. 

drolll-tf(dr6'list  ),«.  [<  droW  +  -i»t.]  A  face- 
tious person ;  a  jester;  a  buffoon. 

Theae  Idle  dr«Utr>>  haer  an  alter  antipathy  to  all  lirarer 


I  more  generotu  klnda  of  knowleiUre. 

.riUr.  Keflectl.ai.on  Drollery  and 


In  a  droll  or 


i 


JTotwuia,.  SL  Unnki  and  St  Oeorge. 
2.  Ludicrous;  queer;  laughable;  ridiculous: 
aa,  a  ilroll  story  ;  a  droll  scene. 
I  find  tn  them  Ithe  niaeterplece*  ot  wit  and  humor  of 


Italyl  abundanre  ot  ingenuliy.  ut  dnU  nal.et*.  ot  pro 
found  and  Jnrt  reflectlua.  of  happy  eiprraabm. 

Jfoamtsir.  I>sale. 

There  la  a  droit  rewdee  In  the  Mawachoaetta  record*  by 
which  be  [Until  fvterl  U  "desired  lo  write Ui  Holland  lor 
boo  L  worth  of  peter,  *  40  I.  worth  of  matcb," 

/.ewvlt.  Among  my  Rooka,  lat  aer-.  p.  iv 

-~:  SjTJL  roMinll,  f'wmiti,  etc,  (•ef*  iMdirrottr);  afailalng, 
farckial,  wagglah,  fanta*ttc,  « t  l  .nalcal. 
droll  (drdl  I,  r.    I  =  OF.  drolrr, jest,  trifle,  plar ; 
from  the  noun.}    I.  t»tr«n  i.  To  jest ;  play  the 
buffoon. 

The JRomana  were  faUen  Into  that  degree  of  Irrelbrb.n 

n  ii  an  alaolute  laaasaM  Street  Wit.  a  FeUow  that 
'  Kill)  ili'iaianil  Tounda 

Sfrlr,  Tender  Un.l»nd.  I.  1. 


titmrilU. 

drolly  (<lr6l'li),  adr. 


\  t  first  tight,  nothing  teems  more  drolly  trlrlal  than  the 
1It<«  of  th'we  wlioae  tingle  achievement  la  to  record  the 
«ind  and  the  temperature  tliree  timet  a  day 

L*»t*U,  study  n'lndowt,  p.  ;.. 

Dromadlda  <dry-raa<n-<le),  n.nl.  TNL.,  <  Dro- 
wn* {lhromad-)  +  -k/.i. ]    A  fumilr  of  gralhi- 
torial  birds  of  uncertain  position,  represented 
hy  the  genus  Trroma*  alone.    Also  IhnmUttr. 
Dromaelda  (drxVme'i-de),  ».  /<(.   [XU,  <  />«- 
m<r«s  +  -iiUr.)    The  emus  considered  as  a  fam- 
ily of  ratite  birds.    rW  Orowuritur. 
DromKina  (dro-me-i'ne),  n.  pi.    [XL.,  <  7>ro- 
mmu  +  -ia<r.]    The  emus  as  a  subfamily  of 
ratite  birds  of  the  familv  famfariioVr,  repre- 
acnted  only  by  the  g«'nus  lrrom<ru*  (which  see). 
Also  written  /*ro»»(iiis«-. 
Drom»ogriath»  (dro-m(>-og'na-tli6\  n.  pi. 

[XL,  fetn.  ill,  of  drOMtnHjmtthu* :  see  ilr  t>--: 

n'lts'iua.]  In  rrrsi'fa.,  a  group  of  bird*,  embra- 
cing only  the  tinamous  (  rinami'tir  or  frir/itun) 
of  Honth  America ;  birds  which,  although  be- 


dromedary 

IrromsKipappi  (ilr<>.mft-^-pap'l),  a.  pi  [NL.  < 
Or.  .Voiron,  hwift,  fleet,  +  trSmroo  a  little  bird.] 
An  order  of  extinct  birds  with  teeth,  conter- 
minous with  the  subclans  OdontolfKt  (which 
see). 

Dromieornls  (dr6-me-6r'nis),  n.    [NL-,  <  Dro- 

mtnu,  q.  v.,  +  Or.      t * .  a  bird.]    A  genus  of 

extinct  Australian  ratite  birds :  so  called  from 

its  affinity  to  Dromaut,  the  genus  of  living 

emus.    Also  Oromornu. 
Dromawa  ('Iro-me'us),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 

swift,  fleet,  <  <fyjo>inr,  a 

aee  ifromrdnry.]  A  ge- 
nus of  nitite  birds, 

of  the  family  <  Visna- 

rn'(/<r  aud  subfamily 

Irronnrimr :  the  emus. 

Three   •pecie*  tie  nH.*ii- 

nlrol  by  natiiralltta.  />.  n  ■ 

r*r-A.^laiwli<e,  I),  atrr,  and 

It.  irrormiv*.    In  general 

the  characUrt  are  tnoae  of 

<  <ui«ii-iim.  tlie  i^Maa.warlet : 

but  thcrr  u  no  i-HM|ile  uptHi 

tlie  hoail.  «  bl.  h  !■  Icttli.  r- 

e.l ;  the  lietk   U  cimk|wra- 

tirely  •lender :  ami  the  rudi. 

meiilary  wliiga  are  entirely 

hbl'leli  In  the  very  long  and 

copliMia    plunume  which 

parte  along  the  bark  and 

falla  on  each  tide  In  King 

curly  plume*,  aornewhat  re> 

aeinMlnglialr.  Thefealliera 

are  ibiullr-that  la.  two 


Mmu.1  H-j.1  lJwl>o<  R»u 

.'Vtfiwwai#i, 
/.'  Illom.  •Mh      •Blerur  po- 
le*. •  a.l  *.  t^ieoce  iimcewi ;  It, 
fm.  Imm 
At,  t»k 
T   I,  ha 

Hielaoowo  .    //.  ///.  If,  i 


Cttf 


MHVilll. 

Dromaius,  a.  See  Dro- 
M<riut. 

Dromu  (dro'mas),  n.  r.       r.'t\Z\".  ai 

TNL..   ^    Gr.   dooioif .  '    ^«ic*««wmT  i.  IimT«< 

running,     <     Afo^utv,  o.^,  «<««j 

n.n:  _see  ,fros»crtor,.j  ^^Ira^TJT* 


f  the  family  i>o- 
si^cies,  Dramas 


The  typical  and  only 
genus  of  grallatorial  birds  o 
madultr.  There  is  but  onr 
ardeola,  of  India  and  Africa. 
DTomatherinm  (dro-ma-the'ri-um),  n.  (XL., 
irreg.  <  Gr.  fJouuac,  running,  +  ftjuW,  a  wila 
bea»t.]    1.  A  genus  of  fossil  mesoxoic 


ruals.  t).  ji'Jrejtre,  reprraeiitlng  a  »<ry  primitive  type 
of  MammoH?!.  hat  been  found  In  IIh-  Trlauic  turniatMnt 
of  North  Aim  net.  tn  the  l-hathani  roal  nehli  ot  North 
Carolina.  The  Droautiaeni.iw  U  the  oldett  American 
mammal  yrt  .litcoYered. 

8.  [/.  c]  PI.  dromatkrria,  dromathrrimmt  (-§, 
•una).  An  animal  of  the  genus  Drumathrrium. 
droraedarian  (drum-^da'ri-an).  n.    [<  drome- 
dartf  +  -iki  ]    Same  as  dromtdarut. 

Kiilden  ivy  dnmeffaeYem*  in  Kgyptian  ntttime 

UaU*  Trlrnrayit  (laxnlunX  Not.  7,  1877. 

dromodarist  (dnim'e-d*-rist),  n.  [<  dromr- 
(fury  +  -itf.]    One  who  rides  or  drives  a  «:" 


[NL, 
Sum.. 


by  jest  or 


IX  tram.  If.  To  lead  or 
trick;  cajole. 

Men  that  will  not  l»  reasoned  Into  their  »eii»ea  may  yet 
be  laughed  or  drt.UM  into  them.      -    Sir  K  hUtratytf, 

Wl»e  men  may  be  arguetl  out  ot  a  Kellarton  they  own. 
bnt  n,>ne  but  lo.,U  and  Madmen  will  l«.  .lrof;-,<  out  ,4  it. 

.•autingfittt,  Sermona,  I.  1. 

S.  To  turn  into  a  jest.  [Rare.} 

In  fait.  I  don  t  know  but  the  t'ohanel  l>  a  little  ton  Jolly. 
Thi*  drrltin'j  eventhing  It  rather  fattening. 

ll"tcrlU,  Their  W editing  Journey,  p.  2su. 

drollert  (dro'ler),  s.   A  jesl<-r;  a  bufffKui. 

Jiertment  by  inut 
dnitrrt  upon  it 


longing  to  the  Varinata,  have  the 
palate  disposed  substantially  as  in  the 
See  dromtryMjmothtjtm. 
Dromaeognathi  (dK>-mtw>g'na-thi),  n.  pi. 
muse.  pi.  of  drnmatiginithwt :  see  above.] 
as  I>rttnia*MiiKitkir. 
dromsBOgnathiam  (dro-mA^g/nA-thiim),  n.  [< 
tlromirtM/mitli-otu  +  -turn.]  The  arrungenient 
of  the  bones  of  the  palnte  in  •b»  particulnr 
manner  seen  in  tlie  f Humtroqitattim  and  all  ra- 
tite or  strtithious  birds,  as  the  oetnch  and  its 
allies.  The  i»»tcrmr  emit  of  the  palatini*  and  the  an. 
tcrtor  endi  of  the  I'terygobU  are  very  lintierfeetly,  or 
at  all,  ai1l-  ubl«l  with  the  l*«u|ibrr.i^.l«l  r.  - 


of  the  A.  t"  flat 
latiUr      Kannl,  tlie 


An. I  now  he  !•  making  an  exiiertinent  by  another  aoli  of 
tlirmle*.  and  »eU  Uie  apes  and 


drollery  (drd'le-ri),  ».;  pi.  drolleries  (-ri*).  [< 
OF.  drolern;  duiHlerir,  waggery,  a  merry  prank, 
an  antic  figure  or  mask  set  on  a  scutcheon  or 
coat  of  arms,  mod.  F.  drtiiertc,  waggery.  <  drolU , 
drrMc,  n.  St>e  droll,  «.]  1.  The  conduct  of  a 
droll,  buffoon,  or  wag ;  something  done  to  raise 
mirth;  sportive  tricks;  buffoonery;  fun. 

They  |the  people  of  Jndalil  made  >pnrt  with  the  Proph- 
ets, and  turne.l  llu-lr  threatninga  into  aongn  of  mirth  and 
drvlirry.  StiUingjUtt,  SermoDt,  II.  Iv. 

He  contrirnl  to  make  the  moat  eommonplare  tubjerla 
nwing.  arid  carrte-l  r.eryboity  aloikg  with  him  In  lilt 

Iv. 


...        .........  - 

nasally  »■  |  tratel  I-imii  It.  and 
i  letl  liin.ler  en-l  of  tl»e  v.  .iner. 
i>^«.  arising  from  the  boily  ot 
the  tmflsphenobl,  ami  not  from 
the  riMtrtim.  artteulate  with  fa- 
rets  which  are  •ituatoil  nrwrer 
the  posterior  than  tbr  anterior 
enila  of  the  Inner  i^ig-s  ut  the 
ntervgold  bolie-i.  lluiUy. 

dromafognathous  (dro- 
me-og'nA- thus),  a.  [< 
XL.  dromtmgnnthuii,  < 
Dromav*.  the  geueric 
name  of  the  emu.  +  »ir. 
;i>i'*K.jaw.]  l.Kxhibiting 
dromieognathism ;  hav- 
ing the  palatc-lioncB  dis- 
posed substantiallv  as  in 
the  ostrich. — 2.  lielong- 
ing  to  or  bring  one  of  the 
Iiromtrwatuitltir. 

All  the  Ratite  birds,  anil  the 
llnamoot   slim*  of 


•tnnn,  being 

lawted  <■■  I  lie  br.K|.|. 

ng  basipteryt  .id  ]ieo- 


Unll  n(  ,Ve/*»w  «rj.  > 
artth  numt  of  leak  tut 
(«T ,  ibtorinc  .ftmn, 
iboua  hUtiilurr  of  |.aUbr~ 


A.  to  YKrma  n  Ihn  EMIhrM.  anil  Mohh.m  mad  Ih-n 
i  mil,  the  f>n>mr,/ifrwf .  they  tourneyed  until  they  en- 
.-I  the  caatle  of  Kl  Kar  ak. 

K.  H'  f^ine,  llnlrni  Egyptian!,  II.  1st. 

dromedary  (ilntm'6-da-ri),  s. :  pi.  dromednrirt 
(-ru>.  [Karly  mod.  Mi.  also  dromrdarr ;  <  MK. 
dramtdorir,  -an/,  aUodroirmonrirre.  <  OK.  dromr- 
dairr,  ¥.  dromadaire  =  l*r.  dromadari,  drome- 
dnri,  drnmndnri  =  Sp.  dromedal.  dromnlario  = 
I'g-  II-  dromtxlorio  =  I),  drommrdari*  =  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  drttmetlar,  <  LL.  dromrtlariv*.  prop.  *droma- 
dttrtttn.  extended,  with  suffix  -firing.  <  L.  drttma* 
(dromad-),  n  dromi>d«ry,  <  Gr.  ii>miaf  (^munrl-), 
running  (if.  i<(wirafor  auu^/of,  a  dromedary,  lit. 
running  camel  ).<  <lpou/ii',  2»i  nor.  associated  with 
t,*  x'iv,  run.]  1,  A  thoroiigli-br»-d  or  blooded 
Arabian  camel,  of  more  than  ordinary  speed 
and  bottom,  expressly  cultivated  and  used  for 
riding.  11m.  dronx-dsry  la  nid  a  illslinct  i»  natural  «pe. 
ctet  but  an  improie.1  .l..ii~-a.tlc  I  rev.l  ..r  rao>.  Iiearins  the 
•aiue  relation  to  an  ordinary  camel  that  a  race-liorte  or 
hunter  di«r«  to  a  emmon  hoite,  ItroniedartM  are  tor  the 
in- •**  |nirt  of  the  one-humped  aperies,  famftm  dtrwda. 
win*:  but  the  two  humped  Ilnrtrian  camel  may  alaa,  lie 
Improved  Into  a  itromedary.    Mee  camrf. 

Abulitaw  there  metle  Aletander  .  .  .  and  nreaented  hyrn 
rette  of  other  thingea  dromedary  camels  y* 
I  swift, 

J.  r.r- •,.>.,.  tr.  of  qulntua  Cnrtlua,  fol.  lus. 
did  a  niigtitie  man  punew, 

Upiin  a  l>TmnrdMrr  ut;  lllO. 

.S^nsee,  r,       'V.  Till,  J8. 
ring  over  the  Desert,  not  upon  the  rocking 
but  sealed  In  a  Itaniue  made  of  mothrr  of. 
B.  TanUir.  Lands  of  tbr  Saracen,  p.  Ms. 

2t.  Same  as  dromon. 

Tbr  ilrombin.  drumon.  it  drwia 
•hip,  the  prototypa  of  which  waa  f 


I 

fro. 
pearl. 
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Dromia 

Dromia  (dro'mi-4),  ».  [NI..,  <  Or.  tpo/iiae,  a 
kind  of  flab,  <  &»ouor,  a  running,  <  fpnfuiv,  run: 
we  dromedary.}   The  typical  genua  of  Dromi- 


ida.  They  have  S  pairs  of  p.Hl..hranchh*>,  5  pairs  of  an- 
terior and  of  posterior  uthrobnnchlar,  and  4  pairs  of  plcu- 
robrancbta. 

dromlc,  dromic&l  (drom'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Apofunie,  good  at  running,  swift,  fleet,  also  per- 
taining to  running  or  to  a  race-course,  <  dpouoc, 
a  running,  race-course:  see  dromon.  J  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  race-course  or  dromos.  or  to 
rasing. — 8.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  equivalent 
to  bwrilican  as  applied  to  a  type  of  church,  from 
its  plan  resembling  that  of  a  race-course. 

In  the  Eastern  church,  though  the  erection  of  St-  .So- 
phia, at  Coaatantlnople,  Introduced  a  new  type  which  si- 
n»*t  entlrel*  r~  il.  il  the  •.:  I  ..i.e.  tl  .•  Uolliran  f.  r:u  • 
or,  aa  it  was  then  termr.i,  domueof,  from  It*  ehape  l-riug 

ruh!  M^theT1^ <'lroD"J*,  ~ ']{K^r£!7uhi\£ 
The»e  remarka  of  course  apply  only  to  churches  of  the 
true  Eaatern  type;  there  are  many  of  the  kin. I  callod 
deviate,  or  bealtlcan,  which  ejhll.ll  the  early  We, tern  ar- 
rangement J.  M.  Aesto,  Eastern  Church,  I.  170. 

DromlC*)los  (drom-i-a«'i-U8),  a.  [XL.]  8ame  as 
ltromteut. 

Dromlcia(dr^-mish'i-|),n,  [XL.,  <  Qr.Spofunic, 
good  at  running,  swift:  see  dromic]    A  genus 
of  marsupials,  including  the  dormouse  phalan- 
1 1>.  nana.    There  are  aeveral  ■peclee  of 


B5 


irsup 
such 


1776  • 

And  of  the  merchanta  bought  a  dromond  tall 
They  called  the  lUse  Garland. 

William  Jf  eerie.  Earthly  Paradise,  L  11 

Dromomia  (dro-m6r/nis),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  tpi/ae, 
a  running  (see  Dromanu),  +  ipvie,  a  bird.] 
Same  us  hromaomi*.  Oven,  Proc.  ZooL  Soe,, 
1872,  p.  682. 

dromos  (drotn'os),  n. ;  pi.  dromoi  (-ol).  [<  Gr. 
dpdy/of ,  a  running,  course,  race-course,  <  ipafirti; 
run:  ne« dromedary.]  1.  In  (ir.  antiq.,  a  race- 
coarBe. — 2.  In  arckaol.,  an  entrance-passage 
or  avenue,  aa  to  a  subterranean  treasury ;  a 
tray  bordered  by  rows  of  columns;  an  alley  be- 
tween rows  of  statues,  as  the  usual  approaches 
of  Egyptian  temples. 

AUeyaof  ooluaaal  rami  or  afililoiea  fonn  the  approach  i* 

dromoi.   C.  O.  Muller,  Manual  of  ArchieoL  ( trans  X  t  «l». 

drone1  (dron),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  droned,  ppr. 
droning.  [Altered,  iu  conformation  to  drone", 
».,  from  'droun  —  Sc.  drnne,  low,  murmur,  I 
ME.  dronnen  (rare),  roar  or  bellow  (said  of  a 
dragon) ;  not  in  AS. ;  =  MD.  dronen,  dreunen, 
tremble,  quaver,  D.  dreunev,  make  a  trembling 
noise,  —  MLG.  dronen,  LG.  drones,  >  G.  drok- 
nen,  dronen,  drone,  hum,  =  Icel.  drynja,  roar 
(cf.  drynr,  a  roaring,  drunur.  a  thundering),  as 
8w.  driina,  low.  bellow,  drone,  —  Dan.  drone, 
peal,  rumble,  boom  (cf.  dron,  a  boom).  _  Cf. 

(see  tMrene) 

intrant.  If.  To  roar;  bellow. 

Ilea  drowned  aa  a  dragon,  dredeful  of  novea. 

Almnindtr  i\/MairdfAnt  {K.  F.  T.  S.),  1  S8S, 

2.  To  give  forth  a  monotonous,  unvaried  tone ; 

a  beetle  or  a  bagpipe.  ' 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  allllneaa  bold*. 

wheela  hl»  droning  flight. 
II  the  dbtant  folds. 

Gray,  Elegy. 
Red  after  revel,  droned  her  lunlane  knights 
Slumbering.  Trnngton,  Pellea*  and  Eltarre. 


wbo 


drool 

Hence — 2.  An  idler;  a  sluggard;  one 
live*  on  the  labor  of  others. 

I  fouad  myself  a  member  of  an  active  community  In 
which  not  a  drone  nor  an  Invalid  could  be  counted. 

K.  S.  PMyt,  Beyond  the  (iatea.  p.  134. 

drone3  (dron),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  droned,  i 
droning.    [<  .iron**,  ».]    To  live  in  idlenet 
Why  waa  I  not  the  twentieth  by  descent 
From  a  long  rcstleo  rare  of  dnmiaj  kings  I  OryoV*. 

drone-base  (dron'bas),  n.  In  music,  a  baa*, 
consisting  of  the  tonic,  or  of  the  tonic  and  domi- 
nant, sounded  continuously  throughout  a  piece. 
I  frequently  employed  for  ajnastoral  effect. 


.  drunjut,  a  sound,  voice ;  Gr.  dpijvoc ,  a  dirge 
Hence  (remotely)  drone*.]  I. 


I  then. 
.Save  where  the  heel 
And  droway  tinkling, 


drone-beetle  (drWbe'U),  a. 
family  Oeotrypidir. 

drone-cell  (dron 'eel),  a.  One  of  thoae  cells  of 
a  honeycomb  which  are  destined  for  the  larva- 
of  male  bees.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  these  at  » 
later  period  than  in  the  worker-cells. 

drone-fly  (dron'fli),  n.  A  dipterous  insect  or 
fly  of  the  family  Syrpkid<r,  ffrittalu  tenax:  ao 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  drone  be*. 

drone-pipe  (dron'pip),  n.    1.  A  pip 
cing  a  droning  sound;  hence, 
droning  hum  of  an  insect. 

You  fell  at  once  Into  a  lower  key 
That  a  wane  ■  -  the  drvnt.pipr  of  a  humble-bee. 

Covytr,  Conversation,  I.  530 

Specifically — 2.  The  largest  tube  of  a  bagpipe, 
which  produces  the  droning  sound;  the  drone, 
drongo  (drong'gd),  n.  1.  A  name  given  br  Le 
VailTant,  in  the  form  drongenr,  to  a  South  Afri- 
can bird  afterward  known  aa  the  musical  dron- 
go, Ihcrnrut  mumeus;  then  extended  to  the 
numerous  African,  Asiatic,  and  East  Indian 
fly-catching  crow-like  birds  with  long  forked 
rhich  compose  the  family  DicntruUr. 


to  some  extent  in  appearance :  aonte  have  a  length  of  only 
I  or  4  Inches,  with  the  tall  about  aa  long.  The  genua  I* 
technically  eharactertnd  by  hat  I  ng  only  three  true  molara 
above  and  below,  and  an  Incipient  parachute ;  It  la  most 
nearly  related  to  the  pygmy  petauruh,  or  small  Itylng- 
pholaniiers,  »nrh  a>  Mfl'ut  anil  ^ernoalea. 

Dromldsj  (drom'i-de),  a.  pi.  [XL.]  Same  as 
Z>roiw/i/<i/(fr. 

Dromiids)  (dro-mi'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dro- 
mia  +  -ulir.  ]  A  family  of  brachyurous  or  ano- 
murous  decapodous  crustaceans,  the  sponge- 
crabs,  having  remarkably  large  chela? :  a  tran- 
sitional group  between  the  Braekyura  and  the 
Matrura. 

dromoi,  »•    Plural  of  dromon. 

dromon*,  dromondt,  n.   [<  ME.  drosiotin,  dro- 
mond, dromnnd,  dromnndr,  drovmund,  etc.,  - 
MLG.  dragemunt  (assimilated  to  MLG.  dragen, 
draw),  <  OF.  dromon,  dromont,  later  dromanl,  a 
small  and  swift  vessel,  <  LL.  dromo(n-),  <  LOr. 
6p«uuv,  a  light  vessel,  dromond,  <  Gr.  iptywe, 
a  running,  <  tpa/uiv,  run :  see  dromedary.]  A 
large,  fast-sailing  war-vessel ;  hence,  a  similar 
vessel  of  any  kind.    Also  dromedary. 
Wbaa  at  Hampton  he  made  the  great  drmooj, 
Which  pasted  other  great  •bin*  of  all  the  mninm... 

/faefuyf*  roawoej,  1.  SftV 

Konr  de  Boveden  .  .  .  and  Peter  de  Longtoft  celebrate 
the  straggle  which  Richard  I  on  hit  way  to  Pales- 
tine, had  with  a  have  rfromum.  .  .  .  Thla  veaael  had  three 
maata,  waa  very  high  oat  of  the  water,  and  la  said  to  have 
had  lloo  men  on  board.               Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  S10. 


rfroner  wofully  and  will  discourse  moat  dolorosa  music, 
unless  an  eipanaive  and  resilient  force  within  espsjleg  the 
haaU  of  quickly  responsive  action.  /'..;'.  Sri.  Jfe-,  JCX.  log. 

3.  To  use  a  dull,  monotonous  tone :  as,  he  dronet 
in  his  reading. 

Turn  out  their  drmiiu  senate,  and  poesest 

That  seat  of  empire  which  our  soul!  were  frara'd  for. 

Ofiray,  Venice  Preserved.  U.  5- 
Palo  wlurd  priests,  o'er  necnlt  aymbola  drosun  r 

r».«ier,  Worahl^ 

IL  rrna».  To  give  forth  or  utter  In  a  monot- 
onous, dull  tone :  as,  he  drone*  his  sentences. 

1  aak  no  organs  soulless  lirvath 

To  dross  the  themes  of  life  and  death. 

WKMUr,  The  Meeting. 
And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 

like  the  murmur  of  man)  beea, 
The  legend  of  goud  Saint  0  uthlac. 
And  Saint  Basil  a  homilies 

/    i       or.  King  Wltlafa  nrlnklng  Horn. 

drone1  (drdn),  n.  [<  droned,  r.]  1.  A  monoto- 
nous, continued  tone  or  sound ;  a  humming:  ns, 
the  Iron*  of  a  bee. 

I  am  as  melancholy  aa .  .  .  the  drone  of  a  Uncolnahlre 
bagpipe.  SAo*.,  1  Hen.  IV,,  L  2. 

If  men  ahouhl  ever  bee  thiunmlng  the  drone  of  one 
plalne  Bong,  It  would  be  a  dull  Opiat  to  the  moat  wakeftill 
attention.  MUlon,  On  I>et  of  llumh.  Bemonst 

2.  In  maunc.-  (-0  A  pipe  in  the  bagpipe  which 
gives  out  a  continuous  and  invariable  tone. 

The  harmony  of  them  that  pipe  In  recorders,  flutes,  and 
drones.  Hp.  Balr,  Select  Works,  p.  MS. 

(6)  A  drone-buss. 
drone8  (dron),  a.  [Esrly  rami.  E.  slso  droane ; 
<  ME.  drone,  drane.  <  AS.  drdn,  also  drten  aw 
OLG.  drds,  MLG.  drane,  drone,  I^O.  drone  (>  G. 
drokne,  and  prob.  Pan.  drone  =  Icel.  drjoni,  a 
drone;  cf.  Sw.  dromire,  a  drone,  lit.  'droner'); 
akin  to  OHG.  frcao,  MHG.  Irene,  tren,  G.  dial. 
(Sax.,  Austr.)  frcsne,  Irene,  a  drone.  Cf.  Litb. 
franai,  Gr.  (Lacon.)  8ptnvf,  a  drone,  mtipMij, 
ret<^w)ikn%  a  kind  of  wasp  or  bee,  oxefyxjvn,  6>vpif- 
Sinr,  a  hornet  orwasp(see  Antkrenus);  all  appar. 
nit.  from  the  imitative  root  of  drone  1,  r.]  1.  The 
male  of  the  honey-bee.  it  i«  imaller  Uian  the  queen 
hee,  but  larger  than  the  working  liee.  The  drones  make- 
no  honey,  l«t  after  bring  a  few  weeks  and  Impreguating 
the  queen  they  are  killed  or  driven  from  the  hive  by  the 
workers.  See  seel. 

I  woald  be  loath 
To  be  a  burden,  or  feed  like  a  drosui 
On  the  industrious  Ishour  of  the  hoe. 

Beau,  and  Ft..  Honest  Man's  Port,™,  IIL  L 
If  once  he  [Love)  lose  hia  Sling,  he  growa  a  Zh-nave. 

CousVtr,  The  Mtilreae.  Againat  Pruiliou. 
All  with  united  force  combine  to  drive 
The  lazy  drones  from  the  Ubortnni  hive. 


They  are  also  called  drongo-tkrHr*.  The  Dn- 
ekanga  atra  of  India  and  the  further  East  is  an 
example. — 2.  [eap.]  [XL.]  The  generic  name 
of  a  MadngaacAn  si>eeies  usually  known  as  2N- 
cTMrus  or  Edolitu  forfieatn*.  In  this  sense  tho 
quasi-Latin  form  Drongut  is  found, 
drongo-enckoo  (drong'go-kuk'fi),  n.  A  cuckoo 
of  the  genus  Surniculut,  ss  &  dicrnroides  of 
Nepal. 

drongo-ehrike  (drong'go-shrik),  n.  Same  ss 
drongo,  1. 

dronlsh  (drfi'nish),  a.  [<  dmne"  4-  -4>s>.]  Like 
a  drone ;  lazy ;  indolent ;  inactive. 
The  rfronuA  monks.  Ihe  acorn  andahame  of  manh.>od 


dronishly  (dro'nish-li),  adv.  In  s  droniah  man- 
ner. 

dronishness  (<lro'ni«h-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing dronish. 

dronkt.  An  olieolete  (Middle  English)  form  of 

(franJt  and  of  drunk. 
dronkelewt,  a.  and  n.  See  < 
dronkent.  An  obsolef 

of  drunken. 

dronklet,  f.  [ME.  dronklen  for  •drsnWew,  freq. 
of  rfrtSA'cs,  pp.  <JrtoiJ.ru,  dmnken.  drink :  see 
rfrts*.  drvslt,  and  cf.  dnnkle.]  I.  Jraiu.  To 
drench;  drown. 

II.  infra nj.  To  drown.  Robert  of  Brunne,  tr. 
of  Langtoft's  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  106,  etc. 

dronte  (dron'te),  a.  [<  D.  dronic  =  Dan.  dronte, 
dodo.    See  dodo.]    A  name  of  the  dodo. 

drony  (dro'ni),  a.  [<  drone*  +  -*•».)  Like  a 
drone;  dronish;  sluggish.   Joknson.  [Kare.] 

drook,  r.  t.    See  drouk. 

drooket,  p.  a.   See  droukit. 

drool  (drOl),  r.  i.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  droul  : 
a  contr.  of  dWerfl,  q.  v.]  To  slaver,  as  an  in- 
fant; drivel;  drop  saliva.  [Prov.  Eng.,  and 
common  in  the  United  States.] 


There  the  alavc-h.-hler  llndi  the  rhlef  argun 
ownership  of  men.  and  In  Africa  or  Vew  EngU 
the  weak,  his  mouth  dn-Winj;  with  terta. 

■  r,  In  Dean.  p.  IS*. 
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